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years  have  shown,  perhaps  no  one  has  exhib¬ 
ited  more  surprising  results  than  strawberry 
culture ;  for  only  30  years  since,  the  growing 
of  strawberries  for  market  was  confined  to  a 
few  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  half  a  dozen 
of  our  large  cities;  and  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  consisted  mostly  of  the  market  wagon.  A 
few  huudred  wealthy  gentlemen  who  had 
handso.ne country  place-sand  kept. professional 
gardeners,  grew  tilts  luxurious  berry  for  their 
own  tables,  and  a  few  dozen  gardeners  grew 
it  for  markets,  the  varieties  grown  bearing 
names  entirely  strange  to  our  ears  to-day. 
Outside  of  this  limited  culture  most  of  the 


people  of  this  country  knew  nothing  about 
strawberries,  except  what  they  gleaned  from 
the  fragrant  hillsides,  where  nature  had  plant¬ 
ed  them  with  the  daisies  and  the  buttercups. 
In  these  early  days  a  mystery  overhung  straw¬ 
berry  growing.  The  principle  of  fertilization 
of  blossoms  was  not  well  understood,  and 
many  people  grew  strawberry  plants  in  their 
gardens,  and  had  abundance  of  strawberry 
blossoms,  but  an  inscrutable  Providence  with¬ 
held  the  fruit. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  Wilson  Straw¬ 
berry  began  the  new  era  in  this  culture.  Its 
flowers  were  perfect,  every  one  producing  a 


berry,  and  it  had  cosmopolitan  qualities — it 
succeeded  in  all  soils  and  climates,  as  no  varie¬ 
ty  had  ever  done  before — and  strawberry 
planting  for  home  use  and  for  market  extend¬ 
ed  in  all  directions  over  the  continent.  I  well 
remember  when  the  daily  supply  of  strawber¬ 
ries  in  the  city  of  Chicago  did  not  amount  to 
a  large  wagon  load ;  and  how  when  I  began 
growing  them  tor  that  market  myself,  only 
25  years  ago,  it  was  predicted  that  the  five 
acres  that  were  planted  in  one  spring  in  our 
neighborhood  would  certainly  break  the  mar¬ 
ket.  And  the  prophecy  came  true,  for  prices 
went  down  one-half  under  such  an  unprece- 


TIIE  OUTLOOK  FOR  STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE. 


PRESIDENT  PARKER  EARLE. 

Limited  strawberry  growing  30  years  ago; 
change  eff’oeted  by  the.  II  ilson  Strawberry; 
vast  expansion;  probability  of  still  further 
expansion;  extension  of  the  strawberry 
season;  the  problem  of  transportation. 

Among  tho  many  wonderful  expansions  in 
our  industrial  enterprises  which  the  last  30 
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dented  supply!  But  now  not  less  tlmu  5,000 
acres  contribute  daily  to  that  market;  the  sea¬ 
son  of  Strawberry  supply  now  lasts  over  four 
months,  and  the  annual  sales  m  that  city 
amount  to  more  than. 150, 000  tOus  of]  this  most 
delightful  fruit. 

What  is  true  of  Chicago  is  true  of  New  York 
aud  of  every  large  and  nearly  every  small 
market  in  the  country.  The  supply  of  straw¬ 
berries  has  increased  a  thousand  per  cent,  iu 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  means  a 
now  industry  which  employs  t  housands  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  millions  of  capital.  It  means  a  vast 
extension  of  table  luxuries  among  the  people 
and  a  widespread  enjoyment  of  a  beneficent, 
health-giving  agency.  And  although  there  is 
much  talk  of  over-production  and  unprofitable 
culture,  most  of  which  is  true  under  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  yet  i  believe  we  shall 
see  this  culture  greatly  extended  beyond  its 
present  limits,  and  also  made  profitable  to  pro 
ducers,  which  certainly  is  an  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  permanent  expansion.  We  are 
rapidly  improving  in  our  methods  of  handling 
and  transporting  strawberries  and  other  fruits, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  so  distribute  the  en¬ 
tire  present  strawberry  product  as  to  make  it 
fairly  remunerative  to  growers. 

Within  my  memory  the  limit  of  strawberry 
transportation  was  the  daily  trip  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  wagon,  or  at  the  most,  a  few  score  of  miles 
by  boat  or  rail.  The  season  for  this  luxury 
then  lasted  hut  three  or  four  weeks.  Now  we 
have  a  possible  season  of  eight  mouths,  and  a 
full  regular  supply  iu  our  cities  for  four 
months,  because  we  have  learned  that  we  cau 
transport  strawberries  for  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  miles.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
knowing  h  jvv,  doing  it  rightly,  and  paying  the 
costs.  South  Florida  furnishes  us  berries  with 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  there  need  be 
no  break  iu  the  supply  until  the  crop  of  the 
British  Provinces  gives  out  near  the  end  of 
Summer.  Both  the  early  and  the  late  supply 
can  and  will  be  increased,  and  as  production 
extends  and  prices  diminish,  consumption  will 
increase.  It  has  been  often  said  that  berries 
could  not  be  sold  in  any  quantity  until  their 
natural  season  came;  but  the  history  of  nil 
Southern  production  of  this  fruit  shows  that 
the  season  comes  in  all  markets  many  weeks 
earlier  now  than  it  did  a  few  years  since — in 
fact,  that  it  comes  when  the  berries  become 
abundant  and  prices  reasonable.  We  natur¬ 
ally  like  strawberries  us  well  in  January  as  in 
July,  in  the  same  way  as  we  like  coffee  and 
beefsteak,  and  we  should  eat  them  as  freely 
were  they  plentiful  and  cheap  enough. 

Most  certainly  a  delicate  fruit  like  this 
that,  is  grown  in  another  climate  and  trans¬ 
ported  1,000  or  2,000  miles,  cannot  be  furnished 
at  the  low  prices  that  might  pay  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  next  town,  but  there  is  no  longer 
any  good  reason  why  the  cost  of  transportation 
should  bo  so  high  as  to  prohibit  extensive  use. 
The  means  now  exist,  and  cau  bo  placed  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  producers  of  this  fruit  in  any 
portion  of  this  continent,  of  transporting  it  to 
any  other  part  of  the  continent,  and  at  prices 
that  will  permit  general  consumption.  This 
muy  seem  like  extravagant  statement,  but  I 
speak  advisedly.  Hence  I  see  no  reason  why 
with  u  country  extending  over  80  degrees  of 
latitude  where  strawberries  will  grow,  we 
should  not  expect  the  season  of  strawberry 
eating  to  become  greatly  extended.  An  en¬ 
ergetic  and  judicious  distribution  will  place 
the  Southern  crop  in  e  very  Northern  town,  and 
the  Northern  crop  all  over  the  South:  aud 
everybody  will  be  the  happier  and  the  health¬ 
ier  for  it.  We  have  learned  how  to  produce 
this  best  of  fruits  in  great  quuntity  of  good 
quality,  and  everywhere.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  in  each  section  where  the  culture  does 
not  pay  is  how  to  reach  wider  markets  aud  in 
good  condition;  for  this  is  certainly  possible  to 
the  best  management.  There  is  no  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  good  fruit,  but  a  deficient  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  great  practical  question  for 
the  fruit  grower  in  every  line. 

Cobden,  Ills. 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  GARDEN 
CROPS. 


WHY  IT  IS  FOUND  NECESSARY  TO  USE  SO  MUCH 
MANURE  ON  THE  GARDEN. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

Enormous  applications  of  farm  manure  for 
early  garden  crops ;  better  and  earlier 
crops  from  successive  maim rings;  better  re¬ 
sults  from  late  than  from  early  manuring; 
mistaken  economy;  nitrogen  a  callable 
plant-food  only  os  nitric  avid;  conversion 
of  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid;  nitrate  of 
soda  far  belter  than  manure  for  early  ap¬ 
plication. 

There  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  longer 
pnions  are  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same 


land  the  better  will  bo  the  crops.  Enormous 
quantities  of  dung  are  applied  every  year. 
The  manure  used  supplies  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  other  ingredients  of  plaut- 
food  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  removed  in 
the  crop.  And  yet  it  is  found  necessary  to 
furnish  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  every 
year.  If  this  is  not  done  the  crop  is  found 
unprofitable. 

The  same  is  true  of  early  cabbage  and  curly 
cauliflowers.  It  is  found  necessary  to  use 
enormous  quantities  of  manure  for  these  crops 
— fur  in  excess  of  the  plant-food  removed  in 
the  crop.  Gardeners  who  make  a  specialty  of 
growing  large  areas  of  early  cabbage  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  the  laud  rich 
enough  the  first  year.  They  Hnd  that  the 
second  or  third  crops  grown  and  manured 
every  year  on  the  same  land  arc  better  and 
earlier  thau  the  first  crop. 

Au  experienced  American  gardener  recom¬ 
mends  an  application,  every  year,  of  75  to  Si) 
tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre  for  early  cab¬ 
bage  and  10  tons  per  acre  for  lute  cabbage. 
Many  gardeners  make  this  distinction  bet  ween 
early  and  late  cabbage,  aud  yet  the  late  'cab¬ 
bages  produce  much  the  larger  crops  and  re¬ 
move  far  more  plant-food  from  tin*  soil  than 
the  early  crop. 

A  market  gardener,  near  New  York,  who 
used  large  quantities  of  manure  and  was  very 
successful,  was  about  to  opeu  a  street  through 
his  garden.  Thinking  his  land  sufficiently 
rich  to  carry  through  u'erop  of  cabbage  with¬ 
out  manure,  he  thought  it  useless  to  waste 
money  by  using  guano  on  t  hat  portion  on 
which  the  street  was  to  be,  but  on  each  side 
sowed  guano  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  inn- 
acre  and  planted  the  whole  to  early  cabbage. 
“The  effect,”  says  the  well-known  gardener 
who  relates  the  incident,  “was  the  most 
marked  l  ever  saw'.  That,  portion  on  which 
the  guano  had  been  used  sold  readily  at  $12 
per  hundred,  or  about  $1,400  per  acre,  but  the 
portion  from  which  the  guano  had  been  with¬ 
held  hardly  averaged  $3  per  hundred.  The 
street  occupied  fully  an  acre  of  ground,  so 
that  my  friend  actually  lost,  over  $1,000  in  the 
crop  by  withholding  $00  for  mauure.  Every 
gardener  of  experience  can  recall  similar  in¬ 
stances.  Receut  scientific  discussions  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  t  hese  facts,  and 
the  explanation  is  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance. 

There's  no  difference  Ik- t  ween  the  manurial 
requirements  of  an  early  and  n  lute  cabbage. 
Both  require  the  sumo  food  and  the  late  crop, 
being  larger,  requires  more,  rather  than  less, 
food  or  manure  per  acre.  And  yet  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  use  far 
more  manure  for  the  early  crop  than  for  the  late 
crop.  The  explanation  is  t  his:  AU  our  common 
agricultural  and  horticultural  plants  take  up 
their  nitrogen  iu  the  form  of  nitric  acid  or 
nitrate.  At  one  time  it.  was  supposed  that 
the  plants  took  up  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  It,  is  nowT  known  that  the  ammo¬ 
nia  must  he  converted  into  uitrio  acid.  No 
matter  how  much  nitrogen  the  soil  or  manure 
may  contain  it  becomes  available  for  plant- 
food  only  after  It  is  converted  into  nitric  acid. 
The  75  tons  of  manure  that,  gardenei-s  apply 
every  year  for  the  early  cabbage  contain  820 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  as  much  nitrogen  as 
5,200  pounds  of  good  commercial  nitrate  of 
soda.  Ten  thousand  early  cabbages  per  acre, 
weighing  five  iKiuuds  each,  is  a  good  crop. 
These  cabbage  t25  tons  per  acre)  contain  120 
pounds  of  nitrogen  equal  to  750  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  In  other  words, the  gardeners  use 
over  six  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  man¬ 
ure  to  get  back  one  pound  of  nitrogen  iu  the 
crop.  And  as  long  as  they  use  nitrogen  iu  the 
form  of  barn-yard  and  stable  manure  it  is  un 
doubtedly  necessary  to  use  this  quanity.  They 
find  it  profitable  to  use  it.  but  thanks  to  the 
investigation  of  scientific  men  w'e  now  know 
bow  to  obtain  the  same  results  with  far  great¬ 
er  certainty  and  at  vastly  less  cost.  The  75 
tons  of  manure  contain  820  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  but  little  or  no  nitric  acid.  Aud  it  is  ni¬ 
tric  acid  that  the  plants  waul  und  must  have. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  nitrogen  in  the 
organic  matter  of  the  soil  in  manure  is  slowly 
converted  into  nitric  acid  by  the  growth  of  u 
minute,  living  plant.  This  plant  cannot  grow 
if  the  soil  is  too  cold  or  too  wet,  or  too  dry,  or 
in  the  absence  of  lime  or  an  alkali.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  there  is  no  lack  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
and  the  other  conditions  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid  uro 
warm  weather  and  a  moist  soil.  In  the  early 
spring  the  soil  is  too  wet,  and  too  cold  for  t  in- 
change  to  take  place.  We  must  wait  for 
warmer  weather.  But  the  gardener  does  not 
want  to  wait,.  He  makes  his  profits  largely 
on  his  early  crops.  Guided  only  by  experience 
und  tradition  be  fills  his  land  with  manure, 
and  even  then  he  gets  only  a  poor  crop  the 
first  year,  lie  puts  on  75  tons  more  mai  uro 
the  next,  year,  aud  gets  a  better  crop,  a  id 
another  75  tons  the  next  year,  and  gets  a  still 
better  crop.  Aud  he  may  keep  on  putting  oil 
manure  till  the  soil  itself  is  as  rich  iu  uitrogen 


as  the  manure  itself,  and  even  then  ho  must 
keep  on  manuring  or  he  fails  to  get  a  good 
early  crop.  Why  f  The  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
or  of  roots  or  plants  or  dung  is  retained  in  the 
soil  in  a  comparatively  inert  condition.  There 
is  little  or  no  loss.  But  when  it  is  slowly  con¬ 
verted  into  nitric  acid  during  warm  weather 
the  plants  take  it  up  and  grow  rapidly.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  if  we  have  no  plants 
growing  in  the  autumn,  and  there  is  much 
nitric  acid  left  unused  iu  the  soil,  the  rains  of 
winter  and  early  spring  leach'out  a  large  pre- 
portion  of  it,  and  it  sinks  in  to' the  subsoil  or 
undcrdniins. 

How,  then,  is  thc  piuirket  gardener  to  get 
the  nitric  acid  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  his  j?arly ^planted  lie  gets  it,  as 
before  stated,  from  an  excessive  and  continu¬ 
ous  use  of  stable  manures,  and  even  then  he 
fails  to  get  it  in  sufficient  quantity.  vFivo 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  fur¬ 
nish  more  uitrogen  to  the  plants  early  in  the 
spring  than  the  gardener  cau  get  from  75  or 
100  tons  of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  The 
stable  manure  will  furnish  nitric  acid  for  his 
later  crops,  but  for  his  early  crops "t  he  ,  gar 
doner  who  fails  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  is  not 
living  up  to  his  privileges. 
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NOT  WELL  KNOWN  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

PROF.  .1.  L,.  BUDD. 

So  few  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
found  on  Eastern  lawns  and  avenues  are  hardy 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  that  our  list  of  good 
things  from  the  old  stocks  is  very  limited, 
ilenco  we  wish  to  encourage  the  propagation 
for  the  Western  trade  of  a  few  t  roes  aud  shrubs 
which  are  not,  yet  widely  known  at  the  West, 
though  they'  have  proven  true  iron  clads  at 
many  points  in  our  tryingsummer  and  wiuter 
climate.  Some  of  them  are  well  known  at  the 
East  and  others  are  recent  introductions  from 
cast  Europe  and  the  valley  of  the  Amur  in 
Asia. 

Acer  gimmlu,  with  a  little  care  in  the  nurs¬ 
ery,  makes  a  pretty  dwarf  tree  with  peculiar 
three-lobed  leaves  which  in  early  autumn  put 
on  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  best  Jaj>an  ma¬ 
ples  which  are  tender  with  us.  Aluus  incana: 
as  a  shade  and  avenue  tree  this  species  of  the 
alder  does  well  on  moist  as  well  as  dry  soils  in 
all  parts  of  the  west.  In  habit  of  growth  and 
expression  itfis  nil  improvement  on  A.gtutiuosu 
which  we  also  find  valuable  on  rather  moist, 
low  prairies.  Alnus  incana  laciniata  is  one  of 
our  best  ornamental  trees  for  large  lawns. 
Aluus  quereifolia  is  a  small,  round-topped  tree 
with  peculiar  plicated  and  wrinkled  leaves, 
decidedly  ornamental.  Aluus  Sibirica  is  a 
medium-sized,  handsome  tree  for  large  lawns 
or  streets. 

Betula  alba  verrucosa:  nearly  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  White  Birches  sent  out  by  Eastern 
nurseries  have  more  or  less  specimens  of  the 
upright,  triangular-leaved,  rough-twigged 
Russian  birch  mixed  with  them,  us  most  of 
theEuropean  birch  seed  now  comes  from  Riga. 
On  all  soils  of  the  West  this  tree  is  qt  home 
and  peculiarly  beautiful. 

Betula  alba  laciniata  is  one  or  our  finest  or¬ 
namental  trees,  which  is  at  home  on  varied 
soils  over  the  whole  West.  Beyond  nil  reason¬ 
able  doubt  this  beautiful  tree  Is  a  native  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Tliough  native  to  the  eastern 
coast  section,  the  White  Fringe  -Chionanthus 
Virgin iea— is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  sout  h  half 
of  Iowa,  hut  is  not  well  known.  Cladrastls 
tinctorin,  the  beautiful  yellow-wood,  is  also 
hardy  south  of  the  42d  parallel.  Elieagnus 
august  i  folia  was  introduced  from  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  Monnonites,  and  is  common  in 
Western  Kansas  und  Nebraska,  but  rare  far¬ 
ther  east.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  attains  a  bight  of  80  to  10 
feet, with  beautiful  rounded  top  aud  Lieautiful 
silvery  foliage  iu  summer,  and  silver  bruuch- 
lets  in  Wiuter.  Pyrus  sulieifolia  has  proven 
as  hardy  as  our  native  crab.  A  well  grown 
specimen  on  the  lawn  attracts  general  atten¬ 
tion.  Few  will  believe  Unit  such  a  silvery 
leaved,  pendulous  tree  can  really  produce 
pears  of  fair  quality  for  cooking.  Primus  pa- 
dus  auculMefolin  is  on  eastern  form  of  the  Bird 
Cherry,  with  foliage  far  more  variegated  and 
peculiar  with  us  than  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Prunus  triloba,  when  top-worked  on  the 
Miner  plum  becomes  one  of  our  finest  small 
trees  for  the  lawn. 

Populus  all  m  nlyeu  is  a  maple-like  leaved  va¬ 
riety.  mu  king  u  large  and  beautiful  tree.  Pop¬ 
ulus  alba  argon U-a  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  sil¬ 
very-leaved  trees  for  shade  in  large  lawns. 
As  the  the  Nivea  and  Argentea  are  slightly' 
given  to  sprouting,  w©  Crown -graft  them  on 
non-sprouting  species.  Populus  Bolieana  is  a 
singularly'  beautiful  tree  fora  background.  It, 
will  become  the  “most,  popular  of  the  poplars” 

Salix  laurilolia  globosa  is  a  round-headed 


vaiicty'  of  tie  laurel-leaved  willow  of  Asia. 
It  should  he  widely  planted  as  a  lawn  and 
street  tree  at  the  West. 

Kalix  Napoleonic  is  the  hardiest  and  best  of 
the  close-habited  weeping  willows.  Of  Salix 
Babylonica,  the  variety  from  the  Euphrates  is 
tender  with  us,  but  that  from  the  Volga  re¬ 
gion  is  hardy  and  specially'  desirable  for  some 
positions. 

SHRUBS, 

In  this  brief  paper  only  a  few  desirable 
shrubs  which  as  yet  are  little  known  can  be 
noted. 

A  mygdalus Sibirica, the  ordinary  Flowering 
Almond,  is  scarcely  hardy  over  a  large  part  of 
the  West.  The  double  white  Siberian  from 
Hu-sin  we  found  perfect  after  our  test  winters. 
Cytisuk  cupitatus  is  a  shrub  two  feet  in 
bight,  and  quite  as  beautiful  in  leaf  amd  flower 
as  any7  of  t  he  family.  Hippopheu  angustifolia 
is  a  species  of  the  sea  buckthorn  with  narrow, 
silver  gray'  foliage.  It  is  n  perfect  success  at  the 
West,.  Hydrangea  panicuJata  is  hardy  and 
beautiful  with  us.  Euonymus  nanaisa  dwarf 
form  with  weeping  habit  aud  very  nearly 
persistent  in  loaf.  Fine  for  borders  of  drives 
and  walks.  1  do  not  know  t  hat  Lonicora  spleu- 
dens  is  a  distinct  species,  yet  its  tine,  light 
green  foliage  nnd  habit  of  flowering  are  re¬ 
peated  iu  a  hundred  or  more  seedlings  we  have 
from  Dr.  Sargent.  Its  varieties  should  super- 
sedo  the  old  Tree  Honeysuckle  over  the 
Northern  States.  Spiraea  Douglasi,  S.  Noble- 
ana,  S.  Van  Houttei  aud  S.  opulifolia  should 
be  better  known  at  tin-  West. 

Rosa  rugosa,  n  single  red  and  white,  nnd 
the  half  double  red  and  white  varieties  should 
be  widely  spread  at  the  West.  Truly  hardy 
roses  with  us  arc  not  numerous,  and  the  ad¬ 
vent,  of  this  beautifully-leaved  family  would 
soon  give  us  crosses  of  value.  Viburnum  Ian- 
kin  a  and  V.  lautnnoides  are  rarely  met  with 
west  aud  should  be  introduced.  Philudelphus 
seabrn:  As  the  Deutzias  are  ail  tender  on  the 
prairie;  this  evident  cross  with  the  family 
should  bo  scattered. 

Tamurix  Amurensis;  the  ordinary  forms  of 
this  beautiful  family  kill  to  the  ground  each 
winter  with  us.  The  variety  from  the  Amur 
is  hardy  enough  to  flower,  and  its  beauty  is 
increased  by  the  slight  killing  back  of  its  ter¬ 
minal  points  by  our  test  winter. 

Agricultural  College,  Iowa 
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MANURE  VERSUS  DROUGHT. 

W.  1.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

(President.  Iowa  Agricultural  College.) 

I  present  the  following  table  showing  the 
yields  of  potatoes  on  the  farm  of  the  Iowa  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  this  year  of  terrible  drought 
as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  manure  to  supply 
the  luck  of  moisture. 

Eighty-five  varieties  were  planted  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  pint  of  about  10  acres,  thus  giving 
each  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre — enough  to 
make  the  experiments  reliable  as  to  quantity. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  rows  82  inches  apart,  and  sets  one  foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  entire  field  was  of  pretty 
uniform  soil,  viz,.,  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  about 
one  foot  deep,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  It  is 
“glacial  drift,”  geologically  speaking,  or 
“boulder  clay,”  with  a  pretty  siroug  surface 
admixture  of  suud  and  gravel.  More  than  80 
tons  per  acre  of  fairly  rotted  stable  manure, 
mostly  from  cows  and  horses,  wore  plowed  in 
the  Full  before  ubout  six  inches  deep.  There 
was  reasonable  moisture  until  June  1st,  when 
the  potatoes  were  fairly  up.  From  that  time 
to  August  15  when  the  vines  were  mostly  dead, 
the  total  rainfall  was  only  1.51  inch  and  for 
t  he  lust  eight  weeks  it.  was  only  0.25  inch,  viz., 
August  1,0.12  inch,  and  August  4,  0.18  inch, 
both  too  light  and  too  late  to  do  the  potatoes 
any  good  at  all.  The  aerrage  rainfall  for  the 
11  weeks  iu  t  hat,  locality  would  have  been  over 
si.r  times  as  much, and  for  the  last,  eight  weeks 
most  vital  to  their  growth  the  average  rainfall 
would  have  been  2.8  times  as  much.  June  20 
there  w  as  a  fine  shower  of  1.02  inch  which 
moistened  the  ground  and  the  fine  lnyer  of 
manure  and  the  roots  of  the  potatoes  luxuri¬ 
ated  iu  this  till  the  tubers  formed.  The  vines 
of  the  earliest  sorts  died  about  August  1st, 
huving  seen  absolutely'  not  one  drop  of  rain 
for  the  six  weeks  most  vital  to  their  growth. 

Table  I. 

Helds  of  Potatoes  on  the  Iowa  Agricultural 


VARIETY. 

1.  Kiirly  Ohio . 

DATE  OF 
KIPKN1KU. 

...  August 4, 

YIELD 
PER  ACRE. 

Bushels. 

158 

a.  I^'e's  Favorite . 

158 

8.  Early  Maine . 

.  4, 

1S6 

4.  l'tutrl  nr  Savoy  _ 

.  4. 

182 

8.  College  Hello . 

.  11. 

152 

8.  Early  Vermont . 

..  a. 

151 

i.  Chicago  Market _ 

.  n, 

151 

S.  Vanguard . 

.  4. 

140 

1»,  Correction . 

142 

io.  El  I'uao . 

? 

IDS 

11.  Advance . . 

? 

186 

1*4,  Early  Howard . 

..  4, 

185 

18.  White  Elephant .  ?  134 

14.  Matchless .  „  25,  129 

15.  Drummnrul’s  Seetllliiif .  ?  129 

lfi.  Mammoth  Pearl .  ?  128 

17.  Crawford*  Seedling . 18,  12fi 

13.  Startler . 11,  IB 

19.  Early  Klr-errle .  ?  125 

20.  I'rentdcnt  Arthur .  ?  125 

21.  Blue  VtetOr.  . .  ?  124 

22.  Beauty  of  llebron .  4,  128 

28.  Empire  State  .  ?  121 

24.  i*uliner’?  Early . V  121 

Average  of  24  varieties  (nearest  even  bushel),  isti 
„  „  10  beat  varieties  „  „  „  150 

By  examining  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  best  10  varieties  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
almost  exactly  150  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  124 
given  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,3(5.  As  n  rule, 
the  kinds  that  ripened  earliest  yielded  best; 
that  is,  they  made  their  growth  more  while  the 
moisture  lasted.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  an 
exception  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  a  far 
better  yielder  than  the  Early  Ohio,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  both  in  Ohio  and  In  Iowa;  but  this 
year  in  Iowa  the  Early  Ohio  headed  our  list 
in  productiveness,  and  the  Beauty  of  Hebron 
stood  No.  23.  The  Early  Oh  lo  has  always  been 
noted  for  demanding  the  richest  possible  soil 
or  much  manure,  and  it  had  it  this  year. 

The  objeet.of  the  above  experiment  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  test  the  relative  productiveness  of  S5 
varieties,  mostly  now  seedlings.  The  terrible 
drought  lasting  until  after  Sept.  1st.  threw  out 
all  the  late  maturing  kinds  from  competition. 
They  never  ripened.  The  experiment  turned 
our.  to  l»e  mainly  valuable  as  showing  which 
varieties  do  bust  under  extreme  July  and 
August  drought  and  intense  heat  with  hot 
winds  like  the  breath  of  Sahara:  also  as 
showing  the  power-  of  good  manure  to  help 
the  potatoes  to  resist  drought.  This  will  be 
shown  best  by  two  or  three  outside  compari¬ 
sons. 

1st.  The  steward  of  our  large  boarding 
halls  rented  laud  adjacent  to  ours,  and  of 
quaUty  as  good,  and  planted  potatoes.  His 
had  as  good  seed  aud  tillage,  I  think,  ns  ours, 
but  no  manure.  His  yielded  40  bushels  per 
acre,  and  our  standard  varieties  from  1.3(5  to 
150. 

2nd.  As  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  the  facts, 
Story  County  in  which  the  college  is  situated, 
did  not  harvest  30  bushels  per  acre  of  potatoes 
for  the  area  planted,  and  the  whole  State  of 
Iowa  did  not  harvest  40  bushels  per  acre  for 
the  area  planted. 

3rd,  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  is 
one  of  the  most,  successful  potato  growers  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  cotue  to  believe 
much  in  clover  as  a  manure  for  potatoes.  His 
land  is  excellent,  partly  newly  cleared  and 
partly  heavily  manured  in  the  past.  One  lot 
of  six  acres,  rather  new  land,  had,  last  fall,  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  clover  plowed  under,  that 
he  says  would  have  yielded  "three  large  loads 
of  hay  per  acre.”  That  Held  this  year  yielded 
only  about  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  lie  had 
almost  four  times  as  much  rain  as  we  for  the 
last  II  weeks,  aud  18  times  as  much  for  the 
lust  eight  weeks  to  August  15th.  His  tillage 
was  as  good  as  ours,  and  we  planted  the  three 
or  four  varieties  that  have  proved  most  pro¬ 
ductive  with  him  in  the  past.  Ou  another  six 
acres  heavily  manured  m  previous  years,  aud 
with  a  light  dressing  recently,  ho  had  about 
150  bushels  per  aero.  Difference  iu  manure  is 
the  only  principle  on  which  I  can  account  for 
the  difference  in  yield.  Clover  can  never 
compete  with  well -rotted  stable  manure  for 
pushing  potatoes  in  a  dry  time.  Even  iu  a 
year  of  abundant  rains,  past  heavy  manuring 
tells.  Mr.  Terry,  in  1883,  grew  at.  the  rate  of 
500  bushels  per  acreon  land  manured  the  year 
before  for  Hubbard  Squashes,  at  the  rate  of 
about  50  tons  per  acre  of  rich  compost  of 
stable  manure  and  swamp  muck.  Just,  over 
the  fence,  on  laud  where  no  manure  had  been 
applied  for  ruuuy  years,  there  were  only  200 
bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Terry,  iu  writing  of 
the  matter  iu  1883,  said:  "Difference  in  soil 
and  kinds  of  potatoes  might  account  for  some 
of  this  great  variation  in  yield,  but  1  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  200  bushels  per  aero  of  the  best 
yield  was  owing  to  the  manure  put  on  the 
ground  for  squashes  the  previous  year."  He 
adds:  "The  potatoes  were  uone  of  them  sold 
for  less  than  40  cents  per  bushel,  so  we  have  at 
least  $80  per  acre  cash  henoHt  from  that  heavy 
manuring  the  second  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
$240  an  acre  which  the  squashes  brought.” 

It  looks  os  if  good  stable  or  yard  manure, 
properly  saved  and  used  on  potato  laud  was 
“big  motley”  with  potatoes  in  any  year,  espe¬ 
cially  a  dry  year. 

Potatoes  were  so  scarce  in  Iowa  this  year, 
owing  to  the  most  severe  drougth  ever  known 
there,  that  they  retailed  all  the  fall  at  90  cents 
to  $1,00  per  bushel  -good  pay,  where  they 
yield  150  bushels  per  acre. 


to  be  sure,  gone  by  for  such  prices  as  tempted 
the  planting  of  so  many  Bartlutts:  yet  there 
is  always  a  paying  market,  for  good  fruits. 
But  the  average  orehardist  studies  but  little 
over  the  way  to  reach  tie;  best  returns.  In 
fact,  few  who  look  for  profit  from  their  crops 
put  enough  bruins  and  study  into  their  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  first  place,  ns  to  fruits,  the  best 
are  not  to  be  had  haphazard.  The  trees  must 
have  care,  and  the  ground  they  staud  on,  en¬ 
richment;  before  a  yield  of  big  crops  of  the 
highest  quality  is  to  be  had.  The  trees  must 
not  bo  allowed  to  over  bear.  This  unbred  is 
the  cause  of  more  poor  fruits  than  any  other. 
Courageous  thinuing  will  alone  insure  line 
fruits.  This  will  bring  us  not  only  splendid 
specimens,  but  annual  crops.  \  tree  is  not  so 
much  exhausted  and  overtasked  by  a  crop  of 
large,  fully  developed  fruit  as  by  the  same 
measure  of  small,  insignificant,  half-grown, 
tasteless  “nubbins”. 

This  thinning  will  not  only  give  us  better 
fruits,  but  will  enable  us  to  have  luscious 
kinds  of  pears,  which  will  not  otherwise  ma¬ 
ture  in  our  Northern  States.  Thus,  the  Easter 
Bourrg,  so  rarely  perfected  iu  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  England,  if  thinned  with 
resolute  hands  right  after  the  first  sets  swell 
out,  will  give  us  largo  fruits  that  will  rival 
its  specimens  from  California  or  France.  The 
same  regimen  will  work  the  same  results  with 
all  the  late  pears.  This  is  no  theory;  1  speak 
from  what  1  know  and  have  done.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  farmer  and  orehardist 
should  not  go  on  planting  his  orchard,  ami 
striving  by  care  and  enrichment  to  increase 
the  fruit  crop  of  every  season.  Fifty  cents 


ami  many  varieties  iu  their  vineyards  to  look 
more  sharply  after  the  profits  to  be  hud  out  of 
the  jtear  for  months  after  the  grape  has  gone 
out  of  eating.  If  the  farmer  looks  to  the 
counsel  “Put  money  in  tby  purse,  Horatio,”  he 
cannot  do  it  qu icker  and  more  largely  than 
by  a  well  cultured  orchard  of  late  pears,  care¬ 
fully  stored  aud  ripoued. 

Bridgeport,  Cfc. 


for  the  Southern  States  calls,  first,  for  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  work  expended  on  the 
acreage  of  land, 'and,  second,  for  a  change 
from  tlie  present  system  of  exhaustive  crop¬ 
ping,  to  farming  that  does  not  constantly  tend 
to  impoverish  the  soil  to  the  extent,  of  render¬ 
ing  it  unprofitable  to  work  at  all.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  former.  Much  the  larger 
part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  planted  to  cotton 
and  corn,  while  probably  four-fifths  of  the 
uncultivated  land  that  is  cleared  makes  no  re¬ 
turn,  as  it  is  not  fenced  aud  cannot  be  pas¬ 
tured.  The  stock  is  lacking  to  consume  the 
feed  that  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  iu  these 
States,  yet  such  stock  as  is  grown  comes  out  of 
the  winter  “spring-poor.”  On  the  old  plant¬ 
ations  of  l.nOit  acres  only  about  400  acres  are 
considered  worth  cultivating:  3(H)  acres  of 
this  will  be  planted  to  cotton,  100  to  corn. 
One  hand  and  one  mule  work  about  25  acres, 
so  that  10  unties  atul  10  full  hands — which 
means  about  550  to  40  nerrsons,  old  and  young — 
have  to  be  supported  on  the  place. 

When  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  crops, 
which  will  average  about  1,500  bushels  Of  corn, 
not  enough  to  feed  the  mules  and  the  hands, 
aud  100  bales  of  cotton,  worth  *4, out),  all  sup¬ 
plies  having  to  be  bought,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  why  Southern  lauds  are  cheap  and 
why  Southern  farmers  are  having  hard  times. 
The  system  followed  is  not  only  unprofit¬ 
able  but  the  lands  are  rapidly  wearing  out,  so 
that  instead  of  400  acres  out  Of  the  thousand 
being  planted,  on  many  places  not  more  than 
one  acre  in  ten  is  planted,  and  the  proportion 
grows  less  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Four  years  ago  we  commenced  operations 
on  I,4iH) acres  of  cleared  land  of  which  but  400 
acres  were  considered  “worth  cropping.  The 
remainder  was  all  washed  hill,  land  such  as  is 
found  all  through  the  South,  aud  can  be  bought 
for  from  four  to  seven  dollars  an  acre.  We 
have  considered  economical  labor  the  thing  of 
prime  importance,  and  the  plan  adopted  was 
to  crop  only  th  •  best  laud  and  w  ork  that  well, 
and  fence  off  the  poor  land  aud  use  it  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Three  hundred  acres  are  cropped,  1,000 
are  pastured.  Ten  mules  and  five  teamsters 
do  all  the  team  work,  and  labor-saving  im¬ 
plements  are  used  as  far  as  is  possible.  We 
grow  some  cotton,  sell  some  corn,  buy  large 
quantities  of  cotton-seed,  for  feeding  and  look 
principally  to  sales  of  beef,  milk  and  butter 
for  returns.  From  the  increase  iu  stock  and 
sales  of  stock  products,  1,000  acres  of  our  poor 
land  will  return  this  year  $2,000,  and  not  a 
dollar  expended  ou  the  lund  for  labor  in  any 
way,  except  a  little  repairing  of  fences.  This 
is  simply  from  the  natural  growth,  the  soil  not 
having  been  stirred  since  the  cotton  aud  corn 
last  grown  upon  it  were  “laid  by,”  and  no 
grass  seed  of  any  kind  having  been  sown. 

Iu  place  of  working  20  or  25  acres  per 
hand  aud  mule,  we  are  working  140  acres  per 
man  and  team,  or  at  least  we  are  makiug  pro¬ 
ductive  returns  on  that  acreage.  Our  worn- 
out  farm  of  four  years  ago  is  now  paying  for 
new  fences,  new  buildings,  all  running  ex¬ 
penses,  anil  we  will  have  a  nice  little  cash  sur¬ 
plus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  productive  capacity  is  increasing  from  15 
to  30  per  06nt.  each  year. 

I  hold  that  the  important  factor  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  attained  is  economical  labor,  nmkiug  a 
small  outlay  lor  labor  and  running  expenses. 
Having  carefully  studied  the  operations  of 
farmers  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  matter  of  devoting  more  laud  to  pas¬ 
ture  and  planting  less,  thereby  reducing  cost 
of  labor,  and  other  expenses,  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily  curtailing  receipts,  is  the  important  thing 
to  consider. 

AgT  Coll.,  Starkville,  Miss. 


THE  HORACE  GREELEY  PEAR. 


E.  WILLIAMS. 


The  Horace  Greeley  Pear,  shown  at  Figs. 
4-5,  was  raised  from  seed  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
I.  Howe,  of  Derby,  Ct. ,  about  30  years  ago.  1 1 
was  oneof  some  50  seedlings  he  produced,  and 
the  only  one  of  much  value.  The  tree  is  an  up¬ 
right,  vigorous  grower,  the  most  so  of  the 
whole  lot,  and  proves  to  be  a  splendid  bearer, 
some  of  the  trees  bearing  every  year.  This 
season  they  have  borne  fuller  than  usual  and 
the  fruit  runs  a  little  smaller  in  consequence. 
The  Doctor  died  in  1870,  and  the  land  on  which 
the  original  tree  stood  has  since  been  sold  for 
business  purposes  and  the  original  tree  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  Doctor’s  brother,  an  octogenarian  from 
whom  I  obtained  the  above  facts  and  a 
sample  for  illustration,  has  all  the  stock 
of  this  pear  now  extant.  It  has  nev¬ 
er  been  disseminated,  though  he  has  con¬ 
templated  doing  so,  but  his  advanced  age 
compels  him  to  abandon  it  to  other  hands. 
He  further  adds  that  its  keeping  qualities  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  varieties  he  has 
ever  raised.  It  keeps  longer  after  “yellowing 
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Horace  Greeley  Pear.  From  Nature. 


The  same.  Half-section.  Fi 


per  bushel  for  the  fruit-harvest  will  pay  a  bet¬ 
ter  average  than  any  annual  farm  crop,  cereal 
root,  or  grass.  But  the  shiftless  lack  of  sense 
in  the  orchard,  which  leaves  the  pear  tree  to 
struggle  unkempt  and  uncultured,  has  led  to 
plantiug  too  many  Bartlutts  and  pears  of  its 
season.  They  over-stock  the  market  while 
pears  of  an  earlier  and  very  largely  of  a  later 
season,  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Such 
are  the  fruits  that  it  will  pay  to  cultivate; 
late  pears,  especially  those  ripening  through 
the  winter,  are  not  likely  to  over  stock  the 
market.  They  require  care  not  only  in  their 
culture  blit  iu  their  storing.  In  some  way 
there  must,  bo  provided  for  them  cool  quar¬ 
ters,  where  they  will  not  tin)  readily  reach 
ripeness  in  (lie  warm  days  of  (lie  late  fall. 
They  need  to  be  kept  until  towards  their  peri¬ 
od  of  maturity  at  a  temperature  of  about  40 
degrees,  and  then  to  be  ripoued  in  a  warmer 
atmosphere.  For  this  purpose  a  fruit  room  is 
needed  where  au  even  degree  of  heat  can  lie 
comfortably  kept;  where  neither  the  dampness 
of  a  moist  atmosphere,  nor  the  dry  ness  of  the 
fall  and  winter  winds  can  reach  them.  One 
of  the  greutest  difficulties  iu  pear  preservation 
is  their  tendency  to  shrivel.  The  juices  of  the 
pear  evaporate  much  more  readily  than  do 
those  of  the  apple;  when  once  its  skiu  has 
shrunken  from  their  loss,  the  task  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bring  it  to  a  luscious  maturity. 

In  this  regimen  with  the  pear,  the  amateur 
who  cultivates  only  for  his  own  household,  and 
the  orehardist  who  looks  for  a  profitable  mar 
ket.  must  follow  the  same  routine  to  insure 
fine  fruits.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  Northern  States  should  not  he  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  pear  from  July  through  to 
April  or  May  of  every  year.  And  this,  not  by 
the  process  of  retardation  in  refrigerating 
houses,  but  by  keeping  the  pear  at  au  even 
temperature  of  about  40  degrees  till  it  reaches 
the  season  of  its  special  maturity,  l  commend 
to  those  who  are  so  eager  for  a  large  acreage 


RUMINATION 


HENRY  STEWART. 


“Any  faults  f”  Certainly.  In  this  world  of 
imperfections  there  is  nothing  perfect.  The 
Ayrshire  cow  has  her  faults;  the  Jersey;  the 
Dutch;  the  Short-horn,  every  cow  and  every¬ 
thing  has  its  faults.  This  is  why  the  “general- 
purpose”  cow  is  a  myth,  a  creature  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  and  if  a  man  thinks  he  can  produce 
any  one  cow  having  all  the  excellencies  of  every 
breed  and  none  of  the  faults  of  any  one,  he 
w  ill  certainly  be  mistaken  and  disappoiuted. 
It  is  so  with  men ;  some  arc  good  for  one  thing 
anil  some  for  others;  but  “a  perfect  mun,  who 
can  find  I”  *  *  * 

It  is  the  same  with  grasses;  hence  Orchard 
Grass  will  never  supplant  Timothy.  It  has  its 
uses,  w  hich  I  have  found  are  for  early  pasture 
or  soiling  cow's ,  or  for  cutting  for  hay  with 
clover,  and  when  youug,  when  it  is  excellent. 
The  after-growth  also  makes  the  very  best  late 
summer  and  fall  pasture.  But  Timothy  aud 
clover,  mixed,  with  all  the  drawbacks  that 
can  be  urged  against  them,  will  produce  the 
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THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM 


PROr.  E.  A.  GILLEY 


In  the  Rural  of  Nov.  15th,  Prof.  Shelton 
calls  attention  to  the  labor  problem  on  the 
farm,  and  in  his  forcible  way  refers  to  needed 
reforms.  While  agreeing  w  ith  the  Professor, 
that  more  work  must  be  doue  with  machinery 
and  less  by  bond  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  conform  to  tho  times  and  prices,  I 
believe  the  solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem 


MONEY  IN  THE  REAR  CROF 


GEN.  WM.  H.  NOBLE, 


Fink  pears  can  be  at  every  seasou  a  source 
pf  health,  comfort  and  profit.  The  day  has, 


most  and  the  finest  hay.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  have  a  field  of  each  kind.  In  preparing 
for  seeding  at  least  200  acres  of  laud,  I  am  lay¬ 
ing  out  1 00  "for  Orchard  Grass  and  100  for 
Timothy  and  clover;  the  first  for  pasture  and 
the  other  for  hay.  *  *  * 

Experience  teaches.  When  I  was  sendiug 
spring  lambs  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  I  soon  f blind  the  extra  value  of 
smut-faced  lambs;  and  Mr.  Woodward’s  re¬ 
mark  to  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  lambs 
for  wiuter  feeding  is  most  noteworthy.  I 
think  the  Hampshire,  which  has  the  black¬ 
est  faces,  is  the  best  sheep  to  cross  on 
the  natives  for  this  use,  on  account  of  its 
large  size  and  weight.  The  South  Down  is 
very  good,  but  when  spring  lambs  are  bring¬ 
ing  25  cents  a  pound  the  weight  tolls— heavily. 
*  *  * 

is  it  any  worse  or  more  disagreeable  to  work 
butter  with  the  bare  hands  than  to  knead 
the  bread  which  is  eaten  with  the  butter.  A 
young  lady  with  a  due  sense  of  the  unities  and 
proprieties  of  life  may  do  either  without  of¬ 
fense:  but  iu  the  ordinary  dairy  where  the 
maid  is  a  coarse  creature  with  a  beard  adowu 
which  trickles  a  little  brown  stream  of  tobac¬ 
co  juice,  and  who  knows  not  the  use  of  a  pock- 
ethandkerchief,  such  handiwork  is  to  be  ob¬ 
jected  to.  The  Scotch  lassies  are  usually  re¬ 
markably  clean  and  ueat  and  make  very  good 
butter,  and  in  Europe  more  butter  is  worked 
by  the  bauds  than  is  made  by  the  ladle.  'Nev¬ 
ertheless,  I  prefer  the  ladle,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  warmth  of  the  bauds  in¬ 
jur  cm  the  grain  of  the  butter.  *  *  * 

What  may  come  of  the  Rural  wheat-rye 
hybrids?  Who  can  tell?  But  what  if  a  gram 
having  the  excellences  of  wheat  and  the  hard¬ 
iness  of  rye  and  its  ability  to  thrive  on  infer¬ 
ior  laud  should  result?  Many  would  rise  up 
and  call  the  Rural  blessed.  We  want  such  a 
grain.  As  1  write  there  is  a  small  field  of  rye 
green  and  even  luxuriant ;  it  is  said  by  passers- 
by  to  be  the  best  rye  in  the  county.  There  is 
(or  was)  a  piece  of  wheat  on  similar  ground, 
but  the  dry  fall  and  the  later  frosts  have 
utterly  ruiued  it,  and  not  a  blade  is  to  be  seen. 
This  experience  is  so  common  that  if  a  hybrid 
grain  having  the  good  cjuahties  of  both  wheat 
and  rye  could  lie  produced,  it  would  be  a  vast 
gain  to  the  world.  1  have  had  much  l'aitli  in 
this  experiment  from  the  fust.  Persevere! 

*  *  * 

The  Rural  is  right,  a  “general-purpose” 
stomach  has  not  yet  been  found.  If  a  man 
would  live  well  aud  happily  he  must  study 
his  stomach  and  understand  his  digestive 
ability  aud  control  his  appetite.  The  majority 
of  men  kill  themselves  by  errors  iu  diet;  for 
“what  is  one  man’s  food  is  another’s  poison. 

*  *  *  • 

The  effect  of  ashes  on  the  vines  of  the  po 
tatoes  grown  on  the  Rural  Farm  was  very 
probably  due  to  the  lime  eoutaiued  iu  the 
ashes.  Ordinary  unleached  ashes  contain 
nearly  40  per  cent,  of  lime,  eight  pier  cent,  of 
potash  and  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 
When  leached,  the  potash  aud  half  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  lost,  leaving  50  per  cent,  of 
lime.  The  ash  of  potatoes  contains  50  per 
eent,  of  potash  and  two  per  cent,  of  lime ,  the 
ash  of  the  vines  contains  40  per  cent,  of  lime 
and  six  per  cent,  of  potash.  Are  not  the  heavy 
growth  of  the  tops  aud  the  small  yield  of 
tubers  clearly  accounted  for? 
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constant  warring  of  the  high  temperature  in¬ 
side  against  the  freezing  outside.  I  first,  con¬ 
structed  my  greenhouses  on  Jersey  City 
Heights  with  eight-inch  brick  walls.  They  all 
crumbled  in  five  or  six  years,  and  since  then 
all  our  new  structures  have  been  made  with 
wooden  walls,  which,  when  properly  construct¬ 
ed  with  locust  or  cedar  posts  will  last  for  25 
3' ears.  A  common  error  is  to  build  the  walls 
hollow  aud  fill  in  with  sawdust.  This  is  not 
only  more  expensive  than  to  line  with  tarred 
paper,  but  the  sawdust  soon  decays  aud  rots. 
I  have  said  that  the  all-important  point  in 
constructing  greenhouses  is  light,  if  wanted 
for  the  winter  forcing  of  either  flowers,  fruits 
or  vegetables,  so  that  now  all  greenhouses 
properly  constructed  have  the  glass  not  less 
than  12  inches  wide.  This,  of  course,  admits  a 
great  deal  more  light  than  if  but  six  or  eight 
inches  wide,  the  size  that  was  mostly  iu  use 
20  years  ago.  Again  all  glazing  is  now  done 
by  bedding  the  glass  only  in  putty,  and 
never  using  putty  on  the  top.  But  a  new  plan 
— a  product  of  the  convention  of  American 
florists  in  1885  at  Cincinnati — of  further  help- 
iug  iu  the  glazing  of  greenhouses  is  as  follows: 
After  the  glass  has  been  bedded  in  putty  take 
a  machine  oil-can,  fill  it  with  thin  white-lead 
and  oil,  and  from  the  small  spout  ruu  it  along 
the  junction  of  the  glass  with  the  bar  making 
a  tbiu  line  one-eighth  of  auineh  wide,  or  wide 
enough  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  glass  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  bar.  As  soon  as  the  white  lead  aud 
oil  is  poured  ou,  shake  enough  dry  sand  on  it  to 
absorb  the  paint.,  and  in  one  week  you  will 
have  “set”  the  glass  with  a  cement  as 
hard  as  stone.  This  seems  a  trifling  opera¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  one  that  hail  1  known  of  it  25 
years  ago  would  have  saved  mo  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars,  for  it  has  cost  us  at  least  $500 
a  year  every  seasou  for  repairs,  aud  this 
method  of  glazing  will  render  all  repair  un¬ 


matter  simply  in  relation  to  the  brutes  them¬ 
selves,  every  man  who  knows  anything  about 
cattle  is  perfectly  aware  that  their  horns  are 
used  among  them  by  the  strong  as  instruments 
of  torment  aud  tyranny  to  the  weak.  In  a 
wild  state  horns  are  useful  as  weapons  of  de¬ 
fence;  in  the  domesticated  condition  they  are 
simply  and  only  instruments  of  offence.  For 
this  reason  dehorning  is  an  important  means 
of  preventing  cruelty  to  animals. 

The  Farm-house  Privy.— There  is  nothing 
which  more  conclusively  marks  the  degree  of 
civilization  attained  to  in  any  rural  neighbor¬ 
hood  than  the  privy  arrangements  of  the  farm¬ 
houses  and  the  school-houses.  1  care  not  how 
handsome  and  well-equipped  the  churches  may 
be,  neither  religious  nor  social  development 
can  be  high  where  decency  and  health  are  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  particular  named.  A  country 
physician  of  wide  repute  and  extensive  prac¬ 
tice  has  said  to  me  that  the  most  universal 
cause  of  ill-health  among  country  women  is 
constipation.  This  has  been  charged  to  the 
food  or  the  cookery,  aud  he  recognizes  that  as 
a  partial  cause,  but  trifling  in  comparison  to 
the  effect  of  exposed,  uncomfortable,  aud  iu 
winter  often  inaccessible  provisions  for  a 
prompt  and  cosy  attent  ion  to  the  calls  of  na¬ 
ture.  As  to  the  vast  majority  of  rural  school- 
houses,  their  privy  arrangements  seem  speci¬ 
ally  designed  to  destroy  both  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  pupils. 

Out-boor  Cellars.— Iu  the  North,  cellars 
beueath  houses  are  necessary  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  dryness  and  warmth  and  giving  a  place  for 
heating  apparatus.  They  also  supply  the  best 
conditions  for  the  storage  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  family  stores  and  fuel.  But  I  think 
they  are  neither  suitable  uor  economical  stor¬ 
age  places  for  farm  crops  of  any  sort,  either 
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GREENHOUSE. 


Fig.  2. 


A.  Part  of  glass  cover  movable  to  let  In  air.  B.  Hot  water  pipes.  C.  Rain-water  pipe  supports.  D.  Posts. 

E.  Covering  boards  with  tarred  paper  laid  between. 


necessary  for  at  least  five  years  after  it  is 
applied. 

There  is  now  much  discussion  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  heating  greenhouses  by  steam 
or  by-  hot  water.  As  far  as  the  health  of  the 
plants  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference 
whatever;  but  the  advantage  of  steam  over 
hot  water  is  that  it  saves  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  in  fuel,  and  that  the  cost  of  construction 
should  be  at  least  30  per  ceut.  less  when  work 
is  done  ou  a  large  scale.  These  are  the  only 
advantages  I  thiuk  that  can  be  claimed  for 
steam.  If  5,1X10  square  feet  of  glass  are  to  be 
constructed  for  commercial  purposes  at  one 
time,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  steam,  but  if 
less,  or  for  private  use  only,  then  I  think  that 
hot  water  should  be  used.  It  will  be  noticed 
by  the  sketch  of  the  greenhouse  given  that  it 
is  built  on  the  surface,  and  that  none  of  the 
walks  are  below  the  surface.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  to  build  greenhouses 
with  the  eves  nearly  to  the  ground,  having 
the  paths  sunk  to  make  head  room.  Green¬ 
houses  so  built  are  uot  only  worse  to  heut,  as 
there  is  not  enough  warm  air  to  resist  the 
outer  cold  air,  lint  this  lessened  supply  of  air 
is  also  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  most 
plants. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN'S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Dehorning  Cattle.— 1  find  it  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  upon  what  grounds  of  true  benevo¬ 
lence  or  mercy  any  one  can  object  to  the 
slight,  simple,  and  only  momentarily  painful 
operation  of  dehorning  young  cattle.  Alto¬ 
gether  aside  from  the  questions  of  advantage 
or  economy  to  the  cattlemen,  and  viewing  the 


North  or  South.  Out-door  cellars,  i.  e.,  par¬ 
tially  underground  store-houses,  for  fruit  aud 
vegetables,  ure  quite  common  in  Lower  Canada 
(Quebec-] ,  perhaps  because  the  houses  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  small,  and  cellars  beneath  them 
afford  but  little  room.  Anyway  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  such  cellars  there,  stoned  up  like 
house  cellars  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  double- floors,  tilled  iu  with  dry 
moss  or  saw  dust,  and  then  roofed  over.  The 
roofed  space  above  ground  furnishes  much 
storage  room  early  in  the  seasou,  but  lief  ore 
hard  freezing  weather  fruits,  roots,  etc.,  are 
all  lowered  into  the  cellar,  which  is  made  easily 
accessible  by  means  of  an  “air-lock,”  or  pro¬ 
tected  stairway.  These  cellars  are  far  better 
thun  house  cellars  for  keeping  apples  and  roots 
and  are  cheaply  and  easily  constructed  where 
stone  is  haudy.  They  are  not  expensive,  even 
when  the  walls  are  built  of  brick;  and  I  have 
seen  excellent  ones  walled  up  with  squared 
timber  of  White  Cedar,  (Arbor-vita*). 

Permanent  Pastures.— I  note  Prof.  Ar¬ 
nold’s  criticism  of  permanent  pastures  quoted 
iu  “  Wide-Awake  Items,”  p.  787.  They  seem 
to  me  to  lie  lacking  in  breadth  of  view.  On 
light  soils  such  pastures  are  practically  impos¬ 
sible  of  maintenance,  t.  <*.,  absolutely  perma¬ 
nent,  though  skillful  management  will  keep 
one  going  for  a  long  time.  But  on  medium 
aud  heavy  soils,  rightly  handled,  perrnanen 
pastures  can  be  established  and  not  only  pro* 
served  but  improved  year  after  year  for  au  iu 
definite  length  of  time.  I  know  one  such  pas¬ 
ture,  ou  strong  but  not  clayey  land,  which  has 
been  used  for  a  dairy  herd  averaging  70  cows 
for  more  than  00  years,  It  has  an  extent,  of 
less  than  200  acres,  valley  laud,  moderately 
uneven,  and  the  sod  is  to-day  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  If  by  any  accident,  or  the  pawing  of 
cattle,  the  sod  is  broken,  it  is  immediately  re¬ 
stored,  and  protected  until  fully  re-established. 
It  is  absolutely  free  from  weeds  and  brush, 
and  is  kept  thus  clean  at  a  very  slight  ex¬ 
pense.  It  contains  a  small  grove,  but  no  scat 


tered  trees.  The  herd' has  .  been  kept  during 
all  the  time  named  tor  cheese-making,  and  the 
cheese  lias  long  commanded  a  fancy  price  in 
the  New  York  City  market.  There  is  nothing, 
as  regards  ’the  soil  or  location,  to  distinguish 
this  pasture  from  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
others  iu  Che  Northern  States,  but  I  know  no 
other  so  good  and  perfect  in  that  valley,  and 
but  ono  other  in  the  State.  Tinly  “  there  is 
more  in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land, 
and  when  we  have  the  permanent  men  we 
shall  have  the  permanent  pastures, — but  prob¬ 
ably  not  before. 

Agricultural  Colleges. — I  like  to  see  the 
Rural  and  its  readers  discussing  this  subject. 
Wo  must  admit  that  few  olt  he  colleges  of  this 
kiud  have  yet  secured  t  he  earnest  support  and 
friendship  of  any  class  of  farmers.  That  the 
lets  intelligent  should  lie  indifferent  is  by  no 
means  surprising,  but  there  are  in  every  fetate, 
enough  men  of  thoughtful  minds  who  love 
their  art  aud  would  delight  to  have  their  sons 
trained  in  the  science  of  it.  Vet  the  continu¬ 
ously  small  clusses  at  these  institutions  show 
that  they  have  as  yet  scarcely  the  least  hold 
upon  their  nominal  constituency.  If  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  American  fanners  who  are  able  to 
do  so  wished  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
there,  our  agricultural  colleges  would  soon  be 
overcrowded.  Something  is  the  matter.  1  he 
fault  cannot  be  all  with  the  farmers,  though 
doubtless  some  of  it  is  so.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  among  those  who  have  had  Opportuni 
ties  to  kuow,that  in  some  States  there  has  been 
a  fixed  determination  ou  the  part  of  the  liter 
ary  colleges  and  their  supporters  to  destroy 
the  industrial  colleges,  as  dangerous  rivals  for 
the  bounty  of  the  State. 

Mulching  the  Currants.— The  Rural  is 
right  iu  saying  that  the  coal  ashes  mulch  is  no 
preventive  against  the  currant  worm.  Ibis 
imported  insect  has  come  to  stay,  but  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  iu  time  be  attacked  by  some  para¬ 
site  which  will  greatly  reduce  its  powers  of  in¬ 
jury.  I  have  heard  that  it  docs  not  have  to 
be  fought  by  poison  iu  Europe  as  in  America, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  fact. 
Doubtless  the  Rural  has  European  readers 
who  could  toll  us.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
eggs  a  single  lly  will  produce.  Il'  but  few, 
parasites  might  reduce  their  ravages  greatly, 
but  if  many,  a  single  fly  to  the  plant  would 
make  the  use  of  poison  as  necessary  as  now. 
The  active  larval  life  of  this  insect  is  quite 
short,  and  the  brood  numerous.  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  fight  both  it  and  the  potato  bug 
for  many  years — and  perhaps  the  cabbage- 
worm.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  ever  to  get 
rid  of  the  codling  moth’s  progeny. 
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JANUARY  OPERATIONS  AMONG 

POULTRY. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

January  is  the  month  when  prices  of  poul¬ 
try  and  broilers  increase,  the  surplus  stock 
being  principally  disposed  of  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Capons  will  begin  to  find  then- 
way  to  market,  the  highest  prices  being 
usually  obtained  the  first  three  mouths  of  the 
year.  Young  chicks  hatched  in  January  will 
bring  goes!  prices,  as  they  will  be  of  the  pro¬ 
per  size  iu  March  and  April,  aud  although 
early  in  the  season,  the  poultryman  who 
makes  good  use  of  this  mouth  will  uot  regret 
it  later  on. 

Roup  is  the  great  scourge  at  this  seasou. 
The  majority  of  cases  come  from  too  much  top 
ventilation.  It  has  long  been  a  custom  to 
construct  openings  iu  the  roof  of  poultry 
houses  for  the  admission  of  pure  air,  and  to 
carry  off  the  foul  gases  and  odors,  but  they 
rather  allow  of  the  escape  of  warmth,  und 
permit  the  cold  droughts  to  blow  down  over 
the  fowls.  Whenever  the  heads  and  eyes  of 
the  fowls  are  swollen  it  is  safe  to  claim  that 
they  roost  nuder  top  ventilators.  There  is  too 
much  ventilatiou  iu  some  poultry  houses. 
The  great  difficulty  with  many  who  live  in 
cold  climates  is  to  keep  the  cold  air  out. 
Dampness,  draughts,  exposure  to  keen,  cut¬ 
ting  winds  during  the  day.  and  getting  the 
wattles  wet  when  drinking  cause  frosted  wat¬ 
tles  and  also  roup.  I  f  t  he  roup  ouce  secures  a 
foothold,  it  hangs  on  tenaciously,  and  the 
fowl  will  hardly  puy  for  the  labor  of  “doctor¬ 
ing”  it. 

The  proper  hens  to  keep  during  wiuter  are 
those  that  are  heavily  feathered  und  have 
small  combs.  Such  birds  endure  the  cold  bet¬ 
ter  thiui  others,  and  are  not  so  easily  affected 
by  frost  in  severe  weather.  The  wurmei  and 
more  comfortable  the  hens  are  in  winter  the 
of tener  they  lay.  Whether  the  Brahma  is  a 
better  winter  layer  thun  the  Leghorn  depends 
upon  circumstances.  The  Brahma  is  well 
feathered,  has  a  Small  comb  aud  also  a  good 
appetite.  Cut  off  the  comb  of  a  Leghorn,  aud 
keep  the  bird  warm  aud  comfortable,  and  it 


GREENHOUSE  STRUCTURES. 


PETER  HENDERSON. 


Wooden  buildings  better  than  brick;  boards 
and  tarred  paper;  no  hollow  walls  stuffed, 
with  sawdust;  light  the  all-important 
requisite;  1 2-inch  glasses ;  bedding  the 
panes;  setting  the  glass  with  ltstonev-lilce 
cement;  steam  or  hot  water  for  heating; 
don't  sink  the  houses. 


Greenhouses  are  being  erected  by  thous¬ 
ands  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  country, 
not  only  for  gx-owiug  flowers  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  vegetables  and  fruits.  But 
the  principles  for  all  such  purposes  are  now 
nearly’  all  the  same,  the  object  being  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  light  during  the  winter 
months,  which  is  found  to  be  had  by  building 
the  greenhouses  20  toot  iu  w  idth  aud  of  bight 
showu  by  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  2). 
The  usual  way  of  constructing  the  walls  is  of 
wood,  usiug  locust,  cedar,  or  chestnut  posts,  to 
which  are  first  nailed  ordinary  hemlock 
boards, if  cheapness  is  a  consideration.  To  these 
is  tacked  a  layer  of  asphalt  or  tarred  paper, 
finishing  off  on  the  outside  with  matched 
boardo.  These  two  thicknesses  of  boards,  with 
the  asphalt  paper  between,  make  not  only  a 
“warmer”  wail,  but  a  more  durable  oue  than 
au  eight-inch  brick  wall,  experience  having 
showu  us  that  unless  a  brick  wall  is  very 
heavy  it  “heaves”  in  a  few  yrears,  owing  to  the 


will  equal  the  Brahma  as  a  winter  layer.  The 
cold  winds  are  the  great  drawbacks  to  laving, 
and  warmth  and  nourishing  food  the  rem¬ 
edies. 

Because  instinct  teaches  the  turkey  and 
guinea  to  roost  high,  in  order  to  avoid  ene¬ 
mies  below,  this  does  not  indicate  that  there 
are  any  advantages  in  the  “out-d(Tor’’  theory. 
Train  them  when  young  to  go  under  shelter, 
and  they  will  thrive  better,  and  grow  faster 
and  larger  than  those  not  so  provided  for. 
They  will  also  begin  to  lay  sooner,  and  be  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  for  spring  operations.  Often  the 
out-door  birds  freeze  to  death  or  become  in¬ 
jured  in  the  combs,  feet,  and  legs,  while  colds 
and  roup  play  havoc  with  them.  The  tree- 
tons  may  answer  well  in  summer,  but  not 
when  the  mercury  falls  below  freezing. 

The  care  of  the  eggs  for  hntehing  requires 
attention  this  month.  If  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nest  they  will  be  fujitred.  Extreme 
beat,  and  cold  injure  the  vitality  of  eggs.  Dip 
the  ends  of  them  in  very  warm  water  for  a  few 
moments,  and  they  will  not  hatch.  Dip  the 
ends  iu  very  cold  water  for  a  while,  and  the 
same  result  occurs.  To  secure  good  hatches, 
the  eggs  must  be  collected  frequently,  and 
kept  in  some  place  of  an  even  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees  above  zero.  If  turned  half 
over  ou'-c  a  day  they  will  keep  for  a  mouth. 

The  best  egg-producing  foods  for  winter  use 
are  those  abounding  in  nitrogen.  Insect  food 
supplies  sucli  demand  in  summer,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  the  hens  must  be  provided  with  that  which 
they  should  have.  Chean  foods  often  answer. 
Clover  hay  finely  chopped,  steeped  in  warm 
water,  and  then  thickened  with  ground  grain, 
is  excellent.  Meat,  beans,  buttermilk,  and 
middlings  will  be  found  serviceable.  A  pot, of 
beans  cooked,  and  thickened  with  ground 
oats,  and  fed  warm,  will  be  eagerly  relished. 
Avoid  over-feeding.  Give  a  warm  mess  in 
the  morning  of  a  variety,  chopped  cabbage  at 
noon,  and  nlentv  of  whole  grains  at  night. 


€\)t  SimiTcljfrti. 


PIG  MARKETING. 

COL.  E.  P.  CURTIS. 

Farmers  could  be  a  little  more  independ¬ 
ent  in  the  marketing  of  their  pigs.  City  peo¬ 
ple  will  buy  sausage,  head-cheese,  hams 
shoulders,  bacon  and  spare-ribs  of  a  fanner  if 
he  has  a  reputation  worth  anything  iu  bis 
business,  and  if  lie  has  not  it  is  his  own  fault. 
Tf  he  has  a  habit  of  taking  his  produce  to  the 
market  in  a  slovenly  and  undesirable  form,  he 
cannot  expect  people  to  want  his  pigs  when 
retailed  by  himself.  When  cut  up  and  sold 
from  a  butcher’s  shoo,  uo  oue  knows  where 
they  come  from  and  no  one  seems  to  care. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  reform  A  fanner  who 
wears  clean  clothes  and  does  not  go  round  with 
the  tobacco  juice  running  down  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  and  who  blows  his  nose  with  a 
handkerchief  can  go  into  a  city  man’s  place  of 
business  and  sav:  “My  name  is  Curtis.  1 
have  a  nice  lot  of  hogs  which  have  been  grown 
on  my  farm.  They  have  been  fattened  on 
milk,  corn  and  wheat  middlings  and  are  heal¬ 
thy  and  will  make  the  best  of  meat.  They 
have  been  kept  clean  and  have  had  pure  air  to 
breathe.  I  want,  to  kill  them  and  retail  the 
parts.  I  can  sell  you  sausage,  also  head  cheese 
made  by  tnv  wile;  and  spare-ribs  for  10 
cents  a  pound;  also  the  lard  I  will  deliver 
these  fresh  and  in  good  order,  and  at  the 
proper  time  I  will  sell  von  hams,  shoulders  and 
baron  at,  I  think,  1“  cents  a  pound.  The 
jowls  are  made  into  head  cheese.  We  will  also 
have  some  scrapple,  which  is  an  excellent  food 
and  very  healthy,  for  10  emits  a  pound,”  Un¬ 
less  this  city  man  was  a  fool  ho  would  sec  that 
ins  opportunity  had  come  to  buy  healthv  meat 
in  tie1  most  desirable  forms,  at  considerably 
less  than  the  grocers’  or  Imt  diors’  prices,  and 
at  tin*  same  time  by  a  little  side  trade  with  a 
countryman  win  a  customer, and  he  would  say; 
“When  you  come  to  town  bring  me  a  few 
pounds  of  sausage,  head-cheese,  scrapple  and 
a  spare-rib  or  two,  and  when  the  time  comes, 
two  sides  of  bacon,  a  ham  and  a  shoulder.” 

Tliis  conversation  is  no  romance.  It  has  oc¬ 
curred  and  ought  to  he  repeated  until  it  has 
fixed  a  business  relation  between  producerand 
consumer,  which  will  benefit  both.  The  farm¬ 
er  will  get  more  and  the  city  men  pay  less. 
To  carry  it  out,  the  farmer  must  have  the 
pigs,  and  lie  must  know  how  to  do  things, 
and  if  he  has  not  had  the  experience  and  does 
not  possess  the  gumption,  then  in*  should  hire 
some  one  who  is  an  expert  in  butchering  and 
in  cutting  mid  preparing  meats. 

By  taking  the  pains  alluded  to,  and  the  troub¬ 
le,  any  good  farmer  can  market  his  pigs  at 
about  twice  the  amount  the  butchers  are 
willing  to  pay  There  is  no  justice  in  a  butcher 
getting  double  the  cast  for  the  meat  he  sells. 
The  biggest  folly  I  know  of  iu  this  line,  is  the 
custom  which  has  grown  up  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  selling  all  thoir.culves,  lambs,  sheep,  pigs 


and  beeves  to  a  horde  of  country  butchers  who 
buy  at  their  own  prices  and  sell  the  same 
meats  right  back  to  the  farmers  at  double  and 
thrible  the  amount  they  paid  for  them.  Little 
work  and  big  pay  is  their  motto.  A  neighbor 
asked  me  the  other  day  what  I  got  for  my 
lambs — Merinos.  I  told  him  “From  four  tp 
five  dollars.”  I  explained,  “We  ate  them  and 
so  saved  buying  meat  which  would  have  cost 
from  12  to  tfi  cents  per  pound,”  The  year 
before  the  butchers  offered  two  dollars  each. 
This  offpr  was  declined,  and  the  lambs  were 
killed  and  dressed,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  by  an 
experienced  butcher,  and  cut  into  quarters 
and  sold  at  the  village  at  eight  and  nine  cents 
a  pound,  and  twice  as  much  as  the  butchers 
had  offered  was  obtained  for  them.  Anybody 
who  has  a  family  to  sunport  will  buy  a  quarter 
of  lamb,  or  a  lot  of  fresh  pig  when  it  can  be 
had  at  a  wholesale  price. 


ijorsemait. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE 
BREEDS  OF’  HORSES  FOR  THE 
FARMERS  TO  REAR. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 

The  carriage  horse;  how  to  breed  it;  the, 
buggy  or  light  wagon  horse:  ponies ;  the. 
“ express ”  horse;  the  saddle  horse;  the 
heavy  cart  horse  the  most  easily  raised  and 
most  profitable;  essentials  for  usefulness;  a 
caution. 


Foremost  among  these  is  the  carriage 
horse,  which  should  he  Hi  to  lOto  hands  high, 
and  weigh  from  1.200  to  1.800  pounds.  There 
is  an  occasional  demand  at,  an  pxtra  price  for 
those  reaching  17  bands,  and  weighing  1,400 
pounds,  but  such  ought  not  to  be  sought  after, 
for  it  costs  considerably  more  to  breed  them. 
All  of  them  must  possess  fine  stvle  and  action, 
and  a  natural  free  trot  of  seven  miles  or  more 
per  hour.  The  most  desirable  colors  are  n 
bright  bay.  golden  sorrel  or  chestnut,  clear 
brown,  jet  black,  and  dapple  gray,  with  no 
more  white  on  them  than  one  or  two  ankles 
and  a  star  in  the  forehead.  Except  the 
stallion  fee.  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  fine 
carriage  horse  than  it  does  a  steer,  for  it  can 
be  put  to  light  work  on  the  farm  when  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  thenceforward  earn 
its  own  living  till  ready  to  be  sold,  when  it 
will  bring  from  three  to  four  times  as  much 
as  the  steei‘. 

An  excellent  method  of  breeding  these  is  to 
cross  the  stoutest  of.  our  choicest  common 
marcs  with  the  largest  size  and  most  compact 
(pony-built)  thoroughbred  stallions,  or,  what 
might  prove  still  better,  would  lie  to  use  the 
Cleveland  Bay.  This  breed  is  highly  prized 
in  England  for  the  carriage,  being  of  the  right 
size,  action  and  style.  One  very  desirable 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  these,  is  that 
the  colts  almost  universally  come  of  a  bright 
bay  color,  which  enables  the  farmers  of  a 
neighborhood  to  match  them  more  easily 
when  full-grown.  A  number  of  these  horses 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States, 
more  particularly  into  the  West,  during  the 
past  10  years,  aud  they  are  highly  prized 
there  for  breeding  purposes,  ns  the  progeny  is 
much  sought  after  by  gentlemen  of  our  cities, 
who  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  them. 

Next  comes  the  light  wagon  or  buggy  horse, 
about  15  hands  high,  and  weighing  a  little  less 
or  more  than  1.000  pounds.  He  should  be  as 
stylish  as  the  carriage  horse,  with  more  sneed, 
which  is  easily  obtained  if  sired  by  a  fast-trot¬ 
ting  stallion.  This  is  important  to  business 
men,  for  time  is  precious  to  them,  and  they 
want  a  smart  horse  on  the  road,  one  that  can 
cover,  when  desired,  from  nine  to  11  milesper 
hour,  for  a  few  hours  in  succession,  without 
danger  of  injury.  The  colors  may  lie  the 
same  as  those  alwve  descril.ied  in  the  ea-riage 
horse,  with  the  addition  of  some  others,  such 
as  varied  roans,  grays,  and  pure  white.  Tf  not 
so  much  speed  is  required,  the  cross  of  a  com¬ 
pact.  kind-tempered  Thoroughbred  stallion  on 
the  common  mares  of  the  country  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  and  highly- spirited  progeny. 

Ponies  may  bo  of  many  sorts  for  ladies  ami 
children  riding  and  driving,  and  cau  be  well 
reared  on  a  less  fertile  soil  thau  larger  horses. 
They  may  vnrv  from  the  slow-paced  shaggy, 
Shetland,  of  nine  hands,  or  even  less,  to  the 
clean-limbed,  pure  Indian,  the  fleet,  beautiful 
high-bred,  and  the  Arabian  grades  of  14  to  14  Ij 
hands  in  bight. 

The  express  horse  answers  very  well  from 
15 1  j  to  Id  hands  high  and  of  a  weight  of  1,100 
to  1,200  pounds.  He  can  bo  less  stylish  than 
the  gentlemeu’s  roadster,  and  considerably 
slower  in  the  trot;  but  a  fast  and  easy  walk  is 
very  essential.  This  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
four  miles  per  hour,  and  five  miles  would  be 
still  better. 

A  reasonable  saddle  horse  cau  now  aud  then 
be  selected  from  some  of  the  above,  but  the 
surer  way.to  obtain  a  really  pleasantly  gaited 


and  handsome  animal  is  to  go  to  Kentucky 
aud  Tennessee  for  it.  There  they  are  bred 
esneclally  for  tliis  purpose,  and  are  equal  to 
the  very  best  obtainable  in  any  other  country 
whatever.  Their  paces  are  a  fast,  easy  walk, 
a  delightful  amble,  fox-trot  and  gallop.  A 
few  of  them  can  be  seen  now  and  then  giving 
their  possessors  an  airing  in  our  Central 
Park. 

The  heavy  farm,  quarrv,  city  truck,  and 
cart  horse  is  the  easiest  and  most  profitable  of 
all  that  the  farmer  can  real’ ;  for  as  it  can  be 
put  to  work  at  two  years  old,  and  after  that 
more  than  earn  its  living  and  interest  on  its 
cost  to  four  years  old,  when  it  will  be  readv 
for  sale,  it  is  more  cheanlv  raised  than  a  bul¬ 
lock,  and  will  sell  readily  for  twice  to  thrice 
as  much,  and  if  a  little  superior  iu  style  to 
the  generality  of  its  class,  a  still  higher  price 
can  be.  obtained.  These  may  vary  in  hight 
from  16  to  18  hands,  and  weigh  from  1,400 
to  1.800  pounds  in  fair  working  flesh.  Anv 
color  is  admissible,  but  a  preference  is  given 
to  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  carnage  horse. 
A  fast,  free  walk  is  all-important  in  this 
class  of  horses,  as  for  those  in  the  express, 
and  it  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles 
per  hour,  and  another  mile  added  to  this  is 
eagerly  sought  for.  and  an  animal  able  to  walk 
it  would  com  man  il  a  considerably  higher  price. 
A  fair  trot  is  also  commendable,  but  five  to 
six  miles  per  hour  of  this  gait,  light  loaded,  is 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser.  Few 
of  this  class  of  horses  were  bred  in  our  States 
up  to  the  year  1875,  except  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Since  then  importations  from 
France  and  Great  Britain  set  in  rapidly,  and 
heavy  horses  are  annually  brought  over  from 
these  countries  by  the  thousand.  The  great 
majority  of  such  have  been  stallions,  used  to 
cross  on  the  larger  mares  of  our  country. 
Half-breeds  of  this  progeny  are  considerably 
iniproved  in  size  and  power  over  their  dams, 
while  those  of  three-fourths  to  seven-eighths 
grow  up  about  as  large,  and  are  quite  as  use¬ 
ful  for  general  work  as  any  of  the  imported 
fall-bloods.  All  these  grades  are  readily  sold 
at  extra  high  prices,  and  the  supply  has  not 
yet  reached  the  demand,  nor  is  it  likely  for 
ypars  to  come,  so  that  the  farmers  cau  embark 
in  this  business  with  the  utmost  safety,  and 
with  a  certainty  of  realizing  handsome  profit ; 
from  it. 

Now,  having  briefly  described  these  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of  horses,  something  should  be  said 
of  the  qualities  that  insure  their  usefulness. 
The  first  thing  to  look  at  is  the  feet,  for  unless 
these  are  of  good  shape  with  plenty  of  frog, 
and  a  tough. clear  hoof,  well  set  up  at  the  heels, 
the  animal  will  be  of  little  value  and  totally 
unfit  for  work  on  a  hard  road  or  town  and 
city  pavemeuts.  The  pasterns  must  be  rather 
short  and  slope  at  the  same  angle  as  the 
shoulder  blade;  the  legs  fiat  and  wide,  with 
strong  eonls.  and  short  from  the  joints  down 
to  the  ground:  the  kn*»es  and  hocks  large  ami 
firmly  knit;  the  shoulders  slanting  enough  for 
collars  to  tit  closely  along  their  whole  length; 
the  back  short;  the  belly  considerably  longer: 
the  croup,  quarter  and  thighs  full  and  muscu¬ 
lar.  A  good  set  of  the  tail  well  up,  is  admired, 
aud  so  are  an  arched  neck,  fine  head  and  ears 
and  dished  face. 

And  now  a  word  of  caution;  do  not. embark, 
unless  particularly  well  off.  and  advantage¬ 
ously  situated,  in  the  breeding  of  the  race¬ 
horse  ami  fast  trotter;  for  the  extra  expeuse 
and  hazard  of  doing  so  are  great,  and  few 
prizes  are  drawn  from  them  against  very 
many  blanks.  Leave  them  to  the  wealthy 
aud  fanciful,  aud  turn  your  attention  wholly 
to  the  useful;  you  will  thus  tie  saved  much 
anxiety  and  care,  and  with  proper  attention 
you  will  obtaiu  a  fair  amount  of  prosperity 
in  your  business, 


Caw. 


“ Ei'ery  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Lair. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.” 

Cloud  Upon  Title. — Where  the  wife’s 
separate  property  is  about  Pi  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff  for  payment  of  her  husband’s  debts, 
upou  a  clear  showing  that  the  property  is  hers 
and  not  her  husband’s,  she  may  have  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  sheriff  from  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  sale,  as  it  would  cast  a  cloud  upon 
her  title.  Tibbetts  vs.  Fore,  Assignee,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  _ 

.11.  L.  A.,  Rochester ,  .V.  1". — If  I  should  write 
my  will  and  sigu  it  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  who  also  sigu  the  same  as  witnesses 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  would  the  said 
will  be  valid,  whether  the  witnesses  are  lega¬ 
tees  or  not?  Are  the  witnesses  required  to  be 
sworn! 

A  .vs. — The  statutes  of  this  State  provide 
that  a  will  shall  be  valid,  even  though  the  wit¬ 
nesses  may  he  interested,  but  only ’as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  other  legatees.  No,  witness  can 


profit  by  a  will  that  cannot  be  proved  except 
by  his  testimony,  but  he  can  be  compelled  to 
give  testimony  to  establish  its  execution,  al¬ 
though  the  legacy  to  him  may  thereby  be  ren¬ 
dered  void. 

R.  FI .  Rahway.  N.  J. — A  mortgagee  bolds 
a  mortgage  on  land  iu  this  State,  made  12 
yeai-s  ago,  and  which  was  dulv  recorded.  He 
has  never  made  demand  for  either  principal  or 
interest,  although  both  are  long  since  due.  nor 
has  anything  been  paid  to  him  on  either  ac¬ 
count.  Duriug  the  above  period  he  has  re¬ 
sided  in  a  citv  near  by  and  could  have  made 
demand  at  any  time.  Are  his  rights  impaired 
bv  bis  failure  to  do  so? 

Ans. — The  statute  of  limitations  does  not 
run  against  the  bond,  under  New  .torse v  law, 
until  the  lapse  of  16  years  from  the  time  it  is 
due.  and  interest  being  regarded  as  a  mere 
incident  of  the  debt,  it  consequentiv  ha«  been 
said  judicially,  and  in  our  opinion  judiciously, 
that,  interest  can  be  collected  as  long  as  the 
principal  is  not  barred.  (Grafton  Bankv.  Dol, 
19  Vt.,  463 )  On  this  principle,  the  mort¬ 
gagee  in  the  case  above  stated,  has  lost  no 
right,  so  far,  by  his  delay  to  collect  his  debt. 

R.  FI..  New  York  Citv — 1.  Do  the  laws  of 
New  York  State  forbid  trading  in  “nuts,  and 
calls?”  2.  Do  the  English  laws  forbid  such 
trading?  3.  Are  “long”  aud  “short'’  sales  il¬ 
legal  in  New  York,  or  anv  other  State,  or  in 
England?  4.  Is  there  morallv  anv  difference 
between  btiving  “long”  or  selling  “short”  and 
trading  in  “puts  and ’calls?” 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  at  present  no  law  in  the 
State  of  New  York  making  “nuts”  and  “calls” 
illegal,  and  the  Court  of  Anneals,  in  passing 
upon  a  sale  of  this  kind,  said  “there  is  no  in¬ 
herent  vice  in  such  a  contract.”  IBiglow  vs. 
Benedict.  7ll  N  Y..  202  )  Such  contracts  are 
illegal  in  Illinois  and  some  oth**r  States ;  but 
they  are  often  made  nevertheless.  2.  Such 
transactions  were  formerlv  prohibited  in  Eng¬ 
land  bv  statutes,  which,  however,  were  re¬ 
pealed  by  that  of  23  and  24  Yict.,  e.  28,  and 
they  are  not  now  illegal.  3.  Georgia  and 
Ohio  statutes  foi*hid  “long”  and  “short”  sales, 
but  they  are  not  illegal  in  England,  nor,  with 
the  exceptions  noted,  iu  this  country.  4. 
Morallv  these  transactions  all  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Thev  may  sometimes  be  legiti¬ 
mate.  but  generally  they  are  gambling 
ventures. 

H.  R..  Rochester.  V.  V. — The  owner  of  cer¬ 
tain  property  in  White  Co..  Tenn..  died  19 
years  ago,  since  which  time  no  taxes  have 
been  paid  by  his  heirs.  Is  there  anv  law  or 
obstacle  that  would  now  prevent  them  from 
getting  full  possession?  There’s  no  claim 
against  the  property  except  what  may  arise 
from  the  non-payment  of  faxes. 

Axs. — Land  in  Tennessee  is  sold  for  taxes 
the  following  vear  after  default  in  their  pay  - 
ment.  and  the  owner  then  has  two  vears  within 
which  he  may  redeem.  After  that,  unless  the 
tax  title  can  lie  attacked  and  set  aside  for  ir¬ 
regularities,  the  purchaser  at  the  tax  sale  can¬ 
not  be  disturbed.  The  conclusion  follows,  al¬ 
most  to  a  certainty,  that  the  land  in  question 
has  beeu  sold  for  taxes  long  ago,  aud  is  now 
past  redemption. 


™  Fro  MlNovembcrJ28, ‘last  fy  ear. rto”  February 
IS,  this  year,  the  Eye-Opener  almost  every 
week  exposed  a  lot  of  Florida  land  frauds 
which  were  widely  advertised  in  the  papers. 
Of  these  the  principal  frauds  were  Sarasota 
Bay,  Pa' ma  Sola.  Marion  Citv,  Grant  Park, 
Parkersburg,  Parkersvilie,  Do  Witt.  Belmore 
City.  Silver  Springs  Park,  Bertram  aud  St. 
Andrew’s  Bay.  They  were  all  paper  cities — 
very  nice  in  print,  with  timber-shaded  streets, 
fine  houses  and  a  happy,  thrifty,  industrious 
population;  while  orange  groves  and  truck 
patches  throve  splendidly  in  the  rich  soil  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Lots  in  these 
thriving  towns,  with  a  splendid  future  before 
them,  wore  offered  for  a  song — 810  each — aud 
splcudid  locations  in  the  surroundiug  country 
were  “sacrificed”  with  the  most  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  laud-owners’  interests,  “The  St. 
Andrew’s  Bay  R.  R.  and  Laud  Couipauy” 
outstripped  all  the  others  in  the  generosity  of  its 
offers.  It.  offered  2(1,000  acres  iu  2' V  to  40-acre 
traets  free,  and  sent  us  a  long,  lying  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  insertion  of  which  in  our  columns 
was  to  be  paid  for  by  a  liberal  land  grant. 
The  Eye-Opener  was  personally  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  places  fraudulently  adver¬ 
tised,  and  the  offer  was  declined ;  but  a  free 
advertisement  was  afforded  the  fraud.  The 
honest  iuhabitantsof  the  surrounding  country 
wrote  indignantly  to  the  papers,  exposing  the 
various  laud  ‘frauds,  chiefly  conducted  by 
Northern  rascals'  and  tadveuturers.  Soou  after 
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our  exposures  several  articles  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun  and  Tribune  bitterly  denounc¬ 
ing  the  humbugs,  and  the  New  York  Herald 
sent  a  “Special  Commissioner”  to  investigate 
and  “write  up”  the  nefarious  schemes  on  the 
spot,  aud  this  be  fearlessly  did  iu  a  number 
of  trenchant  articles  in  that,  paper.  These, 
like  our  own  exposures,  were  widely  copied  by 
honest  papers  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Not  one  of  the  places  was  anything  like  the 
picture  drawn  of  it.  All  of  them  wore  either 
in  the  woods,  in  the  swamps,  or  in  the  sand 
dunes  along  the  low,  barren,  marshy,  pestilen¬ 
tial  coast.  The  houses,  the  streets,  the  groves 
and  plantations  existed  only  on  paper.  The 
laud  would  generally  be  dear  at  25  cents  an 
acie,  while  lots  in  the  paper  cities  were  sold  at 
§10  apiece.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  invest¬ 
ed  by  credulous  simpletons  from  various  parte 
of  this  country  and  Europe;  several  colonies 
went  down  to  take  possession  of  their  share  of 
the  promised  land;  hut.  all  ended  in  general 
disappointment,  profanity,  and  disgust.  The 
St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Company,  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  frauds,  according  to  the  Herald  Com¬ 
missioner,  is  again  offering  largo  tracts  of 
land  “free” — or  rather  for  25  cents — to  those 
who  may  be  foolish  enough  to  bite  at  the  allur¬ 
ing  bait,  aud  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  an 
esteemed  New  York  State  agricultural  con¬ 
temporary  has  opened  its  columns  to  the  fraud. 
Should  our  esteemed  contemporary  have  inno¬ 
cently  accepted  a  grant  ol’  4*)  acres  of  Florida 
laud  for  the  liberal  space  it  gives  to  Bay  R. 
R.  and  Land  CA,  we  beg  to  assure  it  of  our 
risible  sympathy  that  it,  as  well  ns  the  gullible 
among  its  patrons,  has  been  deceived.  The 
post  oil  ice  authorities  should  prevent  this  con¬ 
cern  from  using  the  U.  B.  mails  for  fraudulent 
purposes. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— We  do  not  rec¬ 
ommend  C-  S.  Shoemaker,  “  aural  surgeon,” 

Readiug,  Pa . The  National  Bazar  of 

this  city  is  a  humbug . We  cannot  rec¬ 

omend  the  Gregg  Remedy  Co.,  Palmyra,  N. 

Y _  A,  .1.  Olin,  P,  D.  Clark,  Thus.  Noel 

and  Jno.  C.  West  &  Co,  Chicago,  III.,  should 
be  “left  severely  alone.’'....  The  World 
Publishing  Company,  Kansas  City,  is  report¬ 
ed  to  be  a  fraud.  Bo  is  the  Rutland  Publish¬ 
ing  < ‘ompanv,  ICaston,  Pa.... The  Home  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  one  of 

the  “work-at-home”  heartless  humbugs. . 

We  do  not  recommend  the  “  International 
Banking  Co.”  of  this  city . 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Artesian,  Gas  and  Oil,  Wells. — Cata¬ 
logue  from  the  Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  best  cat¬ 
alogues  we  have  ever  examined.  The  subject 
is  so  well  analyzed  and  condensed  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  give  a  synopsis  without 
printing  the  whole  catalogue.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  are  inclined  to  undervalue  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  literary  features  of  their  cat¬ 
alogues.  They  make  a  mistake.  Just  as  there 
is  everythiug  iu  the  wording  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  there  is  everything  in  the  way  an  im¬ 
plement  or  system  is  described.  This  cata¬ 
logue  comes  as  near  to  being  a  model  as  we 
are  likely  to  And.  The  Pierce  Well  Co.  are 
a  reliable  concern.  From  a  small  beginning 
they  have  worked  up  a  good  business,  and  they 
have  conducted  business  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  satisfaction. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate.— Walter  Baker  & 
Co.,  Rochester.  Mass.,  issue  a  very  neut  little 
volume  of  165  pages,  giving  n  short  history  of 
the  above  articles  of  diet.  The  book  is  read- 
aide  and  interesting.  It-  is  evidently  the  re 
suit  of  a  vast  amount  of  reading  and  study. 
The  use  of  cocoa  as  a  drink  in  the  place  of  tea 
and  coffee  is  rapidly  increasing.  We  believe 
it  to  bo  a.  more  healthful  drink  than  either. 
Its  more  general  use  would  bring  new  life  to 
the  thousands  of  women  who  have  boiled  their 
nervous  systems  up  in  the  coffee  pot  or  tanned 
themselves  a  dark  yellow  with  poor  tea.  The 
cocoa  made  by  Walter  Baker  A  Co.,  is  pure 
and  good.  Having  used  it  for  years  we  know 
it  to  be  a  pleasant, and  nutritious  drink. 

Health  Papers  is  the  title  of  a  well  printed 
pamphlet  sent,  out  by  the  American  Spectator 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  The  “papers” 
are  written  by  Dr.  R.  C,  Flower,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  very  sensible  and  practical. 
The  articles  on  “The  Value  of  Bleep”  and  “Eat¬ 
ing  for  Health.”  are  very  sound.  Sleep  and 
eating  are  the  two  great  sustuiuers  of  life,  yet 
plenty  of  us  do  not  know  how  to  get  the  best 
out,  of  them.  Speaking  of  consumption,  Dr. 
Flower  thinks  that  medicine  alone  never  has 
and  never  can  cure  the  disease.  A  proper  use 
of  remedies  coupled  with  thorough  and  wise 
treatment  of  the  patient  will, if  started  in  time 
cure  a  majority  of  cases.  Too  much  of  the 
book  is  taken  up  with  an  advertisement  of  Dr. 
Flower  and  bis  practice,  In  a  free  advertis¬ 


ing  pamphlet  this  would  be  excusable,  but  hi  a 
book  of  the  price  of  this  one,  50  cents,  it  is  out 
of  place. 

“  Corn  Is  King”  is  the  title  of  n  pamphlet 
sent,  out  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  by  Hon.  Robert 
W.  Furnas.  It  is  a  synopsis  of  addresses  de¬ 
livered  by  the  author  before  various  agricul¬ 
tural  societies.  It  is  devoted  to  the  origin, 
history,  uses  and  abuses  of  corn,  and  tells  the 
story  in  a  plain,  readable  way.  Mr.  Furnas 
thinks  the  most  successful  com  farmers  are 
those  who  have,  as  it  were,  made  their  own 
varieties.  They  lust,  select,  of  the  corn  in 
their  own  locality,  the  most,  obtainable  typo. 
From  this  they  annually  choose  the  best  seed 
of  oar,  until  it  1ms  been  bred  to  a  desirable 
or  required  standard. 

President’s  Inauguration.  A  pamphlet 
containing  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  W',  I.  Chamberlain  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  We 
have  already  given  copious  extracts  from 
President  Chamberlin  u’s  address,  which  We 
consider  the  ablest  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  agricultural  education  we  have  ever 
read.  The  United  States  Government  would 
do  well  to  print  an  edition  of  10,000.000  copies 
Of  this  pumphlct  and  see  that,  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  this  country. 
Published  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
at  Arnes,  Iowa, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Indi 
anapolis,  January  4-0.  An  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  arranged,  including  papers 
from  eminent  authorities.  Other  Indiana 
associations  will  meet  as  follows,  at  Indi¬ 
anapolis:  Short-horn  Breeders,  January  25  ; 
Wool  Crowd's,  January  215;  Swine  Breeders, 
January  27;  Horse  Breeders,  January  US; 
Jersey  Cattle  Breeders,  February  I;  Cane 
Growers,  December  30  aud  81. 

American  Florists.  Proceedings  of  the 
second  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
August  18-21.  Au  exceedingly  interesting 
pamphlet  of  150  pages.  If  we  may  judge  from 
these  proceedings,  the  American  Florists  must 
be  business  people  of  m  very  jolly  nature. 
Those  who  attended  the  convention  appear  to 
have  had  a  royally  gootl  time,  while  the  vol¬ 
ume  contains  much  valuable  information. 

Beautiful  Calendars  are  sent  out  by 
John  Watmmaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  One  is 
given  up  to  quotations  from  Dickens.  On  the 
panel  are  pictures  of  Cnpi,  Cuttle,  Tilly  Blow- 
boy,  Mr.  Pickwick  ami  other  popular  char¬ 
acters.  The  other  calendar  is  made  up  from 
Tennyson’s  poems.  Botli  are  very  neat. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Idaho. 

Horse-Shoe  Bend,  Boise  Co.,  Dee.  9.— 
Without  irrigat  ion  we  could  not  succeed.  Our 
summers  are  long  aud  dry.  Thermometer  to¬ 
day  60“  in  the  shade;  no  frost  in  the  ground. 
Here  lies  the  great  trouble  we  experience  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit — a  warm  spell,  enough  to 
start  the  sap,  aud  tlieu  a  freeze  up.  A.  L.  R. 
Illinnix. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Joe  Daviess  Co., 
Dee.  13. — This  country  has  frozen  up,  with 
creeks  aud  wells  very  low,  and  many  are 
driving  their  stock  several  miles  for  water. 
Corn  is  scarce  and  high,  and  none  to  be  had 
except  at  the  It.  R.  to  which  it  is  shipped  from 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  etc.,  and  sold  to  farmers 
at,  40  cents  per  bushel.  We  have  had  hardly 
snow  enough  to  cover  the  ground;  but  there 
have  been  several  mornings  when  the  mercury 
stood  below  zero.  Prices  ore  ad  va  ueing  slowly ; 
but  the  blatherskite  loaders  of  the  strikes  in 
Chicago  have  knocked  off  farmers’  profits  to 
the  turn-  of  several  million  dollars  this  full. 
If  they  ain’t  satisfied  with  §1.75  to  84.00  for  10 
hours’  work,  let  them  come  out  and  work  us 
farmers  have  to  do  to  live — 14  to  Hi  hours  for 
$1.  W.  S.  8, 

Indiana, 

Madison  Co,,  Dec.  14. — The  winter  has  been 
mild  thus  far.  Corn  all  iu  the  crib;  price 
80  cents.  Hog  cholera  has  bees  more  preva¬ 
lent  than  ever  before.  In  1870  this  eouuty 
had  5 i.OOO  hogs.  The  estimated  total  loss  this 
year  is  onc-fiftli  of  all,  or  11,000  head.  If 
valued  at  §3  eueli,  It,  makes  an  average  loss  of 
about  §10  to  each  farmer.  Some  counties  in 
the  State  have  had  heavier  losses.  All  other 
kinds  of  stock  are  healthy  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Feed  IS  almndunt.  The  area  to  grass  is 
being  enlarged  every  year,  which  means  less 
hired  help  and  more  stock  and  richer  fields. 
A  creamery  on  a  large  scale  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Noblcsville— the  first  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  Fat  Ha  mb  cans  are  used;  15 
cents  a  guuge  is  the  present  price,  equivalent 
to  15  cents  a  pound  for  butter.  s.  w.  h. 

l>linnr*o(n. 

WASECA,  Waseca  Co.,  Dec.  16. — In  this 
county  and  the  county  west  of  this  (Blue 

Earth)  crops  were  the  best  for  some  years. 

D.  P. 


Pennsylvania. 

Ariel,  Wayne  Co.,  Dec.  21.— We  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  tine,  healthy  commencement  of 
winter.  Good  sleighing  has  been  the  rule 
since  about  the  first  of  November.  The  past, 
season  has  not  been  considered  a  goon  one  for 
farm  crops.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  light,; 
grass  heavy;  winter  rye  an  average  crop. 
All  kinds  of  farm  produce  excepting  meat 
stock,  are  uow  bringing  fair  prices.  Apples 
and  most  other  fruits  were  but  partial  crops, 
aud  sell  readily.  Berries  of  all  kinds  were 
plenty.  Honey  crop  lighter  than  common. 
Sheep  are  now  iu  good  demand  and  scarce. 
We  have  the  best  of  sheep-grazing  land,  and  it 
ought  to  he  well  stocked;  liut  the  exception  is 
the  rule  in  that,  respect. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  necompauleil  by  the  name 
nml  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
askliiKii  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
oUr  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  u  few  questions  at 
one  t  ime.  Pul  questions  on  a  separate  place  of  paper. 


CHRONIC  NASAL  DISCHARGE  IN  A  HORSE. 

II.  F.  G.,  South  Manchester.  Conn. — My 
14-year-old  horse  for  about  a  year  has  been 
troubled  with  free  nasal  discharges  of  a  thin 
grayish  matter.  A  t  times  he  coughs  iu  sum¬ 
mer  as  well  as  winter.  He  is  always  in 
good  spirits.  What  should  be  done  for  him? 

ANSWERED  F.  L.  KILHOHNE. 

The  chronic  discharge  may  be  due  to  any 
one  of  several  causes.  Use  the  following  in¬ 
jection  on  alternate  days  for  a  week  or  two, 
unless  the  discharge  censes  before— sulphate 
of  zinc  aud  carbolic  acid  each  one  dram, 
glycerine  t  wo  ounces,  and  water  two  quarts. 
When  used,  the  solution  should  lie  milk- war  in 
and  injected  with  a  nasal  siphon  made  espec¬ 
ially  for  this  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  the 
siphon,  procure  about  three  feet  of  one-inch, 
firm  rubber  tubing,  and  a  glass  funnel  to  fit 
into  one  end  of  the  tubing  (any  druggist  can 
supply  them).  On  the  other  end  of  the  tubing 
place  a  piece  of  thick  leather  cut  to  fit  the 
nostril  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  liquid;  and 
to  make  the  lit,  more  perfect  use  wads  of  tow 
or  cotton.  Bring  the  horse’s  head  into  a  ver¬ 
tical  position,  insert  the  end  of  the  tubing 
into  the  nostril,  and  pack  the  tow  about,  the 
leather  to  perfectly  close  the  nostril  (of 
course,  leaving  the  other  nostril  open.)  Now- 
raise  the  funnel  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
head  and  slowly  pour  in  the  wash  until  it  rises 
in  this  side  and  cseapes  by  the  other  nostril. 
Then  repeat,  the  operation  on  the  other  nostril, 
so  as  Hi  make  sure  that  nil  parts  of  the  nasal 
raucous  membrane  have  been  reached.  Also 
give  twice  daily,  as  a  ball  or  in  solution,  in  a 
|iint,  of  water  or  a  bottle  of  ale,  two  drams 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  dram  aloes  aud  one 
ounce  powdered  gentian :  omit,  the  powder  on 
alternate  weeks.  Report  condition  in  two 
weeks;  and  if  there  is  no  improvement  give  a 
careful  description,  noticing  whether  the  dis¬ 
charge  is  from  one  nostril*  or  both,  and  also 
whether  as  free  when  head  is  raised  as  when 
lowered.  Examine  teeth  to  see  that  all  are 
sound.  With  the  ends  of  the  fingers  tap  on 
the  bones  of  the  fuee  to  sec  if  there  is  any  ten¬ 
derness  on  either  side  below  the  eye. 

SCAB  IN  SHEEP. 

W.  A.,  Gloucester  Co .,  N.  J.  i  have  100 
ewes  that,  will  commence  to  lamb  in  January, 
and  some  cf  them  have  the  scab.  They  are 
naturally  wild  and  I  have  not  a  warm  barn 
so  T  cannot  shear  them.  Would  there  be  much 
danger  of  losing  the  lambs  if  they  were  thor¬ 
oughly  dipped? 

Ans. — T)f  course,  the  sheep  cannot  be  shorn 
without  warm  quarters  in  which  to  keep  them; 
neither  should  they  be  dipped  at,  this  season 
without,  warm  quarters  while  getting  dry, and 
even  with  such  quarters  dipping  isa  severe  or¬ 
deal  for  a  pregnant  ewe.  We  should  by  all 
means  advise  the  use  of  crude  petroleum.  A 
stiff  brush,  something  like  a  large  stencil 
brush,  should  be  used,  and  pains  should  he 
taken  to  find  every  diseased  spot  and  to  break 
lip  the  scabs  and  work  the  petroleum  well  into 
every  part  of  the  sore,  even  to  its  bottom,  and 
also  well  around  the  margin.  Petroleum  is 
cheap  and  it  will  not  in  the  least  injure  the 
wool,  und  with  careful  handling  no  barm  can 
result  to  mother  or  tender  offspring.  The 
sheep  should  he  examined  once  a  week  fora 
few  weeks  so  us  to  find  any  spots  that  might 
have  previously  been  skipped. 

LADY  BIRD  BEETLES. 

A.  M.  S.,  Fast  on ,  N.  V.— What  are  the  in¬ 
closed  beetles? 

Ans.— Lady  Bird  Beetles.  The  species  is 


Hyppodamia  convergens.  The  black  mark¬ 
ings  on  a  bright,  orange  ground  make  this  a 
very  handsome  beetle.  It  is  more  than 
“harmless;  ’ it  is  positively  our  friend.  Both 
ns  larva*  and  grubs  they  feed  on  other  insects, 
and  in  such  seasons  ns  the  last,  when  plant  liee 
—aphides — are  so  very  common,  these  iieetles 
are  correspondingly  abundant,  and  by  feeding 
on  the  aphides  and  other  insect  pests,  they 
help  to  make  it  possible  for  inanto  raise  fruit, 
grains  and  vegetables.  We  don’t  know 
whether  I  here  is  a  single  family  of  insects  more 
worthy  of  our  praise  and  fostering  care. 
Last  season  we  saw  a  single  twig  that  had 
more  I  lian  a  score  of  these  insects  in  the  pupa 
state,  quietly  hanging  from  it,  awaiting  their 
transformations.  We  were  asked  how  best  to 
kill  them.  How  much  we  need  knowledge  on 
those  important  matters — to  kill  these  insects 
is  to  kill  our  best  friends. 

TONS  OF  HAY  IN  A  MOW. 

II.  F.,  Owensboro.  Ky. — What  is  a  good 
rule  for  finding  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  in 
barn,  bin  or  stack,  or  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  loose  or  bin  hay  it  will  take  to  make  a  ton 
when  baled. 

ANSWERED  BY  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

We  have  found  the  following  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  in  using  our  Continuous  Rebound 
Plunger  Hay  and  Straw  Press.  “Hay  in  the 
mow  will  vary  a  little  in  weight,  with  its  vary¬ 
ing  fineness  or  coarseness:  also,  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts  of  pressure  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected;  but  a  very  nearly  correct 
estimate  of  the  weight  ot  hay  in  the  mow  will 
he  obtained  by  allowing  512  cubic  feet  to  the 
tou.”  To  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
circular  stack,  square  the  diameter  of  the  base 
multiply  by  one-third  of  the  bight.  To  find 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  long  stack,  sub¬ 
tract  tlie  width  of  the  base  from  twice  its 
length;  multiply  by  the  width  and  one-third 
the  bight  (all  dimensions  must  lie  in  feet). 
Having  tba  cubic  feet  divide  by  512,  and  you 
will  have  the  number  of  toils. 

EXPOSED  SOILS. 

K.  K.  II.,  White  City ,  Kans. — Is  there  any 
truth  iu  the  statement  sometimes  made  that 
bare  ground  exposed  fora  lengthy  period  to 
the  weather  will  deteriorate,  hence  it  is  best 
to  have  something  growing  on  the  land,  even 
if  it  he  weeds?  If  so,  what  is  the  philosophy 
of  it? 

Ans. — Suppose  we  give  a  field  a  rest  of  10 
or  20  years — that  is.  uothing  to  be  taken  from 
the  field  and  it  is  not,  to  lie  cultivated.  This 
land  would  yield  a  heavier  crop  than  if  it  had 
been  continuously  cultivated  and  the  crops 
removed.  The  field  gams  something  during 
the  “rest”  of  10  or  20  years.  How  does  it 
gam?  The  plants  which  grow  ami  die  upon 
it  add  food  to  the  soil  in  two  ways — from  the 
air  and  from  the  soil — from  the  air  through 
the  leaves  chiefly;  from  the  soil,  through  the 
roots  which  extend  deep  enough  to  enrich  the 
surface  oil  at  the  expense  of  the  subsoil.  Nit¬ 
rogen  is  always  forming  in  the  soil.  When 
covered  with  vegetation  it  is  given  to  the 
plants.  When  Imre  it  pusses  off  into  the  utmo- 
spliore  or  leaches  through  the  soil. 


Miscellaneous. 

K.  Oblate.  Kans. — I  have  some  pure-bred 
Lincoln  owes,  w  hat,  other  breed  should  I  use 
to  get  finer  wool  while  keeping  up  the  size  ? 

Anh. — The  Liecester  breed  has  been  used 
to  refine  t  he  course  large  Lincoln,  and  a  cross 
of  it  will  still  further  refine  it,  without  de¬ 
creasing  t  he  size  much.  But  there  is  no  breed 
existing  which  can  be  crossed  on  the  Lincoln, 
which  will  make  the  wool  finer  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  size  of  the  carcass  somewhat.  Oxfords 
would  bo  the  next,  best,  lint  being  themselves 
ti  mixed  breed  might  make  au  unfavorable 
cross. 

./.  D.  I.  St .,  Thomas,  Fla. — 1.  What  is  a  re¬ 
liable  commission  firm  in  N.  Y.  City  to  whom 
I  can  send  early  Irish  potatoes  for  sale  {  2. 
Who  is  the  secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Hog 
Association?  3.  What  is  the  best  book  on  the 
hog  ? 

Ans— B.  H.  «fc  E.  II.  Frost,  100  Park  Place; 
or  E.  &  O.  Ward,  279  Washington  8t.,  N.  Y.  2 
M.  Springer, Springfield, III.  3.  Coburn’s  Swine 
Husbandry,  81,75, to  be  had'througli  the  Amer¬ 
ican  News  Company,  this  city. 

./.  IF.,  Port  Jackson,  N.  I' — How  much 
per  bushel  are  ashes  worth,  made  from  pine 
and  spruce  shavings? 

Ans. — Dr.  Kedzie,  a  good  authority,  gives 
the  value  of  such  ashes  as  816.00  per  ton, 
which  would  make  40  cents  for  each  bushel  of 
50  pounds.  The  value  of  any  particular  sam¬ 
ple  of  ashes  can  only  be  exactly  determined 
by  an  analysis. 

W.  Newton,  Fast  Newark,  N.  J. — 1.  Where 
can  1  get  little  Britany  cattle?  3.  Where  can 
the  grape  Rose  of  Peru,  spoken  of  in  ‘Califor¬ 
nia  Notes”  in  the  Rural  of  Nov.  30,  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Ans.— 1.  Who  within  a  reasonable  distance 
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would  be  willing  to  rctwh' a  hunlljr  of  hoys  or  girls  a 
part  of  the  tiny  or  evening;  could  make  hliusclf  very 
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lias  any  for  sale?  2.  From  the  California  nur¬ 
series.  Write  to  J.  B.  Armstrong,  Cloverdale, 
Cal. 

./.  W.,  Port  Jackson,  N.  Y. — Of  whom  can 
I  obtain,  separately,  the  ingredients  of  super¬ 
phosphate? 

Ans.— From  A.  L.  Sardy,  10  Burling  Slip, 
N.  Y. 

M.  M.  1. ).,  Dick,  Pa. — Where  can  I  get 
Cheviot  sheep? 

Ans. — Of  Win.  Curry,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Edmund  liirtsKY,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  pota¬ 
toes  for  several  years.  He  arrives  at  some  con¬ 
clusions  which  are  at  a  variance  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Rural  Grounds  experiments.  “The 
form  of  n  potato,”  he  says,  “can  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  changed  by  the  selection  of  any  particular 
form.”  Thismay  be  true  as  to  well  established 
varieties.  But  it  is  not  true  as  to  the  selection 
of  the  tubers  which  true  seed  produces.  We 
have  repeatedly  selected  differently  shaped 
potatoes  produced  by  the  seedling  plant  and 
established  varieties  widely  differing  from 
each  other  in  shape. 

Again  ho  says:  “The  seed-end  of  a  potato 
is  better  to  plant  than  the  stem -cud,  because 
the  plants  start,  with  more  vigor  and  produce 
larger  and  more  potatoes.”  Yea,  the  seed-end 
does  start  earlier  and  morB  vigorously  than 
the  stem-end.  Our  readers  will  remember  our 
reports  to  this  effect,  which  have  been  made 
for  five  or  six  years.  It  is  true  also  that  seed- 
end  pieces  will  produce  more  potatoes  than 
stem-end  pieces — but  they  are  smaller.  The 
greater  the  number  of  eyes  planted,  the  greater 
the  number  of  sprouts  and,  consequently,  the 
more  potatoes  are  formed.  But  they  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  smaller.  He  further  says  that  “two 
distinct  varieties  will  not  mix  in  the  hill.” 
This  is  a  postulate  and  scarcely  needs  to  bo 
stated.  There  will  always  be  farmers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  potatoes  do  mix  in  the  hill  as  well 
as  farmers  who  believe  that  wheat,  changes  to 
chess,  oats  to  barley,  etc.  But  until  absolute, 
proof  of  such  change's  has  boon  furnished,  we 
must  be  guided  by  what  we  know  of  the  laws 
of  plant  growth. 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Mit,  Pearsall,  of  the  Mich,  Hort.  Society, 
would  set  Spitzenberg  apples  were  he  to  plant 

an  orchard  to-day . . . . . 

Apple  trees  in  Michigan  had  been  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  and  London-purple  the  past 
season  and  the  apples  wore  nearly  free  of  the 
codling  moth,  and  more  perfect  thau  for 
years.  A  heaping  teaspoonful  of  Paris-green 
to  two  gallons  of  water  is  the  right  quantity . . 

As  to  the  Marlboro  Raspberry,  opinions 
varied.  Generally  it  was  said  that  it  does  not 
show  the  promised  vigor.  The  Lucretia  is  the 
best  dewberry  that  Pres.  Lyon  knows.  The 
Niagara  Grape  was  said  to  rot  when  the  Con¬ 
cord  rots . . . 

Belmont  Strawberry  was  well  spoken  of. 
The  Golden  Queen  Raspberry  is  of  a  flue  yel¬ 
low  color — quality  of  its  parent  the  Cuthbert. 

Hilborn  black-cap  less  seedy  thau  others . 

Do  not  locate  any  well  where  it  will  have 
soaknge  from  low  ground,  barnyards, cesspools 
or  privies,  is  the  good  advice  of  Mr.  Brooks,  in 

the  N.  Y.  Tribune . 

Joseph  Harris's  article  in  this  issue  w  ill 
show  market  gardeners  and  others  how  they 
may  raise  larger  crops  with  less  farm  mauure. 
The  thing  is  to  supply  the  nitrogen  in  an  avail 
able  form  just  when  the  plants  need  it,  and  in 
abundance . . . 

A  writer  iii  the  Scientific  American  men¬ 
tions  that,  young  snapping  turtles,  as  soon  as 
hatched  out.,  seek  by  direct  lines  the  nearest 
body  of  water,  though  it  may  be  a  quarter  of 
mile  distant. . . . . 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener’s  Magazine  tills 
her  vases  for  cut  Mowers  three  parts  full  with 
clean  silver  sand,  and  keeps  it  regularly  moist 
by  pouring  a  little  water  over  it  every  other 
day.  Thus  the  Mowers  are  kept  in  an  erect 
position . . . . . 

A  whiter  in  Home  and  Farm  (Louisville, 
Ky.,)  says  that  the  Japan  Clover  which  is  now 
talked  about  a  good  deal,  salivates  horses  and 
mules . . . . . . 

Prop.  J.  L.  Burnt,  of  the  Iowa  Agr’L  Coll, 
says,  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden,  that  he  has 
grown  tile  Worden  Grape  for  18  years  in  Iowa. 

It  always  colors  fully  one  week  in  advance  of 
the  Concord,  he  says,  and  is  in  prime  condition 
for  dessert,  use  when  the  Concord  is  still  sour. 
Ho  says,  also,  that  hub  year  with  another  it 
produces  more  pounds  of  grapes  to  the  vino 
»»d  that  the  clusters  are  larger  and  better 


shouldered,  the  berries  will  average  larger  and 
the  pulp  is  more  tender,  sweeter,  and  richer 
flavored  than  the  most  perfectly  ripened  Cou- 
coids  grown  on  the  same  soil . 

Prof.  Budd  further  says  that  the  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  estimate  of  the  Worden  has 
often  been  expressed  by  Eastern  growers . 

Ben  Pkrley  Poore  in  the  Cultivator  (Bos¬ 
ton)  talks  of  eats.  He  admits  t  hat  a  cat  is  a 
great,  addition  to  a  farm  house  if  it  will  haunt 
the  barn  and  catch  mice.  But  the  cat  is  in¬ 
capable  <)f  any  strong  attachment  to  persons, 
and  always  retains  its  perfidy  and  cruelty. 
Cats  are  powerfully  armed  with  sharp,  retrac¬ 
tive  claws,  which  when  at  rest  are  raised  up¬ 
wards  and  close  within  the  toes  by  the  action 
of  elastic  ligaments,  so  that  when  the  possessor 
walks  or  runs  they  have  no  chance  of  being 
worn  or  blunted . 

Cats  dislike  to  wet  their  feet,  Mr.  Poore 
says,  but  have  been  known  to  dart  into  shal¬ 
low  streams  and  catch  fish.  They  are  averse 
to  many  scents,  but  are  passionately  fond  of 
the  smell  of  valerian,  catnip,  nud  pennyroyal. 
The  sight  of  a  sleek,  beautifully-coated  cat, 
purring  by  the  kitchen  fire,  is  always  pleasant, 
but  to  pet  or  form  any  attachment  for  so  per¬ 
fidious  a  creature  is  wasted  affection  that 
could  bo  better  bestowed.  Selfish  persons  are 
notoriously  fond  of  cats,  and  make  pets  of 
them  in  preference  to  children  or  dogs,  who  in 

being  cared  for  require  some  sacrifices . 

The  editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
writing  from  Chicago,  says  that  the  cattlemen 
of  the  stock  yards  look  upon  veterinarians  as 
a  class  of  unscrupulous  quacks  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  feather  their  own  nests.  Later,  he  says 
that  the  cattlemen  at  the  spick  yards  have 
modified  their  attitude  towards  the  veterina¬ 
rians  . . . 

President  Cleveland,  in  his  message, 
says  that  none  labor  harder  or  more  continu¬ 
ously  than  farmers.  No  enactments  limit 
their  horn's  of  toil  and  no  interposition  of  the 
Government  enhances  to  any  great  extent  the 
value  of  their  products.  And  yet  for  many  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  the 
most  scrupulous  economy  enables  them  to 
bring  into  their  homes,  and  for  their  imple¬ 
ments  of  husban  Iry  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a 
price  largely  increased  by  an  unnatural  profit, 
which,  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  is 

given  to  the  more  favored  manufacturer . 

Howells,  in  Harpers, ’says  that  the  one  vvlio 
buys  sin  or  shame  or  corruption  of  any  sort,  is 
as  guilty  as  the  one  who  sells  it . 

A  South  Down  showed  the  least  percentage 
of  offal  compared  with  live  weight  at  the  late 
Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show,  and  the  winner  of 
the  carcass  prize  as  one-year-old  was  also  a 

South  Down . 

rilE  Michigan  Farmer  speaks  of  a  tendency 
towards  a  “sheep  famine”  in  the  near  future 
that  will  make  the  wool  crop  exceedingly 
short  in  Michigan . . . 

The  workingmen  say  that  the  rule  of  the 
capitalists  and  monopolists  is  a  kind  of 
despotism,  and  they  will  not  submit  to  it  any 
longer.  That  is  good,  says  the  Herald.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  “boss”  another  man. 
Bossism  is  ti  hateful  thing  under  the  best,  of 
circumstances,  iu  business,  in  the  church,  and 
in  politics.  But  here  is  something  which 
bothers  us.  When  a  strike  is  ordered,  isn’t  it 
generally  ordered  by  a  boss?  And  don’t  the 
workingmen  obey  as  implicitly  as  though  they 
were  the  rank  aud  tile  in  a  regiment? . 

Prof.  Shelton,  us  we  have  already  stated, 
has  tried  carp  in  the  pond  connected  with  tiie 
Kansas  Ag.  College.  He  began  in  the  Spring 
of  18sl  with  MM  young  fry  and  no  experience. 
He  has  now  some  choice  experience  but  no 
carp.  During  the  summer  of  | ss:j  they  multi¬ 
plied  enormously.  Then  ho  quadrupled  the 
capacity  of  his  pond  by  connecting  it  with  a 
neighboring  creek.  The  result  was  that  the 
suufish,  muskrats,  minks,  “shiners,”  etc.,  de¬ 
voured  both  eggs  aud  carp.  His  carp  were 
therefore  “marketed”  before  they  could  be 
gotten  out  of  t  he  pond.  Now  he  wants  some 
kind  of  a  fish  that  will  eat  "shiners"  and  sun- 
fish,  and  is  not  made  altogether  to  La'  eaten... 

The  above  we  find  in  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
though  we  have  published  it  before  either 
from  Prof.  Shelton  direct  or  from  some  other 
paper.  The  Rural’s  experience  with  carp  has 
already  been  stated.  Thirty-two  of  various 
sizes  were  placed  in  the  Rural  lake  three 
years  ago.  We  have  never  seen  one.  But 
the  lake  is  full  of  turtles,  “shiners,”  suufish 
etc.,  to  which  reason,  as  in  Professor  Shel- 
tou’s  case,  we  must  attribute  the  loss  of  out- 
carp . . . . 

Mr.  J.  Talcott,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  says,  in 
the  Cultivator,  that  ho  has  bred  the  Silver 
Gray  Dorking  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a 
bird  of  good  size;  the  chicks  feather  out  early 
ami  grow  finely.  By  some  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  us  the  best  fowl  for  the  table.  They  lay 
large  eggs  aud  are  good  layers,  careful  sitters 
aud  mothers.  An  objection  is  the  extra  too 
and  the  large  single  comb  which  is  liable  to 


be  frozen  in  winter  unless  the  fowls  are 
warmly  housed.  The  cocks  are  fine,  beau¬ 
tiful  birds . 

PROF.  Arnold  relates  an  instance — so  says 
the  Dairyman — of  a  cow  that  was  tethered  to 
the  leeward  of  a  lot  of  onions.  In  a  short  time 
her  milk  tasted  so  strong  of  onions  that  it  was 
unlit  for  use.  Cows  should  breathe  pure  air. . 

The  White  Minorcas,  a  new  breed  of  poul¬ 
try  in  this  country,  resemble  the  Black  Min¬ 
orcas  iu  all  except  color.  A  writer  iu  the 
Poultry  Keeper  says  that  the  chicks  are  very 
strong  and  that  pullets  often  begin  to  lay  when 
18  weeks  old.  The  egg  is  large  and  white, 
one  dozen  often  weighing  one  pound  and  14 
ounces  from  young  birds, and  two  pounds  from 
mature  hens.  These  White  Minorcas  are  not 
unlike  the  White  Leghorns  in  color,  shape 
aud  general  appearance,  though  somewhat 
larger . .  . 

IV  e  learn  from  the  American  Garden  that 
mushrooms  are  being  grown  to  perfection  in 
ordinary  greenhouses  at  Houghton  Farm . 

We  also  learn,  through  the  same  channel, 
that  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  .Station,  has  made  across  between 
the  French  Upright  and  the  Alpha  Tomato. 
The  French  Upright,  grows  in  an  upright  bush 
form,  as  shown  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  several  years 
ago.  The  fruit  ripens  late.  Mr.  Goff  now  has 
the  upright  form  and  earliness  of  fruiting 
combined.  The  tomatoes  are  of  perfect  form. 
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E.  E.  It.— A.  ft  B.— V.  II.  B.— A.  L.  J.-M.  W.  F.-E.  VV.— 
H.  8. — P.  B.-C.  J.  W.-J.  H.-G.  M.  D.-E.  F.  C.. 
thanks.— II.  W.  C.— M.  E.  D.— W.  C.  G.— J.  s.  B.— E.  P. 
N.— U,  W.  M.-J.  L.-A.  B.  D.-H.  P.— G.  M.  II.-H.  P.- 
T.O.n.-J.  S.-J.  E.  VV. — SI.  B.  p.,  thanks.— H.  S.-A. 
L.  C..  thanks. -E.  C.— W.  C.  II.— J.  F.-O.  K.  M.— J.  S.  8. 
— G.  W.  B.-J.  H.— L.  E.  A.-H.  C.  P.-W.  M.  D.  H.-J. 

C.  G.— James  Kenna.  This  Is  the  Dlamoud  Wheat! 
Wheat  of  Taos,  Nevada  Rye,  etc.,  often  spoken  of  In 
the  K.  N.-V.-M.  H.  B.-Il.  S.-L.  J.  T.-S.  W.  P.-E  P„ 
thanks.— C,  S.  P.-O.  J.  W.-K.  S.  B..  thanks. -E.  B.- 
W.  II.  N.-J.  G.  B.-H.  M.  E.-M.  P.  W.— J.  S.  W.-T.  H. 
H.-A.  J.  C.,  thanks.— P.  H.  J.- J.  H.  G.  W.  M.— P.  B.— 

B.  P.  P.— A.  SI.  P— A.  C.  O.— O.  E.T.-A.  W.  C,  -W.  B. 
-J.  II.  C.-W.  H.  D.H.-P.  8.,  thanks.-J.  K..  thanks; 
rye  ree’d.— C.  B.-G.  F.  T.-L.  .J .  T.-A.  L.  C„  thanks. 

II.  H.  F.  G.-J.  F.-J.  VV.  S.-L.  8.  E.-R.  T.-J.  F.-R. 
H.  G.-J.  C.  O.-D.  E.  K.-A.  T.— W.  H.  N.-F.  B.  R.-D, 
J.  J..  thauks.— L.  A.  G.— E.  W.  P.— J.  H.  B  — P.  S.— G. 
SI.  H.  -B.  O.-R.  B.-C.  O.-F.  A.  B.-R.  V.,  tbanks.-L. 
A.  G.-J.  VV.  J.— W.  H.-C.  V.  R.-R.  SI.— E.  W.  P.-J. 
H.  B..  no  address.— D.  J.  J.,  thanks,  will  be  used  tn 
early  spring,— F.  B.  B.— T.  n.  H.-H.  a  a.— C.  c.  H.-F. 

G. -J.  D.  I.— H.  H  H.  8.— R.  T.— D.  C.  M.— J.  W.— E.  A. 

H. -C.  E.  F.-B.  F.  C.— W.  H.— J.  V.  D.— J.  W.  J.-D.  C. 
-O.  A.  D.-E.  P.  N.-A.  L.  R.-D.  VV.  J.- J.  F.  G.-L. 

D. — A.  Y.  Van  K.-VV.  R.  S.— VV.  C.  M.— P.  H.  J.— F.  D. 

C. -T.  n  L.-H.  S.-J.  B.-A.  L.  .J.-H.  S.-F.  D.  C.- 
“Kmeltue."— E.  I..  T.-A.  K.  SI.  C.— VV.  T.— C.  B„  com 
ree'd.— M.  B.  P.-E.  A.  L.— S.  M.  T.— A.  L.  R.— F.  B.— A. 
Y.  D.-J.  8.  W.-F.  W.  W.-C.  W.  H.-J.  U. 

2Hi$crlIancou.9i  gvdvmijstog, 

Ulster.  Po’keepste.  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Minne- 
waski  BLACKBERRY;  Lucreila  DEWBERRY;  Marl 
boro  RASPBERRY;  and  Comer  PEAR.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A.  J.  t'A  YWOOD  A.  SON, 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WASTED.  A  mall  well  advanced 
in  years,  but  of  excellent  health  amt  unbroken  const! 
tullon;  Carpenter  enough  to  build  stable,  chlekeu- 
houscs,  etc  ;  can  make  plans  and  measurements  accu¬ 
rately;  a  teacher  uf  thirty  years’  experience,  and 


,,  ,  — . .  .  .  „  .  V  L  I.L.I-.IV. 

Salamanca.  X.  \ . 

„  ,  FARM  MANAGER 

A  well  educated,  th  .roughly  competent,  reliable 
man  of  extensive  practical  experience,  with  the  best 
of  references,  would  undertake  the  management  of  a 
large  Farm  luauv  part  of  the  United  states  or  Canada, 

Address  "FARMER,"  Box  3SS,  Guelph,  Ont„  Canada 


71  „  CAN  BE  REALIZED  BY  CHANGING 

20/  .***“*  I  t  CV»H  Government  Bond.. 

x  In.  Into  t»  percent.  Debentures  Capital  Joe  oo 
O  pJ  Large  reserv* guarantee  fund.  Pamphlets 
AmfwcaN  Ixvt’st'tRs  r  Co., IStl Nassau  st.  N.Y. 

R  *  MONTH 

m  T^|  V  ■  0  M  \  oung  Men  or  Ladles  in  each  county. 

H.  \v\  ZIEGLF.K  &  CO.  Philadelphia. 

cd  Brown’s  Fence  Builder.  ^ 

^  A  practical,  simple, durable,  portable,  cheap  — 
and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  for  build  ^ 
lug  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  It  Is  to  mm 
remain.  Heavy  wire  aud  strong,  heavy  pick  Z 

Wets  used,  easily  operated  by  a  Id  \  ear  old  boy.  . 
sixt  V  rods  made  In  a  day  at  a  cost  of  :s)  cents 
t  rod.  Agents  wanted. 

~  JOIIV  |».  BROW IV,  m 

^  _ RISING  Sim,  IN1J.  O 

Agents  Wanted. 

*P®  >,3  J°  PER  DAY 

c\  iVUKle  Cl««r  by  Agents  Selling 

STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

i  Blljl  dint  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES, 

Jill  to  ferry  ftentlr.  Send  fnr 

£ut«l.»guc  terms  hlne.tc-.llmo, dal*. 

.  .  •x*  .  *8e*‘.  Out.a  ftvr  S.  od  to  -  ..  ...  and 

begin  work  at  once.  J.  E.  SHEP  ARD  A  CO.,  CU'Intiidl.  O. 


3-4  SIZE  SAW  SETi 


SPRING  VEGETABLES  ANO  FLOWERS. 

Also  Early  n  ml  Prime  Tobacco  Hod  Plant*. 

FaumBUS,  GAltDE.Nt.its,  and  lO/mivrs.  Use  the  PATENT 
PROTECTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  It,  la  equal  to  glass  <a*h  (and  costa 
but  tenth  as  mitcblou  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Reds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant,  Beds  has  tto  equal.  Protects  from 
frost.  Proniotca  H.Up»v  and  rtArto  CfBOWTlt.  Don’t 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly 
endorsed,  arid  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for 3.  b,  and  3  et.s  per  yard,  and  is  36  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars,  samples.  etc.,  free. 

1.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO., 

56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


c 

■ 

v’ 

.A  A 

SEND 'mT Illustrated  CATALOGUE 

v  cgvtablo.  Flower,  Field  O  C  P  TNO 
Prints.  Bulbs,  implem'is.  %3  CL  E,  U  O 
P  D  P  CT  V  mall  on  application. 

■  «V  &  &  Don’r,  neglect  writing  for  It. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

322-326  2.  Jiain  3t.  12-14  IT.  Clark  St. 


T.'.’cY.Y.SEEDER 

5!  A,  So»H  Clover.  Flax.  Red  Top.  and  all  binds 
— '  JFj  of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the  acre,  as 
^  evenly  and  accurately  a*  the  best  grain. 

8^  r  drill.  L'urivuJled  for  bud  and  accurate 
I?  [  »-  8  work.  x*  Indispensable  forsow- 

Ing  in  windy  weather. 
•0  '■  Send  for  deeerip- 

a  f  2k  tire  circular,  tes- 

£.  I.™  ’uuontals.  Ac  .  to 

,  srfj  *  Sows  Jl  E.  THOMPSON 

40  1  v  \(finuj~rtcturer% 

dcren  a  lFSlL^TI.  5IIC1L 


HOMPSON’S 


SEEDER 


TREES  and  PLANTS  by  MAIL. 

MKECirs  PROLIFIC  QUINCE: 

.  inVV®-.4lsEFFEK’  PEARS, 
Fnipire  Slate,  CRAPE  VINES, 
and  Marlboro  RASPBERRIES 
JSfJSSi  STRAWBERRIES 

A  Complete  Slock  Of  everything  desirable  to  plant. 
Send  I  aunt  •«  I  lately  for  prlee  list  and  circulars.  Address 

\%  E-TJLUSfiA  M'ksEIIY  Co  .Bridgeton, N.J 

CDCC  My  1 SS7  Catalogue  of  New  mid  True 
*,**»*•  seed-,  at  .lost  Price.*,  30  pkt.  col.  55c. 
l«on.  II.  Calvin,  Seed  Grower,  Dalton.  Fa. 

CA  K  UKH’S 

IMPROVED  NEEOLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

This  knife  has  been  tester!  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives. >f  other  makers,  aud  has  proved  an  easier  aud 
faster euttor  than  any  other.  !t>  special  excellence 
consists  In  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  In  the  mow.  stack  and  hale;  aim  for 
ditching,  cutting  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  a  hay  knife  is  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLO  WELL.  MAINE. 


Edward  Harrison 

mill  CO., 

AAfl/  MfimfiKjtnnffj  .f  HARR  I  SON’S 

ISrK  M  ANU  IKD  Ht  Kit  STONE 

■  ~  UT — ~i  ~  ~  ot  0D«1  vurloOes  for 

J'U'HTti,  Wkicr,  Wind, 
tfi  T  Kt*r*u  II Wei  Power. 

—dpTB  V-  I  L1  ttLti  P  .».%■  oir.(f  urpfctc*pa«> 

iL'  3  .«  9(K|  Q  Tyg  gvj  lity.  Kv- 

^y|  ^  .  v 

^  E3|  ’  -  jp  -  W  jwlw  Hat  we  claim 

li.  r.tc  r  our  no  w  illuj. 

{  trvtcd  vi;k!.qru,»  tumtion 

this  p*p<?r.  The  Ed  w.  Harrison 
Mil  I  Co.  New  Hav«n,Ct,,orColumhu».0» 

PEARSON’S 
r  FERTILIZERS. 

High  Grade.  Reliable.  Lasting. 

Manufactured  In  dry  condition,  thereby  assuring  full 
weight  of  fertilizing  material.  Most  llattcrlng  results 
where  used  side  by  side  with  other  preparations. 
W  here  there  are  no  agents  for  these  Fertilizers,  orders 
direct  to  the  manufacturers  will  ris'dve  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  JOHN  >1.  PRAR8ON,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Seud  for  catalogue. 

6"S|T@GR§miLL 


1 

J 


Ur  Mcs.  Thor  take  LIU'S .S 
POWER,  do  MoreVV.rk. 
and  are  cl«ro2>J«  than  any 
Other  mill-  .Wi  far  PucnMN 
Also  rtianTre  of  th* 
union  fijrw  Fo.«,  wv Ik  Lug 
_  __  Ti*a4.  T’lrrtlrr,  and  Clmm-mi. 

hoi  (Xkn,  tVmlor  Ans 

W.  Is  BOY  ER  dfc  into.,  PkUadclphiit.'Pa. 

U  CU/.f^n?P.le  I’"**  "f  8cmitinn  cards,  U  Games, 
1 L  ff  ■ ,l  ll  ks  m  magic,  <ss  Album  verses.  All  for 

11  “  ■  *  a  2s'.  SUun p.  STAR  CARD  00. .  8t.tk.tt  lb,  Ohio. 


NEW 


For  Lumberman  and  Wood  Cutteri.  I 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  in  three 
minutes.  Also,  Champion  Gauge  for  euttlug  raker 
teeth  prtiper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  tuall.ou  receipt  of  |1.  circulars  free.  Vd- 
tli-ess  J.  E.  Whiling,  MONTROSE,  FA. 


srme0FiEu,io.wf5t5 


Brewster's  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Your  lines  are  where  you  put  them— not  under 
■  horses  feet,  one  agent  sold  Jidoz.  In  live  days: 
h'f9  ene dealer  sold  six  do*,  tn  15  days.  Samples 
ijvJ  worth  #1.50  ytusjt.  Write  for  terms.  ” 

aO  E.  E,  UK  EWSTER,  Holly,  Mich. 

Virginia  Karma. -Mild  Climate.  Cheap  Homes. 
Rend  f,,r  t  ir  ular.  A.O.Itf.lSS.  Outrnlia,  Va. 

THE  AMERICAS'  DARDEN  (see  page  813 
of  R.  N.-Y.)  is  $2.00  a  year. 

ANY  81.50  Book  published  in  U.  S.  as  a 
GIFT,  or  with  R  N  Y.  only  $3.00;  or  any 
#1.00  paper  as  a  gift. 

E.  1 1  ft]  fili  V,  47  Dey  Street,  New  York, 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANational  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  R4  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1887. 


NOTICE. 

Alt,  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rural's 
Seed  Distribution  must  apply  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  required  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  "Send  seeds.” 


Readers  are  respectfully  reminded  that 
the  new  posters,  premium-lists,  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  account, etc.,  together  with  speci¬ 
men  copies,  will  be  gladly  sent  to  appli¬ 
cants.  The  retail  price  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
is  $2.00,  a  year  with  a  liberal  discount  to 
agents  or  all  who  will  act  as  such  who 
prefer  cash  to  premiums.  Address  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row, 
New  York. 


Prop.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  sends  us  an  im¬ 
portant  article  on  “Northern  Nut  Cul¬ 
ture.”  It  will  appear  in  a  week  or  two. 


The  N.  Y.  Sun  comes  to  the  support  of 
the  Rural’s  opposition  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Seed  Store  in  this  wise:  “It  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  fact  that  the  system  of  seed  distri¬ 
bution  from  Washington  has  been  swollen 
to  its  prescut  enormous  cost  through  the 
desire  of  Congressmen  to  be  provided  at 
public  expense  with  little  gifts  with  which 
to  propitiate  their  rural  constituents.” 


Have  you  made  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  ice?  Such  a  supply  will  be  a 
blessing  next  summer.  Putting  in  ice  is 
hard  and  disagreeable  work,  but  the 
.pleasure  that  comes  in  summer  from  a 
generous  supply  of  solid  Christmas  wea¬ 
ther  is  ample  pay  for  the  trouble.  But 
don’t  change  the  blessing  into  a  eutse  by 
using  ice  from  some  stagnant  body  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Ice  is  frequently  taken  from  ponds  that 
receive  the  drainage  from  stables,  sinks 
and  privies.  Such  water  is  fairly  alive 
with  disease.  The  germs  are  not  destroyed 
by  freezing.  They  reappear  in  the  ice- 
water,  as  effective  as  ever  to  do  injury. 
Better  no  ice  at  all  than  ice  out  of  a 
filthy  hole. _  ™ 

We  know  a  man  who  celebrated  Christ¬ 
mas  by  making  his  wife  a  present  of  a 
bottle  of  some  patent  medicine.  lie  sat  idly 
by  and  smoked  his  pipe  while  she  worked 
herself  almost  to  death's  door.  There 
were  hundreds  of  little  things  he  might 
have  done  to  aid  her,  but  no— he  is  a  man 
and  she  is  a  woman.  The  dark  places 
growing  under  her  eyes  have  prompted 
him  to  try  a  business  speculation  at- 
Christmas.  This  bottle  of  medicine,  se¬ 
lected  because  a  largo  bottle  could  be 
bought  for  a  small  price,  will  make  am¬ 
ple  return  for  the  uncomplainiug  devotion 
of  the  poor  slave  who  receives  it.  This 
man  is  making  an  angel,  lie  will  know 
his  work  when  he  sees  that  poor,  thin  face 
turned  up  to  his  from  the  coffin.  Oh 
man,  man,  why  can’t  you  see  and  know 
what  a  little  tenderness  and  human  feel¬ 
ing  might  do  for  her?  Why  can’t  you 
make  her  more  womanly  by  being  your¬ 
self  more  manly? 


A  Word  For  Hired  Men. — Hired  men 
'are  not  all  rascals.  Some  of  them  could 
give  their  masters  lessons  in  cleanliness, 
politeness  and  respectability.  We  know 
men  who  have  worked  for  wages  on  the 
farm  who  would  not  disgrace  any'society 
to  be  found  in  this  country.  If  a  mau  is 
clean,  well  behaved  and  modest;  if  he 
does  his  work  well  and  minds  his  own 
business,  he  will*  not  injure  any  farmer’s 
family  by  entering  it.  There  are  hired 
men  who  disgrace  their  calling.  Foul  of 
tongue,  loose  in  morals,  lazy  and  deceit¬ 
ful,  they  should  not  be  allowed  nearer  to 
the  family  than  the  barn.  But  there  art; 
good,  faithful  men  and  hoys  working  on 
the'  farm,  who  are  worthy  of  recognition 
and  help.ljjj  We  put  in  a' plea  for  them. 
Much  of  their  future  value  ascitizeus  will 


depend  upon  the  treatment  they  receive 
from  those  they  work  for. 

Our  First-rage  Cut. — Our  artist  rep¬ 
resents  1887  as  a  bright  young  farmer  boy. 
Life  is  all  ahead  of  him.  He  is  full  of 
strength  and  courage.  ITe  is  not  afraid 
of  the  future  because  be  sees  only  the 
bright  side  of  it.  Poor  old  1880  walks 
feebly  and  sadly  away  from  the  scene. 
ITis  life  is  over.  Some  of  the  brightest  of 
bis  hopes,  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  promises  of  his  youth  he  buried  in  the 
past.  Has  lie  lived  his  life  well?  Has  he 
done  his  best  or  has  he  borne  his  part  weak¬ 
ly — like  a  coward  ?  These  are  the  thoughts 
that  haunt  him  as  he  walks  morn  fully 
away  to  the  end.  Where  will  the  boy 
stand  next  year?  What  will  he  do  with 
the  golden  chances  that  are  wrapped  up  in 
the  uncertainty  that  lies  ahead  of  him? 
Will  1888  find  him  sad  or  satisfied?  The 
rainbow  of  hope  arches  away  from  his 
feet  into  the  future,  but  who  can  tell 
what  treasure  lies  at  the  end?  We  make 
our  lives  from  day  to  dav  ont  of  little 
things,  insignificant  in  themselves,  but 
mighty  in  their  total.  The  year  is  before 
us  all.*  What  will  we  do  with  it?  Where 
will  1888  find  us? 


A  Temperance  Lecture. — What  a 
thirsty  town  is  New  York!  It  consumes 
6,000,000  barrels  of  beer  a  year,  or  at  the 
rate  of  five  barrels  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child.  The  brewers  receive  eight 
dollars  a  barrel  for  this  beer,  less  a  dis¬ 
count  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
Granting  that  all  dealers  get  the  highest 
discount,  which  would  allow  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  bad  debt,  the  brewers  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  total  of  $38,000,000.  But  the 
dealer  in  retailing  the  beer  expects  to 
more  than  double  his  money,  and  it  is 
known  that  an  expert  beer  jerker  will  get 
from  a  keg  three  times  its  cost;  while  in 
many  cases  where  froth  is  given  for  beer, 
four  times  the  first  cost  is  received.  But 
allowing  that  only  twice  the  original  cost 
is  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beer 
drinkers  of  Gotham  pay  annually  #76.000,- 
000  for  their  potations.  Considering  the 
large  number  of  teetotalers,  women  and 
children  not  of  a  drinking  disposition  or 
age,  what  a  heavy  bill  in  cash  must  many 
of  the  hpor  guzzlers  have  paid  for  their 
sottish  indulgence!  The  bill  for  wine 
and  spirituous  liquor  must  have  been 
greater  than  that  for  beer — what  a  forci¬ 
ble  temperance  lecture  is  contained  in  the 
aggregate  figures. 


Alas,  the  Poon  Seamstresses! — Al¬ 
most  all  classes  of  working  people  have 
learned  the  trick  of  organizing  in  defence 
of  their  rights.  Labor  has  been  dignified 
and  strengthened  by  such  organization. 
One  class  of  laborers  never  can  organize. 
These  are  the  seamstresses — the  poor 
white  slaves  who  drag  on  through  years 
of  slow  starvation  that  dealers  in  shoddy 
goods  may  cut,  down  prices.  The  picture 
revealed  by  one  who  has  studied  into  the 
real  condition  of  these  sewing  women  is 
simply  horrible.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  that  in  this  century  of  which  we 
boast  so  much,  human  beings  are  hound  in 
such  abject  slavery.  It  seems  ns  though 
we  had  made  very  little  progress  in  real 
charity  since  Hood  sang  the  “Song  of  the 
Shirt”  so  touchingly.  The  competition 
in  the  clothing  trade  is  intense.  As  the 
public  becomes  more  and  more  expert  in 
“beating  down”  prices,  dealers  wring 
more  and  more  out  of  the  blood  of  the 
helpless  army  of  workers  who,  without 
one  possible  means  of  defence,  must  en¬ 
dure  in  silence.  The  people  who  run 
about  from  store  to  store,  buying  tlicir 
Christmas  presents,  cutting  the  prices 
down  to  the  very  lowest  limit,  help  to 
strengthen  the  chain  of  the  poor  white 
slaves  of  the  cities.  Not  a  pleasant 
Clnistmas  thought,  but  true. 


ABOLISH  THE  WASHINGTON  SEED 
BITSINESS. 

An  official  holding  a  very  high  position 
in  Washington,  writes  as  follows: 

“  I  understand  Hint  you  are  going  for 
the  seed  abuse.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
you  in  this  matter  heartily.  I  know  that 
the  present  Commissioner  felt  the  same 
way  prior  to  hi*  appointment,  but,  like 
some  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  found 
Congress  too  strong  and  has  had  to  fall 
into  the  old  ways,  striving  only  more  fully 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  en¬ 
deavoring  to  furnish  good  seeds  and  to 
distribute  them  according  to  their  adap¬ 
tation  to  different  sections.  Tf  the  whole 
business  could  onec  be  put  a  stop  to,  Tam 
satisfied,  from  what  I  have  seen  through  a 
number  of  Administrations,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  not.  only  to  Congress¬ 
men,  but  to  the  Department.  An  appro¬ 
priation  ‘ot  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars 


for  the  introduction  of  really  new  and 
promising  things  to  be  distributed  among 
experiment  stations  should,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment.  form  the  limit  of  the  seed  business 
which  this  Department  should  carry  on.” 

We  don't  want  the  Washington  De¬ 
partment  to  buy  any  seeds  at  all,  for  we  feel 
assured  Hint  the  greater  part  of  any  appro¬ 
priation  would  he  spent  disadvantageous^. 
If  the  Hatch  Bill,  with  acceptable  mod¬ 
ifications, should  ultimately  pass, as  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  it  may.  the  officers  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  are  the  right,  ones  to  select  and  pur¬ 
chase  novelties  and  to  distribute  them 
over  their  respective  States. 

- 

FALSE  SYMPATHY  FOR  TRAMPS. 

The  man  wTho  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat,  according  to  the  Scriptural 
admonition.  Experiments  for  applying 
this  rule  to  tramps  have  been  tried  in  a 
multitude  of  communities;  but  generally 
with  very  little  success.  The  Supervis¬ 
ors  of  Westchester  Co,  N.  Y.,  think  they 
have  hit  upon  a  certain  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  end,  or  of  rendering  further 
eating  unnecessary.  Supervisor  See  is 
the  genius  who  invented  this  plan  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  county  of  the  pests;  but  his 
fellow  Supervisors  heartily  indorse  it. 
They  propose  that  every  person  convicted 
of  vagrancy  shall  be  imprisoned  in  a  tank¬ 
like  cell  into  which  water  is  to  be  turned 
so  that,  the  flow  shall  be  such  that  the 
tramp  can  keep  his  head  above  water 
only  by  vigorous  exertions  in  baling  or 
pmijping  the  water.  As  soon  as  his 
efforts  relax,  the  wretch  must  drown. 
This  mode  of  punishing  vagrancy  is  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  State  laws  on  the  subject. 
It  is  also  so  widely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  that  the  suspicion  naturally  arises 
that  See  and  his  fellow  Supervisors  are 
wags,  making  the  tramp  the  butt  of  a 
joke  after  the  fashion  set  by  the  “para- 
graphers.”  There  can  be  no  possible  ob¬ 
jection  to  making  this  miserable  libel  on 
humanity  earn  his  victuals  bv  performing 
a  stint  of  useful  labor;  but  See  does  not 
propose  that  the  labor  shall  be  useful  or 
productive — onlv  that  it  shall  be  arduous 
and  painful.  The  whole  project  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  laughable  joke,  or  else  the  Su¬ 
pervisors  are  simply  ridiculous. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  this  city, 
which  is  composed  of  workingmen,  and 
not  of  actual  or  potential  tramps, 
assembled  to  the  number  of  over  300 
the  other  night,  and  denounced  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  jocular  or  ridiculous  Supervis¬ 
ors  as  “inhuman  and  barbarous,”  while 
“recognizing”  in  the  tramp  “the  victim 
of  our  present,  economic  system,”  instead 
of  recognizing  in  him.  ns  other  people  do, 
the  victim  of  incorrigible  laziness  and  of 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  rum.  This  organ¬ 
ization  is  full  of  sympathy  for  the  rascal 
who  will  not  work  at  any  price,  while  the. 
man  who  is  anxious  to  work  at.  the  best 
price  he  can  get.  it  stigmatizes  as  a  “scab” 
— it  regards  the  tramp  as  a  martyr  and  the 
scab  as  an  oppressor. 


BREVITIES 

Carefully  prepared  winter  live  stock 
notes  will  appear  next  week. 

llow  much  nleoliol  is  there  in  a  glass  of 
“  hard  ”  eider?  At  least  as  much  as  there  is  in 
a  glass  of  lager-bier. 

We  hone  to  begin  our  Seed  Distribution 
February  1st,  It.  will  lie  mailed  to  subscri¬ 
bers  only,  as  hitherto,  and  only  to  those  who 
apply. 

A  farmer’s  wife  whom  we  met  a  few  days 
ago  picking  up  an  armful  of  damp  kindling, 
remarked  that  she  would  shed  tears  of  delight, 
if  a  wood  shed  were  provided.  (!) 

“  1  congratulate  vou  upon  making  the 
best,  weekly  agricultural  pit  per  in  the  world.” 
So  savsMr.  E.  H.  Libby.  Editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Garden  and  Our  Country  Home. 

Were  we  looking  about  for  another  coun¬ 
try  home,  the  first,  thing  we  should  inquire 
about  would  be  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the 
water  and  an  ample  supply  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Jacohs  tells  us.  on  auother  page,  tlmf  if 
the  combs  of  Leghorn  fowls  lie  cut  off  and  the 
birds  be  kept,  warm  and  comfortable,  they 
will  equal  the  Brahmas  as  winter  layers. 

One  of  Bucephalus  Brown’s  “notions”  this 
week  is  deserving  of  thoughtful  considerat  ion 
by  all  farmers.  What  he  says  about  the  chief 
cause  of  disease  among  country  women  is 
true.  It  is  disgrace! ul,  but  it  is  true. 

Secretary  Geo.  W.  Camphell,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio,  says:  “  1  think  the  Rural  satis¬ 
fies  reasonable  people,  and  that  it  is  really 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  paper  of  its  kind 
in  nil  the  elements  which  goto  make  up  a  fam¬ 
ily  horticultural  journal.” 

“That  is  a  grand  picture,”  writes  Mr.  Wood 
ward,  “that,  graces  the  first  page  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  December  18.  It  ought  to  be  steel  en¬ 
graved  and  be  framed  to  grace  every  farmer’s 
home.  It  is  a  whole  volume  on  a  single  page 
and  tells  the  whole  story.  ” 

Strawberry  growers  will  read  Parker 
Earle’s  contribution  beginning  on  the 
first,  page  of  this  issue,  with  interest,  and 
lieneflt,.  If  there  is  anylfone  in  the  country 
better  fitted  by  experience  to  instruct  as  to 


strawberry  culture,  we  do  not  happen  to 
know  the  man. 

One  of  the  manv  societies  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  healt  h  in  New  York  desires  that  all  the 
manure  made  in  the  city  stables  should  be 
baled  and  not  be  preserved  in  nits  to  give  off 
foul  odors.  It.  is  claimed  that  the  baling  pro¬ 
cess  is  siinole.  that,  the  baled  manure  is  more 
easily  handled  and  that  much  valuable  space 
is  saved, 

The  oleo  men  still  claim  that  dairymen  are 
using  oleo  oil  in  their  dairies.  They  never 
give  names  and  facts.  We  don't,  believe  t.hev 
can.  A  few  dairymen  may  have  used  the  oil ; 
but  they  would  never  dare  to  make  the  fact 
known.  They  would  Ik?  so  thoroughly  de¬ 
spised  by  all  t  heir  fellows  that  life  would  be 
a  burden  to  them.  Nothing  is  worse  than  a 
traitor. 

January  16  at  11  o’clock  a,  m.  begins  the 
thirty-second  nnmml  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society.  Place. 
Rochester.  Common  Council  Chamber.  All 
are  invited  to  attend.  Such  men  ns  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Cha«.  A.  Green,  Dr.  Lintner,  E.  R. 
Goff  and  Charles  Little  will  read  papers.  P. 
Barry,  President;  P.  C.  Reynolds,  Secretary. 

Eogk  are  selling  with  us  at  four  cents  each, 
with  a  market  for  all  we  can  possibly  sunnlv. 
Grain  fed  to  poultry  nmdit  fie  turned  into 
gold  at  these  figures.  There  are  plenty  of 
hens  in  our  neighborhood  standing  around 
with  frozen  combs  and  tors.  Their  owners 
decided  long  ago  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
a  living  to  be  made  at  farming,  and  a  poor  liv¬ 
ing  at.  that. 

Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  at  the  Rural  Grounds  maybe  pleased 
to  know  t  lud  the  barrel  tiles  were  sunk  15  feet, 
when  a  powerful  spring  was  struck  which  gave 
by  the  next  dav  six  feel  of  fine  wafer.  This  well 
is  within  26  feet  of  the  house  and  connected 
with  the  kitchen  pump  bv  rustless  iron  nines 
passing  through  the  cellar  wall,  With  thanks 
for  the  suggestions  of  friends,  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  cover  over  the  top  of  the  well  so  as  to 
make  it  practically  air-tight. 

Farmers  about,  the  Rural  Grounds  are  busy 
hauling  manure  from  Hivor  Edge.  The  man¬ 
ure  is  brought  from  Ill's  eitv  no  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  River.  Formerly  It  was  sold  bv  the  load 
without  much  regard  to  weight.  This  vear  it 
is  sold  bv  the  ton.  The  empt  v  wagon  and 
the  wagon  with  its  load  are  weighed  us  in  buv- 
imreonl.  It  is  hard  to  obtain  a  standard  for 
estimating  the  value  of  such  manure.  Its 
weight  is  not  constant,  as  it  weighs  more  or 
less  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  it 
contains.  Tn  buying  bv  the  ton  one  is  ant  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  water.  Some  portions  of 
every  load  arc  about  clear  straw. 

Abb  wealth  comes  out  of  the  land.  It,  is 
handled  and  manipulated,  twisted  and  tink¬ 
ered  as  it  passes  through  the  hands  of 
man.  but  origin n  11  v  it.  all  comes  from 
the  land.  The  lawyer's  fee.  the  rascal’s 
plunder  all  came  originally  from  the 
land.  Rome  man  rave  his  toil  that  wealth 
might  be  spent.  The  farmer  stands  at  the 
basis  of  the  universe.  The  recent  trial  of  a 
“boodle”  alderman  in  this  cit.v  cost  our tax- 
nn  vers  over  *18,000.  How  many  bushels  of 
Wheat  must  be  raised  to  make  this  good? 
Where  did  this  money  come  from  originally  ? 
We  eve  naving  high  for  justice  when  if  costs 
£18,000  to  send  a  single  rascal  to  Ring  Ring. 
At  this  rate  the  cities  can  easily  spend  more 
than  the  country  can  produce. 

The  other  dav  Representative  Hiscock  of 
New  York  introduced  a  hill  to  subject  all  Ru- 
matra  tobacco,  of  which  anv  part  :s  suitable 
for  ciear  wrappers,  to  a  duty  of  75  cents  per 
pound  if  unstemmed  rind  81  a  pound  if 
stemmed.  The  bill  was  lost,  onlv  60  members 
voting  for  it  and  165  against  it.  while  it,  needed 
two-thirds  in  its  favor  to  pass.  The  vote 
probably  settles  the  fate  of  the  propositions 
to  increase  the  tax  upon  oleomargarine,  Con¬ 
gress  mnv  fail  to  reduce  taxation,  but.  it 
will  liardlV  dare  to  increase  it.  All  the  “free 
trade  Democrats.”  together  with  Tbmdall 
and  ino'-t  of  the  other  “  Protectionist  ”  Demo¬ 
crats  and  16  Republicans  v  oted  against  the 
bill,  whose  passage  was  urged  by  tobacco 
growers;  but  opposed  by  tobacco  manufac¬ 
turers. 

There  are  men  enough  in  almost  every 
neighborhood  sitting  nronnd  the  stove  in  the 
blacksmith’s  shop,  wagon  shop,  or  corner  gro¬ 
cery  to  mu  a  first-class  farmers’  club.  Now 
♦hev  arc  onlv  a  nuisance  and  in  somebody’s 
wav.  and  their  conversation,  to  sav  the  least, 
is  not  worthy  of  their  manhood,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  they  smoke  or  chew  would  pav  for 
several  first  class  agricultural  papers.  How 
much  better  it,  would  be  if  they  would  organ¬ 
ize  a  elnb  to  meet  one  dav  or  every  evening 
iu  each  week  to  talk  over  and  post  each  other 
in  the  better  methods  of  farming,  and  then 
snend  an  hour  or  more  each  dav  in  rending 
up  on  the  topic*  to  be  discussed.  We  never  yet 
saw  a  fanners’  elub  in  a  community  wh«reits 
influence  did  not  show  for  good  on  the  farms 
of  its  members,  and  in  the  better  keeping  of 
their  stock. 

In  preparing  ground  for  anv  crop  it  must 
lie  remembered  that  although  a  complete 
breaking  no  and  loosening,  so  that  roots  can 
penet  rate  freely  in  all  directions,  is  essential  to 
free  and  rapid  growth;  vet  it  is  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take  to  make  a  l>e<l  of  finely  sifted  clay  or 
loam  without  n  free  admixt  ure  of  some  coarse 
dividing  particles  thnt  will  prevent,  it  from 
becoming  compact  and  air-tight  after  being 
soaked  with  water  Those  who  grow  plants 
in  pots  soon  find  that  out.  Half  decaved 
vegetable  matter  is  the  best,  dividing  material, 
as  it  is  a  valuable  manure,  or  concocter  of 
manure.  Charred  garden  rubbish  isexcellent. 
Rand  and  stones  serve  the  purpose  well,  but 
merelv  as  divisors.  The  surface,  especially, 
should  have  a  coating  that  p«>  rain  can  park. 
Wheat,  etc,,  in  very  fine  soil,  liable  to  com¬ 
pact.  is  very  often  heaved  out  and  winter- 
killed  A  mulch  of  fine  stable  manure  to  serve 
as  ft  buffing  between  the  impacting  rain  falls 
and  the  fine  soil  below,  is  of  double  service  in 
such  a  case. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-Y0BKEB. 


The  Honorable  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder, 
whose  death  on  December  16,  although  it  was 
deferred  considerably  beyond  the  psalmist’s 
three  score  years  and  ten,  yet  saddened  the 
pomological  world,  was  born  at  ltinflgo,  N.  H., 
September  22,  1708,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Samuel  Lock©  Wilder,  Esq., who  lie  longed  to  an 
old  Massachusetts  family  which  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous  since  the  Revolutionary  War.  Young 
Marshall  went  to  school  at  the  age  of  four, 
and  at  1:2  entered  New  Ipswich  Aeadamy, 
where  he  remained  only  a  year,  and  for  the 
next  three  years  he  studied  under  a  private,  tu¬ 
tor.  When  16,  h  is  father  gave  him  the  choice 
of  qualifying  himself  for  the  life  of  a  farmer, 
merchant  or  professional  man.  He  chose  the 
first, and  for  the  next  five  years  among  the  lakes 
and  forests  of  his  native  place  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  enduring  health  to  which  he 
was  greatly  indebted  for  the  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical  energy  that  distinguished  his  subsequent 
career.  At  the  age  of  21  his  father  took  him 
into  partnership,  which  continued  until  1825, 
when,  in  search  of  a  larger  field,  he  moved  to 
Boston,  where  t  he  firm  of  Wilder  A  Pnysou 
was  at  once  formed,  and  under  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  firm  names  he  continued  a  pros¬ 
perous  merchant  of  Boston  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  As  a  business  man,  he  attained 
and  held  a  high  position,  and  was  honored 
with  a  number  of  important  trusts.  At 
the  age  of  2l!  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  the 
New  Hampshire  militia,  and  on  going  to 
Bostou,  he  soon  connected  himself  with  the 
Ancicut  nud  Houorable  Artillery  Company, 
of  which  he  always  remained  a  prominent 
and  devoted  member,  buviug  become  com¬ 
mander  of  it  in  1857. 

In  1  8.70  Colonel  Wilder  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Dorches¬ 
ter.  Ten  years  later  he  served  one  term  in  the 
Executive  Council,  and  in  1850  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  of  which  body  he  was 
elected  president. 

It  was  for  his  successful  label's  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  floriculture  and  especially 
pomology,  however,  that  Col.  Wilder  was  most 
widely  and  favorably  known.  In  1848,  as 
President  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soe.,  he  headed  a 
circular  calling  a  convention  of  fruit-growers 
throughout  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society.  To  him  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Amherst  owes  its  existence,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  lineal  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  old  Norfolk  Ag’l  Soe.,  which 
lie  founded  He  was  for  veurs  President  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  senior 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
senior  Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  Honorary  President  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Agricultural  Society,  a  member  of  th© 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  President  of  the  New 
England  ITisrorie-Gonoalogicnl  Society,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Government  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  Director  of  the  New  England 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  the  National 
Insurance  Company  and  of  the  Hamilton 
National  Bank,  and  senior  partner  in  the  dry 
goods  firm  of  Parker.  Wilder  A:  Co. 

For  many  veal's  Col.  Wilder  has  takeu  a 
deep  interest  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as 
the  best,  representative  in  the  country  of  the 
industries  in  which  for  over  an  average  life¬ 
time  he  had  been  so  earnestly  interested.  He 
constantly  sent,  plants  and  seeds  to  the  Rural 
Experiment  Grounds  fur  trial — the  latest  being 
the  Minnehaha  Grape.  Within  a  week  of  his 
death  he  had  promised  a  series  of  articles  for 
our  columns.  Notes  and  comments  from  his 
pen  had  for  years  appeared  more  frequent  ly 
in  the  Rural  than  in  any  other  paper.  His 
last  letter  to  us — probably  thrifts*  he  wrote — 
was  dated  December  Id — less  than  three  days 
before  his  lamented  death.  Numerous  and 
important,  ns  are  the  reasons  why  others  should 
grieve  at  his  end,  the.  Rural  has,  therefore, 
special  additional  causes  for  sorrow. 


Woman’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  RY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


SERVICE. 

OUVK  K.  DANA. 

Her  hands  were  strained  anil  callous, 
Her  forehead  lined  with  care; 
she  knew  that  she  was  busy, 

Eorgol  she  once  was  fair. 

The  very  Hues  she  moved  In 
Were  those  of  toll,  alone, 

No  Kraoe  of  look  or  gosture 
In  word  or  way  was  show  n. 

And  somethhiK  seemed  to  whisper, 
“Bow  quickly  from  your  face 
Has  gone  your  maiden  beauty, 

And  from  your  form  Us  grace! 

What  guerdon  Is  availing 
To  compensate  forull 
The  grace,  the  mirth,  the  beauty, 

Tlilil ’fore  your  tasks  must  fall?’’ 

Hut,  “Be  It' so!”  she  answered; 

Better  the  roughened  polios 
Than, hands  forever  folded 
in  soft  and  ttlllsh  utiui 


Better  the  eare-llned  forehead 
Than  the  smooth,  seamless  brow 
O’er  listless  brain- or  furrows 
Sorrow  or  fashion  plow. 

“Better  the  task  bowed  shoulders 
Than  eotneller  ones  that  shirk 
All  dear  and  dally  service— 

God’s  hallowing  burden— work. 

Better  the  wearing  duty, 

The  toll  of  ministering, 

Than  years  that  pass,  and  never 
Toll  for  their  passing  bring. 

“I  would  not  have  denied  me 
Life's  richest,  noblest  good. 

The  privilege  and  guerdon 
And  crown— of  womanhood— 

The  joy  that  Is  In  serving 
The  blessing  none  may  miss 
Whose  willing  feet  are  going 
On  homely  ministries. 

“And  when  depressed  and  weary. 

My  life  seems  hard  and  drear. 

And  many  a  low  reminder 
Of  all  1  miss  I  hear. 

I  answer,  low  and  trustful, 

The  path  of  service  Is 
The  way  Christ  trod;  His  presence 
Is  In  such  ways  as  this.” 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

This  is  the  tritest  of  all  good  wishes,  but 
the  most  comprehensive.  We  wish  it  at  the 
time  when  everyone  is  turning  over  a  new 
leaf,  more  or  less  enduring.  This  is  the  sea¬ 
son,  too,  when  we  begin  to  keep  a  bran-new 
diary  and  make  a  lot  of  good  resolutions. 
But  the  diary  drifts  into  au  obscure  corner 
aud  the  good  resolutions — wbere  are  they  ? 
At  any  rate,  we  are  all  the  better  for  “making 
an  effort,”  as  Mrs.  Chick  said,  aud  since  con¬ 
stant  dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  an 
effort  to  do  better  every  first  of  January  ought 
to  have  some  final  effect  on  character  and  dis¬ 
position. 

After  all,  our  happy  new  year  depends  much 
on  ourselves.  Our  lives  are  pretty  mueh  what 
we  make  them,  and  if  we  are  determined  that 
this  new  year  we  now  enter  shall  be  a  happy 
one,  we  are  more  than  half-way  towards  that 
desirable  end ;  aud  if  things  look  dark  in  the 
immediate  present,  there  is  surely  no  reason 
for  expecting  them  to  continue  so:  “Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  So  we  wish 
all  good  wishes  to  our  many  friends,  remote 
or  scattered  though  they  be,  and  mean  health 
aud  prosperity  and  all  the  good  things  cf  life 
in  that  one  benediction:  a  iia pd y  new  year. 

HOLIDAY  SHOPPING. 

Miss  Flora  McFlimsey  ventilated  her 
touching  woes  a  good  many  years  ago  ;  she 
could  not,  with  any  justice,  complain  of 
uothiug  to  wear  nowaday — that  is,  supposing 
pator-familias  to  be  in  a  solvent  condition. 
All  the  shops  are  brimming  over  with  pretty 
things,  both  for  use  and  adornment. 

1  f  Miss  Flora  wants  an  evening  gown,  she 
has  more  than  a  dozen  distinct  makes  of  crape 
to  choose  from,  running  into  innumerable  vn 
rieties  of  rainbow  hue.  There  are  printed 
crapes,  looking  like  an  idealized  Dolly  Yar- 
den  stuff,  embroided  crape,  and  beaded  crape; 
cr&pe  de  Chine  and  erfepe  frisN,  and  strange 
oriental  Brumma  crape,  that  might  have 
draped  Princess  Seheherezade.  These  stuffs 
ai*e  draped  over  moire  or  faille  Francaise;  the 
latter  is  a  heavy  corded  silk  of  very  soft  tex¬ 
ture. 

There  are  some  very  charming  embroidered 
cashmere  robes,  embroidery  the  being  as  close 
as  that  on  China  crape  shawls.  In  light  shades 
these  are  especially  charming,  with  the  vari¬ 
colored  flowers  of  the  embroidery  is  enriched 
by  applique  designs  of  plush  or  velvet. 
These  lovely  fabrics  aru  of  American  manu¬ 
facture.  Some  elegant  gowns  are  of  embroider¬ 
ed  eamels-bair.  One  striking  example  was 
rich  brown;  the  trimming  for  panels,  cuffs 
and  vest  was  a  Persian  design  iu  silk  and 
iridescent  metallic  threads,  with  pendant 
drops.  A  dull  blue  was  embroidered  in  heavy 
cords  of  the  same  color,  mingled  with  irides¬ 
cent  beads.  Another  unmade  dross-length  of 
camels-hair  had  collar,  sleeves,  vest  and  pan¬ 
els  all  blocked  out  on  the  stuff,  and  elaborate¬ 
ly  embroidered.  But  the  most  sensible  of  all 
these  robes  is  what,  is  called  the  tourist  dross, 
it  is  of  thick,  soft  wool,  iu  some  neutral  tint, 
and  the  panels  aud  drapery  are  bordered  with 
stripes  and  fringe,  just  like  a  shawl.  Similar 
stripes  are  on  the  vest  and  cuffs.  It  makes  a 
very  stylish  gown,  and  a  most  serviceable  one 
to  boot,  suggestive  of  a  good  Scotch  shawl. 

Wraps  aud  jackets  tire  very  pretty  this 
winter,  and  they  have  the  additional  merit  of 
being  very  comfortable  too.  The  prevailing 
shape  is  short  in  the  back,  with  half-fitting 
sleeves,  and  long  narrow  tabs  coming  almost 
to  the  knees  in  front,  A  very  handsome 
wrap  of  this  shape  was  of  black  striped  plush, 
trimmed  heavily  with  Alaska  sable. 

The  newer  shapes  in  ulsters  and  the  like  are 
very  comfortable  and  thoroughly  suitable  for 
traveling  wear.  A  jaunty,  English  raglau  is 
of  fine,  gray  check,  fitting  like  an  ulster.  It 
has  three  tight-flttiug,  graduated  capes,  and 
beneath  them  the  Juew  sling  .sleeves.  All  the 


ulsters  and  jackets  this  winter  have  capes  or 
hoods,  or  sometimes  both.  In  the  latter  case 
the  garment  must  be  made  by  a  first-class 
tailor,  or  the  effect  is  not  good.  Astrakan  is 
used  for  both  jackets  and  wraps,  though  in  the 
former  garment  it  is  not  becoming  to  all  fig¬ 
ures.  A  short  w’rap  of  this  material  is  very 
handsome  when  trimmed  with  long  fur. 

A  novelty  in  wrappers  is  the  Yokohama 
gown.  This  is  not  make-belie  ve  Japanese,  but 
is  really  of  native  manufacture,  though  they 
do  not  resemble  the  ample  kimonas  worn  by 
the  three  little  maids  from  school.  It  is  a 
plain,  gored  wrapper,  of  heavy  gros-grain 
silk,  most  elaborately  embroidered  in  the 
painstaking  manner  peculiar  to  Japan.  They 
come  in  all  colors;  one  very  gorgeous  example 
was  of  pale  blue  lavishly  embi’oidered  iu  car¬ 
dinal  red;  another  was  of  pale  pink  with 
white  embroidery.  For  house  wear  outside  of 
one’s  chamber,  nothing  could  be  prettier  than 
a  French  niatiitee  of  strijied  flannel.  The 
skirt  is  pleated  aud  has  a  loose,  cutaway 
jacket  with  a  surah  vest. 

France  favors  us  with  all  the  prettiest  wrap¬ 
pers.  One  verv  dainty  style  is  of  white  flan¬ 
nel  striped  with  a  Persian  pattern  in  crimson 
aud  gold.  It  has  a  fitting  French  back;  the 
front  hangs  loose.  All  the  way  down  the 
front  is  a  panel  of  whith  surah,  shirred  at  the 
top  and  growing  wider  towards  the  bottom. 
This  garment  is  completed  by  crimson  velvet 
cuffs  and  crimson  waist-ribbon.  W rappers  of 
similar  shape  are  made  in  dark  colored  cash- 
mere,  with  plush  trimmings. 

Evening  gowns  are  quite  bewildering  in 
tbeir  beauty.  One  bold  combination  was 
strikingly  suggestive  of  a  pansy.  The  bodice 
and  part  of  the  drapery  was  of  dull  purple 
velvet,  while  the  skirt  had  front  and  side 
panel  of  yellow  satin,  embroidered  in  the  same 
color.  A  few  folds  of  cobwebby  lace  toned 
down  the  brilliance  of  the  coloring. 

Frocks  and  jackets  for  half-grown  girls  are 
very  pretty;  they  show  off  the  girlish  grace 
while  disguising  youth ful  angularity.  A  very 
pretty  cloak  was  of  lamhswool  cloth,  a  thick, 
blanket-like  fabric,  warm  brown  in  hue.  The 
skirt  part  was  kilted;  where  it  was  joined  at 
the  waist  were  revere  of  green  velvet.  It  was 
double  breasted,  with  large  velvet  buttons.  It 
had  a  hood  lined  with  crimson  and  green 
surah,  and  a  largo  tie  at  the  neck  like  the  lin¬ 
ing.  A  belt  around  the  waist  was  fastened 
by  a  pearl  clasp. 

Girl’s  frocks  are  usually  made  with  kilted 
skirt,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  jacket  is  loose, 
with  a  contrasting  vest  or  sash.  Serge,  with 
vest-  of  surah  is  very  haudsome:  Graceful  sim¬ 
plicity  distinguishes  garments  for  the  little 
folks,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  in  a  measure, 
of  the  fashions  for  their  older  sisters. 

For  information  contained  in  this  article, 
thanks  are  due  to  James  McCreery,  &  Co., 
New  York. 

REPLY  TO  “A  PROTEST.” 

ALICE  BROWN. 

In  writing  of  using  surplus  fruit  and  sec¬ 
ond  hand  articles  ns  wages  for  a  washwoman 
I  meant  uo  disrespect  to  the  industrious  wo¬ 
men  who  reign  at  the  tubs,  but  I  had  in  mind 
a  neighborhood  where  there  are  a  number  of 
colored  families  and  the  women  often  take 
great  pride  in  their  little  houses  and  are  very 
glad  to  give  work  in  exchange  for — not  useless 
things  of  coarse — hut  for  carpets,  with  enough 
of  good,  bright  breadths  to  fit  their  small 
rooms  or  for  second  hand  furniture  that  is 
whole  aud  good  but  for  some  reason  replaced 
by  new  in  the  houses  of  their  employ  ere. 

In  early  times  exchanges  of  one  commod¬ 
ity  for  another,  or  for  labor,  were  almost  uni¬ 
versal  and  the  old  spirit  of  barter  still  appears 
in  all  classes  of  society.  I  have  known  of  the 
merchant  accepting  vegetables  from  the  far¬ 
mer  iu  payment  of  his  store  bill,  the  dentist 
making  a  set  of  teeth  agreeing  to  accept  a 
water  color  painting  for  his  recompense  and 
the  principal  of  the  seminary  where  the  mil¬ 
ler’s  daughter  was  educated  accepting  flour, 
because  the  miller  happened  to  have  more 
flour  than  money  aud  both  parties  in  each  case 
wore  satisfied  with  the  exchange. 

To  give,  or  to  offer,  a  woman  who  washes 
for  her  living  Something  that  will  be  useless 
to  her  would  be  manifestly  unjust.  To  pay 
her  in  anything  that,  she  is  not  willing  to  take 
or  is  not  satisfied  with  would  be  a  meanness. 
But  is  it  any  disrespect  if  she  is  anxious  to  buy 
Bartlett  pears  or  a  bushel  of  fine  peaches  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unusually  cheap  and  therefore 
within  reach  of  her  means,  to  pay  her  in  the 
fruit,  instead  of  wearily  wasting  strength 
needed  for  other  things  iu  doing  the  washing, 
she  would  gladly  do  for  the  pay  you  can  offer 
her? 

Having  presided  at  the  tubs  myself  from  the 
“first  suds”  to  the  “last  rinse”  aud  the  starch¬ 
ing,  1  would  not  like  to  deny  generous  wages 
to  anyone  who  does  the  work,  for  it  needs 
skill,  strength  and  care  to  convert  a  liasket  of 
soiled  clothes  into  a  dean,  sweet  smelling, 


well  starched  line  full  of  snowy  muslin  and 
unfaded  prints.  All  honor  and  good  wages  to 
the  woman  who  accomplishes  this,  not  to  be 
despised,  result. 

-  A - 

THE  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION. 

“a  RHINE-STONE.” 

CARRIE  D.  HIGH. 

I  know  nothing  about  boarding  hired  men, 
but  I  do  know  that  one  hired  man  about  the 
house  is  a  treasure — in  other  words,  a  real 
rhine-stone  to  the  women  folks.  For  if  it  is 
permissible  to  call  a  good  hired  girl  a  “jewel.” 
there  can  be  nothing  out  of  the  way  iu  calling 
a  good  German  man  a  “rhine-stone.  If  the 
master  will  let  the  mistress  have  her  way  she 
can  get  manv  little  chores  out  of  a  hired  man 
who  boards  in  the  bouse: chores  that  will  give 
her  a  great  lift,  and  which  he  will  do  cheer¬ 
fully  aud  willingly  when  be  is  around  the 
kitchen  at  meal  time.  It  only  takes  him  two  or 
three  minutes  to  bring  in  a  nice' bucket  of  coal 
for  the  kitchen  stove,  but  if  the  housewife 
must  stop  stirring  the  hash  and  run  for  the 
coal  herself,  it  is  very  trving  indeed  and  it  is 
almost  as  trying  to  run  into  the  sitting-room 
and  rouse  the  master  from  a  nap,  a  book  or  a 
letter,  to  “  Please  bring  in  a  little  coal.  I  can’t 
leave  dinner  very  well”— even  though  she  is 
certain  he  will  come  promptly.  If  she  has 
little  boys  or  big  boys  of  her  own  who  will 
come  quicklv  (boys  generally  think  anv  time 
win  dot  and  cheerfully  do  her  bidding,  then  is 
she  fortunate,  indeed.  Again,  the  man  will 
bring  in  heaping  baskets  of  lovelv  kindling 
— for  a  nice  lot,  of  kindling  does  look  lovely  to 
anyone  about  to  make  a  fire— and  the  mistress 
may  use  every  stick  if  she  wants  to  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  basket 
will  be  replenished  silently.  Whereas — whereas 
all  ye  mothers  aud  sisters  know  that,  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  wide  world  that  men  folks 
are  downright  stingy  about  it  is  kindling. 

Our  Rlune-stone  will  also  carry  water, 
bring  iu  tubs  on  wash  day.  pump  the  rinse 
water  and  fill  up  the  boilers  and  reservoir. 
This  mav  sound  like  a  great  deal,  hut  it  reallv 
doesn't  take  a  smart  man  ten  minutes  to  do 
it  all  before  breakfast,  after  he  has  fed  the 
horses  and  chickens  at  the  barn. 

As  for  a  bired  man  to  be  lying  in  bed  while 
the  master  and  mistress  are  up  at  work,  that 
is  the  height  of  absurdity.  A  man,  of  course' 
is  expected  and  expects  to  got  up  and  make 
the  fires  and  emptv  the* ashes;  that'  is  one  of 
his  duties  and  the  sooner  heistauerht  it  the  bet¬ 
ter.  It  seems  quite  too  sillv  for  helief  for  any 
woman  to  have  ever  kept  breakfast  waiting 
Sunday  morning  for  a  hired  "man's  pleasure, 
thus  depriving  herself  of  going  to  church. 

Surely  duty  would  have  taken  her  by  the 
hand  and  led'her  to  church. 

At  my  home  (guests  are  obliged  to  be  down¬ 
stairs  in  time  for  a  six  o’clock  breakfast. 
That  is.  they  are  given  the  rules  of  the  house 
and  know  that  they  are  expected  to  live  up  to 
them.  If  they  lag  into  the  dining-room  the 
first  morning  after  their  arrival,  when  the 
family  are  nearly  through  breakfast  they  are 
teased  and  ridiculed  iu  a  good  natured  wav 
for  being  sleepy-heads  and  the  next  morning 
they  are  sure  to  be  up  bright  and  early,  and" 
declare  that  they  feel  all  the  better  for  it.  Tf 
breakfast  is  allowed  to  be  kept  waiting  until 
eight  or  nine  o’clock  T  should  just  like  to  know 
how  under  the  sun  the  farmers  wife  is  going 
to  get  a  big  dinner  ready  at  twelve. 

But  to  return  to  our  Rliine-stone — we  now 
come  to  the  washing.  It  seems  to  me  (and  I 
speak  from  exwrieneel  that  to  wash  a  pair  of 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  for  a  man’s  bed  is  not 
such  dreadful  drudgery  as  shoveling  coal, 
toting  water  and  doing  those  little  chores 
which  a  hired  man  can  do  so  easily.  His  per¬ 
sonal  clothes  I  hoj*»  be  can  always  get,  washed 
cheaply  by  some  w  oman  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  to  do  that  would,  T  confess,  bo  a  bother¬ 
ation.  If  anyone  thinks  a  man  would  not 
heir  the  women  folks  ns  willingly  as  I  have 
■said  he  might  do.  I  will  add  that  we  had  a 
man  with  us  two  years  who  did  all  these 
things  and  more,  and  I  never  saw  a  frown  on 
bis  hrow.  We  have  one  now  who  does  likewise, 
and  what  “men  have  done  men  may  do 
again.” 

SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

A  perpetual  quarrel  is  kept  up  here  with 
the  days;  thev  are  never  long  enough  for  all 
that  waits  to  be  done,  and  now  when  the  light 
lies  here  in  the  vallev  so  few  hours  out  of  2-1, 
any  vantage  gained  in  the  quarrel,  when 
the  days  were  longer,  seems  lost  again. 

Tt  is  now  but  a  little  a frer  four  o’clock  and 
the  suu  has  already  settled  behind  the  trees 
m  the  South-west,  and  the  snow  and  ice  that 
softened  through  the  dav  are  stiffening  again 
for  the  uight.  During  the  three  weeks  past, 
Mrs.  Carman  has  prepara^!  the  Rural’s  index 
for  "the  printers,  and  the^usual  order  of  things 


has  bent  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work. 
While  the  alphabetical  arrangement  went  on 
the  parlors  were  given  up  to  the  hundreds  of 
slips  of  paper  upon  which  were  the  titles  to  be 
arranged. 

This  part  of  the  work  cannot  be  commenced 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  year,  when  most 
of  the  papers  to  be  indexed  are  published  and 
then  it  must  be  finished  at  a  certain  date  for 
the  printers,  making  a  very  busy  time  until 
the  worlds  done,  and  interrupting  some  things 
in  the  usual  routine.  The  daily  walks  and  the 
Latin  lessons,  were  kept  up  until  a  severe 
toothache  attacked  Mrs.  Carman,  then  all  the 
time  not  given  to  the  index  was  spent  nursing 
the  offending  tooth,  but  the  work  on  the  index 
was  pushed  despite  that,  and  sent  to  the  print¬ 
er  in  good  season.  Times  come  in  every 
household  when  the  usual  rules  are  overturned, 
but  though  at  times  the  ordinary  ways  cannot 
be  followed  they  are  resumed  as  soon  as  may 
be.  A  routine  that  will  not  admit  of  changes 
to  fit  changing  circumstances,  is  a  hindrance 
instead  of  the  help  it  should  be. 

All  households  are  in  many  ways  minia¬ 
tures  of  countries  with  their  rulers,  laws  aud 
citizens,  and  like  the  countries  they  vary  de¬ 
cidedly  in  their  forms  of  government.  Abso¬ 
lute  despotism,  limited  despotism,  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  monarchy  anil  the  democratic 
form  of  government  iu  which  all  have  a  voice 
and  vote  in  the  discussions  of  matters  in 
which  all  arc  interested  are  represented  iu 
different  families.  This  latter  form  ought  to 
prevail  in  our  Republic,  for  only  thus  can  her 
sons  be  trained  to  become  wise  voters  and 
law-makers. 

The  belief  that  children  should  not  be  re¬ 
pressed  underlies  the  government  in  the  Rural 
household.  The  rights  of  children  are 
acknowledged  and  held  as  sacred,  and.  while 
politeness  is  required  from  them,  it  is  shown 
to  them  as  well.  They  are  not  treated  as 
being  inferior,  but  their  judgment  is  asked  on 
questions  wit.hiu  their  comprehension  aud 
listened  to  with  respect,  kindly  questions 
being  used  to  lead  them  to  see  their  mistakes 
if  their  answers  are  faulty.  Many  a  poor 
little  soul  is  driven  into  painful  shyness  by 
being  laughed  at  for  very  natural  bluil  lers, 
and  its  elders  do  not  dream  of  the  pain  they 
cause  by  their  unkind  merriment. 

The  children  here  are  uot  often  punished, 
and  when  they  are,  the  punishment  is  either 
an  hour  or  so,  us  the  ease  may  be,  iu  bed 
or  a  tew  minutes  in  the  closet.  They  are 
never  struck  or  whipped;  it  is  bcld  to  lie 
unjust,  and  thought  to  result  iu  evil  rather 
than  good  to  whip  a  child.  Using  superior 
power  to  inflict  physical  pain  upon  a  child 
does  not  seem  the  wisest  way  to  show  loving 

guidance. 

Many  parents,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  inflict 
such  punishment  upon  their  little  children 
when  it  is  to  them  as  keen  a  pain  as  to  the 
children.  If  such  men  and  women  would 
promise  their  children  never  agaiu  to  touch 
them  with  whip  or  blow,  they  would  help  on 
the  time  when  every  family  possessing  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  guide  their  children  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example,  will  choose  that  as  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  guide  them  rather  than  through 
bodily  pain.  Children  that  are  iu  coustant 
fear  of  punishment  cannot  grow  in  the  maul}' 
and  womanly  traits  that  are  so  attractive  in 
little  folks.  David  Copperflald  is  represented 
by  Dickens  as  describing  the  results  of  a 
school  carried  on  by  sheer  cruelty ;  he  said:  “I 
believe  our  boys  were  generally  as  iguoraut  a 
set  as  any  school  boys  in  existence ;  they  were 
too  much  troubled  and  knocked  about  to  learn ; 
they  could  no  more  do  anything  to  advantage 
than  any  one  can  do  anything  to  advantage 
iu  a  life  of  constant  misfortune,  torment  and 
worry.” 

A  whipping  that  to  the  mind  of  the  child 
atones  for  its  faults,  though  the  poorest  way 
perhaps  to  settle  a  question  of  wrong  doing,  is 
far  better  than  a  load  of  unforgiven  misdeeds : 
nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  than 
“never  to  bear  the  last  of”  any  disobedience. 
Such  a  state  of  things  will  burden  and  sadden 
a  sensitive  child  and  harden  a  careless  one. 
An  early  settlement  of  all  disobedience  is  help¬ 
ful  to  most  child  reu.  It  is  sad  for  a  child  when 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
ney  describes  in  “Hitherto,”  where  little  Au- 
stiss  Dolueare,  anxious  to  be  good  after  some 
act  of  disobedience,  begs  her  aunt  to  let  her 
“begin  over  again,"  and  her  aunt  wilfully  mis- 
understaudmg  her,  grimly  replies,  “You'll  be¬ 
gin  over  again  fast  enough  without  my  permis¬ 
sion”  and  poor  Austiss  tinned  away  burdened 
with  a  wretched,  hopeless  sense  of  unworthi¬ 
ness. 

If  not  at.  once,  then  at  bed- time  the  faults  of 
the  day  are  confessed  by  little  Travel’s,  and 
they  ure  forgiven;  so  he  begins  with  a  fair 
chance  every  day  to  make  it  a  good  day. 
Going  to  the  store  with  his  mother  uot  long 
ago,  he  ordered  nearly  a  dollar's  worth  of  nails 
and  paints  for  himself,  doing  iL  without  per¬ 
mission,  and  leaving  the  bill  to  be  paid  by  his 
father.  On  the  way  home  bis 'mother  told 


him  he  had  not  done  right,  and  though  at  first 
he  did  not  like  to  admit  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  he  went  to  his  little  bank  on  reaching 
home,  took  out  the  exact  amount  of  the  bill, 
aud,  with  this  as  a  pledge  of  liis  sincerity,  told 
his  father  what  he  had  done,  and  gave  him 
the  money.  It  proved  a  lesson  to  him  of  the 
value  of  money,  for  a  few  days  after  while  he 
sat  industriously  making  a  boot-jack,  and 
using  the  nails  he  had  bought,  he  told  me  very 
seriously  that  a  little  neighbor  girl,  who  plays 
with  him  sometimes,  was  very  wasteful  with 
nails;  he  did  uot  believe  she  knew  how  much 
they  were  worth  at  all.  "She  just  thinks  they 
don’t  cost  anything,  I  believe,”  he  said  ear¬ 
nestly.  His  father  found  ways  to  return  the 
little  hoard  of  pennies  and  nicKles  without 
destroying  the  force  of  the  lesson  their  pay¬ 
ment  had  taught. 

A  willingness  to  offer  and  giant  pardon  for 
little  offences  does  much  to  keep  the  harmony 
of  a  home  unbroken.  The  elders  of  the 
family  will  lose  nothing  of  their  dignity  by 
asking  pardon  for  rudeness  or  injustice  as 
readily  from  the  children  as  they  would  from 
a  grown  person;  even  when  an  angry  retort  is 
the  only  acknowledgment  the  child  gives, 
some  good  will  result,  aud  a  child  will  soon 
learn  to  accept  an  apology  iu  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given,  aud  it  is  a  lesson  that  will 
lighten  many  burdens  all  along  life’s  way;  for 
to  forgive  freely  and  graciously  is  a  truer  joy 
than  to  be  forgiven,  and  if  the  child  learns  to 
forgive  his  little  wrongs,  the  mau  will  Audit 
easier  to  forgive  greater  ones,  aud  keep  his 
life  free  from  the  burdeus  of  unforgiving,  re¬ 
sentful  feelings  toward  his  fellow  creatures. 

• ... 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

St  an  two  ou  what,  too  long  we  bore 
With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 

We  may  discern— unseen  before— 

A  path  to  higher  destinies . 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  iguoraut  and  free, 
in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  lie . . . 

That  happy  state  of  mind,  so  rarely  poss¬ 
essed.  in  which  we  cau  say,  “I  have  enough,” 
is  the  highest  attain  meut  of  philosophy . 

Happiness  consists  not  in  possessing  much, 
but  in  being  content  witli  what  we  possess. 
He  who  wants  little  alway  has  enough. , 

“The  Bible  is  the  graudest  group  of  writ¬ 
ings  existent,  in  the  rational  world;  put  into 
the  grandest  language  of  the  rational  world  in 
the  first  strength  of  the  Christian  faith  by  an 
entirely  wise  and  kind  saint,  St.  Jerome; 
translated  afterward  with  beauty  aud  felicity 
into  every  language  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  the  guide  since  so  translated  of  all  the 
arts  and  acts  of  that  world  which  have  been 
noble,  fortuuate  and  happy.” . . 

It  requires  uo  talent  to  find  fault.  Anyone 
cau  do  it.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  no  on°  is  hon¬ 
est.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  no  one  does  right; 
that  everybody  looks  out  for  number  one  ex¬ 
clusively;  but  those  who  make  finding  fault 
their  rule  should  look  at  home . 


Domestic  (Econonuj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MBS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CABMAN. 


Make  one  good  resolution  and — keep  it. 


A  PLACE  FOUND  FOR  THE  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  iu  Rural  of 
August  14th,  I  would  say  that  I  solved  the 
boot  and  shoe  problem  when  I  built  our  house 
by  providing  a  place  for  them  under  the 
kitchen  stairs.  The  tops  of  the  two  lower 
steps  were  hinged — the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  li 


showing  the  steps  raised.  The  space  under¬ 
neath  gives  ample  room  for  long  boots  and 
shoes,  while  a  convenient  shelf  holds  the  rub¬ 
bers  and  slippers. 

If  such  a  plaee  is  uot  convenient  make  a  cup¬ 
board  for  them  iu  the  wall  as  shown  iu  Fig  .7. 

H,  A.  M. 


ONE  WINTER.— VII. 

ANNE  THRIFTY. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Cousin  Anne,  Merry 
Christmas,”  coming  from  the  next  room  in 
Sammie’s  voice,  wakened  me,  and  Bertie 
echoed  it  in  a  voice  so  nearly  the  same,  it 
seemed  to  be  but  one  boy  wishing  me  a  merry 
Christmas.  “Oh,  boys,  can’t  you  sleep  a  little 
longer?”  I  implored,  but  they  declared  that 
their  eyes  would  not  stay  shut  another  minute, 


aud  I  knew  they  were  wild  with  excitement 
to  see  what  Santa  Claus  had  brought  them,  so 
without  further  objections  I  rose  and  dressed. 

Uncle  was  already  up  and  had  a  good  fire 
burning  iu  the  kitchen,  aud  we  were  soon  all 
around  it.  Under  each  of  the  boys’  stockings 
were  mammoth  bundles  done  up  iu  newspapers. 
Beginning  with  these,  their  first  discoveries 
were  that  two  sleds  were  hidden  under  these 
wrappings.  “Oh,  Sammie,  here’s  my  name,” 
“Look,  Bertie,  my  name  is  on  mine,”  they  ex¬ 
claimed.  Then  diving  iuto  their  stockings 
they  brought  out  the  boxes  of  letter  paper, 
and  the  doughnut  dolls  with  shouts  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Then  the  bundle  containing  the  St. 
Nicholas  caught  their  attention  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  that  beamed  in  their  faces,  as  they  opened 
the  book,  ought  to  have  been  seen  by  the  Bad¬ 
ger  cousins  so  they  might,  have  known  how 
fully  their  gift  was  appreciated,  for  books, 
especially  illustrated  books,  were  one  of  their 
greatest  sources  of  happiness. 

Turning  to  my  own  stocking  I  found  beside 
the  bundle  containing  my  calico  dress,  another 
holding  a  pretty  black-walnut  box,  lined  inside 
with  delicately  tinted  paper  and  fitted  with  a 
lock  and  key.  Uncle’s  own  work,  during  the 
noon  hours  he  had  spent  at  the  Works.  My 
stocking  did  uot  look  altogether  limp,  aud 
reaching  into  the  foot  I  drew  out  a  frightful, 
black-faced  doll,  made  of  a  stick,  gayly 
dressed,  with  a  blackened  potato  for  u  head, 
cotton  for  hair,  red  flannel  eyes,  staring  at  me 
through  pupils  of  pinheads,  aud  a  wide,  smil¬ 
ing  mouth  cut  in  the  ebony  face.  Mrs.  Tur¬ 
ner  ought  to  have  beeu  there  to  have  heard  us 
laugh  at  the  ugly  creature,  for  she  it  was  who 
sent  it  to  go  into  my  stocking.  Uncle  un¬ 
wrapped  the  cake  and  then,  at  my  suggestion, 
felt  in  his  sock  aud  drew  out  the  envelope. 
Opening  it  he  found  a  letter  aud  a  live  dollar 
bill,  from  his  brother  Lewis. 

The  letter  was  written  for  the  occasion,  aud 
was  full  of  fun  aud  good  wishes,  with  a  hu¬ 
morous  account  of  the  writer’s  distracted  state 
of  mind  as  Christmas  approached,  with  its 
countless  calls  for  time  and  mousy  and  thought 
for  a  house  full  of  boys,  a  church,  of  which 
he  was  pastor,  and  a  neighborhood  where  he 
tried  to  insure  at  least  a  Christmas  chicken 
from  his  own  flock,  to  every  family  too  poor 
to  make  much  feasting  for  the  day. 

After  the  bundles  were  all  opened  I  hurried 
about  gettiug  breakfast  aud  at  the  same  time 
told  the  history  of  the  cake  and  oulv  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  generous  slice  at  dinner  time  would 
satisfy  the  boys  to  see  it  uncut. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  the  boys  dis¬ 
covered  something  unusual  in  the  yard  and 
called  me  to  the  window  to  explatu  it,  at  first 
I  was  as  much  puzzled  as  the  hoys,  but  the 
long  snow-covered  track  suddenly  suggested 
coasting,  and  1  said,  ‘‘Why  boys  your  Papa 
lias  made  a  hill  all  ready  for  your  sleds.” 
“Where’s  my  coat,”  “My  hat,”  they  ex¬ 
claimed,  aud  were  soon  testing  the  inclined 
plane  uncle  had  made  of  planks  resting  at  one 
end  upon  a  large  box.  By  the  aid  of  this  the 


boys  could  slide  the  full  length  of  our  lot, 
which  was  long  and  narrow,  while  without  it 
they  could  not  slide  a  t  all. 

Uncle  had  gone  out  soou  after  breakfast. 
During  his  absence  an  express  wagon  drove  to 
the  door,  and  two  barrels  were  left  on  our 
little  side  porch.  Tne  address  upon  the  barrels 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  boys’ uncle  Rob, 
and  I  was  full  of  impatience?  to  know  what 
the  relatives  at  Roekmade  Farm  had  sent  us  in 
these  generous-looking  barrels.  A  little  before 
ten  o’clock  Unde  returned.  Sammie  and 
Bertie  met  him  two  blocks  away  from  the 
house  and  both  tried  at  the  same  time  to  tell 
him  what  had  come,  and  before  he  reached 
the  house  he  was  uncertain  whether  a  barrel 
of  catnly  and  a  car-load  of  pies  had  come,  or  a 
car-load  of  candy  and  a  barrel  of  sausage. 

A  few  vigorous  blows  removed  the  tops  of 
the  barrels;  one  held  apples  and  potatoes, and  in 
the  other  we  found  at  the  top,  a  chicken  with 
a  card  attached  saying  “Please  put  me  right 
into  the  oven  I’m  cold.”.  Sure  enough  it  was 
all  ready  for  the  oven  and  filled  with  dressing; 
another  chicken,  two  mince  pies  came  next, 
then  a  can  of  mince-meat.,  spareribs  enough 
for  a  roast;  ten  pounds  of  home-made  sausage, 
and  a  half  peck  of  dried  Lima  beans;  under 
those  were  popcoru  and  turnips. 

The  dinner  I  had  planned  was  only  a  little 
more  festive  than  usual,  but  these  stores 
changed  our  bill-of-fare  for  the  day.  The 
chicken  was  put  into  the  oven  although  that 
meant  a  late  dinner  and  one  of  the  pies  was 
selected  to  furnish  its  spicy  flavors  for  our 
dessert. 

As  we  finished  unpacking  the  barrels,  uncle 
John  turned  abruptly  away  and  hastily  wiped 
his  eyes,  then  blew  his  nose  vigorously  and 
said,  a  little  huskily,  turning  tome,  “Don’t 
thiuk  I  am  ungrateful  Annie,  for  I  feel  1  can¬ 
not  half  thank  the  good  folks  at  the  farm,  but 
you  can’t  understand  how  it  brings  home  a 
fellow’s  poverty  to  receive  so  much  aud  not 
be  able  to  give  a  scrap  in  return." 

i  tried  to  tell  him  t  hat  none  of  the  good  rel¬ 
atives  expected  anything  iu  return  and  how 
glad  I  knew  they  were  to  do  all  that  they 
could  for  us,  but  I  knew  my  words  did  not 
reach  bis  heart,  and  seeing  how  troubled  he 
had  made  me  feel,  he  tried  to  brighten  things 
lip,  so  putting  on  a  big  kitchen  apron  he  be¬ 
gan  to  imitate  the  brogue  aud  the  blunders  of 
a  girl  just  landed  from  tbe  Emerald  Isle  aud 
a.s  “  Moggie,  the  darlmt.  of  the  foiuest  by  in 
all  Oirlaud,”  he  was  the  centre  of  a  good  deal 
of  merriment,  until  work  at  the  stable  made 
it.  necessary  for  him  to  leave  us,  after  giving 
due  “  warnin  ”  and  statiug  why  he  wanted  a 
change  of  “mi st.hr esses."  “Faith,  mum,  I 
niver  worked  for  iuuy  body  afore  iu  a  par¬ 
lor,"  looking  contemptuously  at  the  carpeted 
kitchen  “  an’  ef  I  can’t  put  the  peratie  peelins 
on  the  floor  nor  kape  me  curl  papers  in  the 
cupboard  I'll  be  lookiu’  for  some  place  that 
isn’t  so  lome  at  all.  at  all.” 

Our  chicken  came  out  of  the  oveu  a  little 
too  brown,  but  very  teuder,  the  cake  proved 
to  be  very  goo  1,  aud  the  boys  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  discovery  that  the  pie  was 
liberally  stuffed  with  raisius.  After  dinner 
letters  of  tbauks  to  be  written  occupied  Uncle 
John  and  mo,  while  the  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
sleds  kept  the  boys  happy  and  busy. 

Night  settles  soon  iu  December  and  with  it 
came  our  evening  hour  lor  family  worship. 
Sammie  and  Bertie  had  committed  to  memory 
the  story  ot  the  Wise  Men  from  the  far  East, 
who  came  to  reverence  the  Babe  whose  birth 
we  celebrate,  and  the  story  of  the  Shepherds 
who  watching  their  flocks  by  night  were 
chosen  out  of  all  the  world  to  hear  “the  good 
tidings  Of  great  joy”  in  angels’  songs.  The 
children  repeated  these  stories,  and  their  sim¬ 
ple  beauty  and  promise  fell  upon  our  hearts 
with  a  comforting  sense  of  Christ's  human 
love  aud  sympathy,  in  that  he  became  mau 
like  unto  us.  And  as  we  knelt  to  close  our 
celebration  of  His  birth  in  prayer,  we  felt  the 
presence  and  blessing  of  His  love  about  us. 
- «♦» - - 

NOTES  FROM  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


NO.  I. 

I  have  learned  oue  item  lately  that  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  me,  and  perhaps  others  may 
like  to  know  it  os  well  as  myself — how  to  re¬ 
store  rancid  butter  to  its  original  sweetness. 
Every  housewife  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to 
make  anything  eatable  from  stroug,  frowy 
butter,  and  that  high  seasoning  cannot  cover 
up  its  rank  taste  in  cake  or  cookoys.  This  fall 
I  came  into  possession  of  a  gallon  jar  of  the 
strongest-flavored  butter  it  lias  ever  been  my 
lot  to  meet  with.  After  spoiling  a  hatch  of 
fruit  cake  and  gingerbread  with  it,  I 
thought  I  would  try  an  experiment  with  it, 
as  it  was  good  for  nothing  as  it  was.  I  took 
my  dinner  kettle,  holding  about  a  pailful,  aud 
filled  it  a  third  full  of  boiling  water,  then  put 
in  the  butter  and  uddcil  a  small  handful  of 
baking  soda  and  about  a  teaspoonful  of  sal- 
soda.  I  stirred  the  mass  frequently  until  it 
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V-Y08KER. 


came  to  the  boiling  point,  then  I  took  it  from 
the  fire  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  to  harden. 
When  cold  I  removed  the  butter  carefully 
from  the  water  into  the  butter  tray  and 
worked  a  littlesalt  into  if,  and  packed  it  away 
iu  the  jar  again.  Of  course,  the  grain  was 
spoiled,  but  the  objectionable  quality  was 
gone — it  was  perfectly  sweet.  I  use  it  for 
everything  except  for  the  table,  and  would  not 
object  to  it  there  if  I  had  no  other.  Phil  (the 
“gude  tnou”)  calls  it  new-orocess  olpotnarge- 
riue,  and  says  I  am  liable  to  a  fine  for  not 
stampiug  it. 

Sometime  I  will  tell  the  Rural, 'readers  how 
I  pack  butter  to  keep  all  summer.  We  are 
eating  June  butter  now  ami  it  is  as  sweet  and 
good  q*  that  made  in  October. — [We  will  be 
glad  to  publish  your  practical  experiences. — 
Eds.]. 

1  have  been  trying  out  lard  this  week  and 
cleared  it .with  sal  soda.  I  put  in  about  two 
teaspoonfuls  to  a  common  pailful.  It  takes 
away  any  rank  smell  and  clears  it  beautifully. 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  using  it. 
I  put  in  so  much  that  it  boiled  up  thick  like 
soft  soap,  and  L  thought  it  was  certainly 
spoiled,  but  it  boiled  clear  after  a  while.  We 
have  a  large  open  fire-place  iu  the  woodhouse, 
where  we  do  all  such  work,  and  I  tiud  it  the 
handiest  thing  about  the  house. 

FANNY  FLETCHER. 


SUNDRIES. 

Among  the  “  Brevities’’  of  the  Rural  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  an  item  on  “the  old  household 
notion  of  putting  a  pan  of  water  on  the  stove 
in  a  close  room  to  purify  the  air.”  I  want  the 
pan  of  water  not  to  purify  the  air,  but  to 
moisten  it,  that  it  may  be  pleasanter  to 
breathe,  and  not  give  such  ail  unpleasant  dry¬ 
ness  to  the  skin. 

As  for  close  rooms:  well  as  houses  to  rent 
are  built  nowadays,  I  fancy  it  would  be  a  vast 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  to  render  the 
rooms  in  many  of  tnem  so— that  is  close. 

Yes,  Palmetto,  1  agree  with  you  about  the 
kitchen  sink;  too  much  care  cauuot  be  taken 
to  keep  it  clean  aud  sweet,  and  the  dish  cloths 
and  towels;  look  to  it  that  they  are  clean  and 
are  not  allowed  to  get  sour.  After  washing 
out  aud  rinsing  the  dish-cloth,  wring  it  very 
dry,  and  shake  it  out  well,  then  hang  it  where 
it  will  dry  very  quickly  and  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  that  abomination,  a  sour  dish 
cloth.  Teach  your  daughters  to  do  these 
things  too,  and  tell  them  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores. 

I  have  giveu  up  washing  my  lamp  wicks.  I 
take  them  from  the  burner,  lay  them  on  a 
smooth  board  aud  rub  them  very  hard  length¬ 
wise.  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  they  are  cleaned  and  ready  to  go 
in  the  burners  again. 

How  about  getting  kerosene  by  the  barrel? 
I  know  it  ivould  be  much  cheaper,  but  I  am 
told  it,  would  spoil  one's  insurance  if  kept  in 
the  house,  and  it  injures  it  to  be  anywhere 
near  frozen. 

Anne  Thrifty  mentions  making  mittens  of 
cottoii  flannel  for  her  uncle.  1  used  to  make 
them  in  the  same  way  years  ago,  for  my  boys 
to  use  in  coasting,  only  I  used  the  good  parts 
of  old  pants.  They  liked  them  better  than 
those  1  bought  them. 

Does  it  make  you  weep  to  peel  ou ions'  Put 
them  in  water  while  peeling  them.  This  I 
learned  from  my  young  daughter-in-law,  show¬ 
ing  that  all  the  wisdom  is  not  with  the  elders. 

AUNT  EM. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  TURKEY  ANI)  CAKE. 

Our  turkey  was  treated  to  a  very  simply  made 
“stuffing,”  the  general  family  taste,  rejecting 
the  complicated  aud  variously  seasoned  arti¬ 
cle  used  by  many.  We  take  some  cold  bis¬ 
cuits,  split  them,  spread  thickly  with  butter, 
sprinkle  liberally  with  salt  and  pepper,  cut 
them  into  small  bits  and  with  this  fill  the  tur¬ 
key;  if  deemed  advisable  to  moisten  this 
dressing  a  lit  r  le  sweet  cream  or  rich  milk  is 
used;  but  it  is  excellent  w  ithout.  Close  well 
by  sewing  with  strong  cotton  yarn  or  w  ith 
twine;  tie  the  wiugs  down  and  the  legs  to¬ 
gether,  then  put  tho  fowl  into  a  kettle  of  boil-’ 
ing  water,  add  some  salt  mid  pepper  aud  boil 
till  perfectly  tender,  having  occasionally  add¬ 
ed  more  water  if  necessary. 

When  done  place  it  iu  a  baking-pan,  put  the 
remainder  of  the  “stuffing”  in  one  end  of  the 
pan  with  the  heart,  gizzard  aud  liver  (this 
part  of  the  “stuffing”  should  have  been 
mixed  with  cream  or  rich  milk  to  “  bind”  it) 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  erleil  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


fill  the  pan  nearly  half  full  of  the  broth,  sav¬ 
ing  the  remainder  to  thicken  with  a  little  flour 
stirred  smooth  with  butter,  for  a  bowl  of 
gravy.  Bake  the  fowl  till  nicely  browned, 
both  sides,  meanwhile  occasionally  dipping 
upon  it  of  the  broth  iu  the  pan.  When  prop¬ 
erly  browned  and  the  string  removed  it  is 
ready  for  the  table  and  will  be  found  very 
unlike  a  turkey  baked  without  the  previous 
boiling— not  dry  aud  “chippy,”  but  juicy 
tender — in  fact  a  dish  fit  for  Christmas  dinner. 


PLUM  CAKE. 

The  children  never  thought  the  Christmas 
dinner  complete  without  the  plum  cake.  Five 
cups  of  flour,  three  of  sugar,  one  of  sour  but¬ 
termilk  or  thick  milk,  one  cup  of  butter,  three 
eggs,  one  tcaspoonful  of  saleratus.  preserved 
plums  pitted  aud  drained,  and  nutmeg  for 
flavor.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream : 
beat  in  the  yelks  of  the  eggs,  add  the  milk, 
then  the  flour  aud  beat  well ;  add  the  uutmeg, 
then  the  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
beat  till  smooth,  aud  lastly  stir  in  the  well 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Put  a  layer  of 
this  in  a  deep, buttered  cake-tin, and  ou  it  place 
plums  (first rolled  in  flour),  at.  intervals  of  an 
inch  or  less,  add  another  layer  of  the  dough, 
another  layer  of  plums,  and  then  a  third  layer 
of  cake.  This  makes  two  loaves.  Bake  till 
done  and  ice  the  top  and  sides. 

In  cake  making,  if  superlative,  or  like 
grades  of  flour  are  used,  the  measures  of  flour 
should  be  seauted,  else  it  will  not  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess.  GLADDYS  WAYNE. 

ONIONS  WITH  TOMATO  SAUCE 

Choose  some  large-sized  onions,  peel  and 
parboil  them  until  about  half  done.  Take 
them  out,  scoop  out  a  little  of  the  center 
enough  to  make  a  cavity  large  enough  to  hold 
a  tablespoouful  of  stuffing.  Mince  the  centers 
of  the  onious  w  ith  a  very  small  quantity  of 
finely  minced  ham,  bread  crumbs  and  season¬ 
ing,  moistening  with  tomato  sauce-  Fill  the 
onions  with  this  and  put  them  iq  a  saucepan 
with  a  little  stock,  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs 
and  a  slice  of  bacon.  Stew  uutil  done.  Re¬ 
move  to  a  hot  dish,  clear  the  gravy  of  any  fat, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  tomato  sauce  and 
pour  around  the  onions.  If  the  family  are 
fond  of  onions,  this  dish,  w  hich  is  very  health¬ 
ful  and  nutritious,  wdl  help  out  a  scanty  meal 
on  a  busy  day.  cook, 

CELERY  SLAW. 

Cut  up  into  pieces  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  enough  celery  to  make  a  quart, 
then  cook  in  weakened  vinegar  for  one  hour. 
Should  it  not  be  tender  then  add  a  very  little 
more  vinegar.  When  done  season  with  one 
tablespoouful  of  sugar,  the  same  of  butter  and 
salt  to  taste.  Adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sour  cream  improves  the  dish,  but  is  not  real¬ 
ly  necessary.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cook 
celery  tender,  but  by  using  vinegar  it  can 
readily  be  accomplished.  The  outside  steins 
may  be  used,  that  at  other  times  would  be 
throwm  away,  thus  making  the  dish  cheaper. 

MRS.  WILLARD  BAUMYEK. 

CHRISTMAS  PIES. 

We  read  that  in  olden  time  the  mince  pie 
was  made  in  a  deep  aud  narrow  shape  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  manger  and  the  mixed  ingredients, 
fruits  and  spices,  the  offerings  made  to  the  in¬ 
fant  Jesus.by  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East.  Bun- 
yan  while  in  prison  received  one  of  them,  it 
being  much  doubted  it’  he  would  eut.  How¬ 
ever,  lie  did  cat  with  hearty  relish,  saying  he 
was  neither  troubled  with  suporetitkm  or  dys¬ 
pepsia.  They  eau  be  made  without  over  sea¬ 
soning  so  they  are  very  nice.  The  usual  pro¬ 
portions  are  two  parts  meat  and  suet,  to  one 
of  chopped  apple,  raisins,  currants  aud  citron. 
We  omit  the  suet,  and  use  the  pure  apple  jelly 
in  place  of  cider,  wine  or  brandy.  This  jelly 
is  made  by  tho  new  method  of  evaporation 
and  is  a  wholesome  art  tele,  housekeepers  please 
make  a  note  of  this  as  Captain  Buusby  would 
say.  Avoid  the  use  of  lard  in  the  crust,  make 
it  of  cream  as  rich  as  you  wish  preparing  your 
flour  by  sifting  with  each  quart,  one  tcaspoon¬ 
ful  soda  aud  two  of  cream-of-Uirtar.  We  find 
this  more  economical  tliuu  baking  powders 
and  more  uniform  in  quality.  Wo  buy  u  five 
pouud  box  of  cream -o f -tartar,  Horsford's,  for 
115  cents.  It  comes  iu  n  wooden  box  similar  to 
tho  dairy  salt  boxes.  We  take  it  out  of  this 
box  into  glass  jure  and  cork  it.  tight.  Three 
pounds  of  English  baking  soda  costs  but  18 
cents.  This  will  last  a  longtime.  We  think 
it  cheaper  and  better  than  baking  powder. 

CHRISTMAS  PUMPKIN  PIE. 

Stew  the  pumpkin  down  very  slowly,  stir¬ 
ring  frequently  towards  the  last,  Do  not  take 
it  from  the  water  as  soon  as  soft,  you  loose  the 
sweet  juice  by  so  doing.  Take  to  one  heaping 
cup  of  the  pumpkin  one  cup  of  cream  and  one- 
half  cup  of  milk,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar 
aud  one  egg,  one  tcaspoonful  of  ginger,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  one-half  tea- 
poonful  of  nutmeg;  this  flavoring  when 


cooked  is  similar  to  vanilla.  If  preferred,  use 
a  dash  of  every  kind  of  spice  used  in  sweet 
baking,  but  do  not  omit  the  ginger,  that  be¬ 
longs  to  pumpkin  pies.  Work  the  pumpkin 
smooth  with  a  spoon,  it  will  be  easily  done 
while  it  is  still  warm  without  straining 
through  a  colander,  add  to  the  pumpkin  the 
sugar  and  spices,  then  the  cream,  and  lastly 
tye  beaten  egg  and  milk,  and  as  you  place  in 
the  oven,  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  maple 
sirup  with  two  of  cream,  pour  over  the  pie, 
stirring  lightly ;  this  is  to  pumpkin  pie  what 
the  meringue  is  to  the  lemon  pie — gives  a  rich, 
brown  crust.  Make  the  pic  crust  of  three 
tablespoon  fills  rich  cream,  three  of  warm 
water  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Let  it  come  up 
above  the  plate  (which  must  be  deep),  press  it 
with  a  fork  aud  having  poured  in  the  mixture, 
bind  a  strip  two  inches  wide  (of  white  muslin), 
pin  it  tightly  around,  to  keep  it  up  whilebak¬ 
ing.  Bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  a 
alow,  steady'  heat.  For  the  crust  we  used 
sweet  cream,  water  and  flour  with  a  little  salt, 
it  was  more  crisp  and  tender  than  that  made 
of  prepared  flour  ;  either  is  good. 

FRESH  TOMATOES  IN  DECEMBER. 

This  season  our  tomato  vines  were  loaded 
with  well-grown  green  fruit,  when  the  Sep¬ 
tember  frost,  which  rarely  passes  us  by  here 
in  the  mountains  of  New  England,  came  with 
great  severity,  preceded  by  a  fierce,  cold  wind 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night  that  seut  all  the 
coverings  placed  over  our  plants  flying  hither 
aud  you,  We  gathered  the  fruit  in  baskets 
and  brought  it  into  the  house,  distributing  it 
about  in  sunny  windows  and  warm  chimney- 
corners,  wherever  it  would  be  most  out  of  the 
way,  aud  have  sunlight  and  warmth  to  ripen 
in.  We  put  lines  across  our  south  windows 
and  suspended  the  large  clusters  of  fruit  there¬ 
from.  If  they  had  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  grocery  window  where  fruit  is  for  sale, 
no  matter  ;  they  were  nearly  as  cheery  look¬ 
ing  as  a  window  of  plants,  with  their  rich, 
warm  color,  and  we  daily  picked  off  the  ripest 
for  use  and  "threw  away  the  hopeless  and  de¬ 
caying  ones.  We  were  amply  repaid  for  our 
trouble,  besides  the  satisfaction  of  having 
“  circumvented’*  the  weather  and  saved  our 
tomatoes  in  spite  of  Jack  Frost.  Two  dozen 
glasses  of  preserved  fruit  and  fresh  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  until  the  middle  of  December.  Thus  we 
made  our  sunny  windows  both  useful  and  or¬ 
namental.  c.  J.  s. 

EXCESSIVE  TEA  DRINKING. 

The  officials  of  the  Board  of  Charities  state 
that  the  habit  of  tea  drinking  among  the 
poorer  classes  is  very  hurtful.  The  poorest 
quality  of  tea  is  used  in  great  quantities,  in 
many  cases  the  mixture  is  not  tea  at  all.  but 
vile,  cheap  leaves  that  will  stain  the  kettle. 
Think  of  the  effect  they  must  have  upon  the 
stomach!  It  is  a  fail*  question  whether  such 
stuff  does  more  harm  than  beer  would.  How 
few  realize  that  the  common  tea  of  the  stores 
offers  a  tine  chance  for  the  adulteration  or 
the  conveyance  of  disease.  e.  w.  c. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Hail  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 

I  respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price  One 
Tube,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  #1.00,  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL.  MASS. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


Reliable  Incubators  aud 
It rooders  .  Inclose  stamp  for 
circular  with  testimonials.  It 
tells  how  ro  raise  broilers  and 
cost  of  raising. 

A.  P.  Williams  it  To.. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 
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ANY  *151  Bank  puhl isheil  in  I  .  .S’,  as  a 
GIFT,  or  with  h\  N.-Y.  only  $8.00;  or  any 
$1.00  paper  «•>  a  gift. 

E.  H.  LIBBY .  47  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


Doctors  Prescribe 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for  three 
reasons:  —  it  is  perfectly'  safe  for  old  or 
young,  —  can  be  relied  upon  iu  cases  of 
emergency',  —  and  possesses  great  cura¬ 
tive  powers. 

I  consider  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  a 
medical  success  and  a  chemical  tri¬ 
umph.  I  have  found  this  medicine  a 
powerful  specific  for  Colds,  Coughs,  and 
Pulmonary  Complaints.  I  use  it  in  my 
own  family  and  recommend  it  in  my 
practice.  —  Parker  Cleveland,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica, 
Bowduin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  remedy  for  Colds,  Coughs,  and  all 
Pulmonary  diseases.  I  use  it  myself 
and  prescribe  ir.  in  my  practice. —  -V.  S. 
Pettenger,  M.  D.,  Glen  Gardner,  N.  J. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.. T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  allDruggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results’  from  eight  weeks'  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send y,  air  name  and 
post-offlee  fnr  particulars.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  As  CO., 
22  CcsTott  Hdcsc  Strkkt,  Rostov,  Miss 

Tlic  A  lliauce  Metallic  Paint  RoofCn.  want 
Agents  in  each  county.  F.  BEISEL.  Gleufleld.  Pa. 


ORGANS. 


Highest  Honors  at  all  Great  World's  Exhibitions  for 
nineteen  years.  1(M  styles.  322  to  g'.HJ.  For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments,  or  Rented.  Catalogue,  16  pp.,  4to,  free. 

PIANOS. 


The  Improved  Method  of  Stringing,  introduced  and 
perfected  by  Mason  4c  Hamlin,  is  conceded  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  constitute  a  radical  advance  in  Piano¬ 
forte  construction. 

Do  not  require  onc-<ju3rter  as  much  tuning  as  Pianos 
generally.  Descriptive  Catalogue  by  mail. 


154  Tremont  8t.,  Borton,  149  Wabash  Avq,,  Chicago, 
46  E,  14t  -  St.  (Union  Eq.  ',  N,  T. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable. 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood,  v'au  In-  applied 
■with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  an y  bov.  In  ah  colors. 

SAM  I  El.  VA  HOT.  Sole  B  am  facti  urn. 
Send  for  Circular.  II)  KILBY  ST  .  BOSTON. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

self-muds™  SWI  S  STMOI3N, 

Theouly  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in use.  Ill ustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Sreubeu  Co.  N.  Y 


IRON 
WATER 

PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

a  — .  ‘  *  9  CLIFF  STREF.T.  NEW  YORK. 

Kraxax,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  a g'ts  for  New  England 


C  L  A  R  K’  S 

ROOT  GUTTER. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock  raisers  to  be  the* only 
perfect  Root  cutter. 

Seed  for  New  circular. 

HIGGAN  UM 

M’f’g  Corporation, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

llitrun uniii.  Conn. 

Warehouse.  So.  Market 
st.,  Boston.  Mass.  Send  for 
general  list  of  Implements 
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Saturday,  Dec.  25,  1886. 

For  mouths  the  large  cities  of  the  North¬ 
west  have  been  flooded  with  counterfeit,  silver 
dollars,  so  nicely  executed  as  to  deceive  even 
the  most  expert  numismatists.  The  metal 
was  a  composition  so  closely  resembling  silver 
that  the  most  careful  analysis  was  necessary 
to  detect  it.  At  last  the  counterfeiters  have 
been  caught,  after  many  weeks  of  shrewd  de¬ 
tective  work  by  McKinley,  of  die  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice.  They  arc  a  Milwaukee  doctor,  an  Illi¬ 
nois  negro  aud  two  white  men.  The  latter 
did  the  mechanical  work  in  a  louely  cabin  16 
miles  from  Pullman.  Ill.,  and  the  doctor 
shinped  the  coin  to  agents  in  the  various 
cities. . .  .The  courts  decide  that  railroads  can¬ 
not  carry  beer  in  Iowa.  .  . 

A  rich  vein  of  silver  ore  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  at  Buck  Shoals,  Dubois  County, In¬ 
diana.  . . The  great  Montreal  Carnival 

will  be  held  February  7-12 . During 

1886  there  were  manufactured  in  Michigan 
4,097.943  barrels  of  salt,  an  increase  of  798,169 
over  1885  ......Large  numbers  of  granges, 

farmers’ clubs  and  butter,  cheese  and  egg  as¬ 
sociations  in  this  State  are  supporting  War¬ 
ner  Miller  for  re-election  to  the  Senate . 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  McCook  of 
the  United  States  Senate  shows  that  the  sala¬ 
ries  and  mileage  of  Senators  thelast  year  were 
$384,687,  and  the  salaries  of  officers  aud  em¬ 
ployees  $834,200.  Over  $150,000  were  expended 
for  newspapers  and  stationary,  $50,000  for 
miscellaneous  items,  and  $24,0  >0  for  special 
select  committees .  There  were  expend¬ 

ed  for  school  purposes  in  this  State  during  the 
year  ending  August  20.  the  sum  of  $18,284.- 
986.64,  an  increase  of  $339,  318.54. . . ,  Two 
or  three  Canadian  monitors  were  armored  and 
plated  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  channel 
open  in  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to 
Quebec,  but  are  now  frozen  in  tightly  at  Sor- 
el,  where  they  will  have  to  remain  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  order  for  them  was  given  too  late 
to  have  them  finished  before  the  ice  shut  them 
in . . ,  Senator  Saulslmry  introduced  a  lull  Tues¬ 
day,  providing  that  an  alien  shall  be  subject 
to  the  dirties  of  citizenship  after  a  residence  of 
three  years  m  the  United  States,  but  shall  not 
be  entitled  hr  vote  till  two  years  after  the  is¬ 
suance  of  his  certificate . Last  Saturday 

in  the  House  Mr.  Morrison’s  motion  to  consid¬ 
er  the  tad  Of  hill  was  defeated.  154  to  149.  Six 
Renublicans  voted  with  the  minority  and 

23  Democrats  with  the  majority . 

Speaker  Carlisle  and  Colonel  Morrison  sav 
that  no  further  attempt  to  consider  the  tar  ill 

bill  be  made  at  this  session . . . 

...  .A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Alabama 
legislature  to  establish  and  maintain  an  indus¬ 
trial  college  for  women.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  are  asked  for  the  establishment  and 
$25,000  for  maintaining  it.  There  is  a  growing 
movement  all  over  the  country  in  favor  of 

greater  attention  to  industrial  education . 

.  .Six  Knights  of  Labor  are  on  tidal  at  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Kansas,  for  wrecking  a  tram  and  kill¬ 
ing  two  men  during  the  southwestern  strike. 
There’s  by  far  too  much  Anarchy  in  many  of 
the  deeds  of  the  K.  of  L . The  Louis¬ 

ville  Jockey  Club  has  completed  arrangements 
whereby  in  the  spring  of  1889  there  will  be  run 
at  the  course  a  race  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
for  a  stake  of  $50  000,  called  the  West  Ken¬ 
tucky  Stake,  perhaps  the  richest  ever  run  in 
America  The  summary  is  as  follows:  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  yearlfuers.  two  and  three- 
year-olds  on  January  1,  1887;  $40,000  to  the 
winuer,  $4,000  to  the  second  and  $2,500  to 
third.  The  nominator  of  the  winner  to 
receive  $2,000;  nominator  of  the  second  to 
receive  1,000,  and  nominator  of  the  third 
horse  to  receive  >500:  by  subscription  of  $56 
each:  300  entries  to  fill,  or  the  race  to  be  de- 

cla  red  void  at  the  option  of  the  club  . 

. Wednesday  both  the  Houses  of  Congress 

adjourned  over  the  holidays  to  January  4. . . . 

. Governor  Hill  of  this  State  has  declined 

to  Intefore  between  Mrs.  Druse  and  the  gal¬ 
lows.  She  killed  her  husband,  chopped  up  his 
body  and  burned  it  at  Warren,  Herkimer  Co. 
He  has.  however,  granted  her  a  reprieve 
until  February  28,  when  she  will  he  hanged 
if  the  Legislature  does  not  meanwhile  alter 

the  law  about  the  execution  of  women . 

. Growing  discontent  and  manysignsof 

revolt  among  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Sixty- 
seven  local  assemblies  of  Kuights.of  New  York, 
refuse  to  pay  the  last  assessment  of  25  cents  for 
strikers’  purposes.  Many  favor  th*»  Anarch¬ 
ists;  but  Powder! y  forbids  the  collection  of 
money  to  aid  them  and  all  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  them  by  auv  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  . , . ,  Less  noise  has  been  made  about  t  lie 
St.  Louis  ballot-box  stuffing  than  about  the 
frauds  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  at  Chicago,  but 
the  indictment  of  38  men  for  complicity’in 
them  indicates  that  illegal  practices  wore-vnot 


not  less  common  there  than  elsewhere .... 

_ It  is  estimated  that  there  are  325.570 

telephones  in  use  in  this  country.  Nine 

years  ago  there  were  only  870  . 

The  Government  will  soon  institute  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Boston  to  test  the  validity  of  the  pa¬ 
tent  granted  the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Solicitor-General  Jenks  has  prepared  the  draft 
of  a  bill  against  the  company  aud  copies  of  it 
have  been  scut  to  Judge  Tburmau  in  Ohio,  to 
Judge  Lowry  in  New  York,  anil  to  the  Other 
special  attorneys  employed  by  the  Govennout 
in  this  case,  for  their  consideration.  Action 
will  be  deferred  until  these  gentlemen  have 
expressed  their  views  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  .......  On  his  second  trial,  McQuade, 

the  “boodle"  alderman  of  this  city,  was  de¬ 
clared  guilty  by  the  jury  after  being  out  15 
uiuiut.es.  He  has  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years’  imprisonmeut  and  a  fine  of  $5,000.  As 
no  judge  in  this  city  would  be  likely  to  grant 
a  “stay  of  proceedings’’  keeping  him  out  of 
Sing  Sing,  his  lawyers  appealed  r.o  Judge 
Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  a  chronic  interfere!* 
with  other  judges  in  the  interest  of  criminals, 
and  the  judge  has,  as  usual,  granted  what  was 
asked  far.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  Mc¬ 
Quade  will  he  taken  to  Sing  Sing  next  week. 
The  trials  of  the  ot  her  bribe-takers  as  well  as 
those  of  the  bribe-givers  are  to  be  pushed.  . .  - 

. The  veuerable  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 

Maine,  is  wearing  the  first  overcoat  he  has 

had  in  40  years . Secretary  Lamar  has 

gone  to  his  stock  farm,  near  Oxford,  Miss.,  to 

spend  the  holidays .  Prince  Alexander 

says  that  while  in  Bulgaria  he  received  only 
the  mouey  voted  to  him  by  the  So- 
branje,  mid  that  he  is  now  as  poor  as 

when  elected  to  the  Bulgarian  throne . 

....Boston  cannot  tell  time  by  the  24-hour 

clock  aud  gives  it  lip . The  report  of  t  he 

Charleston  Relief  Committee  accounts  for 
about  $046,000.  Vermont  aud  Shanghai  sent 
$500  each.  Cauada  and  Nebraska  sent,  simi¬ 
lar  amounts;  so  did  England  aud  Georgia — 
$15,000  each.  The  State  of  New'  York  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a  total  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $180,000;  Massachusetts  stands  next 
with  $99,800.  Next  come  Pennsylvania  with 
$05,000,  Maryland  with  $39,000,  California 
with  $20,000  and  South  Carolina  itself  with 
$18,000.  There  will  be  about  $100,000  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Relief  Committee  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  city  to  use  it  in  rebuilding 
the  city  hospitals  and  almshouse.  The  total 
amount  of  loss  sustained  on  account  of  the 

earthquakes  is  estimated  at  $7,000.000, . 

_ The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  repealing 

the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  by  30  to  22.  This 
was  passed  as  a  cheek  upon  Andy  Johnson. 
The  House  has  already  repeatedly  passed  bills 
to  repeal  it;  but  they  were  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  original  law  was  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  on  the  accession  of  Gcu.  Grant  to  the  Pres¬ 
idency .  . . . 

_ In  his  annual  report  to  the  President.  Bee. 

of  War  Endicott  reflected  on  Gen.  Miles’s 
conduct  in  accepting  the  conditional  sui-ren- 
der  of  the  Apaches.  He  “vindicates”  the 
General  by  another  report  in  which  he  says 
that  the  orders  under  which  the  General  was 
acting  were  “not  knoivn  to  the  Secretary 
when  he  made  his  report.” . The  Gener¬ 

al’s  department  is  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
Southern  California  and  the  whole  Mexican 
frontier  from  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  to  the  Pacific 

coast . The  Territories  are  reported 

to  be  growing  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion.  Dakota  has  a  population  of  half  a  mill¬ 
ion  and  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  8.5,000  a 
year;  Montana  has  110,000;  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory,  210.000,  and  Idaho.  85.000 . Mary 

Harner,  a  Cleveland  servant  girl,  has  inheri¬ 
ted  $250,000  from  a  relative  in  Philadelphia.. 

...  .The  Dominion  Government  intends  to 
build  two  new  cruisers  for  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries. ...It  is  expected  that  the  total 
catch  of  fish  in  Canadiau  waters  will  reach 
the  value  of  $19,000,000  this  year.  Upwards 
of  00,000  men  arc  engaged  in  Canada  in  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  fisheries,  with  about  1,400  ves 

sels  valued  at  21*  millions  of  dollars _ The 

English  Government  has  refused  tosauction  the 
bill  lately  passed  by  the  Newfoundland  Leg¬ 
islature  prohibiting  the  export  of  bait,  unless 
it  is  proved  that  the  measure  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  just  demands  of  American  and 

French  fishermen . Polygamy  seems  to 

be  on  the  decline  in  Utah.  Lester  Herrick,  a 
wealthy  bishop  of  the  Mormon  Church,  has 
left  the  Territory  with  his  legal  ivife,  leaving 
behind  three  other  wives  and  families.  John 
Sharp,  another  bishop,  some  time  ago  pleaded 
guilty  to  unlawful  cohabitation  and  promised 
to  obey  the  law.  The  hiding  away  of  John 
Taylor  to  escape  trial,  and  the  bail  jumping 
of  Georgo  Q>.  Cannon,  President  of  the 
Church,  is  causing  much  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  among  Mormons . 

Not  long  ago  a  lot  of  chests  of  tea  were 
seized  in  Ban  Francisco  on  their  arrival  from 
China,  and  in  the  chests  were  found  3,003  five- 
tael  boxes  of  opium  aud  456  pounds  of  partial¬ 
ly  prepared  opium.  Jfhis  was  sold, at. auction 


and  fetched  over  $25,000 . The  loss  of 

life  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  workmen  employed  aro  said  to  be  worse 
uow  tlrni  they  ever  have  been.  De  Lesseps 
says  180,000,000  fraucs  more  are  needed  to  fin¬ 
ish  it . A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 

Senate  to  place  imported  sugar,  molasses, 
boards,  lumber,  aud  timber  on  the  free  list  . . . 

. The  estimates  of  appropriations  needed 

for  the  year  ending  with  Juue  30th,  1888,  as 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  aggregate  a  little  over  8385,000,00. . 

_ Gold  in  paying  quantities  is  said  to  have 

been  discovered  near  Paducah,  Ky.  ..One 
applejack  distillery  in  Warwick,  N,  Y.  paid 

$6,000  tax  during  the  past  eight  mouths . 

Dynamite  cartridges,  beiug  thawed  to  blast 
stumps,  exploded  arid  killed  two  men  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  Thursday . Ex -President 

Hayes’s  son,  llurchard,  is  to  bo  married  to 
Mary  Sherman  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  December 
30 .  The  care  aud  custody  of  the  Bar¬ 

tholdi  Statue  will  he  assigned  to  the  Wav  De¬ 
partment,  probably .  The  St.  Louis  aud 

Chicago  aud  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  aud  Peo¬ 
ria  Rail  ways  have  console  la  ted ........  J  udge 

Peckham  of  this  State  has  decided  that  the  re¬ 
peal  legislation  of  the  Broadway  Railway  is 
constitutional ....  Maiue  is  sending  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  to  New  York  by  the  steamer  load. 

. . .  .One  of  the  special  orders  in  the  Senate  for 
this  week  was  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  accept  500  acres  of  land 
near  Chicago  for  a  military  post . . 

Among  the  Republican  candidates  for  Senator 
from  Minnesota  are  ex-Governor  C.  K.  Davis, 
of  St.  Paul;  R.  B.  Laugdon  and  Thomas 
Lowry,  millionaires  of  Minneapolis,  aud  Gor¬ 
don  E.  Cole,  of  Faribault . The  North¬ 

ern  Pacific  Road  is  about  to  reduce  fares  to 
four  cents  per  mile  iu  Dakota  aud  five  cents  in 

all  Territory  to  the  westward . 

_ During  the  past  year  the  average  number 

of  inmates  of  national  soldiers’  homes  was 

8,946,  againsfr8,05U  the  preceding  year  . 

ObeyE.  Owens,  receiving  teller  of  a  national 
bank  in  St.  Louis,  was  sentenced  in  1S82  to 
five  years’  imprisonment  for  embezzling  $200- 
000.  After  he  bad  served  one-half  his  term 
President  Cleveland  pardoned  him,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  been  iu  prison  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  How  many  poor  wretches 
have  served  a  much  longer  term  for  stealiug 
less  than  one-hundredth  part  of  that  sum! 

. Prominent  bankers  and  trustees  of  the 

defunct  Freedman’s  Savings  Bank  claim  that 
the  Government  should  pay  the  amciuut  owiug 
to  the  negro  depositors,  and  a  bill  providing 
for  such  payment  is  before  Congress . 

Every  week  a  number  of  pauper  immigrants 
from  Europe  are  shipped  Home  again  from 
this  port . . . .  Six  tons  of  molten  steol  ex¬ 

ploded  in  Carnegie’s  Pittsburg  steel  works  on 
Wednesday,  probably  fatally  burning  four 

employes . The  notorious  fishing  schooner 

Highland  Light,  bought  by  the  Canadiau 
Government,  is  renamed  Vigilant,  and  is 

beiug  fitted  into  a  Government  cutter . 

Application  was  filed  yesterday  at  the  General 
Land  Office  to  enter  90  acres  of  Chicago’s  lake 
front,  worth  $15,000,000,  as  public  land,  under 

the  Taleott  survey . Ilavuna  exported 

$500 ,000  worth  of  fruit  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  November  80.  She 
collected  $1,089,299,66  in  customs  dues  during 

the  same  period . A  general  tie-up  of  the 

Brooklyn  horse-car  lines  on  Thursday  ended 
after  a  dozen  hours  of  discomfort  and  incon¬ 
venience  for  the  public.  The  men  wanted  the 
road  officers  to  sign  terms  for  hours  aud 
wages  during  1887.  The  officers  dually  agreed 

to  do  so . . . There  were  1,500  strikes  in 

Now  York  this  year.  The  18,000  ear  drivers 
in  New  York  aud  Brooklyn  gained  a  strike  at 
a  cost  of  $100,000,  which  they  claim  has 
added  $2,000,000  to  their  annual  pay-roll  aud 
which  has  lessened  the  hours  of  lalior  23  hours 
per  week,  besides  creating  additional  employ¬ 
ment  for  3,000  men . A  general  horse- 

ear  strike  is  imminent '.in  Boston. . .  .The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coke  miners’  troubles  are  settled  to¬ 
day . The  President  has  appointed  the  Hon. 

Louis  K.  Church,  of  New  York,  to  be  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Dakota.  It  was  only  a  year  ago  since 
he  placed  Mr.  Church  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  of  the  Territory  so  that  he  might  bo 
able  to  appoint  a  “resident”  as  Governor. .... 
Lately  many  protest  shave  come  from  the  West 
against  the  maintenance  of  government  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  city  fur  Indian  supplies,  as  it 
was  alleged  purchases  should  be  made  in  the 
West  to  lessen  cost  of  transportation.  The 
Government  said  experience  sliowudthat  when 
bids  were  sought  outside  New  York,  there  was 
little  or  no  competition  except  from  New  York 
parties,  hence  prices  wore  always  too  high.  It 
has  just  been  decided  that  the  Indian  ware¬ 
house  will  remain  in  New  York,  but  bids  for 
provisions  will  be  received  in  St.  Louis  at  each 
annual  spriug  letting.  Bids  for  transporta¬ 
tion  will  be  received  in  New  York . 

Ex-Governor  Bloxhatn,  of  Florida,  is 
now  said  to  be  certain  of  succeeding  the  sad¬ 
eyed  Jones  iu  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Sautrda  y  December  25,  1886. 

Across  the  water  the  prospects  of  war  in 
early  spring  are  growing  gloomier.  The  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  —  The  Emperor,  Bismarck, 
Von  Mollcte  and  others — a  re  strenuously  urging 
the  Legislature  of  the  Empire  to  grant  at  once 
the  appropriations  demanded  for  increasing 
the  army  by  40,000  men.  It  is  likely  the  de¬ 
mand  will  be  conceded  ere  long.  Meanwhile 
furloughs  of  absent  officers  and  men  are  be¬ 
iug  recalled,  and  the  absentees  aro  ordered  to 
join  their  regiments  at  once,  and  every  prep¬ 
aration  is  being  made  to  have  the  artnv  ready 
for  action  at  an  hour’s  notice.  In  France  a 
new  Ministry  has  been  formed  to  succeed 
De  Freyci net’s;  but  Boulanger  is  still  Minister 
of  War  and  the  idol  of  the  nation.  As  the 
country  realizes  that  after  15  years  of  constant, 
vigorous  efforts  it  has  uow  a  finer,  better- 
equipped  and  larger  army  than  it  has  ever 
had,  its  spirit  becomes  more  belligerent,  and 
it  is  more  outspoken  iu  its  sentiments.  All  its 
sympathies  are  at  present,  with  Russia;  for  in 
the  event  of  a  European  war  it  is  nearly  cer 
tain  that  this  is  the  onlv  country  which  it  can 
hope  to  have  as  an  ally— the  great  autocracy 
and  Republic  of  Europe  are  pretty  sure  to 
fight  on  the  same  side.  The  French  army 
single-handed  is  perhaps  now  a  match  for 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  the  French 
navy  is  second  only  to  that  of  England — 
though  Franco  will  hardly  concede  that  it  is 

inferior  even  to  that.  . . .  .Since 

the  consolidation  of  Italy  iu  1861  the  chief 
endeavor  of  the  kingdom  has  been  to  create  a 
large  and  effective  army  aud  a  powerful  fleet. 
It  has  foregone  nearly  all  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  laid  grinding  taxes  on  the  people,  aud 
incurred  an  enormous  debt  for  these  objects. 
It  has  gained  them  to  a  great  extent;  but. 
even  now  it.  is  straj  u i ng  every  nerve  t< >  i  inprove 
and  increase  both . . .  Spain  is  getting  alive 
to  the  importance  of  taking  a  more  prominent 
part  in  European  politics,  aud  is  increasing 
her  army  and  contracting  for  ad  litions  to  her 
fleet . Austria  is  fully  armed  and  pre¬ 

pared  to  move  into  Servia  and  thence  into 
Bulgaria  should  Russia  attempt  to  invade  the 
latter.  In  that  event  the  English  fleet  will 
enter  the  Black  Sea.  and  steam  up  the  Dan- 
tibu  to  prevent  or  interrupt  the  crossing  of  the 
Russian  troops . Russia  has  massed  an  im¬ 

mense  army  in  Bersarabia  rca  ly  to  move 

south  whenever  ordered . Turkey  lias  lately 

sided  with  Russia  in  urging  upon  Bulgaria 
to  accept  the  Russian  candidate,  the  Prince  of 
Mingrelia,  to  succeed  Prince  Alexander  of 
Batteuberg.  England  warns  Turkey  that  if 
the  latter  truckles  any  more  to  Russia,  the 

British  will  occupy  Egypt  permanently . 

...  .Eugland  is  using  her  vast  money  power 
in  swaying  continental  polities.  German 
baukers,  w'ho  hold  large  blocks  of  Russian 
bonds,  arc  urging  Bismarck  to  maintain 
peace,  otherwise  the  value  of  the  bonds  would 
be  vastly  depreciated.  The  hack-hone  of 
Austria  is  being  marvelously  stiffened  by 
offers  of  financial  aid.  Debt-laden  Italy  feels 
the  same  influence.  More  than  ever  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  a  vast  camp.  The  flower  of  the 
male  port  ion  of  every  country  are  drilling,  or 
fashioning  the  latest  inventions  in  death- deal¬ 
ing  arms.  War  is  very  likely  in  a  few 
mouths;  and  from  present  appearances  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe  will  be  involved  in  it. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Bulgarian  ques¬ 
tion  wall  start  it,  and  the  Bulgarian  question 
is  still  as  much  of  a  muddle  as  it  was  two 
mouths  ago . 


THE  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 
Of  Claremont  Colony  is  due  to  unusual  in 
ducements  offered  by  J.  F.  Mancha,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Va. — Ad  v. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  25,  1880. 

Last  fall,  as  mentioned  here  at  the  time, 
Undertaker  O’Conner,  of  Biddeford.  Me.,  sold 
to  a  farmer  a  barrel  which  had  contained  em¬ 
balming  fluid.  The  farmer  tilled  the  cask 
with  cider  nml  sold  it  to  W.  L, Dennett,  whose 
son  died  from  the  effects  of  drinking  a  glass  of 
it.  Now  Dennett  sues  O’Conner  for  $10,000 

damages . .....A  dentist  in  St.  Louis  fills 

tpeth  for  horses . . . 

Peacock  Brothers,  of  Colorado  City,  Tex., 
have  made  an  assignment  of  all  their  cattle 
and, ranch  interests.  Liabilities  about  $300,000. 
There  are  many  other  failures  among  Texas 
stockmen  and  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  of 
heavy  losses  during  the  winter  owing  to  scarc- 


PigceUaueoutf  gMUwtteUks. 


DIXON’S  •Carburet  of  Iron"  stove*  Polish  was 
established  In  1887,  ami  Is  to-day,  as  It  who  (lieu,  tho 
neatest  uud  brluhussr  in  the  market;  a  mi  tv  plumbnuo, 

fjlvtnts  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub- 
ed  nnd  enke  wetuhs  nearly  half  u  pound  but  i  ho  quitli- 
ty  and  price  remain  the  «anm.  Ask  vour  uoocer  for 
ULxou's  Lilu  cako. 


Maryland,  Virginia  and  Penn, 
New  Jersey . 


California 


Kansas  and  Nebraska 


Arkansas 


Total 


488 


ity  of  feed.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  Neuces 
country,  usually  one  of  the  best  stock  sections 
in  the  State.  A  telegram  from  San  Antonio, 
Tuesday,  says:  The  winter  prospects  for  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  in  the  country  west  of 
here,  along  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Frio  and 
Neuces  are  reported  by  stockmen  as  being  very 
gloomy.  The  gmss  is  all  gone  except  on  the 
high  divides,  away  from  the  water,  and  cattle 
are  subsisting  on  brush  and  are  losing  flesh 
every  day,  with  a  prospect  of  heavy  mortality 
before  spring.  Sheep  are  reported  in  better 
condition,  but  hard  to  herd.  Sinking  wells  on 
the  divides  is  the  only  remedy  the  stockmen 
have. , .  ..The  majority  of  the  tobacco  planters 
of  Cuba  are  complaining  of  the  drought, 
which  is  damaging  the  tields.  Only  a  few  lo¬ 
calities  have  been  visited  by  rain  recently. . . . 

.  The  rumored  consolidation  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (louring  mills  is  denied.  This  seems  to 
be  a  chronic  sfcoiy  that  goes  the  rounds  with 

periodical  regularity . Monday,  Senator 

Spooner,  by  request  of  Senator  Miller,  who 
was  absent,  introduced  a  Bill  to  extirpate  cou- 
tagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  rinderpest  among  cattle,  and  to 
facilitate  the  exportation  of  cattle  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  live  stock.  The  bill  is  much  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  editorially  last  week.  It 
provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  commission  of  three  pei-sons,  and 
gives  them  power  to  enter  any  premises  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  infected  cattle.  Infected  or 
exposed  animals  are  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
owners  paid  three-fourths  of  their  value.  The 
Commissioners  are  to  be  paid  $5,000  each  per 
annum.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  on  the  same  day  by  Del¬ 
egate  Carey  of  Wyoming,  by  direction 

of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee . 

. The  New  York  (State  Agricultural 

Society  has  decided  to  hold  several  Farmers’ 
Institutes  in  the  State  this  winter;  the  first  to 
be  held  in  Lockport,  Jan.  13  and  15,  the 
second  at  Ithaca  about  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  third  at  some  place  in  the  eastern 

part  of  the  State  not  yet  determined . 

. The  great  land  suit,  pending  in  the 

State  District  Court  at  Laredo,  Tex  ,  between 
the  Texas  Mexic  an  Railroad  uud  settlers  of 
the  Bcrega  grant,  in  Zapata  County,  com¬ 
prising  70  leagues  of  land  occupied  by  1,000 
people.has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  settlers . 
....Minneapolis  is  now  without  a  Millers’ 
Union  or  any  other  organization  to  purchase 
grain  In  large  quantities  ami  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  Northwest.  Yet  wheat  is 

abundant  and  business  booming. . A 

lawyer's  clerical  error  in  the  transfer  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  of  property  in  Kansas  City,  wliich 
in  1843  was  sold  for  $850,  has  led  to  a  lawsuit 
over  the  possession  of  the  laud  which  is  now 

valued  at  $200,000 .  It  is  stated  that  two 

more  new  elevators  are  to  be  built  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  each  having  a  capacity  of  4,000,000 

bushels . An  effort  is  being  made  to 

raise  $2,50(1  at  Olny,  Ills.,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  location  of  the  next  state  fair  at 
that  place  ...The  Bohemian  Oat  operators 
took  *250,000  out  of  Iughatn  County,  Michi¬ 
gan,  last  spring,  and  farmers  are  now  lookiug 
about  for  money  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  cheap 

overcoats . Great  mortality  is  reported 

among  cattle  in  Northwest  and  Southwest 
Iowa,  one  owner  suffering  a  loss  of  50  head, 
ami  one  near  Hamburg  a  loss  of  200  out  of  300. 
The  reports  allege  the  disease  to  be  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  Gov.  Lorrabee  is  hastening 
an  investigation  by  all  means  in  his  power..  . 

. Reports  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 

mouia  among  cattle  near  Dallas,  Texas,  are 
declared  to  be  unfounded  by  Dr.  Paaren,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry,  and  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  Veterinarian  of  Wyoming,  who  have  in¬ 
spected  the  ailing  beasts.  Unregistered  Jer¬ 
seys  imported  from  Indiana  were  affected  by 
“quick  consumption”  which  wus  mistaken  for 

•‘pleuro.”.. . . . . 

. The  intestines  of  hogs  that  have  died 

of  a  disease  about  La  Porte,  lud.,  are  ‘’literal¬ 
ly  filled  with  worms  from  one  to  six  inches 

long.” . Territorial  Veteriuanau  Keefe 

has  just  finished  his  final  tour  of  all  of  the 
Montana  ranges  before  winter  closes  in.  He 
linds  range  prospects  very  bright.  He  inspect¬ 
ed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  aud 
finds  uo  cause  for  alarm.  The  grass  is  short 
iu  some  localities,  but  as  a  whole  the  outlook 
is  very  promising . 

Iu  1850 

“ Brown's  Bronchial’  Troches”  were  intro¬ 
duced,  aud  from  that  time  their  success  as  a 
cure  for  Colds,  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Asthma 
aud  Bronchitis  has  been  unparalleled.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.  25  cents. — Adv. 


Crops  &  iHfivluls. 


Saturday,  Dec.  25,  188(1. 
With  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
crops,  the  Farmers’  Review  says  the  tenor  of 


the  reports  from  the  winter  wheat  belt  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  generally  favorable.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  fly  in  various  counties  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  is  reported,  though  uo  serious  injury 
as  yet  is  indicated.  The  reports  from  Kansas 
are  not  as  encouraging  as  one  month  ago,  and 
a  number  of  Southern  Illinois  and  Northern 
Ohio  and  Indiuna  counties  report  the  plant  as 
looking  feeble.  Nine-tenths  of  the  counties,  - 
however,  throughout  the  entire  belt  report 
the  crop  as  being  good  and  iu  fine  condition. 
The  movement  of  corn  is  reported  to  be 
moderately  free  in  Missouri,  but  slow  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska  aud  Illinois.  Five  Illinois  and 
10  Iowa  counties  report  this  week  that  the 
corn  supply  is  so  short  as  to  prevent  any  ship¬ 
ment  or  is  entirely  exhausted. 

Telegraphic  advices  this  morning  from  Chi¬ 
cago  say  the  weather  is  still  dry  and  water 
scarce  in  many  sections.  Little  snow  on  the 
ground.  Slight  increase  in  movement  of  corn 
in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Central  Illinois;  home 
demand  still  good,  stock  feeders  readily  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  the  com  offered.  Owing  to  mild 
weather,  vast  quaatities  of  feed  have  been 
saved  Very  little  rough  feed,  however,  in 
the  Northwest,  heuee  a  much  larger  consump¬ 
tion  of  corn  than  usual  is  probable.  Weather 
hitherto  favorable  for  winter  wheat — no  alter¬ 
nate  freezings  aud  thawings.  Weather  very 
dry  in  Texas,  aud  wheat  has  suffered  some¬ 
what.  Although  prices  for  live  hogs  continue 
to  advance  at  Chicago,  there  is  no  correspond¬ 
ing  advance  in  receipts,  probably  because  the 
very  dry  weather  of  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  sent  to  market  the  hogs  that  ought  to  come 
now. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  surplus  wheat 
is  nearly  exhauster!  for  milling  purposes — both 
are  looking  to  ludiaua  and  Illinois  to  supply 
deficiency ;  so  also,  with  Southern  Ohio.  Very 
keen  competition  between  winter  and  spring 
wheat  millers.  Much  doubt  still  as  to  the 
quantity  of  spring  wheat  last  season  iu  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Dakota.  Northern  Dakota  has 
marketed  her  crop  much  closer  than  Southern 
Dakota  aud  Minnesota.  In  Northern  Minne¬ 
sota  especially  farmers  seem  to  have  huug  on 
to  their  wheat  closer  than  elsewhere.  Roads 
now  good  and  marketing  freer,  aud  should 
roads  aud  prices  remain  us  now  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  will  be  marketed  right  along. 

The  condition  of  the  hop  crop,  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand  aud  other  considerations  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  led  dealers  to  suppose 
that  the  hop  market  would  be  higher  than  for 
some  years.  On  the  strength  of  the  reports 
of  the  extensive  loss  to  the  New  York  crop 
the  market  did  rise  from  eight  cents  a  pound  to 
25  cents.  Then  it  was  found  that  speculators 
had  bought  up  all  the  1885  hops  they  could 
get  hold  of  and  held  them.  When  it  was 
seen  that  the  brewers  were  well  stocked  up 
with  1885  hops,  the  market  lost  its  s-trength 
and  dropped  from  38  cents  to  25  cents  for 
prime  stock.  The  speculators  then  tried  to 
sell  their  stored  bops,  but  fouud  no  market 
for  them.  These  hops  were  bought  at  prices 
ranging  all  the  way  from  20  to  28  cents,  and 
only  recently  a  lot  of  the  same  quality  was 
bought  at  12}.;  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
sale  of  prime  hops  was  recently  made  at  40 
cents  a  pound,  but  it  was  the  finest  quality  of 
hop.*.  California  has  produced  a  quantity  of 
a  fine  quality  of  hops.  There  is  a  good 
amount  of  European  hops  in  the  market,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  demand  for  more  than 
a  bale  or  two  at  a  sale.  Brewers,  as  has  been 
above  stated,  have  hops  enough  m  stock  to  last 
them  for  several  mouths  at.  least.  These  are 
all  1885  hops,  but  they  buy  a  bale  or  two  of 
this  year’s  crop  semi-occasiounlly,  which  they 
mix  with  the  hops  iu  store. 

The  corn  and  bean  packing  season  is  over, 
and  the  packers  have  figured  the  results.  It 
has  been  many  a  year  since  they  were  so  satis¬ 
factory.  The  packers  of  Maine  have  put  up 
his  year  445, '.*00  cases  of  corn.  As  each  case  con¬ 
tains  24  cans,  the  total  number  of  cans  mount 
up  to  10,701,000.  These  statistics  leave  out  vust 
quantities  of  Lima  beans,  linked  beaus,  toma¬ 
toes,  squash,  etc.,  which  have  been  canned, 
but  all  these  products  together  do  not  come  up 
to  the  output  of  corn.  The  puckers  have  paid 
to  Maine  farmers  for  vegetables  nearly  $40o,~ 
(KK).  These  figures  show  of  what  great  impor¬ 
tance  as  an  increment  to  the  profits  of  Maine 
agriculture  the  sweet-corn  canning  business 
has  become.  Fully  #400,000  more  have  been 
paid  by  the  packers  to  their  can-makers  aud 
other  employes. 

The  tomato  pack  of  1880  reaches  a  total  of 
2,303,700  cases  of  two  dozen  tins  each,  being 
929,754  cases  ahead  of  the  1885  pack  anil  about 
up  to  the  average  armual  pack  for  the  three 
years  of  1883-85,  which  was  2,132,921  eases. 
Iu  188H  the  supply  reached  8,000,000  cases. 
In  1885  the  pack  was  less  thau  ouc-half  that  of 
1883,  and  087,  171  cases  below  that  of  1884. 
The  shortages  of  those  two  years  aud  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  bring  the  supply  of  this  year  up  to  the 
maximum  yield  of  1884  have  been  productive 
of  good,  in  that  they  have  sent  all  the  old 
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packed  goods  into  consumption.  Two  million 
cases  of  tomatoes  are  less  than  the  annual  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
placed  at  Lully  2,500,000  cases.  The  spring  of 
1887  will  see  the  stock  of  tomatoes  throughout 
the  United  .States  fighter  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  for  six  years.  Packets  have  had  this 
seasou  a  rising  market,  something  they  have 
been  looking  forward  to  for  years.  The  work 
of  the  year  has  been  profitable  to  all  good 
packers.  The  crop  was  variable,  being  very 
heavy  in  New  Jersey;  good  in  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Canada,  but  not  up  to  expectations 
in  Maryland  or  the  Western  States,  where  it 
was  very  irregular.  The  American  Grocer 
gives  the  following  figures  for  the  pack  of 
1880: 

- Cases - 

Two  doz.  tins  each. 


New  York  . 


Iowa  . 

Indiana  . . 

Missouri . 


Michigan  . 

Massachusetts . 

Connecticut . 


1836. 

1885. 

.  592.856 

408,212 

.  710,133 

353,650 

.  161,031) 

102.700 

.  185,263 

63,  U7 

.  1  1,030 

69.117 

.  59,111 

85,325 

.  119,082 

68,400 

.  48,000 

64,51X1 

.  116,326 

63, OGi 

.  60,81)0 

53,120 

.  66,735 

30, ’06 

.  S3, 165 

26.900 

.  30,042 

24,264 

.  21,050 

12,933 

.  14,097 

9,762 

.  4,500 

.2,363,760 

1,434,006 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  December  25,  18S6. 

Chicago.— Wheat.— No.  2  Spring,  at  TiiJ-fc:  No.  3 
Spnug,  nominal;  No.  2  Red,  17 He,  coax.— No.  2, 

uaTB.-Nu  f.26c  BYE.- No  2,53c.  dARU.  • 

No.  2,  52c.  Flvxsliu*— No.  1.  Hie.  Timothy  setii— 
Prime,  $1  TT&ITr.  Mess  Pun*— #11  40  a  11  50  per  bbl. 
Lard.— pi  20.  snort  Rih  sides  do asei,  i.his  5.7>.c;  dry 
-alted  shoulders  .boxed  i  i.sUe,  Short  clear  sides 
boxed  >.  8t>  r>ty.'!.'20.  BciT6.il— Market  steady;  cream¬ 
ery.  2lig.27c:  dairy,  lN*2le;  roll.  HL*tttc,  packing stock, 
It  ,'.l2c.  Eiais,  a:  v-'4c.  per  dux.  tor  strictly  frosn.  ut- 
ti.k  -Market  steady,  fancy  at  *:>  l.V»a  35;  snipping 
steers,  sd'J-Se  i  T5;  siocKers  and  teeners.  Si  ixno  N  ■; 
cov?  Lulls,  ami  .io.v-1  .1  M:  bulk.  $2  2tk*2  tO, 

Texas  <  'attic,  $1  iJcfHuU.  MOus.— Marsel  slow  aud 
closed  weak  Rougn  aud  mixed,  *.-■  3Ual3);  pnckiug 
and  shipping.  8-s  X  ■  -cin-,  - 

skips,  si  25si8  Li.  SHEEP.- Market  Blow,  but  steady. 
Natives,  $2  tk>(uci4  50,  Western,  §2  5IL.3  80,  Texans. 

IgSlAI. 

ST.  Loins.— W 11  KA  r.— Active.  No.  2  lied  Winter  cash, 
$>V:  Jauuary,  79*»<ai3Uet  Februry,  St'sc,  May.  ftriopat 

1  V  .  Cl  'K.I.— No.  .  ill ;  sell.  a- 1 
v'ltfcc,  February,  May.  u.vis. -  No.  2 

Mixed.  Cash,  25c.;  May,  J.o.  Rvic.  —  .'do.  Barley. 
—  Dull  at  Mo  Butter.  —  creamery,  2-L»2Tc ;  dairy, 
15-1.,’oe  Eogs.  —  pxa21c.  Flax  Sued.— 8c.  Hat,- 
Timotby,  ft..  a\U2  30;  Prairie.  *7  Uiglb  mi  Pork  — 
Sll  ;j  i.AUU.-$ii  15.  fir ;jcsflKars.  Loose  lots,  long 
clear.  $5  6ti;  -lion  ribs,  f.">  ■  snort  clear,  fjtCi.  lat- 
ruv.— The  market  ruled  strong  under  Light  receipts. 
Hood  Choice  Heavy  Native  St*  e;s,  ©l  jUs.1  Bi;  i air  to 
Good  Shipping  Steers  fJ  Sas4  i  Hu  toners  Steers, 
fair  to  choice,  ’AM  t  Id;  Feeders,  fair  to  good.  Si  WL 
;i 3j;  Stock (Tm. .fair  to  good,  »'l  Wa*2  75;  Texans  coin 
iiieLi  ;o  choice,  S5ci.s  65  Hods  —  Market  closiug 
wen  k  with  all  sold.  Choice  In -ivy  and  Butchers,  Se¬ 
lections,  si  35*4  j3;  Piu-Kihg,  fair  to  fancy,  ft  Ida  I  SO; 
Yorkers,  medium  lo  prime,  Mat  iu;  Pigs,  common 
to  good.  Si  ;um.3  SJ.  SHEEP.— Market  tlrm;  common  to 
(air,  $  1  75<A'  medium  to  choice.  Si  iSeil  21). 

Boston.— Apples. -Greening,  $20;i  50  per  bbl;  Snow, 
$3  0OAt  id;  Baldwin,  ft  Ph*!  per  hbl;  tiubnardstous, 
>s  t  ,5.  Harvey,*.’;  common,  TtevagL  Cranberries.— 
Cape  Cod,  euuutry.  gbao.  Butter. -  Northern 

creamery,  extra,  ••Jo.  per  ft,  do.  first.-.  2  In  Jo.-,  per  ft; 
Western  creamery,  extra.  AC  per  do,  nrsts,  aksltic. 
per  ®;  do,  choice.  AigLJc  per  ft;  Dairy,  Vraukiiu  coun¬ 
ty,  Uuest.v'sij.  pci  n>;  guc ,ii  to  choice,  R  2oc.  per  !b;  Ver- 
liioui  extra.  5.c2'e,  NorUieru,  choice.  2  La Zie.  per  c>; 
do,  fair  to  good,  ibuisc,  per  ft,  W  astern  dairy,  good  to 
choice,  13*  ik-.  per  ft,  imitation  creamery,  extra,  lie'. 
Me.  per  IF;  ladle-packed,  choice,  13^>Uc.  per  Tb;  do,  lair 
id.U  ,12c.  per  ft.  Blax>.  choice  pea.  Northern 
hand-picked,  S.  %13r.  per  bush,  do,  do.  New  York 
choice  linmi-pleked.  S 1 70.a  1  *5,  do,  screened,  t  S.v*l  85; 
medium  choice  hand  picked,  gi  to  1 1  to,  do  choice 
screened,  *1  r>:vl  :<o.  yeltow  eves,  choice,  *1  5N>ti  to;  do 
Hal,  l.Vi'.  5>;  red  kidneys  *i  is.  Casus s.  me  mar¬ 
ket  for  cheese  has  been  very  strong  the  past  week, 
aud  prices  are  very  Urutly  held.  New  Turk  extra 
creamery  l*  how  quoted  ut  le.  per  lh.  as  an  o inside 
price,  mtgo  chow  commands  lvalue  per  lb  Liver¬ 
pool  quotations,  *cc,  vv  ,*  quote:  New  York,  extra, 
l.ic.  per  IF.  Uo  good  lo  choice,  li «rs !2c.  per  ft;  do, 
common,  Tutte*.  per  ft;  Vennout  extra,  IlC^t  12T|C.  per 
ft  good  to  choice,  l'jq^?,2c.  per  ft,  oommou  7 ,?■ 
per  ft  Weolern,  extra,  ltht*l2>*c.  per  ft;  do  flue,  i-s 
iuc.  per  ft;  comiuuu.  o  ;.,*e.  per  ft:  huge,  extra,  13  ,. 1 4c. 
p«*r  ft.  .Mocha  at  ill  .  AV  per  lh,  Jkvt,  i:t«2Ic.  per  lb; 
Maracarbo  L’.aiic,  per  ib;  Jamaca,  llayu,  18-* 

12c;  Klo,  fair.  Ui.  ■■  l ; 8* ;  do,  onlLuary,  Ut>c.  Costa 
Rica,  lhaUic,  (iimteiuaia.  U-.Uc:  ftiexicaii,  12.ai.ic; 
Edos.  -  Near  by  and  Capo.  Ac-  l>cr  doech;  k astern 
exlriiB,  2-c.  per  dozen;  .trooeiOOK  County,  25c.  per 
dozen;  New  Y'ork  ami  Vermout.  2Ls-sc,  Western, 
lo  i—’ic-  Pet  dozen;  I’rovmcUU,  UL-mAc.  |]s.T  dozen;  tce- 
house,  i.wdije.  por  doz  Limed,  IV  pier  aox.  n*»  and 
STtvaW.  Choice.  vlioulH  per  ton;  lair.  per  ton; 

ordinary,  ftll  aC*:  One,  S' xsli  per  ton:  swale  nay, 
util  per  ion;  poor,  slim  13  M  )xir  ton;  Western, 
choice,  s l"-  , i ;,  do,  fair  to  goon,  su-  t  M  40*  rye  straw. 
Blhal,  per  toil;  do.  do,  mttcame,  $l2tal3  per  Urn:  oat 
er  to  la  logs. 

r  bush;  Beauty  of  llebrou,  :>vai®c.  r*'r  bush,  sweet, 
Virginia  Yellow,  $)  Tvt  1  r*j j>er  bol;  Jersey,  $;  2lig,i  iu 
per  bob  Seeds.— Clover,  We»l,  vq-vUSjf.  per  ft,  do. 
North,  loti'-cltc,  per  ft;  do,  white,  IS. *2*0.  p*  r  ft;  do, 
Alslke.  12*l5e.  per  ft  Bed  Top,  pci-  sack,  West,  $2  .0; 
do,  Jersey,  si  3o *. t  5<};  Hungarian.  iCc.«,l;  Millet,  tfoc. 
oil;  Orchard,  per  bush.  $1  so^2;  Blue  Grass,  jdllKailUO; 
Timothy,  Western,  i .Vs. 2 25;  <lo,  Northern,  $2  25u$2 40; 
American  tlaxseoil,  $2  25. 


PROD  DCS  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  York.  Saturday,  December  25,  13S6. 

Flock.  Feed  asp  Meal— Floce— t^uotatioa*.  Fine, 
42*0,2  H.i,  superfine,  $i  iVn. i  2'..  No.  a  42  UU*3  35; 
Good  to  Fancy  Kxira  State.  $i  ,VX*4:  Common  lo 
Good  Kxira  Wcsteru,  42  lALyS  35;  Good  to  Choice 
Extra  VV  extern,  #5  tuiao  IN.  Oouuuuu  to  Fair  r.xtra 
Ohm,  42  stijvl,  tiood  $i  .Ottii  id;  wood  to  'hoice, 
41  ”C.,c5  15;  Common  K.xtra  Miuncsota.  42  90  *  3uj 
Clear,  70  1  so:  aye  Mixture,  43  (,(><4*  to:  straight. 
43  VKtiG  t!l,  I'ateni  41  TlVjft  25:  1  laker-  cxtrA.  4 4i.vt  55: 
st.  Louis  Comuiou  to  Fair  Extra,  $2  SHX^J  30;  Fair  to 
Good,  43  NVslit  75;  Good  to  Very  Choice,  H  S0«i,5  25, 
latter  an  extreme,  F'ateut  Winter  Wheat  Extra,  4*10^ 
so  25,  City  Mill  Extra  tor  Vf  eit  ludlee,  $i  SOtsitiO;  South 


American,  84  TlKit  8U.  SOL'Tjttciui  KLOCu.-Coimnou  to 
Fair  Extra  at  *3  3504:1  ’.Hi,  and  Fair  to  Choice,  4 •!:«,:)  lo. 
Ky  h  FLot  it.-supern ue.  *2  Joi . ;>  10.  COW  M kau.  -  Quiet. 
Yellow  Western  quoted  ai  4-  50rai2  75;  and  Brandywine 
at  si  i5@2  35.  UccKwatAi' Floi  h.  quoted,  41  h5@2. 

FEED. — 10  ft.  quoted  at  TVu.SSC,  to  ft.  at  TIB' 75c;  HO  lb: 
at.  75(a,8i)c.  loti  ft.  at  WcJSc;  -Itarpg,  at  96c. (u;*l 0346.  Kye 
feed  at  Tilde;  screeuiug!!  at  lSetiAc. 

GaAtM. —  WHe.i T,— No.  2  Milwaukee,  MUd1'.  XTograded 
Spring,  No.  1  Hard  at  02U.c;  l.'ugrailed 

Bed.  hj&iUIc;  No.  3  fled,  h8c;  No.  2  Bed,  6»a*8yHc'  80. 

1  Bed,  92c;  Ungraded  White,  v7Ej(u.r'Jc;  No.  2  Bed  for 
January,  -.s5Sn,  -j.cuc;  do.  for  February,  nusyaiHftc;  do. 
for  March.  oJutUzyic.  do,  for  April,  '.ivV'' »!dc  -do.  for 
May,  9t'>i'.ii05-<dc,  uo.  tor  June,  nMgc;  do.  for  July,  9‘Jc; 
do.  for  Augutu,  97 CORN.—  L ugrutltd  Jiixed, 
at  i:»,u1(it.47 SjC;  No.  a,  46c  Steamer,  17’.|  '.i«4fec;  No.  2, 
tol4e-  sreitmer  Yellow.  4il-ic;  No.  2  foi  ..auunry,  47%(9 
1ij->,c:  do.  lor  February.  4S?t,i<4,4FjkO;  do.  for  May,  5144 
I'tLlVie  -  uatb.  -  Nu.  5  at  ubLgc  do.  White,  :fi}*c.  No.  2, 
3ka34'4c;  do.  White,  3Sc;  No.  1.  While,  394tc;  Mixed 
VVesleiri,  alut.lfe  do.  VV  hue  do.  Jifjt.c.  White  State, 
'JV'iWf.  No.  a  for  December,  do.  tor  January, 

o4‘  A'iiJlHo;  do  tor  February,  3i>v-A(u  35tic;  do.  for  March, 
36,v:;  do,  for  May,  Sic. 

t  hovisioxa.— Poke.-  >te«i6.  quoted  at  §12(5.12  50  for 
One  Y«ar  old,  and  4l2  50(aii3  01  Family  Mess,  §14  50® 
In  2v  tor  Cleat  Hack  in u  *10  rgifeti  £01  Extra  Prime. 
BEk>.-Clty  Kxira  Inula  Mess,  tll  tli;  ExtruMess,  in 
barrels,  »T  EG.is’.  racaei,  si  otegO,  Plate,  §hi<ji§8  50. 
Bkltf  Hams.-  i| noted,  *18  5t.Wi.ia  5u.  CUT  MEaTS.  12  ft 
Pickled  Bt  tiles  o4*c. ;  Flckled  Shoulders,  f.jde;  Dlckled 
Hauis,  944c.,  Smoked  Hams,  li%10,.-ac;  Mutated  stioui- 
tiens,  tkc.  Midples.-  Long  Clear  in  New  Y  or  it.  quoted 
nominally  at  uVc.  L) ate -3 ED  tiOGo.  City  heavy  to 
Light  at  79464 Siva:.  Pigs.  «Hc.  LaIiD.-  Western  Steam 
spot,  8  52U.C,  City  Steam,  'i.aic;  Ketliu-a,  Continent, 
O.ftJc;  South  Atnericao,  i.inc;  Decenits-r.  6,58c,  Jauu 
arv,  6.51"'. 6.5*ic.;  Feoruttrv.  6.6s:,t 6.65c;  March,  6.i3<si 
6.74c;  April,  O.iit'.;  Jluy,  u.sSutu.'Jlc, 

BcWEfci— Elgin  Creamery— 3l@a2cj  Western,  20@2Sc; 
State  Dairy,  Dro.ln,  tubs. 23"'. -S;  Welsh  tubs,  2-(>t 25c; 

VV  esveru  imitation  Creamery.  Ak'j>25c;  Western,  dairy, 
•2a»,SC;  Western  Factory,  ikgdtc. 

CitrtsE.— State  factory,  lOstl  lo;  Common  to  fancy, 
Wbstern,  flat,  11^120,  good  to  choice,  light  skims,  10® 
lie. 

Enos. — State,  27i«;2Sc,  Western,  best,  27c:  Western, 
held  lots,  24v.26c;  Limed  Siate,  iSc  ;  Limed  Canadian, 
LiJ-eeiilSc.;  Limed  WeBteru,  li;»iai7?»e- 

BotUTUv.— ihvit. — uhiexcns,  near -oy  per  ft,  at  7c; 
Chickens,  Western,  per  ft,  at  7c;  fowls,  Jersey,  per  ft, 
at  ic;  tow  h>,  Western,  per  ft,  at  W6yi7c  rixistcrs,  old, 
per  ft.  4c;  turkeys,  jer  ft  at  t-  j  ic  ducks.  New  Jersey, 
ncw  York,  aud  Beungylvanla.  per  pu.r,  3G  .  s.c;  aucas, 
western  pet  pair  si  4j,  ' .  -  geese,  rvesierit,  per  pair, 
at  §i. i26ti.22;  pigeons,  per  pair,  at  25t,  :2ic. 

PoruTBl.— liRKsstn.  rurkeys,  Philadelphia,  dry- 
picked,  per  ft.  at  11  <s  12c,  do,  Jersey,  per  lh,  Lika, l'2c ; 
lurkcys,  .ilitryUiuil  and  Delaware,  prime,  per  ft,  at  10 
UlL3c,  do,  state,  dry-picked,  per  ft,  at  lo^Jlc,  do., 
Slab,  scalded,  per  lo.  a*  il  :,2e;  do,  Wts  •  rn,  dry 
picked,  choice,  per  ft,  km  1  ic;  do,  VV  wterii.  scaluecl. 
choice.  He;  do.  Western,  dry  picked,  lair,  per  lh.  at  Sfe 
‘.•c;  do.  western.  Iced,  prune,  per  lb,  ut  sc;  chickens. 
Philadelphia,  dry  picKed.  1  ,-'c. 

fituiTs.— r  rush.— Apptes.-  King,  jver  bbl,  at  *3<34; 
Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  at  Si  50 1-3;  Bellltowc-r,  per  bbl,  *2i® 
2N  ,  oreeidugs,  per  bbl,  »2  5a«,o  5j.  Grapes^— Catawba 
at  i'^c.  pci  ft;  Cranberries,  ut  *a.4,io  tor  Cupe  Cod 
best;  »Aj£5  50  tor  choice;  Jersey,  at  s2,.-,2  50  per  crate. 

Fruits.— Dbzxd.— Apples- Fancy  Evaporated,  12® 
ISc.;  do.  choice,  do.  at  Umc;  do.  prime.  Ue.  d<-.  south¬ 
ern.  sliced,  prune  at  ItpiHc:  to.  North  Carolina, 
fancy  suu-Uritai,  new,  i!**s.8c;  do.  do.  choice,  be;  Uo. 
do.  prime.  5e.  e cache* . — NOr ut  carmiua,  peeled, 
choice  new,  15:  do.  do.  do,  fancy,  new,  He;  do.  Geor¬ 
gia,  choice,  I'Jftilfiac,  do.  uo.  prmie  faucy,  tit-vv,  Lc  . 
Chi rrics.  pl»M-u.  !iij.::;c.  kaspoerries— c-vupooratod,  19 
'o2"c;  uo.  suu  dried,  livtlio  ULacknerrles-  pi  uue,  luc. 
VVhOrOeberrifrB — To ;  Beaches— uupeeied  iialvet>,  56i54sc. 

IkiH'Ts- i^uoied  at  4'^,vI1ac.  for  fancy  hand-picked; 
36*3itie.  for  tariners  grades. 

Lottos.— The  quotauons.  according  to  the  American 
class lilctulou,  arv  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  aud  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . . . sft  6  15-16  6  15-16 

Strict  ordinary . 7  3-1S  74a  7>§ 

wood  cmltnary. . 84%  S  5-16  8  5-16 

Sulci  Good  ordinary.,  s  9-16 

bow  Middling.. .  9  9  3-16  9  3-16 

strict  bow  Middling...  9  5-16  94#  94$ 

Middllug.  .  . . »4a  9  11-16  9  11-16 

Good  Middling .  9*1  9  15-16  9  15-16 

Strict  GOodMkldUng...lll  10  3-16  10  3-16 

Mltldllhg  Fair... . 10J4  10  9-16  10  9-16 

Pair . 11  It  13-16  it  13-16 

STAIXKD. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  9-18  bow  Middling . 8  1-16 

Strict  Good  ord . 74*  I  Middling . .?. ..  8  15-16 

Hay  and  Straw. -Choice  Timothy,  S5,J90e.  per  too  ft : 
Good  Timothy,  ISotSUc:  Miviium,  ootsiwj;  Shipping; 
:V2m.c.i5c;  Clover,  mixed,  (- •■tJ.c.  Siraw  No.  I  rye,  U5c 
Short  rye.  atKitVx';  oal.  I5t*5bc. 

VgGrrABU«s,  -Foiaioes-  -State,  rose,  §1  5og>l  t2,  do. 
Burbank,  §1  Vet'.  ■  2.  do,  peerless,  per  obi,  §1  50:  sweet 
potatoes,  Del  Bivt-r.  taucy ,  ivr  obi.,  §2.-i2  23;  sweet 
potatoes.  Jersey,  per  bbl.  ,  1  1  15.  Cabbages,  flat. 

Mate  and  Jersey,  per  taJ.  si  t'’  50.  emioUs.-Coim., 
red.  per  bbl.  Si  Loj.2  Ct,  do.  Orange  county,  red.  per  bbl. 
fan*  >2.  Celery,  per  dor.  bunches,  g.  ,.\itl  25.  Tur¬ 
nips,  Buss  I  an,  t«?r  qbl  .  §1.  Squash,  per  bbl,  §1  50. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nsw  YoaK.  Saturday,  December  25,  1886. 

Beeves.— City  Dressed  Beef  quiet  at  i.w. r'-*e.  for  Ordi¬ 
nary  to  Prune,  with  Choice  bringing  ;  q,t -c.  some 
faucy  Cla’lstma-  beef  sold  tip  to  8;s<u9u.  Chicago 
dressed  In  moderate  requtivt  at  filgiu.; S-e,  with  extra 
carcasses  sold  up  to  s.-.  Lrlvaie  ettblo  advices  from 
British  markets  quote  American  refrigerator  beef 
Steady  at  iqd  per  ft. 

Calves.- Dressed  Calves  fairly  steady  at  4L,".5‘at'.  for 
Dressed  Grosscrs;  7;«Uc.  for  Country  Dressed  Veals, 
and  st*T2c.  for  City  Dressed. 

Siikxp  Asn  baMins.— Receipts  for  live  days  I.McS  head 
against  10.126  heau  for  Ihe  isune  lime  last  week.  Five 
Spring  Lambs  ihe  tirst  of  :oc  season,  arrived  to-day; 
no  puts1  had  been  Itxed,  but  it  is  supposed  they  will 
bring  from  »tl  lo  sl‘  per  head.  The  brat  anivals  last 
season  were  on  January  >.  “The  vv .  rid  moves,”  Cana¬ 
da  E»w,  1 3s  ft.  at  ;  Indiana  Slut;,  •cl  ft,  at  .ve: 

state  do,  11,14  ft,  at  TV;  Bucks  l>7  ft,  at  ;4jc;  state 
Lambs,  ,8  ft,  al  ic  Northern  Canada  Lambs,  76  ft,  at 
t-qc;  do.  Ewes,  lea  1b,  al  ic;  Pennsy  lvania  Lambs,  70  1b, 
at  'V»c,  Canada  Limbs.  st>  ft,  at  1-840;  do,  Ewes.  135  ft, 
at  44|,V;  VV  '  .'ler:.  Nb,  ep.  78  ;,r  i-..e;  uiiada  Lambs, 

83  ft.  at  *6  to.  Buffalo  Sheer.  LS)  » ,  al  45fco.  State  do, 
7»  lb,  at  i:  li;  Jersey  Ewes,  ltd  lb,  it  ri  J  Ohio  Sheep, 
lit)  ft,  at  44p*, 

Hods  —  Beeeipts  for  five  days,  26,979  bead  against 
37,764  head  for  tne  same  time  List  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  steady  a>  gio.m  1  u  Country  Dress¬ 
ed  on  a  light  supply  are  firmer,  aud  sales  10-day  were 
al  i 1  awn  ft  (yj  lor  heavy;  IhVasSt  for  medium;  lin'd  644«*T 
for  light. 


PKODUlE  C’OJOlllSISlUJi  HOUSE 

E8TABH8HJEU  1 

S.  U.  &  E.  U.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shlopers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  eic.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yokkkk 
Irviug  National  Bank,  etc. 


Texas. 
6  15-16 

~>H 

8  5-16 
9$! 

9  3-16 
94k 

9  11-16 
9  15-16 

10  3-16 

10  9-16 

11  13-16 


Hull  W»f  0.  CO.,  1  iri'iilr»l  U»j,CI»»rl»uil,  I). 


hope  the  Cousins  will  excuse  my  absence.  I 
planted  the  Garden  Treasures,  but  they  did 
uot  all  come  up:  but  what  did  had  beautiful 
flowers.  Papa  planted  the  Hird  Cantaloupes, 
but  they  did  not  come  up.  The  water  melons 
did  not  do  well;  it  was  too  dry.  Uncle  Mark , 
you  ought  to  have  your  picture  in  the  paper. 
Your  niece,  kmma  mohu. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

[Uncle  Mark  doesn’t  like  to  show  himself.] 


itt  ioccll  a  nr  o  u.o  tl  ucvtioi  n  g, 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Tills  successful  medicine  is  a  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  the  boat  remedies  of  tlio  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives, 
Blood  l’nrifiorg,  Diuretics,  mid  Tonics,  sncli  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  StilUngia,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berrios,  Mandrake,  'Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  oilier  selected  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  like  anj  thing  else,  cun  be  fairly  Judged 
only  by  its  rcsnlts.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
the  glorious  record  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  lias  en 
tored  for  itself  upon  tlio  hearts  of  thousands  ot 
people  who  have  personally  nr  indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  all  other 
remedies  tailed  to  roach.  Hold  by  nil  druggists, 
(ilj  six  for  Made  only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.. 
Apothecaries.  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


i  Are  you.  HUNTING  for  t  m 

1  RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  HONEST  PRICES?* 

»  J  (jrmo  t/i’  Di.  1  sell  them  . 

>•"  I  have  customers  in  every  State 
i lie  Union  who  testify  t  hat.  I  supply  Bi  t  ter  Seeds, 
judged  bv  results,  than  can  l*e  had  elaeii  here.  All 
the  standard  sorts  unit  best  novclups,  Tillitighast’s 
Pusct  Sounil  Cabbage  Soe«l*  a  specialty. 
Q  By  all  oil da  the  beat  in  the  world.  1  publish 
catalogs  ns  follows:  No.  1,  Hotail  Vegetable 
— Seeds.  No.  8,  Wholesale  Vegetable  Seeds. 
XK  No.  Flower  Stseds.  No.  1,  Implements. 

All  free.  Send  for  which  von  want. 

||  ISAAC  F.  T1LLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  Pa. 
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A  BABY  PEACEMAKER. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  OF  THE  WAR. 

HERBERT  W.  COLLtNGWOOO. 

Teu.  you  a  story?  Well,  let  me  see, 

While  I  am  thinking,  climb  on  my  knee. 

NOW  you  arc  settled.  What  shall  1  tell? 

One  of  the  old  ones  you  love  so  well? 

Tliat  one  about  the  old  fox  and  bear? 

Whir?  Want  a  new  one?  Well,  I  declare! 

Want  one  that  V  true?  Something  I  have  done? 
One  about  Christmas— all  three  In  one? 

What  a  small  tyrant  you  are,  my  dear, 

I  am  your  prisoner -waiting  here, 

Where  tile  Ure  flashes  about  the  room. 

Here  you  have  spoken  my  awful  doom- 
And  l  will  tell  you  ibis  Christmas  eve 
Something  no!  out  of  the  "make  believe," 
Something  that  happened  to  me,  you  know, 

Back  in  the  years  or  the  "long  ago." 

Back  lu  the  days  ot  the  war,  my  dear, 

Blackened  ami  desolate— far  auii  near. 

Lay  the  whole  country,  as  one  dull  day 
Out  Sn i m  the  army  we  rode  away; 

Hardly  a  hundred  brave  fellows  In  all 
Gallantly  sounded  I  bo  bugle  call; 

Lightly  we  trotted  along  the  way 
Where  the  great  camp  of  the  Yankee  lay. 

Crusty  and  grizzled  the  captain  led, 

Nodding  anil  shaking  Ills  rough  old  head; 

Crusty  and  grizzled,  and  not  a  trace 
of  the  least  tenderness  In  ids  face. 

Nobody  knew  of  the  golden  curl 
Cut  from  the  head  Of  his  It  trie  gtrl, 

Cuder  the  breast  of  Ills  uniform, 

Keeping  the  tire  of  his  heart  still  warm. 

Silently,  sadly  we  rode  away, 

Thinking  of  many  a  Christmas  day, 

Back  in  the  years  tliat  had  gone  before, 

Happier  days  that,  could  come  no  more; 

So  we  rode  on.  till  the  woods  were  past 
And  the  cleared  country  spread  out  at  hist. 

Over  Hie  fields  lying  hlaek  and  dead, 

I  lode  the  Jong  line  until,  tar  aliea  I, 

Where  the  gray  river  wounl  slowly  through, 

Rode  out  a  cavalry  Hue  of  blue. 

•There  are  the  Yankees!  Halt!"  Quick  as  thought 
Stopped  the  long  line,  while,  with  eager  snort, 
Snumiig  i  lie  battle,  the  horses  stand, 

Wldle  lii  a  ivance— with  his  rough  old  hand 
Shading  Ids  eyes-  did  the  captain  look 
Long  ut  tin  foe.  Then  Ids  gray  board  shook 
With  a  rough  laugh,  as  he  turned  and  said, 

"We’ll  try  a  brush  with  ’em!  Ride  ahead!” 
over  the  cum  dry  we  rode  full  tilt. 

Every  man  elusping  his  sabre’s  hilt; 

And  the  tteree  enemy  saw  US,  too, 

Closer  yet  huddled  the  line  of  blue, 

Shouting  and  cheering  at  us  they  came. 

With  their  sw  ords  flushing  above  like  flame. 

Bui  us  we  charged  on  the  cheering  baud, 

"Halt!"  came  the  order,  In  stern  command. 

And  we  slopped  short  lu  a  great  surpilse. 

With  a  queer  picture  before  our  eyes. 

Ear  In  advance,  where  his  horse  had  led. 

Halted  t  he  captain  his  grizzled  head 
Bent  down  to  talk  to  a  little  child 
Holding  a  little  gray  eat.  We  smiled, 

Spite  of  ourselves,  at  the  fuuny  sight. 

Strongest  of  ail,  at  the  captain’s  right 
Stood  a  tall  Yankee,  with  curling  hair, 


And  his  men  halted  in  wonder  there. 

Rigid  where  the  lines  would  have  met  sh°  stood, 
Smiling  in  wonder— tlio  little  hood 
All  at  one  side,  and  each  round,  fat  arm 
Quieting  Kitty's  profound  alarm, 

“What  an* 1  you  doing  here.  Uttl(t  girl?" 

Said  the  gruiT  captain— the  golden  curl 
Under  his  coat,  with  Its  soft  caress. 

Melting  hts  heart  Into  tenderness. 

Trustingly  smiled  the  wee  face  at  him, 

Then  at  the  Yankee,  so  tali  aud  trim, 

“Dls  is  my  Kitty  -she  wim tied  away; 

1  have  been  huntin’  for  her  all  day. 

For  tl  Is  Christinas,  you  know,  and  I 
Wouldn't  have  old  Santa  Claus  go  by 
Unless  my  Kitty  could  see  him,  too. 

She  needs  a  wlbhon,  she  does,  all  blue. 

Now  I’ll  do  home— I  live  over  dove, 

Dere,  with  my  .Mumrua,  ami  Tom.  and  Clare. 

Papa  Is  dead,  he  was  killed  last  year. 

Don’t  you  wish  w  ars  wouldn't  be  round  here?" 

Then  the  gruff  eaptipn  leaped  to  the  ground, 
Startling  Kitty  with  clashing  sound; 

Stooping,  he  kissed  the  red.  rose-bud  mouth, 
Thinking,  I  know,  of  the  Golden  South, 

Where  lay  the  grave  of  his  little  one. 

Hid  'neath  the  pines  from  the  burning  sun. 

And  the  tall  Yankee  thrust  quick  his  hand 
Under  the  edgeot  Ida  high  neck  band; 

Up  from  beneath  with  a  Jerk  he  drew 
A  poor  little  ribbon  of  faded  blue. 

Round  the  gray  Kilty  he  tied  the  band, 

Then,  with  a  kiss  and  a  quick  command. 

“  ’Bout  face!"  He  turned  on  his  charger  gray. 
Slowly  he  led  hl»  blue  coats  away. 

Who  knows  what  token  was  tied  that  day 
To  tile  blue  ribbon  he  pulled  away? 

She  kuows  who  tied  the  bright  trinket  there 
Holding  her  picture— a  loek  of  hafr. 

Yet,  1  am  confident  when  she  knew 
That  she  forgave  him— now  wouldn’t  you? 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  rode  away; 

Little  for  fighting  eared  we  that  day. 

Slow,  as  the  evening  rose  cool  aud  damp, 

Through  the  long  shadows  we  rode  to  camp. 

And  the  rough  captain  smiled  content, 

Though  it.  had  cost  hint  Ids  regiment. 

Run  away  now,  and  leave  Papa  here, 

Are  you  not  satisfied  now.  my  dear? 

There  Is  your  story —a  true  one,  too; 

I  think  it  ended  quite  well  -don’t  you? 

•  ■  ■ 

It  seems  good  to  got  back  into  our  own 
place.  We  have  been  crowded  out  too  long.  It 
seems  like  getting  home  again  to  tind  a  little 
space  on  our  own  page.  We  will  begin  again 
with  ’’The  Story  ol'  a  District  School”  next 
week.  It  stopped  at  such  an  exciting  point 
that  everybody  is  anxious  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened.  It  will  all  be  known  in  time.  What 
a  great  pile  of  letters  1  have  on  hand  too! 
They  would  fill  the  whole  paper.  Have 
patience  and  they  will  all  be  published. 

If  good  wishes  were  money  Uncle  Mark 
would  have  a  fortune  this  Christmas.  All  the 
Cousins  seem  to  want  him  to  have  a  pleasant 
day.  Good  wishes  are  better  than  money. 
Money  couldn’t  buy  them  anyway,  I  want 
everybody  to  start  iu  on  the  new  year  with 
the  best  feeling  in  the  heart  that  can  be  put 
there.  The  old  year  has  gone.  It  had  its 
good  and  its  bad  times.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
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proved  by  all  progreaalvu  tariucrs  au.1 
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PURE  MILK. 

.  WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

\  Futontud  Match  23d,  1880. 

I  Adapted  far  the  Delivery 
h.  Vv  Of  Milk  lu  all  Cities 
ami  Tempt/” 

NCspP*'  A  lONG-NEEOEO  WANT 
]V AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 

A.  WIIITKMAN, 
J  7'A  31  array  St.,  KFlt  VOUK. 


S Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15 Breechloader"  $9.50 

All  kissetas  Guui(uaraiilu>1  lower  than 
elsewhere.  Scud  slain;.  Tor  Illustrated 

catalogue.  POWELL  A  CLEMENT, 
ISO  Main  SC.  Cluclnnutl.  Ohio. 

HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE.  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Govcrnm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 
and  Hook.  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys*  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


HUMPHREYS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFIC  No. 


28 


must)  30  yours.  The  only  eui-oofisful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

Mid.  Prostration,  from  <>vnr-worlt  or  other  onuses, 
tfl  por  vial,  orfi  vials  ttnd  Inn-n  vinl  powder,  for  $5. 

SobDltY  Dumuiiurs,  oraontpoxlpnid  on  receipt  of 
price. — n.'.Mphraja1  JHedlrliia lu. ,  A  Ot)  tullua  bC,  A .  V. 

THE  AMERICAS  CAIi HEX  (scr  page  818 
-A-  of  II.  N.-Y.)  is  $2.00  a  year. 

ANY  $1.50  Book  published  in  U.  S,  as  a 
GIFT,  or  with  It.  N.-Y.  only  $8.00;  or  any 


$1 .00  paper  as  a  yi  ft. 

E.  II.  LIBBY ,  47  Dry  l 


Street ,  New  York , 


s'  s'.  J  AAC'jdf  E  SY 

“ Right  where  the  lines  would  have  met  she  stood. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  turn- aril  Ukonojf  bv  untiia  Holt**  r+Icbratcul 

FORGE  and  LIT  of  TOOLS  tiiizo 

Larger  8tz<\  120.  Single  Forge,  $10. 

KIlUltHflltf  hu*  Tnnln  II . 1  Ik—  111..  .f-n 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR! 

For  CIDER,  SOkklll  M,  KRt  IT  J  ELI  >KS,  und 

■  a  a  rat  »»  has  corrugated  pan  '  -e,  dnuih- 
IWIAUI  L  linn  eaiKicUi/ ;  small  yruu  pans 
IflMl  LL.I  connected  by  siphon;:,  easily  lian- 
■■■■J  died  lor  cleansing, and  I  ntercbatige- 
able  to  distribute  wear;  automatic  i  -ulator,  and 
other  advantages  too  numerous  u  mention.  C’ata- 
loguesfree.  O.  II.  Olil.llJl  iY  GO.,  Hudson, O, 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uwlk  Mark:  I  want  to  wish  you 
and  Lillie  May  Smith  a  “Merry  Christmas.” 
1  will  tell  you  aud  her  about  OtUP  spelling 
match  which  wo  had  last.  term.  The  School 
Board  had  us  get  new  spellers  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  term  tut  1  gave  us  50  pages  to  learn, 
and  then  to  spell  iu  the  Town  lla.ll  ,aud  they 
would  give  two  prizes  to  the  two  that  stood 
longest.  1  studied  evenings  ever  so  hard,  for 
I  was  one  of  the  youngest  to  spell.  I  learned 
my  lessons  pretty  well.  The  hall  was  crowded. 
Two  of  the  Board  | >ut  out  the  words  al  tenmtely. 
After  we  had  spelled  sometime  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  said  they  had  put  out  all  the  hard  words 
and  they  must  put  out  words  not  in  the  lesson- 
I  stood  till  the  third  time  around  on  the  un¬ 
studied  lesson  and  then  missed  licorice.  Uncle 
Mark,  was  it  really  fair  to  change  the  lesson? 
Don’t  think  1  shall  ever  miss  that,  word  again. 
You  see  that  beautiful  Liberty  torch  every 
night?  Wish  Lillie  May  Smith  anti  1  could  see 
it.  Sister  Minnie  wrote  you  about  our  fi range 
Goddess  of  Liberty.  Don’t  you  think  that  was 
most  as  good  as  the  Bartholdi;  Last  Spring 
Retta  Avery  wanted  to  correspond  with  a 
Cousin.  I  offered  to  write  to  her  if  she  would 
write  to  me,  aud  that  is  the  last  I’ve  heard 
from  her,  I  will  write  to  Lillie  May  Smith  or 
James  Stevens  if  they  will  write  to  me  first. 

Yourmece,  hattie  belle  hotcbkiss. 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 

[We  hope  the  Christmas  will  be  “merry.”  I 
don’t  think  it  was  right  to  treat  the  spellers  as 
they  did.  1  hope  you  will  write  to  Lillie  May 
Smith.  1  wish  many  of  the  Cousins  would 
do  so. — u.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mask:  It  has  boon  a  long 
time  since  1  wrote  to  you  and  the  Cousins.  1 
like  to  read  the  Story  of  a  District  School. 
We  have  400  acres  of  land.  We  have  horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs.  Wo  have  125  acres  of  corn, 
40  of  wheat,  ami  40  of  oats.  We  had  2,800 
bushels  of  outs  from  40  acres  of  land.  They 
are  the  Black  Norway  Oats.  I  will  have  to 
tell  you  about  our  dog  and  cat.  They  are  both 
eight  years  old.  We  call  the  dog  Ringgold  ; 
he  is  black  with  a  white  riug  around  his  neck. 
The  cut’s  name  is  Annie,  und  she  is  white,  all 
but  her  tail.  Yours  truly, 

Shelby  Co.,  Iowu.  claude  r.  hadlky. 

[Thut  dog  und  cat  are  getting  pretty  well 
along  in  years.  They  ure  “old  folks”  now, 
surely. — u.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you ;  but  I 


t  WEAVER  ORGANS 

Arc  ibe  Flniurt  In  Tone.  FiyH\  Finish  ami  poncral 
liuOif?  up  of  ftny  mni|.\  •  ibarmtird  far  <  w  ars. 
Scml  for  Catalogue,  toliiwmtah  r.n  I  it  rune,  free,  to 

WvftYer  Or^im  nml  I'lnno  (  o  ,  x 
luctory,  York,  ?'  •. 

U  n  M  C  STl’  I*  V  •  Book  keeping,  ttu*iuti&s  Forms, 
fl  U  If  1  E.  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  UUKht  by  A  AIL.  Circulars  free 

BRYANT  Sc  HtUATTOX’S,  Buffalo.  N.  V 

tnflSpei'clii's.  Selections,  etc.,  and  a^euts'  new  Sample 
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a  good  year  for  most  of  us,  I  hope.  We  alj 
want  to  try  aud  make  the  new  year  just  a 
little  better  than  any  other  wo  have  ever 
known.  1  am  going  to  try,  and  1  guess  all 
my  boys  and  girls  will  try  too. 


BLATCHFORD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

COMPOUND  GUTTLE  OIL  GJIKE. 

It  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albnmen 
than  ordinary  on  meal,  and  In  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milkproducing 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  steels  holder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BUTGHFOSO’S  CALF-REAHING  MEAL, 

Is  endorsed  bv  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  specific  substitute  for  new  tnllfc  In  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  In  a  healthy,  thrifty  condition.  It  Is 
an  absolute  preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for 
saving  new  uillk  and  cream, 

For  directions  and  testimonials  send  Tor  "PAMPH¬ 
LET  ON  FEEDING,”  Issued  and  tnnllod  riiKKby 

E.  W.  Hlatcliforri  &  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Isaac  Murphy,  the  colored  American 
jockey,  is  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
Fred  Archer,  his  annual  earnings  being  placed 
at  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

A  London  lady  died  last  week,  leaving 
£10,000  to  the  Dogs'  Home  at  Battersea,  while 
to  her  executor,  a  poor  parson  with  a  large 
family,  was  left  £100  as  a  legacy. 

A  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  has  sent 
Mr.  Blaine  home  a  sufferer,  Lien.  Logan  is 
also  suffering  severely  from  rheumatism  in 
VV  ashington.  President  Cleveland  has  almost 
recovered  entirely  front  the  disease. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  Sarah  Bern  hart's  re¬ 
cent  benefit  performance  in  Buenos  Ayres 
the  great  tragedienne,  who  was  playing 


THE  FOOS  MT’G 


For  grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all 
small  Grain.  Grinding  Plates.  A  Special  Metal  hard 
ns  Steel-  Have  Double  Capacity,  as  they  Sharpen 
Themselves  on  being  reversed,  whlcn  Is  doue  by 

simply  Running  Mill  In  Opposite  Direction. 

Provided  with  a  Pin  Breaker,  which  prevents  dam¬ 
age  should  Iron  accidentally  go  Into  the  Mill.  Sent  on 
trial  to  responsible  parties,  and  each  Mill  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  ill  ns  t  rated  Catalogue. 

CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


PERSONALS. 


-'THE 


Scientific  Grinding  Mill 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 


“Dona  Sol  in  “Hern uni,”  was  presented  with 
the  title  deeds  for  a  tract  of  10  square  miles  in 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  late  General  W.  G.  Harding,  of  the 
famous  Belle  Meade  stock  farm  in  Kentucky, 
was  a  descendant  of  au  ancient  Huguenot 
family,  and  whs  born  78  years  ago  in  a  log 
cabin  still  staudiug  near  tho  fine  mansion  in 
which  he  ended  his  days. 

Senator  Warner  Milleu,  the  great  wood, 
pulp  paper  maker  of  this  State,  passed  an  eu- 
tire  winter  in  London  25  years  ago  to  study 
the  English  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  but  he  dos.  n’t  think  much  of  Loudon 
as  a  place  for  winter  residence. 

Congressman-elect  McShane,  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  who  is  the  first  Democrat  ever  elected  to 
Congress  from  that  State,  is  a  innu  of  medium 
size,  with  a  marker!  face  and  sandy  mous¬ 
tache.  His  general  appearance  is  that  of  a 
prosperous  Western  cattleman. 

Few  Cabinet  Officers  and  not  half  the  Sen¬ 
ators  pretend  to  live  on  their  salaries.  Secre¬ 
tary  Whitney’s  salary  does  not  keep  bis 
horses,  and  Senator  Stanford’s  yearly  salary 
would  not  buy  him  a  pair  of  carriage  horses 
such  as  he  has,  much  less  keep  up  his  large 
stables. 

Judge  Kelley,  of  Pa.,  “father  of  the 
House,”  was  insulted  at  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  other  day,  by  a  drunken  Congress¬ 
man  from  Tennessee,  and  exclaimed:  "If  I 
had  my  lb- year-old  boy  here  1  would  turn  him 
loose  at  you  and  have  him  give  you  a  good 
licking.” 

In  1866  Superintendent  Conklin  of  Central 
Park,  this  city,  imported  50  pairs  of  Euglisb 
sparrows  to  destroy  the  “measuring  worms,” 
which  caused  much  aunoyuuee  and  damage  in 
the  public  parks.  Their  descendants  in  all 
parts  of  tho  country,  it  is  estimated,  number 
over  106,000,000. 

Senator  Evarts  has  electrified  the  good 
people  of  Washington  by  appearing  in  a  brand- 
new  hat,  the  oulv  one  he  was  ever  known  to 
wear.  The  tile  which  covered  his  learned 
head  hitherto  is  believed  to  have  come  to  him 
by  inheritance  aud,  some  say,  was  old  in  his 
grandfather’s  time. 

Sir  John  Lystrr  Keye  has  urranged  for 
the  purchase  of  an  immense  tract  of  lund  from 
the  Pacific  Railroad  and  another  from  the 
Dominion  Government  for  a  thoroughbred 
stock  farm.  Villages  and  farm  steads  are  to 
be  established  and  settlers  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  occupy  them. 

Dr.  Starkill,  of  Illinois,  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  Chemist,  went  to  work  Mouday  under 
the  direction  of  Internal  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sion  Miller.  lie  found  awaiting  h's  analysis 
about  200  specimens  of  alleged  oleomargarine, 
which  have  accumulated  since  the  passage  of 
the  law,  from  all  over  the  country. 

James  C.  Matthews,  the  colored  New 
Yorker,  nominated  by  the  President  as  Re¬ 
corder  of  Deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  succeed  Fred  Douglass,  but  whose  nomina¬ 
tion  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  1ms 
been  renominated  for  the  position.  He 


FOR_SALE. 

THE  IMPORTED  AND  OTHER  REGISTERED 

JERSEV  and  GUERNSEY  C 1TTLE, 

Belonging  to  the  Estate  of  the  late 

Samuel  .1  Tililcn. 

Also,  flnt'lv  bred  Shropshire  8dieep.  Toulouse 
Geese,  Rrouzc  Turkeys,  and  Andulusiau 
Fowls.  Also,  the 

HORSES,  R1RNESS,  CIRRI  ICES, 
Wagons  and  Sleighs, 

Including  on  elegaul  New  LANDAU  SLEIGH  on 
Springs.  Address  or  call  on 

JOHN  MILLER, 

GRAYSTONE,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gate.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  I  cnees.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses,  Lawn 
r  urniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretch¬ 
er  and  Piicr.  Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  lND. 

Edward  si  ttun.  kum.-™  Agent. 

S0u  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  “  HTA  N  I  >.V  tl  I  >  ” 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

VF  IT  For  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn,  and  De- 
1 1  **- A  mesne  Fence.  Over  5.000  miles  In 

pop  i  n  use.  Send  for  prices. 

InhAr  EVERYTHING  FO-  THE  POOL 
ml„  ,,,,  ,,  TRY  YARD  AND  KENNEL. 
!MJ  IvAKLKi  Portable  Poultry  Hulises  and  Dog 
Houses.  Poultry  Houses  planned, 
built,  furnished,  and  stocked. 

How  to  Fatteti  Fowls  by  French  Artificial  Machine. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet,  10  cents.  Illustrated  Cuta 
logtic.  10  cents. 

11  ICO!’ K  N  Ett  A:  EVA  N S,  28  Vksey  St  .  N.  Y.  City 


0UR  “BABY”  HATCHER. 

CAPACITY  60  EGOS. 

If  ATCff  I  Cheaper  and  better  than  with 
11A  IV  Ilfi  t  hens.  Every  FARMER  should  have 
rise  f  iciA  fcivta  I  oue.  The  "NEW  INVINCIBLE" 
L HI*  IVCilv^  HATCHER  for  Poultry  Raisers  la 
Price  s'in  on  'be  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
riic«.  8JU.OU,  REsposhinu:  Aokxtis  wanted  In 
every  county  In  the  United  States  to  sell  our  Hatchers 
and  Poultry  Supplies  A  MONEY  MAKING  BUSINESS. 

For  Illustrated  Circular  and  terms,  address 
H It 04 '  K  N  E It  «Sk  E  V  A X S,  »  Veae  v  st..  N.Y.Citv. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(THY  M  _>.0  HKSOL.I 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  non  poisonous  fluid— 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest, 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 

LIC  E, 

MANGE,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Live  Stock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  LA  \\  FORI)  Sc  CO., 

linltlinore,  Md. 


JEKttKY  RJttl,  l‘OLA\D-4  IU  NA. 
('kv»l*r  V>hlU,  Btrkvhir*  A  lurk. 
'Mr*  I'lpw  Honlhdown,  f  ot'Woii] 
ltd  'HfoH  Down  Sh*#pan<t  UmSi 

Sfnlr  j  f  oll-y  MbrphrnJ  Dap  ui | 
Fnnrj  Pnullxj.  M*nd  (or  (.Atalugof 
n  -1TLEI  BriIFKX  *00  uPfclU.  Pte 


"the  “PLANET  JR.”  ".>*£  SOWERS  ^  HOES^ 

are  the  newest  and  beet,  lightest  and  strongest  known.  There  nr«  sevenp  ft 
X  distinct  tools,  each  with  special  merits,  no  two  alike  or  the  same  price— 
Wall  practical  and  labor  saving.  The  •‘l  innet  .1  r.”  Hollow  -.led  ’-X. 
-^•Stiimlnrd  Horse  Hoc,  os.  lately  introduced,  has  no  count  in  theJS? 
“world.  Its  excellent,  work  m  the  tiefd  has  distanced  that  of  all  competi-  *5y 
tors  It  is  m  some  sections  doing  in  one  passage  the  work  of  four  or  rive  l-  ' 
old  style  implements,  und  in  others  superseding  the  cumbersome  imd/lN 
expensive  two-horse  tools  It  is  PnOb „,„r  Marlin. 

and  Coeerer,  alt  ctimbiiial  in  nnr..  Let  every  Fanner  and  Gardener  senduS 
now  for  our  new  Catalogue,  which  gives  reduced  prices  and  -uch  de.xj 
scriiitions  as  will  enable  readers  to  judge  correctly  of  their  merits  Frrc-17 
i  U.all.  Forty  engravings,  o  |  A  I  I  C  M  f.  Dfl  Banufr..  1.7  l.art 
t  Correspondence  solicited.  0.  Li  HLLL.I1  Ob  UUi  Cxthartae SI. Phlliuia. 


Virginia  Land  Agency.  I  «scmwiond-city' 


Cheap  Karins.  Splendid  Cltmate.  Short  Mild  Win 
tors.  Good  markets.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  Sc  JERIls.  PetefsbiTV,  Va, 

CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMST 

w  ithin  three  miles  of  ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

Rich  Soil.  Health  v  Curate  Two  Railroads.  S10 
to  ?<30  per  Acre  Correspond  with 

ROUT.  J*.  DA  V, 

50  UNION  STREET.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


FI  nDinA  I  LL  E.  on  the  high  pine  ridge, 

LUnlUHi  a  district  unexcelled  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  wlih  delightful  climate.  Is  a  fasi  mall 
station  on  the  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  RAILWAY 
TRUNK  LINE,  so  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  and  has 
a  complete  system  of  water  works  and  sewerage.  An 
excellent  hotel  is  now  open.  Lou»  for  Sale  on  feasou- 
able terms.  Address  SF.V  I  LLEf’O.-  Seville,  Flu. 
MASON  YOUNG.  President,  PA  Wall  St..  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  MASON,  Sec'v  and  Treas..  SevLllo,  Fla. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

New  Price  List  just  Issued  for  Free  Distribution. 
Over  200  of  the  lines!  farms  In  the  State  fully  described. 

GE  if.  \%.  QUIVER, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENT. 

103  Griswold  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 

WP  W  ANT  YOUI  a  live  energetic  man 
"*  *  *  v  w  *  or  woman  needing 

profitable  employment  to  represent  us  In  every 
county.  Sniiuy  $75  por  rmmih  *ntl  eyn*n«t*6f  or  a 
laiW  connnifciou  on  sales  If  prvfenxMl  i VkhIs  stivplex, 
Every  one  buys,  Outfit  nnd  particulars  Free. 

STANDARD  SILVEli  W  A  RE  COn  BOSTON*  MASS. 

nChlMLO  WEEKLY  KEPI  BL1CAN. 

U  L  1 1  V  C  n  Itcvoted  o  Mining,  Stock  Raising, 
and  Farming.  The  news  of  Gold 
rado,  Wyoming.  New  Mexico,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Country  gathered  and  published  weekly  '  A  paper  of 
Interest  to  every  one  wishing  to  "go  west"  or  Invest 
In  Western  enterprises.  N  pages:  21-u  year.  Price. 
Two  Dollars  per  year  Specimen  Copy  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  REPUBLICAN  PUR.  CO.,  Denver, Colo. 


MILL  WORKSS 

-  RICHMOND,  IND.^^  ' 

•n4  th«  BEST  Tr.  nch  Rnrr 

Corn  and  Feed 

In  the  count r..  I*1 'Send  for dr-i-npciim  iml  prees. 

TCURE  FUST 

When  1  say  cure  1  do  net  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a 
time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  Imre  ma  le  the  disease  of  KITS.  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  litc-loog  rtitcy  Iwarrant  to v  remedy  t 'cure 
the  worse  cases.  Because otliffn  have  failed  ts  no  roasnn  for 
not  now  receiving  t«ms.  Send  at  one.  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  tny  tnfOlllhlo  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  foe  a  trial,  and  I  will  cure  yon. 

Address  Pr.  It,  i.  HOOT,  lit  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

I  1 1_  kl  I  0 1*  Its  causes,  and  a  now  and  suceess- 
1 1  fl  T  H  I*  till  fu*  t'l  U  E  at  your  own  home,  bv 
11V.uU  .jk-  who  was  deaf  tveuty-elght 
U  years.  Trealcd  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  n ••  "isc(/  In  three  mouths, 
aud  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application  T.  S.  PAGE, 

No.  |1  Went  31'l  St..  Now  YorU  City. 


•ARRHAaESM 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  posltlv  >  rem—ly  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kin-l  and  of  long  s  andlng 
have  bee  u  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  s  niv  faltb  In  HsetBcacy 
that  twill  send  TWO  BOPTLF.S  FREE,  together  wltha  VAL. 
CABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease .  •  at,  v  snfferer.  Give  ex- 
press  &  I“.  0.  address.  DR.  T.  A.  SLOC  L  il,  Wl  Pearl  St  N.  Y 


has  held  the  office  since  Congress-  adjourned 
aud  has  Riven  much  satisf action. 

Alden  Goldsmith,  the  famous  horseman, 
discoverer  of  Goldsmith  Maid,  died  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  at  Ins  home.  Walnut  Grove,  in  the 
town  of  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  Born 
Dec.  4,  lsiO,  at  the  homestead  where  lie  died, 
being  one  of  the  fourth  generation  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  who  had  lived  there.  From  early  life  lie 
was  engaged  in  breeding  lino  horses.  Bought 
Goldsmith  Maid  for  $600,  sold  her  in  two 
years  for  $80,000,  which  he  thought  a  good 
price  till  he  learned  she  had  made  $250, 0o0  in 
the  first,  two  seasons. 

i  ,o  c  c  11  a  » f  o  u Alivnti  ,s  i  n  fl . 

A  Grout  Oflier. 

No  matter  in  what  part  you  live,  you  had  better 
write  to  Hollett &  Co..  I’orllauil,  Maine,  without  delay; 
they  will  seuil  you  free  Information  about  work  that 
you  can  do  mill  live  at  home,  ai  u  profit  of  from  sr>  m 
$29  and  upwards  dally.  A  number  have  earned  over 
$90  lu  a  day.  Both  sexes.  All  ages,  You  arc  started 
In  business  free.  Capital  not  needed.  Every  worker 
who  takes  hold  at  once  Is  absolutely  sure  of  a  snug 
little  fortune.  Now  Is  the  time. 


“MARCHMOBR  FARM.” 

UIDD  A  DPUIIQ  No-  1WJ3;  Sire  Orange  Peel, 
nirrftnlflUOr,  ass;  Darn  King’s  Fertile, 
No.  22765.  Service  Fees.  $100. 

DDIOUTOOAI  Mo.  11671,  Sln>  Furmer’s  Pride 
DfllUn  I  dull  P.  s22;  Dam  Nellie  Flanders.  No 
*22764.  Service  Fees.  $100. 

DDIklPC  ilCDfl  Slr>'  Nero,  P.  S.  2-19;  Dam  Mrs. 
rniNuC  nenu  Langtry.  C.xMti.  Service  Fees 

*100.  '  CHAS.  It.  II 4) E, 

New  Uruuswirk,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WtUT  OTHKUS  SAY. 

"The  flnest  herd  this  season."— Dr.  ‘‘arrlngtou,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  Station,  N,  J. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up !!  up! !”’— Dudley  Miller 
Esu.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows,  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Bulls. 
.  and  Spring  Calver  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  busluciei.  g.  \V.  THO-UPHON  &  MON, 

Million,  N.  J.,  F,  K.  R. 


WHE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  (see  page  813 
A  of  R.  N.-Y.)  is  $2.00  a  year. 

ANY  $1.50  Hook  published  in  U.  S.  as  a 
441  FT  or  with  R.  N.-Y.  only  $8.00;  or  any 
$1.00  paper  as  a  gift, 

E.  II.  LIBBY ,  47  Dey  Street,  New  York, 


100  Choice  New  Recitations 

fora  ’.V.  stamp.  CADI/  CARD  (!()„  Indiz,  O. 


if  any  of  our  readers  are  so 
unforlunnte  ns  to  suffer  from 
Dyspepsia,  they  should  read  a 
•  Treatise  ou  this  dlse.tsc.  writ¬ 
ten  by 

JOHN II.  McALVIN,  of  Lowell.  Mass., 
fourteen  years  City  lYeiwnrer. 

It  enilxxllcs  the  experience  of  au  actual  sufferer, 
and  gives  ihe  rivuill  of  a  conscientious  study  of  rhe 
disease.  He  will  send  it  free,  to  any  address. 

4 Q f|  Funny  Selections,  scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
dull  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Htu  Card  Co  .  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  $30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free.  P. O.  VICKERY.  Vuqista.  Maink 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

elastic  Truss 


SENSIBLE 
i  TBUSS  j 


j/  presses  back  the  intes- 

*  tines  Just  as  a  person 

does  With  the  finger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  la  neld  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheao.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir¬ 
culars  free  KOUI.KSTOX  TRUSS  CO.,  Chiaao,  Ill. 

Mention  this  paper, 


H:ks  it  P.-uJ  tlllfervnt  from  all 
others,  u  cap  shat»\  with  Self- 
adjusting  [ia.ll  in  renter, aJnpts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  ihe 
bodv  while  the  ball  in  the  cup 
Dresses  back  the  Intes- 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RUilAL  NEW-YJHKB.;. 

17ic following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there- 
A»‘«  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  it  etc  Ml  to  obtalnlny  different  terms  trill  prove 
futile, 

Orpiuarv  Adverflsemeuts,  per ugate  line.... 30  cents. 
One  thousand  Un  s  ormorc.wtrhin  one  vear 
from  date  of  tlrst  in'cnlon.  per  agate  line.  55  “ 

Yearly  cr-'ers  occupying  1  or  more  Hues 

agate  jp*r.0  .  . 35  •• 

Preferred  poslllorg  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  ".4<fc per 
line,  mtmon  leaded........ . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yobkvr  is; 


Single  copy,  per  year .  $3.00 

"  *  Six  months.. . 1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  ist-pald . $3.04  (12s.  6d.l 

France  ..  .  8.04  (i«Hfr.) 

Franch  Colonies. .  .  4.03)291$  fr.) 


Any  one  sending  a  club  of  seven  Is  entitled  to  one 
jopy,  one  year  free. 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 

application. 

Entered  et  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
e»  second-class  tusII  roetter. 


« 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Dnrability. 

WILLIAM  OAB£  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

HORSE  POW ERS. 

Latent  Improvoincnt. 
Machines  for  Threw  bln  ar  nn<l  Cleaning  Grnln; 
also  Machines  for  nnwinu  Wood  with  Circular  und 
Cross-Cut  Drag  Saw*. 

Acknowledged  by  nil  to  be  Til  E  BEST,  consider¬ 
ing  Kaxy  Draft,  Durability,  Quantity  und  Qualify  of 
Work,  'is  page  I'amphlel  KtiRK.  Address 
A.  W.  G  If  A  V’*  SUNN 
Patenticics  anu  Sum:  Manufactuiikhs, 

illiddlnovv n  Springs,  Vermont. 


TheTORNADO  Feed  Cutter 


A  new  Invention 
for  cutting  hay, 
straw,  sheaf  tints, 
cumlage.iuul  ilior- 
ntighly  cutting 
and  splitting  corn 
fodder,  cither 
ho  shed  or  un- 
liuskt-d.  ClUH on 
an  entirely  now 
principle.  Not 
liable  to  get  out  Of 
order.  Will  cot 
fast  cr  with  less 
powe  r  i  hun  any 
other  cutter.  Min 
been  thoroughly 
tested  and  found 
perfect  In  every 
respect.  Farmer*, 
Dairymen,  Livery¬ 
men,  and  Stock- 
feeders  can  save 
money,  time, 
and  labor  by  us- 


SINCLC  BLADL 


ahor  by  uh* 

MUHMSW  I.y  •  ■»—  ».••••  s>'»  VUULAI  /■«  *  • 

lug  a  Tornado 
Clutter.  Made  In  sizes  to  suit  everybody.  Every 
machine  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Kespon- 
slble  agents  wanted  In  unoccupied  territory,  write 
for  prices  and  circulars  giving  full  particulars. 

W.  K.  11AKUIS1LN  A-  CO..  Mfr»..  C*»l<>»,  Ohio,  V.  8.  A. 


K180N  A  CO. 


TUI  BUBAL  UEW-YOBKIB 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  B! 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  Tl 


WHEEL 


th|  STEVENS 
PORTABLE  MILLS 

For  CORN  andr"* 
FEED  GRINDING  V 


Gcnninc  French 


BUHR  STONES 


Po  we  rCornShe/ler 

Prices  Below  ihe  Lowest 

A.W.STEVENS  &  SON 

AURCI1N,  N.  V. 

Moutiuu  lUl,  |m,ior. 


IN  I'M'.  IN  EVERY  Stale  and  Territory  or 
.  —  -j  I  III?  lT.S.  U  1-  II  sectional  w  heel,  ha* 

C  he'll  made  hy  u-  ‘  i  d  yeioH.andha* 
»*;,/ { never  InOuri)  down  without  tower 
*.  W  bi-.-fitlllg,  ft  iccoi  d  mi  other  mill  call 
show.  M 1 1,1.8  RENT  ON  no  IIAYS  TKNT 
TRIAL.  HE8T  FEKII  MILLS,  CORN 
8  lIFI.M'lt  8,  ETC.  kiMdl  AGENTS 
-»  WANTED  In  all  IlUftRtIgnOd  o  riltory.  Cat- 
af  ttloguc*  free  <111 A  I.I.KNOK  WINDMILL 
fil  AND  FEED  .MILL CO . . Uauu  la.  Kane  Co. Ilk 


BRICK 


MACHINE 


STANDING  BY  HIS  FRIENDS. 


STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE 


The  only  Cow  that  ha  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz,  of  milk  In  u  year. 

The  onlv  four-year-old  that  has  given  ov,t  WJffHbs.  In  a  year. 

The  only  two-year-Old  that  ho*  given  IS, 1st  III*.  13  oz  in  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  nvorngod  I7.lr.fl  ll».  1  oz.  In  a  year. 

Tile  only  herd  of  two  year  oUt*  Unit  ha-  averaged  V2.IW  It>».  K  oz.  In  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  thnt  has  made  It.  lbs.  9  oz.  or  butter  III  a  week. 

The  only  herd'll,  which  37  two-year  olds  have  averaged  over  11  lbs,  each  In  a  week, 

Twenty  three  Cmvs  In  this  herd  have  averaged  is  lhs.3  oz.  of  butter  In  n  week. 

A l*o  a  fine  Stud  of  CLYDESDALE  ST  \  I.l.Io.NS,  Marcs  und  FUHpm  of  all  age*. 

end  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Kcilai.  New-Y  okkkr. 


r/"8  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Lighter  Draft  with  Driver  Hiding  than  ordinary  Plow 
with  Driver  Walking  Turns  s<|uare  corner  without 
backing.  It  Is  wholly  constructed  of  Iron  except 
tongue  and  front  lever. 

We  claim  and  ocauastek  that  a  Plow'  attached  to 
the  Sulky  and  carrying  Ihe  driver,  Is  from  five  to  100 
pounds  lighter  draft  than  the  same  Plow  doing  same 
work  without  the  Sulky.  Write  for  prices. 


ELKHART  IRON  WORKS, 


ELKHART,  INI* 

.Mention  Ultra)  New-Yorker. 


Floral  Guide  for  1887 


Now  ready,  contains 2  Colored  Plates,  hundred*  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly  200  pages— ’2  pertaining  to  Garden¬ 
ing  and  Flower  Culture,  and  over  l&e  containing  an  Illustrated  List  of  nearly  all  the  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETA¬ 
BLES  grown,  with  directions  how  to  grow  them,  where  the  best  QCCnO  PLANTS.  AND  BULBS 

enn  be  procured,  with  prices  of  each.  This  book  mailed  free  OttUOj  rLHIl  IOj  HHU  DU 
on  receipt  of  10  cents,  and  the  10  cents  mny  be  deducted  from  the  llrst  order  sent  ns.  Every  one  interested  in  a 
garden  or  who  desires  good,  fresh  seeds,  should  have  this  work.  We  refer  to  the  millions  of  persons  who  have 
planted  our  seeds.  BUY  ONLY  VICK  -8  HEEDS  AT  H  BA  DQUARTEUS, 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GltlNDS 

FINK  FEED  &  TABLE 
11  E  A  I.,  T  <1  II  A  (’  C  Q 
ST  \  LK*  n  nd  ST  Kill  H, 
DRUGS.  sl'IGES, 
CHEMICALS,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars. 

A.  Rickard, 

I  I  0  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


PIMM  July  II,  IStt:  lu  IMP:  aukh.i  is.:  * 
The  only  practical  machine  in  use  that  mates  the 
fence  In  the  Held  wherever  wanUxl;  make*  ihe  best, 
strongest,  and  most  durable  fence  for  general  use  ami 
farm  and  flock  purposes;  weaves  any  size  picket  and 
any  size  wire.  The  fence  will  turn  all  stock  without 
Injury  to  same.  For  catalogue  uud  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  ill.  C.  HENLEY,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Factory,  RJ3  to 583  North  16th  st„  Richmond,  lud. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Crusher  and 
Leveler 


SAP* 


Best  Selling  Tool  on  Earth, 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


Sutiocta  tbo  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Stool  Oruchor  and  Lovolcr,  and  to  tho  Crushing,  Cutting,  Lifting  Turning  Process  of 
Dcutlo  Gaags  of  Cast  Stool  Coulters.  Cutting  powor  is  immonso.  Absence  of  Spifcos  or  Spring  Tooth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish. 
Only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  ontiro  surfioo  oi  tho  ground,  '  .....  .  ....  tl  ,,  „  , 

Cisos,  a  to  16  ft.  wide.  With  ami  without  Sulky  attachment.  Wo  deliver  Iron  at  Distributing  Depots. 

HO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don't  let  dealers  palm  Off  a  bam  Imitation  or 
gome  inferior  tool  under  the  ussuraneo  that  it  Js  better,  bAiISFi  YOL  ItSKLl' 
BY  ORDERING  AN  *•  ACME  ’  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  u  double  gissiu  Acme 
^fii|  WAY  to  any  responsible  fanner  In  the?  United  States;  if  il  th>es  not  suit,  be  nwiy  send  It 


S250  WILL  BUY 


A 

ftSH 


Yet  offered  for  the  money, 

«0-A£'Ar/>  i'OH  CIRCULAli. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

itlEIIMOND.  INDIANA, 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  8,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rcraj.  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


<£!)c  Sjuhifljcrix 


which  is  also  floored,  8  by  12.  These  doors 
can  be  shut  in  case  of  storms,  so  that  the  pens, 
which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  straw, 
can  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  warm.  In  the 
front  wall  of  each  pen  is  a  swinging  door  on  a 
vertical  hinge,  so  that  feed  can  be  poured  into 
the  trough  without  any  annoyance.  In  one 
end  of  the  building  are  bins  of  ground  rye  and 
oats,  ground  anti  shelled  corn,  with  barrels  of 
milk,  in  which  the  feed  is  mixed.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  says  the  way  is  to  give  a  pig  all  it 
can  cut  from  the  start.  Seven  pigs  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  each  pen,  and  they  are  all  selected  of 
one  size.  The  hogs  all  show  signs  of  excellent 
breeding,  beiug  well  filled  out  in  the  back, 
round  and  plump. 

Thirteen  hundred  bushelsof  rye  are  in  store 
for  feeding  the  young  spring  pigs,  which,  mix¬ 
ed  with  milk  from  the  creamery,  is  the  best 
feed  for  making  quick  growth. 

Omaha  Co. ,  Neb.  j.  x.  allan. 


COMFORT  AND  DISCOMFORT  IN  FEED¬ 
ING  HOGS. 

Few  farmers  will  need  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  to  mate  the  little  drama  shown  at  Fig.  fi 
more  complete.  Too  many  have  suffered  in  like 
manner.  We  have  looked  upon  such  a  scene 
a  dozen  times.  The  man  in  the  picture  (Fig  li) 
has  been  hurrying  to  get  his  chores  done.  It 
may  be  Sunday  and  he  is  thinking  about  driv¬ 
ing  th  '  "p  .  wagon  to  church,  lie  has  the 
fee  l  P  -  the  hogs  all  mixed  when  he  hears  his 
wife  calling  him  in  to  breakfast.  He  catches 
up  u  pail  of  feed  to  hurry  the  work  a  little, 
but  iu  his  haste  catches  the  edge  of  the  pail  on 
the  upper  board  of  the  pen  and  throws  the 
best  part  of  the  contents  over  his  clothes, 
down  his  books — any  where  but  where  he  wants 
it.  No  wonder  the  dog  ruus  away.  The 
breakfast  will  be  a  failure,  and  things  will  go 
wrong  all  day  to  pay  for  this  little  slip.  It 
will  be  hard  to  And  a  farmer  who  never  met 
with  this  accident.  All  know  how  It  upsets 
the  temper  to  feel  one’s  boot  fill  up  with  swill. 
Mr.  M,  U.  C.  Gardner,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,says 
lie  performed  this  operation  at  intervals  until 
he  heard  of  the  plan  shown  at  Fig.  7.  Au  old 
paint  keg  makes  a  line  dipper.  Tuke  a  100- 
pouud  keg  and  saw  it  off  at  the  second  hoop. 
A  smaller  one  can  be  used  entire.  A  10-quart 
milk  pail  can  be  used.  The  handle  should  be 
fiiom  three  to  four  feet  long.  Bore  a  hole 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  keg,  push  the 
handle  through  to  the  bottom  and  wedge  it  iu. 
This  makes  a  good  paddle  to  stir  up  the  feed 
with  and  there  is  no  danger  of  pouring  the 
feed  all  over  your  clothes.  This  is  a  good 
idea. 

FATTENING  HOGS  IN  WINTER. 

The  West  Point  Creamery  70  miles  North¬ 
west  of  Omaha  has  550  high-bred  Poland- 
Chiua  hogs  crossed  with  Berkshire,  100  brood 
sows  are  being  kept  over  and  100  bogs  fed  for 
market.  These  are  April  and  May  pigs  and 
weighed  au  average  of  175  pounds  November 
1st.  Of  250  head  marketed  last  year,  (he  lust 
lot  weighed  an  average  of  .’137  pounds, and  dur¬ 
ing  fall  feeding  increased  two  pounds  per  day. 
To  show  the  difference  between  careless  and 
systematic  feeling  with  good  protection,  the 
Supenuboudent  suys  that  at  first  they  were 
running  in  a  yard  aud  fully  fed  with  car  corn 
on  the  ground.  It  was  found  that  they  did 
not  gain,  whereas  the  lot  should  have  increased 
400  pounds  per  day.  Floored  pens  were  made 
sufficiently  large  for  niuo  hogs  each,  and  they 
commenced  to  increase  ai  once;  ?s  head  fed  on 
soaked  corn  and  rye,  alternating  with  meal  and 
dry  shelled  corn  twice  a  day,  increased  oue-nmJ- 
nine-thirtcentlis  pound  each.  A  two-year- 
old  pig  fed  by  itself,  increased  1)0  pounds  m  13 
days,  or  4  8-13  pounds  per  day  aud  after  that 
three  pounds  per  day  t  ill  it  reached  440  pouuds. 
The  last  feeding  was  corn  meal  and  shelled 
corn.  Six  bead,  throe  in  n  pen,  weighed  300 
pounds  each  on  Oct.  17,  aud  340  October  80— a 
gain  of  three  pouuds  each  per  day:  hence  the 
profit  of  feeding  in  small  lots,  and  of  com¬ 
mencing  to  feed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall. 
Corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  gave  a  return  of 
81.00  a  profit  of  .8jo  pur  day  iu  feeding  20 
bushels.  Seventy-two  head  fed  on  ground 
eye  aud  corn,  seven  in  a  pen,  put  on  throe 
pounds  per  day  each.  Young  pigs  were  fed 
plenty  of  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk,  which 
is  equally  good,  mixed  with  meal. 

Two  buildings  are  occupied,  which  are  1(H) 
by  1  (,  feet,  with  lantern  roof,  giving  plenty  of 
light  and  ventilation.  On  each  side  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  alley  is  u  row  of  pens  sije  by  eight  feet, 
built  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  with  double  floors. 
A  door  iu  the  rear  of  each  opens  into  a  yard 
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WINTER  LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Ik  every  farmer  hus  uot  yet  kept  an  account 
with  his  live  stock,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  is  a  good  time  t<“>  make  a  start.  It  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  know  if  the  stock  pay  for  their 
feed,  aud  which  of  them  do  aud  do  nok  There 
are  thousands  of  animals  which  are  always  in 
debt  to  their  owners  and  are  kept  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  better  ones.  The  new  year  is  a 
good  time  for  weeding  out  the  poor  animals, and 
getting  rid  of  them  on  the  best  terms,  and  so 
saving  the  feed  they  would  consume.  Stock  are 
useful  as  manure  makers,  but  it  will  never 
pay  a  farmer  keep  them  for  this  sole  pur¬ 
pose.  The  m  rare  must  be  an  incidental 
profit  of  th>  eediug;  the  animals  must  be 
made  to  pay  a  direct  profit  for  their  feeding, 
or  the  farmer  had  better  be  without  them. 

HORSES. 

Fodder  is  scarce.  The  winter  has  opened 
roughly,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  it  will  end. 
One  should  always  prepare  for  the  worst,  and 
then  he  can  uever  be  hurt,  whatever  may  hap¬ 
pen.  Therefore  the  greatest  economy  should 
be  observed  in  the  feeding.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  horses  standing  in  the  hay  which  they 
have  pulled  out  of  the  racks,  thus  wasting  a 
large  portion  of  their  food.  The  whole  grain 
too  is  often  largely  wasted  in  the  manure.* 
This  is  ruinous  management.  Feeding  horses 
from  racks  is,  moreover,  an  injurious  prac¬ 
tice  and  erases  them  to  breathe  dust  from  the 
hay  and  udaugers  the  eyes.  Cut  food  mois¬ 
tened  w  ith  warm  water  is  better  iu  every  way ; 
saves  the  hay  and  grain;  aids  digestion,  and 
avoids  chilling  the  animals.  A  feeding  room 
—provided  with  au  iron  boiler  set  iu  stone  or 
brick-work — will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
farmer  aud  to  the  animals  iw  wejh  Much  o 
the  winter's  work  is  done  here, and  the  farm 
should  make  this  provision  if  only  for  his  on  i 
comfort.  An  earth  floor  and  plastered  wfai  is. 
aud  ceiling  aud  a  tall  brick  or  terra-cotta- 
pipe  chimney  will  be  entirely  safe. 

Iu  shoeiug  the  bom's— to  avoid  balling  of  the 
snow  on  the  feet — have  the  shoes  worked 
down  to  a  knife  edge  on  the  inside,  and  made 
to  tit  close  to  the  sole.  The  snow  and  ice  will 
uot  then  pack  in  the  shoe.  For  the  protection 
of  the  ankles  use  leather  shields  to  prevent 
cutting  by  the  calks.  Movable  steel  calks 
which  arc  screwed  into  the  shoes,  are  the  best 
and  safest  provision  against  slipping  on  icy 
roads.  When  not  required,  and  when  the 
horses  are  in  the  stables,  the  calks  are  quickly 
removed  with  a  wrench.  They  are  easily 
made  by  a  blacksmith;  three  iu  each  shoe  are 
enough.  Use  the  card  iu  preference  to  a  cur¬ 
ry-comb  freely,  but  the  brush  is  especially 
useful  and  beneficial  to  the  horse.  A  stiff 


brush — a  steel-wire  one  is  excellent — having  a 
leather  strap  across  to  slip  the  hand  into  for  a 
holder,  is  very  handy.  When  a  horse’s  coat 
shines  in  the  winter  the  owner’s  mind  may  be 
easy;  when  it  is  rough  and  stands  on  end  the 
horse  is  suffering.  Don’t  forget  a  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  salt. 

COLTS  AND  BROOD  MARES. 

Oats  are  the  best  grain  for  colts  which  need 
to  have  their  bony  frame-work  built  up  and 
strengthened.  Bran  is  equally  good  for  them 
and  for  brood  mares,  and  a  warmed  bran 
mash  given  to  a  colt  three  times  a  week  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  its  appearance  and 
growth  by  the  spring.  The  winter  is  a  good 
time  fqgft'aining  young  colts  both  in  and  out 
of  the  stable,  Watch  carefully  that  these 
young  animals  are  not  spoiled  by  teasing. 
Yearlings  may  be  used  to  harness  and  do  some 
light  work  about  t  he  barn.  It  will  not  injure 
them  in  the  least,  and  will  be  useful.  A  light 
harness  and  wagon,  or  sled,  may  be  kept  for 
this  purpose.  A  pair  of  colte  well  reared 
every  year  will  return  more  profit  than  any 
other  part  of  farm  work.  Along  with  careful 
attention  to  the  colts,  do  not  forget  the  brood 
mares,  and  supply  these  with  frequent  messes 
of  warm  bran.  Also  carefully  avoid  all 
rough  usage  and  ice-cold  drinking  water 
which  is  dangerous  to  the  expected  colt, 
cows. 

Cold  shortens  the  milk  first  of  all.  Milk  is 
a  sort  of  surplus  product  after  every  want  of 
the  animal  has  been  supplied.  Therefore,  the 
cows  must  be  amply  fed  and  kept  warm. 
Moist  food,  slightly  warm,  is  provocative  of 
milk  and  highly  nutritious.  Meal  given  with 
the  hay  makes  butter.  The  card  should  bo 
used  at  least,  daily — twice  a  day  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  Leisure  is  pleasant  to  enjoy  in  the  winter 
season,  but  it  is  an  evil  when  it  is  purchased 
by  neglect  of  work.  Be  careful  to  cleanse  the 
gutters  aud  litter  them  before  milking,  and 
when  cleaning  the  cows  see  that  the  switch  is 
not  befouled,  otherwise  the  cow  delights  to 
slap  the  milker’s  face  with  it  as  a  reminder  of 
a  duty  neglected.  Some  exercise  is  needed,  if 
only  to  turn  the  cows  out  for  water,  but  on 
stormy  days  even  this  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  cows  will  do  better  in  their  comfort¬ 
able  stalls.  Water  troughs  hung  on  pivots  at 
the  ends,  and  which  can  be  turned  over  when 
not  in  use,  are  very  serviceable.  Tt  is  a  waste 
of  feed  to  throw  it  upon  the  ground  for  the 
cows;  racks,  if  only  of  a  few  short  rails 
crossed,  should  be  used.  Croat  care  is  to  bo 
observed  to  avoid  slipping  and  falling  on  icy 
places  or  wet  floors.  A  heavy  fall  on  such  a 
place  may  ruin  a  good  cow,  cause  the  loss  of 
a  calf,  or  fracture  the  hip  bone  or  the  pelvis. 
The  too  common  practice  of  watering  cattle 
at  a  hole  in  a  stream  ora  pond  is  wholly  a  bad 
one  and  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Young  cattle  should  be  kept  growing. 
Good  hay  is  amply  sufficient  if  given  liberally. 
A  pound  or  two  of  bran  and  corn  meal  mixed 
will,  however,  he  always  profitably  used. 
Provide  separate  feeding  places  for  the  year¬ 
lings  and  calves,  and  see  that  the  weakest  get 
their  share.  When  a  calf  becomes  pinched 
and  hide-bound  across  the  hips,  it  is  losing 
money  for  its  owner.  Avoid  costiveness — a 
sure  sign  in  the  winter  of  unthrift — by  giving 
a  pound  of  linseed -oil  meal  two  or  three  times 
weekly.  A  thorough  carding  all  over  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  youugliugs  aud  is  a  discipline  for 
the  heifers,  und  accustoms  them  to  the  hand¬ 
ling  which  will  coino  by  and  by.  A  lot  of 
calves  will  keep  very  comfortable  iu  a  well 
littered  pen  by  themselves. 

SHEEP. 

*  There  will  always  bo  an  ailing  sheep  or 
two  in  every  flock,  and  those  should  lie  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  others  and  well  cared  for.  A 
small  allowance  of  linseed -oil  meal  daily  is 
excellent  for  sheep.  A  great  aid  to  success 
with  a  flock  is  a  perfect  means  for  controlling 
them  without  driving  them  and  liarrasing 
thorn ;  a  flock  is  more  easily  led  than  driven. 
A  run  in  a  corn  stubble  will  bo  useful,  and 
they  will  enjoy  stripping  the  stalks  of  any 
stray  leaves  or  husks.  But  ou  no  account  are 
they  to  lie  permitted  in  an  orchard,  especially 
a  young  one.  If  there  is  a  cabbage  patch  or  a 
turnip  lot  handy,  the  sheep  may  be  turned  in 
for  exercise,  and  will  enjoy  chewing  the 
stumps.  It  does  them  good. 

Lambs  must  be  kept  warm;  their  fleece  is 
not  sufficient  protection  against  zero  and  a 
snow-storm.  Ample  room  is  indispensable,  and 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  see  that  all  have  a  full 
share  of  the  food.  When  grain  or  meal  is  fed, 
it  is  better  to  give  this  before  the  hay  and  at 
a  regular  hour,  or  the  flock  is  uueusy.  Rcgu 
larity  is  most  Important  in  the  management 
of  sheep;  also  a  watchful  eye  is  indispensable, 
aud  the  first  indication  of  anything  wrong  is 
a  warning  to  be  prompt  with  the  remedy. 
Costiveness  is  the  worst  trouble  to  be  dreaded 
at  this  season.  Don’t  forget  a  regular  supply 
of  salt. 

SWINE. 

If  the  fattening  pigs  are  not  out  of  the  way 


by  this  time,  no  time  should  be  lost.  Store 
hogs  will  he  benefited  by  a  run  in  a  wood  lot 
or  a  corn  stubble.  They  will  suffer  if  kept 
wholly  confined  iu  pens,  i  he  practice  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  manure  cellars  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  or  indeed  passed  without  reprobation. 
Sweating  in  manure  heaps  produces  disorder's 
of  theskin,  and  chills  the  mi  minis.  Good  food 
— not  dry  corn — is  needed  for  the  best  growth 
of  store  pigs,  but  especially  for  brood  sows. 
A  bushel  of  bran  and  one  of  finely  ground 
corn  meal  and  buckwheat  mixed  together, 
put  into  a  barrel  and  made  into  a  thin  mush, 
with  boiling  water,  is  a  good  basis  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  feed.  To  this  add  the  skimmed  milk,  but¬ 
termilk,  etc.,  and  let  it  get  a  little  sour.  Re¬ 
plenish,  as  required,  with  more  bran  and  meal. 
Comfortable  litter  and  eleau  pens  are  a  duty 
we  owe  to  our  hogs. 

- «  »  «  — 

SHEEP  NOTES. 

My  friend,  II.  B.  Id.,  of  Medina,  N.  Y., 
writes  me:  “I  have  my  last  spring  lambs, 
which  I  am  fattening  in  warm  basement  sta¬ 
bles;  would  you  advise  shearing  them  soon  t 
I  never  did  such  a  thing  aud  hesitate  to  do  it f” 
This  is  only  a  sample  of  many  letters  which  I 
am  now  receiving  aud  shows  both  a  distrust 
of  the  sincerity  of  what  l  have  written  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  people  out  of 
the  old  ruts.  In  the  first  place,  in  detailing 
my  practice,  I  tell  just  what  I  do  and  no  more, 
and  would  scorn  to  write  just  for  effect  or  for 
the  compensation  offered;  and  what  I  do  my¬ 
self  I  certainly  would  advise  others  to  do,  pro 
viding  they  will  give  the  same  cure  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  details  essential  to  success.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  advise  the  shearing  of  lambs 
unless  they  can  be  kept  in  warm,  dry  stables, 
entirely  free  from  strong  currents  of  cold  air, 
and  well  ventilated,  and  for  the  first  one  or 
two  weeks  the  temperature  should  bo  kept  at 
from  50  to  55  degrees  Fa  hr. ;  after  that  a  grad¬ 
ual  cooling  down  to  40  or  45  degrees  will  do 
no  harm.  Under  the  above  conditions  they 
will  do  at  feast  a  quarter  better  with  the  wool 
and  ticks  taken  off. 

*  *  * 

We  have  about  200  lambs  in  our  barns,  and 
700  ewes,  and  are  shearing  the  whole  lot.  We 
commenced  on  the  lambs  and  shall  go  over 
the  whole  as  fast  as  two  good  and  careful 
shearers  can  do  it. 

*  *  * 

In  shearing  pregnant  ewes  the  shearers  can 
not  be  too  careful  in  handling  them  so  as  to 
avoid  all  struggling  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
turning  them  about  the  utmost  gentleness 
must  be  used,  otherwise  the  mother  or  off¬ 
spring  or  both  may  be  injured  or  destroyed. 
By  this  it.  must  not  be  Inferred  that  the  Iambs 
may  bo  treated  harshly ;  although  less  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury  from  harsh  usage  or  quick 
movements,  even  with  them  a  jerk  or  cuff 
will  surely  knockoff  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  that, 
costs  money.  J.  s.  woodward. 

To  Remove  Warts  on  Cattle. — I  read 
this  recipe  for  killing  warts  ou  a  cow's  teats 
in  an  old  paper.  I  tried  it  with  success  aud 
can  recommend  it  to  others,  to  T.  M.  H.,  page 
827,  iu  particular:  Take  fresh  butter  (uu- 
salted)  add  an  equal  amount ol  sharp  vinegar; 
simmer  together  and  apply  with  a  brush, 
cloth  or  hand.  Tt  will  kill  them  so  effectually 
that  they  will  drop  off  in  a  few  days.  Warts 
on  cattle,  however  large,  may  be  removed  by 
this  process,  without  any  injury. 

Orange,  N.  Y.  a  friend. 
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HOOF  “DISTEMPER”  IN  COWS. 

This  is  a  most  distressing  complaint  in  the 
dairy,  and  a  milking  cow  attacked  with  it 
will  about  go  dry  and  become  almost  entirely 
disabled  aud  greatly  reduced  in  flesh.  All 
sorts  of  remedies  arc  used — spirits  of  salts, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  fish  brine,  blue  vitriol, 
etc.  Once  in  a  while  a  cure  is  effected,  but 
often  the  disease  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  a  season’s  milk  Is  lost  even  if  the  cow  re¬ 
cover. 

A  number  of  .veal's  ago  1  adopted  a  simple 
treatment,  and  in  five  cases  out  of  six  one  ap¬ 
plication  is  effectual.  1  pound  blue  vitriol 
fine,  and  mix  it  with  uu  equal  quantity  of  salt. 
This  mixture  is  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
so  as  to  have  it  ready  at  short  notice.  Now 
put  the  animal  in  the  yokes  or  stanchions,  take 
a  12-quart  pan,  or  low  tub,  aud  put.  in  a  quart 
or  so  of  wood  ashes  and  add  luk<  -wurm  water. 
Put.  the  foot,  in  gently  and  soak  it;  almost  all 
atiiuiuls  enjoy  this  after  a  moment.  Then  add 
hot  water  until  the  animal  becomes  uneasy, 
ami  with  the  hand  keep  the  water  moving,  so 
as  to  create  a  current  t  hrough  the  hoof.  Keep 
adding  hot  water  as  it  cools  for  about  15  min¬ 
utes.  This  soaks  the  corrupt  ulcer  all  loose. 
Now  take  a  rope  or  strap  and  tie  it  around  the 
foot  and  draw  it  Back  to  a  ring  or  post  as  far 


as  she  can  possibly  kick  or  reach;  then  she 
will  become  fairly  quiet.  Then,  with  a  sharp 
stick  or  knife  thoroughly  remove  all  rotten¬ 
ness,  so  the  flesh  is  red  and  clean.  Now,  with 
a  little  paddle  apply  the  mixture  thoroughly 
to  the  sore,  then  untie  the  foot  and  let  the 
cow  stand  for  part  of  a  day,  and  unless  it  is 
an  unusually  virulent  cose  it  will  require  no 
more  attention. 

This  manner  of  treatment  is  simple  and  is 
not  cruel  like  drawing  a  rope  through ’the 
hoof,  which  drives  a  cow  nearly  to  distraction 
with  suffering.  I  have  given  this  manner  of 
treating  distemper  to  my  neighbors,  and  they 
all  report  the  same  success. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  h,  c.  Gardner. 

<Ti)C  Pmtilni  ljrtvi). 


A  GOOD  CROSS-BRED  POULTRY  REC¬ 
ORD. 

The  Rural  does  well  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  cross-bred  poultry.  T  have  raised  fancy 
poultry  for  over  20  years.  1  never  exhibited, 
but  my  birds  have  taken  first  prizes  at  N.  Y. 
shows.  I  could  not  keep  up  my  stock  of  cross¬ 
breds  without  thoroughbred  cocks.  The 
poultry  papers  and  shows  ignore  everything 
that  is  not  in  the  "Standard.”  I  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  of  my  so-called  mongrels  to  a 
poultry  paper,  hut  it  was  not  noticed: 

Pedigree,  first,  Hamburg  cock  toLight  Brah¬ 
ma  hens.  The  next  year  I  ran  my  liens  with  a 
thoroughbred  Dorking  cock.  These  1  crossed 
with  a  Leghorn.  January  15,  1885,  SO  degrees 
below  zero,  my  pullets  began  to  lay  aud 
there  was  not  a  day  until  January  28,  1886,  ou 
which  1  did  not  gather  some  eggs.  I  kept  a 
daily  record. and  on  January  15,  1886,  I  found 
my  45  chicks  had  laid  5,040  eggs,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  112  eggs  to  each  hen.  They  also  raised 
185  chicks.  1  sold  of  these  chicks  438.71 
worth.  The  remainder  at  the  same  price  were 
worth  $16.  The  eggs  averaged,  market  price, 
one  cent  each,  or  450.40  (less  the  number  set,;) 
or  $84.25  for  care  and  food  of  the  originals. 
Corn  was  worth  20  cents  a  bushel;  wheat,  00 
cents.  For  an  all-purpose  hen,  give  me  a  ju¬ 
dicious  cross.  Of  the  poultry  men  of  whom  1 
have  obtained  eggs,  I  give  preference  to  P. 
Williams  for  L.  B.,  and  to  Preston  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  for  Wyandot, tes.  Averaging  one 
year  with  another,  my  thoroughbred  stock, 
from  eggs  I  buy,  cost  me  42.07  when  they  are 
hatched.  T.  H.  V. 


Alexandria,  Dakota. 


The  It  unit's  driven  well;  a  good  suggestion; 

artichokes;  puddling  the  roots  of  plants 

to  be,  transplanted,  etc. 

If  the  Rural's  driven  well  is  only  17  feet 
deep  and  the  distance  to  the  kitchen  is  10  feet, 
making  27  feet  in  all,  the  trouble,  I  should 
say,  was  in  the  meshes  of  the  “  point”  becom¬ 
ing  choked  up  with  tenacious  clay;  if  so,  and 
the  pipe  cannot  be  drawn  up  to  be  examined, 

1  should  attach  a  heavy  iron  box  to  a  rope,  and 
by  dropping  it,  down  the  pipe  try  to  knock 
out  the  malleable  Iron  plug  at  the  bottom  so 
as  to  allow  free  ingress  to  the  water.  Of 
course,  iu  doing  this  one  runs  the  risk  of  loos¬ 
ening  some  of  the  joints  of  the  pipe,  making  it 
worse  than  ever,  but  if  the  Rural  is  going  to 
give  it  up,  it,  might  pay  to  risk  it.  If  1  am 
wroDgin  guessing  at  the  distance  to  the  kitchen 
(If)  feet  perpendicularly),  or  if  the  pipe  makes 
many  turns,  the  whole  distance  may  exceed 
the  limit,  at  which  water  may  be  lifted  with 
ease.  As  for  the  proposed  new  well  with  ce¬ 
ment  bnrrel  pipes,  1  should  make  every  joint 
as  tight  as  possible,  aud  the  top  I  would  cover 
perfectly  tight  with  the  exception  of  a  hole 
just  largo  enough  to  let  the  working  parts  of 
the  pump  through,  and  have  the  flange  at 
thq  bottom  of  the  pump  fit  as  snugly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Then  it  will  be  a  perfect  well  and  one 
that,  ought  to  last,  forever. 

[Thanks.  It  is  proposed  to  connect  the 
pump  iu  the  kitchen  with  the  well  by  lead 
pipes  running  through  the  stone  foundation  of 
the  house. — Edk.1 

W m.  Falconer  writes  of  his  good  crop  of 
Jerusalem  Artichokes;  will  he  please  tell  in 
the  Rural  how  to  cook  them.  I  am  very 
fond  of  them  raw,  but.  do  not  know  how  they 
ought  to  be  cooked;  have  tried  them  boiled  hut 
do  not  like  them  that  way.  1  had  this  year 
about,  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  them,  and 
when  in  full  bloom  they  were  a  gorgeous 
sight.  I  notice  two  kinds  among  mine— the 
red  and  the  white-skinned.  The  latter  has 
not  po  much  of  the  artichoke  flavor  as  the 
former,  and  it  grows  a  little  differently,  the 


tubers  being  smoot  her  and  rarely  “  sprangled  ” 
like  the  red  ones.  *  *  * 

My  Golden  Tankard  Mangels  vary  the  same 
way  this  year;  some  are  of  a  beautiful  orange 
color  inside,  while  others  are  pur  e  white.  I 
like  the  colored  ones  best,  they  look  richer  even 
if  they  are  not,  *  *  * 

I  don't  like  E.  F.  E.’s  suggestion  to  work 
cows.  If  the  cow  is?  a  good  one,  she  does 
“  work  ”  enough  in  giving  milk  and  raising  a 
calf  every  year.  Give  her  the  extra  meal  E. 
F.  E.  recommends  by  all  means,  and  you  will 
get  the  “work”  to  pay  for  it  ;  but  I  don’t  see 
how  a  man  can  work  his  cow  all  day  in  the 
yoke  and  then  sit  down  at  night  and  milk 
her.  *  *  * 

T.  Greiner  objects  to  puddling  plants,  and 
speaks  of  the  risk  of  having  plants  “choked 
to  death  by  a  coat  of  clayey  paint  impervious 
to  air  and  water.”  If  lie  will  use  good  garden 
loam  instead  of  his  clay,  he  will  run  no  risks 
of  having  his  plants  choked  to  death  or  injured 
in  auy  way,  and  it  will  keep  the  roots  from 
drying  much  longer  than  water.  In  planting 
with  a  dibble  the  roots  are  necessarily  jammed 
tightly  together,  but  I  never  kuew  that  they 
were  injured  by  it,  aud  eveu  if  the  plants 
were  puddled  with  clay  the  roots  are  immedi¬ 
ately  put  in  moist  soil  before  the  clay  has  time 
to  harden  and  become  impervious  to  air  and 
water.  I  would  sooner  have  them  wet  with 
clear  water  alone  than  to  lie  wet  and  then 
sprinkled  with  dry  soil  or  dust,  as  Mr.  O. 
recommends  to  those  who  must  puddle,  as  the 
dust  must  absorb  about  all  the  water  aud  fall 
off  by  very  little  handling, aud  the  plant  would 
be  worse  off  than  before.  As  to  the  inconven¬ 
ience  of  handliug  puddled  plants,  if  they  are 
properly  prepared  before  putting  in  the  basket 
the  planter  need  get  little  or  no  dirt  ou  his 
hands.  a.  L.  crosby, 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS' 


Away  with  Middlemen. — In  our  orchard 
In  Michigan  we  raised,  the  past  season,  some 
200  barrels  of  apples.  They  brought,  us  a  tri¬ 
fle  less  than  50  cents  per  barrel,  not  counting 
our  labor.  Hero,  we  find  just  such  apples 
selling  at  retail  at  $8.00  per  barrel.  Where 
do  the  42.50  go  ?  Farmers  must  find  some 
way  to  avoid  the  vast  army  of  middlemen. 
They  must  learn  to  deal  more  directly  with  the 
consumer.  As  with  apples,  so  with  all  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  farmer  supplies  the  world,  but 
thousands  of  hungry  months  nibble  at  the  pro¬ 
fits  as  the  supply  passes  them.  The  farmer 
finds  his  prices  growiug  lower  from  year  to 
year,  while  the  mechanic  finds  no  such  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  cost  of  living.  We  of  the  West 
must  follow  more  and  more  the  example  of 
the  Eastern  formers  of  selling  more  directly 
to  the  consumer,  or  we  shall  see  our  small 
farms  eaten  up  by  the  capitalists, and  ourselves 
and  children  becoming  day  laborers. 

Richmond,  Ind.  D.  w.  j. 

That  “Model  Hired  Man”  must  lie  a  rara 
arts,  I  thought  we  had  usually  had  pretty 
good  hired  men,  and  I  think  so  still;  but 
we  certainly  never  hud  one  who  did  a  tenth 
part  of  the  chores  around  the  bouse  that  J.  W. 
B.  says  he  does.  I  have  never  thought  my¬ 
self  at  all  disgraced  or  hurt  in  any  way  by 
cooking,  washing,  bodmaking  or  mending  for 
hired  meu.  Most  of  our  hired  men  are  un¬ 
married  and  they  must  have  a  place  some¬ 
where  to  hoard;  so  if  some  enterprising  wo¬ 
man  thinks  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  board¬ 
ing  these  men,  is  she  degrading  herself  (  Sup¬ 
pose  the  man  is  married,  Is  his  wife  degrading 
herself  by  cooking,  washing,  etc.,  for  him  i  1 
own  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  uouo  except  our 
own  family  when  we  come  to  sit  down,  but  I 
like  it  much  better  if  the  hired  man’s  tastes 
are  enough  like  ours  to  make  him  willing  to 
sit  down  with  us  and  talk  or  read,  instead  of 
going  to  the  corners  and  sitting  in  the  stores 
every  evening.  In  my  mind  it  depeuds  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  person,  and  not  ou  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  whether  he  is  an  agreeable  mau  to  be 
taken  into  our  families  or  not. 

Groton  City,  N.  Y.  G.  h. 

Good  for  “Crops  and  Markets!”— During 
the  early  part  of  last  summer,  the  Rural  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  its  readers  to  hold  their  wool 
for  higher  prices.  I  took  its  advice  and  it  put 
money  enough  into  my  pocket  to  pay  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  the  Rural.  If  I  had  not  read 
the  Rural  I  should  have  sold  my  wool,  as  my 
neighbors  did,  at  24  to  25  cents.  As  it  is  I  sold 
for  JO  cents.  I  an  glad  to  testify  thus  to  the 
value  of  your  advice.  a.  q.  mcdougall. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Anti-fat. — I  raul  recently  of  a  new  “anti, 
fat”  cure.  The  fat  man  is  placed  in  a  box 
like  a  dog-power.  An  endless  ladder  runs 
around  a  wheel  and  the  patieut  keeps  stepping, 


if  not  able  to  control  the  distillation  when 
necessity  compels  the  cutting. 

Stills  cost  from  $200  to  $500,  according  to 
the  elaborateness  of  the  buildings  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  work  and  material  in  the  still.  I 
have  not  the  space  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
description  of  a  still.  The  person  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  business  would  naturally  desire 
to  visit  a  still  and  learn  its  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  and  some  of  the  “points”  in  the 
working  of  it.  There  is  nothing  abstruse  or 
highly  scientific  in  its  manipulation;  average 
“horse  sense”  succeeds.  It  needs  watchful 
attention,  of  course,  to  see  that  there  is  no 
escaping  steam,  as  the  crop  is  “gone  up”  very 
readily  through  a  very  small  opening  in  the 
apparatus,  and  it  would  be  difficult  winnow¬ 
ing  the  air  ufterward  to  got  it  bade  again. 

General  Remarks.— The  crop  of  oil  from 
the  first  year's  planting,  which  is  harvested  in 
about  three  months,  is  the  best  both  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity,  and  varies  in  about  the  same 
range  as  wheat — from  10  to  135  pounds  to  the 
aero.  From  15  to  35  pounds  is  the  range  in 
St.  Joseph  County;  less  than  15  pounds  would 
not  pay  to  continue  its  cultivation.  It,  is  not 
exhaustive  to  the  soil.  The  ground  is  plowed 
up  after  the  second  crop,  but  grows  large 
crops  of  corn  which  generally  follows.  Mint, 
formerly  continued  profitable  on  the  same 
ground  for  several  years;  but  cither  from  a 
change  in  the  soil  and  climate,  nr  loss  of  vital¬ 
ity  in  the  plant  from  loug  cultivation,  two 
years  are  now  the  extent  of  profitable  cul¬ 
tivation  on  the.  same  ground.  Dealers  offered 
$3.35  per  pound  for  this  year's  crop,  which  is 
a  fairly  remunerative  price.  Quo  gentleman 
at  Nottaway.  in  this  county,  has  perfected  and 
patented  a  process  by  which  the  oil  is  crystal¬ 
lized  and  converted  into  a  dry  product  which 


We  have  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  ma¬ 
nure.  We  had  to  ‘throw  in'  our  labor.  Tur¬ 
nips  were  poor  all  round  us.  Well,  better 
luck  next  year!” 

Try  my  way  and  T  will  guarantee  a  good 
crop  every  year.  Mix  good  seed  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  fine, dry  sand.  This  prevents 
sowing  too  thickly.  Use  only  one  linger  and 
the  thumb  in  sowing  the  mixture.  Just  after 
the  potatoes  have  been  plowed  or  cultivated 
one  way  for  the  last  working,  sow  the  seed. 
Then  plow  the  potatoes  the  other  way  and 
work  or  hill  them  up  with  lines.  This  covers 
the  seed  The  secret  of  success  in  raising  good 
turnips  is  simply  to  get  fresh  dirt  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
sowing.  The  potato  vines  afford  just,  enough 
Shade  to  protect  the  plants,  and  I  find  they 
succeed  better  than  when  sown  on  corn  ground 
or  alone.  I  have  raised  from  500  to  1,000 
bushels  every  year  for  a  number  of  years  and 
do  not  consider  that  they  have  cost  me  any¬ 
thing.  Try  this.  oarnjer. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Clover  generally  yields  much 
more  than  the  common  red.  It  is  decidedly 
preferred  for  pasture  and  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses.  My  experience  with  it  on  light  soil 
would  recommend  it  for  all  purposes,  though 
this  year  on  account  of  the  early  drought,  it 
yielded  no  more  than  the  common  red.  There 
are  some  objections  to  it.  Being  later,  it  has 
to  be  cut  ubout  harvest  time.  On  rich,  heavy 
soil  It  grows  rather  coarse  and  is  difficult  to 
cure.  In  rank  spots  it  sometimes  kills  out. 
The  seed  must  he  grown  on  the  first  crop.  I 
should  like  to  hear  more  about  it. 

Washington,  D.  C.  a.  a.  crozier 
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WONDERFUL  PEACH,  From  Nature.  Fig.  8. 


stepping  but  never  getting  up.  The  wheel 
works  bellows  which  blow  air  into  the  fat 
man’s  face.  Various  gases  can  be  sent  at  him ; 
oxygen  or  air  impregnated  with  the  scent  of 
pine  and  cedar.  This  is  all  very  nice,  but  it 
seems  foolish  to  people  who  have  to  work  for 
a  living.  Let  this  snme  fat,  man  take  an  axe 
and  come  out  to  a  lumber  camp  and  chop  pine 
through  one  winter.  With  plenty  of  work 
and  a  diet  of  baked  beans  and  pork  he  would 
go  home  in  the  spring  all  right.  a.  k. 

Missaukee  Co.,  Mich. 


CULTIVATION  OF  PEPPERMINT  IN 
ST.  JOSEPH  CO.,  MICH. 


TniS  industry  was  begun  in  the  township  of 
Florence,  on  Pigeon  Prairie,  as  long  ago  as 
1834,  and,  like  every  success  in  any  locality, 
has  spread  until  almost  every  farmer  in  whole 
townships,  raises  more  or  less  every  year.  At 
one  time  St.  Joseph  County  rivaled  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  amount,  of  acreage  uud 
production  of  the  oil.  No  farmer  makes  a 
specialty  of  it;  but  nearly  every  farmer’s  ro¬ 
tation  includes  mint,  with  the  other  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  clover,  and  in  later  years,  pota¬ 
toes,  as  field  crops.  The  acreage  of  mint 
varies,  according  to  size  of  the  farms,  etc., 
from  live  to  40. 

Soil  and  Preparation'. — Thesoil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  on  which  crops  of  25  to  35  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  50  to  75  bushels  of  corn  are 
raised.  It  is  easily  worked,  is  free  from  stone 
or  foul  weeds,  and  is  fertilized  by  the  growth 
of  clover,  a  clover  soil  being  usually  plowed 
for  mint.  This  is  thoroughly  prepared  by 
cultivation,  and  marked  out.  by  a  shovel-plow, 
or  some  similar  tool,  which  will  made  nar¬ 
row  furrows  six  inches  or  more  wide,  three 
feet  apart. 

Planting, — Tf  one  has  decided  to  put  out 
mint,  he  must  arrange  to  get  the  roots  from 
some  person  who  bus  set  a  plantation  the 
year  before,  ns  only  yearling  roots  are  used 
to  renew  the  fields,  or  to  start  out  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Any  grower,  who  docs  not  wish  to  use 
what  he  has  to  increase  his  own  acreage,  will 
sell  every  alternate  row  of  his  yearling  plat, 
as  the  remaining  half  will  yield  fully  as  much 
oil  to  the  acre,  on  account  of  the  facility  for 
cultivation  afforded  by  more  room  between 
the  rows.  The  price  for  roots  varies;  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  growth,  from  $15  to  $00 
per  acre;  the  average  price  is  $25;  23  rows,  40 
rods  long,  are  counted  us  nu  acre.  One  acre 
of  roots  will  plant  from  six  to  ten  acres.  The 
planter  slings  a  sack,  tied  at  the  corners,  and 
filled  with  roots,  across  his  shoulders,  with  the 
mouth  under  his  left,  arm,  aud  drops  the  roots 
in  the  furrow,  and  draws  the  dirt  over  them 
with  his  foot  and  tramps  it.  down,  lie  aims  to 
have  two  roots  side  by  side  in  u  continuous 
line  from  end  to  end  of  the  furrow.  If  they 
are  thrown  into  dumps  and  tangled  bunches, 
the  plants  come  up  in  that  irregular  way,  and 
the  work  of  hoeing  and  their  growth  are 
much  retarded. 

Cultivation  begins,  as  in  case  of  any 
other  hoed  crop,  as  soon  as  the  plants 
appear,  aud  is  kept  up  until  tin'  growth 
gets  so  large  as  to  prevent  it.  No  weeds  are 
allowed  to  get  n  foothold.  Every  grower 
emphasizes  this  as  an  essential  requisite 
to  success.  Not  only  is  the  plant  stunted  aud 
the  product  loosened  by  the  coni  pet  ition  of 
weeds  in  the  row,  but  the  quality  of  the  oil  is 
much  deteriorated  by  the  transfusion  of  the 
juices  of  other  plants  m  the  process  of  dis¬ 
tillation,  and  the  price  is  lowered  in  the  ratio 
of  the  impurities  present  in  the  sample. 

CUTTING. — When  the  plant  arrives  at  the 
blossoming  period  it  ts  watched  with  a  critical 
eye  by  the  grower,  as  much  depends  ujhju 
cutting  just  at  the  right  time  to  trap  the  oil 
when  it  is  most  abundant.  If  the  season  has 
been  dry  and  the  plant  begins  to  shed  its 
leaves  at  the  very  beginning  of  blossoming, 
the  careful  cultivator  will  cut  at  once,  as  the 
oil  is  supposed  to  exist  almost  entirely  in,  or 
on  the  leaves.  But  if  the  plant  continues  to 
hold  its  color  and  its  leaves,  he  will  await  the 
full  bloom  before  cutting.  Should  a  heavy 
rain  comeat,  this  critical  time,  it.  washes  t  lie 
oil  out  of.  or  off  the  plant  and  a  few  days 
must,  be  allowed  for  it  to  recuperate,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  its  volatile  product.  Two 
or  three  bright  days  only  are  required  for 
this  purpose.  For  first  crop,  a  scythe  is  used 
to  cut  the  limit:  but  the  second  crop  is  usually 
cut  with  a  mower.  It  is  allowed  to  wilt,  but 
not  to  become  dry  like  hay,  before  hauling  to 
the  still. 

Distillation. — Those  who  cultivate  only 
a  few  acres,  arrange  with  the  larger  growers 
to  “still”  their  crop;  but  those  who  have  10  to 
30  acres,  and  intend  to  continue  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  mint  as  a  regular  crop,  have  each  a 
still  of  their  own,  as  one  is  liable  to  severe  losses 


can  be  exported  without  loss  from  evaporation 
or  leakage.  The  exportation  is  largely  on  the 
increase,  and  this  gentleman  purchased  over 
40,000  pounds  from  local  growers  last  year 
which  was  converted  into  “  peppermiutato” 
and  mostly  exported.  Owing  to  the  Central¬ 
ization  of  the  trade  here,  the  grower  gels  a 
better  price  at  home  than  could  tie  obtained 
by  shipping  it  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
So  loug  as  a  market  can  be  found  abroad  for 
the  surplus  above  home  wants,  the  industry  is 
likely  to  hold  its  own  here  in  acreage,  while  it 
offers  one  more  chance  for  a  profit  to  the 
farmer  who  practices  mixed  husbandry. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich.  a.  c.  g. 


NEW  VARIETIES  OK  SWEET  CORN. 

Two  new  varieties  of  sweet  corn  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  originators  and  were  tested  in 
the  N.  V.  Experiment  Station  garden  this 
season.  The  one  from  A.  G.  Tillinglmst,  Pa¬ 
dilla,  Washington  Territory,  labeled  Dwarf 
Early  Sweet,  was  plauted  May  1 1,  and  was  fit 
for  use  July  .2  >,  only  75  days  from  the  date  of 
planting.  The  ears  were  plump  aud  well  filled 
with  kernels  of  good  size.  They  closely  resem¬ 
ble  the  Early  Minnesota;  flavor  very  sweet 
aud  excellent.  The  stalks  were  about  four 
feet  in  bight  each  producing  two  or  more 
eara  which  are  borne  low  down  ou  the  stalks. 
It  appears  to  be  desirable  for  very  early  table 
use.  Hereford's  Little  Giant,  from  this  sea¬ 
son’s  experience  with  it,  does  not  seem  worthy 
of  dissemination,  as  it  proves  to  be  utterly 
worthless.  The  ears  were  very  small — mere 
nubbins— with  no  redeeming  quality.  The 
above  varieties  were  grown  in  hills  side  by 
side,  having  every  opportunity  to  develop 
their  good  qualities.  I  understand  that  neither 
variety  was  offered  for  sale  last  spring. 

Geneva,  N,  Y.  h.  m.  b. 

THE  ART  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TURNIP  RAISJNO. 

You  say:  “Our  turnip  crop  was  a  failure. 


Pomci  logical. 


THE  WONDERFUL  PEACH. 

At  the  Mt.  Holly  Fair,  Oct.  1(5,  18SI5,  Mr. 
Chas.  B.  Horner,  of  that  place,  exhibited 
liberal  quantities  of  a  large,  handsome  and 
delicious  peach  under  the  above  name.  Aside 
from  its  size,  appearance  and  good  quality,  I 
was  surprised  at  its  keeping  so  well.  The 
specimens  were  sampled  quite  freely  every 
day,  and  the  remainder  ou  Saturday,  the  last 
day  of  the  fair,  were  still  in  good  condition. 
The  “Wonderful”  is  a  rosy-cheeked,  yellow¬ 
skinned  and  yellow-fit ‘shed  freestone  peach, 
of  large  size  and  excellent  quality.  It  is  a 
chance  seedling  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Fitzpatrick  of  Burling tOU,  N.  J., 
and  this  season  bore  as  its  second  crop  one 
bushel  of  fruit.  A  sectional  view  is  shown  at 
Fig.  8.  If,  ou  further  trials  elsewhere  it 
should  maintain  the  good  qualities  thus  far 
shown  it  "ill  boa  very  remarkable  accession 
to  our  list  of  very  late  peaches.  I  believe  Mr. 
Horner  is  arranging  to  introduce  it  to  the 
public  in  due  time.  E.  williams. 

- - 

For  Winter  Fruit  which  must  be  ex¬ 
amined  often  but  which  abhors  handling,  sets 
of  light,  shallow  boxes  all  of  exactly  the 
same  size — about  30  inches  across, — are  very 
convenient  and  desirable.  These  can  be 
filled  from  the  tree  aud  left  piled  up  in  a  cool 
place  until  frost  obliges  removal  to  the  cellar, 
where  they  Pike  little  room  and  are  easily 
lifted  from  the  pile  one  by  one  for  examina¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  fruit  need  be  haudled  until 
finally  wanted.  A  similar  plan  is  good  and 
convenient  for  potato  keeping.  The  winter 
season  offers  time  for  making  such  boxes, 
and  others  for’  marketing  in  ready  gallons, 
peeks  or  half-bushels.  G.  \v. 


The  Chestnut  Illustration  of  Dec.  11.— 
Not  wishing  to  mislead  our  horticultural 
friends,  T  have  to  say  that  the  drawing  of  the 
chestnuts  which  i  sent  the  Rural,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  issue  Of  December  1 1,  is  true  to 
nature,  but  such  great  prolificacy  is  not  the 
rule.  Two  to  three  in  a  burr  are  common; 
though  there  is  occasionally  only  one.  Six 
is  the  largest  number  that  I  have  yet  found  in 
one  burr,  but  its  habit  is  to  overbear  rather 
than  otherwise.  h.  m.  engle. 

Marietta,  Pa. 

- »■*♦ 

Plums. — Would  it  not  be  a  help  to  the  fruit¬ 
grower  to  have  plums  described  in  catalogues 
as  “free,”  when  the  pits  separate  ea<Bv  from 
the  fruit?  Where  plums  grow  abundamly,  and 
there  is  no  market,  we  are  obliged  to  dry  them 
in  order  to  save  them  (for  winter  market).  A 
plum  whose  pit  is  not  free  is  hardly  worth 
drying.  a.  l.  r. 

Clay  Co.,  Kansas. 


Minnewaska  compart’d  with  other  blackber¬ 
ries;  praise  for  the  Marlboro  Raspberry; 

compared  with  the  Cv th be rt;  Early  Harvest 

Blackberry ;  Early  Cluster  worthless;  the 

Erie  Blackberry. 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  in  the  Rural  an 
editorial  in  regard  to  the  new  blackberries, 
which  struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  some¬ 
what  unjust  to  the  new  Minnewaska.  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  stated  that  the  Rural  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  merits.  At  about,  the  same 
time  I  had  written  the  Messrs.  C'ayw’ood  a 
private  letter  stating  how  one  of  their  plants 
was  succeeding  on  my  place,  which  the  Rural 
published.  The  plant  was  sent  me  with  in¬ 
structions  to  give  it  no  winter  protection  or 
other  advantage  over  other  varieties.  From 
one  year’s  experience  I  cannot  at  all  agree 
with  Avhat  the  Rural  says  of  it.  If  I  recol¬ 
lect  aright,  it  said  that  the  variety  will  not  fill 
any  place  not  already  filled  by  other  varieties, 
naming  the  “Wilson  Jr."  aud  Kitta tinny. 
Now  the  fact  is  the  Kittatiuuy  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  at  all  in  this  region,  the  ornuge  rust  gen¬ 
erally  destroying  an  entire  plantation  before 
it  is  three  years  old.  Besides,  I  never  saw 
a  one-year-old  Kitta  tinny  bearing  oue-third 
as  much  fruit  as  did  this  yearling  Miunewas- 
ka.  As  for  the  Wilson  Jr.,  I  have  100  plants 
from  the  originator,  “the  best  plants  1  ever 
bought,”  growing  within  20  feet  of  the  Miune- 
waska,of  the  same  age  and  receiving  the  same 
treatment,  except  that  the  Wilson  Jr.  was 
laid  down  last  winter  aud  protected;  still  the 
best  plant  among  them  did  not  produce  more 
than  one-third  the  fruit  the  Minnewaska  yield¬ 
ed,  ami  the  crop  was  not  so  early  by  three 
or  four  days,  and,  further,  they  showed  the 
double  blossom  while  every  berry  ou  the  Min- 
newaska  was  perfect  and  larger  than  either 
Kittatinny  or  Wilson  Jr.  Now  these  are 
facts  which  can  be  substantiated  by  at  least  a 
dozen  of  our  beat  fruit  growers  who  have 
watched  the' test  carefully,  and  all  pronounce 
the  Minnewaska  the  best  new  blackberry  of¬ 
fered.  If  it  continues  for  a  few  years  as  good 
as  at  the  start,  I  think  the  Rural  will  recall 
its  verdict. 

I  must  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Marlboro 
Raspberry  which  I  have  seen  roundly  abused 
in  t  he  Rural  lately.  Last  year  I  bought  and 
set  8, 5011  plants  which  were  shipped  more  than 
1,000  miles,  and  were  13  days  on  the  road,  so 
they  "  ere  not  in  good  condition  to  give  the  best 
results;  still  they  made  a  fair  growth  and  the 
past  season  produced  the  largest  berries  aud 
the  heaviest  crop  I  ever  saw  on  a  one-year- 
old  patch  on  a  like  amount  of  wood,  and  they 
were  sold  at  Chicago  for  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  12- 
quart  case,  while  choice  Cuthberts  and 
Brandy  wines  were  sold  for  only  $1.00  to  $1.50 
per  ease.  Last  spring  I  had  to  fill  in  about 
1,000  plants  iu  the  same  patch.  The  plants 
I  set  then  have  made  a  remarkable  growth, 
ranging  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  bight,  and  the 
canes  are  the  must  robust  I  ever  saw.  When 
plants  are  shipped  long  distances  their  vitality 
is  impaired  and  often  they  never  recover, 
but.  1  presume  when  Marlboro  plantations  are 
set  from  plants  raised  near  home  and  carefully 
transplanted  there  will  be  no  complaint  of 
weak  growth  if  on  suitable  soil.  1  remember 
very  well  when  the  Cuthbert  was  first  set  iu 
this  region  the  plants  made  a  very  weak 
growth,  and  we  did  not  learn  their  value  until 
we  set  the  second  plantations;  now  they  grow 
so  rankly  that  we  almost  need  step-ladders  to 
pick  the  berries.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say 
that  the  Marlboro  is  just  as  early  as  the  Han- 
sell  ou  my  place,  and  far  superior  in  every 
other  respect. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Early  Harvest 
Blackberry,  the  Rural’s  experience  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  with  mine.  As  an  early  berry 
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it  is  a  complete  success.  The  ad  verse  criticisms 
we  sometimes  see  uo  doubt  relate  to  some  of 
the  immense  amount  of  bogus  stock  sold  all 
over  the  country  by  parties  from  whom  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  better  things.  I  was 
swindled  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $500  and  the 
loss  of  three  years’  valuable  time  by  this 
means  from  an  original  purchase  of  100  plants ; 
and  if  I  had  uot  by  a  streak  of  good  luck  pro¬ 
cured  500  plants  of  the  original  stock  from 
Illinois,  I  should  have  condemned  the  variety. 
As  it  Is,  I  have  about  five  acres  of  the  genuine 
stock,  aud  shall  set  12  acres  more  in  the  spring 
if  I  have  plauts  enough,  or  can  buy  them. 

As  for  the-’Early  Cluster,  I  have  a  fine  stock 
of  -bearing  plants  which  I  will  give  to  any¬ 
body  who  will  dig  them  up. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  Rural 
correspondents  iu  regard  to  the  Erie  Black¬ 
berry.  as  I  uuderstaud  it.  is  au  old  berry  under 
a  new  name.  I  am  informed  that  it  has  been 
grown  for  years  by  L.  B.  Pierce  and  others. 
If  this  is  a  fact,  let  us  hoar  from  some  disin¬ 
terested  parties  who  know  the  fruit. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich,  R.  MORRILL. 

FAY’S  PROLIFIC  AND  CHERRY  CUR¬ 
RANTS. 

After  having  grown  Fay’s  New  Prolific 
Currant  for  three  seasons,  I  pronounce  it 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Cherry  variety. 
From  the  many  testimonials  as  to  its  superior 
qualities  over  the  Cherry,  I  would  judge  that 
mine  were  not:  true  to  name,  but  my  plants 
were  purchased  from  an  undoubted  source, 
and  must  be  pure.  The  Cherry  Currant  is 
easily  distinguished  from  any  other  variety, 
both  by  the  foliage  and  wood;  but  I  defy  any 
one  to  distinguish  between  Fay’s  and  the 
Cherry  in  any  point  as  the  two  are  grown 
here.  The  fruit  is  no  larger,  The  bunches  no 
longer,  the  quality  no  better  aud  the  plants 
are  no  more  productive  than  Cherry,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  all  ocher  points  being  equal. 

I  was  recently  talking  with  J.  D.  Roberts,  a 
prominentseedsmanand  gardener  of  Cobourg, 
Ont,,  and  his  experience  and  opinion  of  Fay’s 
are  identical  with  my  own  in  every  point. 
His  plants  were  also  from  au  undoubted 
source.  Will  some  readers  of  the  Rural  who 
have  tested  both  the  above  sorts  under  similar 
conditions  please  report  their  experiences. 

Campbellford,  Canada.  .t.  w.  J. 

R.  N.-Y.— x\t  the  Rural  Grounds  the  Fay 
seems  more  prolific,  while  the  bunches  average 
longer.  Otherwise-  they  are  much  the  same. 


The  Industry  Gooseberry  is  without 
doubt  a  very  valuable  acquisition  on  account 
of  its  freedom  from  mildew  and  the  large  size 
of  the  fruit.  The  plants  in  the  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ment.  Station  garden  fruited  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  The  bush  bus  a  low,  spreading  habit 
of  growth.  The  fruit,  which  is  borne  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  is  very  large,  of  a  deep  red  color,  cov¬ 
ered  with  numerous  spines.  The  spines  upon 
the  fruit  are  not  an  objectionable  feature. 
The  flavor  is  ui  the  best,  and  the  fruit  sells 
readily  in  the  market  either  when  green  or 
fully  ripened.  Although  this  variety  is  of 
foreign  origin,  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  this  country.  m.  h.  b. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


to  grow — farmer  to  plant  them  himself,  and 
take  care  of  them  two  or  three  years,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  the  agont.  to  do  the  pruning 
and  cutting  back,  and  training  of  the  vines. 
The  vines  are  guaranteed  to  bear  40  or  50 
bunches  of  grapes  three  years  from  planting, 
and  a  market  for  them  is  to  be  furnished  at 
$90  per  ton.  At  the  end  of  three  years  either 
the  farmer  has  to  sell  out  or  bny  out  the 
agent,  as  nothing  lias  been  paid  as  yet  on  the 
contract,  but  the  contract  says  the  vines  are 
to  be  paid  for  what  threo-year-old  vines  are 
worth,  not  what  the  plants  as  one-year-olds 
would  be  worth,  and  the  value  to  be  arrived 
at  must  be  what  the  grapes  will  bring  in  mar¬ 
ket,  either  as  wine  or  fruit.  The  grape  is 
called  the  Cambridge,  aud  from  what  others 
know  of  the  Concord,  they  say  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  that  well-known  variety. 
Several  farmers  have  put  out  from  1,000  to 
2,800  vines,  aud  when  the  time  comes  to  pay 
the  company  or  sell  out,  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  with  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands. 
Iu  some  instances  the  company  agrees  to  take 
all  the  vines  will  produce  at  a  stated  price, 
less  commission,  discounts,  etc. 

Montgomery  Co.,  O.  w.  Barringer. 

THE  BEST  METHOD  FOR  WINTER  PROTECTION 
OF  VINES 

I  have  seen  is  to  plow  the  ground  with  one 
horse,  turning  the  furrows  towards  the  trellis. 
Then  cut.  the  vines  loose  aud  lay  them  close  on 
the  ground.  Take  pieces  of  boards  IS  to  18 
inches  long,  place  them  across  the  vines  near 
tne  ends,  or  if  the  vines  lap  one  board  will 
hold  two  vines.  Let  a  man  stand  on  the  ends 
of  the  board  while  another  puts  on  dirt  enough 
to  hold  down  the  vines.  Go  over  the  whole 


ber.  It  is  26  inches  in  girth  aud  two  inches 
wide.  Securely  fastened  at  center  a  is  the 
buckle  end  of  a  strap  36  inches  long  (c  c  c).  It 


ARRANGEMENT  FOR  HOT  WATER. 

A  good  supply  of  hot  water  is  an  important 
item  in  all  farm  houses.  It  is  needful  in  the 
dairy,  aud  wherever  cleanliness  is  demanded. 
Dirt  and  filth  are  frequently  permitted  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  simply  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  good  supply  of  hot  water.  Where 
there  is  but  one  medium-sized  stove  the  house¬ 
wife  usually  has  need  of  its  full  space  for  her 
own  work.  Kettles  for  Seating  water  are 
usually  in  the  way,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
needed  water  is  not  heated,  and  dirt  gets  an 
added  lease  of  life.  An  arrangement  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  shown  at  Fig.  9  is  used  in  many 
farm  kitchens  with  good  success,  it  Is  better 
than  a  tin  tank  or  reservoir  at  the  back  of  the 
stove,  for  it  is  less  in  the  way  aud  the  water 
can  be  drawn  from  it  more  handily.  A  stout 
barrel  is  placed  on  a  stand  at  any  convenient 
bight.  It  may  be  placed  near  the  stove  or  in 
a  remote  corner,  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  greater  length  of  pipe  will  l»e  required 
where  the  barrel  is  removed  from  the  stove. 
In  the  kitchens  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  these  barrels  are  placed  about  10  feet 
from  the  stoves.  An  iron  pipe,  leaving  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  passes  down  through  the 
back  of  the  stove,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  out  directly  through  the  fire  aud  back  to 
about  tbo  middle  of  the  staves.  Any  iron¬ 
worker  cau,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars,  put 
those  pipes  iu  place  and  they  will  work  for 
years.  The  barrel  is  filled  with  water  and  the 
pipe  receives  its  supply.  As  the  water  in  the 
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EMPIRE  STATE  GRAPE. 

The  Rural  wishes  to  hear  from  parties 
now  growing  the  Empire  State  Grape.  I 
have  several  hundred  vines  purchased  direct 
from  Pratt  Brothers.  A  few  fruited  iu  1885 
and  1886.  All  these  vines  have  made  a  strong, 
healthy  growth,  aud  have  ripened  their  wood 
almost  to  ihe  last  bud.  The  vigor  of  the 
Empire  State  excels  that  of  anything  I  have 
among  35  varieties  of  grapes,  Its  growth  the 
past  season  was  a  wonder  to  those  who  visited 
my  place.  It  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  white  grapes  now  before  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  section.  I  esteem  it  so  highly 
that  I  wish  I  had  10  acres  now  fruiting.  If  it 
succeeds  as  well  as  it  now  gives  promise,  it 
will  prove  all  my  fancy  has  ever  painted.  The 
date  at  which  it  is  claimed  to  ripen  will  not 
be  found  correct;  it  is  at  least  a  week  or  10 
days  later  than  Hartford.  As  regards  its 
keeping  qualities,  I  have  clusters  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  at  this  date  (Dec.  9).  An  agent  at  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  soliciting  orders  for  this  vine, 
showed  clusters  last  February  that  won  the 
admiration  of  those  who  saw  the  fruit. 

Walden,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  h. 

A  NEW  WAY  OF  SELLING  GRAPE-VINES. 

A  new  scheme  in  grape-planting  has  lately 
opened  up  here,  aud  on  inquiry  1  find  it  is 
being  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  An 
agent  selects  people  in  a  community,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  and  makes  a  contract 
to  furnish  as  many  plants  as  the  farmer  wishes 
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HOT  WATER  ARRANGEMENT.  Fig.  9. 
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lot  in  this  manner  and  afterwards  both  men 
can  finish  the  work.  The  manure  that  is  to 
be  used  cau  be  employed  to  help  cover.  In 
the  spring,  take  up  the  vines ;  put  the  boards 
under  cover  for  future  use,  uud  plow  the  dirt 
back  to  the  center,  and  you  have  a  level  bed 
and  the  manure  well  mixed  in.  Let  the 
ground  be  kept  clean  with  shallow  cultivation 
through  the  season. 

*  *  * 

Variations  in  Ripening  Grapes.— 1  find 
the  time  when  grapes  ripen  varies  greatly 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  cultivation 
given  them, and  the  quantity  allowed  to  ripen 
on  each  vine,  in  the  Fall  of  last  year  I  saw 
a  difference  of  two  weeks  in  two  different 
vineyards  on  the  same  kind  of  soil ,  and  on  a 
continuation  of  the  same  trellis.  The  grape¬ 
vines  on  one  end  got  extra  care  and  plenty  of 
manure,  and  bore  a  uniformly  good  crop, 
reaching  as  high  as  six  tons  to  the  acre  of  W or- 
dens  and  Concords,  The  grape-vines  on  the 
other  end,  with  ordinary  culture  seldom  yield¬ 
ed  half  that  quantity.  The  past  season  the 
owner  tried  to  imitate  his  neighbor,  by  giving 
extra  euro  uud  cultivation;  but  the  results 
were  that,  the  vines  overbore,  and  the  crop 
was  two  weeks  later.  One  is  apt  to  make  a 
mistako  by  taking  a  single  year  or  crop  as  a 
criterion  to  judge  by. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y  d.  mills. 


pipe  becomes  hot  it  passes  up  into  the  barrel, 
and  cooler  water  takes  its  place.  Thus,  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  is  maintained,  and  the  water 
in  the  barrel  is  made  as  hot  as  desired,  it  can 
be  drawn  as  desired  through  au  ordinary 
faucet.  The  barrel  must  be  filled  from  the 
well  or  pump  each  morning,  unless  one  could 
have  a  tank  for  rain  water  built  above  the 
barrel,  so  that  it  could  be  filled  at  any  time  by 
simply  turning  a  faucet. 

fodder  clamp. 

The  clamp  shown  at  Figs.  16-17,  is  used  by 
Mr.  M.  H.  Crandall,  of  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  who 
finds  it  a  great  help.  The  board  b  b,  Fig.  16, 


cn$& 


a* 


Fig.  16. 


is  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide  and  one 
inch  thick ;  a  a  is  a  semicircular  piece  cut  or 
hewn  out  of  any  rough  board  or  piece  of  tim- 


lies  loosely  along  a  a  a.  A  pointed  nail  sunk  at 
r  holds  the  strap  in  place.  Fill  a  act  with  fod¬ 
der,  loosen  the  strap  from  the  nail,  pass  it 
through  buckle  aud  fasten. 


3  iiti  i  is f  i  %  ocidm . 


ILLINOIS  HORTICULTURAL  MEETING. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Bagging  grapes;  officers  elected;  peddling 
rascalities;  Paris-green  effective  for  the 

codling  moth.  _ 

TnE  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society  convened  iu  the  city  of 
Jacksonville  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  16,  with 
Pres,  pro  tem.  Dennis  in  the  chair;  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hammond  secretary,  and  Mr.  Vickroy  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl,  of  Alton,  speaking  of  bag¬ 
ging  grapes,  said  that  to  be  successful  the 
grapes  must  be  bagged  as  soon  after  forming 
as  possible.  He  cuts  the  corners  of  the  bags 
to  let  water  out.  Grape  rot  will  not  progress 
when  the  thermometer  falls  below  60*  Fahr. 
Mr.  Huber,  of  Illinois  City,  stated  that,  bag¬ 
ging  was  too  expensive  for  the  market  grower. 
Another  member  said  that  growers  iti  Michi¬ 
gan  found  bagging  very  profitable.  Mr. 
Goodrich, of  Cobden,  in  an  essay  on  Specialties 
in  Horticulture  said  that  all  success  in  life,  in 
professional  or  other  work,  is  in  specialties. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  iu  the  choice 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl  for  president  and  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nard  for  vice-president. 

Mr.  Dennis  toolc  the  affirmative  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Can  the  nursery  business  be  made  prof¬ 
itable  while  peddlers  are  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood?"  He  denouuced  these  unscrupulous 
agents.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  members 
paid  the  dishonest  peddler  their  respects  in  uot 
very  complimentary  terms.  Mr.  Kellogg  de¬ 
nounced  the  Ohio  (endless)  Chain  Nurseries, 
aud  showed  some  of  their  glaring  frauds.  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Kansas,  showed  some  of  their 
rascalities  and  advised  the  arresting  of  their 
agents  whoa  a  case  could  be  made.  All  pres¬ 
ent  deplored  the  fact  thut  peddling  was  ueces- 
sary,  and  the  discussion  ended  by  resolv  iug  to 
appoi  it  a  committee  to  present  the  draft  of  a 
legislative  bill  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  Iu  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  lying  ped¬ 
dlers  may  be  got  rid  of. 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Forbes,  of  Cham- 
puign.gave  a  lecture  on  entomology  .reporting 
experiments  with  Paris-green  on  the  “codling 
moth"  or  “apple-worm."  The  insecticide  is 
sprayed  on  the  trees  before  the  fruit  turns 
down  and  two  applications  are  generally  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  experiments  were  conducted  on 
quite  an  extensive  scale,  over  40,000  apples 
having  been  opened  and  examined.  The  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  Paris-green  is  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  remedy,  almost  doubling  the  quantity 
of  good  fruit. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  there  was 
a  fine  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
aud  over  $200  in  premiums  were  offered.  The 
rooms  were  decorated  with  plants  by  Mr. 
Heim,  who  also  displayed  a  line  show  of  chrys¬ 
anthemums.  h. 

THE  MISSOURI  STATE  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  CONVENTION. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

A  fine  fruit  section;  need  of  constant  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  orchard;  best  small  fruits  for 

Missouri;  new  seedling  apples. 

Our  State  meeting  at  Lexington,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  8,  9,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  we 
have  ever  held.  The  display  of  fruits  was 
splendid.  Out  of  over  400  plates  shown  one 
could  scarcely  litid  an  imperfect  apple,  Pre¬ 
miums  were  given  on  about  9J  varieties,  aud 
the  judges  had  their  hands  full  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  tho  different  plates.  Our  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  we  have  a  mag- 
niffeeut  fruit  country, and  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  make  it  known  to  others,  and  make  the 
best  use  of  it  ourselves. 

The  lesson  learned  from  three  or  four  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  subject  of  orchards,  was  that  to 
have  the  best  success  we  must  cultivate  cou 
tinuously;  not  that  a  crop  is  to  be  grown  ui 


der  bearing  trees,  but  that  the  orchard  be 
constantly  cultivated  the  whole  seacon 
through.  Those  who  did  so  the  past  year  had 
a  very  bountiful  crop  of  line,  large  apples. 
Small  fruits  the  past  year  also  taught  the 
same  lesson,  and  the  sooner  we  follow  this 
kind  of  work,  the  better  the  crop  will  be. 
Raspberries  and  strawberries  are  dwindling 
down  to  a  few  varieties  for  profit.  Crescent, 
Cumberland  and  Sharpless  are  the  varieties 
which  received  the  most  votes  as  best  three 
strawberries.  Cuthhert,  Hopkins  and  Gregg 
received  the  most  votes  for  the  best  three 
raspberries.  Snyder  was  declared  to  be  the 
leader  of  all  the  blackberries. 

A  number  of  new  apples  wore  brought  into 
notice  by  different  members.  There  was  a 
very  fine  collection  of  new  seedlings.  The 
society  is  endeavoring  to  bring  out  new  seed¬ 
lings  all  over  our  State  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  find  something  of  value  to  add  to  our 
fruit  list.  The  Ifi  new  varieties  shown  were 
remarkable  for  size,  beauty,  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

The  first  premium  was  given  to  a  new  apple 
named  Howell,  from  Howell  Co  ;  the  second, to 
a  seedling  of  t  he  Shockley,  from  Springfield, 
said  to  lie  a  great  keeper;  the  third,  to  a  very 
beautiful  large,  red  apple  like  Wine  Sap,  from 
Beaman,  Mo, 

The  ornamentation  of  our  school  yards  and 
the  grounds  of  all  our  State  institutions  was 
heartily  indorsed  and  urged  upon  the  State 
and  School  Boards.  Every  one  went  away 
with  new  life  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  workers 
are  just  beginning  to  find  out  that  each  one 
can  do  something  to  help  the  good  work 
along.  l.  a.  Goodman,  Sec’y. 


THE  AMERICAN  MEROMYZA. 


Fig.  10. 


adults  emerge  during  May  and  June.  These 
again  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  wheat  plants. 


Fig.  14. 

the  larvae  working,  this  time,  just  above  the 
Upper  joint  (Fig.  1 5) ,  causiug  the  head  to  wither 
and  die  prior  to  harvest. 

Tho  habits  of  the  insect  are  quite  well  under¬ 


stood,  but  the  exact  number  of  broods  occur¬ 
ring  each  season  has  not  been  definitely  set¬ 
tled.  The  closely  allied  European  species  are 
said  to  be  double-brooded ;  and  thus  far  only 
this  number  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  tins 
country.  Prof.  Forbes  will  not  exclude  the 
p<  ssibility  of  a  third  brood,  “which  may 
develop  duriug  August  and  September  in 
volunteer  wheat,  rye.  or  possibly  in  grass  or 
some  other  plant.'’  The  observations  bearing 
upon  this  point  are  given  by  Prof.  Webster  in 
the  bulletin.  From  these  observations  ho  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows:  “While  it  may  be  too  much 
to  claim  the  existence  of  a  third  brood  at  this 
time,  the  evidence  seems  to  he  surprisingly 
favorable.  If  we  are  correct,  the  farmer  can 
not  only  head  them  off  by  late  sowing,  but  also 


Tms  insect,  the  same  as  that  studied  by  Dr. 
Lintncr  under  the  name  of  “Wheat  Stem- 
maggot.”  and  later  by  Prof.  Forties  under  the 
terra  “Wheat  Bulb-worm,"  is  described  in  a 
bulletin  prepared  by  Prof.  Webster  and  issued 
by  the  Perdue  University  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  La  Fayette,  Ind.  Great  damage  to  wheat 
growers  has  been  traced  to  it  in  Illinois  and  in 
Indiana  The  insect  is  more  especially  destruc¬ 
tive  to  young  wheat  in  the  fall,  the  adult  fly 
(Fig.  10)  depositing  her  eggs  (Fig.  11,  highly 


fight  them  by  destroying  volunteer  wheat.” 

■  »«»  — -  -  - 

IS  THE  LADY  BUG  AN  ENEMY? 


Fig.  11. 

magnified)  ou  the  young  plants,  the  larvae 
(Fig.  12)  from  which  feed  upon  and  destroy 


Fig.  12. 

the  tender  stern,  within  which  they  may  be 
found  (Fig.  13).  Sometimes  the  entire  plant 


F.  McKay,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  au  article  in 
the  American  Cultivator,  says  that  the  lady- 
bugs  are  tire  worst  enemies  that  he  has  in  his 
orchard.  He  finds  them  amongst  the  top 
brauehes  of  apple-trees  during  May  and  June, 
depositing  their  eggs  at  the  foot  of  the  blos¬ 
soms.  When  the  grubs  hatch  from  tho  eggs 
they  roll  themselves  in  the  young  leaves  until 
the  fruit  is  large  enough  to  enter,  when  they 
bore  to  the  core  of  the  apple  and  then  return 
to  the  outside  anil  get  a  small  leaf  which  they 
secure  to  the  mouth  of  tho  aperture  to  prevent 
their  hiding  place  from  being  found  by  tho 
birds.  Either  this  is  not  the  lady-bug.  or  more 
properly  lady-bird  (Cocinnella)  that  we  have, 
or  else  its  habits  are  very  different  in  Mr. 
McKay's  orchard  from  what  they  are  in  this 
section.  1  have  spout  considerable  time  the 
past  season  wutebiug  their  various  transfor¬ 
mations.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  they 
prey  only  upon  insect  life,  tho  aphides  that 
infest  many  trees  and  plants  boiug  their  favor¬ 
ite  food.  The  insect  is  considered  of  great 
value  to  the  trait-grower  ou  this  account. 
This  is  the  first  instance  1  have  ever  heard  of 
its  injuring  fruit.  m.  h. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


is  destroyed,  and  sometimes  only  the  central 
portion,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  also.  Passing 
the  winter  in  the  larval  state,  they  transform 
to  pupuria  (Fig.  14)  iu  spring,  from  which  the 


Farmers’  Institutes,— As  noted  last  week, 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  proposes 
to  hold  three  Farmers’  Institutes  as  follows: 
At  Ithaca  Feb.  lt*-lS,  aud  later  at  some  point 
in  the  Northern  part  of  the  State.  The  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  society,  Maj.  Alvord,  and  Mr.  J. 
S.  Woodward  work  as  a  committee  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  secretary  to  make  the  meetings 
successful.  We  are  iuformed  by  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  that  uo  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make 
these  institutes  enjoyable  and  instructive.  We 
believe  they  will  be.  Those  who  can  attend 
should  allow  nothing  to  keep  them  away.  We 
have  severely  criticised  the  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities  of  this  great  State  for  being  so  lag¬ 
gard  in  a  work  which  the  younger  States  of 
the  West  have  pushed  to  a  wonderful  degree 
of  success.  Now  these  authorities  have  started, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  farmers  to  rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  push  the  matter  so  hard  that  it  can¬ 
not  stop.  Instead,  of  three  institutes  there 
should  he  50,  and  there  will  be  that  number 
next  year  if  New  York  farmers  will  express 
emphatically  their  approval  of  this  movement. 
Go  if  you  can,  but  if  you  canuot,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  State  vou  live,  write  a  strong 
letter  to  either  of  the  following  gentlemen,  ap¬ 
proving  this  movement  and  asking  for  an  in¬ 
stitute  in  your  county.  Address  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Maj  H.  A.  Alvord, 
Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  or  T.  L. 
Harrison,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills.—  Catalogue 
from  The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  The  mills  described  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  on  earth  for 
grinding  ear  corn  into  corn-and-cob  meal. 
The  use  of  corn-and-cob  meal  is  increasing. 
Some  months  since  we  gave  the  results  of  an 
experiment  made  by  Prof.  Shelton.of  Kansas, 
as  to  the  comparative  feeding  values  of  ordin¬ 
ary  meal  and  corn-and-cob  meal.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  remember  that  Poof.  S.  found  the 
corn-and-cob  meal  a  more  economical  food, 
but  that  the  greatest  difficulty  he  found  was 
in  securing  a  mill  that  would  grind  it  as  fast 
as  desired.  We  have  heard  this  same  opinion 
frequently  expressed  by  farmers.  We  believe 
that  many  of  the  reported  failures  in  the  use 
of  corn-and-cob  meal  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  meal  was  not  properly  ground. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  farmei's  will  do  well 
to  carefully  examine  the  mills  described  in 
this  catalogue.  They  are  well  described  and 
illustrated  in  every  way.  The  Ann  also  man¬ 
ufactures  sweep  powers,  corn-shelters  and  oth¬ 
er  tools  described  in  the  catalogue. 

History  and  Biology  of  Pear  Blight.— 
Pamphlet  bv  Prof.  J.  C.  Arthur.  This  con¬ 
tains  the  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of 
Cornell  University  by  Prof.  Arthur,  for  the 
Doctorate  in  Science.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academv  of 
Natural  Sciences.  It  an  pears  that  pear  blight 
is  peculiar  to  this  country  No  portions  of 
the  United  States  are  exempt,  but  some  locali¬ 
ties  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  It  has 
not  yet  been  observed  in  other  countries. 
The  losses  due  to  its  ravages  are  so  great  in 
some  sections  that  pear  growiug  is  practically 
impossible.  The  various  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  blight  are 
carefully  reviewed,  and  special  stress  is 
laid  upon  what  is  known  as  the  bacterial 
♦heory,  viz: — that  the  disease  is  caused  by 
bacteria.  This  theory  is  most  skillfully  and 
exhaustively  examined.  Orchardists  should 
secure  this  pamphlet. 

Vermont  Agriculture  —Ninth  Report  of 
the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  years  lss5-'Sti. — This  volume  is  a  good  one. 
Every  farmer  in  Vermont  ought  to  read  it. 
and  there  are  plenty  outside  of  that  State  who 
would  never  find  the  time  spent  in  examining 
it  lost.  We  hope  to  quote  from  it  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  well  worthy  attention.  The  first 
thing  to  meet  our  eve  as  we  opened  the  vol¬ 
ume  at  random,  was  the  title  of  that  beautiful 
story  bv  Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  entitled, 
“  Two  Mrs.  Tuckers.”  We  doubt  if  the  En¬ 
glish  language  contains  a  truer  and  more  ten¬ 
der  hit  of  pathos  than  is  contained  in  the  few 
pages  of  that  story.  Wo  wish  every  farmer  in 
this  country  could  learn  it  by  heart. 

Geneva  Germinating  Apparatus  —This 
implement  promises  to  be  iudespensable  to 
seedsmen  aud  others  having  seeds  to  test.  It  is 
a  copper  tank  fix  12x3  inches,  in  which  are 
olaeed  50  pockets  of  asbestos  felt  supported 
by  movable  rods  so  arranged  that  when  one 
pocket  is  opened  for  examination,  the  others 
can  be  kept  closed.  This  prevents  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  seeds  by  accident  The  tank  contains 
about  one-fourth  inch  of  water  iuto  which 
the  ends  of  the  feet  project.  Tho  capillary 
properties  of  the  felt  cause  a  uniform  moist¬ 
ure  throughout  the  pockets,  while  the  cover 
insures  a  saturated  atmosphere  and  even  tem¬ 
perature.  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  51  Johu 
St.,  New  York,  are  agents  for  this  Gerrniu- 
ntor. 

The  Audubon  Society  for  the  protection 
of  birds  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good.  It 
has  now  70,000  enrolled  members.  The  society 
has  discouraged  the  wearing  of  feathers  on 
the  hats  of  ladies  so  well  that  a  great  change 
for  the  better  is  noticed  in  the  best  quartet's  of 


society.  The  attempt  to  induce  the  wearing 
of  feathers  of  game  or  domestic  birds  in  place 
of  those  of  tiny  song  birds  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  society  is  an  admirable  one. 
Its  influence  should  be  widely  extended.  It 
costs  nothing  to  join,  and  there  should  be  a 
branch  in  every  county  of  the  Union.  Infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  The 
Audubon  Society,  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  20,  in  the 
rooms  of  ths  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  All  interested  in  the  breeding  of  Ayrshire 
cattle  are  invited  to  attend.  The  usual  topics 
of  interest  to  cattle  breeders  andVdairymen 
will  be  discussed. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station— Bulletins  Nos. 
20  and  21 .  relating  to  Pig  Feeding  and  Stron- 
gylus  contortus  in  sheep. 

Bureau  of  Education.— Circulars  of  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  study  of  music  in 
the  public  schools.  From  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 


A  Novel  Way  to  Pbeserve  Flowers.— 
At  au  English  horticultural  meeting,  flowers 
were  exhibited  iu  a  glass  filled  with  water.  A 
large  glass  globe  was  filled  with  water 
aud  fitted  with  a  wide  and  flat  stopper.  To 
the  stopper  the  flowers  were  attached  and 
then  carefully  introduced  into  the  water  in 
the  globe,  the  stopper  completely  filling  the 
mouth  of  the  globe  aud  being  wide  enough  to 
stand  safely.  By  turning  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  so  that  it  stood  on  the  stopper,  the  flow¬ 
ers  were  left  completely  surrounded  oy  water. 
The  water  magnifies  the  Bowel's  and  a  pleasing 
optical  illusion  results.  Flowers  thus  im¬ 
mersed  will  keep  twice  as  long  as  those  in  the 
air. 

The  Use  of  Ferrets  for  destroying  rats 
and  other  vermin  is  increasing.  In  this  city 
there  are.  several  establishments  which  do  a 
lively  business  in  ferrets,  both  for  sale  and  to 
hire.  In  hundreds  of  fashionable  houses  fer¬ 
rets  are  constantly  kept  for  service.  The  cat 
in  these  houses  has  degenerated  into  a  lazy 
pet  At  the  poultry  shows  a  large  cage  of  fer¬ 
rets  can  be  seen  on  exhibition  as  well  as  a  cage 
of  rats.  Good  ferrets  are  iu  demand.  They 
can  be  trained  so  as  to  obey  the  voice  of  their 
trainer  and  to  enter  or  return  from  a  rat-hole 
as  he  may  direct.  The  usual  plan  in  huuting 
rats  is  to  put  the  ferret  into  the  hole.  He 
either  kills  the  rat  or,  if  there  be  many,  drives 
them  out,  when  they  can  be  killed.  A  rat 
catcher  with  a  pack  of  well-trained  ferrets 
can  clear  a  house  of  rats  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXI1I. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Beauties  of  Riverside;  enormous  increase 
in  price  of  land;  no  worthless  men  or  fives 
permitted;  irrigation;  profitable  orange 
orchards;  healthfulness  of  the  place ;  cli¬ 
mate:  figs  and  roses;  caution  needed  in 
l'locating;'’,  drawbacks. 

A  gentleman  in  Oakland  had  said  to  us: 
“Now,  when  you  go  to  Riverside,  don’t  try  to 
see  it  all.  for  it  will  kill  you!  Why,  they 
have  an  avenue  there  10  miles  long,  with  a 
row  of  pepper  trees  through  the  middle,  euca¬ 
lyptus  on  one  side  and  Gravellia  robusta  on 
the  other,  alternating  with  palms,  and  at 
every  cross-road  magnolias,  and  the  whole 
place  is  one  general  combustion  of  beauty! 
Don’t  try  to  take  it  all  in.”  So,  being  fore¬ 
warned.  we  were  content  with  half  of.  theten- 
miles-long  street  called  Magnolia  Avenue,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  quieter 
streets  and  in  orange  groves. 

This  city  of  orchards  aud  vineyards  was, 
15  years  ugo,  literally  a  sandy  desert,  and  the 
unimproved  land  that  now  sells  for  $  500  per 
acre  could  then  be  had  for  #10,  Planted  vine¬ 
yards  now  sell  for  from  #500  to  #1,000  per 
acre,  iueludiug  water  right,  and  water  right 
goes  with  all  land  sold.  An  orchard  in  full 
bearing — budded  fruit  bears  at  five  years  aud 
is  in  full  bearing  at  10— sells  for  #1.000  per 
acre.  The  Riverside  people  are  largely  New 
Englanders.  They  allow  no  saloons  in  this 
city;  no  shiftless,  careless  farmers.  If  such  a 
man  chances  to  settle  there,  they  buy  him  out 
and  get  rid  of  him.  If  a  man  allows  a  diseased 
or  unhealthy  tree  to  remain  in  his  orchard, 
they  club  together  and  buy  the  tree,  and  then 
burn  it— if  its  destruction  caunot  otherwise  be 
peaceably  accomplished.  The  result  is  that 
the  Riverside  fruit  is  perfectly  clean,  the  trees 
gloriously  healthy  aud  the  orchards  free  from 
woods  aud  grass.  The  soil  is  kept  well  stirred 
aud  the  trees  well,  trimmed  and  all  the  time 
growing. 

The  river  that  gives  Riverside'Its  name,  is  a 
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small  stream — what  we  call  a  creek  in  the 
East — named  Santa  Ana.  Artesian  and  other 
wells  are  relied  upon  for  feeding  the  irrigat¬ 
ing  ditches.  Water  for  irrigation  costs,  per 
acre,  from  $1.60  up.  Orange  trees  are  irri¬ 
gated  about  four  times  in  the  dry  season  if  I 
remember  aright.  The  young  trees  require 
protection  from  possible  frost.  The  streets 
are  laid  out  in  squares  a  half  mile  each  way, 
and  the  farms  are  small,  varying  from  10  or 
20  to  80  acres.  A  Canadian  showed  us  one  of 
the  oldest  orange  orchards  there,  of  400  acres, 
the  average  yield  of  which  was  8,0oo  ovanges 
per  tree.  Twenty  acres  yielded  the  present 
season  1,700  per  tree;  but  he  thought  by  an¬ 
other  year  the  yield  would  reach  8,000.  The 
orange  growers  claim  that  ft  man  can  afford 
to  pay  $1,000  an  am;  for  an  orchard,  and  then 
make  lots  of  money.  It  is  said  that  as  culti¬ 
vation  increases,  the  need  of  irrigation  dimin¬ 
ishes.  The  soi  1  is  exceedingly  productive,  and 
the  cultivation  perfection.  One  can  readily 
believe  that  the  Riverside  Colony  is  the  best 
in  California  ,  as  is  claimed  for  it.  The  trees 
are  not  affected  with  the  pest  known  as  the 
San  Jos^  scale  bug,  which  threatens  all  fruit 
trees  iu  California;  and  this  immunity  of  the 
Riverside  tree's  is  thought  in  some  measure  to 
be  due  to  the  desert,  winds  which  sweep  through 
-  the  valley  from  the  north.  Of  course,  these 
winds  raise  a  dust  in  summer,  which  is  not 
pleasant— for  invalids,  in  particular.  One 
gentleman  with  whom  we  talked  had  so  much 
to  say  iu  praise  of  the  climate,  that  J  asked 
him  if  anybody  ever  died  in  Riverside !  Ho 
laughingly  replied:  “Well,  rarely!  A  man 
died  here  the  other  day,  and  we  came  together 
fora  holiday,  and  buried  him.  The  trouble 
is  that  people  wait  until  they  ore  too  far  gone 
before  coming  to  this  healthy  air.”  I  thought 
of  the  poor  fellow  iu  the  hotel,  who  had  a  room 
adjoining  ours,  and  kept  mo  awake  most  of 
the  night  with  incessant,  terrible  coughing, 
like  a  consumptive  with  whom  the  beginning 
of  the  end  had  come. 

The  heat  in  slimmer  rises  to  120  degrees  in 
the  house;  sunstroke  is  unknown,  anil  it  is 
never  sultry.  The  foot-hills  ot  the  mountains 
are  near,  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  are 
iu  view,  but  the  landscape  is  not  so  en¬ 
chanting  as  about  Pasadena  in  the  Sau  Gabriel 
Valley.  Figs  do  well  in  Riverside,  and  there 
is  one  man  there — a  Vermonter— who  dries 
and  puts  up  his  figs  excellently,  but  he  is  an 
exception.  He  has  roses,  too,  and  his  sou — a 
marvelously  tine  child  of  sev  en  years — cut  for 
us  a  hundred  or  so,  and  the  bushes  seemed 
none  the  less  burdened  with  blossoms.  There 
is  no  grass  to  speak  of,  but  the  orchards  are 
fenced  with  hedges  of  Monterey  Cypress.  Or¬ 
chards  arc  everywhere — of  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  peaches,  apricots,  palm  trees  and  vine¬ 
yards,  so  that  the  grass  is  not  missed. 

The.  people  are  hospitality  itself,  and  we 
were  quite  loaded  down  with  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  oranges  lay  iu  heaps  on  the 
ground  like  apples  in  a  New  York  orchard  in 
autumn,  and  the  trees  were  also  fragrant  with 
orange  blossoms.  The  orange  tree,  wp  were 
told,  makes  four  distinct  growths  in  a  year, 
producing  four  rings.  Seedling  oranges  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  crop  on  alternate  years.  Figs 
yield  three  crops  a  year.  The  Vermont  man 
who  puts  figs  up  finely,  sella  them  for  15  cents 
per  pound.  As  the  California  oranges  come 
into  market  later  than  the  Florida  crop,  there 
seems  to  be  no  danger  of  lack  of  market,  and 
if  freight  rates  can  be  kept  down  to  reason¬ 
able  figures,  there  ought  to  be  profit  in  orange 
culture.  But  every  industry  has  its  draw¬ 
backs— and  in  California  particularly— the 
soil  and  climate  vary  so  in  even  adjacent 
lands,  that  a  new-comer  cannot  bo  too  partic 
ular  iu  choosing  bis  location.  I  should  advise 
no  one  to  locate  permanently  where  he  has 
not  previously  lived  on  “trial”  for  a  year  or 
two.  Oranges,  and  tlowers  and  palms  the  year 
around  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  fancy,  but 
apples  are  better  than  oranges  (a  Michigan 
Bellflower,  for  example)  and  apple  blossoms 
are  far  more  beautiful  than  orauge  flowers, 
and  where  it  is  never  really  winter,  there 
is  never  the  charm  of  the  tender  spring,  nor 
the  crimson  glory  of  the  autumn.  If  one 
wants  snow  and  cold  in  California  he  can  have 
them  by  going  into  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
State  has  “40,000  climates.  ”  But  in  dreaming 
of  California,  one  thinks  of  a  State  of  undying 
summer,  and  this  is  practically  the  case.  But 
I  heard  a  lady  who  had  been  for  12  years  a 
resident  of  the  State  say:  “I  just  long  to  hear 
the  snow  crunch  under  my  feet  agaiu!”  A 
change  of  climate  is  just  as  essential  to  Cali¬ 
fornians  as  to  other  people — they  come  to  need 
the  tonic-  of  a  snapping  cold  cis- Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  winter.  As  for  the  actual  net  profit  of  an 
orange  orchard  I  fancy  that  about  as  much 
money  could  Is1  made  out  of  apple  raising — the 
magnificent  luscious  apples  that  sell  for  five 
cents  apiece  at  the  street  corners  1  But  no 
fruit  that  1  have  eaten  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
equals  the  Puget  Sound  plums  for  absolute 
deliciousness.  The  Riverside  Railway  Station 
—where  are  the  hotels,  shops,  etc.— is  a  shabby 


place,  and  we  drove  quite  a  little  distance 
before  reaching  the  orchards  aud  boulevards 
that  have  made  Riverside  famous.  The  foot¬ 
hills  are  excellent  for  bees,  ancl  the  honey  is 
fine.  All  about  Riverside  is  much  unculti¬ 
vated  land,  which  only  needs  water  and 
industry  to  make  it  equally  productive. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Iowa. 

Sutherland.  O’Brien  Co.,  Dec.  12.— On  the 
18th  of  last  month  we  had  a  terrible  storm ;  if 
the  weather  had  been  cold  at  the  time  there 
would  have  been  a  great  destruction  of  stock. 
It  was  very  bad  for  chickens:  some  lost  as  high 
as  52.  A  great  many  hogs  were  lost  through 
the  county.  Some  lost  a  few  calves.  The 
storm  cauglil  a  good  many  in  a  bad  fix,  not 
having  auy  corn  busked  to  feed  their  stock. 
Some  are  buying  corn  now.  They  cannot  get 
into  the  fields,  the  snow  is  so  deep  among  the 
stalks.  All  around  we  can  bear  of  bugs  dying 
of  hog  cholera.  The  yield  of  small  grains  was 
not  so  much  to  the  acre  as  last  year,  but  of 
better  quality.  Corn  not  nearly  so  much  to 
the  acre  and  very  hard — not  good  to  feed  cat¬ 
tle.  1  thiuk  corn  will  be  high  before  another 
crop  is  raised.  h.  b. 

Hannan. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.  ,  Dec.  20.— The  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  year  continues,  though  dry  win- 
tore,  here,  always  prevail.  It  works  great  in¬ 
convenience  to  stock  raisers  and  housekeepers. 
The  winter  altogether  has  been  mild.  The 
partial  fail  are  of  crops  in  the  last  two  seasons 
lias  wrought  great  changes  in  the  prices  of 
laud  aud  horses — either  of  these  can  be  had 
88  J  „  per  cent  lower  than  two  years  ago. 
Bargains  can  be  had  here  now.  Railroads 
arc  spreading  all  over  Kansas,  and  freights, 
in  any  conceivable  event,  must  be  low.  The 
western  portion  of  the  State  is  filling  up  fast; 
the  population  of  the  State  is  now  about  1,500,- 
000.  Winter  wheat  is  small  in  acreage  but 
looking  fairly  well.  The  drought  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  affected  all  vegetation.  The  apple  trees 
seem  to  have  made  no  growth,  and  the  fruit 
wus  small  aud  wormy,  and  decayed  much 
faster  than  usual,  though  this  might  have 
beeu  caused,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  high  temperature  through  Oct. 
and  Nov.  Hay  is  selling  at  $0  per  ton 
(prairie) ;  corn,  35  cents  per  bushel;  .‘/heat,  75 
cents  per  bushel;  oals  25  cents  per  bushel : 
live  hogs,  $3  75  per  101)  pounds:  throe-year- 
uld-steers  $8.25  per  100  pounds;  apples  50  cents 
per  bushel;  potatoes  05  cents  per  bushel;  but¬ 
ter  25  cents;  eggs  20  cents;  coal  11  cent*  per 
bushel;  common  day  labor $1.25;  pine  lumber, 
merchantable,  15  cents  per  1,000  feet. 

J.  B. 

New  York. 

Howells,  Orauge  Co.,  Dec.  12. — The  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  favorable,  both  for  grass 
aud  grain.  The  drought,  which  was  severe, 
came  on  too  late  to  injure  gram  crops. 

H.  B. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  December  28. — The 
cheese  market  is  well  supplied  with  good 
grades  of  cream  cheese  and  prices  are  firm 
with  a  tendency  to  higher  rates.  Wholesalers 
are  now  selling  from  18  to  15  cents,  according 
to  quality,  but  the  bulk  is  selling  at  the  for¬ 
mer  price.  No  cheese  is  coming  in  now  from 
the  factories,  but  au  occasional  dairy  is  heard 
from.  Little  Falls  dosed  out  its  final  consign¬ 
ment  last  week.  Both  summer  and  winter 
butters  are  freely  offered.  The  former  is  a 
little  scarcer.  The  market  is  a  trifle  dull  and 
buyers  are  not  willing  to  take  much.  Sellers 
are  numerous.  About  07  packages  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  market  last  week,  audsell,  dairy, 
at  28  to  25  cents.  This  is  just  about  sufficient 
to  supply  the  home  trade  here.  The  prospects 
are  for  steady  prices,  however.  The  holidays 
made  a  blank  in  the  hop  market  aud  no  sales 
took  place.  Quotations  are  about  80  Cents  for 
best  estate,  aud  28  to  25  cents  for  good  medi¬ 
ums.  R-  1. 

Ohio. 

Lamartine,  Carroll  Co.,  Dec.  18. — Weather 
pretty  cold  at  present.  Mercury  has  touched 
zero  to-day.  Corn  in  this  vicinity  is  about  all 
husked;  it  is  yielding  about  100  bushels  of 
oars  per  acre  of  good  sound  grain,  and  sells 
for  40  cents  per  bushel.  Fruits  were  in  abun¬ 
dance  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  apples 
went  to  waste  in  the  orchards  for  want  of  a 
buyer.  Wheat  went  20  bushels  per  acre.  We 
had  some  very  line  melons.  Wheat  is  selling 
for  70  cents  per  bushel;  oats  25  cents;  potatoes 
80  cents;  pork  4t._.  cents.  w.  E.  e. 

Oregon. 

Kellogg’s,  Douglass  Co. — Crops  in  the 
Umpqua  Vulley  are  good.  Fruit  plentiful; 
apples  20  cents  cents  per  bushel;  potatoes  very 
scarce;  wheat  55  to  00  cents;  oats  40  cents; 
barley  50  cents;  eggs  20  cents  &  dozen,  a.  s. 

Virginia. 

Richmond,  Henrico  Co.,  Dec.  27. — The  past 
week  in  tobacco  wound  up  with  a  stronger 
feeling  iu  all  good  leaf,  dark  and  brights,  aud 


from  the  high  prices  paid  in  interior  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  markets  for  fine  brights 
our  markets  should  show  heavy  advances  here 
in  January  aud  February.  Rich  dark  leaf  has 
sold  loose  here  at  18L;  cents;  the  better  grades 
are  all  higher.  This  week,  as  usual,  will  be  a 
half-holiday  week,  and  without  much  of  in¬ 
terest  to  report.  Very  heavy  shipments  of 
cigarettes  for  export  were  made  last  week,  and 
the  general  manufacturing  business  has  im¬ 
proved.  T.  H.  M. 

Wisconsin. 

Truksdell,  Kenosha  Co.,  Dec.  10. — 
Weather  quite  cold  aud  windy ;  have  about 
three  inches  of  snow  and  very  poor  sleighing. 
Water  is  getting  scarce,  and  a  thaw  or  rain  is 
hoped  for.  Hay  is  low;  No.  1  Timothy  sells  at 
$7  per  ton  Corn.  22  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  iu 
the  ear;  45  cents  shelled.  Oats,  25  to  27 cents. 
Flaxseed,  85  to  fit)  cents.  Beef  cattle  and  fat 
sheep  low.  Milch  cows  high,  fresh  ones  selbug 
from  $45  to  $50.  Butter  sells  at  the  store  for 
80  cents.  Eggs,  18  cents.  c.  e.  b. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  lie  accompanied  hy  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  sec  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  lime.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


ROOTS  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

W.  C.  M.y  Bluekstone ,  Muss. — 1.  Is  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  milch  cows  different  kinds  of  roots, 
giving  variety,  or  can  they  be  confined  to  beets 
alone?  Which  is  the  best  kind  of  beet,  all 
things  considered,  to  raise  for  feeding  milch 
cows? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for 
giving  variety  in  roots.  Any  one  will  supply 
the  requisite*  succulence  iu  the  food  to  secure 
perfect  digestion,  anil  this  is  all  that  Ls  re¬ 
quired.  But  different  roots  have  marked 
differences  in  their  effects  upon  the  quality  of 
the  milk  and  butter  produced.  Orauge  carrots 
are  the  best  of  all  roots.  The  cows  are  fond  of 
them  and  their  use  imports  a  fine  color  to  the 
milk  and  butter,  but  we  can  grow  so  many 
more  beets  on  the  same  ground  aud  with  a 
tithe  ot  the  labor  that,  although  not  equal  to 
the  carrots,  they  arc  so  nearly  so  that  we  al¬ 
ways  raise  them  in  preference.  2.  No  doubt 
sugar  beets  contain  most  nutriment,  but  they 
yield  only  moderately,  and  they  have  so  many 
roots  that  the  labor  of  harvesting  is  so  much 
more  that  wo  prefer  mangels.  Of  these  the 
newer  varieties  are  so  much  improved  that 
they  are  very  nearly  equal  to  sugar  beets,  and 
but  little  inferior  to  carrots.  The  Yellow 
Globe  is  a  fine  variety,  of  good  quality  and 
with  only  small  roots;  but  this  year  we  im¬ 
ported  a  quantity  of  seeds  of  the  Yellow 
Tankard,  which  gave  us  beets  which  we 
thought,  superior  to  anything  we  had  over 
tried.  They  were  of  large  size,  solid,  free 
from  pithiness  and  with  no  more  root  than  a 
common  fiat  turnip.  We  should  recommend 
for  cow  feeding  either  the  Yellow  Tankard  or 
Yellow  Glohe. 

TANNING  SHEEP  SKINS. 

./.  A'.,  Beat  he,  Kuns.-H.ow  can  I  tau  sheep 
skins,  having  wool  about  an  inch  long  on 
them? 

Ans.— Supposing  the  skins  are  dry,  they 
should  be  softeued  throughout  by  soaking  iu 
pure  water;  soft  water  is  best,  but  auy  ordi¬ 
narily  pure  water  maybe  used,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  skins  are  thus  soaked  only  u 
sufficient  time  to  soften  them.  Then  clean  off 
any  bits  of  flesh  that  may  remain  on  the  flesh 
side,  rinse  all  well,  shake  off  the  loose  water, 
and  gently  stretch  out.  and  tack  on  a  board, 
flesh  side  up.  Then  sprinkle  with  a  mixture 
of  powdered  alum  aud  suit,  about  two-thirds 
alum  anil  one-third  salt,  enough  to  just  cover 
every  part.  As  the  skin  dries  it  takes  up  the 
mixture,  but  if  any  bo  left  on  the  surface  the 
second  day,  sprinkle  on  a  little  more  water, 
otherwise  put  oil  more  ulum  and  salt,  and 
sprinkle.  Two  to  three  days  .should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  such  small  skins,  the  idea  being  to 
give  the  skin  all  of  the  alum  and  salt.  it.  will 
take  up  while  in  a  moist  condition.  This 
tawing  process  makes  the  hair  firm,  a  gentle 
rubbing  and  beating  soften  the  flesh  side,  and 
it  is  preserved  from  decay,  although  tawed 
skins  are  never  calculated  to  staud  much  wet¬ 
ting.  This  process  is  well  adapted  for  all  small 
skins,  although  those  which  are  heavier  re¬ 
quire  more  time,  and  the  flesh  sides  arc  some 
times  folded  together  aud  the  skins  rolled  up. 
When  the  skins  are  freshly  taken  off  no  soak¬ 
ing  is  needed,  but  more  care  is  then  called  for 
in  thoroughly  washing  off  aud  cleaning  them, 


and  the  first  application  of  salt  and  alum 
should  be  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  each. 

It  requires  the  judgment  of  a  tanner  to  deal 
with  skins  in  a  dry  state,  which  may  have  be¬ 
come  partly  damaged  before  drying,  and  it 
requires  special  knowledge  also  to  tell  whether 
a  dry  skin  is  so  damaged. 

CHESTNUTS  NEAR  SALT  WATER. 

T.  11.  L„  Falmouth,  Mass.—}  aiu  informed 
that  the  native  American  chestnut  does  not 
fruit  near  salt  water,  and  as  I  have  ordered 
some  Japan  Chestnuts  to  bo  planted  within  a 
mile  of  salt  water,  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  American  chestnut  bears  fruit  near  salt 
water;  2,  liuve  any  Japan  Chestnuts  borne 
fruit  in  such  a  situation? 

Ans. — The  chestnut,  seems  not  to  thrive  in 
stiff  soils,  but  prefers  rocky,  sandy  or  gravelly 
land.  Nevertheless,  it  succeeds  very  well  near 
the  ocean  whore  t  he  soil  happens  to  be  suitable. 
We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  character 
of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  air  has  to  do  with 
its  thrift.  We  know  of  grovos  and  woods  in 
which  there  ure  chestnut  trees  that  tear  mod¬ 
erately  well  within  a  mile  of  the.  ocean.  We 
also  know  of  bearing  Japan  Chestnut  trees 
growing  in  sandy  loam  within  three  miles  of 
the  ocean  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J, 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  B.  W.,  Willow  Creek.  N.  Y. — 1.  Who 
breeds  red-polled  cattle?  2.  A  writer  says  that 
shiftless  farmers  have  slippery  stable  floors; 
how  is  this  prevented  ? 

ANS.— G.  F.  Taber.  Patterson,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H. 
&  W.  W.  Clark,  Lagondu,  Pa.  2.  Stable  floors 
should  have  slope  enough  to  allow  the  liquids 
to  drain  off,  and  there  should  be  a  fall  in  the 
glitter  back  of  the  cattle  to  allow  drainage. 
Where  the  gutter  is  placed  on  a  level  aud  the 
manure  allowed  to  remain,  the  liquids  accu¬ 
mulate.  Dry  sand  or  muck  spread  under  the 
hind  feet  of  the  cattle  will  absorb  much  moist¬ 
ure  and  give  the  cattle  a  foothold. 

T.  B.,  Cannetton,  Pa.— I  planted  three  acres 
of  sweet,  corn  as  an  experiment;  it  froze  be¬ 
fore  ripening.  Is  it  any  use  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses?  2.  What  New  York  paper  quotes  daily 
the  American  cable  aud  telegraph  companies? 
8.  What  bank  m  New  York  has  great  financial 
strength  ? 

Ans.— L  Corn  frozen  lief  ore  it  ripens  will 
never  be  of  any  value;  it  will  ferment,  rot  and 
mold.  The  Mammoth  sweet  corn  should  ripen 
and  have  time  to  spare  iu  your  climate. 
2.  The  Financial  Record.  8.  Bowery  Bank, 
Chemical  Bank,  Park  Bank,  Citizens’  Bank, 
Hanover  Bank,  Nassau  Bank,  and  dozens  of 
others. 

J.  II.  Munson,  la. — 1.  What  is  a  good  rem¬ 
edy  for  worms  in  chickens  ?  2.  I  have  some 
black  hens  with  clean  black  legs,  double 
combs,  top-knots, medium  iu  size,  good  layers, 
wanting  to  sit  but  seldom,  eggs  of  medium 
size;  to  what  breed  do  they  beloug  ? 

Ans. — Give  five  pellets  of  santonin  to  each 
for  a  few  days — a  homoeopathic  treatment. 
2.  The  description  comes  nearest  to  that  of 
Black  Humburgs, 

A.  S.  A.,  Pittsfield,  IV. — How  much  ashes 
can  te  got  from  a  cord  of  hickory  wood  aud 
how  much  are  they  worth  ?  What  are  they 
worth  a  load — wagon-box  8x12  feetxlo  inches? 

Ans,— A  cord  of  hickory  wood  weighs  about 
8,500  pounds,  and  will  make  about.  70  pounds 
of  ashes,  worth  05  cents,  when  pure.  The 
wagon-box  will  contain  not  quite  SO  bushels. 

J,  E.  TV.,  Pawtucket,  U.  /.—How  can  I 
graft  or  bud  the  Pig-nut  with  the  Shellback  ? 

Ans. — it  is  very  difficult  to  graft  the  hick¬ 
ory.  Our  most  export  grafters  often  fail. 
The  best,  way  is  by  the  method  of  slip-graft¬ 
ing  illustrated  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  current 
year,  page  216,  Fig.  128. 

w.  C.  M.,  Black  stone,  Mass. — What  does 
the  Rural  think  of  the  Imperial  Egg  Food 
made  by  F.  C.  Sturtevant,  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ans. — We  have  not  tried  it.  Good  men 
who  have  done  so.  praise  it.  We  do  not  use 
any  egg  food. 

J.  M.  W.,  St,  Mary's,  Fa.— What  is  a 
remedy  for  bone  spavin? 

Ans. — What  is  commonly  known  as  bone 
spavin,  viz;  an  enlargement,  of  the  joint,  can¬ 
not  be  cured.  The  bunch  will  always  remain 
and  lameness  will  be  frequent. 

W.  L.  B.,  Faulkner,  hid. — Where  can  I 
buy  India  rubber  about  as  thick  as  brown 
paper? 

Ans. — The  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  of  this 
city  can  supply  it.  There  ought  to  be  a 
branch  house  at  Indianapolis. 

A.  D.  McL.,  Komoka,  Can, — Where  can  I 
get  machinery  for  making  baskets? 

Ans. — From  L.  L.  Tburwacbter,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

O.  T.  T.,  Poplar  Hill,  Fans. — The  “Chatter¬ 
box"  cau  be  obtained  through  the  American 
News  Co.  of  this  City. 

E.  M.  C.,  Iiodes,  Va. — The  address  of  Lee  & 
Shepard  is  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Washington  Seed  Store. — It  already 
begius  to  look  as  if  the  Rural  were  to  have  a 
vigorous  support  in  its  opposition  to  the  De¬ 
partment  seed  business  from  the  press  and 
agricultural  societies  as  well  as  from  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  protests  ngaiusttho  miscellaneous  and 
promiscuous  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department,  so  called,  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  requests  the  New  Jersey  members  of 
Congress  to  oppose  any  appropriation  for  the 
Seed  Bureau,  unless  some  provision  be  added 
to  the  bill  restricting  this  costly  gift-enter¬ 
prise  to  the  limits  intended  by  law. 

These  limits  are  defined  in  section  027  of 
the  Revised  Statutes: 

“The  purchase  ami  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Viniculture  shall  be  confined  to  such 
seeds  as  are  rare  and  uncommon  to  the  country,  or 
such  as  can  be  made  more  profitable  by  frequent 
changes  from  one  part  of  our  country  to  another;  and 
the  purchase  or  propagation  and  distribution  of  trees, 
plants,  shrubs,  vines  mid  cuttings  shall  bo  confined  to 
such  as  are  adapted  to  general  cultivation  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  Interests  of  horticulture  and  agricul¬ 
ture  throughout  the  United  States" 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  says  the  N.  Y.  Sun, 
that  the  system  of  seed  distribution  from 
Washington  has  been  swollen  to  its  present 
enormous  cost  through  the  desire  of  Congress¬ 
men  to  lie  provided  at  public  expense  with 
little  gifts  with  which  to  propitiate  their  rural 
constituents.  About  $  100,000  a  year  are  ex¬ 
pended  in  this  way.  It  is  equally  notorious 
that  the  practical  fanners  thus  favored  with 
seed  packages  regard  these  gifts,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  with  contempt,  sometimes  slightly 
blended  with  amusement.  Then,  too,  the  De¬ 
partment  injures,  as  far  as  its  free  seeds  are 
worth  anythiug,  the  business  of  the  profession¬ 
al  seedsmen  anti  horticulturists.  This  is  uot 
one  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  just  as  much  reason,  continues  the 
Sun,  for  a  Shoemaking  Bureau  at  Washington 
to  conduct,  scientific  experiments  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  shoes  that  won’t  pinch  the  foot  or 
run  down  at  the  heels,  and  will  last  10  years 
of  ordinary  usage,  and  to  distribute  samples 
of  improved  foot-wear  among  the  citizens 
generally.  Such  a  bureau  would  concern  the 
interests  of  more  people  than  the  Agricultural 
Department  even,  and  would  be  quite  as 
legitimate  a  brunch  of  Government.  Instead 
of  aggrandizing  the  importance  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  by  milking  its  chief  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  Congress  ought  to 
restrict  it  to  its  proper  limits. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Pomology. — President  Barry  contributes  a 
thoughtful  article  to  Green's  Fruit-grower  on 
what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  do 
for  pomology.  As  the  Department  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted,  ho  says,  it  can  do  for  fruits 
what  it  isdoing  for  other  farm  crops, viz:  Gath¬ 
er  and  publish  monthly,  or  otherwise,  statistics 
of  the  fruit  crop  throughout,  the  various  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  country.  This  will 
be  valuable  and  is  about  all  it,  can  do.  All 
tho  rest  must  be  done  by  the  individual  States, 
and  by  voluntary  effort  as  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Homological  Society.  Mr.  Barry 
is  aware  that  the  government  is  asked  to  estab¬ 
lish  experimental  stations  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  send  experts  to  explore  the  fruit 
culture  of  other  countries.  All  these  can  bo 
done  better  by  the  individual  States,  and 
should  be  done  by  them.  Each  State  knows 
best  what  it  wants.  What  one  State  needs 
others  do  not  need.  The  hardy  fruits  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  for  instance,  will  be  of  little  use  in  New 
York, and  of  no  value  whatever  at  the  South. 
Experimental  stations  will  be  founded  by  the 
States,  ami  arc  already  founded  in  mauy 
States,  and  they  will  be  much  better  managed 
by  the  States  than  they  would  be  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  beud  of  which  is 
usually  changed  with  every  change  of  admin¬ 
istration.  A  gootl  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  young,  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  something  for  pomology.  It 
established  an  experimental  orchard  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  employed  artists  to  make  models  of 
fruits,  and  of  insects  injurious  to  fruits,  ami 
these  formed  at  one  time  quite  an  interesting 
museum.  But  what  became  of  them  ?  What 
did  they  do  tor  pomology  i  He  is  sorry  to  say 
very  little.  Ours  is  not  u  paternal  govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  a  free  people  and  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  help  ourselves  in  the  development  of  our 
industries,  ami  not  wait  for  the  Government 
to  do  our  Work.  The  American  Homolog¬ 
ical  Society,  without  a  dollar  of  natioual  or 
State  aid,  has  done  for  American  pomology 
in  the  last  ">  years, more  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  have  dune  with  $50,000  a 
year,  ludeed  all  the  progress  we  have  made  I 


In  agriculture  and  kindred  arts  is  due  to  State 
and  volunteer  societies.  We  mast  look  to 
them  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  This,  brief¬ 
ly  is  his  view,  and  people  must  take  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  If  he  had  time  to  enter  into  this 
subject  more  at  length  he  could  show  that  even 
in  most  of  the  European  countries,  whatever 
has  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  pomolo¬ 
gy,  has  been  done  by  societies  and  individuals 
independent  of  the  government. 

Congress  and  Hleuro. — Chairman  Hatch 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  re¬ 
ceived  last  Monday  from  Commissioner  Col¬ 
umn  a  reply  to  the  resolution  offered  a  few 
days  before  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  of  Now  York, 
in  which  tho  Commissioner  sets  forth  compre¬ 
hensively  the  difficulties  met  in  the  attempt  to 
extirpate  or  control  the  pleuro-pneumouia 
scourge  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  and 
with  the  machinery  at  baud,  and  reinforces 
his  recommendations  previously  made  for 
more  heroic  methods.  The  Commissioner 
argues  that  the  quarantine  of  infected  cattle, 
even  if  it  could  he  efficiently  done,  does  not 
prevent  the  spx-ead  of  the  contagion,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  and  that  the  losses  from  restric¬ 
tions  in  trade  are  greater  than  those  caused 
by  the  disease  itself.  He  has,  therefore,  recom¬ 
mended,  and  does  now  recommend,  as  the  only 
measure  which  w:ll  extirpate  the  plague,  and 
prevent  tioth  the  direct  and  indirect  losses, 
that  wherever  an  infected  herd  is  discovered 
all  exposed  animals  be  slaughtered,  the  pre¬ 
mises  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  owner 
compensated  for  the  loss  to  which  he  is  sub¬ 
jected  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  He 
urges  upon  the  committee  the  necessity  of 
legislation  giving  to  the  Department  power  to 
carry  out  the  measures  required  for  extirpat¬ 
ing  pleuro-pneumonia  untrammeled  by  State 
laws  or  State  authorities,  if  it  is  expected  to 
promptly  suppress  this  disease.  At  present  he 
can  only  co-operate  with  the  State  authorities 
in  accordance  with  State  legislation  in  the 
matter.  In  some  States  there  are*  no  laws  on 
the  subject,  and  iu  all  the  rest  they  are  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate  for  the  prompt  extirpation 
of  the  plague.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  strong  Constitutional  objections  will  be 
raised  in  Congress  to  such  legislation  as  the 
Commissioner  recommends. 


Cotton  Seed  in  India.— The  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  cotton  from  this  country 
during  the  civil  war  induced  England  and 
other  cotton-manufacturing  countries  by 
every  means  to  encourage  cotton-growing  in 
all  other  countries  suitable  to  the  production 
of. the  staple.  It  was  tried  in  several  of  the 
South  American  States,  and  iu  Egypt  and 
British  India  ou  a  large  scale,  and  on  some  of 
the  islands  in  Eastern  Asia.  Tho  staple  every¬ 
where  proved  inferior,  however,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  American  cotton  at  ouee  be¬ 
gan  to  drive  cotton  from  other  places  out  of 
the  market.  Now  Egypt  aud  India  are  the 
only  countries  outside  the  United  States 
where  it  is  cultivated  to  auy  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  though  recent  experiments  in  Southern 
Russia  are  reported  to  have  proved  quite 
promising.  A  recent  exhaustive  article  ou 
cotton  cultivation  on  the  Rutijnb,  India,  notes 
that  84  per  cent,  of  the  yield  of  cotton  seed  is 
retained  at  homo — calculated  at  504,504  tons, 
iu  no  trade  returns  of  India  is  cotton  seed 
mentioned  as  an  item  of  export,  nor  is  any 
allusion  made  to  it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  stated  the  laborers  employed  to  separate 
the  cotton  from  the  seed  are  "commonly  paid 
by  receiving  the  cotton  seed  which  they  ex¬ 
tract,”  and  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  put  ap¬ 
peal’s  to  be  the  feeding  of  goats  and  buffaloes, 
and  this  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  has 
sometimes  been  used  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  uot 
prove  as  profitable  in  India  as  it  has  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Government  of  India  "has  turned 
its  attention  to  the  development  of  various  in¬ 
dustries — fiber,  wheat,  cotton,  ensilage,  etc., 
and  it  is  hoped  it  will  add  another  to  the  list — 
the  extended  use  of  cottou-seed.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  American  enterprise.  Will  the 
Cotton  Oil  Trust  Company  seize  upon  this  ex¬ 
cellent  cbaucu  of  extending  its  monopoly  in 
cotton  seed  oil  just  as  its  congener,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,  is  reported  to  be  rapidly 
gaining  control  of  the  marvelously  productive 
petroleum  fields  of  Southern  Russia? 

“Doctors'1  Disagree. — Some  veterinary 
surgeons  who  went  out  to  Nebraska  last  spring 
to  make  original  investigations  of  the  diseases 
of  swine,  particularly  of  what  is  called  "hog 
cholera,”  report  that  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Din.  Dctrnar,  lgiw  and  Salmon  are  not  iu 
harmony  with  their  own  observations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  swine  plague.  They  do  uot  think 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  U  settled,  but  are  iu- 
elinod  to  the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  the  latter 
class,  in  which  “  the  infected  animal  cunnot 
transmit  the  disease  to  other  auimals,  but  cau 
carry  the  infectious  elements  in  its  body,  and 
thereby  infect  other  localities,  through  its 


excretions,  which  may  then  become  centers  I 
of  infection  to  other  susceptible  animals  as  in 
Texas  fever,  cholera,  anthrax,  yellow  fever.” 

A  New  Procesb  of  Toughening  Wood, 
it  is  claimed,  produces  such  an  effect  on  white- 
wood  that  a  cold  chisel  is  required  in  order 
to  split  it — this  result  being  accomplished  by 
a  specific  method  of  steaming  the  timber  and 
submitting  it  to  end  pressure.  By  this  means 
the  cells  and  filters  are  compressed  into  one 
compact  mass,  and  some  of  the  timber,  com¬ 
monly  considered  unfit  for  use  iusueh  work  as 
carriage  building,  for  example,  cau  be  made 
by  this  means  a  substitute  for  ash,  hickory, 
etc.  This  method  is  applicable,  of  course, 
only  to  wood  in  comparatively  small  quanti¬ 
ties  or  sizes. 

Fish  Ponds  in  Saxony.— A  traveler  in 
Saxony  relates  his  surprise  at  tho  large  num- 
of  ponds  of  all  sizes  which  stud  the  fields  in 
every  direction.  These  ponds  are  as  carefully 
tended  as  are  the  fields  and  are  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  to  their  owners.  They  teem  with  carp, 
tench,  and  other  fish  that  will  thrive  in  slug¬ 
gish  water.  These  are  taken  out  in  the  fall 
andsohl  at  prices  ranging  from  12  to  20  cents 
per  pound.  The  ponds  are  then  restocked 
with  a  young  brood,  which  costs  from  50  cents 
to  $1.25  per  100,  according  to  size.  These  fish 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves  until  they  are 
a  year  old,  when  they  are  usually  fit  for  mar¬ 
ket.  In  winter  the  ponds  yield  a  crop  of  ice, 
which  is  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price. 

Cheap  Fruit  Driers. — Before  the  practice 
of  canning  tomatoes  was  introduced,  many 
industrious  housewives  used  to  dry  the  pulp 
of  ripe  tomatoes  on  dishes  in  the  sun  aud  oven, 
the  seeds  aud  skins  being  strained  out  by  pres¬ 
sure  in  a  coarse  cloth.  The  Americau  Garden 
says  that  this  practice  is  common  in  Italy  still, 
the  plants  being  grown  iu  vineyards  largely, 
between  the  rows  or  against  the  lower  bars  of 
the  trellis.  The  dried  pulp  is  broken  up  fine 
for  marketing.  This  method  of  preservation 
obviates  the  injury  to  health  that,  uo  doubt, 
attends  in  greater  or  less  degree,  all  use 
of  this  acid  fruit  preserved  in  tiu  cans.  Good 
drying  ovens  of  sheet  iron  and  woven  wire  for 
setting  on  cooking  stoves  and  utilizing  waste 
heat  for  drying  fruit  of  all  kinds,  can  be  had 
or  made  for  about  $3,  and  should  be  in  use 
in  every  country  family  where  larger  driers 
are  not  employed. 

A  citizen  of  Focahontas,  la.,  has  invented 
a  new  fuel,  which  bids  fair  to  take  the  place 
of  coal  in  the  prairie  countries.  He  grinds 
cornstalks  and  coarse  prairie  grass  together 
and  moistens  them.  This  pulp  is  pressed  into 
blocks  about  12  inches  long  aud  four  inches 
thick  aud  dried.  One  block  will  give  an  hour’s 
steady  heat*.  This  fuel  can  be  produced  for  $2 
a  ton,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  it  will  last 
twice  as  long  as  the  best  soft  coal. 


SAMHLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Frobably  the  last  article  that  the  lamented 
Marshall  F.  Wilder  wrote  is  one  of  a  column 
or  more  iu  length  in  the  January  issue  of 
Green’s  Fruit-grower . . . . 

If  we  may  judge  by  several  columns  in 
Green’s  Fruit-grower  filled  with  praises  of 
the  new  "Jessie1'  Strawberry,  it  bears  the 
largest  aud  best  berries  and  the  plants  are  the 
most  robust  and  productive  of  any  known 

variety.  We  shall  test  it  next  season . 

Cleveland’s  Alaska  Fea  introduced  iu  the 
Rural’s  Seed  Distribution  of  1885,  is  regarded 
by  Cohnau’s  Rural  Work!  as  the  earliest  pea 
in  the  market  aud  the  best  of  the  earliest  peas. 

John  J.  Thomas— we  kuow  of  no  better  au¬ 
thority — says  that  the  Shaffer  for  rampant 
growth  and  productiveness,  as  grown  on  his 
grounds,  is  unexcelled.  The  berries  are  more 
than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  soft 
aud  dull  in  color.  Next  for  strong  growth  he 
mentions  the  Marlboro.  The  fruit  ripens 
early  aud  is  handsome  in  appearance,  though 
tho  quality  is  uot  high . 

At  the  fat-stock  show  (Chicago)  one  dealer, 
according  to  the  N.  E  Farmer,  admitted  that 
he  made  a  grade  of  butterine  for  the  lumber 
camps  which  he  could  sell  at  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Ho  said  it  was  made  of  material  that 

was  a  little  “off.” . 

Mr.  E.  F.  BownrrcHsavs  that  a  grade  Per- 
cherou  can  do  any  sort  of  work  better  than 
auy  other.  A  colt  will  pay  for  its  keeping 
the  third  year,  aud  if  he  lues  style  and  action 
he  will  sell  for  a  fancy  price  the  fourth  year. 
If  he  is  heavy  he  is  good  for  work.  A  four- 
year-old  weighing  1,200  to  1,300  pounds  ought 
to  bring  $175.  They  cau  travel  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour,  are  docile,  and  make  first-rate 
family,  saddle  and  driving  horses.  He 

advised  farmers  to  raise  colts.  . . . 

There’s  nothing  that  he  likes  better  than  to 

see  oxen  used  by  some  other  man . 

Not  costly  walls  and  elegant  furnishings 
make  home ;  love  must  abide  within  its  walls. 


Ah!  there  lies  the  charmed  secret  of  sweet 
home.  So  says,  and  effectively,  too,  the 
Maine  Farmer . . . . . 

Mr,  Russell  advises  fanners  not  to  raise 
colts.  He  has  laid  awake  nights  wishing  some 
of  his  colts  would  die.  He  did  not  want  to 
kill  them  aud  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
them . . . . 

Mr.  Russell  says  that  there  are  no  more 
Morgans  now.  There  can't  be,  any  more  than 
there  can  be  an  original  Smith . 

Who  wrote  this  stanza  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune: 

“You’ll  And  that  luck 
Is  only  pluck 

To  try  things  over  and  over; 

Patience  and  skill, 

Courage  and  will. 

Are  the  four  leaves  of  luck’s  clover.” . 

The  Tribune  agricultural  editor  calls  it 
"Bureau-pneumonia.” . . . 

TnE  Orange  Co.  Farmer  speaks  of  the 
officers  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society  as  a  band 
of  beer-selling  patriots,  "few  of  whom  die, 
none  resign.”  "The  more  we  see  and  hear  of 
this  antiquated  society,”  says  the  editor,  "the 
more  anxious  we  are  to  write  its  obituary 
notice.”..... . . . . 

Among  the  mistakes  iu  cottage  building 
mado  by  inexperienced  parties,  says  the  In¬ 
dustrialist,  that  of  constructing  narrow  chim¬ 
neys  is  one  of  the  most  frequent.  A  large 
number  of  smaller  cottages  have  flues  meas¬ 
uring  but  8  by  8  or  4  by  16  in  the  clear,  while 
a  chimney  intended  to  serve  a  coal  stove 
should  measure  at  least  8  by  12,  12  by  12  or  8 
by  16  inches;  and  where  two  stoves  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  flue,  at  least  12  by  10  of  16  by 
16  inches . . . . . 

A  chimney,  saysTrof.  Walters,  should  rest 
directly  upou  the  foundation  wall,  should  be 
straight  aud  perpendicular,  should  have  ample 
flue  space,  should  be  neatly  plastered  on  the 
inside,  aud  should  extend  several  feet  above 
the  roof — the  more  the  better . . . 

The  Prairie  Farmer  makes  two  objections 
to  the  Hatch  Bill.  First  is  the  lack  of  compe¬ 
tent  men  to  properly  conduct  the  stations; 
second,  that  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  is 
too  small.  “It  ought  to  be  four  times  as 
great.”  The  bill  appropriates  $15,000  dollars 
to  each  State,  which  amounts  to  about  $750- 
000.  The  Farmer  would  make  this  at  least 
three  millions.  Our  owu  opinion  is  that  the 
sura  of  $15,000  is  enough  to  enable  auy  State 
station  to  conduct  in  a  thorough  manner  all 
experiments  which  will  be  likely  to  prove  of 
service  to  the  average  fanner. . 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
January  1, 1S37. 

F.  A.  G.-S.  B.-E.  G.-C.  R.  M.-W.  F.  B— J.  O.  L„ 
yes— N.  F.  D.-J.  O  S.-J.  E.  M..  thanks— C.  H.  E.-L.  M. 
M.— J.  D.  T..  thanks— B.  H.— B.  F.  J.— T.  T.  L.— R.  L.  B. 
-F.  A.-R.  B.  C.-p.  D.  K.-H.  G.  O.  E..  thanks-D.  H.- 
W.  D.  G.— G.  M.  M—  K.  Van  D.  thanks.— B.  F.  J.— F-  A. 
— A.  O.— A.  8.  A. — W.  G.  L.  D.— U,  M.  M Unger.  thanks. — 
J.  P.  S.,  thanks-J.  S.  W.— J.  L.  B.,  thanks-d.  H.  H.— 
H.  M. — J.  H.  P.-D.  B.B.-T.  W.  W  — M.  B.  P.-J.  L.  B.— 
J.  A.-H.  C.  G.-W.  FT.  S.-E.  W.  P.-H.  H.-B.  G.-C.  A 
R’-T.  T.-C.  *  B.-W.  H.  N.-M.  H.-C.  L.  B..  the  seed 
distribution  wfll  begin  about  the  first  of  next  month— 

R.  C. — A.  E.  M.  B.— A.  B.— W.  H.  C.,  we  are  behind  In 

our  answers  to  questions— O.  A.  C..  later— F.  D.  C _ H. 

S.  — A.  L.  J.— B.  B.— H.  C.— C.  A.  L.  (Mrs.),  yea— H.  B.  S., 
thanks— G.  G.-J.  H.  S..-H.C.  G.,— W.  T..  thauks-E. 
S.  E.-A.A.  C.— W.R.  S.— C.  D.-J.  F.  G.-S.  C.-J.  H. 
Jr.-E.  W.  S.— T.  H.  Y.— W.  D.  P.— H.  S.  C.— 


gUi.scvUauvau.s  Advertising, 


SPRING  VEGETABLES  ANO  FLOWERS. 

Also  Early  aud  Prime  Tobacco  Bed  Plants. 

FARMKBS,  G  ARDENEtts,  and  Floiusts,  use  the  PATENT 
PROTECTING  Cl-OTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned,  it  is  equal  to  glass  sash  tattd  costs 
but  tenth  as  much)  on  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  tui*  nn  equal.  Protects  from 
front.  Promote  iiardv  and  rapid  growth.  Don’t 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  srrcnglv 
endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
forS.  6,  aud  9  els  per  yard,  an* I  Is  3a  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

1.  S.  \V  A  T  Kit  PROOFING  FIBRE  CO., 

5ri  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


MRECH’g  PROLIFIC  QUINCE* 

LAW  SON,  KIEF  FER,  O  ET  A  O  C 
and  LECONTE  “  fc  A  K  O, 

Km  wire  State,  GRAPEVINES, 
and  Marlboro  RASPBERRIES 
and  Jewell  STRAWBERRIES 

A  Complete  Stock  of  everything  desirable  to  plant. 
Send  immediately  ror  price  list  ami , ireolars.  Address 
AV  E8T  JERSEA  N  l  KSElt  Y  Co.,Bridgeton,N.J. 


MILL  CO., 

M IflufKteTTO  of  It  U!H1- 
ST  VNDAKD  BURR  SI 
G  KIN  DING  ...J  FLOP  I 
11 1 1 .1.1  of  »U  ■(.*•,  La*!  v xrVj 
Suuo,  W»im-, 
,k  ll&od 
P'swssltn;  gooM 

ty  »a,t  <tur»hUi 
.■tv  MU!  wa 
•h>  fntnbl  w 
for  it.  W  rito  (or  par  Lrt 
trxlvd  vfttulogutt  unit  d 
this  pj»i»*r.  TheKdw.il 
Co.  New  Hivea.Ct.,  or  Colon 


KilTSFORD  W  t«ft\  BOLSTER  SPRITS 

Raises  spring  board  only  tlve  in¬ 
ches.  NY  in ntj.Sim  pit'  and  IMirtible. 
For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

Peoitrej  A  Oareoo,  tovhport,  N.  X. 
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No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1887. 


We  are  preparing  for  the  next  It.  N.-Y. 
a  first-page  engraving  which,  if  it  does  not 
startle  some  of  our  readers,  will  at  least  set 
them  to  thinking. 

Why  is  not  the  Nemaha  Black-cap  a 
better  kind  to  plant  than  the  Gregg? 
The  Gregg  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural 
Grounds;  the  Nemaha  promises  to  be. 
The  berries  of  the  latter  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  former  and  better  in  quality. 


Attention  is  called  to  Pres.  Barry’s 
article  on  page  43,  copied  from  Green's 
Fruit-Grower.  lie  says  that  Agricultur¬ 
al  Experiment  Stations  will  ultimately 
be  founded  by  all  the  States  and  they  will 
be  much  better  managed  by  them  than 
they  would  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  '  head  of  which  is  usually 
changed  with  every  change  of  Adminis¬ 
tration,  We  want  the  appropriation  for 
each  Slate  proposed  in  the  Hatch  Bill; 
but  we  don't  want  the  Washington  folk 
to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
statious.  We  want  the  Government  to 
give  us  the  money  to  do  our  own  work. 
The  Government  money  is  good.  It  is 
the  people’s.  Mr.  My  rick’s  article  on 
page  25  will  also  be  read  with  interest. 
The  unfortunate  thing  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  is  that  wehaveDO  cer¬ 
tainty  that  any  of  them  will  be  accepted. 
We  ‘are  asked  to  support  a  faulty  bill 
with  nothing  but  the  hope  that  it  can  be 
subsequently  amended  so  as  to  satisfy  us. 
We  hope,  with  Mr.  My  rick,  that  the 
present  bill  may  form  a  basis  upon  which 
we  may  build  a  strong  and  satisfactory 
measure. 

Tim  New  York  State  Board  op  Ag¬ 
riculture  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  agricultural  hall.  Albany.  January  19. 
A  lull  board  of  officers  are  to  be  elected 
and  the  policy  of  holding  Farmers’ 
Institutes  is  to  be  considered.  This 
is  an  important  meeting  and  every 
life-member  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  him¬ 
self  to  be  present.  Our  posit. on  on 
the  policy  of  holding  Farmers’  In¬ 
stitutes  is  well  known.  We  have  advo¬ 
cated  them  for  years,  and  we  propose  to 
keep  hammering  away  at  it  until  some¬ 
body  or  something  puts  a  little  life  into 
our  State  Society.  We  believe  that  the 
present  management  of  the  society  has 
been  unable  to  rise  even  to  the  dignity 
of  an  honest  failure.  It  has  sanctioned 
the  liquor  business,  and  eaten  up  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  without,  making  any  return. 
We  call  on  the  members  to  oust  the  pres¬ 
ent  management,  at  the  coming  election. 
Such  an  action  will  make  a  remarkably 
good  beginning  for  1887.  We  have  no 
candidates  to  present,  but  we  know  that 
there  arc  capable  and  honest  men  who 
can  make  this  society  what  it  should  be. 
Put  them  in! 


To  the  Agricultural  Press. — The 
point  is  made  on  another  page  that  if  at  any 
time  it  was  found  that  the  money  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Hatch  Bill  had  been  mis¬ 
applied,  the  agricultural  press  of  the 
country  could  c.ry  out  so  loudly  against 
the  wrong  that  Congress  would  refuse  to 
spend  more  money  until  the  wrong  had 
been  made  right.  It  is  possible  that  the 
agricultural  press  of  the  country  does  hold 
this  power.  The  oleomargarine  legisla- 
tation  plainly  shows  that,  many  Represent¬ 
atives  were  frightened  by  farmers,  but 
the  exact  power  of  the  agricultural  press 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  politicians 
is  not  clear.  We  submit  to  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  that,  they  have  now  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  measure  this  pow¬ 
er.  The  Washington  seed  store  is  kept 
alive  for  the  benefit  of  politicians.  If 
farmers  are  benefited  by  its  distributions, 
it  is  certain  that,  nobody  considers  the 
benefit  worth  remarking.  If  any  farmer 
has  been  helped  by  it,he  has  kept  the  fact 
well  iu  the  shade.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
the  agricultural  press  to  reform  a  genuine 
abuse.  Let  us  use  this  boasted  power 
and  shut,  up  the  seed  store.  The  Rural 
proposes  to  keep  up  the  fight  if  it  has  to 
do  it  alone.  How  many  of  our  friends  are 
with  us? 


Farmers  Marketing  their  own 
Produce. — The  plan  advanced  by  Col. 


Curtis  last  week  for  marketing  pork  pro¬ 
ducts,  is  sensible.  As  he  says,  the  city 
man  who  would  not  take  advantage  of 
such  a  chance  would  lie  foolish.  Wc 
believe  the  majority  of  city  men  would  be 
glad  to  buy  produce  tn  this  way.  All 
farmers  cannot  work  it.  So  much  the 
better  for  you  who  can,  if  you  will  only 
think  so.  The  fewer  sellers,  the  better 
the  market.  One  thing  that  frequently 
makes  such  business  a  failure  is  that  the 
farmer  wants  a  far  higher  price  than  the 
meat  brings  at  retail  at  the  shops.  He 
can  get  a  fancy  price  after  he  establishes 
his  reputation  for  honesty  and  cleanli¬ 
ness.  but  such  a  reputation  cannot  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  day.  People  will  think,  taste 
and  judge  for  themselves.  Better  sell  at 
the  regular  retail  price  first,  and  add  a 
little  to  it  when  people  find  out  that  you 
really  have  a  superior  article.  A  business 
man  in  Philadelphia  told  us  how,  last 
year,  he  tried  to  get  a  farmer  friend  into 
business.  Many  of  his  city  acquaintances 
expressed  a  desire  for  some  genuine 
country  sausage.  He  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  the  country  telling  him  that  if  he  would 
send  in  30  pounds  of  sausage  it.  could  be 
sold  and  a  good  market  started.  The 
answer  was  that  the  farmer  didn’t  propose 
to  turn  his  house  into  a  sausage  factory. 
That  is  the  way  one  farmer  feels  about  it. 
ne  would  prefer  to  haul  potatoes  to  mar¬ 
ket.  If  be  makes  a  living  out  of  the  farm 
he  will  do  well.  Selling  country  sausage 
is  just  exactly  as  honorable  as  selling  eggs, 
milk  or  butter. 


A  REQUEST. 

As  in  years  past,  we  must  request  our 
friends  in  renewing  to  write  their  names, 
post  offices,  counties  and  states  plainly. 
Even  our  oldest  subscribers  should  not 
take  for  granted  that  our  clerks  arc  famil¬ 
iar  with  their  names  and  addresses. 

Our  best  and  promptest  attention  is 
promised  to  all  subscriptions  sent  for 
other  journals  or  magazines  in  connection 
with  the  It.  N.-Y. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that  now 
is  the  Rural’s  harvest  time;  the  best  of 
all  seasons  to  secure  clubs.  A  kindly 
word  from  good  people  as  to  the  Rural’s 
merits  must  always  have  its  effect.  We 
are  scarcely  satisfied  with  merely  a  large 
circulation;  we  want  it  among  the  best 
people  of  the  country ;  among  those  who 
delight  in  supporting  and  encouraging 
good,  conscientious  work. 

Premium  lists,  posters  and  specimen 
copies  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 


THAT  “PRESERVATIVE." 


himself.  The  secret  of  its  composition  is 
of  value  to  him  and  he  will  make  no 
statement  that  could  open  his  secret 
As  the  case  stands,  three  chemists  find 
salicylic  acid  in  the  salt,  while  the  owner, 
who  knows  what  he  put  into  it,  is  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  eat  it.  The  Rural 
simply  wishes  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  that  its  readers  may  be  protected. 

AN  INFAMOUS  MINNESOTA  LAW. 

Last  Monday  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota,  with  only  two  dissenting 
judges,  declared  the  “tax  title  law" 
of  that  State  constitutional  and  thor¬ 
oughly  valid.  This  law  is  a  novelty  of 
its  kind,  the  like  of  which,  it  is  to  he 
hoped,  cannot  he  found  in  any  other  civ¬ 
ilized  community.  It  gives  the  purchasers 
of  property  sold  for  the  nayment  of  taxes, 
a  clear  title  at  once  without  any  restric¬ 
tions  or  qualifications  whatever.  Under 
it,  land  once  sold  by  the  Sheriff  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes,  becomes  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchaser,  even  if  it  be 
proved  that  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  and 
that  the  proper  officer,  either  carelessly  or 
designedly,  has  neglected  to  record  the 
payment.  Under  this  infamous  law,  a 
horde  of  tax  title  sharps  flourish,  who  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  such  property. 
There  are  numerous  instances  where  clerics 
in  the  Tax  Office  have  acted  in  collusion 
with  these  rascals  by  purposely  neglecting 
to  record  payment  of  taxes  on  desirable 
property,  so  that  the  speculators  might 
buy  it  in  for  a  price  much  below  its  value, 
and  by  keeping  them  posted  with  regard 
to  all  property  liable  to  he  sold  for  taxes. 
Hundreds  of  taxpayers  have  been  swindled 
out  of  their  property  in  this  way.  Tliev 
have,  it  is  true,  a  legal  remedy  against 
the  delinquent  clerk;  hut  what  clerk  is 
responsible  for  a  heavy  judgment? 
Sometimes  the  sale  is  made  so  quietly  that 
the  first  notiee  the  victim  has  of  the 
fraud  is  given  by  the  new  owner  taking 
possession  of  the  property.  Sueh  a  law 
is  an  outrage  on  justice,  and  a  direct  en¬ 
couragement  of  swindling.  The  farmers 
of  Minnesota  are  the  chief  sufferers  by  it ; 
and  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  have  fre¬ 
quently  shown  that,  they  ean  eontrol  the 
legislature.  How  they  ever  allowed  such 
a  law  to  disgrace  the  statute  book  pns=es 
comprehension;  that  they  should  permit 
it  to  remain  there  a  day  after  its  removal 
ean  be  effected  would  reflect  much  of  the 
opprobrium  of  if  upon  themselves.  Even 
tlie  court,  while  upholding  its  validity, 
recommends  its  repeal.  Until  this  is  clone, 
prudent  investors  will  be  hardlv  likelv  to 
put  money  in  real  estate  in  Minnesota. 

♦  » - — 

MONOPOLISTIC  EXTORTION. 


We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a 
butter  preservative  known  as  Kellogg’s 
Royal  Salt.  We  tried  it,  and  found  that 
it  did  what  was  claimed  for  it.  This  we 
reported,  with  the  statement  that  so  far 
as  we  knew,  it  was  a  harmless  preserva¬ 
tive.  The  New  England  Homestead  send 
samples  of  the  salt  to  three  different  ex¬ 
perimental  stations  for  analysis.  All 
three  reports  stated  that  the  salt  con¬ 
tained  borax  and  salicylic  acid  in  percep¬ 
tible  quantities.  We  sent  this  report  to 
Mr.W.  J.  Kellogg,  treasurer  of  the  Butter 
Preservative  Co. ,  requesting  him  to  state 
his  side  of  the  matter.  'I  he  Rural  de¬ 
sires  to  give  all  parties  a  fair  hearing. 
Mr.  Kellogg  hands  us  a  sworn  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  salt  is  composed  of 
“several  well-known  and  harmless  food 
[•reparations,”  the  names  and  quantities 
of  which  are  of  pecuniary  value  to  the 
owners  of  the  salt.  They  constitute  a 
special  property,  which  would  he  ren¬ 
dered  valueless  to  the  owners  by  t  lieu- 
disclosure.  These  ingredients  are  just  as 
harmless  as  the  constituents  of  Royal 
baking  powder,  compressed  yeast,  corn 
starch,  or  butter  salted  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  dairy  salts.  The  Kellogg  salt 
could  he  compounded  by  any  one  who 
can  weigh,  uux  and  measure.  Mr.  Kel¬ 
logg  further  states  that  he  is  using  the 
salt,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  in  his  own  family,  and  that  he  re¬ 
commends  it  to  his  personal  friends. 
Parties  who  have  used  it  constantly  for 
the  past  four  years  are  iu  perfect  health. 
Iu  answer  to  a  direct  question  as  to 
whether  the  preservative  contains  salicy¬ 
lic  acid  or  not,  Mr.  Kellogg  states  that  he 
will  not  affirm  or  deny  anything.  Ilis 
position,  as  we  understand  it,  is  this:  he 
has  confidence  enough  in  the  salt  to  use  it 


men  who  are  not  otherwise  able  to  he  re¬ 
elected.  They  in  effect,  rote  themselves 
Government  funds  with  whirl/  to  hrihe  their 
constituents.  It.  is  a  shameful  perversion 
of  the  law.” 

When  Gen.  LeDuc  was  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  he  commenced  nroeeedings 
against  the  custom  by  declaring  that  the 
law  did  not  authorize  the  distribution  of 
seeds  to  or  through  Congressmen  unless 
they  were  farmers,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  hut  three  or  four  so  recorded.  The 
law  was  that  the  “Commissioner  shall 
collect,  as  he  may  be  able,  new  and  valua- 
able  seeds  and  plants;  to  propagate  such 
ns  mav  be  worthy  of  propagation  and  to 
distribute  them  among  farmers,”  but  it 
was  modified  so  as  to  compel  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  turn  over  a  part  of  the  seeds 
nurchascd  to  Congressmen.  Gen.  Le 
Due's  position  was  sunported  livtho  abler 
Congressmen  who  wished  tn  ooenpv  their 
time  in  the  business  of  legislation,  and 
who  despised  the  seed  distribution  busi¬ 
ness;  but  he  was  bitterlv  opposed  by 
those  who  felt 'uneasy  about  a  return,  and 
who  thought  they  could  bribe  the  farm¬ 
ers  by  a  few  seeds. 

Our  remarks  against  the  Washington 
distribution  must  not  he  construed  as  in 
any  wav  directed  against  the  present 
Commissioner,  Col.  Cnlman.  or  any  indi¬ 
vidual  whatever.  We  believe  he  is  as 
efficient  and  as  earnest  in  his  work  as 
anv  one  who  has  ever  filled  the  difficult 
and  thankless  position.  He  is  himself 
onposod  to  the  present,  method  of  sending 
out  these  seeds  and  has  always  been. 
But  he  merely  executes  the  laws.  He 
does  not  make  them. 

If  the  distribution  were  -"’one  away  with, 
it  would  relieve  the  Commissioner  of  an 
immense  amount,  of  labor,  criticism  and 
annoyance.  The  pressure  that,  is  con¬ 
stantly  brought  to  hear  upon  him  to  ap¬ 
point  men  and  women  to  places  of  em- 
plovment  in  putting  up  and  distributing 
these  seeds  is  insufferable;  and  so  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  much  of  the  Commissioner’s  time, 
which  might  lie  devoted  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  work  of  the  Department,  is  worse 
than  frittered  awav. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  an  easv  one. 
Farmers  have  mcrelv  to  show  Representa¬ 
tives  or  would-be  Representatives  that 
thev  are  not  only  opposed  to  this  seed 
business,  lint  that  thev  will  not  vote  fo 
any  one  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  use 
his  influence  to  abolish  it. 


BREVITIES. 


Nearly  ten  months  ago  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  sea¬ 
board  were  advanced  10  cents  per  100 
pounds  on  cattle.  21hj  cents  on  dressed 
beef  and  about  twice  as  much  on  sheep, 
45  cents  being  charged  on  the  carcass  of 
the  latter,  or  nearly  half  a  cent  a  pound 
more  than  was  accepted  before  March  1 . 
Prior  to  the  advance  the  rates  were  too 
high  ns  compared  with  those  for  carry¬ 
ing  grain  and  other  merchandise.  The  cat¬ 
tle  interests  of  the  West  are  now  paving 
out  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
the  shape  of  this  extra  extortion,  although 
cattle  are.  now  selling  for  lower  prices 
than  before  the  change  went  into  effect. 
Last  February  there  were  mnnv  loud  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  proposed  changes, 
especially  by  the  dressed  meat  men; 
but  these  soon  stopped,  either  because 
large  rebates  were  giveu  to  the  most,  pow¬ 
erful.  or  because  all  saw  that,  flic  extra 
charges  must,  finally  come  out  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  producers  and  consumers. 
Hence  what,  with  the  exorbitant  profits 
of  middlemen  and  transportation  pooling 
monopolies,  the  latter  have  still  to  pay 
high  prices  for  beef ;  while  the  former  have 
to  accept  low  prices  for  cattle.  Were  it 
not  for  the  pooling  system,  which  does 
away  with  competition,  these  oppressive 
charges  would  long  since,  have  been  re¬ 
duced;  yet  the  railroad  men  insist  that 
this  is  the  only  plan  by  which  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  si  inpers  are.  alike  protected ! 
The  Cullom  Bill,  now  before  Congress, 
abolishes  sueh  combinations;  and  to  that 
extent,  at  any  rate,  the  Cullom  Bill  de¬ 
serves  the  hearty  support  of  shippers  of 
all  sorts  of  goods,  who  are  opposed  to  a 
selfish,  unscrupulous,  unjustly  discrimi¬ 
nating  monopoly, 
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THE  WASHINGTON  SEED  BUSINESS. 


A  gentleman  who  has  tilled  several 
positions  under  the  Government  and 
among  them  one  of  the  highest,  writes  ns 
as  follows;  “There  is  no  doubt  about  it 
at  all — the  present  method  of  seed  distri¬ 
bution  should  be  abolished.  It  is  only 
kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  those  Congrcss- 


Tue  four-mire  Snnnlement  of  next  week’s 
P.  N.-Y.  will  be  filloil  with  matter  appertain¬ 
ing  to  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  experiments. 

We  think  we  have  Intimated  before  that 
wbat,  is  wanted  amonsr  noultrv  i*  a  breed  that 
will  lav  lots  of  eggs  wlion  nobody  eke’s  lay. 
That’s  the  kind  of  a  breed  that  will  pay! 

Judging  from  -the  great  numbers  of  our 
friends  wbo  report  melons  stolen  before  they 
could  pronerlv  test  them,  we  opine  that  one 
owing  need  of  horticulture  is  an  Insecticide 
that  shall  effectually  dispose  of  the  melon 
thief. 

As  we  noted  in  our  market  report  last  week, 
the  first  ‘‘Spring”  lambs  reaehed  New  York 
Deo.  24.  T.asr  year  the  first  of  the  season 
came  Jan.  8.  These  lambs  sold  a*  about  $10 
each.  T1  will  make  an  interest  “sum”  to  fig¬ 
ure  how  manv  lamhs  of  the  same  size  and 
weight  it  will  take  to  reach  that  figure  three 
mouths  hence. 

A  HUBSCRinER  in  Michigan  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion;  “Would  it  not  be  advis¬ 
able.  before  corning  to  a  vote  on  the  Rural 
paper,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  voters  to  the 
OUfllftv  of  the  paper  as  well  ns  its  appearance? 
I  presume  most- of  the  readers  prize  the  Rvjrai, 
highly  enough  to  preserve  it,  and  the  question 
which  is  the  most  durable  paper  outrht  to 
weigh  considerably  in  the  decision  ”  Our 
renders  will  readily  judge  for  themselves,  we 
think. 

There  are  two  features  we  want  to  see 
added  to  coming  agricultural  exhibitions.  At 
poultry  shows  we  want  to  see  classes  for 
dressed  poubrv  and  preserved  eggs.  We 
would  nlso  like  to  see  something  done  towards 
establishing  “egg  records.”  While  there  is 
nothing  about,  these  things  in  the  “Standard." 
they  are  important.  At  dairy  shows  and 
county  fairs  we  want,  to  see  butter-making 
contests  encouraged.  Prof.  Sheldon  will  tell 
us.  in  a  few  weeks,  how  these  contests  are 
carried  on  in  England.  Managers  of  county 
fairs  who  desire  to  present,  a  strong  attraction 
will  do  well  to  study  his  account. 

The  county  judges  of  the  drought-afflicted 
districts  of  Texas  were  in  session  yesterday  at 
the  Court  House  at,  Albany,  in  that  State. 
Twenty  counties  were  represented.  They 
report,  that  in  the  aggregate  27.900  persons  are 
in  actual  need  of  food  and  clothing.  They 
wall  make  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  and 
meanwhile  they  ask  ehnri  table  people  evert 
where  for  immediate  relief,  which  ean  be  sent, 
marked  “Relief  Fund."  t<>  the  Mayor  of  Al¬ 
bany.  Our  appeal  to  our  readers  on  behalf 
of  these  sorely  afflicted  people  some  months 
ago,  met.  we  learn,  with  a  generous  response. 
What  more  gracious  New  Year’s  gift  ean  any 
of  our  farming  friends  make  than  one  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  sore  distress  of  their  fellow  farmers 
elsewhere!  Let  those  who  have  given  nothing 
yet.  give  something  now;  and  those  who  have 
given  before  will  fool  all  the  better  forgiving 
now  once  more. 


KERRY  CATTLE. 


Kerry  cattle  are  undoubtedly  au  aborigi¬ 
nal  breed,  and  the  only  Irish  breed  that  still 
exists  in  the  island  in  its  pristine  purity.  All 
the  other  Irish  breeds  have  disappeared  under 
frequent  crosses  of  Herefords,  Devons  and 
especially  Short-horns.  Indeed,  the  general 
character  of  Irish  dairy  cattle  to-day  is  as 
strongly  Short-horn  as  in  the  northern  and 
midland  counties  in  England,  and  the  more 
clearly  Short-horn  the  cows  are  (.he  higher 
they  are  prized  in  (he  larger  dairies.  The 
Kerry  cow  is,  and  for  generations  has  been, 
the  poor  man’s  cow,  the  cottier’s  cow,  the  cow 
for  the  man  who  can  afford  to  keep  only  one, 
and  has  scanty  feed  for  even  that.  As  in 
Yonatt’s  days,  it  can  live  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  and  yield,  for  its  size,  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  of  excellent  quality.  About 
12  quarts  daily  is  an  average  yield  for  a 
Kerry  cow  when  she  is  fairly  well  kept,  and 
some  yield  PI  quarts  daily  for  a  considerable 
time  after  calving.  The  yield  of  butter  is 
one  pound  for  1 1  quarts  of  milk;  but  often  a 
higher  percentage  of  butter  is  obtained.  The 
following  is  the  measurement  of  a  fat  Kerry 
cow  of  the  largest  strain,  exhibited  at.  a  late 
show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society:  bight  at 
the  shoulder,  8$  inches;  girth,  70  inches; 
length  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
tail-head,  42  inches. 

In  form  the  Kerry  cow  is  a  neat,  light-made 
animal  with  fine,  rather  long  limbs;  fine, 
small  head  with  long,  clean  muzzle  and  thin 
lips;  lively  eyes;  fine  white  horns,  belonging 
to  the  middle  class  and  turning  upwards.  The 
neck  is  not  massive  at  its  junction  with  the 
head,  but.  thickens  gradually.  The  rump  is 
narrow  and  the  thigh  light.  The  fashionable 
color  is  pure  black;  but  some  are  black  and 
white  and  others  red.  Although  the  hair  is 
thick.the  hide  is  elastic  and  mellow,  and  “han¬ 
dles”  well.  The  “Dexter”  strain  or  variety 
differs  from  the  ordinary  Kerry,  in  having  a 
round,  plump  body,  short  and  thick  legs,  a 
heavier  and  coarser  head  and  larger  and 
straigbtet  horns.  Its  origin  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  selection. 

Kerry  cows  are  extremely  hardy;  and  al¬ 
though  very  active,  they  are  very  gentle  and 
do  well  when  tethered  on  confined  bits  of 
grass.  Although  in  their  natural  condition 
they  have  picked  up  a  scanty  livelihood  for 
generations  on  thin,  hilly  pastures,  they  gen¬ 
erously  pay  for  good  feed,  aud  thrive  well 
when  kept  coustautly  house-fed.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cross  the  Kerry  with  the 
kindred  West  Highland  breed,  the  Devon, 
Ayrshire  and  Holsteiu,  but  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory ;  but  wheu  a  Kerry  cow 
is  put  to  a  good  Short-horn  bull,  the  produce 
possess  great  aptitude  to  fatten,  with  superior 
quality  of  flesh  and  an  increased  weight  of 
carcass.  Youatt  says  Kerry  cattle  fatten 
rapidly  wheu  required,  and  this  is  true  when 
they  have  been  kept,  like  other  breeds,  on  fair 
pasture;  but  poor  Kerries,  especially  bullocks, 
when  obtained  direct  from  their  native  moun¬ 
tain  pastures,  take  some  time  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  show  improvement  Rut  once  they  be- 
gin, their  progress  is  rapid,  and  when  slaught¬ 
ered,  their  flesh  is  c»C  prime  quality — flue  in 
the  grain  and  well  flavored.  Their  weights, 
wheu  fat,  ore  are  from  890  to  500  pounds, 
though  extra  fed  beasts  will  turn  the  scales  at 
5(>0  pounds. 

In  the  mountain  districts  of  Ireland,  where 
the  land  is  poor  aud  cold,  and  the  herbage 
scant,  the  Kerry  is,  aud  must  remain,  the  best 
breed,  and  in  richer  districts  also  she  has 
lately  been  introduced,  not  for  fancy  pur¬ 
poses,  but  for  her  genuine  merits  in  the  dairy. 
Several  small  importations  have  been  made 
into  this  country,  and  doubtless  the  Kerry 
COW  here  would  tie  quite  profitable  iu  sections 
where  the  conditions  are  similar  to  (  hose  in 
which  she  is  profitable  in  her  native  country. 
The  cut,  Fig.  18,  re-engraved  from  the  (Lon¬ 
don)  Live  Stock  Journal,  represents  an  excel¬ 
lent  specimen  of  a  geuuiuo  Kerry  cow. 


FARMERS  STAND  BY  YOUR  FRIENDS. 


Oleomargarine  is  badly  hurt  aud  no  mis¬ 
take:  the  dishonest  scamps  who  reaped  a  gold¬ 
en  harvest  from  its  manufacture  and  fraudu¬ 
lent,  sale  are  howling  worse  than  the  Shy  locks 
whom  the  Saviour  scourged  from  the  Temple. 
Their  brazen  boasts  that  they  made  oleomar¬ 
garine  that  people  preferred  and  would  take 
instead  of  geuuiuo  butter  at  the  same  price, 
have  all  been  proven  to  be  baseless,  and  now 
they  are  preparing  to  get  down  on  their  mar¬ 
row  bones,  yea,  on  their  very  bellies  even, beg¬ 
ging  Congress  to  remove  the  tax  aud  reduce 
the  licence  fees.  At  their  convention  recent¬ 
ly  held  at  St.  Louis,  they  decided  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  reduce  the  license  fees  of  retail  deal¬ 
ers  from  $4S  to  $12  per  year,  and  now  they 


are  circulating  petitions  everywhere  asking 
Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill,  and  are  telling 
all  sorts  of  stories  to  induce  farmers  to  sign 
them ;  but  no  one  should  place  any  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  they  say  now  than  before. 
The  fact  is, the  whole  business  is  a  fraud  aud  cau 
thrive  only  through  fraud,  and  the  statements 
so  widely  circulated,  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  every 
sheep  50  cents,  of  every  hog  $2,  and  of  each 
bullock  from  $10  to  $15,  arc  jhstas  false  as  the 
other  misrepresentations  made  by  them.  In 
its  manufacture  they  do  nob  always  use  even 
the  best  classes  of  animal  fats,  but  often  the 
refuse  of  the  slaughter-houses.  The  rendering 
shops  and  the  cattle-yards  aud  the  manufac¬ 
turers  care  not  a  straw  for  the  amnuutof  the 
tax  levied  or  of  the  fees  collected  for  license, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  compel  the  sale  of  the 
bogus  stuff  for  just  what  it  is.  Every  pack¬ 
age  must  now  be  branded  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
tailed  from  these  packages,  and  people  can  no 
longer  be  imposed  upou  and  defrauded,  and 
few  care  to  buy  the  stuff  knowingly,  even  at 
the  greatly  reduced  prices 
Again,  they  have  said,  aud  papers  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them  or  paid  by  their  money, 
have  widely  circulated  the  statement  “that 
the  law  acted  in  their  favor;  that  the  stam p 
was  a  guarantee  of  purity  .and  that  the  sale  of 
the  stuff  was  greatly  increasing.”  If  this- be 
true,  why  so  much  squealing  and  why  such 
frantic  efforts  to  have  such  a  beneficent  law 
repealed!  The  best  evidence  of  the  law’s  ef¬ 
fect.  aud  that  it  is  protecting  both  the  manu¬ 
facturers  aud  users  of  honest  butter,  is  the  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  the  friends  of  the  bogus  com¬ 
modity.  If  you  see  two  boys  fighting  aud 


hear  one  of  them  squeal,  you  cau  just  be  sure 
it  is  the  one  that  is  getting  the  worst  of  the 
fight,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  oleo  manu¬ 
facturers,  They  care  nothing  for  the  money 
collected  iu  licenses  aud  fees,  but  the  fact 
that  every  dealer  who  sells  it  must  publish  the 
fact  to  his  customers,  aud  that  it  can  he  sold 
for  only  what  it  is  and  not  as  butter,  is  what 
hurts,  and  these  wily  individuals  are  bound  to 
overthrow  the  law,  and  both  the  makers  and 
users  of  butter  should  not  forget  the  fact  or 
cease  to  closely  watch  their  movements. 

Further,  these  fellows  are  bitterly  hostile  to 
every  member  o£  either  House  of  Congress 
who  actively  assisted  in  the  passage  of  the  law, 
aud  all  fanners, without  regard  to  party  lines, 
should  use  their  best  influence  to  elect  or  re- 
elect^  those  who  have  stood  by  them  in  this 
fight.  j.  s.  woodward. 


WINTER  DAIRYING. 


It  is  claimed  by  some  that  cows  give  more 
milk  when  winter  dairying  is  practiced  than 
when  summer  dairying  is  followed.  It  is 
easier  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  through  the 
winter  aud  prolong  it  into  summer,  than  to 
prolong  it  in  winter  after  the  stimulus  of  ma¬ 
ternity  begins  to  subside  and  the  mess  to 
shrink.  Besides,  as  most  herds  are  managed, 
from  grass  to  hay  is  a  most  trying  time,  with 
alternate  hot  and  cold  blasts,  and  a  diet  that 
is  neither  green  uor  dry,  aud  often  not  regular. 
It  is  worse  than  from  hay  to  grass  iu  the 
spring,  when  the  temperature  is  softening  in¬ 
stead  of  hardening,  aud  the  bite  of  green  stuff 
nipped  hero  and  there  is  so  relishing,  re¬ 
freshing  and  invigorating.  Tu  summer  dairy¬ 
ing,  the  COWS  go  dry  in  winter,  when  it  is  most 
expensive  keeping  them,  while  in  winter 
dairying  they  go  dry  through  the  hot  season, 
when  feed  is  cheap,  if  it  is  not  abundant,  aud 
au  extra  grain  feed  is  not  needed  to  keep  up 
the  temperature.  This,  too,  is  a  busy  season, 


when  release  from  milking  gives  more  time 
for  general  farm  work.  T.  d.  c. 


Burnt  topics. 

ABOUT  THE  HATCH  BILL. 

r  _ 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  Rural’s  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  leading  principle  of  the  Hatch 
Bill,  that  of  appropriating  money  to  be  spent 
in  experiments  in  agricultural  science.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  note  your  discriminating  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  bill,  aud  your  reference  to  the 
fact  that,  in  its  original  form,  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  sufficiently  absolute  guaranty  that  the 
money  it  calls  for  will  be  spent  for  the  purpose 
desired.  If,  however,  you  have  followed  up 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  at  Washington,  you 
know  that  several  amendments  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  that  will  strengthen  its  weak  points,  eli¬ 
minate  its  objectionable  features,  aud  make  it 
a  measure  that  will  most  surely  and  economi¬ 
cally  bring  about  the  results  that  we  all  de¬ 
sire.  But  the  fact  that  some  of  the  institutions 
that  receive  the  agricultural  college  fund  have 
not  applied  that  fund  as  the  Land  Grant  Act 
of  18(52  designed,  can  have  very  little  relation 
to  this  matter,  provided  an  amendment  is 
adopted  to  the  Hatch  Bill,  making  the  mis¬ 
application  of  tue  fuuds  practically  impossible. 
Senator  Edmunds's  suggestion  covers  this 
poiut  very  thoroughly.  He  would  amend  the 
bill  so  that  the  treasurer  of  each  agricultural 
college  which  receives  the  Hatch  experiment 
station  fund  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
be  deemed  the  disbursing  agent  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  give  bonds  and  ac¬ 


countings  accordingly.  This  would  bring  the 
State  treasurers  under  the  United  States  laws. 
They  would  have  to  give  bonds  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  their  duties,  as  others  who 
handle  government  money  are  obliged  to  do. 
They  would  have  to  submit  reports  of  their 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  law;  and  their 
accounts  would  be  audited  at  Washington,  aud 
if  it  appeared  that  they  had  allowed  money  to 
be  spent  for  purposes  not  iu  accord  with  the 
design  of  the  bill,  the  State  Treasurers  would 
be  clearly  amenable  under  the  United  States 
laws  as  defaulters,  and  the  amount  of  the 
money  thus  misapplied,  or  technically  em¬ 
bezzled,  would  be  collected  from  their  houds- 
meu.  Gen.  Hawley  has  prepared  a  strong  re¬ 
solution  covering  this  point  iu  au  equally 
strong  manner,  but  iu  a  less  objectionable 
form  to  those  who  are  sticklers  for  State 
rights.  Again,  in  case  the  bill  passes,  iu  what¬ 
ever  form  it  Is  enacted  the  fund  will  bo  au 
annual  appropriation,  and  if  it  appears  from 
the  reports  of  any  station  that  the  funds  are 
being  misapplied,  the  agricultural  press  of  the 
country  will  see  to  it  t  at  this  fact  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress,  when  the  appro¬ 
priation  will  either  be  withdrawn  or  the  sta¬ 
tion  will  bo  allowed  another  year  to  amend  its 
ways,  according  to  the  discretion  of  Congress. 

The  Rural  says  that  any  system  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  that  is  to  be  influenced  by 
Washington  politicians  will  cost  far  more 
than  it  can  be  worth;  and  very  likely  that  is 
true.  Section  4  of  the  original  Hatch  Bill 
contains  the  objectionable  proviso  that  the 
Commisisoner  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 
the  standard  of  valuation  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  expressly  limits  his  power  and 
authority  over  the  stations  to  this  one  thing. 
The  following  substitute  for  section  4  has 
been  approved  by  many  friends  of  the  bill, 
aud  ought,  to  meet  with  the  favor  of  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  order  to  secure,  so  far 
as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods,  aud 
results  iu  the  work  of  said  stations,  it  shall  be 


the  duty  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  by  the  advice  and  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  a  Commission  composed  of  the  direct¬ 
ors  (or  a  majority  thereof),  of  the  stations  re¬ 
ceiving  the  appropriation  hereinafter  made, 
to  lay  out  certain  lines  of  work  and  methods 
which  each  of  said  stations  shall  prosecute  and 
adopt  to  the  extent  of  at  least  15  per  cent,  of 
said  appropriation:  but  nothing  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  said 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  control  or  di¬ 
rect  the  work  or  management  of  any  such  sta¬ 
tion,  except  in  the  manner  annually  provided 
and  approved  by  the  said  Commissioner,  and 
to  the  extent  of  the  income  above  set  forth.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  stations,  an¬ 
nually.  on  or  before  the  first  dav of  February, 
to  make  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
rory  in  which  it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed 
renort  of  Its  operations.  Including  a  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  copy  of  which 
report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  stations,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Aerieulture.  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  th*  TJn ited  States. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  further  co¬ 
operation  among  such  colleges  or  stations,  and 
of  coordinating  the  results  of  their  work.it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  collect  and  publish  at  least  monthly, 
the  results  of  such  work  in  the  United  States 
and  iu  foreign  countries,  aud  to  provide  a 
suitable  place  for  holding  annual  meetings  or 
conventions  of  the  directors  or  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  such  colleges  or  stations. 

Yon  see  this  substitute  provides  for  a  system 
of  eo-operatiou  among  the  station,  sthat  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  statiou  directors  among 
themselves.  The  influence  that  Washington 
politicians  could  have  on  the  work  uuder  the 
proposed  section  will  have  to  be  magnified 
very  much  in  order  to  be  apparent  at  all.  The 
necessity  of  some  such  co-operation,  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  expen¬ 
diture,  is  apparent  to  every  thinking  man. 
There  are  many  other  points  about  this 
Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment,  station  Bill 
that  might  be  discussed  at  leugth.  It  is  the 
principle  of  the  bill  that  we  contend  for,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Rural  is  lending  its 
powerful  influence  to  the  support  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  And  while  the  original  Hatch  Bill 
embodying  this  principle  is  loose  in  some 
respects,  I  think  that  if  we  all  work  together 
iu  urging  the  matter  upon  Congress,  we  shall 
be  successful  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  which,  taking  the  Hatch  Bill  as  a  basis, 
will  be  “a  much  stronger  aud  safer  measure,” 
and  oue  that  will  “more  surely  and  more 
economically  bring  about  the  results  we  so 
much  desire.”  Herbert  myrick. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


THE  LIGHTS  OF  HOME. 


A  bit  of  garden  where  the  summer  sun 
Bids  glad  "good-mornings,”  lingering  “good- 
nights 

Where  clematis  and  honeysuckle  run 
In  reckless  rivalry  to  dizzy  bights— 

Where  violets  bloom  In  spring-time,  rivaling 
The  tender  azure  of  the  vernal  dome. 

And  robins  come,  their  earliest  song  to  sing. 

And  build  in  happy  faith  their  summer  home— 

A  bit  of  lawu  where  shadows  huger  long 
Through  summer  mornings,  and  eaeh  passing 
breeze 

Loiters  a  while  to  sing  its  minstrel  song 
Of  love  and  laughter  to  the  maple  trees. 

While  crickets  vainly  strive  to  catch  the  tune 
And  bumble-bees  grow  boisterous  with  delight, 

TUI  shadows  come  again  with  afternoon 
Aud  lengthen  slowly  eastward  into  night. 

Between  the  two.  a  cottage  nestling  low— 

Fair  when  the  sunset  -miles,  the  night  to  greet 
Bui  yet  more  fair,  when  o’er  the  drifted  snow 
Its  own  bright  welcome  hastes  my  weary  feet. 

With  sullen  roar  and  fickle  winds  go  past— 

The  trembling  maples  whisper  thi-tr  affright  — 

But,  gleaming  golden  through  the  whitened  blast, 

The  lights  of  home  shine  out  across  the  night. 

*  *  •  ♦  *  *  *  • 

The  bitter  winds  blow  some  day  through  our  lives 
And  In  our  hearts  is  manv  an  empty  nest 
And  o’er  the  garden  of  our  youth  there  drives 
The  snow  of  sorrow.  Brightest  theu  and  best 
The  lights  of  home  shine  out  across  the  storm 
To  welcome  weary  feet  and  hearts  that  ache. 

And,  lo!  their  wonder-working  beams  transform 
To  golden  blessings  every  falling  flake. 

— Arthur  Home  ell,  it  Good  Housekeeping. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 


Philadelphia  has  followed  the  example 
set  by  New  York  in  appointing  a  woman  as 
School  Commissioner.  At.  Washington  advo¬ 
cates  of  feminine  equality  have  scored  an¬ 
other  point :  a  woman  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  a  Congressional  committee,  the  first 
time  such  au  office  has  been  bestowed  upon 
one  of  the  gentle  sex. 

A  novel  material  for  beaufet  scarfs  is  ordi¬ 
nary  blue  or  brown  jean.  It  must  have  odd 
geometrical  design  worked  on  the  ends,  in 
white  embroidery  cotton,  and  is  further 
adorned  by  a  white  knotted  fringe.  The  dull 
coloring,  in  this  heavy  stuff,  shows  up  the  em¬ 
broidery — which  may  be  in  outline — very  fine¬ 
ly.  Some  decorative  genius  previously  dis¬ 
covered  the  artistic  value  of  this  homely  stuff 


At  Sir  Roderick  Cameron’s  beautiful  Staten 
Islaud  home  the  walls  of  the  main  hall  are 
covered  with  blue  .iean,  put  on  like  paper. 
There  is  a  dado  and  frieze  of  dull  red  and 
gold,  and  the  whole  effect  is  charmiug.  The 
rich,  dull  blue  forms  a  most  effective  back¬ 
ground  for  bits  of  armor  and  the  like. 

The  opera  in  New  York  is  gaining  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  menagerie,  it  seems.  A  prominent 
society  woman,  who  attracted  much  notice 
through  selecting  a  turtle  as  familiar  pet.  now 
takes  this  pleasing  rent-ile  into  her  opera  box, 
where  it  reposes  on  a  bed  of  hyacinths,  She 
is  also  accompanied  by  a  pet  squirrel,  If  her 
example  is  to  be  imitated,  the  stockholders  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  may  find  it 
necessary  to  add  commodious  cages,  or  dens, 
to  the  boxes,  to  accommodate  the  live  stock  of 
their  box  holders. 

If  criticism  or  denunciation  is  of  any  avail, 
the  immodestly  low-cut  gowns  of  fashionable 
women  should  soon  lose  their  supremacy. 
Both  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  and  the  Rev.  Heber 
Newton  have  denounced  the  fashion  from  the 
pulpit  in  no  measured  terms,  while  newspaper 
criticism  grows  severer  every  day.  Dr.  Dix’s 
words  are  particularly  earnest  and  emphatic, 
and  gaiu  extra  weight  coming,  as  they  do, 
from  a  conservative  clergyman  who  counts 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  offenders  among 
his  congregation. 

THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

S.  J.  L. 

It  is  a  topic  that  has  received  the  attention 
of  scores  of  writers;  still  it  stares  us  in  the 
face,  and  I  see  no  remedy  until  that  superior 
being,  man,  can  be  made  to  realize  that 
women  have  a  little  natural  common  sense. 
It  is  truly  wonderful  what  airs  a  iuou  puts  ou 
when  discussing  money  matters  with  his  wife, 
she  having  requested  the  small  sum  of  50 
cents  a  week  for  her  personal  outlay.  He 
takes  the  high  mora  l  ground  that  she  has  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  value  of  money 
— (she  certain  ly  has  a  most  vivid  conception 
of  the  want  of  it).  He  reproachfully  calls  her 
attention  to  tbe  fact  that  he  is  a  poor  strug¬ 
gling  piece  of  humanity,  who  is  working  ear¬ 
ly  au<l  late  to  maintain  his  extravagant  fami¬ 
ly,  and  were  it  not  for  him  what  little  proper¬ 
ty  they  had  would  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  In  fact,  she  showed  her  improvidence 
by  wishing  for  any  money  to  spend,  other 
than  under  his  strict  supervision. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  that  very  man,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  goes  up  town  and  spends  foolishly  what 
would  lie  sufficient  to  supply  his  wife’s  modest 
request  for  two  months.  I  do  not  wish  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  that  pleasure,  but  insist  upon  his 
wife  being  given  the  same  privilege.  In  the 
case  of  a  woman  with  moue3r,  how  kindly  her 
husband  relieves  her  of  the  burden — manages 
it  for  her  in  the  name  of  the  family.  But 
when  she  suggests  that  a  small  part  of  the  in¬ 
terest  be  set  aside  for  her  special  use,  he  is 
filled  with  horror  or  righteous  indignation — 
Does  she  wish  to  deprive  her  family  of  food? 
Does  she  realize  the  ruin  that  would  encom¬ 
pass  them?  etc.  He  is  managing  the  property 
for  her  interest,  and  any  well-balanced  wo¬ 
man  would  be  content.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  a 
business  man  could  mauage  an  estate 
better  than  a  woman  who  has  never 
been  allowed  to  buy  her  own  dresses, 

but  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 

that  a.  man  could  spread  out  50  cents 
a  week  any  more  judiciously  than  the  average 
woman.  There  are  very  few  cases  where  a 
woman  neglects  her  children’s  wants  if  she 
has  the  means,  rather  going  without  herself, 
aud  I  am  sure  as  much  caunot  bo  said  of  the 
meu.  When  a  man  takes  all  his  wife’s  money 
and  selfishly  appropriates  it  to  his  own  uses  to 
lighten  his  labor,  leaving  all  the  ineouve-  • 
nieuces  for  his  wife  to  struggle  with,  when 
she  requests  a  slight  though  necessary  outlay 
for  her  convenience,  he  rewards  her  by  an 
indifferent;  "If  you  want  it  you’ll  have  to  get 
it  the  best  way  you  eau;  I’ve  no  money  to 
spend.”  That  man  is  a  coward,  aud  his  wife 
ought  to  turn  into  a  female  Quilp  and  treat 
him  to  a  series  of  pinches.  Right  is  right, 
aud  who  helps  to  get  and  keep  property  more 
than  the  wife?  How  often  we  hear  men  say, 
that  a  man  does  not  lay  up  anything  till  he 
gets  married.  What  is  that  but  a  recommend 
for  the  wife’s  ability  to  save? 

I’m  an  old  maid  (now  don’t  all  say,  ‘‘I  knew 
it”)  without  any  prospects,  but  should  my 
great  uncle  leave  me  a  fortune,  and  I  be  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  mau  (you  see  this  is  a 
case  of  “ifs”),  I’ll  have  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  I  urn  willing  to  divide;  he  shall 
have  half,  but  no  amount  of  grumblings, 
huffiness  or  persuasion  will  wrench  from  this 
grasp  uni  half.  I'm  sure  that  is  fair.  I  don’t 
expect  him  to  give  me  half  of  his  property — 
but  why  discuss  impossibilities.  My  great 
uncle  is  still  living,  he  has  yet  his  fortune  to 
make,  and  I  caunot  see  even  the  ghost  of  a 
man  in  future  store  for  me.  Alas  I 


HEALTHFUL  SLEEP. 

E.  G.  T. 

The  common  causes  of  sleeplessness,  are  an 
overtired  brain,  and  an  empty  stomach.  The 
old-time  prejudice  about  fasting  for  several 
horn’s  before  going  to  bed,  like  many  other 
old  wives’  fables,  is  no  longer  rigidly  fallowed 
by  sensible  people.  The  writer  has  proved  in 
many  cases  besides  his  own,  that  a  light  sup¬ 
per  of  plain  food  shortly  before  retiring  will 
often  prevent  a  wakef  ul  night,  when  nothing 
else  but.  opiates  that  should  be  shunned  would 
produce  the  desired  result.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  use  discretion  and  uot  overload 
the  stomach,  or  take  anything  except  light  and 
easily  digested  food,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect  a 
good  night’s  rest  with  an  empty  stomach 
clamoriug  for  food. 

Excitement,  worry  aud  auxiety,  although 
they  have  their  seat  in  the  brain,  interfere 
with  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  in  like 
manner  anything  that  over-taxes  or  irritates 
the  stomach,  disorders  the  circulation  and 
nutrition  of  the  braiu.  Overworked  persons 
often  resort  to  excessive  smoking,  or  to  tea, 
coffee  or  alcohol  to  stimulate  their  tired  men¬ 
tal  faculties.  This  is  simply  burning  the  can¬ 
dle  at,  both  ends,  as  these  stimulants  taken  in 
excess  in  themselves  cause  sleeplessness,  while 
a  recourse  to  drugs  to  conduit  their  effects  is 
most  mischievous  and  dangerous.  Remove 
the  cause  laud  iu  tbe  above  case  it  can  be 
done),  and  the  effect,  will  generally  yield  to 
proper  treatment.  Exercise,  which  need  not 
be  of  a  violent  character,  or  of  undue  amount, 
tends  to  produce  healthful  sleep,  but  walking 
in  itself,  if  the  mind  he  uot  diverted  will  hard¬ 
ly  produce  the  desired  result.  Undoubtedly 
Lord  Palmerston’s  cure  for  gout,  horsebnek 
riding,  is  the  best  possible  exercise  for  those 
whose  minds  are  continually  at  work.  Of 
course  every  mail  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
horse,  but  many  a  man  sjieuds  as  much  on 
tobacco,  liquor  aud  drugs,  as  would  suffice  to 
pay  for  an  hour’s  daily  exercise  in  the  saddle. 


WOMANS  BEAUTY.— AIDS  TO  NA¬ 
TURE. 


A.  E.  W. 


It  has  been  said  that  if  the  proper  study  of 
man  is  mankind,  the  profitable  study  of  wo¬ 
man  is  the  preservation  of  her  beauty  and  the 
care  of  her  person.  Great  beauty  is  given  to 
only  a  fortunate  few,  but  there  is  never  a  wo¬ 
man  so  plain  that  she  eanrot  increase  her 
plainness,  eveu  to  the  verge  of  repulsiveness, 
by  neglecting  tbe  care  of  her  skin,  teeth,  nails 
and  hair.  One  would  rather  see  a  plain  hand 
beautifully  kept,  with  polished  nails  neatly 
trimmed,  than  a  hand  ‘’fit  for  a  sculptor’s 
model,”  with  slovenly  nails,  and  a  suggestion 
that  soap  is  excluded  from  the  toilet.  A  wo¬ 
man  of  no  special  beauty,  who  has  assiduous¬ 
ly  preserved  such  very  ordinary  attractions 
as  she  may  have  been  possessed  of  will  be  an 
agreeable  object  at  forty,  while  her  ouce  much 
more  beautiful  sister,  who  has  been  neglectful 
of  her  charms,  will  be  positively  ugly. 

A  good  complexion  is  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  of  any  face,  aud  where  nature  has 
supplied  this,  in  common  gratitude  one  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  it.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  a  sine  qua  non,  still  water  is  most 
serviceable  in  moderate  amounts  aud  at  a 
moderate  temperature.  It  is  very  fashionable 
for  the  heroine  of  a  novel  to  lake  a  plunge 
bath  every  morning,  but  there  are  few  women 
who  cau  endure  a  cold  bath ;  a  tepid  one  is 
much  more  comfortable  and  quite  as  health¬ 
ful.  Very  cold  or  very  hot  baths  diminish 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin  aud  its  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  external  irritants,  Soft  water  is 
better  than  hard,  aud  hard  toilet  soaps  arc 
better  than  soft,  potash  soaps.  If  any  powder 
must  he  used,  let  it.  he  a  simple,  finely-ground 
starch  or  magnesia;  both  of  these  are  entirely 
harmless,  and  often  act  as  a  useful  protection 
against  dust  and  other  irritating  substances. 
The  face  should  he  washed  night  and  morning 
with  a  small  amount  of  soap,  preferably  tine 
toilet,  after  which  apply  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine  and  rose-water.  If  the  face  is  manip¬ 
ulated  with  a  small  quantity  of  olive-oil  for 
five  minutes  night  and  morning,  premature 
wrinkles  will  disappear.  A  too  frequent  ap¬ 
plication  of  alcohol  (as  in  bay-rum,  Floridn- 
water,  cologne,  etc.),  makes  the  skin  dry  and 
brittle,  and  impairs  its  nutrition.  An  emol¬ 
lient  bath  will  make  the  skin  elastic,  and  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  added  will  destroy  any 
odor  from  perspiration. 

A  preparation  of  bran  and  hurley  used  in¬ 
stead  of  soap  will  soften  and  beautif  y  the  skin. 
Boil  six  pounds  of  barley  and  two  of  bran  in 
soft  water  for  several  hours  until  tbe  mixture 
becomes  as  thick  as  a  heavy  oil.  Apply  this 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  with  a  lluunel  cloth, 
wash  it  off  with  warm  water;  rub  in  some 
almond-oil;  take  a  quick  bath  and  rub  the 
skin  thoroughly  dry.  If  the  hands  are  treated 
iu  this  way  night  aud  morning  they  will  soon 
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be  soft  and  white.  Even  if  your  purse  is  a 
slender  one,  it  will  pay  to  make  one  visit  to  a 
manicure,  and  after  having  watched  the  pro¬ 
cess.  you  will,  with  a  little  practice  and  the 
same  care,  lie  able  to  produce  the  same  results. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  long  hair  clean 
and  tree  from  dandruff.  Frequent  brushing 
is,  of  course,  a  necessity,  and  the  fine  comb,  if 
it  is  gently  used,  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  scalp, 
is  also  to  be  commended.  A  good  wash  is 
made  from  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salts  of  Tar¬ 
tar,  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  dissolved  in 
a  gill  of  water,  and  well  rubbed  into  the  hair. 
To  prevent  dryness  after  washing  make  a 
lotion  of  an  ounce  each  of  rosewater  and  col¬ 
ogne  and  half  an  ounce  of  vinegar  of  eanthar- 
ides.  Apply  this  to  the  scalp  with  a  small 
sponge  while  the  hair  is  wet. 

There  is  no  better  tooth  powder  than  pow¬ 
dered  orris  root.  Ouce  a  week  use  castile 
soap  and  once  a  month  powdered  charcoal. 
All  of  these  are  great  helps  in  keeping  the 
breath  sweet.  Coarse,  white  button-hole  twist 
should  be  used  after  every  meal  to  dislodge 
substances  between  tbe  teeth.  If  a  woman  is 
wise  she  will  never  begrudge  money  .spent,  at 
the  dentist’s.  Better  buy  less  jewelry  aud 
spend  the  balance  in  preserving  your  teeth, 
than  to  wear  false  teeth,  and  any  amount  of 
bracelets,  rings,  aud  brooches. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Labor  is  tbe  girdle  of  manliness. — Canon 

Farrar  . . .  . . 

Study  the  grace  of  silence  when  provoked. 
Resolve  to  defer  repl y  to  another  day. 

An  open  mind,  an  open  hand  and  an  open 

heart  will  fiud  everywhere  an  open  door . 

The  real  things  are  inside,  the  real  world  is 
the  inside  world.  God  is  uot  up,  nor  down, 
but  in  the  midst. 

An  idle,  isolated  life  never  gave  strength  to 
any  human  soul.  Bonds  and  burdens  are  or¬ 
dained  of  God,  and  strength  is  found  iu  bear¬ 
ing  uot  shirking  them . . . 

Every  congregation  preaches  louder  by 
action  iu  daily  life  than  the  minister  can  by 

words .  .  . 

Single-minded  men  always  succeed.  The 
wedge,  says  Carlyle,  will  rend  rocks,  but  its 
edge  must  be  sharp  aud  single:  if  it  be  double, 
the  wedge  is  bruised  in  pieces,  and  will  rend 

nothing . . 

W hen  the  forenoons  of  life  are  wasted  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  fruitful 

evening  . . . 

No  woman  is  educated  who  is  uot  equal  to 
the  successful  management  of  a  family . 

Domestic  Cooiroiraj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

One  (joocl  resolution — not  to  make  excuses. 
HOUSEKEEPING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  long  life  of  the  whale  leads  me  to  note 
an  observation  I  made  while  iu  New  Englaud, 
which  statistics  may  not  confirm,  that  New 
England  women  live  to  a  more  advanced  age 
than  do  the  women  of  any  other  locality  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  quite  a  number  bad  seen  a  hundred 
birthdays,  aud  were  still  eujoyiug  life  very 
keenly.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  econ¬ 
omy  and  frugality  are  not  killing  burdens  at 
all  events,  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  united 
with  the  thrifty  look  of  the  neatly  kept  homes 
— wooden  houses,  for  the  most  part  (minted 
white,  a  good  many  houses  shingled  all  over 
— betokened  the  necessity  of  “  faculty  ”  iu  a 
high  degree,  when  every  cent  iu  the  dollar 
was  looked  at  t  wice  before  being  spent.  I  saw 
small  farmers  in  pantaloons  patched  like  a 
crazy  quilt,  but  very  neatly  done,  and  one 
feature  of  tbe  dress  of  men  and  boys  was  sen¬ 
sible  in  the  highest  degree — they  generally 
wore  flannel  shirts  in  lieu  of  cotton — much 
safer  for  the  health  and  a  saving  at  the  wash- 
tub  and  ironing-board,  that  the  women  of  the 
house  certainly  appreciate.  This  custom  prob¬ 
ably  has  been  born  ol'  the  sea  and  the  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  coust,  aud  ratified  of  late  years  by 
the  fashions  imported  by  tourists,  who,  how¬ 
ever  "swell"  they  may  be,  put  on  flannel 
at  the  seashore.  But  for  farm  work,  any¬ 
where,  it  should  he  preferred  for  all  reasons 
to  cotton  or  linen. 

One  New  England  woman  who  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Miles  Stand ish — and  to  be  a 
‘•direct  descendant”  of  the  Mayflower  pilgrims 
is  akin  to  an  F.  1<\  V,  in  Virginia — took  me 
through  her  house  which  she  had  planned: 
“every  room  had  a  closet  but.  one" — and  she 
proceeded  to  tell  me  how  she  had  managed 
for  that  one.  She  had  iuveuted  a  portable 
closet,  for  which  she  thought  she  ought  to 
have  a  “payteut”— as  she  expressed  herself. 
It  was  a  skeleton  affair — simply  a  light  wooden 
frame-work,  strengthened  with  strips  of 


boards,  which  served  for  shelves,  and  the  out¬ 
ride  neatly  covered  with  cretonne,  and  was  not 
a  bad-looking  piece  of  furniture  iu  the  room. 

Vermont  seems  to  furnish  Massachusetts 
largely  with  butter,  which  we  invariably 
found  of  good  quality  On  Nantucket  Island 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  milk  of  cows  pas¬ 
tured  there  is  the  best  in  the  world  for  inva¬ 
lids,  because  of  the  healing  herbs  which 
abound  and  which  are  eaten  by  the  cows. 
On  Martha's  Vineyard  we  found  the  milk 
flavored  with  an  “herb”  that  wo  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  was  garlic,  which  is  so  “healthy”  that 
hotel  men  always  wonder  why  one  can’t  enjoy 
drinking  it. 

Brainy  as  New  England  may  be,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  there  is  the  same  devotion  to 
meat  eating  as  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Apples  were  wasting  under  the  trees 
iu  great  quantities,  but  never  an  apple  did  we 
once  see  on  the  tables,  aud  very  rarely  in  any 
form  cooked.  Doughnuts  were  never  lacking 
as  a  hreakfastdish — a  Yankee  evidently  would 
as  soon  think  of  breakfasting  without  dough¬ 
nuts  as  without  bread.  The  New  Euglaud 
home-grown  mutton  is  good,  and  the  country 
people,  l  judge,  use  it  far  more  than  they  do 
beef.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
beef,  the  long  distances  over  which  the  cattle 
are  transported,  and  the  questionable  condi¬ 
tion  both  of  the  cattle  and  the  transported 
meat,  would  abstain  far  more  than  they  do 
from  beef  eating.  1  frankly  confess  that  the 
difference  between  the  home-grown  beef  of 
the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  market  beef  of  the 
Atlantic  is  so  great  that  I  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  the  latter  with  aversion.  If  it  were  not 
that  meat  is  the  base  of  most  soups,  I  should 
taboo  it  altogether.  It  seems  but  such  a  little 
remove  from  cannibalism  to  kill  iuuoceut 
animals  and  then  eat  their  dead  bodies. 

The  hotel  keepers  had  their  trials  with  sum¬ 
mer  boarders.  At  one  place  all  the  women 
and  children  were  gathering  the  moss  that 
grew  ou  the  rocks — the  Irish  moss  of  com¬ 
merce — ami  all  through  the  houseaud  grounds 
were  bits  of  moss  strewn  about.  At  another 
place  the  mania  was  for  the  fragrant,  needles 
of  the  fir.  which,  when  dried  were  used  for 
stuffing  pillows  and  cushions.  The  needles 
made  a  fresh,  sweet  pillow  for  the  sofa  or 
couch,  and  when  inclosed  in  a  case  of  pongee 
silk  with  a  branch  of  pine  embroidered  on  one 
side,  it  is  really  very  charming  along  with  its 
suggest! veness.  Some  women  make  the  case 
like  a  bag,  facing  the  inside  of  the  top  to  the 
depth  of  a  finger  with  brown  sdk,  aud  running 
in  a  drawstriDg,  tie  with  a  brown  ribbon.  The 
pongee  silk  is  washable  and  if  the  embroidery 
is  done  iu  good  silk,  the  cover  can  be  cleaned 
readily.  Of  course,  in  resting  one’s  head  on  a 
pretty  cushion  one  should  have  the  discretion 
to  make  use  of  the  side  least  ornamented. 

At  one  house  where  we  visited,  the  hostess 
had  for  dessert  one  day  a  very  nice,  plain 
plum  pudding  which  she  had  made  a  week  be¬ 
fore.  She  said  that  on  account  of  its  keeping 
quality,  she  found  it  very  convenient  to 
have  one  always  on  hand  for  emergencies.  It 
was  hot,  light,  and  fragrant,  free  from  brandy 
or  wine,  and  deemed  to  digest  readily— quite 
unlike  the  plum  puddings  served  on  ship¬ 
board,  wreathed  in  a  blue  flame  and  inspiring 
“  dreams  most  foul  ’’ — 

In  a  beautifully  fitted  up  bed-chamber  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  peculiarity  in  the  pillow  furniture, 
that  maybe  common  enough  iu  New  England 
aud  elsewhere,  only  I  had  uot  before  seen  it. 
The  great,  square  pillows, designed  as  supports 
for  pillow-shuuis,  were  stuffed  hard  with  hair 
or  shredded  husks,  while  across  the  foot  of  the 
bed  were  laid  feather  pillows  of  normal  size 
for  use  in  sleeping — only  brought  out  from  the 
linen  closet  when  required.  Of  course  for 
showa  pillow  stuffed  witli  hay  is  os  good  as  any ; 
but  not  for  use,  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  people  who  care  for  an  extra  large  pillow  to 
sleep  on.  New  England  has  been  the  home  of 
a  great  deal  of  handsome,  old  furniture, 
brought  over  from  England  and  Europe  iu 
Colonial  times.  Bric-a-brac  dealers  have  their 
agents  all  through  the  country  on  the  lookout 
for  every  thing  quaint  and  old,  from  tea  pots 
to  spinning  wheels,  and  some  very  curious  and 
and  beautiful  things  are  to  be  seen  in  these 
shops.  Of  course,  well-to-do  New  England 
families  do  uot  part  with  their  heirlooms,  and 
in  nearly  nil  old  homesteads  there  are  tables, 
chairs,  side-boards  and  cloeks  of  mahogany 
of  comparative  antiquity.  But  families  die, 
or  become  straitened  in  circumstances,  and 
then  the  cherished  furniture  falls  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  New  England  is 
old-fashioned  iu  comparison  with  the  West, 
“hack woodsy”  even.  The  women  spend  far 
less  on  dress — there  is  lei  s  rush  ami  hurry- 
more  repose  of  character — a  higher  regard  for 
honest  work — less  contempt  for  the  peuny.aud 
honesty  is  not  dead  in  that  laud,  for  one  hotel 
keeper,  upon  fiudiug  that  he  had  over¬ 
charged  us  in  his  bill,  refunded  the  amount 
to  us  some  days  later,  in  postage  stamps,  in  u 
letter. 


PITHS. 

We  know  of  two  children  who  were  made 
merry  on  Christmas  day  without  the  aid  of 
candy,  nuts,  raisins,  pie,  pudding  or  cake,  and 
we  also  know  that  if  they  had  eaten  of  one  or 
all  of  those  so-thought  necessary  holiday  ac¬ 
cessor)  os,  they  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  good 
health  and  spirits  they  did  the  day  after. 

Cleanliness  of  person  aud  dress  is  a  woman’s 
greatest  charm ;  in  truth,  she  can’t  afford  to 
be  a  sloven. 

The  loss  jewelry  worn  by  children,  the 
better. 

In  cold  weather  flour  for  bread  should  be 
warmed  before  mixing,  if  you  would  have  the 
dough  raise  quickly. 

One  hears  much  of  the  duty  children  owe  to 
their  parents;  how  about  the  duty  of  parents 
to  their  children  f 

For  toothache  or  neuralgic  paius  in  the  face 
wet. several  thicknesses  of  flannel  or  cotton 
with  alcohol  and  bind  tightly  over  the  affect¬ 
ed  part. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  to  compel  a  child  who 
is  afraid  in  the  dark,  to  go  to  bed  alone. 

m  ^  ■  ■  ■■  — 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  .TACK. 

The  Amateur  Cook  scalded  her  hand  not 
long  ago,  aud  the  scar  still  remains.  She 
applied  baking  soda,  but  it  blistered  so  that 
oil  aud  wadding  had  to  be  applied.  I  have 
since  seen  that  corn  meal  moistened  with  good 
vinegar  aud  applied  at  once,  will  give  relief. 
It  must  l>e  an  old  remedy,  for  an  old  gentleman 
of  Si,  tells  me  that  ,vheu  he  was  a  child  he 
was  very  badly  scalded  while  his  father  was 
living  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  estate,  and  Lady 
Scott  took  a  wheaten  loaf  aud  made  a  poultice 
with  it  ami  vinegar.  As  such  bread  was 
scarce  in  those  days  the  fact  was  considered 
worth  recording.  The  yelk  of  uu  egg  and 
glycerine,  if  applied  at  once,  will  prevent 
blistering,  I  am  told — but  it  came  too  late  for 
any  experiment  in  thus  case. 

One  of  the  children  discovered  that  by  soak¬ 
ing  his  boots  in  thick  soap  water  they  became 
impervious  to  water,  the  mixture  with  the 
fatty  acid  in  the  leather  forming  a  preventive 
more  effectual  than  many  so-called  leather 
varnishes. 

We  have  been  very  busy  in  the  kitchen  this 
last  week  or  two — Christmas  brings  extra 
guests  aud  extra  cooking,  but  there  isgeneraL 
ly  a  happy  reunion,  and  the  enjoyment  pays 
for  the  trouble.  The  new  year  is  a  season,  too, 
of  busy  moments  to  the  housekeeper,  but  gen¬ 
erally  afterward  there  is  a  season  of  rest,  of 
settling  down  to  the  winter  duties  tnat  last, 
till  thoughts  of  spring  flowers  come  with 
Easter. 

The  Amateur  Sportsman  has  just  now  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  the  brush  of  a  skunk  that  he 
found  dead  in  a  tree.  He  thought  I  would 
imagine  it  a  fox.  The  other  day  he  captured 
five  flying  squirrels  and  wanted  to  domesticate 
them  in  t  he  plant  house,  but  not  being  sure  of 
the  habits  of  the  creatures,  and  whether  they 
might  not  make  a  salad  of  my  choice  roses  aud 
carnations.  1  was  obliged  to  decline,  much  to 
his  indignatiou,  and  now  I  should  like  some 
one  to  tell  us  of  what  use  these  animals  are, 
from  an  ugri-or  horticultural  point  of  view — 
we  know  that  skunks  are  very  useful,  and  the 
head  of  this  household  never  allows  them  to  lie 
destroyed .  Snakes,  too.  are  useful  scavengers ; 
but  1  do  not  know  whether  flying  squirrels 
have  any  particular  vocation.  These  pets  of 
the  woods  are  very  interesting  and  possess  a 
great  charm  for  most  boys.  I  always  toll  the 
sportsmen  that  there  is  no  study  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  ornithology,  and  to  those  brought 
up  in  the  country  it  is  a  useful  thing  to  know 
the  habits— bail  and  good  qualities,  and  other 
information  about  the  denizens  of  the  woods. 


R.  N.-Y. — There  are  several  kinds  of  flying 
squirrels,  two  species  of  which  are  found  in 
the  United  States  aud  Cnuadu.  The  common 
flying  squirrel  (Pteromys  volucella)  is  a  noc¬ 
turnal  animal,  rarely  appearing  until  sunset. 
It  is  harmless  aud  gentle  and  soon  becomes 
tame,  eating  the  usual  food  of  squirrels — 
usually  nuts,  seeds,  buds,  and  even  meat  and 
young  birds.  It  is  gregarious,  six  or  seven 
being  found  in  a  nest,  and  considerable  num¬ 
bers  in  the  same  hollow  or  artificial  cavity, 
associating  with  bats  and  other  nocturnal 
animals.  It  produces  from  three  to  six  young 
at  a  time  and  has  two  litters  in  the  Southern 
States — in  May  and  September.  It  extends 


URteccUattfaus  gUrntteinfl. 


Wlu-u  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Oastorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  crleil  for  Oastorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she* clung  to  Oastorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Oastorla 


from  Upper  Canada  and  Northern  New  York 
to  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Northern 
flying  squirrel  (Pteromys  Hudsonius)  found 
from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  to  the  north,  is 
considerably  larger.  It  is  common  in  Lower 
Canada  and  is,  therefore,  doubtless  the  kind 
spoken  of  above.  This  species  lives  familiarly 
in  the  walls  of  log  cabins,  coming  out  at 
night  in  quest  of  its  food,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  species.  Neither  kiud  is  of 
any  known  service  to  agriculture  or  horticul¬ 
ture.  Indeed  both  are  injurious,  and  where 
squirrels  of  any  kind  are  very  numerous,  as 
iu  California,  they  become  a  grevious  nuisance 
to  the  horticulturist  and  pomologist. 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  SWEETS. 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  can  of  maple  sirup  from  Mr.  Emmons 
Pond  of  Jewett  Hights,  N.  J.  He  writes: 
“  Take  some  of  it  and  boil  until  it  sugars — 
you  can  tell  when  it  arrives  at  that  stage  by 
taking  a  little  out  into  a  saucer  aud  stirring 
very  fast.  Then  pour  a  part  of  the  hot  sirup 
into  cold  water  and  see  what  that  will  make. 
If  the  children  don’t  think  it  better  than  candy 
I  shall  be  disappointed.  At  least  it  will  give 
you  a  pleasaut  evening.” 

AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

A  member  of  the  family  recently  made  a 
discovery  in  the  method  of  restoring  velvets 
and  plushes,  which  seems  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  as  to  merit 
publication  in  a  paper  like  the  Rural,  which 
is  read  by  so  many  whose  limited  means,  as 
well  as  love  of  thrift,  lead  to  ls  making  the 
most  of  thiugs.’’  A  quantity  of  brown  velvet, 
which  had  seen  service  in  the  skirt  of  a  dress 
until  the  other  material  of  which  the  garment 
was  principally  composed  was.  worn  out,  was 
required  for  another  purpose,  but  was  found 
to  be  so  soiled  and  matted  as  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
fit  for  use. 

The  usual  method  of  steaming  was  tried,  but 
without  the  desired  effect.  A  silk  dress  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  young  lady  had,  not  long 
before,  been  restored,  almost  to  its  first  beau¬ 
ty,  by  being  spread  on  a  table  and  sponged 
till  thoroughly  saturated,  aud  rubbed  with  the 
spouge  till  every  wrinkle  had  disappeared, 
then  allowed  to  dry  before  it  was  removed 
from  the  table.  This  gave  the  silk  an  api>ear- 
anee  of  newness,  such  as  no  ironing  can  give. 
Taking  a  hiut  from  this  favorable  result,  the 
velvet  was  thoroughly  sponged  ou  the  back 
till  it  would  stick  to  the  table,  and  the  pile 
was  raised  by  repeated  brushing.  The  brush¬ 
ing  bad  to  be  thoroughly  done,  and  of  course 
required  time  aud  patience,  but  the  result  fully 
justified  the  work;  for  when  the  dry  velvet  was 
lifted  from  the  table  one  could  scarcely  tell 
it  from  new,  and  it  answered  moat  admirably 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  wanted,  that  of 
covering  a  fashionable  frame  for  a  hat  which, 
when  completed  by  the  addition  of  three  tips 
aud  a  satin  bow  of  ribbon  of  the  same  shade 
both  lieiuga  lighter  brown  than  the  hat,  with 
some  loops  of  the  velvet  added,  made  asliaud- 
some  and  stylish  a  covering  for  the  head  as  is 
often  seen.  Encouraged  by  the  success,  a 
plush  bonnet,  the  covering  of  which  bail  done 
duty  for  several  winters,  first  ou  one 
frame  and  then  successively  on  others  tosuit 
the  style  aud  shape  of  thu  season 
and  which  bore  such  decided  marks  of  long 
service  that  no  milliner  would  dare  make  the 
attempt  to  prolong  its  usefulness,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  process  and  with  still  more 
surprising  results,  tor  when  lifted  from  the 
table,  its  face  was  as  bright,  and  its  pile  as 
erect  as  when  first  brought  from  the  stone, 
and  it  is  again  doing  duty  on  a  new  fre  me, 
and  no  one  suspects  that  the  bonnet  is  not  a 
new  one.  This  method  of  restoration  may 
not  be  new  to  others,  but  it  certainly  is  iu  our 
family,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  directions 
for  it  in  any  book  or  paper,  and  as  it,  may  lie 
the  means  of  much  saving,  I  have  deemed  it  a 
pleasure  aud  a  duty  to  make  it  known  to  the 
lady  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MRS.  w.  c.  G. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

ROAST  TURKEY. 

Kill  and  clean  the  turkey  the  day  liefore, 
wash  well,  rub  inside  with  salt  aud  lay  iu  a 
cool  place. 

When  ready  to  cook,  prepare  a  stuffing  as 
follows:  For  a  ten  pound  turkey,  take  about 
three  quarts  of  bread  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
crust  and  all,  add  a  level  tablespoonful  of  salt 
aud  a  tcaspoouful  of  pepper  aud  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  If  the  bread  is  very 
dry,  pour  over  it  a  cupful  Of  boiling  water, 
cover  and  let  stand  a  few  minutes,  break  in 
the  yelk  of  an  egg  aud  pour  ou  about  a  pint  of 
milk  or  cream,  stir  with  a  spoon  until  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  IStuff  your  turkey  with  this, 
but  not  too  full.  Tie  tightly'  aud  lay  in  the 
dripping-pan  with  about  a  pint  of  hot  water 
and  a  piece  of  butter.  Place  a  piece  of  old 


muslin  dipped  in  hot  water  over  the  breast 
and  baste  from  the  pan  often  enough  to  keep 
the  cloth  wet.  When  nearly  done,  take  the 
cloth  oft",  and  let  it  brown;  as  the  water  boils 
away,  add  more.  Allow  two  and  a  half  hours 
for  ten  pounds.  When  tender,  lift  and  make 
gravy  in  pan  by  adding  water,  and  thicken 
with,floiiT  aud  season  to  taste.  emma. 

son  a  IN  LARD. 

I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Williams’s  compliance 
with  .your  request  for  her  recipe  for  soda  in 
lard.  I  use  about  one  teaspoonful  to  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  lard.  I  put  oue-half  m  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil,  and  the  other  half  just  before  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire.  The  soda  must  be  sprinkled 
in,  a  little  at  a  time,  or  it  will  cause  the  lard 
to  run  over,  and  if  might  cause  a  fire  or  burn 
the  person  using  it.  J.  E.  MORRIS. 

TO  USE  CELERY  THAT  IS  NOT  WELL 
BLANCHED. 

Use  the  tender  and  blanched  stalks  without 
cooking  and  chop  the  green  parte;  make  soup 
of  a  quart  of  rich  stock,  two  quarts  of  water, 
six  onions,  carrots  and  potatoes,  all  sliced, 
one  pint  of  the  chopped  celery  and  one-half 
cup  of  washed  rice.  Cook  until  vegetables 
and  rice  are  tender.  Season  aud  serve. 

CREAM  PUFFS. 

One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  cold 
water,  one  cup  of  flour,  three  eggs.  Boil  but¬ 
ter  and  water  together  iu  a  small  sauce-pan, 
adding  the  flour  when  it  begins  to  boil.  Stir 
constantly  until  it  is  cooked  and  smooth. 
Cool  and  add  the  eggs  well  beaten.  Butter  a 
dripping-pan  aud  drop  the  mixture  in — 12 
tablespoon  tills.  Have  a  very  hot  oven  and  as 
soon  as  the  mixture  is  in  allow  the  fire  to 
Slacken.  Bake  20  minutes.  Much  depends  on 
baking.  Filling  for  puffs:  One-half  pint  of 
milk,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one 
tablespoont’ul  of  corn  starch.  Flavor  to  taste. 
When  both  are  cold,  cut  slits  in  side  of  puffs 
and  put  in  filling.  c.  J.  s. 


ROAST  OYSTERS. 

W ash  them  well  and  lay  on  a  bed  of  hot 
coals  until  the  shells  begin  to  open;  remove 
quickly  and  take  out  of  the  shell,  saving  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  juice,  and  put  into  a 
shallow  dish  containing  a  little  melted  butter. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt.  They  must  be 
taken  from  the  coals  as  soon  as  the  oysters 
begin  to  sputter  aud  open  ever  so  little.  No 
ordinary  kitchen  range  or  stove  will  keep  its 
heat  long  enough  to  prepare  a  great  number 
of  these,  hut  they  make  a  delicious  meal  for 
au  invalid.  Half  a  dozen  youug  people  wffio 
are  spending  the  evening  together  and  bent  on 
a  frolic,  if  allowed  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
roast  oysters  for  themselves,  will  have  more 
fun  out  of  the  operation  than  from  a  whole 
tableful  of  sandwiches  and  cake. 

SCALLOPED  OYSTERS. 

The  following  recipe  is  from  the  note-book 
of  a  celebrated  oyster  cook:  Put  the  liquor 
from  a  quart  of  oysters  over  the  tire,  and  as 
soon  as  it  boils  and  you  have  skimmed  it  prop¬ 
erly,  put  in  the  oysters.  When  the  beards 
begiu  to  open,  which  will  be  before  it  fairly 
begins  to  boil,  take  them  out  with  colander 
dipper  and  transfer  to  a  small  pudding  dish, 
or  to  scallop  shells  that  have  been  buttered 
and  well  sprinkled  with  crumbs.  Melt  in  a 
saucepan  one  large  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  flour,  cook  a  little;  add 
a  gill  of  broth  aud  enough  of  the  oyster  liquor 
to  make  the  sauce  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 
Simmer  gently  for  a  few  minutes,  pour  it  over 
the  oysters,  sprinkle  bread  crumbs  over  them; 
lay  bite  of  butter  on  top  and  bake  15  minutes. 

MRS.  G. 


STUFFED  POTATOES. 

Pef.i.  some  large  potatoes  and  cut  a  piece 
from  the  top  of  each;  with  a  small  knife 
scoop  out  the  inside  and  fill  them  with  sausage 
meat.  Replace  the  top  piece,  lay  them  side 
by  side  iu  a  buttered  baking-pan,  aud  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  until  the  potatoes  are  thor¬ 
oughly  doue.  Put  little  lumps  of  butter 
lx- tween  them  before  puttiug  iu  the  oven. 
An  excellent  breakfast  dish  for  a  cold 
morning. 

A  Little  lean  boiled  ham,  or  cold  boiled  or 
roast  veal,  with  a  trifle  of  ham  to  give  it  flavor, 
makes  a  nice  breakfast  dish.  Take  equal  parts 
•of  the  minced  meat  and  cracker  crumbs,  sea¬ 
son  to  taste  and  moisten  with  stock  of  any 


kind.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  baking  dish,  make 
depressions  the  size  of  an  egg  in  the  top.  and 
break  an  egg  in  each.  Bake  a  delicate  brown. 

MOLLIE. 

WHITE  FRICASSEE  OF  CHICKEN. 

Skin  and  joint  a  chicken,  seasoning  the 
pieces  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  trifle  of  nut¬ 
meg.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  half  a 
pint  of  cream  or  rich  milk,  adding  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  l -utter  rolled  in  flour. simmer  slow¬ 
ly,  keep  the  pan  closely  covered  until  tender, 
and  serve  in  a  bonier  of  boiled  l  ire. 

COOK. 
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Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Teun.,  writes :  "  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  her  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her,  but  failed. 
At  last  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  her  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result.  T  continued  to  give  her  this  medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  byI»r..J.C\  Ayer  &  Co.,  T.owell.  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 


We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results  from  eight  weeks’  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
post-office  for  particulars.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 
22  c  ustom  Hocsk  S  nts.tr.  Bustos,  Mass 


The  Alliance  Metallic  Paint  Roof  Cn.  want 
Agents  In  each  county.  F.  BEISEL.  Gleufield,  Pa. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  ts  the 
only  perfect 
Pntl  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a  perfectly  fit¬ 
ting  strainer, 
which  caD  be 
i  u  s  t  a  n  tly  re¬ 
nt  ored,  so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pail  may¬ 
be  'lutcklu  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 
Exrrastrain- 

PATKNTKa.  ers  can  pe  0b. 

talned  at  any  time. 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  ail 
respects  the  best  in  Che  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TURFS. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price  One 
Tube,  ascents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper 


LOWELL.  >I  \SS. 


ycur  own  Bone, 

Meal,  Oystei  Shell*. 
ICBAniM  Flour  at  1  Corn 
tube  &3  JWILL 

r,K.  Wilson's  Patent'  lOO  per 
cent,  inure  made  in  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWEB  MILLS  and  1VKM 
FEED  MILLS,  circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WILSON  BKOS.,  Lusivu,  Pa. 


FOOD 


FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS, 

The  only  pcrlcct  substitute  fur  Mother's  Milk. 
Tin'  most  nourishing  diet  for  Invalids  and  nursing 
mothers.  Keeps  in  ail  climates.  Commended  by  physi¬ 
cians.  Sold  everywhere  Send  for  oar  book  “the 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants.  Sent  free. 

DOURER,  thiODAl.K  ,t  co.,  Boston.  Mass.b 


A  SPECIAL  SAMPLE  OFFE». 

II ii ud-torged.  Razor  Steel  Blades,  re¬ 
placed  free  if  soft.  New  Pattern  Price  go 
postpaid;  3  for  #2;  Regular  price,  65  cts 
Roys  Lb  lade,  35  cts.  Ladv’ 
’-blade,  Pearl. 51)  cts.  Gents 
fine  s-blade.  $1.  Cuiorads 
8  blade  stock  Knife, 

Grafting,  25Cls:Bud' 

ding.  So  ers.:  Prun 

mg.  Sects,  to  At. 

mtly  Shears,  60  cts. ; 
Button  Hole  Scis- 
airs,  St  *  cts.  .'si-  page 
,ist  Free.  Also 
tow  to  Use  a  Razor 


Walter  #  fir 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jau.  1,  1887. 

John  Alexander  Logan  died  at  three 
minutes  past  3  o’clock  last  Sunday  afternoon 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  his  Gist  year.  He 
had  been  ill  from  rheumatism  for  some  weeks, 
and  during  his  illness  there  had  been  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  tendency  to  brain  compli¬ 
cations —  rheumatism  of  the  brain. — and  of 
late  this  had  prepared  the  doctors  for  the 
worst.  The  last  two  days  he  was  so  weak 
and  lethargic  that  he  couldn’t  be  roused.  At 
miduight  Saturday  his  pulse  grew  so  weak 
that  fears  were  felt  of  his  death  at  any  hour. 
At  2  p.  M.  he  revived  enough  to  recognize  his 
faithful, ever-present  wife,  then  closed  his  eyes 
in  a  lethargic  sleep  from  which  he  never  woke. 
Born  in  Jackson  County,  III.,  Feb.  9,  1826. 
Served  in  Mexican  war  in  1845—6.  On  return 
home,  studied  law  and  began  practicing  in 
1851:  chosen  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1852; 
re-elected  in  1856.  Sent  to  Congress  in  1858; 
re-elected  in  1860:  resigned  in  1861  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Was  a  private  in  a  Michigan 
regiment  at  Bull  Run,  after  which  he  raised 
an  Illinois  volunteer  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  made  Colonel.  Was  advanced  so  rapidly 
that,  in  Nov.  1862  he  was  Major-General.  Was 
iu  active  service  the  whole  war  except  four 
months.  Was  one  of  the  very  best  corps  com¬ 
manders  in  the  army,  and  the  best  among  the 
volunteer  officers.  In  May  1865  succeeded 
Howard  in  Command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee;  but  soou  afterwards  resigned. 
Same  year  was  appointed  Minister  to  Mexico, 
but  declined.  Elected  to  Congress  in  1867, 
aud  re-elected  in  186!*.  Elected  United  States 
Senator  for  Illinois  in  1870,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  prominent  in  public  life.  A 
brave,  skillful,  patriotic  soldier ;  afar-seeing, 
outspoken,  thoroughly  honest  statesman;  an 
upright  citizen  and  a  faithful  friend,  the 
whole  nation  bewails  his  unexpected  aud 

untimely  death .  .  . ,  .... 

Gen.  Logan’s  body  will  rest  temporarily  in 
Washington.  Chicago  officially  offers  a  site 
fora  burial  plot  and  monument  in  Lake  Park, 
and  the  offer  will  probably  be  accepted  by  the 
family.  All  parties  iu  Congress  seem  willing, 
or  rather  desirous,  to  pension  the  widow. 
Some  want  to  give  *5,000,  the  sum  Mrs,  Grant 
gets;  others,  *2,500  a  year,  what  Mrs.  Ilaucock 
receives.  The  General  left  little  or  nothing, 
except  his  lately  published  book,  “  The  Great 
Conspiracy,”  and  that  hasn’t  sold  as  largely  as 
expected;  but  admirers  of  the  General  and 
Senator  will  now  doubtless  aid  the  widow  by 
buying  the  book.  Friends  are  contributing  a 
fund  for  Mrs.  Logan,  aud  it  already  amounts 
to  over  $30.000. . .  .  Galveston  had  a  $100,000 

fire  which  burnt  up  20  houses  the  other  day.  . 
There  is  some  desultory  talk  in  California 
about  dividing  the  State.  The  question  of 
irrigation  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  problem. 
Los  Angeles  is  anxious  for  division,  as  iu  case 
of  a  division  it  would  probably  be  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  new  Southern  State . In  or¬ 

der  to  encourage  immigration  to  Cuba,  the 
Spanish  Government  offers  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  transporting  Spanish  immigrants  and 
their  families  thither.  It  will  also  pay  the 
cost  of  passage  of  free  foreign  immigrants 
from  Europe  and  Africa  to  Cuba,  and  wil] 
grant  $10  to  each  free  immigrant  from  Asia 

and  Oceauica... - - Twenty  Buffalo,  (N  Y.) 

breweries  have  sold  during  the  past  year  400,- 
000  barrels  of  ale  and  beer,  valued  at  $2,520,- 

000  at  wholesale . In  the  year  just 

closing  8.010  miles  of  new  main  line  railway 
track  have  been  built  in  the  United  States. 
Kansas  leads  the  country  with  the  surprising 
amount  of  1,520  miles,  the  greater  part  laid 
within  the  last  six  months.  Assuming  the 
average  cost  throughout  the  country  to  have 
been  but  $20,000  per  mile,  the  expenditure  for 
roadway  alone  was  $160,000,000.  Present 
indications  are  that  the  year  1887  will  show' 
even  greater  activity  . The  Temple  the¬ 

atre  at  Philadelphia  was  burned  Monday. 
Loss,  $500,01X1;  insurance,  $100,000;  owned  by 
Mr.  Singerly,  proprietor  of  the  Record,  and  a 
great  Holstetn-Frleeian  man.  .The  whole  fami¬ 
ly  of  Joseph  Seidlote,  a  Cincinnati  car-paint¬ 
er,  consisting  of  himself,  wife  aud  son,  were 
poisoned  to  death  Friday  by  eating  canned 
green  peas . The  heirs  of  Roger  Mer¬ 

ritt,  a  revolutionary  hero,  are  endeavoring  to 
make  good  their  claim  to  the  land  on  which 
the  village  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  now  stands. 

The  property  is  worth  about  $15,000,000 . 

Judge  Manning,  who  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Mexico  after  the  Sedgwick  affair  and  was 
reported  to  have  gotten  disgracefully  drunk 
on  his  arrival  there,  sends  a  long  denial  and 
explanations  to  the  New' Orleans  Times-Demo- 

crat . ..The  biggest  Christmas  gift  this 

year  was  probably  that  of  H.  H.  Warner,  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  patent  medicine  man,  who 
gave  to  his  responsible  employes  a  choice  of 


$250,000  worth  of  stock  in  his  business,  or,  if 
they  prefer,  the  same  amount  in  money,  de¬ 
cision  on  the  same  to  be  given  by  July  1.  1887. 
. Some  philanthropic  people  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  propose  to  furnish  hot  and  substantial 
meals  to  the  poor  during  the  winter  at  the 
price  of  one  cent  per  meal. . . As  the  Re¬ 

publicans  have  10  majority  in  the  Illinois  leg¬ 
islature  on  joint  ballot,  Geueral  Logan’s  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Senate  will  be  a  Republican. 
Among  the  probable  candidates  on-  Governor 
Oglesby,  Congressman-elect  Baker  and 

Charles  B.  Farwell .  . . . 

Judge  Gresham  who  won  great  glory  the 
other  day  by  his  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
infamous  conduct,  of  Jay  Gould  and  his  con¬ 
federates  in  wrecking  the  Wabash  Railroad 
system,  and  who  has  since  been  ‘boomed’ as 
a  Republican  Presidential  candidate, says,  in  a 
a  recent  letter;  “Allow  me  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  out  of  politics,  with  no  desire  what¬ 
ever  to  again  enter  upon  a  political  career.  I 
never  expect,  nor  do  I  wish,  to  hold  another 

political  office.”  . An  eccentric  woman, 

recently  deceased,  left  $150,000  by  will  to  Miss 
Cbrissis  King  of  Ontario,  Canada,  provided 
she  marry  a  young  man  named  Gilbert  Allen 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  provisions  of 

the  will  were  promptly  complied  with . 

James  G  Richardson  of  Lake  City,  Minn.,  has 
invented  several  contrivances  so  that,  while 
lying  in  bed,  by  pulling  wires  he  feeds  his 
horses,  lights  the  kitchen  fire  and  opens  the 
drafts  of  the  base-burner  in  the  sitting-room. 

He’s  from  Connecticut  . John  Tyler 

Wild,  son  of  a  rich  and  indulgent  mother  in 
Boston,  secured  $315,000  insurance  on  his  life 
in  favor  of  numerous  persons  who  had  be¬ 
friended  Inra  with  loans  and  otherwise,  aud 
then  committed  suicide  the  other  day.  The 
companies  will  probably  be  able  to  prove 

fraud,  and  will  refuse  payment . 

. Janies  A.  M’ Masters,  Editor  of  The 

Freeman’s  Journal,  a  Catholic  paper  of  this 
city,  died  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
Wednesday  morning,  of  a  “complication  of 
diseases”— the  best  luiowu  Catholic  editor  in 
America.  Born  in  1816  at  Duauesburg,  N. 
Y. ;  sou  of  a  Scotcli  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man;  joined  the  Catholic  Church  when  21 

. What  a  wonderful  number  of  cases  of 

clerical  immorality  have  been  lately  shocking 
public  decency!. . . . Judge  Pratt  of  Brook¬ 

lyn,  has  been  very  conveniently  sick  so  that 
Boodleman  MeQnade’s  stay  of  proceedings 

can’t  be  argued  till  after  the  holidays . 

. Henry  W.  Grady,  of  the  Atlantic  Con¬ 
stitution.  delivered  a  sparkling,  patriotic, 
blood y-chasm-obliteratiug  speech  at  the  New 
England  Forefathers’  Day  banquet  held  over 
in  Brooklyn  the  other  evening;  and  next 
morning  his  fame  filled  the  country,  and  he  is 
now  talked  of  for  the  second  place  on  the  next 

Democratic  Presidential  ticket . Gov. 

Rusk  says  the  Prohibitionists  will  be  stronger 
than  ever  in  Wisconsin  at  the  next  election. . . 
....  .There  are  in  Massachusetts  65,000  more 

women  than  men . Grave  fears  of  speedy 

exhaustiou  of  natural  gas  in  parts  of  Pa. 
Likely  to  be  exhausted  before  long  everywhere 
say  scientists;  “quite  inexhaustible”  say  spec¬ 
ulators . The  coal  monopolists  everywhere 

are  putting  up  prices  for  the  consumers,  while 
doggedly  ref  using  to  give  more  than  starva¬ 
tion  wages  to  the  producing  miners . 

.  ...The  servant  girls  of  Greeuille,  Pa.,  have 
formed  a  union  to  obtain  an  advance  of  50 
cents  a  week  ou  tbeir  present,  wages.  There’s 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  similar  unions  else¬ 
where . John  Roach,  the  greatest  of 

American  ship  builders,  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  disastrous  trouble  with  the  present, 
Administration,  is  suffering  from  cancer  of 
the  throat  like  that  which  caused  Grant’s 
death.  Recently  a  part  of  the  jaw  was  re¬ 
moved;  but  he  is  reported  to  lie  slowly  dying. 

. There  have  been  rumors  during  the  week 

that  Pres.  Cleveland  was  in  a  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  condition;  but  the  latest  reports  say 
that  he  has  been  suffering  only  from  “old- 
fashioned”  rheumatism  which  confined  him  to 
bed  by  the  Doctor’s  orders  two  days.  Getting 
along  nicely  now  .. .  Blaine  has  recovered 
from  his  late  attack  of  gouty  rheumatism  and 

“has  gone  to  work.” _ TheReadiug  Railroad 

property  has  been  valued  at  $80,600,000  and  is 
to  be  capitalized  upon  reorganization  at  a  fig¬ 
ure  approaching  $200,000,000.  The  coal  con¬ 
sumers  ou  its  lines  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
interest,  on  nearly  $120, OIK), OIK)  of  securities 

that  represent  nothing  but  “water.” . 

....The  New'  Mexican  Legislature  organized 
Wednesday  with  a  Republican  majority  of 

two  in  each  branch . A  Chicago  jury 

has  acquitted  the  Pinkerton  detective  who 
killed  a  man  just  after  the  stock-yard  strike. . 

. .  ..“Jim  Cummings,”  the  facetious  St.  Louis- 
Paeifle  railroad  robber,  was  a  world  too  exu¬ 
berantly  funny  to  remain  undetected.  In  his 
numerous  humorous  letters,  he  “guve  him¬ 
self  away”  to  the  shrewd  Pinkerton  detec¬ 
tives,  who  have  arrested  him  aud  four  of  his 
confederates  and  recovered  $47, (XX)  of  the 
plunder.  Frotheringham,  the  express.mossen- 


ger,  was,  after  all.  one  of  the  gang.  Cum¬ 
mings’  real  name  is  Whitrock..  At  the  general 
elections  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Canada, 
the  other  day,  the  Liberal  Party  wron  bv  in¬ 
creased  majorities.  This  looks  bad  for  Sir 
John  Macdonald  and  the  present  Canadian 
Government.  Much  bitterness  manifested 
during  the  election,  as  the  religions  question 
entered  largely  into  it,  the  Conservatives 
charging  that  the  Mowntt  Government  now 
in  pow'er.  has  favored  the  Catholics,  especial¬ 
ly  in  public  school  education . 

Canal  boatmen  protest  that  excessive  ter¬ 
minal  charges  iu  New  York  are  driving  away 
the  grain  trade,  and  tusk  that  $1,000,000  bo  ap¬ 
propriated  for  canal  improvements.  Termi¬ 
nal  charges  by  monopolistic  elevator  compa¬ 
nies.  and  other  extortionate  bodies  at  all  the 
great  receiving  points  should  be  regulated  by 

law . Daniel  F.  Beatty,  the  widely 

knowfi  organ  manufacturer,  of  Washington, 
N.  J..  is  under  arrest  for  making  an  illegal  use 

of  the  mails . Judge  Church.  Governor- 

elect  of  Dakota,  says  he  does  not  think  State¬ 
hood  will  bo  denied  to  that  Territory  much 

longer . Mr.  Povvderly’s  diligence  in 

issuing  orders  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  seems 
to  be  only  less  remarkable  than  the  promptness 

with  which  they  are  disobeyed . . . 

....Cocaine,  the  deadly  anaesthetic  brought 
into  prominence  by  Graut’s  use  of  it  to  ease 
the  agony  of  his  last,  sickness,  is  doing  terrible 
work  by  inducing  insanity  and  shattered 
health  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Latest 
“terrible  examples,”  two  “prominent  citi¬ 
zens”  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  one  a  druggist, 
Jones  by  name;  the  other  Dr.  Loring.  both 
crazy.  Other  reports  of  similar  effects  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  . The  Super¬ 

visors  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  sav  that 
proposed  regulation  to  force  tramps  to  work 
or  drown  was  all  a  joke;  and  they  now  want 

the  resolution  expunged  from  the  record . 

...  .A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  Congress  by 
Representative  Springer  for  the  admission  in¬ 
to  the  sisterhood  of  States, of  Dakota  Montana, 
New  Mexico  and  Washington  Territories.  In 
justice  the  first  should  be  admitted  at  once ; 
and  it  would  have  been  last  session  were  it 
not  for  the  division  of  the  Territory  into  two 
States  and  the  Democratic  belief  that  it  would 
go  Republican.  If  all  four  are  udmitted  they 
will  be  equally  divided,  politically.  The  new 
States  would  have  no  voice  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  1888 . There  are  strong 

indications  of  disruption  of  the  K.  of  L.  or  a 
powerful  secession  from  the  order.  The  large 
salaries  granted  Powderly  and  the  other  offi¬ 
cers  are  causing  much  discontent  among  the 
“rank  and  file.”  Many  of  these  bitterly  object 
to  the  Grand  Master  Workman's  counsels  of 
peace  and  order,  aud  his  prohibition  of  aid  for 
the  Anarchists.  The  Trades  Unions,  too,  are 
Tiersistent  in  the  contention  that  each  of  them 
should  be  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs 
without  interference  from  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  K.  of  L.  Some  of  the  Unions 
numbering  from  lfi.(XK)  to  30.000,  threaten  to 
secede  if  their  demands  are  not  granted. 
There  is  a  strong  moveuieut  for  another  con¬ 
vention  to  undo  the  work  of  the  last,  and  su¬ 
persede  Powderly  and  most  of  the  other  high- 
priced  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.. 


FOREIGN  NEWS, 

SaptrdaY,  January  1,  1887. 

The  interesting  European  news  of  the  week 
is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  rumors.  Ou  the 
Continent,  everything  still  wears  a  warlike  as¬ 
pect.  Rumor  says  Russia  has  massed  300,000 
troops  at  ICieff.near  the  Austrian  frontier;  that 
Russia  and  Germany  formed  a  direct  alliance  a 
fortnight  ago;  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of 
joining  France,  but  is  disgusted  with  Austria; 
thut.  France  is  getting  afraid  of  a  sudden  at¬ 
tack  by  Germany;  Hud  Austria  is  ditto,  of  one 
by  Russia;  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, who 
resigned  last  week  from  the  Conservative  Min¬ 
istry.  will  reutrn;  and  that  he  wont,  but  that 
his  place  will  be  taken  by  Smith.  Secretary  of 
War,  as  neither  Hartiugtou  nor  Chamberlain, 
Liberal-Unionists,  are  willing  to  take  part  in 
a  Conservative  Ministry,  etc.,  etc.,  etc . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  1,  1887. 

A  communication  framed  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Cattle  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  United  States  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
submitting  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  feature  of  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Warner  Miller  and  Representative  Joseph  M. 
Cary  for  the  suppression  of  exotic  diseases 
among  the  cattle  of  the  United  States.  “We 
appeal,”  the  writers  say,  “to  that  universally 
respected  sentiment,  ‘that  governments  are 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  governed. 
The  cattle  industry  represents  an  investment 
of  $2,0tK),(XH),(XI0  of  taxable  property,  it,  has 
been  overtaken  by  an  overwhelming  and 
awful  calamity,  in  the  presence  of  which  the 
individual  citizen  is  helpless.  We  ask  tha* 


you  will  extend  to  us  that  protection  which 
everv  civilized  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  extends  to  the  livps  and  nvonertv  of  its 
citizens.”, . ,  It  js  now  claimed  that  the  cotton 

crop  wnll  reach  onlv  6,000  000  bales . 

.The  General  Land  Office  has  received  re¬ 
ports  during  the  past,  week  showing  the  re¬ 
moval,  under  perenintorv  orders  fmm  snecial 
agents,  of  fences  from  30inclnsnres.  embracing 
over  274.000  acres  of  land  principally  in  the 
Denver.  Col.,  land  district  EniBnotic  niuk- 

eve  Prevails  among  horses  at  Bnffaln.N.Y - 

Venezuela  is  suffering  from  a  nlaame  of  locusts, 
of  which  there  are  innumerable  millions  devas¬ 
tating  the  country . The  Government 

will  give  un  its  tea  farm  in  June  next.  It,  has 
cost  $38,000  to  run  the  experiment  during  the 
last  eight  years. . . .  The  Moherlv  (Mo.)  Fair 
Association,  after  nine  years’  eri  toner,  has 
been  obliged  to  sell  its  “grounds.”  including  a 
trotting  track  of  course,  for  $8,000.  This  is 
the  concern  that,  two  years  ago.  got  the  no¬ 
torious  Frank  James  to  start  the  races  at  an 

agricultural  fair!  . . .The  209  head  of 

Thoroughbreds  sold  iu  Kentucky  last,"  week 

brouebt,  $153.125 . The  St,  Louis  Fair 

Association  will  give  $50,000  in  purses  and 
added  money  to  stakes  at  its  spring  meeting. 

.  The  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association 

will  meet  at  St.  Johnsbury.  .Tan.  18-20.  For 
full  information  address  O.  M.  Tinkhatn, 

Sec’v.  North  Pomfret.  Vt, .  The  meeting 

of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  helil  at  Rochester.  Jan.  26,  not 
Jan.  16.  as  stated  last  week.  Those  wishing 

to  attend  will  note  this  correction . One 

hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  Yuma  Countv.  Ari.,  will  soon  be 

watered  bv  irrigating  ditches  .  Hog 

cholera  is  alarmingly  destructive  in  parts  of 
Iowa.  The  same  can  be  said  of  nearly  every 

Western  State . A  complaint,  is  general 

among  Long  Island  fanners  that  much  of  the 
money  they  tiring  from  New  York  is  counter¬ 
feit.  The  money  is  mostly  taken  from  Third 
Avenue  saloon  keepers,  it  is  alleged,  in  change. 

and  is  in  silver  dollars  . On  January  10 

a  company  formed  of  Now  York  tobacco  men 
will  start  a  factory  at  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  as  an 
exneriraent.  Thev  sav  thev  will  emnlov  400 

girls . . . Professor  W.  K.  Newton,  the 

State  Inspector  employed  in  New  Jersey  un¬ 
der  the  new  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  is  prosecuting  all  offenders  with 
vigor.  Treasurer  Toffev  savs  the  receipts  of 
fines  inflicted  for  violations  of  this  law 

average  nearly  $1.000 . Similar  reports 

are  coming  from  nil  over  tin*  conutrv . 

E.  S,  Munson,  representing  New  York  dairy 
interests,  has  written  to  Senatorial  candidate 
Levi  P.  Morton,  asking  an  expression  of  his 
views  on  the  oleomargarine  question,  and 
Mr.  Morton  responds  that  whet  her  elected  or 
not  he  shall  favor  any  consistent,  legislat  ion  in 
the  dairy  interests.  He  favors  increasing  the 

tax  on  oleo  to  at  least  10  cents  per  pound . 

. Senator  Miller’s  energetic  action,  as 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in 
favor  of  the  Oleo  Bill,  is  securing  for  him  the 
strenuous  support  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
State,  and  this  the  Morton  party  wishes  to 
weaken  or  scare . 


I, He’s  Bright  Side. 

Sam  Johnson  once  said  that  the  ability  to 
look  at  the  bright  side  of  life  was  worth  to 
any  man  ns  ranch  as  the  addition  to  his  salary 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  when  he 
wrote  that  sum  meant  n  great  deal.  It  is  as 
tine  to-day  as  then.  But  rnanv  of  those  who 
are  in  the  possession  of  a  blue  horoscope  fiud 
it  difficult  to  change  the  color  of  the  landscape 
before  them.  Several  of  (he  letters  written 
bv  patients  of  Doctors  Starkey  Palen  say 
that  the  use  of  Compound  Oxvgou  has  enabled 
them  to  sec  everything  clearly.  Melancholy 
is  gone;  the  disposition  to  be  morose  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  lms  somehow  vanished :  and  “I  feel 
like  singing  all  *he  time,”  and  “  I  can  skip  and 
run  like  a  child,”  are  samples  of  the  express¬ 
ions  of  the  disposi'iou  now.  Dyttpp.pxict  was 
what  was  the  matter  with  most  of  these  pa¬ 
tients.  and  a  little  timely  treatment  eliminated 
that  disturber,  and  caused  life  to  be  seen  in  an 
entirely  different  light.  If  you  would  like  to 
understand  Compound  Oxygen— its  mode  of 
action  and  results — address  Dr«.  Starkey  At 
Pat.kn,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  aud 
you  will  have  mailed  to  you  free  a  volume  of 
nearly  200  pages  which  afford  very  interesting 
reading. — Adv. 


Cvof  s  &  fUiivhfts. 


Saturday.  Juu.  1,  1887. 

The  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  As¬ 
surance  Company  of  Melbourne,  iu  a  circular 
on  the  crop  prospect  in  Australia  says:  “The 
recent  hot  weather,  though  it  has  had  a  forc¬ 
ing  influence  on  growing  crops,  has  not  been 
favorable  to  filling  out  wheat  heads,  and  iu 


Franklin  County,  Vermont,  fall,  25(§>?fie;  extra  New 
York  anil  Vermont,  fall,  24,®25c;  extra  flrsie,  2b@23c: 
firsts,  17@18c;  seconds,  lislfic;  long  dairies,  choice,  19@ 
20c;  fair  to  good.  1(M618c;  imitation  creamery,  extra 
fresh,  24(<$26c;  extra  firsts,  is  Yin-.  Itulle-packed,  extra 
fresh,  2h®2do:  extra  firsts,  ld'-ylfie;  firsts.  Ifi.u'S,  grease 
btttter,  twite;  trunk  but  ler,  In  Q  or  **  r  print,  extra, 
2ti®27<;;  extra  firsts,  24iti2te;  firsts,  AmOc  per  tb. 
(httucsK.  -  New  York  and  Vermont  extra.  |n  r  lb.  t4c;  do. 
do,  firsts,  12H13«C,  tlo.  <lo  soconrls,  !i*De;  Western 
extra,  13k-Ile.  do.  firsts,  ii'm-asc.  Mgo.  extra,  1 1  <,i;>e. 
Eoqs.  — Eastern  extrus.  'IHialQci  Fast- to  firsts,  24@260; 
Vermont  extras,  f JosJJo:  Canadian  firsts,  il a25e;  New 
York  limbi.  2h*25e;  Michigan  firsts,  24 $23c;  Western 
firsts,  22(<624c;  Western  seconds,  1  kail 'Jo:  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  firsts,  Y’lCkXsc;  Nova  sent  la  and  P,  K  I  firsts.  25® 
2Jo.  ice  house  stock.  1  f®?Ie;  limed,  17®1BC,  CORN.— 
High  mixed,  steamer  yellow,  52®52>(JC; 

ste, utter  mixed,  no  grade,  50®5te.  per  bush 

nuts  Fancy  white,  4A-VI2V'.  '  Barley,  4h®42e;  No.  I 
White,  lie* .vt:e  No.  2  white,  3Sl^«.y.ivk;  No.  3  white, 
3\.*s8Jie:  No.  1  mixed.  Sl  ty^  wc;  No.  2  mixed,  31c.  per 
bush.  Shorts  and  Feed  -.-Shorts,  per  U>n.  *18, a  18  5U: 
line  feed,  *18  50.<o2l);  middlings.  $2i).®?2.  C-ottou  seed 
meal,  $22  75,®24  50.  11  hams  Sterns  Market  continues 

steady.  Wc  quota  for  round  lots;  Clover,  Western, 
per  it,,  7m. Sc;  do.  New  York,  8®9c;  Timothy,  per  bush, 
si  sect,  1  90:  Bed  Top.  per  bac,  $1  9lM>2  25.  ,U'  and 

Sikaw.— Rye  straw  rui  m  steady.  We  quote:  Hay— 
Choice,  per  ton,  <17,0,17  .Vi;  fair  to  good.  *10(91$:  hue, 
Si2vu,4  poor  and  damaged,  $9 ® taj  Western,  choice, 
$15®I6:  do.  fair  to  good.  fitSnlQ;  swale  hay.  filtjiJll-.  rye 
straw,  choice,  ai:k®16:  do.  cominou  to  good,  4 12®.  14; 
out  straw.  *8<*,9  KOI  ATOE8-— Rote  Heultou,  per  bush. 
5Mc:  Hose,  Aroostook,  nod  Muirs  Central,  M<-J>5:sc.  Bose. 
Vermont,  and  New  York,  fiOuo.'Kte;  Hcbront.  Houlton, 
63c;  Hebrews,  Northern,  K&SSc;  Prolific*,  ifiastern,  53,® 
Vic.  P.  E.  I.,  mixed  lots,  S.W13;  Chenaugoe**  lc; 

sweet  potatoes,  good,  per  bbl„  fit  50@K;  do,  extras, 
*2  30®2  75. 


some  districts  in  the  north  the  accounts  to 
itand  of  the  wheat  on  the  plains  are  far  from 
favorable.  On  irrigated  lands  the  yield  will 
lie  large,  lmt  the  acreage  computed  in  the  hit¬ 
ter  is  small.  The  difference  between  four 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  dry  land  aud  35  and  40 
on  irrigate,  1 1  ndioaton  what  can  be  done.  .Some 
symptoms  of  rust  have  appeared,  but  they  are 
mainly  confined  to  poor  soil  or  overworked 
land.  Grasshoppers  are  numerous,  but  the 
crops  are  too  far  advanced  us  a  rule  to  suffer 
much  from  (his  infliction.  From  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  reports  promise  a  six-bushel  average. 
The  Queensland  wheat  crop  is  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure,  the  rust  having  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a 
yield,  ami  the  farmers  are  now  euttmg  their 
crops  for  hay.”  It  mast  be  remembered  that 
winter  with  us  is  summer  with  the  Australi¬ 
ans,  aud  vice  versa.  The  average  export  val¬ 
uation  of  wheat  exjxntod  from  July  1  to  De¬ 
cember  1  this  season  was 84%  cents  per  bushel, 
against !X) %  cents  for  the  exports  during  cor¬ 
responding  time  last,  year;  the  average  valua¬ 
tion  of  flour  exported  tor  five  months  this  sea¬ 
son  was  on  a  basis  of  par  bushel  for  the 
wheat  represented  by  the  flour,  against  an  av¬ 
erage  of  ldti;;,  rents  for  corresponding  time 
last  year. 

A  telegram  from  Chicago  yesterday  says 
that  although  the  West  has  hud  a  cold  storm, 
neither  rain  nor  snow  enough  has  fallen  to 
wet  the  ground.  Late  last  week  there  was 
rain  in  Tennessee  aud  Kentucky,  but  north¬ 
ward  it  was  turned  to  snow  a  few  inches  deep. 
In  Eastern  Kansas  aud  Western  Missouri 
farmers  away  from  streams  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  water,  urn l  are  forced  to  drive 
their  cattle  from  two  to  six  miles,  uo  good  rain 
having  fallen  since  .June.  Huy  worth  8H>  a 
ton.  Winter  wheat,  injured  somewhat  by  the 
dry  weather.  Corn  in  Eastern  Iowa  small;  in 
Western  good,  and  corn  for  feeding  is  being 
largely  shipped  at  reduced  rui  I  toad  rates  from 
the  latter  to  the  former.  Western  lowa  is 
also  shipping  considerable  corn  to  Wisconsin. 
Northern  Illinois  is  also  drawing  corn  from 
the  West,.  Most  of  (  he  surplus  corn  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri  is  being  shipped  South.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  have  been  the  freest  shippers  of 
corn  to  market.  Farmers  are  holding  corn 
with  surprising  tenacity.  Most  things  point 
to  a  short  erop  and  high  prices.  Packers  ex¬ 
pect  larger  arrivals  of  hogs  after  New  Year’s; 
but  this  seems  hardly  probable,  for  m  spite  of 
high  prices  of  late,  the  quality  of  hogs  corning 
in  is  poor. 

Hog-packing  at  Chicago  is  half  a  million 
head  behind  this  date  last  year.  The  hope  of 
catching  up  with  last  year’s  product  has  been 
abandoned.  The  prediction  made  some  time 
ago  that  prices  would  greatly  improve  before 
spring  nmv  shows  a  bright  prospect  of  veri¬ 
fication. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 

our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 


J.M.  Th  orb  urn  &  Co..15JohnS:NewYork. 


il/CC  CARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  for  1887  will  be  mailed  Free 
'otO  to  all  who  write  for  ft.  Valuable  and  Interesting.  Handsomely 
2,000  varieties  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
Address  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


V  OLLUO,  PLANTS 

FRUIT°»  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  GRAPE  VINES 


New  York.  Saturday,  January  1, 1887. 
State  op  the  Ma  rk  kt.— a  s  compared  wiinnash  prices 
last  week,  tlour  is  25c.  higher,  No.  1  Hard  Wheat  5c. 
higher:  No.  3  Bed,  2c.  higher,  Uugraded  Mixed  Corn, 
lc.  higher;  No.  2,  me.  higm-r;  Fork  unchanged:  But¬ 
ter  and  Cheese  ADOUt  steady;  Kggs,  2c.  to  So.  uigner; 
Poultry,  Meady.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  steady. 

flour.  rKR»  and  mkal— c-lour— wnoiauons.  Fine. 
12  234:1 10:  Superfine,  42  5003  7  •;  Extra  No.  -,43  10® 

8  SO,  U ood  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  *3  bor-jl  10:  Com- 
f)10D  to  uood  Extra  Western,  $3  1I>,®;S  5(1,  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $:*  50®f>  25;  Common  to  Fair 
Sxtra  Ohio,  43HMI1U;  Good  lu  Choice.  4-1  1  Xty-'i  25; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  43  10 <ti  50;  Clear,  43  75  ® 

4  85;  Kye  Mixture,  $8  7U.®4  13:  'traighl  fil  0,4  75.  Faieui, 
*4  5tK®5  35;  Makers'  Extra.  13  iMts,»  W  St.  Louis  Com 
mou  to  Fair  Extra,  43  13®  1  85;  Fair  loUood,  43  90® 

4  73:  Good  to  Very  Choice,  41  30 s.i>  35.  Parent  Winter 
Wheat  Extra,  $4  HtttfS  N)  City  Mill  Extra  ror  West. 

1  odtes.  *4  Ox«.l  Southern  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  *3  35®$  90,  and  Fair  to  Choice.  41  n>3  ID.  By  a 
FLoi  a.-aupemne,  *2  Jo  10.  Corn  mkal.- Yeliow 
Westeru  quoted  at  4.  40®3  73.  and  Brandy  wine  at  *2  75 
®2  98,  Buckwheat  Flour.  Quoted,  41  s3*»l  95. 

Urais  — vvbka’.  No-l  Hard  nt  97(*‘.>7)^e;  No. SSpring, 
97->t.-;  Uugraded  Red.  &s(spM&Gi  No.  2  noil,  s-i&iofiiyfic; 
No.  1  Bed,  9iift9fic;  no.  I  While,  91c;  Extra  Bed,  9  c-  No. 

2  Bed  for  January,  9L®91$sc;  do.  fur  February,  9296® 
Upqe:  do. for  .March,  94 ‘4  j9.  U-lOc,  do.  for  April,  9  He, 
do.  lor  Jlay.  9lH  v’J3c,  (JO.  Jor  .little,  «s|,*-.  *io.  tor  July, 
99c;  do.  for  August*  994*  VJd^e;  Uo.  for  neptember, 
41.09)4.  do.  for  December.  41  u3H  U.U3-M  BARLEY.— 
Ungraded  Canaan  .at  t>t>®67)6u;  Two  rowed  state,  K3eu 
Corn.  Ungraded  Mixed,  at  ieyu.4-.34e:  No.  8,  4ti%lG.Hc; 
Steamer.  ®  I7e;  No.  2,  N o.  2  for  January,  4 1  la-lti 
t,« ts.Hc:  do.  lor  February.  19 -» 19-HiO;  do.  for  -day.  52® 
52HC.  oats.— No.  3  at  •>! 1  uc ,  tlo.  while.  SS-suSSHc.  No.  2. 
3I-qc;  do.  White,  .iK4y«.i9e;  No.  1.  White,  We;  Mixed 
\\  esterii,  850*330.  do.  White  do.  ;17i.^  l . p:  White  State, 
4Ue;  No.  2  for  December.  34  'tc,  do,  for  January.  slT* 

do.  for  February,  33'ht-.j,3eHc;  do.  for  May,  37H® 

37  He. 

FRoristoss. — Pork.—  Mess,  quoted  at  4I2®I2  51)  for 
One  Year  old,  aud  *12  13  or  t-ainlly  Jless;  41I®15 

tor  Clear  Back,  amt  *U)  NK-aU  for  Extra  Prime. 
JKBF  -City  Extra  India  51cm,  *U(4il7;  Extra  Mess,  in 
barrels.  *1  5U®s.  FacKet,  *3  u0®9;  i'latc,  4«<«<*s  50. 
Httu-  Ham,. -quoted,  ad .<19  50.  CUT  Mi:ai>..  Flekied 
Bt  lili-A.  12  lb  averugi*.  hlpe.-.  do.  11  » .  OHe ;  do.  10  tr> ,  RHe, 
An  tMixes  Western  Dry  Sailed  Shoulders,  1->4C,  12  n> 
Pickled  Bellies,  quoted  O^c:  Flokled  Shoulders,  8 He; 
nettled  Hama,  Sb^e.,  Smoked  Ham*.  UUi  10.-40.  ann 
Snquldcim  -'-40.  juuoLxa.  Lou«  Clear  m  now  Yorx, 
quoted  nomlually  at  by^c;  at  »>  esl.  Long  Clear,  6  uTlmj; 
sitori  Clear,  ti.:4tk- :  I.oug  and  Short  Clear,  half  a.  d  hair, 
b  t  ic.  DaR-sto  doo».  City  Heavy  to  i-lgnl  at 
6)jc.  Pigs.  6)s  <b3Jsc.  Lard.  -  VV ester n  Steani  spot.  6  671* 
gih.bOc;  Ctty  Steam,  6.40c;  Keiim-u.  quoted,  7e.  Con 
flneut,  7.2UCS  South  American,  January.  o.btk'i6.tj9c; 
betiruary,  6.7tkiv6,79c;  March,  6.R5®6.89c.  April,  6.95® 
6.96c. 

BUTTER.— Elgin  Creamery— 32c;  Western,  20@2Sc; 
State  Dairy,  lu'klu.  tubs,  28®2S;  Welsh  tubs,  2a®2tc; 
Western  imitation  Creamery  2*>.v'25c;  Western,  daLry, 
22®  3c;  Western  Factory.  Siillc. 

CTuskse.— Stale  factory,  ltl.tl.k-;  Common  to  fancy, 
Western,  flat,  lies,  12 V--,  good  to  choice,  light  skims,  10 
fit  lie. 

Eons.— State,  3JC;  Western,  27®29c;  Llnied,  ti@18c. 
PotT-TRY.—uivK.— Chickens,  uear-oy  per  »,  at  7(.tSc; 
Chickens,  Western,  per  lb .  ii-  sc;  fowls,  Jersey,  State, 
aud  Pennsylvania,  per  n>,  S®9e;  fowls.  Western,  per  B>, 
7Hi>m'4c  roosters..  Old,  per  tb,  i.u,  )8e;  turkeys,  per  a  3<a> 
1UC-  ducks,  wesiern  pet  pail'.  aJoyTUe.  geese,  western, 
per  pair,  *1  12®  1  30;  pigeons,  per  pair,  30®33e. 

POCLTRY.  —  DRK-SSKD.  lUrKeys.  Philadelphia,  dry- 
picked.  per  lb.  at  li.ulSc;  do,  Jersey,  ix>r  n>,  126®  13c; 
turkeys,  .ilarylnud  and  Delaware,  prime,  per  lb,  at  10 
6tUc  do.  Mate,  choice,  per  lb,  at  9® tut-,  do..  West¬ 
ern,  choice  >0  fancy.  9® live;  do.  Western,  goo  1  to 
prime,  S+so;  do,  western,  fair,  itffOc;  cnlcKens.  Phlla- 
(Ivlphltt,  dry  ptexed.  Iu.®t2c:  do.  Bueks  County,  lO^lle; 
do.  Jetsey.  dry  .packed.  UK-;  do.  aud  fowls,  State,  Fetin- 
sylvaulu.  and’  Marytaoil,  H®9c,  tlo,  western,  Inferior, 
tvGo.  oliicockR,  per  lb,  1.4* .V;  ducks,  spring,  Pt.lladol 
phia  per  lb.  1  l._a  12c.  do.  Jersey,  per  tb,  1  It*  12c.  do,  Mate, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  prime,  9.®i  c:  no,  west¬ 
ern,  dry  packed,  per  is,  AwlOc;  do.  spring,  western.  In¬ 
ferior  .  biiuH',  geese,  Phllftdcl,  hl«,  prime,  1  n® Ue;  do, 
do,  .Mary 1 11  ml.  | rt  lb,  lOe.lw.  do.  western,  per  tb.St® 
luc:  squaus,  white,  per  dux.  ®J  is;  do,  uurk,  per  doz, 
41  5tx®i  75. 

Fruits. — Fbksu. — Apples.  King,  per  bbl,  at  $s^t; 
Baldwins,  per  bill.,  at  *2  50<®3;  Bellflower,  per  bbl.  42.® 
2  50:  orei-nlngs.  per  bbl,  *:v.t3  30.  Urapt-s,—  Calms  ba 
at  2-tle.  per  'tb;  Cranberries,  at  49® ID  for  Cape  Cod 
best;  *3 ®5  5*J  for  choice;  Jersey,  at  *2  ®2  50  per  crate. 

Fruits.  —Dried.— Apples  -Fancy  Evaporated.  12<® 
l.l*-.;  do.  cholot*.  do,  at  llVjw.  do.  prime.  He  do.  soutn- 
ern.  »Ilcc*l.  prime  at  do,  North  Carolina, 

fancy  sun  dried,  now.  7v®8e;  do.  1I0.  choice,  be;  do. 
do.  prime  5c.  r'euelle»  >oriU  Carolina,  peeled, 
choice  new,  13:  do.  do.  do,  fancy,  new,  l«e;  <lt».  Deor 
gla.  choice,  l2®V2v*c.  do.  do.  prime  fanny,  new,  l.c; 
Cherries,  pitted,  12  a  13c,  Bjupnernes  evaporated.  19 
®2Ue;  do.  sun  dried,  Itk»l7c  Blacktierrles  prime,  loc. 
Whortleberries  io;  Peaches— Uiipeeled  halves,  *® 3;*c. 

Fkaxuts- Demands  are  moderate,  yuoted  at 
4->*0  ror  fancy  naud-plekea;  J*®:i->4C.  for  farmers’ 
grades. 

Cotton, — The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
clusslflcatlou,  arc  as  follow  s: 

New  Orlcaus. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary  .  . 6  11  16  05s  65ti 

Strict  ordinary .  7Vj  7  5-16  7  5-16 

Good  urdluary.  .  8  1-16  8)4 

Strict  Hood  Ordinary..  8  11-16  S  11-16 

Low  Middling..  ...8  15-16  9Vg  *J)S 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9Ki  9  7-16  9  7-16 

Middling  .  9  7-16  96k 

Good  .Middling .  9  11-16  9?j,  95ft 

Strict  Ock-sI  Middling...  9  13  IS  lDtft  lDVft 

Middling  Fair .  10  5-H  LIMA  1UM 

Fair .  10  15-16  111*  lit* 

STAIN  RD. 

G**od  Ordinary . 6ttf  1  Low  Middling . 8 

Strict Uood  Ord . 7  8-16  I  Middling .  85* 

Hay  4\u  straw.— Choice  Timothy,  -CkJ-Alc.  per  10U  lb; 
flood  Timothy,  *Sta)9Jo;  Medium.  *i,'k®7lc;  Shipping: 
53<4bUc:  Clover,  mixed,  s5t®iue  Straw  No.  1  rye.  6.x® 
70c .  short  rye.  5ut®Y)c;  oat,  4.«®53c, 

VBOKTARt.ts.  The  rnarkin  Is  very  steady  for  pota¬ 
toes.  w  ith  fair  demands.  Quotations  are  for:  cotuioes. 
—State,  rose,  *1  5t ft®  I  1 2.  do  Burbauk,  41  5J<®1  62;  do, 
peerless,  per  hbl.  41  50:  swcot  pocatooa.  Del.  Klver, 
nutcy,  per  hbl.,  42  *  2  25 ;  sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  per 
bbl.  »1  30  a  I  75.  Cabbages.  Flat.  Stale  aud  Jersey,  per 
1U0,  41  ®<>.  OuiouH.— Conn.,  red.  per  bbl.  *2  l.’®.1  22;  do. 
Orange  Comity,  red,  per  bbl  42i-t2  t2.  Celery,  per 
doz.  1)11110111*8.  s. 7V*.  1  23.  Turnips.  Bttsslau,  per  bbl., 
95o.@*l-  Squash,  per  bbl.  41  50. 

Hors.  The  market  Is  slow  and  unsettled,  rather 
favoring  buyers.  Quotations  are  for:  State,  now,  24ig> 
27c;  State,  1SS3  crop,  best  on  offer,  IkJHo;  do,  do,  In- 
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Over  6,000,000  peopleuse 


ferlor,  10@12c;  California,  new.  prime  and  best,  25@27e: 
German,  new,  27@3  c;  do.  new,  medium  grades,  2l@ 
24c;  English,  new,  best,  2l<®22e. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Saturday.  January  1,  1886. 

Caitle.— Kentuckv  Steers,  1,653  lb,  at  45  65;  do,  1.651 
lb.  at  45  <5  0:  do,  1.S8K  lb,  at  «’•  tu,  less  S.'>-  Ohio  do.  1,386 
lb,  at  M  R\  dc,  1.174  lb  at  *3  Sf:  Sta»e  do,  1,1190  lb,  at 
44  it ;  I-nng  Island  “atlllers,"  1.0J6  lb,  at  «I  60:  do,  1,062 
lb:  at  *4  56.  Bulls  1  slop  fed  1,  l.43«  lb.  at  43  75;  do.  1.L60 
lb.  at  *3  517:  still-fed  Cows,  ss3  ib,  at  44:  State  t  ows,  898 
lb.  at  43  ai.  tlo,  91m  lb.  at  4-3  25,  state  Oxen  i.ae  lb.  at 
!•':  do.  1.-820  lb,  a:  fit  91):  Ohio  stivers,  1.291  lb,  at  45  10; 
do.  1,596  lb,  nt  $  3  20  Kentucky  Meers,  1.196  lb.  at  *5  30: 
Buffalo  Bulls.  1 ,712!  Ib.  nt  4.1 141  Dry  Cows,  l.P  8  lb,  at 
43  00:  Ohio  Steers.  1 .3  2  Ib.  at  4'*  10.  Chicago  do.  1,319  'b, 
at  65  06;  uxen.  t,6|0  lb,  at  f  5  l'8>!j:  do,  I.  -9U  lb,  at  43  0844; 
Stags,  1,595  lb,  at  fit;  Bulla.  1.2l81b,  at  $2  98:  Kentucky 
Steers,  ,489  Ib,  at  »5  50:  >lo.  l.OaS  lb.  at  *5  40;  Ohio.  do. 
1.281  Ib.  at  *5  25;  do.  1.265  Ib,  at  $:>;  Chicago  steers,  1,322 
lb,  at  85  15:  do  1,293  ll>,  at  4S  15. 

Cal*eh.  -  Grousers,  ?23  a>  at  *2  Hh  do,  223  b  at  23*c:  do. 
2;>s  a,  at  $2.80.  Veals.  71  n>  at  4l*c;  d->.  145  »  at  9c:  do, 
178  it  at  9!*c;  do,  12-1  tt>  at7;*c  ao,  IV)  n>  at  8e- 
shekp  A.*iL-  I, a  mbs.— Receipts  tor  four  days  13,379 
head  against  11,001  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
State  Lambs.  84  Ik.  at  7?4e;  State  Sheep.  75  It.  at  4c:  In¬ 
diana  and  Texas  do.  7-.  It.  at  6Hc:  do,  75  7t,atS?*c. 
KeuHtekv  Sh^u,  131  ft.  at  5Uc.  Chicago  Sheep,  106 
ft.  at  £-He  do.  113  ft  ,  at  5c:  do  110  ft,  at  *lo.  77  ft,  at 
4l*e.  do.  T3  ft,  (l*c;  Ohio  do.  85  ft.  at  44  90;  Ohio  Lambs 
and  Yearlings,  62  ft  at  &V4C;  Chicago  Sheep  and 
Lambs,  97  ft,  at  35$c:  State  Sheep.  S  •  ft.  at  let  V>  esteru 
do,  85  lb.  at  4  V  do,  1  ID  lb,  nt  V  ;c  Canada  Lnr.ibs.  66 
lb.  at  6-1; e;  stale  do.  32  lb,  at  7L,e  State  Sheep.  84  lb.  at 
e'®c  do.  131  lb'  at  5We:  State  Lambs.  7 lb.  at  Thje. 
\\  esiern  sheep,  *1  lb,  at  So;  State  Lamhs.  76  lb,  at  7*,4C; 
W->- tern  sheep.  88  lb.  nt  41  20;  do.  90  lb,  at  44  90;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  do,  Tij  lb,  at  4 .40, 

Hoos  Receipts  for  four  days.  20,029  head  against 
21,714  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Ohio  Pigs.  90 
lb,  at  §1  40;  do.  115  lb,  as  $4;  Rough  Hogs,  'Si  lb, 
at  $3  90. 


A  Specific  lor  Throat  Diseases. 

“ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ’’  have  been 
long  and  favorably  known  as  an  admirable 
remedy  for  (Jougiis,  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat 
troubles, 

uMij  communication  with  the  world  is  very 
much  enlarged  by  the  Lozenge ,  which  I  now 
carry  always  in  my  pocket;  that  trouble  in 
my  throat  i  for  which  the  ‘ Troches'  arc  a 
specific)  having  made  me  often  a  mere  whis¬ 
perer."— N*  P.  Willis. 

Obtain  only  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.''1 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Price,  25  cents — -4 dr. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  2t  CO- 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Si  Chicago,  III. 


Ulster,  Po’keeKdo,  aud  Duchess  GRAPES:  Minne- 
waskl  BLACKBERRY;  Ltu-reila  DEWBtRRY;  :-R*rl 
boro  RASPRERP.Y;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A .  J .  C  A  Y  WOOD  *fe  SO  N , 

MARLBORO,  X.  Y. 


^  Large  Oaiilen  Guide 
^  Fuee  to  all.  You  should 
f  have  It.  Rest  varieties, 
_  all  tested,  at  low  prices. 

Seedsmen,  Pella,  la. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGES  TAMPS  TO 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH, 


'OLE  «fc  11  ICO 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  conialulng  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Kkks.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


Saturday,  January  1,  1887. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  onces  a 
week  ago.  Wheat  is  1  higher;  No.  2  Red,  l )4c 
higher.  Oats,  1  ;e  higher.  Rye  and  Barley  un¬ 
changed.  Flaxseed,  lc  higher.  Cattle,  a  tri¬ 
fle  lower  for  the  poor  beasts  in  each  grade,  but 
considerably  higher  for  the  best.  Hogs:  all 
grades  from  20  to  40o  higher.  Sheep,  from  20 
to  50c  higher. 

Chicago.  -WMkat.— T  ho  highest  cash  prices  were  as 
follows:  No.  2  spring,  at  78c  no.  3  spring,  TUc;  No. 
2  Red,  ?8»4C.  CORK.  No.  2,  Sijtfe.  OATH.  —  No.  2.  26!4c. 
RVK. -No.  2r*®C.  Baiillv.  Nu.  2,  52c.  FLAXsEKD  -No. 
l.lMe.  Timothy  Set'll -Prime.  41  *7.  Mtss  Poux  fill  i**l 
per  bbl.  LaRP. -4*7*10,  Short  Bib  sides  iIo-hmm,  5  87UC; 
dry  suited  shuuldi-rs  tboxodi,  45  90;  Short  dear  slues 
(boxed),  $6,33.  c attlo.  —Market  about  steady.  Ship 
ping  steer ».  93U  to  41,30(1  ft,  $3  25, c*  12*6;  nniem-rx  and 
feeders,  $2  cJ  si;  cows,  bulls  and  mlxi-d  41  25.c.( 
built,  s:  10 -*2  ,'fi.  Texas  Cattle,  *2  25rt3  in.  hogs.— 
Maritet  strong,  aud  5®U)o.  higher  than  veaterday,  elivs- 
Ing  Weak.  Boiign  aim  iruxeiJ  *1*1  M;  pile  king  and 
shipping,  44  Pi,,:  I  Ml;  nghi  yvelghu,  $3  7.»id  4U:  skips, 
$2  5ik®8  7u,  SHF.tr. -Mark  1 -i  acilvo  ami  1 5c.  lilgner 
than  yesterday.  Natives  42  30  *5  Western,  $i  TlYvil  80, 
Texans,  42  25*0.3  50.  Lambs, 

St.  Louis. — Comparett  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No,  2  Red  W inter YY’hqat  is.'J'4c. 
higher.  Corn.  %c.  higher.  Oats.  %c.  low¬ 
er.  Butter  steady,  eggs  do,  Flaxseed,  2c  high¬ 
er.  Cattle  u  shade  higher.  H«igs,  IBc.  higher 
all  round.  Sheep,  a  shade  higher. 

St. Lons.  -WttKAr.-  Active.  No.  2  Red  Winter  cash, 
xim --.  January-  93! 40.  February, 839^6,  May,  88'.1ig.8:)4f,e. 
Cons.— No.  mixed.  '  ie-U.  3!-»  yV-V.';  January, $5!xc ; 
February,  May.  4Ue.  o*b.  Dull  and  easy.  \o. 

2  Mixed,  (  .-oil),  .’h‘.p-,  February,  29' *e;  May  31M, *31‘.>i-. 
Buttfr.  -  c  realm  ry ,  24  x'jre ;  ilulry.  2lt®J8c  ku*ia  — 
22c.  Flax SxKii.-nio. per  bbl.  Hav. -  I'lmolby,  $1990 
(.<12  50;  Prali-le  $S.®lo.  11 K  IN.— ‘Ac  CORN  MiiAI..— »2® 

2  05.  PORK  *J2  I.AUU.-  $ti  20.  OUI-K HEATS.  -  Loom- 

lots,  long  clear,  S3  i.'>;  short  ribs.  $'.  si;  abort  clear, 
$6.  Boxed  lots-loug  dear.  *5  10;  short  rlbH,  $5 ai;  short 
dear,  $6.  BooOn-  lutig  Clear,  $h  7.3;  short  rlU».  $n  83; 
shorl  clear,  Hams  uudmnged  at  9A,  tile.  Cat- 
tlis.— Mark  el  ruled  firm  011  all  kinds,  t'holee  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  ol  3o -i  1 10;  Fair  loUood  Shipping  steers. 
$3  6u*®4  2i")  Uuletu-rs  Steers,  fair  lu  dunce,  fiSiiul  Ifi; 
Feeders  fair  to  good,  $2  tilVm3  20;  Stockers,  ruir  to 
good,  2i2  A  lb  ids.— Market  lu-tlvo,  >®Uk\  higher 
all  around  ihau  yesterday.  Choice  heavy  uod  Butdi 
ers,  Seleeilons.  *1  :•  -t  I  03.  Pack  lug,  fair  to  good,  81  20 
®4  40:  Yorkera,  medium  in  fancy,  $4  .d  23.  Plgw,  com 
mou  to  good.  $3  .'.Vs  t  Bin  or.  -Market,  sternly;  com¬ 
mon  to  lair,  fil  TOts.2  60;  medium  to  extra  Choice,  $2  73 
l®4  40. 

Boston,  applks.— Snow,  $3r® Baldwin,  extra,  42  23 
0(2  Vi;  No,  1  Ihi  Id  win*.  $1  rv- 2  23;  No.  i  Greenings, 
42  30® 2 75:  common  10  go-nl,  $’-a  1  23.  I’KA.vbmtuiiLs,  — 
Choice,  per  bbl.  afti-UO.  do  common  to  goo*l,  $,V'i7. 
Dunu)  Affuj.  Rvapu rated  fancy,  per  ft,  12 ®13e;  dt), 
choice,  ifl-ullc;  do,  common  to  go*«l.  8-*  9c;  Eastern 
aud  Northern, quarterctl, 4w.rK'  do. stleevl, .V-uic.  Hi. ass. 
—Pea,  Choice ,  Vermont,  hami-plekod,  per  bush,  ti  7s® 
1  80:  do,  Choice  Now  3ork,  luml  picked,  small,  fil  65,® 
1  70,  do,  do.  inarroW)  haml-lddccd,  t\  53:  «lo. do. serecn- 
ed,  $1  2'v.i  1  30  do.  do,  seconds.  41-  t  15;  |H*a.  C  Ilf-  rma, 
$1  VV®1  Co:  medium,  Choice  hand  picked,  fil  3.3;  do, 
choice  acrcouci I,  l  23v*t45;  do,  second*,  fil®  1  W:  yel¬ 
low  eyes.  Impruvcd,  61  Y>;  do,  choice  tfaix,  1  4*»®  .V; 
red  kidneys  41  is  butter.  Non  hern  ami  eastern 
creamery,  extru  fall,28*®29c.  per  ft.  extra  firsts,  28*®27c, 
extra  June  creamery.  22<®24c:  Western  creamery,— 
extra  fresh,  29t®30o;  extra  firsts,  25<®27c;  firsts,  20*®22o; 
extra  June  creamery,  2tx®2io;  Northern  dairy,  extra 
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BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOO.UING 


For  1 8  Y earn  our  G  rent  ^pednlty  has  been 
growing  and  distributing  HONKS.  We  have  all  the 
l.ati'st  Noveltienana  4*i'^'«ro"  !ariA<7r’i  in  differ¬ 
ent  si.’fSAndprieesto8uitall.WescndSTUOMi,l  li.OR- 
01 8  u LAS  is  sutely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3  TO  12  PLANTS  fil.  ?.?«?.»? 

Our  > c-xv G  u i,le,88  pp. .describes nearly 50011 nest 
vn rlrties  of  Boses,  the  liest  Htirtly  >liriib*,  & 
Gliuihliur  Vines,  and  New  and  Bure  Flower 
Seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them— Fit  KK 
Address  THE  DINGEE  &  CONA BD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  3\  esl  Grove,  Chester  Co.  I’u. 
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Nt-5“J5.00  Agents’  Profits  per  Ilomh.  will 

prove  it  or  pay  forfeit,  sew  Portraits  just  out.  A 
fi3.Ni  sample  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  H.  L  mD ESTER  4  SON,  28  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Of  ParliHmentary  Practice. 

Bexised  by  HON.  EDMUND  L.  CUSHING. 

The  staudard  authority  in  all  the  United  states.  An 
Indispensable  Handbook  for  every  lnenitM-r  of  a  delib- 
erative  bodv.  Price  75**.  For  sale  by  booksellers. 
Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  Publish¬ 
ers, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  <fc CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BPrEPRTIS  *'ATA  LOG UF. — 1  8-3»7 — Cou- 
I*  tit  IV  Fj I*  t  tains  a  -loserlptlve  llsi  of  every¬ 
thing  that  Is  desirable  aud  worth  having  In  the  way  of 
I'W«/o(ifeatid  yinrtil  Si-cif.v.  Nunierona  valuable  3ot*eI- 
l led  aud  L  te  JiUnxlucKous  In  t  loteeranud  Yegctablra. 
Select  Held  Seeds  ami  S^ed  Potatoes.  Spring  Bulbs, 
Smtill  tVults,  3Vu(t  and  Shade  Trres.  &C  ,  -Sc  It  con¬ 
tains  twcU'iiloreJ  Plates  and  Is  profusely  Illustrated,  it 
will  lu*  mailed  FREE  to  last  years  customers  without 
application,  and  to  all  others  who  gelid  us  their  name 
and  address  with  ;t  ceu t  s  In  postage  Humus.  Ab  who 
use  Garden,  f'loirrr  and  Farit*  seeds  should  semi  for  it. 

W  II.  C.  BECK  KB  T,  Reeds  min,  allkouksy.  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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I  rnLk  Tire. I  not  Apply.  Our  finely 
-  illustrated SKKI1  45  3)1  tLwi'h  >.  y< 
fo ri.uti,  l.idtograph  yuvei, portrait oi 
M  r.  A.  W  .Livingston  and  pkt.  of  his  H*« 
s  Choice  Uahhagi-  and  Onion  Seed.  Orig- 
Acme,  Perfection,  F.wonte  and  Beauty 
ehabto,  Prices  Low  Il’e  aim  to  Phase. 
ON’S  EONS.  Box!!!  .  Columbus.  O 
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POULTRY  FARMING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Poultry  fanning  is  not  a  common  pastime 
in  the  city,  and  “Hen  Flats”  aie  doubtless  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  question¬ 
ed  whether  they  ever  will  attain  to  a  vigorous 
growth;  and  yet  we  kuow  of  a  family  of 
chickeus  that  live  contentedly  in  one  of  these 
select  structures,  and  that  in  the  corner  of  a 
city  yard.  This  “Flat”  is  built  upon  the  most 
approved  duplex  plan,  with  living  rooms  be¬ 
low  and  sleeping  apartments  above.  A  room 
with  a  glass  front  enables  the  fowls  to  sun 
themselves  m-doors  in  cold  weather;  while  a 
yard  or  “run.”  enclosed  with  wire  netting, 
affords  opportunity  for  them  to  exercise  out 
of  doors.  The  rhildren  call  this  flat  “the  Gal- 
liua,”  which  the  bright  boys  who  read  this 
paper  will  nnderstaud  is  th»  Latin  word  for 
heu.  It  all  came  about  from  allowing  tbe  boys 
to  bring  borne  a  brood  of  pet  chickens  from 
the  country  last  September;  and  these  have 
gradually  been  increased  until  from  six  the 
brood  has  grown  to  number  more  than  a 
dozen.  There  are  a  few  Plymouth  Rocks,  two 
or  three  Houdaus,  and,  best  of  all,  a  trio  of 
beautiful  White  Leghorns,  recently  obtained 
from  a  celebrated  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
The  finding  of  the  first  Leghorn  egg  suggested 
the  following  verses,  in  which  the  delight  of 
the  youthful  poultry  farmers  is  but  faintly 
expressed.  Tbe  peculiar  interpretation  of  the 
word  Leghorn,  as  given  by  the  youngest  boy, 
is  expressed  in  the  tirst  verse: 

THE  LAY  OK  THE  FIRST  LEGHORN. 

O,  beautkooB,  rare,  poetic  egg  ! 

Laid  by  our  little  Leghorn  queen; 

The  hen  with  “  liorn«  upon  her  leg.” 

A  dainty  chick  as  e’er  was  seen. 

We  noted  late  her  solemn  air 
As  if  on  business  thought  Intent, 

Her  nest  prepared  will;  anxious  care, 

Her  hours  In  meditation  spent. 

She  meets  with  gruee  and  dignity 
This  crisis  iu  the  peace-fowl  life, 

And  to  her  sisters  cackles  see 
The  joys  of  a  domestic  wife." 

The  other  fowls  in  corners  crowd, 

Hen-peeked,  crest-fallen,  mortified; 

While  Chautteleer  crows  long  and  loud, 

And  struts  tile  yard  with  swelling  pride. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  OOODALE. 

♦  »» - 

TILE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 

(Continued.) 

1  ‘Give  that  calf  more  rope!” 

I  recognized  Jack  Brawn’s  voice;  I  could 
have  told  it  in  a  moment.  I  started  up,  and 
dropped  my  singing  book  on  the  desk.  I  made 
up  my  mind,  all  in  an  instant,  that  I  might 
just  as  well  have  it  out  at  once.  I  was  not  iu 
the  least  afraid,  as  I  had  expected  to  be; 
somehow  1  felt  that  I  had  right  on  my  side, 
ana  couldn’t  fail.  The  girls  were  frightened, 
or  pretended  to  lie;  1  don’t  think  they  really 
were.  They  gave  a  series  of  little  screams, 
and  ran  off  the  platform.  Most  of  them  put 
their  hands  over  their  faces  as  though  they 
wanted  to  shut  the  fight  out  :  but  I  noticed 
that  they  kept  their  fingers  wide  apart,  so  that 
they  could  keep  their  eyes  open.  In  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment  l  forgot  my  big  stick, 
and  marched  down  to  the  edge  of  the  platform 
with  nothing  in  my  hands.  The  boys  stood 
in  a  crowd  by  the  door  watching  me  eagerly. 

“Who  said  that!”  I  demanded. 

“I  reckon  l  did,”  said  Jack  Brawn,  with  a 
surly  snarl,  as  he  pushed  his  way  out  of  the 
crowd  towards  me.  “I  reckon  1  did.  AY  hat 
ye  gouter  do  about  it?” 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  Mollie 
Brawn  dancing  up  and  down  with  joy  at  the 
thought  of  the  beating  she  fully  expected  I 
would  receive. 

1  think  1  know  something  of  tbe  wav  prize 
fighters  fee)  when  they  stand  up  for  the  fight. 

1  must  have  felt  r,hat  way  as  Jack  pushed  his 
way  up  to  me.  I  was  not  frightened,  but 
there  came  a  mean,  cruel  feeling  over  me,  a-s 
I  drew  back  rny  hand  and  struck  with  all  my 
force  at  Jack’s  .face.  There  flashed  through 
iny  mind  a  remark  old  Johnson  had  let  drop: 
“If  ye  ever  hev  any  fight,  jest  git  iu  the  fust 
lick;  that’s  half  the  battle.”  1  got  in  the  “fust 
lick”  iu  that  battle  with  a  vengeance. 

The  effect  of  my  blow  was  so  surprising 
that  I  could  hardly  realize  for  a  moment  what 
hud  happened.  Jack  staggered  back,  and,  iu 
trying  to  support  himself,  fell  heavily  against 
one  of  the  front  desks.  His  head  struck 
against  the  corner  as  he  fell.  He  lay  motion¬ 
less  on  the  floor. 

I  must  confess  that  1  was  so  surprised  at 
what  l  had  done,  that  for  a  moment  I  could 
not  stir.  Tbe  scholars  did  plenty  of  moving 
however.  When  the  bully  fell  against  the 
seat  tbe  back  bone  of  the  insurrection  seemed 
to  break.  The  boys  seemed  to  regret  that 


they  had  not  called  for  a  closer  confinement 
of  the  “calf”  instead  of  suggesting  “more 
rope.”  They  scattered  a  way  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Tin*  larger  ones  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  get  out  at  the  door, 
while  the  smaller  ones  ran  behind  the  desks. 
All  seemed  to  think  Mint  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  I  would  knock  them  all 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  The  gilds 
screamed  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Mollie  Brawn  caught  her  hood  and  her  great 
dinner  pail  and  started  on  the  run  for 
home  scattering  doughnuts  and  pieces  of  pie 
all  aloug  the  route.  I  had  one  earnest  friend 
in  little  Johnny  Billings.  He  fairly  danced 
his  satisfaction  and  snapped  bis  fingers  until  I 
thought  one  of  them  woukl  come  off. 

Jack  Bmwu  sat  up  and  feebly  rubbed  his 
head  as  I  reached  his  side.  I  think  the  scholars 
expected  I  would  at  ouce  proceed  to  murder 
him.  Several  of  the  girls  began  to  cry;  and 
the  large  boys  made  haste  to  put  the  school- 
yard  between  us.  They  were  all  surprised 
when  I  held  out  my  baud  to  help  Jack  to  his 
feet.  He  seemed  stunned  by  his  fall.  He  put 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  stared  at  me  vacantly 
as  I  asked  him  if  he  was  badly  hurt.  Ho  was 
whipped  and  he  seemed  to  realize  it.  He 
walked  to  his  seat,  packed  up  his  books,  took 
his  hat  and  slunk  out  at  the  door  without  a 
word.  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  go,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  no  desire  to  call  him 
back.  His  education  was  about  complete. 

I  rang  tlie  bell  with  an  emphasis  that  startled 
the  scholars.  Tt  was  wonderful  how  greatly  I 
had  risen  iu  the  estimation  of  my  pupils.  That 
one  blow  bad  done  more  than  a  month  of 
talking  to  give  me  a  character.  I  had  won  by 
an  accident,,  for  I  knew  very  well  that  I  never 
could  have  whipped  tbe  bully  alone.  The 
boys  started  for  the  door  the  moment  they 
heard  the  bell.  They  never  had  been  so 
prompt  before.  They  carefully  scraped  the 
snow  from  their  boots,  and  took  oil'  their  hats 
as  they  entered  the  room.  They  even  walked 
on  their  toes  as  they  passed  to  their  seats. 
The  rough  walls  of  the  school-room  looked 
down  upon  a  scene  of  intense  study  that  they 
had  not  noticed  before  in  years.  I  even 
think  I  could  have  started  to  sing  almost  any 
song,  without  uny  remarks  from  the  school. 

I  knew  that  ray  victory  had  been  a  dishon¬ 
est  one,  but  I  would  not  have  been  human  if  I 
had  not  taken  advantage  of  it.  With  all  tbe 
importance  of  my  new  lease  of  power.  1 
rapped  on  the  desk.  The  school  was  all  at¬ 
tention  iu  an  instant.  There  was  a  death-like 
silence  as  I  informed  the  school  that  I  proposed 
to  enforce  respect  and  order  at  all  hazards, 
and  that  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  treat 
all  rebels  as  I  had  treated  Jack.  I  doubt  if 
any  speaker  ever  delivered  uu  address  that 
was  listened  to  with  more  wrapt  attention  than 
was  this  little  speech  of  mine. 

After  school  the  pupils  went  home  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  spread  the  news  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  spelling  match  and  the  light.  I  stayed 
behind  to  sweep  out  the  school-house.  As  1 
came  to  the  door  with  mv  broom,  Johnny 
Billings  came  out  from  his  favorite  hiding 
place  behind  the  wood  pile.  He  jumped  up 
and  down,  slapped  his  hands  OH  his  sides  and 
fairly  crowed  in  his  delight. 

“It  done  me  good,  teacher,”  he  said,  “for 
ter  see  you  down  him,  an’  1  reckon  I  was  glad 
fer  ter  help  ye,  too!” 

“  Why,  what  did  you  do,  Johnny?”  1  asked. 

“  I  reckon  I  run  a  stick  betwixt  his  legs  an’ 
helped  throw  him,”  said  he,  gleefully.  “Ye 
see,  teacher,  1  was  clos’t  by  an’  see  him  make 
fer  yer.  I  reckoned  he’d  eat  ye  up  'cause  he  is 
powerful  stunly-like.  Ho  I  ketelied  up  a 
sorter  cane  like  thet  laid  on  the  floor  and 
sorter  timed  him.  When.  1  see  you  bit  out  I 
run  that  stick  betwixt  his  feet  an’  gin  it  a 
twist.  Like  ’null'  that’s  what  tlirowcd  him. 
He  bit  his  head  ser  hard  agin  the  desk  thet 
he’s  fergot  all  about  that  stick.  I  reckon.” 

Before  I  could  thank  Johnny,  or  before  be 
could  say  more.  Mr.  Mouser,  the  treasurer  of 
Bear  Creek,  came  tramping  in.  Johnny  was 
cute  enough  to  say  as  Mr.  Mouser  entered; 
‘Can’t  l  go  now,  teacher?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  and  my  brave  little 
comrade  started  for  home  on  the  run.  He 
stopped  every  few  rods  to  clap  his  hands  and 
jump  up  and  down. 

■ - - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Will  you  admit  a  lit¬ 
tle  Southern  girl  to  the  Y.  II.  C.  i  1  had  sev¬ 
eral  choice  flowers  grown  from  the  Garden 
Treasures;  one  lovely  verbena  that  I  prize 
very  much.  Mamma  asked  Papa  if  he  would 
take  the  Rural  another  year,  and  he  replied 
he  did  not  see  how  he  could  help  it,  you  had 
such  a  polite  way  of  making  your  readers  sub¬ 
scribe.  The  morning  of  tbe  sixt  h  we  found 
everything  covered  with  snow;  it  measured 
13  iuebes.  This  was  something  unusual  with 
us.  Papa  is  a  farmer  and  a  lover  of  fine  stock, 
also  fond  of  reading.  We  took  10  papers  and 
magazines  this  year.  I  huve  Mrs.  Fisher’s 


face  and  biography  iu  my  scrap-book,  taken 
from  your  paper.  Papa  saves  all  bis  papers, 
and  only  gave  mo  this  leaf  because  we  liked 
her  writings.  I  will  close  by  sending  my  love 

to  you  and  Aunt - ,  if  there  is  one;  I  hope 

there  is. 

I  am  10  years  old  to-day.  I'hope  this  will 
escape  tbe  waste  basket. 

Sincerely  your  niece, 

PAULINE  MONTGOMERY. 

Cbildersburg.  Ala. 

[There  isn’t  any  Aunt - yet,  but,  of 

course,  nobody  knows  what  may  happen  some 
day.  When  such  a  person  appears  upon  the 
scene  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  convey  your 
message.  I  am  glad  you  like  Mrs.  Fisher. 
She  has  a  good  face. — u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Although  we  have 
taken  the  Rural  for  a  long  time,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  1  Iirvc  written  to  you,  and  now 
I  would  like  to  join  your  club,  too.  I  am  11 
years  old,  and  I  aiu  going  to  school  every  day. 
We  have  only  one-half  mile  to  go  to  school, 
and  I  am  glnd  we  do  not  have  such  a  time  as 
they  had  in  Bear  CreeK.  Every  week  when  tbe 
Rural  comes,  we  all  try  and  see  who  can  get 
it  first  so  as  to  read  the  story.  I  have  been 
t  rapping  rats  and  mice  for  Papa.  He  gives  me 
one  cent  for  every  mouse  and  four  cents  for  a 
rat.  I  caught  five  rats  in  one  day.  They  had 
been  stealing  Mamma’s  eggs.  We  could  not 
find  out  where  they  went  to  for  a  long  time. 
Papa  and  I  went  to  two  fairs  this  fall.  Wo 
show  d  some  stock  ;  grain,  fruit  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  We  had  pretty  good  luck  in  getting 
prizes.  One  fair  was  the  Northeastern,  at 
Flint,  and  the  other  was  the  Midland  County 
fair.  There  was  no  fair  held  at  Saginaw.  Our 
farm  is  about  10  miles  from  Saginaw  and  one 
mile  from  Midland. 

Yours  respectfully. 

HENRY  BEYTHAN,  JR. 

Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 

[I  aru  glad  to  get  your  letter.  I  hope  you 
will  have  good  luck  at  catching  rats.  They 
are  far  better  caught  than  at  large.  1  hope 
you  will  make  a  good  farmer  some  day.  I 
have  heard  something  about  you  before.  It 
is  a  very  queer  story ;  it  reads  like  a  story  in 
a  book,  but  it  is  true.  Over  seven  years  ago, 
two  young  men  went  into  the  pine  woods  in 
Northern  Michigan  to  work  in  a  lumber  camp 
through  the  winter.  They  were  freshmen  at 
college,  without  much  besides  their  heads  and 
hands  to  help  themselves  along  They  didn’t 
know  much  about  ehopping  wood.  It  was  a 
mild  winter,  and  when  tbe  snow  began  to 
melt  they  were  about  tbe  first  to  lie  dis¬ 
charged  from  tbe  camp.  They  had  no  friends, 
to  whom  they  could  apply  for  help,  within 
1,000  miles.  There  was  no  work  to  be  had. 
There  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  hut  to  walk 
down  to  the  southern  part,  of  the  State,  where 
work  could  be  found.  So  they  started,  and  a 
long,  hard  tramp  it  was.  They  had  all  kinds 
of  weather.  One  day  it  rained  bard,  the  next 
it  froze  solid  and  then  the  snow  came.  It  was 
a  long,  weary,  homesick  tramp.  They  slept 
wherever  they  could  find  a  place,  and  ate  what 
they  could  earn  as  they  went  along.  Saturday 
night  they  stopped  at  a  large  white  house  and 
asked  fora  chance  to  work  for  a  night's  lodg¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  lived  there  took  them 
right  in  and  made  them  feel  at  home  as  they 
had  not  done  in  many  a  day.  They  did  not 
learn  his  name,  for  they  went  tramping  on  in 
the  morning.  They  knew  his  iuitiuls  were 
“H.  B.,”  for  they  saw  these  letters  more  than 
once.  Years  wont  by.  The  young  men  found 
work  at  last  and  got  through  college.  After 
a  while,  one  of  them  came  to  work  in  the 
olfiee  of  the  Rural.  One  day,  in  looking 
over  some  letters,  he  came  to  the  name  of 
Henry’s  Papa,  Somehow •  it  came  over  him 
all  at  once  that  he  must  be  the  man  with 
whom  ho  stopped  that  night  in  Michigan,  lie 
wrote  at  once  to  see  about  it,  and  sure  enough 
it  was  so  Both  remembered  all  about  the 
visit.  Now  isn't  it  funny  how  such  things 
turn  out?  That  young  man  asks  me  to  tell 
this  story,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  it.  I  believe 
that  Henry’s  Papa  is  a  good  man,  and  1  would 
like  to  see  him  myself.  Perhaps  he  won’t  find 
that  all  tramps  find  him  out  as  this  one  did, 
hut  still  I  am  sure  ho  will  always  do  what  ho 
can  to  give  all  well  behaved  people  a  lift.  1 
wish  him  a  Happy  New  Year  with  ull  my 
heart.— uncle  mark.] 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  wic 
established  In  tS2i,  ami  Is  to-day,  ns  It  was  then,  the 
neutest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  is  now  douh 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  price  remain  the  »arue.  Ask  vour  goocer  for 
'>l*nn’«  hlu  cake 


-r  -  KINU’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction-  Send 
for  illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you. 
1  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

4  JACOB  KKII.EU,  Box  814,  Murlon,  O. 


Dyspepsia 

Decs  not  got  well  of  Itself;  It  requires  careful, 
persistent  attention  and  a  remedy  that  will  assist 
nature  to  throw  r>ff  the  causes  ami  tone  up  the 
digestive  organs  till  they  perform  their  duties 
willingly.  Among  the  agonies  experienced  by  the 
dyspeptic,  aro  distress  boforo  or  after  eating,  loss 
ol'  appetite,  irregularities  of  tbe  bowels,  wind  or 
gas  and  pain  In  tbe  stomach,  heart-burn,  sour 
stomach,  etc., causing  mental  depression,  nervous 
Irritability  and  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  dis¬ 
couraged  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  Hood's  Sar- 
.  saparilla.  It  lias  cured  hundreds  ;t  will  enre  you. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Doflar 


NO  GENTLEMAN 


ICE  .AND  ROLLER 


who  has  once  shaved 

WI  TH  GENUINE 
YANKEE  SOAP  will 


ever  lie  wit  hunt  it. 

It-  Boftens  tho 
beard,  soothes  tho 
skin,  lb?  lather  is 
h  *avy  mid  does  not 
d  >  qn  the  face.  It 
b.  j  nn  equal.  All 
1>  i tffffintg  keep  it. 
A  cotd  Imitations. 
Trial  Sample  by 
Mall,  12  eta. 

The  J.  3.  Williams  Co., 

filHbloriluir^y  Conn. 

Formerly  Williams  &  Bros.,  Manchester,  lS-10. 


/  GENUINE  % 

YANKEE  SOAR] 

/tfanobst At  _ _ ^  I 

MANCHESTER  CO*TM* 

WILUAMSi  BR0  THERS 

CHEMISTS  MO  APCHUECAmr  S.  J 


II  ft  M  r  STIl  MY.  Hook  keeping.  Business  Forms 
nUlfIC  Penmanship.  Arlilumuic. short-hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  bv  M  AH,.  Circulars  free. 

lilt  VA  N'l‘  &  UtBATTOSN.  Buffalo.  N.Y 


PURE  MILK. 

S.  WARREN 

^'MILK  BOTTLES 


Patented  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  furl  he  Delivery 
V  Of  Milk  In  all  t  itles 
A  and  Towns/- 

F*  A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  (.WHITEMAN, 
Murray  St,,  NEW  YORK. 


,'OBE  WASHCD 

LidretuTnco  ' 


GOLF  MLDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Me  rlolivoron  trial, 
l  olly  warranted, 
ull  inetiii  purl-  for 
U.  S.  Standard 
8-Tun  Wagon  Scales. 
X  l  ,1  covers  coat  of 
timber*  and  work. 
Larger  si.es  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Jtliotrairit  bo»k  fuff; 

OSCOOD  tfc  CO. 

lUNGiUHTON.  N.  V. 


tor  corn  and  cob, 

FEED  &  TABLE  MEAL 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

BTItr  EllUrt  8l„  FMIktU.,  t*». 

1  H9  Water  St,,  New  York  t  Ity,  N.Y. 
k  W  ,-,l  Monroe  Street,  thlriqjo,  III, 


Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  iu  car  Iota,  In  hulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed.)  Price  and  analy¬ 
sis  sentfree.  Address,  Oil  AW.  STEVENS, 

Box  137,  Nupuuee,  Ontario,  Canada, 
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m 
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hinn  r  rin 

jiBdKldblt 

HlHliil 

PERSONALS. 


THE  LANE  &  BOOLE/  CO 

CINCINNATI. 


pRRROWN1^^-. 


PERCHF.RON  HORDES. 

Inland  Hume.  Stuck  Farm,  arouse  Isle, 
Mich. -ZD  r<>  select  from,  latest  Import¬ 
ation  an  1  veil  Aug.  I'it.b; 

SOersoually  selected  In 
France  by  tine  of  the 
firm.  All  Stock  register 
<*d  In  French  and  Artier 

will  make  li  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  deal  with  us. 
Large  Illustrated  cloth 
bound '  ’attUogne  free  bv 
mall.  Address  say  tun* 

farncm,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  CONSUMPTION,  CATARRH,  HAY 
FEVER,  DYSPEPSIA,  RHEUMATISM,  GEN¬ 
ERAL  DEBILITY,  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES 
OF  THE  THROAT,  LUNGS,  BLOOD  AND 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  Greatest  advancement  in  the 
use  of  Oxygen. 

office  and  home  treatment, 
interesting  Treatise  free  by  mail. 


Tor  all  pnrposes.  An  experience  of  thirty  years 
permits  ns  to  offer  the  best, 

UooU  work  at  low  prices.  Send  for  circular  It, 


Thoroughbred  and  Grade  stock  for  Sale.  Jersey 
Cattle;  Shropshire  Sheep:  Berkshire  Pigs,  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  prices.  David  caiiu.,  Deer  Park.  I-.L.N.Y' 


KV  RED,  IH»LASI>-tMIS» 
rr  HblO.  fieri. hire  A  York, 
l’lyx.  Noutliiluwn,  toknold 
tforii  buwn  Sbrppaivl  Lamb* 
i  Colley  Shepherd  Dtp  ud 
Poultry.  fi.ndfprUUIo|EBf 

r.KK  BCKPM  WcO.FMU.ra 


WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.D., 

5  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


PA  KTNER.  i  >NE0R  MORE, 
$30,  "til  to  $7‘>.U0fl,  to  extend 
the  jobbing  trade  of  an  es 


".4  Cools  of  Beecu  have  been  Sawed  by  one  mail  in  9 
hours.  Hnndredii  have  anwed  li  *  ti  rni  .D  On  ii  v.  "Ft- 
n-tty"  *v hoi  every  Farmer  anti  Wooil  i  lumper  wants. 
First  order  from  your  vlemtlv  secures  the  Agency. 
IllusCd  Catalog  V'hKF.  Address  Folding  Sawing 
Machine  Co.,  .<03  to  311  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


9  9  »  ■  ■  w  ■  ™  "  fniihehed  business  of  many 
years.  In  tin-  lending  commercial  City  of  the  north 
west.  Ail  excellent  opportunity  Is  liere  offered  to 
young  men  with  the  necessary  enpltnl,  to  emhark  In  a 
life-long  business,  without  the  risk  i  which  often  at¬ 
tend  the  first  atepa  of  the  inexperienced.  For  refer¬ 
ences  and  furrher  particulars,  address 

■  PARTNER."  I'  0.  Cox  IS02,  Philadelphia. 


No.  U672;  Sire  Orange  Peel, 
P.  2H8;  Dam  King’s  Fertile, 


No.  22765.  Service  Fees,  $100. 


RICHMOND  CITY 


No.  11671,  Sire  Farmer’s  Pride 
F.  322;  Dam  Nellie  Flanders.  No 


SIT l  AT  I  ON  1VA  NTKD.—A  man  well  advanced 
In  years,  but  of  excellent  health  and  unbroken  consti¬ 
tution;  Carpenter  eunuch  to  build  stable,  ehieketi- 
bouses,  etc  ;  can  make  plans  and  measurements  accu¬ 
rately;  a  teacher  of  thirty  years’  experience,  anil 
would  be  willing  lo  teach  u  family  of  Boys  or  girls  a 
part  of  the  day  or  evening:  could  make  himself  very 
serviceable  In  the  right  place.  J.  FULLER. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y, 


i  n  Sire  Nero,  P.  S.  249;  Dam  Mrs 
I U  Laugtry.  0.  ,1746.  Service  Fees 

CHAS.  It.  IIOE, 

New  llriinnwlck.  N.  J. 


+  RICHMOND,  IND.^^  F  Ojfl, 

ini  tha  BR8T  French  Bnrr 

Com  and  Feed  Mi  I 

In  the  country.  ISt'Send  for  description  and  prices. 


IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WnAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  this  seasou.”— Dr.  ‘’arrlngton,  TT.  S. 
Quarantine  Station,  N.  J. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up !!  up! !!”— Dudley  Miller 
Esu.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf,  Yearling  Bulls, 
aud  Spriug  Calves’ Prime  Sloek.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business,  44.  W.  THOM  PHON  At  SON, 

>l  ilmti,  N.  J.,  P.  K.  R. 


Speeches,  Selections,  etc.,  and  agents’  ru-w  Sample 
i  ards  for  a  2c  stamp.  Oivflt  ,v  lino.,  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


«  B  ■■  for  Three  live 

Young  Men  or  Ladles  in  each  county. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  St  CO.  Philadelphia. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR! 

For  CIDER.  SORGHUM,  FRUIT  JELI  ’ES,  „nd 

as  a  ni  *>  has  corrugated  pun  e.doub- 

M  A  Ml  L  Uno  ra/inriiy.-  small  ymp  pans 


Ohio  ImproYed  Chester 

The  bent  Hog  in  the  world.  Not 
•uhject  to  Cholera.  Sold  fits  m  1.V4. 

lw'L’d2806  lbs. 

Send  for  dlKnpuon  of  thu  fxm- 
ou«  breed,  aloo  fowll. 

THE  L.  B.  3LLVKS  OO- 

Cleveland,  O.,  C.S.A. 


.  Ya  .^3  TO  SIO  PER  DAY 

<t  Made  Clear  by  Agents  Selling 

fl/Mf  STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

qJMSlifl  and  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES. 

^ Mi  '  t  ft  In.lopeniahle  y.  every  family  Sena  for 

Pntal ogiie.  lermy  hint  s,teMlmoidol». 

SF'-'*  free.  Outfit  tree.  Send  W  ets.  in  Mumps  xurt 

begin  work  it  once.  J.  F..  SII EPAHD  A-  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 


Win.  .ti -t h  a;  i ’or«  hkjvg 
Packngew  Hftlletl  lor  36c.  and  81. 

6  Boxes.  $2.  10  Boxes.  $3.  25  lb  Kegs,  $t,.2s.  By  Ex 
pr*'«s  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

C.  N.  Crlttentou,  N.  Y,;  Wm.  Henry  Mu ule,  Phils.;  J. 
C.  Long.  Jr..  -V.  Y..  Parker  ct  Wood,  Boston;  Jos,  Kreek 
&  Sons.' Boston;  i  ieo.  a.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
Western  Chi  mleal  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  John  Anglum  & 
Co..  Denver,  Col.;  Geo.W.WIckson  &  Co  .  San  Francisco, 
Oil.;  Plant  Seed  Co.,  SI.  Louis;  Richardson  Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis;  J.  M.  McCulloughs’  Sons,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  V fi¬ 
le.  O.  cturtcvnnt.  Prop  , 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Are  jr  m  HUXTfXG  for 

RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  HONEST  PRICES?* 

/  grow  t  nc  to.  I  sell  them.  & 


■  ,  Is-  & 

I  have  customers  Inevery  State  i'li^uJ^ 
the  Union  who  test  fy  that  1  supply  Better  Seeds, 
judged  by  results,  thaucan  be  had  else",  here.  All 
the  standard  sorts  ami  best  novelties.  Tiliinghast’s 
Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  a  specialty. 

M  By  all  odds  the  best  in  the  world.  I  publish 
catalogs  as  follows:  No.  1,  Retail  Vegetable 
^^A^-^'Seeds.  No.  2.  Wholesale  Vegetable  Seeds. 

No.  3.  FlowerSeeds.  No.  4,  Implements. 

All  free.  Scud  for  which  vou  want. 

If  ISAAC  F.  TILL1NGHA3T,  LA  PLUME,  Pa. 


of  about  cJk^Jju  man  body  enrioua  orgai 

How  life  is  vefastmMd.  i*i  tfijinii  f  disease  induct 
Soto  to  avoid  lnnftm^nfJ^Crrmnre.  and  indiscretlo 
lltno  to  apply  JionyJ&^eto  all  forms  of  diseai 
How  to  cure  C.roy^&id  EpStsiL/pture,  Phimosis,  rt 
How  to  nvitdjrfuippu  in  fnarrunWi:  rnjve  prize  habit 

v&iryWtih  White,  pRfirNUJ 

ocr  rufiije  blue -mjinrwu 

Et may  Hill  2ui.  Ox,  133  S.  S3U  St.,  Van  Tort. 


Best  Hatcher 

’  ON  EARTH. 
Hatches  Ducks, Turkeys. 

Geese  am]  Chickens. 
Received  First  Premium 
where  exhibited, 
scud  for  Circular. 
ANDREWS’ 

Ilafclicr  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rural N,  Y. 


With  one  of  Hnlstcd’s  Foot  Warmers.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Chemical  Frit..  Rnrns  10  to  15  hours.  No 
flame  or  smoke  Cheap,  safe  and  handv.  See  circular. 
CENTENNIAL  M’F’Ci  <  0., 

BOX  250.  RYE,  N.  Y. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

S»ve  time  aad  monev  by  u.lc;  Hall',  celebrated 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS Kor  £2Q 

Larger  Size,  $25.  Single  Forge.  *10. 
Blacksmith.’  Tools,  lined  Dr! l! --  Ac# 
HUL  1  lllfG.  CO.,71  "•ml  W»y,  HewUu.i,  O. 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Your  lines  art*  where  you  nut  them— not  under 
horses' feet.  One  agent  sold  12  dor.,  in  five  days, 
one  dealer  sold  six  dor.  in  15  days.  Samples 
worth  $1.50  fkkic.  W rite  for  terms. 

E.  E.  HKEWSTER.  Holly,  Mich. 


Our$!5ShotGun  now  $10. 

“  $l55reeeM)£rtyer“  $9.50 

All  kinds  Gu  gniErxriDrtfiJ  lower  than 
elsewhere.  Send  •lamp  for  illustrated 

catsloffue.  POWELL  4  CLEMENT, 

ISO  Main  St.,  CLuolunutl,  Ohio, 


Pi.srfUanfow^  Advertising, 


Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Win¬ 
ters.  Good  markets.  Descriptive  Lund  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  &  JERVIS,  Petersburg.  Va. 


TakcThcCosmopoiitan 


The  Handsomest,  Most  Entertaining,  Low 
Price,  Illustrated  Family  Magazine 
in  the  World. 

Each  number  with  its  6t  large  and  beautifully 
printed  pages,  is  brimful  of  short  stories,  sketches, 
poems,  travels,  adventures,  articles  on  science,  lit¬ 
erature,  political  economy  by  the  best  American  and 
foreign  writers,  such  as 

Julian  Hawthorne,  Sophie  Swett, 

l.ouisc Chandler  Moulton  Geo.  Parsons  Lathrop, 
Rev.  R.  Hebe*-  Newton,  Harriet  Prescott  Spoil ord 
Catherine  Owen,  Prof.  David  Swing, 

H.  H.  Boyeseii,  Helen  Campbell, 

Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Foot,  Olive  Thorne  Miller, 

Joel  Benton,  John  Burroughs, 

William  T.  Hornaday,  Count  Leon  Tolstoi, 

Alphonse  Daudct,  William  Westall, 

Paul  Heysc,  And  many  others. 


CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS 


VV  l thin  three  miles  of  ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 
Kirn  Soil.  Hkalthy  Cukate.  Two  Railroads.  81 
to  5*30  per  Acre  Correspond  with 

ROBT.  8.  DAY, 

50  UNION  STREET.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA, 


When  1  4:iy  eura  t  Jo  ma  moan  merely  to  stop  them  for  a 
time  nu  t  then  havo  them  return  aciln.  I  mean  *nMhr»l  cure. 
1  have  m ale  the  dlaens?  r<  Fit'S,  KPlI.ltlSf  ur  FALLING 
SICKNESS  A  life-long  s'nJv.  Iwftrnu  ■  it,  v  roniodT  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  U  no  reason  for 
not  now  recoivtng  a  euro.  Send  at  our  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Kreo  Botllo  of  my  lufa'tlhle  rerneOv.  Give  Express  and  Post 
OlUco.  It  costs  you  noth  log  for  a  irinL  and  I  will  enro  yon. 

AdcDevs  Pr  H.  G  ROOT.  14.1  Peart  St..  New  York. 


I  (IDin  A  8EV1LLR.  on  the  Mgh  pine  ridge, 
Lu  U  I  U  A  n  dir  trie  t  unexcelled  for  fruit  £\nd 


r  vegetables,  with  delightful  climate.  Is  a  fast-mail 
station  on  the  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  RAILWAY 
TRl  NK  LINE.  Ni  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  and  has 
a  compleie  system  of  water  works  and  sewerage.  An 
excellent  hotel  is  now  open.  Lots  for  Sale  on  reason¬ 
able  terms.  Address 8EV  1LLECO..  Seville,  Fin. 
MASON  YOUNG,  President,  85  Wall  St..  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  MASON,  -St'O’y  and  Iroas..  Seville.  Fla. 


nClLllCOO  Rs  causes,  and  a  new  and  sttecess- 
■  r  II I  II I  il il  ful  C  Y  K  K  «f  your  own  home,  by 
ILMI  11 L U U  one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 
years  Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  s]X'clalists 
without  benefit.  Ouned  htmsell  In  three  months, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  FiUI  particulars 
seuton  application.  T.  >  PAGE, 

No.  il  West  3 1  st  St..  Sew  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN. 


TueYouNG  Folks 


is  a  department  full  of  short  stories,  sketches,  arti¬ 
cles  on  natural  history,  etc., for  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family. 


I  have  aposltlvo  remedy  for  the  above  iltsease ;  by  Us  uso 
thousands  of  cases  of  tho  worst  k!u  !  and  of  long  «  an  ding 
have  bennciirvd.  Indeed,  so  strona  Ismv  faith  In  Itsefilcacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLE  -  I RKK,  togetb  er  with  x  V  A I,- 
U ABLE  TREATTSE  on  thtsd'-sensr.  i,,  am  v  Kutt^rer,  Give  ex¬ 
press  A  P.  O.  adore ss.  Dit,  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  lit  Pearl  St  N.  Y 


New  Price  List  just  issued  for  Free  Distribution 
Over  200  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State  fully  described. 

GE«>.  W  .  S  \  OVIIR, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENT. 

103  Griswold  Street,  Detroit.  Alich. 


T-HE^OUSE^OLD 


is  a  department  devoted  to  articles  by  competent 
writers  on  fashion,  etiquette,  cooking,  the  care  of 
the  house  and  the  management  of  children,  etc. 

Each  number  contains  one  .it  more  handsomely 
illustrated  articles  and  several  full-page  engrav¬ 
ings.  It  is  the  only  .llugii/.ine  that 
can  be  read  From  tlx*  First  page  to  the 
last  with  ii  ii  a  ha  l  cd  interest  by  every¬ 
body.  For  fireside  entertainment  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  it  is  Worth  ten  times  Us 
price.  It  never  contains  long,  tedious  or  hvavy 
ar tides  Arrangements  have  been  made  fer  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  articles  on  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
palaces  of  France  and  Italy,  on  Japan,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  etc. 

Price  $“2.50  per  year  with  a  Shannon 
Letter  and  Hill  Pile  or  a  Shannon 
Sheel-iHimlc  Binder  (price  of  each 
$2.25)  free  to  every  i»nb*erlbcr.  flic 
former  is  the  most  perfe’t  device  ever  invented  for 
the  preservation  and  classification  i alphabetical lv 
and  according  to  date)  of  letters,  bills,  etc.,  in  such 
a  way  that  any  paper  can  be  referred  to,  taken  out 
and  replaced  without  disturbing  ^lie  others.  With 
the  Binder  any  piece  of  music  can  lie  put  in  or  taken 
out  without  disturbing  any  other  sheet. 

SEND  20c.  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

For  sale  at  all  news  stands,  and  published  by 

Schlicht  &  Field  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

I  RURAL  NOW  -  YORKER 

31  PARK.  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


VirelaDt  Carma.Mmi  v-Uriiatv.  Cot-ay  Houier 
son.1  for“Clr*M]1ar.  A.  O.B1.IS4.  (  -uirnlln,  Va 


WF  ANT  YOU!  a  livoenergetto  man 
”  ■  ■  v  w  *  or  w,.iu(ia  ueodmg 

profitable  employment  to  Mipmwut  uh  In  every 
county.  Salary  $75  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
largo  commission  on  sales  if  preferred,  i  .oods  staple. 
Every  one  buys.  Outfit  and  particulars  Pro,*. 

STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO..  BOSTON,  M-VSS. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore.  retpeot fully  informal  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  cieic’  to  obtaining  different  terms  trill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  i  this 

sized  type,  u  lines  to  tho  inch).- . 30  eonts. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  H  or  more  lines 

agate  space. . .4*. .  . 35  “ 

Preferred  posltious . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adt*  ,**  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations  si, SSEFiJSn 

fora  2c.  stamp.  C!A  1)1/  CA  If  l»  t'O.,  Cndiz,  O. 


Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cants  for  2c.  Hit  t.  Card  Co.. Cadiz,  Ohio 


FOR  ALL.  $30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Valuable  outfit  sad  particulars 
free.  P.O, VICKERY.  uuista.Mai.vk 


WORK 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

'*  Six  months . .  1. 10 

Great  Britain  Treland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $S.(M  (t2s.  6d.) 

France . . .  S.04(i6t»fr) 

French  Colonics  . . .  t.03  201*  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
appll-atlon. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  CRy,  N  Y, 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


pti,«crHHncousi 


Has  a  Vad  d liferent  from  all 
others,  is  rup  shaut*.  with  Self- 
adjusting  Rail  m  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  lo  the  cup 

Freeses  back  tne  intes- 
nes  just  as  a  person 
th  the  finger,  with  lightprwssurvthoHer- 
socuroly  ihiy  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir- 
V  KWU.gSTOX  TRUSS  CO.,  Chieoci^  X1L 


A  Ghoni 

Is  a  myth,  but  solid  reality  will  be  known  by  those 
who  write  to  Halle! t  &  Co..  Portland,  Malue,  thereby 
learning,  free,  about  work  that  they  can  do  aud  live 
at  home,  wherever  they  reside,  ai  a  profit  of  from  $5 
to  $35  aud  upwards  dally.  Borne  have  earned  over  $50 
In  a  day.  Capital  not  needed.  Hallett  *  Co.  will  start 
you.  All  Is  new.  Delay  not  Pay  absolutely  sure  from 
start.  \\  ealth  awaits  every  worker.  Both  sexes.  All 


SENSIBLE 

TBUSS 


PATENTS 


P.  A.  LEHMANN,  SoLiciToa  or  Patxnti,  Wsthlngtoa,  D.  0. 
No  cbirg!  uuIom  patent  ti  lecured.  Send  for  Circular, 


Always  in  hot  water— the  boiling  egg.— 
Poultry  World. 

Capital  punishment— Being  obliged  to  sit 
with  the  eirls. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  cow  is  a  mild-eyed,  gentle  auitnal,  but 
she  is  the  boss  of  the  stock-yard. — Bi ngham - 
ton  Republican.  ■ 

Hen-pecked  husbands  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  that  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  jaw  fore- 
ever  .—Life. 

When  you  ask  a  railroad  official  at  what 
time  a  train  starts  or  arrives  and  he  happens 
to  know,  you  may*  put  it  down  as  a  genuine 
rai Lroad  accident. — Puck. 

Bookbinder:  “Will  you  have  it  bound  in 
Turkey  or  Morocco?”  Purchaser:  “Oh, 
mercy,  no!  What,  s  the  use  of  sending  it 
way  off  there?  Hav  it  bound  in  New  York.” 
— Toum  and  Country. 

A  New  York  Exchange  tells  the  story  of  a 
tragedy  under  the  startling  headline,  “Found 
Hanging  by  His  Wife.”  But  where  should 
married  men  be  found,  if  not  hanging  by 
their  wives? — Boston  Transcript. 

A  little  Danbury  girl,  when  asked  by  her 
mother  about  suspicious  little  bites  iu  the 
sides  of  a  dozen  choice  apples,  answered: 
“Perhaps,  mamma,  they  may  have  been  frost¬ 
bitten,  it  was  so  cold  last  night.” — Danbury 
News. 

One  for  her.— Artless  little  thing  (proud  of 
her  linguistic  acquirements):  “Ido  hope  you 
didn’t  catch  what  I  was  sayiug  just  now  to 
Mrs.  Simpson,  Signor  Gavauti.  We  were 
talking  scandal — iu  Italian.  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  so  olose.  Could  you  hear?”  Signor 
Gavanti:  “Yes,  I  could  ’ear:  but  it  is  all  a- 
right.  I  did  not  know  you  were  speaking  my 
language.  ” — J  u-d  y. 

A  Kentuckian  with  a  large  jug  made  a 
bai'gain  with  a  countryman  to  take  him  four 
miles  over  the  hills.  “  How  much’ll  you 
charge  ?”  “  Oh,  a  couple  of  swigs  of  the  stuff 
in  that  jug’ll  make  it  about  square,  I  reckon.” 
After  the  journey  had  been  made  and  the 
countryman  had  taken  a  swig,  he  said: 
“Stranger.  I’m  a  peaceable  mau,  but  if  you 
don’t,  want  to  be  chock  full  of  lead  to-night, 
you’d  better  find  another  way  to  carry  yer 
molasses.  ’  —  Tid- Bi  ts. 

No  Moke  Missions. — Yankee  Girl:  “Mad!  I 
should  say  I  did  come  home  mad;  I  shall 
never  go  out  as  a  missionary  again  to  the 
Turks.”  Omaha  Lady:  “Would  not  they 
listen  to  your  arguments  ?”  “Oh!  they  list¬ 
ened  respectfully  enough,  but  when  I  talked 
to  one  of  them  about  the  sin  of  having  too 
many  wives,  what  do  you  think  the  brute 
said?”  “I  am  sure  I  don’t  know.”  “He 
said  if  Turkish  women  were  like  me  one  would 
be  plenty. — The  Jerseyman. 


gfttottlUtttou#  Humming. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS . 

My  list,  containing  loo  varieties  of  the  best  JAPAN¬ 
ESE.  (TuNE.SE.  FRENCH  ami  ENGLISH  varieties,  will 
be  ready  about  January  10th.  All  weak  or  lutsulJBfac- 
tory  kinds  have  been  omitted. 

H.  WaTKUKU,  -  m 
IMPORTER  OF  PLANTS  AND  BJLBS, 

56  North  3Sth  "treel,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


I 


A 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Toneli  Workmanship  and  Durability, 

1  WILMA  M  KYABE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  Wost  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

CREAMERY 

—We  will  pay  Freight.— 

Write  lor  our  wholesale  offer 
to  first  purchaser.  Address 

Delaware  County  Creamery  Co., 

RENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

3-4  SIZE  SAW  SETI  — ^ 


For  Lumbermen  and  Wood  Cutters,  & 

Cheapest  and  beet  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  in  three 
minutes.  Also.  Champion  Gauge  b>r  outline  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  oau  uae  Ihem.  Sample 
of  e-seh,  by  mall,  on  receiptor?!.  Circulars  tree.  Ad 
dress  j.  R.  Wbitimi.  MONTROSE.  PA. 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

send  fur  circular  ft  prices. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  i  SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


E . '  Jl 


n 


FARM  ANNUAL  for 

Will  he  seut  Fit  EK  TO  A  1,1.  who  write  for  it  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  128  1’uucn,  with  hundreds  ol 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  nil  about 
THE  BEST  CAKDKN,  FAKM  and  FLOWER 

CCCnC  BULBS,  PLANTS.  JKS'f8SSME‘’t,£ 

■  M  scribes  KiireNovcIli^  iu  VettfUiblrn  and  Flowers  of  r«a / 

Wmr  value,  which  ennnot  t>6  obtained  elsewhere.  Scud  /iddrvBB  on  Postal 

ajfcjaasgR;  w.  atlee  burpee  &  co.  hm-mclthii.,  p>. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Jfim 


StVocts  the  soil  to  the  action  of  A  Steel  Cr other  and  Lcveler,  ani  to  th#  Cmhisg,  Cutting,  lifthe,  Turing  ProcHi  ol 
lonble  S  of  CaSt  Steel  Joultera.  Cutting  pover  is  Imaouce.  IbscLCo  cf  Spile:  or  Spring  Teeth  avoiaa  pulling  up  mbbr.h- 
Cclj  Harrow  that  cuts  over  the  entire  curbee  c£  the  gr:und.  ,  „  , 

1  Sizes  3  to  lit  ft.  wide.  Wllhaml  without  Sulky  attachment,  be  deliver  free  at  Dinl  rilni  ling  Depots. 

IK)  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t,  let  dealers  palm  0«  a  base  iruitationor 
Ulv  some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that.  it.  is  better.  bATIhl'Y  YUL  IteLLh 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “  aOME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  liana  Acme 
w  A  ir  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  stilt,  lie  may  seua  it 
JL  .JC..E.XA. JL*®  intok,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  untij  tried  on  hts  own  larm. 

Send  for  pamphlet  euiiiuiiiink  thousand®  «rf  tuiiiiiiioiilolo  Jrom  IhSUUrH  aiul  lemtonra. 
mi  nup  \W  Vf  (I  CU  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

UUIvNL  ft.  RnbW,  Millington,  morris  co.,  new  jersey. 

N.  2?.—“  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 

A.  ^jR^What  Mr.  Beyer  says:j;g- 

beat  tlwnks  for  the  splendid  needs  received  irom  your  firm. 
\v  It  would  be  a  rather  lengthy  list  if  I  should  name  all,  but 

C  will  say  that  amOngwtSS first,  and  3  socotnl  premiums 

VA  ^  V8  ri-  *"LSW  awarded  tn„  at  onr  fairs  ia  Northern  Indiana  and 

Afr.  ■  ■  ~  _  ~  k  EKtf  -  .  . Ii.tii  Mi.-hiifanO  tim  premium*  w.-re  for  vege- 

ft'"-'  A  ■  It#  Jar  ™  tuhl.-e  rained  from  yoitrgccdg.  What  ll  rm  call  i'.at 

I  Q Gil  Ki *//  this ?  ”  AcottST  Br.VT.It,  80.  Bead,  Inti. 

"  *  H v  -ifels  Seed  of  Oils  quality  I  uni  now  ready  to  sell  to  every  one 
■1  /  ..  ^ who  tills  a  farm  or  plain**  a  warden,  sendiuit  them  1*'UKK  my 

w  tP.  j^ujjyvci'etablo  and  Flower  Heed  Catalogue, for  1*017.  Old  customers 

not  write  jfoi  ip.  I  catalogue  this  season  the  native  wild 
potato.  JAS.  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Muss. 


<j*EC0RV$ 
„  SEEDf, 

Catalog^ 


-  **  VA  Thonsil  mt.VNO  SLICKER  la  warrants.)  wat-niroof,  uiM  will  kssp  you  dry  In 

f* ►_  '  _  .  ^  \A  tho  linr.l.  st  slona.  Tho  nsw  f’OMMEI,  Rl.ICKER  In  a  fisrisct  rl.liiij,-  mat,  and 

4^  /  V  ll  YY  T3  N  v\  V  rovsrs  tli,*  enlifo  saddle.  Its  ware  of  Iniltallona.  Non®  I'-nnlnn  wlOimit  U10  •‘Flab 

*  O XX  D  rV  *  llrand"  trade  mark.  Illualrated  Cetalaisuo  free.  A.  J  Towi.r,  Bunion,  Maaa. 


BILLOCK’S 

ROOT  CUTTER. 

only  «S.00t 

Cuts  large  or  small  roots 
equally  w  i  ll.  Gives  univer¬ 
sal  sal  isfaet  I011.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular.  Man¬ 
ufactured  by 
W.  T.  FALCONER, 
JAJIEbTuWN,  N.  Y. 


Macomber’s  llan<l  Planter?  for  Corn,  Beans , 
and  Beet  seed.  The  hkst  In  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  does  not  prove  Battsfoetory,  afttu*  u  fair  trial. 
Accents  wanted.  Send  for  Clrenlar  and  terms, 
r*.  IU  Alactmiber  &  Co.,  M TVs.  Adtuns.  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt  uen'l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stodpauu,  North 
Brookfield.  Mass.:  E.  Brook  Masok.  Litchlleld,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co..  Richmond,  Va.. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(THYMO.U  M  ttSOli.) 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  non  poisonous  lluld— 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest, 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS, 

!_■  I  O  E, 

MANC K,  SCAB,  all  Insect  rests,  all  skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Livestock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap- 
plloatlou.  T.  W.  LAWl’OKO  &  OR.,  , 

Baltimore,  Aid. 

wkWIll 

F I N  V.  F EEI>  Sc  T A  BLE 
>1  HA  L,  T  OBAC  CO 
STA  Mil  and  STEMS, 
I)  R  IBS  SHOES, 
CHEMICALS,  etc. 

A.  Rickard, 

11»  John  St  ,  N.  Y, " 


*  ,  Henley’s 
^HV\|  t  Monarch 
Machine. 

Pau-u led  July  il,  18B5;  May  l*.  I6S1I;  August  J.  18S6. 

The  only  practical  machine  In  use  that  makes  the 
fence  In  the  field  wherever  wanted;  makes  the  best, 
Strongest,  and  most  durable  fence  for  general  use  and 
farm  and  stuck  purpost*,;  weaves  any  size  picket  and 
any  size  wire.  The  fence  will  turn  all  stock  without 
Injury  to  satin1,  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  Jl.  C’.  HENLEY,  Hole  Manufacturer, 
Factory,  83s  to  fi3d  North  16th  Ht„  Richmond,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

I  THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


for  Hawlnjj,  Thn  su- 
Ing,  an-l  (iliatiuK,  a 

a>uoUUr®  Haw  and 
riit  Mllft)  Thro* 
•hJiig  Mnfihlnvfi, 

Crlo.,  A  »|n  L'lulty. 

hcntS  for  iliiutmtod 
CAtakcu*. 

A.B.FA  RQU11 1B|  ^ 
York,  I*<*nn». 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


}  SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

I . THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

i_  For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats  and  all 

«2  Iff  VmF  w  Small  Crain.  Each  set  Plates  guaranteed  to  grind 
•n  1  AN  ^  5000  to  8000  Bushels  before  wearing  out. 

-THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  §Ei!S!s!t5 
Ad-  BOOKWALTER^NCiNES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  T0  :0  H0R9E  POWER. 

P %  OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

I  jfl  !  •  ..i ws$  Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Pattern  Oflea:  110  1 1  hart*  St  M«w  Jfwrk, 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS  &  KENNELS 

Wyandot  ttm,  Plymouth  Roche,  Pekin  Ducks  -500  finely  bred  Chicks  for  sale.  SCOTCH  COLLIK 
(Shepherd)  Pups,  bred  from  imported  stock.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Address 

WESLEY  B.  BARTOY,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Reference:  Kditor  Rural  Nkw-Yorkf-b. 


Cost  only  $3.25  per  sq  (10x10  ft.!  basts  a  lifetime 
on  Steep  or  Flat  rooss.  Ready  for  U8C.  Anybody  can 
apply  it.  Illustrated  hook  Free  If  you  mention  this 
taper.  Write  al  imcr  to  14H  Dunne  .St  ,  N.  Y  'City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  KOOFINCi  CO. 

t  THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Tg  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  heenmte  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  must  per  led  Ir.rm  of  wind- 
wheel  With  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Reared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Di  -  ripllvc  Clrrulnrv  nri'ly  to 
THE  DANA  YVIXDMILL  CO., 
jrAtitnevKN,  mjlss.,  c.  s.  a. 
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'RLEANS 


addressed  to  the  farmers  of  the  east  and  south,  and,  in  the  near  future 


TO  THOSE  OF  THE  WEST, 


The  Spirit  of  the  Land:  “  I  have  fed  you  all  these  ages.  You  must  feed  me  tow  !” 


land,  when  I  have  been  judge  as  well  as  lec. 
turer,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  also  in 
England,  been  much  interested  in  noticing  the 
rapt  attention  which  the  spectators  paid  to  the 
contests,  and  the  patience  with  which  they 
would  wait,  many  of  them  standing  all  the 
time,  until  the  churning  was  through,  the  but 
ter  made  up,  and  the  awards  declared.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  contests  are  de¬ 
cidedly  tuitional  aud  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
tinctly  technical  in  character,  uot  only  to  the 
competitors,  but  to  all  the  bystanders.  They 
are,  in  fact,  practical  demonstrations  of  skill, 
and  opportunities  for  the  display  of  deftness, 
care  and  nice  art.  The  practice  and  method 
followed  by  the  successful  competitors,  are  a 
guide  for  the  future  to  the  unsuccessful  ones, 
as  well  as  to  bystanders  who  are  engaged  in 
dairy  work.  Many  a  valuable  lesson  has  been 
carried  home  from  these  displays,  and  in  each 
case  a  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  careful 
watcher  and  listener. 

A  butter-making  contest  requires  careful 
arranging  beforehaud,  and  as  careful  ar¬ 
rangement  while  it  is  on.  First  of  all,  a  sufli- 
eieut  number  of  competitors  is  secured,  and 
say  a  minimum  of  four.  In  Ireland  we  had, 
on  one  occasion.  28  dairymaids  as  competitors ; 
but  this  number  is  inconveniently  large,  and 
from  four  to  a  dozen  will  be  found  more  easi¬ 
ly  manageable.  In  Ireland  the  girls  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  churns  and  other  paraphernalia 
all  alike,  and  with  cream  of  equal  quality 
and  quantity,  and  the  greatest  care  was  tak- 
eu  that  no  one  was  in  the  least  degree  handi¬ 
capped  in  these  preliminaries  Each  one  was, 
however,  at  liberty  to  follow  her  own  course 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  churn,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cream,  the  rate  of  churning, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  butter,  the  test 
of  superiority  being  finally  determined  by 
the  judges,  who,  for  their  own  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  took  careful  no¬ 
tice  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  method 
pursued  by  each  competitor.  The  cream  was 
given  out— carefully  weighed— to  eacth,  at  the 
same  temperature  aud  time;  then  its  temper¬ 
ature  was  taken  when  it  was  put  into  the 
churn  ;  at  a  given  signal  the  churning  began, 
and  during  its  progress  the  judges  repeatedly 
took  note  of  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute,  of  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of 
those  revolutions,  aud  of  the  time  occupied  in 
each  case.  Next  came  the  manipulation  of 
the  butter,  which  was  also  carefully  noted, 
and,  finally,  the  butter  was  weighed  aud 


aud  raised  again  for  feeding  hay.  The  boxes 
are  made  by  nailing  four  square  boards  to¬ 
gether.  The  bottom  of  the  manger  is  shown 
at  G,  with  the  stanchions  at  E.  The  cows 
stand  with  their  front  feet  on  D,  which  is  n 
gravel  floor  two  feet  four  inches  wide.  The 
foundation  is  of  cobblestone  with  nearly  a 
foot  of  gravel  on  top,  well  pounded  down.  F 
is  a  double  floor;  inch  boards  are  laid  double 
so  as  to  break  joints.  It  is  water-tight.  '1  he 
boards  are  laid  on  two  by  four  scantlings  bed¬ 
ded  iu  the  gravel.  This  platform  has  a  slope 
of  three  inches.  The  manure  gutter,  G,  is 
water-tight,  nailed  together  with  20-penny 
nails.  H  is  a  gravel  walk  next  to  barn. 
When  the  feed-box  is  raised  it  is  fastened  by  a 
catch  held  to  the  studding. 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio.  c.  w.  Kellogg. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  FOR  THE  AVERAGE 
FARMER. 


Many  farmers  eanuot  afford  to  stock  thou* 
farms  with  such.  It  is  also  true  that  for  any 
purpose,  except  breeding,  animals  with  two  or 
three  crosses  of  improved  blood  are  often 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  pure-bred  ones. 
This  fact  makes  it  possible  for  the  great  mass 
of  fanners  to  secure  much  of  the  merit  of  the 
best  stock  without  extravagant  expenditure. 
The.  persistent  use  of  well-bred  and  good  sires 
is  a  ready  means  of  improving  stock,  and  open 
to  almost  alL  With  the  smaller  ‘and  lower- 
priced  stock,  as  pigs  and  sheep,  the  extra  cost 
of  a  pure- bred  sire  is  uot  a  serious  obstacle. 
With  horses  and  cattle  the  sires  may  be  owned 
by  two  or  more,  or  their  services  may  be 
hired. 

In  multitudes  of  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
purchase  at  least  one  or  two  pure  bred  females 
as  well  as  a  sire.  With  average  good  fortune 
a  herd  or  flock  can  soon  be  built  up  in  this 
way.  On  the  farms  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  we  have  a  dozen  descendants  of  a 
Short-horn  cow,  which  gave  her  first  heifer 
calf  iu  1881,  the  sale  of  bull  calves  having 
nearly  or  quite  paid  the  cost  of  keepiug  iu  the 
interval. 

It  is  not  advisable  that  any  farmer  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  should  purchase  oven  a  single  ani¬ 
mal  at  a  high  price,  or  attempt  to  start  with  a 
large  herd  or  flock.  Accidents  may  happen. 
The  results  may  be  unsatisfactory  from  any 
one  of  many  causes.  The  estimate  iu  which 
the  breed  selected  is  held  may  change  for  the 
worse.  There  may  be  deaths  or  failures  to 
breed  among  the  stock.  The  purchaser  may 
prove  to  be  unsuited  to  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  delay  year 
l  after  year  any  attempt,  to  improve  the  stock 
on  the  farm.  In  tensors  a  fair-sized  herd  of 
cattle,  and  in  less  than  half  that  time  a  good 
flock  of  sheep  or  herd  of  hogs  can  be  had  as 
the  progeny  of  only  two  or  three  pounds. 

The  great  increase  in  number  Of  well  bred 
stock  of  the  various  classes  aud  of  many 
breeds  may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices — and  it  is  not  certain  this 
will  be  a  misfortune— but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  good  stock  will  ever  sell  as  low  as 
poor  stock.  The  present  depression  in  prices 
seetns  a  good  reason  for  investing  rather  than 
a  cause  for  discouragement.  The  prices  for 
animals  of  some  breeds  may  fall  still  lower 
but  in  the  case  of  a  uumber  of  others — of 
breeds  well  established  aud  the  value  of  which 
has  been  abundantly  proven— there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  the  lowest,  point  has  been 
reached. 

I  have  known  of  serious  losses,  mauy  abso¬ 
lute  failures,  by  those  who  have  engaged  in 
fine  stock  breeding,  but  these  were  always 
when  there  were  speculation  and  purchases  in 
great  numbers  or  at  a  high  price.  I  do  not  recall 
one  ease  of  failure  or  serious  loss  from  a  care¬ 
fully  considered  investment  iu  a  well  tested 
breed  at  moderate  prices. 

FLOOR  FOR*  COW  STABLE. 

The  way  my  cow  stable  is  arranged  is 
shown  at  Fig,  25.  It  is  a  simple  arrangement 
and  works  well  with  me.  The  feed  boxes, 
A  A,  are  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  cover. 


sion  to  the  ideas  mentioned,  1  have  almost 
daily  had  Opportunity  to  observe  from  1,000 
to  10,000  fat  hogs  in  the  stock-yards  and  pack¬ 
ing-house  pens  of  the  second  largest  ‘hog- 
market  in  the  world — hogs  from  nearly  all 
sections  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  Iowa  to  Southwestern  Arizona — of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  “previous  conditions  of  plump- 
titude."  From  this  observation,  the  facts,  as 
they  appear  at  this  time  and  have  appeared 
for  say,  two  years  hack,  are  that  there  is  not 
to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  hogs  coming  to 
this  market  ill  which  the  black  color  does  not 
largely  predominate;  iu  fact,  there  is  not 
probably  more  than  one  strictly  white  hog  in 
every  hundred. 

As  to  the  reds  and  the  impression  they  have 
made  in  the  seven  or  eight  years  their  friends 
have  beeu  specially  pushing  them  into  noto¬ 
riety,  it  may  lie  said  that  not  an  average  of 
one  red  hog  iu  the  hundred  will  be  found 
here,  and  the  per  cent,  of  hogs  showing  a 
cross,  near  or  remote,  from  the  red  stock, 
will  not  exceed  two  or  three  in  a'hundred. 
When  the  black  hogs  first  ..began  to  root  the 
whites'to  the  rear,  .the  Berksliires  were'uot  n 
little  in  the  asceudauoy;  in  course  of^timo 
the  Polnud-Chinas  had  so  grown  iu  favor 
that  the  proportion  of  Polands  aud  Berks 
seemed  about  even.  Now,  however,  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  changed,  and  iu  every  large  col¬ 
lection,  come  from  whatever’  section  they 
may.  a  large  majority  show  the  Polaud- 
China  characteristic;  and  these,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  show  a  judicious  Tmingfing  with 
Berkshire  blood,  probably  making,  all  iu  all, 
the  best  general-purpose  farmer’s  hog  the 
world  has  ever  known  anything  about. 

Great,  changes  for  the  better  have  been 
made  in  the  Poland-Chinas,  and  the  observant 
know  how  they  have  been  bred  and  improved 
in  the  direction  of  the  best  Berkshire'  stand¬ 
ard,  until  they  fully  equal,  if  they  do  uot  sur¬ 
pass,  the  best  English  or  home-bred  stock. 

The  shrewdest  of  the  hog-raisers,  jmlgiug 
from  their  practices,  argue  to  themselves 
something  like  this;  “The  Berkshire  is  good ; 
the  Poland-Chiua  is  good.  A  judicious  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  is  still  better  than  either.” 
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THE  MARE 


A.  B.  ALLEN 

In  horse  breeding,  it  is  as  important  that 
the  mare  should  be  perfect  as  that  the  stallion 
should  be  so.  Iu  fact,  some  consider  it  more 
so,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
horses  of  the  Arabs, who  for  centuries  excelled 
all  other  nations  iu  their  breed  of  horses  So 
highly  do  they  think  of  the  mare,  that  they 
count  her  only  iu  the  records  of  their  horse 
pedigrees,  aud  iu  detailing  the  pedigrees  of  the 
progeny,  they  mention  the  dams  only,  while 
“  western  ”  breeders  give  more  conspicuous 
mention  to  the  sires.  In  their  stealthy  forays, 
they  prefer  her  for  the  mount ;  but  perhaps  this 
is  because  on  such  occasions  she  never  neighs 
as  the  stallions  are  apt  to  do  on  a  close  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  enemy.  Like  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  it  is  thejr  rule  to  steal  noiselessly  on 
their  foes  iu  order  the  more  surely  to  surprise 
and  overwhelm  them  before  they  can  gather 
together  for  defense. 

Now  1  emphatically  say  to  our  farmers,  se¬ 
lect  for  breeding  such  mares  as  are  the  most 
perfect  in  form  and  action:  as  nearly  as  possi  • 
file  of  the  proper  size  for  the  progeny  you  may 
wish  to  rear;  and,  above  all,  let  them  be  en¬ 
tirely  sound  in  wind  and  limb;  of  a  kind  tem¬ 
per,  and  yet  bold;  spirited  and  plucky.  On 
no  account  breed  from  an  uusound  animal, 
especially  one  unsound  iu  the  wind,  legs  ami 
feet;  for  nine  chances  out  of  ton  this  unsound¬ 
ness  will  crop  out  sooner  or  later  in  her  off¬ 
spring,  aud  thus  render  them  more  or  less 
worthless. 

Spring  is  the  usual  time  when  farmers  in 
general  prefer  to  have  their  colts  dropped; 
but  some— aud  the  number  is  on  the  increase— 
who  have  good  barns  aud  warm  staliles,  prefer 
the  autumn.  Their  reasons  for  this  are  that 
work  is  much  greater  and  more  driving  in 
spring,  and  that  the  autumn-foaling  marc  can 
go  through  it  without  danger  of  injury; 
whereas,  if  a  mare  is  to  foal  iu  the  spring,  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  her  ut  all ;  for  in  so  doing, 
she  is  liable  to  slink  the  colt  prematurely,  or 
cast  it  dead.  In  any  event,  hard  work  for  the 
dam  weakens  the  offspring  before  birth,  aud 
lesseus  its  subsequent  growth  and  vigor. 

In  spring  the  mare  is  turned  to  grass,  which 
at  this  time  is  quitolush,  aud  does  uot  make  so 
nourishing  a  quality  of  milk  as  she  yields  in 
auturun  and  winter  when  her  ration  of  hay 
and  wheat,  bran  and  grain,  is  drier  aud  richer. 
She  ought  then  to  have  a  roomy  stall,  with  a 
dry  yard  well  littered,  in  which  both  she  aud 
the  colt  can  exercise  iu  mild  weather;  or, 
what  is  about  as  well  except  iu  a  severe  cli¬ 
mate,  she  should  have  for  a  stable  a  tight 
boarded  shed,  open  only  to  the  south.  The 
floor  of  the  stable  must  be  of  dry  earth  or 
sand,  for  if  the  colt  stands  on  plank,  stone  or 
brick,  it  will  be  very  liable  to  ringbone,  mak¬ 
ing  it  nearly  worthless  to  rear. 

The  colt  should  be  taught  to  eat,  as  soon  as 
it  will,  a  pint  or  so  of  oats  with  a  quart  of 
wheat  bran  daily,  and  this  ration  should  be 
gradually  increased  with  its  age,  till  it  can 
take  double  the  amount  night  aud  morning. 
Wheat  bran  is  excellent  for  worms,  and  colts 
that  are  fed  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  it 
daily  are  scarcely  ever  troubled  with  these 
pests. 

When  the  colt  is  fed  its  ration  of  grain,  this 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  by  itself,  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mare,  and  her  head  should  be 
tied  up  with  a  halter  so  far  away  that  she  can¬ 
not  reach  the  grain.  The  colt  can  then  eat 
the  whole  of  it  slowly  ami  without  disturb¬ 
ance,  which  is  highly  important  to  bisdiges- 


DAIRY  NOTES, 


Oleomargarine  Again.— The  Rural  gave 
us  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  oleomargar¬ 
ine  question;  but  I  think  a  word  more  can  be 
said.  It  appears  to  be  granted  that  “  oleo”  in 
its  best  condition  is  not  detrimental  to  health 
or  morals.  It  was  only  necessary  to  provide 
a  law  that  would  prevent  fraud  and  properly 
regulate  the  sale  of  the  stuff  under  its  true 
name  and  character.  This  I  understand  is 
all  the  Euglisb  and  Dutch  laws  provide.  The 
tax  is  likely  to  produce  more  harm  than 
good.  The  principle  of  the  thing  was  wrong  ? 
and  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  helped  butter 
makers  or  anybody  else.  The  money  was  not 
needed  to  enforce  the  law, for  the  Government 
has  already  an  enormous  surplus.  The  tax 
was  clearly  class  legislation,  and  all  such  leg. 
islation,  which  arrays  one  business  against 
another,  is  wrong.  If  Congressmen  voted 
against  the  “oleo”  bill  because  they  were  op¬ 
posed  to  that  class  of  legislation,  aud  uot  be¬ 
cause  they  opposed  the  interests  of  farmers 
especially,  should  not  their  names  be  taken 
from  that  “black  list  ? 11  jayh  awker. 

[R.  N.-Y. — Iu  spite  of  all  that  Is  said  by 
those  interested  in  oleomargarine,  we  believe 
the  law  has  already  been  a  benefit  to  dairy 
men.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  comparative 
prices  showing  how  butter  had  increased  in 
value  since  the  passage  of  the  act.  As  we 
have  stated  dozens  of  times,  the  fight  against 
oleomargarine  was  made  uguiust.  a  fraud  and 
a  cheat.  The  stuff  was  sold  as  butter  at  but¬ 
ter  prices.  The  manufacturers  have  made 
thousands  of  dollars  by  the  most  bare-faced 
fraud.  As  to  a  tax  upon  the  stuff,  wo  d  not 
see  how  the  sale  could  be  regulated  aud  esti¬ 
mated  without  it.  As  to  the  “black  list”  the 
Rural  urges  its  readers  to  support  men  who 
will  favor  their  business  interests.  Oleomar¬ 
garine,  sold  us  butter,  injured  the  business  of 
the  dairy  mini,  u  nd  no  man  could  truly  repre¬ 
sent.  farmers  who  befriended  it  in  any  way. 
Men  are  not  sent  to  Congress  to  exercise  pet 
theories  of  their  own,  but  to  obey  the  wishes 
of  their  coustitueuts.  When  they  fail  to  do 
this,  they  are  better  left  at  home. 


BUTTER  MAKING  COMPETITIONS, 


gross  in  countries  I  am  acquamrea  wnn,  ana 
because  I  am  convinced  that,  once  fairly 
started,  these  competitions,  interesting  and 
instructive  ns  they  emphatically  are,  would 
do  much  good  and  would  soon  become  very 
popular  among  your  people.  In  Ireland  they 
are  or  were  very  popular,  but  the  country  is 
too  much  disturbed  on  the  land  and  Home 
Rule  questions  to  take  much  interest  in  butter¬ 
making  displays.  Iu  England,  at  the  dairy 
shows,  they  have  attracted  much  notice,  but 
they  have  uot  yet  become  populur  in  the  coun¬ 
ties.  This  is,  I  think,  because  we  are  very 
cautious  and  slow  in  taking  lip  a  new  thing, 
and  because  our  farmers'  daughters  are  shy  at 
making  a  display  in  public.  Once  this  shyness 
could  be  set  aside,  l  fancy  butter-making  com¬ 
petitions  would  become  pretty  numerous  at 
our  leading  shows. 

I  have  an  impression  that  such  competitions 
would  soon  win  the  public  favor  in  A  meriea, 
for  your  people  are  quicker  thau  ours  iu  tak¬ 
ing  up  an  innovation,  and,  once  they  become 
popular  with  you.  I  would  venture  to  predict 
that  they  would,  next  to  the  trotting  matches, 
form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  at 
your  State  fairs,  and  at  your  agricultural  fairs 
generally  I  have  on  various  occasions  iu  lre- 


SOME  RECENT  CHANGES  IN  SWINE, 


F.  D.  COBURN,  OF  KANSAS, 


This  cover,  or  front,  can  be  letdown  by  means 
of  the  hinges,  B  B,  when  grain  is  to  be  fed, 


Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  writer  very 


yet  the  chief  trouble  is  caused  by  neglecting 
to  breed  the  flock  to  the  requisite  standard. 
It  may  safely  be  claimed  that  some  hens  in  all 
flocks  give  a  large  profit  over  the  expense  of 
their  keep,  but  the  profit  from  them  must 
support  those  that  are  unprofitable,  and 
though  they  have  really  been  remunerative 
they  are  included  in  the  whole,  the  result 
being  that  they  are  condemned  along  with 
those  that  have  given  no  return  to  the 
owner. 

All  the  hens  in  the  (lock  are  not  unprofit¬ 
able.  If  those  that  dp  not  prove  productive 
are  taken  out,  a  loss  may  be  changed  to  a 
profit.  It  a  hen  lays  only  one  egg  per  week 
during  the  winter  months,  she  will  pay  the 
expense  of  her  keep,  and  if  she  lays  two  eggs 
the  second  will  be  a  profit.  If  she  gives  three 
eggs  per  week  she  will  double  her  profit,  as 
the  first  egg  laid  pays  expenses,  no  matter  how 
many  may  follow  it.  But  if  one  hen  proves 
productive  and  two  hens  do  not  lay.  the  three 
will  entail  a  loss,  although  the  productive  hen 
may  be  doing  her  duty  well. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  pro¬ 
lific  hens  that  eggs  are  obtained,  a  lesson  is 
taught  us  that  to  keep  any  and  everything, 
without  regard  to  quality  or  breeding,  is 
where  many  mistakes  are  made.  (This  rule 
holds  good  not  with  poultry  alone,  but  with 
other  farm  stock  also,  particularly  with  dairy 
cows. — Eds  ]  Pullets  that  were  hatched  late, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  lay  before  cold 
weather  began,  should  have  been  sold.  The 
extra-fat  hens,  sick  hens,  immature  pullets, 
and  those  that  were  frosted  on  the  combs, 
should  be  discarded  and  removed.  To  pro¬ 
cure  eggs  in  winter  the  flock  should  conform 
to  some  kind  of  standard.  The  farmer  or 
poultry  man  should  know  the  kind  of  hens  he 
possesses,  whether  they  be  pure-breds,  crosses 
or  grades.  But  the  common  method  is  to  pay 
no  attention  to  the  crossing  of  fowls,  allowing 
it  to  occur  promiscuously,  or  by  chance,  thus 
destroying  uniformity,  and  overlooking  the 
true  objects  or  purposes  in  crossing. 

Before  condemning  a  flock,  first  find  out  if 
it  is  the  whole  number  or  only  a  portion  that 
are  unprofitable.  Next  endeavor  to  discover 
the  cause,  and  when  getting  ready  the  next 
season  rectify  any  mistakes  made.  When¬ 
ever  certain  individual  hens  have  proved  pro¬ 
fitable,  breed  from  them  this  spring  and  mate 
them  with  a  pure-bred  male  of  the  breed  pre¬ 
ferred;  but  avoid  promiscuous  breeding,  as  it 
is  simply  groping  in  the  dark,  and  allows  no 
certainty  of  success.  p. 


ar.  When  British  farmers  wanted  the  duty 
taken  off  malt  and  argued  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  Parliament  that  if  this  was  done,  they 
could  malt  their  barley  with  great  advantage 
to  feed  to  stock.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  the  matter,  and  though 
the  results  showed  that  there  was  a  loss  rather 
than  a  gain  by  malting  the  barley,  they  pub¬ 
lished  the  facts  without  fear  or  favor.  For¬ 
tunately  for  agricultural  science,  Rothamsted 
was  uot  dependent  ou  the  politicians  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  for  money  to  carry  ou  the 
experiments,  or  we  should  not  now  be  writing 
about  them. 

The  more  we  study  the  Rothamsted  experi¬ 
ments  the  greater  is  our  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
and  money  to  what  must  often  have  seemed 
dull  aud  tedious  work.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  obtained, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  he  glad  to  study  the  re¬ 
sults  to  be  given  in  this  series  of  papers 


forty-second  annual  crop)  bushels  of 

cleaned  wheat  per  acre.  And  Plot  20,  which 
has  grown  wheat  every  year  without  manure 
since  1840,  produced  18%  bushels  per  acre. 

The  difference  in  these  two  continuously  un¬ 
manured  plots  is  simply  this:  Both  have 
grown  wheat  every  year  since  184:5.  Plot  3 
has  had  no  manure  since  1830;  but  on  Plot  20 
a  mixture  of  differeut  artificial  manures  was 
sown  in  1845.  Since  then  it  has  received  no 
manure  of  any  kind. 

Lawes  an’d  Gilbert  tell  us  that  the  field  on 
which  these  experiments  are  made  “has  been 
under  arable  cultivation  certainly  for  two  or 
three  centuries — and  possibly  for  a  much 
longer  period — ami  it  has  consequently 
lost  a  very  considerable  amount  of  its  original 
fertility.”  That  such  land  after  being  cropped 
with  wheat  every  year  without  manure  for 
over  40 years,  should  produce  16)4  bushels  of 
dressed  wheat  per  acre  in  1885  is  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  fact — well  calculated  to  up¬ 
set  many  of  our  old  notions. 

The  same,  year  in  which  the  wheat  experi 
meuts  were  commenced,  another  field  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  systematic  series  of  experiments  on 
turnips.  The  result  from  the  start  showed 
great  difference  in  the  manure-requirements 
of  the  two  crops.  Ic  bad  been  thought  that 
wheat  wasan  “exhausting  crop,”  while  turnips 
were  a  “renovating  crop,”  and  while  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  it  was  found  that 
while  fair  crops  of  wheat  could  be  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land  without  manure, 
turnips  without  manure  the  third  year  pro¬ 
duced  only  13  cwt.  of  bulbs  per  acre,  while  a 
plot  alongside  dressed  with  superphosphate, 
produced  12  tons  13  cwt.  of  bulbs  per  acre. 
In  1847  a  field  was  devoted  to  experiments 
on  beaus,  peas,  and  vetehes.  In  184S,  a  field 
was  devoted  to  experiments  on  crops  in  rota¬ 
tion,  aud  they  have  been  continued  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  rotation  adopted  was:  1st  year, 
turnips;  2nd  year,  barley;  3rd  year,  clover; 
4th  year,  wheat;  and  then  turnips  again,  aud 
so  on  as  before. 

In  1849,  experiments  were  commenced  with 
different  mauures  ou  clover. 

In  1853,  experiments  were  commenced  on 
barley,  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  and 
are  still  in  progress. 

In  185(5,  experiments  w  ith  different  manures 
were  commenced  on  a  permanent  meadow, 
aud  are  still  continued,  one  of  the  plots  having 
yielded,  on  the  average,  for  the  last  10  years 
(1876-85),  only  102  pounds  less  than  five  tons 
of  hay  each  year  per  acre.  These  remarkable 
experiments  are  still  continued. 

Experiments  on  wheat  alternated  with  fal¬ 
low,  have  been  continued  for  43  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  on  the  same  land. 

Experiments  on  oats  were  eommeuced  in 
in  1869  and  continued  1U  years,  when,  ‘  ‘owing 
to  the  wetness  and  foulness  of  the  laud,”  they 
were  discontinued. 

Experiments  on  sugar  beets  were  commenced 
in  1871,  and  continued  live  years  in  succession. 
The  next  your,  1870,  mangel-wurgels  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  sugar  beets  and  the  experiments 
have  been  continued  ever  since,  and  are  still 
in  progress. 

In  1871),  an  important  series  of  experiments 
w  as  commenced  on  potatoes  year  after  year  ou 
the  same  laud,  and  the  experiments  are  still 
continued. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  different 
kinds  of  food  for  sheep  and  pigs,  and  also  to 
test  the  fattening  qualities  of  different  breeds 
of  sheep,  such  as  Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Downs,  youth  Downs  and  half-breeds. 

Numerous  analyses  of  soils  have  boeu  made 
and  also  of  the  rain  and  drainage  water — a 
paper  on  the  last  subject  aloue,  published  in 
1 882,  contains  168  pages. 

A  characteristic  of  the  field  experiments  at 
Rothamsted  is  the  persistency  with  which 
they  are  continued  long  after  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  instituted  has  been 
attained.  The  mauures  applied  to  the  different 
plots  are,  as  a  rule,  the  same  year  after  year, 
no  matter  whether  they  do  good  or  not.  We 
got  clear,  definite  aud  authoritative  answers  to 
a  few  questions,  but.  each  answer  leads  to  a 
dozen  other  questions  which  these  routine  ex¬ 
periments  an-  not  capable  of  answering. 
Columbus  discovered  America,  but  this  was 
the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the  discover¬ 
ies  to  be  made,  aud  the  experiments  at  Roth¬ 
amsted  year  by  year  show  us  the  need  for 
further  investigation,  which  it  is  hoped  our 
numerous  experiment  stations  will  carry  for¬ 
ward  with  enthusiastic  energy.  Rothamsted 
has  one  advantage  overall  other  institutions 
of  the  kind.  It  has  been  carried  on  by  one 
nmn,  who  has  furnished  the  money  with  un¬ 
exampled  liberality,  and  himself  directed  the 
experiments.  There  has  been  no  necessity  for 
haste  in  obtaining  or  publishing  results. 
Rothamsted  has  searched  for  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  has  never  hesitated  to  let  the 
truth  be  known,  whether  popular  or  unpopu- 


WATER  CAN  AND  FEED  TROUGH  FOR 
POULTRY. 


It  is  wonderful  how  much  water  fowls  will 
drink,  even  when  the  thermometer  is  ranging 
below  zero,  when  they  have  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  kept  before  them.  Without  this  supply 
they  do  not  thrive,  and  they  quickly  cease 
laying.  In  very  cold  weather  water  in  buck¬ 
ets  or  troughs  freezes  over  in  any  ordinary 
poultry  house,  uot  warmed  with  fire  heat,  so 
quickly  that  the  fowls  rarely  obtain  more 
than  one  good  drink  each  day. 

With  the  simple  contrivance  shown  at  Fig, 


conoimj 


ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS;  THE  BEST 
AND  CHEAPEST. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

In  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  studying 
this  question — under  the  strong  personal  inter¬ 
est  felt  by  one  who,  on  a  small  farm,  has  had 
to  farm  high  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
barn  manure — I  have  followed  various  “leads’ 
as  they  opened  up  before  me.  I  have  never 
believed  iu  the  theory  of  “complete”  fertil¬ 
izers,  and  still  less  in  that  of  “special  fertiliz¬ 
ers,”  because  toe  assumption  in  both  cases  is 
an  improved  and  improbable  one.  There  are 
no  arable  soils  destitute  of  plant  food  of  some 
sort  and  in  some  form,  aud  Nature  is  constant¬ 
ly  contributing,  from  earth,  air  and  sky,  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetable  life. 
To  assume,  therefore,  that  the  fanner  must 
always  offer  to  every  crop,  in  the  form  of  ma¬ 
nure,  a  supply  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
combined  nitrogen,  is  both  unscientific  and 
uneconomic.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  sure  cropping  will,  in  time,  exhaust  the 
valuable  supply  of  that  element  of  nutrition 
least  abundant  in  any  particular  soil,  and 
thereafter  the  lacking  element  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  crop.  If  that  only  is  furnished, 
then  shortly  a  second  will  seem  to  disappear, 
and  so  successively.  Will  "seem”  to  disap 
pear,  I  say.  But  in  much  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earth’s  arable  surface  this  is  mere  seem¬ 
ing.  While  we  may  exhaust.,  temporarily, 
the  available  plant  food,  or  some  essential 
part  thereof,  there  remains  a  vast  store  of  the 
same  vet  in  the  soil,  but  in  a  state  in  which 
the  feeding  organs  of  the  plants  are  not  able 
to  take  it  up.  The  farms  of  Thessaly,  in  Greece, 
yield  as  good  crops  of  wheat  to-day  as  when 
men  first  began  to  till  them.  The  rest  given 
them  from  time  to  time  by  the  ravages  of  war 
slaying  or  driving  off  their  inhabitants,  has 
shown  that  plant  food  must  have  always  been 
abundant  there.  We  see  that  rest  and  time 
with  the  aid  of  what  uatural  vegetation  might 
occupy  its  deserted  surface,  could  soon  fully 
restore  its  capacity  of  producing  profitable 
crops.  What  is  true  of  Thessaly  is  true  of  all 
the  habitable  earth.  Rest  restores  fertility. 
Cropping  without  manure  merely  removes 
accumulated  fertility  faster  than  it  is  supplied 
by  Nature’s  methods. 

Tillage  is  manure  in  just  that  degree  in 
which  tillage  aids  the  natural  processes  of 
amelioration  inherent  in  the  soil  itself.  Thus 
good  tillage,  undear  heavy  cropping  with  ex¬ 
haustive  vegetation,  prolongs  the  time  in 
which  profitable  crops  may  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  returning  anything  to  the  land.  If  in 
sufficient  or  incomplete  fertilization  only  is 
practiced,  still  good  tillage  will  in  some  de¬ 
gree  supply  deficiencies.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  summed  up  in  this:  If  we  pump 
water  from  a  well  faster  than  it  can  run  iu 
we  must,  after  it  is  emptied,  wait  for  it  to  till 
again  before  we  can  pump  more.  The  soil  is 
like  this  well.  The  crops  represent  the  pump¬ 
ing. 

But  we  are  not  limited  to  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  soil  iu  plant  food.  Only  a  small 
part  of  auy  crop  is  destroyed.  Even  its  use 
as  food  for  man  and  beast  does  not  destroy  it, 
and  the  return  of  the  uudestroyed  residuum  to 
the  land  may  be  made  greatly  to  prolong  its 
season  of  productiveness  under  tillage.  So 
long  as  mankind  occupied  itself  chiefly  in 
killing  one  another,  so  that  the  population  of 
the  earth  increased  slowly,  the  recuperative 
forces  of  Nature  w  ere  adequate  to  meet  the 
human  need  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  A 
little  manure  and  a  good  deal  of  rest  served 
all  needs.  But  with  the  progress  aud  broaden¬ 
ing  of  civilization  has  come  a  rapid  increase 
iu  the  number  of  men ,  and  a  w  hole  system  of 
political  economy  has  been  based  upon  the 


22  this  trouble  may  bo  entirely  obviated  and 
a  full  supply  of  water  of  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  kept  before  the  fowls,  however 
severe  the  weather  may  he.  A  common  tubed 
cake  pan  is  set  in  a  I  iu  pail  of  suitable  size,  as 
showm  in  the  sketch.  Three  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  pail  several  quarter-inch  holes 
are  punched  to  admit  air  to  the  lamp  inside 
which  is  an  ordinary  night  lamp.  The  cake 
pan  is  tilled  with  water  and  the  lamp  lighted. 
The  water  is  wanned  and  the  surplus  heat 
passes  off  through  the  tube  in  the  cake  pan. 
Only  a  small  flame  is  required  to  keep  the 
water  at  a  proper  temperature  and  prevent 
freezing.  A  little  practice  will  enable  the 
poultrymau  to  adjust  it  properly.  The  pail 
should  contain  an  inch  or  so  of  line  gravel  or 
sand  to  set  the  lamp  iu  to  hold  it  steady. 
Wires  with  hooks  t ire  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  pail,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, aud  hooked 
into  staples  in  the  wall  to  prevent  the  fowls 
from  tipping  the  apparatus  over.  It  is  such 
a  si nq  tie,  cheap,  and  excellent  contrivance  for 
the  purpose,  that  uo  poultrymau  who  consid¬ 
ers  the  comfort  of  taJs  fowls  should  be  with¬ 
out  it  15  minutes  longer. 

A  haugiug  feed  trough  for  fowls  is  also 
showm  at  Figs,  23  and  24.  A  is  a  side  view,  O 


I  LAWES’  AND  GILBERTS’  EXPERI 
MENTS.  NO.  1. 


GENERAL  KEMAUKS, 


JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


Mr.  (now  Sir  Johu  B.)  Lawes  entered  into 
possession  of  his  hereditary  estate  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  England,  about  30  miles  from  Lou¬ 
don,  iu  1834.  Ho  soon  afterwards  commenced 
making  experiments  with  different  manures 
on  plants  in  pots,  and  later  in  the  field.  The 
favorable  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  sol¬ 
uble  phosphates,  I  believe,  induced  him  to 
patent  the  now  well  known  process  of  render¬ 
ing  phosphides  soluble  by  tbcuseof  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids,  and  to  eugage  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  superphosphates  of  lime.  Had 
Mr.  Lawes  done  nothing  else  for  agriculture, 
this  aloue  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  grat¬ 
itude  of  the  farmers  of  the  world. 

The  discovery  was  made  just  at  the  right 
time.  Previous  to  this,  farmers  got  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid  from  bones  and  guano  in  which  the 
phosphates  are  partially  soluble.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  coprolites  aud  mineral  phosphates, 
which  was  made  at  this  time,  would  have  been 
of  uo  avail  to  agriculture,  had  uot  a  practical 
method  of  rendering  the  phosphates  soluble 
been  brought  to  light  aud  acted  upon,  F.ug- 
land  wanted  cheap  bread.  Free  trade  then  was 
forced  upon  the  Euglish  farmers.  They 
thought  it  would  ruin  them.  But  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  mineral  phosphates  and  the  menus  of 
converting  them  into  soluble  manure,  enabled 
them  to  grow  more  turnips,  and  more  turnips 
meant  more  mutton  aud  beef,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  meat  meant  more  manure  and 
larger  crops.  All  this  we  owe  to  the  early  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  1837  -41. 

But  he  did  not  stop  here.  Experiments  were 
made  iu  the  field  iu  1840  and  1841.  And  in 
1843,  seeuriug  t  he  assistance  of  tic.  Gilbert, 
systematic  experiments  were  commenced  ou 
a  large  scale.  A  Held  ou  which  barley,  peas, 
wheat  and  oats  bad  been  grown  the  four  pre¬ 
vious  years  without  manure,  was  laid  out  iu 
different  plots,  and  in  the  fall  of  1843  was 
sowu  to  wheat,  aud  on  this  field  wheat  has 
beeu  grown  every  year  since — one  plot  with¬ 
out  manure  of  auy  kiud  aud  other  plots  ma¬ 
nured  with  different  fertilizers.  Aud  I  may 


a  front  view.  I  think  this  trough  can  hardly 
be  excelled  for  feeding  poultry,  as  it  can  be 
hung  high  or  low  us  desired,  and  it  effectually 
prevents  the  fowls  from  getting  dirt  among 
their  food  when  scratching,  as  they  almost  in¬ 
variably  do  with  any  other  form  of  trough. 
The  sketch  shows  plaiuly  how  it  is  made.  It 
should  he  about  four  inches  wide,  and  six 
inches  deep  for  grown  fowls.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  a  number  of  them  18  to  34  inches  long 
and  hung  a  distance  apart  than  to  have  one 
long  one.  They  can  be  taken  out  of  the  house 
ami  scrubbed  out  with  a  broom  and  water 
whenever  necessary,  and  are  quickly  removed 
when  the  house  is  to  lie  whitewashed.  Those 
who  have  used  them  pronounce  them  infinitely 
superior  to  any  they  have  ever  seen.  Every 
poultry  house  should  contain  at  least  four- 
two  for  graiu,  one  for  gravel  and  oue  for  bone 
meal.  “grundy.” 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  IN  THE  FLOCKS, 


While  circumstances  may  be  such  as  to 
entail  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit  in  the  flock 


assumption  that  population  must  and  will  in¬ 
crease  faster  than  food.  Experience  has  sup¬ 
plied  no  facts  in  support  of  this  theory.  With 
even  the  grossly  imperfect  agriculture  of 
Europe  and  America  food  has  increased 
faster  thau  population,  and  SO  far  is  barren¬ 
ness  from  overspreading  the  earth,  that 
scarcely  anywhere  is  fertility  really  decreas¬ 
ing. 

I  think  it  may  be  stated  as  an  admitted  fact 
that,  up  to'date,  the  raannrial  resources  of  all 
agricultural  land,  where  general  farming  is 
practiced,  are  sufficient,  if  fully  and  skillfully 
utilized,  not  only  to  keep  up,  but  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  At  present  the 
careless  waste  of  the  elements  of  fertility  in 
America  is  immense,  and  the  losses  to  the  na¬ 
tion  thus  incurred  equal ,  I  fully  believe,  all 
other  wastes  and  losses  united. 

But  there  are,  besides  temporary  and  occa¬ 
sional  needs  on  all  farms,  demands  made  in 
specialties  of  agriculture  anti  horticulture  for 
a  supply  of  fertilizing  material  in  excess, 
sometimes  in  large  excess,  of  that  afforded  by 
any  accessible  organic materials  commonly 
applied  to  that  use.  From  these  needs  comes 
the  great,  and  I  think  almost  the  only,  legiti¬ 
mate  demand  for  mineral  fertilizing  materials. 
With  this  demand  comes  the  absolute  necessi¬ 
ty,  on  the  part  of  the  class  of  cultivators 
which  uses  them,  of  so  much  seieulific  instruc¬ 
tion  as  will  enable^, hem  to  make  use  of  them 
understanding^,  aud  thus  economically. 
Without  this  instruction,  and  heretofore  for 
want  of  it,  all  that  has  been  taught  on  this 
subject  in  the  farm  journals  and  otherwise 
through  the  press,  has  been  in  a  great,  degree 
unavailing,  so  that  to-day  it  is  only  by  a  sort 
of  accident  that  farmers  reap  any  sufficient 
profit  from  the  use  of  the  complete  chemical 
fertilizers  which  they  buy. 

The  extent  „to  which  scientific  instruction 
should  bo  carried  iu  our  schools  to  equip  their 
pupils  for  the  end  uamed.  is  not  great,  but  it 
should  include  the  elements  of  chemistry,  and 
of  that  part  of  geology  which  has  reference  to 
the  origin,  structure  and  composition  of  soils. 
So  far,  these  things  are  either  not,  taught  at 
all  in  our  rural  schools,  or,  if  taught  in  the 
better  class  of  them,  not,  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  and  consequently  not  usefully. 
This  very  difficulty  materially  limits  the  value 
of  this  and  the  two  succeeding  articles  which 
will  complete  what  I  propose  to.say’ou  the  sub¬ 
ject, for  I  have  found, after  many  years  of  labor 
as  au  agricultural  editor,  that  uo  attainable 
degree  of  simplification  iu  the  use  of  language, 
of  reiteration  and  careful  specification,  is 
sufficient  to  convey  and  fix  the  essential  facts 
in  the  minds  of  those  who,  however  other¬ 
wise  intelligent,  have  no  knowlede  or  under¬ 
standing  of  the  sciences  named.  A  farmer 
using  chemical  fertilizers  with  no  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  is  wandering  blindfolded  in  a 
wilderness. 
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NORTHERN  NUT  CULTURE. 

PROFESSOR  J.  L.  BUDD,  AMES,  IOWA. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  in.  the  Rural  and  other 
Northern  papers  a  new  interest  in  syteinatic 
nut  culture.  The  Rural  says:  “There  is  an 
immense  field  for  the  improvement  of  nuts  by 
crossing.”  Beyond  doubt  this  is  true;  but 
just  now  the  great  un worked  field  is  iu  the 
way  of  the  selection  and  propagation  of  our 
best  native  sorts:  the  correction  of  Nature’s 
faulty  distribution  aud  the  introduction  of 
the  best  nuts  from  like  climates.  As  instances, 
we  have  in  this  cou  itry  select  varieties  of  the 
sweet  chestnut,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as 
the  best  of  Europe  or  Asia,  and  much  finer  in 
texture  and  richer  iu  quality. 

The  pecans  of  Southern  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Kansas  we  find — like  the  hardy  catalpa — to  be 
hardy  and  fruitful  far  north  aud  oast  of  their 
native  range.  Where  tried  on  the  prairies  100 
miles  north  of  its  native  haunts,  the  pecan  has 
proven  during  the  recent  test  winters  quite  as 
hardy  as  Catalpa  speciosa,  aud  the  chances  are 
that  it  may  be  profitably  grown  wherever  the 
latter  will  thrive. 

The  large  Shell  bark  Hickory  of  Missouri 
and  the  West,  is  also  found  to  thrive  far 
north  and  east  of  its  native  range.  The  Black 
Walnut  and  Butternut  of  the  West  sport  into 
varieties  with  thinner  shells  and  richer  seeds, 
or  as  the  people  call  them,  “meats,”  We  also 
have  sports  that  seem  to  be  natural  crosses  of 
the  Black  Walnut  and  Butternut. 

In  the  way  of  introduction  from  like  cli¬ 
mates  the  most  promising  field  would  seem  to 
be  the  introduction  of  Juglans  regia  (English 
Walnut)  from  East  Europe  aud  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Centra]  Asia;  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  large  filberts  from  the  same  inter¬ 
continental  regions.  When  at  Saratov  on  the 
Volga  in  1833,  we  found  large  walnut  trees 
loaded  with  nuts  quite  equal  in  size,  thinness 


of  shell  and  quality  of  seed  to  the  best  grown  , 
in  France.  The  trees  all  showed  slight  injury  j 
of  stem  and  forks,  which,  we  were  told,  was  ; 
brought  about,  by  a  test  winter  six  years  pre-  I 
vious;  but,  upon  the  whole. their  walnuts  were 
thought  quite  as  hardy  as  many  of  their  profit¬ 
able  varieties  of  the  apple  aud  pear. 

I  brought  home  six  of  the  nuts  aud  planted 
them  in  rich  garden  soil  where,  during  the  re¬ 
cent  test  winters,  which  on  the  college  grounds 
killed  the  Miner  Plums,  Early  Richmond 
Cherry  and  all  apple  trees  of  the  grade  of  hard¬ 
iness  of  Ben  Davis  and  Grimes's  Golden,  the 
plants  have  stood  about  as  perfectly  as  our 
native  walnuts. 

Beyond  a  reasonable  shadow  of  doubt,  the 
Juglans  regia,  of  Northern  Bokhara,  Samara 
and  Savatov  may  be  profitably  grown  over  a 
very  large  part  of  the  Northern  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  So  far  as  1 
know,  the  line  ftllierts  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  have  not  been  tested  with  us;  but. 
reason  and  common  sense  indicate  that  they 
shou  d  succeed  better  than  those  from  the  soft 
aud  equable  climates  of  Southwestern  Europe. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Juglans  regia  and  the  filberts 
of  the  hill  country  northwest  of  Pekiu,  China, 
would  succeed  well  over  a  large  part  of  the 
Northern  States.  We  have  Snow  Pear  trees 


fine  crop.  The  growth  of  the  vine  was  strong, 
many  branches  being  a  dozen  feet  long.  The 
wood  had  ripened  perfectly.  The  foliage  was 
notably  healthy.  It  ripens  with  the  Concord, or 
very  nearly  with  it.  Bunches  wore  received 
from  Mr.  Gunn,  Nov.  28.  It  is  an  amber 
grape,  inclining  to  r  claret  color  i.  i\,  lighter 
in  color  than  Catawba,  with  less  purple  and 
more  of  au  ambev  color.  As  compared  with 
the  Catawba  we  may  say  that  the  quality  is 
much  the  same.  Possibly  it  is  a  trifle  sweeter, 
with  less  astringeucy  and  somewhat  less  pulp. 
The  skin  is  very  thick.  Iu  seven  Catawba 
berries  there  were  31  seeds;  iu  seven  Alice 
berries  there  were  20,  both  lots  being  about, 
the  same  size.  The  berries  of  the  latter  cling 
to  the  stem  firmly.  Bunches  medium  uot 
shouldered.  Among  the  bunches  sent  was  one 
which  Mr.  Gunn  says  was  cut  Sep.  31.  It  had 
been  hanging  up  by  the  stem  from  that  time 
until  sent  to  us,  exposed  to  the  air.  The  ber¬ 
ries  were  apparently  changing  to  raisins. 
This  is  a  good  grape  aud  we  have  hopes  it  may 
prove  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  fiue  keeper.  We  are  re 
quested  to  state  that  these  grapes  are  from  a 
vine  fruiting  the  second  year,  and  that  the 
berries  and  bunches  may  therefore  grow  larg¬ 
er  on  older  vines. 

Dec.  22.  Mr.  Gunn  writes  us  that  he  has 


trench  was  filled  nearly  full  of  very  well  rotted 
manure  and  the  ground  was  leveled  off.  They 
were  kept  well  cultivated  until  the  young 
growth  was  so  large  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  worked.  In  the  fall  1  saw  them,  and  never 
before  did  I  see  such  large  yearlings.  Many  of 
them  had  made  canes  10  or  15  feet  loug,  and  as 
large  as  the  finger.  The  plan  is  worth  y  of  trial 
by  all  who  wish  extra-nice  vines. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


YLICE  GRAPE.  From  Nature,  rig.  21. 


from  that  region,  that  have  stood  40°  below 
zero,  aud  Prof.  Sargent  sent  us  a  peach  from 
there,  that  seems  about  as  hardy  as  the  Miner 
Plum.  Truly,  we  have  much  room  for  ad¬ 
vance  work  in  experimental  agriculture. 


(l\)t  tHimjarfr. 


THE  NEW  GRAPE  “ALICE.” 

Regarding  this  promising  grape  (See  Fig. 
21)  Mr.  Ward  D.  Gunu  of  Clintondale,  Ulster 
Co.  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows: 

“The history  of  the  ‘Alice*  1  Grape  is  Topsi- 
cal— it  growed  or  came  up.  Perhaps  *  chance 
seedling’  is  a  trifle  more  agreeable  than  ‘wild¬ 
ing’  to  the  horticultural  ear;  but  I  suppose 
they  are  synonymous.  In  the  spring  of  1884 
the  vine  was  taken  up  from  its  original  place 
near  an  old  stone  wall  where  it  had  been 
growing,  aud  set  in  the  vineyard.  The  stony 
and  rough  condition  of  the  place  where  it 
grew  prevented  its  transplanting  without  loss 
of  a  large  proportion  of  its  roots,  consequent- 
y  it  made  little  growth  in  ’81.  In  ’85  it  made 
a  fair  growth,  ripening  its  wood  perfectly, 
and  bearing  a  small  crop.  During  the  winter 
of  ’85-6  it  was  left  tied  to  the  upper  wire,  and 
in  the  spring  appeared  alive  to  the  terminal 
buds,  and  set  fruit  throughout.  No  special 
care  or  culture,  or  manuring  had  been  given 
it.” 

Several  well-known  persons  who  visited 
Mr.  Gunu’6  place  Oct.  11,  say  that  there  were 
about  one  dozen  vines  in  fruit,  all  bearing  a 
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still  a  few  bunches  left, aud  that  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  finely.  A  vine  will  be  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  next  spring  to  be  tested  there. 

HOW  TO  GROW  GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

I  recently  saw  a  plan  adopted  iu  growing 
grape  cuttings,  which  was  very  successful 
both  in  the  numbers  grown  aud  the  size  of 
plants  produced  when  one  year  old.  The  cut¬ 
tings,  made  In  the  fall,  were  two  buds  long 
“tied  in  small  bundles  and  buried  in  a  dry 
place,  top  end  down,”  aud  so  deep  that  the 
“bud  end”  was  about  one  foot  below  the  sur¬ 
face  aud  plenty  of  soil  was  worked  down 
among  them.  As  cold  weather  came  on  a  lit- 
le  straw  litter  was  thrown  over  the  spot — 
enough  to  prevent  the  frost  from  reaching  the 
cuttings.  In  early  spring  the  earth  was  re¬ 
moved  to  within  two  inches  of  the  cuttings 
and  fresh,  strawy  horse  manure  was  placed 
two  feet  or  more  deep  on  aud  over  them.  This 
in  fermenting  warmed  down  to  the  butt  ends  of 
the  cuttings  aud  induced  rapid  eitllusiug  and 
the  formation  of  roots.  At  the  propel*  time 
for  planting  them  out,  a  piece  of  ground  was 
made  rich,  mellow  and  fine;  a  trench  was  dug 
as  in  ordinary  planting  of  cuttings.  When 
the  cuttings  were  taken  out  of  the  pit,  where 
buried,  many  of  thorn  were  found  with  roots 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  all  were  beauti¬ 
fully  callused.  They  were  planted  about 
three  inches  apart;  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches  was  filled  iu  and  firmly  trodden  aoout 
the  lower  ends.  A  little  more  soil  was  then 
thrown  directly  next  to  the  cuttings,  when  the 


SORGHUM  HALAPENSE  AND  ITS  MANY 
ALIASES. 

HENRY  W.  RAVEN  EL. 

It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  farmers  of  our 
country  that  so  many  of  our  cultivated  grasses 
and  clovers  have  received  such  various  loca  1 
names  iu  different  sections.  1  he.  same  may 
be  said  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables.  These 
aliases  serve  to  distract  aud  confuse.  They 
read  to  frequent  disappointment  and  to  loss. 
How  often  does  a  farmer  purchase,  under  a 
new  name,  an  old  acquaintance,  one  perhaps 
that  he  has  already  tested  and  found  wanting. 
These  changes  of  name  are  often  perpetrated 
with  fraudulent  intent,  but  perhaps  of  tenor 
will  in  innocence  or  ignorance.  An  errou- 
ious  name  applied  once  in  print  becomes  so 
quickly  disseminated  by  the  numerous  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  that  no  correction  can  ever 
suffice  to  exterminate  it.  Still  it  should  be  our 
aim  to  make  these  corrections  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  wish  to  be  exact. 

The  widespread  and  really  valuable  grass, 
Sorghum  halapeiiso.  is  one  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nates  and  1  propose  in  this  article  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  .  This  grass  is  now  known 
in  different  sections  of  ‘he  country  under  var¬ 
ious  names.  Here  in  South  Carolina  where  it 
was  first  introduced,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  or  early  in  the  present,  it  is  known 
as  "Means  Grass”  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  introduced  in  the  “Means  settlement”  in 
Fairfield  Count}-.  Thence  it  has  spread 
through  all  the  adjoining  counties  as  it  ma¬ 
tures  plenty  of  seed.  In  1840  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Alabama,  who  had  moved  from  that  section 
Several  years  before,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends  in  Fairfield,  took  some  of  the  seeds 
back  to  Alabama,  where  it  was  found  so  valu¬ 
able  that,  it  was  soon  cultivated  extensively, 
and  propagated  under  the  name  of  “Johnson 
Grass,”  This  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  as 
I  have  learned  from  parties  who  were  well 
posted  in  the  matter.  From  Alabama  it  has 
spread  all  over  the  West  aud  into  Texas  un¬ 
der  the  last  name.  By  late  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  I  see  it  is  called  “Australian  Millet”  in 
parts  of  the  Northwest. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  in  New  York  sent 
me  seeds  of  a  grass  which  lmd been  given  him 
as  coming  from  Morocco  aud  which  was  highly 
esteemed  under  the  name  of  “Morocco  Millet.” 
On  examination  they  looked  suspiciously  like 
an  old  acquaintance,  but  they  were  carefully 
planted.  On  blooming  and  maturing  seed 
they  proved  to  be  the  old  Sorghum  halapeuse, 
root  and  seed.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  eradi¬ 
cating  it  from  my  garden. 

The  story  of  its  introduction  into  Ibis  coun¬ 
try,  which  has  got  into  print  and  has  a  wide 
circulation,  is  that  it  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  to  Gov.  Means  of  Sou  th  Carolina.  This 
is  erroneous  aud  should  be  corrected.  It  was 
here  probably  before  Gnv.  Means  was  born. 
In  1840  Mr.  Johnson  took  it  to  Alabama  from 
the  State  where  it  had  been  known  for  40  or 
50  years  as  Means  Grass.  Gov.  Means  was 
uot  Governor  until  about  1851,  or  about 
10  years  after  Johnson  bad  taken  it  to  Ala¬ 
bama.  This  fact  quashes  effectually  the  fab¬ 
rication  about  the  Sultan  and  Gov.  Means. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  the  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  seeds  of  thisgrass  to  its  subscribers  several 
years  ago.  Our  little  patch  sown  four  years 
ago  has  not  been  killed  out  by  the  winters, aud 
we  learn  from  correspondents  that  in  some 
places  having  about  the  same  climate  the  roots 
have  also  survived  the  winters. — Eds.] 
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TOBACCO  RAISING  IN  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA.— I. 

M.  B.  PRINCE. 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  the  center  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Golden  Tobacco  Belt,  aud  near  one  of 
the  largest  leaf  markets,  the  sales  for  the  year 
ending  December  Si,  1885,  amounting  to 
8,15.8,182  pounds,  I  have  bad  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  business  from  the  sowiug  of  the 
seed  to  the  shipping  of  the  product,  and  an 
account  of  the  process  will,  I  hope,  be  intei 


esting  or  useful  to  at  least  a  few  of  the  Ru 
ral  readers. 

Oue  who  regularly  reads  auy  paper  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  ‘-Belt,”  will  soon  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  whole  process  of  growing, 
curing  and  marketing  the  weed  (ou  paper),  and 
will  consider  himself  fully  prepared  to  trium¬ 
phantly  ride — ou  a  load  of  tobacco — to  mar¬ 
ket  and  a  small  fortune.  These  instructions 
on  paper  are  delusive  (though  correct),  as 
hardly  two  barns  require  exactly  the  same 
treatment  in  curing.  One  comes  out  as  near¬ 
ly  perfect  as  it  well  can  be;  while  another, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  is  utterly  ruined.  In 
the  cultivation  of  other  crops — corn,  forex- 
ample — the  novice  can  follow  the  operations 
of  his  neighbors  with  a  reasonable  chance  of 
being  paid  for  his  labor,  or  a  mistake  made 
may  be  partially  remedied  by  after  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Not  so  in  producing  bright  tobacco. 
There  are  many  apparently  small  matters 
which,  if  neglected  or  performed  at  the  wrong 
time,  cause  a  complete  failure.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  others  are  valuable  in  so  far  as  the 
beginner  learns  the  “why”  and  “wherefore;” 
but  only  pcrsoual  experience,  good  judgment 
aud  the  closest  attention  will  be  successful, 
and  that  only  after  more  or  less  of  failure. 
The  writer  proposes  merely  briefly  to  give  the 
practice  of  some  of  our  successful  growers. 

Auy  time  between  Jauuary  1  and  March  1 
the  location  for  the  “planfe-bed”  having  been 
selected — usually  on  a  mucky  bottom  near  a 
“  branch”— a  supply  of  wood,  previously  pre¬ 
pared,  is  piled  over  the  surface  high  enough  to 
make  a  brisk  fire,  which  is  kept  burning 
about  half  a  day.  All  remaining  brands  ure 
then  raked  off,  the  roots  a  inf'  stumps  are 
grubbed  out,  a  little  manure  is  spread  broad¬ 
cast,  the  soil  loosened  up  two  or  three  iuches, 
raked  fine  aud  smooth  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
seed.  After  sowiug,  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
firmed  aud  the  bed  is  covered  with  brush.  No 
more  attention  is  given— except  to  see  that  no 
water  stands  on  the  lied — until  the  young 
plants  begin  to  show,  about  April  1,  when 
their  first,  but  not  only  enemy,  the  (lea,  puts 
m  au  appearance  too,  destroying  the  plants  in 
a  short  tame,  unless  prevented,  which  is  now 
easily  and  cheaply  done  by  spreading  a  sheet 
of  thiu  cotton  cloth,  costing  531..  cents  per 
yard,  over  the  bed.  Weeding,  watering  if 
dry  weather  occurs,  and  a  dusting  with  some 
commercial  fertilizer,  once  or  twice,  eonsti- 


but  I  never  heard  of  its  giving  50  bushels  for 
one;  I  have  only  raised  48;  so  I  think  it  is 
money  in  my  pocket  to  take  the  Rural. 
Milford,  N.  H.  p.  c. 


the  roots,  and  will  cut  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
from  pumpkins  to  small  potatoes.  It  weighs 
less  than  50  pounds,  and  takes  up  but  little 
room.  Some  of  the  best  testimonials  are 
given  by  those  who  have  used  it. 

Eureka  Salt. — Pamphlet  from  the  Eureka 
SaltM’f’g Co.,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building, 
New  York.  The  finest  dairy  goods  in  the 
world  advertise  this  salt  so  well  that  there  is 
little  left  for  us  to  say  about  it.  Those  who 
send  for  this  pamphlet  will  be  well  repaid.  It 
contains  an  article  by  T.  D.  Curtis  on  “How 
to  make  the  best  Butter,”  one  of  the  best  dairy 
tracts  ever  sent  out,  which  is  sent  with  the 
pamphlet.  Send  to  the  above  address,  Box 
3241  New  York. 

R.  H.  Allen  Co  ,  189  Water  St.,  New 
York.— An  illustrated  catalogue  (96  pages)  of 
farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds  aud  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  A  new  variety  of  oats 
called  “Wide  Awake”  is  offered,  which  is  said 
to  yield  heavily  while  the  straw  grows  tall 
and  strong.  As  usual,  we  shall  plant  small 
plots  to  all  the  new  oats  of  the  season.  The 
catalogue  will  be  forwarded  to  all  Rural  ap¬ 
plicants. 

S.  Y.  Haines  &  Co.,  64  and  06  North 
Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  field  and  flower  seeds.  Among 
the  novelties  is  a  new  variety  of  white  dent 
corn  called  “Hickory  King,”  for  which  the 
claim  is  made  that  it  has  the  smallest  cob  and 
lai'gest  grain  of  any  dent  corn  known,  and 
that  it  will  yield  more  than  other  kinds  on 
poor  soil. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. ,  35  and  37  Cort¬ 
land  street,  N.  Y  —This  is  oue  of  the  finest 
and  handsomest  seed  catalogues  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  150  pages,  several  colored 
plates  and  the  novelties  and  specialties  are 
such  that  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to 
them  again.  All  of  our  readers  should  send 
for  one.  The  price  is  10  cents. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— An  illustrated  circular  of  uovelties.  viz: 
Champion  Market  Melon,  Silver-ball  Lettuce, 
Golden  Heart  Lettuce,  Ruby  King  Pepper, 
Short-stem  Drumhead  Cabbage,  Nichol’s  Cu¬ 
cumber.  Tomhaunock  Lettuce  and  Turner’s 
Hybrid  Tomato.  Free. 

William  Henry  Maule,  1,711  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa  This  is  crammed 
with  illustrations,  both  colored  and  plain,  and 
about  every  novelty  of  the  pest  several  years 
is  conspicuously  presented.  It  is  full  of  start¬ 
ling  announcements,  aud  one  must  examine  it 
with  a  steady  nerve  and  cool  head  not  to  get 
altogether  bewildered.  It  is  a  catalogue  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds  aud  free  to  all  applicants. 

Z.  De.  Forest  Ely  &  Co.,  1122  Market  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  Garden  Almanac  and 
Seed  Manual  of  95  pages  illustrated.  The  Red 
China  Squash.  Prince  of  Wales  Pea  and 
Eclipse  Beet  arc  among  the  seeds  of  recent 
introduction. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
A  neat,  well-arranged  catalogue  of  100  pages 
of  seeds  of  all  kinds.  In  applying  for  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues  for  1887  this  should  not  be 
omitted. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Jas.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  New 
York.— There  is  no  catalogue  issued  that 
gives  us  more  pleasure  to  examiue  and  to  com¬ 
mend  to  our  readers  than  this.  While  the 
lists  of  ordinary  vegetable,  flower  and  farm 
seeds  are  very  full,  there  are  other  lists  uot  to 
be  found  in  any  other  catalogue,  such,  for 
example,  as  seeds  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  aud  shrubs,  native  grape  seeds,  palm 
seeds,  miscellaneous  seeds,  etc.  Among  novel¬ 
ties,  the  Triumph  Water-melon,  which  we 
have  seen,  is  described  as  of  Russian  origin 
with  seeds  so  small  that  a  No.  6  thimble  will 
hold  55.  It  is  very  early  and  productive. 
The  Alaska  Pea,  introduced  by  the  R.  N.-Y., 
Kaffir  Com  (a  sorghum).  Rural  Branching 
Sorghum,  seeds  of  a  new  pure  white  aster,  a 
new  clematis,  etc.,  are  among  the  many  kinds 
offered  which  may  please  those  who  care  to 
experiment  with  the  new  or  rare.  The  en¬ 
tire  collection,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  “  largest  in 
the  world.”  We  presume  the  catalogue  will 
be  mailed  to  all  Rural  readers  who  apply. 

Waterproof  Fiber  or  Plant-Bed  Mus¬ 
lin— Circular  from  the  Waterproofing  Fiber 
Co.,  56  South  St.,  New  York. — This  material 
is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  glass  in  hot¬ 
beds,  cold-frames  and  other  germinating  ap¬ 
pliances.  It  costs  about  one-tenth  as  much  as 
glass,  is  lighter  aud  easier  to  handle,  will  uot 
break  as  glass  will,  permits  a  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  to  the  plants,  aud  by  its  peculiar  odor 
renders  the  premises  very  distasteful  to  insects. 
It  is  stronger,  heavier  aud  tougher  tbau  ordin¬ 
ary  muslin  or  muslin  prepared  by  the  home 
treatment  of  linseed  oil.  Three  grades  are 
made,  varying  in  thickness  and  from  three 
cents  to  time  cents  per  yard.  It  has  received 
the  highest  testimonial  from  Peter  Henderson 
and  other  horticultural  authorities.  As  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  tobacco  plant  at  the  South,  it 
is  said  to  be  the  best  preparation  in  use. 
Gardeners  are  requested  to  examine  this  ma¬ 
terial.  We  believe  they  will  be  pleased  with 
it.  The  firm  also  makes  waterproof  cloth  of 
various  weights,  wagon  covers,  hay  caps.  etc. 

Cornish  Organs  and  Pianos.— This  is  a 
beautiful  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  these 
celebrated  organs  aud  pianos,  the  demaud  for 
which  is,  by  the  way,  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
the  running  of  their  factories  both  day  and 
night.  The  Cornish.  Co.  is  a  very  successful 
and  reliable  institution,  and  we  have  noticed 
that  their  organs  and  pianos  give  great  satis¬ 
faction.  One  commendable  thing  about  the 
company  is  the  fact  that  they  sell  direct  to 
their  customers,  thus  avoiding  the  salaries 
commissions,  etc.,  of  middlemen  aud  agents. 
Send  at  once  to  Messrs  Cornish  &  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  J,,  for  one  of  these  beautiful  cata 
logues  which  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any 
address. 

Mishawaka  Sulky  Plow.— Pamphlet  from 
the  St.  Joseph  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mishawaka, 
Ind.  We  have  often  spoken  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  sulky  plows. 
The  “Mishawaka”  is  claimed  by  main  who 
have  used  it,  to  be  the  best  iu  use.  The  light¬ 
est  draft,  best  wheel,  best  lifting  attachment, 
best  hub  box,  best  patented  clevis,  and  best 
sliding  axle  are  among  the  points  of  superior¬ 
ity  claimed.  Auy  boy  that  can  govern  a  team 
can  manage  the  plow.  It  has  an  arrangement 
by  which  u  steel  or  chilled  plow  can  be  at 
tached  at  will.  Besides  the  sulk}-  plows,  this 
firm  manufactures  steel  Scotchman  plows, 
feed  mills,  shovel  plows,  etc. 

Ant.  Roozkn  &  Sox,  Uvcrveen,  Holland. 
Sole  ageut  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
J.  Ter.  Kuile,  31  Broadway,  New  York. — A 
catalogue  of  gladioli,  dahlias,  irises,  eannas, 
begonias,  gloxinias,  lilies,  etc.  All  who  huve 
such  bulbs  or  plants  to  order  should  examine 
this  catalogue  which  will  be  sent  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  apply.  From  several  years'  deal- 
iugs  with  this  firm,  we  know  it  to  be  entirely 
responsible;  while  the  goods  are  offered  at 
reasonable  prices.  A  special  offer  is  that  of 
200  bulbs,  assorted,  at  $3.73. 

The  Storks  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paiuesville, 
Ohio. — This  is  one  of  those  carefully  arranged, 
printed  aud  illustrated  eatalogues  that  all 
people  who  sow  seeds  or  have  plants  of  any 
kind  to  purchase  should  examine.  It  is  really 
three  catalogues  in  one,  viz:  vegetable,  farm 
aud  flower  seeds;  greenhouse  and  bedding, 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  fruit 
trees  of  all  kiuds— to  which  is  appended  a  long 
list  of  uovelties.  The  entire  catalogue  com¬ 
prises  145  pages  aud  it  is,  all  iu  all,  one  of  the 
best  Issued  in  this  Country. 

Bullock’s  Root  Cutter.— Circular  from 
W.  T.  Falconer,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — With  this 
cutter  a  man  or  boy  can  cut  a  bushel  of  tur¬ 
nips  per  minute.  It  cuts  roots  iu  slices  half 
au  inch  thick  aud  then  slits  them  the  other 
way.  It  also  separates  most  of  the  dirt  from 


RICH  SILKS,  VELVETS, 


FUES,  HOSIERY,  GLOVES 


UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 


Housekeeping  Goods,  Etc 


All  Grades  of  Goods  Manufactured. 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  Mail  and 
Express  Orders. 


IAMPLZS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION, 


Beautiful  $275  ORGAN  X  $90.00. 

Stool  ana  Bn, i!c  Free.  Other  beautiful  styles  from 
S50  to  7 5.  Circulars  free  on  application. 

Special  30  Day  offer  now  ready. 

The  oldest  organ  manufacturer  in  Washington, 
S.  J.  20  yearn  ma  nit  fact  u  ri  n  y  organs. 
This  organ  will  be  sent  on  13  days'  test  trial. 
29,000 .of  these  organs  now  in  use.  They  are 
beautiful,  they  are  sweet,  they  are  lasting. 
Address  tire  manufacturer, 

H.  W.  A-lsuis,  Washington,  N.  J. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS 


Better  Late  Than  Never. — For  years  I 
never  tookau  agricultural  paper.  I  belonged 
to  the  large  class  of  farmers  who  believe  every¬ 
thing  they  see  in  a  newspaper,  but  nothing 
they  see  iu  a  farmers'  paper.  Now,  I  must 
say  that  I  don’t  know  how  T  could  get  along 
without  au  agricultural  journal.  The  more  I 
read  it.  the  mor*?  of  a  friend  it  seems,  and  the 
wider  my  circle  of  acquaintance  extends. 
Here  1  can  sit  in  my  house  aud  see  how  others 
are  farming  all  over  the  country.  1  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  new  people,  new  methods  and 
now  ideas;  it  makes  me  tbiuk  and  I  find  life 
going  on  n  little  better  than  before,  w.  a.  r. 

Wilawana,  Pa. 

Another  Farmers’  Club.— I  was  glad  to 
read  about  the  Cayuga  Farmers’  Club  iu  the 
Rural  of  Dec,  18,  We  have  just  organized  a 
club  uuder  the  name  of  the  Rome  and  Floyd 
Farmers’  Club.  In  the  two  meetings  we  have 
helil,  much  mterest  has  been  developed  and 
we  have  good  hopes  for  the  future.  We  thought 
it  best  to  be  governed  by  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  but  made  them  as  brief  as  possible. 
Besides  our  regular  officers,  we  have  10  direct¬ 
ors—  five  of  them  ladies.  We  hold  a  meeting 
ouee  in  four  weeks.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  clubs  as  to  questions  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  methods  of  keeping  up  interest. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  si.  c,  wiggins. 

[R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  hear  from  other  clubs. 
We  all  want  to  know  what  to  talk  about, 
what  to  think  about  and  what  to  do  to  keep 
up  interest.] 

Empire  State  Potato.— I  consider  myself 
well  able  to  subscribe  this  year.  From  what 
the  Rural  said  about  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato,  I  determined  to  try  it.  1  bought  a  bushel 
from  Gregory,  which  cost  me,  delivered,  $3.50. 

I  planted  them  in  rather  moist  soil,  among 
boulders.  I  used  175  pounds  of  Bradley’s 
superphosphate  with  uo  manure.  I  harvested 
61  bushels  from  the  one  bushel  planted.  There 
were  only  three  bushels  of  small  ones,  I  might 
have  kept  them  aud  sold  them  for  seed  at 
double  the  market  price,  but  when  I  get  a 
good  thing  I  want  others  to  enjoy  it.  I  lot 
them  goat  60  cents;  while  Early  Rose  aud  Bur- 
bauk  sold  at.  50  cents.  1  could  have  sold  500 
bushels  if  I  had  had  them.  Burbank’s  Seed¬ 
ing  is  called  the  best  to  yield  around  -here 


F-  e  McAllister, 

SEED  AND  BULB  MFRCHANT, 

22  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

OCR  MARKET  GARDENER'S*  SEED 
LISTS  FOR  1SS7, 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN, 
is  now  ready,  and  same  will  be  sent  free  upon  ap 
plication. 
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KANSAS  S  E  E  n  HO  USE 

F.  BARTELDFS  &  CO., 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

SEED  GROWERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS 

IV >v  Srtds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States  shows  it.  When 
once  sown,  others  are  not  wanted 
at  any  price.  One  quarter  of  a 
million  copies  of  my  new  Catalogue 
for  18S7  have  been  already  mailed. 
Every  one  pronounces  it  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  and  readable  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published.  It  contains  among  other 
things  cash  prizes  for  premium 
vegetables,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
$1300,  and  also  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  over  -500  vegetables  and 
Mowers,  (-0  being  in  colors).  These 
are  only  two  of  many  striking  fea¬ 
tures.  You  should  not  think  of 
purchasing  any  seeds  this  Spring 
before  sending  for  it.  It  is  mailed 
free  to  all  enclosing  stamp  for  re¬ 
turn  postage.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO.. 
Rochester,  n.  Y.  &  Chicago.  Iu.. 


Ulster.  Po'ki'epsle,  and  Duchess  GRAPES:  Mtnne- 
wasfel  BLACKBERRY;  I.ucretla  DEWBERRY;  Mare 
bom  RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de 
script ive  circular  to  A.  .1 .  CA  YAVOOD  &  SON, 

MARLBORO.  X.  Y. 


^  T  arge  Garden  Guide 
.  Free  to  a:i.  Von  should 
f  have  it.  Best  varieties, 
all  tested,  *t  low  prices. 

Seedsmen.  F’ellu,  la. 


OLE  At  11 KO 


Min  fl  n  1  n  To  reduce  our  stock  of  tousle  we 
II  i  \ n  I R  w Lll  send  by  malL  po6t  paid,  60 
1U  WUIU  pieces  full  sheet  music  size.  Includ¬ 
ing  songs,  marches,  waltzes,  quadrilles  ;wltb  eallsl, 
Ac-  by  Mendelsohn.  Beethoven.  Mozart.  &c.,  for  ‘JOc. 
Monev  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  . 

WHITE  WINGS  Music '  all  K" 


lO  cts. 

Y.  HATHWAY.  o89  Wasulnoton  St  .  BossToy,  Mass. 


FARMS&MILLS 

For  Sale  &  Exchange. 
FREE  Catalogue. 
Richmond,  Va. 


It.  11.  CHAFFIN  <Jt  CO 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROTHER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin 
die,  M.D.,  writes: “Out  of  77  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  yvas  91  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  bny 
au  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO., 

ELMIRA.  „N.'  Y. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


AILING  COW. 

F.  S.y  Osceola ,  D.  T. — My  young  cow’s  coat 
is  always  rough-looking;  she  doesn’t  urinate 
enough  for  a  beast  of  her  age,  and  her  horns 
are  often  cold;  what  should  bedoue  for  lier? 

Ans. — From  this  very  brief  description  of 
the  case  wo  are  unable  to  give  a  definite  satis¬ 
factory  answer.  Try  the. following:  one-half 
ounce  each  of  powdered  gentiau,  ginger,  sod¬ 
ium  carbonate  aud  uitrate  of  potash,  to  be 
given  twice  daily  aud  continued  for  a  week. 
Theu  twice  daily  for  the  next  week  give  two 
drams  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one-half  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  potash  and  two  ounces  Epsom  salts. 
Alternate  thus  for  several  weeks,  or  until  the 
improved  condition  indicates  that  no  more 
medicinal  assistance  is  needed.  The  cow 
should  also  have  two  or  three  quarts  of  ground 
feed  (as  equal  parts  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
and  w  heat  brau  or  middlings,  or  some  such 
mixtuve)  with  a  piut  of  ground  linseed  or 
oil  meal  night  aud  morning.  A  peck  of  roots 
or  potatoes  daily  would  be  excellent:  while 
the  vigorous  use  of  the  wire  card  for  half  an 
hour  daily  would  probably  be  very  agreeable 
to  the  animal  aud  might  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  skin 
and  the  appearance  of  her  coat. 

“WOLF-IN-THE-TA.IL”  AND  “HORN- AIL.” 

W.  R.  II..  Kingston,  N.  ./.—In  a  late  Rural 
it  is  said  that  it  is  a  barbarous  practice  to  cut 
a  cow's  tail ;  bow  then  should  wolf-in-tkertail- 
and  hollow-horn  be  treated? 

Ans. — As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  tlie 
Rural, there  are  no  such  diseases  as  “wolf-in- 
the  tail”  and  ’‘hollow-horn”  or  “horn-ail” 
known  to  the  veterinary  profession.  Both  are 
terms  conveniently  employed  by  ignoraut 
quacks  and  “cow-doctors”  to  designate  eases 
of  disease  in  cattle  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  To  hide  their  ignorance  aud  quackery 
and  to  impress  their  unsuspecting  patrons 
with  their  knowledge  and  importance,  they 
designate  the  disease  by  some  such  nonsensi¬ 
cal  name  as  the  above,  rather  than  tell  the 
truth  and  say  they  do  not  know  the  disease. 
Since  there  are  no  such  diseases,  no  treatmeut 
can  be  recommended.  To  say  that  a  cow  has 
the  hollow-horn  (and  all  healthy  horns  are 
normally  hollow)  simply  implies  that  she  is 
sick;  but  gives  uo  intimation  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  She  may  have  any  one  of  a 
large  number  of  diseases  commou  to  cattle. 
With  the  wolf-in-thotail  it  is  practically  the 
same.  A  veterinary,  surgeon  of  considerable 
experience  when  once  asked  the  treatment  for 
wolf-in-the-tail  advised  getting  the  wolf  out. 
The  answer  was  as  sensible  as  the  question. 
It  was  said  in  a  late  Rural  that  it  was  a  bar¬ 
barous  practice  to  bore  the  boms  of  cattle  aud 
fill  the  hole  with  irritating  ageLts.  And  so  it 
is.  As  to  cuttiugor  splitting  a  cow's  tail,  the 
operation  is  not  very  painful  and  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  barbarous,  but  it  is  certainly 
equally  unnecessary  and  inflicts  needless  pain 
upon  the  animal. 

VALUE  OF  STREET  SWEEPINGS  AS  A  FERTIL¬ 
IZER. 

W.  D.  P„  Camp  Spring.  Ind. — What  is  the 
value  of  street  sweeping.s  from  off  concrete 
pavement,  that  have  been  thrown  in  large 
piles  and  rotted?  I  can  get  them  eight  miles 
away  for  25  cents  per  two-horse  wagon  load. 
I  have  hauled  three  loads  for  .trial :  but  the 
Rur4L  Editor  lives  so  near  "New  York  I  would 
like  to  know  his  opinion. 

Ans. — Street  sweepings  vary  greatly  in 
different  towns  and  at  different  seasons.  In  a 
large  tow'n,  like  New’  York,  they  consist  most¬ 
ly  of  horse  droppings  aside  from  what  is 
thrown  into  the  street,  while  in  a  small  town 
or  inland  city  very  much  of  the  sweepiugs 
consist  of  dirt  that  is  brought  in  from  the 
country  on  the  wheels  of  the  wagons,  and  in  a 
muddy'  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
weight  would  consist  of  this.  At  the  same 
time  they  would  make  valuable  manure  where 
they  can  be  used  without  too  long  hauling. 
We  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  haul  them  eight 
miles  even  if  they  are  given  free ;  but  your 
method  is  the  l  ight  one.  Use  the  three  loads, 
being  careful  to  watch  the  results,  If  a  farm¬ 
er  has  a  good  lot  of  barns  and  the  facilities  for 
feeding  stock,  he  can  almost  always  feed  some 
sort  of  stock  in  winter  so  as  to  have  the  man¬ 
ure,  if  nothing  more,  for  profit,  aud  as  manure 
made  from  fattening  stock  is  very  valuable 
I 
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this  will  pay  better  than  purchasing  it  at  a 
distance. 

AILING  MARE. 

C.  Ik.  Hirer  Falls ,  Wts. — Last  spring  my 
mare  became  affected  with  what  a  veterin¬ 
arian  calls  “grease”  and  rheumatism.  He 
bled  her  and  said  her  blood  was  in  very  bad 
condition.  After  six  or  eight  weeks  we  could 
work  her;  but  her  leg  was  still  swollen  to  some 
extent,  and  was  always  worse  after  she  bad 
stood  a  few  days  idle.  Now  she  is  as  bad  as 
ever — leg  very  much  swolleu  from  hoof  to  hip , 
can’t  rest  her  weight  on  it;  breathes  short  and 
seems  to  suffer  much :  appetite  good :  works 
freely’ and  weighs  1,400,  and  is  sprightly.  How 
should  she  be  treated? 

Ans. — Try  the  following  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  aud  report  condition  in  two  months. 
Give  brau  mashes  night  and  morning  for  one 
day,  and  the  next  evening  give  six  drams  of 
Barbadoes  aloes.  Follow  twice  daily’  with 
two  drams  each  of  chlorate  of  potash  aud  ni 
ter,  one-half  ounce  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
one  ounce  of  powdered  gentiau.  Do  not  over¬ 
feed,  especially  on  corn  A  daily  allowance 
of  roots  or  a  pint  of  ground  linseed  twice 
daily’  will  be  excellent.  Give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  health  of  the  animal. 
Groom  thoroughly.  Allow  light  work,  driv¬ 
ing,  or  walking  exercise  daily. 

SIZE  OF  WATER-PIPE. 

.7.  O.  L-,  Monteithinlle,  Va — I  wish  to  lay 
pipes  underground  to  carry  water  from  ray 
stable  to  stock  lots,  a  distance  of  75  feet.  The 
fall  from  stable  to  lots  is  three  feet.  I  use 
a  suction  pump  with  one-inch  pipe — inside 
measure,  What  size  pipe  should  be  put  down 
to  carry’  the  water  about  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
raised  with  this  pump?  Is  it  at  all  likely  the 
water  would  not  flow  freely  through  a  small 
pipe — fay  one  inch — a  distance  of  75  feet,  (three 
feet  fall)  without  being  forced? 

Ans.— For  this  purpose  we  would  suggest  a 
pipe  of  half -inch  inside  diameter,  if  lead  pipe 
is  used,  or  three-quarter  iuch  if  the  rustless 
iron  pipe,  with  a  tank  at  the  pump,  or  a  barrel, 
as  a  reservoir.  This  may  he  kept  full  aud 
the  water  permitted  to  flow  to  the  trough 
where  the  supply  may  be  regulated  by  u  float- 
valve.  a  ball,  or  a  large  cork,  which  closes  the 
pipe  when  the  trough  is  full  aud  opens  it  when 
the  water  is  used  down,  An  iuch  pipe  with 
three  feet  fall  will  discharge  water  no  faster 
than  it  can  lie  raised  through  a  oue-inch  pipe. 
The  fall  will  be  ample  to  carry  the  water 
through  a  half-inch  pipe  75  feet  without  any’ 
forcing. 

RYE  STRAW. 

S.  C.,  West  Northfield ,  Mass. — How  can 
rye  straw,  worth  .*10  a  ton  at  the  barn,  be 
used  on  the  farm  so  as  to  be  worth  more 
money  ? 

Ans. — We  think  you  had  better  sell  the 
straw  and  invest  the  money  in  some  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  in  bone  dust,  muriate  of  potash  aud 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
dried  blood.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  farm 
to  have  straw  worth  so  much  for  other  uses, 
aud  although  au  application  of  it  does  have  a 
mechanical  effect  upon  the  land  that  adds 
greatly’  to  its  manurial  value,  we  hardly 
think  it  could  be  used  in  any  way  to  make  it 
worth  §.10  if  applied  to  the  soil. 

SALT  FOR  APPLE-TREES. 

B.  F.  C.,  Hikes  Point,  N.  F...1  I  wish  to 
salt  my  apple  trees:  when  should  it  be  done — 
now  or  in  the  spring?  2,  The  trees  are  about 
20  yearg  old;  will  a  gallon  be  too  much  for 
each,  and  should  it  be  sowu  broadcast  or  scat¬ 
tered  only’ under  the  trees?  The  laud  is  uovv 
in  clover,  but  I  intend  to  plow  it  down  in  the 
last  of  May  and  afterwards  cultivate  it,  but 
grow  no  crop  on  it. 

Ans. — 1.  Salt  is  easily  washed  out  of  the 
laud,  and  if  sown  now  and  much  rain  or  heavy 
snow  follows,  a  large  part  would  be  dissolved 
and  canned  out.  We  should  prefer  sowing  in 
spring  after  the  bulk  of  the  rain  has  fallen, 
but  before  all  have  ceased,  so  that  it  may  be 
carried  well  into  the  ground,  but  not  out  of  it. 
2.  One  gallon  would  not  be  too  much ;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  about  the  right  quantity,  and  as 
the  roots  of  trees  of  that  age  and  size  extend 
on  all  sides  and  completely  occupy  the  laud, 
the  salt  should  by  all  means  be  broadcasted. 

Miscellaneous. 

II.  S.  C.,  Gaines ,  Pa. — I  have  30  acres  of 
hemlock  land.  The  timber  has  been  cut,  the 
bark  peeled,  and  the  logs  will  be  taken  off  this 
winter.  I  want  to  make  pasture  of  it.  Some 
tell  me  to  burn  the  brush  before  I  sow  the 
grass  seed;  others  say  it  will  lie  better  for  the 
land  uot  to  burn  it,  but  that  the  seed  can  be 
sown  right  in  the  brush.  What  does  the 
Rural  say  ? 

Ans. — We  should  advise  burning  the  brush, 
being  sure  to  do  so  early  in  spring  or,  in  fact, 
this  winter,  if  possible.  Burn  it  early  for  two 
reasons — to  avoid  burning  any  of  the  muck  or 
leaves  or  chips  that  may  be  on  the  ground, 
and  to  be  able  to  sow  the  seed  very  early  in 
spring — the  earlier  the  better. 


A.  B.  W.,  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y.— What  is 
the  Rural’s  opinion  of  Canada  uuleached 
ashes  on  grass,  potatoes  and  other  crops? 

Ans. — Canada  unleached  ashes  are  apt  to 
vary  considerably  in  manurial  value,  and^ 
they  should  always  be  bought  on  their  analy¬ 
sis.  If  good,  they’  contain  from  five  to  six  per 
cent,  of  potash,  from  '2}{  to  four  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  from  40  to  45  per  cent, 
of  lime;  but  some  lots  do  uot  contain  half 
these  proportions  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
arid.  If  good,  they  are  valuable  on  clover, 
potatoes  and  corn,  markedly  so  on  the  first 
two. 

.7.  .4.,  Jr.,  Ascotink,  Va.— Will  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  of  S.  C.  rock  be  good  for  a  new 
strawberry  plantation  on  land  which  the  past 
season  bore  a  good  growth  of  corn  aud  fod¬ 
der,  having  been  well  dressed  with  Bryant’s 
No.  2  at  planting  time? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  what  Bryant’s  No. 
2  is.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  S.  C.  rock 
will  have  auy’  effect  whatever  upon  the  straw¬ 
berries,  unless  the  land  is  supplied  with  potash 
and  nitrogen. 

II.  C.  P.,  Bangor,  Me. — There  is  an  apple 
called  Peter  the  Great,  that  sells  quite  freely 
about  here;  is  it  Ben  Davis,  and  what  is  its 
quality? 

Ans. — We  never  heard  of  it  before.  “Peter 
the  Great”  is  probably  a  tree  peddler’s  name. 

B.  F.  C.,  Hick's  Point,  Ky. — I  am  thinking 
of  sowiug  20  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  to  the 
acre  in  March,  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  but  likely  to  thaw  before 
night;  is  that  a  good  plan? 

Ans. — We  much  doubt  if  there  is  a  better 
way. 

- -  »  « - 

DISCUSSION. 


D.  S.  M.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.— A  statement 
appeared  in  a  late  Rural  to  the  effect  that 
bees  fertilize  grapes.  What  facts  has  anyone 
to  prove  that  bees  really  work  on  grape  blos¬ 
soms  to  auy  extent?  If  bees  do  so  elsewhere 
they’  do  better  than  here.  I  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  matter  for  yea  is  and  I  have  seen  only 
au  occasional  bee  on  grape  blossoms;  also 
common  buzz  flies  and  a  small  bee  half  the 
size  of  the  honey  bee.  Except  the  fly,  the 
others  come  only  occasionally.  The  fly  really 
does  habitually  sip  the  nectar.  According  to 
my  observations  here,  insects  do  not  practi¬ 
cally  hybridize  grapes. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  method  of  crossing 
grapes  is  to  remove  the  cap  and  apply  the 
pollen  from  the  variety  with  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  effect,  the  cross;  to  remove  all  other 
flowers  and  to  cover  those  remaining  with  fine 
paper.  We  find  that  in  every  case  the 
pollen  is  ripe  as  soon  as  the  cap  begins  to 
loosen.  With  such  experience  it  is  naturally’ 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  ns  that  any  oue  should 
claim  a  cross-breed  when  the  application  of 
the  pollen  is  made  after  the  cap  loosens,  or 
merely  because  two  vines  grow  in  close  prox¬ 
imity,  Unless  the  stamens  are  defective  we 
believe  that  grape  blossoms  are  self-fertiliz¬ 
ing. 

R.  H.,  Montreal,  Canada.— In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Rural,  among  other  things  men¬ 
tioned,  sand  was  named  as  a  suitable  absorb¬ 
ent  in  an  earth  closet.  This  is  surely  mislead¬ 
ing,  as  sand  hasno  absorptive  properties.  My 
earth  closet,  which  I  have  had  in  constant, 
daily  use  for  seven  yeai-s,  is  simply’  a  box  with 
a  hinged  cover,  the  receptacle  being  au  ordi¬ 
nary-  galvanized  iron  pail,  costing  50  cents.  I 
lind  sifted  bard  coal  ashes  the  best  absorbent. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  have  used  ordinary  sand  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  common  road  dust.  We 
have  also  found  hard  coal  ashes  excellent. 

J.  F.  B,,  Michigan. — In  a  late  Rural  C.  E. 
W.,  Thetford,  Vt.  asks  the  experiences  of  oth¬ 
ers  about  the  Jewel  Strawberry.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  is  the  same  as  his.  I  set  mine  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  and  many  of  them  did  uot  make 
a  plant  during  the  entire  summer.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  extremely  dry,  but  May’  Kiug,  set  in 
adjoining  rows  in  the  spring  ol  1*80,  multi¬ 
plied  about  thirty-fold.  Unless  the  Jewell 
makes  up  in  fruit  what  it  lacks  in  plant  pro 
duction  it  will  be  a  dismal  failure.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  adapted  to  cultivation  in  tree  form. 

D.  B.  B.,  Breckknridge,  Minn.— The 
Rural  of  Dec.  11  submitted  to  its  readers  a 
question  in  regard  to  open  or  closed  wells 
where  pumps  are  used. 

I  should  say  that  in  wells  the  diameters  of 
which  are  large  enough  to  contain  quite  a 
body  of  water,  the  frequent  introduction  of 
air  into  the  water  seems  necessary  to  keep  it 
pure.  IV here  water  is  drawn  with  a  bucket 
air  is  introduced  at  every  descent  of  the  pail, 
the  oxygen  of  which  keeps  the  water  good.  I 
have  known  cistern  water  to  become  very  of¬ 
fensive  when  it  was  drawn  by  a  siuk  pump: 
but  by  opening  the  cistern  once  a  day’  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  drawing  a  few  pailfuls  and 
pouring  the  w’ater  back  into  the  cistern  it  en¬ 
tirely  lost  its  offensive  smell.  In  putting  a 


pump  into  either  well  or  cistern,  if  the  pump 
goes  directly  into  the  water,  I  alw-ays  leave  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  spout  a  place  tha  t  I  can  open 
so  that  I  can  pump  water  back,  letting  it  fal  1 
directly  into  the  water  below.  This  I  find 
always  keeps  the  contents  of  the  w'ell  good. 
In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Rural,  where 
the  pump  is  not  over  the  well,  a  pipe  might 
be  so  arranged  that  when  needed  it  could  be 
connected  with  the  spout  of  the  pump,  run¬ 
ning  to  the.  well,  entering  near  the  top  (the 
nearer  the  better);  then  every  day  a  little 
water  could  be  pumped  and  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  water  in  the  well,  the  well  being 
opened  at  the  top  at  the  time;  at  other  times 
it  should  be  kept  closed  to  keep  out  dirt.  If 
anybody  objects  to  the  correct nees  of  my 
theory, I  can  only  say’  that  I  have  always  found 
it  correct  in  practice  which  is  what  we  are  after. 


(Cvcntw  1)  m\ 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  January  5.— There  is 
to-day  a  very  fair  covering  of  snow  on  the 
winter  wheat  in  Illiuois,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
varying  in  depth  from  three  to  eight  aud  ten 
inches,  the  depth  of  the  snow  increasing  as  we 
go  east.  In  Wisconsin  aud  Michigan  snow 
lies  upon  the  ground  about  12  inches  deep.  In 
Missouri  aud  Kansas  there  is  very  little  if  any 
snow,  with  very  cold  weather  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days,  the  effect  of  which  we 
shall  no  doubt  hear  of  as  the  season  advances. 
The  South  seems  still  to  be  drawing  on  the 
West,  and  particularly  Kansas  City,  for  corn 
and  oats,  and  a  lack  of  cars  seems  to  be  the 
only  limit  to  this  demand.  New  Orleans  comes 
direct  now  to  Kausas  City  for  grain.  As  this 
is  the  season  when  a  large  amount  of  taxes 
become  due  all  over  the  West,  upon  farms, 
and  rent  for  land  also,  and  a  general  squar¬ 
ing  up  of  indcbtedness.it  is  not  improbable 
that  we  shall  see  some  increase  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  grain  out  of  farmers’  hands.  It  may 
not,  however,  show  itself  in  the  largo  grain 
centres,  the  grain  for  the  time  being,  particu¬ 
larly  corn,  going  into  cribs  or  in  a  shelled  con¬ 
dition  into  country  elevators.  The  new  corn 
has  graded  well  this  season  and  is  generally 
of  au  excellent  quality,  and  the  long-continued 
dry  weather  puts  it  into  fine  condition  for 
shelling.  There  is  no  area  to-day  in  the  corn- 
belt  that  T  know  of,  except  in  the  far  western 
portion  of  Nebraska,  whore  corn  is  not  bring¬ 
ing  a  fairly  good  price.  The  iuter-State  de¬ 
mand  still  continues  good,  and  feeders  who 
have  beeu  waiting  for  coni  to  go  down. finding 
that  not  the  case  are  still  large  buyers  at  prices 
from  three  to  five  cents  above  shipping; 
and  this  fact  alone  has  much  to  do  with 
the  small  receipts  which  we  note  at  Chicago. 
There  is  no  practical  change  in  the  spring 
wheat  situation.  The  weather,  while  cold, 
has  beeu  good  and  roads  the  best  ever  known 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Considerable  snow 
is  reported  in  Dakot  a.  We  had  a  rei  i  mrkably 
Hue  season  at  harvest:  no  rain  for  several 
weeks  from  Dakota  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  the 
oat  crop  was  secured  iu  very  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  price  at  harvest  was  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory'  to  the  producers,  and  more  than  a  usual 
movement  thou  took  place.  Country  ware¬ 
houses  have,  been  very  largely  filled  up  with 
oats,  anil  even  now  contain  a  large  quantity. 
The  scarcity  of  corn  has,  however,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  caused  a  very  large,  in  fact  au  uu  - 
usual  quantity,  to  be  fed  out.  The  South  has 
been  a  very  good  customer  for  our  oats  this 
season,  anil  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  if, 
after  the  oat  seeding  was  over,  wo  should  see 
a  much  smaller  quantity'  to  come  forward 
than  has  been  generally  expected.  The  hog 
crop  still  continues  to  come  forward  a  little 
more  freely  than  it  did  in  December.  If  the 
hogs  in  the  country’  are  fit  for  the  packing 
season  of  1880  aud  1*37,  they  must  show  them¬ 
selves  very  soon.  Nebraska  uud  Kansas  find 
now  as  good  a  market  for  their  hogs  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Omaha  as  they  do  in  Chicago. 
The  hog  cholera, so-ealled,still  seems  to  prevail, 
aud  I  think  a  little  on  the  increase,  but  I  do 
not  call  it  epidemic  this  season.  The  fear  of 
the  disease,  however,  is  still  strong  enough  to 
prevent,  farmers  from  goiug  into  or  keeping 
as  large  stocks  of  hogs  on  hand  for  breeding 
purposes  as  in  former  years.  Hence  we  hear 
oftenor  the  expression,  “  Hogs  are  being  sold 
closer  than  usual.”  n.  w. 

Elgin,  Kano  Co.,  Jan.  3.— The  butter  mar¬ 
ket  ruled  steady  to-day'  under  limited  offer¬ 
ings.  All  sales  were  made  at  32  cents.  The 
extremely  cold  weather  has  reduced  the  make 
here  about  25  per  cent.  Cheese  steady  and 
quiet,  with  but  little  doing.  Full  creams  are 
firmly  held  at,  12  to  13  cents,  and  skims  at  five 
to  nine  cents,  according  to  quality.  H.  m. 

IVnmvlTanU. 

Fisherville. — Prices  of  farm  products; 
wheat,  77  to  8oc;  rye,  52c. ;  corn,  55c. ;  butter  ^ 


26c. ;  eggs,  24c. ;  dressed  hogs,  $6  per  hundred 
beef,  $5  to  §5.50  per  hundred,  dressed. 


Then  repeat  the  process  by  plowing  and  sow¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  an  Illinois  farmer  has 
greatly  improved  his  orchard . . 

The  farmers  who  make  money  are  those 
who  cultivate  no  more  land  than  they  can 
work  in  the  best  manner . 

Mr.  Albaugh,  of  Miami  Co.,  O.,  says  that 
a  grower  there  sowed  oats  among  his  grapes 
every  spring,  to  prevent  rot,  and  considered 
it  a  success.  Mr.  Miller  (also  of  the  Summit 
Co.  Hort.  Society)  sowed  copperas— about  a 
pound  to  a  square  rod — in  his  vineyard  early 
in  the  summer  and  again  later.  No  rot  has 
appeared  since  this  treatment. ... . . . 

A  writer  in  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  says  that  physicians 
do  not  preach  sanitation  as  they  ought.  They 
live  on  the  follies  of  their  patients.  Parents, 
who  are  so  solicitous  that  their  children  should 
be  trained  iu  all  the  ’ologies,  quietly  see  them 
ruined  by  candy . 

The  Weekly  Press  does  not  observe  that  the 
scientists  of  the  country  are  disposed  to  credit 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
with  having  added  much  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  is  familiar  with  the 
farms  of  Ohio  and  adjoining  States,  and 
Speaks  from  personal  knowledge  when  he  says 
that  it  is  a  very  rare  exception  to  find  a  farm 
with  good  walks  to  the  barn  and  outbuildings. 

Look  at  the  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  Western  readers,  flow  long  be¬ 
fore  the  “Spirit  of  the  Land"  will  appear  to 
you  and  say:  “I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer.” 
You  are  not  greatly  interested  in  chemical 
fertilizers  or  manure  of  any  kind  just  uow, 
but  your  children,  may  be,  will  have  occasion 
to  wish  you  bad  been.  . . . 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon,  the  originator  of 
the  Gideon,  Wealthy  and  other  fine  apples, 
says  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  tree 
agents  have  sold  10O  trees  of  the  Gideou  at  one 
dollar  each,  where  he  has  been  able  to  sell  one 
at  25  cents.  Farmers,  he  thinks,  have  been 
swindled  so  often  and  paid  so  dearly  for  it, 
that  they  have  come  to  love  to  have  it  so . 

There  is  no  more  reason,  says  the  Orange 
County  Farmer,  why  the  public  should  be 
taxed  to  bury  Congressmen  than  town  consta¬ 
bles — indeed,  there  is  less  reason,  as  the  Con¬ 
gressman  gets  well  paid  for  his  work,  while 
the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  constable. 
Heuee  the  bill  of  Congressman  Oats,  of  Ala-' 
bama,  which  proposes  a  change,  should  pass. 

‘Every  improvement  in  the  garden,  says  the 
Orange  County  Farmer,  reduces  the  demand 
for  the  doctor’s  services.  Let  fruits  do  away 
with  the  demand  for  drugs  of  all  kinds,  and 
excellent  vegetables  in  part  replace  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  animal  food  . 

A  writer  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  affirms  from 
a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  cows, 
and  the  experience  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers  will,  he  says,  sustain  him,  that  an 
average  well  selected  herd  of  native  cows, 
profanely  called  “  scrubs,”  will  equal  in  pro¬ 
duct  an  average  herd  of  pure-bred  cows  of  any 
breed  in  the  production  of  butter,  upon  the 
same  feeding,  and  upon  ordinary  roughness 
and  hay  without  auy  meal  the  natives  will 
beat  the  pure-breds . . 

After  many  experiments,  it  is  pretty  well 
demonstrated,  Mr.  Gould  says,  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  that  where  several  skimmings  of 
cream  are  mixed  and  immediately  churned 
there  is  an  almost  total  loss  of  the  “youngest” 
skimming.  It  has  had  no  chance  to  get  into 
uniform  condition,  and  so  needing  u  special 
longer  time  to  come,  as  well  as  a  different 
temperature,  it  fails  to  arrive  at  the  butter 
stage  with  the  older  cream,  and  all  but  a  small 
part  goes  off  in  the  buttermilk.  This  often 
causes  the  good  wife  to  remark  that  “the  but- 
tei'uiilk  looks  very  rich,”  and  it  explains  why 
it  takes  so  much  solid  cream  to  make  a  pouud 
of  butter  often . . . 


J.  M.  THOBBURN  &  CO 

15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 


OFFER  BY  MAIL  A  FEW 


Seedling  Apples  have  been  the  hobby  of 
Peter  M.  Gideon,  of  Excelsior,  Minn,,  State 
Pomologist,  for  the  last  16  years,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  attained  gives  him  liopo  that  not  far  in 
the  future  the  cold  Northwest  will  be  one  of 
the  leading  apple-growing  districts  of  North 
America.  Twenty-three  years  ago  he  planted 
a  few'cherry  crab  seeds,  obtained  of  Albert 
Emerson,  Baugor,  Maine,  and  from  these 
seeds  he  grew  the  Wealthy  Apple.  In  seven 
years  it  fruited,  and  that  fruit  convinced  him 
that  the  true  road  to  success  was  iu  crossing 
the  Siberian  crab  with  the  common  apple  and 
on  that  lino  ho  has  operated  ever  siuce,  with 
results  surpassing  his  most  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tions.  Last  fall  the  seed  of  over  100  bushels 
of  choice  apples  were  planted  in  the  State 
orchard  to  grow  trees  for  trial  purposes. 
They  have  thousands  of  choice  trees  on  hand 
for  distribution  to  those  who  want  one,  two, 
three  and  four-year-old  trees  from  seed.  Those 
who  dig  the  trees  will  get  them  free  of  cost; 
others  will  have  the  cost  of  digging  and  pack¬ 
ing  to  pay.  And,  unless  other  wise  instructed, 
they  will  ship  them  free  of  cost,  except  as 
above  stated,  to  auy  one  in  the  Northwest  who 
may  so  order.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trees  are 
two  years  old.  The  cost  of  digging,  boxing 
or  bundling  would  be  about  one  dollar  per  100. 
All  who  get  trees  will  be  expected  to  take  good 
care  of  them  until  they  fruit,  and  if  any  prove 
of  extra  value,  so  report,  but  the  trees  aud 
the  profits  thereof  belong  to  the  cultivator. 
Mr.  Gideou,  as  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Experiment  Fruit  Farm,  only  asks  the 
report  that  he  may  note  the  progress.  The 
trees  which  produce  poor  fruit  can  be  top- 
grafted  with  any  good  variety  that  the  owner 
may  select,  aud  thus  make  permauent  trees 
of  value.  Those  who  want  large  trees  had 
better  do  their  own  digging  and  thus  save  a 
arge  bill;  the  trees  are  large  for  their  age 
and  a  more  promising  lot  of  seedlings  Mr. 
Gideon  never  saw. 
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Beet,  New  Early  Red  Flat  Turin  . . 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Improved  Dwarf 
Cabbage,  Early  Mammoth  Bulgarian 
“  “  Jersey  Wakefield 

Carrot,  Early  New  Forcing 
Cauliflower,  Thorbura's  Early  Snow- ball 
Celery,  Improved  White  Plume  . . 

“  Perfection  Heartwell 
Egg  Plaat,  Improved  New  Y ork  Purple 
Kohlrabi,  Extra  White  Vienna 
Lettuce,  Early  White  Forcing  Head 
Melon,  Golden  Perfection 

Oemler’s  Triumph  Water 
Parsley,  “Beauty  of  the  Parterre” 
Radish,  Earliest  Roman  Carmine  Turnip 
“  Prussian  Globe-shaped  Turnip 
Tomato,  New  Optimus 
“  Improved  Queen 


Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  for  188T,  which  contains  tin 
Largest  Collection  of  HIGH  CLASS 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  HERB  SEEDS, 

GRASS  SEEDS,  TBEE  SEEDS,  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Also  SEEDS  of 

KAFFIR  CORN  and  other  valnable  FORAGE  PLANTS 


THORBURN'S  GREAT  SEED  WAREHOUSE 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


if  the  “PLANET  JR."  \stss  SOWERS  HOES 

1  the  newest  and  best,  lightest  and  strongest  known  There  are  sev°ni 
distinct  tools,  each  with  special  merits  do  tiro  alike  or  the  same  price— I 
—if  all  practical  and  labor  saving.  The  ••IManct  ,lr.”  Hollow  Steel 
^“Standard  Horse  Hoe,  as  lately  introduced,  has  no  equal  in  th» 
world.  Its  excellent  work  in  the  iield  has  distanced  that  of  all  eowpeti- 
yfl  tors.  It  is  in  some  sections  doing  in  one  passage  the  work  of  foorur  live 
rli  ° s,.'le  implements,  and  in  others  superseding  the  cumbersome  and, 
t'jfj  expensive  two-horse  tools.  It  is  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Ploir,  .Varkrr 
ru  anti  r-t  rrrr.  till  cunlbied  in  one.  Let  every  Farmer  and  Gardener  send! 
XiJ  now  for  our  new  Catalogue,  which  gives  reduced  prices,  and  -uch  de- 
N  sonptkms  as  will  enable  readers  to  judge  Correctly  of  tlieir  merits  Free 
',1  to  all.  Forty  engravings,  e  j  »|  I  CM  ft  f*f)  ha»ufr\s  1«  «d 
Correspondence  solicited.  0.  L.  HLLE.ll  Ou  uU<  Catharine  St.  PhUa.1a.  I 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Spoil’s  flowers 

^^^grewing  ourstrong  and  reliable  ROSES,  LO  NTS,  BULBS 


If  there  is  no  law  iu  the  United  States  to 
puuish  Jay  Gould,  then  Government  is  a 
farce  aud  anarchy  is  already  established, 
bravely  speaks  the  Western  Rural.  It  is  pro 
posed  that  the  press  and  the  public  push  this 
plunderer  to  the  wall  aud  into  a  prison  dun¬ 
geon.  How  many  of  the  people  will  stand  by 
in  inaugurating  proceedings  that  shall  lead  to 
the  conviction  of  Jay  Gould  for  bus  high¬ 
handed  crimes? . 

The  property  that  he  possesses  belongs  to 
other  people.  He  does  uot  own  even  the  shirt 
upon  his  back,  and  yet  with  this  practical 
communist  levying  his  assessments  upon  our 
industries,  aud  upon  men,  munen,  widows  aud 
orphans,  every  day  ami  every  hour,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  permitting  him  to  go  unwhipped  of 
justice  while  it  is  demaudiug  the  execution  of 
seven  men  in  Chicago  who  preached  what  Jay 
Gould  practices . 

A  writer  iu  the  Cultivator  quiets  a  kicking 
cow  simply  by  putting  a  strap  iu  her  mouth 
and  buckling  it  tightly  behind  her  horns . 

The  Ohio  Farmer  thinks  that  there  is  reason 
euough  for  the  endless  ridicule  directed  a- 
gainst.  the  Washington  seed  business . 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  alludes  to  Washington 
as  the  ceuter  of  agricultural  fraud.  It  char¬ 
acterizes  the  “Farmer’s  National”  as  a  “tad¬ 
pole  corporation.”  The  practice  of  taking  a 
widely  representative  ami  imposing  title 
wholly  undeserved  should  be  frowned  down 
by  honest  men,  says  the  editor.  The  “Amer¬ 
ican  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Association”  is 
given  as  another  instance  of  just  such  impru¬ 
dent  pretence. . . . . 

The  Cross  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
plantation  of  hickory  begun  now  will  bo  at  its 
best  productive  condition  when  the  demand 
for  timber  will  bo  at  least  live  times  as  great 
as  it  uow  is,  and  when  the  supply,  judging 
from  the  past,  will  be  alarmingly  diminished. 
Iu  estimating  the  probable  value  of  well-kept 
woodlaud  in  the  future,  therefore,  wo  should 
make  some  allowance  for  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions.  We  may  be  helped  iu  this  matter  by 
looking  backward  and  comparing  the  price  of 
good  pine  lands  now  with  the  price  but  a  few 
years  ago,  before  the  census  bulletins  called 
attention  to  the  rapid  consumption  of  this 
wood . 

To  improve  an  old  orchard,  plow  it  in  the 
fall  and  sow  rye.  Then,  early  the  next 
spring,  seed  it  to  clover.  Small  animals  may 
graze  in  this  orchard  during  the  summer. 


growing  ourst  rong  and  reliable  rh  V  O  &  FLOW 

Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  fo  “ia«7  -vith1  »“in52kV2? 

Plate  of  Scott’s  Mammoth  Pansies  DfiBCDT  CffnTT  fc  SftM  bl-i  Cl9'' 
sent,  FREE  to  auy  addit  s.  Send  for  i  t  now.  nUDC.nl  OuUTT  CL  SDNs  ill  j  !3(l  62  D  hid 
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This  extraordinary  instr  u  meat  has  been  designated  the 

-  — --  --  “wnwT'T'T?  np  mnmvp-DO” 


It  distances  nil 


eoinpar- 

■ison,  unques¬ 
tionably  it 
surpasses  i» 
every  tlesira 
ble  quality, 
^  every me- 
4  clinnicnl  VIu- 
Ksicnl  Instru- 
W  meat  ever 
r  i  ii  v  e  n  t  e  il . 

Entirely  original 
la  eonsrni.tion, 
exceedingly 
beautiful  in  de¬ 
sign,  and  sonor- 
a  ous,  yet  snrpass- 
Itngly  melodious 
■  ln'tone,  it  lends 
■  Itself  to  the  mo.-t 
I  pathetic  oqnally 
■  as  to  the  most 
I  lively  music.  It 
S  is  at  tinge  the 

~  don’t  even  ro- 

I  OPERATE  IT  aitunTe  ?e'ft 'in 

iolemn  melody  and  offset,  and  c  tie  rmxt  Li¬ 
chee  rfnhtv**s  u*  the  must  dismal  homt‘,  and 
os  a  finished  ^cnoriKo;  ti>  music  out 


i.c> rdlancouo'  tl verti s i n o 


Perfect 

GEM. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


COMPLETE  in  ITSELF  and  Needs  no  Knowledge  of  NOTES 

or  cunning  accomplishments  la  lingering.  A  nocturne,  a  set  of  Quadrilles,  a  stirring  marckMnda  gentle  lullaby  can 
all  be  given  In  rapid  succession  by  mi-’  who  It  is  never  seen  the  Instrument  before.  As  the  Hull- inter  Oi  icmiottp  is 


HOMPSONS 

“cYAISEEDER 


Sowe  Clover.  Flax,  Red  Top.  and  all  kinds 
of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the  acre,  as 
evenly  aud  accurately  as  the  best  grain 
drill,  |j  ill’!  valleil  for  fast  and  accurate 
work.  .  indispensable  forsow- 

i  iuat  ii)  wind;  weather. 

~/~X.  S$eud  for  close rip- 
■—  V--^  *  ~  C  r  to”  circular,  tt*- 

’imoniala,  Ac.,  to 

*  Sows  L  E.  THOMPSON 

^sJOto  IO  'V  f  \  a1’  So*  Ifu  Ai 

S*  acres  a  milMTI,  JUCU. 


Sr*exc*e«MlUiKt>  Ion*  pr  ce  for  innately  brlnu^  It  down  i«»  f  Ik**  rpnek  ofivrer.T  fjimil  v.  TUlssplen- 
dkl  lnMrmtWtn  i  M*n»’v.r  tHM’Osda  foe  ion  SI^J,  hut  fcn  <mt*r  acp  <  -s  stHttel  so  once  wo  sell  at  :h©  lowest 

wholesale  price,  n  sample  liitdrotiieiU  wlLba  rum  select  lu  of  matdo  for  ONLY  SEN  E.\  IMJE EARS,  profiled  you 

within  fiOiUys  from  date  vt  ILL*  |mu  er.  Cut  out  this  Advertisement  and  send 
ycur  order  a  once  for  it  is  worth  Five  Dollars  to  you. 

good  agent  ,  t  ie  price  will  bo  tklti  each.  We  send  tlio  Uni  •-liner  Orgaiictte  promptlvvon  recoint  ol  price 
with*  UneMi.ec-  Y  CPVPN  HGI  1  ADO  wsw-risondthUapteualdhistrii- 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No,  84  1’ark  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1SS7. 


All  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  respectfully  notified  that  our  premium- 
lists,  posters,  etc. ,  are  note  ready ,  and  that 
they  will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  all  applicants. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  begin  iu  this 
number  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  our  notices  of  the 
New  Year  catalogues  of  seedsmen.  Pro¬ 
gressive  farmers,  by  which  we  meau  all 
who  till  the  laud  hoping  each  year  to 
raise  larger  crops  at  a  less  cost,  should 
examine  them. 


For  the  past  three  weeks  we  have  used 
the  heavy  machine-calendered  paper,  and 
our  readers  may  now  compare  it  with  the 
swper-calendered  paper  used  for  a  month 
previously.  “Gloss”  or  “Heavy”  for  the 
future?  That  is  the  question.  Let  us  hear 
from  our  readers. 


A  subscriber  in  Canton,  Ill.,  scuds  us 
a  few  seeds  which  he  found  on  a  sweet 
potato  plaut  last  summer.  Several  years 
ago,  Mr.  II.  W.  Ravenel,  of  Aiken,  S.  C., 
also  sent  us  seeds.  The  sweet  potato  vine 
fruits  so  rarely  in  this  country  that  the 
above  instances  are  worthy  of  note. 

We  would  respectfully  state  to  all  who 
are  interested  iu  Chemical  fertilizers 
that  the  series  of  articles  by  Joseph  Har¬ 
ris,  reviewing  the  work  of  Lawes  &  Gil¬ 
bert,  begun  in  this  number,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  once  a  month  or  oftener  during  this 
year. 

♦  »  •  .I  ■ 

Catawba  grapes  of  the  first  quality 
are  now  retailing  iu  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  at  60  cents  a  box.  The  weight  of 
the  grapes  averages  eight  pounds  t>X 
ounces,  the  weight  of  the  box  is  oue 
pound  1%  ounce.  These  are  called  10- 
pound  boxes.  It  is  a  notable  and  sug¬ 
gestive  fact  that  at  this  time  the  Catawba 
is  the  only  American  grape  to  be  found  in 
any  quantity. 


We  regret  to  see  that  most  of  the  new 
catalogues  thus  far  received  repeat  the 
misleading  accounts  of  the  so-called — 
miscalled — Turner’s  Hybrid  (Mikado)  To¬ 
mato.  It  is  represented  as  being  perfect¬ 
ly  smooth,  while,  as  we  have  shown,  a 
large  proportion  are  conspicuously  lobed 
— not  to  say  unshapely.  This  variety  has 
several  good  qualities.  It  is  very  prolific, 
the  tomatoes  average  large  and  of  as  good 
quality  as  any  tomato.  The  leaves,  too, 
are  distinct.  But  those  who  purchase 
seeds  of  the  Turner  expecting  to  raise 
perfectly  smooth  fruit  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  When  seedsmen  persist  in  misrep¬ 
resenting  the  merits  of  new  things,  it  seems 
to  us.  they  are  “penny  wise  aud  pound 
foolish.”  The  seedsman  who  will  take 
pains  to  write  his  catalogue  with  the  view 
of  telling  the  truth  regarding  everything 
offered  in  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  would 
be  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  the  very  lib¬ 
eral  support  of  the  public. 


Our  First  Page  Cut. — That  is  a  grim 
and  ghastly  figure  on  our  first  page. 
Study  it  well.  Is  that  bony  hand  stretched 
out  in  appeal  to  you?  For  centuries  this 
faithful  giant  has  toiled  with  uncomplain¬ 
ing  patience.  Men  have  come  and  men 
have  gone,  thoughtlessly  taking  the  rich 
stores  which  the  earth  has  yielded,  with¬ 
out  concern  for  the  patient  worker  whose 
strength  they  have  sapped,  whose  life 
they  have  dug  away.  They  have  not  re¬ 
turned  thanks  to  the  land  for  the  strength 
and  life  it  has  given  them,  they  have 
rather  cursed  it  for  its  feeble noia.  Now, 
as  a  last  despairing  effort,  the  giant  rises 
to  plead  for  help.  The  ghost  of  his  for¬ 
mer  self,  with  wasted  muscles  and  famine- 
stricken  face,  he  stands  a  supplicant. 

Butter-making  Contests. — We  sug¬ 
gest  to  Farmers’  Clubs  the  advisability  of 
holding  butter-making  contests  this 
winter.  Prof.  Sheldon  speaks  of  such 
contests  on  another  page.  We  shall  be 
greatly  pleased  to  have  some  of  our  live 
Farmers’  Clubs  take  hold  of  the  matter 
and  see  what  there  is  in  it.  Let  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  provide  the  cream  and 
the  contestants  provide  their  own  dairy 
implements.  Or  should  there  be,  as  there 
generally  is,  a  contest  between  breeds  in 
the  neighborhood,  why  not  settle  it  in  this 


way?  Let  the  rival  breeders  pick  out  their 
best  cows,  put  them  all  in  charge  of  an 
umpire,  keep  account  of  all  food  fed  them 
for  three  days,  save  all  the  cream  they 
make  and  let  the  wives  or  daughters  of 
the  owners  make  it  into  butter  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  club.  Such  a  contest  can 
be  conducted  ft  would  call  out  the 
“best  house”  of  the  season,  and  do  more 
to  prove  the  value  of  cows  thau  a  year  of 
talk.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some  of  our 
young  Farmers’  Clubs  to  take  up  a  lively 
issue. 


Dishonesty  op  Capital. — In  Alabama 
there  are  large  tracts  of  Government  land 
extremely  rich  in  excellent,  coal  and  iron 
ore  in  close  proximity,  rendering  the 
country  splendidly  adapted  to  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  ft  is  this  proximity  of 
coal  and  iron  that  has  been  “booming” 
Birmingham.  Alabama,  of  late  years,  and 
that  has  made  every  section  where  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world  a 
center  of  manufacturing  industry  In 
accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1883,  these  lands  were  declared 
open  to  purchase,  but  the  proclamation 
ordering  the  sale  was  revoked  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  on  January  29,  1884,  and 
subsequently  the  sale  was  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  Land  Commissioner  Sparks  de¬ 
clares  that  this  action  has  been  taken  on 
account  of  trustworthy  reports  that  a 
secret  combination  of  large  mining  com¬ 
panies  lias  been  formed  to  crush  all  indi¬ 
vidual  competition  and  secure  these  valu¬ 
able  lands  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre. 
Similar  unscrupulous  tactics  on  the  part 
of  wealthy  capitalists  aud  powerful  cor¬ 
porations  have  already  secured,  for  less 
than  a  tithe  of  their  worth,  great  tracts  of 
valuable  timber  lands  in  the  Northwest. 
of  mining  lands  in  the  Far  West,  and  of 
swamp  lands  iu  the  Southwest.  The  un¬ 
scrupulous  maneuvers  by  which  Jay 
Gould  has  accumulated  his  vast  fortune 
in  a  few  years,  meet  with  reprobation  and 
denunciation  everywhere;  but  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  manceuvers  of  Jay  Gould  are 
only  successful  examples  of  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  tactics  of  vast  capital  iu  all  places 
and  under  all  circumstances.  One  of  the 
most  vital  problems  of  the  age  is  how  to 
check  the  rapacity  and  dishonesty  of 
capital. 

- » » •  ii 

Constitutionality  of  Oleomarga¬ 
rine  Legislation. — The  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  has  just  affirmed  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature,  May  21,  1885,  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  keeping  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  The  Court  decided  that  the 
act  was  not  in  conflict  with  anv  provision 
of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution,  and 
was  within  the  limits  of  Legislative  au¬ 
thority.  The  Court  holds  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  full  powers  to  make  laws  “for 
the  protection  of  public  health  and  to 
prevent  adulteration  in  dairy  products 
and  fraud  in  the  sale  thereof”;  for  this 
comes  “within  the  police  powers  of  the 
State,  wh'ch  extend  to  the  protection  of 
the  lives,  limbs,  health,  comfort  and  quiet 
of  all  persons.”  “The  manufacture,  sale 
and  keeping  of  an  article  may  all  alike  be 
prohibited  bv  the  Legislature,  if  in  their 
judgment  the  protection  of  the  public 
from  injury  and  fraud  requires  it.”  “The 
fact  that  the  prohibited  substance  may  be 
innocuous  is  irrelevant.  The  sale  of  a 
mixture  of  pure  milk  and  pure  water  has 
been  prohibited.” 

This  decision  gives  a  wider  scope  to 
legislation  within  the  police  powers  of 
the  State  than  the  New  York  decision  in 
a  similar  case  gave.  In  1884  the  New 
York  Legislature  passed  a  law  almost 
identical  in  terms  with  the  Pennsylvania 
law.  and  the  following  year  the  Court  of 
Appeals  decided  against. the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  its  chief  provision,  holding  that 
the  sale  of  a  substitute  for  anv  article  of 
manufacture  was  legitimate  business,  and 
if  effected  without  deception  could  not 
be  arbitrarily  suppressed.  When  the 
highest  authorities  among  judges  disagree 
on  legal  questions,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
excuse  for  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  laity.  Our  own  opinion  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  decision. 


GIVE  IT  A  TRIAL  IN  A  SMALL  WAY. 

We  should  be  glad  it  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  are  fond  of  making  experiments 
would  try  the  Rural's  “valley  mulch ” 
plan  of  raising  potatoes  for  which  a  little 
plot  even  15  feet  square  would  suffice. 
It  may  be  briefly  stated,  for  the.  benefit  of 
new  subscribers,  that  the  soil  is  prepared 
and  leveled  as  if  for  grain-sowing.  Then 
the  seed-pieces  are  placed  upon  the  soil, 
let  us  say,  one  foot  apart.the  rows  being 
three  apart,  and  the  pieces  pressed  into 
jhe  soil  about  one  inch.  We  are  now  to 
over  these  seed-pieces  with  soil  from 


between  the  rows  three  or  four  inches,  I 
thus  forming  ridges  (running  parallel  with 
each  other)  over  the  pieces  and  valleys  be¬ 
tween.  These  valleys  are  now  to  be  filled 
with  leaves,  or,  in  fact,  any  mulching 
material  whatever  at  hand,  and  the  work 
is  completed,  as  no  after  cultivation  is 
practicable  or  perhaps  required.  The 
material  used  in  mulching  decays  some¬ 
what  during  the  summer,  and  may  be 
plowed  under  after  the  crop  is  removed. 
The  “  trench-mulch  ”  system  which  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  Rural  Grounds  several  years 
ago  and  which  has  been  tried  by  many 
readers  of  this  journal,  has  proved  a  very 
successful  method  in  light  soils  and  dry 
seasons;  but  in  heavy  soils  and  backward 
seasons  it  is  liable  to  lessen  the  yield. 
The  seed-pieces  are  kept  cold,  and  sprout¬ 
ing  is  retarded.  But  the  valley-mulching 
seems  to  secure  nearly  all  the  advantages 
of  the  mulch  without  any  disadvantage, 
let  the  season  or  soil  bo  what  it  may.  If 
fertilizer  is  used  it  should  be  sown  after 
the  seed-pieces  are  set  an  inch  (more  or 
less)  beneath  the  surface,  and  before  the 
ridging  is  commenced. 

DISCONTENTED  SOUTHERN  NEGROES. 


Reports  from  several  parts  of  the  South 
tell  of  a  great  deal  of  discontent  among 
the  plantation  negroes.  The  “contract 
labor"  laws  of  some  of  the  States  are  cer¬ 
tainly  liable  to  inflict  great  hardships 
and  injustice  on  the  laborers.  In  some 
parts  of  that,  section  employers  have 
formed  a  mutual  agreement  by  which  the 
colored  people  are  virtually  held  in  thrall- 
dom.  Taking  advantage  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  improvidence  of  the  race,  they 
keep  the  field  hands  constantly  in  debt, 
while  the  planters  of  each  district  refuse 
employment  to  those  who  owe  any  other 
planter  a  dollar.  The  discontent  is  greatest 
in  parts  of  South  Carolina  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  For  some  months  there  has  been 
quite  an  exodus  of  negroes  from  the  former 
State, chiefly  to  Kansas  aud  Arkansas;  and 
a  regular  exodus  of  negroes  has  lately  set 
in  from  the  lully  districts  of  Mississippi  to 
the  low  lands  along  the  river.  They  take 
alongal!  their  chattels  aud  drive  their  milch 
cows  and  other  live,  stock  before  them. 
All  the  “exodusters” comphun  bitterly  of 
cruel  hardships  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  decent  living’ in  theirold  homes. 
The  planters  in  the  deserted  sections  are 
put  to  no  small  amount  of  trouble  and  loss 
for  want  of  laborers  to  put  iu  and  gather  the 
crops.  Agents  for  other  sections  seeking 
laborers  or  inciting  emigration  are  con¬ 
stantly  warned  off  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ; 
and  always  find  it  salutary  to  obey  the 
warning;  but  still  the  exodus  continues. 

In  most  parts  of  the  South  investments 
in  industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  have 
been  very  heavy  during  the  past  year; 
business  has  been  “booming,”  and  labor 
has  been  comparatively  well  paid  and 
contented.  More  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  planters  in  the  discontented  sections 
would  doubtless  have  kept  the  laborers 
on  the  plantations.  Injustice  to  labor  in 
these  days  is  very  likely  to  bring  about  its 
own  punishment  in  the  shape  of  serious 
financial  loss  to  the  guilty. 

KILL  THE  DOGS  ! 


Kill  tiie  dogs!  Kill  all  the  dogs,  is 
the  howl  now  set  up  by  city  editors;  by 
selfish,  penurious  country  farmers;  by 
panicky  old  maids  or  fretful  old  bache¬ 
lors.  The  writer  of  this  note  has  suffered 
as  much  as  another  by  the  pillagings  and 
destructions  of  the  wretched,  half-starved 
curs  that  on  either  side  of  him  are  allowed 
to  prowl  about  the  Rural  Grounds,  work¬ 
ing  at  times  an  amount  of  destruction  al¬ 
most  maddening  to  the  family.  We  have 
expostulated  in  a  kindly  way  with  their 
owners  without  avail.  We  have  endea¬ 
vored  so  to  frighten  and  drive  them  off 
that  they  would  not  care  to  return.  But, 
half-starved  and  unrestrained,  they  return 
to  pick  up  the  morsel  of  food  which  they 
cannot  find  at  home.  Every  owner  of  a 
dog  is  called  upon  to  feed  him,  to  train 
him,  to  restrain  him — the  same  as  his 
fowls,  his  pigs,  horses  and  cattle  are  re¬ 
strained.  Otherwise  he  lias  no  right  to 
own  a  dog.  But  if  he  persists  in  owning 
dogs  that  without  restraint  or  breaking 
or  a  sufficiency  of  food,  prowl  about 
the  neighborhood,  breaking  into  cellars, 
killing  fowls  or  sheep  as  tin;  case  may  be, 
whose  fault  is  it — the  dogs’  or  their  own¬ 
ers’?  It  is  easy  to  judge  of  some  phases 
at  least  of  the  farmer’s  character  by  the 
looks  and  behavior  of  bis  dog  ns  much 
as  by  those  of  the  other  farm  animals.  A 
farmer  that  is  too  mean  to  care  for  his 
dog  will  skimp  his  family.  You  will  see 
in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  his 
wife  and  children  that  he  is  mean  and 
cruel  with  them  too.  We  may  kill  the 
dogs,’tis  true,  but  the  poor  animals  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  their  owners. 


We  would  not — in  our  countrv  life — be 
without  well-trained  dogs.  We  believe 
that  God  intended  this  noble  animal  as  a 
companion  and  protector  of  man,  and 
that  in  point  of  instinctive  Intelligence, 
fidelitv,  sagacity,  a  yielding  to  diseiplin- 
ary  measures  and  a  natural  love  of  man,  the 
dog  should  he  placed  first  among  the 
lower  animals.  When,  therefore,  we  read 
day  after  day  in  our  exchanges  of  the  in¬ 
discriminate  demand  to  “kill  the  dogs,” 
we  wonder  how  it  is  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  their  existence  should  not 
in  some  way  he  held  accountable  for  their 
behavior. 


An  i'lustrated  account  of  the  RU¬ 
RAL  NEW  YORKER’S  Free  Se-d  Dis¬ 
tribution  for  1887.  was  published  in 
a  supplement  of  the  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20.  This  will  be  mailed  to  all 
who  wish  it. 


BREVITIES. 


AcTiNintA  PQLYOAMA. — The  canes  of  this 
thriftv  new  vino  made  a  growth  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  of  25  feet  Tt.  has  not  yet  bloomed, 
though  we  have  had  it  four  years. 

One  thing  seems  to  have  been  unite  well 
demonstrated,  viz,,  that  a  larger  quantity  of 
potatoes,  ms  well  as  potatoes  of  a  better  qual¬ 
ity,  can  he  raised  with  chemical  fertilizers 
than  with  manure. 

Catalogue  notices  well  he  found  on  page 
37.  the  first  of  the  season.  Readers  will  lose 
nothing  bv  applying  for  them  and.  if  they 
have  seeds  or  plants  to  purchase,  bv  compar¬ 
ing  them.  Still,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  trust¬ 
iest,  seedsmen  that  offer  their  goods  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Pkah,  lettuce,  radishes,  early  potatoes  and 
the  like  need  specially  prepared  fertilizers — 
those  which  are  immediately  soluble.  If  we 
were  to  use  hair  or  wool  to  furnish  nitrogen, 
and  8.  C.  rock  or  coarse  bones  for  such  crops, 
we  might  safely  Predict  failures  If.  indeed, 
we  were  to  use  fresh  horse  manure  alone,  the 
plants  would  receive  little  benefit,  from  it. 
Quick-growing  crops  must  have  their  food 
ready  for  t  hem. 

With  our  added  experience  of  another  year 
with  poultry,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
either  the  Wvaudottesor  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
ns  valuable  ns  anv  other  breed  for  the  general 
farmer,  or  ns  all-Piiroose  fowls.  Among  the 
older  breeds  we  should  choose  the  White 
Brahmas,  and  next  the  Blank  Cochins.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  records,  the  Black  Ham  burghs 
gave  us  the  largest  number  of  eggs.  Our  ob- 
ieotlon  to  them,  as  to  the  Leghorns,  however, 
is  that  they  n iv  less  valuable  than  others  for 
the  market  and  are  less  contented  iu  confine¬ 
ment. 

Mu.  Joseph  Harris  makes  a  strong  point 
in  favor  of  having  experiment  stations  en¬ 
tirely  divorced  from  nil  political  manage¬ 
ment  A  case  like  the  English  one  described 
bv  Air.  Harris  might  easily  occur  here.  A 
dishonest  director  dependent,  noon  Popular 
opinion  for  his  position,  would  not  dare  to 
report  the  truth.  The  ideal  director  is  the 
man  who  does  not  care  a  cent  for  tmblic  opin¬ 
ion.  but  whose  mdv  desire  is  to  tell  the  truth 
and  to  report  experiments  lust  as  they  result, 
whether  that  result  be  favorable  or  not. 

A  BILL  is  now  before  Congress  enlliug  for  a 
reduction  in  the  postage  on  seefis.  plants,  etc., 
from  Ifi  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  R  should 
pass,  ami  vet  we  are  convinced  that  four  cents 
per  pound  would  bo  high  enough  The  seed 
trade  conducted  through  the  mail,  is  enor¬ 
mous.  and  would  he  greatly  increased  if  the 
rate  of  postage  could  he  reduced.  The  in- 
ereased  business  would  enable  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  fullv  cover  all  exnenses.  while 
the  reduced  cost  would  benefit  every  farmer 
or  gardener.  The  bill  should  be  pushed 
through. 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  provides  that 
no  nart  of  the  appropriation  for  farmers  at 
Indian  Agencies  shall  be  expended  in  payment 
of  the  salary  of  anv  man  who  is  not  n  practi¬ 
cal  farmer,  and  who  for  five  years  next  pre¬ 
ceding  his  appointment,  shall  not  have  been 
engaged  in  farming.  If  annears  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  broken-down  political  backs,  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about,  farming,  or.  indeed, 
anv  other  honestoittolovuient  involving  actual 
labor,  have  been  aonointed  to  batch  the  In¬ 
dians  agriculture,  and  bv  example  as  well  as 
precept,  induce  them  to  become  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Tf  politicians  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  proposed  National  .WrieuPurnl  Exfteri- 
ment  Stations,  is  if  not,  likelv  that  the  same 
line  of  policy  will  render  them  practically 
worthless? 


All  who  are  interested  in  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers  mav  be  pleased  to  see  that  Joseph 
Harris  of  Moreton  Farm,  near  Rochester.  N. 
Y..  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  continue  through 
this  year.  The  subject  is 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  LAWES  &  GIL¬ 
BERT  OF  ROTHAMSTED,  ENGLAND. 

We  do  not  helievo  a  more  important,  and 
instructive  series  of  articles  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  farmers  of  our  country.  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes  bus  done  more  than  nil  other  exper¬ 
imenters  out  together  to  solve  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  soil  food,  soil  exhaustion,  the  action 
of  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers  iu  the  soil 
and  t  heir  effects  upon  plants.  This  work  of 
44  wars  will  be  reviewed  by  Mr.  Harris,  who 
is  specially  fitted  for  the  task,  in  that  ho  was 
him°elf  a  student  of  Dr.  Lawes.  at  Rotham- 
stend.  and  has  since  Iren  in  regular  corres¬ 
pondence  with  him  and  received  and  studied 
his  various  publications  issued  meanwhile. 
Ami  there  is  no  more  fitting  medium  for  the 
presentation  of  this  series  of  articles  than  the 
columns' of **the 'Rural  New-Yorker  which 
was  the'firstAmerican  paper  ho  ever’, wrote  for. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER, 


44 


THE  RURAL’S  EXPERIMENTS 

With  Different  Fertilizers  on  Potatoes  Grown  in  a  “Worn-out 

Loam  Noil  Continued. 

A  CORROBORATION  OF  PREVIOUS  CONCLUSIONS. 


An  infertile  soil  may  need  only  one  or  two  of*  the  chief*  food  constituents.  This  needs  all.  Errors  in 

judging  the  results  of  concentrated  fertilizers. 


That  our  later  subscribers  may  under¬ 
stand  these  experiments,  we  must  repeat, 
to  some  extent,  what  our  older  subscri¬ 
bers  are  supposed  to  be.  familiar  with. 
Here  we  have  a  soil  that  will  not  “grow 
beans,”  or  even  a  good  crop  of  weeds 
without  mauure.  Though  cropped  year 
after  year,  t  his  part  of  the  field  had  received 
neither  fertilizers  nor  manure  for  many 
rears.  It  was,  therefore,  very  hungry 
and  ready  to  show  its  appreciation  of  a 
lull  meal,  which  rich  soils  never  do. 
What  did  the  soil  need?  Was  it  bone,  or 
potash  or  ammonia  —  one,  two  or  all? 
Would  ashes  or  hen  mauure  or  farm  ma¬ 
nure  or  plaster  give  a  good  crop?  Would 
tertilizer  give  a  larger  crop  than  manure? 
Would  ground  fish  yield  a  good  crop? 
Would  nitrogen  in  excess  help  the  crop? 


Would  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  alone 
produce  a  paying  crop?  Would  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  or  soluble  potash  or 
the  two  combined  prove  sufficient  help  to 
the  land  for  a  crop?  Could  a  good  com¬ 
plete  manure  for  potatoes  be  made  from 
dissolved  rock,  nitrate  of  soda  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash?  How  would  the  same 
compare  with  a  standard  complete  potato 
manure.  All  these  questions  we  hoped 
to  answer  by  this  senes  of  experiments, 
and  we  believe  they  have  been  answered 
as  fully  as  if  they  had  been  lepeated  for 
many  years  on  the  same  land,  if  rich,  for 
the  reason  that  all  the  conditions  were 
favorable  to  a  direct  answer.  Had  the 
soil  been  fertile  or  the  season  dry  or  very 
wet,  further  trials  would  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary.  As  it  is,  almost  exactly  the  same 


results  are  shown,  not  only  with  potatoes 
but  with  corn,  asiti  1884  when  essentially 
the  same  experiments  were  tried  in  the 
same  way. 

The  land  was  plowed  April  10.  A 
shovel-plow  was  used  to  form  the  trenches 
foul*  inches  deep,  the  trenches  three  feet 
apart,  measuring  from  the  middle.  The 
seed  potatoes  were,  as  heretofore,  placed 
under  knotted  cords  one  foot  apart. 
Each  trench  was  33  feet  long,  and  33 
pieces  weighing  exactly  20  ounces,  were 
planted  in  each.  Some  potatoes  were 
cut,  some  were  whole.  Weight  of  seed 
was  our  guide,  not  number  of  eyes.  The 
size  of  each  seed  potato,  whether  cut  or 
whole,  was  as  nearly  that  of  a  hen’s  egg 
as  could  be  guessed  at.  The  work  of 


planting  was  begun  at  eight  o'clock 
Aprd  14  and  finished  at  5:30,  three  me* 
being  employed.  The  Rural  Calico  Po¬ 
tato,  an  early  variety,  was  the  seed  plant¬ 
ed.  Last  year  it  was  the  White  Star,  an 
intermediate  kind.  There  was  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  moving  to  interfere  with  the 
even  distribution  of  the  fertilizers— the 
season  was  favorable  to  a  maximum  yield 
from  first  to  last.  In  the  yield  per  acre 
we  have  omitted  fractions. 

In  the  following  diagram  the  heavy 
lines  show'  the  rate  of  yield  per  acre  and 
are  drawn  to  a  scale  —  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  representing  10  bushels  — one  inch 
equal  to  80  bushels.  All  the  potatoes 
were  weighed  regardless  of  size— and  60 
pounds  rated  as  a  bushel. 


Plots. 

Fertilizer. 

No. 

1. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

No. 

IX- 

Natural  Soil. 

No. 

2. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

No. 

3. 

Dissolved  Bone-black 

No. 

4. 

Natural  Soil. 

No. 

5. 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

No. 

0. 

Plaster. 

No. 

r* 

4. 

Natural  Soil. 

No. 

8.  { 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  - 
Dissolved  Boue-black 

No. 

9. 

Farm  Manure,  two- years  old 

Pounds  Vine  Growth 

applied  May  27. 

per  acre.  10  maximum. 


200 
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Yield 
bushels 
jier  acre. 
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Plots. 
No.  10. 

No.  17. 
No.  18. 
No.  19. 


Fertilizer. 
Hen  Manure. 


Mapes’  Potato  Manure. 


Farm  Manure,  two  years  old 


Pounds  Vine  Growth  Yield 

applied  May  27.  bushels 

per  acre.  10  maximum.  per  acre 

1,440  4 


Mapes’  Potato  Manure. 


1,300 


9 


373 


\  Acid  Phosphate. 
No.  20.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

I  Muriate  of  Potash. 


No.  21.  Acid  Phosphate. 


N  .>,  (  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

'  1  Muriate  of  Potash. 


No.  23.  Ground  Fish. 


124 


No.  24. 


Mapes'  Potato  Mauure 
The  seed  pieces  mulched  with  old  straw. 
Rural  Trench  mulch  system. 


1,200 


323 


N  tn  \  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

°*  '  |  Sulphate  of  Potash. 


200 

300 


^  . .  \  Dissolved  Bone-black 

'  \  Sulphate  of  Potash 


400 

300 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

200 

400 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 

300 

This  plot  was  affected  by  the  root  of  a  tree. 


No.  13.  Raw  Boue. 

No.  14.  Farm  Mauure,  two  years  old 

No.  15.  Natural  Soil. 


No.  25. 
No.  36. 

No.  27.  -j 


Natural  Soil, 


Hen  Mauure 


Blood. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


No.  28. 


Mapes’  Potato  Manure,  1,200  lbs.,  with 
following  Nitrogen  Mixture  added: 
Blood. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Mulch  was  used  same  as  No.  24. 


600 


10 


235 


No.  29.  Same  as  28,  except  that  a  mulch  of  old  t 
straw  was  spread  over  the  seed  pieces  \ 


224 


COMPARATIVE  AVERAGE  YIELDS. 
AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  THE  TRENCHES  with  Neither  Manure  nor  Fertilizers, 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  THE  TRENCHES  with  Incomplete  Fertilizers, 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  THE  TRENCHES  with  Hen  Manure, 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  THE  TRENCHES  with  Ground  Fish, 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  THE  TRENCHES  with  Farm  Manure, 


AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  THE  TRENCHES 


with  Special  Complete  Potato  Manure, 


74  bushels  per  acre. 


112  bushels  per  acre. 


114  bushels  per  acre. 


124  bushels  per  acre. 


139  bushels  per  acre. 


224  bushels  j>er  acre. 


SUPPLEMEMT  TO  )% 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  GROWING  POA TOES  on  a  “Worn-out”  Sandy-Loam  Soil, 

WITH  FARM  MANURE,  GROUND  FISH,  CHEMICAL  COMPLETE  AND  INCOMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 


Conducted  at  the  Experiment  Farm  of  The  It  ml  JYew~Yorkeri  Hirer  Edge,  Her  gen  County ,  *1*.  J 


Potatoes  planted  April  14th,  and  dug  August  9th.  Name  of  potato,  “Rural  Calico,  an  early  variety.  Planted  in  rows  or  trenches  three  feet  s-^Potato  pieces,  about  the  size  of  hens’  eggs,  dropped  one  foot  apart  in  the  trenches.  Season  was  very  favorable  throughout,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet. 
This  part  of  the  field,  though  cropped  year  after  year  for  many  years,  had  received  neither  fertilizers  nor  manure  for  many  years.  It  was,  thei^Bvery  hungry  and  ready  to.  show  its  appreciation  of  a  full  meal,  which  rich  soils  never  do.  What  did  the  soil  need?  Was  it  ground  fish,  chemicals, 
complete  or  incomplete  fertilizers,  or  was  it  farm  manure  or  hen  manure?  Was  it  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  or  potash,  separate  or  combined?  id  la  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  used  alone  produce  a  crop?  Would  nitrogen,  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  answer?  Would  the  special  com 
plete  manure  be  improved  by  adding  more  nitrogen  ? 


RESULTS  FROM  INCOMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 


RESULTS  FROM  COMPLETE  MANURES 


No.  1. 

Nitrate  Ml' Soda 

200  pounds. 
NITROOKN  ONLY. 


Nos.  IK,  4,  7,  15,  25. 

Natural  Soil. 

NO  FERTILIZER  APPLIED, 


No.  A 

Dissolved  Bone-Black 

400  pounds. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID  ONLY. 


No.  6. 

Sulphate  ot  Potail  j 

400  pounds. 
POTASH  ONLY. 


Nos.  IK,  4,  7,  15,  25. 

Natural  Soil. 

NO  FERTILIZER  APPLIED. 


Nos.  9,  14,  IS. 

Farm-yard  Manure, 

Two  years  old — 20,000  pounds, 
ALL  THE  ELEMENTS. 


Nos.  1G,  26. 

Men  Manure. 

1,440  pounds  and  2,880  pound: 


No.  17. 

Mapes’  Potato  Manure. 

800  pounds  per  acre. 

ALL  THE  ELEMENTS  IN  SOLUBLE  AND 
VARIED  FORMS. 


Vine  Growth  rated  3 


Vine  Growth  rated  2 


Vine  Growth  rated  4 


Vine  Growth  rated  2 


Vine  Growth  rated  3. 


Vine  Growth  rated  5, 


Vine  Growth  rated  9 
Yield 


Vine  Growth  rated  2 


Yields  147,  1U0, 169. 


Yield 


Yield 


141 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


Yields  88,  97,  68,  59,  59  bushels  per 
Average  Yield. 


139 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


68,  59,  59  bushels  per  acre, 
Average  Yield. 


108 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


96 

Bushels 

per 


114 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


74 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 


Bushels 
per  Acre 


No.  8. 

Nitrate  of* Soda 
Dissolved  Bone  Blaek 

000  pounds. 


No.  22. 

Nitrate  ot  Soda. 
Muriate  of  Potash 

320  pounds. 


No.  27. 

Blood. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

1,100  pounds. 


No.  19. 

Mapes’  Potato  Manure. 

1,200  pounds  per  acre. 

ALL  THE  ELEMENTS  IN  SOLUBLE  AND 
VARIED  FORMS. 


No.  24. 

Mapes’  Potato  Manure 

1,200  pounds  per  acre. 

WITH  MULCH  ADDED. 


No.  28. 

Mapes’  Potato  Manure. 

1,200  pounds  per  acre. 

WITH  NITROGEN  MIXTURE  (SAME  AS 
No.  27)  ADDED. 


Complete  Mixture. 

1,020  pounds  per  acre. 

SUPPLYING 

NITROGEN,  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
POTASH. 


No.  23. 

Ground  Fisli.' 

400  pouuds. 


Vine  Grow  in  rated.  1, 


Vine  Growth  rated  3, 


Vine  Growth  rated  8, 


Vine  Growth  rated  7, 


Vine  Growth  rated  0 


Vine  Growth  rated  9 


Vine  Growth  rated  8 
Yield 


Vine  Growth  rated  10. 


Yield 


«QQ 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


Yield 


Yield 


Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


Yield 


235 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


183 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


139 

Bushels 

per 

Acre, 


110 

Bushels 

per 

Acre. 


REMARKS  ON 


IIK  INCOMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 


REMARKS  ON  THE  COMPLETE  FERTILIZERS 


With  the  Complete  Manures  we  have  a  different  story  to  tell.  All  of  the  Complete  Manures  are  not  alike  in  supplying  tu!  meals, 
manure  than  are  used  here  are  necessary  to  supply  abundance  of  soluble  food  and  to  eoiupete  with  the  Special  Complete  Potato  Mauuie 
any  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  the  parogen  mixture  (No,  27), 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  BUBAL  WEW-YOBKEB. 


Growing  Potatoes  with  Chemicals,  Incomplete  and  Complete  Fertilisers,  on  a  Worn-out  Sandy  Loam  Compared. 


REMARKS. 

The  largest  yield  of  1886  was  given  by  trench 
No.  24,  which  received  the  Special  Complete 
Fertilizer  and  a  mulch  of  old  straw  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  during  the  entire 
winter.  This  was  spread  two  inches  deep  in 
the  trench  directly  upon  the  potato  pieces 
after  they  had  been  covered  with  an  inch  of 
soil  and  the  fertilizer  used  for  that  trench. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  32S  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  50  bushels  more  than  where  the 
same  quantity  of  the  same  fertilizer 
was  used  without  mulch  iu  trench 
No.  IS.  Wheu,  however,  we  compare 
the  trenches  No.  38  aud  No.  30  we  see  that 
the  mulch  did  not  iucrea.se  the  yield.  While 
in  trench  No.  27  an  excessive  dressing  of 


nitrogen  alone  (iu  three  forms)  seems  to  have 
raised  the  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
uatural-soil  yield,  it  seems  to  have  lessened 
the  yield,  wheu  added  to  the  special  complete 
fertilizer  44  bushels  as  compared  with  treueh 
No.  10.  While,  therefore,  an  excessive  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  alone  may  be 
supposed  to  increase  the  yield  by  acting  upon 
the  latent  potash  aud  phosphate  of  the  soil,  an 
over  dose  in  addition  to  au  ample  supply  of 
complete  fertilizer  seems  to  be  injurious. 

While  it  is  plain  that  this  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  as  those  of  1884.  show  that  a  complete 
fertilizer  alone  will  produce  a  maximum  crop 
on  this  soil,  the  action  of  partial  fertilizers  is  in 
some  cases  contradictory  and  generally  unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

In  row  No.  1,  nitrate  of  soda  gives  141 


bushels  to  the  acre,  aud  yet  iu  No.  S  the  same 
quantity  (300  pounds  per  acre)  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  together  with  400  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone-black,  gives  only  110  bushels;  81  bushels 
less  than  pure  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  Again, 
iu  No.  10  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash  give  only  90  bushels,  while  in  plot  No,  5 
sulphate  of  potash  alone  gives  at.  the  rate  of 
95  bushels.  Similar  contradictory  results 
seem  to  rule  in  the  majority' of  experim  mis 
reported  of  this  class  of  fertilizers.  Their  ac¬ 
tion  is  so  largely  an  indirect  one  ou  the  other 
ingredients  already  in  the  soil,  aud  in  so  many 
ways  they  act  aud  react  on  the  soil  and  them¬ 
selves  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  trace 
their  plant-feeding  powers.  The  results  from 
tlicir  use  iu  an  experiment  iu  1884  were  worse 
than  during  the  past  year.  Nitrated'  soda 


gave  promise  in  lie  vine  growth  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  of  a  good  crop  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
complete  manure,  instead  of  which  it  failed 
to  hold  out  through  the  season,  aud  yielded 
little  more  than  tho  uatural  soil.  The  re¬ 
sults  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  little  if 
any  better  than  from  uitrate  of  soda  —  fair 
promises  aud  poor  results. 

Complete  manures,  particularly  the  special 
Complete  Potato  Manure,  prove  themselves  to 
have  complete  feeding  resources  of  their  own. 
While  they  strengthen  the  soil  and  quicken 
it,  they  feed  the  crop  from  their  Own  resources, 
not  only  producing  healthy  vine  growth,  sus¬ 
taining  the  plants  during  dry  spells,  as  in 
last,  but  bringing  large  yields.  Their  action 
approaches  certainty,  or  as  near  it  as  any  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  expected  to  do. 


To  enable  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  iu  1884  with  those  of  the  past  year,  188<>.  wc  give  some  extracts  from  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  present  the  general  conclusions  of  the  former  experiments.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  past  season  was  a  very  favorable  one,  the 
season  of  1884  was  unfavorable  for  potatoes.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  very  dry,  aud  the  benefits  of  mulching  were  very  marked,  adding  largely  in  some  cases  to  the  crop. 


kinds  of  plant  food,  aud  is  supplied  with  but 
one,  no  .miter  how  In/ye  the  quantity  may 
ne.  the  crops  will  not  be  materially  benefited. 
Thus  will  be  seen  that  in  our  careful  te.sts.pot- 
asli  alone  did  no  good.  Dissolved  burnt  lioue, 
which  furnishes  phosphoric  acid  only,  did  uo 
good.  Nitrogen  increased  the  growth  of  the 
vines,  which,  for  want  of  potash  aud  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  iu  the  soil,  gave  no  mci'oase  of 
tubers.  But  the  complete  fertilizers— those 
furnishing  all  three — gave  au  increase  of  crop 
in  every  case. 

NECESSITY  FOR  A  COMPLETE  MANURE. 

When  we  hear  farmers  say  that  they  have 
tried  kaiuit,  or  superphosphate,  or  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potash,  without  the  slightest  effect, 
we  earnestly  desire  to  explain  the  thing  to 
them  as  we  ourselves' understand  it.  Let  it  be 
borne  iu  mind  that  live  tons,  or  a  greater 
amouut,  of  potash  or  of  plain  superphosphate 


of  lime  or  of  both,  might  be  spread  upon  au 
acre  without  any  result.  But  let  us,  even  the 
next  season,  or  possibly  ten  years  afterwards, 
supply  nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of  ammonia 
plentifully,  and  the  farmer  would  no  longer 
sav  that  fertilizers  were  worthless  upon  his 
soil.  -hauls,  like  human  creatures,  need  a 
complete  food,  aud  if  the  soil  does  not.  supply 
it,  we  must  feed  the  soil  with  the  deficient  ele¬ 
ment.  If  the  soil,  from  exhaustion,  needs 
every  element,  we  must  supply  a  complete  food. 

SPECIAL  FERTILIZERS  (NITRATE 
OF  SODA.  POTASH,  ETC.)  COULD 
NOT  SUSTAIN  THE  PLANTS  TO 
FULL  MATURITY. 

As  shown  iu  our  test,  elsewhere  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  there  is  very  little  contradiction  iu 
the  results.  All  the  plots  tell  the  same  story, 


aud  that  is  that  this  particular  worn-out  sandy 
loam  needs  Complete  Fertilizer — that  is,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  potash  aud  nitrogen.  Nitrogen 
alone,  while  it  gave  greater  growth  of  tops  of 
a  (leaner  given  color  than  the  others,  could  not 
sustain  the  plants  to  full  maturity.  Tho  tops 
therefore  died,  mid  the  yield  Wfts  pour. 

Plot  37,  (the  complete  potato  manure)  which 
gives  by  far  the  greatest,  yield,  received  less 
fertilizer  than  either  plots  13  or  17.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
two  inches  of  short -cut  Timothy  hay  which 
was  spread  as  a  mulch,  The  pieces  were  cov¬ 
ered,  as  were  all  the  others,  with  two  inches 
of  soil.  Upon  this  the  hay  was  evenly  spread 
across  the  trench,  and  upon  this  the  590  pounds 
i per  acre)  of  Potato  Fertilizer  and  50  pounds 
of  kaiuit  were  strewn.  The  early  part  of  the 
season  was  so  dry  that  it  was  thought  that  all 
of  the  potatoes  received  a  check.  It  was  then, 
u  >  doubt,  that  the  mulch  of  hay  jierformed  its 
best  service. 


[ From  Rural  New  Yorker,  Oct.  IS,  1884.] 

THE  RURAL'S  POTATO  FERTILIZING 
TESTS. 

The  results  of  our  potato  tests  with  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers  and  with  various  combinations 
of  them,  seem  to  us  to  be  as  instructive  as  any 
similar  ex|>eriments  can  be  that  are  not  re 
fieated  from  year  to  year.  Many  experiments 
of  this  kind  are  contradictory,  for  the  reason, 
perhaps,  that  tbe  soils  iu  which  they  are  made 
are  not  so  for  impoverished  that  they  will 
show  what  food  is  really  needed.  Many  I  antl¬ 
ers  who  have  tried  plain  superphosphate  alone, 
raw  bone  alone,  or  potash  alone,  or  any  two, 
will  see  from  our  tests  that  they  should  not 
condemn  so-called  chemical  fertilizers  because 
any  one,  or  even  any  two,  should  fail  to  give 
a  marked  increase  of  crop.  If  a  soil  needs  all 


The  experiment  in  potato  growing  conducted  at  the  Rural  Farm  both  in  1884  aud  in  188(i,  were  on  worn-out,  sandy  loam  soil.  It  will  he  interesting  to  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  from  these  experiment;  withe  those  made  by  Mr.  J.  B  L:nves  on  a  good,  strong  loamy  laud,  full  of  Hint  stones.  The  fertilizers  used  are  sufficiently  similar  for  useful 
comparison.  The  superphosphate  used  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  made  from  oone  ash,  varies  from  dissolved  bone  black  and  to  the  extent  of  containing  some  two  or  tnree  per  cent, 
more  phosphoric  acid. 

CONTINUOUS  GROWING  OF  POTATOES  BY  SIR  J.  B.  LAWES,  AT  ROTIIAMSTED,  FOR  NINE  YEARS  ON  SAME  PLOTS:— Area,  two  acres— variety,  “Rock,” 
1870-1879;  “Champion,”  1880-83 — Soil,  “a  good,  strong,  loamy  land,  full  of  llint  stones — Rows  So  inches  apart,  with  14  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row — Potato 
tops  returned  to  their  own  plots. 


-Un  manured . 


3 —  Farmyard  Manure,  15  2-3  tons,  392  lbs.  Su-  i 

per- phosphate .  ) 

4 —  Farmyard  Manure,  15  2-3  tons,  392  lbs.  Su- / 

per-phosphate,  550  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda.  . .  ) 

5 —  400 lbs.  Ammonia  Salts..... . 

6 —  550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda . : . 

7— 400  lbs.  Ammonia  Salts  No.  10,  I  , 

all  the  Ash  elements.  f  ^omPlete- 

8 —  550  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  No.  10,  all  i  , .  .  . 

the  Ash  elements.  f  L  omPlete- 

9 —  392  lbs.  Super-phosphate.  This  plot  had  re-  | 

eeived  all  the  Ash  elements  (same  as  ! 
No.  10)  for  previous  wheat  experiments  , 
formauy  years — 1*50  to  1874.  I 

10—892  lbs.  Super-phosphate,  Sulphate  of  Pot- 1 
ash  (14  per  cent.),  Sulphate  of  Soda,  aud  - 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia.  \ 


I  1876. 

Bushels  | 

1877. 

Bushels 

1 S78. 

Bushels 

1879. 

Bushels 

1880. 

Bushels 

A  v'tre  5  yrs 
Bushels 

1881. 

Bushels 

jxer  acre.  | 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

154 

121 

115 

32  | 

42  | 

93 

81 

170 

*36 

2*3 

97 

*08 

187 

320 

213 

209 

292 

1U1 

245 

212 

279 

209 

320 

338 

159 

201 

269 

283 

110 

102 

141 

40 

35 

102 

101 

155 

214 

140  j 

41 

42 

128 

127 

324 

315 

354 

111 

268 

274 

432 

35* 

347 

368 

98 

30* 

*93 

100 

242 

142 

157 

44 

158 

147 

223 

247 

151 

123 

45 

153 

151 

237 

Changes  iu  Plots  2,  3,  4. 


\  Farm-yard  manure  omit-  /  | 

)  ted  after  1881 .  .  u 

»  Farm-yard  manure  used  / 
i  aloue  after  1882.  » 


1882. 
Bushels 
per  acre. 

1883. 

Bushels  i 
per  acre. 

1884. 

Bushi  Is 
per  acre. 

78 

104 

92 

160 

210 

103 

231 

242 

158 

185 

188 

163 

84 

129 

98 

83 

127 

80 

341 

358 

2*4 

285 

3*5 

*00 

191 

109 

149 

180 

197 

149 

The  above  is  compiled  directly  from  tables  issued  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  in  June,  1885.  The  potatoes  arc  takeout  40  bushels  i5ti  pounds)  per  gross  ton.  Tbe  super-phosphate  used  was  the 
highest  grade  made  from  bone  ash — the  sulphate  of  potash,  -14  per  cent,  of  actual  potash.  The  farm  yard  manure  was  of  excellent  quality,  as  Dr.  Lawes  estimates  it  as  containing  per  tou  3,000 
pounds*  nitrogeu.  10K  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  seven  pounds;  potash,  9(!.f  pounds.  Total  in  a  tou,  38  pounds. 

Remarks. — The  average  increase  for  five  years  from  the  Farm  Manure  was  loss  than  LOO  bushels,  while  from  the  Complete  Manures,  plots  No.  7  aud  8,  the  average  increase  was  nearly  300 
bushels,  about  doulfte  as  nmen,  aud  yet  at  present  prices  of  fertilizing  manures,  tbe  expense  of  each  would  be  about  the  same. 

Plot  No.  4  suffers  evidently  from  lack  ot  potash  in  available  form.  Which  the  farm-yard  manure  fails  to  supply. 

On  plot  No.  3  the  annual  application  of  farm-yard  mauuro  was  discontinued  in  1883  aud  since.  On  plot  Nos.  3  aud  4  all  except  form-yard  manure  was  discontinued.  Tho  subsequent  re¬ 
sults  from  these  tnree  clots  wild  tend  to  show  the  lasting  effects  of  these  muterials'applied  since  INTI  and  discontinued  since  1881  aud  1883. 


suits  from  these  tnree  dots  wild  ■ 


Address  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


It  is  respectfully  submitted,  is  conceded,  by  the  progressive  farmers  of  the  country,  to  be 


The  Lending  Farm,  Mock,  Horticultural,  and  Family  Weekly  of  Aincriea. 

The  best  writers  in  the  world;  500  original  Illustrations  yearly ;  Experiment  Grounds  where  all  new  small  fruits,  ornamental  plants,  chemical  fertilizers, 
etc.,  are  tested.  Fine,  heavy,  natural-colored  paper;  16  large  pages,  with  occasional  Supplements.  §t5.00  a  year. 


The  New  York  Times  says,  in  a  late  issue; 

“The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  New  Jersey  farmer  who  has  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  of  his  own,  which  is  not  equaled  in  value  for  the  useful  practical  re¬ 
sults  by  any  of  the  scientific  stations  operated  at  great  cost.” 

From  T.  II.  Hoskins,  M  I).,  of  the  Vermont  Watchman : 

“We  have  visited  the  Rural  s  experimental  farm  and  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
the  above  statement.  The  Editor  has  felt  that  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  greatest 
of  the  American  agricultural  journals  required  that  he  should  have  the  means  of  test¬ 
ing  and  confirming,  or  disproving,  the  many  statements  put,  forth  in  behalf  of  various 


Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Ag. 
College,  says:  “The  Rural  New- Yorker 
has  more  influence,  aud  is  more  quoted, 
than  all  the  rest  put  together  ” 

Ur.  W.  J.  Beat  says:  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  the  best  paper.” 


den.  Wm.  II.  Noble,  of  Connecticut, 
says;  ‘‘Let  then  our  Rural  pilot  us  to 
greatness  in  home  and  field.” 

den.  Wm.  0.  Le  Dor,  ex-U.  S.  Com.  of 
Agriculture,  says:  "it  is  the  best  farm 
paper  published.” 


novelties  in  plants,  seeds,  implements,  etc.,  etc.,  which  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
expected  to  buy.  This  he  could  only  accomplish  in  the  way  above  alluded  to,  aud*on 
the  Rural  farm  the  work  is  done  in  the  very  best  and  most  impartial  manner.  Be¬ 
sides  this  a  good  deal  of  original  work  is  done  in  the  way  of  originating  new  varieties, 
making  crosses,  forming  collections  of  rare  foreign  plants,  experimenting  in  new 
methods  of  culture,  and,  in  short,  doing  the  work  of  a  genuine  experiment  station. 
As  the  Editor,  aside  from  his  very  prosperous  paper,  is  a  man  of  independent  means, 
he  is  enabled  to  do  all  this  as  it  should  be  dime,  and  not  only  his  own  subscribers,  but 
the  agricultural  world,  are  made  the  beneficiaries  of  his  intelligent  labors. 


Professor  .1.  T.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  says:  "The  Rural 
New-Yorker  leads  the  world.” 

Usury  Stewart,  the  well-known  author, 
says:  “The  Rural  has  taken  the  lead  — 
easdv  —of  the  agricultural  papers.*’ 


Dr.  If  Lewis  Start/ cant,  Director  of  the 
N.  Y.  Ex.  Station,  says:  “The  Rural  has 
the  best  list  of  contributors  of  any  paper 
of  its  class.” 

Prof..!.  It. Sheblon ,  England :  “The  Rural 
New  Yorker  is  a  paper  of  great  value.” 


All  are  invited  to  send  for  Specimen  Copies,  Posters,  Premium  Lists,  etc. 

They  will  be  promptly  mailed  on  application. 


JPWWIW 

I  EYE  ' 


In  reading  various  forms  of  swindles  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  farmers  and  others,  but  principally 
on  the  former,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
swindles  of  substantially  the  same  kind  are 
occurring  every  day  in  the  year  in  one  part  of 
the  country  or  another.  The  great  difficulty 
in  detecting  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  rarely  a  person  can  realize  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  being  victimized.  The  adept  swindler 
takes  every  precaution  to  lull  suspicion,  nud 
excite  confidence.  When  the  bare  fads  of  a 
swindlo  are  briefly  mentioned,  anybody  can 
at  once  sec  how  the.  game  was  played,  and  cat) 
generally  recall  several  instances  of  the  same 
kind;  but  while  one  is  being  gulled,  be  can 
seldom  realize  the  fact.  It  is  only  after  the 
game  has  been  played  out,  aud  he  discovers 
that  he  has  been  duped,  that  he  sees  at  once 
that  he  has  been  takeu  in  by  an  old  trick. 
Each  of  us  has  such  an  excellent  opinion  of 
his  own  shrewdness,  that  it  is  very  hard  for 
us  to  see  that  we  are  being  cheated.  Indeed, 
i  n  most  cases  the  sharpers  load  their  victim  to 
believe  that  he  is  getting  the  best  of  the  bar¬ 
gain — that  he  is  either  swindling  or  fooling 
the  other  party.  Mr.  Smith  can  readily  im¬ 
agine  Brown.  .Toues  or  Robinson  to  be  dupes 
of  a  plausible  rascal:  but  the  idea  that  he  him¬ 
self  should  be  so  gullible  seldom  or  never  en¬ 
ters  his  iniud.  We  can  all  readily  fancy  our 
neighbors  and  friends  victims  of  some  great 
misfortune,  such  as  sudden  deafness  or  blind¬ 
ness ;  but  there  are  few  of  us  who  can  imag¬ 
ine  ourselves  in  the  same  condition.  So  it  is 
with  regard  to  swindling. 

Here,  in  brief,  are  two  such  eye-opening  in¬ 
stances: 

Two  well-dressed  strangers  have  been  swin¬ 
dling  many  persons  near  Stamford,  Conn. 
They  call  at  houses  of  well-to  do  persons,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  buy  a  farm. 
Their  visits  are  usually  in  families  where  some 
member  is  suffering  from  eye-disease.  One  of 
the  strangers  introduces  the  other  as  an  emi¬ 
nent  oculist  of  this  city,  and  after  much  persua¬ 
sion  the  “doctor”  consents  to  prescribe  for  the 
sufferer.  The  prescription  always  consists  of 
a  lotion  and  a  particular  kind  of  eye-glass, 
both  of  which  are  worthless  and  for  which  the 
victim  pays  a  round  price.  Peter  Pine,  a 
farmer,  was  thus  swindled  out  of  $10,  and 
other  persons  have  last  sums  varying  from  $10 

to  $50 . In  our  Western  exchanges  we  have 

lately  seen  accounts  of  the  same  swindle  per¬ 
petrated  in  four  different  places;  aud  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  it  has  been  practiced  in  a  great 
number  of  other  cases  about  which  nothing 
has  got  into  print — at  least  in  the  papers 
that  fell  under  the  Eye-Opener’s  notice.  This 
is  the  “Railroad  Survey  Swindle.”  A  couple  of 
plausible  fellows  come  along  with  surveying 
instruments,  sometimes  of  a  home-made,  rude 
sort.  They  pretend  they  are  laying  out  a  line 
of  a  new  railroad  which  is  soon  to  be  built 
through  that  section.  Iu  all  four  cases  no¬ 
ticed,  farmers  were  the  victims  they  swindled. 
In  three  cases  they  accepted  bribes  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  the  line  and  running  it 
through  ttio  grounds  of  the  dupes,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  getting  heavy  compensation 
from  the  projected  road.  In  one  case  they 
offered  to  locate  a  station  or  depot  close  to  the 
large  barns  of  a  farmer  to  facilitate  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  his  produce.  He  paid  about  $500  for 
the  favor,  as  they  told  him  that  a  village  must 
soon  spring  up  about  the  station,  aud  ho  could 
sell  town  lots  at  a  high  figure.  Iu  the  fourth 
case  the  rascals  pretended  to  run  the  line  right 
through  the  fine  burns  nud  dwelling-house  of 
a  wealthy  farmer,  and  were  induced  to  change 
the  direction  only  by  a  bribe  of  $250  Instead 
of  receiving  compensation  from  the  road,  they 
frightened  him  with  the  threat  that  he  would 
be  punished  for  daring  to  build  on  the  line  of 
a  road  authorized  by  law!  In  all  eases, 
of  course,  no  railroad  was  to  be  built;  the 
sharpers  were  merely  “practicing  on  the  gul¬ 
libility  of  the  grangers” . 

To  Several  Inquirers,— We  do  not  re¬ 
commend  the  “Erie  Medical  Co.,”  of  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.  Its  nostrums  are  vastly  overpraised, 
and  are  offered  at  exorbitant  figures.  All  the 
concerns  engaged  in  this  disreputable  busi¬ 
ness  fleece  their  victims  outrageously . 

From  all  we  can  learn  “The  Educational  En¬ 
dowment  Association,"  of  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
is  all  right;  still,  wo  would  never  invest  a 

dollar  iu  such  a  concern  ourselves . The 

samo  may  be  said  of  the  Home  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Chicago .  We  have  never 

heard  any  complaint  of  the  dealings  of  Dr. 

VV.  H.  Parker,  of  Boston;  and  we  have  had 
business  dealings  with  him  ourselves  for 

several  years .  As 

we  have  already  said  iu  the  Editorial  page 
aud  here,  the  Common-Sense JIucubator  ad¬ 


vertised  by  J.  M.  Bain,  of  Ohio,  is  a  humbug. 
The  man  himself  is  one  of  the  most  pestifer¬ 
ous  frauds  iu  the  country.  His  swindles  un¬ 
der  various  names  and  at  various  places  in 
Ohio  have  been  denounced  over  and  over 
again  in  this  place;  still  we  are  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  inquiries  about  them . E.  C.  Allen, 

Augusta,  Me,  is  all  right  . J.  H.  Reeves 

&  Co  ,  who  advertise  a  medical  recipe,  John 
Sloan,  who  advertises  for  agents,  Henry 
Worthington,  who  offers  an  inhaler  for  con¬ 
sumption,  Bidney  Brooks,  who  offers  to  sell 
cheap  music  and  musical  instruments. William 
Henry,  who  advertises  a  cure  for  deafness, 
and  J.  L.  Scudder,  who  is  iu  the  cheap  hand¬ 
kerchief  line — paper  napkins — are  all  frauds 

of  unblushing  impudence . . .  .The  Farm, 

Field  and  Stockman,  of  Chicago,  having  pass¬ 
ed  into  other  hands,  is,  we  believe,  “all  right” 

this  year . . . 

The  “Compound  Oxygen”  treatment  is  by 
no  means  a  humbug.  We  have  seen  a  large 
number  of  genuine  testimonials  of  good  re¬ 
sults  from  its  use,  and  know  of  several  similar 
cases  personally.  We  cannot,  however,  say 
that  the  results  will  be  equally  satisfactory  in 
all  cases . “C.  L.  Fisher,”  Seventh  ave¬ 

nue,  and  “Ed.  Grosse,”  Bleecker  street,  this 
city,  are  “sawdust”  swindlers,  pretended  deal¬ 
ers  in  counterfeit  money.  Inquiry  at  both  the 
addresses  given  revealed  the  fact  that  both 
the  sharpers  were  out.  It  was  said  in  both 
cases  that  the  fellows  Lad  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business  (liquor  and  segar),  but  that  they 
called  for  their  letters.  The  nature  of  the 
swindle  has  been  so  often  explained  that  all 
should  know  it  by  this  time;  still  every  week 
several  dishonest  rascals,  while  trying  to  pro¬ 
cure  counterfeit  mouey  to  be  passed  off  on 
their  neighbors,  are  themselves  victimized 
here  and  in  hundreds  of  other  places  iu  all 
parts  of  the  country . 


Caw. 


T.  W.  L.,  Binghampton ,  N.  Y. — Must  a 
writing,  to  constitute  a  libel,  be  false;  or  is  a 
writing  denouncing  an  individual  as  a  swind¬ 
ler,  thief  or  other  malefactor,  a  libelous  com¬ 
munication.  if  the  matter  can  be  proved  to  be 
true?  Would  the  fact  of  the  writing  having 
been  placed  on  a  postal  card  make  auy  differ¬ 
ence? 

Ans. — Bishop  (Criminal  Law.  sec.  D1S)  says 
that  “though  no  man  can  maintain  a  civil 
action  for  true  words  which  another  has 
six> ken  or  written  concerning  him,  yet  this 
truth  is,  at  the  common  law.  no  defense  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.”  By  statute  generally, 
however,  and  in  this  State,  by  section  244  of 
the  Penal  Co  le,  a  tine  statement  that  a  man 

a 

is  a  swindler,  thief,  etc.,  can  be  justified  only 
if  written  or  spoken  “with  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends."  Defamations  of  char¬ 
acter  on  postal  cards  are  expressly  excluded 
from  the  mails. 

II.  R.  S.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V. — A  owns  a 
farm  and  allows  his  son  to  erect  and  live  iu  a 
house  ou  the  same.  A  wishes  to  sell,  but  buy¬ 
er  will  not  accept  unless  the  sou’s  house  is  re¬ 
moved;  this  the  son  refuses  to  do.  What 
steps  are  necessary  to  compel  him  to  do  so  ? 

Ans. — If  the  house  had  been  erected  with¬ 
out  A\s  consent  it  would  have  become  his 
property,  aud  he  could  remove  it,  or  sell  it 
as  it  stands;  but  having  given  his  son  a  li¬ 
cense  to  build,  the  course  now  is  to  revoke  the 
license,  aud  give  him  notice  to  remove  the 
building.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  the  owner  of  the  land  may  re¬ 
move  it. 

E.  P.  M.,  Nichols ,  Conn. — 1.  In  Florida 
real  estate  is  exempt  from  attachment  for 
debt;  but  not  if  the  bills  are  for  improvement 
or  labor  thereon;  would  a  bill  for  fertilizers 
lie  a  bill  for  improvement?  2.  On  lands  separ¬ 
ated  by  a  zigzag  or  worm  fence  docs  each 
owner  own  the  trees  growing  in  the  angles 
on  his  side,  and  should  either  party  straighten 
his  part  of  the  fence,  who  would  then  own  the 
trees? 

Aire. — 1.  Yes.  2.  The  zigzag  fence  does  not 
really  mark  the  boundary  of  each  man’s  laud, 
aud  the  tree,  on  whichever  side  of  the  fence  it 
may  be,  actually  belongs  to  the  person  ou 
whose  laud  it  grows;  no  other  answer  is  need, 
ed,  therefore,  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

J.  McO.,  Methuen,  .1/ass. — A  bought  a 
tract  of  land  from  B  on  time.  After  two 
years  he  concluded  that  he  would  be  better  off 
without  it;  but  in  the  tncautime  he  had  built 
a  bouse  on  it;  has  he  a  right  to  remove  the 
house  before  giving  up  the  laud,  or  does  he 
lose  land  and  house  ? 

Ans. — If  a  farmer  erects  a  building  on  th  • 
land  of  another,  voluntarily  and  without  any 
contract,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  land  and  he 
has  no  right  to  remove  it;  but  if  he  erects  a 
building  ou  the  land  of  another,  with  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  upon  the  agreement  and  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
moving  it,  itjromaiusjthe  builder’s'property.j 


Xt^crmmt’s  It) ark. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


TO  THE  FOURTH  BOY. 

So  you  have  come,  you  little  rogue, 

'  To  Join  the  boys. 

To  roar,  to  riot,  ami  to  romp 
With  dreadful  noise; 

Knowing  that  we  already  have 
Three  of  your  kind, 

And  tax  our  wit’s  devising  ways 
To  make  ’em  mind! 

Had  you  no  fear  that  we  might  think 
We  had  enough. 

And  so  might  greet  you  coldly  thus: 

“Sir.  quantum  surf; 

We’re  rather  tired  of  tops  and  drums. 

And  such  like  toys. 

Pass  on:  you'll  doubtless  somewhere  And 
A  lack  of  bos's”? 

You  hadn’t?  And  you  mean  to  stay? 

Well,  saucy  lad, 

Pluck  wins!  although  a  girl’s  sweet  face 
Had  made  us  glad. 

Say,  dlil  you  see — from  heaven  to  earth 
As  you  did  pass— 

Soft-eyed  aud  gentle,  auywhere 
A  little  lass? 

A  lltlle  lass  whose  waiting  soul 
Her  kinship  knew 

And  sent  a  message  down  that  she 
Would  follow  you? 

Ah!  whether  so  or  whether  not. 

Since  you  are  here, 

Come  In  and  share  our  warmth  and  love— 

God  bless  you  dear! 

—Mrs.  George  Archibald  in  Phllaie’phia  Press. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Steeple  crowned  hats  seem  to  grow  more 
and  more  towering  and  conspicuous  as  the 
winter  advances.  It  is  a  fact  noticeable  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  case  of  fashion's  follies, 
that  masculine  ridicule  does  not  affect  it  in 
the  least.  This  certainly  gives  color  to  the 
saying  that  we  women  do  not  dress  to  attract 
meu  so  much  as  to  create  envy  iu  the  hearts  of 
other  women. 

Some  bright  observer  of  the  gentler  sex 
gives  a  new  turn  to  the  anti-plumage  agita¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  blame  really  belongs  to 
the  men  who  kill  birds  for  their  feathers, 
rather  than  to  the  women  who  wear  them. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  iuthis;  few 
women  would  deliberately  demand  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  bird  or  beast  for  their  personal  adorn¬ 
ment,  but  when  they  see  a  whole  counter  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  poor  little  victims,  slam  by  the 
ruthless  man,  they  thoughtlessly  buy  them. 
Their  demand  is  created  by  the  supply,  not 
'  ice  versa.  It  only  shows  us  that 

"Evil  Is  wrought  bv  want  of  thought. 

As  well  as  wane  of  heart.” 

A  very  pretty  sewing  aprou  may  be  made 
of  fine  glass  towelling,  checked  with  red. 
Around  the  sides  and  bottom  is  a  border 
made  by  working  a  pattern  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  in  each  square,  with  red  cotton.  An¬ 
other  sewing  apron  may  lx*  made  of  fine  linen 
or  mummy  cloth.  Across  the  bottom  is  a 
flight  of  bees  outlined  iu  washing  silk,  with 
the  words.  “How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
improve  each  shining  hour.’’ 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  possess  fine  lac¬ 
es  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  French  chalk  aud  magnesia  is 
excellent  to  lay  them  away  in.  It  keeps  them 
clean  and  white,  and  the  dry  powder  may  be 
easily  shaken  off  before  the  lace  is  used.  An¬ 
other  little  wrinkle  is  the  use  of  boxwood 
sawdust,  for  keeping  the  original  polish  on 
gold  jewelry.  Any  ornaments,  either  of  gold 
only,  or  set  with  stones,  will  always  retain 
their  sheen,  if  laid  in  this  sawdust  when  not  iu 
wear.  After  washing  a  watch-chain  or  simi¬ 
lar  article,  a  very  high  polish  may  be  given 
by  shaking  it  about  iu  this  sawdust;  it  is  used 
by  jewelers  for  this  purpose.  The  sawdust 
may  be  obtained  from  auy  wood- working  fac¬ 
tory  where  they  use  Turkey  boxwood;  it  is 
chiefly  employed  in  making  printer’s  cases 
and  engraver’s  blocks. 

SIMPLICITY  IN  DRESS. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

Looking  at  some  of  the  startliug  costumes 
seen  upon  the  streets  one  eaunot  help  wishing 
that  women  would  profit  by  Sir  John  New¬ 
ton's  advice  to  a  lady:  “Madam.”  said  the 
great  philosopher,  “so  dress  and  eouduct 
yourself,  that  persons  who  have  been  in  your 
company  shall  not  recollect  what  you  bail  on,” 
In  choosing  her  wardrobe  a  mil  lady  will  al¬ 
ways  study,  first,  suitability,  and  second,  sim¬ 
plicity.  Your  dress  may  be  as  expensive  as 
you  may  desire  and  still  be  simple;  The  cost¬ 
liest  ornaments  are  often  the  simplest. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  the  two  essential 
points  mentioned  above  arc  sacrificed  to  the 
prevailing  fashion.  One  cannot  but  recall 
the  descrip' ion  of  the  dress  of  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  iu  the  day  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
and  which  he  so  strongly  reproved.  English 
women  are  not  noted  for  their  graceful  or 
stylish ’.dress, -but,  they  are  at  least  sensible 


and  leave  startling  and  vulgar  display  to  the 
lower  classes  or  the  demi-monde. 

The  fable  of  the  angel  and  the  rosebud  may 
not  be  new,  but  it  very  charmingly  conveys 
the  spirit  of  my  text. 

The  angel  who  is  said  to  have  charge  of  the 
flowers,  anil  who  sprinkles  them  with  dew  in 
the  quiet  night,  one  spring  day  slept  after  his 
labors,  under  the  shade  of  a  rose  hush.  When 
he  awoke  he  said,  “Most  beautiful  of  my  chil¬ 
dren,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  refreshing  odor  and 
cooling  shade.  If  you  have  now  any  favor  to 
ask,  I  will  willingly  grant  it.  ”  “  Adorn  me 
then  with  a  new  charm,”  said  the  rose,  beseech¬ 
ingly.  So  the  angel  adorned  the  loveliest  of 
flowers  with  simple  moss.  Sweetly  and  coyly 
it  stood,  half-hidden  in  its  new  attire,  the 
moss  rose,  loveliest  of  all  its  lovely  kind. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ANXIOUS  MARTHAS. 

Since  reading  the  article  in  the  Rural  of 
November  fi,  entitled,  “  Anxious  Marthas,”  I 
have  felt  that  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in 
their  defense. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
women  in  our  laud  w'ho  make  of  themselves 
household  drudges  from  choice,  yet  there  are 
many  who  are  such  from  necessity. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  person  of  leisure 
to  sit  in  a  comfortable  room,  surrounded  by 
all  that  is  pleasing,  and,  perhaps,  luxurious, 
and  with  gold  pen  extract  ink  from  a  silver 
inkstand,  and  write  what  we  wives  of  poor 
farmers  ought  to  do.  Let  this  person  change 
places  with  one  of  us,  anti  I  doubt  her  ability 
to  find  time  or  money,  economize  as  she  may, 
for  much  intellectual  improvement.  I  have 
been  called  upon,  to  fill  both  positions,  and 
think  I  know  whereof  I  write. 

I  was  born  and  grew  to  womanhood  in  the 
principal  city  cf  one  of  the  border  States.  My 
parents  were  well-to-do :  a  brother  and  myself 
were  their  only  children  who  lived  to  reach 
majority.  I  was  educated  at  some  of  the  best 
schools  in  my  own  and  an  adjoining  State. 
In  my  home  I  enjoyed  all  of  the  comforts,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  I  had  much 
leisure  time,  and  was  taught  to  look  upon 
household  drudgery  as  needless,  yea,  even 
sinful.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  I  joined 
my  fortunes  wi  th  that  of  a  Union  ex -soldier, 
and  accompanied  hnn  to  his  adopted  State, 
Minnesota.  There  I  found  many,  who,  like 
myself,  were  the  wives  of  soldiers,  as  well  as 
many  other  settlers:  all  were  poor,  and  many 
suffered  for  the  actual  necessities  of  life; 
most  of  them  were  Eastern  people,  and  had 
received  at  least  a  common  school  education, 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  cultivate  their 
minds  yet  more,  but  poverty  and  work  forbade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  feeling  preva¬ 
lent  iu  the  East  that  all  of  the  poor  farmers  in 
the  Northwest  are  ignorant,  which  is  quite  a 
mistaken  idea.  To  illustrate;  an  eminent  di¬ 
vine  of  Boston.  Mass.,  accepted  a  call  from  a 
church  congregation  iu  St.  Paul:  after  a  few 
months’  residence  in  his  new  home  he  took  a 
short  trip  North,  on  the  Manitoba  R.  R., 
stopping  at  a  village  where  lived  one  of  our 
home  missionaries.  The  latter  took  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  out  among  tin-  farmers,  that 
he  might  become  better  acquainted  with  west¬ 
ern  life.  After  calling  upon  a  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  lecturing  at  several  school-houses  and 
remaining  over  night  with  one  of  the  fanner’s 
families  and  sleeping  in  the  sky  parlor  of  his 
log  hut.  they  returned  to  the  milage.  The  di¬ 
vine  expressed  much  surprise  to  his  friend, 
yea,  even  great  autonishment,  that  he  found 
so  many  really  intelligent,  educated  persons, 
living  in  such  a  rude  way  and  struggling  for 
their  daily  bread.  No  doubt,  he  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  find  us  all  heathen!  Munv  have  vet  to 
learn  that  poverty  and  ignorauce  do  not  al¬ 
ways  go  hand  iu  hand.  We  have  but  little 
time  for  intellect ual  improvement;  chat  is  a 
luxury  which  wo  can  ill  afford;  our  time 
must  first  lie  applied  to  obtaining  something 
to  eat  and  wear;  then  a  hou«e  in  which  to 
shelter  ourselves  from  the  wintry  blasts  of 
this  rigorous  climate.  To  this  end  we  must 
labor,  often  to  the  uttermost  of  our  strength, 
and  then  fall  short  of  procuring  many  com¬ 
forts  that  mv  sisters  of  the  East  would  con¬ 
sider  indispensable  to  their  existence. 

It  is  up-hill  work  to  open  a  farm  with  only 
money  enough  at.  command  to  pay  for  home¬ 
steading  it:  there  are  many  things  necessary 
which  we  have  no  mouey  to  buy  nor  hire,  and 
can’t  borrow,  for  your  neighbor  mav  be  no 
better  off  than  yourself.  Opening  a  farm,  to 
such  a  man,  implies,  under  his  straitened 
circumstances,  incurring  debt,  and  this  ofteu 
proves  the  ruin  of  many  a  man’s  hopes.  One 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  success  of 
poor  farmers  here,  iu  ray  opinion,  is  the  un¬ 
principled  money-loaner;  he  certainly  verities 
the  statement  in  Holy  Writ  that,  ‘'The  hu¬ 
man  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things.and  des¬ 
perately  wicked.”  I  would  not  have  you 
think  that  I  deem  all  mouey- loaners  a  curse 
to  this  country;  not  by  any  means,  for  there 
are  many  honest  men  among  them;  but  I  fear 
the  former  have  the  majority.  Women  who 
chance  to  be  wives  of  poor  farmers  here,  are 
of  necessity  maids  of  all  work  in  doors,  and 
not  unfrequently  some  out-door  chores  de- 
volve.upon  them  also,  and  by  the  time. all  the 


tasks  are  done,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are 
tired  and  do  not.  feel  Ike  going  visiting  in 
the  evening?  But  their  work  ends  not  with 
the  setting  sun,  but  the  evening  must  be 
spent  iu  patching,  darning,  knitting,  sewing, 
etc. ,  and  often  it  is  far  into  the  night  before 
these  weary  ones  can  feel  justified  in  laying 
aside  work  and  going  to  bed. 

When  a  man  has  everything  uuder  mort¬ 
gage  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  and  must  earn 
and  save  every  ceut  in  order  to  retain  his 
home;  why  is  it  not  his  wife’s  and  family’s 
duty  to  do  the  same?  in  order  to  do  this,  all 
pleasures  must,  be  set  aside,  excepting  that 
which  is  derived  from  doing  one’s  duty. 
Much  extra  labor  must  be  performed,  much 
self-denial  practiced,  and  many  heart  cravings 
quelled,  which  none  can  fully  comprehend  but 
those  who  have  experienced  similar  trials. 
Notwithstanding,  scieuce,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  meehauical  arts,  have  done  so  much 
to  lesseu  household  labor,  we  poor  people  must 
of  necessity,  trudge  along  in  the  old  grooves, 
not  because  it  will  be  cheaper  in  t hi* end,  but 
it  costs  less  hard  cash  now.  You  may  say 
what  you  will,  of  such  labor  impairing  strength 
ruining  health,  being  unwise,  unjust  to  one’s 
self,  and  make  a  host  of  other  objections;  do 
you  think  the  money-loaner  or  mortgagee 
cares  anything  about  our  health  etc?  Ah  I 
not  he,  when  our  mortgage  is  due,  it  is  too  apt 
to  be  with  him  as  with  the  highwayman ;  viz: 
“Your  money  or  your  life.”  For  haven’t  we 
nearly  worn  ourselves  out  to  earn  mouey  to 
pay  him,  and  if  we  have  failed,  we  must  see 
everything  taken  from  us;  aud  we  must  start 
again  with  nothing.  If  we  women  were  not 
careful,  and  anxious  about,  many  things,  we 
could  not  live;  much  depends  upon  the  farm¬ 
ers  wife,  in  saving,  aud  in  managing,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  everything,  as  well  as  in 
training,  and  in  instructing  her  children. 
Though  we  may  crave  time  for  intellectual 
improvement,  we  have  no  means  to  buy  books 
or  subscribe  for  papers,  unless  we  deny  our 
selves,  not  a  luxury,  but  a  really  necessary 
article.  I  know  of  a  man  who  needed  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  be  was  a  poor  farmer,  it  would  save 
him  time,  and  much  heavy  lugging,  but  he 
could  not  spare  the  money  to  got  one;  one  day 
his  son  received  a  present  of  money  from  a 
friend;  his  first  thought  was,  “Father  shall 
now  have  a  wheelbarrow."  So  he  gave  him 
the  price  of  one,  with  the  request  that  he 
should  use  it  for  that,  purpose:  his  father  took 
the  money,  but  after  some  thought  he  proposed 
to  his  hoy  to  send  the  money  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Rural  New- Yorker.  and  get 
along  awhile  yet  without  the  barrow ;  this  was 
four  years  ago,  aud  they  still  take  the  Rural 
but  have  no  wheelbarrow. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine,  daughter  of  a  farm¬ 
er,  conducted  a  Sabbath  school  held  in  a  log 
sehoolbouse,  when  the  only  time  she  bad  iu 
which  to  prepare  her  lesson,  was  while  she 
was  performing  her  domestic  duties;  she 
tacked  her  lesson  book  above  her  work-table, 
and  thus  studied.  Both  her  parents  were 
quite  advanced  in  years,  and  her  mother  was 
a  paralytic  invalid:  the  daughter  had  the  sole 
care  of  them;  all  the  housework  to  do,  the 
sewiug,  aud  in  summer  she  did  garden  work, 
and  took  care  of  from  five  to  ten  cows;  and 
on  the  Sabbath  walked  two  miles  to  conduct 
the  school. 

Fearing  I  have  already  occupied  too  much 
space  in  this  valuable  paper,  I  will  only  add 
(though  1  feel  like  writing  a  whole  volume,  to 
make  our  situation  bettor  understood)  that  we 
wives  of  poor  fanners  think  we  know  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  our  cireumstanoes,  and  needs  of 
our  position,  full  as  well,  as  those  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  pen,  or  any  other  intellec¬ 
tual  way,  and  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
our  trials,  aud  perplexities. 

“THEMIS.” 

- ♦  - 

SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


A  happy  day  is  not  certain  to  come  to 
every  one  because  set  down  in  the  calendar 
for  festivities  aud  joyful  merry-making.  The 
red  figures  marking  the  dates  of  holidays 
do  not  always  bring  red  letter  days,  if  they 
did.  many  would  want  to  make  the  whole 
year  a  holiday  and  all  the  figures  red,  and 
thus  skip  the  hard  lessons  of  toil,  adversity 
and  soi row  in  the  big  Primer  of  Life. 

But  the  Christmas  just  passed  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  was  all  that  a  holiday  should  be. 
Christinas  Eve  closed  in  dark  and  stormy,  the 
rain  at  intervals  dashing  against  the  windows 
with  the  force  of  a  spring  thunder  shower. 
Bat  the  storm  did  not  affect  the  preparations 
going  on  in  the  parlor.  After  all  the  bundles, 
53  in  number,  were  put  into  the  mysterious 
room,  Cerise  and  Travers  came  up  stairs  to 
listen  to  the  “Legend  of  St.  Nicholas”  and  a 
part  of  “The  Boyhood  of  Christ”  read  to 
them  from  the  December  number  of  Harper’s 
Monthly,  Bedtime  came  before  the  latter 


was  finished,  as  there  was  much  to  explain  to 
Travers  about  the  beautifully  written  stories, 
and  frequent  pauses  to  make,  while  he  ran 
into  the  ball  at  every  unusual  noise  to  listen 
for  Santa  Claus. 

Long  lief  ore  daylight,  Travers  wakened  and 
called  out,  “Merry  Christmas!”  but  getting 
no  reply,  he  fell  asleep  again.  When  at  last 
morning  came,  it  brought  a  day  as  cloudless 
aud  beautiful  as  any  that  grizzled  old  winter 
has  to  give,  and  the  day  was  greeted  with 
shouts  of  Merry  Christmas,  upstairs  and  down, 
from  young  and  old. 

As  we  finished  breakfast,  the  neighbors  who 
were  to  share  our  surprises  came  in,  the  young 
ladies  who  prepare  the  Rr HAL’S  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  every  year,  their  mother,  and  their  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  with  her  bright  little  girl  of  six, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ru  aa  l’k  staff, 
who  boards  with  them. 

They  brought  with  them  some  pretty  gifts 
of  little  lulk,  and  presented  them  as  they 
came  iu,  sending  one  large  bundle  secretly  to 
the  parlor. 

Sauta  Clans  has  a  fashion  of  veiliug  his  se¬ 
crets  so  lightly  sometimes,  that  Christmas 
morning  only  proves  the  truth  of  happy 
guesses,  but  the  old  Saint  kept  a  profound 
sileuce  this  year  over  several  of  his  bundles  to 
come  here,  and  they  reached  the  parlor  with¬ 
out  even  a  glimpse  of  their  outlines  being  seen 
by  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

The  two  editors  took  charge  of  the  parlors 
and  the  rest  waited  expectantly  in  the  dining 
room.  The  order  was  given  that  all  should 
be  blind-folded,  and  this  done,  each  one  was 
escorted  to  the  parlor  door,  which  opened 
hastily  from  within  and  closed  as  quickly 
after  each  one.  Inside  Unseen  hands  grasped 
the  newcomers  aud  gave  them  places  at  one 
end  of  the  parlor.  When  the  handkerchiefs 

were  removed  from  our  eyes  we  saw - only 

a  pile  of  bundles  little  and  big,  grotesque 
and  symetrieal,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
parlor.  Mr.  Carman  held  a  numbered  list 
in  his  hand,  with  names  attached,  and  as  he 
called  out  the  numbers  Mrs.  Carman  took  the 
corresponding  bundle  from  the  pile. 

Santa  Claus  had  bestirred  himself  to  find  out 
exactly  what  each  one  most  wanted,  and  then 
he  fulfilled  the  wishes  as  nearly  as  he  could. 
Travvie’s  bundles  contained  a  knife  with  two 
big  blades,  a  box  of  water-color  paints  aud  a 
“Game  of  Rambles”  consisting  of  a  large  map 
of  the  U.8.,  with  pictures  iu  each  state  show- 
its  peculiarities,  and  with  it  a  bookfull 
of  pictures  of  noted  places.  Santa  Claus 
must  have  kuowu  that  ho  was  once 
president  of  a  Geographical  Club,  for 
he  gave  him  too,  a  “geography  ball” 
as  Travvie  calls  a  globe.  A  few  other  pres¬ 
ents,  then  last  aud  most  wished  for,  a  splendid 
box  of  tools,  and  with  his  presents  all  around 
him  he  sat  on  the  floor  among  the  discarded 
wrappings,  speechlessly  happy.  Cerise  smil¬ 
ing  and  satisfied  could  only  express  her 
pleasure  by  exclaiming,  “Oh,  I’m  just  as  happy 
as  I  cun  be,”  and  “  Why  I  didn't  expect  these 
tilings  at  all;  you  have  all  been  too  good  to 
.  me,”  while  she  caressed  a  soft  little  heaver 
fur  muff,  looked  with  delight  at  a  pair  of  gold 
bracelets,  and  a  chain  and  charm  for  a  little 
old-fashioned  Watch  given  her  last  spring  by 
her  grandfather;  at  a  pretty  fancy  basket 
holding  two  little  scent  bottles  imbedded  in 
swan’s  down,  aud  best  treasure  of  all,  in  her 
eyes,  a  beautiful  big  banjo.  Mrs.  Carman,  iu 
lifting  one  of  her  packages,  awoke  a  merry 
jingling  and  unrolled  a  string  of  sleigh-bells. 
Several  largo  bundles  had  appeared  mysteri¬ 
ously  between  the  hour  when  Mrs.  Carman 
left  the  pallor  Christinas  eve  aud  the  morning 
when  she  entered  it  again.  Out  of  one  of 
these  fell  a  patch-work  quilt,  the  work  and 
gift  of  t  bo  lady  aud  her  daughter  from  over  the 
way.  They  knew  Mrs,  Carman  hud  no  patch- 
work  quilts  and  rightly  guessed  that  she  would 
value  one,  A  little  well- wrapped  bundle  from 
the  Assistant  Editor  to  Mrs.  Cartuun  was  the 
center  of  our  expectant  gaze  aud  of  great 
merriment  when  it  was  found  to  conceal  a 
chestnut,  bell.  There  w'ere  several  other  pack¬ 
ages  uuil  a  big  chair  for  her,  and  then  one  not 
unlike  Travers’s  tool  box  m  shape.  Mrs.  Car 
man’s  life-long  wish  has  been  “a  foolish  one*' 
she  often  has  said,  with  a  pleasant  little  laugh, 
“  but  a  very  sincere  wish  ”  for  a  music-box, 
aud  when  her  last  gift  proved  to  he  the  long 
coveted  music-box,  vve  all  shared  her  pleasure 
and  complete  surprise. 

Mr.  Carumn  received  from  the  ladies  in  the 
Rural  office  a  handsome  and  convenient 
writing  tablet  of  alligator  skin:  from  bis  nsso 
date  in  editorial  labors,  he  received  a  large 
box,  containing  a  smaller  box,  with  a  package 
in  it,  holding  a  smaller  package,  with  another 
package  inside  that,  and  iuside  the  latter 
package  another,  and  a  little  package  in  that, 
and  in  the  little  package—  a  chestnut  la-11, 
which  w  as  needed  at  once  for  the  repetition  of 
itself  as  a  gift?  The  children  gave  their  father 
several  little  presents,  and  Travers  gave  to  both 
his  father  aud  mother  a  Christinas  card,  writ¬ 
ing  for  almost  the  first  time  with  pen  aud  ink, 


his  name  on  one  side  of  each  card,  aud  Merry 
Christmas.  188(5,  on  the  other  side. 

The  little  girl  from  over  the  wav  took  home 
a  doll’s  carriage,  while  her  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  each  carried  a  Grand  Rapids  sweeper, 
and  her  aunties  some  silver  knives  and  forks. 

“  You  see,  I’m  trying  to  get  you  ready  for 
housekeeping,”  Mrs.  Carman  said,  as  she 
gave  the  young  ladies  the  silverware.  The 
editor-guest  gravely  fastened  a  plush-framed 
mirror  and  whisk-broom  case  combined  about 
bis  ueek  and  held  a  painted  coffee-cup  iu  one 
band  and  a  saucer  in  the  other,  expressing  in 
pantomime  his  great  fear  of  losing  them, 
much  to  the  merriment  of  all. 

My  own  gifts  were  a  beautiful  calendar  for 
1887  with  quotations  for  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of  every  day  of  the  coming  year;  a 
book  on  water-color  painting,  a  handkerchief 
and  a  bottle  of  perfume  and  an  envelop©  from 
Mrs.  Carman — its  content  to  give  me  a  term 
of  long-coveted  drawing  lessons. 

Maggie,  the  girl,  too,  shared  in  the  rejoic¬ 
ing,  fora  pair  of  gold  bracelets,  a  calico  frock 
and  a  pair  of  mittens  made  her  Christmas 
wishes  come  t  rue. 

As  these  notes  have  to  do  with  the  Rural 
Grounds,  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  several 
presents  sent  to  the  poorer  families  of  t 
neighborhood. 

The  housekeepers  from  the  neighboring 
home  said  they  had  left  the  “men  folk  ”  to 
keep  house  and  watch  the  Christmas  baking, 
and  the  housewives  seemed  a  little  doubtful  of 
their  success,  so  hurried  home  to  relieve  them, 
aud  left  us  with  only  the  associate  editor  for 
Christmas  company.  Travers  was  already 
using  his  new  tools  in  the  dining-room,  and 
soon  bad  sawdust  aud  shavings  all  over  the 
floor.  In  the  parlor  the  confusion  of  papers 
on  the  floor  was  gathered  up  to  the  tinkliug 
of  the  music  box,  uu  occasional  stormy  crash 
of  sound  from  the  sleigh  bells,  the  clear  notes 
of  the  new  banjo  and  much  talking  aud  laugh¬ 
ing.  Though  not  a  bit  of  candy  or  cake  was 
given  the  children,  they  were  thoroughly 
happy. 

For  the  dinner,  two  partridges  and  two 
prairie  hens  well  roasted  took  the  place  of 
turkey ;  ice  cream  the  place  of  pie,  and  cataw- 
ba  grapes  from  cold  storage  cellars,  the  place 
of  pudding,  aud  no  one  was  tempted  bo  dull 
his  brain  and  lay  up  a  store  of  illtemper  for 
the  day  after  Christmas  by  over-eating. 

The  music  box  was  placed  on  a  stand  iu  the 
dining-room  and  wound  up  wheu  dinner  be¬ 
gan.  “It  has  been  the  dream  of  my  life  to 
bear  that  soft  tinkle  in  my  house,”  Mrs.  Car¬ 
man  said  with  a  happy  smile  of  satisfaction 
as  the  music  chauged  from  oue  tune  to  an¬ 
other,  , 

Travers  began  his  work  of  re-carpeting  the 
dining-room  after  dinner,  and  iu  the  parlor 
au  attempt  to  sing  was  given  up  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  a  beautiful  Christmas  story, 
made  doubly  interesting  because  read  by  the 
author,  the  junior  editor.  After  one  hour 
of  such  quiet  occupation,  the  children  begged 
that  all  would  come  out  on  the  ice  with  them. 
The  lake  is  well  frozen  over  and  enough  snow 
still  lingers  after  the  rain  for  coasting.  A 
track  from  the  back  door  to  the  lake  is  steep 
enough  to  give  an  impetus  that  carries  a  sled 
clear  across  the  lake  to  the  opposite  bank. 
Down  this  little  hill  went  Mr.  aud  Mrs,  Car¬ 
man,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  on  the  sleds,  aud 
then  all  skated.  Last  Winter’s  Christinas 
brought  Cerise  and  Travers  each  a  pair  of 
club  skates  and  both  are  enthusiastic  skaters. 
Gliding  ovor  the  ice  hand  in  hand  or  separ¬ 
ately  they  are  a  pretty  picture  of  healthful 
pleasure.  One  of  the  sleds  breaking  on  its 
way  down  the  hill  gave  Travers  the  delight  of 
using  his  new  tools  iu  repairing  it. 

Coasting  and  skating  until  supper  time 
gave  us  all  good  appetite  for  that  meal. 

The  girl  having  gone  ho.ne  for  the  afternoon 
of  the  holiday,  suppi  r  wus  a  simple  meal  of 
cold  meat,  bread  and  butter,  fruit  and  mupli 
sirup. 

Most  unfortunately,  Mr.  Carman's  relentless 
foe,  facial  neuralgia,  attacked  him  early  iu 
the  evening,  and  a  very  severe  attack  made 
the  only  unhappiness  of  a  very  happy  Christ¬ 
mas  Day. 

After  supper  four  friends  from  River  Edge 
came  in  and  spent  the  evening,  the  new  banjo 
under  Cerise’s  fingers  joined  in  a  trio,  with 
two  others  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carman, 
but  the  tail  piece  of  the  new  banjo  breaking, 
all  three  were  banished  for  the  evening,  and 
the  piano  opened. 

A  series  of  recitations,  funny  and  serious, 
were  giveu  by  the  elocutionist  of  the  party 
and  to  a  piano  accompaniment  played  by  Mrs. 
Carman  Mr.  Carman,  in  spite  of  his  neural 
gia,  gave  his  very  funny  performance  with 
the  “bones.”  Simple  refreshments  were  served 
m  the  dining-room  including  ice  cream,  cake, 
and  grapes,  and  after  a  little  more  music  and 
friendly  chat  the  friends  all  said  good  night 
and  the  day  was  done. 

Every  day  that  passes  leaves  its  imprint  on 
our  lives,  some  only  a  faint,  shadowy  impress, 


others  intense  lines,  but  a  bappy  holiday  seems 
a  shining  mark  that  sends  a  glow  over  the 
days  and  weeks  that  follow,  aud  in  after  years 
is  a  pleasant  remembrance. 

While  no  one  can  be  sure  of  a  happy  holi¬ 
day  iu  a  world  of  uncertainties  and  disap¬ 
pointments,  an  effort  to  make  them  interest¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable  will  make  many  of  them 
delightful.  Let  the  mothers  and  fathers  play 
with  the  children  when  the  holidays  come ;  it 
is  a  blessed  thing  to  keep  through  life  the 
power  to  enjoy  the  simple  plays  of  childhood, 
and  joining  the  children  in  their  games  will 
do  more  to  make  a  loving  bond  between  pa¬ 
rents  and  children  than  hours  of  toil  in  the 
kitchen  making  the  pies,  cakes  aud  jollies  they 
love  to  ea  t,  or  working  early  and  late  holidays 
and  all  to  save  a  few  more  dollars  for  their  in¬ 
heritance.  Children  like  the  dainties  their 
mothers  make,  and  appreciate  the  dollars  the 
father  saves,  but  a  share  of  their  time  and 
company  would  be  prized  when  given,  and  re¬ 
membered  through  life  as  among  the  best 
things  given  them  by  their  parents, 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

In  that  He  Himself  hath  suffered,  being 
tempted,  He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are 

tempted . . . 

WnAT  is  the  good  of  preaching  and 
teaching  unless  you  use  a  language  that  can 
bp  understood  and  unless  you  catch  the  ear  of 

the  peojile . 

Let  us  lie  true;  this  is  the  highest  maxim  of 
art  and  life,  the  secret  of  eloquence  and  of  vir¬ 
tue,  aud  of  all  moral  authority . 

A  new  chance,  a  new  leaf,  a  new  life — this 
is  the  golden,  unspeakable  gift  which  each 

new  day  offers  you .  . 

There  is  no  more  serious  business  in  life 
than  speaking.  From  the  half-hearted  speaker 
may  we  be  delivered.  Earnestness — let  us 

have  earnestness  or  nothing . . 

Nothing  small! 

No  lily -muffed  mum  of  a  summer  bee, 

But  finds  some  coupling  with  the  shining  stares 
No  pebble  at  your  feet  but  proves  a  sphere; 

No  chaffinch,  but  implies  the  cherubim, 

Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven. 

And  every  common  bush  nflro  with  Hod . 

Culture,  art  and  science  cannot  solve  the 
mysteries  of  spiritual  life:  but  to  him  who  has 
seen  the  Lord,  all  is  plain.  He  sees  Him  in 
song  and  sacrament,  in  labor  and  sacrifice,  in 
pain  and  pleasure ;  indeed  you  must  extract 
bis  very  consciousness  from  him  before  you 

eau  rob  him  of  this  experience. . .  . 

Let  the  law  cease  to  appeal  to  us  by  taxing 
us  for  the  support  of  pauperism  aud  crime 
caused  by  the  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  we  will  cease  to  appeal  to  the  law . 

Domestic  (Sfottoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


A  friend  who  had  been  absent  some  years 
came  into  my  kitchen  the  other  day  soon  after 
her  return. 

“  Well,” she  said,  cheerily,  “have  you  got 
the  model  kitchen  iu  perfection  yet  ?” 

“No,  not  quite,"  l  answered  meditatively. 
“There  always  seems  something  to  add. 
When  l  was  first  mistress  of  this  kitchen,  we 
could  not  use  it  iu  the  coldest  weather— now 
it  is  clap-boarded  inside  aud  out,  there  is  a 
range  with  back  water-boiler*  a  pump  aud 
sink,  a  pautry  addition,  and  many  other  con¬ 
veniences.  Last,  but  not  least,  our  little 
plant-house  has  an  open  door  into  the  kitchen, 
aud  we  can  enjoy  the  vines  aud  dowel's  every 
winter  day.  It  is  very  pleasaut  when  the 
snow  is  whirling  about,  to  have  this  to  refresh 
one's  eyes.  1  have  a  meat-cutter,  a  raisiu- 
stoner,  an  apple- peeler  aud  eorcr,  an  egg- 
beater  and  can-opener  to  save  labor,  besides 
many  other  lesser  appliances,  but  1  am  not 
quite  satisfied.” 

“  Aud,  pray,  whut  is  your  ambition  now  i  ” 
asked  my  questioner. 

“  Well,”  1  answered,  “  it  is  a  good  thing 
wheu  people  are  not  loo  contented  because  it 
makes  them  very  careless  as  well,  not  only  of 
themselves  but  of  others.  If  1  hn  1  no  ambi¬ 
tion  to  have  my  kitchen  comfortable  and 
labor-saving  it  is  the  Amateur  Cook  who 
would  suffer  more  than  I,  who  could  take  my 
easy  chair  into  the  sitting-room,  aud  I  do 
think  tbut  to  have  a  homey  kitchen  is  the 
best  part  of  a  home.  Let  it  be  a  place  where 
the  boys  and  girls  will  love  to  congregate 
sometimes,  with  full  appreciation  of  its  sav¬ 
ory  smells,  and  cheery  fires.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  feel  lacking  iu  my  kiteheu.  First 
of  all,  I  need  a  clock  so  that  the  cook  will  not 
have  to  walk  through  the  passage  and  into  the 
next  room  to  see  the  time  for  her  dainties  to 
cook.  A  clock  is  very  cheerful  m  this  part  of 
a  house.  Then  I  want  the  very  best*dish-pan 
and  drainer  that  can  be  had,  Mine  leaks 


and  there  are  none  to  suit  me  in  the  town 
stores  here.  I  should  like  one  of  those  ironing 
tables  that  forms  a  seat  when  not  in  use,  and 
though  only  a  small  thing  I  should  like  one  or 
two  large  cooking  spoons  that  would  not  break 
off  at  the  handle  when  one  gives  a  vigorous 
stir.  Those  seem  to  be  simple  things,  but  this 
may  be  a  hint  to  some  generous  husband  wish¬ 
ing  to  give  his  wife  a  labor-saving  gift. 

CANADIAN  HOUSEKEEPING. 

A  charming  hostess  is  Madame  Rochelle, 
the  owner  of  a  spacious,  substantial,  salmon- 
colored  brick  house  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and 
near  the  Bank  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Madame  Rochelle,  though  encumbered  with 
a  generous' supply  of  this  world’s  goods,  is  not 
averse  to  turning  an  honest  penny  by  receiv¬ 
ing  into  her  home  good-payiug  tourists,  who 
care  to  linger  in  the  beautiful  city,  beside  the 
beautiful  lake  shore,  during  the  lazy,  sultry, 
summer  time.  Madame,  though  short  in 
stature,  does  not  lack  breadth;  her  cheek  is 
rounded  and  firm,  a  pair  of  black  eyes  and  a 
ruddy  complexion  redeem  the  heavy  features 
from  coarseness.  In  her  apparel,  cleanliness 
and  economy  ore  noticeable.  From  the  smooth¬ 
ly  brushed  dark  hair  colled  low  upon  her 
shapely  head,  to  the  broad,  neatly  shod  foot, 
she  is  at  all  times  presentable,  though  the  un¬ 
expected  guest  finds  her  busy  with  preserving 
kettles,  dressing  fowls  for  the  market  or 
superintending  the  weekly  wash. 

“Tell  me  your  secret,  Madame?  Why  is  it 
that  you  get  so  much  comfort  from  so  little 
mousy,  are  never  hurried  and  yet  have  time 
for  outings  and  evenings  at  the  concert.  My 
dinuere  in  New  York  are  not  nearly  so  well 
served  as  yours,  and  I  am  in  constaut  fear  of 
having  my  own  work  to  do,  though  I  have  half 
a  dozen  servants.  You  keep  only  one  servant 
and  yet  you  find  time  to  rest.  How  do  you 
manage?”  Thus  inquired  one  of  Madame's 
tourist  guests,  a  New  Yorker,  possessing  both 
money  and  brains. 

“Oh,  I  have  no  secret  to  impart,  it  is  only 
this:  home  and  housekeeping  are  not  to  be 
learned  in  one  day.  The  mistress  of  a  bouse 
should  know  how  to  du  things  with  her  own 
hands  and  to  look  after  the  small  leakages  and 
wastes,  if  she  would  live  comfortably.  Ser¬ 
vants  are  quick  to  note  and  take  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  tbetr  mistress.  If  people  wish  to  be 
well  served,  they  should  serve  themselves. 
One  should  remember  the  eye  of  the  mistress 
is  more  than  the  hands  of  many  maids,  ill- 
directed.  Cauadiau  girls,  in  all  families,  are 
usually  trained  to  economical  habits,  and  the 
art  of  housekeeping;  hence,  when  installed  as 
mistresses  in  homes  of  their  own,  the  work  is 
a  light  one. 

In  choosing  furniture  l  am  careful  to  select 
plaiu  patterns,  always  avoiding  showy  ones, as 
they  soon  tire  the  eye  and  are  dust  and  filth 
gatherers.  Then  I  avoid  a  collection  of  little 
ornaments,  brackets,  paper,  wax  and  feather 
flowers,  which  are  bad  to  gather  dust.  For 
health's  sake,  perfect  cleanliness  in  the  home 
should  be  observed.  A  vigorous  warfare 
against,  dust  uutii  a  sweet,  pure  home  atmos¬ 
phere  is  gained,  means  healing  balm  to  deli¬ 
cate  lungs.” 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  kitchen  depart¬ 
ment,  Canadian  ladies  are  careful  to  make 
the  most  of  their  material,  and  little  is  wasted 
by  them.  The  old-fashioned  Canadian  cook 
uses  aromatic  herbs  in  a  great  profusion  as 
seasonings,  in  preparing  soups,  salads,  meats 
and  fish  Even  the  city  housekeeper,  with 
limited  purse  and  apartments,  will  in  an  orna¬ 
mental  basket  or  pot  grow  thyme,  parsley, 
pepper  plants,  sweet-marjova,  etc.,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  homely  sage. 

It  is  a  help  to  the  housekeeper  to  have  a 
well-stored  closet,  where  an  ample  lunch  may 
be  hastily  chosen  for  the  unexpected  guest, 
from  pickles,  jams,  preserves,  cookies,  tart¬ 
lets,  or  slices  from  a  cuke  which  will  keep 
for  some  days,  while  steamed  brown  bread  is 
always  relished  and  is  a  good  “  stand-by,”  A 
few  things  handy  to  have  in  one's  “emergency” 
closet  are: 

MANGOES. 

Select  firm,  sound  green  peppers,  ami  add 
a  few  red  ones,  as  they  are  ornamental  and 
look  well  upon  the  table.  With  a  sharp  knife 
remove  the  top,  take  out  the  seed,  soak  over¬ 
night  in  salt  water,  then  till  w  ith  chopped  calt- 
bage  and  green  tomatoes,  seasoned  with  salt, 
mustard  seed  and  ground  cloves,  Sew  on  the 
t  >p.  Boil  vinegar  sufficient  to  cover  them, 
with  a  eup  of  brown  sugar,  and  pour  over  the 


iRtoUttucouia  gMvcrtlsiiifl. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Oastorla 
When  she  whs  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Oastorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  elung  to  Castorla, 
Wheu  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


mangoes.  Do  this  three  mornings,  then  seal. 

TOMATO  CATSUP. 

Cook  with  each  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  six 
minced  onions,  and  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
salt.  Boil  until  tender,  and  squeeze  through 
a  jelly  bag;  then  add  two  quarts  of  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  one  pound  of  sugar,  two  and  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  each  of  cinnamon  and  spice,  one  of 
cloves  and  mustard;  boil  slowly,  stirring 
often,  until  the  catsup  is  of  the  desired  thick¬ 
ness. 

BOAST  QUAIL, 

Rinse  well  and  steam  over  boiling  water 
until  tender,  then  dredge  with  flour,  and 
smother  in  butter;  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  roast  inside  the  stove;  thicken  the 
gravy ;  serve  with  green  grape  jelly,  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  paisley. 

TURKEY  SALAD, 

Pick  fine  the  white  meat  of  a  well  cooked 
turkey,  mix  with  an  equal  amount  of  finely 
chopped  cabbage,  season  with  pepper  and 
celery  salt.  Make  a  dressing  of  three  eggs, 
one-third  of  a  cupful  each  of  butter,  cream 
aud  vinegar,  a  tabkspoonful  each  of  mustard 
and  sugar,  mix  well;  add  the  vinegar  last; 
scald  and  stir  until  it.  thickens.  When  cool, 
thin  with  vinegar  and  pour  over  the  turkey. 
Garnish  with  lettuce  leaves  or  parsley. 

WILD  GRAPE  PICKLES. 

Pick  carefully  fresh  wild  grapes;  put  them 
into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  leaving  a  space  of 
two  inches  at  the  top,  pour  over  them  New 
Orleans  or  sorghum  molasses  until  covered, 
and  tie  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  a  thin 
cloth;  let  them  ferment,  and  then  they  are  fit 
for  the  table. 

mixed  pickles. 

Scald  in  salt  water,  until  tender,  cauli¬ 
flower  heads,  small  onions,  peppers,  cucum¬ 
bers  cut  in  dice,  nasturtiums  and  green  beans, 
then  drain  until  dry,  and  pack  into  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottles,  boil  in  each  pint,  of  cider 
vinegar  one  tabkspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoouful  of  salt  aud  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
mustard;  pour  over  the  pickle  aud  seal  care¬ 
fully. 

PLUM  custard  tartlets. 

One  pint  of  green  gage  plums,  after  being 
straiued  through  a  sieve;  one  large  eup  of 
sugar,  the  yelks  of  two  e^gs  well  beaten. 
\\  bisk  all  together  until  light  and  foamy; 
then  bake,  in  small  patty-pans,  shells  of  puff 
paste,  a  light  brown.  Then  fill  with  the  plum 
paste,  beat  the  two  whites  uut.il  stiff;  add  two 
tablespoonf ills  of  powdered  sugar,  spread  over 
the  plum  paste  and  set  the  shells  into  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  for  a  few  moments. 

The  Canadian  housewife  tries  to  rise  above 
little  auuoyauces;  aud  with"  tact  frequently 
tides  happily  over  embarrassing  events.  For 
instance,  1  was  lately  invited  to  a  dinner  giv¬ 
en  by  a  lady  uoted  for  her  dinner  giving, though 
by  no  means  a  rich  woman.  All  went  well 
until  the  fish,  taken  from  our  own  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  was  served ;  ooe  small  fish,  in  a  pretty 
platter,  hrow  n  aud  crisp,  was  placed  before 
each  guest,  when  lo!  at  the  first  cut,  those 
baked  fish  gave  forth  a  stench,  but  so  quickly 
were  they  removed,  while  our  hostess  contin¬ 
ued  to  talk  entertainingly,  that  the  awkward 
episode  was  scarcely  noted  by  t  he  guests.  Mad¬ 
ame  Le  Clere,  our  hostess,  afterward  assured 
me  that  it  was  something  which  would  not 
happen  again,  as  she  should  not  in  the  future 
permit  the  cook  to  buy  the  fish  from  the  veu- 
der,  though  he  warranted  them  fresh,  “  just 
caught." 

1  never  let  my  household  affairs  get  iu  a 
tangle.  By  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  plan¬ 
ning  ahead  and  working  in  a  leisurely  way,  I 
can  keep  things  comfortable  and  yet  find  time 
to  attend  a  concert  or  take  a  little  needed  re¬ 
creation.  KI.LA  GUERNSEY. 


APRICOT  PIES. 

DELICIOUS  DESSERTS  FROM  A  CAN  OF  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  APRICOTS. 

The  readers  of  the  Rural,  if  they  have 
given  due  heed  to  its  Domestic  Department, 
are  supposed  to  know  how  to  make  pastry,  so 
we  will  plunge  at  once  in  metlitis  res,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  plainest  variety. 

Having  lined  a  dish  with  paste,  and  an  hour 
previous  to  this  opened  and  turned  into  an 
eurthcru  bowl  the  can  of  fruit  to  be  used,  in 
order  to  allow  a uy  mustincss  time  to  disappear, 
you  will  with  a  silver  fork  lift  out  the  halvesof 
apricots,  laying  them,  concave  side  up,  on  the 
bottom  of  your  dish.  Dredge  ou  a  table 
spoonful  of  floor,  sprinkle  over  two  heaping 
tablespoon fuls  of  sugar,  strew  liberally  with 
stewed  raisins,  and  it  you  like  a  fat  pie,  re|H>at 
these  layers;  pour  over  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
juice,  put  ou  t  he  top  crust  and  bake.  Be  sure 
to  fasten  the  edges  tightly  and  cut  a  hole  in 
the  middle  for  the  steam  to  escape,  for  if  the 
juice  boils  out,  the  pie  will  be  dry. 

Au  open  pie  served  with  thick,  sweet  cream 
and  fine  sugar,  is  most  excellent.  For  this, 
line  a  dish  as  for  custard  pie,  with *a  ‘ 'pinched - 


in”  edge.  On  this  lay  the  halves  of  fiuit, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  cut  in  bits,  and  bake  until  the  crust  is 
done. 

An  apricot  meringue  pie  is  made  by  cutting 
the  apricots  fine  and  mixing  them  with  a  half 
cup  of  sugar  aud  the  beaten  yelk  of  an  egg; 
fill  the  crust  and  bake.  Take  from  the  oven, 
letr it  stand  for  two  or  tlu-ee  minutes,  cover 
with  a  meringue  made  of  the  beaten  white  of 
an  egg  and  one  tahlespoonful  of  sugar.  Bet 
back  iu  a  slow  oveu  until  it  turns  a  golden 
brown.  The  above  pie  can  be  made  into  a 
tart  without  the  addition  of  the  meriugue  by 
adding  criss-  cross  strips  of  pastry  when  the 
pie  is  first  put  into  the  oven. 

All  of  the  above  are  good  if  made  from  the 
dried  anil  stewed  apricots  instead  of  the 
canned,  and  are  much  cheaper. 

Stewed  dried  apricots  are  a  delicious  addi¬ 
tion  to  mincemeat.  They  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  minced  apples,  or  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  latter.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  a  beef’s  heart  is  excellent  for 
mincemeat,  as  is  also  a  neck  piece.  They  are 
the  sweetest  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  and  being 
free  from  “stringiness,”  can  be  chopped  finer 
than  other  lean  meats,  hrs.  l.  r. 

Los  Angeles. 


ROAST  WILD  DUCK 

W  ild  duck  should  not  be  dressed  too  soon 
after  being  killed.  If  the  weather  is  cold  it 
will  be  better  for  being  kept  several  days. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oveu,  letting  it  remain  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  without  basting  to  keep  in  the 
gravy",  then  baste  frequently  with  butter  and 
water.  If  over-done  it  loses  flavor — 30  to  40 
minutes  iu  the  right  kind  of  an  oven  being  suf¬ 
ficient.  Serve  on  a  very  hot  dish,  and  send  to 
table  as  hot  as  possible  with  a  cut  lemon  and 
the  following  sauce:  Put  in  a  tiny  saucepan 
a  tahlespoonful  each  of  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  mushroom  catsup,  a  little  salt  and  Cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Mix  well,  make  it  hot,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard. 
Pour  into  a  hot  gravy  boat. 

QUEEN  MAB'S  PUDDING. 

Throw  into  a  pint  of  new  milk  the  thin  rind 
of  a  lemon,  heat  it  slowly  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  and  keep  at  the  boilingpoiut  until  strongly- 
flavored.  Sprinkle  in  a  small  pinch  of  salt, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  finest 
isinglass.  When  dissolved,  strain  through 
muslin  into  a  clean  saucepan  with  five  ounces 
of  powdered  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  rich 
cream.  Give  the  whole  one  boil,  stir  it 
briskly  and  add  by  degrees  the  well-beaten 
yelks  of  ti  ve  eggs.  Next  thicken  the  mixture 
as  a  custard  over  a  slow  tire,  taking  care  not 
to  keep  it  over  the  fire  a  moment  longer  than 
necessary-;  pour  it  into  a  basin  aud  flavor  with 
orange  flower  water  or  vanilla.  Stir  uutii 
nearly  cold,  then  add  two  ounces  of  citron 
cut  iu  thin  strips  and  two  ounces  of  candied 
cherries.  Pour  into  a  buttered  mold.  For 
sauce  use  any  kind  of  fruit  sirup.  cook. 

pearl  tapioca. 

One  quart  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three 
tafalespoo  ti  fills  of  pearl  tapioca  (soak  in  water 
over-night),  three  eggs.  Heat  the  milk  and 
beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
place  upon  the  hot  milk  and  cook  so  you  can 
touch  the  linger  lightly  te  them  without  the 
eggs  adhering,  Do  not  cook  toolong.it  will 
lie  tough  aud  heavy.  Take  off  with  spoon  or 
skimmer,  add  the  beaten  yelks  of  eggs,  tapi¬ 
oca  and  sugar,  and  cook  ten  minutes,  c.  J.  s. 
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Have  You  Heard 

What  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  thousands  in  the 
cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis,  and  even  Consumption? 
For  this  class  of  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  stands  far  ahead  of 
all  other  specifics. 

George  W.  Dick,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
says:  “Two  years  ago  L  took  a  severe 
cold,  which,  being  neglected,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by 

A  Terrible  Cough. 

I  lost  flesh  rapidly,  had  night,  sweats, 
ami  was  soon  confined  to  my  bed.  A 
friend  advised  the  use  of  AVer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  I  began  to  take  this  medicine 
and.  before  finishing  the  first  bottle,  was 
able  to  sit  op.  Four  bottles  effected  a 
perfect  cure.’' 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  «T.C.  Ayer  \  Co.,  Lowell,  Muss. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  #5. 


OLDsioo. 

We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results  from  eight  weeks’  trial  of  Sheridan's 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
post-orttee  for  particulars.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  &  UO., 
22  custom  Uovsg  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


The  BEST  PERIODICALS  forthe  HOME. 

HIRPER’S  PERIIDICUS. 


Per  A  cars 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE . $4  00 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY .  4  CO 

HARPER’S  BAZAR .  4  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE .  2  00 

HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY 

(One  Number  a  week  for  52  weeks) . 10  00 

List  sunt  free  on  application. 


Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 


The  most  popular  ami  successful  periodicals  for 
family  reading  ever  published^— Ohinago  Inter  Ocean. 

There  Is  nothin?  more  conducive  to  wholesome 
pleasure,  amt  to  the  creation  In  the  family  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  moral  condition,  than  the  persistent  use  of  these 
periodicals.  They  are  as  familiar  as  household  words, 
and  arc  administered  with  such  high  Immunity  and 
wisdom  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  en¬ 
gines  of  civilization  In  existence.—  N.  F.  Sun. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE.  N.  Y. 


NOTICE.— Messrs.  Hakpkk  &  Br.OTirERS  are  in¬ 
formed  that  persons  falsely  representing  themselves  -o 
be  agents  for  Harper's  Periodicals  are  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  rherefo-r  at  unauthorized  rotes,  giving  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  name  i/THarper  St  Beotiiers. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  money  by  such  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  it  is  requested  that,  in  purchasing  from  parties 
assuming  to  represent  Harper  &  Brothers,  payment 
be  made  by  Bank  Draft  or  Post  office  Money  Order,  pay¬ 
able  to  the  order  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  Xew  York. 


harpfr's  catalogue,  of  betwepn  three 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Ten 
Cents  in  Postage-Stamps. 


DO  T1IE  FARMERS 

Of  the  United  States 

Willi  THE  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF? 

This  qnestion  Is  asked  by 

THE  NEW-YORK  TRIBUNE 

with  a  view  to  elicit  the  exact  facts  on  this  important 
question.  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  believes  that 
IT  there  Is  to  be  any  revision  of  the  Proieeuve  Tariff 
It  must  be  made  strictly  In  the  line  of  Protection  to 
American  farms,  mines,  factoctes  and  fisheries.  THE 
TRIBUNE  believes  the  agricultural  Interests  of  Amer¬ 
ica  favor  Protection— Indeed  a  higher  protection  on 
some  things  than  at  present,  wool  for  Instance.  It 
asks  for  replies  to  certain  questions,  and  will  print 
the  exact  facts  when  the  replies  are  all  in.  The  ques¬ 
tions  are: 

1.  What  has  been  the  result  of  Protection,  on  value 
of  your  farm,  cost  of  toots,  etc.,  the  general  profits  of 
your  business,  and  the  opportunities  of  vour  children, 
as  eomrnred  with  free-trade  times? 

2.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  wool-growing  or  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  In  1SSJ'? 

3.  Do  yon  favor  a  maintenance  of  a  Protective  tar¬ 
iff  on  American  Industry  at  large?  If  not,  why? 

4.  Do  you  favor  Protection  on  agriculture?' 

5.  Upon  what  manufactures,  if  any  do  you  want 
the  Protection  either  raised  or  lowered? 

(I.  U poti  what  agricultural  products,  if  any,  do  you 
want  the  Protection  either  raised  or  lowered? 

The  privilege  of  replying  Is  limited  to  actual  sub¬ 
scribers  to  THE  fRlTtUNE.  The  replies  should  be 
short.  In  monosytablea  where  possible.  Renders  arc 
asked  to  reply  by  postal  card.  The  questions  may  be 
referred  to  by  their  numbers.  Replies  should  all  be 
mailed  by  or  before  January  22.  Please  address  'THE 
TRIBUNE,  New  York,”  aud  Indorse  the  postal  card 
•'Tariffilnqulry.” 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  *1  00  A  YEAR. 

SEMI-WEEKLY,  $t-2  OO  A  A  EAR. 

THE  TRIBUNE.  New  York. 


Humphreys’ 
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DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
Book  of  all  Diseases, 
Cloth  &Gold  Binding 

144  iBttli  SuW  Kiigraring, 

*  VI1.KD  FRF.R. 
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Ily*pe|i*ln.  Rilimts  Stomach . 25 

sup(irr«»r4  or  Painful  Periods . 25 

Whites,  too  Froiuse  Periods . . 25 

Droun.  t  ’dtigh.  Difficult  Breathing . 25 

Salt  Hlteiiil).  EtysipcUs,  Kru  prions.,  .25 

It  heuinatism.  Rheumatic  Pams .  .25 

Fever  and  Ague,  ''hills,  Malaria . 50 

Riles,  Blind  or  Bleeding..  . .50 

IVlarrh.  Intluen.-a.  ' 'old  in  the  ITe.ui  .50 
Whuoping  Cough,  ' Violent.  I  'onghs.  .50 
General  Debility  .Physical  Weakness  .50 

Kidney  Di.ease .  .50 

Nertous  Debility  . 1,00 

l  riuary  Weakness.  Wottiiur  Red..  .50 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Palpitation  1  .OO 

SPEC!  FICS. 

Sold  tiv  Prurgists.  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

price—  ill  tU'IIUkts'BkDHl.xb  CO.  10‘JKullunSU  X.K. 


Ji.V25.00  Agents’  Profits  per  .Mouth,  will 

prove  it  or  pay  forfeit.  New  Portraits  Just  out.  A 

C3.su  sample  sent  free  to  all.  — - 

W.  H.  UHtDKSTKR  A  son,  28  BomTStreet.  New  York 


ALL  FOR  24  OEM  S 


\\  .*■  ytu>*  1-,‘tiuou  t*t»f  k  In  Lie  u*xt  •  e  j..  .t  i .  <•,  bi  t.  loc 
60  DAYS  *-■!•  i  Ail  the  f0lk>wln„-  utrouly  24  iVii  is  10  Pieces 
Clu'ii  o  NV<v  oul  Popular  Mush  .( ill! stxe.  thu  iy  pilut.il,  200  KK- 
Kint  IW-cn*in  OiitlliKisLir  St-unplug  xml  i.v-v.  n  r  I  vj 

wIPopuUr  Soiitxl  uel  »iri  call  :cDistir*m  t  MIKA  DO  i 

‘‘ORE  AM  FACES,”  i’LOVE.  LOVE 
LOVE,”  ‘“SAILINC.”  ■  .etc, .  «  *mi*  n  of 

IScW  ttl  LUeS  ind  Con u  11,1  tUTiS-,  pV.T  JL’K  tilO  thine  for  pic¬ 

nic  .m<!  aooul  pm  ti.*,  j  .0  >|0<f«  \oi Just  .  ►.aiitcis.  77 
Trtoks  |  -4  ,  7i)t>  1‘uiQe*,  .ill  fcltnl*.  r*;  POf  i  1-  G  imcs,  a 

kV>T*t  rot)  Amm-tatr,  Irudv-stinc  M  sterioua 

}'icU.m§#iiu;0 roAtUnOu t>»  t\  1  urvea  1  ul*1  ,  W  *.  \V  wli'seint 
nllof  tliii  QhjYv  in  di  d  t*n  kt£u  to  nay  p:vp*M  loi 

24  eta.  in  posl*£o  stamps;  .  __ 

3  packages  50  ct8j  7  for  $1  •.*•)  WORLD  Wr  Ci  CO.* 
Ajji^ss  ait  orders  to  j|22  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  8,  1887. 

The  first  week  of  the  new  year  briugs  the 
usual  batch  of  messages  from  the  Governors  of 
States  and  the  mayors  of  cities.  Taken  gen¬ 
erally,  these  documents  reflect  in  a  noticeable- 
way  the  importance  which  labor  has  been  as¬ 
suming  as  a  political  clement  of  late.  A  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  who  de¬ 
votes  much  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  labor  to  the  State.  He  commends  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  “the  propriety  of  lessening  the  hours  of 
the  daily  labor  of  workingmen  sO  far  as  the 
same  can  be  properly  controlled  or  regulated 
by  law,”  and  suggests  also  that  the  demands 
of  wage-workers  for  increased  compensation 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  suggests,  further,  the  establishment 
of  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  “Labor 
Day,”  advises  the  amendment  of  the  law  re¬ 
lating  to  the  collection  of  wages  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  re¬ 
lating  to  conspiracies,  advocates  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  commission  to  examine  the 
whole  subject  of  the  grievances  of  labor,  and 
recommends  that  the  existence  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  be  extended  for  a  term 
of  years.  Other  suggestions  of  the  Governor 
relate  to  the  regulation  of  the  tenement 
houses  iu  the  large  cities  of  the  State  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  a  course  of  manual  training  in 
the  public  school  system,  and  the  providing 
by  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  trades 
unions.  Evidently  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  our 
legislators  just  at  present.  The  messages  of  the 
Governors  of  most  of  the  other  States. also.eon- 
tain  all  or  most  of  these  recommendat  ions  . . . 
It  is  said  by  some  that  the  President  is  rapidly 
recovering:  by  others  that  his  condition  is 

really  serious . 

Houston,  Texas,  is  following  the  example  of 
Memphis  some  years  ago,  and  of  a  few  other 
cities  which  have  surrendered  their  charters 
to  avoid  paying  their  honest  debts.  Houston 

owes  about  81 ,600,000. ...  . Sir  John  A. 

Macdonald,  the  Dominion  Premier,  has  re¬ 
solved  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  “appeal  to 
the  country.”  awl  writs  for  a  new  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament  will  be  issued  to-day: 
elections  to  take  place  Feb.  fi.  Delay  would 
be  tantamount  to  defeat  of  the  Conservatives, 
which  seems  probable  anyhow,  Liberals 

jubilant . Natural  gas  is  failing  in 

several  of  the  mills  in  Pa.,  and  as  “power  ’ is 
thus  stopped,  large  numbers  of  men  are 
forced  into  idleness— 1.200  compulsorily  idle 

at  Sharon,  Pa  . The  National  Debt  was 

reduced  $8,000,000  in  December . Wall 

Street,  holders  of  850,000,600  defaulted  South¬ 
ern  State  bonds  are  eudeavoring  to  have  the 
Government  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
$4,000,000  of  such  bonds  held  in  trust  for  In¬ 
dian  tribes . Barnutu’s  “Living  Skele¬ 
ton”  is  dead,  weighing  48  pounds. . . . There 

are  now  0,000  persons  in  this  city  awaiting 
trial  for  alleged  crimes  under  bail,  whose 
cases  cannot  be  reached  because  the  law  says 
jail  cases  must  have  the  preference.  There  is 
an  average  of  about  250  jail  cases  ou  hand, 
accumulating  faster  than  disposed  of.  and 
new  court,  facilities  arc  strenuously  demand¬ 
ed . . . . . . 

_ The  “rink  craze”  has  been  succeeded  by 

the  “toboggan  craze.”  Collected  weekly 
accounts  of  “coasting”  accidents  would  be 
about  as  lugubrious  as  an  account  of  u  battle. . . 
....“Jim  Cummings,”  | Wittrock.  of  St.  Jo.), 
ami  his  two  confederates,  have  pleaded  guilty 
of  the  St.  Louis  Pacific  train  robbery,  and 
been  sentenced.  Wittrock  and  Haight  to  seven, 
and  Weaver  to  five  yours’  imprisonment.  The 
first  robbed  to  pay  monev  advanced  by  his 
mother  to  start  him  in  the  coal  business  in 
Chicago;  the  others  because  they  were  poor. 
The  railroad  company  are  now  trying  to  prove 
messenger  Frotheringhain  an  accomplice,  to 
escape  an  action  for  heavy  damages  for  false 

imprisonment . For  a  consideration  of 

$1,050,000,  to  be  given  in  ten  annual  payments, 
the  Sioux  Indians  have  relinquished  all  but 
1,500,000  acres  of  their  lauds  at  the  Fort.  Rock 

Agency . John  Roach  is  hardly  likely  to 

live  out  the  week . , .The  whole  country 

from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  was  heavily  blank¬ 
eted  with  snow  last,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
. ...Minnesota  is  having  a  Little  Southern  ex¬ 
perience — two  Governors  have  been  sworn  in . . 
D.  A.  A.  Ames,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
Republican  Governor  McGill,  who  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  Legislature . At  two  o’clock 

last  Sunday  morning,  the  Baltimore  <fc  Ohio 
fast  train  which  left,  New  York,  Saturday, 
when  a  short  distance  past  Republic,  Ohio, 
running  fully  00  miles  au  hour,  collided  with 
a|freight  train  going  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Crash  terrible;  cars  telescoped;  fire  seized  on 


them ;  and  numbers  of  passengers  not,  killed  at 
once  were  roasted  to  death  while  piuned  down 
under  the  shattered  timbers.  Number  of 
known  deaths,  17.  The  most  disastrous  rail¬ 
road  accident  siuce  the  Ashtabula  horror  in 
1877.  The  freight  car  conductor  thought  he 
could  “make  another  station”  before  meeting 
the  express.  Many  more  or  less  severely 
wounded.  Survivors  complain  bitterly  of  the 
selfishness,  neglect  and  heartlessnoss  of  the 
railroad  officials.  Money  damages  for  deaths 

and  injuries  ought  to  be  heavy . 

At  New  Year’s  a  large  number  of  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  and  other  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  among  them  the  Boston  Herald  and 
some  other  newspapers,  agreed  to  give  their 
employes  a  proportion  of  their  profits  the 
coming  year,  by  way  of  experiment,  after 
reserving  the  interest,  on  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty -a  movement  steadily  extending  for 
some  years,  generally  with  satisfactory  results 
. .  Slight  earthquake  iu  parts  of  Smith  Car¬ 
olina  and  Texas  Tuesday.  No  damage . 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  a  now  telephone 
company  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  operate  in 

seventeen  counties,  will  be  signed  to-day . 

- *-+-* - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

^  ; 

Saturday,  January  8, 1887. 

There  is  really  little  foreign  news  of  inter¬ 
est.  To  fill  up  their  columns  and  keep  inter¬ 
est  alive,  the  newspapers  have  every  day  long 
stories  of  political  movements  and  complica¬ 
tions,  which  are  contradicted  next  day,  re¬ 
affirmed  the  day  after,  modified  the  following 
day,  and  scouted  or  reiterated  in  the  original 
or  a  modified  form  ou  the  succeeding  day; 
and  this  sort  of  “news”  is  hashed  up  dav  after 
day  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Iu  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  which 
was  broken  up  a  fortuight,  ago  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the  most 
radical  of  his  party,  has  not  yet  been  recon¬ 
structed,  as  neither  Ilartington  nor  Chamber¬ 
lain.  Liberal-Unionist  leaders,  would  consent 
to  form  a  coalition  Ministry;  Goschen,  a  Jew, 
a  minor  “leader,”  was  not  so  punctilious,  and 
has  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
equivalent  to  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. . 

Anti-rent  movement  still  active  in  Ireland. 
Most  landlords  have  reduced  reuts  from  80  to 
50  per  cent,  Strong  Government  pressure  on 
the  others  to  do  likewise.  Trials  for  agrarian 
offences  carried  on  by  packed  juries  to  which 
no  Catholic  is  admitted.  Judges  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  vast,  body  of  the  people. 
Discontent  and  suffering  great  and  wide¬ 
spread:  open  outrages  held  in  check  bv  politi¬ 
cal  leaders.  Discontent  with  landlordism  and 
church  dues  rapidly  increasing  and  spreading 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Distress  among 
tenant-farmers  and  agricultural  laborers, 
only  a  little  leas  than  that  among  operatives  in 
mines-,  factories  and  works  of  all  kinds.  Labor 
generally  growing  turbulent  from  want  and 

desperation . . . . . . 

_ On  the  Continent  all  the  rnlers  at  New 

Year’s  spoke  hopefully  or  confidently  of  the 
preservation  of  peace;  but  every  nation  is 
straining  every  nerve  in  preparing  for  war 
in  spring.  Germany  has  just  ordered  all 
officers  and  soldiers  absent  ou  furlough  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  army.  Russia  has  just  ordered  a 
vast  number  of  now  repeating  rifles  to  be 
turned  out  as  fast  as  possible.  France  has  or¬ 
dered  1. 000  of  a  new  form  of  matrailleuse  or 
Gatling  guns;  and  so  with  all  other  countries. 
Practice  iu  dri  Ring  aud  marksmanship  is  con¬ 
stant.  Meanwhile  all  the  working  classes  are 
pinched  or  starving,  owing  to  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  tremendous  standing  armies, 
and  providing  the  new  weapons  which  are 
successively  rendered  necessary  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  latest  discoveries  In  any  one;  for 
it  will  never  do  for  any  of  the  great  or  little 
Powers  to  fall  behind  the  others  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  death-dealing  implements . 

During  the  week  there  have  been  constant 
contradictions  and  affirmations  of  the  alleged 
special  ulliunc  •  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
Do  Blowftz,  the  London  Times  Paris  corres¬ 
pondent,  ami  the  biggest  frog  in  the  puddle, 
alone  knows  of  it.  All  the  special  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  Other  papers  and  the  Times’ cor¬ 
respondents  at  other  capitals  deny  it;  and  our 
papers  are  full  of  cablegrams  and  editorials 
about  it.  It  was  said  that  the  alliance  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  case  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Austria  Germany  would  hold  aloof,  and  that 
1  iussiu  should  do  1  i  ke  wise  i  f  hostili ties  occurred 

between  Germany  and  France . Nothing 

new  with  regard  to  the  Bulgarian  muddle _ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  8, 1887. 

The  Eighth  National  Convention  of  the  “so- 
called”  American  Agricultural  aud  Dairy 
Association  has  been  called  in  New  York 
City  February  8  and  l* . At  the  meet¬ 

ing  of  tho  New  Mexico  Cattle  and  Horse 
Growers’  Association,  closed,  at  Santa  Fe, 
Thursday ,resolutions  were  adopted  commend¬ 
ing  to  cattlemen  the  yards  in  West  St.  Louis 


and  opposing  the  Miller  Commission  bill,  but 
favoring  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with 
increased  powers.  Colonel  J.  W.  Dwyer, 
President  of  tho  Association,  was  chosen  to 
go  to  Washington  in  the  interests  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation . The  Dolores  Land  and  Cattle 

Company  of  Texas  has  made  an  assignment, 
being  overwhelmed  with  half  a  million  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  Mora  failures  of  Cattle  “kings.” 

“  barons”  and  “syndicates”  probable . It 

is  estimated  that  there  are  0,000  unlicensed 

dogs  in  this  city;  7,500  are  licensed . 

. .  The  Illinois  State  Live  Stock  Commission 
has  paid  all  the  expenses  incident,  to  the 
slaughter  of  the.  quarantined  cattle.  The 
net  receipts  of  the  Commission  from  the  sale 
of  the  meat  were  $85,398.  The  original  ap¬ 
propriation  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
for  paying  the  owners  of  animals  slaughtered 
by  the  State  was  $50,000.  Of  this  amount 
$2,500  were  used  m  the  slaughter  of  glandered 
horses,  leaving  $47,500  iu  the  treasury. 
With  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
distillery  beef  thei’C  were  $82,898  in  the  treas¬ 
ury.  Tho  total  amount  paid  the  cattle  own¬ 
ers  is  $63,243.  The  last,  of  the  original  appro¬ 
priation  was  expended  last  Saturday.  All  the 
expenses  of  the  quarantine,  aggregating  $10,- 
000,  were  paid  by  the  General  Government, 
There  are  now  about  1,000  cattle  still  in  quar¬ 
antine . All  the  cattle  in  the  neighbor¬ 

hood  have  been  examined  during  the  past 
week  and  the  diseased  and  exposed  are  quar¬ 
antined.  Commissioner  Column  complains 
bitterly  of  the  carelessness  and  inefficiency 

of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commissioners . 

. The  Board  of  Directors  <>f  the  California 

State  Agricultural  Society  is  urging  the  State 
Congressional  delegation  to  use  every  effort  to 
secure  the  adoptiou'of  tho  Hatch  Bill,  which 
provides  for  the  endowment  of  experimental 
stations.  Other  agricultural  bodies  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country  are  also  moving  in 

the  matter . The  Louisiana  orange  crop, 

which  has  just  been  harvested,  is  said  to  be 
loss  than  one-tenth  of  the  average,  and  the 
fruit  is  retailing  at  New  Orleans  at  30  to  50 
cents  a  dozen,  against  10  to  30  cents  at  the 

corresponding  time  last  year. . . 

The  managers  of  the  Citrus  Fair  of  Northern 
California,  now  being  held  at  Chicago,  say 
that  the  California  wine  vintage  of  1880  is  es¬ 
timated  at  20  OUO, 000  gallons,  of  which  more 
thun  two-thirds  was  produced  north  of 
San  Francisco.  California's  wine  vintage  of 

1888  is  estimated  at  33,000,000  gallons . 

....A  tract  of  land  on  the  western  shore  of 
Cayuga  Lake,  near  Canoga.  has  been  leased  to 
Rochester  parties  for  the  cultivation  of  frogs. 
The  raising  of  frogs  for  the  New  York  market 
has  come  to  he  a  recognized  industry.  There 
is  u  large  frog  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Waterloo  and  several  in  Canada,  and  still  the 

demand  is  greater  than  the  supply . The 

“National  Poultry  Union,”  so-called,  which 
for  four  years  has  held  a  big  show  of  poultry 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  this  city,  won’t 
hold  any  show  this  year,  as  poultry  breeders 

show  no  interest  in  the  matter .  Large 

numbers  of  cattle  in  transit  on  the  cars  in  the 
West  to  Chicago  and  other  markets,  have  been 
frozen  to  death  during  tho  “below  zero” 

weather  of  the  past  week . An  inter-Htate 

Convention  of  agricultural,  dairying  aud 
live  stock  associations  of  the  Gulf  States  is 
called  by  Gov.  McEnery  to  meet  at  Lake 
Charles,  La..  Fob.  23,  28  and  24.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  address  S.  A.  Knapp,  Lake  Charles 
La . According  to  the  Senate  Commit¬ 

tee  on  Transportation,  “Thirty-three  years  ago 
wo  produced  100, Oi  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  nud 
about  600,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  Twice 
iu  recent  yean?  we  have  reached  500,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  in  1S85,  the  corn  crop 
reached  1,800,000,000  bushels — a  five-fold  in¬ 
crease  in  wheat  and  a  throe-fold  increase  In 
corn.” . The  Duke  of  Bed¬ 

ford  has  remitted  the  whole  amount  of  the 
rents  of  tho  funnel's  and  other  tenants  on 
his  Bedfordshire  estates  for  the  current  half 

year . Glanders  is  working  lmvoc  among 

Verona,  N.  J.,  horses . Tho 

butterino  factories  of  C.  11.  Robinson  &  Co., 
in  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Moltiug  Company,  in  Allegheny,  closed 
down  Tuesday  on  account  of  the  State  law 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  being  declared  constitutional. 
Over  100  persons  are  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  There  are  $60,000  invested  m  the  two 
factories,  Over  1,500  tubs  of  oleo,  aver¬ 
aging  50  pounds  each,  have  been  sold  weekly 
in  the  Pittsburg  market.  Other  factories  in 

Pennsylvania  are  shutting  down  also. . . 

. .  In  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Coni 
meree,  ou  the  recommendation  of  the  Grain 
Inspection  Committee,  the  standard  weight  of 
u  bushel  of  ear  corn  in  that  market  has  been 
changed  from  70  to  68  pounds,  to  take  effect 
ou  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January . 


Success. 

If  success  be  the  tine  test  of  merit,  it  is  a 


settled  fact  t,bat“ /fro  toll’s  Bronchial  Troches ” 
have  no  equal  for  the  prompt  relief  of  Coughs, 
Colds  and  Throat  troubles.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 
Price,  25  cents. — Adv. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  January  8,  18S7. 

CHICAGO. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  is  %jc.  higher; 
No,  2  Red,  F>£c.  higher.  Corn,  .  lower. 
Oats,  L'e,  lower.  Flaxseed,  4e  higher.  Pork, 
35c,  higher.  Cattle,  a  trifle  higher.  Hogs, 
14  to  30c.  higher.  Sheep,  somewhat  higher. 

Chicago.— Wheat.-  The  highest  cash  prices  were  as 
fellows:  No  3  Spring,  »l  THltic  No  3  Spring,  7UJ4c; 
No  2  lied.  79\„o.  Owe.-  No.  3,  Il'bSe.  Oats.— No.  3. 
2«uc.  ‘ivit.  So.  9,  rise,  mnr.vv.  No. 2,  r.i !.(<•.  Flax- 
seed—  No  I.  :hc.  Timothy  Peed— Prime,  *  I  -  i.  Mess 
Poke- *13  35  |«r  hbl.  Lard  -WO.  short  mb  sides 
I  lo  use  I.  4«  30;  ilrv  salted  shoulders  f boxed!,  84  90; 
Short  clear  sides, (Uo*etn,  8«  m.  tlvitu-r  market  Arm, 
Creamery,  3SMH10e  Didry.  VI  to  Vfie.  Eggs,  27  to  38r. 
]>er  dozen  for  fresh,  ('at  n  k  —  Market  strong  and  10 
cents  higher.  Reeves,  good  In  fancy,  g4.9W-S.T0:  Com¬ 
mon  .  *a.S0A»  -I,?*-,  stork,  r«  mill  feeders.  *2..Vr>R  fifliCOWS, 
hulls  and  mixed,  SI.51  to  StfUO,  bulk.  4.’  85.  Tex 

as  f'nttle.  S3  30, <3  ;n.  Hon«.  Mnrlcei  strong  and  10 
cents  higher  ibtin  yesterday.  Rough  nmt  mixed, 
s |  70:  packing  and  shinning  41111191  !>5:  light 

weights.  Its  9051  i;:>!  skips,  *2  75-3)3  IX).  SHEEP. 
Common  slow  and  lower  at  41(31 50  good  to  extra 
steady  at  #1  35*.,  1  50:  Western,  S273«,4  2S,  Texans. 
$3(*4-  Lambs,  *4®S  51). 

St.  Louis, — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Winter  Wheat  is  lc. 
higher.  Coru.  14°.  higher.  Oats,  a  shade 
higher.  Butter,  creamery  1c.  higher  for  best, 
other  kinds  unchanged.  Eggs,  2c.  higher. 
Flaxseed,  steady,  Cattle  a  shade  higher  for 
best  in  all  classes.  Hogs,  25  to  30c,  higher. 
Sheep,  10  to  20c.  higher. 

Ht.  Loins— Wheat  -Lower-  No.  3  Red  Winter  cash, 
83u.tj  January.  come— Active  No.  i 

mixed.  Cash,  T.VmiSr.o:  May.  UtoTtJ^cv.  closing 
Hath.  Dull.  No  3  ( ‘ash,  28 '1  l(c.  R\  e  VI  5Wc 
Hav. -Quiet.  Timothy,  *8Stol3  30;  Prairie  §Sw,1050. 
ItuTTEn.  strong  Creamery.  21  2-V  :  dairy.  I5v23c. 
Rous  —Steady  at  74c.  Pi  vx  Rsico.-Klrmer  at  95c. 
POHK—  41250  I. Atm,-  Higher  al  mi*  10.  Rut  kmkats.  - 
Loose  lots,  long  clear.  *•;  10:  short  ribs.  *8  30:  short 
clear  Tloxed  lots  long  clear,  tttxhuri  ribs.  «tj  10; 

short  clear,  jV  ?V  Huron  strong  long  ct’Tir,  S*>  80; 
Short  ribs.  4(1  87W'^9B5,  short  clear,  «?  27  Items  - 
Steady  at  9*p»l0e.  Cattle.  Market  stronger  on  all 
grades;  brisk  demand  for  desirable  grades.  Cholee 
Heavy  Native  S|.-erB.  *4  S0G4  8H:  Pa.tr  to  Hood  Shipping 
Steer*.  «T  IHLul  :tn  Butchers  steers,  fair  to  choice, 

«;i*4  15:  Feeders  fair  to  good.  Wf  7ik-,/.  t  41);  Stockers, 
fair  'o  good,  *3 ,7V  «u-  Texans,  common  to  cholee,  *1  so 
to  :i  3',  Hoo«.— Market  ruled  active,  and  a  shade 
higher,  closing  steady;  nil  sold.  I’holce  heavy  and 
Ihl  tellers.  Select  Jons.  «l  75/1  «5-  Packing,  fair  to  good, 
41  50',/i  1 70;  Yorkers,  medium  to  fancy,  4-1  TO  ■>.  I  50.  Pigs, 
common  to  good,  as »tm4  2:i.  Sheep.  -Market  steady, 
common  to  fair,  «1  75(76 3  (ill;  medium  to  fancy,  $3  70 
(Si4  40 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Ntcw  Yoke.  Saturday.  January  8.  1887. 

State  op  the  51  auk  irr.  As  com  oared  with  cash  prices 
last  week,  flour  l«  5c  higher.  Ungraded  Red  Wheat 
44c.  higher:  No.  3  Red,  2e.  higher:  Corn  about  steady : 
No.  3  Oats  le.  higher:  white  2c.  higher;  Pork  25c.  to 
SI. 00  higher;  Rulier  a  IrlOe  higher;  Cheese  steady. 
Eggs.  5c.  higher;  Poultry,  1c.  to  IRje.  higher;  Fruits 
about  steady  Potatoes  Improving: 

Ft.oeit.  Fpkp  a  mi  Mkal  f  to n|i  ijuotallons:  Fine 
*7  SOS 3  10;  Nutierllne,  *2  1)55)340  Extra  Vo.  (3 30(3 
3(JV  riond  to  Fancy  Extra  state.  *H  f-lkat  10-  Com 
moo  lo'lood  Extra  Western  43  3093 (5  Hood  to 
choice  Extra  Western.  *H  71  is 5  30:  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  <  ihl".  43 '20 '(I  3':  OQOd  to  choice  *1  2v.,,'  35; 
Common  Exlrn  Minnesota.  13  2093  55:  clear.  *3  7r,',u 

1  15-  Rye  Mixture.  43  75  '  l  5:  sirnlght  *1  15*4  75  Pnt- 
eni,C4  liras  40:  Hak«ir«‘  *x»rt  * i—  i  7  >  Bt  Louis  Com¬ 
mon  to  Fair  Extra  43  250-1:  Fair  lo  Good  41  03G)4  75; 
Good  to  Very  choice  *4  WKcn  :!*•  Patent  Winter 
Wheat  Extra.  *1  30045  'll  “By  51111  Extra  Tor  West 
Indies  *1  7";  market  closed  firm  s.it-TirniiN  Etontt.— 
Common  lo  Fair  Extra  ut  83  304*3  90,  and  Kalr  lo 
Cholee  41-1,3  ”>  Rye  flour.  'sneerll'n  ,  s  !  :n  *3  15. 
Core  mbai.  Dull.  Yellow  Western  quoted  at  «"  Mk* 

2  75  and  Brandywine  at  «2  TV,o2 “5.  Ruckwiii  at  Flour. 
-Quoted.  SI  8.V91  95.  Feed.— Ring  moderately,  with 
•10  lbs.  at  75oA80e.  for  spring  ami  frjk-  '"0c.  for  wluicr- 
01  |bs.  at  78c:  80  lbs.  at  40c;  WO  lbs.  at  so .» 95c;  sharps  at 
95e(„,«b  and  rye  feed  at  706475c.  12,1X41  bugs  rice  feed 
sold  tit  i&e.) 

Grain— Wheat.-  Ungraded  Spring, 

Mixed  Spring  and  winter,  92e.  Ungraded  Red,  91 
(rt  llRvC.:  No.  3  Red  92',(!I24<-’;  No  2  Red.  UHoi  No.  1  Red. 
97e;  Extra  Red,  9 1  h  •  ltSRJe;  No.V  bed  for  January,  92R. 
6t 9 'Wc  (10.  for  February.  9:iU-.i9iq;  do. for  March, 
;ir,;> 9  .tie  do,  for  April,  Wi'.ji*97c  do.  for  Ma  v.OJt^-^dSLjc; 
do.  for  June.  93t4  -i99t4c:  do.  for  July. 'rib,  gc-tofu-do.  for 
August,  99U;tMl4le;  do.  for  September  ii.bF-,,1  U0»t: 
do  for  December,  L'W.i  tt milky.  -Ungraded  Canada 
a*73c.  Cora  Ungraded  Mixed,  a’  47 '•*  ISsic:  No  3.  hie; 
Steamer.  PiL;  ,4ir,'ic;  No  2.  IV1  l7S,e-  Yellow,  44c:  Un¬ 
graded  While,  tote:  No.  2  for  January.  47 .<  ITWe;  do. 
for  February.  |s'-< ,a18'isc:  <1o.  for  'lav.  Jlteasiafc. 
oats.- No  H nt  Y)' lc:  do.  White.  W'-i"  lie  Vo.  2.  T>‘4c; 
do.  While  I  b.kf.'e:  1.  While,  !c:  Mixed  West¬ 

ern,  3tka37i!  ilo.  White  do.  37 ■' P-c:  While  State,  41) 
(.)  I  V:  Vo  2  for  January.  AM,  -  ’retie;  do.  for  February, 
MIL <.36  8  16c;  do  for  May.  3?',»>37  8-|f>e. 

Provisions.  Pork.-  Mess.  <] noted  at  412(313  so  for 
One  Year  old.  and  *W  >11  for  Family  Mess:  *11415 
for  Clear  Unek-  and  *W  'detdi  for  Fxira  Prime. 
Beef.  CUv  Fxira  India  Mess.  Exlrn  Mess  in 

barrel*  *7  rOD-e  Packet.  *8  80649-  Plate.  *8r«i«H  fin. 
Rkkh  Hams  — Qitotod,  vito  19  <*>.  Crr  Meat*  Pickled 
B.  lite*  12  n,  average,  B»ir.  Pickled  Shoulders,  "(vc; 
Pickled  Hams.  9Vjc.;  Smoked  Hams.  HHiw  10b,e; 
srnoked  Shoulders.  <A»e  >lmm,K«.  Long  and  Short 
Clear,  8.1V-:  Long  Clear  Iu  New  York  1  '  at  West, 
Short  Clear.  L.  I  s';  Igtng  and  Short  Clear,  6  1V6  fi.20c. 
Drk**ki)  Hogs  citv  Heavy  t<>  Light  ut  6«(<rfWe; 
figs,  fitge.  Laud.  Vvc*tern  Steam  spot  nuoted,  I!  83R. 

city  steam ,  li.nOci  Cou linen t.  :  10c:  Sotilh 
American.  7.35c;  January,  i'.htci  February,  fi.g.36i«89c; 
March.  •'•.9i;'i«fi.9Sc;  April,  7.IM<a?.05c,  May,  7. 10* 7.1 3c 
.lime,  7  20c. 

HerTi'li  -F|g':i  creamery  °3c;  Western,  ljest,  90c: 

do  prime,  Slid  Sle:  do.  - . . I  'l  -  '  do.  Ilt'ie.  I-  -I 

do.  Jute-  prime,  2(l-»2ie:  stale  Dairy,  half  (ubs,  m-st. 
27(7i 2S:  do.  half  llrkla,  tubs,  line,  34  » 3*>e-  do.  half  Hr 
kins,  tub*,  good,  3"  •' 77c;  half  firkins,  common.  l'P-MRo; 
Welsh  nils.  best.  3-3c:  Welsh  Hitts,  prime,  32d)23o:dnlry 
flrklus,  best.  21', t' 35,  dairy  llrkllis,  prime  31  »  2*;  West¬ 
ern  imPuHon  creamery  hesr,  2,5'giStle •  IndlaHon 
Creamery,  fair  and  good,  S>i--  22e:  Wealrru,  ilnlry.  line 
22>:ii2:ic;  ilo.  common.  I3.  >  I'le  'Vi-stern  Factory,  poor, 
KtfMOr;  Factory,  best  Iowa.  #1*38. 

Ciikksk. — Btate  factory,  fancy,  colored,  l  V;  State 
factory,  fancy,  white,  He:  State  factory  good  and  line, 
12, td2Ue,  State  fnelotV.  fair.  41  <11*  if;  Stale  fnelory, 
etnnition,  |o-Ah>3(c;  Stale  faetory,  light  skims,  UMille; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  flat.  i?‘j  >  i2MSe;  Ohio  factory,  good, 
lvnitsylvunlii  skims,  v:>t'<<  -'he. 

Eiio*  stale  S5e-  Wextcrti.  Ih'sI.  3|  ,i  yie-.ijouthcrn.  32 
dale;  Limed  Slate.  23*  .’ie;  do.  Curtttdlttn,  3li(*32(4e; 
ilo.  W extern, 

Pocltrv.  Li»k —Chickens,  ni-nr  by  per  It,,  at  8649c; 
Chickens,  Western,  per  n,  sc:  fowls.  Jersey.  State, 
and  Pennsylvania, per  <»..’2  >  'He:  fowls  Western,  per  tb, 
i2’.i,13e  roosters,  old,  per  tb.  fidule:  -urkeys.  per  in/,# 
12e  ducks,  western'  net  pair,  nif  iiOc  geese  western, 
per  pair  *1  V2>*l  5P;  pigeons,  tier  pair.  .Hl-cUe. 

Potd.Tnv.  t)ne*«BP  Turkeys  Jersey,  per  Tb.  12*1  let 
turkeys.  Marylnnd  and  Delaw ar\-.  prime,  per  lb,  at  12 
GiIHr.  do.  State,  eholce.  per  lb.  at  12*1  V.  do..  West¬ 
ern.  choice  ‘o  faoe-V.  12 '#l3e:  dll,  Western,  goo  1  to 
prime,  u  •>  12c  do, western,  fair,  id 8c;  eldekens.  I’lilla 
iVlphla  dry  nlekwl.  14  41V:  do  B'lokx  Cuuuiy.  l2-> I3e; 
tin,  Jersey,  drv-paekod,  U(,»d2c:  il",  ami  fowls,  Slate, 
ivnnsylraula,  ami  Maryland,  to  lOC!  <lo  western.  Info 
rlor.cGc  old  cooks,  per  lb.  3e;  (1u<  ks  m>i  lug.  Pl.lladel 
phln  per  lb,  1  KslHt"  do.  Jersey,  per  n>,  l3(»14o;  do.  State, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  prime.  1  6418c:  do.  west¬ 
ern.  dry  packed,  per  m.8/ffi9e;  do.  spring,  western,  In 
ferior,  ii(>48c;  geese,  Philadelphia,  prime,  I2@13c;  do 
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do,  Maryland,  per  to,  1l<§,l3c;  do,  western,  per  to,  9® 
lie:  squabs,  white,  per  doz,  83  00;  do,  dark,  per  doz, 
1  75. 

Fruits.— Krbsh. -Apples. -King,  per  bbl,  at  83®4: 
Baldwins,  per  bid.,  at  *2*5^325;  Bellflower,  per  bbl. 
$2  <j/9;  i.rectilng*,  p(*r  bbl,  *:|86a  SO.  Grape*.— Catawba 
at  SBHe.  per  to;  ('rail berries,  at  «'M  lu  for  Cape  Cod 
best;  *M«(,s  nil  for  choice;  Jersey,  al  $2v.1  SO  perorate. 

FriLTfs.  iiiiiicp.— Appier.  Fancy  Evaporated,  12^® 
129ie,:  do.  choice,  do.  at  Ilhi«j  i2e;  do.  prime,  lie  do. 
Tenncsse  qrs,  -es  do.  Slate,  wlleed,  -  e;  do.  southern, 
.siloed,  prime  at  4*->. . i ;>e :  do.  North  Carolina.  fan¬ 
cy  Him  dried,  new,  TWiiftcj  do.  ilo.  choice,  hi.-;  do.  do. 
prime  1‘eaeher-  —  North  Carolina  peeled,  choice 
new,  IS:  do.  do,  do.  fancy,  new,  ninol’e;  do.  Georgia, 
choice.  IDlSilMc;  do.  do.  prime  fancy,  new,  15c,  do. 
Georgia  c.  (lorries,  pit  ted,  l&rf-fite.  Raspberries— 


NOW  READY!  A  New  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 


GRINDS 

FINE  FEE I>  &TABLE 
tl  E  A  I.,  T  O  B  A  C  C  O 
sTA  I.K*  n rid  HTEMH, 
DBIOS,  SKKJES, 
CHEMICALS,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars, 

A.  Rickard, 

1  III  John  St..  N.  Y. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  CULTURE  OF  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN; 

Vrofuxt'Uf  illustrated.  373  poffrA.  J’rlce,  pox t- pet  tit,  $3.00. 

The  immense  aud  mipreoedentod  sale  of  the  earlier  editions  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit”  indicates 
tlie  estimate  of  its  vulne  us  a  thoroughly  pmetonl  wprk.  Tile  NEW  BOOK,  just  issued,  contains  the 
best  of  tho  form  or  work,  with  large  additions  drawn  from  tbo  author’s  added  years  of  experience. 

„  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  ll‘°  P»«e*)  we  send  ont 

this  year  in  an  Illuminated  cover.  It  is  replete  with  new  engravings  of  thu  choicest  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  contain*,  besides,  2  beantiful  colored  platen,  and  very  full  instructions  ou  all  gar¬ 
den  work.  Altogether,  It  is  the  best  ever  offered  by  us,  and,  we  believe,  is  the  most,  complete  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  1(1  cents  (in  stamps),  which  may  be  deducted  from 
first  order,  or  sent  FREE  to  nil  purchaser*  of  the  Now  "GARDENING  FUR  REG  FIT."  offered  above. 


BRICK 


MACHINE 


bkan-i.  Marrows  choice  new,  *1  9M&2  00;  Mediums 
choice  pew.  $ i  :,(i(ii  i  nil;  I'ea  new,  si  mi.  Red  kidneys, 
new,  -SI  liili'i  1  70,  W  hite  kidneys,  choice  new, SI  9dm2  0J, 
California  limn  flat,  *i  Sruci  uo;  Green  pease, 81 0 1<«. 1 50. 

CorroN.  -rnif  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

Now  Orleaus. 

„  „  Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . ,...(.13-16  7  7 

Strict,  ordinary .  7,4  7  7  16  7  5-lfl 

Good  ordinary.  . 8  S-tti  8W 

Strlcl  Good  Ordinary..  sSr  8  13-16  8  13-16 

how  Middling . 9  1-16  StV  94 

Sirlei  how  Middling...  »•%  9  9-16  9  9-lf, 

Middling  . 9  9  16  944  9W 

Good  Middling .  9  13  16  10  10' 

Strict  Good  Middling...]!)  1  Pi  104  1UW 

Middling  Fair .  10  7-18  1069  p  is. 

Fair  ....  . .  11  i-ic  niA  u?J 

„  .  _  ,  STAlSKD, 

Good  Ordinary . ttoh  1  how  Middling . 8*$ 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  a  16  1  Middling  .  . .  9 

VituitTAiiLEs.-  Potatoes  are  lu  better  demand  and 
firm.  Quotations  are  for:  iMtutoe*.  state,  rose,  <1  .37 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO 


35  &  37  Cortland!  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Three  Articles  of  Great  Va'ue  to  the  Fa'mer. 

A  1.  Dick'*  Cornstalk  Cutter 
and  Splitter— ^ Prepares  stalks 

t'f‘ tlJat  *j Vj" ry  p,iir^clt’  wl)1 1)6 
/**» %  Triumph  Steam  Genera 
"  AW..  Jff  tor— For  Cooklnp  and  steam- 

<4?/  &  G  rifling’s  Corn  Sheller 

!U"!  Separator-  1  he  most  per 
!'  •  t  Sheller  In  (he  market. 

Metropolitan  Ag’l  Works, 

H.  B.  GRIPPING,  70  Cortlandt  Kf.,  New  York. 


V  Jlr.a^e  cf  Seedsx^  \ 

ir^ajoy  o,«SEND  FOR  IT* 

1 _ 1 _ 1  NOT  BUY  AT  FIRST  HANDS  ? 

■R-H-ZIllen Company  ,.v  seeds  sent 

189-191  v/aTER  ST.N.Y.  everywhere  by  mail. 


CO  Brown’s  Fence  Builder.  ^ 

A  practical,  simple. durable,  portable,  cheap  w 
*  and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  Id  ^ 

Zing  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  It  Is  to 
remain-  II envy  wire  ,rnl  strong,  heavy  pick-  2 

Weis  used,  easily  operated  by  n  IC-ycar  old  lioy.  . 
Sixty  rods  inane  In  a  day  at  a  cost  of  SO  cents  ^ 


"BEf!KERT\SrATA logt  k  issi <-ou- 

A*EiV-/.il.C4ll  1  0  tains  a  desitrlptlve  list  of  every¬ 
thing  thati*  desirable  and  worth  having  In  the  way  of 
Vegetable and  Moral  Oeetls,  Numerous  valuable  hovel- 
tiesaad  I*‘le  Introductions  lu  r  lowers  ami  Vegetables, 
Select  Field  Seeds  aud  Seed  Potatoes,  Spring  Bulbs, 
Small. Prults,  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Ac  ,  Ac.  It  con 
tains  i wn Colored  I'latesam!  Is  profusely  Illustrated.  It 
will  be  mailed  free  to  last  years  customers  without 
application,  aud  to  all  others  who  send  us  their  name 
and  address  with  3  cents  In  pi  .Mage  -tumps.  Al  who 
use  Garden,  Flower  and  Farm  seeds  should  send  for  it. 

WM.  V.  IMSCKKIIT,  Bkedsmax,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


1 ,500.000  Strawberry.  Raspberry atul  Blackberry 
Plants,  old  and  new  varieties  Headquarters  for  Wil¬ 
son,  Jr.,  and  Early  liar  vest  Blackberry  Plants,  Root 
Cuttings. 

Originators  of  the  ilamlltou  or  Boss  Raspberry  aud 
Acme  strawberry.  Fine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con 
cord  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Gooseberry  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 

Sc-ml  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  CO., 

OlliceiOltl  No. >229  W.  Pratt  St. 

Okas.  II.  A*i>erson,  Manager.  Baltimore.  lid. 


od.  Agents  wanted. 

JOllY  I*.  BROWN 

RISING  SI  N,  INI). 


CANADA  HARD -WOOD  IN  REACHED 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


r  m  O  Tested,  sore  tn  grow,  130  kinds 
LLDo  "(  I’O'I'AT'OKS,  all  the  new 
'  Berry  Plants  Superior  St- irk. 

Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  It  will  pav  to  get  it. 

THANK  KOKO.V  SONS,  ISnvenna.O. 


LIVE  STOCK.  MAKKKTS, 


Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  Uicarlots,  in  bulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Quality  cuaranteed. !  Price  and  analy¬ 
sis  sent  free.  Address.  CI1AS.  ST  EVENS, 

Box  -137,  Napance,  Outurio,  Canada. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  January  8. 1386. 

Cattle.— West  Virginia  Steers,  1,230  lb,  at  85  25;  do, 
1.44(1  lb.  at  #0  15;  Pennsylvania  do,  1.1. ’i  Ih,  at  84  65, 
do,  l.l  loib,  at  $4  80,  do,  at  *'■  25;  Chicago  steers,  1,184 
lb.  8565.  ao,  1.151  lb.  m  *5  lid;  Kentucky  do.  1.261  lb, 
al  81  95;  do.  1,820  II).  at  A5  U  Ohio  do,  J  1  13  lb  al  84  40- 
Illinois  do,  1,214  lb;  at  *5;  do,  1,110  1b,  at  *n  20  Colorado 
do,  1,342  Ih,  it  83  ID-  Keutucky  sitoen,  1,314)  lb,  at  84; 
Bulls  1.23  lb,  al  83  53;  Kentucky  sn-i-rs,  1 1  |b,  at  *5  10; 
Sta do,  1, 466  lb,  at  #1  60,  do,  .,342  lb,  at  81  05:  Bulls, 
1,15 1  lb,  at  til  20:  lory  Cows,  868  lb,  at  »2  SO:  uhlii  Steers. 
1.201  lb.  al  SI  9.5;  Illinois  do.  UlilU  lb.  at  *4  Hn;  do,  1,820 
lb,  at  45  10;  Oxen,  1.12)  lb,  ai  81  35,  Pennsylvania 
.Steers,  1.165  lb,  at  »i  ,U;  d  >  l.iis-t  lb.  ati-l  35,  Indiana 
do.  1,161  II).  il  7 • :  Bulls.  1,297  lb.  u(  *3  35  C'.nvs,  04.  lb. 
at  8J  10;  Stags,  1,630  lb,  at  84  85;  Kentucky  steers  l,l«5 
lb,  at  81  75;  oxen,  1,412  lb.  at  $1  60;  Illinois  Steer-  1,316 
lb,  at  *5  15. 

Calves.  -  Veals,  IS?  to.  al  9J$jO;  do.  178  to,  at  8c;  do.  181 
it.,  at  ttt*e.  Fed  calves,  824  to,  at  4e.  Veals,  1  Pi  to,  at  6c; 
do.  14H  to,  at  3‘ie 

simer  a  ad  lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  29,255 
head  against  |9, 3  s>  head  lor  the  same  time  last  week. 
Mlchl  an  sheep,  [e;  do.  [few  hambsl  ->1  to,  at 

5'  'late  Sheep.  Ot.'^  0.,  at  5l^e,  less  810:  do.  91  to,  at 
Western  do,  77  to.  at  lekc:  do.  90  to.  ui  ftc:  Western 
Uialbs,  1.4  to.  at  6.(90;  do,  63  to,  at  til  20.  Ohio  shei  p.  81 
it-,  id  1  v"  1  - 1 1 1 - 1  1  i  wi  -.  lull  b,  tit  85  25;  Kansas  Sheep, 
91  to,  at  .41  7J;  do,  44  to,  at  81  7  l  Penneylvanl a  Shrew, 
(fen  LambS)  H7  m,  at  .rhe;  Ohio  Sheep,  llSto  ul  4-,  49; 
Canada  Uamln,  l JO  to,  at  7e;  do.  ltd  m.  at  g-.  90;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Sllcep,  127  to,  at  *  ,c;  Kentucky  Liimba,  85  It,  at 
Ohio,  Wesreru  do.  62  to  ut  u.5.  Kentucky  Saeep,  90  to. 
at  81  40;  Jersey  Ewes,  88  to,  at  lc;. 

Boon  Receipts  lor  Six  days.  34.868  bead  against 
22.711  head  for  the  same  time  Iasi  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Feeling  firmer  and  Common  to  Good  Hogs  may 
be  quoted  at  *1  95h5  23  per  100  to. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

.  are  admitted  to  be  the 

\  LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

.1  in  the  world. 

J,  0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO'S 

ft  Illu3lnilflil,  Dm* 

rrlptlfC  Jk  1'rlffil 

g^JsFED^MJAL 

^  For  1887 

U^H  will  bo  m Ailed 
jSBHp  FREE  to  all 

applicants,  and 
to  last  seas,  u.'B 
l  .XvA  rustotnertt 

V\\VA\  without  or- 
\  \\  ',  V  ,)  dering  it. 

\  It  Inmluubleta 
\  \  \  \  \Jr  all.  Every  per- 
ton  xniny  Gar- 

den,  Fiehl  or 
Lm5|  Flower  8KK!)s  dmuld 
IJJy  Sind  for  it.  Aildrr.  ’ 

0.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


379. [FRUIT  TREES 


C  \  ViKU'.TIKS '( 


Vines,  Plants,  etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peaeh.C'hcrry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Itm  pberrv, 
Blackberry,  Currants,  Crapes, 
floosebcrrics.  Ao.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S,  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  >.  J, 


made  of  Galvanized  Wire  Netting  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best.  Price  only  ONE  CENT  per  square  foot. 
Write  for  Circular  and  discount. 


PKTER  DURYEE  &  CO 


215  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


AFRKK  to  ail  applicants 

r  mm;  k  8  kukct  n  i  n  ,s  or  k  i.o  w  k  u. 

VRUKTABEK,  I'lRLl), BIRO  SKKDS. 
fee.,  ASPaBaGUS  Ami  other  roo‘4», 
true  to  UAine  4ni1  of  be*»t  quality. 
IMI'LKVfKNTS  4n*l  ♦y.TjrthinK  p»r- 
t->  thn  GaUDKN  or  GRKKN 
HOUSE  Al  law#r*i  jtrloe*.  A  TRIAL 

WM.  H.  SMITH,  Seedsman, 

1018  MAKKET  ST.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$250  WILL  BUY 


rrn  potatoes 
LLU  and  seeds 

From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


Yet  offered  for  the  money, 

Kti'SKXD  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS 
_  RH1IMON1K  IN  III  AN' a 


The  great  superk'rl- 
tv  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  jiataioca  for 
Seed  is  will  known. 
Wherever  planted, 
they  yield  |.irge  crops 
of  linndsoiue  tuberh, 

ease  And  ihe  short, 
quiL'k  season  of  this 
far  north-easi  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 

hard  y 


^^LSTABLISHKI) 

4828. 

Are  nl  waya  grown  trout  sdeeted  seed  slock!, 
which  insure*  not  only  the  earliest  vegetables, 
but  those  ut  lineal  <iunlity,  and  guaranteed  to 
give  natinfartion  or  money  refunded.  Gur  handsomely 
illustrated  Garden  Conic  mailed  on  application 

ROBERT  BUJST,  JR. 

Seed  Crower.  PHILADELPHIA. 


COMurnucariONs  Ujx-icivku  von  tub  Week  Kxiung 
Jam  auy  6,  1S87. 

C.  to.  T.  n.  1I.-I).  S  M.-P  B.  S.-C.  'r.-D.  B.  S.-B. 

F.  C.  •Apple"  -F.  B  B.  -J  G.  F.  W  S  ,  thanks-P.S. 
— J.  H,-W.  B.  H.  II.  B.  r„  thank*  -(?.  H.  A.  -J.  W.  T. 
— 0  P.— W.F.MeC.  I-S.n.  K.  W.  B.-B  L  S  a  .1. 
W.  ill— W.  F.  B.  C,  H.  B.  -E.  G.— B.  II. -C.  R.W.-J.  D. 
B.-T.  T,  8.-X.  -A.  E  M  C.  A.  U.-K  I..  T.  A.  1, 

B.  F  J.  J  H  N’.-J.  W.  T.  K  I). — S.  D.-C.  B.  A  H 
B.  T  W.  F.  M.  C.  J.J.  C.  -W.  B.  8.— O  C.  C.  I  M.— 

G.  H  P.  -J.  M.  G.-S.  T  W.— E.  S.  G.  \V.  C.  -T.  II.  -J. 

N.  B  -C.  11  H  J.  it.  H.-J.  M.  S.--E.  W.-W.  H.  R  , 
thanks-Jv.  M.  B. -J.  B.  L  — P.  K.  J.,  thanks  J.  r.-L.G 
— B,  F.  J.  S.C  —  C.  W.  G.  L.  H.  C,  — 14.  K,  S„  tliauks.- 
A.H  s.  u.i.u.  EL,  L.  c  l!  B.  -s.  W  H.— B  F.J.— 
8.  U  e.-C  II-  B. -S.  M.  B. — J.  M.  8.  —5S.  A  K.  &  Co., 
thanks. -T.  II.  -E.  B.  -G.  C.  C.-.I.  G  B.  t).  J.  B.-E.  8. 
G-  L  M  i  B.  L.  I  .  «(•<  ■  1'.  I-',  r.  a.  K  r.  A-  M.- 

J.  MoT.-E.  3lcM. — O.  T. 


Maconiber’!*  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  ekst  i n  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  H  do<-s  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted,  send  for  circular  and  terms. 

.*».  .31.  .Ylncomber  A:  Co.,  MTr's,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co..  Vi.  Gen‘1  Agents:  a.  c.  STonrnuip,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Brcck  Masos,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
II.  51.  smith  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


1— in  productive, 

t- ^  -My  it-trSTRATKl) 

jy  C.tTALOnlK  Will  In, 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 


TheTORNADO  Feed  Cutter 


A  new  Invention 
!<>r  cutting  bay, 
-  -  -  y — 1  ^  1  J  W  straw,  sheaf  oats, 

■  ensilage, andthor- 
^ s -vpfl  (dighly  e  11  t  t  i  n  g 

*  Ag-V'  ,  f  »ud  splitting  corn 

tir^SSgg"- ... .  L  Js  vi’y  f  o  d  dor,  either 

m  If  v  SNy)?V^r  husked  or  an- 

fl  I  I  V  '  Y  husked.  Cuts  ou 

/f  If  _  l  *»,.'■.»  nn  entirely  new 

if  hi  principle.  Not 

H  |  W,c' ,}  V\  liable  to  get  out  of 

i'J  1  wWi  »  order.  Will  cur 

J  I  J:J\  A  faster  with  less 

m  , ,  "-1  f  Q  /  n  power  than  any 

J  othereutter.  Has 

SINGLC  ILABt  bOOU  ^  thOTOUghl.V 

..  ....  il>g  a  Tornado 

4  utter.  Made  in  sizes  to  suit  everybody.  Kvery 
machine  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Respon¬ 
sible  agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Write 
for  prices  and  circulars  giving  full  particulars. 

W.  K.  11 A  Kills  ON  «JL  CO.,  NLfr*..  l»olon.  Ohio,  l.S.  i- 


PK0DUGE  COMMISSION  H0USF 

JKSTA11LI8HEI)  1805. 

S.  n.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  IVVKK.  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shipper*  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  Reference*,  UcitAt.  Nkw  Yobkkk 
Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 


ANIAI  AL  M£AL. 

We  manufacture  Meal  condfllUig  of  Hour  aud 
Meat  Ground  together,  to  mix  with  soft  feed 
Poultrymen  mix  uo  shorts,  or  mid  ill  lugs  with  meal 
and  hot  water.  Our  Animal  meal  Is  Just  the  thing  10 
go  with  It,  being  linely  ground  mid  Is  dry  and 
Hweet.  In  Bags  of  50  and  10  lbs.  at  two  cents  per  lb. 

0.  A.  BARTLETT,  Woni  ):sri:n.  Mass. 


JACKSON1  BROTHERS, 

NKW  YORK  DRAIN  TILE  AND  Pie  K  WORKS. 

main  of  kick,  tu  nil  no  .4  vk„  alba  \t.  v.  1 


A  few  Wyandofteeal  81.50  each;  P.  Hocks  and  W 
Leghorns  1 1 215  each.  Fine  birds  oiilv,  shipped  lu  light 
crops.  Saf,-  arrival  guarani  ceil. 

SAYBROOK  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS 
Oak  llill,  Greene  {'<».,  N.  \, 


CA  l  ■LJFJJJ  WRRS  A  NO  ID)  It"  TO  >•«'(«'  THEM. 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  In  minute  de¬ 
tail  By  mall  20  icnl*,  faialogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  BRILL  Hr.MPOT6.AD,  tL.  1.)  N.  Y. 


R0UMD  TILE 


Why  Pay  Retail  Prices  When  You 

cun  buy  IlnriieKH  handmade.  16  si  Oak  Leuther, 

I  i,  ubl  ----- 

shipped  snbji'ct  to  approval:  ij  page  Catalogue  fi-ee 
IV IN 44  iV  CO,,  Wholesale  M'r't'rs,  Owego,  N.  Y 


SITUATION  WANTED.  A  thoroughly  competent 
reliable  and  experienced  nuui  would  undertake  t tie 
management  of  a  large  larni.  best  of  reference  given; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  \ddr>  or  call  upon 

Warren  II.  Wild  rich,  Blaikstows,  N.  Y. 


ROUetD  SOLE  AND  HO KSE-Sr£(J x.  uLE. 

Over  13 Incites  long.  By  cargo  nr  smalle-t  quautitv. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited  Pr lew  list  on  ap¬ 
plication,  Drain  Tile  machine*  for  sale. 


DEITZ  CORN. 

BEST  AND  LARGEST  YIELDING 
CORN  IN  AMERICA. 

Sample  Box,  10c. 

Golden  Guinea  Cora.  100  bushels  corn 
and  10  tons  of  the  best  fodder  per  acre, 
per  packet,  10  cents.  Deitz  Lougberry 
A  Wheat;  Sample  Box,  tic.  Best  Early  and 
(  Second  Early  Sweet  Cora ;  Sample  Box, 
^  10  cents.  Best  Early  Simp  Bean;  Saiu- 

;  pie  Box,  10  cents.  Best  Early  and  Late 
j  Cabbage  Seed  aud  best  Tomato,  per 
packet,  4  cents.  Seed  ul  the  largest  and 
best-  Pie  Squash  in  the  world,  ~i>  cents 
each.  For  Deitz  Early  Rose,  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Deitz  Patent 
Fruit  Drier,  Fodder  Protector  aud  Egg¬ 
preserving  Materials  write  for  prices. 

G.  A.  DEITZ, 
Chambersburg,  Pa, 


RICHMOND  CITY 


-  RICHMOND,  IND.^^  *  TP  f .  A 

*jid  tho  BEHTJ-rrorh  -3 

la  tbo  country.  t7*8end  for  deeonption  and  prices 


SHIRTS  BY  MAIL. 

,  InvroJuco  our  11EL1AB1.K  make  of 
0  .  k  Nil  in  1*.  W>  will  *«nd  a  Pur- 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn, 
school  Lot,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gate.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses,  Lawn 
v  arnitUre,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wirt  Stretch- 
er  and  I’iicr.  Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

EDWARD  SI  TTON.  Eastern nAgeut 

300  MARKET  ST„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


so 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 


(Continued.) 

Mr.  Modser  lost  no  time  iu  stating  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  visit.  1  had  not  considered  him 
a  particularly  good  friend  of  mine.  He  had 
been  reported  to  me  as  saying:  “  teacher  don’t 
know  ’nuff  ter  go  inter  the  house  when  it 
rains.”  He  now  quickly  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  had  a  higher  opinion  of  me  than 
1  had  supposed. 

“  Teacher  we’re  proud  of  ye!  ”  he  said  as  he 
grasped  my  hand.  ‘‘You  kev  done  a  deed  ez 
makes  ye  sh  ine  clean  through  the  hull  dccstrict. 
Folks  hefc  been  tollin’  me  a  heap  o’  things  agin 
ye  hut  I  stud  right  by  ye,  aud  held  up  yer 
back.  Don't  ye  remember  what  1  sed  when 
wo  started  inf  1  sed.se/.  I,  ‘don’t  none  on  ye 
go  fer  ter  sleep  with  no  idee  that  teacher’s 
gonter  git  ketched  outer  his  track.  He  ain’t 
gonter  put  none  of  his  feet  inter  no  steel  trap 
air  then  kev  ter  gnaw  it  off.  You  heered  me 
tell  ’em  didn’t  ye  ?” 

I  must  say  that  1  was  unable  to  remember 
this  conversation,  though  1  did  not  consider 
it  my  duty  to  iui'oriu  Mr.  Mouser  of  the  fact. 
Encouraged  by  my  silence,  he  went  on. 

‘•A  heap  o’  folks  sad  you  wuz  homely  ’nuff  fer 
tor  stop  a  eloek,but  I  up  an’  told  'em  that  time 
might  spell  ’ar  different.  ‘Han'some  is  what 
liau’some  dun’  sed  I,  an’  i  reckon  the  dees- 
trict  is  gonter  call  me  out  fer  a  prophet  now. 
A  heap  more  reckoned  you  hadn’t  gut  no  size 
iter  no  grit,  but  1  sez,  sez  I,  teacher’s  gut  a 
heap  o’ strings  iu  him,  lie’s  made  outer  wires, 
sez  1,  au’  wheu  he  conies  uu  ter  the  front,  he’s 
gonter  stay  there.  An  here  ye  be,  jest  ez  I 
sed.  Ez  a  member  of  the  deestrict  board,  1 
tell  ye  that  we’re  proud  of  ye.” 

Mr.  Mouser  was  so  pleased  at  the  outcome 
of  bis  prophecy,  that  he  pushed  his  hat  back 
on  his  head,  placed  his  feet  wide  apart  and 
thrust  his  thumbs  into  bis  vest.  He  had  an¬ 
other  iron  in  the  lire  as  1  soon  discovered. 

•‘Some  of  the  buys  sorter  let  on  tket  Dees¬ 
trict  number  three  wuz  coinin’  over  fer  ter 
spell  agin  Bear  Crick.  Ye  wuntcr  look  out 
fer  ’em  fer  they  is  spellers  over  there.  Spell¬ 
ers  sorter  grows  iu  that  country.  Ez  1  sed, 
I’m  a  boss  ou  spellin’,  myself.  You  call  me 
out  when  the  time  comes  an’  i’ll  jest  make  the 
sparks  tly.  When  one  of  them  big  words  runs 
agin  me,  it  gets  hurt  terrible  bad.  I  want 
you  fer  ter  put  me  right  up  on  a  front  seat 
where  all  the  fightin’  is.  Oh,  I’m  a  speller,  1 
bo.  In  my  younger  days  1  wuz  knowed  all 
over  this  country.  There  wuz  me  an1  Jerry 
Treat  an’  Hetk  Marlatt.  Jerry  he  could  sing 
throe  songs,  an’  Seth,  he  could  speak  a  Dutch 
piece.  I’d  spell  ’em  all  outer  breath  an  then 
Jerry  an’  Seth  they  would  finish  ’em  up.  1 
’member  one  Lime  Plum  Hill  deestrict  cum 
over  fer  ter  spell  us  out.  They  cum  over  in 
three  big  sleds  an’  driv  roun’  the  seboolkouse, 
ringin’  bells  au’  blowiu’  horns.  1  steps  up  to 
the  master  an’,  sez  I, - 

1  had  to  bring  Mr.  Mouser’s  story  to  an 
abrupt  termination.  It  was  getting  late  and 
1  had  a  long  walk  to  my  boarding  place.  So 
I  locked  the  door  of  the  schoolbouse  and  left 
him.  Perhaps  he  finished  his  story  to  the 
wood  pile.  1  know  1  had  hard  work  to  get 
the  wood  to  burn  for  a  week  or  so.  My  vic¬ 
tory,  or  rather  Johnny’s  victory  over  Jack 
Biawn  had  given  me  a  feeling  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  1  felt  that  1  need  not  stand  and  listen 
to  stories  that  1  did  uot  care  to  hour.  1  felt 
myself  the  master  of  Bear  Creek  until  a  new 
combination  wus  made  against  me. 

1  was  to  board  at  Mrs.  Bell’s  house.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  a  home  Edith  had. 
She  was  the  best  of  all  the  pupils.  1  felt  that 
her  home  influence  must  be  good.  1  walked 
on  briskly  until  1  reached  old  Johnson’s  house, 


That  gentleman  was  on  the  watch  for  me. 
When  ho  saw  me  coming  he  caught  up  a 
great  stick  and  cnuie  cautiously  out  to  meet 
me.  He  pretended  to  be  very  much  afraid  of 
me  and  started  back  once  or  twice  as  though 
fully  decided  to  run  away. 

“I  ’low  you're  a  whale,  teacher,”  he  said 
through  his  false  teeth.  “Gonter  be  sorter 
dangerous  fer  common  folks  ter  say  much 
about  schools  round  yer.  Jack  Brawn  lie 
conic  by  here  a  spell  ago  looking  like  a  dog 
caught  stealin’  a  bone.  I  see  somethin’  Wuz 
up,  but  when  the  scholars  come  by  an'  distri¬ 
buted  the  word  about  his  git.tin’  linked,  you 
might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  stick.  I 
lay  it  ter  the  Titties  you  had  to  my  house. 
They  is  powerful  strengthenin’,  I  jedge.  Bear 


JAN  1 


Crick  ain’t  used  ter  bein'  throwed,  but.  1  reck¬ 
on  I’m  glad  you  come  out  on  top.  Go  on  an’ 
stan’  l  ight  up  fer  yer  rights.  *  Don’t  let  none 
of  ’em  crowd  ye.  I  stood  lip  for  ye  alone  an’ 
told  all  the  folks  that  I  knowed  they  couldn’t 
tell  nothin’  by  the  way  ye  looked.” 

At  this  moment  the  red-haired  young  wo¬ 
man  came  to  the  door  and  shouted  “supper!” 
in  her  shrillest  tone,  and  old  Johnson  dropped 
his  stick  and  hobbled  back  to  the  house,  I 


Snbioctu  tho  soil  to  tho  action  of  a  Stool  Oraohor  and  Lavolor,  and  to  tho  Crushing,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  Procoro  of 
Ecutlo  Cange  of  Cast  Stool  Coulters.  Cutting  power  io  immonso.  Ahsosco  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Tooth  avoids  pulling  up  runfcith. 
Only  Harrow  that  cuts  over  tho  entire  surface  of  tho  ground.  <  ... ...  n.  . 

sisoo,  8to  15  ft.  wido.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  IVpp  at  nistrllmling  Depols. 
rfcTV  I><)  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  indtation  or 

vNaw  gome  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  It  Is  bettor.  NAllst  Y  xoURtoELb 

BY  ORDERING  AN  “  A  (DIE  ”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  s«  ng  Acme 
npu  i  A  f  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  flic  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  ho  may  send  it 
A  H. JL./Yl  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  \Ve  don’t  usk  pay  until  tried  on  las  own  tarni. 

(send  for  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  from  -i!S  Staten  aiul  I  orritones. 

Branch  Office:  PlI  I  A  KI  P  f-I  MAQH  Manufactory  a  Principal  Office. 

540  So,  Clark  St.  CHICAGO.  WUrtINL  fl.  lNrtOn,  Milliutjton,  New  Jersey. 
A'.  E.— "TILLAGE  JS  MAX  i’  li  E”  and  other  esmi/s  rent  fixe  to  parties  who  XA  ME  THIS  I'M 'Eli. 


Manufactory  a  Principal  Office, 


went  ou,  thinking  how  wonderfully  I  had 
risen  iu  the  estimation  ol'  Bear  Creek.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over.  How 
quick  most  of  us  are  to  rush  for  the  winning 
side.  The  world  would  be  better  oil'  if  we 
could  have  a  little  more  independence. 

Mis.  Bell  lived  in  a  small,  brown  house.  It 
looked  very  much  like  home  to  me  as  I  turned 
in  at  the  gate.  A  bright  light  shone  out,  at 
the  window,  and  there  was  a  general  air  of 
comfort  about  the  little  sitting  room  as  seen 
from  the  road.  The  yard  looked  as  though  a 
battle  had  just  been  fought  iu  it.  The  white 
snow  had  been  trampled  down  and  in  one 
place  a  bright,  red  stain  of  blood  appeared. 
Mr,  Moderator  Hardback  had  just  succeeded 
in  cutting  up  a  large  hog,  which  lay  on  some 
boards  directly  in  front  of  the  door.  He 
looked  at  me  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
as  I  came  near. 

“Howdy,  teacher T  lie  said,  without  opening 
his  mouth,  as  be  sharpened  his  knife  on  a 


THCCOSMOPOLITflN 


To  Every  Subscriber  to  this  Illustrated  Magazine, 
Price  $2.50  per  Year,  is  Given  a  $2.23  Premium. 

.grm  Tbis  premium  consists  of  a  Shannon  Li'Uor  mul  Bill  Vile  ora 
/» —  1  I  Slianiion  Sheet-.Hnailc  Binder,  ink li  of  win- h sells  for  $2.25.  The 

— J'SjSpP?,  VI  former  is  t lie  most  perfect  device  ever  invented  for  the  preservation  and  classi- 

_ ■'  I  I  licaiion  (alphabetically  and  according  to  date)  of  letters,  bills,  tie.  Any  paper 

d  .1  can  be  referred  to,  taken  out  and  replaced  without  disarranging  tlie  others.  In- 
ZX-A»\‘  dispensable  to  all  businessmen,  physicians,  lawyers, clergymen,  literary  people, 

'  I  housekeepers,  farmers,  etc.,  being  worth  toil  times  its  cost.  The  Binder  is  with¬ 

out  till  equal  for  keeping  sheet  music  80  that  one  can  put  in  or  take  out  any 
i  piece  without  disturbing  any  other  sheets  or  mutilating  the  bouk. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT  OF  THE  MONTHLIES. 

[Sec  full  description  in  previous  issue,] 

The  COSMOPOLITAN,  published  by  Schlkht  A  Field  Co., 
Rochester,  IS.  A'.,  is  the  handsomest  and  most  readable  illustrated  family 
,rl(EsTER.  -  .  magazine  ever  published ;  filled  with  short  stories,  sketches,  travels,  ad  ventures, 
1  -tv  |  poems,  brief  and  bright  scientific  and  literary  articles  by  the  ablest  writers  in 

fL^rkll  I  America  and  Europe.  Every  number  contains  one  or  more  illustrated  articles 

| and  several  full  page  engravings  by  the  best  artists  in  the  world.  Its  you  ng 
Volk*  department  Is  remarkably  entertaining,  and  TI*o  Household  is 
1,  t  '  t.-«.  indispensable  In  every  housekeeper.  AgVUtK  Wanted. 

£1  YD  20  CENTS  FOB  SAMPLE  COPY.  Sold  at  all  Newistnud*. 


ICE  and  ROLLER 


SPRINGFIELD  MAS5, 


CATALClCUXl  >.  pLE 


PteaUattWttjs  gfdMrtijrttts 


Scrofula 


Probably  no  form  of  d Incase  is  30  generally  dis 
tributud  among  our  whole  population  os  scrofula. 
Almost  every  Individual  has  this  Latent  poU  f 
coursing  his  veins  The  terrible  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati 
tudo  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cure,  there,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  parson.  The  womlerf Id  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

tn  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  furs  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  tlm  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  0, 1.  HOOD  &  <JO^ 
Lowell,  Muss.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


STUDY.  Book  keeping.  Business  Korins 
Kenmanshlp,  Arithmetic,  Short  bund,  etc.. 
■  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

NT  &  STRATTON'S,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


Blic  Entertainments 

.••oiolini  lileelro  ltniliniil  tin. 
igthtttwlll  •draw’ with  lh«  combined 
(he  ThuHlie,  the  Circus,  Pre.tlilleUa- 
Omintry  Fair,  tho  Tenipnt-unre  Ci  u«- 
tlioi’nmp Mooting.  A  ream  tlmt  will 
[•ei  ron.  may  be  tlllm!  nightly  and  a 
lit  In' eh? nival ,  Tun  l,n\ ..  only  to  tuck 
t  to  tho  wall,  ilaiton  tn.  room,  place 
era  101  Manrt,  light  lamp  mul  you  are 
y  loto.i.dnoxhlbltlou.  Tho  Kleetro 
limit  prnjocta  on  the  seiotm 

3  8  Foot  in  Diameter 

d  forttiM  1*6$  of  our  Piitont  by  Hull- 
*  for  Idimmotlve  hoiuHI&htn.  It  bolujf 
wonderful Hirbt  over  pnuluced  f*)i  tho 
cuUneri  tlunwcjualw  rijbt  to  maUo 

^  ^iVrC^XVim  Electro  Eadlant  is 

^  Thi>  ndJUMUnont  of  Kellootor,  Lonsns, 

bUC  rCSUlu.  Tulo  Sllile.reuf mul  Cotie,  are  itiadu 
idfUBt nil'll 1 11  liaVA  til  l'll  ni'i  "  I  II ltd y  videiibilod.SO  tha'  you  hava 
dim  ivli a<n  the  roach  nr  all  uuwiu  |i(1»aoiI  advuutiig.>»  tor 
ThiiTrniiiinaTaiitsIliler  fbr  ttaosn  l.uiuorn* wmbinee  vie ,  .  on 
wonderful  natural  nceiU'H  from  dtfforont  port*  of  tho  world 
ament;  Vempeninre- allowing  tho  fully  and  nilaorv  of  'ho 
»nd  RiikihvIdk*:  Sliaeellain'ous— -neh  aagRilpuit  sen  in  a 
ooellglit,  otfl.:  Hlitf.ory— I.andltigof  Columbus.  Dmdarmloii 
litter*  without  number.  Yon  ebu  add  to  your  assortment  at 

Ph©  Electro  Radiant  No  ,  2  !ncnl)wHh 

praMoh  rrc  dp'rf  $  12.00,  orO.  O.  II.  If  $3.00  I"  »""l 
ren*  offl''"  I  mu  ubMvnons  and  Iht  ol  other  itnrK  .nut  wltr 


BARNEYflrBERRY 


I  Sainple  1'Vik  of  be  up  tl  ful  cards,  1-1  (lames, 
12  tricks  in  inagle,  i.'Ui  Allium  verses.  All  for 
a  2c,  Stamp.  STAR  CARD  CO.,  Btstlou  ID.  Ohln 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

"MILK  BOTTLES 


indented  March  2o4,  lSjO. 

Adapleil  for  the  llellrery 


lBEW/JSH(nl  and  Towns/' 

iDRCTuKNcr.  F  A  lONO-NEEDtC  WANT 
|\  ;  AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  Will'l  l, MAY, 
■  ;  7U  Murray  St.,  KKW  VO  UK. 


GOIi  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


1  ginirit nte.'  tho  “  I, OVUM.  WASHICR  ’’  to  do  better 
end  do  it  easier  and  in  leu*  time  than  any  other  machine 
world.  Warranted  live  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  tho 
clothes  clean  without  rubbing,  we  will  rofuud  tho  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  We  CAN SHOW 

PROOF  that  Agents  nro  milking  from  £75  lo  8150  per 
iiionlli.  Fiimier*  make  $200  to  (JfiOO during  the  winter,  f.n- 
dies  have  great  sueoeSM  aidllng  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
Sample  to  those  deririog  an  agency  £’*.  Also  the  Cele- 
hraled  KUVSTONU  WKIYGUKS  at  nuuiur.u'tiirors’ 
lowed  price  We  Invito  the  el riettiH  hive-tigntion.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 


LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA 


ililiiSB 

ObF'illIW 

THE  BUBAL 


PERSONALS. 

Prof.  Josf.ptt  Tosso,  the  authoi'  of  the 
“Arkansas  Traveler,”  is  dead,  aged  85. 

It  is  said  that  Jay  Gould  is  religiously  im¬ 
pressed  and  contemplates  joining  the  church. 
Judge  Gresham’s  recent  sermon  appears  to 
have  had  a  powerful  moral  effect  upon  him 

Mrs,  Logan  intends  to  make  Washington 
her  future  home.  Thursday  the  Senate 
passed  a  hill  giving  her  a  pension  of  $2,000  a 
year.  The  House  is  sure  to  pass  it,  and  the 
President  will  certainly  sign  it. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  the  novelist,  was 
horn  in  a  log  but,  standing  alone  in  a  clear¬ 
ing,  eight  miles  beyond  the  Genesee  River,  in 
a  line  from  where  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  now  stands, 
hut  where  at  that  time  (1827)  there  was  only 
one  house. 

The  greatest  bicycle  race  of  this  or  any 
other  country  took  place  at  Minneapolis.  It 
was  a  six-day  contest,  and  during  that  time 
Albert  Sehoek  rode  1,40ft  miles  on  his  bicycle, 
breaking  all  the  previous  records.  One  of  his 
competitors,  Miss  Armaindo,  rode  1,0<I1J  miles. 

The  late  Truman  M.  Post,  of  St.  Lruis,  the 
pioneer  of  Congregationalism  in  the  West, 
learned  Latin  grammar  from  a  hook  fastened 
to  the  handle  of  his  plow  when  he  was  a  Ver¬ 
mont  farm-boy.  Was  the  plowing  likely  to 
be  good? 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  Maimiug,  the 
Earl  of  Selhorne,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Canon  Farrar,  Prof.  Tyndall,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  others  have  signed  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  press  not  to  publish  the  details  of 
divorce  and  criminal  trials. 

The  only  members  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  returning  their  railway  passes  this  year, 
according  to  Secretary  HarsBold,  of  the  Anti- 
monopoly  League,  were  Leonard  A.  Siegerich 
and  Ernest.  H.  Crosby,  of  the  12th  and  21st 
Assembly  Districts  of  this  city.  Every' mem¬ 
ber  Is  bribed  by  the  ra’l  roads  with  passes. 

General  Boulanger  recently  got  into  a 
perfectly  awful  state  of  mind  at  the  discovery 
that  steel  pens  manufactured  in  perfidious 
Albion  were  being  used  by  the  students  iu  the 
military  schools  of  France.  He  decreed  at 
once  that  only  pens  of  French  make  should  be 
used,  under  severest  penalties. 

During  bis  last  week  in  office,  just  before 
New  Year's,  Governor  Htoneman,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  pardoned  six  murderers,  three  burglars, 
one  highway  robber,  one  forger  and  three  em¬ 
bezzlers,  among  whom  were  several  aggrava¬ 
ted  eases  like  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Morrison,  the 
preacher  who  lei  lied  off  dummy  members  of 
the  Order  of  Chosen  Friends,  of  which  he  was 
Secretary,  and  collected  their  insurance,  aud 
James  Dods,  the  defaulting  clerk  of  Alameda 
County,  who  stole  #!t0,000. 

i.a f f Ua «f o  «.$  §Vrtvc rti.oin 9 . 

War  Ahead. 

THICK*  IS  great  danger  of  war  with  Mexico  In  the 
near  future,  but  at  present  wo  can  pursue  I  he  arts  of 
happiness,  prosperity  and  wealth  Wherever  vou 
live,  you  should  write  to  Uullctt  .V  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine,  und  receive  free,  lull  information  ubout  work 
that  you  can  do,  fluul  live  ut  home,  earning  thereby 
from  $5  to  $25  ami  upwards,  dally.  Koine  have  earned 
over  ax)  lu  n  day.  Capital  not  required;  you  are  start 
ed  free.  All  Is  new;  both  sexes.  All  ;iges.  Pnv.  as 
above  guaranteed,  from  llrst  start. 


CAN  BE  REALIZED  UV  CHANGING 
hour  Per  IVm  Government  Bonds 
Into  t>  percent,  Debentures  Capital  <6(0,000 
Large  reserve  guarantee  fund.  Pamphlets. 
Ami.iui  .vn  Iartamt i  vrCo. , tart  Nassau  st.  N.Y. 

enflSpocohes.  Selections,  etc.,  ami  agents’  new  Sample 
i  ards  for  a  2e  stamp.  Gtv  in  .*c  Uito.  t'adls,  > >hlo. 

$tocfc  and  Mouthy. 


Thorough  bred  und  Grade  ^ t«  wk  for  Sale.  Jeree 
Cattle;  Shropshire  Sheep;  Berkshire  Pigs.  Write  fo 
pedigrees  and  prices.  David  cakij.,  Deer  Park,  i„l.  N  v 


JMtsitr  u Kit,  roi.A  mm’iiuva 

I  ke.lrr  «  1, 1 1,.  Il.-rt.liln1  k  Vert 
.him  l’lg».  S.iin  h.1..n n,  t  ot.n.iir 
dint  Oxford  Down  Shfopamt 
NrotPta  Col  If*  ^  Hhuphrrd  Dor*  iol 
1‘oultr.t.  HfiidfnrUUlo^ai 
W.ATLKCK  HI  KPKX 

“SABCHHOOR  FARM.” 

II I  D  D  A  D  P  U  II  R  Sire  Orange*  Peel 

n  I  r  r  A  n  U n  U  O  p.  2H8;  Dam  King's  Fertile, 
No.  32785.  Service  Fees,  $100. 

RRIfillTSnil  No.  1K.7I,  Sire  Farmer’s  Pride 
BIIIQii  I  OUR  P.  322;  Dam  Nellie  Flanders,  No 
--ltd.  Service  Fees,  $100. 

PPIHpC  yronr  N'ero,  l’.S.2lw;  Pain  Mrs. 
■  ninuC  nUlU  Langtry,  C.37H).  Service  Fees 


$100. 


CIIAS.  U.  HOE, 
New  Hrunswlrk,  N.  J. 


SMALL’S  fS£££r 

This  NEW  articled  upprih'iwM  *nd  xi»- 
proved  bj  *11  progrvft«i«<t  K»rnmr»  tad 
Stook  Kaflum.  Tho  calf  *uok*  Ua  ft>od 
Slowly*  Ik  %  y*rf§ctly  natural  trvty ,  thrtr* 
lng  m  well  u  whan  red  ou  iu  own  mother. 

Clrcul.r.trw.  SMALLAMATTHE 
81  foMth  -M.rl.rt  street.  It  ONTO  N,  M, 

HOLSTEIN  FRKISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

,  WHAT  OTHERS  SAV. 

0ll  'J10  Wmtd  herd  this  seasou.”— Dr.  ’nrrlngton,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  Station,  N.  J.  ’ 

EsqAH08w'ego'N‘ Yay  Up:  ttP  up!  I !”— Dudley  Miller 

Co,'v1’  Vt-arllngs  with  Calf,  Yearling  Bulls, 
und  Spring  i  alves'  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices  We 
mean  business,  H.  w.  THOMPSON  &  HON. 

Htiltou,  N.  J.,  P,  II,  R. 


l^imtJattJCaui*  gulrntteing, 


THE  “COMMON  SE.JSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  Is  the 
only  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  In  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a  perfectly  Bi¬ 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  he 
I  ns  tan  tly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pull  muy 
tie  quickly ,uul 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain 

patented.  era  can  bo  ob¬ 

tained  at  any  time. 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  all 
respects  the  Best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  s|M*elal  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Kent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price 
Tube,  UScetiw;  Five  Tubes,  si.  '  ~  ’  ' 

clai  circulars  to 


.  One 
Send  for  spe- 


BART1ETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  Ibis  paper 


LOWEI.L  MASH. 


Bone, 

_  NhelU. 
LHA-U  Flour  ml  Corn 
•G  HAJND  mcxiili 


your  own 

Meal,  Oyitw 
BRA“  *  '*  *- 

In  the 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent), 
cent,  more  made  la  k 


ItHI 


per 

I _  keeping  poul¬ 

try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  und  FIRM 
1'F.Ell  MIMA  Circulars  and  Testimonials  seat 
on  application.  VVI I..SO.N  MUON.,  Kn. ton,  Fa. 


Newton’s  Improved  p  n  UI  TIC  bolds 
them  li  roly,  draw? Atw  "  I  IL  them 
aeward  when  lying  down,  pushes  back 
>--yWhon  standing,  gives  freedom  of  head, 
^/kceps  clean*!?.  0.  N  ewton,  Batavia.  I’ll. 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR! 

For  CIDER,  SOKfcilllM,  FKt'IT  4EL'  VEIN  und 

ill  nt  f  has  corrugated  pan  t lout* 

fl/IAUI  L  !l»v  rajmclti/;  small  yruti  nans 
ITI  Mil  Ll  connected  by  siphon  ,  easily  han- 
■  iii  ■■  died  rorelcanslng.aiwl  interchange¬ 

able  to  dislrltiul'*  wear;  aulomalic  r.-ulator,  and 
other  advantages  too  numerous  -o  mention.  C'ala- 
logues free.  <4,  II.  hltl.HM  A:  CO-,  Hudson, O. 

THE  “  !-irIYVIV  D  ARD” 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Yard,  I.awu,  and  De¬ 
mesne  Fence.  Over  5,0011  miles  In 
use.  Send  for  prices. 
EVERYTHING  Fun  THE  POUL¬ 
TRY  YARD  AND  KF.NXKL. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses  and  Dog 
Houses.  Poultry  Houses  planned, 
built,  furnished,  and  stocked. 

How  to  Fatten  Fowls  by  French  Artificial  Machine. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet,  11)  cents.  Illustrated  Lata 
login*,  lu  cents. 

BRUCKNER  vV  EVANS.  38  VasEt  St.,  N.Y. City 


NEAT 

CHEAP 

DURABLE 


OUR  “BABY”  HATCHER. 


CAPACITY  tiO  Et.US. 

Cheaper  and  better  than  with 
hens.  Every  FARMER  should  have 
one.  The  "NEW  INVINCIBLE" 
HATCHER  for  Poultry  Raisers  Is 
the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Hespoxsibi-K  Aoic.vrs  wanted  In 
every  county  In  the  United  States  to  sell  our  Hatchers 
and  Poultry  Supplies  A  Mi  >N  EY  >1  AKtNG  BUSIN  ESS, 
f  or  Illustrated  Circular  and  terms,  address 
It  KOCH  NEIf  A:  EVANS,  28\' bsky  ST.,  N.Y.C 


HATCHES 

CHICKENS 

Price.  *.’{0.(10. 


.cm. 


CAHTKR'8 


IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

This  knife  has  been  tested  with  the  most  cvlehrntod 
knives  of  other  makers,  and  hits  proved  an  easier  and 
raster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  special  excellence 
consist*  In  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  in  the  mow,  stack  and  hale,  also  for 
ditching,  culling  peat,  or  for  tiny  other  work  for 
which  a  hay  knife  Is  used.  Send  ror  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

_ _ HALLO  WELL,  MAINE. 

PEARSON’S 
r  FERTILIZERS 


High  tirade. 


Reliable. 


1. fisting. 


Manufactured  lu  dry  condition,  thereby  assuring  full 
weight  of  fertilizing  material.  Musi  flattering  results 
where  usd  I  side  by  side  with  other  preparations. 
\\  here  there  are  no  agents  for  these  Fertilizers,  orders 
direct  t*.  tin*  manufacturers  will  receive  prompt  atteu 
don.  JOHN  tl.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
rVNeud  for  eatalugue. 


Reliable  I ucu hn tors  and 
Brooder,. .  Inclose  stamp  for 
circular  with  tiwUmonlals.  It 
tell*  how  to  raise  broilers  and 
cost  of  raising. 

F.  A. Williams  &  Co., 
BRISTOL,  CONN. 


RUSTLESS 


,  IRON 
WATER 

„  - 1  PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

„  „  7  &  9  CLIFF  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

B raman,  Dow  &  CO.,  Boston,  Ag’ts  for  New  England! 


CUSHING’S  MANUAL 

Of  Parliamentary  Practice, 

Revised  by  HON.  RDM  I'M)  L.  Cl  suing. 

The  standard  authority  In  all  the  I’niied  State*,  a 
Indispensable  Handbook  for  every  member  of  g  detlb 
end  lie  body.  Price  fSc.  For  sale  by  booksellers 
x.mt  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  the  Publish 

‘riioH  PSON,  BROWN  A  CO„  Boston,  Mu** 

<C  I  hi  Vs  the  F, II  w f«a,Phiteiln.,.V<wii  fti»«  J  JTarmut. 
•PI  La  Plume.  Pa..  Il'iut/.-it  fYu- man,  Moline.  IU..  nml 
■  PmiiI  OVivao  .RuuliosUir,  N.Y.  fin  1  year,  llach  ,*f  tlivs.t 
Journals  i,  iht*  l«*st  of  lt.si-l.iss.ntul  oust  wlllbi*$t  ironlertsl  sepn- 
ratoly.  Scml  to  each  paper  for  sample  copies.  Sul.-eriptlon,  may 
he  sent  to  any  one  of  tho  above  publications,  at  mhlre.ses  <n  ■ 
given.  1  Ills  Is  a  Grangers'  Symlloate,  open  to  even  cue.  JJ)  | 


BLATCH  FORD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

C  AT  T  L  K  O  AIK  K. 

It  eontalns  a  larger  percentage  of  011  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  In  a  more  easily  digested 
form, combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Mljkprod uclng 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  lo  me  feeder. 
Nonstockholder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BLATGHFORD’S  CALF-REARING  MEA1 , 

is  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  as  Mie 
best  sperltlC  substitute  for  uew  milk  lu  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  lu  a  thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ab 
solute  preventive  of  scouring,  invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream,  trusts  less  than  1 1  ,e  per  pound. 

For  directions  anti  testimonials  send  'for  "PAMPH¬ 
LET  ON  FEEDING,”  issued  und  mulled  krke  by 

E.  W.  Blatcliford  &  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CLARK’S 

ROOT  CUTTER. 


leed  by  all 
stock  raisers  to  be  the  only 
perfect  Root  Cutter. 

Send  Tor  New  Circular. 

HICGANUM 

Wf’g  Corporation, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Higgnnnni.  Conn. 

Warehouse,  1)4  So.  SInrket 
St..  Boston,  Mass.  Semi  for 
general  list  of  Implements 


SPRING  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 


Also  Early  n ud  Prime  Tobacco  Red  Plants. 

hAiiMicits,  GAitnr.xrrts.  and  l'f"iu*T*i,  use  the  PATENT 
PROTECTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  It  Is  etmnl  to  glass  sash  tand  posts 
but  tenth  as  mucin  on  Cr.lrl  Frames  and  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  has  no  equal.  Protects  from 
frost.  Promotes  haispy  and  itAtm  growth.  Don’t 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  \\  filely  known,  strongly 
endorsed,  uml  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
fora.  I),  and  )  er.s  per  yard,  and  U  38  inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars,  .samples,  etc.,  free. 

C.  PL  W  ATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO., 

56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


3-4  SIZE  SAW  SET 


For  Lumbermen  iai  Waod  Cuttara. 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  lu  three 
minutes.  Also,  Champion  (Jatige  for  OHttiiiK  raker 
teeih  nroper  lomrth.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mail,  on  r»?cefpt  of  $h  Circulars  free.  Ad 
dress _ J.  E.  Whit  in  if,  MONTROSE,  pa. 

WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  .lepth.  from  20 1*.  3,000  feet 
for  Mater,  Oil  or  i.;*«  our  Mount  *1  Steam  Drilling  ami 
1  oi  table  Home  I  over  Machines  let  to  work  In  20  ni  Imites 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  wlUi  leas  ,a)wer  than  any 
■  •ther  Specially  adaptetl  to  drll'tnc  WelU  m  earth  or 
l' !  1:C*1>0  Farmers  and  ethers  are  making  $2.5 

te  $10  per  «  nr  with  our  machinery  and  teoli  Splendid 
hu-lne.i  for  winter  or  Summer.  We  are  rhe  oldest  and 
lai*geit  Mariufncturars  In  the  buaWioss  s«*i.<|  4  cents  ir 
Stamp*  forllluatrnted  CXitalogu*  D.  At'hurss, 

Pierce  Well  B&envntor  Co..  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted. 

J°  810  PER  DAY 

«tl52..c;l£ar  by  Alteuts  Soiling 

STOVE  PIPE  SHELVES 

and  norsEUOLD  ARTICLES. 
Indl*t-n"*Ne  to  every  fhmlly.  Sen- 1  for 

I  Cutalogne.  ternaa.  Mnta,tcatlm<ud«lm 

."  freis  Outfit  five  *-.*n*l  10 et».  hi  -tanin*  nn<l 

begin  work  at  once.  4.  E.  SHEPARD  A*  C«..  tlorlonMI,  a 

Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Your  line*  are  where  you  put  them— not  undo! 
horst-e  feet .  -  )no  agent  sold  13  doz.  In  live  da  vs 
'one  denier  sold  -lx  doz.  In  15  da  vs.  Sample- 
worth  $1.50  fukk.  Write  f<ir  terms, 

E.  E.  BREWSTER.  Holly,  Mich 


Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Win 
ters.  Good  markets.  Descriptive  land  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  *Y  .IKK  t  is.  I'etershitrg,  v«. 

CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS, 

w  Ilhlu  thiv.*  mllcsi'f  AI.EXAXDKI  \.  LA. 

Rich  Son  .  Hkzlthv  Cumau  i  wu  Railroad*,  sio 
o>  IS.’JO  p*  r  Acre.  Correspond  with 

rob  r.  s.  i>  v  v. 

SQ  l  Nlt'N  SI'REEl'.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


'LORI  DA.  e«E  V  I  L  LE.  on  the  high  pine  ridge, 


FLvniUJiia  district  unexcelled  Tor  fruit  and 
vegetable*,  with  delightful  climate.  Is  a  fast-mall 
station  OU  (he  NORTH  \ND  SOUTH  RAILWAY 
IRi  NK  LINE,  *4)  miles  soutli  of  Jacksonville,  and  has 
a  complete  system  of  water  works  and  sewerage.  An 
excellent  hotel  I*  now  open.  Ian*  for  Sale  on  reason 
able  term-.  Addres- HE  V  1 1.  L  E  t  O..  Seville,  Fla. 
MASON  5  OL  NG,  President,  35  Wall  st..  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  MASON.  Sec’)’  and  Tree.-..  Seville.  Fla. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  MICHIGAN. 

*e"L  IJ,sl  juat  l8su*‘d  lor  Free  Distribution. 

u>  er  J1J0  or  the  finest  farms  in  the  state  fully  ileserlbed 

«E(f.  W.  SVOVUIt, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENT, 

103  Griswold  Street,  Detroit.  Midi, 

Virginia  Farms.  Mll-l  cllmut.*.  Cnrap  B  m-  . 
o»nd  fdr  Circular  4. 0.  HI.ISH,  Central  la,  V« 

WE  VTANT  YOU!  »Mve energetic  man 

*7,  ,  1  or  woman  noodmg 

prontaluo  rmpinyment  to  wpawiit  us  In  every 
county.  SnUry  I*" ;»  per  tnooUt  juh|  expenses,  or  a 
Jarvro  cominiK?.iou  on  sjJi  s  if  prefer tTooiia  staple. 
Kvery  one  huvn,  i  *utilt  mul  tRAt*ticii)(ini 

standard  s  mass. 

100  Choice  Hew  Recitations  .  '|^an,{ 

for  a  .V.  stamp,  cadi/  CARD  ro..  <  ’adlx,  o. 

390  Juiml  NelcclloiiK.  se rap  I’lelures.  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  A>.  Uiu  carp  c«i  .  Cadiz.  Ohio, 

siti  ATI  ON  Nk  \  N  T  K  it.  A  man  well  udvn 
in  years,  but  of  excellent  health  amt  unbroken  const! 
tutluu;  Carpenter  enough  to  build  stable,  chicken 
houses,  etc  ;  cun  milk.*  plans  and  measurements  aocu- 
rately;  a  teacher  of  thirty  years’  experience,  aud 
would  be  willing  to  teach  a  family  of  bo  vs  or  girls  a 
part  of  the  day  or  evening;  could  make  liLmself  verv 
serviceable  lu  the  right  place.  j.  FULLER  ‘ 

Salamanca,  N.  Y, 


Gem  Piano  anil  Oman  on. 


Washington,  Warren  Co,,  N.  J,, 

U.  S.  A. 


ESTABLISHED  1859. 


Beautiful  New  Up¬ 
right.  I’iuno,  Rosewood. 

Case,  for  only  8165. 

Rend  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

It  will  pay  yon  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  instrument 
before  paying  double 
nur  price  for  one  not 
nearly  »o  good. 

No  Organs  or  Pianos 
have  iuet  with  the 
popularity  of  these  in¬ 
struments  as  la  proven  by  the  WOSDF.RFTL 
SALES.  Our  increased  facilities  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Piano*  ami  Organa  enable  ns  to  nffer  iu- 
stmiueuta  of  the  1IIGH- 
K  ST’  GRADE  at  lower 
prices  than  is  asked  for 
inferior  ones. 


WV.te  us  and  we  will 
lake  pleasure  In  giving  all 
tho  information  desired 
free  of  charge.  All  our 
Instruments  are  war¬ 
ranted  for  SIX  YEARS 
and  are  sent  anywhere  on 
15  day's  test  trial. 

■Royal  Gem  Organ,  Solid 
Black  Walnut  Case,  for 
.only  8*55. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue. 

Mcusu  mention  tliig 
paper  when  you  write. 


NEW  MUSIC ’i  SS 

W*  will  «.*nd  <8  plect*  X**w  Mimlo.fnlt  »lx«.  n-rly  print'd  In- 
dndtag  Kli  tlin  0*1119  from  Ilia  In, mo  ope  .ie.  both  vocal  and  In- 
•ttnim'UUl,  for  oalv  22  Cents  If  wth  >rr*«  to  show 
,ln*  ntH.ic  to  jour  ld-ii. and  i<j||  Hv-jo  of  our  ilor.  At  even 
Brent,  per  pin  n  Ih.,,-  -  rg  omildc-t  32.40  while  we 

■  fTer  all  at  h  a*  than  one-tenth  nf  . . .  Tan  aelect'on* 

m  ..da ^  Waltzes.  Polkas.  Marches-  Oper  tic  Sono-s. 
Bahaas,  etc.,  etc.  I  I*n  entlnctftml»c«i.-m  I  aelroiedoiid 

»  r  i  VII..  I,,,,*  w<  wo  I  .end  the  4-8  Diecesfor 

22  cents, three  lots  50  cents,  or  «»••«  i»u  i- «r  ONE 

D^iCLAR.  r  J_* ■  ■  -*(  *••  i  *  i  *v*-n  A.UJrr**  ill  or.icni  to  tl.« 

WORLD  M’r’C.  CO.,  122  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


GUNS 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  $9.50 

Alt  kl&ds  Guai  guimnLecAl  lower  than 
eUe where*.  Sen<1  «i4rap  for  Illustrated 

catalogue.  POWELL  4  CLEMENT, 
1  NO  Main  61.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1 0  It*  cause*,  anil  a  new  and  suceess- 
.  f«U  CUR E  at  your  own  home,  by 
IbWU  one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 
years  Treated  by  niosr  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  bouetlb  Cured  himself  In  three  months, 
atid  since  then  hundreds  at  others.  Full  particulars 
scut  on  application.  T.  H.  I* A  GE. 

No.  II  West  3l-tHt..  New  York  City. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  havo  aposltlvo  rem-'-lyfortbc  above  illseas**;  by  its  uso 
thousands  of  ense-  of  the  v,-  r-  Und  and  of  long  standing 
haro  b»encor>**l  l-idocl.  •  ■  -  rone  i*  my  faith  In  Its  efficacy 
tbatl  will  Si* nd  TWO  BliTTMM  FHKE,  tnoetlmr  with  a  YAL. 
CAP1.K  THKATTgE  on  Title  '  Ir**a,s.  to  an  v  sulTerer.  Give  ex. 
press  4  P. O.  address.  DB.  T.  A  SLOCUM, lil  PearlSt.  N.  Y 


Wr  WANT  ACTIVE  AGENTS 

TO  SELL  THE 

Renner  Combined  Alarm  and  Door  Bell 

In  every  County  In  the  United  States  nud  Canada.  Geo. 
t  •  Owens.  Mi  •Jestyi.CuJ..  say s:  'I  have  cauvaased  one  day 
and  took  '41  orders.”  In  -si me  lerter  be  ordered  two 
grow*.  Win.  McKlut,  of  Grand  Haven.  Mich.,  -avs  "he 
o  >ok  IS  or>U  rs  Ln  !U  hours."  Ptvvfit  on  Bell,  $2.50.  In  our 
Kvi  icvoHOtXAuv  OFritR  to  A  gouts  we  agree  to  lake  back 
all  Belts  unsold  If  the  Agent  falls  to  clear  $125  In  30 
days.  Illustrated  Circulars  sent  free.  Adtlress 
RENNER  MAN  I'F’INt*  Filtsburg,  Pa. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW  • 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


1  H-s  a  l  ad  dilfoVent  from  all 
others,  is  enn  *harw>.  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, adapts 
itself  to  all  positrons  of  tha 
,  body  while  the  ball  In  the  cup 
‘  presses  back  the  Intes¬ 
tines  just  as  a  person 
does  With  the  finger.  NVittf  light  pressurti  tile  Her¬ 
nia  i«  held  soenrely  iHv  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  ehean.  Sent  bv  mail.  Cir¬ 
culars  free  MMUtSYON  TIUSS  CU.,  Chkaso,  111. 

Mention  (his  nnt<er 


I  CURE  FITS! 

M  hen  l  -ay  em-a  1  ilo  net  mean  merely  to  stop  tfiem  lor  a 
ttmo  and  thon  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a  radical  enro. 
I  liava  made  tho  dl-caso  ef  FITS,  KPII.BPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  llfo-tqpg  Studv.  Iwnrrant  my  remedy  to  euro 
tho  worst  case*.  Bi*can-e  otbera  have  railed  la  no  reason  for 
n  t  now  receiving  a  cine.  ad  atone  *  !  *r  a  treatlso  and  a 
Fret*  llottlo  ofmy  lnralllbto  remady.  tilvo  Express  and  Post 
O.Uoa.  It  co-la  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  nod  1  will  cure  vou. 

Ad.! mas  Pr.  II  i).  KOt>T.  l<*  Pearl  St..  N*wNvork. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  'nvarlable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
pith  a  rieid  fo  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisement*,  per  agate  line  (this 

*1*0;  l  type,  11  Hues  to  the  inch) . HO  cents. 

one  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  llrst  inter;  loa.  per  ugnto  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  criers  occupying  11  or  more  line* 

mate  space . .  ..,,,,,..25  " 

Preferred  pos;tl  )*'B  — . 23  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “.-Irfu,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded.... .  .  75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  Copy,  per  year . . $2.00 

”  s  Six  months . . . .  i.  to 


Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  (12b.  6d.) 

Franco .  .  S.0i  I f  r  ) 

French  Colonic* .  I.ijS  2<)Vs  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N  Y. 
as  second  class  mail  matter. 


LOW  PRICE 


1  RUBBER  ROOFING 


“There,”  said  Jones,  triumphantly  holding 
up  his  egg  at  the  breakfast  table,  “I  was  al¬ 
ways  told  I  wanted  chic,  and  now  I’ve  got  It.” 
A  smile  perambulated  the  table,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  young  man  who  is  study¬ 
ing  French  laughed  immoderately  after  the 
joke  had  beeu  thoroughly  explained  to  him. — 
Poultry  World. 

Madame  DeV,  is  looking  over  her  linen. 
“Why,  Flo,”  she  says  to  the  lauudrymaid, 
“how  is  it  you  have  not  marked  all  my  pocket 
handkerchiefs  with  my  initials?*  “I  have 
done  so,  madam :  I  stitched  the  letters  of  your 
name  on  the  first  handkerchief  and  marked 
all  the  others  ‘ditto.’” — Town  and  Country. 

Mrs.  Greene:  “Timothy,  what  have  you 
done  with  the  letter  that  was  lying  on  (he 
bureau?”  Timothy:  “1  put  it  into  the  letter¬ 
box,  ma’m.”  Mrs.  G. :  “Oh!  provoking! 
Didn’t  you  see  there  was  no  address  on  the 
envelope?”  Timothy:  “Yes,  mam ;  but  I 
thought  you  didn’t  want  nobody  to  know  who 
you  was  writin’  to." — Life. 

There  is  a  little  three-year-old  tot,  whose 
parents  live  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  who  is  of 
a  very  reflective  nature.  Not  long  ago,  in 
company  with  her  mother,  she  was  passing  a 
police  station.  The  door  was  open  and  two 
policemen  were  seeu  around  a  dirty,  drunken 
man  who  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  drunken  stupor. 
The  little  one  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  scene,  and  she  asked  her  mother  why  the 
man  was  lying  there.  She  was  told  he  was 
druuk.  That  night  she  was  very  uneasy  in 
her  sleep,  and  after  a  few  hours  of  restless 
tossing,  she  gave  a  long  sigh  and  muttered 
slowly  aud  determinedly;  “I  will  never 
get  dwunk  as  long  as  I  live.” 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  READ  DESCRIPTION  BELOW. 

5  Octaves,  10  Stops,  Sub-Bass  and  2  Knee  Swells, 

CONTAINS  S  SETS  OF  REEDS,  VIE.: 

1  Ri'lK'irg*  Powerful  MiiIkIImmn.  1  KxijiiUltrlv  Pun*  Sweet  Volodin. 
1  Sol  Rich,  Mullow,  Smooth,  II In I  K»*t Oflnr-iniirj<’y  Brilliant  CdtMtc* 
I  Set  rtc/iaiiik',  MeMioun  Viola 

Solid  Rlnul;  Will  nut.  well  luidjmhitantiiillv  in, tile,  uinl  ilr^nntly  it  ml 

(mhIivIMhIumI  with  fancy  frets,  carved  Ornament*  and  gold  tracing*,  'patent  Trljilu 
I  prig  lit  Bellow  a,  which  arc  wiiperlor  lonny  BnllUw*  ever  coiiktriutml,  roller*,  hand¬ 
le*,  Utpp  linnilt,  inuaic-pocki’t,  alMing  full  with  lock,  ftful  all  the  lntimt  •••mvcnltm- 
ces  Jiml  lm|>rovi»meiits.  UimenslonB.— I lnight»  "•'»  In.,  length*  48  ln.,\\  Idth,  VI  In., 
Weight,  .ItMUhw.  _ 


REMEMBER 

It  la  only  ticuiwnty  to  mu  ml  uh  refvr- 
nw  lo  y.nir  ti-Kpcnmlbllltv,  and 
|Or»/Rn  will  *)iiyi|i<*tl  yulioii  IlMayi*’ 

l«**l  trln).  If  ttfiiitas  you  are  tom-nd 
ik  *  l-VOO  iitid  pay  I* fight;  If  It  lim  a 
not  Kttl l,  you  rnn  return  It  and  wv  will 
[[.av  freight  loth  way*.  Scml  lor 

Catalogue. 


OUR  I  O  OAY  OFFER. 


Fur  tho  beintlll "f  llmno  who  d i*m ire  <«» 
Sxnd  CVVStl  V  ITII  w. 

will  maki*  Mid  prirv  of  llila  Organ 

only  and  khln  It  uimn 
10  day.’  tun!,  trial  and 
If  It  doc*  tt /.it  anu.  wi  will  refund  your 
WKmey  Atid  pay  freight  both  waya 
ao  you  nm  no  flak. 


m;\v  styles  now  heady  at  iieduckd  r rices.  ~ 

HliMtraL’d  Cahrloguo  Frw.  Uo butv  aud  iwlto  to  ucs  and  save  money. 

. OQRNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


HOW  TO 
GROW 


STRAWBERRIES  A  NFR  uits 


A  Complete  Manual  telling  how  to  Plant,  Cultivate,  Pick,  Market  aud  Preserve. 

*  Sent  tor  5  cents. 


Please  mention  this  Paper. 


PUTNEY  &  WOODARD.  Brentwood,  N.  V. 


Uneiiunled  lor  houses,  Liams  ami  A T . I .  buildings. 
Anybody  can  anpl.v  on  sleep  or  hat  surface. 

WRITE  AT  OVCK  FOR  ROuIC  CIRCULAR. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  00 
1  IT  Dim  tic  Si.,  New  York. 

Sami ih' -  frit  If  u on  mention  Rural  '  nr  Yorker. 


M5Mr  CORNISH  ORGANS 


nidi  Dtmiru  rHimuni  is  niii{iii[i:u,WMHMMD 

delivery  nu  board  Car*  here  FREE, 

....  fore  off ,|  f,.r  *;r,.(M>.  We 

LEM*  I  bun  ACTUAL  (HVHT  to  Build. 

3-00 


for  1«7  Is  a  richly  Illustrated  book  with  illuminated 
cover,  over  (JO  pages  and  2QII  engraving-,  giving  plain  nnd 
practical  Instructions  for  planting,  pruning  and  manage- 
inent  of  FRUIT  TUBES  and  PLANTS :  fon-  obtaining 
them,  and  honest  description*  of  all  valuar.1.  ■  arlelles 
both  New  an  o  Out,  and  low  prices.  He*il<i uartcr*  of  uv 
Emu  BlaCk bksuy,  Uoi.riEv  Qr  kkn-  i:\-euERtiY,  Mo.v 
MOtmt  S'ruvwuKttKV.  I.  vwsos  Frau,  Si-.u'i  nix.;  ami 
•TaXan  Plums.  MurniV  QriM  K.  &•’  Small  Fruits  Apple, 
Peach  and  .Nut  Tree*  aneelalllc*.  ( lit  nit  with  eight  I  ol 
ored  Plates.  KV:  ivlllun.i  pi  ales  Sc.  !>>,-.•  iLt*  Iree.  liee- 
it  Plants  by  Mall  a  leading  feature.  Ml  who  mention  ibis 
paper  will  receive  a  copy  oui  hako  it  Garden  grails. 

.1.  T.  LOVETT,  Uittlc  Silver,  N.  .1. 


Henley’s 

THyI!  Ifirjl  ^0narC^ 

Machine. 

Patenoed  July  31,  1888;  Mav  18,  188.1;  August  8,  IliHti. 
The  only  practical  machine  in  use  that  mates  the 

fence  In  the  Held  wherever  wauled;  makes  ilm  best, 
strongest,  and  most  durable  fence  for  general  use  and 
farm  and  stock  purposes;  weaves  any  size  picket  nnd 
anv  size  wire,  'hie  fence  will  turn  nil  stock  without 
Injury  to  same.  For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  M.  c.  DENLEY,  Sole  Manufacturer. 

Factory,  My  to  53J  North  Pil  h  St.,  Htchmond,  Iud. 
Mention  tuts  patter. 


URPEE’S 


Catalogue  published,  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SFARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1887 

Will  be  sent  FKEF.  TO  A I  .It  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
1  i uihImiuh-  Hook  of  15£8  Pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plate*,  and  tells  all  about 
THE  BEST  GAItBEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 
Dill  DO  Dl  AUTO  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 
DULDOt  iLAIl  I  O'  Fancy  POULTRY'.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowerso/"  real 
.  value,  which  caanot  be  obt  ained  elsewhere.  Send  addresB  on  Postal 


PioreUancou#  §Uvmi;siufl. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

My  list,  containing  ltXi  varieties  of  the  best  JAPAN- 
USE,  CHINESE,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  varieties,  will 
be  ready  nbout  January  lllth.  All  weak  or  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  kinds  have  been  omitted. 

II.  WATEUF.R. 

IMPORTER  OF  PLANTS  AMD  BULBS, 

56  North  3Sth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LEWS  A  VII  ARM*. 

(ARTIFICIAL) 

YVITH  RUBBER  FEET  A  NO  HANDS. 
Indorsed  bj  Hie  I  .  S.  (iovcrniurnv.  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  C  n  in  u.  i  Shi  oners  of  '  ew 
Y  ork,  Philadelphia.  At'nnia.  New  Or¬ 
leans.  &r„  the  most  Eioinenl  Sur¬ 
geon-  it.  ilie  Country,  the  Press. nnd 
over  S.OOO  Men,  YVomrn  mid 
Children,  YYTin  WenrTbein,  Itc- 
sidingiu  all  Parts  of i lie  World. 

* - the  Rubber  Foot  and 

Hand.piJssesH  the  most  nat- 
ural  appearance.,  the  great- 
\?xf|  esl  durability,  and  the 

\  nsj  grea>e:.t  degree  of  comfort 

.Tt---  rirnll  artificial  limbs.  Vast 

V,  jtiy  numbew  or  mutilated  men 

fVv  V'WJr  yjF  \  ami  women  are.  by  tuc  use 
/  ./'s.,  V/  jfj  Y  of  rubber  feel  nnjl  hands, 
li  llv  *^-.7  Jr  7 .  i\  enabled  to  mingle  with  the 
|l  Uv  >'fV  F/)  rest  of  ihe  world  without 
I  f  I  ty*  betraying  their  loss  or  ex- 

/  /Y  /  V  perleneing  great  inconve- 

/  W  nience, 

.f/f  Ww  Farmers,  mcehanles,  pro- 

1  .  n  fessloual*.  and  even  athletes 

’  /  Ji  who  have  lost  one  or  more 

1  (1  zif  of  their  limbs,  nre  enabled 

I  j  V  \  ^~7)  to  resume  their  vocations 
h1p\  Vir^Tr  by  the  u*e  of  these  remark- 
n  \  VI  I  able  Inventions 

\  H  I  The  accompanying  eu- 

\  ffl  ]  graving  represonm  a  sailor 

181/  of  the  late  rebellion,  who 

I  Ih/aA  lost  Ills  leg  uml  arm  by  the 

L  11  explosion  of  a  shell  In  u  ua- 

V  li  1  val  combat  He  bus  beeu 

I'  l\  I  _  practleallj  restored  to  his 

V  It  /  -  usefulness  by  the  appliea- 

l\  ill  /  -  Hon  of  Marks'  I'uient  Artl- 

/w  H!  /  flelnl  I. Imhs  with  rubber 

I  V  hands  and  feet. 

1  T  It  t-  Large  Illustrated  pam- 

\  phlet  containing  over  800 

testimonials  and  copyright 
formula  for  tnklug  measurement  sent  free. 

A.  A,  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  N.  Y.  t  ity. 


STANDARD 


MILLER  S  CREAM  NUTMEG  MELON 

The  Finest  Flavored  Melon  In  Cultivation,  ami  the  Best  Melon  grown,  for  the  Market 
a*  Gardener,  for  the  Farmer,  or  for  the  small  Planter. 

Without  Question  the  Sweetest  of  all  Melons. 

£?[_  '  Having  tested  find  grown  tills  Queen  of  Melons  on  our  own 

fN!  J5  •  1  rial  grounds  the  post  season,  side  by  side  with  tile  "crock  "  melons 

F* r -iSw  of  late  introductions,  wa&av  (not-  from  licursav  evidence,  but  from 

1  '  ;  MvWV'iutpFffll  our  own  knowhsiKC  ,  that  Miller’s  Cream  Melon  is  the  Best  in 

Ja' v  4  the  World.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it— try  a  packet  yourself,  and 

(M.  -i  if  you  do  notudmil  the  truth  of  our  claims  on  this  woiiuerfhl  melon, 

u'°  will  most  cheerfully  refund  the  money  paid  for  the  seed.  As  our 
i’fOmUf. if  stock  is  limited,  we  nan  only  ofl’er  seed  this  season  by  the  packet. 
xSk  VrWoJtfyimMf  Per  pkt.,  15  cts.;  4  nkts.  for  Ml  els.,  postpaid.  Our  new  catalogue 
K4£e  for  1887,  liandsomoly  Illustrated,  nnd  containing  all  tho  Good 
V cVv  Things  for  the  Farmer  and  Market  Gardener,  Free  to  every  reader 

-r  •  0f  this  paper.  Semi  your  address  on  Postal  Card  NOW. 

SV  UAIMCC  0  nn  CnA*lnMMCM  Ol  AND  «6  n.  FRONT  ST.  AND  100 

■  Ti  HAiNto  &  uUi)  oeeasmen,  arch  st„  ehila.,  pa. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

|  THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


S.  Y.  HAINES 


roses 

OLLUO, PLANTS 


^  OLCSJO,  PLANTS 

JTY/n  FRUIT^ORNAMENTALTREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  FINE,  without  first  writing 
^  ^forour  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  I  21  LARGE  GREENHOUSES 

BEST  we  ever  Issued,  containing  the  Unrest  New  and  I  33d  YEAR.  700  ACRES. 

Choicest  Old.  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


STEVENS^s- 

PORTABLE  MILLS  . 

For  CORN  and*< 

FEED  GRINDING 

Genninc  French 

BUHR  STONES 

PowerCornShel/er 

Prices  Below  the  Lowest 

A.W.STEYENS  &  SON 

auburn,  n.  y, 

Aten  turn  Uiia  yapet. 


Challenge  Wind  Mills. 


PIANOFORTES^  $ 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  andjTJ^iility 

WILLIAM  KNABE  <f  o  f 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  o  Baltimore. 
No,  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York-  4*7 

- - - — - — — -  ArWrou  going  to 

build?  Do  your  .  oofs 
leak?  Stniidnrd 
Hoofing  is  chcaji, 
durable,  fire-proof. 
Can  be  applied  by 
anyone;  tin  steep  or 
Hat  root's.  Sample 
and  <  Irenlar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

4(1  Corilandt  St., 
Now  York. 


1  licst per  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strrmg  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Cun  be  applied 
with  a  White ivn-ili  brush  bv  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SA  M 11  El,  GA  HOT,  sole  Mam-kactorek, 
Send  for  Circular.  7U  KILBY  SJ  ,  BOSTON. 

THU  BEST  CATTLK  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-IDJVtTIII  SWI  B  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  a.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co,  N.  Yr 


Sf  ^Scientific  Grinding  Mill 

'JBHf THE  BEST  mLL  °N  EARTH- 

m  ^'or  grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all 
1  1  ,  ifr)14  small  Grain.  Grinding  Plates.  A  Special  Metal  hard 

\  M  Steel.  Have  Double  Capacity,  as  they  Sharpen 

Themselves  on  being  reversed,  whlcti  Is  done  by 
simply  Ituiinlntf  Mill  in  Opposite  Direction. 

C  Provided  With  a  Pin  Breaker,  which  prevents  dam- 

jg"  ^  Y;”  ,  Mff;  ngc  should  iron  accidentally  go  Into  the  Mill.  tSent  on 

trial  to  responsible  parties,  aud  each  Mill  fully  guar- 
anteed.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  POOS  M'F'G  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


IN  F8K.  IN  KVERY  State  and  Territory  or 
— — — — —  the  1.'.  8.  1.  1*  a  *rcti-«uil  whi*  l,  ha* 
".‘..if"?  been  mad o  by  u*  '• .  ,.i  ycars.and  ha* 
■  never  biOivn  down  without  towor 

I  hr-  iking  m  reeord  I . In  r  mill  can 

show.  >1 1  I.I.n  HK.YT  <l>  80  PAY'S  TEST 
Til  I  Y  I-  HK.J4T  KEEP  MILLS,  CORN 
allKI.LP.k8,  ETC.  COOP  AGENTS 
—  YV  ANTEP  In  nil  iinioi-lgnecl  territory.  Cat- 
Rtngilea  five.  CHM.I  ESgK  U  INPM1LL 
A-\  P  FEE  Utlll.l.l  JO. .  Butaiia,  Kano  Co.llfc 


ill  I.LAH  It  S 

ROOT  CUTTER. 

Only  *8  00. 

Cutn  lorge  or  small  roots 
eiiuall.i  well.  Olvcs unlver 
-jiI  satlafftellou.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular.  Man¬ 
ufactured  by 
YV.  T.  FA  LCONEIt. 
JAMF.sTOWN,  N.  Y. 


THIS  NIMIV^IJ  K 

NK.YY’t’OKN  l‘LA  VTKIl  (with  gum  roller  nnd 
cog  gear),  Grain  Drill.  Uinr  Spreader  and 
Fcrnli/.er  I) i-ii  ilni  1  oiM,  took  Firat  Premi¬ 
ums  at  nil  the  Fairs  at  which  they  were  exhibited 
Iasi  Fall.  We  also  manufacture  the  New  Root  Corn 
shellers.  Lever  ami  1  rank  Feed  aud  Fodder  Cutters 
and  Vegetable  Sower.  All  an-  warranted-  Send  for 
Catalogue. 


HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESIANS.  w spangleb m fg ci„ york  pi 


STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 


The  only  Cow  that  bn*  given  Ji,'r.'l  I  he.  J  ox. -of  milk  In  a  year 
The  only  four-year  old  that  lias  given  over  33,000  lbs.  in  a  year. 

The  only  two  year -old  tliui  lias  given  ik,4H1  Hi*.  13  oa  la  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cow*  that  ho*  averaged  17,16**  lb*.  1  ox,  In  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  ivvo  j’>  ar-oUlfs  that  ha*  averaged  IS, 409  lbs,  8  oz.  In  a  year. 

'I  he  only  two-year  olu  that  ha«  made  lt’>  lbs.  0  oz.  of  butter  In  a  week. 

The  only  herd  In  which  87  two  year-old*  huve  nveruged  over  II  lbs.  each  In  a  week, 

Twenty  three  OnWk  In  tlih  lo  rd  have  averaged  I*  Iris.  3  ox.  of  butter  In  a  week. 

Also  a  line  stud  of  CLYDESDALE  STALLIONS,  Mares  and  Fillies  of  all  ages. 

•ml  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS. 

I  ntost  Improvonient. 

Machines  for  Tkrcnlilng  and  (‘leaning  Grain  I 
also  Machines  for  *11  wing  Wood  with  Circular  aud 
Cross  Out  Drag  Saws. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  Till'.  BEST,  consider 
lug  Easy  Draff,  Durability,  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
Work.  48-page  Pamphlet  FREE.  Address 

A.  YV.  GUAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  ani*  sole  Ma*ttvactuhkks, 

Middletown  Spring*.  Y'ertaoul. 

The  Edward  Harrison 

Nil  1,1.  CO., 

''  Mnnii frtriiir.-r*  of  IIAKKINON’8 

STAND  VltP  Itt  Rli  HTO.N’K 
r4:  ilH',  GItINr  ENG  and  1-  I.OITtlNG 
Vll  M ILL*  of  allili,  .  *u^  viranr,  toT 

our  n»»  lllu. 

Mill  Co.  New  llavta.Ct..  or  Columbu*.  (A 
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SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 


At  Fig.  50  wo  show  two  beautiful  Shrop¬ 
shire.1!.  These  are  the  ewe  “Flossie”  (1010)  aud 
her  ewe  lamb  Hazle  (1701).  These  sheep  are 
to  be  found  iu  the  Olyuholm  flock,  owned  by 
0«r  friend,  J.  D.  Stauuard,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Mi.  Stauuard  writes  about  the  sheep 
as  follows:  “I  have  been  interested  iu  Shrop- 
shires  for  three  years,  first  crossing  a  Shrop¬ 
shire  raui  on  common  Merino  ewes,  and  then 
using  a  Shropshire  on  the  half-hlood  ewes. 
The  half-blood  bucks  I  have  either  sold  as 


lambs  or  as  yearling  wethers.  This  year  I 
sold  in  August  April  lambs  that  averaged  S3 
pounds.  1  could  have  had  them  heavier  but 
for  the  drought,  which  so  completely  burned 
up  the  pastures  during  the  summer. 

The  first  cross  produced  ewes  of  large  size, 
strong,  hardy,  always  in  good  condition  and 
excellent  mothers.  They  shear  a  fleece  aver¬ 
aging  about  flve  pounds  of  washed  wool,  iu 
which  the  good  qualities  of  both  breeds  are 
combined,  yielding  a  grade  of  wool  which  our 
local  dealers  think  is  the  best  in  the  market. 
The  result  of  the  second  cross  is  a  sheep  more 
nearly  approaching  the  pure  Shropshire  in 
style,  markings  and  character  of  fleece. 
Many  individuals  of  this  cross  arc  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  from  pure-breds.  The 


rams  of  this  cross  are  proving  to  be  excellent 
stock-getters,  transmitting  their  good  quali¬ 
ties  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  certainty. 
The  Shropshire  is  the  object  of  much  in¬ 
quiry  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  rains 
are  picked  up  so  closely  as  lambs  that  there  is 
practically  no  supply  of  older  sheep. 

I  have  written  concerning  the  grades,  be¬ 
cause  the  question  that  is  raised  by  tlock- 
tnasters  throughout  the  country  is,  How  will 
the  Shropshire^  cross  on  the  sheep  that  we  al¬ 
ready  have.'  From  my  experience,  I  think 
they  can  safely  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
a  good  mutton  sheep,  well  covered  with  a 
fleece  of  medium  wool;  in  short,  a  sheep  that 
has  the  ability  to  yield  a  greater  profit  than 
the  common  sheep  of  our  country  now  do.” 


ADVANTAGES  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
DAIRYING. 


Tins  seems  to  be  an  age  of  organization. 
Business  men  and  mechanics  form  societies 
for  self-protection,  why  should  not  farmers  do 
the  same?  While  farm  products  sell  for  so 
little  money  it  behooves  the  farmer  to  study 
to  lessen  the  cost,  and  raise  the  quality  of  his 
products.  Co-operative  dairying  presents 
many  points  of  iuterest  to  the  farmer.  It 
promises  a  profit,  chances  for  improvement, 
the  education  of  our  children  and  family  hap- 
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piness  arid  contentment.  It  will  lessen  tlie 
labor  of  wives  and  daughters.  This  argument 
should  have  weight  with  every  right-thiukmg 
raan.  Where  is  the  fanner’s  wi  re  who  has  not 
enough  to  do  with  her  regular  work  without 
earing  for  milk  and  butter  ?  It  will  tend  to 
improve  our  farms.  Under  the  system  every 
farmer  would  increase  his  herd;  more  feed 
would  he  fed  and  more  manure  produced. 
This  will  insure  better  fanning,  make  better 
farms  and  better  farmers.  No  thinking  man 
who  has  investigated  the  subject  will  deny 
that  one  competent  mau  with  the  improved 
machinery  and  best  facilities,  can  convert  the 
cream  from  200  cows  into  butter  as  cheaply 
as  the  average  dairyman  can  that  from  20 
cows  with  the  tin-pan  system  and  its  ted¬ 
ious  processes.  Thus  one  mau  can  do 
the  work  formerly  doue  by  10  women,  at 
a  trifle  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  original 
cost.  The  quality  will  average  better  and 
command  a  higher  price,  Good  butter  will 
always  command  ready  sale  in  the  cities,  and 
when  flour,  sugar  and  other  articles  such  as 
farmers  ueed  are  taken  in  part-payment,  the 
highest  prices  can  be  obtained.  1  bus  the 
creamery  forms  a  central  pointfor  organiza¬ 
tion  both  iu  buying  and  selling.  Thus  far¬ 
mers  can  avoid  the  profits  of  the  middlemen 
on  what  they  sell  and  what  they  buy. 
These  points  of  organization  are  needed  now 
more  than  ever.  This  is  a  good  subject  ior 
discussion  at  Farmers'  Clubs.  It  should  be 
discussed  iu  every  school  district  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Put  the  right  men  in  charge  of  it  and  it 
can  be  made  to  succeed.  M-  T-  W. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

What  Jerseys  do  on  Farmers’  Feed. — 
Belle  of  Bridgewater,  No.  10,748,  dropped 
April  8,  18811,  made  from  December  26  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1  (seven  days),  inclusive,  200  pounds 
of  milk,  from  which  were  churned  11l  .  pounds 
of  butter,  salted  one  ouueo  to  the  pound 
and  worked  dry.  She  was  fed  J.1*  pounds 
of  bran,  3’.>  pounds  of  corn  meal,  one  pound  of 
oil  meal  and  what  hay  she  would  eat  per  day, 
standing  iu  an  ordinary  farmer’s  stable  with  the 
thermometer  ranging  in  the  a  iciuity  of  zero 
outside  most  of  the  time,  no  heat  inside  except 
that  made  by  the  cattle.  w.  c.  R. 

Bridgewater,  Vt, 

A  Centrifugal  Milk  Tester  has  been  in¬ 
vented  in  England.  It  works  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  separator.  The  milk  is  placed  in 
glass  tubes  and  whirled  about  until  the  cream 
is  driven  out  into  one  end  while  the  milk  set¬ 
tles  at  the  other.  The  machine  that  will  meet 
with  most  favor  among  dairymen  is  a  small 
separator  that  can  be  worked  by  hand  power 
and  separate  the  milk  of  say.  five  or  six  cows. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Breeding  Hens  for  Laying  Purposes. — 
It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  one  carl  breed 
for  eggs  just  us  oue  can  breed  for  milk  or 
butter.  An  egg  from  a  good  layer  will  be 
more  likely  to  produce  a  good  layer  than  an 
egg  from  a  poor  layer.  This  idea  has  never 
been  disputed  that  we  know  of.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  claim  that  it  is  Impossible  to  pick  out  the 
desired  eggs.  It  may  be  in  a  very  large  flock, 
but  in  our  yards  of  15  bens  we  can  easily  tell 
thorn.  It  takes  an  observing  man  but  a  short 
time  to  determine  which  are  the  workers 
among  his  hens.  As  a  rule,  each  hen  lays  an 
egg  peculiar  to  herself.  It  is  a  little  different 
iu  shape  or  size  from  the  rest.  We  find  that 
two-thirds  of  our  hens  do  about  all  the  work. 
There  are  many  loafers.  Four  or  five  heus 
lay  right  along.  We  propose  to  set  eggs  from 
them  and,  if  possible,  raise  both  pullets  and 
roosters  from  our  best  layers.  We  think  it 
would  pay  large  breeders  to  experiment  with 
their  liens.  Put  them  in  small  flocks  from 
time  to  time  and  watch  them.  Pick  out  the 
best  layers  and  put  them  together  and  select 
the  pick  of  the  flock  for  breeding  stock.  If 
there  is  anything  in  breeding,  this  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  strain  of  good  layers  and 
with  cocks  from  good  laying  heus  the  strain 
can  be  kept  up. 

Hens  Laying  in  Winter.— Our  hens  are 
laying  fairly  well  while  the  neighbors  can’t 
get  an  egg.  We  bought  np  a  lot  of  young 
pullets  in  September— they  were  May 
chickens.  They  are  mostly  half-breed  Wyan- 
dottes,  though  we  got  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing.  These  pullets  have  begun  laying  and 
they  beat  the  old  hens.  Tn  one  yard  we  have 
a  thoroughbred  Wyandotte  rooster  and  in 
another  a  Langshun.  We  kept  the  pullets 
warm,  dry  uud  clean.  There  has  never  been 
a  louse  on  them,  for  we  dust  them  with  insect 
powder,  spray  the  house  with  kerosene  and 
keep  the  droppings  well  cleared  up.  The 
houses  areas  tight  as  boards  and  tarred  paper 
can  make  them.  Each  window  is  furnished 
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with  a  glass  sash  and  a  heavy  wooden  shutter. 
With  both  of  these  closed  the  proper  warmth 
is  easily  secured.  In  summer  we  have  a  pieco 
of  wire  netting  stretched  over  the  window. 
Then  both  the  glass  and  the  shutter  can  be 
removed  if  necessary.  Instead  of  having  n 
large  window  in  the  south,  we  have  fair  sized 
ones  iu  the  east  and  west  sides.  This  makes 
the  temperature  more  even.  The  fowls  are 
not  roasted  and  frozen  by  turns  as  they  are 
with  a  window  to  the  south.  There  is  not 
half  so  much  trouble  about  ventilation  as  peo¬ 
ple  try  to  make  out.  The  ordinary  hen-house 
has  altogether  too  much  ventilation. 

The  season  for  setting  hens  is  coming.  The 
question  as  to  the  shape  of  eggs  for  setting- 
may  well  be  considered.  Does  it  pay  to  pick 
out  eggs  of  good  shape,  to  avoid  pointed  eggs 
and  these  with  the  “bigness”  all  at  one  end? 
Breeders  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  this 
point.  Some  aim  to  pick  out  only  the  oval 
eggs,  rejecting  a  pointed  egg  even  from  their 
best  hens.  Others  say  they  would  use  any 
egg  from  a  good  ben,  no  matter  what  its 
shape  may  be.  Still  others  say  that,  a  hen 
in  perfect  health  always  lays  a  well-shaped 
egg;  that  a  pointed  or  poorly  shaped  egg  is  a 
sigu  that  the  hen  is  too  fat  or  otherwise  out  of 
condition:  who  have  noticed  anything  regard¬ 
ing  this?  My  own  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  last,  named  idea  is  the  correct 
one.  I  wish  others  would  give  their  exper¬ 
ience.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  selection  of 
eggs  it  will  pay  to  take  pains  with  it. 

HEN  MAN  OF  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

What  is  Hen  Manure  Worth?— I  would 
like  to  learn  the  experience  of  others  as  to  the 
value  of  heu  manure  as  compared  with  guauo 
or  chemical  fertilizers.  My  own  experience 
would  teach  me  that  the  value  placed  upon  it 
by  chemical  analysis  is  too  small.  I  sprinkle 
plaster  frequently  under  the  roosts,  and  scrape 
up  the  manure  once  a  week.  I  keep  it,  iu  barrels, 
putting  in  with  it  about,  an  equal  bulk  of  dry 
muck  which  the  lrost  has  crumbled  and  broken 
up.  This  fertilizer,  used  on  cabbages,  melons, 
beans,  and  squash,  has  given  me  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  any  fertilizer  costing  $25  that  I  have 
tried.  For  potatoes  it  does  not  do  so  well  with 
me,  aud  I  notice  that  the  Rural’s  experi¬ 
ments  teach  the  same  thing.  These  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  2,880  pounds  of  hen  manure 
—not  quite  a  ton  and  a  half— were  worth  as 
much  for  potatoes  as  in  tons  of  common  fnrru 
manure.  For  cabbage,  corn,  or  melons,  1  am 
satisiied  that  one  ton  of  hen  manure  will  give 
as  good  results  as  12  tons  of  barn  manure.  *1 
would  like  to  hear  from  farmers  on  these  t  hree 
points:  1.  About  how  much  manure  can  be 
made  by  a  flock  of  20  heus?  2.  How  should  it 
be  handled  to  secure  best  results?  8.  VV  hat  is 
its  value  ns  compared  with  barn  manure  and 
chemical  fertilizers?  h.  b.  l. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


farm  <1  epics. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Why  Take  a  Farm  Pacer?— Reading  the 
recent  article  by  Joseph  Harris,  on  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  has  set  me  to  thinking.  If 
whathesays  is  true,  why  don’t  gardeners  prac¬ 
tice  it?  Men  around  here,  who  make  their 
living  at  raising  vegetables  for  the  market, 
send  off  and  buy  damp  straw,  called  city 
manure.  It  is  all  they  can  do  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  The  same  way  with  other  things.  We 
read  in  the  Rural  about  keeping  hens  so  as 
to  have  eggs  through  the  winter.  On  uiue- 
tcuths  of  the  farms  about  here  there  isn’t  an 
egg  to  be  found  from  November  to  February, 
These  facts  give  us  the  idea,  so  often  expressed, 
that,  most  of  the  articles  iu  agricultural 
papers  are  written  by  “city  farmers”  and 
theorists  who  never  could  perform  iu  reul 
practice  what  they  advocate  on  paper.  If 
there  was  more  money  to  be  made  at  garden¬ 
ing,  poultry  keeping  and  other  farm  opera¬ 
tions,  bv  following  these  proposed  systems, 
why  would  not  farmers  take  up  with  them  ? 

Sussex  Co.,  N.J.  0.  H.  B. 

[R.  N.-Y. — Bless  you,  they  do.  You  will 
find  that  the  gardeners,  nurserymen,  poultry- 
men,  stockmen  and  other  agricultural  workers 
who  are  making  money,  are  all  making  use 
of  these  “theories.”  A  man  can  hack  a  living 
out  ot  the  land  by  doing  just  exactly  as  his 
grandfather  did,  but  he  will  appear  in  business 
beside  his  reading  and  studious  neighbor, 
alwiut  as  he  would  appear  beside  him  socially 
if  he  wore  his  grandfather’s  old  clothes. 
The  so  called  “city  editors”  do  not  provide 
uU  the  value  to  lie  found  in  the  farm 
paper.  The  great  proportion  of  such  jour¬ 
nals  is  made  up  of  opinions  anil  facts  sent 
directly  from  the  farm  by  farmers,  it  is  by 
studying  the  methods  expressed  in  this  way, 
comparing  them  with  those  practiced  at  home, 
embracing  them  if  superior  and  rejecting 
them  if  inferior,  that  reading  farmers  get  a 


return  for  the  money  invested  iu  farm  litera¬ 
ture.  That  they  do  get  their  money’s  worth 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  come  back  year 
after  year  with  words  of  praise.  As  a  rule, 
the  farmers  who  growl  most  about  “city 
farmers”  are  those  who  take  some  agricultu¬ 
ral  side-show,  simply  because  they  can  get  it 
cheap.  The  advertising  sheet  of  some  maker 
of  patent  medicines,  some  implement  dealer, 
or  some  seedsman,  partly  filled  with  clippings 
or  deliberately  stolen  articles,  for  which  others 
have  paid,  can  be  furnished  for  a  small  price. 
Their  main  object  is  to  advertise.  The  agri¬ 
culture  they  offer  is  simply  a  sort  of  sugar- 
coating  to  make  the  dose  more  palatable.  The 
farmer  who  depends  upon  them  for  informa¬ 
tion  will  show  the  results  of  his  education — in 
the  wrong  direction — all  over  his  farm. 

Hungry  Farm  Help.— On  page  702  of  last 
volume  of  the  Rural  somebody  argued  in 
favor  of  eating  as  often  ns  a  light  touch  of 
hunger  came.  Such  a  mail  ought  to  carry  a 
‘chunk”  iu  his  pocket,  and  keep  chewing  all  the 
time.  He  should  have  a  knapsack  strapped  to 
his  back  so  as  to  have  a  constant  supply. 
Americans  seem  to  have  a  great  fear  of  being 
hungry — as  if  to  be  hungry  for  a  few  minutes 
would  end  t.lieir  existence  at  once.  It  is  oue 
of  the  best  things  that  can  happen  to  a  man  to 
be  hungry  once  iu  a  while.  Hunger  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  good  relish  and  good  digestion.  Any 
reliable  physician  will  say  that,  it  takes  from 
four  to  live  1  lours  to  digest  solid,  substantial 
food,  such  as  laboring  men  eat— moat,  vege¬ 
tables,  bread,  etc.  Putting  iu  food  between 
meals  disturbs  the  process  of  digestion.  It  is 
uot  what  we  eat  that  makes  us  strong,  but 
what,  we  digest.  Rest  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
the  stomach  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  body 
if  the  best  health  and  vigor  arc  to  bo  had. 
This  continual  messing  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  causes  of  our  nat  ional  complaint  of  dys¬ 
pepsia,  and  I  consider  the  advice  to  lunch  as 
pernicious.  In  very  trying  weather  it  is  of¬ 
ten  a  good  plan  to  stop  and  rest  a  few  minutes 
if  tired,  and  if  you  rest  the  same  length  of 
time  that,  you  would  take  to  eat,  you  will  find 
that,  the  strength  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  lunch,  has  come  largely  from  the  rest 
taken.  1  have  had  experience  with  both  kinds 
of  help,  those  that  always  want,  a  lunch  and 
those  that,  do  not,  and  I  never  knew  a  man 
who  was  running  after  lunch  to  be  “  worth 
a  snap.”  I  have  no  use  for  a  man  who  has 
not  got  stomach  enough,  or  that  cannot  eat 
enough  at  one  meal  to  last,  him  till  next  and 
keep  up  his  end,  too;  aud  when  I  get  a  man 
of  that  kind  I  get  rid  of  him  at  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunity.  i  know  quite  a  number  of  farmers 
who  were  brought  up  ou  the  old  plan  of 
lunches  between  meals  and  some  after  a  touch 
of  dyspepsia,  by  advice  of  a  physician  aud 
others  from  choice,  left  off  the  lunch  and  liuil 
that  they  can  do  more  work  aid  have  better 
health.  More  than  that,  I  know  of  several 
farmers  who  live  and  work  on  only  two  meals 
per  day  the  whole  year,  aud  they  cun  and  do 
make  help  very  tired  who  keep  up  with  them 
in  field  work.  E.  e.  brown. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Vr. 

• _ _ 

Need  ok  Better  Tests.— People  are  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  outspoken  in  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  glowing  claims  made  by  nursery¬ 
men  for  well-nigh  worthless  varieties.  The 
practice  is  growing.  Hardly  a  man  who  lias 
an  orchard  of  a  dozen  trees  but  has  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  t  he  highly -colored  descriptions  to 
lie  found  iu  catalogues.  Something  should  be 
done  to  make  this  deception  impossible.  My 
plan  is  the  formation  of  a  National  introduc¬ 
tion  Association.  Its  object  should  be  the 
testing  of  new  fruits  aud  vegetables  before 
they  are  put  upon  the  market,  as  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  branch  of  such  an  association  could 
be  formed  in  every  business  center  of  import¬ 
ance,  composed  of  men  who  are  known  for 
their  honesty  aud  integrity,  and  each  one 
could  be  put  Under  certain  obligations  to  re¬ 
turn  or  destroy  anything  being  tested,  as  the 
introducer  might  contract  or  require.  Some 
varieties  would  thus  find  the  very  locality 
where  they  would  thrive  best.  Each  person 
or  company  could  easily  make  the  necessary 
contract  binding  each  to  strict  and  impartial 
tests,  and  mutually  benefit  the  entire  associa¬ 
tion  or  persons  by  making  yearly  reports  of 
progress,  wjllaud  barringer. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

[R.  N.-V.— Such  testing  would  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  experiment  stations  to  be 
created  by  the  proposed  Hatch  Bill.  Business 
men  and  practical  horticulturists  would  doubt  ¬ 
less  do  it  better.  Unfortunately,  even  if  the 
stations  are  created,  it  will  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  farmers  will  have  real  confidence  iu  them. 
They  will  have  to  earn  confidence.] 


Need  of  more  Organization  among 
Farmers. — I  am  pleased  with  this  idea  of 
studying  more  about  political  economy. 
Farmers  need  to  know  more  about  it. 
Here  is  my  idea:  We  have  been  tools  too 
loug.  We  have  over  half  the  population 


of  the  country  in  our  ranks.  We  should 
organize  a  Farmers’  Party,  formed  on  lines 
outside  either  of  the  present  parties — find 
out  just  what  we  want  anil  then  demand 
it.  We  should  have  political  machinery  in 
every  township  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
present  parties.  1  would  make  the  fee  for 
membership  into  the  party  one  dollar.  The 
funds  are  to  go  to  publish  a  farmers’  paper 
that  shall  keep  us  posted  on  matters  of  politi¬ 
cal  interest.  In  this  way  we  can  elect  more 
farmers  and  get  some  of  the  lawyers  out. 
Lawyers  don’t  seem  to  want  to  make  laws 
clear  and  idain.  It  is  not  for  their  interest  to 
do  so.  What  I  want  is  the  power  to  drive 
into  town  with  a  load  of  grain  and  say,  “I 
want  $1  per  bushel  for  my  wheat,”  Now'  1  have 
to  go  and  say.  “How  much  will  you  give  me?” 
The  merchants  are  all  able  to  say.  you  must 
pay  so  much.  Farmers  could  do  the  same  if 
they  would  organize  and  stick  together.  Let 
us  once  get,  the  power  to  fix  our  prices,  and 
middlemen  and  merchants  would  be  left  to 
fight,  it  out.  Farmers  work  too  hard.  Let  us 
do  less  plowing  and  sowing  aud  more  thinking. 
Let  us  drop  the  jealousy  we  have  towards  one 
another,  and  organize.  m.  nelson. 

Menomonee  Co.,  Mich. 

An  Appreciative  Reaper.— Now'  the 
Huestiou  is,  who  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the 
people — the  Rural  or  the  Great  Washington 
Humbug.  I  shall  decide  in  favor  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  and  I  doubt  uot  thousands  of  the  Rural 
readers  will  say  “Anion."  We  owe  the  Ru¬ 
ral  many  thanks  for  its  untiring  efforts  to 
make  this  world  more  attractive,  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  better  prepared  t.o  enjoy  it.  Thanks  be 
to  God  for  the  good  influence  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker!  May  it  long  live  aud  grow 
better  (if  possible)  w'ith  the  rolling  years. 

.  S.  F.  MERRILL. 


More  Experiments. — I  have  been  follow- 
ing  the  Rural’s  experiment®  in  a  small  way. 
The  soil  I  used  was  in  fodder  corn  the  previous 
year.  It  was  plowed  in  the  spring  with  no 
manure  except  that  put  into  the  drills  or 
rows.  I  used  rows  38  feet  long— each  1-400  of 
an  acre.  Seed  potatoes  were  >  nt  two  or  three 
eyes  to  the  piece,  and  planted  about  15  inches 
apart.  Wet  heu  manure,  nt  the  rate  of  8,200 
pounds  per  acre,  worth  about  £10,  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  245  bushels  per  acre  with  12’<j  per 
cent,  small.  This  soil  was  a  trifle  better  than 
the  rest.  Wet  hen  manure  and  a  chemical 
fertilizer,  each  400  pounds  to  acre,  value  ¥9.10, 
yielded  at  rate  of  213  bushels  with  1 1  per  cent, 
small.  Four  hundred  pounds  of  the  fertilizer 
alone,  valued  at  ?6.6i>,  yielded  exactly  the 
same  as  the  last  mentioned,  while  800  pounds 
of  the  fertilizer,  valued  at  ¥13.20,  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  233  bushels  wit  h  12  per  cent,  small. 
Unleached  ashes,  1,600  pounds  per  acre, 
valued  at  $8,  yielded  at  rate  of  213  bushels, 
3|:f  per  cent.,  small,  rotted  more  than  any 
other.  Plaster,  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  value 
¥3.20,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  213  bushels,  3#  per 
cent,  small.  No  fertilizer,  yield  at  rate  of  200 
bushels.  11 1  ^  per  cjnt.  small. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  CHAS.  BENNINGTON. 

Fight  Adulterations. — Now'  that  we  have 
got  the  reins  ou  the  “oleo"  men,  1  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Rural  turn  its  attention  to 
other  food  adulterations;  especially  baryta. 

It,  is  used  to  mix  with  flour,  sugar,  candy, 
etc.  In  the  meantime  let  us  keep  our  eye  on 
the  “oleo”  men.  H.  c. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

[We  propose  to  do  our  best  to  force  the 
handlers  of  food  products  into  honesty.  Mauy 
of  our  common  articles  of  food  are  adulterated 
to  a  frightful  extent.  We  believe  the  better 
grades  of  flour  to  be  much  freer  from  adultera¬ 
tion  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sugars, coffees 
aud  spices,  sirups  and  molasses  offer  rare 
chances  for  the  dishonest  scamps  w  ho  are 
ready  to  profit  by  a  business  that  w  ill  cause 
disease.  The  best  that  t.lio  Rural  or  any 
paper  can  do  is  to  arouse  a  strong  public  feel¬ 
ing  against  nil  such  dishonesty.  The  man 
who  will  counterfeit  an  article  of  fowl  is  as 
bad  as  the  man  who  manufactures  counter¬ 
feit.  money,  and  when  public  sentiment  places 
him  where  lie  l Milonga,  he  will  be  punished  like 
his  brother  villain.  The  time  w  ill  come  when  ' 
anti-ud  alteration  societies  will  have  to  be 
formed  and  when  men  will  be  obliged  to 
stand  right  up  for  their  rights  aud  stamp  out 
the  evil.  Our  Boards  of  Healt  h  are  capable  of 
doing  good  work,  but  they  are  all  crippled  by 
lack  of  funds.  Take  the  money  spent  by  our 
legislators  at  eating  and  drinking  at  the  public 
expense  and  apply  it  to  the  work  of  exposing 
these  food  frauds,  aud  good  progress  might 
be  made.  Every  man  can  help  in  this  cru¬ 
sade;  first  by  being  strictly  honest  himself, 
and.  second,  by  backing  up  his  merchant  with 
the  understanding  that  he  will  pay  more  for  a 
pure  article  than  lie  will  fora  bogus  one.  By 
all  means  watch  the  “oleo”  men.  They  will 
die  hard.  They  have  made  too  much  fraudu¬ 
lent  mouey  to  give  up  easily. 

Farm  Labor. — Some  good  ideas  on  the  sub- 


ject  of  farm  labor  were  brought  out  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Club.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them.  You  can’t  keep  a  really  good 
man  long.  A  man  with  vim  and  sense  soon 
owns  or  rents  a  farm  for  himself.  Wages  are 
higher  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  but  we 
get  a  better  return  from  it.  dollar  for  dollar. 
Improved  tools  lighten  work  and  quicken  it. 
Farm  hands  have  loss  reason  to  complain  than 
they  think  they  have.  Wages  are  higher, 
work  lighter,  and  hours  less.  Unfortunately 
a  larger  proportion  of  wages  goes  for  cigars 
and  beer  than  in  the  “good  old  days.'- 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  d.  p.  h. 

Remedy  for  Scab. — I  tried  an  experiment 
with  scab  in  potatoes.  After  covering  the 
potatoes  lightly,  I  sprinkled  a  good  handful 
of  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster— with  sul¬ 
phur  added  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  to  the  100 
—around  each  hill.  Among  those  so  treated 
there  were  no  scabs  or  wire- worms.  Other 
portions  of  the  land  were  badly  infested.  In 
my  culture,  I  plant  throe  or  four  inches  deep, 
hoe  twice,  and  plow  four  times,  never  letting 
weeds  grow,  and  make  a  flat,  byoad  hill  two 
or  three  indies  high.  j.  w.  baker. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ills. 

Profit  in  Late  Varieties.— There  is  far 
more  profit  with  us  in  raising  late  varieties 
than  in  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  South— an 
impossibility.  By  the  time  our  early  potatoes 
are  ready,  those  from  the  South  have  taken 
the  best  price  oil  the  market.  It  is  the  same 
way  with  early  pears  and  apples.  With  late 
varieties,  we  can  hold  until  spring,  and  iu 
most  eases  got  a  fair  price.  Late  pears  offer  a 
good  chance  to  those  who  are  willing  to  hand¬ 
le  them.  H- 

St.  Louis  Co. ,  Mo. 


while  if  it  were  dry,  some  of  the  early  white- 
panicled  oats  would  give  the  best  crop.  We 
have  also  found  that  the  strength  of  straw 
varies  greatly  with  the  season.  Again,  varie¬ 
ties  may  well  be  selected  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  are  to  be 
sown.  The  heaviest  yield  of  oats  ever  raised 
at  the  Rural  Farm  was  of  the  White  Austra¬ 
lian,  now  known  as  Welcome  and  by  various 
other  names.  The  next  heaviest  was  from 
the  Black  Tartarian  (Mold’s  Ennobled)— the 
largest  in  bulk,  though  weighing  but  27 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Last,  year  rtvo  acres  of 
Clydesdale  were  sown.  They  yielded  well,  the 
oats  were  plump  and  heavy,  hut  the  stems 
were  weak.  In  a  trial  plot  where  19  so-called 
varieties  grew  side  by  side,  the  Clydesdale 
aud  Welcome  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  one  e  nother  except  by  the  labels.  The 
Badger  Queen  is  now  advertised  as  a  new 
variety;  as  “ possessing  more  points  of  supe¬ 
riority  than  any  other  oat  grown.’’  This  was 
grown  in  one  of  the  plots  alluded  to  above. 
It  was  not  essentially  different  from  the 
Welcome  and  we  doubt  if  it  is  not  the 
same.  The  new  oats  ‘  ‘American  Bauner”  were 
not  quite  so  tall  as  Welcome  aud  were  a  trifle 
later  in  ripening.  No  other  difference  was 
noted.  Another  “new”  oat  called  “Race 
Horse”  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Welcome. 
The  variety  sold  by  some  seedsmen  as  White 
Belgian  appeared  to  be  in  our  plots  the  same 
as  Welcome.  The  “new'1  oat  Dakota  Chief¬ 
tain  is  likewise  the  same  as  Welcome.  The 
older  variety  “Challenge”  grows  somewhat 
taller,  but  does  not  differ  materially.  The 
Yankee  Prolific  is  the  White  Russian.  The 
White  Russian  is  a  side  oat  of  medium  weight 
that  thrives  finely  in  many  places  and  poorly 


penetrate  the  more  compact  soil  beyond  and 
below  the  trenches. 

Morning  Star,  from  James  C.  Robinson 
Belcher,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  writes: 
“It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Late  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron,  raised  in  1881.  It  yields  better,  is  less 
liable  to  disease.  Pure  white;  form  oval  to 
oblong,  seldom  knobby.  Eyes  even  with  the 
surface,  delicate,  floury  texture;  a  few  days 
later  than  Late  B.  of  H,”  Here  the  vines  were 
dead  Aug.  15.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
78(1.50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  five  weighed 
three  pounds  Oj.j  ounces.  Buff  skm,  eyes  not 
deep.  The  shape  is  objectionably  long. 
Eaten  Dec.  IS.  White  flesh,  mealy  and  good. 

Pootatvtok,  from  R.  W.  Curtis,  box  166, 
Stratford,  Conn.,  who  says  “it  is  a  seedling 
of  Wall’s  Orange  crossed,  perhaps,  with  White 
Elephaut.  It  is  quite  as  early  and  productive 
and  as  good  in  quality  as  any  variety  I  know 
of.”  Vines  dead  July  SI— rather  before  those 
of  Early  Rose.  Average  of  potatoes  small. 
Skin  rosy ;  rather  long  and  narrow  in  shape. 
Eyes  not  sunken ;  clean  surface.  The  yield  of 
four  pieces  was  10  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
605  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  were  56  pota¬ 
toes — half  of  marketable  size.  Best  five 
weighed  1%  pound.  Eaten  Oct.  28;  flesh 
white  and  of  excellent  quality. 

New  Zealand,  received  from  W,  W.  Ben- 
inger,  Walnutport,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa., 
who  writes:  “It  originated  on  the  Island  of 
New  Zealand  and  was  introduced  into  Wash. 
Ter.  in  18S2  whence  it  was  brought  to  N.  Y. 
and  the  entire  lot  purchased  by  me.  It  is  10 
days  earlier  than  Early  Rose:  a  fine  keeper.” 
Vines  dead  July  81.  Four  pieces  yielded  9% 
pounds.  Or  at  the  rate  of  574.75  bushels  to  the 


Get  a  Partner. — Every  man  who  does 
business  needs  a  partner  to  consult  with  and 
advise.  A  farmer  needs  one  just  as  much  as 
any  other  business  man.  The  best  partner  he 
can  ever  get  is  a  faithful,  loving  wife.  The 
man  who  neglects  to  talk  over  his  plans  and 
hopes  for  business  with  his  wife  loses  more 
than  he  can  reckon.  A  good  and  true  wo¬ 
man,  one  who  is  read}'  to  bear  her  share  of  the 
heat  and  the  burden  of  life’s  weary  day,  is  a 
safe  adviser  and  a  wise  friend.  p.  r.  e. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Hot  1\  atkr  Arrangement  on  page 
21)  is  a  good  one,  aud  ought  to  be  found  iu 
many  farm  kitchens.  The  Rural  should 
have  stated  that  no  lire  should  be  built  in  the 
stove  while  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  frozen. 
1  he  ice  iu  the  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  in  the 
stove  will  melt,  find  no  outlet,  turn  to  steam 
and  make  bad  work.  Those  who  keep  fires  all 
night  will  have  no  trouble,  but  those  who  let 
the  pines  freeze  will  he  lucky  to  get  off  with  a 
broken  stove.  B.  Charles. 

Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

More  Than  One  “Bear  Crick.”— I  live  in 


NEW  ZEALAND  POTATO.  From  Nature.  Fig.  60. 


“Bear  Crick”  township,  too.  The  name  is 
from  a  creek  running  through  the  county.  It 
flows  into  the  south  fork  of  the  Sangamon 
and  that  into  Illinois  River.  Still  I  can  say 
with  some  pride  that  we  are  not.  itt  that  State 
of  intellectual  desuetude  depicted  by  “  V  Col¬ 
lege  Boy’s  Diary.”  The  little  village  of  Pal¬ 
mer  has  a  large,  two-story  school  building 
with  three  departments. 

Palmer,  IU.  j.  P>  s. 

Good  Husking. — Chas.  Mungham  wants 
to  hear  from  the  buskers  of  the  Rural  fami¬ 
ly.  J  am  not  much  of  a  busker  myself,  but 
my  sou,  19  years  old,  can  handle  60  to  7(1 
bushels  of  ears  per  day.  Ho  uses  an  iron  husk- 
iug  peg  to  tear  the  husk  apart. 

Ottoo  Co.,  Neb.  d.  e.  s. 

I  never  could  raise  potatoes  enough  for  my 
own  use  until  I  began  to  plaut  them  accord- 
iug  to  the  Rural's  method.  I  had  grand  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  White  Elephant  and  Blush  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  have  made  all  my  relatives  happy 
by  supplying  them. 

Carrol  Co.  Iowa.  r.  e.  crylie. 


Crops, 

experiment  Grounds’  of  the  ituval 
llrui-ilorkrv, 

OATS. 

A  Correspondent,  referring  to  the  fact, 
that  nearly  every  kind  of  oats  has  been  tried 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  asks  which  we  prefer. 
It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  since  wo 
ate  ourselves  undecided.  Our  experience  is 
that  if  any  farmer  were  to  raise  on  the  same 
Held  year  after  year  five  of  the  most  popular 
varieties  known  to-day,  he  would  find  that 
their  general  merits  varied  with  the  season. 
It,  for  example,  the  season  were  Wet,  late  black 
side  oats  would  perhaps  ’give  the  heaviest  yield ; 


in  others.  The  Schcenen  is  a  few  days  later 
than  the  Welcome;  the  stems  are  not  quite  so 
tall:  the  grain  is  longer  and  not  so  thick  or 
plump.  We  have  raised  this  variety  several 
seasons  and  it  has  never  lodged.  These  oats 
in  the  sandy  loam  of  the  Rural  Farm  will, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  yield  as  well,  taken 
one  year  with  another,  as  any  of  the  many 
kinds  raised  there  during  the  past  15  years. 

*  *  * 

NEW  POTATOES. 

It  is  well  that  it  should  lie  explained  to  new 
readers  that  these  results  of  testing  new  pota¬ 
toes  have  boon  continued  for  10  years,  as  a 
reference  to  the  indexes  will  show.  Very  few 
of  the  introductions  during  that  time  and  not 
one  of  those  now  popular,  has  been  overlooked. 
The  large  yields  often  reported  will  no  doubt 
try  the  credulity  of  our  later  friends.  But  they 
must  consider  that  our  test  land  is  as  rich  as 
we  know  how  to  make  it,  and  that  though 
well  drained,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  seriously  suf¬ 
fers  from  drought.  The  land  is  a  loam,  rather 
more  inclining  to  clay  than  that  known  as  a 
“sandy  loam,”  and  leas  inclining  to  clay  than 
that  known  as  a  “clayey  loam.”  It  has  been 
enriched  m  the  main  by  successive  applica¬ 
tions  of  special  potato  fertilizer  as  well  as  of 
lcaiuit,  bone,  blood,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  Those  who  have  never 
tried  potato  raising  on  similar  laud,  giving 
all  needed  cultivation  know  little  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  crops  of  potatoes  which  may 
be  raised.  Trenches  six  inches  deep  and  12 
wide  are  dug  three  feet  uport.  A  little  soil  is 
thrown  back  to  form  a  mellow  bed,  and  the 
potato  pieces  are  placed  about  four  inches 
deep  and  OUO  foot  apart.  These  arc  covered 
and  the  fertilizer  evenly  strewn,  wheu  the  soil 
is  returned  as  loosely  as  may  be.  We  believe 
from  years  of  experimenting  that  the  potato 
is  fond  of  a  mellow  soil.  The  tubers  have  in 
their  growth  less  resistance  to  overcome  and 
are  therefore  more  shapely,  while  the  roots 
which  support  the  tubers,  may,  if  they  prefer 


acre.  It  is  a  few  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rose.  Whole  number  of  potatoes  26,  of  which 
22  weie  of  marketable  size.  It  is  a  fine-look¬ 
ing  potato;  skin  rosy;  shape  oblong,  one-third 
longer  than  wide;  not  flattened;  eyes  little 
sunken,  average  large.  Eaten  August  2; 
flesh  white,  meal}',  and  of  good  quality.  See 
Fig.  60. 

Brownell’s  Extra  Early  Yankee,  from 
E.  S.  Brownell,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont, 
who  writes:  “It  is  extra  early,  a  seedling  of 
Peaehblow  aud  Early  Snowflake.”  Vines 
were  dead  July  30.  The  yield  of  four  pieces 
was  10  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  605  bushels 
per  acre.  Best  five,  two  pounds  14)4  ounces— 
•‘>4  tubers  iu  all,  of  which  31  were  marketable. 
It  is  of  the  Peaehblow  shape,  though  the  eyes 
uro  not  deep  for  one  of  this  class.  Shape 
roundish,  truncate  or  flattened  at  the  ends. 
Skin  pink  or  purplish.  A  handsome  potato 
of  its  kind.  Eaten  Nov.  2;  flesh  nearly  white, 
quality  fair,  though  by  no  means  as  good  as 

Brownell's  No.  500,  from  thesame grower. 
This  is  “a  cross  of  White  Peaehblow  aud 
White  Star  and  is  earlier  than  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron.”  The  yield  of  four  pieces  was  also 
10  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  (305  bushels  per 
acre.  Best  five,  two  pounds.  Buff-white  skin, 
few  eyes,  oblong,  slightly  flattened,  eyes  on 
surface.  Whole  number  60,  and  39  market¬ 
able.  None  large.  Eaten  Nov.  1st.  We  have 
never  eaten  a  better  potato.  Mr.  Brownell 
hesitates  to  introduce  this  variety  on  account 
of  rot. 

All  of  the  above  were  plauted  April  12. 

The  Mammoth  Red  Etampes  Pumpkin  is 
excellent  for  pies — superior  I  think  to  the  best 
of  the  ordinary  field  pumpkins.  It  grows  to  a 
very  largo  size,  bat  in  doing  so  does  not  be¬ 
come  coarse  and  stringy.  It  appears  to  be  a 
good  keeper  as  samples  in  my  cellar,  are  still 
(Januury  1)  sound,  aud  in  excellent  condition 
for  use.  Though  usually  called  a  pumpkin  the 
Red  Etampes  has  the  fleshy  stem  ami  the 
salmon-colored  skin  and  flesh  of  the  Turban 
squash,  k.  s,  g. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SEED  STORE. 


A  personal  experience;  “buggy”  and  weedy 
seeds  gratiutausly  distributed;  Congres¬ 
sional  patronage;  seeds  as  bribes  to  con¬ 
stituents;  exorbitant,  overcharges  for  seeds 
of  inferior  quality;  the  Commissioners  and 
the  seed  humbug;  need  of  united  agricul¬ 
tural  action. 


Three  years  ago  I  was  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  can  indorse 
the  Rcp.al’s  war  on  the  Government  seed 
shop.  I  have  known  peas  to  be  purchased  and 
sent  out  swarming  with  “bugs.”  Various 
seeds  infested  with  insects  innumerable  have 
been  distributed  under  the  protest  of  “Bug 
Department,”  which  urged  a  system  of  des¬ 
troying  the  iaseets  before  sending  out  the 
seeds. 

I  have  seen  all  manner  of  weed  seeds  in  lots 
of  seeds,  yet  no  efforts  were  made  to  separate 
them.  Thus,  noxious  weeds  were  distributed 
broadcast  over  the  land  without  any  charge 
to  the  recipients. 

The  seed  shop  is  recognized  as  a  graveyard 
for  Congressional  party  friends,  and  numer¬ 
ous  Congressmen  were  constant  in  their  efforts 
to  have  some  new  appointment  made,  and,  of 
course,  there  was  a  continual  war  between  the 
“ins”  who  have  positions  to  keep  them,  and 
the  “outs  ' to  slip  in  by  crowding  out  some 
clerk  or  laborer. 

One  Congressman  (Seney,  of  Ohio)  once 
requested  me  to  see  the  Chief  Clerk  (General 
Carmanl  anil  have  him  increase  his  list  of 
seeds,  as  his  district  was  very  close  and  he 
must  have  a  larger  number  of  packages  to  sap 
his  country  constituents  with.  He  got  about 
four  mail  sacks  extra. 

This  is  the  way  it  goes— You  have  to  kill  off 
about  half  the  Congressmen  before  you  can 
break  up  the  practice,  as  one  is  as  "  Deep  in 
the  mud  as  the  other  in  the  mire”— all  want 
“more  seeds”  to  send  to  their  country  friends; 
also  more  worthless  books,  published  at  a  ccot 
of  $10.00  each  and  sold  by  mail-bag- ful  to  old 
book-stores  at  10  cents  each.  Many  large 
seedsmen  supplied  vast  quantities  of 
seeds,  which  were  purchased  at  very  high 
prices  and  were  only  the  common  old  sorts 
that  could  be  bought  at  any  country  store  for 
a  nickel  a  paper.  I  did  not  know  of  half  a 
dozen  good  sorts  purchased  while  I  was  there, 
and  frequently  I  searched  diligently  for  some 
new  or  valuable  sort  for  trial, 

A  large  force  of  men  and  women  is  employed 
putting  up  papers  and  packages  of  the  seeds, 
making  bags,  etc.,  and  each  paper  of  seeds 
costs  the  Govemmeut  fully  ten  times  as  much 
as  they  could  be  bought  for  of  reliable  seed- 
men.  Government  pays  the  postage  and  thus 
enters  into  competition  with  business  men, 
while  the  value  of  the  seeds  is  far  less  than 
that  of  those  sent  out  by  Vick,  Gregory  and 
Thor  hum  or  a  host  of  regular  seedmen. 

There  is  no  systematic  effort  to  test  the 
vitality  or  value  or  cleanliness  of  the  seeds  dis¬ 
tributed.  One©  in  a  while  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Gronmls  plants  a  few;  but  in  an  irregular 
way,  and  the  seeds  are  sent  out  to  the  public 
at  the  same  time  when  these  insignificant  trials 
are  made  on  the  very  limited  grounds. 

Grass  is  of  tar  more  value  in  these  grounds 
than  are  experimental  gardens,  and  so  three- 
quarters  of  the  grounds  ure  in  lawn  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  remainder  is  assigned 
to  au  old  dilapidated  orchard,  and  to  such 
plants  as  cau  be  distributed  as  Congressional 
favors.  The  only  Commissioner  i  Le  Due)  who 
made  any  effort  to  oppose  (buck  against)  Con¬ 
gressional  interference,  was  kicked  out  by 
Blaine  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  prune 
anything.  Loring  followed,  but  as  an  ex- 
Congresstnan  he  knew  the  ropes,  and  did  not 
interfere  so  long  as  he  could  draw  his  salary, 
lecture  to  literary  audiences  and  use  his  rail¬ 
road  passes.  Gen.  Carman  had  fall  control 
and  well  he  managed  to  keep  ou  good  terms 
with  Congressmen  of  both  parties  by  free  gifts 
of  “extra  numbers”  of  seeds.  It  is.  well  known 
that  the  present  Commissioner  does  not  desire 
(i  Eds.)  or  intend  to  make  an  v  change. 

If  the  farmers  in  their  might  would  make  a 
vigorous  protest;  refuse  to' accept  these  little 
sops  and  demand  a  cessation  of  this  whole  seed 
business,  ii  might  be  accomplished  just  as  the 
Oleomargarine  Law  was  forced  through  Con¬ 
gress  by  their  strong  effort— although  against 
Congressional  desires  in  the  matter. 

J.  P,  BROWN. 


£arm  Cconoimj. 

ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS— THE  BEST 
AND  CHEAPEST. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

[SECOND  ARTICLE.] 

Almost  without  exception  the  first  plant 
food  that  runs  short  ou  a  light  soil  is  potash ; 
on  clay  soil,  phosphoric  acid.  But  the  rea‘ 


needs  of  clay  soils  in  this  line  are  often  so 
masked  by  their  physical  condition,  from  lack 
of  drainage  and  proper  t  illage,  that  they  may 
be  rich  enough  in  all  elements  to  give  n  long 
succession  of  good  crops,  and  yet  may  .appear 
to  be  quite  worn  out.  While  fresh,  these  soils 
have  so  much  organic  matter  accumulated  in 
them  that  their  permeability  to  a  ir  and  water 
and  their  texture  are  sufficiently  good  for  a 
time.  But  as  this  organic  matter  disappears 
not  the  most  skillful  tillage’ avails  to  extract 
profit  from  them  without  under-drainage. 
The  question  of  fertilization  must  wait  for 
that,  before  its  solution  is  possible. 

When  any  soil  has,  by  overcropping,  begun 
to  fall  in  productiveness,  we  seek  for  the  rea¬ 
son  in  the  interrogative  way.  Availing  our- 
*  selves  of  the  teaching  of  experience,  as  above 
noted,  we  try  a  potash  fertilizer  upon  the  light 
soil,  or  a  phosphatic  one  upon  the  clay,  and 
discover  at  once  that  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  thereon  is  renewed,  and  for  several 
successive  crops  nothing  more  seems  requi¬ 
site.  But  then  a  second  falling  off  is  seen,  and 
potash,  or  the  phosphate,  will  not  work  reno¬ 
vation  as  before.  The  farmer  without  Chemi¬ 
cal  knowledge  is  quite  apt  to  say  at  this  point, 
“Oh, yes,  you  have  stimulated  your  land  for  a 
year  or  two  with  that  stuff,  and  now  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  spoiled.  I  told  you  so.  Nothing  will 
bring  that  land  up,  now,  but  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure.”  To  many  this  looks  not,  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  in  fact  the  remedy  is  a  good  one. 
But  you  have  certainly  secured  a  few  good 
crops  cheaply  before  having  to  resort  to  dung¬ 
ing  the  land.  But  perhaps  you  cannot  dung 
it,  for  lack  of  dung.  Is  the  land  spoiled,  aud  is 
there  no  other  cure? 

In  the  light  soil  that  now  refuses  to  respond 
longer  to  potash,  it  is  quite  possible  that  both 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  iu  available 
forms,  have  now  run  short.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  which,  by  dressing  a  part 
with  potash  and  a  phosphate,  a  part  with  pot¬ 
ash  and  a  nitrogen  salt,  and  a  part  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  all  three.  Supposing  that 
the  last  only  gives  a  good  crop,  you  will  think 
perhaps  that  hereafter,  so  long  as  that  land  is 
in  tillage,  you  must  supply  a  “complete  fertil¬ 
izer,”  as  it  is  ealled.  For  special  crops,  requir¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  one  element,  a  special  fertil¬ 
izer  is  demanded.  This,  at  least,  is  the  general 
teaching,  and  it  would  seem  entirely  reason¬ 
able,  if  we  are  to  assume  that  hereafter  the 
land  is  to  be  unable,  to  do  anything  of  itself. 
But  this  is  not  true.  The  laud  cannot  entirely 
meet  your  demand  for  large  and  continuous 
crops,  but  except  ill  the  most  intensive  cul¬ 
ture  of  special  crops,  what  it  can  do  is  well 
worth  taking  into  consideration.  You  do  uot 
do  this  at  ail  when  you  surrender  yourself  un¬ 
reservedly,  for  the  future,  to  the  use  of  “com¬ 
plete"  aud ‘•special”  fertilizers.  This  iu  agri¬ 
culture  is  equivalent  to  what  is  called  “empir¬ 
icism”  in  medicine,  and  that  is  dangerously 
close  to  quackery.  It  is  a  poor  soil  indeed  the 
natural  resources  of  which  we  can  afford  so 
entirely  to  ignore.  Dr.  Atwater  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  emphasized  a  different  lesson  when,  in  a 
course  of  experiments  conducted  on  a  number 
of  farms  under  his  direction,  it  was  clearly 
proved,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  for  corn 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  was  so  little  needed 
that  it  did  not  nearly  return  its  cost.  The  to¬ 
tality  of  my  experience  for  twenty  years  is 
quite  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Atwater's  results. 
By  keeping  an  account  of  what  fertilizer  went 
on  to  this  piece  and  on  that m successive  years, 
of  what  crops  were  taken  off,  and  their  yield, 

I  have  been  able  to  forecast  with  great 
closeness  the  succeeding  requirements  of  each 
lot.  Thus,  1  have  prevented  the  overcharging 
of  any  lot  with  any  one  or  two  elements  put 
into  it  year  after  year,  with  no  check  or  cog¬ 
nizable  indication  to  guide  me  iu  the  work 
and  prevent  waste.  The  consequence  has  been 
a  truly  remarkable  economy,  which  aston¬ 
ishes  and  makes  incredulous  nearly  every 
visiting  farmer,  who  imagines  from  the  looks 
of  things  that  I  aiu  very  lavish  of  ma  nure. 
Yet  this  fertility  Inis  been  now  maintained 
for  many  years  at  an  annual  average  expense 
of  a  little  over  slo  per  acre,  growing  market 
produce,  nursery  stock,  seeds  and  fruits  with 
satisfactory  results  aud  a  constant  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  I  get  a  good  deal 
for  my  $10,  and  f  get  it  simply  because  I  buy 
the  elements  of  fertility  mostly  uumixed,  in 
their  simplest  aud  cheapest  forms,  aud  as  a 
rule  apply  them  separately,  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  plot,  as  indicated  by  the  record. 
By  this  method  I  am,  of  course,  sometimes 
liable  to  sbave  too  close,  aud  get  a  proportion¬ 
ally  unsatisfactory  result;  but  with  this  I 
rectify  my  course,  coming  back  to  the  land 
for  a  new  departure.  I  think  it,  better  to  lose 
a  litt.Je  in  this  way  and  know  it,  than  to  be 
wandering  all  the  time  in  the  dark,  at  an  un¬ 
knowable  expense. 

The  practical  reader  will  here  be  apt  to 
want  to  know  my  method  more  in  detail,  and 
such  a  desire  ought  to  be  satisfied  so  far  as 
it  may  be.  It  would  take  many  more  pages 


thau  the  Rural  can  spare  to  do  so  fully,  and 
more  than  I  could  ever  write.  I  had  hoped  to 
close  the  subject  in  this  second  article,  but 
must  take  another  for  such  particulars  as  I 
am  able  to  give. 


A  BAG  HOLDER. 


It  is  annoying  to  try  to  put  grain  into  a  bag 
alone.  Various  hag  holders  have  been  shown : 
but  1  like  mine,  shown  at  Fig.  <>■>,  as  well  as 
any.  Any  kind  of  inch  lumber  will  do  for 
the  bottom,  which  should  be  IS  inches  square, 


Fig.  63. 


and  two  thicknesses  of  boards,  one  across  the 
grain  of  the  other  to  prevent  spiffing.  The 
standards  are  made  of  hard  wood,  seven  in¬ 
ches  wide,  aud  three  feet,  two  inches  high. 
The  braces  at  the  bottom  are  four  inches 
vide  and  10  inches  long.  The  back  standard 
is  l inch  higher  than  the  other.  The  ends 
of  the  standards  are  hollowed,  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  To  use  it,  turn  the  top  of  the  bag 
down  about  two  inches, and  place  this  over  the 
standards.  The  spring  from  both  sides  will 
hold  the  bag  open,  iu  place.  Try  it. 

A  FRIEND. 

HANDY  HAY-CUTTER. 

I  FIND  a  tool  shown  at  Fig.  02  very  handy. 
It  is  made  out  of  a  broken  spade.  The  edge  is 


Fig.  62. 


ground  fine.  It  is  just  the  thing  to  cut  hay  or 
straw  in  the  stack. 

Mooresville,  Mo.  E.  E.  H. 

- - - - - 

A  GATE  FASTENER. 

There  has  been  much  to  say  about  gates  in 
the  Rural,  but  not  much  to  say  about  the 
way  to  fasten  the  gate  after  yon  once  get  it. 
I  refer  to  swing  gates.  I  tried  rope-loops, 
chains,  pegs  and  turn  pins,  and  none  of  them 
gave  satisfaction.  The  fastening  shown  at 
Fig.  01,  is  the  best  I  have  ever  used.  Stock 


Fig.  04. 


raisers  who  are  situated  near  a  railroad  should 
look  carefully  to  their  gate  fastenings.  The 
one  I  show  will  please  them. 

Palma  Ills,  J*  p< 


A  PERFECT  VENTILATOR  FOR  HEN-HOUSE. 

The  illustration  shown  at  Fig.  61,  is  taken 
from  the  Loudon  Fancier’s  Gazette.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Capt.  Terry  of  the  English  Laug- 
shan  Club.  There  is  a  partition  at  the  middle 
of  the  pipe  so  that  the  air  entering  at  the 


mouth-piece,  must  pass  into  the  house.  It 
causes  the  foul  air  to  pass  out  at  the  exhaust 
end.  Circulation  is  thus  provided  without 
draught,  and  the  elbows  break  the  force  of 
strong  currents  of  wind.  The  mouth-pieces 
can  be  moved  around  to  face  any  wind. 

Cam. 


“Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.'"1 

Here  are  some  recent  judicial  decisions  of 
interest  to  farmers: 

Animals  Imported  for  Breeding  Pur¬ 
poses.— Under  the  law  admitting  free  of  duty 
“animals  specially  imported  for  breeding 
purposes,”  it  must  appear  that  breeding  is  the 
special  aud  not  the  incidental  object  of  the 
importation.  If  the  animals  are  imported  for 
sale,  or  on  speculation,  or  for  working  pur¬ 
poses,  they  cannot  bo  admitted  under  such 
provision,  either  on  the  presumption  that,  they 
may  be  afterward  used  for  breeding  or  other¬ 
wise.  This  was  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
given  by  Assistant  Secretary  Fairchild,  and  it. 
has  just  been  sustained  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Texas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  196 
Mares. 

Negligence  in  Crossing  Railway  Track 
on  a  Highway'.— In  crossing  or  approaching 
a  crossing  of  a  railway,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
traveler  to  stop  before  crossing  aud  listeu  for 
approaching  trains,  aud  one  who  fails  to  do  so 
aud  is  injured,  is  guilty  of  contributory  negli¬ 
gence  in  such  degree  as  to  bar  recovery  of 
damages  therefor. — Chase,  admr.,  v  Maine 
Cent.  Ry.  Co. — Filed  Sept.  20,  1880,  Me. 

An  engine  aud  boiler  were  sold  under  an 
agreement  reserving  “title  and  ownership”  in 
the  seller  uut.il  the  purchase  price  was  paid. 
The  property,  being  delivered  to  the  buyer, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  before  payment.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  held  (Randle  vs. 
Stone  et  al.)  that  in  the  absence  of  negligeuco 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer  the  risk  was  that  of 
the  seller,  and  that  the  risk  must  fall  on  him. 

It.  M.,  Bristol ,  J'enn. — A  person  here  ships 
a  lot  of  ginseng  to  an  Eastern  commission  mer¬ 
chant  to  sell  for  his  account,  und  asks  him  to 
advance  him  on  it.  The  shipment  arrives  in 
market,  the  merchant  examines  it,  and  then 
telegraphs  the  shipper  to  draw  for  a  certain 
amount.  He  takes  the  telegram  to  the  bank 
and  draws  the  sum  stipulated.  The  draft  is 
sent  on  for  collection.  In  the  meantime  the 
merchant  finds  out  that  the  ginseng  is  mixed 
with  bogus  roots.  Can  commission  merchant 
morally  or  legally  refuse  to  pay  the  bank  the 
sum  named  in  his  telegram? 

Ans.— If  the  telegram  was  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit,  as  it  appears  it  was  from  the  statement, 
it  amounts  to  an  engagement  to  honor  the 
drawer’s  bill  forthe  stipulated  sum.  “In  some 
1  cases  the  drawee  may  incur  obligation  to  the 
drawer;  if  he  has  agreed  to  accept  the  bill, 
and  it  is  drawn  on  the  faith  thereof,  and  af¬ 
terwards  he  refuses  to  accept  it,  he  will  be 
bound  to  indemnify  the  drawer,”  or  any  one 
who  holds  the  draft  in  good  faith  for  all  losses 
aud  expenses  incurred  through  his  breach  of 
the  engagement.  Story  on  Bills,  section  118. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  n  question,  please  seo  If  It  l»  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  ft  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


gypsum  for  potatoes;  treatment  fuh 
WIRE-WORMS  AND  WHITE  OR  bits;  GREEN 
MANURE  crops. 

F.  M.  F.  {no  address).— 1.  Of  how  much 
value  is  plaster  or  gypsum  for  potatoes;  and 
what  is  the  best  method  of  using  it?  2.  Will 


plowing  under  green  crops  on  laud  badly  in 
fested  with  wire-worms  and  white  grabs  put 
a  stop  to  a  good  share  of  the  damage  to  corn 
and  potatoes:  laud  hilly,  soil  heavy  ?  3.  Give 
the  most  approved  method  of  green  manuring 
such  land ;  number  of  crops  to  be  plowed  under 
aud  what  to  sow.  The  land  is  much  inclined 
to  “wash.” 

Ans.-I  .  Potatoes  contain  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime  in  their  vines,  the  ashes  of  which 
consist  of  46  per  cent,  of  this  mineral.  The 
ash  of  the  tubers  has  only  2} I  per  cent,  of 
lime;  1,000  pounds  of  the  vines  iu  a  green 
state  contain  5l£  pounds  of  lime,  but  1,000 
pounds  of  the  tubers  contain  only  three  ounces 
of  it.  Hence  the  result  of  a  dressing  of  gyp¬ 
sum  or  sulphate  of  lime  or  of  leached  wood 
ashes,  which  are  two-t  hirds  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  to  encourage  a  vigorous  growth  of  vines. 
This  conduces,  to  some  extent,  to  the  growth 
of  the  tubers,  but  as  these  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  potash — the  ash  has  60  pel’ cent,  of 
potash  and  10  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid— 
these  substauces  must  be  present  in  the  soil 
or  the  luxuriant  vines  will  be  apt  to  cover 
small  and  few  tubers.  Gypsum  alone,  there¬ 
fore,  is  of  little  value  for  potatoes.  As  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  contains  a  good  deal  of  gyp¬ 
sum,  it  is  more  useful  than  gypsum 
alone  because  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  superphosphate  will  be  more  beneficial 
along  with  fresh  wood  ashes  or  potash  salts. 

2.  Wire- worms  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants 
and  upon  decaying  vegetation.  Hence  it  is 
not  advisable  to  [.low  iu  green  crops  as  a 
means  of  exterminating  these  pests  or  white 
grubs,  which  have  the  same  habit.  It  would 
be  better  to  summer-fallow  the  land  aud  so 
starve  the  worms  and  grubs,  or  grow  for  plow¬ 
ing  in  some  crop  to  which  they  have  an  aver¬ 
sion.  It  is  said  they  dislike  buckwheat,  and 
this  crop  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of 
clearing  the  land  of  grubs  and  wire- 
worms.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  grow 
some  green  crop,  such  as  rape  or  mustard, 
which  is  grovvu  quickly  and  Is  readily  eaten 
by  these  creatures,  and  dust  it  with  a  mixture 
of  100  pounds  of  plaster  and  one  pound  of 
Paris-green,  and  then  plow  it  under.  J  his  has 
been  used  with  complete  effect  in  ridding  the 
land  of  white  grabs,  and  wire-worms  as  well. 

3.  The  best  method  for  green  mauuriug  land 
is  to  grow  such  crops  as  can  be  ready  for 
plowing  in  the  least  time,  and  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  valuable  fertilizing  material. 
Clover  is  the  best  green  mamireerop;  but  it 
cannot  be  grown  on  poor  land,  hence  it  is 
available  only  for  keeping  land  iu  good  condi 
tion.  For  poor  land,  other  crops  must  be 
grown,  aud  of  these,  buckwheat  is  the  best  as 
regards  rapid  growth,  for  two  crops  can  be 
grown  iu  one  season.  The  second  crop  may 
lie  plowed  in,  ui  time  to  sow  rye,  which,  in  its 
turn,  may  be  turned  under  iu  time  to  plant 
corn.  If  this  is  intended  to  be  turned  under 
it  should  bo  sown  thickly  in  the  rows  aud  kept 
well  worked  until  it  is  in  blossom,  aud  then 
plowed  in  across  the  rows  by  the  aid  of  a  drag 
chain  to  draw  it  iu  the  furrow.  All  these 
crops  will  give  over  30  tons  of  green  manure 
per  acre  and  will  fill  the  soil  well  with  organic 
matter.  Thirty  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  may 
then  be  sown  on  the  plowed  laud  and  worked 
iu  with  the  Acme  harrow,  to  avoid  tearing  up 
the  corn.  Rye  may  then  be  sown  and  grass 
seed,  with  clover  iu  the  spring,  or  alone  if 
thought  best.  Laud  so  worked  will  be  great¬ 
ly  enriched,  and  if  turned  u  little  deeper  at 
each  plowing  will  be  deepened  considerably 
aud  saved  from  was  ting.  The  laud  may  be 
kept  in  grass  for  a  few  years,  or  in  clover  for 
two  years.  The  sod  turned  under  in  August 
will  fit  the  laud  for  wheat,  iu  an  excellent 
maimer.  By  pursuing  this  method  land  may 
be  kept  improving  at  the  least  expense. 

“REDUCING”  BONE-DUST  IN  A  COMPOST  HEAP. 

,/.  Y.  D.,  Meadow  Brook ,  Robbinsville,  N.  J. 
—1.  I  have  purchased  a  car-load  Of  fine  bone- 
dust,  and  v  isli  to  make  the  phosphoric  acid 
more  available  without  the  use  of  vitriol;  eau 
1  do  it  with  stable  manure?  2.  The  bone  is 
raw,  of  course,  aud  contains  from  4  V  toS.'.j 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  aud  40  to  SO  per  cent  of 
bone  phosphate,  and  I  propose  to  mix  iu  muri¬ 
ate  ol'  potasli  analyzing  50  per  cent,  potash; 
how  much  of  this  should  1  use,  and  can  I  mix 
it  with  the  bone  anil  matt  tire  when  putting 
them  together?  I  wish  to  get  the  whole  so  fine 
as  to  use  the  mixture  with  a  Keuip  manure 
spreader,  aud  to  bo  able  to  spread  the  whole 
at  one  operation. 

Ans. — 1.  You  can  reduce  the  bones  in  this 
way  easily  and  much  more  cheaply  than  with 
vitriol;  but  to  compost  the  whole  car-load  to 
the  best  advantage  will  need  the  use  of  con¬ 
siderable  manure.  Make  a  pile  of  manure  20 
feet  square,  in  such  a  place  that  you  cun  drive 
all  round  it,  or  if  obliged  to  drive  only  on  one 
side,  make  it  long  aud  uot  more  than  12  feet 
wide,  putting  the  manure  evenly  all  over,  and 
one  foot  deep.  Over  this  spread  throe  inches 
of  the  bone.  Cover  this  with  another  foot  of 
manure  and  another  three  inches  of  bone,  al- 


ernating  till  the  heap  is  as  high  as 
convenient  to  throw  the  manure,  but  in  any 
case  have  a  layer  of  manure  on  top.  This  pile 
should  be  made  and  kept  as  wet  as  possible 
without  draining.  It'  one  pile  is  not  Sufficient 
to  use  all  the  bone-dust,  make  as  many  as  will 
be  enough,  if  you  have  manure  enough.  In 
two  months  fork  the  whole  carefully  over, 
and  at  this  time  mix  in  the  muriate,  of  potash 
at  the  rate  of  from  MOO  to  (500  pounds  to  the 
t  on  of  bones,  more  or  less  as  the  use  to  which 
the  compost  is  to  be  put  calls  for  more  or  less 
potash.  Care  should  be  taken  to  get  it  evenly 
distributed.  If  a  little  fresh  manure  was  put 
into  the  bottom  of  the  new  pile  to  be  made,  it 
would  help  to  start  the  second  fermentation 
and  be  a  goo>  I  thing.  In  another  mouth  fork 
the  pile  over  the  second  time,  and  at  all  times 
keep  the  pile  quite  wet  and  by  spring  you  will 
have  a  very  valuable  compost  heap  fiue  enough 
to  be  spread  very  evenly.  We  can't  tell  what 
would  be  the  analysis,  but  we  know  it  would 
tell  on  any  crop  to  which  it  might  he  applied, 
and  it  would  pay  better  than  if  the  same  money 
were  invested  in  most  commercial  fertilizers. 

GROWING  HOPS,  SOIL,  CULTURE,  ETC. 

W.  K.  J..  Greenville,  Ohio, — How  can  I 
start  a  hop  field  ?  When  should  the  vines  be 
planted !  How  propagated  and  Cultivated? 
How  much  do  they  cost,  per  1,000,  and  how 
much  are  the  pickers  paid  per  day? 

Ass. — Any  land  adapted  to  growing  corn 
will  be  suitable  for  hops.  The  soil  should  be 
good  and  well  prepared,  just  before  the  time 
of  setting,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  ground  will  admit  of  being  well  tilled. 
The  roots,  or  hop  setts,  as  they  are  called,  are 
sprouts  thrown  out  from  the  crown,  and  are 
full  of  Cyes,  and  may  be  cut  in  pieces  two  or 
three  inches  in  length.  There  should  always 
be  two  or  three  eyes  on  each  piece.  The  setts 
are  sold  by  Ui£  bushel  and  are  worth  generally 
about  $1  per  bushel.  This  year  they  will  he 
much  higher  owing  to  the  necessity  of  reset¬ 
ting  many  yards,  cause  1  by  the  loss  last  year. 
Two  or  three  roots  should  he  put  into  each  hill. 
They  should  be  planted  by  hand  in  hills  six 
feet  square  or  seven  feet  by  eight.  In  rich  land 
the  wider  space  is  preferable,  as  the  vines  will 
fully  occupy  the  ground,  and  if  placed  closer 
together  they  could  not  be  cultivated  with  a 
horse.  The  land  may  lie  marked  out  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  places  for  setting  the  roots,  and  after¬ 
wards  a  lull  of  potatoes  or  corn— the  first  being 
preferable— may  be  planted  bet  ween  each  hill 
of  hops  in  the  same  row;  and  another  row- 
half  way  between  the  hop  rows.  If  these  are 
made  equal  spaces  apart,  all  of  the  rows  will 
be  in  hue  so  that  a  cultivator  may  be  worked 
between  them  and  the  land  be  kept  clean.  By 
this  plan  a  good  crop  may  be  had  in  the  hop 
ground  the-first  year,  and  the  land  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds — grass  and  weeds  will  spoil  a 
hop  crop,  and  on  this  account  freedom  from 
foniuess  is  imperative.  Before  cold  weather 
two  or  three  torkfuls  of  manure  must  be 
thrown  directly  on  the  top  of  the  crowns  of 
the  hop  plants  to  protect  them  through  the 
winter,  ami  to  give  them  a  start  in  the  spring. 
The  second  year  the  poles  should  be  set,  one 
or  more  in  a  hill,  or  wire  should  be  stretched 
across  the  field  along  the  rows  on  high  posts 
with  wires  hanging  down  to  which  to  attach 
the  vines.  The  poling  must  be  done  early  so 
that  the  vines  can  be  trained  onto  them,  or  to 
the  wires  as  soon  as  they  start.  Every  few 
days  the  yard  should  be  gone  over  to  fasten 
all  stray  vines  to  the  poles  or  wires.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  is  tit,  a  cultivator  should  be 
started  aud  kept  going  enough  so  that  the 
land  will  bo  mellow  all  of  the  season  and  free 
from  grass  or  weeds.  In  the  spring,  after 
freezing  weather  is  over,  the  manure  on  the 
crowns  or  hills  may  be  raked  off  and  put 
around  the  hills.  Each  autumn  t  here  should 
be  the  same  manuring:  each  spring  the  same 
care  should  be  observed  with  poles  and  string¬ 
ing  the  vines,  and  the  same  careful  culture 
should  be.  given.  When  ail  this  is  done  a  yard 
will  last  a  half  dozen  years  or  more  and  do 
well.  There  Is  not  much  difference  in  the 
cost  aud  labor  between  the  pole  and  wire 
systems.  The  latter  is  patented.  Poles  can  be 
had  at  various  prices  a  ••cording  to  quality, 
cedar  being  the  best  as  well  us  the  dearest  in 
first  cost.  They  mostly  come  from  Canada. 
Hops,  when  well  set  aud  cultivated,  will  often 
produce  as  good  a  crop  the  second  year  after 
planting  as  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the  hops 
are  ripe  they  should  be  picked  and  the  poles 
stacked.  Pickers  are  paid  by  the  box  ful 
usually,  and  not  bv  the  day’s  work.  The 
price  varies  in  localities  and  according  to  the 
scarcity  of  help.  A  smart  picker  expects  to 
make  82  to  $8  a  day. 

U1KK&.SJ6  OK  THE  LIVER  IN  A  MARE. 

(«.  L. .  East  Setauket,  A’.  1’. — My  elderly 
mare  appears  in  good  condition  aud  is  spright¬ 
ly ;  except  an  occasional  stumble  or  “letting 
down”  behind,  she  travels  well  for  two  or 
throe  miles.  She  "seldom  goes  up  a  hill  without 
stopping;  she  whisks  her  tail  and  stamps  with 
her^left  [hind  foot,  or  lifts  it  clean  off  the 


grouud,  or  leans  over  so  as  to  favor  it.  Then 
she  starts  as  fast  as  she  can  walk,  and,  maybe, 
stops  inside  of  a  rod.  If  not  allowed  to  stop, 
she  will  litnp  for  some  distance  after  getting 
on  level  ground.  She  sweats  profusely  in  the 
hind-quarters.  She  has  been  affected  in  this 
way  for  three  or  four  months,  and  from  the 
first  she  has  not  been  put  to  hard  work;  but 
she  is  getting  worse.  After  going  two  or  three 
miles  she  now-  stops  every  few  rods;  what 
should  be  done  for  her? 

A  ns. — The  symptoms  indicate  disease  of  the 
liver,  which  may  be  due  to  too  heavy  feeding 
aud  want  of  sufficient  daily  exercise,  or  to 
some  unknown  cause.  Clive  six  drams  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  and  follow  this  by  injections 
of  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk-warm  water 
every  three  or  four  hours  until  the  horse  is 
purged.  Twice  daily  give  one-half  dram  of 
colehicum,  two  drams  of  niter  and  one-half 
ounce  of  powdered  gentian.  Do  not  over-feed; 
the  diet  should  be  laxative,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  loose,  preferably  by  feeding 
roots,  mashes  or  grouud  linseed,  or  by-  dram 
doses  of  aloes  if  necessery.  Allow  free  access 
to  soft  and  good  drinking  water.  Moderate 
daily  exercise  is  very  essential;  and  thorough 
grooming  will  be  found  very  beneficial. 

PUNCTURE  OK  RUMEN  IN  HOVEN:  OTHER 
TREATMENT. 

E.  W,  <S'.,  Barnesville,  Ohio. — I  had  a  cow 
suffering  from  bloat  or  hoven,  and  no  one 
hereabouts  knew  where  to  use  the  knife  to  let 
out  the  gas,  aud  directions  in  books  were  not 
explicit  enough.  Should  the  opening  be  where 
the  paunch  adheres  to  the  flesh. 

ANSWERED  BY  K.  L.  KILBORNK. 

The  puncture  should  be  made  on  the  left  side 
(the  rumen  or  paunch  lies  mostly  on  the  left 
side)  aud  at  a  point  equally  distant  from  the 
last  rib,  the  lateral  processs  of  the  backbone, 
and  the  point  of  the  hip.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  puncture  be  exactly  at  this  point,  but 
approximately,  say  within  a  radius  of  three 
inches  on  the  most  promineut  part  of  the 
swelling.  A  six  or  eight-inch  trocar  and  ean- 
ula  is  the  proper  instrument  for  this  purpose, 
the  trocar  to  be  withdrawn  after  the  puncture, 
aud  the  eauula  left  in  position  until  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  gas  ceases.  These  instruments 
are  not  expensive, and  it  would  be  well  if  every 
cattle  owner  had  one.  In  the  absence  of  the 
trocar  and  canula  a  pocket  knife  or  indeed 
any  sharp-pointed  instrument  at  least  two  or 
three  inches  in  length. may  be  used, and  should 
be  held  in  the  opening  until  a  long  quill  or 
other  small  tube  can  be  introduced  to  keep  the 
openings  made  in  the  skin  and  panueh  in  ex¬ 
act  opposition  to  prevent  the  gas  escaping  into 
the  abdomiual  cavity.  This  is  the  only  part 
of  the  operation  requiring  special  care.  In 
makiug  the  puncture  the  instrument  should 
be  boldly  plunged  into  the  paunch  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  whole 
operation  is  very  simple,  can  be  performed  by 
auyone,  and  with  ordinary  care  is  rarely  at¬ 
tended  with  any  evil  results.  Either  before 
or  after  the  puncture  is  made  it  is  well  to  give 
as  a  drench  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  or  gruel, 
tlu*ee  or  four  drams  of  ammonia  or  two  or  three 
ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda,  or  oue-half'  ounce 
cooking  soda  with  a  wineglass  full  of  alcohol, 
or  ether,  or  spirits  of  camphor,  two  ounces  of 
oil  of  turpeutine  dilute  l  in  oil  or  milk,  a  half 
pint  of  alcohol  or  a  pint,  of  whisky  or  brandy, 
three  drams  pepper,  two  ounces  of  ginger,  or 
20  drops  oil  of  peppermint  may  be  given  with 
advantage,  diluted  so  as  to  be  non-irritating. 
To  increase  tlie  effect  combine  any  two  of  the 
above  that  are  dissimilar.  After  relief  has 
been  obtained  it  is  usually  desirable  to  give  a 
purgative  to  carry  off  the  fermenting  food  aud 
unload  the  bowels.  For  this  purpose  one  to 
two  pounds  Glauber  salts,  according  to  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  patieut,  with  two  or  three 
ounces  of  ginger  may  be  given.  Allow  free 
access  to  pure  water  and  restrict  the  diet  for 
several  days. 

LOOSE  BOWELS  IN  A  HEIFER. 

.4.  r.  Van  E.,  Geneva,  N.  V. — My  two- 
year-old  Jersey  heifer’s  bowels  have  for  two 
months  been  loose  enough  to  make  her  excre¬ 
ment  thin  enough  to  keep  her  tail  and  legs 
foul.  Condition  powders  effected  only  a  slight 
temporary  relief  at  times.  Just  now  her  drop¬ 
pings  are  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  shiny,  sticky  stuff  like  phlegm,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  yellowish  white  matter. 
Her  hair  is  rather  rough;  but  barriug  the 
above  trouble,  she  has  always  been  in  good 
condition.  What  should  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — Give  one  pint  of  Linseed  oil  and  oue- 
half  pint  of  castor  oil  with  two  ounces  of  oil 
of  turpeutiue.imd  follow,  six  hours  later,  with 
another  two-ounce  dose  of  the  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  diluted  in  a  half  pint  of  linseed  oil  or  a 
quart  of  milk.  Repeat  the  turpentine  on  al¬ 
ternate  evenings  for  ton  days.  Also  give, 
night,  and  morning,  two  drams  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  one  ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian 
aud  ginger,  and  omit  on  alternate  weeks. 
The  diet  should  be  restricted  but  nourishing. 
The  oils  should  mildly  physic  the  cow  in  12  to 


18  hours,  and  their  effect  should  not  continue 
beyond  that  length  of  time.  In  case  it  does,  ! 
give  warm  injections  of  one  or  two  quarts  of 
thin  boiled  starch  every  three  hours  until  the 
diarrhoea  ceases;  but  as  soon  as  checked  dis¬ 
continue  the  injections.  If  after  24  hours  no 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  oils, repeat  the 
dose. 

PLUMS  FOR  DRYING. 

A.  L.  It,  Horseshoe  Bend ,  Idaho.— Which 
are  the  best  drying  plums? 

Ans. — We  infer  that  the  garden  plums  of 
Europe  and  America  (Prunus  doraestica),  will 
succeed  in  the  climate  of  Idaho.  If  so,  German 
Pmue,  and  doubtless  the  Italian,  also,  will  be 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  If  desired  for 
family  use,  high  quality  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant.  In  such  case  a  selection  from  the  finer 
freestone  varieties  may  be  preferred.  Among 
these  we  name  Bleecker’s  Gage,  Deuniston’s 
Superb,  General  Hand,  Green  Gage,  Ravay's 
Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Prince 


Engelbert,  Purple  Favorite,  Red  Magnum 
J  Bonum,  Washington,  and  others.  If,  per¬ 
chance,  the  Idaho  climate  should  prove  un¬ 
adapted  to  this  class  of  plums,  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native  hut  to  accept  the  C’hieasaw  or  Ameri¬ 
can  classes,  comparatively  low  as  they  are  in 
quality.  We  are  not  able  to  state  which  of 
these  are  freestone  varieties,  save  in  the  case 
of  the  Weaver.  There  are  now  a  good  mauy 
of  these  before  the  public,  many  of  them  yet 
untested;  but  these  may  be  considered  as 
make-shifts  for  use  where  other  and  better 
sorts  fail.  Trials  of  many  of  these,  in  the  lat¬ 
itude  of  Idaho,  to  a  great  extent  indicate  a 
decided  lack  of  productiveness;  although 
abundantly  hardy. 

E.  V.,  Little  Rock ,  Ark. — Kaffir  Corn  seed 
can  be  got  of  several  of  the  firms  advertising 
in  the  Rural. 
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What  Mr.  Beyer  says 

s.  ’.hanks  for  the  -p  lend  id  seeds  rvcuivt  d  from  your  firm, 
ii  would  he  a  rather  lengthy  list  if  I  should  name  all,  but 
will  suv  that  amongst  33  first,  and  3  second  premiums 
awarded  toe  at  our  fairs  in  Northern  Indiana  and 
premiums  were  for  vege- 
from  your  seeds.  What  firm  can  beat 
’*  August  Brush,  So.  Bend,  Itid. 

Seed  of  this  quality  T  am  ik>w  ready  to  sell  to  every  one 
who  tills  a  farm  or  plants  a  rardeu,  sending  them  FRFfc  my 
egi' table  and  Flower  Seed  ( ’atulogue.  fi  r  13ST.  Old  customers 
need  not  w  rite  for  it.  I  catalogue  this  season  the  native  wild 
potato.  JAS.  J.  II.  (iREIiOUl  ,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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tains  two  Colored  Plates  and  is  profusely  illustrated.  It 
will  be  mailed  rnEK  to  last  years  customers  without 
application,  aud  to  all  others  who  send  us  their  name 
and  address  with  ,’f  cents  in  postage  stamps.  At1  who 
use  Garden,  Flotrer  and  Farm  Seed*  should  send  for  il. 

W  i»t .  C.  BKC  K  E  If  T,  SkHOism  \n.  Allegheny.  Pa. 
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JAPAN  FLORA. 
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Send  for  Now-  Catalogue  Free. 
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V.  O  BOX  1501.  s.\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  A  MERIC  a  ,V  card  EX  is  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine  of  Horticulture ,  eov- 
ering  all  Apartments  of  Gardening , 
Fruit-Gi'owing,  Market  Gardening ,  Land¬ 
scape-Garden  ing ,  Floricult u re.  Greenhouse, 
Conservatory,  Window  gardening,  Women 
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Dey  St.,JN.  Y.  #2  a  year ;  with  R.  N.-Y,  $8. 
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VEGETABLE,  FIELD, BIRD  SEEDS. 
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Ia. W.  LIVINGSTON'S  SONS.  Uorlll .  Columbus.  O 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(Continued  from  page  57.) 

DISCUSSION. 

COMPARATIVE  VALVE  OF  MAMMOTH  AND  RED 
CLOVERS. 

F.  S.,  Hy  detown,  Pa. — Id  answer  to  A. 
A.  Crozier,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  late 
Rural,  as  to  the  comparative  values  of  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Red  Clovers,  I  would  say  that  the 
most  intelligent  farmers  hereabout  have  al¬ 
most  entirely  discarded  the  Mammoth  Clover. 
Its  only  recommendation — if  recommendation 
it  can  be  called— is  that  it  makes  very  heavy 
stalks;  while  there  are  several  serious  objec¬ 
tions  to  it.  First,  for  pasture,  it  starts  late; 
in  midsummer,  when  pasture  is  plenty,  it 
makes  a  heavy  growth ;  but  a  little  dry  wea¬ 
ther  soou  reduces  it  to  a  level  with,  and  often 
below,  the  yield  of  the  smaller  clover;  and 
wheu  ouee  (nit.  or  pastured  off  it  makes  but 
little  of  a  second  growth,  while  the  smaller 
kind  continues  to  grow  steadily  until  killed  by 
frost.  As  a  fertilizer,  it  is  also  of  less  value 
thau  the  other.  The  small  Red  Clover  has  a 
long  tap-root,  which  descends  perpendicularly 
into  the  sub-soil  and  brings  up  plant  food, 
which,  by  plowing,  is  mixed  with  the  surface 
soil,  and  becomes  food  for  the  succeeding  crop. 
The  roots  of  the  Mammoth  Clover  here  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  go  down  to  the  sub-soil,  but  grow 
much  more  horizontally,  feeding  much  more 
in  the  surface  soil ;  and  should  it  even  yield  us 
much  fertilizing  matter  as  the  other,  it  has 
taken  a  much  larger  proportion  of  it  from  the 
surface  soil,  and  consequently  it  is  much  less 
profitable.  As  hay,  Mammoth  Clover  is  un¬ 
certain,  hard  to  cure,  and  less  valuable  when 
cured.  It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a 
lymphatic  plant,  eating  up  the  fat  of  the  laud 
and  rendering  no  sufficient  return.  But  right 
here  permit  me  to  add  a  caution.  Beneficial 
as  the  small  Red  Clover  is  on  the  farm  gener¬ 
ally,  it  should  never  be  sowed  in  an  orchard. 
Its  long  tap-root  penetrates  into  the  sub-soil ' 
and  feeds  most  just  where  the  tree  roots  feed. 
Taking  its  sustenance  from  among  them,  it 
throws  it  upon  the  surface,  where  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  eaten  up  by  rank  weeds.  If  the  experience 
of  other  old  farmers  has  been  different  from 
mine,  I  also  would  like  to  bear  it,  Mr.  Crosier 
has  himself  found  a  number  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  Mammoth  Clover. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Idaho. 

Boise  City,  Ada  Co.,  Dec.  31.— Some  time 
ago  the  Rural  said  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  it  sent  out  a  better  potato  than  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  the  White  Elephant;  I 
think  so  too.  The  winter  has  been  splendid  so 
far;  no  snow  or  rain,  roads  hard,  dry  and 
dusty;  stock  of  all  kinds  doing  well;  have  not 
fed  sheep  a  pound  of  hay  this  winter  or 
weaned  the  lambs;  they  come  in  off  the  range 
every  night  as  full  as  tides.  This  is  a  good 
horse  county;  horses  are  raised  on  the  range 
like  steers.  They  do  not  get  as  large  as  their 
sires  or  dams,  that  have  been  brought  here 
from  the  States;  but  for  going  and  lasting 
they  are  the  poers  of  the  best.  M.  K.  s, 

Boise  City,  December  30, — We  had  fair 
crops  the  past  season  and  produce  brings  a 
good  priee,  Wheat  IV*  cent,  per  pound;  oats 
two  cents;  corn,  1  cent;  barley,  cent; 
rye,  cent;  potatoes,  one  cent;  onions  and 
cabbage  the  same.  Timothy  hay,  §10;  clover. 
§8;  butter,  35  to  40  cents;  eggs,  40  cents. 

T.  N.  M. 

UlInolM, 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  January  12.— The 
Chicago  papers  to-day  tell  us  that  the  quality 
of  the  hogs  which  are  now  arriving  is  very 
poor,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  best 
hogs  for  this  season  have  come  to  market. 
There  seems  to  be  also  a  very  steady  increase 
in  hog  cholera,  particularly  in  Eastern  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Western  Missouri,  and  the  disease  lias 
cleaned  up  the  hogs  in  that  territory  for  this 
season  pretty  well,  and  the  hogs  that  are  to 
go  forward  for  the  next. three' months  are  the 
cattle  hogs.  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week  gave  us  more  suow,  and  for  the  first 
time  this  winter  extended ^west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Kansas  reports  to-day ‘three  or  four 
inches  on  the  level.  This  will  prove  not  only 
beneficial  to  the  winter  wheat,  but  will  be  a 
great  relief  when  it  melts  to  farmers  who  have 
suffered  so  much  this  fall  and  .winter  Tor  the 
want,  of  water  forjrtock* purposes.  The  ]  wires 
have  also  told  you  of  the  bitter  cold  weather 
since  Sunday.  The  result  already" is' seen  in  the 
curtailment  in  the  movement  of  graiu  and  live 
stock.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  shortage  of  the 
corn  crop,  is  asserting  [itself  more  and  more 
every  day.  5  From  Eastern  Iowa,  there  will  be 
very  .littledf  any  teorn  [shipped,  and, in  fact 
corn  has  already  been  shipped  in,  and  the  lo- 


cal  price  is  35  cents  a  bushel.  It  looks  now  as 
if  Nebraska  had  the  largest  surplus  of  any  of 
the  corn-producing  States,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  fact,  of  the  immense  number  of  cattle 
which  have  gone  into  that  State  from  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Missouri  the  receipts  of  corn  this 
winter  at  the  grain  centres  would  have  been 
much  larger.  There  is  no  change  in  the  corn 
situation  of  Kansa=,  feeders  still  taking  all 
that  is  offered  at  from  three  to  live  cents  above 
the  market  prices,  and  Kausas  City  daily  dis¬ 
tributing  corn  all  over  the  State  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  movement  in  the  interior  of 
Illinois  shows  a  little  increase  during  the  last 
week,  but  not  nearly  as  large  as  was  ex¬ 
pected.  R.  R. 

Indiana. 

LaGrange,  LaGrange  Co.,  Jan.  8.— Wheat 
well  covered  with  suow  was  looking  good  in 
the  fall;  but  troubled  with  fly  somewhat; 
acreage  as  largo  as  usual  notwithstanding  a 
a  very  poor  yield  last  seasou  on  account  of  fly. 
Corn  below  the  average,  affected  by  the 
drought;  some  yet  standing  in  the  fields. 
Oats,  a  large  yield.  Potatoes  a  very  fair  crop, 
better  thau  anticipated  Hay  in  general,  a 
very  heavy  crop.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  very 
good.  Apples  never  so  abundant;  rotting 
badly.  Garden  truck  all  did  well.  Market 
about  as  follows;  wheat,  75  cents;  rye,  50 
cents;  oats,  25  cents:  coni,  30  to  35  cents; 
Tim.  seed,  $2.10;  clover  seed,  §4.50;  potatoes, 
35  cents;  apples,  85  to  50  cents;  eggs,  10  cents; 
butter,  14  to  15  cents;  lard,  5)2  cents;  tallow, 
2  to  3  cents;  hogs,  §3.05;  hay,  §8  to  §10. 
More  attention  is  being  paid  to  sheep  and 
cattle  than  formerly,  many  sheep  are  being 
fattened,  and  prices  are  good.  Lambs  selling 
for  §3  and  upwards  last  fall.  c.  M.  G. 

Iowa. 

Lima.  Fayette  Co..  Dee.  36. — We  had  a  very 
thy  summer  and  fall — a  good  time  to  do  work, 
but  not  so  good  for  crops.  Hay  was  a  good 
crop  and  put  up  in  good  condition.  Oats 
good ;  corn  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  crop 
— quality’  good.  Potatoes,  half  a  crop;  selling 
at  (JO  to  SO  cents  per  bushel.  Corn  is  scarce 
at  35  and  40  cents  per  bushel.  Oats  sell  at  24 
cents;  wheat,  65  cents,  not  much  raised. 
About  all  the  bulk  of  pork  is  in  except  a  few 
light  hogs;  price  ac  present,  $3.N0  to  §4.00. 
Cattle,  2  to  4  cents,  live;  turkeys,  4  to  5  cents 
per  pound;  chickens,  to  8  cents  per  pound; 
butter,  20  to  22  cents  per  pound ;  Timothy  hay 
$5  per  ton.  p.  K.  J. 

Raman. 

Blanchard,  Kingman  Co.,  Jau.  5. — Farmers 
are  all  complaining  of  hard  times,  crops  were 
poor  and  prices  have  been  low.  It  has  been 
very  dry  for  four  or  live  months;  if  the  frost 
were  out  it  would  be  too  dry  to  plow.  Weath¬ 
er  is  flue;  the  coldest  day  was  Jan.  3 — 1  below 
zero.  Wo  have  had  but  little  snow,  not  more 
than  two  inches  altogether.  Railroads  are 
pushing  through  here  iu  every  direction. 
With  good  crops  for  two  or  three  years  the 
farmers  will  lie  iu  good  circumstances. 

J.  J. 

Maryland. 

Westover,  Somerset  Co.,  Jan.  10. — We  are 
having  good  winter.  Weather  cold ;  ground 
covered  with  suow,  and  the  rivers  with  ice; 
roads  very’  icy;  sleighing  good;  not  much 
business  being  done  a  t  present  except  in  oysters. 
During  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  the  weather  was  very  mild,  and  plow¬ 
ing  was  done  with  us  during  the  whole  week. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  and  corn  fodder  iu  our 
section,  and  stock  is  looking  well.  s.  c.  s. 

IHIaaonrl. 

Aurora  Springs,  Miller  Co.,  Jan.  2. — Prices 
here  are,  corn  45  cents;  wheat  65  cents;  oats 
25  cents  per  bushel;  Timothy  hay  $8.00  per 
ton;  potatoes  50  and  apples  60  cents  per  bush¬ 
el  :  dressed  hogs  $5.00  per  100  pounds. 

j.  N.  B. 

Oregon. 

Forest  Grove,  Washington  Co.,  Jau.  2. — 
The  amount  of  fall  grain  sown  is  below  the 
average,  owing  to  long-continued  dry  weath¬ 
er.  That  sown  looks  well,  but  has  not  made  a 
heavy  growth  and  will  make  but  little  winter 
pasture.  Much  less  plowing  for  spring  grain 
has  been  done  than  usual,  but  many  are  still 
plowing,  the  ground  being  in  good  order. 
In  regard  to  Mrs.  Fisher’s  description  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  its  products,  in  all  cases  where  I  have 
had  observation  to  enable  me  to  judge,  she 
has  invariably  understated  the  facts.  Prices 
are  as  follows;  Apples,  35  to  50  cents;  oats, 
33  to  40  cents  per  bushel;  wheat,  65  to 
70  cents;  potatoes,  40  to  50  cents;  eggs,  35 
cents  per  doz;  chickens,  $2.50  per  dozen;  but¬ 
ter,  20  cents  per  pound.  Money  scarce. 

s.  t.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Scottsville,  Wyoming  Co.,  December  31, 
— Crops  were  generally  good  here  last  seasou. 
Wheat  sells  at  90  cents,  corn,  50  cents;  oats, 

35;  potatoes,  50;  butter,  30;  eggs,  24. 

J.  G.  F. 

Tax  ft". 

Evant,  Coryell  Co.,  «Jan.  8.— In  Coryell  and 
the  surrounding  counties  the  wheat  is  dying 
out  very  fast  owing  to  cold,  dry  weather,  and 
if  we  do  not  have  rain  soon  we  will  have  no 
wheat  in  this  county.  o,  j,  b. 


Brine-salted  Butter. —Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold, 
who  is  generally  considered  to  stand  first 
among  American  Dairymen,  says,  in  the 
Weekly  Press,  that  every  good  butter-maker 
knows  that  butter  can  not  be  worked  without 
injury,  and  therefore  ns  little  working  is  done 
as  possible.  Brine-salting  obviates  working 
altogether,  and  puts  the  butter  iu  a  condition 
to  use  or  pack  iu  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  out 
of  the  churn,  all  of  which  contributes  to  high 
flavor  and  to  keeping.  By  this  method  butter 
can  not  be  over-churned,  nor  over-worked, 
nor  over-sailed,  nor  under-salted,  and  all  of 
this  goes  to  make  butter  of  uniform  quality, 
even  when  made  by  different  parties,  which  is 
very  important.  It  is  not  only  the  surest  way 
to  success,  but  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  and 
quickest  method  to  learn,  as  the  work  is  all  so 
plain  and  simple.  So  far  as  churning,  freeing 
from  buttermilk  and  salting  are  concerned, 
Prof.  Arnold  has  taught  au  entirely  greeu 
hand  to  make  a  perfect  success  of  it  iu  three 
lessons.  A  dealer  in  fancy  butter  iu  Boston 
when  interviewed  upon  this  subject  said  that 
those  who  furnished  him  with  t.he  best  butter 
all  salted  light,  a  half  ounce  to  the  pound  and 
below,  and  most  of  them  seasoned  with  brine. 
The  best  sample  of  butter  at  the  Bay  State 
Fair,  that  which  scored  the  highest  number 
of  points  aud  sells  iu  Boston  at  80  cents  a 
pound,  was  brine-salted.  While  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey  last  Summer  Prof.  Arnold  found 
several  of  the  best  butter-makers  be  met  sea¬ 
soning  with  brine.  In  his  intercourse  with 
dairymen  in  the  United  States  he  often  meets 
with  those  who  season  with  brine  only,  aud 
hears  of  others  more  frequently  still,  aud 
what  is  quite  interesting  in  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  always  found  among  the  best  butter- 
makers.  But  it  is  objected  that  this  method 
does  uot  salt  high  enough  to  make  butter 
keep  well.  There  is  no  foundation  either  in 
fact  or  philosophy  for  this  objection.  Every¬ 
body  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  action  of 
salt  knows  that  dry  salt  or  salt  in  crystals  is 
entirely  inert  aud  preserves  nothing.  To  be 
eflieieut  as  a  preservative  salt  must  be  in  solu¬ 
tion.  When,  therefore,  butter,  or  anything 
else,  has  applied  to  it  a  saturated  solution  of 
salt,  it  receives  all  the  antiseptic  force  it  is 
possible  for  the  salt  to  exert  upon  it.  "When 
butter  in  granules  is  immersed  in  a  super¬ 
saturated  solution  of  suit  aud  stirred  occa¬ 
sionally  till  its  moisture  takes  up  all  the  salt, 
it  can  dissolve,  there  is  au  end  to  all  salt 
can  do  for  its  preservation,  for  if  more  salt 
is  added  it  must  remain  iu  crystals  aud  there¬ 
fore  can  do  no  good,  but  may  do  harm,  for 
the  crystals  of  salt  grinding  among  the  gran¬ 
ules  of  butter  are  liable  to  break  its  grain  and 
thereby  injure  its  keeping.  It  has  been  his  ob- 
ser  \  ation  for  a  long  time  that  the  more  salt  t  here 
is  put  into  butter  above  what  its  moisture  will 
dissolve,  the shorter  is  the  lifetime  of  the  butter. 

The  quantity  of  salt  which  butter  with  an 
ordinary  amount- of  moisture  will  dissolve  is 
surprisingly  small  Prof.  Arnold  is  confident 
that  not  all  the  water  in  butter  can  be  reached 
with  salt,  and  that  the  salt  actually  held  in 
solution  is  nearer  a  fourth  thau  a  half  ounce 
to  the  pound.  Crystals  of  salt  often  exist  m 
butter  where  their  presence  is  not  suspected. 
A  little  illustration  wifi  explain  how  this  is. 
if  a  lump  of  common  salt  is  wet  with  a  satu¬ 
rated  brine,  the  brine  will  penetrate  between 
the  graius  of  salt  and  cause  the  lump  to  crumble 
and  appear  like-  wet  sand,  though  not  an  atom 
of  it  has  been  dissolved.  So  when  more  salt 
is  put  iuto  butter  than  its  moisture  can  dis¬ 
solve,  the  brine  formed  will  soon  cause  the 
grains  of  salt  in  contact  with  it  to  crumble  iuto 
crystals  too  minute  to  be  felt  or  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  If  t  he  maker  or  consumer  desires 
undissolved  salt  in  butter  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  saline  fla  vor,  that  is  all  l  ight,  and 
proper,  but  if  it  is  put  there  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  butter,  itisouly  saltthrown 
away,  As  salt  either  in  brine  or  crystals  has 
no  power  to  strike  through  butter  us  it  has 
through  meat,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
great  bulk  of  butter,  however  salted,  is  un¬ 
touched  and  unaffected  by  salt  or  by  its  anti¬ 
septic  power,  and  this  muy  possibly  be  the 
reason  that  butter  goes  right  ou  changing 
whether  salted  or  not,  when  at  a  temperature 
that  admits  of  change.  But.  while  brine  salt¬ 
ing  meets  with  favor  from  a  largo  and  pretty 
rapidly  increasing  class  of  consumers  who  pre¬ 
fer  light  salting,  he  believes  that  more  thau 
half  of  the  consumers  in  this  country  yet  pre¬ 
fer  more  salt  in  their  butter  than  brine-salt¬ 
ing  will  give.  This  preference  must  be  met, 
but  iu  doing  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  work  the 
buttermilk  out  of  butter  or  to  work  dry  salt 
into  it.  To  prepare  butter  for  salting  higher 
than  brine  salting  will  seasou  it,  the  butter 


should  be  gathered  in  granules  and  washed  as 
for  brine  salting  with  cold  brine  or  cold  water 
at  about  50  degrees,  aud  then  left  in  the  churn 
to  drain.  If  the  cold  granules  are  stirred  with 
a  spatula  or  ladle  while  they  are  draining,  so 
much  of  the  brine  or  water  used  for  washing 
will  drain  off  that  there  will  not  bo  enough 
left  to  wash  away  much  of  the  salt  that  is 
stirred  in,  and  yet  there  will  be  enough  to  wet 
it.  all,  so  that  the  grains  of  salt  will  crumble 
into  finer  particles  and  tbus  avoid  scratching 
the  butter.  Some  of  the  undissolved  salt  will 
be  washed  out,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  easy 
to  so  gauge  the  amount  stirred  in  as  to  salt  au 
ounce  to  the  pound,  or  at  any  other  rate,  when 
the  granules  are  pressed  together.  In  this 
way  all  working  can  be  avoided  and  the  least 
possible  injury  done  to  the  butter. 

Rats  and  Disease.— It  has  been  claimed 
for  years  that  rats  fivst  introduced  the  terrible 
trichinae  iu  swine  aud  then,  through  fresh  pork 
and  bacon,  into  human  bodies.  Dr.  Landrey, 
in  the  Popular  Science  News,  supports  this 
theory  with  personal  observations.  He  shot 
a  rat  in  1857  and  made  a  careful  examination. 
Scarcely  a  spot  of  the  lungs  could  be 
found  that  was  not  filled  with  tubercles  and 
those  with  trichina:  in  all  stages  of  growth. 
Fancy  the  result  of  feeding  such  a  horrible 
mass  to  hogs!  In  1865  seven  rats  were  shot 
and  incautiously  fed  to  a  brood  sow.  She  was 
fat  when  she  ate  them,  but  in  six  weeks  she 
was  so  poor  that  her  bones  could  almost  be 
counted  through  the  skin.  All  parts  of  the 
body,  after  death,  especially  the  intestines, 
muscles  and  lungs  were  literally  filled  with 
trichinae.  Throe  cats  also  died  after  eating 
freely  of  rats  from  the  same  barn.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  one  cat  showed  trichina)  present  in 
the  lungs.  Dr,  Landry  took  dinner  with  a 
farmer  who  had  burned  60  so-called  “cholera” 
hogs  on  his  farm.  The  pork  upon  the  table 
wus  so  filled  with  trichina?  in  tho  incysted 
state  that  the  kuife,  in  cutting  through  it, 
gave  a  grating  sound  like  that  made  in  draw¬ 
ing  a  knife  through  n  turnip.  The  farmer  and 
his  wife,  who  ate  the  pork,  were  taken  sick, 
and  for  years  were  “doctoring  their  livers.” 
This  farmer’s  hogs  were  given  range  to  an 
old  straw-pile— a  regular  rat-burrow.  The 
60  hogs  thut  had  been  burned  might  have 
been  saved  by  burning  the  straw  stack.  These 
facts  show  that  rats,  mice  and  cats  should  be 
kept,  away  from  hogs.  We  have  seen  many  a 
farmer  throw  a  dead  rat  to  the  hogs.  Is  it 
not  a  crime  to  do  so,  with  the  above  facts  in 
mind? 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

The  economical  use  of  so-called  chemical 
fertilizers.  That  is  the  question.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  thrown  away"l>y  farmers 
because  they  don’t  know  what  they  buy;  be¬ 
cause  they  don't  know  what  fertilizers  to  use; 
because  they  don't  know  whattheir  fields  need. 

Unleached  wood  ashes  are  always  good  as 
u  fertilizer.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  because  they  do  uot  in  some  instances  pro¬ 
duce  good  crops,  should  the  farmers  condemn 
them?  Evidently  not.  Bone  used  alone  may 
in  many  cases  produce  a  paying  increase  iu 
yield; in  others  tho  effect  may  uot  bo  appreci¬ 
able.  Does  this  prove  anything  against  bone 
as  u  fertilizer?  Suppose  wo  use  both  hone  and 
ashes.  Iu  the  experiments  whore  neither 
proved  helpful,  both  may  prove  of  high  value. 
When  both  fail  we  should  not  condemn  ashes 
aud  bone  as  valueless.  Let  us  add  nitrogen  in 
some  form.  Then  we  have  the  essential  parts 
of  fa  rm  manure.  If  this  combination  fail  to 
increase  the  crops  it  will  be  because  the  laud 
is  already  rich  or  because  there  is  too  little 
rainfall  to  render  them  available.. . 

Potash  will  not  help  laud  already  rich  iu 
potash.  Neither  will  bom?  help  crops  on  land 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid  except  us  the  nitrogen 
of  bone  may  assist.  Neither  will  reversing 
these  fertilizers  materially  help  crops  upon  land 
that  needs  both.  Thou  trg  both . 

Let  us  repeat:  A  complete  fertilizer  is 
so  called  because  it  furnishes  more  or  less  of 
the  three  essential  plant  foods,  viz. :  Nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  But  a  “com¬ 
plete”  fertilizer  is  uot  necessarily  a  valuable 
one.  It  may  bo  worth  five  dollars  or  $50  per 
ton,  its  value  depending  upon  the  quantity 
of  those  three  foods  and  the  availability  of 
their  form.  South  Carolina  rock,  pulverized 
granite  ami  ground  leather  would  form  a 
“complete”  fertilizer  of  the  lowest,  grade. 
Pure  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  pure 
bone  Hour  and  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  dried  blood  would  form  a  most 
valuable  “complete”  fertilizer.  The  first  might 
1  io  dear  at  $10  per  ton;  the  socornl  cheap  at  $50 
per  ton . . . . . . . 

From  the  many  inquiries  we  are  all  the  while 
receiving  from  our  readers,  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  repeating  too  often  that  soils  which 
need  all  kinds  of  plant  food,  will  not  give  full 
crops  if  given  only  one  or  two.  If  soils  are 
already  rich  theu  manures  of  any  kind  will 


serve  tuaiuly  to  prolong  their  fertility.  Hence 
it  is  that  while  one  fanner  who  has  manured 
his  soil  sulliciently  and  has  tried  hone  or  pot¬ 
ash  or  nitrogen,  or  two  of  them  or  all,  may 
conclude  that  commercial  fertilizers  do  not 
pay  on  his  soil.  Another,  however,  who 
works  a  “run-down”  farm  may  find  them  as 
valuable  as  farm  manure . . 

An  impoverished  or  “worn-out”  soil  means 
that  it  needs  food.  You  may  supply  it  with 
farm  manures  or  with  fertilizers.  But  the 
food  must  be  supplied  or  the  crops  will  be 
light. . . . . . . 

Maw  soils  do  not  need  potash;  but  nearly 
all  soils  need  bone  or  phosphate  of  lime. . . 

The  Elmira  Husbandman  well  says  that  the 
evil  which  rum  floes  is  a  thousa  nd  times  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  thieves  in  the  land,  and 
every  neighborhood  might  far  better  have  in 
its  midst  a  licensed  thief  than  a  licensed  liquor 
seller,  for  it  is  possible  to  lock  doors  against 
the  former,  but  who  can  feel  sure  of  safety  for 
the  young  men  from  the  devilish  enticements 
of  the  latter.. . 

A  writer  in  the  National  Stockman  repeats, 
in  other  words,  the  sense  of  what  we  have 
often  endeavored  to  impress  upon  our  readers. 
He  would  rather  have  one  acre  of  oats  put  in 
before  the  middle  of  March  than  two  acres 
the  last  half  of  April,  He  has  sown  oats  in 
February  and  had  the  land  frozen  solid  for 
weeks  after,  and  with  the  first  warm  weather 
they  came  up  and  made  a  much  heavier  crop 
than  those  sown  later. .  . . 

The  Hatch  Bill,  as  it  stands  at  present,  lays 
down  no  rule  to  prevent  grievous  abuse  of  the 
appropriation,  says  the  Press . 

Here  is  an  agriculturally  funny  thing  from 
Life: 

J’rofessor  (who  has  been  giving  simple  les- 
sous  ill  physiology)  to  little  girl;  “Where  is 
your  heart,  dear?” 

Mabel:  “Hero.” 

Prof,:  “And  where  is  your  liver?” 

Mabel  (indignantly):  “I  haven’t  any.  Cows 
have  livers.” 

Pro/.:  “Oh,  yes  you  have. 

Mabel  (after  some  thought):  “Well,  theu, 
where  is  my  bacon?” . 

Edward  Burnett  stated  at  n late  meeting 
of  New  England  farmers,  that  he  wouid  by 
far  rather  take  the  poorest  cows  and  give 
them  the  right  sort  of  feed  for  butter  than 
have  the  best  butter  cows  and  give  them  poor 
feed .  . 

Mr.  Burnett  is  a  high  advocate  of  clover 
hay,  of  corti-and-cob-meal,  of  roots  in  the 
winter,  if  we  are  to  make  lino  butter.  He 
does  not  favor  silage . 

“Mend  your  ways,”  is  the  advice  of  Henry 
Clay  to  those  country  people  who  do  not  care 
what  sort  of  roads  they  travel  over . 

Editor  Stiles  asks  if  there  is  any  former 
with  100  acres  of  land  who  would  lie  sorry  to 
have  of  these  acres — the  Jo  acres  least 
adapted  to  the  use  of  modern  machinery — 
covered  with  a  thrifty  growth  of  Sugar  Maple, 
chestnut,  hickory  and  White  Oak . 

The  Western  Rural  says,  truly  enough,  that 
the  careless  milker  of  a  number  of  cows  is  a 
very  expensive  man  to  have  about . 

Prof.  Long,  of  England,  advises  working 
people  to  keep  a  goat,  because  it  cau  be  kept 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  animal  and  will 
yield  a  profitable  return  in  milk.  He  thinks 
the  expense  of  maintaining  one  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  live  dollars  a  year. . . .  . 

Wk  find  upon  looking  over  the  new  cata¬ 
logues  at  hand,  that,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that,  we  have  shown  that  no  less  than  six  dif¬ 
ferent  names  have  been  given  to  the  same 
oats,  they  are  all  described  as  in  last  year’s 
catalogues.. . . 

Several  reasons  induced  Prof.  Roberts  of 
Cornell  University,  to  quit  using  silage.  He 
states  in  the  N.  E.  Homestead  that  these  rea¬ 
sons  are: 

I.  They  could  not  get  a  ton  of  it  ready  for 
the  cattle  any  cheaper  than  a  ton  of  roots. 

The  roots  leave  the  ground  in  far  better 
condition  than  fodder  corn, 

;i.  The  smell  about  the  barn  was  objection¬ 
able. 

4.  Their  customers  were  very  much  preju¬ 
diced  against  milk  produced  from  feeding  si¬ 
lage.  Some  who  had  young  children  would 
not  pui  eliaso  it.  at  all.  After  using  it  three 
years  and  carefully  noting  results,  lie  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  their  environments 
they  could  not  afford  to  feed  silage . 

The  sweetest  sweet  corn,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  above  journal  comes  from  the 
ears  having  the  most  shriveled  kernels.  . 

A  writer  in  the  Iowa  State  Register  says 
that  he  began  planting  White  Pines  in  is, >7, 
and  planted  them  by  the  thou  sou  l  trees.  They 
are  now  large  enough  for  pretty  good  saw 
logs,  aud  seem  to  be  quite  at  home  in  Iowa, 
lio  settled  on  his  farm  twenty  years  ago  and 
is  completely  sheltered  by  a  pine  forest . 

The  Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  couipan 


are  reported  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer  as  saying 
that,  all  the  responsible  fertilizer  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  sell  their  goods  at  what  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  report  them  to  lie  worth,  pro¬ 
vided  the  credit  system  could  be  abolished. . . 

WnEN  farmers  talk  about  saving  money  by 
buying  chemicals  and  mixing  them  at  home, 
the  above  lirm  states,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story;  chemicals  are  sold  for  cash,  as  meal  and 
flour  are  sold,  aud  at  prices  that  pay  only  a 
living  profit;  hut  the  ordinary  fertilizers  are 
sold  on  six  to  nine  months’  credit  aud  many 
times  even  theu  the  notes  have  to  be  renewed. 
Farmers,  the  firm  says,  had  better  pay  ten  per 
cent,  interest  on  borrowed  money  and  buy 
fertilizers  for  cash . . . 

That  may  be  quite  true;  but  we  hold  the 
fertilizer  firms  accountable  who  offer  their 
goods  on  time  as  well  as  the  farmers  who  buy 
on  time.  There  are  fertilizer  firms  who  sell 
onlj/  for  cash. . . . . 

The  same  is  true  in  a  general  way  as  to 
farm  machinery.  It  is  sold  to  be  paid  for 
mouths  ahead  after  it  is  partly  worn  out.  A 
country  grocer  told  the  editor  of  the  N.  E. 
Farmer  tbut  he  would  mark  all  the  goods  in 
his  store  down  fully  ten  per  cent,  if  he  could 
have  the  pay  for  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
delivered  over  bis  counter.  If  every  pur¬ 
chaser  who  buys  ninety  cents  worth  of  goods 
at  a  dollar  realized  that  the  extra  ten  cents  is 
for  insuring  payment  it  would  probably  open 
his  eyes  to  the  real  situation . . 

The  new  rose  “Bride”  is  unequaled  by  any 
other  white  Tea  that  we  have  over  cultivated. 
A  sport  of  the  well-known  pink  rose  Catherine 
Mermet,  it  is  tho  same  in  habit,  though  a 
somewhat  freer  bloomer. . 

“One-horse”  farming  is  said  by  the  Cour¬ 
ier  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  depression  of 
agriculture  in  South  Carolina . 

Among  small  fruit  novelties  of  the  season 
are  Johnson’s  Sweet  Black-cap  Raspberry 
and  the  Ttasca  Strawberry.  We  shall  try 
both.  The  Itasca,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  equal  of 
the  Crescent  in  every  way  and  of  much  better 
quality.  The  raspberry  excels  in  sweetness.. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  double  lilacs  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  haviug  originated  with  M. 
Lemoine,  of  France  who  offers  t  hem  for  sale. 

Beware  of  the  bull!  The  Live  Stock  indi¬ 
cator  insists  that  if  the  bull  appears  to  be  kind 
and  gentle,  we  should  watch  him  the  more 
closely.  In  nine  eases  out  of  10,  it  is  tho  gen¬ 
tle  bulls  that  do  the  mischief.  We  are  uatu- 
rally  prone  to  be  careful  with  the  bulls  known 
to  be  vicious . . . . . 

Mu.  Milton,  in  the  Horticulturist,  says 
that  the  now  rose,  “Her  Majesty,”  is  now, 
with  most  florists,  “crowded  in  some  corner, 
covered  with  mildew  and  looking  ashamed  of 
itself.”  We  were  unable  last  summer  to  in¬ 
duce  this  rose  to  make  a  start  at  the  Rural 
Grounds . . . . . 

And  now  'tis  said  that  the  new  rose — the 
$5,000  rose,  W.  F.  Bennett — will  in  no  way 
take  the  place  of  Gen.  Jack . 

A  disgrace  to  the  State  of  New  York  is  its 
so-called  "State  Ag.  Society.”  The  sum  of 
$28,000  is  appropriated  every  year  by  tho 
Legislature.  Ought  not  the  farmers  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  sort  of  benefit? . 

A  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer  by  no  means 
agrees  with  Mr.  O.  S.  Bliss  as  to  the  value  of 
sun-flower  seeds  for  poultry.  He  raises  sev¬ 
eral  barrels  of  the  heads  annually,  which  he 
places  in  the  poultry  houses  without  thrash¬ 
ing  out  the  seeds.  The  hens  enjoy  picking  tho 
heads  to  pieces  and  eating  the  seeds.  A 
moderate  quantity  he  believes  to  be  conducive 
to  the  health  and  productiveness  of  the  fowls 
in  wiuter . 

Among  new  jieas,  a  variety  named  “Antici¬ 
pation"  is  offered  by  the  London  seedsmen, 
Carter  &  Co.  It  is  a  second  early  aud  glows 
- 1  feet  high.  A  life-size,  colored  illustration 
is  given  in  their  new  catalogue . 

The  bunches  of  grajios  must  be  choice  or  a 
writer  in  the  Orang#Co.  Fanner  would  not 
give  a  snap  for  all  the  cold  storage  houses  In 
existence  to-day.  Absolutely  fine  fruit  will 
pay.  But  a  bruised  or  a  pulpy  cluster  among 
a  hundred  good  dusters  will  spoil  the  whole 
lot . . . .  . . 

Laboring  men  and  eveu  mechanics  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Farm  Journal  to  economize  iu 
butcher  and  store  bills  by  keeping  poultry 
and  cultivating  a  garden . 

Why  not  have  hoe  handles  Hat  or 
oval  like  axe  handles  ?  asked  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son.  With  such  a  handle  the  workman  can 
strike  more  accurately  and  so  work  nearer  to 
plants  because  the  hoe  will  not  turn  iu  his 
hands.  The  edge  will  wear  evenly  and  the 
hoe  last  longer  thun  with  the  old  round 
handle.  The  wrist  is  not  so  soon  tired  nor  tho 
hands  cramped  with  the  fiat  handle.  When 
you  come  to  repair  the  old  hoes  put  an  oval 
handle  in  one  of  them . 

Alluding  to  the  Hatch  Bill,  J.  B.  Oleott 


says  that  what  plain  farmers  wish  to  know, 
before  going  ahead,  is  whether  the  proposed 
dividend  of  $15,000,  annually,  to  each  State, 

“  is  conscience-money,”  to  be  given  to  the 
real  needs  of  agriculture,,  or  only  a  tub  to  the 
agricultural  whale  in  view  of  fresh  national 
steals . . . . . 

The  Spectator  states  that  the  Quagga,  the 
itfild,  striped  ass  of  South  Africa,  has  ceased  to 
exist — like  the  buffalo.  The  hides  of  these 
animals  were  needed  for  making  boots  for 
sportsmen,  and  as  a  consequence  whole  herds 
were  slaughtered.  Lot  man  go  to  work,  un¬ 
hampered  by  all  laws,  and  be  would  quickly 
clear  the  world  of  all  save  himself . 

A  writer  in  the  Kansas  Fanner,  who  has 
tried  the  plan  of  dehorning  cattle  advocated 
by  H.  H.  Haatf,  says  he  was  entirely  success¬ 
ful.  The  pain  and  loss  of  blood  were  slight, 
and  the  advantage  to  the  herd  immense . 

John  B.  Smith  writes  to  the  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly  about  some  beetles  which  are  a 
veritable  nuisance.  They  are  the  Dynaster 
tilyus  of  entomologists.  They  have  a  most 
offensive  odor,  comparable  to  tobacco  steeped 
iu  acetic  acid.  A  single  specimen  placed  in  a 
room  will  completely  saturate  the  atmosphere 
and  be  perceptible  for  days.  Near  Memphis, 
in  June  and  July,  a  very  offensive  odor  was 
noticeable.  The  Board  of  Health  destroyed 
bog  pens,  drained  pools  and  performed  other 
sanitary  operations,  but  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  foul  smells.  It  was  found  at  last 
that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  these  insects, 
which  had  accumulated  by  the  thousand  iu 
old  stumps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. . . 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  wash¬ 
ing  machines  are  sold  yearly,  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  wash-boards  remains  as  great  us  ever. 
At  least  DUOJKXI  dozen  are  sold  yearly,  be¬ 
tween  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  There  appears  to  be  a  general 
superstition,  well  founded,  that  iu  such  work 
as  picking  cotton,  washing  clothes,  or  milking, 
no  machine  can  ever  fully  take  the  place  of 
the  human  hand . . . 

A  mixture  of  four  parts  yelk  of  egg  and 
five  parts  glycerine,  formerly  sold  as  a  secret 
preparation  but  now  generally  sold  in  British 
pharmacies,  is  fouud  very  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  skin  diseases,  sore  nipples,  erup¬ 
tions,  aud  especially  burns.  The  mixture  can 
he  made  with  more  ease  by  first  well  beating 
the  velk.  So  says  the  American  analyst.  We 
doubt  not  somebody  made  a  fortune  out  of 
this  preparation . . . 

Dr.  Lopez  of  Philadelphia  proposes  to  bring 
about  a  better  development  of  boys  as  well 
as  to  save  them  many  scoldings  by  advocating 
an  arrangement  of  pockets  based  upon  true 
physiological  principles.  He  proposes  to  do 
away  with  the  common  pant’s  pocket,  leaving 
only  the  hip  pocket  and  two  or  three  in  the 
jacket  so  high  that  the  boy  must  reach  up  to 
put  his  hand  into  them.  If  the  boy  must 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  he  will  assume  a 
better  position,  and  lie  will  bo  spared  many 
admonitions,  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
box  on  the  ear,  that  greet  him  when  he  puts 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  new  pants  and 
walks  up  the  street  to  show  them  off . 

An  English  authority  estimates  that  at  least 
1,000  hours  iu  the  school  life  of  each  child  are 
lost  by  reason  of  the  irregularities  of  English 
spolllug.  An  i  must  follow  o  in  conceive  aud 
precede  it  in  believe;  two  e*s  must  come  to¬ 
gether  iu  proceed  and  be  separated  iu  precede; 
uncle  must  bo  spoiled  with  a  e,  but  ankle 
must  possess  a  k.  Iu  many  of  our  district 
schools,  where  spelling  forms  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  study,  these  rules,  for  the  existence  of 
which  no  person  has  yet  been  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reason,  absorb  a  great  proportion 
of  the  time  of  pupils,  and  this,  too,  while 
children  are  often  left  iu  ignorance  of  the 
most  elementary  laws  of  health.  Surely  there 
is  a  real  chance  for  reform  in  spelling,  but 
who  is  brave  enough  to  be  pointed  out  as  a 
poor  speller  for  the  sake  of  inaugurating  it?. . 

Doctors  tell  us  that  colds  most  frequently 
enter  the  system  through  the  feet  or  the 
throat.  The  philosophy  of  prevention  is  to 
toughen  these  avenues  of  approach.  The 
throat  is  to  be  frequently  bathed  and  the  feet 
frequently  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  rational  for  a  healthy  person,  but 
suicide  for  one  with  a  weakened  constitution. 
It  is  noticed  that  the  treatment  loses  its  effi¬ 
cacy  after  a  time.  Every  year  the  practice 
of  taking  a  cold  bath  every  morning  is  urged. 
The  supposed  beneficial  results  arc  attributed 
to  the  water,  which  we  think  is  a  mistake 
There  is  more  virtue  in  the  hard,  dry  rubbing, 
which  should  follow  the  hath . . . 


Communications  Received  for  this  Week  Kndi.no 
January  is,  iSSL 

S.  E.  W,-L.  J.  r.-L.  a,  K..  thanks.  — L.  B.  R.-C.  V. 
U.  1\  o.  n.  thunks, -\Y,  1\  \V  s.  B  W.  H.  K.  f. 
H.  H.— P.  E  ,  thanks.— J.  B.— A.  L.,  thanks.— A.  J.  C.— 
W.  K.-W.  F.  B.  -J.  H.  I’.  V.  R.-M.  I).  T..  thanks. 

J.  T— J.  U.  H..  thanks.— J.  T..  thanks— A.  W.  C.-L.  B. 
H.-J.  Mu  T.-T.  A.  M  T.  U.  K.  K.  Me  M.-  P.  E.-T.  H. 
H.-L.  E.  B,  W.  /..  H.  C.  T.  \V.  P.-.V.  V.  M.-J.  D.  J. 
M  C.  W.-J.  II.  B.-J.  II.  S.-P.  D.  K.-K.  a  C.-G,  M. 
A.-D.  E.-H.  L.-M.  H.  C.-W.  P.  A.- A.  J.  P.-E.  P,  N. 
-J.  P.  D.-E.  P.  P.-S.  F.  W.-H.  h.-H.  G.  H, 


PtecelliincottjS  §MU’erti,$inth 


R-K-.rtu.EN  eOMPANvY)  SEEDS  SENT 
189-131  WATER  ST. N.V.  |  everywhere  by  mail. 


FAIRVIEW  MIKSFRIES 

ESTABUHttEI)  LX  188V-OLI>KXT  IN  THE  STATE. 

10,000 Globe  Peach;  7r>,0u)  Peach.  leading  kinds;  in, 000 
Lawson  iCotnetl  Pear.  Wilson  Jr  li.  B.,  HaucoCas  R.  B., 
May  Kins:  tun  I  other  Strawberries;  Fay’s  and  other 
Currants:  Millions  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  Catalogues  free. 

C.  II.  PERKINS,  Muorcstown.  Ji.  J. 


SPRING  VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS. 

Also  Early  and  Prime  Tnlmrrn  Fled  Plants. 

FatiMerx.  Gardexeua.  and  Ploiukts.  use  the  PATENT 
PROTECTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned,  it  is  equal  to  gloss  sash  (and  costs 
hut  cent)!  as  mucin  oil  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Betla  has  unequal.  Protects  from 
frost.  Promotes  it.utnv  amt  KAi'in  ouowto.  Don’t 
shrink  or  decnv  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly 
endorsed,  ond  freely  U«ed  by  large  .-rmu-rs  Retails 
for .1. 0.  and  3  cts  per  yard,  aud  la  inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

I'.  5*.  W  ATER  PIUIOKI  N<;  FIBRE  CO  .. 

5tt  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


K  YEEGEEENS. 

FOREST  TREES.- 11, .*114,000  sold  in  18S6. 
Ten  times  as  many  ready  for  ISST.  I  offer  the  largest 
stock,  greatest  variety,  and  lowest  prices  to  be  fouud 
in  America.  Wholesale  lists  free. 

Geo.  Pinuev,  Evergreen,  Boor  Co.,  VVis. 


NEW  ami  GREATLY  ENLARGED  CATALOGUE 

Magnificently  illust.,  sent  to  any  addiess  on  receipt  of 
1  el«  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  Regular  customers 
supplied  free.  Special  list  for  Market  l  iardeuers,  offer¬ 
ing  So.-tls  -a  wfi.iie-'.n.le  price-..  Seudforit  Address 

Sll  AKER  SKEIM  O...AIT.  LEBANON,  N.Y. 


Cd  rLIFLOnryRS  A  NI)  HOW  TO  O  ROW  777 EM. 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  In  minute  de¬ 
tail  Rv  mall  -20  cent*.  Catalogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE, 

FRANCIS  BRILL.  Hempstead,  (L  I.)  N.  Y. 

ro  r  r  My  I  SN?  Catalogue  of  New  ami  True 
I  II  6  ”  Seeds,  at  .Inst  Prices,  ifli  pkt.  col.  5->c. 
(ieo.  H.  Colvin,  Seed  Brower,  Dalton,  Pa. 


KANSAS  S E  E  n  HO  USE 

F.  BARTELDES  &  CO., 

LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

SEED  GROWERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS 

Tree  Setds  a  specialty.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Semi  for  it 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO.. 
Rochester,  X.  Y.  A  Chicago.  III. 


Ulster.  Po’kcepste.  amt  Duchess  GRAPES:  Miune- 
waskl  Hl.ACKHERKYr  Uicrctla  DEWBERRY;  Mare 
bOPl  RASPBERRY  aud  Comet  PEAR  Send  for  de 
-crlptivc circular  to  A,  J,  CAVWOOI)  &  SON, 

MARLBORO,  X.  Y. 


Lame  fiui-den  Guide 
Free  toall.  You  should 
have  it.  Best  varieties, 
alltested.at  low  prices. 

vedsmen,  Fella,  la. 


1  ..'>00.000  Strawberry.  Raspberry  and  Blackberry 
Plante,  old  and  new  varieties  Headquarters  for  Wil¬ 
son.  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants.  Root 
Cuttings. 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Ross  Raspberry  aud 
Acme  strawberry.  Flue  stock  of  two  year  old  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes.  Fruit  Trees.  Gooseberry  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  aud  sec  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  GO., 

OflirCiOlil  No.  229  \V.  Pratt  St. 

Chas.  H.  Avdebson. Manager.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Qrrn  potatoes 

\tt\i  AND  SEEDS 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  v  rv.lt  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  Is  well  known. 
Wherever  planted, 
large  crops 
pie  tubers, 
notably  five  from  dis¬ 
ease.  And  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-east  lan a 
makes  all  our  seeds 
hard  y,  productive, 
mu!  early. 

My  ll.LUSTK.VTKI> 
.ITAtOvt’E  will  Ihi 
sent  EKtK  to  all 
Write  for  it. 


GEORGE  W.P.JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 


Over  6 , 0 O O , O O O  PIOPLEUSE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

are  admit  ted  to  be  the 

LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

in  lit  world. 


!><■.- 


1887 

will  ha  mailed 
FREE  to  all 
applicants,  and 
to  last  season’s 
customers 
without  or¬ 
dering  it. 
f*  nii liable  to 
oil.  Avery  per. 

ii-nny  ear- 
den,  Held  or 
F>orerr  SEEDS  should 
send  for  it  Addre.3 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich,  e 
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RURAL-  NEW-YORKER, 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Conducted  by 

ELBEBT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1887. 


Specimens  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  be 
cheerfully  and  promptly  mailed  to  any 
lists  of  names  which  our  readers  may 
be  pleased  to  furnish  us.  In  this  way 
those  who  choose  to  act  as  agents  may  be 
assisted  iu  obtaining  subscriptions. 

Mr.  W.  Att.ee  Burpee,  the  seedsman 
of  Philadelphia,  writes,  in  reply  to  our 
letter  of  inquirj,  that  he  deems  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Seed  Shop  as  now  conducted,  an 
abomination,  and  that  it  sets  back 
rather  than  advances  agriculture.  “So 
many  old  and  worthless  seeds  are  distrib¬ 
uted  that  it  must  discourage  farmers  from 
making  intelligent  trials  of  varieties.'” 
- - 

We  were  scarcely  prepared  for  a  vote  so 
nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  heavy 
machine-ealendcrcd  paper  upon  which  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  now  being  printed.  It  seems 
that  our  readers  do  not  like  the  gloss  of 
super-calendered  paper,  because  it  is  try¬ 
ing  to  the  eyes.  We  are  glad  that  the 
expression  of  our  readers’ wishes  has  been 
so  positive, since,  now  that  we  may  decide 
to  use  the  heavy  paper  for  the  future,  all 
will  be  pleased. 

-  — 

Black-wax  and  and  Valentine  Beans, 
from  the  Wash.  Seed  House,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  farmers  of  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y..  by  the  Congressman  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  spring  of  1885.  These  beans, 
as  we  learn  from  an  extensive  bean  grow¬ 
er,  were  alive  with  bean  weevils.  The 
bean  growers  had  never  seen  the  pest  be¬ 
fore,  and  they  naturally  feel  incensed 
against  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
introducing  it. 


NOTICE. 

All  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rural’s 
Seed  Distribution  must  apply  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  required  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “Send  seeds.” 


It  may  be  supposed  that  civilization 
carries  with  it  improvement  and  that  as  it 
marches  on  we  are  nearing  a  Paradise. 
In  those  days  there  will  be  no  insects  to 
annoy  us.  There  will  be  no  birds  to  steal 
our  fruits  and  seeds.  All  wild  animals 
will  be  things  of  the  past.  Man  will  be 
mighty — having  subjugated  everything 
and  balanced  and  directed  nature  to  suit 
himself.  Man  is  agreat  institution  indeed. 
There  is  no  cruelty,  ignorance  or  egotism 
about  him — that  is,  taking  him  all  in  all. 
The  Paradise  to  come  will  prove  it. 


We  have  avoided  sayiug  much  in  favor 
of  the  Rural's  Blush  Potato  for  the  reason 
that  it  straggles  considerably — a  bad  fault 
where  the  digging  of  the  crop  is  entrust¬ 
ed  to  indifferent  help.  Besides,  the  shape 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  many  other 
kinds.  It  grows  upon  us,  however,  that 
this  potato,  when  we  consider  yield,  qual¬ 
ity  and  keeping  qualities,  is  for  suitable 
soils  the  best  late  potato  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to-day.  Some  of  our  neighbors  who 
are  market  gardeners  say  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  will  have  no  other  potato  while 
they  can  get  the  Blush.  The  Rural  peo¬ 
ple  raised  it  the  past  season  for  home  use 
in  preference  to  any  other. 


In  somg  of  the  leading  catalogues  at 
hand  the  new  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  is  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “the  most  wonderful  variety 
of  grain  ever  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try.”  The  claim  is  made  also  that  it  ri¬ 
pens  “medium  early.”  We  have  nothing  to 
say  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not  “make 
a  grade  of  flour  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  best  wheat  flour.”  It  may  be  true. 
But  we  admonish  our  friends  who  live  iu 
a  climate  less  favorable  to  the  ripening  of 
corn  than  that  of  Southern  Pennsylvania,  to 
try  it,  if  at  all,  in  a  small,  inexpensive  way. 
Our  plot  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  year 
had  a  long  and  favorable  seasou.  It  was 
in  the  milk  when  frost  destroyed  it, 

Hundreds  of  our  subscribers  do  not 
understand,  from  our  method  of  telling 


them  when  their  subscrintions  expire;  and 
yet  it  is  a  simple  thing.  For  example,  if 
the  subscriber  finds  on  the  wrapper, 

James  Brown,  1930, 
his  subscription  expires  with  this  number. 
It  is  the  whole  number  of  the  Rural, 
which  shows  progressively  how  many  Ru¬ 
ral*  have  been  published  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  is  always  to  be  found  under  the 
bull’s  head,  between  the  head  lines  of  the 
first  page.  All  subscriptions  received 
this  week  will  be  numbered  1 982 — that  is, 
52  nuipbers  will  be  added,  When  there 
is  no  number  or  a  single  number  after  the 
name,  the  subscription  expires  with  the 
year. 

Save  at  the  Start.—  The  report  of 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  of  this  city, 
shows  that  it  costs,  on  an  average,  #47.05 
to  shelter  and  teach  one  child.  It  costs 
$107.65  to  maintain  for  one  year  a  person 
in  the  “Tombs’’ — the  citv  prison.  Thc«e 
figures  repeat  one  of  the  oldest  of  old 
stories.  It.  is  far  more  economical  to 
direct  and  train  homeless  children  than  it 
is  to  punish  them  for  crimes  that  might 
have  been  prevented  bv  proper  training. 
It  pavs  to  begin  at  the  beginning  with 
economy.  lie  who  waits  till  the  evil  is 
apparent  and  then  attempts,  by  extra  ex¬ 
ertions,  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  will  be 
out  of  pocket  in  the  end.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  all  operations  on  the  farm. 
The  proverb  with  the  widest  circulation 
is,  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  yet  none 
is  so  frequently  neglected,  even  by  those 
who  use  it  most — as  advice  to  others. 


A  Word  as  to  Trichinosis. — We  have 
long  believed  that  many  of  the  diseases  of 
which  farmers  complain  were  caused  by 
trichina1.  We  consider  these  disgusting 
creature  as  the  real  cause  of  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  “malaria,”  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases  for  which  oceans  of  patent 
medicines  are  administered.  The  medium 
through  which  disease  thus  enters  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  chiefly  raw  or  half-cooked  pork, 
Wc  are  not  surprised  at  the  facts  given  in 
another  column  regarding  the  effect,  pro¬ 
duced  by  permitting  hogs  to  eat  rats. 
These  filthy  vermin  are  veritable  store¬ 
houses  of  disease.  We  are  satisfied  that 
cats  are  frequently  affected  by  trichina1. 
Investigation  in  England  has  also  proved 
that  rabbits  are  sometimes  affected  in  the 
same  way.  The  popular  idea  that  all 
eases  of  trichinosis  arc  fatal  is  an  error, 
Hundreds  of  persons  doubtless  suffer  from 
the  loatlicsome  disease  without  ever  know¬ 
ing  it.  They  doctor  for  some  imaginary 
disease  without  knowing  that  their  own 
hog  pen  and  frying-pan  are  responsible. 
We  believe  that  the  man  who  throws  a 
dead  rat  to  his  hogs,  or  who  makes  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  kill  the  rats  about  Ids  buildings, 
does  himself  and  his  family  a  serious  in¬ 
jury.  Great  as  are  the  dangers  that  lie  in 
food  adulterations,  thev  are  no  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  those  which  lurk  in  the  half- 
raw  pork  which  some  farmers  will  persist 
in  eating. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Tiie  series  of  articles  by  Joseph  Har¬ 
ris,  reviewing  the  Rothamsted  Experi¬ 
ments,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  January  15,  will  hereafter  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Sir  ,T.  R.  Lawes,  with  his  con¬ 
sent,  before  publication,  in  order  that  be 
may  make  any  needed  additions  or  cor¬ 
rections.  Thus,  they  may  be  considered 

authoritative  and  official. 

- - 

A  Cauttox. — A  subscriber  writes  us  a 
scolding  letter  because  on  the  strength  of 
our  report  of  the  Midnight  Corn  (we  can 
no  longer  write  the  absurd  name  in  full) 
he  ordered  a  large  lot  of  it  at  a  high  price 
and  met  with  loss.  How  far  this  corn 
warrants  or  falls  short  of  what  was  claimed 
for  it  in  the  Rural’s  report  need  not.  be 
alluded  to  now.  We  would  ask  our  friend 
and  all  others  who  may  have  occasion  to 
feel  as  he  does,  what  the  object  of  our 
seed  distribution  is?  The  answer  is  to 
enable  our  readers  to  try  in  a  small  wav, 
without  expense  for  the  seed,  such  novel¬ 
ties  as  may  be  presented  from  year  to  year. 
If  they  prove  inferior,  the  loss  is  inapprec¬ 
iable.  If  they  prove  better  than  older 
kinds,  the  experimenter  will  increase  his 
crops  another  year  accordingly.  Readers 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact.  that, 
success  or  failure  with  a  given  variety  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  orelsewhere  gives  evi¬ 
dence  merely  that  it  will  succeed  or  fail 
under  the  same  conditions  of  soil,  season 
and  climate,  in  other  places.  What  fails 
with  us  one  season  may  thrive  the  next. 
That  our  favorable  reports  have,  as  a  rule, 
proven  trustworthy  guides  to  others  is  be¬ 


cause  the  plants  or  seeds  are  tested  in  an 
exceptionally  trying  climate  and  without 
that  pampering  often  given  by  originators 
or  those  who  offer  them  for  sale.  We  re¬ 
spectfully  repeat  our  conviction  that  it 
pays  to  try  all  promising  noveltips  in  a 
small  way.  The  occasional  success  will 
in  the  long  run  more  than  compensate  for 
the  scores  of  failures. 


An  Unseemly  rut  Salutary  Quar¬ 
rel. — A  great  deal  of  general  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  has  been  felt  at  the  action  of  the 
Illinois  Live  Stock  Commissioners  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  properly  restrict  and  suppress  conta¬ 
gious  pleuro  pneumonia  among  the  dis- 
tillerv-fed  cattle  at  Chicago.  Several  of 
the  local  live  stock  and  agricultural 
papers  as  well  as  political  journals  gave 
expression  to  this  sentiment,  and  over  a 
week  ago,  the  carelessness  and  inefficiency 
of  the  Commissioners  were  strongly  de¬ 
nounced  by  Commissioner  Colnmn.  On 
Thursday  they  replied,  imputing  to  the 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  malic¬ 
iously  vicions  motives  for  his  attack,  and 
claiming  that  the  discovery  of  the  disease 
in  Illinois  was  duo  to  them  and  not  to  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  “which  never 
discovered  a  ease  in  any  State.”  They 
affirm  that,  the  Commissioner  is  ignorant 
of  what  he  is  supposed  to  understand  and 
supervise,  and  that  through  culpable  ig- 
noraHce  of  the  State  laws,  his  recommend¬ 
ations  to  the  Governor  are  “puerile.” 
They  claim  to  have  done  more  in  90  days 
to  suppress  the  plague,  with  limited  appro¬ 
priations  than  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  clone  in  more  than  two-and  a- 
half  years  with  ample  appropriations, 
scientific  knowledge  and  appliances.  The 
tone  of  the  letter  is  unscemingly  bitter 
and  acrimonious,  and  its  charges  evident¬ 
ly  in  great  part  the  result  of  resentment 
rather  than  of  deliberation;  but  tile  dis¬ 
pute  must  have  a  good  effect  in  exciting 
all  parties  to  greater  care  and  vigor  in 
stamping  out  the  plague. 


TAXES  AND  TOBACCO. 

While  in  all  other  great  nations  there 
is  nearly  always  a  deficiency  in  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue  every  year,  since  the  war 
there  has  always  been  a  surplus  here. 
While  the  great  financial  trouble  in  other 
countries  is  how  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
with  us  it  is  what  to  do  with  the  large 
sum  left  over  every  year  after  all  legiti¬ 
mate  demands  have  been  satisfied.  Out 
of  this  surplus  we  paid  considerably  over 
#100. 000.000  of  the  national  debt  last  year, 
thus  greatly  lessening  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  payable  annually  on  that  “blessing 
in  disguise.”  For  various  financial  rea¬ 
sons,  connected  chiefly  with  the  national 
banking  system,  it  is  generally  considered 
unwise  to  pay  off  for  the  present  much 
more  of  the  debt,  but  with  its  decrease  and 
the  growing  prosperity  and  population  of 
the  country  the  surplus  revenue  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  great  problem  to  be 
solved  by  our  National  Legislature  is  bow 
to  decrease  it  wit  hout  deranging  the  multi¬ 
farious  industries  of  the  country.  To  les¬ 
sen  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue,  which 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  jobbery  and 
extravagance,  we  must  either  remove  or 
lower  some  of  the  import  duties,  to  which 
“protectionists”  object,  or  do  the  same 
with  some  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes. 
There  is  a  strong  movement,  at  present  to 
abolish  the  tax  on  tobacco,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  this  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  present,  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  early  in  the  next  session.  The 
enormous  consumption  oT  the  “weed”  is 
scarcely  realized.  Assuming  that  one-half 
the  population  are  smokers—  a  gross  as¬ 
sumption — then  each  one  of  the  30,000.000 
used  last  year  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  117 
eigars  on  which  taxes  were  paid,  besides 
133  cigarettes.  The  •aggregate  taxes  on 
all  sorts  of  tobacco  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $36,24  8,4  76  or  60  cents  per 
capita  for  the  entire  population.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  cost  of  the  tobacco  to  the  consum¬ 
ers  must  have  been  enormous.  From  a 
luxury  has  tobacco  become  a  necessity  to 
our  population? 


THE  NEW  CABINET  OFFICE. 

Last  Monday  the  House, by  a  vote  of  222 
to  26,  passed  a  bill  establishing  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  In  face 
of  such  an  enormous  majority  in  the  Low¬ 
er  House,  the  Senate  is  hardly  likely  to 
reject  the  measure,  as  it  did  last  year  when 
a  somewhat  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  ma  jority,  large,  but  not  nearly 
so  large  as  that  given  this  year.  There 
would  be  no  propriety  in  the'  President’s 
vetoing  it,  even  if  be  did  not  approve  of 
it;  but  from  the  tone  of  his  last  message 
it  is  probable  that  it  meets  his  approba¬ 
tion.  With  one  voice  all  the  political  pa¬ 
pers  denounce  the  measure  as  a  cowardly 


concession  to  demagogic  clamor  raised  by 
a  number  of  office-seeking  agitators,  who 
express  no  real  popular  opinion,  and  who 
forced  Congressmen  to  vote  for  it  to  secure 
the  “farmer  vote”  and  the  “labor  vote.” 
Agriculture  and  labor,  howcvor.hnve  a  par¬ 
amount  right  to  be  represented  in  the  chief 
executive  council  of  the  nation.  Agriculture 
is  our  greatest  national  interest,  not  only  in 
the  value  and  indispcusablenessof  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  but  also  in  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  it.  Because  it  has  already 
made  the  “wilderness blossom  as  the  rose,” 
and  raised  this  eountrv  to  the  front,  rank 
in  land-cultivating  nations,  without  any 
representative  in  the  Cabinet.  5*1  no  rea¬ 
son  why,  in  view  of  its  increasing  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  new  questions  that,  are 
constantly  rising  to  affect  its  welfare,  this 
omission  should  continue.  Labor  is  the 
life  of  aU  industries,  and  Labor,  conscious 
of  its  importance  and  dignitv.  insists  on 
a  foremost  place  in  the  councils  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Why  should  this  country  in  which 
agriculture  is  bv  all  odds  the  most,  impor¬ 
tant  industry,  show  less  consideration  to 
agricultural  interests  than  most  European 
nations.  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Spain,  all  have 
Ministers  of  Agriculture  or  of  Agriculture 
iu  connection  with  industry — commerce 
or  public  works.  Even  Hie  Dominion  is 
ahead  of  the  Union  in  this  respect.  For 
years  the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  advo¬ 
cated  this  measure,  and  we  rejoice  that 
our  advocaev  is  likely  at  length  to  he 
crowned  with  success. 


BREVITIES. 


Among  the  larger  potatoes  of  the  Rural 
Blush,  we  find  some  are  hollow-hearted. 

Mr.  PoNnofthe  Catakill  Mountains,  after 
sending  us  the  Pond  Gnra  of  our  present  dis¬ 
tribution.  writes  that  the  kernels  are  not  so 
large  as  usual  on  account  of  the  drv  weather 
last sm rimer.  “Tt.  was.”  Iip  says  “the  sever¬ 
est,  drought  remembered.11 

LltT  our  readers  who  do  not  know,  consider 
that  the  American  Wonder  Pea  is  desirable 
only  in  rich  soil:  flint  it  is  a  dwarf  (about  12 
to  15  inches! :  that  while  it  is  of  the  best, 
qnalPv  it.  is  nearly  as  rarlv  ns  the  earliest 
smooth  ncas.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  its  earli- 
ncssnnd  quality — not  in  its  productiveness. 

We  still  sell  potatoes,  at  retail,  at  75  cents 
nor  bushel  The  market,  shows  a  little  sign  of 
improvement  and  ninv  run  no.  Years  ago  a 
prolonged  eold  snap  insured  a  rise  in  potatoes 
to  those  who  lived  mar  enough  to  market, 
their  own  product.  With  the  present  svstem 
of  heated  cal’s.  Western  potatoes  enn  be 
shipped  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  the 
market  is  steadier.  . 

“Take  okk  the  Horns"  is  the  word  now. 
And  we  fancy  that  a  little  crave  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  will  never  do  unv  harm.  The  oneration 
is,  to  pome  extent. cruel:  that  is,  painful.  The 
animal  suffers.  But  it  is  the  sum  of  suffering 
which  is  to  be  considered.  Years,  many 
vears  in  the  future  we  have  no  doubt  that 
horned  cattle  will  he  greater  curiosities  than 
polled  cattle  are  now. 

Let  ns  again  remind  our  readers  that  it  is 
uearlv  time  to  sow  potato  seeds — those  from 
the  “  ball ’’ or  anolo.  Thev  sprout  n<  soou  as 
tomato  swig.  Then  transplant  to  little  pots 
and  in  early  June  dump  them  out  in  mellow 
plots  of  the  open  ground  These  tender  little 
plants  will  be  destroyed  bv  the  potato  beetle 
unless  covered  with  netting.  Paris-green  is 
no  protection  whatever. 

Edwin  Willetts,  the  president,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  was  put  for¬ 
ward  hy  his  friends  for  TT.  8,  Senator  during 
the  recent  Senatorial  contest  in  Michigan. 
We  are  glad  he  was  not  sent  to  Washington. 

.  Asa  legislator  he  is  the  peer  of  anv  man  in 
Michigan,  but  he  js  needed  at  Lansing.  He 
can  do  more  good  at  the  agricultural  college 
than  lie  can  in  f'engrexs. 

Readers  will  see  that  the  pea  “  Pride  of 
the  Market.”  is  advertised  extensively.  We 
tested  this  nen  lief  ore  it  was  sold  in  America 
heside  the  Stratagem  (both  are  English  sorts!, 
and  gave  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter. 
Both  grow  from  two  to  21  •  feet,  high  and  are 
of  (lie  best  quality.  But.  the  Stratagem  noils 
nod  seeds  average  larger.  We  know  of  no 
better  intermediate  pea  than  the  Stratagem. 

Toe  Natiomil  Food  Convention,  including 
mem b«rs  of  the  American  Grocers1  Society 
and  several  Boards  of  Trade,  will  lie  held  at 
Washington.  D.  C..  January  19.  and  will 
draft  a  system  of  national  laws  to  suppress 
food  adulteration.  The  movement  is  strong - 
lv  opposed  to  oleomargarine  as  au  imitation  of 
butter,  and  should  receive  the  hearty  support 
of  every  person  who  has  regard  for  the  health 
and  honesty  of  the  people. 

A  “Farmers’  Congress.”  in  session  at, 
Washington  early  in  the  week,  passed  several 
“resolutions.’1  the  most  Important  of  which 
was  the  following:  “That  the  clause  in  the 
charters  of  the  National  banks,  which  forbids 
their  loaning  money  on  real  estate,  works  a 
great,  injury  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
Stales  by  deriving  them  banking  privileges 
and  thus  causing  them  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  Mian  other  classes  of  citizens,  and  that 
we,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  do  most  respectfully,  but 
urgently,  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  repeal  the  same."  The  “Congress” 
adjourned  on  Thursday  to  meet  again  at  Chi¬ 
cago  ju«t  before  the  Fat  Stock  Show,  next 
November  There  is  no  occupation  which  has 
so  manv  self-constituted  “representatives"  as 
agriculture.  Some  of  them  forcibly  remind 
one  of  the  “Three  Tailors  of  Toolv  Street," 
London,  who,  writing  to  the  Czar  Nicholas  in 
favor  of  peace,  begun  ’their petition  with: 
We,  the  British  people.”  f 


THAT  MANURE  QUESTION. 

o.  s.  BLISS. 

Too  much  dogmatism ;  great  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  the  action  of  manures  on  soils 
and  crops;  surface  manuring ;  persistence 
of  old  beliefs;  opinions  of  agricultural 
authorities;  loss  of  fertility  by  evaporation; 
cold,  and  warm  soils;  the  leaching  of  fer¬ 
tility:  waste,  of  manure  by  plowing  it  in 
too  deep. 

Mr.  Hkn-ry  Stewart,  on  page  656  of  last 
year’s  Rural,  introducing  a  nearly  two-col¬ 
umn  article,  says;  “Mr.  O.  S.  Rliss  has,  iu  a 
late  Rural,  very  ably  argued  that  manure 
question  from  the  side  of  surface  application; 
out  as  I  look  at  it  from  MO  years’  use  of  manure 
— in  some  of  which  manure  cost  me  $27  per 
car-load  of  10  small  t.ous— 1  think  his  promises 
are  very  much  at  fault,  and  so  misled  him.'’ 

Professedly,  his  article  Is  a  criticism  upon 
my  explanation,  page  574.  of  the  dificrent  re¬ 
sults  from  applying  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  of  manure — city  stable  manure — 
at  different  times  aud  under  different  condi¬ 
tions,  as  editorially  described  in  the  Rural 
of  July  31st  last,  to  equal  parts  of  the  samo 
Held,  all  of  the  previous  and  subsequent  condi¬ 
tions  being  alike  in  both  cases,  except  that  the 
manure  spread  directly  as  drawn  in  February 
gave  much  better  results  iu  each  of  the  three 
crops  since  grown  upon  the  field  than  that 
which  was  spread  in  April,  just  previous  to 
plowing  the  whole  field  together.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  any  just  criticism 
upon  any  point  which  I  can  fairly  be  shown 
to  havo  made  in  this  or  any  other  case,  for  I 
have  not  yet  reached  that  happy  state  of  in¬ 
fallibility  in  which  r  am  neither  able  nor  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  instruction  and  accept  correc¬ 
tion.  There  is  much  yet  to  he  learned  upon 
the  most  economical  methods  of  handling  uud 
using  manure,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
man  except  Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  so  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  natural  laws  as  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  such  very  positive  terms  as  he 
upon  the  subject.  But  when  a  disputant  de¬ 
liberately  sets  aside  the  question  under  discus¬ 
sion  with  an  “  l  do  not  believe  it,'*  or  “1  think 
it  at  fault"  and  proceeds  to  discuss  an  entirely 
different  one,  in  his  effort  to  make  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  philauthropically  correcting  error 
it  is  not  criticism,  nor  argument. 

The  “premises"  which  Mr.  Stewart  thinks 
so  much  at  fault  as  to  bo  entirely  unworthy 
of  any  farther  notice  on  his  part,  were  clearly 
set  forth  iu  the  editorial  question,  and  fully 
vouched  for  by  the  paper  in  its  submission  of 
them  to  the  consideration  of  its  readers  in  its 
own  name  aud  behalf.  They  were  entirely 
consistent  with  my  own  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  and  with  innumerable  other  re¬ 
ported  experiences.  This  is  oue  of  the  most 
important  economic  questions  of  the  ago.  Its 
presentation  to  the  consideration  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  under  the  present  very  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  seems  to  me  to  be  providential. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  objections  to  sur¬ 
face  manuring  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The 
only  real  ob  jection  is  loss  of  valuable  elements 
by  evaporation.  This  has  always  been  the 
cry  of  every  objector.  To  advocate  surface 
manuring  has  always  had  the  effect  to  brand 
the  advocate  as  a  “crank,”  and  men  who  prac¬ 
tice  it  have  been  slow  to  advocate  it.  The 
man  does  not  live  who  is  able  to  say  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  knowledge  how  much  or  how  little  there 
may  be  of  the  loss,  but  an  opinion  inbred  for 
generations  and  ages  dominates  over  observa¬ 
tion  aud  fact,  aud  seems  destined  to  hold  sway 
till  the  millonium.  But  they  who  object  to 
surface  manuring  on  account  of  the  supposed 
loss  should  remember  that  their  interest,  lies  in 
the  residue,  and  that  they  have  an  available 
means  of  measuring  that,  perhaps  not— prob¬ 
ably  not— in  a  single  crop,  but  certainly  iu  a 
succession  of  them. 

Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
answering  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  whether  it 
is  better  to  spread  manure  ns  drawn  or  to 
drop  it  into  heaps,  says:  “Manure  from 
yard  or  stable  rarely  contains  such  an 
amount  of  volatile  fertilizing  matters  fear- 
bornate  of  ammonia)  as  should  deter  from 
spreading  it.  broad -cast  on  the  surface  when 
most  convenient.  *  *  *  Manure,  when 
properly  handled,  need  not  suffer  any  waste 
from  evaporation.  A  moderate  ami  regulat¬ 
ed  heating  of  fresh  manure,  results  in  the 
formation  of  humic  acid  which  secures  the 
ammonia  from  loss  by  evaporation.  This 
moderate  heating  it  should  have  before  haul¬ 
ing  out,  or  else  it  should  be  hauled  out  in  cold 
weather  before  it.  beats  at  ull.  The  advantag¬ 
es  of  spreading  manure  from  the  wagon  as  it 
is  drawn  out  are  a  saving  of  labor  and  an 
oven  distribution  of  the  soluble  salts  (ammo¬ 
nia,  potash,  phosphates,  etc.,)  in  the  soil  by 


rain.  If  the  mauure  is  heaped  on  the  field 
aud  gets  a  heavy  rain  before  spreading,  the 
ground  under  the  heaps  receives  an  undue 
share  of  the  best  part  of  the  mauure.  *  *  * 
As  to  spreading  mauure  on  the  ground  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  practice  works  well  where  the  ground 
is  level  or  not  subject  to  surface  wash,  and 
where  the  soil  is  deep  and  reteutive  (clay  or 
good  loam)  or  covered  with  grass  or  winter 
grain.  On  bare,  light  or  leaeby  lands  there 
is  likely  to  be  too  much  loss  by  percolation  be¬ 
fore  the  crops  are  ready  to  take  up  the  fertil¬ 
izing  matters.” 

The  Director  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  says:  “I  have  not  much  question, 
that  if  I  spread  manure  over  an  acre  of  land 
in  the  fall  and  let  it  lie  there  all  winter  I  could 
replace  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  a  few  cents  ex¬ 
pended  iu  a  druggist’s  store.” 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  in  his  circulars  of  in¬ 
struction  to  experimenters  in  the  growing  of 
crops  with  fertilizers  alouc,  referring  to  their 
application,  says:  “Iu  illustration  of  this,  re¬ 
member  how  well  barn  manure  acts  when  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top-dressing  long  before  the  seed  is 
put  in.” 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art's  criticism,  we  find  his  battery  turned 
upon  my  remark  that  “The  manure  in  the 
heap  had  lost  more  or  less  by  evaporation  and 
fermentation,  ami  gained  nothing  from  the 
atmosphere.”  Instead  of  coming  up  squarely 
to  the  question  aud  discussing  that  same  heap 
.of  11  loads  of  city  stable  manure,  which  must 
inevitably  have  been  handled  over  three  times 
at  least  before  it  became  a  heap  in  the  field, 
he  introduces  a  “heap  in  the  yard  during  the 
two  months  from  February  to  April.”  discus¬ 
ses  it  at  length,  aud  then  says  of  it:  “The  heap 
of  mauure  will  not  lose  anything  by  evapora¬ 
tion  and  fermentation,  aud  it  icill  gain  some¬ 
thing  from  the  atmosphere." 

That  may  be  true  of  his  unstirred  heap  of 
manure  iu  the  yard,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the 
heap  of  manure  the  editor  described  and  I 
discussed.  It  is  not  even  tame  of  any  horse- 
stable  manure  which  has  been  handled  only 
sufficient  to  got  it  into  the  celler.  I  have  hail 
40  hogs  and  pigs  at  a  time  in  my  own  cellar 
upon  such  manure  without  being  able  to  keep 
it  cool  enough  to  prevent  loss.  The  only 
means  I  know  of  keeping  such  manure  from 
loss  is  to  spread  it  upon  the  ground.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  iu  the  case  under  consid¬ 
eration,  the  actual  loss,  in  some  way,  from  the 
11  loads,  was  more  than  the  three  bags  of 
standard  chemical  fertilizer  spread  upon  that 
half  of  the  field  was  able  to  replace.  I  will 
not  stickle  over  the  question  as  to  how  it  was 
lost,  anil  if  it  will  help  Mr.  Stewart  out  of  his 
dilemma  I  will  admit,  us  I  did  in  my  former 
article,  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
loss  resulted  from  plowing  it  down  iuto  the 
ground,  where  the  crops  were  unable  to  ap¬ 
propriate  it  to  their  use. 

I  do  not  care  farther  to  discuss  the  effect 
of  tillage  of  the  laud  into  which  mauure  has 
been  plowed  iu  answer  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  criti¬ 
cism  upon  my  former  remark.  I  would  not 
depreciate  the  benefits  of  tillage:  but  the  same 
amount  of  tillage  before  applying  the  manure 
is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  after,  be¬ 
cause  the  soil  becomes  bettor  fitted  to  receive 
and  retain  the  fertilizing  matters.  The  mau¬ 
ure  should  be  well  pulverized  and  thoroughly 
spread  upon  such  a  bed  aud  not  a  particle  of 
it  will  bo  lost. 

Mr.  Stewart's  criticism  upon  my  allusion  to 
mixing  the  manure  with  the  “cold  soil”  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  a  school  boy  who  has 
learned  something  of  the  heat  of  theearth.aud 
sees  an  opportunity  to  display  his  learning. 
But  the  adjective  “cold”  as  applied  by  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  soil  is  a  comprehensive  term,  and 
refers  more  particularly  to  its  condition  for 
producing  a  crop.  That,  part  of  the  field  up¬ 
on  which  the  manure  was  spread  iu  February 
was  iu  an  open,  friable  condition,  indicating 
a  comparatively  warm  soil,  while  the  other 
was  close,  heavy  and  clammy,  or,  as  I  called 
it,  a  cold  soil.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  detec¬ 
tive's  taking  along  a  thermometer  to  test  the 
character  of  a  man  suspected  of  “cold-blooded” 
villainy,  though  he  had  heretofore  borne  the 
reputation  of  being  a  “warm-hearted”  philan¬ 
thropist  /  But,  badinage  aside.  I  beg  to  ask 
how  much  real  heat  there  was  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  soil  on  that  April  day  when  the  manure  in 
question  was  plowed  into  it/  If  it  was  not 
eohl  iu  fact  it  must  have  boou  warmed  by  some 
other  process  than  that  described  by  my 
critic. 

Incidentally  I  remarked:  “It  (manure)  is 
a  good  deal  more  apt  to  leach  out  of  the  cold, 
damp  sub-soil  than  out  of  the  more  open  per¬ 
meable  surface  soil.”  Mr.  Stewart  pronounces 
this  “a  common  error,”  discusses  at.  length  the 
theory  of  leaching  from  his  point  of  view,  in¬ 
cluding  an  account  of  an  experiment  under¬ 
taken  to  prove  that  soils  do  not  leach,  and 
sums  up  with  the  remark,  “No,  soils  do  not 
leach,  unless  the  water  is  iu  great  excess,  aud 
then  the  water  escapes  almost  pure  iuto  the 
drains,  carrying  off  only  nitric  acid,  so  far  as 


is  known— and  not  all  of  it— from  the  soil. 
No  farmer  need  ever  borrow  trouble  about  the 
manure  leaching  out  of  the  bottom  of  his  soil.” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
particle  of  evidence  to  sustain  Mr.  Stewart’s 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  that 
soils  do  leach  is  accumulating  every  day. 
It  i§  found  in  infected  wells  and  sub-earth 
waters  generally,  and  in  various  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  both  earth  and  water.  Of  coimse, mat¬ 
ters  earned  into  the  earth  in  the  process  of 
leaching  do  not  retain  their  original  form  or 
color,  and  are  no  longer  tangible  or  in  any 
manner  responsible  to  the  natural  and  unaided 
senses.  That  law  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  un¬ 
der  which  gases  are  diffused  throughout  the 
atmospheric  space  is  equally  operative  in  dif¬ 
fusing.  infinitesimally,  the  soluble  matters 
held  in  water  whenever  they  have  once  es¬ 
caped  the  grasp  of  such  solids  as  they  have  an 
afiiuity  for.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  any  search  for  lost  manure  in  the  earth 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  is  as  fruitless 
as  in  the  air  which  surrounds  the  earth. 

There  is  no  soil  that  does  not  leach  below  the 
warm,  retentive  surface  soil.  Manure  kept 
under  cover  on  the  most  tenacious  soils  absorbs 
moisture  by  capillary  action,  aud  insensibly 
wastes  its  best  elements  into  the  great  sub¬ 
earth  sea.  I  have  attached  to  1113'  residence  a 
barn,  30x45  feet,  with  a  cobble-stone  drain 
sunk  into  the  hardpan  all  arouud  under  the 
foundations,  effectually  cutting  off  all  out¬ 
side  water.  In  this  is  an  unfloored  manure 
apartment  into  which  the  manure  from  a  horse 
and  cow  goes  every  day  iu  the  year  and  some¬ 
times  that  of  other  animals.  No  other  water 
even  gets  into  it,  and  yet  at  whatever  season 
the  manure  is  removed  the  earth  below  is  al¬ 
ways  saturated.  To  test  the  effect  upon  ma¬ 
uure  I  filled  two  barrels  with  mixed  hen  ma¬ 
nure,  coal  ashes  and  dry  earth  from  the  plat¬ 
form  under  my  hen  roosts.  One  barrel  was 
without  a  bottom  anil  the  other  with.  Both 
were  covered  loosely  with  the  heads  and 
about  six  inches  of  strawey  horse  manure 
tramped  in,  and  both  were  set  side  by  side  on 
the  ground  in  this  apartment,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  about  two  years.  Qu  emptying  them 
the  manure  in  the  one  with  a  bottom  was  un¬ 
changed;  in  the  other  it  was  wet.  discolored 
and  apparently  quite  thoroughly  leached.  I 
bad  no  unfertilized  soil  upon  which  to  test 
their  relative  mammal  value,  and  did  uot 
attempt  it.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  uot 
one  drop  of  water  entered  either  of  these  bar¬ 
rels  from  above.  It  all  came  from  below.  I 
think  T  may  as  safely  say  that  every  particle 
of  manure  which  ever  gets  iuto  a  saturated 
soil  goes  to  waste,  no  matter  how  the  water 
gets' there.  It  is  now  more  than  20  years  since 
this  subject  of  the  leaching  of  manure  through 
soils  popularly  supposed  to  be  proof  against 
leachiug  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
greed  of  a  tenant  upon  a  farm  in  which  I  had 
a  subsidiary  interest.  Like  the  sons  of  the 
Connecticut  mail,  he  buried  his  treasure  be- 
youd  recovery  and  from  SO  loads  of  cow  stable 
manure  ho  never  realized  any  appreciable 
benefit.  I  have  since  seen  a  great  many  such 
cases  ou  different  soils,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  milliousof  loailsof  valuable  mauure  have 
gone  to  waste  in  that  way.  If  this  too-long 
discussion  shall  have  the  effect  to  open  men’s 
eyes  to  these  channels  of  waste,  I  shall  no 
longer  regret,  as  I  sometimes  have,  that  I  “put 
my  foot  into  it.” 
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James  Carter  &  Co.,  837  and  888  High 
Ilolborn,  London,  England. — A  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  with 
illumined  covers  and  several  colored  plates. 
Applicants  should  address  the  firm  as  above. 

W  ehh  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
England.— A  large,  beautiful  catalogue,  with 
many  illustrations  uud  colored  plates,  of  farm, 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Rural  suhserib- 
bers  may  address  the  firm  as  above. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TABLIN'. 


THE  SWEETEST  FLOWER  OF  JUNE. 


Which  is  the  sweetest  flower  of  June? 

The  roses  all  are  blushing. 

And  don't  you  see 
In  the  maple  tree. 

The  thrush  his  song  Is  hushing? 

O  happy  thrush,  why  break  your  tune? 

Von  know  which  flower  Is  the  pride  of  June. 

The  lilacs  arc  lifting  their  purple  heads 
From  the  green  of  1  heir  stately  hedge. 

And  the  daisies  white 
Are  laughing  for  spite 
All  over  the  meadow's  edge; 

Aud  the  fox  glove's  bells  are  all  a-time, 

Rut  they're  uot  the  sweetest  flowers  ol'  June. 

The  violets'shy  hide  under  the  grass. 

In  a  gown  of  the  deepest  blue. 

Like  April  skies 
And  .lover's  eyes. 

Aud  everything  good  and  true; 


And  the  scarlet  poppies  flame  at  noon, 

But  they’re  not  the  sweetest  flowers  of  June. 

Oh,  why  do  the  roses  droop  their  heads 
And  why  do  the  roses  hide? 

And  tell  me,  thrush. 

Why  the  roses  blush — 

For  they  are  the  garden’s  pride. 

O  merry  thrush,  have  you  guessed  so  soon 

That  the  rose  Is  the  sweetest  flower  of  June? 

—Olive  ST.  Harris,  fa  Chicago  Current. 
»»» 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

A  QUAINT-LOOKINC3  fruit  scissors  is  in  the 
form  of  a  silver  storlc.  The  sharp  bill  cuts 
apart  a  cluster  of  grapes  iu  response  to  a  slight 
pressure  on  his  slender  legs. 

The  Art  Interchange,  in  the  course  of  some 
sensible  remarks  on  the  etiquette  of  mourn¬ 
ing.  speaks  strongly  against  the  heavy  crape 
veil  being  worn  over  the  face.  It  is  certainly 
destructive  to  the  eye-sight,  aud  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  some  skin  diseases,  caused  by 
the  poisonous  dye.  Many  people  appear  to 
wear  mourning  long  after  etiquette  demands 
that  it  should  bo  laid  aside,  and  in  many  cases 
it  seems  more  due  to  fear  of  what  people  may 
say  than  to  actual  grief.  Thus  is  the  only  way 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  women 
in  crape  and  bombazine  at  a  place  of  public 
amusement;  a  thing  not  at  all  as  uncommon 
as  one  may  imagine. 

A  Chicago  woman  has  courage  enough 
to  battle  in  print  for  the  much-maligned 
corset  and  bustle.  She  considers,  both  ar¬ 
ticles  of  comfort  as  well  as  fashion  and 
most  women,  apart  from  the  victims  of  tight 
lacing,  will  agree  with  her.  There  is  no 
need  for  anyone  to  injure  her  spine  by  wear¬ 
ing  a  hot.  weighty  dress  improver,  but  a  light 
article  of  wire  or  the  like  prevents  the  heavy 
draperies  of  a  winter  gown  from  tiring  the 
wearer  by  its  support  As  for  the  corset,  a 
Hottentot  belle  may  go  without  and  resemble 
the  Venus  fie  Medici  in  bronze,  but  few  women 
descended  from  generations  of  corset  wearers 
can  lav  it  aside  without  danger  from  rounded 
shoulders  or  curving  spine.  It  is  not  the  use, 
but  the  abuse  of  the  corset  that  sensible  people 
object  to.  As  for  masculine  diatribes  upon 
the  subject,  they  can  lie  readily  passed  over, 
since  they  spring  from  the  article  of  faith, 
deeply  rooted  in  each  masculine  breast,  that 
every  woman  who  wears  a  corset  laces  more 
tightly  than  she  ought. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  GIRL, 
rv. 

Is  there  a  lovelier  scene,  I  wonder,  than  my 
mountaiu  valley  in  midwinter?  The  brawl¬ 
ing  river  is  stilled  by  a  crystal  covering ;  the 
rough  mountain  sides  are  softened  by  the 
snow,  and  the  sky,  clear  and  blue  as  in  Jime, 
gives  a  warm  look  to  the  landscape  that  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  our  frosty  fingers  and 
roseate  ears. 

But  apart  from  landscape,  midwinter  has 
rather  more  disadvantages  for  the  dwellers 
in  the  country  thau  in  the  city. 

The  meu  suffer  a  good  deal  iu  attending  to 
the  stock  and  the  like,  but  really,  their  incon¬ 
veniences  are  quite  equaled  by  the  wornen- 
kiud  iu  their  domestic  avocations.  When 
they  are  cooking  they  are  warm, — too  warm, 
in  fact — aud  when  they  go  to  do  chamber  work 
iu  fireless  rooms  thov  suffer  all  the  more  by 
contrast.  Making  butter  and  cleaning  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  trying  in  cold  weather,  and, 
taken  all  round,  most,  country  housekeepers 
are  glad  enough  for  spring-time,  in  spite  of 
the  additional  work  the  season  brings. 

The  winter  brings  much  additional  eleanirg 
too;  stoves  bring  their  dust  and  ashes,  and 
melted  snow  ruins  our  carpets,  and  greases 
our  floors — truly,  this  is  the  “winter  of  our 
discontent.” 

Do  you  know  what  I  really  think  the  great¬ 
est  disadvantage  of  the  average  farm-house 
during  the  winter?  The  want  of  proper  facil¬ 
ities  for  bathing.  Where  there  is  no  bath¬ 
room,  and  the  bed-rooms  are  all  unheated, 
one  can  scarce  wonder  at  a  family  neglecting 
a  regular  bath,  when  the  thermometer  is 
coquetting  with 'zero.  And  this  ueglect  is  not 
without  its  results,  both  to  the  health,  aud— 
momentous  matter  to  us  girls — the  complex¬ 
ion. 

The  Rural  lately  gave  excellent  suggestions 
for  a  farm  bath-room;  would  that  we  could 
all  carry  them  out.  Even  where  a  bath-tub 
is  au  impossibility,  we  gain  equal  benefit  from 
a  good  sponge-bath,  though,  of  course,  there 
would  be  the  risk  of  cold  if  we  attempt  this  in 
a  fireless  room  during  winter. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  know  a  good  many 
excellent  people,  who  cannot  be  called  actually 
dirty,  who  do  not  take  so  much  as  a  sponge 
bath  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  at  a  time 
during  the  cold  weather.  Now  I  don’t  blame 
anyone  for  shivering  at  the  prospect  of  an  iev 
bath:  I  am  one  of  the  chilliest  of  mortals  my 
self,  and  should  lie  chilled  for  horn’s  if  I  took  a 
really  cold  bath.  But  if  not  oftener,  certain  1 3’ 
once  a  week  wre  should  cleanse  ourselves  by  a 
more ’elaborate  process  than  a  dry  [rub,  like 
Mr.  Quilp. 
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THE  BUBAL  MEW-TOBKEB. 


iron,  holders,  etc.  B  B  are  also  drawers, 
5x6  inches.  In  one  of  these  are  kept  spice- 
boxes,  baking-powder,  etc.;  in  the  other 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.,  used  in  coooking. 
0  is  a  drawer  5x26  inches  for  moulding-board 
and  rolling-pin.  About  two  inches  from  the 
floor,  cleats  are  nailed  to  the  legs  across  each 
end,  and  the  shelf  D  is  laid  thereon.  This  shelf 
is  used  for  drippers  and  any  tin-ware  that 
can  be  stored  there.  The  entire  table  is 
stained  with  burnt-umber  and  linseed  oil,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a.  brush  and  thoroughly  rubbed  in 
with  a  cloth.  Hot  dishes  from  the  oven  may 
be  placed  on  this  table  without  marring  it  in 
the  least,  and  grease  leaves  no  mark  after  be¬ 
ing  washed  off  with  warm  water.  A  curtain 
of  print,  the  color  of  the  table,  tacked  around 
below  the  lower  drawer's,  completes  this  work 
of  art.  L.  w. 


cian,  and  it  was  almost  dark  before  he  could 
sit  up.  We  thought  to  telegraph  to  the  frieud 
in  the  city,  who  would  be  expecting  them  that 
night,  that  one  of  them  was  sick  and  they 
could  not  come  that  day.  Just  as  he  was  en¬ 
tering  the  hotel,  he  heard  of  a  terrible  railroad 
accident  that  had  just  happened  to  the  train, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  city;  the  very  train 
they  were  coming  down  on.  He  said  his  head 
whirled  as  the  news  was  enlarged  upon.  Over 
twenty  passengers  killed,  and  many  more 
dangerously  hurt.  Just  then  a  telegram 
was  handed  to  him.  He  asked  a  gentleman 
near  by  to  open  it  and  read  it  for  him.  Oh ! 
how  thankful  he  was  to  hear  it  :  “Will  is 
sick;  they  will  not  come  to-day.”  He  said  it 
was  the  most  blessed  telegram  he  ever 
received;  for  he  expected  it  would  be  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  see  them  dead  or  terribly  mangled. 
The  next  day  but  one.  they  started  all  right, 
and  had  their  good  time.  Now,  cannot  you 
see  the  Guiding  Hand  took  those  boys  in  His 
charge  and  kept  them  safe  from  harm?  This 
is  only  one  of  many  cases  that  T  myself  have 
experienced,  and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
trust  to  His  care  and  guidance.  If  you  could 
only  feel  so!  Why,  yon  have  got  to  believe 
it,  sooner  or  later;  and  you  will  find  iu  due 
time  that  “whatever  is,  is  right.”  Disappoint¬ 
ments  hurt  no  one  in  the  long  ran;  you  will 
meet  them  all  the  way  through  life.  And  the 
way  to  meet  them,  is  to  he  brave,  and  take 
them  as  they  come,  and  feel  that  it  is  all  for 
the  best,  aud  will  prove  so  in  the  end.  There, 
I  have  given  you  quite  a  sermon:  and  I  shall 
be  well  paid  for  it,  if  you  will  only  accept  of 
the  Guiding  Hand  to  lead  you  through  life. 


Insufficient  bathing  aud  insufficient  ventila¬ 
tion  are  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  winter 
season,  aud,  when  combined  with  too  much 
salt  meat  and  too  many  fried  cakes,  they  pro¬ 
duce  many  an  illness  that  seems  a  spriug  epi¬ 
demic  in  a  country  neighborhood. 

TATTY  GARTON. 


can  be  put  up  ny  anyone,  we  can  ouy  wmu 
for  50  or  00  cents  always.  I  cannot  imagine 
where  they  could  cost  $1.40  each.  The  cur¬ 
tain  poles  also  are  only  20  cents  or  at  most  40 
cents.  Those  at  29  cents  are  solid  wood,  quite 
handsome  enough.  As  for  lambrequins  I 
should  eschew  them  entirely.  Full  length  cur¬ 
tains  are  infinitely  more  graceful  and  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  need  cost  no  more.  Curtain 
materials  are  so  cheap:  miue  are  scrim  with 
edge  of  real  antique  lace,  which  I  bought  for 
eight  cents  a  yard  in  New  York.  A  piece 
should  be  turned  down  at  the  top  or  a  straight 
piece  arranged  across  to  break  the  scanty  look 
where  the  curtains  join  the  rings.  Such  cur¬ 
tains  cost  s  1  a  window.  I  prefer  them  to  very 
cheap  lace  curtains;  they  are  as  durable  and 
unpretentious.  Scrim  can  now  bo  bought  with 
pretty  colored  designs  stamped  on  it,  and  the 
cotton  madras  makes  cheap  and  pretty  curtains 

My  mantel  is  slate  and  I  consider  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  ornamented  with  plenty  of  bric-a- 
brac  and  a  large  picture  over  it.  I  prefer  a 
warm  pretty  portiere  at  the  double  doors,  or, 
if  1  had  not  them,  at  the  one  door  into  the 
parlor,  to  au  elaborate  mantel  drapery. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  cretonne  which  by 
considerable  work  is  made  to  “  look  like  some 
quaint  oriental  stuff  ”  be  replaced  by  the  ori¬ 
ental  stuff'  itself  which  would  hardly  cost 
more  than  the  cretonne,  tinsel  aud  silk.  There 
is  danger  of  doing  too  much  fancy  work.  By 
all  incans  when  it  is  done  let  it  he  something 
which  cannot  be  as  well  and  cheaply  bought 
all  ready.  A  pretty  piece  of  crazy  work  is  a 
bright  spot  iu  a  parlor  if  one  can  spare  time 
to  do  it.  I  made  a  sofa  pillow  of  it.  A  pret¬ 
ty  scarf  tidy  is  of  scrim  with  threads  drawn  at 
iutervnlsaiid  ribbon  wovenin  thedrawn  places. 

[The  tinsel  embroidery  to  which  our  corres¬ 
pondent.  takes  exception  is  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  done  than  “crazy  work,”  which  is  now 
rather  out  of  date. — Eds.] 


NEATNESS, 


You  owe  it  to  your  children  to  care  for 
their  teeth.  Examine  them  to  see  if  they  are 
coining  in  straight;  if  not,  consult  a  reliable 
deutist.  Compel  them,  if  necessary,  to  clean 
their  teeth  regularly,  n  nd  have  the  second  teeth 
filled  at  the  first  indications  of  decay. 


A  good  home  study  for  winter  evenings — 
grammar.  It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  study 
grammar  and  another  to  understand  it  aud  to 
apply  its  teachings. 

When  paying  a  visit  of  more  than  a  day, 
tell  your  hostess  upon  your  arrival  how  long 
you  intend  to  remain,  and  when  that  time  has 
come,  take  your  departure.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  it  would  be  au  unkindnoss  not  to 
yield  to  tho  earnest  wishes  of  a  friend  to  re- 
maiu  longer,  but  you  will  find  that  the  rule  is 
one  that  works  well  in  most  cases.  A  long- 
drawn-out  visit  is  often  inconvenient  and 
tiresome  to  your  friends  and  we  think  it  shows 
selfishness  aud  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of 
the  guest. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

True  glory  takes  root,  aud  then  spreads; 
all  false  pretences,  like  flowers  fall  to  the 
ground;  nor  can  auy  counterfeit  last  long . 

If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  tho  hungry, 
and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul;  then  shall  thy 
light  arise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be 
as  the  noonday. , . 

Knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any 
doeth,  the  same  shall  be  received  of  the 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  WITH  RAGS, 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Ordinarily  the  rag  carpet  is  not  an  artis¬ 
tic  affair,  but  plebeian  to  its  last  shred.  This 
need  not  necessarily  be  so,  and  as  rag  carpet 
weavers  are,  as  a  rule,  utterly  devoid  of  ideas 
of  taste  and  harmony,  it  behooves  the  wouhl- 
bo  possessor  of  the  carpet  to  superintend  the 
making  of  it  to  the  uttermost  detail.  The 
weaver, if  left  to  hisown  devices,  will  probably 
use  parti -colored  warp,  weave  iu  the  rags  so 
as  to  form  stripes  in  the  carpet,  producing  a 
striped,  plaided,  incongruous  tiling  that  to  the 
cultivated  eye  is  altogether  detestable.  Of 
course,  for  mere  service  where  no  regard  is  had 
for  furnishing  beyond  utility  it;  matters  less 
as  to  color  or  arrangement. 

A  very  handsome  rag  carpet  can  be  made 
by  dyeing  all  the  rags  a  deep  warm  red,  having 
the  breudths  woven  extra  wide,  aud  the  warp 
of  red  woolen  yarn.  Of  course,  all  the  rags 
will  nob  take  on  the  same  depth  of  color,  but 
the  varying  shades  of  red  drawn  from  oue  uni¬ 
form  color  of  dye,  will  prove  in  effect  on  the 
floor  very  plea-sing,  and  such  a  carpet,  if  well 
made,  will  wear  for  “ages.”  It  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  beautified  by  the  addition  of  a  border 

ray,  and  probably  a 


man 

Lord,  whether  he  be  bound  or  free . 

Give  strength,  give  thought,  give  deeds,  give  pelf, 
Give  love,  give  tears,  and  give  thyself ; 

Who  gives  not  Is  not  living. 

The  more  we  give, 

The  more  we  live . 

He  that  does  good  to  another  man  does  also 
good  to  himself :  not  only  iu  the  consequences, 
but  the  very  act  of  doing  it;  for  the  con¬ 
science  of  well-doing  is  an  ample  reward . 

Life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  ac¬ 
tions  or  elegant  enjoyments;  the  greater  part 
of  our  time  passes  in  compliance  with  neces¬ 
sities,  iu  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in 
the  removal  of  small  inconveniences, in  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  petty  pleasures,  and  we  are  well 
or  ill  at  ease  as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides 
on  smoothly  or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles 

and  frequent  observations . 

Things  look  dim  to  old  folks;  they  need 
have  some  young  eyes  about  ’em  to  let  ’em 
know  the  world’s  the  same  as  it  us“d  to  be. . . 


THE  GUIDING  HAND 


GRANDMOTHER. 


There  is  no  use  in  wondering,  or  in  rea¬ 
soning!  Poor  mortals  are  swayed  by  a  power 
that  is  mightier  than  human  strength.  We 
cannot  tell  what  is  for  us,  everybody  is  liable 
to  accidents  aud  casualitios  that  no  fore¬ 
thought  could  prevent.  I  have  not  lived  all 
these  years  without  learniug  that  there  is  a 
power  that  sways  our  destinies!  yes;  “Mau 
proposes,  God  disposes.”  No  matter  how  wise¬ 
ly  and  carefully  we  may  lay  our  plans,  oue 
wave  of  the  Guiding  Hand  can  prostrate  all 
our  calculations,  and  disappoint  us.  No,  it  is 
not  fatality!  I  do  not.  believe  iu  that!  I  thiuk 
all  these  tilings  are  ordered  for  the  best, 
and  that  it  will  come  right  in  the  end,,  if  we 
will  only  he  patient  aud  wait,  There  is  no  use 
in  lamenting  or  fretting  about  things  that  we 
cannot  possibly  help.  Wheu  we  do  the  best 
we  know  how,  and  then  meet  with  failures, 
we  must  just  accept  the  inevitable,  and  try 
agaiu.  It  never  will  do  to  give  up  in  despair. 
That  is  no  way  to  meet  disappointments.  Oh! 
I  have  seen  so  many  strange  things  happen  all 
the  way  through  life;  so  many  trials  and  af¬ 
flictions,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  fam¬ 
ilies,  that  I  have  learned  to  believe  that 
these  autoward  events  are  governed  by 
a  Hand  that  guides  us  at  will,  whether 
we  recognize  it  or  not.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  know  why  it  was. 
No!  we  none  of  us  ever  like  to  wait.  We  do 
not  want  our  well-laid  schemes  to  be  frustrated ! 
When  I  see  a  dear  little  babe  sicken  and  die,  I 
think,  God  knows  best;  perhaps  had  the  child 
lived,  he  might  have  been  anything  but  a 
blessing  to  the  world,  to  his  friends,  or  to 
himself;  but  now  he  is  safe  and  pure;  no  siu 
has  ever  stained  his  soul  or  hands,  and  he  is 
safe  in  the  Kingdom  where  siu  or  sorrow  can 
never  enter.  Then  1  have  seen  so  many  thiugs 


running  all  around,  of 
border  woven  of  black  rags,  with  black  or  red 
wool  wurp,  would  look  nearly  us  well. 
Another  design  that  looks  exceedingly  well  is 
a  carpet  all  of  gray  rags,  with  a  border  of 
dark  red.  In  any  event,  a  wool  warp  of  the 
same  color  as  the  body  of  the  woof,  adds  im- 
measureably  to  the  beauty  of  the  carpet,  and 
iu  localities  where  wool  is  abundant  and  cheap 
the  expense  is  not  very  much  greater  than 
cotton.  Of  course  whatever  hue  is  choseu  for 
the  body  of  the  carpet— red,  brown,  gray  or 
green — the  rags  should  all  go  into  the  dye. 

In  order  to  secure  a  good  effect  in  having  a 
carpet  or  rug  woven  of  old  ingrain  carpet  cut 
into  rags,  a  Woolen  warp  harmonizing  in  color 
with  the  prevaling  color  in  the  carpet,  must 
be  used.  Any  attempt  at  design  or  pattern  in 
the  weaving,  usually,  if  not  invariably,  results 
in  ugliness. 

Very  serviceable,  aud  oven  pleasing  rugs 
oau  bo  made  of  rags,  by  knitting  them  on 
large  wooden  or  bone  needles.  The  oblong 
strip  for  the  center  should  be  of  one  color, 
while  tho  border  may  be  of  parti-colored  rags 
sewed  iu  “hit-and-miss”  fashion.  Women 
always  have  scraps  of  bright.,  soft  woolen 
go,*!* — Merinos  aud  flannels — which  can  bo 
distributed  with  “joyous”  effects— to  use  one 
of  Oscar  Wilde’s  terms— in  tho  border.  For  a 
finish  at  each  end  of  the  rug,  knit,  tie  iu,  or 
sew  on,  a  woolen  fringe  to  match  the  center 
piece  in  color.  If  the  noodles  are  made  by  the 
wood  carver  of  the  family,  he  should  bear  in 
mind  that  a  knob  left  at  one  end  will  prevent 
the  stitches  or  loops  from  falling  off  the 
needles.  The  knitting  should  he  close.  Rags 
cut  of  silk  and  the  quantity  and  variety  that 
nlay  be  aggregated  by  utilizing  every  scrap 
of  cast-off  silk  in  a  family;  neck-ties,  scarfs, 
ribbons,  old  gowns,  fringes,  etc.,  is  quite  sur- 
nrisintr— aud  sewed  together  “hit-and-miss’ 


CONDUCTED  HY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN 


A  HOUSE  WITHOUT  A  PANTRY. 


It  does  seem  that  auy  man  who  would  per¬ 
mit  a  woman  to  do  her  work  iu  a  house  minus 
a  pantry,  should  be  compelled  to  cat  his  food 
minus  cooking. 

We  had  moved  into  a  little  house  that  had 
evidently  boon  built  by  a  man  of  small  means 
and  still  smaller  brain.  There  wus  not  a  room 
that  could  lie  spared  for  a  pantry,  as  all  the 
rooms,  except  the  living-room  and  kitchen, 
must  be  used  for  bedrooms  in  order  to  sleep 
according  to  the  demands  of  health  aud  pro¬ 
priety. 

Thoflrst  thing  after  planning  and  ordering 
the  building  of  a  cupboard  was  to  make  some 
improvement  in  a  table  we  had  brought  with 
us.  Fig.  67  shows  the  table  wheu  completed. 


that  grieved  us  sore,  but  were  really  blessings 
iu  disguise,  that  I  have  firm  faith  in  tho 
Guiding  Hand.  Name  one?  Yes;  the  first  that 
I  think  of.  Years  ago,  two  young  boys  were 
going  to  New  York  on  a  pleasure  trip.  One  of 
then?  was  your  father.  They  were  to  stay  a 
week,  see  all  the  sights,  and  have  a  good  time 
generally.  They  had  boon  invited  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  stopping  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel.  Of  course  they  were  just  delighted  at 
the  prospect,  aud  could  think  of  nothing  else 
for  days  beforehand.  Monday  morning  they 
got  up  early,  as  they  had  to  ride  some  distance 
to  take  tho  care.  Everything  was  in  readi¬ 
ness,  when  your  father  was  taken  fearfully 
sick;  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  1  gave  him 
medicines  to  take,  but  they  did  him  no  good, 
He  never  had  such  an  attack  before.  They 
could  not  go,  of  course.  We  called  a  pbysi- 


ABOUT  FURNISHING  A  PARLOR 
CHEAPLY. 


In  the  article  on  furnishing  a  parlor  for  $75, 
I  notice  some  items  to  which  I  would  like  to 
offer  amendments.  I  have  just  been  fur¬ 
nishing  a  house  at  smull  cost  and  as  each  one’s 
experience  is  a  little  different,  mine  may  be  of 
some  value  to  those  about  to  do  the  same. 

I  had  a  double  parlor  to  deal  with  having  a 
bay  window  and  two  plain  windows.  With 
so  much  floor  space  to  cover  over,  rugs  would 
not  take,  the  place  of  all  covering  and  as  our 
climate  is  warm  through  more  than  half  the 
the  year  we  bought  a  roll  of  pretty  straw  mat¬ 
ting,  40  yards,  one  yard  wide,  for  about  $7. 
Two  or  three  pretty  rugs  add  to  the  effect  of 


Its  dimensions  are  44x24  inches.  Hight,  20 
inches.  Drop  leaf  at  the  back  44x12 
inches.  A  >4  are  two  drawers,  each 
5x18  inches.  One  is  used  for  dish* 
towels,  the  other  for  iron-stand,  flutiug 


and  knitted  on  large  wooden  needles,  produce 
a  fabric  that  may  be  utilized  in  various  ways. 
In  addition  to  curtains,  I  have  seen  it  used 
very  effectively  as  scarfs  for  mantels;  finished 
with  ball  fringes,  for  table  covers;  similarly 
finished,  for  covers  for  sofa  cushions  and  for 
the  back  Of  wicker  chairs,  to  insure  warmth  in 
winter.  It  can  bo  used  in  narrow  strips  for  the 
decoration  of  curtains  and  in  many  ways  to 
conceal  dilapidated  upholstering.  Of  course, 
the  utilization  of  rags  in  any  way,  is  an 
economy  only  with  women  who  have  more  time 
than  money,  but  of  Such  there  are  many. 

If  one  has  the  time  and  patience  to  fringe 
the  edges  of  silk  rags,  using  many  silks  of 
brilliaut  and  varied  dyes,  an  exquisitely  beau¬ 
tiful  border  for  a  table  cover,  can  be  made  of 
them,  by  knittiug  the  rags  in  n  strip  about 
three  inches  wide,  if  for  a  medium-sized  cover 
which  should  be  of  fine  cloth,  velvet  or  plush, 
and  of  course  tho  same  arrangement  holds 
good  for  curtaius,  lambrequins,  etc. 

A  strip  of  tapestry  carpet  from  which  all 
the  wool  has  been  worn,  forms  au  excellent 
basis  for  ml  cloth — put  the  paint  on  the  wrong 
or  underside. 

AVith  better  houses,  and  thick,  closely  aud 
finely  constructed  floors,  the  need  and  desire 
for  carpets  will  be  greatly  lessened.  When 
warmth  is  not  the  chief  consideration,  rugs 
are  far  preferable,  both  for  beauty  aud  clean¬ 
liness. 


four  pieces,  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs, hav¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  latter  a  little  Cayenne  aud 
finely  chopped  thyme  and  parsley.  Pry  them 
a  delicate  brown,  and  serve  with  green  peas 
or  nicely  masked  potatoes  in  the  center  of  the 
dish.  The  stock  in  which  they  were  stewed 
should  be  strained,  thickeued  with  flour  aud 
butter  aud  poured  around  them. 

Cheese  turnovers  should  bo  eaten  with  cau¬ 
tion  unless  you  are  blessed  with  an  unusually 
good  digestive  apparatus.  Make  some  good 
puff  paste  and  roll  it  out  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick.  Cut  in  pieces  two  by  four 
inches;  lay  on  thiu  bits  of  cheese  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  palmetto. 


to  invest  here,  considered  his  fortune  made; 
even  church  societies  invested  and  expected 
to  be  relieved  for  years  to  come,  of  the  need 
of  raising  money  by  means  of  church  fairs, 
subscriptions,  or  other  laborious  old-time 
ways. 

But  the  crash  came  and  hundreds  were  beg¬ 
gared  by  it,  and  the  fancifully  uamed  streets 
and  avenues  remained  unimproved  and  neg¬ 
lected.  In  the  midst  of  this  part  of  the  city 
stood  the  works,  out  beyond  the  street-car 
lines,  the  rows  of  lamp-posts  and  the  noise  and 
traffic  of  the  city.  As  we  hurried  toward  the 
great  buildings  that  loomed  up  black  and 
silent  in  the  darkness,  we  passed  the  stumps  of 
the  vanished  forest,  looking  like  shivering 
ghosts,  for  every  stump  had  been  hacked  and 
diminished  to  give  fire- wood  to  the  poverty- 
driven  residents  for  miles  around.  When  wo 
reached  the  works  full  of  ponderous  machin¬ 
ery,  and  passed  through  a  long  silent  work¬ 
shop  ray  good  goblins  kept  very  close  to  my 
side  and  looked  with  wide  solemn  eyes  into  the 
darkness  all  around  us. 

Fiuding  the  bi-sected  door  we  passed  through 
the  lower  half  of  it  into  the  store-room.  An 
old.  rusty,  red-hot  stove,  near  a  tall  desk  could 
not  by  any  possibility  heat  the  room  for  it 
was  long  and  wide  and  its  hight  far  up  to  the 
ratters,  now  dark  and  remote,  hidden  by  black 
shadows.  The  whole  room  was  tilled  with  the 
“stores,”  the  walls  were  hung  with  tools  and 
pieces  of  brass  and  steel,  trays  aud  eases  filled 
all  the  space  upon  the  ground  floor,  a  gallery 
running  around  the  room  was  full  of  cases  and 
above  that,  long  ladders  let  down  from  the  very 
rafters  aud  at  their  tops  were  shelves  of 
stores. 

Putting  the  lantern  on  the  desk  and  lighting 
two  small  lamps  borrowed  from  the  night- 
watchman.  uncle  handed  me  two  old  blue 
“overall”  waists,  and  I  put  them  on  the  boys, 
telling  them  in  tones  full  of  mock-mystery 
that  they  were  magic  coats  and  would  give 
them  wonderful  powers.  They  looked  so  com¬ 
ical  in  the  great  waists  that  for  a  little  while 
we  could  only  laugh  at  them  and  the  air  of  im¬ 
portance  with  which  they  tried  to  keep  the 
long  sleeves  rolled  up.  Then  we  began  the 
work  of  the  evening  keeping  a  sharp  oversight 
of  my  good  goblins  lest  their  powers  should  be 
misapplied,  counting  with  them,  and  putting 
down  numbers  and  weights  as  they  were  called 
out,  occasionally  stopping  to  look  around  at 
the  strange  scene,  the  great  shadowy  room, 
the  dim  lights,  the  grotesquely  dressed  little 
fellows  counting  so  seriously,  and  the  man 
scaling  the  ladders,  lifting  heavy  weights  and 
working  with  an  intensity  peculiar  to  the 
Thrifty  family  we  used  to  say  laughingly,  for 
Grandfather  Thrifty  used  to  work  in  the  same 
pushing  way, 

As  we  gathered  about  the  stove  to  get 
thoroughly  warm  before  starting  home,  uncle 
answered,  as  well  as  he  could,  all  our  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  things  we  had  been  handling. 
“Our  questions  must  seem  foolish  to  you.”  I 
said,  “we  know  so  little  of  these  things.”  He 
laughed  and  said:  “I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  old  Tom  Uadway  asking  me  questions 
about  nbuutry  things  to-day.  He's  one  of  our 
smartest  mechanics  here,  but  he  doesn’t  know 
the  first  thing  beside.  AVhen  I  called  a  piece 
of  firewood  a  beech  stick,  he  wouldn’t  believe 
that  I  could  tell  one  kind  of  wood  from  an¬ 
other.  And  finding  I  had  been  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  he  launched  a  string  of  questions  at 
me  as  long  as  your  arm  and  as  funny  as  a 
circus.  He  had  no  more  idea  how  butter  was 
made  than  a  grasshopper  has.  and  I  concluded 
from  his  questions  that  he  thought  it  was  ex¬ 
tracted  from  beans  by  some  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance.  Many  of  the  men  here  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  in  shops  like  this,  and  seem  to 
know  nothing  else.  It  would  bo  hard  to  find 
a  man,  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  country, 
with  as  little  general  iutellieence  as  many  of 
these  men  show.  They  do  one  thiug  over  and 
over  half  their  lives,  and  there  is  nothing  edu¬ 
cative  about  their  work  as  there  is  about  the 
varied  work  of  a  farm.  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Annie,  there’s  no  place  like  a  farm  for  com¬ 
bining  work  and  a  chance  to  gam  a  general 
idea  of  hundreds  of  subjects  of  value  aud 
interest.” 

The  next  day  when  uncle  came  to  dinner  he 
arranged  that  we  should  bring  his  supper  to 
him  and  save  him  the  long  Cold  walk,  for  a 
hurried  supper  with  us.  So  each  evening  for 
tile  rest  of  the  week  I  filled  a  little  tin  bucket 
with  as  good  a  lunch  as  I  could  contrive  out 


of  a  small  variety  of  food.  I  saved" the  dried 
apple  cake  for  the  purpose  and  by  taking  a 
bottle  of  milk  to  be  warmed  on  the  stove,  or  a 
can  of  soup,  I  had  something  to  make  a  hot 
dish  for  the  meal.  On  New  Year’s  Day  we 
spent  the  day  in  the  great  shop  and  cooked  a 
very  creditable  dinner  on  the  rusty  old  stove. 
Before  going  home  uncle  showed  us  the  boiler- 
room,  where  on  workdays  the  most  deafening 
sounds  are  made,  by  men  inside  and  outside 
great  boilers,  ponndiDg  rivets  with  resounding 
blows.  AYesawthe  engine-room,  too,  where 
the  polished  machinery  and  the  great  wheel, 
half  of  which  was  out  of  sight  in  the  base¬ 
ment  below,  stood  idly  waiting  for  the  renew¬ 
al  of  work. 

“Next  Saturday  there  are  to  be  made  some 
very  large  castiugs  and  several  ladies  will  be 
here.  Cau  you  arrange  to  come  with  the 
boys  ?  ”  We  were  all  three  very  pure  we  could 
“arrange to  come,”  and  very  much  pleased  to 
do  so.  We  left  the  works  the  evening  of  New 
Year’s  Day  with  the  happy  assurance  from 
Uncle  John  that  the  invoicing  was  finished 
and  the  lists  would  be  in  the  “  giant’s  ”  hands 
on  time,  thanks  to  the  “  witch  ”  and  her  “good 
goblins,”  he  said. 


ONE  AYINTEPv, 


ANNE  THRIFTY. — NO. *  7 


The  last  week  of  the  old  year  promised  to 
be  a  very  busy  one  for  uncle.  His  position 
in  the  AYorks  was  that  of  storekeeper;  that  is, 
he  had  charge  of  all  the  tools  aud  parts  of 
machinery  used  in  the  shop,  and  through  the 
upper  half  of  a  big  door,  divided  across  its 
center,  he  handed  out  to  the  men  whatever 
they  required  for  their  work.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  an  account  of  all  “stock  on 
hand”  must  be  given  to  the  superintendent. 
Many  things  in  the  store-room  had  to  be 
weighed  and  numberless  nuts,  screws,  bolts, 
hinges  aud  pieces  of  machinery  were  to  be 
collated,  aud  a  full  list  of  weights  and  num¬ 
bers  made. 

When  uncle  came  home  after  the  first  day 
of  this  work  I  knew  things  were  not  going  to 
suit  him,  for  though  he  said  nothiugat  first  of 
the  real  cause  of  his  “grumpiuess,”  ho  said 
more  than  usual  of  the  everyday  discomfort 
of  his  work.  Ashe  rubbed  his  face  vigorously 
over  a  basin  of  soap  and  water  he  vented  his 
mood,  between  tho  movements  of  rubbing  his 
face,  by  saving:  “Talk  about  farm  work  being 
dirty  work,  even  thrashing  isn't  as  bad  as 
this.  I  don't  feel  cleau  from  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  until  Saturday  night,  aud  I'm  lucky  if  I 
get  all  the  grime  off  my  face  on  Sunday,”  and 
he  gave  his  face  a  fiual  vigorous  rub  as 
though  he  meant,  to  take  the  skm  off,  before 
wiping  it  on  the  roller  towel  hanging  by  the 
washstand  iu  the  kitchen.  I  must  mention 
this  towel  in  passing;  it,  and  several  others  iu 
tho  house  were  made  from  Stark  Mills 


pi.sccUanrou.s'  SUmttsinn 


The  Great  Secret 


COLD  AND  HOT  SUPPER  DISHES. 


Of  exceptionally  long  and  abundant 
liair  may  never  bo  solved ;  but  that 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  preserves  the  hair 
in  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and 
even  restores  it,  when  tliiu  and  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

IV  J.  Cullen,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  “  My  father,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  lost  all  tho  hair  from  the  top  of  his 
head.  After  one.  mouth’s  trial  of  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  coining, 'and, 
in  three  months,  lie  had  a  fine  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color.” 

J.  T.  Gibson,  96  Hope  st.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire,  Eug.,  says  ;  ••  1  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  lias  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  after  using  but  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Hair  \rigor.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  I>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  Sc  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


A  pretty  supper  dish  that  looks  like  a  rock 
of  white  coral  and  has  the  merit  of  tasting  as 
nice  as  it  looks,  cuu  bo  made  from  tho  remains 
of  cold  fowl,  veal,  rabbit  or  game.  Boil  in 
salted  water  some  macaroni  of  the  large  pipe 
variety,  uutil  it  is  tender  but  not  broken. 
Cut  in  lialf-iueh  pieces  and  line  a  buttered 
pudding  dish  with  it.  Mince  your  cold  meat, 
and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  mix  with  two  or  three  well- 
beaten  eggs;  fill  up  the  basin,  put  a  layer  of 
macaroni  on  top,  and  cover  with  a  plate. 
Stand  it  iu  a  saueepau  of  boiling  water,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  tho  water  wheu  it  bubbles  does 
not  enter  the  basin,  and  boll  for  half  au  hour. 
Turn  out  aud  serve  very  hot. 

For  a  niee  cold  dish,  make  a  savory  stock 
by  boiling  poultry  giblets,  bcues,  a  slice  of 
corned — not  smoked — ham,  sweet  herbs  aud 
two  or  three  popper-corns.  To  a  pint  of  this 
add  a  quarter  of  a  package  of  gelatine;  strain 
and  set  by  to  see  that  it  is  stiff  enough  to  turn 
out.  Have  your  meat,  fowl,  or  game  cut 
into  neat  dice  and  line  a  pie-dish  with  them, 
putting  chopped  parsley  aud  bits  of  lemon 
peel  betweeu  them;  put  ou  a  layer  of  sliced, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  aud  thin  hits  of  cooked  ham 
or  bacon.  Fill  up  the  dish  in  this  manner, 
aud  pour  tho  jelly  previously  warmed  to  a 
liquid  state,  iuto  all  tho  interstices.  Set  in 
the  oven  until  it  gets  warmed  through,  and 
put  away  to  get  firm  aud  cold.  Turn  out  and 
garnish  with  cresses  and  beet  root. 

Like  all  made  dishes,  tho  success  of  these 
will  depend  upon  the  seasoning.  No  precise 
measure  can  lie  given  for  such  things  as  mace 
and  grated  lemon  peel  of  which  only  a  suspi¬ 
cion  is  roquired.  All  such  spices  aud  condi¬ 
ments  should  be  added  very  gradually  aud  the 
taste  of  the  cook  should  lie  the  criterion. 

Brain  cutlets  are  delicate  and  very  much 
liked  by  many  epicures.  Soak  the  brains  iu 
salted  cold  water,  skin  them  and  cleanse  them 
thoroughly  iu  plenty  of  cold  water.  Throw 
intoboiliug  water  aud  boil  ten  minutes,  throw¬ 
ing  them  again  iuto  cold  water  to  harden. 
Cut  into  oval-shape  1  cutlets,  dip  iu  egg  aud 
bread  crumbs  and  fry  iu  plenty  of  boiling  fat. 
serve  with  a  tomato  or  mushroom  sauce,  or  a 
plain  white  sauce  made  from  milk  or  cream 
or  white  stock  flavored  with  mace,  Cayeuue, 
lemon-peel  and  salt. 

Curried  lobster  can  bo  made  from  the  canned 
article,  and  is  very  appetizing  on  a  cold  day. 
Chop  one  upple  aud  one  onion  very  fine,  and 
fry  in  butter  or  good  beef  dripping  until  you 
cau  mash  them  with  a  spoon.  Sprinkle  with 
a  teaspoon  Cut  of  curry  powder,  mashing  tine 
with  a  wooden  spoon.  Have  ready  u  half  pint 
of  white  sauce  made  by  bringing  to  a  boil  as 
much  milk  or  cream  to  which  a  teaspoonful 
of  corn  starch  dissolved  iu  a  little  cold  milk 
has  been  added.  Stir  all  smoothly  together 
until  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  add  the 
lobster  cut  iu  pieces.  Let  it  get  very  hot,  aud 
serve  iu  a  border  of  plaiu  boiled  or  curried 
rice. 

Cutlets  of  small  birds  are  another  delicacy. 
Stew  the  birds  whole  iu  stock,  cut  them  into 


gram 

sacks,  aud  answered  the  purpose  of  towels 
very  well.  Aunt  Helen  had  learned  iu  her 
varied  experiences  as  a  housekeeper  to  make 
some  use  of  everything  she  owned. 

Coming  to  the  supper  table  undo  told  us  of 
the  invoicing,  “It’s  no  use,”  he  said,  "I’ve 
got  to  go  over  there  aud  work  nights.  As 
fast  as  I  get  a  box  of  nuts  or  screws  counted 
some  man  at  the  door  calls  out  an  order,  and 
I’m  fortunate  if  I  don't  forgot  all  I’ve  counted 
before  I  can  jot  it  down.  It’s  clumsy  work, 
too,  handling  cold  iron  and  steel,  aud  then 
trying  to  hold  a  pen.” 

“Must  you  go  there  to-night?”  I  asked. 

“I  must  if  I  wish  to  get  the  work  done,”  he 
answered  grimly,  then  a  hied  anxiously,  “Will 
you  and  the  boys  bo  afraid  to  stay  alone?” 
We  assured  him  in  chorus  that  we  were  not 
afraid.  “But  can't  we  help  you?”  I  said.  “I 
could  do  the  writing  for  you,  at  least.” 

“It  isn't  a  fit  place  for  you  to  go,  Annie;  it 
will  be  cold  and  dismal,  and  I've  just  been  en¬ 
larging  upon  the  griminess  of  the  plaee,”  he 
said,  with  a  short  laugh.  But  I  could  see  ho 
brightened  a  little  at  the  suggestion,  aud  the 
boys  bogged  clamorously  to  go,  so  it  was  finally 
decided  that  we  would  go  with  him  aud  make 
ourselves  as  useful  as  we  could. 

“We’ll  keep  you  company,  anyhow,  papa,” 
said  Satumio.  “And  not  let  you  got  scared,” 
added  Bertie,  at  which,  of  course,  wo  all 
laughed.  Supper  over,  I  piled  up  the  dishes 
to  wait  until  morning  for  their  washing. 

“Now,  Suiuuue.”  I  said,  “you  aud  Bertie 
are  my  good  goblins,  aud  I'm  a  benevolent 
witch.  AVe  are  going  with  this  poor,  tired 
man  to  bewitch  bis  work,  but  instead  of  mak- 
iug  it  all  wrong  and  very  much  harder  for 
him,  as  witches  and  goblins  used  to  do,  we  will 
make  it  so  easy  he  will  get  it  all  done  lie  fore 
the  Great  Giant  (the  suporiutoudent)  comes  to 
see  if  it  is  finished.”  This  little  romance 
pleased  the  t  wins  very  much,  and  they  were 
bubbling  over  with  fun  and  good  unture,  as, 
well-wrapped  against  the  cold,  wo  took  the 
lantern  and  started  for  the  Works. 

The  city  in  which  we  lived  had  just  passed 
through  a  time  of  wild  speculation  iu  real 
estate.  Its  growth  had  been  very  rapid  aud 
its  possibilities  of  growth  had  been  enormously 
exaggerated.  Miles  of  country  had  been  laid 
out  in  streets  nud  avenues  and  the  most  fanci¬ 
ful  names  given  to  them.  Forest  trees  had 
been  hastily  cut  do wu  to  make  way  for  the 
rows  of  business  houses  and  residouees  that 
were  expected  to  take  immediate  possession. 
Enough  “city  lots”  wore  sold  in  this  newly 
cleared  country  to  accommodate  all  New 
York  City,  and  sold  at  the  most  fabulous 
prices.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  overy- 
oue  >vho  could  scrape  together  enough  money 


We  will  cav  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results  from  eight  weeks'  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
post-nffloe  for  particulars.  I.  8.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 
'*-•  <  '  -  ...v  JlnrsK  Srunr.  Rostov  Mass 


EMBROIDERY  SILK 


¥  artery  Kr.it,  «  half  prim-:  one  ounce  in  a 
box — nil  *mn!  Silk  ami  good  color-.  Sent  bv 
a. Ml  on  reei-ips  of  < 0  coats.  100  l' my  Stitobes 
iu  <aoh  pAonsee.  Kent  Postal  note  or  Sump, 

10  THU  IlliUM'KIi  i  tllttst  RtINti  SPOOL 
SILK  CO.,  Util  Varied  Street.  PliilatlelphU,  p„. 
or  alia  ltrt>4.tK*y  New  Tori. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


w  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  baa  been  removed.  It  has  t'-  'ee 
timet  ike  atrf  agih  o £  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  rotting  lest  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
I  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


me  of  Htilsn-d's  Coot  Warmers.  Heat 
h  Chemical  Fvkl.  Burns  in  to  is  hours  No 
ir  smoke,  cheap,  safe  aud  handy.  See  circular 

CENTENNIAL  It’F’ii  CO., 

B*  IV  TCI  RVR.  \  Y. 


\L  SAMPLE  OFFER. 

H u  nd-torged,  K azor  Steel  Itlndew.  re¬ 
act'd  free  if  soft.  \e,v  Pattern.  Price  50 
s.  postpaid;  5  for  #3;  Regular  price,  ii5  cts. 

Bov 's  l-hlude. '15 etu.  Ijuiy’s 
'.’-blade.  Pearl,  50 cts.  dents’ 
Ayr  3  blade  *1.  Colorado 
CSC"/  3-blade  stock  Knife,  si. 

W/lmSZl  7S  Grafting,  *.'et.s;Bad- 

/  -  -of -  ding,  36  c:s.;  Prun- 

- iufr  Fa 

mtlyshear*.  *.icts.; 
Button  Hole  Sels- 

w  i i  Use  Free.  Also 

Hots  to  Use  a  ttusor 

W  30  S  Street.  ’ 

1 . . . ——t'r  TOLEDO,  O. 


Hftid’ceUa»u<>ttj8  pUrertisinfl 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Oastorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
Wheu  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  thetu  Castor  lit. 


THE  BUBAL  WEW-Y9BKEB. 


JAN  S! 


^fms  of  t\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  15, 1887. 

After  nearly  three  weeks’  delay  Judge 
Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  has  denied  “boodle”  al¬ 
derman  MeQuade’s  motion  for  a  new  trial,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  the  sentence,  cannot 
be  reversed  on  appeal.  Jake  Sharpe's  motion 
for  a  change  of  venue  to  another  county,  has- 
been  denied  by  Judge  Barrett,  and  Richmond’s 
motion  to  compel  the  District- Attorney  to  per¬ 
mit  his  lawyers  to  sec  the  evidence  given 
against  him  and  the  other  bribe-giveis  has 
been  deuied  by  Recorder  Smyth.  O'Neil,  an¬ 
other  of  the  boodle  aldermen,  will  be  tried 
January  24.  Those  still  untried  refuse  to  en¬ 
gage  lawyers  to  defend  them,  ns  conviction  is 
pretty  certain,  and  the  Court  must  then  ap¬ 
point  a  lawyer  to  manage  each  defendant’s 
case.  Thus  each  will  save  an  outlay  of  about 
$10,000  of  the  “boodle,"  while  throwing  all  the 

costs  of  each  case  on  the  county .  Gov 

ernor  Rusk  severely  rebukes  striking  work¬ 
men,  in  his  biennial  speech  before  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Legislature,  as  hindering  progress  and 

prosperity . Something  like  a  million 

tons  of  rock  fell,  Thursday,  from  the  cliff  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara  into  the  abyss 

below.  Shock  felt  for  miles  around . . . . . . 

The  Government's  suit  against  the.  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  was  begun  at  Boston,  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  answers  of  the  defendants  will  be 
due  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and  the 
case  will  then  take  the  usual  course.  It  is 
thought,  the  patent  will  have  run  out  before 

the  case  is  finally  decided. . . . . There  were 

500  more  marriages  in  New  York  City  in  1886 
than  in  1885.  Not  less  than  1 ,590  widowers 
were  married  again,  the  number  being  815  in 
excess  of  the  widows.  About  8,000  of  the 
brides  were  under  20  years  of  age.  Only  ODc 
man  was  married  for  the  fourth  time,aml  only 

one  for  the  fifth . 

..The  Hoosae  tunnel  and  railroad  (Mass.)  has 
been  sold  to  thoFi  tohburg railroad  for  $  1 0,000,- 

000 . Strikes  are  very  numerous  in  all  uon- 

agricultural  industries.  In  a  great,  number 
of  cases  the  men  have  got  what  they  demand¬ 
ed,  and  they  have  confessed  defeat  in  only  a 
few.  The  coal  freight  handlers  on  the  roads 
from  the  Pennsylvania  hard  coal  regions  are 
nowon  strike,  and  coals  have  gone  up  from 
75 cents  to  $1.90  a  ton  here.  A  coal  famine  is 
threatened,  and  several  large  factories  will 
have  to  shut,  down  unless  matters  are  settled 
soon.  Thousands  out  of  work— 8,000  strikers 
in  the  Wilkesbarre  region  alone,  and  on  an 
average  each  idle  striker  forces  another  per¬ 
son  in  some  other  business  to  lie  idle  also, as  so 
many  lines  of  business  are  dependent  on  u  full 
and  free  supply  of  coals.  The  coal  field  own¬ 
ers  are  just  as  selfish  and  as  utterly  regardless 
of  the  public  convenience  and  welfare— It’s 

“ The  publie  be  d - d"  with  all  of  them.  ... 

....  According  to  the  report  of  the  Railroad 
Commissioners,  the  trunk  lines  of  New  York 
carried  but  152,297  tons  of  through  freight 
more  than  in  1885,  a  result  of  increased  canal 
traffic.  There  was  an  increase  of  92  in 
the  number  of  persons  billed  compared  with 
1885,  the  total  number  being  508.  The  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  railroads  in  New  York  con¬ 
tinued  to  improve  throughout  the  year. 
Amendments  to  existing  laws  and  new  legisla¬ 
tion  previously  recommended  by  the  Board 

are  again  advised  . The  President  and 

Mrs.  Cleveland  and  the  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  have  been  invited  to  become  the  guests  of 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada  during  the 
approaching  enrni  val  at  Montreal ........  The 

Cherokces,  Ohocktaws,  Heminoles  and  Chicka- 
saws  are  reported  to  be  very  uneasy  at  the 
action  of  the  Creek  delegation  at  Washington. 
These  are  in  favor  of  selling  the  Oklahoma 
district,  which  the  four  other  tribes,  who  are 
also  interested  in  it.,  bitterly  oppose,  as  they 
deem  it  the  entering  wedge  towards  disrupting 

the  whole  Territory  . 

_ The  Illinois  State-house  at  Springfield  has 

been  completed.  It  cost  $4,500,000,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest,  in  the  United  States.  Our  Stute 
House  at  Albany  has  already  cost  over 
$18,000,000,  and  is  not  yet  completed,  and  no 
one  has  yet  ventured  to  call  it  “the  finest 

in  the  U.  S.” . . . . Two  members  of  tlie 

Dominion  Cabinet  have  resigned— Mr.  Costi 
gan,  the  Minister  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 

Mr.  MeLelan,  the  Minister  of  Finance . 

. Present  indications  point  to  a  speedy  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  a 
new  election  February  9.  The  balance  of 
probabilities  of  success  is  in  favor  of  the 


pijsallanms* 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  IW,  and  l»  to-day.  as  it  was  then,  ilio 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market:  a  pure  plumbago, 


glVlUg  OH  DO  IKNBUUUUB  . . - 

Itwl  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  price  remain  the  sumo.  Ask  your  goocer  for 
DUon’s  big  cuke. 


Liberals,  all  the  provincial  elections  of  late 
having  gone  in  their  favor.  The  Conservative 
Government  has  lately  been  weakened  by  in¬ 
ternal  disagreements  on  vital  measures . 

. . .  The  House  has  passed  a  very  stringent 
antipolygamy  bill;  and  the  Senate  is  likely  to 
concur . John  Roach,  the  great  ship¬ 
builder  died  of  cancer  last  Monday . 

The  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Bill  by  a  vote  of  48  to  15,  The 
House  is  sure  to  past  it  and  the  President  to 
sign  it.  Various  views  of  its  effects  have 
been  expressed.  All  the  railroad  monopolies 
oppose  it — therefore  its  results  are  likely  to  be 
good  for  the  people.  Now  that  national  legis¬ 
lation  has  undertaken  to  solve  the  railroad 
problem,  any  short-comings  or  mistakes  in  the 

first  attempt  can  be  readily  rectified . 

....Gov.  Ireland  confirms  the  reports  of  great 
distress  and  suffering  among  the  settlers  in 
Western  Texas.  Drought  is  now  terrible 
throughout  the  whole  State.  Through¬ 
out  the  vast  area  embraced  within  the  great 
cattle  and  cotton  districts  known  as  the  “  Pan 
Handle,”  North  Texas,  West  Texas,  South 
Texas,  and  the  general  cotton  belt,  no  rain 
has  fallen  since  Sept  1,  nearly  four  and  a  half 
months.  No  great  losses  of  stock  hitherto  re¬ 
ported;  but  no  new  grass  is  springing  up  and 
great  ultimate  loss  is  inevitable.  In  the  wheat 
regious  the  situation  is  no  better.  Outlook  for 
farmers  and  stockmen  everywhere  gloomy — 
.....  .At  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Potter  in  New 
York  450  clergymen  were  present . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  15, 1887. 
The  German  Reichstag  (Congress  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  whole  Empire)  was  dissolved 
yesterday,  because  it  refused  by  185  to  154 
votes  to  grant  Bismarck’s  demand  for  appro¬ 
priations  for  40,000  additional  soldiers  for 
seven  years.  It  would  give  them  for  only 
three  years.  Elections  for  new  members  to 
take  place  Feb.  21.  Bismarck  says  Germany 
doesn’t  care  who  governs  Bulgaria,  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lose  Russia’s  friendship.  War 
very  probably  in  May,  or  sooner.  May  ori¬ 
ginate  between  Germany  and  France,  or  down 
in  the  Balkans.  A  Franco-German  war  is 
inevitable  in  the  near  future,  and  both  seem 
to  think  it  would  be  better  right  now  than  to 
keep  up  such  tremendous  armies.  Bismarck  is 
trying  to  reconcile  Russian  and  Austrian 
claims  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  Czar  has 
made  new  propositions,  which  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Powers . 

- <  «  » 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  15,  1887. 
The  wheat  harvest  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
is  12,000,000  bushels,  on  average  of  12  bushels 
per  acre _ _  Receipts  of  live  stock  at  Chi¬ 

cago  last  year  fell  olf  154,10.  head  from  the 

total  of  1885 . Last  year  Chicago  received 

84,388,000  pounds  of  hides,  or  17, 160, OIK)  jioiuids 

more  than  for  1885  .  Montana  cattle 

men  are  almost  panic-stricken  at  the  outlook 
lor  their  stuck  which  is  dying  from  exposure 

and  lack  of  food  .  In  1**1  Chicago 

received  198,000  range  cattle,  and  in  188(1  re¬ 
ceived  501,500,  against  about  500,000  in  1885. 
The  growth  of  the  range  industry  in  that  time 
has  been  marvelous . The  Italian  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  decided  to  impose  a  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  grain  ranging  from  about  25  cents  to 
$1.75  per  <jt\,  “with  the  object  of  relieving 
agricultural  distress.”  It  won't  hurt  us  much 
as  Italy  gets  her  imported  bread-stuffs  almost 
entirely  from  Egypt,  Russia,  Roiunauia  and 

Australasia . . .  •  About  4,000,000  pounds 

more  of  dressed  beef  were  shipped  from  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1880  than  in  1885  . .  A  total  of 

55,917  live  cattle  and  8,248  live  sheep  were  ex¬ 
ported  from  New  York  last  year,  against 

58,775  and  4,61U  iu  1885 . The  shipments 

of  live  stock  and  dressed  beef  the  past  week 
per  steamships  from  Boston  for  the  English 
markets  were  1,0.'2  cattle  and  l,0ob  tjuniteis 

of  beef .  Iu  1886  New  York  received 

515,288  beeves,  5,087  milch  cows,  241,409 
calves,  2,008,815  sheep  and  lambs,  and  1,975,541 
hogs,  against  550,002  beeves,  5,252  milch  cows, 
207,070  calves,  2,047,880  sheep  utnl  lambs,  and 
1,928,061  hogs  for  1885.  These  figures  show  a 
decrease,  of  41,844  beeves  and  44,571  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  an  increase  of  485  milch  (rows. 
33,289  cal  ves  and  47,480  hogs  . .  ...  It  is  slated 
that  Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  killed  1,112, - 
000  cattle,  880,056  hogs  and  85,777  sheep  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  They  canned  nearly 

40,000,000  pounds  of  meat . 

There  are  about  1,100  tenants  on  the  Ker¬ 
ry  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada.  Gen.  Buller,  the 
Englishman  sent  over  to  aid  the  landlords  In 
the  West  of  Ireland  to  compel  their  tenants  to 
pay  rent,  or  else  to  submit  to  eviction,  declares 
that  many  of  the  tenants  are  charged  rack- 
rents,  and  that  all  rents  on  the  estate  are  very 
high.  Lord  Lansdowne  denies  the  statements 

from  Ottawa . The  pleuro-pneumouia 

reports  from  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  have 


proved  to  be  unfounded  . For  the  12 

months  ending  December  31  last  we  exported 
$142,122,020  worth  of  breadstuffs  against 

$129,090,137  worth  last  year . . . 

_ A  telegram  from  Lima.  Peru,  says  that  iu 

consequence  of  the  closing  of  Peruvian  ports 
agaiust  vessels  from  Chili,  the  wheat  supply 
from  that  country  bus  censed,  ami  iu  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  wheat  the  municipalities 
have  been  authorized  to  take  steps  to  have  the 
necessary  supply  brought  from  California. 
Wheat  has  just-  jumped  up  in  California,  part¬ 
ly  on  this  account,  no  doubt . - . 

Here  is  the  amount  of  milk  or  its  equivalent 
received  in  New  York  by  the  several  freight 
lines  during  the  last  two  years.  The  figures 
show  the  number  of  cans  of  40  quarts  each: 

Condensed 

Milk.  Cream.  Milk. 

1835  . 4,55.1.4511  hl.W  m.J'H 

188B . 6,258,465  I00.HS0  77,103 

The  total  cost,  to  the  city  dealers,  including 
freight  charges  paid,  is  estimated  for  1885  at 
$8,169,800  and  for  1886  at  $8,774,400,  The 
price  paid  per  quart  varied  according  to  the 
supply  from  time  to  time,  but  averaged,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  Milk  Exchange  bulletins  and 
platform  sales,  a  fraction  under  three  cents 
per  quart  for  full  milk,  and  in  proportion  for 
cream  and  condensed  milk.  The  milk-produc¬ 
ers,  however,  realized  an  average,  after  de¬ 
ducting  freight  charges,  of  less  than  two  cents 
a  quart,  or  an  aggregate,  in  round  numbers, 
of  $0,500,000  each  year.  While  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  years  was  large  and  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  sales  enormous,  the  prices  realized 
by  the  farmers  were,  lower  t  han  at.  any  former 

period  in  the  history  of  the  milk  traffic . 

_ The  health  authorities  of  Montreal,  some 

weeks  ago,  declared  that  glanders  was  very 
prevalent  among  horses  there.  Thereupon 
the  United  States  authorities  embargoed  the 
importation  of  horses  from  that  place  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Thousands  of 
hoists  are  imported  through  Montreal  each 
year,  and  a  very  large  number  from  various 
parts  of  tbo  Dominion  were  thus  thrown  on 
the  local  overstocked  market,  or  had  to  “eat 
their  heads  off’  at  the  expense  of  the  shippers. 
The  latter  say  they  will  sue  the  city  for  dam¬ 
ages,  as  no  glanders  exist  among  the  horses 
there.  Official  investigation  has  proved  this 
to  be  a  fact,  and  yesterday  the  embargo  was 

removed .  . 

. The  net  supply  of  live  hogs  at  Chicago, 

from  November  1  to  January  13  inclusive  was 
1,890,000  against  1.794,000  last  year,  making  a 

decrease,  of  404, 000  this  season . G.  D. 

Hammond,  of  Detroit,  prominently  identified 
with  the  shipment  of  dressed  beef  is  dead. 
He  was  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  refrige¬ 
rator  ears,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  had  one 
of  the  largest  dressed  meat  markets  iu  the 

United  Kingdom .... 

- *  *  *  — 

Thai  Yellow  Complexion 

Meaus  biliousness;  biliousness  means  a  per¬ 
verted  liver.  Some  of  the  bile  has  gone  wrong 
and  entered  into  the  blood  instead  of  going 
into  the  bowels,  where  it  wu-s  needed  to  do  its 
legitimate  work.  For  the  want  of  it  in  the 
right  place  you  suffer  constipation,  and  lie- 
cause  of  its  presence  in  the  wrong  place  you 
suffer  jaundice.  Nothing  will  correct  that 
perverted  liver  and  restore  it  to  right  habits 
so  effectively  or  so  readily  ns  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  This  is  not  a  drug.  If  is  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  take;  simple  in  its  operation,  and  cer¬ 
tain  in  it-s  results.  It  bus  proved  a  blessing  to 
Sufferers  from  liver  troubles  and  other  chron¬ 
ic  ailments.  If  you  have  symptoms  of  a  dis¬ 
corded  liver  or  of  impure  blood,  or  of  failiug 
digestion,  you  will  find  Compound  Oxygen 
the  remedy  most  sure  to  restore  the  diseased 
orgaus  to  healthy  action,  Drs.  STARKEY  <fc 
I’alen,  of  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
publish  a  work  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
entitled  Compound  Oxy/jen  -Its  Mode  of  ,4  c 
tion  and  Results,  iu  which  many  cures  are 
reported.  They  mail  the  work  free  to  appli¬ 
cants. — Adv. 


Crops  k  i Unvh ds. 


Saturday,  Jan.  15,  1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trad  adoring  the  past,  week,  says: 
Trade  in  English  wheat  has  been  inactive,  but 
values  have  been  maintained,  owing  to  the 
supplies  being  limited.  The  sales  of  English 
wheat,  during  the  week  were  80,84 1  quarters  at 
35c.  3d,  against  80,961  quarters  at  39s  lOddur- 
ing  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Flour 
is  steady.  Foreign  wheats  have  rather  slack¬ 
ened  off  linden*  the  publication  <>t  the  Loudon 
stocks,  which  show  an  excess  over  the  general 
estimate.  Increased  quantities  about  combined 
with  continued  accumulations  In  America  al¬ 
so  had  their  Influences  on  prices.  Corn  is 
rather  cheaper.  Barley  is  steady. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Russian  Min 
ister  of  Agriculture  too  deficiency  in  the  w  in¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  of  1886  was  about  27  percent, 
as  compared  with  the  averages  of  the  last  four 
years,  nut;  an  increase  of  ulxiUt.  four  per  cent. 
Im  spring  wheat  averaged  over  the  same  pc 
riod.  Still,  the  crop  of  1886  exceeded  that  of 
1885  by  5X2,000  quarters. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  estimate 


of  area, product,  and  value  of  corn,  wheat  and 
oats  for  permanent  record  are  completed. 
The  official  work  of  the.  year  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  reviewed,  with  the  aid  of  State  co-op¬ 
eration  and  all  available  data  of  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  and  the  aggregates  nr®  substantially 
those  recently  reported.  The  corn  crops  in 
round  numbers  aggregate  1 .665.1100,000  bush¬ 
els,  grown  on  75,000,000  acres,  ami  has  a  farm 
value  of  $610.000.1100.  The  yield  is  22  bushels 
per  aero,  41 bushels  less  than  last  year.  There 
is  an  increase  of  aroa  of  over  three  pci*  cent 
and  u  decrease  hi  product  of  I  I  per  cent., 
while  the  average  price  has  increased  13  per 
cent.,  or  from  82.8  to  36.6  cents  per  bushel. 
The  aggregate  product  of  wheat,  is  157,000.000 
bushels  from  an  area  of  nearly  37.0110. 000 
acres,  having  a  farm  value  of  $314,000,000. 
The  average  value  is  08  7  cents  per  bushel, 
against  77.1  for  the  previous  crop  and  64  5 
cents  for  the  great  crop  of  1884.  This  is  35 
per  cent,  reduction  from  the  average  value 
between  1870  and  1881).  The  yield  of  the 
spring  wheat,  centres  is  belter  than  v. as  ex¬ 
pected  early  in  the  Season,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  much  worse.  The  general  average  for 
winter  and  soring  wheat,  is  m  arly  12. 1  bushels 
pel1  acre.  The  product  of  oats  is  624.000,000 
bushels,  5.000.000  less  than  last.  year,  from  an 
area  of  over  23.0flli.nil0  acres,  producing  a  value 
of  $186,000,000.  The  average  Yield  is  26.4 
bushels,  against  27.6  last  year.  The  average 
value  is  29  8  cents  per  bushel,  last  year  28.5 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  following  is  the  latest  crop  summary: 
Reports  from  correspondents  show  that  fields 
of  winter  wheat  in  Ohio.  Michigan.  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  are  very  gen¬ 
erally  well-protected  with  snow.  In  Atchison, 
Dickinson.  Lincoln.  Neosho,  and  Sod ge wick 
Counties  in  Kansas  the  fields  are  reported 
bare  and  the  ground  llrv,  with  the  crop  look¬ 
ing  poorly.  There  is  a  free  movement  of  corn 
to  market  reported  in  Illinois  anil  Nebraska. 
There  is  very  little  movement  of  corn  in  Iowa, 
and  one-fourt  h  of  the  counties  of  the  State  are 
importing  corn  from  adioining States.  There 
are  serious  reports  of  cholera  among  the  bogs 
from  fully  one-third  of  the  counties  in  Illinois, 
With  more  or  less  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
Indiana.  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  In  Adams  and 
Mason  Counties  iu  Illinois  the  disease  is  in¬ 
flicting  serious  lasses.” 

Chicago  statement  of  the  visible  supply  of 
grain  on  January  8:  Wheat.  68,84(5,000  bush¬ 
els.  an  Increase  of  oio.ooo;  corn,  15,077.000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  1,295,000:  oats,  4.878,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  1 47.000 ;  rye.  440,- 
000  bushels,  an  increase  of  3,000;  barley,  2,724,- 
000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  62.000. 

New  York  statement,  of  the  visible  supply 
of  grain  on  January  8:  Wheat,  68.845,689  bush¬ 
els,  an  increase  of  615,820:  corn,  15.077,818 
bushels,  an  increase  of  1,294,734;  oats,  4.877,- 
817  bushels,  a  decrease  of  148.768;  rye.  438,- 
607  bushels,  an  increase  of  3.718;  barley,  2,824,- 
079  bushels,  a  decrease  of  'll  719  bushels. 

There  is  not  much  act.i  vlt.y  in  the  clover  trade 
and  some  of  t  he  large  dealers  regard  the 
outlook  as  favoring  cosier  prices  bv  next 
mouth,  while  others  are  fairly  confident  tlmt 
values  will  be  maintained.  The  foreign  move¬ 
ment  of  clover  seed  this  season  has  been  of 
moderate  proportions  only — fur  short  of  be¬ 
ing  liberal— and  the  current,  movement  iu  that 
direction  is  not  important. 

Florida  has  hod  a  brief  cold  spell  with  the 
thermometer  at  28  degrees;  no  in  jury  to  or¬ 
ange  crop.  About  two-thirds  of  the  crop  has 
been  shipped  to  market  already,  and  growers 
are  holding  the  remainder  for  better  prices. 

Public  Speakers  an«I  Sinner* 

Can  use  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches ”  as 
freely  us  requisite,  containing  nothing  that 
CAN  INJURE  THE  system.  They  are  invalua¬ 
ble  in  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irritation 
incident  to  vocal  exertion,  effectuality 

CLEARING  auil  STRENGTHENING  the  Voice. 

« They  i/reatl y  relieve  any  uneasiness  in 
the  throat." — H.  S.  Curry,  Teacher  of  Oratory, 
Boston. 

Ask  for  and  obtain  only  “Brown's  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches.'"  Sold  everywhere  at  25  cents 
a  box. — Adv.  _ 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  January  15,  1887. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  is  1  c.  higher; 
No.  2  Red,  unchanged.  Coru,  steady.  Oats, 
ditto.  Flaxseed,  3c  higher.  Pork,  47'. so. 
lower.  Cattle,  a  shade  lower.  Hogs,  from  10 
to  30c.  lower.. 

CuicAao.— Wurvr.  The  blithest  cash  price*  were  hr 
follow*:  So.  'i  Spring,  sit  7W‘  So.  3  .spring,  7P.tr; 
No.  2  Rod.  7ii?*r.  con*.- No.  a.  Oats.— No.  a. 

»:•  U-.  kvk,  So.  Me.  Rarihv.  No.  i,  5'JUe.  Ki.ax- 
*kkp  Vo.1,  $101:  Prime  Timothy.  #1  80.  Muss  Pokk. 

Stl  ST'.,  per  bbl.  I.mui.  ?ii  to.  Short  Rib  sides 
Home  I.  $fi;  rlrv  -  died  shoulder*  (boxed',  £1  00; 
Short  elear  side*.  iboredV,  $8.55  Hr  trial.  —  Easy. 
Crentnery.  aivrSOVse  Dairy.  'p.r'i'e.  lions. *17Mi'i 29c.  per 
dozen  tVir  fresh-  Catti.k  -Market  steady  and  strong. 
Shipping  *t«w,  »'0  10  1,500  »..  $•<  c  .  Ol;  xioe.ki  rs  and 
feeders,  active,  $‘J.4lK>i3.SO; eowH.  bolls  nn>1  mixed,  $1.50 
i.t  l  V!:  bulk,  $■'  SO'dlS  H5,  Texas  Cattle,  $2  MX®3 15.  How. 
-'Market  steady  and  firm.  Rough  ami  mixed.  8|<m 
4  |S;  parking  and  sblppllitf.  $1  tb<;4  75:  lltrlu,  $8anr,u 
4  Sill  skips,  «!•.., 3  id.  SHEET.  -  Market  steady.  Nh 
Hves,  $2  ft.E'C'  “5;  Western,  eora  fed,  $■!:< I  05,  Texans, 

1 ,  I  jinibs,  $4f,t,6  75, 

St,  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Bed  Winter  Wheat  is  1  '/c. 
lower.  Corn.  ;ii'c.  lower.  Oats,  unchanged. 
Butter,  lower  grades  sternly :  best  creamery, 
2c.  and  best,  dairy  k*.  higher.  Flaxseed,  steady. 
Pork,  unchanged.  Cattle  a  trifle  lower.  Hogs, 
ID  to  40c.  lower.  Sheep,  from  5Uc.  to  $1 
higher. 

Sr.  Lons.-  Wheat.  Active.  No.  «  Rod  Winter  cash, 
spzs;  .inimarv.  s.’8S,  February.  83»>r:  March.  8lHe: 
May.  sTKo'SSUc.  Coax.— Very  dull.  No.  2  mixed,  cash, 
•IM.p".  February.  8!h.. 48t*e;  March.  HKe:  Stay,  SSMTsi 
:tsMe.  oats,  quiet  hut  linn.  No.  '4  mixed,  cu'-h. 

Kehrmirv,  jsq,-:  M"V,  oqe.  Kvk  At  »?••.  H'ltutv. 

Pull  ill  lr>(.i isjq.r.  IUy.  Timothy,  $1h  Vca i:i  ftd;  Prairie, 
gs'itiii  no,  Ucttkii.  Active,  creamery.  24 -geic:  dairy, 
inutile  Boon.  -  Firm  at  .tc.  Flax  s*.kiv-  Rasy  at  me. 
Pouk  gl’4  25  I ..tito  at$«P4i4.  Re ut meats. -Steady. 
Loose  lots,  long  clear.  *'•  M0:  short  ribs.  «'e.  short  clear, 
$ti  15.  Boxed  lots  lone  elear,  *r>.  short  ribs,  $t>;  short 
clear,  $«  ’40.  Bacon  Finn.  Loan  ei-ar.  $ii  xti;  short 
rlliK.  $g  ml,  short  clear.  «7  latino  2-V  Hums  at  10 xo 


fair  to  good,  $2  Wk-08  10;  Stockers,  fair  to  good,  #%; 


2  85:  Texans,  common  to  choice,  si  wxws  85.  linos.— 
.Market  closed  very  strong.  ( iliofcc  heavy  anil  Butchers’ 
select  Ions,  iJ  I0.«4  US:  Packing,  1'alr  to  good,  S4<<S  l85; 
Yorkers,  medium  to  fancy,  si  <«  I  25.  Pigs,  common  to 
good,  $;<oH  so.  Burkc. —Market  strong,  t'ommon  to 
lair,  52  .'iiKg):  SO;  modi  uni  to  fancy,  $8  }5m>4  on 
Ik  '  -ton  APL'Pks.  Greening,  Hi  t pt  r  bbl;  Snow. 
S3«i4;  I  Solti  win.  si  J5  a, 2  7.1  per  bbl:  iluliliarilstons,  $l„u 
2. Mi;  Harvey,  !,  Northern  Spy,  *1  S!l«,8jicr  libl;  com- 
toon,  SI  '-  I  i*t_i  per  1)1>1,  Cuamiickuii-  --(’ape  Coil,  *«n« 
s;  country,  £ Inctt.  Uiutku.  Western  Creiimery  Ex¬ 
tra,  SUc.  |JCf  It' ;  tlo.  Ill-Ill:,,  35  s  2*0  pet  lb;  tlo,  rliolce.  20 
, ,023c.  per  ft.  Dairy  Franklin  fuuiily,  finest,  28 •,811c; 
good  to  choice,  JiJiuiitkf  Vernioni,  extra,  t’n(6i2lc,  North 
cm,  choice,  21  427e;  tlo,  fair  lo  good,  li,.„21c:  Western 
dairy,  good  to  choice,  id&ific.  Imitation  urrumery.  ex 
tra,  •  I  "  hir;  luille  imelccd,  choice,  I:t(ai4e,  tlo,  fair  lo 
good,  ll.tlKf;  lir.ANs.  —  I’holee  pea.  Northern  hand¬ 
picked,  --1  .ii.ni  super  bUshi  do,  do,  New  York,  enotce 
hand  picked,  #1  (if-,  l  III:  do,  fiereened,  *1  25.® |  ill-  mo- 
ilmm  choice,  liana  picked,  tl  r.  lwl  5.V  do,  choice. 
sercenetl.sl2fs.i  l  l;e  Yellow  Kyat),  choice,  Si  fcOfitl  53; 
do,  list,  si  >0;  Red  Kidney*  SI  ft,  Chkkkk.  'New  York 
extra.  101.  ..w  ile.  p,  r  It.;  do.  good  to  choice,  12 (it l<!c,  tlo, 
common,  9. >  lie-,  Western,  extra,  hie,  do,  fine, »,vf I0c; 
common,  itiniSe;  sugi  ,  extra,  He.  Colts,  --Yellow,  Me, 
High  inlx.il,  &2i.i,.V(e;  steamer  yellow.  33 'geti. 53c; 
.steamer  mi  xed,  Mir,  no  grade,  a  I  r/u.Ve.  per  bush.  /in  to 
quality.  Kuih.  Nenr  l.y  and  I'ape,  r.-.HSe,  per  dost; 
Hnxtcrn  extras.  ;t,S(.y«.tc;  Aroostook  county,  upwiifile; 
New  York  anil  Vermont,  liisy  :.te  VVesiern  III';  Pro 
dill.  »IS(|33C;  teo-hOUHe  :f.(,i  27e  limed,  22  •>  2-le.  II  a  V  AND 
Straw, — Choice,  SlTtiilS  per  ton-  fair.  816, „  17:  ordinary, 
SUtaldi  flue,  9iaocih;  swale  hay.  glurmli:  poor,  $>(i',«i 
Hi  h.i.  Western.  cliolce,  $lfi  m  1 1 :  (lo,  fair  to  good,  SlHim 
i  t  eh;  rye  straw,  816.1,17:  do,  do,  riiaehlne,  t|2„til3,  oat 
straw-,  <8  .1, 1  I  Pol  A  Tons.  Knrly  Rose,  50  ":55c.  per  bush; 
Hetuuy  of  Hebron,  r.V.»Be;  Burbank.  fs:.45Jc:  Prolific. 
.MlgiSBO.  hEtOH.  Clover,  West,  '.KVvloj+c.  per  It.;  do. 
North.  ICKkii.idlv;  do,  white,  lrt.«24e;  do.  U.slke,  imiflc: 
Red  lop,  per  sack,  West,  *2  25;  do,  Jersey.  82  HO/.W  50; 
Hungarian,  flUc-il;  crelmrd,  per  bush,  SI  8,y»2,  Blue 
tirass,  gl  .Rli.nl  811;  Timothy,  Weutorn,  #2  tf-u<i2  25;  do, 
Xoriiiei-n.  *2  2.Vg.2  Id;  American  flaxseed,  #2  25.  To¬ 
bacco. -Havana  WTOim,  «»/r*3  a',;  do  tine  till,  si  in, <4 
l  .11;  do,  good,  *1  ,i,  |  15;  Havana  set-, I  till,  5'., HI;  Conn, 
and  Mass.  till.  Sntil2|  do,  Hinders,  i.h-t.  It.;  do.  seconds, 
I  t  n|s;  do,  fair  w  raps,  IT  „  22;  do.  lino  wraps,  22<jj34; 
Penn,  wraps,  2ii<u,i5r. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  January  15, 1887. 

StatkopthkM.uikf.t.— As  compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week,  hour  is  steady:  Ungraded  Red  Wheat  le. 
higher;  No.  !i  tied,  le.  lower.  No.  2  Rod,  steady,  No. 
8 Corn,  'jo.  higher;  No.  2,  unchanged;  Pork  2>e.  lower; 
Oar.i,  steady  uui  u-r  and  t.'ljeeKC,  about  steady,  Eggs, 
a  shade  lower;  Vegetable*  and  Fruits,  steady. 

IfLOCK.  FRitO  a*u  jikai  Fr.oru— Q/Uulauous:  Fine 
42  SO  It  3  05;  .Superfine,  42  (0.  Extra  No.  2,  $8  20® 

8  05;  lHjou  to  Fancy  Kxu-a  stun-,  *.>  «0tu.4  id;  Com¬ 
mon  to  Good  Extra  Wes'eru  5:1  a  VH  Good  to 

Choice  Extra  Western,  HM3  2u;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  uhiu,  83  2lbtl  2'.;  liooil  in  choice.  81  2 in',  un¬ 
common  Extra  .Minni-soca.  $3  2h.i  t  Cl;  clear,  *3  . 

4  15;  tty..-  .Mixture,  4*  75, *1  an:  straight  84  75;  Pat- 

em.54  tiiKiyft  -lik  Ratter-  i-.xiru,  tin  75-  hi,  i.ouis  com 
nton  to  Fall-  l-.xira,  *3  21m  I;  Fair  10  Hood.  *  1  05®  1  75; 
timid  to  Very  Choice  *1  HO 4.1 35,  Patent  Winter 
Wheal  Extra,  4*  AUaiSli  Id  Pity  Mill  Extra  ror  West 
indie*,  41  in.  HOcnittWt  Fr.outt. -Common  10  Fnlr  Ex¬ 
tra  at  <8  5U(®8  Ito,  and  Fair  to  choice,  u-t-g.T  25.  Rvb 
Flock  -siuierllue,  J2  4  1  ,3  11.  i’ork  MllAL.- Yellow 
Western  (turned  at  g:  50(.(2  T5,  and  Hraudy  wine  ui  *2  75 
68286,  Sides,  2i,U  bills.  Brand v wine,  3,2  *5.  Uockwiikat 
Hofii.  ijuored,  *1  so,r  1  sy.  Peko.  Quotations  are  for: 
in  ins,  11  r  ; ,  .1  for  spring  and  wlruer;  F)  lbs  ul  ruot 
SO  lbs.  ul  lie;  100  lbs.  al  H0„.V>e;  sharps  at  U0i.r.H5c,  and 
rye  feed  nominal  at  75c. 

Urals -Wiika’.  No.  1  Hard  at  m^c:  Ongrudod  Red, 
S8!,|i.nH5!*e;  No.  8  Bed,  ul.-;  No  2  tied,  !M « ‘j;i',o;  No.  1 
Red,  Piste,  Extra  tied,  wP-viOle;  No.  1  While.  9U.se; 
No.  2  Bed  Tur  January,  Hi '[82 toe-  do.  for  February, 
92->m-<,  93o;  do.  tor  March,  1)3 upatH;)*).  do.  for  April,  'J.V'-i 
®u>Hc.  do.  for  May,  iim^-tymc,  d<>.  tor  June,  '-d'anOTSic; 
do.  lor  July,  vise-  do.  lor  August,  «.'V„;".!»H\e;  do.  for 
oetoher,  «l.iM®i  how  do.  tor  Novemin-r.  *i.ol-»t:  do, 
for  December,  <1.034* .ol.ii  ;.  '  'oil*.  -  Ungraded  lllxetl, 
at  47IAw-i'e:  No.  It,  Mixed  16)40;  Steamer,  tt.lye;  No.  2, 

47 uc;  Mi-jiiiicr  Wlitu-  i; .No.  2  t<jt  February,  t'-H  -t- 
HR4gC,  do.  fur  May.  S04|  UAis.  NO,3a(is5e.  do. 

White.  38U  ■  W‘  ie  No  2  ;.i*  t  iSi^e:  do.  Willie,  3»'^i-e 
Stliac;  No.  1,  White,  4 ic;  Mixed  Western,  SH®87e .  White 
do.  js.ntie:  White  Hiatt,  40e;  No.  2  for  Fel.ruary,  S5'-o 
4t8544c;  do.  tor  March.  30c;  do.  for  May.  36:1*0. 

Put IV  1st, .8 A, — POKK.-  Mess.  i(UOted  HI  sl.'i.i  1 2  25  for 
One  Year  Hid:  #14  IS  for  N(  wj  413  !p.t  14  fur  Faintly 
Ales*.  (14  tor  Ch-ai  Rack  ami  (than  50  for 

Exi.ru  Prim,  Kiti.it  city  Extra  India  Mess,  gllwl?; 
Extra  Moss,  In  barrels,  $•  Piiekei,  gs Mkitt-.  Plato, 
(twin  W.  Bkeh  JIams.  iptow’il,  » IHMill)  5u.  Cr  i  Meats. 
—Pickled  lit Ule».  12  n>  average,  M*e:  lu  lb,  r.-Vc  Mn>- 
DLto.  l.nng  Clear  m  New  York.  Quoted  tioiidnallv  at 
*T*Cj  at  \1  est,  Hhort  Clear,  6.1  ,  ;  Long  and  Hliott  Clear, 
half  atm  hair,  6  Vfie;  Kong  Clear,  8.15c.  I)hk*sei>  Huus. 
—  City  Heavy  u<  Elgin  ai  6  8-lttb.n  7  18c.  T'lgs,  6  11-lfC. 
Kaiio.  City  cxfgjrl,  tide;  City  str  ain,  «..Mie;  r, •lined 
Quote. I  .0,  I -outhiont,  7.2.V-,  South  American,  January, 
ti.Tho;  February.  n.6’,l,./,0.i,Je.  March.  *.VI -nhihc;  April, 
O.Slt'M.Hje,  5Iuy,  6.S7  j.ti.U.'le;  .lime,  fi,97o, 

bDtTBfi.— ElgUl  Creamery— .Nlcj  Western.  20®2He.; 
State  Dairy,  half  Ursin,  tubs,  43  . '25;  Wchit  tnbs,  2.'i.e 
25e;  Western  ituHatlou  I  reuiuery.  2ti *,2iiei  Western 
dairy,  iiw.  i  e;  Weateru  Factory,  Sud-lc. 

Citf.i-r..  Slate  factory,  Uflpa UjQc;  Common  to 
tuney.  Western  Flat,  lh.-.l 2',..;  good  to  choice,  light 
skims,  10IQ  oliJae, 

Koos.  sinu*.  :We ;  Western,  88c;  Southern,  31Wi3Sc; 
Klmed,  JJ  ".  22.‘ve. 

1’Oll.rav.  ulvit. — Chickens,  near-by  per  n>.  at  S®9c; 
Chicken*,  Western,  p.  r  lb,  8c:  fowls,  Jersey,  Stale, 
and  Pennsylvania,  per  ib,i2  t' so;  fowls,  Wegtern.perlb, 
l'4i»13c  I'oOSteW,  Old,  per  lb,  5,u.lie;  turkeys,  per  lb  in  ->> 
tie,  ducks,  ie  i e ni  t,et  pair,  aX,i f'tfe ,  geese,  svestern, 
tair  pair,  gl  12(81  Wi;  pigeons,  per  pair,  auiaiir.e. 

Poci.ntt.  Dkk*»kh.  Turkeys.  Jersey,  per  n».  r'w  I  le; 
turkeys,  Maryland  and  Dcluwure.  prime,  per  tb.at  P2 
i".13c.  do.  Hiale,  eh.iti  i  ,  per  it.,  in  t'2  (l:V,  do.,  West- 
eru,  Choice  o  fancy,  1'4.*1  ;cj  do,  western,  goal  lo 
prime,  IMIVc;  do, western,  fair,  ii.t*e;  elilek.-ns,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  dry  picked.  li^l.V;  (Id.  H.icfc*  Couniy,  I2al3e; 
do,  Jeioi  y,  dry  pauxeil,  Ilv  I2e;  do,  pad  fowl*.  Stale, 
Petinsylvdum,  and  Maryland,  n.jvia-,  do. western,  lnfe 
rtor.ftg io,  old  eoeks,  per  lb,  ie;  duck*. spring .  Philadel¬ 
phia  per  tl-,  )J  do.Jeoey,  per  u».  i-2-»  14e,  do,  suite, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  prime,  12.u, I3e;  do.  vvest- 
t;rn,  dry  eueked,  per  a,  sake;  do,  spring,  western,  in* 
ferlor,  i.io-He  geese,  RhMadel. hla.  prime,  l&tiao. 

Fuiftr-s. - Dkiko.— Apples  Fancy  Evaporuied,  la.V- 
TJ'Hc  :  do.  choice,  do.  al  li'-ut-.-TJ.  ;  do.  prime,  lie  do. 
Tcnues.o  t|rs, —e;  do.  Slate,  sliced,  southern, 

idleeil,  prime  at  P*,  -.'h  ;  do,  North  Carolina,  fun 
cy  sun-dried,  new.  7*m r  H-;  do.  do.  choice,  be;  do.  do. 
prtlUC  5C.  Peaelie*.  —  North  carullna.  p.-eled,  choice 
new.  15;  do.  do.  do,  fancy,  new,  ir-mifc;  do.  (ii-orgla, 
choice,  I  Jut  i  ie,  do.  do.  prtnte  fancy,  new,  lie.  do. 
Georgia  e,  ChrrrloA.  pluisi,  I;  -.  l  ie.  Uaspberrh  s  — 
evaporated.  18,  n.2Uc;dO.  -un-drted.  111'*;.,  lie  P.lnekber 
idea  prime,  luc.  Whortk-ljerrles  ie.  Plums.  — e,. 
Peaches  tin  peeled  halves,  lie;  do.  do.  Quarters,  rsj. 

Pr-xsi  rs  Qiilotrd  at  Tlfc  illfc  for  fancy  hand 
picked:  8w,.l  '*e.  for  fanners  grades. 

Hay  and  Straw.  Choice  Timothy,  85c,  per  mo  lb 
Hood  rmtPthy,  ir,  .  sot-,  Medium,  (sViaTLe;  stopping 
iHkkiMo;  Clover,  mixed,  i-x  Ac.  straw  No,  I  rye,  iie 
short  rye,  'Ska  Cc:  oat,  liutaSe, 

Brans. —Marrows  dtolee  new,  #]  H5<,*2  ixi;  Mediums 
Choice  new,  (l  56i  t  I  riOt  Pe.i  new,  (150;  Red  kidneys, 
new,  .*t  l»i."  I  id,  While  kidneys,  choice  new, 8 1  '.U.> ,2  im, 
California  ibna  Rat,  (I  stay  I  20;  Green  pease, (1  Oigl  50. 


Cotton.— The  Quotations,  according  to  tho  Ameneau 
OlasHlUeatlon,  are  u>  follow*; 

New  Orleuus. 


Uplands.  and  (in If. 

Ordinary . .  b|»4  6  ivni 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  3-ni  74a 

Good  Ordinary.  .  8)s  8  5-16 

Strict  uoud  ordinary.,  s  u-16  8»f 

Low-  Middling . 8  9  3-16 

Strict  l.uw  Middling...  9  5-16  9)4 

Middling  ....  . 9'*  9  11-16 

Good  Middling .  MR  9  15-16 

8t-rlci  Good  Middling...  10  10  8-16 

Middling  Fair .  to-ig  10  8-16 

Fair.,..; . 11  II  8-16 


Texas. 
6  15-10 

8  5-16 

H 

9  8-16 
9hi 

9  11-16 
9  15-16 
10  8-16 
10  8-16 
11  8-16 


STA1VEP. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  0-1#  I  Low  Middling.  ....  8  1-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7)4  I  Middling  .  8  15-16 


VKOKrAiiLKS.—Potaluea. -Slate,  rose,  *1  87(,*l  75:  do. 
Burbank,  (1  37c(l  68;  do,  pevrh  ss,  tier  bid,  si  .'>0:  sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bid.,  81  dVj'J  25;  sweet 
potatoes.  Jei-w,  pet- bbl,  >1  SO" 1  75.  . . . .  v  -* 

* . .  t  . 


Cabbages.  Flat, 


>’»  »  ww»n  i  -  v  .yye i 

pnlons— Conn.,  while,  pet 


.  W'WlllWIIMbinMM 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


NOW  READY!  A  New  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 


New  York,  Saturday,  January  15. 1887. 

Cattle.— Chicago  flteers,  1,953  lb,  at  t5  10;  do.  1.296  D>, 
at  (5  10:  do.  1,1,9  lb.  at  SI  .Vi;  Indiana  do,  1,331  m,  at  85; 
Kenluekv  do,  1,379  tb,  at  (ft;  Michigan  do,  1,269  lb,  at 
S  I  ill;  Chleugi)  do,  1,087  tb,  ;il  (1  in  .SHchlgau  Oxen,  MOO 
lb.  at  (4  05;  Kentucky  Cows  aud  Heifers  1 ,862  ib.at 
#<  !«'•*  Indiana  do.  l.ii'i  it.,  at  sit  85;  Kentucky  Steers, 
1371  01,  «l  •M7)g:  do.  Bulls  1,493  11.,  at.  (it  45;  Chicago 
Steers,  1,469  lb,  at  S5  2U;  do.  1,665  lb,  al  kii  Itkdo,  1.452  lb, 
Rt  *6  0.-e  Ohio  Steeps,  1,57,'  ut  i’i  Ul;  do.  l,4fW  lb,  at 
,95  10;  do,  1.525  tl,.  »!  sh  Of.;  do.  Bulls,  1 ,455  ft,,  at  23  55; 
ill),  1,136  lb,  at  S3  15;  Keutllcky  Steers  1,192  lb,  at  85  50; 
dll,  Mil  tb.  at  *5  Ml;  Oxen,  1,665  tb,  at  tl  M>;  Indiana 
Bulls, i, Hi,  th.nl  8350;  do  1,1*)  lb.  at  g3 12m.  Ohio  Steers, 
1.211  al  21  55;  do.  1,277  lb,  at  tl  6";  do,  1.823  lb,  at  (4  80; 
Chicago  do,  1.431  lb,  at  #5  »i;  do,  1381  lb,  nt$r>2ii,  Ken- 
tuelcyrlo,  IJ-lDlb,  at  (4S0:  Stng*  and  Bulls  1,364  m,  at, 
83  10;  Kentucky  Steers,  t,Gh2  it,,  at  (5  32)4,  Ohio  du,  1022 
is,  at.  •  l  li>.  oxen  and  coarse  Steers  1.5*1  lb,  ut  (4  75; 
Cows,  1,043  0t.  gr  (.555. 

shekt  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  36,224 
head  against  29,255  head  for  the  same  time  lost  week, 
uhh.  She.  p,  in  |b.  at  Ohio  Laittbs,  93  tb,  at  6Wc; 
Michigan  Hll.-ep,  s-2  tb.  at.  85  05;  Canada  Lamb*,  08  lb,  at 
%'•;  ludlunu  Sheep.  86  lb,  at  (5  83:  Kentucky  do,  114  lb, 
at  ‘5  10,  (lo.  90  tb,  at  81  *  1 1  v ,  Weslern  Slu-ep,  HI  0,,  at 
l-'te.  Ohio  Sheep,  N9  Iti,  at  #5  (10;  Western  Sheep,  Mil  tb, 
lit  5)  .(• 

noos,— Hcceipta  for  six  cla.vs,  424*1  head  against 
31, *68  head  for  i  he  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  steady  at  Y<5)^c. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  CULTURE  OF  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GARDEN; 

JPr© fusclff  illustrated.  37  K  pa  flex.  J’rice,  post-pahl,  $2.00. 

The  immense  and  unprecedented  gale  of  the  earlier  edit!,  ms  ,.f  «  Oardening  for  Profit"  indicates 
'  estimate  of  its  value  as  a  thoroughly  practical  work.  The  NEW  HOOK,  iustissued,  contains  the 
st,  of  tho  former  work,  with  large  additions  drawn  from  the  author’s  added  years  of  experience. 

OTTR.  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  0  hi  pager,)  we  send  out 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 35  s‘ 


THE  LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

CINCINNATI. 


BROAD*  CUT  EUREKA 
CENTER  DRAFT  MOWER 


8KND  TKN  CKNTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship, 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pro- 
Nerving  P'.ggH.  Established  19-15. 

No.  279  Washington  Si.,  Nexv  York  City. 

erno  Tested 


Will  Save  Farmers 
Time  and  Money. 


_  .  .  'lire  to  grow.  130  kinds 

O  ot  POTATOES,  nil  the  new 
Berry  Plants  Superior  Stock. 
<  iitulogiie  free.  It  will  pay  to  get  it. 

I-  OK  1>  A-  SoSs,  Kovrnnu.  O. 


SAW  MILLS  IP  ENGINES 

JoraU  purpose^.  An  experience  ot  thirty  years 

Dcrrnitu  ns  r.n  ntfow  t>ia  t.odi  *  * 


permits  ns  to  offer  the  best*  '  • 

Good  work  at  low  prices.  Send  for  circular  R 


'  A  l«  Ihw  only  aueeessful  Direct 

_ jH  Draft  .Mower  nianuraetnred. 

it  will  do  ar  iei.9t  one-third  more  work  than  the 
slilc-eiu  machines  with  aatne  power.  A*  the  cm 
crop  is  utilrntuplt-d,  hay  will  cure  quicker,  and 
sell  for  more  money.  Don't  fa|[  to  see  rhe 
Eureka  before  buying.  Send  for  new  1887  Cat  a 
logue.  Mention  this  paper. 

EUREK  A  MOWER  CO.,  TTtica,  N.  Y. 


HE 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton 


ANIMAL  VIJEALi. 

We  manufacture  Meal  consisting  of  Hone  and 
Meat  L rou nd  together,  to  mix  with  sort  feed. 
I  oultrymeu  mix  up  sliortx,  or  middlings  with  meal 
and  hot  water.  Our  Annual  meal  IB  lusl  the  thing  to 
go  with  It,  being  finely  ground  and  la  dry  and 
sweet.  In  [lags  of  50  and  lull  lbs.  at  two  Ceuta  per  lb. 

C.  a.  B\  R’l  r.KTT,  WORCBbBEK,  Mass. 


—  Mason  Seales, 

Iron  l.wnrs,  Seel  Bearing!,. 

Tare  Beam  »n4  Beam  Bo*  for 


Ker-rt  •i*eiL»le,  r or  fre<- price  le 
mention  thl-  paper  amt  aditic.A 

JONiS  OF  BINOH AMT9N, 
BIN  HHAJITOV,  V 


'I'le-  beet  Due  m  the  world.  Nol 
•ubject  to  Cholera.  Sold  *^1  in  1984. 

'"'“2806  lbs. 

Send  for  dlecr,  ption  of  thia  ficti¬ 
on,  breed,  alio  fowl*. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  OO. 

Cleveland,  O-,  U.S-A. 


EVERY  FARMER 

THE  BEST**  HIS  OWN 

is  the  raa.  miller 

CHEAPEST ± 


GRINDS 

FIVE  HEEIA&  TA  BEE 
U  E  A  1-,  T  f»  B  A  C  C  O 
STA  I.K *4  and  STE  »!■*, 
I)  It  IliS.  S  »'  I  C  ES, 
CHEMICALS,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars. 

A.  Rickard, i 

1  I  O  .lull u  St.,  N.  Y. 


r.  PERFECT  HATCHER 

’*  *"’  i  xsu 

PERFECT  BROADER, 

The  leading  machines  of  (lie  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  aud  raising  all  kindsof  Fonltrv.  H.  D.  Grin- 
die.  M.D..  writes:  “Out  of  47  successive*  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  heua  or  machines.  Don't  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  sec  our  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO., 

EL3UKA,  N.  Y. 


AI li cumber's  Hand  Dluuler. /or  Corn.  Deans, 
and  ii.-et  Srsd,  The  m  sTln  the  world.  Money  refund 
cd  If  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  -Send  for  circular  ami  terms. 

9*.  II.  llncoiiiher  iV  Co  ,  MTr's,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  i ion ‘1  Agents:  A.  0.  SrODDAito,  North 
Brookfield.  Mas*.;  K,  OaccK  Mason,  Utehtlcld,  Conn.; 
H.  5f.  -Muni  it  Co.,  Richmond,  V*. 


CANADA  I*.\  R  l).\Vl)p n  I  N  LEACHED 


Peaiijlmia  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

5^^'52Vr  --^,  jjfirqnhar’i  Standard  Engines  k  8iw  EiHi. 


Cheapest  fertilizer  In  u>e  Supplied  Lu  carlots,  in  bulk, 
hags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed,  >  Price  and  analy¬ 
sis  sent  free.  Address,  CH  AS.  STEVEN’S, 

Box  437.  Napauee,  Ontario,  Canada. 


8ood  for  IUostrmtsd 
Oat*lo{Q*. 


Address  A.  li.  FAUlil  ll 


Improved 

Monarch 


—  Machine. 

P;ii*‘1iii-lI  July  21, 16SV,  May  IS,  issii;  August  ;;t  i>«6. 

1  Hu*  only  pracii fill  innchlnu  In  use  lime  nmt  rx  the 
fenco  lu  tin-  Held  w  herever  waultni;  m.-ikes  i  he  best 
strong, -st,  ami  most  durable  fence  r.n-  general  use  and 
farm  and  stock  purposes;  w  eaves  any  »|*t>  picket  and 
any  size  wire.  The  fem  e  will  turn  all  -tr,ck  without 
Injury  t. ,  sum-.  For  eats  login  and  full  particular*  ad¬ 
dress  >1 .  C.  HENLEY.  -Sole  Manufacturer, 
Factory,  528  to  538  North  16th  St„  lUclunoud,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper. 


THE  BEST  MILL.  GIST  EARTH 

For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats  and  all 
Small  Crain.  Each  set  Plates  guaranteed  to  grind 
5000  to  8000  Bushels  before  wearing  out. 


THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Springfield.  0. 


BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  ID  HORSE  POWER. 

OYER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  AddresB, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfie/d,  Ohio. 

Eastern  Office:  1)0  Lib*M>  St  w«w  Y»H 


Wood,  Taber  &  Morse, 

Kntnn,  Hud Ihoii  t  o.,  N  Y,, 

Manufacturer* qf  Bu-.if-ir,  Apt  >t<utiur<u.  stationary 

and  TV  action 

steam:  etnj g-iintes 

t>f  the  liiglirst  Btandard,  In  every  respect,  of  materials 
and  \v, ,rk manslilp  \\  ere  ploui-cr*  lu  the  manufuuture 
i>f  I’rnelienll v  Horiuble  STEAM  ENCINES. 
And  with  dclerinlui-d  policy  u>  build  only  the  best 
machinery  from  the  best  laaterlnls,  and  In  the  best 
manner  or  camum  rue  t  loti  and  with  continued  improve 
merits,  have  attained  the  highest  standard  lit  excel- 
lenc>-  of  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design,  aud  cap- 
aeicy  uf  power.  Fur  a  third  of  a  centurv  have  main¬ 
tained  their  numuliictiirc. 

The  Slumlord  Portnble  uml  AgTleiilturnl 
Engine*  ol  the  orld. 

In  addition  to  our  SfANDAKD  ENGINES,  Yve  now 
offer  ih,  first  KOA  f»  KMil \K  which  1ms  tttOTKAC- 
ii, >5  rowtn  practically  and  efficiently  applied  to  the 
four  truck  wheels,  and  while  so  applied  to  each  wheel 
Independently,  the  forw  ard  axle  Itt  under  full  control 
of  the  steering  apparatus. 

Our  Patented  Improvements  provide  a 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS  &  KENNELS 


Wyn  (idol  ten,  I’ly  in  out  li  Hocks,  Pekin  Ducks  TOO  finely  bred  Chicks  for  sale.  SCOTCH  COLI-TK 
(Shepherd)  Pups,  bred  from  imported  stock.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Address 

WESLEY  B.  BARTOV,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Reference:  Editor  Rukxi.  Nkw  Youkku. 


finest  LAMINATED  BARBELS  ' 

Wo  offer  great  harcalns  In  ths  Empemr  Double  Bnrrel  Bpeeoli-loadJujr  Shot  Guns. 

They  are  the  tin  est  Guns  over  sol  il  at  the  very  low  price  at  which  we  offer  these.  Do  not  buy  a  gun 
of  any  kind  until  you  have  seen  out  list,  as  wo  can  save  you  money.  Address  at  once  for  particulars. 

CLAFLIN  &  CO.,  Duane  Street,  >lew  York  Clt.y  N.  Y, 


KOI  It-D It  I  V  EH  TH  AI  TIONIENGINE, 

w  hich  excels  all  other  fract  ion  Engines  of  eiiual  cyl¬ 
inder  dimensions  In  pulling  capacity,  and  secures  po 
altlvo  control  aud  ease  lu  steering  on  saudy,  stonv, 
slippery,  uneven  and  olherwlse  dlltlcult  ground  tu 
travel.  Descriptive  Catalogues  scut  ou  tippfietUlou. 


%.j  M 11  ATHiJisfl  ilw,  l  'JUiM-lmnffl 

jam  n 


ICE  AND  ROLLER 


SPRINGFIELD  MASS, 


“  I  set  you  down  for  a  York  State  man  be¬ 
cause  they  never  run.  I  wish  we  had  a  dozen 
of  them  in  this  district,  Things  would  bo 
better  off.  If  you  had  been  a  York  State 
man  you  would  have  gone  still  further  with 
these  school  ruffians.” 

He  paused  and  gazed  sadly  into  the  fire. 
“  York  State  is  far  away  ”  he  said  at  last.  “I 
never  shall  see  it  again.  I  never  thought  to 
spend  the  best  of  my  life  in  such  a  place  as 
this  is.  In  my  day  and  time  I  had  higher 
hopes.  I  dreamed  of  a  better  ending  of  life 
than  this.  We  should  have  been  satisfied 
with  our  little  home  in  York  State.  It  was 
humble,  I  know,  but  it  was  home,  and  we 
were  among  friends  who  loved  us.  We  lived 
iu  the  mountains.  People  in  this  rich  level 
couutry  cannot  understand  what  a  longing 
comes  to  my  heart  for  the  bleak  old  hills 
where  I  was  raised.  My  life  is  going  fast. 
I  am  only  waiting  now  for  the  end.  1  shall 
follow  my  boy,” 

The  old  man  dropped  his  head  upon  his 
breast,  Great  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  It 
is  pitiful,  this  sorrow  of  the  aged.  It  is  such 
a  hopeless  grief. 

Mrs.  Bell  male  haste  to  comfort  the  old 
gentleman. 

“  Never  mind.  Grandpa,'’  she  said  gently. 
“  You  did  what  you  thought  was  right,  and 
we  have  oue  auother  anyway.” 

Grandpa  slowly  recovered  himself.  He 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  blew  his  nose  as  evidence 
of  renewed  courage.  To  show  that  life  still 
had  its  share  of  work  for  him  he  declared  bis 
intention  of  popping  corn  enough  to  run 
the  family  through  the  evening.  Edith 
brought  him  the  popper  and  a  dish  of  corn  and 
he  hitched  his  chair  up  to  the  stove  as  happy 
as  he  had  been  miserable. 


IIRBROWNiSigS^* 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


We  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confluence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system.  It  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  ho  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  irameasnr- 
f.ble.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  .Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“little  (?)  ailments”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


FOR  CONSUMPTION,  CATARRH,  HAY 

Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  Gen¬ 
eral  DEBILITY,  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES 
OF  THE  THROAT,  LUNGS,  BLOOD  AND 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  greatest  advancement  in  the 
USE  OF  OXYGEN. 

OFFICE  AND  HOME  TREATMENT. 

I nteresti ng  Treatise  Free  by  Mail. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 
1235  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  COLLEGE  BOV’S  DIARY 


( Continued .) 


‘•Howdy  teacher?  Jest  take  a  holt  on  this 
hog  an’  help  me  carry  it,  in.” 

Mr.  Hardhack’s  voice  appeared  to  come  out 
through  bis  nose.  He  did  not  once  open  his 
mouth.  1  took  hold  ot  one  end  of  the  hog,  and 
together  we  carried  it  through  tho  house  aud 
down  into  the  cellar.  With  two  trips  we  car¬ 
ried  it  all  in.  Mr.  Hardback  gave  his  knife  a 
fresh  sharpening,  aud  stood  for  a  moment  as 
though  weighing  in  his  mind  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  should  carve  the  dead 
porker  more  thoroughly.  Edith's  voice  call¬ 
ing  us  to  supper  seemed  to  decide  him  iu  the 
negative  and  he  reluctantly  put  down  his 
knife  and  followed  me  up  stairs. 

I  was  quickly  introduced  to  the  members  of 
the  family.  Mrs.  Bell  appeared  to  be  an  in¬ 
valid.  She  sat  by  the  fire  in  au  armchair  di¬ 
recting  the  work  of  the  others.  Opposite  her 
sat  an  old  white-haired  man  who  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  >n«  as  Grandpa  Bell.  Grandma  Bell, 
a  little  wiry  woman,  w'ith  a  white  cap  that 
stood  up  straight  about  her  face,  bustled  about 
the  room  preparing  supper.  Mr.  Hardback 
had  come  over  to  kill  the  hog  for  the  family. 
The  supper  looked  so  well  that  he  seemed  glad 
to  accept  the  invitation  pleasantly  extended 
by  Mrs.  Bell.  I  was  fully  satisfied  to  wash 
at  the  sink,  but  Mr.  Hardback  felt  iu  duty 
bouud  to  walk  out  to  the  pump.  He  came 
back  with  his  face  shining  and  his  hair  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  all  directions.  He  pulled  a  square 
inch  of  comb  from  his  pocket  aud  made  an  at¬ 
tack  upou  his  hair,  trying  to  bring  it  into 
proper  shape, 

I  found  a  napkin  by  the  side  of  my  plate 
when  I  sat  down  to  the  table.  There  was  one 
for  Mr.  Hardback  too,  but  he  viewed  his  with 
considerable  suspicion,  aud  never  once  took  it 
up.  He  ate  away  iu  silence  for  a  time  and 
suddenly  turned  to  me. 

“  I  Leered  tell  you  au’  Jack  Brawn  locked 
boras  to-day.” 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  such  au  event 
had  taken  place. 

“  Dou't  ’jrtsar  ter  hev  no  bones  broke,  do 
ye?  Must  hev  sorter  laid  Jack  out.  Power¬ 
ful  cur’us  how  sech  things  work,  aiu’t  it?  I’d 
laid  ye  dowu  for  a  good  mouthful  fer  Jack. 

I  jedged  the  derestrict  ’ml  hev  ter  pass  the  rest 
o’  the  winter  sorter  patchiu'  ye  up.  Dou't 
’pear  ez  though  ye  needed  much  patchiu’.” 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  think  we  have  so  much 
trouble  at  sell  >ot,”  said  Mrs.  Bell,  from  her 
chair  by  the  fire. 

“Wall,  wall,’  saiil  Mr.  Hardback,  with  his 
mouth  lull.  “I  duuuo,  it  aiu’t  no  bad  plan 
fer  ter  git  things  broke  in.  Bear  Crick  needs 
trainin'  aud  it  'pears  like  the  master’s  gut  ’em 
under  the  whip.  Now  let  him  cut  a  slice  offen 
Deestrict  number  three  to  the  spellin'  school, 
au’  I'll  gin  him  a  recommend.  I  told  ’em  all 
the  master  war^’t  nobody’s  fool.  I  thro  wed 
in  a  chunk  fer  him  whenever  I  could.  Ye 
see,  things  comes  out  jest  ez  I  said  they 
would.” 

I  could  not  help  remembering  Mr.  Hard- 
hack's  conversation  on  the  first  day  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  I  could  well  afford  to  be  gen¬ 
erous.  Mr.  H.  finished  his  supper  at  last.  The 
food  seemed  to  render  him  good  nnturod.  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  picked  his  teeth 
with  a  large  jack  knife. 

“Wbere’d  ye  hit  Jack?”  he  asked  at  the 
peril  <  f  running  the  knife  through  his  tongue. 
“The  laws  is  sorter  strict  od  thet  pint.  Mas¬ 
ter  kiu  lick  a  boy  ez  frequent  ez  he  likes,  sos’t 
he  don’t  leave  no  mark  thet  kiu  be  seen. 
When  the  boy  kin  show  a  mark  he  kin 
have  the  master  took  up.  Thet’s  law, 
that  is,  au’  you’d  better  keep  it  in 
yer  head.  I  know  what  the  laws  is  on  all 
these  pints.  When  my  boys  was  to  home 
they  fit  the  master  right  smart.  Oue  on  ’em 
gut  a  holt  on  master’s  beard  ouc’t  au’  pulled 
out  a  plumb  handful.  I’ll  show  it  to  ye 
when  ye  cum  fer  ter  board  to  my  house.’’  Mr. 
Hardback  seemed  to  be  as  proud  of  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  powers  of  his  son  as  an  Indian 
would  be  in  showing  the  scalp  of  an  enemy. 
After  several  more  anecdotes  he  seemed  to 
finish  carving  his  teeth  properly,  and  saying 
that  he  reckoned  he’d  better  bc“goin’”  he 
stamped  himself  and  his  great  boots  out. 

I  drew  up  my  chair  to  the  stove  by  the  side 
of  Grandpa  Bell.  He  put  on  bis  spectacles 
aud  regarded  me  curiously. 

“I  guess  you  come  from  York  State  don’t 
ye?”  He  asked  after  a  careful  scrutiny. 
“That’s  where  I  come  from  an’  that’s  where 
they  raise  good  men.” 

I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I  was  not  a  “York 
State”  product.  This  seemed  to  sadden  the 
old  gentleman.  York  State  was  to  his  mind 
the  home  of  heroes — the  laud  of  brave  men. 


1,1X1  irbuortnnt.  thing*  you  nCYcrl^W  ot  tliougl 
ot  ftbou t  THJi uman  body  muimu  orgar 

How  Off.  i»  dWeate  imtuce 

How  to  avoid  pilJm^AfJifnorawf  a nd  indwtretio 
How,  to  apply  ail  /ornw  ; of  dUeai 

How  to  ewe  CroufTnui  J'/Othmu,  eu 

How  to  matejitnappy  to  tnarrUm^have  prke.  habit 

8ENdJSt1]1  n  RED,  nrHJLTT  I  I?  fp 
p&xniH « K  white,  V a  NnHUJ  I 
o*Tr  mUr  BLUE  -1JHU1  UIhlI 

Maria?  Bill  Pub.  Oo.,  129  2.  98th  St.,  Wow  Tori. 


The  Alliance  Metallic  Roof  1’nint  On.  want 
Agents  in  each  county.  F.  BEISEL,  Qleutteld,  Fa. 


\Ve  deliver  on  trial, 

I'lllly  *«  Ut't'Ullteil, 

all  metal  parts  for 
IL  S.  Standard 
3-Tun IV agon  Scabs. 
SI 5  covets  cost  of 
timbers  and  work. 
Larger  sixes  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Hhl*tratrd  book  Fit  EE 

OSCOOD  &  CO. 

m.vtuuaroN.  k.  y. 


Magnificent 
WORKS  of  ART 


UThe  greatest  offer  ever  mmle  to  subscribers  of 
an  agricultural  periodical  Every  subscriber 
(at  $1.90  ncr  year!  to  the  American  AtjricuUur- 
tit  lor  1SST  will  receive  the  above  absolutely 
free.  Canvassers  wanted  everywhere.  For  particulars, 
samples,  cic., address  U.  JUDD  (JO., 751  Broadway >N.Y. 


PATENTS 


P.  A.  LEHMANN,  Solicitor  or  Patknth,  Wanhluglon,  D.  0. 
Vo  ditrge  uulraft  patent  !»  secured,  Send  for  ClrcnUr. 


A  MON  TH  »"'i  BOARD 
it*  V  iw  *  ■  ■  for  Three  Uve 

Young  Men  or  Ladles  in  each  county. 
t\  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.  I’mt.ADM.lMUA. 


Of  Parliamentary  Practice, 

Revised  by  BON.  EDMUND  1-  CUSHING. 

The  standard  author! tv  In  nil  the  Uutteil  States.  A 
Indispensable  Handbook  Tor  every  member  of  a  dellb 
eratlve  body.  Price  75c.  For  sale  by  booksollere 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  or  price.  Address  the  Publish 
GTS, 

THOMPSON,  DROWN  dt  CO.,  Boston,  .llasH 


CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR! 

For  t-TOKIJ,  SORGHUM,  FRUIT  JEL?  -ES,  and 

■  ■■mi  has  corrugated  pan  o,doub- 

IWIAUI  L  Hny  eavaeliy;  smalt  ytup  pans 
If  111  |  l_  Ll  connected  by  siphon:  ,  easily  han- 
"*"7  died  for  cleansing, and  Interchange¬ 
able  to  distribute  wear;  automatic  regulator,  and 
other  advantages  too  numerous  u  mention.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  G.  H.  GRIMM  Si, CO.,  Hudson, O. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  was  glad  to  see  my 
letter  in  the  Rural,  aud  think  you  were  very 
kind  to  wish  nte  so  much  good,  aud  the  best  of 
it  is  it  has  all  come  true.  When  1  wrote  the 
first  time  I  had  been  sick  a  long  time  and  could 
not  walk,  now  I  am  well  and  strong.  I  will 
soon  be  eight  years  old,  and  weigh  Til1.,  pounds. 

I  promised  to  write  about  our  chestnuts,  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens.  This  was  not  a  good  year 
for  chestnuts,  we  only  had  ?L0  worth  from  our 
tree,  of  large  ones.  We  got  35  cents  a  quart. 
Our  turkey  eggs  did  not  hatch  very  well. 
Maomja  did  not  raise  many  chickens,  she  had 
to  take  care  <>f  me.  We  have  a  new  baby,  a 
little  girl :  we  call  her  Cidney.  Papa  named 
her  for  our  grandma,  his  mother.  She  came 
the  23d  of  9th  month.  We  are  tom-  girls  now, 
and  Mamma  is  proud  of  us.  The  Rural 
flower  seeds  grew;  the  poppies  were  very  odd, 
they  looked  like  great  balls  of  cotton,  aud  the 
nasturtiums  were  lovely.  The  cantaloupes  and 
melons  were  good,  but  the  corn  is  not  a  good 
kind  for  this  part  of  the  country.  We  had 
very  nice  strawberries;  they  lasted  almost 
four  weeks.  We  had  a  great  many  raspber¬ 
ries.  Our  doctor  wanted  Mamma  and  1  to  go 
to  the  seashore,  so  Papa  took  us  to  Ocean 
Grove;  we  were  there  a  week.  Papa  took  us 
all.  We  had  a  good  time.  Wc  drove  to  Long 
Branch  and  saw  where  Gen.  Grant  lived  (Mrs. 
Grant  was  there)  aud  where  President  Gar¬ 
field  died.  Long  Branch  is  a  beautiful  place, 
away  up  above  the  ocean,  with  steep  steps 
down  to  tbe  water.  The  grass  grows  like 
velvet  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  We  bought 
some  beautiful  shells.  Come  and  see  us  aud 
you  shall  have  some  of  them,  and  I  will  tell 
you  more  about  our  trip.  I  saw  a  monkey  at 
Long  Branch,  the  first  I  ever  saw;  he  was 
dressed  up  like  a  little  boy.  Papa  has  3S 
cows,  a  lot  of  calves  aud  53  pigs  and  six 
horses.  We  sell  over  four  tons  of  butter  a 
year.  I  am  to  have  a  calf  of  my  own  as  soon 
as  I  am  a  little  older,  aud  feed  it  myself. 
Sister  Mary  and  I  sell  the  squabs,  we  get  40 
and  00  cents  a  pair  for  them.  We  have  a 
teacher  and  go  to  school  at  home:  it  is  very 
nice.  1  would  like  to  have  a  nice  dog. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  maggie  sharplkss. 

[That  is  a  good  family,  I  think.  No  wonder 
your  Mamma  is  proud  of  you.  When  I  eouie 
that  way  I  shall  surely  call.  I  think  the  calf 
will  be  nicer  than  a  dog. — TL  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  1  read  the  letters  of 
the  Cousins  and  have  often  wished  to  be  one, 
so  I  now  apply  for  admission.  Our  farm  lies 
on  a  high  hill  about  2}.}  miles  from  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Norwich  aud  Worcester  with  Prov¬ 
idence  and  Hartford  Railroads.  It.  is  called 
Black  Hill— a  name  given  it  by  Indians.  The 
top  is  reached  through  a  winding  avenue  of 
maple  trees  now  over  100  years  old.  The  line 
extends  about  three-lourtbs  of  a  mile  from 
the  top.  A  lino  view  is  obtained,  as  over  30 
spires  can  be  counted  in  a  fair  (lay,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  ocean  is  sometimes  seen. 
Through  the  valley  on  the  west  Hows  the 
Quiuebuug,  a  river  which  rises  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  We  ruise  u  great  many  small  fruits 
aud  garden  vegetables  for  the  surrounding 
market,  and  sometime  I  will  write  and  tell 
you  about  the  varieties  that  we  have. 

Canterbury,  Conn.  Fannie  e.  brown. 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Your  linos  are  where  you  put  them— not  mule; 
horses’  feet.  One  agent  soul  12  doz.  in  live  days 
one  dealer  sold  six  do*.  In  15  days.  Samples 
worth  81.50  PUEE.  Write  for  terms. 

IS.  E.  BREWSTER.  Ilolly,  Mich 


HOLE  DIGGER 

Thr  Grcntcvt  LABOH-S  A  VI. VO  tool  over 
ll.U'Uloi  for  dleulMi:  holr.  In  III"  ground.  Thi* 
m.vhlno  work*  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE, 
,  mid  L  unlike  any  thins  In  tho  market.  Wo 
elnlm  far  thU  to*, It  l"t  Th*t  onecxndij 

from  TWO  to  rilltEE  HUN  OR  ED.  hole* 

two  foot  drnntn  nnu  ilnr,  I'd.  That  it  will  dig 
hole*  liny  SIZE  <-r  DEPTH  rr-inlrod,  »o5 
wlllxrork  r iircu,vfu!U  In  VEItV  HARD  or 
ROUGH  cround  wbw„  oilior  digger*  »n<l 
anger.*  will  not  work  at  alt.  -'id.  Yon  *t»nd  up 
sindgbi  whllo  uxinglt.  OODOCQumdy  no  back* 
.  breaking  work.  CJ7*  It  will  pav  you  lorend 
|  f,„  do*crlplW«  clreutnr  aud  ptloe*  to  P.  J. 
I  COLE  A  CO.,  Buc'r.wr*  to  Cole  A  Fleming, 
I  *r.,*-  a.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


SEND  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
HEAVY  and  LIGHT  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE  Harness, 
manufactured  from  best  Oak  Leather  all  hand-made, 
at  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumers 

KING  A  OO..  tbveto,  Tioga  Oo..  N.  Y. 


to  sell  nur  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Terms 
free.  .1.  M.  MITTEN  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SITUATION  WASTED.  A  thoroughly  competent, 
reliable  and  experienced  man  would  undertake  the 
management  of  a  largo  farm;  best  or  reference  given; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address  nr  cull  upon 

Warren  H.  Wilflrick,  Blaibstown,  N.  .1. 


LOOK 

HERE 


HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Send 
for  illustrated  pricelist,  it  will  pay  you. 
Big  discount  tor  early  orders. 

JACOB  K  El L lilt.  Box  814,  Marlon,  O. 


what  is  being  done  selling  our  Stove  Pipe  Shelves. 
A  sample  of  many  letters. 

.1.  E.  si i  Kim  no  A-  Co.  Oenth  ntin :  I  am  doing 
splendidly;  look  III  orders  in  a  days  And  to-day 
called  at «  houses  and  sold  IOsIicIvps.  Dec.  17, 1886. 
Yours  truly,  Wm,  kervis  PliUo,  Ills. 
(Id  shelves  In  It  hours  Is  a  profit  of  17.50.)  Send 
for  catalogue,  terms,  etc.,  all  free.  Send  40  cents 
and  begin  work  at  once. 

.1.  IC.  SHEPARD  A  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BOTSFORD  H  KOTSFOlin  WAfidN  BOLSTER  Sl'UIUi 
WACOM  SPRING  l£  Raises  spring  hoard  only  live  in- 
rhe-.  N'r  rung, .Stmpff  and  Durable. 
. -  TS — '  — ,,r  Kllic  I,.,  dealers  or  address 
I  —  ■ — =-  I'uuii'nq  A  rrnr.nn,  l.ark|iurl,  X.  V. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Save  timpani  tnency  by  whig  Itolt'*  tclpbratcd 


s\  FltKF.!  Circulars  and  prices  of  tho  only 

I  IT  •  ‘  HAY  CARRIERS  that,  run  right  or 

l—i,  IU-  — Vl  ■-  without  changing  any  thing. 

inS-rtl - The  last  ||  a  V  EDDIfC  etc.,  to  bo 

AT  'pia>  found.  I1A1  rllnlYO  Send  foi 

Vsp/  SPECIAL  CIDIICDC  Where  wo 

Afiy  oyntBTo  rAitHILilOlinvo  no 

JL  ra  PAY  AGENTS  SSSMS 

OltoitN  BROS.,  Box  a,  *70.  MARION,  OHIO. 


Larger  Size,  *25.  8ingle  Forge,  *10 

Blupkmlllis’  Tools,  Hunt)  Drills,  Ac, 
HUL  I  M  10.  CO.,  7  ITp.oral  May,  CIctpIuu.I,  0. 


liniUlC  STUDY.  Book  keeping.  Business  Forms 
ll  U  ITI  L  penmanship.  Arithmetic,  short- hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

IIRYANT  A  STRATTON'S,  Ilntlnlo.  N.  Y. 


speeches.  Selections,  etc.,  and  ageute’  new  Sample 
Cards  for  a  2c  stamp.  Gn  in  &  lino..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


WE  WANT  YOU! 

or"  woman  needing 
profitable  employment  to  represent  us  In  every 
county.  Salary  jtti>  (or  mouth  and  expenses,  or  a 
large  commission  on  sales  if  prefyrT.nl.  Goods  staple. 
Every  one  buys.  Oullk  and  pnnieiilars  Free. 

STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


[  Sample  I  ook  of  beautiful  curds,  14  Gurney 
12  tricks  in  magic.  (Jiti  A I  hum  verses.  All  for 
n  3c.  Stamp.  STAR  CARO  CO.,  Btatlon  15,  Ohio. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample1  Cards f  all 

fora  2c.  stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  OIL.  Cadiz,  O. 


PURE  MILK. 

.  WARREN 

^MILK  BOTTLES 


Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  tor  2c.  Hu  t.  C.uto  Co..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


General  Advertising  Kates  of 

THE  RURAL  NOW  -YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

J7ir  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respect  fully  informed  that  any  uorrespotuienee 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms,  trill  prove 
futile. 

Orpin  kit  Y  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  ( this 

sized  type,  li  Hues  to  the  inch) . .  .80 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wl'hln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yeurly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  . . . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Ado per 

line,  iniulon  leaded . . . . . . cent*. 


\  Patented  March  22d,  lbKO. 

\  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
.  W  of  Milk  In  nil  Cities 
and  Tonns.f' 

A  lONO'NCEDEO  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  WHITEMAN, 
T3  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THIS  B0YTl.it1 
(OBI 

.NOfttUiSNCBl 


FOR  ALL.  #30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free.  P.O.  VICKERY,  Augusta.  Maink. 


who  ha*  onrn  ehavetl 

WITH  GENUINE 
YANKEE  fOAP  will 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorker  is: 

Hlnglc  copy,  per  year  . . . . #2.00 

•*  •*  Six  months . . .  1-10 

Groat- Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  por  year,  post-paid .  #3.04  (12».  bd.) 

Frauee. . . . . . .  8.04  <  i6(*  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . . .  4.09i29(^  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-ofllce  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
a*  second  class  mall  matter. 


ever  lie  wltuoutit. 

1 1  softens  tho 
heard,  eoothes  tho 
ekin.  He  lather  ia 
h  -avy  arid  does  not 
d i  on  the  face.  It 
hi  i  no  equal.  All 
Druggists  keep  ll. 
A  ,  oitl  Imitations. 
Trial  Sample  by 
Mail,  12  cts. 

Tho  J.  B.  Williams  Co., 

Glastonbury^  Conn. 

Formerly  Williams  &  Bros.,  Manchester,  1840. 


S  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAPJ 

Nnaulortuesd  at  J 

MANCHESTER  CO^JTX# 

wiLLmrsAvmmms 

CHtMIsnAHOAPtUHtrARICS,  J 


PERSONALS. 


back  from  that  last  fatal  charge,  they  knew 
that  the  confederacy  was  doomed.  Should 
the  charge  ever  have  been  made  (  There  is 
evidently  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  are 
vivid  and  clear.  The  short  stories  in  this 
number  are  better  than  usual.  As  a  rule  we 
do  not  consider  the  Century  stories  a  strong 
feature,  aud  we  must  confess  to  a  lack  of 
ability  to  fully  appreciate  all  of  Frank  R. 
Stockton’s  efforts.  The  new  cover  is  both 
unique  and  attractive. 

In  Tex  Dollars  Enough  (Houghton,  Miff¬ 
lin  &  (Jo.,  Boston,  Mass.),  some  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  is  given.  The  work  is  really  a  lecture  on 
the  science  of  good  cooking  strung  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  story  so  clumsily  that  the  bones 
are  all  visible.  We  advise  all  who  enioveood 


Alice  Oates,  the  comic  actress,  died  at  her 
father’s  bouse  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day. 

Secretary  Lamar’s  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Holt,  at  Macon,  Georgia,  took  place  at  10 
A.  M.,  on  the  nth  of  January. 

Senator  Conger's  friends  say  that  he  will 
leave  the  Senate  Chamber  poorer  than  when 
he  entered  it  six  years  ago. 

Phil.  D.  Armour,  the  Chicago  millionaire, 
is  said  to  contemplate  the  removal  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  business  plant  from  that  city  to  St. 
Paul. 

Catholic  Bishop  Ireland,  of  Minnesota, 
tersely  remarks:  “A  laborer  earniug  two  or 
three  dollars  a  day  cannot  support  his  family, 
a  church  aud  a  saloon.” 

It  turns  out  that  Senator  Logan  had  $50,000 
worth  of  unincumbered  property  in  Illinois, 
The  fund  for  his  widow  amounts  to  over 
$50,000.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
granted  her  a  pension  of  $2,000  a  year.  His 
life  insurance  was  $5,000. 

At  the  New  Year’s  Day  reception  in  the 
White  House  Mrs.  Cleveland  again  was  the 
central  figure,  shaking  hands  firmly  and 
heartily  with  all  who  called  upon  her,  whether 
white  or  black,  and  irradiating  the  scene  with 
her  winning  smile  and  bright  eyes. 

M  hen  Senator  Stanford  goes  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  he  deposits 
$50,000  at  a  local  bank  an  1  be  and  his  wife 
check  against  it.  If  anything  remains  at  the 
end  of  the  sessiou,  it  is  left  as  a  nest-egg  for 
the  next  year’s  expenses.  As  a  general  thing 
nothing  remains. 

Mrs.  Logan  was  married  to  her  late  hus¬ 
band  in  her  10th  year,  after  she  bad  braved 
the  hardships  of  frontier  and  mining  life,  and 
been  of  great  service  to  her  father,  the  gallant 
Captain  John  M.  Cunningham.  Her  great¬ 
grandfather,  her  father  and  her  husband  were 
soldiers  in  the  United  States  Army.  Her 
people  and  Logan’s  were  bitterly  "seeesh'’  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 


A  handsomer  and  more  readable,  low-price,  illus¬ 
trated,  family  magazine  than  this 


YheT  Montwue 


was  never  published.  Each  number  is  brimful  of 
tile  brightest  short  stories  and  sketches,  the  most 
interesting  travels  and  adventures  and  the  liveliest 
brief  articles  on  science,  literature,  history,  political 
economy,  etc.,  *hat  money  ran  procure.  The  ablest 
writers  in  America  and  Europe  contribute  to  its 
pages.  Its  illustrated  articles  and  full-page  engrav¬ 
ings  arc  the  finest  published. 


TtieYouNG  Folks 


is  a  department  of  short  stories,  sketches,  etc., 
etc.,  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  while 


THEHoUSEHOLD 


is  devoted  to  articles  by  competent  writers  on 
fashion,  etiquette,  cooking,  the  care  of  the  house, 
the  management  of  children,  etc.  It  is  The  only 
Magazine  that  never  contain*  lon*£ 
anti  tedious  articles,  and  that  can  be 
read  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
with  unabated  interest  by  everybody. 

The  subscription  price  is  $(2.5(1  per  year,  with 
either  the  Shannon  fetter  aud  Bill  Fileor 
the  Shannon  Sheet- T! lisle  Binder  (price 
$2.25  each!  free  to  every  subscriber.  The 
1  >rmer  is  indispensable  to  all  business  men.  physi¬ 
cians,  clergymen^  lawyers,  housekeepers  and  farm¬ 
ers.  The  latter  is  invaluable  to  all  persons  having 
sheet  music.  Read  full  description  in  previous  issue. 


$10  a  week.  The  book  is  a  history  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  a  young  housekeeper  who  lived  near 
the  city  in  a  furnished  house  for  which  no  rent 
was  paid,  and  whose-  husband  earned  $1,200 
per  year,  with  no  great  desire  to  save  any  of 
it.  While  there  are  many  young  housekeepers 
who  live  happily  aud  well  in  far  humbler  clr- 

can  fiud 


PERCHERONS 


cumstances  than  these,  yet  n 
help  aud  suggestions  iu  this  book. 


W.  T.  WALTERS  &  CO. 

Have  decided  to  Sell  their  Entire  Stock  of  IMPORTED 
PERCHERONS,  and  those  of  their  own  breeding,  at 
PUBLIC  SALE,  without  reserve,  on  the 

10th  of  MARCH  next, 

At  their  FARM  In  BALTIMORE  COUNTY. 
Catalogues  ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Address  16  Chamber  of  (  iiiiitnerce. 

Baltimore,  lid. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  beautifully 
illustrated  articles  on  Asia  Minor,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Constantinople,  the  P.iiaccs  of  Fmr.e.  Paly  and 
Austria,  the  Lighthouse  Service.  California  etc. 
As  there  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  in  Russian 
literature,  The  Cosmopolitan  will  contain  transla¬ 
tions  from  such  writers  as  Count  Tolstoi,  Th.  Dos- 
toivsky  and  M  Gogol.  The  stories  from  the  French 
and  German  wiU  be  the  finest  written.  Everybody 
will  want  to  read  e*SI«m»r  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  deliciously  humorous  story  ever  published. 
The  scientific,  literary  and  historical  articles  will  be 
of  great  and  permanent  value. 

Send  20c  for  Sample  Copy.  Agents  Wanted. 
SCHLICHT  &  FIELD  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEAVSTANDS. 


This  is  the 
only  j  lerfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
from  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  lias 
a  perfectly  fit¬ 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
1  as  tau  tly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 


French  Republic.  There  is  an  able  article 
on  our  Coast  Defences.  The  stories  are  unusu¬ 
ally  strong.  The  management  seems  bent 
upon  securing  the  services  of  uew  and  par¬ 
tially  untried  authors.  We  are  glad  of  it. 
We  believe  the  best  work  in  literature  is  to  be 
done  by  the  bright,  fresh  minds  that  must 
make  a  reputation  and  not  ride  upon  one. 
The  opening  portion  of  Seth's  Brother’s  Wife 
impresses  us  strongly.  We  have  rarely  seen 
a  more  powerful  aud  heartless  description  of 
what  farm  life  ought  not  to  be,  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  few  pages  given  to  this  story. 
Evidently  written  bv  one  who  hates  country 
life,  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  those  w  ho 
believe,  yes,  know,  that  true  comfort  aud 
real  happiness  can  be  found  in  the  country. 
We  sec  no  reason  why  such  a  story  as  “Iu 
Mexico”  should  ever  be  printed.  The  world 
would  be  better  off  without  such  literature. 


wf  I  7/OT  be  quickly  and 

thoroughly 

Exrrastraln- 

patented.  ers  can  be  ob¬ 

tained  at  any  time. 

The  Pali  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  in  all 

I  respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Aleuts  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  la  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price  vine 
Tube.  25 cents;  Five  Tubes.  »L0U.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &,  DOW, 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  January  Harper’s  is  an  excellent-  num¬ 
ber.  All  the  leading  magazines  are  discussing 
methods  of  protecting  our  sea  coasts.  All 
seem  agreed  that  a  Hoot  of  swift  iron-olad  ves¬ 
sels  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  be  at,  all  appre- 
hetisi  ve  of  war.  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed  describes 
the  French  navy  in  Harper’s, 
created  a  powerful  navy  in  n 

Much  has  been  written 
of  New  Orleans  of  late 


DoYou  Want  It? 


We  have  sold  this  gun  for  $19.  and  have  very  many 
testimonials  expressing  entire  Kiclefitttitftl.  We  want 
I  00,000  more  subscribers  for  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  and  for  the  next 
Thirty  Days  make  the  following  unprecedented 


France  has 
remarkably 


8  SUBSCRIPTIONS  clour 

regular  price*  $  1 .50  ffi  9  B 

per  t/ear,  WILL  SECURE  U  ■■■  ■ 
for  the  aaiier  ONE  of  t^ess  ■  at 

MAGNIFICENT  DOUBLE-  m T«HJ  H 
BARREL  BREECH-LOAD-  VLUIUi 

_ INS  SHOT-GUNS. 

chb  guaranteed  ’  nea 

If  this  Gun  does  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
can  be  returned  to  ns. 

OFFICIAL  EJiDORSEMENT. 

The  A-’ieri-  'n  Affri -si? t* ids?  is  i»ip  nnlv  agricultural 
po:  Unheal  ever  indorsed  by  the  IT.  S.  GoTertment. 

The  10th  Ccn*ns,  Vol.  8,  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  cun  tains  the  following  : 

The ;A mericei n  Agriculturist  is  especially  worthy  of 
mentiun,  because  of  the  remarkable  snccess  that  has 
attended  the  unique  and  untiring  efforts  .if  its  pro¬ 
prietors  to  increase  anil  extend  its  cirenk.tiou.  Its 
contents  arc  duplicated  every  month  for  a  German 
edition,  which  also  circular's  wM.Cv. 

This  Periodical  enters  the  j/ithTE.UR  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  with  the  abh-st  4L|w  Agricultural  and  Hor¬ 
ticultural  writers  in  tile  w  rhi.  Sample  Copies 

aud  Uinvasser*’  Outfits  fnralsheu  free.  Address, 


short  space  of  time, 


$6.00 

Each  for  BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  bred  from  Proctor's 
Prize-winning  Stock,  farrowed  Oct.  10th,  1SST.  Can  be 
registered.  >111. BROOK  FARM, 

WYCKOFF,  X.  J. 


yet  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  finds  something  new  to  tell  about  this 
dreamy  old  city.  The  pictures  descriptive  of 
life  in  the  French  quarters  are  beautifully 
true  to  the  originals.  It  would  be  well  if 
everybody  could  go  to  New  Orleans.  They 
could  see  hundreds  of  ways  of  making  life 
easy  and  delightful,  aud  thousands  of  lazy, 
shiftless  methods  to  be  avoided  when  they 
xveut  home.  The  stories,  Narka,  Martha 
Reids’  Lovers  and  Spnnghaveu  are  good.  The 
first  is  a  queer  story  of  Russian  life,  a  life  so 
little  understood  by  Americans.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  that  a 
series  of  papers  on  Campaigning  With  The 
Cossacks  has  been  begun.  These  Co-sacks, 
strange  children  of  the  desert,  are  well  wor¬ 
th}-  a  place  in  literature.  E.  P.  Roe,  iu  The 
Home  Acre  tells  about  the  kitchen  garden. 
We  fail  to  see  how  a  city  man  can  read  these 
articles  without  being  made  a  little  homesick. 
The  editor  of  Harper's  well  expresses  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  American  people  in  his  remarks 
concerning  the  statue  of  Liberty.  He  justly 
criticises  Julian  Hawthorn  for  his  imperti¬ 
nence  in  publishing  a  private  conversation 
with  James  Russell  Lowell.  Mr.  Howells  has 
some  true  things  to  say  about  Christmas 
stories. 


gUi.ocrUaueous  ^Uvtrtitfng, 


A  For  iu  ue  far  You. 

All  is  new;  capital  not  needed;  you  are  started  free. 
Both  sexes:  all  ages.  Wherever  you  Jive  you  should 
at  ouee  write  to  Hallott  ,H  OO.,  Portland.  Maine;  they 
will  send  you  free,  full  information  about  work  you 
eau  do  and  llveat  hotuc,  earning  thereby  from  So  to 
S-'5  and  upwards  daily,  from  i  lie  first  start.  Some  have 
made  over  g.Vi  ut  a  day .  The  best  chance  ever  known 
by  working  people.  Now  is  the  time— delay  not. 


215.00 

Nine  Hens  and  one  Cocker-1  of  either  White  or  Brown 
LEGHORNS, flue  bred  stock.  PEKIN  DUCKS,  si  each. 

MIL LBROOK  POULTRY  YARDS, 

WYCKOFF,  N.  J. 


WYANDOTTES —Beautiful  Dark  Birds,  at  $1 
tch.  J.  T.  COTHRAN.  GREENWICH,  X.  Y. 


JfdlSKT  Hi: II,  blU.MMNI,d 
lK^.irr  Vthlir,  Hcrk.binr  A  l.rk 
shirs  Mgx.  Southdown,  tul.— uld 
ami  Oi for, I  li.iwn  Shrepand  l.&inh, 
'Srolrj,  fflll.y  Shvphrrsi  Doas  ol 
Fmey  Poultry.  Seud  furtatan.re* 
H .  A  i'LKK  tHSvPXX  A  CO.PMI it 


ADI/ANCAC  Mild  Climate.'  Good  Lauds!  Va- 
HniXHRgKo  ricty  of  PRODUCTS.  Low  Pricks! 
Easy  Tkiixs!  Map*  ami  Cbeulans  FREE. 

Titos.  Essex,  Land  Cotn’r,  Little  Roek.  Ark. 


1  will  answer  Inquiries  of  persons  desiring  to  engage 
In  Stock  Raising  ou  the  basis  of  free  or  cheap  land. 
Feeding  unnecessary.  Investment  will  pav  12  per 
cent,  per  annum.  G.  \Y.  McIIAkDY'. 

AUSTIN,  NEVADA, 


No.  U6?2;  Sire  Orange  Peel, 
P.  2Si;  Dam  King’s  Fertile, 


HIPPARCHUS 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE.  Improved  Of  Unimproved 
Minnesota  Lands,  for  Registered  Jersey  or  Short  Horn 
Cattle.  Address  K.  L  Murray.  Owatouna.  Minnesota. 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $!5£reec/>/oao'er  “  $9.50 

Alt  kind*  Gobs  guaranteed  lower  than 
elsewhere.  Send  estop  tor  illu«ir»ied 
catalogue.  POWELL  A  CLEMENT, 
1  SO  U&lil  SC.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOB  SALE.  FLORIDA. 

Thirty  Acres  of  Choice  ORANGE  LAN  O,  12  miles 
south  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  at  Orange  Park,  three- 
quarters  or  a  mile  from  Rt.  John's  River,  a  quarter  of 
a  nnh  from  H.  R  station  Northern  settlement. 

Address  EDWARD  UAH. AH. 

2  W  NORTH  2D  sr„  Pill  LA.,  PA. 


L  iLkir  00  causes,  and  a  new  and  sueeess- 
irflrflr.™  f  1,1  F  I  R  L  at  your  own  home,  by 
|wBl  llkUViw  who  was  deaf  tweutv-eighc 
U  years  Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  h In  three  mouths, 
mid  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application.  T.  s«.  PAGE, 

No.  U  West  Jlst  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS &M  ILLS 

For  Sale  A  Exchange, 

FREE  Catalogue. 


IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHEltS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  this  season.'  — Dr.  ’arrington,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  .station.  N\  J. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up! !  up! Dudley  Miller 
Esq.,  i  'swego,  S.  Y. 

Y  oung  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Cair.  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  Calves'  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business,  G.  \V.  THOMPSON  JL  SON, 

Stilton.  N.  J..  P.  R.  R. 


If.  It.  CHAFFIN  dk  CO.,  Ric-hmoui 


CONSUMPTION 

(cava*  positive  remedy  for  the  Above  disease;  by  Its  u 


CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS 


The  jgixoiip  feature  of  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine  at  tbi^ime  is  the  Life  of  Lincoln  which 
is  appefFlug  in  monthly  instalments,  in 
many  respects  this  is  the  most  remarkable 
biography  of  modern  times.  Americans  are 
never  tired  of  muling  about  the  "ideal  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen.”  His  life  will  always  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  truly  representative  one.  An  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  every  strong,  earnest,  honest 
and  thoughtful  American  boy  can  make  of 
himself.  The  present  biography  gives  us  a 
clear  insight  into  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character  aud 
life.  He  was,  in  many  respects,  au  ordin¬ 
ary  man.  lie  never  lost  his  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people  because  he  never  grew 
away  from  them.  Aside  from  being  an  able 
study  of  Lincoln’s  character  and  life,  the  bi¬ 
ography  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
to  our  history  that  has  recently  appeared. 
The  story  of  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg  is 
well  told  in  the  January  Century.  This  day 
was  great  with  fate,  When  Lee’s  soldiers  ran 


thousands  of  cases  of  tint  wore:  kind  and  <>r  n-ng  s’  anding 
have  been  cure, 1  Indeed,  so  strain:  U  mv  r  a!  tn  lr.  Us  efficacy 
I  T'VO  Born. K9  FKEK,  together  withaVAL- 

UARLK  TKi.ATTbK  cn  fh.L*  c!S60ft»*i, :  .<  vnv  snfforer.  Give  ex- 
press  tf.fi  address.  Dli.  T.  A.  SL0C  l  M,  lsi  Pearl  St  N.  Y 


"•  U h In  three  miles  of  ALEXANDRIA.  LA. 

Rich  Sou,.  IIkaLTHV  Cuiutk  Two  Railroads.  Si  6 
to  SBO  per  Acre.  Correspond  with 

HOIST.  S.  DAY, 

50  UNION  s I'UEEi.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

I^^^ELASTiG  TRUSS 


M *#/./.  .rukN  Prti  «  //K.Vfi 

Package*  Hailed  lor  50e.  and  $1. 

5  Boxes.  i2.  Ill  Boxes.  $3.  25  !»■  Ivrgs,  Sb.2b.  By  Ex¬ 

press  or  freight. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

C.  N.  Crittenton.  N.  Wm.  Henry  Mnule,  Phlln.;  J. 
C.  Long,  Jr..  N.  Y  ;  Parker  A  Wood.  Boston;  Jos.  Greek 

6  Sous,  Boston:  Geo.  A.  Kelly  A  Co.,  Piusburgh.  Pa.: 
Western  Chemical  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  John  Angluni  A 
Co.,  Denver.  Col.,  Geo.W.Wleksou.tCo  .  sail  Franefceo, 
Cal.;  Plant  seed  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Richardson  Drug  Co.. 
St.  Louis;  J.  M.  McCulloughs'  Sous,  Clueiumitl,  Ohio; 
T,  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  Va. 

F.  U.  ts turteya nt .  Prop  , 

llnrllord,  C'oun. 


r  vegetables,  with  delightful  climate,  is  a  fast-mail 
station  on  the  north  and  south  railway 
TRUNK  LINK.,  Si  miles  smith  of  Jacksonville,  aud  has 
a  complete  system  of  water  works  and  sewerage.  An 
excellent  hotel  is  now  open.  Lots  for  Sale  on  jeason- 
able  terms.  Address  SKY  1  LLK  t'O..  Seville,  Fla. 
MASON  Ol’ Nil,  President,  35  Wall  St..  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  M  ASON,  See’y  and  Trims.,  Seville,  Fla. 


Has  a  l  ad  different  from  ail 
others.  Is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  TUilin  csnter.adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
bodv  while  the  ba  1 1  ia  the  enp 

firesses  back  >he  intes- 
ines  just  as  a  person 
dO®9  With  the  finger.  With  ’.Ight  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  duy  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain  It  ia  easy,  durable  and  chean.  Sent  b»  mail.  Cir- 
cnlare  fret  EUgl.KSTOJ  TEISS  CO.,  Odeoco,  Hi. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SENSIBLE 

TRUSS 


Best.  Hate  her 

■  0S  &ARTH. 
Hatches  Ducks. Turkeys. 

Geese  and  Chickens. 
ReceLved  First  I'renilnm 
where  exhibited. 

Send  for  Circular. 

ANDREWS’ 

Hatclier  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Ku kal  n.-Y'. 


New  Price  List  just  Issued  for  Free  Distribution 
Over  200  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State  fully  described. 

UE4I.  U.  S\OVEIl, 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOAN  AGENT, 

103  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


When  I  say  cura 


....  ...  _  Jo  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  lor  a 
time  end  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
L  have  ,.:-uia  the  disease  of  PITS,  KP1 1.Kl'SY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  Lie  , .mg  Mii.iv.  1  warrant  mv  remedy  toeure 
the  worst  cases.  Buy  ansa  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for 
net  now  receiving  n  cine.  Send  at  one  •  (or  a  treatise  and  a 
Freo  Dottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Utvo  Kxprosa  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  yon  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  l  will  cure  you. 

Address  Pr.  H.  O.  ROOT,  1SS  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


V irgluia  Farms.— Mild  Climate.  Cheap  Hornet. 

Bend  foriCircular.  A.  0.BL1S8,  Centralla,  Va. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 


ROOF 


PEDCHERON  HORSES. 

Island.  Home  Stuck  Farm,  Qrasse  Isle, 
Mich.— 200  to  select  from,  latest  Import¬ 
ation  Arrived  Aug.  12th ; 
lr,  uorsoimliy  selected  in 
Fraud1  t>v  on*-  of  the 
S5S»»|g2*3l  ilf"-  All  stork  register 
gStij&Es.-rNa.rT  '’it  In  French  ami  Allicr 
j&Sjftla '.  'it/  pY  trail  Stud  Hoolw.  Wo 
• ^  "aB  Li!  will  Ill  a  to  It  to  your  a<l 
mM  vantage  todoal  with  us. 
._.  W3j  H  Large  Illustrated  cloth 
"f  '.a  ■  m  hound  <  iit;iloi*ui'  free  by 
pr~  ■  -  A  iBL?  mail.  Address  sAVa.?E& 

...  ,a>ifc  " FabNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  RESTORING  of  WORN-OUT  LANDS 


[From  The  Connecticut  Farmer,  June  12,  1880.] 

THE  WORK  OF  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

It  was  our  fortune,  the  other  day,  to  visit  the  farm  of  Mr.  Newton  Osborn,  of 
Newington,  nntl  especially  to  note  the  seven-acre  field,  the  history  of  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  Mapes  Company’s  pamphlet  for  the  present  year.  AVe  had 
heard  of  the  splendid  crop  of  clover  and  timothy  upon  it  this  season,  and  felt  a  natural 
desire  to  see  for  ourselves  just  what  had  been  accomplished.  The  picture  had  not  been 
overdrawn.  We  doubt  whether  a  better  crop  of  the  same  size  can  be  found  in  Hart¬ 
ford  County.  Iu  company  with  Mr.  Osborn  we  went  around  it,,  and  went  through  it, 
noting  the  few  light  spots  where  a  slightly  different  treatment  had  been  followed,  and 
noting  as  well  that  outside  of  this  acre  there  was  everywhere  a  rank  and  thick  growth, 
considerably  more  than  knee  high,  thoroughly  occupying  the  ground,  and  promising  a 
yield,  we  judge,  of  not  less  than  two  tons  to  the  acre  at  the  first  mowing.  A  good 
many  farmers  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  see  it. 

The  field  lies  at  the  foot  of  Cedar  Hill,  on  a  by-road,  which  seems  hardly  more 
than  a  cow-path  as  we  enter  it  from  the  main  road  which  leads  from  Hartford  to  New¬ 
ington,  but  which,  running  nearly  due  south,  meets  the  road  running  east  from  New¬ 
ington  Centre.  If  there  was  any  poorer  land  in  the  State,  outside  of  Wallingford 
Plains,  when  he  began  with  it  eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Osborn  declares  that  he  does  not 
know  where  to  find  it.  It  had  been  cropped  with  rye  year  after  year,  until  it  seemed 
entirely  worn  out,  and  principally  useful  to  hold  the  world  together. 

We  are  dcaliug  simply  with  historic  facts  when  we  say,  what  some  people  will  find 
it  very  hard  to  believe,  that  this  field  has  been  brought  from  this  state  of  worthlessness 
to  its  present  fertile  condition  entirely  through  the  use  of  commercial  manures.  Since 
1870.  when  the  treatment  began,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  barn-yard  manure,  except 
some  lieu  manure  in  the  hill,  in  1881,  when  the  piece  was  planted  to  corn,  has  been 
used.  Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Osborn  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  the  Mapes  Pota¬ 
to  Manure  in  comparison  with  a  barn  yard  compost,  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory 
that,  he  has  adhered  to  this  policy  ever  since,  varying  it  only  in  1884  to  the  extent  of 
trying  a  rival  brand  on  one  acre,  with  much  less  satisfactory  results.  The  field  was 
seeded  down  in  that  year,  and  no  fertilizer  has  been  since  applied,  excepting  one  bag 
(200  lbs.)  per  acre  of  the  “Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  Light  Soil”  as  a  top- 
dressing. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  details  here.  The  Mapes  Company  is,  of  course, 
very  glad  to  exhibit  them.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  Mr.  Osbovn  figures  that  this 
field  has  yielded  him  a  net  profit  since  1870  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  of 
$085.  We  are  satisfied,  from  conversation  with  him,  that  this  is  materially  an  under¬ 
statement..  Mr.  Osborn  is  a  business  man,  and  has  taken  special  care  iu  his  published 
statements  to  put  forward  nothing  which  would  not  bear  the  most  rigid  investigation. 
Besides  this  net  profit,  he  has  to-day,  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility,  a  field  which 
eight  years  ago  would  not  grow  beans.  And  having  completed  the  test,  through  this 
long  period,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  Mr.  Osborn  ha*  just  subjected  au  adjoining  seven 
acres,  *novv  planted. to  potatoes,  to  the  same  freatmont.  It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that 
these  rcshlts  h*ave  been  attained  on  standard  crops,  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  and  grass,  and 
that  every  year  since  the  first  has  sh0,wn  a  profit — that  of  last  year  being  the  greatest. 

We  present  these  facts  as  on  personal  investigation  we  find  them. •*  They  will  be 
woefully  misused  if  they  load  any  farmer  to  undervalue  or  waste  the  product  of  his 
stables.  Waste  brings  want,  and  nowhere  more  than  here.  But  these  experiments 
seem  to  us  to  conclusively  prove  a  very  material  progressin  agriculture.  "When  science 
has  demonstrated  that  a  genuine  complete  commercial  manure  is  possible,  that  through 
it  fertility  can  not,  merely  be  perpetuated,  but,  so  to  speak,  created,  it  is  too  important 
an  advance  to  be  ignored  or  held  in  light  esteem,  aud  it  would  he  grossly  unjust  as 
well  a3  ungenerous  to  refuse  due  honor  to  those  whose  work  has  brought  about  this 
result.  The  manufacturer  who  builds  on  such  a  foundation  as  this  is  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLETS  AND  PRICES. 


COURTSHIP  and  MARRIAGE. —  A  NOVEL  in 
three  chapters. 

Chapter  I.  Maid  one. 

Chapter  II.  Maid  won. 

Chapter  III.  Made  one. 

The  feather-sellers’  goods  are  always  marked 
“down.” — Foul  try  World. 

Even  the  worm  will  turn,  and  so  will  the 
oyster,  if  you  keep  it  too  long. — Burlington 
Free  Press, 

Judge — 1  will  give  you  ten  dollars  or  three 
days.  Prisoner — Jedge,  I’ll  take  the  ten  dol¬ 
lars. — Tid-Bits. 

Schoolm a’am  (to  little  Josie):  “Where  is 
the  North  Pole?"  Josie:  “At  the  top  of  the 
map,  marm.w — Xew  Aye. 

A  writer  claiming  that  his  works  contained 
much  “food  for  thought,”  a  friend  remarked: 
“That  may  be  so ;  but  it  is  wretchedly  cooked.  ” 
—The  Critic. 

“John,  did  you  find  any  eggs  iu  the  old 
hen’s  nest  this  morning?”  “No,  sir;  if  the 
old  ben  laid  any,  she  has  mislaid  them.”— 
Poultry  World. 

“OH,  dear!  Iam  being  worked  to  death!” 
complained  a  batch  of  dough.  “Never  mind; 
I’ll  soon  loaf,”  it  added,  complacently,  as  it 
was  dumped  into  the  tin.—  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Little  Fay,  who  had  but  recently  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  his  grandfathers,  re¬ 
ferred  to  him  iu  his  prayer  thus:  “God  bless 
grandpa  aud  the  other  grandpa  who  smokes  a 
pipe.” — Babyhood. 

In  the  Picture  Gallery:  Gus.  do  Smith; 
“This,  Miss  Birdie,  is  ‘The  Holy  Family  after 
Raphael.’ ”  Miss  Birdie:  “1  see  the  ‘Holy 
Family,’  but  where  is  Raphael?”  Gus:  “I 
expect  he  got  away;  but  they  were  after  him, 
though.1*—  Town  and  Country. 

•  He  Took  the  Hint. —The  jury  brought  in  a 
’  verdict  of  “not  guilty.”  His  Honor  said  ad- 
monishiugly  to  the  prisoner:  “After  this  you 
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improved. 
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>  Hint  Is  a  com- 
&  .  plete  sue 
ess  I  n 
:(  k  r  I  n  d  I  ng 
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of  small  grain. 
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ery  respect.  For 
B  I'lreul’rs  address 
.  TIih.  Roberts. 
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for  corn  and  cob, 

FEED  &  TABLE  MEAL 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

8?H?  Flltrrt  S».,  VhllaiU.,  I1*. 

1  W»trrM..  Sen  Vork  I  ItJ, S.T. 
\s  Went  Monro*  Street,  C-birngo,  lit 


III  LliOCK’S 

ROOT  CUTTER, 

Only  IPS  OO. 


Cuts  large  or  small  roots 
equally  well  Gives  univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction.  Rend  for 
Illustrated  Circular.  Man 
ufactuml  by 
\V.  T.  FALCONER. 

Jamestown,  >.  y. 


JjMESTOW 


pisalhuicou#  ^ntijsing, 


The  Great  Nursery  of 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


200  Imported  Brood  Mares, 
Choicest  Families . 

LARCE  NUMBERS 

A  BOTH  SEXES, 


'ost  only  *;{.2A  per  s<j  (10x10  ft.)  Marts  a  lifetime 
Steep  or  Flat  roofs.  Ready  for  use.  Anybodu  can 
pi,,  u.  Illustrated  hook  Free  If  you  mention  this 
per.  Write  at  once  to  143  Duane  St  .  N.  V.  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO. 


The  Mapes  formula  anil  Peruvian  Guano  Co 

r  158  Front  Sfc.,  New  York. 

ANewMelonl  Hampden  Seed  Store 
yt0^k\  The  Vandalia  Musk  Melon 


/if  300  *°r  400 

Annually. 

A«r  Send  for  120-pape  Catalogue,  illustrations 
by  Rosa  Batilieur,  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  . 

Wayne,  DuPageCo.,  Illinois. 


CENTRIFUGAL.  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

I*  the  boat  workin  :  ami  moat  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world, because  u  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  lurm  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  or  regu 
I ut ion.  Geared  Mills*  specialty. 

Far  Descriptive  Circulars  iimiiv  to 
THIS  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
MiBHAVXtt,  mass.  ,  v.  *-  a. 


Established  1845 


growers  in  this  vicinity,  and 
•Is  abl one,  wt,h  rather  pointed 
ivs,  giving  a  tine  delicate  appearance. 
{.  Its  llavor  and  richness  it  ulj 
i.  Good  extra  shipper.  Price  post- 
order  now.  Catalogue  free,  full  of 
_.j>,  etc.  Send  address  at  once.  Don  l 
'il  l.  BRAGG  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


make  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  something  that  will  be  very  profit¬ 
able  to  you  b.v  sending  your  address  to  H.  L.  Row  KLK 
A  CO..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  299  and  29?  Franklin 
street,  Boston,  mass. 


This  variety  originated  with  one  of  the  largest  melon 
from  the  start  has  attracted  tuuch attention.  Its  shape 
ends,  skin  creamy  white.  wiUB  bright  green,  .. 
Flesh  green  and  thick,  fine  texture,  with  KKrijIm  ‘Inin* 
matchless.  Vines  grow  rank  and  tree  from  blight.  Dm 

njiid  Packet ‘JO  cttbta.  Five  packet*. 

Information.  Top-over  Corn.  Fotnloes.  uras.se 
fail  tosecure  it.  It-  L.  Bll.IGG  Jh-  CO..  I  . 


KSCHMOND  city 


Manufacturers  of  . 

MILL  STONES, 

FLOURING  MILL 
MACHINERY,  Hlfa 

»n<J  lb*  BEST  Fn-rrh  llorr 

Corn  and  Feed  MiiMHi 

In  the  conntrr.  tF*8«id  >"<w  dr 


HPUlNGFIELD,  O., 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  FI  IIP, 

IRON  Till  BINE  WINDMILL,  . 

BCCHEYK  WROUGHT  IRON  PUNCHED 
KAIL  FENCE, 

Bl  (,'KEVE  1.  AWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  IIOSE  KEELS  AM)  LAWN 
SPB  IN  KLERK. 

Send  for  1  Dust  ruled  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


Crusher  and 
Leveler 


f*OL  MAR*- 


nrt  prices 


Best  SelllngTool  on  Earth, 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


JO  NEW  PATENT 
O  REBOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


The  Cold-Water  Dip 


(THYIUU.OHBSOIi,) 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  non  poisonous  fluid— 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest, 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS, 


GUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR  to  any 
LEVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE. 


MANOR.  SCAD,  all  Insect  IV-ts  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Livestock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Brooders,  see  circular,  sent  on  np 

plication.  T.  W.  LIU  FORI)  &  CO., 

Bnlttiiiore,  Did. 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  A  prices. 

,  J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Willoughby.  Ohio. 


Received  First  Premium  at  N.  N  •  state  Fair,  in 
1880,  1881,  l-vC,  ISO  and  1N8.V  including  the  Gram! 
Hold  Medal  and  two  Silver  Medals,  over  DederlCK 
and  others:  also  World ‘a  Fair  at  New  <  iibans,  nmk 
California  State  Fair.  Tlie  moat  rapid,  powerful 
and  du ruble  prewt  made  :  puis  over  ten  tons  in  ear . 
bale  every  throe  minutes:  fully  warranted  and 

protected;  three  bales  to  any  other  press  a  wo. 

Rend  for  Illustrated  circulars.  Also  Horse  I  uwera, 
Cider  Mills.  Corn  Sllellera,  Feed  Cutters,  Ac. 

WHITMAN  AG  Kl(”  L  CO.,  sc.  Louih,  !Ho. 


rid”00  wall  infd  wlfhmit^Sulky  Attachment.  Wo  deliver  Dree  at  JtlatrlbuUiu?  Depot*. 
DO  NOT  HE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  Off  A  base  imitation  or 
gome  inferior  too)  under  the  aRsuranee  that  it  la  better,  b  ATI  si  V  AtiiitsLi.t 
BY  ORDERING  .vN  “ACME  “  ON  TRIAL.  W«  Will  aend  A  double  «£«*»«  Amno 
to  nny  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  cioen  not •  suit,  he  mnv  sei 
bock,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don  i  oak  pay  until  t  ried  on  bis  own  lurm. 
klM  containing  thousand.*  ol  leaii.uouiaU  Iron.  ISStules  aud  Tr.rltor.ea. 
ICE!  nilAMC  LJ  MAOL]  Manufactory  4  Principal  Office. 

CHICAGO.  O  Uril  N  I  I.  INriOrlj  IVtlllington,  New  Jernsy. 

AQE  IU  MANURE"  and  other  (fsayv  sent  free  to  partiet  who  NAME  TEW  PAl’ER. 
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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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DEVON  CATTLE. 


F  it  be  true  that  “self-color” — 
that,  is,  a  uniformity  of  color 
in  all  parts  of  the  body — is 
proof  of  antiquity  of  breed, 
then  the  Devoushave  decidedly 
a  valid  claim  to  be  considered 
a  strictly  aboriginal  race. 
Red  is  the  true  Devon  color, 
though  the  shade  varies  from 
a  rich  dark  to  a  pale  chestnut. 
Animals  marked  with  any  other  color  are  not 
considered  true  1  >cvons.  Naturalists  consider 
the  Highland  Kyloes,  one  or  two  of  the  Welsh 
breeds  and  the  Devons  the  descendants,  more 
or  less  changed  by  crossing,  soil  and  climate, 
of  the  small  Celtic  breed,  Bos  longitrons,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  island  before  and  during  the 
Roman  occupation;  but  which  was  superseded 
by  larger  varieties  of  the  Bos  nrus  or  Bos 
prhnlgenius  intro 
dneed  by  the  Danish 
and  Teutonic  con- 
querers  of  Britain. 

Certainly  as  far  as 
history  or  tradition 
goes  back,  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Devon 
has  possessed  a  breed 
of  self-colored  red 
cattle,  whose  com¬ 
pactness,  general 
beauty,  hardiness, 
activity  as  workers 
and  aptitude  to  fat¬ 
ten  have  endeared 
them  to  their  owners, 
and  won  them  a  wide 
celebrity.  The 
southern  part  of  the 
county  has  had  cattle 
possessing  the  same 
general  characteris¬ 
tics  of  form  and 
color;  but  somewhat 
larger,  coarser  and 
less  active.  In  the 
northern  part  the 
land  is,  in  great  part, 
poor,  bleak,  wet  and 
exposed;  while  in  the 
southern  part  the  laud 
is  rich,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  more  congenial, 
hence  the  difference 
is  due  to  variations 
m  soil  and  climate, 
though  some  influ¬ 
ence  has  probably 
been  exercised  by 
crosses  of  the  old  Som¬ 
erset  and  Cornish  eattle-both  larger  strains. 
Although  for  the  last  century  great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  improving  the  North  Devons, 
no  infusion  whatever  of  the  blood  of  any 
other  variety  of  cattle  has  been  made,  and  as 
Devons,  no  improvement  could  be  made  by 
such  means. 

In  size  the  Devons  are  medium;  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  ox,  bull  and 
cow.  The  first,  full-grown  and  in  good  working 
condition,  will  range  from  1,400  to  1  ,t>00  pounds 
jive  weight;  the  second,  from  1,000  to  l, '200 
and  the  third,  from  800  to.  l,ooo.  Specimens 
sometimes  exceed  the  greatest  of  these  weights, 
but  they  are  above  the  average.  \\  ith  luxu 
rient  pastures  and  generous’feed  the  size  in¬ 
creases,  and  it  is  found  that  Devons  on  the 
rieh  iields  of  the  West  become  larger  than  their 
congeners  on  the  scanty  pastures  of  New 
England. 

Devons  are  the  prt  vailing  cattle  in  several 
districts  in  the  southern  comities  of  England’ 


and  there  are  there  a  considerable  number  of 
dairy  herds  of  the  breed.  While  there  are 
several  large  milk  and  butter  records  ol’ Devon 
cows;  they  have,  as  a  breed,  never  been 
famous  for  giving  large  quantities  of  milk; 
but  their  milk  is  rich  in  quality  and  Devon¬ 
shire  cream  has  a  world-wide  reputation.  It 
is  said  that  a  gallon  of  Devon  milk 'will  yield 
more  butter  than  a  gallon  of  milk  from  any 
other  breed  except  the  Jersey.  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  tnat  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  milk¬ 
ing  qualities  in  the  Devon :  for  in  times  past, 
the  Devon,  like  the  Hereford,  was  raised 
chieily  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  the  male  for  working  purposes:  hence 
the  greatly  smaller  size  of  the  cow,  a  point 
which  should  decidedly  be  considered  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  her  yield  of  milk.  In  view  of  her 
hardiness,  her  ability  to  pick  up  a  livelihood^ 
where  a  Short-horn,  Holstein-Friesiau  or  any 
of  the  larger  breeds  would  starve,  her  docility 
of  temper  under  good  treatment,  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  smull  amount  of  food  she  requires, 
the  Devon  often  gives  a  good  profit  in  the  dairy. 


cents  a  pound  more  than  that  of  any  other 
breed  except  the  West  Highlaud,  and  compari¬ 
sons  with  other  breeds  go  to  show  that  on  a  given 
quantity  and  quality  of  food,  they  will  make 
more  beef  than  almost  any  other.  Their  bones, 
tco,  are  very  tine,  and  the  amount  of  offal  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  meat.  When  fat¬ 
tened  for  the  butcher, the  Devon  matures  early, 
and  for  its  weight,  is  probably  the  most  profit¬ 
able  beef  animal  in  existence. 

It  is  liklcy  that  Devons  were  imported  as 
long  ago  as  the  last  century  into  this  country, 
especially  into  New  England,  where  working 
oxen  of  their  type  have  long  been  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  in  any  other  section;  but  the 
earliest  published  records  do  not  go  back  far¬ 
ther  than  the  importation  of  Wintbrop  and 
Davenport  in  1800;  while  the  fit's t  really  im¬ 
portant  early  importation  was  that  of  Caton 
&  Patterson,  of  Baltimore,  in  1817,  from 
which  most  of  the  recognized  pure-bred 
American  Devon  herds  have  derived  more  or 
less  of  their  blood.  Lately  Devoushave  taken 
a  more  prominent  place  than  ever  before  at 
our  fair-:,  and  are  steadily  advancing  in  popu- 
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TYPICAL  DEVON  COW.  Fig.  68. 


For  work,  Devon  oxen  are  amoug  cattle 
what  Thoroughbreds  are  among  horses.  In 
view  of  their  size,  they  combine  more  fineness 
and  strength  of  bone,  more  muscular  power, 
more  intelligence,  spirit  and  bottom  than 
oxen  of  any  other  breed.  Their  slanting 
shoulders  fit  them  better  for  the  yoke  than 
beasts  of  any  other  breed  except,  perhaps,  the 
Herefords.  The  nearer  any  other  breed  ap¬ 
proaches  Devons  in  shape  and  action,  the  more 
Valuuble  are  they,  according  to  weight,  for 
the  plow,  the  cart  or  the  wagon.  Their  uni¬ 
formity  in  style,  shape  and  color  renders  t  hem 
easily  matched,  and  their  docility,  intelligence 
and  activity  make  them  excellent  working 
animals,  especially  on  light  soils  or  a  hilly  or 
rough  country. 

At  the  great  Loudon  Smithfield  Fat  Stock 
Show,  the  post  of  honor  is  always  given  to 
the  Dcvous  as  beef  auiuials,  and  in  the 
English  markets  their  meat,  compact,  sweet, 
marbled  and  juicy,  brings  from  one  to  two 


lar  favor,  both  for  beef,  dairy  and  working 
purposes.  The  publication  of  the  Devon  Herd 
Book  was  begun  in  England  in  1851,  by  Captain 
Davy,  by  whom  it  is  still  kept  up.  The 
American  Devon  Herd  Book  was  established 
in  1880,  and  has  since  been  published  by 
James  Buckingham,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Devon  Associa¬ 
tion.  _ _  _ _ 

A  GIGANTIC  SCHEME  AND  GIGANTIC 
EXTORTION. 

A  short  time  back  a  Southern  worthy  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  combining  all  the  cot  ton- 
growing  interests  in  the  South  into  one  immense 
syndicate  which  should  raise,  handle  and  mar¬ 
ket  the  entire  product,  and  thus  checkmate 
that  other  huge  monopoly,  the  Cotton  Oil 
Trust  Company.  A  still  bolder  proposition 
has  just  boon  launched  by  E.  M.  MeGillen,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  advocates  the  pooling 
of  the  entire  cattle  interests  of  the  country- 


There  is  no  doubt  that  many  lines  of  product¬ 
ive  industry  can  be  consolidated  into  a  practi¬ 
cal  monopply:  and  there  is  on  the  part  of 
producers  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction 
for  the  purpose  of  self -protection  against  the 
monopolistic  schemes  of  capital  in  the  hands  of 
middlemen  between  the  producers  and  the 
consumers;  but  the  notion  of  evolving  a 
single  corporation  out  of  the  stock-owners  of 
the  entire  country  is  too  visionary  for  serious 
consideration.  In  round  numbers,  there  are 
about  60,000,000  cattle  in  the  country  owned 
by  about  1,000,000  people.  To  bring  together 
in  one  firm  this  vast  multitude  is  a  scheme  too 
tremendous  for  contemplation.  If  only  the 
ranchmen  and  large  cattle  feeders  were  to 
combine,  the  project  would  be  more  feasible, 
and  undoubtedly  such  a  combination  would 
be  able  to  contend  more  successfully  against 
the  great  beef  trade  ring,  and  secure  more 
reasonable  freight  rates  from  the  railroads. 

Within  three  years  the  price  of  beef  cattle 
on  the  Western  ranges  and  the  buying  markets 
has  fallen  40  to  50  per  cent. :  but  those  who 
buy  meat  in  the  Eastern  cities  are  forced  to 

pay  old  prices.  Even 
in  Kansas  ^City  and 
Chicago — the  centers 
of  the  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tering  business — con¬ 
sumers  have  to-day 
to  pay  as  much  for 
then  Lecf  'v..  Wj 
paid  when  maehmen 
got  twice  as  much  as 
they  get  now,  for  their 
cattle.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  the 
large  slaughterers 
and  shippers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Kansas 
City  and  the  trunk 
railroad  lines.  The 
ranchmen  are  forced 
to  accept  the  prices 
offered  by  the  agents 
of  the  combination, 
for  if  they  refuse  to 
sell  to  one  agent  or 
firm,  they  find  that 
as  a  result  of  an 
t  agreement,  other 
agents  and  firms  will 
give  them  no  more, 
while  in  many  cases 
they  give  less.  As 
the  ranchmen  can 
find  no  market  in  the 
West  outside  of  the 
combination  of 
slaughterers  and 
lackers,  while  the 
railroads,  in  collusion 
with  the  latter, 
charge  such  exorbitant  freight  rates  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  shipment  to  the  Eastern  markets,  they 
must  yield.  So  long  as  the  ring  can  ship  beef, 
dressed  or  on  the  hoof,  at  rates  below  those 
exacted  from  other  shippers,  outside  slaugh, 
terers  and  live  stock  shippers  cannot  compete. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  trade  prices  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  nefarious  conspiracy  of 
beef  shippers  and  railroads.  If  the  ranchmen 
were  to  establish  large  independent  packing¬ 
houses  in  the  range  country,  it  is  feared 
that  the  railroads  would  discriminate  so  much 
against  them  as  to  cause  the  enterprise  to  fail ; 
for  the  railroad  companies  and  the  beef  ring 
are  so  closely  connected  tbat  the  combination, 
under  the  present  laws,  can  hardly  be  broken, 
nor  cau  the  advantages  granted  by  large  re¬ 
bates  be  overcome.  The  enforcement  of  cer¬ 
tain  provisions  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Bill  now  before  Congress  will,  it  is  hoped, 
relieve  the  Eastern  consumers  and  Western 
producers  by  breaking  down  the  power  of  the 
combination  of  middlemen  now  robbing  both 
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SUFFOLK  SHEEP. 
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The  Suffolk  is  the  most  recently  formed 
breed  of  English  sheep,  having  originated 
somewhat  over  half  a  century  ago  by  crossing 
South-Down  rains  on  Norfolk  horned, 
black-faced  ewes.  In  east  Suffolk,  especially 
along  the  sea  coast,  there  are  large  tracts  of 
hard  “wo! Its” and  heaths  on  which  ninny  of 
these  sheep  have  been  pastured  for  years,  and 
tvhere  they  have  had  to  travel  miles  in  a  day 
to  get  a  belly-full, returning  to  the  folds  on 
arable  lands  at  night.  The  old  Norfolk  sheep 
had  long  horns  and  short,  close  wool,  often 
with  gray  spots  and  tail.  It  was  generally 
b&re-bellied  and  so  active  Lhat  it  took  at  least, 
fdur  years  to  get  the  produce  fit  for  the  table; 
but  when  ripe,  the  mutton  was  prized  more 
highly  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  being 
preferred  by  many  to  venison. 

The  ewes  were  wonderful  milkers,  giving, 
we  are  told,  “as  much  milk  as  a  Jersey  cow,” 
and  “breeding  litters” — at  any  rate,  “three 
lambs  often  came  and  four  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon.”  By  judgment,  care  and  attention,  the 
valuable  qualities  of  these  sheep  have  been 
maintained — namely,  the  excellence  of  their 
mutton,  the  activity,  hardiness  aud  motherly 
propensities  of  the  females,  with  close  wool, 
black, shiny  faces  aud  bright, full  eyes:  but  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  four  years  to  fatten,  the  pro¬ 
geny  are  now  slaughtered  at  nine  to  ten 
months'.  Thousands  of  Suffolk  rams  are  an¬ 
nually  disposed  of  at  Newmarket  and  Ips¬ 
wich  fairs,  and  at  auction  sales  in  smaller 
towns  in  the  county.  Ham  lambs  bring  an 
average  of  £5,  £0  or  £7  a  bead,  while  as  much 
as  A'”],  £31,10,  £12  and  £52.10  have  been  paid 
for  the  best  specimens. 

In  the  present  breed  the  head  is  hornless; 
face  black  and  long;  ears  medium,  black  and 
of  flue  texture;  eyes  bright  and  full;  neck 
moderate;  shoulder  broad  and  oblique;  chest 
deep  and  wide;  back  and  loins  long,  level  aud 
well  covered  with  meat  and  muscle:  tail  broad 
and  well  set  up;  ribs  long  aud  well  sprung, 
with  a  full  Jlank:  legs  and  feet  straight,  with 
fine,  flat,  bones;  wool  to  the  knees  and  hocks, 
clean  below;  fore-legs  well  apart:  bind-legs 
well  filled  with  mutton;  belly  well  covered 
with  wool;  fleece  moderately  short,  with  a 
close,  flue,  lustrous  fiber,  without  tendency  to 
mat  or  felt  together,  not  shading  off  into 
dark  wool  or  hair;  skin  flue,  soft  and  of  a  pink 
cole*.  Here  are  the  average  weights  of  some 
Suffolks  exhibited  at  the  fat  stock  show  of  the 
Smithfiekl  Club  in  18N5: 

lbs. 

3  l.anibK,  aged  3U  days,  average  weight,  2D9 

3  ditto,  ••  814  *•  ••  ••  1S9 

3  ditto,  “  314  “  *•  "  182 

8  Shearlings,  •'  667  “  “  ••  261 

3  ditto,  “  644  "  "  “  260 

3  ditto,  "  674  “  “  “  255 

The  Suffolk  Sheep  Society,  which  has  been 
established  several  years,  has  just  commenced 
to  register  rams.  It  has  started  a  novel  idea 
by  giving  challenge  cups  for  (he  best  flocks. 
The  Garrett  challenge  cup,  value  £25,  was  of¬ 
fered  the  other  day  for  the  best,  flock  consist¬ 
ing  of  250  or  more  Suffolk  breeding  ewes,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  rams  used  in  the  flock. 
The  Suffolk  Agricultural  Society  offers  annu¬ 
al  premiums  to  the  shepherds  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  caring  for  their  flocks  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  from  the  records  of  the  soci¬ 
ety.  it  is  evident  that  the  fecundity  of  the  fe¬ 
males  is  still  remurkable,  for  a  ratio  of  150 
lambs  to  100  ewes,  is  frequently  shown.  Here 
are  some  specimens: 

PItEMJCMs  TO  SHEPHERDS,  1884-83. 

No.  I.  630  lambs  reared  from  luO  ewes 
'*  2.  510  "  "  ••  340  " 

**  8.  314  “  “  •*  205  “ 

Of  late  this  breed  is  making  rapid  strides  in 
popular  favor  in  England.  During  the  recent 
depression  there,  the  value  of  Suffolks  to  the 
butchers,  according  to  the  (Loudon)  Live 
Stock  Journal,  from  which  the  cut,  Fig.  78, 
has  been  re-eugraved,  has  fallen  less  than 
that  of  auy  other  breed,  so  famous  is  the  mut¬ 
ton,  which  has  a  popularity  arising  chiefly 
from  its  intrinsic  value  to  the  consumer  and  the 
butcher.  We  do  not  know  of  auy  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  breed  into  this  country ;  but  now 
that  it  is  “booming”  somewhat  across  the 
water,  some  are  pretty  certain  to  be  found  ere 
long  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool, 
and  most  of  them  urge  an  Increase  of  duty. 
Why  should  wool,  which  is  produced  at  the 
cost,  of  so  much  money,  skill  and  care,  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  “raw  material,”  they  ask?  The  Ohio 
Wool  Growers’  Convention  was  especially  bit¬ 
ter  in  its  denunciations  of  the  evil  effects  of 
the  tariff  of  1  ss: Qiliein I  statistics  show  an 
actual  decrease  of  850,000  head  in  that  State 
since  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  a  falling 
off  of  4.000.00(1  pounds  of  wool.  Itis frequent¬ 
ly  said  that  sheep  husbandry  would  thrive  all 
the  better  if  the  tariff  on  woo)  were  entirely 
abolished;  hut  the  sheep  raisers,  who  ought  to 
know  their  owu  business  best,  and  the  results 
of  legislation  upon  it,  evidently  do  not  think  so. 


Sheep  Raisers  Alive.— More  farmers’ 
meetings  take  place  in  January  than  in  any 
other  month  of  the  twelve.  Live-stock  men, 
and  especially  sheep  keepers,  then  congregate 
most  numerously  to  discuss  the  past,  inter¬ 
change  experiences  and  speculate  on  the  fu¬ 
ture,  never  omitting  a  series  of  “resolutions.” 
During  t.lic  current  month  flock-masters'  or 
Wool  Growers’  Conventions  have  been  numer¬ 
ous,  well-attended  and  lively  in  most  purls  of 
the  sheep-raising  country,  especially  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  ( 'alifornla.  With¬ 
out  an  exception,  all  strenuously  protest 


ms. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


Uniformity  in  Non-essentials.— In  fixing 
the  type  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  very 
exact  reproduction  of  color,  marking  and  ar¬ 
rangement  is  desirable,  and  marketable  value 
often  depends  upon  it.  But  these  are  objects 
of  which  the  entire  worth  lies  in  such  points. 
Among  the  animal  creation  the  same  may  he 
said  of  a  l'cw— toy  pigeons,  for  example.  They 
have  no  other  value  than  their  beauty  or  od¬ 
dity,  and  nothing  is  lost  in  breeding  to  these 
points.  But  it  is  very  different  with  farmers’ 
fowls  aud  cows.  There  is,  maybe,  a  profit¬ 
able  market  among  rich  fanciers  for  toy  fowls 
and  even  toy  cows,  as  there  certainly  is  for 
toy  pomes,  dogs  aud  cats.  But  the  lmsi- 
ucss  farmer  cannot  afford  to  have  essential 
points  in  breeding  sacrificed  or  made  second¬ 
ary  to  such  items.  The  more  you  multiply  the 
points  toward  which  you  breed,  the  more  un¬ 
certain  you  make  the  result.  Therefore  no 
farmer  can  afford  to  breed  fowls  to  a  leather, 
a  wattle  or  a  toe,  or  cows  to  color-points,  if 
his  profits  are  to  be  made  from  eggs  or  milk. 
And  he  is  very  unwise  to  buy  stock  from  toy 
point  breeders. 

Premiums  for  Toy  Points.— Not  every 
farmer  is  aware  to  how  great  an  extent  points 
which  are  essentially  toy  points  enter  into  the 
awards  of  “expert”  judges  at  the  exhibitions 
and  fairs.  These  points  are  very  much  worse 
than  useless  to  the  practical  farmer,  since  they 
are  obtained  only  by  neglecting  the  points  of 
practical  usefulness.  A  peculiar  size  and  form 
ol  comb  ou  a  fowl,  or  black  points  iu  u  Jersey;  *| 
cannot  be  made  the  objective  point  of  a 
breeder  without  sacrificing  egg  or  milk  pro¬ 
duction  It  is  just  like  breeding  corn  to  what 
is  called  “bear-foot”  cars.  By  selection  you 
can  make  nearly  every  stalk  in  a  field  which 
produces  anything  produce  bear-foot  ears. 
But  in  doing  this  to  get  an  oddity  you  must 
slight  every  point  of  profit.  So  it  is  in  all  toy 
breeding,  yet  toy  breeders  get  large  premiums 
at  shows,  and  advertise  these  premiums  as  in¬ 
ducements  for  farmers  to  patronize  their 
“strains.” 


Extracted  Honey. — There  is  one  very 
serious  objection  to  the  purchase  of  this  class 
of  honey,  which  1  have  never  seen  noted,  yet 
which  purchasers  note  and  complain  of.  It 
is  not  a  serious  objection  for  other  than 
table  use,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  serious 
one  for  that.  Iloney  varies  very  much 
iu  quality,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  any 
thing  but  a  luxury  to  fancier  of  nice  honey. 
In  the  frames  it  Can  be  selected,  but  when  ex¬ 
tracted  all  goes  together.  More  than  this,  it 
often  does  not  all  go  together,  the  nicest-mad© 
being  sold  in  the  comb,  and  only  the  inferior 
grades  extracted.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the 
fear  of  glucose  adulteration  alone,  but  un¬ 
pleasant  experiences,  which  lessen  the  call  for 
extracted  honey. 


Sweet  Sweet  Corn. — I  see  it  remarked 
upon  as  a  now  discovery  that  the  more  sweet 
com  shrinks  in  drying  the  sweeter  it  is.  This 
is  a  fact  know  u  as  long  as  sweet  corn  itself. 
But  excessive  sweetness  is  not  a  desirable 
quality  in  green  corn  for  the  table,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  other  qualities,  among  which  is  a 
certain  amount  of  firmness  and  not  too  much 
gummiuess,  causing  it  to  slick  to  the  teeth 
and  palate.  Some  of  the  Southern  field  corns 
are  very  good  us  green  corn,  being  sufficiently 
sweet,  yet  eating  clean  and  clear;  but  they 
have  not  enough  sugar  to  shriuk,  except  to 
the  extent  of  their  characteristic  “dent.” 
Market  gardeners  find  that  sweet  corn  with 
earn  of  good  and  even  size,  well  filled  with 
large,  plump  and  even  kernels  on  a  white  cob, 
gives  the  best  satisfaction  to  consumers. 


relationship,  yet  the  Runnel's  are  very  hardy 
and  early,  while,  the  Limas  are  very  tender 
and  late.  Here  it  seems  to  me,  if  a  cross  can 
he  effected,  is  tin-  l>est  chance  to  unite  the 
great  delicacy  of  the  Lima  with  the  earliness 
and  hardiness  of  the  Runner.  I  know  of  no 
bean  that  will  come  up  more  reliably,  when 
planted  early,  than  the  White  Runner;  and 
while  its  quality  is  by  no  means  bad,  as  a 
green  shell  bean,  it  would  be  so  much  improved 
as  to  be  a  small  “bonanza,”  if  it  could  be 
made  as  good  as  the  Lima  without  detracting 
from  the  qualities  which  adapt  it  to  Northern 
gardens. 

Potato  Scar  and  Rot,—  These  were  unus¬ 
ually  prevalent  last,  season  in  many  places. 
The  “cause”  of  scab  has  been  discussed  per¬ 
haps  enough,  until  something  conclusive  in 
the  matter  can  he  demonstrated.  The  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  about,  equally  balanced  be¬ 
tween  worm-nibbling  and  fungus.  Perhaps 
one  begins  it  and  the  other  completes  it.  Some 
one  has  stated  that  it,  la-gins  as  a  little  epiderm¬ 
al  blister.  There  is  a  uniformity  about  it. 
that,  points  to  a  uniform  and  definite  cause, 
mid  it  seems  sure  that  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  mutters  in  the  soil  greatly  promote  its 
development.  I  should  say  that  the  animal 
matter  in  dung,  rather  than  the  vegetable,  is 
the  exciting  cause,  since  on  a  heavy  sod  very 
smooth  potatoes  are  grown,  as  also  on  corn 
and  small  grain  stubbles.  Rot,  I  think,  Is 
climatal  iu  its-  exacerbations,  occurring  over 
wide  areas,  yet  with  local  exemptions.  Sea¬ 
sons  very  favorable  to  a  heavy  growth  of  top 
seem  also  to  favor  rot,  and  in  these  years 
potatoes  on  lightly  manured  and  rather  poor 
soil  are  most  likely  to  escape.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  rot  iu  my  neighborhood,  and  yet 
potatoes  are  plenty,  and  are  being  shipped 
largely  at  low  prices,  showing  that,  the  injury 
from  tills  cause  has  been  over-estimated. 
Many  more  potatoes  are  now  raised  ou  fertiliz¬ 
ers  than  formerly. 


Clover  in  the  South.— “The  South”  is  s 
broad  term,  but  iu  all  the  upland  South  Red 
Clover  may  be  grown  most  abundantly,  and 
why  it  should  not  he  grown  more  as  cow  and 
hog  feed  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  more  popu¬ 
lar  and  no  better  food  than  swine’s  flesh  from 
healthy  animals  of  a  vigorous  breed,  that 
will  produce  good  meaty  hams  and  sides. 
The  preparations  of  fancy  bacon,  fancy  sau¬ 
sages,  and  souse  aud  head  cheese,  for  the  city 
markets,  can  he  made  quite  as  profitable 
as  fancy  butter-nmking.  The  two  can  be 
advantageously  produced  together,  ou  the 
same  farm.  Tennessee,  North  Georgia 
aud  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  farmers,  in 
the  hill  regions,  eau  make  a  world  of  money 
by  producing  these  fancy  foods  for  the  families 
with  good  incomes  in  the  cities.  Everything 
that  will  bring  the  money  out  of  the  city  and 
into  the  farmers’  pockets  ought,  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  aud  develojted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
South  has  many  farmers  of  culture  aud  taste, 
who  ought  to  know  just  what  is  wanted  in 
these  lines,  at  large  prices,  and  also  know  just 
how  to  produce  it  und  put  it  up.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  luxuries  for  the  city  rich,  will  make 
farmers  rich. 


A  STATE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 


THE  FIRST  ONE  EVER  nELD  BY  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


An  Early  Lima  Bean.— I  read  Mr.  Po¬ 
well’s  notes  on  his  “Various  Experiments” 
with  much  interest.  I  wish  he  would  try 
crossing  both  ways  the  Litnus  with  the  White- 
seeded  form  of  the  Scarlet,  Runner.  The 
whole  habit  of  these  two  beans  indicates  close 


TnE  experimented  Farmers’  Institute,  hel< 
under  the  authority  of  the  New  York  Stat 
Agricultural  Society,  convened  at  Lockport 
January  13.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward,  in  behal 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  He  called  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  meeting 
<>f  the  kind  ever  held  in  New  York  State 
The  farmers  of  the  State  need  just  such  meet 
ings,  and  his  hope  was  that  this  meeting,  s< 
hopefully  inaugurated,  would  be  but  the  flrsi 
of  a  valuable  series,  which  should  extend  ever 
to  every  county  in  the  State. 

In  the  absence  of  T.  L.  Harrison,  Sec’y  ol 
the  state  Society,  who  should  have  been  pre 
sent,  Mr.  John  L  Chase,  of  Niagara,  and  S. 
W.  Smith,  of  Orleans,  were  made  secretaries. 
After  addresses  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  oi 
the  city  und  the  President  of  the  Niagara  Co. 
Agricultural  Society,  a  response  was  made  by 
Janies  McCann,  of  Elmira,  President  of  tin 
State  Society.  He  alluded  to  the  necessity 
which  had  existed  for  this  specific  work, 
which  he  hail  desired  to  sec  the  State  Society 
undertake,  aud  the  gratification  which  it  was 
t°  him  to  have  inaugurated,  while  he  was 
president,  this  grand  work. 

The  first  paper  was  by  the  Rurai.’h  corres¬ 
pondent,,  E.  S.  Goff,  ou  the  Farmer’s  Garden. 
The  decline  in  farmers'  gardens,  he  thinks,  is 
largely  due  to  the  great  introduction  of  farm 


machinery  and  the  consequent  employment  of 
loss  manual  labor  than  formerly.  It  is  neees- 
ary  to  so  arrange  the  garden  that  most  of  the 
work  can  bo  done  by  horse  power.  This  can 
be  done  by  planting  everything  possible  in 
long  rows,  far  enough  apart  so  that  a  cultiva¬ 
tor  can  In-  used  between  them.  The  best  rule 
by  which  to  decide  Vvhat  to  plant  is  the  taste 
of  the  family.  Grow  what  is  best  liked  and 
most  relished.  The  best  soil  is  a  rich  soil; 
the  best  seeds  fresh  seeds,  and  the  best  culture 
clean  culture.  Cobs  soaked  in  gas  tar  will  do 
much  to  repel  t  he  squash  bug.  They  should 
be  freshly  dipped  once  a  month.  While  the 
garden  is  so  very  important,  if  it  must  be 
maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  hoys’  noon¬ 
ings  and  breathing  spells,  better  let  it  go. 

CoJ.  F.  D.  Curtis  said  the  curse  of  the 
garden  is  usually  too  much  shade,  too  much 
hand  labor,  and  as  a  consequence  too  much 
neglect.  The  garden  should  be  in  the  open 
field  and  the  full  Sunshine,  and  its  culture 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Humphry  said  his  garden  was  the  great¬ 
est  source  of  health,  pleasure  aud  profit  ou 
the  farm  a  "source  of  health,  because  it  took 
all  out-ol -doors  and  guve  them  exercise  in  the 
open  air;  of  pleasure,  because  all  those  joined 
in  a  pleasant  helping  of  each  other,  and  in 
it  each  member  of  the  family  had  Rome  spec¬ 
ialty;  of  profit,  because  every  rood  of  the 
garden  furnished  more  fond  than  an  acre  iu 
any  other  part  of  the  farm,  and  of  such  food 
as  added  most  to  their  pleasure  and  happiness. 
Mr.  Woodward  said  t  he  great  mistake  made 
by  dwellers  lu  the  count  ry  is  in  supposing  God 
designed  them  for  farmers.  His  first  design 
was  that  lliey  should  be  gardeners,  as  be 
placed  our  first  parents  in  a  garden, und  taught 
them  just,  how  to  train  it;  and  were  it  not  for 
man’s  foolishness  and  restless  disposition  we 
should  still  be  all  gardeners.  No  plant  is 
more  healthful  or  more  easily  grown  than 
celery.  By  means  of  a  horse  and  plow  to 
make  the  trenches  and  cult  ivate  it,  no  plant 
could  be  more  cheaply  jp.wn.-In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  said  the  great  cause  why  celery 
rotted  when  packed  away  for  win  ter,  was  m  its 
being  sprinkled  so  ns  to  wet  the  tops.  It 
needs  plenty  of  water,  but  this  must  never  be 
applied  to  the  foliage. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  “The  Farmer’s  Position 
—How  can  ho  Better  It?”  Many  of  the  ills 
from  which  farmers  now  suffer  are  due  to  the 
evil  effects  of  speculation  in  grain  and  the 
einnhinatidiis  of  railroads  in  exacting  more 
than  a  reasonable  rule  of  freight.  They 
charge,  not  vvhat  is  reasonable  for  tvausporta- 
tion,  but  what  thoy  think  the  commodity  will 
bear.  He  also  thinks  farmers  an-  much  to 
blame  for  their  present  condition,  because 
they  do  not  sufficiently  study  their  business. 
As  u  means  of  bettering  their  condition  he 
urged  the  importance  of  more  study  aud  the 
holding  of  more  meetings  like  the  present,  and 
also  organization  and  concert  of  action  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  interests. 

In  a  talk  on  “Corn,”  Dr.  Sturtevant,  of  the 
Exji,  Station,  said  the  principal  reasons  for 
failure  in  the  com  crop  were  t  he  use  of  poor 
seed  and  the  poor  use  of  good  seed.  In  the 
aggregale  W.  N.  Y.  suffered  millions  of  bush¬ 
els  in  the  diminution  of  the  corn  crop  by 
t enson  ol  a  defective  stand,  the  principal 
cause  ol  which  was  the  use  of  seed  injured  by 
being  frozen  the  previous  whiter  before 
thoroughly  cured.  He  urged  the  artificial 
drying  of  all  seed  corn  as  soon  as  husked.  He 
had  also  found  that  all  corn  germinated  more 
quickly  and  permanently  when  first  thorough¬ 
ly  dried  by  fire.  Corn  no  more  than  glazed 
when  the  frost  strikes  it,  may  be  made  into 
passably  good  seed  by  thoroughly  and  quickly 
drying.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  that  the  most  sensible 
way  of  planting  corn  is  to  plant  iu  drills  and 
give  the  entire  eult.ivatiou,  till  from  six  to 
eight  inches  high,  with  a  harrow  aud  two. 
horses.  w 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS— THE  BEST 
AND  CHEAPEST. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

[THIRD  ARTICLE.] 

The  fertilizer  for  which  1  have  spent  the 
most  ruuuey  has  been  unleached  hardwood 
ashes,  which  have  cost  me,  on  an  average,  50 
cents  a  barrel.  [  am  not  sure  that  these  give 
me  potash  any  cheaper  thau  others  buy  it  iu 
the  potash  salts,  but  besides  the  potash  I  get 
fully  two  per  cent,  of  very  available  phosphor¬ 
ic  ac  id,  besides  other  substances  which  liuvo 
come  from  wood  and  which,  without  exact 
knowledge,  I  infer  will  help  make  woody  fiber 
again,  especially  for  tin-  orchard  into  which  I 
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THE  BUBAL 


am  gradually  working  my  whole  farm,  1  laiy 
about  100  bun-els  of  ashes  a  year,  paying  for  a 
considerable  portion  in  market  stuff,  and  some¬ 
times  making  wiles  for  ashes  where  there  is  no 
cash, 

My  market  wagon  also  collects  a  great  many 
bones,  and  these,  with  more  brought  to  me  by 
boys  as  a  circulating  medium  good  for  the 
purchase  ol'  fruit,  make  a  pile  of  one  or  two 
tons  each  year,  costing  less  than  a  cent  per 
pound.  1  have  tried  all  suggested  ways  for 
reducing  these  bones.  The  perennially  recur¬ 
ring  directions  in  agricultural  papers  to  bed 
them  with  ashes  and  lime  and  keep  the  mass 
wet,  has  failed  to  do  more  than  soften  a  few 
of  the  thin  ones  at.  the  end  of  a  year.  Moiling 
in  strong  caustic  lye  will  soften  and  disinte¬ 
grate  any  bone,  however  hard,  in  time,  but 
the  cost  is  too  great.  I  have  sent,  hones  40 
miles  by  rail  to  a  bone  mill,  had  one-half  tak¬ 
en  as  toll  and  paid  freight  both  ways,  but  only 
once.  I  have  tried  beating  them,  and  my  fin¬ 
gers  too,  line  with  a  hammer,  hut  not  long.  Fi¬ 
nally,  1  have  burned  them  white,  and  with  a 
heavy  rammer  and  a  sieve  I  have  made  them 
fine  on  the  barn  floor.  Three  or  four  duys’ 
work  will  reduce  a  ton  in  this  way,  the  most 
of  ft  quite  fine,  and  it  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  way  I  have  attained  to.  The  ni¬ 
trogen  is  lost.,  it  is  true,  but  this  item  is  com¬ 
paratively  small.  When  I  want  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  I  get  in  this  way,  I  have 
bought  ground  Ik  me,  plain  acid  phosphate,  and 
lately  South  Carolina  fine  rock,  or  floats. 
This,  I  think,  is  going  to  prove  quite  as  good 
and  as  cheap  as  my  burnt  bones,  though  a 
part  of  the  latter  is  paid  for  in  produce  that 
would  not  otherwise  l»o  sold. 

As  a  source  of  nitrogen  I  depend  mainly  on 
stable  manure,  though  T  have  used  bran, 
shorts,  ground  refuse,  or  damaged  beans,  hen 
manure,  etc.,  besides  purchasing  an  occasion¬ 
al  bug  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  But  good 
stable  manure  shows  by  analysis  about  as 
much  nitrogen  as  phosphoric  acid,  while  crops 
require  about  four  times  as  much  of  the  last 
as  of  the  first.  So  I  get  all  the  nitrogen  a 
crop  requires  (some  need  but  little)  with  a 
light  dressing  of  dung,  adding  whatever  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  the  plot  may 
stand  in  need  of.  Quite  often,  on  a  plot 
dressed  previously  with  burnt  bones  or  other 
phosphate,  a  light  dressing  of  dung  and  one 
quart  per  rod  (two  barrels  per  acre)  of  ashes 
will  give  me  a  heavy  crop  of  peas,  beans,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  sweet  corn.  Onions  must  have  much 
more  nitrogen— preferably  in  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia. 

The  profitable  utilization  of  manure  de¬ 
pends,  far  more  than  most  fanners  think, 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  applied.  Stable 
manure  I  draw  on  the  laud  iu  the  fall,  after 
crops  are  removed.  The  fall -rains  and  melt¬ 
ing  snows  wash  all  soluble  matter  from  this 
into  the  soil,  and  the  plow,  in  spring,  turns 
the  insoluble  matter  under.  After  plowing, 
all  flue  fertilizers  are  sown  upon  the  furrows 
and  harrowed  in.  They  are  theu  just  where 
the  young  plants  spread  their  first  roots.  My 
ana  is  not  to  manure  for  more  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  season,  except  with  slowly  soluble  fertil¬ 
izers,  of  which  the  chief,  in  fact  almost  the 
only  one,  is  bone  or  S.  C.  reck.  1  keep  the 
laud  pretty  well  stocked  with  this,  so  that  I 
am  sure  there  is  enough  of  it  available  for 
the  crop,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  become 
available  for  succeeding  crops. 

Stable  manure  costs  me  $1.50  per  t  wo  horse 
load,  delivered  and  spread  upon  the  laud. 
Upon  my  system  a  little  of  this  goes  a  great 
ways,  provided  it  is  good,  since  1  buy  it  main¬ 
ly  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  and.  feed  the  crop 
with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  from  cheap¬ 
er  sources.  Yet  it  will  be  soon  that  I  get 
phosphoric  acid  lu  a  quickly  available  form, 
both  with  this  and  with  ashes. 

As  nearly  all  of  my  small  territory  (13  acres) 
is  under  the  plow  all  the  time,  I  can  get  no 
benefit  from  turned  sod.  If  1  could,  I  should 
farm  to  still  better  advantage,  for  no  fertiliz¬ 
er  costs  less  than  sod,  which  pays  its  way 
from  t  he  start,  in  grain  and  grass,  and  makes 
the  best  possible  manure,  with  a  little  aid,  for 
two  succeeding  crops.  Of  course,  this  means 
a  strong,  heavy  sod,  such  as  you  get  quickly 
on  land  in  very  good  heart.  The  marked 
point  in  my  farming,  in  which  I  differ  from 
all  my  neighbors,  is  that  I  use  very  little  of 
any  manufactured,  composite  fertilizer,  and 
yet  farm  almost  wholly  on  chemicals.  My 
aim  has  been  to  do  this  us  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  yet  secure  profitable  results.  The  meth¬ 
od  is  simple,  scientific  and  effective,  as  well  as 
cheap.  Everything  counts,  and  nothing 
wastes,  or  lies  idle. 

Newport,  Vt. 

- -  -  - 

DEVICE  FOR  FEEDING  HOGS. 


A  euiknd,  whose  name  we  have  unfortu¬ 
nately  mislaid,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  shown  at  Fig.  76.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  trough  is  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the 
pen,  either  nailed  to  the  boards  or  held  by 


stout  hooks.  Holes  are  cut  in  the  boards 
through  which  the  hogs  thrust  their  heads  to 
eat.  A  hinged  door  drops  down  to  cover  these 


holes  when  there  is  no  feed  in  the  trough. 
With  such  a  trough  the  hogs  are  unable  to  get 
their  feet  into  the  food  and  the  feeder  can 
handle  the  food  to  better  advantage. 

CniCKKN  FEEDER. 

By  using  the  arrangement  shown  at  Fig.  77, 
young  chickens  are  enabled  to  eat  their  food 


in  peace  and  not  be  troubled  by  the  old  bens 
and  larger  chickens.  It  may  be  placed  where 


a  growth,  making  the  leaf  coarse,  and  though 
it  had  greater  weight,  it  sold  for  much  less 
per  pound ;  but  at  this  time  color  is  the  im¬ 
portant  quality,  and  the  producer  who  can 
furnish  the  largest  leaf  with  the  bright,  gold 
en  color,  gets  the  best  returns  for  his  labor, 
and  consequently  all  the  manure  the  planter 
can  scrape  up  goes  on  the  tobacco  patch. 
With  a  small  plow,  rows  are  run  three  feet 
apart.  In  these  drills  fertilizers  are  distribut¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  400  pounds  per 
acre,  and  covered  by  turning  one  furrow  from 
each  way,  called  “bedding”  or  “listing.” 

Formerly  the  hills  were  then  made  up  with 
the  hoe;  but  that  practice  has  been  pretty 
much  abandoned.  Furrows  ore  run  three 
feet  apart  across  the  beds.  This  gives  a  square 
yard  to  each  plant,  or  4,840  plants  to  an  acre. 
A  stroke  or  two  clears  the  hill  of  sticks,  stones 
or  anytbiug  likely  to  interfere  with  planting, 
and  the  place  for  the  plant  (which  is  on  the 
bed  half  way  between  the  cross-furrows)  is 
firmed  with  the  hoe  and,  providing  the  plants 
are  large  enough,  (the  cover  should  lie  re¬ 
moved  several  days  previous  so  that  they  may 
harden)  and  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the 
soil, and  the  weather  is  favorable,  wo  ore  ready 
to  plant.  Where  the  working  force  is  suffic¬ 
ient,  if  dry  weather  occurs  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  land  level  until  the  plants  are  ready  and 
rain  comes,  when  the  woik  must  be  pushed  to 
the  fullest  extent.  In  this  way  a  light  rain 
may  suffice  to  insure  a  good  stand,  whereas, 
if  the  ridges  once  dry  through,  much  rain  is 
necessary  to  wet  them  sufficiently  for  planting. 
Some  planters  ] dace  great  importance  on  early 
planting,  a  saying  among  them  beiug,  “A  bud 
in  May  is  worth  a  large  plant  in  June.”  Be 
that  as  it  may.  I  notiecthat  a  good-sized  plant 
(and  by  that  I  mean  one  whose  largest  leaves 
are  four  inches  in  length'  gets  the  start  and 
keeps  it.  One  thing  is  certain— planting,  like 
all  the  operations  connected  with  this  crop, 
must  be  done  at  the  right  time  and  everything 
else  must  give  way  to  it  to  succeed. 


done  by  putting’cobalt  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Jamestown  Weed  on  which  the  fly  feeds. 
Could  a  whole  neighborhood  be  induced  to 
practice  this  plan  persistently,  this  pest  might 
be  so  subdued  as  to  cause  but  little  in  jury  and 
save  a  vast  amount  of  disagreeable  labor. 
Here  are  a  few  other  insects  which  sometimes 
do  a  little  damage:  The  cut.  worm,  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  every  farmer;  the  little  “bud- 
worm”  which  eats  the  bad  from  the  center  of 
the  young  plant;  and,  lastly,  “Mr.  Flea  Bug,” 
which  attacks  the  full-grown  leaf  and  when  he 
is  done  with  it,  it  appears  like  very  fine  lace- 
work.  Whether  this  is  the  same  chap  that  is 
so  fond  of  the  young  plants  in  the  bed,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Nothing  can  be  done  from  the 
time  cultivation  ceases  until  cutting  but  to 
keep  off  the  worms  and  suckers. 


NEFAUL  BARLEY. 

This  is  the  species  known  by  botanists  as 
Hordeum  trifureatum.  It  is  six-rowed,  hav¬ 
ing  three  breasts  or  spikelets  on  each  joint  of 
the  raebis.  The  part  of  the  flower  ordinarily 
producing  the  awu  (palet)  is  awnless,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  tbree-lobed  or  eared  point,  the 
central  lobe  assuming  a  hooded  form,  while 
the  lateral  lobes  are  merely  ears  of  variable 
length  that  sometimes  terminate  into  twisted, 
short  awns.  The  grain  is  not  firmly  adher¬ 
ent  to  the  palet.  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
barley,  but  is  loosely  inclosed  within  it, 
falling  from  the  palet  when  beaten  or  thrashed. 
As  grown  under  my  observation,  the-  culm  is 
stout,  slightly  decumbent  at  the  very  base, 
then  becoming  erect,  averaging  in  bight  two 
feet  three  inches.  The  leaves  are  very  coarse 
and  broad;  the  leaf  sheaths  are  very  loose. 
Although  the  value  of  measurements  may  be 
questioned  they  serve  well  for  comparison 
with  other  varieties,  if  averages  be  taken. 
My  note-book  gives  the  following  figures: 
length  of  leaf,  S'  .  to  1  •  •  inches,  average  seven 
and  one-half;  width  of  upper  leaf  lin  widest 
part)  five  sixteenths  to  one  inch,  average  three- 
fourths:  width  of  lower  leaf,  three-sixteenths 
to  one-half  inch,  average  five-sixteenths;  pan¬ 
icle,  average  length  three  and  one-fourth 
inches;  thickness, three-eighths  to  one-half  inch 
average  seven-sixteenths;  breadth,  one-half  to 
nine-sixteenths  inch,  average  one-half.  The 
panicle  of  this  variety  nearly  always  produces 
a  number  of  sterile  flowers,  or  very  weak  ones, 
on  the  terminal  portions.  As  a  result  the  seed 
is  quite  uneven  in  size,  there  being  many  small 
ones  produced  from  the  more  feeble  flowers. 
The  grain  is  of  medium  size,  rather  plump  and 
short,  and  deep  amber  or  dark  brown  in 
color. 

This  variety  is  not  often  grown  as  other 
than  a  curiosity,  it  being  very  inferior  in 
productiveness,  and  not  thrashing  cleanly 
from  the  head.  Nepaul  Barley  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  civilized  world,  by  being 
brought  from  the  Himmalaya  Mountains  in 
the  province  of  Nepaul,  in  Hindoostan,  Asia, 
to  Great  Britain  in  1817,  and  was  known  as 
Nepaul  Wheat.  It.  has  never  been  cultivated 
to  any  extent  iu  Britain.  Dr.  Lindley,  the 
celebrated  English  botanist,  says  that  “  the 
pales  are  apparently  iu  a  monstrous  form, 
the  ends  being  three-lobed,  and  curved  back 
in  the  form  of  horns,  which  sometimes  extend 
into  arms.”  The  earliest  record  1  have  of  its 
culture  in  America  under  the  above  name,  is 
iu  185'J.  1  have  had  it  sent  to  me  from  Colorado 
under  the  name  of  Del  Norte  Barley.  Hors- 
ford's  Bald  is,  practically  speaking,  this  vari¬ 
ety  although  rather  more  awned  than  Nepaul 
usually  is. 

From  a  head  of  Nepaul  Barley  planted  at 
the  Station  in  IS$4,  four  strikingly  different 
varieties  were  grown,  two  black,  two  white. 
Of  these  two  colors,  one  was  bearded  as  with 
common  six-rowed  barley,  the  other  was  of 
the  Nepaul  form,  that  is,  we  had  one  white- 
bearded,  and  one  black  bearded,and  one  white 
Nepaul,  aud  one  black.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  reversion,  if  we  can  consider  it 
such.  C.  s.  PLUMB. 

N.  Y.  Exper.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


“NEPAUL  WORTHLESS.” 


I  bought  a  bushel  of  Nepaul  Barley  a  few 
years  ugo  aud  sowed  it  on  an  acre  of  good 
ground.  I  thought  I  would  let  it  do  its  best, 
so  gave  it  room.  Both  Sibley  aud  Ferry,  iu 
their  catalogues,  praised  it  very  highly  for 
feedmg,  being  a  “heavy  yielder,”  etc.  The 
barley  made  a  poor  growth  and  a  miserable 
yield,  aud  it  is  altogether  worthless,  except  as 
a  curiosity,  it  being  Imlless,  like  wheat. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  w.  f.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — Grains  of  this  Nepaul  Barley 
were  sent  to  us  about  10  years  ago.  Suppos¬ 
ing  it  to  be  some  sort  of  wheat,  we  sowed  it  iu 
the  fall.  Of  course,  that  was  the  last  of  it. 
Later  samples  have  been  sent  to  us  fur  name 
from  many  places.  Under  date  of  Nov.  22, 
Mr.  C.  J.  \V  right,  residing  near  Fergus  Falls' 
Minn.,  sent  us  a  small  quantity  of  the  Nepaul 
with  the  following  note ; 


SUFFOLK  RAM  BISMARCK  4th.  Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal. 

Fig.  78.  (See  page  70.) 

Usually  we  have  10  or  15  days  of  rainy 
weather  in  May,  known  as  “the  loug  season  in 
May ,”  and  fortunate  is  the  planter  who  gets 
his  plantsset  ar  that  time,  as  very  few  fail  to 
grow.  All  available  hands — men,  women  and 
children — are  pressed  into  service,  and  the 
work  is  rapidly  accomplished.  A  good  hand 
sets  as  fast  as  a  lively  youngster  can  drop  the 
plants.  The  setting  is  done  by  two  strokes  of 
the  “  planting  peg” — which  is  made  of  wood 
about  six  inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter — one  to  make  the  hole  and  another  to  press 
the  soil  to  the  roots.  Re-planting  is  always 
resorted  to  for  securing  a  perfect  stand.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  well  established, 
the  hills  ar©  “scraped”— lightly  hoed.  From 
this  on  until  August,  plowing  and  hoeiug  are 
performed  as  the  ueeds  of  the  crop  aud  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land  seem  to  require.  “Priming” 
is  mainly  done  when  the  plants  are  about  one 
foot  high,  aud  “topping”  when  the  flowerstalk 
shows  itself,  except  in  cases  of  very  vigorous 
growth  and  the  desired  number  of  leaves 
i  from  10  to  14)  has  been  secured  wheu  this 
operation  is  performed  earlier. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  season  wnen 
the  great  warfare  writh  the  larva  of  the  Caro¬ 
lina  sphynx, known  here  as  the  “horn  worm," 
begins  only  to  end  when  the  tobacco  is  in  the 
barn.  Many  old  planters  who  in  ante  helium 
days  were  largely  engaged  in  growing  tobacco 
now  plant  ouly  tens  of  thousands  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  then,  for  the  reason,  as  they  say, 
that  they'  cannot  control  the  labor  at  this  crit¬ 
ical  time.  Where  hand-picking  alone  is  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  the  destruction  of  the  posts, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  hand-pick  twice  a  week. 
Turkeys  are  a  great^help  aud  large  flocks  are 
raised  for  this  purpose,  but  the  surest  way  to 
destroy  the  worm  is  to  poison  the  fly,  which  is 


half  a  dozen  flocks  cau  find  it  easy  of  access.  I 
The  little  chicks  will  soon  learn  to  run  to  it.  I 
have  used  one  with  good  success  for  two  years. 
Make  two  square  frames  of  t  wo  by  two-inch 
stuff,  about  three  feet  square.  Slat  them  up  i 
on  the  outside  with  slats  about  2’4"  inches 
apart,  placing  the  lower  frame  about  live 
inches  above  the  bottom,  so  that  the  chickens 
can  run  under.  Then  nail  slats  oil  the  top,  or 
it  may  be  made  whole  with  a  small  door 
through  which  to  drop  food.  1  made  my  slats 
from  waste  strips  from  a  box  factory.  Com¬ 
mon  lath  could  be  used.  p.  e.  t. 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
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TOBACCO  RAISING  IN  NORTH  CARO 
LINA.— II. 

M.  B.  PHI  NOB. 

The  light-gray,  sandy  lauds,  with  a  clay 
subsoil  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and  of  a 
light-yellow  color,  once  considered  almost 
worthless,  are  now  in  demand  at  very  much 
improved  prices  for  growing  bright  tobacco. 
Virgin  soil  is  always  preferable,  especially 
during  a  wet  summer  like  that  of  ’86,  when 
there  was  but  little  really  fine  leaf  made  on  I 
old  lands. 

The  usual  custom  is  to  break  up  the  land  in 
February  or  March,  in  which  condition  it  re¬ 
mains  until  May,  or  a  few  days  before  the 
plants  are  expected  to  bo  largo  enough  to  sotf.  I 
If  any  manure  is  to  lie  used,  it  is  spread  broad-  | 
cast,  the  subsequent  cultivation  mixing  it  I 
with  the  soil,  A  few  years  ago  stable  manure 
was  thought  to  be  injurious,  causing  too  rank  | 
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tin  clasp,  or  hook,  which  has  proved  to  be  just 
the  thing.  Its  shape  aud  the  mode  of  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  felt  eases  are  shown  in  Fig.  73.  The 
points  are  bent  at  right  angles,  forced  through 
the  felt  and  hammed  down.  The  ease  is  bent 
around  the  tree  and  the  hooks  are  slipped  into 
the  slits  near  the  opposite] edge.  The  hooks 
may  be  made  to  clasp  the  felt  tighter  by  press¬ 
ing  them  against  the  body  of  the  tree  after 
they  are  in  the  slits.  Fig.  74  shows  how  the 
hooks  are  cut  from  sheet  tin.  with  little  waste. 
A  person  with  this  pattern  and  pair  of  tin 
shears  can  cut  them  out  of  scrap  tin.  If  de¬ 
sired  they  may  be  made  twice  as  large  as  those 
iu  the  sketch.  The  cross-marks  indicate 
where  they  are  to  be  bent,  which  can  be  done 
with  a  pair  of  common  nippers. 


Fig.  73. 


GERMINATING  BEDS. 

In  making  hot-beds  the  main  point  is  to 
secure  steady,  enduring  heat  that  shall  keep 
the  soil  at  from  00  to  80  degrees  F.,  iu  order 
to  secure  and  maintain  root-growth  in  the 
semi-tropical  plants — lovers  of  such  soil-heat, 
aud  demanders  of  prolonged  seasons  or  terms 
of  growth,  which  hot-beds  are  provided  to  sup¬ 
ply.  Such  are  tomatoes,  peppers,  melons, 
cucumbers,  etc. ,  a moug  vegetables;  aud  ver¬ 
benas,  balsams,  zinnias,  and  many  others 
among  flowers.  This  main  point  is  not  se- 
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Fig.  70. 

"bushels  per  acre.  Probably  it  will  uot  do  so 
well  on  the  prairie.  But  even  if  it  would 
yield  half  as  well, it  would  be  a  valuable  grain.” 
Specimen  heads  may  be  seen  at  Fig.  70. 
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CASES  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  many  sectious  of  the  country  rabbits 
destroy  thousands  of  fruit  trees  every  winter, 
by  guawing  the  bark  off  as  high  as  they  can 
reach.  In  hilly  aud  timbered  sections  they 
are  especially  troublesome,  sometimes  des¬ 
troying  whole  orchards  in  a  weeks  time. 
Some  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  went  to 
considerable  trouble  aud  expense  in  clearing 
off  a  brushy  knoll,  upon  which  he  set  a  large 
orchard.  The  first  two  winters  were  open, 
with  little  snow,  and  the  rabbits,  which  were 
very  numerous  in  that  locality,  did  little  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees,  The  third  winter,  however, 
a  heavy  snow  fell  and  remained  on  the  ground 
nearly  five  weeks,  and  during  that  time  they 
utterly  destroyed  the  whole  orchard,  denud¬ 
ing  the  trees  of  bark  from  the  snow  line  to  18 
inches  aliova  The  next  spring  the  ruined 
trees  were  grubbed  out  aud  others  were  set  in 
them  stead.  The  uext  two  winters  he  encused 
the  trees  in  jackets,  made  of  sticks  an  inch 
thick  and  18  inches  long,  woven  together  with 
strong  cord.  The  rabbits  gnawed  through 
many  of  these  and  got  at  the  bark.  Then  he 
tried  wire  screen,  but  tlie  mesh  afforded  a 
good  foothold  for  the  little  pests,  and  they 
actually  climbed  up  it  and  gnawed  the  bark 
above.  Finally,  be  hired  a  man  to  go  through 
the  orchard  twice  a  week,  wheu  snow  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  rub  each  tree  with  fresh  hog 
liver,  or  rabbit  split  open,  aud  by  this  means 
saved  them  from  further  injury.  He  has 
siuee  learned  that  common  tarred  building 
paper,  or  felt,  wrapped  about  the  trees,  will 
effectually  prevent  rabbit?  from  injuring 
them,  aud  since  adopting  it  has  met  with  no 
further  trouble  from  that  source. 

Experience  teaches  that  this  tarred  felt 


Fig.  74. 


This  tarred  felt  is  very  offensive  to  many 
destructive  insects,  worms  and  small  vermin, 
and  if  left  about  the  tree  the  whole  season 
the  result  eanuot  be  other  than  beneficial. 
Fastened  by  these  clasps  no  injury  can  possi¬ 
bly  accrue  to  the  tree  from  pressure  or  chaf¬ 
ing.  They  may  be  removed  in  the  spring,  ii 
desired,  by  slipping  the  hooks  out  of  the  slits, 
aud  be  kept  iu  a  dry  place  for  use  another 
winter.  The  clasps  cost  very  little,  any  oue  can 
beud  the  points  and  hook  properly  and  attach 
them  to  the  felt,  aud  the  cases  can  be  fast- 


tributed  all  the  better  and  retained  longer. 
1  he  lamp  may  be  placed  under  a  corner  of  this 
tank  as  well  as  in  the  middle,  if  no  unprotected 
wood  is  too  near.  Any  one  who  tries  this  sort 
of  hot-bed  will  be  delighted  with  its  efficacy, 
cheapness  and  convenience.  Roasted  and 
crushed  cow-droppings  may  compose  half  of 
the  soil  with  advantage,  and  tine  siftings  of  it 
are  excellent  covering  for  the  seeds. 


should  not  be  bound  closely  to  the  body  of  the 
tree,  but  that  there  should  be  an  air-space  be¬ 
tween.  To  secure  this  end,  1  have  devised  a 


Fig.  75. 

ened  about  the  trees  in  a  jiffy.  Fig.  75  shows 
how  the  rabbits  act  when  they  see  it  iu  place. 

GRUNDY. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills. 

Lit  might  be  suggested  that  copper  wire  iu 
place  of  the  proposed  clamps  would  answer 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  paper  or  felt  se¬ 
curely  together.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  tarred  paper  or  felt  should  not  touch  the 
tree,  but  that  au  air  space  of  two  inches  at 
least  should  be  secured. — Eds,] 


cured  l»y  most  persons  who  undertake,  for  the 
first  time,  to  try  the  making  of  a  hot-bed  for 
growing  their  own  early  plauts;  because,  as 
they  want  but  few.  they  make  hut  a  small 
bed,  which  the  cold  air  of  April  and  May 
chills  through,  and  then  the  plants  cease  grow¬ 
ing. 

An  old  friend  of  large  and  long  experience 
says  that  he  finds  great  advantage  iu  making 
his  beds  double— like  two  hot-beds  back  to 
back,  but  without  any  hacks  or  middle  par¬ 
titions.  For  six  sashes — three  on  each  side — 
the  frame  is  made  seven  to  eight  feet  square, 
and  rests  on  short  corner  posts.  The  man¬ 
ure,  and  the  mold  that  is  to  cover  it,  fill  the 
frame  almost  dose  up  to  the  glass.  It  will 
settle  enough  to  give  the  plants  room.  Before 
the  outside  chills  or  dries,  another  temporary 
frame  is  made  a  foot  further  out(two  feet  longer 
each  way),  and  the  space  between  is  filled 
with  fresh  manure.  This  form  of  bed  is  very 
convenient  for  covering  with  a  roll  of  rooliug 
paper,  the  mounting  bars  or  rods  of  which 
hang  a  little  over  the  eaves.  La’d  on  the 
ridge,  it  unrolls  of  itself,  and  is  almost  as 
easily  rolled  up,  and  it  is  much  more  conven¬ 
ient  aud  durable  than  mats.  W  hen  a  sash  is 
to  be  opened  it  is  easily  slid  over  its  fellow  on 
the  other  side.  Such  a  bed  does  not  suffer 
from  want  of  watering  so  soon  us  a  uarrow 
one  does.  Hot  oeds  should  be  placed  on  dry 
ground,  sheltered  from  western  winds  and 
open  to  the  morning  sun,  aud  should  have  a 
dry,  clean  walk  all  around.  After  the  crop 
of  plants  is  thinned  or  taken,  melons,  toma¬ 
toes,  cucumbers  or  other  plants  can  be  set  in 
them,  far  enough  apart  for  full  growth,  and 
with  sufficient  watering  they  will  make  hand¬ 
some  returns.  The  well-rotted  manure  is  then 
an  excellent  compost  for  next  year’s  seed  beds, 
if  no  weeds  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  seed  on 
it.  All  previous  seeds  contained  in  it  will 
have  germinated. 

As  few  but  market  gardeners  want  large 
hot-beds,  the  best  resource  for  those  wanting 
small  ones  is  to  use  u  lamp  under  a  box  15  oi¬ 
ls  inches  wide  and  in  length  to  suit  a  window. 
This  box,  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  should  have 
a  bottom  of  sheet  zinc,  tin  or  iron  and,  should 
rest  on  a  box  of  the  same  size,  of  suitable 
hight  to  bring  the  top  of.the  whole  level  with 
the  window  sill.  A  door  and  shelf  iu  this 
stand  admit  the  lamp.  A  disc  of  tin  hung 
over  the  mouth  of  the  chimney  will  serve  to 
distribute  the  heat.  These  boxes  can  be 
adapted  from  a  rough  store  box,  aud  muy  be 
papered  or  draped  if  used  iu  the  living-room, 
the  warm  air  of  which  will  rondel*  the  lamp 
almost  unnecessary,  while  the  vajMjr  from  the 
mold  uud  plants  will  make  the  uir  of  the  room 
more  healthful  and  less  trying  to  eyes  and 
throat.  If  the  bottom  is  wholly  or  mostly  a 
water-tight  tin  box,  two  inches  deep,  with  a 
tube  soldered  in  at  oue  corner  to  rise  through 
the  soil  aud  admit  water,  the  heat  will  be  dis- 


A  CHEAP,  ROOMY,  WARM  HOUSE. 

A.  N.  Moore,  of  Montana,  asks  for  u  plan 
of  a  concrete  house  to  be  32  feet  front,  30  feet 
deep  and  one  story  high,  but.  with  an  attic 
giving  two  rooms.  He  wishes  the  front  floor 
to  have  a  large  combined  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room,  a  convenient-sized  sitting-room  aud  a 
large  bed-room  below, aud  wants  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  that,  eun  be  given  within  these  di¬ 
mensions.  In  building  a  dwelling-house  as  iu 
building  any  other  structure,  the  greatest 
comparative  cost  is  for  the  roof  and  floors. 
If  this  house  be  only  one  story,  say  eight  and 
one-half  feet  in  the  clear,  which  will  do  very 
well  for  a  cheap  house,  the  walls  would  need 
to  be  10  feet  high.  Now,  if  they  be  raised  only 
one  foot  higher,  at  au  expense  uot  exceeding 
one-tenth  of  what  the  walls  alone  would  cost, 
or  not  more  than  $8  or  $10,  the  same  roof 
and  floors  and  ceiling  will  answer,  and  there 
will  he  four  good  rooms  above  instead  of  two, 
so  economy  would  say  make  the  walls  11  feet 
high. 

If  made  of  concrete  aud  only  of  this  hight, 
a  thickness  of  10  inches  is  enough  for  the 
walls,  into  which  strips  should  he  laid,  to 
which  furring  one  inch  thick  should  lie  nailed 
and  the  inside  be  lathed  aud  plastered.  This 
will  make  a  very  warm  aud  substantial  wall 
only  one  foot  thick.  The  roof  should  be 
one-third  pitch,  which  will  give  more  hight  to 
the  upjier  rooms  and  shed  water  and  snow 
better  than  a  quarter  pitch,  uud  look  better, 
also,  while  costing  but  a  trifle  more. 

Fig.  71  shows  the  plan  of  the  ground  floor, 


FRONT  -  GROUND  PLAN. 

Fig.  jn. 

with  the  frontdoor  very  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  house.  Tho  dining-room  and  kitchen 
Ls  12  feet  eight  inches  wide  by  23  feet  long; 
back  of  this  is  the  pantry  and  store-room  four 
feet  eight  inches  by  12  feet  eight  inches,  which 
is  none  too  large,  and  will  he  found  a  very 
convenient  room.  The  sitting-room  is  13  by 
15  feet  eight  inches,  opening  both  into  the 
hall  leading  to  the  chambers  and  through  the 
hall  into  the  dining-room  and  into  the  largo 
bed-room,  and  through  this  also  into  the 
dining-room.  The  bed  room  is  12.  by  17  feet. 
The  front  hall  is  three  feet  eight  inches  by  six 
feet,  from  which  the  stairs,  three  feet  eight 


2 floor, front. 
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inches  wide,  ascend  to  the  rooms  above.  This 
is  not  a  very  largo  hall,  but  large  enough  to 
afford  a  great  protection  against  cold  anil 
storm  iu  winter.  Under  the  upper  lauding  of 
the  stairs  is  a  small  closet  opening  from  the 


growth,  and  pinch  back  in  August  to  mature 
and  ripen  the  wood.  2.  It  can  be  grafted  by 
splice  grafting  with  difficulty.  Will  do  better 
usually  by  what  is  called  annular  budding. 

Look  to  the  South  for  winter  varieties  of 
fruit  for  keepers  in  your  vicinity.  The  Rom¬ 
an  Stem,  Cooper’s  Market  (Redling),  Pen- 
nock,  Turn-off- Lane,  Southern  Red  Limber- 
Twig  and  others  of  that  class  will  be  fair  keep¬ 
ers  in  your  section.  4.  '•  he  varieties  in  the 
list  are  found  to  be  of  little  practica  l  value  to 
the  orchards  in  situations  like  yours.  Rome 
Beauty  does  tiuely  in  Ohio,  but  it  would  fail 
as  a  keeper.  Lawver  is  a  good  keeper;  it  has 
not  been  tested  us  yet  satisfactorily.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  Langford,  and  also  Gibbs 
and  Mead’s  Keeper.  The  latter  is  small  in 
size  and  of  a  poor  color.  Grimes’s  Golden  will 
fail  with  you  as  the  Baldwin  does.  The  York 
Imperial  will  ripen  too  early.  The  Lambert 
is  new  and  its  merits,  if  any,  are  not  known. 
The  Ben  Davis  is  an  apple  of  fair  quality  at 
least,  but  it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  while  many 
would  fall  and  rot,  many  would  keep  and 
prove  valuable  for  market  if  not  for  home 
use. 

GETTING  RID  OF  HOUSE  SLOPS. 

./.  W.  T.,  Staunton ,  Va. — What  is  a  good 
plan  to  get  rid  of  house  slops?  I  am  thinking 
of  laying  a  draiu  from  near  the  kitchen  to 
convey  the  slops  to  a  receiving  well  in  my  or- 
The  distance  is  not  great  and  the  fall 
My  idea  is  to  use,  say,  a  three- 


PRICES  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM  AT  “FACTORIES.” 

./.  H.  J.,  Loudon  Co .,  Va. — What  is  the  av¬ 
erage  price  paid  per  100  pounds  of  milk  by 
the  butter  and  cheese  factories? 

ANSWERED  BY  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Ans. — The  price  varies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  while  iu  some  parts,  especially 
in  the  Northwest,  cream,  not  milk,  is  gathered 
and  paid  for.  Hei-e  are  the  prices,  in  cents, 
paid  the  past  season  in  the  six  factories  named 
in  each  month : 


bed-room.  This  will  be  found  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  and  worth  much  more  than  the  cost. 

Fig.  72  shows  the  plan  of  the  second  story  or 
attic.  By  carrying  the  walls  on  the  sides  one 
foot  above  the  floor,  ami  cutting  off  from  each 
side  a  space  of  four  feet  besides  thickness  of 
the  wall,  a  hight  of  four-and-one-half  feet  is 
secured  for  one  side  of  each  room,  and  the 
space  from  this  point  to  the  coiling  joists, 
which  should  bo  put  in  at  the  higbt  of  eight 
foot,  can  be  lathed  ami  plastered  directly  upon 
the  rafters,  or,  what  would  be  better,  these 
should  be  sheeted  with  felt  paper  and  then 
furred  out  to  receive  the  lathing.  As  will  be 
seen,  four  nice  rooms,  each  withasmall  closet, 
are  secured,  aud  each  is  entered  directly  from 
the  stair  landing.  This  landing  can  be  lighted 
by  a  transom  window  over  each  door,  or,  what 
would  be  better,  by  a  skylight  in  the  roof, 
which  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  he  used 
as  a  ventilator  in  very  warm  weather.  The 
side  spaces  of  four  by  thirty  feet,  by  having 
doors  opening  into  them,  would  afford  much 
good  storage  room  at  very  little  cost. 

This  house  may  also  have  a  cellar  under  the 
whole  house  or  only  a  part,  as  desired,  which 
would  give  much  storage  room  at  little  cost. 
In  case  one  is  made,  it  may  be  reached  by  a 
stairway  directly  under  that  leading  above. 
The  door  is  shown  iu  ground  plan.  In  order 
to  have  all  the  room  available  that  could  be 
saved,  the  partitions  have  been  calculated  as 
only  four  inches  thick,  being  made  by  setting 
two  by  four  studding  flatwise  and  lathing 
plasteriug  on  each  side.  This  mode  of  stud¬ 
ding  does  very  well  for  a  house  of  this  hight 
and  arrangement  of  walls. 


There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States  shows  it.  When 
once  sown,  others  are  not  wanted 
at  any  price.  One  quarter  of  a 
million  copies  of  my  new  Catalogue 
for  1887  have  been  already  mailed. 
Every  one  pronounces  it  the  mod  orig¬ 
inal  and  readable  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published.  It  contains  among  other 
things  cash  prizes  for  premium 
vegetables,  etc,,  to  the  amount  of 
$1500,  and  also  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  over  *500  vegetables  and 
flowers,  (dO  being  in  colors).  These 
are  only  two  of  many  striking  fea¬ 
tures.  You  should  not  think  of 
purchasing  any  seeds  this  Spring 
before  sending  for  it.  It  is  mailed 
free  to  all  enclosing  stamp  for  re¬ 
turn  postage.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Creamery  at  Uichford,  Vt.  paid.  65  68  65  75  imi  1 15 

••  ••  st.  Albans,  vt,  ••  to  «s  70  fo  loo  no 

“  “  Westford.  Vt.  **  70  65  70  80  100  110 

“  •*  Richmond  Vt.  "  70  60  fiO  70  90  III) 

*•  *'  Wapping,  Ct.  “  1(M  00  94  06  109  138 

“  ••  Canton,  Ct.  p'ti.  Dfi  79'^  79  I1MO4  123% 

The  first  four  factories  are  what  are  called 
whole-milk  factories,  which  means  that  the 
farmers  carry  or  hire  their  milk  carried  to  the 
factories  and  must  pay  for  this  expense  out  of 
the  above  figures,  which  will  reduce  the  above 
amounts,  ou  an  average,  seven  cents  per  100 
pounds.  The  last  two  factories  are  what  are 
knowu  as  cream-gathering  factories.  In  these 
factories  the  milk  is  set  at  the  farm  dairies 
aud  the  cream  is  raised  there.  A  person 
known  as  the  cream-gatherer,  passes  around 
among  the  farmers  every  day,  skims  the  milk 
and  Carries  off  the  cream  only,  leaving  the 
skim-milk  to  be  fed  to  calves  and  pigs.  The 
figures  are  the  net  prices  paid  to  the  dairymen, 
the  factory  paying  the  expense  of  collecting 
The  last  two  factories  are  conducted  on  the 
Cooley  system  and  have  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful. 

EXT  It  V-HARDY  FRUITS. 

H.  ,V.,  Charleroir,  Mich, — b  What  kinds  of 
pears,  plums,  ami  cherries  are  hardy  enough  to 
stand  80°  or  85°  below  zero?  2.  Can  tender 
varieties  of  apples  be  made  hardy  by  top¬ 
grafting  them  on  hardy  varieties;  for  example, 
if  a  Baldwin  were  top-grafted  on  a  Wealthy 
stock  would  it  make  a  tree  as  hardy  as  the 
Wealthy? 

Ans. — L  There  are  no  pears,  plums  or  cher¬ 
ries  that  will  endure  or  survive  a  temperature 
of  85  degrees  below  zero  frequently  recurring, 
as  in  Minnesota, Wisconsin,  Canada,  or  North¬ 
ern  New  England.  Even  a  single  dip  so  low 
will  greatly  iujure  the  hardiest  known  varie¬ 
ties  of  these  fruits.  The  only  possible  excep¬ 
tions  are  the  uewlv  imported  Russian  fruits, 
such  as  the  Ressemiauka  and  Sapieganga  pears ; 
Vladimir  cherries  (this  is  a  class  containing 
mauy  varieties)  aud  also  some  North  German 
cherries,  such  as  the  Ostheim,  the  Griotte  du 
Nord,  Lieb.BrownBrussells  and  Double  Natte 
The  iron-clad  plums  recently  imported  from 
Russia  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  are 
not  yet  distributed,  or  even  definitely  named, 
at  least  in  English.  The  hardiest  fruitsof  these 
species  now  in  cultivation  in  America  are  the 
Flemish  Beauty,  Onondaga  and  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Pears:  Kentish,  Large  Montmorency  and 
Grand  Duke  Cherries,  and  the  Moore’s  Arctic 
Plum.  To  the  latter  may  be  added  a  number 
of  select  native  plums,  of  which  the  De  Soto 
seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  among  well 
known  varieties.  2.  Tender  varieties  of  apples 
survive  hard  winters  somewhat  better  when 
top-grafted  on  hardy  stocks,  but  only  in  a  quite 
limited  degree.  The  Baldwin  top-grafted  on 
a  hardy  sort,  like  the  Wealthy,  can  generally 
lie  grown  40  or  50  miles  further  north  than 
wheu  budded  or  grafted  low,  but  even  thus  it 
hardly  approaches  the  cold- resisting  power  of 
a  true  iron-clad. 

MAKING  CIDER  VINEGAR. 

C.  P.,  Lambeth ,  Canada. — How  can  good 
cider  vinegar  be  made  quickly? 

Ans. — Good  cider  vinegar  can  be  made 
easily  aud  quickly  if  the  following  directions 
are  followed:  Wheu  the  cider  is  made,  save 
the  pomace  aud  put  it  iu  tight  barrels  or  hogs¬ 
heads,  with  one  head  out,  aud  put  iu  enough 
rain  water  to  cover  it.  After  it  has  begun  to 
ferment,  draw  off  from  the  bottom  all  that 
you  can,  dilute  the  cider  with  it.  and  nearly 
two  barrels  of  vinegar  can  be  made  of  one  of 
eider.  Do  not  fill  the  barrels  iu  which  the 
Cider  is  to  tie  made  quite  full,  as  there  should 
be  a  space  for  air.  Leave  the  bung-hole  open, 
but  protect  it  from  flies  by  a  covering  of  wire 
screen  or  gauze.  Put  into  each  barrel  one  or 
two  pounds  of  bread  dough,  in  the  condition 
it  is  in  when  your  wife  is  kneading  it  out  iuto 
loaves.  Ouee  a  day,  for  a  few  weeks,  draw 
out  from  each  barrel  a  gallon  of  the  cider  aud 
jHiur  it  into  the  bung-hole,  so  as  to  get  air  into 
it.  A  quart  or  two  of  molasses  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  help,  and  beech  shavings  aud 
brown  paper  are  often  used  to  hasten  the 
acetic  fermentation ;  but  we  think  the  bread 
dough  is  best.  If  the  vinegar  is  made  in  sum¬ 
mer,  it  may  Is*  made  out-of-doors*  but  late  iu 
the  fall  it  should  be  in  a  room  where  the  tem- 
(lerature  can  be  kept  up  to  70  or  80  degrees  by 
stove  heat.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  eider 
vinegar,  aud  the  making  of  it  will  be  found 
quite  profitable  if  due  attention  is  given  to  it 
and  an  article  uniformly  good  produced. 


chard, 
is  sufficient. 

inch  terra-cotta  pipe, emptyingiuto  a  reservoir 
about  six  by  eight  and  four  feet  deep.  The 
“slops”  include  waste  water  from  clothes  wash¬ 
ing,  etc.  I  had  thought  of  using  land-plaster 
iu  the  receiving  well  as  a  drier,  with  a  view  to 
using  the  mixture  for  top-dressing  the  orchard. 

Is  my  idea  a  good  one ! 

Ans. — We  are  afraid  of  all  underground 
sowers  which  communieato  with  the  house  and 
have  cess-pools  at  their  mouths,  and  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  applying  all  the  waste  slop 
from  our  house  directly  to  the  lawu  and  or¬ 
chard  where  the  growing  grass  and  trees  at 
once  utilize  it  and  render  it  ii  nocuous.  We 
find  it  but  little  trouble;  for,  except  on  wash 
days,  there  are  but  a  few  pailful-  of  the  waste. 
We  keep  large  slop  pails  stauding  convenient 
to  the  kitcheu  door,  aud  twice  a  day  or  as  of¬ 
ten  as  is  necessary,  they  are  carried  out  and 
their  contents  are  poured  on  the  lawn  or  near 
the  root  of  a  shade  or  fruit  tree.  On  wrash 
day  the  tubs  are  emptied  into  a  barrel  at  the 
back  door  and  the  hired  man  disposes  of  the 
stuff  in  the  same  way.  If  you  lay  a  drain  we 
would  not  recommend  a  well  for  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  into;  but  a  shallow  vat  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust,  chaff  or  some  good  absorbent, aud  would 
use  plaster  with  it  and  empty  it  as  often  as  it 
might  be  uecessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
offensive.  If  this  were  done  and  the  pipe  had 
a  good  fall  so  as  to  be  iu  no  danger  of  chok¬ 
ing,  and  the  mouth  was  kept  clear,  there 
would  probably  be  no  danger  of  contamina¬ 
tion  from  it. 

HOME-MADE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

E.  H..  Webb's  Mills ,  .V.  V. — I  can  get  bones 
for  drawing  them;  would  it  pay  to  dissolve 
them  with  sulphuric  acid?  How  much  would 
be  required  per  ton  of  bones?  What  is  the  best 
way  of  dissolving  them? 

Ans. — It  is  very  questionable  whether  it 
will  pay  to  treat  whole  bones  with  sulphuric 
acic,  for  the  solubhzing  of  the  acid  is  slow 
aud  at  the  best  imperfect.  There  Is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  profitable 
to  attempt  to  make  one’s  own  sufierphosphate, 
even  with  fine  boue  meal  at  command,  on  which 
the  action  of  the  acid  is  soon  completed.  At 
any  rate  the  bones  should  be  broken  and 
crushed  as  flue  as  possible  with  on  axe  or  a 
heavy  mallet.  About  50  pounds  of  oil  of  vit¬ 
riol  are  first  to  be  weighed  out  for  every  100 
pounds  of  bone,  and  then  about  as  much  water 
as  bone,  in  weight;  put  a  portion  of  this 
water,  about  equal  in  bulk  to  that  of  the  acid, 
into  a  wooden  receptacle  at  least  twice  us 
large  as  the  uuited  bulk  of  all  the  materials  to 
be  mixed,  and  tuld  the  oil  of  vitriol  slowly 
and  with  constant  stirring  with  a  paddle. 
Enough  of  the  rest  of  the  water  lo  thoroughly 
wet  the  boucs  is  heated  to  boiling  and  j>oured 
over  it;  so  much  of  the  water  as  is  left  may  be 
added  to  the  dilute-*  l  ueid.  Finally,  slowly  add 
the  bone  to  the  acid,  stirring  all  the  time. 
The  mass  must  tie  worked  over  several  times 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  with  the 
wooden  puddle;  if  then  it  is  still  wet,  it  may 
lie  dried  somewhat  by  adding  plaster  or  fine 
dry  earth.  No  irou  tools  can  be  used  iu  doing 
the  work  unless  they  are  already  in  such  a 
worthless  condition  that  tneir  loos  will  be  of  no 
account;  and  great  care  must  betaken  that 
the  acid  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  skin 
or  the  clothes.  The  inquirer  will  probably 
find  that  composting  the  bones  in  the  manure 
pile  is  a  more  convenient  method  of  reducing 
them  to  such  a  condition  that  they  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  laud.  It  would  be  a  great  pity, 
certainly,  not  to  utilize  them  iu  some  way, 
where  they  can  be  had  for  the  drawing. 


MOORE’S  EARLY. 
THE  BEST  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


Strong  vines,  1  year.  No.  1, 1  year.  No  2,  and  2  years 
No.  1  at  wholesale.  Also  strong  1  and  3  year  vines  of 
the  Francis  B.  Hayes,  an  extra  early  and  hardy  white 
grape.  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  prices. 


(Every  query  must  ho  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  plense  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Concord,  Mass 


CHAS.  D.  M  ERWIN, 

SEED  <i  HOW  Ell. 
MII^I*’OKl>.  CONN. 

Established  1S50;  grows  the  Best  Onion  Seed  In 
America.  White  Globe  per  pound.  JS1;  Red  Globe.  >2: 
Large  Red  Wethersfield.  $2;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 
£2.50;  Yellow  Danvers.  $2. 


DIFFERENT  FLAVORS  IN  ONE  APPLE. 
Subscriber ,  Copenhagen,  .V.  Y. — Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  an  apple  sour  on  one  side  anti 
sweet  on  the  other;  or  in  six  or  eight  sections? 
If  there  are  such  apples,  are  they  natural,  or 
produced  by  grafting,  budding  or  some  other 
artificial  means?  If  natural,  are  al I  the  apples 
on  the  same  tree  alike?  If  artificially  pro¬ 
duced,  will  the  fruit  always  remaiu  the  same; 
or  will  it  in  a  few  years  become  uniformly 
either  sweot  or  sour  throughout? 

Ans.— Seedling  apples  have  been  found  in  va¬ 
rious  places,  and  iudeed  are  not  very  uncom 
mon,  of  which  alternate  sections,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  five  divisions  of  the  pericarp, 
differ  iu  flavor,  color  and  texture.  The  most 
noticeable  of  these  differences  is  that  of  sweet 
aud  sour,  more  or  less  marked;  but  not  unusu¬ 
ally  extreme.  On  the  same  tree  there  may  of¬ 
ten  be  found  fruit  entirely  sour  or  entirely 
sweet;  aud  in  some  trees,  or  in  some  seasons, 
this  uniformity  is  more  prevalent  than  diver¬ 
sity,  so  the  owner  desirous  of  exhibiting  the 
oddity,  will  be  bothered  to  find  an  apple 
which  will  Illustrate  it  very  plainly,  There  is 
a  superstition,  dung  to  with  the  usual 
pertinacity  of  a  superstition,  that  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  artificial — the  result  of  budding  or 
grafting  with  two  joined  half  buds  or  cions, 
from  a  sweetand  a  sour  tree.  The  possibility 
of  accomplishing  this  has  been  both  denied 
and  affirmed,  aud  there  are  reports  that  it  has 
been  successfully  done,  without,  however,  ob¬ 
taining  the  expected  result.  There  is  no  well 
authenticated  record,  we  think.  Of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  peculiarity,  except  in  the  fruit  of 
seedling  trees,  or  of  grafts  made  from  such 
trees.  If  careful  tests  were  to  be  made,  we 
should  bo  in  no  way  surprised  to  learu  that 
some  difference  iu  flavor,  more  or  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  is  to  he  found  quite  generally  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  sections  of  apples. 

APPLES  FOR  SOUTHWESTERN  N,  J.,  ETC. 

F.  A.  Jefferson,  .V.  J. — t.  Cun  peaches  be 
grafted?  2.  Can  the  English  or  dwarf  English 
walnut  be  grafted  on  black  walnut  stock? 
Can  it  be  budded?  8.  The  Northern  Spy  rots 
badly  here  and  hence  is  a  nuisance;  Baldwin 
and  Fallawater  are  too  early;  what  would  be 
better  varieties  for  the  fore  part  Of  the  win¬ 
ter,  for  this  section-  they  should  be  good 
keepers.  4.  VY’hafc  about  the  following  list: 
Rome  Beauty,  Lawver,  Langford  Seedling, 
Gibbs,  Mead’s  Keeper,  Grimes’s  Golden,  York 
Imperial,  Lambert  ? 

Ans. — It  can  be  done,  but  not  without 
great  care  and  difficulty.  Budding  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  June  is  easily  doue.  Prune 
severely  after  buddiug  to  induce  a  rapid 


TRFES  and  PLANTS  by  MAIL. 

MEECIFS  I* l{ Ol.I  FIX'  QlTINCEl 
LAWSON,  K1KFFER,  DC  A  OQ 

and  LECONTE  “  E.  O  , 

Emm 're  Sm,<*  CRAPE  VINES, 

find  Marlboro  RASPBERRIES 

mi'i  .leu-ell  STRAWBERRIES 

A  Complete  Stock  of  every  thing  desirable  to  plant. 
Send  Immediately  for  price  list  and  circulars.  Address, 

West  Jersey  Nursery  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


I  HAVE 


700  varlei les  of  Potatoes.  Corn  that  will  mature 
In  s*|  (lavs,  nf  which  Til  ft  In  the  car  will  make  62  ft  shel¬ 
led.  Oats  thar  weigh  50  ft  per  bushel,  and  yield  ISO 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Blooded  Stock  ol  all  kinds. 
My  catalogue  contains  simple  receipts  thal  will  cure 
Chicken  Cljolera.  Rheumatism,  Coughs.  Colds.  &e.. 
without  cost.  How  to  make  500  percent.  >n 
Poultry  on  a  new  plant  how  to  exterminate  rata  with¬ 
out  poison:  Farmers  Account  Books,  price  10 
cents,  which  will  he  allowed  on  rtrst  order.  Address 
W.  51.  WOODWORTH.  Irwin,  Ohio. 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 


D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

.  are  admitted  to  be  the 

\  LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

,\m  in  (As  xeoriil. 

J.  D.M.  FERRY  &  CO'S 

niastrtlcdi  Dac« 

ANNUAL 

jgy  For  1887 

i-jiSIE'  will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  all 

jWTT  applicants,  navi 

to  Last  season's 
,  >Ov.\\  customers 
r\\  \\«  without  or- 
\  \  Y  *  n|  derinit  it. 
\  \  \  \  If  f"  rakniAlr  to 
V\Y  \  A/  all. -Kerry  per. 

*jh  taing  tftir- 
IlMPr  d* 

jlH  FToirrr  S66US.Un.uJJ 
IH?  .«<  •::!  f  ur  t(.  Address 

W  0.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


r  f™  r>0  Tested,  sure  to  grow.  ISO  kinds 
Ci  CL  Llo  POT  VTORs,  all  the  new 
— — Berry  Plants  Superior  Stock. 
Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  It  will  pay  to  gut  ll. 

FRANK  FOKII  A-  -SONS,  Ravenna.  O. 


HE  AMERICAS-  GARDEN  is 


an  HIus- 

t rated  Magazine  of  Horticulture ,  cov¬ 
ering  all  departments  of  Gardening, 
Fimit- Growing,  Market.  Gardening,  Land¬ 
scape-Gardening,  Floriculture,  Greenhouse, 
Conservatory,  Window  gardening ,  Women 
in  Horticulture,  etc.  For  amateurs  and  prac¬ 
tical  gardeners  and  fruit  growers..  Experi¬ 
ment  Gardens  on  Houghton  Form.  Send  for 
free  specimen  to  E.  H.  LIBBY,  Publisher,  47 
Dey  St.,|N.  Y.  $2  a  year  fpvith  R,  N.-Y.  $3. 


JAM 


THE  RURAL  MEW' 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 


(Continued  from  page  73.) 


SCABBY  MANGE  IN  A  DOG. 

It.  L,,  Eastwood ,  On?.,  Ugh. — For  six  weeks 
my  collie  dog  bos  had  sores  with  scaly  scabs 
on  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  appear 
to  give  him  considerable  pain,  as  be  is  con¬ 
stantly  scratching  uud  licking  them.  They 
are  getting  worse;  otherwise  ho  is  hearty  and 
runs  about  as  usual;  is  it.  mange?  What, 
should  be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  what  is  called  scabby 
mange.  Wash  the  dog  frequently  with  car¬ 
bolic  soap,  procurable  at  any  druggist’s.  A 
weak  infusion  of  tobacco  may  also  be  used. 
It  is  a  hard  disease  to  conquer,  and  t.lio  dog 
must  receive  attention  every  dny.  See  that 
his  bedding  and  kennel  are  clean.  Give  him 
regular  exercise.  Avoid  close  confinement 
and  salt  food.  The  disease  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  fatal,  but  unless  cured  the  dog  will 
grow  worse  with  age  and  finally  become  a 
pitiable  object. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ha  rn  esvi  lie,  Oh  i  o.  — 1 .  Ls  rain-  water  col  - 
lected  from  a  barn  roof  and  properly  stored 
in  a  cistern  as  good  as  well  or  spring  water 
for  horses  and  cattle?  2.  llow  many  feet,  square 
of  a  flat  roof  will  supply  enough  for  six  hors¬ 
es  or  cattle?  3.  How  often  and  at  what  hours 
should  horses  in  a  stable  and  not  working  be 
watered?  ■).  Which  is  the  better— to  water 
before  or  after  feeding?  5.  What  should  be 
done  for  a  three-year-old  colt  t  hat  is  constant¬ 
ly  rubbing  and  biting  lilmself — no  breaking 
out?  fi.  Will  it  pay  to  cook  apples  for  hogs? 

Ans.  -1. There  is  no  better  water  for  man  or 
beast  than  pure  rain-water  stored  in  a  cistern 
which  admits  of  no  leaking  in  from  the  soil. 
A  cistern  has  this  advantage  over  n  well  or 
spring — it  can,  if  properly  constructed,  be  lo¬ 
cated  convenient  to  the  stable  or  possibly  un¬ 
der  it;  while  a  well  must  In*  some  distance 
away,  or  the  water  will  be  contaminated. 
W  e  have  used  cisterns  for  stock  fora  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  with  great  satisfaction.  2. 
It  will  be  easy  for  our  f  riend  to  find  out  the 
average  rain-fall  of  his  locality,  uud  estimate 
how  many  barrels  of  water  would  fall  iu  a 
year,  or  how  many  barrels  each  inch  of  ruin- 
fall  would  represent.  A  very  moderate-sized 
barn  will  furnish  water  for  the  amount  of 
stock  named.  3,  Horn's  should  have  water 
three  times  a  day  in  the  hot, long  days  of  sum 
mer,  und  twice  a  day  in  winter.  4.  All  au. 
thorities  agree  that  before  feeding  is  best.  5. 
We  would  prescribe  a  cooling,  loosening  diet 
for  a  colt  in  the  condition  named,  and  would 
feed  no  coni  for  a  time  but  feed  liberally  with 
bran,  and  if  the  animal  can  lie  induced  to  cut 
raw  potatoes,  give  a  few  each  duy;  or  if  car 
rots  can  be  got  they  are  best.  Feed  com 
fodder  in  preference  to  hay  and  a  little  oil 
meal  each  day.  0.  We  do  not  think  it  would 
pay  one-tenth  of  the  cost  to  cook  apples  for 
hogs,  and  doubt  even  if  cooked  apples  would 
be  worth  as  much  as  raw  ones. 

./.  ./.  C. ,  Van  Huron ,  Mo.  ■  1.  What  is  the 
matter  with  my  apple  tree  grafts?  They  will 
not  grow,  though  I  graft,  the  same  way  my 
father  did,  and  his  always  grew.  I  cut  the 
root  “square”  at  the  top;  split  it  through  the 
center,  pare  the  twig  thin  on  each  side  half  an 
inch  up,  and  to  an  edge  at  the  bottom,  leaving 
it  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  slip 
it  into  the  split  in  the  root,  being  careful  that, 
the  bark  of  the  “thick”  side  of  the  twig  and 
that  on  one  side  of  the  root  are  properly  iu 
contact  with  each  other;  wrap  around  the 
grafted  root  a  thin  strip  of  paw-paw  bark  ex¬ 
tending  down  to  nearly  the  lust  bud;  let  stand 
long  enough  to  allow  the  graft  and  stock  to 
grow  together,  then  cultivate.  They  usually 
put  out  leaves  and  look  well  for  some  time 
but  about  as  soon  us  the  leaves  are  of  full  size 
the  grafts  gradually  die,  not  more  than  five 
percent,  surviving.  2.  Would  kerosene  ap¬ 
plied  to  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  kill  or  injure 
them?  Would  it  prevent  rabbits  from  attack¬ 
ing  them? 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  say  what  is  the  cause 
of  your  failure,  but  we  think  you  will  succeed 
better  with  whip  grafting.  A  very  valuable, 
fully  illustrated  article  tolling  “the  whole 
story” of  grafting,  was  published  in  the  Rural 
on  April  30,  1830.  2.  Kerosene  may  be  safely 
applied  in  some  cases,  but  to  make  it  entirely 
safe  it  should  be  diluted,  as  in  the  “emulsion.” 
It  is  difficult  to  dilute  it,  as  it  does  not  mix 
readily  with  water.  It  has  boon  recommend¬ 
ed  to  use  one  part  of  kerosene,  two  parte  soft 
soap  or  skim-milk,  and  1(!  of  boiling  water. 
Mix  by  stirring  till  cold,  and  then  apply.  A 
very  good  and  safe  wush  for  trees,  to  prevent 
damage  from  rabbits  or  mice,  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  soot  aud  milk. 

C.  B.  G. ,  Ml.  Vernon,  hid.  1.  Are  rhodo 
dendronx  hardy  iu  Southern  Indiana?  2. 
Where  can  I  get  the  Kelsey  and  Simon’s  Plums 
near  here?  3.  Would  Japan  persimmons 
prove  hardy  here?  4.  Could  we  use  a  wind¬ 


mill  and  reservoir  tank  for  watering  our  gar¬ 
den  200  feet  away?  Would  it,  cost  a  fortune 
to  bring  water,  in  a  two-inch  pipe,  from  the 
end  of  the  city  water-work  system,  about  a 
mile  away? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  some  varieties;  for  instance, 
R.  everestianum,  album,  a.  clegans,  a.  grand- 
iflorum,  gloriosnm,  (tee's  dark  purple,  Alex¬ 
ander  Dancer,  Charles  Dickens  and  roseum 
oleguns.  2.  We  know  of  no  nursery  nearer 
than  Stores,  Harrison  &  Co  ,  Painesville,  (). 
3.  We  do  not  think  so.  In  warm,  well-shel¬ 
tered  places,  some  might,  survive.  I.  The 
wind-mill  tank  would  be  the  cheapest  to  begin 
with,  but,  ultimately,  the  city  water  would  bo 
as  cheap,  and  probably  at  all  times  as  satis¬ 
factory.  Get  net  prices  of  pipe  from  some 
iron  manufacturing  company  near  you. 

Q.  K.,  Hewer  Valley,  Ky. — 1.  I  have  half  a 
bushel  of  eatalpa  seeds,  but  do  uot,  know  to 
which  variety  they  belong;  are  both  kinds 
durable,  aud  would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  the 
seeds  anyhow?  2,  fs  the  I  lock  worth  Apple 
grown  in  the  North  ( 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  not  sow  the  seeds  with¬ 
out  knowing  them  to  be  of  the  Hardy  Catal- 
pa,  C.  speciosa.  Both  kinds  are  durable,  but 
the  Hardy  Catalpa  is  known  to  be  more  dur¬ 
able  than  the  common.  Yes,  we  have  a  lot  of 
proof  as  to  their  durability.  2.  The  apple  is 
unknown  to  us. 

T),  I!.,  Ilol.  Springs,  Dak. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  treat  black  walnuts  which  I  wish 
to  grow  next  spring?  They  were  not  here  in 
time  l'or  planting  last  fall? 

Ans.  Probably  our  friend  could  do  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  bury  them  in  sand  in  a  well- 
drained  soil. 

./.  II.,  Fredonia,  Fans, — Should  nitrate  of 
soda  be  npplied  to  land  intended  for  a  garden 
before  or  after  plowing? 

Ans.— By  all  means  after  plowing.  Nitrate 
of  soda  loses  nothing  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  extremely  soluble,  and  if  it  were  plowed 
under,  much  of  it  would  be  lost  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants. 

DISCUSSION. 


A  LARGE  POTATO  YIELD. 

,J.  T.  Constance,  Ontario,  Canada. — In 
the  Rural  of  Dec.  25,  E.  P,  N.  asks  whether 
any  subscriber  of  the  Rural  has  actually 
raised  200  bushels  of  potatoes  from  a  half 
acre  I  have  this  season  raised  at  least  200 
bushels  on  such  an  area  The  whole  plot  was 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  had 
been  used  for  a  barnyard,  the  barn  having 
been  removed  tin*  year  before.  Most  of  it  was 
a  tough  sod,  aud  there  was  nothing  unusual 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  i  plowed 
it,  three  inches  deep  and  gave  it  a  thorough 
dragging,  and  then  marked  it  out  three  feet 
each  way,  planting  three  sets  to  the  hill,  mak¬ 
ing  u  hole  for  them  and  covering  them  lightly 
at  first.  As  they  grew  up  I  guvo  them  an 
other  hilling  up  aud  kept  the  weeds  down 
with  a  wheel  hoe  working  them  both  ways. 
Of  course  I  also  kept  them  free  from  “bugs.” 
When  dug  1  took  the  product  from  eight  hills 
iu  different  parts  of  Half  an  acre  and  weighed 
them  und  they  weighed  51,j  pounds  to  the  hill. 
As  there  are  4,S4U  square  yards  to  au  acre, 
and  there  was  one  hill  to  each  yard,  the  half 
acre  or  2,420  square  yards,  produced  13,310 
pounds  of  tubers,  which  at  the  rate  of  00 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  amounted  to  221  bush¬ 
els:  allowing  the  21  odd  bushels  as  u  liberal 
margin  for  possible  errors,  the  yield  was  at 
least,  200  bushels.  1  showed  three  quarters  of 
a  bushel  of  them  at  our  country  fair  aud  took 
first,  premium.  Not  one  weighed  leas  than 
two  pounds  and  the  largest  weighed  three 
pounds  seven  ounces.  All  were  well  shaped 
and  hundreds  would  weigh  one  pound  each. 
There  were  only  two  bushels  of  small  ones 
that,  were  unfit  for  the  table.  The  variety 
was  the  Queen  of  the  Valley. 


TRAN8CONTIN  ENTA  L  LETTERS.— 
LXXIV. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


From  Riverside,  to  San  Diego;  Flood  and 
O'Brien's  ranche;  local  fora;  San  Diego 
County;  aljilcria  as  stock  feed;  San  Diego 
city;  the  hay;  the  climate;  a  Jive  local  ion. 

From  Riverside  we  went,  to  San  Diego  on 
the  only  railway  leading  thither,  the  South¬ 
ern  California,  which  is  of  recent  construc¬ 
tion,  welt  built,  with  very  pleasant  cure  and 
practically  belonging  to  the  Atchison  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  which  is  the  formidable 
rival  of  the  railroad  corporations  of  ( Jallfornia 
that  have  so  long  hold  the  State  in  their 
power  and  maintained  very  high  rates,  which 
have  only  latterly  been  reduced  by  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  transcontinental  lines, 


The  road  to  San  Diego  is  very  interesting 
and  picturesque,  some  twenty  miles  of  it  be- 
ing  through  the  Temecula  Oafion  und  several 
miles  of  It  lie  along  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  largo 
part  of  San  Diego  County  requires  no  irriga¬ 
tion, and  the  soil  varies  much  in  quality  so  that 
it  is  only  good  in  spots,  while  the  surface  is 
greatly  broken,  making  the  occasional  valleys 
of  increased  value.  The  San  Jacinto  Valley, 
watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
first  one  we  passed  through,  and  succeeding 
this  the  Temecula.  Mount,  San  Jacinto,  a 
snow-covered  hight  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Range,  loomed  up  grandly  from  these  valleys. 
W e  saw  fine  herds  of  cows,  fine  colonies  of  bees- 
fiolds  of  barley  and  wheat  and  vineyards  at 
intervals  iu  fertile  places.  It  was  along  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  that  we  passed  the 
great  rancho  of  Flood  and  O’Brien,  a  pair  of 
rich  Californians,  who  have,  it  is  said,  240,000 
acres  here,  having  bought  one  of  the  old  Span¬ 
ish  land  grants,  eleven  leagues  in  length, 
There  are  on  this  rancho  10,000  head  of  cattle 
and  500  horses.  The  Santo  Margarita  is  like 
many  Pacific  Const,  rivers,  a  slender  stream 
that  a  Yankee  culls  u  creek.  The  flora  of  the 
region  greatly  interested  me.  Spanish  Bay¬ 
onets  were  ill  bloom,  poppies,  pinks,  blue-bells, 
larkspurs,  and  I  found  a  shrubby  poppy,  the 
bright  yellow  blossoms  two  inches  iu  diameter. 
According  to  my  baud  Botany,  it  is  the  only 
true  woody  plant  belonging  to  the  order  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  Dendromecon  rigida.  It 
grows  lurge  like  a  rose-bush  and  presents  a  fine 
appearance.  I  pocketed  some  ripe  seed  pods 
I  found  on  it,  and  if  my  collection  of  seeds  of 
wild  flowers  gathered  on  this  coast  have  the 
grace  to  grow  and  thrive,  I  shall  have  quite  a 
novel  bouquet.  San  Diego  County  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode 
island.  [Yes,  indeed,  more  than  ten  times  as 
large,  the  area  of  San  Diego  County  being 
13,500  square  miles,  and  that  of  Rhode  Island 
ouly  1,300  square  miles. — Eds.)  and  aside  from 
its  vast  grazing  lands,  it  produces  figs,  oranges, 
lemouR  and  the  inevitable  palm  tree  flourishes 
as  an  ornamental  uppeudnge. 

Iu  riding  through  the  country  and  seeing 
the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  more,  I  wondered  what  they  fed  on,  for 
1  saw  neither  grass  nor  dandelion  (of  the  lat¬ 
ter  1  never  saw  half  a  dozen  blossoms  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other),  butall  over 
the  ground  grew  it  wild  geranium  and  a  kind 
of  clover  called  “Burr  Clover,”  and  we  pres¬ 
ently  learned  that  the  geranium,  with  its 
small  purple  flowersand  “crane’s-bills”  stick - 
ing  out  iu  every  direction,  was  the  nutritious 
Alfilleree— as  the  Spanish  call  ifc— technical¬ 
ly  Altileria,  and  the  cattle  are  exceedingly 
fend  of  it.  Some  of  the  ranchers  pack  it  in  an 
und  r  led  state  between  alternate  layers  of 
straw.  The  straw  keeps  the  Alfilleree  from 
moulding,  uud  itnbilx*s  from  it  its  peculiur  fra¬ 
grance  and  flavor.  I  wondered  if  Red  Top 
or  clover  could  not  be  treated  similarly  with 
success. 

Since  the  building  of  this  California  South¬ 
ern  Railroad,  San  Diego  and  all  the  country 
along  the  route  have  been  “boomed,”  and  a 
number  of  very  pretty  towns  have  been  laid 
out,  along  the  sea— one  called  Ocean  Side  and 
another  Del  Mar,  I  thought  particularly  at¬ 
tractive,  being  on  a  gentle  slope  with,  already 
pretty  cottages  and  flowers  aud  palms  planted 
along  the  streets,  for  the  general  California 
custom  is  a  small  louse  and  beautiful  grounds. 
The  best  valleys  in  the  country  have  the  dis 
advantage  of  being  a  long  way  f  nun  the  ruil- 
roud,  und  even  back  of  San  Diego  one  must 
ride  some  15  to  2(1  miles  to  find  good  farming 
land. 

As  we  upproaehed  this  famous  and  beauti¬ 
ful  little  seaport  city,  with  a  population  of 
6,000  souls,  we  rode  very  near  the  site  of  the 
old  town,  where  some  adobe  walls  are  stand¬ 
ing,  and  tall,  old  palms  lift  years  old.  The 
table  mountain,  Sun  Domingo,  and  other 
striking  mountains  belonging  to  Mexico,  rise 
tar  away,  seemingly  directly  from  the  sea, 
mid  udd  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  seaward 
view.  The  bay  is  not  large,  but  it  is  perfect 
of  its  kind,  both  for  beauty  uud  as  a  harbor 
for  shipping.  A  peninsula,  that  looks  to  be 
hardly  more  than  a  sand-bar,  curves  around 
like  a  horse  shoe,  and  wards  off  the  roughness 
of  the  outer  sea,  and  this  peninsula  forms  a 
brilliant  possibility  for  making  a  second 
“Coney  Island”  for  the  resort  of  people  who 
wish  to  Ik*  immediately  on  the  sea  in  summer 
-a  project  already  under  headway.  The  San 
Diego  climate  is  noted  for  its  equability  and 
mildness  tho  year  around,  and  the  city  is  a 
great  resort  for  invalids;  but.  the  climate  dot* 
not  suit  all  coses.  We  spent  two  days  there, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  it  rained  “great  guns” 
and  hailed,  and  the  laddie  made  hail  balls  iu 
great  glee;  but  the  San  Diegon.v  said  it  was 
the  severest  storm  for  many  years,  But 
judging  from  the  location  and  invlromnout  o, 
the  city,  I  should  think  the  climate  there 
ought,  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  one  can  find 
it  here  below!  The  town  is  finely  located,  the 
and  rising  well  from  the  sea;  jt  seemed  to  be 


developing  rapidly,  was  well  laid  out — many 
bandsome'.buildings — but  still  in  a  new,  crude 
state,  and  building  lots  selling  at  fancy  prices* 
because  of  the  “boom.”  Tbc  hotels  are  good 
and  we  were  told  that  comfortable  quarters 
COUld  be  found  ill  private  families  at  very 
reasonable  rules.  We  stopped  at,  the  “Horton 
House,”  and  bad  quite  an  experience  in  the 
night,  ns  a  rat  had  in  some  way  become  con¬ 
fined  in  u  bureau  drawer,  where  he  made  as 
much  noise  as  an  elephant,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  succeeded  in  locating  the 
source  of  the  hubbub,  and  setting  the  un¬ 
lucky  prisoner  at  liberty. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  city  we  went,  down 
to  the  Bay  and  fell  in  with  a  party  of  fisher¬ 
men,  one  < if  whom  said  he  liked  California, 
and  he  had  lived  here  for  28  years,  lmd  made 
and  lost  a  dozen  fortunes  and  was  going  back 
to  visit  the  home  of  his  boyhood  in  Northern 
New  York  iu  the  month  Of  June.  The  fish¬ 
ermen  catch  hero  a  tine,  pike-looking  fish 
called  Rarracouta,  and  also  sen  trout,.  In 
looking  out,  over  the  bay  it  appears  like  an  in¬ 
land  sea,  so  securely  and  peculiarly  is  it  land¬ 
locked.  With  the  mountains  and  islands  in 
view,  the  scene  is  quite  enchanting.  As  we 
strolled  about  the  town,  planted  with  palm, 
pepper  and  eucalyptus  trees,  I  thought  the 
growth  und  blossoms  of  Scarlet  Geraniums 
(Pelargoniums)  altogether  extraordinary, 
both  in  size  uud  brilliancy.  Tho  roses  were 
also  fine,  and  nowhere  on  this  coast  have  I  ob¬ 
served  that  roses  are  the  victims  of  either 
bugs  or  worms.  There  is  said  to  be  less  fog 
nt  San  Diego  than  at  Los  Angeles, “and  one 
consumptive  whom  we  met  said  he  had  been 
here  for  two  years  and  had  greatly  Improved 
in  health.  Green  peus,  new  cabbages  and 
strawberries  were  in  market,  and  it  was  April 
11.  Oranges  sold  for  25  cents  per  dozen. 
Food  seemed  to  be  cheap  and  good,  and  tak¬ 
ing  San  Diego  County  all  in  all,  from  what 
we  saw  and  learned  of  it,  we  were  rather  fa¬ 
vorably  impressed  with  its  advantages.  Still, 
one  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  best 
way  to  begin  life  in  California  is  to  try  the 
climate  of  tho  locality  in  which  one  proposes 
to  settle,  test  the  soil  and  Work  at  what  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  do— the  first,  year  as  a  hired  man, 
then  as  an  employer. 


MULTUM  IN  PAR  VO. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wiscousou  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  favors  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Farmers  Review,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  how  several  steers  were  dehorned  and 
the  effect  of  the  dehorning . 

An  ordinary  stanchion  was  made  in  a  room 
used  for  a  hull  pen;  a  heavy  hulter  with  a 
very  stout  strap  was  put  on  each  steer  ami  he 
was  led  to  the  stranchloo  and  securely  fast¬ 
ened.  Next,  the  heud  was  drawn  to  one  side 
and  up  tight  to  the  top  of  the  stanchion  by 
throwing  the  Htrnp  over  u  hook  above  the  an¬ 
imal's  head,  two  men  pulling  on  tho  strap. 
With  a  new  sharp,  fine-toothed  saw  held  close 
to  the  animal’s  head,  a  few  strokes  cut  olf  first 
one  then  the  other  horn  and  the  creature  was 
set  free  . . . 

Blood  flowed  freely, continues  Prof.  Henry, 
each  animal  losing  from  a  pint  to  u  quart, 
with  the  average  nearer  the  first  figure.  At 
first  the  foreman  moved  rather  slowly,  not 
knowing  how  to  proceed  but  it  was  found  that 
he  actually  sawed  the  horns  off  the  last  six 
steers  in  just  15  minute**.  Of  course  there  was 
plenty  of  help  to  catch  and  fasten  the  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  stanchion . . .  . . . 

“Dinit  hurt?”  Why,  of  course  it  hurt, 
and  so  does  castration,  but  we  never  stop  this 
last  operation  on  account  of  pnm.  As  fast  as 
dehorned  each  steer  was  turned  into  a  pas¬ 
ture  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  bleeding 
ceased,  which  was,  say  twenty  to  thirty  min¬ 
utes;  they  were  then  put  into  tho  barn.  Be¬ 
fore  the  blood  had  ceased  running  some  of 
them  were  kicking  up  their  heels  undone  or 
two  of  the  fighters  made  passes  at  some  of 
the  more  timid  ones,  as  they  had  been  wont 
to  do  in  the  stable.  For  three  or  four  days 
they  showed  signs  of  soreness,  but  soon  all  this 
passed  away  and  they  settled  down  to  busi¬ 
ness;  emasculated  and  dehorned,  what,  is  left 
for  them  to  do  but  to  eat  mid  grow  fat ! . 

These  twelve  steers  are  now  like  a  lot  of 
Merino  ewes  in  a  pen,  and  Prof.  Henry  defies 
any  man  to  pick  out  any  “boss”  or  toll  the 
weaker  ones.  Each  one  crowds  up  fearlessly 
to  the  trough,  and  two  or  three  more  in  each 
room  could  as  well  as  not  be  added.  Their 
gain  in  weight,  has  been  remarkable,  and  he 
would  not  for  $50  have  the  horns  back  again. . 

There  are  those  tliflt  Imhl  up  their  ha  mis  ip 
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horror  at  dehorning,  and  by  a  few  Prof.  Hen¬ 
ry  lias  been  fulled  hard  names  and  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  cruelty  to  uni  trials.  But 
he  believes  we  can  save  an  immense  amount 
of  suffering  in  our  stock  by  dehorning  calves 
and  so  preventing  goring  and  lighting  in  the 
herds,  and  can  save  many  human  lives  now 

lost  by  vicious  bulls . . 

Phof.  Hknry  concludes  his  remarks  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “  I  can  say  from  experience,  use  the  saw 
fearlessly,  sawing  close  to  the  skull;  if  in  sum¬ 
mer  put  on  something  like  tar  to  keep  off  Hies; 
if  in  winter  use  nothing  at  all.  Further,  don’t 
form  an  adverse  opinion  until  you  have  a 
right  to  do  so  by  a  study  of  the  operation  and 

its  effects  . . . . . 

A.  \V\  Chiebvkk,  of  the  New  England  Far¬ 
mer,  hus  raised  Orchard  Grass  for  20  years  in 
succession.  Tie  sows  about  two  bushels  of 
Orchard  Grass  and  one  bushel  of  June 
Grass  (Poa  pratcnsls).  The  Orchard  Grass 
must  he  cut  when  it  shows  its  lirst  bloom  or 
the  hay  will  be  Injured.  He  knows  of  no  bet¬ 
tor  grasses  for  a  second  crop  than  the  above. . 

STILL,  in  a  majority  of  eases,  New  England 
farmers  who  have  given  Orchard  Grass  a  fair 
trial  prefer  Timothy  (Herd’s  Grass)  or  Blue 

Grass  . . . .  .................. 

Dr.  HOSKINS  finds  the  •‘Dewing”  the  best  of 
the  various  strains  of  the  Blood  Turnip  Beet. 
It  grows  so  entirely  under  the  ground  that  its 

earliness  is  often  overlooked . 

We  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  tomato  than 
the  Optiruus,  though  the  Beauty,  Purugon, 
Perfection,  Mayflower  and  Rochester  are  all 
good  smooth  kinds  and  much  alike . 

TnE  K  illir  Corn  is  a  sorghum  which  ill  the 
South  may  be  cut  so  as  to  give  a  good  crop  of 
foider  an  1  yet  continue  to  grow  and  mature 
seals.  We  have  given  its  entire  history.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  trial  in  the  North. .  ....... 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.  -Y.  do  not 
know  that  the  hollyhock  may  be  induced  to 
flower  from  seed  the  Urst  Summer.  Sow  the 
seed  in  a  hot-bed  in  February.  Prick  out  the 
plants  to  a  cold-frame  as  soou  as  they  show 
the  second  or  rough  leaves,  and  then  trans¬ 
plant  to  the  open  ground  in  early  May,  cov¬ 
ering  at  night  when  the  weather  is  cold. 

They  will  bloom  in  early  September . . 

A  COLORED  plate  just  received  represents 
the  new  Jessie  Straw  berry  its  sometimes  meas¬ 
uring  nine  inches  around.  It  is  much  the 

shape  of  the  Sharpless . . . . . 

Mr.  Falconer  gives  a  description  of  Dc 
Forest’s  greenhouse  at.  Summit,  N.  J.  iu  a  late 
number  of  the  American  Florist.  There  are 
two  acts  of  greenhouses,  a  few  hundred  yards 
apart;  one  is  heated  by  steam  (three  of  Morse’s 
steam  boilers  set  alongside  of  each  ot  her),  and 
the  other  by  hot  water,  Mr.  De  Forest  great 
ly  prefers  the  steam-heaters;  they  are  very 
efficient,  quick  to  act,  easy  to  regulate,  easy 
to  stoke,  and  so  far  08  fuel  is  concerned,  uy  far 
more  economical — eight  tons  of  coal  in  the 
steam-heaters  giving  the  same  results  as  four¬ 
teen  tons  m  the  bot-water  apparatus.  The 
steam  heat  has  no  injurious  effect  whatever  up¬ 
on  the  plants . . 

Among  the  newer  roses  grown  by  Mr.  De 
Forest,  one  which  is  his  favorite  was  sent  to 
us  by  the  Storrs,  Harrison  Co.,  of  Puinvsville, 
Ohio,  hist  year.  It  is  Madame  Gabriel  Lui/.ot, 
a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  buds  are  broadly 
conical,  with  lohaceous  sepals  of  the  calyx, 
bornu  on  heavy  peduncles.  The  color  of  the 
flower  is  rose.  The  outer  petals  often  open 
in  n  delicate  way,  still  leaving  a  beautiful 
conical  bud.  It  is  delicately  fragrant . 

Alluding  to  the  Hatch  Experiment  Sta - 
tion  Bill,  Our  Country  Home  says  that  every 
State  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  this 
"chipping  in”  of  taxes  of  all  ihe  people,  iu  or¬ 
der  to  divide  the  same  amount  agaiu,  Is  like 
changing  a  pile  of  bricks  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  buck  aud  forth . 

Pock  remarks  that  the  tilth,  the  horrors, 
foul  and  shocking  sensations  (so-called;  which 
have  lately  made  our  newspapers  unfit  read¬ 
ing  for  respectable  poople,  need  neither  de¬ 
scription  nor  comment.  ...  . . . 

What  the  American  people  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  is  the  secret  of  Sena¬ 
tors  becoming  millionaires  upon  $o,000  sal¬ 
aries,  says  the  Western  Rural  and  Stockman. 

Looking  to  spring  aud  transplanting,  we 
say,  first  dig  your  holes  and  supply  mellow, 
ricu  soil  iu  place  of  all  the  poor  soil  that  comes 
out  of  them.  Years  ago,  wuen  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  planted,  muck  from  what  is 
now  the  lake  was  the  soil  used  to  fill  in  the 
holes.  Tnero  is  muck  aud  muck,  no  doubt. 
Bui  a  thriftier  lot  of  trees,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  Chun  we  have  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
The  roots  of  young  lives  soon  grow  out  of  the 
hole  prepared  lor  their  reception,  but  a  good 
start  m  tlie  case  of  a  tree  is  more  important 
and  helpful  than  in  the  ease  of  u  corn  plant... 

A  writer  in  the  London  Garden  says  that 
evaporutiny  the  juice  of  tobacco  stems  is 
better  and  safer  limn  the  usual  way  of  burn 


ing  the  stems  for  fumigating  greenhouses ... . 

There  is  now,  says  the  Maine  Farmer,  too 
much  intelligence  abroad  to  claim  that  1,600- 
pound  Qolsteins,  giving  throe  or  four  pailfuls 
of  milk  a  day,  do  not  require  nearly  as  much 
food  as  the  small  breeds  of  but  little  more 
than  half  the  weight,  and  yielding  far  less  of 
product . . . . . 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  remarks  that  a  farm¬ 
er  can  no  more  afford  to  feed  good  feed  to  in¬ 
ferior,  unimproved  stock  than  he  can  afford 
to  wear  a  fine  broadcloth  suit  into  the  field. . . 

It  says  also  that  while  live-stock  product¬ 
ion  will  continue  to  be  the  leading  and  by  all 
odds  the  most  profitable  industry  of  the  farm, 
it  will  demand  more  study  and  better  manage¬ 
ment  than  heretofore,  and  only  those  will  suc¬ 
ceed  who  provide  them -.elves  with  good  stock 
aud  give  it  intelligent  care . 

Mu.  Burpee  offers  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Pea  iu  his  catalogue  with  the  remark  that 
•‘this  new  strain  is  very  similar  to  other  good 
stocks  of  extra  earlies.  It  may  be  a  few  days 
earlier,  but  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  distinct.” 
Quite  true,  Mr.  Burpee,  the  Rural  has  never 
claimed  auythiugelse.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
be  t  of  its  class — an  improvement  by  selection. 

The  “Abundance”  Pea  is  one  that  we  cun 
commend  to  our  readers  as  an  intermediate. 
It  is  of  the  branching  class  and  after  a  full 
stand  is  secured  by  close  planting,  the  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  to  six  inches  apart. 
They  may  bo  grown  without  brush . 

Mr.  Palmer  states,  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
that  he  passes  his  ears  of  corn  through  a 
crusher,  setting  the  mill  so  as  to  break  every 
grain  of  corn  passing  through  it,  while  some 
will  lie  as  fine  a*  meal.  He  feeds  the  same 
quantity  in  bulk  that  he  would  feed  of  shelled 
corn.  He  finds  that  both  cuttle  and  horses 
like  it  i >et.ter  and  that  it  greatly  improves 
their  condition.  Fed  iu  this  way  the  unimals 
digest  nearly  all  the  corn.  He  thinks  there 
are  nutritious  properties  in  the  cob  which  are 
very  valuable., ..  . 

Mr  Miller  notes  iu  Popular  Gardening 
that  puncturing  the  skin  of  a  grape  with  a 
needle  or  pin  causes  it  to  dry  in  less  than  half 
the  time  otherwise  n wiled . . 

Some  interesting  and  instructive  figures  are 
furnished  by  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  public  sales  of  pure- bred  stock  lust 
year.  From  these  it  appeal's  that  6,110  Short¬ 
horns  in  171  soles,  averaged  $104.50  each. 
Jerseys  numbered  1,348,  and  in  20  sales  aver¬ 
aged  #115  a  head.  Of  Holsteln-Friesiaus  781, 
iu  14  sales,  averaged  $148.80;  while  215  unreg¬ 
istered  Holland  cattle,  in  five  soles,  averaged 
only  $00  each;  of  Herefords  570,  in  28  sales, 
averaged  $200.80  each.  Of  Galloways  127  were 
auctioned  at  seveu  sales,  and  averaged  $348 
each.  Aberdeen- Angus,  S3  in  number,  aver¬ 
aged  $305.30  in  six  sales.  The  total  of  all  kinds 
re;  sir  ted  is  9,228,  which  averaged  $110,30. 
Quite  a  number  of  sales  last  fall  were  failures: 
and  others  were  not  held  as  usual,  as  a 
slaughtering  of  prices  was  inevitable.  The 
polls  came  out  ahead.  Ehf . . . 

There’s  a  general  sentiment  iu  all  the  in¬ 
terested  sections  as  to  the  imports  nee  of  es¬ 
tablishing  an  Ohio  Valley  Cattle  Growers’ 
Association.  Hitherto  such  associations  have 
beeu  confined  to  the  Plains,  but  they  would 
eertafuly  tie  equally  promotive  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest  iu  other  regions  also.  The  more  genu¬ 
ine  farming  organizations  we  have,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Live-stock  organizations  are  always  of  a 
bona  fide  character.  Would  that  the  same 
could  lie  said  of  several  long-named,  big¬ 
headed,  top-heavy  “agricultural  associations.” 
Line  a  Goralstein  regimeut,  some  of  these  arc 
composed  entirely  of  officers,  with  no  rank  . 
and  file . . . . . 

The  press  of  the  Plains  is  loud  uud  caustic 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Chicago  beef  slaugh¬ 
tering  and  canning  monopoly,  and  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  transferring  the  trade  iu  range 
cuttle  to  St.  Louis.  But  what's  to  prevent  the 
Chicago  buyers  from  infesting  the  St.  Louis 
market,  as  they  are  now  controlling  that  at 
Kansas  City  and  manipulating  that  at  St. 
Paulf  The  dressed  and  canned  beef  trade 
now  ubsorbs  most  of  the  offerings  of  cattle  in 
the  open  market,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
largo  buyers  combined  are  depressing  the 
prices  of  cattle  aud  raising  those  of  beef. 
Enormous  capital,  individual,  corporate  or 
alio  l,  seems  bound  to  be  extortionate  either  as 
buyer  or  seller  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  itf” . 

Many  of  the  English  agricultural  papers 
strongly  udvocuto  u  total  ombargoon  importa¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  from  foreign 
count  ries.  They  allege  that  most,  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  among  domestic  live  stock  are  imported, 
and  that  it  is  Hopeless  to  try  to  eradicate  the 
plagues  at  home  while  fresh  contagion  is  con¬ 
stantly  coining  in  from  abroad.  That’s  an 
excellent  doctrine  applied  to  this  country, 
where  the  ratio  of  contagious  disease  to  live 
stock  is  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the 


ratio  in  England.  There  for  the  last  decade  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  marc  disastrous  than,  perhaps,  in 
any  country  from  which  importations  are 
made.  Now  that  a  vigorous  effort  to  stamp 
out  imported  contagious  live  stock  diseases 
seems  probable  here,  we  should,  for  a  period 
at  least,  shut  out  all  chances  of  importing 
fresh  cases.  We  already  have  quite  enough 
of  choice  European  strains  for  breeding 

stock . . . . . . 

A  man  who  has  three  or  four  mares  to  breed 
seldom  thinks  of  securing  the  services  of  more 
than  one  stallion,  yet  the  mures  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  different,  in  style  and  conformation. 
Because  a  trotting  horse  is  handiest,  draft 
mares  should  not  lie  bred  to  him,  says  the 
National  Stockman.  Neither  should  light 
mares  be  bred  to  draft  stallions  because  no 
light  stallion  is  near.  Out  in  Illinois,  they 
are  doing  a  good  deal  of  this,  however,  and 
do  uot  at  all  complain  of  the  results . 

The  buyers  will  hunt  the  man  who  raises 
the  right  kind  of  horses;  the  fellow  who  raises 
the  wrong  kind  will  have  to  hunt  the  buyers. . 

Houses  standing  idle  in  the  stable  now  may 
look  sleek  and  fat;  but  without  exercise  they 

won't  be  fit.  for  hard  work  when  wanted . 

A  LAZY  man  has  generally  lazy  horses . 

A  man  who  mates  his  mares  judiciously 
takes  few  chances  of  failing  to  get  the  kind  of 
foal  he  wants  . . . . . . 

A  little  turpentine  occasionally  iu  the  slop 


The  corn-fed  hog  of  the  West  is  a  grease 
producer,  whose  meat  “can’t  hold  a  cau 
die”  to  that  of  the  wheat-fed  hog  of  Ore¬ 
gon  or  the  mixed-ration-fed  hog  of  any 
where  . . . 

Instead  of  feeding  their  bran,  shipstuffs, 
etc.,  to  hogs,  as  of  old,  millers  nowadays  sell 
all  these  bye-products  to  farmers  whd  make 
better  than  average  pork  of  them  . 

In  1850  we  had  1.3  hog  to  every  inhabi¬ 
tant;  in  1884  we  hud  only  .8  hog  to  each. 
Do  we  eat  less  i*>rk  now  than  iu  ’50  J  We 
Certainly  export  much  more . 

When  a  boar  is  seven  or  eight  months  old 
he  can  do  u  good  amount  of  work  if  turned  iu 
only  ouce  with  each  sow,  and  then  kept  quiet 
in  his  |>en.  If  liberally  fed,  but  not  to  fatness, 
he  may  then  serve  two  sows  n  duy,  says  J.  B. 
Maxwell  from  personal  experience . 

YOUNG  brood  sows  shouldn’t,  be  less  than  12 
months  old  when  coupled  with  a  boar  the 
first  time,  says  Dr.  T.  A.  Simmon.  They  will 
then  farrow  at  16  mouths,  and  will  uot  be 
stunted  in  growth  by  gestation  aud  nursing. 
Many  breeders  couple  young  sows  at  eight 
mouths;  but  they  often  afterwards  fail  to  grow 
out  satisfactorily,  and  the  pigs  don’t  grow  up 
as  well  as  those  from  older  dams . 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

This  successful  medicine b  n.  carefully-prepared 
extract  of  tlie  best  remedies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  known  to  medical  science  as  Alteratives., 
Blood  Purifiers,  Diuretics,  ami  Tonics,  such  as 
Sarsaparilla,  Yellow  Dock,  BttlUngla,  Dandelion, 
Juniper  Berries,  Mandrake,  Wild  Cherry  Bark 
and  othe.r  sclented  roots,  barks  and  herbs.  A 
medicine,  Ilk®  anything  else,  can  ho  fairly  ,| edged 
only  by  Its  results.  We  point  with  satisfaction  to 
tlie  glorious  record  flood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  en¬ 
tered  for  itself  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  personally  or  Indirectly  been 
relieved  of  terrible  suffering  which  alt  other 
remedies  failed  to  reach.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
£1;  six  for  Made  only  by  C.  t.  HOOD  .V;  CO, 
Apothecaries.  Lowell,  Mass. 
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In  America.  Whole-Male  lists  free. 
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is  recommended  ns  “  an  excellent  preventive 
of  disease  in  swine.” . . 


While  fat  in  brood  sows  is  a  drawback,  *a 
well-fed  condition  is  an  advantage.  Sows 
bred  low  in  flesh  certainly  cannot  produce 
large,  strong  and  vigorous  litters,  says  the 

Natloual  Stockman . 

The  wool  clip  of  1886  instead  of  being  20  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  1885,  us  has  lieeu  gener¬ 
ally  thought,  is  only  7,000,000  pounds,  or 
barely  two  per  cent,  behind,  according  to  Mr. 

Lynch,  one  of  the  highest  "authorities.” . 

P.  J.  Sellers  thinks  grub-in-the-head  in 
sheep,  developed  from  eggs  deposited  in  the 
nostrils  by  flies  in  summer,  never  produces 
any  serious  results  iu  sheep  iu  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  He  prefers  to  devote  ids  attention  to 
intestinal  parasites,  for  which  he  recommends 
the  use  of  ashes,  sulphur  and  copperas;  but 

they  shouldn’t  be  used  too  long  at  a  time . 

In  feeding  sheep  various  kinds  of  food,  for 
1<xi  days,  Dr.  Voeleker  lately  found  that  sheep 
fed  on  lirseed  cake  gained  7.7  ounces  daily; 
those  on  mixed  linseed  and  cotton-seed  cake 
gained  6.3  ounces;  those  on  wheat.  7.9  ounces; 
on  crushed  oat.s  aud  barley,  0. 1  ounces,  and  on 
crushed  oats  and  beaus,  6.2  ouuces  daily.  The 
experiment  is  useful  to  ordinary  sheep  keepers 
only  in  as  faras  it  indicates  the  relative  values 
of  the  various  rations . 


Ulster,  Po’keetsde,  ami  Duchess  GRADES;  Minne 
wask  1  BLACKBERRY;  T.uoretla  DEWBERRY;  Marl 
boro  RASPBERRY;  amt  Comet  DEAR.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A,  J,  CA  Y WOOD  jfc  NON, 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 
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aon.  .tr..  and  Early  harvest  Blackberry  Plants.  Root 
Cutting*. 

Originator*  of  the  Hamilton  or  Ho.*s  Raspberry  and 
Acme  strawberry.  Fine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con- 
cord  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Gooseberry  V lues,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  00., 

Ottice  (Old  No.l'JMO  W.  Prutt  St. 

CHA8.  H.  AsDEKxoN,  Manager.  Haiti  more,  JI  d . 


iUisrfUanfmt,$  ^ (U*f rtijginn 

LI  A  I  r  UKOfl. ,  South  Qlaitonburr,  Conn  .  send  Free 
riHLC  f'ahtlmpu  beet  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  and 
Gooseberry  Plants.  Til  r  PA  DIM  AM  Raspberry 
Grapes.  Currant*  A  I  flC  vH  It  II1H  him  rn 

mrurtht  jut  L  Uok,  pr^htiu't*  vr  tin- 1 

quality.  Don’t  P TT  nu  Drift  DTI  6m  train  at 
take  onr  word.  UL  I  Ull  D  U  H  fl  L)  fruit  mg  time 
nyrl  Summer,  stul  came  and  see  this  and  many  other 

ehoiee  *  n  riel  lea,  ail  propa-  ir  U  H  1 1  III  A  NT 
gated  from  pedigree  Mark.  If  TUU  WAH  I 

X  full  rru/i.  ,  .7,-  A  sa.iv.,  pl*nl  Lath  art  rj-r  i^.ir  tutj  h'tixp 

SrsPBIG  BERRIES  and  lots  of  them 

a  months  »t/n  r  -  --ffyrr.l  ArHI  mileshy  utnit- 


hhneer  ami 


If  KG  K  K It  T’n  CA  i'Al.t HU  E 
**  eontalns  everything  desirable 
in  Veuftabie  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Valuable  A'oiWflm.  Select  Field 
Seeds,  Seed  l\daloes,Sprliiy  liulbs. 
Small  Fi-uit  Trees,  Ac.,  Ac.  It  eon 

tins  » colored  plat,  s  and  Is  pro 

ic-.  iy  illustrated.  Panic  to  hum 

year'sousioiners;  toallothors who 
send  us  their  address  with  :j  eta. 

All  who  use  iViirtfen, 
Mend  for  II. 


\\  m.  (!.  IIKClv  KKT.  Net-damn u,  At  -  koiiknv,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write, 


OCCn  POTATOES 
\llU  AND  SEEDS 

\^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


Tile  great  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  IS  AVell  known. 

Wherever  planted, 
they  >  I. -Id  large  crops 
handsome  tubers, 
notably  tr.  r  fh>tn  dis¬ 
ease.  And  the  short, 
ck  season  of  this 

north-east  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
hardy,  productive, 
and  early. 

My  I L  I.CSTRATKI) 
Cat  vi .uni  k  will  ho 
ut  i  i:  k  k  to  all 
Write  lor  it . 


GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 
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Our  readers  will  be  disappointed  when 
they  receive  the  Pond  Corn.  We  have 
stated  that  the  kernels  are  large.  This  is 
quite  true  as  they  form  in  favorable  sea¬ 
sons.  But  the  drought  was  almost  un¬ 
precedented  among  the  Catskills  (Green 
County)  the  past  season,  and  the  grain  is 
scarcely  half  its  usual  size. 


Joseph  Harris,  referring  to  our  potato 
experiments, as  published  in  the  Rural  of 
Jan.  15,  says:  “I  suspect  that  you  have 
got  hold  of  some  new  truths  of  great 
value.”  Again  he  says,  referring  to  the 
first  page  illustration:  “That  picture 
makes  one  shiver.  Hut  it  will  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  and  do  good.” 

■  ■  ♦  »  —  -  — 

Readers  will  find  certain  kinds  of  so- 
called  Russian  watermelons  offered  in  all 
the  seedsmen's  catalogues.  They  are  va¬ 
riously  named.  Seeds  of  these  melons 
were  kindly  sent  to  us  three  years  ago  by 
Professor  Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa.  The 
shape  is  nearly  round,  the  skin  smooth. 
As  a  market  melon  they  will  not  attract 
much  attention.  At  the  Rural  Grounds 
the  quality  was  very  good,  the  seeds 
small.  The  vines  beai  heavily  and  the 
melons  ripen  early. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  a  fine  engraving 
of  Patrick  Barry  in  the  Loudon  Garden, 
and  that  the  thirtieth  volume  of  that,  in¬ 
comparable  journal  is  dedicated  to  him  as 
vice-president  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society.  Had  (he  portrait  appeared 
later,  it  would  have  been  inscribed  ^Pres¬ 
ident.”  We  know  of  no  one  who  has  la¬ 
bored  more  earnestly  and  effectively  to 
promote  the  interests  of  horticulture  in 
our  country  than  Patrick  Barry,  An  ex¬ 
cellent,  full-page  portrait  of  Mr.  Barry  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  Sept.  20,  1884, 
page  617. 


The  papers  are  very  kindly  hunting  out 
odd  jobs  for  the  farmer.  They  seem  de¬ 
termined  that  he  shall  be  kept  out  of  mis¬ 
chief.  It  is  well  to  have  work  done  on 
time,  uud  there  arc  many  lit  tle  things  that 
can  he  done  to  advantage  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  too  much  “pottering”  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  farmer  does  enough  work 
as  it  is.  There  is  small  need  of  his  hunting 
about  after  extra  jobs.  The  winter  is  the 
season  for  pleasure  and  study  on  the 
farm.  Farmers  are  not  small  boys  to  bo 
kept  out  of  mischief  by  odd  jobs.  They 
had  much  better  let  the  “odd  jobs”  go 
and  spend  the  time  devoted  to  them  in 
visiting  with  their  wives,  attending  far¬ 
mers'  meetings  or  reading.  They  can 
work  with  more  system  and  heart  next 
Summer  to  pay  for  it. 


NOTICE. 

All  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rural's 
Seed  Distribution  must  apply  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  required  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “Send  seeds.” 


A  Mistake.  Our  friend,  the  editor  of 
the  American  Garden,  states,  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  number  of  that  Monthly,  that  in  1878 
the  connection  of  Houghton  Farm  with 
an  agricultural  journal  was  announced, 
and  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  “that  was 
the  first  announcement  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm  in  connection  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press.”  “Unforeseen  events, ”  he 
continues,  “prevented  the  practical  con¬ 
summation  of  the  scheme.”  By  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Rural  New- Yorker  of  1877, 
it  will  appear  that  the  farm  which  we  had 
owned  for  15  years  previously,  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  Rural  Experiment  Farm, 
and  that  regular  communications  from  it 
began  July  28  of  that  year,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since.  We  are  unwilling  that 
the  R.  N.-Y.  should  not  receive  whatever 
credit  belongs  to  it  as  being  the  first  jour¬ 
nal  to  establish  an  experimental  farm,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  our  esteemed  contem¬ 
porary  will  cheerfully  correct  its  mistake. 


Evils  of  Over-Eating. — Over-eating 
causes  more  disease  than  over-drinking. 
This  idea  is  generally  laughed  at,  but  it 
comes  nearer  the  truth  than  most,  people 
believe.  Scores  of  our  put  He  men  are 
now  complaining  of  gout,  E  icumatism 
and  kindred  troubles.  The\  ■  ave  simply 
gone  on  eating  more  than  I  hey  could 
digest,  until  nature  has  |;one  into 
a  just  rebellion.  Much  .  the  sick¬ 
ness  that  makes  farm  homes  unhappy 
at  the  opening  of  spring  is  caused  by  over¬ 
eating  during  the  season  when  there  is 
least  exercise  and  most  leisure.  Many  a 
farmer  finds  himself  at  the  opening  of 
spring  in  a  condition  akin  to  that  of  his 
horses  which  have  stood  in  the  stable,  all 
winter  with  little  exercise.  They  come 
out  “fat,  as  seals,”  but  the  first  touch  of 
hard  work  shows  how  “soft”  they  are. 
Those  who  care  to  ward  off  bodily  pain, 
sickness  and  fretfulncss,  will  live  moder¬ 
ately  in  all  things.  Eat  plain  food  that 
you  find  gives  you  no  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
stop  eating  before  you  are  fully  satisfied, 
and  avoid  every  temptation  to  transgress 
the  good  rule  of  health. 


SHALL  WE  RETALI  AT  ? 

The  Bellmont  Bill  now  before  the  House 
gives  the  President  power  to  exclude 
from  American  ports  all  vessels  from  Ca¬ 
nadian  ports  flying  the  British  ting.  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  order  is  to  be 
the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  all  the 
goods  on  board;  and  any  person  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulation  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000  and  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
The  President  is  also  authorized  to  forbid 
the  entrance  of  ears  and  locomotives  and 
merchandize  from  Canada  into  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  In  fact, under  the  bill  he  could 
place  a  complete  embargo  on  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  Dominion  into  this  country. 

It  is  by  this  extreme  severity  that  hopes 
arc  entertained  of  extorting  from  the  Can¬ 
adians  the  concession  of  equal  rights  for 
American  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Dominion  inshore  fisheries.  The  project  is 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  “cutting  off 
ouc's  nose  to  spite  one's  face.”  If  we  stop 
taking  goods  from  Canada,  Canada  is  very 
likely  to  stop  taking  goods  from  us.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last,  fiscal  year  the  total  imports 
from  t  he  Dominion  were  valued  at  $37,- 
490,278.  Of  this  amount,  $20,120,077 
earn e  “by  cars  and  other  land  vehicles.” 
During  the  same  period  our  exports  to 
all  parts  of  Canada  amounted  to  $81,053,- 
122,  of  which  $15,880,947  went  bv  land. 
The  fishery  question  really  affects  only  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  fishermen 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  for 
their  benefit  that  all  the  rest  of  us  now 
pay,  under  protest,  a  tax  on  fish.  The 
stoppage  of  our  trade  with  Canada  would 
affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  millions  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  iu  ft  vain  effort  to 
obtain  relief  for  a  handful  of  fishermen 
whose  interests  can  be  bettor  promoted  by 
the  peaceful  negotiations  with  England 
now  in  progress.  Of  course,  if  redress 
were  refused  for  any  real  wrong  or  un¬ 
doubted  injustice  inflicted  on  the  poorest 
or  weakest  of  our  citizens, there  would  be 
ample  cause  not  only  for  retaliation  but 
for  war;  but  the  fishery  trouble  is  a  di¬ 
plomatic  question  already  in  a  fair  way  of 
peaceful  settlement,. 

But,  apart  from  financial  considerations, 
would  the  measure  he  likely  to  prove 
succesful  in  accomplishing  its  object?  It. 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  threat.  It  fulmi¬ 
nates  an  edict  of  reprisals  against  Cana¬ 
dian  commerce,  and  then  leaves  it  to  the. 
discretion  of  the  President  to  execute  it. 
With  weak  persons  and  inferior,  helpless 
races  threats  sometimes  work  wonders; 
but  the  people  of  Canada  and  back  of 
them  the  people  of  England  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  scared  by  hostile  foreign 
legislation.  The  President  has  sagacious¬ 
ly  left  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  in 
the  hands  of  diplomacy;  wouldn’t  it  be 
well  for  Congress  to  follow  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  exam  pie? 


NON-VOTER, S  RESPONSIBLE. 


In  several  State  legislatures  disgraceful 
scenes  are  being  enacted.  The  strength 
of  the  two  parties  is  so  evenly  divided 
and  the  interests  involved  in  the  selec, 
tion  of  U.  8.  Senators  are  so  great  that 
men  are  pushed  on  to  acts  of  violence  and- 
passion  that  they  would  hardly  dream  of 
in  calmer  moments.  Needed  legislation 
will  be  blocked,  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  in  useless  quarreliug and  bitter  par¬ 
tisan  feeling  will  be  aroused,  the  traces  of 
which  will  be  evident  for  years.  Close 
legislatures,  where  one  or  two  men  may 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  are  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  8tate.  The 
party  whip  is  used  without  mercy,  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  opening  lasts  t  hrough 


the  entire  session.  There  is  small  chance 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  upon  which 
members  of  both  parties  could  unite  and 
discuss  calmly  and  disinterestedly.  The 
voters  who  stay  away  from  the  polls  at 
election  have  themselves  to  thank  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  There  are  always 
men  who  never  vote,  because  they  think 
polities  are  corrupt  and  beneath  their 
notice,  or  because  they  think  there  are 
plenty  of  others  who  can  do  the  voting, 
it, is  this  very  class  of  men  who  play  into 
the  handsof  politicians  and  make  possible 
such  scenes  as  have  been  witnessed  in 
Nebraska,  Indiana  and  New  Jersey.  In 
all  three  of  these  States  there  are  several 
districts  where  a  dozen  votes  would  have 
changed  the  entire  face  of  affairs  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  victory  of  one  side  or  the  other 
so  pronounced  that  all  this  excitement  and 
violence  would  be  impossible.  The  men 
who  stayed  at  home  and  failed  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  rights  as  voters  should  hold 
themselves,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for 
this  trouble.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  he  enough  of  a  politician  to  know  when 
to  vote  and  how  to  vote.  It  is  only  by 
educating  the  rank  and  file  of  politicians 
that  the  numbers  of  those  who  make 
their  living  out  of  politics  can  be  dimin¬ 
ished.  Politicians  are  well  pleased  when 
good  men  keep  away  from  the  polls  and 
use  only  their  voices  against  corruption. 
They  are  frightened  only  by  the  ballot 
justly  and  persistently  used. 


ONE  REPUBLIC  NOT  UNGRATEFUL. 


Congress  appears  to  have  found  in  new 
pension  hills,  a  solution  of  the  problem 
“How  to  Reduce  the  Revenue,”  without 
reducing  taxat  ion.  Last  Monday, the  1  louse 
by  a  vote  of  179  (o  70,  decided  to  pen¬ 
sion,  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month,  all  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  served  three  months  or  more  during 
the  late  war,  who  are  now,  or  who  may 
hereafter  he  suffering  from  mental  or  phy¬ 
sical  disabilities  so  as  to  render  them  un¬ 
able  to  earn  their  support,  and  who  de¬ 
pend  on  their  daily  labor  for  a  livelihood. 
If  the  Senate  concurs  in  this  bill  and  the 
President  signs  it,  between  80.000  and 
40,000  persons  will  be  added  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  list,  and  the  additional  expense  to 
the  count  ry  is  estimated  at  $0,000,000  an¬ 
nually;  but  good  judges,  calculating  from 
the  results  of  previous  hills,  say  it  is 
likely  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  A  bill  to 
pension,  at  the  rate  of  $8  per  month,  all 
who  were  60  days  with  the  army  or  navy 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  passed 
by  the  House  at  the  last  session,  and 
amended  by  the  Senate  last  July,  and  the 
Senate  amendment  having  been  concurred 
in  by  the  House  last  Monday  by  a  vote  of 
243  to  five,  it  now  awaits  only  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  to  be  law.  It  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  this  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  annually,  but 
the  actual  outlay  will  probably  be  much 
greater.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate 
passed  40  individual  pension  bills. 

In  round  numbers  over  $800,000,000 
bave  been  paid  for  pensions  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  For  the  first  few  years 
the  yearly  payment  didn't  average  over 
$25,000,000,  but  this  amount  has  been 
gradually  increased  until  the  bill  for  the 
present  year,  without,  the  proposed  addi¬ 
tions,  amounts  to  $75,000,000.  All  the 
Powers  of  Europe  combined,  with  their 
immense  armies  and.  frequent  wars,  do  not 
pay  each  year  for  pensions  as  much  as 
does  this  Republic.  That  “Republics are 
ungrateful”  has  passed  into  an  adage; 
surely  this  is  an  exception. 


HOW  IS  HE  TO  GET  IT  BACK? 


It  is  evident  that  those  market  garden¬ 
ers  and  others  who  apply  yearly  to  their 
land  from  50  to  75  tons  of  horse  manure, 
supply  a  great  deal  more  food  than  the 
plants  can  possibly  take  up.  The  soil 
from  year  to  year  is  accumulating  a  vast 
store  of  plant,  food  at  a  heavy  cost.  Such 
land  would  give  abundant  late  crops  for 
years  without  any  more  manure,  but  the 
early  crops,  by  far  the  most  valuable  to 
the  market  gardener,  would  suffer  with¬ 
out  continued  applications.  Aud  the 
reason  is,  as  Mr.  Harris  so  plain¬ 
ly  explained  iu  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1st,  that  warm  weather  is  required 
to  change  the  nitrpgen  into  nitric  acid  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plants. 
During  warm  weather  nitric  acid  forms  in 
large  quantities  and  the  plants  grow  rap¬ 
idly.  In  the  fall  and  winter  much  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and 
again  the  early  spring  plants  suffer  for  the 
want  of  it. 

Suppose,  now,  the  cultivator  who  has 
spread  50  tons  of  manure  on  his  land 
every  year  for  five  years  or  more, desires  to 
get  back  the  money  or  a  considerable  part 


of  it;  how  is  he  to  do  it?  The  land  is  full 
of  plant  food — phosphate,  potash  and  ni¬ 
trogen — enough,  indeed,  to  furnish  ample 
food  to  all  the  crops'  that  can  be  raised  for 
five  years  or  more.  The  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are, no  doubt, available  as  food, 
but  the  nitrogen  is  not.  lie  must  supply 
the  nitrogen  in  a  form  that  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  available.  A  dressing  of  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  will 
do  this  if  applied  in  early  spring.  The 
early  plants  will  then  have  all  the  food 
they  need,  while  later  plants  will  be  well 
supplied  from  the  manure  in  the  soil,  the 
nitrogen  of  which  becomes  available  as 
the  season  advances. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  series  of  articles  by  Joseph  Har¬ 
ris,  reviewing  the  Rothamsted  Experi¬ 
ments,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  January  15,  will  hereafter  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Sir  J.  R.  Lawes,  with  his  con¬ 
sent,  before  publication,  in  order  that  lie 
may  make  any  needed  additions  or  cor¬ 
rections.  Thus,  they  may  be  considered 
authoritative  and  official. 


BREVITIES. 


Those  who  propose  to  set  arbor-vitoe 
hedges  next  spring,  should  remember  the 
Rural’s  advice  to  set  the  plauts  at  least  three 
feet  apart. 

A  correspondent  writes  that,  if  we  will 
get  seeds  of  Gr  egory’s  Sugar-loaf  lettuce  and 
test  them  (reside  the  Tomkatmock  Lettuce,  we 
will  find  them  entirely  different,  disproving 
the  statement  of  one  of  our  correspondents  that 
they  are  Identical. 

A  noted  poultry  expert  writes  us:  “Your 
experiment  with  Lungshans  shows  that  you 
have  noticed  and  confirmed  the  claim  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Cochin  and 
Luugshan;  yet,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the 
promincut  poultry  men  and  experts  persist  in 
denying  it.” 

The  American  (Michigan)  Horticulturist, 
Purdy’s  Fruit  Recorder,  the  Garden  Review, 
and  the  Floral  World  have  all  been  “absorbed” 
by  Popular  Gardening,  a  very  excellent 
monthly  published  in  Buffalo.  We  doubt  if 
the  loss  would  ever  be  very  keenly  felt  if  a 
score  or  so  of  agricultural  papers  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  some  way  or  other. 

Mu.  W.  Atlee  Bn  linen  states  that  he  thinks 
we  me  unduly  severe  on  the  Turner  Hybrid 
Tomato,  and  that  we  should  try  it  again. 
This  we  shall  do.  He  grants  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  fruit  are  not  smooth.  This 
is  the  most  that  we  said  against  it,  though  wo 
may  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of  irregular 
fruit. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Live  Stock  Association  it  was  staled  that 
while  the  average  stock  cattle  were  readily 
sold  in  West  Texas  two  years  ago  at  820  per 
head;  not  more  than  $1(1  can  be  obtained  now. 
The  same  story  is  told  in  hundreds  of  places  iu 
the  Fur  West.  Everywhere  iu  the  ranges  the 
price  of  cattle  has  fallen  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.  ;doeFyour  butcher’s  bill  show  any  dimin¬ 
ution?  Everywhere  the  fail  in  prices  to  the 
producers,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  prices 
to  the  consumers  are  attributed  to  the  unscrup¬ 
ulous  greed  of  cattle  buying  and  railroad  rings. 

Farmers  cause  themselves  much  trouble 
every  year  in  putting  off  the  ordering  of  seeds 
and  Implements  till  the  last  moment..  It  is 
folly  to  wait  till  the  upeningof  the  season  and 
then  rush  the  order  in.  Delays  and  accidents 
ate  always  liable  to  occur  in  business.  A  few 
days  lost,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  by  some 
unavoidable  delay  help  eat  up  the  profits,  sour 
the  1  armor’s  temper  und  hurt  the  business  of 
the  dealer  who  is  honestly  trying  to  (ill  his  or¬ 
ders.  Get  the  tools  and  seeds  that  you  need 
in  time,  this  year. 

llow  does  the  Rural  edtor.  in  his  “valley 
mulching”  of  potatoes,  prevail  on  the  leaves, 
etc.,  to  stay  home?”  asks  a  subscriber  Leaves 
were  merely  suggested.  We  have  never  tried 
them.  Probably  u  light,  cover  of  strawy  man¬ 
ure  or  even  of  soil  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
use  of  a  brush  harrow  passed  over  the  ridges 
lengthwise,  would  suffice.  We  propose  to  try 
this  system  more  thoroughly  next  season  and 
are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  reeonuneml  its 
adoption  except  to  those  who  are  fond  of  ex- 
pe  runout*. 

The  New  Hampshire  Grange  insists  on 
mure  efficient  management  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  College,  which  is  now  a  branch  of  Dart 
mouth  University.  While  the  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  have  never  cut  much  of  a  figure  in 
the  greater  part,  of  New  England,  they  have 
been  quite  active,  and  have  increased  in 
number  in  New  Hampshire.  Then'  are  in 
that  Stale  now  SI  subordinate'  Granges,  with 
a  membership  of  5.200.  or  860  more  than  last 
year.  Of  all  agricultural  associations  the 
Grange  is  decidedly  the  best.  May  its  mem 
berslnpnnd  influence  increase! 

It  appears  that  New  York  State  can  hold 
a  Farmers'  Institute  if  she  once  sets  about  it. 
The  recent  institute  m  Loekport,  iu  point  of 
attendance  and  interest,  has  rarely  been 
equaled  iu  this  country.  I,et.  this  work  lie 
followed  up  by  all  means.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  help  New  York  agriculture  so  much. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Ithaca  Feb¬ 
ruary  16  IS.  In  addition  to  home  speakers, 
President  Willitts.  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  ( 'ollege.and  Professor  Atherton,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  will  he  present.  We  urge  every  far¬ 
mer  who  can  possibly  do  ho  to  attend.  The 
nwuuwho  goes  to  one  such  meeting  will  bo  sure 
to  go  to  toe  next  one. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKIR. 
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-  Oi^course,  uoneof  our  rondel’s  would  think 
of  being  foolish  enough  to  permit  themselves 
to  lie  swindled  like  the  “terrible  examples”  in 
the  following  cases,  but  some  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  to  borrow  the  paper  may:  A 
unique  swindler  has  been  exposed  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  He  first  had  printed  elaborate 
letter  heads  reading:  “Miami  1, umber  Co.  A. 
Barclay,  Manager.  Dressed  Lumber,  &C. 
Cash  (mid  for  Logs  of  all  kinds.  Springfield, 
Ohio.”  On  the  sheet  he  wrote  letters  to  men 
here  and  there,  generally  telling  of  the  acci- 
dental  death  of  some  man  who  had  just  been 
hired  to  work  for  the  lumber  company,  and 
who  bad  died  before  his  name  was  taken.  On 
this  man  there  was  nothing  to  identify  him  ex¬ 
cept  the  name  and  address  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  letter  was  written.  Then  followed  a  list 
of  valuables  belonging  to  tho  dead  man, 
amounting  to,  say  fflfl,  $20  of  which  were  in 
money.  The  company  had  buried  the  body 
at  an  expense  of  #88,  and  were  thus  out  $8,  If 
the  receiver  of  the  letter  was  a  friend  of  the 
dead  man,  would  ho  kindly  send  the  $8  nud  tile 
company  would  at  once  send  cm  his  valuables. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  more  than  one  man 
who  thought,  he'd  be  a  friend  to  such  a  corpse 
had  sent  on  the  small  sum  of  money  asked, 
expecting  to  get  $50  or  $70  worth  of  Valuables, 
which  of  course  lie.  never  received,  because 
the  lumber  compan  y, corpse  and  valuables  were 
all  myths.  A  common  way  of  playing  this 
profitable  game  is  when  the  “crook”  repre¬ 
sents  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  at 
which  a  wealthy  unknown  guest  supposed  to 
be  a  relative  of  the  receiver  of  the  letter,  has 
just  died.  The  letter  has,  of  course,  always 
a  printed  heading  and  is  often  embellished 
with  a  fine  cut  of  the  “hotel.”  It  is  “Greek 
robbing  Greek,”  or  rogue  swindling  rogue  in 
all  successful  attempts  to  work  this  dodge,  for 
the  dupe  was  trying  to  get,  under  false  pre¬ 
tences,  the  property  of  a  man  he  really  didn’t 
know. 

Here  is  a  big  swindle  which  is  being 
practiced  extensively  “out  West,”  especially  in 
Iowa.  Statistical  blanks  are  sent  out.  to  farm¬ 
ers  requesting  them  to  fill  out  on  yield  of 
crops,  etc.,  sign  their  names  and  return  to 
sender,  stamps  for  paying  return  postage  be¬ 
ing  inclosed  with  the  blank.  But  after  a 
little  the  Signature  of  the  farmer  turns  up  at¬ 
tached  to  a  note  in  the  hands  of  “an  innocent 
purchaser,”  which  note  the  courts  decide  must 
be  paid.  This  Is  a  dangerous  swindle,  since 
the  obtaining  of  crop  reports  from  farmers 
lias  become  so  common.  The  U.  H.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  that  of  nearly  every 
State,  send  out  their  blanks  regularly  for  crop 
reports.  Agricultural  papers  and  non-Rgri- 
cultural  journals  also  frequently  solicit  such 
reports ;  but,  of  course,  v  hen  these  are  sent 
to  the  kuowu  offices  of  the  papers  no  fraud 
will  bo  attempted. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Morrison  is  the  latest  exposed 
alias  of  the  party  surreptitiously  advertising 
the  “Common  Sense”  and  “Arnold”  Incuba¬ 
tors.  Bam  is,  of  course,  the  real  rascal. 
“Mrs.”  Morrison  writes  to  the  papers  highly 
extolliug  the  machines  and  gushingly  blessing 
the  “inventor,”  and  a  “green”  editor  occasion¬ 
ally  gives  admission  to  “her”  puffs, 

To  Several  Inquirers. — E.  C.  Alley,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Mo. ,  is  all  right — at  any  rate  we  have 

never  head  of  anything  to  his  discredit . 

Allison  &  Herne,  Now  York  City  is  au  alias 

of  tho  humbug  “  Hev”  Joseph  T.  Inman . . 

No,  really  we  can’t  recommend  the  Monarch 
M’f’g  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  any  of  its  goods. . . 
We  do  not  recommend  the  Pioneer  M’f’g  Co., 
nor  Pursuits  Co.,  nor  the  Portable  Klectric 

Light  Co. ,  all  of  Boston,  Mass. . . . . .  “  Dr.” 

Rice,  of  Louiaville,  Ky.,  is  a  humbug . J. 

Lyu  &  Co.,  this  city,  are  ordinarily  trust¬ 
worthy.... .....We  don’t  recommend  II.  A. 

I'-llis  &  Co.,  Chicugo,  111 . We  don’t  ree- 

onnneud  Dr.  Greene,  of  this  city,  or  his  nos¬ 
trums  .  . . . 


Caro. 


u  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  /;/- 
no  ranee  of  Law. 


SALK  OK  PLANTS  UNTRUE  TO, NAME. 

L.  E.  .1.,  Smyrna,  Del. — 1  ordered  18,000 
Cumberland  Triumph  Strawberry  plants  from 
a  large  New  Jersey  nursery uuiii.  When  they 
blossomed  and  fruited  it  turned  out  that  less 
than  200  of  them  belonged  to  the  variety  or- 
de  red.  A  lot  of  t  he  plants  and  berries  were 
sent  to  the  nursery  man  who  was  asked  to  tell 
to  what  variety  they  belonged.  He  replied 


that  he  did  not  know,  though  he  had  been 
many  years  in  the  business.  From  indications 
last,  season  the  variety  sent  will  probably  prove 
worthless,  and,  if  so,  I  shall  lose  from  $800  to 
$400,  Already  T  am  $100  out  of  pocket.  I 
have  heard  several  complaints  that  the  same 
party  has  sent  out'  young  fruit  trees  which 
took  three  or  four  years  to  come  into  bearing 
and  which  turned  out  not  to  be  true  to  name. 
In  each  case  the  purchaser  gets  a  low-priced, 
inferior  or  worthless  variety  while  paying  for 
a  high-priced  desirable  sort,  and  loses  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  and  the  use  of  his  money  nial 
land  during  all  the  time  till  the  fraud  can  be 
detected.  What  legal  remedy'  has  he  against 
the  cheating  nurseryman? 

Anb — The  situation  is  substantially  the 
same  os  it  would  be  if  a  man  bargained  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  horse  and  the  seller  delivered  to  him  a 
cow.  The  nurseryman  is,  therefore,  liable  in 
damage  to  the  full  value  of  the  plants  and 
trees  paid  f<>r,  which  were  not.  true  for  name, 
and  perhaps,  also,  for  the  expense  of  setting 
them  cmt.  He  should  certainly  be  also  liable 
for  the  interest  on  the  money  and  the  rent  of 
the  land  until  the  fraud  or  mistake  was  dis¬ 
covered;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  the  law  in  its 
present  condition  would  go  so  far;  though  it 
might  be  important  and  would  certainly  lie 
interesting  to  get  up  a  test  case.  More  strin¬ 
gent  legislation  on  this  matter  is  urgently 
needed  in  nearly  every  {State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  public  and  our  law-makers  are  becom¬ 
ing  alive  to  its  importance.  The  last  session 
of  the  Kansas  Legislature  punished  by  fine 
and  treble  damages  deception  in  the  sale  of 
shrubs,  plants  aud  trees,  and  other  States 
should  follow  the  example.  Such  legislation 
should  be  demanded  not  only  by  the  public  at 
large;  but.  also  by  all  honest  nurserymen,  for 
owiug  to  the  severe  competition  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  dishonest  men  in  the  same 
business,  they  are  among  the  greatest  sufferers 
by  such  rascality.  If  the  nurseryman  cun  l>e 
served  with  a  summons  in  this  State  the  suit 
can  be  brought  here,  otherwise  the  injured 
party  will  have  to  seek  his  remedy  in  New 
Jersey'. 

ROADSIDE  TREES  AND  SIDE-WALKS. 

A.  .7.  I\,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the 
law  in  regard  to  planting  shade  trees  along 
public  highways  outside  of  corporations? 
How  far  apart  should  they  be  planted  ?  2.  How 
far  from  the  fence?  3.  What  is  the  law  with 
regard  to  building  side-walks  in  the  same 
places? 

Ank. — 1.  The  N.  Y.  Statutes  say:  “Any 
person  liable  to  highway'  tax,  who  shall  trans¬ 
plant  by  the  side  of  the  public  highway  any 
forest  shade-trees  or  fruit-trees,  of  suitable 
size,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  overseers  of  high¬ 
ways,  iu  abatement  of  highway  tax,  oue  dol¬ 
lar  for  every  four  trees  so  set  out,  but  no  row 
of  elms  shall  be  nearer  than  70  feet;  no  row 
of  maples  or  other  forest  trees  nearer  than  50 
feet,  except  locust,  which  may  he  set  80  feet 
apart.;  fruit  trees  must  be  set  at  least  50  feet 
apart,  and  no  allowance,  as  before  mentioned, 
shall  lie  made  uuless  such  trees  have  been  set 
out  the  year  previous  to  the  demaud  for  the 
abatement  of  the  tax,  and  unless  they  are  well 
protected  from  animals  at  the  time  of  such 
demand.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  any 
person’s  tax  can  be  so  abated.”  2.  When  the 
road  is  three  rods .  wide  the  trees 
should  bo  six  feet  from  the  fences 
If  tho  road  be  wider,  the  distance  from 
the  fence  to  the  trees  may  be  one-fifth  of 
the  width  of  the  road,  providing  such  distance 
does  uot  exceed  11  feet.  8.  Side-walks  may 
l>e  constructed  within  the  above  distances.  It 
is  made  a  misdemeanor  with  a  fine  of  uot  less 
than  $2  and  uot  more  than  $5,  to  drive  a  horse 
or  team  upon  tho  same,  except  for  legitimate 
crossing,  one  half  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the  own¬ 
er  or  occupant  of  tho  adjoining  land. 

G.  .1/.  A,t  Onon,  Mich. — Husband  wills  all 
to  his  wife  without  reserve;  1.  husband 
dies;  2.  wife  dies;  8.  their  only  child  dies 
without  issue  and  not  married;  who  is  the  le¬ 
gal  heir  to  the  estate? 

A  ns.-  The  laws  of  Michigan  provide  that  iu 
such  cases  the  estate  shall  descend  to  the  near¬ 
est  of  kiu.  If  there  are  no  kindred,  it  shall 
escheat  to  the  people  of  that  State  for  the  use 
of  the  primary  school  fund. 


fUiscfllattcmts. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC,,  RECEIVED. 


“ales  of  their  implements.  An  elegant  Turkish 
rug  is  to  be  given  to  each  purchaser  of  a  har¬ 
ness  who  lives  in  a  territory  uot  occupied  by 
an  agent.  The  object  is  to  secure  new 
agents.  We  have  one  of  the  rugs  and  can 
heartily  commend  it  to  our  lady  readers.  It 
will  add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  any 
farm  home.  We  dislike  to  cause  trouble  in 
any  family,  yet  we  strongly  advise  every'  far¬ 
mer's  lady,  be  she  his  wife,  mother,  sister  or 
sweetheart,  to  give  her  lord  small  rest  nntil  he 
secures  an  agency  for  this  harness  for  himself, 
and  oue  of  those  rugs  for  her.  The  family 
will  run  more  s  moothly  to  pay  for  it.  Send 
for  the  pamphlet  and  mention  the  Rural. 

“Americus”  Bone  Fertilizers.— Cata¬ 
logue  from  Williams  and  Clark  Co.,  Hanover 
Square,  N.  Y.— This  firm  is  known  wherever 
fertilizers  are  used.  The  “Americus”  products 
are  bone  fertilizers  ammoniated  largely  with 
meat  nncl  blood.  The  refuse  from  the  New 
York  slaughter-houses  is  used  by  this  firm.  An 
account  of  the  process  by  means  of  which  thi3 
refuse  was  rendered  available  was  given  in 
our  Special  Fertilizer  Number.  Farmersshould 
send  for  this  catalogue  and  study  it  well.  The 
reasons  why'  a  good  fertilizer  is  more  economi¬ 
cal  than  a  poor  one  are  plainly  given.  The 
catalogue  itself  is  an  example  of  what  a  good 
fertilizer  ought  to  be — it  contains  much  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  small  space,  and  contains  little 
that  is  useless  simply  to  make  bulk. 

Steam  Engines. — Catalogue  from  Wood, 
Tabor  &  Morse,  Eaton,  N.  Y. — Thus  firm  claim 
to  be  the  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  prac¬ 
tically'  portable  steam  engines.  They  have 
kept  pace  with  the  times  and  are  still  in  the 
front  rank.  The  constant  aim  is  to  make  the 
best  engines  from  the  best  materials  and  in 
tho  best  mauner.  A  good  engine  will  make 
money  on  a  farm  large  enough  to  give  it  work 
enough.  A  good  engine  is  a  help;  a  cheap  aud 
defective  engine  is  a  murderer  of  time,  profit 
and  life.  Those  who  study  this  catalogue  will 
learn  much  to  their  advantage  concerning  the 
safe  application  of  steam  to  agriculture. 
Those  who  do  business  with  the  firm  will  re¬ 
ceive  fair  treatment. 

Embroidery  Bilk. — Circular  from  the 
Brainerd  &  Armstrong  Co.,  G21  Market  Rt., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. — The  silk  is  sold  in  ounce 
boxes.  It  is  really  the  short  pieces  from  the 
factory.  They  are  too  short  to  go  on  a  spool 
or  skein  anil  too  long  to  throwaway.  Instead 
of  tying  these  short  pieces  to  the  next  hank, 
they  are  laid  aside  and  made  up  into  “waste” 
to  be  sold  in  ounce  lots.  The  pieces  are  from 
three  to  10  y  ards  long  and  are  of  all  shades 
aud  colors.  The  ladies  will  be  interested  in 
this. 


Woman’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


Novelty  Steel  Harness.  —  Catalogue 
from  the  Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N 
Y. — We  have  frequently  commended  this  har¬ 
ness.  1  ii  our  opinion  it  is  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  on  the  market;  and  the  farmer  who  fails 
to  investigate  tho  claims  that  are  made  for  it 
is  injuring  bis  business.  A  study  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  will  open  many  eyes  that  ueedopeniug 
badly.  The  Sherwood  Harness  Co.  have 
adopted  a  novol  scheme  for  increasing  the 


a  pine  tree. 

A  HANDFUL  of  in ooti  from  iht*  wootlslile. 
Dappled  with  trold  and  brown. 

I  borrowed  to  gladden  my  chamber 
In  tiie  heart  of  the  dusky  town; 

And  there.  In  the  flickering  shadows 
Traced  hy  my  window  vine. 

It  lin*  nursed  Inlo  life  and  freshness 
The  gem  of  a  giant  pine. 

I  turti  from  the  cool -blossomed  lilies 
Dewy  the  whole  day  through— 

From  the  flaunting  torches  of  tulips 
Fame  like  In  form  and  hue— 

From  the  gorgeous  geranium’s  glory. 

From  the  trelUs  where  roses  twine 
To  welcome  the  sturdy  stranger. 

This  floor  little  alien  pine. 

Out  of  this  feeble  seeding 
What  wonders  the  years  may  bring; 

Its  stem  may  defy  the  tempest; 

Its  limbs  Iu  the  whirlwind  swing, 

For  age  which  to  men  cornea  laden 
With  weakness  and  sure  decline 
Will  add  only  growth  and  beauty 
And  strength  to  this  tiny  pine. 

Hark!  Is  It  an  airy  fancy? 

The  roar  of  Its  storm  wrung  limbs. 

Then  the  sigh  of  Its  tender  tassels 
To  the  twilight  isephyr  hymns; 

The  rain  on  Its  thick  soft  greenness, 

When  the  spring  skies  weep  and  shine— 

Oh,  many  and  mighty  the  voices 
Haunting  this  tiny  pine! 

Shops  anil  the  jar  of  machinery. 

Mills  and  the  shudder  of  wheels— 

Whnrves  and  the  bustle  of  commerce, 

Ships  and  tho  rushing  of  keels— 

Towns  and  the  hurry  of  living, 

Tin-  murmur  which  none  may  define 
I  hear  and  see  as  1  listen, 

Wntehlng  this  tiny  pine. 

I  will  take  It  again  to  the  woodslde, 

That  safe  with  Its  kindred  there 
Its  evergreen  arms  may  broaden 
Yearly  more  strong  and  fair; 

Aud  loug  after  weeds  and  brambles 
Grow  over  this  head  of  mine 
The  wild  birds  w  111  build  anil  warble 
In  the  bows  of  my  grateful  pine. 

—Philadelphia  Times. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 


Brule  County,  Dakota,  has  elected  a  wo¬ 
man  as  Ruperiuteudeut  of  Fublie  Schools,  Miss 


Alice  J.  Sanborn,  a  graduate  of  Wisconsin 
University. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Lynn  Linton,  the  English  novel¬ 
ist,  has  caused  much  comment  by  her  paper 
on  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review.  Rhe  considers  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  not  only  useless  but  injurious  to  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  says  that  any  youug  girl 
determine!  Ion  intellectual  advancement  ought  » 
to  take  a  vow  of  celibacy. 

Apparently,  Japan  admires  our  ways  and 
fashions  as  .much  as  we  admire  hers.  The 
Empress  of  that  favored  land,  now  wears 
Parisian  toilets,  and  desires  her  court  to  do 
the  sa  me,  and — tell  it  not  in  Gath — one  of  the 
Mikado’s  enterprising  subjects  has  recently 
started  a  corset  factory,  according  to  the 
newspapers. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  expressed  of  our 
chief  executive  and  liis  ways,  one  thing  is  cer- 
taiu — Mrs.  Cleveland’^  social  administration 
is  a  success.  Wo  bear  nothing  but  praise  of 
her  tact  and  amiability,  as  well  as’ her  person¬ 
al  attractions.  Apparently,  she  makes  just 
such  a  hostess  as  the  incomparable  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Lane,  who,  as  the  President's  niece,  enter¬ 
tained  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  during  his 
visit  to  this  country  years  ago 


THE  ONE  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

It  is  the  natural  wish  of  every  mother  to 
educate  her  daughters  in  some  social  accom¬ 
plishment,  that  will  add  to  their  att  ractiveness 
and  agreeability.  What  the  accomplishment 
shall  be  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide,  if  the 
student  displays  no  very  strong  bent  in  any 
one  direction. 

Some  lighter  grace  above  the  solid  part  of 
one’s  education  is  always  desirable;  a  person 
who  merely  possesses  solid  information  alone 
is  apt  to  appear  pedantic.  But  very  often 
the  time  spent  in  acquiring  so-called  accom¬ 
plishments  is  absolutely  thrown  away.  Take, 
for  example,  piano  playing.  Almost  every 
girl  attempts  this,  aud  in  families  of  smal 
means  the  household  is  often  skimped  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  instrument  and  lessons.  Wherever 
there  is  the  slightest  fondness  or  aptitude  for 
music  it  is  certainly  allowable  to  economize 
closely  in  other  ways  to  obtain  it;  its  enliven¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  household  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  But  don’t  we  all  know  cases  where 
a  girl  utterly  devoid  of  ear  is  kept  drumming 
at  her  practicing,  just  because  Mrs.  B’s  daugh¬ 
ter  plays  so  prettily,  and  gains  so  much  praise 
by  it? 

By  all  means  let  every  girl  who  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  learn  something  of  music ;  above 
all,  if  she  has  any  voice,  let  her  sing;  she  will 
give  pleasure  to  herself  and  others,  and  light¬ 
en  many  a  tedious  hour.  But  don’t  let  her 
strum  all  her  hrains  away. 

There  is  oue  social  accomplishment  far 
more  useful  than  music,  and  that  Is,  the  art  of 
agreeable  conversation.  The  girl  who  plays 
the  piauo  fiuely,  but  is  unable  to  converse,  is 
always  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  one  who,  devoid  of  “  accomplishments,” 
knows  just  what  to  say,  aud  when  to  say  it. 

What  are  the  requisites  for  a  good  conver¬ 
sationalist?  First  of  all,  a  kindly  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  disposition,  together  with  a  readiness  to 
be  pleased  by  others.  Add  to  this  the  impal¬ 
pable  quality  we  call  tact,  and  a  fund  of  varied 
information,  such  as  comes  ouly  with  much 
desultory  reading,  and  we  have  all  the  mater¬ 
ial,  if  we  do  but  use  it  aright. 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  really  please 
people  we  are  pretty  sure*  to  succeed.  But 
there  is  one  noticeable  fact — a  person  may  of¬ 
ten  gain  a  reputation  for  agreeable  conversa¬ 
tion  merely  through  listening  pleasantly  to 
what  others  say.  So,  to  tie  truly  agreeable, 
we  must  cultivate  the  art  of  listening  as  well 
as  talking,  aud,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  enliven 
the  conversation  by  “brilliant  flashes  of  si¬ 
lence.” 


FRANK  PEOPLE. 


Of  all  uncomfortable,  uncompromising,  of¬ 
fensive  people,*  your  “frank”  friend  is  the 
worst.  He  never  minces  matters.  He  tells 
you  the  worst  he  thinks  of  you  (and  he  gener¬ 
ally  thinks  the  worst)  never  by  any  chance 
letting  you  go  about  witji  the  false  but  com¬ 
fortable  idea  that  he  approves  of  you.  If  there 
is  a  pimple  the  size  of  a  piu-head  on  your  uose 
and  you  were  cheating  yourself  with  the  happy 
thought  that  no  one  would  notice  it  because  of 
its  insignificance,  he  at  once  appt  ises  you  of  it 
with  such  au  air  that  you  straightway  feel  it 
to  be  tho  size  of  a  bucket.  If  you  are  wearing 
a  home-made  gown  that  some  kind  soul  has 
complimented  you  on  until  you  have  almost 
come  to  hope  that  people  will  think  it  “tailor- 
made,”  your  ft’unk  friend  assures  you  that  the 
scum  of  the  back  is  all  askew,  and  that  the 
skirt  droops  oti  the  left  side.  Each  new 
wrinkle  and  gray  hair  is  “frankly”  alluded  to, 
but  wo  have  always  noticed  that  frank  people 
are  frank  only  in  oue  direction.  If  your  bon¬ 
net  is  becoming,  your  dinner  excellent,  or 
your  new  house  charming,  it  never  occurs. to 
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them  to  tell  you  of  it.  They  deal  only  with 
defects. 

A  writer  says  that  frank  people  are  interest¬ 
ing  in  certain  aspects.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
moods,  and  especially  if  we  ourselves  are  not 
the  subject  of  criticism,  aggressive  frankness 
is  sometimes  amusing,  hut  if  directed  at  one’s 
self,  1  kuow  of  nothing  more  depressing.  It  is 
like  the  continual  dropping  of  water  that 
*  weal's  away  a  stone,  aud  it  will  in  time  wear 
out  the  happiest  disposition. 

If  this  ‘’frauk  friend”  takes  the  form  of  a 
husband,  then  indeed  a  woman’s  life  becomes 
a  burden  to  her.  If  she  talks,  she  talks  too 
much,  or  too  loud,  or  foolishly.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  do  not  sometimes  in  conversa¬ 
tion  say  t  he  things  they  wish  they  had  left  un¬ 
said.  You  go  away  huggiug  to  yourself  the 
delusion  that  perhaps  your  very  inapropos  re¬ 
mark  was  unnoticed,  unless— your  thruthful 
and  honest  husband  happened  to  be  within 
earshot— when  you  are  not  allowed  to  forget 
your  idiocy  for  the  next  fortnight.  If  the 
table-lin  n  is  spotless  you  are  never  compli¬ 
mented,  but  let  there  be  a  triflingstain,  and  he 
assures  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  ea  t  at  such 
a  “filthy”  table.  If  your  servant  is  ill  or  ab¬ 
sent,  or  the  children  fretful,  so  that  you  have 
not  had  time  to  give  the  usual  attention  to 
your  dress  aud  hair,  you  are  “frowzy”  and 
look  like  a  slattern. 

Of  course  honesty  is  a  very  desirable  attri¬ 
bute,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  it 
offensively  conspicuous.  One  may  not  like 
flattery,  and  still  not  care  to  have  a  s  'hedule 
of  one’s  imperfections  forever  dinned  into 
one’s  eai’s.  This  frankness  is  not  a  love  of 
truth — that  would  command  respect  even  if 
exaggerated  aud  indulged  in  at  our  expense — 
it  is  a  sincere  desire  to  be  disagreeable  and 
make  everyone  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible.  If  such  persons  could  know  how 
thoroughly  they  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  first  part  of  their  desire,  their  highest 
aspirations  would  be  satisfied. 

MRS.  TIMOTHY  HAYSEED. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  CHILDREN  READ  ? 

n. 

Have  your  little  ones  passed  the  “just  be¬ 
ginning”  stage  ?  There  is  such  a  wide  field  to 
select  from,  that  one  scarcely  knows  what  to 
choose.  Bui  be  sure  to  keep  up  the  magazine. 
If  our  “Little  Men  aud  Women  '  seems  to  lie  too 
juvenile  for  your  children  now,  substitute  the 
“  Pans}'  ”  at  the  same  price  £1  per  year.  It 
will  need  no  other  recommendation  than  the 
fact  thin  “  Pansy”  (Mrs.  G.  R,  Allen  I  herself 
is  the  editor  aud  always  has  a  serial  in  it. 
For  boys  and  girls  from  nine  to  twelve  years 
of  age  no  Christmas  gift  can  be  more  accepta¬ 
ble  tbau  a  year’s  subscription  to  this  useful 
entertaining  and  instructive  periodical. 
Every  number  will  lie  eagerly  watched  for 
and  joyfully  welcomed.  Teach  the  children 
to  be  careful  in  useing  the  magazine,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  numbers  and  when  neatly  bound  (at 
home,  it  maybe)  it  will  prove  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  library. 

Be  sure  to  provide  some  works  upon  natural 
history.  There  is  nothing  so  attractive  to  an 
active  boy  or  girl  as  knowledge  of  the  various 
objects  about  them.  There  is  an  admirable 
“Natural  History  for  Young  People”  by  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Campbell.  “  Hunter  Cats  of  Connorloa” 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  is  delightful 
reading  for  old  as  w'ell  as  young.  “Marvels 
of  Animal  Life”  by  C.  F.  Holder,  will  furn¬ 
ish  a  fund  of  substantial  information  to  boys 
aud  girls  of  an.  “inquiring  turn  of  mind.” 
“Half  Hours  in  Field  ami  Forest,”  by  Rev.  J, 
(9.  Wood  will  be  a  favorite  with  young  read¬ 
ers;  also  Ernest  Ingersoll’s  “Country  Cous¬ 
ins.” 

Do  you  wish  them  to  become  familiar  with 
other  countries  ?  What  fascinating  books  of 
travel  are  offered  for  their  perusal  '  The 
“  Zig-zag  Journeys”  in  various  countries  by 
H.  Bulterworth.  the  “Boclley”  series  by  Hor¬ 
ace  Sco  lder ;  Mayaut  Sidney’s  charming  books 
“How  they  went  to  Europe”  and  the  “Golden 
West;”  The  various  trips  'of  the  “Vassar 
Girls”  by  Mrs.  Champney  full  of  interesting 
facts,  Col..  Knox’s  “Boy  Travelers,”  who 
travel  the  length  and  breadth  of  many  coun¬ 
tries,  and  “  Family  Flights,”  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale  and  Miss  Susan  Hale.  “Safe”  aud  in¬ 
structive  “  friends”  are  all  these  books. 

Young  people  always  like  history  when  told 
in  the  form  of  a  story.  “Children’s  stories  in 
American  History”  is  a  most  tempting  book, 
by  Henrietta  C.  Wright.  Sketches  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  of  Columbus,  De  Soto,  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  facts  previous  to 
the  Bunker  Hill  time,  are  clearly  and  grace¬ 
fully  told.  “A  Thousand  Years  Ago,”  is  u 
Roman  story  for  boys;  teeming  with  instruc¬ 
tion,  “Indian  History  for  Young  People” 
will  find  favor  with  those  interested  in  the 
red  men.  Miss  Youge’s  fascinating  and  ul- 
ways  instructive  histories  are  well  known. 
“Historic  Boys,”  by  E.  S.  Brooks,  is  a  cleverly 
Written  account  of  the  doings  of  poled  men, 


Have  you  a  bright,  restless  boy,  w'ho  needs 
something  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  on 
winter  evenings  aud  rainy  Saturdays?  You 
can  find  no  better  companion  than  Beard’s 
“American  Boy’s  Handy  Book,”  telling  him 
what  to  do  aud  how  to  do  scores  of  things, 
which  will  develop  both  body  and  brain. 
“Sports  and  Pastimes  of  American  Boys,”  by 
Henry  Chadwick,  is  a  first,  rate  guide  aud  text¬ 
book  of  games  of  the  playground  and  parlor. 

And  of  fiction,  what  shall  we  say?  Let 
them  have  some,  of  course,  for  many  of  the 
most  lasting  impressions  they  receive  will  be 
obtained  from  their  “story  bocks.”  The  char¬ 
acters  portrayed  will  be  to  them  real,  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  will  never  lie  forgotten.  But  how 
shall  we  eboose?  Among  numbers  so  prodigal, 
bindings  so  luxurious  aud  contents  so  fascin¬ 
ating.  it  is  difficult  to  select.  Those  of  us  who 
took  delight  iu  the  “Rollo  Books,”  the  “Jones 
Books”  aud  the  “Lacy  Books”  in  our  child¬ 
hood,  may  be  glad  to  know  that  a  uew  edi¬ 
tion  has  recently  been  published,  aud  may 
live  again  iu  these  stories  by  procuring  them 
for  our  children. 

Miss  Aleott’s  books  never  fail  to  please. 
Her  “Spinning-wheel  Stories”  and  “  Lulu’s 
Library”  are  charming  stories  for  t  hose  not 
yet  in  their  teens.  Susau  Coohdge  is  another 
favorite;  “What  Katy  Did”  and  others  of 
that  series  are  enthusiastically  praised  by 
young  people.  Margaret  Sidney,  too,  has  a 
host  of  youthful  admirers.  Her  “Five  Little 
Peppers,”  “Who  Told  it  to  Me”  aud  “What 
the  Seven  Did”  are  admirable  works.  The 
“Charming  Pansy”  in  her  inimitable  way, 
teaches  lessons  of  truth  aud  goodness  in 
“Christie’s  Christmas,”  “A  Hedge  Fence,” 
“Side  by  Side,”  “The  Man  of  the  House”  and 
“Sidney  Martin’s  Christmas.” 

The  mothers  who  remember  Miss  Warner’s 
delightful  Christinas  hook  which  formed  a 
part  of  their  little  library,  “Karl  Krinketi  and 
his  Christmas  Stocking,”  will  fiud  most  valu¬ 
able  books  for  their  children  by  the  same  auth¬ 
or.  “The  Say  and  Do  Series,”  illustrating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer, “A  Story  of  Small  Beginnings,” 
and  “Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill.”  A  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  tone  pervades  all  Miss  Warner’s  stories 
and  the  influence  cannot  be  other  than  elevat¬ 
ing.  A  popular  Euglish  writer,  L.  T.  Meade, 
has  written  some  remarkably  interesting  ju¬ 
veniles,  “Scamp  and  I,”  “A  Band  of  Three,” 
“The  Augel  of  Love"  aud  “A  World  of  Girls.” 
Helen  Hunt.  Jackson’s  “Cat  Stories”  and 
“Nelly’s  Silver  Mine”  are  bright  and  profitable 
books.  Chief  among  the  story  tellers  is  the 
late  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing.  Her  characters  are 
most  natural:  her  works  are  full  of  the  most 
delightful  fuu.  "She  does  not  preach  but  her 
stories  are  better  than  Sermons.”  Children 
are  always  delighted  with  her  stories  but  pa¬ 
rents  read  thorn  quite  as  eagerly.  Her  “Story 
of  a  Short  Life”  is  a  most  exquisite,  dainty 
aud  pathetic  narrati  ve  aud  one  who  could  read 
it  without  tears  must  be  hard-hearted  indeed. 
This  with  “Jackanapes”,  “Daddy  Darius’  Dove¬ 
cot,”  is  published  in  one  volume  for  $1,  or  they 
are  published  separately  at  35  cents  each. 
“Melchior’s  Dream  Lob,”  Lie  by  the  Fire,” 
“Jan  of  the  Windmill,”  “From  Six  to  Sixteen” 
“Mi's.  Overt  he- way’s  Remembrance,”  “A 
Great  Emergency,”  “We  and  the  World,”  are 
all  from  her  pen.  The  latest  “Mary’s  Meadow,” 
has  been  published  siuee  her  death  and  is  a 
deeply  interesting  little  story  No  child — nor 
elder  person  either — can  read  ouo  of  these 
books  without  obtaining  good  from  it:  their 
influence  is  refining  and  ennobling.  Iu  look¬ 
ing  over  a  catalogue  of  the  “Seaside  Library” 

I  fiud  some  of  her  stories  have  been  printed  in 
that  form,  and  those  who  cannot  afford 
other  editions  should,  by  all  means,  avuil 
themselves  of  The  cheaper  form. 

“Heidi,”  “a  story  for  children  and  those 
who  love  children,”  from  the  German,  by 
Louise  Brooks,  is  another  wonderfully  fascin¬ 
ating  book;  no  one  can  read  it  without  being 
charmed  with  the  uuselfishness  of  Heidi  aud 
delighted  with  the  view  of  foreign  life  pr<~ 
sented. 

Of  the  delightful  works  of  fiction  we  can 
only  say  “their  name  is  legion” — aud  while 
we  assure  you  that  those  selected  are  safe 
ones,  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  no  mother 
need  hesitate  to  let  her  boys  and  girls  read, 
re-read  and  discuss  them,  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  as  household  words.”  They 
will  become  a  good  introduction  to  the  more 
mature  publications  of  their  later  years. 

IlHODA  LANDER. 


CHARACTER  BUILDING. 


SELMA  CLARE. 

This  is  an  everyday  process  iu  which  wo  all 
must  take  a  part.  While  we  are  building  our 
own  characters,  it  is  a  serious  thought  that  we 
are  also  helping  to  mold  the  character*  of 
those  who  look  op  to  us  for  guidance.  Parents 
are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
characters  of  their  children;  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  for  those  of  their  servants.  If  your 
child  shows  a  disposition  to  prevaricate  or  lie, 


examine  your  own  conduct  rigidly  and  see 
whether  you  have  not  at  some  time — by  one 
of  the  “white  lies”  which  so  many  people  tell 
who  esteem  themselves,  aud  whom  the  world 


tion  of  the  table.  The  legs  are  shown  at  full 
length,  to  show  the  position,  but  the  cheese 
box-lid  is  hidden  by  the  cover.  There  is  also 
a  sketch  of  the  lid  up-side  down,  showing  the 


esteems  good — given  him  the  excuse  of  your 
example. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  caution  the 
young  not.  to  let  the  wrong-doing  of  their 
elders  influence  or  serve  as  au  excuse  for  their 
own  departure  from  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
Each  man  is  really  to  a  great  extent  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of 
his  fortune.  Circumstances  do  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  make  the  man.  The  greatest  men  have 
become  so  in  spite  of  circumstances.  It  is 
both  false  aud  cowardly  to  shift  what  you  do 
or  do  not  do  upon  that  scape-goat  called  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Shakespeare  says:  “Assume  a 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not,”  but  this  you  cannot 
do  successfully  for  any  leugth  of  time.  Your 
conduct  is  the  signboard  of  your  character. 
As  you  think,  speak,  and  act,  so  you  are,  and 
so  you  will  be  judged. 

Characters  can  also  be  torn  down  and  dam¬ 
aged  as  well  as  built  up  and  repaired.  Look 
to  it  closely  that  no  slighting  or  insinuating 
word  of  yours  shall  do  aught  to  hurt  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  another.  If  you  cannot  speak  well 
of  a  person,  do  not  speak  of  him  at  all.  The 
ability  that  some  people  possess  to  “damn  with 
faint  praise”  is  not  an  enviable  one. 

—  ■  ♦  •  ♦ 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

There  is  not  and  never  can  be  any  conflict 
between  labor  aud  capital.  The  real  conflict 
is  between  labor  and  monopoly . 

Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  hight;  if 
it  rushes  t  j  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of 
breath . 

Live  iu  the  present,  that  you  may  be  ready 
for  the  future . 

Learn  these  two  things — never  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  because  good  things  get  on  slowly 
here,  and  never  to  fail  daily  to  do  that  which 
lies  next  to  your  hand.  Do  not  be  in  a  burry, 
but  be  diligent.  Enter  into  that  sublime  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  Lord. . . . 

Be  charitable  in  view  of  it.  God  can  afford 
to  wait,  why  can  not  we,  since  we  have  him 
to  fall  back  upon.  Let  patience  have  her  i«?r- 
feet  work,  aud  briug  forth  her  celestial  fruits. 
Trust  to  God  to  weave  your  thread  into  the 
great  web,  though  the  pattern  shows  it  not  yet. 

Every  man  has  a  paradise  arouud  him  till 
he  sins,  and  the  angel  of  an  accusing  conscience 
drives  him  from  his  Eden  . 

The  mau  who  has  in  him  the  elements  of  a 
worker  for  Christ  will  find  a  field  or  make  one. 
Paid,  when  a  prisoner  made  convert*  iu  Caesar’s 
household . . . 


Domestic  0cottoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  A  ONES  E.  M,  CARMAN 


A  GYPSY  TABLE, 


“What  a  pretty,  little  table!”  my  visitors 
often  say,  and  as  I  take  a  magnanimous  pleas¬ 
ure  iu  sharing  a  good  idea,  and  feel  some  pride 
iu  my  ingenuity  as  well,  I  always  hasten  to 
tell  them  what  it  is  mude  of.  Some  of  the 
Rural  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.,  as 
nearly  every  one  who  sees  my  table  expresses 
an  intention  of  making  a  similar  one.  The 
materials  required  are  three  broomsticks  and 
a  cheese-box  lid.  I  saved  the  broomsticks, 
begged  the  lid  of  my  grocer,  who  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it;  and  as  l  had  something  to  cover 
jt  aud  some  ribbon,  it  cost  absolutely  nothing. 
To  make  it,  saw  the  brooms  off  so  the  sticks 
will  lie  exactly  the  same  length,  tie  them  to¬ 
gether,  a  little  nearer  one  end  thau  the  other, 
winding  the  cord  around  each  one  and  inter¬ 
lacing  them  so  they  are  bound  together,  but 
can  be  moved  independently  of  each  other. 
Then  set  tnem  up  in  hour-glass  shape,  the 
shortest  length  for  the  top,  to  make  the  table 
more  firm,  and  put  the  lid  on.  It  needs  no 
nailing;  the  rim  of  the  lid  holds  the  logs 
braced  at  the  top ;  for  this  reason  it  is  better 
than  a  barrel  head  or  any  round  board  with¬ 
out  a  rim.  The  decorative  part  of  the  work 
varies  with  the  taste  of  the  maker.  Mine  has 
the  legs  paiuted  dark-red,  with  an  old-gold 
bow  where  they  are  tied.  The  top  is  covered 
with  olive  lclt  with  a  crocheted  fringe  of 
olive  aud  light  maerumc  cord;  but,  ns  1  said, 
mine  is  made  of  what.  1  had  and  does  not 
elaim  to  be  elegant.  I  am  going  to  make  an¬ 
other  aud  gild  the  sticks  and  ornament  the 
cover  more. 

The  three-legged  gypsy  tables,  “ready  for 
decorating,”  sell  in  the  stores  for  about  a  dol¬ 
lar  each.  The  legs  are  finished,  but  the  top  is 
a  bare  board  to  be  covered.  They  arc  uo 
better  than  the  broomstick  tables,  hardly  as 
solid,  I  think,  so  it  is  worth  while  to  save  the 
broomsticks,  and  use  something  else  to  main¬ 
tain  the  family  discipline. 

The  drawings,  Fig.  79,  show  the  construe- 


rira,  which  is  such  a  desirable  feature  iu  mak¬ 
ing  the  table,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
sticks  are  fastened  inside  the  lid,  the  dotted 
lines  indicate  the  ends  of  the  sticks. 


RAG-SILK  PORTIERES. 

I  saw  the  other  day  at  a  friend’s  house  a 
pair  of  silk  portieres,  that  were  very  hand¬ 
some  indeed,  aud  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  were  the  handiwork  of  my  friend’s  two 
little  daughters  aged  1-  aud  1-1  years.  Scraps 
of  silk,  old  and  new,  soiled  and  fresh, were  the 
only  materials  used.  Old  cravats,  sashes,  rib¬ 
bons,  waists  of  dresses,  linings  of  gentlemen’s 
coat  sleeves,  old  umbrella  uud  parasol  covers, 
even  the  silk  hat  linings  from  the  crowns  of 
gentlemen’s  hats  had  been  pressed  into  service. 
Pieces  an  inch  Jong  may  be  used,  provided 
the  maker  has  patience  enough  to  sew  them 
together.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  the  pieces  into 
strips  about  half  au  inch  wide;  sew  these  to¬ 
gether  strongly  and  roll  into  halls.  Do  not 
sew  with  a  seam,  but  lap  the  strips  to  make 
the  work  Hat.  Keep  each  color  and  shade  by 
itself  wherever  you  have  any  amount  of  a 
kind,  aud  jumble  all  the  little  bits  together  iu 
a  ball  by  themselves.  If  you  have  a  quantity 
of  old  whice  or  light  silk  and  ribbon  much 
soiled,  they  can  he  dyed  with  diamond  dye  at 
home.  Cut  aud  sew  aud  wind  into  a  bank  or 
skein;  wash  in  soapsuds,  rinse  well  and  follow 
the  directions  that  accompany  each  package. 

It  will  require  a  pound  aud  a  half  of  silk  for 
every  yard  of  knitted  or  crocheted  stuff.  Use 
a  large  bone  crochet  hook  aud  set  up  a  chain 
the  width  of  the  desired  portiere,  and  crochet 
back  aud  forth  in  a  plain  crochet  stitch  with¬ 
out  throwing  the  strip  over  the  needle.  The 
coloring  of  a  Roman  scarf  is  an  excellent 
guide  in  the  weaving  of  silk  rags,  and  with 
large  spaces  of  black  uud  light,  blue,  and  nar¬ 
row  ones  of  old  gold,  the  effect  is  very  rich. 
They  should  be  hung  on  rings  from  a  pole  aud 
do  not  require  any  fullness.  This  silk  “rag- 
carpet”  also  makes  a  very  durable  furniture 
covering,  and  a  shabby  sofa  or  chair  can  be 
recovered  elegantly  if  you  huvo  skillful  lingers. 

A  handsome  chair  covering  or  rug  can  be 
made  from  old  silk,  and  silk  and  lyle  hose. 
These  accumulate  faster  than  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  in  a  large  family,  aud  can  be  cut  into  such 
long  strips  so  that  the  work  is  very  much  more 
quickly  done.  economist. 


ON  TRUE  POLITENESS. 

The  letters  of  Charity  Sweetheart  are  a  real 
treat.  Nothiug  in  the  Rural's  literary  de¬ 
partment  is  more  interesting  to  me  than  the 
simple,  home-like  accounts  of  her  pleasures, 
daily  tasks  and  trials.  Of  the  latter  she  seems 
to  have  a  *  complement.  I  wonder  if  her 
brother  Burt  reads  her  Rural  productions. 
He  should,  aud  accept  the  many  valuable 
hints  on  true  gentility  aud  cure  himself  of 
that  selfishness  with  which  so  luutiy  boys  and 
men  are  afflicted,  Wherejthe  male  members 
of  a  family  equal  in  numbers,  age  mid  health, 
etc.,  the  female,  it  should  never  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  latter  to  milk,  feed  calves  and  hogs,  or 
any  other  out-of-door  work  unless  they  do  it 
from  a  love  of  it.  The  flowers,  of  course,  are 
the  natural  charge  of  women.  But  even  here 
men  may  be  very  helpful  without  any  great 
exertion  of  muscle  or  patience.  The  men  or 
boys  should  keep  the  wood  and  water  in  the 
house  in  abundance  for  all  domestic  uses. 
How  are  they  to  show  their  love  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  good  mothers  and  sisters,  if  not  by 
these  little  helps  and  attentions  which  will  be 
lovingly  remembered  by  the  recipients?  But, 
alas,  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt”  or  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  it  in  many,  and  sisters  are  also 
remiss  in  the  little  acts  of  civility  aud  kind¬ 
ness  they  owe  to  the  members  of  their  family. 
But  let  us  hope  that  the  class  of  city  people 
Charity  has  giveu  us  a  glimpse  of  do 
not  comprise  a  very  large  per  cent,  of 
our  city  cousins.  1  cannot  imagine  how  she 
could  tolerate  anyone  so  selfish  or  ignorant 


as  her  Aunt  Bell  and  daughter.  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  drive  even  the 
sweet  tempered  Charity  into  administering  to 
them  a  severe  reproof,  near  relatives  though 
they  were.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture:  “My  city-  brothers,  my  cousins  and 
my  aunts,”  as  far  as  I  know  them,  who  leave 
the  proud  city  of  Chicago  every  year  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  friendship  for  their  humbler  rela¬ 
tives,  and  to  enjoy  the  pure  air  and  liberty  of 
the  country,  although  they  like  to  have  things 
nice  and  dress  in  style,  yet  while  in  the  country 
do  us  grangers  do  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  help  with  the  sewing  and  housework,  and 
we  return  the  compliment  iu  the  leisure  hours 
thus  gained  by  slicking  up  and  taking  them 
for  a  drive,  They  never  put.  on  airs.  While 
they  are  not  opposed  to  real  comfort  either, 
and  are  not  shocked  if  I  come  in  from  plowing 
corn  on  a  hot  day  and  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
them  minus  my  coat.  Clean  bauds  and  face, 
fresh  from  a  eool  hath,  are  certainly  a  com¬ 
fort  and  necessity,  ami  a  thin,  summer  coat  is 
very  nice,  if  one  is  at  hand ;  but  how  can  one 
be  at  ease  sweltering  in  a  warm  coat  and  ap¬ 
pear  well  with  sweat  running  in  streams  down 
his  face 

Was  not  the  immortal  Whittier  a  compe¬ 
tent  judge  of  true  nobility!1  and  we  read 

"Blessings  on  tliee,  little  mini, 

Barefoot  boy.  with  cheek  of  tan!” 

T  like  propriety  in  dress,  but  would  this 
little  fellow  have  looked  more  manly  iu  the 
poet's  eyes  had  he  been  a  city  lad  with  shiny 
boots  instead  of  beiug  a  diamond  in  the  rough  f 
As  I  am  a  six-footer  I  may  not  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  “Barefoot  Boy.”  But  1  go  in 
for  comfort  for  all  when  it  can  be  had.  I 
know  refined  city  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  day,  who  sometimes 
make  blunders  rivaling  Burt’s  ignorance.  On 
one  occasion  a  few  friends  were  discussing 
the  merits  Of  Schiller  as  a  poet.,  and  of  a  monu- 
meut  erected  by  the  Germans  to  his  memory- 
and  honor  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  when  a 
city  geutleman  remarked  that  the  monument 
was  a  fine  work  of  art,  but  that  he  never  kuew 
before  that  Schiller  was  buried  iu  Chicago. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  the  truly  polite  person, 
whether  country  or  city-bred,  is  be  who  never 
makes  himself  offensive  to  those  around  him; 
who  is  always  ready  to  extend  a  helpiug  baud 
to  those  iu  need, and  who  is  as  kind  and  polite 
to  the  home  folk  as  to  the  stranger. 

“TOM  THUMB.” 

♦♦♦ 

TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  HANDS. 


“How  very  difficult  it  is  for  any  of  the  human 
family  to  take  up  new  ways  of  performing  the 
every-day  work  of  the  household,”  was  the 
thought  that  came  to  me  after  reading  “Char¬ 
ity  Sweetheart’s”  article  in  a  recent.  Rural 
New-Yorker.  She  was  sure  that,  it  was  the 
pretty  white  hands  and  faultless  muslin  dress 
of  the  city-  friend  that  made  her  the  admired 
of  all  the  rustic  beaux.  Possibly  the  twoeom- 
biued  might  have  been  somewhat  attractive; 
but  1  fauey  the  wily  tongue,  flashing  eye  aud 
dimpled  cheek  were  far  stronger  attractions; 
for  without  them,  the  hands  aud  dress  would 
have  been  quite  overlooked. 

Several  years  ago,  a  family  moved  into  our 
village,  l  suppose  with  the  hope  of  retrieving 
a  lost  fortune.  Certaiu  it  is,  the  feminine 
part,  consisting  of  the  mother  aud  two  grown¬ 
up  daughters,  had  never  bail  much  experience 
iu  managing  the  state  affairs  of  the  kiteheu. 
But  they  did  know  how  to  take  care  of  their 
bauds  aud  complexion,  aud  thereby  became 
the  laughing-stock  of  a  large  community.  At 
that  time  the  city  belle  delighted  iu  a  color- 
loss  Luce,  as  that  seemed  to  lie  an  evidence  of 
delicacy  ami  refinement.  So  the  sun  aud 
wind  were  never  permitted  to  kiss  the  cheek, 
for  a  thick  barege  veil  was  alwuys  worn  when 
these  young  ladies  were  out  for  a  walk  or 
drive;  and  the  slat  bonnet,  with  long  cape, 
was  worn  OH  all  occasions  about  the  out-door 
work,  morning,  noon  and  night.  When  wash¬ 
ing  dishes,  the  hands  seldom  touched  the  wa¬ 
ter,  for  the  dishcloth  was  tied  to  a  stick,  like  a 
very  old-fashioned  mop;  gloves  were  worn 
when  sweeping,  dusting,  or  polishiug  stoves, 
bringing  wood  or  putting  it  iu  the  stove.  On 
retiring  at  night,  the  linn  Is  were  thrust  into 
a  larger  pair  containing  a  bread  aud  milk 
poultice  or  wet  bran.  These  were  made  close 
at  the  wrist.  The  sisters  saug  iu  the  choir, 
which  by  chance  faced  the  audience,  aud  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  summer  days  the  gloves  were  of¬ 
ten  withdrawn,  possibly  for  effect.  But  cer¬ 
taiu  it  is  their  soft,  lily-white  bauds  were  of- 


iftii&feUaucousi  gnUwtWttfl. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Castorla  ~ 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  I'astorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  [llOOl  t’Wler'a- 


ten  admired.  Aud  yet  not  a  village  or  conn, 
try  maiden  would  follow  their*  “stuck-up”  ex¬ 
ample. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  told 
us  of  making  mop  dish-cloths  with  a  large  tas¬ 
sel  of  twine  tied  to  a  stick,  and  I  have  seen 
such  mops  for  sale  on  our  ten  cent  counters, 
aud  y-et  I  have  never  seen  one  iu  use,  away 
from  my  own  kiteheu.  So  far  as  the  dish¬ 
water  is  concerned,  it  need  not  be  any  injury 
to  the  bauds  unless  in  case  of  salt  rheum  or 
chap;  for  dishes  can  be  washed  quite  as  clean 
iu  comfortably  warm  water  as  in  water  hot 
enough  to  scald  the  hands  and  make  them  look 
like  boiled  lobsters.  Reasonably-  hot  water, 
but  not  boiling,  may  be  poured  over  them 
when  they  are  rinsed,  aud  this  can  be  done 
when  they  are  sot  edgewise  to  drain ;  if  washed 
iu  this  manner  they-  will  quickly  dry  and 
need  but  little  wiping. 

The  prettiest  pair  of  hands  i  know  of  belong 
to  a  fair-faced  (country  maideu  who  has  for 
years  been  the  “little  maid  of  all  work,”  iu  her 
father’s  family  that  numbers  all  the  wav  from 
five  to  twelve.  Her  hands  are  plump  aud 
white  as  the  pearly  seashell;  her  nails,  with 
the  faintest  tint  of  rose  color,  are  always 
neatly  trimmed.  And  yet  she  knows  nothing 
of  caring  for  them  artistically.  Plenty  of 
clean  soft  water  aud  soap  when  necessary, is  all 
the  cosmetic  she  everuses.  I  find  in  “Our  Home 
and  its  Adornments,”  the  following  recipe: 
“Aromatic  vinegar  for  the  hands  and  face”; 
acetic  acid,  eight  ounces;  oil  of  laveudar,  two 
drams;  oil  of  rosemary, one  dram;  oil  of  cloves, 
one  dram ;  camphor  gum,  one  ounce.  Dissolve 
the  camphor  iu  the  acetic  acid  aud  add  the 
oils.  After  remaining  for  a  few  days,  strain 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  For  chapped  or 
rough  hands  use  the  following;  One-half 
ounce  of  glycerine,  with  the  same  amount  of 
alcohol;  mix  aud  add  four  ounces  of  rose¬ 
water,  bottle  and  shake  well. 

•  MAY  MAPLE. 


SCARF  TIDY. 


I  was  attracted  by  a  very  pretty  tidy  iu  a 
store  window  the  other  day-,  and  out  of  curi¬ 
osity  asked  the  price,  which  was  the  modest 
one  of  -?U.  It  was  of  fancy  grenadine,  of 
which  enough  fora  tidy  of  this  kind  should  not 
cost  more  than  15  cents.  The  sides  were  hem¬ 
med,  and  the  piece  was  about  one  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  by-  five-eighths  of  a  yard.  The  ends  were 
bordered  with  coru-eolorcd  satin  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  deep.  I  have  seeu  satin  of  as  good  a 
quality-  sold  in  New  York  for  fifty  cents  a 
yard;  half  a  yard  would  be  sufficient.  These 
pieces  were  appliqued  on  with  a  viue  in  white 
embroidery  silk,  and  clusters  of  daisies  made 
from  the  tape  that  comes  for  the  purpose  were 
worked  in  opposite  corners.  These  da isies  had 
centers  of  yellow-brown  silk.  The  middle  of 
the  scarf  was  tied  with  a  bow  and  ends  of 
yellow  satin  ribbon.  The  cost  need  not  have 
been  more  than  seveuty--five  cents,  aud  one 
could  easily-  make  it  in  an  hour. 

Ban  Francisco.  genkvieve  smart. 

■■  - — - 

A  FEW  HOUSEHOLD  NOTES. 


POULTICE  FOR  SORE  THROAT. 

A  bran-  mash  is  excellent — that  is,  brau  with 
boiling  water  poured  over  it,  and  put  on  when 
just  warm  enough  to  feed  agreeable.  In  put¬ 
ting  it  on,  spread  the  poultice  in  a  thin  cloth, 
and  lay  it  on  a  handkerchief  folded  corner- 
wise,  and  tie  the  corners  of  the  handkerchief 
over  the  head;  then  the  poultice  will  touch 
the  tender  places,  which  it  cauuot  do  if  it  is 
simply  bound  straight  around  the  throat. 

The  sufferer  from  sore  throat  should  eat 
uo thing  which  could  scratch  it,  like  dry  toast. 
Soft-boiled  eggs,  soft  toast,  and  diet  of  that 
kind  should  be  iudulged  iu,  and  the  drinks 
should  be  merely-  warm — not  too  hot  or  cold. 

For  chronic  gathering  iu  the  head  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  take  shot  about  the  size 
of  small  peas,  flatten  them,  make  a  hole 
through  the  center,  string  them  on  a  stout 
string,  uni l  wear  as  beads.  Give  this  a  trial 
before  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  whim. 

To  keep  potatoes  plump  until  June,  pack 
them  in  boxes  in  dry  saud  and  take  them  out 
when  wanted. 

For  soft  dish-cloths,  both  for  washing  aud 
wiping  dishes,  try  cheese  cloth. 

For  burns  list1  potatoes  grated  raw  and  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  poultice. 

A  very  acceptable  article  of  diet  for  break¬ 
fast,  is  Graham  pancakes.  They-  may  be  made 
w i tli soi U* skim-milk  and  butter-milk  (too  much 
of  the  latter  makes  them  too  sticky),  with 
soda  according  to  the  quantity  of  batter  need¬ 
ed,  or  they  may  be  raised  with  yeast  as  liked 
best.  These  are  more  healthful  than  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes. 

JULIA’S  COOKIES. 

* 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  of  sour  cream,  oue- 
lialf  cup  of  butter,  nearly  a  teaspoouful  of 
soda,  flavor  with  anything  desired,  a  little  salt. 

AUNT  RAUHE(„ 


LARD  FRYING. 

Upon  returning  home  after  au  absence  of  some 
weeks  I  find,  on  looking  over  the  R  urals’  a 
request  for  my  proportion  of  soda  or  lye  used 
for  purifying  lard.  Use  one-half  pint  liquid 
sal  soda,  or  one  pint  of  lye  to  five  gallons  of 
lard.  ' 

MACARONI. 

We  think  cheese  greatly  improves  macaro¬ 
ni.  Boil  the  macaroni  until  tender  in  salted 
water,  drain,  season  with  pepper,  butter  and 
salt  and  stir  in  one  pound  of  grated  cheese. 
Bake  until  brown.  Delicious! 

MRS.  R.  W.  WILLIAMS. 


GLUE. 

There  is  no  minor  article  iu  our  house  of 
such  practical  use  as  a  small  tin  can  of 
Le  Page’s  carriage  glue.  I  dare  say  there  are 
other  preparations  of  glue  equally  good,  only 
I  haven’t  made  their  acquaintance.  But  this 
aceendentally  fell  into  my-  hands  some  months 
ago,  aud  now  I  fear  the  domestic  concern 
would  quite  fall  apart  if  we  wen-  obliged  to 
do  without  it.  It  is  al  svays  ready,  no  trouble 
to  use  it,  and  it  mends  nearly  every  cracked 
or  broken  inanimate  thing  that  comes  to  grief 
in  our  domain.  The  fact  that  it  is  ready  for 
instant  use.  without  being  warmed  or  coddled 
in  auy  way.  makes  it  a  general  consoler  for 
the  mishaps  of  the  household,  while  its  econ¬ 
omical  uses  are  manifold.  Try  it.  u.  w-f. 

HOW  TO  COOK  SALSIFY. 

Salsify,  or  oyster  plant,  can  be  prepared 
in  several  delightful  ways.  To  serve  it  plain 
boiled,  scrape  the  roots  and  throw  them 
quickly-  into  cold  water  containing  a  little 
vinegar.  This  will  keep  them  from  turning 
black.  Put  them  over  the  fire  iu  salted,  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  cook  until  tender;  drain  them 
aud  toss  in  a  saucepan  with  a  little  melted 
butter,  lemon  juice  and  minced  parsley. 
Season  witb  salt  and  pepper. 

Or  they  may  be  boiled  as  above,  drained  and 
served  in  a  white  sauce  made  by  melting  a 
tablespoouful  of  butter,  stirring  in  a  level 
tablespoonful  of  flour  aud  adding  half  a  pint 
of  boiliug  milk  or  cream.  They  should  be  out 
in  inch  lengths  before  boiling. 

Scolloped. — Boil  as  above,  cut  in  short 
pieces,  make  half  as  much  sauce  with  cream, 
seasoning  with  auchovy  sauce  and  pepper; 
toss  the  salsify  in  this  for  a  minute  and  then 
put.it  in  a  shallow  dish  that  has  been  buttered 
and  strewed  thickly  with  bread  crumbs. 
Squeeze  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  over,  cover 
with  crumbs  aud  brown  in  the  oven. 

Fried. — Boil  iu  pieces  about  two  inches  long, 
split  in  half,  steep  for  an  hour  in  tarragon 
vinegar,  with  a  little  salt,  then  drain,  dip  in 
batter  aud  fry  in  hot  fat. 

Fritters. — Scrape,  boil,  drain  aud  mash  a 
bunch  of  salsify.  Add  one  beaten  egg,  salt, 
pepper,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  that  will  drop 
from  the  end  of  a  spoon.  Fry  iu  hot  fat  in 
small  spoonfuls.  aunt  elsie. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

CREAM  COOKIES. 

One  teacup  of  sour  cream,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  soda,  flour  to  roll  out.  Very 
good  with  seeds  in  it. 

GINGER  SNAPS. 

Two  cups  of  molasses,  one  of  lard,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  each,  of  ginger  and  soda,  the  lat¬ 
ter  dissolved  in  as  little  hot  water  as  possible, 
flour  to  roll  out  very  thin. 

SODA  JELLY  CAKES. 

One  teacup  of  sweet  cream,  two  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  half  a  teaspoouful  each  of  soda  and 
crenm-of-  tartar  sifted  with  the  flour.  Flour 
to  the  consistency  of  batter  cakes,  ami  bake 
immediately. 

TEA  CAKES. 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar  beaten  to¬ 
gether,  one  cup  of  sour  milk  or  water,  a 
teaspoouful  of  saleratus,  spice,  nutmeg  or 
carraway,  flour  to  roll  out.  Mix  as  soft  as 
possible. 

BISCUIT. 

One  quart  flour,  one  tablespoonful  shorten¬ 
ing,  half  a  teaspoon  salt  and  two  of  baking 
powder.  Mix  well  together,  add  sufficient 
milk  or  water  to  form  a  very  soft  dough,  as 
soft  as  can  be  rolled.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

BAKING  POWDER  CAKE. 

One  cup  sugar,  a  third  of  butter,  oue  cup 
sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  flour  to  the  consistency  of 
spongy  cake.  _  A  L.  J. 

MAGIC  LINIMENT. 

For  sprains  aud  inflammation  I  have  found 
the  follow  iugyery  good  for  animals,  aud  with¬ 
out  turpeutine,  very  good  for  man:  Two 
ouucesoilof  spike,  two  ounces  oil  of  origanum, 
two  tin  uecs  oil  of  hemlock,  tw  >  ounces  of  worm¬ 
wood,  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  two 
ounces  of  gum  camphor,  two  of  spirit's  of  tui 
jM'nt  itie  and  four  ounces  of  -wret  ml  >it)d  one 


quart  of  best  alcohol.  Mix  well  and  bottle 
tightly.  A  little  well  rubbed  in  is  a  fine  stimu¬ 
lating  linament.  “surscriber.” 


^U.StCdhtncoujS  ^dmtijsing 


You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a  faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best,  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  and  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **  I  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  — Charles  H.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  lias 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skiti  became  as  fair  as  could  be  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $■>  a  bottle. 


We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results  from  eight  weeks'  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
post-office  for  particulars.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  <fc  CO., 
22  Custom  House  Stkxet,  Boston,  Mass 


EMBROIDERY  SILK 

Fartory  Kn«l-  xL  half  prte«*;  ounce  n  a 
box— *ll  31**  au'l  good  color*.  Soul  bv 
mail  on  rrcrtpc  of  Wc-ni-  WO  ,^citahc« 

iu  pitch  paoka c*.  Sent!  PntUl  n*«'u  op  Stamp* 
t o  TNK  HKaIXRKU  k  tRXRTHOBto  SPOOL 
Sll.k  CO„Oi!  Market  Slm-l.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
orttiH  ItriMdw&v  »w  Yor*. 
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EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


'I.™  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  some' hlng  that  will  be  very  profit¬ 
able  to  you  by  sending  your  address  to  H.  L.  BOWKER 
&  CO..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  295  and  297  Franklin 
Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


rUKt  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1380. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
V  Of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
and  Towns.'" 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  «  .  WHITEMAN. 
T3  Murray  St.,  S£>V  YORK. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE.  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Sovemm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 
and  Book.  Sent  Free. 


Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


HUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC 

SPECIFIC  No. 


■■mb 

In  use  3)  yea  re.  The  only  snecessful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostrttirm,  from  over- work  or  other  causes, 
fd  per  ■>  i.vl.  or5  \iata  and  large  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
Sold  BY  UMTOOisTS.  orsent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

price.— Uouitfhrv;,'  JloittcUui «.».,  10.  Vuluu  SL,  5.  1, 


Are  you  HUXTTNO  for 

RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  HONEST  PRICES?. 

v  /  grow  tt.ein.  /  sell  them.  S 

l  have  customers  in  every  State  in_  _  ^ 
the  Union  who  testify  that  1  supply  Better  Seeds, 
judged  by  results,  lhauvan  be  had  elsewhere.  All 
the  standard  sorts  and  best  novelties.  TUlinghast’s 
Puget  Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  a  specialty. 
By  a.1)  odds  the  best  lu  the  world,  {publish 
catalogs  as  follows:  No.  1,  Retail  Vegetable 
•Seeds.  No.  2,  Wholesale  Vegetable  Seeds. 
No.  3,  Flower  Seeds.  No.  4,  Implements. 
All  free.  Send  for  which  you  want. 

ISAAC  F.  T1LLINGH AST,  LA  PLUME,  Pa.  ( 


jan  a© 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  22,  1S87. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Ohio,  ftt  Cincinnati, 
has  declared  the  How  Liquor  Law  constitu¬ 
tional,  iu  its  application  to  wholesalers.  Case 

to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  . 

Forty  tons  of  giaut  powder  obliterated  schoon¬ 
er  Parallel  on  the  rocks  off  the  Golden  Gate, 
Saturday  night,  wrecked  the  Cliff  House  and 
surrounding  buildings,  injured  several  people, 
startled  San  Francisco  and  caused  echoes  and 


reverberations  for  over  100  miles. .  Bar- 

num  and  Forepaugh  have  united  their  big 

shows . ‘‘Boodle”  Ex- Alderman  McQuade 

was  taken  to  Sing  Sing  Monday . The 


Arizona  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  repeal¬ 
ing  the  law  disfranchising  for  polygamy. 
There  has  been  a  large  influx  of  Mormons 

into  Arizona . An  effort  will  be  made 

to  have  the  United  States  Territorial  laud 
laws  extended  to  Alaska.  Gold-mining  there 

quite  successful . The  ship  Harvey 

Mills,  from  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  to 
San  Francisco,  foundered  recently,  and  only 
three  out  of  the  24  of  the  crew  were  saved. . . . 

. . .  .West  Virginia  is  excited  over  the  reported 
discovery  of  a  volcano  in  the  mountains,  and 
tremors  and  explosions  have  been  felt  and 

heard . ...The  Dominion  Parliament  has 

been  dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered  for 
February  22 . The  Interstate  Com¬ 

merce  bill  passed  the  House  Friday  by  a  vote 
of  319  to  41,  many  who  opposed  it  in  debate 
voting  for  it.  The  hill  was  engrossed  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  bus  signature.  Those  who 
voted  against  the  hill  and  therefore  iu  favor 
of  the  railroad  monopolies,  are  Alleu,  of 
Massachusetts;  Anderson,  Bliss,  Bou  telle, 
Boyle,  Bragg,  Brumm,  Campbell,  of  Ohio; 
Caswell,  Dibble,  Ely,  Evans,  Felton,  Findlay, 
Frederick,  Gay,  Gilfillao,  Grcsvenor,  Hayden, 
Hill,  Johnson,  of  Now  York;  Kelley,  Ketch- 
am,  Libbey,  Long,  Markham,  Martin,  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  Miller,  Morrow,  Oates,  O’Neill,  of 
Pennsylvania;  O’Neill,  of  Missouri;  Renney, 
Reed,  of  Maine;  Rice,  Seymore,  Wadsworth, 
Wait,  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and  White,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania . . . * 

....  A  gigantic  scheme  for  the  general  reor¬ 
ganization  of  all  the  coal  miners aud  mine  la¬ 
borers  of  the  United  States  under  one  bauuer 
is  now  being  accomplished  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  It  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  far- 
extending  association  of  miuers  ever  known 
in  the  country  ...The  Knights  of  Industry  is 
a  new  labor  organization  that  proposes  to  swal¬ 
low  up  all  others  . Frank  James,  the  re¬ 

formed  train-robber,  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  to 
obtain  a  clerkship  in  a  retail  store,  and  iu  the 
eveut  of  failure  ho  intends  to  keep  a  cigar- 
stand.  He  Wednesday  took  dinner  with  the 
judges  and  officers  of  the  court,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  by  ex-Governor  Johuson. 
That’s  where  it  pays  to  be  a  villainous  robber 
and  murderer,  Chicago  should  free  and  fete 
the  Anarchists  to  equal  her  rival  iu  “  liber¬ 
ality.” . . . .The  National  Food  Conven¬ 

tion,  comprising  about  100  delegates  from 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Denver,  and  other  cities,  began 

at  Washington,  Wednesday. . . Chief 

Engineer  Melville,  of  arctic  fame,  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  at  the  Camp  shipyards  near 
Philadelphia  to  inspect  the  new  government 

vessels  to  be  built  there . Disastrous 

prairie  tire  near  Japle-quah  Indian  Ter., 
Wednesday.  Wind  blowing  nearly  a  hurri¬ 
cane.  Fences,  hay,  corn-cribs,  bogs  and 
everything  combustible  burnt  41  for  miles 
around.” . The  House  Coinage  Com¬ 

mittee  will  report  favorably  the  Senate  Bill 
to  pay  full  price  for  the  “  trade  dollar”  for  six 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Joy 
among  the  speculators  who  bought  up  trade- 
dollars at  a  large  disci  >u ut  .  .The  Maine  Good 
Templars  are  making  war  ou  apple  juice. 
_ The  English  Government  has  sent  per¬ 
emptory  orders  that  Chinese  immigrants 
must  be  treated  as  well  in  British  Columbia 
as  immigrants  from  an  v  other  country.  Eng¬ 
land  cau’t  afford  to  incur  the  ill-will  of 
China  which  would  be  a  very  useful  ally  in 

case  of  war  with  Russia  . Reports  are 

rife  of  carrier  pigeons  released  in  England 
last  October,  being  lately  picked  up  iu  several 
parts  of  this  country.  All  a  hoax;  a  pigeou 
couldn’t  possibly  fly  over  8,000  miles  of  ocean, 
as  it  must  rest  at  night.  An  advertising 

dodge  of  a  Boston  pigeon  fancier . A 

biLl  in  the  Illinois  legislature  proposes  to  raise 
a  $50,000  monument  to  Gen.  Logau.  First  re¬ 
ports  that  the  House  had  passed  the  Senate 
Bill  giving  Mrs,  Logan  a  pension  of  $2,000 
a  year  were  wrong.  The  House  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  has  reported  against,  it,  as  the  grant 
would  open  the  door  to  a  multitude  of  similar 
claims.  Already  a  bill  grautiug  $2,000  a 
year  to  the  widow  of  Gen.  Frank  Blair  had 
been  introduced.  It  may  pass  yet,  however. 


The  fund  for  Mrs.  Logan  now  amounts  to 
over  $02,000!  Contradictory  reports  as  to 

how  much  Logan  really  left . . 

. The  strike  of  the  coal  handlers  still 

continues  and  a  number  of  large  factories 
hereabouts  aud  in  Connecticut  have  had  to 
shut  down  for  lack  of  coal,  throwing  many 

thousands  out  of  work  . The  Hawaiian 

reciprocity  treaty  has  at  last  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  extending  the  treaty  of  1875  for 
seven  years  more . The  Canadian  gov¬ 

ernment  are  engaged  in  excusing  themselves 
to  the  imperial  government  for  their  conduct 
towards  the  United  States  on  the  fisheries 
question.  A  total  back  down  is  expected . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  2  ,  1887. 

Pink-eye  spreading  rapidly  among  horses 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  First  appeared  among 
horses  lately  brought  from  St.  Louis  by  a 

street-car  company . The  Chicago  dressed 

beef  shippers  tried  again  Wednesday  to  get 
better  terms  on  east-bound  shipments  from  the 
railroad  pool,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an 
appeal  to  the  luter-State  Railway  Commis¬ 
sion  should  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill  be¬ 
come  a  law.  The  meat  sliippcrs  and  roads 
have  occasional  spats  to  bamboozle  the  pub¬ 
lic;  but  privately  they’re  as  “thick”  as  thieve?. 

. The  production  of  wool  in  California 

in  188(5  is  estimated  at  88,509,1(50  pounds  against 
315,5(11,390  in  1885,  37,415,380  in  1884,  and  40,- 
848,000  pounds  iu  1883.  J  n  1876  the  clip  was 
5(5,550,970  pounds.  California  had  more  sheep 
than  auy  other  State  except  Ohio  in  the  Cen¬ 
sus  year — 4,153,340  against  4,902,486  in  Ohio . . . 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  by 
Edmunds  providing  for  the  inspection  here  of 
all  meats  for  exportation;  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  all  adulterated  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  aud  authorizing  the  President  when 
necessary  in  his  opinion  for  the  protection  of 
animals  iu  the  United  States  against  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  to  suspend  by  procla¬ 
mation  importations  of  auy  and  ail  classes 

of  animals  for  a  limited  time . 

...  The  Burnham  Industrial  Farm,  iu  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  N.  Y.,  is  now  completely  fitted 
and  stocked  ready  for  the  reception  of  unruly 

boys . Much  opposition  has  been  shown 

in  the  House  to  the  Hatch  Bill  establishing 
agricultural  experiment  stations  iu  connec¬ 
tion  with  agricultural  colleges. .  -.  The 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Thursday,  grunted 
to  California  fruit  growers  for  the  future 
a  rate  of  $300  a  car  for  a  traiu  of  10  cars 
from  California  to  Chicago— the  time  of  run- 
ing  to  be  not  more  than  24  hours  slower  than 
passenger  trains,  provided  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Bill  doesn't  interfere  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  is  expected  a  rate  of  $100  a 
car  will  be  obtained  from  Chicago  to  New 

York . An  average  of  six  inches  of  rain 

has  fallen  in  Northern  Cal. ;  for  middle  Cal. 
the  average  is  5%  inches,  and  for  Southern 
Cal.  three  inches.  Latest  reports  arc  that 
rain  was  falling  along  the  southern  coast,  and 
also  in  the  great  wheat-producing  section  of 
the  Sail  Joaquin  Valley.  Grain  prospects 
have,  therefore,  considerably  improved  during 

the  past  week . The  wheat  buying  season 

closed  at  Han  Francisco,  Thursday,  at  $1.68)% 
l>or  cental,  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  under 

Saturday’s  closing  figure . The  House 

Committee  on  Agriculture  has  favorably  re¬ 
ported  a  bill  to  enabled  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  special  distribution  of 
$10,000  worth  of  seeds  iu  the  drought, -stricken 

district  of  Texas . The  same  committee  ou 

Thursday  finished  the  consideration  of  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill,  which  asks 
for  $555,000  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  next  year’s  expenses.  An  item  of 
$94,000  for  experiments  in  sorghum  was  strick¬ 
en  out 


A  Sudden  Change  ol  Weather 

Will  often  bring  ou  a  cough.  The  irritation 
which  induces  coughing  is  quickly  subdued 
by u  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches a  simple 
and  effective  cure  for  all  throat  troubles. 
Price  25  cents  per  box. — Ad  v. 


The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says  sellers  of 
wheat  are  holding  firmly  to  prices.  The  pota¬ 
to  crop  in  store  is  in  a  bad  state,  aud  there  has 
been  an  immense  destruction  of  vegetables  by 
frosts.  This  will  increase  the  demand  for 
breadstuffs.  Foreign  wheat  iu  favor  of  buyers. 
American  flour  12  cents  lower  than  last  week 
in  Liverpool  and  1(1  cents  iu  Loudon. 

There  is  a  decided  change  in  the  exhibit  of 
pork  packing  in  the  West  this  week;  instead  of 
a  gain  over  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
there  is  a  falling  off,  the  total  number  of  hogs 
packed  being  255,000,  against  350,000  bust  year, 


showing  a  decrease  of  95,000,  and  105,000  less 
than  for  the  preceding  week;  the  aggregate 
since  Nov.  1st  is  4,950,000,  which  compares 
with  5,070,000  a  year  ago,  making  a  deficiency 
of  120,000  for  the  season  to  date.  The  weather, 
especially,  in  the  Northwest,  has  been  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  Transportation  of  live  stock,  aud 
to  this  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed,  iu  part  at 
least,  the  diminished  supply  of  stock  for  pack¬ 
ers’  operations.  This  has  naturally  caused  an 
advance  In  prices,  which  was  assisted  by  the 
stronger  market  for  pork.  Prices  of  hogs  in 
Chicago  are  15  to  35  cents  per  100  pounds  high¬ 
er  than  a  week  ago,  and  85  cents  higher  than  a 
year  ago;  aud  iu  Cincinnati  15  to  25  cents 
higher.  The  advanced  prices  will  doubtless 
promote  the  movement  of  whatever  stock  may 
be  ready  for  market. 

No  change  in  the  wool  market  during  the 
week.  A  fair  amount  of  business  iu  progress 
at  Boston.  Prices  are  steady,  though  no  high¬ 
er  than  last  week,  and  dealers  are  hopeful. 
There  is  much  less  disposition  to  propose  or 
yield  concessions  than  a  month  ago.  There  is, 
apparently,  somewhat  more  demand  than  of 
late  for  flue  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania  fleeces. 
Michigan  wools  are  firm  and  combing  and  de¬ 
laine  varieties  are  in  improving  request.  The 
prices  of  Texas  wools  arc  uow  steady  and  lit¬ 
tle  is  doing  in  them.  The  stocks  of  spring 
California  are  small.  The  sales  of  the  week 
are  reported  at  2.694,100  pounds,  as  against 
2,266,800  pounds  last  week  aud  2,248,200  in 
the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Current 
quotations  for  leading  sorts  are  as  follows: 

Jan.  22,  ’86.  .inn.  21, 87. 


Ohio  &  Penn.  X . . . .  .82*380.  «4e. 

Ohio  &  Pt'lUl.  XX . 34(,o85  86 

Ohio  &  Penu.  XX  and  above . S5tt:i7  :KWh 

Michigan  X . 81*82  32 

Flue  Ohio  delaines . 30*37  37 

No.  1  combing ...  . S7@39  811(3*! 

Texas  spring,  rjiumitbs . 22*25  23*20 


In  the  Chicago  market  there  has  been  a 
more  active  inquiry  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  business  of  the  last  few  mouths 
lias  shown  considerable  increase  over  eafficr 
periods. 

At  Philadelphia  the  wool  trade  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  more  active  and  a  better  feeling  char¬ 
acterizes  the  market.  Inquiry  is  most  active 
for  low  wools,  with  medium  fleeces  a  good 
second  iu  the  interest  of  buyers.  Prices  for 
these  grades  arc  fully  lc.  and  in  some  oases 
2c.  higher  than  they  were  a  week  ago.  Flue 
fleeces  arc  held  with  more  confidence,  but  arc 
without  quotable  change  aud  still  compara 
lively  quiet. 

Hales  of  colonial  wool  will  be  resumed  at 
Loudon  Tuesday.  Since  the  close  of  the  last 
series  demand  has  continued  good,  largely  ou 
account  of  speculative  purchases  by  French 
manufacturers.  The  news  from  Antwerp  is 
gratifying  to  holders,  inasmuch  as  at  the  sales 
which  opened  on  Monday  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  with  brisk  bidding,  followed  tty 
an  advance  reported  as  high  as  15  per  cent, 
oyer  December  prices. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  January  22,  18S7. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  is  lc.  lower: 
No.  2  Reu,  I'.ju.  lower.  Corn,  iy$p.  lower. 
Oats,  %c,  lower.  Pork,  80c.  higher.  Cattle, 
20  to  45c.  Lower.  Hogs,  from  20  to  35c.  higher 
Sheep,  10c.  lower.. 

Chicago.—  Wheat.—' The  highest  cash  prices  were  as 
follows-  No.  2  .Spring,  al  TI-Hi”  No.  3  Spring,  71u; 
No.  2  Red.  TOJ4C,  Coax.- No.  2.  AYKe.  Oats.  -No.  2. 
astde.  U*k.-N<».  2,  Me.  baulky.  No.  2.  Me.  Flax¬ 
seed-No,!,  £1 01Uj;  Prime  Timothy,  SI  01.  Muss  pons. 
—  $u’  l7V<j  per  bid.  l.Atu>.  -£s  IV  Spurt  Rib  sides 
(louse),  £6 20;  dry  salted  shoulders  (boxed),  £7.  30; 
Short  clear  sides,  (boxed),  *6.60.  Hitrrxu.  quirt. 
Creamer}-,  21*300.  Dairy,  Wiu'Hc.  Ettas,  27w38e.  tier 
dozen  for  fresh.  Cattle.  —Market  steady.  Shipping 
steers.  Il  l)  10  I, SUM  ft,  $3  3u* I  90:  Stocker*  and  feeders, 
$2. 2ft <(-8.111;  L-oWS,  bulls  and  mixed.  81..VWI  10;  bulk, 
£2  20(812  80;  Texas  Cattle,  $2 S0ui8 15,  Horn*.  Market 
steady.  Rough  and  mixed  SI  20  a  1  70;  parking  and 
shipping,  £4  6o*4  8f>;  light,  ?4  10*4  69:  skips.  *2  906* 
3  75.  SBEEP.-Markef  steady.  Natives,  £2  <11  nit 4  80: 
Western, $275 $4  70,  Texans.  £2  80(h)4;  l,nmbs,  $t(,v5 flu. 

St.  LOUIS. — Compared  with  cash  prices  u 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  Is  lc,  lower. 
Corn.  lower.  Oats,  >/c.  lower.  Flax¬ 
seed,  2c.  lower.  Pork,  1'iUc.  higher.  Cuttle 
choice  steady;  shipping  50  to  60c.  lower; 
butchers,  10  to  40c.  higher;  stocked  and  feed¬ 
ers,  unchanged;  Texans,  5  to  30c.  lower. 
Hogs,  choice  heavy, 35  to  45c  higher;  packing, 
35  to  60c.  higher;  Yorkers,  30  to  35c.  higher; 
tigs.  40  to  70c.  higher.  Sheep,  from  20  to  25c. 
ower. 

St.  Lons,— Wheat.-  No.  2  Red  easli,  8U<$Sl!4<u 
January,  flUfk-ikdAie,  May,  869f)«t97e.  Corn.— Nu.  2 
mixed,  ensh,  8l«(.(j31>le:  February,  38J#i):UUe;  March, 
35(.685q,e;  May.  OATS.  Very  dull.  No.  2 

mixed,  cash,  2714c;  February,  27JAC  bid:  March,  26c 
asked;  May,  30Ho  bid  Rvr.  At  5Hoo.  Baulky.  Al 
58ot>60c.  Hay.  Dull.  Prairie.  $7  57*9  Tfi;  Timothy,  *6  50 
6#  12  90.  K.ous.  -Steady  at  21&f024e  FLAX  SKBlv- Nom¬ 
inal  alpSc.  Bran.-  Weak  ut  flue.  Cornu K.u.. -Steady 
82*2  05.  PORK  —  At  *12  37Vk*I2  90  I.aiip.  at  $6  28. 
BOI.KMKATX.-  Loose  low,  lung  dear,  £6;  short  rllw, 
$6  10;  abort  clear,  90  so.  Boxed  low-  long  clear,  £6; 
short  ribs.  £0  10;  short  clear,  .$6  25.  Bacon  -Firm.  Long 
clear,  S6  79;  short  ribs,  £6  aT'-ft,  short  clear.  £7  lit**;  15, 
Hams  Firm  at  £n)  il2.  ('attmc. -Market  strong  on 
all  kinds,  Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers,  £1  90® -I  H5; 
Fair  to  Good  Shipping  Steers.  $3  JUtsi-l  30.  Butchers 
Steer*,  fair  to  choice,  *x40i.vl  10;  Feeders  fair  to  good, 
*2  t*bd  40;  Stockers,  fair  to  good,  £2*2  60;  Texans, 
common  to  choice,  £l?9.t,8  55.  Hoos.— Choice  heavy 
and  Butchers’  Selections,  £1  89®3;  Packing.  lair  (o 
good,  £1 60®  1 75;  Yorkers,  medium  tu  fancy.  £1 35®.l  99. 
1'lgS,  eotnnniti  to  good,  £1  70*4  BO.  Sinaci'.-  Market 
a  met  hut  1!rm.  (.'oiumon  to  fair,  £2  8$(j£8  6u;  medium 
to  fancy.  £8  70<sti4  80. 

Boston  Apples  —Greening,  *2  75®3  p<  r  hid;  -snow, 
giFiol;  Baldwin,  £1  75*2 75  per  bbl;  Uiibbardstons,  *lt« 
2  Ml;  Harvey,  2;  Northern  Spy,  £2  90®3  per  bbl;  com 
moil,  £l(«d  50  per  bbl.  Uraniikuiiies.  (ape  Pod,  £6® 
8;  country,  £4(*0.  Bi  PTEK.  SoVIhcrn  Creamery-  Ex¬ 
tra,  30  to  RIO.  pet  16;  do  Urals,  W.  to  ?.Nl •  per  tfi  West¬ 
ern  Creamery  -Extra,  80c.  per  It;  do.  Hints,  29.628c.  per 
It.;  tlo,  choice,  20*23c.  per  lh,  Dairy  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty,  iiuesi,  28® 30c;  good  to  choice,  34*260 :  Vermont,  ex¬ 
tra,  256i>2?e;  Northern,  choice,  21® 27c;  do,  fair  to  good, 
!(>'-62le;  Western  dairy.  gpod  to  choice,  I2®19e.  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  extra,  14®  16c;  ladlo-packDd,  choice,  IS 


@Hc:  do,  fair  to  good,  ll®12c.  Beans  .-Choice  pen 
Northern  hand-picked,  SI  75@1  80  per  bush:  do,  do, 
New  York,  choice  hand  picked,  SI  65®  1  70:  do,  screened. 

£1 25661  Ml;  medium  choice,  hand-picked,  *1  90t.»  1  58; 
do.  choice,  screened.  #!  25®  1  4, vdo, Yellow  Eyes,  choice, 

£1  Steal  55;  Hat,  Site;  Bed  Kidneys.  £t  75  Ciikksk.- 
Nfw  York  extra,  lSltfw  Me  per  m-.  do.  good  to  choice, 
12(7#  I3c;  do.  common.  9® He;  Vermont,  extra.  URtC; 
good  to  choice,  12  to  13e:  common.  9  to  lie:  Western, 
extra.  l3c.  do.  fine,  9*IOo:  common.  W&KC!  sage,  extra. 

1  ie.  Eons.  Near  bv  and  Pape,  :c«ia3!k.9  per  dor,;  East 
rrn  extras.  UtaJSoi  Aroostook  County  30<«,32c:  New 
York  and  Vermont,  axaSRc-  Western,  flOo;  Provincial, 
30l<t32o;  lee-house  !5el2To:  limed.  22f«2Je.  may  AKD 
Stuah.— Choice.  $17*13  per  ton:  fair.  £166.-17:  ordinary. 
£14(1*15;  Unit.  £I3@1S:  swale  hay.  £10*  1 1 :  poor.  £10® 

I3  9i);  Western,  choice,  £16*17;  do,  fair  to  good,  £l.t<« 

11  90;  rye  straw,  gift®  17;  d*.  do,  machine.  » 12(3)13:  oat 
straw,  £8*10.  potatoes  — Early  Hose,  50*  95c.  per  bush,- 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  BBcifkV:  Burbank,  BKSrBSe:  Prolific, 
05<S:.We;  sweets— Jersey,  *23.225.  StEDS.-Plover.  West, 

(I-Mou  1(4*0.  per  T6;  do.  North.  I0?4'<tlle:  do.  white,  18* 
26c;  do.  Alsike.‘12«(K.e:Ued  Top.  per  saek ,  W  est.  »2_ 2B 
do.  Jersey,  *2  9>«2  BOiTliingurlan,  90c®I ;  Mill.  1.  flOewM 
Orchard,  Per  bush,  £1  80(52;  Bine  Gross.  »l  -W®l  fOi 
Timothy.  Western,  $2  19(712  25;  do,  Northern,  S2  2-Vt 

2  40;  Ato.  rlenn  flaxtPOd,  £2  45.  Tobacco.  Ifuvaim 

wnti*H,  85;  fliit4  fill.  $1  KVa-1  *0:  dOtPOon. 

tal  15;  Havana  seed  till.  V.t.ll:  Conn,  and  Mass,  till, 
8(«j12;  do.  dlmlers.  I.F77;  10;  do,  seconds,  VWrtst  do,  fair 
wraps,  17@22;  do,  flue  wraps,  22@34;  Penn,  wraps, 
20@35c. 

- - 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  January  22.  18S7. 
State  ofthe  Market.— As  compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week,  flour  Is  steady:  Ungraded  lied  Wheat  :v. 
higher:  No.  4 Red ,  tyc,  lower;  Pork  Wle.  higher;  But 
ter,  a  single  lower:  Cheese,  steady;  EgRtb  te.  higher; 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  steady. 

Flour,  fkkd  ani>  MEAr.-Kt.omt  yuotatlons.  Fine 
£2  40ot3lS;  Hupertlne,  ?.>  f.V<p3  35;  Extra  No.  4.  £3  20«6 
RB5;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  Statu.  £3  r.heil  10:  Com 
mon  to  Good  Extra  Western.  £3  20®8  65}  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $:i  WK  30:  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  £32Uai29;  Good  to  Choice.  £  i  2;gs)5.ki: 
CommOH  Extra  Minnesota.  £3  21138  65:  Clear.  *3 
4  45;  Rye  Mixture,  £3  7500-1  25;  Straight.  £1  19(34  iB-.  Put- 
em.*l  6(k«,5  All:  Bakers'  Extra.  »P64  75-  St-.  Loulg  t'om- 
mon  to  Fair  Extra.  £5  2Yg4;  Fair  to  Good.  £4  ha®4  79: 
Good  to  Very  Choice.  61 8n  -7,5  35:  Patent  W  inter 
Wheat  Extra.  £1  »k»M  40;  Oltv  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies, Ijl-tfOSl  70.  SorriiKUN  FlOPR.— Common  to  lair 
Extra  at  £3  MV.. 3  90,  and  Fair  to  Choice.  t4®R  35.  Rvk 
Flour— Snperflne,  82  85feS  HI  Corn  Meat..-  5  ellow 
Weslern  iiUOled  at  82  5Ut®2  TV  and  Brandy  wine  at  62  .. 
(S>2  85.  litres W  frEATFt.otju.-Cluoted.  *1 7r*«  1 85.  I F.BO.— 
Quotations  are  for:  to  lbs.  al  I-w  VV-.  for  spring  and 
winter;  tVJ  lbs.  at  TOctSHba.  nt  T5c:  190  II*,  at,  HO 
sharps  at  !tO(3,'S5c,  and  rye  feed  nominal  at  75e. 

Grain— Wiuca-v.- Ungraded  Bed.  Sl^eoMMoi  No-  ;! 
Red,  tile;  No.  2  Red,  IKWc:  No,  ] I  White.  WW6t«c;  Ex¬ 
tra  Bed,  i(3'jfr,iiit:iv.c;  I’ngraded  White,  fl.'V-:  No.  2  ted 
for  January.  tUJi'.CUVe-  do.  for  Debruarv.  J.Vxe; 

do.  for  March.  U27a'<rft3f>ke;  do.  for  Aprd.  M^a»Hyn 
do  for  May,  93  rvl«»;c!)61  l(V;  do.  for  Juue.yts/nOSSic:  do. 
for  July,  W^-vJT'ic:  do.  for  August.  97&.'.i7Vie:  do.  r<»r 
September.  UltSKtlP-Mfc;  do  for  October,  !Wy>»  UlHge:  do. 
forNovemher.  ji.aOfe,  do.  ror  Drceiniier.^l.iilv^ue^x. 
Corn. — Uugraded  Mixed,  at  |7Vp.., iSqc;  No.  S.  Mlxesi, 
46Wc;  Steamer,  17c;  So  2.  E-'ie-  Meane  r  Yellow.  I-:; 
Steamer  While.  48c;  Hound  S  ellow.  (Vkaitilc;  No.  2  for 
February,  473 p,( iSo:  do.  for  May,  TOaiM^c  OiT*.  -  No. 

8  at  34 We;  do. White.  58c;  No.  2  .5  .W'Jgc:  do.  White. 
HSWaaSW*;  No.  I,  White,  in«  Mixed  We*terti.  36(<«.bc; 
White  do.  38«tl2e;  White  State.  IDWc;  No.  2  for  Janu¬ 
ary .  aShjtAiWW:  do.  for  Fehmary.  :’y  . ,,  IlfiSge;  do  for 
March,  li.VqtTv.'tBTae:  do,  for  April,  t - 1  s*  .  do.  for  May , 
itfi’aw  :iti!*e,  do,  for  June,  3d>»*<<*38:He. 

Provisions.-  kobk.- 'less,  quoted  al  612  <5.412  75  for 
One  Year  Old;  812  75  for  New:  #14  -514  ft>  ter  Family 
Mess;  *14  atkadfi  for  Clear  Back;  and  •lltddl  S(J  ter 
Extra  Prime.  llEKF —Cltv  Kxlrn  India  Mess.  *11(8)17; 
Extra  Mess.  In  barrels,  £7  50<»8:  Packet,  S8  Vkafl;  I  late, 
5li.  Beef  Hams.-  quoted,  619  rJVa 2(1.  CUT  Mkvis. 
—Western  l’lcklcd  Shoullbn-s  at  the  West,  n-'v ' •  '  Ick- 
led  Bellies.  12  Th  dUOtCd  at  6?-)4c.  Pickled  Hams.  «'ic; 
Pickled  Shoulder*.  W»5?.(c:  .Smoketl  llama,  lie; 
Smoked  Shoulder,,  5'..<«  '  rqc  HttWUH.  bnilvt  <  lenr  In 
New  York.  fGc-  at  West.  SJiort  Clear,  6.80c: Long  and 
short  Clear,  half  and  hair.  6  39e;  Long  CU  iir.  «.2V. 
Drkssep  HnOiL—  Cltv  Heavy  lo  Light  at  '-'sc toy: 
Pigs,  fttAc.  Eaiul -Western  steam  spot,  6.30c;  t  Ity 
Steam.  7.19c;  Continent.  7.SH.1  South  American.  Jano 
arv.^.T^o:  FfbfuafVt  H.7r»Gc *‘*.Ti  l-jc;  Mftivh.  I'OO.sic; 
Aprll.6.B7@fi.9(k'l  May,  6,'<4®«.37o:  June,  ?,02ttt»7.04u- 
Butter.— Elg4n  creamery  -:tl',,.32e;  Pennsylvania, 
82c;  Western,  best,  SDc:  do,  prime.  46  to  We;  do,  good. 
24  to 26e;  do*  June.  hc*t.22e;  do,  prime.  20. «21o;  Mate 
Dairy,  half  tubs,  best,  27  to 28c:  do.  halt  flrkltirt,  tubs, 
fine.  24  to  26;  do.  Imlf  tlrklnr.,  tubs,  good,  20  to 22;  do, 
inilf  llrklns,  common.  IfltO  IHe;  WcImi  ndis.  best. 
Welsh  lute,  prime.  22 t.«l23;  Dairy  llrkltis,  best.  24.aJ..e; 
Dairy  llrklns.  prime.  21  to  23c;  Western  tmltatlon 
Creamery,  beat,  31  to  25c:  do,  fait-  and  good  MA.’Je; 
Wostutti  rtfllry,  Ofir,  *. i < > .  coiflQinti,  lituu»L*j 

\V<«teru  Factory,  SitlOc;  du,  Oust  Iowa. 

Cheese.— suite  factory,  fancy.  fijWwdSMcs  do,  good 
to  flu...  12', (,  to  l2Me:  do,  fair,  llU  to  UAim  do, ,  common, 
lhli  to  11  V-fe:  do.  light  skims,  UP1;  to  11  he;  Ohio  bae- 
tory.  One,  flat,  12'-,  to  12Wc;  do,  good,  llttflJe;  I  ennsyl- 
vanPi  skltus,  3&(&7Mt‘. 

Boas.— state.  80ig)3le'  Western,  best,  29f*30c;  South- 
eru.  29c;  Limed  Slate,  ahRil.Vl  do.  Canadian,  21c;  do, 
western.  20  't2,Hye- 

Poui.try.— Live— Fowls,  Jersey,  stall-,  and  I’enn- 
svlvanla,  pur  lb,  KtiSB.V;  fowls.  VVextern,  per  it.,  .  W8c; 
roosters,  old,  per  R.  «<#5c;  turkeys,  per  tt>  :kR6:  ducks, 
western  pet  pair,  IHkaFTe.  geese,  western,  per  pair, 
£1  12/0)1  37:  pigeons,  per  pair,  8S(440e. 

PoiTLTRy.— DltlfasKP. -Turkeys.  Jersey,  per  lh,  D®12c: 
turkeys.  Maryland  and  Delaware,  prime,  per  lh, ,at  .» 
f.tilOc;  do.  State,  choice,  per  lh,  at  IlLiSJjc:  do.,  '' 
prn.  choice,  Ur:  do,  'Western,  fair  to  go. >4  chick¬ 

en*  Philadelphia,  dry  picked,  He;  do-  Buck*  County. 

I  trail  3c:  do.  aOd  fowls,  Slate,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary 
laud,  '.kaifie:  do.  and  ftovls  weslern.  fair,  7wi*c:  old 
cocks  per  lh,  fic;  dueks,  Philadelphia,  per  R,  ll®12c; 
do  Jersey  per  ft,  1  lr.»  12c:  do. Slate,  Penosylvanla.  ami 
Maryland,  prime,  Ite. lie;  (ie.  -e,  Philadelphia,  prlnw, 

1 1(„, (2e  Geese.  Maryland,  per  ft.  HteUe:  Geese  weslern 
per  ft,  RtSWc,  Sqtmbs,  while,  per  do*,  $1;  Stjuttbs,  dark, 
per  tltus,  £2iJ.2  Ml, 

Fruits. — Fresh  — Apples.— King,  per  bbl,  nt  *3^4; 
Baldwins,  per  bid.,  al  £2(743;  Bellflower,  per  bbl, 
£1  75*2  50;  Greenings,  per  bbl.  £3.siH  B0.  Grapes.— Ca- 
tuwfoa  at  per  tr»;  Oraubt?rrU?e.  nr  M  for 

Cape  Cml  bust;  50  for  choice;  Jersey,  at  6%2>2  SO 

per  ernte. 

Fruits. -Drier.-  Ajqiles-Faney  Evaporated .  1'|U« 
t3We  ;  (I...  eholee,  tlo.  nt  ll'.jw 12c;  do.  prime,  tic-  do. 
Tennessee  qps.  c:  ilo.  Stale,  slleed,  — c;  OO-  southern, 
sliced,  prime  at  4*W'5C:  do,  Nc^rth  Cat'dlnn,  fan 
ev  sun-dried,  uew,  7<2)8c:  (lo.  do.  eholee, 9W.4W;  do,  do. 
prime,  IW®Be.  Peaches.  North  CaroUnu,  pealed 
choice  uew.  14(#i  19:  do.  do.  do.  fancy,  new.  lie;  do. 
Gcorglu,  uhOlco,  mile:  do.  do.  prime  faney  new, 
UK.tnt.e:  do  Georgia.  — Cl  CUerrlen.  pitted.  L-i-Ui 
Riisuhorrli^  evaporate,  me:  do.  sim  dried. 

Blnekl ierr lea— prime.  Ite.  \\  liortlel.eirles  .e  l  lums, 
Rc..  Pcnohua— nnpnelt-'d  halves, 54ii.ii.e;  do.  do.  quar¬ 
ters,  4«<a5c. 

Peanuts — Are  In  steady  demand.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  t, 'noted  ut-  4>pa  Dye.  for  fancy  liaml- 
pleked:  Uikfs.HJke.  ter  rarmers’  grades. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
elusslflentlon,  are  us  follows: 

New  Orleanfb 

Uplands. 

Ordinary . , 

Strict  Ordinary . .  i  3-16 

Good  Ordinary . 8!* 

strict  Goml  Ordinary..  8  9-16 
Low  Middling..  .  .....  9 
Strict  Low  Middling...  9  5-16 

Middling  . 9*4 

Good  Middling....  . Wi 

strict  Good  Middling. ..Hi 

Mlddliug  Fair . HiJs 

Fair . . . H 

.  STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary.,...  6  9-16  I  Lov 

Strict  Good  ord . 7*a  I  Mid 

( Continued  on  page  81.) 


und  Gulf. 

Texas. 

6  15-16 

6  15-16 

7->« 

796 

8  5-16 

6  5-16 

894 

9  8-16 

9  3-16 

m 

9'y 

9  11-16 

9  It -lfi 

9  15-16 

9  15-16 

111  8-16 

10  3-]  6 

10  3-16 

in  3-ln 

11  3-16 

11  8-16 

Middling.  .. 

..  «  1-16 

11  tug . 

.  8  15-16 

P  i  ,o' rcUitm’o  u  rtvcvti  ,o  inn 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  wilt 
estoblluhed  In  1827,  and  Is  to  day.  as  It  was  then,  Urn 
neatest  ami  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
led  und  eake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  hut  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  prleu  remain  the  same.  ABk  your  goocer  for 
'tlxuu’8  big  cake. 


a  love] 


BOTSrQRD 

WAGON  SPRING 


CARTER’S 

IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

This  knife  has  been  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  ami  has  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  special  excellence 
consists  In  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  in  the  mow,  stack  and  bale;  also  for 
ditching,  cutting  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  a  hay  knife  Is  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLOW  KLL,  MAINE. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7  &  9  CLIFF  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
Bramah,  Dow  Sc  Co.,  Bouton,  Ag’ts  for  New  F.ngland. 


FREY’SNEWULE^ 

iBRICKmach'^^^P 

tables.  Kali  fiuilurjr  nul- 

fits.  8«?ntl  fur  i)l  nut  Mr.  I  IIL  '  Mil  BEST 

ERE  ¥,SHECKLERifc  HOOVER,  Buoyrua.0 


Best  SelllngTooI  on  Earth. 


Subsets  ths  soil  to  the  ictioti  ot  a  Steel  Crasher  aad  Lotalor,  and  to  the  Crashing,  Catting,  Lifting,  Taming  Process  of 
Ecnhle  Gangs  of  last  Steel  Conltsra.  Catting  power  is  immense .  Absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  np  rubbish. 
Only  Harrow  that  cats  ever  the  entire  surface  of  to#  ground.  '  ...  ,  „  „  _ 

Sizes,  3  to  15  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  bulky  attachment.  W e  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  Imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME  ’’  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  ga  utt  Acme 
fr'u  f  *  f  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  If  itdoes  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
JL  jtEE-v.  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  farm . 

Send  tor  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  Irom  lb  Slates  and  Territories, 

Branch  Office:  I"'!  I  T  A  C"  LI  NT  A  O  LI  Manufactory  a  Principal  Office. 

540  So.  Clark  St,  CHICAGO.  11.  INnOn,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

A'.  IS. — "  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE?’  and  other  essays  sent  free  t*  parties  who  aY.1.UE  THIS  PAl’ER. 


Broadway  and  1 1  ill  SI., 
New  York. 


uudacu  xxjjk  uie  iiiuuey« 

&2-&EITD  VOS  CIRCVLAR. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS, 

U  It'll  MON  ]>.  I  Mil  ANA. 


FRKK !  Circnlars  and  prices  of  the  only 
II  At  C  ARRIERS  that  run  right  or 
teic  without  eliM-nging  any  thing. 
The  In  -t  |||V  rriDIfC  etc.  to  be 
fount  II A  I  rUnftd  Semi  foi 
SPECIAL  C1DIIEDC  where  we 
orFEHto  rAnlvlCnO  have  no 

ran  my  agents  site 


Address, 


OBORN  BKOS..  Box  A.  JUKiOX,  OUlO. 
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IIay  and  Straw— Choice  Timothy.  S3c,  per  100  tb, 
Good  Timothy,  7li<.l75c;  Medium.  6b@70e;  Shipping 
55® 60c;  Clover,  mixed,  lUk.wlic.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  05 
<a)70c;  abort  rye,  -I5®55c;  oat,  4()ffi45c, 

BraKs. — Marrows  choice  new,  $1  97 '<>(5/4  00;  Mediums 
choice  now,  .§1  WKitl  5fl;  Fen  new.  .Nil  50;  Red  kldueyu, 
new,  si  (An.  I  75;  White  kidneys,  choice  now,  si  b5f*  I  '.*0, 
California  lima  llat.ll  SOC'i  I  no, Green  pease, gl  Od®l  i  U)^. 

Hops.— State,  new,  28  to  25e;  do,  ifwn  cron,  best  on  of¬ 
fer,  11  to  14  it,  ih*.  do.  Inferior.  UKh  California,  new, 
prime  and  Ijp.n1,  '£’■  to  ‘J'ic;  German,  new.  hi  st,  78  to  37c, 
do,  do.  medium  grade*.  ‘JO  io  82c;  English,  new,  best 
30  to  23  c, 

Veoktahi.f.s.— Piitatoe.A.— state,  rose.  Si  Mktfii  02  do. 
Burbank,  at  MX-il  02;  do,  peerless,  (>er  bbl,  $1  50;  sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  $2161;  sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  per  bbl.  41  25®  1  75.  Cabbages. —Hat 
State  and  Jersey,  pet  111),  gllmS,  Onions.— Conn.,  red 
per  bbl,  *8WK.v3  75;  do.  Orange  County, red. per  bbl. 82  un 
@2  25.  Celery,  per  do*,  hiinenes.  Shall  50.  Turnips. 
Russian,  per  bbl.,  TSc.ntSl  12  Squash,  per  bbl,  gi  23;*>. 
1  50.  Onions— Conn.,  white,  per  bbl.,  gS  50,1,5  ft). 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Only  214  miles  front  city;  good  location  for  Creamery 
or  Cheete  Fa eiorv.  For  particulars  address 

.Mrs.  H,  B.  BKOWN,  Lawresce,  Kan. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS! 

of  verv  tine  quality,  boxed  and  on  cars  ar  DAYTON, 
Ohio,  at  the  following  prices: 

1st  Cluss  'hi  Class  3d  Class 
per  l.WJO,  per  IjQUO.  per  1,000. 
Lots  of  less  than  25.000. b4.  GO  91.25  .75 

Lots  of  25,600  or  more..  3.7  •»  t.00  .50 

Samples  will  be  mailed  to  parties  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  large  quantities. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

Best  quality  tilul  excellent  assortment.  Including 

Apples.  Pears.  Quinces.  Cherries.  Peaches. 
Grapes,  S4**!  til  I  Fruits,  dire.  Send  your  List  of 
probable  wants  for  th<-  Spring  trade  and  get  our 
LOW  PRICES. 

THE  HOOVER  &  CAINES  CO., 

Dayton  Star  Xuuheries,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMEBKSiL, 

U  CHURNS.  Etc.  One  at  wholesale. 

W m.  E.  Lincoln  Co.,  IFarren,  Mass..  <£-  2’t..ttA  inson,  TTts 


SEEDS. 


EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GARDEN 

Should  read  a  copy  of  my 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  etc. 

It  contains  a  complete  List  of  the  best  varieties  in 
cultivation,  besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last 
season,  and  nearly  eves  y  thing  else  In  my  Hue  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

ALFRED  BRIDkEMW, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  BUBAL  fSEW-YOBSCER. 


.1  liHESiJIcFREERY&CO., 

Rare  just  added  to  tlieir 
stock  ol  Fine  Dress  Goods 
several  cases  of  IVovclties 
lor  street  wear.  Being  too 
late  for  the  wholesale 
trade  they  oiler  the  same 
in  their  retail  Department 
at  prices  that  w  ill  insure 
an  immediate  sale. 

Attention  is  also  called 
to  a  quantity  ot  odd  pieces 
of  Ritcd,  Plain  and  Fancy 
Dress  floods  broken  lines 
and  combinations,  at  half 
former  prices. 

For  Fall  Dresses  they  have 
just  received  a  full  line  of 
select  novelties  in  Tissues, 
Frepes,  Tulles,  kauxes,  &c., 
including  all  the  new 
shades  in  Bengalene.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Brown’s  Fence  Builder. 


Lh  A  practical,  simple,  durable,  por 
r  and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMKN' 


iirtable.  chen 


T  for  bn 


1»  > 


Wets  used,  easily  operated  by  a  li-year  old  Doy.  . 
Sixty  rods  made  In  a  day  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  ^ 

Ca  rod.  Agents  wanted,  __ 

JOHN  P.  BROWJV,  JJ 

^  RISING  SUN,  IND.  O 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  January  22,  its-?. 

CattuE.— Beeves -Ohio  Steers,  1322  lb.  at  $5  05:  do 
1348  It',  at  II  78;  Imllnua  do.  lRlIh.a!  gl  25;  Fonti-y I . 
van  la  do.  DIM)  n>.  at  1 15:  do.  Ik'S  Hi,  ut  si  13;  We,  lent 
do.  1328  it.,  at  SI  75;  do.  1.(1  Hi  n,,  at  $4  75,  t  'lilengo  sl.-.-rs, 
1,145  It.  at  #1  IS;  Ohio  do.  I  843  lb,  ai  $1  70,  tit).  I, .771  ll>, 
at  SI  70:  Ohio  Steers.  1,070  lb,  at  85  30;  Indiana  do.  1,5*16 
It.  at  S3  211;  Slim- oxen,  I.HQU  n.,at  *125:  Buffalo  do. 
1,750  It,,  ill  si  1)5;  Bulls,  1.300  16.  at  S3  2.5;  Chicago  Steers. 
1,512  lb,  ai  S5 20;  Ohio  do.  1,301  tr,,  at  $4  65,  \V  cittern 
1,051  lb.  at  SI  1(1;  Indiana  do.  1.300  lb.  ul  fl  50;  Oxen 
Irom  HuHiilo,  I, MM  It,  g.‘i  25:  Chicago  Steers.  *98  tb,  at 
88  00;  do,  1.147  lb,  ar  ti  05:  St.  Louis  Stem.  bill  a,  nt 
SI  70;  do,  1,275  a,  at  £1  mi;  Kentucky  do,  1,140  h.  *4  55; 
do,  1,381  a,  ul  m  87,hv;  Indiana  Steers,  l,2W  a,  ai  S*  45; 
Western  Dry  Cow*.  1,1189  a,  ai  &!  25;  Chicago  Steers. 
1,366  a,  at  84  85 ;  do,  1,123  a.  iii  g-tnOt  Kentucky  do, 
1,37!)  lb,  (It  SI  «i;  Ohio  do,  1,350  It.,  at.  *4  till;  Kenllleky 
Oxen.  1,37:1  a  ur  s;:  lie uMtckV  sin’«*  and  lu  v 

Cows, '.01 :  It,  at  id  25;  Hulls.  I, did  a.  at  *315;  Oxen  and 
Steers.  1,522  a,  at  $4  4il;  Indlunii  Steers (few  cows).  1.173 
lb,  at  $1. 

Calv rs,— Grassers  and  Yearlings,  448  a,  at  3 Vy>c ;  Veal, 
220  a,  at  lllt-e;  do.  ISO  a,  at  S^C. 

Silkier  and  I. AMU*.— Receipts  for  six  days  38.269 
head  against  35.222  head  for  tho  sunie  lime  lost  week. 
Indiana  Sheep,  ns  it.,  at  81  10,  Kansas  Sheep,  105  a.  at 
S4i75;  Kentucky  Sheep,  95  a,  ai  *490:  Ohio  do.  95  a,  at 
§■'>»);  ohto  Lambs,  62  lb,  nt  8(1  r.o;  Michigan  Lambs,  79 
a,  at  6R*c;  Michigan  Sheep.  92  a.  ar  3e;  Ohio  do,  l".‘> 
a,  at  MjSe:  Michigan  LuiulH,  76  it.,  at  6*4e;  State 
Sheep,  96  lb.  ill  5e  slate  Lambs,  06  lb:  at  Go,  do.  76  lb, at 
6Wc;  dpi  .8(1  lb.  6Mc;  do,  75  lb,  at  nlgC;  HeJinsyl vanla 
sheep,  and  Lambs,  ©lb,  at  5e;  Ohio  Sheep ,  92  a,  at 
$5  10. 

Hoos.— Receipts  for  six  days,  3J,716  head  against 
42,934  henel  for  (he  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nomliiiilly  steady  at  !s.(,5'4e. 


Communications  Rkckivku  kou  tiik  Week  Endino 
January  22,  ins;. 

J.  H„  thanks  -  J.  F.  B.-L.  J.  T.-V.  II.  H.-L.  B.  R.- 
D.  S.-G.  M.  W  W.  IT.  <}.— J.  0.  K.-F.  M.  F,  F.  C.  W., 
many  thunks.  -O.  H.  C,  V.  R.  H.  H.-  K,.  M.— K.  W.— 

D.  8.-H.  W.  II.,  tliuuks.— K.  &  B.  O.  J.  L.  A.  I,.  U- 
C.  51.  II.  W.  A.  B.-W.  F.  B,-E.  I’.-K.  H.-D.  Li.  W  - 
T.  s.  G.-B.  H.-C.  S.  1\-\V.  H.  L.-W.  L.  A.-A.  B.-F. 
O.  C.-E.  W.  M.  H.  f.  P,  11.  J.  C.  1..-G.  E.  P.  J.  W. 
W.-W.  A.  B.-C.  L.  Sc  S.  O.  W.  T.-H.  S.-L.  H.  S., 
thanks  for  your  kind  offer.— 'V,  F.— W.  A.  B  -  T,  11.  D. 
-S.  P.  fl.  .1.  M.  Z.  R.  M.  51.  N,,  (hanks.  K.  D,  J. 
W.  W.  I  K  W  .1 .  1  I.  -  1 1  I  A  a.  W,  T.  5.  K.  II 

s.  G.  W.-W'.  n.  N.  0.  a.-C.  W.  G.  G.  G.  W'.-N  S.- 
L.  j  d.  w  s.  \v.  -11.  k.  s.  w  .  Gabdrlah  (luniks.— 
F.  E.  II,— W.  L.  D  —  A.  C.  II.,  thanks, -S,  S.  B,  thanks  — 
W.  O.  K.  M.-W.  S.  W.  \V.  L.  I-.  J.  J.  C.— 51.  N  — E. 
A.  Me.  S.-S.  S.  B.  0.  S.  P.-A.  L.  J.— W.  D.  G.-J.  H., 
thanks.  G.  O.  \V.  S.  H.  W.  -J.  R  51. -S.  S.  B.  W.  s. 
W.-L.  It.  8.  —  J.  F.  L.  R.  G.  W.  T.-O.  R  J.-L  A.  11.— 

E.  H.  11.-C.  \V.  C.,  thanks.  -C.  II.— J.  II.  D.-J.  II.  IL¬ 
LY.  II,  H.-C.  II.  W.  G.  K. 


SCOTT’S  FLOWERS 

V^v38  Years’  Experience  m  DAC ETC  Crand  Specialties  In  PLANTS,  BULBS 
^^®^L-i'i\'iru;cmr6trivni- and  reliable  tf  U«LSi  &  FLOWER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality. 


f  38  Years'  Experience  m  ROSES.  S' 

w  Htowintf  our  strong  ami  reliable  n\/W6ui  & 
Novelties  of  great  beam y.  I landsomclyj llustrated  ( 

b  of  Scott’s  Mammoth  Pansies  RflRERT 


lilii 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPES 


LARGEST  , 
BEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Ml  AO  A  DA  trim  PI  DK?  QTATC  Mlt  al1  >ie  othertcstGUAPE  vreis, 

IH  IrtUMn  H,  CIYiririC  o  I  H  I  Cinewandold.  Vines  stored  in  Mammoth 

Stone  Cellars  with  roots  In  flue  sand.  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  By  mail,  express  or 
freight  Lowest  prices  for  Dealers,  Agents,  Planters  and  Everybody.  In  every  respect  a  Model  and 
First-class  Establishment.  Accurate  naming  and  highest  grading  Free  illustrated  Catalogue. 

Please  w  rite  me  before  you  buy.  GEO.  S.  JOS8F.LYX,  Fredoala,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABIilS  HED  1H«5. 

8.  n.  &  E.  n,  FROST, 

IOO  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Yr. 

Shippers  drsiring  to  favor  us  will  bo  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw-Yorkku 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 


Henley’s 

Machine. 

Patented  July  21,  18*}  May  1*',  isS6;  August  3,  1S86. 
The  only  practical  machine  in  use  that  makes  the 

fence  Lu  the  Held  wherever  wanted;  makes  (ho  best, 
strongest,  nuil  most  durable  fence  for  geueraJ  use  and 
farm  and  stock  our  poses;  weaves  any  sue  picket  and 
any  sUe  wire.  The  fence  will  turn  all  stoelc  without 
lujury  to  same.  For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  ad 
dress  M.  HENLEY’,  Sole  Manufacturer. 

Factory,  523  to  583  North  H5th  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper. 

JAPAN  FLORA. 

The  Rarest  JAPANESE  PLANTS.  Imported  from 
Nursery  In  Japan. 

I'linu-lllus.  UhodiMlemlrons,  Daphnqs,  Magnolias, 
Kerns,  Palms,  and  Orchids. 

Newest  Uhrysantlieniuiiis,  Tree  Pteoulas, 
and  Iris. 

Petsbmuou,  Plum,  Grange,  Quince,  and  Mammoth 
Chestnut  ami  Walnut  Trees. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  -Free . 

II.  II.  UEKGEK  A  t’«„  (RSTABL18HKD  1878,) 

1*.  U.  BOX  1501.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


'HOMPSON’S 
clover  CCCnCD 

and  crassvClUlII 

,  Sows  Clover,  Flax.  Rod  Top,  and  «U  kinds 
of  Gross  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  tho  acre,  os 
ovenly  and  ncoioately  as  the  best  gram 
drill.  Unrivalled  tor  tost  and  accurate 
l  work.  -xga  Indispensable  forsow- 
J*.  ing  in  w  indy  weather. 

yy  /Qv  Sond  for  descrip. 
.  /:^5iSS*-'7~  live  oircalar,  tes- 

1 111  1  >.77)  ^  \)  ’imonials,  Jo.,  to 


I  Sows  \_4 

J20to  IO  \ 

•artvs  a  duye- 


h  E.  THOMPSON 

'  Sot  ’Manufacturer, 

USLLa5T1,  aicu. 


CLARK’S 

ROOT  CUTTER. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock  raisers  tone  the  only 
perfect  Root  Cutler. 

Send  for  New  Clrcnlur. 

HI  C  CAN  U  M 

M’f’g  Corporation, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

lliggunuin.  Conn. 

Warehouse,  S8  So.  5larket 
St.,  Boston,  5Iass.  Send  for 
general  list  of  Implements 


BltTSFllRII  Wi«0S  BOLSTER  SPRIXK 

Raises  spring  board  only  tive  In¬ 
ches.  Sr  nni<j, Simple  and  Humble. 
I  For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

I'omrroy  A  Pearton,  Isjckporl,  N.  Y. 


PEARSON’S 

FERTILIZERS. 


High  Grade.  Keliablr-  Lasting. 

yianufaeiunal  In  dry  condition,  thereby  assuring  full 
weight  of  fertilizing  material  Mi  st  flattering  results 
where  uscsl  shle  by  side  with  other  preparations. 
Where  there  are  no  agents  for  these  Fertilizers,  orders 
direct  to  the  manufacturers  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  JOHN  M,  PEAK  SON.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  catalogue, 

TRAVEL  VIA 

■  '  Through  Trains  with  Dining 

Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sun:  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  train's  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  W'cst.  ,\orth  and  South. 
Cheapest,  8est  and  Quichest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 

■  or  St.  Louis  to 


Burlington 


Route 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 

KANSAS  CITY, 
CITY  OF  MEXICO, 


ST.  PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
ST.  JOSEPH, 
ATCHISON. 


For  Tickets,  Pates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  to' meeting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER.  H.  B.  STORE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  G.  M.  G.  P.  A  T.  4. 

For  handsome  Illustrated  Burlington  Route  Guide 
Boor  send  4c.  postage  to  the  G.  P,  2C  T.  A  ,  Chicago,  111. 


ROSES 

(£•  A  OLLUO, plants 

/V/y>FRUITo^  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  GRAPE  VINES 

OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE. NURSERY  LINE,  without  first  writing 

^  ^forour  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  I  21  LARCE  CREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  Issued,  containing  the  Unrest  Sew  o.n*I  33d  YEAR.  700  ACRES. 

Choicest  Old-  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


•  TRADEMARK  • 

rdELCUO Mtfesi.oo 

\  FA  I R,H  ON  EST  #  R  E  L  I  A  B  L  E  ■■■  ui| 20  vuiiedrii  qm« ar* 

\  n  r  A  11  mo  f  Firld  or  I'lmvor^feik  i*i  onrlaw  packet  a,  including  Pwijj,  Brunn  .V  Corn, 

\  uL«v.mvj  m  you  n^y  ^l^ct  from  our  Catalo^uo  lor  tn/it  ol  nx iv  Amoncnii  Se^u  Huabt»  if  nur«  ib  not 
\  THEOMLYBASIS  f  nt  luind  i.  W  >  have  grown  from  original  stocks  nil  N«\  rllifs  of  merit,  ana  .entry  one  of 
\  M  tint  moNt  comnlotc  stocks  of  Gaulvn  for  either  wboloaun  or  retail  trade  in  thus  coun* 

\F0R  PERMANENT f  \ty.  For  |Oc.  wc  will  mad  any  •>  uarkel^of  Seedh  you  want,  togetbtsr  with  a  copy  of  our 
\  noncocDiTV  f  C/urdt*n  Almtuuu*  Rial  Srnl  >VnnnaJ«  9*5  It  is  liotren  jU  to  iP  n,  practical 

\rKUorfc.rvi  I T f  frietid  in  t»*ktnr  and  ruimbiK  n  Crarden,  We  nun  lo  jrire  more  <  •ootl  leviable  secqa 
tn  theusc  offer*  than  have  ever  befuro  be«m  nudod  for  t  he  same  money.  IT  you  Drofer, we  will 
make  wlfctiou  of  20  i>npei>  for  S 1 ,  duflgned  to  give  I  lie  bent  coraplntc  family  garden.  Market  (hiMeners 
should  re  id  the  tesUmonlid*  from  truckers  around  Philada.  who  have  u^ni  our  Seeds,  on  pp.  of  o»rr  OaUtogne. 
and  get  Special  /*riV/  *  to  Them  before  buying rliwwhere  Weltat^  n  now  and  select  slrai n  of  Jersey  wkeneld 
UaboafliNffbidi  we  believe  ro  tho  aariiwt,  hanliewt,  and  lurgest  boaalDg  stock  of  this  vnnety  ever  offered,  hold 
only  in  \  or..  pktH,  mailed  (or  25r«  oncli  or  d  for  1 .  Ereo-  ^»-*ed  sold  by  Js  is  warrnmrd  pure,  tr<;*lu  and 
I  rite  to  name,  nr  motley  rt*fiiiiWM,  I '  *  pipora  Choice  I1  lower  8e**ds  WhHpiI  for  2or«  e  can  give  you  tue  Seeds 

lluest  Vi^otahles  known  lo-diiy.  Z.DeFOREST  ELY &C0  .  LioB  .  Phil3dfilphi3,P3. 


r  I  M  n  n/V  r>  H  That  nil  who  love  a  good 

ELY&COSCPFriQ  sSMsrjfi  'ks 

f  RELIABLE  OE  t  any  720  varieties  of  Gar¬ 

den,  Field  or  Flow  er  Seeds,  in  onr  large  packets,  including  Pens-  Beans  -V  Corn, 
that  you  may  soled  from  ouv  Outalogut-  .or  that  of  any  American  Seed  Huuseif  mirs  is  nut 
nt  luind',  Wo  have  grown  from  nriguial  stocks  all  Novelties  of  merit,  and  carry  one  of 


NOW  READY!  A  New  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 

“Gardening  for  Profit.” 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  CULTURE  OF  THE  MARKET  AND  FAMILY  GAROEN; 

Profusely  illustrated.  37Ii  par/ea.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.00. 

The  immense  and  unprecedented  Bale  of  the  earlier  editions  of  '*  Gardening  tor  'Profit”  indicates 
tho  estimato  of  its  valun  as  a  thoroughly  practical  work.  Tho  NKW  BOOK,  just  isHuyd,  contains  the 
best  of  the  former  work,  with  largo  additions  drawn  from  the  author’s  added  years  of  experience. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  (|4fl  pages)  Ls  replete 

with  new  engravings  uf  the  choicest,  dowers  and  vegetables,  and  contains,  besides,  J  beautiful 
colored  plates.  5t ailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (in  stamps),  which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order, 
or  Bent  FREE  to  all  purchasers  of  the  New  "GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,”  offered  above. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 35  'JSJvSSP  s,“ 


$250  WILL  BUY 


JAN  21 


for  ll )t  l)oMit0. 


1  GUESS  1  shall  have  to  stop  “  The  Story  of  A 
District  School”  for  a  time,  at  least.  I 
have  so  many  letters  on  hand  that  1  feel  that 
I  ought  to  publish  more  of  them.  Our  page 
is  pretty  small  and  won’t  hold  much.  When 
people  write  such  good  letters  to  me,  I  like  to 
make  what  return  I  Can.  People  who  won’t 
answer  letters,  or  make  some  return  for  the 
kindness  of  others, arc  pretty  poor  citizens,  in 
myopiuion.  Home  time  perhaps  I  will  take 
up  the  diary  again  and  tell  about,  the  spelling 
match  and  other  things  that  happened  to  the 
teacher. 

Wk  have  good  coasting  at  our  place.  Some 
of  the  long  hills  are  just  icy  enough  to  make 
a  sled  fly  down  them.  Some  of  the  boys  go  so 
fast  that  I  don't  see  how  they  manage  to 
breathe.  Coasting  is  good  fun,  but  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  unless  one  is  very  careful.  I  have  seen 
boys  badly  hurt  by  running  into  trees  or 
fences.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  coast 
with  what  we  called  “  knee  haokett.”  That 
meant  one  knee  on  the  sled  nud  one  foot  out 
behind — like  a  rudder — to  steer  with.  In  that 
way  we  could  steer  very  well;  but  it  wore 
out  our  boots  too  fast  to  please  the  people  who 
had  to  pay  to1  them.  Sometimes  we  would 
fix  up  a  “  <1  tu Ole  runner.”  To  do  this  we 
took  two  sleds,  one  about  10  feet  in  frout  of 
the  other,  fastened  thick  blocks  to  each  and 
put  a  long  board  between  them.  Then  half- 
a-dozen  or  more  boys  would  sit  on  the  board 
and  down  the  bill  we  would  go  like  a  flash. 
- *♦« - 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Make:  As  most  of  the  Cous¬ 
ins  are  probably  attending  school,  perhaps 
they  will  be  interested  in  hearing  about  our 
school.  It  is  a  very  informal  one,  consist  ing 
of  nay  brother  and  myself,  with  mother  as 
honorary  member.  The  sessions  last  from  one 
to  two  hours  of  three  or  four  evenings  in  a 
week.  The  studies  are  those  embraced  in  the 
C,  L,  S.  C.  course  of  reading.  The  subjects 
wo  have  taken  up  so  far  are  geology,  English 
history  and  English  literature.  Later  will  be 
astronomy,  French  literature  and  religious 
readings.  We  find  many  articles  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  which  bear  on  these 
subjects  and  add  greatly  to  our  interest  and 
give  much  additional  information.  A  Read¬ 
ing  Circle,  formed  this  fall  in  an  adjoining 
i own,  has,  partly  through  our  influence,  taken 
geology  as  their  subject,  of  study.  Some 
thought  it  would  he  a  very  dry  study,  but  it 
is  remarkable  how  interested  all  have  become 
m  it.  We  are  learning  a  great  deal  about 
things  around  us  that  we  hardly  thought 
worthy  of  notice  before.  A  stone  is  a  very 
common  thing  here;  hut  Wuichot’s  “Walks 
and  Talks  in  the  Ideological  Field,”  makes  it  a 
very  interesting  thing  to  think  and  talk 
about.  Right  here  I  want  to  speak  of  the 
Chautauqua  Town  and  Country  Club,  (C.  T. 
C.  C\),  experiment  with  plants  and  the  soil, 
observations  of  the  temperature  and  weather, 
etc.  These  have  luught.  me  many  things  l 
had  never  thought  about  before  I  joined  the 
C.  T.  C.  C.  1  think  very  few  of  the  Cousins 
would  be  too  busy  to  perform  the  required 
work,  and  it  is  very  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 

1  am  always  sorry  when  1  read  articles  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  hardships  of  a  life  on  a  farm,  and 
drawing  comparisons  between  country  boys 
and  girls,  and  those  who  live  in  cities  or 
villages.  They  are  but  half  truths,  and  a 
half  truth  makes  the  best  lie.  The  compari¬ 
sons  are  not  usually  drawn  from  equal  classes. 
It  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  worst  specimens 
of  country  boys  and  girls  with  the  best  of  vil¬ 
lage  children,  and  then  say  country  children 
are  rude  and  unmannerly,  and  village  ehjl 
drt-n  are  always  polite  and  mannerly.  I  know 
the  reverse  is  often  true.  I  have  been 
pleased  with  the  polite,  easy  ami  agreeable 
manners  of  some  boys  and  girls  whom  I  have 
met  in  large  villages.  1  have  been  equally 
displeased,  and  disgusted  as  well,  at  the  rude 
and  uncivil  manners  of  others.  1  have  met 
in  the  country,  boys  and  girls  who  were  just 
as  polite  and  agreeable  as  any  in  the  village.  I 
have  also  met  those  who  did  not  soem  lo  think 
there  was  such  a  thing  ns  good  manners.  If 
all  our  children  would  cultivate  more  social 
bility  at  borne  and  if  parents  would  encour¬ 
age  them  by  enteriug  into  the  subjects  that 
interest  them,  wu  would  have  fewer  boys  arid 
girls  who  can  think  of  nothing  to  say  when 
called  upon  to  entertain  company.  A  little 
(or  perhaps  considerable)  struggle  will  over¬ 
come  much  of  the  awkwardness  which  many 
experience,  lint  a  mere  grace  of  maimer  is 

not  the  true  staudard  for  our  hoys  and  girls 
to  strive  for.  There  must  bn  true  worth  un¬ 
derneath  all  outward  appearances  to  make 
the  men  and  women  we  love  and  honor. 

H  nil,  old  and  young,  In  the  city  and  the 
country,  rich  and  poor,  of  whatever  station, 
would  look  at  the  bright  side  instead  of  per¬ 


sistently  looking  on  the  dark  side;  if  all  would 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  time,  we 
would  not  hear  so  much  grumbling,  and 
we  would  find  life  more  pleasant. 

GLENNIE  HOPE. 

I  Uncle  Mark  feels  like  saying  “amen”  to  all 
you  have  said.l 


A  POI*l!LAR  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 
AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

[From  the  Note  York  Journalist.  Dec,  11,  1884*,] 


The  calm,  thoughtful,  intelligent  and  deci¬ 
sive  face  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
America’s  woman  Journalists  is  mirrored  on 
this  page  of  our  holiday  offering.  Mrs. 
Louisa  Knapp  is  editor  of  the  Lames’  Home 
Journal  and  Practical  Housekeeper. 
The  story  of  her  endeavor  and  its  fruition  can¬ 
not  fail  to  interest  all  workers  in  a  field  where 
the  harvests  are  unequal,  while  the  labor  is 
proverbially  fascinating.  Her  salary  of  live 
thousand  per  year,  is  one  of  (if  not  the)  larg¬ 
est  paid  to  any  woman  in  this  country  for 
similar  work,  and  that  she  earns  her  money 
and  is  worth  more  than  its  amount  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  that,  capitally  written  and  elegant¬ 
ly  illustrated  periodical  which  has  become  a 
national  pride,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
her  executive  ability,  skill  nud  judgment 
have  been  chief  factors  in  securing  for  the 
Ladies’  Home  .Journal,  (and  within  three 
years)  over  four  hundred  thousand  subscrib¬ 
ers!  We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
phenominal  successes  in  the  publishing  line, 
but  this  is  undeniably  the  largest  circulation 
and  most  extraordinary  boom  of  any  periodi¬ 
cal  in  the  United  States, 

Mrs.  Knapp  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
thirty  live  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  she  married  a  newspaper  publisher,  and 
in  1870  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Her  first 
editorial  work  was  to  take  charge  of  the  house¬ 
hold  department  of  an  Agricultural  paper  the 
Tribune  anti  Farmer.  From  a  singlecolumn 
of  space,  she  was  soon  given  a  whole  page, 
and  so  thoroughly  was  her  work  done  that 
over  forty  thousand  women  subscribers  were 
added  to  that  publication’s  list  of  regular  pa¬ 
trons. 

lu  December,  1883,  the  first-  number  of  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  was  issued.  How 
rapidly  It  won  public,  we  might  more  properly 
say  household  favor,  is  evident  from  this  tale 
of  figures:  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  its  cir¬ 
culation  was  about,  34,800,  six  months  luler  it 
numbered  48,00fit  and  ut  Christmas,  18S5,  it 
was  106,000,  It  doubled  again  the  first-  half  of 
the  third  year,  aud  now,  at  its  close,  is  by  ac¬ 
tual  count  413,000.  with  divers  and  remote 
counties  to  hear  from. 

Mrs.  Knapp  has  a  rare  intuition.  She  knows 
to  a  nicety  what  interests  and  moves  women, 
ami  appreciating  their  needs,  anticipates  their 
reasonable  demands.  From  the  outset  her 
work  has  been  conscientious.  Not  a  line  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
until  it  has  been  carefully  scrutinized  and 
edited. 

For  the  coming  year  (1887)  Mrs.  Knapp  has 
contracted  for  the  pen-labor  of  such  well- 
known  writers  as  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Marion  llurlaud,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife,  Mary 
Abbott  Rand,  Christine  Terhttue  Herrick, 
Will  Carieton  and  Jennie  June.  Many  others 
equully  popular  have  also  been  secured.  Con¬ 
stantly  on  the  ah-rt  for  now  ideas  and  practi¬ 
cal  expressions,  Mrs.  Knapp  maintains  cease- 
loss  correspondence  with  prominent  authors. 
For  her  own  writing  (always  u  pleasant, conge¬ 
nial  occupation)  she  has  very  little  time,  but 
her  natural  tact  as  an  editor  is  advertised  on 
every  page  of  her  completed  labor.  Her  edi¬ 
torial  work  is  done  at  home,  where  she  has  a 


fine  library,  replete  with  every  convenience, 
her  reference  books  the  best  authorities  on 
every  topic,  and  selected  with  great  care. 
From  two  to  three  hours  each  morning  is  de¬ 
voted  to  her  work,  Her  heart  is  in  it,  and 
brain  and  hand  are  nat  urally  active.  She  sol 
dom  visits  the  publication  offices  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  monthly  which  she  so  admirably  controls, 
but  is  in  direct  communication  with  it hy  tele¬ 
phone  from  her  snug  and  comfortable  sanc¬ 
tum. 

Thoroughly  domestic  in  her  habits,  she  does 
not  neglect  her  own  household  for  business 
matters.  Hln*  has  in  fact  a  strong  aversion  to 
being  regarded  as  a  business  woman,  ami 
thinks  that  every  woman’s  first  duty  isto  her 
household  and  family.  This  belief  is  with  her 
a  religion.  Although  strongly  in  love  with 
her  professional  work,  and  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  it,  as  we  have  already  shown,  her  duties 
as  a  housekeeper,  a  wife  and  mother,  claim 
her  first  attention. — Adv. 


P i reliance u o’  !2Uvc rti.s injb 


ANIMAL  MLA  L. 

We*  manufacture  Meal  consisting  of  Itone  nud 
Mem  Ground  together,  to  mix  wltli  soft  feed. 
Poultrymen  mix  up  shorts,  or  middlings  with  meal 
and  hoi  water.  Our  Animal  meal  18  Just  the  thing  to 
go  with  it,  being  finely  ground  and  Is  dry  and 
swept.  In  Bags  of  SO  aud  lilt)  llw.  at  two  cents  per  lb. 

0.  A.  BARTLETT,  Wouckstek,  Mass. 


JKItSKV  UEO,  eol.A  MM'II  i  \  t 
Gsi.r  White,  lU-rlttlilrr  A  Vnrl! 
•hire  I’ho.  Snathiluwa,  f  .iUwnli! 

xml  O&fnril  flown  Hhecpftnfl  f ,mt! b, 
Seoteli  Colt*?  Hhnfihrrd  hog,  «nd 
Knney  Poultry.  Head  for  Colulogfli 
W.ATLKK  BIUF XI A CO.Pbllk.ro 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODEIt, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  klndsof  Poultry.  11.  D.Grln 
die,  M.D.,  Writes:  “Out  of  .*7  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Ilatehcr  the  average  was  Si  per  cent." 
This  beats  all  records  of  liens  or  machines.  Don’t  buv 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  cd.,  LIMITED, 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


Relinble  Incubator*  ami 
Itroodera.  Inclose  stamp  for 
circular  with  testimonials,  lr 
tells  how  to  rnlse  broilers  and 
cost  of  raising. 

E.  A, William*  A  Co., 
BRISTOL,  CONN. 


your  own  Bone, 

Mval.  Ojmb't'  Nhella, 
lilt  All  A  M  Flour  nud  Corn 
lu  tup  UAiro  Mxxiii 

(F.  'Wilson’s  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  lu  keeping  pout* 
try.  Also  I’OWKR  MILLS  and  FARM 
FEED  Mil.I.H.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
ou  application.  AV  I  l,SO\  BKOS.,  Etta  ton,  l’a. 


SMALL’S 


CALF 


Thl*  NKW  article  1,  apprnnhuod  and  up- 

Ero»*d  br  all  progroulre  Karmen  and 
toe*  Baleen.  Th*  oair  encfca  lie  food 
•lowly,  lu  a  perfectly  natural  tray,  thrlr 
lug  ee  well  ee  when  fed  ou  It*  own  mother. 

Clroulare  tree.  SMALL  A  MATTHEWS, 
*1  South  Market  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTEN  INC! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-tDJUSTIAS  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  K.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


Why  Pay  Retail  Piices  When  You 

etui  liny  IlnrticsN  hand  made.  Host  Oak  Leather, 
8"  90,  *l(i.  *12,  813, SO,  *19?  Double  sets  *20.  *»:  and  (t:*i. 
Shipped  .subject  to  approval;  si  page  Catalogue  free 
R  I  N(e  iV-  CO.,  Wholesale  M'f't’rs.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Brewster’s  Patent  Eein  Holder, 

Your  lines  are  where  you  pul  them— not  under 
horses’ feet,  one  agent  sold  12  dor..  In  five  days, 
one  dealer  sold  six  dor  In  1:1  days.  Samples 
worth  *1.90  FHEU.  Write  for  terms. 

E.  E.  BREWSTER.  Holly.  Mich. 


It  LATCH  FOR  D’H 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

C AT T LE  O AK E. 

it  contains  a  larger  percentage  Of  OU  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  lu  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fal,  and  Milk  producing 
element*  of  the  highest,  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  nil \ 
with  the  ordinary  feed, 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF-REARING  MEAL, 

is  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
nromliicnt  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  a-,  the 
best  sppcltlc  substitute  for  new  milk  tn  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  In  a  thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ab¬ 
solute  preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream.  Costs  less  than  1  kje  per  pound. 

For  directions  and  testimonials  send  (or  "l’AMPII 
LET  UN  FEEDING,"  Issued  and  nmlled  riutii  by 

E.  W.  It  latch  lord  *V  Co., 

Cll  1C  A  GO,  ILL, 


THE  “COMMON  SE.ISE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  Is  the 
only  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are.  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
the  tllrt.  I  thus 
n  perfectly  fit¬ 
ting  strainer, 
whleli  can  be 
Instantly  re¬ 
moved.  so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  Quickly  and 
t  horouQhly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain- 

p  ite.vted.  era  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  ... 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  the  best  In  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SOKE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price  One 
Tube.  29 cents;  Five  Tubes,  «1.0u.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

liOWEI.li.  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


u.rk.l 


I  »1  l*ER  I  A  I.  EGG  POOD  will  Increase  Egg  pro 
d action, strengthen  tv.  uk  and  drooping  fowls,  promote 
the  healthy  growth  or  all  varieties  of  poultry,  ami  In 
sure  fine  condition  ami  smooth  plumage.  This  Is  no 
forcing  process;  yon  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  teas  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl  We  mall  packages  for  9tk>Ahtl  81.  •>  tt> 
boxes  and  29  tb  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
I'o..  for  *2  and  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 

write  to  F.  C  M’UKTKVANT,  IUuTKOFU),  Conn 


WYANDOTTES  Beautiful  Dark  Birds,  at  SI 
each.  .1 .  T.  COTII  It  AN,  C.iti.KNWieH,  N.  V . 


“MARCHMOOR  FARM.” 

Uinni  D  PM  II  C  No.  11072;  Sire  Orange  Peel, 
fllrrAnlfllllvSp.  2*1;  Rum  King's  Fertile, 
NO.  227(15.  Service  Feefl,  *100. 

DDIPUTCdU  No.  1 1071,  Sire  Farmer’s  Pride 
Dill  bn  I  auil  F.  822;  Dam  Nellie  Flanders.  No 
22764.  Service  Fees,  $100. 

DDIIIPF  IlFDfl  Sire  Nero,  P.  S.  246;  Dam  Mrs. 
■  ill  Nut  R  t  If  U  Langtry.  C.  37*6.  Service  Fees 


8KX). 


Ell  AS.  R.  HOE, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AM)  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

"The  tlnest  herd  this  season.” — Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  station,  N.  J. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up]  up'.  1  up!!!’ —Dudley  Miller 
Esq.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  „ 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Hulls, 
and  Spring  Calves’  Prime  stock.  No  fancy  prices.  Wo 
meaubusmess.fi.  W.  T 11  DM  PH  ON  vV  SON, 

Stilton.  N.  J.,  P.  R.  R. 

CANADA  1  ARD-WOOD _ 1  N  LEACHED 

ASHES! 

Cheapest  fertilizer  In  use.  Suppllod  In  earlots,  In  hulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed.)  Price  aud  analy¬ 
sis  sent  free.  Aildress,  ('HAS.  STEVENS, 

Box  437,  N’apnncc,  Ontario,  Canada. 


THE 


Scientific  Grinding  Mill 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 


M 


THE  FOOS 


For  grinding  Far  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all 
small  Grain.  Grinding  Plate*.  A  Special  Metal  hard 
as  Steel.  Have  Double  Capacity,  as  they  Sharpen 
Themnelven  on  being  reversed,  whirl)  la  done  by 
simply  Running;  Mill  in  Opposite  Direction. 
Provided  with  a  Pin  Breaker,  which  prevents  dam¬ 
age  should  Iron  accidentally  go  Into  the  Mill.  Sent  on 
trial  to  responsible  parties,  and  each  Mill  fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Semi  for  Ulnstrnf  etl  Catalogue. 

CO..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


WASHER 

11  xcnrii  Cleaner,  Easier.  and  with  Lees  injury  to 
itheatban  any  other  In  tin*  World.  \Vo  challenge 
v  manufacturer  to  product*  a  better  Washer. 
rerr  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Yearn, 

3  Eat  L> faction  Guaranteed.  1  ho  only 
giber  tint  can  be  clamped  to  any  sized  .. 

I)  like  a  Wringer.  Mm  do  of  nmlleabln 
>n, galvanized,  and  will  outlast  anytwo  wooden 
icuiuea.  Agents  wanted.  F.xchwivo  Terri- 


THE  KEYSTONE 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  fftvlnff  perfect  »uttaf action*  r 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  .PRICES. 

Circulars  Vrua.  liefer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Addrota  F.  F.  ADAMS  Si  CO..  lirio.  1  a. 


ICE  AND  ROLLER 


T.Vcs' 


PERSONALS, 


ENTIRELY  NEW,  ORICINAL,  AND  PRACTICAL-OUR  OWN 

Special  and  Exclusive,  New 


Queen  Victoria’s  New  Year’s  gifts  to  the 
poor  of  Windsor  included  a  thousand  prime 
joints  of  beef  and  a  hundred  tons  of  coal. 

CONGRESSMAN  S.  S.  Cox  (Sunset),  of  New 
York,  is  dangerously  ill,  caused  by  sleeping  in 
a  damp  room.  Reports  this  morning  favor¬ 
able. 

General  W,  R,  EIazen,  Chief  Signal  Offi¬ 
cer,  IT.  S.  A.,  died  in  Washington,  Sunday, 
after  a  brief  illness.  Born  in  West  Hartford, 
Vt.,  in  1830,  aud  was  educated  at  West  Point. 
He  rendered  valuable  service  in  Indian  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  aud 
was  appointed  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  188ft. 

Prof.  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden,  an  eminent 
geologist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  has  resigned,  owing,  he  says,  to  contin¬ 
ued  ill-health,  with  no  prospect  of  permanent 
recovery.  Prof,  Hayden  is  the  founder  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories. 

The  American,  Sproule,  who  was  bunged 
for  murder  in  British  Columbia  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  has  now  been  proven  innocent  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  an  action  has  been  entered  by  his 
administrator  against  the  Province  for  $50,- 
000.  Our  Government  interceded  in  vain  for 
a  commutation  of  Ins  sentence. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Cluvkkiuk,  a  dccen- 
dant  from  President  Tyler,  was  hauged  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  Friday,  for  the  murder,  in 
1885,  of  Miss  Lilian  Madison,  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  President  Madison.  Since  his  condem¬ 
nation  hereeulean  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
another  trial  or  u  commutation  of  sentence. 

The  German  Emperor  now  obeys  the  direc¬ 
tions  ot  his  physicians  more  than  over  liefore. 
For  tin*  first  time  since  childhood  he  has  taken 
to  sleeping  in  a  warm  room,  and  he  takes 
food,  generally  beef  tea,  eggs  and  wine  or 
coffee  and  isinglass,  every  two  hours  during 
the  day.  He  has  almost  entirely  given  up  the 
dishes  lie  used  to  be  so  fond  of,  such  as  lob¬ 
ster,  crawfish,  veal  stewed  with  cloves  and 
cinnamon  and  Sponge  cake  soaked  in  rum. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  of  the  “Dark  Conti¬ 
nent,’’ is  about  to  start  at  the  head  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  t,00l)  men — eight  whites,  the  rest 
black**— to  rescue  Emir  Bey.  u  brave  German 
soldier,  whom  the  heroic  Gordon  appoint.^! 


Given  to  the  Philadelphia  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  Subscribers  Only  ! 

Designed  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Knapp ,  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  LADIES’  HOME  JOUR 
NAL  AND  PRACTICAL  HOUSEKEEPER ,  Expi'essly  for  the  Subscribers  of  that,  paper. 


-r.-  '• Mu  I  "'  .;  !  ts>  We  are  well  aware  that  this  outfit  contains  a 

m  yc  ’  X-X-'X'-  nrl]  A  l  ~  less  number  of  patterns  than  those  described  in  flash 

Sl  X 1 1  IM  lr'  0)1/*'  -1  ,»  advertisements,  hut  our  aim  has  been  to  produce  an 

-X  mill  (  I  outfit  evert  pattern  of  which  will  be  ttabful,  in- 

V^-'  _  ■  —  _  ■  t  1.  atcad  or  havingau immense  immfier  of  worthless  bugs 

an<^  butterflies,  so  crowded  together  on  a  single  sheet 
to  '•  impossible  to  use  tliem. 

-  The  outfit  contains  patterns  for  every  branch  of 

-vt  — — -  “ xSv  S'  needlework  and  flower  painting,  and  every  pattern 

~j  - — -  —  •  w  w/,Y,V»r  ‘  is  the  fi  ll  work i no  size.  The  several  Flannel 

?=sLr-ih-  a.)  GDiiiDb  I  '—"9=^-1  Skirt,  patterns  arc  each  long  enough  to  stump  a 

'-OESN-X-  -  J  breadth  of  flaunel  at  once  with, mi  removing  the  pat- 

|A  L  X  lii* t  ,i|Tite'[mil  II  |  i||  1 1 1'  I,:  '  iff  c(t-  -  J  tern,  and  t  he  .scallops  have  the  eornei  -  turned. 

i  \Y\C  ilSlSllllH  ii'iJ  I  111  II  ilf  XaljJ  fr  The  outfit  contains  (new)  a  hentlful  Spray  of  Roses 

a  Vll  V  jJ  ’■  ■  j  I'iy.l  I  ttXrr^1^ '  ------  .  f ft  wide  enough  for  theenil-tif  a  Table-cover,  ah  entirely 

I  'I  m/  X?;  X;r: I  new  design  for  Tinsel  work,  several  bouquets.  each 

’  v  (  X  “  long  enough  for  the  corner  of  nTablc-spreau  or  a  Tidy, 

"  *-~ -  ami  the  alphabet  is  large  enough  for  Towels,  Napkins, 

™  Handkercutefis  *>r  Sat-Tmnds.  ~  - 

mpanied  by  directions  for  doing  stampinu  nr  Parker’s  new  patent  method  wittioot  taint  or  powder.  This  outfit 
lias  no  tidy  or  silk  or  such  things.  The  value  is  in  tiie  patterns,  which  Mrs.  Knapp  has  designed  expressly  for  this  out- 
rom  no  other  source.  The  outfit  is  worth  for  actual  use.  double  any  41.00  outfi  r  In  re  to  fore  offered  bv  anv  one  in  the 
a  contract  for  50,000  of  these  outfits  to  be  delivered  during  this  season,  and  shall  GIVE  THEM  AWAY  RIGHT  AND  LEFT 
order  will  not  last  us  long,  as  every  one  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  million  ladies  in  the  country  will  want  one. 

Iiousmids  upon  thousands  .  f  requests  we  have  had  for  better  patterns,  than  contained  in  the  cheap  outfits  offered  in  flash  ad- 
n*  Indies  of  this  country  have  had  enough  of  them.  In  order  to  meet  this  long-felt  want.  Mrs.  Louisa  Knapp,  editor  of  the  L. 
Itfit  of  original  patterns,  every  one  of  which  is  large  enough  for  practical  Use.  .Sin*  has  discarded  the  tidy,  silk,  and  all  the 
hi  mil  fit  which  we  can  offer  as  low  us  One  Dollar,  including  a  full  year's  subscription  to  the  Philadelphia  Ladies’  Home 
1‘iil  Ladies’  Home  Journal  on  trial  <dx  months,  (without  any  premium  )  for  only  35  cents.  Any  lady  who  will  show  this 
nds  and  secure  4  trial  subscribers  at  25  cents  each  for  ti  months,  will  receive  as  a  free  present  for  her  trouble,  the  above 


The 

PHILADELPHIA 


AND  PRACTICAL 
L  HOUSEKEEPER 

Ovsr  400,000  St’Il  r  BEKS 


rilE  EARNEST  nif(lL\TIO\  OF  AW  NEWS  FAKER  OR 

^TUE  t\IT£l>  STATES,  II  VVIVO 

lists.  Tile  most  evpejsive  wood  cuts  arc  engrave.!  exprcsslv  for  our’eolumns.  Printed  on  fine  heavy  paper  and 
C.  Hewitt,  and  Mrs.  J.  11.  Lambert,  associate  editors.  Kmptovs  the  best  writers. 

>«•  i  PMKISTIXE  TEKIIl'NE  HKKItli'K  Into 

|  contribute  a  sarios  of  ’COTTAGE  Di.v.vkrs.”  Accom-  J  ^  At 

pntiylng  Uie  recipes  will  be  remarks  upon  prqttv  table  I  t,'  fr'fi  f  jin 

unjunots.  methods  of  serving  and  waiting,  garnishing,  II  II  I.  A4  !,  *£«  ] 

table  manners  and  etiquette.  I  4,  <y  ■  j  ft* 

“DAINTIKS  ANI)  DKSSKKTS."  How  to  Drepnre  Itsi  i.m oT  I  I) 

delicacies  suitable  for  uf  term  .on  teas,  nr  small  even-  /  life  .  'rr^T  .  >  I 

uig  companies,  that  tire  not  ton  expensive  l«s^  e  cr  n,  £  w  a  n 


V:2p  I’nges,  el leKiintlyniluwtntD.il  Ivy  the  best 
*n*tpny  Kdited  by  Mrs.  Louisa  KNait,  Mrs. 

Pure  and  Safe  Fiction  only.  Domestic  Nb 


Elizabeth  Stuart  Phcfifps 
Josiah  Allen’s  Wife, 
Marion  Harland, 
Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Harriet  I 

Mury  Abbott 


^UwcilHueou,# 


Z~)f~ Instructive  articles  on  “HOW  TO  APPEAR 
WELL  IN  SOCIETY."  MOW  T<  >W  TO  T.\LK  WELL 
AND  IMPROVE  YOUR  GRAMMAR,”  by  Mr*.  Em¬ 
ma  Hewitt. 


HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE.  How  to  Entortnin^tc 
sOPHIK  OKNK  Johnson,  [Daisy  Eyesbright]. 


Ella  Kailnian  Church. 


’MOTHER'S  CORNER."  "AUTISTIC  NEEDLE 
WORK.'  and  “FLOWER"  Departments  are  all  Spec, 
iul  Feature-. 


A  Series  of  Poems  by  ?..,M 

WILL  CARLTON; 

Author  of  "BETSY AXD  I  ABE  OCT."  "OVEIt  THE 
HILLS  TO  THE  POOli  HOUSE,"  Etc. 


Latest  stylo;  Him  tone;  made 
of  beat  nmturlai,  In  Ihomost 
Fully  wm-rauled.  send  for  U«t 

Kll. 

C«„  Worcester,  Humm. 


By  JENNY  JUNE, 

With  Special  Illustrations,  Original  in  our  Columns. 

Address  CIltTlS  KIBLISII1AG  COUP  AAV,  PIILAI/ElPHIY.  PA. 


"HOW  WOMEN  CAN  MAKE  MONEY."  A  Series 
of  Practical  Articles  on  Money-Making  for  Women,  bv 

EIlu  ICodinau  Church. 


PRKMIt  MS  ON  FRUIT  AT •  FALL  FAIRS, 
send  ftir  catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines, 
L  A  J.  V\  illiniiiH,  AIuntci.aui.  N.J. 


Iteautiful  Colored  Designs,  pidntet 
Hrrup  Omvas.  to  be  Workc  flu  R 
YwiMtla.  Send  furCatalogueand  r 
Ids’.  Agents  wanted  every  whereg^l 
ie.*i»  Uu\j  l \il  1  ,‘r  ti  L'O,,  /i  1 , t  ,  tjoru,  ,1 


The  Alliance  Xlrtnllie  UootPiiiul  Co  J 

geiils  in  each  county.  F.  hKINEL.  (lien Held,  Fu 


1*525.00  A  vents  Prohts  per  Month,  will 
prove  It  or  pay  forfeit.  New  Portraits  lust  out.  A 
#S.Ni  sample  sent  free  to  all. 

W.  II.  CIuUKSTKR  &  SON.  28  Bond  Street,  New  York 


CHAMPION  E VAPOR ;.TORT 

lo  r  ClDEIt.  sOItt.lll  M,  Fit!  IT  JEL!  'KS,  und 

has  Corrugated  pun  e.  itoutt- 

’  ‘  :  _  small  yrup  patm 

connected  by  siphon*.  ,  easily  han- 

Ulator,  anil 
-..-'....1.  Cata- 

,11  ndson.O. 


Of  Parliameutary  Practice. 

Revised  by  HON.  EDMUND  L.  CVdHIXG. 

Hu*  standard  amhortty  in  tdl  the  United  states.  An 
Indispensable  Hamlbook  for  every  member  Of  a  dcUb- 
* 'i stive  body.  Price  7 5e.  For  salt*  by  booksellers 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  or  price.  Address  the  Publish 
ers. 

THOM  PSON.  II R  OWN  dt  CO.,  Boston.  Masa 


OK  S  i  UK  MARKET  GARDEN.  S  Acres.  Cl 

S.outl oil  Mi-sisslppi  Itlvi-r.  Address 

J.  A  Nil  HEWS,  Humboldt,  Kan 

_ _  _  1  _ 


100  Choice  New  Recitations 

for  a  2c.  stamp.  <TA  D 1  (’A  R  I 


13  Songs,  Elegant 
Sample  t'anls.  all 

I  OIL,  Cadi/,  O. 


MAUI  L  lint)  .o/sudy 

“M  'licit  for  cleans!  u  |t  .arid  i  ntircha'ntt-- 
abu*  to  dlatrlbuto  wear;  automatic  t 
other  advant«gt*s  too  numerous  41  meution 
logueafree.  (V  “  - 


Funny  Selections.  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  uiee 
Sample  Ctirds  for  2c.  Hra  Card  Co..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


h,<;ri.m  .m  At  t  o. 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  &30  11  Aveek.  and  expense* 
paid.  Valuable  rturllt  and  particulars 
free.  P.O.  VICKERY,  Aoucsta,  Mains 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NDW  -  YORKER 

3*4  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Cfi(Ysl>cccl"‘s,  select  lens,  etc.,  and  agents'  new  Sample 
dUU  Cards  fora  2c  stomp.  Untx  &  Bro..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


Rook  keeping,  Businoss  Forms 
3.  Arlthnietle.  Short  hand,  etc.. 
I  AIL.  Circulars  free. 

ATTON’S,  Itullnlo,  N.  Y. 


E  WANT  YOUT  *li'" energetic 

*  ■  v  v  •  or  uoinjvii  nor 


The  followin{i  rates  ar*  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  rcspeetpilly  infonned  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
fid  He. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  [this 

sized  type,  11  Hues  to  the  tueh). . 30  cents. 

One  thnuMitvl  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insert  ton,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  criers  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

-  agate  sppee  . 25  '• 

Preferred  poaiuopg . .  ..  ,...25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Jdv per 

Hue,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


BARNET&BERRY 


FARMS&MILLS 

i*or  Sale  A;  t.vclinn^u. 


\l  a  our  fin Ui  wv  a  *u  •  uru  you,  Q 

f,  w  III  mfeilvnou^b  to  con  I 

B.  S,  Lac  tiiKH.cM  A  Co.,  N.niut.  ti 


s  Cutnlc 
irhuioud 


K.  D.  C  HAI’FIN  »V  C’t> 


Sample  I  xik  of  beautinil  cards,  I  I  Uamea 
12  tricks  In  magic,  -km;  .Mhiim  verses.  All  fnf 
11 2c.  atamp.  8TA11  CARD  CO.,  Station  is,  Ohio 


Us  causes,  and  11  im*w  and  success 


I  f  fl  I  ll  T  1111  *  R K  nt  your  own  home,  bv 

I  II V  U  U  one  who  was  d*  .if  (wentv  eight 

D  .'Tars  Treated  by  iu*  ist  of  the  noted  specialists 
Without  Is'tieflt.  (Tweed  himself  In  i  |n>s*  months, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application  T.  S.  PAGE. 

No.  II  West  31*1  St.,  New  Y  ork  Flty. 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.50 

All  kladt  it  uui  ku«t«uU«#a1  lower  (ban 
•'Urwl’ii*re.  ftfD'i  siamii  for  iUu*trato4 

nulogas.  PO Will  k  CUMfllT, 
180  Mala  8t.  tTuelnnaU,  Ohio. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  81*  months .  I.  io 

Great  Britain  Irtdand,  Australia  and 

Germauy,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  8d.) 

France . . .  3.04  u6k,  fr.) 

French  Colonies.... . .  4.03  «U9fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Bntered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


FLU  XU  4  ,,  •  i.IaK,  on  tiie  high  pine  ridge, 

TU  V  !  u ■  til- tril  l  uui*xi'*>ik«d  for  fruit  and 

vegetables,  with  deJlghimi  eilinab-,  Isarast  m  i 
•I'Sr tu vi 11"  NUitTlI  AND  SOUTH  RAILWAY 
■leom.o  hftjca  sooth  of  Jm-kkonvUle,  and  Ims 

exc el  ‘V,n  ol  w,orks  110,1  •“'werage.  An 

RAH°u  aXPim  U'  •’resident,  35  U'ull  Su  N.  y!  *  ’ 

«.  ti.  -MASON,  Scc’y  and  Trcas.,  Seville,  Fla, 


CONSUMPTION 

I  hsvo  aposttlvn  rcmcily  fortho  Above  illsunsi* ;  by  Its  u 


toiMin  ui*.* rely  to  s 


_ _ _ ...  .....  ..'non  birr 

•bus  and  theuli avo thorn  rotut  n  Again,  I  insan  a  i-.i3.ca1  cun* 
l  Ini, ,1  iiutils  the  dlaeiuM)  of  FITS,  BF1LKPSY  or  FALLtNU 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  stmlr.  Iwarrant  mr  remedy  to  cure 
Vho  wont  cimos.  Sm-uimu  ethers  Iiava  failojis  no  ri*A»oti  for 
not  new  receiving  a  com.  8ondftioa<*o  lor  a  truAtUo  anil  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
■Ottloe.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trial.  »nd  I  will  cure  vou. 

Address  Dr.  II  U,  ROOT,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


fiumormis.  POTATOES  AND  STRAWBERRIES  WITH  THE  MAPES  MANURE. 


THE  MAN  THAT’S  LATE. 


On  every  road  since  railway  train 
To  turn  their  wheels  began. 
And  every  station  you  will  see 
A  solitary  inan. 


His  brow  is  damp  with  beaded  sweat, 
His  heart  with  woe  is  cleft. 

Most  earnestly  he  wants  to  go, 

The  man  that’s  always  left. 


If  the  train  due  ut  1  P.  m. 

Should  wait  till  half  past  eight, 

There'd  be  one  man  come  down  to  go 
Just  thirty  seconds  late, 

—B. Burdette— Inter-Ocean. 

“How  can  I  expand  my  chest?”  asked  a 
strong  fellow  of  a  physician.  “By  carrying  a 
larger  heart  in  it,”  said  he. — Detroit  tree 
Press. 

The  boy  that  sprained  his  ankle  has  a  very 
lame  excuse  for  not  attending  school.—  Re¬ 
cord. 

Tobacco  chewing  is  so  -popular  in  Illinois 
that  a  movement  has  been  inaugurated  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Lake  City  to  Chew- 
cago. — Life. 

There  is  a  strong  suspicion  afloat  out  West 


5  acres  ill  Potatoes.  Yield  3,630  bushels. 

5  acres  .Mammoth  Pearl  yielded  303  bushels  per  acre. 

Kll'ect  on  0  acres  of  30  two-horse  loads  of  tarm  manure  in  ad 
dition  to  the  M  A  PEEP  POTATO  MANURE. 

pr>  w,  8.  COMBS,  Freehold,  N,  January  2,  1887, 

writes: 

Wo  had  25  acres  in  Potatoes,  planted  with  “Mammoth  Pearl,” 
“White  Star,”  Queen  of  the  Valley,”  and  “Magnum  Konum”  on 
the  whole  piece  the  Mapes  Potato  manure  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  1,500  pounds  per  acre  (three  applications— broadcast 
before  planting,  500  pounds,  at  planting ,  scattered  in  furrows, 
and  500  pounds  between  the  rows  at  cultivation)  on  six  acres 
there  had  been  30  two-horse  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  applied  # 
to  the  acre  spread  in  the  fall  and  plowed  under  in  the  spiing. 
This  piece  received  both  the  farm  manure  and  the  Mapes.  The 
yield  on  these  six  acres  was  increased  over  the  balance  of  the 
twenty-five  acres,  thirty-eight  bushels  per  acre. 

The  total  yield  from  the  twenty-five  acres  was  5,636  bushels 
of  potatoes;  average  yield  225  bushels.  Largest  yield  “Mam¬ 
moth  Pearl,”  five  acres— 303  bushels  per  acre,  smallest  yield 
“Magnum  Bonum”  five  acres,  138  bushels  per  acre. 


10, 727  boxes  Strawberries  per  acre;  no  stable  or  farm  manure 
lor  lour  and  five  years.  Only  ihe  MAPES’  FERTILIZER  used. 

DAVID  liUEHN,  “Highland  Truck  Farm,”  Allentown,  Penn. 
January  *»,  1887,  reports  on  Strawberries: 

Soil.  A.  limestone— some  rather  heavy.  The  patch  \%  acre 
was  mulched  with  salt  marsh  hay. 

Crop.  Strawberries— varieties;  “Crescent  Seedling,”  “Sharp¬ 
less,”  “Manchester”  and  “Old  Ironclad.”  The  hitter  not  of 
much  account. 

Fertilizer.  Used  the  “Mapes  Fiuit  and  Vine  Manure; 
applied  same  1,500  pounds($30)per  acre— broadcast. mostly  before 
harrowing — then  again  in  the  fall  another  application  so  that  the 
total  cost  was  about  $40  per  acre.” 

Previous  Manuring.  Patch  IK  acre  had  been  in  truck  for 
ten  years,  one-half  of  it,  had  received  only  the  Mapes’  Manure  for 
four  years,  and  the  other  half  had  received  only  the  Mapes’ 
manure  for  three  years — used  nothing  but  the  Mapes’  in  that  time. 

Yield.  Picked  12,070  boxes  (accurate  count)  of  strawberries 
during  the  part  of  picking  season  commencing  on  June  1st  and 
lasting  six  weeks. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  >BUG< 

BE  SURE  IT  HA5THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


Bartholdi  made  his  statue 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET’.  COMPLETE  SPECIAL  LKUP  main  u hub, 

CAULIFLOWERS,  TRUCK,  PEACH,  APPLE,  ORANGE  AND  OTHER  TREES.  ALL  LEADING  FARM 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO 

158  Front  Sfc.,  New  York. 


THOMAS  SOOTHING  HARROW 


ii/iaii  nilAft  Given  to  the  LADIES  of  pur- 
!  If  I  V LI  U  I II.  V  chasers  of  Sample  Harness  with 
I IV  I  All  III  II  lil  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory 
d»  I  w  1 1 _ liyVV  where  we  have  no  agent. 

NESSasaWAGON  HARNESS  Isa  DANDY 

For  particulars  w rite  ,.  J 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  C0M 

SIKitLSli,  N.  X.  LOCK  ItOX  21*. 


looo’Sf.n 

SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HAR 

FOR  ALL  FARM  WORK 
IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL.  || 

AGENTS  WANTED.  1 


THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


Send  for  Illustrated  Pamph 


Manufactured  only  by  us. 
let.  The  Thomas  Harrow  Co., 

Ftr  A  Feui  Hood  Travelers  rd 


thI-STEVENS 
PORTABLE  MILLS 

For  CORN  andp^* 

FEED  GRINDING-^ 

Genuine  French 

BUHR  STONES  9 


.  AkbuKH.hr, 


JACKSON  BROTHERS, 

iW  YORK  DBA  IN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
IAIN  OFFICE,  7tl  THIRD  AYE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Send  for 
i|  Full 
jiartieul’ 


PowerCornShel/er 

Prices  Below  Ihe  Lowest 

A.W.STEVENS  &  SON 

'■auburn,  n.  y. 

Mention  ihli  paper. 


rillNK!  INVESTIGATE! 
lEBTOOK  FAHM  has 

lias  Riven  28,021  lbs.  2  or.,  of  milk  in  a  year. 
•Old  that  lias  given  Tl.H'2  lbs .  tu  uji.ln  a  year. 
,t  ban  given  18,184  Ibe.  13  u*  luayenr. 
Cows  that  has  averaged  I7.1IW  lbs. 

year-olds  that  lias  averaged  12,4Wilbs.  7 

old  Holstein -Friesian  that  has  made  21 

_  i  ih |h  herd  have  averaged  *)  Ins.  1  oz.  or 

batter  'lu^thts  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  os.  of 

ui.es  mid  choice* standard  bred  ItainbletonlanStalllons. 
— ;  tn  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIT  I  IS,  POWELL  «fc  LAMP,  Syracuse,  N.  > 


Smwfa  i~T  si#  The  only  two-year  —  - 

■  I  IPW’WtwSSSZI-.  lbs.  10Ai  os,  of  tmt  ter  in  a  week. 
£•  p Thirty -one  Cows  lti  this  herd  hav 

HSB’w  one  VEim.  ‘  butter  to  a  week. 

•desdale  Stallions,  Mares  and  Killies  and 
nir  full  records  and  pedigrees,  . . 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Mv  list  containing  100  varieties  or  tat*  .1 
FJtf  ritlNKSK,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  vurlet 
he  ready  about  January  lljth.  AU  weak  or  tins 
tory  kinds  have  t>eeu  omitted. 

II.  WATERF.H. 

IMPORTER  OF  PLANTS  AN'L)  BULBS, 

56  North  38*h  Stri  ct,  Philadelphia 


Machinery  for  Weils  of  any  rtopth,  from  20 to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  0**.  Our  Mount'd  Steam  Drilling  ami 
Portable  ltorse  Power  Mnclnnesaet  to  work  in  uomlmurx, 
Guaranteed  to  drill  footer  and  with  lew  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drill ing  Well*  In  earth  , ,r 
rook  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  *2.'V 
to  #40  per  dnr  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  W  inter  or  Hummer,  we  are  the  oldest  xml 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business.  Bund  4  cents  In 
Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Anomtss, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


SOMETHING  WORTH  HAVING 

MIR  NEW  I""  CaAlOOTK  VOH  1M7,  Th. 


Moat  Complete"uiuBtrated  Catalogue 
lover  400  Illustrations  )  NEW  SKI 

Warehouse  . 


lubllshed, 
JS,  NEW 

. .  .  All  the 

r  f-a  [3  for  the  FARMER 
I  LT  S3  and  GARDENER 
Postal  Card  for  FREE 
‘S  8t  CO.  Seedsman, 
LOO  Arch  St,,  PbUa.,  Pa. 


IN  UHF,  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  ot 
.  ■ .  „  :t  1  h«‘  C.  H.  Ii  Is  a  seotl'olal  wheel,  has 

been  rondo  hy  us  r* ,  1  .■>  years, and  ha* 
J never  blown  down  without  tower 
' ‘*s-  ■»  breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MII.I  HHEM1  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
Till, VI-  BEST  FEED  MILL*.  CORN 
MIFI.I.KItM,  ETC.  OOOO  AGENT* 
m  WANTED  In  nil  nimsslgned  territory.  Cat 
31  ftlogites  free.  CHALLENGE  WINDMILL 
fil  AND  FEED  MII.LOO.IluUirta.KaneCa.ia 


.irKi.K  is  Tirrnnif.,  . . 7,  and  will  lre»P  ynO  dry  in 

The  to W  POM M KL  BLICKRR  In  o  psrfecl  tyUnK  rent,  end 
-•  -  **ZT.Z  .Ti  nnlfio  Without  tliu  “FUh 

Brand”'  Itade-tasrk.  tilustralcd  Catalogue  tree.  A.  J-  Tow<l%Jlo»toii^N<>»a_ 


8H  BRAND  SLICKER  I*  W^n'^waPrpr.a.f, 
rdiwt  storm t  T..«  - 

thu  entire  Huddle.  Bewnro  of  lmltatlonn.  Nono  K* 


WHEEL  HOESi 

_ _ i.  There  ore  seven: 

A.  no  two  uliko  ortho  Biline  price  J 
Upland  Jr.”  Hollow  Steel 
»,"S'  lately  introduced,  has  no  canal  the 
t  In  the  Held  low  dlsUncwl  that  of  nil  eompoti- 
i*  doing  In  one  passage  the  work  of  Pair  or  nvo 
1  In  others  Buporwrtihg  the  cumtajiaonuj  and , 
i  It  i»  II"*,  (XiMvator,  flair.  W arkrr,  Bidyr r| 
lad.  every  Farmer  and  Gardener  rend 
-as  which  gives  reduced  nrioea.  end  such  do- 

nailers  to  judge  eorrmtb  ol  their  merit  a.  Iri-r 


IET  JR.”  _ 

and  best,  lightest  and  strongest  known, 
each  with  special  merits,  no  twos.u." 
nd  labor  saving.  The  ‘Plant  l  J 


La t cat  Improvement. 

Machines  for  Threwhlng  and  f’li-nning  Grain i 
also  Machines  for  tan  wing  Wood  with  Circular  and 
Cross-Cut  Drug  saws. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  Til E  HfcHT.  consider¬ 
ing  Easy  Draft,  Durability.  Ouantliv  and  Quality  of 
Work.  48-nage  Pamphlet  FREE.  Address 

A.  W.  G  It  A  V’*  St  I  NS. 

Patbntkes  i.vn  sole  MAJnrKMTnitEits, 

Middletown  Spring*.  Vermont. 


Bl  L. LOCK’S 

ROOT  CUTTER 

Only  88  00. 


Mavnufr  *,  l!W  kO'l  IW 
lalliArlXK  riiUavU. 


IAJ  Oil.  «  '  *  ‘7  .  •  V,  *  . 

Oorr<3apoiideuoe  BubuiUja. 


Cheaper  thau  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS 


Cuts  large  or  small  roots 
equally  wel  I .  Hives  univer¬ 
sal  satisfaction.  Send  tor 
Illustrated  Circular.  Man 
ufaetured  by 
W.  T.  FALCONER. 

.IAME.STOWN,  N.  Y 


BIiES  and  pljOWBR-S 

- —  -  tiL'i)  I'L 

ING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
m  init  *teut’h’  fts  much)  on  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  iirnl 

rot.  frost  Promotes  HAROY  and  itAltD  obowtb.  Don  t 
Hv  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
nil  for  circulars.  Samples,  ‘de^free. 

- -  56  SOUTH  ST  BEET.  NEW  VORK. 


Also  EA RL Y  A  N  I>  I*K 

Gaudenkks,  and  Ki-oiusts.  me  the  I  ATE. . 

I'd.  it  Is  equal  to  gUBts  Baal.  G*nd [  cot 

%*  p4'.r  Waterproofing'  fi  bb  e  co 


For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Kenees,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  n  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMI' EL  FA  HOT.  Solk  M  akitkacturku. 
Send  for  Circular.  7b  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 


MIXiL  CO., 

ManufactnrL't*  ot  II A  It  It  ISON’S 
STANDARD  BIKE  STONE 
GRINLING  mid  FLOURING 
MILL?  cl  All  ii/«  »  auA  vnrk>ll<-0  for 
Sfc* Am,  W Atpr,  Wind, 
*  *1  Horn  Sc  Hnml  Powur. 
I  PuahPytinjf 


FARM  ANNUAL  1887 


GRINDS 

F I N  E  V BED  A  TABLE 
>1  E  A  L,  T  O  U  A  <’  <  O 
STALKS  and  STEMS, 
II  It  1  GS.  S  P  I  I!  ES. 
I'll  E  li  It!  A  I.S,  etc. 

Send  for  drculan. 

A.  Rickard,' 

110  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


5  Will  be  sent  Fit  FK  TO  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
liiuidnome  Book  of  1128  Pngcw,  with  hundreds  of 
IlIustratiotiB,  three  Colored  Piute-,  and  Dills  all  at >out 
THE  BEST  47AK1IEN,  FARM  and  I’MJWER 
mil  l*P  Bl  AklTC  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 

BULBS.  PLAN  I  o.  Fancy  POULTRY.  It  do 

scribes  Rare  Novelties  In  Vegetables  and  Flowers  o/r'”' 
t  oa!u«,  which  oannot  be  obtained  elimwhere.  Sond  address  on  PObtal 


BjQ^Liiy  tttiU  durubliity*  Lv 
Mr  try  Mill  wnmuiliil  U> 
do  juxl  wLkt  ytii  claim 
for  11.  WHtuforour  newlllui 
trated  catalogue  and  imrntlob 

Ibiftnapur.  TU«  Edw.  Har rliei* 
Mill  Co.  K*w  llavXu.CH..  or  Coluu.bui,.a 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


for  the  most  complete 
Catalogue  published,  to 


RICHMOND  CITY 


A  New  Melon  Hampden  Seed  Store 


Established  1845 


Mticomher’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Sicd  The  in  st  liltin'  world  Money  refund 
ed  If  It  dues  not  prove  untlsfactory.  afU't'  a  fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

S.  M.  Mileoniher  dk  Cu.,  MT'r's,  Adtutis,  Grand 
Isle  Co..  VI.  lleni  Agents:  A.  C.  StoODAUD,  North 
Brook  held.  SIukh.;  K.  BKbttit  Mason,  Llteldlehl,  Conn.; 
II.  M.  smith  *  Co.,  Richmond,  Vn. 


The  Vandalia  Musk  Melon 


-  RICHMOND,  IND 

Manufacturers  of 

MILL  STONES, 

FLOURING  MILL  ll 
MACHINERY,  II 

■nil  tbe  BEST  Ermeh  l'“rr- 


Fancy  Stmp  Pteiure-.  no  two  alike,  ami 
Cards,  10c.  SCRAP  BOOK  CO.,  Nassau. 


la  the  country.  ur"8end  for  description  and  prices 


Era 

f 

m 

L 

6. 

V 

RY  HO 


PRICE  FITE  CENTS. 
82.00  PER  YEAR- 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  5,  1887 


Vol.  XLYI.  No.  1932 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rubal  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington 
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THE  RUSAL  HEW-YOBKEB.  - 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


February  is  the  most  rigorous  month  of 
the  year  for  tho  stock.  The  hardships  of  the 
winter  are  concentrated  in  this  month.  Those 
animals  which  have  been  pinched  and  wasted 
by  the  cold  have  now  become  thoroughly 
weakened  by  want  and  exposure,  and  scarcely 
any  amount  of  food  and  care  will  restore  them 
to  good  condition  until  tho  warm  weather 
comes. 

HORSES 

begin  to  feel  tho  effects  of  dry  feeding  and  the 
skin  shows  indications  of  disorder.  Pimples 
-  and  blotches  show'  tho  unhealthy  state  of 
this  most  important  excretory  organ,  and  the 
hair  stands  on  eud  and  has  lost  its  luster  and 
smoothness.  Now  is  the  time  w'hen  judicious 
feeding  will  avert  more  serious  trouble  here¬ 
after.  Warm  bran  mashes,  linseed-oil  meal 
added  to  the  food, a  quart  daily, and  scalded  oats 
given  warm,  will  soon  remedy  this  congestion 
of  tho  skin  and  restore  the  general  health. 
Dry  feeding  provokes  indigestion,  and  indiges¬ 
tion  encourages  the  increase  of  intestinal 
worms.  These  pests  will  quickly  succumb  to 
daily  doses  of  an  ounce  of  salts  and  dram  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  The  salt  is  a  great 
aid  to  digestion,  and  the  iron  strengthens  and 
purifies  the  blood  and  destroys  the  internal 
parasites. 

Much  trouble  occurs  just  now  from  wounds 
of  the  coronet  caused  by  the  sharp  calks  need¬ 
ed  because  of  icy  roads.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
these  wounds  to  give  rise  to  inflammation  which 
spreads  to  the  bone,  and  causes  ringbones. 
Hence  calk  wounds  should  not  be  neglected. 
Apply  some  active  liniment  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  keep  tho  horse  up,  if  the 
wound  is  serious,  until  it  is  healed.  Thorough 
carding  and  brushing  arc  now7  indispensable. 
A  sort  of  perfunctory  cleansing  of  the  skin 
may  he  passed  over  at  other  times,  but  now 
the  skin  should  be  t  horoughly  cleansed  and 
freed  from  all  obstacles  to  the  change  which 
occurs  at  this  period.  The  hair  falls  off  and 
the  coat  is  renewed.  A  clean  skin  and  the 
healthful  excitement  of  friction  with  a  hard 
brush  or  a  card, will  greatly  aid  this  seasonable 
change. 

Brood  marcs  should  now  be  carefully  treat¬ 
ed.  Bran  is  a  healthful  food  for  them  and  the 
foal  wall  be  benefited  by  it.  The  mare  should 
not  be  tied  in  a  close  stall,  but  given  plenty  of 
room  in  a  loose  one,  where  she  eau  move  about 
freely.  Exercise  is  indispensable  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  mare  aud  the  colt.  Oats  will  be 
better  for  her  than  corn,  and  if  oats  cannot  be 
conveniently  procured,  as  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  corn  should  be  reduced  to  one  half 
the  regular  quantity  und  wheat  brau  given  to 
make  up  the  allowance. 

Colts  should  be  allowed  a  gradual  addition 
to  their  grain  food.  If  no  hay  but  clover  can 
be  given  them,  it  will  be  better  to  add  some 
straw  to  it.  Feeding  clover  hay  to  horses  or 
colts  is  apt  to  cause  irritation  of  the  skin  and 
produce  surfeit,  which  may  cause  eruptions  or 
induce  the  animals  to  rub  the  skin  raw7.  Or¬ 
chard  Gruss  hay  is  excellent  feed  for  the 
horses  and  comes  next  after  fully  matured 
Timothy. 

COWS  AND  CATTLE. 

Cows  that  are  soon  corning  in,  in  two 
months  or  less,  should  have  no  grain  food.  If 
they  have  been  kept  so  far  in  good  condition, 
good  sound  hay  or  clean  coni  fodder  free  from 
smut  or  mold  will  be  sufficient.  Nothing 
that,  will  prematurely  stimulate  the  milk  or¬ 
gans  should  be  given  until  the  cow  is  safely 
over  calving.  As  the  cold  of  this  month 
strengthens,  milking  cows  will  need  a  little  in¬ 
crease  of  food,  and  corn  meal  will  be  the  best 
kind  of  grain  food  for  this  emergency.  See  that 
tho  cows  have  clean  Jitter  and  dry  beds. 
Nothing  else  is  more  disagreeable  to  see  than 
hard  patches  of  dry  manure  on  a  cow’s  flanks, 
coming  off  with  the  hair  and  leaving  bare  skin. 

Cattle  arc  exceeding  low-priced  just  now, 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  young 
stock  should  be  pushed  ahead  to  make  up  in 
weight  for  the  low  market  value.  Recent 
tests  go  to  prove  that  cheap  bran  is  a  better 
food  than  dearer  coni  for  fowling  cattle ;  and 
when  cattle  are  fed  for  the  manure  brau  is 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  com.  Give 
no  smutty  corn  fodder  to  cattle,  and  especially 
to  cows  in  calf.  Western  farmers  who  teed 
stock  in  the  stalk  fields  should  beware  of  the 
too  prevalent  smut  which  is  highly  injurious 
to  the  cattle.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  cattle 
gad  fly  larva-  may  be  destroyed.  The  grubs 
may  be  easily  squeezed  out  of  soft  tumors  on 
tho  backs  or  the  animals.  If  every  grub  could 
be  thus  destroyed  the  numbers  of  this  injuri¬ 
ous  insect  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  in 
time  it  would  bo  exterminated.  Young  calves 
should  have  the  warmest  pens  aud  the  best 
feed  in  this  month.  If  they  are  stunted  now, 


all  that  has  been  given  them  so  far  will  have 
been  lost  or  neutralized.  Look  out  for  lice 
and  fleas  upon  all  the  stock. 

SHEEP. 

Indiscriminate  physieing  of  sheep  is  ruinous 
to  them.  They  don’t,  want  sulphur,  or  pine 
brush,  or  hemlock  boughs — only  good  clover 
hay,  and  a  moderate  feed  daily  of  mixed  corn, 
rye  and  buckwheat.  Dry  quarters  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  health.  Look  out  for  early 
lambs.  Watch  the  ewes  closely  every  day, 
and  when  tho  udder  is  springing  and  other  in¬ 
dications  of  lambing  are  seen,  put  the  ewo  in 
a  pen  by  -herself.  Lambs  are  sure  to  be  lost 
by  neglect  of  this  precaution. 

Newly  born  lambs  sometimes  starve  because 
the  ewe’s  teats  are  closed  by  the  glutinous 
colostrum  or  new  milk,  or  the}7  die  by 
the  closing  of  the  bowels  by  the  glu¬ 
tinous  discharge.  Both  of  these  dangers 
should  be  averted  by  watchfulness  and  care. 
When  an  urunotherly  ewe  gets  over  the  first 
24  hours  with  her  lamb,  the  t  rouble  is  over 
aud  she  becomes  reconciled  and  even  affec¬ 
tionate.  This  is  most  common  with  the  young 
cove  and  these  should  lie  held  until  the  lamb 
sucks  a  few  times  and  is  strong  enough  to  get 
its  milk  from  the  ewe.  Tho  ewes  aud  their 
lambs  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock.  Ram  lambs  should  be  docked  and 
emasculated  when  a  week  old.  They  suffer 
little  by  the  operation  at  this  time.  The  tail 
may  be  dipped  with  the  shears,  mid  the  whole 
of  tiie  scrotum  may  be  removed  by  the  same 
method  in  a  second.  A  pinch  of  sulphate  of 
copper  on  the  wound  causes  rapid  healing. 

SWINE. 

Many  pigs  are  killed  by  over-feeding.  This 
is  the  greatest  fault  of  feeders  who  try  to  push 
them  on  too  fast.  If  cooking  food  pays  for 
any  animals  it  will  certainly  pay  for  swine. 
Bows  bred  this  month  will  have  pigs  in  the 
best  season  of  the  year— at  a  time  when  live 
mouths’  feeding  should  easily  make  them 
weigh  150  pounds  each  by  the,  holidays,  und 
make  the  most  profitable  pork.  Young  pigs 
need  no  more  than  one  pound  of  meal  daily 
with  two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk.  It  is  a 
good  plau  to  measure  out  food  for  them  and 
not  give  it  ad  libitum. 

A  lot,  of  pigs,  with  a  large  yard  attached  to 
the  pen,  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  ton  of 
manure  ,a  month  to  ofteli  pig  if  sufficient  ma¬ 
terial  is  given.  We  have  found  dry  or  half- 
dried  swamp  muck  with  the  manure  from  the 
horse  stables  the  best  materials  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  No  better  manure  For  use  in  lulls  or  for 
a  garden  cau  he  had  than  this.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  profit  to  be  mude  from  pigs  to  turn  them 
to  account  in  this  way.  It  is  a  good  time  now 
to  consider  how  a  good  clover  pasture  can  be 
provided  for  the  pigs;  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  how  a  crop  of  roots  or  other  green  feed 
may  be  grown  for  them.  If  no  other  provi¬ 
sion  can  be  made,  a  field  may  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  lots  by  portable  fences,  and  the 
land  plowed  and  sown  with  rape;  or  one  part 
with  rape,  another  with  peas,  and  the  other 
with  turnips.  Each  is  fed  off  in  turn,  and  ns 
one  is  fed  down  the  laud  may  bo  sown  again 
with  some  other  crop.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
some  settled  provision  must  b%  made  for  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  in  a  reasonably  healthful  manner  to 
escape  the  prevalent  diseases  to  which  they 
are  subject. 

Para  lysis  of  the  hiud  quarters  is  exceedingly 
common,  and  is  the  result  of  nervous  disorder 
seated  in  tho  spinal  cord,  from  which  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  the  digestive  organs  and  lum¬ 
bar  muscles  proceeds.  Sometimes  this  origin¬ 
ates  from  disorder  of  the  kidneys,  by  which 
the  blood  is  loaded  with  urea  or  its  products, 
and  iullamumtion  of  the  spinal  nerve  is  pro¬ 
duced.  This  is  wholly  duo  to  wrong  feeding, 
and  il  ls  indispensable  that,  the  right  and  health¬ 
ful  methods  of  feeding  should  be  studied  and 
practiced. 

.POULTRY, 

Warmth  and  g-od  feeding  are  productive  of 
eggs  and  profit.  Warm  food  given  each  morn¬ 
ing  stimulates  the  hens  to  lay  eggs.  A  mess 
of  small  potatoes  baked  tn  the  oven  os  soon  as 
the  breakfast  has  been  prepared,  aud  given 
hot,  will  be  very  acceptable  and  will  cause  the 
hens  to  sing  their  morning  lays.  Early  layers 
will  be  early  brooders  und  a  warm  corner 
should  be  provided  for  the  liens  to  make  their 
nests  in.  Glass-covered  coops  are  useful  for 
early  broods.  Young  chicks  need  but  little 
food  at  first,  but  this  should  be  the  most  nu¬ 
tritious.  Crushed  wheat  is  excellent  l'oi  them. 
It  can  be  coarsely  ground  in  a  coffee  mill  and 
an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  day's  feeding  for 
a  whole  brood.  This  food  is  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  tho  hen,  which  can  have  other  und 
less  costly  food.  Warm  scalded  bran  is  ulso 
good  food  for  young  chicks  and  is  also  egg- 
cotu polling  food  for  the  hens.  The  common 
vice  of  the  season,  viz,  egg-eating, is  avoided  by 
giving  the  liens  warm  food  aud  pleuty  of 
crushed,  fresh  bones,  procured  from  the  butch¬ 
er.  Tho  soft  rib  bones,  which  contain  much 


vascular  tissue,  make  the  best  for  this  use. 
Borne  chopped  cabbage,  turnips  or  apples  will 
also  be  useful. 


Changes  in  the  premium  list  of  the  Kansas 
City  Fat  Stock  Show  have  been  made.  No 
premiums  on  cattle  three  and  under  four 
years  will  he  given.  It  is  claimed  that  proof 
has  been  offered  that  it  is  not  profitable  to 
raise  cattle  of  this  age.  A  premium  will  be 
offered  involving  quality  of  meat  as  affected 
by  food.  Stockmen  who  desire  further  in¬ 
formation  regarding  these  ehai  ges  should  send 
for  a  copy  of  the  circular  to 
Columbia,  Mo.  ,t.  w.  sanborn. 

fyt  |)  on  Urn  Oxu'i). 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.— I  have  watched  my 
hens  carefully  during  the  laying  season,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  pays  well  to  select  eggs  for 
hatching  with  care.  I  always  take,  eggs  of 
medium  size,  as  uiy  experience  teaches  me  that, 
they  produce  the  strongest  and  best  formed 
chicks.  1  would  as  soon  set  a  pointed  egg  ns 
an  ovul  one  provided  there  was  no  decided  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  shape.  I  have  found  that 
very  large  eggs,  or  those  badly  shaped,  always 
produce  badly  shaped  chickens.  1  can’t  see 
that  pointed  eggs  indicate  weakness  or  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  disease,  for  the  reason  that  some  of 
my  very  best  hens  always  lay  pointed  eggs.  I 
have  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  rules  for 
selecting  eggs  that  will  produce  pullets.  They 
have  all  failed  in  my  practice.  I  have  noticed, 
however,  that  where  the  cocks  are  excep¬ 
tionally  vigorous,  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  males. 

Value  of  Hen  Manure.— II.  B.  L.  wants 
to  know'  what  hen  manure  is  worth.  1  find 
that  its  value  depends  greatly  upon  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  used.  For  melons  I  do  not 
know  of  its  equal  as  a  fertilizer.  Whether 
there  is  something  in  it  that  escapes  the  ana¬ 
lyst.  I  cannot  say,  but  for  quick-growing  plants 
it  beats  anything  1  have  tried.  I  scatter  sifted 
hard  coal  ashes  under  the  roosts,  so  that  there 
will  be  about  an  eveu  quantity  of  ashes  and 
droppings.  1  put  the  whole  in  a  dry  place 
until  planting  time.  Wbon  the  ground  is 
ready,  I  add  one-third  unleachod  wood  ashes, 
dampen,  mix  it  well,  and  as  soon  as  fermenta¬ 
tion  begins  I  put  two  quarts  of  the  compost  to 
u  hill,  mixing  with  the  soil,  and  forminga  hill 
about  15  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  planted 
two  acres  of  melons  in  one  season,  andjiave 
never  found  any  fertilizer  to  equal  this  com¬ 
post  on  free  soil.  j.  p. 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

ventilating  hen  house. 


A  plan  sometimes  employed  in  securing  pro¬ 
per  ventilation  for  a  hen  house,  that  has  a  high 
situation,  is  shown  at  Fig  88.  A  trench  is 


dug  down  the  hillside,  so  that  a  pipe  can  be 
laid  below  the  frost  line.  The  air  passes  in  at 
the  opening,  up  tho  pipe,  and  into  the  house. 
This  is  better,  it  is  claimed,  than  letting  frosty 
air  directly  into  the  house. 


Pain)  J^uslrmtonj. 


DAIRY  NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND. 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

Recent  dairy  novelties;  invention  ahead  of 
practice;  brains  always  needed  in  the 
dairy;  the  Laval  Cream-separator;  the 
Turbine  and  hand-power  separators;  but¬ 
ter-milk  extractor;  a  centrifugal  milk 
tester. 

The  year  l88fi  has  been  prolific  in  new  in¬ 
ventions.  or  in  adaptations  of  old  ones  for  use 
in  the  dairy.  The  ugo  in  which  our  lot  is  cast 
has  been,  in  respect,  of  such  matters,  far  more 
iutorestiug  than  all  previous  time;  and  by 
“age”  1  mean  this  second  half  of  the  19th. 
century,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  has 
yet  to  run.  The  stream  of  Inventions  still 
rolls  on,  though  one  would  have  thought  the 
source  of  it  might  well  be  woakeuiug  from 
exhaustion  of  possibilities.  Wo  may  question 


whether  progress  in  the  dairy  has  kept  paeo 
with  progress  in  dairy  inventions,  and  regret 
that  the  users  of  improved  dairy  equipments 
are  lagging  behind  the  makers;  and  this 
firings  us  to  a  recognition  of  the  two  facts  that 
dairy  managers  can  no  longer  complain 
about  a  waul,  of  quality,  handiness,  and  adap¬ 
tability  in  dairy  equipments,  and  that  equip¬ 
ments  alone,  however  excellent  they  may  be, 
do  not  guarantee  the  production  of  first-class 
cheese  or  butter.  These  new  or  improved 
dairy  paraphernalia  lessen  manual  toil  and 
make  dairy  work  a  much  pleasanter  thing 
than  it  used  to  be, hut  they  do  not  relieve  dairy 
managers  of  the  need  to  employ  skill,  care, 
ami  energy.  Dairy  work,  in  fact,  cannot  lie 
made  mechanical  like  the  weaving  of  silk  or 
cotton,  or  the  making  of  pins,  ami  dairy  man¬ 
agers  will  forever  have  need  to  nso  their 
brains  as  much  as  or  more  than  they  erst¬ 
while  ilid,  though  no  doubt  they  will  use  their 
hands  all  the  less. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  several  very  interest¬ 
ing  aud  valuable  inventions  or  adaptations 
have,  in  the  year  so  lately  dead,  been  added 
to  the  already  formidable  list  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  diary.  The  celebrated 
Laval  cream-separator,  which  was  almost,  if 
not.  quite,  the  first  in  the  field,  and  the  sole 
agents  for  which,  in  Great  Britain,  are  the 
well  known  Dairy  Supply  Company,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  has  received  two  very  important  devel¬ 
opments,  which  will  carry  it  into  t  ousandsof 
dairies  where  steam  engines  or  water  power 
were  not  available.  The  one  modification  is 
known  ns  the  “Turbine,"  the  other  as  the 
“Hand-power"  Separator.  The  former  has,  in 
the  base  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical  shaft 
which  carries  the  drum,  an  adaptation 
of  tho  well  known  mechanical  device  called  a 
turbine,  and  this,  driven  by  a  jot  of  steam,  op¬ 
erates  the  separator.  Engine  aud  belt  are 
both  dispensed  with,  and  the  separator  can  be 
used  by  any  one  who  has  a  steam  boiler.  The 
idea  is  a  most  valuuble  one,  and  will  probably 
supersede  the  old  arrangement,  of  engine  aud 
driving  belt.  The  hand-power  machine  is,  as 
its  name  suggests,  a  separator  within  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  one  mail’s  power.  It  will  separate  85 
gallons  per  hour;  aud  there  is  a  smaller  one, 
probably  within  the  power  of  a  strong  lad  or 
of  a  muscular  young  woman,  that  will  separ 
ate  25  gallons  per  hour.  These  machines  will 
no  doubt  find  their  way  into  many  butter¬ 
making  dairies,  forthe  price  is  moderate,  viz., 
in  round  figures,*80  and  $  1 00, respectively.  The 
firm  1  have  mentioned  have  also  introduced 
u  machine  of  French  invention,  called  the  Dtf- 
lai  tense.  and  its  function  is  to  extract  butter¬ 
milk  or  water  from  butter  which,  being  still 
in  a  granular  condition,  lias  just  been  taken 
out  of  the  churn.  It  is  on  the  centrifugal 
principle,  the  butter,  having  been  placed  in 
the  drum,  which  is  lined  with  a  linen  cloth 
and  perforated,  is  whirled  round  at  a  prodig¬ 
ious  speed,  and  the  moisture  is  driven  out  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  revolutions.  The  machine 
is  of  two  sizes,  the  one  for  mechanical  and  the 
other  for  manual  operation. 

Yotunother  adaptation  of  an  existing  ma¬ 
chine  is  Messrs.  Freeth  and  Pocoek’8  Centrifu¬ 
gal  Milk-tester.  Bannister  aud  Wain’s 
Cream  Separator  lias  an  attachment  for  test¬ 
ing  the  cream  volume  in  a  number  of  samples 
of  milk,  simultaneously.  The  bottles  contain¬ 
ing  the  milk  are  whirled  round  in  a  horizontal 
position  ut.  a  great  speed,  and  the  skim-milk 
collects  at  the  outer  end  of  the  bottles,  while 
tho  cream,  being  lighter,  is  found  at  the  inner 
end.  The  milk-tester  I  have  mentioned  as  a 
novelty  is  a  small  edition,  so  to  speak,  of  that 
1  have  briefly  described,  and,  testing  four 
samples  at  a  time,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  is 
adapted  for  hand  power.  This  instrument 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  managers  of 
cheese  factories  and  creameries,  of  large  milk- 
dealing  establishments,  aud  of  other  places 
which  receive  milk  from  various  dairies.  It. 
will,  Indeed,  if  need  be,  become  useful  to  many 
farmers  who  wish  to  determine  the  compara¬ 
tive  vuluu  of  sumples  of  milk  from  different 
cows,  with  a  view  to  butter-making.  All  the 
machines  I  have  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
calculated  to  tie  of  great,  service  to  dairying, 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  in  a  few  years’ 
time  they  will  probably  be  found  in  use  in  a 
large  number  of  places  where  milk  is  wont  to 
be  handled. 


fie Ifo  Crops. 


TOBACCO  RAISING  IN  NORTH  CAR¬ 
OLINA.— HI. 

M.  B.  PRINCE. 

There  is  probably  no  other  cultivated  crop 
— watermelons,  perhaps,  excepted— with  which 
the  novice  has  so  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
when  to  cut.  If  nil  ripened  at  one  time  this 
obstacle  could  be  easily  overcome;  but  usual¬ 
ly  the  first  cutting  takes  only  a  plant  here  and 
lhere,  so  that  cutting  is  often  continued  every 


week  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the 
field  is  cleared.  It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
a  description  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  perfectly  rip  mod  leaf ;  only  by  close  per¬ 
sonal  observation  can  this  be  learned,  VV'c 
will  walk  along  with  the  “  boss,”  and  as  we 
listen  to  the  cracking  of  the  stalk,  as  the  kuife 
splits  it  down,  the  call  for  “stick,”  to  the  stick- 
holders,  and  occasionally  the  cry  of  “judg¬ 
ment,”  as  the  cutter  appeals  to  the  “boss,” 


stick,  Fig.  83,  by  the  cutter  until  it  is  full  (from 
six  to  ten  plants),  when  it  is  carefully  laid  on 
the  ground  until  enough  is  cut  for  a  load. 
Then  jt  is  hauled  to  the  barn  and  hung  up, 
care  being  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  the  hot 
sun  more  than  is  necessary.  Our  barns  are 
all  built  of  logs.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
abundance  of  “old  field”  pine.  The  usual  size 
is  18  feet  each  way, and  ns  the  walls  are  carried 
up  tier  poles  are  laid  across  four  feet  apart,  a 
space  of  about  three  feet  being  left  between 
the  tiers.  The  distance  apart  with  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  poles  makes  four  spaces  (rooms), 
and  there  are  four  tiers  to  the  eaves,  the  up 
per  or  roof  part  being  filled  by  means  of  poles 
attached  to  the  rafters.  An  idea  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  inside  as  well  as  outside  may 
be  gathered  from  the  illustrations,  Figs.  84 
and  85.  Figures  of  two  kiudsof  fiuesare given 
which  need  but  little  explanation.  The  fur¬ 
naces  are  of  brick  or  stone  and  mortar.  These 
are  of  sheet-iron,  from  10  to  14  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  There  is  also  another  aud  cheaper  kind 
of  flue.  A  ditch  is  dug  in  the  ground  in  the 
same  form  as  the  two  furnaces,  covered  with 
sheet-iron,  weighted  with  rock,  the  joints  and 
edges  being  well  plastered  with  mud.  This 
answers  a  good  purpose,  but  soon  gets  out  of 
order  and  there  is  more  danger  of  accident 
from  fire.  A  wire  or  small  rod  six  foot  long, 
oti  which  hangs  the  thermo  meter,  extends  into 
the  bam  just  above  the  door.  Another  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  thermometer, and  passes  through 
a  hole  in  the  log  over  the  door.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  temperature  can  be  noted  with¬ 
out  opening  the  door,  Fig.  86.  The  average 
number  of  sticks  to  fill  a  barn  is  450,  and  of 
good -sized  plants  to  each  stick  there  are  six, 
making  , '2,700  plants  to  the  barn,  though  some¬ 
times,  when  plants  are  small  and  frost  Ls 
threatening,  ns  many  as  ten  plants  to  the  stick 
and  550  sticks  are  crowded  in,  but  the  results 
are  unsatisfactory. 


I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Early 
Ohio  Potato.  It  is  a  favorite  in  Douglas  Co.. 
Kansas,  because  it  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  a  rich  soil,  and  because  of  its  quick  maturi¬ 
ty.  We  began  digging  for  market  in  just,  two 
months  after  planting.  This  fact  should 
teach  all  planters  who  raise  potatoes  in  a  hot 
climate  to  seed  with  varieties  which  mature 
quickest.  Then,  by  planting  very  early,  the 
coolest  and  moistest  part  of  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  of  the  latitude  is  secured  for  the  crop. 
We  planted  April  13,  a  little  later  than  usual, 
and  before  July  had  shipped  three  car-loads 
to  Denver.  The  potatoes  were  all  Early  Ohios, 
and  yielded  at  the  rat©  of  160  bushels  per  acre. 
Later  the  rate  went  up  to  180  bushels  per  acre. 
This  yield  was  better  than  that  at  the  College 
farm,  for  the  reason,  as  I  believe,  that  the 
tubers  were  planted  earlier.  Had  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  Iowa  been  planted  earlier  they  would 
probably  have  out-yielded  ours;  for  President 
Chamber  tain  states  that  those  which  ripened 
first  “  making  their  growth  while  the  mois¬ 
ture  lasted,”  were  the  best  ylelders.  He  gives 
the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the  potato 
grower  when  he  says  that  good  manure  well 
savpd  and  used,  is  “hig  money”  to  potato 
growers  in  every  year  and  particularly  in  a 
dry  year.  Let  me  add  that,  by  tilling  often 
and  well  and  manuring  liberally.  I  think  the 
time  of  maturity  can  be  hastened,  often  by  a 
week  ortwo,  adding  largely  to  the  profit. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  w.  ives. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

A  Wide-awake  Reader.— The  Rural  is 
as  good  authority  to  me  as  law  books  are  to  a 
lawyer.  I  have  a  small  place  of  21  acres,  and 
not  half  of  that  is  suitable  to  plow,  but  I  have 
for  yeai-s  kept  from  eight  to  14  cows.  My  feed 
bill  is  quite  an  item.  I  always  watch  the  re¬ 
ports  from  various  sections  to  see  what  the 


Fig.  84. 

prospects  are  for  good  or  poor  crops.  One 
year  the  Rural  summed  up  about  the  first  of 
August,  and  said  feed  of  all  kinds  must  go  up. 
I  at  once  bargained  with  our  miller  to  supply 
me  with  1(1  tons  of  feed,  to  he  delivered  one 
ton  at  a  time.  One  month  afterwards  he 
offered  me  $100  to  release  him;  but  I  wanted 
the  feed,  and  he  let  me  have  it.  1  credit  the 
Rural  with  that  $100.  The  next  season  grain 
was  high  in  price;  but  Rural  reports  show¬ 
ed  that  the  prospect  for  corn  had  seldom 
been  bettor.  I  held  off  and  bought  in  small 
quantities  uutil  themiddleof  December,  when 
I  saw  by  the  Rural  that  speculators  had 
forced  the  prices  of  grain  down,  but  it  could 
not  be  held  there,  as  there  was  not  grain 
enough  in  the  country  to  hold  it  down,  I  se¬ 
cured  10  tons  at  nuee,  and  made  a  nice  saving, 
for  which  the  Rural  deserves  the  credit.  I 
came  home  one  night  and  found  my  two  little 
boys  driving  a  cow  around  the  yard  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  cow  doctor,  who  said 
she  must  die.  She  was  badly  bloated.  I  sent 
one  of  the  boys  to  his  mother  to  look  up  an 
article  on  hoven  or  bloat,  which  hud  appeared 
in  the  Rural.  It  was  to  tie  a  stick  in  her 
mouth.  We  fixed  her  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
went  in  to  supper,  taking  the  cow  doctor  with 
us.  After  supper  we  found  the  cow  relieved- 
I  have  seen  this  treatment  tried  many  times— 
always  with  success.  One  year  the  Rural 
stated  that  the  hay  crop  was  short,  except  in 
Western  New  York  and  Eastern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  It  was  good  here,  and  I  secured  enough 
at  $8,  which  I  sold  for  #13,  to  clear  #150,  to  the 
Rural's  credit.  I  could  give  many  other  in¬ 
stances  where  the  Rural’s  advice  has  paid 
me  iu  less  amounts,  or  where  I  might  have 
made  money  hail  I  heeded  its  advice.  I  have 


More  Light  ox  the  Wire-worm  Wanted. 
— I  am  disappointed  that  farm  papers  and  far¬ 
mers’  clubs  do  not  tell  us  more  about  the  wire- 
worm.  It  seemed  to  me,  last  fall,  that  half 
the  potatoes  in  this  market  were  more  or  leas 
rough  or  unsightly.  Very  likely  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  badly  marked  tubers  remained  at 
home.  Rough  potatoes  are  begin niug  to  be  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  I  believe  that  when 


ripe  while  others  arc '-green;  still  another  has  a 
few  leaves  nicely  yellowish  for  half  their 
length,  while  the  remainder  is  yet  green. 
Now  we  come  to  a  perfect  specimen,  well 
grown,  leaves  18  Inches  long  by  12  wide,  thin, 
yet  having  ‘body’— a  bright,  greenish-yellow 
lemon,  in  color,  on  the  hill.  The  boss  savs. 


A'ZW-YoAKf 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

I  was  interested  in  the  recent  article  by 
President  Chamberlain  on  Manure  versus 
Drought.  I  spent  the  past  season  in  Douglas 
Co.,  Kansas,  where  the  conditions  were  simi¬ 
lar  as  regards  heat,  drought,  aud  hot  winds, 
to  those  experienced  in  Iowa.  I  was  inclined 
to  give  to  tillage,  which  Is,  perhaps,  my  hobby, 
the  credit  of  bringing  our  crop  of  80  acres 
through  such  a  trying  season.  President  Cham¬ 
berlain's  article  makes  me  remember  that  our 
l>est  yield,  180  bushels  per  aere,  was  taken 
from  an  18-acre  lot  that  had  been  manured 
and  fall-plowed  about  like  the  lot  on  the  Town 
College  farm.  This  ran  about  5ft  bushels  bet¬ 
ter  than  other  fall-plowed  land  receiving 
about  the  same  tillage,  but  no  manure.  Still 
I  look  upon  tillage  us  the  sovereign  remedy  in 
ease  of  a  drought.  Manure  should  be  applied 
the  year  before  for  the  potato  crop,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Chamberlain  suggests;  but  when  a  severe 
drought  overtakes  a  half-grown  potato  crop, 
the  manure  remedy  is  not  practical.  It  is  just 
the  time,  though,  for  the  tillage  remedy, 
which,  if  given  at  the  right  time,  is  almost, 
sure  to  produce  good  results.  If  given  with  a 
flue- toothed,  light  working  tool,  the  surface 
will  be  kept  -stirred  and  all  weeds  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  stirred  portion  will  act  as  a 
mulch  to  help  retain  the  moisture  for  the 


the  skin  of  a  tuber  is  broken,  it  takes  up  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  ground  to  its  injury,  and  many 
a  little  fiber  connecting  the  root  or  stalk  with 
the  potato  is  cut,  thus  interfering  with  growth, 
lhis  worm  is  getting  to  bo  ns  great  a  plague 
to  the  potato  grower  as  the  Hessian  fly  is  to 
the  wheat  grower,  or  as  cattle  diseases  are  to 
stockmen ;  and  methods  of  destroying  it 
should  be  discussed.  T  hoar  of  a  remedy  which 
is  said  to  work  well  at  the  West.  This  is  to 
plow  up  the  ground  just  before  winter  sets  in 
and  again  just  before  frost  ceases  in  the 
spring,  the  theory  being  that  freezing  destroys 
the  egg  or  germ  form  of  the  pest.  I  have 
plowed  up  my  plot  according  to  directions, 
and  intend  plowing  it  again  in  February  if  I 
can.  I  will  report  results  in  good  time.  Set. 
t  his  subject  going  and  let  us  hoar  from  others. 

1  lie  subject  is  well  worth  discussing  for  it  vi¬ 
tally  affects  potato  growers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  petroleum  might  be  combined  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  some  way  so  that  it  would  be  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  farmer. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 


culture  for  potatoes.  [That  was  a  correspond¬ 
ent's  advice,  not  the  Rural's.— Eds.]  The 
Rural’s  experiments  help  us.  They  cost 
mouev,  and  where  a  man  has  nothing  to  back 
him,  and  needs  every  dollar  to  use  for  present 
wants  that  come  faster  than  the  dollars,  he  had 
better  watch  the  experiments  of  others  than  to 
spend  much  money  at  it  himself. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  hkrrick. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  friend  lias  learned  how  to 


“Give  me  a  whole  barn  like  that,  and  I  will 
turn  out  a  load  that  will  bring  big  money.” 

A  two-edged  knife  is  used  for  cutting,  Fig. 
81,  first  splitting  the  stalk  part  way  down, 
then  cutting  below  the  leaves,  Fig.  83.  Each 
cutter  or  two  is  attended  by  a  stick  holder. 
1  he  sticks  are  4’  £  feet  long,  about  the  size  of 
ordinary  laths,  and  are  conveniently  scattered 
about  the  field.  The  plants  are  hung  on  the 


FES 


read  a  paper  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  t 
In  making  up  our  reports  of  "Crops  and  Mar-  i 
kets,”  no  pains  are  Spared  to  make  them  as  t 
reliable  as  possible.  Few  imagine  Pwhat  an  I  i 
immense  amount  of  reading  and  study  is  . 
required  to  prepare  a  column  of  really  au¬ 
thentic  market  reports.  Years  and  years  of  1 
careful  observation  will  alone  enable  a  mar¬ 
ket  reporter  to  prognosticate  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  Aud  it  requires  a  careful  and 
discriminating  reader  to  apply  the  reports  to 
his  own  advantage.  The  business-man  studies 
the  market  from  day  to  day,  prompt  to  take  I 
advantage  of  a  change  in  price.  Is  there  auy  I 
reason  why  the  farmer  should  neglect  this  lea- 
ture  of  his  business  {  The  price  of  what  he  has 
to  buy,  and  the  price  of  what  he  has  to  sell  will  I 
be  regulated  by  the  supply.  It  he  cau  know 
beforehaud  how  great  this  supply  is  likely  to 
be,  he  can  govern  his  business  easily.  The  I 
RfRii,  does  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  but  it  I 
comes  just  as  near  to  the  truth  as  it  knows  I 
how.  Any  farmer  who  studies  its  market  re¬ 
ports  each  week,  from  .January  to  October,  I 
will  be  well  informed  as  to  the  volume  of  I 
produce  in  the  country.  Business  farmer’s  I 
canappreeiate  a  paper  that  is  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious. 

Down  With  the  Washington  Seed  Scan¬ 
dal!— In  its  tight  with  the  Washington  seed 
abuse,  the  Rural  has  the  good  wishes  of  every 
thinking  farmer.  Keep  it  up;  we  are  with  I 
you,  heart  aud  soul.  Keep  at  it  until  some  of 
the  old  fogies  are  aroused,  until  the  people  see  I 
it  right,  aud  then  they  will  sweep  this  parasiti-  I 
cal  plant  out  of  sight.  The  whole  object  of  the 
present  distribution  is  to  cajole  the  rustic  info 
supporting  a  man  who  parades  as  the  "far¬ 
mers1  friend,”  his  sole  claim  to  the  title  being 
based  upon  a  package  of  seeds,  for  which  he 
pays  not  a  cent,  aud  which  on  trial  generally 
prove,  like  the  douor — worthless.  We  farmers 
must  arouse  with  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  our 
minds  that  we  alone  can  put  down  this  abuse. 
How?  By  sending  more  of  our  craft  to  Con¬ 
gress — aye,  let  Congress  be  made  up,  as  it  was 
years  ago,  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  We  must  have  I 
our  agricultural  interests  represented  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  understand  them,  and  such  people  are 
to  be  found  among  the  progressive  aud  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers — rarely  among  outsiders.  1-ietus  I 
think  of  this,  brother  farmers;  let  us  wipe  out 
this  disgrace  that  makes  our  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  the  laughing-stock  of  other  nations, 
and  let  us  do  it  at  the  polls.  The  Rural  is 
with  US.  The  final  decision  rests  with  us.  Bo 
let  us  send  no  man  to  Washington  who  does 
not  pledge  himself  to  correct  this  abuse  aud 
thereby  aid  in  sweeping  it  out  of  existence 
once  und  forever.  J.  H.  drevenstedt. 

Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

An  Excellent  Plan.— We  propose  to  give 
an  entertainment  at  our  Grange,  the  proceeds 
from  which  are  to  l>e  spent,  in  subscribing  for 
copies  of  the  Rural,  to  be  sent  to  members 
who  need  it  most.  We  would  like  to  have  all 
take  the  paper.  Borne  need  it  who  think  they 
can’t  afford  it.  Let  it  come  to  them  once  and 
they  would  lie  angry  if  it  stopped. 

Lewiston,  Me.  G*  w-  s> 

R.  N.-Y— A  good  plan.  We  do  not  say 
this  simply  because  we  want  to  extend  the 
Rural’s  circulation.  If  there  is  any  other 
paper  that  seems  to  be  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  your  community,  take  it,  by  all 
means.  What  we  want  to  commend  is  the 
idea  of  takitig  a  good  paper  right  into  the 
Grange,  where  the  facts  and  suggestions  it 
contains  can  be  utilized  for  discussions  aud 
essays,  and,  best  of  all,  thought.  Many 
granges  and  clubs,  rust  away  because  the 
members  tell  all  they  know.  A  good  paper 
will  form  a  basis  for  many  new  ideas  and 
add  life  to  the  exercises. 


Prop.  Shelton  is  surely  mistaken  about 
bumble  bees  in  Kansas.  I  have  lived  here  16 
years.  There  were  a  few  when  I  first  came, 
and  last  year  there  were  more  than  I  ever  saw 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota  or  any 
other  place  I  have  visited.  We  found  2U  nests 
in  cutting  15  acres  of  grass.  E.  H. 

Bcandia,  Kans. 

Ice-Houses.— Gur  club  talked  over  the  ice¬ 
house  question  ala  recent  meeting.  Clover, 
chaff  or  straw  was  recommended  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  sawdust  in  packing.  Coal  ashes  wcj  e 
suggested ,  One  member  hail  seen  an  ice-house 
that  answered  the  purpose  well,  it  was  sided 
with  matched  hemlock  boards  lined  with 
tarred  paper,  with  matched  hemlock  on  the 
inside,  Studding  is  set  inside  this  wall  so  as 
to  leave  an  ail-  space  of  one  foot.  Then 
comes  another  wall  of  matched  hemlock  and 
paper.  The  ice  was  covered  overhead  with 
straw.  It  is  necessary  to  make  ice-houses  rat- 
proof,  or  holes  will  be  dug  through  which 
warm  air  can  enter  and  melt  the  ice. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  D •  p>  H> 


tant  question  among  Canadian  farmers.  At 
present  horse  raising  is  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming  with  us.  One  can  make 
from  2CK)  to  600  per  cent,  more  profit  in  horses 
just  now,  than  in  sheep  and  cattle.  Good 
stock,  well  bred  and  well  handled  will  bring 
twice  as  much  as  inferior  stock:  R.  v. 

Cbristi,  Ontario. 

The  Alaska  Pea  and  the  Blush  Potato 
have  become  fixed  crops  with  me  each  year. 
The  only  objection  against  the  potato  is  that 
the  large  ones  are  likely  to  bo  hollow.  To 
overcome  that,  I  plant  them  on  rather  poor 
soil,  and  with  no  fertilizer  except  a  light 
dressing  of  the  Bowker’s  potato  phosphate, 
sow'n  broadcast.  Then  the  yield,  is  not  groat, 
but  the  quality  is  superb.  I  do  not  raise  them 
for  market.  Raised  in  this  way  I  have  never 
found  any  potato  equal  to  them  for  the  table. 
Keene,  N.  H.  _  S,  v.  M. 

Not  a  "Model”  Hired  Man.— I  am  a  hired 
man.  Borne  of  the  letters  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Rural  concerning  hired  men  are  ab¬ 
surd.  I  have  seen  women  who  had  to  carry 
all  the  water  Used  in  the  family  nearly  10  rods. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  much  easier  to  wash 
a  few  pieces  for  the  hired  man  and  ask  him  to 
carry  the  water.  Wheu  the  boys  are  away 
at  school,  and  the  husband  is  busy,  the  hired 
man  is  about  the  only  one  left  to  do  such  work. 

I  always  do  such  things  willingly  and  plea¬ 
santly  wheu  asked.  As  for  working  like  "J. 
W.  B. ,  ”  at  washing  dishes  and  peeling  pota¬ 
toes,  that  is  going  too  far.  Buck  a  man  eau’l 
look  natural  without  a  woman’s  dress  on. 

Greene,  loWu.  c-  c* 

"Btand  by  Your  Friends.”— The  best 
motto  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Permanent 
success  follows  the  footsteps  of  no  man  who 
ignores  it.  Let  the  good  advice  given  by  J. 
g.  Woodward,  in  January  8  number,  to  farm¬ 
ers  be  often  repeated,  as  only  by  heeding  aud 
religiously  holding  to  that  motto  cau  they  hope 
to  put  down  the  various  frauds  thut  war 
against  the  farmer’s  interest.  s.  B. 

East  Paris,  Mich. 

Last  spring  I  planted  several  kinds  of  peas 
side  by  side.  On  my  soil  the  Alaska  proved  to 
be  the  poorest — almost  worthless.  The  l  rinco 
of  Wales  gave  an  abundance  of  large,  well- 
filled  pods.  The  jieas  when  cooked  were  ten¬ 
der  aud  delicious.  For  yield  and  quality  they 
wore  superior  to  all  others  I  have  ever  grown. 

Bramton,  Vt.  L-  H- 

3ntmsi’l  Societies. 

N.  Y.  STATE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

THE  FIRST  ONE  EVER  HELD  BY  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT,  CONCLUDED.) 


I  like  the  articles  by  A.  B.  Allen  on  horses. 
How  to  breed  a  good  horse  is  the  all-impor- 


The  evening  session  was  crowded  till  there 
was  not  standing  room.  In  a  discussion  brought 
out  by  the  question,  "What  fertilizers  will  pay 
us  best  for  the  money  they  cost?”  J.  B.  \V  id- 
ward  said  that,  while  he  was  a  great  believer 
in  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  lie  still 
thought  that  the  fertilizing  elements  obtained 
in  buying  new-process,! inseed  meal,  bran,  glu¬ 
ten  meal  and  other  waste  products  now  so 
largely  exported,  were  by  far  the  best  and 
cheapest.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  buy¬ 
ing  plenty  of  such  foods  and  feeding  them  to 
his  stock  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  manure 
resulting  left  at  no  cost,  and  often  he  made  a 
good  profit  besides;  so  while  the  manure  made 
by  feeding  a  ton  of  new-process  meal  cost,  him 
nothing,  it  was  worth  at  least  10  or  moie  dol¬ 
lars. 

"Insects,  Injurious  and  Beneficial,”  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  by  Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.  We  may  bo  sure  that  any 
plant  whose  flowers  are  filled  with  nectar  or 
exhale  a  delightful  fragrance,  need  the  aid  of 
insects  to  enable  them  to  perfect  a  maximum 
yield.  Bees  aid  materially  in  producing  full 
crops  of  clover  seed  and  of  many  kinds  of 
fruit.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  bees  punc¬ 
ture  li-uit  of  any  kind.  He  said  they  did  not 
go  round  like  the  titmouse  or  woodpecker, 
puncturing  the  fruit;  but  they  go  only  to  save 
the  sweet  juice  of  such  as  are  broken  by  some 
other  cause  or  are  cracked  by  impropitious 
weather.  The  Professor  said  he  had  made 
many  experiments  in  destroying  insects  with 
Paris-green  and  other  arsenites,  and  he  au¬ 
thorized  all  his  hearers  when  anyone  said 
Paris-green  would  not  kill  the  eodliug-moth 
to  tell  him  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  found 
one-third  of  a  pound  of  “green”  ample  for  a 
kerosene  barrel  of  water. 

The  morning  session  of  the  14th  was  opened 
by  Col.  F.  I).  Curtis  with  a  talk  on  "Swine 
Breeding.”  He  thought  the  swine  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  much  more  natural  and  better  as  food 
than  the  line-bred  chunky,  fat  pigs  of  to-day. 
Ho  wants  a  hog  with  plenty  of  length  aud 
plenty  of  bone,  and  if  it  had  a  pretty  largo 


nose  it  was  pardonable  as  indicating  strength  ii 
The  hog  has  more  human  traits  than  any  other  6 
animal,  aud  when  a  man  wishes  to  know  how  s 
to  care  for  his  hogs  he  should  consider  how  he  r 
would  like  to  be  treated  under  like  circurn-  t 

stances.  A  man  enjoys  a  dry,  warm  bed,  free  e 

from  draughts  or  currents  of  air,  so  does  the  j 
hog;  men  want  a  great  variety  of  food,  so  i 
does  the  hog.  He  said  hogs  were  the  best  in-  < 

sect  killers  wo  could  keep  in  our  orchards.  < 

Mr.  Woodward  disagreed  with  the  latter 
assertion.  They  wore  eutircty  too  much  like  i 
a  man  to  be  good  insect  destroyers.  i\  hen  a  i 
man  is  sound  asleep  he  would  not  know  it  it  a 
dollar  was  dropped  within  a  foot  of  his  nose,  I 
neither  would  a  bog  when  sound  asleep  know 
when  a  wormy  fruii  dropped  close  to  its  nose. 

He  would  rather  have  one  sheep  than  four 
hogs  for  this  purpose. 

"Winter  Butter  Making”  was  the  subject  of 
a  lecture  by  Prof.  Arnold,  who  said  nice, 
fresh,  winter-made  butter  will  always  be  in 
demand  at  good  prices,  and  unless  it  costs  50 
per  cent,  more  to  manufacture  than  butter 

I -undo  in  summer,  it  will  pay  better.  In  order 
j  make  butter  in  winter  the  cows  must  be 
family  housed,  well  fed  and  not  compelled  to  I 
rink  ice  water.  It  is  impossible  for  a  cow 
xposed,  if  only  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  to 
ero  cold,  to  give  milk  that  will  make  butter  I 
t  such  a  cost  as  to  give  a  profit  or  to  make 
he  finest  quality  of  butter.  Cows  have  to  be 
ed  in  winter  anyway,  and  it  takes  but  little  I 
nore  food  and  but  little  more  labor  t,o  so  cate 
or  them  that  they  shall  produce  a  good  qual- 
ty  of  butter.  The  longer  e renin  stands  with- 
>ut  souring,  the  more  perfect  the  oxygenatiou 
md  the  higher  the  flavor  of  the  butter.  He 
^commanded  strongly  the  granular  system  of 
cashing  and  salting  butter;  it  is  less  labor.  I 
ous  aud  produces  belter  results.  His  direc¬ 
tions  were  to  churn  at  60u  F.  until  the  butter  I 
icg ins  to  float  on  the  milk,  then  add  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  cold  brine  to  15  gallons  of  cream  This 
will  cause  the  butter  to  separate  quickly  and 
form  m  grains  and  float  on  top  of  the  I 
milk,  which  can  then  be  drawn  entirely  off. 
Water  at  55°  should  then  ho  put  in,  and  the 
churn  should  lie  agitated  a  little  and  the  I 
water  drawn  off.  Repeat  this  until  the  I 
milk  is  all  washed  out  and  the  water  runs  off 
clear.  Now,  put  in  saturated  brine,  at  60°, 
enough  to  float  all  the  butter;  let  it  remain  for 
half  an  hour,  giving  the  churn  u  turn  every 
few  moments.  It  will  then  be  ready  to  take  I 
from  the  churn,  and  wheu  taken  out  will  be 
salted  at  the  rate  of  a  half  ounce  to  the  pound 
aud  be  as  good  as  it  cun  be  made.  As  soon  as 
taken  out  it  can  be  packed,  taking  care  while 
packing,  to  keep  the  center  of  the  butter  a 
little  the  highest.  If  more  salt  is  desired  it 
should  be  added  before  the  butter  is  taken 
from  the  churn.  But  salt  does  not  preserve 
butter  and  the  quantity  is  only  a  matter  of 

taste.  v  H 

J.  K.  Brown,  Dairy  Commissioner,  gave  a 
history  of  what  he  is  doing  to  suppress  bogus 
butter.  He  said  prosecution  aud  conviction 
are  much  easier  and  surer  since  the  passage  of 
the  United  States  law.  He  takes  the  ground 
that  oleomargarine,  no  matter  how  well  or 
cleanly  made,  is  not  wholesome  as  food,  and 
claims  this  is  substantiated  by  all  the  best 
physiologists.  Whenever  the  question  comes 
up  in  cither  State  or  National  Legislature, it  is 
always  referred  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Public  Health.  This  of  itself  is  suspicious, 
but  since  the  last  Commission  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  after  the  most  careful  examination, 
reported  it  unwholesome  the  oleo  men  have 
never  dared  to  challenge  the  report. 

Mi-s.  Taylor  of  Niagara  read  a  very  flue 
essay  on  "Home  and  How  to  Make  it  1  'leas- 
uut;”  but  no  report  of  It  could  do  it  justice. 
It  was  the  gem  of  the  institute. 

Owing  to  a  snow  blockade  in  Canada,  Prof. 
Rotierts  did  not  reach  the  city  until  after  the 
final  adjournment,  which  was  a  groat  disap¬ 
pointment  to  all.  All  in  all  this  was  a  grand 
success  and  demonstrates  the  fact  that  New 
York  farmers  are  alive  and  ready  to  grasp  all 
the  knowledge  within  their  reach  aud  I  hope 
the  State  Society  may  defer  to  their  wishes 
aud  hold  an  institute  each  winter  in  each 
county  of  the  State.  _ w- 


indigo.  All  his  plants  are  hardy  aud  they 
flower  perpetually.  His  strawberries  occa* 
sionully  grow  on  trees  and  are  as  big  as  cocoa- 
nuts.  His  apples,  peaches  and  pears  are  not 
to  lie  outdone,  for  he  will  show  them  to  you 
equal  to  good-sized  cantaloupes.  He  has  as¬ 
paragus  seed  that  will  produce  a  crop  in  three 
mouths  from  the  time  or  sowing,  aud  grape 
cuttings  that  will  do  the  same  thing  und  pro¬ 
duce  imit  of  a  size  that  would  ha  ve  made  our 
.Jewish  forefathers  blush  with  shame  at  the 
meagre  bunches  that  they  carried  between 
them  from  the  brook  of  Eschol 

A  bevy  of  these  scamps  plant  themselves 
nearly  every  season  in  April  or  May  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities,  usually  in 
some  prominent  place.  They  hang  their  ban¬ 
ners  on  the  walls,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
draw  hundreds  of  the  sharp  business  men  into 
their  nets.  Their  first  start  is  usually  in  New 
Orleans  in  February,  and  from  there  they 
work  northward,  usually  devoting  eight  or 
ton  days  to  each  large  town.  They  have  again 
und  i  gain  been  routed  from  New  \  ork  by  ex¬ 
posure  iu  the  press,  but  in  a  year  or  two  they 
are  back  again.  They  well  kuovv  that  they 
cannot  well  be  locked  up  for  plying  their  ne¬ 
farious  trade, as  it  would  take  months  or  yeais 
to  prone  that  their  representations  were  false. 
Their  profits  when  they  sell  are  immense.  The 
common  prairie  roses  costing  §8  per  hundred, 
are  sold  as  '"Blue”  Moss  Roses  at  ?*>  apiece. 
Gladioli  or  tuberoses  costing  $2  per  100  are 
sold  as  "Blue”  and  "Scarlet**  at  81  and  $2 
each, according  to  the  gullibility  of  the  victims. 
Branches  of  the  same  clique  peddle  from  door 
to  door.  In  fact,  only  lust  spring  one  of  these 
enterprising  gentlemen  presented  to  me  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  “scarlet”  tuberose  one  morning  be¬ 
fore.  I  had  breakfast.  He  left,  aud  that  quick¬ 
ly,  but  he  had  the  consummate  impudence  to 
go  to  one  of  my  near  neigh borsfand  tell  him 
that  l  bad  bought  a  dozen  of  the  “scarlet” 
tuberoses  from  him,  and  my  unfortunate  friend 
fell  into  the  trap.  But  he  does  not  like  to  have 
any  allusion  made  to  tuberoses  since!  The  ig¬ 
norance  displayed  by  intelligent  men  and 
women  in  matters  horticultural  is  perfectly 
wonderful.  For  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  an  old  gentleman  who  gets  up  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  decent  farmer  who  plants  himself  at 
the  different  ferries  leading  into  New  York, 
and  reaps  a  rich  harvest  during  the  mouths 
of  April  anti  May  by  selling  the  common  cat 
brier  (which  he  digs  from  the  hedge-rows,)  as 
the  most  approved  new  roses,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  has  always  a  lot  of  thorough,  triangu¬ 
lar  branches  of  the  sweet  guru  tree  (Liquid- 
amber  styruclllua),  which  lie  sells  as  the  "Al_ 
ligator  Plant,”  whatever  that  may  he.  It  is 
reported  that  his  sales  average  him  8100  a 
week  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Of  course,  his 
wares  are  not  only  worthless,  hut  worse 
than  worthless,  because  if  they  unfortunately 
grow  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  have  a 
cut,  brier  or  a  sweet  gum-tree  ns  a  floral  orna- 
* ment.  Readers  of  the  Rural  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  all  such  itinerant  vendors  of  gar¬ 
den  products,  be  they  seeds  or  plants.  Rest 
assured  that  if  the  hundreds  of  well  known 
nurserymen,  seedsmen  and  florists  have  not 
these  wonderful  novelties  to  offer,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  cau  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
,  these  ignorant  and  irresponsible  verniers. 

;  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 
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THE  ITINERANT  PLANT  AND  SEED 
PEDDLER. 

PETER  HENDERSON. 

About  these  days  look  out  for  him.  As  the 
sun  comes  to  be  higher  in  the  heavens  ho  be¬ 
gins  to  ply  his  trade.  Beginning  away  down 
South,  as  the  sun  advances  ho  gradually 
works  northward  until,  before  he  dispenses  his 
favors  in  Canada,  it  is  well  on  iu  May.  The 
seed  and  plant  peddler  is  gorgeously  arrayed 
with  pictures.  His  representations  of  his 
new  (?)  tuberoses  are  as  scarlet  as  a  flamingo, 
and  his  roses,  duhlias  aud  gladioli  us  blue  us 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SEED  SHOP. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

Commissioner  Column  opposed  to  it;  morn 
care  of  tote;  pressure  for  employment ;  or¬ 
iginal  intention  of  Congress;  wrong  seeds 
distributed  at  wrong  seasons;  farmers 
themselves  must  stop  it. 

In  October  lust,  when  in  Washington,  1  vis¬ 
ited  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  went 
through  the  rooms  where  seeds  are  stored  and 
put  up  for  mailing.  Commissioner  Column 
asked  me  as  to  how  farmers  in  general  looked 
upon  the  Department  and  its  work,  and  I  told 
him  frankly  that  the  seed  distribution  was  se¬ 
verely  criticised.  I  cannot  recall  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  exact  language,  but  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  .he  would  be  as  glad  as  any¬ 
one  to  have  it  discontinued.  The  present 
chief  of  this  bureau,  Mr,  King,  is  not  only  a 
gentleman  of  character,  but  also  one  who  un 
derstauds  his  business,  and  he  has  introduced 
many  reforms.  All  the  seeds  arc  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  tested,  and  such  arrangements 
have  boon  made  for  storing  aud  caring  for 
them  as  to  Insure  their  vitality.  Everything 
connected  with  the  work  is  done  iu  the  build¬ 
ing— making  and  filling  the  packets,  mailing, 
etc.,  and  this  is  done  iu  order  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  as  many  persons  us  possible.  I  was 
told  by  Mr.  King  that  the  pressure  for  em¬ 
ployment  was  tremendous,  and  that  after  gL 
ing  work  to  everyone  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  employ,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  scores  of 
applicants,  many  of  whom  were  so  needy  that 
it  seemed  cruel  to  do  so. 

Grautiug  that  good  seeds  which  will  grow, 
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arc  to  be  sent  out  iu  tbe  future,  does  not  abate 
in  the  least  degree  the  objections  which  I 
would  urge  against  the  seed  bureau.  The  or¬ 
iginal  idea  of  the  act  of  Congress  was.  no 
doubt,  a  good  one,  and  related  to  the  testing 
and  introducing  of  new  varieties  of  grain  and 
vegetables  which  might  prove  profitable  in 
this  country.  If  this  was  done,  and  then 
when  the  value  of  some  new  variety  was  es¬ 
tablished.  It  was  distributed  intelligently, 
good  might  come  of  it;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  commonest  kinds  of  grains  and  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  sent  out.  I  object  to  it  also 
because  of  the  method  of  distribution.  No 
ouo  is  asked  what  he  wants,  but  a  lot  of  seeds 
is  sent  out,  often  a  mouth  or  two  after  the 
proper  time  cf  planting,  and  I  doubt  if  one 
package  in  10  is  ever  planted  at  all.  I  have 
received  at  different  times  hundreds  of  pack¬ 
ages  of  seeds  from  Washington  weeks  after 
they  should  have  been  planted,  and  of  varie¬ 
ties  that  I  would  not  plant  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  Government  should  start  a 
shoe  shop  aud  send  out  half  the  boots  and 
shoes  made  on  No1 12  lasts,  it  would  be  about 
on  a  par  with  the  present  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  seed. 

The  question  is,  how  are  we  to  remedy  this 
evil?  The  politicians  will  favor  it,  for  they 
have  an  idea  that  they  are  conferring  a  great 
favor  on  the  “hard-fisted"  fanner  and  making 
themselves  “solid"  with  him.  The  demand 
for  its  abolition  must  come  from  the  farmers 
themselves,  and  possibly  the  best  way  would 
be  to  get  up  a  form  of  petition  to  Congress  to 
have  it  discontinued,  and  circulate  it  for 
signature-.  I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of 
intelligent  farmers  would  sign  it. 

Butler  Co. ,  Ohio. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead, Mass.— 
A  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  aud  as  trust¬ 
worthy  in  its  lists  and  commendations  as  any 
we  know  of.  Mr.  G.  has  the  advantage  of 
many  seedsmen  in  having  seed  farms  of  his 
own  and  in  being  himself  a  practical  farmer 
and  gardener.  Among  the  novelties  the  “All 
Seasons’*  Cabbage  may  be  mentioned,  which  is 
roundly  praised  by  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country.  It,  seems  to  he  a  real  novelty  and  a 
first-rate  acquisition.  The  “  Delicious"  Pea 
is  auother  novelty,  of  which  Mr.  G.  sent  us 
last  season  a  trial  quantity  of  seed,  as  we  as¬ 
sume  from  his  disruption,  though  it  was  not 
then  named.  It  is  of  the  branching  habit  of 
AbundauCe  and  Everbearing.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  the  best  quality,  which  through  au  accident 
we  were  unable  to  test.  Mr.  Gregory  consid¬ 
ers  the  Learning  Corn  the  best  for  the  silo. 
This  catalogue  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  apply  for  it. 

Isaac  F.  TILLING  hast,  La  Plume,  Pa.— 
Illustrated  catalogue,  with  several  colored 
pictures,  of  seeds  of  all  kinds.  Puget  Sound 
Cabbage  seed  is  made  a  specialty.  We  don’t 
understand  why  this  seed  is  more  valuable 
than  seed  grown  elsewhere.  The  Charles 
Downing  Potato  is  announced  for  sale.  We 
have  tried  it  two  years  in  succession,  and  find 
that  it  resembles  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  iu 
every  way  except  that  it  is  rather  earlier. 
The  quality  is  first-rate.  The  yield  in  our  rich 
test  soil  was  at  the  rate  of  428.50  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

W.  Atlek  Burpee  &  Co.,  475  and  477  N. 
5th  St,..  Philadelphia,  Pa.— This  firm  is  looked 
upon  as  being  one  of  the  most  enterprising  in 
this  country,  and  their  catalogue  shows  it. 
There  are  120  pages,  all  illustrated,  and  three 
colored  plates  showing  lettuce,  beets,  beaus, 
muskmelons,  peppers,  radishes  and  various 
flowers,  all  of  new  strains.  This  firm  has  re¬ 
cently  made  a  stirringly  new  departure  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  branch  house  in  England,  183 
Camion  St.,  London,  E.  C.,  where  a  supply  of 
such  American  seeds  as  there  is  a  demand  lor 
in  Europe,  will  be  offered  for  sale.  The 
catalogue  is  one  that  will  interest  all  farmers 
and  gardeners. 

G.  H.  &  «J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.— A  trade  list  of  the  Earhart  and  Car¬ 
man  Raspberries.  As  judged  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  its  behavior  last  season  (a  very  fa¬ 
vorable  one)  the  former  is  a  real  acquisition 
whether  considered  as  an  everbearing  black¬ 
cap  or  not.  As  to  the  Carman  Blackcap,  hav¬ 
ing  once  expressed  our  opinion,  we  prefer  to 
hear  from  others,  or,  at  least,  to  watch  it 
through  a  less  favorable  season,  before  further 
commending  it,  to  our  readers. 

William  Bkukkut,  47  Federal  St.,  Alleghe¬ 
ny  City,  Pa. — A  neat,,  plain,  handsomely  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants  with  a 
well  executed  colored  plate  of  Victoria  As 
ters.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  selections 
whether  of  new  or  old  kinds,  are  of  the  best, 
It  mentions  the  White  Elephant  and  Late 
Beauty  of  Hebrou  as  tbe  same,  a  fact  v»  kich 


the  Rural  was  the  first  to  state.  This  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  Rural  sub¬ 
scribers  who  apply  for  it. 

Best  Incubator  on  Earth.  Catalogue 
from  the  Andrews  Hatcher  Co..  Elmira,  N. 
Y.— This  concern*  is  well  established.  The 
company  seem  determined  to  wiu  public  favor 
by  doing  a  straightforward  business.  The 
proofs  upon  which  the  incubator’s  title  is  based 
are  well  given  in  the  catalogue.  All  who 
think  of  buying  such  a  machine  should  send 
for  it.  Every  year  we  receive  hundreds  of 
letters  asking  us  to  name  the  best  incubator. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
to  do.  We  have  not  tried  all,  and,  as  with 
everything  else,  what  would  suit  one  might 
not  suit  another.  Those  who  are  seeking  for 
the  best  should  not  neglect  to  send  for  this 
pamphlet. 

Hemmtnoway's  London-Purple  Co.,  90 
Water  St.,  New  York.— A  circular  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  Loudon  Purple  over 
Paris-green  for  killing  potato  beetles,  canker- 
worms,  etc.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was 
the  first  of  the  farm  press  to  use  London-pur¬ 
ple.  It  is  about  half  the  weight  of  Paris- 
green,  so  that  a  given  quantity  will  cover 
more  space,  while  the  price  is  but  one-third. 
It.  is  fully  as  effective  in  killing  potato  beetles, 
adheres  to  the  leaf  better  whether  used  with 
plaster  or  in  water.  Those  who  use  the  Lon¬ 
don-purple  should  be  careful  not  to  use  it  too 
strong— one  part  of  the  Purple  to  90  of  plas¬ 
ter.  With  water  it  is  best  to  make  a  paste  of 
the  Purple,  allowing  three  gallons  of  water  to 
one  ounce  of  the  Purple.  Agents  are  desired 
everywhere. 

Channel  Can  Creamery.  Pamphlet  from 
Wm.  E.  Lincoln  Co.,  Warren,  Mass.,  and  Lon¬ 
don,  Ontario.— Dairymen  ought  to  read  this 
pamphlet.  Many  reasons  are  given  to  show 
that  the  patent  channel  can  is  tne  best  on  the 
market.  The  main  points  claimed  are  econ¬ 
omy  of  labor  and  a  more  perfect  cooling  of  the 
milk  than  can  be  secured  by  other  methods.  It 
is  also  claimed  that,  less  ice  will  be  required. 
The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  pamphlet. 

Peruheron  Stallions  and  Mares.- — 4  at- 
alogue  From  W.  F.  Walters  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.— This  is  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  n  stock 
catalogue.  It  is  filled  with  well  executed  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  horses  offered  for  sale.  This 
stock,  which  includes  some  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed,  will  be  sold  at  auotioif 
March  10  at  St.  Mary’s,  Govanstown,  Md. 

Chicken  Marker. — This  is  a  little  imple¬ 
ment  invented  by  W.  H.  Wigmore,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pu. — It  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket.  The  chicken  is  marked  by  having  a 
little  hole  punched  in  the  web  of  its  foot. 
Some  mark  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  where  several  flocks  are  kept 
iu  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

R.  &  J.  Farquuau&  Co.,  19 S.  Market  St., 
Boston,  Mass. — An  excellent  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  ((.H)  pages)  with  many  interesting  data 
and  cultural  directions,  and  the  best  of  the 
novel! ics  of  the  season.  Seeds  of  all  kinds, 
fertilizers,  insecticides,  bellows  and  garden 
implements  term  the  bulk  of  the  catalogue. 
It  will  be  sent  to  all  Rural  applicants  with¬ 
out  charge, 

Alfred  Brldoeman,  No  37  East  19th  St., 
New  York.— A  plain,  conveniently  arranged 
catalogue  of  60  pages,  with  well-selected  lists. 
This  house  was  established  in  1824  and  is 
among  the  most  trustworthy  m  the  country. 
There  are  no  overdrawn  descriptions;  no  in¬ 
tensely  colored  plates.  The  engravings  are 
well-executed  wood-cuts,  nearly  200  iu  num¬ 
ber.  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to 
our  readers  to  whom  it  will  be  sent  ou  appli¬ 
cation. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  219  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds, 
et<.,— 88  pages,  free  to  all  applicants.  Sixteen 
pages  are  devoted  to  novelties  or  to  varieties 
of  recent  introduction.  A  new  sweet  coru 
named  “The  Honey,"  a  inuskmelon  named 
“The  Princess;”  a  new  potato  named  “The 
Crown  Jewell"  seem,  if  judged  by  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  worthy  of  trial. 

The  Pingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.— The  New  Guide  to  Rose  Cul¬ 
ture,  for  teST,  being  an  illustrated  catalogue 
of  roses  as  a  specialty  and  a  general  collection 
of  hardy  shrubs,  vines,  gladioli,  hardy  bulbs 
and.  Anally,  a  collection  of  flower  seeds.  The 
colored  pictures  show  the  following  roses: 
Queen’s  Scarlet,  Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo, 
Comtesse  de  Frigneuse,  the  Bride,  Madam 
Jeau  Sisley,  Gabrielle  Brevet  aud  American 
Beauty.  The  catalogue  is  full  of  special  lists 
at  reduced  prices.  All  who  love  roses  should 
seud  for  it. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.—  Several  circulars,  price  lists,  and  colored 
illustrations  or  small  fruits,  pears,  apples, 
peaches,  etc.  The  lists  are  well  selected  by  ex¬ 
perienced  and  trusty  men.  A  showy  colored 
portrait  of  the  new  “Jessie"  Strawberry.  The 
list  of  grapes  is  one  settled  upon  after  careful 


THE  SEVEN  CUTICURA  BOYS. 


These  se  -en  beaut  Iful  boys  owe  their  beauty  of  skin, 
luxuriance  of  hair,  purity  of  blood,  and  freedom  from 
hereditary  taint  or  humors  to  the  celebrated  Ccticcra 
Rkmkdies. 

Thousands  of  children  arc  born  Into  the  world  every 
day  with  some  eczematous  affection,  such  as  milk 
crust,  seal!  head,  scurf  or  dandruff,  sure  to  develop 
Into  an  agonizing  eczema,  the  Itching,  burning,  aud 
disfiguration  of  which  make  life  a  prolonged  torture 
unless  properly  treated. 

A  warm  bath  with  CrnccRA  So.vt*.  an  exquisite  Skin 
Reautifler,  anti  a  single  application  of  CCTteriiA.  the 
Great  Skin  Cure,  with  a  little  CimctsA  Resolvent, 
the  New  Blood  Purifier.  Is  often  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  point  to  a  speedy  and  per 
manent  cure. 

Your  most  valuable  CtmcrttA  P.emkoies  have  done 
my  child  so  much  good  that  I  feel  like  saying  this  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  skin  dis¬ 
ease.  My  Uttle  girl  was  troubled  with  Eczema,  and  I 
tried  several  doctors  and  medicines,  but  did  not  do  her 
any  goes!  until  I  used  the  Conceits  Ur.  it  spies,  which 
speedily  cured  her.  for  which  I  owe  you  many  thanks 
aud  many  nights  of  rest. 

ANTON  BOSSMIER,  F.  Ilnburgh.  lnd. 

Sold  everywhere.  I  Vice.  Ccticcra,  fiOc.t  Soap.  2.1c.; 
Resolvent.  $l  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

ITT*  Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages, 
so  illustrations,  and  (flu  testimonials. 

D  A  D  V’C  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
D  AD  V  O  by  Ctticcra  Mrdicated  Soap. 


trials  of  most  of  the  varieties  offered  for 
sale. 

Taber  Organ  Co.— Catalogue  from  Tbe 
Taber  Organ  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.— This 
pamphlet  is  full  of  interesting  and  practical 
information.  It  is  a  neat  and  attractive  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  will  be  sure  to  please  all  who 
send  for  it. 

H.  H.  Bkrgkr  &  Co.,  317  Washington  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.— A  catalogue  of  rare 
Japanese  fruits,  ornamental  trees,  plants  aud 
bulbs.  The  plants  are  guaranteed  true  to 
name.  The  catalogue  is  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing. 

Frank  Ford  &  Sons,  Ravenna,  Ohio.— A 
catalogue  of  seeds,  a  first-rate  list  of  potatoes 
classified  according  to  their  seasonsof  matur¬ 
ing,  all  the  new  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc. 

F.  E.  McAllister.  22  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.— 
Market  Gardeners’  Seed- list,  comprising  the 
newest  aud  best  sorts.  Free. 

C.  H.  Perkins,  Moorestown,  Burlington 
Co..  N.  J.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  small 
and  large  fruits. 

H.  WATERER,  56  N.  38th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— A  circular  of  new  chrysanthemums. 

Cole  &  Bros.,  Pella,  Iowa. — An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  seeds.  Free. 

pi.sccUancou.s 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  is  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  cov¬ 
ering  all  departments  of  Gardening , 
Fruit-Growing ,  Market  Gardening ,  Land- 
sea  pe-Ga rden i ng ,  Floric ultxire,  G ree n ho  use. 
Conservatory ,  Window  Gardening,  W  omen 
in  Horticulture,  etc.  For  amateurs  and  prac¬ 
tical  gardeners  and  fruit  growers..  Experi¬ 
ment  Gardens  on  Houghton  Farm.  Send  for 
free  specimen  to  E.  H.  LIBBY,  Publisher ,  4< 
Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  Price  reducedlto  St  a  year.  * 


Our  oldest  child,  now  six  years  of  age*  when  an  In¬ 
fant  six  months  old.  was  attacked  with  a  virulent, 
malignant  skin  disease.  All  ordinary  remedies  fail¬ 
ing,  we  called  our  Tamlly  physician,  who  attempted- 
to  cure  it:  but  it  spread  with  almost  Incredible  rapid¬ 
ity.  until  the  lower  portion  of  the  little  fellow's  per¬ 
son:  from  the  middle  of  his  back  down  to  his  knees, 
was  one  solid  rash,  ugly,  painful,  blotched  and  ma¬ 
licious,  We  had  no  rest  at  night,  no  peace  by  day. 
Finally  we  were  advised  to  try  the  CPTtCCRA  Remed¬ 
ies.  The  effect  was  simply  marvellous.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  a  complete  cure  w»s  wrought,  leaving  the 
little  fellow’s  person  as  white  and  healthy  as  though 
he  had  never  been  attacked.  In  my  opinion,  your 
valuable  remedies  saved  his  life,  and  to-day  he  Is 
a  strong,  healthy  child,  perfectly  well.no  repetion  of 
the  disease  having  ever  occurred. 

GEO.  B.  SMITH, 

Att’y  at  Law-  and  Ex-Pros.  Att’y,  Ashland, O. 

Reference:  J.  G.  Weist,  Druggist,  Ashland.  O. 


One  year  ago  the  UuncTRA  and  Soap  cured  a  Uttle 
girl  In  our  house  of  the  worst  sore  head  we  ever  saw. 
and  the  Resolvent  and  Crntnu  are  now  curing  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  sore  leg.  while  the  physicians 
are  trying  to  have  It  amputated.  It  will  save  Ills  leg. 

S.  B.  SMITH  &  BRO..  Covington.  Ky. 


CcTicfRA  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beattflers  and  blood  purifiers. 


ni  aa  PLES.  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 
rl  flfl  vented  by  CiTICURA.  Medicated  Soat. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN  OVER-VALUED  FERTILIZING  MIXTURE. 

J.  G.  B.,  Ashtabula ,  Ohio— Tbe  following, 
in  substance,  is  going  tbe  rounds  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press:  “Take  800  pounds  of  unleaebed 
ashes,  mixed  with  100  pounds  of  ground  bone 
in  a  heap,  kept  moist,  to  which  is  added  one 
bushel  of  fresh- burned  lime, ^hoveled  over  and 
mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  plaster. 
If  bone  is  raw,  such  a  mixture  will  contain 
four  pounds  nitrogen.  50  pounds  phosphate  of 
lime  aud  10  pounds  of  potash  (worth  *4.50  per 
100  pounds).  Is  the  above  mixture  worth  as 
much  as  this?  Does  it  contain  all  that  plants 
need?  Is  it  a  complete  manure?  I  can  buy 
wood  ashes  for  10  cents  per  bushel  and  bone 
for  *38  per  ton.  Docs  the  Rural  recommend 
such  a  mixture  as  a  profitable  one?  W  bat 
is  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  ordinarily  dry 
ashes? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  G.  C.  CALDWELL. 

The  quantities  above  given  of  the  three 
important  plant  nutrients  said  to  be  contained 
in  the  mixture  described,  arc  about  correct, 
but  tbe  value  assigned  to  the  product  is  simply 
absurd.  At  the  rate  of  $4.50  per  100  pounds, 
the  value  per  ton  would  be  $90.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  contained  in  100  pounds  of 
the  mixture,  and  of  about  tbe  same  degree  of 
solubility,  aud,  therefore,  of  about  the  same 
value  for  producing  crops,  could  be  bought  at 
retail  in  tbe  fertilizer  markets  for  about  58 
cents.  It  would  be  an  immensely  profitable 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 


world  have  carefully  studied  smut,  yet  mauy 
important  questions  bearing  on  its  cause  and 
development  remain  unsolved.  It  is  a  little- 
understood  plant.  Decidedly^yes. 

ENZOOTIC  OPHTHALMIA  IN  SHEEP. 

J.  Ii.  B.,  Foiclcrriilc,  Mich. — Wliat  ails  my 
sheep?  Their  eyes  become  inflamed,  and,  as 
the  disease  progresses,  a  white  film  Corel’s  the 
eyes  until  they  become  blind  iu  about  10  days, 
leaving  the  eyes  of  a  pinkish  tinge,  l  have 
doctored  for  inflammation  without  success. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  probably  enzootic  oph¬ 
thalmia,  which  occasionally  occurs  as  an  epi¬ 
demic  among  sheep.  Foul, 'close  stables  may 
ulso  favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Clive  each  sheep  three  to  six  ounces  (according 
to  size  and  condition)  of  Glauber  salts  and  night 
and  morning  dram  doses  of  niter.  Fasten  a 
soft  bundAge  over  the  eyes  and  keep  it  mois¬ 
tened  with  the  following  solution;  Nitrate  of 
silver,  one-half  dram:  sulphate  of  morphia, 
teu  grains;  water,  one  pint.  Also  carefully 
paint  the  eyeball  daily,  using  a  small  camel’s- 
hair  brush.  Coutiue  the  sick  animals  in  a  dark¬ 
ened,  dry  stable  and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible 
on  a  laxative  diet — scalded  bran,  or  oats, roots, 
potatoes,  linseed  rneal,  etc. 

■/.  W.  T.,  Staunton,  Va. — My  mare  was 
blistered  on  eacit  side  some  years  ego.  The 
hail’ hasn’t  grown  in  the  places  since.  What 
can  be  done  to  make  it  grow? 

Ans. — The  hair  follicles  were  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  by  too  severe  blistering  or  want  of 
proper  cave  afterward,  ill  which  case  there  is 
no  remedy,  except,  perhaps,  by  skin  grafting, 
an  operation  requiring  the  skill  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  surgeon. 

./.  .S'.  D.,  Black  Earth,  Wis,— The  Well’s 
Rustless  pipe  eau  be  obtained  front  Well’s 
Rustless  Irou  Co.,  7  and  9  ClilT  St.,  New  York. 


owiug  to  the  low  prices  for  their  products, 
which,  added  to  an  almost  entire  failure  of 
crops,  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  balance  ac¬ 
counts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  average 
Kansas  farmer  is  not  easily  discouraged.  Ho 
has  scon  the  festive  grasshopper  regale  him¬ 
self  and  friends  on  his  wheat  and  coni’,  he 
has  been  entertained  l*y  the  sweet-scented 
chinch- bug  v  bile  cutting  corn,  but  he  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  get  up  and  I  ry  it  again,  hoping 
to  do  better  next  time.  A  great  many  of  us 
at  present  have  a  number  of  half-grown  hogs 
on  hand,  aud  in  order  to  realize  on  them  must 
buy  49-cent  coni  to  feed  them,  and  then  sell 
them  for  from  three  to  four  cents  per  pound. 
Whether  this  will  pay  or  not  ut  this  time  of 
the  year  remains  to  be  seen;  blit,  like  many 
other  things  farmers  do,  it  has  to  be  done  to 
save  what  we  have.  Cattle  are  wintering 
well;  thus  tar  a  very  small  percentage  have 
died;  some  herds  of  200  and  IK  Ml  have  not  lost 
any  yet,  aud  iu  spite  of  the  long,  dry  spell 
which  dried  up  the  prairie  grass  so  early,  cat¬ 
tle  came  off  the  pastures  iu  good  condition 
and  seem  to  havestood  the  cold  weather  better 
than  usual.  We  have  had  no  blizzards  as  yet, 
aud  ha  ve  only  had  about  three  inches  of  light 
suow,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  This 
county  is  securing  its  share  of  the  railroad 
boom  iu  this  State.  The  Chicago,  Hock  Is 
land  aud  Pacific  is  buildiug  a  southwestern 
branch  through  this  State;  it  crosses  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  at  this  point,  which  is  a  very 
high  altitude.  Water  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  bqt  there  is  plenty  of  wind  power  to 
raise  it  aud  nobody  complains.  The  water  is 
excellent;  none  better  iu  the  wide  world.  Fat 
cows  are  worth  at  present  $2.25  per  cwt.  on 
foot;  hogs,  $4:  hay,  $0  per  tou;  oats,  3o  cents 
per  bushel;  potatoes,  50  cents;  soft  coal,  *7 
per  ton:  wood,  $3.50  per  cord.  Whiskey, 
none  to  be  had.  j.  r. 

Sew  Vorb. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  Jauuary  25. — The  offer¬ 
ings  iu  butter  are  light  aud  trade  rather  dull. 
The  demands  for  choice  are  steady  and  strong, 
but  most  that  is  offered  is  stable  butter  and 
not  of  an  extra  quality.  Roll  butter  lias 
fallou  off  aud  the  demand  is  much  greater 
than  the  supply.  It  will  meet  a  good  sulo  if 
brought  in  ut  once,  aud  if  of  good  quality. 
Prices  ruuge  from  21  to  2(1  cents.  The  bulk 
sells  ut  22  to  24  cents,  and  25  and  2il  cents 
for  strictly  fancy.  About  100  packages  were 
received  here  last  week.  The  market  will  re¬ 
main  steudy.  'there  is  little  new  iu  cheese, 
sales  being  steady  at  13  and  14  cents  for  cream 
and  1 1  cents  for  skims.  There  is  no  hop  mar¬ 
ket,  and  no  sales  are  reported  this  week. 

ft.  i. 


animals  will  not  drink  sufficient  ice-cold  water 
to  supply  their  wants.  This  waut  of  water  is 
one  reason  for  the  common  emaciation  of 
farm  animals  in  this  season.  Flesh  contains 
75  per  cent.,  of  water,  and  unless  the  water  is 
supplied  the  growth  cannot  be  made,  and  food 
is  wasted.  It  pays  to  warm  the  water  for  all 
farm  animals  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  70 
or  75  degrees,  and  thus  not  only  avoid  the 
chilling  effect  upon  the  stomach  of  taking  in 
ice-cold  water,  but  encourage  the  animals  to 
drink  us  much  as  they  may  need.  This  pre¬ 
caution  is  specially  needed  in  the  whiter 
dairy.,......, . . . 

Among  maples,  says  L,  W.  Russell  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Mass,  llort.  Society,  the  Rock 
or  Sugar  Maple  is  the  best.  It  is  n  handsome 
tree  from  the  start. — stately  and  well  balanced 
in  maturity.  Its  foliage  is  deep  and  cooling 
in  summer,  and  gorgeous  us  the  sunset  clouds 
in  autumn.  It  will  bear  more  mutilation  and 
ill-usage,  and  still  thrive,  than  almost  any 
Other  tree.  As  a  wayside  tree  in  exposed  sit¬ 
uations  it,  lias  no  superior.  As  a  pastui  e  shade 
for  cattle  it.  is  one  of  the  best  of  trees.  It 
would  give  comfort  to  the  cattle  aud  please 
the  eye  by  its  beauty . 

The  lied.  Maple,  also  known  as  the  Swamp 
and  improperly  as  the  White  Maple,  is  too 
little  esteemed  for  ornament  aud  shade.  Al¬ 
ternating  with  Rock  Maples,  they  form  to¬ 
gether  a  far  more  attractive  row  for  the  road¬ 
side  than  either  alone.  This  arrangement 
breaks  up  the  monotony  and  stiffness  of  a  row 
of  one  kind  only,  and  gives,  especially  iu  Oc¬ 
tober,  that  iniugliug  of  gorgeous  colors,  of 
mellow  tints  aud  shades,  so  characteristic  of 
the  autumn  foliage  of  these  trees . 

Mr.  Russki.i.  further  remarked  that  there 
is  nothing  about  the  old  home,  not  even  the 
well  sweep  aud  the  bucket,  which  more  en¬ 
dears  it  to  the  boys,  win  u  grown  to  manhood, 
than  the  trees  which  they  helped  to  plant.  He 
deplores  the  exodus  of  young  men  from  the 
New  England  homesteads  to  the  West  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  would  keep 
them,  we  must  make  them  love  the  land  of 
their  birth,  and  one  factor  iu  this  work  is  to 
attach  them  to  the  soil  through  the  practice  of 
tree-planting . . . . . . 

The  Orchard  aud  Garden  says  that  Japan 
Chestnuts  are  neither  as  “brittle,  tender  nor 
sweet  as  our  native  chestnuts.”  And  this  is 
true  of  the  Japan  seedlings  thus  far  fruited,  so 
fur  ns  we  know.  Bu t  we  ha  ve  ea teu  Japan  chest¬ 
nuts  raised  within  40  miles  of  N.  Y.,  that 
were  as  good  in  quality  as  our  American 
chestnuts,  And  it  is  such  trees  that  should  be 
selected  for  propagation.  \Vre  look  foru  vari¬ 
ety  of  Japan  Chestnut,  that  while  it  shall  be 
ornamental  for  its  dwurfuess  ami  valuable 
for  early  bearing,  shall  also  give  nuts  twice  us 
large  us  the  American  of,  at  least,  fair  quulity. 

PROF.  Br on  says,  iu  the  Iowa  Register,  that 
a  large  percent,  of  Western  tree  planters  need 
not  be  told  that  wo  have  no  other  tree  equally 
rapid  iu  growth  which  has  proven  as  durable 
for  posts,  viue  stakes  and  hop  poles  as  the 
locust.  Vet  very  few  seem  aware  of  the  fact 
that  grown  intermingled  with  trees  with  heav¬ 
ier  foliage  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  borer  to  any 
serious  extent.  Prof.  Budd  has  recently  lost 
no  opportunit  y  for  advising  the  general  plant¬ 
ing  of  this  tree  for  economic  use  over  our  great 
Western  prairies.  But  plant  it  iu  alternate 
rows  with  green  ash,  box  elder,  soft  maple, 
liaril  maple,  catalpa  or  some  other  donse- 
foliaged  tree  that  will  shade  the  Stems  of  the 

locust  . . . . . 

A  whiter  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  that 
every  improvement  is  met  with  ridicule  at 
first.  He  then  returns  to  the  udvoeaoy  of 
using  four-inch  drain  tiles  for  blutiching  celery. 
Then  he  suggests  that  a  paper  be  tied  around 
each  tile  “to  check  the  excess  of  heat.  ”  Yes, 
we  judge  that  this  particular  “improvement” 
will  bo  “met  with  ridicule,”  except  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  absurd  to  merit  any  notice  what¬ 
ever . . . 

N h  hol’s  Cucumber  is  about  the  best  kind 
for  pickles  we  have  ever  tried.  The  vines  are 
strong  aud  prolific,  the  cucumbers  of  medium 

size  and  of  uniform  shape . . 

• 

Orchard  anu  Garden  impresses  it  upon 
its  renders  that  nut  growing  for  pleasure  and 
home  use  will  soon  become  popular;  while  nut 
growing  for  profit,  will  glow  into  a  mighty 
industry,  and  become  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  horticulture . . 

PROF.  Bunn,  ill  the  above  paper,  says  that 
the  pecan  has  a  wide  distribution  and  can  be 
introduced  over  wide  areas  of  our  country 
where  Nature  did  not  plant  it.  The  varieties 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  lie  finds  hardy  iu 
Iowa  where  such  apples  as  Ben  Davis  fail  to 
do  well . . . . . 

Piucs.  Lyon  calls  Whitney  No.  20  one  of  the 
best  of  crates.. . . 

The  live-stock  ranching  on  the  Western 
(Jains  is  the  most  heartless  business  on  earth. 

It  is  an  abomination  iu  the  sight  of  God,  and 
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investment  if  it  could  be  made  to  put  $4.50 
into  the  farmer’s  pocket  for  every  hundred¬ 
weight  used.  Allowing  lor  it  a  reasonable 
value,  this  mixture  is  a  good  manure.  So  far 
as  it  goes,  it  is  a  complete  manure,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  nutrients  required  by  crops,  aud 
it  is  not  expensive  at  the  rates  given  for  the 
materials  to  be  mixed  composing  it.  In  a 
bushel  of  mi  leached  ashes  of  average  quality, 
weigh’ug  about  45  pounds,  there  would  be 
about  2.2  pounds  of  potash  aud  one  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid,  costing,  if  we  charge  all  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  ashes  to  these  two  con¬ 
stituents,  a  little  less  than  three  cents  and  a 
little  less»than  four  cents  u  pound  respective¬ 
ly;  the  retail  cost  iu  the  fertilizer  markets  of 
the  same  nutrients  of  about  the  same  degree 
of  solubility  would  lie  about,  5,5  nnd  seveu 
cents;  therefore,  they  are  cheap  in  wood  ashes 
at  10  cents  u  bushel.  For  ground  bone  $38  a 
ton  is  a  fair  price,  provided  it  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  contamiug  about  21  per  cent,  of  phospho¬ 
ric  acid  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  It,  is 
claimed  that,  when  hone  is  treated  iu  the  man¬ 
ner  described  by  the  inquirer,  both  the  nitro¬ 
genous  compounds  and  the  phosphate  are 
made  more  soluble,  aud  hence  more  valuable 
for  crop-production ;  but  the  claim  is  not 
based  on  any  reliable  experimental  data.  Oc¬ 
casionally  good  results  are  reported  from  the 
use  of  the  mixture;  it,  is  worth  tryiug  where 
the  materials  cun  L>o  cheaply  procured  and  of 
guaranteed  good  quality,  and  where  complete 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used,  with  profit. 
SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  CENTRAL  VIRGINIA. 

W.  IT.  G.t  Chesterfield,  Fa, — I  have  set 
about  909  strawberry  plants,  and  will  set  out 
three  acres  to  grapes,  whatkiud  would  be  best 
to  set  out  for  the  maiu  crop,  prolificacy  aud 
hardiness  beiug  chief  considerations?  All  are 
to  be  gi-owu  for  market,  and  T  should  like 
some  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  some  of  the 
latest.  What  are  the  two  liest  varieties  of 
raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  and 
the  best  Japan  Chestnut,  jieean,  aud  Russian 
Mulberry  ? 

Ans. — Grapes:  Moore’s  Early,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Worden,  anil  Niagara,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  many  others.  We  would 
recommend  Moure’s  Early,  Concord,  and  Wor¬ 
den  for  the  main  crop.  In  raspberries,  Gregg, 
Cutlibert,  Turner,  and  Brandywine  would 
thrive,  and  probably  some  of  the  newer  sorts 
may  do  equally  well.  In  currants.  Cherry 
and  Vcrsai liaise,  and  probably  Fay’s  Prolific 
would  be  better  than  either,  but  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge  to  that  effect.  From  our 
knowledge  of  gooseberries  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  White  Bmith,  Smith’s  lmpiroved,  and 
Industry,  although  the  latter  has  not,  been 
tested  in  the  above  section,  so  far  as  we  know, 
but  it  has  the  reputation  of  standing  hot  wea¬ 
ther.  We  would  plant  the  Monster  Japan 
Chestnut.  We  would  not  plant  the  Russian 
Mulberry  anywhere  for  fruit  where  the  New 
American  and  Downing’s  Everbearing  would 
grow'. 

FOUL  SlIEATH  IN  A  COLT. 

C.  B.  .1.,  .S',  Sana  per,  N.  Ii. — My  four-year- 
old  colt  was  castrated  wheu  two  years  old. 
He  is  all  right,  except  that  his  sheath  keeps 
foul  and  bally  swollen  all  the  time.  After 
cleaning  the  thing  it  soon  become  s  foul  again, 
and  it  seems  unnaturally  warm  aud  a  trifle 
irritable;  while  the  secretions  are  unusually 
thiu.  What,  should  be  done? 

Ans. —A  personal  examination  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  tu  ascertain  tin’  cause  of  the  trouble. 

If  possible,  take  the  horse  to  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  for  examination  aud  treat¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  that  you  have  handled  the 
sheath  too  roughly  iu  cleaning.  Thu  organs 
are  frequently  severely  in  jured  by  such  rough 
handling.  If  there  is  much  inflammation  fre¬ 
quently  bathing  the  sheath  with  cold  water 
may  be  beneficial.  Very  carefully  wash  out 
theshealh  with  a  solution  of  ouc-hulf  dram 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  twenty  drops  carbolic 
acid  in  a  quurt  of  tepid  water;  aud  repeat  oc¬ 
casionally  if  the  wasli  appears  to  be  beneficial. 

SMUT, 

J.  B. ,  Morris  Cross  Road,  Pa. — 1.  What  is 
the  cause  of  smut  in  oats?  2.  Will  seed  from 
a  crop  which  is  considerably  infested  with 
smut  produce  a  smutty  crop? 

Ans.  1.— Smut  is  a  parasitic  pluut,  botani¬ 
cal  ly  known  in  (he  oat.  as  ustilago.  It  makes 
its  first  growth  from  spores — little  microscopic 
bodies  that  act  as  seeds,  Under  favorable 
circumstances  where  spores  are  on  the  seed, 
they  develop  w  hen  the  plantlet  vegetates,  and 
enter  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the  plant. 
The  spores  produce  a  multitude  of  minute, 
delicate  threads  called  mycelium,  and  u>  the 
plant  grows,  these  penetrate  the  cells  iu  every 
part  of  it,  The  smut  makes  its  first  external 
appearance  in  the  panicle  or  head,  destroying 
the  ovaries,  aud  tilling  the  space  they  should 
occupy  with  a  blackish  substance  consisting 
ofjspores.  Sornoof  the  ablest  scientists  of  the 
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4  anaila. 

Manchester,  N.  S.— The  potato  crop  very 
light,  but  quality  good.  We  have  had  very 
little  snow  yet,  but,  plenty  of  rain  and  some 
heavy  winds  that  have  left  the  fences  in  bad 
condition.  A  grant  many  Americans  think 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Now  if  there  are  any  in  this  part  of 
the  Province  they  must  be  very  dose-mouthed, 
so  close,  iu  fact,  that,  no  one  knows  it,  and 
every  one  is  allowed  to  sjioak  what  he  thinks 
here,  provided  he  is  not,  too  impudent  and  does 
not  call  bad  names.  Anyone  to  read  the  Grit 
papers  would  think  that  Nova  Scotia  has  been 
going  to  the  dogs  since  confederation;  where¬ 
as  the  very  opposite  is  true.  But  Nova  Scotia 
is  injuring  herself  very  much  by  keeping  a 
Grit  local  government  in  power  at  Halifax, 
spending  everything  they  eau  get  their  hands 
on  and  crying  for  more.  Should  we  live  to 
to  see  them  get  iu  power  at,  Ottawa,  then  their 
papers  will  tell  a  very  different  story. 

R.  N.-Y.  We  certainly  do  not  think  that  a 
majority  Of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  or  of 
any  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  dc 
sire  annexation  to  the  United  States  at  pres¬ 
ent;  but  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  of  all 
those  Provinces  have,  by  their  votes,  declared 
their  desire  for  secession  from  the  Dominion. 
This  achieved,  they,  or  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  expect  to  be  able  to  form  such  u  recip¬ 
rocity  treaty  with  this  country  that  they  will 
bo  able  to  obtain  all,  or  neurly  all,  the  benefits 
of  annexation,  while  retaining  independence 
in  local  affairs.  If  the  local  government, 
of  Nova  Scotia  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Grits, 
isn’t  it  because  a  majority  of  the  people  have 
voted  iu  favor  of  the  principles  urnl  measures 
the  Grits  advocate?  If  the  Grit  papers  will 
talk  differently  about  the  public  sentiment  in 
the  Marit  ime  Provinces  after  they  obtain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion,  it  is 
rather  likely  they  will  change  their  tone  soon. 
For  ourselves,  w'e  believe  the  country  will  go 
on  thriving  under  either  party,  and  we  wish 
success  to  that  party — Liberal  or  Conservative 
—which  will  give  it  the  largest  measure  of 
prosperity. 

UlillOlM. 

CHAMPAIGN  (  TTY,  Champaign  Co.,  .Ian.  (J. — 
The  past  season  has  been  the  driest  that  we 
have  had  since  ’74.  A  great  many  wells  are 
dry  iu  this  part  of  the  country.  What  little 
wheat  was  sow  n  in  this  county  in  ’85  yielded 
from  19  to  15  bushels  t.o  the  acre;  it  was  of 
good  quality.  The  corn  crop  ranged  from 
five  to  eight  bushels  to  the  aero.  In  our 
township  we  did  not  have  over  15  bushels,  on 
an  average,  to  the  acre.  Oats  from  six  to  ten 
bushels.  We  had  a  hail  storm  about  the  18th 
of  July  that  nearly  cut  crops  all  to  pieces. 


Iron-Clad  Apples.— Summer  apples,  Dr. 
Hoskins,  of  Vermont,  says, in  Vick’s  Magazine, 
in  the  cold  North,  mean  only  August  Apples, 
for  they  have  uothiug  earlier;  but  their  Au¬ 
gust  Apples  would  be  July  Apples  199  miles 
southward.  Unquestionably  the  first  among 
these  is  the  family  of  “Transparent”  apples, 
of  Russian  origin,  of  which  the  now  pretty 
well  known  Yellow  Transparent  is  the  type, 
and  the  most  profitable  to  grow.  The  White 
Transparent,  the  Grand  Sultan  and  the  Char 
lotten thaler  are  perhaps  better  in  quality,  but 
the  first  is  rather  small  and  the  second  and 
third  are  not  quite  so  sound  iu  tree.  Among 
fall  apples  the  Alexander,  the  Oldenburgh  and 
the  Red  Astrnchuii  need  uo  description,  since 
nearly  every  one  is  familiar  with  them.  They 
are  quite  generally  regarded  us  the  three  best 
culinary  apples  of  their  season.  The  Summer 
Harvey  has  proven  a  perfect  iron-clad  and  an 
immensely  productive  tree.  Among  (lie  new¬ 
er  Russians  there  uro  three  very  fine  fall  apples 
that  should  be  largely  propagated,  and  to 
these  should  be  added  the  large  and  beautiful 
North  German  Red  Belli nghei me r,  which 
proves  to  lie  very  hardy,  if  nntquiteiron-clutl. 
The  Russians  referred  to  arc,  first,  the  Au¬ 
tumn  Streaked,  which  is  a  largo,  handsome, 
first-class  dessert  apple,  hardly  inferior  to 
Gravenstoin.  In  season  it  closely  succeeds 
Oldenburgh.  Next,  the  Zolotoreff,  a  large, 
oval  apple,  brilliantly  stri)ied  with  shades  of 
dark  and  light  rod,  also  a  little  later  than  Old- 
enburgh,  and  of  distinctly  better  dessert  qunl- 
ity.  Third,  Golden  White,  a  late  fall  fruit  in 
fine  condition  November  I.  This  is  large, 
greenish  white,  with  stripes  of  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  soft  of  flesh  and  delicate  of  flavor, 


FINALLY 


Mr.  E.  Williams,  always  on  the  conserva¬ 
tive  side,  says,  iu  the  Garden,  that  the  Kieffer 
Pear,  hitherto  only  fit  to  be  rated  as  a  cooking 
pear,  developed  in  Southern  New  Jersey  last 
season  qualities  far  superior  to  any  he  had 

supposed  it  capable  of . . . . . 

During  this  cold  weather,  says  Henry 
Stewart,  it  may  be  usefully  remembered  that 


KatiHait. 

White  City,  Morris  Co.,  Jan.  19.— The 
farmers  iu  this  and  adjoining  counties  have 
just  passed  through  a  very  unprofitable  year, 
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the  cattle  kings  are  monsters  of  cruelty,  says 
the  N.  O.  Picayune . . . 

Pakt  of  last  year’s  work  of  the  Washington 
Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  was  the  distribution  of  168,395 
packages  of  tobacco  seed  for  which  the  people 
were  compelled  to  pay,  including  those  who 
disapprove  of  the  wood  and  do  what  they  can 
to  discourage  its  degrading  use . 

We  must  appeal  to  law  to  stop  the  slaughter 
of  birds.  A  writer  i.n  Farm,  Stock  and  Home 
does  not  think  a  law  agaiust  catching  birds 
would  do  much  good,  for  it  would  not  lie  en¬ 
forced;  but  a  law  prohibiting  milliners,  both 
wholesale  uud  retail, from  handling  these  ghost¬ 
ly  ornaments  would  have  the  desired  effect, and 
with  such  a  law  we  might,  in  time,  have  our 
birds  as  plentiful  and  useful  as  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  before  tins  bloody  war  on  them  be¬ 
gan . . . . 

Goon  advice  of  the  Farm  Journal  is  that  we 
should  not  spend  money  in  buying  trees  or 
wash*  labor  in  planting  them  unless  wo  intond 
to  care  for  them  afterwards . 

Unless  we  now,  during  the  dull  farm  sea¬ 
son,  study  over  and  select  our  grape-vines, 
fruit  trees,  small  fruits  and  select  our  seeds  for 
the  vegetable  garden,  we  are  not  likely  to  do 
it  when  spring  opens . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  gives  good  advice  when 
it  suggests  that  we  live  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  house . 

Petek  Hkndkuson  says  the  English  mar¬ 
kets  demand  red  kinds  of  celery  for  the  most 
part.  Though  red  kinds  have  been  ignored  tu 
this  country,  there  is  now  a  growing  demand 
for  them  as  they  are  more  solid  and  hence 
keep  better  in  Whiter.  They  also  have  more 
of  the  nutty  flavor  than  the  white  kinds . 

HOWELLS  says  that  the  imagination  fed 
upon  gross  unrealities  always  responds  readily 

to  fantastic  appeals  . . 

With  Mr.  Jabez  Fisher,  a  successful  grower 
of  grapes  in  Massachusetts,  Early  Dawn  color¬ 
ed  Aug.  11;  Early  Victor,  Aug.  12;  Walter, 
Aug.  13;  Lady,  Aug.  15;  Delaware,  Aug.  Id; 
Moore’s  Early,  Aug.  13;  Eumelan,  Aug.  15; 
Cottage,  Aug.  Hi;  Lindley,  Aug.  18;  Brighton, 
Aug.  20;  Worden,  Aug.  21;  Wilder,  Aug  23; 
Lady  Washington,  Aug.  26;  Pockliugtou, 
Aug.  27:  Jefferson,  Aug.  27;  Martha,  Aug.  28. 

The  above  is  compiled  from  thi;  Garden. 
Mr.  Fisher  says  that  the  Worden  ripens  a 
little  earlier  than  the  Concord,  certainly  not 
10  days  as  claimed:  and  also  that  it  is  not  as 
good  as  the  Concord  in  quality  and  is  more  ten¬ 
der  as  a  keeper.  Those  who  have  criticized 
the  Ri.'RaL’h  report  of  the  Worden  as  it  l*e- 
haved  last  year,  do  not  seem  to  have  allowed 
sufficiently  for  the  variability  of  this  grape  iu 
different  places . . . 

Mu,  Fisher  says  that  Lady  Washington 
never  ripens  with  him;  that  Pocklinghou  did 
not  ripen  sufficiently  to  show  its  quality;  that 
Jefferson  did  not  ripen  sufficiently  to  be  eat¬ 
able . . .  . . . 

C.  W.  I  dell  contends,  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden,  that  gift  packages  are  iu  the 
interest  of  growers.  Thus  the  fruit  can 
be  sold  to  distant  markets.  The  fruit,  of 
course,  must,  otherwise  pay  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  return  of  the  packages. 
The  commission  merchant  must  now  look 
after  and  return  the  empty  packages,  which 
involves  much  labor  and  time . 

Mr.  Idell  says  that  the  indifference  of 
freighting  lines  to  the  delivery  of  packages  is 
excused  on  the  grounds  that  if  they  got  no 
pay  they  cannot  afford  to  be  correct  or  to  pay 
for  them  if  lost.  Is  not  this  pretense  of  deliv¬ 
ery  free  of  cost  a  mere  pretense  f  Is  not  the 
cost  of  returning  added  to  the  freight  when 

shipped  1 . . 

Agaix  thousands  of  packages  are  not  re¬ 
turned.  If,  iu  fact,  the  railroads  can  afford 
to  do  so  much  work  for  nothing,  Why  do  they 

charge  so  high  a  freight  on  the  fruit  ? . 

Mr.  Idem,  believes  that  if  the  packages  were 
sold  with  the  fruit,  theeost  of  freighting  and 
carting  would  be  reduced  more  thau  the  cost 
of  the  packages.  Besides,  the  sale  of  the  fruit 
would  average  higher.  He  refers  forcibly  to 
the  popularity  of  the  gift  grape  eases  aud  bas¬ 
kets  of  the  past  season . 

If  grapes  can  be  marketed  iu  gift  cases  to 
advantage,  why  not  peaches  pears,  berries, 
otc.?| . . . . . 

Sm  John  B.  I. awes  says  the  German  ex¬ 
periments  upou  cooked  and  uncooked  food  for 
stock  do  not  show  any  clear  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  former,  and  the  process  of  steaming  and 
other  modes  of  converting  dry  food  into  suc¬ 
culent  food  have  never  become  populur  among 
practical  farmers  iu  England,  aud  he  is  iu- 
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uuu  very  muen  re  taming  successful  impreg¬ 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  juicy  and  succu¬ 
lent  vegetation  is  very  favorable  to  breeding. 

Earl  Spencer  says  the  worse  bred  the  fe¬ 
male  is,thegreater  the  influeucoof  a  well-bred 
male  upon  the  offspring,  aud  Professor  Mauly 
Miles  says  this  accords  with  the  experience  of 
practical  men  generally  . 

“Stonehenge” says  the  purer  or  less  mixed 
the  breed,  the  rrioru  likely  are  its  characteris¬ 
tics  to  bo  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  Hence 
whichever  parent  is  of  the  purest  blood  will 
be  generally  most  represented  in  the  offspring; 
but  as  the  m  lie  is  usually  more  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  of  purer  blood  than  the  female,  it 
generally  follows  that  he  exerts  more  influence 
than  she  does,  the  reverse  being  the  cose  when 
she  Is  of  more  unmixed  blood  than  the  sire. . . 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  suppose  that 
animals  that  eut  but  little  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  So  long  as  an  animal  is  capable  of  di¬ 
gesting  aud  assimilating  it,  the  greutor  the 
amount  of  food  it  consumes  the  more  profit¬ 
able  are  the  returns;  for  the  proportion  of  the 
food  that  goes  to  supply  the  waste  of  tissue 
aud  run  the  animal  machinery  is  loss  when  a 
large  than  when  a  small  amount  is  eaten . 

The  great  advantage  of  all  improved  breeds 
of  live  stock  over  the  common  or  “scrub"  sorts 
is  that  they  convert  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
food  they  consume  into  animal  products— 
milk,  meat  or  wool— aud  these  are  usually  of 
a  better  quality . 1 . 

Heredity  is  the  principle  in  accordance 
with  which  the  normal  characteristics,  the 
constitutional  diseases  aud  sometimes  the  ac¬ 
quired  habits  of  parents  are  transmitted  to 
the  offspring.  . . 

Atavism— from  atoms, 
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uu  ancestor— is 
that  form  of  heredity  in  which  any  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  an  ancestor,  more  or  less  remote,  wheth¬ 
er  of  form,  color,  habits,  mental  traits  or  pre¬ 
disposition  to  disease,  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  offspring  without  having  been  observed  in 
the  parent.  Darwin  calls  it  “reversion,”  and 
farmers  have  known  it  by  several  names,  such 
as  “throwing  back,”  “harking  back,”  “breed¬ 
ing  back,”  otc . 

It  is  this  tendency  to  “breed  back”  that  ren¬ 
ders  cross-bred  animals  as  breeders  of  little 
value  for  the  improvement  of  stock;  for  the 
tendency  is  found  to  bo  very  strong,  and  gen¬ 
erally  towards  inferior  ancestral  qualities, 
probably  because  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
bettor-bred  parcut  are  more  artificial . 

The  benefits  of  cross-breediug,  according  to 
Mr.  Spooner,  are  most  evident  in  the  first 
cross . . . 

a 

According  to  Thury’s  theory,  sex  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  egg  at  the 
moment  of  feeuudation;  that  which  has 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  produc¬ 
ing  a  female,  aud  that  fecundated  after  that 
point  has  been  passed,  producing  a  male.  So, 
if  females  are  served  during  the  first  half  of 
the  period  of  heat,  female  offspring  should 
largely  predominate;  but  if  they  are  served 
durlug  the  last  half,  males  should  be  more 
numerous.  Like  many  other  theories,  how¬ 
ever,  this  appears  to  be  unsupported  by'  ex¬ 
perience.... ..... . .  . 

What  is  calk'd  the  Btuyvesuut  theory  of 
breeding  is  that  the  sex  of  the  offspring  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  female,  and  that  every 
al termite  egg,  or  ovum,  presented  for  impreg¬ 
nation,  is  female.  Accordingly  after  a  cow 
has  produced  a  heifer  calf,  Mr.  8.  would  uot 
allow  her  to  be  served  when  first  she  comes 
in  season;  but.  he  would  wait  till  the  first  part 
of  the  second  heat,  if  lie  wanted  another  heif¬ 
er  calf.  Should  she  not  “catch,”  he  would 
again  wait  till  heat  number  four,  passing  over 
uuuiber  time,  and  so  on  till  she  did  “catch.” 
If  she  has  produced  a  bull  calf,  however,  and 
a  heifer  calf  is  wanted,  she  should  bo  served 
the  first  time  she  comes  iu  heat . 

“Fancy  points”  are  peculiarities  of  form 
or  color,  that  do  not  represent  auy  valuable 
qualities.  The  solid  color  aud  black  points 
of  the  Jerseys,  and  the  red  and  dark  roau  of 

the  Short-horns  are  cases  iu  poiut . “Solid 

colors”  are  uniform  colors  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  mixed  or  mottled . .  The  blaek  points  of 
the  Jerseys  are,  a  blaek  nose  and  switch  and 
black  tips  to  the  horns . . . . . 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1S&7. 

_ _ _ _  1 

Bach  Numbers  of  the  Rural  New-  ' 
Yorker  arc  exhausted.  Subscribers  are  , 
respectfully  requested  to  renew  promptly . 

NOTICE  is  respectfully  eiven  that  all  potatoes, 
plants  or  seeds  to  be  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Rural 

New-Yorker,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

«■  - 

We  are  informed  by  one  wlio  has  fruited 
the  Kelsey  Japan  Plum,  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  is  not  too  late  for  this  and 
similar  climates. 

The  following  articles  are  in  type  and 
will  appear  as  soon  as  space  permits:  In¬ 
dustrial  Colleges,  by  Parker  Earle; 
Potato  Culture,  by  C.  M.  Hoyey;  Crit¬ 
ical  Notes,  by  E.  Williams;  Sheep 
Husbandry,  by  J.  S.  Woodward. 

Our  cross-bred  wheats  and  hybrid  rye- 
wheat  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  under 
two  inches  of  ice.  We  fancy  that  our 
readers  would  share  our  sorrow  were  we 
to  lose  these  new  grains,  after  the  years  of 
labor  we  have  given  to  them. 

The  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
(weekly)  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year  for  $2.50. 

The  Detroit  Free  press,  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker, both 
one  year  for  $2.50. 

Send  your  subscriptions  to  the  R.  N.-Y . 
Apply  to  the  above  papers  for  specimens. 
For  other  combinations,  see  our  special 
premium-list  which  will  be  mailed  irce  to 
all  applicants. 

A  new  poster,  “The  Farmer  Supplying 
the  World,”  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  it,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Rural’s  seed  distribution,  premium-lists 
and  specimen  copies,  to  aid  our  friends  in 
forming  clubs. 

Again  (Jan.  29)  we  have  been  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  supply  of  American 
grapes  in  the  market.  Catawba  is  the 
only  variety  to  be  found.  It  seems  rather 
curious  that  this  should  be  so  when,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years,  not  less  than  20 
new  kinds  have  been  announced  as  being 
better  keepers  than  the  Catawba.  The 
commission  men  are  now  offering  fine  Ca- 
tawbas  in  cases  of  50  pounds,  each  case 
containing  18  two-and-a— half  uound 
boxes,  for  $2.50.  That  is  about  five 
cents  per  pound. 

Space  at  this  season  does  not  permit  us 
more  than  to  call  the  attention  of  our  new 
readers  to  the  Rural’s  Premium-list  for 
1887,  which  will  be  found  to  repay  those 
who  care  to  act  as  agents  very  liberally. 
The  list,  with  posters,  an  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  our  present  seed  offerings,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

The  injury  done  by  cats  to  young  fruit 
trees,  especially  those  near  the  dwelling, 
is,  we  are  satisfied,  overlooked  by  most 
farmers.  All  are  familiar  with  the  way  they 
have  of  “stretching”  themselves.  They 
stick  their  sharp  nails  through  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  through  the  cambium  and  even 
into  the  wood  and  scratch  downward, 
cutting  ragged  slits.  The  bark  dies  in 
patches  and  the  tree  is  soon  girdled. 
We  have  just  been  examining  two  trees, 
one  of  which,  a  plum,  has  been  killed  in 
this  way  while  the  other,  a.  Rieffer,  is  so 
harmed  that  it  can  scarcely  recover.  One 
often  sees  cats  stretching  in  this  way,  but 
seldom  considers  the  damage  doue.  In 
several  years  the  dead,  ragged  bark  is  no¬ 
ticed  and  attributed  to  sun-scald  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  as  the  cuts  or  scratches 
can  not  then  be  traced,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  death  of  the  tree  is  variously  though 

erroneously  accounted  lor. 

-  ■  - - 

Squandering  the  Surplus  Revenue. 

_ The  Dependent  Soldier  Pension  Bill, 

giving  alms  of  $12  a  mouth  to  “disabled” 


soldiers  whose  present  disability  is  in  no 
way  due  to  their  services  in  the  army,  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  aw-aits 
the  President’s  Signature  or  veto.  The 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  has  twice  discountenanced 
such  legislation.  The  two  new  pension 
bills  will  increase  the  pension  list  for  the 
next  few  years  to  at  least  $100,000,000. 
This  is  $15,000,000  more  per  year  than  the 
cost  of  the  enormous  army  of  Germany, 
and  $10,000,000  more  than  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  which  is  the  best  paid  army  in  the 
world,  next  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
And  yet  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expense  of  the  standing  armies 
of  the  Old  Woild  as  grinding  the  people 
into  the  dust ;  while  the  pension  list  aloue 
of  this  country  is  far  greater  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  whole  army  of  any  European 
nation.  “Anything  to  spend  the  sur¬ 
plus”  appears  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  “Anything  to  catch  the  soldier's 
vote”  that  of  the  House.  Meanwhile  the 
agriculture  of  the  nation  is  groaning  un¬ 
der  an  excessive  burden  of  taxation.  If, 
however,  the  surplus  revenue  must  be 
squandered,  the  men  who  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of  the  na¬ 
tion  are  the  fittest  beneficiaries  of  the  ex¬ 


travagance. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Bill. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Bill,  having 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  President,  to  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Garland  for  an  opinion  as  to  its  hear¬ 
ing, probable  effects  and  constitutionality. 
When  in  the  Senate,  Garland  was  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  to  such  legislation ;  but  law¬ 
yers  at  least  quite  as £ood  as  Garland  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill  by  their  votes,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  ;  and  whatever  the 
Attorney- General’s  opinion  may  be,  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  override  that  of 
his  equals  or  superiors  as  well  as  of  the 
nation  at  large  represented  in  Congress. 
Should  the  President  veto  it.  either  on 
his  own  motion  or  at  the  instigation  of 
Garland,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Congress, 
will  pass  it  over  the  veto.  So  powerful 
is  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
immediate  legislation  to  check  railroad 
greed,  favoritism  and  extortion,  that  even 
the  Senate,  that  nest  of  corporate  interests 
and  corporate  agents,  can  hardly  venture 
to  oppose  the  wishes  or  rather  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  people  in  the  matter.  Al¬ 
though  similar  legislation  has  been  be¬ 
fore  Congress  for  years,  and  beeu  weari¬ 
somely  discussed  at  every  session ;  and  al¬ 
though  there  are  in  both  House  of 
Congress  an  enormous  excess  of  lawyers, 
yet,  the  bill  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  ambiguous  and  very  imperfect.  The 
first  effects  of  it  are  likely  to  be  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  lawsuits  t.o  determine  its  meaning. 
It  is,  however,  the  first  step  in  national 
legislation  to  remove  radroad  abuses;  and 
hence  it  meets  with  great  public  favor.  It 
establishes  a  precedent.  It  is  a  warning 
to  corporate  extortion  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Whatever  may  be  its  faults  of  com¬ 
mission  or  omission,  they  can  be  remedied 
by  subsequent  legislation. 

The  New'  York  Milk  Supply. — Years 
ago  New  Y'oik  city  drew  its  entire  supply 
of  milk, from  outside  sources, fiom  Putnam 
Rockland  and  Orange  Counties,  but  asihe 
demand  increased  w  ith  the  growing  popu- 
ation,  dealers  found  it  necessary  to  reach 
out  to  more  distant  fields  for  their  sup¬ 
plies,  and  found  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  longdistance  shipments  in  ice  houses  at 
the  shipping  stations  and  relrigerator  cars. 
Of  late  years  pretty  much  all  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Eastern  New  York  as  well  as  those 
of  New7  Jersey  and  Connecticut  have  been 
tributary  to  the  New  York  market,  which 
paid  to  milk  producers  last  year  over 
$6,500,000.  A  new  field  is  to  be  opened 
this  season  in  the  rich  grazing  districts  of 
Wyoming  ancl  Susquehanna  Counties  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  distant  from  this 
citv  about  200  miles.  Hitherto  the  milk 
in  this  section  has  been  .  converted  into 
butter  and  cheese,  but  recently  a  number 
of  New  York  dealers  have  made  contracts 
with  many  farmers  in  the  territory  lor  the 
sale  of  their  milk  in  this  city.  The  price 
agreed  upon  is  the  market  rate  paid  t.o 
New  York  and  New  Jersej  shippers  from 
month  to  month— for  January  4!*  cents 
per  quart,  less  freight  charges.  So  far 
the  contracts  made  call  for  500  caus  of  40 
quarts  each  per  day,  but  much  larger 
quantities  are  likely  to  be  soon  contracted 
for.  The  price  here  ranges  from  eight  to 
ten  cents  a  quart  at  retail,  whereas  during 
the  past  year  it  has  averaged  less  than  two 
cents  a  quart  to  the  producers  after  deduct¬ 
ing  freight.  There  cannot  thorcfoie  be 
much  profit  or.  distant  shipments,  while, 
the  competition  from  afar  will  tend  stall 
further  to  depress  the  prices  for  nearby 


milk.  The  middlemen  are  sure  to  be  the 
chief  if  not  the  only  gainers  by  the  new 
movement. 

Anti-Pleuro-Pneumonia  Congression¬ 
al  Legislation — The  Legislatures  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan  and  Minnesota  have  memori¬ 
alized  Congress  asking  for  national  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  suppression  of  contagious 
pleuro-pDeumonia.  The  Legislatures  of 
other  States  should  follow  the  example. 
The  loss  on  every  head  of  American  cattle 
imported  into  England  since  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  embargo  in  1879,  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $10  to  $25, owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  must,  be  slaughtered  at  the 
ports  of  debarkation  within  10  days  alter 
lauding.  They  canuot  therefore  recover 
properly  irom 'the  depreciation  due  to  the 
Voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  ante¬ 
cedent  railroad  travel,  and  must  be  sold 
at  once  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
local  market  ;  while  Canadian  cattle  can 
be  taken  to  the  best  market  in  the  three 
Kingdoms,  and  pastured  or  stall-fed  until 
they  are  in  prime  condition.  Estimating 
the  average  depreciation  per  head  at  $15, 
the  aggregate  loss  in  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  lully  $1 2,500,000,  and  the  stuck 
owners  of  the  country  have  been  the  chief 
sufferers.  Ohio  has  'just  scheduled  Illi¬ 
nois  cattle  on  account  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  plague  at  Chicago,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  had  previously  done  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  and  fear  of  the 
disease  and  the  interruption  of  traffic, 
losses  in  the  home  markets  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  These 
foreign  and  domestic  losses  w7dl  continue, 
or  rather  increase,  so  long  as  the  disease, 
whatever  may  be  its  real  nature,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  among  our  herds.  The 
necessity  for  a  law  of  uniform  operation 
covering  all  the  States  and  Territories 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  spread  of  this  malignant  disease,  and 
of  the  ineffectual  efforts  to  stamp  it  out  by 
State  authorities. 

HOW  ABOUT  IT? 


We  desire  to  ask  the  seedsmen  of 
America  if  they  think  they  are  doing  right 
in  knowingly  offering  for  sale  the  same 
varieties  of  seeds  or  plants  under  differ¬ 
ent  names?  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  many  years  has  worked  hard  and  cou- 
sc  curiously  in  trying  the  so-called  novel¬ 
ties  that  appear  Irom  season  to  season,  and 
in  rendering  unbiased  reports  of  their 
merits  or  demerits.  From  ihese  trials  it 
has  frequently  been  found  that  varieties 
offered  by  different  firms  under  different 
names  were,  the  same.  In  scarcely  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  have  w7e  known  the  seedsmen 
to  acknowledge  this  in  their  subsequent 
catalogues — not  at  least  until  the  “  novel¬ 
ty,”  as  such,  had  had  its  day  and  the 
profit  of  the  introduction  been  secured. 
We  have  shown,  and,  in  most  cases,  were 
the  first  to  show7,  that  at  least  ten  different 
names  have  been  given  to  the  same  oats; 
many  different  names  to  the  same  kinds 
of  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  peas,  tomatoes, 
small  fruits,  etc.  Nevertheless  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  wrork  has  been  made  by 
seedsmen,  while  the  farm  journals  of  the 
country  which  should  be  the  first  to 
spread  such  information  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  readers,  have  ignored  it  en¬ 
tirely. 

W  here  is  the  harm?  Let  us  sec.  All 
the  seedsmen  of  the  country  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  advertise,  announce  their  new 
catalogues,  while  millions  are  sent  to  the 
lists  of  names  already  in  their  possession. 
In  odc  catalogue  Martin’s  Amber  Wheat 
is  praised  to  the  skies;  in  another  the 
Armstrong;  in  another  the  Landreth, 
The  farmer  orders  a  quantity  of  each  to 
find  them  all  the  same.  In  one  catalogue 
he  finds  grand  accounts  of  the  yield  of 
the  Welcome  Oats;  in  others,  of  the  Race 
Horse,  White  Belgian,  Dakota  Chief¬ 
tain,  Clydesdale,  Badger  Queen,  White 
Australian.  He  orders  a  quantity  of  sev¬ 
eral  or  of  each  to  find  them  all  the  same. 
In  still  another  he  finds  the  Ybinkee  Pro¬ 
lific.  Oats  cracked  up  as  the  most  prolific 
variety  ever  introduced,  and  he  pays  five 
dollars  for  a  bushel  to  find  them  the 
White  Russian  which  he  might  have 
bought  for  a  dollar  or  less.  He  buys  a 
packet  each  of  the  Mikado  and  Turner 
Hybrid  Tomatoes  and  finds  them  the 
same;  of  the  Essex  Hybrid,  Livingston’s 
Beauty,  llovey  and  Acme  and  finds  all 
the  same.  Thus,  by  repeating  our  re¬ 
ports  from  year  to  year  we  might  multi¬ 
ply  instances  almost  without  end.  T  he 
amount  ol  hard-earned  money  which 
farmers  and  gardeners,  who  are  anxious  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  rimes,  are  thus  en¬ 
ticed  to  spend  to  no  purpose,  not  to  speak 
of  the  time  and  trouble  of  raising  the 
crops  separately, would  perhaps  aggregate 
a  surprisingly  large  sum. 


We  would  not  be  unjust  to  seedsmen ; 
their  business  is  beset  with  difficulties 
little  dreamed  of  by  the  inexperienced. 
YYe  know  full  well,  also,  that  it  often 
happens  that  the  same  new  variety  finds  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  several  firms  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  each,  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  names  it  to  suit  itself.  The  Mikado 
and  Turner  is  a  ease  in  point.  But  we  do 
insist  that  all  firms  should,  as  soon  as 
they  ascertain  the  fact,  present  in  their 
catalogues  the  synonyms  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  offered,  or  else,  lay  aside  the  claims  so 
profusely  made  of  honorable  dealing. 


BREVITIES. 

How7  to  cook  Jerusalem  Artichokes:  Mrs. 
Falconer  tells  in  the  Domestic  Economy  De¬ 
partment. 

A  subscriber  of  Painesville,  O.,  writes  that 
the  Scaly  Bark  Watermelon  is  a  good  keeper. 
‘•We  ciit.  one  the  Sunday  after  Christmas, 
which  was  sound  and  good.” 

The  Rural  gets  so  much  praise  that  I  w  ill 
keep  my  thoughts  to  myself,  but  will  say  to 
you,  sub  rosa ,  that  you  publish  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  in  America. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich.  S.  S.  bailey. 

Catalogue  notices  appear  this  week  on 
page  89.  Our  readers  should  examine  the 
catalogues  thoroughly  before  making  out  their 
lists  of  seeds,  the  same  as  they  would  farm 
papers,  with  a  view  to  subscribing  for  the  best. 

During  the  past.  12  years  we  think  we  have 
raised  as  many  as  20  different  lots  of  wheat, 
seut.  to  us  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  railed  by  different  names,  to  find  them  all 
the  Mediterranean;  and  we  might,  say  much 
the  same  of  Fultz  aud  Clawson, 

Isaac  Hicks,  of  Kings  Co.,  Long  Island, 
writes  us  that  he  is  addicted,  like  the  Rural, 
to  testing  new7  varieties,  lie  has  over  140 
varieties  of  aj  pies  in  bearing;  over  100  of 
itears,  He  has  often  been  disappointed  and 
humbugged,  yet  he  loves  to  try  new  things. 
He  is  a  little  more  cautious  as  he  grows  older 
It  is  pleasant  to  announce  that  after  the 
severest  fight  know  n  among  the  members  of 
that  old  body,  the  New  York  Agr  icultural  So¬ 
ciety.  it  is  at  last  in  the  hands  ol  reformers. 
Now.  let  all  efforts  be  put  forth  towards  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  society  and  to¬ 
wards  the  educating  and  advancement  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Mate. 

When  the  beauty  and  superb  quality7  of  the 
Jefferson.  Grape  are  considered,  it  is  too  bad 
that  this  hybrid  succeeds  in  so  few7  places. 
When  we  can  get  a  grape  like  the  Jefferson, 
with  the  vigor,  health  aud  hardiness  of 
Moore’s  Early  or  the  Cottage,  we  shall  have 
combined  the  best  qualities  of  the  Labrusca 
and  V  ini  f era  species. 

We  have  known  and  do  know  farmers  who 
are  not,  according  to  our  wav  of  thinking, 
good  men.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  we  believe  farmers 
and  their  wives  and  children  to  be  better 
(morally  speakiug)  than  any  other  class  of 
people."  But.  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  man 
or  woman  w7ho  loves  the  country,  its  quiet 
life,  its  forests,  streams  and  fields,  that  was 
not,  according  to  our  belief,  good. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Society  offered  for  1887,  has  just  been  issued. 
Nearly  $7  IHMI  are  offered,  the  largest  amount 


appropriated  for  many  years.  Of  this  sum 
$3  600  are  appropriated  for  plants  aud  flowers; 
$3,200  for  fruits,  and  $1,000  for  vegetables7. 
Many  special  prizes  in  addition  are  offered. 
The  prizes  for  roses  in  June  amount  to  nearly 
$500,  while  those  for  chrysanthemums  aggre¬ 
gate  a  large  sum.  Readers  should  send  for 
the  complete  schedule  to  Robert  Manning, 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Hatch  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress  without  a  division,  last  Thursday. 
.Several  amendments  to  the  original  draft  had 
removed  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  valid  objections 
to  it.  It  w  ill  most  likely  bo  passed  by  the 
Seuate  at  the  present  session  and  receive  the 
President’s  signature.  The  principle  of  the 
measure— the  expediency  of  establishing  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union— has  always  received  the  hearty 
support  of  all  progressive,  wide-awake  farm¬ 
ers.  As  amended  by  Congress,  if  will  doubt¬ 
less  serve  an  excellent  purpose,  and  any  short¬ 
comings  can  be  rectified  by  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  Once  again  we  warn  all  opposed  to  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  bogus  butter,  that  they 
must  be  vigilant.  The  counterfeiters,  and  all 
who  unjustly  profit  by  I  heir  work,  are  labor¬ 
ing  secretly,  but  energetically,  to  secure  a  re¬ 
peal  of  all  the  legislation.  State  and  Nation 
al,  which  in  any  way  checks  the  Hooding— or 
rather  the  smearing— of  the  country  with 
their  spurious  concoction.  1  heir  latest  dodge 
is  to  secure  protests  against  such  legislation 
from  the  Knights  of  Labor  amt  trades  unions. 
They  are  laying  special  stress  on  the  wretched 
character  of  some  of  the  genuine  butter  of¬ 
fered  in  the  markets,  and  grossly  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  such  stuff  on  sale.  This  is 
the  strongest  point  in  their  favor;  but  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  butter  makers  of  the 
country  to  deprive  them  of  it  by  turning  out 
a  better  article. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a 
monthly  magazine  called  Agricultural  Sci¬ 
ence,  edited  and  published  by  our  associate 
editor  of  some  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  8,  Plumb, 
now  of  the  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  Geneva,  N.  >. 
The  paper  is  of  tho  finest.,  the  typography 
excellent,  the  number  of  pages  24.  and  the 
price  $2.  This  journal  proposes  to  devote 
itself  to  the  publicat  ion  of  original  works,  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  iti  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  agricultural  science,  aud  it  address¬ 
es  itself  to  agricultural  students  and  to  agn 
cultural  teachers  aud  investigators  every¬ 
where.  Mr.  Plumb  is  himself  an  earnest, 
honest,  man,  a  careful  experimenter,  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  worker,  and,  what,  is  fully  as  import¬ 
ant,  thoroughly  iu  love  with  his  work.  He 
will  need  all  these  qualities  to  insure  for  his  ma¬ 
gazine  the  success  which  we  heartily  wish  him 
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mine  as  if  it  had  never  had  another  owner. 
Am  I  correct? 

Ans. — Only  by  a  deed  in  her  lifetime,  or  a 
will,  can  the  wife  restore  the  fee  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  her  husband  from  whom  it  came. 

E.  H.,  Fonda.  N  Y.—A  dies  having  willed 
his  real  estate  to  four  children.  One  of  the 
sons  marries  and  dies,  leaving  a  widow  but  no 
issue;  has  the  son’s  widow  any  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  real  estate  when  sold  for  divi¬ 
sion? 

Ans. — If  the  son  died  after  his  father,  he 
owned  a  fourth  interest  in  the  real  estate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  widow'  has  her 
right  of  dower  in  that  portion  of  the  property. 


gtti-scetlaneau.s 


fire  insurance  company  and  he  fails  to  remit 
same  to  the  insurance  company,  is  he  or  I  am 
responsible  to  the  insurance  company  for  the 
said  premiums  and  is  my  property  insured? 
2.  If  I  wish  to  transfer  a  policy  on  a  building 
will  it  be  legally  done,  if  a  simple  transfer  is 
made  by  myself  or  the  agent? 

Ans. — The  policy  states  that  the  broker 
shall  be  held  as  the  agent  of  the  insured  and 
The  courts  have  recog- 


J  IMESIHcCREERY  &  CO. 

Previous  to  opening  I lieir 
new  Spring  Importations. 
ofFer  the  following  Special 
Lines: 

2,500  yards  French  Dia¬ 
gonals  at  00  cents  per  yard; 
worth  $1.00. 

1,000  vnrds  Prnnelle 
Cloth  at  75  cents  per  yard; 
former  price  $1 .25. 

1.500  Heather  ^fixtures  at 
75  cents  per  yard;  reduced 
from  $  1 .25  per  yard.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  application. 

ORDERS  BT  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


not  of  the  insurer 
nized  this  and  held:  1.  That  where  the  insured 
has  received  the  policy  and  has  either  paid  the 
premium  to  the  broker  w  ho  has  failed  to  pay 
it  over  to  the  company,  or  has  not  yet  paid  it 
to  any  one,  payment  in  either  case  not  having 
been  demanded  of  him  by  the  company,  bis 
property  is  protected  precisely  as  if  the  money 
was  in  the  proper  hands,  the  theory  being 
that  the  underwriter  has  issued  the  policy 
upon  a  temporary  credit.  2.  A  payment  to 
the  broker  is  not  a  good  payment  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  company,  if  the  broker  fails  to  pay  it 
over.  3.  The  company  may  demand  payment 
of  the  premium,  although  the  insured  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  the  broker,  and  if  such  payment  is 
refused,  may  either  cancel  the  policy,  or  sue 
hirn  and  recover  the  money  at  its  option.  The 
polic}'  is  good  until  payment  thereon  is  de¬ 
manded  aud  has  been  refused.  The  under¬ 
writer  may  then  on  notice  to  him  declare  the 
policy  void,  or  hold  it  to  be  good  aud  recover 
the  payment  of  him  by  suit.  We  would  al¬ 
ways  advise  every  man  who  employs  an  in¬ 
surance  broker,  no  matter  how  reputable  be 
may  oe,  to  pay  the  premium  on  each  policy 
by  a  check  to  the  order  of  the  underwriter. 
That  is  the  only  safe  way.  He  may  give  that 
check  to  the  broker  and  be  perfectly  protect¬ 
ed.  2.  A  policy  of  insurance  can  only  be 
effectively  assigned  or  transferred  by  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  insurer  or  his  lawful  agent  indorsed 
thereon. 

N.  Y.  LAW  AS  TO  CANADA  THISTLES. 

L.  J.  N.,  Hath,  N.  Y  — What  is  the  law  with 
regard  to  Canada  Thistles  in  this  State? 

Ans.— The  law  of  1885  provides  that  any 
person  holding  lands  by  lease  or  otherwise, 
who  shall  allowr  the  Canadian  Thistle  to  go  to 
seed  on  their  premises,  shall  be  fined  fifteen 
dollars,  to  paid  to  the  school  fund  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Any  citizen  who  is  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  spread  of  the  pest  from  his  neighbor’s 
lauds,  may  give  notice  to  have  the  weeds  cut 
before  goiug  to  seed,  and  if  not  done,  the  Con¬ 
stable  or  Supervisor  is  required  to  enter  upon 
the  property,  cut  the  weeds  aud  can  compel 
the  payment  of  labor  aud  costs  from  the  holder 
of  the  polluted  lands.  Supervisors  of  public 
roads  arc  also  required,  by  the  new  law,  to  cut 
the  Canadian  Thistle  on  or  along  all  roads  or 
unseated  lands  in  their  districts,  ami  in  case 
of  failure,  they  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  to  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  parties 
about  to  be  injured  by  such  neglect  or  refusal. 
Everybody  interested  should  see  to  it  that  this 
law  is  enforced. 

H.  E.,  Northamton,  Mass.— Several  boxes 
of  oranges  are  shipped  at  a  port  in  Florida. 
Each  box  is  distinctly  marked,  “A.  B.,  Nort¬ 
hampton,  Massachusetts,  care  of  C.  D.,  New 
York.”  The  packages  are  taken  to  Savannah 
and  there  shipped  direct  to  Boston, 
whence  they  are  sent,  by  express,  to  C.  D., 
making  the  cost  of  transportation  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  di¬ 
rections  had  beeu  followed.  AN  hat  redress 
has  C.  D.? 

Ans. — The  undertaking  of  the  carrier  is  not 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  A.  B.  at  Northampton, 
but  to  C.  D.  in  New  York  for  A.  B.,  of  North¬ 
ampton.  Aud  the  parties  aggrieved  can  re- 


Womans  Work 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN, 


General  Logan’s  residence,  which  was 
heavily  mortgaged,  has  beeu  paid  for,  the 
money  being  subscribed  in  Chicago.  The 
question  of  pension  for  the  widow  seems  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  settle. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  right— as 
he  always  is— when  he  spoke  of  the  neuralgic 
conscience  of  over-worked  women.  Most  wo¬ 
men  are  by  nature  conscientious,  aud  when 
nervous  and  overworked  this  faculty  becomes 
so  morbidly  sensitive  that  it  will  not  allow 
them  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 

A  lounge  comforter  takes  the  place  of  an  af- 
ghan  aud  may  be  easily  made.  It  is  very 
pretty  made  of  cheese-cloth  which  tnay  be 
obtained  in  any  color.  Instead  of  ordinary 
tufting,  it  is  tied  with  tiny  bows  of  very 
narrow  ribbon,  and  buttonholed  with  floss 
around  the  edge. 


Broadway  and  1 1th  St 
New  York. 


who  has  once  shaved 
WITH  6ENUINE 
YANKEE  £QAP  will 

ever  be  without  it. 

It  softens  the 
beard,  soothes  the 
skin.  Its  lather  is 
heavy  end  does  not 
di  r  on  the  face.  It 
ht  3  no  equal.  All 
DmagUts  keep  it. 
Avoid  Imitations. 
Trial  Sample  by 
Mail ,  12  eta. 

The  J.  B.  VUliims  Co., 

filustnnhiir? ,  Conn. 

Formerly  Williams  &  Bros  .  Manchester,  1840. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


GENUINE 

YANKEE  S<3AP>‘ 

4/  _ _  I 

MANCHESTER  CCNIS,  . 

WILLIAMS  JBROTHEBS. 

CHEMISTS  AMO  APOnCMRICS,  A 


MRS.  ALICE  GOLDSMITH. 


If  Queen  Victoria  is  as  model  a  queen  as  she 
is  a  model  mother,  her  virtues  are  not  over¬ 
estimated  by  her  adoring  subjects.  One  would 
think  that  if  ignorance  of  practical  things 
was  ever  excusable,  it  would  be  so  iu  members 
of  the  Queen’s  family,  and  still  the  ladies  of 
the  royal  household  are  all  eminently  accom¬ 
plished  in  regard  to  useful  things.  The}- can 
keep  accounts,  look  well  to  the  ways  of  their 
households,  can  cut  and  make  the  dresses  for 
their  little  ones,  and  have  not  neglected  the 
arts  and  literature.  Royal  ladies  in  France 
and  Germany  understand  how  to  perform 
every  duty  pertaining  to  housekeeping— they 
can  handle  the  milk  in  the  dairy,  can  even 
milk  a  cow.  and  harness  a  horse  deftly.  All 
of  the  Bourbon  princes  of  France  learned  some 
trade.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  bookbinder, 
aud  each  of  his  sons  are  acquiring  a  trade  to 
suit  his  particular  taste. 

We  Americans,  who  ape  the  manners  of 
foreigners  in  many  ridiculous  ways,  uiiaht  im¬ 
itate  them  profitably  in  respect  to  the  educa 
tion  of  OUT  children.  I  have  frequently  heard 
girls  declare  that  it  was  useless  and  unneces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  learn  anything  connected 
with  domestic,  manual  labor,  since  "Pa  was 


gUw  gubUcatioius. 


The  Midwinter  Number 


For  February  is  of  unusual  interest  and  varie¬ 
ty.  Its  notable  features  include: 

THE  BAILING  OF  JEFFEUSDN  DAVIS. 
When  accused  of  complicity  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Lincoln.  A  remarkable 
chapter  of  inside  history  compiled  by  George 
Parsons  Lathrop. 

FICTION. 

Serials  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  George 
W.  Cal de,  the  latter  s  illustrated  by  Kemble, 
together  with  two  illustrated  short  stories. 

XBRAHA  n  1. 1 ncoln ••  a  h  isto r y 

By  .John  G.  Nicolay  and  Col.  John  Hay. 
Lincoln’s  career  in  Congress,  aud  the  national 
questions  of  the  period,  and  bis  six  years'  law- 
practice.  The  history  is  told  with  many  anec¬ 
dotes  and  sketches  of"  prominent  men.  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  numerous  portraits  and  other 
illustrations. 

OTHER  FINELY  ILLUSTRATED 
PAPERS. 

The  Stars.  By  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley. 

A  Midwinter  Resort.  By  Wm.  C.  Church. 

Recent  Art  Discoveries  m  Rome. 

The  Oldest  Church  in  Loudon.  Illustrated 
by  Pennell. 

FURTHER  CONTENTS 

Comprise  two  articles,  with  portrait,  on  Father 
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marriage  aecordiug  to  it*5  >'Uiceuet^*  or  uen- 
cacy.  This  is  not  so  true  of  the  true  aristo¬ 
cracy  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  word) 
as  it  is  of  a  certain  class  w  ho  have  suddenly 
acquired  wealth. 

There  is  a  cooking  club  iu  New  York  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  and  whose 
members  have  gone  through  a  regular  course 
of  instruction.  They  give  dinners  to  their 
friends,  at  which  each  dish  is  made  by  some 
member  of  the  club.  These  ladies  belong  to 
the  first  circles  of  New  York  society. 

Mrs.  Coleman  Drayton,  a  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Astor,  gives  luucheon  parties  to  select  friends 
where  all  the  dishes  are  prepared  by  herself. 
Her  beefsteak  pies  are  said  to  be  uofably  ex¬ 
cellent,  Miss  Amy  Hewitt  won  the  prize  for 
the  best  plum  pudding,  ami  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  her  father  was  a  mayor,  made 
one  for  the  family  dinner.  The  celebrated 
Mrs.  Potter  is  a  good  cook  and  makes  luscious 
puddings  and  salads. 

Work  properly  performed  recuperates  and 
does  not  exhaust  either  the  mental  or  physi¬ 
cal  forces.  The  sentimantal  mawkishness 
which  leads  girls  to  despise  useful  and 
strengthening  labor  should  lie  promptly  dis¬ 
couraged,  evincing,  as  it  does,  an  unhealthy 
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“  Something  always  gets  crowded  out.  ’  says 
Mrs.  Whitney,  aud  we  who  see  life  largely 
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through  kitchen  windows  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute  it.  How  much  that  we  had  hoped  to 
have  in  our  lives,  time  is  too  short,  our  purse 
too  light,  our  cares  too  heavy,  our  tasks  too 
numerous,  to  compass!  We  get  used  to  it 
after  a  while,aml  wo  do  not  think  so  often  and 
so  wistfully  of  14  life's  occasions  drifting  by,” 
in  sight,  perhaps,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
busy  or  feeble  hands.  Only  now  and  then  is 
it  borne  in  upon  us  how  many  opportunities 
and  joys  are  relentlessly  crowded  out  or  set 
aside.  But  have  we  not  some  privilege  of 
choice,  the  busiest  or  the  weakest  of  us 
house-keepiug  people,  as  to  what  shall  be 
crowded  out  ? 

We  may  think  that  we  have  not,  that  we 
have  small  voice  or  choice  in  the  ordering  of 
our  lives.  But.  if  we  look  more  closely  and 
thoughtfully  we  can  but  see  how  often  we  do 
choose,  and  how  often  our  choice  of  one  duty  or 
pleasure  forbids,  inevitably,  some  correspond¬ 
ing  task  or  joy.  The  over-trimmed  garment 
we  willed  to  elaborate,  left  no  time  to  write 
the  friendly  letter  or  make  the  neighborly 
call.  That  last  touch  of  neatuess,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  placed  beyond  reproach,  kitchen,  or 
pantry  or  dining-room,  that  rare  October 
afternoon,  exhausted  strength  and  courage, 
so  that  air  and  sunshine  wooed  in  vain,  and 
the  sun  went,  down  behind  the  maple-crowned 
hills  on  beauty  so  glorious  it,  reproached  us, 
that  we  had  shut  ourselves  from  its  inspira¬ 
tions. 

The  senseless  bit  of  bric-a-brac  which  was 
“all  the  rage”  precludes  the  book  one  would 
like  to  buy,  or  the  magazine  or  newspaper  one 
would  like  to  take,  or  perhaps  the  trifle  one 
would  give  in  charity  or  for  missions.  The 
flimsy  novel  displaces  the  Sunday-school  les¬ 
son,  with  its  grand,  and  comforting  sugges¬ 
tions  even  for  one  who  studies  silently  and 
alone.  We  let  our  work,  with  its  fret  and 
friction,  too  often  or  too  nearly  crowd  out 
“the  still  hour”  which  might  bring  such  balm 
to  troubled  hearts,  such  peace  to  atixious 
souls. 

Do  we  not  all  know  homes  where  something 
has  been,  from  the  first,  crowded  out?  And 
how  will  those  homes  have  kept  the  characters 
they  then  took  on,  to  this  day! 

Perhaps  it  was  a  weekly  paper,  or  even  a 
monthly  that  they  could  not  afford.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  time  to  read  that  seemed  to  be 
lacking:  and  a  score  of  years  later  it  is  almost 
a  bookless,  paperless  bouse,  though  the  house¬ 
hold  is  uo  longer  uuduly  straitened  iu  its  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Perhaps  they  thought  themselves  then  too 
poor  to  hire  a  pew.  or  for  church-going  at  all. 
And  that  household  is  still  counted  among 
non-churcli-going  families.  “Mother’s  way” 
is  very  potent,  though  its  sway  be  a  subtle  and 
silent  one.  Sometimes,  alas,  it  is  tenderness 
and  consideration  for  each  other,  home  affec¬ 
tion  and  household  cheer  that  are  shut  out  or 
pushed  one  side  by  thronging  needs  and  cares 
and  tasks.  No  time  or  thought  or  money  is 
allowed  for  the  keeping  of  Christmas,  or  to 
celebrate  the  birthdays — those  dear  home  fes¬ 
tivals  whose  warmth  and  light  ought  to  go  far 
around  the  circle  of  the  year.  “The gift  with¬ 
out  the  giver  is  bare.’'  It  avails  little,  in  one 
sense,  how  we  toil  for  the  maintenance  or  or¬ 
derliness  of  home  if  the  soul  of  the  home-life 
be  wanting.  What  joy  is  there  for  any  of  us 
like  that  we  have  in  each  other?  The  merry 
Christmases,  helping  us  to  realize  the  great, 
and  precious  significance  of  the  day,  the 
Thanksgivings,  and  even  the  noisy  “Fourths,” 
the  happy  birthdays  made  much  of— aud  on 
common  days  the  salient  table-talk,  the  good- 
natured  humor  which  oils  daily  intercourse 
and  helps  the  whole  to  run  more  smoothly,  the 
tender  care  and  attention  when  one  is  ill,  the 
restful  quiet  before  the  hearth  together:  all 
these  are  often  better  than  the  best  we  can 
give,  the  utmost  we  eau  buy,  for  they  help  to 
warm  aud  purify,  to  strengthen  and  cheer  the 
heart  itself. 


A  MOTHER’S  DUTY. 

MART  D.  THOMAS. 

What  a  sacred  duty  is  placed  within  the 
hands  of  a  mother  to  perform;  how  she  must 
watch  over  the  form  of  her  sleeping  babe  or 
romping,  frolicking  child  to  keep  it  from  hurra. 
IIow  much  care  and  thought  she  must  bestow 
ou  them  in  all  their  trials  and  temptations  for 
we  know  there  are  many  snares  on  every  band 
to  lure  the  young;  many  that,  entangle  older 
aud  wiser  ones.  So,  mothers,  watch  carefully 
over  your  child,  unceasingly,  uncomplainingly 
for  much  depends  upon  your  watchful  care, 
ami  good  tiaining.  They  will  be  either  like 
the  scrawny,  good-for-nothing  plant,  unculti¬ 
vated,  or  like  the  plant  carefully  tended  aud 
nursed  by  kind  and  loving  hands.  Kays  Dr. 
Talmage:  “Mothers,  you  are  hoisting  a  throne 
or  forging  a  chain ;  you  arc  kindling  a  star  or 
digging  a  dungeon;  that  little  hand  on  your 
face  may  yet  be  lifted  to  hurl  thunderbolts  of 
war  or  drop  benedictions.” 

Mothers,  you  are  the  very  guiding  star  of 


your  offspring;  you  can  lead  them  in  pleasant 
valleys  or  in  a  barren  desert ;  you  can  help  to 
build  up  for  them  a  life  of  happiness,  or  a  life 
of  sorrow  and  woe.  You  will  be  of  influence 
to  them  one  way,  and  which  shall  it  be?  But 
do  not  wait  till  that  influence  is  beyond  con¬ 
trol  before  you  attempt  to  use  it.  There 
should  be  thorough  runlidcnce  between 
mother  and  child;  a  mother  is  the  best  confi¬ 
dential  friend  one  can  have.  Many  children 
beconn*  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
through  not  letting  “mother”  into  their  se¬ 
crets.  If  mothers  would  converse  more  freely 
with  their  childreu  on  topics  of  interest  and 
try  to  influence  them  to  higher  ami  nobler  aims 
iu  life  there  would  be  less  of  these  frivolous, 
thrown- away  lives  that  we  daily  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with.  Wo  should  try  t,o  exert  as  great  an 
influence  for  good  over  our  childreu  as  we  pos¬ 
sibly  cau.  Then,  when  years  have  come  and 
gone,  and  recollections  of  past  scenes  seem 
dear,  the  thoughts  will  linger  round  the  child¬ 
hood’s  home  with  sweet  memories  of  bygoue 
days,  aud  the  blessed  precepts  taught  by  a 
dear  mother  will  never  be  forgotten. 

SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 

ALICE  BROWN, 

The  rain  and  snow  are  dashed  by  the  storm 
to-night  against  the  windows.  The  childreu 
in  the  parlor  are  practicing  with  the  banjo  on 
the  first  stanza  of  "Ben  Bolt,”  Cerise  acting  as 
music- teacher  and  Travio  responding  enthusi¬ 
astically.  Mr.  atul  Mrs.  Carman  are  in  the 
office  reading,  and  for  such  simple  pleasures 
there  Is  reason  to  be  thaukful,  for  the  house¬ 
hold  is  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  and  anx¬ 
iety  caused  by  sickness. 

Mrs.  Carman  for  a  week  was  unable  to  leave 
her  room,  aud  she  endured  the  most  intense 
pain  from  an  ulcerated  tooth.  Day  and  night 
the  pain  continued  relentlessly  aud  remedies 
seemed  of  no  avail.  The  children  went  sor¬ 
rowfully  about  their  tusks,  the  meals  were 
cheerless  ami  nothing  seemed  right. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  without  Mrs. 
Carman,  plauning,  superintending  and  carry¬ 
ing  ou  the  work,  and  doing  countless  things 
forgotten  by  the  rest,  there  was  confusion  and 
disorder.  Thu  usual  meals  were  to  he  cooked 
and  meals  for  the  invalid;  the  house  must  be 
kept  iu  order  aud  school  must  go  ou,  but  with¬ 
out  Mrs.  Carman  one  part  of  the  work  was  set 
fairly  in  motion  only  to  find  that  some  other 
part  was  being  neglected  or  forgotten.  The 
fires  burned  low,  the  bird  was  fed  at  strange 
and  unusual  hours,  tha  regular  cleaning  had 
to  be  postponed  aud  these  perplexities  reach¬ 
ing  the  sick-room  added  to  Mrs.  Carman’s  dis¬ 
tress.  With  Mrs.  Carman  much  better  uud 
about  once  more,  the  days  are  brighter  and 
the  household  machinery  is  running  smoothly 
again. 

The  children  since  t  he  holidays  have  taken 
up  their  studies  with  renewed  interest  and 
thei r  grades  have  been  unusually  good.  Travio 
studies  reading,  with  spelling  uud  definitions, 
in  the  Second  Reader;  arithmetic,  which  he 
learns  without  a  book;  geography  from  maps; 
writes  on  his  slate,  works  examples  iu  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction  and  learns  a  few  lines  of 
some  poem  every  day  uutil  the  whole  is  com¬ 
mitted.  Everything  is  taught  to  him  orally 
except  the  reading,  spelling  and  writing. 

School  work  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
is  preparatory  work.  All  the  long  hours 
snent  in  the  school-room  are  meant  to  prepare 
the  children  for  the  demands  of  afterlife. 
There  will  be  for  most  of  them  little  time  for 
study  after  they  reach  manhood  aud  woman¬ 
hood,  but  their  education  will  go  on  and  will 
be  broad  or  narrow,  us  the  foundations  are 
laid  iu  school.  Education  is  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Books  do  not  contain  actual 
realities  but  facts  about  realities  aud 
every  study  furnishes  a  key  that  will  un¬ 
lock  some  realm  of  realities  m  the  visible 
world.  Gaining  these  keys  is  the  work  of 
school  days,  using  them  is  the  work  of  after 
life  and  these  together  are  education. 

A  little  accurate  knowledge  on  any  subject 
will  soon  prove  itself  a  key  to  more;  and 
“smatterings”  of  a  subject  if  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  are  useful. 

Little  folks  can  be  taught  a  groat  deal,  be 
fore  they  go  to  books  for  information,  that 
will  make  study  easier  for  them  when  taken 
up.  Children  love  stones,  and  if  the  mamma, 
a  sister  or  brother  will  toll  them  true  stories, 
the  history  of  our  own  country  is  a  good  sub¬ 
ject.  Toll  them  of  the  long  years  that  it  wait¬ 
ed,  an  unbroken  wilderness,  for  the  coming  of 
white  men  and  civilization.  Of  Columbus’s 
voyage  at  last,  less  than  four  hundred  yours 
ago.  Of  the  coming  of  people  from  every  nu 
tion  to  “the  land  of  freedom.”  Of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  its  greatest  hero,  Washington,  and 
picture  the  duys  when  railroads  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  were  unknown.  All  this  can  be  mado 
iiiterestiug  and  entertaining  for  a  child 
old  enough  to  beg  for  stories. 


Or  almost  any  work  the  story  teller  is  inter¬ 
ested  in,  can  be  described.  If  it  is  the  brother 
ju^t  come  in  from  the  sugar  camp,  where  the 
maple  sirup  is  boiling,  a  story  about  all  the 
work  and  the  facts  about  the  sap,  that  is 
drawn  away  from  its  work  of  building  the 
tree  and  made  into  sugar,  will  seem  as  mar¬ 
velous  as  a  fairy  tale  to  the  little  listener. 

Or  wheu  the  children  climb  upon  the  table 
to  see  the  bread  made,  the  story  of  a  wheat 
plant,  including  harvesting,  thrashing  and 
grinding  the  grain  will  please  aud  instruct 
them. 

Grown  people  forget  that  the  little  folks 
kuovv  only  a  few  of  the  interesting  things  that 
seem  so  common  to  them,  and  they  hunt  for 
marvels  about  distant  lauds  and  strange  ani 
uials  to  tell  to  the  childreu,  leaving  all  the 
things  the  little  minds  have  wondered  about, 
unnoticed.  It  is  not  an  idle  tiling  to  help  the 
little  people  iu  their  search  for  knowledge,  for 
a  good  beginning  makes  uli  the  long  road 
easier. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  geography  has  been 
made  something  of  a  specialty  for  1'ruvio.  It 
seems  to  be  the  foundation  for  so  nuieli  else, 
that  its  chief  facts  cannot  be  taught  too  early. 
Trnvie  has  learned  the  continents,  oceans, 
zones,  seas,  largest  ri vers,  all  of  our  own  States, 
and  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  To  fix  some 
of  these  m  Ins  mind,  short  stories  have  been 
told  him  of  the  people,  or  the  natural  features 
of  the  places.  The  story  of  De  Soto  and  his 
death  and  burial  in  the  Mississippi  River  gave 
him  an  idea  to  associate  with  the  river  and  with 
Spain,  De  Koto’s  native  country.  As  he  has 
seen  the  Hudson  River  at  its  mouth,  it  was 
easy  to  teach  him  that  Henry  Hudson  sailed 
from  Holland  to  our  shores,  and  that  England 
was  his  native  land.  The  storj’  of  Columbus 
gave  both  Italy  mid  Spain  a  history  for  him. 

A  description  of  the  ice  palaces  built  in  St. 
Petersburg  gave  him  a  sense  of  the  cold  win¬ 
ters  of  Northern  Russia.  When  he  learned 
that  people  from  Sweden  are  called  Swedes, 
he  exclaimed,  '‘Grandpa’s  farmer  is  from  there, 
isu’t  he?”  aud  looking  at  the  map,  lie  added, 
“He  has  come  across  the  ocean,  then,  hasn’t 
he?”  He  listened  one  evening  to  a  story  of 
some  Scotch  children  laimchiug  a  boatou  a 
river,  and  the  next  day  in  ruciting  geography, 
he  looked  carefully  over  the  map  of  Scotland 
to  find  the  river,  showing  he  remembered 
where  the  children  of  the  story  lived. 

IV  hen  iruits,  plants  or  nuts  are  sent  from 
other  States  to  the  Rural  Grounds,  Travio,  as 
much  as  an  older  person,  gets  a  definite  idea 
when  ho  hears  which  State  they  are  from. 
One  day  wheu  in  New  York  ho  saw  on  the 
streets  Italians  and  Chinese,  aud  knowing 
their  homes  were  the  other  side  of  tho  world, 
lie  looked  at  them  with  a  lively  interest. 
Whenever  he  crosses  the  North  River,  between 
Jersey  City  uud  New  York,  he  looks  for  ocean 
steamers  and  counts  all  he  can  see,  at  the  same 
time  astiiug  questions  enough  to  make  theoue 
who  is  questioned  feel  remarkably  ignorant. 
Knowing  the  location  of  countries,  he  can  add 
to  his  knowledge  continually;  but  if  he  heard 
ol  China  for  the  first  time  after  seeing  a 
Chinaman  his  idea  of  the  locution  of  that 
country  would  be  very  vague  and  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  Knowledge,  even  with  a  little  child, 
gathers  to  itself  more  knowledge,  and  igno¬ 
rance  with  grown  people,  as  well  as  children, 
lets  the  most  interesting  facts  pass  by  unseeu. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

If  thou  wouklst  bo  borne  with,  bear  with 
others . 

Who  can  all  sense  of  others’  III  escape, 

Is  but  u  brute,  at  best.  Iu  human  shape . 

It  requires  greater  virtues  to  support  good 
fortune  Ihuu  bad  fortune . 

Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking 
for  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  uuto  eter¬ 
nal  life  . 

1  iik  sufferings  of  the  mind  are  more  severe 
than  the  pains  of  the  body . . . 

There  is  not  a  single  moment  in  life  that  wo 
can  afford  to  lose . . . 

If  there  is  any  great  good  iu  storo  for  you, 
it  will  not  come  at  the  first  or  second  call,  nor 
in  the  shape  of  fashion,  case,  and  city  drawing¬ 
rooms  . . . . 

Palke  friendship,  like  the  ivy,  decays  aud 
ruins  the  walls  it  embraces;  but  true  friend¬ 
ship  gives  now  life  aud  animation  to  the  object 
it  supports. . . . . 

1  icn  thousand  of  (ho  greatest  faults  in  our 
neighbors  are  ol  loss  consequence  to  us  thun 
oue  of  tho  smallest  in  ourselves . 

A  personal  Josus  accepted  is  salvation:  a 
personal  Jesus  obeyed  is  sanctification;  a  per¬ 
sonal  Jesus  trusted  is  perpetual  joy;  «  person¬ 
al  Jesus  possessed  is  our  only  power . 

It  will  help  us  to  forgive  the  faults  of  others 
if  we  remember  tliut  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  we  might  have  done  the  same  thing.,,. 

I  no  not  pity  the  misery  of  a  man  under- 
placed;  that  will  right  itself  presently  but  I 
pity  the  man  overplacod. 


Domestic  Cccnrotmj 

CONDUCTED  RY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


We  .should  like  lo  know  if  true  politeness 
does  not  require  us  to  act,  the  same  when  with 
our  own  family  alone  as  when  we  have  com¬ 
pany.  _ 

SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  LEFT  OUT. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

With  all  our  preaching  aud  teaching  the 
fact  somehow  remains  that  the  majority  of 
people  either  remain  ignorant,  of  many  of  the 
commonest  duties  of  life,  or  else  ignore  them 
purposely,  or  evade  them  through  moral 
cowardice.  Take,  for  example,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children  from  the  moment  their  ques¬ 
tioning  faculties  are  awakened  uud  they  put 
tho  question  to  the  mother  or  father;  “Where 
did  I  come  from?  Where  did  you  got  me?” 
In  ninety-nine  eases  out  <»f  a  hundred — nay, 
in  even  more— the  child  is  practically  put  off 
with  a  lie,  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  bis 
own  being  and  to  the  animal  life  of  the  world 
all  around — matters  of  great  and  intense  in¬ 
terest.  to  every  thinking  mind — he  is  left  to  fill 
his  young  mind  from  impure  sources,  and  to 
have  it  planted  with  noxious  weeds  that  taiut 
liis  life  forever  after.  Judging  from  my  owu 
experience  and  observation  in  the  training  of 
children,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  dealing  with 
them  from  the  outset  in  other  than  the  frank¬ 
est.  manner,  and  in  answering  their  questions 
truthfully  just  so  far  as  they  can  understand, 
while  adding  the  assurance  that  us  they  grow 
older  and  can  comprehend  more,  they  shall  be 
still  further  enlightened  by  yourself.  It 
seems  incredible  that  nuy  child  who  is  thus 
taught,  concerning  his  physical  life,  lovingly, 
reverently  and  modestly  by  his  parent,  can 
ever  become  impure  in  mind  or  morally  de¬ 
based.  Every  part  and  function  of  his  body 
he  regards  as  equally  sacred  and  valuable,  and 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  teach  him  to  call  them  by 
their  proper  or  scientific  names  as  to  allow 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  and  unclean  sounds  that 
too  frequently,  aud  always  unnecessarily, 
prevail. 

A  grave  mistake  that  a  groat  many  people 
make,  is  that  of  supposing  that  the  mind  of  a 
pure  child  is  affected  like  that  of  an  old  sinner, 
by  the  discussion  of  certain  topics;  every 
question  that  is  treated  in  a  dean  and  scien¬ 
tific  inuuner,  and  presented  to  a  child  in  an 
iubelligiblc  way,  is  received  and  absorbed  by 
him  without  the  slightest  thought  of  impurity. 
Aud  when  a  child’s  mind  is  satisfied  in  regard 
to  it,  its  curiosity  expands  for  other 
things  aud  the  tendency  to  morbid¬ 
ness  or  to  secret  investigations  —  always 
dangerous  to  the  moral  character  —  is 
avoided  by  the  parent,  being  simply  frank  and 
truthful.  Tho  confidence  of  the  child  is  never 
lost  when  he  learns  that  in  ali  things  he  ran 
consult  bis  parents  with  perfect  freedom.  De¬ 
cency  and  modesty  attend  upon  wisdom, 
while  uncleuniioss  and  vice  forever  accom¬ 
pany  jguoruuee  aud  superstition.  Compare 
mentally,  if  you  will,  the  purity  of  heart  of  a 
child  who  has  been  taught  the  proper  mimes 
and  uses  of  his  bodily  functions,  who  lias  nev¬ 
er  been  deceived  or  lied  to,  with  that  of  the 
child  who  has  caught  his  nomenclature  from 
the  scums  and  his  physiology  from  servants  or 
obscene  books ! 

Hundreds  of  pareuts  take  infinite  pains  to 
teach  their  children  to  be  jtolite  and  kind  and 
truthful,  who  never  go  to  the  trouble  to  visit 
the  schools  they  attend  or  acquaiut  them¬ 
selves  with  the  condition  of  tho  outbuHdiugs 
of  schools — often  sinks  of  iniquity  in  more 
sense  tha”  one.  In  the  most  sensitive  and  im¬ 
portant  matters  we  go  in  a  blindfold  way, 
trusting  to  some  indefinite  and  intangible 
guidance  for  the  children  in  the  things  in 
which  they  most  need  our  leading  hands. 
Thousands  of  boys  ruin  themselves  through  ig¬ 
norance,  and  girls  suffer  life-long  disasters 
from  luck  of  proper  instruction,  a  withhold¬ 
ing  of  tho  commonest  duty  on  the  part  of  pa¬ 
rents,  that  is  simply  criminal.  The  Romanist 
priest  who  said,  "Give  me  the  first  seven  years 
of  a  child’s  life,  and  I  care  not  who  has  tho 
rest,”  realized,  as  too  fow  people  do,  tho  tre¬ 
mendous  signifieanco  of  early  impressions. 
We  make  laws  for  the  punishment  of  scoun¬ 
drels  who  would  stall  our  children  with  knives, 
but  how  effectually  do  we  try  to  punish  the 
wretches  who  utter  iu  their  presence  foul 
words  aud  vile  expressions?  And  is  not  the 
latter  the  worse  crime  of  the  two?  1  know  of 
nothing  so  eminently  fitting  as  the  whipping¬ 
post  for  men  who  speak  in  obscene  terms  to  a 
child.  So,  with  all  our  preaching  aud  pray¬ 
ing,  do  we  not  leave  many  things  quite  un¬ 
touched  that,  are  of  far  vaster  import  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  even  of  church  unity? 
TliMi-a  are  things  that  lie  iu  a  stratum  at  the 
very  bottom,  which  nobody  seems  to  regard 
as  his  duty  to  attend  to.  Wo  have  all  sorts  of 
philanthropic  and^rcligious  societies — women 


TfflE  BUBAL  MEW-YOBKEB. 


are  fairly  ablaze  the  country  through  to  save 
men  from  drink  and  boys  from  cigarettes, 
maybe.  We  have  the  finest  churches  and 
schools— at  least  we  try  to  think  so,  and  the 
preachers  uud  teachers  strive  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  intellectual  development.  Doctors 
deal  with  ailments  after  they  have  become 
such,  but  where  ure  the  saviors  and  guardians 
of  the  innocent  minds  and  hearts  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  i  A  few  mothers  arc  wise,  more  are  ig¬ 
norant;  some  give  over  the  children  to  the 
mercy  ami  superstition  of  hired  servants.  But 
to  the  great  mass  of  people  of  good  desires 
and  intentions,  but  w  ho  are  careless,  ignorant 
or  cowardly,  who  is  to  carry  the  leaven,  and 
how?  _  _ 

COOKING  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Mr  Crosby,  p.  18,  want.'  to  know  how  we 
cook  these.  My  wife  answers.  Although  I 
grow  them  every  year,  for  my  own  eatiug, 
there  are  lots  of  tbiugs  I  like  bettor.  But 
when  nicely  cooked  they  are  uot  onlv  palata¬ 
ble  but  really  good;  still,  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  “  fixings'’  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
making  them  appetizing.  My  wife  has,  this 
week,  at  my  desire,  cooked  them  for  me  In 
every  style  hereinafter  named.  Boiled,  with 
white  sauce,  they  are  good;  baked  with  beef, 
they  are  better ;  boiled  and  mashed,  they  are 
nice  and  tasty;  the  soui>  isn’t  bad  at  all;  fixed 
in  egg  and  bi-end  crumbs  and  fried  they  are 
capital,  in  fact  better  and  daintier  to  my 
liking  than  any  other  way;  and  they  make 
fairly  good  pies,  but  in  this  case,  I  guess, 
more  is  due  to  the  fixings  than  to  the  arti¬ 
chokes.  Baked  or  boiled  iu  their  jackets  they 
are  wretched — a  mucilaginous  paste.  Here 
are  my  wife’s  recipes:  W.  falconer. 

BOILED  W  HOLE. 

Wash,  peel,  wash,  put  into  a  saucepan  iu 
which  the  water  is  boiling  and  to  which 
a  little  salt  has  bceu  added,  and  boil  till 
tender,  then  strain  dry  and  steam  them  a 
little  to  make  them  drier,  fterve  on  a  warm 
dish  and  pour  a  little  w  hite  sauce  over  them. 

MASHED. 

Boil  and  strain  as  before,  then  mash  fine 

I 

turn  back  into  a  clean  saucepan,  add  a  little 
pepper,  and  more  salt  if  necessary,  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  (according  to  quantity  of  ar¬ 
tichoke)  of  cream.  Stir  till  hot,  and  serve  on 
a  warm  dish. 

BAKED. 

Peei.,  and  bake  in  the  dripping-pan  with 
the  meat,  and  when  half  done  sprinkle  a  little 
salt  over  them. 

fried. 

Peel,  parboil,  then  strain  dry  aud  cut  into 
slices,  dip  these  iu  beaten  egg,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  salt  and  pepper  on  them,  then  roll  in 
fine  bread  crumbs  aud  fry  till  brown.  Or, 
instead  of  adding  pepper  and  salt,  fry  without 
these  and  when  done,  sift  a  little  powdered 
sugar  over  them,  aud  send  to  table  hot. 

FIBS, 

Boil  as  before  till  tender,  strain  dry,  press 
them  through  a  fine  sieve,  then  add  some 
beaten  eggs  and  a  little  cream,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  consistency  of  custard.  Sweeten  with 
sugar  and  flavor  with  uutmeg.  Line  a  dish 
with  pie  crust,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
as  you  would  a  custard  or  squash  pie. 

SOUP. 

Boil  as  before  till  tender  ami  press  through 
a  fiue  sieve.  Then  take  as  much  stock  as  you 
want  quantity  of  soup  and  add  to  it  us  much 
of  the  pressed  artichokes  as  will  bring  it  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Flavor  with 
pepper,  nutmeg  or  mace,  if  you  like  it,  cook 
for  10  minutes,  nud  when  ready  to  serve  add  a 
little  rich  cream.  If  the  artichokes  had  been 
parboiled  only,  then  boiled  till  tender  m  the 
stock,  nud  the  whole  then  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  the  soup  would  have  a  stronger  artichoke 
flavor;  but  1  prefer  the  other  way. 

REMARKS. 

Alwa  ys  serve  artichokes  when  they  are  quite 
hot,  and  on  warm  dishes.  When  cold  they 
not  ouly  lose  the  little  good  taste  they  ever 
had,  but  they  assume  a  dark  and  repugnant 
appearance.  Unless  w  hen  dissolved  iu  pics  or 
soups  they  never  lose  their  mucilaginous  nature- 
1  have  seen  it  stated  that  when  boiled  tliey 
cannot  bo  peeled,  but  this  is  erroneous,  for 
when  well  boiled,  warm  or  cold,  they  peel 
easily.  The  skin  is  very  thick. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

SOMETHING  GOOD  TO  EAT. 

In  San  Francisco,  although  it  is  the  middle 
of  January,  oue  may  see  peas  iu  as  delicate, 
pale-green  pods  as  though  it  were  June  instead 


When  Baby  was  sick,  wo  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  w  as  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Caatorla. 
When  she  Became  Miss,  she  chain  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  guve  them  Castor  la. 


of  January.  They  are  not,so  very  dear  either. 
Twenty  cents  will  furnish  a  nice-sized  dishful 
for  six  persons;  while  five  cents  will  buy 
enough  to  transform  your  breakfast  omelette 
into  a  gastronomical  delight. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  am  now  a  resident 
of  a  climate  where  such  things  abound  in  mid¬ 
winter,  I  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life  in  the 
East  and  know-  just  what  housekeeper’s  trials 
are  as  spring  approaches.  Just  how  tired  one 
becomes  of  the  few  winter  vegetables.and  how 
difficult  it  is  if  you  live  in  a  city  to  get  even 
such  vegetables  as  there  are  without  their 
having  been  first  touched  by  frost.  Most  of 
those  from  which  the  dishes  given  below  may 
be  obtained  at  the  East  at  this  season,  and  the 
novel  ways  in  which  they  are  cooked  will 
make  them  a  welcome  change. 

CELERY  CROQUETTES. 

Take  one  cupful  of  the  white  part  of  celery 
that  has  been  stewed  in  salted  water  until  ten¬ 
der,  and  mix  it  with  au  equal  quantity  of 
bread  crumbs,  add  the  beaten  yelk  of  an  egg, 
a  pinch  of  Cayenne, and  half  a  salt-spoonful  of 
salt.  If  the  mixture  is  too  dry  to  cling  togeth¬ 
er,  add  a  little  milk,  mold  into  little  cones,  and 
fry  by  immersion  in  very  hot  fat.  A  good 
wray  to  shape  them  is  to  press  some  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  iu  a  wine  glass  and  then  turn  it  out.  A 
delightful  accompaniment  to  roast  beef,  veal 
or  poultry. 

CELERY  STEWED  WITH  GRAVY. 

Cut  in  half  inch  pieces  a  pint  bowlful  of  cel¬ 
ery  ;  stew  iu  boiling  water  for  half  au  hour, 
drain,  cover  with  a  good  brown  gravy  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  fifteen  minutes  longer,  pour  over  thin 
slices  of  buttered  toast. 

BAKED  TOMATOES. 

Take  as  nearly  whole  tomatoes  as  you  can 
get  from  a  can,  and  drain  in  a  colauder.  (The 
liquor  from  this  can  be  used  for  a  soup.)  Lay 
them  close  together  iu  a  dish  and  sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepjier,  a  trifle  of  sugar  and  cracker  or 
bread  crumbs.  Put  a  bit  of  butter  on  top  of 
each,  aud  bake  a  delicate  brown. 

KOHL-RABI  WITH  CREAM  SAUCE. 

In  taste,  this  excellent  vegetable  much 
resembles  cauliflower.  It  is  mostly  used  by 
Germans,  for  the  reason  that  Americans  who 
are  proverbially  shy  of  tryiug  new  dishes, 
know  little  of  its  good  qualities.  It  is  a  round, 
fleshy  bulb,  not  unlike  a  beet  in  shape.  It 
should  be  peeled,  quartered,  uud  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  then  boiled  in  slightly  salted  water. 
For  the  sauce  melt  in  a  saucepan  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  and  half  as  much  flour:  and 
when  smoothly  mixed  stir  in  gradually  a  half 
pint  of  hot  milk:  season  to  taste  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per,  and  nutmeg.  The  yelk  of  au  egg  beaten 
very  thoroughly,  and  turned  into  this  sauce 
very  slowly  adds  to  its  richness,  but  may  be 
omitted  when  eggs  are  dear.  Drain  the  vege¬ 
table,  and  turn  the  sauce  over.  Send  to  table 
at  once.  The  leaves  of  this  when  young  are 
boiled  and  served  as  spinach. 

Artichokes,  when  in  season,  are  so  nice 
stulTed  that  they  should  uot  be  omitted  from 
the  list  of  good  things.  Trim  and  wash  four 
artichokes;  remove  the  “choke"  found  in  the 
center;  tnuke  a  dressing  of  bread  crumbs  with 
a  quarter  of  their  bulk  in  minced  ham,  and  a 
seasoning  of  chopped  chives,  paisley,  and  salt 
and  pepper.  Heat  this  in  a  saucepan,  moisten¬ 
ing  with  a  little  water  or  gravy.  Fill  the  arti¬ 
chokes  with  it,  and  tie  them  neatly.  Put  them 
in  a  stew-pan  with  broth  enough  to  cover 
them;  close  the  vessel  tightly,  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  tender. 

Bermuda  ouions  which  arose  nice  if  only 
plain  boiled  and  a  little  milk  or  cream  added, 
may  also  be  cooked  n.s  follows.  Choose  of 
medium-sized  ouions,  one  for  each  of  your 
family;  peel  them;  parboil  for  10  minutes 
aud  cut  a  slice  from  the  top  thick  enough 
to  enable  you  to  remove  u  part  of  the 
ceuter.  Chop  this  tine  with  about  two 
ouuces  of  ham  for  eight  onions,  add  the 
same  bulk  of  bread  crumbs,  and  the  beaten 
yelk  of  au  egg  and  mix  well  aud  moisten  if 
necessary  with  a  litt  le  broth :  season  with  pep¬ 
per,  and  a  trifle  of  uutmeg.  Stuff  the  onions 
with  this,  put  them  in  a  stewpau  with  a  little 
broth ;  simmer  until  tender  and  remove  to  a 
baking  dish.  Dust  with  grated  eheese,  aud 
bake  for  Id  minutes.  Put  a  little  broth  iu  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  to  keep  them  from  burn¬ 
ing.  The  broth  in  which  they  were  stewed, 
is  a  nice  addition  to  soup.  They  may  also  be 
cooked  iu  water,  which  will  be  so  nicely  fla¬ 
vored  with  the  dressing  uud  onions  that  it 
should  not  be  thrown  away  but  added  to  the 
soup  kettle.  palmetto. 

SOME  DISHES  MY  FAMILY  LOVE  IN 
COLD  WEATHER. 


SIMPLE  AND  CHEAP. 

HOT  SLAW. 

Shave  very  fine  n  large,  solid  head  of  eab- 
bnge,  put  it  over  to  boil  in  a  poreelain  or 
granite-ware  kettle,  with  just  water  euough 
to  keep  it  from  burning.  Cook  about  three- 
quarters  of  au  hour,  stirring  often.  Then  add 


small  cup  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  Of 
sugar,  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook  for  ten  mi nutes 
longer,  and  sieve  very  hot.  It  needs  only 
some  bread  and  butter  with  it  to  make  a  good 
meal. 

APPLE  DUMPLINGS 

I  make  in  several  ways.  Sometimes  I 
make  a  batter  of  one  pint,  of  milk,  two 
eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar, 
one  teaapoonful  of  soda,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  a  little  salt,  aud  three  cups 
of  (lour,  or  enough  to  make  a  thick  bat¬ 
ter.  Into  this  I  stir  a  generous  supply  of 
thinly  sliced,  tart  apples,  and  dther  bake  it, 
or  boil  it  in  my  pudding  boiler.  Or,  take 
good  biscuit  dough,  roll  it  out  and  cover  it 
with  sliced  apples  aud  roil  it  up  in  a  cloth  and 
boil  in  water  or  steam  in  the  steamer.  It 
takes  ahout  two  hours  to  steam  it,  and  the 
same  time  to  boil  the  batter  dumpling  in  the 
boiler.  Or,  fill  a  large,  very  deep  eartbern 
dish  nearly  full  of  sliced  apples,  cover  with  a 
thick  crust  of  biscuit  dough,  and  bake  in  tbe 
oven  till  done,  having  a  small  pan  of  boiling 
water  in  the  oven  to  prevent  the  crust  from 
being  hard.  Puddiug  sauce  can  be  used  on 
any  of  these,  but  we  all  prefer  butter  and 
molasses  with  any  kind  of  apple  dumpling. 

TOMATOES  AND  BEEF. 

Take  a  quart  can  of  tomatoes,  stew  awhile, 
then  add  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  finely 
chipped  dried  beef,  cook  about  ten  minutes 
longer  and  serve.  We  like  a  little  sugar  add¬ 
ed  to  any  stewed  tomatoes. 

Keep  tbe  question  of  decent  ouUhouses  (in¬ 
cluding  vaults)  on  the  farms  and  other  coun¬ 
try  bouses  before  the  people  till  a  reform  in 
that  direction  is  made.  I  often  wonder  how 
human  beings  can  live  with  such  surroundings 
as  one  often  sees,  if  he  goes  around  the  coun¬ 
try  much — burns,  diapidated  aud  filthy,  while 
the  yards  to  them  are  too  disgusting  for  any 
one  to  go  through,  and  ofteu  will  people  milk 
the  cows  standing  iu  these  same  filthy  yards.  I 
never  want  to  drink  milk  obtained  in  such  a 
place.  Now  I  know  cow  yards  aud  cow  stables 
can  be  kept  neat.  In  Brooklyn  I  took  milk 
from  one  man  for  Id  years  and  always  found  it 
good.  He  lived  in  the  suburbs  aud  several 
tunes  I  visited  his  family.  Once  I  had  my 
three  daughters  with  me,  and  they  were  all 
dressed  in  white.  His  wife  and  himself  took 
us  through  the  stables,  etc.,  and  we  walked 
around  without  any  fear  of  soiling  our  clothes. 
Everything  was  sweet  and  clean;  the  cows 
looked  fat  and  sleek  aud  well  conteuted  with 
their  lot,  and  we  went  homo  feeling  that  the 
milk  we  obtained  was  sweet  and  pure. 

aunt  km. 


TIMELY  SUGGESTIONS. 

W ash  the  mica  in  your  stove  doors  with 
vinegar  and  water  to  remove  the  smoke  from 
the  inside. 

A  good  ointment:  Boil  an  egg  until  quite 
hard.  Take  out  the  yelk  and  rub  it  with 
enough  glycerine  to  make  a  salve  of  the  desir¬ 
ed  consistency.  Keep  in  a  covered  glass  or 
porcelain  dish.  Good  for  chapped  lips,  hands 
or  any  irritable  condition  of  the  skiu. 

Few  persons  know  the  use  of  wheat  bran  to 
soften  the  hands  and  keep  them  smooth 
Keep  a  box  of  it  on  the  toilet  table,  or  better 
yet,  buy  one  of  those  dainty  little  ornamented 
pails  of  fragrant  wood  in  which  to  keep  it. 
That  will  invite  attention  to  its  merits,  which 
after  having  used  it  for  a  time,  you  will  no 
longer  doubt.  Thesiuiplest  remedies  are  often 
best.  The  bran  should  be  rubbed  upon  the 
skiu  directly  after  washing  and  while  yet 
moist.  _  _  c.  J.  s. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

TO  KEEP  SAUSAGE  FOR  USE  IN  SUMMER. 

Make  in  cakes  and  fry  thoroughly  aud  pack 
closely  in  stone  jars.  When  each  jar  is  full  or 
half  uu  inch  from  the  top,  pour  lard  over  until 
the  sausage  is  entirely  covered.  Kept  in  a 
cool  place,  it  will  keep  through  the  summer. 
Beefsteak  can  be  prepared  and  kept  in  the 
same  way.  It  would  not  be  rare  steak,  but 
most  couutry  people  do  not  care  for  very  rare 
steak.  mrs.  j.  e.  morris. 

EDITH'S  FAVORITES. 

CHOCOLATE  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar;  one-half  cup  of  sweet 
milk;  one-half  cup  of  butter;  oue-half  tea¬ 


spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  chocolate  dissolved  perfectly 
in  one  half  cup  of  hot  water  in  which  there  is  a 
little  vanilla;  two  cups  of  sifted  flour.  Mix 
butter  and  sugar  together  with  beaten  yelks 
of  three  eggs  added,  aud,  last,  the  whites  well 
beaten.  Make  boiled  icing  and  put  between 
and  on  top.  Very  tjood, 

“HIFALUTJn’  ”  CAKE. 

WnrTES'of  four  eggs;  one  cup  of  sugar; 
three-fourths  cup  of  sweet  milk;  ane-lmlf  cup 
of  butter;  one-half  cup  of  corn  starch;  one 
cup  of  Hour;  one  heapiug  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Method  of  mixing:  Mix  sugar 
and  butter  together,  then  add  milk,  then  corn 
starch — then  flour  with  baking  powder  in  it, 
aud  last  the  stiff  beaten  whites  aud  flavoring. 
_  A.  L.  J. 
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Know  All  Men; 

To  wit :  Teachers,  preachers,  public 
speakers,  actors,  singers,  lawyers,  “  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  and 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  by  over-strain. 

Principal  Samuel  Beuient,  of  the  Bart- 
let, t,  School,  Lowell.  Mass.,  writes  :  “  I 
have  used  Ayr’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  cases  of  severe  colds 
and  throat  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“  I  should  he  unable  to  perform  my 
clerical  duties,  without  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,”  writes  Rev.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  of  Hillsyille,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.J.  0.  Ayer  &  Co., Lowell,  Mass. 
(Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Frlce$l  ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


GOLtei 

Wo  will  pay  one  hi)  nil  red  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results  from  eight  weeks'  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  yonr  name  and 
post-office  for  particulars.  1.  s.  JOHNSON  A  UO., 
I'rsTus  II. it  - k  Sti:>  it-  Boston.  Miss 


CEDAR  CHESTS 

KEEP  MOTHS.OUST, AND  DAMP 
FROMCLOTWN6  ASKeOR CIRCULAR 

TERRY  SHOW  CASE  CO. 

NASHVILLE  T CNN. 


Ill  II Mil  nfl  In  .w  l  »nd  by  mall,  post  toiM.Ho  pieces 
ltillUlU  VJU.1"  full  sheet-music  size.  Including  songs, 
marches, waltz,  quadrilles,  with  calls.,  etc.,  hr  Mendels¬ 
sohn.  Beethoven.  Mozart,  etc.  for  \Hii-.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfactory.  WHITE  WIMLS  and  100 
Songs,  Words  aud  Music.  10c.  Y  HATH  W  V  Y. 

839  WASHINGTON  stkkkt.  Bus  ion  mass. 

TARPR  flROAII  Latest  style;  flue  tone:  made 
I  HDCn  U  It  U  M  IV  of  best  material,  in  the  most 
substantial  manner  Fully  warranted.  Send  for  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Agents  wanted. 

TAB Kit  ORGAN  GOq  Worcester.  Dfus, 

K  Beautiful  Colored  Designs,  printed  on 
Hfinp  Canvas,  to  be  worteet  In  Hags, 
Yarn.  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  Agents  wanted  every  where.  Amer¬ 
ican  R\ oj  Pattern  CO.,  UtdUe/oni,  He. 

GOLlT  MEDAL.PAKI8.  1878T 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t‘  eu 
tii net  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  la  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  aud 
udtnimbly  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  hi  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

&  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

\MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  2Sd,  IStM. 
Adapted  for  the  IHdltery 
-  f  JIUk  in  all  Cities 
am!  Towns.- 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  <  .  WHITEMAN, 
1'i  Murray  SL,  NEW  YORK. 


A  SPECIAL  SAMPLE  OFFER. 

Hand-Dirged,  KacarSlee  lllnile*.  re¬ 
placed  free  If  soft.  New  Pattern.  Price  50 
els.  postpaid;  5  for  S5J;  Regular  price,  as  eta. 

Boy 's  1-blade.  25  eta.  l..»dy's 
■yiilade.  Pearl,  suets.  Gents' 
tine  ll  blade.  $1,  Colorado 
3-blade  Stock  Knif-,  $1. 
G  raf  tlng.'ivts;  Bud¬ 
ding,  .15  ers.:  Prun¬ 
ing,  -■.'•■•f  k,  to  SI.  Fa- 
nifly  Shears,  Bbets.; 
Rut  Lon  Hole  Scis¬ 
sors,  *i  els.  5a  page 
List  Free.  Also 
How  to  l  sc  a  Razor 

Maher  £  Grosh, 

SO  S  Street, 
TOLEDO,  O. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Jan.  29,  1887. 

Over  28.000  freight  and  grain-handlers 
along  the  river  front  in  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City  are  on  strike— a  serious  blow 
to  the  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce  cen¬ 
tering  here.  Over  a  week  ago  about  2,000 
Jersey  coal  haudlers  struck,  some  against  a 
reduction  of  wages;  most  for  an  advance  of 
2!;f  cents  an  hour.  At  the  same  time  the 
freight  handlers  on  the  Old  Dominion  Steam¬ 
ship  line  struck  for  30  instead  of  25  cents  an 
hour  for  day,  and  for  60  cents  an  hour  for 
night  work.  Both  strikes  were  on  the  point 
of  failing,  as  plenty  of  new  hands  had  been 
obtained,  when  the  K.  of  L.  “called  out”  all 
the  ’longshoremen,  boatmen,  grain  handlers 
and  other  workers  in  the  three  cities.  They 
demand  the  advance  asked  for  the  employes 
of  the  O.  P.  Line  afid  insist  that  no  freight 
from  that  line  shall  be  taken  for  re-shipment 
by  any  other  line  or  railroad.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  transatlantic  and  coastwise  steamers 
can’t  go  to  sea  on  time,  as  they  can’t  discharge 
or  embark  cargo,  or  get  a  supply  of  coal 
aboard.  Many  large  workshops  and  factories 
have  had  to  shut,  down,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
coal.  Prices  for  this  have  gone  up  day  by 
day,  aud  the  poor  are  the  worst  sufferers. 
More  strikes  in  the  State  last  year  than  in  any 
former  one:  but  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor  says  70  per 
cent,  of  all  were  successes.  The  strike  has  de¬ 
pressed  prices  of  most  stocks  as  well  as  of 

agricultural  products  for  export .  . 

. A  law  making  it  only  a  misdemeanor  to 

kill  the  betrayer  of  a  woman  is  proposed  in 
Illinois,  and  is  supported  even  hy  clergymen.. 

. An  earthquake,  Thursday,  in  Nebraska, 

testified  to  the  indignation  of  the  w  orld  at  the 
defeat  of  Van  Wyck  in  his  struggle  for  re- 
election  to  the  Senate  due  absolutely  and  openly 
to  railroad  influence.  He  was  the  most  wide¬ 
awake  aud  persistent  antagonist  of  all  sorts  of 
monopolies  iu  Congress . . .  .A  bill  intro¬ 

duced  in  the  N.  Y.  Assembly  proposes  to  make 
combinations  to  comer  articles  of  food,  fuel 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  legal  offences  and 
punishable  tvs  such. .  .Another  severely  punish¬ 
es  any  one  who  makes  false  statements  in 

registering  live  stock . The  average 

production  of  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  £200  a  year. 
It  would  require  the  yearly  labor  of  nearly 
400,000  persons  to  pay  our  aumtal  pension  list 
without  any  further  addition— and  this,  22 

years  after  a  war  of  only  four  years . 

...Mormons,  while  acting  very  U,umble”in 
Tennessee,  have  carried  away  many  a  “con¬ 
vert.”  The  Legislature  is  now1  considering  a 
bill  which  makes  it  a  penal  offence  to  preach 
polygamy  in  that  State. . .  J.  C.  Matthews  has 
been  again  rejected  by  the  Senate  as  Recorder 
of  Deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia— 17  to 
31  votes . A  new  system  of  fortifica¬ 

tion  is  advocated  by  Gen.  Sheridan.  Instead 
of  building  forts  above  ground  as  targets  for 
the  enemy,  he  prefers  pits  for  men  and  guns, 
the  latter  to  be  raised  just  before  firing  by 
hydraulic,  pneumatic  or  electric  motors. 
Safer,  cheaper  and  better  adapted  to  various 

positions  than  old-time  forts . The 

sales  iu  the  Alabama  Land  Office  were  the 
heaviest,  in  years  last  week ,  amounting  to 
$5,350,365  at  81.25  per  acre.  That  syndicate 
of  capitalists  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  grab¬ 
bing  up  a  vast  mineral  area  for  a  tithe  of  its 

value . •••>•••• 

_ There  are  28,000  divorces  granted  annu¬ 
ally  in  this  country.  There  is  one  divorce  to 
every  16  marriages.  In  Europe  the  rate  is 
one  to  300. .......  Another  bond  call  has  been 

made.  This  time  for  $14,000,000  three  per 

cents  redeemable  on  March  I . Thirty- 

nine  cadets  have  been  dismissed  from  West 
Point  for  deficiency . 1  Hiring  18c6  North¬ 

ern  and  European  capitalists  have  invested 
$129,226,000  in  Southern  manufacturing  and 

business . . . .  >  •  •  • 

Cree  Indians  in  Montana  starving . 

Edmund’s  Senate  Bill  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  retaliate  against  Canada  was  passed 
unanimously — as  Riddlcberger,  of  Va.,  the 
only  objector,  hardly  counts.  Several  sedate 
Senators,  especially  fiery  Ingalls,  of  Kansas, 
twisted  the  Lion’s  tail  with  amusing  or  patri¬ 
otic  vigor.  The  hill  is  much  the  same  as  the 
Belmont  House  Bill,  epitomized  editorially 
last  week.  There's  a  good  deal  of  loose  belli¬ 
cose  talk,  but  little  or  no  likelihood  of  war — 
Any  law  that  may  be  passed  will  not  be  di- 
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DIXON'S  “Carburet,  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established)!]  1827.  and  Is  to-day,  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quail 
ty  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  goocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


rected  against  the  past  conduct  of  Canada, 
but  against  the  execution  of  a  bill  lately 
passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  authoriz¬ 
ing  Canadian  officials  to  seize  and  search  any 
American  vessel  found  within  three  miles  of 
the  Dominion  coast,  counting  from  headland 
to  headland.  Next  season  American  fishing 
vessels  are  sure  to  go  armed,  aud  any  attempt 
to  carry  out  this  law  is  likely  to  result  in 
bloodshed.  The  first  shot  in  such  a  quarrel, 
liko  the  firiug  ou  Sumter,  would  rouse  this 
nation  from  one  end  to  another,  and  the  sever¬ 
est  retaliation  would  certainly  follow — even  if 
it  led  directly  to  war.  Ou  land  we’d  be  all- 
powerful;  but  an  English  fleet  could  bombard 
all  our  seaeoast  cities,  and  levey  a  tax  of 
$200,000,000  on  them,  but  a  few  fleet  Ala- 
barnas  would  soon  ruin  England’s  vast  com¬ 
merce.  All  present  indications  point  to  au 

amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute  . 

—  - 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  29, 1887. 

There  was  a  war  scare  in  Europe  on  Mon- 
uav.  In  the  London  Stock  Exchange  there 
was  a  semi-panic,  and  on  the  Paris  Bourse 
there  was  also  a  sharp  decline.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  real  fouudation  for  the  scare, 
which  was  caused  by  the  statement  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  daily  to  the  effect  that  there  was  extreme 
danger  of  war,  and  that  the  British  Foreign 
Office  had  been  informed  that  Germany  was 
about  to  ask  un  explanation  of  French  mili¬ 
tary  preparations.  The  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  was  afterward  denied  at  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  but  too  late  to  prevent  au  effect  ui»ou  the 
stock  market.  The  situation  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  however,  cannot  be  said  by  have  cleared. 
The  relations  between  Germany  and  France 
are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  Bismarck's  in. 
sistenee  upou  the  necessity  of  passing  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  army  bill  has  not  reassured  the 
friends  of  peace.  In  eastern  Europe  the  latest 
indications  are  that  the  three  emperors  will 
take  the  settlement  of  the  Bulgarian  difficulty 

into  their  owu  hands .  . 

There  are  a  multitude  of  rumors  belligerent 
and  peaceful.  The  cables  tell  long  stories  one 
day,  only  to  contradict  them  the  next.  Pres¬ 
ent  indicat  ions,  how  ever,  point  to  war  in  spring 
—probably  commencing  between  France  and 
Germany . The  English  Parliament  has  re¬ 

assembled.  Gosehen , Chanceller  Of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  has  been  defeated  in  his  attemps  to  get 
elected  to  Parliament  for  one  of  the  districts 
of  Liver  pool . Irish  evictions  still  con¬ 

tinue-,  in  spite  of  general  resistance.  The 
Government  advocates  coercive  legislation; 
but  will  be  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Puruellites 
and  GJadstonians.  Outlook  for  uu  early  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Liberals  to  power,  fair .  . . 


The  illustrated  circular  of  J.  F.  Maucha, 
Raymond  Surrey  Co.,  Va.,  offers  tempting  in¬ 
ducement  to  settlers  in  Ins  flourishing  Clare¬ 
mont  Colony,  on  Janies  River. — Adv. 

■»-  ♦ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  29,  1887. 

At  the  auuunl  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Society  held  in  Trcuton  on 
Wednesday,  January  19,  toe  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
E.  A.  Wilkinson,  Newark;  Vice  Presidents, 
Hon.  William  J.  Sewell,  Camden;  George  A. 
Halsey,  Newark;  N.  S.  Rue,  Cream  Ridge;  J. 
S.  Brick,  Burlington;  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  P.  T.  Guinn,  Newark;  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary,  William  M.  Force,  Newark;  Treasurer, 

Charles  F.  Kilburu,  Newark . .  Glanders 

exist  to  au  alarming  extent  among  Illinois 
horses,  aud  a  quarantine  bus  been  placed  upon 
shippers  of  horse  flesh  aud  horned  cattle. . . 

. . .  The  Amber 

Cane  Growers  of  the  State  of  New  York  will 
meet  at  Lyons,  N.  Y-,  Feb.  15-16  for  their 
seventh  annual  convention.  Manufacturers 
of  molasses  and  sugar  are  requested  to  bring 
samples  of  their  work. .......  1  he  15th  animal 

meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen’s  Associ- 
tion  will  be  held  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  February 
8-10.  T  lie  present  programme  is  us  line  as  any 
of  previous  years.  Tnose  who  care  to  know 
how  to  get  up  a  programme  t  hat  shall  interest 
and  instruct  should  send  for  a  copy  of  this  one 

to  D.  W.  Curtis,  Fort  Atkiusou,  Wis . 

....The  average  yield  of  spirits  per  bushel  of 
grain  in  the  Chicago  internal  revenue  district 
for  the  month  of  December  was  4.48  gallons. 

.  The  first  direct  consignment  of  Texas 

meat  has  just  arrived  iu  London.  It  com¬ 
prised  4,575  carcasses  of  chilled  mutton,  740 
quarters  of  beef,  390  turkeys,  48  fowls,  70  can¬ 
vas-hack  ducks  and  eight  casks  of  tongues. 
The  jneut  arrived  in  first-class  condition,  aud 
was  eagerly  bought  up  by  London  household- 


the  sale  of  live  stock,  which  was  decided  upon 
as  follows:  50  cents  per  head  for  cattle,  ex¬ 
cept  calves,  yearlings  and  stock  cattle,  which 
shall  be  $10  per  car  load;  provided  that  par¬ 
ties  buying  hogs  and  sheep  for  New  York  shall 
charge  not  less  than  $5  per  double-deck  car 
and  for  Baltimore  not  less  than  $6  per  double¬ 
deck  car,  and  $4  per  car  for  single- deck  car 
loads  of  bogs  and  sheep  bought  for  the  same 
places,  and  provided  further,  that  all  live 
stock  driven  into  the  yards  shall  be  sold  at  the 
following-named  rates,  to  wit:  Cattle  50  cents 
per  head;  sheep  and  hogs,  10  cents  per  head. 
No  sales  to  be  made  for  less  than  50  cents. 
The  next  business  of  importance  was  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  resolution  pledging  nil  members  and 
firms  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  travel¬ 
ing  men  and  all  mauner  of  drumming  for 

business.  The  meeting  then  adjourned . 

The  theft  of  8,500  hogs  from  stock  trains  in 
the  last  two  years  has  just  been  discovered  in 
Wisconsin.  The  thieves  hoarded  the  cars, 
opened  the  doors,  threw  out  the  porkers, 
closed  the  doors  and  then  jumped  off.  The 
gang  owned  a  big  soap  factory  in  Chicago, 
and  made  thousands  of  dollars.  The  loss  to 
shippers  is  about  $20,000 .  The  cot¬ 

ton  planters  along  the  Mississippi  have  forced 
the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  Co.  to  make  a  consider¬ 
able  advance  in  tlie  price  of  cotton  seed.  They 
were  using  it  on  their  land,  rather  than  sell 

it  for  the  pittance  previously  offered . Our 

wide-awake  friend,  J.  8.  Woodward,  of  Lock- 
port,  bus  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  instead  of 
sleepy  T.  L.  Harrison,  who  has  dozed  in  the 
place  for  20  years.  Salary,  $3,000  a  year, 
with  a  clerk  at  $1 ,200. 

Action  of  the  Heart. 

In  restful  sleep  the  heart  slows  up  and  its 
beats  number  ten  less  every  minute— six  hun¬ 
dred  less  every  hour,  and  in  the  usual  time 
allotted  to  sleep,  eight  horn's,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  less  than  the  number  given  in 
the  same  period  of  wakefulness.  This  means 
rest  to  that  wonderful  organ,  a  rest  that  re¬ 
stores  its  powers  and  euables  it  to  discharge 
its  functions  in  a  more  healthful  and  vigorous 
manner.  The  cases  of  heart  disease  which 
have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  as  administered  by  Drs.  Btarkey  A  Palcn, 
are  a  very  interesting  study.  They  all  report 
insomnia  relieved  as  a  beginning  and  then  go 
on  to  tell  how  the  palpitation  gradually  was 
relieved,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  became 
regular  aud  comfortable.  If  the  action  of  the 
heart  he  kept  up  to  full  working  capacity  by 
wakefulness  the  time  cannot  l>e  far  off  when 
it  will  wear  itself  out,  and  the  palpitation  and 
flutter  which  cause  so  much  trouble  may, 
therefore,  with  good  reusou,  be  feared.  A 
treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  giving  the 
mode  of  action  and  results  of  this  remarkable 
curative  agent,  will  he  sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  1529  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

One  of  their  patients.  Rev.  L.  H.  Morey, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  says,  in  a  letter  dated  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1885:  “I  think  it  must  be  a  year  or 
more  since  I  purchased  a  Compound  Oxygen 
Home  Treatment,  and  used  it  up.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good  iu  throat 
and  heart  troubles;  the  fluttering  ard  pain 
frequently  experienced  in  the  heart,  have  not 
touched  me  for  months.  I  did  not  think  of 
Compound  Oxygen  for  that  trouble,  but  used 
it  for  throat  catarrh.  The  distressing  heart 
trouble  has  certainly  left  me.”  In  a  letter 
dated  October  30,  lie  adds;  “With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  cold,  contracted  since  I  last  wrote 
you,  1  am  in  perfect  health.  What  gratilles 
me  most  is  my  complete  deliverence  from  pain 
iu  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  from  frequent 
ami  distressing  11  litterings  or  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  from  which  1  suffered  for  years:  it 
used  to  trouble  me  so  much  that  i  could  not 
sleep  ou  my  leftside;  and  frequently  1  would 
start  up  in  bed,  and  have  to  sit  up  till  the  sen¬ 
sation  hud  passed ;  the  sensation  was  usually 
accompanied  by  faintness.  Now  I  sleep  on 
either  side,  and  have  not  for  months,  had  a 
return  of  either  the  pain  or  the  fluttering.  I 
used  the  Compound  Oxygen  for  possible  help 
to  lungs,  throat,  and  catarrh,  especially  the 
latter.  1  believe  the  Compound  Oxygen  to  ho 
a  nerve  and  brain  restorer;  at  least,  I  work 
professionally  with  surprising  and  unwonted 
freedom  from  exhaustion.” — A  dr. 


At  a  meeting  of  cattle  dealers  at  Chicago, 
st  Monday  it  was  decided  to  form  u  perma- 
»nt  organization  and  to  adopt  the  name 
The  National  Live  Stock  Exchange.”  The 
iost  important  business  before  the  meetiug 
as  the  fixing  of  a  uniform  scale  of  prices  for 


Crxips  &  iWflrlids. 


Saturday,  Jan.  29,  1887. 

A  further  reduction  in  number  of  hogs 
handled  in  the  West,  as  compared  with  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year,  is  shown  by  the 
packing  returns, which  indicate  a  total  of  215,- 
000  hogs  for  the  week,  against  255,000  last 
week,  and  585,000  for  corresponding  time  last 
year.  Total  from  November  1  to  dale  5,165,- 
000  hogs,  against  5,355,000  a  year  ago— a  de- 
rease  now’of  190,000Jiogs. 


It  is  evident  now  that  there  will  be  a  falling 
off  in  tbe  amount  of  winter  packing,  while 
the  domestic  consumption  has  been  excellent,, 
and  foreign  exports  have  been  liberal,  with 
an  encouraging  prospect.  The  indications  are 
good,  therefore,  for  higher  prices  in  the  near 
future.  Indeed  prices  would  be  higher  now 
were  it  not,  that  the  marketed  hogs  have  of 
late  been  rather  poor. 

BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 

Contain  ingredients  which  act  specially  on 
the  organs  of  the  voice.  They  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  efficacy  iu  all  affections  of  the 
Throat,  caused  by  cold  or  over-exertion  of  the 
voice.  They  are  recommended  to  Singers 
and  Public  Speakers,  and  all  who,  at  any 
time,  have  a  cough  or  trouble  with  the  throat 
or  lungs. 

“  I  recommend  their  use  to  public  speak¬ 
ers.” — Rev.  E.  II.  Chapin. 

“A  simple,  and  elegant  combination  for 
Coughs,  etc." — Dr.  G.  F.  Bigelow,  Boston.— 
A  du. 

Communications  Rkckwicd  for  thk  Week  Ending 
JANUARY  29, 1HS7. 

S.  8.  B.  -H.  S.  F.— F.  I..  B.— H.  K.,  thanks.— W.W.  I.— 
C.  P.  C.—  W.  K.  Taylor,  tlmnks.— A.  C.  O.- A.  D.  V,'.— P, 
II.-S.  H.  M.-C.  H,  W.-.l.  H.  D.— II.  M.  M..  thanks.  - 
J.  R.  M.-G.  B.  W.-F.  8.  W— J.  G.  B  -G.  G.— A.  A.  K. 
J.  C.  W.— T.  H.  H.— W.  F.— E.  D.  K.— F.  L.  G. — Subscrib¬ 
er— W.  H.  G.-W.  K.  S.— T,  K.  H— A.  P.— C.  W.  R.-H. 
M.  M.  V.-P.  E.  J.-FI.  VV,  R.— D.  L.  D.-G.  L.  P.-G.  V.- 
W.  F.  B.-T.  H.  G.-L.  Y.-  A.  C.  O.-.I.  J.  S.-L.  J.  31.- 
T.  H.  Y.-G.  H.  B.  S. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  January  29,  1887. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  is  %c.  lower; 
No.  2  Red,  l>£c.  higher.  Corn,  %c.  lower. 
Oats,  %c.  lower.  Flaxseed,  41. fc.  higher. 
Pork,  30e.  higher.  Butter,  Creamery  lto  2c. 
lower,  dairy,  2c.  lower.  Eggs  unchanged. 
Cattle,  10  to  15c.  higher.  Hogs. from  25  to  35c. 
higher.  Sheep,  20  to  30c.  higher. 

cmcAao.— Wheat.— The  highest  ciuUi  prices  were  as 
follows;  So.  2  Spring,  at  77Vje:  So.  a  Spring,  Tic, 
So.  2  Red,  T*Uc.  CORN.— NO.  *,  :«C.  Oats.-  No.  2.  2'VV- 
RYE.— No.  2.  Me.  Barley.  No.  2.  Flaxseed 

No.l.  ft  06;  I’rinii'  Timothy.  *192.  Mess  Punk. 
*12  .1716  per  bbl.  Laud.  *6  r>.  Short  Rib  sides 
(loose).  Si!  35;  drv  salted  shoulders  i boxed).  *5  30; 
Short  clear  sides,  (boxed).  Burry  it.- -Creamery, 

20W/2SC.  Dairy.  PVu22e.  lions.  ZlfoVSe.  iso  dozen  for 
fresh.  l  AiTi.R  - Market  slow,  but  steady.  Fancy. 
*3  Usi»f.  97  L,:  Shipping  steers.  W-n  m  1,N  U  ft.  *3  tUViiS  I  ti; 
Stockers  and  feeders.  *2 .<314  3.85;  rows,  nulls  anil 
mixed.  SLCfiG 00s  bulk.*!  50to3.  Meal  Fed  Westerns 
*4  30.  flnr.K-  Market  strong,  liellvi-Tilld  5  cents  higher 
than  yesterday.  Rough  and  mixed.  *4  Hltei  95;  pin  k 
mg  and  Shipping.  *4  SI v, If,  12;  llehl,  *1  ISft  I  90;  skips. 
*2  73<«;4  23.  Sheep.—  Market  steady  for  good,  eotn 
mon  111  cepts  lower  llum  yesterday  Natives,  *2  59 
6t4  90;  Western,  *8S4  75,  Texans.  #2  506*4:  Lambs,  *t 
@3  90. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  '<<_■.  lower. 
Corn.  VyC.  higher.  Oats.  1-sc.  higher;  Flax¬ 
seed,  7e.  higher;  Pork.  37.' *c.  higher;  Cat¬ 
tle,  butchers  Steers,  10  to  20c.  lower;  others 
steady  or  a  shade  higher;  [lacking,  10  to  15c. 
higher;  Yorkers,  20  to  25c.  higher.  Sheep, 
10  to  20c.  higher. 

St.  Louis.— Wheat.— Active:  No.  2  Bed  cash,  81c; 
February,  G«8iHic.  bid,  March  .  82-V--  .nominal,  May, 
fi3?6(i(i87c.  Cohn.- Dull;  No.  2  mixed,  cash.  346)i34Uc; 
February,  :ii6«31t}«e;  March,  !B*6S5)4c:  May,  DOftKitSiqi'. 
Oats,-  Weak,  No.  2  mixed,  •  a»h,  279fce;  February,  27'Je, 
Starch,  2Sqc:  May.  2944c.  Bye. -Easy  ni  5l!*c.  Hay. 
—  Dull.  Prairie.  *7  hi  mi;  Timothy,  *9tol2  50.  Bn- 
teu.— Creamery,  2.'toK3e:  Dairy,  IN"  24c.  Kuuft  —  Al  2*0. 
Ft  AXSltKD.— *1.  BRA*.— At  63c  FORK  *12  7,3  La Itn. 
-at  #0 41). Bvuc meats.- Loose  lots,  long  clear.  8«30. 
short  ribs,  *686;  snort  clear.  *6 5u.  Boxed  lois— Long 
clear,  *'•  2";  short  ribs,  $ti  39;  Dior!  clear.  *ti  All.  Bacon 
Long  clcur,  *»90(i»i:  shorrrtbs,  *7  13.  short  clear,  *7  25 
to 7  30.  llama  Steady  at  *lW*to  PH*.  Cattuc.  Market 
strong.  Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers.  <4  HUw-l  70;  Fair 
to  Good  Snipping  Su  er*,  *3  70wv4  SO.  Butchers  Steer*, 
fair  to  choice,  *.3tot;  Feeders  fair  to  good.  *2  iUVsiM  S3; 
Stockers,  lair  to  good.  »4«2  90:  Tiucnnit,  common  10 
choice,  *1  Kdtoii  M>.  Ho».— Maiket  active  and  firm. 

Choice  heavy  and  Butchers’  selections.  *i  sums  o.v, 

I 'nf  king,  lair  in  good.  *l7Uiii4  90;  Yorkers,  medium  lo 
fancy.  *4  <411*4  73.  Pigs,  common  to  good,  S3  sts-H  iv 
sheep,- Market  active,  roininoli  to  fair,  *2  75: 

medium  to  fancy.  *3  HOsf.5. 

Boston  —APPLES.— Greening,  $2  736*3  wr  hbl;  Snow, 
fldir.i  I :  Baldwin,  *1  ’756*2  73  per  hbl:  Hiilibardstons, 
8'.to2  Ml;  Northern  Spy.  *.’  fiOstS  per  bbl;  coni 
mon,  *I<»1  N)  perbbl.  Cn  ANuriiuir.it  rape  i'od.  *IO,k 
11;  fair.  **<*9.  Iu  ull  cranberries  1  here  Is  an  advance 
of  *3  to  *4  per  hbl.  liiri  KR.  Northern  Creamery  Ex¬ 
tra,  29  to  .Vic.  per  lt>;  do  ItrntN,  25  lo  27c  per  l*>.  West 
cm  Creamery  Extra,  She.  per  ft;  do.  Hmis.  25" 28c  per 
ft;  do,  choice.  20 « 23c.  per  ft.  Dairy  Franklin  t’oun 
ly.  finest.  VK.t  ;’Po;  good  10  choice.  24 to 23c-  Vermont,  ex¬ 
tra.  25tgi2ic.  Northern,  choice.  21m. 37c;  do.  fair  to  good, 
IM>21c:  Western  dairy’  good  to  cbtifdd,  12m  15c.  Imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  extra.  IImIIV;  l.wMi-vfti'kcd.  choice,  IS 
to  1 4c.  do.  fair  to  good,  1  lto  12c.  BKans -Choli  c  pen 

Northern  haod-pfeked,  *1  13i.it  St  tn'r  bush;  do.  do, 
New  York. choice  hand-picked,  $1  I'.Si.i  1  Id:  do, Screened. 
*1  25tol  50:  medium  choice,  hand  picked,  *l  mku  I  Me 
do.  choice,  screened.  *t  VM"  1  IV do, Velios-.  Fves.  choice, 
*1  Aucdii  v,;  nat,  *130:  iM  Kidneys.*!  !’>•  '  -hkksk.- 

Ncw  York  extra,  ISScm  I  lc.  per  ft:  ilo.  good  to  Choice. 
13toi 9c.  die  common,  too  lie:  Vermont,  extra.  I3k.i'; 
good  to  choice.  1310  I  Sc:  common,  ■<  to  lie:  W  esu-rii.et 


tra.  IS  .1  tH'ie  do  fine.  9toltJo  common.  f  toSc;  sage  extra. 
MtolU  jc  Corn— Yellow,  Me  High  mixed,  5?to,Wc,  *tcu 
mer  yellow  '.2'  jc:  steamer  mixed,  tut;  no  grmh .  fu.s 32c 
per  bush. 88  to  quality  Enas.  Near  l.ynmli  ape,  -.V.iak- 
per  do-5;  I-  astern  oxira«,  iltoSJc;  Aroostook  County.  :*v: 
New  Y  ork  and  Vermout,  U.cf’e  Western, 30c; Pr*i''luc- 
lal,  !«x.t32c:  ICC  house  iW.IMe-  llninl.  3*..  2-ic.  Has  and 
Straw  —Choice,  *176*18  per  tote  fair.  #  1  don 1 7 -  ordinary. 


10;  New  Eng, steers,  VW4t>9hk  do  do,  cow,  9(.<9'*;  I  ill 
euttu.  slaughter,  tll^aiSWl;  dead  green.  1Hi  do,  buffalo, 
7@s;  Ruonos  Ayres,  wflFJotji-:  Kill  Grumle.  19;  Volin- 
video, ’JUtaaiVj.  Voiatoes, -Early  Kosiv’iUtoflSe.  per  hush- 
Beauty  or  tfchion.  MtoiAc:  Burhunk,  .vv..:.'c:  l'rolmc. 
35®.Vtc:  Sweets  Jersey,  *2-«290.  SaShs.-  Clover.  Wisl. 
(*4e-  per  ft. do.  North, 9Hi<itU?4C;  die  As  hlli\13to2Vc;  do,  Ac 
slke,  12<auc:  Red  Top,  per  sack.  West,  tl  :’9;  do. 


4  IU,  11  uu«rvuxi|  «'•  *  .  .  . 

wraps,  #?to*3  95:  do  flue  fill.  SI  llk«4  A;  do,  good.  *1 
tot  15;  Havana  weed  1111.  %toll;  Conn  and  MiiwC  IB 
8(<#I2:  do.  dlnders,  ldftlfi;  do,  sccouds.  IStolS:  do,  nur 
wraps,  I7(sj22;  do,  fine  wraps,  22<ii34,  Penn,  wraps. 
21  kit  35c. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday.  January  29, 1847. 

Flour.  Feed  and  Meal— Flour— quotations;  Fine 
*2  256a 8  05;  Superltne,  *2  650840;  Extra  No.  2.  *3  15(4 
8  55;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  *3  6004  10:  tom 


mon  to  Uood  Extra  Western.  $3  20(33  fc5:  Good  to 
cnolcc  Extra  Western,  $:;  70(35  2tl;  Common  to  Pair 
Extra. Ohio,  $3  L5  44  2 V,  Good  to  Choice.  *4  2.KS5  25; 
common  Extra  iluniesOM,  $3  15  £  <  65;  Clear,  43  75  -■ 
4  15  Kyi  Mixture,  i'  ?»-«•!  A'*:  Straight.  *4  15'**  75:  l*#l* 
en>  *48,1*5  U  'taK«r»  Extra.  «l  «*  75  St.  Com*  Com¬ 
mon  to  if  it  I  r  Extra.  <3  l.Val;  Fair  to  GOOCh  #»  <B*4  <*5 
tiood  to  very  Choice  *4  8i)<ei’i  I'autut  Winter 
Wheat  Extra,  ei  mj.i.Vi  4h.  Cltv  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Imlle.s  si  ii> o»  »!•', market  elosetl  thill,  soiituhhn  Floor. 
-ouh  t  and  rather  weak.  Sales,  750  bills.  Common  to 
Fair  Extra  at  43  .Mltiii  is  ,  and  Fair  to  Choice.  *4'05  25. 
KvE  Fl.ol  K.  -  III  light  demand.  Sales,  lift  bills.  super¬ 
fine  42  '■.5  03  10.  corn  Mkal.  Steady.  Yellow  Wost- 
era  quoted  at  f!i  XhW  75.  and  Brandywine  ut  *2  15 
(5)2 85.  iuh-k wiiicAT  Floor.  —  Quoted, *1  rsitisi.  Prep.— 
QuomtloiiK  arc  for:  10  lbs.  at  SiaSOc.  for  spring  and 
winter;  M  lbs.  at  ilUSde:  sil  lbs.  at  She;  100 lbs.  at  HiVeBSc; 
sharps  nt  flflott'.  $1,  and  rye  feed  TSc,  tteivcttlurf*  at  d5<*ti5. 

Grain  —  )V  hka  r.—  I  *  figTiuled  Kell.  KU  d$IV£c.  No.  a 
Red,  «l  «a91*4v;  Vo.  2  Ri'il,ir.»'^..f!»l!4e  In  elevator;  Me.  t. 
o.  b.:  Extra  lied,  94<i:  No  1  Ked,  BSC:  No.  1  White,  930J 
No.  2  lied  tor  January.  91-V:  do  for  February,  HIM'* 
!Q4ic ;  do.  for  March,  32 15  1  iWB&Se.  do.  for  May.  WMfa 
liiiUe,  do.  for  June.  9i;,«,D6l£o:  do.  for  July,  WWiCj  do. 
for  August,  HTWc;  do.  f"r  September,  9SM«e;  do.  for 

December,  *1.111*4  Jil.ltHf,  >'"KV  . . . 

47*4  a.»se;  No.  3,  Mixed,  WH'fdWc 
elevator:  17 1  do  for_ February.  V... .  V 
delivered;  4:  .. 

Steamer  White.  47<q(' 


Rheumatism 


Wo  doubt  if  there  Is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rhqumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  Its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben 
e fifed  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  groat  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  Is  the  cause  of  ths 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  yoara 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  gTew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
did  mo  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
1  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Rai.com,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  ?l  ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  L  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 

our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 


J.M.  Thorborn  &  Co..15JohnS]NewYori<. 


Cor'v.  Ungraded  Mixed,  at 
•  Si  earner.  47  Me:  In 

_ ry,  No  2.  In  elovut  r;  i^Ffc. 

hi  Me.  for  npeehil  delivery  in  February; 

. . No.  2  for  February,  1758  <»  li74ic; 

do.  for  Minch.  ts-V'  i^he;  do.  for  May,  W  UMiwtfUMic. 
do,  for  June,  511  n  l -ei  sjjGo.  Oats,  -  No.  3  at  do. 

White.  «;*»<i,.J7-V.  No.  2.  Sti;a)36Mc:  do.  Wnlte,  ASM* 
38Mc:  No.  1.  While,  Ole;  Mixed  Western,  37(*3He  White 
do.  .*3  4 r2e;  White  Mare,  iu«e;  No.  2  for  January,  86c; 
do,  for  February.  854fi».7»jjCi  do  for  March,  Gibid  do. 
for  May, 

Provisions.— Pork.-  Mens,  quoted  at  $13 25.®  13 75  Tor 
One  Year  Old;  $12  i5  for  New;  $11014  Ml  for  Family 
Mess;  $11  50  £16  tor  Clear  buck;  AUtl  $II«SU  80  for 
Extra  Prime  Bkks  Quiet  and  generally  steady. 
City  Extra  India  Mess,  *u««n.  Extra  Ue«s.  in  barrels, 
$7 .Yljfrs:  Packet,  $SaW0»;  Plate.  $*$$*  S>.  Reep  Hams. 

— Aguln  higher  ami  I11  moderate  demand;  quoted, 
*211  .at.  Ci ’  r  Meai-i.  No  -hi  I  cm  were  re oorted  to  day,  but 
holders’  view. as  to  prices  are  very  Drill,  12  it,  Plckletl 
Bellies,  quoted  at  7c7  l  lekled  Hams,  lOfli  Pickled 
Shoulders,  Myrtle;  Smoked  Hams,  lie.  Smoked  shoul¬ 
ders,  1  e.  JilouLt*,  Dull  and  unchanged  In  price 
Long  clear  lu  New  York,  quoted  7><c;  ut.We.it,  Short 
Clear,  Te;  Long  and  Short  Clear,  lialf  and  half,  t,  75c; 
Long  Clear,  MOc-  Dkksskp  uoos.-city  Heavy'  to 
Light  ai  f.  9-16 -ii  13-1  *c;  Pig*.  Te.  Laud. -West era 
Steam  Spot,  O.SfitrtLWKe;  City  Steam,  fi.TUc;  refined, 
7.25c j  Continent.  7.3UC. 

fiorvER.— F.lgvi  ■  'rentnery  -  23  rtiOc;  Pennsylvania, 
Creamery,  Ti  -cSJe;  Western,  2  >32Hc;  State  Dairy,  half 
firkin  tubs.  16  ,927c;  Welsh  tubs.  VJrtJtc;  Western  Imi¬ 
tation  ..’-rcumcry  18  e'22c;  Western  dairy,  18®2Je,  West¬ 
ern  Factory,  l!kii23e. 

Ciikksk.—  Firm  and  In  moderate  demand.  Factory, 
ln-M  ■(  1  V'-ae;  common  to  fancy  Western  fiat,  llial’JJie; 
good  to  choice,  light  skims,  U?tc, 

Etuis.— State,  31'u82oi  Western,  best,  31c;  Southern. 
2iU430e,  Limed,  21(0 23c, 

Fruits.— Fhrsh.—  Apple*.—  King,  per  bbl,  nt  gihaii; 
Baldwins,  per  hid.,  at  * JeoH  2D;  BelHlotver,  per  bbl, 
$1  75, «2  50;  crooning*,  per  bbl,  *3,03  50.  Grapes,— Ca¬ 
tawba  at  2*'C.  per  11,;  Cranberries,  at  $9(010  for 
Cape  Cod  best;  $808  80  for  choice. 

Pkaxuts-444  ai78c.  for  fancy  hand-picked;  Stymie, 
for  farniers  grades. 

Pkcass.  — 8iai9c.  for  ordinary  to  good  stock,  with  some 
large  nuts  up  to  lie. 

Hay  ano  Straw.— Hay— No.  1  prime  stock,  8t)a85c‘ 
No.  2,  7b  .0-40(2 .  No.  3,  *3r<e7iiti:  Shipping,  E>,i'i5c;  Clover, 
55:<>WC:  clover,  mixed,  G5,*iGc  straw  Long,  7C(a)75c; 
short,  50hO*5c;  oat,  5b(A55c,  wheat, 

Brass.— Marrows  choice  new,  $1  95t42  00;  Mediums 
choice  new,  $1  fo I  V.7;  Pea  new,  $1  47'vEl  50;  Red  kid¬ 
neys,  new,  $1  70,(1  80;  While  kidneys,  choice  new,  *1  so 
@1  ‘J.i;  California  lima  Hal,  $1  i&fal  85;  Green  peaa.  $1  00 
(Si  Wit. 

Cottox.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  rollows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf  Texas 

Ordinary .  ...  i,:q  6  15-16  6  15-16 

Strict  ordinary...  ....  7  8-16  7?s  7Jg 

Good  Ordinary.  ......  818  3  5-16  S  5-16 

Strict  Good  ordinary..  8  9-16  S->t  s^ 

Low  Middling .  9  9  3-16  9  8-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  5-16  9^  9J4 

Midi  1 1  lag  ..  . 9W  9  11-16  9  11-16 

Good  Middling....  . 9*j  9  15-16  9  15-16 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .10  10  3-16  10  8-16 

Middling  Fair . 10*6  10  9-l»  In  9-16 

Fair .  . 11  11  3-16  ll  3-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  9-16  I  Low  Middling.  ....8  1-16 

8trlct  Uood  Ord . 7M  I  Middling  .  8  15-16 

Hops. -New  York  state,  l ssfi,  prime  to  choice.  25c:  do. 
fair  to  good.  30  (#23:  do,  1885.  prime  to  choice,  11:«  13c; 
do,  medium.  9-gilOu;  Pacific  Coast,  crop  issti,  prime  to 
choice,  21  "  2.’, e;  do  fair  to  good,  2  x<j,23c;  do,  1885,  good 
to  prime,  s«Mc.  Forelgu—  Bavurlans  and  Bohemians, 
crop  of  1888,  23.«27C;  mixed  Germans  do,  15yi2uc;  All 
marks  do,  .liSlSe. 


SDI  ilNTC  BY  MAIL  n  ffjtfdaJly. 

I  Lttll  I  O  Niagara,  and  a  fall 
stock  of  other  brn  imjx.  /  •*''/-' 
Mrii vvberriesuma  Ifasi'lierrieH, 
i)  Erie  and  other  BlaeU  berries.  As- 
purtigai  Reals  etc  Dch.  OatuIogUe 
contains  xl.v.M  *;i collec’ns  Jr  instructions 
ling  JOEL  HORNER*  30N,  MerchantvlVle,  N  J. 


A  25-cent  package  of  BLISS'S  WILD  GARDEN  FLOW¬ 
ER  SEED  and  my  new  176-page  Catalogue  and  Am  a 
teur  Guide,  free  by  mall.  K  E  Tie  A  L  LIFTER. 

SEED  AND  BULB  MF.Rl  WANT, 

•i'i  Hey  s*f.t  Netv  York, 


MPlOYMfNT  A  HI!  K XPES  he's  P h  i1 d 

At  home  or  to  travel  1  state  which  preferred, 
also  salary  wanted.  SLOAN  A  CO., Manufacturers  A 
Wholesale  Dealers,  291  George  St-,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MEN  WANTED 


Thoroughbred  and  Grade  Stock  for  Sale.  Jersey' 
Cattle;  Shropshire  Sheep;  Berkshire  Pigs.  Write  for 
pedigrees  and  prices.  David  c.uua.  Deer  Park,  L.I..N  Y . 


To  solid!  orders  for  Nursery  Stock.  Situation  perma¬ 
nent.  Your  choice  of  salary  or  commission.  Address 
(and  Inclose  stamp).  _ _ 

K.  t<.  (  HASE  &  I'O  , 

Geneva,  \,  1. 


Ulster,  Po’kcep.sle,  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Mlnne 
waskt  dLACK BERRY;  Lucretla  DEWBERRY;  Marl 
boro  RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  Tor  de 
seriptlve  circular  to  A .  J  AYJ^OO D  &  MO  > , 


of  SeedsV^ 

■  SEND  FOR  IT* 

-Ti^^wMyNorBurAT  first  hands? 

MPAKY  v.)  SEEDS  SENT 

B  ST-Ny-I  everywhere  by  Tnail. 


URIC  BROS..  Soxth  Glsstonbary,  Conn.,  send  Free 
ITHLl.  Ca(  i'0f/»«  best  Strawberry.  Blackberry,  and 
Gooseberry  PLints.  TUC  PR  D  IK  ft  rJ  Raspberry  — 
Gi-ape^  CurrAuri  A  I  11 L.  LM II  III  nil  mrlittt  kiimcn 
l.*rg>  it  31«\  Jet  bl.vik,iramt prnduativt  anU  t/rnfliaii/rfine 
quality.  Don't  P  CT  PU  DfiARntUe  train,  at 
take  ■iar  Word.  Utl  U It  D U ft II U  fruiting  time 
next  HumtwRr,  .sud  And  see  this  and  m&ny  other 

choice  vurictiewa  h\\  propa-  IT  ynil  14/ AWT 
Kated  from  Hioi'k.  IT  1UU  n nil  l 

2T/Vf  tarji  turnon,  plant  Earhart  ecer-b«xri^9  Hasp 

SST^BIG  BERRIES  and  lots  of  them 


THEWHITNEYSEAT  FASTENER 


SEED  OAT8. 

itian,  Race-Horse,  and  Black  Russian.  Price  per 
of  33  pounds,  90c.  Sent!  10  cts.  for  sample 
ce,  or  20  cts.  for  all  three.  Bag3  and  price  list 
Address  1*11  I  Li  P  UOliK,  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


WANTEW-a  thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 
MAKER  (single)  to  fake  charge  of  Maplewood  Dairy. 
Must  understand  how  to  run  a  Steam  Engine  and  the 
De  Laval  Separator.  Best.  Of  references  required. 
Maplewood  Stock  Faum,  Attica,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOIL  SALE. -I  have  a  fine  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  Slate  Potatoes,  which  1  offer  at  $1.00  per  bush¬ 
el.  $2.50  per  bbl..  f.  o,  b.  here  . 

E.  D.  COI’i’,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  I  . 

Farm  of  any  Size  Wanted  on  Shares 

bv  an  able, experienced,  well  educated  lately  married 
German  farmer  t33  y.l,  four  years  In  this  country. 

F.  I*«.*»TEL,  P-  O.  Box  191,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS! 


of  very  fine  quality,  boxed  and  on  cars  ar  DAYTON 
Ohio,  at  the  following  prices: 

1st  Class  2d  Class  3d  Class, 
per  I.OUOl  per  1,000.  per  1,000. 
Lotsof  lessthan  2fl,0t>).^4  00  81 .2  )  .75 

Lots  Of  23,UIJ  or  more..  71.75  1.00  .50 

sample?  will  be  mailed  to  parties  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  In  large  quantities. 


PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  bcalra. 

Iron  l.ov^rn,  HeArlnic«.  Brt« 

TatO  Hrom  And  B«*ora  Bo»  for 


BULBS  ANO  PLANTS.  We 


detua  x  give  the  best  variety,  best  novel¬ 
ties.  and  best  prices  In  all  kinds  of  Flower  and  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plants  and  Fruits.  We  are  head 
quarters  for  all  that  Is  new,  rare  and  benatifttl 
our  large  Catalogue  tor  188?  is  the  most  elegant  ever 
Issued.  It  contains  2  large  ebrotnos  and  3  colored 
plates  of  new  Flowers  and  hundreds  of  beautiful  En 
g ravings.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10  nr  12  cents  In  stumps, 
which  Is  only  a  part  of  Its  cost  fn  us.  Youwillbe 
sorry  If  you  order  your  garden  supplies  before  you  see 
this  magnificent  Catalogue. 

JOHN  LEWI*  C’HlLOS6» 

(tl  EKNS  L.  L,  N.  A. 


Best  quality  and  excellent  assortment,  including 

Apple*.  Fear*.  Quince*.  Cherries.  Peaches, 
Grapes,  .'•mall  Fruits,  Ac.  Send  your  List  of 
probable  wants  for  the  Spring  traue  and  get  our 

^W®VER  *  CAINES  CO., 

Dayton  Star  Ncrbkries,  DAT  TON,  OHIO. 


twrr  •!«(•  H.:»le.  For  free  price 
■entlon  thl-  psper  xn4  s,t4rr- 

IDNIS  OF  BINGHAMTON 
B1NGI1  4  irt  '-V. 


/^  SHAKER’S  > 

f  famous  errno 

CARDEN  SEEDS 


NEW  nail  GREATLY  ENLARGED  CAT  VLOGUE 
Magnificently  illost,,  sent  to  any  adilrefta  on  receipt  of 
4etH.  in  ^lAmps  to  pay  postage.  R^^iuAr  customers 
summed  free.  Special^ list  for  Market  Garuonere^  offer¬ 
ing  Seeds  at  wholesale  f^Ivijlwv8 

SHAKER  SEED  CO.,  AIT.  LEBA>ON,  N.Y. 


JQ  NEW  PATENT 

O  REBOUND 

PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  It. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  &  Chicago,  III. 


GUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR  i»»»J 
LEVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE. 


CAULIFLOWKRS  AND  HOW  TO  GRnW  THEM. 
Plain,  practical  aud  explicit  directions  iumlnute  de¬ 
tail  Bv  mail  20  cent*.  Catalogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  INLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  HKMPSTEaP,  (L.  I.)  X.  Y. 


MOORE'S  EARLY. 
THE  BEST  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE 


EMy  1  887  Catalogue  of  New  and  True 
Seed*,  at  Just  Prices,  30  pkt.  col.  55c. 
II.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower,  Dalton,  Fa. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


Nkw  Youk,  Saturday,  January  29, 1887. 

Cattle.  —  Beeves  -Chicago  steers,  1,153  lb.  ai  $5  40; 
do.  1420  16.  at  $5  40;  ilo,  1,514  tb,  at  $5  30;  Bulls.  1,525  18, 
at  #5  50;  Ohio  Steers.  12 <2  tb,  at  $4  ft);  do.  11-15  tk,  at 
SI  50;  Ohio  Dry  Cows.  LOSS  it.,  at  $9  »5;  Chicago  Steers, 
1389  18,  at  $5;  dn,  i,*A)  ®,  ai  $1  85;  do.  r280  9-,  ar  $t82b,; 
Western  Bulls,  1,386  lb,  at  *2  95;  ilo.  l.3ol  lb.  al  $3,  Chi¬ 
cago  steers,  1319  18,  at.  $512q>;  do.  1,271  Ih.nl  $4  871*: 
sieers  and  l’ows,  mixed  1.217  n-,  at  $4  05;  Cows  and 
Heifers,  1,018  Ift,  lit  $3  23:  Bulb*,  LS13  18.  at  *306:  Vir¬ 
ginia  Sieers.  1,331  15.  $1  95;  Miclilgan  Oxen,  1,420  th,  at 
$4  40;  do,  1 ,7211  18,  al  $3  75;i  Milo  Steera.  1,212  18.  at  $4  65; 
do,  1,471  U,,  al  $4  tA:  Oxen.  1,875  18.  at  $1  DO;  Mulls,  1,667 
lb,  at  $3  80;  Dry  Cows,  1, 100  18,  at-  SM  40;  stare  Steers, 
1,177  18,  at  $4  35;  Pennsylvania  do.  1  45  18.  ut  $4.55;  do. 
1,228  18,  at  $4  85.  state  1  txen.  1.625  9>.  nt  $1  3*',  Heifers, 
690  18,  ul  $3  69;  Pennsylvania  Dry  Cows.  9S0  18,  at  $3  25; 
Indiana  Steers,  1,151  18,  ai  $5  10;  Chicago  do,  1.4iU  lb, 
ut  S'  20;  (to,  1,446  #•,  nt  $5  03;  Chicago  Steers,  1,376  lb, 
$5  25. 

Calves. -Grossert.,  264  18,  ut  V-pr  per  18;  do.  263  tb.  at 
346o!  Veal.  120  18.  at  ?c;  do.  Id)  lb.  at  sc,  do.  138  18,  at  8)£e; 
do,  IM  tb,  ut9!-»e;  Fed  Calves.  121  18,  at  $4  20;  Veals,  118 
Tb,  at  9c;  Urass  -r*,  270  Ib.at  3M>c;  YearllugH,  43-4  18,  at 
8*o. 

StiKr.r  aXD  Lambs.— Receipts  for-  six  days  27, '•84 
head  against  ;vt,2(.8  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Territorial  Sheep,  115  !»  ut  ligc  per  18;  Pittsburg  Sheep, 
61  I8.nl  ie;  Stale  do  (priori,  81  lb,  at  $3  90;  western 
Lambs.  6''  18,  ai  vt+c;  Michigan  do.  3i  ib,  at  $|  90;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Slurp,  83  ®,  at  I  'jc:  Kentucky  Sheen,  114  lb,  at 
Iffli.  per  tb;  I  nil  bum  do.  S3  18,  al  Si  75  pOV  100  18;  Terri 
torv  sheep,  126  m.  at  5c.  Western  do,  101  D>.  at  Itge, 
Western  Sheep  and  Lambs,  69  its  al  5lqc;  Michigan 
Sheep,  m  m,  ai  jV:  do,  91  ib,  ai  5  V;  .Michigan  lambs, 
66  18,  at  $•>  23:  do,  ?2  18.  at  $»  36:  Mate  Sheep,  94  B),  at 
5He;  ilk  tilgan  t.amli«,  ta  tb,  at  tie:  Canada  do,  107  ft,  at 
$6  91 U;  IVullrylvaula  Sheep  ami  Lambs.  63  ft,  al  54tc 
State  Sheet),  k  5  ft.  ut  $5  AS;  State  Sheep,  114  tb,  nt  $5  ,0; 
State  Lambs,  98  Ib,  at  7c.  per  ID;  State  Sheep,  54  lb,  at 
4>4e. 

Hoos.— Receipts  for  six  days,  29,420  head  against 
33,716  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  Feeling  firm, 
and  fair  to  prime  Hogs  may  be  quoted  at  3)4  •v.">Hjc.  per 


Recetvrd  First  Premium  at  N.  A.  Stale  Fair,  In 
1880,  1884,  1 KK2,  IM  and  ItSS.  including  llie  Grand 
Cold  Medal  and  two  Silver  Medals,  over  l'ederlck 
and  others;  also  World’s  Fair  at  New  Orleans,  and 
California  state  Fatr.  The  most  rapid,  powerful 
and  durable  press  made  :  puts  over  ten  tons  in  ear; 
bale  every  -  three  minutes;  fully  warranted  ana 
protected';  three  bales  to  any  other  press’s  two. 
Bend  for  illustrated  clreulars.  Also  Horse  Powers, 
Cider  Mills,  Corn  Bhellers,  Feed  Cutlers.  Ac. 
WHITMAN  AGltlC’L  L’O.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


Concord,  Mass 


LAWRENCE,  KANSAS. 

SEED  GROWERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS 

Trrt  Seeds  a  speciaitu-  Catalogue  mailed  free  oil  ap¬ 
plication. 


CHAS.  D.  MER WIN, 

SEED  GKOWEtt, 
MI1X*GI>,  Ct»N>. 

Established  1850:  grows  the  Best  On  Ion  Seed  In 
America.  White  Globe  p*'r  pound.  $o;  Red  t  dobe,  $2; 
Large  Red  Wethersfield.  $2;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 
$2.50:  Yellow  Dauvers,  $2. 


GRASS'S?  SEEDS 

CIotcp.  Timochr,  Millet,  Blue  Grass,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  lleitduw  Fescue,  Red  Tup, 
Tall  Meadow  Out,  .lolinnoti  Grass,  etc.  Our 

mixtures  tor  lawns  and  permaueti!  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
Write  for  estimate.  Ail  orders  accompanied  with 
cash  filled  al  low  est  market  price  on  day  of  receipt 
J.  M.  McCULLOUG H’S  SONS, 

Estab.  IS33.  134  <fc  136  \V  alnut  SL,  Ctnciunati.  0. 

SESD  FOR  ILLDSTttATKD  CATALOGUE. 


41^^*  HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  give  BAtisfACtlon  Send 

for  tilnstrated  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

5  At  OH  k  111.  Fit,  Box  814,  M»rlon,  O. 


C'  T  sted  sure  to  grow.  130  binds 
t  tUao'  POTATOES,  all  the  new 
Berry  Plants  Superior  Stock. 
Prices  low.  Data  "  >gue  free.  It  will  pay  togetit. 

TRANK  FORD  .V  SONS.  R  avennn.  O. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

S,fi>  tlnis  »o3  mo  nr,  by  using  Hole,  aslobrsUd 

F0R6E and  KIT  of  TOOLS'"820 

Larger  Sue.  4’15.  Single  Forge,  ll<X 
Utacksmlths’  Tools,  llund  Drills,  Ac. 
HOLT  MfO.CO..***  1  rntrsl  w»y  Vlc.vlasil, O- 


1 .5  00.000 Straw  berry  Raspberry  and  l  laek berry 
Plante,  old  and  new  varieties  Headquarters  for  \\  u- 
eon.  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  plants.  Root 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Bess  Raspberry-  anil 
Acme  strawberry.  line  Stock  of  two  year  old  Lon- 
cnril  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Gooseberry  V  Ine*.  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 


hc.i  Lit  -  I  him  »tvut*6l-  LATE  WHiTF. 

PEACH;  liner"  Cluilr,’  !'*■-(  I^e  ' 

(tern  l.tkrgv  ,lo:k  ut  Peach  -  -  i ■  -» 

r»r  «u  »-vuei.»  \V  IIUum'k  K*rl>  11(4. 

Mtrirh  npple.  6#blu<Kt  tpple  l  r,  c— , 
met  aupuitr  >i(4  l»te  ktwpiug  klnas  Pear*. 
Cherry,  Quince  (»otl  xil  fruit  toe,  uul 
ftuU  bearing  planlE.  VOO.OOO  An- 

paraguu  root*-  Lari*  «4«ok  of  ShaJe  *u4 

Oinmnoii i *:*.  SouJ  for  Oovoloipie.  8.  K. 

ROD  Kit*  Sc  SON,  ML  Holly,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


FORD 


r  A.  LKHMANN,  Somcito*  or  Pat«kt»,  WMhlnjton,  D.  a 
Vaoturco  anlFM  patent  t»  nennd.  Send  for  Circular. 


rrn  potatoes 

ttu  AND  SEEDS 

From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


A  N  ‘  IS  uospnii  HNJ>  HLtvjmt-'l).  V 

I ,  ( W. I , ,.1 . 1  -UUIW»,UilX-l  fi  O’O  HSOlpl'U  AUK  pod 

-dtql  Mil  mi)|  Hoxoq  qj  ntq  Jt>  U‘I  Sir.  s.uoix  Jtn.Ki 
pu«  poof  '.u-i-Hun  J« puq  -v;  ej  ».mti)(ou,l  ‘JV? 
'dt)U.H|  fiupiion  AtllhlJU  ttuune*>  do  ,q;k"l‘i V 
•pUQ  JO  (  Snuo  u  Npp',)  ‘-ijiuioQ  40,4  ujuja 
05  jo;  j;  utuu  .won  OAuq  u.3iqtn9  \y  P8  *»qj,  ”U0Ji 
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AFRKK  hi  all  applicant!  dedrluc 
CHOlCt  SKLKCT IONS  of  rLOWKR. 
VKGKTAItl.K, FtRL-P, Itl HD  SKKDS. 
he.,  ASPAHAOCS  and  other  toola, 
true  to  unmii  and  of  8*»t  gualtl,. 
1MP1.KUKSTS  and  everythin*  per- 
talnln*  to  the  G A ItD K. N  or  GREKS 
HOCSK  at  loweai  prlcev  A  TRIAL 
OSPSR  SOLICITSD. 

WM.  U.  SMITH,  seedsman, 

1018  MARKET  8T.,  JFhtladelphla,  P»* 


The  great  superiori¬ 
ty  oi  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known. 

I  Wherever  planted, 
they  yield  large  crops 
[of  handsome  tubers, 
[notably  free  tYomdis- 
'ease.  And  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north -east  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
h  a  r  tl  y ,  productive, 
and  early. 

MV  ll-I.CSTRATKD 
I  Cat  a  loco;  will  Ih 
f  sent  kek  to  all 
Write  for  it. 


8  fc>D  Tfc N  UKNTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


aoias  s.asvM 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  *  hip¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  fur  pre- 
nerving  Egg*.  EHlabllshcd  ISI5. 

No.  £70  Washington  Si.,  New  York  City. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

ELfiSTiC  TRUSS 


Kiu  a,  Pod  different  from  all 
others.  Is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center, sdapta 
Itself  to  all  paaitiona  of  the 
body  whllu  the  ball  tn  thecup 

presses  back  tne  Intea- 
_  Fines  Just  as  a  person 

lh  the  firmer.  With  light  preagure  the  Her" 
secW J'.IPy^d  BikhtBani  a  radloal  cure 
;  i»  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  bv  mail,  t  u> 
7  Kllgl.fLSTOS  TKL88  CO.,  Chl«aC*v  UL 


ELKL  ANT  LARGE 
UUU  TUUKIe.II  ItlftW 
Given  lo  tl»e  I. A  DIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harnesa  with  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  nuve  no  agent-  -eml  for  full  particulars. 

S1I E  It  WOOD  HARNESS  GO.,  SyracUBO,  N.  Y. 


SENSIBLE 

TRUSS 


We  offer  for  the  Spring  1 1 ade  »  larm?  and  fine  st-K-k 
of  every  deecriptlnn  of  r  K  l’  1*1  Mw  Ornutnt'ulul 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Fneed  Oata. 
logue.  Spring  of  1887,  mailed  free. 

BloOMINGTON  PHdNIX  NURSERY 

81B5KY  TtTILK  *  CO.  rroprirt«r»,BL0O*Ui6T0S,ILL 


GEORGE  W.f.  JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 


?cLiserr-ctv. 


for  the  Doimrr  THE  “COMMON  SEHSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

Z-l  l  im  (UOMT10.  «  xfcA  JS5.i;y.*5? 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  afraid  Iain  a 
silent  Cousin.  I  received  the  seeds  all  right, 
and  I  was  glad  to  have  them.  They  came  uu 
all  right;  but  the  ground  was  so  dry,  that 
before  they  1  lowered  they  were  killed.  We 
received  the  Harden  Treasures  all  right,  but 
they  did  not  come  up.  1  had  25(1  sweet  pota¬ 
to  plants,  and  I  had  two  bushels  and  three 
peeks.  I  planted  a  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
aud  raised  seven  bushels.  Your  Nephew, 
Osaga  Co.,  Kansas.  obie  trggemba. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  it  was 
about  time  I  had  something  to  say.  Pa.  has 
taken  the  Rural  for  nearly  a  year.  We  like 
it  very  much.  "We  are  keepiug  all  the 
Rural’s  and  making  a  big  book.  Don’t  you 
think  that  will  be  nice?  Last  year  I  saw  one 
potato  that  weighed  live  pouuds.  Pa.  has 
b>  bead  oi  cattle,  eight  head  of  horses  and 
eight  pigs.  I  have  five  brother’s  and  ono  sis¬ 
ter.  I  am  10  years  old.  Yours  Truly, 

Fossil,  Oregon.  nr  rum  e.  munger. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  took  six  papers 
last  year  and  take  eight  this  year.  I  go  to 
school  every  day,  except  when  1  am  sick.  I 
did  not  go  yesterday  or  to-day,  but  hope  to  go 
to-morrow.  I  am  well  enough  now  to  sit  up 
anil  write  you  a  letter.  My  father  took  the 
Rural  several  years  ago.  but  last  year  be  did 
not  take  it:  he  i«  taking  it  this  year,  and  it 
seems  like  an  old  friend  come  back.  I  never 
saw  a  letter  in  the  Rural  from  Clearwater, 
but  hope  to  see  mine  there.  I  would  like  to 
correspond  with  some  of  the  Cousins. 

Your  niece,  grace  lee. 

Clearwater,  Minn. 

[Here  you  see  your  letter,  sure  enough.  I 
am  glad  you  are  feeling  better.  If  I  had  my 
way,  people  would  never  be  sick. — u.  si.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  for 
a  long  time,  but  thought  I  would  write  again 
or  the  Cousins  might  forget  me.  I  wrote  to 
Hattie  Belle  Hotchkiss.  1  believe  I  forgot  to 
tell  the  Cousins  when  I  had  my  log  amputated 
it  was  Dee.  2,  I-SS5.  There  were  six  doctors 
here  that  day.  Next  time  I  will  tell  you  and 
the  Cousins  about  our  big  entertainment. 

Your  niece,  lillie  may  smith. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  go  to  school  every  day.  Our 
school  commences  to  morrow;  we  had  two 
weeks’  vacation.  I  am  eight  years  old  and 
read  iu  the  Second  Reader.  I  atn  going  iu  the 
Third  as  soon  as  we  get  through  it  this  time. 
There  arc  three  in  my  class.  1  will  tell  you 
what  I  got  for  Christmas.  1  got  a  little  wine¬ 
glass,  a  jumping  fish— it  has  a  rubber  in  its 
eye,  and  when  I  pull  the  rubber  it  will  fiy 
back— aud  some  caudy  aud  peauuts.  We 
bad  Christmas  tree  at  home.  1  wish  you 
could  have  seen  it.  Did  you  get  anything  ou 
Christmas,  or  did  not  Old  Sauta  Claus  come 
around;*  I  am  Lillie  May  Smith’s  sister, 

MINNIE  SMITH. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  atn  a  sister  to  Lillie 
May  Smith.  1  am  three  years  old.  May  1  be 
a  Cousin,  too?  My  brothel’s  call  me  Trinket. 

1  have  got  curly  hair. 

CARRY  AGNES  SMITH. 

[1  got  quite  a  number  of  Christinas  presents. 

1  would  like  to  see  that  fish.  I  ain  glad  you 
all  wrote  so  nicely. — u.  M.] 


Itti.sTfilanmt,*  Suirmioiniu 

ANl  M AL  MKAL, 

We  manufacture  Meal  couHlsllng  of  Hone  und 
Meat  Ground  loud  her,  m  mix  with  soft  feed 
loiilirymeu  mix  up  shoris,  nr  middlings  With  meal 

mi^win  '!r-i  “U«Au!l,ml  rneal  |B  jusr  Hi-  thing  m 
t.o  with  II,  being  liarly  ground  and  in  dry  and 
h WCCI.  In  Bags  oi  .,n  ml  luu  II, h.  at  twu  cents  nur  II,. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  WOllCKLSTliK,  Mass. 


«avke  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  ofggme'ltlng  that  will  bn  very  profit 
£"u  ,,/IH*|iUiii>iyQUr  address  to  H.  I,.  BOH’KER 
stred,Tu,wttf  ClH'ullti's'  »  »•'•***  ri’anklin 


/MisKi  It?. Ii,  i-Ul.A Aim  mi 
Mwdw  White,  Berk. hire  A  V..rl. 
.Inn-  I’lg*.  Houlli'limn,  (’ut-eeoltf 
ui.fl  Oifunl  II, m„  HI, e,  pin, a! 

Hrolm  (iille;  Hheplienl  »nd 

►'»■).,  Poultry.  Hrnn  fur  l.uloru# 

WAT  IKK  HLllFKKACO.FklU.r* 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Vour  lines  are  where  you  put  them— not  under 
homes’  rent..  Olio  agent  sold  12  dor,,  in  five  days; 
one  dealer  sold  six  rloz.  In  U,  clays.  Sam;, let 
worth  0.50  kkek.  Write  for  terms. 

E.  E.  It U EWHTElt,  Holly,  Mich. 

^Ohio  Improved  Chester 

The  best  I1  ug  in  tlie  world.  Not 
*uJ  ■ul.jei’t  lo  Cholera.  Sold  7HSin  1KM>. 

Pt.o.,«2806  ||>s_ 

.W  Send  for  dl«cnpiioo  of  Uu*  fam- 
U,  ou*  breed,  elao  fowl*. 

■I  THE  L.  fi.  BILVEB  O0_ 

^  Cleveland,  O.,  „  U.6.A.  I— 


|  Thl9  19  the 
r  onlj perfect 

,  wmUf  Them  are  no 

il  m[  scams  In  the 

'vmulilr  /Up  Vh 10 

ill  jg  iic"  ed,  no! hat 

Hilt  llllllm  be  tjMivklu  and 

^■1,1;  ''IP'  ltaL.Ud  t  Uoronyhly 

-smtfr/  Extra  strain- 
patented.  ers  can  be  ob¬ 

tained  nl  any  time. 

The  Tall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  till, and  Islnnll 

!  respects  the  beat  in  tin-  world. 

Send  for  Special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TF.ATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post 

Vald  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price  One 
u be,  25 cents;  Five  Tubes,  »l.flo.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper 


LOWELL.  MASS. 


rTrml'*  M.rk.t 

I  >1  PEH I A  L  Kbb  FOOD  will  Increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction,  st  rengthcu  weak  and  drooping  fowls,  promote 
the  healthy  growth  Of  all  varieties  of  poultry,  and  In¬ 
sure  fine  condition  aud  smooth  plumage.  This  Is  no 
forcing  process;  you  simple  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  less.  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mull  packages  for  MIc.  mill  $  1 .  5  lb 
boxes  and  25  lb  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
L'o..  for  82  and  •w.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  F.  C.  STUKTEVANT,  IlAUTFOltb,  Conn. 


WIRE  FENCES 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

flKIP  PC M T Peter Duryee ^ Co. 

UllL  ULll  I  VfHcy  hi.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


fi  botsford  B  miTspoun  \v»«nt  holster  spring 

'■WACOM  SPRINC  v  Raises  spring  iioard  only  live  in¬ 
i' Nlnmy, . St  ill p/r  and  humble. 

-,-s^<=-JS4Kiir  sale  by  dealers  or  address 
1‘omrroj  A  IV*r»i,n,  taiekporl,  S.  V. 

Henley's 
Monarch 
Machine. 

Patented  July  21,  IRS, 5;  May  IS,  JfjHfi;  August  .1.  18S6. 

The  only  practical  machine  In  use  lliat  makes  the 
fence  In  the  Odd  wherever  wanted;  makes  the  best, 
strongest,  nml  most  durable  fence  for  general  use  und 
farm  and  stock  purposes;  weaves  any  size  picket  and 
any  size  wire.  The  feuce  will  rum  all  stock  without 
Injury  to  same.  For  catalogue  and  full  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  M.  C*  HEN  LEA',  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Factory,  rat  to  583  North  l«th  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper. 


“MARCHMOOR  FARM.” 

UIDDADPUIIQ  No-  U672;  Sire  Orange  Peel, 
nlr  r  AnwilUO  T.  2Hk,  Dam  King’s  Fertile, 
No.  22755.  Service  Fees,  $1 

DDIPUTCflil  No.  11571,  Sire  Farmer’s  Pride 
Dlllun  I  OUR  I’.  322;  bam  Nellie  Flanders,  No 
22764.  Service  Fees,  *nn>. 

DDIBine  UCDfl  Sire  Nero,  P.  8.  240;  Pam  Mrs. 
rnlnliC  ntnU  Langtry.  C.  3746.  Service  Fees 

$1IX).  CI1AS.  It.  HOE, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  BAY. 

"The  finest  herd  tills  season,*’— Dr.  Farrington,  0.  S. 
Quarantine  station,  N.  .1. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up !  I  up!  IP  —  Dudley  Miller 
Flag.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf,  Yearling  Hulls, 
and  spring  Calves’  Crime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business.  4».  W.  THOM  PHON  &  SON, 

Steltou.  N.  .1.,  1*.  It.  R. 


-  Bew t  H  ate  h  er 

fff-'., .  Wi'  Hutches  Ducks, Turkeys, 

iji  |  j  j  ll|  Ucese  and  I'ldekens. 

Uuiclier  Co. 

Mention  Kura?  N'.  Y. 

SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 


The  hest  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn 
School  Lot,  Parle  and  Cemetery  Fences  ami  Gates! 
1  erfect  Automatic  GatR  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  F  cnees.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses,  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  r-iher  wire  work,  best  Wire  Strep  It¬ 
er  and  I’licr.  Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS..  RICHMOND.  IND. 

EDWAHII  HUTTON,  Kuai.rn  Agenl. 

.'10(1  MAHKET  ST.,  1‘HII.A  UKlIrlJ  I  A,  PA. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“sir  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

SJo .to  Iji  1 60  per  month  easily  made. 
This  is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once 
mi»UT  (  Asl  I  t  M  to.,  HuXitor,  *.  x. 


IgPCCKSS 
Gardener, 
to  all  growers 


W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

34  South  Market  St..,  Boston,  Mass., 

Importers  anti  Growers  of  Garden,  field  and  flower  Seeds. 

80CCK8KOHS  TO 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  formerly  of  New  York, 

OUR  New  Ciitnlngnc  for  18a7.  beautifully  illustrated,  with  two 
large  colored  plate*  aud  many  choice  engravings,  02  page*, 
8  x  II  Incite*,  will  h«  sen!  to  our  customer,  nl  la*t  year.  *l*o  t« 
former  annum  er*  nf  ».  K  HU**  *.  Son*,  without  elinrge— to  ull 
otliem  upon  receipt  of  10 coma  in  stamp*.  Which  will  he  refunded 
with  urn!  order.  B.  K  BLISS,  surviving  partner  of  above 

NEW  BOOK  ON  GARDENING.  from\^  n,,ention  ,0  ordu* 

in  Market  tiin  dening;  anil  Vcgctiibic  firmvoi  ’*  Miunittl.  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Practical  Market 
The  most  instructive  work  of  the  kind  ever  nubllsltafl,  full  ol  important  lnfonnution  to  market  gardener*  and 
of  vegetable*  in  large  or  small  quantitie*.  ISO  page*,  fully  illustrated,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  *1.00. 


Hand  Book 

'A  FOR  the  AND'  GARDEN*! 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Subjects  the  soil  to  the  actioL  of  a  Steel  Crusher  and  Lovoler,  and  to  the  Crushing,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  Process  of 
Lrnhlo  jangs  of  Cast  Steel  Coulters.  Cutting  powor  is  immonee.  Absonco  of  Gpiie:  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish. 
Only  Harrow  that  cuts  ovor  the  entire  surface  e[  .no  gtsuni. 

Sisos.StO  loft.  wias.  With  and  nil  linut.  Sulky  Httinliimtit.  We  Itllter  free  at  Hlatrlhnflng  Depotg. 

no  NOT  IIK  DKtmvr.n.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
w  si  uric’ Inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  Hint  it  is  better.  (SATISFY  YuUHSFlLF 
BY  OHDKRINO  AN  “  AGM  Fi "  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  "iingAcrao 
iT'ni  WAY  ,u  any  responsible  funner  in  the  United  .Slates;  If  it  does  uot  suit,  ha  may  send  it 
back,  we  paying  return  freight.  \\  e  don’t  usk  pay  until  tried  on  ids  own  farm. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  IT-om  4!S  Slates  and  Territories, 

~  Branch  Office:  T"’!  I  I  A  MP"  il— I  1\I  I  Manufactory  a  Principal  Office. 

540  So.  Clark  St.  CHICAGO.  L' UrM  N  E  il  .  IN/AOlij  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

A\  if. — “27  LLAHJi  IS  MAN  IKE"  and  other  cmiyx  nml  free  In  parti/a  who  NAME  THIS  1‘APER. 


to  tfKjlfl  have  over  gained  (Remarkable  for  eim 


can  public  bo  rapidly. 


fection  of  work. 


iplicity, 

lm»r- 


Wduable  in  any  Fatally  d,>  thu  work  nf  fi  to 

,  n  j  10  men  with  the  c<»a>- 

Vogetftble  Garden.  mon  baud  hoe. 


t?f~  Snnd  for  1887  Catnlogue  giving  Q  I  All  Fl|  JP.  pfl 
full  deBuriptiutt  and  reduction  in  prices,  Oi  La  HLLLI1  Cb  Vila 


Mfra.  1  27  &  1 30  Cat  ha  riac  Ht. 
JPIIILADLLPHIA,  PA. 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

the:  best  mill  on  earth 

For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats  and  all 
Small  Crain.  Each  set  Plates  guaranteed  to  grind 
5000  to  8000  Bushels  before  wearing  out. 

THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Springfield.  0. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

tu^^.  ■  *  OUTFIT  ^ 


iO  |\  KXCKLS  - [sp  .  I 

l-V/,  iV,  ’"•KM  I  ’. 

O.  K.  CREAMERY  I 

Has  the  largent  cooling  surface.  takHBli'HS  ^  ^  P^. 

eiKiling  material,  less  labor. and  give*  best  I  /jFf£i  Ark 

results  All  cream  raised  between  milk-  -  f/*  TffiL 

ings  t*r*Sklnmimg  glue*  whole  depth  of 

ouu.  eli<*  wing  condition  of  milk  « itli.ml  touching  crrwunory.lB^Sv'  trL 

Oi/  CUII  DM  Has  traprovenmnla  ovor  the  best. 

•  6V»  v  n  U  nn  Eaay  to  clean,  euny  toopernle.  wMfciifiA  J 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Ciudlng*  will  not  break.  f 

Ou  DIITTCD  Vl/nDV  CD  Madeon  sulantlfli  j>rtiui|>le»,l 
.  I\.  DUI  I  tn  wunrven  a  <  I  j,  >  *- 1  I ,  l.  >  l  >*-<  t  Preworves  [1 
the  grain  of  the  butter  Solid  wood  roller.  TIIK  MOST  .. 

r  I'KIt  I'JKCT  Itolt.-r  Worker  ever  put  on  the  inarkot.^pg. 

JOHN  S.  CAUTKIt.  Sole  Munufactnrer,  svuuTSK.  N. 

BOOKWALTER  ENGINES 

UPRIGHT  AND  HORIZONTAL, 

3  TO  !0  HORSE  POWER. 

OVER  3,000  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO.,  Springfield ,  Ohio. 

_  ’Fjaafarn  Offlca;  HO  T  ih«r|»  St.  *Mup 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS  &  KENNELS 

Wyandottet*.  Plymouth  Rorka,  Pekin  ItiickH  500  finely  bred  Chicks  for  sale.  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
(Shepherd)  Pups,  bred  from  Imported  stock,  write  for  what  vou  want.  Address 

WESLEY  B.  RAItTOV,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Reference:  Kdltor  Ki'kai.  Nkw  Yuiikkil 

HPITirCrO  VEGFETABIjES  and  FIjOWBRS 

Also  EARLY  AMI  I'RfMM  TOHACCO  HKD  PLANTS. 

FARMKUH,  OARnKNKiis,  und  F7mftisrs.  use  the  PATENT  I’KOTECTINU  Cl.oTU  originated  and  prepared  onlv 
by  undersigned.  It  Is  equal  to  glass  RMh  (and  costa  but  lentil  as  much)  <m  Cold  Frames  aud  Hoi  Beds,  anil 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  has  no  equal.  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  HaRDV  and  it  amp  uuowtii.  Don’t 
slirink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for 3,  6,  and  0  els  per  yard. ami  Is  35  Inches  wide.  Send  for  elre ulars.  Suinnles,  etc.,  free. 

I  .  s.  watkupkookim;  PIHHK  CO.,  sopth  STkKKT.  NEW  YORK. 


1.  S.  WATKRPKOOKIN(4  PI  Hit  E  CO.,  36  801. '77 


I’ttEKT,  NEW  YORK. 


OUK 


rPre  UOMPLETE 

^  Gun 


finest  LAMINATED  barbels 

We  offer  great  bargains  In  tlm  TCitippror  Danble  Barrel  Hrbeeli-londSnir  Rliot  Gn«*. 

Thoy  are  tho  II  neat  G  tin**  ever  aold  nltheverv  low  price  at  which  wo  offer  these.  Po  notbuvagun 
of  any  kind  until  you  have  seen  our  list,  as  wo  can  s:\vo  you  money.  Address  at  once  for  particulars. 

CLAFLIN  &  CO.,  Duane  Street,  New  York  Cit.y  N.  Y. 


UTESnEKDlRSQM'tPctt 


PERSONALS. 


one  uy  <  nmmcxiore  vnnderbilt,  for  *1,000,000, 
and  the  other  by  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  for 
$6,000,000, 

Boston  Corbett,  the  nmn  who  shot  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  assasinof  President  Lincoln,  is  now 
an  assistant  doorkeeper  in  the  Kansas  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  lives  in  a  dug-out  in  Cloud  County, 
and  is  very  poor. 

The  position  taken  by  Mrs.  President  Cleve¬ 
land  as  a  total  abstainer  from  all  intoxicants 
is  cordially  approved  by  the  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  of  Virginia,  which 
has  adopted  resolutions  on  the  subject 

Gen.  P.  E.  Spinner’s  85th  birthday  occurred 
Jan,  21,  and  during  the  day  he  was  visited 
and  congratulated  by  ninny  of  his  friends,  at 
his  present  home,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The 
General  is  still  enjoying  remarkably  good 
health  for  one  of  his  age. 

Mrs.  Senator  Stanford  wears  $500,000 
worth  of  jewels;  Mrs.  William  Vanderbilt  has 
a  $130,000  pearl  necklace;  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie 
wears  diamonds  as  big  as  birds’  eggs  in  her 
ears;  Seuator  Hearst  can  afford  to  pay  $500,- 
000  for  his  Senatorial  toga,  being  worth  about 
$120,000,000. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  inventor,  has  so  far 
recovered  from  his  recent  serious  attack  of 
pneumonia,  that  he  is  making  preparations  to 
start  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  to  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Florida.  He  has  had  a  labor¬ 
atory  fitted  up  there,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  experts,  whom  he  is  to  take  with  him,  will 
resume  experiments  that  were  interrupted  by 
h  Is  sickness. 

The  gay  and  sprightly  M.  Chovreul,  who 
celebrated,  his  hundredth  birthday  at  Paris 
some  months  ago,  is  becoming  weary  of  the 
whirl  of  social  festivities  with  which  his  sec¬ 
ond  century  was  begun,  and  will  go  to  Dijon 
for  a  season  of  quiet.  He  has  resigned  his 
active  connection  with  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  National  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  thinking  that  ufter  85  years  of  labor  he 
is  entitled  to  some  relaxation.  Recently  he 
has  received  a  splendid  congratulatory  address 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Prussia,  Curtius 
and  Mommsen  being  umong  the  signers. 


£UweUaur0u;g  ^avmtjnna. 

Deep  >*(.*  Wonders 

exist  In  ttioimnnils  of  forms,  hut  nre  surpassed  by  the 
marvels  of  Invention.  Those  who  arc  in  need  of  pro- 
fl  table  work  lli  u  ten  n  be  done  while  living  at  home 
should  at  once  sent!  tlielr  address  to  iUillou&Co., 
l’or Hand,  Maine,  and  receive  free,  full  Information 
how  either  sex  uf  all  ages,  eun  earn  from  *5  to  gar,  per 
day  and  upwards  wherever  llu-j  live.  You  are  started 
free.  I  aplial  not  required.  Some  have  made  over  $5u 
in  a  single  day  at  this  work.  All  succeed. 

IOC  PREMIUMS  ON  FRUIT  AT  PAI.1.  FAIRS. 
I  /f]  Send  for  catalogue  of  Trees,  Flan  ta  and  Vines. 

E.  ik  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair.  n.  j. 

FOR  SA  LE  — MARKET  HARDEN,  .Ti  Acres,  City 
of  28, 000  on  Mississippi  River.  Address 

J.  ANlIKEWrt,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

FINE  FARMFOR  SALE 

I  >  MINNESOTA, 

In  high  state  of  cultivation  and  in  running  order. 
Contains  about  3UJ  Acres  -87.1  fall  plowed  Hood 
Building*.  Full  complement  of  stock  und  Machinery 
in  excellent  dominion.  Ample  Seed  Grain.  Property 
within  about  a  mile  of  Railway  Station,  Elevators, 
Stores  and  Chur,  h;  Si  hool  house  upon  K.  Watered 
by  u  beautiful  ererk  with  well  wooded  banks,  a  mo¬ 
del  Prairie  Farm,  good  plow  land,  past  tire,  wood  und 
water.  Owners,  non  r> 'Idem,  will  sell  ,  n  blue  or  in 
iwo  or  more  parcels,  upon  liberal  terms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

W.  B.  ill L LETT, 

P.  O.  Box  Winnipeg.  Canada. 


VIRGINIA 


FARMS&MILLS 

I  or  Sale  A  Exchange, 
FREE  Catalogue. 


CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS. 

Within  three  miles  of  ALEXANDRIA.  LA. 

Rich  Son,.  EIkai.tiiv  Cum  u  t  Two  Railroads.  *10 
to  SfJO  per  Acre.  Correspond  with 

ItllllT.  S.  DA  V, 

_ 30  UNION  STREET.  NEW  ORLEANS,  T.A 

FL  n  R  I  n  A  14  1  L 1 .  R.  on  the  high  pine  ridge, 

LUII  IIHm  district  unexcelled  for  fruit  anti 
vegetables,  w  till  delightful  climate.  Is  a  fast  mall 
station  on  the  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  RAILWAY 
J  lll'NK  LINE.  SO  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  and  has 
a  complete  system  of  water  works  and  sewerage.  An 
cxrr I lrn t  hotel  Is  bow  open.  t<oia  for  Sale  on  teason 
able  terms.  Address  HE  V  II,1,R  l!0..  Seville  Kin 
MASON  YOUNG,  i'^shlenl,  »  Wall  SL^N.y’  * 
R.  II.  S1ASON,  See •y  and  Trcos..  Seville,  Fla. 

.  1  inn  pow  sale. 

A  1WI  Acres  Weil  Improved  Farm,  in  Usage Countv 
Kuiisas,  for  sale  eheaii.  Address  the  owner 

JAMES  IIANSON. 


J  A  MRS  II  ANSON. 

H«x  139.  Osnge  t’ily,  Knu. 

MINNESOTA.  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ANTELOPE,  MOUSE 


-AND- 


RED  RIVER  VALLEYS 

AND  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 

With  300  miles  New  Railroad.  Good  Markets,  Numer- 

tlon^an  l  'nS! I",1 1  n#,V 11,1  *»i|s>rlant  Junc¬ 

tion,  nud  Minot,  Division  Headquarter*).  Two  Mil. 

V-’KullJlnl  KO  verm  meat  laud  directly 
filr  u*  excellent  opportunities 

rw..«  Mechanics  and  Merchants. 

Come  early  and  Investigate,  or  for  further  particulars 

G.  P.  A.  3t.P.  M. &MVRy.,8L& Minn. 


188?  FOR  SPRING  PLANTIMR !  1007 

I U  V  I  N0W IS  THE  TIME  T0  pREpARE  your  ORDERS.  ■  “ "  I 

We  offer  the  Largest,  Most  Complete  and  cam-  Ql  I  IT  TD  C  ETC  Stan  dard 
fully  Culttvaecclt., dUmtmns tn  the  U.  S  of  r  KUI  I  I  KtLO  and  Dwarf. 

CRAPES "i o, S sV. " SMALL  FRUITS 

INCLUDING  THE  FAMOUS  NEW  GOOSEBERRY  "INDUSTRY 

^OJNAMENTA1  trees,,  shrubs  and  evergreens.  JB 

Ei  1  every*  class,  thfi  Finest  in  cultivation.  Catalogues  sent  to  all  regular 
I'*  M  ”,  cust°mers  FRKE.  Toothers:  No.  i,  P’ruits,  ioc.;  No.  2,  Ornamental 

ees,  &c.,  illu-stratcd,  15C,;  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4,  Wholesale;  No,  5,  Roses,  Free. 

ELLWAUQER  &  BARRY,  MOUNJ,„H,^TE1:r^?ERIES’ 


Floral  Guide  for  1887 

Now  ready,  contains  2  Colored  Plates,  hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly  2Wt  pages— '  >  pertaining  to  Garden- 
"Iksnd  Flower  Culture,  and  over  ISO  containing  an  II  lust  rated  List  of  nearly  all  the  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETA¬ 
BLES  grown,  with  directions  how  tn  grow  theni,  where  the  best  ©  rrno  Dl  AIITP  lua  Bill  so 

can  be  procured,  with  prices  <>f  each.  This  book  mailed  free  OLLUOj  rLAPI  I  Oj  AN U  bULOtf 
on  receipt  of  10  cents,  and  the  10  cents  may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  us.  Every  one  interested  in  a 
garden,  or  who  desires  good,  fresh  seeds,  should  have  this  work  We  refer  to  the  millions  of  persons  who  have 
planted  our  seeds.  BUY  ONLY  VICK’S  SEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


is  o tiered  ana  ***»»■  ***?  aeicruw*  in  miT" - 

CATALOGUE  No.  325*  which  this  vear  we  send  out  in  an  illuminated  cover  The  Catatnmip 
IS  replete  with  new  engravinas  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  vegetables,  many  oi  which  can  onivV 

alTalaredenrwork,S:jbione^hela,’tS*c*Ifhi^hS’  ?  be;im'iu' c°lored  P>a«*.  and  very  full  Instructions  on 
all  garden  work.  Altogetner  it  is  the  best  ever  ottered  bv  us.  and.  we  believe  is  th«  most  comDleie 

sSidSriS  t&rsA. ; assr1-  ^ te  ae- 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 35  Sf- 


BOSES 

^  wCLUO, PLANTS 

C)  Q)  FRUIT-  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

f  OU  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NTHRSEKY  LINE,  without  fim  writing 

for  our  valuable  F  R  E  E  Catalogue,  the  I  2 1  LARGE  GREENHOUSES 
IIEST  we  ever  issued,  containing  the  Rarest  New  and  33d  YEAR  700  ACRES 

choicest  old.  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.*  PAINESVIULOHIO 


Mi**  Beyer  says:,-- 

•*;  -  __  _  «  —  Z&Jk.  81  thanks  fur  the  splendid  seeds  received  from  vour  firm. 

f'/ittEuUR  V  )  be  a  rather  len-rthy  list  if  1  should  name  all,  but 

U*’  *  Ai\  -j  say  ihntarnonol 3S first,  and  8  second  premiums 

C'CX!  awarded  me  at  our  fairs  lu  Northern  Indiana  and 

O  id  El 5-7  >  _p^ig*Soiniicrn  Michigan,  2b  first  premiums  were  for  vege- 

r  .  —  r-  I  1 1  Uibks  r*‘»«ed  fro,n  your  seeds.  W  hat  tl  rm  can  beat 

!^^TALOVU  ,  Auqvst Bkvkr,Sc>.  Bend, Ind. 

Qts;.  eced  of  this  quality  T  am  now  ready  lo  .oil  to  every  ouc 

"*"«>  fill®  a  farm  or  planu  a  garden,  sending  them  FREE  mv 
^  ege table  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue,  fr.r  lsST.  Old  customers 
i—  if.  1  l“"’~’TTr  fnr  i’  I  catalogue  this  season  the  native  wild 

pouito.  JAS.J.  II.  LUEhOUV,  Seed  Grower,  Marblehead,  Maas. 


JAPAN  FLORA. 

The  Rarest  JAPANESE  PLANTS,  Imported  from 
Nursery  in  Japan, 

i  amelll.m.  Rhododendrons,  Daphnes.  Magnolias, 
kerns,  Palms,  and  Orchids. 

Newest  ChryaniitbctiniiitM,  Tree  Pmoutas, 
nml  I  ris. 

Perslmiuon.  Plum,  Grange.  Quince,  and  Mammoth 
Chestuul  und  Walnut  Trees. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue  Free. 

H.  II.  BKlUiKU  A  t’O.,  (KSTABUSHED  lSTS.I 
P.  O.  BOX  1901,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEU-BI.OO.UING 

ROSE. 

For  1H  V  r«rs  our  Grout  .Specialty  has  been 
growing  and  distributing  ltOSKS.  We  have  all  the 
I  .n  I  esl  \o  veil  les  and  t inmi  rtaiotaril  nrrt>  in  dirter- 
ent  sires  and  prices  to  Bhil. ill.  We  send  'T  Ro  M.,  >  IMiH. 
018  I’UMs  safely  by  mail  or  exprc*»  to  all  points. 

3  TO  12  PLANTS  Cl 

■  .1  wIa  I  ■  per  II 11  ml  red. 

U  nr  Newt,  nltle.KS  pp,  dosi'ribes  nearly  .VKIfi  first 
yiirielles iif  lbhex, t lie  host  Hardy  shrubs,  X 
(limbing  tmrM.oj-Hl  New  and  |{  n  re  Flower 
seeds,  und  tells  how  to  grow  them— FKKtC 
Address  THE  IfiNHEK  *  (  DNAItl)  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  \\  cat  Grove,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


-CATALOGUE 

’  0I4II  kiiulxcl  St'rtlavK»ilbt», 

1WU,A'o  C*Ollla.UlN  |UI.  I^i,  v!t_ 

siTipuouii,  pU»iiiig<lifCLU(mK.&c. 
CDtpo  *11  4ppUa$m>s  alii  ttiiv<nmeTY 
I  n  L  L  nectl  uol  .»t»n1y.  Our  finely 
f .  illimrue.l  SEED  AK Si  A  l*xvirti  c  ■, 
X,iihojfr«ph  Cover,  portrait  of 
Hr  M  indpkt.ufhiN  Sp* 

Ili’Aulv  1  omato  1 0«.  Choice  \  «hbAuc ■•«».!  Oiilnn  OHir- 

mators  of  Paragon,  Acme,  Perfection,  Favorite  and  Bcautv 
Tonmoes^ Seech  Rel l,ble ^Pbcei  Low.  IV,  aim  to 

ns.  O 


Over  6,000,000  people  use 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


SIS-- 

g  3  a  ^ 
s  *  So 

•3  1  2  §• 


O.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

Are  ad  mi  tied  to  be  the 

largest  seedsmen 

,  \ V  in  tht  teorld. 

/  D.  M.  FERRY  4  CO’S 

rriiitife  k  l'rie#*4 

ANNUAL 

For  1887 

\ASJBv  will  be  mailed 

kla^'  free  to  all 

applicants,  and 
>  -oV  tu  lust  season’s 
I  V\  a  '  '•  customers 
t  \  \  \  A  \\  without  or- 
\  \\\  \\  j  derm*  it. 

.  \  \\  \  If  fern  Isolde  to 
\\\  \ J  sli, Any yav 

A)/i  uaimj  Car. 
dr* i,  Jl./d  or 
9|J  Tfoteer  SKKPS  should 
gtf  send  for  it.  Address 

W  0.  M.  FERRY  Sl  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


1  nr*  HVXTIXG  for  v  m 

A  RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  H0NE§T  PRICESTi  41 

1  aroio  thr w.  1  Sfvu  c,levu  a, 
fT  ,,  1  h,vft»  eiiatomers  In  every  State  lnl>J9 
the  Union  who  testify  that  I  supply  Better  Seeds, 
judged  by  n-aults,  than  can  be  had  elsewhere.  All 
the  standard  surta  and  best  novelties.  TfUinghast’s 
raget  .Sound  (abhage  Seed*  a  specialty 
By  all  odda  the  best  ui  the  world.  I  publish 
catalog*  «s  follows:  No.  1,  Retail  Vegetable 
Seeds.  No.  2,  Wholesale  Vegetable  S»wd». 
No.  S,  Flower  Sink  No.  4,  Imphunenta. 
.  AH  free.  Send  for  which  vou  wnpt. 

ISAAC  fTtILLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  Pa. 


For  consumption,  catarrh,  Hay 
Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  Gen¬ 
eral  debility,  all  Chronic  diseases 

OF  THE  THROAT.  LUNC-3,  BLOOD  A  INI  D 
N  ERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  Greatest  ADVAKC'.'ifl ent  in  the 
use  of  Oxygen. 

Office  and  Home  treatment, 
interesting  treatise  free  by  mail. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 
1235  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


lyou  WANT  TOJUTOW 

L,uui  rajutnarrt  uui*ja  you  never  or  thought 

of  about  at^^otnan  hotly  orH^Mscurions  organa. 
i,0™  ly*  k  hetiU^sxiirL,  itiMiise  induced, 

JJow  to  avoid  pU/fm^^fforarn  e  -mi  iwMcreUon, 
yow  to  apply  to  ail  form*  of  disease. 

How  to  cure  Crou^wd  SySSifyi-ture.  p/tHnoeit,  etc., 
Howto  Truxt^&bapirj  in  marrEib*dJiaceftrize babies, 

wHiTB,  PfTfWLLFf? 

O^TR  r  II fill '  BLUE  ^1  H UinnsLl  U 

horny  SiU  Fob.  Co.,  129  S.  S8U  St„  Van  7 art. 

I  6  Solid  Silver  Steel  Teaspoons.  Warranted,  for  60 
cts.  STAR  NOVELTY  CO..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

what  is  being  done  selling  our  Stove  Pipe  Shelves 
A  sample  of  many  letters. 

f  E.  Siikpakd  A  Co. — Gentlemen ;  I  am  doing 
nuiflaH??  too*c  ■*' ®  orders  In  3  days  and  today 
called  at«  houses  and  sold  10  shelves.  Dec.  17  1S86. 
....  -  V ol,r?  Wm.  Sebvjs  Philo,  fils. 

(10  shelves  in  0  hours  Is  a  profit  of  $7.50. >  Send 
for  catalogue,  terms,  etc.,  all  free.  Send  *10  cents 
and  begin  work  at  once. 

J.  E.  SHEPARD  A  CO.,  ClncinoRti,  Ohio. 
CANADA  fiUfiL}Yl>Ql>__  l'\  LEACHED 


Cheapest  fertilizer  In  use.  Supplied  Ln  car  Tots,  in  hulk 
Dags  or  barrels.  1  Quality  guaranteed.  1  Price  and  analv 
sis  sent  free.  Address,  (HAS  STEVENS,  J 

Box  437.  Nupanee,  Ontario,  Canada. 

\JLI  f)D|/  FOR  ALL.  #30  a  week  and  expenses 
TIUnrV  paid.  V alnable  outfit  and  particulars 
_ frt*e.  P.  u.  V  Il'KERY,  A  cocaTx.,  Maink. 

HOME  o?.,.inYL  B«>fc-keeplng,  Business  Forms 
PDnmanshlp,  Arlthmeiic,  Short-hand,  etc 
tauKtn  ly  >1  AfL.  Circulars  free.  a’etc” 

BK  VAN  P  A-  stRATTON'S,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

f:nok  °r  hejuUAiI  cards.  14  Games, 
Hr  IT  12  tricks  In  magic,  IW  .VI  hum  verses.  All  for 

1 1  k  «  ■  a  2c.  sum  p.  STAi  CARD  CO. ,  Station  15,  Ohio, 

« Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $f  5  Breechloader 1  ‘  $9.50 

Allkindf  Guoa  nuwautce*1  lower  thaa 
elaewbere,  IseD  i  tuimp  for  illuatratcd 

•^aiogue.  POWELL  4  CLEMEHT. 
_ _  l^O  X«ln  8(.«  (’inelanAtl,  Ohio. 


« Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.50 

All  kindf  Guoa  ^u»rauftce**l  lower  than 
elaewbero,  Send  awimp  for  illuatrated 

•Miorun.  POWEU  4  CLEMENT. 

_  ISO  X«ln  (’inelanAtl,  Ohio. 

CONSUMPTION. 

5  0  0^;h^^.'n.lor,8‘  w-;  an<J  ASCII  t«’  new  Sample 

uu  arcl>’  for a  A-’  stamp,  Gn is  a  Bro..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

WE  WANT  YOU!  Uva  energetic  man 

profitable  employment  to  repie^'utm“ 

Sahu-y  0T5  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
»&rK'0  ooruTOWioo  on  wiles  If  L» <hhLs  stanJo. 

*»crj  one  buy*.  Outfit  and  parUcnSr*  P 

_  STANDARD  SILVKRWAKK  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

and^tt,“pdr»  ftSTMSSSS 

sent  on  application.  T.  s.  P(CE  ura 

No.  41  West  31st  Sr...  New  York  City. 

I  CURE  FITS! 

w  hen  I  pny  euro  1  Uo  not  mean  merely  to  stop  thorn  Tor  a 
t!mo  and  thou  h*re  t  hera  return  again,  I  metin  a  radical  cure. 
lAVSJZS**  th,)  KITJ,  KPIT.Kt'SY  or  FALLING 

BICkNKSs  a  life-long  Btndv,  Iw.rrant  myramedy  tocura 


not  now  receiving  »  cure.  Send  at  one*  fur  » treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottto  of  my  bifafilble  remedy.  Give  Rjpnves  and  Post 
Oitlco,  It  coat,  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  ami  I  will  core  yon. 

A *bl res.  Dr.  H.  fl.  ROOT,  las  Pearl  St..  New  York. 

100  Choice  New  Recitations  13  Songs.  Elegant 

for  a  2c.  stamp,  CADIZ  C  A  R  DcC’lkdt  oi 

390  i'unn-r  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
WwU  sample  Cards  for  2c.  Utu.  Card  Co..  Cadiz,  Ohio. 

General  Advertising  Kates  ui 

THU  RTJHAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK.  « 

The  followtnu  rates  are  nvarlable.  dll  are  there¬ 
fore-  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaininy  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type.  II  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents. 

One  thoueatkl  lines  or  more.wlihln  one  year 
from  date  of  flrstlnsertlon,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

agate  space..,,....,,.. . .....25  “ 

Preferred  positions  ...  . . . . .25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Ado  per 
line,  ralnlon  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . 02.00 

"  Six  months .  l.U) 

Ureat  Britain  Ireland,  .Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . .  03.O((128  fid.) 

rra,u-e .  .  .  3.0«<t6t4  yr.) 

French  Colonies... . . .  4.03  29(4  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
m  second  alui  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 


BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


•rwiMW 


10,727  box(>N  Strawberries  per  acre*  no  stable  or  tarni  raannre 
tor  tour  and  flve  years.  Only  tbe  M APES’  FERTILIZER  used. 

I) \yi|)  KUE11N.  “Highland  Truck  Farm,"  Allentown,  Penn. 
January  «,  1887,  reports  on  Strawberries s 

Soil.  h.  limestone — some  rather  heavy.  The  patch  1,H  acre 

was  mulched  with  salt  marsh  hay. 

Chop.  Strawberries — varieties;  “Crescent  Seedling,  Sharp¬ 
ies  »  “Manchester”  and  “Old  Ironclad.”  The  latter  not  of 


A  SUBSCRIBER  suggests  tu6  ioliowiug  as  a 
sequel  to  “Courtship  and  Marriage.— A  Nov¬ 
el  in  Three  Chapters,”  which  appeared  in  the 

Rural  of  January  22: 

“l.  Mail  two. 

1 1.  Made  two. 

III.  Maid  bum.” 

The  biggest  gum-boil  on  record  has  been 
discovered  in  a  mucilage  factory.— New  Age. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  should  be  “rapped 
in  slumber”  it  is  the  man  who  snores. — Life. 

What  is  more  chilling  to  the  ardent  lover 
than  the  beautiful's  no?— Next)  Age. 

Professor:  “  Mention  an  oxide.1’  Student: 
“  Leather.”  Professor:  “Oxide  of  what?” 
st,„w-  “Oxide  of  beef.”  Exit  Professor — 


Used  the  “Mapes  Fiuit  and  Vine  Manure;” 
,500  pounds($30)  per  acre— broadcast. mostly  before 
en  again  in  the  fall  another  application  so  that  the 
about  $40  per  acre.” 

ANCKiNO.  Patch  1H  acre  had  been  in  truck  for 
half  of  it  had  received  only  the  Mapes’  Manure  lor 
i  the  other  half  had  received  only  the  Mapes' 
ee  years— used  nothing  but  the  Mapes’  in  that  time, 
eked  12,070  boxes  (accurate  count)  of  straw  be  tries 
ri  nf  nirkinu  season  commoucinor  on  June  1st  and 


SEND  POSTAL  FOll  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET.  COMPLETE  SPECIAL  u;ur  » 

CAULIFLOWERS,  TRUCK,  PEACH,  APPLE,  ORANGE  AND  OTHER  TREES.  ALL  LEADING  FARM 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO 

IBS  Front  Sfc.,  New  York. 


PERCHERON  HORSES. 

Island  Home  Stuck  Farm,  Grosse  Isle, 
Mich.— 'Ml  to  select  from,  latest  import¬ 
ation  arrived  Aug.  Mth; 
personally  selected  in 


WANTED  AGENTS  si  LONDON  PURPLE 

will  lie  paid  lo  ilio  men  who  c;.n  lnflut nil  buslm  ss.  _  X  IM  *  >  ‘rt  TTilN  WIIHMS  etc.,  ever  used. 


France  by  one  of  the 
lirin .  All  stock  register 
nil  In  French  ami  Amer¬ 
ican  Stud  Rooks.  We 
will  make  It  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  deal  with  us. 
Large  1 1 hca rated  cloth 
bound  <  atalogue  free  by 
mall.  Address  savages 
Faunpm,  Detroit,  Mich. 


wlii  be  Tiulcl  to’tlie  men  who  ei.'n  Influence  business. 
CH  eVpKST  Poison  for  POTATO  BIJ  <£.  CA! 
A  pply  to  sole  manufacturers,  1 1  Kill  IM.tVAl  •- 
New  York  City.  P«  O  Bux  liilO. 


CAN  KRtt’WO  R  ifs,  COTTON  WOK  SIS  etc 
i  \  -L  1.0  M>ON  PURPLE  CO.,  L’t’tl.,  90  V> 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

'M  Cladioli,  Dahlias,  Begonias,  Anemones,  etc. 

'JLj  The  most  complete  Catalogue  is  published  by 

ANT.  ROOZEN  A-  SON,  Overveen,  iNeur  llnnrlem,  llollaud), 

M  Who  have  over  80  Acres  of  these  Beaut  if  ul  Flowers  Under  Cultivation. 

All  orders  large  ami  small,  tilled  with  sare.  anil  delivered  free  of  charge  at  ejr- 
press 'office  <n  'New  York  Citu  for  United  States,  and  Toronto  for  Canada.  1  lease  or- 

SSSSmrtrl IlSfirtSd 'oam^gue  sent  free  by  the  sole  agent  for  U.  S,  and  Canada. 
.1 .  TEK  K  PILE.  HI  Uroauw  ay,  N.  Y. (Successor  to  the  late  Win.  H.  Boomkamp  ) 

ST^WBEraiES^ir 

Manual  telling  how  to  Plant,  Cultivate,  Pick,  Market  and  Preserve. 
Sent  for  5  cents. 

PUTNEY  &  WOODARD,  Brentwood,  N.Y. 


PiKSrrtlanrouiSi 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Mv  list,  containing  lOn  varieties  of  the  best  JAPAN¬ 
ESE  CMNJESK.  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  varieties,  will 
be  ready  abom  .lanuar}’  Wih.  All  weak  or  uusatlsf  c- 
tory  kinds  have  been  omitted. 

II.  W  A  TEREK. 

IUFORTEU  OF  PLANTS  AND  BULBS, 

AH  North  :fSlli  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Cost  only  93.!iS  persq  (10x10  ft-'  Lasts  a  lifetime 
ll  Steep  or  Flat  roofs.  Ready  for  use.  Anybody  ran 
prill/  it.  Illustrated  nook  Free  IT  you  mention  this 
ft  per.  tit  •• nc *  to  M3  l>uauc*  St ,  N.  V  City. 

IN  DIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOKING  CO. 


HOW  TO 
GROW 

A  Complete 


Please  mention  this  Paper 


FARM  ANNUAL 


Will  be  Bent  FREE  TO  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
I  land  some  llook  Of  128  Page*)  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plate*,  and  tells  all  about 
THE  BEST  HARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 

Kni  AkITfl  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 
»  FLAN  I  O'  Fancy  POULTRY.  It  do- 
m  Rare  Novelties  In  Vegetables  and  Flower*  of  real 
whioh  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  on  Postal 


MXLXi  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  BAUEIflOH’S 

FT  AN  HARD  ltlTKK  STONE 
(.  ItINliNG  and  FLOP  KINO 
MILL!  of  ollthc  aud  varkulr.  for 
Steam,  Water,  Wind, 
,  1 1  rw  A  Hand  Power. 

1  Pt.wnlng  great  canac- 
B  rtlf’yri ily  and  durability.  Ev- 
■  JlWpMF  i*iv  Mill  warranted  to 
HRsJT  do  jnat  wliul  we  clatoo 
forlt,  Write  Tor  our  newllln. 
tralud  catalogue  and  mention 
tblfl  paper.  Tbe  Kdw.  llarrlaon 
Mill  Co.  New  Haven. Ct..  or  Columbia.  O. 


AWES  PATENT 

grilled  Septennial  Swivel  Plow. 

Lightest  Draft  and  Best  Quality  Work. 


Perfect  Work 
<m  Level  Land 
and  Hillside, 
avoid  lug  all 

1  .....  ,1  I?  11  V 


HAMPDEN  SEED  S  TORE— ESTABLISHED  1845. 
PP&KS^.  HAMPDEN  BEAUTY  POTATO! 


THOMAS  SOOTHING  H  V ItROW. 

THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


IMPROVED  BILLINGS 

Oorn  Planter  aud  Fertilizer 

Time  Saved,  Belter  Work,  Quicker 
,  Results. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Pamph 


Manufactured  only  by  ns. 
let.  TheThoina*  Harrow  Co., 
IVTA  Few  Good.  Traveler a  H  an’ed 


GENEVA,  N.  Y 


RICHMOND  CITY 


'wr-toMpAitv 


.a/  «-/.  nt  MSu  (/fit  rs. 

AOTtiUtfll!  A  NO 
PuaiS  Hi.ii>>  V.lvk. 
J-iutiunnr, ,  I  on.b'e  *ud 
Tract  low  I  i.'upi.i 

and  ben  for  «U  |iur|iose». 
Simple  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble  No  FarilUhar  boiler 
#vere>pludcd.  eawMlll... 
Tbreabtng  tlaclmm.  and 
Agricultural  Implement, 
and  machinery  generally- 
Send  for  I  llu.'d  Catalogue 

A.  U.  Farttttlmr, 
York.  Pa. 


^  h«  ,oaeo  -  •  *  v.„.  dwriKlon  and  uncut. 


-r-7  THE 

>  VICTORY 

FEED  MILL 

IMPROVED. 

The  ouly  Mill 
that  b»  a  com¬ 
plete  sue- 
JM|jcr88  In 
s  r  I  u  d  i  iiu 
v*x/f  corn  &  cob 
Vyj#  together. 

and  a  I  s  o 
grinds  all  kinds 
of  small  grain. 
Strung,  simple  & 
durable  Made 
in  4  baud  orpow 
u»rfbse*,  capacity 
Sto-Wbu  iir. hour. 
Warr'ul’d  In  ev¬ 
ery  respect.  For 
olrcul'rs  address 
Tbs.  Roberts, 

.-it'Ul.NUKXKl.b,  O. 


1'lants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A8PIN WALL  M’F’IJ  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 


THE  KOClIESTEIt 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Seuil  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHF.HTER.  N.  Y 


The  Cold-Water  Dip 


(TH  V  MO.C  M  KBOIj.) 

a  very  highly  concentrated,  non  poisonous  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water-the simplest, 
safest,  surest  care  lor  TICKS,  _ 


HKMI  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Llsl  of 
HEAVY  and  LIGHT  SINGLE  anil  DOUBLE  lit,  rues*, 
manufactured  from  best  Oak  Leather  nil  hand  made, 
at  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumers 

KING  &  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Stands  Unrivaled 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Samples 
free.  J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


yrbgtf/* 


*uaJn3Siffn  in  * 


Yol.  XLVI.  No.  1933 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  12,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


difference  between  them,  fine, .heavy  specimens 
of  the  three  breeds  ranging  between  1 1  and  18 
pounds.  Some  insist  that  the  average  Pekin 
is  heavier  than  the  average  Aylesbury,  and 
the  flocks  we  have  seen  certainly  seemed  to 
justify  this  estimate.  Both  breeds  are  white; 
but  the  Pekin  is  of  a  yellowish  or  creamy 
tinge.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  points  for 
the  Pekin  duck  and  drake:— 

Head:  Long  and  finely  formed;  plumage 
white:  eyes,  deep  leaden  hue;  bill:  of  medi¬ 
um  size,  deep  yellow;  and  perfectly  free  from 
marks  of  any  other  color.  Neck:  rather  long 
and  large  in  the  drake,  in  the  duck  of  milium 
length;  plumage,  pure  white  or  creamy  white. 
Back:  long  and  broad;  plumage,  white  or 
creamy  white.  Breast:  round  aud  full.  Body 
ery  long  and  deep,  and  in  adult  birds  ap- 


style  way  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  enough 
for  the  little  ones  to  eat.  Whenever  food  is 
thrown  out  to  them  the  old  hens  rush  and 
pick  it  up,  crowding  or  driving  the  little  ones 
away.  Tu  such  feeding,  a  pen  which  the 
chickens  can  enter,  but  which  will  not  admit 
the  old  hens,  is  a  necessity.  This  is  really  the 
only  way  to  enable  the  little  ones  to. get 
enough  to  eat.  Buch  pens  can  be  easily  made 
by  any  one  who  can  handle  lumber.  The  one 
shown  at  Pig.  100  (page  102)  is  made  by  laying 
poles  up  log-house  fashion.  The  spaces  bet  ween 
the  poles  are  just  large  enough  to  let  the  chick¬ 
ens  run  through.  Boards  are  placed  over  the  top 
and  held  iu  place  by  stones  or  blocks.  In  Pig. 
101  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  with  an 
ax  the  proper  distance  apart.  Boards  of  brush 
can  be  laid  over  the  top.  At  Fig.  102  some- 


PEKIN  DUCKS, 


GENERAL  SYMPTOMS  OF  GLANDERS. 


s’the  raising  of  ducks  profitable? 
That  will  depend  largely  ou 
having  proper  facilities  for 
raisiug  them.  A  pond  or 
.  stream 


F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 

The  symptoms  of  glanders  vary  greatly 
with  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  the  severity 
of  the  case.  In  the  earlier  stages  there  is  more 
or  less  fever,  which  runs  high  in  acute  cases, 
but  may  be  transient  aud  pass  unnoticed  in 
mild  or  chronic  cases.  This  fever  is  followed 
by  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  general  debility 
and  ill-health ;  the  coat  becomes  dry,  rough, 
staring  and  hide-bound;  the  appetite  capri¬ 
cious;  the  eyes  dull,  red  or  watery;  pulse  and 
respiration  become  increased,  the  latter  fre¬ 
quently  labored.  The 
animal  appears  dull, 
spiritless,  and  is  more 
easily  exhausted 
when  put  to  moderate 

work  or  exercise.  An 

_ .  . 

fi>  occasional  cough  is 

— _  usually  heard,  but 

this  may  be  entirely 

X-.  ^7- - -  absent.  Commonly 

there  is  also  more  or 

_  less  sneezing  and 

snorting.  There  may 
,sr*  or  may  not  be  dropsi- 

-  cal  swellings  of  joints 
and  limbs.  A  thin 
nasal  discharge  ap- 

XU.—-  pears,  which  soon  be- 

-  —  X  comes  thick,  yellow- 

isk  or  occasionally 
streaked  with  blood, 

very  fa‘tid  ***  char" 
^ acteristically  sticky, 
gumming  the  hairs  of 
the  nostrils  together, 
giving  the  animal  a 
very  filthy,  offensive 

.  ,  then  usually  the  left, 

instead  of  both  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary 
"  catarrh.  The  popu- 

lar  belief  that  the 

—  nasal  discharge  from 
a  glandered  animal 
will  always  sink  in 
water  and  that  the 
discharge  from  any 

"r'  —  "  other  cause  will  float, 

— =  ^  is  misleading  and  un- 

— ~  ■  '  reliable. 

The  submaxillary 
lymphatic  glands  al¬ 
most  invariably  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  en¬ 
larged,  usually  very  firm,  nocular  and  insen¬ 
sible,  aud  frequently,  but  not  always,  attached 
to  the  skiu  or  jaw-bone  or  even  both,  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  other  parts  of  the  body  also  become 
enlarged. 

The  characteristic  glanderous  lesions  are 
usually  to  be  found  ou  the  nasal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  At  the  outset  the  membrane  loses  its 
natural,  delicate  piuk  color,  becomes  darkened, 
or  rarely  pale,  and  yellowish,  red,  or  purple 
streaks  or  patches  soon  appear,  followed  by 
yellow  or  reddish  elevations,  with  ulcers 
erosions,  or  chancre-like  sores,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  in  size,  refuse  to  heal,  aud  may 
finally  eat  their  way  into  or  through  the 
gristle  or  bone.  Occasionally  these  deposits 
or  ulcers  arc  situated  too  high  up  in  the  nose 
to  be  seen,  but  the  other  symptoms,  with  the 


near-by  seems  neces- 
68,17  for  Pl’°®table  duek-rais- 
ing  after  the  birds  are  large 
enough  to  leave  the  coop, 
Sr*  which  they  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  until  they  are 
about  two  weeks  old.  No  one  raises  ducks  for 
the  sale  of  the  eggs  in  the  market;  because  in 
quality  ducks’  eggs 
are  considered  infer¬ 
ior  to  those  of  the 
hen;  more  labor  is 
required  to  obtain 
them,  because  unless 
the  birds  are  cooped 

every  night  they  will  i 

drop  their  eggs  care- 
jessly  where  it  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible 

to  fiud  them ;  and  be-  "  _  Ujf 

cause  a  duck  lays 

fewer  eggs  than  a  >  ^ 

heu,  and  what  she  ^ 

din's  lay  are  usually 

dropped  at  the  time  .  . ap 

when  eggs  are  cheap-  k  ■ 

est.  With  proper 

facilities  aud  care, 

however,  duck  rais-  .  /Va* 

ing  is  likely  to  be-  ►’ 

come  more  popular. 

The  wild  supply  is 

growing  smaller  each  > 

year,  and  in  spite  of 

the  fashion  of  lavish-  7  "* 

ing  praise  on  the 

gainey  flavor  of  wild  -X 

ducks,  the  flesh  of  a  "  ‘ 

young  tame  duck  fed 

artificially  away  - 

from  water  is  really  -  '  ~ 

better  eating.  More- 

over,  experts  say 

duck  meat  can  be  pro- 

duced  for  less  cost  per 

pound  at  ten  weeks  of 

age  than  any  other 

poultry  meat..  Then 

again,  with  a  little  '  ' 

car®  and  warm  food, 

a  tamo  duck  can  be 

iuduced  to  lay  earlier  <£,  ^ 

than  wild  ducks,  and 

the  use  of  incubators  -  -^>.^0- 

enables  the  poultry 

man  to  have  green 

ducks  for  market 

during  the  holiday 

season,  when  wild 

ducks  cannot  be  had.  Young  ducks  at  10 
weeks  old  can  be  made  to  average  seven  pounds 
to  the  pair— double  the  weight  of  average 
chicken  broilers  of  that  age;  while  the  price 
is  fully  as  high,  and  the  cost  considerably  less. 

As  to  breeds,  the  Rouen,  Aylesbury  aiid  Pu- 
kin  arc  generally  considered  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  comparative  su¬ 
periority  of  the  three;  but  probably  the  Pekin 
has  the  most  friends.  It  is  a  Chines®  breed 
which  has  found  its  way  into  popular  favor  of 
late  years.  The  birds  mature  early,  often  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay  when  only  five  months  old. 
They  are  good  foragers  uud  are  easily  kept, 
often  thriving  well  with  no  water  except  a 
trough  or  tub  for  bathiug  purposes.  In  size 
the  Roueu  is  the  heaviest,  the  Aylesbury  comes 
next,  aud  the  Chinese  third;  but  there  is  little 


PEKIN  DUCKS.  Fig.  89 


preaching  the  outlines  of  a  parallelogram; 
plumage,  white  or  creamy-white  throughout- 
Wings:  short  and  carried  compactly  and 
smoothly  against  the  sides;  plumage,  white. 
I  ail :  rather  erect,  the  curled  feathers  in  the 
drake  being  hard  and  stiff ;  plumage,  white. 
Thighs,  short  uud  large;  plumage  white. 
H banks;  short  and  strong,  and  of  a  reddish 
orange  color.  Plumage,  downy,  aud  of  a 
faint  creamy  white. 

The  accompanying  cut,  Fig.  89,  has  been 
drawn  from  a  photograph  of  a  Pekin  duck  and 
drake,  sent  us  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Corbin,  of  Hart 
ford  County,  Conn, 


thing  a’little  more  elaborate  is  shown.  This 
is  made  of  lath  and  scantling  about  like  the 
coop  shown  two  weeks  ago.  Food  aud  water 
placed  iu  the  inside  of  either  of  these  coops 
will  go  to  the  chickens.  E.  s.  L. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


You  are  right:  one  can  breed  for  eggs  just  as 
well  as  one  can  breed  for  milk  or  butter.”  I 
have  a  strain  of  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  which 
are  approximating  “every-day  layers”  in  win¬ 
ter.  I  believe  ill -shaped  eggs  are  caused  by  the 
hen  being  too  fat.  Old  heus  lay  almost  all  toe 
ill-shaped  ones,  and  they  are  more  easily  made 
fat  than  pullets.  I  never  mind  the  shape  un¬ 
less  they  are  very  small,  very  long  or  lop-sided. 

Catousville,  Md.  a,  w.  G. 


FEED  PENS  FOR  CHICKS, 


All  who  try  to  raise  chickens  iu  the  old 
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fornily  black,  while  another’s  progeny  were 
not  half  of  them  marked  at  all,  and  such  as 
were  would  be  speckled  and  spotted  without 
the  least  uniformity  in  the  markings.  This 
couhl  not  have  been  the  result  of  impurity  or 
lack  of  good  breeding,  for  in  one  instance  the 
rams  were  twins  and  the  ewes  were  sorted 
promiscuously  from  the  same  large  flock.  This 
result  must  have  been  from  some  minor  cause 
which  iuttueueed  the  mingling  of  bloods  in 
these  twin’lambs  s<  i  that  one  possessed  a  greater 
prepotency  thau  the  other,  or  there  may  have 
been  some  other  influence  at  work  of  which  I 
knew  not,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  more  care¬ 
ful  study  iu  this  direction.  But,  admitting 
the  exceptions,  the  rules  are  doubtless  correct 

_ .  _ 
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Fig.  100.  (See  first  page.) 

as  to  general  results  aud  beuce  worthy  of 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  breeder  that 
he  may  apply  them  in  the  selection  of  his 
males, 

Sltpep  keeping  should  be  solely  a  matter  of 
dollars  aud  cents,  aud  the  aim  should  be  to  se¬ 
cure  the  largest  profit.  The  breeder  should 
consider  all  the  circumstances  with  which  he 
is  surrounded,  as  to  the  market  facilities  for 
his  wool  aud  the  demand  for  coarse  or  fine 
wool ;  and  a-s  to  the  sheep,  whether  the  lambs 
are  iu  demaud  for  early  slaughter,  or  the  ma¬ 
ture  sheep  for  mutton,  or  the. sheep  as  stores  to 
be  shipped  to  other  places  there  to  be  fattened; 
also  as  to  the  character  of  his  climate 
aud  soil,  and  the  crops  which  he  can  most 
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easily  and  cheaply  grow  for  food,  before 
he  can  intelligently  decide  iuto  which 
branch  of  sheep  breeding  he  will 
enter,  and  he  should  then  select  his 
males  with  the  end  in  view.  If  In-ceding 
for  wool  alone,  the  breeder  would  have  a  very 
different  ideal  from  what  he  should  have  if 
breeding  for  wool  and  mutton,  or  mutton 
alone,  or,  as  iu  my  case,  for  raising  lambs  for 
an  early  market.  Space  will  permit  of  the 
consideration  only  of  a  very  few  of  the  more 
general  principles,  aud  of  these  only  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  No  matter  for  what  purpose  sheep 
are  bred,  bones  have  no  value  beyond  their 
capacity  to  carry  flesh,  and  too  large  bones 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  in  growing  these,  much 
food  is  required  that  might  otherwise  go 
to  the  growth  of  wool  or  flesh.  There  is  also 
great  difference  in  the  form  of  body  as  to  its 
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Fig.  102.  (See  first  page.) 

capacity  to  fatten  and  its  value  when  sold  for 
meat.  In  a  general  way,  a  round  body  with 
broad  back  and  heavy  haras  and  shoulders, 
carried  on  short,  stout  logs,  will  have  its  meat 
mostly  on  ham,  shoulder  and  loin,  and  be 
worth  in  market  several  cents  per  pound  more 
thau  when  the  meat  is  scattered  over  other 
parts  of  the  carcass,  Small  heads  and  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  horns  are  also  desirable  qualities,  for 
the  reason  that  w-hile  weight  in  head  ami 
horns  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  carcass,  it 
costs  more  food  to  build  one  pound  of  horns 
or  of  bones  of  the  head  than  two  pounds  of  the 
most  valuable  meat  or  even  of  wool;  aud,  be¬ 
sides  this,  a  large  development  of  heads  iu 
mature  sheep,  is  indicative  of  a  large  heud  in 
the  lamb,  aud  this  causes  much  more  difficul¬ 
ty  and  danger  in  yeaning,  and  a  consequent 
larger  loss  of  mother  and  offspring.  Even 


when  wool-growing  is  the  principal  object, 
the  size  aud  shape  of  carcass  and  size  of  head 
and  horns  are  of  oidy  secondary  import¬ 
ance  and  Should  be  duly  taken  into  account. 

It  is  hopeful  that  the  fashion  (for  it  is  largely 
fashion)  in  Merinos  will  soon  be  changed  and 
that  they  will  be  so  bred  as  to  dispense  with 
these  enormous  horns,  or,  at  least,  that  these 
will  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  size  possible. 

In  fine-wool  grow  ing,  length  of  staple,  fine¬ 
ness  of  fiber  and  weight  of  wool  (not  grease) 
are  the  desirable  points,  and  yolk,  grease,  and 
wrinkles  should  be  tolerated  only  iu  so  far  as 
they  are  actually  indispensable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  more  desirable  qualities.  Consti¬ 
tution  is  of  vital  importance;  no  matter  what 
the  breed  or  what  purpose  the  breeder  has  in 
view,  under  no  circumstances  should  a  male 
be  used  having  any  constitutional  defect,  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  transmit  these  to  the  lamb,  thus 
cursing  the  flock,  and,  besides  tins,  such  a  male 
will  not  insure  the  largest  crop  of  lambs;  nor 
will  he  impress  such  lambs  as  are  begotten 
with  his  more  valuable  qualities.  Physical 
defects  are  quite  apt  to  be  transmitted  even 
when  accidental.  1  have  now  in  the  barns  a 
ewe  having  ears  which  have  been  cut  off  or 
frozen  off,  and  by  her  side  is  a  lamb  with  ears 
not  au  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  same  is  often 
noticed  where  the  male  is  in  any  way  physic¬ 
ally  defective,  so  that  ou  these  last  two  points 
the  breeder  camiot  be  too  careful. 

In  breeding  any  particular  breed  or  strain 
with  a  view  of  keeping  it  pure  and  most  fully 
developing  its  best  characteristics  to  tbeir  full¬ 
est  perfection,  progress  necessarily  becomes 
slower  aud  slower  the  nearer  the  goal  is  reach¬ 
ed,  and  while  few  people  will  have  the  pati¬ 
ence  to  continue  in  this  work,  those  who  do 
should  be  encouraged,  as  from  their  careful 
work  ordinary  breeders  can  derive  great  bene¬ 
fit  by  using  males  selected  from  such  flocks, 
and  by  carefully  studying  their  methods. 

it  is  iu  cross-breeding,  or  iu  usiug  males 
from  such  flocks  as  above,  on  ordinary  ewes 
such  as  are  found,  throughout  the  country 
that  most  apparent  benefit,  can  be  obtained, 
such  as  increasing  the  size  and  form  of  car¬ 
cass,  hastening  maturity,  and  giving  weight 
and  quality  of  fieece.  Experience  has  shown 
that  iu  selecting  males  for  this  purpose,  too 
ultra  crossing  must  not  be  attempted.  Thus, 
if  the  sheep  are  to  be  grown  to  maturity,  the 
breeds  to  be  crossed  must  have  some  similar¬ 
ity:  thus  it  is  better  to  use  a  male  of  some  of 
the  Downs,  or  middle-wools,  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  Merino  ewes  of  the  country,  than  a 
Leicester  or  Cots  wold.  The  progeny  will  be 
more  uniform  iu  size  and  in  time  of  maturing, 
and,  besides,  the  development  of  head  in  the 
lamb  begotten  by  a  Down  male  will  be  much 
less ’aud  causeless  pain  and  loss  in  yeaning 
thau  those  of  the  larger,  coarser  breed.  Iu 
short,  then,  in  choosing  males  of  any  breed 
and  for  any  purpose,  constitution,  prepotency, 
form,  iueludiug  a  small  development  of  the 
less  valuable  parts  of  the  body,  early  maturity 
and  fleece  characteristics  should  be  considered 
iu  the  order  named,  each  being  given  greater 
weight  in  making  choice  than  mere  size. 

J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

Rural  (Topics. 
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THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON.— LANGSHANS 

—GOOD  AND  POOR  POTATOES  TEST¬ 
ED  IN  1884  AND  1885. 

T1IE  ROSE  OF  SIIARON. 

Probably  there  is  no  shrub  or  small  tree  so 
prized  for  its  fall  flowers  as  the  Rose  of  Shar¬ 
on  (Hibiscus  Syriacus)  with  which  all  arc 
familiar.  True,  its  flowers  are  rather  ’‘mas¬ 
culine,"  and  without  the  fragrance  of  the  rose; 
but  they  exist  iu  great  abundance  and  give 
us  a  variety  of  colors— white,  purple,  red, 
blue  and  variegated.  Then  there  are  single, 
semi-double  and  very  double  flowers.  All 
this  we  have  at  a  season  (lute  August  and 
September)  when  most  flowers  are  done 
blooming  and  there  is  uothing.to  compare  iu 
showiness  to  the  Althea. 

Years  ago  we  assumed  that  this  Rose  of 
Sharon  loved  a  dry,  sandy  loam  and  a  warm 
situation,  and  we  believe  that  that  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief.  But  we  have  found  that  while 
plants  have  been  quite  killed  by  severe  win¬ 
ters  in  such  situations  that  those  growing  in 
moist  land  fully  exposed  to  the  north  and 
west  have  escaped  even  the  slightest  injury. 
We  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  make 
these  observations  (luring  the  past  10  years. 
The  plants  growing  In  moist  soil  are  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  lake  and  scarcely  a  foot  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  They  thrive  as  we 
have  never  seen  the  Rose  of  Sharon  thrive 
before. 

The  Variegated-leaved  Althea  is  probably 
as  distinctly  variegated  as  any  hardy  shrub. 


but  the  buds  merely  break  open  a  little — never 
unfold.  The  cream-white  and  green  leaves 
scarcely  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
flowers. 

We  have  often  told  our  readers  that  the 
seeds  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  germinate  very 
freely  and  the  seedlings  bloom  early,  always 
varying  in  the  form,  color  or  markings  of  the 
(lowers  from  the  parent  plants. 

*  *  * 

OUR  LANGSHANS. 

April  27  we  received  15  Langshan  eggs 
fromT.  B.  Hoover,  Wellsville,  York  Co.,  Pa. 
May  18;  nine  hatched.  On  May  1st,  13  eggs 
were  received  form  Robert  Ellis,  of  Keene, 

N.  II.,  during  a  cold  spell.  But  one,  a  cot  kerel, 
hatched.  We  have  but  four  pullets,  only  one 
of  which  has  layed,  begining  Jan.  1(1.  We 
Hud  that  eight  of  her  eggs  (the  first)  weighed 
1111.;  ounces.  The  first  Wyandotte  eggs  were 
11  to  the  pound.  Two  months  later  uiue 
weighed  a  pound,  and  iu  January,  eight  eggs 
weighed  17  ounces. 

The  color  of  the  eggs  is  a  darker  brown  (in¬ 
clining  to  a  light  chocolate)  than  that  of  the 
Wyandottes. 

The  two  cockerels  retained  are  large,  proud, 
handsome  birds  haviug  as  yet  shown  no  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  each  other  or  the  least  dispositiou  to 
quarrel. 

*  #  * 

POTATOES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  always  receive 
questions  as  to  what  is  the  best  potato  to  plant 
— best  in  quality.yield  and  form.  We  can  only 
answer  such  questions  for  our  own  land  aud 
climate,  and  therefore  would  impress  it  upon 
our  readers  that  they  should  be  influenced  by 
our  statements  only  to  the  extent  of  trying 
small  lots  of  the  varieties  so  specified.  The 
following  kinds  have  been  tried  liei’e  within 
the  past  two  years : 

PEARL  OK  Savoy.  Somewhat  earlier  than  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  Resembles  It.  Yield  large,  quality  good. 

PAULY  M  ayki.owur  In  a  second  early.  Yields  well, 
hut  there  are  many  too  small  for  market.  It  is  a  flue 
keeper.  Shape  of  the  best,  quality  fair. 

Lick's  Favorite  Is  earlier  than  Early  Rose  by  a  few 
days.  Yields  well,  quality  same  as  Early  Rose.  Va¬ 
riable  in  form. 

Vaniji  aro  is  not  superior  to  Early  Rose  In  any  way. 
Dakota  Red,  not  recommended. 

Potest  ate.  Later  thau  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  no 
heller  In  any  way. 

Bonanza  Is  a  second  early .  Yields  well,  quite  shape¬ 
ly.  folrquaUiy. 

t'ouuss’s  Matchless  Is  a  heavy  yielder;  not  other¬ 
wise  recommended.  Intermediate.  Very  irregular. 

Early  Maine  Is  as  early  as  Early  Rose  and  of  the 
same  color  and  shape.  The  color  uliout  the  eyes  is  of¬ 
ten  pink.  It  yields  more  thau  the-  Rose,  aud  Is  of 
rather  better  quality. 

Home  Comkort  Is  a  late  Intel  mediate,  yielding  well. 
Skin  pink;  long,  tapering  In  shape.  Depressed  about 
the  eyes. 

Early  Yankee,  late.  Not  recommended. 

Tiiorhl’RN  resembles  Beauty  of  Hebron— quality 
fine. 

Early  Flower  Is  no  better  than  Early  Rose. 

Si  nskt.  Late.  Not  recommended. 

Brownell’s  Superior  Ik  u  small  yielder  of  small  po 
taloes.  Late. 

l.'UAKEEs  Dowmno  Is  a  trifle  earlier  than  Early  Rose, 
and  resembles  Beauty  of  Hebron  In  rvery  way. 

Stray  Beaity  Is  as  early  as  Early  Rose.  Irregular 
In  shape  and  a  small  yielder.  Resembles  Triumph. 

Kennebec  Beaity  Is  of  the  Early  Rost'  class,  fully  as 
early  aud  about  the  same  In  all  essential  rrspccts. 

DICTATOR  Is  lato.  This  Is  a  solid  good  potato,  yield¬ 
ing  fairly  for  a  late  potato.  The  shape  Is  roundish; 
the  quality  not  of  the  best. 

Great  Eastern  Is  late.  Eyes  rather  deep.  Buff 
skin.  shu|H'  variable.  It  Is  or  the  Peachblow  kind, 
quality  Inferior. 

Empire  State  Is  rather  late.  White  skin,  variable  in 
form.  Eyes  numerous,  not  deep;  a  fair  yielder;  quali¬ 
ty  good. 

Electric  and  Jack.  Small  yield. 

Perfect  Peach-blow,  Diastha,  Ontario,  small  yield. 
OwenSkkdllnu.  Second  early.  Yields  well,  quality 
good. 

Murray's  Got.o  Flake  Is  distinct  In  appearance, 
yields  well;  Skin  is  a  dull  russeted,  dull  yellowish 
color,  quality  not  of  the  best. 

Swino ley's  Pride  Is  late.  Irregular.  Deep  eyes. 
Not  recommended. 

President  Cleveland  not  recommended. 

Rose's  New  pruruc  Hi.psu  not  recommended. 

Rose's  BEAUTY  OK  Hi:  A  ernes  Is  Into.  Yellowish  skin, 
eyes  medium  In  number,  rather  deep.  Ordinary  yield¬ 
er;  quality  fair  only, 

Vascui  veu,  Carman,  MaRRKT  Garden,  Gen.  Loqan, 
Lake  Oeoikik,  Canada  Red,  Eclu-be,  St.  John.  White 
swan.  Fort  Monroe,  Albany  Market,  Dew  Drop, 
Saratoo a,  Boss,  Frost,  KliwrOn,  Champlain,  Silver 
spray,  Snow  quKES.  Essex,  J  dnkis,  Pride  ok  Carlton, 
Manhattan  Market,  Garland,  Vermont  Favorite 
and  Mt.  Wasiunijton  are  no  better  than  many  old 
kinds. 

Troy  Is  n  good,  shapely,  Intermediate  potato,  that 
yields  very  well. 

Early  Peari.  Isa  second-early,  good-looking  potato 
of  excellent  quality.  It  yields  fairly. 

White  Elephant  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  is  a  very  val¬ 
uable  potato.  Queen  of  the  Valley  (late)  is 
coarse  and  large.  Wall’s  Orange  is  of  little 
value.  White  Star  is  one  of  our  best  interme¬ 
diates.  Tyrian  Purple  ought  never  to  have 
been  introduced.  Early  Ohio  is  the  earliest 
potato  we  have  ever  tried.  Yield  moderate, 
quality  fair.  Iroquois  is  of  little  value. 
Whipple’s  Seedling,  Mullaly,  Mountain  Rose, 
American  Giuut,  Conqueror,  Compton’s  Sur¬ 
prise  fail  here  iu  one  respect  or  another  or  in 
all  respects. 

The  Everitt  is  au  intermediate  of  great 


characteristic  discharge,  which  fails  to  yield 
to  medicinal  treatment,  will  aid  iu  diagnosis. 
If  there  are  glanderous  deposits  in  the  lungs, 
striking  the  walls  of  the  [chest  will  usually 
arouse  a  cough. 

In  some  chronic  cases  the  disease  may  tie- 
come  established,  the  animal  pick  up  iu  con¬ 
dition  or  apparently  recover,  and  go  on  for 
mouths  or  even  years,  during  which  time  he 
may  change  hands  several  times,  all  this 
time  infecting  other  horses.  But  a  return  to 
hard  work  almost  invariably  brings  out  the 
symptoms  in  au  aggravated  form.  Severe 
exertion,  physic,  or  unhealthy  surroundings 
aggravate  the  disease. 

Acute  ca-sesof  the  disease  are  usually  readily 
recognized  and  terminate  in  death  iu  a  few 
weeks.  But  the  chronic  form,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  may  be  and  frequently  is  difficult  to  diag¬ 
nose.  V  horse  wit h  a  chrouic  nasal  discharge, 
an  occasional  cough,  with  symptoms  of  gene¬ 
ral  ill-health,  should  be  regarded  suspiciously. 
The  caution  to  handle  all  known  or  suspicious 
cases  with  great  care  cannot  be  too  often  re¬ 
peated,  As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  iu  the 
Rural,  there  is  no  known  cure;  treatment  is 
unwarranted  and  dangerous,  and  should  be 
legally  prohibited. 


Fig.  103. 


strap  is  easy ;  does  not  fret  the  horse  or  adver¬ 
tise  him  as  a  puller,  and  will  prevent  him 
from  fixing  his  teeth  ou  the  bit.  If  any  one 
doubts,  it  let  him  try  a  leather  string. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  warren  p.  adams. 


Notes  from  the  Western  New  York  Farm. 


SHEEP  BREEDING.  SELECTION  OF 
MALES. 


ITS  INFLUENCE  IN  DETERMINING  RESULTS. 


BIT  FOR  A  HORSE. 


As  a  complete  substitute  for  curb,  choke  or 
other  severe  bit  for  a  horse  that  pulls  when 
driven,  after  putting  on  any  common,  com¬ 
fortable  bit,  buckle  a  narrow  strap  (one-fourth 
inch  wide  will  do)  around  the  horse’s  nose, 
loosely,  above  the  bit,  as  at.  Fig.  103.  This 


There  is  no  other  work  more  important  or 
which  should  receive  more  careful  study  thau 
the  selection  of  the  males.  With  no  other  do¬ 
mestic  animal  is  the  influence  of  the  male 
more  potent,  nor  is  there  any  case  in  which  it 
may  lie  made  more  quickly  available  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  stock.  But  a-s  yet  the 
principles  which  govern  the  results  of  the  min¬ 
gling  of  the  blood  of  the  male  and  female  and 
the  influence  of  each  upon  the  offspring  are 
but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  the 
average  sheep  breeder  pays  little  heed  to  such 
as  are  most  clearly  established.  But  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  blood  of  the  male 
enters  into  and  influences  the  make  up  and 
constitution  of  every  lamb  while  each  female 
influences  only  her  own  offspring,  the  im¬ 
portant  knowledge  ou  this  point  and  its  use 
in  selecting  males  should  force  itself  upon  the 
breeder  and  induce  him  to  become  fully  con¬ 
versant  with  all  that  is  clearly  known.  Cer¬ 
tain  genera)  principles  are  so  well  established 
that  laws  are  laid  down  which  are  said  to 
govern  in  these  matters,  and  yet  the  excep¬ 
tions  are  so  many  and  so  marked  that  one  is 
almost  justified  iu  beiug  skeptical,  but  these 
variations  should  not  incite  to  doubts  but  to  a 
closer  study  and  more  careful  experiments,  as 
no  doubt  most  of  the  variations  result  from 
minor  circumstances  which  pass  almost  unno¬ 
ticed.  As  au  instance  of  a  law  and  its  excep¬ 
tions,  it  is  claimed  that  “prepotency”  of  the 
male  (his  power  to  impress  his  progeny  with 
his  form,  constitution,  dispositiou  aud  color) 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
of  his  breeding  aud  the  length  of  time 
the  breed  has  been  established,  hence  the 
value  that  attaches  to  pedigree  as  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  power,  and  yet  all  breeders 
must  have  noticed  that  rams  equally 
well  bred,  when  used  on  the  same 
class  of  ewes,  will,  iu  a  marked 
degree  vary  iu  marking  their  lambs. 

In  my  experience  in  crossing  South  Dowds 
aud  other  black-faced  breeds  upon  Michigan 
ewes  for  early  lamb  raising,  I  have  often  had 
one  ram  beget  lambs  with  faces  and  legs  uni- 


THE  BUBAL 


promise.  The  State  of  Maine  succeeds  here 
admirably.  The  tubers  are  all  large  and 
shapely,  the  yield  heavy.  It  is  an  intermedi¬ 
ate. 

The  reports  of  our  tests  for  the  past  season 
will  be  continued  as  fast  as  space  can  be 
found. 


CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  BACK  NUMBERS. 

E.  WILLIAMS. 

Hog  Feeding. — In  the  Rural  of  Jan.  8, 
what  a  slipshod  way  of  hog  feeding  is  repre¬ 
sented!  Where  has  the  farmer  lived  or  what 
has  he  been  thinking  about  for  the  last  20 
years,  who  would  practice,  such  ancient 
methods  or  recommend  them  to  others?  How 
absurd  to  lift  the  pail  over  the  fence  or  to 
bail  feed  out  of  the  barrel  and  into  the  trough 
with  such  a  dipper;  and  what  docile,  genteel 
and  wel I  behaved  swine!  A  shute  through 
the  side  of  the  pen  into  the  trough, 
or,  still  better,  a  hinged  gate  to  swing  in  over 
the  trough,  affords  ample  facilities  for  clean¬ 
ing  it  and  placing  the  feed  with  no  interfer¬ 
ence  from  the  hogs. 

*  *  * 

Fay’s  and  Cherry  Currants  (page  20), 
identical!  Shade  of  Moses:  what  next!  What 
deluded  mortals  we  Americans  are,  and  how 
stupid  too,  not  to  discover  this  identity  after 
three  or  four  years’  trial  of  this  old  variety 
under  a  new  name.  Well,  it  is  really  not  to 
our  credit  to  have  the  discovery  made  and 
announced  from  across  the  border.  I  have 
grown  the  Cherry  Currant  since  ’00,  I  think, 
anil  my  plants  came  from  different  sources  of 
supposed  “undoubted  reliability;”  but  this 
tact  did  not  always  secure  the  same  variety. 
I  bought  Fays  when  first  offered,  and  have 
never  seen  anything  among  my  plants  even  to 
hint  at  identity  in  growth,  habit  of  fruiting 
or  fruit.  My  Fays  are  different  from  any 
Cherry  Currants  I  ever  had.  This  I  know.  1 
long  since  became  convinced  that  the  habits 
of  the  Cherry  were  not  fixed;  though  propaga¬ 
ted  from  a  single  stock,  the  product  would 
show  variation. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  the  “undoubt¬ 
ed  source”  from  what  J.  W.  J.  obtained  bis 
stock,  and  if  Mr.  Roberts  obtained  his  from 
the  same  source.  If  so,  we  should  expect  they 
both  had  the  same  kind;  but  we  should  like  to 
know  and  judge  for  ourselves  the  “undoubted 
sources”  from  which  their  Fays  came,  mid  how 
many  removes  from  first  hands.  The  Fay  has, 
no  doubt,  been  counterfeited.  I  know  this  to 
lie  so.  There  are  few  articles  of  merit  in  auy 
line  that  are  not  counterfeited  sooner  or  later. 
1  am  inclined  to  think  these  Canadian  cousins 
had  their  Fays  taken  from  a  lot  of  Cherry :  by 
mistake,  of  course.  But  let  us  have  the  “un¬ 
doubted  sources.”  These  are  so  scarce  nowa¬ 
days  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  know  the  few 
that  really  exist. 

*  *  * 

The  Worden  Grape. — The  Rural  Editor’s 
recent  account  of  this  would  lead  me  to  doubt 
my  own  accuracy  if  I  iliil  not  personally  attend 
to  the  little  details  myself  and  know  what  I 
was  doing.  He  was  a  little  “too  previous”  in 
reaching  his  conclusions,  that’s  all.  His  Wor- 
deu  will  in  time  establish  its  identity. 

[We  beg  to  differ  from  our  respected  friend 
as  to  the  Worden.  Wo  spoke  of  the  bunches, 
the  grapes  ami  their  quality  as  they  existed 
last  season.  We  shall  hope  to  do  the  same 
thing  next  season  and  to  emphasize  auy 
chang$  that  occurs.  Whatever  the  Worden 
may  flrove  to  be  in  the  future  as  it  grows  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
Our  remarks  were  confined  to  the  Worden 
from  a  single  (the  first)  season  of  its  fruit- 
iug. — Eds.] 

2|e  $  $ 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  generally 
t  hat  the  dtinit  of  Miss  Jessie  is  to  be  so  sudden, 
her  “carrackter”  is  so  well  vouched  for  that 
professionals  ns  well  ns  amateurs  will  bo  Green 
e.vough  to  pay  her  homage,  and  assume  all 
risk  of  being  V'i'ek-timized  by  any  eoquetish- 
ness  she  may  possess. 

*  *  * 

The  Hatch  Bill  provides  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  shall  tlx  the  standard 
of  values  for  commercial  fertilizer  ingredi¬ 
ents.  This  is  centralizing  a  good  doul  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  authority  in  one  man.  I  think  the 
several  station  directors  would  be  better  qual¬ 
ified  for  this  purpose.  If  agricultural,  not 
partisan,  interests  shall  control  in  this  matter 
some  good  may  come  of  it. 

#  *  * 

An  eruployd  says  Rural  No.  2,  for  ’87,  is 
the  best  and  most  interesting  number  he  has 
seen  for  a  long  tune.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
his  head  is  nearly  level  in  this  resect. 


Watcii  the  oleo  bogus  butter  dealers.  Boy¬ 
cott  ’em.  They  are  on  a  par  with  coin  coun¬ 
terfeiters. 

♦  *  * 

Tiik  Alice  Grape  is  auotber  plump,  new 
horticultural  wonder.  Taken  up  from  its 
birthplace  in  the  spring  of  ’84  and  reset  in 
more  congenial  soil,  it  fruited  in  ’85.  Was 
that  the  first  crop?  This  is  the  natural  infer¬ 
ence.  Well,  iu  ’86  visitors  say  there  were 
about  a  dozen  vines  in  fruit.  Where  did  they 
come  from?  Not  propagated  from  this  origi¬ 
nal  one  since  ’84,  certainly?  And  certainly 
not  propagated  before  the  original  fruited,  so 
as  to  know  what  it  was  going  to  be.  Even  if 
the  original  foretold  its  value  in  any  way  so 
as  to  induce  its  propagation,  what  was  the 
use  of  removing  it  when  “about  a  dozen”  new 
vines  were  already  in  position  and  fruiting? 
Reading  further,  it  appears  that  by  particular 
request  the  statement  is  made  that  these 
grapes  were  from  vines  fruiting  the  second 
time.  That  seems  to  settle  the  first  fruiting 
in  ’85.  Now,  these  dozen  vines  fruiting  in  ’86 
could  not  certainly  have  been  grown  in  one 
year,  and  what  motive  could  exist  to  propa¬ 
gate  them  without  knowing  anything  about 
their  qualities,  even  whether  barren  or  fruit¬ 
ful?  Perhaps  they  are  of  the  same  Topsycal 
character  as  the  Alice,  and  “growed”  up  in 
some  spontaneous  way.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  that  gun  exploded  rather  prematurely — 
went  off  at  half-cock. 


IRRIGATION  OF  MEADOWS.— No.  1. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

The  past  season  has  exemplified  the  great 
necessity  for  saving  all  the  surplus  water  of 
the  fall  and  winter  for  use  upon  the  crops  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  There  is  a  great  scope 
for  enterprise  iu  this  respect.  Thousands  of 
farms  have  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers 
which  might  be  turned  into  reservoirs  cheaply 
made  for  irrigating  the  crops.  There  are 
thousands  of  river  and  creek  bottoms  which 
might  be  brought  under  irrigation  at  a  small 
cost,  compared  with  the  benefits  received. 
Many  more  meadows  lie  in  such  a  position 
that  water  from  higher  ground  could  be  turn¬ 
ed  on  to  them  and  made  to  meander  along  the 
slopes  ami  water  the  grass.  There  is  scarcely 
a  market  garden  or  a  small  fruit  farm  or 
vineyard,  but  could  provide  a  tank  or  large 
cistern  into  which  water  from  a  well  or  brook 
could  be  pumped  from  a  wind-mill  or  steam 
engine,  and  spread  over  the  land  by  channels 
or  pipes,  and  so  secure  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
every  year.  The  profit  from  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  verygreat  in  dry  seasons,  when 
there  would  be  a  brisk  demand  for  all  the  pro¬ 
duce,  and  iu  ordinary  seasons  the  tine  quality 
and  large  yield  of  the  fruit  would  insure  very 
profitable  returns  for  the  cost  and  labor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enforce  or  argue 
upon  this  subject.  Every  farmer  aud  fruit 
grower  will  realize  the  importance  and  value 
of  a  steady  supply  of  water  and  the  means  of 
distributing  it  over  his  land  in  dry  seasons. 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  providing  these  means 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the 
water,  and  these  require  some  engineering 
above  the  power  of  inexpert  farmers’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  professional  skill  to  lay  out  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  first  necessary  is  the  storage  dam,  be¬ 
hind  which  the  reservoir  is  situated.  Unless 
this  is  constructed  properly,  it  will  leak  con¬ 
siderably  aud  s<>  lose  the  water ,or  it  will  give 
way  under  the  pressure  aud  ruin  the  work  and 
waste  the  labor  and  money  spent.  A  small  or 
low  dam  that  will  stop  a  stream  aud  raise  the 
water  a  few  feet  is  not  difficult  to  make  if  it 
is  begun  right.  The  first  operation  is  to  dig  a 
trench  not  less  than  two  or  three  feet  wide 
down  to  the  solid  day  or  hard-pauso  as  to  cut 
off  and  step  any  underground  leaks  or  water 
channels.  The  surface  earth  is  thrown  out  on 
the  inside  three  or  four  feet  from  the  dam. 
The  next  thing  done  is  to  make  sheet  piling  in 
the  center  of  the  trench  by  driving  short 
planks  sharpened  at  the  edge,  firmly  into  the 
bottom,  dose  together,  and  nail  a  strip  of 
board  three  or  four  inches  wide  on  each  side 
at  the  top  to  hold  them  in  line  aud  strengthen 
them  (see  Fig.  94).  This  is  to  prevent  musk 


rats  and  crayfish  from  burrowing  uuder  the 
bottom  of  the  dam.  Solid  .earth — no  surface 
soil — is  then  wheeled  from,  the  inside  of  the 
dam  into  the  trench  and  packed  firmly  by 
ramming  aud  throwing  water  upon  it.  This 
filling  is  carried  up  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 


95.  The  earth  put  in  the  dam  should  be  free 
from  stone,  roots,  or  vegetable  matter.  The 
surface  soil  may  bo  thrown  on  the  top  and  sides 


so  as  to  get  these  well  set  in  grass  and  prevent 
washing  by  heavy  rains,  but  the  center  must 
be  made  permanently  solid  aud  free  from  all 
matter  that  may  decay  and  make  vacancies. 
The  inner  slope  of  the  dam  should  be  two  feet 
for  each  foot  of  perpendicular  rise;  thus  a  darn 
four  feet  high  in  the  center  should  have  a  slope 
of  eight  feet  on  the  inside  and  the  outside 
slope  should  be  1)4  foot  to  one  in  hight. 

A  very  good  dam  for  three  feet  high  and 
less,  is  made  as  follows:  The  sheet  piling  is 
driven  closely  on  the  surface  as  high  as  is  de¬ 
sired.  A  strip  of  2x4  is  bolted  on  the  outside, 
or  nailed  with  20-penny  nails  from  both  sides. 
Braces  are  then  put  outside  as  shown  iu  Fig. 
96,  and  supported  by  ‘stakes  driven  in  the 


ground.  The  earth  is  dug  out  from  the  inside 
and  heaped  against  the  piling,  being  well 
trodden  down  and  made  solid  by  throwing 
water  upon  it  as  it  is  built  up.  Afterwards 
the  dam  may  be  enlarged  or  strengthened  by 
filling  up  on  both  sides.  All  dams  should  have 
a  level  top  as  wide  as  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  this  should  have  a  slight  slope  inwards 
If  any  stoue  is  used  in  a  dam  it  should  be  laid 
carefully,  as  a  pavement  is  laid,  on  the  inside, 
after  the  earthwork  is  finished,  where  it  will 
help  to  prevent  washing  of  the  earth  and  hold 
it  in  its  place  against  erosion. 

The  waste-way  should  be  made  of  plank 
and  inclosed  on  both  sides  with  sheeting  and 
two  posts  placed  so  that  retaining  planks  may 
be  put  in  between  them  to  hold  back  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  dry  time,  and  taken  out  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  high  enough  to  make  a  way  of  escape 
for  it  without  washing  the  dam  (see  Fig.  90). 


Fig.  97. 


Rural  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  last  half 
dozen  years  or  more.  So  have  some  other 
swindles  with  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  of  a  like 
character !  ] 

An  Excellent  Change. — We  started  a 
farmers’  club  some  years  ago  that  was  a  great 
help  to  us.  We  have  lately  changed  it  into  a 
Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  are 
well  pleased  at  the  change.  The  Grange,  we 
think,  stands  far  above  any  farmers’  club  in 
moral,  social  and  business  advantages.  We 
are  convinced  that  where  grange  principles 
in  buying  and  selling  are  carried  out,  success 
is  sure.  A  better  class  of  farmers  and  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  are  sure  to  folk  >w.  Farmers’  wives 
and  children  attend  more  regularly  at  church, 
and  the  education  of  the  little  ones  is  made 
more  of  a  success.  We  believe  the  Grange  is 
a  wonderful  power  for  good,  and  we  are  sure 
our  farmers’  club  has  been  bettered  by  the 
transformation.  For  the  beuefit  of  those  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  order  I  may 
say  that  the  various  officers  are  Master,  Over¬ 
seer,  Lecturer,  Steward,  Assistant  Steward, 
Chaplain,  Treasurer,  Secretary.  Gate-keeper, 
Ceres,  Pomona,  Flora  and  Lady  Assistant 
Steward.  Membership  fees:  men,  83;  wo¬ 
man,  81.  Nine  men  and  four  women  can  re¬ 
ceive  a.  dispensation  to  organize  a  Grange,  as 
the  smallest  number;  20  men  and  20  women 
is  the  highest  tor  charter  members.  The 
charter  costs  815 ;  a  small  fee  quarterly  is  paid 
as  dues,  to  provide  a  hall,  library,  and  other 
incidental  expenses.  a.  w.  s. 

Whigville,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y.— After  carefully  noticing  the  com¬ 
position,  principles  and  working  of  various 
agricultural  societies  for  years,  we  haven’t  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Grange  is  the  best 
of  all.  It  is  an  educational,  refining,  human¬ 
izing  agent  wherever  it  finds  a  foothold,  and 
properly  managed,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  in¬ 
struction  aud  profit.  May  its  membership 
increase ! 
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[How  to  Cure 

Skin  &Sca!p 

Diseases 

with  the 

CuticUr/\ 

Remedies. 


Torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 

aud  pimply  diseases of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  atre.  are  cured 
by  the  cuticura  Remedies. 

Cdticcra  Rksolv est .the  New  Blood  Purifier. cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  dispose -sustaining 
elements,  and  tbits  removes  the  cause. 

Cut  tern  a.  the  great  Skin  Cure.  Instantly  allays  itch¬ 
ing  and  inflammation,  clears  tile  skiu  auti  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

OuTlCLitJi  Soar,  an  exquisite  skin  Beatitifler.  is  in¬ 
dispensable  tn  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  oily  skin.  Cuticuba 
Remedies  are  llir  great  skin  beauttflers. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  C  t  ticcra.  50c.:  Soap,  25c.. 
Resolvent.  81.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  m  iss. 
t3f~  Send  for  “now  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.’’ 


The  planking  is  made  on  both  sides  and  is 
closed  in  on  the  sides  to  prevent  damage  from 
rapidly  flowing  water  going  over  the  dam. 
A  water-gate  is  also  made  at  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  dam  in  the  same  way  as  the  flume  of  a 
mill;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  to  make  the 
woodwork  before  the  earth  is  put  in  and  con¬ 
nect  it  tightly  with  the  sheet  piling,  and  then 
till  in  with  solid  earth  to  prevent  leakage. 
This  flume  is  connected  with  the  distributing 
ditch,  to  be  hereafter  described. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

A  “Chestnut”  Swindle.— The  first  bill 
presented  in  the  Michigan  Legislature  this 
year  proposes  to  make  the  selliug  of  Bohe¬ 
mian  Oats  a  felony  aud  upon  conviction  the 
seller  is  to  get  five  years  or  less  in  prison  and 
to  he  fined  not  over  81 .000,  or  both.  This  bill 
ought  to  be  pushed  right  through,  aud  it  can 
tie  if  Michigan  farmers  will  take  hold  of  it. 
The  farmers  of  this  county  have  lost  8300,000 
through  this  swindle,  aud  other  counties  of 
the  State  have  suffered  heavily.  These  figures 
are  given  me  by  an  insurance  agent-  who  has 
been  all  over  the  country,  This  Bohemian 
Oat  arrangement  is  the  greatest  fraud  ever 
perpetrated  upon  the  American  farmer. 
Agents  are  now  selling  the  oats  at  §15  per 
bushel  to  all  the  foolish  farmers  they  can  And 
iu  New  York  State.  They  can  buy  the  oats 
here  at  50  ceuts.  I  am  not  a  vict  im,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  bitten  who  can  ill  afford  it. 

Oakland  Co.,  Mich.  a.  r.  HOPKINS. 

[It  is  strange  to  think  that  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers  will  still  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  iu 
this  trap.  The  papers  have  exposed  the  fraud 
over  and  over  again.  If  the  farmers  of  Oak¬ 
land  County  had  invested  §10,000  in  farm 
literature,  they  would  be  $290,000  better  off 
to-day  as  nearly  as  we  can  see.  The  fraud 
has  been  exposed  by  the  “Eye-Opener”  in  the 


TIN 


TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  is  the  skin  bath¬ 
ed  with  CnncntA  Medicatbd  Soap. 


FOOD 


FOR  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 

The  ouly  perfect  substitulo  for  Mother's  Milk. 
The  most  nourlshinK  diet  tor  Invalids  and  nursing 
mothers.  Keeps  In  all  climates.  Commended  by  physi¬ 
cians.  Sold  everywhere.  S.-nd  for  our  book  “The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants. “  Sent  free. 

DOURER.  GoODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MILtf 

RREN 

BOTTLE 

March  23d,  1880 
Adapted  for  the  Delive 
if  Milk  in  all  t  ities 
and  Town&T* 

A  lONQ'MEEOED  WA 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED 
A.  C’»  XV HITEMA1 
Ta  Murraj  St.,  NEW  l’ORJ 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  is  an  Illus¬ 
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GARDEN  SEED  AND  SOWING. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

Why  farmers  fail  as  gardeners;  should  save 
home-grown  seeds;  how  to  select  and  keep 
seeds;  vitality  of  seals;  plenty  of  seeds 
necessary;  successive  plantings;  get  seeds 
in  time;  seeds  for  early  planting. 


The  value  of  a  garden  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  quality  and  not  a  little  upon  the 
quantity  of  the  seeds  one  sows  in  it.  The 
truth  ‘‘Whatsoever  a  man  sovveth  that  shall 
he  also  reap,”  is  old,  but  as  true  now  as  wheu 
first  uttered.  An  experience  of  30  years  as  a 
gardener  enables  me  to  speak  with  confidence 
on  the  subject  of  garden  seeds.  I  thiuk  that 
most  farmers  fail  in  one  or  more  of  three  par¬ 
ticulars  in  supplying  themselves  with  these: 

1st.  The  farmer  fails  in  saving  seeds  of  his 
own  growth  to  the  extent  he  ought,  aud  in  the 
right  way,  and  in  caring  for  them  when  they 
are  saved.  To  be  sure,  it  does  not  cost  much 
to  buy  what  garden  seeds  he  uses  in  a  single 
year,  but  that  little  might  as  well  be  saved 
■when  one  is  sure  that  by  so  doing  he  can  have 
seeds  that  arc  fresh  and  true  from  his  own 
garden.  I  would  not  recommend  the  farmer 
to  try  to  grow  all  the  seeds  he  needs,  but  most 
of  them  he  can  save  of  better  average  quality 
than  those  he  will  be  likely  to  buy. 

When  the  farmer  does  save  seed,  too  of¬ 
ten  instead  of  its  being  the  best  it  is  the 
poorest.  After  the  row  of  beans,  peas  or  com 
is  culled  he  takes  what  is  left  for  seed.  This 
is  just  what  he  should  not  do.  He  should 
select  a  section  of  a  row  iu  the  very  best  part 
of  it,  put  up  a  slake  and  give  orders  that 
nothing  is  to  be  gathered  for  the  table  from 
the  part  staked  off,  A  rod  or  so  of  a  row  of 
bunch  beans,  or  of  each  variety  of  peas  or 
corn,  will  be  enough.  Of  cucumbers,  melons, 
tomatoes  be  should  select  some  of  the  uieest 
specimens  aud  put  down  a  stick  with  a  red 
string  tied  to  it  as  a  sign  that  these  are  re¬ 
served.  Next,  after  the  seeds  are  saved,  he 
should  have  a  [fface  for  them,  aud  take  good 
care  of  them.  I  think  that  fully  one-half  the 
home-saved  seeds  are  eaten  up  by  mice,  or 
lost  before  planting  time,  simply  because  a 
special  place  was  not  provided  for  them.  Buy 
a  good,  tight  box,  made  of  inch  pine,  hang  a 
tight-fittiug  lid  to  it,  divide  it  into  several 
compartments  of  different  sizes  and  label 
them.  Then  get  a  stock  ol'  good  manilla 
paper  bags,  aud  when  a  lot  of  seed  is  perfectly 
cured,  put  it  in  a  bag,  mark  the  name  plainly 
and  the  year  in  which  it  grew,  and  put  it  in 
the  seed  box.  Remember  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  seeds  are  good  for  from  three  to 
10  years.  Parsnip,  onion  and  carrot  do  not 
retain  their  vitality  long;  but  the  two  last 
will  grow  the  second  year  if  kept  well. 

The  second  particular  in  which  most  far¬ 
mers  fail  is  in  not  baying  enough  seed.  My 
family  physician,  with  a  family  of  four,  aud 
an  eighth  of  an  acre  garden,  buys  four  times 
as  many  seeds  as  the  average  farmer  with  a 
family  of  eight  or  ten.  Every  farmer  should 
plant  peas,  beam  and  sweet  corn  by  the  quart, 
and  yet  a  majority  of  them  will  buy  one  or 
two  five  cent  papers  of  each.  These  staple 
vegetables  at  least  should  be  planted  in  such 
abundance  that  they  can  be  used  every  day 
while  they  lust,  aud  successive  planting  should 
be  made  to  insure  a  long  continuance.  From 
the  last  of  May,  wheu  the  earliest  peas  are  fit 
for  the  table,  until  the  frost  is  hard  enough  to 
spoil  the  late  com,  there  should  not  be  a  day 
when  the  garden  does  not  contain,  in  good 
condition  for  the  table,  orie  or  more  of  these 
stand-bys — peas,  beans,  and  sweet  corn — and 
the  use  of  different  varieties  aud  liberal  suc¬ 
cessive  planting,  will  easily  enable  one  to  have 
them. 

The  third  particular  in  which  many  farmers 
fail  is  in  not  getting  the  seeds  they  buy  in 
time.  There  is  a  best  time  in  which  to  plant 
all  varieties,  aud  to  have  the  best  success  with 
.  them  they  mast  be  planted  at  that  time,  and 
yet  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  orders  filled  by  all 
seedsmen  reach  them  after  the  seeds  should  bo 
in  the  ground.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  look  over 
the  stock  on  baud,  fiud  out  what  is  needed 
aud  make  out  an  order  in  February  as  iu 
April,  and  it  will  be  much  more  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

I  find  that  a  majority  of  farmers  do  not 
“make  garden  ’  uutil  nearly  corn  planting 
time,  and  1  doubt  if  most  of  them  know  whut 
seeds  may  be  planted  early.  I  have  for  muny 
years  planted  the  following  vegetables  just  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  aud 
almost  every'  year  the  laud  freezes  hard  after 
they  are  up,  but  they'  are  very  rarely  injured: 
Beets,  lettuce,  spinach,  peas,  radishes,  cabbage 
and  onions.  My  laud  is  clayey,  uud  1  plow 
in  the  fall  in  beds  from  12  to  10  feet  wide,  and 
open  the  dead  furrows  so  as  to  drain  off  all 
surface  water,  and  in  this  way  I  can  usually 
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plant  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  if  the  land 
is  not  plowed  uutil  spring.  Two  years  out  of 
the  last  12,  I  have  planted  these  early  crops 
the  last  week  in  February:  but  usually  the 
planting  is  done  from  March  f»  to  15.  Some 
years  my  garden  has  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  a  team,  and  been  covered  with  snow  for 
10  days  alter  it  was  planted;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  became  warm  all  the  seeds  would 
come  up.  The  man  who  would  get  the  most 
good  from  his  garden,  must  plaut  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  through  the  spring  and  summer. 
There  should  be  about  three  plantings  of  peas, 
four  or  five  of  beaus,  including  the  Limas,  not 
less  than  five  of  sweet  corn,  and  an  early  and 
late  plauting  of  tomatoes.  All  the  vegetables 
which  mature  early,  like  spinach,  peas,  lettuce 
and  radishes,  should  be  planted  on  adjoining 
plots,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  past  use,  the 
remaius  should  be  at  once  removed  aud  the 
land  replanted.  The  laud  on  which  early 
potatoes  are  grown  will  grow  squashes,  cabbag¬ 
es,  corn  or  tomatoes  fora  second  crop.  Sweet 
corn  may  be  planted  as  late  as  July  4  to  15, 
and  there  should  be  three  months  at  least  in 
winch  there  is  a  constant  supply  ou  hand.  A 
rich,  well  drained  garden,  planted  with  good 
seed  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  is  a  joy  to  the 
housekeeper  and  will  save  many  dollars  to  the 
family. 

A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  FALCONER. 

Salsify,  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth. — 
Apropos  of  my  note  in  last  year's  Rural, 
page  822,  J.  M.,  Thorburu  &  Co.  have  sent 
me  some  roots  raised  by  them  together  with 
the  following  note:  “We. send  you  to-day  by 
express  a  sample  of  salsify,  as,  judging 
from  your  notes,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Rural  New- Yorker,  you  have  not  been  very 
successful  iu  raising  this  sort.  We  hoped  to 
send  you  much  larger  roots  thau  these, but  our 
stock  was  pinched  by  drought  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.” 

Messrs  Thorburn’s  roots  were  duly  received. 
They  are  decidedly  larger  aud  heavier  than 
miue.  They  average  five  ouuces  each  in 
weight,  aud  measure  12  inches  in  length  by 
4 %  in  circumference  at  stoutest  part.  Good 
specimens  of  mint)  weigh  3%  ounces  each,  aud 
measure  about  a  foot  in  length  by  four  inches 
around  at  the  thickest  part.  The  ground  in 
which  ours  were  grown  is  very  rich  saHdy 
land, but  was  not  freshly  manured  for  the  sal¬ 
sify.  From  towards  the  end  of  July  till  the 
27th.  of  October  we  bad  an  unhroken  drought, 
and  vegetation  suffered  severely  in  conse¬ 
quence.  In  a  piece  of  sandy  laud  in  a  young 
orchard,  because  of  the  drought,  sort  crops  of 
any  kind  were  hardly  worth  harvesting. 
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JAPAN  WALNUTS. 

On  December  0  we  received  from  Mr.  Lu¬ 
ther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  County,  Califor¬ 
nia,  some  specimens  of  the  Japan  Walnut — 
Juglaus  Seiboldi,  or  adiantifolia.  The  trees, 
he  tells  us,  are  very  rapid  growers  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  abundance  of  nuts.  He  thinks 
they  will  prove  as  hardy  as  the  Amerieau 
blade  walnut,  hickory  or  butternut,  and  will 
prove  of  very  great  value  to  the  United 
States;  and  that  they  are  as  worthy  of  intro¬ 
duction  as  the  Japan  Mammoth  Chestuut, 
Japan  Plum,  etc.  lie  has  a  cross  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut  (J.  regia)  aud  the  California  black, 
and  it  is  a  more  rapid-growing  tree  than  any 
other  he  knows  of  except  the  Eucalyptus. 
The  original  tree  is  now  nine  years  old,  but  it 
has  not  borne  yet,  as  it  appears  to  expend  all 
its  power  in  growing.  He  has  grafted  aud 
budded  several  others. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  90,  shows  the  shape  of 
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the  nuts.  The  shells  ore  very  thick,  the 
meat  comparatively  scanty  aud  of  much  the 
same  quality  as  the  black  walnut. 


COLD  GRAPERY. 


This  grapery  should  face  the  south,  or  a 
little  east  of  south,  and  be  on  level,  or  gently 


elevated  well-drained  land.  Border  for  vines 
should  be  inside  and  outside  the  house ;  the 
vines  planted  inside.  A  grapery  may  be  a  lean- 
to  or  three-quarter  span;  we  prefer  the  latter. 
A  convenient  three-quarter  span,  shown  at 
fig.  91  is  18  feet  wide,  4  feet  high  at  front,  12 
feet  high  at  ridge  and  8  feet  high  at  back. 
Gas  pipe  supports  under  the  ridge  also  under 
purlin  along  the  middle  of  front,  slope  of  roof, 
these  supports  at  8,  9  or  19  feet  apurt,  to 
answer  the  slices  of  the  purlins,  so  that  a  sup¬ 
port  comes  under  each  splice  and  another  iu 
the  middle  between  the  splices.  Ventilators 
2)4  or  three  feet,  by  four  feet  six  inches,  to 
suit  the  rafters,  should  be  hung  along  the 
whole  way  at  top ;  also  18  inches  by  four  feet 
six  inches  in  front.  Use  double-thick,  second- 
quality  French  glass,  10  by  12  inches  wide,  aud 
put  the  lights  iu  the  12- inch  way.  Let  every 
fifth  sash  bar  or  rafter  be  much  shorter  than 
the  others  because  into  these  stout  bars  the 
screw-eyes  to  support  the  wires  to  which  the 
vines  are  tied,  are  secured.  The  screw-eyes 
should  be  of  galvanized  iron, 14  tois  inches  long, 
one-quarter  inch  thick,  eye,  one-quarter  inch, 
thread,  two  inches.  Place  them  10  to  12  inches 
apart.  Use  Btout  galvanized  wire  and  run  it 
lengthwise  along  the  house.  Build  back  wall 
as  recommended  by  Peter  Henderson,  page  4; 
tongued  and  grooved  boards  well  put  together 
will  auswer  for  the  front:  some  prefer  glass. 
Ends  may  be  boarded,  or,  better  still,  boarded 
four  foot  high,  then  glass  above  that.  Door 
two  feet  away  from  hack  wall.  Have  board 
pathways  raised  on  2x3  iuch  cross-bare  to 
walk  ou.  For  rafters,  ridge  plate  and  purlins 
use  white  piue  or  yellow  pine  free  from  sap- 
wood,  hemlock  spruce  kept  well  painted,  or 
pine  for  sides,  aud  locust,  red  cedar  or  chest¬ 
nut  for  posts. 

In  Fig.  91  the  dimensions  are  given.  Posts 
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or  piers  are  driven  at  A,  upon  which  iron  pil¬ 
lars  rest.  Purlin  B,  runs  across  middle  of 


front  slope.  The  ventilator  is  three  feet  wide. 
Fig.  92  shows  the  same  grapery  less  the  north- 
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facing  slope ,  and  Fig.  93  the  same  except  two 
feet  lower  at  back  aud  front. 

GRAPE  NOTES. 

Management  of  Grape  Cuttings.  —  I 
have  adopted  a  plan  for  growing  grape  cut¬ 
tings  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  This  plan  is  particularly  valuable  with 
hard-wooded  sorts  as  Delawure,  etc.  I  tie  the 
cuttings  iu  bundles  of  100  or  less  and  bury  in 
the  garden,  tops  down,  so  that  the  ends  are 
ubout  three  inches  below  the  surface.  Iu  the 
spring  l  find  the  ends  eallused  aud  the  roots 
are  frequently  started.  They  must  be  han¬ 
dled  carefully.  J.  H.  w. 

Sterling,  Ill.  _ 

Grapes  Self-fertilizing.  —  The  Rural 
may  be  right  about  grapes  being  self-fertil¬ 
izing  (See  Farmers’  Club,  page  38j,  but  I  was 


not  able  to  get  a  presentable  bunch  of  any  of 
the  Rogers’s — however  long  the  racemes  of 
blossoms — until  I  trained  an  early-blossoming 
black  grape  over  them  on  the  same  trellis.  I 
have  sometimes  had  only  a  berry  or  two  wheu 
the  blossoms  gave  promise  of  a  large  bunch. 

Stelton,  N.  J.  o.  w.  t. 

When  the  “Alice”  Grape  is  disseminated  I 
think  the  Rural  will  not  be  able  to  say  that 
the  Catawba  is  the  only  grape  in  market  in 
December  and  January,  kept  without  artifi¬ 
cial  methods.  WARD  D.  GUNN. 


Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(rural  special  report.) 

Patrick  Barry  insists  on  more  care  in  cul¬ 
tivating  and  marketing  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts;  panygeric  on  if,  P.  Wilder;  cur¬ 
rants;  tost  season's  fruit  crops  in  W.  N. 
Y;  potato  culture;  best  roses;  Prof.  Lint- 
ner  on  aphides  and  honey  dew;  Prof. 
Scribner  on  fungi;  open  barnyards  de¬ 
nounced;  clover,  the.  great  soil  renovator; 
feeding  for  manure;  improvement  on  the 
Lord's  method  of  soil  enrichment;  grapes; 
plums ;  small  fruits;  down  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  seed  distribution. 

Thf.  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  convened  in  auuual  session  at  the  City 
Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  20,  1887,  with  its  honored  Presi¬ 
dent,  Patrick  Barry,  in  the  chair.  After 
routine  work,  the  following  officers  were  un¬ 
animously  elected-  President,  Patrick  Barry, 
Rochester;  Vice-Presidents,  S.  D.  Willard, 
Geneva;  W.  Brown  Smith,  Syracuse;  J.  S. 
Woodward,  Loekport;  aud  W.  C.  Barry, 
Rochester.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  P.  C. 
Reynolds,  Rochester. 

President  Barry  iu  his  annual  address  said 
agriculture  is  the  base  of  all  our  prosperity  as 
a  nation,  aud  he  was  glad  to  see  the  effort 
beiug  made  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
to  awakeu  and  educate  the  fanner  by  means  of 
institutes,  or  meetings  iu  which  practical 
agriculture  should  be  taught.  Iustead  of 
grumbliug  at  low  prices,  it  is  far  better  to 
give  the  land  better  cultivation  aud  care  and 
produce  larger  crops.  The  orchard ist,  in 
particular,  must  use  more  manure  and  give 
better  care  to  his  orchards  if  he  would  raise 
better  fruit  and  make  more  money.  He  did 
not  believe  there  is  any  over-production  of 
fruits.  The  trouble  is  not  enough  care  is  used 
in  growing,  sorting,  aud  putting  up  the  fruit 
— too  much,  trash  goes  to  market.  Fine,  well 
grown  fruit,  well  put  up,  has  sold  well  even 
in  years  of  large  crops  aud  low  prices.  He 
said  he  had  known  Marshall  P.  Wilder  long 
and  well.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  views,  ex¬ 
pansive  ideas,  aud  a  noble  heart;  iu  short,  the 
grandest  man  that  ever  lived,  and  his  place 
could  not  be  filled,  and  so  long  aud  wherever 
fruit  shall  grow  aud  flowers  shall  bloom  the 
name  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder  shall  bo  honored 
and  revered. 

A  motion  was  made  in  accordance  with  a 
notice  which  was  given  at  the  last  meeting, 
to  change  the  name  of  the  society  to  “The 
New  York  Ktate  Horticultural  Society”  aud 
have  it  shortened.  This  elicited  a  lively  dis¬ 
cussion  which  showed  a  great  love  and  pride 
in  the  members  for  this  old  society,  and  the 
motion  was  lost  by  au  overwhelming  vote. 

Dr.  Sturtovuut  read  a  paper  on  currants,  in 
which  he  said  this  fruit  is  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  pomological  family.  The 
first  notice  ever  given  it  under  its  prVsent 
name  was  in  158G.  He  thought  Hue  results 
might  be  attained  by  more  attention  iu  cross¬ 
ing  and  selection.  Mr.  Barry  said  that  while 
one  could  hardly  fiud  a  garden  without  cur¬ 
rants,  no  fruit  is  more  neglected,  and  no  fruit 
would  pay  better  for  good  care.  He  thought 
the  white  better  than  red  varieties  for  table 
use,  ami  wondered  why  they  would  not  sell 
better.  Mr  VanDeman  said  there  are  several 
varieties  of  Missouri  bluck  currants,  some 
sweet,  some  sour,  some  very  good,  and  others 
very  jioor.  He  hoped  to  see  an  effort  made 
to  improve  them. 

The  county  reports  showed  an  almost  total 
failure  of  the  apple  crop  iu  Western  New 
York  last  season  except  iu  the  extreme  south¬ 
west.  The  causes  generally  were,  an  over 
crop  the  previous  year  anil  a  cold  uortheast 
rain  storm  at  the  time  of  blooming  last  spring. 
There  was  a  fair  crop  of  cherries  and  pears 
and  au  iinmcuso  crop  of  plums  and  straw¬ 
berries.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  raspberry 
growers,  u  machine  was  shown  by  the  aul  of 
Which  one  man  can  gather  from  10  to  12 
bushels  of  berries  per  day.  It  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  hopper,  ou  wheels,  broad  enough  to 
run  under  the  bush;  by  jarring  or  shaking, 


the  berries  fall  into  the  hopper  and  are  then 
winnowed  and  run  over  a  sieve  to  remove  the 
leaves.  This  machine  might  work  for  gather¬ 
ing  fruit  for  drying  pu r poses,  but  could  scarce 
ly  be  used  for  market  fruit 
The  grape  crop  was  reported  as  very  large 
in  each  of  the  grape  regions  of  New  York 
about  Keuka  Lake,  400,000  baskets  of  Con¬ 
cords,  250,000  of  Catawbas  and  150,000  of  Del¬ 
awares  and  over  7,000  Niagaras  were  shipped. 
The  Lake  Brie  grape  region  bad  marketed 
.'(,800  tons  or  7, 000,000  pounds,  which  had  nett¬ 
ed  the  growers  cents  per  pound.  Equally 
satisfactory  reports  were  made  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  region. 

In  a  paper  on  potato  culture,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Goff,  of  Geneva,  said  it  is  a  fact  that  potatoes 
under  the  present  system  of  culture  do  run 
out,  arul  no  wonder,  as  no  sort  of  selection  is 
ever  made  in  the  potatoes  used  for  planting, 
la  every  case  in  which  he  had  used  potatoes 
from  the  best  hills  and  the  poorest  for  plaut- 
iug,  those  from  the  best  had  giveu  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Even  the  smallest  potatoes  from  the 
best  hills  had  given  much  larger  yields  than 
the  largest  potatoes  from  the  poorest  hills. 
With  whole  tubers  aud  single  eyes,  eveu 
where  the  weight  of  seeds  was  the  same,  the 
whole  tuber  gave  the  best  results.  Partial 
drying  after  cutting  was  always  attended  with 
an  iuerease  of  yield. 

On  “Rose  Culture,”  Mr,  Dunning,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  reeommeuded  hybrid  perpetual  roses  as 
the  best  of  all  for  general  culture,  and  said 
they  could  be  easily  grown  by  everybody 
who  would  give  them  rich  laud  aud  a  little 
care.  The  soil  of  a  rose  bed  should  lie  at  least 
two  feet  deep  and  provided  with  good  drain¬ 
age — no  danger  of  making  it  too  rich,  and 
every  rose  bed  should  have  a  coat  of  well 
rotted  manure  each  fall.  Liquid  manure 
works  wonders  in  causiug  roses  to  bloom ; 
half  a  bushel  of  cow  mauure  to  a  barrel  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  a  good  proportion:  apply  in  the  evening. 
Evergreen  boughs  are  the  best  of  all  material 
for  winter  protection,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is 
the  best,  of  all  hardy  roses;  Louise  Pan  Houtte 
the  best  dark ;  Eugene  Verdier  the  best  among 
light  roses;  Buroness  Rothschild  the  most 
popular  rose;  La  France  the  best  hybrid  tea 
rose. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  said  we  are  likely  to  lose 
all  knowledge  of  many  of  our  native  trees, 
and  ho  offered  a  resolution  requesting  nil  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  which  have  grounds  to 
plaut  a  full  collection  suitable  to  the  climate, 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  their  students  to 
the  same. 

Dr.  Lintner  read  a  very  able  paper  ou 
aphides.  lie  said  these  insects,  many  of  which 
are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  cause  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  fruit  growers.  Iu  using  kerosene 
emulsions,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  oil  completely  emulsified,  otherwise  serious 
injury  would  result,  as  when  the  water  lmd 
evaporated  free  kerosene  would  bo  left  upou 
the  trees,  aud  the  least  amount  of  this  is  des¬ 
tructive  to  plant  life.  He  greatly  preferred 
the  Use  of  whale  oil  soap  as  a  destroyer  of 
aphides.  In  speaking  of  the  honey  dew  so 
prevalent  last  season  upon  pear  trees,  he  said 
it  is  usually  the  exudation  of  aphides  of  some 
sort,  although  it  was  claimed  that  sometimes 
it  resulted  from  some  disease  of  the  leaf  of 
pear  trees. 

On  the  question  of  cold  storage  for  fruit,  it 
was  the  gouural  testimony  that  fruit  which 
had  been  kept  in  ice  houses  must  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  taken  out,  and  that  for 
the  growers’  use  it  is  better  to  depend  upon 
ventilation  than  iee  to  produce  the  desired 
cold. 

Prof.  Scribner,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  in  a  paper  on  fungi, 
said  that  while  sulphate  of  copper  aud  lime, 
applied  separately,  had  very  little  if  any  ef¬ 
fect  in  preventing  mildew,  the  combination 
of  the  two  had  entirely  prevented  it.  A  good 
formula  was  to  dissolve  one  pound  sulphate  of 
copper  iu  two  gallons  of  water.  Blake  two 
pounds  of  good  lime  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water  aud  then  mix  the  solutions,  when  the 
mixture  should  be  thoroughly  applied  to  vine 
and  foliage.  Another  method  of  application 
is  to  dissolve  L6!>£  pounds  of  sulphate  in  the 
smallest  quantity  of  water  possible;  also  to 
slake  si  x  pounds  of  lime  in  the  least  water  to 
have  it,  when  slaked,  in  a  liquid  form.  Mix 
those  thoroughly  and  dry.  Wheu  dry 
crush  and  powder.  The  powder  can  be  blown 
over  foliage,  fruit  and  vines. 

Prof.  Roberts  said  open  barn-yards  for  man¬ 
ure  are  the  last  relics  of  barbarism,  aud  have 
yearly  cost  our  farmers  an  enormous  loss  of 
food  aud  (lush.  They  are  also  groat  wasters 
of  manure.  Glover  is  tbo  great  renovator 
for  the  farm  und  orchard.  To  produce  the 
best  effects  clover  should  be  left  one  year  bo 
fore  being  plowed  in.  At  seven  and-one-hnlf 
months  from  sowing,  be  hud  found  clover  roots 
three  feet  blow  the  surface.  Atone  year  he 
had  fouud  them  one-sixteenth  iuch  iu  diame¬ 
ter  42  .inches  below  the  surface,  aud  there 


were  over  two  tons  of  roots  per  acre  worth  at 
least  $18  as  plant  food.  He  asked  why  can’t 
we  adopt  the  Lord’s  method  of  enriching  the 
land  by  growing  plants  aud  then  consuming 
such  plants  on  the  farm  so  as  to  return  the 
the  manure  to  the  soil  i  Mr.  Woodward  said 
he  would  go  further  and  improve  tbo  Lord’s 
method:  he  would  not  only  feed  the  plants 
grown  ou  the  farm  to  auimals,  but  he  would 
buy  tous  aud  tons  of  such  rich  feeding  stuffs 
as  bran,  gluten  meal,  com  meal  and  oil  meals 
as  additional  feed,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
more  manure.  When  we  buy  a  ton  of  bran, 
for  instance,  we  are  buying  at  least  nine  or 
ten  dollars’  worth  of  plant  food;  or  when  we 
buy  a  ton  of  new-process  linseed  meal,  we  are 
getting  as  much  as  $18  or  $19  worth  of  plant 
food,  aud  bo  is  not  much  of  a  farmer  who 
cannot  so  use  these  foods  as  to  have  the  plant 
food  left  iu  the  manure  as  profit. 

Iu  a  discussion  on  new  fruits,  it  was  said 
that  the  Mory  grape  was  identical  with  the 
Lindley.  The  Niagara  was  very  highly  com¬ 
mended  as  a  market  grape,  and  on  a  vote  be¬ 
ing  taken  for  the  best  two  grapes  of  each, 
white,  red  and  black,  the  Niagara  received 
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HIGH  GRADE  GONE  FERTILIZERS 


No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others, 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

I  "Out  of  some  an  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  or  the  Farmlugiou  Valley  Agricultural  .Society  held 
this  FaU.  sixteen  firs i  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
grown  ou  your  Speclnl  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
It  is  superior  to  the  others  " 

S.  E.  Brown.  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

FERTILIZEBS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 
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more  votes  than  any  other  one  variety.  The 
Jessie  Strawberry  was  well  spoken  of,  as  was 
the  Industry  Gooseberry.  Shipper’s  Pride 
was  commended  as  a  good-looking,  hardy, 
productive  plum  and  fine  for  market;  but  its 
season  brings  it  in  competition  with  the  great¬ 
est  glut  of  peaches.  This  plum  was  pronounced 
identical  with  the  Byron.  The  Field  Plum 
was  thought  much  like  Bradshaw,  but  10  days 
earlier.  Warner’s  Late  or  Middleburg,  was 
declared  a  good  plum  aud  would  dry  down 
like  primes  without  rotting.  “Stanton”  was 
mentioned  as  a  new  late  plum  of  great  prom¬ 
ise.  Kelsey’s  Japan  was  pronounced  very 
tender  and  not  to  lie  planted  north  of  Sout  hern 
Virginia, Tennessee  or  Arkansas.  Plum  planters 
would  do  well  to  stiek  a  piu  here.  Prunus  Si- 
raoni  is  hardy  everywhere,  but  worthless  in 
quality.  The  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  was  de¬ 
nounced  as  entirely  too  tender  for  planting;  it 
is  killed  every  winter  to  the  ground  or 
snow  line.  The  Luerutia  Dewberry  is  hand¬ 
some  and  productive,  but  of  very  poor  quality. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously.  Resolved:  That  we  regard  the  annual 
seed  distribution  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  a  waste  of  the  people’s  mouey,  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  seeds  are  sent 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of  the  nation, 
and  we  demand  its  abolition,  or  at  least  that 
it  shall  no  longer  be  made  in  the  name  of 
agriculture.  Resolved:  That  a  copy  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Western  New  York. 

At  a  late  hour  on  Thursday  night  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned,  all  satisfied  that  this  had  been 
evidently  a  successful  meeting  and  sorry  only 
that  it  was  over.  “w.” 
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ROCHESTER  PLOW  CO.  Rochester,  NT. 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 


AVSjtjTyk  Sf  K  For  grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all 

small  Grain.  Grinding  Plates.  A  Special  Metal  hard 
l  M  ns  SteeL  Have  Douole  Capacity,  as  they  Sharpen 
Themselves  on  being  reversed,  which  Is  done  by 
simply  Running;  Mill  in  Opposite  Direction. 

4;  Provided  with  a  Pin  Breaker,  which  prevents  dam- 

*]  ;'  age  should  Iron  accidentally  go  Into  the  Mill.  Sent  on 
|  trial  to  responsible  parties,  and  each  Mill  folly  guar- 

anteed.  Sent!  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


[Every  Query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
nnd  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  Question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
ouo  time.  Put  Questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 
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SOWING  GRASS  AND  CLOVER  SEED;  ROLLING 
GRASS  AND  WHEAT  LAND  IN  SPRING, 

D.  B.  S. ,  Greenville ,  Ky. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  sowiug  grass  and  clover  seed 
ou  growing  wheat  where  there  is  nothing  to 
sow  by'  2.  Would  sowing  on  snow  he  advis¬ 
able?  3.  Some  agricultural  writers  recom¬ 
mend  running  a  roller  over  wheat  and  grass 
lands  iu  the  spring,  elairfiing  a  benefit  derived 
by  pressing  the  roots  into  the  soil,  aud  mak¬ 
ing  the  land  better  to  work  over;  is  this  cor¬ 
rect? 

ANSWERED  BY  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

This  question  is  a  little  indefinite,  as  “me¬ 
thod”  may  refer  to  several  things;  but  I  will 
speak  of  those  which  are  most  essential.  Early 
Heeding  is  always  safest,  aud  1  recommend 
that  the  seed  lie  sown  ou  a  frozen  surface  when 
the  weather  is  such  that  one  is  sure  of  a  thaw 
during  the  flay,  which  will  cause  the  seed  to 
stick  fast,  so  os  not  to  be  washed  into  hunches 
by  a  rain.  It  ought  to  he  sown  early  enough 
so  a-s  to  bo  sure  to  be  covered  by  subsequent 
freezes  before  there  is  auy  weather  worm 
enough  to  make  it  sprout.  Grass  or  clover 
seed  lyiug  on  the  surface  will  sprout,  early 
from  a  warm  raiuor  a  few  days  of  bright  suu, 
and  then  may  be  killed  by  it  sharp  freeze  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  if  fairly  covered  by  thawing  and 
freezing,  it  will  not  come  up  until  the  right 
time.  I  should  recommend  the  last  of  Febru- 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING 
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O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  t-sa 
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ary  or  early  March  for  Kentucky.  I  believe 
in  heavy  seeding — 10  pounds  of  clover,  if  sown 
alone;  15  pounds  of  Timothy,  if  sown  for 
meadow  without  admixture ;  or  five  pounds  of 
clover  and  a  peek  of  Timothy,  if  for  pasture. 
If  the  wheat  was  sown  in  corn,  the  rows  will 
guide  in  sowing  the  grass  seed;  or  if  it  was 
drilled  one  can  follow  the  drill  rows.  If  broad¬ 
cast,  then  use  stakes  with  a  small  flag  of  bright 
red  to  guide  you.  ‘.I  A  light  snow  which 
barely  covers  the  ground  is  desirable,  but  a 
heavy  snow  may  melt  too  suddenly,  or  go  otT 
with  a  rain  when  the  seed  will  be  washed  into 
bunches,  and  there  will  be  spots  left  bare.  3. 
I  think  it  a  decided  advantage  to  roll  wheat 
in  the  spring  on  all  soils  which  dry  mid  settle 
early  enough,  so  that  the  horses  will  not  sink 
and  leave  hoof  holes;  but.  on  much  of  our  clay 
upland  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  team  can 
be  used  before  the  wheat  is  too  large.  I  would 
roll  always  and  by  all  means  if  the  conditions 
were  such  that  it  could  be  properly  done. 

A  SORELY  AFFLICTED  MARE. 

C.  H.  B Carman,  Minn.—  My  seven-year- 
old  mare  which  raised  a  colt  this  season,  grad¬ 
ually  grow  poor  while  suckling  the  colt,  al¬ 
though  well  fed.  When  the  colt  was  weaned, 
about  September  1,  her  appetite  failed  and 
she  grew  weak  amt  thin  very  fast  until  she 
became  so  weak  and  feeble  that  she  could  not 
get  up,  so  that  we  had  to  raise  her  with  a 
windlass,  and  then  she  had  no  use  of  her  limbs. 
She  would  stub  her  too  and  fall  on  a  smooth 
road.  There  were  sores  on  her  mouth  and 
under  her  jaw  where  the  bridle  would  have 
come.  They  were  like  moles  and  bled  very 
freely.  Her  ears,  nose  and  feet  were  coldt 
though  sometimes  one  or  more  of  them  would 
become  warm.  I  have  been  giving  her  some 
homoeopathic  medicines  and  her  appetite  has 
become  better,  her  mouth  is  nearly  well,  aud 
her  pulse  is  more  regular,  but  she  doesn’t 
seem  to  gain  strength  or  flesh  fast  enough. 
Her  hind  parts  are  weaker  than  any  other, and 
she  flinches  when  tier  spine  is  pinched  nny- 
where  from  the  withers  to  the  roots  of  the 
tail.  What  should  be  done  for  her  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  given  symptoms  are  too  general  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  diagnose  the  case,  so  that  treat¬ 
ment  iu  a  general  way  only  can  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Apply  a  mild  cantharidea  or  must¬ 
ard  plaster  along  the.  spine  as  far  as  tender, 
and  repeat,  if  thought  desirable,  when  the 
effect  of  the  first;  blister  has  passed  off.  Inter¬ 
nally  give,  four  times  daily,  one  ounce  each 
of  powdered  gentian  and  sweet  spirits  of  niter 
and  two  drams  of  powdered  cinchona  bark  in 
a  pint  of  cold  linseed  tea  or  ale.  After  a 
week  or  two,  if  the  animal  continues  to  im¬ 
prove, substitute  for  the  above  two  drams  each 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  potash  and 
one-half  ounce  each  of  gentian  and  giuger,  to 
be  given  two  or  three  times  daily ;  omit  the 
iron  on  alternate  weeks,  or  alternate  the  two 
prescriptions.  If  the  bowels  are  costive,  give 
frequent  copious  injections  of  warm  water 
until  relieved.  If  this  is  not.  sufficient,  give 
two  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes  night  aud 
morning;  but  it  is  better  to  regulate  the 
bowels  by  the  diet  aud  injections  if  possible. 
The  diet  should  lie  simple  and  nourishing,  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  mashes,  scalded  oats,  roots 
and  the  like,  until  the  strength  begins  to  re¬ 
turn,  when  a  more  substantial  diet  may  be 
gradually  substituted. 

LAME  LEO  IN  A  HORSE. 

P.  C.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— A  year  ago  my 
horse  became  lame  iu  one  hind  foot.  When 
on  a  trot  he  hops  on  it,  and  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  or  a  brisk  drive  he  sometimes  slips  hack 
on  it  as  though  he  had  trodden  on  something 
that  had  rolled  from  under  the  lame  leg,  catch¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  other  foot.  There  is  no 
swelling  whatever  anywhere.  What  is  the 
matter;  and  wlnit  should  be  the  treatment' 

ANSWERED  RY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

We  suspect  the  lameness  is  in  the  stifle 
joint,  although  we  cannot  say  definitely  from 
so  general  a  description.  With  on  assistant 
raise  that  limli  and  alternately  flex,  or  bend, 
and  extend  each  joint  to  ascertain  if  there  is 
any  pain  iu  the  free  movement  of  either  joint. 
Then  try  the  same  on  the  souud  limb  of  the 
other  side  for  comparison.  Also  tap  lightly 
with  a  small  hammer  over  thy  surface  of  the 
hoof  of  each  hiud  foot.  Any  tenderness  in  the 
foot  of  the  affected  side  will  lie  shown  by  more 
marked  flinching  of  that  side  on  percussion. 
Apply  u  eantharides  blister  to  the  affected 
joint  and  repent  if  necessary  when  the  effect 
of  the  first  lias  passed  off.  Allow  a  long  per¬ 
iod  of  rest,  at  least  two  or  three  months,  be¬ 
fore  being  put  at  work  again. 


Miscellaneous. 

H.  II.  Rag  mile,  Md.—l  have  three  acres  of 
clover  sod  which  I  wish  to  plant  to  cabbage 
the  coming  season.  I  cut  a  crop  of  huy  off 


the  land  in  June,  and  in  September  spread  on 
it  40  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  I  am  uow 
spreadiug  stable  manure  on  this,  intending  to 
plow  it  all  under  together,  about  the  last  of 
May,  or  first  of  June;  would  it  lie  well  to  mow 
off  the  grass  or  plow  it  under  with  the  lime 
and  manure.  I  can  get  100  bushels  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  at  15  cents  per  bushel; 
would  it  bo  advisable  to  put  this  ou  plowed 
ground  aud  harrow  it  in?  If  more  manure 
is  required,  what  would  be  the  best?  What 
can  be  substituted  for  stable  niauure?  2.  How 
large  must  cabbages  be  to  be  considered  first- 
class? 

Anh. — The  grass  'plowed  under  will  not 
help  the  cabbages  much,  though,  of  course, 
it  would  improve  the  land  for  subsequent 
crops.  Yes,  the  wood  ashes  will  do  great  good, 
and  if  of  fair  quality,  they  are  low  in  price. 
In  addition  to  the  ashes  and  manure,  some 
form  of  nitrogen  would  help — uitrate  of  soda, 
for  instance.  Use  nearly  a  hundred  pounds 
to  the  acre — or  possibly  200,  The  ashes  do  not 
furnish  nitrogen.  Your  land  probably  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  more  lime.  It  is 
doubtful  if  salt  would  do  any  good  whatever. 
2.  The  size  depends  on  the  variety.  Whatever 
the  size  the  heads  must  be  close  and  solid. 

C.  II.  W.  ( no  address). — 1.  Is  nitrate  of 
soda  a  good  manure  for  onions;  if  so,  how 
much  should  l>e  used  and  when  Are  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes?  8.  How  much  should 
finely  ground  bone  cost  per  200  pounds,  and 
where  can  it  be  obtained  near  here?  4.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  sow  half  the  bone  flour  when 
the  onions  arc  put  in.  and  the  other  half  when 
they  begin  to  bottom?  5.  What  would  be  a 
liberal  amount  of  bone  dust  per  acre? 

Ans. — 1.  First-rate,  if  the  soil  is  already 
rich.  Three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre 
would  bo  a  fair  dressing.  Spread  it  just  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  seed.  2.  First-rate.  3.  From 
three  to  four  dollars  for  a  good  article. 
Where  is  “here?”  4.  Sow  it  all  at  ouce  and  as 
early  as  you  can.  5.  Six  hundred  pounds. 

W.  IT.  IV.,  Chesterfield,  V a. — Most  of  my 
land  is  what  is  here  called  “stiff” — consist¬ 
ing  of  more  clay  than  sand— that  is  level 
and  wet,  the  rest  of  the  farm  is  a  sandy  loam. 
There  are  thousands  of  bushels  of  yellow-pine 
sawdust  close  at  hand,  some  of  which  has  been 
exposed  for  half-a-dozen  yearn  or  more;  would 
au  application  of  it  improve  the  land? 

Ans. — The  sawdust  would  exert  a  good 
effect  upon  the  land,  by  lightening  it,  in  the 
course  of  several  years.  Its  immediate  effect 
would  probably  be  somewhat  harmful.  The 
land  should  be  drained.  We  presume  it 
would  be  better  to  rot  the  sawdust  in  composts 
before  spreading  it  upon  the  land  or  plowing 
it.  under.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
auy  of  our  readers  who  have  had  experience. 

.7.  O.  77,  Rock  Point.  La.—  How  long  before 
a  cow  calves  should  she  be  dried  off? 

Ans. — From  six  weeks  to  over  two  months. 
Some  cows, especially  Jerseys  aud  their  grades, 
will  give  milk  up  to  the  time  of  calving  or 
nearly  so,  if  permitted,  but  to  do  so  is  too 
heavy  a  draft  on  the  physical  powers.  A  cow 
can  hardly  perform  two  such  important  func¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time  us  to  yield  a  profitable 
quantity  of  milk  and  mature  a  healthy,  well- 
developed  calf  in  the  last  stages  of  its  growth. 
When  the  calf  is  of  no  importance,  and  the 
milk  is  the  only  thing  wanted,  her  flow  may 
be  continued  for  more  than  six  weeks  before 
parturition  by  giving  abundance  of  nourishing, 
stimulating  food;  but  in  any  eveut  some  weeks 
should  be  allowed  her  for  rest. 

.7.  G.,  Canon  City ,  Colo. — What  is  the  in¬ 
closed  insect,  enemy  of  the  grape-vine,  and  how 
can  it  lie  best  fought? 

Ans. — It  is  the  Snowy  Tree  Cricket  (CEcau- 
thus  niveus).  The  punctures  contain  eggs  of 
this  insect.  They  have  been  fully  treated  and 
illustrated  in  Riley’s  Fifth  Report,  on  the  in¬ 
sects  of  Missouri,  page  120,  and  have  often  tieen 
referred  to  in  the  Rural.  The  chief  huiTU 
done  by  this  insect  to  grape-vines  is  by  its 
puncturing  for  oviposition,  and  the  harm  is 
readily  confined  within  limits  by  pruning  and 
burning  the  infested  canes  during  the  winter 
time. 

J.  F.  L.,  West  Point,  Neb. — 1.  In  what  di¬ 
rection  should  the  rows  of  grapes  ruu  on  a  piece 
of  ground  facing  south.  The  ground  is  liable 
to  “wash”  by  heavy  rains,  and  our  heaviest 
storms  are  from  the  south  aud  northwest. 
2.  From  whom  can  1  get  the  Earhart  Ever- 
bearing  Raspberry?  3.  Would  the  Caroline 
Raspberry  prove  hardy  here  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  drops  to  30  degrees  below  zero' 

A  nh. — 1.  We  should  have  the  rows  run  east 
and  west.  2.  J.  11.  tsi  It.  II.  Halo,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  3.  We  doubt  it,  unless 
protected. 

J.  J.  S.,  Lincoln ,  Neb. — 1.  What  is  the  best 
manure  for  au  alkali  soil?  2.  Would  coal 
ashes  he  of  any  use  ?  3.  Would  corn-cob  and 
wood  ashes  be  good  ?  4.  Are  coal  ashes  of  any 
benefit  to  grape-vines?  5.  Wlmt  is  the  proper 
time  to  prune  grape-vines?  «>.  Would  the 


Worden  be  as  good  as  the  Concord  for  this 
place? 

Ans  — 1.  Bone.  2.  No,  except  as  they  might 
mellow  the  soil.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  fall.  Prune  now,  iu  any  mild  spell. 
(I.  So  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  Worden  suc¬ 
ceeds  wherever  the  Concord  does. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington,  Kans, — How  much 
will  it  advance  the  ripening  of  tomatoes  to  tie 
them  up  to  sticks  and  prune  them?  Will  it  pay 
to  grow  them  in  this  way  for  market? 

Ans. — It  will  not  advance  the  period  of 
ripening  at  all  according  to  our  experiments. 
You  can  not  profitably  so  tie  the  vines  to 
stakes  that  they  will  receive  more  sun  or 
shelter  than  when  the  vines  fall  over  ou  the 
ground.  In  a  well-kept  garden  stakes  are 
necessary  for  appearance’s  sake.  For  market 
purposes  we  do  no  think  they  pay. 

.7.  G.  B.,  Montrose.,  Colo. — What  varieties 
of  cow  peas  mature  at  the  Rural  Grounds? 
Where  can  they  be  obtained? 

Ans. — In  our  extended  trial  of  cow-peas  at 
the  Rural  Farm  as  reported  in  this  journal  of 
Oct,  9,  page  (570  (1880),  the  Whippoorwill  or 
Java  began  to  ripen  fruit  Sep.  5th;  the  Goat 
Pea  Sept.  1st.;  Poor  land  Pea  August  15th; 
Little  Black,  Sep.  10;  Three-crop  Pea  Sep.  15th ; 
The  Foose  Pea  is  also  very  early.  Our  seeds 
were  procured  of  W.  B.  Joues,  of  Herndon,  Ga. 

H.  F.  S.,  Van  Bnren,  Ark. — Would  a 
mulching  of  sawdust  bo  injurious  to  currant 
aud  gooseberry  bushes? 

Ans. — We  cannot  say  positively  whether  it 
would  act  advantageously  or  otherwise.  But. 
we  can  say  that  wo  have  a  prejudice  against 
sawdust  as  a  mulch  for  any  plants  whatever. 
In  some  way  it  seems  to  retard  the  growth  of 
plants.  It.  scorns  also  a  favorite  resort  for 
various  forms  of  insect  life. 

S.  A.  R.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. — How 
cau  roses  lie  raised  from  seed? 

Axs. — The  simplest  method  in  the  world  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  of  light,  rich  soil  as 
soon  as  the  pips  mature.  The  seedlings  may 
then  be  pricked  out  into  little  pots  as  soon  as 
they  are  two  inches  high.  The  seeds  may  be 
planted  iu  cold-frames,  or  even  in  the  open 
ground. 

A.  C.  C.,  Syracuse,  N.  1'. — Will -superphos¬ 
phate  dropped  on  corn  when  planted  kill  the 
corn? 

Ans. — Superphosphate,  whether  it  be  bone 
superphosphate  or  rock  superphosphate,  will 
harm  the  coni  if  in  contact. 

G. H.  B.,  Savannah, Ga. — 1.  When  dostraw- 
berries  first  ripen  in  Southern  Illinois?  2. 
Will  Labrusea  grapes  do  well  iu  Florida? 

Ans. — 1.  About.  May  15.  2.  Yes. 

W.  M.S.,  bio  address). — For  symptoms  of 
glanders  in  horses  see  Veterinary  Department 
iu  this  issue. 

- - - - 

DISCUSSION. 

ABSORBENTS  FOR  AN  EARTH  CLOSET. 

A.  B.  A.,  Flushing,  L.  1. — H.  H.,  Montre¬ 
al,  page  38  of  the  Rural,  is  in  error,  so  far  as 
my  experience  of  20  years  or  more  has  taught 
me,  in  saying  that  sifted  hard-coal  ashes  are 
“the  best  absorbent  in  sin  earth  closet.”  The 
best  I  have  found  for  this  purpose  is  finely 
sifted,  clay  soil,  aud  the  next  best,  sifted  gar¬ 
den  mold.  He  further  asserts  that  “sand  has 
no  absorptive  properties.”  Some  time  ago  I 
heard  this  same  declaration,  and  as  I  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  incredulous  regarding  it,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  experiment  in  my  earth 
closet,  so  I  got  a  one-horso  cartload  of  pure 
white  sea  sand  for  use  in  it..  If  no  greater 
quantity  is  applied  than  of  clay  soil  or  garden 
mold,  the  sand  is  only  slightly  effective,  but 
when  I  doubled  or  th rebled  this,  I  found  it 
answered  quite  well  m  absorbing  the  odor.  I 
am  the  more  desirious  that  this  fact,  should  be 
known,  because  there  are  large  districts  in  our 
country,  particularly  along  the  seacoast,  where 
the  soil  is  very  sandy,  with  little  and  some¬ 
times  no  vegetable  matter  in  it.  Here  this 
region  is  so  healthy  aud  fi  ee  from  miasma 
that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  summer 
resort  for  the  residence  of  people  from 
our  cities  and  populous  towns,  who  have  only 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  their  house  drains 
and  earth  closets  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
cottages  free  from  all  disease.  I  think  ashes 
of  any  sort  are  not  superior  to  a  light  soil  as 
an  absorbent.  I  mean  by  this,  a  soil  which 
has  a  considerable  proportion  of  fine  gravel 
or  sand  iu  its  composition. 


Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association.— The 
last  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
St.  Johnsbury,  January  18-20.  Mr.  J.  11. 
Walker,  of  Springfield,  Vt.,  said  be  had  been 
exclusively  a  sheep  man  until  about  10  years 
ago,  when, he  went  into  Jersey  cows.  He  sold 


last  year  2,225  pounds  of  butter,  an  average  of 
300  to  each  mature  cow.  He  is  a  grain  farm¬ 
er,  raising  large  crops  of  corn  and  oats,  and 
feeds  very  little  hay— not  100  pounds  per  cow 
for  the  year,  t  is  feed  is  straw  and  corn  fod¬ 
der,  with  coru-and-cob  meal.  He  feeds  in  the 
morning  early  one  quart  of  cot  ton  seed  meal, 
followed  by  straw.  At  noon  corn  fodder  and 
straw,  with  three  quarts  of  eorn-and-cob 
meal,  aud  the  same  at  night.  Considers  fod¬ 
der  equal  to  bay  iu  value.  The  cotton  seed 
increases  the  yield  of  butter  without  injuring 
the  quality.  Color  of  butter  good.  Doesn’t 
think  Jerseys  will  color  their  butter  without 
reference  to  feed,  Waters  twice  daily,  with 
water  as  it  conies  from  acqueduct,  but  would 
like  it,  warmer.  Uses  the  Ferguson  creamery, 
with  plenty  of  ice.  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  52  degrees.  Keeps  the  cream  in  a  pail  in 
the  closet  of  the  creamery.  Uses  a  Fyler 
churn  and  washes  the  l  utter  in  the  granular 
stage,  salting  a  half  ounce  to  the  pound.  Uses 
the  Read  butter-worker,  lie  skims  38  to  40 
hours  after  setting;  sells  his  butter  every 
week.  All  the  feed  is  fed  dry.  Raises  Ins 
heifers  aud  sells  his  cows  at  seven  or  eight 
years  old. 

E.  B.  Douglas,  of  Bhoreham,  Vt.,  feeds  each 
day  two  quarts  each  of  bran,  shorts  and  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal  to  every  cow,  besides  bay,  and 
makes  an  average  of  300  pounds  to  the  cow 
from  a  herd  of  38  cows.  Cows  may  be  bred 
for  but  ter  or  cheese,  aud  heifers  should  be  so 
bred.  Mr.  Douglas  has  an  extragood  pasture. 
Thiuks  stalks  and  hay  better  than  either 
aloue.  Sells  cows  rather  than  heifers.  Pre¬ 
fers  linseed  to  cotton  seed  meal. 

Jugde  M.  R.  Gray,  of  Hyegate,  Vt.,  makes 
0,000  pounds  of  butter  annually  from  a  herd 
a  s  eragiug  18 cows  in  milk  all  the  time.  Feeds 
long  barley  in  the  morning  early,  then  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  eorn-and-cob  meal  and  bran  in  equal 
weights,  four  quarts  per  day.  Feeds  hay 
with  meal  at  uoon,  anil  at  night  com  fodder 
and  long  barley,  cut  up  and  steamed.  Pre¬ 
fers  to  steam  it;  does  not  know  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  eaten  better.  Is  afraid  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  from  wliat  he  has  read,  yet  has  fed 
it  “some”  without  ill  effects. 

J.  P.  Miller,  Of  West  Barret.  Vt.,  said  his 
herd  consists  of  27  grade  and  full  Jerseys, 
averaging  24  in  milk;  makes  winter  dairying 
a  specialty,  and  has  produced  an  average  of 
250  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  His  last  churn¬ 
ing  of  a  week’s  cream  yielded  211  pounds  be¬ 
sides  wknt,  was  used  in  n  family  of  seven  or 
eight.  Grows  wheat-hay,  sowing  the  “Lost 
Nation”  and  getting  a  crop  of  four  tons  per 
acre,  which  is  cut  in  the  bloom.  Feeds  this 
and  Timothy  hay  with  one  bushel  of  silage  to 
each  cow  night  aud  morning.  On  each  mess  of 
silage  he  sprinkles  three  quarts  of  a  mixture 
made  in  the  proportion  of  100  pounds  cotton 
seed  meal.  100  pounds  pure  corn  meal,  and  150 
pounds  of  bran;  does  not  think  cobs  worth 
griudiug;  considers  wheat-hay  equal  to 
Timothy.  Before  he  began  to  feed  silage  he 
churned  his  cream  at  from  04  to  65  degrees, 
but  uow  warms  it  to  lilt  or  70  degrees.  Makes 
about  70  pounds  ai,  a  churning,  using  a  dash 
churn.  Rich  cream  requires  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture;  his  butter  at  70  degrees  is  almost  too 
bard  to  stamp.  After  the  butter  reaches  the 
granular  stage  he  gathers  it,  slowly  in  the 
churn,  without  water,  and  uses  only  two 
quarts  of  water  to  wash  a  churning,  applying 
a  little  at  a  time  while  working,  and  after¬ 
wards  absorbs  any  remaining  butter-milk 
with  a  cotton  cloth.  Mr.  Miller  remarked 
that,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  granulating 
butter  in  a  dash  churn,  or  from  thick  cream, 
lie  thought  both  washing  and  over-churning 
injurious  to  butter. 

Mr,  A.  W.  Choevcr  said  there  are  two  dis¬ 
tinct  fermentations  that  may  take  place  in 
milk.  One,  the  acet  ic,  requires  a  rather  high 
temperature,  and  produces  ordinary  souring: 
the  other,  the  lactic,  takes  place  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature  and  makes  the  cream  bitter.  It  is 
better  never  to  let  the  cream  freeze.  The 
cream  of  mixed  milk  should  come  in  from  25 
to  35  minutes;  if  it  takes  longer  there  is  too 
much  in  the  churn,  or  the  temperature  is 
wrong,  or  there  may  possibly  be  some  other 
cause.  Feed  effects  the  vicidity  of  milk,  and 
it  may  be  that,  silage  increases  that,  quality. 
If  too  viscid  the  cream  may  not  rise  well,  or 
it  may  need  thinning  by  water  or  warmth, 
preferably  the  first.  Viscid  milk  diluted  with 
water  will  let  the  cream  up  quicker,  and  will 
not  cause  it  to  sour  quicker,  if  the  water  is 
pure.  As  cows’  milk  or  cream  varies  in  viscid¬ 
ity,  it  takes  a  far  longer  time  for  the  cream  to 
rise  ami  the  butter  to  come.  Some  cows’  milk 
will  hardly  make  butter  at  all,  and  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  all  the  butter  iu  cream  is  got  out  of 
it,  He  has  had  to  test  every  cow  of  his  herd 
separately,  in  order  to  find  a  cow  whose 
cream  would  not  churn.  He  t  hought  that  if 
cream  that  will  come  iu  10  minutes  were 
mixed  with  cream  that  requires  20  minutes, 
the  mixture  would  usually  come  in  about  15 
minutes. 

E.  B.  Wood,  of  Pomfret,  Vt.,  a  dairyman 
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who  makes  .'500  pounds  of  butter  each,  from  a 
herd  of  12  cows,  cuts  his  hay  when  the  grass  is 
in  bloom  and  gives  three  quarts  of  corn  meal, 
a  quart  of  bran  and  a  pint  of  cotton  seed  meal 
varied  according  to  the  individual  cows,  In 
summer  when  the  cows  are  at  pasture  he  finds 
no  difficulty  iu  getting  his  cows  to  take  a  coup¬ 
le  of  quartsof  meal  daily.  The  small  cowsjand 
heifers  get  loss.  He  gets  as  much  profit  from 
the  meal  fed  with  pasturage  as  at  auy  time  in 
the  year.  The  cream  has  more  substance,  anil 
the  butter  is  improved  as  well  as  increased. 
Some  years  he  goes  over  300  pounds  to  thecow, 
but  last,  year  only  reached  280,  though  the  feed 
was  the  same.  He  still  raises  his  cream  in 
small  pans,  iu  the  old  way.  He  cannot,  afford 
to  do  otherwise,  hetluuks,  though  lie  has  never 
tried  any  other  way.  He  believes  shallow 
pans  give  him  more  and  better  butter  than  can 
be  got  out  of  the  milk  in  any  other  way.  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  thorough  “old  fogy,”  andau  unsur¬ 
passed  producer  of  first-class  butter,  which 
fetches  a  large  fancy  price.  His  cows  are 
grade  Jerseys  mostly.  He  b  as  been  crossing 
with  pure  stock  for  20  years,  but  he  has  be¬ 
come  satisfied  that  the  degree  of  grade  does 

not  always  determine  the  yield  of  butter. 

- 

WORTH  NOTING. 

When  a  group  of  animals  possess  certain 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
others  of  the  same  species  and  which  have 
become  so  firmly  established  that  they  are 
uniformly  transmitted  from  parent  to  off¬ 
spring,  they  are  properly  recognized  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed.  These  special  characteristics 
may  include  peculiarities  of  appearance,  as 
the  absence  of  horns  iu  the  polled  breeds,  and 
the  red  color  of  Devons;  of  function,  as  the 
quantity  of  milk  of  the  Holstein  and  the 
quality  Of  milk  of  the  Jersey;  of  locomotion, 
as  the  trot  and  pace  in  the  horse;  of  habit  or 
instinct,  as  exemplified  iu  the  setter  or  shep¬ 
herd’s  dog— iu  fact,  any  standard  tlmt  fancy- 
may  dictate  may  be  assumed  . . . 

The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  breeds  of  cattle  are  the  result  of  the  inher¬ 
itance  of  characters  that  adapted  them  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  originated.  In 
the  ’“improved”  breeds,  certain  desirable  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarities  that  have  appeared, 
spontaneously  or  accidentally,  have  been  en¬ 
grafted  by  heredity  upon  those  of  the  original 
breed . . . . 

“TnoROiTGEiwiKD,”  strictly  speaking,  is  a 
term  that  designates  the  English  race-horse 
ami  his  descendants  in  this  and  other  lands, 
and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  commonly  used 
as  the  name  of  the  breed,  just  as  Clydesdale 
and  Norman  designate  breeds  of  draft,  horses. 
In  this  country,  however,  the  term  is  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  occasion¬ 
ally  even  to  other  breeds  of  horses  in  the  sense 
of  pore-bred. 

“Pure-bred”  and  “full  blood,”  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Short-horn  Breeders,  indicate  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  distinct,  well-defined  breed  with¬ 
out  any  admixture  of  other  blood.  The  same 
authority  also  adopted  the  following  defini¬ 
tions,  which  coincide  with  the  general  siguifi- 
ation  of  the  terms,  although  writers  in  the 
public  press  not  infrequently  misapply  the 
words.  “Cross-bred”  animals,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  are  those  produced  by  breeding  together 
distinct  breeds,  such  as  the  Ayrshire  and  the 
Jersey;  but  the  terms  crossing,  making  a 
cross,  out-breeding  and  cross-breeding  are 
often  used  to  indicate  the  mixture  of  the 
blood  of  different  families  of  the  same  breed 
“Grades”  are  the  produce  of  a  cross  between  a 
“pure  bred”  and  a  “native,”  such  as  a  Short¬ 
horn  and  a  Texan,  a  Holstein  and  an  ordinary 
cow  or  bull . . . 

“Native” cattle  are  animals  of  mixed  blood 
without  any  fixed  character,  constituting  the 
vast  majority  of  the  herds  throughout  the  oouu- 
try . 

“  High-grade”  refers  to  an  animal  of 
mixed  blood  in  which  the  blood  of  the  pure 
breed  largely  predominates.  Thus  if  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  grade  Hereford  is  again  crossed  by 
a  pure-bred  Hereford,  and  the  same  practice 
is  followed  for  a  couple  of  more  generations, 
the  progeny  will  tic  “high-grades.”  Close 
breeding  is  the  coupling  of  animals  that,  are 
closely  related ;  while  in-and-in  breeding  im¬ 
plies  the  closest  possible  relationship  in  the 
animals  bred  together. . . 

High-breeding  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  close-breeding; but  properly  it  means 
a  careful  selection  of  breeding  stock  with  re¬ 
ference  to  a  particular  standard  and  within 
the  limits  of  a  particular  family,  regardless  of 
relationship.  Broeding-iu  the  lino  means  the 
selection  of  males  from  a  particular  family, 
without  reference  to  the  quality  or  uniformity 
of  the  selected  animals . . . 

In  speaking  of  the  parentage  of  animals  the 
term  “got  by”  or  simply  “by”  refers  to  the 
sire  and  “out  of”  to  the  dam  . 

In  breeding,  the  parent  that  seems  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  character 


of  the  offspring  is  said  to  be  prepotent,  and 
since  in  pure-bred  animals  the  dominant  char¬ 
acteristics  of  all  the  immediate  ancestors  are 
the  same,  their  prepotency,  or  power  of  trans¬ 
mitting  their  characteristics,  is  greater  than 
that  of  “native”  animals.  The  more  closely 
in-bred  a  family,  the  stronger, it  is  found,  is  the 
prepotency  of  its  members,  and  in  some  eases 
in-and-in  breeding  has  been  limited  to  families 
sot  apart  to  produce  breeding  sires,  for  as  the 
male  is  practically  half  the  herd  for  breeding 
purposes,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  he 
should  bn  able  to  transmit  his  excellencies  in  a 
pre-eminent  manner . 

The  whole  business  of  the  Government  seed 
shop  has  become  so  rotten  that  it  is  probably 
past  reformation,  and  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  wipe  it  out  entirely,  says  the 
Farmers'  Review. . . . 

Prepare  for  maple-sugar  making.  If 
strawberry  beds  have  not  been  mulched, 
mulch  now,  even  though  the  manure  or  what¬ 
ever  is  prepared  be  placed  ou  the  snow  over 
the  plants — gather  brush  for  peas — make  poles 
for  beans — form  compost  heaps . 

Dr.  Hoskins  says  that  for  cabbage-lice 
snuff  is  the  thing,  applied  when  the  dew  is  on. 
For  the  cabbage- worm  there  is  no  use,  he  says, 
in  fooliug  with  anything  but  the  best  Buhach 
insect  powder  blown  on  them  from  an  insect 
bellows.  Of  this  one  puff  is  enough,  but,  it 
must  be  repeated  occasionally  as  new  worms 

hatch  out . . . . . 

This  has  been  the  advice  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

*  since  Buhach,  the  California  product  of  the 
flowers  of  Pyrothrum,  was  first  offered  for 
sale.  It  is  more  economical  to  use  the  Buhach 

in  water,  forced  through  spraying  pumps . 

From  a  field  of  about  two  acres  upon  the 
farm  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Thompson,  near  Now 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  three  cuttings  of  Alfalfa 
were  made  last  year — on  June  4,  July  IU,  and 
September  11.  The  weights  of  the  respective 
yields,  the  Weekly  Press  says,  were  16,480, 
12,320,  and  7,520,  pounds,  making  a  total  of 
36,320  pounds.  The  field  was  sown  in  the 
spring  of  1883  with  20  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Thompson  thinks  it  too  thin  on  the 
ground.  He  believes  that  the  third  cut  would 
have  equaled  the  second  but  for  the  drought. . 

Ouu  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Farmer, 
of  Minnesota,  says  that  there  are  59  farmers 
in  the  Lower  House  and  19  in  the  Senate  of 

the  Legislature  of  that  State . 

Mr.  S,  Miller,  iu  the  Rural  World,  recom¬ 
mends  for  Kansas  the  Early  Richmond,  Gov. 
Wood,  and  Napoleon  Cherries;  the  Doyenne 
d’Etc,  Bartlett,  and  Seckel  Pears;  the  Wor¬ 
den,  Early  Victor,  and  Norton  Grapes,  and 
the  Ben  Davis.  Wiuesap,  and  Jennetting  Ap¬ 
ples.  He  says  the  Cumberland  Triumph. 
Windsor  Chief,  and  James  Vick  Strawberries 
stand  the  heat  best  with  him  in  Bluff  ton,  Mo, 
A  whiter  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  says  that 
he  listed  40  acres  of  com  with  poor  success,  for 
the  reasou,  as  he  suspects,  that  he  listed  too 
deep  and  sub-soiled  too  shallow.  He  advises 
listing  six  inches  and  subsoiling  five  inches.. . . 

Dr.  WooT.VEUTON,  of  the  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist,  says  that  for  two  years  past,  his  ex¬ 
perience  at  Grimsby,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  with  the  Worden  Grape  is  de¬ 
cidedly  in  its  favor  as  compared  with  the  Con¬ 
cord.  He  cau  market  it  fully  a  week  before 
the  Concord  and  it  is  better  in  quality  though 

not  so  prolific . . . . . 

The  Canadian  Horticulturist,  says  of  the 
Yellow  Transparent  Apple  that  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  for  hardi¬ 
ness.  It  bears  quite  young.  It  promises  to 
be  of  all  the  early  iron-clads  the  best  shipper 
ami  the  most  remunerative.  No  other  apple 
has  such  delicate,  waxen  beauty,  while  in 
flavor  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  Early  Harvest. 
It  is  free  from  the  plague  of  the  “apple  spot.” 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  convict  a  com¬ 
mon  criminal  like  Jaehne,  says  Puck.  He  is 
tried  in  the  ordiuary  way,  proved  guilty  by 
ordinary  witnesses,  condemned  by  an  ordiu¬ 
ary  jury  and  promptly  packed  off  to  prison. 
To  convict  the  men  who  tempted  him  to  crime 

is,  however,  quite  another  matter . 

They  are  men  of  superior  intelligence  and 
experience;  they  have  done  their  work  through 
intermediaries;  they  are  audacious  and  have 
millions  to  spend,  legitimately  or  otherwise,  iu 
fighting  the  law.  The  prosecuting  officer  has 
a  hard  task  before  him  when  lie  undertakes 

to  punish  the  wealthy  briber . 

Mr.  K.  Williams  says  that  chruji  nursery 
Stock  is  generally  like  cheap  shoes  or  jewelry 
—very  unsatisfactory  in  the  long  run.  There 
is  oue  difference,  one  is  obliged  to  run  a  gf  od 
deal  longer  iu  the  first  than  in  the  last  ease  to 
find  it  out . 

The  Rural  has  never  found  the  Moore’s 
Early  Grape  to  bear  heavily.  The  bunches, 
as  we  have  said,  are  smaller  than  those  of 
Concord,  the  berry  decidedly  larger— the 
quality  the  same.  But  we  prize  the  Moore’s 
Early  because  the  vine  is  hardy  and  healthy 
and  gives  us  our  first  ripe  grapes . 


Grafting  is  only  carrying  along  the  same 
life,  says  Mr.  Hirsey  before  the  N.  E.  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety.  It  is  not  renewing  life  by  seed.  It  is 
the  same  life,  carried  on  year  after  year,  and, 
of  course,  some  kinds  will  be  carried  on  long¬ 
er  than  others.  As  the  wood  becomes  aged, 
it  gathers  diseases.  We  take  a  cion  from  a 
tree  and  put  it  iu  another  one.  That  is  not  a 
renewal  of  life,  buta  continuation  of  the  same 
life.  A  time  slowly  approaches  when  that 
life  will  become  so  old  that  it  will  pass  oft’  and 
cease  to  exist;  so  old  that  it  cannot  be  re. 
newed.  Therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  new  varieties  to  take  the  place  of 
these  that  are  dropping  off .  . 

Mr.  Hirsey  thinks  that  the  Bartlett  Pear 
shows  signs  of  weakness  at  the  present  time 
although  some  of  the  trees  are  perfectly 
hardy.  Some  of  them  have  escaped  gather¬ 
ing  up  diseases,  while  others  have  gathered 
up  diseases,  and  those  diseases  may  by  pro  pa- 
gated  ^  into  other  trees,  so  that  when  the 
variety  mns  out  it  will  not  drop  off  at  once, 
but  it  will  deterioi  ate  slowly.  Those  trees 
which  have  gathered  up  diseases  will  drop  out 
first.  And  those  grafted  trees  which  have 
not  been  exposed  to  disease  will  carry  the  life 
of  the  variety  along  a  great  deal  longer  than 
the  others . 

This  seems  reasonable  enough.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  potato,  with  the  sweet  potato, 
with  all  plants  whatever  that  are  propagated 
from  cuttings,  roots,  tubers  or  offsets . 


pisrfUitttCousi  gulmtisinjj. 


WoolDressGoods. 


If  you  want  the  best  garden  you  have 
ever  had,  you  must  sow 

Maule’S  Seeds. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States  shows  it.  When 
once  sown,  others  are  not  wanted 
at  any  price.  One  quarter  of  a 
million  copiesof  my  new  Catalogue 
for  1887  have  been  already  mailed. 
Kerry  one  pronounces  it  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  and  readable  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published.  Tt  contains  among  other 
things  cash  prizes  for  premium 
vegetables,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
$1500,  and  also  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  over  *500  vegetables  and 
flowers,  (JO  being  in  colors).  These 
are  only  two  of  many  striking  fea¬ 
tures.  You  should  not  think  of 
purchasing  any  seeds  this  Spring 
before  sending  for  it.  It  is  mailed 
free  to  all  enclosing  stamp  for  re¬ 
turn  postage.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


.T  IMESMcCREERY  A  CO. 

Previous  to  opening  ! licit* 
new  Spring*  Importations. 
o!Fer  I  lie  Following  Special 
Lines: 

2, ."500  yards  French  Dia¬ 
gonals  at  150  cents  per  vard; 
worth  $1.00. 

1,000  yards  Prunelle 
Cloth  at  75  cents  per  vard; 
former  price  $1.25. 

1  500  Heather  Hixtures  at 
75  cents  per  yard;  reduced 
From  $  1 .25  per  yard.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 


From  any  part  oFthe  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  carefnl 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broad  way  and  1 1th  St., 
New  York. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


Humphreys' 

DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
Ilook  of  all  Diseases, 
Cloth  &  Cold  Binding 

144  fapt,  wIlli  Nl«-*l  Rngrsviag, 
_ M.UI.KP  KKKK. _ 

LT8*  OP  PIUNYJl’AI.  NOB  «  VIII  >  STUCK. 
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Fever*.  Congestion,  Iml.umiwtlons  ..  .*‘5 

\\  onus,  Worm  Ke\.«r.  Worm  Colic....  .-25 
Crying  Colie.  or  Teething  of  Infants.  .25 

Diarrhea,  ol  Children  or  LdulU . 25 

Dysentery,  Griping,  Bilious  Colic . 25 

Cholera  Morbus.  V  omiung  25 

Coughs.  Cold.  Bronchitis. .  25 

Neuralgia.  Toothache.  Kacvntlie. . 25 

lleiitiAi'h'V*,  Sick  HpauAcUo,  Wrtigo.  ,25 

HOMEOPATHIC 
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Dyspepsia,  Bilious  Stomach . 25 

(suppressed  or  Painful  Periods . 25 

W lilies,  loo  Ptsiruse  Periods  . 25 

Croup.  Cough.  Difficult  Breathing . 25 

Salt  li  he  it  in.  K-ysipeU»,  Eruptions..  .25 

It  heumntlsiu.  Rheumatic  Pains . 25 

Fever  and  \glie.  Chills,  Malaria . 50 

Plies,  Blinder  Bleeding..  .  .50 

Catarrh,  Indium  m.  Cold  in  the  Head  .50 
\\  hooping  Cough.  Violent  1  oughs..  .50 
General  Debility, Physical  Weakness  .50 

Nervous  Debility . . . 1  .(Ml 

t  riimry  Weakness.  Wetting  Bed..  .50 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Palpitation  1  .OO 

SPECIFICS. 

Hold  by  Druggists,  Or  sent  oust  paid  on  receipt  Of 

price.-  Ill  JU'UfiKVSi*Kl>l«SK«».  1UU  ►  ulteu  SI.  N.V. 


Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2e.  Hili.  Card  Co.,  Cadis,  Ohio. 


MEN  WANTED. 

To  solicit  orders  for  Nursery  Stock.  Situation  perma¬ 
nent.  Your  choice  of  salary  or  commission.  Address 
land  inclose  stnnipi. 

R.  *4.  CHASE  <tk  CO  , 

(irnera,  N.  Y. 


Li  A  I  r  BROS.,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  send  Free 
nHLL  Catalogus  beat  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  and 
Gooseberry  Plante  TUF  P  R  D  |M  A  M  Raspberry  — 
Grapes.  Currants  A  I  It  L  vM  II liln  fir-.iiicif  kmnm 
largest  size,  jet  bhiok.nnW  fjro'bn-f  i>.  tin. I  prufiJahlr, fine 
quality.  Don’t.  PCT  HM  train  at 

take  our  word.  U L  I  Ull  OUH  nU  fruiting  time 
next  Summer,  trad  come  and  see  this  and  many  other 
choice  varieties,  id!  propa-  IT  V|*| 1 1  III  A  NT 
Rated  from  pedigree  stock.  1 I  IUU  WHII  I 
JL/V 1 '  cweA  uoow,  plant  Earhxrt  <r,r-IuM»  on/  Rasp 

report  I  BIG  BERRIES  and  lots  of  them 

8  months  <\ftrr  phtnlitnj  stuck  received  13)00  miles  by  mail* 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS! 

of  very  tine  quality,  boxed  and  on  cars  ar  DAYTON 
Ohio,  at  the  following  prices: 

1st  Class  2d  Class  3d  Class, 
per  I.IMI.  per  1.000.  per  1,000. 
Lots  of  less  than  35/300.  *-!.  O  0  M  .-.25  .75 

Lota  of  '25.UUU  or  more..  2.75  1.00  .50 

Samples  will  Ire  mailed  to  parties  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  in  large  quantities. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

Best  quality  and  excellent  assortment,  including 

Apples,  Pears.  Quinces.  Cherries.  Peaches. 
12 rapes,  !*im»ll  Fruits,  kc,  bond  your  List  of 
probable  wants  for  the  .Spring  trade  and  get  our 

LOW  PRICKS. 

THE  HOOVER  &  CAINES  CO., 

Datto.n  St  a  it  NrasKiUKS,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


S'  SHAKER’S  X 
Garden  SEEDS' 

NEW  uni  GREATLY  ENLARGED  CATALOGUE 

Magnificently  illust.,  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
•lets,  in  stamjw  to  pay  postage  Regular  customers 
supplied  free  Special  list  for  Market  Gardeners,  offer¬ 
ing  Seeds  it  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  it.  Address 

Sll  \KER  SEED  t'O..  AIT.  LEBANON,  N  Y. 


MOORE’S  EARLY. 
THE  BEST  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE. 

Strong  vines.  \  year.  No.  I,  t  year.  No?,  and  2  years 
No.  1  at  wholesale.  Abo  strung  t  and  2  year  vines  of 
the  Francis  II.  Hayes,  an  extra  early  and  hardy  whito 
grape.  Wholesale  and  Re  talL.  Send  for  prices. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  &  SON, 
Concord,  Mass. 


CHAS.  D.  MERWIN, 

SUED  GROWER. 
MI1.FOUD,  CONN. 

Established  lSfifl:  grows  tlte  Best  Onion  Seed  In 
America.  White  Globe  pet- pound.  $3;  Red  Globe,  $'2; 
Large  lied  Wethersfield,  $2;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 
S2.Nl;  Yellow  Dally  ere,  $2. 


orrn  potatoes 
NllU  and  seeds 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  great  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known. 

iwer  ii  I  an  ted, 
they  yield  large  crops 
of  handsome  tubers, 
free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  \ ml  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  liortli  east  land 
makes  ail  our  seeds 
hard  y,  productive, 
and  early. 

My  Iu.rsTit.vTKn 
r.VI.CKlT  4  will  bo 
St  ill  Ml  K  K  to  all 
Write  for  it. 


GEORGE  W.P.JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE 

RURAL  NEW'YORKER, 

A.  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Conducted  by 

HUBERT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1887. 


Back  Numbers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  exhausted.  Subscribers  are 
respectfully  requested  to  ream  promptly. 

NOTICE  is  respectfully  civen  that  all  potatoes, 
plants  or  seeds  to  be  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Rural 

New-Yorker,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

- »  »  ♦ - 

W E  arc  very  glad  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. — our  late  asso¬ 
ciate — has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  a  better  selection 
could  have  been  made.  We  feel  assured 
that  Mr.  Wood  ward  will  endeavor  in  every 
way  to  make  the  society  a  real  power  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
New  York. 


A  new  poster,  “The  Farmer  Supplying 
the  World,”  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  it,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Rural’s  seed  distribution,  premium-lists 
and  specimen  copies,  to  aid  our  friends  in 
forming  clubs. 


Tiie  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  Ill., 
(weekly)  and  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
both  one  year  for  $2.50. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  the  Rural  New-Y  orker, both 
one  year  for  $2.50. 

Send  your  subscriptions  to  theR.  N.-Y. 
Apply  to  the  above  papers  for  specimens. 
For  other  combinations,  see  our  special 
premium-list  which  will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants. 


We  have  never  had  much  experience 
with  hazelnuts  or  filberts,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  those  of  our  readers 
who  have.  The  Americau  hazelnut  is 
smaller  than  the  European  and  has  a 
thicker  shell.  Both  grow  readily  from 
seeds  and  bear  early.  The  finer  European 
kinds  are  propagated  from  layers  and 
suckers  as  well  as  by  grafting.  Quite  a 
number  of  varieties  are  offered  by  nursery¬ 
men,  notably  the  Frizzled,  Coburg,  Dwarf 
Prolific,  Red-Skinned  and  Cosford,  all  of 
which  bear  large,  thin-shelled  nuts  of  fine 
quality. 

All  farmers  who  have  planted  corn  very 
early  know  that  after  the  plants  sprout 
and  have  grown  two  or  three  inches,  there 
usually  comes  a  cold  spell  and  the  plants 
stop  growing  and  often  assume  a  yellow, 
sickly  appearance.  Is  this  due,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed,  to  the  cold  weather  al¬ 
together  or  to  the  fact  that  nitrification 
ceases?  If  inquiring  farmers  would  sow  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  upon  a  small  portion 
of  the  field  when  planting,  thus  supplying 
nitrogen  in  an  immediately  available  form, 
it  might  appear  that  the.  “standstill”  was 
due  rather  to  a  deficiency  of  nitrogenous 
food  than  to  the  cool  weather. 


Thanks  to  the  Western  N.  Y.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously :  Resolved:  That 
we  regard  the  annual  seed  distribution,  hy 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  waste 
of  the  people's  money ,  an  insult  to  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom,  the  seeds  are  sent  and  a  dis¬ 
grace,  to  the  intelligence  of  the.  nation ,  and 
we  demand  its  abolition,  or  at  least  that  it 
shall  no  longer  be  made  in  the  name  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Resolved:  That  a  copy  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Western  New  York. 

See  our  special  report,  page  104. 


Mark. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Kelsey’s  Japan  Plum  was  pronounced 
tender.  Members  said  that  it  should  not 
be  planted  north  of  Southern  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  We  know  of 
trees  that  have  fruited  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  and  that  have  proved  hardy  thus 
far.  But  the  fruit  did  not  ripen.  It  is 
late,  therefore,  and  now  that  doubt  is  cast 
upon  its  hardiness,  our  readers  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  plant  it  only  in  an  experimental 
way.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Early 
Harvest  Blackberry,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
so 'beautifully  regular  was  pronounced 


tender.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
Rural’s  reports. 


It  is  now  10  years  ago  that  we  first  be¬ 
gan  the  advocacy,  more  earnestly  pressed 
with  every  succeeding  year,  of  planting 
corn  in  drills  instead  of  in  hills;  of  sow¬ 
ing  fertilizers  on  the  surface  and  merely 
harrowing  them  in;  of  surface  cultivation; 
that  is,  shallow  cultivation,  and  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  land  as  level  as  possible;  that  is, 
not  hilling  up.  There  were  then,  as  in¬ 
deed  there  were  many  years  previously, 
advocates  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
methods — but  none  who  favored  all  si¬ 
multaneously.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  that  there  are  nowadays,  among 
those  who  have  tried  our  method,  very 
few  who  would  return  to  the  old  way, 
viz.,  plowing  under  the  manure  or  even 
fertilizer;  planting  in  hills,  hilling  up 
and  deep  cultivation,  until  the  corn  is 
laid  by. 


At  a  recent  auction  nearus,  twogradeR 
of  hay  were  advertised.  One  was  classed 
as  “good  hay”  and  the  other  as  “cow 
hay.”  The  “cow  hay”  proved  to  be  a 
lot  of  coarse,  poorly  cured  stuff,  full  of 
briers  and  weeds.  Some  of  the  cattle  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  were  living  advertisements 
of  the  quality  of  the  hay.  Thin  and  bony, 
they  showed  the  value  of  “cow  hay”  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  There  are 
still  farmers  who  appear  to  be  satisfied 
if  they  can  keep  life  in  their  cows  through 
the  winter.  Tbe  fodder  that  no  other  stock 
will  eat  will  just  about  do  that  if  the  cow 
is  fat  in  the  fall.  It.  is  a  crime  to  thus 
abuse  the  patient  old  cow. 


In  some  of  our  exchanges  we  see  a 
new  (?)  blackberry  advertised  by  the 
name  of  “Sea  Island.”  Single  plants  will 
cost  the  purchaser  three  dollars,  or  for  five 
dollars  two  plants  may  be  obtained.  The 
size  of  the  berry  is  represented  as  being 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Lawton.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  says  that  “if  properly  trained 
a  single  vine  will  occupy  a  circle  from 
30  to  40  feet  in  diameter  and  yield  from 
20  to  30  gallons  of  berries.”  This  new 
Sea  Island  Blackberry  may  not  be  an 
out-and-out,  fraud.  We  have  had  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  of  it  sent  to  us  from  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory,  where  it  thrives  remarka¬ 
bly  well,  and  also  a  plant  the  canes  of 
which,  during  the  past  season  fits  first), 
grew  to  the  length  of  13  feet.  The  berry 
is  rather  small  and  of  fair  quality.  What 
should  be  stated  in  the  advertisement  is 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  the  European  Black¬ 
berry,  Rubus  fraticosus,  often  called  tbe 
Cut-leaved  or  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry, 
which  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country  for  30  years  or  more. 


Wittiout  A  Friend.— Has  the  seed 
distribution  no  redeeming  feature?  Is  it 
entirely  without  friends?  It  seems  so. 
We  have  invited  all  who  are  in  anyway 
interested  in  the  matter  to  state  their 
views  in  our  columns.  Hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  have  been  received,  but.  they  all  read 
the  same  way.  Every  correspondent 
wants  to  abolish  the  distribution  and 
commends  the  Rural  for  fighting  the 
abuse.  This  silence  on  the  part,  of  those 
who  might  be  expected  to  defend  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  is  the  best  possible  argument 
against  it.  If,  after  all  these  years,  after 
ail  the  money  that  has  been  spent,  not 
one  person  can  he  found  to  praise  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  honestly  state  that  the  peeds 
sent  him  have  proved  a  blessing,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  high  time  that  the  whole  thing  was 
stopped.  There  may  be  plenty  of  such 
persons  in  tbe  country,  but  they  Dever  let. 
the  public  know  where  they  live.  We  want 
to  hear  from  them.  It  seems  plainly  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
alone  able  to  abolish  the  distribution. 
They  have  simply  to  give  their  Congress¬ 
men  to  understand  that  they  are  able  to 
provide  their  own  seeds  without  calling 
in  the  Government  to  help.  Let  the  far¬ 
mers  once  state  just  what  they  think 
about  this  business,  and  it  will  soon  come 
to  an  end. 


“Pay  as  You  Go.” — Indebtedness  is 
the  curse  of  the  agricultural  community 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  West  and  South.  In  the 
West  the  land  is  mortgaged  chiefly  for 
the  improvement  of  new  farms;  in  (lie 
South  the  crons  arc  mortgaged  chiefly  to 
enable  the  land  owners  to  eke  out  a  pre¬ 
carious  livelihood  on  old  plantations,  In  no 
State,  of  the  South  is  the  credit  system  so 
universal  as  in  Arkansas.  Whenever  it 
exists  the  failure  of  a  stable  crop,  like 
cotton,  two  years  in  succession,  would 
bring  ruin  to  whole  sections.  The  evils 
of  crop  mortgages  have  been  frequently 
denounced;  but  the  perception'and  de¬ 
nunciation  of  an  evil  go  a  very  little  way 


towards  remedying  it — especially  among 
people  wedded  to  routine  and  old-fogy- 
ism.  In  most  parts  of  the  South,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  “New 
South,”  public  seutiment  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  laws  under  which  the 
credit  system  exists  is  fast  growing.  The 
Louisiana  State  Bar  has  lately  condemned 
it.  The  New  Orleans  papers  insist  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  repealing  the 
laws  authorizing  crop  liens.  Half-way 
measures  are  deprecated,  and  the  total 
elimination  of  the  laws  from  the  statute 
books  is  advocated.  After  all,  the  best 
policy  is  to  follow  the  old  motto  on  which 
the  Rural  has  so  often  harped — “pay  as 
you  go,”  “pay  as  you  go,”  “tay  as  you  go.” 


Labor  Troubles  and  Arbitration.— 
The  Board  of  Arbitration  of  this  State 
was  established  for  the  special  object  of 
mediating  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  in  troubles  about  wages;  what  Is  it 
doing  with  regard  to  the  strikes  in  this 
neighborhood  that,  are  now  paralyzing 
so  many  industries  and  creating  such  a 
world  of  violence,  wickedness  and  wretch¬ 
edness  over  a  vast,  area  of  this  and  adjacent 
States?  It,  is  stated  that  the  experience 
of  the  Board  during  the  six  months  or 
more  of  its  existence  has  convinced  the 
members  that  with  its  present  powers  it 
cannot  successfully  accomplish  the  objects 
of  its  existence.  It  has  no  authority  to 
begin  proceedings  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  or  disagreements  and  can  act 
only  when  appeals  are  taken  from  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  local  boards.  Surely  State  me¬ 
diation  at  the  outset  of  a  difficulty  is,  in 
many  respects,  more  important,  than  arbi¬ 
tration  after  the  difficulty  has  reached  the 
final  stage  of  division.  We  heartily  agree 
with  the  members,  therefore,  that  the  law 
should  he  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
Board  one  of  both  mediation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  that,  it  should  be  vested  with 
powers  of  original  jurisdiction  and  action. 
This  strike  has  already  had  a  very  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  prices  of  all  exportable  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  impeding  commerce  and  exporta¬ 
tion.  Similar  Boards  of  Arbitration  have 
been  established  in  several  States,  and 
whatever  common  defects  may  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  law  establishing  a  Board  in 
one  State  should  be  amended  not  only  in 
that  but  in  all  the  other  States  also. 


WHAT  ARE  CITY  WAGES? 

The  labor  troubles  cause  a  study  of  the 
wages  question  that  may  do  good.  Many 
country  hoys  and  young  men  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  city  clerks  receive  small  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  way  of  salaries.  It  is  this 
thought  that  renders  many  a  country  hoy 
discontented  with  life  on  the  farm.  The 
freight  handlers  of  the  New  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral  pier  made  a  demand  for  an  increase 
of  wages.  They  also  demanded  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  salaries  of  10  classes  of 
clerks  ranging  from  book-keepers  down 
to  weighers.  The  salaries  they  demanded 
averaged  $50.50  per  month.  Supposing 
that  the  increase  demanded  for  the  clerks 
was  proportionately  the  same  as  that  de¬ 
manded  for  themselves,  these  clerks  at 
present  average  $48.20  per  month.  The 
company  replied  to  the  strikers  that  the 
present  salaries  are  as  high  as  those  paid 
by  any  similar  corporation.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  these  clerks  are 
experienced  hands  who  have  been  in  the 
business  for  years.  A  boy  or  young  man 
coming  to  the  city  without  experience  as 
a  clerk  could  not  hope  to  earn  over  $30.00 
per  month.  We  know  several  young 
men  of  more  than  average  ability  who 
work  for  less  than  that,  and  see  no  place 
where  they  can  earn  more.  As  to  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  city,  various  estimates 
have  been  given.  Our  own  experience 
shows  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  live 
comfortably,  without  help,  for  lees  than 
$40  per  month,  including  clothes,  and  we 
do  not  believe  the  average  country  boy 
can  live  on  less  and  live  as  he  ought  to. 
In  story  books  the  country  boy  has  only 
to  leave  the  farm  and  work  his  way  to  the 
city  to  climb  up  the  ladder  of  success. 
In  practical  life,  nine  out  of  ten  of  such 
boys  would  do  themselves  and  their  coun¬ 
try  more  good  if  they  could  stay  on  the 
farm  and  become  contented. 


brevities 
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Those  who  would  improve  their  lawns  are 
reminded  that,  a  dressing  of  fine  bone  flour 
and  wood  ashes  will  effect  it. 

Attention  is  called  to  Parker  Earle’s  re¬ 
marks  respecting  our  agricultural  colleges  on 
page  100.  They  will  ho  concluded  next  week. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
considering  the  best  method  of  distributing 
the  sepds  offered  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Better  abolish  the  whole  t  hing. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  everywhere 
for  more  light  on  the  wire-worm  question. 
This  pest  causes  an  annual  loss  of  tens  of  thou¬ 


sands  of  dollars  to  the  potato  crop.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  successful  potato  growers  will  be 
of  value 

We  have  sold  nearly  100  bushels  of  Queen 
of  the  Valley  potatoes  at  the  best,  prices,  They 
have  given  good  satisfaction.  This  potato 
yields  well  on  our  light  soil,  and  when  the  tu¬ 
bers  are  large  and  shapely,  sells  readily.  Cus- 
tomeis  prefer  the  Rural  Blush.  They  always 
ask  for  it  a  second  time. 

Governor  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin,  says,  in  his 
annual  message,  tha  t  the  Agricultural  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  of  Wisconsin  is  of  great  value 
to  the  State,  and  that  its  bulletins  are  in 
greater  demand  each  year.  We  have  long  felt 
that  for  the  money  spent  upon  it,  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Station  gives  as  good  returns  as  aDy  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  country. 

About  this  time  the  interest  in  the  school 
begins  to  drag.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  after 
he  teacher  to  see  that  he  is  doing  his  best. 
There  have  been  many  complaints  of  poor 
schools  this  season.  Many  districts  have  been 
divided  by  quarrels  and  jealousies.  Be  sensi¬ 
ble  anrl  stop  the  trouble.  You  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  injure  the  prospects  of  your  children 
simply  to  gratify  your  spite  against,  a  neigh¬ 
bor. 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well but  the  garden 
will  not,  end  well  unless  the  soil  be  well  pre¬ 
pared.  and  it  is  time  to  th  i  nk  about  it  now. 
Aro  the  gardeu tools  in  order  ?  Are  you  going 
to  use  fertilizers?  What  kinds?  The  hen 
manure  might  now  he  mi xecl  with  sifted  coal? 
ashes.  Have  you  selected  seeds?  You  might 
make  aud  mark  the  labels  now. 

The  Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 
talked  business  on  the  Washington  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  subject.  They  won’t  have  the  seeds 
sent,  out  if  they  must  be  sent  in  the  name  of 
agriculture.  They  should  be  sent  in  the  name 
of  deniagogism.  for  demagogues*  got  all  the 
good  there  is  in  them.  What  an  absurd  fraud 
the  whole  thing  is.  Stamp  it  out,  fanners; 
you  can  do  it. 

We  first  tasted  canned  sweet  corn  in  1878, 
on  a  hunting  trip  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Since  then  wo  have  eaten  it  in  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  States.  It  is  the  best  of  all  canned  vegeta¬ 
bles  when  il  is  good,  the  worst  when  some  dis¬ 
honest  dealer  puts  up  hard  field  corn.  Wo  got 
such  a  pa  ok  age  last  week.  It  contained  a 
large  flint  com  partly  boiled.  Such  dishon¬ 
esty  will  punish  itself. 

Senator  Beck’s  bill,  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  and  again  pressed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  during  the  present  session,  was 
defeated  in  t  he  Senate  yesterday  by  a  vote  of 
30  to  17,  and  a  harmless  substitute  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  vote  of  39  to  14.  The  Beck  bill  prohi¬ 
bited  Congressmen  from  pocketing  fees  as 
attorneys  for  railroads  on  whose  interests 
they  would  have  to  legislate  as  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Of  course,  the  railroad  and 
corporation  interests  were  too  powerful  in  the 
Senate  to  permit  the  passage  of  such  an  honest 
measure. 

The  American  Horticultural  Society  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  hearty  support  of  every  horticul¬ 
turist  in  America — a  support  scarcely  less 
cordial  than  that  which  the  American  Pomo¬ 
logies!  bus  long  enjoyed.  We  learn  through 
Sec.  W.  H.  Ragan  (Groonoastle.  Indiana)  that 
the  society  offers  to  all  renewing  members, 
and  to  all  who  shall  become  members,  ft  copy 
(free  by  mail)  of  the  second  volume  of  ttie 
society’s  transactions,  A  circular  giving  all 
needed  information  will  ho  forwarded  to  all 
who  apply  to  the  secretary. 

What  a  curse  the  philanthropic  fool  who 
introduced  the  English  sparrow  into  this  coun¬ 
try  lias  inflicted  on  the  nation!  The  pugna¬ 
cious  pests  have  already  inflicted  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  losses  on  our  agricultural  in¬ 
terests,  and  their  ravages  are  likely  to  go  on 
increasing  indefinitely.  There  are  reports 
that  English  rabbits  are  also  being  imported — 
some  direct  from  England,  and  others — «  car¬ 
go — by  way  of  Australia,  where  the  nuisances 
have  been  the  very  worst  curse  that  has  afflict¬ 
ed  the  colonists.  Better  pleuro- pneumonia  or 
cholera  than  such  a  foreign  importation.  The 
Treasury  Department  says  there  is  no  law 
against  such  importations.  Well,  then,  one 
should  he  passed  at  once. 

Plausible  circulars  and  blank  forms  of  pe¬ 
tition  are  being  scattered  broadcast  hy  the 
oleo  men  wherever  “they  will  do  the  most 
good” — chiefly  iu  towns  and  cities— asking 
Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  which  have  passed  oleo  laws,  to  repeal 
them.  Tne  fellows  are  especially  busy  in 
Pennsylvania  just  now;  for  the  late  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  there  slmts  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sale  of  the  product  out,  of  the  State  alto¬ 
gether,  besides  affording  u  weighty  precedent 
in  other  States.  They  en  mostly  want  the  law  re¬ 
pealed,  therefore,  not  of  course  from  uny  solfisli 
motives,  but  purely  for  philanthropic  reasons! 
Are  they  making  any  impression  on  the  pub¬ 
lic?  Of  course  they  are.  Worse  frauds  than 
even  they  make  lots  of  money  owing  to  the 
credulity  and  gullibility  of  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

“How  best  to  fertilize  strawberries?”  is  a 
question  wo  have  been  asked  repeatedly. 
After  the  plot  or  field,  it  matters  not  which, 
has  been  thoroughly  prepared  by  plowing  (or 
spading)  and  harrowing,  sow  per  acre,  or  at 
the  same  rate  for  smaller  plots,  the  following: 
500  pounds  (or  about  10  bushels)  of  unleaehed 
ashes,  or  more  if  the  ashes  cost  less  than  20 
cents  per  bushel;  400  pounds  flue  raw  bone 
flour;  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  200 
pounds  of  kalnit.  The  kainit  contains  potash 
in  a  different  form  from  that  of  the  wood 
ashes,  1  insides  salt  and  magnesia — neither  of 
which  is  knoum  to  lie  valuable  as  a  strawberry 
fertilizer.  We  recommend  it.  merely  because 
we  fancy  it  has  beam  k helpful  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  When  sown  upon  the  prepared 
land,  this  mixture  should  be  raked  iu  if  for 
plot  culture ;  harrowed  in  if  for  Held ‘culture. 
The  fertilizer  should  lie  sown  as  early  iu  the 
spring  as  the  land  can  be  worked,  aud  the 
plants  set  immediately  afterwards.  In  case 
the  wood  ashes  cannot  lie  procured,  sulphate 
of  potash  may  be  used  instead/using  about 
one  bag,  or  2(K)  pounds  to  the  acre. 


CONCERNING-  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES. 


PARKER  EARLE. 

Nature  of  hostile  criticism:  real  provisions 
of  the.  National  Endowment  Aet\  a  preva¬ 
lent  misconception:  instruction  in  general 
learning  and  applied  science  provided  for; 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  on  a 
par  with  other  studies;  the.  Rural  charged 
with  a  common  mistake;  need  of  an  inves¬ 
tigating  commission;  discussion  to  be  based 
on  actual  facts;  the  University  of  Illinois; 
honorable  system. 

The  several  agricultural  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  established  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  Congress  in  1.862,  which  made  liberal  grants 
of  public  lands  to  the  States  for  this  purpose, 
have  in  recent  years  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  in  the  agricultural  and  semi  agricul¬ 
tural  press.  Some  of  this  criticism  has  been 
made  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  with  a  helpful 
feeling,  and  much  of  it  has  bean  given  in  a 
decidedly  hostile  spirit,  from  which  all  fair¬ 
ness  aud  regard  for  facts  as  they  exist  have 
been  carefully  eliminated.  Of  the  strictures 
of  this  latter  class  of  writers  I  wish  to  say 
little,  except  that  they  are  uniformly  based 
upon  assumed  facts,  aud  are,  in  many  eases, 
inspired  by  personal  malice,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  well-known  and  frequent  assailants, 
who  are  discharged  employes  of  these  col¬ 
leges,  or  defeated  candidates  for  positions 
therein. 

But  our  friendly  critics — I  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  trustee  of  oue  of  these,  colleges 
aud  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  facts 
surrouuding  this  discussion — have  apparently 
been  misled  by  the  many  utterly  untrue  state¬ 
ments  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
parties  aforsaid,  and  also  by  a  partial  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  the 
States,  under  which  these  iustitutions  have 
been  organized,  and  the  legal  limits  fixed  for 
their  operation.  Of  this  I  wish  now  to  speak 
briefly. 

It  is  generally  assumed  by  all  of  our  critics 
that  the  colleges  and  uuiversities  endowed  by 
the  General  Government,  and  by  many  of  tb© 
States,  were  create*  1  especially  to  teach  agri¬ 
culture  and  agricultural  science  only.  This 
is  a  grave  mistake,  and  possibly  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  criticism  which  has 
been  lavished  upon  us.  The  Act  of  Congress 
donating  public  lands  for  this  purpose  ex¬ 
pressly  says  that  the  endowment  shall  support 
in  each  Stab*  “  a  t  least  oue  college,  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies ,  aud  in¬ 
cluding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branch¬ 
es  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  mauner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribe.”  That  is  the  organic  law  under 
which  these  colleges  have  been  incorporated 
by  the  States.  Every  State  that  has  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  of  learning  upon  this  en¬ 
dowment,  or  has  given  it  to  colleges  already 
organized,  has  accepted  a  sacred  trust;  aud 
every  board  of  trustees  that  has  acted  under 
this  grant  has  been  equally  pledged  in  law  to 
carry  out  the  distinctly  expressed  intention, 
aud  liberal,  broad-minded  purpose  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  passing  this  Act,  to  create  great 
schools  of  general  learning  aud  of  applied 
science — schools  of  agriculture,  of  technology, 
aud  of  literary  culture.  It  would  be  dillicult 
to  use  language  more  specific  to  express  the 
idea  that  it  was  not  to  teach  farming  simply, 
or  agriculture  as  u  science  aud  au  art  alone, 
that  this  great  iuvestment  was  made,  but 
to  teach  as  well  all  the  sciences  relating 
to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  that  other  scientific 
studies  and  classical  learning  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  seems  that  C  'n grass  did  not 
think  it  wise  or  just,  where  so  many  interests, 
and  so  many  classes  were  iu  need  of  better 
facilities  for  education,  to  endow  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  only  with  these  superior  advan¬ 
tages.  It  used  the  people's  wealth  to  build  up 
institutions  which  should  help  all  industrial 
classes.  And  recognizing  the  fact  that  classi¬ 
cal  aud  literary  culture  is  essential  to  the 
complete,  education  of  men  and  women  every¬ 
where,  it  especially  stipulated  that  it  should 
not  be  left  out. 

Now  most  of  the  criticism  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  colleges,  has  been  made  because 
they  have  taught,  something  else  besides  funn¬ 
ing,  and  have  uot  been  able  to  attract  n  suffi¬ 
cient  proportion  of  students  to  study  agricul¬ 
ture  alune.  But  1  wish  to  say  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  tluif  if  there  is  any  college  established 
under  this  act  or  reaping  the  profits  of  this 
laud  grant,  that  is  maintaining  au  agricultur¬ 
al  college  simply,  without  giving  equal  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  mechanic  arts,  aud  which  excludes 
classical  studies,  then  that  iustitutiou  is  untrue 
to  the  purpose  of  Congress,  aud  to  its  own  ob¬ 


ligations  as  a  grantee  under  this  most  liberal 
act — quite  as  much  so  as  are  those  old  colleges 
which  accepted  the  endowment  for  their  re¬ 
spective  States  and  have  failed  to  provide 
adequate  agricultural  and  technical  courses. 
The  great  Congressional  endowment  was  not 
made  in  any  narrow  spirit  or  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  class,  but  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  create  facilities  for  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  and  to  place  the  most  practical 
and  the  most  liberal  means  of  culture  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  people. 

Did  the  Congress  of  1862  make  a  mistake? 
It  might  have  provided  for  the  building  of 
agricultural  schools  alone  in  each  State.  But 
it  did  not  do  so.  It  used  careful  language  to 
state  that  agriculture  should  be  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  this  measure,  but  that 
means  for  promoting  general  learning  should 
not  be  neglected.  Our  critics  assume  that 
agriculture  alone  was  provided  for.  If  they 
will  study  the  laws  uuder  which  we  are  act¬ 
ing,  they  will  at  once  see  what  au  unjust  mis¬ 
take  they  have  made.  Aud  when  I  speak  of 
our  critics,  I  mean  to  include  you,  my  dear 
Rural,  for  you  have  fallen  into  the  same  error 
with  all  of  them.  In  the  issue  for  Dec.  25th, 
in  au  editorial  on  "The  Hatch  Bill,”  you  speak 
of  the  ‘‘various  boards  which  control  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  public  lauds  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  agricultural  colleges.”  And  you  ex¬ 
press  the  fear,  in  substance,  that  these 
college  boards  which  have  so  badly  adminis¬ 
tered  the  great  trusts  already  committed  to 
them,  could  not  safely  be  given  control  of  the 
new  fund  proposed  for  agricultural  experi¬ 
mentation. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 


lUoman’g  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OP  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Christine  Terhune  Herrick  says  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  that  by  beautifying  the 
everyday  table,  the  housekeeper  refines  aud 
educates  her  children.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  the  best 
kept  for  company  aud  the  common  and  un¬ 
clean  made  to  serve  for  family  use  are  not 
only  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  among  elegant 
surroundings,  but  lose  respect  for  the  guard¬ 
ianship  that  does  uot  hold  consistency  as  au 
essential  in  domestic  matters. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe  says  that  little  girls 
may  fitly  play  with  toys  and  dress  dolls  aud 
chatter  iu  the  norsery  for  hours  over  some 
weighty  concern  of  the  baby  house;  but  it  is 
a  pitiful  sight  to  see  grown  women  making  all 
life  a  child’s  play.  Rise,  I  pray  you,  to  the 
true  dignity  of  a  human  being,  to  whom  petty 
feelings  and  small  vanities,  aud  servile, 
wheedling  tricks,  must  be  repuguaut  aud 
abominable. 

A  useful  gift  is  a  blotting  book,  which  may 
be  made  iu  a  variety  of  styles,  according  to 
the  ingenuity  of  its  maker.  A  very  pretty 
one  described  in  the  Dorcas  Magazine  has  the 
recipient’s  siguature  first  sketched  aud  then 
worked  iu  crewel  stitch  across  it,  uot  straight, 
but  in  slightly  sluntiug  direction.  The  signa¬ 
ture  must  be  enlarged  until  it  is  effective 
enough  to  ornament  the  cover.  Underneath 
it  put  a  flourish  such  as  a  peu  would  make. 
Thu  blotter  cover  may  be  of  velvet,  plush  or 
coarse  liuen  cloth, the  lining  should  be  of  silk  or 
satin.  Other  blotter  covers  are  made  in  book 
form  of  Coarse  browu  paper.  The  facsimile 
of  a  quill  pen,  post-office  stamp,  dated  at 
Blottville,  with  the  legend  “Absorbed 
Thoughts,”  painted  in  a  light  sketchy  manner 
on  the  cover.  Leaves  of  blotting  paper  are 
tied  iu  with  bows  of  narrow  ribbon. 

,  Mr.  Blaikie,  the  author  of  “  How  to  get 
Strong”  highly  recommends  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells  to  all  women,  especially  when  other  ex¬ 
ercise  seems  impossible.  Of  course  they  must 
be  light,  those  weighing  two  pounds  he  ad- 
rises.  Ten  minutes  use  each  day,  if  persist¬ 
ed  iu,  will  do  wonders  in  developing  the  chest, 
back,  aud  anus,  and  is  of  incalculable  use  to 
growing  girls,  who  have  a  tendency  to  bo  hol¬ 
low-chested.  Another  thing  Mr.  Blaikie  in¬ 
sists  on  is  the  face  that  a  slow,  listless,  dowd- 
liug  walk  is  of  no  earthly  use,  as  far  as  exer¬ 
cise  is  concerned.  One  must,  walk  briskly  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  it.  and  this  is  a  fact 
women  often  lose  sight  of. 

We  have  all  heard  of  nervousness,  dyspepsia 
aud  palpitations  of  the  heart  being  attributed 
(Continued  on  page  110.) 
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For  $35.00 

Wo deliver  on  trial, 
Fully  warranted, 
nil  inrtiil  parts  for 
1’.  S.  Standard 
S>TonWagon  Scale*. 
8  l.»  cover*  cost  of 
timbers  end  work . 
Larger  si*o»  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Ilhotra/rtl  btw/c  FKFK 

OSCOOD  &  CO. 

BlMilUXTON.  K.  V. 


Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  fa  a  very  prevalent  disease,  with  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptoms.  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla  gives  ready  relief  and  speedy  enre,  as  It 
purifies  the  blood  and  tones  up  the  whole  system. 

"  I  suffered  with  catarrh  15  years.  1  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  am  not  troubled  any 
with  catarrh,  and  *my  general  health  is  much 
better.”  I.  W.  Lillis,  Chicago,  HL 

“I  suffered  with  catarrh  six  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  cure,,  inhalers,  etc.,  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  without  benefit. 
I  tried  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved.”  M.  A.  Abbky,  Worcester,  Maas. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


37th  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


OF  THE 


Life  Insurance  Co., 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 
January  1,  1887. 

Premium  Receipts  in  1886 . 83,030,946.26 

Interest  Receipts  In  1886 . 1.617,992.24 

Total  Receipts  during  the  year .  4,648,938.30 

Disbursements  to  Policy-holders, 

and  for  expenses,  taxes,  &e .  3.696,332.66 

Assets  January  1,  1S87 . 31,545,930.77 

Total  Liabilities . 26. 1 96. 060.4 1 

Surplus  by  Ct.  and  Mass,  standard.  5.349,870.36 

Surplus  by  standard  of  N.  Y .  6,800.000,00 

Policies  In  force  Jan.  1,  1887 . 

63,293.  Insuring . . . 92.262,969.44 

Policies  issued  in  1886 . 

6.728,  Insuring . 13,027,993.00 

MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY,  Pres. 

J.  C.  WEBSTER,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  ENGLISH,  Secretary. 

H.  W.  St.  JOHN,  Actuary. 
GURDON  W.  RUSSELL,  M.  D..  Consulting  Physician. 
T.  J.  MUMFORD,  Manager,  165  Broadway, 
New  York. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 


Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Fitting. 
The  best  $3  Shoe  in  the  World. 

W.  It.  DOUOLAS 

$2.50  SHOE 


equals  the  $3  Shoes  adver- 
tised  bv  other  firms. 


Our 


SHOE  FOR  HOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  la  Button,  Congress  and  Lace,  all 


styles  of  toe.  Kreru  pair  warranted;  name  and  price 
stmnpAl  on  bottom  of  rich  »hoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2,000  dealer*  throughout  the  l'.  S.  II  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  name  on  postal  to 

W.  I..  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Maas.,  for  free 
Information.  Shojs  mailed,  postage  free. 


FOR  A  2  GT.  STAMP 


Will...,, J  atrial  sampleor  Williams  Harbors’  FUr  Soap. 

A  sure  cure  for  Chapped  Hands, 

Tbniisl,  a  •'Stia.lnc  8o*j>,"  It  la  unrquallml  for  the  To, In. 

For  ».lr  bj  all  lirurw'.f  4. 

THS  X.  E,  TULlAYS  CO.,  Olutsnfeory,  Conn, 

Manufacturers  for  50  years  of  "genuink 
Yankee”  and  other  celebrated  Shaving  Soaps, 


CANADA  HARD. WOOD  IM.KACHED 

ASHES! 


Cheapest  fertilizer  In  use.  Supplied  La  car  lots.  In  hulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Qualit  y  guaranteed,!  Price  and  analy¬ 
sis  sent  free.  Address.  CHAS.  -STEVENS, 

Box  437.  Sapuuee,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  830  a  week  anil  ex  ponses 
paid.  Valuable  outfit  anil  particulars 
free.  P.O.  VICKERY,  AoacsTx.  Haros 


U  ft  M  r  8TU  l)Y.  Rook  keeping.  Business  Forms 
•1  V*  IVI  U  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON’S,  Buffalo,  N  Y 


NEW 


Sample  Book  of  beautiful  cards,  14  Games, 
12  tricks  In  magic,  4.16  Album  verses.  All  tot 

a 2c.  stamp.  STAB  CARD  CO.,  Station  IS,  Ohio, 


CONSUMPTION, 

I  fi&vo  •positive  m med?  fortbo  above  disease  ;  by  Its  uao 
thousands  of  of  the  wnrst  kind  and  of  Ion*  standing 

have  been  cured.  Indeed,  so  strong  Is  n»y  faith  In  Its  efficacy 
that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  together  with  a  VAU 
UABL.K  TREATISE  on  this  disease,  to  any  sufferer.  Give  ex- 
*  P.  0.  •ddxes#*  DR«  T,  A.  SLOCUM,  m  Tearl  Si.  N.  Y 


THE  ASPINWiLL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH.  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’F’G  TO.. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


N.  C. 


Mention  this  paper. 


BECKER’S 

Patent  Wash- 
fngMachlnelm- 
proved.  The 
best,  cheapest, 
and  most  desir¬ 
able  washer 
made.  » asily 
workeYl.  and 
washes  perfect¬ 
ly  clean.  Des¬ 
criptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Price 
Lists  mailed 
BAUGHMANVYerk.  Pa. 


BONE  JIEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

30  It,,  boxes . *1.40  ,  100  It.  bags . $3X0 

60  lh.  ”  2.2*,  !  2i«>  it.  bids  .  5.50 

GRANULATED  BONE. 

30  ft.  boxes  . $1.25  pm  ft,  bags . . #2.75 

60  ft.  “  2.0<l  |  200  ft,  bbls .  5.00 

CRUSHED  OYSTER  8  H  ELI, 8. 

50  ft.  boxes . *  .75  I  21*,  !t,  bags . $2.00 

100  ft.  •'  .  1  til  |  .SO  ft.  bbls.  . . . .  8 25 

Expressly  manufactured  for  fowls  from  superior 
stock.  Pure  anti  sweet.  Sent  by  freight,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Samples.  5  cents.  Fine  ground  Ovstcr  Snells 
same  price  as  crushed.  C.  H.  Dempwolf&  <’o., 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YORK,  Pa. 


EVERY  FARMER 


Use  the  Halt aiI  ny  fttand.it  rd 

Corn  ft h viler  ih<l  l-X*L  Iron  p  ecu  .mil  #au  aa  jour  naeu- 
ing  ana  *vt nding  it  horue,  thu*  saviac  toll  tnd  teaming  to  and 
froui  Us«  Grist  Mill.  Thi*  work  can  he  dnn*  rvloy.  windy  day*, 
when  Out-door  work  fd  suspended  on  the  Ftrrn,  Tne  same  Mill 
will  rrut  com  stalks,  eaw  wood.,  run  churn  ai«d  gKod-siotis,  pump 

wan*. 


THE  BEST 
is  the 

CHEAPEST 


HIS  OWN 

MILLER 


— :v"’a  "  ,  .  **  * ‘ '  wrn  ^ueiierm.  iron 

r  reil  Mill*.  I-.K-L  fttalk  Cat  ter*.  Horse  Powers,  Jacks, 
Saw  i  S'lfiJar.i  Haying  Tool*.  L*  tin  5  of  A  nil -Friction. 

Rfc«er*lVW.  Swivel  and  Rod  Hay  UarrWs,  Harpoon  and  Grapple 
Hrr^?  If 4v  F.trkA  PqM>»rs  Floor  Hciok«  A l*o  4  full  Itne  of 
~  *ml  Pump#  f..r  Farm,  Orr,  .nn’tilxl,  Villaga 

“4,i^ay  puri<<«M.  Srud  for  fivMujue  ami 
1a u liable  wanted  in  All  utmost ynM  :«?rritorv. 

t’.  5s  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0-,  Batavia,  IIL 


Mnromber's  Hand  Planter,  for  Corn,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  bust  in  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted  send  for  circular  aud  terms. 

8.  M.  Macouiber  Jt  l'o..  MTr's,  Adams.  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  vt.  Gvn'l  Agents:  t.  C.  Stoddard.  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.:  E.  Btuv*;  M  ison,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


S25Q  WILL  BUY 


_  _  THE  BEST 

SAWMILL 


Yet  offered  for  the  money. 

*tTAA'.VD  POP  CIRCULAR. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 


UlrllMOM*.  INDIANA, 


HOMPSON’S 


SEEDER 


CLOVER 

and  CRASS 

1  Sows  Clover.  Flax,  Rad  Top.  and  all  kinds 
of  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the  acre,  as 
evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best  grain 
,  drill.  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accurate 
work.  ,  -k  Indispensable  for  sow¬ 
ing  in  windy  weather. 

Send  for  deeorip- 
X.  tire  circular,  tea- 
’>  ’uaaanUls,  Ac.,  to 

\  E.  THOMPSON 

.  .  SoJ  Of  vin/tieturer, 

■  miuiTi.  iiicH. 


A  K  *tg  i  O-spiiHUSe  H.LV3  1.IJU.  Y 

YfVdAid-ACMsvaiuxe  •  a  Q  3  eeeappu  .{ottpert 
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to  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  but  an  English 
medical  authority  goes  further,  and  gives  a 
case  of  acute  delirium  tremens  produced  by 
this  herb,  the  victim  being  a  young  girl. 

One  of  the  most  aesthetic  fabrics  for  decora¬ 
tions,  and  nrtistie  costumes,  too,  is  the 
shadow  silk,  designed  by  Miss  Dora  Wheeler. 
It  has  a  shadowy  pattern  in  subdued  hue, 
hinted  rather  than  expressed,  like  a  misty 
shadow  over  the  bolder  coloring.  A  very 
charming  balsam  pillow  of  this  fabric  was. a 
rich  red,  with  a  shadowy  design  of  hop  leaves 
in  that  indescribable  hue  formerly  called 
“London  smoke.” 


FLORA  A-FIELD. 

*  Of  all  the  innumerable  ologies  to  which  we 
women  may  devote  ourselves,  the  brightest 
and  most  pleasant,  is  the  science  of  field  and 
garden.  The  woman  who,  as  Mr.  Squeers 
says,  learns  that  “bottinney”  means  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  plants,  and  then  goes  out  and  knows 
them,  has  a  resource  against  ennui  anywhere, 
sa  ve  ju  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

And  it  is  a  science,  too,  requiring  no  very 
costly  appliances.  With  a  single  text-book 
any  intelligent  person  may  obtain  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  practical  knowledge.  Of  course  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  student  may  stop 
at  one  text-book.  Doctors  disagree  and  bot¬ 
anists  do  likewise;  if  you  take  up  any  special 
branch  of  the  science,  with  the  iutentuess  of 
an  expert,  you  must,  of  course,  have  abundant 
references. 

But  for  a  knowledge  of  orders  and  genera, 
and  for  field  botany  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  one  standard  work 
will  be  sufficient,  and  for  this  we  should  re¬ 
commend  Prof.  Asa  Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany. 
This  will  teach  you  to  analyze  the  floral 
strangers  of  field  and  forest,  and  gives  clear 
and  copious  descriptions.  Another  excellent, 
work  is  “Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the 
United  States,”  by  Prof.  Thomas  Meehan. 
This  is  illustrated  with  exquisite  colored 
plates,  while  the  letter  press,  apart  from  its 
accuracy  and  research,  is  most  charming  from 
a  literary  standpoint.  This  book  is.  of  course, 
comparati vsly  expensive. 

Taking  Prof.  Gray  as  a  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  what  happy  hours  we  may  spend 
afield!  Every  step  gives  ns  something  to  no¬ 
tice  ntid  admire.  There  is  one  point  about 
Flora’s  domain  that,  seeius  “  Caviare  to  the 
general.”  We  refer  to  botanical  names.  How 
ranch  derision  is  cast  upon  Polypodium  or 
Antburium  and  all  their  polysyllabic  compan¬ 
ions!  But  anyone  who  notices  the  way  the 
Polypodium  clings  and  spreads  will  see  why 
the  botanist  gave  it  a  name  meaning  “many 
feet,”  and  first  sight,  of  the  Antburium  will 
persuade  the  beholder  that  it  is  indeed  a 
“flower  with  a  tail,”  as  its  name  implies. 

Then,  apart  from  its  descriptiveness  we 
must  recognize  i, lie  fact  that  scientific  names 
are  the  same  in  all  languages,  whereas  popu¬ 
lar  names  differ  not  only  in  different,  coun¬ 
tries,  but.  also  in  different  localities  of  the 
same  country.  For  example,  the  name 
honeysuckle  is  applied  in  New  Jersey  to  the 
white  azalea,  and  also  to  the  Columbine, 
though  equally  inappropriate  in  either  case. 
So,  without  knowing  the  scientific  designation, 
one  may  very  often  be  at  a  loss  in  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

In  the  winter,  when  other  forms  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  life  are  dormant,  the  botanist  finds  a  fine 
field  for  investigation  among  mouses  and  lich¬ 
ens,  only,  unfortunately,  in  this  direction 
without  a  microscope.  The  “Mosses  of  North 
America,"  by  Lesquereaux  and  James,  is  an 
excellent,  text-book.  An  old  edition  of  Gray’s 
“Manual” — that  of  1852 — contains  an  excel¬ 
lent  appendix  on  mosses,  uot  found  in  later 
editions,  but  this  is  now  scarce. 

Altogether,  Madame  Flora  is  a  very  accom¬ 
odating  goddess,  and  her  kingdom  offers  the 
best  asylum  in  the  world  for  nervous  women 
seeking  some  outlet.  It  is  pastime  and  men¬ 
tal  discipline  together,  and  field  or  garden  of¬ 
fer  a  living  library  to  those  who  read  them 
knowingly. 

HELPFUL  CHILDREN. 

I  too,  like  “Patty  Carton,”  am  a  farmer’s 
daughter,  or  rather  I  was,  many  years  ago, 
for  I  am  quite  an  old  lady  now,  and  the  dear 
little  farm  is  no  longer  a  furni,  but  being  in 
the  city  “limits,”  its  beauty  of  landscape  is 
marred  by  those  dreadful  signs,  “Lots  and 
Villa  Plots  For  Bale,”  which  give  to  the  pret¬ 
tiest  bit  of  country  all  the  desolateness  without 
any  of  the  sacredness  of  a  graveyard.  I  think  as 
I  look  back  upon  it  that  my  country  life 
must  have  been  very  different  from  that  of 
most  farmers’  daughters.  1  could  break 
crockery  with  any  one  of  them  all — in  fact, 
that,  trait  of  my  childhood  1ms  cluug  to  me 
with  surprising  pertinacity,  and  if  I  have  one 
accomplishment  to-duy,  it  is  the  case  and 
grace  with  which  1  can  break  a  piece  of  china. 
Whether  it  was  that  1  was  a  costly  assistant, 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  was  seldom  called 


upon  to  perform  any  household  task.  I  may 
say  without  conceit  that  I  was  naturally  an 
industrious  child,  and  never  grumbled  at  any 
task,  even  when  it  consisted  in  weeding  the 
onion  beds,  although  that  was  the  b<1te  noir  of 
my  childhood.  The  quack  grass  was  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  its  foothold,  and  thepursloy  always 
seemed  to  me  like  some  horrid,  fat  worm. 
Whenever  I  offered  to  help  in  any  household 
duty  I  remember  that  I  was  told  that  it  was 
more  trouble  to  show  me  how  to  do  it  proper¬ 
ly  than  to  do  it  alone,  and  so  my  poor,  pa¬ 
tient,  hard-working  mother  baked  and 
churned  and  swept,  and  ironed  alone,  and 
when  she  had  worked  herself  into  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  early  grave,  she  left  behind  her  a  daugh¬ 
ter  who  could  “neither  wash  dishes  nor  sew 
up  a  seam," 

Perhaps  1  should  blush  to  confess  that  I 
could  “feed  the  swine,”  aye  and  the  rest  of  the 
stock,  and  1  could  harness  a  team  and  drive 
it  too,  as  well  as  any  rnan  on  the  place.  For 
1  had  led  a  wild,  nomad  sort  of  a  life  out  of 
school  hours,  and  when  l  followed  my  father 
and' brothers  to  the  field  they  did  not  seem  to 
find  it  a  trouble  to  teach  me,  and  so  in  my 
way  i  became  quite  a  farmer,  but  I  was  none 
the  less  unable  to  keep  my  father’s  house.  I 
learned  it  all  later,  but  through  much  tribula¬ 
tion. 

It,  is  true  kindness  to  children  to  give  to  each 
some  daily  duty,  and  insist  on  its  being 
promptly  and  thoroughly  done.  I  have  seen 
a  week  woman  go  to  the  well  for  water  in  bit¬ 
ter  cold  weathef  when  her  able-bodied  husband 
or  son  sat  by  the  fire.  It  is  truly  criminal  in 
a  woman  to  show  so  little  solf-respect.  A 
mother  should  train  her  boys  to  perform  acts 
of  gallantry.  A  boy  who  will  sit  still  and  al¬ 
low  a  woman  to  do  a  piece  of  work  that  prop¬ 
erly  comes  within  his  province,  such  as  carry¬ 
ing  wood  or  coal  or  water,  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  selfish,  boorish  man.  In  the  best 
managed  households  everyone  shares  the 
work.  Some  one  says  that  good  housekeeping 
ought  to  signify  good  generalship. 

Mothers  should  remember  that  they  owe  a 
duty  to  the  wives  and  husbands  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  and  if  they  inculcate  selfishness 
in  the  former  or  idleness  in  the  latter,  they  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  just  so  many  un¬ 
happy  homes.  I  often  wonder  how  much  of 
my  husband’s  dyspepsia  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  menus  of  our  early  married  life  were  some¬ 
thing  calculated  to  produce  that  disease  in  an 
ostrich.  Don’t  let  your  daughters  wait  to 
learn  their  housekeeping  hv  experience.  The 
air  that  some  homes  have  of  going  at  “sixes 
and  sevens”  is  a  strain  on  the  affections  that 
few  men  are  aide  to  endure.  Make  your 
children  self-helpful  and  helpful  to  others. 
Most  of  us  can  agree  with  Mr.  Mautiliui  that 
“Life  is  a  dernned  horrid  grind.”  but  it  does 
not  make  it  any  better  for  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily, for  the  mother  to  bear  all  the  burdens  alone. 
Teach  the  young  people  the  practical  meaning 
of  “Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens.” 

MRS.  TIMOTHY  HAYSEED. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER.— NO.  1 

MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 

Fifty  years  ago !  How  long  it  seems,  to  look 
back  through  Time's  Corridor,  aud  yet  the 
years  have  flown  quickly,  aud  were  it  not  for 
the  grey  hairs  that  cluster  arflund  ray  tem¬ 
ples,  and  the  merry  voices  of  my  grandchil¬ 
dren  it  would  not  seeni  so  loug  a  time  since  I 
set  up  my  household  goods  in  a  low-roofed, 
old-fashioned  farmhouse.  I  had,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  been  engaged  as  u  common 
sc  ool  teacher,  and  t.o  say  that  I  was  heartily 
tired  of  the  occupation,  would  but  slightly 
describe  my  feoliugs  upon  the  subject.  Then 
I  was  employed  as  instructress  iu  a  higher 
school,  and  I,  in  two  years,  became  tired  of 
that,  uud  so  as  a  distraction  from  the  business, 
I  married,  nnd  went  to  housekeeping.  There 
was  one  thing  that  was  of  great  use  to  me 
although  at  the  time,  I  did  not  realize  that  I 
w  as  gathering  knowledge,  as  well  as  imparting 
it.  It,  was  in  the  long  ago,  the  custom  for  the 
school  teacher  to  board  around  the  district, 
so  many  days  board  for  each,  scholar.  Some¬ 
times  I  had  very  pleasant  quarters,  and  my 
bill  of  fare  was  unexceptionable,  while  in 
other  homes,  army  fare  would  have  been  far 
preferable  to  the  eatables  that  were  set  before 
me,  but  1  lived  through  it,  and  came  forth 
much  wiser  than  when  I  entered  the  ranks. 
1  saw  how  very  differently  homes  were  regu¬ 
lated,  and  noted  the  different  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  work,  and  wtlmt  one  wife  and  mother 
made  a  heavy  burden,  another  would  regard 
as  no  task;  I  learned  different  styles  of  cook¬ 
ery,  and  garnered  iu  my  memory  those  which 
were  best  and  most  desirable.  I  saw  how 
some  women  groaned  over  the  washing  day, 
while  others  made  merry  over  the  same  labor. 
That  was  before  washing  machines  and  fluids 
came  iu  fashion,  and  wringers  were  not  invent¬ 
ed, 1  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  notice 
and  compare  all  the  various  methods, in  every 


department  of  housework,  aud  I  saw  very  soon 
that  order  was  the  indispensable  law  of  every 
well  regulated  home.  Consequently,  the  first 
thing  I  did  in  my  new  vocation  was  to  have 
order  fully  established  in  my  domain,  aud  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  never  regretted  it. 
“A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  iu  its 
place.”  I  made  a  thorough  clearing  of  my 
new  home,  the  first  business  of  my  house¬ 
keeping,  I  washed,  scoured,  and  scrubbed, 

]  min  ted,  papered  nnd  white- washed,  till  1 
was  fully  content  with  the  neatness  of  my 
home.  Then  I  began  to  ornament  on  a  small 
scale,  for  that  was  before  bric-a-brac  and 
fancy  wall  ornaments  had  been  introduced 
into  the  adornments  of  every  home.  Any¬ 
way  my  house  was  neat  and  sweet,  aud  1  was 
satisfied.  I  had  been  into  every  lobby  and 
closet,  and  was  sure  there  was  not  a  speck  ot 
dirt  to  be  found  anywhere.  I  then  took  the 
yards  in  hand,  and  transplanted  flower  roots 
and  roses.snowballs  and  syringas.aud  had  just 
got  my  big  jobs  of  regulating  completed,  when 
an  old  friend  and  neighbor  that,  had  lived  in  my 
old  home  village, called  to  see  me.  Oh !  how  glad 
aud  proud  I  was  to  welcome  him  to  my  neat 
home!  Ho,  too,  enjoyed  the  visit,  and  I  ran 
down  cellar  to  draw  a  pitcher  of  my  home¬ 
brewed  beer,  to  give  him  a  treat.  I  turned 
the  beer  all  foam  and  sparkling  into  a  turn, 
bier  aud  handrel  it  to  him.  He  took  it  smiling 
nnd  said  with  a  laugh.  “My  little  woman,  you 
are  looking  very  neat  and  nice  but  there  is 
one  place  in  your  domaiu  that  is  uot  clean.” 

I  nearly  dropped  my  pitcher  in  astonishment. 
“Where  is  it?”  1  gasped  out  at  last. 

“Your  cellar  is  not  sweet.  When  you 
opeued  the  door  a  very  strong  perfume  filled 
this  room;  a  decided  moldy  smell,” 

“Oh,  it  has  been  swept  all  over,  there  is  uot 
a  cobweb  to  be  seen  anywhere,”  I  said,  exult- 
ingly. 

“Yes,  but  it  needs  ventilation,  aud  disinfec¬ 
tants  iu  it.  Very  likely  it  has  laid  foul  for 
months,  and  gathered  dampness.  You  must 
let  the  sunshine  into  it  and  fresh  air;  take  out 
the  windows  and  sprinkle  copperas  water,  or 
lime,  all  around  the  bottom  and  sides,  that 
will  purify  it.” 

I  looked  and  felt  quite  mortified  at  the 

thought. 

“Never  mind,”  he  laughingly  said.  “You 
waut  to  begin  right.  A  damp,  foul  cellar  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  have 
the  sunshine  of  your  new  home  clouded  by 
having  a  fever  enter  its  walls,  when  you 
might  have  prevented  it  if  you  had  purified 
your  cellar  this  spring.  Another  thing,  that 
siuk  drain  will,  as  the  weather  grows  warm, 
gather  a  fungus  that  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
You  ought  every  week  to  t.uru  your  boiling 
suds  on  the  sides  and  scrub  it  off  with  an  old 
broom,  and  scatter  some  sunflower  seeds 
around  it  to  drawoff  all  malarial  odors  that 
rise.  The  leaves  of  the  stalks  will  grow  very 
large  and  absorb  all  the  dampness,  and  is  a 
great  preventive  of  sickness.”  I  took  his 
advice  and  followed  it,  and  have  found  that 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure.” 

COMPANIONSHIP  HEALTHFUL. 

M.  G. 

There  is  a  wise,  old  German  saying  that 
“Only  a  god  or  a  brute  can  dwell  in  solitude.” 
Men  and  women  need  congenial  companion¬ 
ship,  both  for  the  sake  iff  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.  Just  as  your  lungs,  after  using  up  all 
the  oxygen  in  a  close  room,  need  to  be  filled 
with  fresh,  out-of-door  air,  so  your  mind  needs 
contact  with  other  minds  to  get  new  ideas. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  mental  as  well  as 
physical  hunger.  Herders  on  the  large  cattle 
ranches  of  the  West  frequently  become  mad 
from  the  isolation  they  are  forced  to  endure. 
Women  on  lonely  farms  and  in  small  villages* 
grow  morbid  and  mildly  Insane,  aud  people 
do  not  guess  that  the  cause  is  want  of  com¬ 
panionship. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  woman’s  work  at 
home  is  always  more  trying  than  that  of  her 
husband,  who  goes  to  his  office,  sees  new  faces, 
and  has  the  friction  that  is  produced  by  meet¬ 
ing  other  people.  Even  the  farmer  has  more 
intercourse  with  his  neighbors  at  the  market 
or  at  the  village  grocery,  than  his  wife,  who 
may  not  see  anyone  outside  of  her  own  family 
for  weeks. 

It  is  u  great  mistake  for  young  married  peo¬ 
ple  to  isolate  themselves.  Even  if  their  tastes 
lead  them  to  a  quiet  life,  they  should  make  it 
a  point  to  cultivate  a  few  agreeable  friends. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Nothing  gives  such  dignity  nnd  grace  and 
force  to  one’s  whole  being  as  the  pervasive 
presence  of  a  steadfast  purpose . 

The  men  that,  fail  in  life,  as  a  rule,  fail  uot 
so  much  because  of  a  luck  of  natural  ability  as 
from  a  lack  of  any  distinct  and  steady  aim. . . 

The  lessons  of  the  past  are  to  be  remembered 
— as  lessons.  The  attainments  of  the  past  are 


to  he  forgotten — as  attainments.  If  we  were 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past,  we  could 
make  no  progress,  even  if  we  wanted  to.  If 
we  were  to  dwell  upon  the  attainments  of  the 
past,  we  should  not  want  to  make  any  pro¬ 
gress  . . .  . .  . . 

Progress  is  a  duty;  and,  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  that  duty,  there  must  be  wise  remember¬ 
ing  and  wise  forgetting,  all  along  our  course 
in  life .  . . 

Failure  is  the  next  best  thing  to  success;  it 
may  even  bo  a  better  thing  than  success.  To 
say  that  one  has  failed,  is  to  say  that  he  has 
striven;  and  to  say  that  he  has  striven,  is  to 
sav  that  bo  has  acquired  strength  in  the  striv¬ 
ing . . . 

Hf.  who  does  well  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  helps 
deserves  more  credit  than  he  who  lacks  in  spite 
of  helps  which  he  had . 


Domestic  Ceoitoiraj 

CONDUCTED  by  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Truth,  candor ,  love — essentials  to  home 
happiness. 

THOUGHTS. 

Extravagant  speech  is  but  a  form  of  slang, 
and  to  our  mind  it  is  just  as  objectionable. 

Are  our  young  girls  more  modest  and  bet¬ 
ter  bred  than  were  the  girls  of  30  years  ago? 

If  you  would  have  healthy  children,  do  not 
permit  them  to  eat  between  meals. 

It  is  time  to  start  pansies.  Plant  the  seed 
in  good-sized  pots,  having  plenty  of  drainage 
in  the  bottom,  and  keep  in  a  sunny  window. 
While  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry, 
it  should  not  be  kept  so  wet  that  a  green  mold 
forms  on  the  surface,  or  the  young  seed  lings 
will  “damp  off.”  Transplant  singly  into 
thumb-pots  as  soon  as  the  second  leaves  deve¬ 
lop.  Let  them  receive  all  the  suu  and  light 
possible,  aud  don’t  lot  their  growth  be  checked 
by  lettiug  the  soil  dry  out.  The  pots  are  so 
small  that  they  will  require  frequent  water¬ 
ing.  The  middle  of  May  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York  they  can  go  iuto  the  open  ground. 
Select  a  rich,  moist  soil  for  the  bed,  and  if 
you  want  pansies  aud  uot  “Johnny-jumpers,” 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  frequently — it  should 
always  l)e  moist — and  souk  tlio  bed  once  a 
fortnight  with  weak  manure  water.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writer’s  notion,  there  is  nothing 
prettier  than  pansies  for  dinner  table  decora¬ 
tion. 

»»« - - 

THREE  BILLS  OF  FARE. 


DINNER. 

Puree  split  peas,  boiled  leg  of  mutton, 
caper  sauce,  turnips,  curried  rice,  oyster  plant 
fritters,  peach  short  cake. 

breakfast. 

Broiled  salt  mackerel,  stewed  potatoes, 
Graham  rolls,  rice  griddle  cakes. 

LUNCHEON. 

Swiss  turnovers,  fried  homiuy,  stewed 
fruit,  cocoa  and  toast. 

We  begin  our  bills-of-fare  with  the  dinner, 
because  its  viands  arc  intended  to  help  out  the 
other  meals.  One  cup  of  split,  peas  soaked 
over-night,  in  cold  water,  uud  put  on  in  the 
morning  with  two  quarts  of  water,  the  usual 
soup  vegetables,  and  a  Imjuo  of  any  kind  must 
1m?  boiled  for  four  hours,  nnd  mashed  through 
a  sieve;  if  it  Ls  then  returned  to  the  tire  with  a 
few  slices  of  bologna  sausage,  and  simmered 
for  another  half  hour  the  soup  will  be  much 
improved.  The  seasonings  are  salt  aud 
pepper. 

A  leg  of  mutton  will  look  cleaner  and  less 
sodden  if  If.  is  boiled  in  a  piece  of  tarlatan 
basted  about  it  tightly.  It  should  tie  put  on  iu 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  a  little  salt  added  at 
the  first  boil,  skimmed  carefully,  and  then 
placed  where  it  will  just  simmer.  Allow  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  for  each  pound.  The  liquor  will 
make  an  excellent  soup  for  the  next  day  with 
rico  or  tomatoes  or  both.  Scrape  the  oyster 
plant  and  t  hrow  into  cold  water  containing  a 
little  vinegar.  Boil  until  tender  iu  salted 
water,  drain,  mash,  add  one  beaten  egg,  salt, 
three  spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream,  and  flour, 
(through  which  u  little  sou-foam  has  been 
sifted),  sufficient  to  make  a  batter.  Drop  iu 
small  spoonfuls  in  boiling  fat,  uud  fry  a  light 
brown. 

Make  a  shortcake  from  one.  quart  of  flour, 
iuto  which  rub  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
and  one  of  lard,  add  the  beaten  yelks  of  two 
eggs,  one  cup  and  a  quarter  of  buttermilk, 
into  which  has  been  stirred  a  scant  half -spoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  and  a  little  salt.  Roll  out  quickly 
iuto  two  sheets,  the  lower  loses  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  lay  on  the  pouches  drained  from 
the  juice,  put  on  the  top  crust,  and  bake  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  Cut  into  squares  anil 
eat  with  cream  and  sugar.  The  peaches 
should  Ik?  emptied  from  the  can  iuto  a  sieve 


for  an  hour  before  they  are  used  in  order  that 
they  may  be  as  dry  as  possible. 

Soak  the  mackerel  over  night,  in  hike  warm 
water;  in  the  morning  put  over  the  fire  in 
cold  water,  and  when  done,  which  will  be  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  lay  upon  a  hot 
dish  while  you  make  the  sauce.  Into  n  small 
cup  of  boiling  milk  stir  a  teaspoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch  wet  with  a  litfle  water;  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  pepper  and  chopped  pars¬ 
ley.  Pour  this  sauce  very  slowly  over  a 
well-beaten  egg  and  turn  it  over  the  fish. 

In  making  the  curried  rice  for  yesterday’s 
dinner  you  febould  have  laid  aside  a  cupful  of 
the  rice  before  the  curry  was  added,  mash  this 
very  smoothly  with  oue  beaten  egg,  a  little 
salt  and  a  cupful  of  milk,  added  by  degrees; 
add  flour,  through  which  seafoam  has  been 
sifted  in  the  proportions  of  a  tea-spoonful  to  a 
pint,  until  you  have  a  rather  thin  batter.  Fry 
a  light-brown,  using  very  little  fat. 

If  you  have  carved  your  mutton  neatly, 
and  your  family  is  not  too  large,  you  can 
have  a  second  dinner  from  it  and  still  have 
enough  left  for  the  Swiss  turnovers  for  lunch¬ 
eon.  A  large  cupful  of  minced  mutton  will 
be  enough.  Put  half  a  cupful  of  the  mutton 
broth  into  a  saucepan;  stir  in  a  spoonful  of 
butter  cut  in  bits  and  rolled  in  flour.  Season 
it  with  i tapper  aud  salt  aud  a  spoonful  of  either 
tomato  or  mushroom  catsup.  Pour  this  over 
a  beaten  egg,  return  it  to  the  saucepan,  add 
the  mince,  and  stir  until  very  hot.  Keep  it 
hot  over  hot  water  while  you  make  a  batter 
of  oue  eup  of  flour,  two  eggs,  a  httlu  salt,  a 
pinch  of  soda  dissolved  iu  vinegar,  ami  about 
two  cups  of  milk — enough  for  a  thin  batter. 
Put  a  spoonful  of  fnt  into  the  frying-pan,  when 
very  hot  shake  it  evenly  over  the  bottom,  and 
turn  in  a  half  cupful  of  batter  and  fry  quickly; 
cover  with  the  mince;  fold  up  like  an  omelet, 
ami  lay  upon  a  hot  dish  in  the  open  oven  to 
keep  warm  while  you  fry  the  rest.  This  is  a 
delicious  and  hearty  lunch  or  supper  dish. 

PALMETTO. 


ONE  WINTER. 

ANNE  THRIFTY.—  NO.  VIII. 

The  Saturday  when  we  were  to  go  to  the 
works  to  see  the  big  wheel  cast,  proved  a  cold, 
raw  day,  with  a  cheerless,  gray  sky.  The  out¬ 
door  air  was  so  bleak  that  the  children  pre¬ 
ferred  to  stay  in  the  bouse,  but  they  acted 
like  little  caged  animals.  They  turned  the 
chairs  down  in  line,  to  make  a  railroad  train, 
placed  the  big  rocking-chair  upright  for  the 
engine,  suspended  the  dish -pan  from  it  for  a 
bell,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  times  it 
rang  under  blows  from  the  potato  masher,  the 
train  seemed  continually  pulling  out  from  a 
succession  of  imaginary  depots, 

I  rescued  the  dish-pan  from  such  violent 
usage  and  the  “engineer”  substituted  au  old 
rusty  milk-pan,  long  past  its  days  of  useful¬ 
ness,  and  without  delay  pulled  out  of  another 
invisible  depot  with  his  train. 

As  I  arranged  the  dishes  in  the  safe,  Bertie 
caught  sight  ol'  the  tin  box  containing  what 
remained  of  the  fruit  cake,  aud  began  to 
beg  for  a  piece.  There  was  only  enough  left 
to  put  on  the  table  once  more,  and  I  told  him 
he  must  wait  until  supper  time  for  his  share, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  so  easily,  “Please 
give  me  a  piece,  C’ousiu  Atiue,  just  a  little 
piece,”  be  teased.  “No,  Bertie,  1  want  to  save 
it  all  for  supper.”  “Just  a  HIHc  piece,  Cousin 
Annie,”  and  the  little  mischief  kept  up  his 
begging  for  half  an  hour,  in  spite  of  my  re¬ 
monstrances  and  commands,  hut  with  a 
roguish  look  in  his  eyes  tnat  showed  he  did 
not  expect  the  cake,  but  enjoyed  teasing  for 
it. 

Uuclehad  said  to  me:  “You  must  not  let 
the  boys  tease  you  for  things  they  can't  have. 
Ix't  them  see  t  hat  no  means  no,  or  you  will 
have  endless  trouble  with  them;”  but  until 
now  I  had  had  no  occasion  to  use  his  advice, 
and  now  my  no  seemed  of  no  avail.  “Bertie,” 
I  scolded,  getting  all  out  of  patience,  "don't 
ask  me  again  for  that  cake — you  can't  have 
any."  “Just  a  crumb,  Cousiu  Anne,”  begged 
the  irrepressible  youngster,  und  seeing  my  ad¬ 
vantage  1  said:  “If  1  give  you  a  crumb  will 
you  promise  not  to  beg  for  any  more?'  “V es, 
I  promise”  he  answered  readily,  and  when  I 
handed  him  the  cake  box  he  took  a  minute 
crumb  with  uu  air  of  triumph  that  was 
ludicrously  out  of  proportion  with  the  piece  of 
cake. 

He  returned  contentedly  to  his  play  with 
Snmmie  who  had  not  uttered  a  word  while 
Bertie  had  assailed  me  with  his  entreaties. 


PijSwUaucouu 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  save  her  Castoria 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  distorts, 
Whou  she  became  Miss,  she  dung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


THE  RURAL  fNEW-YQRKER. 


Both  the  boys  could  be  depended  on  when¬ 
ever  they  gave  a  promise,  and  Bertie  did  not 
mention  the  cake  again  all  day. 

After  dinner  I  brought  out  the  mending  and 
darning.  There  were  some  big  holes  in  the 
boys’  flannels,  and  I  said  there  was  more 
mending  than  1  could  do  before  we  must  start 
for  the  Works,  whereupon  both  boys  began  to 
beg  that  they  might  help  me,  so  1  selected  a 
pair  of  Undo  John’s  socks  with  medium-sized 
holes  iu  each  sock  and  gave  them  to  the  boys 
to  mend.  They  followed  my  directions  care¬ 
fully,  and  made  really  creditable  work,  weav¬ 
ing  the  yarn  in  and  out/,  and  taking  great  care 
to  go  over  and  under  each  alternate  thread. 

1  cannot  say  that  their  work  saved  much  time 
for  me,  but  it  kept  them  contentedly  em¬ 
ployed. 

At  half-past  three  we  put  on  our  wraps, 
looked  to  the  safety  of  the  fires,  locked 
up  the  house  and  started  to  the 
Works.  We  found  Unde  watching  for 
us  at  the  great  entrance  gate,  and  he  took  us 
into  the  store  room  while  he  put  things  in  or¬ 
der  for  Saturday  night.  When  he  was 
through  the  shadows  had  begun  to  gather,  and 
as  wo  entered  the  large  room  where  the  cast¬ 
ing  was  to  be  done,  the  glow  from  the  furnace 
lighted  only  one  end  of  the  lofty  aj>artment. 
The  earth  served  for  a  floor  here,  aud  all 
about  were  buried  “flasks.”  The  flasks,  uncle 
explained,  are  boxes  of  wood  or  iron  contain¬ 
ing  the  molds  that  are  to  be  filled  with  molten 
iron  from  the  furnace. 

The  men  were  moving  about  getting  the 
great  kettle  in  place  on  a  large  crane,  that 
was  to  swing  around  from  the  furnace  to  the 
flask  containing  the  mold  of  the  great  wheel. 
At  last,  all  being  ready,  the  word  was  given 
and  the  ball  of  clay  was  removed  from  the 
opening  in  theoupalo,  as  uncle  called  the  furn¬ 
ace,  and  the  metal  at  white  heat  streamed 
into  the  kettle.  As  the  air  reached  the  in¬ 
tensely  heated  metal,  myriads  of  beautiful 
scintillating  drops  of  iron  flew  iu  a  shower 
above  the  stream.  Several  ladies  bad  joined 
our  group,  and  we  all  instinctively  drew 
nearer,  charmed  with  the  strange  fireworks, 
but  uncle  warned  us  that  to  be  touched  with 
oue  of  those  drops  would  tie  very  painful,  and 
guided  us  to  a  respectful  distance  from  them. 
As  the  white-hot  iron  flowed  from  the  cupalo 
it  gave  out  a  glow  that  lighted  the  room  as 
with  an  electric  burner. 

Swinging  the  kettle  around  to  the  buried 
flask  containing  the  mold  of  the  wheel,  two 
men  poured  the  metal  into  it  and  as  it  stream¬ 
ed  from  the  kettle  the  great  drops  again  flew 
high  into  the  air  in  every  direction,  suapping 
like  bursting  fireworks.  They  came  in  such  a 
shower  that  we  ran  hastily  back  still  further 
from  the  scorching  rain.  Smaller  kettles  of 
the  white-hot  iron  were  being  carried  to  the 
flasks  throughout  the  room,  and  after  they 
were  tilled  the  most  wierd-looking  flames 
played  over  them  consuming  an  invisible  gas 
as  it  escaped,  their  blue,  green,  yellow  and 
red  flames  darted  about  in  au  uncanny  way 
with  no  visible  fuel  to  feed  them. 

In  answer  to  our  questions  uncle  said,  “The 
wheel  is  about  IS  feet  in  diameter  and  it  will 
take  about  11), 000  pounds  of  iron  to  fill  the 
mold.  The  flusk  is  filled  with  a  peculiar 
yellowish  sand  called  molder’s  sand;  it  is 
about  half  day  and  very  flue:  it  will  retain 
any  shape  given  it.  The  mold  for  the  wheel  is 
made  of  this,  firmly  pounded  into  the  flask. 

All  pieces  that  are  to  be  hollow  are  made 
so  by  haviug  cores  suspended  by  fine  wires. 
These  cores  are  made  of  moulder’s  sand  and 
Hour,  aud  are  baked  like  bread,  in  a  slow  oveu 
before  they  are  needed.” 

As  the  kettle  swung  around  again,  one  of 
the  ladies  asked  uncle  how  much  it  held,  and 
he  told  her  about  4,0(Hi  pounds.  “It  is  very 
quick  work,”  he  added,  “to  fill  the  flasks  after 
everything  is  ready.  While  we  are  watching 
they  will  till  about  50  small  ones  and  this 
large  one,  aud  then  everybody  will  leave  as 
quickly  us  he  can,  for  the  burning  cores  till 
the  place  with  such  villa  units  gases  it  is  chok¬ 
ing  business  to  slay.” 

Already  we  began  to  cough,  from  the  effects 
of  these  gases,  and  as  the  last  shower  of 
glowing  spheres  fell  to  the  ground  aud  be¬ 
came  dark  spots  of  iron,  we  hurried  away, 
after  a  last  look  at  the  dancing  flames  that 
still  ulayed  over  some  of  the  flasks. 

“Don’t  the  men  get  burned,  papa.'”  Sammie 
asked.  “Yes,  sometimes;  when  there  is  too 
much  water  mixed  with  the  sand  the  hot  iron 
seems  to  become  enraged  ami  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  is  filled  with  the  dangerous  sparks,  the 
men  who  can  do  so  fly  without  ceremony, 
their  only  idea  being  to  get.  their  bodies  out 
of  reach  of  that  fiery  rain.” 

“How  long  will  it.  take  the  wheel  to  cool?”  1 
asked.  “It,  will  tie  taken  out  some  time  to¬ 
morrow,  but  if  the  same  quantity  of  iron  was 
cast  iu  a  solid  piece  it  would  tie  much  longer 
iu  cooling,”  heauswered.  “These  works  have 
an  immense  business  and  send  their  machinery 
all  over  the  Union  and  into  foreign  countries; 
they  made  a  shipment  last  week  to  Sout 


America,  and  will  send  another  to  Australia 
next  week.” 

Reachiug  home,  we  found  the  postman  had 
tucked  several  letters  under  the  door  while  we 
were  away,  and  patting  mine  into  my  pocket 
to  read  later,  I  made  some  hot  apple  sauce  for 
supper  while  Uncle  John  read  his  aloud.  We 
sat  down  to  a  supper  of  corn  bread,  applesauce, 
cold  beans  and  the  last  of  the  Christmas  fruit 
cake.  Certainly  the  finest  and  richest  cake 
could  not  have  given  us  more  enjoyment  than 
did  that  simply-made  dried  apple  cake.  And 
the  boys,  at  least,  were  sorry  to  see  the  last 
piece  disappear. 


MONOTONY  OF  WOMAN’S  WORK. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  many  Charity  Sweethearts  who  tell  me 
that  they  too  experience  the  trials  to  which 
that  youug  girl  was  subjected  reminds  me  of 
a  late  discussion  among  us  on  the  monotony  of 
woman’s  work.  The  Professor  (a  guest)  stated 
that  he  always  pitied  women:  for  their  lives, 
if  they  were  domestic  in  their  habits,  were 
very  monotonous.  It  was  the  same  everyday 
work  of  three  meals  a  day,  and  the  men  were 
sure  to  have  their  work  varied  by  outside  in¬ 
fluences  and  file  distraction  of  business.  To 
this  some  callow  young  farmers  objected  and 
said  that  their  work  was  no  more  varied.  I 
quoted  the  Rural  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  as  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  women  in  country 
homes  become  insane.  But  this  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  fact,  I  must  “be  mistaken'’;  and 
other  comments  led  me  on  to  say  that  1  did 
not  see  any  reason  in  this  enlightened  age  for 
any  such  disease  to  affect  women  on  account 
of  their  position.  True  it  is  that  the  summer 
days  are  often  wearisome,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  worry  aud  work  there  is  hardly  time 
to  breathe  a  breath  of  God's  pure  air,  to  see 
the  flowers,  much  less  to  gather  them  as  some 
one  suggested.  But  the  summer  is  noc  the 
worst  of  this  living,  for  when  there  is  plenty 
of  work  there  is  not  much  time  for  loneliness; 
and,  besides,  there  is  generally  some  distrac¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  only  the  Sunday  School  picnic  or 
now  and  then  a  trip  to  the  market  town.  But  iu 
winter,  when  the  birds  and  dowel's  are  gone ; 
when  money  is  scarce  aud  books  are  few; 
when  the  little  round  of  daily  duties  is  unvar¬ 
ied — that  time  is  the  worst. 

“Oh!  but  she  will  have  her  husband  in  the 
house;  he  will  be  company  for  her  then!” 
I  could  but  look  at  the  youths  who  interrupted 
me  aud  mentally  wondered  if  they  would  be 
like  other  men  whose  wives  seldom  see  their 
faces  except  in  glimpses  from  behind  a  news¬ 
paper  when  away  from  the  table.  Not  that  I 
object  to  this, better  there  than  m  the  corner 
grocery,  but  for  company!  My  suffering  sis¬ 
ters,  do  you  not  know  some  cases  not  far  from 
your  own  door,  where  if  you  ask  a  question, 
the  newspaper  is  put  down  with  an  air  of  re¬ 
signed  reluctance  or  your  answer  comes  curt 
aud  terse  from  behind  It,  till  you  learn  to 
Stand  in  awe  of  that  newspaper  as  first  in  your 
hero’s  heart?  And  if  by  and  bye,  his  eyes  get 
dim,  anil  he  wearies  as  years  go  by  for  a  little 
of  the  converse  you  once  longed  for,  he  has 
taught  you  so  well  that  you  do  not  think  of 
coming  in  at  the  breach.  Your  children  have 
grown  up  and  become  your  companions,  or 
you  are  taken  up  with  that  little  round  of 
duties,  or  insane. 

Men  in  the  country  seldom  think  of  taking 
out  their  wives  for  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  to 
enjoy  the  scenery,  seldom  suggest  in  those 
early  years  that  the  social  life  shall  be  kept 
up,  and  recreation  lie  a  part  of  duty.  Aud 
how  many  women  suffer  from  this  isolation, 
and  die  and  make  no  sign,  God  only  knows. 

“You  think  then  that  farm  life  is  degrad¬ 
ing'”  said  the  Student.  “.Vo,”  1  answered, 
“  .Vo,  but  I  think  that  even  iu  family  life, 
our  men  and  women  do  not  live  up  to  what 
they  might,  to  elevate  it  to  its  highest  aiuis. 
I  do  not  blame  a  man  for  reading  all  he  has 
time  for  of  the  politics  of  his  country  and  the 
important  news  of  the  day,  but  I  know  those 
who  read  their  paper  from  beginning  to  end, 
advertisements  included,  aud  iu  doing  so  the 
house  must  Ih>  kept  silent  so  as  not  to  disturb 
papa,  and  the  wife  must  bo  dumb  or  receive  a 
withering  frown.  It  is  not  enough  then,  as 
you  say,  that  she  has  him;  they  should  work 
together  to  improve  and  brighten  the  social 
elements  around  them,  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  and  to  bring  together 
people  aud  privileges  that  will  make  them¬ 
selves  and  Their  neighbors  the  better.  The 
weekly  meeting  at  the  church,  when  they 
solemnly  congregate,  is  not  enough  to  break 
the  monotony,  aud  Thanksgiving  and  Fourth 
of  July  and  Christmas  are  hardly  sufficient 
holidays;  ami  if  this  social  element  could  be 
developed  in  the  farm  life,  it  would  add  much 
to  its  perfectness  aud  attractiveness.  Young 
women  would  not  shrink  from  linking  their 
jives  with  &fcinnt,r',s,us  is  now  often  the  case, 
but  would  carry  with  them  the  feeling  which 
makes  homes  “cheerie  for  her  suke. 
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Our  door  yards  brighter  blooming, 

And  all  around  the  social  air 
Is  sweeter  for  her  coming.” 

Here  the  talk  drifted  to  the  different  ways 
in  which  women  are  held  in  respect,  and  one 
little  girl,  with  crude  ideas  but  an  observing 
mind,  said  that  the  reason  some  men  were  so 
different  to  others  was  the  way  in  which  they 
spoke  of,  and  to  women.  At  which  the  cal¬ 
low  youths  asked  if  that  was  an  insinuation, 
and  she  gently  warned  them  not  to  put  on  the 
“  cap"  nnless  it  was  a  good  fit.  The  Cynic 
suggested  that  “every  woman  should  have  a 
string  of  treads  and  a  rattle;”  but  no  one  no¬ 
ticed  the  remark  except,  that  afterward  the 
Mentor  said  that  “  the  higher  the  estimate  in 
which  the  gentler  sex  were  held  meant  the 
further  remove  from  the  savage,”  at  which  the 
Sportsman  savagely  remarked  that  he  would 
rather  have  a  gun  than  a  girl  any  day,  and 
thus  broke  up  the  discussion. 

TABLE  SCARF. 

I  saw  a  very  elegant  table  scarf  the  other 
day, that  I  thought  might  be  very  inexpen¬ 
sively  imitated,  it  wasof  the  fashionable  shade 
of  yellow  plush  called  “pumpkin  yellow;”  the 
ends  were  finished  with  a  row  of  deep  antique 
lace,  above  which  was  a  handsome  decoration 
of  pansies  appliqued  with  embroidered  leaves, 
arranged  in  single  file.  This  might  be  made 
from  the  cottou-plush,  which,  with  proper 
core,  will  look  fresh  quite  as  long  as  its  more 
aristocratic  namesake.  The  pansies  might  be 
selected  from  a  bit  of  cretonne,  aud  button¬ 
hole  stitched  on  with  silk  of  a  suitable  color. 
Antique  lace  for  edging  may  be  had  for  as 
low  as  15  cents  a  yard.  elsie. 
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The  Great  Popularity 

Of  Ayer’s  Dills  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  have  found  them 
the  very  best  remedy  that  could  he 
procured  for  Biliousness,  Constipation, 
Headache,  and  various  other  complaints 
of  the 

Stomach  and  Bowels. 

“  For  Sick  Headache,  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach,* Ayer’s 
Pills  are  the  most  reliable  remedy.”  — 
S.  C.  Bradburn,  Worthington,  Mass. 

“Half  a  box  of  Ayer’s  Tills  restored 
my  appetite.”—  C.  6.  Clark,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

“  Four  boxes  of  Ayer's  Pills  cured  me 
of  Liver  Complaint." —  E.  L.  Fulton, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


We  wilt  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results’  from  eiirht  weeks'  triul  of  Sheridan's 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Semi  your  name  and 
post-office  for  particulars.  1.  8.  JOHNSON  JS  CO., 
?2  CUSTOM  HOCSK  STKK.RT.  BOSTON,  MASS 


EMBROIDERY  SILK 

Factory  Unit-*  it  half  ooo  ounce  in  & 

box— all*«xxl  Silk  and  good  eol.ee  Sr-t  hy 
mail  on  rccciytor  10  rents.  loO  Craty  Stit:h« 
in  raeh  (Mtckxxv-  Son.i  Pastil  ti.»cc  Stamps 
to  Till  Kit  tlM'UU  *  tRM.ST1ltl.Vt;  SPOOL 
SILK  t'tl.,(ESI  Market  Slrr.-I,  Philadelphia.  1*1. 
or  US)  Broad*  4.  X  w  York 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

An-  the  Fiseat  In  Tone,  Style,  PituaP.  and  prieral 
male  op  of  any  good*  made.  Uuaniuteod  Cor  6  years. 
Send  tor  Catalogue,  testimonials  uml  brats,  true,  to. 
Weaver  Oruuu  and  l’lntni  Co., 
UiMKary,  York, 


CEDAR  CHESTS 

KEEP  MOTHS. OUST.  AND  DAMP 
FROM  CLOTHING.  A5KFOR  CIRCU  L  AR 
TERRY  SHOW  CASE  CO. 

MAC  HVttLC.TChh 


tec  Sales, 


reduce  our  stock  of  music  we 
will  send  by  mall,  post  pal' 1,60  pieces 
full  sheet  music  size, Including  songs, 
marches,  waits,  quadrilles  (with  enlist,  etc.,  h\  Mendels 
snhn,  (■  i-e-thoven.  Mozart,  etc  .  for  -tic.  Money  refund 
<hI  If  not  satisfactory.  WHITE  WIXGS  and  1 00 
songs.  Words  and  Music,  itic.  \  HATHIVAY, 
;tU  WASHINGTON  STREET,  UOStON,  MASS. 
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KLEGANT  LARGE 
TUB KI>*ll  UUGH 


Given  to  the  I,  %  IMKS  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  or  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent,  -tend  for  full  particulars. 

siiKltWOOD  H  ARNESS  l'«.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CAT 


A  D  DU 'SAMPLE 
MKrvntREATMENT 


o  gronl  is  our  faith  > 
utfervr,  du  will  mall  enough 

rvc.  *  B.  S.  l.ituKuuACu 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  5,  1887. 

The  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  £19,000  worth 
of  seeds  for  the  Texas  sufferers  lias  passed  both 
Houses  and  awaits  the  President’s  signature 
to  become  law.  The  Texas  Legislature  is  ap¬ 
propriating  <100,000  for  their  relief. .  “Sunset” 
Cox’s  health  continues  to  improve.  .The  House 
favors  the  establishment  of  civil  government  in 
Alaska,  and  the  Territory  is  likely  soon  to  be 
organized . Senator  Ingall’s  vigorous  twist¬ 

ing  of  the  Lion’s  tail  has  made  him  loads  of 
Irish  friends. . .  ....  The  Tv.  of  L.  have  estab¬ 

lished  a  new  co-operative  colony  50  miles  from 
Memphis,  Term.,  and  call  it  Tennessee  City. 
It  consists  of  130,000  acres, divided  into  40-acre 
lots,  and  it  is  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Eight  hours  with  fair  wages  will  be  the  rule. . 
......The  electoral  campaign  is  red-hot  just 

across  the  border:  the  “ins”  and  “outs”  are 
fighting  for  the  offices  as  fiercely  as  ever  the 
same  classes  have  fought  on  this  side  of  the 
line.  The  Grits,  or  Liberals,  who  have  been 
out  for  years,  seem  hitherto  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the 
Conservative  leader,  has  a  mighty  long  head, 
great  “magnetism.”  and  as  he  has  chosen  the 
moment  for  battle,  he  may  pull  his  party 
through  successfully.  Already  Edmund 
Blake,  the  Liberal  leader,  denies  that,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  his  party  will  make  an  v  change  in  the 
“protective  |K>licy”  of  the  Dominion.  Prophe¬ 
cies  and  “roorbacks”  are  as  diverse  and  nu¬ 
merous  as  here  ....  Those  British  fishing 

schooners  captured  by  the  Corwin  in  Alaskan 
waters  are  to  be  released,  as  they  were  hunt¬ 
ing  for  seals  outside  the  three-mile  limit.  The 

owners  are  to  receive  damages . 

All  the  Dominion  papers,  without  difference 
of  party,  insist  that  Canada  is  right  in  her  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1*18,  and  declare 
that,  retaliation  or  no'  retaliation,  Canada 
won't  yield  au  inch.  British  cruisers  are  to 
help  Canada  to  guard  the  fisheries  next  sea¬ 
son  . .  .The  House  has  “considered”  the  Ed¬ 
munds  and  Belmont  retaliation  hills  several 
times;  but  hitherto  done  nothing  more.  The 
anti-Canadian  feeling  is  gaining  ground  here. 
The  need  of  a  powerful  fleet  and  proper  coast 

defences  is  agitated  all  over  the  count  ry . 

....Plenty  of  “weather”  und  tbftt  of  (he most 
contemptible  kind  all  over  the  country  for 
most  of  the  week.  Fierce  blizzard  causing 
untold  misery  t,o  people,  and  great  mortality 
among  the  live  stock  in  the  Northwest. 
Many  people  frozen  to  death.  Slush,  rain, 
mud,  snow,  thunder,  sleet,  frost  and  nil  other 
sorts  of  wretchedness  in  nearly  fill  other  parts 
of  the  country.  A  splendid  chance  for  pneu¬ 
monia . The  organization  of  a  large  new  na¬ 

tional  bank  in  this  city,  with  Secretary  Man¬ 
ning  as  President;  and  IJ.  S.  Treasurer  C.  N. 
Jordan  as  Vice-President  has  just  taken  nlace. 
Both  resigned  yesterday.  Capital  £8.000.- 
000  to £4.000,000:  narat\  The  Western  National 

Bank ;  to  begin  business  Ma  v  1  next . The 

House  Committee  ou  the  invalid  pensions  has 
reported  strongly  against  the  Logftn-Blair 
Pension  Bill,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  to  pass. 
It  would  establish  a  precedent,  for  pensions 
to  the' widows  of*  35iT  Major-Generals,  and 
there  is  no  pretence  that  it  is  needed  to  relieve 
“distress” .  Walt  Whitman  the  “al¬ 

leged”  poet  is  likely  to  get  a  pension  of  $35  a 
month — oh.  no.  not  for  writing  abstruse  vers¬ 
es;  but  for  faithfully  nursing  wounded  soldiers 

during  the  war . .  - .  . . . 

_ The  Montreal  Carnival,  which  begins  over 

a  week  lienee,  promises  to  be  specially  bril¬ 
liant  this  year.  Pres.  Cleveland  lias  been  in¬ 
vited  to  attend,  and  Senator  Eustis  says  he 
has  accepted  the  invitation — but  it’s  very 
likely  he’ll  be  detained  by  “stress  of  official 

business.” .  Decrease  of  public  debt  in 

January,  £9,515.887 ;  decrease  of  taxation.  0. . . 
....Here  “boodle”  Alderman,  “Honest”  John 
O’Neill,  was  convicted  as  a  bribe  taker  by  the 
jury  on  the  first  ballot  after  being  out  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Case  to  be  appealed,  of 

course — in  vain  most  likely . Southern 

Congressmen  and  others  want  Uncle  Sam  to* 
refund  the  <67,000, 000  cotton  tax  collected 

just  after  the  war . . ,  .The  President  has 

signed  the  Mexican  Pension  Bill,  giving  £8  a 
month  to  all  who  were  enlisted  for  60  days 
during  the  Mexican  war,  or  In  their  unmar¬ 
ried  widows.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
widows,  many  of  them  quite  young.  Many 
girls  have  married  moribund  veterans  to  in¬ 
herit  their  pensions.  Estimated  outlay  £4,500. 

000  a  year . Dishonest,  bank  officers  are  still 

flocking  to  that  convenient  refuge  of  rascal¬ 
dom  north  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

. Representative  T,  J.  Campbell, 

of  New  York  introduced  n  bill  in  the  House 
Monday  increasing  to  £15,000  the  salaries  of 
the  Supremo  Court  Justices  and  the  Cabinet 
officers....  --A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Michigan  Legislature  Jan.  26  permitting  sol¬ 
diers’  wives  to  enter  the  State  Soldiers’  Home. 

. A  resolution  for  the  submission  to 

popular  vote  of  a  prohibition  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  at  the  coming  spring 
election  has  been  adopted  by  both  Houses  of 

the  Michigan  Legislature . 

The  new  Liberal  Premier  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  finds  not  a  cent  left  in  the  Treasury 
by  his  Conservative  predecessor;  but  there 
are  lots  of  unpaid  bills.  Even  the  valuable 
plate  known  to  belong  to  the  office  is  said  to 

have  disappeared..  . The  Bill  giving  a 

clerk  to  each  Congressman  at  public  expense 
won’t  pass  at  this  session ;  but  it  is  sure  to 

“bob  up”  serenely  again  at  the  next  . . 

Senator  Culluni  wants  £100,000  for  surveys  of 
the  Hennepin  Canal,  to  be  paid  whenever  Illi 
nols  cedes  to  the  General  Government  all 
rights  and  titles  to  the  improvements  now  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  Illinois  River  and  so  much  of  the 
Michigan  Canal  as  may  be  required  by  the 

United  States . Cashier  Baldwin,  late  of 

the  Mechanics’  National  Bank,  of  Trenton,  N. 


J.,  who  was  sentenced  five  years  ago  to  15 
years  in  the  penitentiary  for  misappropriate 
ing  bank  funds  amounting  to  £2.500,000.  was 
discharged  from  custody  the  other  day  be¬ 
cause  the  “fool”  judge  that  sentenced  him  for 
three  terms  of  five  years  each,  did  so  in  a  way 
which  the  Supremo  Court  decides  to  have 
been  illegal.  Had  he  stolen  £250  instead  of 
£2,500,000,  he’d  have  to  serve  out  bis  full  term. 
.  Governor  Pierce,  of  Dakota,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Judge  Church  will  succeed  him . 

The  elections  of  members  for  the  U.  S.  Senate 
leave  that  body  very  dose  for  the  next  two 
years.  O  f  t  he  25  Sena  tors  to  he  elected  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  now  elected  Joseph  R,  Hawley, 
of  Conn.;  Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine;  Henry  L. 
Dawes,  of  Mass.;  Francis  B.  Stock  bridge,  of 
Miehigau;  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  Minnesota; 
William  Stewart,  of  Nevada;  Frank  Hiseock, 
of  New  York;  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio:  M.  S. 
Quav,  of  Pennsylvania;  Nelson  W.  Aldrich, 
of  Rhode  Island;  George  F.  Edmunds,  of 
Vermont;  Algernons.  Paddock,  of  Nebraska . 
and  Pliiletus  Sawyer,  of  Wisconsin.  This 
gives  them  39  members  (including  Riddleber- 
ger.  who  generally  votes  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans  on  political  questions!,  or  one  more  than 
half  the  Senate.  The  Democrats  have  elected 
George  Hearst,  of  California:  George  Gray, 
of  Delaware,  A.  P.  Gorman,  of  Maryland; 
James  Z.  George,  of  Mississippi,  F.  B.  Cock¬ 
rell.  of  Missouri,  J.  W,  Daniel,  of  Virginia; 
W.  C.  Whitthorue  and  W.  B.  Bate,  of  Tenn. ; 
David  Tiirpie.  of  Indiana,  and  J.  H.  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  and  Democrats  will  be  chosen  in 
Florida,  West  Virginia  and  prohably  New 
Jersey.  This  will  give  them  a  total  of  37, 
The  transfer  of  Mr.  Riddleberger’s  vote  to 
them  would  tnak  *  the  Senate  a  tie,  but  this  is 
hardly  likely.  It  is  reported  that  the  claim*  of 
Senators  Hearst  and  Turpie  will  be  contested. 

. The  big  strike  of  coal  and  freight 

handlers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
City  still  continues.  Thousands  of  other  K. 
of  L.  in  other  industries  have  been  called  out. 
Some  refuse  to  handle  coal  or  freight  previ¬ 
ously  handled  by  non-union  men ;  others  re¬ 
fuse  to  work  in  factories  where  coal  handled 
by  non-uniou  men  is  used  fr. steam  or  beating 
purposes.  Three  thousand  union  carpet  mak¬ 
ers  struck  on  Thursdajr  because  non-union 
coal  was  burned  in  the  works;  no  other  kind 
could  be  got.  Lois  of  similar  cases,  Owing 
to  the  strike  coal  is  scarce  and  high  over  a 
wide  section  of  New  England,  also.  Over  39,- 
000  men  on  strike;  double  that  number  idle  on 
account,  of  strike,  for  owing  to  the  strike  of 
100  in  some  shops  200  are  often  thrown  idle, 
and,  moreover,  many  factories  have  had  to 
shut  down  from  lack  of  coals.  Over  1,500  po¬ 
licemen  guarding  the  river  front  here.  Strik¬ 
ers  frequently  strike  isolated  “scabs”  where- 
ever  found,  with  fists,  bludgeons,  stones,  etc. 
Railroad  and  other  employers  bring  help  from 
as  far  north  as  Boston  and  Bnffalo;  west,  as 
St.  Louis,  aud  south,  us  Washington,  and  from 
much  of  the  intermediate  country;  but  they 
are  nearly  all  “green”  and  many  are  persuad¬ 
ed  or  frightened  into  idleness  ou  arriving  here. 
Employers  say  the  strike  is  over;  K.  of  L  sav 
it  is  begun,  and  that  they  have  their  best 
cards  to  play  yet.  The  commercial  world 
urges  arbitration.  Commerce  greatly  imped¬ 
ed  aud  delayed . An  infernal  dynamite 

machine  exploded  on  the  Old  Dominion  line 
steamer  Guvandotte  some  hours  after  she  left 
this  port,  wrecking  her  so  badly  that,  she  had 
to  return.  Several  injured;  nobody  killed. 
Reward  of  £5,000  offered  for  the  miscreant 
wlm  endaugered  lives  of  passenger  and  crew 
ou  the  ocean — supposed  to  be  a  striker  or  an 
agent  ot  strikers.  Lots  of  butchers,  bakers, 
restaurant  keepers,  etc.,  etc.,  giving  liberal 
help  to  the  strikers;  tnuuy  landlords  forgiving 
rent  while  men  are  “out,.” . The  Presi¬ 

dent  signed  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill 
yesterday.  Great,  struggle  for  the  places  of 
the  five  Commerce  Commissioners  provided 
for  by  it.  Salary,  £  1.50(1  a  year.  Not  more  than 
three  must,  belong  to  any  one  political  party. . 

....  For  some  weeks  there’s  been  a  wide 
world  too  much  fuss  in  the  papers  all  over  the 
country  about  the  case  of  Dr.  McGlynn,  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  priest  of  this  city,  who.  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  has  accepted 
Henry  George’s  theory  that  private  property 
in  laud  is  wrong;  and,  contrary  to  the  discip¬ 
line  of  his  Church,  has  persisted,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  his  superiors,  in  puhlieally 
teaching  the  justice  of  that  theory,  thereby 
devoting  to  secular  matters  time  and  effort 
that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  religious 
affairs.  Apart  from  his  ecclesiastical  obliga¬ 
tions,  as  a  citizen  of  this  Republic  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  his  opinions  and  to  a  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  them;  as  u  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
he  must  obey  his  superiors  in  matters  of  faith 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  Ins  rase  published  yesterday,  lie  reaf¬ 
firms  his  land  views,  aud  denies  the  right,  of 
Bishop,  Propaganda,  or  the  Pope  to  order 
him  to  Rome,  there  to  submit,  or  justify  his 
views.  He  Is  already  suspended  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  Vie  “disfrocked.”  Many  of  bis  congrega¬ 
tion  sympathize  with  him,  ami  they  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  raising  a  fund  for  his  support.  He  is 
perfectly  right  as  a  citizen, but  quite  wrong  as 
a  priest.  It  seems  to  bathe  “silly  season”  with 

many  of  the  newspapers . . 

_ A  Chicago  girl — Nina  Van  Zandt — fell 

in  love  with  condemned  Anarchist  Spies,  and 
was  prevented  from  marrying  him  in  bis  cell 
by  the  stern  refusal  of  the  Klipriff  to  permit 
her  to  visit  him,  Last  Saturday  the  precious 
pair  were  married  by  proxy  by  a  sympathetic 
“justice,”  bis  brother  acting  in  his  place. 
Some  say  the  marriage  is  legal,  others  say 
no.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature  declaring  the  marriage  of 
any  body  while  in  prison  void.  Nina  is  sell¬ 
ing  an  autobiography  of  Spies,  having  just 
issued  a  first,  edition  of  25,000  copies.  Her 
folks  arc  well-to-do  and  consent  to  her  folly. 
The  Anarchists’  appeal  for  a  fresh  trial  is 

still  undecided.  . 

. . .  .The  Government,  is  seeking  information  as 
to  how  many  troops,  with  abundant  war  ma¬ 
terial,  the  railroads  can  transport,  to  different 
parts  of  the  Canadian  frontier,  especially 
along  the  Western  lakes.  Investigation  also 
shows  that  there  are  in  the  country  now  92.- 
000  members  of  the  organized  militia,  so  far 
heard  of,  and  7,000,000  “available  companies 
which  are  not  part  of  the  militia” — nearly 
1,000,000  more  than  in  previous  years.  The 


War  Department  is  about  to  furnish  better 

arms  and  equipments . At  10  o’clock 

this  morning  while  the  Springfield  express  was 
crossing  a  trestle-work  bridge  fiO  feet  high  at 
Woodstock,  two  miles  above  White  River 
Junction,  Vt.,  two  passenger  ears  and  two 
sleepers  jumped  the  track  and  plunged  down 
into  the  river.  In  20  minutes  cars  and  bridge 
were  burned.  Loss  of  lives  variously  estimat¬ 
ed  at  from  lfi  to  40 ;  30  known  to  have  been  se¬ 
riously  injured . . . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  5,  1887. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  has 
passed  the  House  . Syracuse  is  coquet¬ 

ting  with  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
State  Fair  with  a  view  to  have  the 

fair  located  permanently  there . 

Representative  Parker’s  lull  to  amend  the 
Oleomargarine  Act  by  increasing  the  tax  from 
two  to  six  cents  per  pound  has  been  laid  ou 

the  table  bv  the  Agricultural  Committee . 

....Mr.  E.  M  Tiukam.  of  North  Poinfiet.Vt.. 
succeeds  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Newport,  as  ag¬ 
ricultural  editor  of  the  Vermout  Watchman, 

of  Montpelier . . . . . 

The  average  wheat  exports  from  Egypt  for 
the  seventeen  years  ending  with  1880  have 
been  3.084,808  bushels. . . .  It  is  estimat¬ 

ed  by  those  who  have  made  the  subject  a 
study  that  the  losses  occasioned  by  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
reach  the  enormous  sum  of  £400.000, 000  every 

year .  Canada  has  voted  £300,000 

to  buy  laud  aud  establish  an  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  for  the  Dominion  . 

That  bill  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  regulate 
the  charges  at  stock  yards  in  that  State  is  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  the  Chicago  stock-yard  men. 

.  .  .The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commission  is 
about  to  quarantine  2,000  more  cattle  at.  Chi¬ 
cago  in  addition  to  the  2,500  already  quaran¬ 
tined;  then  will  come  appraisement  and 
slaughter  of  diseased  cattle  ...  At  the  lute 
meeting  of  the  Poland-China  Association  at 
Dayton,  O. ,  the  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed:  President.  L.  N.  Bonham,  Oxford;  Vice- 
President.  W.  C.  Hankmson,  Blue  Ball ;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Carl  Freigau.  Dayton;  Treasurer, 
J.  B.  Duflield,  Summerville . The  fol¬ 

lowing  officers  were  elected  at  the  late  meet 
ing  of  the  Ayrshire  Association  held  in  this 
city:  President, J.  F  Converse.  Woodville,  N. 
Y. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Ohndiah  Brown,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Tt.  T. ;  J.  D.  W.  French.  North  Ando¬ 
ver.  Mass.;  II.  R.  C.  Watson.  West  Farms,  N. 
Y, ;  F.  H.  Mason,  Leon,  O.;  Treasurer,  Harrv 
E.  Smith,  Enfield,  R.  T. :  Secretary,  C.  M. 
Winslow,  Brandon,  Vt. ;  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  (for  three  years),  J.  D.  W.  Krebs,  Walden, 
N.  Y..  and  J.  N.  Cnldren,  Iowa  City.  la.  ... 
The  Improved  Black-top  Merino  Association, 
at  its  late  meeting  at  Washington,  Pa.,  elect¬ 
ed  the  following  officers:  President.  Robert 
Johnson.  Canoiislmrg.  Pa. ;  Yiee-Presidei  t, 
J.  E.  Tinkey,  Belleville,  O. :  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  L  M.  Crothers,  Tuvlorstown.  Pa. ; 
Executive  Committee—  D,  S.  Firestone,  Col¬ 
umbiana,  O. ;  Richard  Johnson,  Oonmisburg; 
Geo.  Black.  Canonsburg:  A.  C.  McCoy,  Can- 
onsburg.  Ohio:  R.  W,  Grotbers,  Taylors  town; 
Auditors— Jno.  W.  Qulvev,  TToustonville.  Pa  : 
Geo.  Black,  Canonsburg,  it.  (’.  Neil,  Canrujs- 

bnrg .  The  Farmers'  Institute  at 

Ithaca  N.  Y.  Feb.  16-18  promises  to  be  a  fine 
meetiug.  President  Willitts  of  Michigan, 
President  Atherton,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prof. 
Wm.  Sauuders,  of  Canada.  Prof.  L.  B.  Ar¬ 
nold.  Muj.  Alvord,  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  and 
others  of  equal  note  will  attend  as  speakers. 
The  demand  for  Fanners’  Institutes  is 
so  pressing  that  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  has  been  forced  to  consent  to 
the  holding  of  a  fourth  at  Batavia,  Geuesee 

Go,,  March  15-l(ith.  .  . . 

_ According  to  Mrs.  Haddock,  of  Iowa, 

1 .000  women  own  and  manage  farms  in  that 
State,  while  in  Oregon  there  are  so  many  wo¬ 
men  similarly  situated  as  to  occasion  no  re¬ 
mark.  Some  of  these  go-ahead  women  are 
married,  others  wish  to  he,  but  the  majority 
seem  disposed  to  remain  single,  so  far  as  cun 
be  ascertained . .  ...  1 1  is  proposed,  by  bills 

in  the  House,  to  raise  the  bond  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  lo  £25,000,  and  to  raise 
the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  from  £2,5000  to  £3,000  a  year. . . 


For  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma, 

Catarrh,  and  diseases  of  the  Bronchial  Tubes, 
no  better  remedy  can  be  found  than  “ Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches .”  Sold  everywhere.  25 
cents  a  box. — Adv. 


The  flour  and  grain  received  in  New  York 
City  last  year,  reducing  flour  to  its  equivalent 
in  wheat,  aggregated  about  180.900, 0(H)  bush¬ 
els,  being  4.273,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  to¬ 
tal  received  during  1885.  Of  this  enormous 
quantity  the  New  York  canals  delivered,  iu 
tiie  seven  months  comprising  the  season  of 
navigation,  44,000,000  bushels,  or  little  more 
than  one-third,  against  a  trifle  less  than  30,- 
000, 000  bushels  iu  the  corresponding  time  a 
year  previously.  In  the  summer  months  of 
last  year  the  railroads  only  delivered  some 
4,172,000  bushels  more  than  did  the  canals, 

The  flaxseed  market  at  Chicago  and 
throughout  the  West  has  a  steady  upward 
tendency.  The  crop  is  one  that  is  constantly 
growing  in  importance  by  reason  of  the  de- 
niftiid  for  linseed  oil,  aud  the  value  of  the  lin¬ 
seed  cake  or  meal  as  a  food  for  cattle  after 
the  oil  has  been  extracted.  The  1886  crop  will 
probably  aggregate  about  nine  million  bush¬ 
els,  which  is  considerably  ill  excess  of  the  1885 
production.  The  receipts  of  flaxseed  at  Chi¬ 
cago  during  1884  were  a  trifle  under  three 
million  bushels;  but  for  the  past  two  years 
they  have  aggregated  nearly  six  million  bush¬ 
es  auuually,  or  6,980,925  bushels  in. ’85,  and  5,- 
18,000  bushels  in  ’80  of  which  5,097,000  bushels 


were  “No.  1 720,500  bushels  “rejected,”  and 
100,500  bushels  “no  grade.”  As  there  were 
793,077  bushels  left  over  from  1885,  this  makes 
a  total  of  7.711.077  bushels  for  the  vear.  There 
were  shipped  during  the  vear  5  40ft.  160  bush¬ 
els.  and  on  hand  Jau  1,  188(1,  435,325  bushels, 
which  leaves  1,875,325  bushels  used  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  Western  packing  points  have  handled 
about  215.000  liogs  during  the  past  week, 
against  a  like  number  the  preceding  week, 
and  245,000  for  corresponding  time  last  year, 
and  from  November  1  atotal  of  5.380,000  hogs, 
against  5.000,000  a  year  ago.  making  a  falling 
off  of  229.000  in  number.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  large  cities  there  are  now  twenty  or 
more  points  operating,  over  half  of  which  do 
a  summer  packing  business.  The  indications 
now'  arc*  that  the  February  packing  will  equal 
that  of  corresponding  time  last  year,  and  that, 
the  total  for  the  season  will  be  approximately 
(U 00.000  hogs  against  0,300.000  last  year.  This 
would  leave  a  shortage  of  200,000  hogs  for  the 
winter  packing  season  this  year  over  last.  As 
predicted  here  last  week,  there  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  hogs  at.  all  the  packing 
centers;  and  a  further  advance  is  probable. 

Losses  of  hogs  i  u  1886n.ro  estimated  by  the 
Department,  of  Agriculture  as  2,538,180  under 
six  months  old,  and  2.184.348  over  this  age. 
making  a  total  of  4.722.478.  or  10.3  per  cent  of 
the  supply,  and  representing  an  aggregate 
value  of  £14,715.000.  The  Department  report 
says:  “A  loss  of  less  than  4  per  cent  in  swine 
i«  not  regarded  as  an  abnormal  mortality.” 
The  largest,  rates  of  loss  are  in  the  Southern 
States. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  5,  1887. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  is  higher; 
No.  2  Red,  unchanged.  Corn,  1  sc,  higher. 
Oats,  8£c,  higher.  Flaxseed,  ISc..  lower. 
Pork,  07  toe.  higher.  Butter,  Creamery  a  shade 
higher,  dairy,  2  to  4c.  higher.  Eggs  lc.  lower. 
Cattle,  from  10  to  40c.  higher,  according  to 
grade.  Hogs,  rough  and  mixed,  15c.  higher; 
packing  and  shipping,  5  to  20c.  higher;  light, 
10c,  higher;  skips,  5  to  75c.  higher.  Sheep,  15 
to  25c.  higher. 

rmcAOO.-WHKAT.-The  highest  cash  prices  were  as 
follows:  So.  2  Spring,  al  !  'to--  No.  8  Spring,  78c; 
No.  4  ReiJ,  W«e.  Cohn. -No.  2.  Data- No.  2. 2S?*c. 

HvE.— No.  Me.  RAW  t£Y.  No.  2.  63c.  Ft.AXSKEP— 
No.  1.  H<Wo:  Prime  Timothy.  $188,  Mess  Pork.— 
*18  or.  per  ttbl.  Larp.-86  60.  Short  Rib  skies 
(loose).  86  65;  drv  salted  shoulders  (boxed),  >5  00; 
Short  clear  side*,  (boxed).  8?  ill.  Berrien.  Creamery , 
anbptSte.  Dairy,  UKMNc.  Fix;*,  2ta27p.  per  (losen  for 
rresh.  (Urri.it.—  Market  strone.  and  active.  Shipping 
Steer?.  9'*<l  to  1 ,500  lk.  83  SO^SIS;  Stockers  and  feed 
era.  $3.75'».T!>0:  cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  8l.7V»3  SO; 
hulk,  >7  50<-.<i8  25.  Hons.- Market  10al5  rents  higher 
than  yesterday.  Rough  and  mixed,  *1  tiVrf-5  05;  park¬ 
ing  and  shipping.  41  SW,5  SO;  light.  84  5(to3  00;  skips. 
*8  50  .1)4  80.  Sheet.  -  Market  steady.  Natives,  >2  75 
et-5  00-  Western,  $3 SfijM frj,  Texans.  $2  50c&4;  Lambs, 
84®5  90. 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  LjC.  higher. 
Corn.  >£t*.  higher.  Oats.  \i'e.  higher.  But¬ 
ter.  Creamery,  lc.  lower:  dairy, steady.  Eggs, 
S'.jC.  lower.  Pork.  50c,  higher;  Cattle, 
choice  heavy,  50b.  higher:  packing, 5c.  higher; 
butchers,  10  to  20c.  higher;  feeders,  10  to  30c. 
higher;  stockers,  10c.  higher;  Texans,  10c. 
higher.  Hogs,  15  to  25c,  higher.  Sheep,  10 
to  15c.  higher. 

St.  Loras. -Wheat.— Kxrltod.  strong  ami  higher: 
No.  8  Red  rash.  81144382'':  March  8Se.  bkl.  May,  86W 
ivuSTe.  foux.  Arllve  and  Arm:  No.  2  mixed,  cash, 
84m85c:  February,  :WHe:  March.  3WitoA59<c:  May,  379* 
re.i7-Kc.  Oats.- Doll  but  firm.  No.  2  mixed,  ea«h.  27-Vie 
March,  ‘JSqjc  asked:  May.  <9Jic.  Rye  -Steady  at  52e. 
asked.  Hat.  -  Dull.  ITturle  Timothy.  886413. 

Ritter.— ('ream cry,  24(«27c:  Dnlry,  lta24o..  knos.—  At 
iw-c.  Flax  skkd,  swe  Rka*.  Al  61c.  Pork  — 
*13 85  LAKU.-at  *1.13.  rtri.KMKATS.-  Higher.  Loose 
lots,  long  clear.  **  65:  short  ribs.  9*65:  short  dear, 
All  85.  Roxed  lots-l.ong  elenr.  tf-  #3;  short  ribs,  *0  75; 
short  clear.  $•’•  90.  Bacon-Long  clear,  ST  12U:  shortrlbs, 
*7  25;  short  clear,  *7  70.  Hams  Steady  at  *IOW312l4. 
Patter.— Market  netlve.  Choice  Tien vy  Native  Steers, 
*)  TO-.r :  Fair  to  Good  Shipping  Steer*.  63  75®4  85. 
Rutdicrs  Steers,  fair  to  ehoice.  $2  !0dc4  21):  Feeders, 
fair  to  good,  *2  90*4360:  Stockers.  fair  to  good.  *2  10 
iff; 4-  Texan*,  common  loobotee.  *1  KV,i  3  mi.  Hons.— 
Market  active  and  .V.dOo.  higher  than  yesterday. 
Choice  heavy  and  Butchers’  Selection*,  85  01**5  25; 
Packing,  fair  to  good.  8l8taf>  fO:  Yorkers,  medium  to 
fancy.  81  70(5)4  85.  Pigs,  common  to  good,  *100(34  60. 
Sheep.— Market  firm.  Pomtntm  to  fair,  82  50@3  60; 
medium  to  fauey.  A3  7501  90. 

Boston  Apples,— Greening,  £2  TtaS  per  hbl;  Snow, 
WSl:  Baldwin.  *1  T5i.ii'’ 75  per  bhl;  Hnhhnrdstons, 
AIM. 2  50;  Northern  Spy.  82  Mr, 7.3  per  bbl;  eom- 

nion.  8t(<41  50  pep  bhl.  t  'liANHKtUUP.s  — C'npe  Cod,  8 Ilk® 
lit  fair.  8*1*9.  Ruttkii.  -  Northern  Dreamery— Ex¬ 
tra,  2*c.  per  tk:  do  flrsls.  25  to  27c.  per  lk.  West¬ 
ern  Creamery  Extra.  28c.  per  0>;  do.  nrsls,  25T270  per 
tv,  do.  choice.  20f?23e.  per  tt.  Dairy  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty.  Hi . .  .  '.;'7 !..<■:  good  to  choice.  V'l.-Wc  Vermont,  ex¬ 

tra,  ?.Vuj2?e.  Northern,  choice,  »4'S'27e;  do,  fair  to  good, 
U"T2lc:  Western  dairy  good  lo  choice,  I  to.  13c.  Iraltu* 
Hon  creamery,  extra.  1  t  ilde:  ladle  packed,  choice,  13 
i^Uc.  ilo.  fair  to  good,  llrttlto  H KAN*. —Choice  pea 

Northern  hand  picked,  81  7tal  so  per  bu*h:  do.  do, 
New  York,  choice  hand  picked.  8i  h.”n.>]|  70;  do,  screened. 
81  '.eFtl  50;  medium  choice,  hand  picked.  *1  IKKS-l  55; 
do,  rhokv.  screened.  *1  25(3,1  45' do, Yellow F.yes.  choice, 
81  55;  flat.  *1  Ml;  Red  Kidneys  81  75.  I’WKKSK.— 

New  York  OXtra.  Pt^tUc.  tier  Ih;  oo.  good  to  choice, 
12<"iol3e;  do.  common,  tolle.  Vermont,  extra,  liftyc; 
good  to eholuP.  13 to  13c:  common.  9  to  lie:  We»iern, ex¬ 
tra.  1 8c.  do.  flue.  9sr,10e'  common,  ta.No:  sage  extra, 
11c  Eons, —  Nearby  unit  Cape.  9lut3Vc  per  doz; 
Kaslern  extras,  Stic:  Aroostook  County,  27®29e;  New 
5'ork  and  Vermont.  2tW:29c  V7«»fern,  3(le;  Provide 
Ial.30r<t:i2e:  Ice  house  ?v,i37eTlrned.  22tf2:k\  Hav  and 
Straw  — Choice.  per  toll*  fair,  Altai*:  ordinary, 

$!4mi1S:  One.  8IHw:15;  swale  liny.  flOftlli  poor.  $IUM> 
I3  5P;  Western  choice.  Slfi 4,17:  do,  fair  to  good,  8I3(5> 
it  mi*  rye  straw.  *ita!7*  do.  do,  machine,  *  I 'tod  3:  oat 
straw,  tS'* 9  Hiper  anp  Skins.— Brlghtou  steer*,  SliM 
10;  New  Eng.  steer*.  ‘Xa'AHi;  do  (In.  eow,  9.49lf:  Cal 
ditto,  slaughter.  I  Ito'-'t.lto;  dead  green,  sq,;  do,  hilirnlo, 
7i,rN;  Buenos  A  vres,  ZtaSolyc;  RIo  Grande,  19;  Monte 
video.*..* w 3)iq,.  Potatoes  — 1'arlv  RoKf.Ntotipp.  per  bush 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  5ti®(Mo:  Burbank.  Ww-Mc:  Prolific, 
SQUMIIe:  swede  -Jersey,  8*to23*.  Seeps,  driver.  West, 
9Ue  per  Hilda.  North. do, white. ltav.’e*.  do,  Al 
•like,  ia»Ho:  Rod  Top.  per  sack,  West.  82  30;  do. 
Jersey.  SW<W  SO:  Hungarian,  90ei</  l:  Millet,  9tkto81 
Orchard,  tier  busli,  81  800-2;  Blue  Gnu**.  81  4U('fil  60; 
Timothy,  Western,  82  136M2S*  do,  Northern,  82  25eii 
2  9):  American  flnxM*ed,  82  '35.  Tobacco. — Havana 
wraps,  ktot.J  35:  do.  tine  till.  81  ttal  20;  do,  good.  81 
iml  15:  Havana  seed  Dll.  tall;  Conti,  and  Mass.  fill, 
tat'f*  do.  dltidem.  Italic  do,  seconds,  I :*!•-. IM  do,  fair 
wraps,  17(S)22;  do,  tine  wraps,  22® 31;  Penn,  wraps, 
2ta35e.  _ _ _ 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nitw  York.  Saturday,  February  5, 1887. 
Btatkofthk Maiikkt.  Ascotupured  wltheash  prices 
last  week,  flour  Is  5e.  higher;  Ungraded  Red  Wheat 
Hie.  higher;  No.  3  Red,  W-  higher;  Ungraded  mixed 
Corn,  *%c.  higher;  No.  2,  lHic.  higher;  No.  8  Oats,  lc. 
hlgher£No.  2,  ?4c. higher ;CPork,  2r>c.  higher;  Lard,  12c- 


in  ,«£?7i4v?J»utDL*  k\\— Olbe-t  ik  th>:  State. 

Hi, 1*11  Globe  l  each;  >.->.iX»J  Peach,  loading  kinds;  10,000 
Lawson  i Cornell  Pear;  Wilson  Jr  B.  B..  Raucoeas  R.  B. 
Jlay  Ring  and  oilier  Strawberries;  Kay's  and  other 


iQVret  )>ri<vill 
r.ril-cla*5  I 

lncu  tutor  luiilf. 


higher;  Butter,  steady;  Cheese,  about  steady;  Eggs, 
unchanged;  Poultry,  a  shade  higher. 

('toon.  Kked  aNu  Mkal-Flodr— yuotatlons:  Klne 
$2  30*3  111,  Superffue,  $11  70, ft  1(1,  Extra  No.  2,  $3  15@ 

3  55:  .100')  to  Fancy  Extra  state.  *3  10;  com 

mon  to  Good  Extra  Western.  $3  2tl®K  b.1;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $;i  loeiA  M  Common  to  Fair 
Kxtrn  Ohio,  $S  15m  4  25;  Good  to  Choice,  $1  2,8063  25; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  $3  1J>*3  65;  Clear,  *3  75  v 

4  45;  Kyc  Mixture,  $3  75M-I  24;  Straight.  81  15&4  73:  Pat- 
eui.l*  6«<ii5  4.1;  Makers'  Extra,  luitl  75  St.  Eouis  Com¬ 
mon  to  Fair  Extra,  $3  15644;  Enirto  Good.  $4  06ot>4  75; 
Good  to  Very  choice,  S4  rithoA  45.  Patent  Winter 
Wheat  Extra.  84  iVr.^85  In,  City  Mill  Extra  ror  West 
I ndles.  $4  M) ill  70.  SotiTHEitK  FLO  tia.— Common  to  Pair 
Extra  at  $3  30, £3  90,  and  Fair  to  Choice,  $4m,:>  25.  Kvk 
Flock.  — Superline,  $2  34  43;  am!  Fancy,  $2  0568.7  10. 
0033  Mkai..  Yellow  Wrsimi  quoted  at  $2  50a$2  73, 
and  Brandywine  at  *. J 7 r»*ij 2  h.s,  buckwheat  FLoun. - 
Quoted,  $1  i4  ill  <">,  Ki:ei>.— Quotations  are  for:  10  lbs. 
at  U'lif.i'c.  and  scarce  for  spring  and  winter;  till  lbs. 
at  75  Jwie:  su  lbs.  at  s.v<49lle;  1131  lbs.  at  wirdistne:  sharps  at 

95C@|1.  and  rye  feed  730.  screenings  at  45@S5C. 

Grain— Wheat.  No.  1,  Hard,  use,  Ungraded  lied, 
.*,c;  No.  ;{  lied,  :r,"ii'.r,;)vi,i';  No.  Sited,  HS^tgiMc, 
Ungraded  White,  83HC..  No.  2  Red  for  February,  92}$ 
(<tlJ3c;  do.  for  March,  93tQii93e.  do  fur  April,  94W<jo95c; 
do.  for  May.  :'i"tat<Kc,  do.  for  June,  y«?s',»97e;  (to.  tor 
July,  I7W<i97V';  do.  for  August,  !I71q"V.Hc;  do.  for 
September,  UlK  ioDtic;  do.  for  November.  $1  OIK:  do.  for 
December,  «U<.'}<'s;Ur2>*.  Barley.  Two  rowed  state 
at  title;  No.  2  Canada.  i2e.  Coas.  L  tigrmleU  Mixed,  at 
43U'£6l!l,',  Strainer.  I&lj"tl9e:  tn  No.  2,  402t49!dc;  Steamer 
Yellow,  Wc;  No.  2  for  February,  4'J  <#4!»Jir;dn,  for  March, 
U'^dAoc;  do.  fordo,  for  A  pi'll,  49Mb;  do,  for  May.  (*)% 
While  do,  for  June,  506*11  dc.  Oats.- No.  3  at  38=qu; 
do.  White,  3i41c.  NO.  2,  31  He;  do.  White,  33 We;  No.  1, 
White,  llile;  Mixed  Western,  ;tS:«i3'Je,  White  do.  >AA42Hc; 
White  State,  i  tit l to;  Vo.  2  for  February,  ;«JJ4i'»3iifie; 
do  tor  Mureli,  dti'f  .i.JfiHc;  do.  for  April,  3614c;  do,  for 
May,  JtiH  V36  13-160.,  do,  for  June,  3tlH'.j,3hJse 
pft0Yist0,Ns.-P0KK- Mess,  quoted  at  $12  IflMlS  Tor 
One  Year  Old;  $11  for  New;  $14'j8H  5l)  for  Family 
Mess;  $14  Minis  for  Clear  Hack;  arid  $1114111  V)  (or 
Extra  Prime  Kititir.— city  Extra  India  Mess,  $lHtjj20; 

Extra  Moss,  In  barrels.  $8  5tk«>9:  Packet,  $9  »0:  Plate.  $9. 
Cut  MBArs.— Pickled  Bellies.  1;  ft  average,  7'ac;  Pick 
led  llama,  lie;  Pickled  Shoulders.  ,  Pickled 

Bellies  quoted  cVfie,  Pickled  llams,  lie;  Pickled  Shoul¬ 
ders,  CHc;  Smoked  llanis,  12c;  Smoked  shoulder*.  7 He. 
MiDoLBs.-Uong  Clear  m  New  York,  quoted  at  7c ;  at 
West.  Short  Clear.  6.94)401  Long  ami  Short  Clear,  half 
and  half,  t>  7(440;  Loug  Clear.  6.65c.  Dmessku  Uou.-l— 
city  Heavy  to  Light  at  li  18-10337  1-1«CJ  Pigs,  7V4C. 
Laud, -Western  Steam  Spot,  O.03KCI  City  Htontn,  6.7UC; 
refined,  quoted  7,20c;  Continent.  7.30c;  south  American. 
February.  1, 92c;  March,  6  98c;  April,  7. Ok* 7.07e;  May, 
7.04@i-0.e;  Jutie,  7.U(gi7.i4e. 

Burnett.  -Klgln  t:roarncry—2Pii3Uc;  Pennsylvania, 
29D39c;  Western,  best,  27.D280;  do,  prime.  23w23o,  do, 
good,  20 ,j2,'c;  Stale  Dairy,  half  tubs,  best,  2jui26c;  half 
tlrklas.  tubs.  One,  22021c;  half  Orlclns,  tubs,  good,  I8(<i 
20e;  half  Orkbu,  cmntnun,  t.'"Al1c:  Welsh  tubs,  best, 
Welsh  tutis,  prime,  IH.cWe  Dairy  firkins,  best,  22gi23c; 
Dalryiirklns,  prime. 20 *2le;  Western  imitation  Cream¬ 
ery,  best,  23  »38c-  Imitation  creamery,  fair  and  good, 
18g)2Uc;  Dairy,  flue,  20032l<;;  Dairy,  common,  llyjltic; 
Factory,  poor,  14<s#15c,  Factory,  best  lowa,  2U<7i22e. 

CuKicsK.— State  factory,  fancy,  colored,  13 He;  do.  do, 
fancy,  white.  13-Hc;  do,  do,  good  ami  flue,  i  JH't  I2W-'; 
do.  do.  fair,  IlH"8li?{c:  do,  do,  eommou,  lt^tsbllMC ;  do, 
do.  light  skims,  1044a, II 54c;  Ohlofuetory.  tine  flat,  12 H 
&12Jie;  do,  do,  good,  Hy»l2c;  Pennsylvania  skims,  1 
8Mc. 

Eons.— state,  aita32o:  Western,  best,  StXDSlc;  South¬ 
ern,  30.'/)3lc;  Limed,  22H'#'23o. 

Potn.Titv.— Uivk— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania, per  ib.lO.DUi.He; fowla, Western, per  tt.UJGslOHc; 
roosters,  old,  per  ft,  5H <#6c;  turkeys,  per  16  HtijiD.H;  ducks, 
western  pet  pair,  !»j!>75c,  pigeons,  per  pair,  4ika45o. 

Poultry. -DRiwsKri. -Turkeys,  Jersey,  per  16,  9*4 12c; 
turkeys,  State,  choice,  per  ft,  at  s.i, tie,  do..  West 
ern,  choice,  F):  <il0Hc:  do,  Western,  prime,  9(«0K;  chick¬ 
ens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  18.ju2.8i';  do.  Bucks  County, 
I2«sl3c;  do.  and  fowls,  State,  Pennsylva nta,  and  Mary¬ 
land,  iKDl'lc.  do,  and  fowu  wt-sicru.  fair,  viv^He  old 
cocks,  per  lb,  lie;  ducks.  Philadelphia,  per  16,  12>d14c; 
do,  Jersey,  per  ft,  I2atl3c.  do.  State,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  prime,  11  <v  12c;  Geese,  Philadelphia,  prime, 
lOjjdlc.  Geese.  Maryland,  per  16,  Kd$llc;  GeeBO  western 

Ser  ft,  So;  Squubs.  while,  per  doz,  $ltiiil  25;  Squabs, 
ark,  per  doz,  $2i'n2  50, 

Fruit*.— Ftuc.su.— apple*.- h'lng,  per  bbl,  at  $8<5>4; 
Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  ut  $1  JAtrfki  25;  Bellflower,  per  bbl, 
$1  75.»2  DO;  Greenings,  per  bbl,  $3<<o3  50.  Grapes,  -Ca- 
taivbn  at  2  L  te.  per  ft;  Cranberries,  at  89m  1U  for 
Cape  Coil  best;  $tkD8  50  for  choice;  Jersey  at  $2tui2  50 
per  crate. 

FRUirs,  -DtuiCD.  Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  12Hc.; 
■do.  choice,  do,  at  lBj"i)12c;  do.  prime,  lltuillHc  do. 
Tennessee  qrs.  — 0;  do.  State,  slteed.  IMW^.Hc;  do.  south¬ 
ern,  sliced,  prime  at  SH'd  le;  do,  North  Carolina,  fan¬ 
cy  suu  dried,  new,  7(-t8c,  do.  do.  eliolee,  5Hti36C;  do.  do. 
prime,  C-ti'seV'  Peaches.— North  Carolina,  weled 
choice,  new,  i.vdiBc:  do.  do.  do,  fatuy,  now,  ltc;  do. 
Georgia,  choice,  11,4 15e;  do.  do.  prime  fancy,  new, 
16c,  do  Georghi.  — c.  Cherries,  pitted,  lAullc.  Hasp 
berries— ova poratcil,  lHHs  'iic;  do  gim-drlcd,  16HgU7c. 
Black  berries— primes  luc.  WhortlebcrrleK  -7c.  Plums, 
3c..  Peaches— impeded  halves,  6c;  do.  do.  quar¬ 
ters,  5c. 

Pkascts — tH'a 3 He.  for  fauey  hand-picked;  aHtsP-it'. 
for  farmers’  grades. 

Pkcaxs.  StiiDc.  for  ordinary  to  good  stock,  with  some 
large  nuts  up  to  lie. 

Hay  asdStraw.  Hay— Choice  Timothy,  Tu^SSc  good 
do.  7tki$T5c,  medium  fitl(4j65c;  Shipping,  55c;  Clover, 
mixed,  66 d'IDc.  Straw -No.  1,  rye,  65m>70c;  short,  do. 
45®5oc;  oat,  40®  15c. 

Cottox, — The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classUlcatlou,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Hylands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 6*4  6  15-16  6  15-16 

Strict  Ordlnury... . 7  8-18  Tfct 

Good  Griltiiary. . 8>fj  8  5-16  8  5-16 

Strict  Good.  Ordtuary..  8  9-16  BU \  8fcl 

Low  Middling..  ......  9  »  3-16  0  8-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  5-16  9,H  »H 

Middling  . 9.H  0  11-16  0  11-16 

Good  Middling....  _ »a7  0  15-16  9  15  16 

Strict  Good  Mlddllng...UI  111  8-16  10  3-16 

Middling  Fair . 10W  10  »-!6  10  9-16 

Fair . 11  11  3-16  11  3-16 

STA1NKD. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  9-16  1  Low  Middling . 8  l-u; 

Strict  Good  Ord.....  "H  I  Middling  .  8  15-16 

Vkoktahi.k.1.- Potatoes.—  State,  rose,  $1  Net  I  62;  do. 
Burbank,  $1  .VAg  1  62;  do,  peerless,  per  bbl,  $1  50;  sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  River,  fancy,  pur  bbl.,  $2  03;  sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  per  bbl,  *1  25 at  73.  Cabbages,  per 
100,  $5® 8.  Onions,— COUQ.,  red  per  bbl,  $2  25ift2  75;  do. 
Orange  County,  red.  per  bbl.  $1  259*2  25.  iurntps. 
Russian,  per  bbl..  #l«i  25.  Squash,  per  bbl,  $2id3  30. 
Onions- Cunn..  white,  par  bbl..  $3  50.u5. 

Hops.— State.  uew,22  .i,25c;  do,  1885  crop,  best  on  offer, 
ll®13c;  do,  1885  crop,  Inferior,  10c;  California,  new, 

Srlnic  and  best,  23t^25c;  Uernmii,  new,  best,  26t>t27c; 

o,  new,  medium  grades,  2tkn23e;  English,  new,  best, 
20®22u. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 

New  York.  Saturday,  February  6, 1887. 

CATn.ic.-  Chicago  Steers,  1,437  16,  at  $5  25;  do,  1,393  ft, 
at  $5  10;  do,  1,317  ft.  at  $5 05,  Kcutuckv  Steers,  1,516  ft, 
at  $5  17H;  do,  1.580  16.  at  $3  15;  do,  1,535  16,  at  $5;  State 
do,  1,256  1b.  tit  $4  60;  Suite  OxeU.  1,625  16,  at  $3  t5;  I’euu- 
sylvanlado,  1,694  ft.  at  $4  25,  State  Dry  Cows,  949  ft,  at 
$2  60;  do,  910  ft.  at  $3  111;  Indiana  Oxctl,  1.535  ft,  at  $l  50; 
do,  1,500  ft,  at  $1  jo;  Indiana  Steer'.  1,358  ft,  at  $5;  do, 
1,292  16,  at  $4  00;  do,  1,265  ft,  at  $190;  Chicago  Steers, 
1,388  ft,  at  $5  15;  do,  1.275  ft,  at  $4  90;  lluitulo  Steers, 
1.229  ft,  at  $1  70,  Ohio  do,  1,218  ft,  at  $4  70;  do,  1,241  ft, 
at  *4  65;  Chicago  do,  998  ft,  at  It  15:  Kentucky  steers, 
1,524  ft.  at  $5  2tl;  do,  1,574  ft,  at  $5  30;  Ohio  do,  1,364  ft, 
at  $4  HO:  Ito,  1.290  ft.  at  $1  fiVHl  Ohio  Dry  Cows,  1,018  ft, 
at  $3  55;  do,  824  ft,  at  $2  i5. 

Cai.vks.— Veals,  132  ft,  at  Sc;  do,  16‘7  lb,  at  9c;  Grasse  is, 
232  lb,  3H0. 

Sukrt  and  La  Mbs.— Receipts  for  six  days  31,558 
head  against  27,584  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Territory  Sheep,  107  ft  at  $165;  Buffalo  do  87  ft.  at 
$4  80;  do.  31  ft,  at  $5,  Pennsylvania  Sheep.  91  16,  ul 
$5  20:  State  Lambs,  91  ft.  at  $6  60;  Ohio  do,  67  ft,  at 
$b  04U;  Western  sheep,  116  ft,  at  $5  25;  Ohio  Sheep  and 
Lam  Its,  6t  ft,  at  5)jc;  Territory  sheep,  127  tb,  at  Ac; 
State  do,  101  ft,  at  595c;  do,  108  ft,  at  5Hc;  Kwestcom 
mon)  92  ft,  at  4Hc;  state  Lambs,  8‘>  lb,  ut  $«  40;  do,  82 
ft,  at  llHc:  Ohio  Sheep,  97  16.  at  $5  18H;  Stale  do,  102  ft, 
ftt  5Jtc;  Michigan  Lumlts,.73  ft,  at  6)30,  Western  Sheep, 


1  S  7J  ,S . 

Are  al  ways  grown  from  selected  seed  stocl 

which  insures  not  only  the  earliest  vegetable 
but  those  of  finest  quality,  and  guaranteed 
give  mtiafurtinn  ar  money  ri/VaxPit.  Our  handsome 
illustrated  (harden  tluide  ni.iilcl  on  applicatio 

ROBERT  BUIST,  JR. 

Seed  Crower.  PHILADELPHIA 


*HILADELPHI> 


* r* ' %U'I  po9i'.»<.i"  LATE  WHiTE 
PEACH:  thalr*  Cltulrt*  l"'r  j  iai  C  )  vtiu* 

ly  A‘2U.  LArrj  rittcA  ul  Fracki  tT»«-  * 

/  _  f°f  *11  scctkib*.  NVUUuna'a  Early  Med. 

'/  FO  PvD  Si  eat  ly  up  ale.  lioot  »lvi  Aupk'T  r»C«. 

-  *-  matt  papular  an.l  latekwpms  Xluos.  I’eurm 
1  ■  Cherry.  Quince  (and  all  frail  uce*  aud 

2*.  L  ATlEv  hull  6eart»t  plains.  3)0. 000  J-year-oUl  A»- 

x*-v  _  piaragua  roota-  Large  stock  of  Shade  and 

'A.  Etruauif  S.  E. 

KOGKRs  A  SQN.  M(.  Holly.  N.  S. 


C  C  C  n  6  Send  3  cts.  to  pay  postage,  and  I 
^  ^  •  will  send,  FREE,  oile  packet  of  the 

best  TOMATOES  In  cultivation,  and  Price  List  of  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds.  A.  Us  EASTON, 

THORN  HILL,  N.  Y. 


JdTT  At  M  IT  This  gave  tlie  largest  yield  of  any  p>o- 
oc  Ji.aai  tat.1  tested  on  our  experimental  farm 
PUT  ITO  lu5|t  season,  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
*■  V1A1U.  1,210  hus.  per  acre  — iJ.  TV.-r  .Jfag  1,1886. 

Send  postal  to  originator  for  New  Potato  Cata- 
louue.  Address  E.  E.  STINK. 

CLYAflOGA  FALLS,  OHIO. 


C1  r>  C  i-IVEN  AWAY!  A  package 
Mix.  1  b  lower  Seeds  i.V  11  kinds), 

- — . with  Park’s  Fi.oral  Gcidk,  all 

for  two  stamps.  New  flowers,  new  engraving*;  teems 
with  floral  hints.  Evs  rybody  delighted.  TeL!  all  your 
friends.  Send  uow,  G.  tv.  Park.  Faunettsburs,  Pa. 

CA LES MEN  W ANTED! 

W  A  LAKY  AM)  EXPENSES  PAID! 

For  terms  and  particulars  address  (mention  this  paper) 
\V.  R.  McSARY  &  CO.,  Nvrserymex,  Dayton,  O. 

seedsT^ 


EVERY  OSE  WHO  HAS  .4  GARDEN 

Should  read  a  copy  of  my 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. 

Mailed  free.  It  contains  a  complete  priced  List  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  besides  all  the  desirable 
novelties  of  last  season,  aud  uearly  eveiytliing  else  In 
my  Hue  of  business. 

ALFRED  DR  I UGE911N, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  C  ity. 

T^  l  H AVEZ- 

7V0  varieties  of  Potntoe-.  4  orn  that  will  mature 
ip  kJdays.of  wiiteh  7)  m  in  the  ear  will  make  62  ft  shel¬ 
led  flats  that  weigli  50  ft  per  bushel,  aud  yield  ISO 
bushels  ie  the  acre.  Blootlctl  Slock  ol  nil  kiuda. 
Slj  catalogue  contains  simple  receipts  that  will  cure 
Chicken  Cholera.  tiUeiiunmsni.  Coughs,  Colds.  &e., 
w  ithout  cost.  Uow  to  mat''  AOO  per  cent,  oil 
Poultry  on  a  new  plan;  how  to  exterminate  rats  with¬ 
out  polsou;  Partners  Account  Books,  price  10 
cents,  which  will  be  allowed  on  first  order.  Address 
W.  M.  WOODWORTH,  Irwin,  Ohio, 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREESandPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  F  111'  IT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Ro.>es»  Vines,  S4IALL 
FKl'ITS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Scedliugs.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue.  Spring  of  1887,  mailed  free.  IVaA/GTiei  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHdNIX  NURSERY 

SIU.NKY  TITTLE  A  CO.  Truprlsiar*,  BLOOK  153,105,  ILL 

Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


iSS^  v'V-’N 
'Ssl  AJJ 


D.M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

ore  admitted  to  be  the 

LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

\\H  tn  th«  teorld. 

X&  D.M.  FERRY  A  CO’S 

'J?  lUu»<r»l«tl,  I»<gi- 

crlpUvp  ,V  l“rlced 

^^SiSEED  ANNUAL 
For  1887 

will  be  mailed 
sanp»  FREE  to  all 

.  applicants,  and 
■  to  last  season’s 


P  customers 
Without  or¬ 
dering  it. 
/•malMaDteto 
all,2fv«TY  per¬ 
son  winy  Gar. 
dm,  Fitld  or 
Flotcrr  SKKUS  should 
tend  for  it.  Address 
D.M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich* 


Ml*. 


M 


orr  r\ 


& 


at 


g,Tr  QFFn^  R0SES 

OCCUO,  PLANTS 

A  Ay  FRUIT ^ORNAMENTAL TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

0,1  AWTHIIG  IS  THE  STHSKRT  use,  without  flret  writing 
BEST  wo  over  \  ^  YEAER°R!!SHACURSESS 

choiro.t  on,  the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO  nw 


CCOTT’S  FLOWERS 

^^^^growia?3/ ?r strong®  nd  reTifble  R  O S ES ■  ^IlOW  E^R"  SE^Ds'of  ^xt^cToice  ^ou  VlH^ 
Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  tor  1887'rith  a  1  ovelv 

sent  FI?E ^to^any Address.  Send  '£?,nAiF''  ROBERT  SCott  'soCpilMelnliW 


CA V  currant  I'd* 

DEC  la5“stj 

mi  HEADQUARTERS UnH 

ir  C obest  stock 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  fiTATC  and  all  the  other  best  GBAPR  FIXES, 

Atone  <  vi „i,h  ,  .  „  ■“  new  and  old.  Tines  stored  in  Mammoth 

stone  tellars  with  roots  In  fine  sand.  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  Rv  mail 

PI  A  NTC  BY  .MAIL  •»  xj~tialty. 
rLRIl  I  O  Muguru,  »nd  a  fidl 

cPXtk  of  ekber  44 rapes.  7>ey«  stock 

xfe  strawberries  and  Raspberries, 


" wo  i*uu  oiuou  rruu 

Hants.  CaialogUi-s  free. 

«C.  H.  PERKINS,  Dtoorcstowu,  X.  J. 


S,)FRUITTREES 

—■  vVines,  Plants,  etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach.t'herry,  Plnm, 
l  M,'Vno.‘‘.'*  Strawberry,  Karpberry, 
i  Blackberry,  Currants,  Grapes, 
F  (.ooseberrtes.  Ac.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Hoorestown,  X.  J, 


Free;  contains  IS  i .  Si2  A  33 ooUec’ns  A  instructions 
for  planting  JOEL  BOSNEfi  A  SON,  MtrchantvTUe,  N  J. 

IOC  premiums  ON  FRUIT  AT  FALL  FAIRS. 
I  /  Send  for  catalogue  of  frees.  Plains  and  Vines. 

1  *“'■'  E.  A;  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.J. 

HIGH  RBFn  ^KED  POTATO  ESS.  One  barrel 

lun'DnLU  worth  two  of  Northern  seed.  Will 
yield  doable.  Finer  quality.  AH  that  grow 
round  Potatoes  should  have  my  Catalogue,  with 
testimonials  and  Guide  to  Culture,  sent  lor  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Catalogue  No.  1  sent  tree. 

J  .  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  It. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  &  Chicago,  III. 


^RESH«u, 


.^p^DREER’S 

/^fef^fiGARDEN  SEEDS 

fm.  xb.Tcy  plants,  bulbs, 

■•1^  2 \p  MJ-IDrecr’s Harden  Cnlen- 

VAltOTSU ^infllAB/f//-7,lnr  ,<>r  1*87,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden 

VS.  U'J  it  Farm  rent  for  6c.  in  stamps. 

s rr<l  Catalogue  FREE. 

V^Mijg^yTIEMIV  A  lUIF.KK. Seedsman 
7 1 4  Chestnut  bit.  Philadelphia, 

Tlioroiiulilired  and  Grade  Stock  for  Sale.  Jersey 
Cattle;  Shropshire  Sheep;  Berkshire  Pigs.  Write  f<  r 
pedigrees  aud  prices.  Davui  Caiu-l,  Deer  Park,  L.I..N.Y. 

Ulster,  Po’keepsie,  and  Duehoss  GRAPES;  Minne 
waski  BLACKBERRY;  l.uereila  DEWBERRY;  Marl¬ 
boro  RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A .  J.  C  A  Y  W O O  I)  &  80 N , 
_ _ MAkl.llORU,  N,  YU 

WANTED— a  thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 


WAXTED-a  thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 
MAKER  (Single)  to  take  charge  of  Maplewoou  Dairy 
Must  understand  how  to  run  a  Steam  Engine  and  the 
De  Laval  Separator.  Best  nr  references  required 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Attlea,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.T. 

FOR  SALE.— I  have  a  line  lot  Of  the  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  I  offer  at  $1.00  per  bush¬ 
el,  *2.50  pur  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  here. 

E.  D,  COPP,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  V. 

Jmproved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

SELF- REGULATING,  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE. 

^  cl  Ou«r*nlo*d  to  luitflh  ai  Ur§«  a 

- -  *  ^AtSaafi^pfrocntttCf  of  f^rtUe  ^  any 
V othnr  Hkt-rher  iru»ii»*.  Ilsn<1n:>n!(i 
J  TLJ — 1|  lllu-inferl  i  tttloguefrev  ».r.  iho«c 

mH  I  'itiom  nnlnn  the  piper,  sen, 1  13 

10  N  >  — ■  ■  —  ’B  oont.  for  our  book  on  “I’uuliry 

tA-iT  ~ 7!  .  _ ;  lulling  »nd  *nm,l»l  lneal,nt„».  • 


ItililiifF  and  Jknlfl«ui  Ineabultu* 

Champion  Mfg.  Cc 
QUINCY,  ILL- 


VIRGINIA  LAND  AGENCY. 

CheapFarnis.  Splendid  climate,  short.  Mud  Winters. 
Good  markets.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  &:  JERVIS.  Petersburg,  Yn, 

WHITE  DOR  KINGS  for  salr.  A  few  vet  y  line 
Cockerels  at  $5  each,  boxed  and  delivered  to  Express 
Co.,  nt  Indlsuupolis.  Hist  Premium  on  White  Dork¬ 
ings  at  Indiana  State  Fair  ls%.  Also  eggs  at  $2  per 
sitting  F  I.ETl  II  Eli  ft  I N  ES. 

Mnlott  Park,  Indiana. 

SEEDS  Warranted  Fresh  and  Pure:  16  choicest  pkts 
8  vegetable,  8  flowers  and  one  pkt.  flowers  200  kinds, 
worth  $2.  for  Its  cents.  Pinks,  !tn  kinds,  lo  cents.  Pan¬ 
sies,  CO  kinds,  20  cents.  This  offer  isgood  to  Julv  llr-t. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  J.  «  MAN  SON, 
llarford,  Sns  Co..  Pa. 

HIGH-CLASS  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

.  .  Speeial  Ollttr.  1*J  following 

mK>  choicest  new  varieties  by  nuill 

cvUSf  ^  for  7.1  cents.  Golden  Self- 
4*155^.  Blanching  Celery,  AU  Seasons 
s '  I  Jjk  Cabliuge,  I’ej-plguam  Lettuce, 

/'/vyivvM  Red  la  ml  Glaui  Musk  Melon, 
w f/>J\  VHH  shakers  -Sugar  Corn,  King  or  the 
ft  1  01  V  vSmV  )  ardeu  Limaa,  Alaska  Pea.  Sear 
YMi  'lAUul  *  l  Wuxbusli  Bean,  Gulden  Ulus- 
IlfMl*  Sdw  ter  Pole  Bean,  Mammoth  Salsify, 
“  Beauty  Tomato  aud  Chart  In’s 

Radish.  >.  aiaiogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  3  cts  lust  amps 
Win.  (n  BEt’KKRT,  Sccdsinnn.  aliakuienv, Pa. 

FOR  SALE.  1  have  a  title  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  stab'  Potatoes,  which  1  offer  uc  $1  per  bushel, 
$2.5u  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b  here. 

E.  I).  COPP,  CIHtou  Springs.  N.  Y. 

VO  Chinese  wanted.  My  star  laundry  gloss  beats 
them  all.  Sample  10c.  J.  R.  Smith,  Nassau,  N.  Y 

UCOTC11  Collie  Shepherd  Bitch  Pups,  pnre-hteil,  nt 
l- $1  each,  now  ready  for  delivery.  ParentM  goo<l  drlv 
ers.  O.  N.  BRAINARD,  Pnitiraville.  Ohio. 

ONIONS.  Muck  will  grow  larger  crop*  than  other 
soils  at  50  per  oeut.  less  cost.  Send  50c.  postal  order 
for  book  of  full  Instructions,  with  formula  for  fert Hit 
er  that  cost*  oulv  per  acre.  No  trouble  to  get  tn- 
gredleuts  for  fertillxer.  C.  C-  TAY  LOR, 

Ovid,  Xlicbigau. 

MAPLEWOOD  O  A  T  S . 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  Entirely  new. 
Snmple  ami  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

WE  WANT  YOU!  u  live  energetic  man 

I  1  w  W  .  , ilnjUl  llCSHlmg 

protlbilde  cmjiloyiueti#  to  represent  113  in  every 
County,  Salary  $75  per  menth  anil  expenses,  or  a 
largo  commission  on  sales  It  preferred.  Goods  staple. 
Every  onebuvs.  Outfit  and  particulars  Free. 

STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  l  >xf  cum  1  do  net  mean  merely  to  step  uuim  ter  a 
time  and  tlmn havo  thatn  return  Aipilii,  I  moan  1w1ullc.1l  euro. 

I  have  innilo  tho  disease  of  FITS,  EPILK.l'SY  or  Kal.I.lNi) 
SICKNESS  a  lUe-l'ing  study.  Iwauunt  in  v  remedy  t»  curas 
tho  worst  e  wx.  Ih-.-uu-o otWrs  have  failed  la  no  roasim  for  • 
nut  imiv  roci'ivitig  a  cam.  Send  at  ouC"  lor  a  troatLaa  and  a 
Free  Bottlo  of  my  lnfalliblo  reiuody.  Diva  Kxpruas  ami  fist 
Office.  It  costs  y*m  nettling  for  a  trial,  and  l  will  cure  you. 

4'j'lreas  Or.  H.  U.  BOOT,  UU  t’earl  8t,  Hew  York, 

100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample  i'ardsf  all 

for  a  2c.  stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  D 


CAULIFLOWERS  AXD  UOW  TO  C3ROW  THEM. 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  in  minute  de¬ 
tail  By  mall  ‘JO  cents.  Catalogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRAN’CIS  BRILL,  U ex pst k ad,  iL.  I.)  N.  Y. 


81  ft,  at  5c;  do,  100  ft.,  at  Michigan  Lambs,  74  lb 
at  lij^c:  State  do.  74  ft,  at  6$6c.;  Canada  do,  107  ;ft,7lat 
$6  70;  Western  Sheep.  92  ft;  at  5c;  do  101  ft,  at  *5^)0; 
Canada  and  Michigan’  Lambs,  mixed.  78  ft,  at  $6  65. 

Hoos.— Receipts  for  six  days,  34,«47  head  against 
29.420  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  higher,  aud  fair  to  prime  Hogs 
may  be  quoted  at  $0  40«s5  70  per  100  lb. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

8.  II.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rorai,  Nkw-Yorkkr 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 


and  Fowl-Cholera  always  cured.  Direc¬ 
tions  free.  Address  Box  I '20 1,  New 

Brunswick,  N.J. 


JOHN  SAUL’S  CATALOGUE. 


NEW,  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  for  1887 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Plant  lovers  will  find  a  large  collection  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  Plants,  as  well  as  novelties  of  merit. 
This  rich  collection  Is  well-grown,  and  offered  at  very 
low  prices. 

ORi  'HIDS— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  Indian. 
American,  etc. 

Also,  Catalogues  of  Roses, Orchids,  Seeds,  Trees,  etc. 

JOIliN  SA  L  I.,  Washington,  D.  C» 

EVERGREENS 

25  vnrteties;  FOREST  TREES,  AxE 
30  varieties,  all  sizes.  Prices  from  HEWf 
jgaia*  50  cents  per  1000  up.  50  varieties  JM£ 
of  TREE  SEEDS.  Lowest  Prices,  gP 
Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Varie-  39k£ 
JvflwHS  ty  in  America.  Largo  Trees  lor  In 
‘ypWv  street  and  1’aTk  Planting  in  great  &SBB3 
variety,  by  the  carload.  Wholesale  Lists  free. 
GEO.  I’INNEY,  Kvergreeu,  Door  Co.,  Wls. 


HAMPDEN  SEED  S TOR E — ESTABLISHED  1845. 

HAMPDEN  BEAUTY  POTATO! 

Tills  Superb  New  Variety  meets  wllli  Universal  Approval.  Early,  Skin 
Smooth  and  White,  a  Real  Beauty.  Good  Keeper  and  the  Best 
Cooking  Potato  Ever  Offered.  One  customer  says  it  stands  In  the 
••Roll  of  PiUsbury’s  Be9t.”  Northern  Grown  Stock. 

ORDER  NOW.  Stock  limited.  Prices  per  lb,  postpaid,  30c, 
peck  75c.  bushel  *2.50,  bbl  #6  SEND  for  CA  TALOGDE  FREE. 
Xlany  Novelties  and  all  Standard  Sorts.  Top  over  Corn,  etc, 

B.  I..  BRAGG  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


imnrr-IO  FARM  ANNUAL  for|887 

W0  HH  ■■  w  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 

■  n  M  il  m\  •nIa?d?.on,e  Book  of  1548  P'Wtes,  with  hundreds  of 

zUL""  •  t^tostcamenI  p!uof  Sd'mtow™ 

epenQ  BULBS,  PLANTS- 

scribe*  Rare  Novelties  m  Vegetables  and  Flowers  of  real 
fo^e“  ^-.whtoho^tteobtmnedelsewbere.  Send  address  on  Postal 

Catalogue  published,  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


im  uuo  tUDDb  VUmpiDlU 

Catalogue  published,  to 


Alii 

■  ki  H  Mi  MM  Mk  Q  old  and  now  v/inetiee 

IbK  R  EJm  sskffi^ss ss 

true.  Cheap  by  mail. 

I^L^H  H  Low  mtea  to  dealers. 

■•■^1  .pH  SSSS1  FREE!  _ 

EMPIRESTATE  &  NIAGARA  bend  for  0irc^lar>rU 


for  X\)t  gmrag. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  so  long  I  guess  you  have  nearly  forgot¬ 
ten  me.  I  go  to  school  to  my  cousin.  We  have 
two  miles  to  go.  My  father  has  a  flue  stand 
of  Angel  of  Midnight  coru,  and  the  cows  got 
in,  and  destroyed  it  all.  Those  flower  seeds 
that  we  received  from  the  Rural,  were  very 
pretty.  The  rest  of  the  seeds  did  well.  I 
have  a  sister  living  in  Butte  City,  Montana 
and  she  likes  it  very  well  there.  Our  sleigh- 
-  iug  is  all  gone  now,  but  I  like  to  ride  down 
hill,  how  do  you  like  to  ride  down  hill.  We 
have  a  spelling  match  at  our  school  every 
Wednesday  night,  but  I  do  uot  go.  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  Maggie  Sharpless. 

Your  Niece,  MINNIE  JACOB  v. 

Portland,  Pa. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  was  six  years  old 
last  August,  aud  cannot  write  letters  yet,  so  I 
asked  my  cousin  Alice  to  write  this  for  me. 

I  live  close  to  a  large  stream, Rutger’s  Kill.and 
in  the  summer,  Mamma  lets  me  go  fishing, 
but  uot  where  the  water  is  deep,  so  I  can't  fall 
in.  Cousin  Alice  and  I  have  lots  of  fun  fish¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  like  to  clean  what  fish  I  catch 
but  I  do  like  to  eat  them.  Don’t  you  like  to 
go  fishiug.  Uncle  Mark*  If  you  do  you  come 
and  see  Papa,  and  then  I’ll  show  you  the 
places  where  the  big  fishes  stay.  Papa  is 
Vice  President  of  the  West  town  Farm  and 
( lardett  Club,  but  I  don’t  go  to  the  meetings 
because  1  am  too  young.  I  have  a  little  sled 
and  Alice  and  I  ride  down  hill  and  we  have 
line  times.  From  your  little  friend. 

Orange  Co.,  cora  smith  Gardner. 

[Uncle  Mark  likes  to  fish  when  be  is  pretty 
sure  of  catching  something.  He  will  have  to 
come  out  and  try  his  luck  with  you.  J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Cousins.  I  am  a  little  girl  seven  years  old. 
Papa  takes  the  Rural.  I  like  to  read  the 
Cousin’s  letters.  I  weut  to  school  last  summer. 
1  read  in  the  second  reader.  1  have  got  over 
the  scarlet  fever.  Your  niece, 

Hartstown,  Pa.  lizzie  mohr. 

Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  so  busy  attend¬ 
ing  to  my  school  work  that  I  have  had  no  time 
to  write.  What  do  the  Cousins  do  on  these 
cold  winter  evenings,  I  think  it  nice  to 
gather  around  the  fire  and  have  one  of  the 
members  read  aioud.  In  the  meantime,  the 
ladies  could  be  busy  with  some  fancy  work. 
No  one  knows  how  pleasant  the  evenings  are 
when  spent  in  this  way  until  they  have  tried 
it.  Let  me  meutiou  some  books  that  I  think 
nice  to  read  on  these  evenings.  Any  of  Dick¬ 
ens'  works  are  good  and  those  persons  who  do 
not  like  his  writings  are  sure  to  do  so  wtteu 
they  are  read  in  this  manner.  Where  little 
folks  are  present.,  “Little  Women”  and  “Jo’s 
B\ys”  would  be  interesting  to  them  and  also 
to  the  older  ones.  “Count  of  Monto-Christo,” 
“John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  “Ivanhoe”  and 
“The  Sketch  Book1’ are  all  good.  Do  you  ap¬ 
prove  of  my  choice  Uncle  Mark?  Games  arc 
nice  where  there  is  a  large  company.  I  will 
attempt  to  give  one  called  the  Spelling  School. 
First,  one  member  is  chosen  as  the  teacher  hik! 
numbers  all  present.  Then  he  or  she  (which 
over  it  be)  says:  “Prince  of  Paris  lost  his  hat 
and  number  three  (or  any  number  he  wishes 
to  call)  found  it.”  Where  upon  number  three 
must  immediately  answer:  “WhatHir,  I  Sir?” 
Teacher :  “Yes  Sir,  You  Sir.”  No.  3.  “No 
Sir,  not  I  Sir."  Teacher:  “Who  then,  sir?’ 
No.  8,  No.  1  (any  number)  Sir,”  and  if  the 
number  called  fails  to  answer  promptly  he  is 
ordered  to  the  foot,  aud  the  teacher  begins 
again.  It  No.  1  answers,  the  teacher  asks  the 
same  questions  jus  before.  This  play  is  very 
amusing;  the  object  being  to  see  who  enu 
leave  off  head.  Would  some  of  the  Cousins 
give  some  of  the  plays  they  know.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  know  some  new  ones.  I 
would  also  like  to  correspond  with  any  of  the 
Cousins  upon  the  subjects — Literature  aud 
literary  duties;  also  upon  Parliamentary 
practice.  etta  dickinson. 

Kankakee,  Ills. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  am  11  years  old 
and  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  JI.  C.  Papa  has 
taken  the  Rural  for  four  years.  I  like  to  read 
the  Cousins’  letters.  I  live  on  a  farm  aud 
walk  a  mile  to  school.  Papa  was  a  soldier  and 
got  wounded  in  the  arm  yu  the  Red  River 
campaign.  I  have  a  cat  11  years  old.  I  have 
three  brothers  and  five  sisters.  Yours  truly, 

Nashua,  N.  H.  agnes  e.  Dane. 


Beautiful  colored  Designs,  printed  on 
Ilemp  Canvas,  to  be  worked  lu  Raps, 
Yarn,  etc.  Semi  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  Agents  wauled  everywhere.  A  mcr- 
loan  Hug  Hittern  Co,,  lliddeford,  Me. 


SHAMEFUL  ABURE 

Heaped  upon  a  Noted  Englishman  lor  His 
Open  Honesty. 


Wm.  Ed.  Robson,  M.  D„  L.  R.  C.  S.  I.,  M. 
K.  y.  C.  P.  1.,  late  of  the  Royal  Navy,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  lias  got  into  professional  trouble  for 
writing  the  following  opeu  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Londou  Family  Dad  or: 

“I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  physi¬ 
cian  to  make  known  any  means  or  remedy 
whereby  sickness  can  be  prevented,  and  it  is 
for  this  purpose  I  write  to  give  my  experience 
both  here  and  abroad.  I  ask  the  publication 
of  the  statement  that  people  may  lie  warned 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  say  to  them  that  there 
is  at  hand  a  means  by  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  perfect  health.  It  is  well  known  to 
the  medical  world,  and,  indeed,  to  the  laity, 
that  a  certaiu  disease  is  making  a  terrible 
havoc;  that  next  to  consumption  it  is  the  most 
fatal,  and  that  when  fully  developed  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  for  the  sufferer. 

“Physicians  and  scientists  have  long  been 
trying  to  throw  light  upon  the  cause,  and  if 
possible,  find  in  nature  a  medicine  for  this 
fatal  malady.  They  have  shown,  absolutely, 
that  the  blood-purifying  organs  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  are  the  kidneys,  aud  that  wheu  they 
once  fail,  the  poison  which  they  should  take 
out  of  the  blood  is  carried  by  the  blood  into 
every  part  of  the  body,  developing  disease. 

“Iu  my  hospital  practice  in  England,  Iudia 
and  South  America,  and  also  while  a  surgeon 
in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  I  gave  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of  diseases 
ot  the  kidneys  aud  urinary  organs,  aud  found 
that  not  only  was  the  cure  ot'  chronic  Bright’s 
Disease  hopeless,  but  that  kiuuey  disease  was 
remarkably  prevalent;  much  more  so  than 
generally  known,  aud  was  thecaiLseof  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  of  sickness,  and  further,  that 
the  medical  profession  has  no  remedy  which 
exerts  any  absolute  control  over  these  organs 
iu  disease. 

“Some  time  ago, wheu  I  had  a  case  which  re¬ 
sisted  all  regular  treatment — which  is  very 
limited — complicated  with  the  passing  of 
stones  from  the  kidneys,  much  against  my 
will  I  permitted  my  patient  to  use  Warner’s 
safe  cure,  of  which  I  had  heard  marvelous  re¬ 
sults.  Iu  his  ease  the  result  was  simply  mar¬ 
velous,  as  the  attack  was  a  severe  one,  aud  de¬ 
velopment  very  grave,  for  an  analysis  showed 
per  cent,  of  albumen  and  granular  tube 
casts. 

“The  action  of  the  medicine  was  singular 
aud  incomprehensible  to  me.  I  had  never 
seen  auythiug  like  it.  The  patient  recovered 
promptly,  and  is  to-day  a  well  and  healthy 
man.  This  stimulated  my  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  remedy,  aud  after  analysis  1 
found  it  to  lie  of  purely  vegetable  character, 
harmless  to  take  under  all  circumstances. 

“Casting  aside  all  professional  prejudice  I 
gave  it  u  thorough  trial,  as  I  was  uuxiousthat 
my  patients  should  be  restore  d  to  health,  no 
matter  by  what  medicine.  1  prescribed  it  in 
a  great  variety  of  eases,  Acute,  Chronic, 
Bright’s  Disease,  Congestion  of  the  Kidneys, 
Catarrh  of  the  Bladder,  and  in  every  instance 
did  it  speedily  effect  a  cure. 

“  For  this  reason  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give 
to  the  world  this  statement  regarding  the  val¬ 
ue  of  Waruer’s  Safe  Cure.  1  make  this  state¬ 
ment  on  facts  I  am  prepared  to  produce  and 
substantiate.  1  appeal  to  physicians  of  large 
practice  who  kuow  how  common  aud  decep¬ 
tive  diseases  of  the  kidneys  are,  to  lay  aside 
professional  prejudice,  give  their  patients 
Waruer’s  sate  cure,  restore  them  to  perfect 
healtn,  earn  their  gratitude,  and  thug  be  true 
physicians. 

••  1  am  satisfied  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  deaths  winch  occur  iu  England  are  caused, 
primarily,  by  impaired  actiou  of  tue  kidneys, 
aud  the  consequent  retention  in  the  blood  of 
the  poisonous  uric  and  kidney  acid.  War- 
tier's  safe  cure  cause's  the  kidueys  to  expel  this 
poison,  checks  tue  escape  of  albumen,  relieves 
the  inflammation  and  prevents  illness  from 
impaired  aud  impoverished  blood.  Having 
had  more  than  17  years'  experience  iu  my  pro¬ 
fession,  I  conscientiously  and  emphatically 
state  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  more  re¬ 
lief,  and  effect  more  cures  by  the  use  of  War 
tier’s  safe  cure  than  by  all  the  other  medicines 
ascertainable  to  the  profession,  the  majority 
of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain  iu  their  action.” 

“Isn’t  that  a  straightforward,  manly  let¬ 
ter  ?” 

“  Indeed  it  is.” 

“  Well,  but  do  you  know  the  author  has 
been  dreadfully  persecuted  for  writing  it?” 

“  How  so?  What  has  he  done  to  merit  it?” 

“Done?  He  has  spoken  the  truth ‘out  of 
school,’  and  his  fellow  physicians,  who  waut 
the  public  to  think  they  havu  a  monopoly  in 
curing  diseases,  are  terribly  augry  with  him 
for  admitting  professional  inability  to  reach 
certain  disorders. 

“That  letter  created  a  wonderful  seusatiou 
among  the  titled  classes  and  the  public.  This 


arred  the  doctors  terribly.  The  College  of 
Surgeons  and  Queen’s  College,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated,  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  unprofessional  conduct,  and 
noli  fled  him  that  unless  he  made  a  retraction 
they  would  discipline  him. 

“The  doctor  replied  that  ho  allowed  his  pa¬ 
tients  to  make  use  of  Warner’s  safe  cure  only 
after  all  the  regular  methods  had  failed ,  and 
when  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  uo  passi¬ 
ble  hope  for  them.  Upon  their  recovery,  after 
having  used  Warner’s  safe  cure,  he  was  so 
much  surprised  that  lie  wrote  the  above 
letter  to  the  Family  Doctor.  He  regretted 
that  the  faculties  found  fault,  with  his  actiou 
in  the  matter, but  ho  could  uot  conscientiously 
retract  the  facts  as  written  to  the  Family 
Doctor. 

“The  faculties  of  both  colleges  replied  that 
unless  he  retracted  they  should  cut  biin  off, 
which  would  naturally  debar  him  from  again 
practicing  his  profession ,  and  also  prevent 
his  securing  another  appointment  in  the  Roy¬ 
al  Navy ’ ” 

The  illustrious  doctor’s  dilemma  is  certainly 
an  uupleasant  one,  emphasizing  as  it  does, 
both  his  own  honesty,  and  the  contemptible 
prejudice  and  bigotry  of  English  medical 
men.  The  masses,  however, having  no  sympa¬ 
thy  with  their  nonsense,  keep  ou  using  the 
remedy  he  so  highly  recommends  and  get  well, 
while  the  rich  aud  able  depend  upon  the  preju¬ 
diced  doctors  and  die! 


^toch  and  goultvy. 


BliATC’IlKOKirS 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

OATT  La  K  C  AK  K. 

It  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  Oil  ami  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  in  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  or  the  highest  known  value  lo  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  he  without  this  eake  to  inlx 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BLVfGHFORD’S  CALF-REARING  MEAL, 

Is  endorsed  bv  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  os  the 
best  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  lu  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  In  a  thrifty  condition.  It  is  iui  oh- 
solute  preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  amt  cream.  Costs  less  than  IWc  per  pound. 

For  direction*  aud  testimonials  tend  for  "PAMPH¬ 
LET  UN  FEEDING,"  Issued  ami  mailed  Full  by 

E.  W.  It  latch  lord  &  €o., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


To  Horse  Breeders. 

FOR  SALE.— English  Shire  and  Clydesdale  Stallions, 
imported  and  Canadian  bred;  two  years  ami  upwards. 
Prize  winners  at  the  Great  Industrial  and  1‘rovlnclul 
Exhibitions.  Correspondence  Invited.  Buyers  metal 
train  if  notified  of  arrival.  Distance 20  n> lies  from 
Buffalo,  N.  v  Address 

.11  OK  If  IS,  STONE  A  WELLINGTON, 

Welland,  tint.,  Canada, 

PERFECT  HATCH EK 

AND 

PEKFEET  KROODEIt, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Arrlllelal 
Hatching  aud  raising  all  kiudsof  Poultry.  II.  D.  Grin 
die,  M.D.,  writes:  “Out  of  27  successive  hutches  with 
the  I 'erf  eel  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  ecnl." 
This  beat  sail  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don't  buy 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO..  LIMITED. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


It  el  i  able  Incubators  and 
Itroodcrx.  Inclose  stamp  for 
circular  with  testimonials.  Ii 
tells  how  to  raise  broilers  aud 
cost  of  raising. 

F.  A. Williams  A  Co.. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


ycur  own  Bonef 

Meal,  ©yatet  Shell*. 
(IRAIIAM  Flour  nc  d  Corn 

I  in  the  LLivNir)  aacxxjX. 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent),  *00  per 
cent  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  Mll.l.N  an.l  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonial*  sent 
on  application.  WILSON'  BROS.,  Kualou,  Fa. 


ernice  calf 

OltlnLL  0  FEEDER 

Tbla  NEW  artiolf  la  *piirrot&t«d  *ml  up 

proved  by  ftU  pro^rciiffiv*  Karttiwra  and 
Bu>ok  It  Riser  4.  The  calf  tucks  il*  food 
•lowly.  In  •  ptrftclly  natural  way,  thriv¬ 
ing  4m  well  *n  when  fed  on  lu  own  mother. 
Circulars  frso.  SMALL&MATTHE 
SI  South  Market  Btreet*  BOSTON.  M 


THE  BEST  CA  TTLE  FASTENING! 

8MITI  I’H 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  in  uw.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  K.  G.  PARSONS  H.  Co..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


ANIMAL  MEAL. 

We  manufacture  Meal  consisting  of  Hone  and 
Meat  Ground  t ouet  her.  lo  mix  with  soft  feed. 
Poultry  men  mix  up  shorts,  or  middling*  with  meal 
aud  hot  water,  our  Animal  meal  is  Ju.st  the  thing  to 
go  with  It,  being  finely  ground  and  Is  dry  and 
sweet .  In  Bug*  of  .mi  and  UJti  lbs.  at  two  cents  per  lb. 

C.  a.  uartustt,  Worcester,  Mash. 


make  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  eau  learn  of  something  that  will  be  very-  profit 
able  to  you  by  sending  your  address  to  II.  L.  BOWKER 
&  CO..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  295  and  297  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMISKT  nr.  It,  POI.A.MM'll  I ! 
(Aeltr  VVhllr,  ll.rl.blr,-  A  Vo 
.hire  I'lio,  Soiilhtlnif n,  CuUw 
one  IHfurtl  Down  Sh.rp  Aiul  | J,, 
Nrolrh  Coll.,  Sbi-pbi-ril  llo.,  « 
F»or;  1‘ollhry.  Hrud  for  C.Ulo, 

W.ATLKK  IH'ilFEEAOO.rUU. 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder, 

Your  lines  are  where  you  nut  them  ■  not  under 
horses'  feet.  One  agent  sold  12  doz.  lu  live  days; 
one  dealer  sold  six  doz.  In  15  days.  Samples 
worth  $1.50  krkk.  Write  for  terms. 

E.  K.  H 11EW  ST  Kit,  Holly,  Mich. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  Is  the 
only  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  in  the 
front  to  catch 
thedlrt.  It  has 
u  perfectly  fit¬ 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
instantly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  ijuialclv  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 
Extrastrain- 

l’ATKNTED.  el*  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  , ,  , 

The  Poll  I*  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  all 
respects  the  bent  In  live  world. 

Send  for  Special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  ou  receipt  of  price  One 
Tube.  29 cents;  Five  Tubes,  «UX).  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


<Tr*d«  Vnrk.l 


1M  I’KIf  IA  I,  EGG  FOOD  will  Increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duct  lon.streugt  hen  weak  and  drooping  fowls,  promote 
the  health v  growth  of  all  varieties  or  poultry,  and  in¬ 
sure  flue  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  Is  no 
forcing  process;  you  sltuply  give  them  the  chemicals 
lo  make  eggs,  at  «  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl  We  mall  packages  for  MX',  and  $1.  t!  It 
boxes  and  25  lb  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co.,  for  *2  and  •(1.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  E.  C.  STURTEVANT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


POULTRY 

AND 

GARDEN. 


WIREFENGE 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT, 

ONE  CENT  70  Vesey  St..  N.  Y . 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


CLARK’S 

ROOT  CUTTER. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock  raisers  tobe  the  only 
perfect  Root  Cutter. 

Send  for  New  Circular. 

HICCANUM 

MTg  forporation, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

lliuunniM»,  Conn, 

Warehouse.  tH  So.  Market 
St...  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for 
general  U»t  of  Imp  ements 


“MARCHMOOR  FARM.” 

HIPPARCHUS  i>.°' 2»y' ‘  Dan! rtK ing’s  ^Fertlfe! 

No.  22765.  Service  Fees,  *1 

DBIflllTCntl  No.  111)71,  Sire  Farmer's  Pride 
BKIUn  I  oUN  P.  522;  Dam  Nellie  Handers.  No 
2276-1.  Service  Fees, 

an  I II  n  r  liron  Sire  Nero.  P.  S.  219;  Dam  Mrs. 
rnlNut  N  t  nU  1  .nngt ry. U. S7'l!i.  Serviee Fees 

$10U.  CHAM.  It.  IIOE, 

New  liruiiswii'k,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

W1JAT  OTHIf IIS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  this  season.”— Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 

Quarantine  Station,  N.  J.  . . 

“As  a  herd,  away  up!  up!!  up!.!!' — Dudley  Miller 
Ksq.,  Oswego,  N.  Y,  .  ....  ..  „  „ 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  <  alves'  Prime  stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  busmens.  G.  W.  THOMPSON  A- SON, 

Stelton,  N.  J.,  I*.  K.  It. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“SB"  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

JJ  7  i 5  to  SK  l  SO  per  month  easily  made. 
This  Is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once. 
VmilOT  CASTLE  At  U>„  Kucbnlcr,  ft.  I, 


;ttek 
Kits 


RHANNFL  CUN  CREAMERY 

U  CIiritNH,  Ktc.  One  111  wboLmnle. 

Wm.  E.  Lincoln  Co.,  Warren,  Mass.,  df  It  .Atkinson,  IPis 


General  Advertising  Hates  of 

THE  RURAL  NHW-YORKEH. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  Y1IUK.  v 

The  following  rates  are  uvariablc.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respect  fully  Informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  <t  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  llnetthls 

sized  type,  ll  linos  to  the  Inch!  . 80 cents. 

One  thntwgue!  Iln  -s  or  inore.wl'bln  one  year 
from  data  of  first  luser.  Ion.  per  ugutu  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space  . 25 

Preferred  positions  . ...  ..  .... ..25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prloe  of  the  Rural  Nbw  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

'*  Six  months . I-1® 

Groat  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Oermauy,  per  year,  post-paid .  |3,(M  (12s.  6(1.) 

France. . . .  3.04  (I6bi  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.1R.29V$  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  # 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  seoond  olass  mall  mattar. 


PERSONALS. 

For  20  years  ex -Governor  Curtin’s  right  eye 
has  been  sightless,  but  a  surgical  operation 
has  now  restored,  its  vision. 

Tire  late  Charles  Francis  Adams  left  pro¬ 
perty  amounting  to  £1,020,000.  Mi1.  Adams 
made  generous  provisions  for  each  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  during  his  life-time,  otherwise  the  estate 
would  have  amounted  to  several  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

Next  year  the  Mikado  will  order  English 
to  be  adopted  as  the  second  language  in 
Japan,  Chinese  having  been  abandoned.  An¬ 
glomania  among  the  higher  classes  is  now  the 
craze. 

Tire  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  is  a  discourager 
of  letter  writing  and  an  enemy  of  newspapers. 
He  collects  12  cents  for  each  letter  sent  inside 
his  dominion,  and  no  less  thau  £1.12  for  each 
newspaper. 

The  new  Labor  Commissioner  for  Ohio,  A. 
D.  Fassett,  is  a  newspaper  man,  ran  a  labor 
organ  for  four  years  during  the  trouble  15 
years  ago,  and  has  since  been  in  general  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  State  Senate. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  wore  a  “sleeveless  dress” 
at  the  Baltimore  ball,  and  some  people  are 
considerably  exercised  about  it.  This  ques- 
tiou  may  as  well  l>e  settled  now  us  any  time. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  express¬ 
ly  gives  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

John  Steer,  of  Des  Moines,  lately  gave  a 
money-lender  a  chattel  mortgage  on  “five 
white  steers,”  and  when  an  officer  went  for 
the  stock  ho  was  shown  Mr.  Steer’s  five  prom¬ 
ising  boys  as  the  property  covered  by  the 
mortgage.  For  this  little  joke  Mr.  Steer  is 
compelled  to  answer  for  obtaining  money  un¬ 
der  false  pretences. 

Ex-President  Santos,  of  Uruguay,  is 
visiting  Paris  in  great  state,  with  a  retinue  of 
10  persons,  Uruguay  has  less  thau  600,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Wlicn  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Brazil  traveled  in  Europe  last  they  had  in 
all  only  10  re  trainers.  Brazil  has  some  12,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  When  Gen.  Grant  went 
around  tho  world  he  had  six  companions,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  his  own  family,  and  he 
was  ex- President  of  a  Nation  of  00,000,000. 


;anj* 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  three  continued  stories  in  tho  new 
Scribner’s  Magazine  are  excellent.  Each  one 
is  different  from  the  others.  “The  Story  of  A 
New  York  House”  will  be  of  most  interest  to 
city  people  or  those  who  have  studied  the 
earlier  history  of  New  York  and  kept  track  of 
its  growth,  “The  Residuary  Legatees”  is  a 
strange  story,  very  cleverly  written,  but  not 
so  likely  to  please  the  great  mass  of  the  read¬ 
ing  publie.  There  is  a  grim  humor  in  the 
thought  of  the  crabbed  old  woman  hater  who 
could  conceive  of  uo  more  hateful  inscription  to 
place  upon  his  wife’s  monument  than  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  she  was  “n  perfect  woman.” 
“Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife,"  is,  to  our  mind  one  of 
the  strongest  of  recent  American  novels.  In 
reading  it  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  Howe’s 
“The  Story  of  a  Country  Town”  which  we 
consider,  in  many  respects,  tho  strongest  of 
all  American  novels.  “Seth’s  Brother’s 
Wife”  Is  wonderfully,  cruelly  true  to  u  cer¬ 
tain  phase  of  farm  life.  Its  strength  lies  in 
its  descriptions,  but  there  are  little  bits  of 
humor  and  wisdom  that  break  out  every¬ 
where.  That,  is  uot  a  bad  bit  where  the 
author  of  the  most  powerful  article  in  favor 
of  “Civil  Service  Reform”  is  found  to  be  a 
boy  who  never  saw  a  custom  house  in  his  life, 
and  has  not  the  least  idea  of  what  a  real  poli¬ 
tician  is. 

We  get  a  new  idea  of  “The  Siege  of  Paris” 
from  reading  ex- Minister  Washburne’s  diary 
in  Scribner’s.  This  was  the  saddest  time  in  the 
history  of  France.  She  had  plenty  of  brave, 
true-hearted  soldiers,  hut  she  lacked  a  leader. 
Every  battle  was  a  failure,  every  enterprise 
was  badly  managed,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
every  other  officer  was  an  Ignoramus  or  a 
traitor. 

Julius  Caesar  was  anything  but  a  handsome 
man,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  likenesses 
iu  Scribner’s.  He  is  pictured  as  a  steru,  hard- 
featured,  utterly  unlovable  soldier.  We  eau 
see  little  iu  his  face  but.  n  cruel  selfishness, 
craft  aud  seventy.  This  is  not  the  Cmsar 
that  Shakespeare  painted.  No  wonder  Frede¬ 
rick  the  Great  kept  a  bust  of  Caesar  on  his 
study  table.  lie  could  easily  draw  a  stock  of 
cruelty  and  selfishness  from  it  to  add  to  bis 
own  enormous  stock  of  tliese  two  qualities. 
The  majority  of  men  at  some  period  of  life  a  p¬ 
pear  to  select,  some  historical  character  as  a 
model.  Many  drop  the  model  after  a  few 
years,  but  others  carry  it  all  through  life, 
seeking  inspiration  from  the  faces  aud  livis 


those  they  desire  to  follow.  We  believe  Na 
poleon  is  taken  as  such  an  inspirer  oftener 
than  is  any  other  character.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  with  the  thousands  of  better  lives 
that  might  teach  lessons  of  manhood  that  all 
could  understand. 

All  who  have  read  Evangeline — and  who 
has  uot? — remember  with  what  sorrow  tho 
Aeadians  leave  their  native  laud  to  go  wan¬ 
dering  id <ou t  in  search  of  new  homes.  The 
change  was  not  an  unmixed  evil  for  all  of 
them.  Those  who  settled,  in  the  South,  on  the 
meadows  along  the  Louisiana  bayous,  found  a 
far  better  country  than  the  bleak  province 
from  which  they  were  driven.  This  truly  ar¬ 
cadian  laud  is  described  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  in  the  February  Harper’s.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  beautiful,  and  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions,  fairly  take  us  into  this  sunuy,  dreamy 
country.  The  Harpers  seem  to  have  the 
faculty  of  searching  out  strange  portions  of 
our  country  and  bringing  them  before  us  in 
their  pages. 

If  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  have 
any  power  to  spur  our  government  on  to  the 
building  of  a  strong  navy  we  shall  surely 
have  one.  Sir  Edward  J.  Reed  in  Harper’s 
describes  the  navies  of  several  European 
powers,  any  one  of  which,  it  is  supposed 
would  prove  more  thau  a  match  for  our 
own.  A  writer  in  Scribner’s  teaches  what  he 
calls  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  18(51.  Tbe 
war  of  tho  Rebellion  found  our  navy  a  mere 
nothing.  Had  it  been  stronger  the  war  would 
have  been  shorter.  Much  that  this  writer 
says  is  true,  but  when  he  goes  so  Car  as  to  say 
tbat  Germany  has  so  studied  our  army  and 
uuvy  tbat  she  knows  just  exactly  what  we 
could  do  iu  time  of  war,  he  talks  nonsense. 
The  last  war  proved  that  this  country  could 
not  measure  its  own  powers  and  capabilities 
for  fighting. 

Moose  Hunting  in  Harper’s  is  the  best  arti¬ 
cle  on  hunting  tbat  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  The  illustrations  are  wonderfully  true 
to  life.  Not  one  person  iu  a  thousand  will 
ever  be  aide  to  shoot  at  a  moose,  yet  all  will 

enjoy  reading  this  well  written  study . 

The  good  old  poem  “The  Wish"  seems  doubly 
good  m  its  tine  dress . The  Russian  nov¬ 

el,  “  Narka,”  increases  m  interest,  and  How¬ 
ell's  short  story  will  please  all  his  admirers. 


gHijsrrUanrous 


Gold  Mines 

are  very  uncertain  property;  for  every  paying  mine 
a  hundred  exist  that  do  not  pay.  But  If  you  write  to 
Hullett  &  Co  .  Portland.  Maine,  you  will  receive  free, 
lull  particulars  about  their  new  bualups*.  and  learn 
how  gome  have  made  over  *50  In  a  -.Ingle  day  at  It. 
You  can  live  at  home  aud  earn  from  $5  to  $25  and  up¬ 
wards  per  day  wherever  you  are  located.  Both  sexes; 
ullages.  Capital  not  required;  you  are  started  free. 
Send  your  address,  ami  all  will  be  proved  to  you. 

TRAVEL  VIaT 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars.  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  In  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
u/ith  trains  from  and  to  the 
last,  We-sf.  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Ac.,  applg  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.J.  POTTER.  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 

1st  V.  P  G.  M.  G.  P.  A  T.  A. 

Per  handsome  Illustrated  Hurliiigtcii  Route  Guide 
Book  tend  tc.  postage  to  the  (j.  i’.  Jc  T.  A  ,  Chicago,  111. 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON  SEEDS. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SEEDS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

L  AT  UIUOI  CO  A  I  C  DDIPCG  ,,»vlnlt  grown  a  largo  nrop  f>r  tue  rol- 
(A  |  VVnULCOHLL  rnlutOl  lowing  seed*  the  post  launu,  in  order 
as  to  Introduce  them,  with  imr  wonderful  new  potato  lotn  ;,o.uno  nil’ re  homes,  we 
Buko  'hi-  unpre-  rnn  «r  I  nn  Iu  poatugo  -tump,  or  money,  we  will  send 
cedeutcd  oiler:  f  U II  4)1  .UU  o  hex  hy  m:ol,  eiui  Oil  ulus  BB  nuckctH,  one 
each,  of  the  follow!  nn  new  and  valuauhi  wed  and  ONE  WHOLE  PO” 
TATO,  “  CTDAV  DCAIITV  ”  X  left  by  ,  lie  ft  A  It- 
Ol  nfil  titflU  I  T;  lif.st  potato  this 

-lAS  KVEIt  »KK,V  wilsnu’s  Early  Klood  Turnip 

- II — i.  Itik.llen'H  If  alf-l.ong  Winter  Reel,  best  win 

WILMO.V*  BEST  OK  Al.L  ItEAX**.  good  at  string  beans 

Bh“k^tM*NEW  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR 


EARLIEST  POTATO 


WORLD  11... 

Reel,  carllcrt  rm.l  bc,t. 

t-  r  variety,  "  ‘ 

all  winter.  _ 

Sugar  Corn.  best  |  _ _  _  _  _ 

rnPN  mskei  bread  equal  01  best  wheat  fluur"  Nieholi'fvnrly  Cree'ii 
LUnil  Cucumber,  bestead*  vnrtcty.  Improved  f.wng  Green  Pick¬ 
ling  Cucumber.  Improved  Enrly  W  loolng-i  udr  <  abtiugo.  Pre- 
ml um  Pint  Dutch  t  iibbngc,  hast  winter  variety,  llcbdc raoii'a  White 
Plume  Kclf-lirnticliltia  Celery,  excellent  quality,  easily  grown,  needs  uo 
hanking  up.  Early  Muir  I  hurt,  Carrot-  New  Perpetual  Lettuce,  len¬ 
der  anil erisn  *11  Hummer.  Rolls’*  Gem  Watermelon,  earliest  Mttt  jweete*t. 
|  Huuanit  Musk  melon,  <v«d„  sp|oy.  drllctou,  Improved  Yellow  Dun- 
f  vc.-»  Onion.  Mammoth  "liver  King  Onion,  grow.  t!ire“-hm>nll  oniuus 
from  ..*,.1  tirxt.  year.  Improved  Gnernaey  Parsnip-  IIIUnV  Ever- 
Hourlng  Pen.  hears  all  -a miner.  Ruby  King  Pepper,  linen  <wrct  pepper 

_ _  _ .  .  . .  ere,  vr-.-ti.  New  J upaneae  Pumpkin,  hr  i  oakiug  pumpkin  -v  r  grown  in 

-  7  ~  thl-  country.  I'.xiru  Kurlr  Hound  Red  Radish.  New  Chartler  Radish, 

.!.■»  1  *  hfeil  -iimnnr  variety  llrugil  "ugur  "utin-li,  1  h.r  run. mr  nr  inter.  Yulpn- 

..  rniao  Hq uu „h,  mmrmotidv  productive,  excellent  quality,  keep,  all  winter  Early 

Mayflower  Tomato,  l*e«l  curly  variety.  1.1  vlngaton**  New  It  canty  Tomato.  hu-.t  w,-r  grown.  Golden  Globe  Kata- 
bagu,  eveollwnt  for  table  use.  r.itrly  White  Mmiluli  Turnip,  '"'»t  lahci  variety.  A  -ample  II .il  k f 1  r  ,r  ih-  AKLECH 
FIELD  CORN,  '-arly.  productive,  bat  yielded  oyer  I  no  bn-tuls  per  acre  One  pink  Cl  PYKETHITm  KDSEU'.W,  the  ceW- 
b rated  I’cr-iau  In -cot  powder  plant  wbic.li  i*  death  in  all  luaiast  Ur.i,  but  b.,rtDl>-u  m  n,»n  -r  must  GIANT  GERMAN 
PANSIES.  One  splendid  climbing  plant-  QO  dll  I  hO  I  7  C  DRf  l/CTC  liruett  ni  for  litGaiinsr  "dONE 
One  benutllul  evorlual  lire  Mower.  In  all.  Od  lULLrOlGL.  rALItkld)  WHOLE  POTATO  hv  mail, 
post-  rnn»|  Of)  TWO  eolleetlona  fordt.Tr.t  KorR  for  SS-OO.  This  I*  an  offer  NET  ER  murle  before. 

pam,  rUll  4)I«UU.  0«ir  illmLrjURil,  ami  ciRMcrtpilva  k«  paxo  cntH.lo.-m*  uccotii  ortlf-r, 

SAMUEL' WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  MECHANICSYILLE,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNA. 


THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEE# 

:  i.  ; ' 


Our  Seed*  are  uii*urpaaaeil  in  the  world,  their  purltyaad  vitality  heingterrtedliefi.ro  aendirg  out.  1-  ew 
areequal,  none  better.  To  prove  their  great  auperlorlty.  and  to  induce  thousands  of  new  cuHtutner»  to 
try  them  I  knowing  by  experience  they  then  become  penaaneat- custometn  l,  we  wiil  send  free  by  urmi!  .-n 
receipt  of  ON  K  1)01, 1,.\R  (actual  raluM  S^.-TOjourSprrinl  Introduction  Ho\ol'Seed>sccQ- 
UiQiag  tur^e  illu«r8W<i  nil  the  liF.HT  Net?  nn«l  Muiuiurd  vnrlcUc*.  u  follow  >»►«•  E.url}* 

-  |V*-rI»**»  t«bt>ugc, extra ^Atiy.vcry  lAfx»-*.  fin*)  v>Ud  '»-  ;*»!  »*f  dux^rtor  'jua.'Uv;  ,\i«tv 


..  Si  Kiuon  laurvr U  blicClubi'  •'iimuiprUailUb;  Nrw i\*nt*tcB?ed  FutaIci  : 

t  '  Improved  OnuitfeCurrott  ITttmC’uricd Crew*:  tlarilcAt  ^vurlrt  UndUfr 

J  Montreal  Improved  JSitmrf  Melon;  »ir  Kakhoii'cit  ^plniMjh.  Imig 
^ UMwlia*;  L«rf«  Holl  Pcnju'r;  )>iil«(iy or V HKtulile Ot^en  t’’»trlle*t  IImwIi 
Squiuh;  »w  Red  Tod  White  f^lobe  I'nriilp;  liupnn’nl  Sueur  PurMulpi  Mupblchrud  Winter 
8nunnh;  Lotik  •"•mooih  Klooil  Winter  Vleei*  Wo  will  »|mu  pot  in  wv:h  box  S  piM’LctN  of  CHOICE 
FLOWER  x  pre*»i*nt  for  yoat  wlfr.  mother  or  tluu*htcr.  Send  %  01  note  or  rHaxnpu  In 

an  ordinary  lcttc.v,  aud  you  will  rweira  the  box  l*r  maII.  Three  Boxes  uent  for  onlv  ^2.50. 

CTT’Order  now  and  get  our  (i.VRIIEN  and  J  ARM  M\MJAI.  for  a  bandnume  book,  with 


EVERYTHING  that  is 


'sterHlh^rsoh^Cqs 


riaiilo 


Is  offerea  and  described  in  our 

CATALOGUE  No.  325 <  which  this  tear  we  send  out  in  sn  illuminated  cover.  The  Catalogue 
is  reolete  with  new  engravings  ot  the  choicest  flowers  and  vegetables,  many  of  wnich  can  only  be 
obtained  from  us:  and  contains,  besides.  2  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  very  full  instructions  on 
all  garden  work.  Altogether  It  is  tne  best  ever  offered  by  us,  and.  we  believe,  is  die  most  complete 
publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (in  stamps!,  which  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order.  Please  be  sure  to  order  Catalooue  bv  the  numDer. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO 


35  &  37  Corllandi  St. 

'  NEW  YORK. 


♦  trademark  » 

\WE BELIEVE  j 
.FAIR, HONEST/ 

\  DEALING  #  den.  Field  t*r  Flower  Seed",  la  our  I«trx  packets.  Including  Pens*-  Bruns  A  (urn, 
1  f  that  you  tuay  aelnct  twill  cur  Ontalujfue  i  or  ihat  of  atiy  American  Soeti  Hou^e  if  ours  is  not 

\THE0Niy  BASIS  I  Ht  hand no  have  crown  fpMU  original  slocks  all  Nov  ellien  of  merit,  and  carry  one  of 
\  rnD  orounuruT  I  ,  *1>1  hiost  complete  stocks  of  Garden  SeetlH  for  either  wholesale  ot  retail  trade  m  this  eoun- 
\FORrtHM/INtr»l  m  try.  For  I  Of.  vre  wilJ  mail  any  2  naekrtwof  Seeds  you  want,  together  with  a  copy  of  our 
\  PnflRPPBITVf  Gnrdrn  Vlmnnnc  iintl  Sred  'I  iintinl,  pages  It  is  gotten  up  t„  tio  a  iif.-wticai 

\rnuorc.r\l  1 1  /  friend  in  making  and  rmttiina »  Garden.  We  aim  to  give  more  Good  Reliable  Seeds 

in  (hn-r  otTerx  than  have  einrtief, in- heen  mailed  for  t  he  sainv  money  If  jou  prefer. will 
make  selection  of  papers  for  S I ,  designed  to  give  I  be  best  complete  family  garden.  Market  Gardeners 
should  read  the  teatimoniala  from  truckers  around  Pliilada  who  have  ineel  our  .Seeds,  on  pp.  tW  of  oar  CaUkgue, 
and  get  Sji*ri.jl  lYirrs  to  them  before  buying  elsewhere  M’ehave  a  new  and  "elect  slrein  of  .ferwt-y  Wnkf  field 
CabbaKf.1 which  we  believe  is  the  earliest,  hardiest,  and  largest  heading  stock  of  this  variety-  ever  offered  Sold 
only  in  >4  or.  pkts,  mailed  for  2Ac.  each  or  o  for  IN  l .  Every  seed  sold  by  us  is  wnrriirtfed  pure.  I'rt-sh,  and 
true  to  naino,  or  money  refunded.  IO  papers  Choice  Flower  Seeds  mailed  for  2oc.  We  can  give  yon  the  Seeds 
from  which  you  can  produce)  the  7  noClYDCCT  Cl  V  P  TO  SMd  Growers,  Phill/iolnhh  Du 
ftnest.  vegetables  known  to-dtt>  L.  UviUlltbl  LLT  &  liU .  1303  Jllirkft  Sf .  I  nil  dUuipnill  1  ld< 


ELY  &  CO’S 

RELIABLE 


That,  ail  who  love  a  good 
garden  may  test  our  \\  ar- 
ranted  Seeds,  (hi  Art 
we  will  mail  for  ip  I  ■  v  V 
any  20  varieties  of  (iur- 


KOR  SALK  MARKET  OAKDEN,  5  Acres.  Clty 
of  •.’Ti.lXXI  on  Mississippi  Rlvor  Aibln  sH 

J.  ANflKKWS,  Humboldt,  Kan 

fTne  farm  for  sale. 

1  .V  MINNESOTA, 

Iii  high  state  of  cultivation  and  Iu  running  order. 
Contains  about  St)  Acres  —Sit  fall  plowed.  Good 
Buildings.  Full  complement  of  Stock  and  Machinery 
In  excellent  condition.  Ample  Seed  Grain.  Property 
within  at  Hint  a  mile  of  Railway  station.  Elevators, 
Stores  ami  Cuurch;  School  house  upou  It.  Watered 
by  a  beautiful  creek,  with  well  wooded  banks.  A  mo¬ 
del  Prairie  Farm,  good  plow  land,  pasture,  wood  aud 
water,  owners,  tion -resident,  will  sell  en  Otoe  or  1 11 
two  or  more  parcels,  upon  liberal  lerms. 

For  further  isirtlculars  apply  t<) 

W.  H.  (JILLETT. 

I*.  O.  Box  gkiS*  Wiuniprg,  Canada. 


It.  CHAFFIN  Ac 


3FARMS&MIU 

For  Sale  A  FAchani 
FREE  Catalogu 
Richmond,  V 


CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS. 

Within  three  utiles  of  ALEXANDRIA.  LA. 

Rich  Soil.  Hkalyhv  Cl.im.vtl.  Two  Railroads.  ijttO 
to  SJO  per  Acre.  OoimstiODd  with 
ItOBT.  S.  I»  \  V, 

50  UNION  STREET,  NKW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

FI  fl  D  I II  A  HE  V  1 1,L.E,  on  the  high  pine  ridge, 
LUnlUHi  i  district  uuexeelled  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  with  delightful  climate.  Is  a  fast-mall 
station  .01  the  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  RAILWAY 
TRUNK  LINK,  HI  miles  gout  hot  .Jacksonville,  and  has 
a  complete  system  of  water  works  and  sewerage  Au 
excellent  hotel  Is  now  open.  Lots  for  Sale  ou  lesson- 
able  terms.  Address  M  EV  I  l.l.F  (<!..  Neville,  Fla. 
M  ASON  YOUNG,  Prealdeut,  «  Wall  st..  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  ,M  ANON,  Sec'y  aud  Treas.,  Seville,  Kla. 

FAIIM  FOR  SALE. 

A  hit)  Acres  Well-Improved  Kami,  in  Osage  County, 
Kausas,  for  sale  cheap.  Address  the  owner, 

JAMES  HANSON, 

Box  139,  Osugc.C’Uy,  Kau, 


PIERSONS  SPEOSfoQITER  v  VI  e  offer  t  be  fellmvlng  charming  varieties  of  these  popular  flowers.  ^_Ttioy  are 

Tt-vr-T-r,  n  eiinirb  A  VV\'t  Newport  Sweet  Peas.  Last  season  at  Newport  ami  Boston  these  were 

£XJLKA  LflOlLt  I  great  fnv..ril*s.  and  very  fashionable;  they  are  deliciously  fragrant.  »  bunch  of 

___  -A  \  V  V  A.  svs  ■  them  forming  an  sx.pnslte  bouquet.  Nothing  hlootuv  In  greater  abut,,  liiuec,  and 

w[  MAtf  C  I  1  V.  -  L*  rCtr  - 1  V  C"  few  flowers  ar*  as  saiistncmry.  Sow  early,  and  success  is  certain.  Scarlet,  ltoso 

I  ^  I\  O  uml  M  hi  to,  b.u.,  \\  bp.*  Oat  ,  Purple,  anil  W  til".  '■  ijtee.lwiUt  luivender.  o,1.  per 

J  *£(7  .  VS  v\f  Psi/f  A  pat  er,  or  I6e.  per  inmeu.  t>ii«  paper  e.tc\  4  eolot,.  r.  .-  SAe.  Hweet  Pett. 

1  vtulfcV  ..4  b*  ll  *\  Adwnl»,  the  uu.st  love.v  of  »U,  hr.gbt  cartniut".  lbe.  per  |  uik.i  0  ft.r  hoc.  New 

C  ),i  ,  A  vjv]  J  t  **1"  11  ,'“4  \  Mammoth  Hybrid  .Mignonette,  tb*.  largest  and  Quest  variety  known,  tin, 

TOP  V  •  t  .  ill  •!  LNjj*  spikes  of  bloom  •  U  g  lor  gl.frtt  per  .11,  10c.  i  -r  paper.  0  t.u  Galileo 

1  isFs’WJ,/  |  1  \  »  ■'  J  ./.k'V'F,  Queen  Mignonette,  \<uy  .Jlstltict  aud  beautiful,  at .1.  while  But  so  large  as  tbe 

ija  .UHa  H  *  *t\  WJiijN'  Stv 

v’’  «r '•  X  w  <t  v/A  /  *  r  ringed  Petunia^  Tti.  su  are  uuignlfloeiit.  tho  uarku  ,  a,  si,  ami  ...n  r  ru 

LA  *  '  the  llowers  are  remarkable, 

v|b  ■  a .  til  .1  !i.n?U’i  >.  -.-.i.  t'  I*. .  *  seed  Is  nuly  Uitituierl  v  gT,.-at  ('lire  ,r,ti. 

1  Il’XjiMt'  JV  and  I- nveessar.G  I.'gli  priced,  -10*.  t  cr  pa|Wr  I.r  4l.ua.  U:r  1‘erreetlon 

iA  sM  ,  L  fl  Hnlauma  me  as  :  11I.1.  an, I  rajautr.iU  as  Chi  uIIhh;  Il.ifist-  use  .  ir.  ,..-ir 

fA  --  cl . .  work.  Our  HiiiiaU,  Is  sdobn.t.lj  adapted  fur  tp  ,  ;r  oil :  niv,  at..  ur  m 

V-Vt-  __ 

•'  let  Npotte.l  WhltO,  Kleah,  Natlry  W  .lle  m.irseil  with  Citn.-eo,  le-se,  I.eiich.  and 

g.-  Xx  J  0  *.  I.  Apple  Blossom,  any  color,  lit*,  per  paper.  While  I’erleetloB  lliilssin. 

rt  Hk  jf-njpj*  ,4»,  ««o.  |,er  paper.  One  paper  each  l.ic,...,r*i.  torflOc.  T'  e  m.-t  marks,  uij.r.oe 

*  L|nP\X\^k- >,1**,  tneiit  In  fan si.  a  ever  seen  will  be  found  In  the  following  thre..  Kin  •  New 

O  f  BliV  A®*a\  V  d,  Cv\  Glam  l  rliiinrdcuu  i  or.  I  hree-"putleal  I’analea,  t  lo  w  -  of  French 

\  I  Si' I  |  ll  < I,  I/m  K |  *,  /  \  angtii  that  will  atlotil  uhl..inn<Jeo  satisfaction  on  account  of  tholr  extraordinary 

vtni!)  11  ’  I  JJ  A A.  *(  <  -ire,  't  il.mcrs  s  .>  Immense,  mUy  3  inches  tn  diameter,  and  will  astone  every 

Is. Lott  lY  *  J  Ba  eq  I  .  ft  r  ^fT-J  In  Uiis  respect,  -the.  jaw  paper,  "•  tor  wt.OO.  Ne  Plus  I  It-ru  1  or  Giant 

gap  X  -At  JjHWkbv  ■waT  i  It  i-kpoltfu  I'liu-le-.  K.*ei.  one  wilt  ts*  surprised  a:  the  r  o  1,10:  l.r.l  loti*. 

•  uimvmNtUffnV^PyiiV  s!  1  ■  1  «■  i.t  their  enom.-.  ns  ■  .situ-  i>  1  ho  Driest  colored  ..ml  l.aud- 

H  \  s.tuest  markr.i  of  :.  I  largo  loweitng  Fan  ales,  Abe.  per  caper,  a  for  (.|.«o. 

v  .  \,  m  ffr ■  I  \  \  \  I'la-raoa’a  I’erfeol Ion  l'unslev  while  not  a*,  large,  are  superb;  the  r. overs 

Ef  ;  ,  V  I 

V  A  T)  1  Cyk  t  f  US  ^  doscrtpttnn  can  convey  a...  adeijuato  Idea  of  their  ta-nn  ,!  )!..•>  aro  »!  .  d,  l.or 

l/'fx.'t  J  ]  Krt V IV  .  "-A4  1  derrul,  apo.  -,  oil.  mo  1  :r!ng.  <1  In  rainbow  color*,  wit  a  rlrh  velvety  texture,  Btie. 

or-  f-A  Sr-1  IDN  A  I  r  per  iwper,  4  for^i.oo.  ■»*  These  three  kinds  of  Pansies  are  ail  tmUspcusabV., 

_  F  /7W\  *  *  *  *  op*  I  Ifi-r  of  i'll.-  n.r  4H.DO.  Pan»y  Need  In  Ncpwrute  Color.  1  l  ltru 

rtl  ft  gflPnPI!  EVH^ADfTC*C  tnartne  Blue.  Jet  Blark,  Sn.-W  (Ji.ooti.  Shades  of  Hr.iwii,  >0  .  av.  jAt  Blue,  Gold 
kdf  M  ^i/£*n  MlV  Ultl  I  uQb  marctnod  Sorts,  Str'pod  or  Kali.o.n  Boris,  I  &«.  per  paper.  .1  rad.irs  for  *1,00. 
srtr  \  .Muinintith  A  crhenji*.  now,  verv  Ui-go,  libe,  [a-r  papoi,  4  for  * I.OO.  I'ler 

Min'i  PerfeetloM  Aster*,  magtilfleeiit .  a  great  Improvement  over  oil  others. 
White.  Rose,  Crimson^  Lilac,  While  amt  Bine  A'.rrlagHtcd,  Bed  mid  Wl  10  Tarlcguted.  f)«rk  ttlue,  and  Dhaai  Bed.  1 5e,  per  paper,  the  <1 
colors  for  *1.00.  New  (’rim-....  Kserla*tlng  “  Fireball,"  niaka  elegm.  winter  bouqtwts.  lOe.  per  paper.  Sew  Kngllsh 
Tom  Thumb  Nustiirtluus*.  K  ipres-  .f  India. "  brilliant  erttu-.m  «xvru.  I.se.  rs-r  pa; ....  Yellow  ilusiuoi  VornillU'i..  IVach. 

bc.i  B.i.nimr  spoiled  Uauve.  a,-.t  Ontden  Yellow.  Ukvi  tn'enao  Srarlot.  I  tie.;  tUaek,  lOe.;  Creamy  Mbit*,  A*,;  lOe.;  Tvt'.ow- 

»|u.!to.l  I'flms.in,  he,;  ttnl.y,  tOe.t  \  otlow -apntted  I'lua'oUle.  lOe.  l.ady  Bud,  extiu.  vel!ow  and  erlli:-  11,  I .>0.  Olio  tm’.-’r  ouch,  IS 
colors.  f«i  f  1.00.  On.  Improved  Garden  Dapple*  ar*  rot : wtly  Ja-sUng;  kh.ai,,l  he  sown  early.  Fiery  fraNct  Scarlet  and 
White,  Hose,  White.  TV  ti .  to.  and  raiplo,  Sea  1  lot  ami  Violet,  1  Oe.  |a..  paper,  th-e  f.  c  lora  fer  frOe.  Mult  1-se-t  r .  >  a  -  D«i|ti»y,  single 
scarlet  with  largo  pure  white  Maltose  L’psss  In  center.  lOe.  por  paper.  Out  now  "no w  .lrlft  t'oppv  U  clegann  tinnw  w  hite,  ar.d  as 
largo  mid  Amt  aa  any  Keony.  I  Oe.  per  paper;  this  and  Grim  soil  King  Rupps,  which  la  daixlfrig  crimson,  aUru-t  gnial  Hltenton, 
tOe.  |a<r  (Htpor.  Duo  papat  of  each  last  thro.,  aoria  A.r  SAc  ‘O  llt  l'N  I  t  Ii  i:  t’Ol.I.K  t  lllN  FOR  ON  LY  kh.Oo.ji 
OK DKK  VI'  ONt'K.  iu  rttoi  orw  ittoctVK  vrx:..  .1  copy  or  0111  Oiwpuctk  Cat » touts:  >ir  TIIK  rHOU'KST  SKLI  V- 
TIONS  «K  BOTH  IK  EDM  AND  FLAM'S  TO  HE  FOUND  IN  TIIK  U.  ».  Seut  to  all  otbon  <ra  receipt  of  stamps  to 
pay  postage.  Address 

F.  R*  PIEUS0X,  Florist  and  Seedsman,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  JJ.  Y.  1’<r.Bo3S; 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Crossed  many  times,  but  leaves  no  mark — 
OUl  ocean, — New  Aye. 

“I  don’t  see  the  poiut,  but  I  must  confess  I 
realize  its  force,”  as  the  small  boy  said  when  a 
bee  stung  him  on  the  back  of  the  neck. — De¬ 
troit  Free  Dress. 

“How  do  you  define  ‘Black  as  your  hat’?” 
said  a  schoolmaster  to  oue  of  his  pupils.  "Dark¬ 
ness  that  may  be  felt,”  replied  the  youthful 
wit. — Von?  PopuH, 

Jackson:  "Why  is  that  actress’s  face  like  a 
panorama?”  Anderson :  "Because  you  can’t 
tell  where  the  art  begins  and  where  nature 
leaves  off.” — New  Age. 

Young  Hostess  (at,  the  table): — "I  must 
show  you  my  baby,  Mi-.  Brown ;  are  you  fond 
of  them?”  Brown  (absent-minded):  “Yes, 
Oh,  yes!  but  I  haven’t  eaten  any  lately.” — 
Life. 

Father: — “Tommy, you  should  try  and  be  a 
a  better  boy.  You  are  our  only  child,  and  we 


THE  NAPES  MANURES  ON  GRAPES,  STRAWBERRIES,  ETC. 

SOME  REPORT'S  PROM  PRACTICAL.  GROWERS. 

C.  A.  VALENTINE.  Milton,  N.  Y ..  writes.  January  nth,  1887,  as  follows: 

“For  the  past  15  years  I  have  grown  most  of  the  small  fruits,  and  have  invariably  found  that  good,  strong  food  would  produce  strong  re¬ 
sults  in  the  shape  of  fruit,  provided  that  the  food  applied  was  in  the  proper  condition  to  produce  healthy  growth  of  wood,  and.  consequently, 
strong  fruit  buds,  which  green  stable  manure  cannot  possibly  make.  For  13  years  past  I  have  used  your  Special  Fertilizers,  and  have  always 
been  well  satisfied  with  results.  My  mode  of  application  has  been,  for  Raspberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  etc.,  to  sow  broadcast  between  the  rows 
and  well  worked  in  for  shallow  cultivation.  For  Strawberries,  I  find  the  best  way  is  to  make  the  drill  or  furrow  for  the  plants,  then  apply  the 
fertilizer,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  then  set  the  plauts.  It  is  also  well  with  Strawberries  to  give  a  lighter  application  to  the 
surface  at  the  seen  ml  hoeing 

“It  is  conceded  by  all  fruit-growers  in  this  section  at  the  preseut  day,  that  the  time  for  high  prices  for  common  fruit  has  passed,  aud  that 
hereafter  quality  and  Dot  quantity  will  be  the  test,  and  just  here  is  where  your  fertilizer  will  certainly  excel,  in  producing  a  fine,  hardy  and 
healthy  growth  of  wood,  and,  consequently,  strong,  well-developed  buds,  aud.  necessarily,  superior  fruit.” 

A.  W.  WILLIAMS,  II  Ighlaud,  N.  Y,»  writes,  under  date  of  January  ith,  lfW7.  as  follows: 

“We  have  a  vineyard  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  vines,  very  difficult  of  access  for  applying  stable  manure.  Have  applied  oue  ton  of 
the  Mupes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  for  throe  successive  years,  at  a  cost  of  $42  per  year.  We  observe  that  the  vines  make  as  strong  growth  and 
fruit-  as  abundant  ly  as  when  24  tons  of  stable  manure  were  used  every  yeur  at  an  annual  cost  of  f (50. ” 

R.  T.  SCHWA  ItSC,  Aualomtnk,  Fa.,  January  Htl.WT,  writes  us  follows. 

“On  a  two-year-old  Strawberry-bed  of  oue  and  two-third  acre,  1  applied,  broadcast,  just,  before  a  rain,  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure 
at  the  rate  of  fiOO  pounds  per  acre.  The  Spring  was  some  what  too  cold  for  the  favorable  growing  of  Strawberries,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  piece  yielded  me  Four  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Quarts.  I  have  now  used  the  Mapes  Manures  for  nine  or  ten  years,  aud  on 
much  of  mv  land  never  used  any  other  fertilizer,  excepting  muck  and  green  rye  plowed  under.  My  land  is,  to-day,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal 
use  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  in  splendid  order,  ami  will  produce  auything.  This  evidently  explodes  the  old  idea  that  your  fertilizers  stimulate  for 
awhile,  and  leaves  the  soil  exhausted-  Many  phosphates  are  sold  hereabouts  for  $25  per  ton,  delivered,  but  1  would  rather  have  oue  bag  of  your 
brand,  which  have  proven  themselves  to  be  pure,  than  five  of  those  compositions.” 

Special  Complete  Manures  For  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Truck,  Corn,  Oats,  Lawns,  Grass  Lands,  Etc. 

Send  postal  for  Descriptive  Pomphlet. 


expect  you  to  be  good.”  Tommy:  “It  ain’t 
my  fault  that  I’m  your  only  child.  It’s  tough 
on  me  to  be  good  for  a  lot  of  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  I  haven’t  got.” — Texas  Siftings. 

Young  Lady  (who  has  a  great  idea  of  her 
grandfather’s  age):  “Say,  Grandpa,  were 
you  in  the  ark?”  G.  P. :  “Why  no,  my  dear.” 
Y.  L, :  “But,  Grandpa,  you  must  have  been; 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 
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GROW 


SMALL  FRUITS 


E.  I).  PUTNEY. 

Post-paid,  !>  Cents. 

Best  of  Plants  at  fair  prices. 

PUTNEY  A  WOODA  It  I), 

BRENTWOOD.  N.  Y. 


158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  I*  conceded  by  all  or- 
ehurdlsta  ns  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  ror  band  or  norm-  power  at  bottom 
easb  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMPCO.,  I.ockport,  N.  Y. 


iMIBiHft 


When  you  buy  a  buggy 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


gw  a 

In 


you  would  have  been  drowned  else.” — Life. 

“George  ,”  said  the  senior  partner  to  the 
junior  in  a  law  firm  of  three,  “I  thought  you 
told  me  that  Alfred  had  gone  out  of  town  on 
legal  business?  I  understand  he’s  down  the 
road  on  a  visit  to  a  young  lady.”  “Well,  sir,” 
said  George,  with  an  injured  look,  “It’s  not 
illegal  to  call  on  a  young  lady,  1  believe?” — 
Puck. 

Algy  :  “Do  you  think  my  love,  your  father 
will  consent  to  our  marriage?”  Angely:  “Of 
course  papa  will  be  very  sorry  to  lose  me, 
darling. ”  Algy :  “But  I  will  say  to  him  that 
instead  of  losing  a  daughter  he  will  gain  a 
son.”  Angely:  "I  wouldn’t  do  that,love,if  you 
really  want  me.  Papa  has  three  such  sons 
boarding  here  now,  and  he’s  a  little  touchy  on 
the  point.” — Texas  Siftings. 


PEARSON 

CCDTI 


High  Grade.  Reliable.  Lasting. 

Manufactured  in  dry  condition,  thereby  assuring  full 
weight  of  fertilizing  material.  Most  nattering  results 
where  used  side  by  side  with  other  preparations. 
Where  there  are  no  agents  for  these  Fertilizers,  orders 
direct  to  the  manufacturers  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  JOHN  HI.  FKAUSON.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Solid  for  catalogue. 


CABINET  STYLE. 


c*>  Brown’s  Fence  Builder.  ^ 

Lb  a  practical,  simple,  durable,  portable,  cheap  w. 
•and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  for  build- 

Zing  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  It  Is  to  mm 
remain.  Heavy  wire  and  strong,  heavy  pick-  2 
•  ■I  etH  used,  easily  operated  h,v  a  16-year  old  hoy.  . 
Ul  sixty  rods  matte  In  a  day  at  a  cost  of  80  cents  ^ 

Cu  rod.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  I*.  BROWN,  53 

^  RISING  SUN,  IND.  O 


ELEVATOR  STYLE. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CHURN  ON  THE  MARKET. 

Because  It  makes  the  most  butterfrom  a  given  amount  of  ereatn.  Because  no  other 
Churn  works  so  easy.  Because  It  makes  the  best  grained  butter.  Beeuuse  It  Is  the 
easiest  cleaned.  It  has  no  floats  or  paddles  Inside.  Also  the  EUREKA  HUT 
TEK  WORKER,  Che  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTER,  and  a  full  line  of 
Butter  Making  Utensils  for  Dairies  and  Factories,  send  son  Illustrated  Cmcu- 
laus.  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE 


Pteltaticou,* 


This  knife  bus  been  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  and  bus  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  special  excellence 
consists  In  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  hi  the  mow,  stack  and  hale;  also  for 
ditching,  cutting  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
Which  a  hay  knife  Is  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLOW K1.L,  MAINE. 


..  I.A  Kk-I  DHwTtUlK*  FAKM  hn** 

I  Bw  to.,  w  AO-criBc  pftjCSJhfcpv-*  Thuonly  tjow  that  has  given -fB.O'il  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  In  a  yeur. 
■  Vd  R'SsiTHkX  The  only  four  year  old  that  has  given  It*.  hloz.iii  a  year. 

V  WkddkM  The  only  two-year  old  Ihui  lias  given  ls.-hs-l  lbs.  18 oz  In  a  yeur. 

ICR  /MBSmB  The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17. list  lbs. 

n -  ej  i]  4  Th«  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,165lbS.  7 

The  only  two  year  old  Holstein  Friesian  that  has  made  21 

VjidJp  Wd  Thirty-one4 Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 

7 J'iP  ’’ oVJv itOTNtLoc U  Fourteen  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  oz.  of 

■  MIL*  RECORD  2602H.BS2KS.tW  ONE  VE»R  H  ’’iVtie-Tc'  butter  In  n  week. 

Also  a  flue  stud  of  Clydesdale  stallions,  Mares  and  Killies  and  choice  standard-bred  llambletoiiian  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees  !u  writing  always  mention  Rural  Nkw-Yokklk. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  it  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 

.JACKSON  liROTHER-S, 
NEW  7021  SLATE.  EBAIN,  TILE  AND  PIPE  W0EES 
h  MAIN  OFFICJi,  76  THIRD  AVE..  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


thI-STEVENS 
PORTABLE  MILLS 

For  CORN  andr^ 
FEED  GRINDING^ 

Genuine  French 

BUHR  STONES  L 

PowerCornShel/er 

Prices  Below  the  Lowest  JJ 

A.W.STEVENS  &  SON  « 

“AUBURN,  n.  y.  ^ 

IfvuUou  tliU  paper. 


BOUND,  SOLE  AND  HOBSE-SHOE  TILE. 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  up 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  foraale. 


TADCD  non  All  Latest  style:  flue  tone;  made 
I  HDull  UnUHH  of  best  material,  In  the  most 
substantial  manner.  Fully  warranted,  bend  for  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Agents  wanted. 

TABEIt  ORGAN  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

H«  the  lAry«-ftt  1  met  WbreU.  POLItLE  ULA  URIL  SOICODS 
-  «  hHKIMih,  mil  l.LVKL  TREAD. 


Nona  gcnulno  unles. 


OAKLAWN 

The  Groat  Nursery  of 


NION 


RIFLES  «  REVOLVERS 

ai  d  SPORTING  COODS,  Wot 

the  lowest  prices  ever  nsmeu  on 
Goods.  New  00-pn^o  niiiNtrHti.Mi  Cut 

c.  t.  oveebauoe  &  co„  2gs  &  2 


cm  In 
,  L»  Bl 


PERGHER0N  HORSES 


IroaSway,  H.  7. 


200  Imported  Brood  ITIurt-N, 
Choicest  Families. 

LARCE  NUMBERS 

ABOTH  sexes, 


7,001)  uhallenge  wind  Mills 


MIXjIj  CO., 

MnimfkrttmT*  0 1  IfAKKISON’S 
8TAMV\K1>  111  KK  HTONK 
1-KINI  iNl-  ■  nd  11.01  KIN <i 

MIIaU^  ul  nil  till  I  *tnl  v  ark  ll.  n  for 
BU Atn^WAttr,  ind« 

Aiui  tlur ability.  Ev- 

■  warranted  to 

|Mf  J |  »Iu  jui.1  what  we  claim 

to  Ik  Wilt#  for  our  new  IUua. 
^ Jj^r  IraUtl  caUlHfpie  and  mention 
till*  natter.  The  Edw.  HarrUon 
Mill  Co.  1  Uven.Cl.,  or  Columbus.  CV 


l7_  mvj  300  to  40° 

K  _mX$  fromficancb 

WIBWIJIW  aw  .  Annually. 

AS”  Send  for  120-page  Catalogue,  illustrations 
by  Rosa  Boulieur,  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Illinois. 


S.Y.HAINES  &  CO. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


MACHINE 


Latent  Improvement, 
Machines  for  Threshing  aud  (’leaning  Grain  t 
also  Machines  for  »uwlug  Wood  with  Circular  and 
Cross-Cut  Drag  Saws. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  THE  BEHT,  consider¬ 
ing  Ku\v  Draft.  Durability,  quantity  ami  quality  of 
Work.  18  page  Pamphlet  FlthK,  Address 
A.  W.  (lltAY’8  HON 8, 

Patkmtkks  and  Sole  Mam  kacti-kkus, 

Middletown  Hprluga,  Vermont. 


BUCKEYE 


THOMAS  SMOOTH!, \(i  HARROW 


Junior 

LAWN 

MOWFR  J 


Made  in 


THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


<  licapcr  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS 


CREAT  REDUCTION  IN 

1,000 1„  uSP.  KEMP,S  MANURE 

Hpeeinl  Prices.  •  SPREADER 


Manufactured  only  by  ns.  Send  for  Illustrated  1'aniph 
let.  TheThoniUH  II arrow  Uo.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y 
IW~A  New  Qovd  Truvelere  Wanted. 


For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  bv  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

HAMUE1,  CABOT,  Sulk  Manufactuhlu, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON-. 


Cut.  Most  reliable 


RICHMOND  CITY 


and  CAKT  COMBINED, 


Mo  we  r  i  n  use, 


to  work 


+  RICHMOND,  IND.__  ?  rMWlf 

Ut  Ik*  BKMT  frrarh  It o r 

U  the  country.  LT'Sond  (or  deeonption  and  prices, 


Msohmory  fur  V\  rim  of  any  depth,  from  SOto  8,000  feet, 
for  W.ter,  Oil  or  Ga*  Our  Mounted  Steam  Dillltug  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Mai-hlneii  net  to  wurk  irriOuilnutes. 
Unarm  I  teed  to  drill  fantor  and  with  less  rxiwer  than  any 
"tker  SP’^lolly  sdaptwi  to  drilling  Well*  Ui  earth  or 
rcicdt  ao  to  1,000 feet  Farmer,  and  others  ere  making  S8cv 
■  N9  per  day  with  our  mnehtnery  and  tool,,  Bpleiicltd 
bmdneps  for  Winter  or  Hummer,  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  In  the  business  Send  4  cents  In 
StarnpB  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


and  Durable. 

Also  Manufacturers  nf  the  Buckeye  llose  Keel 
and  1, awn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  W  iud  Kil> 

fines.  Buckeye  Force  1‘uuips  and  Buckeye 
roa  Feoeiuk  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 
MAST,  FOBS  A  UO.,  Springfield,  O. 


Greatest 

Agricultural  Invention 

or  the  Age!  8nvo»  1)0  per  rent,  of  lnhor.  Doubles  the 
value  of  the  Manure.  Hpreuds  evenly  all  Linds  of 

manure,  broadcast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth  time  required 
by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

KEMP  A  BUBPEE  MF’U  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  I. 
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You  XLVI.  No.  1934 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  19,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
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in  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  The  number  of 
horses  required  for  military  purposes  is  enor¬ 
mous.  If  at  war  Germany  would  require 
396,000  aud  France  at  least  875,000.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  service  calls  for  202,000  and  Russia  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  by  requiring  460,000.  These  would 
be  the  requirements  to  start  with,  and  owiug 
to  the  large  numbers  of  deaths  in  battle  and 
from  hardships  on  the  road,  constant  re-en¬ 
forcements  would  be  needed.  England  is 
more  destitute  of  cavalry  and  artillery  horses 
than  any  of  the  other  Great  Powers.  In  the 
event  of  war,  an  English  authority  says  she 
could  not  put  two  army  corps  into  the  field 
without  having  at  least  20,000  more  half -breed 
horses  than  she  now  possesses,  and  if  the  war 
lasted  six  months  she  would  need  an  additiou- 


Portugal,  where  they  are  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  commissariat  service,  as  they 
were  here  during  the  civil  war;  Italy  and 
Switzerland  have  also  a  few  mountain  batter¬ 
ies  “horsed”  by  mules.  About  IS  monthsago, 
when  war  was  threatened  between  England 
and  Russia,  the  English  War  Office  made 
large  purchases  of  mules  in  this  country  for 
the  commissariat  service;  but  they  were  not 
satisfactory  aud  were  sold  at  auction  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  cost.  This 
morning’s  cablegrams  tell  us  that  the  French 
are  buying  large  numbers  of  cavalry  horses 
in  Spain;  while  Germany  is  a  heavy  purchaser 
of  horses  in  England.  As  both  England  and 
Spain  are  rapidly  increasing  their  military 
forces,  it  is  likely  they  will  both  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  trade.  Then  if  w  ar  breaks  out, 
this  country  alone  catf’supply  the  demand. 


strains  of  our  own  which,  of  course,  we  are 
not  expected  or  desirous  to  put  forward  in 
priut.  Therefore  I  must  confine  what  I  have 
to  say  to  New  England — aud  there,  even,  there 
would  not  be  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  as 
to  “best  kinds.” 

Beans. — Some  of  the  older  sorts  are  still 
among  the  best,  or  at  least  are  so  regarded  by 
those  whose  early  tastes  were  formed  upon 
them.  A  good  many  people  have  never  taken 
kindly  to  the  “wax”  snaps.  They  are  often 
“more  delicate”  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
“beau  taste.”  The  China,  Six  Weeks  and 
Valentine  are  sorts  still  very  extensively 
grown  and  not  infrequently  returned  to  af¬ 
ter  experimenting  with  newer  kinds.  The 
Crystal  White  Wax  appears  to  me  the  best  of 
•  its  class.  For  an  early 

i  dwarf  shell  bean  many 

|V  esteem  the  dwarf  Horti- 

Bfefr  cultural  as  best,  but  it 

is  surpassed,  I  think,  by 
Low’s  Champion  and 
by  the  red  and  purple- 
seeded  flageolets.  In 
pole  beans,  aside  from 
Limas,  the  old  speckled 
and  the  White-seeded 
Horticultural  are  both 
early  and  good  as  shells, 
wuile  the  new  Mont 
d’Or  and  the  Kentucky 
Wonder  make  a  succes¬ 
sion  which  iu  quality 
or  productiveness  never 
has  been  surpassed. 

Beets.  —  Here,  too, 
some  of  _  the  older  sorts 
are  retained  in  estima¬ 
tion,  and  ^  while  other 
varieties  are  sown  for 
earliness  the  long  Blood 
Beet  is  still  held  to  be 
the  .best  in  quality. 
Among  the  early  sorts, 
Bassauo  cannot  yet  be 
dispensed  w  itb,  although 
Egyptian  has  had  a 
t  great  run,  but  is  now 

being  crowded  by  the 
newer  Eclipse.  With 
me  a  strain  of  the 
Dewing  has  proved 
within  a  few  days  as 
early  as  either,  but  as  it 
grows  mostly  under 
;  -«  ground,  with  heavy  tops, 

its  '■•ariinesa  is  not  so 
3&-<v  '  '  4  .  f  quickly  observed.  Grow- 

beets  for  greens  has 
.  received  a  severe  set- 

.  back  by  the  small  white 

tfni  worm  which  has  attacked 

'  ‘  '••(/(  , ,  them,  and  for  which  I 

jfi  rf‘‘  know  no  remedy  that  will 

leave  the  leaves  edible. 

'Cj'hctLt-S  Cabbage.— The  Et- 

aaq.es  is  set  down  by  the 
seedsmen  as  the  earliest, 
and  as  giving  solid  heads 
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CLOVIS  5i 


rT  Fig.  104  is  shown  this  fine 
imported  Percheron  stallion. 
He  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Sav¬ 
age  &  Farnhara,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  Clovis  is  dark 
gray  in  color,  stauds  ltt1* 
bands  high  and  weighs  1830 
pounds.  He  was  foaled 
March  10,  1883  and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the 
Grout  Natioual  Concourse  held  at  Nogent.  Le 
Retrou,  France,  iu  June,  l-SSli.  The  introduc 
tion  of  the  heav}'  French  and  English  draft 
horses  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  Western  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  successful 
operating  of  a  good  farm 
depends  greatly  upon  the 
horses  employed  as  mo¬ 
tive  power.  The  best 
farm  horse  is  ajstrong, 
patient^  animal  *  *  with 
strength ’andjmduranee 
enough  to  perform;  his 
work  aud  ’intelligence 
enough  to  properly  apply 
his  strength.  The  Per- 
oheronsand  their  grades 
come  as  near  to  the  ideal 
farm  horse  as  we  are 

likely  to  get  in  this  gen-  A 

eration.  Sm 


THE  EUROPEAN 
WAR  SCARE  AND 
THE  HORSE  TRADE. 


The  war  scare  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  likely  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the 
horse  markets  of  this 
country.  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Austria  have 
already  forbidden  the 
exportation  of  horses, 
and  France  is  likely  to 
follow  their  example. 
Should  she  do  so,  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  the  exportation 
of  Percheron  horses 
would  strike  a  serious 
blow  to  the  horse  breed¬ 
ing  interests  of  this 
country,  especially  in 
the  West.  Although 
Percherons  are  excellent 
animals  for  theordinanee 
ami  commissariat  de¬ 
partments,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  French 
will  injure  a  profitable 
branch  of  their  trade  by 
prohibiting  the  export¬ 
ation  of  horses  to  this 
country  for  breeding 
purposes.  To  impress 
on  the  authorities  the  bad 


policy  of  such  a  measure, 


aud  to  secure  an  exemp¬ 
tion  iu  favor  of  draftjhorses  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  Governor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  hascom- 
missioned  Colonel  Thompson  of  Wayne,  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Percheron  Horse 
Breeders’  Association,  as  Special  Commissioner 
to  the  French  Government, 

In  the  event,  of  a  Kurojieuu  war  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  most  of  t  he  belligerents  will  , 
draw  upon  this  country  for  a  supply  of 
horses.  Indeed,  the  cable  tells  us  that  the 
English  Government  has  already  dispatched  a  ‘ 
number  of  officers  to  purchase  cavalry  horses  J 


IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION  CLOVIS  5340  (6234).  From  a  Photograph.  Fig. 


al  re-enforcement  of  at  least  1 0,000  per  mouth. 
There  are  only  2,000,000  horses  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  nearly  all  these  are  draft,  hunting  and 
race-horses.  Russia  has  more  horses  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  number 
amounting  to  over  23,000,000;  bnt  since  expor¬ 
tation  is  prohibited,  the  rest  of  Europe  must 
look  for  fresh  supplies  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  These  two  countries  have  1,8,- 
000, 000  horses,  of  which  12,000,000  are  on  this 
side  of  the  border.  None  of  the  European  ar¬ 
mies  employ  mules,  except  those  of  Spain  and 


GARDEN  SEEDS*  EARLIEST  AND 
BEST  KINDS. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  kinds  best  in  oue  place  are  not  always 
best  iu  another.  Some  of  us,  (too,  who  have 
been  long  in  the  business,  have  sorts  and 


1  v/*x.  »  w 

certainly  earlier  than 

any  others,  and  with  skill 
can  iu  many  places  no  doubt  be  made  successful. 
The  old  Early  York  is  a  flue-llavored  cabbage, 
aud  in  its  improved  forms  gives  a  sufficiently 
firm  head.  Next  come  Wakefield,  Low’s  Peer¬ 
less  and  the  early  summer  cabbages,  all  “good 
to  very  good,”  as  the  pomologists  say.  The 
U  innigstadt  is  everywhere  popular  for  its 
sure  heading  on  light  soils.  I  think  Stone¬ 
mason  lues  never  been  surpassed  iu  popular  es¬ 
timation  as  a  late  sort  with  private  gardeners 
iu  New  England,  though  in  market  gardens 
some  newer  sorts  are  crowding  it  badly.  Sa- 


voys,  though  the  best  of  all,  are  almost  aban¬ 
doned  in  private  gardens  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  riddled  and  spoiled 
by  the  worms. 

Cauliflower.— “When  grown  in  perfection 
this  is  a  most  delicious  vegetable”— but, oh, how 
hard  to  grow  it  so!  Before  the  worms  came, 
it  was  hard  enough;  now  many  who  manage 
their  own  gardens  prefer  to  go  to  market  for 
cauliflowers  rather  than  to  give  the  needed 
care  and  pains  to  grow  them.  The  “Earliest” 
and  “Early”  Dwarf  Erfurt  are  perhaps  the 
most  prized,  with  Algiers  for  late. 

Celery. — Most  private  gardeners  buy  their 
celery  plants,  yet  uot  a  few  prefer  to  grow 
them.  RaWson’s  Early  Arliugtou  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  all  who  have  grown  it,  while  Hender¬ 
son’s  White  Plume  is  taking  well.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  celery  growing  is  much  increased  by 
the  simplification  of  the  process,  ami  by 
the  introduction  of  “self-blanching”  sorts. 

Carrots.— The  Early  French  Foreiug,  Half- 
long,  Scarlet  and  Improved  Danvers  are  tie¬ 
coming  the  favorites  in  New  England  gar¬ 
dens,  but  the  Long  Orange  is  still  extensively 
grown  for  winter  use  as  well  as  for  stock- 
feeding. 

Sweet  Corn. — The  Marblehead  and  Cory 
Coras  are  very  extensively  grown,  and  yet  are 
far  from  satisfactory,  because  of  the  color  of 
the  cob,  which  stains  the  kernels  in  cooking. 
A  white-cob  strain  of  the  Marblehead  is  be¬ 
coming  known,  though  not  yet  advertised  by 
the  seedsmen.  Moore’s  Concord  is  a  favorite 
second-early,  while  the  Triumph  has  gained 
great  popularity,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
quality,  productiveness  and  large,  handsome 
ears. 

Cucumbers.— The  Early  Russian  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  earliest,  but  unless  well  grown  from  a 
good  strain  is  not  satisfactory  to  a  lover  oi 
this  popular  vegetable.  The  Early  Frame  is 
a  fine  cucumber,  while  the  improved  strains  of 
the  White  Spine  and  Long  Green  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired  iu  succession. 

Cress. — Pepper-grass,  like  parsley  and  beet 
greens,  is  so  terribly  infested  with  disgusting 
insects  that  many  have  discontinued  growing 
what,  has  always  been  a  favorite  vegetable. 
Those  who  have  the  facilities  should  never  fail 
to  grow  water-cress,  the  most  delightful  of 
all  this  class  of  plants,  and  easily  grown  in 
many  places  where  it  is  yet  unknown.  The 
wholesomeness  of  cress  is  a  strong  reason  for 
its  use  in  every  family. 

Dandelion. — With  cress  for  spice  and  dan 
delion  for  a  bitter,  every  family  can  have  all 
the  “spring  medicine"  that  can  be  needed,  nn- 
urnler  ordinary  circumstances.  The  culture 
of  dandelions  in  the  garden  is  so  easy,  and  a 
small  area  gives  so  large  a  supply,  that  none 
should  fail  to  plant  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  how  rapidly  this  culture  is  extending  iu 
private  gardens. 

Kohl-Rabi. — I  have  been  surprised  to  no¬ 
tice  how  frequently  this  till  lately  almost  un¬ 
known  vegetable  in  New  England  is  exhibited 
at  fairs.  The  pestiferous  root-worm  which 
infests  and  ruins  turnips  in  most  gardens,  is 
stimulating  the  culture  of  “turnips  that  grow 
on  stems,”  as  kohl-rabi  is  called  by  many  who 
do  not  catch  on  to  foreign  names.  There  is 
so  strong  an  appetite  among  the  people  tor  all 
vegetables  of  the  Brassica  family  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  extend  the  culture  of  kohl  rabi  into 
every  garden  The  earliest  green  Erfurt  is  a 
choice  sort  for  early,  while  the  Purple  Giant 
is  a  veiy  fine  winter  variety. 

Lettuce. — The  Boston  Curled  seems  to  be 
of  universal  culture  and  popularity  as  an 
early  sort,  being  so  elegant  as  well  as  good. 
As  a  later  sort,  nothing  has  appeared  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  Hanson.  The  Deacon  is  beginning  to 
be  known,  and  is  much  liked,  and  may  surpass 
Hanson  as  a  summer  kind.  I  have  rarely 
seen  the  Cos  lettuces  grown. 

Muskmklons. — No  muskmelon  has  had  a 
better  run  in  Northern  New  England  or  given 
such  general  satisfaction  as  Christiana.  This 
and  the  Green  Nutmeg  are  widely  grown. 
The  Montreal  Green  Nutmeg  is  not  so  early  as 
its  origin  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  requires 
a  skilled  gardener  to  make  much  of  it. 

Watermelons.  —  Mountain  Sweet  and 
Vick’s  Early  are  satisfactory  sorts  to  grow 
where  earliness  is  essential.  The  Citron  is 
widely  grown  for  preserving,  though  many 
now  find  ordinary  watermelon  rind  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  equally  well. 

Onions. — Early  Danvers  is  the  standard 
sort,  and  yet  it  is  not  early  enough  in  many 
northern  locations.  Iu  these  parts  the  Extra 
Early  Red  is  sown,  and  is  a  goqd  onion,  that 
keeps  much  better  thau  an  unripe  Danvers. 

Peas. — Probably  no  early  pea  is  so  widely 
grown  as  Bliss’s  American  Wonder.  Its  ear- 
lmess  and  high  quality  recommend  it,  but  its 
unproductiveness  is  universally  complained  of. 
As  a  smooth,  extra  early  pea,  I  have  found 
nothing  at  once  so  early  and  so  good  as  Raw- 
son’s  Clipper.  Telephone  is  becoming  very 
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popular,  while  McLean's  Little  flem  is  an 
established  favorite.  Stratagem  is  becoming 
known  and  is  liked,  but  its  heavy  pods  lie 
upon  the  ground  aud  become  soiled,  rotted 
and  worm-eaten,  unless  a  mulch  is  used  be¬ 
neath  the  vines.  The  Champion  of  Englaud 
is  still  the  favorite  late  pea  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  growers. 

Parsnips  —The  Hollow-crowned  is  as  good 
as  any. 

Radish.—' The  difficulty  of  growing  radishes 
outside  of  hot-beds  or  cold-frames,  on  account 
of  the  little  white  root-worms,  has  greatly 
diminished  their  culture:  yet  a  family  supply 
is  so  easily  grown  under  glass,  and  they  are 
so  very  wholesome,  that  they  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  Early  Scarlet  Erfurt  is  the 
earliest,  and  the  French  Breakfast  one  of  the 
best. 

Squashes. — I  have  never  thought  much  of 
the  so-called  summer  squashes  as  an  article  of 
diet,  and  as  it  is  becoming  known  that  the 
young  fruit  of  the  winter  squashes  is  better,  I 
thiuk  there  is  no  more  place  for  them  iu  the 
garden.  Plant  Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  or  Bos¬ 
ton  Marrow:  these,*  used  as  young  as  you 
choose  to  cut  them,  are  much  better  than  any 
“bush”  variety. 

Tomato. — l  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hender- 
sou  that  the  earliuess  of  tomatoes  cannot,  be 
much  further  advanced,  and  that  gain  must 
be  looked  for  mainly  in  solidity,  quality  aud 
fredorn  from  rot  or  other  disease.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  is  a  very  fine  variety  in  all  particulars; 
so  is  the  Essex  Early  Hybrid  (  ?),  the  Arlington, 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  King  Humbert. 

Turnip — 1  like  Jersey  Lily  very  much  for 
a  white  early  sort.  The  Purple-top  White 
Globe  is  better  in  quality,  aud  so  is  the  old 
Cow-horn.  Of  yellow-fieshed  sorts  it  is  hard 
to  beat  the  Large  Yellow  Globe,  though  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  Golden  Ball  is  perhaps  of  better  qual¬ 
ity.  in  rutabages  I  know  of  nothing  that 
surpasses  the  Improved  American  for  the 
table. 

fruit  notes. 

The  Jewell  Strawberry  set  last  spring 
did  very  poorly.  Over  half  the  plants  died  from 
drought,  and  the  rest  made  very  few  runners, 
although  the  plot  was  well  tended. 

Prunu.s  Pissardii  is  as  tender  as  a  peach 
here. 

Oregon  Champion  Gooseberries  seem  to 
be  a  failure  here,  as  the  berries  drop  wheu 
about  half  grown;  the  bush  is,  however,  a 
much  stronger  grower  than  the  Downing  or 
Industry. 

The  Devonshire  Red-streak,  a  fall  apple, 
is  the  best  bearer  of  al  1 1  ha  ve.  1 1.  is  nearly  the 
size  of  Ben  Davis,  aud  somewhat  similar  in 
color  aud  shape,  but  more  acid:  should  make 
a  good  drying  apple.  Who  knows  about  ltd 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ills.  B. 

It.  N.  Y.  — The  Red  Streak  is  au  English 
apple  aud  is  well  described  above.  We  know 
of  no  Devonshire  Red  Streak. 


forcing  boxes  for  plants. 

Has  anybody  tried  the  “forcing  boxes”  for 
all  kinds  of  plants? 

They  are  made  of  light  wood  and  of  various 
sizes,  to  fit  over  the  hills  of  the  vegetables, 
with  grooves  in  t  he  sides  at  the  top  into  which 
a  pane  of  glass  can  slide,  thus  forming  a  little 
forcing  box  over  each  hill.  The  inventor  and 
manufacturer  claims  for  them  that  seed  plant¬ 
ed  in  open  ground  and  covered  with  these 
boxes  will  be  fully  as  advanced  as  plants  raised 
in  a  hot-bed,  if  not  more  so.  I  have  never 
used  them,  but  I  know  that,  plants  get  a  great 
set-back  when  transplanted;  and  I  expect  to 
see  the  day  when  transplanting  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  geo.  w.  g. 

Catonsviile,  Md. 
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SEEDS  FOR  EARLY  SOWING. 
william  falconer. 

March  or  April  is  early  enough  for  sowing 
the  majority  of  our  summer-blooming  plants, 
as  marigolds,  zinnias  and  asters;  but  there  are 
many  kinds  which  grow  slowly  to  begin  with, 
hence  we  must  sow  these  early  if  we  will  have 
stout,  strong  plants  to  set  out  at  the  proper 
tune  for  planting  them,  say  iu  May.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  begin  early.  Among  those  to 
sow  rightaway  are  lotxdia,  torenia,  celosia, 
cockscomb,  spotted  mimulus,  nierembergiu, 
tuberous-rooted  begouias,  golden-feather, 
feverfew,  white  leaved  eentaurea,  vinca,  ver- 
bena,  and  globe  amaranths.  To  these  may  be 
added  lophospermum,  cobiva,  snap-dragon, 
Indian  pinks,  petunia,  stocks,  canna,guillardia, 
ageratum,  abutilou,  lantana,  pausies,  aiid 
chrysanthenfhms  It  may  also  much  relieve 
us  when  the  great  rush  of  spring  work  comes 
upon  us,  if  we  now  sow  most  of  our  hardy 


perennials  ns  columbines,  larkspur,  everlast¬ 
ing  pea,  crown  anemones,  and  the  like. 

But  the  number  and  variety  of  seeds  we 
would  sow  now  must,  be  governed  by  the 
space  and  other  conveniences  at  our  disposal 
for  their  care;  also  by  the  temperature  we  can 
maintain  for  them.  In  greenhouses  wo  can 
grow  almost  anything  and  in  any  quantity. 
February  is  too  soon  to  sow  delicate  seeds  in 
hot-beds,  and  at  that  time  cold-frames  are  use¬ 
less  for  raising  seeds  of  tropical  plants  in,  so  it 
depends  on  the  dwelling-house  window  or  the 
greenhouse. 

The  Window  need  not  be  a  sunny  one,  but 
the  temperature  of  the  room  should  not  often 
fall  under  (10  degrees.  After  the  seedlings 
come  up,  particularly  if  of  strong-growing 
kinds,  as  vinca  aud  verbena,  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  sunny  window:  but  deuse-tufted 
sorts  .as  golden-feather  and  lobelia,  may  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  sunless  window  so  long  as  they 
appear  to  be  thriving  well. 

Seed -pots. — lu  the  windows  use  pots  or 
small  Hats,  Fill  the  pots  half  full  with  drain¬ 
age,  then  to  near  the  brim  with  mellow,  light, 
sandy  soil.  The  soil  should  be  free,  moder¬ 
ately  moist,  but  not  at  all  wet  or  clammy. 
Give  the  pot  a  sharp  tap  or  two  on  a  solid 
table  or  bench  to  firm  the  soil,  then  sow  evenly 
and  thinly,  and  scatter  a  little  fine  earth  over 
the  seeds  and  about  deep  enough  just  to  cover 
them.  Water  gently  and  through  n  very  fine- 
bored  sprinkler,  aud  don't  give  much  water. 

After  Care.— Place  the  pots  on  the  win- 
dow-sill  or  shelves,  away  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  lay  a  bitof  stiff  paper  over  them  but  tilted 
up  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  at  one  side. 
When  the  seeds  germinate  the  paper  should  be 
removed.  Look  out  for  mould  and  pick  it  off 
with  a  sharp  stick  or  knife-blade  as  soon  as 
you  see  it.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  come  up. 
prick  them  off  into  other  pots  or  Huts  similarly 
prepared  as  for  the  seeds;  this  saves  the  young 
plants  from  being  killed  off  by  “damp”  or 
mould. 

Watering  Seed-pots.— Avoid  this  as  much 
as  you  can.  Prevent  them  by  shading  aud 
like  means  from  getting  dry.  But  if  they  do 
get  dry,  water  gently,  moderately  and  through 
a  fine  rose.  In  the  case  of  delicate  seeds,  I 
dip  the  pots  to  half  their  depth  in  a  vessel 
of  water:  1  don't  like  wetting  the  surface  as  it 
is  so  apt  to  wash  bare  the  seeds  and  encourage 
mould. 

The  Different  Kinds.— Lobelia,  mimu 
lus,  torenia,  and  begonia  seeds  are  very  small, 
andiu  sowing  it.  is  enough  to  mix  them  with 
n  little  dryish  soil  and  then  sprinkle  them  on 
the  surface  of  the  seed  pot.  Celosias  and 
cockscombs  are  smooth,  glossy  seeds  and  more 
liable  to  be  killed  by  damping  off,  than  are 
any  of  the  others.  Golden-feather,  although 
its  seeds  are  small,  is  a  capital  grower,  not 
subject  to  disease,  and  if  scattered  ou  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  in  geranium,  fuchsia,  ealla 
aud  other  plant  pots,  comes  up  perhaps  better 
than  in  specially  prepared  pots.  Keepcentau- 
rea  in  a  sunny  place  and  don’t  let  its  leaves 
or  centers  get  wet.  Vincas  love  beat  and 
light,  and  verbenas  light  and  ventilution  after 
they  get  up  a  little.  By  rubbing  some  sharp, 
dry  sand  among  the  wooly  seeds  of  globe 
amaranths,  you  can  more  readily  separate 
them.  Lophospermum  and  cobma  sown  now 
will  give  you  vines  that  will  bloom  from  the 
first  Of  July  till  frost  kills  them  in  fall.  The 
sooner  snap-dragons,  Indian  pinks.gaillardias, 
ageratums  and  petunias  are  sown  the  sooner 
they  will  come  into  bloom  in  summer,  and  in 
the  case  ol‘  perpetual  bloomers  like  these  we 
may  as  well  have  a  long  summer  show  as  a 
short  one.  Stocks  should  bo  sown  iu  succession. 
Ten-week  sorts  sown  now  can  be  hud  iu  bloom 
about  Decoration  Day.  Soak  canuu  seed  in 
warm  water  before  sowing;  then  sow  or 
rather  plant  it  an  inch  deep  in  rough  soil,  or 
stick  into  the  earth  in  pots  containing  any 
window  plants.  The  sooner  abutilons  and  lun- 
tanas  are  sown  the  larger  will  be  the  plants  in 
May  at  setting  out  time,  and  the  sooner  they 
will  bloom.  It  is  with  these  as  with  helio¬ 
trope  and  many  other  plants,  seedlings  don’t 
bloom  nearly  so  soon  as  do  plants  raised  from 
cuttings.  Pansies  sown  early  aud  grown  in 
rich,  moist  soil  and  cool  quarters  will  bloom 
from  April  till  very  warm  weather  sets  in. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  chrysanthemums 
are  so  copious  and  gay  in  November  aud  so 
easily  raised  from  seeds  that  we  all  should  try 
a  few.  Of  course  we  must  not  expect  that  all 
will  be  first-class;  but  there  is  a  charm  and  in¬ 
terest  in  raising  seedlings  that  we  cannot  get 
in  growing  the  named  sorts,  no  matter  bow 
superb  they  may  be.  Sown  in  February  they 
are  sure  to  bloom  next  October  or  November. 

If  we  have  a  cold-frame  from  which  we  can 
keep  out  frost,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  colum¬ 
bine,  larkspur,  pentstomon,  anemone,  lupin, 
coreopsis,  thermopsis  and  niauy  other  peren¬ 
nials  now  in  fiats  filled  with  light  but  uot 
extra  fine  soil,  put  these  into  the  frame  and 
cover  it  up.  Dou’t  water  them  when  you  sow 
them,  else  the  seeds  will  be  apt  to  rot.  When 
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warm  weather  comes  they  will  germinate 
better. 

Also,  in  the  same  way  treat  seeds  of  lilies, 
clematis,  Christmas  roses,  and  other  sorts  that 
take  months  or  a  year  to  come  up,  but  in  this 
case  put  a  board  or  a  slate  over  tbe  flats  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  drying.  Examine  them 
every  week  as  sometimes  a  few  seeds  will  ger 
minate  ahead  of  others  of  the  same  sort. 

ficlti  Crops. 


TOBACCO  RAISING  IN  NORTH  CAR¬ 
OLINA.— IV. 


M.  B.  PRINCE. 

Curing  is  an  evaporating  process,  and  if 
the  barn  has  a  close  roof  an  opening  is  left  at 
the  top.  but  a  covering  of  split  boards  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  affords  sufficient  openings  for  the  es¬ 
cape  of  moisture.  The  management  varies 
according  as  the  plants  are  large  or  small, 
ripe  or  green.  Regard  also  is  given  to  the 
weather— whether  warm  or  cold,  windy  or 
calm.  The  fires  are  started  ns  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  after  the  barn  is  filled.  The  following 
set  of  directions  (being  one  of  several  as  pub¬ 
lished  iu  the  Gold  Leaf,  a  paper  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  golden-leaf  to¬ 
bacco)  are  for  curing  tobacco  that  has  grown 
fine  and  yellow  on  the  hill: —  “Commence 
your  heat  at  from  90  to  1(H)  degrees  to  yellow 
the  tobacco, and  stand  at  this  for  ‘Jo  to  JO  hours( 
then  raise  your  heat  five  degrees  for  every 
t  wo  hours  until  you  reach  180  degrees.  Stand 
at  this  12  to  15  hours,  then  raise  heat  five  de¬ 
grees  per  hour  until  150  is  reached.  Stand  at 
this  five  hours,  theu  raise  heat  five  to  ten  de¬ 
grees  au  hour  until  180  degrees  is  reached,  nnd 
remain  until  stems  and  stalks  are  thoroughly 
cured.” 

When  thoroughly  cured  the  leaf  is  dry  and 
brittle,  and  must  be  brought  into  order  as 
sonu  ns  possible  for  removal  to  the  packing 
house  to  make  room  for  the  next  cutting.  If 
falling  weather  occurs,  this  is  accomplished  in 
a  few  hours  by  opening  the  door.  The  more 
common  practice  is  to  strew  the  floor  with 
green  brush  or  straw  and  sprinkle  with  water; 
sprinkling  water  on  the  hot  flues  is  also  prac¬ 
tised;  while  some  eurers  use  a  boiler  outside, 
conducting  the  steam  inside  by  means  of  a  tin 
or  iron  pipe.  When  sufficiently  softened  the 
tobacco  is  “cooped”  in  the  packing  house,  the 
sticks  being  laid  up  cob-house  fashion,  with 
the  tops  of  the  plants  to  the  center,  where  it 
remains  until  stripped,  which  is  done  any  time 
from  one  day  to  one  year. 

Notbiug  connected  with  the  crop  so  much 
requires  t  he  services  of  an  experienced  opera¬ 
tor  as  the  curing.  He  must  not  only  know 
bow  to  run  his  fires,  but  must  closely  watch 
the  tobacco,  know  when  to  give  more  air  to 
permit  sweating,  and  lie  aide  to  decide  when 
the  stalk  is  thoroughly  killed.  If  any  mois¬ 
ture  is  left  in  stalk  or  stem  it,  will  “run'’  and 
turn  the  leaf  red.  About  a  cord  and  a  half  of 
dry  wood  are  required  for  curing  one  barn. 

stripping  is  done  at  times  when  the  weather 
is  favorable  aud  other  work  not  pressing.  An 
expert  is  employed  to  “pick'’  and  classify  into 
from  five  to  seven  grades,  known  as  “sand 
lugs,”  “bright  lugs,'1  “green  tips,”  “smokers,’’ 
“mahogany,”  “first  quality,”  “second  quality.” 
etc.  The  best  grades  are  tied  in  “hands”  of 
six  leaves,  while  lower  grades  contain  from 
eight  to  12.  For  convenience  a  bench  is  used 
ou  which  the  “picker”  places  the  leaves  ready 
for  the  tyers,  the  grades  being  separated  by 
smull  wooden  pins  set  in  holes  iu  the  top  of 
the  bunch. 

After  stripping,  it  is  again  hung  on  sticks 
and  smoothly  packed  in  piles,  called  “bulking 
down.”  If  bulked  down  in  just  the  right  order, 
some  grades  (notably  “green  tips,”)  brighten 
and  improve  with  age.  The  expense  of  strip¬ 
ping.  including  “hulking”  at  this  time,  is  £1.10 
per  100  "pounds.  It  is  now  ready  for  market 
and  in  my  next  I  will  try  to  give  the  manner 
of  selling  and  the  expenses  connected  there¬ 
with. 

Vance  Co..  N.  C. 


the  aspinvvall  potato  planter  and  dig¬ 
ger. 

We  raise  from  50  to  00  acres  of  potatoes 
every  year,  and  of  course  have  to  be  ou  the 
lookout  for  all  labor-saving  implements.  We 
have  used  the  Aspimvall  potato  planter,  and 
can  back  up  all  that  the  RURAL  has  said  about 
it..  Where  the  ground  is  clear  from  stumps, 
the  machine  does  better  work  than  can  be 
done  by  baud.  The  hardest  work  of  all  po¬ 
tato  raising  is  the  digging  tynl  planting.  It 
makes  one  feel  sad  to  go. tramping  all  day 
with  a  basket  of  potatoes  on  his  arm  or  a  bag 
around  his  neck,  after  seeiug  one  of  these 
planters  work.  A  mau  eau  ride  and  plant 
with  ease,  Auy  team  that  cuu  pull  a  12-inch 
plow  in  breaking  eau  work  the  planter  with 
.ase.  We  liked  the  plauter  so  well  that  we 


soul  for  a  digger.  This  did  not  give  equal  sat¬ 
isfaction.  It  iloes  well  where  the  ground  is 
not  grassy  and  weeds  do  not  bother,  hut  Crab 
(trass  grows  up  here  after  the  potato  tops  die. 
It  makes  a  stiff  seal  that  will  choke;  anything 
and  easiest  of  all  a  potato  digger  that  has  all 
the  dirt  to  move  besides  throwing  the  potatoes 
out.  Those  who  grow  potatoes  on  a  large 
scale  neglect  their  business  when  they  fail  to 
get  these  tools.  They  will  last  for  years  and 
almost  pay  for  themselves  in  one  season.  We 
plant  all  early  potatoes.  Late  ones  are  uncer¬ 
tain  here.  We  have  much  trouble  with  scab 
and  wire  worms.  These  are  worst  on  old  land. 
Tubers  grown  on  new  timber  land  are  best. 

Shawnee  Co.,  Ivans.  j,  a.  thomas. 


farm  {Topics. 


CORRESPONDENTS'  VIEWS. 

Colts:  Husking  Cohn.— Not  long  ago  Sec¬ 
retary  Russell  was  quoted  as  saying  the  far¬ 
mers  should  not  raise  colts.  He  wished  his 
would  die.  If  he  has  any  now  and  will  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Rural,  there  will  he  no  need  of 
his  killing  them.  I  like  colts  and  have  raised 
several.  I  never  had  one  that  I  wished  to  die. 
Some  have  died  that  I  wanted  to  live. 

Somebody  asks  about  busking  corn.  While 
in  lew  a  and  Kansas  I  averaged  30  bushels  of 
4,300  inches  per  day,  and  cribbed  it.  The  best 
1  did  was  40  bushels,  but  men  who  are  raised 
to  it  average  SO  bushels  easily.  An  iron  husk- 
ing-pin  is  used.  Miue  is  a  piece  of  nail  rod 
pointed  and  bent  to  fit  across  the  fingers  to 
meet  the  thumb,  with  a  leather  string  around 
the  middle  finger  to  keep  it  in  place.  They 
like  to  have  the  wagon  body  10  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide  inside,  and  count  one  inch  in 
bight  a  bushel,  although  it  measures  a  little 
more.  I  husked  that  way  for  three  cents  a 
bushel.  char.  n.  wtnans. 

Union  Co.,  N.  .T. 

Farmers  to  the  Front  !— “  Where  the 
farmers  might  and  ought  to  stand  in  poli¬ 
ties  !  *  Your  picture  tells  the  story  well. 
The  laboring  class  iti  general  should  have  a 
larger  share  in  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Fanners  are  willing  that  lawyers  should 
have  a  proper  representation,  but  the  truth  is 
they  have  pretty  much  all  to  say.  Why  is  this? 
You  came  very  pear  answering  it  in  a  recent 
editorial  upon  “odd  jobs  for  the  farmer.” 
We  have  not  studied  enough,  have  not  read 
enough.  We  give  too  much  time  to  the  little 
details  of  farm  life,  forgetting  that  there  are 
other  claims  upon  us,  and  we  allow  others  to 
usurp  our  place.  1  have,  with  my  wife, 
been  taking  the  “Chautaugua  Course”  for 
the  past  three  years.  Farm  work  makes  it 
hard  to  keep  up  sometimes,  but  we  have  per¬ 
severed  and  feel  well  repaid  for  our  effort. 

Queens  Co.  N.  Y.  p.  e.  terry. 

Brisk  Husking, — T  live  in  a  corn  country 
and  can  tell  s  nnething  about  busking.  Here 
iu  Nebraska  a  fiat  steel  or  iron  pin  is  used, 
fastened  on  two  or  more  fingers  with  a  leather 
strap,  the  point  being  sharpened  and  bent  to 
suit  the  busker.  An  average  husking  is  50  to 
75  bushels  of  corn  at  70  pounds  per  bushel  in 
the  ear  per  day.  One  man  iu  this  county 
husked  and  cribbed  132  bushels  iu  one  day  last 
fall.  A  man  that  cau't  crib  50  bushels  per 
day  is  uot  considered  worth  hiring,  f.  a.  b. 

Risiug  City,  Neb. 

The  horticultural  societies  of  the  older 
States  lose  somewhat  of  their  earnestness  after 
years  of  service.  The  members  tell  all  they 
know  and  have  to  repeat  and  iu  repeating  for¬ 
get  that  what  is  simplo  to  them  is  hard  for 
new  beginners.  In  States  like  ours,  where 
such  societies  are  young,  far  more  earnestness 
is  shown.  Colorado  is  making  rapid  strides  as 
a  fruit  State.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  be  able 
to  place  in  our  markets  all  the  fruit  we  can 
use.  For  quality,  our  fruits  are  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Loveland,  Colorado.  p.  n.  o. 

farm  Camaimj. 

\N  ICE  HOUSE, 

Two  years  ago,  having  to  handle  milk  for 
another  party,  I  fouud  it  necessary  to  have 
an  ice-house.  I  planned  one  from  a  design 
of  my  own,  and  having  used  it  for  two 
summers  with  satisfactory  results,  1  show 
readers  of  the  Rural  the  plan  at  Fig. 
1U8.  The  building  is  12x16  feet  on  the  ground, 
with  1‘2-foot  posts  and  studding  2x6  incites,  12 
feet  long  and  covered  with  novelty  boards, 
lined  with  hemlock,  anil  the  intermediate  space 
filled  with  sawdust  from  the  ground  to  nearly 
the  top  of  the  rafters.  ^Through  the  center, 
the  12-foot  way,  I  built  a  passage  four  feet 
wide,  six  feet  high,  with  a  partition  on  each 
side  of  four  inch  joists,  covered  and  filled  with 
sawdust,  with  three-inch  plank  four  feet  long 


across  the  top  for  flooring.  The  door  opening 
into  the  room  is  six  inches  thick,  packed  with 
sawdust  and  built  like  a  refrigerator  door, 
fitting  tightly.  In  the  rear  of  the  passage  I 
have  a  tank  built  into  the  ground  for  holding 
water  and  cans;  immediately  over  the  door  an 
aperture  2x4  inches,  opeus  from  the  room  into 


a  ventilator  of  the  same  size,  passing  up  along 
the  inside  of  the  building  and  opening  at  a 
small  open  window  nearly  at  the  peak  of  the 
roof,  which  keeps  the  room  free  from  all  foul 
and  disagreeable  odors.  This  arrangement 
leaves  for  ice  a  space  6x12  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  room,  and  six  feet  high,  above  which  the 
whole  huildiug  is  packed  as  full  as  it  can  be 
conveniently,  and  covered  with  sawdust  or 
hay.  The  house  is  filled  at  the  rear.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  door  closed  as  much  as  possible,  the 
temperature  within  the  room  can  be  kept  as 
low  as  46  all  the  time,  and  as  no  warm  air 
gets  to  the  water  it  seldom  has  to  be  changed. 
The  ice  need  not  be  disturbed  until  the  middle 
of  July,  and  then  not  much  is  wasted  at  a  time. 
Meat,  butter  and  eggs  cau  be  placed  upon  a 
shelf  out  of  the  wav  and  kept  as  well  as  in  a 
refrigerator.  m.  n. 

Fine  Brook,  N.  J. 


DEVICE  FOR  LIFTING  A  CARCASS. 

I  use  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  105,  and  like 
it  well.  It  is  simple  aud  easily  made,  and 
much  more  serviceable  than  anything  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  short  of  a  regular  butcher’s 
fixture.  A  pole  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
is  laid  across  the  high  beams  of  the  barn.  To 
this  are  fastened  chains,  as  shown  in  the  cut. 


A  pole  live  feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  is  run  through  the  chaiu  ami  the  hocks 
of  the  animal  to  be  lifted.  The  hocks  are 
kept  apart  by  a  spreader.  Hand-spikes  are 
placed  under  the  pole  and  steadily  turned  un¬ 
til  the  carcass  is  lifted  as  high  as  desired.  They 
can  then  be  fastened  by  tying  with  a  small 
cord  around  the  chains,  or  by  placing  a  fork- 
handle  or  hoop-pole  hack  of  the  chains  aud  in 
front  of  the  hand-spikes.  d.  c. 

Y ates  City,  Ills. 


MILKING  STOOL. 


At  Fig.  107  is  sliowu  a  milking  stool  I  have 


^UiKfUattJCou.s  -Mvertwiittg, 


SKIN  WITHOUT  BLEMISH 


No  organ  is  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful  as  the  skin. 
Soft  as  satin,  sensitive  as  a  camera,  tinted  with  the 
loveliest  delicacy,  it  yet  has  the  strength  and  elasr  Icily 
suiHcieiit  for  the  protection  of  all  the  underlying 
frame,  tissue,  muscle,  bone,  anil  nerve.  Everywhere  a 
network  of  sudorlllc  ducts,  veins,  and  pores,  it  con¬ 
stantly  renews  Itself,  and  not  only  with  its  ceaseless 
desquamation,  bill  with  Us  natural  functional  action, 
eliminates  all  waste,  acclimation,  and  disease.  Hence, 
a  skin  without  blemish  means  more  than  heauty:  it 
means  health. 

Cttocura,  the  great  skin  cure,  and  UrncrttA  So  at,  an 
exquisite  skill  bea u tiller,  prepared  from  it,  exter 
ually,  and  CrriccnA  Resolvent,  the  new  blood  pu 
rlfler,  internally,  are  a  speedy,  economical,  and  In¬ 
fallible  cure  for  every  species  of  torturing,  disfiguring, 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  sculp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 


For  the  last  year  1  have  bad  a  species  of  Itching, 
sealy  aud  pimply  humors  on  my  face  to  which  I  have 
applied  a  great  many  methods  of  treatment  without 
success,  and  which  was  speedily  and  entirely  cured  by 
the  Cuticcra  Remedies. 

Mrs.  ISAAC  PHELPS,  Ravenna.  O. 


Ctjticvra  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  theonly 
Infallible  skin  beautlfiers  and  blood  purifiers. 

f7?"Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases."  Hi  pages: 
5(i  Illustrations  and  100  Testimonials. 


1  have  suffered  all  my  life  with  skin  diseases  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  have  never  found  permanent  relief, 
until,  by  the  advice  of  a  lady  friend,  I  used  your  valu¬ 
able  Cdtictra  Remedies,  t  gave  them  a  thorough 
trial,  using  six  bottles  of  the  OrnccRA  Resolvent, 
two  boxes  of  CmanA  and  seven  cakes  or  Curie  or  a 
Soap,  mid  the  result  was  just  what  I  had  been  told  it 
would  he— a  complete  cure. 

BELLE  WADE.  Richmond,  Va. 

Reference.  G.  W.  Latimer,  Druggist,  Richmond.  Va. 

Some  five  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  of  my  improvement  irr  the  use  of  the  Ccticcra 
Remedies  in  my  case  of  severe  Chronic  Eczema  Erythe¬ 
matosa,  and  to  day  cheerfully  confirm  ait  1  then  said. 
I  consider  ray  cure  porrect  and  complete,  and  attribute 
it  entirely  to  your  remedies,  having  used  no  others. 

FERN  AN  ESEXCHARDO. 

3SM5  Pcnna  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  was  almost  perfectly  bald,  caused  by  a  Tetter  of 
the  top  of  the  scalp.  Ci  ticdra  Remedies  in  six  weeks 
cured  my  scalp  perfectly,  and  now  my  hair  is  coming 
back  as  thick  as  It  ever  was. 

J  P.  CHOICE,  Whitesboro’,  Texas. 

* 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  CrTtCfBA,  50c.;  Soap.  25e.; 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


D  I  RJPLES.  black  heads,  chanped  and  oily  skin  pre 
i  1 1*1  vented  by  OrnrruA  medicated  Soap. 


used  for  15  years.  It  beats  any  patent  stool  I 
ever  saw.  The  pail  is  held  firmly  between 
the  cleat  e  and  the  knees.  It  is  just  the  thing 
a  farmer  needs  iu  the  cow  stable  to  keep  the 
bottom  of  the  milk  pail  clean,  and  wife  good- 
natured,  and  home  happy.  A  is  a  one-inch 
board  6x22  incites:  bb  are  legs,  6x0  nailed  on 
four  inches  from  the  bottom:  eseat,  size  to  suit: 
d  front  leg  four  inches  loug;  e  an  inch  piece 
cut  iu  a  circle  to  Hr  the  pail  nailed  on  top  of  a. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  m. 


Clmcaiiottat. 


CONCERNING  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES. 

PARKER  EARLE. 

(Concluded*) 

Now,  I  believe  the  Rcral  is  partly  right 
iu  its  criticisms  and  wholly  right  in  its 
intentions.  I  am  told,  aud  do  not  doubt, 
that  there  are  many  of  the  old  colleges — mostly 
at  the  East — which  received  these  laud  grants 
from  the  several  States,  but  which  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  provide  for  the  education  intended. 
But  I  do  claim  that  there  are  many  institu¬ 
tions— largely  at  the  West,  with  some  in  the 
South — that  have  been  aud  are  carrying  out* 
the  intentions  aud  the  express  provisions  of 
the  land  grant  laws  with  intelligence  and 
great  fait  hfulness.  Some  of  these  are  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  by  name  and  some  are  universi¬ 
ties — institutions  with  a  broader  purpose, 
which  embrace  several  different  colleges  under 
one  general  management.  The  Rural  asks 
for  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  these  institutions.  1  second  the 
motiou  most  earnestly;  for  l  sincerely  wish 
that  an  intelligent  canvass  of  the  work  and 
usefulness  of  all  these  institutions  could  be 
made  by  a  competent  commission.  If  this 
should  not  be  provided  for  by  Congress,  and  I 
fear  it  wul  not  be,  I  w  ish  that  the  leading  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  politico-agricultural  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  would  join  iu  sending  out 


U  A  II  I)  G  so],f  as  dove’s  down  and  as  white,  by 
nHHUa  using  Clticvka  Medicated  Soap. 

such  a  commission.  If  the  sum  of  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars  resulting  from  the  National 
and  State  grants  for  education,  has  been 
largely  misapplied,  as  the  Rural,  says  it  be¬ 
lieves  it  has,  it  is  a  very  grave  matter.  Let  us 
by  all  means  find  out  in  some  authoritative 
manner  if  this  is  a  fact  aud  where  the  fault 
lies.  It  is  quite  time  tlmt  the  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  agricultural  college  question  was 
worked  round  on  to  a  basis  of  facts,  and  not 
left  to  proceed  on  somebody's  theory  of  what 
the  facts  ought  to  be. 

Now  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  speaking  for  a 
dozen  State  colleges  and  universities — for 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Mississippi,  Colorado,  California  and 
some  others — atul  1  know  I  speak  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  when  I  earnestly  invite  the 
most  complete  investigation  possible  by  a  Con¬ 
gressional  or  a  press  commission.  Let  us  find 
out  where  we  all  stand  in  the  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  business.  Let  the  great  public  know’ 
what  is  being  done  with  its  money.  No 
greater  service  could  be  given  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  or  to  the  general  public, 
than  to  have  this  whole  system  of  schools  ex¬ 
haustively  examined  and  faithfully  reported 
on. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  receiving  more  assaults  from 
the  party  of  hostile  critics  alluded  to  in  thebe- 
ginuiug  of  this  article  than  any  other  of  this 
class  of  schools.  1  can  sjteak  with  great  posi- 
tiveness  concerning  the  management  of  this 
great  State  school,  and  1  must  say  a  word  here 
to  place  it  right  with  the  intelligent  public 
which*  the  Rural  New-Yorker  reaches. 
There  are  a  few  disappointed  men  who  have 
for  years  assailed  us  with  loose  charges  that 
the  University  was  being  lead  away  from  its 
primary  purposes  and  “prostituted”  to  courses 
of  literary  and  classical  study.  No  attention 
whatever  hius  been  paid  to  the  actual  facts  of 
the  every-day  life  of  the  school  in  these 
charges.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the 
agricultural  courses  had  been  suspended,  so 
little  was  it  true  to  the  purpose  of  its  founders- 
that  it  had  become  a  simple  literary  college; 
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that  the  trustees  could  rarely  get  a  quorum 
for  a  board  meeting,  so  little  was  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  welfare  of  the  groat  trust  committed 
to  their  hands,  and  many  other  equally  false 
and  foolish  charges  were  made. 

Now  I  wish  to  state  in  the  most  positive  and 
absolute  manner — and  I  speak  entirely  from 
the  school  records- -that,  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  been  constantly  growing  in  its 
practical ,  technical ,  scientific  side  from  the 
year  of  its  organization  to  the  present  time, 
while  the  facilities  for  classical  and  literary 
study,  which  have  always  been  excellent, 
have  had  no  such  proportionate  enlargement; 
that  t  he  College  of  Agriculture  has  to-day  and 
has  always  had  the  largest  ami  best  equipment 
in  men  and  appliances  of  any  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity;  that,  nine  years  ago  the  attendance  of 
students  in  the  scientific  courses  was  but  34 
per  cent,  of  the  total  attendance,  and  that 
now  it  is  58  per  cent.;  and,  leaving  out  the 
girls,  who  mostly  take  the  literary  courses,  it 
is  89  per  cent,  ol'  thu  entire  attendance.  This 
clearly  shows  on  which  side  we  are  growing 
fastest..  It  is  also  a  fact  that  15  per  cent,  of 
all  our  graduates  are  farmers  to-day ;  while 
of  the  large  number  who  have  takeu  partial 
courses,  and  have  not  been  eligible  to  gradu¬ 
ation,  a  large  proportion  are  now  found  upon 
the  farm.  And  1  wish  to  add  that  we  are  to¬ 
day,  and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  ful¬ 
filling  in  spirit,  and  to  the  letter,  the  law 
of  Congress  making  a  land  grant,  and  the 
laws  of  Illinois  organizing  the  university; 
and  that  to-day  we  have  21  professors 
and  assistants  teaching  the  several  sciences 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arte — a  body  of  able  and  faithful 
men,  embracing  several  names  of  world-wide 
scientific  reputation.  With  such  a  corps  of 
teachers;  with  a  splendid  farm  of  400  acres 
given  entirely  to  agricultural  experimenta¬ 
tion;  with  extensive  shops  for  wood  and  iron¬ 
working  where  we  build  the  most  complicated 
machinery  and  apparatus;  with  extensive 
laboratories,  museums  and  libraries,  all  in  con¬ 
stant  use,  we  feel  that,  we  are  fulfilling  in  a 
large  way,  ami  with  entire  fidelity,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  dream  of  liberal  and  practical  educa¬ 
tion  which  inspired  the  founders  of  this  grand 
system  of  s<  booK 

That  the  agricultural  courses  in  nil  of  our 
colleges  have  less  attendance  than  the  engin¬ 
eering  uml  mechanical,  or  the  purely  scientific 
and  literary  courses,  is  a  matter  which  wo  can 
all  join  in  regretting,  but  which  canuot  be 
considered  the  fault  or  the  trustees  or  faculty. 
It  comes  from  a  certain  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  civilization.  The  farmers’  sons 
cannot  ba  bound  to  thfi  farm  lift,  but 
will  become  mechanics  or  merclmuts  or 
professional  men.  Time  and  education 
will  slowly  change  this,  as  the  farmer’s  life 
and  home  become  more  dignified  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Hut  I  will  suggest,  one  remedy  for  the 
light  attendance  on  the  agricultural  courses  in 
our  colleges.  It  Lies  largely  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
road  one  line  of  general  praise  and  commen¬ 
dation  of  any  of  our  agricultural  colleges  on 
the  editorial  page  ol'  any  agricultural  papers 
and  I  read  a  great  many  papers.  You , 
Messrs.  Kditors,  lead  the  minds  of  both  farm¬ 
ers  and  sous.  1  beg  the  agricultural  press  to 
consider  whether  ii  is  doing  its  duty  in  this 
matter.  Has  it  been  doing  full  justice  to  the 
colleges,  and  full  justice  to  the  boys  who  need 
their  help? 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


STOCKS  FOR  KriCFFKU  AND  LE  CONTE  PEARS, ETC. 

A.  \V.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. — Are  Kieffer 
and  Le  Conte  Pears  better  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots  than  on  Bartlett  roots,  and 
and  will  the  English  walnut  thrive  when 
worked  on  ordinary  bluck  walnuts# 
ANSWERED  11V  WM,  PARRY,  OF  PARRY,  N.  J. 

We  are  not  aware  that  pear  trees  are  ever 
grown  on  Bartlett  roots.  There  never  was 
more  than  one  seedling  Bartlett  pear  tree;  all 
others  have  been  propagated  by  taking  buds 
and  grafts  from  that,  one  original  tree  and  its 
descendants  to  inoculate  other  stocks ;  and  if  the 
roots  of  a  Bartlett  tree  were  uow  dug  up  to  be 
grufted  with  other  varieties,  they  would  not 
be  Bartlett  roots,  but  would  be  roots  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  (jierhaps  seedlings)  on  which  the  Bartlett 
had  been  worked.  Home  pears  will  strike  ruot 
readily  from  cuttings  and  others  will  not. 
The  theory  that  each  cutting  should  make  its 
own  roots  is  beautiful;  but  it  is  found  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of 
seedling  stocks  for  budding  or  gruftiug.  Home 
may  not  be  as  good  as  roots  sent  out  from  the 
cutting  itself,  and  trees  grown  on  these  poor 
stocks  would  be  inferior  to  those  grown  from 
rooted  cuttings,  and  other  seedlings  may  be 
better,  unit  trees  grown  on  them  may  be  siqxj- 
rior  to  those  grown  from  cuttings.  In  1878 
we  planted  one  dozen  Le  Conte  pear  trees. 
Six  of  them  had  been  grown  from  cuttings 


and  were  on  their  own  roots; the  other  six  had 
been  budded  on  seedling  pear  stocks.  They 
have  all  done  well,  and  borne  fruit  abundant¬ 
ly,  each  according  to  its  size,  though  the  six 
on  pear  stocks  are  double  the  size  of  those  on 
their  own  roots,  and  yield  double  the  quantity 
of  fruit.  Thosoil,  treatment  and  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  then.)  have  been  the 
same,  excepting  the  roots,  one  lot  beiug 
budded  on  seedling  pear  stocks  aud  the  other 
grown  from  cuttings  and  on  their  own  roots. 
Quince  stocks  are  not  congenial  to  the  Kieffer, 
Le  Coute  aud  other  Oriental  pear  trees.  In 
1878  we  planted  an  orchard  of  2, 000  standard 
Kioffer  pear  trees,  and  3,000  dwarf  Kief- 
fors,  worked  on  quince  stocks,  between 
them.  The  standards,  worked  on  seedling 
pear  stocks,  have  made  a  fine  growth, 
been  annually  trimmed  and  headed  back 
to  a  uniform  size  aud  shape,  and  now 
present  a  beautiful  appearance  aud  they  are 
very  productive.  There  have  been  but  three 
failures  to  our  knowledge  iu  the  lot;  one  of 
them  was  accidentally  run  over  by  a  wagon 
and  .broken  down  near  the  ground;  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  two,  when  we  saw  the  leaves 
were  changing  color,  we  examined  the  roots 
and  found  the  stock  on  which  the  Kieffer  had 
been  worked  was  entirely  dead.  Knowing  the 
tops  must  follow  the  dead  roots,  we  had  them 
removed,  and  in  tall  replaced  them  with  other 
Kieffer  Standard  trees,  which  are  doing  well. 
Of  the  3,000  dwarfs  Or  K  (offers  on  quince, more 
than  ,800  turned  black  and  died  during  the 
first  summer,  and  as  many  more  every  year 
afterwards,  until  they  were  nearly  all  gone. 
The  few  that  are  left  threw  out  roots  from  the 
Kieffer  above  the  quince  roots,  through  which 
nourishment  is  dra  wn  to  support  the  trees,  All 
the  trees,  both  standard  aud  dwarf,  yield 
abundautly  of  large,  handsome  fruit.  In  the 
nursery  rows  we  have  budded  Le  Coute  on 
quiuce  and  pear  stocks  beside  each  other,  and 
while  those  on  pear  stocks  made  a  fine,  healthy 
growth,  those  on  quince  all  blighted  the  second 
ami  third  years.  We  think  the  quinco  stocks 
are  not  congenial  to  the  Le  Coute  and  Kieffer 
pears.  2.  We  have  never  worked  the  English 
walnut  on  the  black  walnut;  but  have  under¬ 
stood  that  it  succeeds  well,  unitiug  readily, 
and  making  a  good  growth  aud  coming  into 
bearing  younger  than  when  grown  from  seed. 

SEEDING  A  HILLSIDE  TO  PERMANENT  PAS¬ 
TURE. 

(7.  At.  W.,  Bel! air e,  f). — 1.  How  can  I  obtain 
a  good  stand  of  Blue  Grass,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  on  a  steep,  northwest  hillside;  soil  lime¬ 
stone,  much  inclined  to  slip;  laud  strong, 
never  plowed,  but  can  be;  a  poor  stand  of 
original  grass,  overpastured  but  a  splendid  Bet 
of  moss,  which  is  inclined  to  exterminate  the 
grass;  well  watered  by  springs.  2.  What  are 
good  works  on  the  cultivation  of  pasture 
grasses,  dairy  husbandry  and  ensilage# 

ANSWERED  BY  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

1.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
such  land  seeded  so  as  to  make  a  profitable 
pasture,  1  would  advise  that  it  lie  plowed 
shallow  and  thoroughly  pulverized  and  then 
Heeded  heavily  with  mixed  grasses,  such  as 
now  flourish  on  the  soil  and  iu  the  locality.  I 
seeded  very  satisfactorily  u  similar  piece  of 
land  seven  years  ago,  w  bicb  has  since  pro¬ 
duced  good  crops  of  grass.  1  used  six  quarts 
of  Timothy  seed,  three  quarts  of  common  Red 
Clover  and  a  little  Red  top  and  Orchard 
Gruss  aud  one  bushel  of  Blue  Grass,  and  if  I 
were  to  seed  such  a  piece  of  laud  again  1 
would  sow  two  pounds  each  to  the  acre  of 
White  aud  Alsike  Clover.  The  foot  is,  that  to 
make  a  profitable  pasture  one  cannot  get  too 
great  a  variety  of  grasses,  aud  one  canuot  de¬ 
pend  on  Blue  Crass  to  furnish  pasture  for  at 
^  least  three  years;  but  if  itouee  gets  rooted,  it 
will  finally  cover  the  laud  and  crowd  out  all 
others.  At  present  prices  of  the  seeds  named 
it  would  cost  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  acre  for 
seed,  but  us  the  pasture  is  to  be  seeded  for  a 
life-time,  it  will  pay.  1  would  not  seed  this 
spring  unless  the  season  is  such  that  it  could 
be  done  quite  early,  and  if  not  done  now,  I 
would  plow  in  summer  aud  seed  the  Timothy 
in  September  and  sow  the  other  grasses  on  the 
frozen  surface  early  in  March  following.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  from  some  experiments  I 
ho  ve  made,  that  this  land  could  be  reseeded 
without  plowing,  uud  if  it  cannot  be  plowed 
this  con  ling  spring,  1  advise  thata  trial  should 
be  made  on  a  part  of  it  at  least.  If  fine  inun- 
uro  can  be  had,  1  would  recommend  a  light 
coat  well  harrowed  into  the  surface,  just  as 
early  as  a  team  can  lie  used  on  the  land,  and 
then  the  seed  should  be  sown.  Or,  if  straw 
cun  be  had,  spread  a  light  coating  over  the 
land  and  burn  it  off.  This  will  kill  out  the 
moss  and  furnish  a  little  ashes  to  fertilize  the 
young  grass  and  give  it  a  atari?  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  good  results  from  this  method,  and 
should  much  prefer  clover  straw,  if  it,  could 
be  had,  to  wheat.  I  would  ulso  Recommend 
that  commercial  manure  be  tried  on  an  acre 
or  two  of  it.  It  will  be  necessary  to  sow  the 
Blue  Grass  seed  separately,  but  all  the  rest 


can  be  mixed  aud  sown  together.  2.  The 
question  about  books  is  one  not  easily  ans¬ 
wered.  as  most  agricultural  hooks  take  a  wide 
range  aud  arc  not  confined  to  a  siugle  topic. 
Perhaps  as  good  a  book  as  one  can  find  to 
cover  the  points  desired,  is  a  book  of  over  500 
pages  entitled  “Feeding  Animals,”  by  E.  W. 
Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  is  an  author  of  recog¬ 
nized  scientific  attainments  regarding  the 
topics  on  which  he  writes,  and  no  intelligent 
man  can  read  his  book  without  benefit.  I 
know  of  no  work  on  dairy  farms  which  is 
valuable.  The  subject  of  ensilage  and  silos  is 
too  young  (in  tbis  country,  at  least)  to  have 
developed  a  literature  that  is  valuable. 
Daily’s  book  I  consider  misleading  and  of  no 
value,  unless  it  is  as  an  example  of  “How  not 
to  do  it”  in  agricultural  writing.  As  a  dairy 
food  silage  has  scarcely  obtained  a  footing 
that  entitles  it  to  recommendation,  and  one 
can  scarcely  make  up  his  mind  as  to  its  value 
from  what  has  been  written  about  it. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  POTATOES,  ETC. 

S.  II.  M.,  Troy  Hills,  N.  J—  1.  In  growlug 
potatoes  is  the  Mapes  Complete  Potato  Fer¬ 
tilizer  the  best?  2.  Is  lime  good  for  potatoes? 
3.  Will  lime  applied  in  the  fall,  and  farm-yard 
manure  put  on  iu  the  spring,  both  being 
plowed  under  together,  act  well  for  potatoes. 
Should  Mapes’  Fertilizer  be  put  on  the  ground 
and  harrowed  in;  or  putiu  the  hill  next  to  the 
potato  pieces,  or  put,  on  after  the  vines  have 
come  up,  when  hoeing  begins?  4.  Is  the  firm 
of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  reliable;  and  what  about 
their  new  Empire  State  Potato?  5.  What  is 
the  best  manure  for  Timothy  on  a  clay  ground 
not  very  heavy,  and  whut  is  the  best  potato# 

A  NS. — L  We  do  not  know.  We  believe 
that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Mapes  Company  to 
mamifucture  as  good  an  article  as  it  can  afford 
to  make  for  ttie  prices  charged.  The  average 
of  analyses  made  by  the  several  stations  shows 
this.  2.  If  the  land  needs  lime,  yes.  Other¬ 
wise,  no,  except  as  the  lime  may  hasten  the 
solubility  of  plant  food  already  in  the  soil. 
Our  experiments  two  years  ago  with  lime 
alone  on  potatoes  show  that  the  yield  was  not 
increased  by  its  use.  3.  Yes,  the  lime  will 
somewhat  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the 
manure.  It  will  be  just  as  well  to  spread  the 
fertilizer  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in  perhaps. 
It  is  better  not  to  put  the  fertilizer  in  direct 
contact  with  the  seed  pieces.  They  should 
first  be  covered.  For  late  potatoes  it  might 
be  well  to  give  two  applications  of  fertilizer, 
one  before,  the  other  after  the  potatoes  are 
up.  For  early  potatoes  we  should  spread  the 
whole  before.  4.  Wo  regard  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.,  as  a  trustworthy,  enterprising  firm. 
We  tried  this  potato  during  the  season  of  1885. 
It  is  rather  late.  The  yield  iu  the  rich  soil  of 
our  test  grounds  was  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels 
per  acre.  The  quality  was  mealy  and  dry,  the 
fiesh  nearly  white.  Iu  shape  it  is  variable. 
The  eyes  are  numerous  but  not  deep.  5.  We 
cannot  tell;  nor  can  anybody  else  with  such 
mougre  data.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  wo 
should  not  attempt  it.  The  best  potatoes  with 
us  may  prove  quite  unsatisfactory  with  you. 
The  Rural  tests  all  potatoes  as  they  are  an¬ 
nounced,  or  before,  aud  reports  have  appeared 
during  t.he  past  10  years. 

VALUE  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS  FOR  MILCH 
COWS. 

H.  G.  //,,  Delaware,  Ohio. — When  clover 
hay  is  worth  $10  per  ton,  wheat  bran,  $14;  and 
corn  meal,  $17,  what  is  the  value  of  malt 
sprouts  as  feed  for  milch  cows,  the  sprouts 
to  be  first  scalded  aud  then  mixed  with  tho 
bran  aud  meal  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
each ! 

Ans. — According  to  tho  tables  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station  Report,  includ¬ 
ing  those  giving  the  digestibility  of  feeding 
stuffs,  aton  of  clover  hay  contains  of  digesti¬ 
ble  protein  or  blood  and  muscle-formers,  142 
pounds,  and  of  carbohydrates,  or  fat-formers, 
898  pounds,  and  at  $10  per  toll,  these  would 
cost,  for  the  former,  $4.13;  for  the  latter, 
$5.87.  A  ton  of  corn  meal  would  contaiu  143 
pounds  of  protein  uud  1,411  pounds  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  these  would  cost,  with  the  meal 
at  $17  per  ton,  $5,38  for  the  former,  and  $11.73 
for  the  latter.  A  ton  of  bran  would  contain 
351  pounds  protein  and  975  pounds  of  carboliy 
drates,  which  would  cost  with  bran  at  $14 
per  ton,  $7.42  for  the  former,  uud  $8.58  for 
the  latter,  figuring  the  protein  aud  carbohy 
drates  at  their  average  costs  iu  these  three 
foods;  the  ton  of  malt  sprouts  containing  378 
j wm nds of  protein  worth  $12.88  and  899  pounds 
of  carbohydrates  worth  $8.58,  would  bo  worth 
$19.44.  By  mixing  these  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  cacti,  our  feed  ration  would  con¬ 
tain  protein  and  carbohydrates  iuthe  propor¬ 
tion  of  770  of  the  former  to  3,285  of  the  latter 
or  as  1  : 4-37;  but  a  cow  giving  milk  should 
have  a  ration  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  ;  6.4, 
and  in  order  to  give  this  we  would  have  to  add 
more  corn  meal.  If  a  ration  was  compounded 
of  five  pounds  of  corn  meal,  throS  pounds  of 
bran  and  two  pounds  of  malt  sprouts,  it  would 
have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 5.5  which  would 


give,  when  fed  with  clover  hay,  a  very  good 
result.  But  our  friend  should  be  very  sure 
that  the  malt  sprouts  are  fresh  aud  sound,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  become  injured  by  lying 
very  long  iu  bins  or  piles. 

COTTON-SEED  AND  LINSEED  MEALS. 

E.  P.  AT.,  Nichols,  Conn.— I  would  like  to 
know  the  greatest  quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal 
that  can  lie  economically  fed  to  a  horse  aud 
the  same  in  regurd  to  linseed  meal,  aud  how 
they  should  be  fed;  also  as  regards  feeding 
cattle. 

Ans. — Both  these  stuffs  are  rich  in  protein, 
or  that  element,  which  goes  to  the  formation 
of  blood,  lean  meat,  wool,  tho  cheesy  part  of 
milk,  or  which  would  enable  a  horse  to  endure 
hard  work ;  but  a  horse  or  cow  must  have  iu 
its  food  a  proper  proportion  of  carbohydrates; 
or  those  elements  which  support  respiration 
aud  furnish  heat  and  fat,  in  order  to  be  heal¬ 
thy  and  produce  the  best  results.  By  careful 
experiments,  it  has  been  found  that  with  a 
horse  at  hard  work  aud  a  cow  giving  milk  the 
proper  proportion  of  these  vary  but  little,  and 
should  bo  not  far  from  1.55  or  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  to  live  and  oue-half  of  the  latter.  Now 
iu  cotton-seed  meal  or  linseed  meal  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein  is  greatly  in  excess  of  this. 
Besides  this,  in  cotton-seed  meal  there  is  a 
very  large  proportion  of  free  oil  which  is  ob¬ 
jectionable.  For  uiUch  eowsor  hard-working 
horses,  we  mix  500  pound?  of  corn  meal  to 
200  pounds  of  bran  and  150  pounds  of  new-pro¬ 
cess  linseed  meal. 

OLD  BEANS  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

C.  D.  K.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — Last  year’s 
beans,  a  “little  injured  at  harvesting  aud  a  tri- 
lie  musty,”  if  not  too  bad,  can  be  fed  to  store 
sheep  whose  principal  food  is  Timothy  hay  or 
straw,  or  both.  We  have  repeatedly  tried 
feeding  poor  beans  to  fattening  sheep,  but  in 
every  ease  have  lost  some  before  we  were 
through  with  the  experiment.  The  very  best 
use  to  which  we  ever  put  such  beaus  was  to 
use  them  as  hog  food.  Cook  them  thoroughly 
in  water  aud  wheu  done  add  to  two  bushels  of 
beans  (two  bushels  before  cooking)  a  half 
bushel  of  corn  meal  and  a  half  bushel  of  line 
bran,  stirring  these  in  while  the  beaus  are 
hot.  We  ulways  try  to  use  all  of  the  waste 
foods  we  can,  and  got  even  tho  manure  for 
profit.  Their  value  as  foods  depends  upon 
their  condition;  when  sound  they  are  a  very 
highly  nitrogenous  food  and  very  valuable  to 
feed  with  corn,  hay  or  straw.  But  iu  their 
present  condition  tho  plant  food  which  they 
contain  and  which,  if  fed  to  fattening  or  full- 
grown  animals,  would  be  voided  in  the  excre¬ 
tions  to  at  least  the  extent  of  75  per  eent. 
would  cost,  if  purchased  in  the  fertilizer 
market, not  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel,  and 
if  three-fourths  of  this  were  returned  to  the 
farm  it  would  be  worth  38  cents.  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  them 
is  to  feed  them,  well  cooked,  to  swine. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS,  SIMPLE  OPTUALMIA,  IN  A 
HORSE. 

S.  P.  MaG V'illisco,  Iowa. — A  film  is  grow¬ 
ing  over  tho  eyes  of  my  two-year-old  horse. 
The  eyes  ruu  water  all  tho  time,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  weaker;  otherwise  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  iu  good  health.  Can  anything  be  done 
for  it# 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KJLBORNE. 

Without  a  personal  examination  of  the 
horse  we  cannot  say  whether  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  restore  the  sight  or  uot.  Disease  ol  tho 
eyes  of  the  horse  is  very  liable  to  terminate  in 
the  loss  of  sight  unless  tho  eyes  are  properly 
treated  during  the  early  stages,  before  struc¬ 
tural  changes  have  taken  place.  After  such 
changes  have  taken  place,  especially  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  tho  eye,  it  is  usually  impossible  tore- 
store  the  eye  to  its  normal  condition.  If  the 
film  has  formed  recently  and  is  iu  the  front  of 
the  eye  (not  back  within  the  eye)  the  following 
treatment  may  be  successful.  Dissolve  two 
or  three  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  In  an  ounce 
of  pure  wuler,  and  paint  daily  portions  of  the 
eyeball  covered  by  the  film,  using  a  small 
camel's-hair  brush.  If  this  appears  to  cause 
much  pain,  omit  it  for  u  few  days,  and  cover 
tho  eyes  with  a  soft  cloth  kept  constantly 
moistened  with  the  following  solution:  Sugar 
of  lead,  one-hulf  dram,  sulphate  of  morphia, 
ten  grains,  water,  one  pint;  continue  this  for  a 
few  days  after  which  try  the  nitrate  of  silver 
again.  Then  apply  a  little  soft  extract  of 
belladonna  daily  to  the  outside  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyebrows.  Keep  the  colt  In  a  dry,  dark¬ 
ened,  clean  stable,  aud  give  special  attention 
to  his  general  health  and  comfort.  Internally 
it  will  be  desirable  to  give  a  laxative — two  or 
three  drams  Barbadoes  aloes- -to  unload  the 
system,  and  follow  night  aud  morning  with 
two  tlrams  potassium  nitrate, one  ounce  Epsom 
salts  aud  one-half  ounce  powdered  gentian. 

MAllE  BITING  LEG. 

c.  II.  O'H. ,  Louisville,  Kan—  My  mare  be¬ 
gan  to  bite  her  left,  foreleg  over  a  year  ago, 
aud  since  then  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
bite  it  every  chance  she  gets.  Last  uigtyt  she 
got  loose  and  bit  it  very  badly;  nothing  tha1 
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has  been  tried  has  served  to  break  her  of  the 
habit;  ean  the  Rural  suggest  anything? 

Ans. — What  is  the  condition  of  that  limb? 
Is  there  now,  or  has  there  been,  any  eruption, 
disease  of  the  skin  or  injury  to  the  left  limb? 
Or  is  it  “clean?”  Your  description  should 
ha  ve  given  those  facts.  Tn  the  absence  of  any 
information  to  the  contrary,  wo  will  suppose 
the  limb  to  be  “clean,”  and  that  biting  is  due 
to  some  nervous  irritation  of  the  skin.  Or 
now  it  may  be  due  simply  to  a  habit  contract¬ 
ed  during  some  previous  irritation  or  disease 
of  the  limb.  Give  five  drams  of  Barbadoes 
aloes  to  unload  the  bowels.  Then  night  and 
morning  give  one-half  ounce  each  of  powdered 
gentian,  ginger,  nitrate  of  potash  and  carliou- 
ate  of  soda.  After  two  weeks  omit  for  a 
week,  then  give  for  another  two  weeks.  Bathe 
the  surface  daily  with  water  slightly  acidu¬ 
lated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  wash;  Potassium  hydrate  solution  and 
medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  each  one  dram, 
water  one  quart.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
feed  from  a  high  rack  during  the  day  and 
muzzle  at  night  until  the  desire  to  bite  the 
limb  ceases. 

WARTS  ON  a  HORSK:  ORIGIN  ok  horses 
TN  AMERICA. 

Subscriber,  l address  mislaid). — 1.  My  two- 
year-ohl  colt  has  a  large  wart  ou  her  ribs  just 
where  the  saddle  comes.  I  have  tried  to  re¬ 
move  it  with  carbolic  acid,  without  success. 
She  has  rubbed  it  olf  several  times  and  it 
grows  larger  each  time.  How  could  I  remove 
it  ?  2.  Was  the  horse  in  Auierica  when  it  was 
first  discovered? 

A  ns. — 1.  Cut  close  to  the  skin  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors  and  cauterize  the  cut  surface 
with  any  dry  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver, sulphate 
of  copper, etc.)  Broad, Hat  warts  that  cannot  bo 
cut  olf  may  be  eaten  away  by  caustic.  If 
hard  and  dry  use  muriatic  acid,  applying  the 
acid  with  a  blunt-pointed  wooden  pencil 
bruised  at.  the  end.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  acid  doesn’t  get  ou  the  adjacent  skin. 
Scrape  the  wart  as  fast  as  eaten  by  the  acid, 
and  continue  uutil  it  is  entirely  eaten  out. 
For  a  wart  that  is  cracked  or  sore  use  copper 
sulphate  or  other  dry  caustic.  2.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  horse  was  unknown  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  America  when  this  Continent  was 
discovered  by  Europeans;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  animal  inhabited  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  postpliocene  period,  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  the  mastodon.  Its  fossil 
remains,  chiefly  molar  teeth,  have  been 
frequently  found,  especially  in  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  States  and  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Remains  of  three  different  species  have 
been  discovered,  indicating  that  the  equine 
family  was  well  represented  in  the  Western 
World  in  former  geological  periods. 
Whether  this  ancient  horse,  of  about  the  size 
of  the  modern  one,  became  entirely  extinct 
before  the  appearance  of  man  is  doubtful;  but 
Prof.  Leidy  thinks  “  man  probably  was  its 
companion.”  All  the  present  race  of  horses, 
however,  on  this  hemisphere  are  of  transat¬ 
lantic  origiu. 

A  HOME-MADE  KILTER. 

A.  B.  It.,  Three-mile  Bay,  N.  Y. — How  can 
I  make  a  home  made  filter  f 

Ans. — Get  a  good  barrel  or  tub,  and  iu  one 
side,  four  inches  from  the  bottom,  bore  a  hole 
and  tit  a  wooden  faheet  water-tight  into  it, 
letting  t  he  end  project  two  or  three  inches  in¬ 
side.  Put  in  the  vessel  a  couple  of  inches  of 
small  stones  or  coarse  gravel.  Get  a  six-gallon 
stone  crock  and  drill  iu  one  side,  close  to  the 
top,  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  the  cud  of 
the  faucet  which  projects  into  the  tub.  Drill 
also  another  hole  in  the  bottom,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  iu  diameter.  Into  this  fit  a  cork 
having  a  hole  through  it,  iuto  which  is  fitted 
a  piece  of  lead  pipe  reaching  iuto  the  crock. 
Put  the  crock  iuto  the  barrel,  bottom  up, 
placing  the  hole  in  its  side  over  the  end  of  the 
faucet,  and  fill  up  under  and  around  it  with 
coarse  gravel  until  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
barrel  and  the  gravel  comes  two  inches  above 
the  inverted  top.  Now  fill  about  the  crock, 
and  several  inches  above  it,  with  hard* wood 
charcoal  broken  quite  fine,  say  from  the  size 
of  quail’s  eggs  down,  wetting  it  as  put  in,  and 
pounding  down  quite  firmly  with  the  end  of  a 
stick.  The  lead  pipe  coming  from  the  crock 
should  pass  ou  one  side  to  the  top  and  a  little 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel.  Ou  the 
charcoal  in  the  latter  put  a  couple  of  inches  of 
fine  washed  sand,  and  on  this  coarse  gravel  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
The  water  should  be  put  on  top  of  the  gravel. 
The  filtered  water  ean  be  drawn  from  the 
faucet.  If  well  made,  this  will  prove  os  good 
a  filter  as  any  that  can  be  bought  for  $15, 

PERIODIC  OH  SPECIFIC  OPHTHALMIA  IN  A 
HORSE. 

II.  IF.,  Minamlle,  N.  S. — A  sixteeu- 
yeur-old  horse  of  mine  has  become 
blind  during  the  last  six  months. 
First  the  left  eye  became  sore,  and  a  liquid 
would  run  from  it  for  about  a  weok ;  theu  it 


would  be  all  right  for  three  or  four  weeks , 
then  it  would  get  bad  again.  These  alternations 
occurred  four  times  before  the  eye  became 
blind.  About  two  months  later  the  other  eye 
began  to  act  in  the  same  way  auii  soon  that, 
too,  became  blind.  The  animal  is  otherwise 
in  good  condition.  The  eyes  look  as  if  the  pu¬ 
pils  were  gone,  and  their  places  filled  with 
water.  1.  Could  anything  have  been  done  for 
him?  2.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  “moon- 
blindness”  in  horses. 

Ans. — I.  The  symptoms  indicate  periodic 
or  specific  ophthalmia,  commonly  called 
“moon-blindness,”  a  disease  especially  of 
younger  eyes,  the  watery  appearance  with  the 
apparent  absence  of  the  pupil  (pupil  dilated) 
would  indicate  that  the  disease  had  terminated 
in  glaucoma  instead  of  cataract  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  periodic  ophthalmia.  Glau¬ 
coma  is  a  disease  more  especially  of  older  eyes, 
due  to  an  excessive  secretion  into  the  eye. 
Treatment  would  probably  have  been  of  little 
or  no  benefit.  For  further  particulars  see  per¬ 
iodic  ophthalmia  in  the  F.  C.  of  March  27, 
1886. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  POTATOES. 

F.  B.  S.,  Chard  on,  Ohio. — 1.  What  is  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  worth  and  where  can  it  be 
bought  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  sow  it  broadcast 
((KM)  pounds  per  acre)  on  early  potatoes  and 
harrow  it  in,  or  drop  it  on  the  hill  and  plant 
the  seed  pieces  over  it?  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  mix  600  pounds  of  nitrate  with  twice  the 
bulk  of  u clenched  wood  ashes  and  use  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  an  acre  ? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  can  be  obtained  from 
almost  any  of  the  fertilizer  firms  advertising 
in  the  Rural.  C.  V.  Mapes  quotes  it  at  3)^ 
cents  per  pound  in  small  lots.  It  should  be 
kept  in  boxes  or  barrels  or  tin  vessels.  It  is 
better  to  use  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  pur¬ 
chasing.  Iu  our  experiments  we  have  not 
found  that  nitrate  of  soda  added  much  to  crops 
of  potatoes.  Apply  broadcast.  Unleached 
wood  ashes  are  an  excellent  fertilizer  tor  po¬ 
tatoes;  as  before  stated,  the  nitrate  does  not 
appear  to  have  much  effect  on  the  product. 

BEST  POULTRY  FOR  DAKOTA. 

E.  C .  A.,  Aberdeen,  Dak. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  breed  of  poultry  for  this  section,  for  cross¬ 
ing  on  the  common  kinds?  2.  What  breed 
would  be  most  profitable  for  eggs  which  sell 
in  Winter  for  20  to  80  cents  per  dozen;  and  for 
firsbclass  poultry  which  bring  from  10  to  15 
cents  per  pound?  The  birds  can  have  all  the 
room  they  want  in  the  summer;  but  have  to 
be  kept  close  in  winter  on  account  of  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  weather.  1  want  to  keep  50 
hens;  how  many  cocks  would  be  enough  to 
fertilize  tlieir  eggs. 

Ans.— No  poultry  will  stand  your  cold  win¬ 
ters  ns  well  as  the  Asiatic  breeds  or  their 
crosses.  The  best  of  the  Asiatics  for  luying 
are  the  Light  Brahmas.  These  crossed  ou 
your  stock  should  make  good,  strong  fowls 
aud  good  layers.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  ami 
Wyandottes  are  both  good  breeds  to  stand  the 
cold  as  well  as  fair  layers,  aud  will  make  good 
table  fowls.  You  cannot  expect  the  non-sit¬ 
ters,  the  best  laying  breeds,  to  stand  confine¬ 
ment  during  your  cold  winters.  Three  cocks 
will  be  enough  for  the  50  hens  to  lay  fertile 
eggs;  four  would  lie  better  if  they  would  not 
fight  too  much, 

AN  ARBOR- VITAS  HEDGE. 

D.  L.  11.,  Glenwood,  la. — The  Rural  ad¬ 
vises  us  to  plant  au  arbor-vitee  hedge  three 
feet  apart;  will  a  hedge  planted  so  far  apart 
turn  stock? 

Ans. — Wo  should  never  plaut  an  evergreen 
hedge  for  the  purpose  of  turning  stock,  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  lie  trusted  to  do  so.  Arbor- 
vita*  hedges,  if  the  plants  are  set  as  near  to¬ 
gether  ns  the  books  recommit  nd,  are  generally 
short-lived.  They  really  are  a  pour  invest¬ 
ment  iu  the  long  run  in  our  humble  estima¬ 
tion.  Three  feet  apart  will  turn  animals  just 
us  well  as  nearer,  though  a  longer  time  will  lie 
required.  We  would  prefer  to  set  the  plants 
four  feet  apart.  The  hedge  will  in  due  time 
become  handsomer  and  it  will  live  and  thrive 
longer  than  if  the  plants  grow  closer  together. 
What  is  the  use  of  crowding  the  plants  and 
restricting  their  food?  Our  friend  is  remind¬ 
ed  that  a  barbed  wire  or  so  stretched  over  or 
through  the  hedge  will  serve  his  purpose 
fully. 

NO  MILK  FROM  FRONT  TEATS  OF  A  COW. 

L.  S.,  Cheviot,  AT.  J. — My  22-mouths’  old 
Jersey  heifer  dropped  a  fine  calf  yesterday, 
aiul  is  all  right  except  that  she  has  no  milk  in 
her  two  front  teats,  nor  is  there  any  swelling 
or  development  in  the  front  part  of  the  udder, 
which  would  lead  one  to  expect  to  find  milk 
there  afterwards;  is  not  this  very  unusual, 
aud  is  there  any  remedy? 

Ans. — Usually  milk  Is  already  present  iu 
all  four  quarters  of  the  udder  when  the  calf  is 
dropped.  Occasionally,  however,  the  milk 
appears  slowly,  especially  at  the  first  time  of 
calving.  In  this  case  we  suspect  milk  will  lie 
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WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 

HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

- N  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 

8,3  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 
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AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

“Out  of  some  20  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  the  Farmington  Volley  Agricultural  soc  iety  held 
this  Fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  wire  awarded  to  varieties 
grown  on  vour  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
It  Is  superior  to  the  others  " 


t  others  ” 

a.  K.  Brown,  Canton  Center.  Conn. 


FERTILIZEBS  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 
For  Sal*  by  Focal  Jg-ftit*. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 
Leveled 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Best  SelflngTool  on  Earth. 


Snbjoda  tho  soli  to  the  of  a  Stool  flrarir  ltd  Loftier,  and  to  the  Crushing,  Catting,  lifting,  Timing  Procoss  of 
Doable  Gaags  of  Oast  Steel  Ooalter*.  Catting  paver  is  iaaeuo.  Afcsenee  of  Spirit  or  Spring  Tseth  srolds  palling  ap  rabbisb- 
Oaly  Harrow  that  cats  over  the  entire  tarfsoe  of  Ine  groand. 

Sizes,  8  to  15  ft.  vide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
BY  ORDERING  AN  "ACME  ”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  doable  gang  Acme 
I  AI  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  tanu. 
Send  for  pamphlet  containing  ihouauntU  of  testimonials  from  -16  States  and  Territories. 

Branch  Office:  T"')  I  I  A  \l  P  LI  MAQH  Manufactory  a  Principal  Office. 

540  So,  Clark  St,  CHICAGO.  LxvJ/aInIE.  II.  /  tOl  ly  Millinalon,  Mow  .lorsey. 

-5.  it. — "T1LLAGK  IS  M .iS'L'RK"  and  other  essays  sent  Jree  to  parties  who  SAME  THIS  J'APKR. 


I 
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mnmo  farm  annual  for  issz 

H  U  k  9  Will  be  sent  FREE  TO  A1.L  who  write  tor  it.  It  is  a 

«  ■  Bf  Handsome  Hook  of  128  Pages,  with  hundreds  of 

U  Em  kV  illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  *U  about 

■■  ■ _ THE  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 

ccnC  bulbs,  plants,  F^irf-oU-Tir^r 

L M  scribes  Hare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  r>frtal 

t  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  on  Postal 

ne  published,  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  pa. 


for  the  most  complete 


ROSES 

.PLANTS 


Sir  see 

Cr fruit°»  ornamental  trees,  grape  vines 

9  OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE,  without  first  writing 

^foronr  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  I  21  LARCE  CREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  Issued,  containing  the  Unrest  Yew  and  I  33d  YEAR.  -  700  ACRES. 

Choicest  oid.  jhE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


850.000  CRAPE  VINES. 

IOO  VARIETIES.  A I  so  SMALL  FRUITS.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  Sample  Vines  mailed  for  :5c.  lllust  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


GRASS  EE  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy.  (Billet.  Blue  Grass.  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Meadow  Fescue.  Red  Top, 
Tall  Meadow  Out,  .1  uhnnon  Grass. etc.  Our 

mixtures  for  lawns  and  pernianeut  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
Write  for  estimate.  All  orders  accompanied  with 
cash  filled  at  lowest  market  price  on  dnv  of  receipt. 

.Kill.  IBrCI  LLOI  GU'S  SONS, 

Estab.  ISIS.  13-1  136  Walnut  SL.  Cincinnati, O. 

SEND  FOR  ILLLSThATKD  CATALOGUE. 


SMITH'S  Dlostratei  Seed  Catalog. 

FREE  to  tit  applicant*  de.trlm 
ifCl^^  CHOICE  SELECT!  I 'S3 of  FLOWER, 


FOR  15  CENTS. 

A  25  cent  package  of  KUSH'S  WILD  GARDEN  FLOW¬ 
ER  SEED  and  mv  new  176- page  Catalogue  and  Ama 
teur  Guide,  free  by  mull.  F  K  McA  1.1.1  STICK. 

•  SEED  AND  BULB  MERCHANT. 

2*2  Ucy  St.,  Sew  lork. 

FDFE  My  1887  Catalogue  Of  New  and  True 
mCC  Seed-,  at  .Iumt  Frier*.  ND  pkt.  eoL  35c. 
Geo.  H.  Colvin.  Seed  Grower,  Dalton,  la. 


'RO?  .  i  jt^vSTr*^  tb 


pl4/fL 

p-Rl/lT’S  , 


P«5  4C* 

rt\a 


yy,  NOVELTIES  l^&T? fflaL. JESS? 

C.E. ALLEN  BRATTLE B □  R CT.UT. 


ONLY  THE 


Il.LVSTKA.TKD  CATALOGUE,  FttEK. 

A.  D. COWAN  &CO. 

114  Chambers  Street.  New  York. 


FREE  to  nil  applicant*  de»lrin» 
CHOIOS  SELECTIONS,)?  FLOWER, 
VKQ  STABLE,  FIELD.  HI  IIP  SEEDS, 
Ac.,  ASPARAGUS  »d,1  ottnsr  root*. 
Lruo  to  omc  *D>1  of  be»l  quality. 
11IPLKMKNTS  »a,l  .very  ihlng  per- 
talQlDg  to  thn  GARDEN  or  GREEN 
ItOt’SK  *1  l«»wl  prior*.  A  TRIAL 
ORORR  30  me  IT KO. 

WJl.  H.  SMITH,  Seedsman, 

10  L 8  MARKET  ST.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HBULBS& GARDEN  TOOLS,  (0! 


^’DREER’S 

^iNeAROEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  bulbs. 

wJ.IDreer'sGurtlrn  Cull'll* 
lot IflR/f J/:/dnr  for  I.HS7,  offonng 
I  Hvorythlng  for  the  louden 
ff-J S,  Farm  sent  for  do.  in  stAulpo. 

Z/Serd  C'litnlogue  FREE. 
OGIKJiRY  A  DHEElt, Seedsman 
IX  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


DEITZ  CORN. 

Best  and  Largest  1  ielding  Com  in 
America. 

SAMPLE  BOX.  ID  C  ENTS. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  1(0  bushels  eorn  and  10  tons  of 
the  best  fodder  per  acre;  per  packet.  10  cents.  Diutz 
Longberry  Wheat.  .Sample  Box.  ru\  He«t  Early  and 
Second  Early  Sweet  Corn,  Sample  box.  ’0  cents.  Best 
Kaily  Sunn  Scan,  Sample  Box.  10  eeuis.  Best  Early 
and  LaU-  Cabbage  Seed  amt  fU-sl  Tommo,  per  nnrket, 
l  cent*.  Seed  pf  the  largest  and  beat  Hte  squaan  in  the 
world,  25  cents  each.  For  Dkitz  Early  Rose.  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes:  Deitz  Patent  Fruit  Drier.  Fodder 
Cutter  and  Egg  Preserving  materials  write  for  prices. 

G.'.A.IDEIT/,,  Chaiubersbum,  Pa. 
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THE  BUBAL  WEW-VOBKER. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(' Continued  from  page  121.) 

secreted  in  the  forward  quarters  after  a  few 
days,  if  the  udder  and  teats  are  repeatedly 
manipulated.  Rub  and  knead  the  udder 
several  times  daily,  drawing  the  teats  as  when 
milking.  If  the  milk  does  not  then  come  and 
the  udder  hus  neverbeeu  injured,  thedilfieulty 
is  probably  congenital,  that  portion  of  the 
udder  beiug  imperfectly  developed.  If  this  is 
the  ease  there  is  no  remedy. 

com.ak  non.  ok  noit&K. 

A.  C.  K.,  Tolma ,  .Vo.— My  young  horse  has 
a  swelling  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist  on  his 
*  shoulder,  caused  by  a  badly  fitting  collar  when 
he  was  “broke”  last  spring.  The  knot  some¬ 
times  breaks  and  runs  for  a  few  days  and  then 
closes  up  for  a  week  or  more,  when  it  breaks 
open  and  runs  again,  and  so  on ;  is  there  a 
remedy! 

A xs. — If  the  swelling  discharges  again, 
make  a  free  dependent  opening  for  the  escape 
of  the  pits,  wash  out  daily  with  a  cue  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  allow  it.  to  heal 
gradually.  When  thoroughly  healed,  paint 
any  remaining  swelling  every  three  or  four 
days  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  continue  for 
several  weeks.  Li'  thoroughly  healed  over 
now,  begin  the  iodine  treatment  at  once. 
After  two  or  three  mouths,  or  even  before  if 
it  appears  desirable,  any  remaining  circum¬ 
scribed  hard  swelling  or  lump  may  be  re¬ 
moved  entire  through  a  vertical  incision  in 
the  skin,  the  opening  stitched  up  and  allowed 
to  heal  as  an  ordinary  wound,  simply  using 
the  carbolic  acid  wash  daily.  If  the  horse  is 
worked,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  eollur 
so  constructed  that  no  pressure  will  come 
upon  this  point  during,  and  for  some  time 
alter,  the  treatment. 

REP  BACKS  IN  SLAUGHTERED  HOGS. 

.4.  I‘. ,  Cannon  Falls ,  Minn. — Two  out  of  i  I 
hogs  I  killed  the  other  day  were  red  on  t  .e 
back  from  the  loins  to  the  forehead  and  one 
of  them  wras  red  on  the  hock  joint.  It  looked 
as  though  the  blood  had  come  to  the  skin  and 
settled  there.  They  were  quiet  in  the  pens 
and  wore  handled  with  care.  What  can  be 
the  matter  ! 

Ans, — Hogs  are  subject  to  measles,  mange 
aud  other  skin  disorders.  Wheu  they  have 
measles  there  is  more  or  less  eruption  on  the 
skin.  With  mange  (or  itch)  the  skin  will  turn 
black  and  dry  up  and  in  an  old  stage  form  a 
thick  crust  with  suppuration  underneath. 
When  the  skin  is  bruised  or  rubbed  or  the  hog 
is  drugged  about,  just  before  killiug,  the  skin 
would  appear  red  as  the  blood  settles  under 
the  irritated  or  stimulated  puli®,  if  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  hog  is  scalded  too  much  or  the 
water  is  too  hot  and  the  part  of  the  hog  put 
into  this  very  hot  water  is  left  any  length  of 
time,  it  will  be  red.  In  the  case  mentioned 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  backs  of  the 
hogs  were  underneath  at  the  time  of  scalding 
and  hence  they  were  overheated.  It  is-  a  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  and  does  not  injure  the  pork. 
It  is  a  mere  discoloring  of  the  skin.  Hogs 
should  be  kept  moving  when  scalded. 

AN  APPLE-TREK  PEST. 

W.  F.t  Fulda,  W.  T. — As  the 'buds  of  my 
apple  trees  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring  some 
insect  passes  into  them  aud  cats  the  heart  out, 
thereby  destroying  them,  and  the  limb  or 
even  tree  often  perishes;  what  is  the  pest? 

Ans. — There  are  several  climbing  cut¬ 
worms,  (Agrotis  scandens,  and  others)  the 
larva1  of  nocturnal  moths,  which,  during  the 
night,  climb  trees  and  destroy  the  swelling 
buds  as  described,  burying  themselves  in  the 
surface  soil  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  on  the 
approach  of  morning.  These  may  be  dug  up 
aud  destroyed, or  a  collar  of  something  which 
they  cannot  pass  may  be  placed  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  prevent  their  ascent. 
The  basket- worm  or  bag-worm,— Thyridop- 
toryx  ephciiicncformts,  (Haworth) — and  sev¬ 
eral  other  kindred  insects  known  us  leaf-roll¬ 
ers,  protect  themselves  by  little  sacs  either  ut 
tacked  permanently  to  the  twigs  or  carried 
about  with  the  lieud  and  legs  protruding, 
with  which  they  travel  from  bud  to  bud,  eat¬ 
ing  out  the  tender  incipient  growths  iu  the 
manner  described.  These  are  all  of  diminu¬ 
tive  size,  although  their  dwellings  may  be 
readily  observed;  and,  since  they  remain 
constantly  upon  the  branch,  they  may  be 
readily  destroyed  by  hand-picking. 

COW-POX. 

J.  F.  (J.,  Oconomowor,  IF  is, — 1.  Does  cow- 
pox  injure  the  milk  from  the  affected  cows, 
aud  whut  causes  it  !  2.  YV  hat  is  the  best  breed 
of  cows  for  butter  alone! 

Ans.— 1.  No;  if  the  milk  is  drawn  with  a 
milking  tube,  so  us  to  escape  contamination 
by  any  dischurgo  from  the  vesicles  on  the 
teats  and  udder.  2.  The  origin  of  cow-pox 
will  probably  always  remain  a  mystery. 
Jeuner,  with  some  others  of  his  time,  believed 
in  the  identity  of  cow-pox  aud  small-pox,  aud 
that  both  had  a  common  origin  in  the“greaso” 


of 'the  horse.  In  cows  inoculated  with  the 
virus  of  small  pox,  all  the  symptoms  of  cow- 
pox  have  appeared,  and  people  vaccinated 
with  the  consequent,  vims  have  generally  con¬ 
tracted  cow-pox,  though  in  some  cases  small¬ 
pox  has  resulted.  The  difference  in  the  re¬ 
sults  has  been  attributed  to  differences  in  the 
virulence  of  the  virus.  It  is  now  believed 
that  “grease’’  iu  the  horse  has  uothing  to  do 
with  either  cow-pox  or  small  pox.  It  is  often 
difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  an 
outbreak  of  cow-pox  in  a  herd  of  cattle. 
Cases  arise  now  aud  then  which  appear  to  be 
spontaneous  and  cannot  be  traced  to  a  cause. 
Most  people  deny,  however,  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  origination;  while  others  main¬ 
tain  that  under  certain  influences  it.  is  spon¬ 
taneously  produced.  The  former  appears  to 
lie  the  more  scientific  theory.  •  2.  Probably  the 
Jersey  or  Guernsey. 

PANSIES  BLOOMING  IN  MIDWINTER. 

Saline  title,  Ohio. — Is  it  an  uncommon  thing 
for  pansies  to  bloom  in  January  in  the  open 
ground  in  this  latitude  —  between  40  aud 
41  degrees! 

Ans.— No,  this  is  not  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence.  Pansies  in  protected  situations  will 
bloom  whenever  they  get  a  chance.  A  few 
days  of  moderate  weather  suffices.  The  snow 
would  not  prevent  them  from  blooming,  but 
frozen  soil  would  In  the  case  mentioned  the 
snow  probably  prevented  the  soil  from  freez¬ 
ing  to  any  depth.  Different  .strains  of  pan¬ 
sies  vary  as  to  hardiness,  and  a  hardier  strain 
might  well  be  obtained  by  saving  the  seeds,  as 
mentioned. 

Miscellaneous. 

» 

K.  C.  S,,  Lyndon  rifle,  N.  V. — 1.  1  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Woodward  if  corn  fodder 
thrashed  by  his  plan  of  thrashing  before  husk 
ing  and  then  cut  short,  would  keep  if  cut.  straw 
was  mixed  with  it.,  the  whole  being  packed  In 
a  large  bag,  or  would  it  need  a  silo;  2.  Would 
a  burn  boarded  on  the  outside  with  good, 
matched  pine  boards  and  lined  with  morelum 
her  inside,  having  building  paper  between,  be 
warm  enough  for  raising  winter  lambs  or  for 
shearing  last  spring’s  lambs?  8.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  run  water  pipes  around  the  ceiling  in 
such  a  barn! 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Ans.-  1.  Corn  so  thrashed  eau  safely  be  run 
through  a  fodder  cut  ter  having  more  or  less 
straw  mixed  with  it,  as  being  cut  and  packed 
directly  in  the  Blows.  1  have  often  run  it  di¬ 
rectly  In  the  mows  without  straw  or  being  cut. 
The  thrashing  tears  the  butts  aud  big  stalks 
into  shreds  and  mixes  them  so  with  the  leaves 
and  drier  portions  as  to  prevent  the  mildew¬ 
ing  so  prevalent  wheu  stalks  are  packed  whole. 
But,  of  course,  when  the  stalks  have  straw 
mixed  with  them  they  can  be  put  in  much 
greener  nr  damper  than  when  put  by  them 
selves.  2.  A  barn  can  be  made  thoroughly 
frost-proof  by  first  boarding  on  the  outside, 
then  furring  out  with  inch  pieces;  on  these 
papering  and  again  furring  with  inch  strips  put 
on  over  the  first  ones,  and  on  these  ceiling  with 
sound  lumber  or  by  using  u  second  sheeting  of 
paper  and  over  this  putting  common  lumber. 
The  main  thing  is  to  keep  cold  air  out  and 
warm  air  in,  and  not  have  the  teinjierafcurego 
below  45  degrees.  !1.  It  is  only  safe  to  run 
the  pipes  where  no  frost  enters.  If  a  ground 
floor  is  used,  the  pipes  can  be  laid  just  below 
the  surface  of  this,  having  hydrants  come  up 
where  needed.  1  have  no  trouble  with  my 
water  pi  pes  and  in  oue  barn  they  run  over¬ 
head. 

T.  II,  )'.,  Alexandria,  Dale. — 1.  Where  can 
nitrate  of  soda  be  obtained!  2.  What  is  the 
price  per  100  pounds?  3.  How  is  it  best  ap¬ 
plied!  4.  We  burn  hay  and  flax  straw  in  our 
furnaces.  The  ashes  of  the  latter  are  strong 
enough  to  make  soup;  but  after  cooling  I  put 
them  in  my  hen-house.  My  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  on  which  good  crops  of  ouions  grow 
without  manure,  with  a  subsoil  of  rather  poor 
marl;  would  ashes  aud  lien-manure  secure  the 
best  results  for  peas,  corn,  potatoes,  wheat, 
oats,  cabbage  aud  celery!  5.  YYrould  nitrate 
of  soda  be  good  for  celery  ! 

ANS.— 1.  Of  any  of  the  fertilizer  firms  iu  the 
country.  2.  About  three  dollars.  It  varies  m 
quality.  8,  Broadcast  it.  always,  and  harrow 
it  in.  Do  uot  plow  it.  iu.  If  merely  sown 
upon  the  surface  and  nut  harrowed,  no  loss 
will  occur.  4.  They  would  be  first-rate  for  all 
— best,  perhaps,  for  the  potatoes.  We  would 
not  mix  the  ashes  with  the  hen  manure,  how¬ 
ever,  at  any  rate  not  until  just  before  they 
are  applied;  otherwise  there  is  danger  that  the 
alkali  in  the  ashes  will  set  the  nitrogen  in  the 
manure  at  liberty.  This  it  is  sure  to  do  if  the 
manure  is  wet  or  moist,  aud  the  nitrogen  it 
contains  is  the  most  valuable  ingredient 
of  hen  manure.  5.  Bone  and  nitrate  of  soda 
might,  advantageously  be  added.  We  doubt 
if  the  celery,  being  a  lute  crop,  would  be  much 
improved  by  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

D.  Farmington,  W.  T. — 1.  Will  it  pay 
to  soak  fence  posts  in ^  lime-water  where 


lime  costs  $2.50  per  barrel?  Coal  tar  is  worth 
$12.50  per  barrel;  petroleum  is  unknown. 
Our  posts  are  cedar,  tamarack  and  Red  Fir. 
2.  YY'hut,  will  sweeten  a  rubber  covered  bridle 
bit! 

ANS. — 1.  It  will  not  pay  to  use  either  lime 
or  coal  tar  at  the  prices  named,  on  fence  posts. 
If  stones  can  be  got  cheap,  large  holts* may 
be  dug  and  the  posts  l>e  set  and  packed  in 
with  stone,  ramming  them  firmly  and  filling 
t  he  holes  so  that  no  dirt  can  conic  in  contact 
with  the  wood.  We  have  uu  oak  gate  post 
which  was  set  in  this  way  80  or  more  years 
ago  aud  it  is  ns  “sound  as  a  nut”  yet:  or  the 
post  may  be  packed  with  solid  clay  for  half 
the  depth  of  the  hole,  and  filled  with  stone 
above.  2.  Soak  the  bit  in  lime-water  and 
then  dij)  it  iu  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  car 
bolic  acid  in  water. 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


A  BLACK-CAT  raspberry,  called  Johnson’s 
Sweet,  is  now  offered  for  sale.  The  plants 
have  proven  hardy  during  the  past  four  years 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Shorts ville,  N.  Y.  The 
berries  ripen  with  the  Tyler,  arc  jet  black  aud 
of  good  size.  The  quality  is  remarkably 
sweet  and  it  is  said  to  be  unequaled  when  dried 
or  “evaporated,”  The  variety  will  be  plant 
ed  at  the  Rural  Grounds  next  spring. . 

A  colored  card  from  Peter  Henderson  A 
Co.  shows  the  following  12  roses,  which  they 
believe  to  Ih>  the  best  of  the  ever-blooming 
class,  either  for  summer  or  winter  floweriug, 
viz.:  Agrippina,  Sunset,  licrmosu,  American 
Beauty,  The  Bride,  Bon  Sileno.  Mermet.  Ln 
France,  Blush  Malnmison,  Pearl  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  Bennett  and  Red  Malmaisou.  Their  cat¬ 
alogue  announced  in  our  advertising  columns 
gives  full  descriptions  and  prices . 

For  shaded  places,  is  there  any  better  hardy 
plant  than  the  funkias  or  day  lilies,  or 
Yucca  filainentosa  or  Whipplei . 

Among  the  day  lilies  (Hemerocallis)  we  have 
had  for  six  or  seven  years  the  double  form  of 
H.  fulva,  which,  under  the  shade  of  a  magnolia 
and  without  special  care,  blooms  freely  every 
year.  Of  the  funkias,  or  plantain  lilies,  the 
Variegated  leaved  Funkia  (F.  ForLnnei  ma¬ 
culate)  is  iierhaps  the  best.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  and  distinctly  marked  with  yellow. 
Both  the  Hemerocallis  and  Funkias  ure  often 
called  day-lilies . .  . 

The  Dingee  Conurd  Co.  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing  fine  roses  as  uew,  rare  hybrid  perpetuate 
which  are  perfectly  hardy:  Jean  Lelievre 
(crimson),  Baroness  Rothschild  (pink),  Mar¬ 
shall  P.  Wilder  (crimson*  aud  Mabel  Morrison 
(white).  Rothschild  was  introduced  in  118(17; 
Wilder  iu  18S4,  we  believe;  Morrison  in  187(5. 
They  arc  splendid  roses,  certainly,  YVe  have 
never  before  heard  of  Jean  Lelievre... . 

There  is  nothing  more  captivating  than 
rose  culture  either  in  the  house  or  out-of- 
doors.  For  those  who  having  no  glass,  culti¬ 
vate  roses  only  iu  the  open  air,  it  limy  be  well 
to  repeat  that  the  cnerblooming  or  monthly 
roses  (so-called)  are  tender  and  will  die  during 
the  winter  iu  climates  where  the  temperature 
goes  to  zero,  and  even  in  milder  climates  win¬ 
ter  protection  is  needed.  The  hybrid  TEU- 
tethals,  or  remoHtants,  and  moss  and  climb¬ 
ing  roses  are  the  only  hardy  roses.  Even 
these  are  better  for  winter  protection.  - 

Storrs  &  Harrison,  of  Puiuesville,  Ohio, 
are  much  pleased  with  Mr.  1 apliu’s  sport  of 
Catherine  Mermet  called  The  Bride.  This 
fine,  white  Tea  Rose  bloomed  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  last  summer,  it  is  almost  exactly 
like  Mermet,  except  in  color.  The  buds  are 
exquisite,  the  i>ctals  like  white  wax,  the  per 
fume  delicately  fragrant . 

From  the  same  firm  we  received  the  rose 
Grace  Darling  two  years  ago,  a  Tea  produced 
by  Henry  Bennett,  of  England.  This  new 
rose,  we  believe,  will  become  very  popular 
when  better  known.  The  buds  are  large  and 
the  petals  recurve  and  unfold  most  gracefully 
without  showing  the  stamens  or  petals.  The 
base  of  the  petals  is  yellowish,  changing  to 
pink  near  the  edges.  The  odor  is  of  the  most 
delicate  Tea.  It.  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
rose,  with  protection,  stood  our  winter  of 
188(5.  It  began  to  bloom  May  25 . 

Mil  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station,  says, 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that  there  is  often  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  several  weeks  in  the  ripening  of 
different  strains  of  the  same  variety  of  onions. 
But  ho  finds  the  later  strains,  us  a  rule,  far 
more  productive  than  the  early  kinds . 

Queen  of  the  Prairie  is  a  yellow  dent  corn, 
the  ears  rather  short,  the  kernels  deep  and  the 
cob  small.  It  was  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds 


before  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  matured  as 

early  as  any  dent  corn  ever  raised  there . 

Mu.  Henry  Stewart  has  been  a  shepherd 
from  boyhood,  having  kept  sheep  at  times  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  be  knows  well 
what  it  is  to  have  the  best  and  most  valuable 
sheep  in  the  flock  torn  and  mangled  by  dogs, 
and  lying  for  days  until  found,  suffering 
severest  agony  from  their  wounds.  No  oue 
but  a  shepherd  who  has  experienced  this,  per¬ 
haps,  can  realize  the  indignant  sense  of  out¬ 
rage  and  injury  inflicted  upon  him,  without 

any  means  of  redress . .  . 

He  is  now  iu  North  Carolina.  He  says  that 
•  more  than  50  sheep  have  been  killed  the  past 
year  out  of  his  flock  by  dogs,  and  an  equal 
number  have  been  so  injured  by  chasing  and 
worrying  that  they  will  probably  die  before 
spring,  or  fail  to  raise  their  lambs.  In  some 
eases  dogs  have  been  shot  in  the  act  of  killing, 
but  this  does  not  remedy  the  evil:  hundreds 
are  left  to  go  uu  with  the  damage.  If  the 
owners  of  the  dogs  were  liable  to  some  severe 
penalty  for  permitting  their  animals  to  run  at 
large  and  commit  trespass  tbo  evil  would  be 
remedied  at  once . 

P.  11.  Jacobs  says,  in  the  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den,  that  buckwheat  is  an  excellent  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  food,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  best  way  to  feed  it  is  to  mix  it  with 
other  grain  food,  or  to  feed  it  separately  three 
times  a  week.  Never  give  any  kind  of  grain 
exclusively.  If  certain  days  could  be  given 
to  com,  outs,  wheat,  and  buckwheat,  the  hens 
would  be  better  satisfied,  and  give  results  in 
laying  that  would  surprise  many  who  feed  on 

one  kind  exclusively . 

A  member  of  the  N.  J.  Hort.  Society  said 
he  received  lmshcls of  sect!  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  seed  store,  which  he  fed  to  his  poultry — 

the  only  good  use  he  could  make  of  them . 

Sow  oats  early  is  our  yearly  advice  to 
readers.  Sow  clover  early  —upon  light  snow 

if  you  so  desire . 

Oats  are  very  valuable,  says  A.  B.  Allen,  in 
the  Breeders’  Gazette,  to  be  grown  for  fodder, 
that  is,  not  to  thrush  but  to  feed  the  straw  and 
grain  together,  cutting  and  curing  the  oats  the 

same  as  hay . 

A  writer  in  the  Farmers’  Review  says  that 
he  sawed  off  the  horns  of  a  yearling  heifer 
close  to  the  hair.  The  blood  flowed  freely  and 
alarmed  him.  It  soon  ceased,  however,  after 
her  release,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  eating 
us  usual.  This  was  In  the  spring.  By  fall  the 

wounds  were  closed  over.... . 

He  then  tried  Ins  calves  ny  applying  a  red- 
hot.  soldering  iron  to  the  ends  of  the  horns 
searing  them  down  to  the  head.  No  sign  of  a 

horn  has  yet  appeared . 

Peter  Henderson  expresses  the  opinion,  in 
Popular  Gardening,  that  the  chrysanthemum 
craze  is  by  no  means  on  the  wane.  No  plant 
is  easier  to  raise  and  in  uo  other  family  of 
plants  have  we  such  a  variety  of  contrasting 
colors  or  such  symmetry  and  yet  eccentricity 
of  form.  Then  the  flowers  bloom  when  nearly 
all  other  flowers  have  gone.  Then  again, 
the}-  are  hardy,  so  that  while  they  can  be 
grown  by  the  most,  humble  cottager,  they  are 
gorgeous  enough  to  make  splendid  the  conserv¬ 
atory  . . . 

For  80  years  the  chrysanthemum  has  been 
increasing  in  favor  in  Englaud.  A  plant  to 
become  popular  must,  he  a  plant  for  the  mill¬ 
ions.  Note  this  orchid  craze,  if  craze  it  can 
be  called,  says  Mr.  Henderson.  The  orchid  is 
yet  confined  to  a  limited  number — the  tew  who 
are  able  to  have  something  that  the  masses 
ci . i mot.  Wore  the  orchid  not  exjionsive  and 
dillieuit  to  get  at,  he  fears  that  the  admiration 
for  it  would  lessen.  The  orchids,  many  of 
them,  arc  beautiful.  But  we  have  to  look  at 
a  houseful  of  dried-up  looking  old  sticks  for  12 
mouths  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  now  and  then, 

the  sight  of  the  flowers  for  a  few  weeks . 

Mr.  Peter  Henderson  expresses  bisopin. 
ion,  in  the  Gardeners’  Monthly,  that  the  reign 
of  the  new  rose,  Her  Majesty,  is  over  m  this 
country,  really  in  truth  before  making  a  be¬ 
ginning.  Asa  set-off,  however,  we  have  the 
William  Francis  Bennett  (by  the  same  raiser), 
which,  Mr.  Henderson  says,  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  profitable  of  all  roses  grown  for  cut 
(lowers  iu  the  winter . .  . 

The  real  merits  of  the  roses,  W.  F.  Bennett, 
The  Bride,  Pupa  Gontierand  American  Beau¬ 
ty,  widely  distributed  us  they  have  beeu,  will 
be  fairly  arrived  at  during  another  season. 

Mr.  Grimes,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  states,  in 
the  Gardeners’  Monthly,  that  if  he  were  the 
owner  of  but  u  single  town  lot,  however  small 
it  might  be,  he  would  dear  out  the  castaway 
fruit  cans  from  the  back  yard  and  plant  fruit. 
He  would  plant  trees  to  make  his  home  at¬ 
tractive  and  comfortable. 

If  he  wanted  to  sell  or  rent  his  property  to 
the  best  advantage,  he  would  plant  and  grow 
uu  illustrated  advertisement  of  trees  on  that 
property. 

If  the  years  of  lus  life  had  passed  three  score 
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and  ten, 'andlhe  believed  the  planting  of  trees 
would  be  of  value  to  following  generations,  he 
would  fill  the  measure  of  his  strength  and  abil¬ 
ity  in  plaubiug  them. 

Whether  in  the  prime  of  lifo  or  declining 
years,  he  would  seek  those  aids  to  horticul¬ 
tural  information  that  wore  true  and  reliable. 

Mu.  Temple,  of  Massachusetts,  mentions,  in 
the  above-named  journal  a  new  pendulous 
lilac  (botauioul ly  Syringa  ligustrina  Pekln- 
ensis,  variety  petidulaj.  The  leaves  are  like 
those  of  the  Laurel  Willow — the  (lowers 
“probably  white."  Grafted  high  it  forms  a 
more  graceful  tree  than  the  Kilmarnock  Wil¬ 
low . . . . . 

1\  M.  AOGUR,  State  Pomologist  of  Conn., 
says,  in  Fann  and  Home,  that  the  apple  or  pear 
or  i>each  takes  kindly  to  a  variety  of  soil,  but 
the  quince  is  decidedly  notional.  The  quince 
likes  a  deep,  rich  loam,  but  not  sour,  stagnant 
soil.  Again,  the  plow,  running  deep  and  dose 
to  a  quince  tree  inflicts  a  wrong  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  The  quince  delights  in  sending  out 
many  feeding  roots  only  n  little  below  the 
surface.  Hence,  if  culture  is  given,  as  is  best, 
let  it  be  careful  aud  shallow.  Adopt  the  rule 
of  covering  the  soil  in  November  with  two 
inches  of  good,  fiue  stable  manure,  evenly 
spread  as  far  about,  the  tree  as  the  branches 
extend,  and  a  little  farther.  In  spring  fork 
this  in  carefully,  aud  if  you  choose,  mulch 
with  some  coarse  material  to  smother  the 
weeds;  otherwise  use  the  hoe.  Follow  this 
plun  for  three  or  four  years  and  people  will 
wonder  how  you  raise  such  large  and  fine 

quinces . . . . . 

The  quality  of  Holstein  beef  is  of  tbe  finest 
kind,  tbe  fat  better  distributed  through  the 
lean  than  in  almost  any  breed,  and  the  butcher, 
who  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Holstein  will 
now,  says  the  Iturul  World,  give  more  for  a 
Holsteiu  than  any  other  stock . 

A  whiter  in  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer  speuks 
of  the  English  Hazel  as  oue  of  the  most  easily 
raised  and  prolific  of  nut-bearing  trees  or 
shrubs.  He  says  it  will  grow  anywhere  and 
under  almost  any  conditions  and  bear  in  three 
years  from  seed.  He  says  that  he  has  trees 
set  12  years  ago  that  are  now  12  feet  high, 

having  borne  every  year  for  nine  years . 

Mr.  Crozikr,  of  Long  Island,  recommends, 
in  the  Cultivator,  that  peas  and  oats  be  sown 
together  early  in  April  for  his  climate  on  land 
not  too  rich.  Sow  broadcast  after  plowing, 
thou  harrow  t  horoughly  to  cover  the  peas  and 

roll . 

The  peas  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
ripe.  They  should  be  cut,  10  days  before  or 
when  green,  the  same  as  we  pick  green  peas. 
Then  let  them  wilt  and  either  put  in  coeks  or 
bind  in  bundles  and  put  in  stooks,  Left  for  10 
days,  both  the  peas  aud  oats  will  fill  and  there 
will  be  noloss  of  gram.  Mr.  Crosier  plants 

the  English  field  pea . . .  . . 

Mh,  Vick  remarks,  in  his  catalogue,  that  the 
Trimardeau  I’ansy  l tears  flowers  sometimes 
three  inches  and  over  in  diameter.  Tho  flow¬ 
ers  have  usually' blotches  of  a  different  color 
ou  three  of  the  petals,  whence  the  name . 

Warder,  Wilder  and  Downing — names 
never  to  be  forgotten.  All  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  such  benefactors  of  mankind,  says  Dr. 

Hoskius . . . . 

{Stephen  Beale,  of  England,  expresses  the 
opinion,  iu  the  Cultivator,  that  the  Black 
Hamburg  is  one  of  tho  handsomest  of  fowls, 
a  prolific  layer  of  eggs  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  Hamburgs.  It  is  a  lmrdy  breed 
also  aud  stands  confinement  fur  better  than 

Spangled  or  Penciled  breeds . . 

The  weight  of  a  Black  cock  is  about  six 
pounds — the  hens  five.  The  average  weight 
of  the  eggs  is  nine  to  the  pound.  For  cross¬ 
ing  with  Minorca^  or  leghorns  Mr.  Beale  says 

there  can  bo  no  better  breed .  . 

When  twin  calves  are  produced,  one  a  male 
and  the  other  a  female,  the  latter  is  called  a 
free- martin,  and  in  nearly  every  case  is  barren ; 
the reprouuotivo  organs  being  generally  imper¬ 
fect,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
mule  and  female  organs.  When  grown  tbe  fe¬ 
males  frequently  resemble  steers.  The  bull,  iu 
such  cases,  is  fertile.  When  both  twins  are  fe¬ 
male  the  reproductive  powers  are  not  im 

paired . . . . 

“Fatty  degeneration,"  a  frequent  cause 
ef  sterility,  is  the  transformation  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  generat  ive  organs  into  fatty  tis¬ 
sue.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  this  form  of  degen¬ 
eration,  which  is  common  to  nearly  all  tissues, 
cousists  in  the  conversion  of  their  albumin¬ 
ous  or  gelatinous  materials  into  fut.  The  re¬ 
productive  organs  of  very  fat  animals  are  of¬ 
ten  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  to  an  ex 
tent  that  entirely  destroys  their  functional 

activity .  . 

The  average  period  of  gestation  iu  a  cow 
is  285  days,  the  extremes  in  1,‘J07  cases  being 
220  aud  Hid  days;  only  a  very  small  proportion, 

however,  were  under  2  .0  or  over  21)5 . 

Beasts  with  small  chests  do  not  fatten 
readily  aud  are  very_susceptlble  to  disease. . . . 


The  general  experience  seems  to  be  that  the 
secretion  of  large  yields  of  milk  is  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  accumulation  of  abundant  fat.  It 
is  not  claimed  that  rapid-fattening  qualities 
cannot  be  combined  with  good  milking  prop¬ 
erties,  but  that  it  is  easier  to  excel  iu  one  thuu 
to  develop  both . ... 

Processor  Tanner  says  that,  the  non-im¬ 
pregnation  of  t-he  female  may  generally  be 
traced  to  liu  excessive  fatness  in  one  or  both 
of  the  animals  and  an  absence  of  constitution¬ 
al  vigor.  The  breeding  powers  arc  most  ener¬ 
getic  when  animals  are  iu  moderate  condition, 
uninfluenced  either  by  extreme  fatness  or 
louuuess . . . 

He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  most  prolific 
breeders  are  usually  good  milkers  and  produce 
the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  offspring . 

Professor  Milks  says  that  if  a  cross  of 
two  distinct  breeds  is  effected  by  the  selection 
of  animals  of  equal  power  in  the  transmission 
of  their  peculiar  characteristics,  the  tendency 
is  to  make  dominant  the  original  characteris¬ 
tics  tho  breeds  had  iu  common ,  and  to  obscure 
the  special  characters  that  constitute  their 
distinguishing  characteristics.  In  such  cases 
he  thinks  the  offspring  would  be  likely  to 
prove  inferior  from  inheriting  the  defects  of 
both  parents,  without  retaining  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  of  either .  . 

L\  making  such  crosses  it  is  insisted  that  the 
male  should  not  only  possess  superior  merit  in 
general  characteristics,  but.  he  must  be  spec¬ 
ially  prepoteut  in  transmitting  them . 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  the  first  mule 
parent  upon  offspring  by  another  male.  Dr. 
Carpenter  says  some  of  these  cases  appear  re¬ 
ferable  to  the  strong  mental  impression  left 
by  the  first  male  parent  upon  the  female;  but 
there  are  others  which  seem  to  render  it  more 
likely  that  the  blood  of  the  female  has  imbibed 
from  the  fu/tus  through  the  placental  circula¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  attributes  which  the  latter 
has  derived  from  the  male  parent,  and  that 
the  female  may  communicate  those  with  those 
proper  to  herself  to  the  subsequent  offspring 
of  a  different  male  parentage . . . . 

On  this  subject  Agassiz  says  that  the  act  of 
fecundation  is  not  limited  iu  its  effects,  but 
that  it  affects  the  whole  system,  the  sexual  sys¬ 
tem  especially,  and  iu  this  system  the  ovary  to 
be  impregnated  afterwards,  is  so  modified  by 
the  first  act  that  later  impregnations  do  not 
efface  tbe  first  impressiou.  Darwin  speaking 
of  tho  pollenation  of  plants,  confirms  this 
theory . . . 

The  other  day  in  discussiug  the  Hatch  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  Bill,  Senator 
Morrill,  the  author  of  the  original  Agricultural 
College  Bill,  explained  what  the  object  of  that 
bill  was.  He  said  it  was  never  intended  that 
students  at  these  colleges  should  all  graduate 
as  farmers.  The  colleges  were  intended  for 
the  double  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  without  excluding  op¬ 
portunities  for  acquiring  a  liberal  education. . 

The  careful  Mr.  Goff  of  the  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  gives  a  list  of  the  varieties 
which,  from  thorough  trials,  he  Buds  succeed 
best  there.  For  bush  beaus  he  prefers  the 
Golden  Butter  Wax,  Dwarf  Cranberry,  Dwarf 
Horticultural. 

For  poles  the  Horticultural,  which  may  be 
used  either  as  a  snap  or  a  shell  bean. 

The  small  white  Lima  is  best  because  earli¬ 
est,  as  far  north  as  Geneva. 

He  prefers  for  early  beets  the  Egyptian  and 
Eclipse  aud  for  late  the  Half-long  Blood. 

Cabbages.  Early  Wakefield,  Early'  Sum¬ 
mer  for  early.  Wiuuiugstadt,  Drumhead 
Savoy  for  medium,  and  Folder’s  aud  Premium 
Flat  Dutch  for  late.  Prol»ably  the  All-Season 
may  be  added  to  this  list,  a  novelty  to  be  found 
in  several  catalogues  we  have  lately  an¬ 
nounced. 

Carrots.  French  Forcing  and  Early  Horn 
for  early  and  any  of  the  Half-long  Orange 
sorts  for  late. 

Cauliflower. — Henderson’s  Snowball  for  ear¬ 
ly,  Lo  Noil nand’s  Short-stem  for  hue. 

Celery.  White  Plume  for  early ;  Boston 
Market,  Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf  with  some  of 
the  red  or  pink  sorts,  for  lute.  One  of  the  best 
kinds  of  celery  wo  have  ever  tried  is  the  Feru- 
1  caved.  But  many  eondemu  it.  For  late  we 
prefer  the  Rose  Celery  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
present,  time.  There  is,  we  believe,  more  iu 
tho  cultivation  aud  storing  of  celery  than  in 
the  variety. 

Cucumbers.  Russiau  Netted  or  Early  Clus¬ 
ter  for  early;  Tailby’s  Hybrid  for  late;  Green 
Prolific  for  pickles.  The  Rural  was  the  first 
to  commend  the  Tailby,  absurdly  called  “hy¬ 
brid."  The  seeds  are  small,  the  flesh  tender 
and  crisp.  For  the  past  eight  years  we  have 
commended  it  every  season  and  are  glad  to 
find  thut  others  are  ready  to  support  us. 

Egg  Plant,  -Extra  Early  Dwarf  Purple  for 
early;  New  York  Improved  for  late. 

lettuce.-  Prize  Head,1  Large  White  Stone, 
Summer,  White  Chavigne,  Deacon.  Try  tho 
Tomhuuuock.now  advertised  among  novelties. 


Onion. — Yellow  Danvers,  White  Portugal. 

Parsnip. — Round,  for  autumn  use.  Hollow 
Crown,  for  winter  or  spring  use. 

Pea.— For  early  Mr.  Goff  prefers  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Kentish  Invicta.  These  two  vari¬ 
eties  include  nearly  all  of  the  first  early  peas 
of'our  catalogues.  For  late,  Stratagem,  Pride 
of  the  Market,  Market  Garden.  Our  readers 
should  select  the  “First  aud  Best”  or  “Earliest 
of  All”  of  the  catalogues  for  the  reason  that 
each  seedsman,  prefixing  his  name  to  such 
strains,  is  more  interested  in  growing  and  se¬ 
lecting  them  with  care.  The  Pride  of  the 
Market  is  iu  no  way  superior  to  Stratagem, 
and  m  some  respects  inferior.  Tho  Market 
Garden  is  at  the  Rural  Grounds  not  so  desir¬ 
able  as  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing. 

Pepper. — Golden  Dawu  for  mangoes;  for 
sharp  peppers,  Cayenne,  Chili,  Cranberry  or 
Cherry. 

Radish. — Early  Fame,  Early  Long  Scarlet, 
Chartier’s  for  summer  use.  Chinese  Rose  for 
winter. 

Salsify. — But  one  variety  is  extant  says  Mr. 
Goff. 

The  new  catalogues  announce  the  Mammoth 
Sandwich  Island  which  is  said  to  grow  twice 
as  large. 

We  omit  Mr.  Goff’s  selection  of  watermelons 
aud  muskmelons. 


(£  v  cnjni !)  m\ 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

York,  Clark  Co.,  Feb  3. — This  has  been  an 
excellent  winter  on  growing  wheat ;  never  saw 
it  look  nicer  at  this  time  of  year.  There  was 
about  three-quarters  of  the  average  acreage 
sown  last  fall.  All  kinds  of  stock  look  well. 
Farmers  generally  prosperous.  Taxes  are 
high.  Corn  is  selling  at  30  cents  for  white, 
20  cents  for  yellow,  wheat  71  cents  to  75  cents. 
Fat  hogs,  *1. 10,  Hay  in  stack  $5.50,  iu  mow, 
$0.00.  This  is  a  good  corn  country.  Five  of 
my  neighbor  farmers  have  80,000  bushels  of 
corn  in  the  crib  waiting  for  better  prices. 

F.  G.  m. 

Michigan. 

Marlette,  Sanilac  Co. — This  place  is  SO 
miles  north  of  Detroit  and  is  good  farming 
laud,  worth  from  $10  to  $00  an  acre.  The  last 
season  the  weather  was  good  for  all  crops. 
Hay  crop  was  large,  potato  crop  medium. 
No  trouble  here  to  get  a  good  clover  catch  in 
the  spring.  Oue  year  ago  oue  of  my  neigh- 
hoi’s  thrashed  158  bushels  of  clover  seed  from 
40  acres;  and  another  loo  bushels  of  clover 
seed  from  a  similar  area.  The  past  seasou  the 
yield  was  very  variable,  some  getting  from 
one-half  bushel  all  the  way  up  to  eight  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  Home  got  but  little,  as  the 
crop  was  more  or  less  damaged  by  a  small 
worm  eating  the  seed  in  the  head  of  the 
clover.  1  cut  mine  with  a  mower  by  fasten¬ 
ing  by  four  pieces  of  wire  to  the  cutter  bar, 
a  sheet  of  zinc  4x8  feet,  with  one  man  with  a 
hand  rake,  to  rake  it  offiu  bunches.  J.  M. 


£tti$rrltanfou$ 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  lias  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  n<  “that  tired  feeling,"  is  the 
result.  Tin*  feeling  e.ui  ho  entirely  ovcrcomo  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  lifo 
and  strength  to  all  tho  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  aodh  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved." 
K.  A.  Sankoku,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 

only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mast. 

lOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Pridfl  of  tho  Kast.  klujr  »f 
UieWeai,  nn<l  Mimart-h 
of  all*  Thmisauil*  iu  a*** 
giving  MMifr faction.  Th«* 
bwt  xhovel  hen.ni  «pr|  i»k 
requl&tin*;  tie  vice  ever 
tnrwtttfA.  Shovel  Wnnit 
hoUte<l  &n<1  up  by  tprfnjr*,  nlon 
Agvuu  wnutrd.  c»uit»*uc  !***.-.  Hen:h  £  DrcmscU.  York,  Pa* 


CHAMPION 


Cm 


STEEL-WALKING 

CULTIVATOR. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  is  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine  of  Horticulture ,  coiv 
rring  all  departments  of  Gardening , 
Fruit-Growing,  Market  Gardening,  Land- 
soape-Ga rde ning.  Floriculture ,  Greenhouse, 
Conservatory,  W  indow  Garelening,  Woimut 
in  Horticulture ,  etc.  Fur  amateurs  and  prac¬ 
tical  gardeners  and  fruit  growers..  Experi¬ 
ment  Gardens  on  Houghton  Farm,  Send  for 
free  specimen  to  E.  H.  LIBBY,  Publisher ,  47 
Dey.St. ,  N.  \ .  Price  reduced  io.V 1  u  year. 


WoolDress  Goods. 


J  IWESMcCREERV  A  €0. 

Previous  to  opening  t  lieir 
new  Spring  Importations, 
oiler  the  following:  Spec  ial 
Lines: 

2,300  yards  French  Dia¬ 
gonals  at  OO  cents  per  vard; 
worth  $1.00, 

1,000  yards  Prunelle 
Cloth  at  7 3  cents  per  yard: 
former  price  $  1 .23. 

1  300  Heather  Hivturcs  at 
73  cents  per  vard;  reduced 
f  rom  $1.23  per  yard.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


pisrcllancou.si  ^rtvertiisiug. 


PI  A  NTC  BY  .11  A  1 1.  ..  xptrialty. 
il.Ml1  I  v  >  inn  urn,  and  &  fiili 
stock  or  other  t  •  r  a  i  ih-n,  fairy*  stork 
ftirRWbrrrifsuiil  Kuspbcrrics, 
Brie ftnd irthnr  Blucli berries,  \s- 
pnrnait*  R.»ot*  etc.  l>e«.  Catalogue 
Free;  contains  S  I ,  S2  Jt  S II  ,  oU£e*UH  A  instructions 
for  planting.  JOEL  HORNER  *  SOU,  M.rcbaaiviile,  N  J. 


SEED  POTATOES.  One  barrel 

n  Worth  'two  of  Northern  seed.  Will 

yield  double.  Finer  finality.  .Ml  that  grow 
round  1‘OMiroo-  should  luive  my  t 'Dialogue.  with 
testimonials  and  Guide  to  Culture,  sent  fur  to  cents  Iu 
srampa.  Catalogue  No. ;  sent  tree. 

J  .  W.  HA  1. 1.,  Marion  station,  Md. 


HIGH-BRED 


MEN  WANTED. 

To  solicit  orders  for  Nursery  Stock,  situation  perma¬ 
nent.  \  our  choice  of  salary  or  commission.  Address 
(and  Inclose  stamp). 

K.  I*.  CHASE  A  CO  . 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


URIC  BROS  .  Bowth  Glastonbury.  Conn  ,  send  Free 
HHLC  Catalog**  best.  Strawberry.  Blackberry,  and 
Gooseberry  Plants  TUT  f* R  D  M  H  id  Raspberry  — 
Grapes.  Currants  A  I  II  L  LRnllDtll^r'ioi  known 
largest  size,  jet  Li|,tck,m<w'  prnUnrtir*  tiii.J  projitablr.fin& 

take  our  wool.  GET  ON  BOARD  fruiting  time 

neat  Summer,  .md  camo  and  see  this  ami  many  other 
choice  varieties,  nl!  prop*-  IT  VHII  111  RUT 
gated  from  pedigree  -rock.  |r  TUU  WAN  I 

.1  foil  rm/w  .art,  **ann, plant  Earhart  wrrAeariny  A'msj, 

SSfi? BIG  BERRIES  and  lots  of  them 

5  month!  nj'hrt  planting  *t>ik  trericoi  S0OU  miles  by  mail. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS! 


■  quality,  boxed  and  on  cars  at  DAVTONS 
>  following  prices: 


of  very  line  i 
Ohio,  at  the  I 

1st  Class  ltd  Class  3d  Class, 
per  1JMJ.  per  1,000.  per  I.IXW. 
Lotsof  less  than  35,iA>J  »4.0«  91. ’£5  .75 

Lots  of  35,1X0  or  more..  3.75  1.00  .50 

•Samples  will  la-  mallet  t-  ■  parties  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  lu  large  quantities. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

Best  quality  and  excellent  assortment,  including 

Apple*.  Pear*.  Ouinee.*,  Cherries,  Peaches. 
4.  rape*,*- mu  1 1  Fruit*,  Ac.  Setid  your  List  of 
probable  wants  for  the  Spring  trade  and  get  our 
LOW  PRICKS. 

THE  HOOVER  A  CAINES  CO., 

Dayton  Star  Ncuseries,  DA  YTON,  OHIO. 


MOORE’S  EARLY. 
IHE  BEST  EARLY  BLACK  GRAPE. 

Stroll*  vliius,  l  year.  No.  \,  \  year.  No  2,  and  2  years 
No.  1  at  wholesale.  Also  strong  1  and  2  year  vines  of 
the  I4  rands  H.  Hayes,  an  extra  early  ana  hardy  while 
grape,  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Son*  I  for  prices. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  &  SON, 

_ _ Concord,  Mass. 

CHAS.  D.  MERWIN, 

SEED  GROWER. 
MILP'OUD,  CONN. 

Established  lsSO:  grows  the  Best  Onion  Seed  in 
America.  White  Globe  per  pound,  #S;  Bed  Globe.  *3; 
Large  Red  Wethersfield.  $3;  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 
S3.o0;  Yellow  Danvers,  *3. 


eccn  POTATOES 
AllU  AND  SEEDS 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  great  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known. 
Wherever  planted, 
>  ield  large  crops 
handsome  tubers, 
tVee  from  dis¬ 
ease.  And  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-east  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
h  a  r  d y,  productive, 
and  early. 

My  Illcstratbu 
atai.oc.ck  will  be 

V  R  K  K  to  all. 
’rite  for  It. 


GEORGE  W.P.JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine- 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  6.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S4  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1887. 


Bach  Numbers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  arc  exhausted.  Subscribers  arc 
respectf  ully  requested  to  renew  promptly. 

NOTICE  Is  respectfully  given  that  all  potatoes, 
plants  or  seeds  to  be  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  Now  Jersey. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society  put  itself  on  record 
as  against  the  government  seed  shop  by 
the  passage  of  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved.  by  the  Nebraska  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  that  in  its  opinion  the 
annual  seed  distribution  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
should  be  discontinued.” 

With  the  general  conviction  which  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  country  of  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  government  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  as  heretofore  conducted,  it  does  seem, 
comments  the  Fanners’  Review,  as  if  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  the  foolishness. 


A  new  poster,  “The  Farmer  Supplying 
the  World,”  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  it,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Rural’s  seed  distribution,  premium-lists 
and  specimen  copies,  to  aid  our  friends  in 
forming  clubs. 


From  the  number  of  inquiries  we  arc 
receiving  about  nitrate  of  soda,  we  must 
caution  our  friends  to  use  it  judiciously. 
And  what  does  “judiciously”  mean?  It 
means  that  nitrate  of  soda  alone  will  im¬ 
poverish  your  land.  It  means  that  it 
should  never  be  used  and  that  it  never  can 
be  used  profitably,  unless  the  land  is  al¬ 
ready  well  supplied  with  mineral  consti¬ 
tuents — potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It 
means  that  it  may  be  profitably  used  when, 
the  laud  being  rich,  we  desire  to  forward 
early  crops.  Remember  it  dissolves  with 
the  first  rain  and  is  at  once  plant  food. 
Most  of  that  which  the  current  crop  does 
not  use  is  lost. 


Beginning  east  with  the  rows  running 
north  and  south,  or  beginning  south  with 
the  rows  running  east  and  west,  plant  first 
the  American  Wonder  Pea;  second  (the 
rows  three  feet  apart)  any  of  the  first  and 
best  smooth  pens ;  third,  Stratagem ;  fourth, 
Champion  of  England.  All  will  need 
brushing  except  the  Wonder.  These  will 
give  peas  from  early  June  until  the  middle 
of  July  if  planted  the  same  day.  Tele¬ 
phone  may  well  be  added  to  the  list  and 
planted  between  Stratagem  and  Champion 
of  England.  A  second  planting  may  be 
made  later.  For  this  we  should  select  the 
Wonder  for  a  dwarf  wrinkled,  and  Abun¬ 
dance  or  Everbearing  or  both.  They  don’t 
differ  essentially. 


And  now  we  have  parted  with  our  last 
Wvandottos—  regretfully  too.  We  regard 
them  now,  as  hitherto,  as  the  very  best 
all-purpose  fowls  in  existence.  They  ma¬ 
ture  early;  are  heavy  for  their  size;  are 
compact,  meaty:  are  good  winter  layers, 
yes,  among  the  very  best,  and  peaceable. 
They  endure  confinement  well;  they  are 
hardy  and  healthy.  What  are  their 
faults?  They  have  just  about  oue.  The 
Wyandoite  lays  an  egg  somewhat  under¬ 
size.  We  are  now  trying  the  Langshans, 
as  already  stated.  Our  next  venture  will 
be  with  the  “Patagonian”  and  the  Blaek 
Javas.  We  attempted  to  try  the  latter 
several  years  ago,  but  the  few  chicks 
hatched  out  proved  to  be  a  poor  lot. 


The  oleomargarine  makers  and  dealers 
think  they  arc  mightily  abused  because 
they  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  their  stuff. 
They  get  off  remarkably  easy  for  a  crowd 
that  have  injured  one  of  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  country  as  they  have.  They 
ought  to  go  to  Persia  and  work  against 
an  industry  of  that  country.  The  Shah 
found  that  the  use  of  aniiiuc  dyes  was  in¬ 
juring  the  reputation  of  Persian  fabrics. 
These  dyes  were  cheap  but  they 
lowered  the  standard  of  Persian  car¬ 
pets.  The  Shall  at  once  decreed  that 
any  weaver  found  using  these  dyes  should 
have  his  hands  nailed  up  over  his  door. 


The  use  of  the  dyes  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end,  and  one  of  the  staple  industries  of 
Persia  is  sustained.  Our  o'eomargarine 
people  should  be  thankful  they  do  not  live 
in  Persia. 


The  Hatch  Biel. — Since  the  passage 
of  the  Hatch  Bill  by  the  Senate,  its 
friends  are  greatly  encouraged.  It  is  now 
thought  that  the  House  will  pass  it, 
though  its  passage  is  by  no  means  fully 
assured.  As  amended  by  the  Senate,  the 
bill  is  stronger  than  before.  The  idea  is 
clearly  brought  out  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  called  for  are  annual  ones,  which 
can  be  held  back  in  case  of  any  misappro¬ 
priation  of  the  funds.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  the  measure  may  be  given 
a  fair  and  honest  trial.  As  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  stated,  the  stations,  rightly  con¬ 
ducted,  are  needed;  our  only  fear  has 
been  that  the  bill  would  not  be  made 
strong  enough  to  guard  against  a  misap¬ 
propriation  of  the  funds. 


NOTICE. 


All  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rdral’s 
Seed  Distribution  must  apply  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  required  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “Send  seeds.” 


Vote  for  Temperance. — Voters  in 
several  States  will  have  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
press  their  wishes  on  the  temperance  ques¬ 
tion  this  Spring.  The  question  of  prohi¬ 
bition  will  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
Iu  States  where  a  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  desire  it,  prohibition  can  be  enforced. 
All  good  temperance  men  desire  ultimate 
prohibition.  They  have  no  use  for  li¬ 
quors,  which  they  rightly  consider  respon¬ 
sible  for  90  per  cent,  of  crime.  Temper¬ 
ance  men  may  differ  as  to  the  way  they 
propose  to  drive  liquor  out  of  existence, 
but  they  have  all  one  ultimate  object,  viz: 
the  doing  away  with  liquor  and  its  pernic¬ 
ious  influence.  Attend  the  Spring  elections. 
Let  every  temperance  mau  w  ho  has  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  back  up  bis  ballot  with  his 
moral  influence,  vote  against  liquor.  The 
man  who  proposes  to  vote  for  the  law  and 
then  sneak  away  from  the  responsibilit¬ 
ies  he  assumes  as  a  defender  of  his  ballot, 
had  better  not  vote. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Heating  Railroad  Cars. — The  fright¬ 
ful  railroad  accident  in  Vermont  last  week 
sent  a  shudder  of  horror  all  over  the 
country.  Roasted  alive!  The  majority 
of  those  who  meet  death  in  these  acci¬ 
dents  arc  literally  roasted  to  death.  They 
arc  either  crippled  so  that  they  cannot 
crawl  away,  or  they  are  pinned  by  broken 
seats  held  directly  iu  the  fire.  When¬ 
ever  stoves  are  used  for  heating  on 
wrecked  cars,  these  horrible  fires  break 
out.  How  can  ears  be  heated  so  that  this 
dreadful  loss  of  life  can  be  prevented? 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.  A  fortune  awaits  the 
inventor  who  shall  solve  the  problem. 
AVe  have  heard  in  times  past  much  about 
steam  heating  for  railroad  cars.  This  sys¬ 
tem  practiced  on  the  elevated  roads  of 
this  city  is  fairly  successful.  But  even 
here,  with  very  short  trains  and  trips,  and 
no  baggage  cars,  in  coldest  weather  the 
connecting  pipes  have  frozen.  Railroad 
men  on  competiffg  lines,  who  would  be 
first  to  introduce  any  feature  that  would 
add  to  the  safety  or  comfort  of  their  pa¬ 
trons,  say  that  steam  heating  is  impossi¬ 
ble  on  long  journeys  in  cold  weather. 
The  plan  favored  by  some  experts  is  to 
have  the  stove  inclosed  in  an  iron  room 
or  box  which  shall  be  perfectly  closed 
and  so  strongly  made  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  stove  to  break  out.  Rail¬ 
road  officials  owe  it.  as  an  imperative  du¬ 
ty  to  the  public  to  devise  some  means  of 
providing  heat,  that  will  not.  add  such  hor¬ 
rors  to  accidents  on  the  rail. 

- 

THE  COTTON  OIL  TRUST  OPPRESSION. 


The  incubus  of  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust 
monopoly  is  still  grievously  onpressing 
Southern  cotton  planters.  The  receipts 
of  cotton  seed  in  New  Orleans  this  season, 
accord  ng  to  late  advices,  are  only  700,000 
sacks  against  1,153,000  for  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year,  a  falling  off  of  40  per  cent, 
although  the  receipts  of  cotton  have  been 
much  larger.  The.  receipts  of  cotton-seed 
meal  from  the  interior  points  have  also 
fallen  off  and  the  exports  of  oil  are  less 
than  half  last  year’s  shipments.  The 
planters  refuse  to  sell  for  the  pittance  of¬ 
fered,  and  the  supply  is  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  renters  and  tiro  poor  whites  and 


negroes  who  cultivate  small  patches  and 
are  willing  to  sell  at  almost  any  price. 
The  highest  prices  are  paid  by  feeders  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
seed  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  to  feed  the 
animals  on  the  plantation  on  which  it  was 
raised. 

Meanwhile  this  oppressive  monoply  is 
steadily  extending  its  facilities  for  mis¬ 
chief.  One  of  its  own  organs  says  that 
the  total  issue  of  certificates  to  date 
amounts  to  $40,000,000,  aud  estimates  its 
net  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year  closing 
May  31,  at  from  $3,900,000  to  $4,000,000. 
By  that  time  it  is  expected  to  possess  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  cotton-seed  mills  in  the 
country  and  nine-tenths  of  the  refining 
capacity,  besides  “a  commanding  position 
in  the  lard  and  soap  industries,”  As  in 
lire  case  of  the  twin  monopoly,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,  great  care*  is  taken  to 
withhold  from  the  public  all  information 
about  the  real  condition  of  the  company. 
Whatever  information  is  voluntarily  given 
out  by  either  is  certain  to  be  designed 
either  to  mislead  or  to  advance  some 
strictly  selfish  object.  In  tlic  pres¬ 
ent.  instance  the  above  figures  are  doubt¬ 
less  intended  to  raise  the  price  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  lately  thrown  upon  the  market. 
The  real  capital  stock  is  supposed  to  be 
not  over  $6,000,000  or  $10,000,000  at 
most;  the  rest  of  the  $40,000,000  is  “wa¬ 
ter” — pure  water,  if  the  word  “pure”  can 
be  applied  to  so  foul  an  inflation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  figures,  however,  it 
appears  there  was  a  profit  of  $8  a  ton  or 
more  above  all  expenses  on  the  entire 
quantity  of  cotton  seed  used  in  oil  manu¬ 
facture  during  the  season;  while  the  high¬ 
est  price  now  offered  for  seed  on  the  river 
bank  below  Vicksburg  is  only  $9  a  ton, 
and  much  less  is  given  for  the  great  bulk 
of  that  purchased.  A  profit  ot  four  mil¬ 
lions  on  a  watered  capital  of  forty  millions 
would  be  an  annual  profit  of  10  per  cent., 
or  a  profit  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  highest 
estimate  of  the  actual  capital  invested. 

Before  tbe  establishment  of  this  mo¬ 
nopoly,  while  the  mills  were  in  the  hands 
of  competing  individual  owners,  the  lat¬ 
ter  made  a  fair  profit;  the  planters  got 
fair  prices  for  their  seed,  and  the  whole 
South  and  indeed  the  world  at  large  se¬ 
cured  a  great  advautage  from  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  product  previously  considered 
of  little  or  no  va'ue  Nowadays  this 
odious  monopoly,  while  making  exorbi¬ 
tant  profits  even  on  its  grossly  watered 
capital, is  paralyzing  the  business, oppress¬ 
ing  the  producers,  and  for  unjustly  sel¬ 
fish  ends,  injuring  the  interests  of  the 
world  at  large.  Never  before  lias  any 
corporation  so  decidedly  antagonized  and 
embittered  the  interest  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends  for  the  purchase  of  its  raw  mater¬ 
ials  and  the  sale  of  its  finished  products. 
What  is  the  country  going  to  do  about  it? 


BREVITIES 


Remember,  the  Early  Harvest  Blackberry 
is  tender  north  of  New  York  city. 

W k  should  not  plant  the  Champion  Quince 
north  of  New  York.  It  is  too  late. 

Our  last  cartoon  has  given  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Farmers  appreciate  what  they  might 
do  in  politics,  but  the  point  is,  how  can  they 
do  it? 

TnE  new  “Perpetual-flowering  Weeping 
Fuchsia,  Ktorm  King,”  is  said  to  be  the  “choic¬ 
est  flowering  plant  utid  the  greatest  flo:  nl  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  times.” 

Tite  so-called  “Japan  Giant”  Chestnut  is 
raised  from  seeds,  and  is  not,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  a  variety  propagated  by  grafting.  It 
will  therefore  prove  as  variable  as  other  chest¬ 
nut  seedlings. 

Wk  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  boor-sell¬ 
ing  as  well  as  horse- racing  and  every  form  of 
gambling  will,  under  the  new  management, 
be  prohibited  at  the  fairs  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  Wo  wish  that 
every  agricultural  fair  would  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  white  ash,  catalpa  and  the  soft  maple 
are  mentioned  by  Prof.  Popetioo  us  the  three 
kinds  which  buve  succeeded  best  in  t  he  several 
groves  planted  some  vears  ago  on  the  farm  of 
the  Kansas  Ag.  College.  The  land  is  high 
and  dry.  The  evidence  of  neighboring  plan¬ 
tations  shows  Hit-  equal  importance  of  the 
black  walnut  on  lower  and  richer  soil. 

Ok  our  garden  t tuck  last  year,  sweet  corn 
paid  the  best.  Tomatoes  wore  slow,  yet  they 
nil  sold .  Many  gardeners  never  raise  tomatoes. 
AVe  al  ways  want  a  fair  patch.  In  the  long  run 
a  good  variety  o!  vegetables  w  ill  pay.  AVe 
can  hold  customers  hotter  aud  have  a  small 
slice  of  whatever  is  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

The  “American  Agricultural  and  Daily 
Associat  ion”  was  m  session  in  this  city  for  two 
days  during  the  past  week.  On  the  day  that 
we  attended  the  meeting  there  were 30  persons 
present.  So  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  great 
majority  of  thorn  were  dealers  in  dairy  goods 
and  politicians,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
idlers  from  the  hotel  lobbies.  Congressman 
Hatch  made  a  strong  speech  ana  various 
strongly  worded  resolutions  were  adopted. 

There  are  pansies  and  pansies,  and  pansy 
culture  and  pansy  culture.  For  many  years 
wo  have  taken  pains  to  procure  seeds  of  .the 


finest  strains,  but  we  never,  until  las 
year,  gave  the  plants  the  culture  they  needed 
and  we  were  never  more  amply  rewarded  for 
our  pains.  A  rich,  mellow  soft  and  water  as 
needed.  That  wras  the  secret— if  secret  it  may 
be  called— of  our  splendid  success.  AVe  lmd 
pansies,  largo  and  of  all  colors  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  colors  from  spring  until  nearly  winter. 

The  poet  touched  the  truth  when  he  sung: 

“All  you  can  hold  Iu  your  dead,  cold  hand, 

Ih  what  you  have  given  away." 

Think  it  over.  In  makiug  up  the  list  of  good 
performances  for  tbe  year,  don’t  forgot  char¬ 
ity.  It  makes  no  difference  if  you  haven’t  got 
much  money.  The  most  valuable  things  are 
those  that  money  never  could  buy.  You  can 
be  good-natured  and  kind,  and.  best  of  all, 
you  can  give  a  good  example.  All  these  little 
things  help  fill  up  the  handful. 

So  far  ns  we  are  at  present  aware,  all  of  the 
Japan  chestnut,  trees  offered  for  sale  are  seed- 
tin  ijs— that  is,  they  arc  not,  grafted  with  any 
variety  known  to  be  hardy  and  to  bear  large 
nuts  of  good  quality.  Wo  know  of  several 
nurserymen  who  are  propagating  such  varie¬ 
ties  after  having  tested  them  thoroughly;  but 
their  stock  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  sell 
from.  The  nuts  planted  last  spring  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  were  two  inches  In  their  larg¬ 
est  diameter.  They  were  imported  and  the 
quality  was  inferior, 

A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  hold 
a  spleudid  dairy  show  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  in  this  eitv  next  April,  and  a  guarantee 
fund  of  #20,000  is  reported  to  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed  by  prominent  New  Yorkers.  It  will 
be  limited  exclusively  to  exhibits  of  dairy 
products  together  with  dairy  apparatus  of  all 
kinds.  No  bogus  dairy  products  will  be  tol¬ 
erated.  AVe  have  had  so  much  clan-trap 
talk  about  “International  Dairy  Shows”  here, 
and  have  seen  what  humbugs  some  of  them 
were,  that  there  is  a  genuine  satisfaction  in 
announcing  what  promises  to  be  a  genuine 
dairy  exhibition. 

At  several  provision  stores  we  see  signs 
bearing  the  words  “White  Leghorn  Eggs.” 
prominently  displayed  Commission  men  tell 
ns  that  those  large,  fine-looking  eggs  sell  at  bet 
ter  figures  than  any  others  in  this  market.  We 
notice  the  same  thing  at  the  retail  markets  at 
Paterson  aud  other  places.  This  is  partly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  good  size  of  Leghorn  eggs  and  to 
their  beautiful  white  color.  Many  customers 
have  a  curious  idea  that  an  egg  grows  brown 
as  it  becomes  stale,  and  that  the  legitimate 
color  of  n  fresh-laid  egg  of  any  breed  is  pure 
white.  In  Boston  the  rage  is  for  brown  eggs. 
Those  who  think  they  know  consider  them 
richer  than  white  eggs. 

TnE  new  secretary  of  the  New  York  Htute 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  requested  by 
the  executive  committee  t,o  respond  to  any  in¬ 
vitations  from  farmers’  clubs  and  societies  to 
meet  with  them  and  consult  on  the  best  plans 
for  awakening  more  interest  among  farmers. 
This  Is  a  good  move  and  farmers’  clubs  should 
take  advantage  of  it..  The  new  management 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  push  matters.  We  are  glad  of  it.  and 
we  call  upon  farmers’  organizations  to  give 
them  every  chance  to  build  up  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  The  mass  of  farmers 
have  heretofore  drifted  away  from  the  State 
society  simply  because,  there  was  nothing  about 
it  to  attract,  them.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to 
work  together.  Let  us  improve  it. 

The  United  Barb  Wire  Company,  including 
all  the  firms  (numbering  about  50)  that  are 
licensees  of  the  AVashhum-Mnen  barbed  wire 
monopoly,  was  incorporated  about  a  year  ago 
and  held  its  second  annual  convention  at 
Chicago  the  other  day.  It  appeal’s  that  for 
four  years  they  have  been  trying  to  regulate 
production  so  as  to  keep  up  prices,  and  now 
they  “have  got  the  matter  where  they  want 
it.”  Accordingly  a  motion  to  make  a  general 
advance  of  from  five  to  10  percent,,  in  the 
price  of  wire  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
pool  is  also  about  to  cooperate  with  the 
Smooth  Wire  Association  so  ns  to  curtail  the 
output  of  both  smooth  and  barbed  wire  fenc¬ 
ing.  so  ns  to  lie  able,  hand  in  hand,  to  bleed 
the  farmers  and  stock  owners  of  the  nation. 
Well,  what,  are  the  farmers  aud  stockowners 
of  the  nation  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Several 
conflicting  decisions  us  to  the  validity  of  the 
chief  patents  owned  by  the  monopoly  have 
been  rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
and  District  Courts,  but  owing  to  the  over¬ 
stocked  condition  of  t  he  docket  of  the  Supreme 
Court, nod  the  leiHurelj  mode  in  which  tin  mem¬ 
bers  work,  no  decisive  decision  has  yet  been 
reached.  Hence  the  monopoly  is  permitted  to 
continue  its  exactions  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

“  What  shall  we  do  with  our  immigrants?” 
is  again  a  question  that  in  troubling  the  He¬ 
brews  of  the  country.  During  the  pnst  two 
years  hi, IKK)  Jewish  immigrants  have  arrived 
in  New  York,  HO  per  cent,  of  them  are  still 
here  and  there  is  a  certainty  thut  many  more 
will  coma  this  spring.  For  their  relief  a  well 
organized  colonization  schema  is  proposed, 
with  the  first  Hebrews  of  the  country  at  its 
head.  On  their  arrival  the  immigrants  are  to 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  one  of  flu1  Jewish  ag¬ 
ricultural  settlements.  Of  these  there  are 
now  over  nine  —  two  in  New  Jersey  at 
A  inelnnd  and  Carmel),  both  flourishing  and 
having  already  100  families  engaged  in  hus¬ 
bandry  and  in  factory:  five  in  southern  Kan¬ 
sas  at  Lasker  in  Ford  County:  Gilead.  Touro 
and  Leeser  in  Finney  County:  Hebron  in  Bar¬ 
ber  County,  mid  two  in  Dakota  at  Painted 
Woods  and  Crernicux.  besides  other  scattered 
colonies,  in  all  sonic  500  to  600  families.  These 
colonists  have  either  become  actual  settlers  or 
taken  up  by  pre-omptiou  Government  lands, 
and  are  engaged  in  agrie  nit  oral  pursuits  No 
race  can  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances 
more  readily  than  the  Hebrew  The  Hebrews 
of  old  were  pre-eminent  for  their  management 
of  farms,  flocks  anil  herds.  For  centuries,  ’tis 
true,  they  have  been  engrossed  chiefly  by 
trade.  Circumstances  forced  them  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  AVhv  should  not  the  Hebrew  of’to-day 
“hark  back”  to  that,  characteristic  of  his  re- 
motejanoestons*  whicli’Tnud!j,*thoir'land  “flow 
with  milk  and  honey  ?” 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXV, 

MARY  WAGER-FISnER. 

Eastern  visitors;  Southern  Arizona;  Tucson 

New  Mexico;  Western  Texas;  El  Paso. 

Returning  to  Colton  from  Sau  Diego  we 
boarded  the  overland  train  for  the  East  in  the 
evening,  the  train  being  several  hours  behind 
time.  It  was  then  that  the  inflow  of  tourists 
into  California  was  so  great,  because  of  the 
very  low  rates  of  travel.  It  was  quite  a  sight 
to  sea  the  in-coming  trains  from  the  East 
crowded  with  people — largely  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  and  they  were  very  generally 
“taken”  with  California,  then  looking  her 
very  best  iu  the  way  of  verdure  and  flowers. 
To  travel  even  hurriedly  on  a  limited  ticket 
with  no  “stop-overs”  is  better  thau  no  travel; 
still  it  must  be  very  unsatisfactorily  and  un¬ 
necessarily  superficial,  audit  was  amusing  to 
listen  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  many  of 
these  flying  visitors,  some  of  whom  invested 
in  town  lots  after  a  day's  sight-seeing,  and 
upon  the  representation  of  “real  estate”  men. 

From  Colton  wo  crossed  the  Colorado  desert 
and  the  Colorado  River  in  the  night.  Fort 
Yuma  on  the  river  has  the  notoriety  of  being 
the  hottest  place  in  the  United  States,  the 
mercury  standing  at  midnight  at  times,  as  high 
as  108u.  For  <50  miles  we  rode  below  the  sea 
level— the  lowest  point  being  270  foot  below  the 
sea,  ami  here  there  are  immense  quantities  of 
rock  salt.  Indians  are  allied  to  the  negroes  in 
the  way  of  a  wonderful  memory  and  one  here 
says  that.  75  years  ago  this  now  dry  sea  held 
much  water  which  has  since  evaporated. 

A  cloudless  morning  found  us  in  Arizona — 
this  southern  part  of  it  being  essentially  a 
land  of  cacti — pillars  as  high  os  the  telegraph 
poles  aud  looking  very  oddly  plauted  about 
over  that  desert  plain  of  sage  brush,  not  at¬ 
tractive  like  the  Mojave  desert  with  its  spring 
flowers;  but  exceedingly  monotonous  iu  spite 
of  the  ranges  of  mountains  always  in  sight. 
Between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  we  reached 
Tucson,  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
that  Territory ;  rather  an  attractive  hotel  called 
St  Xavier;  some  grass  kept  alive  by  irrigation, 
a  city  of  r.,000  people,  largely  Mexican,  living 
in  adobe  houses.  New'  Tucson  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  picturesque  old  mission  (now  in  ruins) 
which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  the 
United  States.  Many  Indians  were  loafing 
about  and  a  most  forlorn  and  decrepit-looking 
man  bad  some  hairless  South  American  dogs, 
which  ho  was  trying  to  sell,  because  of  their 
superlatively  valuable  electrical  qualities 
which  cured  rheumatism.  Vs  for  himself  he 
said  if  he  hadn’t  one  to  sleep  with  him  he 
would  die  from  rheumatism.  He  asked  §15  a 
pair  for  the  ugly  little  beasts  and  found  no 
purchasers  at  that  time. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Tucson  the  country  was 
rolling  in  surface  aud  we  saw  a  few  cattle  that 
seemed  to  be  grazing,  but  upon  what  had  to 
be  left  to  the  imagination.  Further  ou  wo 
crossed  a  dry  lake  several  miles  iu  extent,  and 
on  the  western  shore  stretched  a  mirage  like  a 
river  with  houses  on  its  banks.  At  Bowie  we 
saw  some  soldiers  in  camp,  and  late  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  we  crossed  the  boundary  into  New 
Mexico.  Rome  elderly  people  in  the  car,  who 
lived  in  Texas,  hail  been  spending  two  months 
with  a  son  living  near  Bowie,  ou  a  rancho,  aud 
the  mother  gave  me  some  details  of  her  visit. 
She  said  that  she  had  heard  so  much  about  it 
being  a  great  stock  country,  but  she  hud  never 
been  iu  any  place  where  she  saw  so  little  milk 
and  butter  used.  Nothing  could  bo  raised 
without  irrigation,  and  women  wore  often  wet 
to  their  waists  in  the  irrigating  ditches.  The 
houses  were  adobe  without  other  floors  than 
the  ground — to  her  mind  she  didn’t  see  why 
people  should  live  in  a  desert,  a  Clod-forsaken 
land. 

We  reached  Deuulng  that  evening  after 
dark,  and  there  the  train  took  on  fresh  cars 
and  we  wont  on  to  El  Paso,  reaching  that 
place  about  two  in  the  morning,  Auaxiinan- 
der’s  persuasions  triumphed  over  my  fatigue 
and  we  alighted  at  this  noted  Texan  town, 
went  to  lied  in  a  clean  aud  very  well  kept  ho¬ 
tel,  so  far  as  housekeeping  went,  and  slept 
until  nine  the  next  morning  when  wo  sallied 
forth  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  days  of 
sight-seeing  that  we  hail  so  far  enjoyed. 

Now  I  might  as  well  say  it  here  as  later  on, 
that  Western  Texas,  as  we  saw  it  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles,  was  the  moss  wearisome,  bar¬ 
ren,  heart-breaking  country  I  ever  saw,  and 
El  Paso  is  situated  in  this  terrible  region,  and 
still  it  is  a  busy,  thriving,  wealthy  city,  with 
a  new  court-house  that  cost  §llK),(KH),  five 
brick  buildings  and  many  uow  brick  dwelling 
houses  iu  progress  of  erection.  Although  I 
wouldu't  live  iu  El  Paso  for  a  million  of  dol¬ 
lars  yearly,  yet  the  place  was  very  interesting 
orm  tho  fact  that  it  is  such  a  marvelous  illus¬ 


tration  of  American  energy  and  enterprise. 
The  men  who  live  there  say  they  like  it — the 
women  say  that  for  the  first  year  they  nearly 
cried  their  eyes  out,  and  can  never  like  it!  As 
in  Arizona  and  all  those  adjacent  regions,  in¬ 
cluding  Northern  Mexico,  the  air  is  dry  and 
delicious  to  breath,  aud  while  the  sun  is  in¬ 
tensely  hot,  the  nights  are  cool,  and  one  goes 
under  a  blanket  to  sleep  iu  midsummer.  In 
winter  the  mercury  falls  sometimes  as  low  as 
10  degrees  above  zero.  No  rain  has  fallen  in 
Western  Texas  for  seven  or  eight  months,  and 
sometimes  iu  El  Paso  no  raiu  to  speak  of  falls 
for  a  year  at  a  stretch.  The  Rio  Grande 
River,  which  here  divides  Texas  from  Mexico, 
is  a  shallow,  yellow,  insignificant  stream,  but 
the  natives  say  that  it  never  quite  dries  up! 
and  from  it  water  is  obtained  for  irrigating 
some  gardens.  A  prospective  irrigating  canal 
in  Arizona  is  to  be  85  miles  long,  and  is  to 
water  200,000  acres.  The  town  is  flanked  with 
arid  hills,  tho  dust  and  sand  were  a  foot  deep, 
the  wind  always  blows;  the  heavens  are  piti¬ 
less  in  their  dearth  of  clouds.  We  walked  out 
of  the  town  upon  a  barren  hill  where  a  reser¬ 
voir  was  nearly  completed — to  lie  fed  from  an 
artesian  well — to  supiply  the  city  with  water. 
We  saw  people  usiug  the  hose,  trying  to  keep 
Bermuda  Grass  green  in  the  front  yard.  A 
German  who  had  paid  a  water  tax  of  §17  a 
month  for  his  vegetable  gardeo,  exclaimed 
angrily:  “Jesus!  the  vegetables  may  go!” 
Jesus  is  a  common  name  hero  among  the  Mex¬ 
icans,  as  it  is  in  Spain — still  it  looks  rather  odd 
to  see  it  used  on  signs  the  same  as  are  John 
and  Peter  elsewhere.  Bat  people  in  Ran  Fran¬ 
cisco  sometimes  pay  as  high  as  §17 
a  month  water  tax  for  irrigating 
their  grounds  iu  the  dry  season.  As 
we  returned  from  our  rural  tramp,  we 
passed  a  German  beer  garden  upon  an  eleva¬ 
tion — the  terminus  of  a  drive,  aud  command¬ 
ing  an  extended  view  over  that  arid  eouutry. 
This  guzzling  place  promised  in  time,  by  in¬ 
cessant  watering  and  the  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  to  he  quite  an  attractive  spot.  Fleurs 
de  lis  had  been  planted  and  cottonwood  ami 
Chinese  umbrella  trees  and  even  cacti.  One 
man  nearer  the  town,  who  had  built  a  pretty 
house,  had  imported  the  soil  for  his  lawn. 

El  Paso  is  Spauish  for  Tho  Pass,  and  the 
city  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Mexi¬ 
co,  being  on  the  border,  and  is  a  distributing 
poiut  for  a  large  region.  Across  the  river  at 
Paso  d“l  Norte  (Pass  of  the  North)  is  the  hand¬ 
some  station  house  and  hotel  of  the  Central 
Mexican  Railway,  over  which  one  rides  for 
several  hundreds  of  miles  through  this  terrible 
country  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  probably  the 
most  unique  city  iu  Nort  h  America. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  so  while  iu  El  Paso  in 
a  shop  looking  at  curios  from  Mexico — the 
work  of  Aztec  Indians  and  their  kin.  We 
bought  fieautifully  decorated  porous  pottery 
made  iu  Quadalajara.  in  which  water  cools 
by  evaporation,  and  ns  there  is  no  ice  in  this 
country  it  is  not  strange  that  some  means 
should  have  been  discovered  for  keeping  things 
cool.  In  the  court  of  the  hotels  iu  Los  An¬ 
geles  I  noticed  the  jars  of  drinking  water,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  of  ordinary  uuglazed  pot¬ 
tery.  Undoubtedly  the  cooling  property  of 
porous  pottery  is  very  insufficiently  utilized, 
and  will  be  so  long  as  people  continue  to  use 
ioe — a  great  expense— aud  wheudrauk  in  water 
speeding! y  injurious  ns  a  rule.  An  ordinary 
flower  pot  placed  over  butter, aud  covered  with 
a  wet  cloth  (the  pot)  will  harden  the  butter 
surprisingly.  But  such  an  arrangement  is 
apt  to  attract  the  centipede  which  has  a  wou- 
drous  liking  for  just  such  cool  aud  cosy  re¬ 
treats.  But  the  most  interesting  portiou  of 
Our  day  in  this  region  was  passed  iu  Paso  del 
Norte.  The  population  of  El  Paso  is  placed  at 
from  five  to  seven  thousand,  and  it  has  five 
hotels. 


XVfunflfi  S  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

A  very  useful  gift  for  a  housekeeper  is  a 
bath  rug  to  put  under  a  bath  tub  when  in  use. 
“Home  Decoration”  suggests  for  this  use  a 
large  red  army  blanket.  Bind  tho  edges  all 
round  with  heavy  braid,  then  work  across 
two  ends  in  heavy  worsted  a  large  bunch  of 
flowers.  If  preferred  a  large  monogram  may 
be  worked  in  one  corner.  Another  good  ma¬ 
terial  fora  bath  rug  is  burlap;  this  should  be 
lined  with  carpeting  to  prevent  it  from  wear¬ 
ing. 

Plain  Holland  window  shades  are  made  very 
ornamental  by  working  an  outline  design 
across  the  bottom.  On  an  ecru  shade  the  de¬ 
sign  should  lie  dark  brown  washing  silk  iu 
some  conventional  pattern. 

The  Decorative  Art  -Society  recently'  dis¬ 
played  a  pair  of  portiere  curtains  of  brown 
denim.  The  wrong  side  is  turned  outward, 
and  has  a  dado  of  rich  brown  plush  with  gold 
embroidery.  Flowers  in  plushiaro  appliqued 


on  the  body  of  the  curtain  with  gold  thread 
and  the  entire  portiere  is  lined  with  cream 
canton  flannel. 

The  shop  windows  now  display  new  spring 
styles  iu  dress  fabrics.  The  Scotch  ginghams 
are  especially  pretty  in  broken  plaids  of  sub¬ 
dued  colors.  Ratines  seem  likely  to  be  as  pop¬ 
ular  as  ever;  some  of  the  floral  designs  are 
very  graceful.  The  batistes,  which  were 
so  much  worn  last  summer,  are  to  be  had  in 
plain  aud  figured  styles,  for  combination  cos¬ 
tumes. 

One  of  the  newspapers  tells  a  rather  apoc¬ 
ryphal  story  of  a  bright  girl’s  original  theatre 
bonnet.  She  came  to  her  seat  with  a  lovely 
creation  of  flowers  aud  ribbons  above  her 
smiling  face.  With  one  dexterous  movement 
she  removed  her  bonnet,  and  presto!  it  was 
transformed  iuto  a  corsage  bouquet,  without 
the  slightest  suggestions  of  headgear  about  it. 
This  sounds  charming,  but  we  fear  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “fish  story,”  designed  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  existing  theatre  headgear. 

If  ridicule  and  censure  were  of  any  effect 
the  silly  Chicago  girl  who  wants  to  marry 
Anarchist  Spies  would  sink  out  of  sight.  But 
she  seems  to  rather  enjoy  her  dubious  notor¬ 
iety,  and  is  to  publish  (at  her  own  expense)  a 
book  containing  her  correspondence  with 
Hpies.  A  thorough  “spanking,”  repeated  at 
regular  intervals  by  her  natural  guardians, 
seems  the  only  prescription  for  her  case,  as 
she  evidently  cannot  understand  other  argu¬ 
ments,  unless  we  charitably  conclude  that  she 
is  imbecile,  and  mentally  irresponsible. 


GOSSIP  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  Zurich 
University  are  women.  Year  by  year  the 
professions,  as  well  as  the  various  avenues  of 
employment,  are  being  opened  to  the  softer 
sex.  One  can  scarcely  read  without  tears  of 
pity  the  struggles  and  trials  of  Rhoda  Gale 
in  Charles  Reade’s  “Woman  Hater,”  in  her 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  medicine.  En  these 
later  years  nous  aeons  change  tout  cela. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  above  lady  students  are 
studying  medicine,  14  philosophy  and  two 
political  economy.  Within  the  last  seven 
years  18  women  have  taken  the  medical  de¬ 
gree  in  Paris,  aud  there  are  now  103  female 
students  of  medicine  in  that  city  and  48  in 
London.  _ 

The  palmistry  craze  is  doing  mischief 
among  weak-minded  girls.  At  a  recent  seance 
a  young  lady  was  told  that  her  life  line  was 
broken  at  a  very  critical  place,  and  that  she 
would  not  live  three  months.  The  prediction 
seems  to  be  in  fair  wav  of  being  realized,  as 
she  has  become  ill  from  worrying  about  it. 

Female  “drummers”  are  meeting  with 
great  success,  a  fact  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon 
without  a  shudder.  There  are  some  occupa¬ 
tions  that,  if  engaged  iu,  to  my  mind,  take  the 
bloom  off  of  womanhood,  aud  this  is  one  of 
them.  Very  few  women  can  pursue  such  a 
calling  without  becoming  masculine,  if  not 
somewhat  bold — its'  very  nature  demanding 
(for  success)  an  amount  of  “cheek”  that  no 
delicate-minded  woman  possesses.  Still,  two 
of  the  leading  wholesale  houses  iu  Chicago 
have  for  two  years  employed  each  a  lady  to 
sell  respectively  borax  and  gloves,  aud  their 
sales  exceed  those  of  the  men  whose  duties  are 
the  same.  G.  G. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

♦  - 

MY  MISTAKE. 

I’HILEMY  STEBBINS. 

Jeremier  sez  it  was  jest  like  me.  He  sez  I 
allers  jump  at  conclusions  and  never  stop  to 
see  whether  I’m  right  or  not  but  jest  blunder 
along  like  a  sheep.  That  he  hopes  the  lesson 
will  teach  me  to  be  more  careful  in  the  futur, 
and  so  4  th. 

Sech  remarks  as  the  foregoin’  from  one  so 
eonstitootionally  awkerd  as  Jeremier  himself, 
are  not  partickerly  soothin’  to  one  whose  con¬ 
science  tells  ’em  they  are  deserved.  However 
I  endeavor  to  bear  ’em  iu  a  proper  aud  becorn- 
in’  sporrit,  rememberin'  that  Solomon  advises 
us  not  to  arger  with  sech  as  him.  Whether 
I  am  like  a  sheep  or  not,  1  am  sure  I  felt  sheep¬ 
ish  enuff  as  you  can  imagine  when  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  tho  perdiekameut  to  you. 

Yon  see  I’m  a-makiu’  a  rag  carpet.  I've 
ben  a-euttin’  and  sewin’  rags  all  Summer.  I 
reckoned  I  was  a-goiu’  to  be  kinder  short  and 
so  I’ve  cut  up  everything  I  could  spare  aud 
some  things  as  I  shouldn’t.  I  don’t  know 
what  Jeremier  will  say  when  he  finds  his  Ken¬ 
tucky  Jane  pants  and  alpacky  coat  are  no 
more,  but  t  felt  that  the  cause  demanded  the 
saerlfls  and  so  offered  ’em  up. 

I’d  ben  a  waitin’  for  pleasant  weather  to  do 
my  colorin’,  aud  so  one  moruiiv  last  week 
everything  bein’  favorable,  I  hung  mv  kittles 
ou  a  pole,  laid  on  some  crotehod  sticks  in  the 
back  yard,  built  a  tire  uudor  ’em  and  went  to 
work. 

I’m  jest  in  my  aliment  when  I  git  to  colorin.’ 


To  my  mind  there’s  no  prettier  sight  in  the 
world  than  a  long  line  full  of  carpet  rags,  red, 
blew,  green  and  yeller,  all  a  floatin’  in  the 
breeze.  And  its  sech  elevatin’.  Inspirin’  work, 
while  I'm  engaged  in  it  I  don’t  want  my  mind 
disturbed  by  no  earthly  thing.  And  so  when 
Jeremier  passed  along  by  the  wood  pile  and 
said  he  see  Cousiu  Em.  and  her  husband  and 
two  children  go  by,  I  said  I  was  thankful  they 
didn’t  feel  called  to  stop. 

Well,  I  had  furst  rate  good  luck  with  the 
brown  and  tho  red,  likewise  with  the  yellow, 
but  when  I  come  to  the  blew  I  found  I’d  lost 
the  reseat.  I  couldn’t  jest  remember  the  por- 
portiousand  didn’t  dare  to  guess  at  it  for  fear 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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WHY  SE  SATISFIED 


Half  of  what  your  farm  can  produce. 
WHEN.  BY  USING 

II.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO. 

Complete  Manures 

AND 

SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

You  can  double  your  crop  at  very  little  additional 
expeuse.  The  Manures  contain  just  the  plant  food  the 
various  crops  require-  One  trial  will  convince. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

II.  J.  RAKER  <fc  BRO,, 

315  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1850. 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH.  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A  SPIN  WALL  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


t«»  farmers  and  gardeners. 

DRIED  |  DAIinDCTTC  '  NIGHT 
GROUND  i  I  UU  UK  C  I  |  E  i  SOIL 

The  cheapest  and  best  fertlllxer  made.  Can  be  used 
without  offence  in  all  drllK  The  article  Is  first  dried, 
then  erouud.  No  dirt  is  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  Is 
mire  night  soli  only.  Can  be  mixed  with  cither  tngre- 
dlents  to  excellent  advantage.  Price  per  ton,  gat).  In 
barrels,  f. o.  b.  GEO.  8.  PICKERING, 

135  Fifth  Street,  N.  Y. 


fl.MALL  STEAM  YACHTS  AND  STEAM 

O  LiIUNC  KES.— Our  boats  arc  not  experimental, 
but  are  powerful,  fast  and  economical  of  fuel.  Bum 
either  coal  or  wool.  DiAnot.  require  experienced  engi¬ 
neer.  No  complete  boats  under  *500.00  in  price. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  including  engines,  boilers,  pro¬ 
peller  wheel*,  also  six  photographs  of  completed 
lannoheH,  sent  on  receipt  of  six  two  cent  stamps.  CHAS. 
P.  WILLARD  St  CO.,  3S2  Michigan  St..  Chicago. 


WIDE-CUT 

Centre -Draft 

SAVES 


Time  and  Money 


EUREKA 


The  Most  Economical  Mower  in  the  Wortd"N« 
i The  EVREK  l  will  accomplish  50  ,  more  work 
with  the  same  power  and  produce  abet  tor  quality 
Of  Hay.  Used  mul  endorsed  hv  the  must  promi¬ 
nent  agriculturalists  in  the  land.  See  it  work  ami 
be  convinced.  Write  for  new  1887  Catalogue. 
Mention  this  paper, 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE, 


Ss:'£c- 


The  bast  Kami,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  ami  Cemtte  Fences  aud  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gate-  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iren  Fob ccs.  iron  and  wire  Summer  Rouses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work  Best  wire  Stretcher 
and  filer.  A- k  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  Ageut, 

SIX)  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FEB  I® 


I2S 


THE  BUBAL  fSEW-YOBKER. 


of  spilein’  the  color.  Ho  I  thought  I’d  jest  run 
over  to  Miss  Brown’s  and  borry  her  reseat. 

Widder  Brown’s  farm  jines  ours  on  the 
south  and  it  aiut  but  a  little  ways  so  I  didn’t 
stop  to  change  my  dress. 

The  house  was  all  shut,  up  and  I  remember 
hearin’  the  old  lady  out  a-callin’  her  geese  in 
the  mornin’  and  thought  likely  she  was  out  to 
the  barn  pickin’  on  ’em,  so  1  went  along  out 
and  opened  the  door  softly,  Sure  enuff  there 
sot  the  old  lady  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  she  had  a  big  gander  lyin'  on  his 
back  m  her  lap  and  she  was  holdiu’  him  by 
the  neck  with  one  bawl  and  tearin’  the  feath¬ 
ers  oft’  his  breast  with  the  other. 

She  looked  up  sudden  and  see  me  and  then 
she  screamed  and  jumped  up,  dropping  the 
gauder,  and  made  a  spring  landing  m  the  cow 
manger  whore  she  lay  all  in  a  heap. 

I  couldn’t  think  what  ailed  her  and  called 
out. 

“Miss  Brown,  Miss  Brown,  what's  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ” 

The  old  lady  raised  her  head  and  peeked 
over  the  manger. 

“Why,  land  sakes!  Miss  Stebbins,”  ses  she, 
“is  that  you'  I  thought  ’twas  a  painted 
iujun.” 

And  she  crawled  back  over  the  manger  and 
made  a  dive  at  the  gander  which  was  flound¬ 
ering  about  the  floor,  floppin’  his  wings  and 
rankin’  the  feathers  fly  like  a  snow  storm. 
“What  in  the  world  have  you  ben  a-doin’  Miss 
Stebbins?”  ses  she,  a  snatehin’  away  at  the 
gauder  as  if  ho  had  no  more  feelin’s  than  a 
bundle  of  flax. 

“I’m  a  colorin’  my  carpet-rags,”  ses  I,  “and 
I’ve  lost  the  reseat  for  the  blew  so  I  come 
over  to  get  yours.” 

“Oh  laws!”  sez  she,  “I  don’t  never  have  no 
reseat.  1  jest  put  my  gregeneea  in  the  swill 
pail;  1cm me  see,  it’s  so  much  coekalic  acid 
and  so  much  wliat-you-cull-it  of  potash,  I 
don’t  jest  remember  the  exact  amount  of 
each,  but  you  can  guess  ut  it.  Thou  you  pour 
on  as  uracil  bilm’  water  as  you  think  you  will 
need  and  put  in  your  rags  and  stir  ’em  ’round 
with  a  stick  as  long  as  you  think  they  want, 
ami  then  take  ’em  out.  That’s  all  there  is 
of  it.” 

And  then  the  old  lady  begun  one  of  her 
long  stories  about  what  a  time  she  had  once 
pickin’  geese  afore  she  was  married,  but  I 
was  in  such  a  hurry  I  didn’t  stop  to  hear  how 
it  came  out,  but  started  home  as  fast  as  I 
could  go. 

Just  as  I  was  a-goiu’  over  the  bridge  I 
heerd  a  buggy  a-comiu’,  and  lookin’  around  1 
made  sure  it  was  Em  and  her  bus  baud,  par- 
tieklerly  as  Jeremier  had  said  he  see  em  go 
past.  So  I  walked  along  with  my  big  sun 
bonnet  pulled  down  over  my  face  and  jest  as 
they  got  alongside  of  mo  I  sez, 

“Ain’t  you  goiu’  to  speak  to  a  body  ?” 

And  the  woman  in  the  buggy  sez,  sez  she, 

“Why  yes,  of  course  I  be,”  and  she  reached 
out  her  hand  and  grabbed  initio;  as  the  mau 
stopped  the  horse  she  poked  her  head  under 
my  bouuet  and  kissed  me  on  the  cheek. 

Wonderin'  what  made  Em  so  uueomtnoo  af¬ 
fectionate,  I  looked  up  on’,  mira  bile  dick- 
loo.  as  the  papers  say,  I'd  never  seen  one  of 
the  Ockipants  of  that,  butjyy  before!  Where¬ 
as  Em  is  slim  and  her  husband  fat,  and  their 
ehildrou  both  girls  and  white  as  lambs,  this 
woman  was  shaped  like  a  whale  and  her  man 
like  a  liberty  pole,  and  the  children  were  both 
boys  and  black  as  monkeys. 

“Why,  why,”  sas  1,  confused  as  a  lien  on 
the  wrong  nest,  “I  thought  you  was  my  cous¬ 
in  and  her  husband,  yon  must  excuse  me, 
but — ” 

“I  visited  around  here  once,”  said  the  wo¬ 
man,  “and  when  you  spoke  1  sposed  you  was 
somebody  I  knowed.” 

And  then  we  both  explained  who  we  was, 
and  we  found  out  she  was  introduced  to  my 
sister  ut  meeting  once  aud  that  made  us  feel 
a  little  acquainted,  and  we  fixed  it  up  as  well 
as  we  could  and  they  drove  on.  And  though 
the  man  was  glum  as  an  owl  all  tho  while  we 
was  a  talkin’  and  never  said  a  word,  I  heerd 
hnu  snicker  aud  say. 

“What,  a  blamed  old  dunce.” 

And  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  our  straw  berry -bed  I  heerd  an¬ 
other  noise,  something  bet  ween  a  choke  and  a 
snort,  and  I  knew  Jeremier  had  seen  and 
heerd  all.  And  almost  burstiu’  with  shagrin 
I  hurried  home. 

The  first  thing  was  to  march  straight  to  the 
big  looking-glass  in  the  parlor, and  seel)  a  pic- 
ter  as  met  my  eyes!  1  hud  on  an  old  gray  felt 
skirt  and  black  waist  and  both  were  patched 
aud  streaked  with  all  kinds  of  dye  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  little  bits  of  down  from  tho  old 
lady’s  geese.  There  was  a  red  stripe  down 
my  nose,  a  yellow  one  crosswise  of  one  cheek, 
aud  a  brown  smutch  on  tho  other,  aud  the 
print  of  my  band  in  bright  green  on  my  fore¬ 
head.  My  hands  showed  all  the  colors  mixed 
together  and  no  wonder  Miss  Brown  took  me 
for  an  iujun. 

J’retty  soon,  in  cuiuo  Jeremier,  boldin’  his 


sides  aud  lafflu’  like  to  split.  He  lay  down  on 
the  floor  and  rolled,  and  kicked,  and  yelled. 

“Oh,  somebody  hoop  me,  for  pity’s  sake,” 
sez  be,  “I  shall  bust,  I  know  I  shall!  Oh  mur¬ 
der!  Oh,  won’t  this  be  a  rich  thing  for  Polly 
Jones  to  get  hold  of?  Oh,  cracky !” 

And  I  knowin’  that  something  would  have 
to  be  saekrifised  aud  knowin’  too  that  Jere- 
mier’s  better  fcelin’s  could  best  be  stirred  by 
appealin'  to  his  stummick,  said  solemnly: 

“Jeremier  Stebbins,  if  you’ll  quit  makm’  an 
idiot  of  yourself  I’ll  lull  one  of  ray  best  Brainy 
pullets  and  make  a  pot-pie  for  supper.  And 
I’ll  serve  it  up  in  reg’lar  sewin’  society  style, 
too.  But  you  must  proiuis  never  to  breathe  a 
word  of  this  to  anybody.” 

“Well,”  ses  Jeremier,  giv in’  a  final  whoop, 
“I’ll  agree  to  that  as  I’m  pretty  near  busted 
and  will  have  to  stop  anyhow.  But  mind  you, 
there’s  to  be  uo  scrimpin’.” 


HOME  WAYB  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

Mr.  Carman  asked  one  evening,  as  lie  sat 
in  the  cretonue-covered  rocking-chair  iu  his 
ottice:  “Is  there  a  basis  for  politeness  found¬ 
ed  on  common  sense  aud  suited  to  every  class 
of  society?”  After  a  moment’s  thought  Mrs. 
Carman  said:  “The  same  rules  cannot  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  classes.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  a  hard-working  man  to  follow  the  laws  of 
society  that  a  wealthy  mau  in  a  city  feels 
bound  to  observe.  Aud  a  workingman’s  wife 
cannot  for  example  set  her  table  with  the 
spotless  linen  aud  fine  dishes  that  a  wealthy 
woman  thinks  absolutely  necessary.  She  may 
want  to  do  it,  but  she  cannot  always  have 
even  a  spotlessly  clean  tablecloth  and  fresh 
napkins,  for  that  would  require  large  numbers 
of  both,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  that 
she  would  have  to  do  herself.  She  may  even 
find  it  necessary  to  do  without  napkins  and 
use  an  oilcloth  instead  of  a  linen  tablecloth, 
and  the  laws  of  polite  usage  for  her  canuot  be 
the  same  as  those  for  her  wealthy  neighbor. 
Some  men  always  put  on  a  dress  coat,  and  go 
to  their  own  table  just  us  they  would  to  a  cer¬ 
emonious  dinner  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
while  farmers  come  m  from  the  hot  sun  iu 
summer  aud  eat  their  meals  iu  their  shirt 
sleeves.  Now,  the  same  rules  cannot  apply  to 
those  two  classes  of  men.” 

“Yes,  but  there  must  be  a  law  underlying 
politeness,”  Mr.  Carman  rejoined,  “that  will 
apply  equally  to  both,  or  else  what  is  polite¬ 
ness  worth?  Now  supposing  the  working¬ 
man  comes  to  his  table  with  his  hands  aud 
lace  cleau.  He  can  always  do  that,  cau’t  he? 
Suppose  we  grant  that  for  comfort  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  necessary  that  he  should  come  to  the 
table  in  his  shirt,  sleeves.  Is  there  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  putting  ou  a  light  coat  kept  handy  for 
the  purpose?  Then  the  table  that  he  comes  to 
must  have  clean  dishes  on  it  and  as  neat  a 
cloth  as  his  wife  eau  afford.  Now  if  these  peo¬ 
ple  do  the  very  best  they  eau,  will  they  not 
be  just  as  truly  polite  as  the  man  who  puts  on 
a  dress  coat  and  goes  to  a  table  covered  with 
spotless  lineu  and  glittering  silver?” 

“True  politeness  will  lead  everyone  to  be 
just  as  courteous,  and  to  have  things  just  as 
nice,  when  no  strangers  are  iu  the  house  as 
when  it  is  full  of  guests.” 

“That  is  true  iu  some  things,”  Mrs.  Carman 
answered  with  spirit,  “hut  you  cannot,  carry 
that  out  in  everything,  for  it  would  follow 
that  ail  of  our  liest  things  must  be  used  every¬ 
day  or  else  not  used  when  guests  came  because 
that  would  be  giving  them  something  better 
than  we  have  ourselves  every  day.” 

“No,  now  you  misunderstand  me,”  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  answered.  “If  we  have  a  basket  of  rare 
grapes,  and  expect  guests  to  supper,  it  would 
be  real  kindness  and  politeness  to  save  the 
grapes  until  that  meal,  instead  of  eating  them 
up  for  dinner.  To  save  any  pleasure  to  share 
with  friends  is  right,  if  by  enjoying  it  alone 
you  make  it  impossible  to  share  it  with  them 
too.  If  a  clean  table  cloth  is  to  be  put  on  at 
some  meal  of  the  day,  deference  to  your  fam¬ 
ily  does  not  require  that  you  should  put  it  ou 
at  breakfast  time,  if  friends  ure  expected  to 
dinner.” 

Almost  everybody  [quarrels  with  some  of 
the  forms  of  politeness,  but  a  family  where 
real  courtesy  is  shown  by  all  of  its  members 
to  each  other,  is  a  little  paradise  where  child¬ 
ren  grow  symetrically  in  a  loving  atmosphere, 
and  the  parents  are  not  harassed  by  strife  and 
bitter  words  Htuong  the  children. 

Courtesy  is  made  up  of  little  things,  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
unmunly  or  to  show  a  lack  of  spirit,  aud  to 
give  no  chance  to  assert  the  “rights”  they  hold 
so  deal’. 

The  boy,  uo  doubt,  is  sincere  enough  in  his 
belief  that  he  is  very  manly  when  ho  announc¬ 
es  t.lmt  “lie  will  not.  take  off  his  hat  to  any¬ 
body,”  aud  his  sister  probably  feels  that  she 
shows  a  praiseworthy  independence  when  she 
declares  that  “she  will  not  wuste  her  time  iu 
dressing  up  when  nobody  is  coming.” 


But  there  are  more  people,  probably,  who 
are  only  careless,  and  not  witfully  and  purpose¬ 
ly  rude  and  illinannered  in  their  own  homes. 

True  love,  nodoubt,  exists  in  many  families 
where  little  courtesies  are  never  exchanged, 
but  love,  like  wheat,  needs  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  food;  the  wheat  i.iust  beeome  flour 
before  it  can  be  bread,  and  the  home  love 
must  lieeome  pleasant  smiles,  habitual  greet¬ 
ings  and  many  little  tokens  of  respect  before 
it  can  be  food  for  liuugry  hearts. 

Little  formalities  serve  as  reminders  that, 
kindness  needs  expression.  The  carelessness 
of  human  nature  must,  account  in  part  for  tho 
need  of  forms,  sometimes  meaningless  in  them¬ 
selves,  to  express  the  kinder  side  of  that  nature. 

Forms  should  uever  become  masters  to 
tyrannize  over  a  household,  but  skillful, 
friendly  assistants,  to  care  for  and  keep  fresh 
all  that  is  brightest  and  truest  in  life.  Every 
family  has  an  ideal  life  that  it  tries,  at  least 
at  times,  to  reach.  Some  families  thiuk  it 
good  only  for  festive  occasions  and  when  away 
from  the  home,  and  they  put  On  all  of  good 
manners,  gracious  ways  and  ueat,  becoming 
dress  that  is  possible  for  such  times  aud  lay 
them  aside  at  all  other  times;  but  the  ideal 
life  that  is  lived  only  on  such  occasions  is  apt. 
to  fit  awkwardly  aud  show  its  seamy  side  at 
unexpected  and  embarrasing  times. 

In  endeavoriug  t.o  bring  good  maimers  into 
the  everyday  life  wo  lead  here,  numberless 
little  things  are  aids.  Pleasant  good-morn¬ 
ings  are  exchanged  when  theday  is  beginning. 
“Excuse  me”  prefaces  the  act  of  leaving  the 
table  at  meal  time,  whether  Mr.  Carman  gets 
up  to  give  the  canary  a  choice  bit  of  celery,  or 
Cerise  rises  to  get  her  Papa  the  scrap  of 
labeled  paper  on  which  ho  makes  i Kites  of  the 
quality  of  the  new  potatoes  cooked  for  the 
first  time,  or  Travers  finishes  his  meal  and 
wants  to  return  to  his  play.  A  cheerful  good¬ 
night  ends  each  day,  and  though  only  a  form 
in  itself,  expresses  the  wish  the  words  imply. 

When  Cerise  was  a  wee  fair-haired  child, 
her  papa  taught  her  to  say  at  bedtime  “Good¬ 
night.  pleasant  dreams,  av  reeoir,  day-day, 
adieu,  good  night;  and  when  Travie  became 
old  enough,  he,  too,  learned  it,  and  after  he 
has  said  merely  good-night  to  every  other 
member  of  the  family,  he.  expects  a  corres 
ponding  response  to  each  part  of  this  good¬ 
night  list  from  his  Papa,  and  only  then  is  he 
content  to  fall  asleep. 

He  tries  very  hard  to  lie  polite,  aud  has 
some  little  formalities  all  his  own.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  wit  h  his  mamma  when  school  time 
comes,  uud  he  then  says  goodby  before  going 
to  the  next  room  to  school.  If  she  gets  him 
ready  to  go  outdoors  to  play,  bo  sometimes 
adds  a  kiss  to  his  goodby.  If  he  accidentally 
stumbles  over  one  of  the  cats  be  sometimes 
says  “Excuse  mo”  in  all  seriousness,  for  he 
bolds  these  furry  pets  in  very  great  esteem. 

Surely  there  is  a  basis  for  true  politeness 
that  will  apply  to  every  class  but  it  takes  con 
staut.  and  patient,  practice  to  acquire  charm¬ 
ing  home  manners,  and  polite  expressions  of 
genuine  good-heartedness,  But  why  any  fam¬ 
ily  is  content  to  put  on  its  best  behavior  only 
for  those  outside  its  home  is  a  question  worth 
considering. 

That  any  one  would  choose  to  do  any¬ 
thing  tho  worst  way  possible  instead  of  the 
best,  scorns  incredible  and  probably  there 
are  few  who  deliberately  choose  to  be  habit¬ 
ually  impolite  but  failing  to  choose  to  be  as 
courteous  as  circumstances  will  allow,  they 
often  unconsciously  fall  into  careless,  rough 
ways. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


To  live  long  it  is  necessary  to  live  slowly. . . 
A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance  . 

Activity  may  lead  to  evil;  but  inactivity 

canuot  be  led  to  good  . . . 

He  that  brings  most  of  use  into  his  life 

lives  the  longest . 

A  recent  commencement  orator  gave  to 
the  graduates  three  strands  to  weave  into  the 
rope  of  prosperity.  Mastery  of  their  art,  the 
character  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and 
common  sense . 

The  Impressions  we  receive  depend,  not  on 
our  actual  situation,  but  on  tho  mood  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  at  the  time . 

1  was  tempted  to  cheat  my  neighbor.  1 
thought  to  gain  a  dollar  by  hiding  a  little  of 
the  truth ;  by  giving  bad  measure  or  poor  qua¬ 
lity.  What  1  really  meant  was  to  aim  a 
deadly  blow  at,  the  security  aud  order  of  the 
universe . 

Time,  the  great,  destroyer  of  other  mens’ 
happiness,  only  enlarges  tho  patrimony  of 

literature  to  its  possessor . 

How  wearisome  the  grammarian,  tho  phre¬ 
nologist,  tho  political  or  religious  fanatic,  or 
indeed  any  possessed  mortal  whoso  balance  is 
lost  by  the  exaggeration  of  a  single  topic.  It 
is  incipient  insanity. 


Domestic  Ccoitoimj 

CONDUCTED  HY  MRS.  MINER  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


One  way  to  lessen  the  cares  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house  is  for  her  to  make  the  members 
of  her  family  responsible  for  certain  portions 
of  the  daily  work.  See  that  each  person 
understands  what  he  or  she  is  to  do,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  done,  and  then  firmly  enforce  its 
performance  by  the  proper  person  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  time. 

Parents  are  surely  ueglectiug  a  sacred 
duty  when  they  know  nothing  of  the  habits 
and  morals  of  the  companions  of  their  child¬ 
ren.  The  responsibility  of  parentage  is  great¬ 
er  aud  involves  more  earo  aud  self-sacrifice 
than  most  people  are  pleased  to  recognize.  It 
is  our  belief  that  if  a  child  go  astray,  it  is, 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  huudred,his  parents’ 
fault.  We  know  that  this  radical  belief  is  not 
universally  accepted,  because  it  is  not  com¬ 
fortable  ;  nevertheless  it  will  bear  thinking  over. 

THE  AMATEUR  COOKING  CLUB 
BrtEAKFAST. 


I  had  been  away  from  my  native  town  for 
many  months,  and  as  I  had  heard  no  more  of 
the  “Amateur  Cooking  Club”  or  “Amiable 
Cheshire  Cats,”  as  they  sometimes  styled 
themselves  to  the  mystification  of  strangers,  I 
rashly  concluded  that  with  the  fickleness  that 
young  people  sometimes  display,  they  had 
given  up  their  praiseworthy  pursuit  of  tho 
homely  knowledge.  A  pretty  card  inviting 
me  to  a  breakfast  the  other  day  convinced  me 
that  I  had  formed  my  conclusions  too  hastily. 
The  breakfast  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and 
the  menu  as  follows: 

The  fruit  which  was  served  first  consisted  of 
sliced  banauas  and  oranges.  The  latter  had 
been  pared,  every  particle  of  the  bitter  white 
skin  removed,  and  then  sliced  with  the  sharp¬ 
est  of  knives,  and  every  seed  carefully  re¬ 
moved.  One  banana  sliced  very  thinly  is 
sufficient  for  two  orauges  Sift  sugar  over 
each  layer  aud  set  iu  a  very  cold  place  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  serving.  It  may  seem  ab¬ 
surd  to  give  such  minute  directions  for  doing 
so  simple  a  thing  as  preparing  this  dish  of 
fruit,  but  if  you  have  never  eaten  carelessly 
prepared  oranges,  where  the  fruit  was  in 
stringy  chunks,  bitter  from  the  seeds  aud 
white  skin,  you  will  appreciate  the  difference 
lietween  the  two  methods. 

The  wbeuton  grits  were  cooked  to  perfection 
and  eaten  with  real  cream.  The  salmon  on 
toast  was  garnished  with  tiny  fiat  cakes  of  po¬ 
tatoes  fried  a  golden  brown.  Make  a  cupful 
of  drawn  butter  sauce  and  add  to  this  a  large 
cupful  of  cold  salmon  picked  into  Hakes;  lot  it 
get  thoroughly  hot,  when  one  well  beaten  egg 
and  two  tablespooufuls  of  rich  cream  are 
added.  Four  the  smokiug  hot  salmon 
over  neat  squares  of  buttered  toast. 
Drawn  butter  when  properly  made  is 
smooth  aud  velvety,  aud  as  it  is  the  basts  of  a 
good  many  sauces  it  may  be  well  to  tell  just 
how  it  is  made.  Put  two  teuspooufuls  of  flour 
and  a  little  salt  in  a  bowl,  and  add  a  teacupful 
of  hot  water  a  voiy  little  at  a  time,  working 
it  smooth,  put  this  in  a  saucepan  set  in  a  vas¬ 
sal  of  boiling  water  ami  stir  constantly  until  it 
has  boiled  a  minute;  add  one  and  a  half  ounce 
of  butter  cut  into  bits,  and  when  it  has  entire¬ 
ly  melted  aud  mixed  with  the  sauce  it  is  ready 
for  use.  When  this  is  wanted  for  puddings 
use  milk  instead  of  water. 

Croquettes  of  sweetbreads  with  green  peas, 
is  too  expensive  a  dish  for  ordinary  family  use 
unless  in  the  case  of  farmers  who  kill  their 
own  calves  and  retain  such  dainty  bits  as  the 
liver  and  sweetbreads  for  home  consumption. 
In  whatever  mariner  sweetbreads  are  to  be 
cooked,  the  first  stop  is  to  free  them  from 
striugs,  skin  uud  fatty  particles.  ^ Put  them  iu 
cold  water  enough  to  cover  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  vinegar,  seasonings,  a  sprig  of  parsley  and 
a  bit  of  onion.  Lot  them  come  to  a  boil,  slowly 
simmer  for  10  minutes;  drain  and  press  be¬ 
tween  two  plates  until  firm  ami  cold.  For 
croquettes  chop  very  fine,  and  for  four  sweet¬ 
breads  mushed  to  a  paste  with  the  beaten 
yelk  of  one  egg,  add  an  ounce  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  a  gill  of  cream,  and  crumbs  to  make  a 
paste  Stiff  enough  to  mold  into  little  cones. 
Dij*  these  in  beaten  egg;  roll  in  crumbs  aud 
fry  iu  smoking-hot  fat.  Arrange  on  u  hot 
disli  witli  a  circle  of  green  i>oas  around. 

A  boefstouk  us  it  lay  in  its  own  rich  gravy 
proved  upon  tasting  to  bo  something  that  any 
young  lady  might  be  proud  of  having  cooked, 
so  juicy  aud  tempting  it  looked.  Miss  Gladys 
herself,  the  president  of  the  club  excused  her¬ 
self  during  the  preceding  course  to  attend  to 
the  preparation.  Tho  suet  was  trimmed  from 
a  steak  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
wan  then  broiled  uver  a  bed  of  clear  coals, 
using  a  double  broiler  so  that  it  could  lie 
turned  constantly.  Twelve  minutes  is  tufll 


eieut  for  a  steak  of  this  thickness.  It  must 
not  be  prodded  with  knife  or  fork  during  the 
cooking,  which  would  let  out  the  juice.  A 
tablespoon f'ul  of  butter  well  creamed  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  and  one  of 
chopped  parsley,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and 
spread  over  the  steak. 

The  bouquet  ended  with  crumpets,  eaten 
with  delicious  strained  honey.  These  were 
easily  made  and,  withal,  so  economical  that  I 
must  trespass  still  further  on  your  valuable 
space,  dearRrtlAL,  and  give  the  recipe.  Set 
a  sponge  over-night  with  three  cups  of  slight¬ 
ly  warmed  milk,  half  a  cup  of  yeast  and  flour 
to  make  a  good  but  uot  stiff  batter.  Let  this 
stand  in  a  cool  place  until  twenty  minutes 
before  they  are  wanted  for  the  oven ;  then  stir 
in  two  tablespoon  fills  of  melted  butter,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  -all-spoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Beat  well  and  if  the 
batter  is  too  much  thinned  by  this  addition 
add  a  very  little  (lour.  Fill  buttered  gem 
pans,  and  let  them  stand  fifteen  minutes  before 
going  into  the  oveu.  palmetto. 

ALLUSIONS. 

The  directions  for  making  yeast  and  bread 
given  iu  recent  numbers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  omit  one  important  item  I  think — 
/.c, :  drying  the  flour  in  a  wa  rm  oven  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  m  cold  weather  using  it  while  warm. 

Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  is  quite  right  as  to  the 
ugliness  of  the  average  striped  rag- carpet,  but 
in  the  very  original  way  she  advances  for  im¬ 
provement,  she  will  have  stripes — very  decided 
and  unequal  ones,  too — unless  she  sews  her 
rags  iu  “hit-and-miss”  fashion,  as  white  rags, 
for  instance,  if  dipped  hi  red  dye  would  be  a 
nice  rose  color,  while  dark  ones  would  lie  gar¬ 
net  or  maroon,  and  so  on.  With  care  m  sew¬ 
ing.  which  could  be  done  either  before  or  after 
dying,  the  effect  might,  indeed,  he  “joyous.” 

Of  course,  we  know  Alice  Brown's  ideas  as 
to  out-of-door  exercise  for  women  of  all  occu¬ 
pations  to  be  good,  but  iu  my  locality  if  the 
farmers”  wives  and  daughters  went  for  a  daily 
walk,  the  husbands  aud  fathers  would  hold  up 
their  hands  iu  horror,  and  think  they  really 
ought  to  increase  the  size  of  the  dairy  or  hire 
some  more  meu  for  the  “women  folks”  to 
wait  on,  so  they'd  “get  exercise  enough  with¬ 
out  gnddm’  round  the  country.”  I  notice, 
however,  that  most  of  these  men  have  “busi- 
nes-”  to  towu  two  or  three  times  a  week,  that 
seems  to  require  much  time  for  accomplish¬ 
ment,  beside  many  “errauds”  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It’s  the  women,  not  the  men,  who  go 
from  the  farm-houses  to  the  mad  houses  from 
“over- work  aud  lack  of  recreation,  ”  as  the 
statistics  say. 

“Patty  Gartou’s”  fresh,  bright  sayings  re¬ 
mind  one  of  “Mi nt wood’s"  earlier  efforts. 

If  any  cook  among  the  Rural  readers 
knows  how  to  make  corn  bread  that  dyspep¬ 
tics  can  eat,  I  wish  she’d  send  her  recipe  to 
Domestic  Economy  Department. 

I’m  glad  to  see  the  Rural  condemns  the 
Washington  Heed  Humbug.  Weed  seeds  are 
plentiful  enough  without  importations. 

AUNT  BETTY, 

RANDOM  PAGES  FROM  A  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER’S  DIARY. 

PAtiE  I. 

I  defy  nuy  living  mortal  woman  on  the 
fact?  of  this  planet  to  tell  me  how  she  makes 
first-class  bread  so  that  1  can  make  it  too.  It 
must  be  written  in  the  decrees  of  fate  that  1 
never  shall,  and  I’m  very  sorry,  for  if  there  is 
one  department  of  housekeeping  more  than 
another  in  which  I  desire  to  excel,  it  is  broad 
making.  Grace  Greenwood  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  something  sacred  about 
bread-making. 

Sacred!  I  should  think  there  was!  Some¬ 
thing  inviolably,  unattainably  sacred— to  me, 
and  if  I  could  but  propitiate  the  goddess  of 
bread,  there  would  be  at  her  shrine  no  hum¬ 
bler  worshipper  than  I. 

Someone  says,  “There  ire  three  kinds  of 
bread— sour  bread,  bread,  and  good  bread.” 
But  there  is  bread  that  is  sweet,  white,  light 
and  good,  that  is  still  so  far  short  of  my  ideal, 
that  I  think  superlative  bread  should  be  ad¬ 
ded  and  that  is  the  kind  1  aspire  to  make. 
Perhaps  I  shall  never  iittuiu  uuto  it,  but  if 
uot,  then  [  must  die  iu  the  attempt. 

Probably  the  domestic  department  of  every 
paper  iu  the  universe  has  told  times  without 
number  how  bread  should  be  properly  made. 
To  be  sure,  the  numerous  rules  differ  with 
astouishiug  contradictoriness,  and  each  meth- 


PtectUaneouia  gUvfrtisiofl. 


Wheu  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorta 
Wlien  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Casioria, 
Whi'ii  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  lo  t'tistoria, 
When  she  had  children,  »Uo  titvo  them  Cantoris. 


od  is  deemed  by  its  writer  to  be  the  correct 
one.  Very  likely  it  is,  BUT—\t  doesn’t  help 
me  to  make  that  perfect  bread  yet !  Iu  sack¬ 
cloth  and  ashes  1  admit  it,  aud  yet  my  exper¬ 
iments  have  been  many.  I’ve  mixed  bread 
with  water,  with  milk,  with  both  together. 
I’ve  used  the  best  flour,  and  tried  home-made 
yeast,  compressed  yeast  and  yeast,  cakes.  I've 
put  in  sugar  and  shortening  and  left  theny  out. 
I’ve  mixed  thick  and  mixed  thin :  I’ve  kneaded 
much  and  kneaded  little;  I've  beaten,  pound¬ 
ed,  punched  and  cut.  I’ve  had  hot  ovens, 
slow  ovens  and  medium  ovens;  but  my  ideal 
loaf  is  as  elusive  as  ever, 

I’ve  come  to  believe  that  no  special  direc¬ 
tions  for  makiug  bread  will  ever  help  me 
much.  People  either  don’t  tell  everything 
they  do,  or  else  there’s  some  magic  that  they 
cannot  impart.  It,s  principles  I'm  after  now 
— general  principles  that  govern  all  bread- 
making,  and  when  these  are  mastered — all  of 
them — possibly  there  may  be  some  hope  for 
me.  For  instance,  somebody  says  “Flour 
should  aLvays  bo  warmed  before  inixiug, 
even  in  summer;”  another  says,  “Bread  should 
uot  be  permitted  to  rise  so  long  that  it 
will  fall  when  touched.  It  should  rebound 
under  the  hand  when  molded. *'  “Too  many 
risings  destroy  the  sweetness  of  bread.” 
“Bread  should  lie  protected  from  all  draughts 
of  air  until  out  of  the  oveu.”  “Too  slow  an 
oven  causes  a  thick,  hard  crust.  Have  it  so 
hot  that  you  can  bear  to  hold  your  hand  iu  it 
just  long  enough  to  Coant  25  deliberately.” 

These  general  directions  souud  definite  and 
sensible  enough — and  then  T  like  to  know  the 
reasons  for  doing  things  in  certain  ways,  so 
that  if  ri  suits  are  wrong  I  may  know  the  rea¬ 
sons  aud  in  future  avoid  them.  It  is  not  very 
cousoliug  to  find  one’s  bread  ornamented  here 
aud  there  with  large  caverns,  but  it  is  consol¬ 
ing  to  know  that,  too  stiff  dough  and  insuffi¬ 
cient,  kueudiug  caused  the  trouble. 

Bread-making  ought  to  lie  a  science  as  well 
as  an  art,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  some  scientist 
—woman  or  man — doesn’t  give  us  all  the  laws 
and  principles  that  pertain  to  the  making  of 
perfect  broad,  aud  that,  too,  with  such  uc- 
curacy  that  oven  the  newest  novice  in  bread- 
making  might  work  intelligently  and  with 
eertainty  of  result.  rexa  ross. 

POCKET  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

A  neat  contrivance  for  holding  the  news¬ 
papers  that  make  a  room  look  so  untidy  if  left 
lyiug  around  was  shown  in  the  window  of  a 
large  furnishing  store.  The  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  made  of  leopard  skin  ainl  lined  with 
shaggy  plush,  but  it  would  be  just  as  useful, 
and  very  pretty  also,  if  made  of  bright  cre¬ 
tonne.  lined  with  turkey  red  with  a  stiff  inter- 
liuiug.  It  was  made  the  width  of  the  library 
table  to  the  legs  of  which  it  was  tacked,  anil 
was  about  twelve  inches  deep  on  one  end  and 
eighteen  on  the  other.  The  sides  and  lower 
edges  were  sewed  together,  and  the  pocket 
fastened  to  the  end  of  table  so  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  writers  right  hand.  A  full  bow 
of  soft  satin  nbbou  concealed  the  tacking  at 
either  end.  g. 

PAPER  ROSES. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  of  all  accom¬ 
plishments,  aud  useless  faucy  work,  that  of 
makiug  paper  flowers  was  the  most  useless.  I 
have,  however,  seen  such  exquisite  decorations 
made  from  them,  that  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  a  thing  which  makes  home  so  attractive 
can  scarcely  be  called  useless.  The  piuk  roses 
are  the  most  charming  and  natural  possible, 
aud  it  was  not  uutil  1  had  remarked  several 
times  upon  the  quantity  and  beauty  of  roses 
in  tLie  house  of  a  frieuil,  that  she  luughingly 
offered  me  a  bouquet  of  them  to  “take  home,” 
when  1  discovered  for  the  ffrst  time  that  they 
were  paper.  The  cost  of  making  is  only  a  few 
cents  for  a  large  number,  but  of  course  oue 
must  have  instruction.  A  lampshade  with  a 
wired  gauze  foundation  was  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  t  hese  pink  paper  roses  sewed  on,  aud 
wheu  the  lamp  was  lighted  I  thought  it,  the 
most  beautiful  thing  1  had  ever  seen.  Bou¬ 
quets  of  t  hese  placed  on  high  brackets  are  very 
deceptive  and  brighten  a  room  chamiiugly. 

NANNIE. 


iU  i  c.  t  c U  a  uco  u$!  ^  tl  mti.s  i  nil 

NO  GENTLEMAN 

who  has  once  -hived 

WIT.i  GENUINE 
YANKEE  SOAP  will 

ever  lie  wituoutit. 

It  Softens  the 
beard,  soothes  the 
skin.  Its  lather  ia 
h  *avv  and  does  not 
d-.  r  on  the  face.  It 
In -i  no  equal.  Ml 
/>  wj tauttn  k"t>  it. 
A  ,  >hi  Imitations. 
Trial  S<nnule  by 

_ _ Mail,  12  ctti 

f  b.  wniua,  c«., 

^  *-  '  - - ’  -  <»l. intuit tnir.v,  t'unu. 

Formerly  Williams  &  Buos.,  Manchester,  isio. 


f  GENUINE 

YANKEE  SOAP*! I 

A l+*>.r±<tvr,a  at  ^ If 

MANCHLSTER  CONlj, 

wjLLLUfsJimnmTiSi  j 

^  CHtMISTS  AHP  APOTHtfARKS.  l\ 
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That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a  thin  aud 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
npou  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  roac-h  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Va.,  “be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  l  aui 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 


1887— SPRING— 1887  mTVTlTiri 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  I  I  '  If  li  li  ^ 
your  order*  for  new  and  rare  I  lx  ■'.It,  ‘  ■ 
Fruit  anil  OrnmiiMiUil  I  lllilil) 

Trees,  Shrill'-,,  Evergreens.  -Jt  JL.  *  .*■**■*  fv 
Roses,  <lrn( jo  Vines,  etc.  lie- 

sides  many  Desirable  Novelties,  we  niter  the  largest 
ami  most  complete  general  stock  in  the  (J.  s.  Cata¬ 
logue*  sent  til  all  regular  customers  free.  To  others: 
NO,  1,  Fruit*,  1‘h.m  N".  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illus¬ 
trated,  l.,e  ;  No.  d,  Strawberries  ;  No.  1,  Vholesnle;  No. 

5,  Roses,  free.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Oft  ftftft  APPLE  TWEES,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

2  anc|  .j  yPftTg  old,  10, lUX)  of  them  Baldwins: 
slrong,  healthy  stock. 

BitOCKiiANK  <A.  .41,1, KN,  Hudson,  N.  V. 


every  day.  T  intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“  Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  wliieli  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood,  1  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  lml. I.les  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,"  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 


NEW  FIELD  CORN! 

The  Orange  Cot  nty  Field  Co  an  SURPASSES  ALI, 
OTHER  flint  varieties.  Has  yielded  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  to  nn  acre.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalog! m  of  Seeds,  containing  all  the  new  and  stand 
aril  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Farm  aud  Flower  Seed. 
Potatoes,  to. 


Brownell,  4  Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J  C.  Aver &Co.,  Lowell,  Mans. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  ai.v  bottles,  $5. 


W.  H.  CORNISH  &  CO., 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Ulster.  PiVJteepsle.  and  Duchess  DRAPES;  Mlnne  • 
waski  BLACKBERRY:  Lucre!  In  DEWBERRY;  Marl 
boro  RASPBERRY,  and  Comet  PEAK.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A.  J  .  CA  Y  WOOD  ifc  SON  , 

MARLBORO,  >*.  Y. 


We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
bcit  results  from  eight  weeks'  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Slakg  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
post-office  for  particulars.  1  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 
tl  Custom  Hoi~.sk  Stiikkt.  Boston,  Mass 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  la  Tone,  Style,  Finlt:  end  general 
tanka  ap  of  «ny  «'<*!,  m»de.  Guaranteed  tor  6  years. 
Send  tor  Cataloetic,  Irallmaatala  and  term*,  tree,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  1’lano  Co.. 

I  Dae  lory,  York,  TSx. 


ll/fn mn  Onln  r<l  rvtlucc  our  stock  of  music  we 
III  \  .  AH  H  will  send  by  mall,  post  paid, «0  pieces 
IIB-IU  WUl  I  full  sheet -niusic  size,  liicii  el  mg  songs, 
marches,  wait  ic.  quad  nibs.  With  calls,  etc.,  h.v  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Beethoven,  Muzurr.  etc.,  for  'jfc.  Money  refund 
ed  if  not  satlsfaetory.  WHITE  WINGS  and  10® 
Songs,  Words  and  Music,  tOe.  V  HATH  W A  V. 

3*1  WASHINGTON4  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


4  F-L.KGANT  LARGE 

I  UUU  TURKI-H  HI  GH 

Given  lo  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  In  territory  where 
we  have  uo  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 


make  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  somo’htng  that  will  be  very  profit¬ 
able  to  you  by  sein ling  your  address  to  H.  I„  BOWKER 
A  CO-  Mam.raelurlng  Chemists,  205  aud  2o;  Franklin 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


For  1837  is  a  richly-  fUnstrated  book  with  illuminated 
cover,  over  si  pages  ruid  aw  engravings,  giving  plain  and 
practical  Instruction*  for  pi  mi  unit,  pruning  mei  manage¬ 
ment  or  FRUIT  TURKS  and  PLANTS  :  ter  obtaining 
[henq  and  fu.uiist  descriptions  of  allvilnatdi  varieties 


Mv  vegot  ib  o  and  ll  .wr  seed  catalogue  will  be 
sent/. : a  to  a't  who  wrbo  for  It.  It  Is  full  of  fine 
engraytuga.wv.il  ever  forty  of  the  be»t  of  all  the 
new  vegetables.  D  contains  among  Its  vast  variety 
a  larger  number  of  home  grown  seeds.  1  hare 
reason  to  b-’lleve,  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
catalogue  published  In  till*  country.  Farmers  who 
make  mouej  from  valuable  new  vegetables  are 
those  who,  being  the  tlrsc  to  raise  them,  get  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  their  markets.  Such  will  plant  largely 
Of  this  king  of  all  the  early  drumheads,  the  All- 
Seasons  i  tbbage ;  for,  tnv  friemiB.il  has  come  to 
itaut  JAMES  J.  H.  OREtiORY.  Marblehead,  Mass 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


For  t  S  Yea  I-*  our  Great  Specially  has  been 

f rowing  and  dMribtitUig  ROSES,  We  have  all  the 
attest  No \  cl  l iv»  nid  v.  ■  .i ,  .V.r  i  .  ?  -  ■  in  differ¬ 
ent  si*"H  and  prices  to  BuitiULWeeeml  ST  itO.WV  mou¬ 
ld  a  I'UMs  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3  TO  12  PLANTS g I . 

Our  N  I'wthi  ItlSiSi  pp,. describes  nearly  .tOOli  neat 
'  arii‘tli"s  of  if  iwrs,  riie  Iwsl,  I  lut'd  >  >hl'ilbs,  ,t 
Climbing  Vine*,  and  New  and  Rare  Flower 
Seeds,  and  tells  liow  lugru"  I  hem  Kit  EK 
Address  THE  DINGKE  cV  I  ON  1KI)  UO., 
hose  Drawers,  \\  i-st  Grove,  Chester  t  o.  Pa. 


SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

r  With  or  without  Special 

It  rl'rliterutor. 

«•«  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

I  ^ 

H  c.  ItEEVRS,  Aok.nt,  185  Water  Street,  New  York. 


PURE  MILK. 

^  M ILK  BOTTLES 

1  Patented  March  23d,  1881. 

L  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
Ik  X  of  Milk  in  ail  <  Hies 
;,y  idol  Towns. 

A  lONfl-MEEOEO  WANT 
;  '  ‘  AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 

A.  A  .  WHITEMAN, 
7  i  Murray  St.,  NEW  VOtfK. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  137». 

BAKERS 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  TREES! 

Bnbylou  Nil  faery  I  Closing  out  Stock ! 

Fine,  large,  transplanted  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  largest  stock  of  NORWAY  MAPLES  In  the  State. 
SHRUBS,  VINES.  FRt; IT  TREES,  etc.  Write  for  prices. 

P.  H.  FOSTER.  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

C  Fruit  nnd  ornnmentol  50,000  T 
A  pple*.  Peam  and  Peaches.  1 

R  \T  ftl  I  R  I  and  all  the  beBt  Grapes-  1^ 
HA  |0,ooo  Tlorlhoro  and  fu, 
Cuthbert  Raspberries.  Fay’s  Cur-  y 
P  rant  nnd  sum  1 1  Iruils. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  full  line  of  Nursery  y 
F  Stock  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

DUTCHESS  NURSERIES. 

®  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y,  9 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


©  ®  o 

ala-3 


D.  M.  FERRY  4  CO. 

are  admitted  to  bo  tha 

N  LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

I  tit  the  world. 

O.M.  FERRY  &  CO’S 

•  ^5®  .y  |*rlr®<| 

j^ttiSEED  ANNUAL 
^  ay  For  1887 

VjjSK/  will  Iva  mailed 
FREE  to  all 

applicants,  and 
J  ^  .'  C’X  to  last  season’s 
A  customers 
r\  .  •, '  •;  \\  without  or- 
\\\\  Y’  ,|  dering  it. 

\  \  \  IntYiluableto 
'\\  \Yvjr  tiUjiveTyper. 
,V'  x  eon  uting  Gar- 

Urw  — den.  Field  or 
iudl  FTeirer  8 1.  KI1S  :-h  onld 
Mr  send  ferric  Addre_3 
W  0.  M.  FERRY  4,  CO. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


W..L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE.  -—f 

Stylish,  Durable,  F^asv  Kitting.  ^  / 

The  best  $3  Shoe  in  ilie  World.  IkO ;  ‘w 


W.  I..  DOI  OLAS  n.  h  A- 

$2.50  SHOE 

equals  the  Shoes  udver-  .  y 

tised  by  oiber  firms.  _ - 

-  ICO  .edgy 


tised  by  oilier  linns. 


Our  $  2 


.SHOE  FOR  BOYS  gives  great  «.«lsfaot:,vn.  The 
above  are  mu  b*  in  Button,  i  ongre.'s  are!  L«c°,  all 
stvles  ot  Loo.  Hr *rg  pair  iriirroiitigt:  w/me  mid  price 
stumped  on  bottom  of  irh  shoe  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2,000  dealers  throughout  tbe  U.  S.  11  your 
dealer  doe»  „ot  keep  them,  -.  nd  name  on  postal  to 
IV.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass.,  for  tree 
intormatlon.  Shoes  untiled,  just  ige  free. 


Krik  Blagkmcrry,  Golprn  qvvBS  U-'HPBxr.nr,  Vox- 
Moeru  STr.awBKBRY,  La wmiv  Pk.ir.  SPArLPUta  and 
J  tew  Pt.rM*.  Mie.  ii'i  Qi  ivck.  StC:  Small  Fruit.-..  Apr  :", 
Peach  and  Nut.  Tree,  specialties.  Grtwt  with  eight  <’ol- 
om?tl  Plates,  !0C;  without  pUtes  V.  1‘ru-e  lists  free.  Trcna 
A  Plants  by  Mail  a  leading  feature.  All  who  mention  ites 
papcl  will  receive  a  copy  Oiotjaki*  it  Oakukn  gratis. 

J.  X.  LOVBTT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Saturday,  Feb.  12,  1887. 

The  Imperial  Government,  In  deference  to 
French  interests,  has  disallowed  the  New¬ 
foundland  law  fot bidding  the  export  of  bait 
to  French  or  other  foreign  fishermen,  though 
it  has  assented  to  a  similar  Canadiau  law. 

Newfoundlanders  indignant . . . Still 

fighting  in  Congress  over  the  repeal  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  tax  on  tobacco.  Democrats 
fighting  Democrats  ou  the  subject.  Bill  hard¬ 
ly  likely  to  be  passed  at  this  session.  Tobacco 
growers  and  users  would  gain  little  by  it; 
manufacturers  and  dealers  would  get  almost 
all.  Morrison  and  Carlisle  say  “No  tariff 
legislation;  no  internal-revenue  reduction”... 

. ...' . The  Kansas  Legislature  wants  Con¬ 

gress  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 

. . .  Monday  the  Senate  passed,  without  a 

division,  a  bill  appropriating  #21, 000,000  for 
the  construction  of  heavy  steel  guns  “adapted 
to  modern  warfare”;  and  for  the  erection  of 
“plants”  capable  of  making  what’s  wanted; 
and  for  the  construction  of  sea-coast  defences. 
The  bill  is  “hung  up,”  in  the  House,  though 
the  sense  of  the  country  appears  to  heartily 

approve  it . The  Supreme  Court  of 

Washington  Territory  has  decided  that  the 
law  passed  two  years  ago  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  is  unconstitutional.  Case  will 
probably  be  appealed  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court . The  Spanish  Minister 

at  Washington  declares  that  unless  negotia¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  a  reciprocity  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  States  reach  a 
favorable  result  hy  March  1,  he  favors  coer¬ 
cion  aud  reprisals.  Even  Spain  coaid  whip 
us  at  sea,  and  bombard  our  large  sea-coast 

cities . The  laws  of  Illinois  know  nothing 

of  a  “proxy  marriage”  like  that  between  the 

Ninny  and  the  Anarchist . ..Two  shocks 

of  earthquake  were  felt  in  parts  of  Indiana 

and  Illinois  at  four  a.  m.  Sunday. . . . 

_ The  Senate,  Van  Wyck  alone  objecting, 

has  passed  a  bill  to  refund  to  the  States  and 
Territories  all  money  paid  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  under  the  direct  tax  of  1861,  amounting 
to  $20,000,000 ........  Terrible  cold  reported 

from  Montana  and  Dakota:  great  suffering 
from  want  of  sufficient  fuel  in  mauy  sections; 
coal  hard  to  get  at  $00  a  ton  at  Fort  Benton ; 

wood  proportionately  high . Some  time 

since  the  U.  S.  Courts  in  Virginia  decided  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  power  to 
make  a  State  pay  its  debts.  The  other  day, 
however,  Judge  Bond,  of  the  U.  8.  Circuit 
Court,  decided  that  the  coupons  on  the  State 
bonds  must  be  received  for  State  taxes.  State 
authorities  “kicking”  violently . A  Ne¬ 

braska  roorback  says  Brigham  Young  has  re¬ 
turned  to  life.  Some  say  it’s  a  man  like  the 
old  sinner  whom  the  “boss  saints”  wish  to 
palm  Off  on  their  ignorant  dupes  as  the  resur¬ 
rected  “prophet.;"  others  say  it’s  all  a  hoax. . . 

. The  Texas  Legislature  contains  140 

Senators  and  Members.  Tbe  81  Senators  are 
Democrats,  every  man  of  them.  In  the  As¬ 
sembly  are  five  Republicans  and  one  Prohibi¬ 
tionist.  On  joint  ballot  the  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  is  128 . In  both  Houses  of  the  N, 

Y.  Legislature  a  joint,  resolution  was  passed, 
Monday,  asking  the  railway  commission  to  in¬ 
quire  into  some  safer  methods  than  those  now 

in  use  for  lighting  and  heating  cars . 

The  Canal  Committee  at  Albany  will  report  fa¬ 
vorably  the  bill  appropriating  $550,000  for 

canal  improvements . . 

. The  cats  in  Casey  County,  Ky.,  were  all 

killed  a  short  time  ago  by  an  epidemic  like 
cholera.  Now  the  rats  and  mice  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  cats  are  being  bought  at  high 

prices . “Porch,  Consul-General”  at 

Mexico  City,  having  refused  to  resign  when 
asked,  has  been  removed  by  Sec.  Bayard  and 
a  Missourian  has  been  nominated  to  succeed 
him.  Porch  still  kicks  most  vigorously.  He 
is  accused  of  having  been  a  world  too  garru¬ 
lous  about  the  Sedgewick  ami  Manning  al¬ 
leged  drunkenness  in  the  Aztec  capital . . 

The  volumes  written  in  Canada  during  these 
exciting  days  of  the  political  campaign  may 
be  boiled  down  to  this:  The  Liberals  wheu  in 
power  accumulated  a  debt  of  $7,282,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $1,446,400 a  year;  the  Tories  have 
contracted  a  public  debt  of  $176,580,000,  or 
$12,600,000  per  year.  The  Tories  reply  that 
they  have  railroads  and  other  things  to  show 
for  this  great  outlay,  aud  the  Liberals  retort 
that  the  other  things  consist  of  official  jobs, 

useless  wars  and  bribery  funds . . 

. The  French-Canadiau  Merchants  of 


Pi.5rrUaurou.tf  SUmtitfinj). 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  wai 
established  In  1K27,  ami  Is  lo-ilay,  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  thernurket;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  olT  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  hall  a  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  goooer  lor 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


Montreal  have  formed  a  Board  of  Trade  of 
their  own,  to  which  none  but  Frenchmen  wall 
be  admitted,  and  which  is  to  support  a  pro¬ 
tective  policy . -  Big  Bear,  the  most 

blood-thirsty  actor  in  the  half-breed  war  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  has  been  pardoned 

after  an  imprisonment  of  18  months . 

Mauna  Lon,  the  famous  volcano  in  Hawii, 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  again  in  vio¬ 
lent  eruption,  having  beguu  Jan.  15.  Earth¬ 
quake  shocks  all  over  the  island . “Hon¬ 

est”  John  O’Neill,  the  convicted  boodle  aider- 
man  of  this  city,  was  yesterday  sentenced  to 
Sing  Sing  for  4’^  years,  and  a  fine  of  $2,000. 
Another  “boodleman”  will  be  put  on  trial 

next  week . The  Moutreal  oaruival 

was  opened  by  Lord  Lansdowne  Monday. 
Very  brilliant;  but  Americans  are  grumbling 
loudly  at  the  extortionate  prices  charged  vis¬ 
itors  for  everything. . . Neither  Clu- 

verius,  the  hanged  Virginia  murderer,  nor 
his  virtim  was  related  in  any  way  to  Presi¬ 
dents  Jeffersou  or  Madison,  as  reported  in  tbe 

papers  a  short  time  ago  . 

....  The  President  1ms  vetoed  that  “Depend¬ 
ent  Pension  Bill,”  eras  it  is  generally  called, 
the  “Pauper  Pension  Bill,”  which  would  take 
out  of  the  Treasury  anywhere  from  $25,000,000 
to  $30,000,000  a  year.  He  thinks  it  too  ambig¬ 
uous  and  likely  to  cause  too  many  evils . 

The  Edmunds-Tuckor  Anti-polygamy  Bill  is 
likely  now  to  pass,  the  conference  committees 
of  both  Houses  having  agreed  U|>on  all  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  two  original  hills  embodied  in 

this  one . Some  of  the  severest  floods 

known  in  Western  Central  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Ohio.  Great  floods  threatened 

in  other  Slates  also  . 

....  The  great  strike  here  still  continues, 
though  it  is  fast  petering  out.  New  hnuds 
from  all  over  the  country  are  taking  the 
places  of  the  strikers.  Y esterday  the  station¬ 
ary  engineers  aud  brewery  workmen  were  or¬ 
dered  out  by  the  K.  of  L.,’ because  “scab”  coal 
was  necessarily  used  in  the  works;  but  they 
refused  to  obey.  The  bosses  are  “  firm,”  the 
men  “obstinate;”  but  what  chance  has  an 
empty  stomach  agaiust  a  full  purse  in  a  loug- 
drawn-out  struggle?  Owing  to  the  high  price 
of  coal,  due  to  the  strike,  over  1,600  respec¬ 
table  poor  people  have  had  to  go  to  the  work- 
house,  because  th63r  couldn’t  afford  fuel  for 
cooking  and  beating.  Strike  likely  to  col¬ 
lapse  by  Monday.  Smaller  strikes  all  over 
the  country . Wednesday  the  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  House,  by  a  vote  of  180  to  00,  passed 
tbe  Senate  Bill  providing  for  a  popular  vote 
on  a  Prohibition  constitutional  amendment 
pure  aud  simple,  and  next  day  Gov  Beaver 
signed  it  . .  ..Wednesday  night  while  Ade¬ 
lina  Patti  was  finishing  her  singing  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  San  Franeisoo,  Dr, 
Hodges,  a  dyspepsia  specialist  aud  Anarchist, 
in  the  gallery,  attempted  to  use  au  iuferuat 
machine,  either  to  kill  millionaire  Flood  and 
daughter,  who  were  present,  or  Patti,  or  to 
cause  a  panic  in  which  hundreds  would  he 
killed.  The  machine  exploded  prematurely, 
severely  wounding  the  miscreant, but  injuring 
nobody  else.  No  panic,  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  by  the  diva  held  the  audience  fixed. 
A  flask  of  powder  and  a  lot  of  blazing  kero¬ 
sene  were  to  lie  thrown  among  the  audience  or 
at  Flood  or  Patti . The  Inter-state  Com¬ 
merce  Bill  goes  into  force  April  l . 

- - »  ■  -  — 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  February  12, 1887. 

The  wur  scare  still  agitates  Europe,  but  is 
less  acute  this  week  than  lost,  because  it  is 
thought  the  prospects  for  peace  are  less 
gloomy.  The  talk  of  all  the  Continental 
Powers  promises  peace ;  their  actions  threateu 
war.  Bismarck  aud  the  old  Emperor  tell  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  that  Germany 
will  not  attack  France,  and  both  assure  the 
Czar  of  the  same  thing;  yet  Germany  has  dis¬ 
solved  the  Reichstag  (Congress  of  the  Empire) 
because  it  refused  to  make  appropriations  for 
increasing  the  army  for  seven  yearn,  though 
willing  to  do  so  for  three  years.  The  newest 
and  deadliest,  of  magazine  rifles  are  being 
made  so  fast  that  256,000  troops  will  be 
equipped  with  them  by  April  1.  The  frontier 
fortresses  are  being  strengthened  and  their 
garrisons  increased.  Seventy  thousand  of  the 
reserves  are  now  under  anus  practicing  with 
the  new  rifles,  besides  the  army  of  427,1 XX I 
men  “on  a  peace  footing.”  A  war  loan  of 
$75,060,000  has  just  been  issued.  The  “in¬ 
spired”  papers, the’ ’reptile  press,”  are  constant¬ 
ly  publishing  articles  to  incite  French  wrath. 
Von  Mollke  and  other  geuoruls  mutter  fre¬ 
quently  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs.  Outlie 
whole,  affairs  in  the  Fatherland  are  decidedly 

belligerent. . 

The  war  spirit  is  more  popular  in  France,  how¬ 
ever,  as  tna  nation  is  burning  with  a  craving 
for  revenge  und  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  (>arge  appropriations  are  made  with¬ 
out  opposition  for  military  purposes.  The 
strongest  frontier  fortresses  the  country  ever 
had  threateu  all  invaders,  esjiecially  along  the 
German  line.  Them  the  garrisons  have  been 
so  increased  that  wooden  barracks  have  been 
built,  to  accommodate  those  for  whom  there  was 
no  room  in  the  regular  quarters.  New  maga¬ 
zine  rifles,  new  explosives,  etc.,  etc.,  are  being 
turned  out  with  the  utmost  dispatch  duy  and 
night.  The  wrath  of  tbe  Germans  against 
Boulanger,  tin.'  great,  organizer  uf  the  French 
forces,  has  made  him  the  absolute  idol  of  all 
classes,  especially  of  the  army,  which  is  larger 
aud  better  drilled  and  equipped  than  any  army 
France  has  ever  before  had.  All  preparations 
are  being  made  with  the  greatest  energy,  but 
uietly.  France  doesn’t  feel  ready  yet  and 
oesn’t  want  to  provoke  au  outbreak.  Then 
as  a  Republic,  she  is  isolated  among  the  mon¬ 
archies  of  Europe,  aud  she  feels  that  if  defeat¬ 


ed  in  the  next  war,  she  will  be  so  dismembered 
and  loaded  with  debt  by  way  of  indemnity  to 
the  victor,  that  she  will  no  longer  be  among 

the  Great  Powers  of  the  world . 

In  Belgium  the  government  asks  for  large  ap 
propriations  for  increasing  the  army  and 
strengthening  the  fortifications.  In  Italy  the 
Durpretis  Ministry  has  just  resigned  owing  to 
the  odium  incurred  by  the  annihilation  of  an 
Italian  force  by  the  Abyssinian?  in  Eastern 
Africa— 480  Italians  slaughtered  after  killing 
5,000  of  the  semi-savages.  Russia  and  France 
glad,  as  Duoretis  was  opposed  to  both.  Ru¬ 
mors  from  Russia  say  the  Czar  is  concentrat¬ 
ing  vast  forces  on  the  Southern  frontiers  ready 
to  be  launched  agaiust  Austria  or  the  Balkan 
States,  or  Iwth,  Austria  is  getting  ready  as 
fast  as  she  posssbly  eau.  Altogether,  while 
peace  is  still  possible  this  year,  war  is  quite 
probable. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Feb.  12,  1887, 
The  N.  Y.  Assembly,  Tuesday,  passed  the 
bill  to  punish  persons  for  obtaining  false  regis¬ 
tration  of  live  stock . .  .A  syndicate  of 

English  capitalists  has  been  formed  with  a 
capital  of  $6,500,000,  to  operate  10  farms  of 
10,000  acres  each  along  the  line  of  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railroad.  They  will  be  stocked  with 

imported  animals . .  .Next  Monday  a  test 

case  against  oleomargarine  dealers  is  to  be 

tried  in  this  city — there  are  over  200  in  all - 

The  South  raised  about  twice  us  much  corn 
last  year  as  in  1870,  and  the  increase  of  other 
crops  show  that  King  Cotton  is  losing  his 

crown . The  N.  Y.  State  Fair  will 

begin  at  Rochester,  September  8 . 

....  A  resident  of  Chester,  Ill.,  is  reported  to 
have  a  pet  crow  that  talks  quite  as  well  as 

any  parrot .  A  seven-year-old  pure 

Short-horn  cow  belonging  to  Elias  Hines,  of 
Troy,  Mo.,  gave  birth  to  four  fine  calves  the 

other  day  and  then  died . In  the  village 

of  Nora  Springs,  Ill.,  1,407  hogs  have  died 

from  disease  within  a  very  short  time . 

It  is  reported  from  Maine  that  the  English 
sparrows  are  growing  white,  as  a  result  of 

their  becoming  acclimated . .  . 

. The  Treasury  Department  once  more  in¬ 
structs  collectors  of  customs  that  no  animals 
must  be  admitted  duty-free  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  uuless  the  custom  officers  at  the  port  of 
importation  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  breed¬ 
ing  is  the  special  and  not  au  incidental  object 
of  importation.  Auimals  imported  for  sale, 
or  speculation,  or  working  purposes  cannot  be 
admitted  free  on  the  presumption  that  they 
may  at  some  future  period  be  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  . A  joint  resolution  in  the  New  Y  ork 

Legislature  wants  the  Governor  to  proclaim 
April  20  “Arbor  Day,”  for  the  planting  of 

trees . The  good  work  of  tree  planting 

goes  on  rapidly  in  portions  of  California. 
Three  firms  in  the  State  have  sold  60,000  trees 
to  Nevada  County  alone,  aud  the  present 
year  will  probably  see  100,000  trees  planted  in 

that  county . Adam  Mageuer  and  wife, 

of  Chicago,  are  suing  Phil  Armour  for  $75,- 
0(X)  damages.  A  year  ago  they  and  Magener’s 
sister  ate  trich  hue-infected  pork,  which  has 
since  been  traced  to  Armour’s  slaughter-house. 
The  sister  died  and  the  husband  aud  wife  have 
only  lately  recovered  from  severe  illness  due 

to  eating  the  diseased  meat . . . 

At  the  National  Sugar  Growers’  Association 
meeting  held  the  other  day  at  St,  Louis  it  was 
shown  that  the  total  production  of  cane  sugar 
in  1885-6  was  8,197,000  metric  tons  (2,240  pounds 
each)  against  2,868,000  metric  tons  iu  1886-7. 
Sugar  from  sorghum  last  year,  1,000,000  tons. 
The  importation  of  European  beet  sugar  has 
only  lately  begun,  hut  it  has  ulready  reached 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  sugar . A  bill  iu 

the  Maine  Senate  proposes  to  abolish  the  State 
fertilizer  experiment  station  and  turn  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  over  to  the  State  College. 
It  is  said  that  the  station  has  been  ruu  iu  the 
interesta  of  "  fertilizer  monopolies,”  and  that 
the  farmers  have  derived  no  benefit  from  it. . . 
. . .  .The  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Maine 
Agricultural  College,  is  reported  to  have 
never  been  paid  for;  1,500  head  are  said  to 
have  originated  from  it,  and  “tuberculosis” 
(contagious  pleuro-pneumouiaf)  has  broken 
out  among  them.  It  is  proposed  that  the 

State  should  buy  and  kill  them  all . 

The  supervisors  of  Sangamon  County,  Ill., 
have  decided  to  deed  the  fair  grounds  to  the 
Illinois  Bourd  of  Agriculture  for  annual  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  to  expend  $60,000  in  repairing 
the  streets  und  roads  leading  to  t  he  tract.  A 
bill  is  before  the  Illinois  legislature  locating 
the  annual  State  Fair  in  Cook  County  at  or 

near  Chicago. . . . . . 

Gen.  lx)e  of  VTn.  says  of  that  State  it  has  less 
money  than  at  any  time  since  the  surrender 

at  Appomattox . W eduesduy  98,000 

bushels  of  Minnesota  wheat  for  export  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  Orleans.  Shipped  hy  rail  to 
Cairo;  the  nee  ou  barges.  More  to  follow. 
First  considerable  shipment  of  grain  from 
the  Northwest  to  Europe  via  New  Orleans 

for  years . ...“The  second  national 

convention  of  wool-growers,  wool-dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  woolens  and  international 
shearing”  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis  May  11,  12 
aud  13  inclusive.  Flock-owners,  wool-buyers, 


etc.,  earnestly  desired  to'atbend. — A 'fine  pro 
gramme . The  Armour  Packing  Com¬ 

pany  of  Kansas  City  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
cently  sent  large  quantities  of  meat  to  Eng¬ 
land  via  New  Orleans  with  more  profitable 
returus  than  from  simlar  shipments  via  New 
York . . . 


From  the  “New  Mouth.” 

Couumrus,  Miss.,  Oct.  30,  1885. 
Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen:— The  remarkable 
success  of  your  Compound  ( )xygen  Treatment 
in  my  mother’s  ease  induced  me  to  adopt  it  in 
my  own.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  I  have 
been  troubled  more  or  less  with  Dyspepsia., 
and  for  over  six  I  have  suffered  intensely  and 
continuously  from  Indigestion,  Constipation 
aud  Hemorrhoids.  T  had  severe  headaches 
almost  every  week,  and  was  com]  tel  led  to  use 
morphine  for  relief  from  this,  as  well  as  pur¬ 
gatives  for  the  former. 

I  had  tried  all  the  usual  remedies  for  these, 
but  with  only  temporary  relief,  aud  my  con¬ 
dition  steadily  grew  worse.  In  July  last  I  was 
prostrated  for  ten  days  hy  an  attack  of  hem¬ 
orrhoids  of  unusual  severity.  After  partial 
recovery  I  resorted  to  your  Compound  Oxygen, 
which  more  than  met  my  expectations.  I  have 
no  headaches,  and  no  symptoms  of  Dyspepsia 
of  any  kind.  In  a  word,  my  restoration  to 
health  I  regard  as  complete. 

Respectfully,  W.  II.  Worthington, 
Editor.  A  volume  of  nearly  200  pages,  enti¬ 
tled  “Compound  Oxygen,  Its  Mode  of  Action 
and  Results,”  will  he  mailed  free  to  any  address 
on  application  to  Drs.  .Starkey  <lfeP alen,  1529 
Arch  St.,  Philadelpha,  Pa. — Adv. 


Crops  &  ilXarluto. 


Saturday,  Feb.  12, 1887. 

The  final  report  of  the  cotton  crop  of  1886 
shows  the  average  date  of  closing  the  picking 
season,  tbe  proportion  of  the  crop  marketed 
on  the  first  of  February,  the  quality  of  the 
staple,  the  price  of  seed  und  the  estimated 
product  compared  with  that,  of  1885. 

Tbe  close  of  picking  is  reported  tbe  same  as 
last  year  in  the  Carolines  anil  Texas,  one  day 
earlier  iu  Mississippi,  two  days  later  iu 
Georgia  aud  Louisiana,  four  in  Tennessee  and 
21  in  Arkansas.  The  dates  are:  North 
Carolina,  Doc.  2;  South  Carolina,  Nov.  30; 
Georgia,  Dee.  1;  Florida,  Nov.  27;  Alabama, 
Dec.  2;  Mississippi,  Dec.  7;  Louisiana.  Dec. 
12;  Texas.  Dec.  3;  Arkansas,  Dec.  25;  Tennes¬ 
see.  Dee.  1*5. 

The  lab*  maturing  of  the  crop  extended  the 
season  slightly  in  a  few  States;  only  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  was  the  season  lengthened  by  inability  to 
pick  the  heavy  harvest  earlier. 

The  returns  of  proportion  marketed  made 
the  average  to  February  1.85.1  per  cent.;  at 
that  date  about  5,550,000  bales  had  gone  from 
the  plantations.  This  would  iudicate  a  crop 
of  a  uout  6,460,000  bales,  a  mere  trifle  above 
the  November  indications  of  rate  of  yield. 
The  proportions  l»y  States  are  as  follows: 
North  Carolina  87,  South  Carolina  88,  Geor¬ 
gia  85,  Florida  83,  Alabama  87.  Mississippi  34, 
Louisiana  83,  Texas  86,  Arkansas  Ki  Ten¬ 
nessee  83.  The  quality  of  the  crop  is  super¬ 
ior.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  returus  of 
cleanness  and  color,  combined  with  length  of 
staple,  equaled  those  just  received. 

The  price  of  seed  is  low.  Complaint  is  made 
of  combinations  of  oil  millers  to  reduce  prices. 
Renters  will  sell  at  any  price,  sometimes  as 
low  as  five  to  eight  cents  per  bushel.  The 
best  planters  refuse  to  sell  at.  ruling  rates. 

The  average  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  is 
10  cents,  II  cents  iu  Arkansas,  12  cents  in 
Texas  and  Tennessee,  13  cents  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  16  cents  in 
Florida.  Feeders  of  cattle  and  sheep  pay  the 
highest  rates.  The  product  is  larger  than 
last  year  m  Florida,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  smaller  in  other  States.  The  aver¬ 
age  result,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  present 
returns,  is  an  aggregate  less  than  two  per 
cent  lower  than  that  of  last. year. 

The  current  supply  of  hogs  is  small  at  pack¬ 
ing  points  in  the  West.  The  aggregate  pack¬ 
ing  for  the  week  is  180, (XHI  ngauist  2lS,iHK)  last 
week,  and  280,000  for  corresponding  time  last 
year.  The  total  from  November  1  is  5,560,000 
hogs,  compared  with  .5,880.000  a  year  ago, 
making  the  shortage  now  270,000.  While  the 
receipts  at  Chicago  for  tbe  week  ending  Wed¬ 
nesday  were  about  45, (XX)  short,  of  eorrospond- 
iug  time  last  3’ear,  there  was  a  considerably 
larger  number  shipped  eastward  from  that 
market;  the  latter  representing  more  than 
half  of  the  arrivals  for  the  week.  Prices  of 
hogs  in  that  market  have  strengthened,  mak¬ 
ing  an  advance  of  ubout  85  cents  per  1(H) 
pounds  for  the  week,  with  a  less  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  ot  her  markets.  The  current  receipts, 
while  including  some  lots  of  heavy,  well- 
finished  stock,  are  now  largely  made  up  of  a 
younger  class  of  hogs  than  have  ii-simlly  been 
marketed  at  this  season,  which  have  been 
hurried  into  marketable  condition,  and  al¬ 
though  light,  in  weight,  a  large  proportion  are 
of  relatively  good  quality  for  their  age.  The 
upward  movement,  is  not,  ended  yet  fur  hogs 
aud  pork. 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  12,  1887. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Spring  Wheat,  is  %e.  lower  ; 
No.  2  Red,  l%c.  lower.  Corn,  %0.  higher. 
Oats,  l%c.  lower.  Flaxseed,  2c.  higher. 
Pork,  95c.  higher.  Butter,  Creamery,  ljA'. 
lower,  for  best,  dairy,  lc,  lower.  Cattle,  a 
trifle  lower.  Hogs,  25  to  85c.  higher.  Sheep, 
irregular. 

Chicago.— W heat. — The  highest  cash  prices  were  as 


follows:  No.  2  Spring,  at  7c:  No.  8  Spring,  nominal; 
No.  2  Ked,  77’4c.  Cohn.— No.  2,  35yjc.  Oats.— No.  2,24^0. 
KVB.— No.  2,  fi4c.  Baulky.  No.  2,  51c.  Flaxseed— 
No,  1.  $1  <>7W;  Crime  Timothy,  $18816.  Mess  Pork.— 
$u  (iO  per  obi,  Laud.  2n  75.  snort  Rib  sides 
(loose),  3*  10;  drv  salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $6  10; 
Short  dear  sides,  (boxed),  37  25.  BUTTER.— Creamery, 
2014 26)40,  Dairy,  I9<«22c.  Rons,  196022c.  per  dor.en  for 
fresh.  CATTLE.  —.Market  steady,  generally  .V.cltle  lower 
thau  yesterday.  Shipping  steers,  9-u  to  1.51X1  in.  $360® 
5  12)4;  sloeuers  and  feeders,  $2.5  I«i3.90;  cows,  bulls  and 
mixed,  $|  90®K  65;  bulk.  $j  i0@x  an.  Hook.  - 
Mur ket.  steady,  Rough  and  mixed,  «4  8V»8  at);  pack 
inif  and  shipping,  8:5  lO®*  I'.;  light,  84  76645  25;  skips, 
f:i  75®4  80.  sheep.  -  Market,  strong,  and  fairly  ac 
five.  Natives,  $2  SO® I  70;  Western,  $:i  50  ,»4  85,  Lambs, 
$4®5  70. 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  l%c.  lower. 
Corn,  steady.  Oats,  %c.  higher.  Flaxseed 
So.  higher.  Pork,  75c.  higher.  Cattle,  a  trifle 
higher.  Hogs,  20  to  80c.  higher. 

Sr.  Louis.  — Wueat.  -Active,  but  unsettled  and  Irreg¬ 
ular.  No.2  Red  ninth,  THHjfdHO  >.  March.  TU&aUOJt'e.  bid, 
May,H2?4(k'S8Uc.  Cohn.— Very  dull  but  tlrm;  No.2  mixed, 
ciiili.  HI! i  March.  :UWc;  May.  Hi;h,('i«;)6J*c. 

Oats.— Dull,  No.  2  mixed,  (ft«h.  28<4<_v  March, 
27‘t'c  bid:  May.  2!ie.  Ryb  Firm  at  88c.  bid. 
HAT. -Dull  bill  firm.  Prairie,  $8®9:  1’imoihy,  $9 506418; 
IR'TTBR,— Dull.  Creamery ,  246827c:  Dairy.  18®21e. 
Kuos.  — Steady  at  l5R>c.  Flaxscmi.  -  #1.  Pork  - 
814  (4).  Lard.— at  so  55  t(i  fill.  Hulktocats.— Loose 
lots,  long  dear,  87  0(1,  short  ribs,  <i  O);  sltorl  clear, 
8720,  Boxed  lots- Long  clear,  87  Hl&sUort  ribs.  87  Vi'A-, 
short  dear,  *7. U7)(j.  It  aeon  Long  d.-ur,  878tfe'<r7  50; 
short  ribs.  *7  87 J4  '-  <  40;  short  dear,  87  7N  iw?  K714- 
Ibuns  Steady  at  8ll)l4'<«124{.  Catti.k.-  Market 
active  and  steady.  Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers, 
81  10.45;  Pair  to  Good  ShlppltiK  Steers.  $33*3.4  45; 
Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  Choice,  81  10,(,l  15;  Reeders, 
fair  to  good.  87  80 a  ;  .in;  Stocker*,  fair  to  good,  <2  10 
®3:  Texans,  common  to  choice,  81  HU <4.3  55.  (loos.— 
Market  active  anil  steady.  Choice  heavy  mid  Butch¬ 
ers’  Selections,  |5  uo,t.\  40;  Pauklng,  fair  to  good. 
851005  25;  Yorkers,  medium  to  fancy.  31  91.145  10.  Pigs, 
common  to  good,  81  25 a,l  ho.  Smcice.  Market  Active, 
Common  to  fair,  82  S0®2  fill;  medium  to  prime,  *3  70 
644  75. 

Boston  Al'uf.tcs.— Greening,  87  75 ,48  pi  r  bbl;  Bald¬ 
win,  $1  75,i62  75  per  bbl;  Talman  Sweet,  $i®2  50; 
Northern  Spy.  $2  5044*1  per  bbl;  common,  $lnol  5U 
per  bill  Cranberries  -Cape  Col.  $10,411.  fair,  8n«i9; 
Bn  rt eh  Northern  Creamery  Rxtxn,  23 o.  per  it,;  ijo, 
first*,  25  to  27e.  per  IN.  Western  Creamery  Extra. 
2*C.  per  do.  firsts,  2.5,427c  per  IN;  do,  choice.  20 4. '73c. 
perm.  Dairy— Prankllu  Count y.  Quest,  2K'«2fi|y!i  good 
to  choice,  2l.t,2tlf  Vermont,  extra,  25«t)27c,  northern, 
choice,  2464270;  do,  fair  to  good,  livable;  Western  dairy, 
good  to  chalet',  124. 15c.  linltnclnn  creamery,  extra,  'll 
64 1 Se;  ladle-packed,  choice,  l&jdic,  do,  fair  to  good, 
1  l  a.  17c.  Beans.  —Choice  pen.  Northern  hand  picked, 
81  7U.n1  i)  per  bush.  do,  <lo, New  York,  cnolce  hand- 
picked,  $1  3&i«il  fitt;  do,  screened,  31  2.5 .0 1  50:  medium 
choice,  hund-pickcd,  ti  5  kai  55- do,  choice,  screened, 
$1  25(41  4.5- do,  Yellow  Eyes,  choice, 81  50;  do.flal,  81  4N<4 
1 80;  lied  Kidneys.  $1  dial  75.  cheese.  -  New  York  extra, 
13  id  le.  per  lb.  do.'good  10  <'liotcc.I2(i41,k',  ilo,  common, 
9.3.11c;  Vermont,  extra,  13lje,  good  to  choice.  12 to  ISO; 
common,  9  to  Me;  Wemern,  extra,  13c.de*.  fine.  iMlOc: 
cutilulOli.  isAse: sage  cAtm, Me. Coils.  -Yellow,  SSc,  high 
mixed,  52(d53c;  steamer  yellow,  .55  Njc ,  si  earner  mixed, 
52c;  no  grade,  rdwATo  per  bush,  ns  10  quality,  Eons ,  — 
Near  t.y  and  Cape,  HJepet  dOZ,  Eastern  extras.  SOe; 
Aroostook  County.  27m29c;  NewYork  and  Vermont, 
2H:.4«N':  Western.  81c;  Provincial,  Sce-STe;  Ice-house 
256427c:  limed.  22<t2ic.  Uav  a.n|i  STUaw.  Choice,  317 
@18  per  ton  fair,  3p;  .t.t7:  ordinary  814-415;  rlne.  $13® 
15;  swale  hay,  $iu<ll;  p«xir,  $Hhil3  50;  Western, 
choice.  $l6:<jslh  du.  fall  \<>  good.  818  $  II  .50:  rye  straw, 
$16,(d7:  do,  <lo.  machine,  *12, .613;  oat  straw,  $3*9. 
Potatoes.  Early  lios<',50 able,  per  hush  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  .Yvsiliie;  Burbank,  53®, 55c:  Prollrle,  55@33c; 
sweets— Jersey,  82'nJ2...  Heed-,— (.'lover.  West,  hr,c. 
per  lb;  do.  North.  9*q  ,t»Voc:  do,  « Idle,  15*. 22c;  do,  Al- 
slke,  12  '•■■lie:  Red  Top,  per  sack.  West,  $2  '.’ll;  do, 
Jersey,  82.41642  50;  Hungarian,  9HC@1;  51  diet,  90«.v#l 
Orchard,  per  bush,  $1  -aa.’;  Blue  Grass,  81  40*481  60; 
Timothy,  Western,  $2  15(.»2  25;  do,  Northern,  $2  25® 
240;  American  flaxseed,  $2  25. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  E'cbruary  12. 1887. 

Statk  ok  the  M*  itKiCT, — Ah  compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week,  tl.mr  Is  unchanged;  No.  I  Hard  Wheat.  1c. 
lower;  Uugrmled  Red  lc.  lower;  Ungraded  mixed 
Coru,  4;c.  lower;  Pork,  higher;  Rutter  and  Cheese, 
barely  steady,  Eggs,  a  shade  lower;  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  steady. 

Flour.  Feed  and  Meal -Flour— Quotations:  Rlne 
82  30, *3 00;  Superllnc,  *2  7fl®3  30;  Extra  No.  2,  $3  25® 
8  55;  Good  to  Raucy  Extra  titan.',  83  rtt®l  10;  Com¬ 
mon  to  Good  Extra  Western.  83  20743  65.  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  86  il>.<4.5  To,  L'omtnon  to  Ralr 
Extra  Ohio,  83  13  u  4  25;  Good  to  Choice.  84  23645  25; 
Common  Extra  .Minnesota,  $3  2543  85;  Clear,  $3  75-, 
4  45;  Rye  Mixture,  $3  T5®4  75;  Straight  81  15a*  75;  Pat¬ 
ent, $4  fidit.,  H»J:  Makers'  Extra.  81  at  <«•  St.  Loots  Com¬ 
mon  to  Ralr  Extra.  $)  25644.  Pair  to  Good,  $1  IK®4  75; 
Good  to  Very  Choice.  84  SO®*  25,  Patent  Winter 
Wheat  Extra,  84  50.4*5  So.  City  Mill  Extra  ror  West 
Indie*. 8460-4.1  70.  SoumnaN  Rlou a.— Common  to  Ralr 
Extra  at  88  yi.,<, ;  90,  and  Ralr  to  Choice.  *4  <n'i  25.  Ryk 
Flo  Lit.  -Supertlue,  82  85  «S;  and  Raney,  $8  0$@8  10. 
Coax  Mkai„ -Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  50002  75; 
and  Brandywine  at  83iVg»2H5.  buckwheat  Floou.- 
yuoted,  »1  ,3  .it  43.  Fkko.  isolations  are  for:  til  lbs. 
at  9)  aioV.  ami  witree  for  spring  and  winter;  60  I  Its. 
at  75 mHoc;  HI  lbs.  at  H3®9:jc;  01)  lbs.  at  On.  .>,9  5c:  sharps  at 
95e(.i  $l,  and  rye  feed  7.5c ,  screenings  ul  45t;f65c. 

Grain  wheat.  No,  l.  Hard,  'JOU-.ruifAfic,  ungraded 
Red.  91V(4Sl?i:;  No. 3  Kctl ,  Htpie;  No.  2  Rod,  #Mff*90Ko. 
No.  1  >V  nlte,  Mfldc;  Uagraleil  While,  9;i\o..  Common 
White  Canada.  Sic;  No.  2  Red  for  February,  11  1 sJXIUe; 
do,  for  March.  90  9-ICdtillc,  do  for  April,  91^ .u92e;  do. 
for  May,  9  V  „  i,I8  I  Its;  .do,  for  .June.  H'M.4  a'Ci'xc:  do.  fur 
-I ul> .  iM  PTI-  v':  do.  f..r  August,  'Jlly  tUV;  do.  lor 
Septerulier.  T5.|^@9»ie.  do.  for  October,  9i!ic;  do.  for  No 
vein b,  .  1  [,,r  DceentlXT,  1 1  UotiN.— 

Utigradt'O  Mixed,  ai  174;  aistke:  dlt'amor,  17-qe:  lit  No.  2, 
4He;  No. 2 for  February,  li-Vti-c,  do.  for  March,  4Mv>6 
4Hlfic;  do.  for  April,  the;  do.  for  May,  49  7  irKi«l»4C  <lo, 
for  June.  4'>I*..*.4S*?«J  i)Ar*,- No.  3  at  :45c,  do.  White, 

-■  '  . . I  l  h  I 

White,  S4*fio;  .Mtxeil  Western,  3(1  G.We.  White 40.  TH,84'3o: 
White  State,  l')u;  No,  2  for  Rehruary.  ,|.-I54te;  do 
for  March  85*, ,b3>V';  do.  for  April,  .T'ltjjtgj.HvW;  do,  for 
May,  3M$@'35:Hi7>i  do,  for  June,  35*i@35lj,c;  No.  2  While 
51  arc  It,  :ps<- 

Pnoinsio.Hs.— PonK.-9tc.*s,  quoted  at  $12 h,W@ IS 25  for 
One  Year  Old:  $1140  for  New;  $1174  ,615  for  Family 
Mess;  $14(41(1  for  Clear  Back,  and  $1'2@12  50  tor 
Extra  Prime.  Btcgir  CKy  Extra  India  Mess,  8)3(420, 
Extra  Mess,  in  barrel*.  $s  .'ArW;  Packet,  $9  si  Plate.  $9. 
CUT  Mkaix.  -Ht'klcd  Hams,  1 1 !*(•>.  1 1 Igc;  Pickled  Hhoul- 
ders,  Pickled  Bellies,  12  lb  average,  f4*e;  l'lek- 

Icd  Bellies  74*0,  Pickled  Hums,  \  1 1  j  ■>  1 1 ;  Pickled 
Shoulllore,  'iqe;  Smoked  Hama,  13't@I2Hc>  Smoked 
Shoulders,;^  o,  qc.  MlooLxs.  Long  Clear  in  New  York 
quoted  ul  7 e;  Short  Clear,  ul  West,  l1*  :, 7f.tr.  Drksskd 
Hous. -City  Heavy  1.1  Light  at  7«cl'»e;  Pig*.  7toe. 
Laud. -Western  steam  Spot,  7e;  City  Ht(<nm,  6.75c; 

red  tied,  quote . .  1  loutlueul,  ?.45c  South  American, 

February,  7.07c;  March,  7@7.dSr;  April,  7.0,@7.17c;  Jlay, 
7,14®;,  19c;  June,  7>20®7.26c, 

Butter.— The  murket  has  a  dull  weak  look 
but  prices  show  no  further  change.  Elgin 
Creamery  24.629c;  Pennsylvania,  Creamery,  23® 
29o;  Wusieru,  18$28e;  State  Dairy,  half  tlrklns,  tubs, 
15  ,»24o;  Welsh  nilxs,  lHgii  c  Western  Imltatlou  Cream 
ery.  I7®21u;  do  Dairy,  11.421c;  do  Factory,  V3@3l)e; 
rolls,  17@lHc. 

Cheese.— 'The  market  Is  tlrm,  but  not  quotnbly 
unchanged  Home  trade  demand  continues  fair. 
State  factory,  1044.014c.  Including  fancy,  white,  ls-q® 
1-lc;  do  fancy,  colored,  i34|c;  SVcsteru  Hat,  llVsilOfqc; 
good  10  choice,  Light  skims,  IH4  ■tlTc, 

Enos.  Dull  and  barely  steady  state,  2lc;  Western, 
21c;  Southern, 21c. 

Pour.Titr.— l.me  —  Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  portb.U'B.ol'Tc;  fowls,  Western, per  lb. U'b  ,012c; 
roosters,  old,  jh.rib,  6 ohi'-gc; turkeys, per  lb  10@  11; (lucks, 
western  pot  pair,  55.070C. 

Poultry.  -Drkssko.  Turkeys,  Jersey,  pt'r  tb.  12e; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  lb,  at  9@llo,  do,  poor  to  fair,  s@ 
8,qie:  chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  18@30c;  do. 
Bucks  County.  I3@14e;  do.  and  fowls,  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  eltolee,  11  c;  do,  do.  inferior,  tk$10e;  old  cooks, 
per  lb,  fi@7c;  ducks,  Philadelphia,  per  lb,  13@l5c;  do 
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SOME  REPORTS  FROM  PRACTICAL  GROWERS. 


(!.  A.  VALENTINE,  .Hilton,  N.  1  writes,  January  nth,  1S47,  as  follows; 

“For  the  past  15  years  I  have  grown  most  of  the  small  fruits,  and  have  invariably  found  that  good,  strong  feed  would  produce  strong  re¬ 
sults  iu  the  shajte  of  fruit,  provided  that  the  food  applied  was  in  the  proper  condition  to  produce  healthy  growth  of  wood,  and.  consequently 
strong  fruit  buds,  which  green  stable  manure  cannot  possibly  make.  For  12  years  past  I  have  used  your  Special  Fertilizers,  anil  have  always 
been  well  satisfied  with  results.  My  mode  of  application  has  been,  for  Raspberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  etc.,  to  sow  broadcast  between  the  rows 
and  well  worked  in  for  shallow  cultivation.  For  Strawberries,  I  find  the  best  way  is  to  make  the  drill  or  furrow  for  the  plauts,  then  apply  the 
fertilizer,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  then  set  the  plauts.  It  is  also  well  with  Strawberries  to  give  a  lighter  application  to  the 
surface  at  the  second  hoeing 

“It  is  conceded  by  all  fruit-growers  in  this  section  at  the  present  day,  that  the  time  for  high  prices  for  common  fruit  has  passed,  and  that 
hereaftnr  quality  and  not  quantity  will  be  the  test,  and  just  here  is  where  your  fertilizer  will  certainly  excel,  in  producing  a  fine,  hardy  and 
healthy  growth  of  wood,  and,  consequently,  strong,  well-developed  buds,  and,  necessarily,  superior  fruit.” 

A.  W.  WILLIAMS,  llighlund,  N.  Y.,  writes,  under  date  of  January  lilt,  1887,  as  follows; 

“We  have  a  vineyard  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  vines,  very  difficult  of  access  for  applying  stable  manure.  Have  applied  one  ton  of 
the  Mtqtcs  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  lor  three  successive  years,  at  a  cost  of  *42  per  year.  We  observe  that  the  vines  make  as  strong  growth  and 
fruit,  as  abundantly  as  when  24  tons  of  stable  manure  were  used  every  year  at  an  annual  cost  of  $60.” 

It.  T.  SCHWARZ,  Aualomiuk,  l’a.,  January  3t1,lSH7,  writes  as  follow.*; 

“Ou  a  two-year-old  Strawberry-bed  of  one  and  two-third  acre,  [  applied,  broadcast,  just  before  a  rain,  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure 
at  the  rate  of  000  pounds  per  acre.  The  Spring  was  somewhat  too  cold  for  the  favorable  growing  of  Strawberries,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  the  piece  yielded  me  Four  Thousand  Three  Hundred  Quarts.  I  have  now  used  the  Mapes  Manures  for  nine  or  ben  vara,  and  on 
much  of  my  land  never  used  any  other  fertilizer,  excepting  muck  aud  green  rye  plowed  under.  My  land  is,  bo-dav,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal 
ase  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  in  splendid  order,  and  will  produce  anything.  This  evidently  explodes  the  old  idea  that:  your  fertilizers  stimulate  for 
awhile,  aud  leaves  the  soil  exhausted.  Many  phosphates  are  sold  hereabouts  for  $25  per  ton,  delivered,  but  I  would  rather  have  one  bag  of  your 
brand,  which  have  proveu  themselves  to  be  pure,  than  five  of  those  compositions.” 

Special  Complete  Manures  For  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Truck,  Corn,  Oats,  Lawns,  Grass  Lands,  Etc. 

Send  postal  for  Descriptive  Pomphlet. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

-  158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Jersey,  per  lb,  13(G) lie;  do,  State,  ivunsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  prime,  12 <6 13c;  Geese,  I'lilladi'lplila,  prime, 
I()@l2e  Geese,  Maryland,  per  ».  9<*Uc:  Gee»e  western 
tier  m,  4669c;  Squabs,  white,  per  doz.  $5@5  50;  Squabs, 
(lark,  per  do4,  $2  50643, 

Fruit*. — Krksh.  —Apples.  — Klnir,  per  bbl,  at  $3684; 
Baldwins,  per  bbL,  at  $1  7Wi  30;  Bellflower,  per  bbl, 
$1 75  ,i2  50;  Greenings,  per  bbl,  83@3  *0.  Grup*-*,  Ca¬ 
tawba  at  set  sc.  per  tt*;  Cranberries,  at  *10  for 
Cupe  Cod  best;  89  for  choice;  Jersey  at  S2«'7.50  per 
crate.  Florida  orunKe*  a!  $3  25@S  53  for  befit,  per  box: 
$2  30@3  for  choice;  81@I  M  for  lower  tirades. 

Fruits.  —Obiep.— Apples  -Fancy  Evaporated,  )2Sic.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at  Um®13o:  do.  prime.  Il@i1hie  do. 
Tennessee  qrs.  -e;  do  State,  Sliced. 44*685^0:  do  south¬ 
ern  (diced,  prime  at  3'^'aic;  do,  North  Carolina,  fan¬ 
cy  suudrlea,  new,  7@sc;  do.  do.  choice. r>‘^@6c;  do.  do. 
prime.  iQ@.v.  Reaches.— North  Carolina,  peeled 
choice,  new.  lMfiltic:  do.  do.  do.  fancy,  new.  l<c;  do. 
Georsla,  choice.  U(a6l5o:  do.  do.  prime  fancy,  new. 
I  fie,  do  Georgia.  c.  Cherries,  pitted,  I2@l4c.  Rasp 
berries— evaporated.  W-tjaWc:  do,  sun  dried.  l6U@l7e 
Blackberries -prime,  ide.  Whortleberries— 7c  Plums, 
Me..  Beaches  uupwled  halves,  544@fii4c;  do.  do.  quar 
tors,  4-H@5Me. 

Pkaxuts— 5@ritfcc.  for  fancy  hand  picked;  3*4®4^c. 
for  farmers’ grades. 

Pecans,— 4® 9c.  for  ordinary  to  good  stock,  with  some 
large  nuts  up  to  tic. 

Hay  andStraw.  —Hay — Choice  Timothy,  80®45e  good 
do.  7Mit»75e;  medium  flOtsfiao;  Shipping,  55c;  Clover, 
mixed.  06c.  Straw  -No.  I,  rye,  65®itJc;  short,  do. 
45®5uc;  oat.  40®45c. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classlHcatlon,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Ordinary . . 

Strict  Ordinary... 
Good  ordinary.  . 


Fair 


Strict  Good  Ord . 7!4 


lands. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

. .  6 H 

..  7  :M0 

6  IS— ltt 

6  15-16 

-‘H 

7->h 

. .  4W 

S  5-16 

8  5-16 

„  4  9-lfi 

8 H 

S3g 

..  9 

9  3-16 

9  3-16 

..  9  5-16 

m 

..  9W 

9  11-16 

9  11  -16 

..  9*2 

9  15-16 

9  15-16 

..10 

10  3-lfi 

10  3-16 

,.10« 

10  9-16 

10  9-16 

11 

tl  8-lfi 

11  :l-16 

ATA1MCP, 

9-16  |  Low  Middling 

....  8  1-16 

>4  1  Middling  ... 

....  8  15-16 

IIoTfi.— State.  ncw,'22'«i'2.5c:  do.  14*5  crop,  best  on  offer' 
lira)  13c;  do,  18*5  crop,  Inferior,  10c;  California,  new. 
prime  and  beat.  23®25c;  German,  new,  beet,  7fii<*27c; 
do,  new,  medium  grades,  2051  T'Tc;  English,  new,  best. 
2U®34c. 


Beans  —Marrows,  choice,  new,  81  93;  Medium  do.  do 
$1  17  V1*  1  50;  Pea.  new,  $1  15;  Red  kidneys,  new,  $1  SO; 
White  kidneys,  choice,  new,  81  75641H0;  California  li¬ 
ma,  flat,  $1  75®  1 45,  Green  peas,  $lbcl  U26j. 

Vroktablrs.—  Potatoes.—  State,  rose,  $1  62®l  75; 
do,  Burbank.  $142:  do,  peerless,  $1  50:  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  $2<ui2  25:  sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  iter  bbl,  $1  sOdl  75.  Cabbages,  -per 
1U0.  8-i,o!.  Onions.— Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  82  25;  do.  Or¬ 
ange  County,  red.  per  bbl.  $1  2532.  Turnips.  Bus 
slan,  per  bill..  $1641  25.  Squash,  per  bbl.  $1  25®2; 
Oulons— Conn.,  white,  per  bbl.,  $3  50&5. 


Comscnicatioss  Hkceivko  for  thr  Week  Endiso 
Fkiitiuary  29,  K87. 

W.  A.— A.  S.-T.  H.  H.-Jno.  Raab,  thauks.-W.  P.  H. 
E.  II.C.-L.  S.-L.C.  R. -J.  E.  A.-J.  H.-F.  H.  T.-T. 
T.  R.-G.  W.G.  A.  H.  H.  -J.  S,  W.-L.  C.  R.-B.  B.— B. 
T.  H.  H.-C.  E,  P..  thanks. — M.  H.  H.-J.  U  Mca.-A.  J. 
a— L  F. H.— C.  H.-O.  M.  IC-P.  &  W.— A.  A.  K.-A.  S. 
-a  H.-S.  (’.  S.  E.  L.  G.-J.  11.  C.  H.  O.  H.-I.  I.  I).- 
G.  A.S.-C.  H.  D.-ll.  K.-H.  W.— J.C.  H.-C.  V.  R.- 

S.  N.-E.  M.C.-O,  I  W.-T  K.  R.-A  H.  H  L.  S.  -  H. 

E.  A.-J.  R.-J.  H.  M  -J.  S.  C.-J.  S.  C.- J.  P.  B.-W,  T. 

r.  a.  k.  w  a.  o.  n.  j.  a.t.  j.  a.  b.  d.  b.  o.f. 

F.  1).  C.  W.  A.  J.  S.  P.— R.  F  -0.  M.  M.-J.  51.  M.-F. 
A.  H.-0.  T  — C.  Iv-R.J.  C.-J,  K.  D  -U.  W.  1>.-A.  Y. 
V.-A  I..  B.  E,  M.  -J.  S.  W—  H.  N.  S.-J.  W.  B.-A.  1‘. 

W.  S.  B.  -H.  M.  H.  A  Son  R  W.-W.  A.-E.  K.  M. 
A.  D.  R.  P  K  I  A.S.  G.  Men,  A.  E.  W  -N.  51.- 

J. A,  G.-P.  E.  B.-P.  K.  G.  A.-P,  C.-G.  W.G.-J.  B. 
Y.-E.  D  IV  J.  McL-F.  P.  C.-W.  S.  5V.-J  B.  C.. 
thanks.  -K  I..  W..  thanks  -I*.  H.  J.— A.  D  B.— I.  J.  B. 

K.  .1  W.-S,  It,  It  A  S  K.  K.  M.-.V  H.  A.-J.  H.-C. 
E.  P.-F.  A.  B.-W.  H  K.-P.  K  -W.  -S.-t.  A.  B.-J.  A. 

T.  2k  Son— G. S„  thank*. -J.  1L- P.  K.  H.- A.  R.  D.-l. 
/,.— K  It.  B.  F.  L  K.-L.  1).  P.4S  i.  a  W.-E.  F-J. 
A.  G.-T.8.  W  -C.  K,  P..  1  hanks  K.  W  J.  S.  C.-J.  S. 

E.  W.  P.-S.  S.  K..  thanks  J.  B  E.  L.  1-A.  H.-R. 
91.-D.  U.T.— H.  S..  M.  C.  P.,  thank*.— R-  M.  C.-W.  D. 

G. -I.  D.  C.-W.  H.  L.-A.  J.  C. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAM.P8  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ethip- 
plng  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
Herviug  Egtr*.  Established  1445. 

No.  279  WnshiiiKtou  Si.,  New  York  City. 


JONES 


:  w 


PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Waion  firnlcs, 

lroo  Sue)  Br«» 

Tare  Uc*m  *ud  Ban  Box  tor 

$60. 

Rycty  «Ue  Scale.  For  fr«  prl«  Ilo 
mention  thl»  pnprr  nmt  1 4  - - 

JONES  OF  BINQH AMT9N, 
BINIJII  A.IITON.  N.  Y. 


GAPES 


and  Fowl-Cholera  alwav*  cured. 
Holts  free.  Address  Box  1  “O  I , 

Rriinnwick,  N  J. 


Dlrec- 

New 


WANTED  a  thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 
MAKER  (single)  to  take  charge  of  Maplewood  Dairy 
Must  understand  how  to  run  a  Steam  Engine  and  the 
Do  Laval  Separator.  Best  of  references  required. 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Attica,  Wyoming  Co.(  N,Y 


H8SIB.  $88  GrIFT. 

This  money  will  be  paid  as  follows-  810  gold  to  the 
person  growing  the  largest  specimen  of  Jessie  Straw¬ 
berry  durlug  the  season  of  188S.  and  $15  gold  to  the 
person  growing  the  most  pounds  of  Jessie  Strawberry 
from  twelve  plants  lit  1SS8.  Plants  must  be  bought  of 
us.  Jessie  promise*  to  be  the  largest  ami  most  product¬ 
ive  Strawberry  known.  Send  Tor  free  copy  or  our  44 
page  book  on  strawberry  Culture,  and  su  page  Fruit 
Catalogue.  GREENS  N0BSRR  F  VO.,  Rochester,  4V.  Y 


Si  I  *  V  U  TT1  This  gavr  the  largest  yield  of  any  po- 
l"  taio  tested  on  our  experimental  farm 


at  the  rate  of 


POTATO  _ _ _ _  _ _ _ 

1  u  1  1  A7*  1.210 bits,  per  acre. — R.  TV.-  >'.,  Jfap  1 ,1SH6. 

Send  postal  to  originator  fur  New  Potato  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address  E.  E.  HTINK, 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO. 


CCCfit  Flower-Bed  and  Vegetable  Garden 
Ohtl/tf  Free  by  Mail  from  our  wholesale  Bulk 
Bins.  For  25  els.  we  send  ,5  packets  named  varieties 
choleeFluwer  Seeds  and  5  packets  fresh  Vegetable  Seed, 
all  leading  varieties.  Send  a  ramp  fur  Catalogue.  Seventh 
Season.  Springfield  Tfieed  Co.  SpiusiiFtEi-n,  Onto. 

When  umting  ilcnj’on  '1  he  Rural  Aeu:- 1  vrktr. 


APPLE,  PEAR,  PLI  i»l,C'IlE«ttY.  GRAPE 
VINES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  BOOT 
GRAFTS,  SEEEDL1NG,  ETC. 


ST&nd  for  New  Price  Lists  FREE. 


W.  A.  WATSON  &  SON, 

Normal,  III. 


CALESMEN  WANTED! 

WaLARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID! 

For  terms  and  particulars  address  [mention  this  paper) 
\V.  R.  McNARY  At  CO.,  Nurserymen,  Dayton,  O. 

FOR  SALE.  -00  pounds  Morning  Star  Pota¬ 
toes.  J.  A.  ROBINSON,  Belcher,  N  Y. 

FOR  S A  LE.— I  have  a  fine  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  1  offer  at  $1.00  per  bush 
el.  $2.50  per  bbl.,  f.  o,  b.  here. 

E.  1).  COPP,  (Tilton  Spring*,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Spreinl  Oiler.  V£  following 
choicest  new  varieties  by  mail 
for  75  cents.  Golden  Self- 
BlanchlUg  Celery,  All  Seasons 
Cabbage.  Perplguam  Lettuce, 
Redland  Giant  Musk  Melon, 
duikers  Sugar  Corn,  King  of  the 
Garden  Limas.  Alaska  Pea.  Scar- 
I-  t  Waxbuah  Bean.  Golden  Clus¬ 
ter  Pole  Hean,  Stammoth  Salsify, 
Beauty  Tomato  and  Chartin'* 
Radish,  u a uiiokuo  mailed  on  receipt  of  Sets  In  stamps. 
\Vm.  C.  B ECKERT,  Seedamnn.  alleomknt,  Pa. 


ONIONS.  5iuek  will  grow  larger  crop#  than  other 
soils  at  50  per  cent,  less  cost.  Send  50c.  postal  order 
for  book  of  full  Instructions,  with  formula  for  fertiliz¬ 
er  that  costs  only  65  per  acre-  No  trouble  to  get  in¬ 
gredients  for  fertilizer.  C.  C.  TAYLOR, 

Ovid,  Michigan. 


MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 
MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

ATTICA.  NEW  YURK. 


CAULIFLOWERS  AND  BOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  in  minute  de 
tail  By  mall  20  .cent*.  Catalogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  BRILL.  Hempstead.  IL.  I.)  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

FREE  BY  M AIL. 

fOTJR  CHOICE  OF  VAEIETIES. 

Even-  Seed  will  make  a  Plant.  All  fully  warranted. 


Meet 

Seed,  05  Cents  per  ounce. 

<  nbbnge 

.15 

•  • 

Carrot 

«« 

.05 

*  • 

hi 

Celery 

<$ 

.15 

it 

it 

Cucumber  “ 

.05 

tl 

ia 

L.eif  uce 

<» 

.10 

tt 

ii 

Melon 

(1 

.05 

ii 

Onion 

H 

.15 

ti 

ii 

Radish 

tl 

.05 

it 

ii 

Parsnip 

It 

.05 

it 

ii 

Tomato 

$4 

.15 

ai 

S. 

E. 

BOYD. 

Wheeling, 

W.  Va. 

ARTIST  TIRE  COLORS. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  superiority 
of  oar  Tube  colors,  we  will  send — free  of 
Postage,  8  Large  Tabes  Brushes  aud  Book 
ot  instructions  to  any  part  of  the  U.S  ,  on 
receipt  of  91. 00. 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS,  Essex,  Conn. 

Farm  wanted  with  team,  stock  aud  tools  to  work 
Oh  "hare*-  Address  BLAKE.  Care  RURAL  NEW- 
YORE.ER,  New  York  Cm-, 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  $30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta.  M ainr 


GIVEN  A  WAYS  A  package 
Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (5dj  kinds.) 

_ _  with  Park's  Fuikal  Guide,  all 

for  two  stamps.  Every  flower  lover  delighted.  Tell  all 
yourfrlendg.  G.  \V.  PARK,  Fanuetsburg,  Pu. 
Uf*Bc  prompt.  This  offer  appear*  but  once  more. 


JCCCI  C  CTHAIYBERUY,  best  of  all 
COOl  C  3  1  rou-clud  Peach.  Tung- l’a. 
COLORED  PLATE  of  Lacretiu  and  Erie. 
GAR  BER’"*  Hybrid  Pear.  MELOS  Pear. 
Catalogues  free.  E.  Y.TEAfs.Duureith.  Indiana. 


JKWBLIj  8THAWB«HHY, 

Beat  and  most  productive.  Full  description,  “to.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a  two  cent  siamp.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Address  originators.  P.  M. 
AUGUR  A  SONS,  Nurserymen.  Mlddlelleld,  Conn. 


POTATOES.  EMPIRE  STATF.  pure,  over  100 
Bushels  raised  from  one,  Order  at  once  at  J40  cents 
per  bushel.  C  P.  CONTES, 

Syracuse.  N.  V. 


-^catalogue! 


FREE'; 


ofaLl  kiruU  t  i  S*f4.,llul6., 
Tool«.A‘c.  CimtAlas  prices  J--I 
sertpuous.  pleating  direi(ious.,V.  , 
to  *11  applicants,  old  customers 
i  need  not  apply.  Out  finely 
.  illustrated  SEkU  4  Ss  t  4 1,  with  Cel***. 
Pijtf : .  Lithogtaph  Cover,  portrait  o( 
Mr.A.W  Livingston  amt  pkt.  of  his  5ev 
Beauty  Tomato  lOe.  Choice  C*6fi»f«»»,!  Ou Inn  Seed  Orig¬ 
inators  of  Paragon.  Acme,  Perfection,  F aiurite  and  Bcautv 
Tomatoes  Seeds  Reliable,  Prices  Low.  95  Jim  tc fU&ti. 
A-W.  HVrNfilSTON‘8  80X0.  Bulll  ■  Colnmhuiu  O 


B.--t  and  most  pro6i»6l>-  LATE  WHITE 

PEACH;  Ch»irs  tbulc,  ■  isit-  ,  u  l ,  •  i  „ 
peMh.  Large  xock  of  Peach  ir*e<  «ul  du, 

for  all  feetton*  W  tlttum’s  Early  Red, 

h»a*  early  apple.  Good  tuck  A  ppleT  rvo*. 
moat  popular  aud  late  keeping  kluas  Peareu 
Cherry,  Quince  land  all  frail  tree*  aud 
hull  bearing  plauts.  200,009  J-yoar  old  As- 

poragui  rooU,  Large  stock  of  Shade  and 

Ornaroeoiala.  Send  ter  Catalogue.  8.  E, 

ROGERS  A  SON,  Mu  Holly.  N.  J. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES*n»PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Springtrode  a  large  and  tine  etook 
of  even'  desoription  ol  FRUIT  ana  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Hoere,  Vince,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  rlnnla,  FVuit  Tree  Seed¬ 
ling#  and  Forest  Tree  seedlings.  Pncod  Cata- 
logne.  Spring  of  1947,  mailod  ftroo,  27*faMi>Aerf  14*8 

bIooRiINQTON  PHdNIX  NURSERY 

B1U.5KV  TCTTLS  *  Ctk  1’roprletore,  BL008INUT05,  ILL 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  *  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  A  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


rlated  chain. 


w.  E.  BYBEE.  J rsenos  City,  Mo. 


390 


Funny  Selections,  .Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  amt  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Caeui  CO..  Cadiz.  Ohio 


Brewster’s  Patent  Eein  Holder. 

Your  line*  are  wheie  you  nut  them— not  under 
horses’  feet.  One  agent  gold  1 2  doz.  tn  five  days; 
one  dealer  sold  six  do#,  in  15  days.  Samples 
worth  $1.50  free.  W rite  for  terms. 

E.  E.  BREWSTER.  Holly,  Mich. 


CANADA  HARD-WOOD  I  N  LEACHED 


Cheapest  fertilizer  tn  use.  Supplied  In  car  lots,  in  bulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed.)  Price  and  analy¬ 
sis  aent free.  Addn-is,  CHA8.  KTEYENS, 

Box  437,  Napaucc,  Outurio,  Canada. 


NEW 


Sample  Look  of  beautiful  cards.  14  OamesL 
12  tricks  in  magic.  f:«>  Altnim  verses.  All  Tot 

a  2c.  stamp.  STAR  CARD  CO.,  Station  15,  Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  utv$  4po»uir«  remedy  for  *  he*  ^bovt*  iUbcosc  ;  by  Its  us® 
thousands  of  ewes  of  ths  arorst  kin  1  rikI  i>f  Umff  s  anding 
have  bfettneured.  so  NtRonc  is  my  faith  Its  efficacy 

that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTI.KS  FKKK*  together  with  a  YAL- 
\J  AtKl-K  TRKATISKoa  thLsd;seAM>.  tontijr  sufferer.  Give  ex- 
p 4  r.  O,  •duwsa.  DK,  T.  A.  SliOCU  M,  lol  Fearl  St  N.  Y 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

1  Has  a  I’*d  different  from  all 
others.  la  eup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  la  center, adapt* 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  inthecnp 
I  presses  back  the  intes- 
_  fines  just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger,  wiuf  light  presrow  the  Her¬ 
nia  ufneld securely  .lay  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  is  eaay,  thimble  and  ebaap.  Seal  br  mail.  Cun 
color*  free  KOfil  KSTOS  TRUSS  00.,  tbkogo,  UL 

Mention  this  paper. 


AGENTS  5£££ 

K.  J.  itATUKWS,  Stone  Sta  idL. onJan.  19 

wold  27  tStove  I’ipc  Shelves,  i'rofit  SIS. 90. 

\vm.  Kervla,  FUUo,  Ills.,  ia  Hearing  £9.00  per 
day.  These  are  only  samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.E.  SHEFAKD  A:  CO„  Cincinbati,  Ohio. 

Virginia  land  acpncy. 

Cheap  Fan  ns.  Splendid  climate,  short,  MIL 
Good  markets.  Descriptive  Laud  List  Dree. 

GRIFFIN  A:  JERVIS,  i’eierabiirg.  Va. 


QCOTCH  Collie  Shepherd  Bitch  Pups,  pure-bred,  at 
^$4  each,  now  ready  for  delivery.  Parents  good  driv¬ 
ers.  O.S’.  BRAIN ARD,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


THE  RURAL 


FEB  49 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Unclis  Makk:— I  have  been  mailing 
the  Cousins’ letters,  and  would  like  to  tie  num¬ 
bered  among  them.  1  live  in  Augusta  County, 
Va.,  within  five  miles  of  Staunton.  Papa  is 
working  for  Uncle  Sam  (the  government!.  He 
has  been  taking  your  paper  for  several  mont  hs 
and  is  delighted  with  it.  lie  says  it  is  the  best, 
agricultural  paper  he  has  ever  taken.  1  would 
like  to  correspond  with  some  one  about  my 
age  in  another  State.  I  am  15  years  old.  1 
have  a  fine  colt  three  years  old  of  the  finest 
stock.  Hu  is  such  a  fine  traveler.  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  you  would  suggest  a  pretty 
name  for  him.  hattik  m.  kotneh. 

Staunton,  Va. 

[1  don’t  think  I  could  suggest  a  good  name 
without  seeing  the  colt. — u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Please  dp  not  stop  the 
“Story  of  a  District  School.”  I  am  a  little 
fellow,  and  was  much  disappointed.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  more  patience  as  1  am  overdo 
years  old.  Rut  that  is  a  good  and  useful  story 
and  1  vote  with  both  bands  to  have  it  contin¬ 
ued  right  along,  I  am  not  so  anxious  what 
kind  of  paper  the  Rural  is  printed  on.  Let's 
have  the  story.  .108.  c.  s. 

Camden,  Ohio. 

[Uncle  Mark  would  like  to  agree  to  carry 
the  story  right  along,  but  it  really  cannot  be 
done  now.  Every  spring,  you  see,  the  adver¬ 
tising  crowds  us  so  that  we  hardly  have  space 
to  breathe.  Wb  can’t  very  well  help  it  this 
year,  though  we  would  like  to  please  every¬ 
body.  Quite  a  number  of  people  have  said 
that  the  story  cauie  out  in  too  short  parts. 
Later  in  the  year,  when  we  have  more  space, 
1  will  do  my  best  to  write  out  some  more  of 
the  diary  and  give  it  in  longer  parts,  too.  I 
have  so  many  letters  and  stories  and  other  good 
things  from  the  Cousins,  large  and  small,  that 
1  really  ought  to  keep  silent  for  a  time  and  let 
others  talk. — u.  m. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  The  big  boys  are 
crowding  the  Cousins  nlT  from  their  seats. 
There  is  a  Pig  doctor  writing  about  somebody 
being  sick  and  what  he  thinks  will  cure  him, 
and  he  crowds  awful  hard.  And  then  some 
other  body  has  got  something  to  sell  and  he  is 
crowding  t  he  Cousins  off  and  it  will  be  a 
marvel  if  some  of  us  do  not  fall  into  the  waste 
basket  head  and  vara:  and  now  a  pretty  ludy 
has  got  her  picture  right  square  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  scat,  mid  some  one  has  tried  to  write 
a  long  yarn  about  her  while  the  Cousins  arc 
crowded  into  Uncle  Mark’s  pocket,  until  he 
looks  like  Uncle  Ham’s  mail  pouch.  The 
Cousins  huvo  just  one  little  ewe  lamb  and  all 
these  big  boys  want  it — just  one  little  page 
left  for  us.  And  we  have,  to  yield  so  much  to 
the  strong  that  the  weak  will  be  obliged  to  fall 
oir.  Write  to  Uncle  Mark  about  it. 

LEWIS  SMITH. 

[They  are  crowding  us  pretty  hard,  that’s  a 
fact.  It  happens  so  every  spring.  People 
want  to  sell  things  and  they  all  want  to  got  on 
our  page.  1  guess  they  tbi»R  everybody  will 
be  sure  to  read  what  we  have  to  say  and  so  be 
sure  to  read  the  advertisements  too.  -Rut  we 
won’t  be  lost,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  If  the 
let  ters  do  crowd  into  Uncle  Mark's  pocket  he 
will  take  good  care  of  them.  When  the  sum¬ 
mer  comes,  we  will  run  that,  advertising  all 
out  of  sight.  That  woman  was  taken  for 
‘  Aunt  Murk”  by  some  ot  the  Cousins.  It 
wasn’t  though.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Jam  eight  years  old, 
W«  had  one  week’s  vacation.  1  have  been  to 
school  all  except  one  day  and  1  was  sick  that 
day.  Ma  was  watering  her  flowers  and  she 
went  to  get  down,  and  thought  she  would  get 
the  quart,  and  down  she  went  rind  fell  on  her 
hand  aud  spruined  lier  wrist  and  she  cannot 
useitand  it  is  badly  swelled.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  got  for  piy  Christmas.  I  got.  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  a  Testament  and  some  candy  ami  a 
Mother  (loose’s  Melodies.  That  is  all  1  got  for 
Christmas,  New  Years  1  got  a  quarter  und  an 
orange.  Your  Niece, 

Edinburg,  Ind.  alpha  ueuprke. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  am  a  boy  12  years 
old  and  live  on  a  farm  of  100  acres.  We  keep 
25  head  of  cattle  and  three  horses.  I  go  to 
school  most  every  day  and  have  six  studies. 
Father  has  taken  the  Rural  live  years  and 
wouldn’t  part  with  it  for  any  other  paper  he 
takes.  I  wrote  once  before,  but  my  letter  was 
not  printed.  I  would  like  to  Join  the  V.  H  C. 
J  .vent,  to  the  Ray  Stab*  Fair  ami  saw  some 
very  large  squashes  and  pumpkins.  There 
w«  re  also  some  very  nice  and  largo  fruit.  We 
received  the  seeds  all  right. 

’  Your  friend,  eugenk  morse. 

Medway,  Mass. 


gftltfcettanfou# 

II II  M  t  MTU  It  Y.  Book-keeping,  BusIuusb  Forms 
o  U  Ivl  Ci  i’cnnitinshlrj,  Arithmetic,  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

lilt  Y  ANT  &  HTKATTON’S,  Hu  Halo,  N.  Y, 


To  the  Reapers  of  the  Rural: 

In  common  with  many  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  w  e  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
certain  statements  which  we  have  seen  in  our 
columns  as  merely  adroit  advertising, 

< Consequently  we  feel  justified  in  taking  the 
liberty  of  printing  a  few  points  fronin  private 
letter  recently  received  from  otic  of  our  larg¬ 
est  patrons,  as  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith  to 
our  readers.  We  quote: 

“We  have  convinced  ourselves  that  by  tell¬ 
ing  what,  we  know  to  be  true,  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  at  last,  a  permanent  conviction  in  the 
public  mind.  Seven  years  ago  we  stated  what, 
the  national  disease  of  this  country  was,  and 
that  it  was  rapidly  increasing.  Three  years 
ago  wc stated  that,  a  marked  check  hud  been 
given  it.  > 

“The  statistics  nf  one  of  the  largest  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  this  country  shows  that 
in  isg:>  and  1NK4  the  mortality  from  kidney 
disorders  did  not  increase  over  the  previous 
yours;  otliel-  companies  stated  the  same  thing. 
It  is  not  presumptuous  for  us  to  claim  credit 
for  checking  these  ravages. 

“  Seven  years  ago  we  stated  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  kidneys  was  the  key  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  health;  within  the  past  five  years  all 
careful  life  insurance  companies  have  con¬ 
ceded  the  truth  of  this  statement .  for,  whereas, 
ten  years  ago,  chemical  analysis  to  determine 
the  condition  of  t  he  kidneys  was  not  required, 
to  day  millions  of  dollars  in  risks  are  refnsed 
because  chemical  examination  discovers  to i- 
sunpeefed  diseases  of  the  kidneys.” 

Seven  years  ago  we  stated  that  the  ravages 
of  Bright’s  Disease  were  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  other  unsuspected  disorders  of  the 
kidneys  of  many  misleading  names;  that 
ninety-three  per  cent,  of  human  ailments  are 
attributable  to  derauged  kidneys,  which  fills 
the  blood  with  uric  acid,  or  kidney  poison, 
which  causes  these  nuiny  fatal  diseases. 

The  uric  acid,  or  kidney  poison,  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  paralysis, 
apoplexy,  heart  disease,  convulsions,  pucumo- 
nia,  consumption  and  insanity:  over  hall'  the 
victims  of  consumption  are  first  the  victims 
of  diseased  kidneys, 

When  t  he  recent  death  of  an  honored  ex- 
officio]  of  the  United  fctates  was  announced 
his  physician  said  that  although  he  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  Bright's  Disease,  that  was  not  I  lie 
cause  of  death.  He  was  not  trank  enough  to 
admit  that  the  apoplexy  which  overtook  him 
in  his  bed  was  the  fatal  effect,  of  the  kidney 
poison  in  the  blood,  which  had  eaten  away 
the  substance  of  the  arteries  and  brain;  nor 
was  Logan’s  physician  honest  enough  to  state 
that  his  fatal  rheumatism  was  caused  by  kid¬ 
ney  acid  in  the  blood. 

If  the  doctors  would  state  in  ullicial  reports 
the  original  cause  of  death,  the  people  of  this 
country  would  lie  alarmed,  yea,  nearly  panic 
stricken ,  at  the  fearful  mortality  from  kidney 
disorders.” 

The  writers  of  the  above  letter  give  these 
facts  to  the  public  simply  to  just  if g  the  claims 
that  they  have  made ,  that  “if  the  kidneys  and 
liver  ore  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  by  the 
use  of  Warner’s  safe  cure,  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  proved  to  lie  a  specific,  when 
all  other  remedies  failed,  and  that  has  received 
the  endorsement,  of  the  highest,  medical  talent 
in  Europe,  Australasia  and  America,  many  a 
life  would  be  prolonged  aud  the  happiness  of 
the  people  preserved.  It  is  successful  with  so 
many  different  diseases  because  it  and  it  alone, 
ean  remove  the  uric  acid  from  the  blood 
through  the  kidneys." 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  named. 

Commendation  thereof  has  often  appeared 
in  our  columns. 

We  believe  it  to  lie  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  liest  ever  manufactured.  We  know 
the  proprietors  are  men  of  character  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

We  are  certain  they  have  awakened  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest,  in  the  public  mind  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  kidneys.  We  believe 
with  them  that  they  arc  the  key  to  health, 
and  that  for  their  restoration  from  disease  a tld 
maintenance  in  health,  there  is  nothing  equal 
t.o  this  great  remedy. 

The  proprietors  say  .they  “do  not  glory  in 
this  universal  prevalence  of  ‘disease,  but  hav¬ 
ing  started  out.  with  t.lie  purpose  of  spreading 
the  merits  of  Warner’s  safe  cure  before  the 
world,  because  it  cured  our  senior  proprietor , 
who  was  given  up  by  doctors  as  incurable, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  the  facts  and  leave 
the  public,  to  its  own  inferences.  We  point,  to 
our  claims,  and  to  their  public  aud  universal 
■verification  with  pride,  and  if  the  public  does 
not,  believe  what  we  say,  we  toll  them  to  ask 
their  friends  and  neighbors  whut  they  think 
about  our  preparations.” 

As  stated  above,  we  most  cordially  com¬ 


mend  the  perusal  of  this  correspondence  by  ^fcrClt  HU(l  i?0UltUL 

our  readers,  believing  that  in  so  doing,  we  are  - - - 

. . . .  "hll,;nti'm  THE^  “COMMON  SENSE  ”  MILK  PAIL. 


■uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiaiiHiiLiminiinii'imiH 


U  JllllU'l,  RHO  ■  '  •  . 

.Hiii  oniber  ,Y  Co..  MTr’s.  Adams.  Grand 
Vt.  Gen’l  A  Re  Uls:  A.  C.  STOPPARD,  North 
•1.  Mass.;  E.  BRUCE  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 


£tti,r.rcllancou*j  cUcvti j$ i u n 


I’ATlCNTEU. 


Till*  Is  the 
only  j ic.rfeet 
Pall  made.— 
There  ure  no 
seams  In  the 
from  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a  perfectly  fit¬ 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
I  n  w  t  a  li  tly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 
every  part,  of 
the  pall  may 
lie  gulokly  and 
thorn  ugh  ly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain¬ 
ers  can  be  oh- 


I  tallied  at  any  tlnip.  „  ,  ...  „ 

The  I’n 1 1  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  all 
res  peels  (he  beat  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  rows  Wi  rtl  SOUK  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  heat  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post- 
1  mid  to  any  address,  on  receipt,  of  price  One 
Tube,  25  cents;  Five  Tubes,  •MM.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

liOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  tills  paper. 


^or*  DELAWARE  COUNTY 

fes  CREAMERY 

Bn' ePv'Owc*  -We  will  pay  Freight.— 

Write  for  our  wholesale  offer 
I  MWj'J  ’•  to  first  purchaser.  Address 

SI  ■  r  J  Delaware  County  Creamery  Co., 

RENTON  H  ARBOR,  MIOII. 

W~¥want  you* 

profitable  employment  to  represent,  us  In  every 
county.  Salary  $Tf>  |H-r  month  ami  expenses,  or  a 
largo  commission  on  wdo*  If  preferred,  ( mods  staple. 
Every  one  Ihivh.  Outfit  and  jmrlloullir*  Free. 

standard  SILVERWARE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Two-Horse  Power  Engine.  $150. 


CRYSTAL  CREAMERY. 

Glass  Milk  '  alls,  Steel  Water 
Tan  s.  coated  with  Rubber  Paint. 
Never  will  rust  or  leak.  Improved 
Cabinet,  improved  Faucets;  little  II 
any  Ice  rnijnlrcd;  no  lift  I  use:  makes 
one  third  more  blitter  In  winter 
and  In  hoi  weal  her.  line  to  first 
purchaser  m  wholesale  l<>  intro 
dace.  Agency,  If  desired.  Address 
with  stamps  for  sealed  proposal 
and  Circular. 

V-.  li.  hNBKMNI),  _ 

I  niidiltu.  Olsmo  Co.,  N.  \  . 


Mneomber’s  Hand  IMunier, /or  Corn.  Beans, 
an.t  licet  Seed.  The  uiosT  In  the  world.  Money  refund 
ed  if  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 


Isle  Co.,  Vl.  Goll'l  A  Kelli  B:  A.  < 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Brpck  MABOl 
H.  M.  Smith  «:  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


WIRE  FENCES 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 


P 

Cl 

T 

L  1 

ll 

1 

|  70  Vwy  St ••  N 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


Uenerad  .Aavoridamg  xvin-ois  ot 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER* 

34  1‘AIIK  ROW,  NEW  YORK,  w 


The  following  rates  are  nva  viable  All  arc  there¬ 
fore  res/iei'l/tilly  t  a  formed  Hint  any  corrcsiiondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

stand  type,  It  lines  to  the  Inch!  . . HOconts. 

One  ttwmmmd  Un  •»  or  more, within  ono  year 
from  date  of  first  In  <or  Ion,  per  agate  line.  25  *' 

Yearly  criers  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

ugute  space. . . . ....  ........25  " 

Preferred  positions . .  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv  ,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded.... . ‘ . 75  cents. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  1  miyciiro  1  do  net  mean  mornly  to  stop  thorn  far  a 
time  and  then  tmvothenl  rst'ira ‘'galn.lraanna  rrulloiitl  fire 
I  have  nmilo  the  dl*ou»«  "f  FITS,  KIMf.KI’SY  or  FALL1NU 
KICKS  USB  ft  life  long  study.  Iwnrimil  my  remedy  to  euro 
the  worst  onses.  Ihu'ftQRO  Cithers  liavu  fulled  Is  no  reason  for 
m.t  now  receiving  a  ouro.  do  ml  ftt  once  for  a  treatise  Mil  ft 
Free  Boltin  of  roy  Intidllblo  remotly.  Olve  Kxpross  oml  lest 

. .  ,tisivar-nT.“1T7f  sr  “vt rlKlJKs™®. 

100  Choice  New 

foru  2c.  stump.  (!A  III  /,  CARD  t'O..  Cadi*,  O. 


(Trails  Ms**,’, 

I  >1  PER  I A  I.  Kt.ti  l'OOI>  will  Increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction, strengthen  weak  and  druopliig  fowls,  promote 
Hie  li.  aUliv  growth  or  ah  varieties  of  poultry,  and  In 
sure  fine  eondli  Ion  and  smooth  plumage,  l  ids  Is  no 
fuming  process;  you  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  uf  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  Wc  mall  packages  for  AOc.  and  $1.  t,  it. 
boxes  and  25  tti  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co  ,  for  B2  ami  MidfV  Ask  your  loeal  tradesman  or 
write  to  F.  C.  sTURTEVA.Vr.  IUbtfouu,  Conn. 

3*-  Hatcher 

1  ON  EARTH. 

Y^«niilICaaClSU3i^A5B  rn  Hutches  Ducks, Turkeys. 

/  BfiM  Geese  and  Chickens. 
MBS]  Received  First  Premium 
IflllcKI  where  exhibited. 

Pi  MB  send  for  circular. 

1  BH  ANDUKW8’ 

|  HR  Hatcher  Co. 

r  Wv  Id m ini,  N,  Y. 

Mention  RuitAt,  N.  Y. 

“MARCRMOOR  FARC’ 

UIDD  ADPUIIQ  No.  11(172;  Sire  Orange  Peel, 
Hit  l  AKvnUO  l>.  2HH;  Dam  King’s  Fertile, 
No.  22 it >5.  Service  Fees,  $1 

DBIPUTenU  No.  11071,  Sire  Farmer’s  Pride 
DKIuH  1  OUR  P.  IBS;  Dain  Nellie  Flanders.  No 
227R4,  Service  Fees,  flOfi. 

nfilllPf  uf  Dfi  sire  Nero,  P.  s.  249;  Dam  M  r*. 

rnlRut  II  tnU  Lnugiry.C.374tl.  service  Fees 

2UX).  CHAS.  R.  II OK, 

Notv  llriniswirk,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  this  season.’’ -Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  Slut  Ion,  N.  J. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up! !  up!  I!’  —Dudley  Miller 
Kuo.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows:  Yearlings  with  Calf,  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  spring  Culve*’  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business,  4i.  \V.  TIHMIl’HON  &  SON, 

Sieltoii,  N.  .1.,  I*.  K.  K. 

To  Horse  Breeders. 

FOR  SALE.  English  Shire  and  Clydesdale  Stallions. 
Imported  and  Canadian  bred;  I  woyeamaJid  upwards. 
Prize  winners  al  Hie  Great  liiduslrlal  and  Provincial 
Exhibitions.  Correspondence  Invited.  Buyers  met  at 
train  If  notified  of  arrival.  Distance  20  miles  from 
Buffalo.  N.  V  Address 

.11  ORRIS.  HTONK  &  W  RI.L1  NUTON, 

Welland,  Out.,  Canada. 

WHITE  I>ORIi  INI.Hfor  sale.  A  few veiy  fine 
Cockerels  al  $!>  each,  boxed  and  delivered  to  Express 
Lo.,  at  lndl'iiapollH.  Mn*t  Premium  on  White  Dork 
Imim  at  Indiana  Slate  Fait  1-^.  Also  eggs  at  *2  per 
Hilling  FIjKTCH  Eli  HIVES, 

lliiloii  Pnrk.  Iiidiiiiin. 


treatment 

For  Consumption,  catarrh,  Hay 
Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  Gen¬ 
eral  DEBILITY.  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES 
OF  THE  THROAT.  LUNC-S,  BLOOD  AND 
N ERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

THE  GREATEST  ADVAIIC”  ME  NT  IN  THE 
USE  OF  OXYGEN. 

office  and  Home  Treatment. 

I nteresti ng  Treatise  free  by  Mail. 

WA’TER  C.  BROWNING,  M.D., 
1235  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  N  IW  uowpiqi  GHi;  TlJ,V?ri!,Ii>IV  V 

|OlM,Ud  .-LHIlu..UoV.>  •  II  (  |  ,)  H*,UP|  II  Aim  ptv 
■dpi*  mi |  v(| |  s.ixoi)  qj an|  join  ‘‘X,  Ji | 

pint  pauj  ’.u.trojy  m  ptitj  ,>i  oj  ».oo.!(,nal 
.ni|)d(|  ftUtlitotl  A1|i|i(o<l  tujau.'U  J"  «»ll'P»d. 
•pu.)  jo  w.i/i  Vituo.u  'ip|o5  •xii-mo'}  jo  i  >.j.  j.< 
OT.  jo |  |i  p.im  Moil  .ia«i|  H.iifiirH  A y  PH ar|.|  in  |i 
-J  )(loo  ill  M>auo|j  J|o((  i  Jtuido.'X  pfit  eriltpul  Jo 
sAinifiS  itJaAfi  pun  M«MJdx;.|  ‘epMUlP  H  1-oJtJic 
eqj  Ai(  p  ern  -(  SI  LUV.I  I»»»»*  N’lNllOjl  J”J 

sous  s.aavM 


nnruroo  Ms  causes,  and  a  new  and  success 
I  I  A  r  II I  .  1 1 1  lul  CII R  E  at  your  own  home,  by 
IILMI  IILUUone  who  wo*  deaf  twenty  elghi 
years  Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  hcnctll.  Cured  himself  lo  three  mouths, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application  T.  S.  PA  UK, 

No.  4  1  Went  31  si  Si..  New  Yorlt  Clly. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  ot  the  Ritual  New  Yorkku  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*'  '  Six  months . . .  1-10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Gcrrnuuy,  per  year,  p  ao-puld .  $3.04  (12a.  B<'-) 

France .  8,04  f'$(*fr.) 

Kreuch  Colonies  .  4-,w  '■^14  fr.) 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  cauvasalug  outfit  on 
application.  ft 

Kntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 

aa  aeoond  olaaa  mall  matter. 


WITH  STF.KL-  BOILER. 

Cheap,  Reliable,  Safe. 

Automatic  Itotlrr  Feed. 
|i  !jnT  Auloniatlo  Pop  Hufety  Valve 
|l|  |||  HteeMioiler,  Cost  of  t  unning 

|  A,  guaranteed  not  to  exceed 
I  one  and  one-lmlf  wills  l"’r 

horse  power  per  hour.  Less 
....'J  than  half  Hint  of  any  kero- 
iSjjjFPTV  sene  engine  of  ecpial  elflc- 
iciiey.  Nolliing  on  uni  to  it 
Qjlli  ever  before  iilTrml  lor  the 

SrT  "  l\  price.  Mend  for  free  discriie 
live  eiroular. 

(  HAS.  l’.WILLAUD&CO, 
284  Miohigan  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


TWE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


everything  that  is 

_ — -^r — *  I  *i\__  -  _ i  «  I  - 


^FINEST  LAMINATED  BABBEL3 


PERSONALS. 

Senator-elect  Reaoan  is  now  living  with 
his  third  wife  and  intrusts  to  her  supervision 
his  not.  very  profitable  Texas  farm. 

It  is  now  openly  stated  in  London  that  a 
complaint,  for  divorce  of  Princess  Louise 
against  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Jjorne, 
lias  Im'cii  stopped  by  the  Queen. 

The  son  of  the  Duchess  de  Galliera  prob¬ 
ably  has  the  finest  collection  of  jjostage  stamps 
in  the  world.  It  tills  880  volumes  and  has  cost 
him  more  than  $.'150,0011. 

Lucy  Stone  predicts  that  a  woman  will  be 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
2000.  It  is  feared  that  both  Kate  Field  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony  will  bo  too  old  by  that 
time. 

Gen.  Cahhiuh  M.  Clay  has  announced  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  claims 
for  himself  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
farmer  candidate  in  his  party.  All  the  others 
are  lawyers. 

Theodore  Ttlton  and  Frederick  Douglass 
have  been  renewing  their  old  friendship  in 
Paris,  and  the  two  tall,  large  men  with  strong¬ 
ly  marked  features  and  snowy,  bushy  hair, 
are  sometimes  takeu  for  brothers.  Roth  of 
them  feel  flattered. 

When  George  H.  Pendleton,  United  States 
Minister  to  Germany,  arrived  at  New  York 
tlie  other  day,  he  was  asked  about  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation,  and  promptly  replied  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Germans  desired  peace. 
"But,”  he  added,  “their  opinions  count  for 
nothing,” 

Last  November,  while  W.  W.  Roub,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  stock  raiser  of  Chalmers,  Ind.,  was 
away  from  home,  tramps  forced  his  wife  to 
tell  them  where  his  money  was  concealed. 
The  shock  made  her  insane.  Some  time  ago 
the  woman  bit  her  husband,  and  he  is  now 
also  insane. 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Legislature  offering  to  the  United 
State*  the  Hermitage  farm,  famous  as  the 
home  of  Andrew  Jackson,  as  an  asylum  for 
disabled  and  invalid  soldiers.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  Mrs.  Sarah  Jackson,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Old  Hickory,  shall  lie  allowed  a 
home  and  maintenance  upon  the  farm  for 
life. 

Lieut- Gov.  Jones,  of  New  York,  not  only 
"pays  the  freight,”  but  has  posted  in  his  Bing¬ 
hamton  scale  works  a  notice  that  if  the  year 
is  a  prosperous  one,  he  will  share  profits  with 
his  employes,  but  if  there  are  losses,  lie  will 
not  ask  them  to  lieai1  a  part.  And  not  only  all 
employes  who  stay  through  the  year,  but  "all 
who  through  ill  health  or  lack  of  work  are 
laid  off,  will  share  in  proportion  to  the  wages 
earned,” 


W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO. 

34  Sooth  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Importers  and  Growers  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

.  9UCCRA80JIS  TO 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  formerly  of  Now  York. 

OUR  New  Catalogue  for  188T,  beautifully  IlliiKlruted,  with  two 
large  colored  platen  and  many  choice  engraving,,  1)2  pagea, 
S  x  II  fnenua,  will  III,  aunt  lo  our  cnatomcm  of  luat  war.  alro  to 
former  cuntuincra  of  ft.  K,  Kiln*  *  Son*,  without  rhnrtre— to  all 
other*  upon  receipt  of  10  rent,  in  «tamp*.  whirl,  will  he  refunded 
with  II rat  order.  Ti.  K.  BLISS.  .  arriving  partner  of  above 

41  NEW  BOOK  ON  CARDENINC.  fr"^  hl"  to  ,m,or" 

ftUCCKSS  in  Market.  Gardening  ami  Vegetable  Grotv,»r‘*  M;iminl.  by  W.  W  Kawaon,  Practical  .Market 
Gardener.  The  moat  inatrndlv.-  work  of  the  kiml  ever  published,  full  of  Important  information  to  market  gardeners  and 
to  all  grower,  of  vegetables  in  large  oramall  qnantltiex.  IV)  pages,  fully  Illustrated,  ncti  t  port-paid  by  moil,  upon  receipt  of  *1.00. 


8F*IlII\r Or  VBGETABIjES  and  FLOWERS 

Also  EARLY  AM)  Pltf.VIK  TOBACCO  BED  PLANTS. 

Farmers,  Gardenkrm,  and  Flokists.  u*o  the  PATENT  I’KOTElrrlNU  ULuTII  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  It  Ih  equal  to  glass  sash  (and  ooeifl  but  tenth  as  much)  on  Cold  Frames  uud  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  nan  no  ••qua).  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  iiardv  and  rapid  urowth.  Don't 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for3,  6,  and  9  era  per  yard,  und  i»  Sts  Inches  wide.  Send  for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

IT.  H.  WATERPROOFING  PI  HUE  CO.,  56  SOUTH'  STkKF.T,  NEW  YORK. 


^UtsiteUaiuous 

Don't  Read  Thin 

If  you  hare  a  sulllclcncy  of  this  world's  goods,  but  If 
you  have  not,  write  to  (lallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine, 
and  receive,  fri-c,  full  particulars  about  work  that  vou 
can  do,  and  live  at  home,  wherever  you  are  located,  at 
a  profit  of  from  *5  lo  £20  per  day.  ami  upwards.  All 
succeed;  both  sexes;  all  ages.  Alii*  new.  Capital  not 
required;  Hullett  &  Co.,  will  start  you.  Don't  delay; 
investigate  at  once,  and  grand  success  will  attend  you. 


|Ual 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Three  mill's  from  Ionia  City,  one  of  the  flourishing 
chics  In  the  Slate,  IKI  acres  rtny  Loom  poll,  MU  Ini 
proved.  Four  Living  springs.  su>ek  can  be  watered 
from  every  lot.  All  seeded,  but  20  acres.  Thirty 
acres  of  Wheut.  AH  kinds  of  Fruit  Burns  fo.  all 
kinds  of  stock,  Sheds  for  tool*,  two  Dwelling  Houses. 
Everything  Is  In  good  shn|ie.  Nine  Thousand  Dollars, 
payment  to  suit  purenaser.  the  balunce  at  7  per  cent. 

Address.  J.  CORBETT, 

IONIA.  MICH. 


We  offer  grout  bstvslns  In  the  Emperor  Don  bio  Barrel  Rroooli-loml'tur  Shot 
They  are  the  fluent  Gun*  ever  »o!d  ul  the  very  low  pHcoat  which  we  otT  r  the'e.  Do  not  bti  v  a  gun 
of  any  kind  until  you  ham  seen  our  list,  ha  wo  can  s.ivo  roU  trmnev.  Address  at  once  for  pnrt'rulars. 

CLAFLIN  A.  CO.,  Duane  Street,  New  York  Cit.y  N.  Y. 


There  is  an  excellent  article  on  The  Law 
of  Habit  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
February.  All  selfish  people  who  look  upon 
life  as  a  continues]  effort  to  minister  to  their 
own  comfort,  should  read  this  article.  The 
habit  of  doing  good,  of  helping  others  and 
making  life  pleasant  for  those  a  lout  us,  is  the 
best  of  all  habits,  and  yet  the  easiest  to  lose. 
It  should  be  cultivated.  We  should  force 
ourselves  into  little  heroisms  everyday.  It  is 
well  to  make  ourselves  do,  every  day,  some 
little  act  of  kindness  that  costa  us  an  incon¬ 
venience  which  we  would  really  rather  not 
undergo.  Such  training  cultivates  nobleness 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  true  manhood  and 
womanhood. 


The  Monarch  of  Dreams,  by  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston),  is  a  strange 
sketch.  It  is  a  good  imitation  of  Hawthorne’s 
style — a  weird,  strange,  incomprehensible 
story,  to  which  the  render  can  lit  a  moral  to 
suit.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  man  who  had  no  object 
in  life  but  the  solving  of  the  problem  of 
dreams.  His  aim  was  to  discover  what, 
dreams  are,  what  leads  to  them  and  if  they 
can  bo  connected  and  turned  into  a  series'  A 
man  with  no  higher  ambition  than  this  could 
have  but  one  fate.  Ilis  whole  life  became  a 
dream,  unreal,  unmanly  and  useless.  His  will 
drifted  away  until  he  lost  control  of  it,  and 
with  this  loss  went  the  ability  to  do  a  man’s 
work  or  to  l war  a  man’s  share  of  the  burden 
of  life.  Life  to  carry  out  its  twst  design,  must 
be  filled  with  earnestness,  the  will  must  be 
cultivated  and  a  strong,  faithful  purpose  en¬ 
couraged. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


“A  Midwinter  Resort”  in  the  February 
Century  is  an  excellent  article.  The  Bahama 
Islands  are  becoming  famous  as  u  winter  re¬ 
sort  for  invalids.  Nassau  is  a  quaint  old  town. 
Reading  such  admirably  illustrated  descrip¬ 
tions  is  the  next  thing  to  visiting  this  sunny 
country. 


The  present  installment  of  the  “Life  of 
Lincoln”  is  hardly  equul  in  interest  to  previ¬ 
ous  ones.  It  uenls  with  a  quieter  period  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  life.  No  one  thinks  of  Lincoln 
as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  seems  to  have 
made  little  mark  there.  There  are  more  stir¬ 
ring  events  in  his  life  that  atioorb  the  interest. 
The  portraits  of  Martin  Van  Bureti,  John  Ty¬ 
ler  and  Joshua  R.  Giildings,  given  in  this  in¬ 
stallment  of  the  Life,  are  excellent. 


Gen.  Longstrekt  tells  lus  side  of  Gottjs- 
burg  in  the  February  Century,  it  appears  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  last,,  fatal  charge.  His 
plan  was  to  get  between  the  Union  Army  and 
Washington  und  force  Gen.  Meade  to  attack 
the  Confederates.  This  plan,  he  believes, 
would  have  resulted  like  the  German  campaign 
in  Franco,  lie  places  the  blame  of  the  defeat 

uponUeu,  Leo,  who  has  never  denied  it . 

The  bailing  of  Jefferson  Davis  by  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  is  well  told  by  G  P.  I  rfithrop.  Mr.  Gree- 
ioy’s  motives  were  iwer  properly  understood 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  He  suffered 
much  for  this  act.  which  was  done  with  the  best 
of  intentions, —  The  Oldest  Church  in  London 
and  the  article  on  “The  Staix”  an*  features  of 

this  number  of  the  Century . Edward 

Atkinson’s  second  article  will  be  of  great  value 
to . statisticians.  He  appears  to  conclude  that 
the  standing  armies  of  Europe  are  really  a 
source  of  weakness,  while  our  own  apparent 
weakness  is  u  source  of  strength;  that  wo  are 
stronger  without  extensive  armies  and  navies 
than  we  would  be  with  them, 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS  &  KENNELS 

Wynndottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pekin  Dnckfl —500  finely  bred  Chicks  for  sale.  SCOTCH  COLLI E 
(Shepherd)  Pups,  bred  from  Imported  stock.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Address 

WESLEY  B.  It  AUTO  V,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Reference;  Editor  Rural  New  Yokkkr. 


ANTELOPE,  MOUSE 

—AND— 

RED  RIVER  VALLEYS 


AND  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 


GARDEN.F1 

Hand  Book  PLANTS,  BULBS, 

for  the  and  garden-* 

requisites^ 


For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats  and  all 
Small  Crain.  Each  set  Plates  guaranteed  to  grind 
5000  to  8000  Bushels  before  wearing  out. 

FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


With  Am  mile*  New  Railroad,  Good  Markets,  Numer¬ 
ous  New  Tuwiih  ilni-lmllng  Hutch,  an  Important  June- 
t lou,  and  Minot,  Division  Headquarters).  Two  Mil¬ 
lion  Acres,  excellent  government  land  dlreetly 
on  the  line  of  It.  It.  afford  excellent  opportunities 
for  Stoek lUen.  Farment,  Mechanic*  and  Merchants. 
Come  early  and  Investigate,  or  for  further  particulars 
wrlieto  C.  H.  WAR  KEN, 

G  P.  A.  -st.  P.  M.  A  M,  Ky.,  .St.  Paul.  Minn. 

FINE  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

IN  MINNESOTA, 

In  high  state  of  cultivation  uud  In  running  order. 
CdutaluB  about  st)  Acres  -373  fail  plowed.  Good 
Building*.  Full  complement  of  Stock  and  Machinery 
In  excellent  condition.  Ample  Seed  Grain.  Property 
within  about  a  tulle  of  Railway  Station,  Elevators, 
Stores  and  Church;  School  house  upon  It.  Watered 
by  a  beautiful  creek  with  well  wooded  hanks.  A  mo¬ 
del  Prairie  Farm,  good  plow  laud,  naature,  wood  and 
water,  owners,  non-resident,  will  sell  rn  Woo  or  In 
two  or  more  parcel*,  upon  liberal  turms. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

W.  B.  G1LLF.TT. 

P.  O.  Box  ‘Z  I  N.  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS. 

Within  three  ntllea  of  ALEXANDRIA.  LA. 

Rich  Soil.  Hkalthy  Climatic.  Two  Railroads.  91  0 
to  9,'iO  tier  Acre.  Correspond  with 
UOBT.  S.  II  A  V, 

5)1  UNION  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  160  Aere.s  Wetl-linprovod  Farm.  In  Osage  County, 
Kansu*,  for  salo  cheap,  Addres*  the  owner, 

JAMES  IIANSBN, 

Box  1311,  Onagf.Fity.  Kan. 

7r  CAN  RE  REALIZED  BY  CHANGING 

0(3/  Four  Per  Cent  Government  Ronds 

x  ( S  "Ho  0  per oen  1,  Debenture*)  Capital  guo.oni 
O  /'-*  Large  reserve gm in, met*  fund.  Pamphlets. 
Ameuicak  ISVS8TOK.XT Co. , ISO  Nassau  at.  N.Y. 

MARYLAND  FARMS  **-o«s*e  c.  *. 

mitn  1  lhhu_  t  wniwo  *  HAS  a  in  \  ur,,  Buton.  a,t. 
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HOLE  DIGGER 

Th,  Greatest  LABOR-HAVING  tool  ever 
in  v*u t,’.|  ft>,  >11*4111*  holm  1,1  the  ground.  Thin 
tntehlnn  work.  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE; 
I  »0't  I*  unlike  any  thing  la  ihams/kru  Wo 
etatm  far  thin  tool  I  IS  Thu  van  -»n  Mr 
from  TWO  K.  TIIKI'K  III'  M»UK.»  hole, 
two  fret  derail,  one  <!»,.  j.i.  TliniHwUt.il* 
hot-,  any  NlZK  ur  DEPTH  r-qulr-4,  nal 
will  work  «u.xr«.rullj  U  VERY  It  Gill  or 
ROUGH  *roun,l  whir*  other  hi 44,1  •  uni 
nu*(r,  will  mil  vurk  nt  nil.  ltd.  Ynn  ■  cut  it  up 
•trnl*ht  whlln  uilnrll,  cutn.<jueotlj  Do  bnolc 
brrnklnf  work.  C  T  I*  *IU  P*y  you  to  Mail 
I  for  dOMrlptlvu  olroulnr  nnd  orient  In  p.  J. 
I  COIJB  d>  CO.,  liiHUKU  tn  Onln  k  fltmlnn, 
|  MPItIMOVHtLD,  OHIO. 


14-K  SOLID  ROLLED  GOLD  PLATE 


Warranted 


_ m 

CATALOGUE  No.  32f»i  which  this  vear  we  send  out  in  an  illuminated  cover.  The  Catalogue 
is  replete  with  new  engravings  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  vegeratiles.  many  of  which  can  omv  be 
obtained  from  us;  and  contains,  besides.  2  beautiful  colored  plates,  ami  verv  full  instructions  on 
all  garden  work.  Altogether  it  is  the  best  ever  offered  by  us.  and.  we  believe,  is  the  most  complete 
publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  recelot  of  10  cents  (in  stamps),  which  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order.  Please  be  sure  to  order  Cataloaue  bv  the  mimoer  e 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 35  &  37w“‘ s*  ’ 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  ME 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 


AMERICAN  WATCHI 


Only  SSSO.SO. 

STI'M  WINDER,  PENDANT  SET. 


Stand 


Acid  Test. 


The  rheaprst  wtirh  In  U*r  wmlH.  jrtmlpvi  ao«!  fMtortithfel. 

A  IUnijp.1  nuijiDrr^f  lilt  cuitbraWil  Afn<rk»X)  w»uh«.  I  Ivrcbtfor.*  /% 

u«  M  4  limit  -kv»Twr 

tt*  owner.  Till*  )»4  uiarwl  of  4iul  und  I  MvV 

)*rirwl,  |H*rftvll y  t.*IiaIi)p  timc  kivjwr  anitablo  for  use  on  nkll roods,  ^ 

Mid  ml  uchvr  plicr*  w hvtv  urumtu  lime  U  mjnirrtl.  jqSsvjliJlsJy  Vyt,  -*Y 

Tnv  inovcmcnu  oir  piiuln*  AmcrUnn  mtikr.  kuow  o  tfu»  world  j |[/y  >*  t 

over  f.r  th*ir  nTollono.  .tnd  tlnp  Imlib,  hnslnc  c«|«Aiiiion  b\\- 
4»icv,  otilck  train  of  rii;hu<«ti  thauumi  S-ati  to  tlic  boar  w 

•-M.  gill  li.tlvx  In  .v«  nyriiijj  r.  jfulalcr,  n  |-’*cd  j'lllits,  *- 

naipty  wuitilii^  hwfT.-l  wind,  iwiiiliMl  The  ctwt  :\fv  ’•  yV'  Till MwM 

>cint  nn.l  »lu»i-|»rtw-f,  !  i-AaralawiM  gdd  plaDi  which  I  ^lvranUv  fejHBf  ^  ^‘s  M 

For  t  .  Htiiricx  It  ni  rn lh-a  Ihc  <lr' k-MC  mtitiifivrv  r,y|uirk-]  V  Y ^  LB 

for  nil.  boa,  ror.Uf  *•'  'M  h-n.il*  **f  Gic  F  il  k'l  A  it  ~  ffTlV!  * 

careful  w  ratin'  ,  aiul  wik:  tin,  .  t a»un(i»#ntJy,  r-imnuiuliTt  t.lgbi-i  U’'YfJi^rfc‘v  ^  \  )\-r  V'  '  ^  -  ^  Xl'. fWiBf 

rulice,  They  i  luxury  t  •  Indulttd  at  only  I'Y  ihv  rich,  while  \  ^  ^  IrjjfjJM 

tiip  u  tt  «»f  thr  jir»t|de  wrfc  Jon  td  t«*  fvlv  iju  the  iowu  clock  for  ihw  ^ 

Idea,  and  uiiivIikv  Uie  world  lhal  u  wMclirt  could  Ih»  nuuie 

b>  machm.Ty  hy  hand,  and  ottered  nt  uuh  j  rl.t  *  it  bfvugiil  Un-tn  f  /M.  •  -  V  >  ^ 

wit hiii  l)i«  tncaiA  of  thv  coinrronrtt  rnwhanir*  and  laNircrt.  Th*I)k»  w  1  ml 

]•>  Ute  imvfmiiHxl  feuiu*  of  America,  era  lc  hen  arc  no  1oii|;it  a  luxury, 

Al  tiio  Cent. 3 r.i*l  Kxitlnltion  at  1‘hil vlelphla  (he  Swlw  Coutmis- 
•Inner.  Mr.  lid.  Yavre  Perrrll  iHuighl  om>  uf  tint  Amrrimn  watchea 
lor  Itu  *nr«i  pocket,  eud  lu  Ilia  crlehra t*d  ifweh  bef’nr  lh*i  MoivU^ictU 

At  ut v  arrival  ai  k.^neva,  1  thoared  ute  w  xuh  G>  one  of  our  firxt  ndjttttm,  who  asked  pertnixaiem  p*  uikc  it  down,  Jn  other  words  to  Ukt  it 
to  j>irce4.  I,  however*  wiihnl  ftmt  tn  t»\*ervi?  it,  and  here  u  tiwr  rwult  which  I  Dotad  :  daily  vartalUm  recondt .  varialiou  In 

di  fly  re  it  l  potftfoni  fkwro  A  lo  h  *rcotuU  In  the  hmte«l  nvmt  ;  \ite  variation  wju  very  slight.  Having  tUui  obwirvvd  it,  l  handed  the  watch  to 
the  adjaau  r  wio  took  Jt  down.  the  U|«c  of  a  frw  dat  a  he  twine  to  n»e  and  wud,  word  f»>r  word  i  I  am  cvtupUtely  ovvrwhelmed  , 

the  ri  kull  i> i  ImretJIhic  ;  cate  would  wt  hid  one  »D<  h  wiA<h  iiiipuik  hftY  thousand  of  onr  iitanufaitiin*.  This  watch,  gwntlrmirn,  1  repeat 
to  y«»u  I  took  *t  hacard-  -out  vf  a  Heap  ax  we  wy.  You  linden  und  from  this  ca4iii|d«  that  Mi  Amerlcau  watch  mav  he  preferred  to  a  Swiss. 
I  have  tiiitihed,  g»uiitm*Q,  and  1  have  told  you  of  things  such  a*  1  haw  *t.  n  them.  From  the  foregoing  exhaustive  docHpUoa  of  the 
Auieriv-nit  watch* *  it  l«  *a*y  ferrelvc  that  Ui^y  are  Ihu  -•lamiard  l<*r  accuracy  of  lima,  durability  and  pertrcUun  ot  him  hauurn,  by  which 
all  other  moke*  in  Cnrupa  and  A  mer  tea  are  judged,  and  we  puint  with  pride  lo  the  many  advntita^e*  secured  by  the  (orluuate  po«ae**ur  of  an 
Atneruwn  wat*.  h  over  any  other  forui  tuuir 

1  wish  Id  put  jionew  Vnui  iruard.  :u  there  are  numerous  lrrM|Knnlbltf  firms  ndvurtuinif  rhpap  watches  that  am  worthlws  as  time-keepers. 
A  printed  form  or  Otxniils ef errafltais «<f  guamiiiM*  aou'impauylutf  every  watch  purcluueU  from  me  ;  “The  watch  pur«*hiuc«1  from  tue  by 

.  I*  *  U-h  solid  relied  e'dd  plate <«ee.  warranted  stand  all  -wid  nwt,  No . Kt-iminv  American  lU-iu  wind  works,  No . 

and  a  vxlualdc  tirue>ko-per,  which  (  her-  l*v  Kinranln  am!  nerve  lit  ItOep  in  jpud  order  tor  mn*  y»*»«r  under  Ihlf  U*OSf.  Price,  |b..Vi.  A’n.- 
t-iAu  U  ti.t  i ams,"  This  crrtiflcntai  l^L'iudiiiii  tip"n  Pit,  Wi”C  Hi)  kbaffiilt  iUdrsffitV,  Mill  for  which  I  ail  ilim1*.  hold  iiiYwlf  r»ji>ofi#ible. 

MY  CRAND  OFFER.  —On  rrcript  of  fcu.CA)  and  aid*  odvirrtWsaiv^t,  I  htfrky  a^rce  to  forward  bv  nfiiirnd  mail  to  any 
address,  all  charge*  in  Utlbol  sdclir.  hi  •  s  IcaitUful  k  Kuxrd,  all  .\irvly  psukrtl  in  a  sir  i;^  casket,  i  can 

only  sent!  a  liuutrd  number  of  ihrx  wnU-kaa  M  prltji*  iisau.i .  ,tnd  fn  n.'ict  Ut  pK<r»t  Uiy-tif  from  jewelers  and  ii«i*«UiIators  ordering  in  large 
numbers,  heiK«  1  lojulrr  vow  •*»  cnl  I  ms  SiHertiwnwni  out  ami  send  li  So  r1#  w  itn  your  onlrrdhst  1  mnv  know  you  ,\r.*  entUU  d  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  lius  offer.  Under  no  clanitnatxntr*  will  I  wild  ftiorr  than  one  watch  at  -.V*«r  price  to  any  onv  ps  rson,  and  if  olherx  ;tr>*  destfMd  l  will 
furnish  them  at  r>v‘»iar  prices.  If  )"U  do  not  a  watch  ymirs«df,  you  .  -.11  .1  *.*  u  me*  neighbor  amt  rnako  a  handsonni  profit  Msnv 

of  my  s^euts  «ti  thou  walihcs  f**r  #VA  Ik)  to  |50.ta'.  Srnd  Ctou.  •  l->  Rmiitrml  Iftlw,  JV  O,  Money  I  >rd.  r  of  Draft,  or  1  will  send  watch 
C.  0.  V>.,  with  prldlr^s of  snnlnsllun,  on  Mcvfpl  of  |UJ0  ns  a  /uarantev  for  axpre.* 

To  show  that  w*  »ro  K*adv|u*rUTs  for  sv*(rh.  quote  our  pn.-»  .  Rockford  <pd<  h  Train  Wnt.  li,  $T.W  ;  Solid  Silver  Flfffn  Watch 

17.00;  Silver  Ora  3-os.  WsUbotn >  Watch,  $6.00;  Waterbury  Watchus,  $9.90 ;  tiuu  larver  Nickel  lull  v  jeweled  Mem  Winder  and  Setter* 
$3.00  ;  Cylinder,  t  i  50 ,  Ladles’  Swiss  Watch,  warranted,  $4.00.  Any  of  above  watches  sent  prepaid  at  price*  and  satisfaction  ruaranUed' 
As  to  my  relUhilUy  T  refer  you  to  eoy  business  House  In  Chicago,  or  if  you  have  any  friend*  m  the  city  l  refer  you  m  them 

.ouW».t^,K;c‘Kaor'ILL,*M  W.tLIAMS,  Manu,.c,u„„4  J.W- 


■I  Uiytaif  res^Kutfible. 


OFFER.  —On  recrlpt  of  and  this  «dv»|tW»w*et,  I  h*vrhy  atrree  U>  forward  by  rifiihici  mall  to  any 
paid.  <yte  ol  IkeshJw  drwrrlbH  wwltflir*  a»  I  s  fcanUftil  Ik  KuaeiL  Ol  -*inrvly  |UU'krd  III  a  s|rett(  casket,  (  can 
nhrr  •>(  thrw  wabiecs  M  prl*.*  naou*!.  and  in  fvtrT  m  |'»««t  uiy^if  from  jewelers  and  t|wculNlon  ordering  in  lar^e 


RUBBER  ‘RQ0-F1NG 


v." 


rAiioiAvr-M,  mas*.,  V-  *•  a. 


BEST 

STEEL 

WIRE 


York,  I'nu. 


Pk’s  Fancy  Double  Petunia  and  other  seeds,  10  eta. 
5  fine  Plants,  25  cw.  A,  ANDERSON,  Leigh,  Neb. 


[g  discount  tor  early  orders. 

JACOB  KK1LKU,  Box  814,  Marlon,  O. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TADCD  non  A  U  Latest  style;  fine  tone;  made 
IMDLn  UnUHIl  Of  best  material,  In  the  most 
substantial  manner.  Fully  warranted.  Seud  for  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Agents  wanted. 

TABER  ORGAN  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES, 

To  destroy  Injurious  insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardists  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  tor  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N .  Y. 


Cost  only  S3. ’35  per  sq  (toxin  lt.1  Lasts  a  lifetime 
on  Steep  or  Flat  root's.  Heady  for  use.  Anybody  can 
apply  it.  Illustrated  hook  Free  If  you  mention  this 
paper.  ICrtfe  at  once  to  118  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

I*  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  In  the  world,  because  It  U  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wlieot  with  1 1to  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
lutioti.  flenrod  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 


Agricultural  Invention  .. _ 

ofth  e  Ago!  Saves  SO  per  rent,  of  labor,  Double#  tne 

»«.: - — - -  - - - - -  :  R 

AAA  Ml  I  ui  111  tlttU«:H.1l  U I  III  '41  III)  IU  VII5r»W»>*  1.1  AAA  V 

by  hand.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

_ KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFdCth,  Syracuse,  K.  T. 

EMPIRE  DRILL 


WANTED  AGENTS*- — ■  LONDON  PURPLE  I 

Active  men  wanted  In  every  State  In  the  Union  where  Potatoes,  Apples  or  Cotton  are  raised.  Men  having  a 
horse  and  buggy,  and  regularly  traveling  through  n  certain  district,  preferred  LARGE  COMMISSION 
will  be  paid  to  the  men  who  esn  Influence  business.  LONDON  PURPLE  Is  the  BEST.  SA  FEST,  and 
CUE  4  PEST  Poison  for  POTATO  BUGS,  CANKER  WORMS.  COTTON  WORMS,  etc.,  ever  used. 
Apply  to  sole  manufacturers,  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.,  I.Vtl.,  00  Water  St., 
New  York  City.  P.  O  Box  090. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 

_jnipiT_i_iw *9  Selling  LEWIS’S  COMBINATION  HAND 

Y  - - - — FORCE  PIMPS.  It  makes  3  complete  machines.  I 

^  1  111  — "  lmve  agents  all  over  the  l  .  8.,  wuo  are  making  #10  to  |t:iO 

rv  -  SI  .  'A  U  ,  >  I .  I*-^ ,  -  .  ,  e'v'p  i  urp  FIB  per  day  selling  these  pumps  1  give,  their  name  and  address 

-.Ur.  44^  Iii  catalogue.  To  introduce  it  l  will  tend  a.  sample  pu me, 


til  catalogue,  to  tntroauae  it  /  u  til  eenit  a.  sample  pump, 
erpretspaid,  to  any  e^jereM  station  in  the  U.  8.  Tor  S5..Y0. 
Made  of  brass;  will  throw  water  from  80  to  IB  feet,  and  re¬ 
tails  for  only  fin.  Indispensable  fiw  spraying  fruit  Irens. 
The  Potntw  Rotr  Atmehtneut  Is  a  wonderful  Invention.  They  sell  rapidly.  .wiJvN'TS  WANTKD  KVKKY- 
WHEKE.  Send  At  once  for  lilted  rated  catalogue,  price-hat  ami  terms.  OOGl>S  ()  (T,l  HANTfCKO  Ah'  REPRE¬ 
SENTED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address  I*.  C.  LEWIS,  Cntskill,  N.  V- 


Perforins  HH  advertised.  Circular*,  and  Essay 
“How  to  Raise  Wheat,”  wall  who  mention  this  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N,Y. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW, 


PEKCIIEKON  HORSES. 

Island  Home  Stock  >1 arm,  Q rosxr  Isle, 
Mich.— 200  to  select  front,  Latest  Import- 


THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


personally  selected  In 
France  by  one  of  the 
firm.  All  stoek  register¬ 
ed  In  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Stud  Books.  We 
will  make  It  toyottr  ad¬ 
vantage  to  deal  with  us. 
Large  Illustrated  cloth 
bound  <  •uttiloguo  free  by 
mall.  Address  SAVAtsi.:& 

Fa tt.s't’M,  Detroit,  Midi. 


Hereieen  Sprini-Tootk  Harrow. 


Manufactured  only  by  us.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamph¬ 
let.  ThcTbontns  Harrow  Co..  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
13T~ A  New  Good  Travelers  Wan  ed. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 

Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mas*. 

MANUFACTURERS  OK 

Hay  Tedders. 

Horne  Bo  ken. 

Feed  Cutter*, 

Vegetable  ('intern, 
Revernible  Sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 
Harrows.  Tobacco  Ridgera  and  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Scud  for  Circulars,  lhrlce  List  and  Terms. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNA1IE  A.  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


IT  DtVQ  to  sell  our  Rubtier  Printing  Stamps.  Samples 
II  mid  fr.e,  J.  M.  MITTK.N  ft  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 

The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(TH  YMU.O  H  ElOOI,,) 

A  very  highly  conenntrated,  non-polsouous  fluid— 
mixes  readily  wit  h  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest, 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS, 

X_.  X  O  IE3, 

MANGE,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Peats,  nil  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Live  Stoek.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  LAW  FORD  A  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Wood,  Taber  &  Morse, 

Eaton,  Muilisnn  (  «».,  N  Y., 

Manufacturer*  of  Pore, able,  Ao< , cuUura,,  stationary 
and  Traction  . 

STEAM  EMGHIMES 

Of  the  highest  standard,  In  every  respect,  of  materials 
and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  In  the  manufacture 
of  Practically  Portable  STEAM  ENGINES. 
And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best 
machinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  In  the  best 


meats,  have  attained  the  highest  standard  In  excel¬ 
lence  erf  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design,  and  cap 
oclty  of  power.  Fora  third  of  a  century  have  main¬ 
tained  their  manufacture. 

Tlic  Standard  Portable  mid  Agricultural 
Engines  n!  the  World. 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD  ENGINES,  we  now 
offer  the  first  ROAD  ENGINE  which  has  the  trac¬ 
tion  potent  practically  and  efficiently  applied  to  the 
four  truck  wheels,  unu  while  bo  applied  to  each  wheel 
Independently,  the  forward  axle  is  under  full  control 
of  the  steering  apparatus. 

Our  Patented  Improvements  provide  a 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

f-. time  and  monor  by  tulog  Holt’*  cclebrAtcd 


—  '  '  *^*-*w’*  — s  -  -  A.  b,tui " 

FOCR-I) It  1  V ER  TR ACTIONIENGI N E. 

which  excels  all  other  Traction  Engines  of  equal  cyl-. 
Indcr  dimensions  In  pulling  capacity,  uud  secures  po¬ 
sitive  control  and  case  In  steering  on  sandy,  stony, 
slippery,  uneven  and  otherwise  difficult  ground  to 


PATENTS 

t.  A.  LEHMANN,  Solioitob  or  Patkhti,  WBtbingtoD,  D.  0. 
No  ebarf •  uul.it  .pataot  U  tecured.  Stud  for  Circular. 


MftT.SPORD  WIGOY  BOLSTER  SPRmj 
Raises  spring  board  only  five  In* 
cnes.  St  rong,  Sim  pie  and  Durable. 
IFor  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

Pomeroy  A  P.tnon,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  &  prices. 

j. W  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

*  \\  illouglib)  ,  Ohio. 


The  Edward  Harrison 

MXlxL  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  RARUISON’8 
STAN  BAKU  BURK  STONE 
GRINDING  and  FLOURING 

MILL?  of  ail  •If**  And  VArVtira  for 
8U*aid>  W*ut.  Wind, 
IRkb--  ”  1  Hoop  A  JUbd  Tower, 
,  I  PtWMulpg  CADAC- 


|i]4> 

•VI  »Ii 

II 

i  >m  i 

il  flail 

M 

3k  1 

m\ 

H  fii 

■  i  L1 

“25  Years;:  Poultry  Yard” 

»»U  Edition.  108  pages.  How  to  prevent 
HOG  and  POULTRY  UHOLEliA,  RAPES 
and  HOPPE.  I  wrote  it  as  a  system  of 
practical  HOG  aud  I’OUI.TIIY  keeping. 

_  Symptoms  and  remedies  for  all  diseases. 

Hew  to  feed  for  Eggs.  “or.  In  st amps.  A  copy  of 
“The  Cove  Dalp  Poultry  Yard.’*  containing  tllux. 
Catalogue  nud  Price  List  of  510  varieties  FREE 
A.  M.  LANG,  Box  846,  Cincinnati,  O- 


RICHMOND  CITY 

MILL  WORKS, 

RICHMOND.  IND 


-  RICHMOND,  IND 

Manufacturers  of 


MILL  STONES, 

FLOURING  MILL 
MACHINERY, 

aad  lk»  BIST  frwrt  Barr 

Corn  and  Feed  Hill 

la  tk*  raiBtrr.  B^“8«*n<1  for  rbwarrotion  and  orlea. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


80c.  PER  ROD. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  TOES  SLATE,  DEA1N,  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEES 
MA  IN  OFFICE,  75  THIRD  AYE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  18  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Otir  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  forsale. 


MATTHEWS’ 

Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  by  lending  Seedsmen  and  Market  Garden 
ers  everywhere  to  he  the  most  peffeci  and  reliable 
Implements  In  use  for  planting  and  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Beware  of  cheap  /mirations! 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston,  58  Bekkman  st.,  New  York. 

Agenla  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars.  Also  64-page  Cat¬ 
alogue. 


W.  T.  WALTERS  &  CO. 

Have  decided  to  Sell  their  Entire  Stock  of  IMPORTED 
PEliCHERONS,  aud  those  of  their  own  breeding,  at 
PUBLIC  SALE,  without  reserve,  on  the 

10th  of  MARCH  next, 

At  their  FARM  In  BALTIMORE  COUNTY. 
Catalogues  ready,  aud  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Address  10  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Baltimore,  Aid. 


Floral  Guide  for  1887 

Now  ready,  contains 2 Colored  Plates,  hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  nearly  200  pages — *1  pertaining  to  Garden¬ 
ing  and  Flower  Culture,  and  over  150  containing  an  Illustrated  List  of  nearly  all  the  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETA¬ 
BLES  grown,  with  directions  how  to  grow  them,  where  the  best  CCCHC  PI  ANTQ  AUf)  Dill  DC 
can  be  procured,  with  prices  of  each.  This  book  mailed  five  WttllWj  r  Lnll  I  uj  MflU  DULUl) 
on  receipt  of  10  cents,  and  the  10  cents  may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  us.  Every  one  interested  in  a 
garden,  or  who  desires  good,  fresh  seeds,  should  have  this  work.  We  refer  to  the  millions  of  persons  who  have 
planted  our  seeds.  BUY  ONLY  VICK’S  SEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


now 

TO 

GROW 


SMALL  FRUITS 


By  E.  I).  PUTNEY. 

Post-paid,  5  Cents. 

Best-  of  Plants  at  fair  prices. 
PUTNEY  i&  WOODARD, 
BRENTWOOD,  N.  Y 


SALE  OF 

PERGHERONS. 


7<K  Cords  of  lieroo  have  been  Stewed  oy  one  man  In  9 
hour".  Hundreds  have  sowed  6  A  a  rords  dally.  "Ft 
a  •//(/"  what  I'wty  Farmer  mid  Wood  Chopper  wants. 
I'trst  miler  from  your  vicinity  secure*  the  Af/ivey- 
I  It  list'd  Catalog  F/f  EK.  Address  Folding  Nnwlng 
M  iteliltic  Co. ,.308  to  SLLSCCauul  Sl-.ChU-ugo.  111. 


QUAKER  CITYrWiYon 

GRjNDINGMILLS/ 

tor  corn  AND  C0B,(V 

FEED  &  TABLE  MEAL  ^ 

A,  W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

8787  Flftirt  8t„  Phllada.,  Pa.  m 

18t*  Walerst.,  Sew  York  City,  N.Y. 

Vi  But  Monroe  Street,  Cklrago,  111. 


KINO’S  IMPROVED 


Ml—-**  HAY  CARRIER. 

*Br  Warranted  to  give  aatiafaction-  Bond 
for  illustrated  price  lisfr,  it  will  pay  you. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


THE  WKULS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

7  &  9  CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

^AlfAW  TVlW  ^  Pa  Rmfon  4  r»*fo  fnr  Vow  FtiplAnH 


RUSTLESS 


Send  for  ca1 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  vve  are  ready  to  mail 

oirr  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 


FOIl  1887. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &Co:.15 JohnS:  NewYork: 
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^rboricii  Unveil. 


FRAUDULENT  «WEET,S. 


UT  few  words  are  needed  to 
complete  the  story  told  by 
the  pictures  on  this  ami  page 
134.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
maple  sugar  produced  1  u  t  his 
country  is  consumed  in  the 
cities.  There  is  a  delicious 
taste  of  the  woods  about  it 
that  charms  the  palate  of 
the  city  man.  Well  made 
maple  sirup  is  the  most 
delicate  of  all  liquid  sweets, 
and  it  stands  on  a  par  with 
honey  as  a  healthful  article 
of  diet.  These  very  facts 
make  it  a  favorite  with  the  scoundrels  who 
make  their  fortunes 


PETER  HENDERSON. 


This  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  pest  we 
have  to  encounter  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop.  When  an  insect  attacks  the  stems 
or  foliage  of  a  plant  above  ground,  we  usually 
have  some  means  of  checking  its  ravages;  but 
when  the  attack  is  below  the  surface,  as  in  the 
case  of  t  he  Cabbage  Maggot.,  there  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  but  prevention.  I  had  thought 
until  last  season  that  we  were  entirely  help¬ 
less  against  the  attacks  of  this  pest,  but  a  geu- 
tlouian  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Mr.  Geraty,  of 
Geraty  &  Towles  (who  grow  nearly  1(M)  acres 
of  cabbages  aunually  for  the  Northern  mar¬ 
kets)  informed  me  that  he  thought  he  had 
solved  the  difficulty.  He  said  that  the  Cab- 


there  is  any  such  thing  as  spontaneous  gener¬ 
ation,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  any 
existence  without  a  parentage.  The  maggots 
found  in  the  decomposing  dog  are  produced 
from  the  eg^js  of  a  fly  attracted  there  by  the 
odor  of  the  carcass  while  decomposing.  Now, 
Mr.  Geraty  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  odor  from  stable  manure,  guauo,  etc.,  in  a 
like  manner,  attracts  the  fly  that  produces  the 
maggots  so  destructive  to  the  cabbage  crop, 
and  in  his  own  practice  he  finds  it  expedient 
to  plow  in  the  manure,  or  other  fertilizer 
having  odor,  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  it  is 
spread  on  the  soil,  and  owing  to  this  practice, 
he  claims  his  fields  have  been  almost  exempt 
from  the  ravages  of  the  maggot.  By  the  use 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  which  is  largely  used  as  a 
fertilizer  in  the  Southern  States,  he  claims  to 
have  secured  entire  exemption,  because  that 
fertilizer  is  odorless  and  therefore  does  not  at¬ 
tract  the  insects  at  all,  and  consequently  his 
crop  where  he  has  used  this  fertilizer  has  beeu 


chances,  and  they  usually,  in  the  uncertain 
climate  of  the  South,  make  three  or  four  sow¬ 
ings.  so  as  absolutely  to  escape  all  risk  of  fail¬ 
ure.  In  a  crop  that,  when  it  is  a  fair  average, 
will  net  *500  per  acre,  the  matter  of  $2  or  *3 
extra  for  seed  per  acre  is  not  to  be  considered. 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  his  proposed  experiments,  we 
should  like  to  have  Mr.  Henderson  as  soon  as 
the  plants,  after  setting,  have  begun  to  grow, 
sow  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  or  both 
at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  of  either  to  the  acre, 
to  be  worked  into  the  soil  with  the  first  culti¬ 
vation.  Kainit  might  serve  as  well. 


farm  (Topics. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


I  Respectable  Robbery— According  to  the 

newspapers  the  New 


c 

' 


York  Supreme  Court 
in  a  case  that  involv¬ 
ed  a  “cornering  of 
the  market,”  has  de¬ 
cided  that  “so  far  as 
such  a  combination 
or  scheme  may  be 
rendered  successful 
it  is  little,  if  anything, 
less  than  respectable 
robbery,  which  the 
law  will  not  permit 
or  sustain.”  Can  the 
dictum  of  even  such 
highly-placed  law¬ 
yers  as  these  judges, 
make  any  kind  of 
robbery  “respecta¬ 
ble”?  I  trow  not! 
And  least  of  all  rob¬ 
beries  involving  such 
enormous  villainies, 
such  vast  sums  and 
such  multitudes  of 
honest,  hard-working 
citizens.  “Stealing 
the  cents  off  a  dead 
nigger’s  eyes"  is  a  far 
more  “respectable” 
crime  than  this, 
which  steals  the 
profits  of  millions  of 
hard-working  farm¬ 
ers  and  mechanics,  to 
support  the  luxuries 
of  a  horde  of  Wall 
Street  sharks. 
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would  go  into  it  were  it  not  for  the  scamps  who 
cover  the  market  with  a  bogus  article.  The 
progressive  maple  sugar  maker,  with  his  patent 
evaporators  and  other  modern  appliances  may 
smile  at  our  “sugar  bush;”  but  his  customers, 
who  i>ay  a  high  price  for  the  pure  article,  have 
in  mind  just,  such  a  scene  as  we  have  represent¬ 
ed  here.  Take  the  “wildness"  out  of  their 
ideal  and  show  them  the  “modern  improve¬ 
ments,”  and  the  majority  of  them  would  care 
less  for  the  delicacy.  Fig.  100  represents  a 
hack-woods  scene:  nowadays  where  large 
quantities  of  maple  sugar  are  made,  patent, 
sap  spouts  and  covered  tin  mils  facilitate 
gathering  and  prevent  taint  and  contamination 
from  wind  or  rain.  Gathering  and  receiving 
tanks  are  of  the  newest  patera,  and  patent 
heaters  and  evuimratora  convert  the  sap  into 
“maple  hone),”  12  hours  after  dropping  from 
the  tree. 


-  The  Political 

Power  of  Farmers. 
aS — W  ith  what  surpris- 
mg  suddenness  has 
J.  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  asserted  itself 
in  the  political 
arena!  Up  to  a  very 
few  years  ago  the  farmers  were  supposed 
to  have  uo  political  power  whatever,  and 
it  was  often  asserted  that  they  never  would, 
or  could  have  any.  Now,  somehow,  all  at 
once  as  it  were,  any  law  that  the  farmers 
are  even  supposed  to  wish  for  is  rushed 
through  Congress  with  an  overwhelming 
vote.  1  am  afraid  that  schemers  and  wire- 
panel’s  arc  already  planning  to  make  use  of 
this  newly  born  political  force  for  their  own 
selfish  ends,  and  that  the  farmers  will  have  to 
watch  sharply  and  antagonize  vigorously 
many  uevv  projects,  which  knaves  will  try  to 
stampede  through  Congress  in  their  name. 


bage  Maggot  is  produced  by  a  small  fiy,  some¬ 
what  like  the  common  house  fly,  which  depos¬ 
its  its  eggs  in  the  soil,  and  that  these  when 
hatched  form  the  maggot  which  makes  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  roots  of  the  cabbage.  He  said 
that  his  observations  had  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  odor  arising  from  the  use  of 
guano  or  stable  manure  invited  the  insect, 
just  as  we  know  that  the  fiy  is  invited  by  the 
odor  of  decomposing  animal  matter.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  (with  such  as  do  not  inquire  in¬ 
to  such  matters)  that  when  the  carcass  of  a 
dog  or  other  dead  animal  decomposes  by  the 
wayside  and  is  tilled  with  maggots,  the  decay¬ 
ing  carcass  “breeds”  the  maggots. 

Science,  of  course,  has  long  ago  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  fallacy  of  this  belief,  and  few  now,  who 
have  investigated  this  subject,  believe  that 


entirely  free  from  the  maggot.  Acting  on 
his  theory,  which  seems  to  me  to  he  a  reason¬ 
able  one,  I  have  obtained  a  supply  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  will  the  next  season  experiment 
very  thoroughly  on  this  matter,  which  is  one 
of  vast  importance  to  all  engaged  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  cabbage  crop,  which  in  this  country 
has  attained  dimensions  that  probably  few 
readers  of  the  Rural  hav  e  any  conception  of. 
Some  individual  growers,  particularly  in  the 
Sou  there  States  where  the  crop  is  grown  to 
supply  the  markets  of  St.  Louis,  Ciuciuuati, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  grow  as  much  as  200  acres.  To  one 
person  wo  scut  80  pounds  of  our  Early  Summer 
Cabbage  seed  last  fall  for  his  own  plantiug— 
enough  for  nearly  1,000  acres.  But  these 
large  growers  cannot  afford  to  take  any 


Postage  on  Seeds.— The  bill  now  before 
Congress  to  reduce  the  postage  on  seeds,  plants, 
etc.,  is  really  oue  that  the  farming  and  gard 
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ening  classes  are  strongly  interested  in.  The 
government  can  do  nothing  at  so  slight  a  cost, 
which  will  do  so  much  good  to  so  many  people. 
But  the  matter  is  complicated  by  the  apparent 
need  of  making  an  equal  reduction  on  all  mer¬ 
chandise  sent  through  the  mails.  If  the  rate 
is  made  four  cents  a  pound  on  all  such,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the 'government  will  lose  heavily 
on  all  long  routes,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 
this  class  of  matter.  But  four  cents  a  pound 
is  $80  a  net  ton,  or  $800  per  small  car-load, 
without  regard  to  length  of  haul,  and  it  does 
seem  as  though  this  ought  to  pay  cost.  The 
real  bottom  of  the  agitation  is  the  universal 
disgust  at  the  ^extortionate  rates  of  express 
companies. 

Express  Charges.— The  enterprising  men 
who  originated  the  express  business  were  pub¬ 
lic  benefactors;  but,  later,  this  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  rings  formed  of  railway 
officials,  who  have  made  a  complete  monopoly 
of  it,  to  the  injury  of  both  the  railroad  stock¬ 
holders  and  the  public.  Today  this  monopoly 
is  au  incubus  upon  the  people— extortionate, 
impudent  and  apparently  independent  of  all 
control.  The  only  way  this  “combine”  can 
possibly  be  countered  and  brought  to  reason 
is  by  the  establishment  of  a  complete  parcel- 
post  system,  in  connection  with  the  post-office. 
That  is  what  we  must  come  to,  and  why 
should  not  the  whole  country  make  a  stroug 
call  for  it,  in  connection  with  the  farmer’s  de¬ 
mand  for  cheap  postage  on  seeds?  It  is  truly 
a  matter  of  national  importance. 

Ensilage  with  Ears. — At  a  recent  agri¬ 
cultural  meeting  I  heard  a  dairyman  give  his 
experience  with  ensilaged  field  corn,  of  which 
the  ears  had  nearly  reached  maturity  before 
cutting.  Ho  declare<  1  it  to  be  no  better  for 
milk  or  butter  than  silage  which  was  cut  as 
soon  as  the  stalks  had  made  their  full  growth. 
I  suppose  that  really  at  this  stage  of  growth 
the  corn  plant  has  about  all  the  nutrimeut  in 
it  that  it  ever  acquires,  and  perhaps  m  the 
best  form  for  assimilation.  If  that  is  the 
fact,  iff  would  seem  to  determine  the  right 
time  for  cutting. 

Orchard  Protection. — I  was  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  it  stated  by  “Grundy”  (page  72) 
that  rabbits  will  gnaw  through  dry  wood  to 
get  at  the  bark  of  fruit  trees.  I  have  for 
nearly  20  years  protected  my  orchard  by  tying 
lath  tor  for  large  trees  old  barrel  staves  cut 
in  two),  about  the  trees  in  the  fall,  and  have 
never  seen  a  tooth-mark  upon  this  protection, 
though  a  rabbit  swamp  lies  quite  uear,  and  1 
have  killed  rabbits  in  my  barnyard,  often 
with  a  stick.  I  think  it  must  only  have  been 
the  string  that  was  gnawed.  I  drive  the  ends 
of  the  wood  au  inch  or  so  into  the  soil,  and  tie 
with  a  single  turn  of  strong  cotton  twine  at 
the  top,  and  I  have  never  had  a  single  tree 
hurt  by  rabbits  or  mice,  . in  au  orchard  of  over 
1,000  trees. 

“What  the  American  people  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  is  the  secret  of  (Senators 
becoming  millionaires  upon  $5,000  salaries, 
says  the  Western  Rural  and  Stockman,”  quotes 
the  Rcral,  page  76.  The  thing  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  is,  what  the  American 
people  have  become  so  fond  of  sending  men 
who  are  already  millionaires  to  the  Sentate  for, 
unless  it  be  on  the  same  ground  that  caused 
the  railway  superintendent  to  decline  toemploy 
a  conductor  who  did  not  already  possess  a  gold 
watch,  a  fast  horse  ami  a  house  of  his  own. 
But  so  long  as  the  people  are  no  more  particu¬ 
lar  than  they  usually  seem,  about  whom  they 
send  to  their  State  legislature,  it  is  not  so  very 
strange,  after  all,  that  millionaires  should 
become  candidates  for  our  national  “House  of 
Lords.” 


TOBACCO  RAISING  IN  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA.— V. 

M.  B.  PRINCE. 

Nearly  all  of  our  tobacco  is  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion,  aud  for  this  purpose  warehouses  are 
established  and  conducted  as  private  enter¬ 
prises,  certain  charges  bedng  paid  by  the  sell¬ 
ers  in  warehouse  commissions,  auctioneers’ 
fees,  etc.  These  warehouses  are  one-story 
structures,  covering  considerable  ground  (an 
extensive  floor  being  important)  well  lighted, 
usually  by  skylights.  On  delivery  to  the 
warehouse  the  tobaeeo  is  neatly  j  tiled  on  trucks, 
weighed  and  a  ticket  attached  giving  weight 
and  owner’s  name.  Then  it  is  placed  on  the 
floor  in  long  rows,  one  grade  in  each  pile. 
These  vary  in  size  from  two  pounds  up  to  1,000 
pounds.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  au 
idea  of  the  noise  and  animation  attendant  up¬ 
on  a  tobacco  sale  when  there  is  a  heavy 
“break.”  The  rumble  of  the  ti-ueks  over  the 
smooth  floor,  the  cry  of  the  auctioneer  us  he 
runs  off  the  sales  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
piles  per  minute,  the  lively  bidding  by  80 or 40 
buyers,  and  behind  them  their  assistants  gath¬ 
ering  up  and  removing  the  purchases  of 
their  respective  employers,  all  combine  to 
make  a  scene  of  business  excitement  seldom 


equaled.  Groups*  of  farmers  are  “scattered 
here  and  there,  all  watching  the  progress  of 
the  sale  with  solicitude,  as  on  the  results  often 
depends  all  their  pay  for  the  year’s  labor. 

For  removal  shallow  baskets  about  four  feet 
square,  convenient  for  loading  on  carts,  are 
used,  upon  which  several  hundred  pounds  can 
be  piled.  The  dealers  occupy  large  “prize 
houses,”  when  experts  are  employed  in  hand¬ 
ling  tobacco.  Tiie  “hands”  are  untied  aud  a 
closer  grading'tbau  the  ordinary  farmer  can 
give,*is  made.  *  The  tobacco  is  untied,  picked, 
tied  again,  bulked  down,  hung  up  exposed  to 
the  air,  protected  from  the  air,  and  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  constant  attention  in  general.  Here 
though  the  grades  are  not  reduced  in  number, 
they  bear  different  names,  those  given  here 
being  what  are  recognized  in  the  outside 
world,  namely,  “wrappers’'  first,  second  and 
third  “cutters”  (used  for  cigarettes) ;  “smok¬ 
ers,”  “fillers,”  throe  grades;  and  lastly, 
“scraps.”  For  shipping,  hogsheads  are  used 
made  of  five-eighth  inch  piue'staves  55  inches 
long  with  46-inch  heads,  onil  containing  an 
average  of  1,200  pounds.  The  “hands”  are 
packed  in  a  jteculiar  and  'very  neat  manner. 


Fig.  112. 


the  packer  sitting  on  a'semi-circular  plank, 
resting  on  the  tobacco — (Fig.  112).  He  moves 
from  side  to  side  as  the  work  progresses. 
Previous  to  “  prizing,”  the  hogshead  is  placed 


in  the  press,  the  bottom  for  convenience  being 
set  below  the  surrouudfug  floor,  and  when 
full  the  screw  is  turned  down  ou  the  head, 
(see  Fig.  118).  This  pressure  is  repeated  and 
more  tobacco  is  added  if  it  is  desired  to  make 
an  extra  heavy  package.  The  Lead  being  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  hogshead  weighed  and  marked, 
we  bid  the  tobacco  good  bye,  until  some  of  it 
returns  in  the  form  of  plug,  smoking  or  cigar¬ 
ettes. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  change 
in  the  immediate  destination  of  our  bright  to¬ 
bacco.  Formerly  speculators  were  almost  the 
only  buyers,  all  shipping  to  Richmond,  Va., 
but  latterly  there  has  come  on  our  market  a 
strong  class  of  buyers,  the  agents  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  also  Canada.  Borne 
is  also  sent  direct,  to  Liverpool,  yet  more  than 
one-half  goes  to  Richmond.  We  buve  a  few 
manufactories  aud  should  have  more,  as  we 
have  every  facility  for  their  operation.  It  is 
said  that  the  colored  operative  is  a  failure  in 
cotton  factories  as  the  hum  of  the  machinery 
puts  him  to  sleep,  but  hi-  is  at  homo  in  tobacco 
from  the  plant  lied  to  the  final  consumption  of 
castaway  cigar  stubs. 

Vance  Co.,  N.  C. 


EXPERIMENTING  WITH  OATS. 

Several  allusions  have  been  made  in  the 
Rural  to  an  experiment  conducted  in  oat- 
raising  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Not  only 
I,  but  all  Rural  readers,  no  doubt  would  be 
pleased  to  bear  the  results  of  that  experiment. 
My  own  method,  which  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  pursued  with  pleasure  and  pro¬ 
fit,  is  as  follows:  Select  eight  to  10  varieties, 
weigh  the  seed  carefully  aud  sow  all  at  the 


same  date  in  drills,  on  unmanured  ground  of 
uniform  richness;  tend  with  impartial  care. 
At  harvest  time  make  the  following  record: 
1,  number  of  days  in  ripening;  2,  weight  of 
straw;  8,  strength  of  straw  or  tendency  to 
lodge;  4,  freedom  from  rust;  5,  shelling  ten- 
deucy;  0,  weight  of  cleaned  grain;  7,  quality. 
This  last  item  would  include  the  relative  hard¬ 
ness  and  thickness  of  the  shuck,  as  well  as  the 
color  and  amount  of  beards  adhering  to  the 
grain.  By  shucking  a  quantity  of  each  varie¬ 
ty  and  weighing  the  different  products  in 
chemical  scales  the  relative  weight  of  the 
shucks  would  be  obtained,  while  their  hard¬ 
ness  might  require  another  test.  This  process, 
though  a  tedious  oue,  has  been  pursued  once 
or  twice  by  me  with  satisfactory  results.  It 
will  be  found  that  no  one  variety  will  fully 
answer  the  demands  of  the  above  tests,  aud  a 
compromise  must  be  made  by  selecting  the 
half  of  the  varieties  yielding  the  best  average, 
and  the  following  year  substituting  new  varie¬ 
ties  for  those  rejected,  and  so  continuing  the 
experiment. 

While  accurate  aud  reliable,  results  can  be  de¬ 
duced  only  after  a  series  of  trials,  owing  to 
varying  conditions  of  soil,  insects,  seasons,  etc., 
a  few  general  conclusions  bave  been  suggested 
to  my  mind  from  past  experience:  I,  that  an 
early  oat  is  the  safest  to  raise;  2,  that  no 
variety  is  actually  “rust-proof;”  2,  that  the 
horse-mauo  varieties,  as  a  class,  are  less  pro¬ 
ductive;  4,  that  hcnvry  tillering  is  not  desir¬ 
able;  5,  that  many  of  the  so-called  new  kinds 
are  old  varieties  with  new  names;  6,  that  the 
very  heavy  oats  deteriorate  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  medium  weight;  7,  that  it  will  pay 
an  ordinary  farmer  to  experiment,  on  a  small 


scale,  if  the  work  is  done  with  care  and  intel¬ 
ligence — not  otherwise. 

The  Welcome,  the  Clydesdale,  the  White 
English,  the  Width  Belgian  and  the  Race-horse 
Oats  have  proved  with  me  to  be  practically  the 
same.  Four  trials — two  by  myself  and  two  by 
others — would  Indicate  that  oats,  if  dry  when 
thrashed,  will  suffer  little  or  nothing  from 
shrinkage.  Four  bushels  thrashed  Aug.  27, 
weighed  ldd?,  pounds;  tbe  same  grain  on  Nov. 
11,  a  rainy  day,  turned  the  scales  at  162 
pounds.  Other  weighings  have  indicated 
similar  variations  in  keeping  with  the  weather. 
Two  trials  were  continued  nearly  one  year. 
Thus  far,  of  all  kinds  tested,  the  Badger  Queen 
was  the  earliest;  Ihc  Black  Tartarian  the  lut- 
est;  the  Welcome  tlie  heaviest;  the  White 
Zealand  the  lightest;  the  American  Triumph 
the  tallest;  the  Vermont  the  shortest  and  the 
White  Schocnen  the  most  prolific. 

Addison  Co.,  Vt.  l.  w.  peet. 


(tfxpmmcnt  flkoumb'  of  the  $uval 


POTATOES  TRIED  IN  1886.—  Continued. 


Early  Gem,  from  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Five  pieces  yielded  lHU  pounds,  which  Is  at  the 
rillc  of  890  bushel*  to  the  acre.  The  best  five  weighed 
two  pounds  13  ounces.  Huff  skin,  sometimes  pinkish. 
Whole  number  71;  marketable  54,  Often  smallest  at 
Olie  end.  Eyes  medium.  Vinos  died  August  15. 

Howard,  from  R.  A.  Howard,  osago,  Mitchell  Co., 
Iowa.  Vines  died  August  12th.  Four  pieces  yielded 
nine  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  541.60  bushels  per  acre. 
Mr.  Howard  says  that  It  Is  a  seedling  of  the  Fluke. 


Skin  nearly  white.  Shape  inclined  to  be  broader  a 
one  end  than  the  other,  as  shown  Incur  illustration 
Fig.  111.  It  la  sometimes  loug,  roundish  and  slightly 
flattened.  Eyes  not  deep  or  many.  Whole  number 


48  of  which  21  were  marketable.  Eaten  Oct.  14.  Flesh 
white;  quality  of  the  best.  It  is  Mr.  Howard’s  No.  4. 
He  requested  the  writer  to  name  It  and  we  have 
done  so. 

FmitNAiuHT,  from  Moses  II.  Kelsey.  Salisbury, 
Vermont.  A  seedling  of  the  early  Vermont 
Vines  died  Aug.  11.  Four  pieces  yield  10  pounds 
or  at  the  rate  of  6u5  bushels  to  tbe  acre.  Whole  num¬ 
ber  62,  of  which  43  were  »r  marketable  size.  Best  five 
weigh  He  pounds.  Nearly  white  skin,  shape  long, 
slightly  flattened,  tapering.  Kyessuperlleliilatul  few 
Eaten  Oct.  12.  Flesh  nearly  white.  First-rate  in 
quality,  mealy  and  dry. 

PitKam'8  CHOICE,  from  L.  Putnam,  Cambridge,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Yield  at  the  rate  of  IM  bushels  to  The  acre.  It 
Is  very  early.  A  clean  potato,  pinkish  skin,  oblong 
sometimes  flattened,  sometimes  round  aud  twice  as 
long  aa  wide.  Beet  live  It,  pound.  Whole  number  28 
of  which  in  were  marketable.  Fatten  Oct,  22  White 
flesh  of  the  drat  quality. 

Marshall  P.  VVildiir,  from  O.  H.  Alexander,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vermont.  It  Is  an  early  potato.  Yield  at  the 
rate  of  5Sll.N0  bushels  to  the  aero.  Whole  number  from 
five  hills  59, -Of  which  47  were  of  marketable  size. 
BulT  skin  with  a  flesh-colored  tint.  Eyes  medium  In 
number  uml  slightly  sunken.  Oblong,  somewhat  flat 
tened,  shapely.  A  promising  variety.  Eaten  Get.  26. 
Nearly  while  flesh;  flrsl  rale  quality.; 

Colluvia,  from  O.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Vines  dead  Aug  13.  Yield  tier  uore  nt  the  rate 
of  90S  bushels.  Potatoes  badly  disfigured  by  wire 
worms.  Beal  live  weighed  2;q  pounds;  two-thirds  of 
marketable  size.  Long,  flattened,  tapering  at  one 
end  flomctlmes  at  both.  Eyes  medium,  buff  skin. 
No  notes  as  to  quality. 

Niaoaiia,  from  same.  Vines  died  Aug.  20.  Three 
pieces  yielded  1P,.|  pounds,  oral  the  rate  of  1149.60 
bushels  per  acre.  Best  live  weighed  !i  pounds  4 
ou neivi.  Whole  number  45,  marketable  34.  Light 
buff  sklu.  oblong,  tapering  slight  ly  towards  one  end, 
half  flattened.  Eyes  few  and  medium  as  to  depth. 
Intermediate  us  to  ripening 

I'Kittm-riox,  from  Eugene  Randall,  Helchcrtown, 
Mass.,  who  lliiuks  11  Isa  sport  of  the  Ueauly  of  Heb¬ 
ron.  "They  are  Inter,"  he  says  “quite  productive  and 
of  the  best  quality."  The  vines  died  August  10.  Six 
pieces  yielded  13t$  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  544.50 
bushels  to  the  uore.  Light  bull  skin,  loug  elliptical 
eyes  nearly  oil  surface,  flattened,  Shapely.  It  Is  a 
nice  looking  itolaio.  There  were  49  potatoes  of  which 
4o  were  of  marketable  size.  Few  small ;  none  very 
large.  Eaten  Dec, 25.  Flesh  a  little  yellowish,  fair 
quality  only. 

Red  Kino,  from  William  Murray.  Mount  Gilead 
Ohio.  Four  pieces  yielded  14  pounds,  or  nt  the  rate  of 
847  bushels  to  the  acre.  Best  live  weighed  RJii  pounds, 
very  lagre,  shape  oval,  flattened.  Eyes  medium  for  so 
a  large  potato.  Butt  skin  splashed  with  light-red 
Whole  number  37,  marketable  25.  Irregular  In 
shape,  Vines  dead  Aug.  10.  Euten  Nov.  4.  While 
flesh,  not  very  dry. 

Stray  Oku,  from  same.  Supposed  to  be  a  sport  of 
Perfect  Gem.  Vines  dead  Aug,  16.  Four  pieces  yield 
ed  eight  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  4H4  bushels  to  the 
acre  Buff  skin,  few  eyes  oven  with  surface;  some 
russet  ted.  Oblong,  flattened.  A  clean  potato.  Whole 
number  39,  marketable  30.  Eaten  Nov.  28.  Flesh 
nearly  white,  fair  quality. 

Kino’8  ExcEtstoit,  from  o.  M.  Vlnlt,  Stockton.  N.  Y. 
Said  to  be  a  cross  between  White  Elephant  and  White 
Star.  "  Medium  late,"  the  originator  says.  Wo  Hud  It 
to  be  one  of  our  earliest,  ripening  July  15.  Three 
pieces  yielded  H-t  pounds,  or  ut  llie  rule  of  342  83  bush¬ 
el*  to  the  acre.  Straggles  somewhat.  Whole  number 
38.  marketable  22.  None  large.  Slclti  white,  eyes  not 
prominent.  Resembles  White  Stnr  In  shape.  Eaten 
July  25,  White  flesh,  fair  in  quality,  not  very  dry. 

silver  Lake,  from  W.  Alice,  liurpe  A  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Six  pieces  yielded  16  pounds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  645,3:1  bushels  per  acre.  Vines  dead  Aug.  24.  Plaut 
ed  May  7.  Best  live  weighed  three  pounds  live  ounees- 
Sliajiely  fora  potato  so  large,  chunky :  often  broader 
at  stem  end  or  wedge  shape,  sometimes  flattened. 
Eyes  medium,  skin  huff.  Whole  number  52,  37  mark 
stable.  Eaten  Nov.  20.  Flesh  nearly  white.  It  Is  a 
good  potato  but  not  of  the  best  quality. 

Silver  Lake  was  planted  not  until  May  7 


King’s  Excelsior,  Stray  Gem,  Red  King  and 
Perfection  were  planted  April  20. 

Niagara,  Columbia.  M.  P.  Wilder,  Putnam’s 
Choice,  Four  naught,  Howard  and  Early  Gem 
were  planted  April  1\J. 

New  .subscribers  should  be  informed  that 
the  above  tests  were  made  iu  rich  garden  soil 
especially  prepared  for  potato  culture. 


♦ 


EARLY  GARDENING. 

The  first  plantings  and  the  best  varieties; 
how  to  secure  early  vegetables. 

There  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  an  early 
garden.  The  first  dish  of  a  vegetable  always 
tastes  the  best,  and  the  flavor  is  perceptibly 
[lightened  if  the  vegetable  is  fit  to  gather  in 
our  own  garden  a  little  earlier  than  in  our 
neighbor’s— not  that  we  would  have  our 
neighbor  succeed  less  than  ourselves,  but 
there  is  a  luxury  in  being  able  to  present  one’s 
neighbor  with  the  first  mess  of  spinach,  let¬ 
tuce  or  green  peas  before  his  own  are  fit  to 
use.  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive,” 

The  sooner  our  early  plantings  are  made 
the  better,  provided  the  soil  is  not  worked  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sufficiently  dry.  The  garden  should 
not  be  stepped  upon  so  long  as  the  earth  packs 
into  clods  beneath  the  feet.  But  when  the 
surface  soil  has  become  so  dry  that  it  no 
longer  sticks  to  the  shoes,  and  a  shovelful 
thrown  upon  the  ground  breaks  up  into  many 
fragments,  the  sooner  the  seeds  of  carrots, 
parsnips,  lettuce,  onions,  beets,  spinach,  rad¬ 
ishes  and  peas  are  planted  the  better.  The 
first  four  named  rorely  vegetate  well  unless 
planted  very  early.  The  others  need  not  be 
hurried  so  much,  except  that  we  want  them 
early  for  the  table. 

An  excellent  way  to  plant  the  seeds  of  car¬ 
rots  and  parsnips,  which  are  especially  liable 
to  fail,  is  to  use  a  13-inch  board  having  a  strip 
of  lath  nailed  along  one  edge,  as  a  hand- 
moulding  is  nailed  ou  a  door  casing.  Rake  the 
bed  level,  nud  made  the  surface  fine.  Lay  the 
board  across  it,  so  that  the  lath  comes  down¬ 
ward,  and  just  where  you  wautthe  first  row. 
Walk  across  on  the  board  once  or  twice,  and 
the  lath  is  pressed  into  the  soil,  making  a 
plain  mark.  Turn  the  board  over,  ami  plant 
the  seeds  in  this  mark,  and  instead  of  covering 
them  With  soil,  use  fine  sand,  filling  the  mark 
just  level  full.  The  sand  acts  as  a  mulch,  keep¬ 
ing  the  seeds  moist  In  it  there  are  no  lumps 
to  hold  the  plantlets  down,  and  it  plainly 
marks  the  rows  so  that,  the  lx*d  may  be  hoed 
over  before  the  plants  are  up.  The  earliest 
carrot  is  the  French  Forcing,  called  also 
Early  Forcing,  Extra  Early  Forcing,  etc.  For 
the  main  crop  the  half-long  sorts  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  parsnips  nothing  is  better  than 
the  old  Hollow  Crown.  For  lettuce,  Prize 
Head,  Black-seeded  Simpson,  All  the  Year 
Round,  White  Chnvigne  and  Deacon  are  all 
excellent.  For  early  onions  it  is  best  to  plant 
“sets.”  For  the  main  crop  nothiog  is  better 
thau  Yellow  Danvers. 

Egyptian  is  the  earliest  beet.  It  is  well  to 
make  a  planting  of  Half-Long  Blood  in  May 
for  winter  use.  The  Viroflay  is  the  most  rap¬ 
idly  growing  spinach.  Of  radishes.  Early 
Long  Scarlet  and  Wood’s  Early  Frame  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  any.  The  pea  sold  as  Cleve¬ 
land's  Rural  New-Yorker  (this  is  not  its  only 
name)  is  perhaps  as  early  as  uny.  The  Alaska, 
a  modern  Kentish  Invieta,  is  quite  us  early. 
A  planting  of  either  of  these  with  one  of 
American  Wonder,  the  earliest  wrinkled  pea, 
issutticient  fur  a  start. 

It  is  best  to  plant  radishes  iu  a  bed  of  sand, 
otherwise  the  roots  are  very  liable  to  he 
ruiiftd  by  the  larva*  of  the  radish  fly.  Pro¬ 
cure  from  some  market  gardener  a  few  plants 
of  Early  Wakefield  or  Etampes  Cabbage  and 
of  Henderson's  Snowball  Cauliflower.  Pre¬ 
pare  in  some  sheltered  spot  a  bed  for  celery 
plots,  sowing  the  seed  iu  the  manner  describ¬ 
ed  for  carrots  and  parsnips.  Crawford’s 
Halt-Dwarf  and  Coles’  Solid  Red  are  good. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  k.  s.  goff. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


I  consider  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Pea  one 
of  the  very  best  extra  early  {teas  we  have 
in  cultivation,  und  really  indispensable  to  the 
amateur  cultivator  us  well  as  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  market,  gardener,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  earfiness,  but  also  on  account  of  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  when  the  quantity,  size  of  pods, 
ami  weight  of  shelled  peas  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  A  great  point  in  its  favor  is  that 
the  greater  portion  of  t  he  crop  can  be  gathered 
at  one  picking,  so  that  the  land  can  be  then 
planted  with  another  crop.  Market  gardeners 
aud  others  who  have  only  a  limited  area  will 
greatly  appreciate  this  desirable  quality.  Am¬ 
ateur  cultivators  aud  others  who  desire  to  ob- 
taiu  pea?  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible  will 


find  this  strain  to  be  of  special  value,  aud  I  ad¬ 
vise  all  such  to  plant  this  variety  giving  it  as 
warm  and  sheltered  a  situation  as  they  possi¬ 
bly  can.  I  have  been  familiar  with  this  pea 
and  have  grown  it  ever  since  its  introduction 
and  distribution  by  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  has 
always  given  me  entire  satisfaction.  Of 
course,  I  am  aware  that  some  have  obtained 
quite  a  different  result,  but  I  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  when  this  Las  occurred  the  strain 
was  not  quite  true  to  name,  for  unless  the 
greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  seed,  a  satisfactory  result  cannot 
be  expected. 


Is  not  the  new  Jessie  Strawberry  being  too 
highly  praised?  In  favored  situations,  with 
good  cul* ivation,it  may  be  all  that  its  introduc¬ 
ers  claim  for  it;  but  away  from  home  aud  with 
the  cultivation  usually  bestowed  upon  straw¬ 
berries  T  doubt  if  it  will  prove  to  be  superior 
to  the  varieties  we  have  in  cultivation  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  most  cases  such  large  berries  ripen 
unevenly,  the  base  being  over-ripe,  w  hile  the 
tip  is  yet  green.  I  prefer  a  medium-sized, 
fully  ripe  berry  to  one  that  ripens  so  unequally. 


As  far  as  my  experience  has  extended,  I  find 
but  very  little  difference,  us  far  as  earliness  is 
concerned,  between  the  Egyptian,  Eclipse  and 
Dewings  Extra  Early  Turnips,  while  the  Bas- 
sano  Blood  Turnip  and  Early  Yellow  Turnip 
are  about  a  week  later.  I  grow  a  few  rows  of 
the  Egyptian  ou  account,  of  its  ear liness,  but 
with  me  the  demand  is  for  the  Bassauo,  and 
when  that  can  be  had  no  other  will  answer. 
The  table  qualities  of  beets  depend  iu  a  great 
manuer  upon  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and 


vation  cr  in  gathering  the  fruit.  Remove  all 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  for  use;  for 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  commence  to  increase  in 
size,  the  flowers  cease  to  set. 

Queens,  N.  Y.  chas.  e.  parnell. 


Early  Harvest  Blackberry. — The  Early 
Harvest  Blackberry  is  not  hardy  in  Western 
New  York.  It  has  never  given  us  a  berry, 
and  has  winter-killed  regularly.  We  have 
been  told  that  we  did  not  have  it  true.  Re¬ 
cently  T  learned  from  three  prominent  grow¬ 
ers  here  who  received  their  plants  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources,  that  it  is  tender  with  them. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  a.  green. 
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A  CRITIC  CRITICIZED— THE  ALICE 
GRAPE. 

The  Rural  of  Feb.  12  contains  some  “Crit¬ 
ical  Notes”  by  E.  Williams.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  is  the  Alice  Grape.  The  criticism  is 
quite  illogical.  The  Rural's  accustomed  fair¬ 
ness,  it  is  believed,  will  accord  me  space  to 
reply.  He  says;  “The  Alice  Grape  is  another 
plump,  new  horticultural  wonder.  Taken  up 
from  its  birthplace  in  the  spring  of  1884  and 
reset  in  more  congenial  soil,  it  fruited  in  1885. 
Was  that  the  first  crop?  This  is  the  natural 
inference."  This  is  his  first  incorrect  infer¬ 
ence.  Any  grape  grower  finding  a  chance 
seedling  fruiting  in  an  out-of-the-way  place 
would  first  test  the  fruit,  aud  if  it  promised 
superiority,  would  afterwards  take  cuttings 
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HOWARD  POTATO.  From  Nature.  Fig.  111.  (See  page  134.) 


so'every  available  means  should  be  employed 
to  secure  a  rapid  and  uninterrupted  growth 
from  the  start,  while  m  order  to  maintain  a 
suitable  succession,  a  sowing  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  afterwards  every  two  weeks  up  to 
the  middle  of  July.  Where  beets  are  to  be 
grown  in  frames  or  uuder  glass,  the  Egyptian 
or  Eclipse  should  be  chosen,  as  these  produce 
fewer  leaves  than  the  other  varieties.  There 
appears  to  be  little  demand  for  the  yellow  va¬ 
rieties.  For  winter  use,  the  Long  Blood  Ls  the 
favorite  here.  chas.  k.  parnell. 


At  one  time  or  another  I  have  grown  almost 
all  of  the  different  varieties  of  cucumbers 
enumerated  in  the  catalogues  of  our  seedsmen, 
aud  from  them  I  have  selected  three  varieties 
which,  in  my  opinion,  embrace  every  desirable 
quality.  They  are  Green  Prolific  for  pickles; 
Gen.  Grant  for  show  or  exhibition  or  where- 
ever  large,  fine  specimens  are  desired  for  table 
use;  and  Tubby's  Hybrid.  The  last  is  the  best 
variety  where  cucumbers  arc  required  and  for 
general  cultivation.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
White  Spine  aud  one  of  the  English  Frame 
varieties,  and  while  it  is  more  hardy  aud  pro¬ 
ductive  than  its  English  parent,  it  retains  the 
large  size  and  smooth  beauty  of  its  American 
progenitor.  It,  is  its  productive  as  the  White 
Spine,  while  the  fruit  is  much  longer. 

Do  not  sow  cucumbers  in  the  ground  until 
the  weather  has  become  warm  and  settled.  It 
is  well  to  plant  a  dozen  or  more  seeds  in  a  hill; 
but  never  permit  more  than  four  plants  to  re- 
muiu,  Well  rotted  stable  manure  is  best,  and 
the  ground  cau  hardly  l>e  made  too  rich  or 
deep.  Do  not  bury  the  manure  in  a  heap;  but 
thoroughly  and  deeply  iutormix  it  with  the  soil. 
Keep  the  crop  free  from  weeds  aud  do  not 
disturb  the  vinos  after  they  commence  to  run. 
Be  careful  lu  gathering  the  fruit  :  cut  them  off 
with  a  knife  or  pair  of  scissors,  and  on  no  ac¬ 
count  pull  or  twist  them  off.  One  reason  why 
so  many  vines  die  as  soon  as  they  Commence 
to  l>eai\  is  that  the  vines  are  iujured  iu  culti¬ 


from  it  for  propagation.  If  any  one  should 
transplant  the  wild  vines  growing  so  numer¬ 
ously  in  our  hedges  and  woods,  before  fruiting 
aud  showing  their  qualities,  here  in  Ulster 
County,  he  would  be  adjudged  a  lunatic.  And 
upon  this  uncommon  sense  “inference”  rests 
all  of  E.  W.'s  “criticism.”  Again,  he  asks: 
“What  was  the  use  of  removing  it  [the  origi¬ 
nal  viuej  when  about  a  dozen  new  vines  were 
already  in  position  and  fruiting?”  The  dozen 
young  vines  were  not  already  iu  position  or 
fruiting,  but  were  set  at  the  same  time  the 
old  vine  was  transplanted — in  the  spring  of 
’84 — having  been  previously  started  from  cut¬ 
tings.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  origiual  vine 
from  an  unprotected,  out  of-the-way  place, 
out  of  sight  from  our  buildings,  to  a  place 
where  it  could  be  better  protected,  most  men 
would  see  abundant  cause  iu  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

Reader's  will  understand  that  E.  W.  has 
not  seen  the  fruit  or  vines  of  the  Alice.  The 
Rural  has,  and  its  favorable  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  all  who  have  tested  the  grape,  aud 
especially  by  those  who  have  seen  it  fruitiug. 
Another  year,  and  I  trust  E.  W.  will  find  it 
convenient  for  himself,  and  advantageous  to 
the  cause  of  horticulture,  to  call  and  inspect 
it.  Meantime,  if  the  weather  permits,  I  will 
forward  a  few  more  samples  to  the  Rural 
office,  hoping  that  a  specimen  may  reach 
E.  W.  WARD  D.  GUNN. 

Clintondale,  N.  Y, 

[R.  N.-Y. — We  thought  that  Mr.  Williams’s 
criticism  was  kindly  intended.  The  Alice  is  a 
promising  grape  in  so  far  as  we  may  judge  by 
the  fruit,  and  Mr.  Williams  will  say  so.  That 
is  the  main  point-  Mr.  Gunn  has  fully  ex¬ 
plained  what  seemed  a  little  obscure. 


Kelsey's  Japan  Plum  is  mentioned  iu  a 
late  Rural  as  too  late.  lT.  S.  Pomologist 
Yandemau  says  it  is  uot  hardy  north  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  surprised  us,  as  it  is  the  first 
statement  we  have  received  to  that  effect. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  a.  green. 
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'VTOTIITNG  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALL  COM 
A  parable  to  the  PtvricruA  Remedies  in  their  mar- 
veJlous  properties  of  cleansing.  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  (he  skin  and  In  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 


Beauty 

3ofE 


Skin&Scaip 

F^estored 

vv  by  the* 

Cot  i  c  or/\ 

ReM  edies* 


and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

rvriri  iiA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Citutua  Soaf, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Bcautlfier,  prepared  from  it.  extern¬ 
ally,  and  Ccticcra  Resolvent,  tne  new  Blood  Purifier, 
internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
nnd  blond  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula.  Ctrri- 
CCRA  KrMEoncs  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  infal¬ 
lible  skin  beautifiers  and  blood  purifiers, 

Sold  everywhere  Price.  CUTtcrnA,  line.;  Rfsolvent- 


*1.  soap.  25o.  Prepared  by  the  Pottkk  Disco  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases." 


U  A  Ufi  8  Son  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white,  by 
FI  H  (1  U  w  using  CCTictniA  Medicated  Soap. 


HAYE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

The origimtl  Mtuon'i  Mum.-  Chart  of 
imcrui  tiim  lur  Piano  anti  Organ  Play¬ 
ing,  comnling  of  4  fornu  and  frame 
tilting  ever  Key  Hoard  iron  A  lOrimr* 
Wo  evst  in  .«i-i/iy  the  pri ,-r  nt  Music  IjCs- 
■31*11-  Sent  fwtpuid  with  .MUSIC 
A  L  B  V  M,  Continuing  ill  pieces  vocal 
and  instrumental  ntu'ie,  ou  receipt  of 
price,  *1.00,  nr  IV  ■  r.piive  Circular 
sent  on  receipt  of  damp.  »J .  .V. 
Ron*  «fc  <’*».,  No. '.'9  Oliver  Street, 
Burton,  .Mass. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

Any  person  writing  to  the 
American  ExpressG’o., 
in  Boston,  inquiring  about 
us,  will  receive  11  reply  con¬ 
cerning  rmr  reliability,  and 
particularly  referring  to  our 
readiness  to  rrluud  mon¬ 
ey  at  buyer's  request  for 
aur  cause.  even  when  it 
is  clearly  the  buyer's  fault 
in  measuring,  we  are  so 
seldom  called  upon  to  thus 
buy  back  our  goods  that  we 
can  well  afford  to  make  this 
offer,  for  that  privilege  anil 
the  general  excellence  of 
these  famous  pants  have 
won  us  tin*  confidence  of 
mail  buyers  from  Maiue  to 
California.  We  also  refer 
to  30  of  the  leading  weekly 
papers  of  the  laud. 

send  us  6  cts  for  package 
of -am  pies  nnd  rules  for  self 
measurement  Will  Inelude 
good  linen  tape  measure  if 
you  will  mention  this  paper,  or.  if  you  cannot 
wait  to  see  samples,  tell  us  about  what  color  you  pre¬ 
fer.  and  send  your  inside  leg  and  waist  measures,  to¬ 
gether  with  $3.u0.  and  o  cents  postage  and  packing, 
and  we  will  tuke  entire  risk  of  pleasing  you.  sending 
them  by  mall  or  prepaid  express. 

At  our  office  may  be  seen  thousands  of  testimonials, 
like  the  following  from  Hist. -Attorney  Neal,  of 
Clifton.  Dakota-  who  write-:  '  Allow  me  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  two  pairs  of  pants  reaching  me  to¬ 
day;  they  are  au  excellent  rtt.  1  may  say  (erfecilu 
every  particular — substantial  and  well  made,  with 
good,  deep  pockets  of  heavy  material,  and  are  much 
better  than  1  expected.  The  same  pants,  poorly  made, 
would  cost  here  «• to  *T  W>.  Many  of  mv  friends 
have  examined  them,  and  you  will  get  numerous  orders 
here.  You  may  put  me  down  as  a  regular  customer." 

>  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

«  SI  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass, 


OMALL  STEAM  Y  ACHTS  AND  STEAM 

IxJ  I,.AU SCHES, — Our  boats  arenot  experimental, 
but  are  powerful,  fast  and  economical  of  fuel.  Burn 
either  coal  or  wood.  Do  not  require  experienced  engi¬ 
neer.  No  complete  fetHUj  under  f 500. 00  in  price. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  including  engines,  boilers,  pro- 
I *ellcr  wheels,  also  six  phoi "graphs  of  -otnpleted 
launches,  sent  on  Tveiut  <>f  six  ttn>  cent  stamps.  CHAS. 
V.  WILLARD  it  C<>„  3$2  Michigan  St,.  Chicago. 


HOMPSON’S 

““."."SEEDER 

,  Sou.-  Clover.  Flax.  Red  Top,  and  all  kinds 

of  G  rues  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the  sere,  as 

evenly  and  .tec  irately  as  the  best  gram 

drilL  Unrivalled  for  fast  and  accurate 
work,  Indispensable  for  sow¬ 

ing  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  descrip¬ 

tive  circular,  tes- 
|\  'smonials,  Ac.,  to 

)l,  E.  THOMPSON 

.So-'-.tfnaq/acfur«r, 

1PSIU5T1,  RICH. 


We  deliver  on  tri 
Fully  wsrrunli 
till  nu'tiil  parts 
It.  $.  Standard 
3-T on  W agon  Seal 
Jkl  .j  covers  cost 
timbers  and  worl 
1-arger  sixes  in  p 
portion. 

I'luMr.u'-i  book  FR 

OSCOOO  &  Cl 

■M36IUXT0S.  S. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  is  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine  of  [Horticulture,  cov¬ 
ering  all  departments  of  Gardening, 
Fruit-Growing,  Market  Gardening,  Land¬ 
scape-Garden  ing.  Floriculture,  Greenhouse, 
Conservatory,  Window  Gardening,  Women 
in  Horticulture,  etc.  For  amateurs  and  prac¬ 
tical  gardeners  and  fruit  growers..  Experi¬ 
ment  Gardens  on  Houghton  Farm .  Send  for 
free  specimen  to  E.  H.  LIBBY,  Publisher,  47 
Dey.bt. ,  N.  \  .  Price  reduced  to  91  a  year. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-Y©RKEB, 


FEB  fit 


Dxtin}  IjuMtani'nj. 


“THE  CHEDDAR  CHEESE  OF  THE 
WORLD.” 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

Herewith  I  have  cited  as  a  text  for  this 
discourse  ou  dairying  the  somewhat  grandilo¬ 
quent  title  of  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  reprints 
of  letters,  aud  a  leading  article,  which  have  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  the  London  Times.  The 
pamphlet,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Moore,  who  is  not  unknown  in  dairy  circles 
on  your  side,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  reeotu- 
ntend  that,  as  the  Queen  will  this  year  com¬ 
plete  the  first  half  century  ot  her  occupation 
of  the  throne  of  this  country,  funds  should  be 
raised  by  subscription  aud  a  “Jubilee  Cup”  be 
offered  for  the  best  Cheddar  cheese  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  to  be  exhibited  in  competition  at 
Frome  in  Somersetshire.  Englaud,  some  time 
in  next  September.  We  are  goiug  just  crazed 
in  this  country  on  the  topic  of  the  Queen’s  Ju¬ 
bilee,  and  all  sorts  of  imaginable  and  unimag¬ 
inable  jubilee  schemes  are  being  promulgated. 
Mr.  Moore’s  scheme,  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  sensible  of  the  lot,  is  to  ascertain  once  for 
all — for  n  like  opportunity  will  not  easily  oc¬ 
cur  again — which  is  the  best  cheddar  cheese  of 
the  world — the  character  of  it,  where  and  how 
it  is  made,  aud  all  else  about  it  that  is  worth 
knowing. 

With  the  scheme  itself  I  have  not  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  a  fault  to  find,  save  with  its  designation 
and  applicability.  To  ascertain  what  is  really 
the  best  cheddar  cheese  of  the  world,  and  all 
about  the  making  of  it,  is  a  highly  commend¬ 
able  object,  aud  one  which  is  calculated  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  iu  the  world  of  cheddar 
cheese.  It  will,  for  instance,  be  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  incalculable  beuefit  to  cheddar  cheese- 
men  to  place  before  them  in  print  all  the  sa¬ 
lient  characteristics  of  a  beau  ideal  cheddar 
cheese,  with  instructions  how  to  produce  it — 
or.  rather,  how  it  was  produced;  in  which 
we  find  a  difference  from  the  oilier.  The  des¬ 
ignation  ami  intention  of  the  scheme  is  to  as¬ 
certain  which  is  the  cheddar  cheese  of  the 
world ,  but  its  applicability  and  scope  arc  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Queen’s  dominions — that  is,  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  or  any  other  laud  owning  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  British  Crown — if  cheddar  cheese 
is  made  in  it.  This,  no  doubt,  means  the  Ched¬ 
dar  cheese  of  a  good  part  of  the  world,  but 
certainly  not  of  the  whole  of  it  by  long  chalks. 
If  I  mistake  not,  cheddar  cheese  is  made  in 
countries  outside  the  pale  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution  political,  and  not  a  little  of  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  sustain  the  British  constitution 
physical!  I  have  an  impression,  in  fuct, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  United  States,  that  a  rather  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  cheddar  cheese  is  made 
on  your  great  Continent.  I  fancy,  too,  that 
I  have  seen  it  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  other 
European  countries;  and,  lastly,  I  have  some 
tolerably  authentic  information  which  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  it  is  also  produced  in  Rus¬ 
sia. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cheddar  cheese 
of  the  world,  will  not  by  any  meaus  be  fully 
represented,  if  the  competition  be  confined  to 
the  Queen’s  dominions.  In  this  event,  indeed, 
I  think  the  title  ought  to  be  altered  to:  “The 
Cheddar  Cheese  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain.” 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  our  friend  Mr.  Moore 
is  a  native  aud  resident  of  that  beautiful  coun¬ 
ty  in  which  cheddar  cheese  was  first  of  all 
made,  viz. ,  Somersetshire,  and  this  may  suf¬ 
ficiently  explain  why  the  competition  is  to  be 
confined  to  cheddar  cheese,  to  the  exclusion  of 
our  famous  Cheshires,  Stiltons,  Derbys,  Lei¬ 
cester,  aud  so  on.  In  political  faith  he  is  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school,  which  is  now  becoming 
moribund  iu  this  country,  and  this  may  be 
taken  to  elucidate  the  mystery  why  a  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  “cheddar  cheese  of  the  world" 
should  be  restricted  to  that  produced  inside  the 
British  Empire.  Possibly  he  has  a  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  possibility  that,  the  cup 
would  find  its  proud  home  outside  of 
the  Empire;  but  more  probably  he  thinks, 
Englishman-1  ike,  that  the  cheese  produced  .in 
our  Empire  is  dr  facto  the  cheese  of  the  world. 
He  is  curiously  contradictory  in  one  place, 
that  is,  where  he  praises  Canadian  cheese  up 
to  the  sky,  and  at  the  same  time  says  he  does 
not  believe  in  cheese  factories,  forgetting  or 
not  knowing  that  the  Canadian  Cheddars  he 
saw  and  so  much  admired  iu  the  Colonial  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  London,  were  made  in  factories. 
He  praises  up  Canadian  cheese  to  the  dispar¬ 
agement  of  his  own  county,  and  yet  he  throws 
cold  water  on  the  system  by  whose  means 
Canada  has  gone  ahead  of  Somersetshire  in 
the  way  of  cheddar  cheese. 

Well,  the  Jubilee  Cup  for  the  “Chedder 
Cheese  of  the  World”  will  be  an  interesting 
piece  of  plate,  whoever  may  win  it.  It  is  to 
cost  100  guineas,  and  be  supplemented  by  an 


equal  sum  in  cash,  all  iu  one  prize.  It  is 
thought  that  a  prize  of  this  value,  coupled 
with  the  extraordinary  honor  of  winning  it, 
will  iuduce  cheese  to  come  from  distant  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  quite  certain  Canadian 
cheddars  will  be  there,  and  Mr.  Moore  seems 
half  to  exjieet  that  the  cup  will  go  to  Canada. 
One  important  condition  necessary  to  the 
competition  is  a  full  description  by  each  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  the  system  aud  method  by  which 
the  cheese  is  made.  His  object  in  moving  in 
this  matter,  an  object  with  which  many  men 
will  sympathize,  is  to  spur  up  the  farmers  of 
Somerset  to  win  back  their  ancient  reputation 
for  cheddar  cheese;  and.  if  he  succeeds  in  this, 
lie  will  have  accomplished  a  good  work,  what¬ 
ever  may  become  of  the  Jubilee  Cup! 


Surrey,  England. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Ttie  Michigan  Sliort-horn  Breeders’  Associ¬ 
ation  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  intelligent  breeders  of  the  country.  This 
association  has  secured  one  of  the  best  laws  of 
any  State  in  t  he  Union  in  respect  to  contagions 
diseases  and  protection  from  their  advent  into 
the  State.  The  meeting  of  this  association 
which  was  Intel}*  held  at  Lansing,  was  a  very 
important  one.  A  commission  sent  to  examine 
the  diseased  stock  at  Chicago  reported  at. 
lengtn  upon  the  contagious  pleuro- pneumonia 
which  was  then  and,  to  less  extent,  is  now 
causing  such  havoc  in  that  city.  According 
to  this  commission,  which  was  made  up  of 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  far-seeing 
men  of  Michigan,  no  one  can  doubt  the  fact 
of  the  presence  of  this  disease  In  Chicago,  or 
of  the  terrible  fatality  connected  with  it,  if 
he  will  only'  take  the  pains  to  investigate.  The 
enlarged  and  solidified  lungs,  often  weighing 
from  4(1  to  00  pounds,  arc  a  clear  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  is 
close  among  us.  The  disease  is  not  only  terri¬ 
bly  fatal,  but.  frightfully  contagious,  and  isall 
the  more  alarming  from  the  fact  that  animals 
may  be  diseased  and  able  to  infect  heal¬ 
thy  animals  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  yet  the  disease  be  so  concealed  that  some¬ 
times  even  the  most  astute  veterinarian  is  un¬ 
able  to  detect  its  presence — except  by  slaugh¬ 
tering  the  animals.  Thus  several  expert  vet¬ 
erinarians  carefully  examined  several  exposed 
animals  that,  were  to  be  slaughtered  at  Chica¬ 
go,  and  of  the  two  or  three  score,  IT  that  were 
very  closely  examined  were  pronounced  free 
from  the  malady,  yet  all  these  showed,  upon 
being  slaughtered,  that  they  were  already  at¬ 
tacked. 

Michigan  stock  breeders  are  very  emphatic 
on  several  points.  1.  The  disease  is  close  at 
hand,  and  Michigan  cattlemen  are  iu  imiueut 
danger,  even  though  our  State  is  quarantined 
against  all  infected  localities.  2.  Nothing  but 
the  most  vigorous  measures  by  the  General 
Government  can  prove  adequate  to  stamp 
out  the  disease,  and  save  our  country  from 
tremendous  loss.  8.  The  only  possible  cure 
now  is  not  only  to  kill  all  animals  that  are 
diseased,  but  all  that  can  possibly  have  been 
exposed.  This  seems  like  heroic  treatment, 
but  the  salvation  of  one  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  industries  seems  to  demand  it.  The 
writer  heard  Dr.  James  Law  say,  a  few  years 
ago,  while  speaking  of  tbp  presence  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  along  the  sea  border  in  New  York 
aud  Maryland,  and  of  the  importance  of  its 
being  stamped  out  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands 
now  would  save  millions  in  the  near  future. 
Dr.  Law’s  assertion  is  proved  true.  We  may 
now  change  the  amounts  aud  say  that  Con¬ 
gress  by  expending  a  few  millions  now  may 
save  billions  hereafter.  The  cattlemen  of 
Michigan  believe  thut  Congress  should  bo 
urged  to  act  at  once,  and  voted  to  do  all  they 
could  as  a  body  and  as  individuals  to  insure 
speedy  action.  It  is  believed  that  our  leading 
papers  should  all  aid  in  securing  this  action. 

AgrT  Col.,  Lansing,  Mich.  a.j.  cook. 


We  are  constantly  asked  whether  this  or 
that  “ear-drum”  is  really  what,  is  claimed  for 
it — whether  it  will  cure  the  inquirer’s  deaf¬ 
ness,  etc.,  etc.  Without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  we  say  that  not  an  ear-drum  made  will 
do  “all  that  is  claimed  for  it;"  not  an  ear 
drum  made  will  cure  deafness  any  more  than 
will  any  Spectacles  made  cure  long  or  short¬ 
sightedness  or  blindness.  Ear-drums  pretend 
to  do  for  the  ears  what  spectacles  really  do 
for  the  eyes— remedy  any  defect  due  to  acci¬ 
dent,  disease  or  constitutional  causes.  The 


one  assists  the  sight;  the  other  claims  to  as¬ 
sist  the  hearing.  Spectacles  are  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  over  (100  years  ago;  ear¬ 
drums  are  known  to  have  been  invented  less 
than  a  dozen  years  since.  From  the  start,  it 
is  probable  improvements  Lave  been  made  in 
both,  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more 
time  to  bring  the  former  to  perfection  than 
the  latter.  From  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  several  acquaintances,  troubled  more 
of  less  with  deafness  iu  one  or  both  ears,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  form  of 
ear-drum,  audiphone  or  dentiphono  is  of  any 
use  whatever  in  severe  cases  of  deafness.  In 
cases  where  the  sufferer  can  hear  pretty  plain¬ 
ly  by  the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet,  some  denti- 
phones  and  audipbones  may  be  useful;  but 
they  are  much  less  helpful  than  the  ear-trum¬ 
pet.  When  one  can  hear  a  person  speaking 
loudly  close  to  the  ear,  audipbones  and  deuti- 
pliones  are  both  likely  to  be  useful,  and  so 
may  ear-drums  occasionally.  Where  one  is 
simply  “hard  of  hearing” — not  deaf — all  three 
will  probably  be  useful;  but  as  ear-drums  can 
be  worn  constantly,  and  without  exciting  no¬ 
tice,  they  are  the  most  desirable,  if  t  hey  really 
enable  one  to  hear  well;  but  no  one  can  speak 
with  certainty  of  this  iu  any  particular  case; 
experiment  alone  can  decide.  Two  friends, 
both  ‘ ’hard-of-hearing,”  own  ear-drums,  but 
seldom  use  them  except  when  listening  to  a 
sermon,  a  lecture,  a  speech  or  a  play.  They 
say  the  things  help,  but  they  are  too  bother¬ 
some  to  be  constantly  used  for  the  amount  of 
assistance  they  really  give.  The  E.  O. 
heartily  holies  that  this  full  explanation  will 
prevent  any  more  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
“helps  to  hear”  for  the  next  month  or  two  at 
least. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— The  Great  Amer- 
can  Tea  Company  of  this  city  is  all  right  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  premiums 
are  offered  with  goods  purchased,  the  prices 
of  the  premiums  are  charged  in  those  asked 
for  the  goods.  By  buying  iu  large  quantities, 
however,  the  premiums  can  always  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  very  low  price,  and  usually  no 
more  t  han  the  cost  price  anti  the  expense  of 

handling  them  is  charged . We  do  not 

recommend  the  Great  China  Tea  Company  of 
Boston;  nor  the  National  Supply  Company 
of  Cincinnati;  u<5r  the  National  Compauy  of 
New  York.  We  have  beard  no  complaints  of 
the  Btar  Card  Co.,  Ohio;  nor  against  G.  N. 
Stoddard,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  We  know  nothing 

about  C.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis . 

Pulvermacher’s  galvanized  appliances  are  as 
good  as  any  made.  We  can’t,  however,  say 
that  they  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 
Their  etfects  will  be  different  in  different 
cases.  The  makers  will  certainly  forward  the 
goods  as  promised . We  have  repeatedly  ad¬ 

vised  our  readers  to  have  nothing  to  (lo  with 
St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Colony  in  Florida.  We 
have  stated  our  reasons  for  this  advice  in  full. 
We  see  no  reason  for  changing  our  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  project. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The  Breeds  of  Live  Stock. — We  have 
been  frequently  asked  which  is  the  best  work 
descriptive  of  the  various  breeds  of  live  stock. 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  impossible  to  an¬ 
swer:  for  while  there  were  several  good  works 
treating  exclusively  of  either  horses,  cuttle, 
sheep  or  swine,  no  really  good  work  treated 
of  all.  The  above  work,  by  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Sanders,  senior  editor  of  the  Breeder’s  ( lazette, 
fully  meets  the  question.  It  is  a  large  octavo 
volume  of  4811  pages,  in  large,  pica  type,  on 
the  finest  plate  paper,  and  illustrated  with 
about  140  splendid  engravings,  executed  at  u 
cost  of  about  $10,000,  aud  representing  about 
40  different  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine.  The  description  giveu  of  each  breed  is 
condensed  and  “boiled  down”  to  the  smallest 
space  consistent  with  lucidity  of  style  and 
fullness  of  information.  The  chief  aim  has 
been  to  make  the  work  of  interest  to  the 
novice  rather  than  to  the  professional  stock¬ 
breeder,  though  it  is  certainly  a  valuable 
compendium  for  the  latter.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  first  7(5  pages,  devoted  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  general  principles  of  breeding. 
Everything  connected  with  the  printing, 
paper,  illustrations  and  binding  of  the  work 
is  executed  iu  the  highest  style  of  the  book¬ 
makers’  art,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
author  and  publisher.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  present  intention  to  publish  only 
a  single  edition  of  1 ,800  copies.  That  must 
soon  he  exhausted;  whereas  the  work  is  of 
permanent  value,  and  we  trust  that  the  warm 
reception  it  may  receive  will  induce  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  issue  us  many  editions  as  the  stock 
owners  of  the  country  may  desire.  It  is  sold 
in  three  stylos:  one  is  heavy  cloth,  embossed 
in  gold  at  £4;  another  is  half  morocco,  mar¬ 
bled  edges,  gold  embossing,  at  #4;  and  the 


still  finer  one  is  full-gilt  edges,  at  §5.  It  can 
be  obtained  from  the  J.  H.  Sanders  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Percttt. ron  Horses. — Catalogue  from  Sav¬ 
age  &  Kara  ham,  Detroit,  Michigan.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  pamphlet  of  GO  pages  is  finely  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  clearly  written.  Some  beautiful 
horses  are  shown  ami  described.  An  excel¬ 
lent.  history  of  the  Porcheron  race  as  well  as 
a  history  of  the  past  and  present  of  French 
breeding  are  given.  All  who  are  interested  in 
this  noble  breed  ol'  horses  should  send  for  this 
catalogue.  The  stock-farm  of  Savage  A:  Faru- 
bain  is  located  on  Crosse  Isle  in  the  Detroit 
River.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the  French 
years  ago.  It  is  appropriate  that  it  should 
now  be  headquarters  for  magnificent  French 
horses.  Rosa  Bonheur  painted  a  picture  of 
Jupiter,  the  Percheron  stallion  which  is  now 
at  Grosse  Isle.  Some  fine  French  coach  horses 
are  to  be  found  there,  as  well  as  a  good  herd 
of  Holland  cattle. 

Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.— 
A  catalogue  from  this  standard  firm  hardly 
needs  a  word  of  commendation.  Wherever 
agriculture  yields  any  profit  the  “Buckeye’ 
binders  and  mowers  are  to  be  found.  Word 
now  comes  from  Australia  of  a  fresh  victory 
l'or  the  “Buckeye.”  At  Sheppardtou, Victoria, 
on  December  14,  the  “Buckeye”  won  with  ease 
over  both  American  and  English  competitors. 
Two  acres  of  grain  were  given  each  machine, 
and  the  “Buckeye”  won  with  10  minutes  to 
spare — and  that  too  with  two  horses  while  the 
others  used  three.  This  victory  brought  over 
a  fine  order  for  machinery.  The  present  cata¬ 
logue  is  an  elegant  affair,  i  f  t  he  young  woman 
whose  face  appears  upon  the  cover  is  the 
“Buckeye”  goddess,  we  hardly  wonder  at  its 
success. 

The  Perfect  Hatcher.  Circular  from 
the  Automatic  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. — The  claim  is  made  that  this  incubator 
is  the  only  reliable  one  in  the  world.  It  has 
certainly  won  many  prizes  at  poultry  shows 
and  fairs.  The  incubators  are  made  of  all 
sizes.  The  automatic  arrangement  by  which 
the  heat  is  regulated  is  said  to  give  the  best 
satisfaction.  This  Compauy  has  a  large  space 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  chickens.  Their 
grounds  will  give  practical  evidence  of  the 
success  of  their  incubators.  Many  strong 
letters  of  approval  are  given  from  those  who 
have  tried  these  machines. 

Maple  Sugar.— Prof.  A,  J.  Cook,  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Michigan,  has  just  completed  a  little 
book  of  40  pages  ou  the  Maple  Sugar  industry. 
It  is  very  complete  and  gives  a  full  discussion, 
both  practical  and  scientific.  Prof.  Cook 
owus  One  of  the  finest  sugar  hushes  in  the 
country.  This  fact, coupled  with  bis  scientific 
attainments,  renders  i  t  possible  for  h  i  in  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  accurate  and  valuable  treatise  on  this 
important  industry  which  lias  heretofore 
been  neglected  i  a  literature.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  J.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Springfield  Seed  Co. — Catalogue  from 
the  above  named  firm,  Springfield,  Ohio.  This 
catalogue  is  well  filled  with  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  flowers,  fruits  und  vegetables. 
The  flower  department  is  unusually  well  filled. 
A  feature  of  the  catalogue  is  the  offer  of  a 
“vegetable  garden”  and  a  “flower  garden,” 
for  2i>  cents  eueb.  Each  of  these  packets  con¬ 
tains  seeds  of  at  least  10  varieties  of  flowers  or 
vegetables  which  will  make — wlieu  grown — a 
complete  garden.  Send  for  this  catalogue. 

Rochester  Gang  Plow. — Circular  from 
the  Rochester  Plow  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
This  implement  is  praised  as  “the  greatest 
labor  saver  iu  the  world.”  It  is  claimed  that 
in  its  construction  all  former  objections  to 
gang  plows  ore  done  away  with.  Joseph  Har¬ 
ris  says  this  plow  has  not  a  single  fault.  Chas. 
A,  Green  calls  it  the  best  implement  of  the 
kind  he  ever  used.  Many  other  testimonials 
are  given.  The  plan  is  well  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue. 

Hench’s  Cultivator.  Catalogue  from 
Hench  &  Drumgold,  York,  Pa.  This  firm 
supplies  both  riding  and  walking  steel  culti¬ 
vators  with  double  row  corn  planter  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachments.  Fifteen  points  of  superi¬ 
ority  over  other  cultivators  are  giveu  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  manner.  The  Spangler 
force-feed  fertilizer  attachment  is  used.  Every 
machine  is  warranted  to  be  well  built  of  good 
material,  aud  to  do  good  work  If  properly 
managed.  It  is  certainly  an  excellent  imple¬ 
ment — one  that  all  farmers  should  examine. 

Lift  and  force  Pumps.  -Catalogue  from 
the  Field  Force  Pump  Co. ,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
A  large  variety  of  pumps  are  catalogued, 
suitable  for  hand  or  windmill  use  and  for  deep 
or  shallow  wells,  both  drilled  aud  open.  We 
have  repeatedly  spoken  of  protecting  our  or¬ 
chard  by  the  use  of  Paris-green  and  water  . 
For  spraying  the  trees  with  the  insecticide, the 
Field  pump  has  given  excellent  results. 

Swing  Cattle  Stanchions.  Circular 
from  F.  G.  Parsons  A  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben 
Co.  N.  Y.  No  better  stanchions  than  these 


can  be  found.  Thousands  of  them  are  in  use 
by  those  studying  every  department  of  stock 
handling  in  order  to  get  all  the  profit  there  is 
to  be  obtained.  The  stanchions  allow  per¬ 
fect  freedom.  The  cattle  can  lick  themselves, 
drive  off  (lies  or,  when  lying  down,  rest  the 
head  upon  the  body.  Send  for  the  circular 
and  look  it  over,  you  who  desire  comfort  for 
your  animals. 

The  Eureka  Mower— Catalogue  for  The 
Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  We  have 
offered  this  mower  for  years  m  our  premium 
list,  always  with  fine  satisfaction.  The  im¬ 
plement  is  indorsed  by  Smiths,  Powell  <fc 
Lamb,  Maj.  H.  E.  Alvord,  Prof.  I.  P.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Prof.  S.  Johnson,  of  Michigan,  M.  W. 
Dunham,  S.  S.  Maun  &  Co.  anil  many  others. 
Many  large  stock  men  who  cut  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hay  use  the  Eureka  with  great  success. 

Wravkr  O roan  Co. — Catalogue  from  the 
Weaver  Organ  and  Piano  Co..  York,  Pa, — 
These  organs  are  excellent  instruments  in 
every  way.  They  are  well  made,  durable  and 
of  fine  tone.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  sell  a 
poor  instrument  for  a  little  money,  lint  the 
aim  is  to  present  a  good  instrument  for  what 
it  is  worth.  The  catalogue  is  well  illustrated 
and  printed.  The  points  of  superiority 
claimed  for  the  Weaver  Organ  are  well  given: 
all  musicians  should  read  them. 

Pure  Rone  and  Oyster  Shells. — Circular 
from  C.  H.  Pempwolf  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. — 
Heus  never  can  turn  out  eggs  without  help. 
They  must  be  fed  the  proper  foods.  Bone  or 
shells  must  be  applied.  We  have  had  good 
success  with  the  granulated  bone  made  by  this 
house.  It,  is  about  the  size  of  wheat  and  can 
he  fed  like  grain,  or  kept  in  a  box  constantly 
before  the  hens.  It  costs  two-aud-one-halt"  to 
four  cents  a  pound  according  to  the  quantity 
ordered. 

Spring  Singuetrees. — Circular  from  F.  R. 
Willson,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  singletree  has 
found  a  place  in  our  premium  list  for  the  past 
three  years.  It  is  a  life-saving  device  for 
horses.  Thousands  of  horses  are  killed  or  crip 
pled  for  life  bv  the  common  singletrees.  The 
spring  device  which  is  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
ture  of  Willson's  singletree,  would,  if  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  prolong  the  life  of  many  a  noble  an¬ 
imal.  All  who  love  horses  should  send  for 
this  circular. 

Pronouncing  Dictionary. —  This  handy 
volume  is  sent  out  by  the  passenger  department 
of  the  popular  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Route.  It  is  n  complete  pocket  did  ionary 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  travelers.  It 
contains  over  353,000  words  and  phrases  and 
070  engravings.  Travelers  who  bnve  tried 
the  various  Westoru  lines  are  able  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  C.  R.  &  Q.  the  best,  even  without 
t  he  aid  of  this  dictionary. 

Brooklyn  Nursery  Co.— Circular  from 
this  company,  office  at  5220  W.  Pratt  St.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  An  excellent  list  of  the  best 
strawberries,  raspberires,  blackberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries  and  grapes,  with  n  choice 
selection  of  apples,  plums,  peaches,  quinces 
and  pears.  The  prices  are  very  reasonable. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  bo  held  at  Hills¬ 
dale,  Mich.,  Feb.  22-24.  An  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  prepared  by  the  secretary, 
Chas.  W.  Garfleld,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  bn  nceompanted  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  intention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Ik  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  coin  inns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  Mine.  I*nt  questions  on  aseperate  piece  of  paper.] 

TRAINING  ORAPK  VINES. 

C.,  Scranton,  Pa, —  In  the  Cay  wood  system 
of  grape  training — vines  planted  in  the  full  of 
1884 — should  they  be  cut  at  the  wire  (.i1,  feet) 
nud  be  allowed  to  branch  out,  or  cut  back  to 
53'^  feet,  the  strongest  buds  being  trained  up¬ 
right  for  permanent;  canes? 

Ans. —  Any  vines  that  have  made  10  to  30 
feet  of  growth,  without,  counting  the  laterals, 
are  strong  enough  to  bo  cut  off  at  the  wires, 
or  to  lie  on  them  anil  fruit  this  season.  It 
might  be  well  to  cut,  off  the  weakest  ones  at 
that  point  and  grow  the  arms  this  season;  but 
we  judge  the  most  vigorous  could  be  tied  to 
the  wire  and  the  main  pane  bent  down  and 
eut  to  tour  or  five  buds,  making  one  arm  and 
using  a  lateral  for  the  other,  if  one  happens 
to  come  in  the  right  place.  If  the  lateralis 
not  strong  enough,  cut  it,  off  and  train  the 
bud  at  its  axil  to  the  wire  for  the  arm  in  'ss. 
If  our  inquirer  designs  cultivating  both  ways, 
ho  will  And  six  feet  low  enough;  wouldjbe 
bettor,  unless  he  uses  pony  power.  It  does 


not  require  a  very  large  horse  to  strike  a  six 
foot  wire  with  his  head.  Cut  off  all  buds 
below  the  wire  and  thin  the  fruit  to  two 
clusters  to  a  cane,  at  least. 

RUBBER  PLATES  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

“ Subscriber ,”  (no  address.) — 1.  How  can  a 
good  rubber  plate  for  artificial  teetb  be  told 
from  a  poor  one?  2.  Is  mercury  used  in  form¬ 
ing  the  plate?  If  not,  why  does  the  user  have 
sore  mouth,  lips  and  throat,  though  never 
troubled  so  before? 

Ans.— 1.  A  good  rubber  plate  should  be 
made  of  first-class  material,  properly  fitted 
and  articulated.  It  should  be  thin,  hut  not 
so  thin  as  to  impair  its  strength.  2.  Sulphide 
of  mercury  (vermillion)  is  the  coloring  agent 
of  red  rubber.  Some  causes  of  soreness  are 
constitutional,  involving  increased  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  irritation  of  any  part;  malfitting 
plates;  heat  of  the  rubber.  The  mercury  in 
the  red  rubber  plates  does  not  exist  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  cause  trouble.  Besides,  the 
action  of  the  mercury  would  be  to  cause  sal¬ 
ivation.  This  matter  has  been  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  settled  in  the  courts. 

Miscellaneous. 

B.  B.,  Farm ingdatc.  III. — 1.  Ts  Whitney’s 
No.  20  considered  a  good  stock  on  which  to 
work  common  varieties  of  apple,  or  does  the 
crab  predominate  too  much  to  form  a  good 
union?  2.  How  can  one  distinguish  between 
the  Gregg  and  Nemaha  blackcaps?  I  am  sus¬ 
picions  that  my  Nernahas  are  Greggs:  got 
them  from  Jenkins,  O.  3,  Have  you  ever 
tried  any  potato  of  better  quality  than  the 
old  “Carter?”  I  have  stuck  to  it,  for  home 
use.  4.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  potato 
in  market  to  take  the  place  of  the  Peachblow, 
or  as  a  very  late  variety? 

Ans. — 1,  We  think  it  would  prove  a  good 
stock.  2.  The  Nemaha  with  us  is  of  better 
quality  than  the  Gregg,  it  is  much  hardier; 
otherwise  they  are  hard  to  distinguish.  3. 
We  have  never  raised  the  Carter.  4.  The 
Blush. 

P.  K.,  St.  Marys,  Kan . — 1.  Should  grape¬ 
vines  be  manured:  if  so,  what  is  the  best  ma¬ 
nure  for  them;  2.  Is  Wilson,  seedsman.  Me 
chauicsville,  Pa.,  reliable?  3.  How  can  I  get 
the  “seed”  of  the  Rural  Blush  Potato? 

Ans. — 1.  Any  land  not  rich  enough  to  give  a 
vigorous  growth  of  vine  must  be  manured, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  than  stable  manure. 
2.  Quite  reliable  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 
8. The  Blush  will  be  found  in  several  of  thecat- 
alogues  of  the  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  the 
R.  N.-Y. 

W.  P,  //.,  Franklinville ,  N.  .7.-1.  What 
about  Australian  millet?  Where  can  I  get 
Scluenen  Oats?  3,  Where  can  I  get  White 
Australian  Oats? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  not  tried  it.  We  should 
try  all  “new”  millets  cautiously.  2.  From  J. 

M.  Thorburu,  15  John  8t.,  N.  Y.  Schoencn  are 
uot  offered  in  any  catalogue.  Our  last  seed 
was  procured  from  Jonathan  Taleott,  Rome, 

N.  Y.  8.  Of  any  seedsman.  The  Welcome 
first  offered  by  that  name  by  W,  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  is  the  White 
Australian.  4.  Early  Ohio  is  the  earliest  po¬ 
tato  we  know  of.  It,  is  a  small  yielder. 

T.  T.  It.,  Great  Bend ,  Knns, — t.  Is  sheep 
manure  better  than  horse  or  cow  rnauure  on 
sandy  land  for  gardening  purposes?  2.  Is  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  good  for  that  kind  of  land? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  far 
better  than  either  horse  or  cow,  if,  ns  you  say, 
it  is  solid .  There  is  nothing  better  for  gar¬ 
dening  purposes.  2.  Nitrate  of  soda  acts  at 
once  and  is  advantageous  in  any  land  that,  is 
already  well  manured — especially  to  hasten 
early  crops. 

O.  II.  Niagara,  Dak. — Does  stripping  a 
cow  with  thumb  aud  Huger  have  a  tendency 
to  dry  her  up  more  than  usiug  the  whole 
hand  ? 

ANS. — The  practice  is  objectionable.  There 
is  not  so  much  a  tendency  to  dry  the  cow  up 
ns  there  is  to  make  her  a  slow  and  tedious 
milker.  A  cow  should  bo  milked  quickly. 
She  will  then  learn  to  “give  down”  her  milk 
readily.  Where  there  is  a  long  pulling  and 
scraping  after  the  last  drop  she  will  get  in  the 
habit  of  holding  it  back. 

.4.  P.,  Cannon  Falls,  Minn, — lam  keepiug 
75  hens  in  house  12x20.  They  are  doing  aud 
laying  well,  but  the  yelks  of  all  the  eggs 
are  almost  white — a  light  cream — what  do 
hej  lack  iu  feed? 

Ans.— The  color  of  the  yelks  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  quality,  but  a  lack  of  coloring  matter. 
Clover  hay  will  give  a  deeper  color  to  the 
yelks  atul  so  will  yellow  corn,  the  clover  being 
preferable,  as  it  will  promote  laying  if  first 
cut  into  short  lengths,  steamed,  and  fed 
freely. 

.7  F.  H,,  Wcstboro,  .Mo. — What  are  the 
hardiest  black  cap  raspberries? 

Ans. — Many  criticised  the  Rural  when, 
after  a  trial,  it  announced  that  the  Gregg  was 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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not  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  certainly 
is  hardy  in  some  places:  but  not  hardy  over  so 
wide  a  range  as  others.  Nemaha,  Earhart, 
Carman,  of  the  newer  kinds,  are  hardy  with 
us;  Soubegan  and  Ohio  of  older  kinds. 

W.  K.  S.,  At  eh  in  son,  Kans. — Has  broom- 
coni  seed  auy  value  for  feed?  Have  heard 
that  it  would  cause  mares  to  abort. 

Ans. — If  well  cleaned  it  is  as  good  as  oats 
for  any  stock.  For  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  it 
is  best  when  ground.  When  fed  in  moderate 
quantities  we  do  do  not  think  it  will  cause 
abortion.  It  is  a  capital  food  for  poultry. 

C.  W.  G.,  Wryneslow,  Pa, — I  have  a  strip 
of  land  of  about  three  acres,  lying  near  a 
small  stream.  The  soil  above  it  is  excellent, 
but  this  strip  acts  like  very  poor  soil  and  fails 
to  respond  as  it  should  to  barnyard  manure 
or  fertilizers;  what  is  the  matter  with  it? 

Ans. — We  should  say  that  the  soil  is  too 
wet  and  needs  drainage. 

J.  II.,  Palermo,  .V.  Y. — Which  is  the  hard¬ 
ier  and  more  prolific — The  Downing  Ever 
bearing  or  the  Russian  Mulberry? 

Ans. — We  should  never  plant  the  Russian 
for  its  fruit.  It  is  hardier  than  the  Downing, 
that  is  all. 

J.  K.  II'.,  Warsaw,  Ind, — To  whom  can  I 
write  for  information  in  regard  to  children 
wanting  homes? 

Ans. — Mauager  Children’s  Aid  Society  or 
to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  this  city. 

J.  S.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. — Do  salt  and  plaster 
make  a  good  fertilizer  for  celery? 

Ans. — No.  Neither  can  be  considered  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  celery  except,  it  may  be,  on  laud 
that  needs  lime. 

IJ.  II.  L.,  Bainbridge,  .V.  F.—Iu  the  cream- 
gathering  system  how  is  the  value  of  the 
cream  determined. 

Ans. — See  Rural  of  January  29,  page  73. 
“Prices  of  Milk  aud  Cream  at  Factories.” 

W.  2'.,  Stilloyuainish,  W.  T, — What  grass 
will  grow  well  on  well-shaded  woodland, 
cleared  from  underbrush — soil,  a  sandy  loam? 

Ans. — Orchard  Grass  and  June  Grass.  How 
the  seeds  in  Spring  or  in  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber. 

IF.  L.,  Greemburg ,  l‘a. — Does  $1  per 
dozen  bunches  of  celery  in  the  New  York 
market  reports,  mean  eight  and  one-third 
cents  per  single  bunch? 

Ans. — Yes. 

E.  A.,  El  Dorodo ,  Cal. — From  whom  can 
I  obtain  Jesssie  Strawberry  plants? 

Ans. — C.  A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,is 
the  introducer.  Other  firms  offer  them.  See 
catalogue  notices. 

C.  F.  K.,  (no  address) — What,  is  a  good 
work  on  raising,  handling  aud  marketing 
hops? 

Ans. — Hop  Culture,  G.  G.  Thurber,  30 
cents.  To  be  had  through  the  American 
News  Co.,  this  city. 

J.  S.,  Caledonia  N.  Y, — Who  handles  celery 
at  the  market? 

Ans. — Mr.  Henry  Kelly,  85  Washington 
Market. 

O.  P.  Jones ,  Allen ,  Md. — Wrhat  farmer 
keeps  Devon  cattle.  I  want  some;  but  can’t 
pay  breeders’  prices. 

C.  R.  Jr.  Abelene,  Texas. — Is  butter  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine — (not 
butterine)  ? 

Ans— -Yes;  a  little. 

H.  B.  E.,  Peoria ,  111. — “The  best  treatise 
on  the  horse,  cow  and  hog,”  that  is  on  the 
various  breeds  of  these  genera,  is  probably 
“The  Breeds  of  Live  Stock,”  price  $3,  for  sale 
by  the  J.  H.  Sanders  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  For  diseases  of  these  animals  the  best, 
work  is  the  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser,  by 
Prof.  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
from  whom  it  can  be  obtained;  price  $8, 

G.  1C.  P.,  St  rut  t  gat ,  Ark. — There  is  no 
“machine”  whose  “influence”  will  lame  wild 
horses.  We  huve  heard  of  devices  by  which 
electricity  is  used  to  “tame”  vicious  horses, 
but  they  are  not  in  common  use  anywhere, 
and  we  have  never  heard  of  any  being  used  in 
this  country. 

E.  2\  11.,  Caldwell,  Kans. — Most,  of  the 
catalogues  of  seedsmen  will  tell  you  where  to 
get  Chester  Co.  Mammoth  Corn.  The  blush 
Potato  can  be  obtained  from  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  and  Peter  Henderson  of  this  city. 

J.  II.  W.,  Westfield,  N.  Y,—  We  should  pre¬ 
fer  Pekin  ducks  for  market,  or  indeed,  any 
other  purpose;  but  there  is  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  aud  the  Rouen  aud  Aylesbury. 

E.  T,  S, ,  Wooster,  Ohio. — The  Gardener’s 
Monthly  is  published  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Garden,  published  by  Wm.  Robinson,  Covent, 
Garden,  Loudon,  England,  is  a  fine  paper. 

L.  I).,  Budapest h,  Hungary. — The  Pneu¬ 
matic  Fruit  Drier  is  one  of  our  best  fruit 
driers.  It  is  made  in  all  sizes  by  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


DISCUSSION. 


A.  B.  A.,  Flushing,  L.  I.— The  editor  of  the 
Rural,  page  92,  complains  of  the  injury  done 
to  bis  fruit  trees  by  cats.  Some  years  ago  not 
only  did  my  fruit  but  also  my  ornamental 
trees  near  the  house  and  baru  suffer  in  the 
same  way.  By  scratching  the  trunks  of  trees, 
even  when  of  considerable  size,  the  cats  badly 
injured  and  sometimes  killed  them.  To  pre¬ 
vent  their  scratching  I  drove  sharp-pointed 
slender  stakes  about  three  feet  long,  round  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  thus  exposed,  so  near  to 
each  other  that  a  cat  could  not  crawl  between 
them  aud  these  have  effectually  guarded  all 
the  trees  from  further  injury.  #  The  stakes 
ought  to  be  driven  into  the  ground  three 
inches  or  so  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  so  as  to 
let  in  the  air  aud  sun  freely,  and  thus  prevent 
injury  to  its  growth. 


Vermont. 

Bakersfield,  Franklin  Co.,  Feb.  12.— Jan. 
and  Feb,  so  far  have  been  very  windy  with 
frequent  cold  waves.  Produce  is  selling  as 
follows:  butter,  20 to  23  cents,  creamery  high¬ 
er:  corn,  Northern,  75  cents;  Western  HO  to  75 
Cents;  potatoes,  40  cents  at  the  cars;  home 
grown  wheat  $1;  oats,  35  cents;  barly,  75 
cents;  squash,  1  ’ ,j  cent:  turnips,  50  cents  per 
bushel;  beets,  75  cents;  horse  hay,  810  per 
ton;  whole  hog,  six  cents;  beef,  ft  and  0  cents; 
maple  sugar,  5^  cents;  eggs,  25  cents,  w.  o.  s. 


“A.,v  Toms  River,  N.  J.— On  page  S7  of 
the  Rural,  Mr.  Herrick  says  he  was  induced 
by  the  advice  of  a  correspondent  to  try  cut¬ 
ting  potatoes  aud  spreading  lime  upon  them 
to  has teu  their  ripening  four  or  five  weeks  be¬ 
fore  planting,  as  it  was  alleged  that  it  would 
hasten  their  ripening  10  days.  Bui  instead 
of  this  he  lost  the  seed  aud  the  labor  on  half 
an  acre  planted  in  this  way.  I  think  the  seed 
died  in  consequence  of  its  being  kept  so  long 
before  planting.  I  have  repeatedly  cut  seed 
potatoes  thus, and  sprinkled  them  with  lime  to 
guard  the  produce  from  rot.  But  I  planted 
them  almost  immediately  after  the  lime  was 
sprinkled ,  aud  never  lost  any  of  the  seed.  As 
to  its  hastening  the  ripening,  I  could  not  tell 
as  I  planted  no  unlimed  seed  along  with  the 
other  for  a  test,  To  prevent  rot  after  drop¬ 
ping  the  cut  seed  of  potatoes  i  l  the  hill,  1  havi 
also  often  put  a  gill  to  a  half  pint  of  sluked 
lime  over  the  pieces  aud  found  this  an  effec¬ 
tual  preventive  of  rot  in  the  produce. 

C.  H.,  Bakersfield.  Cal.— Please  give  us 
the  picture  of  a  fanner  who  looks  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  hasn’t,  his  coat  off  or  pantaloous 
tucked  in  his  hoots. 

R.  N.-Y — .We  like  to  represent  a  fanner  the 
same  as  we  would  a  minister,  mechanic,  dude, 
butcher,  lawyer  or  statesman— in  the  clothes 
worn  during  working  or  professional  hours. 


Cvcnjui  1)  m. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Michigan. 

Calkinsville,  Isabella  Co.,  Feb.  5.— The 
potato  crop  was  very  light;  the  tubers  now 
bring  (15  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  very  good, 
most  of  the  crop  has  been  sold  at  from  Oft  to  70 
cents.  K.  m. 

Palmyra,  Lenawee  Co  .  Feb.  9.— While  the 
past  season  was  the  driest  that  we  have  had 
in  some  time,  Lenawee  Co.  has  had  no  cause 
to  kick.  Wheat  averaged  about  15  bushels 
per  acre,  and  some  pieces  35  bushels;  others 
were  almost  all  taken  by  insects.  Corn  was 
good,  from  50  to  125  per  acre;  oats,  from  25  to 
75;  potatoes,  from  50  to  150.  Apples  were 
more  than  an  average  crop  and  were  nearly 
all  taken  by  Eastern  buyers  at  75  cents  per 
barrel.  Fanners  sold  too  soon;  thej'  are  now 
worth  05  cents  per  bushel  in  our  home  market. 
Wheat,  is  worth  80  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  25 
cents  on  the  ear ;  oats,  32  cents ;  w  bite  potatoes, 
35  cents;  hay,  810  per  ton;  hogs,  84,50  per 
ewt.  on  foot;  fat  sheep,  $5  perewt. ;  fat  cat¬ 
tle,  83.50  to  $4.50  per  cwt.  There  u  as  not  as 
much  wheat  sowed  last  fall  as  usual,  but  it 
was  put  in  better  and  is  looking  splendid. 

G.  K.  c. 

Tennessee. 

Strawberry  Plains,  Jefferson  Couuty.— 
We  produce  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  Red 
Clover  and  all  the  grasses,  as  well  us  tobacco, 
potatoes  in  abundance  aud  melons  and  fruits. 
We  are  also  engaged  in  raising  stock  -horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  iron  and 
coal  interests  are  being  largely  developed  ami 
marble  quarries  are  being  opened  and  large 
quantities  of  marble  are  shipped  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston.  More 
population  and  capital  are  badly  needed  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  (his 
country.  The  climate  is  splendid,  and  good 
homes  may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices. 
To-day  the  plows  are  turning  up  the  fresh 
earth  preparatory  to  sowing  oats,  and  people 
are  fixing  up  their  gardens  for  early  planting. 
This  is  a  fine  location  for  a  creamery.  Good 
butter  sells  for  20  to  4t)  cents.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  shipped  to  New 
York.  We  have  a  farmers’  organization 
known  os  the  East,  Tennessee  Agricultural  As 
sociation,  which  meets  annually  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  May,  in  Knoxville.  We  welcome 
all  good  citizens,  whatever  place  they  may 
come  from.  If  this  county  had  sufficient, 
capital  to  open  and  develop  its  natural  re¬ 
sources,  it  would  become  one  of  the  wealthiest 
parts  of  our  country.  j.  m. 


Filberts. — Orchard  aud  Harden  gives 
some  interesting  items  regarding  hazel-nuts. 
It  appears  that  European  filberts  with  the 
husks  on  retail  at  fancy  fruit,  stores  l  or  $1  or 
more  per  pouud.  The  different  varieties  of 
these  nuts  grow  as  freely  here  as  they  do  in 
Europe.  Why  do  we  not  raise  (hern  here? 
The  successful  cultivation  of  the  different 
species  and  varieties  of  the  filbert  depends 
largely  upon  the  training  and  pruning  of  the 
bushes  and  trees,  for  like  the  grape-vine,  witli 
no  training  or  pruning,  results  are  always 
meager  and  unsatisfactory.  One  of  the  first 
objects  in  filbert  culture  is  to  suppress  the 
suckers  that  spring  up  around  the  base  of  the 
main  stem,  unless  they  arc  wanted  for  pro¬ 
pagation,  anil  in  that  case  the  tree  should  he 
kept  for  that  purpose  and  no  other.  The 
common  European  filbert  (Corylus  ayellana), 
our  contemporary  continues,  is  naturally  a 
tree  growiug  20  feet  high.  This  and  all  the 
tall-growing  varieties  of  the  species  should  be 
trained  in  a  standard  or  tree  form,  with  a 
single  stein,  und  no  branches  permitted  to 
grow  within  three  to  six  leet,  of  the  ground. 

Carelessness  in  Selecting.— Professor 
Builoy,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
in  a  recent,  bulletin,  says  that  an  important 
reason  why  apple  culture  does  not  oftener  re¬ 
turn  a  profit  is  the  careless  manner  in  which 
varieties  are  usually  selected.  No  amount  of 
good  culture  or  shrewd  marketing  can  make 
poor  varieties  profitable.  The  selection  of  va¬ 
rieties  is  often  a  difficult  task  to  those  inexpe¬ 
rienced  in  orchard  culture,  both  from  the 
great  number  of  varieties  from  which  to 
choose,  and  from  t  he  fact  that  the  same  va¬ 
riety  does  not  thrive  equally  well  in  different 
places.  The  first  difficulty  is  easily  evaded, 
as  out  of  some  thousand  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  not  more  than  25  usually  prove  to  be 
profitable  in  any  locality,  and  even  of  this 
number  there  ure  seldom  more  than  five  or 
six  which  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
The  second  difficulty  must  lie  overcome  by  a 
close  attention  to  the  apples  which  succeed  best 
in  the  vicinity, 

Live  Stock  and  Dressed  Reek  Ship¬ 
ments. — The  trunk-line  commission  has  issued 
a  report  showing  tin*  movement  of  cattle  and 
dressed  beef  for  several  years.  The  following 
shows  the  tonnage  of  cattle  and  dressed  beef 
received  ut  New  York  and  at  Boston  and 
other  New  England  points  for  the  past,  five 


years : 
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gain  in  favor  of  dressed  beef  has  been 

steady,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
trunk-line  pool  is  said  to  have  made  rates 
tending  to  check  its  growth. 


Barbarous  Cruelty.— A  special  dispatch 
to  the  Chicago  Times  last  Monday  from  Fort 
Keogh,  M.  T. ,  says  that  in  round  numbers 
there  wereon  January  1,200,000  head  of  cattle 
and  25,(100  sheep  on  the  ruuges  north  and  south 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles  of  that  point.  1 1  p  to  that  date  stock 
had  not  suffered  much  from  the  severity  of 
the  winter,  but  during  January  and  the  half 
of  February  just  closing,  storms  had  been  of 
unprecedented  frequency,  und  the  tempera¬ 
ture  had  averaged  the  lowest  for  fifteen  years- 
The  writer  says  that  it  wasn’t,  possible  accu¬ 
rately  to  estimate  the  losses,  hut  they  hud 
been  enormous,  in  some  places  amounting  to 
practical  annihilation  of  whole  herds.  A 
Tongue  River  stockinun  who  had  just  returned 
from  an  examination  of  his  herd,  says  that 
ut  Lignite,  where  his  herd  is  located  he  saw 
a  piteous  sight.  As  far  ils  he  could  see  up  and 
down  the  river  cattle  were  standing  knee  deep 
in  the  snow,  utiable  to  obtain  a  blade  of  gl  ass 
for  sustenance,  and  gnawing  the  wood  of  the 
willow  as  a  last  resource.  In  a  space  50 
yards  square  he  counted  25  dead  beasts,  and  a 
cowboy  told  him  there  were  fully  1,000  dead 
between  Lignite  and  Moon  Creek,  a  lew  miles 
above.  The  living  cattle  were  almost  unable 


to  move,  as  their  feet  aud  ankles  were  but  raw 
masses  of  bleeding  flesh  from  having  been  cut 
at  every  step  from  the  snow.  They  occasion¬ 
ally  got  upon  the  ice  in  search  of  water,  and 
finding  an  airhole  tumbled  into  the  river. 
Men  cutting  ice  saw  30  cattle  drowned  in  two 
hours.  They  could  not  ho  driven  away  as 
they  were  mad  with  thirst. 

Hog  Cholera  — Dr.  Detmers,  a  Western 
Veterinarian,  believes  that  hog  cholera  can  lie 
prevented.  He  states,  in  the  Albany  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  that  the  germs  which  cause  the  disease  can 
get  into  the  hog’s  system  in  two  ways— 
through  contaminated  food  and  through 
wounds  in  the  skiu,  but  cannot  be  introduced 
through  a  perfectly  sound  skin.  Therefore, 
when  the  disease  is  in  the  vicinity  all  possible 
injuries  to  the  skin  should  Ik? avoided.  Sound 
hogs  have  been  given  the  disease  by  simply 
pricking  the  ear,  where  there  is  almost  no 
blood,  aud  introducing  the  slightest  pani¬ 
cle  of  the  infectious  principle.  If  lice  are  on 
the  hogs  they  will  irritate  the  skin  sufficient 
ly,  oftentimes,  for  the  germs  to  got  into  the 
blood.  If  cholera  is  m  the  neighborhood  the 
hogs  should  not  be  rung,  for  the  disease  w  ill 
surely  be  given  them  through  the  wound,  if  it 
is  in  the  air.  At  the  Mendon  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  gave  a  case 
in  point.  He  hail  4S  hogs,  and  put  rings  in  30, 
but,  finding  that  he  had  no  more,  let  the  other 
IS  go  without  ringing.  Cholera  was  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  22  out  of  the  30  that  had 
rings  put  in  their  uoses  died,  and  uot  one  of 
(lie  others. 

The  safest  plan,  when  the  disease  is  known 
to  he  in  the  vicinity,  Dr.  Detmers  says,  is  to 
plow  a  high  and  dry  field.  Remember  that 
sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  dryness  are  the  best 
preventives,  and  that  dry  earth  is  a  great  dis¬ 
infectant.  Make  pens  eight  feet  by  eight  out 
of  fence  hoards,  Put,  from  two  to  four  hogs 
in  a  pen,  according  to  size.  Set  the  pens  side 
by  side  across  one  end  of  the  field.  Each  day 
move  the  row  of  pens  l’orw'ard  their  own 
width,  so  as  to  give  the  hogs  fresh  earth. 
Feed  them  right  on  the  fresh  earth.  If  fed  in 
troughs,  give  no  more  than  they  will  eat  up 
clean,  aud  as  soon  as  they  are  through  turn 
over  the  trough.  Give  water  from  a  well. 
Draw  it  fresh,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  through 
drinking,  turn  over  the  trough,  as  water  will 
carry  the  germs  of  disease  into  the  system  as 
well  as  feed,  lu  this  way  one  manures  his 
ground  all  over,  and  the  hogs  need  not  have 
any  riugs  in  their  noses,  but  can  root  all  they 
please.  Having  taken  these  precautions,  see 
t  hat  no  one  who  goes  near  the  hogs,  not  even  a 
dog.  visits  farms  where  the  disease  is  raging, 
and  of  course  the  farmers  from  such  farms  do 
not  come  to  see  your  hogs.  The  germs  may 
easily  be  carried  on  one's  hoots.  This  plan 
will  cost  some  trouble  and  a  little  expense  for 
lumber,  but  it  tins  saved  the  hogs  wherever 
it  was  thoroughly  tried.  Dr.  Detmers  men¬ 
tions  one  man  who  had  150  hogs.  The  disease 
was  very  had  all  around  him,  but  he  saved  all 
but  one.  This  one  looked  sick,  and  without 
waiting  a  minute  he  killed  and  burned  him. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  statistics  for  1880  show  that  the  num  - 
her  of  swine  in  Great  Britain  declined  to  the 
extent  of  1)4  per  cent.  The  prevalence  of 
swine  diseases,  and  the  production  of  pork  in 
foreigu  countries  cheaper  and  better  than  it 
can  be  done  on  the  islands,  are  assigned  as  the 
lending  reasons  for  this  decline.  Bacon  and 
luims  from  the  United  States  stand  highest  in 
the  estimation  of  the  pork-loving  Britisher... 

Ix comput  ing  the  value  of  various  farm  pro¬ 
products,  the  Iowa  Homestead  makes  good 
points  ns  follows:  Good  grade  Norman  or 
Clyde  colts  four  years  old  bring  from  10  to 
12'  .,  cents  per  pound.  Good  grade  steere  three 
years  old  bring  about  four  cents.  Good  hogs 
four  cents,  at,  all  country  points.  Which 
makes  the  most  money  for  the  farmer?  The 
profit,  Is  determined  by  the  difference  iu  price 
and  cost  of  raising.  We  don't  cure  to  figure 
out,  this  problem,  preferring  that,  farmers 
should  do  it  for  themselves,  remarking  only 
tills,  that  a  dozen  of  eggs,  a  pound  of  butter 
and  pound  of  horseflesh  sell  oil  an  average  the 
year  round  at  about  the  same  price.  Which 
costs  the  leust  in  cash,  in  care,  and  sweat? . 

Mr.  Huwdou,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Mass. 
Hort.  Society,  remarked  that,  in  the  catalogue 
of  Prince’s  nursery  at  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
year  1839,  designating  by  name  807  varieties 
of  pears,  there  are  lmt  18  that  are  now  seen  on 
our  tables . . . . . . . 

The  degeneration  of  the  apple,  he  suys,  pro¬ 
ceeds  more  slowly  than  that  of  the  pear.  Out 
of  H0  varieties,  mostly  of  American  origin, 
cultivated  50  years  ago,  more  than  50  are  now 
grown  and  esteemed. , , . ,  . . 

Among  fruits  that  were  formerly  plentiful, 
the*  peach  offers  the  best  example  of  degener¬ 
ate  tendencies,  seeming  less  able  to  withstand 
the  departure  from  its  normal  condition  by 
engral’tiug  and  modern  usage  and  the  effect 
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of  climate  than  do  others  of  the  fruits.  In 
former  years,  Mr.  Hawden  says,  the  peach 
was  exclusively  grown  from  the  stone,  and  en¬ 
grafting  was  not  practised ;  the  trees  were 
not.  only  free  from  disease,  but  withstood  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  and  produced  abun¬ 
dant  crops,  and  the  life  of  a  peach  tree  was 
often  50  years;  and  by  cutting  back  to  the 
ground  and  allowing  it  to  sprout,  n  much  lon¬ 
ger  period.  But  when  the  nurseryman  began 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  approved  varieties 
by  budding,  not  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  loss  of  its  original  stamina  and  hardiness 
became  apparent,  and  by  181 1<  that  destructive 
disease,  the  yellows,  crept  in,  and  was  very 
soon  found  contagious.  This  disease  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country 
and  consequently  peach-growing,  always  pre¬ 
carious,  now  seems  utterly  ruined . 

Can  the  peach  be  restored?  Evidently  not 
until  the  budded  trees  are  thoroughly  extir¬ 
pated,  root  and  branch,  and  we  must  resort  to 
the  custom  of  our  ancestors,  of  growing  fruit 
from  the  seed,  which  should  be  procured  from 
sources  where  disease  is  unknown  in  any 
form.  We  may  then  hope  for  another  period 
of  healthy  trees  and  luscious  fruit  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  certainty.  Many  varieties 
of  peaches  reproduce  their  like  from  the  pit; 
these  fixed  strains  should  1m*  encouraged,  and 
painstaking  cultivators  could  impregnate  the 
blossoms  with  pollen  of  good  sorts  and  by  sav¬ 
ing  the  stones  would  increase  their  chances  of 
success  in  producing  now  and  desirable  va¬ 
rieties . . . 

President  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  South  Haven,  Van 
Buren  County, Micb., doubts  the  relative  profit¬ 
ableness  of  the  summer  and  autumn  apples, 
and  be  therefore  names  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Golden  Russet 
and  Stark  as  most  profitable.  Baldwin  is 
hardy  enough,  but  if  omitted  for  lack  of 
hardiness  lie  would  add  Hubbardston  at  the 
foot  of  the  list-,,.,,.,. . . . 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  of  Oxford.  Ohio,  says, 
in  the  Albany  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man,  that  in  the  future  he  proposes  to  sow 
oats  as  early  as  possible.  The  first  day  that 
the  ground  cau  lie  worked,  he  intends  to  sow. 
He  has  been  many  years  reaching  this  conclu¬ 
sion  and  has  grown  some  poor  crops  from  late 
sowing . . . 

Last  spring.  Mr.  Brown  says,  was  back¬ 
ward.  He  sowed  his  oats  on  March  18th  and 
had  a  heavy  crop.  His  next  neighbor  sowed 
a  month  later  ami  the  crop  was  not  worth 
harvesting . 

FrvK  years  ago  Mr.  Brown  bought  a  disk 
harrow,  and  later  an  Acme.  He  has  since  put 
in  all  his  oats  without  plowing  and  has  had 
heavy  eropR.  He  seeds  either  on  corn  or 
potato  land  and  finds  that  he  can  get  the  land 
in  much  better  condition  than  if  ho  plowed  it. 

Tn  1885  ho  sowed  liis  entire  crop  while  the 
ground  was  still  frozen  solid  below,  and  only 
three  inches  had  thawed  on  the  surface.  The 
oats  had  yielded  nearly  70  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  harrows  first  with  the  disk  and  thou  cross- 
barm  ws  with  the  Acme — then  sows  and  covers 
with  a  plunk  drag.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
lighter  the  covering  the  better. . . 

Major  AlvORD  says  he  has  known  a  herd 
of  horned  cuttle  to  be  changed  to  polls  by  per¬ 
sistent.  removal  of  incipient  horns  from  the 
heads  of  the  calves.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  such  an  occurrence.  It.  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  accidental  deformities  or 
marks  are  sometimes  transmitted  from  parent 
to  offspring;  although  the  number  of  such 
cases  is  extremely  small  in  comparison  with 
those  in  which  such  accidental  blemishes  are 
not  transmitted.  Then  again  when  the  horns 
from  any  cause  are  prevented  from  growing, 
the  hone  which  would  have  gone  into  them  is 
transferred  to  the  top  of  the  skull  which  is 
considerably  more  prominent  in  polled  than 
in  horned  cattle . . . 

Mr.  A.  J.Caywood  doesn’t  Uko  Everbearing 
Black  caps  because  the  second  crop  conies 
when  there  is  a  rush  of  other  fruit  and  the 
black-caps  will  not  sell.  This  ho  states  iu  the 
Orange  County  Farmer . 

In  the  same  lively  journal.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brown- 
oil,  well-known  for  the  potatoes  he  has  origi¬ 
nated.  says  that  he  has  given  the  level  culture 
of  potatoes  a  Lair  trial  beside  those  hilled  up 
and  find#  the  results  in  favor  of  level  culture, 
“always  and  every  time.”  His  method  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  the  Rural  hit  upon  years 
ago  and  1ms  since  advocated,  viz.,  trenching, 
covering  the  seed-pieces  with  soil,  then  sowing 
fertilizers,  etc.  We  think  that  Mr.  Brownell 
might  well  have  mentioned  the  R.  N.-Y.  in 
this  connection  since  he  will  do  us  the  justice 
to  grant  that  the  origin  of  this  method  and  its 
popularization  may  be  traced  directly  and 
squarely  to  the  Rural’s  Experiment  Grounds. 

Flat  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  of  corn 
has  been  practiced  by  some,  more  or  less,  for 
many  years;  but  trenchiug,  treueh-fertiliziug 
and  level  culture  were  first  advocated  by  the 
H.  N.-Y.  so  far  as  we  are  aware. . . 


It  is  certainly  as  Mr.  Brownell  states,  more 
trouble  to  harvest  the  crop  by  this  method. 
But  the  objection  made  by  some  that  the  \m- 
tatoes  sun- burn  more,  does  not  exist  in  fact 
according  to  our  experience . 

An  eleven-foot  pole  is  handy  to  measure 
small  plots  of  ground.  Three  lengths  make 
two  rods,  says  the  Press.  That  is  true.  With 
such  a  measuring  stick  we  may  readily  lay 
out  plots  .'18  feet  square  or  one-fortieth  of  an 
acre . . . . . . 

No  oil  penetrates  wood  so  well  as  crude  pe¬ 
troleum,  none  is  so  cheap  and  none  so  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  preservative,  says  the  Cultivator.  It 
is  especially  valuable  for  baskets  which  occa¬ 
sionally  become  wet  from  their  contents  or  by 
exposure  to  rain.  Fill  a  tub  with  the  oil  and 

dip  the  baskets  in  it . 

Copper  wire  is  more  flexible  than  any  an¬ 
nealed  iron  wire,  and  may  be  used  for  repair¬ 
ing  any  tools  for  which  cord  is  commonly 
employed. . . 

An  authority  in  the  Maine  Farmer  says  that 
a  hen  that  is  in  thin  flesh  and  improving  will 
always  lay.  Poor,  neglected  birds  never 
will,  neither  will  those  over-fat.  The  great 
study  is  to  keep  the  hens  actively  at  work, 
healthy  and  hearty,  and  this  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  resorting  to  condition  pow¬ 
ders,  egg  feed,  or  any  forcing  material  which 
iu  the  end  will  surely  work  injury  to  the 

flock . . . . 

Too  many  agricultural  journals,  says  Mr. 
Cheever,  in  the  N.  E.  Fanner,  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  idea  that  one  could  not  make  a 
mistake  in  buying  pure-bred  stock,  while  the 
truth  is  that  one-half  the  stock  recorded  in 
the  herd  books  ought  never  to  have  advanced 
beyond  the  veal  stage.  The  temptation  of 
possible  high  prices  has  saved  thousands  of 
animals  for  breeding  purposes  that  should 
have  been  condemned  to  the  oveu  or  the  soap 

kettle  as  early  as  they  could  be  made  fit . 

W  hkn  merit  is  recognized  as  it  should  lie  by 
breeders,  it  will  not  injure  the  character  of 
tiie  best  pure-bred  stock,  but  due  credit  will 
be  given  to  choice  animals,  or  families  of  ani¬ 
mals  not  pure  bred. . . 

The  Times  of  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  says  there 
is  more  money  to  be  made  in  growing  cabba¬ 
ges  than  oranges . . . 

One  writer  in  Orchard  and  Garden,  resid¬ 
ing  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  planted  some 
pecan  nuts  in  1840.  The  body  of  one  of  these 
trees  is  now  151  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
60  feet  high.  It  bears  every  other  year . 

D.  B.  Weir,  in  the  same  paper,  has  knowu 
pecan  trees  to  stand  as  low  a  temperature  as 
36°  below  zero  (in  Marshall  Co.,  Ill.)  and  to 
bear  a  second  crop  of  nuts  the  next  summer.. 

The  day  of  horned  cattle  is  gliding  swiftly 
by,  says  the  Live  Stock  Indicator — horns 

must  go .  . 

Here  are  some  of  Puck’s  definitions:  A 
matter  of  time — a  promissory  note.  All  brok¬ 
en  up — New  Year's  resolutions.  A  white  lio — 

city  milk.  A  bail  end — the  end  of  a  mule _ 

Mu.  O.  B.  Hadwen,  of  Worcester  for  many 
years  an  extensive  breeder  ofJeisey  cattle, 
recently  stated,  os  we  learn  by  the  N.  E.  Far¬ 
mer,  that  the  time  may  have  gone  by  for  breed¬ 
ing  pure  breeds.  The  time  is  coming  he  said, 
when  cows  will  be  sold  on  their  merits.  He 
had  been  badly  disappointed,  not  to  use  a 
stronger  term ,  iu  the  stock  he  had  bought,  bas¬ 
ing  his  expectations  on  the  purity  of  the 
blood.  Helms  introduced  Guernsey  blood  into 
his  herd,  and  with  such  promise  of  good  re¬ 
sults  that  he  is  beginning  to  favor  stock  hav¬ 
ing  a  mingling  of  blood  in  its  veins.  He  finds 
that  the  English  breeders  with  a  much  larger 
experience  than  wo  have  had  iu  this  country, 
have  for  a  long  while  advocated  an  oc¬ 
casional  cross  to  improve  their  stock . 

The  above  journal  states  that  by  the  use  of 
mowing-machines  and  horse-rakes  and  a  horse 
hay-fork,  two  boys  in  Connecticut  last  summer 
cut,  raked  and  helped  to  Stow  away  100  tons  of 
bay,  while  their  father  was  disabled  from  work 
by  illness.  Under  such  conditions  a  farmer  is 
apt  to  feel  like  blossing  the  man  who  in¬ 
vents  labor-saving  machinery . 

Tin*  Pcreheron  or  the  Clydesdale  colt,  says 
Dr.  Bowen,  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  will,  if  well 
treated,  pay  his  way  on  a  farm  after  he  is  two 
years  old.  A  hundred  might  not.  because  the 
farmer  would  not  have  work  for  that  number, 
but  the  farmer  that  keeps  one  or  two  good 
brood  mares  can  find  work  for  one  or  two 
three-year- old  colts.  Better  feed  out  the  hay 
at  home  than  sell  it  to  the  cities . . 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  offer,  in  their 
catalogue  for  this  year,  a  new  rose  culled 
“Dinsmore.”  It  is  claimed  that  this  rose  is 
ever-blooming  and  yet  “entirely  hardy.”  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wainright,  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  said  to  bo  “richly  fragrant,  of 
good  form  and  size,  of  a  rich  shade  of  crimson 
and  unequaled  in  the  profusion  of  its  bloom¬ 
ing.”  . . . 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea* 
*8oii8,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  Invigorated 
by  tbo  use  ot  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  Give  It  a  trial. 

”  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely,  and  they 
have  been  trial  thy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mas.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  §5.  Made 
only  by  <J.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  latest  and  best  book  on  tb<*  subject.  Send  to 
the  author.  W.  II.  Ill LTAS.  Plaislow’  II., 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  full  particulars. 


BATCHELOR’*  RSK.lYS 

On  GRASSES,  MEADOWS,  I'ASTITRES  and  LAWNS. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  t«  o-cenl  stamp. 

Mr.  Geo.  V*  Uwauger.  of  .Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
writes:  "Your  Essay  is  the  most  practical  and  instruct 
ice  on  Lawns  and  Grosses  that  I  know  of.” 

DANIEL  JHTCIIEI.OR.  (  lien,  N  Y. 


FAIR  VIEW  AUKSFRIEN 

Rstahlihhki)  in  kd.— Oldest  in  the  statt.. 

10,00U Globe  Peach;  TN.OOu  Peach,  leading  kinds;  in, on 
Lawson  (Comet i  Pear:  Wilson  Jr  B.  B.t  Kancocns  R.  B„ 
May  King  and  other  Strawberries;  Kay's  and  other 
Currants;  Millions  of  Krult  Trees  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  Catalogues  free. 

C.  II.  PERKIN'S  Woorestown,  N  J. 


1H«K. 

Arp  always  grown  from  selected  seed  stocks 
which  insures  not  only  the  earliest  vegetables, 

but  those  of  finest  quality,  and  guaranteed  to 

give  satisfaction  or  money  r./umkrZ,  Our  handsomely 
illustrated  Harden  Guide  mailed  on  application. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  JR. 

Seed  Crower.  PHILADELPHIA. 


2IDNLY-THE 


it.1.1  -thatep  CataloocbJ  Fp.ee 


A.  D. COWAN  &  CO. 

Ill  Chambers  Street.  New  York. 


LBS &GARDEN  TOOL! 


"DREER’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  BULBS. 

Dreer’n  Garden  Calen¬ 
dar  for  188",  offering 
everything  for  lue  Garden 
A  Farm  sent  for  tic.  in  stamps. 

seed  Catalogue  CUKE. 
ENBY  A.  IIRF.EIt.Seedsnian 
7 14  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


SEEDS. 


EVERY  ORE  WHO  HAS  A  GARDEN 

Should  read  a  copy  of  my 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. 

Mailed  free.  It  contains  a  complete  priced  List  of  the 
best  varieties  In  cultivation,  besides  all  the  desirable 
novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything  else  in 
my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  HKIIM. 

37  En.t  19th  Street.  New  York  City. 


—I  HAVE 

Tin  varieties  of  Pot nt  new.  Corn  that  will  mature 
In  SI  days,  of  which  To  tt.  In  ihe  ear  will  muke  C2  tb  shel 
led.  Ouln  that  weigh  ! iu  ft*  per  bushel,  and  yield  i:«) 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Blooded  Stuck  ol  till  kinds. 
My  catalogue*  contains  simple  receipts  ihat  will  cure 
Chicken  Cholera,  Rheumatism,  roughs.  Colds,  Jte.. 
without  cost.  How  to  make  .700  per  cent,  on 
Poultry  on  :i  new  plan;  how  toexterminaw*  rats  with 
out  iKilson:  Fa r  inert*  Account  Books,  price  10 
cents,  which  will  be  allowed  on  rirst  order.  Add, re* 
\V.  >1.  WOODWORTH.  Irwin,  Ohio. 


„  o  ‘  LATE  WHIT 

PEACH;  >  lours  I  h.ilre  t  U;*>  ' 

C*-ueti.  barer  nuri,  IVnch  l or.  ,,;Im 
torill  rntlont.  Mlllium'a  Kwrl.v  Red, 
apple,  trend  c.ivk  A  ppb-T  revs, 
»twi  i»le  keeping  km.i*.  Peurs, 
(.rut  all  fr.it t  Imt**  Mel 
iOO.OOO  2-ye.r-olil  A.- 
leg  *10011  of  Strsnie  sail 

U.t.iocue,  s,  K , 

Mt.  Holly.  N.  J. 


600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES. 

TREESandPLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Springtrndo  a  large  and  lino  stock 
of  ovary  description  of  FRUIT  and  Orunincnlnl 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  tines.  SMALL 
FRCITS,  Hedge  PI  nuts.  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlio«n.  Priced  Oat* 
login*-  Spring  of  PvtT,  mailed  free.  A  **<iC**Aref  I8BSL 

BLOOMINGTON  PHCENIX  NURSERY 

SIP  VIA  IT  i  n. K*  10.  Pniprii*lof»,  II  LOOM  IN  l*  TO  ft.  ILL 


SPECIALLY  TREATED 

SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE. 

TOO  VARIETIES  TO  SELECT  FROM. 


D.  II.  UiRRIXCTON, 

Mason,  Michigan, 

$3T  Catalogue  free.  .Mention  this  paper. 


JESSIE.  825  GIFT. 

This  money  will  be  paid  as  follows;  810  gold  to  the 
person  growing  ihe  largest  specimen  of  Jessie  Straw- 
verry  during  the  season  of  1888,  and  SI -l  gold  to  the 
person  growing  the  most  pounds  of  Jessie  strawberry 
from  twelve  plants  In  IKSn.  Plants  must  be  bought  of 
us.  Jessie  promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most  product¬ 
ive*  strawberry  known.  Send  for  free  copy  of  our  48 
page  book  on  strawberry  Culture,  and  80  page  Fruit 
Catalogue.  GREENS  NGRSER I  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


This  gave  the  largest  yield  of  any  po- 

fai 


^  tnto  tested  on  our  experimental  farm 
POTATO  last  Season,  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
w  ,  n  1,210  bus.  per  acre.  -  lc.  /V.  Y.  .May  1,1886. 

Send  postal  to  originator  for  New  Potato  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address  E.  E.  STINE, 

CCYAIK Hr.\  FALLS.  OHIO. 


CALESMEN  WANTED! 

WALAK  Y  AND  EXPENSES  PAID! 


For  terms  arid  part  iculars  address  (mention  this  paper) 
W.  R.  McN  A  It.  V  &  CO.,  Nubskuyjucm,  Dayton,  O. 


toes. 


_ i  poi _ _ _ 

J.  A.  ROBINSON,  Belcher,  X  Y 


FOR  S  A  LE.— I  have  a  fine,  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  Slate  Potatoes,  which  I  offer  at. J1  .IK)  per  bush¬ 
el.  42.51)  per  bbl.,  f.  o,  h.  here. 

E.  D.  COPI ,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Special  Oiler.  12  following 
choicest  new  varieties  by  mail 
for  75  cents.  Golden  Self 
Blanching  celery.  Alt  Seasons 
Cabbage,  Perplgnam  Lettuce, 
Bedlam!  Gian  <  Musk  Melon. 
I  shakers  sugar  Corn,  King  of  the 
Garden  Limns,  Alaska  Pea.  Scur- 
1  f.  Waxbush  Beau.  Golden  Clus¬ 
ter  Pole  Bean,  Mammoth  Salsify. 
_  Beauty  Tomato  and  Chart  In’s 

Radish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  3 ets  In  stamps. 
Win.  C.  BECK  F.RT,  Seedsman.  au.eijhenv.  Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ATTICA.  NEW  YORK. 


JEWELL  STH  A  WBBHR  Y, 

Best  and  most  productive.  Full  description,  etc.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  forarwo  cent  siamp.  .Also 
Other  new  varieties.  Address  originator*.  P.  M. 
A  FOUR  &  SONS,  Nurserymen,  Midrib-Held,  Conn. 


POTATOES.  EMPIRE  STATE  pure,  over  100 
Bushels  raised  from  one.  Order  at  once  at  SO  cents 
per  bushel.  C  P.  CO W  LF.H, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^CATALOGUE 

_ w ^of  all  kinds  of  Seeds  Hul  be, 
TnoU.&c-  Conrans  prices,  de- 
scripihms  planting  cJirrctions.&c. 
~l to  ail  applicants,  *jJd  customers 
■  need  not  itiply.  Our  finely 
'4iM11stratedSKP.lt  A>M  AL  wuh  Colored 
Pieties*  Lithoifrnpn  Covrf*  portrait  of 
Mr.A.W.LiwiRjptoij  (Hu!  file1,  of  his  Xen 
Bp»titr  Tomato  1  Op-  Choice  fitbbiige  »i»»l  Onion  Seed.  Orig¬ 
inators  of  Pxiagun,  Acme,  Perfection,  Favorite  anti  Beauty 
Tomatoes.  Seeds  Reliable,  Prices  Lo>tr.  Wt  ntm  to  please. 
4* W .  UVINfiSTO-VS  SONS,  Until!  .  Fohtmhuw.  O 


FREE 


Dl  UNTO  BY  VIA  IT*  a  specialty. 
I  LHH  I  O  Niagara,  and  a  full 

^  sbiek  af  other  tirnpi--.  Issrge  stock 

AQJri  S-trawbcrricHona  Raspberries. 

Erie  and  other  Black  berries,  An- 
v5o  pti  rug  u>  Routs,  etc  Dos.  Catalogue 
Free;  contains  S  I ,  S2  48,1  collec'ns  A  instructions 
for  planting.  JOEL  HORNES  it  30N .  Merchxntviile,  N  J. 


1 1  fill  RflFn  RKKD  POTATOES.  One  barrel 
IIUu-unLU  worth 'two  of  Northern  seed.  Will 


U1 

■  f  yield  double.  Finer  quality.  All  that  grow 

■  ■  round  Potatoes  should  have  my  Catalogue,  with 
testimonials  ami  Guide  to  Culture,  sent  for  10  cents  in 
stamps.  Catalogue  No.  1  sent  tree. 

J  w.  HAI.L,  Marios  Station,  Md. 


MEN  WANTED. 

To  solicit  orders  for  Nursery  Stock.  Situation  perma¬ 
nent.  Your  choice  of  salary  or  commission.  Address 
(and  inclose  stamp). 

It.  G.  CHASE  &  CO.. 

Geneva,  N,  Y. 


UR  I  C  BROS..  Sowth  Gtastontmrv.  Conn.,  send  Free 
IlHLL  t'ti }„„t.  Strawberry.  Blackberry,  and 
Gooseberry  Plant*.  TUC  tf'AQiYiltM  Raspberry  — 
Grapes,  l.'tj rr»n Is  ,t  I  It  C  mil IllH ll-'*r!.*si‘  kuotm 
largest,  size,  jet black,  most  productive  an.l  pmfitaiteJSon 
qnallty.  Don’t  pCT  fl{U  train  at 

txke  nur  word.  UL  I  UH  DUH II U  fruiting  time 
next  Summer,  nnd  come  and  see  this  and  many  other 
choice  varietiet,  all  propa-  ir  V  H 1 1  111  AMT 
gated  from  pedigree  . -lock.  1 1  TUU  WAN  I 

'A  full  crops  such  wustm,  plant  Earhart  r -heart II y  Rasp 

report .  ff~  BIG  BERRIES  and  lots  of  them 

S  months  after  plantimj  stock  received  SOW  miles  by  muiU 


^  SHAKER’S  \ 

/garden  SEEDS' 

NEW.nl  UKEATLY  ENLARGED  CAT  A  LOUIE 

Magnificently  illiist,.  sent  to  any  add  less  on  receipt  of 
lets,  in  stamps  t  ip.ty  postage  Regular  customers 
supplied  free.  S; ,-ci.Hl  list  fur  M ark-t  '  liirderiers,  offer¬ 
ing  Seeds  <U  wholesale  price**-  Send  for  it.  Address 

Sll  \KER  SEED  C  O..  MT.  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


CHAS.  D.  M  ERWIN, 

SEED  GROWER, 
MU.FOHl).  CONN. 

Established  1S50;  grows  the  Best  Onion  Seed  in 
America.  White  Globe  per  pound,  $S;  Red  Globe.  42; 
Large  Red  Wethersfield.  42:  Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 
42.51);  Yellow  Danvers,  42. 


orrn  potatoes 

\LtU  AND  SEEDS 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  great  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known. 
Wherever  planted, 
they  yield  large  crops 
handsome  tubers, 
fixe  front  dis¬ 
ease.  And  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-east  laud 
makes  nil  our  seeds 
h  a  r  d  y,  productive, 
and  each , 

My  It.t.CSTltATF.n 

Cat  a  too  UK  will  ba 
sent  P  r  a  k  to  alL 
Write  for  it. 


(jEQRGEW.P.JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine. 


THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Address 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 


rHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2(5,  ISM. 


A  supplement  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
_  is  in  preparation,  the  first  page  of  which 
will  illustrate  some  of  the  ties  which  bind 
the  politician  to  the  farmer. 


It  is  the  common  experience  of  farmers 
that  the  second  planting  of  corn,  or  re¬ 
planting  the  hills  or  rows  which  failed  to 
grow,  is  unsatisfactory.  Last  year  we 
tried  transplanting.  Plants  were  taken 
from  where  they  were  too  thick  and 
placed  where  they  had  failed.  All  of  the 
plants  so  treated  lived,  but  they  were  less 
thrifty  and  productive. 

♦  »« - 

The  Double-flowering  Horse-chestnut 
has  not  yet  bloomed  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
but  from  what  we  hear  it  is  a  novelty  of 
real  worth.  The  racemes  are  even  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  horse-chestnut, 
the  shape  of  the  tree  is  pyramidal.  The 
flowers  being  “double,”  do  not  form  any 
fruit,  so  that  this  variety  is  not  open  to 
the  objection  of  litteriug  up  the  lawn 
with  its  nuts  and  shells. 


Many  complaints  are  now  received  that 
questions  sent  to  the  Farmeis1  Club  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  are  not  answered.  It  is 
now  a  season  ot  the  year  when  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  every  department  of  the  paper 
is  at  its  greatest— and  it  is  greater  tins 
season  than  ever  before-  We  give  all  the 
space  we  can  to  the  popular  Farmers’ 
Club  without  trenching  too  much  upon 
other  departments  which  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant.  We  do  the  best  we  can,  kind  read¬ 
ers,  and  you  must  be  considerate  and  pa¬ 
tient. 

- - 

The  fertilizer  experiments  on  corn  made 
at  the  N.  Y.  Station  seem  to  show  that 
the  soil  does  not  need  phosphoric  acid, 
but,  does  need  nitrogen.  The  question  is 
then  asked:  “What  possible  value  docs 
this  conclusion  possess  for  the  farm  next 
door,  or  to  the  farm  in  the  next  town, 
county  or  State?”  We  should  answer  that 
it  is  of  very  great  value  indeed  as  showing 
that  what  the  station  has  learned  by  a 
simple  series  of  experiments  might  be 
learned  in  the  same  way  by  the  fanner 
next  door  or  anywhere  else. 


The  results  of  au  experiment  made  four 
years  ago  intended  to  show  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  hilling  up  corn  and 
plowing  between  the  rows  or  hills  as  com¬ 
pared  with  level  culture  and  surface  culti¬ 
vation,  may  well  be  repeated  now.  The 
acre  of  corn  which  was  hilled  up  and 
plowed  yielded  much  less  than  the  two 
acres  which  were  not  hilled  up  and  which 
were  cultivated  only  to  a  depth  of  oue  or 
two  inches.  The  plants  of  the  former  be¬ 
gan  to  die  at  least  10  days  before  those  of 
the  latter.  The  season  was  dry,  the  land 
a  claycj  loam.  We  have  made  a  number 
of  experiments  of  this  kind,  but  never  one 
which  gave  such  marked  effects. 


Professor  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  con¬ 
ducted  last  year  a  series  of  experiments 
designed  to'  show  Avhich  kinds  of  plant 
food  would  produce  the  best  yields  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Without  entering  upon  details, 
it  may  lie  said  that  the  highest  yield  was 
produced  from  complete  potato  fertilize! 
(500  pounds  per  acre)  and  the  next  higj 
est,  from  stable  manure,  ten  tons  per  acre. 
Professor  Green  remarks  that  “experi¬ 
ments  .  conducted  at  Rothamsted  and  by 
the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  il¬ 
lustrate  quite  as  forcibly  that  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  of  potatoes  can  be  secured 
only  with  complete  fertilizers.” 


Our  next  cartoon  will  show  what  we 
think  about  the  Washington  seed  distrib¬ 
ution.  We  have  written  our  opinion 
many  times;  this  cartoon  will  clinch  it. 
We  propose  to  hammer  away  at  this  dis¬ 
graceful  abuse  until  it.  is  done  away  with. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  everywhere  arc  com¬ 
ing  to  our  aid.  Farmers  are  determined 
to  kick  this  abuse  out  from  beneath  the 
skirts  of  agriculture,  and  they  will  kick 
it  out,  too.  Our  cartoons  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  power  for  good.  It  is  a  new 
feature ,  no  other  farm  paper  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  it.  We  propose  to  keep  it  up 


and  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  every  abuse 
and  -wrong  with  all  the  power  we  can 
command.  The  almost  univeisal  approv¬ 
al  with  which  our  pictures  have  been  met,, 
proves  that  a  good  artist  can  express 
more  in  one  page  than  auy  writer  can 
ever  do. 

Hereafter,  in  speaking  of  what  is 
commonly  kuown  as  a  “license”  to  sell 
liquor,  wouldn’t  it  be  far  better  to  call 
the  tax  a  penalty.  We  believe  the  word 
“penalty”  most  fitly  expresses  the  manner 
in  which  temperance  people  regard  the 
tax  paid  by  ruuisellers  for  conducting 
their  business.  To  give  a  mau  license  to 
conduct  a  business,  is  to  admit  that  his 
business  is  an  honorable  and  harmless  one. 
To  make  him  pay  a  penalty  is  to  insist 
that  he  has  committed  a  wrong  for  which 
he  must  pay.  We  hold  that  the  business 
of  the  rumseller  cannot  be  made  respecta¬ 
ble.  We  object  to  anything  that  gives 
him  any  hold  upon  respectability.  We 
invite  ihe  press  and  temperance  people 
generally  to  reject  the  word  license  and 
call  the  tax  by  its  right  name — penalty. 
It  is  as  sensible  to  threaten  an  evil  doer 
with  “the  license  of  the  law”  as  to  stick 
to  the  old  definition.  We  would  like  to 
have  every  saloon  keeper  made  to  appear 
like  a  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  our  boys  and 


Despatches  yesterday  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  say  that  Euglish  agents  are  buying 
horses  for  war  puposes  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Ohio  aud  Kentucky,  and  that 
sales  are  so  large  that  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  25  per  cent.  Five  hundred  horses 
are  said  to  have  been  recently  shipped  to 
the  seaboard  ew  Pittsburg,  while  ■  the 
heaviest  shipments  are  reported  to  have 
been  made  through  Canada.  Advices 
from  Illinois  tell  us  the  prices  of  horses 
have  advanced  fully  25  per  cent,  in  that 
State;  while  a  despatch  from  St.  Louis 
informs  us  that  the  United  States  officials 
there  wish  to  purchase  at  once  750  horses 
suitable  for  cavalry  and  artillery  purposes. 
The  Government  is  purchasing  horses  for 
service  in  these  departments  unusually 
early  this  year  at  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere 
to  allow  more  time  for  inspection  and  trial. 
Hogs  and  horses  appear  to  be  by  far  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  live-stock 
husbandry  this  year. 


Maple  Sugar  Adulteration — Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook  points  out  the  fact  that  while 
comparatively  little  genuine  maple  sirup 
is  made,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  go 
into  auy  of  the  thousands  of  grocery  stores 
in  this  country  without  finding  plenty 
of  jarsmarked  “Pure  Maple  Sirup.”  It 
is  a  story  of  fraud  and  adulteration  as 
wicked  as  that  practiced  by  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  people.  Glucose  sells  for  less  than 
20  cents  per  gallon.  Mixed  aud  doctored 
with  a  little  maple  flavoring,  it  is  sold  for 
St. 00.  This  glucose  is  made  from  corn. 
The  grain  is  ground,  the  starch  washed  out 
and  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid 
is  afterward  removed  by  the  use  of  lime, 
hut  the  consumer  never  knows  how  com¬ 
plete  this  removal  is  or  whether  any  of  the 
acid  remains  in  the  glucose  he  is  called 
upon  to  eat.  When  poorly  prepared — and 
the  consumer  never  knows  when  this 
condition  occurs — glucose  contains  a  vir¬ 
ulent  poison  which  will  surely  injure  the 
system.  Makers  of  pure  maple  sugar 
must  convince  their  patrons  of  their  hon¬ 
esty.  The  sweet  they  prepare  in  its  pure 
state  will  always  command  the  highest 
price, for  it  is  a  delicate  luxury.  The  best 
way  to  fight  the  bogus  dealers  is  to  war¬ 
rant  every  can  as  strictly  pure,  to  observe 
the  most  scrupulous  honesty,  and  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  an  attractive  way. 
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LUNG  PLAGUE  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  lengthy 
and  able  article  by  Janies  Law,  Professor 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  is  generally 
considered  the  best  veterinarian  in  this 
country  and  one  of  tbc  best  in  the  world. 
A  type-written  copy  of  the  article  is  be¬ 
fore  us.  It  discusses  the  nature,  history 
and  spread  of  contagious  pleuro-pncu- 
monia  among  cattle  in  reference  to  the  re¬ 
cent  action  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  matter.  A  bill  before  that 
body  proposed  to  appropriate  $250, 000  to 
stamp  out  this  plague  in  this  country  and 
restore  us  to  the  vantage  ground  we  occu¬ 
pied  before  its  importation  in  1848.  It 
was  supported  by  every  skilled  veterinar¬ 
ian,  official  or  otherwise,  who  had  studied 
the  subject;  by  every  cattle  association 
East,  West,  North  and  South;  by  numer¬ 
ous  State  Boards  of  Agriculture;  by  the 
joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of 
several  of  the  States  in  which  the  danger 
from  "the  disease  is  most  threatening, 
by  the  ^entire  agricultural  press, 


with  a  very  few  insignificant  exceptions, 
and  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  cattle  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  It  was  opposed 
by  a  handful  of  wealthy,  loud-mouthed 
commission  live  stock  dealers  in  Chicago 
and  some  of  the  other  great  cattle  mar¬ 
kets;  by  several  well-moaning  men  who 
disbelieved  in  the  imminence  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  believed  that  all  the  official  re¬ 
ports  of  the  nature  and  ravages  of  the 
plague  were  either  absolutely  false  or 
grossly  exaggerated  for  disgraceful,  self- 
interested  reasons;  and  by  a  few  writers 
who  either  boro  personal  ill-will  towards 
some  of  the  National  or  State  veterinary 
officials,  or  who  have  always  been  mor¬ 
bidly  economical  of  Governmental  out¬ 
lay  wherever  the  agricultural  interests 
have  been  concerned. 

These,  the  other  day, found  ready  mouth¬ 
pieces  in  the  House  in  the  politico-medi¬ 
cal  Representatives  Dr.  Swinburne,  of 
New  York,  and  Dr.  Gallinger  of  NevY 
Hampshire.  These  insisted  that  there 
was  little  danger  from  the  disease;  that 
it  was  simply  plouro-pneumonia  and  not 
at.  all  contageous;  that  its  prevalence 
was  duo,  not  to  contagion  ,  but  to  the  mis¬ 
erable  surroundings  of  the  affected  ani¬ 
mals,  and  hence  that  it  was  spontaneously 
generated;  that  the  veterinarians  who 
reported  on  it,  were  either  incompetent  or 
liars;  that  the  medical  profession  did  not 
think  it  contageous,  and  that  instead  of 
an  appropriation  being  made  to  stamp  it 
out,  a  commission  of  three  physicians 
should  be  appointed  to  find  out  whether 
it  was  really  contageous.  On  these  repre- 
senta  ions  the  House,  by  114  to  25,  voted 
to  appoint  three  experts  to  ascertain 
whether  the  disease  is  actually  conta¬ 
geous,  and  report  to  Congress. 

Dr.  Law  contends  that  the  nature  of 
the  disease  has  been  already  amply  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  that  full  and  conclusive  re¬ 
ports  on  the  subject  have  been  made  to 
the  Government.  If  Congressmen  have 
neglected  to  study  these,  is  it  likely  they 
*011  do  so  after  another  has  been  added 
to  the  list?  The  entire  history  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  and  every  other  country  in 
which  it  has  been  prevalent  demonstrates 
that  it.  is  produced,  never  spontaneously, 
but  always  by  contagion.  The.  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  Treasury  Cattle  CommisOon 
in  1882.  proved  that  where  the  plague  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Atlantic  States,  it  was  most 
prevalent,  not  among  cattle  m  crowded 
stock  yards  or  among  animals  wearied  with 
long  travel,  but  among  dairy  cows  recruited 
largely  Irom  near-by  points,  and  that  had 
passed  several  weeks  in  cow-slieds  or  in 
suburban  pastures,  so  that  there  was  time 
for  the  incubation  of  the  germs  taken  in  af¬ 
ter  their  arrival,  before  they  show*  d  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  plague.  The  Professor  while 
acknowledging  that  theie  are  quacks  in 
both  the  ve  erica ry  and  metrical  profes- 
s  ons,  declares  that  an  educated  veterin¬ 
arian  is  entitled  to  fully  as  much  regard 
as  an  educated  doctor,  and  mentions  nu¬ 
merous  instances  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  members  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion  are  held  in  tbis  and  other  countries. 
He  maintains  that  a  number  of  the  most 
eminent  physic  n ns  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  personally  investigated  cases  of 
the  plague  near  those  cities,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  satisfied  themselves  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  diagnoses  and  statements  of 
the  veterinarians. 

The  true  instigators  of  all  the  folly,  Dr. 
Law  maintains,  are  the  cattle  dealers 
who  want  thc.r  commissions  on  the  sale  of 
cattle  sick  or  well.  What  matter  to  them 
if  the  plague  taints  every  stream  of  cattle 
trade  in  the  country.  The  loss  wouldn’t 
be  theirs.  They  would  still  get  their 
commissions  on  sales  and  as  all  who  may 
have  infected  cattle  will  be  anxious  to 
hurry  them  to  market,  the  more  widely 
the  infection  is  spread,  the  more  numer¬ 
ous  will  he  the  sales  aud  the  higher  thein- 
Vwuc  of  the  commission  dealers. 

A  The  Professor  issues  the  following  chal¬ 
lenge:  Let  Drs.  Swinburne  and  Gallinger, 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
(the  three  expert)  ?]  Commissioners  may 
be  added  if  they  should  be  appointed)  se¬ 
lect  one  dozen  cattle  in  a  pure,  elevated 
country  district,  outside  the  area  of  any 
lung  plague,  have  them  removed  with  all 
due  precautions  to  t tie  Experimental  Farm 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  other 
approved  place,  have  them  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  the  disease,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  25  days  some  of  the  animals 
show  undoubted  symptoms  of  I  hi’  plague, 
let  the  two  doctors  forfeit  their  respec¬ 
tive  salaries  as  Congressmen  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  and  let  the  amount,  with  what¬ 
ever  appropriations  may  lie  made,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  pay  for  the  experiment  and  to 
stamp  out  the  disease.  He  also  suggests 
that  the  114  Congressmen  “who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  two  doctors  in  their  evil  course,  ” 
should  similarly  stake  their  yearly  sala¬ 


ries  on  the  issue,  and  then  no  further  ap¬ 
propriations  would  be  needed  to  stamp 
out  the  plague.  “Men  so  willing  to  risk 
the  great  live-stock  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  willing  to  risk  their  salaries.” 


brevities 

Note  Mr.  Goff’s  method  of  sowing  seeds  on 
page  135. 

We  sowed  potato  seeds  in  six-inch  flower¬ 
pots  Feb.  10. 

The  Empire  State  Grape  (white)  is  getting 
a  good  deal  of  praise  from  conservative,  dis¬ 
interested  viueyardists. 

If  yon  had  your  choice  of  earning  the  title 
of  “  wise  mau,”  “smart  man”  or  “good  man” 
which  would  you  select.  By  the  way,  haven't 
you  gob  this  chance? 

Crimson  Cluster  ami  Jessie  Strawberries — 
try  them  in  a  small  way,  but  try  them,  you 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  novelties  and  who 
take  pleasure  in  trying  them. 

TpERE  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  transplant,  decid¬ 
uous  trees  iu  the  fall  or  spring;  but  there  is 
none  regarding  evergreens — spring  is  the  time, 
and  the  earlier  the  better  after  the  frost  has 
left  the  ground. 

Pres.  Stribling,  of  Pendleton,  S.  C., 
writes  us  that  about  one-half  of  January 
there  was  fine  farming  weather,  with  but  little 
rain.  He  says  that  nearly  nil  oats  are  sown, 
bn!  that  fall-sown  oats  were  for  the  most  part 
killed  by  hard  freezing  during  December. 

Hon.  John  A.  Woodward,  the  genial  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  writes  un¬ 
der  date  of  Feb.  10:  “You  do  succeed  splen¬ 
didly,  not  only  iu  keeping  the  Rural  up  ‘to 
the  mark.'  but  in  making  constant  advance¬ 
ment.  It  is  wonderful  how  you  manage  it, 
and  I  congratulate  you.” 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report,  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  New  York  Ag.  Ex.  Station  for 
18, so  with  reports  of  the  director  and  officers 
lias  been  received.  It  is  a  very  valuable  doc¬ 
ument  ami  will  bear  and  repay  any  amount 
of  stud}’.  We  wish  this  report  were  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  II.  II.  Haaff,  the  “original  dehorner,” 
receutly  spoke  at  a  fanners’  institute  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  Somebody  said  that  he  objected  to 
dehorning  cattle  because  nothing  was  said 
about  it  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  H.  quoted  from 
Psalm  lxxv,  lffth  verse,  as  follows:  “All  the 
liorus  of  the  wicked  also  will  I  cut  off.” 

Plant  plum  trees  iu  the  poultry  yard 
and  lay  laths  upon  the  grnuud,  the  stem 
of  thi-  tree  ill  the  center;  nail  these  together 
forming  little  squares  too  small  to  allow  of 
the  heus  scratching.  In  this  way  the  roots 
are  protected.  Plums  may  thus  be  raised 
and  the  hens  w  ill  take  care  of  the  eureulios. 


An  inquirer  asks  us  if  we  would  spread 
farm  manure  in  winter  if  the  land  is  hilly. 
He  has  seen  it  advocated  iu  a  farm  journal. 
By  no  means,  we  reply.  We  have  seen  such 
advocacy  aud  deem  it  the  worst  advice  that 
can  be  given.  Unless  the  land  is  so  level  that 
during  thaw's  or  after  rains  the  water  can  not 
nm  off  or  collect  in  basins,  we  should  not 
spread  it  in  winter. 

According  to  Mr.  Goff’s  experiments  at  the 
N.  Y.  Ex.  station  potatoes  cut  to  single  eyes 
and  spread  on  the  floor  for  10  days  yielded 
per  100  plants  seven  pounds  more  than  single 
eyes  planted  as  soon  as  cut.  He  traced  the 
roots  of  squash  and  musltmelon  viues  to  find 
that  the  roots  extended  horizontally  as  far  as 
the  vines  themselves,  averaging  only  two  or 
three  inches  under  t  he  surface. 

A  second  set  of  trials  made  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Goff  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station  gives  additional 
proof  that  neither  the  pulp  of  strawberries 
nor  the  color,  quality  or  size  of  grapes  is  af¬ 
fected  by  foreign  pollen.  His  cabbage  exper¬ 
iments  confirm  the  Rural's  made  five  years 
ago  t  hat  cabbage  plants  started  in  cold  frames 
(or  in  beds)  ami  transplanted,  mature  no  ear¬ 
lier  than  those  from  seeds  sown  where  the 
plants  germinated,  grew  and  matured.  This 
was  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  II.  Gregory  from  tests  made  many 
years  ago. 

In  Mr.  Baird's  very  valuable  article  on  cab¬ 
bage  economy  he  mentions  approvingly  the 
often  recommended  practice  of  choosing  the 
early  morning  for  hoeing  the  plants,  and  hoe¬ 
ing  often.  About  the  latter  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  as  to  special  advantage  from  hoe¬ 
ing  when  the  dew  is  on,  there  may  be.  Still 
it  is  possible  that  the  roots  may  be  enabled  to 
drink  iu  a  little  the  more  for  it  if  the  hoe  does 
not  wouud  them.  Can  uuy  one  who  grows 
large  quantities  and  works  among  them  early 
and  late,  tell  of  any  observe*!  difference  iu  the 
growth  of  t  he  plants?  The  opinion  may  have 
gained  ground  from  the  improved  feelings  of 
the  hoer  who  enjoys  breakfast  and  life  gen¬ 
erally  all  the  better  for  an  early  nud  brisk 
stir  in  the  fresh,  healthful,  morning  air.  In 
the  case  of  beans,  old  sayings  warn  us  ugaiust 
any  hoeing  about  t  hem  while  wet. 

The  President’s  veto  of  the  bill  appropria¬ 
ting  $10,000  l'or  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  drought-impoverished 
residents  of  Western  Texas,  has  been  sustained 
by  Congress.  Texas,  without  a  cent  of  public 
debt  and  with  a  territory’  the  most  exteusive 
and  among  the  richest  in  the  Uniou,  should 
be  able  to  relieve  the  distress  of  her  own  citi¬ 
zens,  aided  by  tin?  liberal  private  benevolence 
of  tile  Nation.  The  President,  suggested  that 
Co*  gressrnen  whose  constituents  do  not  need 
or  desire  their  apportionments  of  seeds  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  should  club 
together  and  send  the  seeds  to  Texas,  and  the 
advice  is  likely  to  be  widely  adopted.  With 
what  a  vast  variety  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  are 
Western  Texans  likely  to  lie  blessed  or  cursed! 
But  beggars  mustn’t  be  choosers,  and  it  is 
ungrateful  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth 


from  paying  to  the  town  of  A  its  tax  on  those 
bonds? 

Ans. — Bonds  issued  by  a  town  are  not  a  lien 
on  the  real  estate  owned  by  individuals.  The 
town,  however,  must  pay  the  interest  and  the 
principal  when  due.  and  the  proper  officers 
can  be  legally  compelled  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  Such  taxes  when  laid,  are  a 
lien  on  the  real  estate  upon  which  they  are  as¬ 
sessed,  and  must  be  paid  to  give  good  title. 
We  do  do  not  think  the  levying  by  one  town 
of  a  tax  on  a  piece  of  real  estate  lying  wholly 
in  another  town  is  legal,  or  can  be  made  so  by 
the  consent  of  the  assessors. 

W.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  rents  his 
farm  to  B.  agreeing  “to  place  on  the  farm  10 
cows  for  the  making  of  butter,”  the  lease  to 
rim  four  years.  No  time  is  specified  as  to 
when  A  shall  put  the  cows  on  the  farm.  A 
at  once  places  on  the  farm  nine  cows  and  one 
heifer,  the  latter  due  to*  calve  April  16, 1887. 
Would  A  be  considered  as  having  fulfilled  his 
part  of  the  agreement?  The  question,  of 
course,  is  whether  the  heifer  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  count  as  a  cow. 

Ans. — Strictly  speaking,  a  heif¬ 
er  is  the  young  of  the  bovine  race 
/]  from  a  year  old  until  she  arrives 

f  l  at  a  mature  breeding  age.  This 

H?  may  be  called  the  full  age  of  three 

W-’Jr  '  years.  In  equity  a  two-year-old 

’  heifer  should  not  fill  the  contract. 

But.  again,  a  cow  of  30  years  is  a 
cow,  though  she  would  be  of  but 
HgSp;.'  little  value  in  a  dairy  herd.  Web- 
ster  defines  a  heifer  as  a  young 
Mp*  cow.  The  correct  definition  would 

be  a  young  female  of  the  cow  kind 
not  of  a  breeding  age.  A  three¬ 
'll,.;'  year-old  heifer  in  two  years  more 

V?V.'  '•  would  be  in  her  prime  for  milk.and 

%iV  would  so  continue  until  eight  or 

nine  years  of  age.  Such  a  heifer 
fhinB  would  be  more  profitable  during 
SMflfc  the  life  of  the  lease  than  would  a 
cow  of  nine  years  of  age,  but  the 
first  year  she  would  not  be  of  more 
than  half  the  value  of  a  cow  in  her 
dT.VwCT  prime.  When  the  heifer  calves 
she  will  be  a  cow  according  to 
R*  the  general  acceptation  of  the 

SgraBr  T.  H.  L.,  Syracuse,  ,V.  )'. — A 

igBp  wife  is  possessed  of  real  estate  in 

Br  this  State,  which  was  purchased 

V  in  her  name.  The  husband  dies 

Js.  ‘  aud  she  marries  again:  has  the 

second  husband  any  legal  right  in 
yy'V.  -1-  the  property  ?  There  were  a  oum- 
•  her  of  children  by  the  first,  but 
oM'v  none  by  the  second  hnsbaud.  The 

■,  money  by  which  the  property  was 

■ »  procured  was  furnished  princi¬ 
pally'  by  the  first  husband,  i,  e., 
iysSy—c  the  husband's  earnings  and  the 
wife’s  savings. 

Ans. — The  second  husband  has 
no  legal  interest  in  the  property 
while  both  are  living,  and,  as  she 

-- _  had  no  children  by  him,  he  will 

have  no  use  of  it  after  her  death 
-  if  he  survives  her.  unless  she  gives 

- —  it  to  him  by  her  will. 

L.  S.  T.,  Elmira.  N.  F, — A  man 
abundantly  solvent  buys  real  es- 

-  fate:  the  deed  is  made  to  himself 

aud  wife:  what  is  the  status  of  his 
creditors  in  relation  to  this  pro¬ 
perty,  if  he  dies  insolvent? 


simply  as  a  reward  for  the  good  they  have 
done. 

Whatever  may  lie  said  about  Wyandot tes 
and  their  grades,  one  fact  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  They  are  great  eaters.  They  are  not 
equal  to  the  Laugshaus  in  this  respect,  how¬ 
ever.  Our  Langshans  are  tremendous  eaters, 
and  thus  far  have  made  poor  returns  for  their 
liberal  rations.  We  get  the  best  results  from 
our  Wyandottes,  all  things  considered.  We 
have  a  few  compact,  bloeky  birds  that  seem  to 
lay  all  the  time.  There  are  some  good  Leg¬ 
horn  grades  that  do  well  in  mild  weather,  but 
a  cold  snap  of  a  few  days  always  drives  most 
of  them  out  of  business.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  one  of  our  very  best  layers  is  a  little 
brown  hen  that  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  all 
breeds,  with  a  little  more  Brown  Leghorn  than 
anything  else.  _ 

In  this  section  laying  fowls  are  about  the 
only  ones  that  will  pay  any  money.  There  is 
too  much  live  and  dressed  poultry  shipppd 
in  from  the  West.  It  will  not  pay  us  to  com¬ 
pete  with  this  supply  any  more  than  it  will 


B  now  wants  the  mistake  in  his  mortgage 
rectified.  How  can  he  do  it,  and  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  will  D  lose  his  purchase? 

Ans. — Washhuru  on  Real  Property  pp  536- 
587  and  4  Kent  178,  agree  that  the  records  of 
the  town  or  county  in  which  the  lands  lie  are 
supposed  to  give  full  information  of  grants  or 
liens  effecting  a  title,  and  any  one  who  has  a 
deed  or  mortgage,  which  he  fails  to  put  on 
record  in  this  office,  is  liable  to  have  bis  rights 
ent  off  by  a  subsequent  deed  or  mortgage  from 
the  grantor.  This  record  constitutes  public 
notice  to  all  future  mortgagees  or  purchasers 
of  the  land.  If  the  tuoitgage  was  correct  and 
the.  record  describes  another  piece  of  land 
there  is  no  record  of  that  mortgage.  The  rec¬ 
ord  would,  therefore,  give  C  no  notice  of  a 
previous  mortgage,  and  if  he  was  not  in  any 
way  notified  of  the  existance  of  a  previous 
mortgage,  and  had  his  property  recorded  it 
would  take  presidency  over  B’s  mortgage. 
The  same  rule  would  apply  to  D’s  deed,  for  it 
says, “subject  to  all  encumbrances  on  record.'' 
B’s  remedy  would  lie  with  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  made  the  error  in  recording. 


BLACK  MINORCAS 


The  birds  shown  at  Fig.  106  are  considered 
very  typical  specimens  of  the  above  breed. 
The  illustration  is  taken  from  Vinton’s  Ga¬ 
zette.  Thu  picture  gives  a  better  description 
of  the  external  points  of  the  breed  than  we 
could  possibly  write.  It  seems  probable  that 
Minorcas  will  become  popular  in  this  country. 
In  England  they  are  held  in  high  esteem  as 
egg  producers.  We  have  never  tried  them, 
but  from  what  we  eau  learn,  they  have  all  the 
laying  qualities  of  the  Leghorn,  with  but  little 
of  the  restless  qualities  of  that  breed.  They 
are  said  to  lay  well  in  confinement,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  much  desired  by  those  who  wish  to 
combine  gardening  with  poultry  keeping. 
The  editor  of  Vinton’s  Gazette  at  the  request 
of  an  American  subscriber  who  wishes  to 
know  if  Minor  as  are  likelv’todo  well  in  this 
country,  gives  the  experience,  of  five  leading 
English  breeders  which  we  give 
in  substance  below. 

One  breeder  has  tried  nearly  all 
breeds  during  the  last  20  years, 
but  finds  nothing  equal  to  Minor¬ 
cas.  They  are  hardy,  easily  rais¬ 
ed,  grand  layers  and  stand  con¬ 
finement  best  of  all  breeds.  The 
blacks  are  preferred  to  the 
whites.  He  averaged  from  four 
pens,  215  eggs  from  whites,  and 
226  from  blacks  per  year. 

Another  status  that  the  hens  lay 
an  egg  so  large  that  a  spoon  can  be 
turned  around  in  it.  The  yelk  is 
large  and  of  good  flavor.  Hens 
average  ISO  eggs  per  year— he  has 
some  that  lay  o'ver  800.  The 
Minorca  is  not  a  large  eater,  and 
for  the  amount  of  food  it  con¬ 
sumes  makes  wonderful  returns. 

The  birds  stand  confinement  well. 

Man  v  arc  kept  in  towns  tmd  cities 

in  pens  hardly  larger  than  cages,  vj 

yet  they  lay  well  and  keep  in  good  £35 

health.  The  combs  being  large 

are  in  danger  of  being  nipped  by 

the  frost  unless  oiled  and  cared 

for.  The  Minorca  makes  a  fair 

table  fowl,  though  of  course  not 

equal  to  a  bird  bred  particularly  NH 

for  the  table.  1* 

Other  breeders  tell  much  the 
same  story.  The  birds  are  in  every  •  *45 

case  praised  for  their  layiug  qual- 
ities  and  for  the  ease  with  which 
they  stand  confinement.  They  are 
not  such  good  winter  layers  as 
heavier-feathered  breeds,  and  do 
not  excel  as  table  fowls.  They  are 
non-sitters.  We  hope  to  try  this  —  — _ 

breed  soon  on  onr  own  grounds.  -  ^ 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


"We  had  85.85  worth  of  eggs  from 
a  flock  of  40  fowls  during  January. 
Not  more  than  80  hens  did  the 
laying.  This  percentage  of  win¬ 
ter  workers  in  a  flock  of  poultry 
is  above  the  average.  The  loafers 
are  old  hens,  fat  liens  and  those 
with  big  combs  and  thin  feather 
covering.  The  entire  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  this  Hock  for  .)  a  unary  was 


BLACK  MINORCAS.  lie-engraved  from  Vinton’s  Gazette.  Fi 
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88.50,  or  not  quite  6*  .  cents  for 
each  fowl,  At  the  prices  at  which  eggs  have 
sold,  the  hon  that  laid  two  eggs  during  the 
month  more  than  paid  for  her  feed. 

We  have  saved  about  live  barrels  of  ma¬ 
nure  from  this  flock  since  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  This  includes  the  light  sprinkling  of 
plaster  which  is  put  under  the  roosts  at  short 
intervals.  Hen  manure  is  rated  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  at  from  81  to  $1.85  per  barrel.  At  a 
recent  auction  near  us,  five  barrels  sold  at  70 
cents  each,  anil  at  least  half  the  contents 
turned  out.  to  be  coal  ashes.  Well  kept  hen 
manure  is  worth  81.50  per  barrel  to  those  who 
know  bow  to  use  it.  The  manure  in  our  yards 
will  not  bo  wasted.  Every  year  one  of  the 
yards  will  lie  planted  to  some  greeu  crop,  and 
the  hens  will  be  eontined  in  the  other  two. 
Cabbage  grows  well  on  the  soil  of  an  old 
chicken  yard  and  makes  tine  food  for  the 
fowls. 

Hereafter  wo  shall  get  rid  of  all  bub  the 
best  of  our  old  hens  in  June.  An  extra  good 
layer  will  lie  kept  for  breeding  stock.  Good 
April  or  May  pullets  will  bo  saved  for  winter 
layers,  aud  the  majority  of  them  will  lie  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  following  June,  The  design  is  to 
keep  no  hen  over  one  year  old  except  it  be  one 
with  a  particularly  good  egg  record.  The 
plan  will  be  to  keep  layers  only  during  the  sea 
son  when  eggs  are  high  in  price.  Sound  busi¬ 
ness  will  nob  permit  one  to  keep  fat  old  hens 


to  compete  with  the  western  wheat  supply. 
But  in  eggs  we  have  an  unsurpassed  market. 
We  want  the  breed  or  cross  that  will  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs  during  the  W  in¬ 
ter.  It  will  pay  us  best  to  breed  for  eggs 
alone,  and  to  let  others  supply  poultry  for  the 
table.  Of  course  I  speak  now  of  farmers  aud 
not  of  those  who  make  poultry  growing  their 
sole  business.  With  incubators  and  the  time 
to  attend  to  them  money  cau  be  made  at  rais¬ 
ing  broilers  for  the  city  markets.  But.  to  the 
great  majority  who  must  regard  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  ns  a  first-class  chore,  l  say  breed  for  eggs. 

HEN  MAN  ok  it.  u. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Lit iyation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


S.  L.  W.,  Waseca, Minn. — 1.  A  mortgages  his 
farm  to  B  aud  gives  a  second  mortgage  to  C. 
B  forecloses  before  the  mortgage  is  due  be¬ 
cause  interest  has  not  been  paid.  Before  the 
year  for  redemption  expires.  A  sells  the  farm 
to  D.  Now  B  timls  iu  the  record  book  his  mort¬ 
gage  is  ou  another  piece  of  laud.  C’s  mort¬ 
gage  is  on  the  right  property,  and  the  record 
is  all  correct  except  that  no  mention  is  made 
iu  it  of  any  other  mortgage.  D’s  deed  says, 
“subject  to  all  other  encumbrances  on  record.” 


G.  H.  D.,  Fredonia,  X.  Y. — A  and  B  are  i 
respectively  man  and  wife,  C  is  a  sister  of  B. 

A  deeds  land  to  C.  C  deeds  it  to  B,  no  money 
being  paid  in  either  case.  B  has  no  money  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  earned  with  her  husband  as  man 
and  wife.  Before  any  deeds  were  given  there 
was  a  mortgage  ou  the  property,  which  A  and 
B  pay  after  B  comes  into  possession.  B  dies, 
can  she  will  the  property  o  whom  she  wishes? 

Ans. — “A  man  cannot  profit  by  bis  own 
acts:'’  if  the  man  deeds  the  property  in  good 
faith,  he  cannot  now  recover  it,  ami  his  wife 
could  will  it  to  whom  she  wished;  although, 
under  the  statute  of  frauds  his  creditors  might 
recover.  If  husband  paid  money  to  liquidate 
the  mortgage  ou  the  property,  he  would  have 
a  claim  against  the  estate  for  that  amount. 

If.  S.,  Brimming ,  Mo. — Some  time  about  15 
years  ago  the  town  of  A  under  the  general 
railroad  law  was  bonded  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  building  of  a  railroad  through 
the  said  town,  said  bonds  to  be  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  80  years.  Were  said  bonds  a 
lieu  upon  the  real  estate  within  the  boundar¬ 
ies  of  said  town  at  the  time  of  said  bonding.' 

A  farmer  living  in  an  adjacent  town  lias  re¬ 
cently  bought  land  lying  contiguous  to  his 
farm  and  separated  from  it  only  by  the  high¬ 
way.  For  his  own  reasons  he  applied  to  the 
proper  persons  to  be  permitted  to  pay  the 
taxes  upon  said  land  lying  in  the  town  of  A  in 
the  town  where  his  home  is,  which  was 
granted.  How  ‘could  said  land  be’exempted  j 


Ans. — The  creditors  have  no  re¬ 
course  against  the  property  after  the  debtor's 
death,  the  wife  beeomingsole  owner. 

Woman’s  IVork. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

MY  BABY’S  LITTLE  SATIN  SHOE  . 

There’s  rain  without  and  rain  within. 

Without— from  hosts  of  black  browed  clouds. 
That  darkens  all  the  mountain’s  side 
And  all  the  river’s  valley  shrouds. 

Within— are  teardrops  dowlas  swift 
From  their  mysterious  fountain-head, 

As  I  sit  thinking  of  the  past. 

O’er  naming  graces  of  my  dead. 

A  heartache  first,  as  hot  and  keen 
As  that  a  drouth  must  bring  to  earth, 

While  “this  aud  that"  or  treasures  stored 
I  lift,  and  muse  on  vanished  worth. 

And  wish  for  luxury  of  tears 
To  come,  and  cool  and  ease  the  pain. 

'Tls  baby's  little  satin  shoes 
That  rap  the  clouds  and  bring  the  rain. 

And  looking  at  the  dainty  things 
I  wonder  If  her  pretty  feet 
Have  grown  too  large  for  these  "woe  shoon" 
Since  they  havo  walked  "the  golden  street," 
Or  keep  they  still  their  wondrous  charms 
Of  rosy  hue,  and  fairy  size. 

That,  as  I  held  them  in  my  palm. 

Woke  gleams  of  wonder  In  her  eyes? 

I  lived  once  more  In  that  far  time. 

When  she  in  crowing,  witching  glee, 

Looked  down  upon.her  untried  feet. 

«  These  satiu  shoes.'justjaced.  to  see. 
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And  then  I  prayed,  with  wisdom’s  dower 
She  might  the  better  pathway  choose 
For  all  her  stops  I  longed  to  keep 
The  sheen  and  ease— of  satin  shoes. 

And  t  hen  t  here  on  me  dark  days  In  .Tune, 

Of  months,  till  then,  the  fairest  one, 

And  she— her  sister  angels  joined 
And  ceased  the  stopping  scarec  begun. 

No  shadows  canto  to  her  sweet  face, 

Nor  heart,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  hail  bruise 
When  I  gave  back  the  treasure  loaned 
And  kept-  her  little  satin  shoes. 

—.4  Elmore,  in  Chicago  Current. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Thk  London  Queen  says  that  one  of  the 
fashionable  little  “fads”  of  the  day  in  fancy 
work  is  a  Noah’s  Ark  quilt.  The  quilt  can  be 
of  serge,  dot, It,  satin  sheeting,  or  plain  ereum 
sheeting,  and  is  designed  ami  commenced  by 
the  lady  who  starts  it.  If  she  Is  a  good  worker 
she  embroiders  or  appliques  the  Noah’s  Ark, 
which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  quilt,  but 
placed  high  up.  The  animals  are  all  in  couples, 
and  form  a  long  procession  round  the  entire 
quilt,  marching  round  towards  the  Ark. 
Sometimes  the  procession  is  curved,  so  as  to 
form  a  design  over  the  entire  surface,  but  this 
depends  on  individual  taste  and  fancy.  The 
lady  asks  her  friends  and  neighbors  to  work 
the  pairs  of  animals,  usually  giving  them  some 
choice  in  the  matter.  Borne  of  these  quilts 
are  very  amusing,  and  really  worth  keeping. 
At.  a  recent  starting  of  one  a  lady  volunteered 
to  work  two  fleas,  which  she  eventually  did, 
with  wonderful  care  and  dexterity.  I  n  cream 
sheeting  the.  animals  may  be.  all  in  red  Turkey 
twill,  worked  with  red  ingrained  thread,  or 
in  various  colors. 

A  somewhat  similar  idea  is  a  cover  for  baby 
carriage,  or  crawling  blanket,  decorated  with 
animals.  The  animals  are  generally  cut  nut 
in  paper  first,  and  then  in  whatever  material 
they  are  to  be  worked  in,  and  are  copied  from 
a  child’s  colored  picture  book.  In  the  Noah’s 
Ark  coUeetiou,  scraps  of  fur  and  skin  arc 
used,  to  represent  the  specimen  as  true  to  na¬ 
ture  as  possible.  It  is  also  occasionally  all 
worked  by  one  pair  of  hands,  on  a  foundation 
of  double  width  diagonal  serge,  with  the  var¬ 
ious  animals  portrayed  in  wools,  sometimes  in 
cross-stitch  first  worked  on  pieces  of  ordinary 
canvas,  afterwards  drawn  away,  or  in  out¬ 
line  stitdi  in  crewels,  or  in  another stich  which 
is  being  a  good  deal  now  used  for  traveling 
rugs,  bath  blankets,  etc.,  which  is  done  by 
laying  wool  in  strands  on  the  outlined  pattern, 
ami  tacking  it  down  by  small  stitches  of  silk, 
of  a  contrasting  color.  In  two  shades  of  color 
this-  works  remarkably  well,  and  the  edges  are 
usually  widely  buttonholed  in  both  shades. 
Another  style  of  quilt  is  in  common  cream 
sheeting  or  in  pale  blue  Roman  satin  sheeting, 
ornamented  with  gigantic  poppies  worked  in 
wools.  They  do  not  take  long  to  work,  and 
are  extremely  effective.  Raised  cloth  mono¬ 
grams  are  sold  now  al  most,  fancy  work  de¬ 
pots  for  nppliqu£iiig  on  to  rugs,  hags,  baskets, 
cushions,  sachets,  music  cases,  etc.  They  are 
edged  with  narrow  cord  after  being  appliqutfd, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  with  “dots”  of  col¬ 
ored  silks,  to  give  them  a  rough,  raised  look. 
A  horseshoe  may  be  had  in  Cloth,  for  interlac¬ 
ing,  “for  good  luck,”  tin  ough  a  large  mono¬ 
gram,  on  any  gift  of  work. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  COURTESY. 

“Is  there  really  any  fundamental  rule  of 
courtesy,  applicable  to  all  ranks  and  social 
positions?”  asks  Mr.  Carman,  in  a  talk  at  the 
Rural  Farm,  as  detailed  in  last,  week’s  paper. 

That  there  is,  uml  the  one  underlying  princi¬ 
ple  of  all  politeness  is  simply  this:  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  feelings  of  others.  The  golden 
rule  is  the  first  axiom  of  good  breeding,  and 
must  be  observed  by  priueeand  peasant  alike, 
else  the  one  becomes  a  tyrant  and  the  other  a 
boor. 

“Put  yourself  in  his  place”  is  the  one  uni¬ 
versal  rule  of  courtesy,  and  is  current  coin 
everywhere:  other  rules  must,  of  necessity,  lie 
modified  by  circumstances. 

The  question  of  relative  etiquette,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  a  farm  house  or  a  home  of  wealth 
must  differ  greatly,  without  affecting  the 
underlying  principle  in  the  slightest,  degree. 
Wo  certainly  do  not  expect  the  busy  farmer 
to  make  an  elaborate  toilet  before  coming  to 
the  table;  but  certainly  it  is  <ob  expecting  too 
much  to  think  that  ho  may,  without  material 
loss  of  time,  wash  hands  and  face  and  then 
slips  loose  linen  coat,  kept  on  a  convenient 
peg  for  the  purpose,  over  Ins  working  shirt  or 
blouse. 

The  farmer’s  wife  and  daughters,  for  their 
part,  cuunot  expect  neatness  from  the  men¬ 
folk  if  they  appear  at  mealtime  collarless  and 
disheveled,  or  worse  yet,  with  an  aureole  of 
curl-papers  above  their  brows.  This  offense 
of  clirl-papers  is  often  to  be  seen  among  wo¬ 
men  neat  in  other  respects  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  crime  against  neatness  and  courtesy 
alike. 

As  for  table  manners,  what  is  a  necessity  in 
one  house  is  not  so  in  another.  A  busy  farm¬ 


er’s  wife  does  not  lay  her  table  with  oyster 
forks,  grape  tongs,  and  finger  bowls.  But  she 
can  and  should  teach  the  proper  use  of  knife 
and  folk,  and  make  her  children  wait  to  be 
served-  properly,  instead  of  reaching  across 
and  positively  grabbing  things,  as  wo  have 
seen  them  do  in  more  than  one  household. 
She  can  teach  them  to  excuse  themselves 
when  they  leave  the  table,  or  go  out  of  the 
room,  or  pass  in  front  of  another  person.  And 
least  of  all,  the  busiest  housewife  can  teach 
her  children  that  all  the  little  amenities  dic¬ 
tated  by  good  breeding  and  good  nature  alike 
are  not  expressly  for  company  use,  but  are  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  friction  in  the  family  it¬ 
self. 

Books  of  “etiquette”  are  ns  a  rule  of  little 
use.  But  there  is  one  little  manual  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  improprieties  in  manner  and  speech 
which  may  lie  found  of  infinite  service  in  a 
family  for  its  simplicity;  we  allude  to  the  tiny 
book  entitled.  “Don't:”  it  tells  11s  what  we  are 
not  to  do  very  explicitly,  without,  giving  cum¬ 
brous  rules.  It  is  the  etiquette  of  good  sense, 
as  well  as  good  breeding. 

As  for  the  family  table  itself,  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  set  it  neatly  as  to  throw  the  dishes  on 
in  a  slovenly  manner.  The  question  of  clean 
table  liuen  is  certainly  a  difficult  ono  in  some 
busy  households,  but  where  there  is  a  large 
family  and,  perhaps,  several  hired  men  who 
are  careless  at  the  table,  the  housekeeper  is 
certainly  justified  iu  using  white  oilcloth, 
which  may  lie  washed  after  each  meal.  Most 
emphatically,  this  is  preferable  to  soiled  linen. 

Certainly,  it  is  only  the  artificial  ceremony 
we  call  etiquette  that  differs  under  different 
circumstances.  The  real,  essential  spirit  of 
courtesy  is  the  same  on  the  prairie  as  in  the 
city,  and  this  is  simply  the  embodiment  of 
kindness,  considerations  and  such  gentle  vir¬ 
tues  iu  our  daily  life  and  conduct. 

“AND  GOD  SAID  LET  THERE  BE 
LIGHT.” 

SELMA  CLARK. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  ever  lived  in  a 
country  or  village  home  must  remember  the 
traditional  “best  room.”  In  my  childish 
mind  it  was  so  closely  associated  with  fuller 
uls  and  semi-monthly  prayer  meetings,  that 
on  Sundays  when  I  stole  in  on  tip-toe  for  a 
book  (my  choice  lay  between  “Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress”  and  “Baxter’s  Saint’s  Rest,”  and  others 
of  that  ilk),  1  made  my  escape  as  quickly  as 
possible,  shuddering  at  the  black  and  ghostly 
silence.  Even  in  this  enlightened  day,  I  find 
few  homes  so  republioan  as  to  dispense  with 
such  uu  apartment,  so  shut  off  from  the 
family  life  that,  the  children  have  as  great  a 
fear  of  it  by  night  as  of  a  graveyard,  where 
the  glory  of  sunlight  and  the  sweet  country 
air  arc  religiously  excluded,  except  on  “com¬ 
pany’-  or  sweeping  days. 

Tf  people  would  but  think  a  little,  these 
closed  rooms  destroy  health  as  wpII  as  happi¬ 
ness.  There  are  many  instances  where  fami¬ 
lies  returning  from  seaside  resorts  to  their 
city  homos,  that  have  been  shut  up  for 
months,  have  some  of  their  members  suddenly 
stricken  down  with  typhoid  or  malarial  fevers 
or  dipthoriu.  The  origin  of  these  diseases  of¬ 
ten  remain  a  mystery,  or  if.  is  attributed  to 
the  bad  water  or  sewerage  of  the  place  iu 
which  the  summer  has  beeu  spent.  A  promi¬ 
nent  physician,  writing  to  a  metropolitan 
journal,  attributes  such  attacks  to  the  damp 
and  unwholesome  air  of  the  houses  that  have 
been  so  long  closed.  If  these  closed  houses 
breed  disease,  is  it  not  probable  that  a  closed 
room  in  a  house  will  do  the  same,  and  that 
they  very  frequently  give  rise  to  diseases 
whose  origin  seems  shrouded  in  mystery  ? 

Have  no  carpets  so  good  that  you  are  afraid 
to  let  daylight  iu  on  them,  better  the  dust  aud 
dirt  aud  faded  colors  that  come  with  open 
windows,  than  the  gloom  and  dampness  of  a 
closed  room.  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  a 
room  which  no  one  enjoys.  Your  visitors  do 
not,  because  the  unused  air  clings  to  the 
apartment  even  when  the  sunshine  is  tempor¬ 
arily  let  in.  Suppose  carpets  and  furniture 
do  not  last  well.  Enjoy  them  while  they  do. 
One  can  take  more  solid  rest  and  comfort,  on 
an  old  hack  of  a  family  sofa,  even  if  the 
stuffing  does  protrude  at  odd  corners  or  the 
cretonne  covering  is  all  awry,  than  on  the 
Btiffest  horsehair,  damask  or  plush  sofa  ever 
placed  iu  the  most  aristocratic  company 
room. 

Allow  your  children  to  take  u  pride  in  the 
adornment  of  this  room,  and  if  you  rnu  have 
no  pictures,  make  your  walls  gay  in  fall,  with 
pressed  autumn  leaves  and  the  beautiful  vine 
of  the  bitter-sweet. 

Remember  that,  it  was  God  himself  wh  > 
said  “  Let  there  be  light.” 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE. 

KEEPER.— NO.  2. 

MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 

The  time  came  to  us,  as  it  does  to  most 
farmers,  when  a  hired  man  was  a  necessity, 


and  the  all-important  question,  as  to  whom  it 
should  be,  was  soon  settled.  One  of  the  near 
neighbors  had  four  stout,  energetic  sons,  and 
the  eldest  one  had  just  past  his  minority,  and 
was  going  to  strike  for  himself,  or,  in  more 
stylish  expression,  was  going  to  carve  his  own 
fortunes.  Fortunately  hehcardthat  we  need 
ed  a  hired  man,  and  so  offered  himself  for  the 
situation.  It  did  not  take  long  to  close  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  Will  Stcdmau  became  a  member  of 
our  family,  for  a  term  of  eight  months,  at  ten 
dollars  a  month.  He  was  a  neat,  tidy  body, 
and  meant  to  do  right.  1  installed  him  in  a 
pleasant  chamber,  made  as  tasty  and  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible,  with  our  limited  means, 
and  lie  was  delighted  with  his  new  quarters. 
He  had  been  brought  up  well,  aud  I  never  had 
a  qualm  or  scruple  about  his  habits  or  appear- 
ance.aml  he  sal.  a  t  t  he  table  aud  was  one  of  us 
in  every  respect.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  his 
brothel’s  would  come  over  to  visit  him,  and 
stop  all  night;  when  it  happened,  he  was  wel¬ 
come.  Will  was  a  great  reader,  aud  he  em¬ 
ployed  every  spare  moment  in  looking  over 
the  papers,  or  perusing  a  book,  but  was 
always  ready  to  lay  them  aside,  if  there  was 
a  chance  for  him  to  do  a  chore  to  relieve  me  in 
my  work  about  the  house. 

I  had  always  churued  my  butter  myself 
since  I  began  to  have  a  dairy,  but  Will  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  1  could  have  the  cream  iu  the 
churn  before  supper,  he  would  have  plenty  of 
time,  before  milking,  to  do  the  churning.  Oh, 
what,  a  relief  it  was!  One  way  and  another, 
that  young  fellow  got  a  strong  hold  on  my  affec¬ 
tions,  and  I  felt  more  like  he  was  a  brother 
than  simply  a  hired  man.  Everything  went 
smoothly  with  us.  Our  work  never  drove,  iu 
doors  or  out.  Planting,  hoeing,  haying  and 
harvesting  wen:  all  done,  aud  the  men  took 
their  axes  and  went  into  the  woods  to  cut 
down  and  prepare  the  year’s  supply  of  fire¬ 
wood.  That  was  before  sawing  machines 
were  invented,  it  must,  lie  remembered.  They 
had  worked  chopping  two  days  when,  most 
uuluckily.  Will's  axe  glanced  and  he  let  the 
hit  of  the  axe  into  his  leg.  It.  was  a  fearful 
wound;  he  had  severed  an  artery  and  the 
blood  spurted  out  in  a  stream.  My  husband 
called  to  a  man  in  the  wood  that  was  driving 
by  to  come  aud  help  get  him  home.  By  the 
time  they  arrived  the  lad  had  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood,  They  brought  him  into  the 
house  and  laid  him  upon  the  settle.  I  put.  wa¬ 
ter  on  In's  face  to  bring  him  out  of  the  faint, 
then  seeing  the  blood  stream,  I  took  a  stout 
cord  and  tied  it  just  above  the  knee  and  raised 
the  foot  up  higher  than  the  body  aud  soon 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood.  The  tnan  who 
brought  him  home  went  in  all  haste  for  the 
doctor.  He  returned  with  the  news  that  the 
physician  was  not  at  home.  “Go  and  get 
Will's  mother.”  I  said.  He  started,  and  I,  as 
gently  as  possible,  took  off  his  thick  shoe  and 
stocking,  got  some  warm  water,  and  washed 
the  leg.  It.  was  a  dreadful  gash.  He  had  re¬ 
covered  from  his  swoon,  so  he  raised  himself 
up  and  looked  at  the  wound,  that  was  spread 
open  wide.  “It.  will  have  to  be  sewed  togeth¬ 
er,”  he  said.  “  Mother  can  do  it  when  she 
comes;  she  always  does  up  our  cuts  herself,’’ 
“I  supposed  it  needed  a  doctor,  such  a  dread¬ 
ful  gash,”  1  said.  Mrs.  Stcdmau  soon  arrived; 
she  was  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  aud  af¬ 
ter  looking  at  the  wound,  said,  smilingly,  “I 
am  glad.  Will,  it  Is  no  worse.  It  will  have  to 
be  sewpd  up.” 

“  I  knew  it  would!  T  guess  the  bone  is  not 
injured,”  he  said.  “  No,  1  think  not.  It  will 
not  take  long  to  cure  it  up;”and  she  took  from 
her  bag  a  spool  of  white  silk,  needle,  scissors 
and  other  etcetera,  aud  calmly  sewed  up  the 
cut,  bathed  it  in  beef-gall  and  alcohol,  then 
rolled  up  a  big  compress,  sprinkled  on  some 
pulverized  hemlock  bark,  laid  on  the  compress 
and  put  on  a  bandage.  “There,  my  son,  you 
are  all  right  now;  in  a  few  days  you  will  be 
ou  your  legs  again.”  She  was  just,  as  calm  as 
though  she  had  only  extracted  a  sliver  from 
the  flesh.  I  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 
She  smiled  as  she  saw  1  was  pale  and  trem¬ 
bling.  “Never  mind,  my  dear,  there  is 
nothing  like  getting  used  to  such  things. 
There  was  no  doctor  within  10  miles  when  I 
went  to  housekeeping,  aud  I  had  to  do  such 
things;  and  I  can  doit  just  as  well  as  any  doctor, 
and  it.  is  a  great  saving.  Will,  you  Imd  best 
come  home  till  you  get  well.”  But  he  did  not 
want  to  go,  and  T  told  her  he  had  better  stay 
till  he  got  over  the  loss  of  blood,  and  so  it  was 
arranged.  Mrs.  Stcdmau  came  every  day  and 
dressed  the  wound,  till  I  had  learned  how.  and 
then  1  took  the  charge.  It  was  a.  tremendously 
hard  lesson  for  me  to  learn,  but  it  has  saved 
lots  of  time,  suffering  and  money,  and  I  wus 
never  sorry  that  I  had  learned  bow  to  do  it.  Iu 
lOdays  Will  was  all  around  the  house, lending  a 
helping  hand  to  me  and  made  himself  generally 
useful ;  and  in  less  than  three  weeks  ho  was 

doing  the  fall  plowing. 

■  ■»  -♦ —  ■  ■ 

STREET  FLIRTS. 

I  have  never  yet  learned  what  idea  the 
young  girls  who  engage  iu  this  vulgar  pas¬ 


time  have  iu  their  own  minds  regarding  this 
amusement,  but  they  may  lay  it  to  heart  as  a 
certainty,  that  however  ready  a  young  man 
may  be  to  respoud  to  her  advances,  she  is  the 
last  person  whose  hand  he  would  ask  in  mar¬ 
riage.  If  young  ladies  would  but  remember 
that  they  leave  a  stain  upon  their  names  that 
no  after  strictness  in  the  matter  of  conduct 
will  he  able  to  erase,  and  that  they  give  to 
those  with  whom  they  “flirt”  the  privilege  of 
talking  about  them  in  saloons  and  on  street 
cornel’s,  they  would,  perhaps,  be  wise  in  time. 
It  is  painful  to  see  the  amount,  of  silliness 
which  is  prevalent  among  school  girls,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  much  of  the  blame  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  mother.  Recently  iu 
thisdty  an  enraged  father,  under  the  influence 
of  whiskey  shot  bis  daughter’s  lover  because 
she  had  remained  out  with  him  until  midnight 
at  a  fair.  The  mother  calmly  testifies  in 
court  that,  she  ha  1  never  met  this  gentleman 
with  whom  she  allows  her  daughter  to  remain 
out  so  late.  Surely,  mothers  who  take  no 
more  care  tliau  this  of  their  daughter’s  good 
name  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  6.  G. 

Sau  Franeisco,  Cal. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

The  warm  sunshine  and  the  gentle  zephyr 
may  melt  the  glacier  which  has  bid  defiance 
to  the  howling  tempest;  so  the  voice  of  kind¬ 
ness  will  touch  the  heart  which  no  severity 

could  subdue . . . 

Work  for  some  good,  be  It  ever  so  slowly; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  It,  ever  so  lowly; 

Labor— all  labor  Is  noble  ami  holy . 

Never  forget  what  a  man  bus  said  to  you 
when  he  was  angry;  if  he  has  charged  you 
with  anything,  you  had  better  look  it  up: 
anger  is  a  liow  that  will  shoot  sometime  where 

another  feeling  will  not . 

“Habit”  says  George  Eliot,  “is  the  purga¬ 
tory  in  which  we  suiter  for  our  past  sins.” _ 

It  is  a  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind 

to  conceal  their  indigence  from  the  rest . 

A  friendship  that,  makes  the  least  noise  is 

very  often  the  most  useful . 

He  who  desires  more  than  God  wills  him  to 
have,  he  also  is  a  server  of  mammon,  for  he 
trusts  in  what  God  has  made,  and  not  in  God 
Himself...  . . . . . 


CONDUCTED  HY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN. 


RURAL  PITHS. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  a  family  of  children 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  be  affectionate, 
just  and  loyal  one  to  the  other. 

The  front  yards  of  most  farm  houses  are 
kept  tolerably  clean,  but  the  back  yards  often 
remind  us  of  some  people  who,  while  careful 
enough  of  their  outside  dress,  are  somewhat 
negligent,  of  their  underclothes. 

If  you  don’t  own  a  good  dictionary,  get  one 
— even  if  the  purchase  necessitates  a  sacrifice 
of  personal  comforts. 

We  find  that  it  pays  to  buy  cloth  for  win¬ 
dow  cleaning.  Get  the  cheapest  bleached 
muslin,  cut  into  yard  lengths  and  hem.  There 
is  less  temptation  for  “help”  to  tear  and  use 
up  such  rags  and,  consequently,  they  last 
longer  aud  are  not  so  often  put  to  unlawful 
uses. 

Beware  of  the  balmy,  moisture-laden 
spring  days.  They  are  but  fooling  thee — be¬ 
ware. 

- »  — 

ONE  WINTER. 

ANNE  THRIFTY.— NO.  IX. 

After  our  visit  to  the  Works  to  see  the 
casting  done,  the  days  went  by  monotonously. 

I  caught  a  bad  cold  by  wearing  a  pair  of  old 
slippers  while  about  my  work,  for  my  feet 
were  so  sensitive,  because  of  an  attack  of 
chilblains,  that  I  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  a 
still'  shoe.  The  irritating  pain  affected  my 
temper,  aud  one  evening,  after  enduring  all 
day  a  painful  headache  from  my  cold,  I  was 
so  cross  to  the  boys  that  poor  Sammio  cried 
as  if  his  heart  would  break.  When  uncle 
cairn*  home  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  of 
comforting  Summit*.  I  knew  I  ought  to  do  a 
share  of  the  comforting— a  largo  -share — but 
an  ugly  spirit  of  martyrdom  possessed  me, 
and  I  thought  myself  a  much- abused  girl,  and 
after  a  very  uncomfortable  evening  I  went 
early  to  bed,  still  nursing  my  self-pity.  But 
before  I  fell  asleep  a  better  feeling  made  me 
thoroughly  ushamed  that  I  had  treated  my 
poor  little  motherless  cousin  so  unkindly. 

To  make  amends,  the  next  morning,  after  I 
had  told  Sammio  1  was  sorry  that  1  had  been 
so  cross,  and  received  from  him  a  woudering 
smile  Of  forgiveness,  I  made  up  a  story  about 
four  boys  who  gave  an  entertainment  in  which 
they  in  turn  represented  all  the  animals  of  a 
menagerie,  a  large  orchestra,  a  circus  and  the 


appreciative  audience.  When  the  story  was 
ended  the  boys  started  to  school  looking  so 
bright  and  happy  I  felt  doubly  reproached 
that  1  had  made  them  sorrowful  when  so  little 
effort  covered  t  heir  faces  with  mirthful  smiles. 

The  postman  came  while  I  stood  looking  af¬ 
ter  my  little  cousins,  and  brought  me  a  pack¬ 
age  and  a  letter  from  my  sjster,  I  had  written 
her  of  my  afflicted  feet  and  this  package  con¬ 
tained  a  pair  of  crocheted  slippers  attached  to 
soles  bought  from  a  shoemaker.  The  uppers 
of  an  old  pair  of  button  shoes  were  fastened 
to  the  slippers,  making  a  complete  shoe  of  each 
one. 

The  letter  said:  “I’m your  physician  now, 
Anne  Thrifty,  and  you  are  to  follow  my  di¬ 
rections  exactly.  Wear  a  pair  of  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  inside  your  woolen  ones,  wash  your  feet 
every  day  in  warm,  soapy  water.  Wear  the 
shoes  T  send  you,  and  put  on  overshoes  right 
over  them,  when  you  go  out-of-doors.  If  you 
follow  my  directions,  I  warraubtho  shoes  to 
cure  your  feet  within  one  week.  Your  money 
refunded  if  they  fail  to  do  all  1  guarantee, ’“she 
concluded  with  a  flourish. 

I  tried  on  the  shoes  and  found  thorn  a  great 
relief,  for  my  oldest  shoes  were  not  soft 
enough  to  be  comfortable  on  my  swollen  feet. 
After  wearing  the  new  shoes  for  a  few  days, 
there  was  a  great  improvement  in  my  feet, 
and  they  did  not  pain  me  unless  I  put  them 
into  still'  shoes,  hut  I  wore  the  slipper-shoes, 
quite  out  before  a  complete  cure  was  effected, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  demanded  my 
“money  refunded”  from  my  medical  adviser, 
and  she  sent  me  a  check  on  the  “Bank  of 
Earth”  for  $1,000,  the  value  she  put  upon  the 
shoes,  bidding  me  to  return  to  the  country  and 
present  the  check  in  person. 

After  reading  the  letter  an  almost  irresisti¬ 
ble  longing  to  obey  her  seized  me.  1  knew 
she  had  been  thinking  of  High  Bank  and  the 
banks  of  Goldie  Hollow  when  she  drew  the 
cheek  for  me.  They  were  banks  in  the  woods, 
and  by  a  pretty  stream,  where  we  had  spent 
many  hours  together  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  We  used  to  go  iu  mid-winter  for  ever¬ 
green  ferns  to  a  hollow  in  High  Bank,  scooped 
out  at  the  very  top  of  the  bank,  like  a  great 
bowl  with  the  side  next  the  stream  brpken 
out.  In  this  “bowl”  we  could  And  beautiful 
ferns,  even  when  the  snow  lay  deep  elsewhere. 
We  had  haunted  Goldie  Hollow  for  weeks  iu 
the  early  spring  lest  we  should  fall  to  flud  the 
earliest  spring  blossom.  And  after  it  came 
we  took  every  opportunity  to  spend  an  hour 
there,  to  had  each  later  flower  as  it  opened. 
We  reveled  in  the  Hollow  when  its  banks  were 
covered  with  the  nodding  gold  of  the  Cclcu- 
dine  Poppy.  We  climbed  the  steep  banks  up 
and  up,  with  rapid,  scrambling  steps,  until 
out  of  breath  we  stood  at  the  top,  where  the 
pale,  long-spurred  violets  grew  in  clusters 
everywhere. 

Again  in  mid-summer  we  loaded  ourselves 
with  faintly  perfumed  ferns  and  wild  roses, 
while  later,  autunm  filled  the  Hollow  again 
with  gold,  when  the  “wild  sunflowers,”  as  we 
called  them,  tempted  us  to  fill  vases,  pitchers 
and  bowls  with  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  cul¬ 
tivated  favorites. 

I  thought  of  all  this,  and  of  the  details  of 
our  many  excursions,  of  the  nettles  that  we 
unwittingly  ran  into  at  one  time,  of  the 
hatchet  we  lost  at  another,  and  the  rails  that 
used  to  fall  as  we  climbed  the  old  rail  fences, 
and  a  genuine  feeling  of  homesickness  came 
over  tuo.  If  l  cried  fora  little  while,  the  fur¬ 
niture  kept  it  secret,  the  rocking-chair  looked 
just  as  comfortable  as  ever  when  Uncle  John 
came  home,  the  stove  stood  just  as  gravely 
easting  its  glow  through  the  mica  doors,  and 
the  broom  did  not  move  a  straw  where  it  stood 
in  the  corner,  so  no  one  knew  that  other  tears 
than  Ha  ramie's  had  been  shed  in  the  pleasant 
sitting-room. 

- «  «  ♦  — 

NOTES  FROM  A  1RIYATE  LETTER. 

I  so  enjoyed  Mrs.  Wager-Fisher’s  “Some  of 
ho  Thiugs  Left  Out”  iu  the  Rural  of  Feb. 
5,  and  that  paper  is  full  of  mother’s  helps.  I 
dread  the  time  when  my  little  ones  must  go  to 
school.  Sometimes  1  think  I  won  t  let  them 
go  under  any  circumstances.  I  have  received 
help  and  expect  to  receive  more  from  Miss 
Brown’s  “Ways  and  Things  at.  the  R.  U.” 

I  was  looking  over  an  old  Re  UAL  and  found 
something  about,  holders.  My  mother  gave 
me  one  made  of  one  thickness  of  leather  cut 
from  an  old  shoe  covered  with  several  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cloth,  and  over  all  some  thick  panta¬ 
loon  cloth.  It  has  lasted  some  five  or  six  years 


PimUanfo«$  pUvcttWttfl. 


When  llaby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Sllss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


for  ironing,  and  keeps  the  heat  from  the  hand 
nicely, 

I  have  always  been  troubled  with  cold  feet 
till  this  winter.  Every  night,  the  last  thing 
before  going  to  bed,  I  toast  rny  feet,  till  they 
are  dr> /  and  hot.  1  never  have  been  troubled 
so  little  with  cold  feet. 

MRS.  JULIA  A.  HARTWELL. 

^  A  i 

ONE  WAY  TO  ECONOMIZE  SPACE. 

Mrs.  B.  lives  in  a  pretty  cottage,  but  the 
family-room  is  rather  small,  so  shehas  learned 
to  make  many  conveniences  occupy  a  very 
small  space.  For  instance,  I  noticed  a  square 
of  pretty  oil -cloth  tacked  upon  the  wall  be¬ 
neath  a  good-sized  mirror.  The  edge  was 
bound  with  ribbon,  and  straps  and  pockets 
also  bound  and  ornamented  with  bows  and 
knots  of  ribbon,  were  sowed  on  here  and  there, 
in  an  “artlessly  artful”  manner,  "fhere  were 
straps  for  brush-broom,  clothes-brush,  hair¬ 
brush,  and  nail-brush.  The  pockets  were  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes — one  for  combs:  one 
for  perfumery;  another  for  scissors;  also  one 
for  thread  and  thimble.  So  many  things 
right  at  hand,  and  yet  no  space  for  the  room 
taken  up.  Of  course,  I  mentally  exclaimed; 
“I’ll  go  home  and  do  likewise. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


According  to  Elsie  Bee,  iu  the  Jeweler’s 
Circular,  the  old-time  hesitation  about  wear¬ 
ing  many  rings  at  one  time,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Ladies  are  now  wearing  their  rings  ns 
they  do  other  articles  of  jewelry — ad  libitum. 
So  beautiful  are  most  of  the  finger  rings  made 
nowadays,  that  even  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  iu  this  direction  can  hardly  be  called 

coarse  or  common. 

- *-** - 

CLAM  CHOWDER. 

An  invalid  bad  sent  to  her  a  dish  of  clam 
chowder  that  she  relished  greatly.  She  asked 
the  sender  to  write  her  exactly  how  she  made 
it.  The  following  recipe  is  the  answer  to  that 
request:  “I  have  uo  exact  rule  for  making 
chowder,  but  I  will  guess  as  near  as  I  cun  at  a 
recipe :  For  one-half  peck  of  clams,  fou r  slices 
of  pork,  each  four  and  a  quarter  by  fourand  a 
half  inches.  Fry  until  crisp,  then  remove  the 
pork  and  slice  into  the  hot  fat  six  onions  one 
and  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Brown  them. 
Then  ndd  eight  potatoes,  two  by  three  inches, 
sliced  with  a  feat  her- edge,  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  the  broth  of  the  clams.  Boil 
for  one  hour,  then  add  the  clams  dressed  and 
chopped.  When  this  boils  add  one  quart  of 
milk,  previously  scalded  (scalding  milk  will 
prevent  (flam  or  oyster  broth  from  curdling 
when  it  is  added  to  them),  one  tublespootiful 
of  flour  stirred  smooth  in  water  and  one-fourth 
of  a  teuspoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  or  less. 
Remove  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  boils,  disli 
and  ear  with  oyster  crackers  and  thankful¬ 
ness.  If  it  doesn’t  taste  right,  keep  adding 
something  until  it  does.” 

Explanations.— The  slices  of  pork  can  be 
chopped  fine  and  added,  if  liked.  The  pota¬ 
toes  are  said  to  be  cut  feather-edge  when  one 
side  is  cut  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and 
the  other  side  as  thin  as  possible.  The  object 
desired  is  to  have  the  potatoes  to  cook  off  the 
thin  edge  and  thicken  the  chowder,  leaviug 
the  slices  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  old- 
fashioned  Jlint  for  guns.  m.  m.  wakemans. 


CHICKEN  OR  TURKEY  CHOWDER. 

Mrs.  I.  II.  Esterbrook  calls  uponthecon- 
tributors  to  D.  E.  for  directions  for  making 
chicken  or  turkey  chowder.  We  have  never- 
made  or  eaten  it.  Will sonie’oue  having  experi¬ 
ence  kindly  respond? 


i ,o c c U an co u 0  ^ dvr rt i.$i n n 


Ovkh  the  garden  wall. 

Apple  trees  big  and  tall. 

No  apple-  yet,  so  hard  to  get. 

On  account  of  the  baits  an  1  the  Wee,  yon  bet. 

(in  Field's  fort-o  pump  and  some  Paris  green — 
The  very  best  rig  you  ever  have  seen 
To  kill  those  bugs,  you  bet! 

For  further  parlleulais,  address 
KIKl.lt  FORCE  mil'  t’O..  LOCK  PORT,  N.  Y. 

4  MONTH  and 

Itoni-d  for  Three  Sn 
dents  or  live  men  iu 
P.  W.  ZIKOLKU  it 


TEACHERS 

each  county. 

CO.,  Philadelphia. 


N.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 


Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Kitting. 
The  best  ijc.  (shoo  in  the  World. 

W.  L.  1101(1 1.  AN 


equals  the  $3 Shoes  mlver 
Used  by  other  firms. 


SHOE  KOK  HOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  iu  Button,  congress  and  Lace,  alt 
styles  of  toe.  AV««#v  pair  irarrantol;  n  it  me  and  price 
stamped  on  bottom  of  mrli  shoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  3,(1011  dealers  throughout  the  U.  s.  it  your 
dealer  does  nut  keep  litem,  send  name  on  postal  to 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Itrockton.  Mass.,  for  tree 
Information.  Shoes  mailed,  postage  free. 


EMBROIDERY  SILK 


Factory  At  half  uric?;  on«  ounce  in  a 

box— all  <oo4l  Silk  »nrt  good  color-*.  Sent  by 
m:dl  "H  IfCcipk  of  40  dro*-*  100  CruiT  Stitohej 
in  each  flank m***.  iv  ud  Postal  rot*-  or  Stamp* 

to  Tin:  itmiNKR!)  .v  iiwstkoxl  spool 

SII.K  tO,,  021  HarWel  Slrerl,  I’hiludelplilu,  Pa. 

or  4«U  Itrmutmray.  New  York. 


That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a  thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
dipon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  than  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  ull  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  .Jefferson.  W.  Va.,  “  be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  take  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  I  ant 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I  intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored." 

“  Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood,  I  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,"  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  I  Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  51 ;  six  bottles,  So. 


1887-SPRING- 1837  rflTNTl  TIPI 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  '  I  ’  3J  Li  V 
your  orders  for  ue  wand  litre  ■  rt  ft. 

Fruit  nnil  or Iiu men 1 11 1  ■  II  j_iJMM 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  A 
Rows,  flrHtrt!  Vines,  etc.  Be- 

skies  niuliy  Desirable  .Novelties,  we  offer  the  largest 
nud  most  complete  general  stock  In  flu.*  [  .  S,  Cu.u- 
Irtgues .»cnt  !<>  nil  regular  customers  free.  To  other-  : 
No  t  F-nlt lo<-.;  NolU,  OriMupcUT.-tl  Trees,  eic.,  Illus- 
truteil.  Ice.;  No.  it.  Strawberries  ;  No. -1,  Wholesale;  No 


i>/|  IIOI)  APPLE  TREES,  all  the  leading  varieties, 
.Ojt/t/O  j  a,l()  -j  yf.„rs  „|,|i  in  no  of  litem  Baldwins ; 
strong,  healthy  stock. 

llltOOkllANK  A  ALLEN,  Hudson,  V.  Y. 

Ulster,  Po’keepsie,  and  Duchess  drapes;  Minne 
waski  BLACKBERRY;  Lucretlu  PRWBKRRV;  Marl¬ 
boro  RASPBERRY:  aud  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A.  J.  CA  YWOOII  &  SON, 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


\  FLKGAiVT  LARGE 
UUU  TURKISH  HUGS 

Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  Iu  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'^"I  BUTTFP  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  some-  hlng  that  will  be  very  profit 
able  to  you  by sendlngyour address  to  II.  1..  BOWKER 
N  Co..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  396  and  297  Franklin 
Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


ARTIST  TUBE  COLORS. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  tlio  superiority 
of  our  Tube  colors,  we  will  semi— free  of 
Postage,  8  Large  Tubes  Brushes  aud  Book 
ot  instructions  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S  ,  on 
receipt  ol'si  .00. 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS,  Essex,  Conn. 


Mntnn  Oft  In  To  reduce  our  stock  of  music  we 
111  1 1  \  1 1 .  |N  ft  I  H  will  send  by  mail,  post  paid, 00  pieces 
HI  UU1U  U  UIH  full  aii'-et-mnsicstgc.  Including  songs, 
marches, waltz,  quadrilles  (with  calls  i,  etc.,  bj  Mendels 
solin,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  etc.,  fur  20r.  Money  refiuid- 
ed  if  not  satisfactory.  WHITE  WINGS  and  100 
Songs,  words  and  M  n.-le.  1  0e.  Y  HA  Til  W  A  Y , 
339  WASHINGTON  STREET.  BOR  ION.  MASS. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Aw  the  )■' inert  !i  Tone.  Stylo,  Finis:  and  geierjl 
matte  up  of  any  goods  made.  Quarxnpvd  for  6  yeera. 
Send  for  Caialtwue,  leattmonlala  and  tonus,  !Yuj,  to. 

YV Oliver  Ontua  and  Plano  Co., 

I  factory,  York,  pjy. 


$100. 


We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  results  from  eight  weeks’  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
post-ottlce  tor  particulars.  I.  S  JOHNSON  dt  CO., 
22  Custom  Hou.sk  Mtkkkt.  Boston,  Mass 


3IT  THIS  iF’-ti-IT’ZZirS. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN  TREES! 

Knbyion  Nursery!  Cloning  not  Stock! 

Fine,  large,  transplanted  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  largest  stock  of  NORWAY  MAPLES  In  the  State. 
SHRU  BS,  VI NES.  FRU IT  TREKS,  etc.  Write  fur  prices . 

l‘.  H.  FOOTER.  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

C  Fruit  nud  ornamental  50,000  ^ 
Apples.  Pears  and  Benches.  I 

R  M  4  fl  4  R  4  and  all  the  best  Grapes-  n 
V  BlAuAIlA  IO.OuO  Marlboro  and  ff 
A  Cwthbert  Raspberries.  Fay’s  Cur-  p 

Pram  and  small  traits.  Q 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  full  line  of  Nursery  f- 
F  Stock  and  Vegetable  Heeds. 
o  Dl  Tt’ll  Ef»fs  Nl  K.’sER  IES. 

®  Poughkeepsie,  X,  Y.  O 

Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


5  ||l  PR 
IJS' j'j 

■r.  h 


^  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

ate  admitted  to  he  the 

largest  seedsmen 

-  ,  u  in  the  world. 

.  DJII.  FERRY  &  CO’S 
SEED ANNUAL 

[slV- will  he  mailed 
FREE  to  all 

applicants,  and 
llfvi*  'UN.  to  lust  season's 
M  \\AN'v-  customers 

L.l-V\\  XNftMi  without  or- 
T  i,  \  \\\  N  \  11  dering  it. 

-  \  Jf  Invaiuableto 
|A\  nlLXeeryper. 

Ijg^UvVdt1  son  i ixinj  Gur- 
do,  Fisld  nr 
Flower  SEEDS  should 
ny  W  'u  :  for  i !.  A  itdre_T 

0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
•Send  for  it. 

HIRAM  Si  B LET  &  CO.. 
Rochester,  N-  Y.  A  Chicago.  III. 


JOHN  SAUL’S  CATALOGUE. 

r»K 

NEW,  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  for  1887 

Is*  NOW  READY. 

Plant  lovers  will  find  a  large  collection  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  Plants,  as  well  a-s  novelties  of  merit. 
This  rich  collect  lull  Is  well-grown,  and  offered  at  very 
low  prices. 

ORCHIDS— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  Indian, 
American,  etc. 

Also.  Catalogues  of  Rases,  Orchids,  Seeds,  Trees,  etc. 

JOH>  MAI'!..  WanbiiiKtou,  I>.  C. 

QECnQ  Flower-Bed  and  Vegetable  (harden 
dkCUB  Free  by  .41  ail  from  our  wholesale  Bulk 
Bins.  N  ir  .’i  cts.  we  sen-1  li  packets  named  varieties 
cholceFlower  seeds  nml  .j  pneVers  fresh  Vegetable  Seed, 
nil  lead  lug  varieties.  Set ,,  I  stamp  forCatah  >gue.  seventh 
Season.  Sitriuclicld  N'«il  Oa  Sprjsokield,  Ohio. 
W/ien  K-nfing  Ment  on  1  he  Rural  .V«  I  arkrr. 

V  I1  I’ll K,  I’E  t  U.  PLUM, CU K«  RY.  DRAPE 
VINES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROOT 
GRAFTS,  SKEEDLING,  ETC 

’Q^'  Send  for  New  Price  Lists  FREE. 

W.  A.  WATSON  Si  SON, 

Normal.  Ill. 


SUilPHUEYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 
HORSES,  CATTLE.  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  bj  U.  S.  Sovernn’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 


Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


£ 

HUMPHEETS* 

dm* 

HOMEOPATHIC  A  A 

Sm. 

SPECIFIC  No.  60 

In  use  30  years.  Tho  only  successful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prodrstioo,  from  over-work  or  other  causes, 
fl  porviaL  orS  vials  and  largo  vi»l  jinwder,  for 
SouJiir  Diiroiiis  i  M,  oreoatpootnaidon  receipt  of 

price.— Uumphnqs’ Jlwliciu*  td.,  103  Fallen  hi.,  6.  >. 


PURE  MILK, 

..  WARREN 

-Amilk  botties 


\  I’aleutrd  March  33d.  ISHrt. 

1  Adapted  I’or  the  Hflin  n 
of  Milk  In  ..li  hit  , 
dm  nail  Towns, 
z**'  A  lOUQ-Ht,::,'  ’.VAr!T 
AT  i  A ‘IT  3  ?li  j. 


this  oomr 
fO  BE  WASMltlJ 

.SDICTliRNEO 


EPPS’S 


CAULIFLOWERS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  direct  tans  hi  minute  tic 
tall  By  mall  -JO  ernta.  Catalogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  Fit  EE. 

FRANCIS  UK!  1.1..  Hkmi-stbaD,  (I..  T.)  N.  Y. 


nc  *TU  B  l WOR  .MM,  and  all 

L/  t  aa  |  n  I  N  -  Ft  TS  In  Gardens.  Orchards 
and  Fields.  Illustrated  Circular*  frr-e. 

T.  VVOODAMIN,  71 1  aualpuri  v.  i  ..  t'hlcago,  IU. 


ROCHESTER  m 
COMMERCIAL^ 
NURSERIES.iT 

Address 

W.S  LITTLE  Mk 

Koohester. 


Jf  NEW 
’^/mlRARE 
^  OLD  and 

JfRELIABLE 

.  lint  h  Km  It  unit  Ornn- 

%/s3r  itti’itfal.  RUSKS,YIb(h, 
iNBAlls  H  hiMliHlvnd  runts 
Ha  Ibo  UlAinKtich 
FR  pU.  Kiw  to  iMiMomcrb. 
f  t7*  WhttlitenU*  Lint,  FUEL. 


EVERGREENS 

vanelioa :  FORKS'!  TREES, 
SO  vurietlos,  ail  sttus.  Prices  from 
ull  cents  per  tOOO  UP.  SO  vnrietlOB 
of  TREE  SEEDS.  Lowest  Prices. 

,  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Varie- 
Ity  in  America.  Large  Trees  for 
Street  aud  Park  Planting  in  great  _ 
variety,  by  tho  carload.  Wholesale  Lists 
GEO.  PENNEY.  Evergreen,  Dour  Co., 


SEEDS 

Catalogue  frci 


Send  :>c.  to  pay  nostage.  anti  1  will  send  a 
fret*  packet  new  kind  Tomato  Si  etl,  choice, 
ve.  B. K. MILLS,  Seedsman,  f Horn  UU1.N.Y. 


p  Q  4 1 1  \  e  N  V  W  AY!  A  package 


Mixrtl  Flower  Si-inis (Sui  kinds.) 
w  ith  Punt's  Hem:,  OctuK,  all 


for  two  stamps.  Every  Hi  over  lover  delighted.  Tell  all 
your  friends.  (7.  .  PA  It  l\  ,  Kauuett sbum.  Pa. 

Send  at  ouce.  This  offer  will  nor  appear  again. 


CANADA  li  A  UP- WOOD  I  N  LEACHED 


ASHES! 


Cheapest,  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  lu  car  lots.  In  bulk, 
hags  or  barrels,  i  Duality  guaranteed.)  Price  and  analy* 
sis unut free.  Address,  '('HAS.  STRVKNSs 

Box  137,  Nnpaut'Ci  Outario,  Canada. 


FEB.  25 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER, 


0f  i\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

The  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Chicago  holds 
that  the  wot'tl  “cmnlc”  applied  to  a  person  is 

not  libelous . At  a  recent  election  in  W. 

T.,  at  which  women  voted,  only  two  of  the 
Republican  candidates  failed  to  be  elected. 
Tin*  women  knew  them  to  bo  domestic  tyrants 
while  their  Democratic  opponents  were  excel¬ 
lent  husbands . The  Canadian  elections 

take  place  Tuesday.  “Campaign  lies”  that 
American  manufacturers  have  contributed 
$150,000  to  support,  the  Liberals  in  hopes  of 
free  trade  if  they  get  into  power.  Similar 
roorbacks  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
liberal  contributions  of  funds  from  English 

Free-Traders. at  every  lug- election . 

Parties  holding  their  own  prett  y  well  across 
the  border.  Sir  Charles  Tapper  gett  ing  ahead 
of  Sir  .lohu  Macdonald  in  Conservative 
leadership.  Secession  sentiments  very  out¬ 
spoken  in  the  Mam  time  Provinces,  especially 

Nova  Scotia . Heartrending  complaints  of 

distress  and  starvation  once  again  from  New¬ 
foundland . Indiana  will  have  no  Pink¬ 

ertons.  The  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  one  who 
has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  State  three 
years  as  a  peace  officer,  detective  or  guard. 
“Hessians”  were  never  favorites  in  this  rnun- 

fcry . . .  ki  the  House  the  hill  retiring  the 

trade  dollar  has  been  passed.  171  to  .8(1  . . .  ... 
A  large  gathering  or  distinguished  Republi¬ 
cans  celebrated  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
eolu  at  Dolraonieo’s,  in  New  York,  Saturday 
evening.  Gov.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  made  the 
speech  of  the  evening  in  response  to  the  toast. 

“The  Republican  Party.” . Tobogganing 

in  the  United  States  is  a  very  deadly  importa¬ 
tion  from  Canada . Mrs  Lamadrld  within 

a  month  has  started  six  “one- cent”  meal 
booths  in  “down-town”  New  York,  and  lias 
sold  over  35,000  meals — hatred  beans  or  soup 
and  coffee,  all  for  one  cent.  Patrons  chiefly 
bootblacks.  Mayor  Hewitt  has  vetoed  the 
booths  as  contrary  to  the  city  ordinances. . . . 
....The  great,  strike  here  has  collapsed  after 
lasting  from  one  to  six  weeks,  as  (be  parties 
were  successively  “ordered  our..”  Most  of  the 
strikers  have  been  taken  hack  on  the  old  terms; 
a  few  have  secured  an  advance;  at  least  one- 
third  are  still  idle,  as  most  of  the  “scabs”  who 
proved  good  workers  are  kept,  and  some  em¬ 
ployers  absolutely  refuse  to  take  the  strikers 
back.  Most  oT  them  had  to  return  individu¬ 
ally,  not  as  a  body.  Brail  street,  estimates  the 
losses  to  the  strikers  in  wages  at  *‘2. (150,000. 
l/ossos  to  oS.OOl)  others  thrown  idle  through 
scarcity  of  coal,  $550.900 — grand  total  loss  of 
wages.  $8,000,000.  Total  extra  price  of  coal. 
$700,00(1;  losses  of  steamship  companies 
through  delay,  >100,000;  loss  of  unul  sh  pp?rs, 
$100,000.  Moreover,  the  export  trade  of  this 
port  suffered  a  loss  of  $0, MHO. 000  in  two  weeks, 
while  the  total  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade  of  this  port,  due  to  the  strikers  is 
estimated  at.  $25,000,000.  A  rather  costly 

outbreak — wasn’t  it?” . .  . . 

_ Fitler.  Republican,  has  been  elected  mayor 

of  Philadelphia,  by  28.29M  majority,  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  captured  all  the  city  offices. 
Smith,  the  late  Democratic  Mayor,  appears 
to  have  been  a  thorough  scamp— t, he  tricky 
custodian  of  city  money,  and  hand  in- hand 
with  gamblers,  dive-keepers  mid  the  worst 
class  of  rum-sellers....  .An  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
man  appealed  againvl.  u  $5U  tine  for  violation 
of  the  Prohibitory  law,  arid  was  fined  $1,000 
in  a  higher  court  Wednesday  last . Con¬ 

necticut.  is  muking  some  progress  in  getting 
rid  of  its  grade  railway  crossings,  and  a  bill 
is  pending  which  provides  that  six-tenths  of 
the  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  nil  I  roads,  two- 
tenths  by  the  towns  and  two-tenths  by  the 

State  out  of  the  railroad  taxes . ....A 

political  boodle  “gang”  in  Chicago  is  scared 
because  witnesses  against  them  arc  kept  “in 
hiding”  by  the  prosecuting  officers  and  their 
efforts  to  steal  the  evidence  in  the  officers’ 

quarters  failed  last  Wedne.xday . The 

Logan  and  Blair  Pension  Bills  are  practically 
dead . The  President's  veto  of  the  Pen¬ 

sion  Bill  is  denounced  by  about  four-fifths  of 
the  Graud  Army  of  the  Republic  on  the  grouud 
that  the  nation  owes  help  in  the  hour  of  dis¬ 
tress  to  those  who  risked  their  lives  for  her  m 
the  hour  of  her  distress,  Many  of  the  papers 
which  opposed  the  hill  before  the  veto,  now 
object  to  the  veto  on  the  ground  that,  its  word¬ 
ing  is  not.  sympathetic  enough  towards  the 
Boy*  in  Blue.  A  good  deal  of  pressure  is  be¬ 
ing'  brought  to  bear  on  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  puss  the  bill  over  the  veto,  and 
this  is  rather  probable,  Some  pro- veto  pa¬ 
pers  are  atrocious  for  their  vilification  of  the 
old  veterans.  One  can  honestly  object  to  a 
measure  while  honoring  those  who  would  he 
benefited  by  it.  The  press  of  all  parties  as  a 
rule  favor  the  veto;  with  many  Republican 
and  a  few  Democratic  exceptions.  Hordes  of 
“claim  agents”  clamorous  against  the  veto 
It  is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  are  Republicans,  but  the 

body  is  professedly  non  partisan  . . 

_ W.  A.  Myers,  of  Boliver,  N.  Y.,  claims 

to  have  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  from 
150,000  to  175,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  fuel 
purposes  can  be  generated  from  one  barrel  of 
crude  oil— cost  not  over  2  cents  per  1,00(1  feet — 
will  give  heat,  enough  to  melt  any  metal.  It 
will  also  produce  illuminating  gas  at  50  cents 
to  75  cents  per  1,000  feet.  Oil  (Lima,  Ohio) 
costs  M2  cents  per  barrel,  Every  family  can 
have  gas  for  fuel  and  light.  M yens,  00  years 

old;  all  his  life  a  gas  engineer . . . 

The  arguments  in  the  great  telephone  case 
being  all  m.  the  Supreme  Court  us  Ukelyto 
deliver  its  decision  “in  Imrn  six  to  12  months,” 
according  to  one  of  tire  judges.  A  vast  mass 
of  “evidence”  has  to  be  read,  aud  other  cases 
must  be  attended  to . Bonner  has  really  re¬ 

fused  a  bona  fldfi  offer  of  $100,000  for  Maud  8. 

. (.  W.  Foshay,  President  of  the  Broadway 

and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  in  this  city,  died 
Thursday,  of  rheumatism  aud  bronchitis, 
while  under  indictment  and  $50,000  bail  for 
bribing  the  boodle  aldermen,  in  connection 
with  Jake  Sharp  “&,lJo,” . In  about  20 


years  Mass,  has  paid  out  $18,705,000  in  aid  of 
soldiers  and  soldiers’  families.  Carried  out 
proportionately  in  nil  the  other  States,  at 
least  $000,000,000  would  have  been  paid  to 
needy  soldiers  and  their  families,  outside  the 
$802,000,000  paid  iu  pensions  by  the  General 
Government;  so  said  Senator  Hoar  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Thursday  . .  After  March  1  clerks  in 
the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  must  he 
present  from  nine  to  four  o’clock  daily,  except 
Sunday,  with  half  an  hour  for  lunch  at  noon. 

Yesterday  the  New  York  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  29,  decided  not  to  exempt,  female 
murderers  from  hanging.  Governor  Hill  sonic 
time  since  refused  to  commute  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  of  Mrs.  Druse  who  killed  her  husband, 
boiled  some  of  the  body  aud  fed  it  to  the  hogs 
and  eve ma tod  the  rest,  in  the  kitclieu  stove. 
The  Governor  intimated  that  if  the  sentence 
was  to  lie  commuted,  the  Legislature  should 

do  it.  Now.  Mrs.  I*.  Is  sure  to  hang . 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  passed  a  till  al¬ 
lowing  women  to  vote  at.  municipal  elections, 
and  Gov.  Martin  has  signed  it,.  The  New 
York  Senate  has  passed  a  similar  bill,  and  it  is 
certain  to  pass  the  Assembly,  probably  to  day. 

. A  bill  in  the  New  York  legislature 

provides  that  all  bachelors  over  80  years  old, 
capable  of  sustaining  n  wife,  yet  abstaining 
from  matrimony,  shall  be  subject,  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1888,  to  forfeiture  of  one-fourth  of  their 
annual  income,  to  be  collected  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  and  distributed  among  widows  and  or¬ 
phans . The  U.  S.  Senate  has  voted  $19,000,- 

000  move  for  ships,  guns,  etc . . . 

...For  Muukucisy’s  great  painting,  “Christ 
Refore  Pilate.”  which  brought  in  over  $180.- 
000  from  exhibitions  in  Europe,  and  which  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  this  country.  John  Wan- 
amaker,  a  clothier  of  Philadelphia,  has  paid 
$120,000.  He’ll  use  it  as  an  advertising  medi¬ 
um  ....  The  House  PcnsioiifVimmitt.ee 
unanimously  favor  a  bill  to  increase  to  $100  a 
month  the  pensions  of  those  who  lost  both 
arms  in  the  war.  Only  20 surviving;  increase 

imlv  $8,007.25  a  year. . The  close  of 

the  city  census  shows  the  population  of  Mon¬ 
treal  to  be  185.544.. . .  A  bill  in  the  Wis¬ 

consin  Legislature  limits  telephone  charges  to 
$8  a  month  for  the  use  of  one  instrument,  and 
$2.50  each  a  month  for  the  use  of  two  or  more, 
while  the  rate  for  single  messages  between 
any  two  points  in  the  State  is  tixcu  at  20  cents. 
....  There  is  a  bill  now  before  the  Nevada 
Legislature  disqualifying  from  holding  office 
any  one  who  is  a  victim  of  strong  drink.. The 
same  Legislatures,  with  only  three  opposing 
votes,  has  passed  a  resolution  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  providing  that  no  ouc  shall 
he  allowed  to  vote  who  will  not  swear  that  he 
isn't  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church.  A 
similar  test-oath  is  in  force  in  Idaho,  and  a 
like  law  was  enacted  in  Arizona  two  years 
Mgo,  hut  on  recommendation  of  the  Governor 

was  repealed  last  month . At  the  close 

of  the  war  the  deltt  of  the  United  States  was 
$84  for  ouch  inhabitant.  Now  it.  is  less  than 
$28  per  capita,  or  $27,  including  State  debts. 
The  debt  of  Germany  '$811  per  head),  Belgium 
($78).  Italy  ($80),  Holland  ($115),  France  ($124) 
and  Great.  Britain  ($127)  are  all  greater. 

_ Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  appropriat¬ 
ed  $147. 748— tho  amount  claimed  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities — to  indemnify  the  Chinese 
sufferers  at.  the  hands  of  the  mob  at  Rock 

Springs,  Wyoming,  over  a  year  ago . The 

Minnesota  Capitol  at  St.  Paul  was  hastily 
built  with  green  timber  iu  1881  after  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  old  oue,  aud  the  Legislature  has 
had  to  hire  a  hall  as  the  building  is  considered 
unsafe.  Minneapolis,  to  the  fierce  disgust  of 
St.  Paul,  is  pressing  her  claim  to  be  made 
the  State  Capital  aud  so  arc  several  smaller 
towns  more  centrally  located  than  either  of 

the  rival  twin  cities .  The  St.  Louis 

Merchant’s  Exchange  wants  the  Missouri  Leg¬ 
islature  to  pass  u  bill  deelariug  the  setting  up 
of  a  bucket, shop  or  the  conducting  of  a  bucket 
shop  business  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  uot.  less  than  $509  nor  more  than  $1,500. 
The  “bucket  shops”  say  it  is  a  bill  for  the  abo- 
lution  of  the  Exchange  itself— the  biggest 
gambling  “hell”  in  the  city . .Stren¬ 

uous  efforts  are  everywhere  being  made  by 
the  large  gamblers  in  stocks  and  produce  to 
suppress  the  small  ones,  who  were  usually 
quite  disreputable . . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

The  average  weight,  of  hogs  at  the  Kansas 
Cit.y  Stock  yards  tip*  first  seven  days  of  Febru¬ 
ary  was  281  {founds,  against  242  pounds  for 
corresponding  time  last  year;  for  seven  days 
ending  February  H,  the  average  was  281 
pounds,  against  280  last  year.  Receipts  for 
the  14  day*  were  81.959,  against  74,590  last 
year;  shipments  15,799,  against.  18,542  last  year. 

. The  wheat  crop  In  Hungary  in  1889  is 

reported  as  108,095,000  bushels,  against  112,- 
5.20,000  bushels  in  1886,  and  108,888,0  0,  bushels 
iu  1884 .  An  official  report,  from  Cal¬ 

cutta,  January  4,  gives  an  estimate  of  0,857,- 
000  acres  as  the  area  of  wheat  this  season  in 
the  Punjab  district  of  India,  or  two  per  cent, 
less  than  last  year.  “Rain  fell  in  October 
only  in  the  districts  near  the  hills.  In  other 
districts  the  sowings  are  short.”  The  Punjab 
represents  about  one-fourth  of  the  wheat 

territory  of  India . . . . 

The  Delaware  House  la-st  Wednesday  passed 
a  bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 

of  oleomargarine  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2 . 

- «  »« - 

FERTILIZERS  THAT  PAY! 


H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.  : 

Dear  Sikh — Your  Fertilizers  for  cabbage 
potatoes  aud  corn  have  been  used  on  the  same 
ground  ever  since  you  started  to  manufacture 
them,  and  they  have  always  given  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Last  season  I  tried  them  side  by 
side  with  two  other  brands  of  Fertilizers, 
“supposed,”  by  some  persons,  to  lie  the  best  iu 
the  market,  but  H.  J.  Baker  &  liro.’s  turned 
out  to  be  the  earliest,  aud  most  productive.  It 
works  uice  iu  the  machines,  does  not,  get  hard 

as  a  rock,  aud  is  never  soggy. 

CHAH.  F.  LOTT. 

New^Utrecht,  L.  I.,  Dec.  28,  1889. — Ado. 


Crops  &  iilarkds. 


Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1887. 

The  French  wine  crop  of  1889  is  said  to  lie 
very  small  and  of  poor  quality.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  was  only  558.828,090  gallons,  or 
less  thun  the  quantity  produced  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  since  t88il.  the  five  years  1852-50 
excepted.  The  quantity  in  1 875  was  1,820,- 
000,000  gallons.  The  average  for  the  five 
years  1872-79  was  1,180,000,000;  the  average 
for  the  five  years  1877  sf  was  885,(100,000.  and 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
only  990, 800, .800. 

What  a  boom  hogs  are  getting!  Were  it  not 
that  the  closing  of  an  unusually  large  number 
of  pack*' ries  at  this  season  has  lessened  compe¬ 
tition  in  buying,  the  advance  would  doubtless 
be  greater.  Total  packing  in  the  West,  tb# 
past  week.  190,000  hogs,  against  180.000  last 
week  and  175.900  for  the  corresponding  time 
lust  year.  Total  from  November  1  to  date. 
5,720,000  bogs,  against  0.005.000  a  year  ago, 
showiug  a  decrease  of  285,000.  Hogs  now  be¬ 
ing  marketed  are  largely  of  indifferent  qual¬ 
ity,  and  generally  of  light  weight,  showing 
that  marketable  stock  has  been  pressed  for¬ 
ward  closely.  Prices  of  hogs  have  strength¬ 
ened  during  the  week,  making  an  advance  of 
20  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago,  ami 
nearly  a  like  gaiu  elsewhere.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  the  present  fooling  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  tor  some  months  yet.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
likely  hogs  will  lead  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
average  uutil  at  least  early  summer.  As  the 
number  of  no  other  live  spick  can  bo  so  quick¬ 
ly  increased  as  bogs,  and  as  a  season  of  good 
prices  is  nearly  always  followed  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  product  sold,  hogs  are  likely  to 
be  quite  plentiful  a  year  hence. 

The  corn  pack  of  1880  is  reported  to  have 
been  57  per  cent,,  more  than  thatof  1885.  The 
total  pack  in  1889  was  1,704,785  cases  of  24 
cans  each,  against  1,082.174  in  1885.  According 
to  the  American  Grocer,  the  following  are  the 
figures: 

Cases,  ‘24 
cans  each. 

Maine . 494.458 

Maryland . 854.000 

N o  w  Y ork . 258, 1 50 

Indiana  and  Illinois  . 184,200 

Iowa .  124.282 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  141 ,050 

Ohio . . .  73,000 

Canada . 30,000 

Other  States .  75,000 

Total,  1880  . 1.704.735 

Total,  1885  . 1,082.174 

Methods  of  packing  have  been  more  care 
fully  studied  than  ever  before,  with  the  result 
of  placing  before  consumers  a  higher  average 
grade  of  canned  corn  than  has  previously 
been  the  case.  There  has  been  the  same  wide 
difference  in  price  as  in  former  years.  Mary¬ 
land  brands  have  ranged  from  75  cents  to  $1 ; 
Maine,  from  $1  to  $1.20.  advancing  late  in  the 
season  to  $1,80  to  $1,40  for  favorite  labels; 
New  York,  from  90  cents  to  $1,26;  Western, 
from  85  cents  to  $1.  Already  very  large  sales 
of  fancy  brands  have  been  made  for  ls.87 
{jacked  corn  at  $1.25  for  Maine;  .80  cents  to$l 
for  Maryland;  90  cents  to  $1.2.5 for  New  York, 
tins  orders  being  far  ahead  of  those  booked  at 
the  same  time  in  18,80, 

There  seems  little  prospect,  for  any  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  in  the  present  low  prices 
Of  rattle  in  the  near  future.  Every  little 
advance  made  now  starts  increased  run*  at 
the  West,  showing  that  no  considerable  ini 
provniemt  can  be  expected  from  a  light  supply. 
While  the  winter  has  been  quite  disastrous  to 
live  stocks  in  many  parts  of  Montana.  Dakota 
and  Wyoming,  heavy  losses  occur  there  every 
winter,  and  hitherto  the  losses  have  lieen 
smaller  than  usual  iu  the  ranges  farther 
south.  The  very  depressed  condition  of  the 
cuttle  murket  is  attributed  largely  to  the 
millionaire  butchering  monopolists  of  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City, who  refuse  to  advance  prices 
in  the  West,  while  keeping  down  prices  for 
live  cattle  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Atlantic 
States  by  means  of  the  dressed  meat  coni  peti¬ 
tion.  Fewer  cattle  and  more  dressed  moat 
shipped  east  from  the  west  every  year;  and 
the  fixing  Of  the  prices  for  live  stock  is  con¬ 
stantly  falling  more  arid  more  Into  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  monopolists.  In  this  market  the 
commissions  for  selling  stock  have  come 
down  from  $2.50  per  beud  to  $1  and  now  a 
rate  of  $19  a  car-load  is  advocated.  Lent 
opens  next  Wednesday,  and  for  the  next  six 
weeks  flesh  meat  markets  are  likely  to  he  un¬ 
usually  dull. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 


Saturday,  February  19,  1887. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Spring  Wheat,  is  ,c.  lower; 
No.  2  Red,  steady;  Corn.  1  {jb.  lower.  Oats, 
1  lower.  Flaxseed,  8c.  lower.  Fork,  30c. 
higher.  Cattle,  a  trifle  lower.  Hogs,  15  to 
30c.  higher.  Sheep,  a  shade  higher. 

Chicauo.— Wiikat-- The  highest  cash  prices  were  ns 
fallows:  No.  2  Syrinx,  HI  MMc  Vo,  .ISprliur,  nominal; 
No.  2  Red.  77‘4r.  Corn.  -  No.  2,  Oat*.  -  No.  2,  VWRj. 

Rve.— No.  2,  Me.  Maui. icv,  Nn,  2,  Me.  KuxsElfb— 
No,  I.  $i  111)4;  Prime  Timothy.  $i  83  Mu**  Pork.— 
si l  30  per  bhl.  Lard.— $fi  tin.  Short  loh  shies 
(loose).  $7  2.7;  drv  Malted  shoulder*  (boicedl,  SO  00; 
Short  clear  side*,  (hoxod),  ®7B5.  Huttkr,—  Creamery, 
IS® 23c.  Dal  o\  l'J/o.'Ak’.  Boos,  l  I’.sl.V  per  'dozen  for 
fresh.  OATri.it.— Market  slow,  generally  III  rents  lower 
than  yesterday,  shipping  siecrs.ini  to  l.MH  AiOif,.) 
S  10;  Miocker*  and  feeders,  $2„ri5<«i3.H5;  rows,  hulls  and 
mixed,  *1  hi, is!  70:  hulk,  t J  60'<i3  30.  Through 
Texas  cow*1  frifiO.  linos.  Market  slow,  rye, hie.  lower 
lhan  yesterday.  Bough  anil  mixed,  *7 OV.t.5  ill;  pack 
liar  and  shipping,  $5  2V»5  70;  lllfhf,  *1  ilV,!,.',  30:  skips, 
83  likiiH  fid.  SllKKl'.  Market  stronger  Natives,  $3uft5. 
Western.  33.74  66,  X.nmhs,$4  fio&fi  on, 

St.  Louis.— Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago.  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  2%c.  lower. 
Corn,  t'.je.  lower.  Oats.  le.  higher.  Flaxseed 
unchanged.  Fork,  75c.  higher.  Cattle,  from  5 
to  20c.  higher.  Ilogs,  15  to  30c.  higher. 
Sheep,  from  5  to  15c.  lower. 

st.  Locib— whkat.—  Active,  and  unsettled.  No.  2 
Red  cash,  (7  no  a  Fell.  !7)Ac.  hid-  March  7 ; 1  ,e.  hid, 

May.SOC'.NiAftc.  Cohn.—  dullNo.2  mixed,  cash  iRt&e:  Fell. 
38)fc;  March,  33%.';  May,  83%®3(%c  Oath.  quiet 
but  steady.  No.  2  mixed,  Cush,  2iHc!  Frh.  and 
March,  26Wc  bid:  May,  28)40.  Kyk.  at  G2c.  bid. 
Butter.— mill  and  easy  Creamery,  24<<S27c;  Dairy,  24 


@27c.  Dairy,  15@25c.  Eons.  —  Steady  at  12tsc.  Flax 
seed.— $1.  Pork  —814  75  Lard.— at  Si:  75.  Bulk- 
meats.— Lormelots.  toil)?  clear.  37  35:  short  ribs.  *7  40 
short  clear, *7  flO  Boxed  lots  Lorn?  clear.  $7  35;  short 
riba.  8750:  short  clear  87  75.  Baron  Low?  clear, 
8787)6:  short  ribs.  $3:  short-  clear,  83  $5.  Hams 
Lower  at  *1P„  1 3.  i’atti  k.  Market  lfboill  steady. 
Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers,  84  40'*  1  1K>:  Fair  in 
G04d  Shipping  .Hirers.  *3  77'",  I  SI;  Butchers  Steers, 
fair  to  choice.  $3 107,.  t  13:  Feeders  fair  to  good.*?  wi 
:  ,n  Stocker*,  fair  to  tr<w*d,  I  1  1  •  Pet 

common  tn  choice,  .*1  8 t  51).  lion*.  The  market 
opened  strong.  but  gradually  eased  off  and  closed  m 
a  decltue  of  5  eeitts  from  yesterday's  figures.  Choice 
heavy  mid  Butchers' Select  ions.  *5  I0i.t>3  55:  Packing, 
fair  to  Rood.  «727«7  37;  Yorkers,  medium  to  fancy, 
87  10®5HO.  Pigs,  common  10  Rood,  $4  IILal  ill).  Sheep. 
—Market  (inlet.  Common  to  rntr,  82  H0@3  40;  me¬ 
dium  to  prime,  $3  80(81  70, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday.  February  to.  1837. 

State  op  the  Market.—  As  compared  with  cash  prices 
last  week,  flour  Is  tile  litaher:  No.  1  Hard  Wheat  sqe. 
tower:  No.  2  Bed  le.  lower:  Corn.  to  Sgc.  lowe 
Oats,  )6e  lower:  Pork.  75e.  htffhnr.  Butter,  Cheese  and 
EggR.  about  steady  trulls  and  vegetables  unchanged 
Fi  ona.  FKicti  and  Meal  Flour -Quotations:  Fine 
«7  30*3  17;  Superfine.  *2  7117033(4:  Extra  No.  88  20® 

3  BO'  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  Stare  *t  oial  r.m  OoTii • 
moo  to  Good  Extra  Western  88  15®3  fit):  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  88  BV.r.A  00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  83  17'.,,  I  00;  Good  to  Choice.  84  03®fi  00; 
Common  F.xtrn  Minnesota.  *8  17 ■» 3  fill:  Clear.  $3  fiO ., 

4  25:  Rve  Mixture.  8 3  65'il  27;  Straight  *1  Ml ft  4  B0  Pat- 

em. 84  20:  Baker-’  F.xrrn.  ♦Jn.v.i  i.7n  Si.  Louis  Com- 

moil  to  Ful r  Extra.  83  IV... 3 *0:  Fair  10  Good,  8 hail  fill; 
Good  to  Very  Choice  *4  70 '<.523  Pubml  Winter 
Wheat  Extra.  84  40® 85  20.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies,  84  00.7,1  65.  Soittiikiin  Flour.  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  ts  jikUiS  on.  and  Fair  to  choice,  *4  ,7)7  20.  kyk 
Flour.— So tiertlne,  82  k.s *3;  aud  Fancy.  *3  n.7>*3  in. 
Cork  Mkai.  Yellow  Western  quoted  a’  $0  5076215; 
and  Brandywine  at  82 7‘<t«2  *7.  Buckwhkat  Flour. 
Quoted, si  77  3  1  S3.  l>'i:ir,i>,- quotations  are  ror:  it)  iha, 
at  9;i'8W5c.  aud  scarce  for  spring  and  winter:  (i'l  Ihs. 
at  i.V.nStle:  SO  lbs  ut  $5',c'4  )e:  lhOlbs.  at  tl.i'<»95e-  sharps  at. 
!>5c<st81,  and  rye  feed  73;'.  screenings  al  IVSitWo. 

Grain— Wheat.—  No  l.  Hard.  9.VHe.  No.  2  chloayo 
in  13-ir.e;  Un (Traded  Ited.  No.  3  Rod,  **>:  No.  2 

Bed,  HflWte.  No.  I  Bed.  Kile;  Extra  Bed.  11(1 1  (e:  No.  2  Bed 
for  March.  «G<r..$nue  do  for  April,  a .swifte:  do. 
I'or  Muv.  '.IP*  e.lPse.  do.  for  . lone.  id's  '  C'-.e:  do.  for 
July,  tovi.jtuqe:  do.  for  Auitust,  f>3ls"  iM-V:  do.  for 
September.  do.  for  tNPeeuiher,  ' » 7-3 1  .'.'M1  ;c. 

Corn.  — tlnuraded  Mixed,  iu  171;  34-l^c:  Steamer.  17!  p* 
<17440;  No  2,  |SL^  7,4Hq,c:  No.  2for  K.  hnmry  IS!  do.  for 
March,  t^Kc:  do.  fur  Vorll,  iSMta  do.  for  May,  4.I7*. 

43  1-lfie  do,  for  I u lie. 4tl'-s ~<b  19 3. IBl’  CATS. -No.  .3  at  31  Ur; 
do  While.  3/i'  je'  No  2  SSO!  do  White  " :jje:  No. 

I  White.  88c;  Mixed  Western.  3',W,(WI7oi  While  do.  :8ffM2c! 
WlilteKpire,  :t'i  .)  4Ue;  No.  2  for  February.  :Uvi  ,  33,'oei  do 
for  March  8l‘(,'i«:*le:  do  for  April.  .;tT<fi(i33e;  do,  for 
.May,  856c»5j<c.,  do,  for  June,  3t4v,i30V4c. 

Provisions.— Pork  -  Sir*,,  quoted  at  *13  75  ,,  1 1  for 
One  Year  Old:  *14  30  for  New;  814  73<attl  ror  Family 
Mess:  8137616  for  Clear  Back-  ami  8i2'<612  VI  for 
Extra  Prime  Bkkk  City  Extra  India  Mess.  818,431; 
Extra  Mess,  In  barrels  8K  3‘t<«l.l'  Packet,  «'•  30-  Plate  *3. 
Cut  Meats.  Pickled  Hams,  |i'.v-,  l!r;  Pick  led  Bellies, 
12  tb  &vora«e.7qic:  tbeeti  limns,  it  a,  averace,  ltEic  at 
ChieuKo:  Pick  lea  bellies.  i2  It.  aveiaKe.  7'  I'lekhil 
Hums,  IP„.i,t2c:  Pickled  Shouidera,  70:  Smoked  Hams, 
l2X'®IHu,  smoked  Rhfitilderx.  Vbi'.  Middles.  —  I.onc 
Clear  In  New  Vork  quoted  at  7e;  I  mi  - -ku  Hour.  City 
Heavy  to  Lltrht  at  lU'-C,  7  lflc;  Pl«s.  74tfi"i7!W<'.  I- a  at). 
-Wesleru  Steam  Spot.  7  ISO;  CltV  Steam,  6.90c i 
refined,  <1  noted  7.40i*;  1  Vuittnenl,  7'..>ilw.7  f,7c  South  Amer¬ 
ican  ,  February-  7,18c;  March,  7.'3'  .  7.13c;  April,  7.20" 
7.27c;  May.T.2B  •'  7  S5o;  June,  7.34F.,7.3se. 

Buttkil— Butter  ami  cheese  have  not  varied  .since 
our  last.  E bfl '.(Creamery —2Sc:  Pennsylvania,  Cream¬ 
ery.  27sa'2sr;  Wewieru.  1,*,o2fie:  state  Hairy,  half  Hr 
kins,  tubs.  1 4 7628c :  Welsh  tubs,  lB:«-21e  Slutel'alry  and 
crklns,  10 <72 1 e.  Wentern  Initiation  creamery.  1  •<., C'e; 
do  Dairy,  18,«tte;  do  Factory.  l.'ViVilc. rolls,  lJffilHe, 
Cnr.Ksit. -Stme  raetory.  1 1 1  ■  1  le.  Including  fancy, 
white,  18'7i)i614c;  do,  fancy,  colored,  I3jfc;  Light  Skims 

I I  !.jv,i»t2c. 

Eoo*.— A  shade  strotiKer  and  In  fair  request  State, 
lK'^wdSBie.  Western,  PC,  t.sq.e;  Southern,  l.Saylsqc. 

POULTRY.— t.tTK.— Fowls.  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn, 
sylvan  la,  peril'.  It  '<t  12c;  fowls,  Western, per  tb.lli-,  l-’e; 
roosters,  old,  per  tt>,  M...  .1  fiije:  turkey.-,  per  lb  iw.nl tc. 
ducks,  western  pet  pair,  fv5„o ille. 

Poui.thv.  Dkksskd.  Turkeys,  Jersey,  per  ft.,  lie; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  nt  u,,  iio,  do,  poor  to  rmr,  •>  , 
8t4e:  chlckRUK  Phtlodclfthla.  hrollets,  tK  .  Vie;  do. 
Bucks  County.  ISaltie-.  do.  aud  fowls,  Stale  aud  West¬ 
ern,  choice,  11  aU  c:  do.  do.  Inferior,  2.<ttl0c:old  cocks, 
per  lb.  TtaSci  duck*.  Jersey,  per  tb,  I3i«  14e.  do, 
•Slate,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  prime,  12  >]He; 
Geese,  Maryland,  per  Th,  lllnillc;  Geese  western  per 
tb,  ftttlOc;  Squalls,  while,  per  dots,  4  77f,«$.)  Squabs, 
dark,  {>er  do/.,  $2 .70f.;4l. 

Buans  —Marrows,  eliqlne.  new,  81  93;  Medium  do.  do 
81  Ml;  Pea,  new,  $1  4.7:  Bed  kidneys,  new,  $1  70  ' 1  73: 
White  kidneys,  choice,  new,  $1  75;  Green  peas,  $1 
6Jl  06. 

Fituirs.— Frksh  —  Apples. -KIur,  per  bbl,  at  $3',«l; 
Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  at  81  IKIiitS  70;  Bellflower,  per  bbl, 
81  75 <o2  50;  (IreenhiKS,  (ier  bbl,  *5  5U  .c4.  (j rapes.  -Ca¬ 
tawba  ut  B^too.  per  ft>;  cranberries,  at  $s.nlu  for 
Cape  Cod  Rood  to  choice .  Jersey  at  $.'fdi2  50  per 
crate.  Florida  oranges  at  )#3  2v«;l  5  1  for  best,  per  box; 
$2 50.i63  for  choice:  8i  al  So  for  lower  (trades. 

FniJlTI.— Driicd.  -  Apples  Fancy  Kvnporntcd.  12V'.; 
do.  ehoiee,  rlo.  at  U’e:  do.  prime,  1 1 1  j  .11  'te  Jo. 
Tennessee  qm.  — c:  do.  State,  sliced.  IRovbqe;  do  south 
ern.  *ticed,  prime  at  fixate;  do,  North  Carolina,  fan¬ 
cy  nun  dried,  new,  :  do.  do.  choice, DH.ftS'i  do.  do. 
prime.  Keivhes.  North  Carolina,  peeled 

choice,  new.  l-Vitlc:  do.  do.  do,  ranev.  new,  Isc;  do. 
Geortjltt,  ehotee,  1  h./UTe;  ;1o.  do.  prime  fancy,  new, 
Ilk-,  iio  Georgia.  ",  Cherries,  pitted,  12. ,14c.  Hasp 
berries  -evaporated,  IHc;  do.  sun  dried,  tfic.  BIiuik 
berries— pHmo,  UltiJilOe.  Whortleberrii's  -7e.  Plums, 
75tf<We.  l’euehes—  unpeeled  halves,  Ms-s-fiO; do.  do.  quar- 
ters,  it^itTc. 

Pkanutb— fGOiqie.  for  fancy  hand  picked:  3)si®4!-4c. 
for  farmers’  Krioli's. 

Pecans.— fkfflBe.  for  ordinary  to  xood  stock,  with  some 
large  nuts  up  to  lie. 

cotton.  -The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleaus. 

Uplands.  aud  Gulf. 

Ordinary .  . b->i  (i  15-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  8-16  AH 

Good  Ordinary.  .......  8,m 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  9-16 

Low  Middling . 9 

strict  t.ow Middling,.,  9  5-16 

Middling  . % 

Good  Middling .  934 

Strict  Good  Middling... Ill 

Middling  Fair... . . . .  11146 

Fair  . Ji 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . (i  9  16  |  Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Gnt.  ...  7A<  I  Middling 
Vicokt.uu.vj*.  Potatoes.-  state,  rose, 

Hurbnuk,  $1  RJ;  do.  peerless,  $1  30; 
tAtoea,  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  82; 


8  5 

m 

9  3 

!'ki 


Texas. 
6  15-16 

S  5-16 

9  3-16 
9)8 

9  11  16 
9  15-16 

10  3-16 

10  9-16 

11  3-16 

....  8  1-16 
....  8  15-16 
81  62;  do, 
sweet  po- 
sweot  po¬ 
tables,  Jersey,  per  bbl,  si  .Vi  -..  1  75.  Cabbages.  -  per 
11*1,  $3  <66.  onions.— Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  *2  00:  do.  Or 
nngc  County,  red.  per  bbl.  si  25  61  87.  Turnips.  Bus 
8lan,  per  bbl.,  $1<.,  I  12.  Onions— Conn.,  white,  per 

bbl..  $3  Ml  <1.7. 


9 

9 

10 

IN 

II 


11-18 
15  16 
3-16 
win 
3-16 


$UjorcUaneou.$  gulvpvtiiaiBfl. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TARL1ISHKD  1S95. 

8.  II.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  PARK  i* LACK,  N,  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  l>e  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  Kcferonces,  Rural  Nkw-Youkkh 
Irving  National  Bank,  eie 


This  Illustrated 

work  contains 
nil  dolled  la- 

rnmiallen  for 


How  to  Make  CD  EX 
POULTRY  PAvrliCI, 

Poultry  ltuislng.  Sent  fi ve  for  two  stumps  to  pay  postage. 

Fletclior  *fe  (Jo.)  118  Fulton  si,,. Nov  York. 

q  nn  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  amt  nice 
w  U  U  Sample  Curds  for  2c.  Hill  card  co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


BLATCUFORD’8 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD 

CATTL K CAKE 


FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1887 


Will  be  sent  FREE  TO  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
Handsome  Book  of  1 28  Pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about 


ujuomouuub,  mi™  ouiurt’u  i  lines,  ana 

THE  BEST  CARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 
Dill  DC  Dl  AUTO  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 
DULDOt  rLMll  I  0<  Faner  POULTRY,  rt  de- 
scribes  Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers  of  real 
>  value,  which  cannot  bo  obtained  elsewhere.  Rend  address  on  Postal 


It  l'ouuiIub  a  larger  percentage  of  Oil  ami  Albumen 
thun  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  lu  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fut,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  lo  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  bo  without,  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 


.TAMESMcCREERY  a  CO. 

OfTcr  from  amonj;  tlieir 
large  assortment  of  Dress 
Good*  the  following  Spec¬ 
ial  Lines: 

Silh  and  Wool  Cheviots, 
54  in*,  wide  (Stripe*  and 
Cheeks)  at  85  cents  per 
yard;  worth  $1.50. 

Durham  and  Prnnelle 
Cloth  all  wool,  double 
width,  00  cents  and  7*5 
cents  per  yard;  worth  $1 
and  $  1 .35. 

French  Diagonals  at  00 
cent*  per  yard:  worth  $1. 

Heather  Mixtures  at  75 
cents  per  yard;  reduced 
from  $1.35  per  yard.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  application. 


for  the  most  complete 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  pa 


Catalogue  published,  to 


is  endorsed  bv  Agricultural  Experiment  suit  ions  and 
prominent  Fortner*  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
beet  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  In  rearing  calves 
and  young  Stock  In  a  thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ut> 
solute  preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream.  Oosl»  lees  than  lkjo  per  pound. 

For  directions  and  testimonials  scud  lor  "PAMPH¬ 
LET  ON  FlfiljSDINO,''  Issued  and  mailed  FHKR  by 

E.  W.  Blatchford  A  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RICHMOND  CITY 


. " - '  aAA  tBt  j  «. t.v  ,  ran-  -evliiliie,,  hut  ■  ■  tin  latent  t  ump-run  J),  - 

;  .  J  novrltb'M,  tic  -,-,-,1  i.f  wide])  su-  kayo  liurnttofi  frum  tti**  Sp/ 

/  f  ^  m.wiolr.  i-.ot  ILirtil.orFrancisnnit  Uermiiiij.  tVr  *>-n,l  E  jL  •  Av  If-  . 
sCW-Tfe.  I:  li.v  mull,  po.tagr  paid,  e,  „n r  ml, !,>•••  ,,n  raunlpt  -■ .1==-- -=^i 

— &r.  r  ~  prONE  DOLL  V  It  ill  cash  m  tain;.  II  coll, -ell, »>ts  — — 11 

- -;  V  -  =  -d  niulli-d  fur  only  SitLttO — guanimwil  to  nrrivt  .\My.  lo as3Q --v-— ~ — , j 

1 —  ~ ~~ ~  ~  -  —  I,  ON  £  (induce  nseJt  of  thl'  following  lovely  ’  -  -  —  -  ■  -  —  =■ 

Flowcra.osrliplst.  being Ulti»trui<-<l  win,  tin-  flower  in  color,  direction,  for  culture .  4:  •  Prtuiifmuwnnftcrriil  new 

'tout  It*  fringcl,  putcwhlt**,  .trl|n*d,ldot*dn«t  led  .tatiieil,  Inryu  iluwcj  iny  vurl'-t  i ii,  onl  lent  loti  uii,urplA<etf  in  I  heworM  t  which 
iilone  Colt  at’.;  Pansier,  N*w  lai--r!  U  dviunu. .  uprrt.  large  llowerlug.  -rahru-liiir  SO  Mini, .  rl1"  v.ro  i.”  In  •  ry  known 
■  oloruiui  murklhg, (alone I'Oe.  per  pkt  v  Marigold,  w*  French dmililo  compuei  •-•old  trtn*.d;  New  l>tvnrf  Nasturtium, 
Kmprci.of India, tua  (Teuton  ICuglt.h  novelty;  Larkspur, uewPwnrf  Hyuolnth  (towered;  Sweet  Peas, handsome  named 
varieties,  nit  color.;  Rouble  Carnation  Poppy,  (Inert  color,;  Ten  W eekn  blocks,  hn"’t  douhlts  Genii:,!.  C’ulllopsls, 
mixed  colors:  tKnothera  lllcnnls,  lartpat  tlowert  A  Wild  Flower  Garden,  a  mixture  of  many  varieties  of  beautiful 


-  RICHMOND,  IND 

Manufacturers  of  . 

MILL  STONES, 

FLOURING  MILL  11 
MACHINERY, 

and  tha  BIST  Breach  Bnrr  Jp|8 

Corn  and  Feed 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON  SEEDS. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SEEDS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

ATU/Um  CO  A I  C  DDinre  it*'*0*  crown  R  targeuroportb*  foi- 

\  H  I  IV  nULLOMLC  llllllkOl  lowla*  *  i\>  til  -ffttnn,  In  order 
»  to  intr.ulu.  t'  fh.oTi  w  jrli  nur  wond^rt’ui  new  polul.o  Into  W.000  iudp*  Imuir*..  we 
^  rniiKe  MiU  unpre-  rnn  rt  O  lit  pontagi'  *tufii|»«  up  money  .  '  •  vs  in  <  'nil 
a  cedcTitcd  oiler.  lUn  4>I.UU  »>y  moil  «t«nii;uui»i^  85  Hmhit*,  one 


THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


from  any  pari  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Manufactured  only  by  us.  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamph 
let.  TlieTlioinus  Harrow  Co.,  (1KNEVA,  N.  Y, 
tyd  Few  Good  Traveler »  Wan’ed, 


tVIIKUl  tax**  EVEir  HEE.V  VVII.ott's  Early  Itlood  Tttrnlr 
lleet,  earlle't  and  butt.  Kit.tlitn'.  Ilalf-I.nng  TVInter  licet,  '  ••.tw  u 
U  r  variety.  WILMIYS  BUST  DE  Al,L  DE.VV*.  ytwd  ;x.  .Irlng  lu-m  I 

NEW  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR 

PCRN  inaitoA  IiccimI  cvpml  i n  him  wli.*xt  Ha.ur  MlrlioU'  Kurlj  tireer 
UUnn  f  UPU«b*r.  tje»rciulv  ^fcflciv.  Improved  LotigCreeu  Pick 
lntf  1'uetimher.  Improvrd  Kurl>  \\  IniilTvgttudt  4  ubbiLge.  IVe 
wlrmi  K I  tit  Dutch  <  ulibuff.-,  H«  »  .•*  I  u  •  •  i  a.  I  >  \ .  Ilcnderson't*  White 
Plume  •H.’If  Klnnehlnjs  Ceicrv,  "Xc  lerit  quality.  cu-Il>  i'mwu.  ueotli  *h 
mKIn?  op,  Knrly  Shorthorn  Cnrrot.  New  l*erp«-tuul  Letluee*  ten 
r  xml  crt*cp  u’l  Rommer.  Kolb^Cem  M*  a  term  e  Ion*  *iiri|r-*  i»d«i  *w«rvf»*-t 
ia n linn  if ti«k melon*  rvrcei.  •••» cy,  »t* * m-i« .»*• ,  Improved  Yellow  Dan 
.nOtiliin.  Mammoth  Silver  k!ni;  Onbn,  ;>uv».  ibr  .  :  uni  cuioo: 
ni  ■•<••!  Urn  jrovir.  Improxct!  Cuern*ey  rnp»nl|i<  KIInn’n  Ever 
luring  Reft*  tn-ars  all  "innht-r.  Kuhy  Kitig  Pepper,  Anu»t  *wcct  peppei 
r  v't'ii,  Vow  Japanese  Pumpkin,  h*- 1  * . .  cin z  puinnWifi  ever  r.nvi,  ii 

^  thl  -  eouuirv,  r,xim  Lari?  Round  K«*d  KadUb.  Yew  Chiirtler  Kudhh 
hen  suniru  r  v«\r .  iv.  Itrnzll  ^agur  ’*i|im-l,,  for  summer  or  r  it.  inr.  Vnlpu 
rnlso  Ssiuanti,  •  oorinmi  lv  ppBluetlv-  evecMeni  tiauli!  keep  All  wLuUr  Kurl> 
Id  vlug-ltkii'A  New  Beauty  Tomato,  Hum  *vnr  <  rMtrrj  tioldeit  (.lobe  Kola 
bite  Munloh  TurnliKh"*.-  t<iM  *  v  itieiy.  A  •juhiiIf  na>  k.  r  r  :Ur  ARLEf^ 
M'  d  over  iOO  per  aiirt*.  uno  paokot  PY  KPT II I'M  KOSEt'M.  tits 

death  to  all  Insect  life.  Put  hurmi...  te  mui  u  t,  ...  tll.V.NT  GEliM  \> 
slant.  oo  cm  i*?i7r  DirifCTo  dirnulaa.  tor  •;»nlt»tlri*.  and  DM 


{EARLIEST  POTATO1 

THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEE^ 

TvERY  PROLIFIC,  EXCELLENT  gTOW 


Itroadway  and  1 1  tli  St 
New  York. 


BEAUTIFUU. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASI’INWALL  B’F’H 

Three  Uiver..  Mich 


Our  firm  Is  composed  of  tlirve  «-xpcrIeneed  Oar- 
deiifis  and  Grower..  Oar  HOJU K-GROAV.V 
M  i  I >S,  Mil  1(1  I  I  I  S  in  KLO>\  Eli 
and  VEGLTAltLE  MILOS,  wleeted  by  Mr. 
Fanjuliar  persanaity  m  Kilfmio,  an  ofumuirpaMed 
excellence  and  low  in  price.  The  most  critical 
Ciiltirii/nrt  in  iVetr  £!nyfru)d  ute our  Se.eilt.  Plea.u 
write  lor  our  Large  Cut  alogoc  for  l«87(frce). 
It  is  a  veil).  —  tells  tviml,  alien,  mid  luitv  to  plant. 

R.  &  J.  FARQUHAR  &  CO., 

Ill  So.  Market  m.,  llusttin,  Maas. 


IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE 


Tills  knife  has  been  lusted  with  this  most  celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  and  hit*  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  cuttc-r  than  anv  oilier.  Its  special  excellence 
consists  In  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  In  the  mow,  stuck  and  bale;  also  for 
dltehlug,  cutting  neat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  u  hay  knife  la  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

H ALLO WELL.  MAINE. 


S  ULLU3,  PLANTS 

FRUIT °" ORNAMENT AL TREES.  GRAPE  VINES 


THE  WILLIAMS 


OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LIKE,  without  first  writing 

^forour  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  121  LARGE  GREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  issued,  containing  the  Barest  Sew  and  I  33d  YEAR.  -  700  ACRES. 

Choicest  oid.  THE  SJORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  PAINESViLLE.  OHIO 


BRICK 


MACHINE 


CAV  CURRANT, PD 

tnl  HEADQUARTERS Un 

NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  STATE 


LARGEST 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powersllngines. 

Highest  nrizc  n warded  these  machines  at  the 
T^ew  York  stuu-  Agricultural  Society’s  latest  trial. 


with  automauo  >7uc  off, 
No  r«volviog  n«rc  pin 
or  bracket.  14  inutle 
with  or  without  cniih* 
cr.  ImprovM  Cuttlug 
ixbby*.  Full  raulurj  mil- 
fits,  Send  fur  circular . 


New  York  ktatc  Agricultural  Society's  latest  trial, 
over  a  large  number  competing. 

Ample  warranty  and  opportunity  for  trial  given. 
For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

ST.  JOHNS VI LLE,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  N.  Y- 


TIIKVKKI  BEST 


FltE  Y,  WHBC  KLERtfc  HOOVE  lt.BucyruaO 


IN  UkF,  IN  EVKItY  State  and  Territory  ot 
,  -j  'he  T'.s.  li  l«t  a  seoU«ual  wheel,  has 
X.'.V,  .*  t  Iwn  marie  hy  m*  •  .  i.i  y, -an*, and  has 
■A».. i.  ^  m-r.-r  taowa  down  wirhout  tower 

— ^ - -  lovaklnir,  a  rScord  na other  mill  can 

allow.  MH.I*»KNT  ON  SO  III  \  a  TK.MT 
Till  \L-  HCAT  EEE1>  Ml  LI. a,  CORN 
RHEI.I.RKA  (CTO.  GOOD  AGPNTt* 

IWANTKU  In  all  unamdgned  territory,  t’at 
alegue*  free  OHALLOUK  WINDMILL 
A\l>  V KK l>  M 1LI. CO. . Hutnrtu. Kane Cu.llt 


SCOTT’S  FLOWERS 

^^gmwut®aortfr stftm g*Ln!??e?i?ble  RO S ES *  S'f L^IW^R  SE^tfs'  of  ,eitfaNcIfi’eBquhn® 


The  ch import,  !lr<t- 
das#,  horlzouLul  Kn- 
Klnc  lu  ibo  m  arket. 
Ku^inrMof  all  kinds, 
for  Sawlni;.  Tlirr*h- 
Ing,  an  l  ujnuln^,  ti 
specialty*  Snw  and 
Grist  Mills,  Thru*  i 

HhiUg  M  HIT II I II I’M,  c( 

etc.,  a  spcelftllv.  V' 

H<?nd  6tr  niuntraUkl  \ 
I’tfiiliytie,  - 


SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality, 

4am  iOd-7 _ :* v.  _  l  i  a 


York,  I-rnna. 


3|  m r\  y  .  nc  of  hay  per  acre  has  been 
I  I  U II 3  ralseti  by  many  a  farmer 

with  the  stockbrldge  (Trass  Manure.  It  Is  prepared 
from  chemicals,  ami  Is  applied  on  the  surface,  with¬ 
out  anv  loss,  fry  it.  60WKER  FKRTIU2KK  t'O.. 
Boston  anti  New  York, 


WF  \A/  AWT  YOllI  all vo energetic  man 
™  " w  *  *  w  w  •  or  woman  needing 

profitable  employment  to  represent,  ns  In  every 
county.  Salary  $75  per  month  ant!  extH-nses,  or  a 
large  commission  on  sales  if  preferred.  Goods  staple. 
Every  one  btiys.  Outllt  and  i«rttculars  Free, 

STANDARD  SILVERS  ARE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LateHt  Improvement. 

Machines  for  TUrewliliig  and  Clenninu  drain; 
also  Machines  for  hawing  Wood  with  Circular  and 
Cross  Cut  Drag  Saw*. 

Acknowledged  hy  all  to  lie  TI1K  BEAT,  consider¬ 
ing  Easy  Draft.  Durability.  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
Work.  Pi  iiage  Pamphlet  FREE.  Address 

A.  \V.  WRAY’S  SONS, 

Patkntef.s  \sn  Soi  r.  Mas t-s-xen  ueks, 

Yliddletown  Springs,  Yerinoiit. 


The 

Willson 

(ty-THE  Wt. 
TDK  AGE  I 


pntrp  o  SpR|N° 

Cll II C  S  I  NC  LET  R  E  E 

\v  MfcfAui  of  *ireuglh,  pur  fee - 
^  *  tf  ii  f»iiupH'’*tjr 


AGENTS  wanlep 

ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 


U  FAHMERBtt  TEAMSTERS,  *avtt your  Her,.  -.,  J 

euve  your  Hantr-t,.  «nvo  your  t’luw-  aavc  ytuu-  Mutirv.  lor 
buying  the  ebeapent  Slugleirt  v  ou  earilt,  aud  THE  BEST 

Send  for  clrcnl.trs  niid  price  list  to 

F.  K.  WILLSON,  f'ol  it  mbit  *.  O. 


M'hen  l  K,y  euro  )  -t<*  n-'t  mean  niorely  la  stop 


_ _ _  _ _ _ _  _  m»m  for  a 

time  and  tli.,a)iavt>Ui,-ra  return  again,  l  mean  and  csl  cure. 
I  tiA\a  mttdo  t;  o  dlsi-mo  of  FITS,  KI’ILKISY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  lUo-long  •rtolT.  lwarraut  my  remedy  tocura 
the  worst  caxos.  Bacsntm others  Iiavo  (.ti  ed  is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  vtirw.  [(.iitilfttttoc,-  lor  a  trostl.a  aud  a 
Free  llot’.lo  of  my  InfloUlblo  romotly.  Give  Express  »nd  Post 
Ofilco.  tl  cost*  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  »ittl  1  will  ears  you. 

Adtlrr^*  Pr.  II  It  KOtVT.  lo  Peart  St..  Naw  Tork. 


NT.)  to  S 1  AO  tier  mouth  easily  made. 
This  is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once 
W1L11UT  CASTLE  *  Ok,  Uuch«Ur,  t.  ¥, 


CRAPE  VINES 


Niiiint ru,  F.tupire  Stnte,  Huycri,  I'niigh- 
UeepsieNo.  1  Vinos,  I  ti  mils  oncli.  All  others, 
new  and  old  varieties,  guarantee, I  true  to  name,  at  re 
duced  rates.  Quality  uiixurfiayaed  at  the  loweni  rates 
In  America  we  believe.  .Mailing  a  specialty.  Semi  for 
pricelist.  .1.  KLLli T'sON, 

Aiihui-ii  Bruin-  NurweritiH,  Aiilitii-n,  N.  V  . 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  Vo  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents'  profltg.  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  reconimendatlons  where  tried  able  by  sltle 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  ill.  PEAK  SON,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample  Cards,  all 

for  a  2c-  stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cadlas,  O. 


WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap,  Reliable,  Safe. 

1  A*  Automatic  Boiler  Feed. 
«||  j!i|  Automat  io  Pop  Sal'etv  Valve 
IIBfl1  |  Steel  Boiler,  Cost  of  running 

JfBt  3!,  guaranteed  not  to  exeeeil 

Ml  f  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
horse  power  per  hour,  Less 
ggWu,,.J  than  half  that  of  any  kero- 
sene  engine  of  equal  eflie- 
ieuey.  Nothing  equal  to  it 
i.  tqlPli  ever  before  offered  for  the 

price  Semi  for  free  disoril*- 
.•?.  live  oireular. 

\\\\\xx  OH  AS.  P.  WILT,  AUD  A  CO. 
2S4  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


'A  V  "'IS  uosqn«l{  tJSg  ‘IIJ.v  HM.i-HY  V 

*p|n,l»ldi>sw»u,ikj  '  »I'0  D  s-,xtpp  ii  Attn  po-l 

-,ltt|s*«||  *opl  vaxoq  ,}i  i»Vl  uo  uc  *og  sjjoisM  Jii 
pun  poad  ,j.k),«»)  i„ pcq  .j.)  .q  wiMtn^pvd 
■4.»1).t>1  jurpiion  a '•>[', ('Hi  pu.m,>D  -m  lUncdaY 
'pu.Y  jo  --vvj  ‘sruao  vv  vpioo  *»ttBUOQ  ao.i  uuioa 

05  Jo  HI  Ji.isn  Avon  CAVI|  V, ,(,(«)«  Ay  pi;  dl(J.  'Ui>|4 

•fpuoo  iq  susjoh  Jp>q  jau-.auo^  puu  jmqjml  joj 
y.ippus  ,{a-3Afi  puu  a-voudxy  -*i'ucxi[Toa  1*040,11 
eqt  ,Cq  p.wtt  si  |-|.LX\  I  P"u  S7-IKTIOH  -»“J 


OBTHKIIN  GROWN  Seed  Polutocs  and  Spring 
Wheat  Price  List  Free.  Sen, I  for  tt.  Address 

.  F  lion  N  uk.  m  u ha\\  3ii\n. 


i’irxt,  Foremout,  H  urt. 

CeuiennlHl  VI’l' 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  FARM,  Improved;  tine  creek 
between;  adjoining  village:  108  and  55  aert-s;  as  one  or 
two;  $1,800;  worth  $7.:*»(.  Call  or  address 

L.I-LY .  li.  iKIv. 

31  I  East  85tk  Mt„  N.  Y. 


llALSTEB’H  PERFECTED.  The  best  lai 
Brooder  In  the  World.  No  Exceptions. 

HALSTEO’S  SAFE  I Y  BROODERS. 

Heated  with  Chemical  Fuel.  No  flame;  no  nmol 
Uuuruutoed  perfectly  safe  anywhere. 

Oulenuinl  Vl’f’g  Go,,  Box 'ISO,  Rvk,  N.  Y 


aoias  s.aavAi 


T.  PATTERSON  &  CD 

,  Breeders  of  Fancy  Poultry. 


It EST  Cll  ANCK  YET.  Valuable  Healing  Water 
•JO  Acres,  With  Dwelling,  Cottages,  etc.  Cheap 
Particulars  by  K.  mkyf.ks.  cou.kuk  station,  Tkxas. 


rt  r  I  Ckl  C  00  causes,  and  a  new  and  sueeesa- 
lr  P,  r  fll  P  A  A  fill  Cl  KE  at  your  ,nvn  home,  by 
I  I  LNl  ULUUont-  who  watt  deaf  twenty  eight 
U  years  Tr«-ate,l  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  tx-neltt.  Curdl  him <«dfli,  three  months, 
aiul  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  ou  application.  T.  S.  PA  HE, 

No,  41  Went  Slat  St. ,  New  York  City* 


PURE  STOCK,  $1  each. 

S.  COTHRAN,  Loekport,  N  Y 


WYAND0TTES 


Stoll  us  that  plains  will  suhsli 
line  so, la  for  p, nosh,  and  inag- 
when  forced  to  substitute,  or  to 
I  lo  l„  developed,  un  unhealthy 
lit.  The  Stockbrldge  Special  Ma- 
Ithy,  vigorous  crops.  BOWKER 


a  From  Black  Mluoreas.  While  Mlnoreus 
^  White  W)  undottes  and  White  Plymouth 
_  U,H-ks,  winners  ot  highest  prizes  at  the 
iltlous.  Prices  reasouable  for  quality  of 
JOHN  J.  BERRY,  White  Plains,  N.  Y, 


Oil  Transparent  Cards,  10  designs;  25  Songs  (Words  & 
Music),  and  a  sheet  of  Embossed  Scrap  Pictures. 
All  hr  10  cts.  IT.  C.  WARD,  Box  129,  Needham,  Mass. 


&KV,% 

v/wjM 


WCU  • 


Addrtish 


Thin  NEW  Article  l»  appMviuicI  And  ftp  LB  H 
orored  bj  m>l  progre»«lv»*  Virraen  *ud 
Stock  BftiWs.  The  oftl/  rucU  tin  Food  jPttllL 
•low If,  in  aptrftctly  natural  ihrt*  fRKH 
inn  an  well  jm  when  fed  on  it*  own  mother 
Circular*  frftO.  SMALL  A  MATTHEWS 


f  or  tl)c  Bcnrng. 


AN  EXPERIMENT. 

ALTCE  U.  DODGE. 

Emma  Horton  was  one  of  the  200,000  New 
York  working  women,  ami  on  the  particular 
afternoon  of  which  this  is  written  she  was  a 
deeply  discouraged  one.  As  she  paid  her  fare 
on  the  street  ear  site  realized  that  her  purse 
contained  less  than  four  dollars  and  out  of 
that  the  rent  of  her  room— always  required  in 
advance — would  leave  her  just  s:.'.f>K  cents  for 
food  during  the  coming  week.  The  hope  she 
had  cherished  of  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  re¬ 
place  the  worn  ones  so  poorly  adapted  for  win¬ 
ter  days  now  close  at  hand  must  be  put  aside. 
And  the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall — the  tirst 
snow  of  the  season.  It  was  Saturday — tin*  last 
ouc  iu  November. 

Lost  in  her  Own  anxious  thoughts  she  had 
hardly  noticed  the  stopping  of  the  ear,  blocked 
by  som  *  obstruction  ahead,  until  the  voice  of 
a  passenger  called  her  attention. 

"•1  wouldn't  miss  the  tram  for  any  money,” 
he  said  to  a  companion,  "Mary  would  be  ter¬ 
ribly  disappointed  not  to  have  me  get  home 
this  evening.  I  would  not  have  left  her  had 
it  not  been  actually  necessary.  She  is  worn 
out  with  the  care  of  the  children  who  have 
just  been  having  whooping  cough  and  we  have 
no  help  iu  the  house  either  which  makes  it  all 
the  harder. v 

Looking  at  his  watch  his  friend  assured  him 
that  there  was  still  ample  time  and  most  likely 
they  wool  1  soou  go  ou  again.  Then  he  added: 
“Sq  you  hav©  the  same  trouble  in  the  country 
as  to  servants  chat  we  do  in  the  city.  When 
we  were  boys  at  home  1  don’t  remember  any 
such  difficulty.” 

"Indeed,  1  fear  it  is  worse  with  us  as  the 
American  girls  will  not  work  out  any  more, 
and  the  foreigners  are  mostly  Catholics  and 
will  not  go  where  they  have  no  church.  So 
if  vve  got  one  to  come  they  are  discon¬ 
tented  and  generally  leave  just  as  they  begin 
to  know  the  ways  euougli  to  be  of  any  use.” 

The  car  starting  just  here, no  more  conversa¬ 
tion  whs  audible.  Aroused  from  her  anxious 
thoughts  she  noticed  the  two  men  as  they  sat 
beside  each  other — evidently  brothers — both 
well-to-do— but  one  from  the  country,  proba¬ 
bly  a  farmer,  as  he  was  sun-burned  and  heal¬ 
thy  iu  appearance.  The  other  with  more  styl¬ 
ish  dress  and  the  air  of  one  used  to  city  life. 
As  her  eyes  fell  to  the  Hour  after  glancing  at 
the  two  she  half  unconsciously  read  the  name 
on  the  tag  attached  to  the  satchel  of  the  one 
she  called  a  countryman,  “A  .S,  B.,  River- 
port,  N.  Y,”  Then  the  car  stopped  for  their 
departure.  Soou  her  destination  was  reached 

and  leaving  the  car  she  turned  into  - 

Place,  one  of  the  old,  short  streets  of  the  city, 
now  mostly  given  over  to  boarding  and  lodg¬ 
ing  houses,  but  very  central  aud  convenient. 
Snipping  only  to  purchase  her  small  supplies 
from  baker  and  grocer  she  went  ou  to  her 
home — a  decent  house  in  a  row.  Up  three 
rtigbts  of  stairs  washer  room — low  and  small 
and  scant  ily  furnished.  A  tiny  stove  served 
to  heat  the  room  and  to  cook  her  food  so  far 
as  it  was  cooked.  Mostly  she  lived  on  bread 
and  butier  with  cakes  aud  tea,  aud  for  .Sunday 
a  chop  or  steak  as  a  special  luxury.  But  she 
had  the  room  alone  and  the  house 
had  many  advantages.  Here  she  had 
lived  when  her  mother  was  with  her. 
Then  they  were  boarders  and  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  room.  When  left  alone  she  took  the 
smaller  one — up  another  llight  of  stall’s — for 
there  were  bills  to  pay,  the  doctor  aud  the 
funeral  expenses.  She  had  a  woman's  horror 
of  debt,  and  taking  small  time  to  indulge  in 
grief,  she  went  back  to  her  work  in  the  fac¬ 
tory.  By  working  steadily  aud  carefully  she 
hoped  to  pay  all  within  a  few  months;and  lor 
awhile  she  got  ou  well  and  the  bills  were  all 
paid.  Mean  while  Bha  spent  little  for  clothing 
—taking  with  tender  gratitude  the  garmeuts 
left  by  the  beloved  dead  and  fitting  them  to 
her  own  use  in  the  evenings  and  occasional 
hours  not  employed  at  the  factory.  But 
prices  began  to  fall  and  work  was  less  con¬ 
stant,  aud  soon  it  took  all  sho  could  earn  to 
pay  the  small  sum  asked  for  her  board.  Then 
rather  than  to  leave  the  room  she  prepared 
her  own  meals  aud  so  made  the  expense  less. 
And  so  it  had  been  for  two  months — the  last 
summer  the  worst  of  all — and  with  no  better 
prospect  for  the  winter  it  is  not  strange  she 
was  anxious  and  had  a  weary  look, out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  her  youth. 

i  Vo  be  continued.) 


PliRFliil  MATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  KK4M1DEK, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  anil  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  IX  Grin 
die,  M.l>.,  writes:  "Out  of  27  successive  hutches  with 
tin:  Perfect  Matcher  the  average  wag  97  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hans  or  machines,  i  'on't  buy 
un  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

AITOMATU  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

ELM  I  HA,  N.  Y. 


UtliiwcUaiifou* 


tinur  1ST  IJflY.  book  keeping,  business  Forms 
nuffle  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  tuugnl  by  >1AIL.  Circulars  free. 

1IBYANT& STRATTON’*,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ill  A  n  1/  FOR  ALL.  830  a  week  aud  expenses 
WUnK  I*akL  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
■  >  w  ■  ■  ■  m  free  F  Q  viokeRY,  Acousta,  Maine. 


a 


smalls 


SAtfFEEO* 


FEB  2S 


Thirty  Million  estimated  gVowon  an 

acre,  well  seeded.  When  dOU  pounds  or  Stockbrldgc 
Grass  Manure  Is  applied,  each  pound  applied  nour¬ 
ishes  7f>, ii.)0  grass  plants;  and  yet  It  Is  so  concentrated 
that  it  will  Increase  the  yield  of  hay  from  one  to  two 
tons.  ROVVKER  FERTILIZER  CO,,  lioston,  Muss, 


IS  THERE  ANY  HOP  KP 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  OPINIONS  OF 
PULMONARY  EXPERTS. 


Cnn  the  Universal  Consumption  be  SucoesH- 
f nil V  Treated* 


Dr.  Borg  eon,  a  leading  French  doctor,  has 
a  new  treatment  for  consumption! 

He  gives  an  enema  of  carbolic  acid  aud  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  gases,  the  latter  gas  carry¬ 
ing  the  former  into  every  part  of  the  throat 
and  lungs. 

This  treat  meat,  too,  is  directed  at  effect® — the 
cause  remains  undisturbed.  * 

What  this  cause  is  has  been  stated  by  per¬ 
haps  the  highest  pulmonary  authority  in  the 
world,  i.  e.,  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Con¬ 
sumptives,  in  London,  Eng. 

This  malady  every  year  carries  off  from  one- 
seventh  to  one- fifth  of  the  entire  population  of 
England ! 

Dr.  Payne,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  London,  is 
authority  for  this  statement. 

The  same  or  a  greater  proportion  of  deaths 
obtaius  in  America. 

Dr.  Payne  also  says  that,  oue-lmlf  the  total 
number  of  deaths  from  all  other  causes  have 
seeds  of  this  disease  in  the  system  which  only 
require  some  irritant  to  develop ! 

Dr.  Hermann  Brohmer,  an  eminent  German 
authority,  says  that  consumption  is  caused  by 
deficient  nutrition  of  the  lungs,  by  poor  blood. 

T&ese  authorities  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
medical  world  recognizes  them.  The  uric  acid 
is  the  irritant  in  the  blood  that  causes  the  de- 
velopeinent  of  the  seeds  which  Dr.  Brehmer 
says  lie  dormant  m  the  blood. 

Every  particle  of  blood  which  passes  through 
the  lungs  aud  heart,  also  goes  through  the  kid¬ 
neys,  aud  if  they  are  in  the  least  deranged 
the)7  cannot  rid  the  blood  of  its  killing  poison. 
The  thousand  little  liair-like  sewer  tubes  of  the 
kidneys  very  easily  get  blocked  up  and  dis¬ 
eased;  aud  when  they  do,  they  corrupt  instead 
of  purifying  the  blood.  Kidney  disease  may 
exist,  and  yet  no  pain  occur  in  that  organ,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  deficient  in  nerves  of  sensation. 

Dip  your  finger  in  acid  every  day  and  it  soon 
festers  and  is  destroyed.  Send  acid  poisoned 
blood  through  t  he  lungs  every  second,  and  they 
soon  give  way. 

The  Brompton  Hospital  investigation  showed 
that  52  pel*  cent,  of  the  victims  of  consump¬ 
tion  were  afflicted  with  deranged  kidneys 
which  permitted  the  uric  acid  poison  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  blood  and  irritate  the  lungs.  This 
uric  acid  is  always  lighting  every  vital  organ 
aud  jf  there  be  any  inherent  weakness  in  the 
lungs  it  inevitably  causes  pneumonia,  cough 
and  consumption. 

The  real  cause  of  pulmonary  troubles  being 
.so  authoritatively  shown  to  be  faulty  even 
though  unsuspected  action  of  the  kidneys, 
explains  why,  in  order  to  master  the  dreaded 
consumption,  one  must  rid  the  blood  of  the 
uric  acid  irritant  which  inflames  and  burns 
up  the  lung  substance.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  that  great  specific, 
Warner’s  safe  cure.  This  remedy  has  now 
the  favor  of  medical  men  all  over  the  world 
purely  on  its  merits.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  kidneys  are  kept  in  natural  action,  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  great  many  other  diseases, 
caused  by  uric-acid,  will  not  only  be  cured 
but  will  be  prevented. 

When  the  kidney  is  healthy,  no  albumen 
appears  in  the  water,  but  albumen  is  found 
iu  the  water  of  more  than  half  of  those  who 
die  of  consumption! 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  of  thiugs  that 
always  precedes  consumption;  First,  weak¬ 
ened  kidneys;  second,  retained  uric  acid, 
poisoning  the  blood;  third  the  development 
of  disease  in  the  lungs  by  the  irritant  acids 
passing  through  them.  Then  there  is  a 
little  cough  in  the  morning;  soon  thick, 
yellow  matter  Is  spit  up,  followed  by 
loss  of  llesk  aud  strength,  with  dreadful 
night  sweats;  and  when  the  patient  goes 
to  his  school  physician  for  help,  he  is  jmt  on 
cod  liver  oil  which  his  stomach,  weakened  al¬ 
so  by  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  cannot  digest. 
Because  there  is  uo  pain  present  in  the  kidneys, 
the  patient  does  not  think  they  are  affectod, 
but  the  kidney  acid  is  doing  its  work  every 
minute,  every  hour,  day  aud  night,  and  hy- 
and-by  the  disease  of  the  lungs  has  advanced 
until  pus  is  developed,  then  come  hemoi  r- 
hages,  and  at  last  the  glassy  stare  which  de¬ 
notes  that  the  eu<l  is  near ! 

A  post-mortem  examination  of  such  cases 
shows  that  the  terrible  uric  acid  has  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

It  is  impossible  to  cure  lung  disease  when 
the  blood  is  poisoned  with  uric  acid. 


OWING  TO  CHANGE  OF  BUSINESS  AT  TIIF. 

MILLBROO  KL  F  A.B  M, 

Wo  will  soil  the  following  fine  bred  Slock  at  low  prices: 

\.j.  C.  C„  Six  Cows.  Two  Heifers,  one  Bull.  Two  Berkshire  Sows  In  nig;  seven  IMgs,  horn  Oct.  10th,  1886. 
Seven  southdown  F.wes.  wilh  Lambs  by  side.  Poultry,  as  tineas  In  the  State,  of  t  lie  following  varieties: 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  50  of  each:  P.  Rooks,  SO;  WyandoMes,  40;  Baker's  Blues,  80;  Pekin  Ducks,  85;  Rouen 
Bucks,  4.  I,.  I'.  HAVI1.ANI),  WycUoir,  Bergen  (!o„  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  swing  Suiuchion  Invented.  Thou 
saiuls In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  Tree.  Manufactured 
h\  F  G.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Addison,  steuhen  Co.  N.  Y. 


(Trail©  Mark.) 

HI  PE  II I A  L  EGG  FOOD  will  Increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction, Strengthen  weak  and  drooping  fowls,  promote 
the  healthy  growth  or  ull  varieties  of  poultry,  and  lb 
sure  fine  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  Is  no 
forcing  process;  you  slmplv  give  them  The  chemicals 
to  make  eyes,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mull  package*  for  Mlc.  and  Si.  *•  9, 
boxes  and  A'.  It.  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Mo.,  for  $2  and  «t;,'2.'>.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  I-'.  C.  sTdKTRVANT,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


“MARCHMOOR  FARM.” 

uinni  DPUIIQ  No.  H6?.';  Sire  Orange  Peel, 
Hlr  r  AnunU9  1‘.  288;  Bam  Ring's  Fertile, 
No.  ‘22765.  Serv  ice  Fees,  $1 

DDIPIITenil  No.  11671,  Sire  Farmer’s  Pride 
DlflUtl  I  villi  P.  ;B2;  Bum  Nellie  Flanders,  No 
22 764.  Service  Fees,  $100. 

DDIUPC  UCDD  Sire  Nero,  1‘.  S.  219;  Bum  Mrs 
in  I IV  V  t  lit,  ||U  Langtry.  C.  8746.  Service  Fees 

$100.  (  HAS.  R.  HOE, 

New  Brunswick.  Pi.  .1. 


C  L  A  R  K’  S 

ROOT  CUTTER. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
slock  raisers  to  Is*  the  only 
perfect  Root  Cutter, 

Send  for  New  Circular. 

HIGCAN  U  M 

M’f’g  Corporation, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

lliuuanuiii.  Conn. 

■Warehouse,  S8  Su.  Market 
St_,  Boston.  Mass.  Send  for 
general  list  of  Implements 


firinrl  your  own  Bone, 

vl  IIIU  ft fl  Mil  I.  flttfe Iam’  Mliolla. 


vi  iiiu  ]nejii  OyftttH'*  Hhcll*, 
OUAIIAM  Flour  iu.  <1  Corn 
I  n  the  OS  HA  IV  I3  Minis 

(F.  Wilson's  Patent).  104»  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 
try.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and  FARM 
FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WIIAO.N  BROS.,  Boston,  Po. 


"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up! !  up!!!'  —Dudley  Miller 
Ksti.,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf,  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  spring  Calve*'  Prime.  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business.  G.  W.  THOM  P84IN  cv  80 N, 

Siclton.  N.  J>,  P.  K.  K. 


INCUBATORSIK'*"" 

NEW  ERA  M’F’G  CO  ,  Lancaster,  Pn. 

XV  up,  POtAIP-UlUL 

r  Wills,  Ht  irkwtilr*  k  York. 
I’ljr*.  Houth'lonn,  CoUwold 
(ford  Down  Khrcpund  Lftiab* 
Coll*?  Shrphcnl  Dogs  ft«4 
Poultry.  Brad  fbr  Cftlftlogif 
Ll£it  BL  HP  KB  h  PO.Pkllft.Pft 


10  PURE  MERINO  EWES  to  tanib  to  ReRlslcrod 
Young Killjmttick  for  $5,  C*  I*.  CONTES, 

.■Syracuse,  N.  V. 


fiOMBINATION  BUTTER  PRINTS  AND  CARRIERS 
-  have  proved  the  best.  In  use  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  Send  for  Circulars  K.  Kinkiino.n,  Penchant,  Vt. 


Agents  wanted  for  the  best  aud  cheapest  Fruit  F.vap- 
orator  In  the  world.  Write  at  once  for  circulars  to 
,T.  M.  Spring KH.  IIO  So.  Meridan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Bid 


JACOB  RYDER.  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Originator  and 
breeder  of  Golden  Laced  Wyatldottes  and  Tusca 
rora  Partridges.  Flue  Dorkings,  P.  Hocks,  Wyan 
dottes  and  Hamburg*. 


ved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

REGULATING,  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE. 

(•uarnnlpfd  In  hfttoh  ft*  largo  ft 
-->■  ^  ^ ■  i poroo n my ■■  Ilf  furliltf  fgga  am  any 
other  Htiolitr  linulc.  Ilaiulaonui 
.1  JIliuctnitM  (’ftiftloguo  free  loihoie 

■  -  - 1  j  vrllfi  intinlmn  ih  n  paftitr.  send  15 

•• _ ^  com  for  otir  b^ok  on  "Poultry 

.  -  llftltlng aud  A r (111*1*1  Incubation.*’ 

iweat  nrlcnl  y  Y?  Champion  Mfg.  Co. 
*  QUINCY,  ILL. 


[  1-0 west  J.rlcoll 
[  flr»t-c!n*  If 
[  lucubator  made. 


QUINCY,  ILL. 


NEW 


1  Sample  Took  of  beautiful  enrds,  H  G»me^ 
12  tricks  In  mHi.-(e. ■I.'ki  Album  verses.  All  for 

a  2c.  slump.  STAR  CARD  CO.,  Station  ID,  Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  »  positive  remedy  for  the  nbovo  disease ;  by  It*  uso 
thousands  of  ruses  of  tho  worst  kind  and  of  long  Bonding 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  «o  slrongls  tny  falt.li  In  its  ©theory 
that  I  will  send  TWO  UOTTLK8  KUKR,  together  with  a  VAL- 
UABt.K  TRKATf.SK  on  tills  disease,  to  an  y  Mitleror.  Give  ex- 
Iiresa  A  1'. O. address,  hit.  T.  A.  SLUCUU,  181  Fowl 8L  N.  Y 


General  Advertiamu  Itatea  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK.  M 


The  following  rate*  ar*  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  an//  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  olttalniny  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  II  lines  to  the  Inch)  . . 30 cent*. 

One  IhoiMuod  lln  :*  or  more.wlthln  one  year 
from  date  of  flrstlntorilon,  per  agate  line-.  25  “ 

Yearly  or  lera  occupying  14  or  more  llu«s 

agate  space . . . 85  " 

Preferred  positions  ...  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “<4rfu  par 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkr  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year .  . $2.00 

“  "  Six  months. . . .  L10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12*.  #d.) 

France .  . .  3.04<l6Wfr.) 

Freuch  Colonies . . .  4.08 .29*4  f  r. ) 

Agents  wlU  ho  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  * 

» 


Entered  at  the  Post-oflfioe  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 

a*  second  olas»  mall  matte*. 


THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY 

^=3  WITH  SURFACE  SKIIVIMINC  ATTACHMENT. 

with  or  without  spin  ia i,  THE  MOST  POPULAR. 

11  if  KUI  UIGKK  ATOIt.  1  n  *■  1  r  v  Vv  , 

Ramil  i — — — — ZT3  has  moke  good  points  than  any  on 


bffi  STODDARD  CHURN 

lllLU  JWJnli'  of  While  Oul«.  williotil  Flout**  or  Dnshcn, 

BffiBHBHi  NINE  Sl/ES  for  Oairy  mid  Enclory. 

I';-  -  -Jj  vou  ctitctii.AttK  ok  the 

‘.TSi*  Besl  line  of  Dairy  and  Factory  Goods  made, 
UIOSELEY  &  STODDARD  IBFG.  C0„  POULTNEY,  VT. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 


Yjfe.  Th!5  Is  i  IU' _ _ 

me  r  .2  UflrCO 


PATENTED. 


This  is  the 
only  perfect 
Ball  nia.le.— 
There  are  no 
seams  lu  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  Ims 
a  perfectly  fit 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
I  n  » t  n  n  I  ly  re 
moved,  sol  hut 
every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  ijulekly  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned, 

Extra  strain 
ct>  run  be  ob 


GGOTCU  Collie  shepherd  Bitch  Pups,  pure  bred,  at 
0*1  each,  now  ready  for  delivery.  Barents  good  driv¬ 
ers.  O.  N.  Illi  A  I  N A  UP.  PaincsriUc.  Ohio. 


tained  at  any  time.  ‘  ... 

The  Ball  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin.  and  Is  In  all 
respects  tin-  heal  in  lln*  world. 

Send  for  special  clrculur.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 

This  l*  llie  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  twist 
pattl  to  any  address,  ou  receipt  of  price  One 
Tube,  Scents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.1X1.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL,,  MASS. 


and  Fowl-Cholera  always  cured.  Direc¬ 
tions  free.  Address  Box  1201,  New 
Itruiisn  irU,  N.  .1. 


WANTED  a  thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 
MAKER  (single,  to  lake  charge  of  Maplewood  Dairy 
Must  understand'how  to  run  a. Steam  Engine  and  the 
Be  Laval  Separator.  Best  of  references  required. 
Maplewood  stock  Farm,  Attica.  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y 


Mn comber’s  llund  Planter,  for  Corn,  Beans, 
and  fieet  Seed.  The  BK8T  lu  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  clrculur  and  terms. 

PL  M.  Mucoin l*i*r  &-  Co.,  M'f'r's,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  \'t.  Gen’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoppard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bruck  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

WIRE  FENCES1 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

flklP  PC  KIT  Peter  OuryeeKo. 

UIlL  ULIl  I  TO  Vcscy  r*t,,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 

RHANNEL  GAN  CREAMERY  W'ClitKEKS 

U  C1IURN8.  Etc.  (Inc  ut  wholesale. 

Wm.E.  Lincoln  Co.,  Warren,  Maes.,  dt  Ft.stkinson.Wis 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


PERSONALS. 


*ns  of  inattention  and  careless  study  that  will 
cling  to  them  all  through  life.  The  plan  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  book  is  to  make  lessons  seem  like 
a  story  and  tasks  seem  like  play.  We  gladly 
commend  the  volume  to  those  who  have  the 
true  education  of  their  children  at  heart. 


FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Bismarck  says  he  expects  to  live  three 
years,  but  to  die  within  seven. 

Cadet  Whittaker, whose  injured  ears  were 
the  cause  of  so  much  controversy  at  West 
Point  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  a  member  of  a 
leading  law  firm  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
grandson  of  the  great  nullifier,  has  the  second 
largest  cottou  field  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  service  at 
18.  He  is  now  41. 

Lulu  Hurst,  the  Georgia  “magnetic’7 
wonder, was  married  to  I'aul  M.  Atkinson,  her 
former  manager,  the  other  day.  It  is  said 
she  made  8200,000  on  the  stage  and  that  it  has 
doubled  while  she  has  been  at  school  since 
her  mysterious  power  left  her. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Czar  ol’  Russia  secretly 
visited  Paris  and  had  a  personal  interview 
with  Presidout  Grfivy,  a  lew  weeks  ago.  He 
traveled  in  disguise,  aceompauied  by  two  at¬ 
tendants  and  a  big  dog,  and  during  bis  stay  in 
Paris  Jived  in  a  retired,  private  house  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 

Farmer  J.  B.  Parker,  Kingston,  Ky.,  has 
seveu  large  monkeys  breaking  and  preparing 
his  hemp  for  market.  They  do  the  work 
quicker  and  better  than  negroes  at  one-fourth 
the  cost.  He  has  sent  for  10  more  to  his 
brother  at  Caj>6  Town,  Africa,  where  similar 
monkeys  do  similar  work.  Talk  of  boycotting 
Parkes. 

Cyrus  Ciieney,  a  Litchfield  (Conu.)  farm¬ 
er,  is  a  tall,  well-preserved  man  of  00,  and  a 
bachelor.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  Horace  Greeley,  and  is  very  wealthy.  He 
has  made  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  by  buy. 
ing  run-down  Connecticut  farms  cheap,  re¬ 
storing  them  to  a  good  condition  and  selling 
them  off  at  a  large  advance. 


OF  THE 


$ttjs«Uanfou.$ 


Are  You  Making  .Money? 

There  Is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  large 
sums  of  money  If  you  arenble  to  work.  All  you  need 
Is  the  right  kind  or  employment  or  business,  Write 
to  Halle!  &  Co,,  Portland,  Maine,  and  they  will  send 
you,  free,  full  Information  about  work,  that  you  can 
do  and  live  at  home,  wherever  you  are  located,  earn¬ 
ing  thereby  from  <5  to  $25  per  day,  and  upwards. 
Capital  not  required:  you  are  started  free.  Either  sex: 
all  uges.  Bel  ter  not  delay. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1886 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT 

Premiums . . .  4 

Less  deferred  premiums,  January  1,  i 856 ' .  ' '  ‘ ‘ * * ' ' ‘ '  ‘ ' ' ‘ * ' ‘ ' '  ’ '  ' ' ' ' 
Interest-and  rente,  etc.,  (Including  realized  gains  on  Securities  soid). .  I 
I  .ess  Interest  aeerued  Janury  1,  1HS« . . . . . 


VIRGINIA  LAND  AGENCY. 

Cheap  Kurins.  .Splendid  climate.  Short,  Mild  Winters. 
Good  markets.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  A  JERVIS,  Petersburg,  Va. 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  Including  reversionary  additions  to  same . 

F.ndqwniouitt,  matured  and  discounted.  Including  reversionary  additions  to  sumo 

Dividends,  annuities,  and  purchased  policies . 

Total  Bald  Policy-holders. . . .  . . .  S7.'i27.2:i 

Taxes  and  re  Insurances . . .  . . .......... 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  anil  physicians'  fees _ .............. 

utTlee  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  «c . 


Lower  California. 

Johnson's  Encyclopedia  says.  “The  climate  Is  the 
mildest  and  most  equable  of  which  any  knowledge 
exists.”  Agassiz  says.  “This  Is  one  of  the  favored 
spots  of  the  earth,  and  people  will  pome  from  all 
quarters  to  live  in  Its  genial  and  healthful  atmos¬ 
phere. "  This  fertile  peninsula  U.  for  the  tlrsi  time  in 
history,  now  open  to  colonists,  A  hetti  r  grain,  dairy’ 
and  ranch  district  thun  any  other  portion  of  America, 
and  a  better  fruit  country  than  Elorldu.  Everything 
of  the  temperate  and  send  tropical  regions  grows 
there,  and  cattle  keep  fat  the  year  round.  Eor  elrcu 
Jars  and  Information  about  transportation,  apply  to 
W.  E.  WEB  it.  Luiul  Commissioner.  HW  Broadway,  S'  Y 


EIGHTY  ACHES;  27  miles  from  New  York,  one  mile 
from  depot,  at  VALLEY  COTTAGE,  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  West  Shore  It.  R. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  owner.  Ibis  farm 
will  be  sold  ut  a  very  reasonable  price. 

The  farm  Is  In  excellent  state  of  cultivation,  und  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  productive  In  this  seel  ton 
Well  arranged  Stock  ami  Hay  Partis;  Two  Orchards* 
never  falling  Water  supplies,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
any  branch  of  agriculture. 

Apply  in  person  at  my  residence,  half -a  mile  from 
above  It,  K.  Station;  or  address 

P.  O.  BOX  2»l,  NYACK,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  K.  YLEY,  Agent. 


Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  January  1, 1S87 . . 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  etc.-,  .  . 

Mutured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  claims  uut  presented! . 

Annuities  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  fori . 

Reserved  for  re  insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance  lit  "i'per  cent'. 

Carlisle  net  premium:  non  participating  at  5  per  cent.  Carlisle  ret  premium. . 
Reserved  ror  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  January  i. 
ts-w  oyer  and  above  a  4  per  com.  Reserve  on  existing  policies  of 

that  class . . .  . aj.  I2J  742.7* 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1826 . . .  1. 32U,'o30.6S 

DEDUCT—  14,444  213  41 

Returned  to  Totine  policy  holders  during  the  year  on  matured  Tontines  . .  ''JoNts.# 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1, 18S7. . . 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance . 


STOCKMEN!.,  ‘Ni'iSA. 

Will  be  sold  at  a  lmrgaIn-3‘20  Acres  deeded  land, 
fenced  and  fully  equipped  with  buildings,  Ac  .  fr.r 
Horse  Raising.  Ample  range  for  stock  for  years 
Also  400  bead  Western  mures  and  young  stock,  1  bn 
ported  Norman  Stallions.  1  registered  Hanibleutnlnn 
stud.  Also  li.tsil  head  sheep— all  ewes  and  lambs,  well 
breil  up  by  cross  of  Cotswold  and  Merino  ranis,  on 
Ranches  (separate  from  hurse*)  fully  cqulpiied  b,r 
Sheep  Industry  Good  reasons  for  sellluu.  References 
exchanged.  Address  Box;  H,  STURGIS.  DAK'  |TA. 


Divisible  Surplus  (Company’s  Standard) 


co  Brown’s  Fence  Builder.  ^ 

L  A  practical,  simple,  durable,  portable,  cheap  w 
and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  fur  build  ^ 
y  lug  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  11  Is  to  ^ 
“  remain.  Heavy  wire  und  strong,  heavy  pick-  2 
Id  ets  used,  easily  operated  by  a  l'.-yar  old  boy.  . 
»  Sixty  rods  maae  In  a  day  at  a  cost  of  30  cents 
.••a  rod.  Agents  wanted. 

~  JOHN  P.  BROWN,  m 

^  RISING  SI  N,  IN D,  O 


surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard,  at  454  per  cent,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Tontine  Fuudi . . .  81.5, 549, 319. 53 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  SS.OSO..»*J7.*JJ  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Kevlslonarv  dividend 
to  participating  p-llcles  In  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  011  settlement  of  next  annual 
premium. 

Death-olHi him  paid.  Income  trout  Interest.  Insurance  in  force.  f  ash  Assets. 

Jan.  1,  1883,  S17i.415.097.  Jan.  1.  1883.  8.70,800,396. 
JSS3,  3,21  >3, 092.  1  883,  2,712.863.  **  1881,  I!i\7|6,td3.  ••  1 884,  55  »4i902 

1884,  2,257,1.5.  1884.  2,971,634.  “  1  SS.l.  229,382.586.  *•  18,8.1,  59,288,753 

1 88.1,  3,999.109.  18.83,  3.899.069.  “  l^S#,  259.(571,500.  “  1886,  6«.8»  4,321. 

1.880,  2,75. ,035.  1880,  3,722,502.  “  1887,  364,373,540.  “  1887,  75,421,453. 


_ TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep - 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches, 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Past,  1 Vest,  North  and  South. 

C  Cheapest,  Best  arid  Quickest 

Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St,  Louis  to 

DENVER.  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  a.  M.  Q.  P.  &  T,  A. 

lor  handsome  Illustrated  Burlington  Route  Guide 

Book  send  ic.  postage  to  thcU.  1*.  <£  T.  V.,  Chicago,  111. 


DWAUD  MARTIN,  WM.  L.  STRONG, 

I  CHARD  MUSER,  ALEX  STUDWELL, 

FORGE  H.  !‘t )  ITS,  HENRY  TUCK. 

.  C.  R  VLDW1N.  A.  H.  WELSH, 

JH.N  N.  STEARNS.  1,.  L.  WHITE. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  President. 

HENRY  TUCK,  Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD  H  WELSH,  2d  Vice-President. 
RUFUS  W.  WEEKS,  Actuary. 


THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier, 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

A.  HUNTINGTON,  M.  D. ,  Medical  Director, 


everythin g_thaT  is 

I  X  '  !tnBtHniB5ia»ft»l  - 


1  rs  MINNE80TA, 

In  high  state  of  cultivation  and  In  running  order. 
Contains  about  800  Acres  313  fall  plowed.  Good 
Buildings.  Full  complement  of  Stock  and  Machinery 
in  excellent  condition.  Ample  Seed  Grain.  Properly 
within  about  a  mile  of  Railway  Station.  Elevators. 
Stores  and  Church;  School  house  upou  11.  Watered 
by  a  beautiful  errek  with  well  wooded  banks.  A  mo¬ 
del  Prairie  Farm,  good  plow  land,  pasture,  wood  aud 
water,  owners.  non-rojtdcnl,  will  sell  en  bloo  or  In 
1  wo  or  more  parcels.  upon  liberal  term*.  . 

Fur  further  particulars  apply  to 

IV.  II.  G 1 1, LETT. 

P.  O.  Box  *448,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


ts  offered  and  Described  In  our 

CATALOGUE  No.  which  this  vear  we  send  oat  in  an  illuminated  cover.  The  Catalogue 
is  replete  with  new  engravings  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  veaetauies.  many  oi  which  can  only  he 
obtained  from  as;  and  contains,  besides.  2  beautiful  colored  pules,  and  very  full  instructions  on 
all  garden  work.  Altogether  it  is  the  best  ever  offered  by  us.  and.  we  believe.  Is  the  most  complete 
publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  lin  stamps  ,  which  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order.  Please  be  sure  to  order  Catalogue  by  the  numner.  e 


D"  TTTTnTnFARMS&MILLS 

■ '  “  I  f  t  it  or  Sale  A  Exchange. 

-Ilk.. Ill  I  f  ■  'FREE  Catalogue. 
R.  1*.  CHAFFIN  A-  CO*  Richmond/Ta. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 35  *  «S  * 


CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS. 

Within  three  mile*  of  ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

ICH  Soil  HkaLTH*  CUXATX.  1’vro  Railroads.  810 
>  830  per  Acre.  Correspond  with 

ROUT.  8.  DA  Y, 

50  UNION  STREET.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


SPRIJMG-  VEGrETA  BLiB S  and  FEOWEFL8 

Alio  EARLY  AND  PRIME  TOBACCO  BED  PLANTS. 

Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  FLORlsrs.  use  the  PATENT  PROTECTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  It  Is  equal  to  gloss  sash  (and  costs  but  tenth  as  much!  on  Cold  Frames  ami  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  nas  no  equal.  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  hardy  ami  rapid  growth.  Don’t 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freelv  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for3,  t>,  and  9  ets  per  yard,  anil  is  36  Inches  wide.  Send  for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

1. 8.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO.,  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


FARM  FOR  8 A  LR„ 

A  160  Acres  Weil-Impruved  Farm,  In  Osage  County 
Kansas,  for  sale  cheap.  Address  the  owner, 

JAMES  HAN  SON , 

Box  139.  Oange.City,  Kan. 


CAN  BE  RK.VI.lZKi)  BY  CHANGING 
Four  Per  <"«••«(  Goveriiiiieui  Bonds 

Into  b  percent.  Debentures  Capital  #C(ti,0iD 
Large  reserve gunmniee  fund.  Pamphieis. 
American  Isvi  -rraKNT I ’o  ,  150 Nassau  at.  N.Y. 


Fll  gun  runted  the  “  LOY  I'LL  WASHE  R  ”  to  do  better 
.  and  do  it  easier  aud  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
3  world.  Warranted  live  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  dean  without  rubbing,  we  will  rofuud  the  mouey. 

AGENTS  WANTED w.*S “how 

PROOF  thnt  A^runts  Arts  tunkinjj  from  lo  5*150  per 
v  month.  F/unuws  uu\ko  $300 Jnif'  ilmiiMf  tho  wint*^r.  La¬ 

dies  bftVM  ‘tjooees  twllrntr  this  WAshur.  Kct  il  prio^  only 
!S.’b,  Sample  to  thtvbt.  d»*sirhi^  hm  .t^D'ncy  A!>.»  tho  Cele- 


K:u(on,  na. 


LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA 


:  E  HVdC  .A.  3E3  E  £3  MANUR 

Again  found  to  Largely  Exceed  Published  Guarantees 


Some  men  are  bora  great,  but  they  out¬ 
grow  it. — Pitch. 

An  Indiana  jury  sent  iu  a  written  verdict 
of  “Blode  topeees  bi  the  billar  bustiu.” — New 
Age. 

A  Burlington  girl,  who  is  a  great  talker, 
says  that  it  is  better  to  be  engaged  iu  conver¬ 
sation  than  not  at  all. — Burlington  Free 
Press. 

The  body  of  King  Alphouso,  of  Spain,  is 
said  to  be  petrifying,  and  a  New  York  dude  is 
going  over  to  watch  the  process.  He  has 
spent  $50,U<Xl  trying  to  get  “hard,”  and  hasn’t 
succeeded  yet,  to  his  own  satisfaction. — Fuck. 

“Pat,  why  do  you  put  that  man’s  head  on 
your  letter,”  asked  a  gentleman  of  an  Irishman 
who  was  stamping  an  envelope.  “Why,  sure, 
to  look  afther  it,  and  see  that  it  goes  to  the 
roight  place,”  answered  Pat. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

First  worshiper:  “Why  are  you  wearing 
those  big  thick  earmuffs,  Smith,  it  isn’t  cold!” 
Second  worshiper:  “I  am  going  to  church.” 
“So  mnl:  but  what,  of  that/"  “  We  have 
discharged  our  choir  and  are  going  to  have 
congregational  singing  to-day.” — Tut  Bits. 

“Look  here,"  said  a  man  this  morning,  go¬ 
ing  into  his  grocer’s,  “those  eggs  you  sold  me 
at  New  Year’s  were  bad.”  “Well,  that  wasn’t 
my  fault.”  “Whose  fault  was  it,  then?” 
“Blamed  if  1  know.  How  should  I  tell 
what  was  inside  of  them?  I’m  a  grocery- 
man;  I’m  no  mind-reader.” —  Washington 
Critic . 

A  little  tot  who  had  advanced  to  words  of 
four  letters  was  told  that  when  spelling  words 
like  good,  wall,  seed,  he  was  not  to  say  o-o,  or 
e-e,  but  double  o,  double  e,  and  so  on.  One 
day  in  bis  reading-lesson  occurred  the  sen¬ 
tence:  “Up!  up!  Ned,  for  the  sun  is  up,”  when 
the  bright  little  fellow  electrified  his  mamma 
by  reading:  “Double  up,  Ned,  for  the  sun  is 
up  1” —  Vox  Poj> uli. 


SYNOPSIS  FROII  OFFICIAL.  STATION  REPORTS  FOR  1880. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ANALYSES  OF  THE  TWENTY  SAMPLES  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES  MADE  DURING  THE 
CURRENT  YEAR,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  CONNECTICUT,  SHOW  THAT  THE  MAPES 
MANURES  EXCEED  IN  STRENGTH  THEIR  PUBLISHED  GUARANTEE. 


The  following  comparison  between  the  percentage  found  by  the  Stations  and  the  Mapes  Company’s  guarantee  is  based  on 
the  average  of  the  entire  twenty  samples: 

Ammonia.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 

Found  l»y  Station  Analyses .  4..S6  13.15  5.65 

Guaranteed  (Minimum)  by  The  Mapes  Co .  4.31  9.11  5.13 

Excckm  found  Over  Guarantee . . .  .65  3.04  .53 

Fun  a  I  iu  FOUNDS  IN  EACH  TON .  13.00  pounds.  00.80  pounds.  10.00  pounds. 

This  excess  represents  over  84-  Pounds  in  eacli  Toil  of  the  three  most  valuable  plant-food  ingredients,  namely,  Am¬ 
monia,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash,  These  ingredients,  figured  at  even  the  very  low  prices  used  by  the  Stations  in  figuring 
estimated  values  of  fertilizers,  amount  to 

OVER  SEVEN  DOLLARS  PER  TON. 

For  full  official  analyses  by  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  the  twenty  samples  of  the  Mapes  Manures  for  current  year,  see 
our  new  pamphlet  on  Official  Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.. 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


y  in _ _  of  Rockingham,  Vf,.t  writes' 

r  ■  TV  ay,  “The  Stockbrldge  Grass  Manure 
me  two  tons  of  hay  per  uere  where  only  one 
-  b,  fore.”  He  Is  a  benefactor  who  enn  make 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 

liOWKEK  FERTILIZER  Co. 


By  F„  l>.  PI  TNEY. 

Post-paid,  5  Cents. 

Rest  of  Plants  at  fair  prices. 

PUTNEY  «V-  WOODARD 

BRENTWOOD,  N.  Y. 


GROW 


Tho  Great  Nursery  of 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


J---  — - .  _  STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 

LAIi.  ei— J  D  K  «T<H  '  K  h'A  It  M  1ms 

if  v-  The  only  Cow  that  has  given  2K.021  lbs.  2  ass.  of  milk  In  a  year. 

m  Ml'  A  i  jEvv  The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  2H,(H)71bs.  lOoz.ina  year. 

w  m  A  'r.j&KAl  The  only  two  year  -old  that  has  given  M.iM  lbs.  ISost  In  a  "year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17.1Ctl  lbs. 

IF~~~ The  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,l<:Mbs.  7 

;T JNglHMIM  The  oul,v  ^two-year  old  Holsteln-Frleslan  that  has  made  71 

KM  *  C-fr’ Thirty  one  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 

CLDTHiLOEWHBOoa'^  Fourteen  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  27  lbs.  1  oz.  of 

v  W  MILK  RECORD  26D2UBS.Z0Z5.IN  ONE  YEAR.  butter  in  a  Week. 

Also  a  fine  stud  of  Clydesdale  Stallions.  Mares  and  Fillies  utnl  choice  standard-bred  namblelonian  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  Nkw*Yokkek. 

SMITHS.  POYVEEL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


200  Imported  Brood  Mares, 
Choicest  Families. 

LARCE  NUMBERS 

K..— uffT—1  all  aces, 

BOTH  sexes, 

Bsftyr.  In  Stock. 


300  to  400 

Ht|'  Imported 

. _ FROM  FRANCK 

A  imually. 

»iT  Soud  for  1  'JO-page  Catalogue,  illustrations 
by  Rost*  Jloiiheiir.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Illinois. 


Piswltancouia  gdlvjertiiedttfl 


BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOOTH 

CULTIVATOR. 


The  very 

LATEST 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good, 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


Many  farmers  favor  level  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  corn,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  Comhiiunl  Corn  Cultivator  and 
Harrow  w  Fallow  Cultivator.  This 
we  have  accorupUahed  iu  the  ma¬ 
chine  represented  by  the  cut.  It  Is 
attached  to  our  regular  cultivator 
triune.  Without,  the  center  teeth  it 
Is  a  complete  Corn  Cultivator  and 
with  the  center  attachment  is  a  per¬ 
fect  Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

*  Buckeye  Drills,  Seeders,  Hay 
Rakes,  One  Horse  Cultivators, 
Walking  and  Combined  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Cider  Mills,  etc. 


Haixesville,  N.  J.,  { 
October  15,  1886.  J 
E.  T.  Hazeltine, 

Warren,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

1  was  taken  with  a  very  se¬ 
vere  cold  hist  Spring,  and 
tried  every  cure  we  had  in  the 
store,  aud  could  get  no  help. 

1  htnl.our  village  doctor  pre¬ 
scribe  for  me,  but  kept  getting 
worse.  I  saw  auother  phj'si- 
cian  from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y,, 
and,  he  told  me  he  used  Piso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption  in  his 
practice. 

I  bought  a  bottle,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  taken  all  of  it  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better. 
Then  I  got  my  employer  to 
order  a  quantity  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  and  keep  it  in  stock.  I 
took  one  more  bottle,  and  my 
dbugh  was  cured. 

Respectfully, 

FRANK  MCKELVY. 


S.Y. HAINES  &  CO. PHILADELPHIA. PA 


jt  Dnnnrl  if  fertilizer  Is  what  each  hill 
“  OUllCJ  of  com  gem  when  1, Impounds 
of  Sliickbrldge  Corn  Manure  is  applied  to  the  acre; 
Hut  It  produces  from  aft  to  HO  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre,  because  !i  Is  made  for  and  adapted  to  the  corn 
crop-  BOWKEK  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Established 

1854. 


<  OK\  (  I  LTiVATOR,  POTATO  DIGGER 

_  ,  _  ...  _ - (doing  two  rows  at  once 

r\ilMPioN  *8  HAR?9w  fsSf!*:stT'is 

UtfWV  —  one,  sold  at  the  price  of 

— ~ j  one.  Hold  on  Its  merits. 
~rj7G.?VLrv  !T~ and  the  cheapest  yet 
'  .Afii.I  lnfuit.  NKW  VICTOR 

iLirUii*  12*4  1  BK  VKH  CUTTER  largest 

. v*  and  best  nuule.  Also 

rturfuoM!  Ohio  ro,  tta.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  JOHN  R.  WHITT  EM  ORE.  CMcopee  Falls,  Mass. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Eiaaaa  City  Ho. 
Peoria,  His.,  Omaha,  Nob., 

;  San  Francisco, Cal.,  St.  Paul,  Mins. 


THE  SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER 


PERFECTION 


^  New  iJiulaml.  Itw.ib  imulo  by  tho  COOLEY  I'lCOC’JbSS. 

\v.  Hronson,  Pres.  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

wx  ft  t.  G,  Yeomttiii,  lVes.  iiolstcln-Frlealan  Breeders Assoc. 

1  T.H,Wnlui.Jr.SfiOf:  ,x  ”  ”  „  _  ”  . 

H  iF  )  Ht.  Hon.  AY  .  K.  Gladitonfi  at  the  “’Midlands”  TTawarden, 
/  Knfflaud. the  Duke  Of  suilirriaml  ui  “CMetclen”,  England,  all 

/  Ui  use  the  tUOI.EV  CIUliAOTElls  iu  their  dairies  and  so  do  a 

w—eTA  Vert'  I,  urge  Majority  orthebestdttirymenln  All  Countries. 

“  1  ‘.  The  Cooler  Creamer  has  more  Labor  Nttrinif  Conveniences 

!t  .  .  thauany  other,  Including  iCle valors,  Cabined*  With  rein- 

Ho  tram  and  8  nrfa.ee  Mcitninlng  Attachments, 

SEND  FOR  ILLU8TRATKD,  CJRCUbAIM. 

SIT  FA  TIM  MACHINE  C0.4  Hollows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Grain  Drill,  Lime  Spreader.  Single  Row  and  Br< 
east  Fertilizer  Distributors  and  Corn  Shelters  li 
taken  1st  premium  against  all  competition.  Send 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  SPANGLE  It  MEG  CO 

VOIt  Iv,  l» 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good. 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


50  to  100  percent  profit.*:^: 

*  writ  ok:  In 

half  a  dozen  years’  use;  of  the  Stoekbrhlge  Top  Dress 
lug,  I  have  received  a  net  urotlt.  of  so  to  10U  per  cent., 
according  to  amount  applied,  character  of  season, 
and  condition  of  soil.  At  800  lbs.  per  acre,  It  has  pro 
duced  effects  plainly  visible  the  third  year.” 

BOWKEK  FERTILIZER  CO. 


Upright  and  Horizontal. 
Stationary, 

Portable*  Soini-Portable, 
••  t<»  I  0  llor»e  Power. 

Htusfrntfl  Pamphlet  Pro  . 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO  , 

Hl’KINUFlEI.D.  OHIO, 
ur  I  I O LU»rrt)  HU  New  York. 


Ilrum!”  trade  tottrlt, 


THE 


U'Ljhn  m  r. 


(  hcaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Renees,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  tie  applied 
with  n  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy  In  all  colors. 

8  A  II  t'EI,  CABOT.  Soldi.  M  vmtkactcrhk, 
Send  for  Circular.  <U  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  LN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  SNARE  A  CO. 

Not.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore^ 
No.  1 1 2  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


For  CORN  and 

FEED  GRINDING 

Genuine  French 

BUHR  STONES 

PowerCornShe/ler 

Prices  Below  tho  Loweal 

A.W.STEVENS  &  SON 

•aubuknj,  n.  y. 

MvuUob  tbit  l'ugcr. 


MILL  CO., 

Manufacturer*  of  1IA  It Ki MIN’* 
8TAN9AKV  Hi  KU  BTH.VE 
OitlNEiNG  and  Fid  HI  KING 

NULL*  u£  ttUsIkt  i  Mnl  V*rWUi*8  for 
Si>:uh,  Wiilur.  Wlud, 
T  Hone  it  Hand  Pow®f# 
Y  1  P(NHC*«4lllggtOAl0ipiV 


il)‘  ft“*l  «lur»6illty.  »- 
CNF  try  MU]  wurnuihK] 

do  juMiwUut  wo  claim 
for  It.  Write  for  our  new  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  mention 
thin  paper.  7  he  Kdw.  Harrison 
Mill  Co.  Nsw  Haven. CL.  or  Columbus.  (X 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Your  Hues  are  where  you  put  them— not  under 
homes* feet.  One  agent  Hold  12  doz,  Iu  live  days; 
oue  dealer  soM-slx  doz.  In  15  days.  Samples 
worth  $1.50  kkkk.  Write  for  terms. 

E.  E.  BKEYVSTER,  Holly,  Mich. 


Consider  Me, 8f„ S!!. HikvSbw  £, 

how  III  plant,  cultlvalc,  and  feed  me  for  If  you  feed 
me,  I  will  feed  you.”  The  Sioekbrldga  special  Ma 
nures  feed  crops  according  to  their  special  wants. 

BOWKEK  FERTILIZER  CO. 
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IM  IIZ 

Yol.  XLVI.  No.  193C 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  5,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS, 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 


wheat  plant  is  to  spread  'its  'roots  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  tendency  is  well 
shown  iu  the  second  aud  succeeding  plants,  in 
which  the  ‘“coronal"  or  accessory  roots  have 
already  formed,  to  replace  in  a  short  time  the 
“seminal"  or  seed  roots,  which  are  so  deep 
that  the  plant  cannot  make  use  of  them.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  plants  the  stalk  between 
the  coronal  and  semtual  roots  is  almost  too 
thin  to  give  due  support  to  the  plant,  aud  it 
can  easily  lie  imagined  how  variations  iu  the 
soil  caused  by  frost,  etc.,  could  break  the 
contact  between  the  two  series  of  roots,  aud 
if  perchance  the  coronal  roots  were  not  far 
enough  developed,  would  be  certain  death  to 
the  plant.  What  a  chauge  there  would  be  in 
the  plant  if  we  could  take  out  the  stalk  and 
bring  the  prolific  seminal  roots  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  stem  of  the  plant !  As  it  is,  the 
plant  must  lose  the  vigorous  roots  formed  by 
the  germ  and  delay  its  growth  to  form  a  new 
set  of  roots  upon  which  the  plant  can  depend. 
Therefore,  we  should  expect  a  plant  like  num¬ 
ber  oue,  which  had  but  one  set  of  roots  to  form, 
aud  steadily  increase  them,  to  be  more  vig¬ 
orous  thun  a  plant  like  number  four,  which 
has  the  double  duty  of  root  formation  to  per¬ 
form. 

For  the  seventh  and  eighth  plants  the  seeds 
were  planted  so  deep  that,  the  stem  had  bundled 
itself  up  as  though  it  were  weary  of  trying  to 
find  its  way  out  of  imprisonment  and  now 


was  coiled  up  to  die — the  inevitable  fate  of 
deep  planting! 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed-wheat  is  most 
beneficially  placed  is  a  question  in  general  not 
carefully  euough  regarded.  If  we  follow  na¬ 
ture  here,  we  fiud  her  seeds  germinating  at  or 
near  the  surface,  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
with  some  kinds  of  seeds  that,  if  shaded  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  germinate 
better  than  in  au}r  other  place.  Again,  in 
Egypt,  after  the  waters  of  the  Nile  recede 
from  the  plains  into  the  river-bed,  the  seed- 
wheat  or  barley,  etc.,  is  scattered  over  the 
mud.  If,  however,  this  has  become  too  dry, 
the  seed  is  slightly  plowed  or  harrowed  in, 
aud  no  more  labor  is  bestowed  upon  it  until 
harvest  arrives.  The  produce  in  the  Nile  re¬ 
gion,  too,  is  proverbial. 

With  our  field  operations,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  leave  seeds  thus  exposed  to  their 
various  enemies,  and,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  them  with  the  earth,  our  inquiry  is 
what  depth  from  the  surface  happens  to  be 
practically  best  for  wheat!  The  illussrations 
below  give  a  general  answer.  But  there  are 
other  conditions,  such  as  the  kind  of  soil,  the 
degree  of  temperature  and  moisture,  aud  the 
season  at  which  the  planting  is  done.  In 
light,  porous  soils,  that  are  dry  and  warm, 
more  covering  will  be  needed  than  in  heavy, 
moist  lauds.  Mr.  Curtiss,  of  Washington, 
proves  from  statistics  that  “depths  of  not  less 


than  three-fourths,  nor  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  are  probably  the  extremes  for 
wheat  to  secure  the  best  results.” 

ALBERT.  E.  MET  GER. 

Cornell  University. 

[Mr.  Metzger  is  a  student  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  the  agricultural  department,  under 
Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts.  Our  picture  on  this  page, 
drawn  from  plants  carefully  mounted  by  Mr. 
Metzger,  shows  the  wheat  plants  as  grown 
from  seeds  planted  at  various  depths.  This  is 
an  instance  of  the  way  Prof.  Roberts  teaches 
agriculture  to  his  class,  and  it  is  a  way  that 
will  commend  itself  to  our  intelligent  farm 
readers.— Eds.] 


AT  WHAT  DEPTH  SHALL  WE  PLANT 
WHEAT? 


Fig.  1 14  accurately  represents  the  result  of 
a  class  experiment, conducted  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Professor  Roberts. 

Shortly  after  our  return  to  the  Uuiversity 
the  past  fall  we  laid  out  a  plot  of  ground  on 
our  Experiment  Farm,  aud  twice  a  week 
watched  the  growth  of  plants  from  seeds 
placed  at  various  depths: 

No.  1  Is  a  plant  taken  from  a  row  the  seeds  of  which 

were  planted  at . to  Inches. 

No.  2,  **  '*  “  1  to  lii 

No.  8,  “  "  3  to  2M  “ 

No.  4,  **  “  “  to  S  “ 

No  5,  “  “  “  8  to  8«  “ 

No.  6.  "  “  “  8J4  to  4 

No.  7.  “  “  “  8  to  litf  “ 

Nothing  more  than  the  entire  rows  of  wheat 
plants,  of  which  these  are  specimens,  could 
better  show  the  vigor  attained  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  depths  of  planted  seed.  Those  seeds 
planted  from  ‘3-  ,  iueh  produced  by  fur  the 
hardiest  aud  most  vigorous  plants.  Iu  fact, 
the  plant  of  that  depth  shown  here  might 
have  been  transplanted  into  three  portions, 
and  each  would  have  displayed  a  vigor  equal 
to  the  original  plant. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tendency  of  a 


LARUE  POTATO  CROPS 


C.  M.  HOVEY. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  details 
of  potato  culture  at  the  Experiment  Grounds 
of  the  Rural,  as  recorded  in  the  Special  Po¬ 
tato  Number  of  a  year  or  more  ago,  aud  I 
promised  you  some  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
But  the  opportunity  did  not  occur  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  1  now  improve  the  time  to  do  so. 
I  have  already  had  something  to  say  upon  po¬ 
tatoes  iu  a  contemporary  journal,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  on  the  very  low  average  of  the  crop.  I 
was  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  Editor  that  this  low  average  need 
not  be,  as  the  statement  proved. 


HViV  TORVC 


GROWTH  OF  WHEAT  PLANTS.  From  Nature.  Fi 


la 

m 

That  the  very  large  crop  of  1,400  bushels  to 
the  acre — or  rather  the  limited  crop  at  the 
rate  of  1.400  bushels,  which  is  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  thing — should  provoke  the  comments 
of  contemporary  journals,  that,  they  should 
doubt  the  statement  of  the  Rural,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  well-nigh  impossible  would  naturally 
be  expected.  To  me  it  was  no  surprise  or  even 
matter  of  doubt,  and  if  the  writers  had  been 
familiar  with  the  details  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress,  they  would  have  known  it.  had  been 
done  before— half  a  century  ago — before  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  known  or,  at  least,  previous  to 
their  having  been  used, or  even  before  a  strictly 
scientific  work  ou  agriculture  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  here.  And  what  has  been  accomplished 
can  be  done  again. 

One  of  the  early  experiments  in  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  was  made  by  the  late  S.  O.  Perkins  Esq. 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  an  amateur  cultivator, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  grape  under  glass,  around  Boston, 
and  whose  successful  growth  of  this  delicious 
fruit  greatly  accelerated  the  introduction  of 
cold-house  grape  culture.  His  experiments 
with  the  potato  ware  made  in  1818,  and  the 
result  is  detailed  by  him  iu  a  letter  to  the  late 
Hou.  Josiaii  Quincy,  afterwards  president  of 
Harvard  College,  and  published  iu  that,  valua 
ble  work,  the  Transactions  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Perkins  hail  three  potatoes  weighing  IS 
ouuces  which  he  planted  on  the  i-'Ttli  of  April, 
1818.  They  were  cut  into  94  sets,  each  set  con¬ 
taining  one,  two,  or  three  eyes  (This  is  plainly 
an  oversight  on  Mr.  Hovcy’s  part — Eds.]  and 
were  planted  in  the  drills,  each  89  feet  long,  * 
oue  half  about  15  inches,  and  the  other  half 
about  seven  inches  distant  from  each  other; 
the  rows  or  drills  were  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart.  The  ground  was  good  and  the  soil 
deep,  but  he  put  no  manure  upon  it  this  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Perkins  writes  as  follows:  “On  the 
7th  of  October,  the  potatoes  were  taken  out  of 
the  grotmd  and  measured  iu  my  presence, 
heaping  them  as  long*-  as  they  would  lie  one 
on  the  other,  and  I  found  there  were  about 
four  and  one-half  bushels.  With  a  view, 
however,  to  ascertain  the  precise  increase  1 
weighed  the  whole  parcel,  after  separating 
those  which  were  too  small  for  the  table,  and 
found  I  had  250  pounds  of  large, handsome  po¬ 
tatoes  fit  for  table  use.and  18  pounds  of  small 
ones,  making  an  aggregate  of  27.8  pounds  from 
18nz.  of  Bead.  This  would  give  upwards  of  8.- 
149  bushels  for  every  18  bushels  of  seed  employ¬ 
ed, which  is  about  the  average  quantity  planted 
on  an  acre  of  ground.”  The  ground  employed 
was  97  square  feet;  estimating  the  bushel  at 
00  pounds,  the  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,400  bushels  an  acre. 

Mr.  Perkins  closes  his  interesting  account 
as  follows,  which  is  well  worth  remembering; 

“It  must  be  confessed  that  the  great  increase 
from  so  small  a  quantity  of  seed  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  field  culture.  The  soil  is  neither  so 
deep  nor  so  loose  as  iu  a  garden  continually 
worked  over  with  the  spade,  and  of  course  the 
fibrous  roots  cannot  extend  themselves  with 
so  much  facility,  but  1  believe  great  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  field  cultivation  as  well 
as  in  gardens.  When  the  soil  is  pretty  deep, 
and  well  broken  up,  great  saving  iu  the  labor, 
which  is  now  bestowed  iu  hilling  potatoes, 
might  be  made.  When  the  ground  is  hoed  to 
destroy  weeds,  a  little  earth  drawn  to  the  hills 
to  protect  the  roots  from  drought  will  hr  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  heap  on  toads  of  earth,  as  Is  the 
custom  amoug  us.  I  have  practised  this  mode 
with  success,” 

Mr.  Perkins  was  not  the  first  to  recommend 
level  culture:  it  was  advocated  50  years  be¬ 
fore  his  tune.  The  late  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  devoted  much  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato  and  its  improvement 
by  the  production  of  numerous  seedlings,  and 
many  valuable  papers  were  contributed  to  its 
Journal,  from  time  to  time.  Tho  last  of  them 
was  in  1888.  when  he  gave  an  account,  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  an  acre  of  his  seedlings,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  which  was  at  the  rate  of  9W  bushels, 
of  80  pounds  to  the  bushel,  per  acre.  Iu  this 
experiment,  so  careful  was  Mr.  Knight  to 
have  u  correct  estimate  of  the  crop,  that  the 
two  outside  rows,  and  ends  of  the  same,  in 
the  field  were  dug  up,  and  only  the  interior 
rows  subjected  to  measurement.  Estimating 
the  crop  at  60  pounds  per  bushel,  the  result 
would  he  nearly  1 ,4« mi  bushels  per  acre. 

Had  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Knight  had  such  a 
prolific  sort  as  the  Early  Rose,  the  product 
must  have  been  very  much  larger.  These  are 
experiments,  however,  ex  parte — thut  is, 
at  the  rate  per  acre,  like  that  of  the  Rural. 

1  now  come  to  actual  experiments  on  an 
exact  measured  acre  of  ground,  first  remark¬ 
ing  that  Very  large  crops  were  produced  in 
Englaud,  nearly  a  century  ago:  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Young,  the  eminent  English  writer 
speaks  of  1,099  bushels  as  having  been  raised 
on  an  acre. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  I  find  results 
recorded  which  are  well  worth  reading  by  our 


more  modern  cultivators.  From  the  year 
1818  and  nearly  twenty  years  successively,  t  he 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  annually 
offered  liberal  prizes  for  the  best  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  an  acre,  the  successful  exhibitor  to 
give  a  statement  of  his  mode  of  cultivation. 
Without  taking  the  time  to  hunt  up  all  these 
experiments,  which  were  numerous  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Proceedings  <>f  the  Society,  I  take 
enough  to  show  the  excellent  culture  of  the 
potato  in  these  early  days,  before  agriculture 
had  arrived  at  the  state  we  nmv  find  it. 

Tho  report  I  now  take  is  that  of  the  year 
1888,  when  the  committee  of  tho  society  “at¬ 
tended  the  duty  assigned  them  and  awarded  a-s 
follows:  To  V\rm.  Carter,  of  Fitchburg  in  the 
County  of  Worcester  for  his  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  beiug  m\\4  bushels  to  the  acre,  a  premi¬ 
um  of  twenty  dollars.”  This  exhibition  was 
accompanied  with  the  following  statement  of 
the  crop. 

“The  soil  upon  which  the  potatoes  were 
raised,  is  a  warm,  deep  loam  sloping  to  the 
south-east,  and  for  five  years  previous  to  the 
last  has  been  grass  land  and  mowed  each  year. 
The  land  was  plowed  in  November,  1881, 
harrowed  and  cross-plowed  in  the  month  of 
May,  1882.  I  (hen  spread  40  cart  loads  of 
horse  manure  upon  the  furrows  and  plowed 
it  in,  and  then  furrowed  21 feet,  apart  and 
planted  the  seed  in  rows  or  drills  The  seed 
was  20  bushels  of  the  large  red  potato  and  25 
bushels  of  the  common  blue.  The  planting  was 
done  the  last  of  May.  As  soon  as  the  tops  ap¬ 
peared  the  land  was  plowed  and  hoed  and 
when  they  were  about  12  inches  high,  plowed 
and  hoed  again.  1  kept  no  minutes  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  cultivation,  and  am  therefore  unable 
to  stab-  it  particularly.  There  was  no  further 
labor  or  manure  oxjiended,  than  as  above 
stated,  and  no  extra  expense  or  pains  were 
taken  than  in  ordinary  cases, ” 

The  same  year  among  the  unsuccessful 
claimants  for  the  premium  was  Mr,  Payson 
Williams,  of  Fitchburg,  whose  crop  was  618% 
bushels  on  an  acre.  Mr.  Payson,  as  was  the 
rule,  handed  in  his  statement  of  cultivation 
which  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Carter  and, 
without  copying  the  same  1  give  you  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  expenses  of  the  crop: 

KX  I’F.NSEK  OK  CU  LTIVATION  OF  AN  ACRE  OF 
POTATOES. 

TnrnfUg  over  Hie  sward  iq:  day  Tor  one  yoke 


Muni,  myself  and  man  . $  4.1!0 

Carling  on  46  loads,  or  10  cords,  manure .  s.0O 

Plowing  in  d  i  ..  . .  H.ou 

Harrowing  and  marking  out  tor  plowing .  UX> 

Fifty  tiuslieU  seed  at  Is  lid.  per  bushel . . . 

Planting,  live  days'  work  at  Is  . .  3.3S 

Plowing  for  flint  lioelng  half  day,  horse,  man 

andboj  . .  ljOO 

First  lioelng,  I  wo  days’  work  . .  1.50 

Second  hoe  tog,  process  similar .  2.50 


Harvesting  the  crop.  20  days'  work  at  76  cents  per 

day . - .  .  i5.no 

Ox  work  to  curt  the  same  to  cellar  (very  near!  ..  l.W) 
The  proportion  of  the  manure  drawn  by  the  crop 

I  judged  to  he  Hi  per  cent.,  say .  16.00 

$6W48 

Mr.  Williams  concludes  his  statement  as 
follows:  “If  I  recollect  aright,  the  nine  crops 
of  potatoes  grown  by  me  the  last  18  years, 
eight  of  which  I  believe  (for  I  speak  from 
recollection  only)  have  drawn  the  society's 
premiums,  have  in  the  amount  of  expenses 
been  quite  as  high  as  this.”  His  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  at  that  date,  1882,  was 
that  it  would  be  a  profitable  one  at  least;  say 
018  bushels,  at  20  cents  per  bushel  cash  in  our 
market,  would  be  8122,00  cents.  Deduct,  ex¬ 
penses,  $66  88,  leaving  net  profit  of  $55.77.  I 
am  led  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  profit  of 
such  a  crop  iu  1887. 

Boston,  Mass, 


CORN  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  WEST.— 
NO.  I. 


PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 


The  farmers  of  the  great  corn-producing 
districts  of  the  Central  W est  have  decided  that 
the  dent  varieties  are  the  only  ones  profitable 
to  them  In  field  culture.  I  can  readily  believe 
there  are  many  young  fanners  in  Central  Illi¬ 
nois  who  have  never  seen  an  ear  of  flint  corn, 
certainly  not  seen  it  as  it  grew,  just  as  1  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  many  New  England  farmers  to 
whom  dent  corn  is  a  novelty.  There  is  not 
much  agreement  as  to  varieties  best  adapted 
to  cultivation,  not  even  as  to  colons.  The  yel¬ 
low  dents  are  most  common:  but  there  are 
large  ureas  in  which  white  varieties  are  very 
generally  grown,  while  many  farmers  prefer 
varieties  of  mixed  colors.  There  arc  scores  of 
varieties.  Mauy  of  them,  however,  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  t  here 
is  lack  of  uniformity  in  samples  of  corn  known 
by  the  same  name — more  so,  apparently,  than 
with  flint,  varieties.  With  almost  every  dent 
variety  a  good  deal  of  time  is  required  to  se¬ 
lect  even  a  score  of  ears  which  shall  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  other.  It  is  often  possible  to  sc 
lect  ears  from  collections  of  corn  of  ditferent 
varieties  which  sliall  as  closely  resemble  each 
other  as  a  hastily  made  collection  of  one  vari¬ 
ety.  Absolute  uniformity'  emmot  be  secured 
eveu  by  persistent  selection  with  reference  to 
a  clearly  defined  type.  Without  much  selec¬ 
tion,  or  with  selection  witli  different  types  in 


miml,  it  is  not  strange  there  should  be  consid¬ 
erable  variations. 

Soil  and  climate  readily  modify  varieties. 
In  general,  as  one  goes  from  North  to  South 
in  the  dent,  corn  growing  regions,  he  will  find 
both  stalks  and  ears  longer  arul  thicker;  the 
cobs  and  kernels  longer,  and  flu*  season  of 
growth  longer.  Two  varieties,  one  from  the 
North,  the  other  from  the  South,  grown  for 
years  in  the  same  neighborhood,  will  become 
more  anil  more  alike,  unless  care  be  taken  to 
preserve  their  peculiarities  by  continued  se¬ 
lection. 

On  the  farms  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
we  have,  in  recent,  years,  tested  a  hundred  or 
more  varieties  of  corn.  We  have  never  found 
varieties  brought  from  over  100  miles  north 
or  south  so  well  adapted  to  our  climate  arid 
soil  at  first  as  those  which  have  been  grown 
for  some  years  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 
Varieties  from  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
lucky,  even  Southern  Illinois,  have  failed  to 
mature  if  the  season  was  not  favorable;  while 
those  from  the  North  have  been  smaller  than 
we  count  desirable.  In  all  our  trials  we  have 
found  no  one  variety  which  stood  out  in  any 
marked  degree  superior  to  all  its  competitors, 
AVe  have  found  a  good  number  that  were  good 
and  to  be  commended:  but  none  which  de¬ 
mand  the  extravagant  praise  often  given  new 
varieties  by  the  introducers. 

Whatever  may  be  true  with  animals,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  general  cul¬ 
tivation  in  any  locality,  arc  those  which  are 
not  at  cither  extreme  as  to  size  or  time  re¬ 
quired  to  come  to  maturity.  A  remarkably 
early  ripening  variety  i  have  always  found 
small  iu  ear  and  not  remarkably  productive. 
The  very  large  varieties  are  slow  in  maturity 
—unsafe,  except,  in  seasons  especially  favora¬ 
ble.  The  terms,  large  and  small,  are  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  each  locality. 
The  “large”  vaieties  of  Northern  Illinois 
would  be  criticised  as  too  small  for  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  State. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ills. 


Burnt  (Topics. 


THE  LAWN. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

•  _. _  # 

Where  the  lawn  has  not  been  top-dressed 
with  manure  or  compost  rake  it.  over  with 
iron  rakes  so  as  to  remove  old  Crab  Grass, 
moss,  weeds  (as  Mouse-ear  duckweed),  sticks 
and  stones.  If  it  is  bare  in  whole  or  part,  or 
the  grass  is  thin,  scratch  it  with  the  rake, 
sow  some  Red-top  Grass  seed  and  roll  firmly 
and  smoothly.  If  the  ground  is  poor,  a  heavy 
dressing  of  loam  or  compost  (loam  ami  man¬ 
ure  mixed  together  aud  put  up  in  a  pile  last 
fall)  before  sowing  will  help  it  greatly. 

If  it  has  been  top-dressed  with  manure  over 
winter,  now  brush  or  spread  tin*  manure  more 
evenly  and  let  it  stay  there.  But  if  you  waut 
the  lawu  for  «  croquet  or  tennis  ground,  you 
had  better  rake  off  the  roughest  of  the  man¬ 
ure. 

Where  bumps,  puckers  and  depressions  oc¬ 
cur,  skin  the  places  level  and  tread  them  firm, 
thou  relay  the  sod  aud  scatter  a  little  rich 
loam  and  grass  seed  Over  the  patches  aud  roll 
them  smooth.  When  tho  ground  is  moist  and 
loose,  as  after  a  thaw,  is  an  excellent  time  to 
pull  out  such  weeds  as  mulleins,  dandelions, 
docks,  rape,  chicory  nud  the  like,  also  to  pull 
or  cut  out  plantain  and  white  weed.  Yarrow 
often  is  a  great  pest  in  lawns  aud  forms  wide 
mats.  Dig  it  out  and  replace  with  tough 
grass  sod.  If  the  lawns  are  carefully  hand- 
weeded  in  April,  they  will  look  the  better  for 
it  all  summer  long. 

Encourage  the  growth  of  lawn  grass  early 
iu  the  year,  and  feed  it  wejl,  so  that  it  may 
have  strength  to  overcome  the  Crab  Crass  in 
late  summer. 

In  order  to  have  a  smooth  sole  of  grass  you 
must  roll  it  well  in  spring,  and  while  the 
ground  is  moist  in  summer.  Iu  spring  1  roll 
the  lawns  while  the  ground  is  quite  moist  and 
soft,  as  after  a  thaw,  and  in  the  large  sweeps 
use  a  two-horse  roller  drawn  by  men,  as  the 
horses’  feet  would  sink  into  and  cut  the 
surface  of  the  lawn,  and  do  far  more  evil 
than  the  rolling  would  do  good. 

Iu  making  new  lawns  unfasten  the  soil 
deeply;  If  with  the  spade,  double  dig  it;  if 
with  the  plow,  subsoil  it.  Keep  the  good  soil 
at  the  top  aud  the  poor  in  the  bottom.  See 
that  the  whole  patch  is  evenly  aud  well 
firmed,  and  the  surfuee  soil  fine  and  mellow. 
Sow  broadcast,  and  use  lots  of  seed.  I  like 
Red  Top  and  Blue  Grass  without  any  other 
mixture.  Sow  as  early  in  the  season  as  you 
can,  so  as  to  give  the  grass  u  fair  start  before 
warm  weather  and  drought  set  in  If  the 
weather  is  windy,  as  it  almost  always  is  in 
March  aud  April,  mix  a  good  deal  of  damp 
saud  with  your  grass  seed,  and  in  this  way 
you  can  sow  it,  and  quite  evenly',  in  the  fnee 
of  a  brisk  wind.  “  Sow  thinly'— don’t  sow  so 


thick,”  and  “  Wo  use  too  much  seed,”  are  oft 
repeated  advice.  But  my  practice  and  ad¬ 
vice  are  the  opposite.  In  sowing  grass  for 
lawns  use  lots  of  seed. 


RUMINATION. 

No.  46  is  another  specially  useful  Rural. 
In  the  richest,  gold  mine  there  are  nuggets  of 
pure  metal  now  and  then  among  the  still  val¬ 
uable  but  small  dust.  Wo  cannot  always  have 
a  “feast  of  fat  things,"’  but  the  Rural  does 
very  often  give  its  readers  such  a  spread. 
“More  light  on  the  wire  worm”  is  wanted. 
Yes,  that  is  true;  but  let.  those  who  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say,  say  only  what  they  know  and 
no  more  than  they  know,  as  old  Monti  re¬ 
marked.  A  very  great  trouble  is  that  many 
persons  do  not  really  understand  what  it  is  to 
know  or  think.  To  know  is  not  to  believe,  or 
to  think  or  breve  a  strong  opinion.  Now  I 
I, -note  t.lmt,  wire  worms  have  scabbed  [iota toes, 
and  1  know  that  when  1  used  potato  special 
Fertilizer,  not  a  tuber  was  hurt,  while  where 
cow  manure  and  poultry  manure  were  used  the 
tubers  were  completely  disfigured  and  no  fun¬ 
gus  could  be  detected.  1  have  put  sound  po¬ 
tatoes  into  pits  with  wire  worms  and  have 
found  these  worms  “the  thousand  legs,”  or 
myriapods,  lulus  by  name,  actually  eating  in¬ 
to  the  tubers,  and  after  a  time — two  or  three 
weeks— the  callus  or  scab  formed  over  the 
wounds,  Moreover,  I  have  scratched  tubers 
in  the  ground  and  while  they  were  growing, 
and  have  found  the  scabs  to  form  over  the 
wounds  in  the  skin. 


Manure  is  a  relief  against  drought.  Why 
not?  Manure  pushes  on  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  roots  as  well  as  foliage,  and  the  more 
and  deeper  the  roots  are.  the  more  able  the 
plant  is  to  gather  moisture  from  the  soil,  in  a 
dry  time.  Make  the  ground  rich  in  plant  food 
and  the  crops  will  resist  adversity,  as  a  strong 
man  will  resist,  disease. 


A  curious  exemplification  of  the  ancient 
fable  of  the  citizens  in  consultation  about  the 
defences  of  their  town  against  au  expected 
enemy,  when  each  man  vigorously  advocated 
his  special  product  of  industry:  the  stone  cut¬ 
ter,  stone;  the  carpenter,  timber;  and  the  tan¬ 
ner  averred  there  was  nothing  like  leather,  was 
afforded  at  the  first  Farmer’s  Institute  ever 
held  m  the  great  but,  laggard  State  , of  New 
York;  where  our  mutual  friend,  S..W001U 
wttjd,  thought  sheep  the  best  destroyers  of  or¬ 
chard  insects  and  our  equally  respected  friend 
F.  D,  Curtis  believed  swine  to 'he  the  most 
effective.  “Every  inuu  to  Jjis  trade;”  but  I  ob-  * 
ject  to  botli  of  these  animals,  for  they  will 
eat  bark  aud  injure  the  trees*  especially  the 
young  ones.  I  would  fill  au  orchard  with 
poultry.  My  sneep  bnfre  too  stroug  a  liking 
for  bark. 

- IT  .  *  > 

Regarding  the  so-called  Washington  $eed- 

shoo,  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  good  and  use¬ 
ful  design  aud  purpose  of  our  forefathers  has 
been  divided  and  made  a  pestilent  nuisance; 
just  as  iu  too  many  cases  the  funds  given  to 
agricultural  coleges  for  industrial  education 
have  been  grossly  diverted  from  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  A  lawyer  advises  me  that 
as  “for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy  at 
law,”  a  law  can  be  found  to  compel  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  money  so  diverted  to  its  proper 
uses.  Is  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
personally  liable  at  law  for  delinquency  in 
office  for  following  a  bud  custom  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  good  law?  New  and  useful  seeds  and 
plunks  by  the  score  could  be  introduced;  think 
what  has  been  done  by  private  effort  of  such 
men  as  Fortune  in  China  and  Hoggin  Japan 
and  it  cannot  be  that  all  has  been  done  yet,. 
Suppose  some  patriotic  person  should  com¬ 
mence  a  suit  against  the  Commissioner  for 
violating  the  law,  which  ho  clearly  does,  aud 
only  follows  a  breach  of  it? 

Mu.  Russell  is  right  about  the  affection 
which  lingers  about  trees  which  one  plants. 
Forced  to  remain  899  miles  from  home,  noth¬ 
ing  occupies  my  time  more  than  the  trees  and 
shrubs  I  planted  years  ago.und  1  am  constant¬ 
ly  thinking  how  they  will  look  when  I  return. 

Free  packages  lor  everything  salable  from 
the  farm  should  be  the  rule,  as  Mr.  I  del  l  sug¬ 
gests.  The  obligation  to  return  packages  pre¬ 
vents  many  a  man  from  buying  what  he 
would  otherwise  waut  very  badly.  When  I 
was  making  and  sidling  butter  iu  small  pack¬ 
ages  at  a  high  price,  tin*  free,  neat,  little, 
wooden,  veneer  puil  with  a  convenient  handle, 
sold  t  he  greater  part  of  it.  Indeed  without 
it  many  purchasers  could  not  have  taken  it. 
Many  stores  are  now  using  neat  boxes  instead 
of  wrap)  ling  paper  aud  iiobonlyso.luit  tiea  neat 
wire  and  wood  handle  onto  tho  twine  to  carry 
the  box  by.  Farmers  and  fruit,  growers  should 
taku  the  hint.  So  many  other  good  things 
might  be  noticed  that  I  would  say  read  this 
number  over  again  and  mark  it  with  marginal 
references  when  filing  it  away. 

H.  STEWART, 


CORRESPONDENTS’  V I E WS. 

Cast  summer  somebody  wrote  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  about  Morgan  horses.  He  wondered 
what  had  become  of  them,  and  thought  they 
must  bo  all  gone,  as  the  blood  was  all  on  one 
si  le.  I  know  there  are  some  good  ones  still 
left.  We  have  a  stallion  here  thattracas  back 
to  Justin  Morgan.  I  have  used  him  two  sea¬ 
sons  and  have  a  colt  eight  mouths  old  that  is 
hard  to  beat.  I  hope  to  have  a  mate  for  him 
in  May.  The  mother  is  dark  brown,  nearly 
hi  hands  high  and  weighs  about  1,050,  I  re¬ 
member  »s  a  boy  seeiug  Green  Mountain  Bull 
and  Plying  Morgan  at  the  Vermont  Fairs. 
This  colt  of  mine  shows  the  same  style,  color 
and  action  as  1  remember  in  them.  s.  h.  c. 

Keesville,  N.  V. 

1  ske  that  the  farm  papers  mostly  advise 
farmers  to  save  all  the  old  bones  they  can  pick 
up  and  reduce  them.  Putting  bones  into  a  box 
with  unleaehed  ashes  and  keeping  them  wet 
reads  like  an  easy  way  to  make  a  good  fertil- 
iz  t,  hut  it  doesn’t  work  so  well  with  me. 
From  my  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that-  Dr.  Hoskins  is  right  iu  burning  bones  as 
the  cheapest  ami  easiest  way  to  get  the  good 
out  of  them.  I  wish  fanners  who  have  re¬ 
duced  bones  with  ashes — if  there  are  any  such 
— would  toll  us  how  long  it,  took  to  do  it.  I 
naver  could  make  it  pay,  but  if  others  have 
done  it,  I  wautto  know  how.  ,j.  p.  k. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 

\V k  should  have  a  duty  and  further  restric¬ 
tions  ou  animals  imported  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  This  I  claim  for  the  following  reasons. 
1.  We  now  have  foundation  stock  enough,  of 
the  best  breeds.  2.  While  we  import  stock  we 
also  import  all  the  stock  diseases  of  Europe. 
We  have  diseases  enough  of  our  own  now,  M. 
There  is  too  much  speculation  in  the  business 
of  importing.  Most  of  the  importers  care  more 
for  the  money  than  they  do  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  breed.  4.  Novelty  stock  attracts 
I  co  n  really  good  and  tried  stock,  like  Short¬ 
horns  ,to  the  disadvantage  of  old  breeders.  5. 
The  mixing  up  of  so  many  strains  will  result 
iu  a  mongrel  breed,  much  like  the  natives. 

Carlton,  Pa  j.  a.  h. 

People  are  talking  about  yields  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Here  is  mine:  From  six  acres  of  ground 
planted  to  Late  Hebron,  L  dug  l,fifiO  bushels, 
1,850  of  them  large  enough  for  market.  They 
were  planted  in  hills  .82  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  lulled  up  with  shovel  plow.  The  land  was 
soil  with  15  loads  of  stable  manure,  spread  in 
winter  uud  plowed  under  in  the  spring.  No 
other  fertilizer  was  used.  e.  d.  p. 

Hermitage,  N.  Y. 

My  Langshans  are  like  the  Rural’s  in  col¬ 
or,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  Mine  are 
short-logged  and  squarely  built.  Pullets 
hatched  last  April  will  weigh  from  five  to  six 
pounds  and  roosters  of  the  same  age  seven  to 
eight  j rounds.  I  have  14  April  pullets.  About, 
the  first  of  September  they  began  to  lay,  and 
by  t  he  oud  of  the  year  had  laid  50  dozen  eggs. 
They  went  to  the  crib  uud  hog  pen  and  picked 
up  all  the  whole  corn  they  wanted.  That  was 
all  the  feeding  they  had.  c.  c.  k. 

Rock,  Kansas. 

1  am  after  information  ou  the  wire-worm 
question  too.  I  plowed  up  last  spring  17 
acres  of  old  sod  aud  planted  corn  and  sowed 
peas  on  it.  When  we  plowed  it  up  in  the 
fall  we  fouud  lots  of  wire  worms.  I  wish  some¬ 
body  could  toll  us  how  to  fix  the  seed  so  these 
worms  will  not  eat  up  the  oats  that  1  sow  upon 
the  land.  C.  H.  H. 

Norwich,  Ontario. 

1  notice  that  some  people  ask  how  leaves 
can  be  made  to  stay  where  you  put  them  in 
the  “valley  mulching”  of  potatoes.  This  is 
the  way  1  treat  them.  I  rake  them  into  large 
heaps  aud  let  them  decay  for  a  year  aud  use 
them  the  second  year  as  a  mulch  aud  they 
do  well.  e.  h.  c. 

Euclid,  Ohio. 

Kerosene  on  Trees.— On  page  74  of  the 
Rural  you  speak  of  using  kerosene  ou  apple 
trees.  Bettor  let  it  entirely  alone.  A  tree 
agent  told  a  man  in  this  town  a  few  years 
since,  that  it  would  kill  the  borers  and  the 
man  tried  it  on  one  tree.  A  neighbor  hearing 
of  it  applied  it.  to  his  whole  orchard — a  tine, 
young  orchard  just  commenced  bearing— and 
it  killed  every  tree  it  was  applied  to.  There 
are  safer  aud  better  washes  for  trees,  such  ns 
soap  or  weak  lye  diluted  with  water  j.  r.  c. 

Angelica,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  If  it  is  used  as  an  emulsion  as  fre¬ 
quently  described  by  Professors  Riley  and 
Cook  aud  ourselves  in  these  columns,  there  is 
no  danger  of  injuring  the  trees  with  kerosene. 
The  eiuulsiou,  however,  must  be  thorough. 
Free  kerosene,  that  is,  kerosene  not  thoroughly 


incorporated  with  the  soap-suds  or  milk  is 
sure  to  harm  the  tree. 

Every  little  while  we  hear  of  farmers  being 
swindled  at  an  old,  old  game.  They  sign  their 
names  to  some  paper  or  petition,  and  the  first 
they  know  it  turns  up  as  a  note  to  be  paid. 
This  thing  ought  to  be  stopped.  At  our  far- 
mers’clubwe  passed  a  resolution  informing  our 
Representative  that  we  expected  him  to  sup¬ 
port  any  measure  which  should  kill  off  swind¬ 
lers.  We  demand  that  any  persou  who  offers 
n  note  for  sale,  who  shall  make  a  false  or 
fraudulent  statement,  or  give  any  deceiving 
answer  regarding  the  origin  of  such  note,  shall 
be  considered  guilty  of  a  crime  and  rendered 
liable  to  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  discuss  the  “Washington  Seed  Store”  at 
our  next  meeting.  r.  w.  k. 

Highland.  Ills. 

R.  N.-Y. — Every  farmers’  club  in  the  coun¬ 
try  should  discuss  the  “Washington  Seed 
Store”  and  talk  it  out  of  the  world. 

f  HAVE  a  plan  of  my  own  that  I  menu  to 
practice  on  my  raspberries  and  blackberries 
this  spring.  I  lost  1,000  quarts  of  Cuthberts 
by  keepiug  the  ground  clean  and  letting  the 
vines  get  too  near  the  ground.  My  soil  is  rich 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  weeds  down  in 
picking  time.  I  propose  to  sow  oats  between 
the  rows  and  plauts,  mow  when  we  come  to 
pick  and  either  feed  the  hay  or  let.  it  stay  un¬ 
der  the  plants  for  a  mulch.  I  tried  it  on  a 
small  scale  last  year,  and  it  worked  well.  I 
sowed  the  oats  thickly  and  they  kept  all 
weeds  down.  We  could  easily  mow  them, 
and  they  kept  the  berries  clean  and  saved 
much  labor  after  picking.  1  don't  see  that 
the  oats  will  take  any  more  from  the  soil  than 
the  weeds  would.  a.  l.  herriok. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gregory  tolls  us  that  after  drying  some 
fresh  horse  manure  he  could  find  nothing  but 
some  fragments  of  hay  and  a  slight  color. 
But  we  can't  deceive  nuture  by  chopping  up 
hay  and  coloring  It  a  little.  It  pays  to  make 
a  study  of  manures.  A  chemist  may  toll  what 
there  is  in  a  manure,  but  he  can't  tell  how  to 
go  to  work  to  change  the  plant-food  into  a 
marketable  product  without  seeiug  tin-  soil 
and  the  way  the  manure  is  handled.  This  a 
fanner  can  do.  and  oftentimes  he  comes 
nearer  the  real  value  than  the  chemist,  ever 
could.  ,r.  p. 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

I  had  tiie  same  trouble  with  my  Jewel 
Strawberries  that  others  have  spoken  of.  My 
plants  were  put  out  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  that 
is  always  moist,  but  most  of  them  failed  to 
start  a  single  runner.  bert  tiet. 

San  Juan  Co..  W.  T. 

As  far  as  political  influence  is  concerned, 
the  farmer  doesn't  care  a  cent  for  the  seeds 
sent  out  by  the  Washington  Seed  Store.  They 
seldom  grow  and  if  they  do  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  worthless.  I  have  had  them  myself  aud 
know  it  to  lie  so.  .?,  r,  c. 

Angelica,  N,  Y. 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  by  fancying  Canada 
wishes  to  join  the  U.  S.  A  few  might,  and  of 
such  a  character  that  they  would  not  be  missed, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  have  such  ou  your 
list.  No;  Canada  is  happy  and  in  spite  of  a 
few  fish  that  come  within  the  limit,  I  think 
both  countries  can  rise  superior  to  a  little 
buncombe,  and  remain  friends  as  all  nations 
should.  C.  H. 

Delaware,  Canada. 

The  picture  you  gave  of  Gros  d’  Agen 
Plum  last  fall,  brought  letters  from  every¬ 
where.  We  did  not  care  so  much  about  sell¬ 
ing  stock  as  to  show  what  this  part  of  the 
country  can  produce.  When  we  get  ready  to 
sell,  readers  will  And  our  “ad”  iu  the  Rural. 
This  fruit  is  not  all  our  folks  can  show.  We 
have  others  here  that  have  got  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  some  day.  Our  Territory  is  bound  to 
come  to  the  front,  and  iu  spite  of  political 
rascals  at  Washington,  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  will  be  with  you  before  you  know  it.  It’s 
coming,  sure.  J.  m.  ogle. 

Washington  Ter. 

Some  people  have  trouble  iu  getting  a  cow 
to  “clean"  properly  after  calving.  My  plan 
has  never  failed  with  me.  When  the  calf  is 
satisfied  with  his  first  meal,  1  milk  almut  a 
quart  of  milk  from  the  cow  aud  stir  into  it  a 
teaspoonful  of  gunpowder  which  has  beeu 
well  pulverized.  L’ul  this  mixture  before  the 
cow  and  she  will  lick  the  pail  out  clean  aud  iu 
a  few  minutes  the  after-birth  will  surely  pass 
This  works  like  a  charm  with  me.  When  the 
calf  is  weak  or  chilled,  I  always  help  it  to  stand 
up,  and  see  that  it  sucks  the  cow. 

Pottawattamie  Co.,  Iowa.  a.  g.  k. 

A  Rural  correspondent  writing  from  the 
southern  part  of  this  State,  says  that  plowing 
was  done  during  Christmas  week.  Here,  no 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Infantile  Loveliness. 


Xo  mother  who  loves  her  children,  who  takes  pride 
in  their  beauty,  purity,  and  health,  ami  in  bestowing 
upon  them  a  child's  greatest  Inheritance— a  skill  with¬ 
out  blemish,  and  a  body  nourished  by  pure  blood- 
should  fall  to  make  (rial  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies. 

Cuticura.  the  great  skin  cure,  and  Ci  tici  ra  Soav 
an  exquisite  skin  beautlfler.  prepared  from  it,  exter 
iially.  and  CtroeiiMA  Resolvent.  the  new  blood  purl- 
tler,  Internally,  are  a  speedy,  wholesome,  and  Infal 
Hide  cure  for  every  species  of  torturing,  disfiguring, 
itching,  sculy,  and  pimply  diseases  of  (he  skin,  scalp, 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 


Have  just  used  your  Ci  TieeuA  Remedies  on  one  of 
my  girls,  and  found  it  to  be  just  what  It  is  recommend¬ 
ed  to  be.  My  daughter  was  all  broken  out  ou  her  head 
and  body,  and  tin*  hatr  commenced  to  come  out.  Xow 
she  Is  as  smooth  as  ever  she  was.  and  she  has  only  used 
one  box  of  Cl'TICI’RA.  one  cake  of  CTTiccra  Soap,  and 
one  bottle  of  Cuticuiu  Resolvent.  I  doctored  with 
quite  a  number  of  doctors,  but  to  no  avail.  I  am  will 
Sng  to  make  affidavit  to  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

GEORGE  EAST.  Macon,  Mich.. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price.  Cuticura,  !#c.;  Soap,  25c. 
Resolvent,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Of~  Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,"  t'4  pages: 
50  Illustrations  and  100  Testimonials. 


My  little  son,  aged  eight  years,  has  been  aflliete 
with  eczema  of  the  scalp,  and  at  limes  a  great  portion 
of  the  botly.  ever  siuee  he  was  two  years  old.  It  began 
in  bis  ears,  and  extended  to  his  sealp,  which  became 
covered  with  scabs  aud  sores,  ami  from  which  a  sticky 
fluid  poured  out.  causing  intense  ttebing  and  distress 
and  leaving  his  hair  matted  and  lifeless.  Underneath 
these  scabs  the  skin  was  raw.  like  a  piece  of  beefsteak. 
Gradually  the  hair  came  out  aud  was  destroyed,  until 
but  a  small  patch  was  left  at  the  back  of  the  head . 
My  friends  in  Peabody  know  how  my  little  boy  has 
suffered  At  night  he  would  scratch  his  head  until  his 
pillow  was  covered  with  blood.  I  used  to  tie  his 
hands  behind  him.  and  in  many  ways  tried  to  prevent 
his  scratching:  but  it  was  of  no  use.  he  would  scratch. 
I  took  him  to  the  hospital  aud  to  the  best  physicians 
in  Peabody  without  success.  About  tbis  time  some 
friends,  who  had  been  cored  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies, 
prevailed  upon  me  lotry  them.  I  began  to  use  them  on 
the  15th  of  January  last.  In  seven  months  every  par- 
tide  of  the  disease  was  removed.  Nor  a  spot  or  scab 
remains  on  his  scalp  lo  tell  the  story  of  his  suffering. 
His  hair  has  returned,  aud  is  thick  aud  strong  and  his 
scalp  us  sweet  and  clean  as  any  child's  In  the  world. 
I  wish  nil  similarly  afflicted  to  know  that  my  state¬ 
ment  Is  true  and  without  exaggeration. 

CHARLES  McKay,  Peabody,  Mass. 


BABY’S 


skin  and  Seal p  preserved  and  beaut ifled 
by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


DIM  black-heads,  ehapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 

r  I  If  I  vented  by  Cuticura  Medicated  Soap. 


DEITZ  CORN. 

BEST  AND  LARGEST  YIELDING 
CORN  IN  AMERICA. 

Sample  Box,  10c. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  100  bushels  corn 
aud  10  tons  of  the  heat  fodder  per  acre, 
per  packet,  10  cents.  Deitz  Longberry 
Wheat  ;  Sample  Box,  fie.  Best  Early  and 
Second  Early  Sweet  Corn;  Sample  Box, 
10  cents.  Best  Early  Snap  Beau;  Sam¬ 
ple  Box,  10  cents.  Best  Early  aud  Late 
Cabbage  Seed  and  best  Tomato,  per 
packet,  4  cents.  Seed  of  the  largest  aud 
best  Pie  Squash  in  the  world.  25  cents 
each.  For  Deitz  Early  Rose,  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Deitz  Patent 
Fruit  Drier,  Fodder  Protector  aud  Egg¬ 
preserving  Materials  write  for  prices. 

G.  A.  DEITZ, 
Chmiiltersburg.  Pa. 


SPTlIlXrG  VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

Also  EARLY  AND  PRIME  TOBACCO  BED  PLANTS. 

Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Florists,  use  the  PATENT  PROTECTING  cloth  originated  and  prepared  only 
bv  undersigned.  It  Is  equal  to  glass  sash  land  costs  but  tenth  as  nuieln  ou  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  has  no  equal.  Protects  from  front.  Promotes  hardy  aud  rapid  ukowth.  Don't 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for 3, 1'.,  and  3  ets  per  yard,  uud  is  96  Inches  wide.  Send  for  circulars,  samples,  etc.,  free. 

I  .  !■*.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO..  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


^finest  LAMINATED  barrels  4 


<7, 


COMPLETE 

GUN 


We  offer  great  bargains  In  the  Emperor  Double  Barrel  Breeeh-londincr  Shot  Gun*» 

They  are  the  finest  Gunn  over  Mold  ill  the  very  low  price  at  which  we  off-  r  these.  Do  not  huv a  gun 
of  any  kind  until  you  have  seen  our  list,  as  we  cun  save  you  money.  Address  at  onoe  for  particulars. 

CLAFLIN  A  CO.,  Duane  Street,  New  York  Cit.y  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  page  152.) 

plow  could  be  put  into  the  ground  after  De¬ 
cember  6.  This  shows  what  a  variety  of  cli¬ 
mates  one  State  can  have.  “The  Farmer  Sup¬ 
plying  the  World”  is  a  fine  picture.  My  wife 
will  paint  it.  I  like  the  Rural's  reply  to  the 
person  who  asked:  “why  take  a  farm  paper?” 
There  are  plenty  of  farmers  everywhere  who 
think  a  farm  paper  is  of  no  value  to  them. 
They  plod  along  in  the  ruts  marked  out  by 
their  great-great  grandfathers.  The  longer 
they  travel  in  such  ruts  the  deeper  they  get 
and  the  harder  it  is  to  get  out,  and  the  more 
the  power  they  apply  is  retarded  by  friction. 

Catonsville,  Md.  Of.  w.  G. 

The  wire-worm  nnLsance — for  really  they 
are  a  great  nuisance — is  in  my  estimation 
easily  destroyed  or  driven  away.  For  years 
I  was  greatly'  annoyed  with  them,  but  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  I  think  I  have  found  a  remedy. 
My  soil  is  black-muck  clayey  loam  and  grav¬ 
elly  loam— the  worm  showing  most  destruction 
upon  the  clayey  loam.  When  lam  to  plant 
corn  or  potatoes  the  following  year,  I  endeav¬ 
or,  if  sod,  to  turn  over  and  sow  to  buckwheat. 
The  following  year  I  plant  to  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  crop  following 
buckwheat  injured  by  the  wire-worm.  This 
may  not  prove  a  remedy  in  all  cases,  but  for 
12  years  it  has  not  failed  with  me.  w.  a.  t. 

The  article  on  variation  in  ripening  by  C. 
Mills  in  the  Jau.  8  number,  made  me  think. 
One  of  our  best  grape-growers  spoke  last  fall  of 
the  different  methods  followed  by  himself  and 
his  neighbor — just  across  the  way.  The  neigh¬ 
bor  cultivates  thoroughly'  and  keeps  the 
ground  clean  from  spring  to  fall.  His  crop 
was  fine  but  so  late  on  account  of  late  culti¬ 
vation,  that  he  got  the  poorest  price.  My 
friend’s  practice  was  to  cultivate  thoroughly' 
early'  in  the  season,  and  during  the  latter  part 
let  the  weeds  grow.  By  so  doing  his  Dela¬ 
wares  ripened  nearly  two  weeks  ahead  of  his 
neighbor’s,  and  be  had  them  all  marketed  be¬ 
fore  those  of  his  neighbor  were  ready  to  pick. 
He  said  most  people  were  afraid  of  weeds,  but 
with  him  it  was  “blessed  be  the  weeds!”  His 
theory  was  that  too  much  moisture  for  the 
grape  when  maturing  its  fruit  retarded  the 
ripening  process,  and  that  the  weeds  drank  up 
and  retained  the  excess.  The  grape  by  mid¬ 
summer  has  nearly  attained  its  full  size — the 
vine  by  this  time  has  stored  up  nearly  all  the 
elements  necessary'  for  the  full  development 
and  perfection  of  its  fruit,  and  from  this  time 
on  is  digesting  its  food  and  wants  to  be  l>e  let 
alone.  A  severe  drought  duriug  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  might  require  that  the  surface 
of  the  ground  be  lightly  stirred  or  the  weeds 
clipped  off  that  the  vine  might  get  a  little 
more  water  “for  its  stomach’s  sake.” 

East  Paris,  Mich.  s.  s.  b. 


IjusbanDn). 


Notes  from  the  Western  New  York  Farm. 

SHEEP  BREEDING. 

Should  Ram  Lambs  be  Castrated  when 
being  raised  for  a  winter  or  early  spring  mar¬ 
ket,  or  for  being  fattened  the  succeeding  win¬ 
ter?  And  how  much  less  will  ram  lambs  bring 
thau  wethers  provided  each  are  equally  fat 
and  •nice?  These  questions  asked  by'  A.  F.  B., 
Ovid.  Mich.,  contain  the  gist  of  several  letters 
recently  received  from  sections  widely  separ¬ 
ated. 

All  ram  lambs  not  desired  to  be  retained  for 
breeding  purposes  should  be  castrated,  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  if  to  be  grown  for  winter  feeding 
when  coming  one  year  old.  If  they  are  not, 
they  become  uneasy  and  continually  chase  and 
worry  each  other  and  especially'  the  ewe 
lambs,  and  wkeu  killed  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  not  “equally  fat  and  nice”  and  their 
meat  will  not  look  as  well  as  that  of  the  ewes 
or  wethers,  and  must  be  sold  for  several  cents 
per  pound  less  than  carcasses  of  either  ewes  or 
wethers.  Where  only  one  or  two  are  included 
in  a  large  flock  of  ewes  or  wethers,  the  buyer 
may  not  object  very  strongly  to  include  them 
in  the  bunch;  but  will  certainly  make  proper 
allowance  for  their  presence  when  estimating 
the  value  of  the  whole.  But  of  a  bunch  com¬ 
ing  one  year  olds,  if  all  bucks,  the  price  would 
be  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  less  than 
if  the  lot  were  straight  ewes  or  wethers.  Even 
when  raising  them  for  sale  as  winter  or  early 
spring  lambs  it  pays  to  castrate  them.  Iu  all 
cases  where  dressed  the  ewe  liunbs  will  be 
found  to  “kill  the  best”  showing  most  fat 
aud  having  the  best  “caul.”  Next  are  wether 
]ambs.  Ram  lambs  are  often  found  with  so  lit¬ 
tle  “caul”  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  make 
them  look  firsLelass.  Besides  this,  by  their 
continual  chasing  and  teasing  of  the  ewes  aud 
each  other,  they  really  cause  all  iu  the  flock  to 
run  off  much  flesh  aud  this  is  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  just  so  much  profit  to  the  feeder. 


The  Best  Age  for  Castration. — When 
this  necessary  operation  is  postponed,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  till  the  lambs  are  several  weeks 
or  mouths  old,  the  organs  have  become  pretty 
fully'  developed.  The  nerves  with  which  they 
are  filled  are  large  aud  extremely'  sensitive-, 
aud  a  large  flow  of  blood  goes  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  so  that  castration  is  a  very  painful  oper¬ 
ation  and,  unless  performed  by  one  well 
skilled,  results  in  the  death  of  from  one  to 
sometimes  as  much  as  10  or  15  per  cent. ;  and 
even  when  not  fatal,  it  results  in  the  lamb’s 
system  being  so  shocked  as  to  deprive  it  of  all 
desire  for  food  for  several  day's,  resulting  in 
considerable  loss  of  flesh.  A  better  way  by 
far  is  to  castrate  w  hen  from  four  days  to  a 
week  old.  At  thus  age  the  organs  are  exceed¬ 
ingly'  immature;  there  is  yet  no  great  flow  of 
blood  to  them,  and  the  nerves  are  so  feebly  de¬ 
veloped  that,  the  lambs  suffer  very  little  pain. 

I  have  often  seen  them  playing  about  and 
nursing  the  mother  within  half  an  hour  after 
being  castrated,  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  When  done  thus  early'  no  skill  or  sci¬ 
ence  is  needed;  the  whole  scrotum,  including 
the  testicles,  may  be  cut  off  with  a  knife  or 
pair  of  sheep  shears  with  perfect  safety  and 
very  little  paiu  to  the  lamb,  and  with  the  loss 
ofjonly'  a  few  drops  of  blood.  In  faet,this  meth¬ 
od  is  less  painful  and  the  wound  sooner  heals, 
than  it'  the  common  plan  is  followed— making 
an  incision  in  each  side  of  the  scrotum  and  re¬ 
moving  each  organ  separately  and  pulling  out 
the  cord ;  and,  besides,  it  does  not  take  one- 
tenth  of  the  time,  nor  does  it  need  an  assist¬ 
ant.  A  lamb  can  be  caught,  with  his  head 
down,  between  the  knees  of  the  operator,  and 
its  scrotum  can  be  grasped  with  the  lingers  of 
the  left  hand  aud  cut  with  one  clip  of  the 
shears,  held  in  the  right  hand,  aud  the  little 
fellow  released  by  opening  the  knees,  all 
within  one  minute. 

*  *  * 

A  Good  Feeding  Ration.— Mr.  B.  also 
asks  if  clover,  hay  and,  for  grain,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  corn  oats  and  bran,  is  a  desir  able 
food  for  winter  lamb  raisiug  or  for  lamb 
feeding?  No  better  forage  for  either  of  these 
purposes  can  be  desired  than  medium  clover 
bay,  the  clover  being  cut  when  just  reach¬ 
ing  full  bloom  and  cured  mostly  in  the 
cock  and  drawn  to  the  barn  while  still 
so  damp  as  not  to  lose  its  leaves.  I 
have  seen  it  come  from  the  mow  so  fragrant 
as  to  make  one  think  that  Nebuchadnezzar  if 
his  ration  was  such  hay  as  this,  did  not  have 
so  hard  a  time  after  all.  The  mixture  of 
corn,  oats  and  bran  makes  a  very  good  ration, 
providing  some  sort  of  succulent  food  is 
daily  given;  if  not,  I  should  much  prefer  to 
substitute  linseed  meal  in  place  of  the  oats, 
and  even  with  the  roots,  I  am  quite  sure  the 
linseed  meal  will  be  cheaper  than  the  oats.  I 
am  sure  this  would  be  the  case  were  account 
to  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the  manure  which 
would  be  made,  and  this  should  never  be 
omitted  when  considering  the  desirability  of 
using  any  particular  kind  of  food. 

♦  *  * 

Full  Feed  should  be  now  Given  to 
last  spring’s  lambs  intended  for  the  early 
spring  market.  Byr  this  I  mean  that  they 
should  be  receiving  all  the  grain  they  can  be 
made  to  eat  aud  digest.  But  in  order  that 
they  may  digest  the  largest  quantity  they 
should  have  a  daily  feed  of  at  least  three  full 
feeds  a  week  of  mangels,  carrots  or  other 
roots  or  some  other  succulent  food.  They 
should  also  have  been  treated  before  now 
for  ticks  or,  what  is  better,  if  in  warm  sta¬ 
bles  they  should  have  been  sheared  aud  then 
treated. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  Great  Fallacy  which  pervades  the 
minds  of  so  many  good  breeders  even,  that 
breedingewes  must  have  no  grain  before  lamb¬ 
ing.  Ours  have  been  full-fed  since  the  middle 
of  December,  aud  many  are  fat  enough  for 
mutton  and  still  vve  have  no  trouble. 

Niagara  C'o.,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  woodward. 


HOG  troughs. 


In  the  issue  of  January  8th  you  represent  a 
method  of  feeding  hogs,  but  it  is  very  de¬ 


fective,  as  the  hogs  are  crowding  uround, 


while  the  feed  is  being  put  in  the  trough.  In 
the  issue  of  January  29th  you  represent  an  im¬ 
proved  method,  but  it  also  has  serious  ob¬ 
jections.  It  is  a  great  trouble  to  fix  it  per¬ 
fectly,  especially  if  you  have  a  uumber  of 
hogs.  My  method  is  an  improvement  on 
either  of  the  preceding.  Figure  118  represents 
the  door  raised,  giving  the  hogs  access  to  the 
trough.  Figure  119  represents  the  door 


dropped,  leaving  the  trough  entirely  outside. 
The  mode  of  fastening  the  door  either  way  is 
simple.  Nail  a  cleat  on  the  door,  so  that  an 
old  bolt  can  be  slid  up  and  down.  On  either 
side  of  the  trough  place  a  staple,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  lift  the  bolt,  raise  the  door 
aud  drop  the  bolt  in  the  other  staple.  The 
door  may  be  easily  raised  by  nailing  a  piece 
of  strap  to  grasp  as  a  handle. 

A  Friend. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  have  seen  this  arrangement 
used  with  a  wooden  pin  for  a  fastening.  This 
pin  drops  down  at  the  back  of  the  trough. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  hogs  some¬ 
times  learn  the  trick  of  rooting  up  the  pin 
aud  letting  the  door  swing  back  before  the 
trough  is  ready. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  FOR  EGGS. 


HENRY  HALES. 

The  great  complaint  this  winter  among 
poultry  keepers  is  scarcity  of  eggs.  From  all 
quarters  come  complaints  that  eggs  are  very 
scarce.  The  farmer  or  poultryraau  with  a 
large  stock  of  hens  to  feed  finds  it  a  trying 
time  when  eggs  are  very  dear  if  he  fails  to  re¬ 
ceive  but  little  return.  In  some  winters  this 
is  the  case  much  more  than  in  others.  The 
great  consideration  is  how  to  manage  poultry 
to  bring  about  the  best  results  for  winter  lay¬ 
ing,  for  eggs  iu  most  cases  are  of  more  im¬ 
portance  thau  chickens  for  market.  It  is  not 
wise  to  defer  this  question  till  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  then  too  late,  but  it  must  Lave  at¬ 
tention  now,  if  we  are  to  expect  better  results 
next  winter.  The  best  way  to  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  flue,  early-laying  pullets  is  to  breed 
them  yourself ;  for  they  are  general ly  so  scarce 
that  any  persons  who  may  have  such  extra 
stock,  will  generally  ask  more  than  one 
can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  I  have  found  the 
best  way  is  to  keep  a  few  of  some  sitting 
hardy  variety,  to  lay  in  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  and  sit  early  in  spring.  If  raised  very 
early  the  previous  spring,  they  will  generally 
lay  out  their  first  clutches  and  be  ready  to  sit 
by  the  time  older  birds  are  about  to  com¬ 
mence  to  lay.  The  breed  selected  may  be 
Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes 
or  any  cross  having  half  Asiatic  blood:  but  I 
would  prefer  one  of  the  last  two  mentioned, 
as  the  birds  are  not  so  clumsy  as  the  large, 
feather-legged  Brahmas,  The  eggs  to  be 
hatched  should  be  mostly  Leghorns,  with  a 
few  from  some  sitting  breed  (as  before  men¬ 
tioned)  for  next  season. 

Now  comes  the  difficulty  of  hatching  enough 
chicks  at  one  time,  us  it  is  the  general  exper¬ 
ience  that  early  sitters  do  not  hatch  as  large  a 
percentage  us  lions  that  sit  later.  T  here  are 
several  reasons  for  this:  in  the  first  place,  the 
heat  of  the  hen  in  cold  weather  will  hardly 
reach  the  outer  edges  of  the  nest,  so  that  some 
eggs  do  not  receive  sufficient  heat;  and  an¬ 
other  reason  is,  neglect  or  difficulty  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  eggs  from  the  nests  before  they  be¬ 
come  chilled,  so  that  from  these  or  other 
causes  often  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs  ar  e  hatched  by  early  batchiug  hens,  and 
most  of  them  could  cure  for  six  or  eight  more 
little  ones.  This  is  where  an  incubator  comes 
in  to  the  best  advantage  in  my  estimation,  for 
these  extra  chicks  can  be  artificially  hatched 
and  distributed  to  the  hens.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  same  cure  must  be  taken 
in  procuring  eggs  that  will  prove  fertile  as  in 
procuring  the  right  sort  of  hens. 

I  will  now  give  an  experience  that  might 
have  saved  many  a  disappointment  and  also 
avoided  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  machine. 

It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  hatch  these  early 
chickens  in  February  or  March  with  an  incu¬ 


bator  in  an  outbuilding  subject  to  all  the 
various  changes  of  temperature  of  these  try¬ 
ing  months.  The  machine  must  be  iu  a  pro¬ 
tected  building,  warmed  with  as  even  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  possible — the  more  even  the 
temperature  which  surrounds  the  incubator, 
the  bett.-r  the  prospects  of  success;  even  a 
cellar  is  better  than  any  shed.  Although  a 
good  machine  is  furnished  with  appliances  for 
regulating  the  heat ,  these  cannot  be  relied  on, 
especially  when  subjected  to  severe  changes, 
as  the  eggs  will  be  so  much  affected  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  poor  results.  Not  many  farmers  have 
time  to  attend  to  incubators ;  but  where  there  is 
a  family  it  will  sometimes  prove  a  source  of 
amusement  as  well  as  of  profit  to  one  of  its 
members  to  attend  one  or  two  hatchings,  at  a 
time  of  year  when  other  employments  are  not 
pressiug.  Of  course,  proper  management 
must  be  studied,  and  the  removal  of  infertile 
eggs  aud  the  substitution  of  fresh  ones  after 
the  first  few  days  will  be  rather  an  advan¬ 
tage,  as  then  all  the  egg  won’t  be  hatching  at 
ouce,  as  in  all  probability  the  hens  will  be  set 
one  after  another.  When  the  heus  and  chicks 
are  ready  each  mother  tnay  receive  twelve  to 
fifteen  chicks.  These  muse  be  kept  iu  a  warm 
place;  or  an  outbuilding  with  windows  facing 
south  will  be  good  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
afterwards  they  should  be  kept  in  sheltered 
places  iu  coops.  It  is  best  to  have  a  small 
wire  inclosure  before  each  coop  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  straying  too  far  in  the  cold;  hut 
principally  to  teach  them  to  keep  their  own 
coops  till  such  good  habits  are  formed. 


FEEDING  BOX  FOR  HENS. 


Mr.  Richard  Rallston,o£  Sullivan  Co.,N. 
Y.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  the  device  shown  at 
Figs.  120-121.  It  will  be  readily  understood. 


Fig.  121. 


The  feed  is  placed  within  the  box,  as  at  Fig. 
120.  The  platform  is  so  balanced  that  a  very 
light  weight  will  press  it  down  aud, by  means  of 
the  wires  and  lever  at  the  side  of  the  box, 
raise  the  door  aud  enable  the  hens  to  eat. 
When  the  fowls  step  off,  the  platform  rises, 
the  door  falls,  and  the  feed  is  preserved  from 
rats.  We  are  inclined  to  thiuk  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  work  better  iu  theory  than  iu  prac¬ 
tice.  The  hens  must  be  taught  to  step  upon 
the  platform,  and  if  anything  about  the  ma 
chinery  should  break,  the  hen’s  ueck  would  be 
worth  but  little. 


WATER  DISH  FOR  HENS. 


I  use  a  dish  like  that  showu  at  Fig.  122  iu 
my  poultry  house.  Take  a  sheet  of  heavy  tin. 


W.WrN. 

Fig.  122. 


Turn  up  one  end  to  make  it  as  deep  as  desired, 
and  solder  iu  the  end  pieces  which  may  be  cut 
from  the  other  end  of  the  tin.  It  is  to  be  hung 
up  to  the  side  of  the  house  on  two  nails.  The 
hens  do  not  get  their  feet  into  it,  and  it  will 
not  break  by  freezing.  a.  d.  m. 

Central  Villuge,  Mass 


fbruMilluiTil. 


HANDY  DEVICES. 

Fig.  11(5  shows  a  plant  protector  which  we 
have  reproduced  from  Peter  Henderson's  cat- 
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intervale. 


Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Card  Co..  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


AMES  PATENT 

drilled  Eeuteuuial  Swivel  Plow. 

Lightest  Draft  and  Best  Quality  Work. 


Perfect  work 
on  Level  Land 
and  Hillside, 
avoid  l nit  all 


man  Prune,  Prune  d’Agen.  For  home  use  (in 
addition  to  some  of  the  above),  early.  Green 
Gage,  Imperial  Ottoman,  Lawrence’s  Favor¬ 
ite;  medium,  Howard’s  Favorite,  Purple  Fav¬ 
orite,  Washington;  late,  Transparent  Gage. 
4.  The  Apple  Quince. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  BUTTER  AND 
CHEESE. 

H.  D.  E Kellogg ,  Mich,  —  If  cheese  is 
worth  10  cents  per  pound,  what  should  butter 
sell  for  to  get  the  same  profit  from  the  milk, 
allowing  for  the  value  of  the  skim-milk  from 
butter-making  as  calf  and  pig  feed,  over  that 
of  the  whey  from  cheese-making,  when  used 
for  the  same  purpose?  Ordinarily  'how 
many  pounds  of  milk  are  used  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter  or  cheese  ? 

Ans. — The  market  value  of  chees°  is  not 
regulated  in  any  way  by  the  value  of  butter, 
but  each  product  sells  for  such  a  price  as  the 
supply  aud  demand  may  fix.  The  value  of 
each  product  to  the  maker  may  be  ascertained 
on  the  following  basis  for  calculation;  25 
pounds  of  milk  will,  or  should,  make  a  pound 
of  butter,  and  11  pounds  of  whole  milk  should 
make  a  pound  of  cheese.  The  skimmed-milk 
is  worth  one-quarter  cent  a  pound  for  feeding 
calves,  while  the  whey  Is  not  worth  enough  to 
figure  on.  If  the  milk  is  worth  oue  cent  a 
pound,  then  when  cheese  is  selling  for  10  cents 
a  pound,  butter  should  bring  22>/  cents  a 
pound;  the  value  of  the  skimmed-milk  will 
not  be  any  more  than  will  pay  for  the  care 
and  labor  of  setting  the  milk,  skimming  it 
and  cariug  for  the  cream.  The  labor  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  cheese  and  of  churning  the  butter  are 
about  equal. 

HOMINY  WASTE  AS  FEED. 

A.  B.,  Easton,  Md.  — W hat  is  the  compar¬ 
ative  value  of  what  is  called  hominy  chops  to 
the  whole  grain  of  corn  (ground)  in  feeding  to 
dairy  cows  where  milk  rather  than  butter  is 
desired. 

A  ns.—  Homing  waste  is  the  residue  of  the  corn 
after  the  starchy  kernel  has  been  taken  from 
it.  It  contaius  the  hull  of  the  grain  and  the 
germ.  As  the  hull  has  nearly  all  of  the  oil  of 
the  corn  and  the  germ  most  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  the  waste  from  the  hominy  mills  is  a 
richer  food  than  the  corn  itself  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  better  balanced  food  than  the 
whole  corn  because  the  protein  or  albuminous 
matter  containing  nitrogen  is  in  a  more 
healthful  proportion  to  the  starch  or  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  than  in  the  corn.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  the  coutituents  of  several 
well-known  feeding  stuffs,  by  comparison 
with  which  the  value  of  hominy  waste  may  be 
easily  estimated. 


JIMESMcCREERY  &  CO. 

Offer  from  among  their 
large  assortment  of  Dress 
Goods  the  following  Spec¬ 
ial  Lines: 

Silk  and  Wool  Cheviots, 
54  ins.  wide  (Stripes  and 
Checks)  at  83  cents  per 
yard;  worth  81.50. 

Durham  and  Prnnelle 
Cloth  all  woo],  double 
width,  00  cents  and  75 
cents  per  yard;  worth  $1 
and  $1.25. 

French  Diagonals  at  00 
cents  per  yard:  worth  $1. 

Heather  Mixtures  at  75 
cents  per  yard;  reduced 
from  $1.25  per  yard.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

f  rom  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


lillMiWl 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


TMPRO  riCD  PILLISCS 

Com  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

Time  Saved,  Better  Work,  Quicker 
Results.  ^ 


Superior  to  all 

f>\  a  n  ti  n  g 
,  Enailago 
and  Fodder 
Corn, Bean*,  etc. 
Performs  woik 
Uli  certain  and 
good  effect  on  stony 
and  sward  land,  n 
Wrl!  %a  on  mellow 


MATTHEWS 


3  SEED 
DRILL. 


Hand  Cultivator, 

Wheel  Hoe, 

SINGLE  OR  COMBINED. 

Admitted  tty  lending  Seedsmen  ami  Market  Garden 
ers  everywhere  ui  lie  the  iiimhi  perfe**)  and  reliable 
implement)*  in  use  for  planting  mi  l  cultivating  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Hetrare  of  cheap  IwiialKrnt! 

MAXT-FACTTRED  AST*  FOR  SALE  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

Qitxcy  Hall,  Boston,  53  Beekman  St..  New  York. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circulars.  04-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Implements  Machines,  and  Small 
Tools  free. 


S  ^KING’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction-  Send 
ilostrated  price  Hat.  it  will  pay  you. 
discount  for earlyordera. 

VCOB  KELLER,  Box  814.  Marion,  O. 


WILLIS  SAP  SPOUT 

- -  .1  ,n  ow*  piece,  wtt-h  Hook. 

£  y  to  u*e  ami  will 

TVjr^u1  !  oh  lulu  more  *ap  than 

ui»> 

■I  ft  CHARLES  MILLAR  A  SON,  Utica, 

lft  M  y.  Also  M  *ni»f:u*turt?r4  of  Cheese  and 
(Jullvr  UftfciQR  ApparaW*. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  quest  Ion,  please  see  II  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  u  few  questions  at 
one  time.  I*ut  questions  on  a  seperate  pleee  of  paper.) 

PLUMS  AND  QUINCES. 

&  0.  N.,  HVsfoeer,  Md.—  1.  Will  plums  and 
quinces  do  well  on  u  day  loam,  clay  subsoil? 
2.  Would  they  do  well  planted  together — the 
plains  24  feet  each  way  with  one  quince  free 
between  the  plum  trees  each  way  and  one  tree 
in  the  center  of  the  square?  3.  What  plums 
can  be  recommended  for  home  use  and  ship¬ 
ping-early,  medium  and  late?  4.  What 
would  be  the  best  quiuees  for  profitable  ship¬ 
ping? 

Ans. — 1  Yos,  if  rich  anil  well  drained.  2. 
Better  plaut  the  plum  trees  separately,  iu  a 
single  row,  as  in  this  way  they  can  be  more 
handily  jarred  for  the  curculio,  aud  also  spec¬ 
ially  fert.lliy.ed.  The}-  do  not  need  so  much 
manure  as  quinces,  and  do  best  with  ashes  and 
artificial  fertilizers.  With  many  growers, 
who  wish  to  grow  plums  for  home  use  chielly, 
it  is  the  custom  to  set  them  iu  the  poultry  yard, 
relying  upon  the  fowls  for  protection  from 
the  curculio.  3.  For  market,  early,  Hudson 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Lombard,  McLaughliu, 
Prince’s  Yellow  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans,  Yel¬ 
low  Egg;  medium,  Deuniston’s  Superb,  Im¬ 
perial  Gage,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Bradshaw;  late, 
Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Ger- 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


logue  shows  a  device  for  distributing  plaster 
and  Paris-green  which  we  have  used  for  12 
years.  It  is  just  about  perfect  inils  opera¬ 
tion.  Potato  plants  may  be  covered  with  the 
mixture  almost  as  fast  as  a  mau  cau  walk. 
With  good  care  it  will  last  for  many  years. 


Subject*  the  soil  to  tho  ietlQ&  of  a  Stool  Crothor  and  Levelor.  »od  to  tho  Crnshise.  Catting  .^Lifting,  Tnrnhig  Process  of 
ole  a'angi  of  Cut  Steel  C  oulters.  Catting  power  is  immense .  Absence  of  Spiles  or  Spring  Teo h  avoids  puling  np  rubbish- 

8iME  Sto^Sft?  Wida!'i0  with  and' without^tdljr  attachment.  Wo  deliver  free  a!  Distributing  Depots. 
rfcTV  DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVE*.  Don’t  let  dealera  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
APJN  some  Inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  bAHbLY  \OLKbELF 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “  ACME  "  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  S»"S  Acme 
irp  f  %  Y  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  iimv  seat l  i 

os».cScs.°cmcAco.  DUANE  H.  NASH  t  ^Millington,  New  Jersey, 

A.  TILLAGE  IE  MANURE"  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  SAME  THIS  PAPER, 


DRESS  GOODS. 


Pure  corn-meal 

Hominy  waste . 

Wheal  bran . 


..  11.15  I  4.58  I  9.00  |  73.S3  I  1  to  9.15 

...  T  39  I  7.59  |  10.13  72.20  i  1  to  7.H 

. . .  11.23  I  5.01  !  12  31  |  )W.72  I  1  to  5, '8 


The  large  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the 
hominy  waste  makes  it  nearly  as  valuable  for 
fattening  as  oil  meal  and  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  corn.  For  milk  product  it  would  be 
better  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat 
bran. 

A  “NURSERY”  IMPOSITION. 

W.  S.,  Lahaskcu,  Fa.— Herewith  I  send  the 
Rural  some  specimens  of  a  lot  of  two-year- 
old  peach  roots,  received  from  a  “first-class” 
nursery.  Fully  3d  per  cent,  of  them  have 
knots  like  those  on  the  roots  submitted.  Are 
they  likely  to  produce  healthy  trees?  Isn’t 
the  seuding  out  of  such  stock  by  a  “first- 
class”  nursery  an  imposition? 

Ans  —It  is  not  unusual  to  find  similar  knots 
or  galls,  warty  excrescences  on  the  roots  of 
peach,  apple  and  pear  trees,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  on  raspberry  roots.  These  excrescen¬ 
ces  seem  to  prevail  more  abundantly  in  some 
soils  and  sections  than  others.  Raspberry 
plants  are  sometimes  out*  mass  of  these  warts, 
in  which  case  they  should  goto  the  brush  heap 
for  cremation;  but  where  only  an  occasional 
one  appeal's  they  should  he  simply  pulled  off. 
Trees  are  occasionally  so  badly  affected  as  to 
be  considered  worthless.  The  nurseryman 
who  would  knowingly  send  out  trees  affected 
in  this  way  has  little  regard  for  his  reputation 
and  should  be  “boycotted.”  If  the  trees  are 
not  very  badly  infested,  remove  all  the  knots 
and  burn  them.  If  the  removal  of  the  warts 
involves  the  destruction  of  the  trees,  cremate 
them  at  once. 

MALT  SPROUTS. 

,).  G.  <;.,  North  Bose,  N.  V.— 1.  How  much 
are  malt  sprouts  worth  per  UK)  pounds  for 
feed?  2.  Are  they  suitable  for  milch  cows, 
youug  growing  stock  and  pigs  and  horses?  3. 
Would  there  be  any  ill  effects  from  over-feed¬ 
ing  with  them? 

Ans. — 1.  Malt  sprouts  can  be  bought  for  #10 
to  #15  per  ton  in  a  dry  state.  2.  They  are  a 
light  food  more  like  bran  than  anything  else, 


Fig.  115 


apart  aud  packed  away  into  a  small  space 
when  not  in  use.  The  cut  shows  just  how  it  is 
made.  The  ends  lit  into  the  back  side  and  are 
held  firmly  at  the  front  by  pins  or  bolts.  The 
brace  across  the  middle  holds  all  secure  and 
forms  a  rest  for  the  sash.  F..  s.  goff. 


alogue.  The  frame  may  be  square,  oval  or  of 
nnv  other  form,  the  covering  consisting  of 


Fig.  no. 

common  mosquito  netting.  If  we  desire  to 
protect  any  choice  plant,  such,  for  instance,  as 
a  new  melon,  cucumber,  potato  or  any  other 
plant  which  is  liable  to  be  injured  or  killed  by 
insects,  it  is  precisely  the  contrivance  needed. 
Fig.  Ill',  from  W,  W,  Rawson  &  Co.’s  cata- 


BestSelllngTool  on  Earth. 


QMALL  STEAM  YACHTS  AND  STEAM 

O  LAUNCHES.— Onr  boats  are  not  experimental, 
bat  are  powerful,  fast  auci  economical  of  fuel.  Burri 
either  coal  or  wood.  Do  not  require  experienced  engi¬ 
neer.  No  complete  beets  under  |500.00  in  pnee. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  including  engines,  boilers,  pro- 
poller  wheel-,  also  six  photographs  of  completed 
launches,  sent  on  receipt  of  six  two  rent  stamps.  CHAb. 

P.  WILLARD  A  CO.,  288  Mi'-higar*  St..  Chicago. 

'  Pfe's  Fancy  Double  Petunia  and  other  seeds,  10  els.  |  n  nnEFi 
O  5  fine  Plants.  25  eta.  A.  ANDERSON,  Leigh,  A’e*.  utfU'.Si 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 

HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

/  Y/waiitmiirii  potato  Fertilizer 


IContains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

“Out  of  some  2)>  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Agricultural  Society  held 
this  Fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
grown  on  your  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
it  Is  superior  to  the  others  " 

S.  E.  Brown.  Canton  Center.  Conn. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office.  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

For  Salt  by  Eocal 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 
Leveler. 


MARCH  5 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(Continued  from,  page  158.) 

and  good  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  They  should 
be  cooked  or  steamed  for  cows  and  also  for  pigs. 
They  muy  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
colts.  They  art?  a  well  balanced  food  for 
growing  animals,  as  may  bo  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis.  Malt  sprouts:  in  100  parts 
of  the  substance  there  are  of  protein  22.95; 
fat  1.70 ;  nitrogen  free  extract  or  carbohy¬ 
drates  48.(50.  Wheat  bran:  protein  14. 54;  fat 
3.00;  nitrogen,  free  extractor  carbohydrates 
55.10.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  both  foods  are 
better  suited  for  cows  ami  growing  animals 
than  for  fattening  purposes.  Cows  should 
,  have, at  least  twice, a  liberal  feeding  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  linseed  meal  or  corn  meal.  Malt 
sprouts  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  but  they 
make  weak  milk  or  that  lacking  in  cream. 
3.  There  are  no  special  ill  eff<  cts  from  feed¬ 
ing  a  large  amount;  but  o  ten-feeding  with  any 
kind  of  food  is  injurious.  Bee  “Value  of  Feed- 
tuffs,  etc.,”  elsewhere  in  this  department. 

FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

A.  S.  A l*iUqfield,  Jit. — 1.  Is  wheat  bran  a 
good  fertilizer  at  $1(1  a  ton  ?  2.  Would  it  be 

advisable  to  spread  fresh  manure  and  cat  straw 
on  the  laud  now  rather  than  in  the  Spring;  3 
Would  it  be  better  to  buy  bone  dust  at  two 
cents  per  pound  than  to  use  the  other  fertilizers  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  estimates  the 
value  of  a  ton  of  manure  made  from  a  ton  of 
wheat  bran  at  $1(5.  15;  as  it  contains  44  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  Styjtj'  pounds  of  potash  and 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  As  the  bran  itself 
must  necessarily  be  worth  more  than  the  man¬ 
ure  made  from  it,  it  ought  to  l>e  u  very  cheap 
fertilizer  at  610  per  ton.  But  bran  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matters — fat, 
starch,  gum,  etc., — and  these  are  more  avail¬ 
able  and  valuable  as  foou  than  as  manure; 
hence  it  pays  better  to  feed  the  bran  to  stock 
of  some  kind  and  save  the  manure  from  it. 

2.  Many  fanners  advocate  and  practice  (he 
spreading  of  manure  on  the  land  during  the 
winter,  as  fust  as  it  is  made;  others  think  it 
better  to  keep  it  fermenting  in  a  heap  until 
spring,  when  it  is  plowed  under  for  the  crops. 
It  depends  much  upon  circumstance^.  For 
grass  land  or  fall  grain  it  is,  no  doubt,  best  to 
spread  the  manure  now,  which  is  u  convenient 
time.  Cut  stra  w  might  1  letter  I ie  used  for  1  f  tier 
and  made  into  manure  than  spread  on  the 
land,  ns  it,  would  probably  be  blown  off  the 
ground  and  lost.  In  your  locality  where  straw 
is  abundant,  and  can  be  used  in  no  other  way 
it  is  advisable  to  s( ireud  the  straw  on  fall  grain 
for  protection  as  well  as  for  its  use  as  manure. 

3.  It  is  questionable  if  it  would  be  a  wise 
economy  to  pay  $40  u  ton  for  bone  dust  when 
it  is  possible  to  make  manure  from  the  large 
quantity  of  straw  and  cheap  feed  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  your  State.  Ordinarily  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  which  contains  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  is  a  more  available  fertilizer  than 
bone  dust.  The  first  object  of  n, Western  farm¬ 
er,  should  lie  to  make  and  save  all  the  manure 
possible  before  he  spends  money  in  artificial 
fertilizers,  and  utilize  his  straw  and  the  cheap 
feeding  stuffs  which  he  can  procure. 

i«t-  — 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  Me.  L.,  Calhoun,  Mich. — 1.  What  is  the 
right,  time  to  plant  corn?  Last  Spring  I  plant¬ 
ed  Early  Minnesota  on  April  25  on  a  warm, 
dry,  heavy  clay ;  but  the  weather  turned  cold 
and  wet  about  two  weeks  later,  and  I  found 
that  the  corn  had  all  sprouted,  but  more  than 
half  had  rotted  after  doing  so.  I  planted 
more  of  the  same  variety  in  the  middle  of  May 
and  it  guve  a  good  yield,  and  matured  as 
early  as  that  planted  sooner.  2.  For  years 
we  have  been  keeping  hens  that  didn’t  lay. 
Last  May  1  got  some  from  a  neighbor,  and 
among  them  was  a  Plymouth  Itock  pulletjthat 
began  to  lay  in  au  open  shed  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  had  sunk  below  zero.  Anything  in 
breed? 

Ans. — 1.  ’The  question  resolves  itself  into 
whether  we  cate  to  risk  much  or  little.  A 
favorable  season  will  give  a  better  crop  of 
early  than  of  late  planted  corn,  judging  from 
careful  experience  and  observation  in  light 
soil.  We  prefer,  however,  to  delay  planting 
until  about  May  1 0  for  our  climate.  2.  Yes, 
there  is  much  in  the  breed.  We  must  select 
hens  that  are  suited  to  our  climate.  After 
that  there  is  more  in  the  care  than  in  the  breed. 

./.  •).  C.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 1.  How  can  I  make 
shell  lime?  2,  Is  Horticola’s  land  (page  210, 
Rural  of  lKHtjj  near  salt  water?  8.  What  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  to  the  roots  of  cab 
bages  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  maggot? 

4.  Can  1  put  salt  enough  on  iny  land  to  injure 
the  crops?  5.  I  have  fresh  horse  manure,  a 
bag  of  kai  nit  and  lime,  which  is  cheap  here; 
ought  T  to  use  a  complete  cabbage  fertilizer, 
or  instead  of  it,  what  should  I  add  to  what  f 
have  on  hand? 

Ans.— 1.  Burn  the  oyster  shells  and  then 
they  can  be  easily  pounded  to  powder.  ;j. 
Within  20  miles,  3.  Add  a  gill  of  kainit  to  ft 


pail  of  water  and  wet  the  soil  and  roots.  4. 
Yes,  indeed,  and  it  is  problematical  whether 
salt  will  help  your  crops  at  all.  We  should 
add  raw  bone  flour  and  potash  in  some  form 
in  connection  with  the  manure  at  any  rate. 
Complete  chemical  fertilizers, if  of  high  grade, 
would  help  the  crops,  especially  the  earlier 
ones,  by  the  soluble  nitrogen  contained  there¬ 
in. 


DISCUSSION. 


ABOUT  FILBERTS. 

E.  L.  W.,  Brooklyn,  Pa.— The  Rural  asks 
for  experience  with  filberts.  My  father  set 
bushes  of  Red-Skinned,  Frizzle  1,  Prolific  and 
Purpurea  early  in  the  sixties.  They  did  well 
for  15  or  IK  years,  producing  fair  crops  every 
other  year.  One  year  we  had  one-fourth  of  a 
bushel  of  nuts  from  one  bush  of  Frizzled. 
Lately  they  have  not  done  as  well,  apparently 
suffering  from  too  cold  winters.  We  have 
propagated  them  both  from  suckers  and  nuts; 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  any  bushes  large 
enough  to  bear  before  t  hey  were  killed  back  on 
both  day  and  dry,  st  ouy  land.  The  Frizzled 
is  the  most  productive  and  apparently  the 
hardiest,  and  is  the  only  one  that  still  sur¬ 
vives.  The  Prolific  was  nearly  as  productive 
as  the  Frizzled  and  the  nuts  were  much  larger 
and  better  in  quality.  The  Purpurea  was 
valuable  only  as  an  ornamental  shrub:  the 
leaves  were  dark  purple  till  mid-summer.  The 
Red-skinned  was  neither  hardy,  productive 
nor  good,  the  red  skin  covering  the  meat  of 
the  nut  giving  it  a  rank,  bitter  taste. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  have  often  spoken  of  the 
Purple-leaved  Hazel  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

DEODORIZERS  IN  AN  EARTH  CLOSET. 

H.  A.  W.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y.—  A.  B. 
A.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  aud  H.  H.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  will  fiud  a  great  improvement 
over  their  methods  of  deodorizing  the 
gases  arising  from  earth  closets  in  the  use 
of  common  land  plaster,  which  will  do  the 
work  well  at  a  trifling  expense,  making  the 
contents  one  of  the  best  "and  strongest  fer¬ 
tilizers.  My  water-closet  is  situated  elose  to 
my  wash-house.  It  is  supplied  with  tw  o  large 
drawers  into  Which  2-inch  pipes  run  from  the 
sink  in  the  wash-house.  On  washing  days  all 
soapsuds  are  emptied  iuto  these  drawers, 
from  which  au  K-iueli  pipe  runs  to  a  cesspooj 
or  reservoir,  underground,  about  (50  feet  away. 
This  reservoil  holds  150  barrels.  When  full, 
or  nearly  so.  the  contents  are  pumped  iuto 
a  large  vat,  holding  about  five  barrels,  in  which 
three  3-inch  augur  holes  are  I  sired,  in  which 
stakes  fit.  closely,  and  this  being  upon  a  sled 
or  dray  is  easily  taken  to  where  the  stuff  is  to 
be  used.  The  stakes  being  removed,  the 
horses  in  walking  soou  distribute  it  evenly 
upon  the  ground,  and  a  better  fertilizer  1 
never  have  used.  The  soapsuds  so  completely 
deodorize  this,  that,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  tell  that  it  is  composed  in  part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  water  closet.  Soapsuds  are  a 
complete  deodorizer,  especially  if  from  soft- 
soap.  As  I  always  use  laud  plaster  and  the 
soapsuds  in  my  closets  there  is  never  any  un¬ 
pleasantness. 


A  Visit  to  j.  S.  Woodward’s  Farm. — 
President  McCann, of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  describing  in  a  late  Husbandman  a 
visit  uiade  by  himself  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  farm  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  tells  of 
the  enormous  barns  with  annexes,  the  main 
buildings  being  each  10K  feet,  square.  Here 
were  several  hundred  sheep,  50  or  fit)  cows  and 
as  many  bogs.  The  sheep  are  bought  uuy 
time  along  in  the  fall  and  put  In  the  barns 
with  the  first,  cold  weather,  to  be  kept  there 
until  they  ure  sold,  some  time  lu  winter  or 
spring,  They  drop  their  lambs  there,  aud  the 
lambs  never  go  out  until  they  are  sold.  They 
bring  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  head.  A 
ready  market  at  the  best,  prices  is  found  in 
New  York,  Buffalo  and  other  Cities  for  every 
lamb  as  soon  as  it  is  old  enough  to  sell  After 
the  ewes  have  parted  with  their  lambs  and 
that  is  when  they  are  marketed — they  are  well 
led,  as.  of  course  (hey  are  during  the  whole 
time  when  suckling  lambs.  But  though  Mr. 
McCann  has  always  deuouncedsheuring  sheep 
in  winter  as  cruel,  he  modifies  his  views  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Woodward’s  sheep,  which 
he  saw  with  their  fleeces  off;  because 
on  entering  the  burn,  a  feeling  «f  warmth  is 
at  once  felt,  and  water  never  freezes  there,  as 
the  animal  heat  of  so  many  confined  in  a 
tight  though  carefully  ventilated  barn  pro¬ 
duces  a  comfortable  temperature.  As  to  cows, 
Mr.  Woodward  buys  in  the  fall  cows  none  of 


which  are  beyond  eight  years  old,  and  he 
makes  a ‘special  effort  to  get  farrow  cows  which 
can  bo  obtained  cheap  from  dairies  where  they 
are  not.  likely  to  be  serviceable  the  following 
season,  He  milks  them  all  winter,  feeding 
meantime  clover  hay,  straw,  or  other  coarse 
fodder  in  conjunction  with  roots,  cotton - 
seed  meal,  and  wheat  bran.  This  is 
the  feed  also  for  bis  sheep.  Thu  cows 
gain  in  flesh  all  winter,  keeping  up  meantime 
the  milk  flow  until  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
dry  them  Off.  Then  they  ure  pushed  a  little 
faster,  *uid  when  beef  is  highest  in  early  spring 
they  are  ready  for  the  market.  The  milk  has 
paid  partly  for  feeding,  the  flesh  pays  more, 
and  the  manure,  which  Mr.  McCann  fails  to 
mention,  is  highly  prized  by  Mr,  Woodward 
as  no  small  part  of  the  results.  The  hogs  are 
fed  largely  ou  beaus,  the  refuse  of  fields  in 
that  locality  where  the  bean  crop  is  important. 
These  beaus  are  cooked  and  fed  with  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  roots  and  wheat  bran.  His  hogs 
are  in  thrifty  condition,  not  yet  so  well  fat¬ 
tened  as  to  be  ready  for  the  market,  but  sure 
to  be  in  early  spring  when  there  will  be  active 
demand  for  fresh  pork.  The  water  is  pumped 
by  a  windmill  to  au  immense  tank  in  the  loft, 
from  which  pipes  lead  to  every  part  where  the 
animals  are  kept.  Before  them  are  troughs, 
into  which  water  can  tie  turued  in  a  moment 
and  shut,  off  as  quickly.  M  r.  Wood  wa  rd  d<  icsnot 
pasture  animals  so  his  farm  is  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grass — meadow  land— and  grain 
all  to  be  used  in  feeding  his  animals  in  winter. 
Of  course,  lie  raises  large  quantities  of  roots, 
and  he  buys  enormous  quantities  of  coarse 
feed,  bran  principally,  which  is  obtained  iu 
summer  or  autumn  and  stored  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing.  All  this  bust  uess  is  conducted  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  as  Mr.  MeCanu  thinks,  and  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  with  profits  that  ought  to  satisfy 
any  farmer  of  moderate  expectations. 

Prof.  L,  R.  Taft, in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  (Columbia),  tells 
of  his  last  season’s  trials  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  Early  Yellow  Six  Weeks  Bean 
was  very  productive,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
free  from  blight.  Early  Valentine  ripens  a 
week  later  and  is  one  of  the  best  snaps.  Im¬ 
proved  Early  Valentine  (offered  this  year  in 
the  Rural’s  distribution)  was  found  to  be  six 
days  ahead  of  Early  Valentine  in  ripening  and 
rather  more  productive.  The  Eclipse  Beet 
proved  a  very  early  turnip-shaped  variety.  It 
differs  widely  as  obtu.iued  from  different  seeds¬ 
men.  Prof.  Taft  considers  the  Early  Russian 
Cucumber  as  among  the  lies!  early  kinds,  and 
Long  Green  the  best  late.  The  Green  Prolific 
is  among  the  best,  for  pickles. 

The  Boston  Curled  and  Tennis  Ball  Lettuces 
are  umoug  the  best  for  general  cultivation. 
The  Curled  Silesia  is  au  excellent  variety  for 
forcing,  and  Salamander  ismiequaled  for  sum¬ 
mer  growing.  If  plants  of  any  of  these  vari¬ 
eties  are  transplanted  in  a  rich  soil,  one  foot 
apart,  they  will  soon  form  largo  heads. 

The  Whit©  Portugal  and  White  Tripoli  On¬ 
ions  are  among  the  best,  for  sets,  while  the  Sil 
ver  Skin  is  one  of  the  best,  early  varieties  to 
grow  from  seed,  with  Wethersfield  Red  for 
late. 

Seeds  of  the  Alaska  Pea  (Cleveland’s)  were 
received,  both  from  the  originator  aud  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  proved  to  lie  from 
two  to  six  days  earlier  than  the  other  extra 
early  varieties.  The  Alaska  seems  to  be  a  dis 
tiuct  variety,  and  in  yield  and  quality  stands 
at,  the  head.  The  early  varieties  sent  out  by 
the  leading  seed  men  of  the  country,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  name*,  are  practically  the  same  in 
growth,  curliness  and  productiveness,  contin¬ 
ues  Prof,  Taft.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  which  is  a  vigorous  grow¬ 
er  with  pods  large  and  well  filled.  It  gave  its 
first  picking  two  days  after  the  Alaska.  The 
other  varieties  are  too  much  alike  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Of  the  newer  strawberries,  Wood  house,  was 
the  most  promising.  Jewell  did  well,  so  did 
Jersey  Queeu.  Of  the  older  varieties  for  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation,  Cumberland  Triumph, 
Capt.  -Jack  and  Crescent  stand  at  the  head. 
For  matted  rows,  especially,  they  are  al] 
well  adapted. 

The  Shaffer  Raspberry  was  loaded  with  its 
large  fruit.  Turner  is  hardy  and  productive. 
Cuthbcrt  does  well  in  iuuuy  purls  of  Missouri 
-not  with  him.  Marlboro  Is  unproductive. 
Hansell  a  good  early,  but  not  productive  at 
ways.  ( )i  blackcaps  .Sou  began  and  Tyler  are 
the  surest.  Hopkins  and  Gregg  are  liable  to 
winter  kill.  Carman  seems  hardy,  early  and 
productive.  Nemaiia  does  not  seem  hardy. 

Taylor  and  Snyder  are  hardy  aud  produc¬ 
tive  blackberries.  Kittatinuy  injured  by  the 
winter.  Early  Harvest  was  somewhat  in¬ 
jured. 

The  Kieffer  Pear  is  good  for  canning. 

The  Wild  Goose  varieties  of  plums  give  full 
crops.  Early  Richmond  and  English  Morel lo 
are  the  only  kinds  of  cherries  that  do  well. 

For  family  use  in  most  parts  of  the  Slate, 
t  he  following  apples  will  be  found  ft  good  se¬ 


lection,  viz:  Early  Harvest,  Red  June  and 
Golden  Sweet  for  summer  ;  Rarnbo,  Maiden’s 
Blush  and  Smith’s  Cider  for  fall  and  Grimes’s 
Golden.  Jonathan,  Janet,  Huntsman,  Winesnp 
and  Willow  Twig  for  winter.  For  shipping 
purposes  nothing  answers  as  well  as  Ben  Da¬ 
vis. 

Several  trees  of  Russian  Mulberries  were 
black  with  fruit,  aud  the  Morns  alba  also 
gave  a  fair  crop.  The  trees  are  rapid  grow¬ 
ers,  and  furnish  valuable  timber.  The  her 
ries  are  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Snyder 
Blackberry,  and  are  valuable  for  canning. 
The  trees  ran  be  cheaply  obtained,  and  for 
the  fruit  grower  or  market  gardener  a  few 
would  prove  a  good  investment,  as  the  frail 
will  draw  the  birds  away  from  the  peas  and 
strawberries,  aud  thus  prevent  serious  rav¬ 
ages.  Downing’s  Everbearing  produces  1  ct  - 
ter  fruit,  but  will  not  prove  hardy  in  all  lo 
calities. 

WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 


When  the  young  ladies  of  America  begin  to 
place  a  higher  estimation  on  soberness  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  discountenance  the  slightest  intem¬ 
perance,  says  Home  and  Farm,  h  brighter  sun 
will  begin  to  rise  on  our  country,  and  send  its 
rays  to  chase  away  the  dark  clouds  now  hover 
iugover  us . 

The  measure  for  a  full-fledged  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  of  doubtful  virtue;  ns  like 
wise  is  the  experiment  station  bill,  says  E.  II. 
Libby.  But  a  really-crying  need  of  American 
farming  is  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  ou  seeds 
and  plants,  imposed  iu  the  shape  of  postage, 
for  which  our  government  charges  Id  cents  a 
pound,  while  Canada  and  European  Countries 
charge  only  four  to  eight  eeuts  i>or  jamiid  for 
similar  service....  ...  .  .  . . . 

A  WRITER  in  the  Western  Plowman  asks 
that  we  consider  the  actual  character  of  aver¬ 
age  cider— that  made  from  imperfect  and  unripe 
apples,  those  more  or  less  rotten,  more  or  Ins¬ 
tilled  with  worms,  bugs  and  the  like;  a  filthy 
extract  of  worms,  snails,  vermin  and  apple 
juice.  If  pure  food,  air  and  general  purity 
are  favorable,  filthy  eider  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  . . . .  . . . . 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  establish  an 
experiment  farm  in  every  State  and  Territory 
at.  a  cost,  of  $15,000  each,  says  Our  Country 
Home.  Efficient  experimental  farms,  vig«u 
uu&ly  supported  and  thoroughly  worked  oil 
sound  scientific  principles,  would  la*  sources  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  farming  imterest.  But 
one  such  farm  perfectly  equipped  and  worked 
for  all  it  is  worth,  would  be  of  more  value 
than  50  starveling  institutions,  whose  chief 
results  would  be  exasperation  at  what  they 
fail  to  do  by  reason  of  inellioicncy . 

According  to  the  N.  Y.  Voice,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  were  indelibly  written  on  a  green¬ 
back:  “This  is  the  last  of  $30,000 — whisky  did 
it.” . 

As  to  dehorning  cattle,  Prof.  Wallace,  of 
England,  according  to  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
says  the  best  time  to  dehorn  is  atone  month 
old.  The  “embryo  of  the  horn’  should  be  cut 
out  with  a  sharp  knife,  close  to  the  skin,  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  skin  with  it.  There  will  be  but 
little  pain,  and  this  usually  ends  the  horn.  Ii 
is  not  cruel  as  asserted  bv  some.  The  pain 
caused  is,  no  doubt,  much  less  than  in  castra 
tion . . . . 

Mr.  Cbkkvkr  remarks  that  many  farmers 
having  a  preference  for  horns,  on  visiting 
herds  of  polled  cuttle,  and  noticing  their  re¬ 
markable  docility,  have  been  converted  on  the 
spot . . . . . 

Before  meeting  Mr.  Haaff  personally,  at 
Chicago,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  Ag.  editor  of 
the  much-improved  N.  E.  Farmer,  had  imng 
ined  him  an  ignorant,  self -conceited  crank, 
who  was  trying  to  get  his  living  by  a  little 
notoriety,  but  instead,  he  found  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation,  formerly  for  many  years  a  popular 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  but  now  a  large  farmer 
and  cattle  owner,  having  several  thousand 
acres,  and  keeping  from  1,200  to  1,500  or  more 
cattle  which  are  fed  for  beef . 

Mr.  Haaff  buyH  large  numbers  of  cattle, 
taking  the  horns  off  as  soon  as  purchased ;  and 
finds  that,  they  go  through  the  winter  in  his 
closed  cattle  sheds  with  less  food,  and  make 
more  gain  than  cattle  not  dehorned.  Nearly 
all  his  neighbors  have  adopted  Ids  practice. 
Mr.  Huntl’  is  very  particular  to  cut  nt  the  right 
place  so  as  to  prevent  a  stub  horn  from  grow¬ 
ing  after  the  operation. . . 

Through  the  Live  Stock  Indicator,  wo  learn 
of  a  case  of  dehorning  that  proved  nearly 
fatal.  The  horns  of  n  yearling  were  sawed 
off  just  where  the  skin  joins  the  horns.  In 
about  lo  minutes  the  flow  of  blood  ceased  ou 
one  side  but  the  other  side  continued  to  bleed 
for  nearly  two  hours  and  was  then  stopped 
only  by  inserting  a  red  hot  j  ion  into  the  cavi- 
tg  from  which  the  blood  spurted!  It  will 
take,  the  owner  thinks,  fully  n  month  for  re* 
co  very  mi  mu  uimi  Inc . . 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


^DREER’S 

^GARDEN  SEEDS 


L*.l  PLANTS,  BULBS. 

I* lDr«*er’»  tin rdeii  Cnlen- 
[.'/illtr  lor  I HSI,  offering 
./  everything  for  the  Garden 
f  ,V  Farm  wont  for  tie.  in  nUrnw. 
<*rcil  t'alnlo^nr  I'ltKK. 

.Seedsman 


J/HK.NUY  A  DKK _ 

7 1 4  CUe»mut8».  Philadelphia. 


We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  nod  fine  *tock 
of  even'  description  of Fit  IT  IT  and  Oruuilieulal 
THEF.S,  Shrubs,  Uo.sc**,  Vines,  SMALL 
Fit  CITS,  IIciIko  iMiuit*.  Fruit  Tree  Seed, 
ling*  aud  Formt Twfts Seedlinitw.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Spring  of  1S87.  mailed  free.  RtUMiAtA  IHS2. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHCENIX  NURSERY 

SIU.\K1  TITTLKA  to.  Pre*ritt»f»,JltOOBIJ(OTO!l,IlX 


ALBANY  SEED STORE 


ESTABLISHED  1831 


LAKE’S 


IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


”  1  .  *  |j  jl  ,k  S.iMinlo  rorrlpl  ul 

-  . 

'  g  :*  "  aGENTS  WANTED, 

CatonsvLlle  Kfg.  Co 

P  freer  Add,  .r-  Pa.  MStrj'lSilltl, 

Lake's  Out'  pieee  Honey  Section*,  IV4.  #2.00  per  llltt). 


IIIuhI  rated  ('n  1 11  logut* sent F K  E E on applieal ion. 

SPECI  A  I.  II  \TF,Sto  Market  Gurdeiu'isai^ 
Trucker.,  ami  persons  buy  1  ng  n:  large  quun  title.. 


1838.  POMONA  NURSERIES.  1887. 

_  —  k  SI'I'ICUB  STOCK  11K 

Lateaon.  best  Early  Market  Hear;  KWJ 
/C  frr,  best  Late  Market  Pear;  /•*  Cunt* 

(if  aland  Other  IVurTrecs,  ITirvun  Jr.,  Larg 

/  w  West  known  Blackberry .  LKl  bushels  per 
J*iwre  l‘o  Uichee  arouml  Krxr,  the 
/|_  #Fo  \  Largest  vkhy  H-Utnv  Blackberry;  Marl 
0/N  1  boro  ami  ffolrfen  yur«n  Uusph*  rrles, 

1«  Ui  . I  f’nrry  atltl  IMtu.  liest  Market  Slru tv 
.  ..  W  berries;  Viopar  1.  V.  my  iff  Shift  and 
uthcr  crapes  In  Urge  sue  ply.  All  the 
worthy  old  and  promising  new  fruit'.  Cntnkacue  free. 
\\  M.  PA  It  it  V.  PA  It  It  V,  N .  J. 


60  DAYS.  POTATOES  ““ft  0fth^ 

growth  In  » 1  days.  The  stoekbrldgc  Potato  Manure 
produces  an  early,  vigorous,  and  continuous  growth; 
and  the  potatoes  are  large,  smooth,  and  mealy. 
BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


Pi.si«nntt(o«j6i  gutetiiefittfl. 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  i*  so  generally  dla 
tributert  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  Individual  has  this  latent  poia  £ 
coursing  Ids  veins  The  terrible  Ht.lTering9  eu 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  gores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati- 
tudo  on  llndlng  a  remedy  that  enr.M  tlietr  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  ponton.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  boon  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  P  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  1 1  Is  made  by  <!.  I.  HOOD  &  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


JAPAN  IMPORTATIONS. 


The  Senior  Partner  of  the  llrm  of  II.  II.  Rcrserdt 
Co.,  of  Sun  Fra  nclnro..  leaves  for  Japan  In  tprll, 
to  visit  our  Margeries  and  On-  nntlvr*  eg'ahllshnient*. 
taking  notes  un  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  sub 
jects.  and  to  make  arrangements  Tor  nest  season's 
1  rude. 

To  Insure  personal  attention  and  selection  of  stock. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shruhs.  Plants,  Bulbs, 
and  Seeds,  orders  should  be  sent  In  lime  in  reach  Yo 
kohama  up  to  July  lath 

Address  II.  H.  IlF.llGEIt  «fc  CO..  SAN  FRAN 
t'lSt’O,  from  where  mall  will  be  forwarded. 

P,  O,  BOX  l«)l.  Ml?  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  Insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardfsts  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  norm  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

WM.  //.  MOON'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shruhs.  Small 
Fruit,  Grape  Vines,  etc..  Free  to  all 
Address  HORRIdVILLB,  pa. 

IV|  T  n  a  Oil  hut  strong,  well-grown 

■  ■  I  n  B  O  n  Plains,  Vines,  etc,  of  all 

he  Best  Fruits  at  reasonable  prices,  can  ire  had  of 

E.  tV  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  >1  on  tela  i  r,  N.J. 

The  NEW  BLACK  OKA  PE 

“EATOK,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 

Awarded  Two  First-elass  Ce  rliji  rates  of  Merit 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS. 

VOTT1  A  T  T  I  Our  Illustrated  Cat 

T  ILfiXi  ALJ  .  alogne  of  New  Roses 

Plants,  Trees,  and  Seeds.  Semi  for  it  now. 

I’AI  L  IU  TZ  A  SON.  New  Castle,  l*u. 

prrne  Send  e  to  Iiay  postage,  and  I  will  send  a 
JClUO  free  pocket  new  kind  Tomato  Seed,  choice 
Catalogue  free  H.F  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Thorn  llllLN.Y. 


Q  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  ^ 
q  ,50,000  Apples,  I’cnra  nud  I’eaclien. 
rt  VT  1  A  If  A  and  all  the  best  Grapes—  E3 

Alt  IAUA  ll.l  40,000  Marlboro  and  Ht 
Until  beet  f{a*pherri<*>*.  Fay’n  Cur- 
p  rant  trod  sum  If  fruits.  t 

ESend  for  Catalogue  Of  Bill  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  and  Vegetable  Seed*.  EL 

C  DITCH  ESS  NURSERIES.  O 

0  I’otigli  keep*ie,  N.  Y.  O 


Dl  H  l| TC  BY  .11  All. '»  •peeialty. 
“ LA  II  I  O  Niagara,  and  a  fall 
Stock  Of  other  Crnpe*.  lAirge  ttork 
Sim wtierrir*  nud  K«*pb«rrie*, 
Erie  and  other  Blackberries.  An. 
piirngiiH  Root*  etc.  Dc».  Catalogue 
Frees  tvontaiius  S  I .  S2  A  X3 euUec’ns  A  instructions 
for  planting.  JOEL  HOttNERASOK,  Utfshaotvllle,  N  J. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Ohio. 

Cygnet,  Wood  County,  Feb.  13. — We  have 
had  considerable  cold  weather  this  winter,  a 
good  deal  of  snow  and  much  sledding.  For  a 
few  days  the  weather  has  been  quite  warm 
atul  we  ha  ve  hud  much  rain.  Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  splendid,  having  been  protected  bo  long  by 
snow.  The  same  is  truo  of  clover.  Stock  of 
all  kinds  are  doing  well.  Rough  food  will  be 
rather  scarce  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
the  bay  crop  last  fall.  A  great  many  gas 
and  oil  wells  arc  being  put  down  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  The  oil  of  a  few  of  the  wells  Is  said  to  be 
of  a  fine  quality.  Gas  is  destined  to  ruin  the 
wood  aud  coal  trade  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

H. 

Oregon. 

Island  City,  Union  T'o.,  Feb.  !). — We  are 
having  plenty  of  snow  which  is  good  for  the 
wheat  crop,  A  large  amount  of  fall  wheat  has 
been  sown.  We  sow  Club  Wheat  which  does 
equally  well  for  fall  or  spring  sowing.  Grain 
averaged  about  half  a  crop  the  past  season 
owing  to  the  lack  of  rain.  Wheat  averaged 
about  13  bushels  to  the  acre;  barley  18;  oats 
;>l »,  A  large  amount  of  wheat  hits  been  shipped 
to  Portland.  The  barley  goes  to  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Louis.  Wild  oats  (Avena  latim)  area 
past.  They  grow  in  all  kinds  of  grain  aud 
cannot  be  extirpated.  The  winter  of  ’83  and 
’83  nearly  ruined  all  our  fruit  trees  less  hardy 
thau  Diicbewiof  Oldenburg.  Minnesota  tree- 
peddlers  followed  hard  after  and  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  from  the  sale  of  trees  at  a  dollar 
apiece.  Produce,  dull ;  wheat  50  cents  a  bush¬ 
el;  bar  bey  75  cents  per  100  pounds;  Timothy 
hay  AS  per  ton;  wild  hay  *0;  butter  25  cents; 
eggs  25  cents.  Hogs  a  dull  sale  at  2J,  cents 
for  fat  ones;  no  set  price  for  stock  hogs. 

T.  a.  H. 

Texas. 

Abkline,  Taylor  Co.,  Feb.  17. — This  coun¬ 
ty  is  in  good  condition  considering  the  long 
drought.  Of  course  it  is  very  hard  indeed  on 
new  settlers,  who  are  mostly  poor  people;  but 
1  do  not  thiuk  there  is  uny  other  county  that 
could  stand  it  as  well  as  this.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  dry  weather,  some  cotton  was  made 
and  a  large umouut  of  feed.  Ml  stock  are  iu 
better  condition  than  for  Hi  years.  The  wheat 
is  damaged,  but  with  a  favorable  spring  most 
of  it  will  make  a  good  crop.  Peaches  aud 
grupes  are  succeeding  well  here.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  varieties  of  grapes  do  better  than  the 
Eastern  or  common  kinds.  1  think  that 
plums  will  do  very  well.  Apples  aud  pears 
have  not  been  tried  to  any  extent.  Stock  of 
till  kinds  are  low,  with  light  demand.  The 
farmers  are  preparing  for  sowing  oats,  and  if 
they  all  are  able  to  get  seed,  a  large  crop  will 
be  put  in.  The  class  of  farmers  has  greatly 
improved  iu  the  last  two  years.  I  wish  un¬ 
bounded  success  to  the  Rural  aud  its  patrons 

alike.  d. 

WincotiNfn. 

Gueenbush,  Sheboygan  Co.,  February  21. 
—We  have  hail  a  cold  steady  winter.  A  good 
many  are  buying  hay  feed  to  carry  them 
through  the  season.  We  have  had  several 
rains  to  make  light  crusts;  but  last.  Friday 
morning  everything  was  covered  with  ice, 
breaking  trees  badly,  ami  it  stays  ou  yet. 
Snow  is  20  inches  and  the  crust  will  bear  a 
man,  which  makes  bad  work  iu  the  woods. 
Long  live  the  Rural  New  Yorker! 

a.  m.  s. 

Communication's  keckived  kok  thk  Week  Ending 
February  hi,  1SS7. 

P.  H.  J.  -T.  U.-F.  M.  P.-R.  M.  M.-J.  I"  B.-T.  D.  C. 
A.  J.  C.— J.  D.  C.— J.  M.  S,— M.  W.F.-J.J.  -II.  P.,  the 
seed  distribution  is  bcliiK  moiled.- J.  W.  W.  j.  J.L. 
it.  M.  M.  \V.  D.  CL-F.  M.  P,-T.  E.  CL— L.  D.  F.-E.  ft 
it.  A.C.G  A.  ,1 , 0.  s.  M.  S.  -.1.  W.  t;.-P.  K.  T.  -  a  v 
8,  f.  II  9.  8. 0  \  lilt.  Tin.  P.  s  \.  E.  M.C.- 

I.  I,,  T.-C.  A.-M.  K,  S,  0  S,  It.  S. — I.  H.  I  M.  K. 

K.  It.  C.  S,  J.S.-J.II.  W.  L.  J.  W.  H.  L.  -J. S.  L.--U. 
H  M.-J.  II.  L.-J.  T.  E  O.  M.  W.-E.  L;  W.-A.  (I.  K. 
H.  A.  W.-J.S.  A.  -U.  S.  C.— J.  M.-O.  C.  S.-C.  H.  H. 

J.  L.  I.  C.G,  T  O.  F-  n.  .1.  H.  0  &  U.  I'  H.  S. 
J.  S.-L.J  It.  T.-S.  f.  K.  R  U.-D.  M.  F.-F.  P.-C. 
H.  K  .  thunk'.  W.  tk  W..  thunks.  L.  D  F.  A.  J-  C. 

A.  C.  G.—T.  E.  L,  certainly.  W.  S.  W.  J.  H.-U.  S.  A. 
J.  U.— F.  D.  C.-J.  P.  B.-J.  R.  H,  F.  M.  P.-J.  O.  S.  J. 

B. 8.-N.J.-T.  H.  H.  II.  A.  W  ti  B.  It  J.M.B-C.— 
J.  L.  S.  W.  K.  ft  R.— J.  II  M.  We  art'  answeiTiiK 
t|ti"stlons  as  fn*l  a-<  space  ucrmihl.—  W.  F.-U.  f..  P. 
-.  E.  F.  J  1!.  Y.  ('.  A.  ti.  W.  P.— 1.8.  B..  thank*,  ij. 
F.  S.-J.  M.  M.  C.  A.  G.  I.  J.-J.  K  M.  -C.  P.  C.-J.  P. 
J.  P.  S.  ■  F.  ATI.  W.  W,  II.  K.  W.-ll.  IV.  H.  T.  J.  B. 
— A.  W.  Smith,  thanks,  seed  ree'd  —  E.  J.  McA.— E.  L. 
W„  tlinnks.— E.  K.  U.-J.  H.  (1.  I’.  V.  >1 

M\  a  r  c  U  a  in'  o  u  a  d  mtioin  \) 


X  _  write* *  ‘•Thr  preaenl  nieth 

ill  ,  I  i  R.W S  »*l  <»f  analysluK  uianurtH 
*w  ^  doc*  not  properly  recoirnlse 
thr  dllTcrciu'c  In  the  ftti'iiis  of  plant  food,  atul  the 
valuation*  founded  upon  thee  analyses  ureoltOBether 
false  and  erroluHiu*  "  No  nnalv*l»  can  ever  fully  rep 
ri-.-cltt  the  ,;ii-a(  crop  priMlnehiK  |Hivver  of  t lie  Mock 
bridKe  Spe,'i«i  Maumv*,  which  are  adiipievl  |u  HftTw 
enl.rop*.  BOWKF.U  !•  Fit  ITLI/.KR  ft  t. 

\oktiii;kn  nitow  n  smi  I  'olahu-s  amt  HprliiK 

Nvlu'ul.  I*rl04‘  l.lsl  l,'rr«‘,  ttniltl  fur  il  Address 

r*i  ntOli  N  Kl{,  Hi  It M  I  V,  Ml  v/v. 


1  l.l.t  ^ritATKI)  I  ’AtTAl.nii^K,  V  IlKR. 

A. D. COWAN  &CO. 

Ill  Chambers  Street,  Sow  York. 


MINNESOTA.  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ANTELOPE,  MOUSE 

—AND— 

RED  RIVER  VALLEYS 

AND  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 

With  2t)0  miles  New  Railroad,  Good  Markets,  Numer¬ 
ous  New  Towns  (Iticludlnit  Rujfby.  an  Important  Juiie- 
tion,  and  Minot.  Division  Headquarters)  Two  Tlil- 
1  ■  on  Acres,  excellent  government  land  direct  ly 
on  i  lie  line  of  l( .  It.  afford  excellent  opportunities 
for  Stoekjneu.  Faruier*.  Mechanic*  and  Merchant*. 
Gome  early  and  luvcirtl irate,  or  for  further  iiartleulars 
write  to  4'.  H,  WA  RKKN, 

Cl.  P.  A..*t.P.  M.  ft  M.  Ky..  st.  Paul.  Minn. 


i,  J' 


2®0N LY-TH E  BEST; w 
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^Q.<BULBS&GARDEN  TDOLS.  0) 


...m*®;  moimvaos  ...  mi  mi,  iu  t!lU0 

hand.  Illuntrutod  OatRlosuea  fn»o, 

KEMP  *  II L' UP  EE  MF’U  CO..  Syracuse.  Ji.  T. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  EUVATORS 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  N  it.  II  A  1.1.  .V  t  o. 
Benton  It:. ebon,  Nlleli. 


nml  nil  k  Inda  of* 

FRUIT  BASKETS 

PACKAGES 


GRASS  Si  SEEDS 


Ulover.  Timothy.  Millet.  Blue  (»rn**.  Or- 
elmrtl  (•rii.a,  Aleatlow  Peseue,  Red  Top, 
Tall  Meadow  Out,  .loliroiuii  t? raw,  etc.  unr 

tulxtuie*  for  lawn*  atul  purmaneni  jutaiure  cannot 
ho  surpassed.  PrlOi  *  lowest,  uUallty  eoinUdtu'ed, 
Write  tor  isttlmate.  All  order*  luN  otupaidi.)  with 
ca.'.h  tilled  at  lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt. 

.1.  ftl,  lHeUI  l.I.OI  HiPKMONH. 

J5slub.  1N18.  134  A:  fit)  Wulimi Sf,,  UIlK'lui'qUiO. 

SEND  Full  ILI.UKTHATKD  UATAI.OGVF 


SUNG  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agent*  wanted.  Solid  for  circular. 
Mention  tilt*  paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

HOC  It  ESTKII .  N.  \ 


NEW  FRUITS 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  and  WEST 
New  Plum.  NewBerries 

I.cndinii  vrtriet  ie*  nil  other  fruit*. 

INTRODUCERS  SHIPPER’S  PRIDE  PLUM 

CATALOGUE  FREE  W  I  LEYA  (  CL.  CAYUGA,  N  Y. 


o  r  IT  rh  C2  GIVEN  AWAY!  A  package 
It  U  ®  Mixed  Flower  Seed-  rg  0  kinds.* 
with  Pstck'*  KuniAt  (iruxe.  all 
for  two  stamp*.  Every  (lower  lover  delighted.  Tell  all 
your  friend*.  IL  \V.  P  A  It  I\  .  Knunett*bii  rg,  l’a. 

.Send  at  once.  Till'  offer  wril  not  ippear  again. 

The  famous  DENY  BEK  KY  will  grow  In  the  North 
and  I*  much  finer  than  the  Blte-kberry.  Plants.  SUKi 
lier  doseti.  .si  no  per  hundred.  Adores* 

GIIAS.  T.  SMITH,  Sunny  Side,  Ga. 


^ Rs-r  *u>!  i;io, proAlaki.'  LATE  WHITE 

.  .  PEACH;  fltulrr  t-s  l«.  t*I  .is 

I'CMb.  I.»t|r  vtwlr  o  Peach  tr-r-  •  iir»t>;.r 

f  -■  »  William'*  1  art,  Kid, 

’/  ED  R  DS1  te.ti'.-ol/  apple.  Qood  ApptvTreea. 

■  aud  moil  po|iu!*r  tad  Hetteeplti*  *iu.t.  Pear*. 

3  Cherry,  Qolnee  1»U>1  »U  tr»!c  Ire- •  *.:.  I 

Jv--  L  ATlBV  frnh  te»rlim  ptaiiUi.  I'OO  out  '.’-Yi-.r-.ilJ  A»- 

NA  _  vow  paragii*  root*.  I-»r*r  *xo.rU  u‘  Sr  »i1e  »nrt 

Ilrii.niriii,  -  SenJ  f..r  c»i*ioeu-.  S.  E. 

KOUKKS  A-  son,  Mt-  Holly.  N.  J, 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TDCCCaniiDI  AMTC 


m  m  ■■  loci  Best  Kind*:  ; tilth 

■  ■11  H  1  1  B—  w*  year.  ':iIhI"Uuc* 

I  ■■  Cl  M*  Ccne.ird*  s«!4  per  IU): 

■  ■lini  Siltf  per  I.IU).  i  Empire 

B  ■  Stale  and  1  Niagara  for  81  po*t  tuud  Hrtgh- 

ton.  Delaware.  Ives.  Elvira.  Lauy.  Ualawba 
Martha.  Moori 

Diamond.  Veiyiennes,  Ac.,  at  lowest  rales,  ita-pher- 
ric*.  Goose  tie  me*,  Jessie  Strnwheri  y,  Luoretia  Dew- 
berry.  A.  CEO.W.  CAMPBELL.  Dflawarf,  Olilo. 

EVERGREENS 

and  European  l^iretie*.  all 
sixes.  All  Nursery  grown  a; 
price*  never  before  offered. 
Norway  Spruce,  scotch.  Aus¬ 
trian,  White  and  Mountain 
Pine*,  BaUwiu  Kir.  Northern 
Bed  t'editr,  aim  Arlmr  VI lea 
from  SI,  pur  l.UWl  up  shipped 
with  safety  to  all  parts  of  the 
U.S.  Price  list  tree.  lUlll.L, 
Kventn-en  SnrelidM,  llunJee,  111, 


f  I  Dl  \J  1  I  Dl  hi  fl  Ls  the  mrllest  and 

tAKLY  ALDlNU^r^iaS 

ylelder  In  10  early  kinds  tested  last  season,  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue  or  Iti  cl*,  for  sample  tuber  anti 
catalogue.  Addre*t  ‘  L.  II.  KEA  D,  C'ubot,  Vt . 

SUMMIT  ,,iLs  (fa  vc  the  largest  yield  of  any  po¬ 
et  u  ui  '*•  x  A  tato  rested  on  our  experimental  farm 
1  TO  last  season,  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
U  1  .A  I  IT.  1,-Jin  bus.  per  aero.-#.  \.  Y..May  1.1HH6. 
Send  postal  to  originator  for  New  Potato  Cata- 
'.oat'K.  Address  E,  K.  8TIN  E, 

CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO. 

CALE^MEN  WANTED! 

WaLARY  AND  EXPENSES  PAID! 

For  terms  atul  particulars  address  i  mention  this  paper) 
\V.  II.  AIcNA  KY  vY  CO.,  Nubskbymkx,  Dayton,  O. 

FOR  S.V  LK.  J««  barrel*  Morning  Star  Pota 
toes.  .1.  A.  KOBINsON,  Belcher,  N.  Y. 

FOIt  SALE.- 1  have  a  Bne  lot  of  the  celebrated 
F.inplre  State  Potatoes,  which  I  offer  at  £l.ui  per  bush¬ 
el.  fvl.oU  per  bbl..  f.  t>.  b-  here. 

E.  II.  tori’  (  lifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  CLASS  c;  ARDEN  SEEDS. 

Snecinl  Oiler.  |2 following 
choicest  new  varieties  by  mall 
for  75  cents.  Golden  Self 
Blanching  Celery.  All  Seasons 
Cabbage,  I'erplgnam  Lettuce, 
Bedlam!  ttlant  Mtisk  Melon. 

I  Shakers  Sugar  'orn.  King  of  the 
Oarxlcn  Lltnaa.  Alaska  Pea.  Sear 
let  Waxbush  Bean,  Golden  Clus¬ 
ter  Pole  Bean.  Mammoth  Salsify. 

_ _ Beauty  Tomato  and  Chartlu’s 

Radish.  Catalogue  mailed  ou  receipt  of  3  cts  In  stamps. 
Win.  C.  BECK K It T,  Seedsman,  AU.KUHKNV.  Pa. 

MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known  Entirely  new. 
Sample  aud  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 
MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

J  KWEIIjIj  stw  awbbhhy, 

Best  and  most  prottcettvr.  FitU  desert ptkift,  etc.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a  two  cent  stamp.  Also 
other-  new  varieties.  Address  originator*.  P.  M. 
AUGUR  ft  SONS,  Nurserymen.  MlddleOeld.  Conn. 

POTATOES.  EMPIRE  STATE  pure,  over  100 
Bushels  raised  from  one.  Order  at  once  at  80  cent* 
per  bushel.  C  P.  COYVLES, 

Syrneuac,  N.  Y. 

Ul|  r  BROB. ,  Botrth  Olastonhary,  Conn, ,  send  Free 
nALC  fata ,'av .. /  best  Strawlserry,  BlAckberry,  and 

Goosoborry  Pt*nt*.  TU  C  PA  DM  AM  Raspberry  — 

Grapes,  Currant*  ,1  I  ML  VHnlYlHIlriirlis.f  Armisn 
largest-  size,  jet  black. suw:  prrwKer*,*  s*<i  proj itab/r,f\H9 
quality.  Dm't  P  CT  DM  DflADn*he  train  at 
take  our  word.  UL  I  Uli  DU  A  liU  fruiting  time 
next  Summer.  *nd  come  and  see  tlii*  and  many  other 
choice  varietic*.  all  propa-  IP  Wnil  VJUANT 
gated  train  imllgmi  stock.  Il  IUU  VWHIil 
;t  futt  rntfi  *  rtlf-h  uaJMtt  .plant  Earhart  «r.  r-btnTimj  Hti*p 

report  I  if~  BIG  BERRIES  and  lots  of  then 

8  months  q/Or  planting  rtne-k  r*ce£e<ul  !K*X)  miles  by  matt* 

CHAS.  D.  MERWIN, 

SEED  GROWER, 

M  I  I.FOH  I  *.  C’OIVIN. 

Established  1SSU:  grow*  the  Best  Onioa  Seed  In 
America.  White  lllobe  per  pound.  #3;  Red  Globe,  f','; 
Igirgc  Bed  Wetherstlcld.  42;  Yellow  Ulobc  Danvers, 
82. M);  Yellow  Dauver*.  82. 


oern  POTATOES 
XtkU  AND  SEEDS 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  great  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  tbr 
seed  i*  well  known. 
Wherever  planted, 
they  >  leld  large  crops 
of  handsome  tubers, 
notably  free  lYom  dis¬ 
ease.  And  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-east  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
ti  a  I-  tl  v.  productive, 
and  early. 

My  ILLUSTRATE!) 
.Catviooi  k  will  l-e 
’  sent  i  HEX  to  alL 
Write  ti  l  IL 


OEOROEW.PJERRARP,  Caribou,  Main©. 


1887— SPRINC  — 1887  IT1T\  'Tl  T"1  fN 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  '  I  ’  I J  Aj  li  V 
your  orders  for  new  and  rnre  I  It ,  |A 

Fruit  and  Orniiincniul  I  III  il  ill 

Trees,  Shruhs,  Evergreens,  A-  -A-  *  A  ■  A  A  N/ 
rpise*.  Grape  V I  ties,  Be¬ 

tides  many  Deslrnblt?  NoveBics,  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  gere-ral  *tock  in  the  L‘.  8.  Cata¬ 
logue-,  sent  to  all  regular  customers  free.  To  others: 
No.  l,  Fruit-.,  loc.;  No. '2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc,  illus¬ 
trated,  1  No.  a, NtrawlM'rrlcs ;  No.  1.  Wholesale;  No. 

5,  Kose-s,  free.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Roflii'dtcr,  N.  Y. 


NO  GENTLEMAN 


/f  GENUINE 

[YANKEE  S0J?aP#| 

.a.,,. ,/  ^  n 

MANCHE3TCR  CCl-TT-S,  A 

WILLIAMS  6HR0THEBS : 

OUMlST.ISOAevnC'IRItS,  jl 

V  x— — .  ..  .^.i— 


Formerly  Williams  &  Bbob 


who  has  once  shaved 

WITH  GENUINE 
YANKEE  fOAP  will 

ever  he  witunut  lt^ 

It  softens  the 
beard,  soothes  the 
skin.  Its  lather  is 
livavy  and  does  not 
d.  roll  the  face.  It 
Il  j  no  equal.  AH 
J),  nffaltt*  kftp  it. 
A ’data  Imitation s. 
Trial  Sample  by 
Mud,  12  Cts 
"  Tho  I.  B.  Williama  Co., 

(ilaMunDiirfi  Cold. 

s.,  Manchester,  1840. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J  ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Conducted  by 

EliBERI  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RCRAT,  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  5,  18S7. 


Next  week's  R.  N.-Y.  will  have  20 
pages,  the  first  of  which  will  be  one  of 
the  series  of  cartoons  begun  last  year. 
We  shall  also  devote  several  pages  to  the 
Fanners’  Club,  hoping  in  this  way  to  an¬ 
swer  all  questions  which  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  last  week. 


A  LITTLE,  very  little  old  manure  or 
fertilizer  in  the  hill  is  good  to  “give  the 
plant  a  start.”  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  A  good  start  enables  this  young 
plant  to  send  out  its  roots,  and  to  find 
food  it  could  not  otherwise  find.  But 
the  older  crop,  when  the  grain  or  fruit  is 
forming,  needs  a  “little  old  manure  or 
fertilizer”  far  more  than  did  the  infant 
plant,  and  it  must  have  it,  or  the  crop 
tails  short.  If  it  pays  to  raise  vigorous 
infants,  it  also  pays  to  maintain  that 
vigor  to  a  prolific  maturity. 

i  -  ■  ♦♦♦  — — 

By  a  vote  of  157  to  12  the  House  has 
passed  the  ITatch  Bill.  The  President 
will  undoubtedly  give  the  measure  hisap- 
proval  at  d  it  will  become  a  law.  Some 
of  our  friends  appear  to  think  this  meas¬ 
ure  will  cure  alt  the  ills  of  agriculture. 
They  will  be  disappointed.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  the  most  careful  and  conscientious 
work  to  render  the  proposed  experiment 
stations  valuable.  We  hope  they  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  able  and  honest  men. 
We  most  earnestly  beg  for  them  a  fair 
trial  and  a  cordial  support  from  all  who 
have  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  at 
heart. 

Inquiries  as  to  how  best  to  graft  grapes 
remind  us  of  the  method  preferred  by  an 
experienced  Michigan  gardener  who  had 
bought  and  was  cultivating  laud  in  the 
western  mountainous  part  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  was  there  the  writer  saw  him 
eight  years  ago.  He  used  the  roots  of  the 
native  vines,  cut  into  three-inch  pieces,  as 
stocks.  A  slit  is  made  in  the  end  of  the 
root  and  the  cion  cut  wedge-shape  aud  in¬ 
serted  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cleft-graft¬ 
ing.  The  cut  portions  were  covered  with 
wax  and  the  completed  grafts  placed  in 
the  soil  of  boxes  which  were  kept  in  the 
cellar  from  early  March,  when  the  graft¬ 
ing  was  done,  until  late  April  when  they 
were  ulanted  where  desired  to  remain  in 
the  open  ground. 


The  Director  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  takes  sever¬ 
al  occasions,  in  his  latest  report,  to  con¬ 
demn  plat  (or  plot)  experimentation.  “It 
is  only,”  he  says,  “through  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  that  practical  results  can  be 
secured.”  How  he  is  to  apply  his  investi¬ 
gations,  without  the  use  of  plats,  is  not 
stated.  It  is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  that 
in  the  “plat  system  of  experime-ntatiou 
we  can  not  be  sure  of  the  propriety  of  our 
conclusions  for  any  one  year;”  but  it  is 
equally  true,  if  we  take  Dr.  Lawos’s  in¬ 
vestigations  as  guides,  that  in  a  series  of 
years  we  may  be  very  sure  of  our  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  Director  may  learn  one  thing 
at  least  from  his  plats,  viz,,  that  their 
soil  is  exceptionally  variable,  and  that  of 
itself  is  something  to  have  learned  as  a 
basis  for  the  future  work  of  future  Di¬ 
rectors. 


We  know  of  no  evergreen  tree  more 
desirable  than  the  Lawson’s  Cypress.  In 
Northern  California  it  is  said  to  reach  a 
hight  of  100  feet.  Its  foliage  has  a 
feathery  grace,  a  freshness  of  color,  the 
tree  a  plume-like  habit,  as  if  indeed  it 
were  made  up  of  masses  of  rich,  heavy 
plumes,  that  are  altogether  captivating. 
Besides,  the  tree  is  of  very  rapid  growth. 
It  is  not  hardy  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Though  specimens  may  pass  several 
winters  in  comparative  safety,  it  is  hut  a 
matter  of  time  before  they  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Probably  there  is  no  other  coni 
fer  that  has  so  varied  from  seeds  as  has 
the  Lawson’s  Cypress.  Some  of  its  seed¬ 
lings  vary  from  one  another  more  than  do 
many  so-called  species.  The  latest  strik¬ 
ing  form  of  this  tree  is  now  announced  in 
England  as  Young’s  Cypress,  to  be  offered 
for  sale  this  spring. 


Tiie  demand  for  the  Rural  Blush  Pota¬ 
to  is  largely  increasing  every  year  as  its 
good  qualities  become  known.  This  po¬ 
tato  was  sent  out  in  our  seed  distribution 
of  1882.  The  claim  then  made  for  it  was 
that  it  was  a  “drought-resisting  variety, 
unsurpassed  in  quality,  in  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  and,  so  far  as  tested,  in  yield.”  We 
have  never  had  occasion  to  modify  these 
claims  founded  upon  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  on  the  Rural  Farm  of  Long 
Is’and.  It  was  then  raised  in  hills  and 
the  fact  that  the  tubers  “straggled”  had 
not  been  observed—  which  is  its  great 
fault  under  level  cultivation.  We  now 
hear  that  some  of  the  larger  potatoes  are 
“hollow-hearted.”  Our  readers  in  plant¬ 
ing  next  spring  should  see  to  it  that  only 
sound  potatoes  be  used  for  seed. 


It  seems  necessary  that  we  should  re¬ 
peat,  for  the  information  of  new  sub¬ 
scribers  who  request  us  to  sell  them 
plants,  etc.,  such  as  are  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
that  neither  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  nor 
any  one  employed  hr  it ,  has  either  seeds 
or  plants  of  any  kind  to  sell.  Regarding 
the  plants  tested,  we  have  only  the  truth 
to  tell,  and  we  have  no  interests  to  re¬ 
strain  or  bias  us  iu  telling  it.  We  are 
striving  to  promote  the  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture  by  praising  that 
which  is  good  and  condemning  that 
which  is  not,  and  this  we  shall  try  to  do 
in  so  far  as  we  have  sense  to  guide  us. 
When  we  suggest  that  our  readers  try 
current  novelties,  not  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  we  select  those  that  seem  the 
most  promising,  and  address  ourselves 
only  to  such  of  our  subscribers  as  are 
inclined  to  experiment,  and  can  also 
afford  to  do  so. 

.  - - 

English  philanthropists  are  trying  to 
found  a  home  for  old  and  disabled  horses 
in  London.  The  design  is  to  provide  a 
place  to  which  faithful  old  horses  can  be 
sent  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  kill 
them.  It  is  also  proposed  to  encourage 
teamsters  and  truckmen  to  send  disabled 
horses  to  the  home  for  cure  and  care.  A 
number  of  good  horses  will  be  kept  on 
hand  to  rent  for  a  small  sum  to  those  who 
send  sick  horses  to  the  home.  The  all- 
too-common  treatment  of  the  old  horse 
is  a  disgrace.  The  poor  old  brute,  after 
his  long  years  of  patient  servitude,  is 
turned  out  to  die,  or  sold  or  giveu  to 
some  inhumau  master,  who  grinds  his 
life  out  by  hard  work  and  rough  usage. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  have  our  interests 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  abuse 
a  faithful  old  equine  friend. 

«  *  »  ■■ 

The  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumouia  Bill 
which  had  engaged  most  of  the  Senate’s 
time  for  two  days,  was  yesterday  virtually 
killed  for  this  year  by  Senator  Edmunds, 
who,  by  a  vote  of  *114  to  21,  secured  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  substitute,  which  appropriates 
$1,000,000  to  be  expended  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  aid  State  authorities  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  plague.  The  Forty- 
ninth  Congress  has  only  five  more  days  for 
work  before  it  comes  to  an  end. and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  this  virtually  new  bill 
through  the  Senate  and  Mouse  iu  that 
time.  The  advocates  of  the  old  bill 
have  all  along  insisted  that  its  defeat 
would  entail  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  country.  If  the  disease  shall  prove 
as  disastrous  as  they  predict,  a  grievous 
rfsponsibility  will  rest  on  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress;  if  it  shall  turn  out  harmless, 
what  must  the  people  think  of  veterinary 
science  and  of  the  opinions  of  practical 
stockmen  founded  in  great  part  upon  it?J 


Here  are  a  few  trees  which  our  read¬ 
ers  who  have  such  plants  to  buy,  would 
do  well  to  select.  The  Crisp-leaved  Sil¬ 
ver  Maple  is  a  rare  t  ree  of  medium  size  and 
very  distinct.  Wier’s  Cut-leaved  Silver 
Maple  gains  iu  popularity  as  it  becomes 
better  known  Schwerdler’s  Maple  we 
have  often  referred  to  as  being  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  purple-leaved  class.  Mem- 
mi  nger ’a  Horse-chestnut  is  interesting  for 
its  foliage,  which  is  splashed  with  white. 
The  Imperial  Cut-leaved  Alder  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  trees  for  the  lawn.  Its 
leaves  are  deeply  cut;  it  is  vigorous  and 
hardy.  Young’s  Weeping  Birch  is  much 
of  the  habit  of  a  Kilmarnock  Willow,  hut 
far  more  graceful.  The  Red  Double-flower¬ 
ing  Thorn  (cocoinea)  bears  flowers  as  pret¬ 
ty  as  those  of  a  scarlet  pelargonium.  The 
Fern-leaved  Beech  is  one  of  the  finest 
lawn  trees.  It  is  of  compact  habit,  and  the 
leaves  are  as  dissimilar  as  those  of  the 
sassafras  or  mulberry.  The  Glcditschia 
Sinensis  jnermis  or  Unarmed  Chinese  Lo¬ 


cust  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  lawn  trees 
we  know  of.  The  Maiden’s  Hair  Tree  or 
Gingko,  the  Tricolored  Maple,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  White-leaved  Weeping  Linden  are 
beautiful  in  their  way. 


We  understand  that  at  the  coming 
dairy  show,  to  be  held  in  this  city  in 
May,  premiums  will  be  limited  to  Hol¬ 
stein,  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  cat¬ 
tle.  We  hope  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  show  will  lx*  opened  to  all  breeds. 
Wc  believe  in  the  old  saying  that  “every 
cow  that  gives  milk  is  a  dairy  animal.” 
But  a  small  proportion  of  the  butter  used 
in  this  country  is  made  from  the  so- 
called  dairy  breeds.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  people  who  are  satisfied  that  the 
grade  Short-horn,  or  the  pure  Short-horn 
of  a  milking  strain,  cannot  be  excelled  as 
a  dairy  animal.  The  object  of  such  a 
show  should  be,  not  to  boom  any  particu¬ 
lar  breed  or  breeds,  but  to  give  all  a  fair 
showing,  and  let  them  squarely  decide 
the  question  of  supremacy.  We  hope 
that  the  able  men  w  ho  have  the  matter  in 
charge  will  include  cattle  of  all  breeds  in 
their  premium  lists.  Unless  this  is  done, 
thousands  will  look  upon  the  show  as  a 
“mutual  admiration  society.”  We  hope 
to  see  special  attention  given  to  the  per¬ 
formances  of  grade  cattle.  The  working 
cow'  for  the  farmer  is  to  be  a  high 
grade.  We  also  hope  to  see  a  prize 
dairy  contest  between  farmers’  wives  or 
daughters  introduced.  Such  contests  are 
very  popular  in  Eng  aud.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  them. 


THE  TBOUBLE  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  elections  have  gone  in 
favor  of  the  Conservatives  in  spite  of  the 
prospect  of  a  Liberal  success,  which  the 
provincial  elections  some  time  ago  ap¬ 
peared  to  indicate.  The  Conservatives 
claim  a  majority  of  about  30  against  one 
of  76  at  the  previous  election;  but  their 
opponents  allow' them  only  a  much  smaller 
one.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  “re¬ 
taliatory”  policy  advocated  in  Congress 
greatly  helped  Sir  John  Macdonald,  the 
author  of  the  Dominion  policy  which  pro¬ 
voked  it,  by  arousing  the  pride  aud  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  Canadians  to  resist  what 
many  of  thorn  regarded  as  an  attempt  on 
the  put  of  ties  country  to  coerce  them. 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  many 
who  objected  to  the  Conservative  system 
of  administration  voted  to  support  it 
rather  than  submit  to  be  dragooned  by 
this  country. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  where  the 
Liberals  secured  signal  victories  a  short 
time  back,  and  where  secession  was  loud 
iu  its  utterances,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
favorite  with  the  hulk  of  the  people,  the 
Conservatives  have,  on  the  whole,  gained 
a  decided  majority,  and  secession  seems 
to  have  been  laid  to  rest,  at  least  for 
some  time  to  come.  Ontario  also,  which 
gave  a  large  Liberal  provincial  majority 
a  few  weeks  ago,  now  gives  a  small  Con 
servative  one.  Elated  by  his  success.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  appears  to  be  over¬ 
sanguine  of  its  effects  on  the  policy  of 
this  country.  The  other  day  he  declared, 
in  a  speech,  that  the  result  of  the  election 
w'as  a  declaration  of  confidence  in  his 
policy,  and  that,  his  policy  wais  to  compel 
the  United  States  to  open  up  their 
markets  to  Canadian  products,  and  that 
that  result  would  be  accomplished.  lie  is 
also  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  intend  to  pursue  a  vigorous 
policy  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
question,  unless  the  Washington  authori¬ 
ties  shall  come  half  way  in  proposing  a  set¬ 
tlement. 

His  exultant  remarks  and  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  Canadians  have  aroused  a 
combative  spirit  here  also.  Yesterday 
the  House,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
passed  its  substitute  for  the  Senate  non¬ 
intercourse  hill.  The  nouse  bill  is  a 
comprehensive  measure  containing  the 
substance  of  the  several  bills  heretofore 
proposed,  and  more  trenchant  than  any  of 
them.  At  a  Conference  Commirtee  of  both 
Houses  which  is  to  meet  to-day,  action  on 
the  matter  will  he  taken,  and  from  the 
temper  shown  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  it 
is  not  unlikely  the  hill  providing  the 
severest  form  of  non  intercourse  will  be 
adopted.  Yesterday,  in  referring  to  the 
above  subject.  Senator  Hoar  declared  that 
there  wasn’t  a  single  Senator  on  either  side 
of  the  Senate,  protectionist  or  free-trader, 
who  would  not  indignantly  spurn  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  would  in 
any  way  modify  its  domestic  legislation 
to  settle  a  controversy' — “to  buy  peace  for 
American  fishermen,  or  respect  for  the 
American  flag  on  foreign  waters,”  aud 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  uttered  the  sen¬ 
timents  not  only  of  the  American  Senate, 
but  of  the  American  people.  He  insisted 
that  the  rights  of  our  fishermen  must  uot 


he  purchased  writh  reciprocity,  and  that 
no  negotiations  must  be  entered  int  >  with 
Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  modifying 
our  customs  laws  with  Canada,  until  the 
fisheries  troubles  are  settled.  “Let  us 
have  peace.” 


brevities. 


A  beautiful  hybrid  tea  is  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke.  This  bears  a  conical  bud  of  a 
bright,  rose-pink  color.  It  is  very  double, 
durable  and  fragrant  of  the  “tea”  odor  in  a 
remarkable  degree, 

Mr.  A.  A.  HallidaY,  who  has  had  much 
experience  with  Langshans,  insists  that  pure 
specimens  of  the  breed  cannot  l  ie  excelled  as 
winter  layers.  He  thinks  a  large  proportion 
of  the  so-called  Langshans  in  this  country 
are  merely  a  cross  between  Langshans  and 
Blaek  Cochins. 

Apples  are  expensive  just.  now.  But  once, 
during  the  past  seven  years,  in  188,8,  have  they 
been  higher  at  this  time.  Last,  year  hundreds 
of  growers  tried  t  o< lispose  of  thoi r  surplus  stock 
in  England.  The  venture  was  not  remarka¬ 
bly  successful.  This  year  there  is  a  home  de¬ 
mand  for  all  good  apples. 

Ik  we  wanted  to  raise  a  maximum  crop  of 
anything,  regardless  of  cost,  we  should  spread 
farm  manure  heavily  in  the  fall  and  plow  it 
under  so  as  merely  to  cover  it  with  soil.  We 
should  again  plow  in  the  spring;  this  time  as 
deep  os  need  be,  and  sow  complete  high-grade 
fertilizers  and  harrow  thoroughly. 

Oranges  are  low  in  price.  The  rusty-coat 
oranpe  is  among  the  best  kinds  grown  in 
Florida,  though  the  soiled-looking  skin  will 
interfere  with  its  sale  until  its  quality  be¬ 
comes  known.  Boxes  of  these,  oranges  of 
medium  size,  containing  212,  by  actual  count, 
are  now  selling  for  ¥2.25  or  about  one  cent 
each. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Munrok  writes  that  by  contin¬ 
ued  selection  of  eggs  for  hatching  from  his 
best  laying  liens,  lie  has  produced  a  strain  of 
fowls  that  lay  “all  the  time.”  He  selected 
Wyandottes  as  a  foundation,  watched  for  the 
best,  layers  and  used  their  eggs  for  setting. 
Why  uot  develop  more  of  these  laying  strains? 
We  want  winter  eggs  for  profit. 

As  the  bull  is  said  to  be  half  the  herd,  so  we 
should  say  the  cock  is  half  the  Hock.  We 
have  crossed  a  ITynioth  Rock  cock  upon  Wy¬ 
andotte  hens.  The  pullets  for  the  most  part 
resembled  Plymouth  liocks;a  Wyandotte  cock 
with  Plymouth  Rock  liens  gave  pullets  all  of 
which  resembled  Wyandottes  more  than 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  several  of  which  could 
not  be  readily  distinguished  from  pure  Wyan¬ 
dottes. 

The  little  story  now  appearing  in  the 
Youth’s  Department  touches  a  very  timely 
sub  ject.  Farmers’  wives  are  troubled  beyond 
measure  to  secure  good,  trusty  help  in  the 
house.  There  are  hundreds  of  good  anti  true 
young  women  working  at  starvation  wages  in 
the  cities  who  would  make  admirable  com¬ 
panions  in  domestic  service  for  the  perplexed 
farmers’  wives.  How  to  bring  these  two 
classes  together  is  the  problem. 

The  programmes  of  the  N.Y. State  Institutes 
express  the  hope,  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
that  no  paper  or  address  will  be  over  20  min¬ 
utes  long.  Many  a  farmers'  meeting  has  been 
talked  to  death.  People  like  short,  sharp  and 
lively  papers.  Take  one  of  these  long,  wordy 
essays  and  cut  out  all  the  introduction  anil 
start  right  in  about  the  facts.  Then  cutout 
all  the  guesses  and  the  things  that  may  be  so 
because  the  speaker  (hinlcs  so.  aud  leave  only 
what  lie  knoii's  to  be  true.  There  won’t  be 
much  left,  in  some  cases,  but  what  there  is  left 
will  lie  worth  more  than  the  whole  before  it 
was  cut. 

The  new  catalogues  of  the  season  offer 
Wide  Awoke.  Welcome.  Probsteier,  White 
Russian,  White  Australian,  American  Tri¬ 
umph,  White  Belgian,  American  Banner, 
Clydesdale,  Black  Tartarian,  Badger  Queen, 
Race  Horse  aiui  Yankee  Prolific  Oats.  Bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  that  Welcome,  White  Australian, 
White  Belgian.  Clydesdale,  Badger  Queen  and 
Race  Horse  are  all  White  Australian, and  that 
White  Russian  aud  Yankee  Prolific  are  the 
same,  it  would  be  well  to  compare  the  prices 
at.  which  they  are  offered  iu  tho  various  cat¬ 
alogues  and,  assured  of  the  quality  as  well  as 
may  be,  order  accordingly.  We  find  consid¬ 
erable  difference  as  to  price. 

We  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  our 
borders  of  sweet  peas  during  the  past  three 
years.  In  certain  ways  we  prize  these  showy, 
neat  flowers  as  in  other  ways  we  delight  m 
pansies  and  roses.  It  appears  that  in  mixed 
collections  the  white  or  light-colored  blossoms 
form  more  seeds  than  the  darker-colored  and 
more  richly  marked  flowers.  In  gathering 
seeds,  therefore,  from  mixed  collections,  too 
large  a  proportion  of  plants  will  hear  light- 
colored  flowers.  Our  friends  should  order 
each  named  kind  separately,  selecting  for  the 
most  part  those  of  the  darker  or  brighter 
colors.  The  flowers  of  sweet  peas  bloom  for 
most  of  the  summer,  if  the  seeds  are  planted 
early,  and  the  flowers  are  enduring  and  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  bouquets. 

A  new  rose,  which  is  better  in  any  respect 
aud  as  good  in  all  respects  as  tho  best  of  well- 
known  roses,  doesn’t  put  in  an  appearance 
every  day.  The  80,()<)0-rose,  William  Francis 
Bennett,  is  certainly  a  decided  improvement 
over  any  other  rose  in  one  respect— length  of 
bud.  it  is  valuuble,  too,  for  its  peculiar 
odor,  which  reminds  one  of  lemon-verbena. 
But  the  Bennett  is  not  on  enduring  rose;  its 
petals  are  flimsy,  oral  least  they  seem  to  be. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  the  unusual  length 
of  the  petals,  orto  the  fact  that,  being  but  a 
semi  double  rose,  its  petals  lend  each  oilier  less 
support,  or  because  I  hey  really  lack  substance, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  The  petals  of  the  buds  do 
uot  recurve,  uru  or  vase-like,  as  do  those  of 
many  others,  but  retain  the  conical  form. 
The  color  of  the  Bennett  is  not  quite  so  rich,  so 
velvety  as  that  of  the  Jack,  neither  is  it  quite 
so_dark,  But  the  Bounett  is  a  superior  rose. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  MARCH. 


HORSES. 

Farm  work  is  beginning  in  the  South,  and, 
as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun  rises 
higher  in  the  heavens,  the  line  of  this  work 
gradually  advances  northward.  Hence,  it  is 
time  everywhere  to  think  about  preparing  the 
teams  for  the  approaching  campaign,  aud 
putting  them  in  the  highest  condition. 

With  March  spring  begins,  and  spring  feed¬ 
ing  should  begin.  Work  exhausts  aud  uses 
up  the  muscles  and  food  alone  cau  re¬ 
plenish  this  waste  or  furnish  the  necessary 
store  to  meet  exhaustive  work.  Oats,  bran, 
barley  and  new-process  linseed  meal  all  con¬ 
tain  much  muscle-forming  food,  aud  are  use¬ 
ful  feeding  substitutes  for  the  season.  But 
work  also  exhausts  the  carbonaceous  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  system,  and  quickens  the  respira¬ 
tion.  hence  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com  may 
be  added  to  these  foods. 

Thoroughly  cleanse  the  skin  by  the  use  of  a 
hard  brush.  While  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
condition  powders  is  not  advisable,  there  are 
times  when  n  reasonably  good  compound  of 
simple  tonics  ami  alteratives  may  be  Useful. 
One  should  know  what  he  is  giving  to  his  aui- 
mals.  The  following  mixture  will  bo  safe 
under  any  circuuistauces:  Two  ounces  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  two  of  ground  gen¬ 
tian  root,  four  of  sulphur,  one  pound  of  salt, 
oue  pound  of  linseed  meal,  all  thoroughly  well 
mixed.  A  heaping  tablespoon  ful  may  be 
given  three  times  a  week.  Neyer  give  resin 
or  saltpeter  to  ahorse.  Careful  feeding  and 
thorough  cleansing  are  the  best  medicines. 
Medicines,  ns  a  rule,  are  in  the  best  place  in 
the  drug  store.  A  warm  bran  ami  linseed 
mash  given  occasionally  will  remedy  any  bud 
effects  from  long-continued  dry  food. 

COWS  AND  CATTLE. 

Beef  cattle  should  now  be  crowded  with 
food.  Spring  is  a  good  time  to  market  them, 
and  to  market  fat  cattle  makes  the  owner 
smile.  But  a  lot  of  poor  cattle  is  a  damper  on 
the  spirits  of  a  man  and  lightens  the  pocket. 
Food  stinted  is  money  thrown  away.  It.  is  the 
poorest  economy.  Manage  cattle  so  as  to 
make  rich  manure.  “  Feeding  cattle  is  the 
most  important  part  of  agriculture"  (Cicero). 
And  why  i  Because  it  is  the  basis  of  the  man¬ 
ure  heap.  It  is  the  food  aud  not  the  animal,  upon 
which  the  value  of  the  manure  depends. 
Hence,  the  above  quotation  may  he  taken  as 
an  axiom  of  agriculture. 

I/>ok  out  for  the  larvae  of  the  gad-fly  in  the 
backs  of  the  cattle.  The  lumps  in  which  they 
live  are  easily  found.  They  may  be  squeezed 
out  aud  destroyed ;  and  every  one  killed  now 
will  prevent  a  dozen  or  more  larva?  next  year. 
Use  the  card  daily  on  all  kinds  of  cattle,  aud 
use  it  all  over,  especially  on  the  cows.  In¬ 
coming  cows  should  be  guai  ded  against  cold, 
which  might  produce  garget  or  caked  udder. 
The  best  condition  for  them  is  half-way  be¬ 
tween  fat  and  lean.  Prepare  a  roomy,  quiet 
pen  somewhere  for  them,  where  they  may  be 
kept  a  few  days  until  the  calf  appears.  Also 
provide  a  pen  especially  for  the  young  calves 
aud  keep  this  clean  ami  dry.  Look  out  care¬ 
fully  for  lice  and  other  vermin  on  the  calves 
and  poor  cuttle.  These  posts  are  small,  but 
make  up  for  this  by  their  numbers,  aud  when 
neglected,  increase  very  rapidly.  Grease  of 
auy  kind  is  fatal  to  them,  aud  crude  petrole¬ 
um  is  the  most  effective  remedy  against  them. 
Newly  calved  cows  need  moderate  feeding  for 
a  few  days.  Don’t  try  to  force  milk  for  a 
week  or  two.  Naturally  no  more  tbau  three 
or  four  quarts  a  day  are  to  be  expected,  which 
are  enough  for  the  calf.  At  the  first,  week,  full 
feeding  for  milk  may  be  beguu  gradually,  but 
a  whole  month  should  elapse  before  the  whole 
quantity  is  given.  This  will  tend  to  avoid  the 
frequent  garget.  Scours  in  calves  is  quickly 
cured  by  giving  doses  of  oue  pint  of  new  milk, 
heated  to  100  degrees,  every  two  hours;  aud  it 
is  quickly  brought  on  by  overfeeding. 

SHEEP. 

Keep  the  sheep  dry  above  and  under  foot. 
A  run  at  large  in  a  field  is  indispensable  for 
them.  Keep  the  ewes  with  young  lambs  by 
themselves.  Feed  some  cut  turnips,  potatoes, 
apples,  mangels  and  some  buckwheat  meal 
sprinkled  ou  these  with  a  little  salt.  It  helps 
the  milk.  If  the  sheep  are  rubbing  their 
wool  off,  it  is  caused  by  ticks,  or  by  irritation 
of  the  skin.  Too  much  corn  causes  this  and 
the  dropping  of  the  wool.  Oats  are  better 
than  corn.  Change  of  food  is  good  for  sheep. 
Dock  and  emasculate  lambs  when  a  month 
old.  Look  out  for  springing  owes,  aud  put 
them  in  a  safe  place  at  night,  aud  until  the 
lambs  come.  Take  care  to  close  up  every 
hole  aud  crevice  into  which  a  lamb  can 
creep  aud  become  fast.  A  safe  rule  to  work  by 
is,  if  there  is  any  possible  chance  for  a  sheep 
or  lamb  to  get  into  mis.'hief,  it  will  get  iuto  it . 


Feed  with  constant  regularity  as  to  time,  but 
change  the  food  occasionally  for  sheep. 

SWINE. 

Make  pigs  work  for  their  living.  A  good 
employment  is  to  mix  manure.  A  large  yard 
with  which  the  pens  conueet  may  have  a 
manure  heap  in  it  and  a  lot  of  materials  for 
compost.  Such  a  heap  will  never  get.  too  hot 
in  such  a  yard,  as  it  will  be  turned  over  and 
over  continually.  Young  pigs  coming  in 
March  are  the  most  profitable.  If  well  kept 
they  may  be  made  to  reach  MOO  to  400  pounds 
by  Christmas.  Young  pigs  are  often  afflicted 
by  fits  or  convulsions,  which  come  on  when 
feeding:  they  scream,  failover  and  kick  for  a 
time  and  then  recover.  This  is  caused  by  in¬ 
digestion,  over-feeding,  too  much  fat  aud 
difficulty  of  breathing  when  eating  food  iu  a 
great  hurry.  For  youug  pigs  a  shallow, 
broad  trough  is  the  best  in  which  the  liquid 
food  can  only  he  lapped  up  and  taken  slowly. 
Scurfiness  is  caused  by  overfeeding  and  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  skin.  Disease  in  pigs  is  almost 
always  due  to  this  cause.  Pigs  will  keep  their 
skin  in  good  order  if  provided  with  large  rub¬ 
bing  posts  in  the  pens  or  yards.  A  chestnut 
or  oak  pod.  10  iuehes  iu  diameter  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  pen  will  make  an  excellent  rub¬ 
ber  for  them.  Give  the  pigs  two  or  three  of 
them.  Clean,  dry  beds,  of  pine  shavings  pre¬ 
ferably,  are  indispensable  for  healthy  pigs. 
Exercise  is  also  needful.  A  few  lumps  of 
charcoal  will  be  very  useful  to  correct  the  very 
common  acidity  of  the  stomach. 


i-UisccUfliu'cnts. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXVI. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

In  Paso  del  Norte;  an  antideluvian ,  orient¬ 
al  place;  a  lazy,  dirty ,  happy,  careless ,  peo¬ 
ple;  an  astonished  smoker. 

The  cal's  drawn  by  mules  that  carried  us 
from  El  Paso  in  Texas  across  the  Rio  Grande 
River  to  Paso  del  Norte  iu  Mexico,  are  said  to 
run  over  the  only  international  tramway  in 
America.  However  this  may  be, they  transport 
one  from  the  bustle  and  “gov  of  a  modern 
American  town  to  the  land  of  Abram,  Isaac 
and  Jacob — certainly  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira.  It  is  entirely  oriental  and  6,000  years 
“behind  the  times.’’  Here  are  walled  gardens 
in  which  grow  figs,  grapes  and  olives,  and  the 
adobe  houses  have  flat  roofs.  We  saw  natives 
making  bricks  of  straw  mixed  with  mu  l  and 
placing  them  to  dr}-  in  the  sun — just  as  the 
Children  of  Israel  did  in  Egypt,  aud  we  ap¬ 
preciated  more  than  ever  before  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  making  bricks  without  straw.  These 
bricks  make  the  coolest  of  houses  iu  summer 
and  the  warmest  in  winter;  but  they  are 
said  to  be  less  substantial  than  the  kiln-dried 
bricks  of  modern  manufacture.  But  the  rail¬ 
way  statiou  here  is  built  of  adobe,  and  it  is  not 
only  large  and  high  but  a  very  elegant  struc¬ 
ture  aud  finished  inside  with  hard  wood.  But 
that  is  American  aud  ever}  thing  else  in  Paso  del 
Norte  Is  Mexican,  and  Mexican  means  as 
much  Indian  as  Spanish — a  very  harmouious 
mixture,  evidently.  The  one-story,  flat- 
roofed,  thick-walled,  small-windowed,  adobe 
houses  and  snops  have  iu  most  part  earth 
floors,  upon  which,  in  the  better  apartments, 
are  spread  mats  of  straw  or  wool.  Some  of 
thorn  are  made  to  look  very  white  and  clean 
externally,  by  an  application  of  lime  probably, 
and  more  lime  might  exterminate  various 
kinds  of  pests,  one  of  which  is  small-pox — a 
chronic  malady  here,  but  I  never  once  thought 
of  it  until  we  had  poked  around  for  an  hour  or 
two,  looking  into  aud  visiting  some  very  filthy 
quarters,  where  the  children  wore  hatf-uaked, 
the  dogs  iu  abundance  and  everybody  lazy 
and  happy !  How  these  creatures  manage  to 
live  is  one  of  the  Mexican  mysteries.  The 
women  all  go  alxiut  with  a  woolen  shawl  fold¬ 
ed  into  a  triangular  shajte  and  held  over  the 
head:  no  further  expense  for  a  bonnet.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  even  common 
working  men  pay  as  high  as  $25  for  a  hat — a 
gray  felt  sombrero,  gorgeous  with  gold  or 
silver — aud  wear  it,  too,  at  their  work. 

The  Mexican  is  a  daring  rider,  aud  when  ho 
is  fully  equipped,  liis  dazzling  outfit  costs 
from  four  to  live  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  flue,  brilliant  aud  costly 
dress  was  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  men 
until  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  of  very 
recent  date,  comparatively,  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  what  we  call  civilization  has  trans¬ 
ferred  the  hulk  of  finery  to  women.  But  the 
male  Mexican  who  is  stall  uu  antique,  retains 
the  barbarian's  love  for  splendor— the  dazzling 
sombrero,  the  brilliaut  sorape,  the  elaborate 
bridle  aud  whip,  aud  the  ingenious  feather 
ornamentation  of  his  trappings.  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  quite  without  ornament  so  far 
as  I  saw— they  go  barefoot,  live  with  pigs  aud 


dogs — rap  a  pig  one  moment  with  a  spoon  and 
use  it  the  next  to  beat  up  their  supper. 

We  went  to  the  old  Mission  Church,  think¬ 
ing  all  the  way  of  Cortez,  and  how  at  every 
bait  he  planted  the  cross,  and  this  church  was 
one  of  the  products  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Tbltecs  and  Aztecs.  We  passed  donkeys  in 
the  street  laden  with  bundles  of  wood,  and 
walked  through  a  plaza  bordered  with  a  paved 
walk  and  some  trees  newly  planted.  There 
were  also  some  seats  provided,  which  would 
have  ample  time  to  fall  into  decay  by  the 
time  the  trees  would  afford  shade.  But  Mexi¬ 
cans  undoubtedly  congregated  there  at  night 
and  smoked.  One  sat  directly  opposite  me  in 
the  tram-car  and  smoked  his  cigarette  iu  ray 
face  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  were  emitting 
an  odor  as  fragrant  as  that  which  comes  from 
the  isles  ot  Araby  the  Blest.  But  I  presently 
gave  him  a  punch  with  my  sun  umbrella  and 
frowned  so  angrily  at  him  that  he  ceased  to 
smoke  and  undoubtedly  occupied  himself  for 
the  remainder  of  the  ride  in  wondering  how 
any  bumun  being  could  be  such  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  crank  as  not  to  like  tobacco  smoke. 
After  all,  if  one  moves  about  much  in  this 
world,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  there  are  a  great  many  excellent  peo¬ 
ple  in  it,  there  are  very  few  gentlemen.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  never  smoke  where  they  can  possibly 
give  annoyance  to  others,  whether  to  men  or 
to  women,  and  women  who  allow  men  to 
smoke  in  their  company  in  a  public  place  are 
not  thoroughbred  ladies. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


NOTES  ON  R.  N.-Y.  TOPICS. 


The  Worden  Grape  has  been  well  discussed 
in  the  Rcral,  but  two  of  its  features  have 
scarcely  been  mentioned.  One  is  the  complete 
ripening  of  all  its  leaves  aud  wood  before  the 
October  frosts.  This  gives  it  extra  hardiness 
and  is  a  vet  more  distinctive  mark  of  its  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  Concord.  The  other  is  the 
earlier  loss  of  its  flavor,  which  I  think  at 
first  better  than  that  of  Concord.  Both  re¬ 
quire  more  gentle  handling  than  eggs  if  we 
wish  to  keep  them,  but  the  Concord  keeps 
decidedly  the  better. 


As  to  glanders:  Have  nasal  injections  of 
sulphur  flowers  or  of  sulphur  in  some  soluble 
form,  as  sulphate  of  potassium,  ever  been  tri  ?d  t 
Sulphur  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  checks  ca¬ 
tarrh  promptly,  it  is  thought  by  lulling 
baeteroids  which  cause  it. 


A.  B.  A.  should  try  dry  sawdust  as  a  closet 
absorbent  and  deodorizer.  It  has  the  great 
merits — for  field,  meadow,  orchard  or  garden 
use — of  being  both  light  and  readily  divisible. 
Road  dust  or  sifted  soil  is  apt  to  dry  into  re¬ 
fractory  cakes,  almost  as  impermeable  to  the 
benefits  of  air  circulation  as  they  are  unbreak¬ 
able  by  ordinary  meaus.  Sifted  coal  ashes 
come  next  in  ease  of  spreading,  aud  are  close 
at  haud  under  all  our  grates  in  a  perfectly 
dry,  absorbent  condition.  Few  have  auy  use 
at  all  for  them  other  thau  this  very  beneficial 
one.  w. 


heard  of — far  better  than  the  old-style  hot 
brick  or  hot-water  jug. 

Benefits  of  Drainage.— Pamphlet  from 
the  New  York  State  Drain  Tile  Works.  Jack- 
son  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  proprietors. — 
There  is  an  excellent  essay  on  drainage  iu  this 
pamphlet  It  contains  as  much  information 
on  the  subject  as  the  text  book  that  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  in  use  at  au  agricultural 
college.  Every  farmer  should  read  it.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  fields  return  small  profit  for  the  labor 
and  manure  spent  upon  them,  simply  because 
they  are  too  wet.  Good  tiles  would  sap  the 
damp  poison  out  of  them.  This  is  the  oldest 


'Continued  on  next  page.) 


iftiscellaneaus 


Perfect-Fitting*  Corsets 

JAMES  Me  €  It  EERY  &  CO. 

still  continue  to  sell  tlieir 
old  and  favorite  French 

CORSET  C.P  CORSET 

which,  after  many  vears  of 
experience,  t hey  deem  1  o  he 
(in  every  sense)  flie  most 
perfect  of  all  imported  Cor¬ 
sets,  and  which  are  at  the 
present  time  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  sold  by  the  leading 
housesofParis  and  London. 
The  variousad  jnstmentsot 
this  Corset  insnr  aperfect 
fit  a  graceful  fi  ore,  and 
great  comfort  to  the 
wearer 

Sold  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Prices. 

Mail  orders  promptly  tilled. 

J  A M  E  S  MeCRE E  R  Y  &  CO., 
Rroadwayand  1 1th  St., 
New  York. 


BUCKEYE 


Made  in 


Junior 

LAWN 

MOWER 


Foxir 

es :  10,  12, 

and  10  inch 
cut.  Most  reliable 
Mower  in  use.  Easy 
to  work.  Strong 
and  Durable. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Some  New  Harrows. — Circulars  and  pam¬ 
phlets  from  the  Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva, 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Keel 
ami  l.uwti  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  inti  En¬ 
gines,  Bnckeve  Force  Pomps  and  Buckeye 
Iron  Fencing  Semi  for  illustrated  Circulars  to 
H  IST.  FOBS  iV  CO..  Springfield,  O. 


N.  Y. — Praise  from  us  as  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Thomas  Harrow  and  the  reliability  of  its 
makers,  is  unnecessary.  The  tool  is  found 
everywhere  and  all  who  use  it  know  that  the 
manufacturers  fully  keep  their  promises. 
Farmers  who  have  used  the  old  harrow  for 
years  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  two  uew  and 
valuable  machines  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Thomas  Harrow  Co,  A  uew 
style  spring-tooth  wheelbarrow  promises  well. 
It  cau  be  adjusted  to  run  to  any  required 
depth.  It  is  thus  suited  to  all  soils.  It  is  made 
iu  three  sections,  so  that  when  desired  the 
middle  section  can  Ire  taken  out  aud  the  re¬ 
maining  two  sect  ions  converted  into  a  walking 
or  riding  cultivator.  Au  improved  reversible 
harrow  has  a  simple  device  which  enables  the 
teeth  to  swing  from  a  perpendicular  to  a 
slanting  position  by  simply  changing  the 
draw-bar  from  the  front  to  the  back  side.  All 
farmers  who  farm  to  make  a  profit,  should 
read  of  these  new  tools.  Send  for  the  cata¬ 
logue. 

Incubators,  Brooders,  Egg  Testers,  etc. 
Catalogue  from  the  Centennial  M’Pg  Co., 
Rye,  N.  Y  — It  will  surely  pay  auy  poultry 
man  to  study  into  the  claims  made  for  the  Ceu- 
teuuial  Incubator.  One  thing  we  like  about 
this  catalogue  is  the  idea  which  is  frequently 
expressed  that  while  the  maker  of  an  incubator 
can  furnish  all  the  mechanical  parts  needed, 
ho  cannot  supply  the  brains  needed  to  work 
auy  machine  successfully.  Having  seen  the 
brooders  made  by  this  firm  in  operation,  we 
can  recommend  them.  The  foot  warmer  de¬ 
scribed  iu  this  catalogue  would  lie  a  boon  to 
all  who  suffer  from  cold  feet  iu  winter.  It  is 
the  handiest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 


(,^g.,.SMSSS.R|CHM0ND 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 

MACHINE 

For  illustrated  circular 
and  Price  List,  address 

WAYNE  ACRiCUL  T’L.  CO.  Richmond,  Ind. 


RUPTURE 

Positively  cured  by  our  -Medi¬ 
cated  Electric  Soft  Pnd  Truss. 

\vU  hour  use  of  knife  or  needle. 

A  perfect  retainer.  No  pain. 
l\o  loss  of  time.  These  are 
facts  which  we  agree  to  verify  or  forfeit 
£1,000.  Cures  guaranteed  on  accepted  cases 
or  money  refunded.  For  circulars,  price 
list,  rules  for  measurement,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  self  treatmeut,  address 
SANITARU  H,  Hoorn  4.  77Mj  K.  >lnrket  St., 
Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  far  W'ellsof  any  depth,  from  20  to  S.000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  lifts.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Dnikiig  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  inmutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  aud  with  less  power  than  any 
ether  Specially  Adapted  to  dnPlng  Wells  in  earth  or 
rock  30  to  1.000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  .-.re  making  £85 
to  £40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  toots  Splendid 
business  for  "  inter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  ADOKSS8. 

Pierce  Well  Etenvntor  Co..  \en  York. 


FREIT-GROWER  S.  GA  RDE,\  ERS, 
^ Truckers ,  Florists ,  Amateursand  Coun¬ 
try  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  send  five 
stamps  for  a  number  of  THE  AMERICAN 
GARDEN ,  the  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  Price  reduced  trom  S'd  to  St  t  with 
R.  N.-Y.,  $2.50.  IE.  H.  LIBBY,  47  Dey'St., 
Xew„Y<3vk, 


manufactory  of  agricultural  drain  tile  in  the 
United  States.  Those  who  deal  with  the  con¬ 
cern  will  be  satisfied. 

Combination  Force  Pump. —  Catalogue 
from  P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y. — The  goods 
made  l>y  Mr.  Lewis  are  first-class.  The  force 
pump,  costing  $tl,  can  also  be  used  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  syringe— for  applying  liquid  insecti¬ 
cides — and  as  a  veterinary  sy  ringe.  For  the 
latter  purpose  alone  it  should  lie  on  every  farm. 
Many  a  valuable  cow  or  horse  has  been  lost 
while  its  owner  rushed  about  to  borrow 
some  implement  with  which  to  give  an  injec¬ 
tion.  We  have  used  this  pump  in  our  prem¬ 
ium  list  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  agents. 
Read  this  catalogue. 

Live  Stock  Tonic — Circular  from  the 
Union  Live  Stock  Tonic  Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
— This  tonic  is  called  the  best  livestock  medi¬ 
cine  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  used  for 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  with  good 
effect.  It  is  put  up  in  convenient  packages 
containing  from  12  to  24  doses.  A  good  horse 
brush  and  a  fine  curry-comb  can  be  secured 
by  purchasing  packages  of  this  tonic.  Send 
for  the  circular  and  study  it.  We  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  dosing  animals  all  the  time,  but  when 
the  system  does  need  toning  up,  the  best  med- 
cine  should  be  given. 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings.— Circular 
from  Peter  Duryee  &  Co.,  fiH  and  70  Vesey 
Street,  New  York. — This  netting  makes  a  per¬ 
fect  poultry  and  garden  fence.  A  few  years 
ago  a  wire  netting  fence  was  a  novelty;  now 
hundreds  of  poultrymeu  recognize  it  as  the 
most  economical  fence  they  can  put  up.  It 
can  be  furnished  at  cue  cent  per  square  foot. 
The  best  of  wire  is  used  in  its  manufacture. 
The  lawn  fence  nettiug  and  mosquito-wire 
cloth,  made  by  the  same  house,  are  iu  every 
way  first-class.  Send  for  the  circular. 

liftmans  lUflrli. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TALLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Madras  muslin,  such  as  is  used  for  curtains, 
is  utilized  as  a  summer  bedspread  by  artistic 
English  housekeepers.  The  drapery  of  win¬ 
dows  and  toilet  table  must  correspond. 

An  eccentric  fashion  for  a  chair  back  is  to 
have  a  length  of  sash  ribbon  joiued  to  the 
same  width  of  coffee -colored  lace,  tied  in  a 
loose  knot,  to  the  top  <>f  the  chair,  and  appar¬ 
ently  fixed  there  by  two  small-sized  Japanese 
pa i H t  fans,  one  placed  rather  higher  than  the 
chair  back  and  one  lower.  The  fans  face  each 
other,  and  look  as  if  they  were  the  head  and 
point  of  an  invisible  pin,  holding  the  knot  in 
place. 

The  written  signature  of  the  possessor  is 
now  a  very  popular  adornment  for  all  sorts  of 
fancy  work.  It  is  enlarged,  carefully  traced 
and  then  worked  in  silk,  wool  or  metal  cord. 
It  is  very  ornamental  worked  across  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  coverlid,  traveling  bag,  racket  cover, 
cushion,  or,  in  fact,  anything  ou  which  it 
may  be  worked. 

The  old-fashioned  chain-stitch  is  being  re¬ 
vived  in  embroidery.  It  must  lie  done  with 
perfect,  regularity  to  look  well,  but  is  very 
easy  work.  An  outline  design  may  be  worked 
in  several  rows  of  chain-stitch  in  harmonizing 
or  contrasting  colei’s,  and  the  effect  is  very 
novel.  Soft  cream  linen  tidies  with  open¬ 
work  ends,  are  outlined  with  raised  chain- 
stitch  and  then  worked  over  in  tinsel  thread. 

Plush  or  velvet  sofa  cushions  in  the  shape 
of  a  bag,  with  a  bow  -of  ribbon  around  the 
neck,  look  very  well  with  a  signature  in  metal 
cord  worked  across  diagonally.  Our  English 
cousins  describe  this  shape  as  ‘‘Canadian  sofa 
cushions,”  Our  familiar  “crazy  work”  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  English  authorities  as  “American 
patchwork,”  und  appears  to  be  just  coming 
into  favor  there. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORDS. 

“I  didn’t.”  “You  did, so  there' now.* 1'  “Keep 
still,  will  you?”  “Out  of  my  road,  you  good- 
for-nothing!” 

Not  very  pretty  words, are  they? 

And  yet,  if  we  compiled  a  vocabulary  of 
everyday  household  words,  we  should  have  to 
give  them,  and  a  long  list  of  equally  objec¬ 
tionable  terras. 

Inline  with  the  talks  on  domestic  courtesy 
in  recent  numbers  of  the  Rural  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  household  words  must  naturally 
follow. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  people  who  dearly 
love  one  another  should  bandy  sharp 
words  and  discourteous  speech,  such  as  they 
would  nevei  display  to  the  casual  or  indiffer¬ 
ent  guest.  After  such  verbal  blows  we  often 
hear  some  one  say  apologetically: 

“( )h,  it  is  only  so-and-so’s  way.  She  doesn’t 
really  mean  anything  by  it.” 

This  maybe  true,  but  all  the  same,  “it  is 
a  deuced  horrid,  unoomfo|’l.qh|p  way,”  {(sour 
friend  Mantalmi  says, 


Sharp  speech  comes  so  readily  to  one’s  lips; 
when  one  is  overworked  and  irritable  through 
fatigue,  it  is  just  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log. 
Rut  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  is  uo  excuse;  it 
always  seems  easy  to  do  the  things  we  ought 
not  to  do. 

Some  one  iu  a  novel  we  once  read  sapiently 
observes.  “If  it’s  so  easy  to  spend,  how  much 
easier  it  must  be  not  to  spend.” 

Taking  this  view,  if  it  is  so  easy  to  speak 
sharply,  how  much  easier  it  must  be  to  speak 
gently,  or  not  at  all ! 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  a  little  homily  ou 
moral  duty,  but  just  to  suggest  that  as  there 
are  two  ways  of  saying  everything,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  just  as  well  to  choose  the  pleasantest, 
mode. 

The  homely  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  t  wo  very  blunt maxims,  “Fiuo  words 
butter  no  parsnips.”  and  “Hard  words  break 
no  bones.”  Sharp  speech  certainly  hurts  no 
one  physically,  it  is  true,  but  it  does  worse; 
for,  as  a  little  girl  quamtly  observed,  “Yon 
can’t  tie  a  rag  around  anybody’s  feedings.” 
And  pleasant  words  certainly  do  material 
good,  rt  is  such  an  easy  habit  to  fall  into,  if 
one  only  tries,  and  courtesy  of  speech  will  al¬ 
ways  beget  an  answering  courtesy  on  the  part 
of  those  it  is  addressed  to. 

This,  like  every  other  virtue,  must  take  its 
first  growth  iu  the  household.  If  we  could 
only  determine,  each  and  all,  to  give  a  good- 
tempered  answer  iu  every  case  and  make  no 
attempt  to  have  the  last  word,  we  might  soon 
expect  to  see  the  millennium.  But,  alas!  we 
are  only  human  and  not  angelic.  However,  if 
we  firmly  adhere  to  a  resolution  to  lie  just  as 
courteous  in  speech  to  our  own  household  as  to 
our  guests  we  have  certainly  accomplished 
much. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  CHILDREN  READ? 

In  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the 
books  mentioned  in  articles  under  this  title, 
“Rhode  Lander”  has  very  kindly  given  the 
publishers  and  prices  of  the  works  she  recom¬ 
mends.  Of  course, they  canuot  all  lie  found  iu 
any  one  catalogue,  but  they  could  doubtless  be 
obtained  through  any  good  bookseller. 


Klaxie  Frizzle.  Leo  &  Shepard . $  .75 

Tnltl  In  the  Twllhflu,  Inn  inn .  2.111 

Art  Gem  Series.  •'  ti  vote  . 3.UU 

Mrs.  Pierson's  One  Syllable  Histories.  United 
Stales.  Germany.  England.  Rutledge,  N.  Y...  1.00 

Lady  called! 'a  Histories.  T.  Y. Crowell,  each .  1.25 

Hollo  Books.  T.  Y.  Crowell.  II  vols.  “  .  LOU 

Abbott's  Histories  “  H  •*  ••  .  1.25 

Dawn  I  uk  ami  Day  Spring.  K.  Warner  &  Co 

each . . . . . ,50  or  .75 

Heidi,  ciipples  L'phnni  A  Co .  1,25 

Rico  and  wfscttt  (hippies.  Cpham&Co. .  1.25 

Golden  Went ,  D.  Lolhrop .  1.75 

Thi.n  W....I  1?,. ........  ,  ,,, 


Zigzag  .Tourneys.  Kates  &  Laurlat . .  1.75 

Vassar  lilrls.  1.50 

American  Roy’s  Handy  Rook.  Serlbuer .  2.0(1 

f  at Stories.  Roberts.. .  I.. 5: 1 

Marvels  of  Animal  Life  Scribner .  200 

Stories  In  American  History.  “  . .  .  1.50 

Christie’s  Christinas.  Lothrop . .  l.so 

Side  by  side.  Lothrop. . fill 

Sidney  Martin's  Christmas.  Lolhrop  .  1.50 

Say  anti  llo  Series.  Carter  s  vols  .  eaeti .  1.25 

Story  of  small  Bedim  Inga.  Carter,  i  vols.,  each.  125 

Who  Told  It  To  Me.  Lothrop .  ...  1.25 

What  the  Seven  Did.  ’*  . . .  1.75 

Spinning  Wheel  Stories,  Roberts .  1.25 

Lulu’s  Library.  “  1.00 


CITY  OR  COUNTRY. 

S.  8, 

-  • 

Whether  it  bo  true  that  every  lot,  how¬ 
ever  sad  or  wheresoever  cast,  iu  this  world  of 
ours,  has  its  compensations,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  is  much  iu  farm  life  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  acknowledge  that  there  is 
much  work,  and  we  think,  sometimes,  that  we 
are  not  rewarded  tor  our  toil;  not  considering 
the  good  health  and  pure  air  aud  other  bless¬ 
ings  that  we  enjoy, 

The  beautiful  views,  too,  are  a  source  of 
pleasure  that  our  city  friends  are  deprived  of. 
The  meadows  aud  groves  stretching  as  far  as 
the  horizon  all  around  us  would  charm  the 
eye  of  au  artist. 

Shall  I  mention  the  experience  of  two  or 
three  friends  who,  having  lived  in  both  city 
and  country,  are  able  to  testify  to  the  fact 
that  farming  may  be  made  both  profitable  aud 
pleasaut? 

One  left  his  work  in  a  large  factory  in  New 
England,  his  health  not  being  good,  and  with 
his  wife,  who  was  iudeed  a  helpmate,  took  a 
farm  which  was  so  rocky  aud  poor  that  it  had 
been  named  “Little worth,”  which  the  new 
owner  declared  to  be  quite  appropriate.  Of 
course,  he  had  to  meet  with  some  discourage- 
incuts,  but  a  naturally  cheerful  disposition,  a 
bright  and  intelligent  mind,  and  his  own  indus¬ 
trious  hands,  aided  by  his  wife’s  equally  ener¬ 
getic  hands  aud  wise  head,  transformed  the 
place.  As  years  went  by  the  son  aided  in  the 
good  work;  the  rocks  became  strong  founda¬ 
tion  stones  for  cellars  and  took  the  shape  of 
walls  ou  the  roadside.  His  orchard  was  fa  - 
mous  for  apples;  his  cows  yielded  milk  to 
supply  the  wauts  of  many  families  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  city,  and.  in  fact,  his  was  the  model 
farm.  At  a  large  meeting  held  in  that  same 
town,  one  of  the  speakers  in  discoursing  upon 
the  question  “Does  Farming  Pay?”  referred 
to  my  friend  as  an  answer  to  the  question, 
giving  a  sketch  of  Ins  life. 

Another  case  js  that  of  one  who  was  lor 


many  years  a  merchant,  and  whose  career  on 
a  farm  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  to  decide 
as  to  its  success,  but  who  invariably  replies 
when  asked  if  he  does  not  miss  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  he  enjoyed  in  the  city,  “  1  never  was 
so  contented  in  my  lift*  as  now.” 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  lady  who  was 
quite  averse  to  “living  on  a  farm;”  circum¬ 
stances  made  it.  necessary  that  she  should, 
however,  and  she  soon  discovered  that  her 
health  was  improving  and  that  site  could  en¬ 
dure  more  fatigue  than  while  in  tin?  city. 
When  on  a  visit  to  her  former  home  she  was 
told  by  her  friends  that  the  country  had  in¬ 
deed  done  much  for  her;  her  cheeks  were  full 
and  rosy,  aud  I  verily  believe  she  grew  young¬ 
er. 

So  let  us,  iu  whatever  place  wo  are,  therein 
be  content,  and  if  fate  places  us  in  a  rural  home, 
“exempt  from  public  haunt,  let  us  look  at 
the  thousand  aud  one  compensations  offered 
us  for  those  advantages  peculiar  to  city  life. 

Domestic  Ccortouu) 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Mothers ,  seek  to  cultivate  such  a  feeling  of 
confidence  between  gone  children  and  your¬ 
selves  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  tell  you 
everythin//.  When  a  child  says  “/  will  not 
tell  mother,"  there  is  danger  ahead. 
- »  •  » 

KITCHEN  TALK8. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“lie  useful  while  thou  llvest,  that  they  may 
But  want  ami  wish  thy  presence  still; 

Kindness,  good  parts,  great  places  are  the  way 
So  compass  this." 

I  was  reading  these  lines  of  George  Her¬ 
bert’s  in  the  kitchen  the  other  morning  when 
the  Cynic  remarked  that  it  was  not  always 
the  useful  people  who  were  appreciated — it 
was  rather  apt  to  be  the  butterflies.  Rut  L 
think  that  is  all  nonsense,  aud  that  if  persons 
take  duty’s  path  and  live  a  useful  life,  those 
who  arc  near  and  dear  to  them  must  “want 
and  wish”  for  their  presence  when  they  are 
no  longer  with  them.  And  what  need  one 
care  for  the  rest?  The  home  circle  is  best  ami 
truest,  though  often  apt  to  speak  unpleasant 
truths,  I  think  sometimes  that  kitchen  talks 
among  sisters  and  brothers  are  very  good 
things  and  lead  them  to  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them. 

While  I  am  writing  the  Amateur  Cook  has 
chopped  the  meat  from  a  bone  aud  put  in  a 
little  seasoning  and  a  teaspoonful  of  melted 
butter.  Tt.  is  then  heated  in  a  saucepan  set 
inside  another  full  of  hot  water,  and  when 
thoroughly  hot,  it  is  packed  into  small  dishes. 
But  to  be  a  success  the  meat  must  be  chopped 
very  fine,  and  every  particle  of  gristle  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  country  homes,  where  the  butcher 
is  not  always  regular,  it  is  best  to  have  some 
reserve  fund,  in  case  of  emergency  A  well- 
filled  larder  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  country 
housekeeping,  and  it  can  be  kept  so  by  little 
additions  and  economical  savings.  To  do  this 
judiciously  is  au  art  every  house  wife  does  not 
attain  to,  and  it  is  to  help  iu  this  department 
that  domestic  economy  is  instituted,  to  show 
kitchen  “works’*  as  well  as  kitchen  “talks.” 


POCKET  FOR  STATIONERY. 


A  very  useful  and  pretty  pocket  is  made 
as  follows:  Cut  an  oblong  piece  of  card¬ 
board  for  the  back.  Cover  one  side  with 
whatever  you  may  have  among  your  “pieces,” 
velvet,  plush,  satin  or  silk,  and  the  other 
with  silesia.  Cut  another  piece  of  paste- 
board,  rather  deeper  than  half  the  back,  at 
one  .side  and  less  than  half  that  depth  at  the 
other,  thus  giving  it  a  slanting  upper  edge. 
Cover  this  front  piece  like  the  back — one  side 
with  the  satin,  or  whatever  you  may  have 
used,  aud  the  other  with  the  silosia.  Join  the 
pieces  with  the  muslin-covered  sides  facing 
aud  the  bottom  edges  even.  The  top  edges  of 
these  two  pieces  are  bordered  with  u  thick 
silk  cord.  A  pretty  decoration  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  madeofa  fringe  of  tassels  iu  alternating 
pairs  of  contrasting  colors  suspended  by  cords 
alternating  iu  lengths,  the  first  pair  having 
the  cord  one  inch  in  length,  the  next  two  in 
ehes.  Decorate  with  embroidery  or  painting 
according  to  your  ability  and  means.  A  rib¬ 
bon  passed  through  a  large  eyelet  worked 
near  the  upper  corner  of  the  pocket,  and  fast¬ 
ened  under  a  bow  at  the  opposite  corner,  is 
used  for  suspending  the  pocket.  a.  g. 


THE  CARE  OF  LAMPS. 


During  the  winter  when  those  who  burn 
kerosene  use  so  much  more  oil  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  the  care  of  the  lamps 
needed  about  the  house  is  no  small  item,  A 
lamp  should  not  be  filled  up  to  the  top,  or  the 
oil  will  feed  up  the  wick  and  run  over  the 
outside  ready  to  soil  (lie  hands  of  ||i0  first  per 
son  who  takes  hold  of  the  lamp  and  will  also 


leave  a  greasy  spot  where  the  latter  stands. 
The  wick  need  not  be  trimmed  every  day,  the 
top  can  be  picked  off  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
wick  will  burn  just  as  well  as  if  cut  off  and 
last  much  longer. 

The  chimneys  should  he  washed  occasionally 
in  soap-suds,  and  rinsed  in  clear  water,  and  a 
part  of  the  time  may  be  polished  with  tissue 
paper.  Home  never  seem  to  notice,  when  put¬ 
ting  a  chimney  back  ou  a  lamp,  whether  it.  is 
fitted  under  the  little  catches  which  hold  it 
fast  to  the  burner,  aud  when  the  lump  is 
moved  afterwards  it  will  fall  oil'  and  break. 
A  great  mortality  in  chimneys  from  1  his  cause 
denotes  a  heedless  workman. 

Some  care  and  good  sense  are  needed  in 
handling  kerosene  to  avoid  accidents.  To 
neglect  filling  a  lamp  until  there  is  hardly  a 
teaspoon ful  of  oil  loft,  in  it,  is  to  invite 
trouble;  or  to  leave  a  lamp  unfilled  until  if.  is 
wanted  at  night,  and  then  perhaps  light  a 
candle  to  see  to  do  it,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
to  try  to  fill  a  lamp  while  it  is  burning,  is 
criminal  negiigeuee. 

Every  morning  the  lamps  that  are  used 
should  Is?  filled  anil  trimmed  properly,  and 
the  chimneys  washed  if  they  need  it.  In  wash¬ 
ing  them  they  should  nob  be  changed  from  hot 
water  to  cold  too  suddenly.  With  the  best  of 
care  glass  chimneys  are  very  perishable  things. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


EMBROIDERY  SILK. 

We  have  received  from  the  Brainerd  cSt 
Armstrong  Co  ,  of  No.  021  Market  street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Fa.,  samples  of  their  waste  embroid¬ 
ery  silk.  The  silk  is  put  up  in  ounce  pack¬ 
ages  and  sold  at  40  cents  per  ounce,  which 
price  is  about  a  third  cheaper  than  we  have 
lieen  able  to  get  similar  goods  elsewhere. 
The  packages  contain  embroidery'  silk  and 
floss  of  bright  colors  and  assorted  shades  with 
a  small  package  of  black  sewing  silk  and  a 
sheet  of  illustrations  of  “crazy”  stitches.  We 
t  hink  any  one  iu  need  of  assorted  silks  would 
be  pleased  with  the  colors,  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  given  by  this  firm, 

THE  WILL  ONLY  WANTING. 

After  reading  the  articles  in  Rural  con¬ 
cerning  the  home  life  of  the  Editor  of  this 
Department  with  her  taste  for  study,  the 
economy  of  time  which  enables  her  to  pursue 
home  studies,  etc.,  all  so  interested  me  that  I 
took  the  liberty  to  copy  for  her  the  following 
clipped  from  either  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  or  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter-Ocean,  I  do  not  remember  which. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  in  my  scrap  book  and 
although  the  editor  has  not  asked  me  to  make 
selections  for  her.  to  read  or  print,  I  thought 
it  would  prove  of  interest  to  her  bearing  on  a 
subject  so  often  discussed  in  your  paper. 

“A  few  days  ago  iu  one  of  the  finest  busi¬ 
ness  houses  in  this  city,  two  persons  were  dis 
cussing  the  proper  time  for  putting  boys  as 
apprentices  to  trades.  “They  should  not  be 
over  15,”  said  the  elder,  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  u  white-haired  man,  with  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  training  boys  and  men,  aud  alter  dis¬ 
cussing  that  point  he  added.  “But  we  are 
never  too  old  to  learn.”  “No,”  replied  the 
other,  a  lady  not  far  past  middle  age,  “We  are 
never  too  old  to  learn.  1  have  an  elementary 
geology  here,  in  my  hand  bag,  and  occupy 
myself  with  it  while  riding  on  the  ferries  aud 
in  the  horse-cars,  “Ah,  indeed,”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  “I  have  one  on  my  table  all  the  time, 
aud  a  grammar  and  a  botany.  1  didn’t  know 
as  any  one  else  eared  for  these  elementary 
text-books  but  I  like  to  keep  fresh  in  them,” 
The  lady  who  narrated  to  us  this  interview 
added:  “When  I  first  studied  geology  iu  my 
young  womanhood,  the  science  seemed  only  a 
collocation  of  objective  facts.  Now  it  is  n 
magazine  of  vast,  spiritual  truths.  1  can  see 
that  when  all  the  wavesaud  billows  of  trouble 
went  over  uie,  the  processes  of  world  building 
were  only  repeated  in  my  case.  But  for  up¬ 
heavals  and  submergences  the  earth  could  not 
have  beeu  made  u  lit  habitation  for  man.  Had 
the  carboniferous  forests  never  have  Wen 
submerged,  where  would  our  supplies  of  coal 
have  come  from?  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted,  that  the  great  deep  of  my 
soul  has  been  again  and  again  brokeu  up;  that 
fresh  deposits  have  hud  Opportunity  to  lie  made 
there  and  have  been  crystallized  by  fiery  trial.” 
Surely,  if  our  common  school  text  boi >ks  can  be 
converted  mto  “magazines  of  spiritual  truth1 
no  out*  need  hunger  and  thirst  for  t  ruth  in 
vain;  there  need  be  uo  empty  intellectual  and 
spiritual  cisterns.  A  peak  of  aspiration  run  - 


^tectUancouju  IMlvcrtWufl. 


When  Baby  was  side,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  cluug  to  Castoria, 

VV  hr  a  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Cantoris, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


batter,  as  stiff  as  you  cau  stir  it.  Let  it  rise. 
Dip  out  iuto  pans,  rise  again  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  1 1'  my  bread  bakes  slow  it  seems 
to  be  just  as  good — if  thoroughly  done.  I  use 
uo  particular  brand  of  flour,  and  sometimes 
it  is  thicker  than  at  others.  This  quantity 
makes  three  small  loaves.  Of  course  one 
yeast  cake  will  make  more  bread,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  use  the  whole  cake.  M  RS.  Osborne. 

SEA  MOSS. 

I  have  received  some  sea  moss  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Will  some  one  having  used  it,  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  prepare  it  for  food  ? 

MRS.  J.  J.  L. 


ning  up  iuto  the  sky  will  reach  the  “store¬ 
house  of  the  rains”  and  abundantly  water  the 
soul:  a  shaft  sunk  into  the  earth  deep  enough 
will  always  find  living  water. 

MRS.  C.  .J.  S.  SPEAR. 

HOW  SHALT,  WE  LIGHTEN  THE 
BURDEN  < 

In  one  of  the  late  Rukalh  “Kmiline”  states 
that  “  a  large  portion  of  the  women  that  be¬ 
come  insane  are  farmers’  wives.”  This,  no 
doubt,  is  true,  but  why  is  it  so?  Is  it  caused 
by  over  work  and  under-rest,  or  is  it  from 
not  knowing  “how”  to  do  that  work  to  the 
best  ad  vantage,  thus  sa  viug  time  and  strength, 
which  are  the  two  requisites  needful  in  suc¬ 
cessful  house-keeping.  Our  friend  uo  doubt 
portrayed  the  situation  of  many  a  hurried  aud« 
over-worked  housewife  of  to-day.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  learned  the  law  and  order  system  that 
should  prevail  m  every  household,  sin*  goes 
forth  worried  and  fretted  from  morning  till 
night  until  the  whole  house  is  iu  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  she  is  too  nearly  exhausted  to  lie  of 
any  comfort  to  herself  or  those  around.  “A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  it.-  place”  is 
a  law  unknown  to  that  household. 
No  wonder  under  such  circumstances  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  that  insanity  is  brought 
on.  “Work,  lawful  work,  does  not  dethrone 
reason;  it  strengthens  both  mind  and  body.” 

I  was  lately  reading  a  doctor’s  talks  ou  the  in¬ 
mates  of  an  iusane  asylum.  He  says:  “These  wo¬ 
men  would  have  been  saved  by  having  each  day 
one  hours  vest  in  a  rocking-chair  or  ou  a 
louuge.  Then  15  minutes  given  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  au  eutertaing  aud  soothing  book  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  15-minute  walk.”  One  hour  aud  a 
half  taken  out  of  each  da}’  aud  spent  after  this 

fashion  would  have  seemed, . loubt,  to  these 

poor  women  time  wasted;  but  what  would  it 
have  been  compared  to  the  months  and  years 
of  poor  health  that  followed? 

If  farm  lift*  is  becoming  such  a  fruitful 
cause  for  iusauity  it  Is  time  that  some  system 
should  be  adopted  as  a  preventive. 

iu  a  family  where  there  are  youug  children 
there  are  many  little  things  to  be  done  which 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  aud  for  this  very 
reason  there  must  be  good  management  in 
turning  off  work  successfully.  I  heartily  ad¬ 
vise  all  domestic  housewives  to  take  oue  or 
more  papers  that  have  a  department  devoted 
to  their  interests,  which  will,  if  followed 
closely  in  one  way  or  another,  render  them 
more  capable  of  jicrforuiing  the  duties  that 
fall  to  their  lot.  It  is  truly  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rests  upon  the  housewife  'if  alonei 
the  doiug  of  the  many  needful  tasks  ot  the  day 
aud  at  the  same  time  pausing  to  do  the  many 
little  acts  of  love  and  kindness  that  she  should 
always  be  ready  to  do.  Now  what  can  be  done 
to  wive  time  aud  strength?  If  potatoes,  meat 
and  buckwheat  cakes  are  to  be  a  part  of  the 
breakfast,  they  can  all  be  prepared  the  night 
before,  so  that  when  inorniug  dawns  one  is 
not  obliged  to  be  hurried  in  order  to  have  the 
break  fust  ready  in  time.  If  you  have  a  kind 
husband  las  you  deserve  to  have,  lieiug  kind 
to  him),  he  will  place  over  the  fire  the  tilled 
tea-kettle,  also  the  potatoes  that,  were  put  iu 
the  kettle  the  night  before,  aud  the  meat  yon 
had  put  iu  the  frying-pan  can  be  put  on  the 
back  of  the  rauge, although  some  prefer  to  cook 
their  meats  in  a  different  way.  One  way  is  to 
allow  the  frying  pan  to  become  very  hot.  then 
pla.*e  the  stake  in  this  (after  liaviug  been 
pounded)  and  in  a  moment  it  will  be  nicely 
browned,  then  turn.  Remove  to  a  platter  and 
place  upon  the  meat  a  liberal  amount  of  but¬ 
ter,  salt  and  pepper,  which  you  will  tiud  will 
make  it  delicious.  While  breakfast  is  uuder 
way  air  the  sleeping  rooms  and  bedding,  so 
that  when  breakfast  is  out  of  the  way  these 
rooms  can  lie  put  in  order. 

Another  way  to  help  along  the  week’s  work 
is  this;  the  night  lief  ore  wash-day  pick  up  and 
sort  over  the  clothes,  putting  the  finest  iu  one 
pile  and  the  coarser  ones  in  another;  this  will 
save  quite  it  number  of  minutes  for  the  uext 
day,  which  is  quite  an  item.  You  can  also 
economize  time  in  baking;  avoid  using  too 
many  dishes.  Pitted  a  papal' around  the  mold¬ 
ing  board  to  catch  the  particles  of  Hour  that 
would  otherwise  be  scattered  upon  the  table. 
When  through,  this  can  be  quickly  taken  up, 
leaving  no  litter  upon  the  table.  Always 
have  the  materials  for  baking  put  in  a  place 
designed  for  that  purpose,  where  they  will  L>e 
handy, and,  as  the  good  old  rule  goes,  “Have  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  iu  its 
place.”  MARY  D.  THOMAS. 

BREAD  MAKING. 

In  reply  to  the  appeal  of  Rena  Ross  I  would 
say  that  the  following  method  of  making 
bread  is  one  I  blundered  into.  She  may  not 
like  it  at  all;  tastes  are  so  different.  To  sev¬ 
en  mips  of  flour,  take  one  cake  of  compressed 
yeast,  tonspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  small  piece  of 
butter. 

Add  sutli  dent  wflrifl  tyflt'H'  (<i  a  still’ 


AMD  OTHER  SPRING  BULBS,  etc. 

Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  wi  l  be  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  of  our 
friends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  High  Grade  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  should  not 
fad  to  have  our  priced  General  Catalogue. 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  .15 JohnS: NewYork. 


rlUincou.$  Admti.sinfl 


W.  W.  LAWSON  &  CO. 

34  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Importers  and  Growers  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

SCrORsSoBs  TO 

B.  K.  BLISS  &.  SONS,  formerly  of  New  York. 

OCR  New  Catalogue  for  TSSiT,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  two 
large  colored  flute*  and  many  choice  engravings,  IS  paais, 
8xtl  inches,  will  be  «tit  to  our  customers  o(  lost  year,  aim 
former  customers  of  R  h..  Bliss  Bons.  witlimi ‘  eliarse— 1°  !’ll 

_  others  upon  receiptor  Id  rent*- in  stamps,  which  will  he  refund,  o 

with  lint  order.  B.  K  BLISS,  surviving  partner  of  above 
D  wcu/  nnni/  oAonckllun  firm. is  with  U«,  and  will  give  bis  rcersonal  attention  to  orders 

NfcW  BOOK.  ON  CAKUCBIIUj.  from  their  former  customers 

ji^UCCKSS  in  Market  Hardening  anil  Vegetable  Grower's  Manual,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Praeiical  Market 
Gardener.  The  most  instructive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  full  of  important  information  to  market  gardeners  and 
to  all  growers  of  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quantities.  180  pages,  fully  illustrated,  sen  t  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  ♦  l-l;". 


_ "6ftR0EN.f\a°J 

Hand  Book  ^"^.bulbs, 

and  garden^ 


r/J+.  run  i nt  AMU  oRnUL 

Gf$&V  REQUlSlTESj 


Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  iln-  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  lu*r  ln*ad  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  lo  relieve  her.  but  failed. 
At  last  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  ir  to  her  according 
to  directions,  ami  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve  Encouraged  by  the 
result,  I  continued  to  give  her  this  medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cura  was  complete.'' 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.O.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mans. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  bL\  bottles,  $5. 


Tor  1837  !a  a  richly  fllustratM  booh  with  lllmmnut  - 
cover,  over  GO  pages  aud  200  engravings,  giving-  plain  and 
practical  Instrnecinns  for  tilnnciug,  pruning  ana  manage¬ 
ment  of  FRUIT  TREES  and  PLANTS:  for  obtaining 
ihem,  and  lamest  de«crfptfooa  of  all  valnabh  >*r!ei> 
both  Nbw  ano  Oi.n.  and  low  prices.  Headquarters  of  t: 
Kp.ir  Black  Kkittir,  Got-ucv  Qt  anx  IL. -u'IU’kt'.y,  Mo 

MOUTH  STItAWUKIUtV,  I.  sWSilX  I'KATt.  SPAULDING  *8 

Japan  Plums,  Mkxcii’s  qt-tvrie,  «c.  Small  Fruits,  App!1'- 
Peach  and  Nut  Trees  specialties.  Cnttir.  with  eight  Col¬ 
ored  Plates,  me:  wlrluin-  plat— 6c.  Price  lists  free.  Trees 
&  Plants  by  Mail  a  lending  fenrn re.  All  who  mention  this 
papei  will  receive  a  copy  orchard  &  Garbs*  gratis. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Lillie  Silver,  N.  J. 


TUBEROSES  *•?  carnations 

.I.WU  !■  I  lUOkw  Treatise  how  to  grow  them 
*’  It  Kb.  2  flowering  bulbs.  Pearl  Tuberose,  mail  who 
send  14c.  4  bulbs,  2oc.  «  urn:, lion  Pliuit*.  li  splendid 
sorts oOe.  14 tor  Si.  Now  Oxttlis  Hcppii.  I  •>  bulbs  lOe. 
All  by  mad.  til  VS.  T.  STARK,  tvimmle.  Cb.wter  to.,  Pa. 


FOR  15  CENTS. 

A  23 -cent  package  of  BUSS'S  WILD  GARDEN  FL<  AV¬ 
ER  SEED  and  my  new  Hfi-D»go  Catalogue  and  Ama¬ 
teur  Guide,  free  by  mall.  P  E  Me  A  LLJSTEK. 

SEED  AND  BULB  MERCHANT. 

22  l>ey  J>t„  New  York. 

rorr  My  INS?  catalogue  of  New  and  Trne 
rnCC  Needs,  at  Just  Prices,  :-u  nkt.  col.  5.5c. 
Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Seed  Grower,  Daltou.  la. 

nC  ATU  to  HUGS.  WORMS  and  art 
U  C  ”  I  n  INSECTS  ill  Gardens,  crchards 
and  Fichls.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOOD  ANON,  71  Catialport  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


Wc  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  in  premiums  for 
best  rosullB  from  eight  weeks'  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
post-office  for  particulars.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO  , 
22  Custom  Uol -a  Sikelt,  Boston,  Mass 

§  WEAVER  ORGANS 

Aro  Flo«*it  in  Toms,  Stylo,  Finish  nod  gmenU 
make  up  of  any  goods  marie,  uoantateed  for  6  yatm. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  C'-hO menials  and  terms,  Tree,  to 

Weaver  Orgiui  and  Plano  Co.. 

1  Actorj,  Turk,  pyj, 

ARTIST  TI  RE  COLORS. 

For  the  purpose  ofshowinsr  tlic  superiority 
of  our  Tube  colors,  we  will  send— free  of 
Postage.  N  Large  Tubes  Brushes  mid  Book 
n!  instructions  to  any  pan  of  the  l  .S  ,  ou 
receipt  of  SI  .00. 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS,  Essex,  Conn. 


EliEGANT  1.A  IUi  K 
UUU  TUBKINII  BUGS 

Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  In  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  Tor  full  particular-*. 

Nil  Kit  WOOD  Il.VHN  ESN  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


sake  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  some* btng  that  will  lie  very  j, tv, fit- 
able  to  you  by  sending  your  address  to  If.  I..  RliWKER 
,v  CO..  Manufacturing  Chemists,  295  and  2s7  Franklin 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

SOLE  MEDAL,  PABIS,  187a. 

BAILERS 


Itrl.ns  AND  PLANTS.  We 

3  C  C  U  cr.v  the  best  cartel*  best  novel¬ 
ties.  and  best  prices  in  all  kinds  Of  Flower  aud  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds.  Bulbs,  flams  and  Fruits.  We  are  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  that  Is  new.  rare  and  keniititul 
Our  large  i  Btalcigue  for  b*87  is  the  most  elegant  ever 
issued.  It  ,-oiitaii’K  2  large  chromes  aud  8  colored 
plates  of  uew  Flowtp*  uud  hundreds  of  beautiful  En 
graving*.  Mailed  on  receipt  or  10  or  12 cents  In  stamps, 
whleh  is  ouiv  a  parr  or  Its  cost  r . .  us.  You  will  be 
sorrv  if  you  order  y,>ur  garden  supplies  la-fore  you  sen 

this  "magnificent  CalaJogue.  . 

JOHN  LEW  l*i  CHILDS- 

<4 1  E K N N.  L.  L,  N.  \. 


THE  DINOEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


»>A  nOfl  APPLE  TREES,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

2  and  years  old,  lO.i.ui  of  them  Baldwins: 
strung,  healthy  stock. 

BROCKMAN K  A  ALLEN.  Hudson.  X.  Y. 

I  Utter,  fo'keepsle.  and  Duchess  GRAPES:  Minne 
waskl  BI.ACK BERRY :  Lucretla  DEWBERRY;  Marl¬ 
boro  RASPBERRY:  and  Comet  PEAR.  Scud  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A.  J.  C’A  Y  WOOD  A  SON , 

MARLBORO.  X.  Y. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE.  &  -T 


onuc.  roT— 

Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Fitting.  ^-v. 

The  best  *d  Shoe  ill  the  World,  k-  J 

W.  L.  DOl' © LAN  i  5  L_ 

$2.50  SHOE 

equals  the  $3  Shoes  adver-  . 

Used  by  oilier  firms. 

o,,,  $2”>  r-  c(*u: 

4.  \FINESj>^ai 


SHOE  FOR  BOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  m  Button,  congress  and  Lace,  all 
styles  ol  toe.  Kivrv  pin  leornrnti'  C,-  ntimr  'iiul  price 
ultimpettoii  hoUom  nf  em-A  No  others  genuine. 

Sold  by  2.1X10  dealers  throughout  Uio  IT.  S.  It  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them,  scud  name  ou  imslal  to 
YV.  I..  DOUGLAS,  Brockton.  Maas.,  lor  tree 
information,  shoes  mailed,  postage  free. 


PATENTS 

r  a  LKIIM  *NN.  Hoi  iuito.  or  Pir.ar.,  W,,Ulnel,-y1  p  rJ, 

Nui:|, si  j*  UHlrll  lulcul  liiscursd.  Ssqd  for  ClKUltL 


CA',Un.O\VFRS:  I  VP  If  Oil-  TO  GROW-  them 
flu  III.  prai-l  leal  and  e*  plidl  direct  ions  in  minute  th¬ 
in  II  U*  mail  -JO  eeuls.  catalogue  of  CHOICE 

l.oNti  ISLAND  GARDEN  seeds  free. 

FRANCIS  BRIM..  llKUrsTh-Ah,  I.,  M  N.  Y 


For  18  Vrars  uur  Creiit  Specialty  has  been 
growing  and  distributing  liONI  .N.  We  have  all  the 
1  .utest  Novelties  ana  li><  ftl  min. lord  ■»»•(*  m  amer- 
e-it  sires  and  prices  to  suitalf  We  =eud  STIto.Wi  V  IUOR- 
018  1'l.AMs  safely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3  TO  12  PLANTS  si  ■  per  Hundred. 


OurNewt  1  uide.fc  pp.. describes  near!  y  500  finest 
varieties  of  K uses,  the  best  Hardy  Shrubs,  A 
Climbing  Vines,  and  New  and  Rare  Flower 
Needs,  nnd  tells  how  to  grow  them— FREE 
Address  THE  DIM! HE  Af  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  \>  vet  Grave,  Chester  Co.  Pa. 


^ FOREST  TREES. 

CxttdiKi  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Lareh,  Vines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  ViUes,  etc.,  etc. 

“  CnhUtxi  Spccloan  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Waukegan,  III. 


ibley's  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Bond  for  it 

lltRAM  SiBI.EY  A  CO.. 
Rochester.  X.  Y.  A  Cuicago,  III. 


W.  A,  WATSON  &  SON, 

Normal.  111. 


APPLE,  PEAR.  PLUM, CHERRY.  CRAPE 
\INES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROOT 
GRAFTS,  nKEEDLIMJ,  ETC 


Set  nf  for  Sr  tv  /Vic*  Lists  FREE. 


Q*EG;nKYS^;  I 

?rC^^iDEUE  J 

My  vegetable  and  ll  over  seed  catalogue  will  ho 
sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  It.  It  Is  full  of  One 
eugravlugs,  with  over  forty  of  the  best  of  all  the 
new  vegetables.  It  contains  among  Its  vast  varictv 
a  larger  number  of  homo  grown  seeds.  I  have 
reason  to  bolleve,  than  cau  be  found  In  any  other 
catalogue  published  In  this  country.  Farmers  who 
make  money  from  valuable  new  vegetables  are 
those  who,  being  the  first  to  talse  them,  get  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  their  markets.  Such  will  plant  largely 
ot  this  ktug  of  all  the  early  drumheads,  the  All- 
Seasons  Cabbage;  for,  my  frleuds,  it  has  come  lo 
tlavt  -JAMKS  J,  II,  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Matt;, 


ROCHESTER  ^ 

COMMERCIAL 

NURSERIES./ 

Address 

w.s.little/ 

Rochester.  W' 


e*  M  NEW 

'^^^indRARE 

*•*  OLD  and 

/reliable 

^^Hoik  Krtit  inrt  Orna- 
BniUl  KOSES,  \inpA, 

learnt  b,H  bodmiemirotis 
?Jr  t4c-  lwt»  illitw.  (  tlalocupN 
ftv  Free  to  poatomerL 
C7  Hholrxde  Litt,  KKEL. 


sir  SEEDS 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


O  /W*  FRUIT0" ORNAMENT AL TREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE,  without  first  writing 

for  our  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  |  2 1  LARCE  CREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  Issued,  containing  the  Rarest  New  and  I  33d  YEAR.  ■*  700  ACRES. 
Choicest  Old.  the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

^  5  2-s  -n.  are  admitted  to  be  the 

UfiQESTSEEGSMEN 

o.m.'ferru'co’s  ( 
1 1  ANNuJl n 


for  sale  in  New  Orleans,  which  has  hitherto 
been  nn  exporter  of  the  fruit. 


definitely  of  the  European  outlook,  as  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  recent  German  elections  will 
have  become  plainer,  and  spring,  which  was 
to  bring  war,  will  have  begun. 


short  session  of  Parliament  will  be  held  about 

the  middle  of  April _ Fierce  wrangling 

yet  about  the  election  of  Senators  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  Jersey.  Can’t  decide  on  any 

particular  candidate . Commodore 

William Truxton.  XT.  8.  N.,  is  dead . . 

. . .  .Owing  to  financial  embarrassment,  an 
extra  session  of  the  Virginia  [legislature  has 

been  called  . Nina,  or  “Ninny,”  Van 

Zaudt’s  effigy,  despite  her  protests,  is  now  on 

exhibition  ih  Chicago. . . .  Disgraceful 

partisan  proceedings  in  the  Indiana  Legisla¬ 
ture  are  bankrupting  the  State . 'l  he 

President  lias  signed  the  Chinese  Indemnity 

Bill _ A  high  license  bit  [before  the  New  York 

Legislature  is  stoutly  supported  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  aud  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  with  a  few  bolters  on  both  sides. ..... 

Women  henceforth  will  have  the  right  to  vote 
at  municipal  elections  in  this  State. ,  .The 
President  has  approved  the  act  prohibiting 
the  importation  or  foreigners  uuder  contract 
to  perform  labor  in  this  country ;  also  that  for¬ 
bidding  the  hiring  of  any  persons  imprisoned 
for  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States. .. 


A  Catalogue of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car 
riages  giviug  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co., 
Phila.,  Pa. — Adv. 


HOME  NEWS, 


MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS, 


Saturday,  February  ‘10,  1887. 

Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  is  1c.  lower; 
No.  2  Red,  ',jc.  higher;  Corn,  1T*c.  lower- 
Oats,  unchanged;  Flaxseed,  lj^c.  higher; 
Pork,  $1,09  higher;  Butter,  from  3  to  5c.  high¬ 
er;  Eggs,  1  ki'e.  higher;  Cattle,  from  5  to  10c. 
lower;  Hogs,  from  15  to  25c.  higher. 

CincAO*). — Wheat.— The  hUrhest'eiwih  prices  were  as 
follows:  No.  2  Spring,  at  TMtiSTfOvr  No.  3  Spring,  at 
70c;  No.  a  Red.  Tike.  Cos*.— No.  a.  Oats.— 

No.  3,  ?8'tl'924c.  R vie.  No.  2.  Me.  iURl.KV.-No.  2, 
SU<.i:A2e.  Flaxseed— No.  1.81  (M'.i  1‘riine  Timothy 581  8:5 
mi  si.  Mkhh  Pork.— #15  82915  :<5  per  hbl.  Lard.— 
*7f.?7U2t4  per  lull  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (louse),  $7  fi7t£ 
Mi  70;  drv  salted  shoulders (boxetl),  85  SU96  (W;  Short 
clear  side*.  (boxed),  *8  (Kg/S  10.  Hitter.  —Creamery, 
2H*W'2;e.  Dairy.  lS92(ie.  Eons,  r>er  dozen 

Cattle.  Market  slow .  V.c.  10  cents  lower  than  yester 
day.  Fancy,  #S).s@r,  IS:  Shipping  steers ,  mo  to  1,500  it, 
#35091  90;  smokers  and  feeders.  d2.iiO.c- 1 jeows,  bulls 
and  mixed.  8393  ,5;  bulk,  $2  ?5it3  15-  Hoop. -Mar¬ 
ket  slow,  but  steady.  Rough  nnd  mixed.  85 15® 5  60; 
packing and shipping.  #5  .*109685;  light,  $4  '-u...  :>  in-  skips, 
is  .'x'MJ'l  Ki).  Hiikici-.- Miirkel,  steady  and  Strang.  Na¬ 
tives.  ,83®5,  Western.  $3  .5094  75.  Texans,  $2  Dota  l  25, 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  %c.  higher. 
Corn.  ksC.  higher.  Oats,  unchanged.  Butter,  a 
a  shade  lower.  Flaxseed,  Gc.  lower.  Pork, 
50c.  higher.  Cattle,  choice  heavy,  10c.  lower; 
other  grades,  from  5  to  15c,  higher.  Hogs,  20 
to  80c.  higher.  Sheep,  somewhat  lower. 

St.  Locih.— Wheat.— Active,  and  unsettled.  No.  2 
Red  cash,  77 V';  March.  77c.  nominal:  May,  ?UW@8b%)C; 
June,  finite’.  Cork.— Dull  No. 2  mixed,  rash,  8H%938$(c; 
March.  aiRMiSSVje;  April,  84tec.  bid;  May.  35|.$®354ic. 
Oats.  Dull.  iNo.  2  mixed,  cash.  271^0-  May. 

2vi<f.7i2SUc.  Rvic.  at  Me.  Hav.— Fairly  active  at  Arm 
prices.  Prairie,  87  notafl  ill):  Timothy.  89  DftffilS  50. 
Butter.—  Steady.  Creamery.  249 27c:  Dairy,  I5m>27c. 
Dairy,  15923e.  Foos.—  Easy  at  12913H0.  r  lax-seed. 
—  ‘Me.  Point.  *15  25.  LARD.— at  St;  Bl  i.K MEATS. 

—Loose  lots,  long  dear,  and  short  ribs.  87  75; 
short  clear, *7  ):'i  Boxed  lots- 1  s' tig  clear,  87  711}  short 
ribs.  87  76;  short  clear.  8si.»j,  Bacon— I^uir  clear, 
$820;  short  ribs.  88  23:  short  clear,  88  S7k>98  45.  Hants  — 
Stoutly  at  fill's  13.  CA'rrut.—  Market  active.  Choice 
Heavy  Native  steers.  84  31 Vs  >  Hi;  Fair  to  Good 
Shipping  Steers.  83  TO)*. I  25;  Butchers  Steers,  fair 
to  choice.  $3  40(34  00:  Feeders,  fair  to  good.  82  80 
F.ii:  Stockers,  fair  to  good,  *2  i»,(»2  to;  Tcxaus. 

common  to  choice,  81  HOodS  4(1.  Hon*.  -  Choice 

heavy  ami  Butchers’ Selections,  85  6C9'1  sti;  Packing, 
fair  'to  good.  85  4095  fid;  Yorkers,  medium  to  fancy, 
$5  20@5  35.  Pigs,  common  to  good,  *4  80(5,5  10.  SHEEP. 
— Common  to  fair,  $2  fit)@3  (10;  medium  to  prime,  $3  80 
®4  85. 


Saturday,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

A  common  custom  of  cuttle  king  land  grab¬ 
bers  on  the  plain*  lias  been  to  buy  the  alter¬ 
nate  sections  of  railroad  lands  and  fence  the 
contiguous  corners  in  such  a  way  as  to  inclose 
the  government  sections,  thus  preventing  the 
passage  of  those  who  might  want-  to  “take  up” 
the  latter.  The  Attorney  Genera  I  declares 
such  fencing  illegal ........  Curtis  A  Atkinson, 

of  Clay  County,  Texas,  have  contracted  with 
a  Montreal  firm  to  deliver  to  it,  before  Junel, 
6,000  female  cattle  from  yearlings  tosix-year- 
olds  for  *00,000 — an  average  of  $15  per  head. 
Purchasers  will  have  to  pay  an  import  duty  of 
$6  per  head,  making  the  average  cost,  $21  per 
head-first  direct  shipment  from  Texas  to  Can¬ 
ada.  Will  he  used  for  breeding  purposes  on 
the  great  Northwestern  ranges.  ...  .Com¬ 
missioner  Column  agrees  with  the  Rural  on 
the  danger  of  introducing  the  English  rabbit; 
and  on  the  absence  of  any  present  power  to 
prevent  its  “unnecessary  and  hazardous”  in¬ 
troduction  ...  Dairymen  at  Elgin.  Illinois, 
find  that  the  oleomargarine  law  has  largely 
diminished  the  demand  by  Chicago  manufac¬ 
turers  for  creamery  butter.  It  is  thought  that 
the  genuine  article  will  not  bring  over  30  cents 
per  pound  for  years  to  come ........  'Flic  1 1 1  i- 

nois  Board  of  Agriculture  finds  the  public 
about  equally  divided  in  preferences  between 
Chicago  and  Springfield  as  a  permanent  site 
for  the  State  fair.  Decatur  is  a  greater  fav¬ 
orite  than  Peoria . The  Illinois  Horti¬ 

cultural  Society  wants  $8,00(1  for  the  Legisla- 
latnre;  and  $34,000  are  wanted  for  State  nnd 
county  fairs . Reports  of  the  unparal¬ 

leled  mortality  among  the  range  cattle  of  the 
West  continue  to  come  in,  and  it  is  feared  that 
nearly  half  of  the  entire  herds  have  perished 

from  exposure. ,  .  .  Boston  is  having  a 

pleuro-pncumouia  scare.  Investigation  into 
the  death  of  a  lot  of  cows,  lately  shipped  there 
from  Bulfalo,  disclosed  the  presence  of  the  con¬ 
tagion.  Strict  quarantine  has  been  euforced 
and  the  State  Cattle  Commissioners  are  try¬ 
ing  to  stamp  out  the  plague  m  its  inolpiency. 
It  is  feared,  however,  several  of  the  infected 
herd  have  been  soatterd  here  and  there  in 

New  England . 

. The  third  N.  Y.  Farmer 


From  Four  to  Sixty-Foul’. 

A  visitor  to  a  school  examination  iu  Athens 
or  Rome  on  a  day  in  the  year  A.  D.  I  might 
have  heard  the  question  asked  by  the  teacher, 
“How  many  elements  are  there  in  nature? 
and  the  scholars’  answer,  as  found  in  the 
hooks,  would  have  been,  “Four — earth,  air, 
tire,  and  water.”  That  answer  was  as  far  as 
science  bad  reached  at  that  time,  but  diligent 
research,  prosecuted  in  the  intervening  ages, 
has  given  to  the  scholar  of  to-day  a  dilTerent 
answer.  A  visitor  to  a  school  in  London,  or 
Paris,  or  Philadelphia,  would  hear  the  same 
question  replied  to  by  a  modern  scholar  with 
“sixty-four!”  One  of  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  made  in  modern  times  by  drivers 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature  is  that  of  “Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,’’  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  physicians  who  have  been 
for  years  treating  thei r  patients  with  this  reme¬ 
dy,  are  glad  to  satisfy  the  curious  in  regard 
to  it,  and  will  mail  free  to  any  applicant  a 
copy  of  their  brochure  of  nearly  200  pages, 
entitled  “Compound  Oxygen,  its  Mode  of 
Action  and  Results.” — .4c/r. 


FOREIGN  NEWS, 


Saturday,  February  28, 1887. 

The  Riviera  is  the  strip  along  the  Mediter 
ranean  coast  from  about  Cannes  in  France  to 
Spezzia  in  Italy,  including  the  towns  of 
Cannes,  Antibes,  N  ice.  V  ilia  f  m  non,  Mouaco  and 
Mentone,  in  the  French  part;  and  San  Remo, 
Albenga,  Savona.  Genoa,  Rapallo,  Chiavari 
and  Spezzia,  iu  the  Italian,  together  with  a 
number  of  smaller  towns  in  both.  To  the 
north  rise  hills  or  mountains  extending  often 
to  the  sea;  to  the  south  stretches  the  genial 
Mediterranean.  The  whole  region  is  the  most 
salubrious  winter  sect  loo  in  Europe,  and  every 
town  is  thronged  each  winter  witii  wealthy 
visitors  from  all  parte  of  the  civilized  world. 
.  The  great  carnival  festivities,  ex¬ 
tremely  bright  this  year  on  account,  of  the 
presence  ol  many  princes,  royalties,  and 
Other  notabilities,  were  tardily  ending  at 
about  six  o’clock  last  Wednesday  morning 
when  an  earthquake  over  the  whole  region 
suddenly  converted  mad  revelry  into  the  wild¬ 
est  terror.  The  earth  heaved  like  a  moving 
snake;  buildings  shook,  split  ami  toppled 
partly  or  wholly;  chimneys  and  other  pro¬ 
jections  crashed  downward;  people,  in  all 
sorts  of  undress,  tied  frantically  t  >  the  open 
places:  villages  and  other  buildings  on  the 
hillsides  glided  to  the  bottom;  havoc,  de¬ 
struction  and  horror  were  everywhere. 
Other  shocks  followed  till  lust  night,  and 
others  are  expected.  The  known  deaths  al¬ 
ready  number  over  2,56b,  and  there  must  lie 
many  more,  us  the  survivors  are  afraid  to 
return  to  investigate.  More  than  as  many 
more  are  more  or  less  wounded.  Visitors 
have  fled  or  are  ileclng  as  fast  as  traius  and 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  can  carry  them  away. 
Troops,  tents  and  provisions  have  been  sent, 
by  the  Governments  to  the  a  Heeled  region.  All 
sorts  of  rumors  fill  the  papers,  all  going  to 
show  that  Twit*  in  truth  an  awful  calamity. 

_  .  Each  State  or  kingdom  of  the  Gerriiau 

Empire  has  a  government,  of  its  own,  but  the 
Congress, or  Keicbrtag,  regulates  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  whole  Empire.  A  short,  time  back 
as  a  majority  of  this  body,  while  willing  to 
grant,  appropriations  for  an  addition  of  40,000 
men  to  tue  army  for  three  years,  refused  to  do 
so  for  seven,  Bismarck  dissolved  it,,  and  at  the 
elections  held  last  ^Monday,  a  very  decided 
majority  in  favor  of  the  seven  years  term — 
septemiate — was  elected.  As  in  France,  when 
there  are  three  or  more  candidates  for  office 
in  Germany,  anti  none  of  them  gets  a  clear 
majority,  a  second  election  must  be  held.  This 
happened  in  56  cases  the  other  day,  trad  the 
actual  outcome  won’t  be  known  till  after  the 
second  elect iojis.  The  septemiate,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  will  have  220  supporters  and  177  op¬ 
ponents;  but  Hit  majority  on  this  point  being 
composed  of  several  parties  at  variance 
on  othc-r  points,  it  js  likely  they 
will  split  after  passing  the  army  hill. 
All  the  members  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
provinces  ten’ll  from  France  iu  1871.  arc  op¬ 
posed  to  the  government.,  in  spite  ol  the  ut¬ 
most  efforts  of  the  latter  to  obtain  a  different 
result.  Great  rejoicing  in  France  at  this  proof 
that  it  is  impossible  to  Germanize  the  people. 
Many  outsiders  advocate  to  make  the 
province  a  neutral  zone,  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  government.,  ns  the  surest  way  tei 
maintain  peace  between  Frauce  auti  Germany. 
Peace  still  nearly  as  doubtful  a-s  ever;  fill 
countries  still  preparing  for  war,  but  most  of 
them  hoping  for  peace.  The  triple  alliance 
between  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  defence  and  guarantee  of  present 
possessions,  which  was  to  come  to  an  end 
March  1,  is  rearranged.  France  and  Russia 
appear  to  have  a  secret  understanding.  Next 
Saturday  it  may  be  possible  to  speak  more 


Institute 

will  bo  held  at  Oswego.  March  2d  and  3d. 
The  following  speakers  will  attend  :  -I.  S. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  Emma  Taylor.  Dr.  E,  L. 
Sturtevant,  Hon.  Seth  Tenner.  Col.  M.  C. 
Weld,  Lieut. -Governor  Jones,  Major  H.  E. 
Alvord,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Prof.  L.  B. 
Arnold,  W.  H.  Gilbert,  C.  S.  Plumb,  W.  A. 
Armstrong.  F.  D.  RedfleJd,  J.  F.  Converse 
und  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  The  range  of  topics  in¬ 
cludes  sheep,  pigs,  manures,  dairy  cattle, 
Uolsteius,  Ayrshire’s,  fruit  growing,  ensilage, 
farm  education  and  butter  making.  This  in¬ 
stitute  will  be,  in  many  respects,  the  best  yet. 

Let  everybody  go — . . - . 

. The  negotiations  for  the  site  of  the  new' 

stock  yards  in  St.  louis,  involving  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  sbO.uoO,  have  been  completed,  and 
the  deed  to  207  acres  of  land  delivered.  The 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  yards 

provide  for  an  expenditure  of  $600,000 . 

The  bill  giving  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  lias  been  passed 
by  both  I  louses  of  Congress  by  overw  helming 
majorities;  but  the  Senate  having  made 
amendments  to  the  House  Bill,  the  matter  was 
yesterday  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  and  signed  by  the  President, 
though  many  of  the  political  papers  bitterly 
oppose  it.  The  Weather  Bureau  and  several 
other  bureaus  are  likely  to  be  transferred  to 

the  New  Department. . Euler  advices  say 

the  Australian  colonies  will  have  160,060  tons 
of  wheat  for  export  . Wool  manu¬ 

facturers,  not  having  a  pressure  of  orders,  buy 
sparingly.  Wool  purchases  are  of  smaller 
volume  and  prices  favor  buyers.  There  is 
some  tendency  to  cheapen  the  Duality  of  goods 
manufactured,  and  there  is  talk  of  stopping 

woolen  machinery . Spot  cotton  at  New 

York  is  1 -16  cent,  higher  since  the  reduction 
of  local  stocks  by  lire  . . 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  February  2<i,  1887. 

State  of  the  Market.  Ascoropnred  wltheush  prices 
last  week.  Hour  is  unchanged;  No.  1  Hard  Wheat  lSjc. 
higher:  No.  8  Red  i^e.  higher;  JJO.  2  Red  tec  higher- 
Uugrnded  Mixed  Cora.  tic.  lower;  Out*,  steady;  Fork, 
80c.  higher,  lard  5®  I  lie  higher;  Butter  «ud  Cheese 
sternly;  Eggs,  a  trifle  better;  Poultry  n  shade 
lower;  fruits  much  higher;  vegetables  a  little  higher. 

Flour.  Feed  asp  Mkai.  -  Flour— Quotations:  Fine 
82  :S0dtS  15;  Superfine,  $2  71)93  80;  Extra  No.  2,  $3  20® 
a  60:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  *3  &0®4  tel:  Com¬ 
mon  to  Good  Extra  Western,  83  I.VS3  60:  Good  to 
Choice  Kxtrn  Western,  $:;  «.V<t5  00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio.  83  159 » <W;  Good  to  Choice.  84  0505  (JO; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  S3  1593  8<>;  Clear,  83  60s) 

4  25;  Rye  Mixture,  83  ffljjii  25:  Sn-alght.  84  14194  60.  Pat- 
oni.t-l  iotas  2h:  Bakers’  Extra.  $8809450-  St,  Lotus  Com¬ 
mon  to  Fair  Extra,  $8  1593  1*0:  Fair  to  Good,  $194  tVO; 
Good  to  Very  Choice.  $4  7095  20.  Patent  Winter 
Wheat  Extra.  81  409  ffl  20.  Cttv  Mill  Extra  for  West 
ladle*,  SttikgU  Sotminus  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  83  5093  SO,  nnd  Fair  to  Choice,  *  1,45  20.  Rye 
Flour.— Supertlne,  $2  8593-  Corn  Mkai..- Yellow 
Western  quoted  at  82  MVV2  75, and  HTnndywIne  nt 
$2  7592  85.  RICK  WHEAT  FLOUR.  -  quoted,  $1  75®1  85. 
Feed.— t2m >tat tons  or.  for:  to  lbs.  at  SStaSIWo.  60 
lbs.  at  sui.tH.5e.  so  lbs.  at  H0985e;JUftlb*.  nt  in.uMLV  sharps 
at95c981  05,  and  rye  feed  KOc,  screenings  at  15975c. 

OSAl-V— Wbkc.—  No  1,  Hard,  04c,  I  ngrnded  Red. 
8199264,0:  No.  3  Red.  83Ue;  No.  2 Red,  vi^mHOc,  No.  1 
White,  :»3V;  No.  a  Red,  for  February.  SHU4e.N0.  2  Red 
for  March,  38 W9 89 We.  do  for  April.  Mi* pa.u0.tgc;  do. 
for  May.  MO'-mVl-Re;  do.  for  June,  9h36St‘.)Mi'c;  do.  for 
July.  ‘krtiw.Sl'ge-  do.  for  August,  OPil/J^o:  do.  for 
September,  82t(CH4$c;  do.  for  October  iHUi.iOpIfC;  do. 
for  November,  OfAte;  December.  tfi3{9U7Mc.  corn.— 
Ungraded  Mixed,  at  17Wov  l9c;  No.  3  R<-d,  I'Ac,  Steamer 
4«ajc;  No.  2.  ISe;  No.  2  fo) March.  17*4  •/  lose;  do.  for 
Apt II,  47'V8i4.stj,c,  do.  for  May.  I81,  )S;Ve  tlo.  fur  June. 
|84«<(,’)4gl4C  otrs.  No.  3  nt  Niter  do.  White.  WlUfS.36!^ 
c.  Nn.  3,  ;15i.i :msc;  do.  White,  No.  1.  white. 

38c ;  Mixed  Western,  85A87C;  White  do.  37, .7  I2C;  White 
Stare.  tno:  No.  2  for  February,  stet ,  ui'a  ;  do.  for 
March  :M?t'<tA4Jt|ct  do.  for  April,  ;u  u»i,t,:n7f,e;  do,  for 
.May,  «MRjGfi35e.,  do,  fur  Julio,  3M(,<*35Ukc- 

Pro visions.— Pork.—  Mess,  quoted  at  $11  V.v^  1 1 50  for 
One  Year  Old;  $15  2ft  for  New;  $1.5  50911'.  fur  Family 
Mess;  lit!  2te(,17  50  for  Clear  Rack:  and  $18913  25  for 
Kxtru  Prime  Berk.— City  Extra  India  Mess,  $18921; 
Extra  .Mess,  In  barrels.  #8  Nk-tt*:  Packet,  $9  SO:  Hate.  $9. 
CUT  Meat-,  tickled  nellies,  11  Bi  average,  ; tee:  12  Ih 
average,  Plckleil  bellies,  quoted  ituc.  Pickled  Rains, 
llWstei-V;  l'lckled  Shoulders,  Pje;  smoked  Hams, 
12vrt.l3e,  Smoked  shoulders,  rhe.  MIDDLES.  —  Long 
cleat  in  Now  York  quoted  at  so;  Orbsahu  Boos.-  city 
Heavy  to  Llithr  at  7i.l  , 1  je:  Pig*,  T4*o.  Laiuj.— West¬ 
ern  Steam  Spot,  r.2tie;  City  Steam,  7C:  vetlned, 
quoted 7.J8c;Conttnwi4,7.tl.5e:  South  American.  Febru¬ 
ary.  1.17c;  March,  7.I697.1HI-;  April,  1.2291. 26c;  May, 
7 22997.1)', June,  7.8l<.t7,3!le. 

HPTTitn.  All  really  line  grades  are  sustained  to  full 
late  prices  on  a  fair  demand,  otherwise  them  Is  not 
tnilefi  life  lo  Lhe  market.  Klgtn  Creamery-  28929c; 
Petiusylvunlii,  Creamery,  2H(,v29e;  Western,  18®26c: 
State  balry,  half  ilrldns.  tuba.  Pk.i.'Sc;  Welsh  tubs,  16 
(,t2i)e.  Slate  Dairy  and  firkins.  18ni2U\  Western  Imita¬ 
tion  Creamery. 'l692)ie;  do  Dairy’-  13W18CI  do  Factory-, 
12 «il‘.)e,  rolls.  lKi-. 

Cheksk.— State  factory,  IIWftoMe.  Including  fancy, 
whin-,  134)9140;  do,  colored,  l3L,.i,il3l;e;  Light  Skims 
UU4',<d2e. 

Eons,- Are  doing  better  with  a  fair  demand  State, 
18*  |M>l)11$o,  Western,  IStkilHl  je;  Sunt  horn.  Ike. 

Poultry.— Lite.— Fowl*.  Jersey,  state,  and  Penn, 
sylvanln,  pertti,  tutste  lie;  fowls,  west  on),  per  it,  1()(, tile; 
roosters,  old,  per  Tb,  5)^i,t,,e;  turkeys,  per  tb  1D9UC. 
ducks,  western  pci  pair,  rKK<tiik-. 

Potn.TRY.— DnicsaKD.— Turkey r,  fancy,  per  tt>,  12913c; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  Si,  at  ll)n  l2e,  do, poor  to  lair,  Hw 
9c,  chlckenH,  Philadelphia,  broilers.  is.iSnc:  do. 
liuckH  County.  13915c;  do,  and  fow  ls.  Suite  ami  West¬ 
ern.  choice,  1291,’Hc;  do,  do.  Jersey,  12913c:  old  cocks, 
per  Ih.  jfitHo;  ducks.  Jersey ,  per  it.  1  .Hip  1 3c :  do, 
state,  Penney  Baida,  and  .Maryland,  prime,  12@ tee 
Gnerie,  Maryland,  per  it,  Ukit  1 2c :  Gcisc  western  per 
Ho  8911)05  squalls,  while,  per  dog.  4  73985  Squabs, 
dark,  per  iloz,  #25093, 

Fuijitm.— Fresh. -Apples.-  Baldwins,  per  bbl.,nt  $3  25 
3  50;  Urccnliiga,  per  bbl,  $3  3091.  Grapes.— Ca- 
tuwha  at  *i«0e.  per  It',  Cranberries,  at  $s(,oio  for 
Cape  Cod  good  to  choice.  Jersey  nt  $292 50  per 
crate,  l  loridn  oranges  at  x3  -*vaj  Vj  for  Im-hL  per  box; 
$2  5093  for  choice;  $19 1  50  for  lower  grades. 

FltuiTS.— Dried.—  Apples  -Fancy  Evaporated.  12tec.; 
do.  choice,  (lo,  nt  12c;  do.  prime,  11911MjC; 
do.  do.  State,  sliced,  4^95^;e;  do.  southern 
siloed,  prime  at  3>r94c;  do,  North  Carolina,  fan- 


Ten  11  o  1  In t*s  a  month. 

Will  buy  a  farm  in  Claremont  Colony.  Maps 
and  full  particulars  free.  J.  F.  Mancha, 
Claremont,  Va, — Adv. 


€ro])$  &  iUavhcts 


SaturdajT,  Feb.  26,  1887. 

The  Department-  of  Agriculture’s  estimate  of 
number  of  sw  ine  iu  the  United  Suites  in  Janu¬ 
ary  is  44,612,866,  against  Ri, 092, 046  last.  year. 
Theie  are  not  more  t  han  25  points  in  the  West 
at  which  hog  packing  is  now  done.  These 
handled  160,000  hogs  last  week  against  a  like 
number  tin-  preceding  week  and  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  last,  year  Total  Western  pack¬ 
ing  from  Nov.  1,  1886,  5,880,000  hogs  against 
6, 165, 000  a  year  ago  -decrease,  2*5,000.  esti¬ 
mate's  till  March  1  give  0,050,00)0 hogs  fm-  West¬ 
ern  winter  ] lacking  against  ii,;i00JXH)  last  year. 
It  is  thought  the  average  weight  will  also  be 
below  last;  year's.  Chicago  is  likely  to  show  a 
loss  of  650.000  liAigs  during  t  he  season,  while 
other  points  will  probably  gain  100,000.  As 
shown  in  our  market  reports,  prices  of  hogs 
and  hog  products  are  still  steadily  moviug  up. 

The  Louisiana  orange  crop  has  been  liar- 
vested  and  proves  to  be  less  than  oue-tenth  of 
au  average  crop.  Many  Florida  oranges  are 


P^rjcUaMfous: 


DIXON'S  "Carburet  of  Iran"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  in  1827,  and  is  to-day.  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  in  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 

f living  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  is  now  iloub- 
ed  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quail 
ty  and  price  remain  the  same.  Auk  your  goooer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


C>WI«^s7 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the 
Shore!  Stnmlurds  lire  attached  and  a 
front,  ana  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  bv 


SIMM  CRAPE  VINES. 

100  VARIETIES.  Also  SMALL  FRUITS.  Quality  unsurpassed.  W  arranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  Sample  Vines  mailed  for  i;c.  I! lust  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  N.Y- 


3  Sample  Vines  mailed  for  15c.  Illust  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  N 


'STEBtifUllERSOHfrgo'S 


yuHfvtn  u  1  ikkul-ct 

GRiNDINGMILL: 

voh  CORN  AND  COB, 
FEED  &  TABLE  MEAL 

A.  W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

a?  87  Ktltrrt  8t..  1‘hlUdk..  r». 

189  Water  St..  Itrw  Tort  City,  5.T. 


JTMON  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner* 
Premium  KarmliritiOlill.  Feed  Cutters.  Ac, 
W.  L.  BUYER  A  KUO..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


WHY  EE  SATISFIED 


Half  of  what  your  farm  can  produce. 

WHEN,  BY  USING 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO. 

Complete  Manures 

AND 

SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

You  can  double  your  crop  at  very  little  additional 
expense.  The  Manures  contain  hist  the  plant  food  the 
various  crops  ret)  ulre.  One  trial  will  convince. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

II.  J.  BAKER  Jk  BRO.. 

■£  1 5  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  ISTill. 


Willson  lilevis-Centre 


Sprinc 

Singletree 


Mtrvcl  of  btmiglh,  perfee- 
non,  «io>pll-Uy 


uvl'  your  Money,  hr 

ou  earth,  anil  THE  BEST 

Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

F.  K.  WILLSON,  Columbus.  O. 


FER! 


ss 


j  A  Fine  Currycomb 

3  WITH  EVERY  SMAI.I.  PACKAGE 


(l  ON  1C)  THERE  IS  STRENGTH" 


Guaranteed  !o  be  the  best  stock  reimsly  In  the  market.  Purely  a  medicine,  and  containing  no  ground  food 
the  Durnose  of  show! tier  bulk.  It  U  Inclosed  it)  wooden  boxes,  convenient  fur  use.  and  will  retain  its  strength 


for  the  purpose  of  showing  bulk.  It  Is  Inclosed  In  wooden  boxes,  convenient  fur  use.  anti  will  retain  Its  strength 
for  years.  Large  packages,  containing  8  boxes— 24  doses—  fcl.iJO.  .Small  packages,  containing  0  boxes— 12  doses— 
50  cents.  Palls,  containing  25  pounds  bulk,  ill.)  0. 

If  you  cannot  procure  It  from  your  dealer,  send  your  orders  to 

UNION  LIVE  STOCK  TONIC  CO.,  56  S.  Penn.  Street,  Indianapolis. 


cy  sun-dried,  new,  — c;  do.  do.  choice,  5J<@6c;  do.  do. 
prime,  4}4@5e.  Peaches.— North  Carolina,  peeled 
choice,  new,  I5@17c:  do.  do.  do,  fancy, new,  lStailflc; do. 
Georgia,  choice,  limbic:  do.  do.  prime  fancy,  new, 
17c,  do  Georgia,  —  c;  ('lu  rries,  pitted,  rlw.l.lc.  Rasp¬ 
berries— evaporated.  We:  do.  sun-dried,  ltioo  ifiV^e.  Blaek 
berries- prime,  nj^viluc  Whortleberries  -7c.  Plums, 
l^taSr.  Peaches — unpeeled  halves,  fiitjigiie; do.  do.  quar¬ 
ters,  d^iL.'ie. 

Pkanijts— DtitMic.  for  fancy  hand-picked; 
for  farmer* 1  grutles. 

pecans.— Ktisc. for  ordinary  to  good  stock,  with  some 
large  nuls  up  lo  15c. 

Hay  and  STRAW,— Hay—  Choice  Timothy,  80c-  No,  1 
do.  75c;  No.  2  do.  89c:  Clover,  mixed,  ti.'igiOOc;  Shipping, 
50(5)550.  Straw  Quiet.  Long  rye,  60<§iWe;  short,  do. 
45«)5oe;  oat,  45(i53e. 

Hors,- state, ne  w ,20f,o‘.’2c;  do,  common  to  good. l.V((i  18c; 
do,  1885  crop,  prime  to  choice,  1  l<<ji l;!c ;  do,  medium, 
%u  10c:  Pad  hi'  Coast,  crop  1888,  best,  2h«;2Hc:  do.  com¬ 
mon  to  good.  iCatilOc;  do  1885  crop,  good  lo  prime  K(SplUe; 
Korelgn— Bavarian*,  crop  of  I8K0,  nx^i'lc-,  mixed  Ger¬ 
mans,  do,  I3te IH;  Allmarks,  do,  15«,l7c;  English,  do. 
17i«;20e. 

Cotton.— Tlio  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  arc  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  (I  IX-lti  7  7 

Strict  Ordinary . Tin  7  7 

Good  Ordinary . 8  18-16  8% 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  Mbs  8  13-16  8  13-16 

Low  Middling . 9  1-16  9W  93-4 

Strict  Low  Middling...  H%  ;i  9-16  9  9-16 

Middling . 9  9-18  '>>f  Mv 

Good  Middling .  9  Li-16  10  10 

Strict  Good  Middling...  10  i-is  iow  iou 

Middling  Pair . lo  7  is  ion*  ti  'i* 

Fair .  1)  1-16  UjJ  t|» 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 6%  I  Low  Middling . 8^ 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  5-16  I  M  Idd  ling.. .  9 

VguicTAm.its,— Pulatoes. -State,  rose,  Si  H2<$1  75:  do, 
Burbank.  $1  62u«l  75:  do,  peerless,  $1  50;  Berm  in 
da  potatoes,  S3  UjsoHoO;  Nova  Scotia.  SI  12(0 1  62:  sweet 
potatoes.  Del.  Kiver,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  $2;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Jersey,  per  bbl,  <1  30 I  *5.  cabbages,  per 
100,  S2iiti.  Oulons.— Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  81  75(5)2;  do. Or¬ 
ange  County,  red.  per  bbl.  $1  2,V.t  1  73.  Turnips,  Rus¬ 
sian,  per  bbl.,  gltail  12.  Onions—  Conn.,  white,  per 
bbl.,  S3  50.44  50. 


Active  Fertilizers.  S 

al  plant  rood  upplh-il  Is  so  small,  even  when  wo  apply 
1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  the  Importance  of  having  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  active  1h  seen  at  Once,  our  fort  Risers  are 
nearly  all  soluble,  anil  hence  verv  active. 

BOWKLR  FERTILIZER  CO. 

strawpIkm  PEA  N  TS. 

All  the  leading  varieties,  true  to  name,  at  half  the 
usual  rates.  Send  for  special  prices,  stating  quantity 
wanted.  Address  JOHN  S.  BARNHART. 

Wh.minoton,  Del. 

SOUTHERN  KANSAS] 

Improved  Farms,  Unimproved 
Lands  and  City  Property  for  Sale. 

Correspondence  from  those  meaning  business  solic¬ 
ited.  Address  I’KVO  &  YOl  .NL, 

Winfield,  Cowley  Ixuusus. 

10  HI  RE  MERINO  EWES  hi  lamb  to  Registered 
Young  KlUpairtck  for  $*>,  C.  1*.  CD  W  LES, 

Syracuse.  N. Y. 


:?  ~:es 

~|T* 

PAYSthe  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  term,  SS--cl  Brarlng..  Bra*. 
Tut  Bern  kail  Beam  Bon  tor 

$60. 

Itrerr  «1*e  Scale.  For  free  pn.-e  |  ,i 
men  lion  Ihl  *  paper  xml  xililre^j 

JONCS  OF  BlNGHAMTM. 
IIINiaiA  MTOV  Y- 


5™  buckeye  sunbeam  cultivator 

_ _  MAKUrAOTUBED  BY -  n  n  BUI  M  Af  O  *■», 

^imiiiii  k  1  P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


WITH 


PIVOTED  | 
PARALLEL 
BEAMS. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

Established  1854. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  BEAMS. 


r beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head,  to  which  the 
secondary  heam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 
which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 


axle,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  in  helnc  moved  sidewise.  The  spriugs  at  the  front  end  of 
the  beams  supports  them  when  In  use.  and  enables  the  operator  tr>  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side 
and  assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up.  while  turning  at  the  end  of  tne  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding'  and  Tongnelesn  Cultivators.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  aourpclated  bv  any  farmer  who  sees  It.  We  also  manufacture  the 
BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER.  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES 
Bnuich  Houses;— Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.:  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  >Io.;  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  SttPSend  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


REND  TEN  CENTS  IN  HOSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

„  ,  PEKCHKRON  HORSES. 

.gSE  ■>!?.  Watul  Iliitne  Stuck  fhrm,  Grow hi  Isle, 
dec  I 

vantage  uti  us 

••lABEsL-.  K.u;'\ I  M.1  Oct. roll ,AMk'h'. ^ 


The  Mosl  Economical  Mower  in  the  World  nil 

(The  El  KEli  V  w  ill  uccoiuDlishSO*  more  Work 
with  tho  same  power  a  ml  produce  u  better  quality 
of  liny.  IV. , i  and  endorsed  by  tho  most  j.romi- 
uent  agriculturalists  In  the  land.  See  it  work  and 
be  convinced.  Write  lor  new  1SS7  Catalogue. 
Mention  Ibis  paper 

SU3EKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Two-Horse  Power  Engine.  $150. 

__  WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

i-fipSk.  Cheap,  Reliable,  Safe. 

A  1  Automatic  Boiler  Feed, 

yt  1  Bl  iff  Automatic  Pop  Safety  Valve 
7*  life1  I  Steel  Boiler.  Cost  of  running 
vir*  ifli  gu.vninteed  not  to  exceed 

It  W  BIB!!,  If  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
horse  power  per  hour.  Less 
jjl  than  half  that  of  uuy  kero- 
scut-  engine  of  equal  ellto- 
flS  ionoy.  Nothing  equal  to  it 
JIk-  ever  before  offered  for  the 
price  Send  for  free  discrip- 
tive  circular. 

^  CHAS.  H.W1LLAKD&CO. 
_ jSi  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 

Edward  Harrison 

MIT  iT »  CO., 

M.vinf»ftnr»r>  of  HARRISON'S 
STANDARD  BUKR  STONE 
^1'  GRINDING  and  I  IUI  KIM; 

VTA  ^  \  MILLi  of  ail  <it,.  koo^  vkfi»Ut»  for 

fiB  T  H  r.u  IUn<l  Powtr. 

pPM  -.'»)n4|Cr. » ,k). k,- 

jo  wo 

fj  tor  it.  W'  rile 

I  Ire. 

thia|ini«rr.  TlwKJw.  IlnrrUoa 
Mill  Co,  Now  HkYto.Ct-,  or  Columto*.  Ok 


TO  FARMERS  AND  HARDENERS. 

GROUND  IPOUDRETTE  )  ^SOLL* 

The  cheapest  and  best  fertilizer  made.  C’iin  be  used 
without  offence  In  all  drills,  l’he article  Is  first  dried, 
then  oroubd.  No  dirt  Is  mixed  with  the  soli.  It  is 
pure  night  soil  only.  Can  be  mixed  with  other  Ingre¬ 
dients  U>  excellent  advantage.  Prlee  tier  ton.  $20,  111 
barrels,  f .  o.  b.  Ci  ED.  S.  PICKER  I  Mi, 

1 35  Filth  Street,  N.  Y. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

^nsnij&ss.  THIS  NEW  » 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

a  Had  dilTorelit  friua  nil 
yw  I  I  ~~  01  hers,  i*  (rap  shape,  with  Self- 

V  SFNSIBLE'W'^  adjusting  Ball  la  coator, adapts 
m  toi  icq  M  lteclf  to  oil  puslUons  of  tho 

%  TBUSS  M  body  while  tho  bull  In  tho  cup 

ftX.  CjP  presses  back  th.  Intes- 

w  ^  Fines  just  au  a  person 

does  with  the  finger,  with .light  nronsure  tho  Her¬ 
nia  UbelJ  seen  rely  day  ami  night,  and  a  ra,  Ileal  euro 
certain  It  u  easy,  durable  and  cheat).  Sent  by  mall.  Cir¬ 
culars  fm  kUfit.KSTO*  TRUSS  CO.,  Ojckgo,  UL 

Mention  thls^  paper. 


B0T5FORD  8  KG  TSI  OKD  \\  I60t  HOLSTER  HPRlIfi 
VVACONSprincR  Kitlses  spring  board  tinly  live  in- 

(VOS^ _ _  “-.v  /.'hr-  ,sr mu tj, Simple  and  Ihinible. 

~ '  Ai!  or  sale  bv  dealers  or  address 
01 - ..'-r  Coiurruy  A  I’pkrkon,  l.ertporl,  N.  Y. 


DR BhOWNlfJGS^j—^ -  --  . 

pc  R  Fr  CT  ^  pox^J 


TREATMENT 


FOR  CONSUMPTION.  CATARRH,  HAY 

Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  Gen¬ 
eral  DEBILITY,  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES 

of  the  Throat,  lungs,  blood  and 
Nervous  system. 

The  greatest  advancement  in  the 
use  of  oxygen. 

office  and  Home  Treatment. 
Interesting  treatise  Free  by  mail. 


WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 
1235  ARCH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ha. 


THE 

HkkUeLa 

a-s  m 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Sk*c  lime  and  money  by  uilng  Hole,  celebrated 

FORBE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS  ^$20 

Larger  Size,  *26.  Single  T orge,  *10. 
Blacksmiths*  Tools,  Ilund  Drills.  Ac. 
HOLT  MFG.  CO..  O-  t«eir*l  W»j  CJUselaml, (X 

UNION  HORSE-POWER^ 

j~4Trkrk1>hrel^  UoCHI.K  tik'IKkP.  M>  RODS. 
ErX»k.*BtLum  iiuum,.niiui  lktcc  ruiuu. 


•Boss Road  Machine 


Agents  Wanted. 

catalogue.  Mention  paper. 

FLEMING  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ft. Wayne,  iad. 


IRON 
WATER 

PIPE. 

Seud  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELL**  ttUHTLESH  I  RON  CO., 

749  CLIFF  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
Box  max,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Ag’ts  for  New  England. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Emime  in  the  world,  tiecaua:  if  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  torrn  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  in.  vat  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Di-xcrlptivc  l'lrvul.i-s  apply  to 
THF7  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
raiuu.v.  ex.  Mass.,  c.  s.  a. 


nn«  urn  pitu 


1)01  It' 


nm  uourve  miwl  ljiic  ijfo,  ui< 


is  ordered  aoa  aescrit>ed  In  our 

CATALOGUE  No.  325i  •fHicli  this  year  we  send  out  in  an  illuminated  cover.  The  Catalogue 
is  reolete  with  new  engravings  of  (he  cfloicest  dowers  and  vegetables,  many  of  which  can  oniy  be 
obtained  from  us;  and  contains,  besides.  2  beautiful  colored  plates,  and  very  lull  Instructions  on 
all  garden  work.  Altogether  it  is  the  best  ever  offe-ed  by  us.  and.  we  believe,  is  the  most  complete 
publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  lin  stsmosj,  which  may  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  order.  Please  be  sure  to  order  Cataloaue  bv  the  numaer.  ? 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 35  4  37wc«  s‘- 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

I  THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  M*DE' 


CANADA  HA  It  D  .  WDI9D  l  N  LEACHED 

ASHES! 

Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  incarlots.  In  bulk, 
bags  or  barrels,  i  Quality  gimrautced.v  Price  and  analy¬ 
sis  sent  free.  Addresc,  CHAS.  STF.Y  KNS, 

Box  437.  Nupauee,  Outario,  Canada. 

IT  DIV9  to  sell  our.  Rubber  Printing  Stampis.  Samples 
II  rfll 0  free.  J.  11.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Clevelaud,  0, 


DON’T  YOU  WOR  R  Y 


IjtiUT  seani«(  in  the. 

If  ting  strainer, 

■'/////w  which  can  bo 

jillltm  ins i  an  tty  re 

jj  K  moved, SO  that 

— — - —  _ -v==g^  Extra  strain- 

PATENTED.  CTS  cnn  be  oh 

tained  at  any  rime.  , .  , 

The  Pull  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  ami  Is  in  all 
respects  the  best  in  »lie  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 


AN  EXPERIMENT. 


“Is  fcbere  a  fatality  among  our  business 
men”  is  a  question  that  we  often  ask.  It  is  a 
question  that  perplexes  our  leading  medical 
men,  and  they  areata  loss  to  know  how  to 
answer  it. 

We  sometimes  think  that  if  the  physicians 
would  give  part  ot  the  energy  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  question  that  they  give  to  com¬ 
bating  other  schools  of  practice,  it  might  be 
satisfactorily  answered. 

The  fights  ol’  “isms”  reminds  us  often  of  the 
quarrels  of  old  Indian  tribes,  that  were  only 
happy  when  they  were  annihilating  each 
other. 

If  Allopathy  makes  a  discovery  that  prom¬ 
ises  good  to  the  race.  Hoinoepathy  derides  it 
and  breaks  down  its  influence,  if  Homcepa- 
thy  makes  a  discovery  that  promises  to  be  a 
boon  to  the  race,  Allopathy  attacks  it. 

It  is  absurd  that  these  schools  should  fauey 
that  allot’  good  is  in  their  methods  and  none 
in  any  other. 

Fortunately  for  the  people,  the  merit  which 
these  “isms”  will  not  recognize,  is  recognized 
by  the  public,  and  this  public  recognition,  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  demand  upon  the  medical 
profession  eventually  compels  it  to  recognize 


ALICE  R.  PODGE 


( Continued, .) 

Taking  the  papers  from  the  parsels  she  kin¬ 
dled  a  tire  in  the  stove  and  her  simple  meal 
was  soon  prepared  and  eaten,  and  then  she  sat 
down  to  think,  for  an  idea  hail  occured  to 
her  as  she  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  man  on 
the  car.  and  she  had  waited  for  the  quiet  of 
her  room  to  reflect  upon  it.  Why  might  she 
not  do  housework?  Here  was  this  man  who 
could  find  no  one  to  help  in  his  house,  and 
here  was  she  working  long  hours  for  hardly 
more  than  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  to¬ 
gether,  returning  to  this  attic  room  as  her 
only  home.  And  she  knew  the  difference  for 
the  remembrance  of  a  comfortable  home 
when  her  parents  were  both  alive  often  arose 
in  contrast  to  her  present  lonely  life.  But  to 
take  a  servant's  place!  True  she  was  only  a 
servant  now  in  the  factory  and  yet  when  her 
work  was  over  for  the  day  her  time  was  her 
own,  but  of  very  little  value  because  of  her 
excessive  weariness.  And  i’  was  getting 
worse  all  the  time.  Assbe  recalled  the  kindly 
face  of  the  mau  who  would  not  give  his  wife 
anxiety  she  felt  he  would  not  be  a  hard  mas¬ 
ter  whatever  the  mistress  might  be.  And  so 
she  sat  for  an  hour,  trying  to  thiuk  reasona¬ 
bly  and  to  see  all  sides  of  the  question  which 
had  arisen  in  her  mind.  At  length  she  arose 
and  took  the  old  atlas  which  had  done  duty  as 
a  portfolio  since  her  schooldays  so  suddenly 
ended  by  the  accident  which  deprived  her  of 
her  father,  and  began  to  write.  And  this  is 
what  she  said. 

“Mrs.  A.  S.  Barden:— lama  stranger  to 
you,  but  hope  you  will  not  think  me  very 
bold  to  write  this  letter.  This  afternoon  as  I 
was  in  the  street  car  I  saw  a  man  who  I  sup¬ 
pose  is  your  husband,  and  he  was  telling  the 
man  with  him  that  he  could  not  get  any  one 
to  do  the  work  in  bis  house  because  there  was 
no  Catholic  Church  uear,  aud  the  American 
girls  would  not  do  housework.  I  am  an 
American  aud  have  never  done  such  work, 
but  am  working  in  a  shirt  factory.  It  used 
to  be  good  paying  work,  but  is  quite  different 
now,  so  that  I  am  all  discouraged,  aud  so  I 
want  to  try  something  else,  aud  if  you  will 
take  me  I  think  I  can  learn  to  do  work  in  the 
house.  I  don't  know  much  more  than  to 
sweep  aud  wash  dishes  and  make  beds,  but  I 
am  sure  I  cau  leam,  and  I  would  not  expect 
to  be  paid  much  until  I  could  be  of  some  use, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  please  you.” 

Signing  her  name  aud  giviog  her  street  aud 
number  she  addressed  an  envelope  according 
to  the  name  on  the  valise  aud  then  set  about 
her  weekly  work  of  repairing  her  elothiug 
now  so  threadbare  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
labor.  Sunday  morning  she  awoke  with  a 
half  fear  and  half  hope  as  to  the  new  project, 
bnt  on  her  way  to  the  little  chapel  dropped  her 
letter  in  a  street  box  with  a  mental  resolve  to 
wait  aud  not  woi’ry. 

Out  in  liiverport  a  weary  looking  woman 
held  one  child  at  the  window  to  see  the  father 
return,  while  another  stood  beside  her  for  the 
same  purpose.  Soon  he  came  in  with  hearty 
greeting  for  the  mother  aud  children,  and 
emptying  pockets  of  their  contents,  hands  the 
wife  a  letter  with  the  query,  “Who  writes  to 
you  from  Newr  York  Mary?  Here  is  a  letter 
in  a  new  hand  writing.”  With  the  usual  long 
look  at  the  outside  instead  of  referring  to  the 
letter  itself,  the  recipient  at  length  opened 
and  read  Emma  Horton’s  letter  aloud  to  her 
husband. 

“Now  1  wonder,"  was  his  comment,  “if  that 
wras  the  sad-lookiug  girl  I  observed  in  the  ear, 
but  she  seemed  not  to  notice  anything  or  any¬ 
body,  so  I  dare  say  it  was  not.  I  saw  her 
when  I  first  took  the  ear,  but  I  was  so  fretted 
at  the  delay  1  took  no  notice  after- that.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  her  letter?”  said 
Mrs,  Barden.  Would  you  dare  try  an  utter 
stranger  in  such  a  way?” 

“I  don’t  kuow,”  was  the  reply.  “We  can’t 
do  much  worse  than  we  have  done,  aud  I 
really  don’t  see  how  you  can  get  through  the 
winter  alone.” 

8o,  after  a  night  to  “dream  over  it,”  as  they 
said,  a  letter  was  sent  to  New  York  telling 
her  to  come,  and  Mr.  B.  would  meet  her  at  the 
station — a  small  one  where  few  strangers 
came  in  winter,  and  there  would  be  little 
difficult}"  in  recognizing  her. 

[To  be  continued.) 


MILKING  TUBES 


I  FOR  MILKING  COWS  Wmi  SORE  TEATS. 

I  This  Is  the  best.  Tube  Id  the  market.  Sent,  post 
A  paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price  One 
I  Tube,  2B cents;  Five  Tubes,  » 1 .00.  Send  for  spe- 
f  elal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

DOWELL.  MASS. 

Please  mention  tills  paper 


PURE  MILK. 

.  WARREN 

mMILK  bottles 


\  Patented  March  2fid,  1KK0. 

1  Adapted  Cor  the  Delivery 
K  of  Milk  in  till  Cities 
Ys*  nml  Towns,  a 
pSP*  A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
V  1  AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
7‘A  Murray  St.,  NEW  VORK. 


THIS  BOTTL# 
rOBE  WA-SHt  a 
PNOBETUflSEqf 


IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHEHS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  Ih Is  season."— Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  station,  N.  .T. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up ! !  up! !!'  —Dudley  Miller 
Esij.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  , 

Young  Cows:  Yearlings  with  Calf,  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  Calves1  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  TV  e 
mean  business,  \V.  THOMPSON  &  SON, 

Steltnn,  N.  J.,  P.  K.  K. 


Is  it  possible  that  the  question  has  been 
answered  by  shrewd  business  men?  A  prom¬ 
inent  man  once  said  to  an  inquirer,  who  asked 
him  how  he  got  rich.  “I  got  rich  because  I 
did  things  while  other  people  were  thinking 
about  doing  them.”  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
public  have  recognized  what  this  fatality  is, 
and  how  it  can  he  met,  while  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  have  been  wrangling  about  it. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  insurance  re¬ 
ports  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  sharp  re¬ 
form  with  reference  to  examinations,  (and 
that  no  mau  cau  now  get  any  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  who  has  the  least  development  of  kid¬ 
ney  disorder.)  because  they  find  that  60  out  of 
every  100  in  this  country  do,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  sulTer  from  kidney  disease.  Hence, 
no  reliable  company  will  insure  a  man  except 
after  a  rigid  urinary  examination. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  little  iustance  which 
occurred  a  short  time  ago.  A  fellow  editor 
was  an  applicant  for  a  respectable  amount  of 
insurance.  He  was  rejected  011  examination, 
because,  unknown  to  himself,  his  kidneys 
were  diseased.  The  shrewd  agent,  however, 
did  not  give  up  the  case.  He  had  au  eye  to 
business  aud  to  his  commission,  and  said: 
“don’t  you  worry :  you  get  a  ball'  dozen  bot¬ 
tles  of  Warner’s  sate  cure,  take  it  according  to 
directions  anil  in  about  a  month  come  around, 
aud  we  will  have  another  examination.  I 
know  you  will  find  yourself  all  right  and  will 
get  your  policy.” 

The  editor  expressed  surprise  at  the  agent’s 
faith,  but  the  latter  replied :  “This  point  is  a 
a  valuable  one.  Very  many  insurance  agents 
all  over  the  country,  when  they  lind  u  cus¬ 
tomer  rejected  for  Ibis  cause,  give  similar  ad¬ 
vice,  aud  eventually  he  gets  the  insurance.” 

What  are  we  to  infer  from  such  circum¬ 
stances?  Have  shrewd  insurance  men,  ns  well 
as  other  shrewd  businessmen,  found  the  secret 
answer  to  the  inquiry  ?  Is  it  possible  that  our 
columns  have  been  proclaiming,  in  the  form 
of  advertisements,  what  has  proved  a  blessing 
in  disguise  to  mi  lions,  and  yet  by  many 
ignored  as  an  advertisement? 

In  our  files  we  find  thousands  of  stroug 
testimonials  for  Warner’s  sate  cure,  no  two 
alike,  which  could  not  exist  except  upon  a 
basis  of  truth;  indeed,  they  are  published  un¬ 
der  a  guarantee  of  95.000  to  any  one  who  will 
disprove  their  correctness,  and  this  offer  has 
been  standing,  we  are  told,  for  more  than 
four  years. 

Undoubtedly  this  article,  which  is  simply 
dealing  out  justice,  will  be  considered  as  an 
advertisement  and  be  rejected  by  many  as  such. 

We  have  not  space  nor  time  to  discuss  the 
proposition  t  hat  a  poor  thing  could  not  succeed 
to  the  extent  that  this  gx-eat  remedy  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  could  not  become  so  popular  without 
merit  even  if  pushed  by  a  Vanderbilt  or  an 
Astor. 

Bence  we  take  the  liberty  of  telling  our 
friends  that,  it  is  a  duty  that  they  owe  to  them¬ 
selves  to  investigate  the  matter  and  reflect 
carefully,  for  the  statements  published  are 
subject  to  the  refutation  of  the  entire  world. 

None  have  refuted  them;  On  the  contrary 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  believed  them 
and  proved  them  true,  aud  iu  believing  have 
found  the  highest  measure  of  satisfaction, 
that  which  money  cannot  buy,  and  money  can¬ 
not  take  away. 


I N  C  U  B  A  T  O  R  S  ,'KS  •*’  ’ 

NEW  ERA  M’F'G  CO  .  Lancaster.  Pa 


K*  RED,  t'Ol.AMt-ITIIM. 
■r  IVhllf,  IWrk.liIrr  A  Yurt. 
I’lgs.  K,,Dthduwn,  Cot.wold 
ifor.l  ll.iwn  shi-cpunil  t.smti 
1  CfllUy  Shrphrr*’.  Dng*  and 
1‘miltry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 
LKK  BCEFKR  ACO-rUla-a 


ACOB  RYDER.  Waynesboro,  Pa..  Originator  anti 
breeder  ot  1  lolden  traced  Wyandotte*  and  Tusea- 
rora  Pari  ridges.  Fine  Dorkings,  P.  Rocks,  Wyatt 
dottes  anil  Hamburg*. 


R.  T.  PATTKRAuN  A:  CO. .  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Breeders  of  Fahey  Poultry.  Eggs,  Fowls,  and 
Pekin  Ducks  for  snic 


T  W 1  /  1  Q  Front  Blaek  Minorca*.  White  M lucre  as, 
L  1  WhlteW)  audotiee  and  White  Plymouth 

_  Rocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  at  the 
largest  exhibitions.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  JOHN  J.  BERRY.  White  Plains,  n.  y. 


PURE  STOCK,  81  each. 

S.  COTllRAN, Loekporl.  N.\ 


WYAND0TTE8 


ala  4  uu  I  of  Stockbrldge  Manure 

If*  I  (J  in  prod  nerd  SI)  bushels 

\  IX  \kl  fl  f  T||  more  of  marketable  po¬ 
ll!  III  VV  III  III  tames  per  acre  than  »is 

WW  IIUI  ***  worth  of  stable  manure: 

and  the  potatoes  on  the  stable  manure  were  scabby 
and  prongv,  while  those  on  the  Stockbrldge  were 
smooth  and  free  from  scab.  .So  writes  K  A  James, 
supt.  of  "Our  Country  Home"  experiment  farm, 
Greenfield,  Mass.  ROWKKR  FERTILIZER  Co..  Bos 
ton  and  New1  York. 


Best  Hatcher 

'  ON  EARTH. 
Hatches  Ducks. Turkeys. 

Geese  anti  Chickens. 
Received  First  Premium 
where  exhibited. 

Send  for  Circular. 

ANDREWS’ 

Hatcher  Co. 

Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rural  n.  Y. 


Best  in  the  world.  See  last  week's  advertisement 

Centennial  M’f’g  Co.,  Ilox  -.2  50.  ltye,  S'.  1 


PORTAB' E  POULTRY  HOUSES 


,A!YI£RICAN! 
1  pAT.KIHMBLi 
j  HOUSE 1%C 
C0R0NA.NY 


Furnished  all  complete  remly  for  Occupancy.  These 
houses  arc  Just  wlml  putt  I  try  breeders  want,  as  they  are 
A’oil,  l‘t  artlrai  nud  Cheap. 

All  kind-  of  portable  houses  suitable  for  all  climates: 
mitt,  tcln  ‘  and  train-  proof.  Sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  no  earpenler  required  to  put  them 
together. 

oftnt  for  our  Circular  htfor *  pou  order  a 
$*oullrtf  house. 

AMERICAN  PATEHT  PORTABLE  HOUSE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

corona,  Queens  Co.,  N.  t . 


WANTED—  a  thoroughly  competent  BETTER 
MAKER  (single)  lo  take  charge  of  Maplewood  Dairy 
.Must  understand  how  to  run  a  Steam  Engine  und  [he 
De  Laval  Separator.  Best  of  reference*  required. 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  a  it  lea.  Wyoming  Co.,  N.v 


$U0C£Uanfauisi 


n  A  N&V  From  the  great  I'ausy  CjT  CH 

rAllOl  specialist  of  Germany,  O  C,  C  U 
who  has  been  awarded  70  first  prizes  at  the  great  Ex¬ 
hibitions  held  at  Hamburg,  Aliena,  Berlin,  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Stuttgart,  Cologne,  Er- 
fm,  Dresden,  Lelpsle,  Prague,  Frankfort-on- the- -Main, 
bubeek,  Kiel,  Hanover,  Lueneburg, Pie.  Mixed  colors 
per  package.  25c. 

»  C,  L.  BIRR.  Springfield.  Musa. 


Miteonilier’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Heel  Seed.  The  REST  In  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

M.  M.  M 11  comber  dk  (lo.,  MTr's,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vl.  Gen'i  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Ukltck  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
If.  M.  Smith  K  Co.,  Richmond,  Vu. 


THELASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M'F'U  TO., 

Three  Rivers.  Midi. 


EMPIRE  DRILL 


■  i  \  ,y\ 

t-  t\A\ 


Perform*  ns  Circnlnns  wild  Essay 

“Row  to  Raise  Wheat/’  to  all  who  mention  tins  paper. 

EMPIRE  GRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N.Y. 
j^ffiSIcRECORDED  PR'ZE  SWINE 

,  xUWs  ' '.WF'  <N.t  W.  R. 1  Chester  Whites; 

'aJfi  '  Poland  Chinns,  Fancy  Strains: 
1  - '  I  mat’d  English  Berkshire*. 

iff  if;  Recorded  Pedigree.  Health.  Thrift 

and  Purity  Guaranteed.  ('.  11.  WJ*  R  RI.KtiTON. 

Box  ;tti,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

elf  OUR  HEALTH 

l&Vgoly  ilcprmU  on  groffd  cooking. 

rhe  Arnold  Steam  Cooker 

always  provides  meals  easily  di¬ 
gested  by  t  he  weakest  stomach 
and  enjoyed  by  the  strongest. 
No  home  complete  without  one 
Prices  S 1 .50  to  85.00,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid. 

f 3f~  Descriptive  circular  and 
Dr.  Beardsley's  great  Lecture: 

"  II" hni  In  Katattd  Hots  to  Eat  it  ” 
sent  FltliE  on  application. 
W1I.MOT  CASTLE  A  CO., 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

_ _  GEM'S  WANTKlt  KY  Bill IV HERE. 

nand  Fowl-CIndera  always  cured.  Dim? 

lions  free.  Address  Win.  Kiim  &  Soils. 
Ilox  1201,  Now  Brunswick,  N  J. 

iinnr  r  r  u  n  r  poultry 


WIRE  FENCE” 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

ONE  CENT  70  Vosey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


A  N  uospitif  088  Hxv:n;b>iv  v 

ptuuoid  oxuh-.u,  1  \.»  ‘  tl  o  ;>  HsAippii  .uivped 
-dtqs  '-qi  •.)()(  SyYeiq  dllWl  Jf  07*SC.  >'Utns  Jttu<i 
puli  pDo,,r  ‘  v.iu.ToJf)  J«  pi.q  iu  •..Viinasd  •.)«•? 
■J.iu-iq  JIUtt|tOU  ,VU|iqo<l  pu.UlPO  J"  •qt|'»ddy 
■pn.)  jo  ssd' j  "stuau.u  ‘H[>|e;>  •sqv'lli'O 40.1  >at:o\ 
nC-ioj  jtpasu  .won  .i.uiq  *  •iqur-i  V  l'8"U.L  ',I0D 
ipaoo  rrt  90*40 {j  jt.un rut'ie.«s  pm.  smqnd  jo; 
ttepiHjB  :f.iaAt’i  pus  sbojiKh  'spsoJlieu  1:1 
OlRA'q  posit  si  M'lXXV.)  l’"M  NASJIDU  A«J 

<i>aoidsSjaHVAL-i 

■I mi  Sample  f  00k  of  henutlful  cards,  ll  Games, 
NrW  1-  tricks  in  magic.  IVi  Allium  verses  All  lot 
11  !■  TV  H 2c.  staoip.  STAR  CARD  CO.,  Biatloa  16,  Ohio. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its  use 
thousands  of  eases  of  the  worst  kind  nod  of  long  Biandlng 
have  bcencured.  Indeed,  an  »t  ren  r  Is  my  faith  In  Itsotucacy 
that  I  will  semi  TWO  POTTLES  FREE,  together  with  ft  VAL¬ 
UABLE  TREATISE  mi  thlo  disease,  to  tvn.V  siitTernr.  Give  ex- 
pros* &  P. 0. address.  Bit.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  Ul  Poarl St  H.  Y 

II  n  PN  r  STUDY.  Book  keeping,  Business  Forms 
nUmt  Pemnaufthlp,  Arllhtueilc,  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAtl..  Circulars  fret*. 

BR  Y  ANT  &  stRAT  TON’S,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

1  linn  1/  VOR  ALL.  It  week  uml  expenses 

W  (InK  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free.  P  O.  VICKliRY,  Augobta.  Maink. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK.  *> 

The  following  rates  are  'nvarlable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
tsilh  a  view  to  obtalniny  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinart  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (tills 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . .  . 30 cents. 

One  thousand  ltu  'S  or  worc.wl'hlu  one  year 
from  date  of  first  ln’er  Ion.  per  agate  Hue.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  eudlug  with  "Ado  ,”  per 

Une,  minion  leaded . .  . ?5  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  ot  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Bluglecopy,  per  year. . . . . . *2-IAI 

••  ••  Biz  mouths . . .  *10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  und 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid.. . .  $3.04  (u».  ou.) 

France . . .  . .  3.04  (I6t*  fr  ' 

Freuch  Coloules .  4.03 .29*  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  4 

> 

Kntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 

as  second  class  mall  matter. 


A  AGENTS 
WANTEO 

The  only  scale 


WIRE 


WING,  SINGLE  and 
DOUBLE.  <\ 


i&dL  Twisted  Wire  Rope  Selvage. 

All  widlhsami  sixes.  SHd  by ns  or  inty  dealer  In  this  line 
of  goods,  FREICHT  PAID  .Information  fret'  Write 

The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co», 

158  &  160  W.  Lake  St,,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Almanac.  Mention  this  paner. 


SCRAPERS, 


lUtsKeUdiu'aus 


Important  to  All. 

Who  are  willing  to  work  for  the  reward  of  success. 
Hallett  ,t  Co., Port  land.  Maine,  will  mail  you.  free,  full 
particulars  about  work  that  either  sex,  young  <>r  old, 
can  do,  at  a  profit  of  from  to  t<£i.  per  day,  and  up- 
wurtls,  and  live  at  home,  wherever  they  are  located. 
All  can  do  the  work.  Capital  not  required:  Hallett  Jt 
Co.  «ill  start  yon  Grand  success  absolutely  sure. 
Write  ut  once  and  sie 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 


EIGHTY  ACRES;  -7  miles  from  New  York,  one  mile 
front  depot,  at  VALLKV  COTTAUK,  Kocklaml  County. 
N.  Y„  ou  ihe  West  Shore  K.  IL 
( in  uccouut  of  the  death  of  the  lute  owner,  this  farm 
will  tie  .old  at  a  very  reason:, Me  price. 

Tlltt  farm  Is  in  excellent  state  or  cultivation,  and  is 
known  att  one  of  the  most  productive  In  this  section. 
\\  ell  arm, iged  stock  and  nay  Barns;  Two  Orchards; 
never  falling  v. , iter  supplies,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
any  brunch  of  agriculture. 

Apply  In  person  ut  my  residence,  half-a  mile  from 
above  ft.  H.  Station;  or  address 

P,  O.  BOX  •■»!.  NYACK.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  KV1.EY,  Agent. 


It.  II.  CHAFFIN  A- 


“1FARMS&MILLS 

I  lFor  Sale  A  Exchange. 
nJPREE  Catalogue. 
CO.,  Uicliniond,  V». 


CHOICE  IMPROVED  FARMS. 

Within  three  miles  Of  ALEXANDRIA,  LA. 

Rich  son..  Hkaltiiv  Cujutk  Two  Railroads.  Sio 
to  *30  per  Acre.  Correspond  with 

KOI!  I\  S.  II  \  V, 

50  I  MON  STREET,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

REST  ('ll  X  NCK  YET.  Valuable  Healing  Water 
'AO  Veres.  With  Dw  ell  lug.  Cottages,  etc.  Cheap- 
Particulars  by  E.  MEYERS,  Cou.kuk  Svatxos,  Tjucxs. 

7r  ,  CAN  RE  RKAl.tZ.oi*  RY  CHANGING 
20/  Four  Per  Cent  CovcrnmetH  Bond* 
35-  U  tnto  (J  percent.  Debentures  Capital  #11X1,000 
O  /«  Large  reserve  gnaramee  fund,  rampldets. 
Amkbicak  IltVESTMK  stCo., 150 Nassau  st.  N.Y. 

MARYLAND  FARMS 


FOlt  «A  I  ,  K. 

An  Improved  Kami  of  Id  1  acres  land,  rolling;  Hand 
Co  ,  Dakota.  Three  miles  from  post  office  and  U.  R 
Station;  I  wo  story  dwelling,  busement,  liaru  aud  other 
out  buildings,  Au  abundance  of  good  water.  The 
owner  will  sell  this  farm  for  less  than  improvements 
cost,  as  he  Is  about  to  engage  in  other  business. 
Address  H.  E.  XOTTT, 

Aberdeen,  limim  Co  ,  link. 

'10  PER  CENT.  INVESTMENT? 

The  Mass.  Real  Estate  Co. 

Has  earned  10ft;  percent,  net  upon  its  capital  Invest- 
cd  to  the  present  lime,  and  now  owns  abouc  half  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  first  class  business  real  es- 
lute.  It  Is  under  the  management  of  some  of  the 
strongest  business  men  111  New  Kn gland,  Send  to  of- 
tlce  of  Co.  for  prospectus,  CEO.  I.EONAItl), 
Agent.  .’It;  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


THE  BEST  PLOWS 

- 1 1ST - 

USE. 


FRAME 


land  ROAD 


}  SCIENTIFIC  RRINDING  Mjd 

the  best  mill  on  earth 

For  Grinding  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats  and  all 
■a  fill  ^  Small  Grain.  Each  set  Plates  guaranteed  to  grind 

"e  5000  to  8000  Bushels  before  wearing  out. 

--  I  -THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO  tJ  Springfield.  0. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  YARDS  &  KENNELS 

bAddA£icks  for “*•  SCOTCH  C0LLIK 

WESLEY  B.  BIRTOV,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Reference:  Editor  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


WF  WANT  YOU*  a  lire  energetic  man 

ww  *  *  *  *  w  w  *  or  woman  needing 

profitable  employment  to  ropnstm  us  in  every 
eounty ,  Salary  #;,i  |>er  month  and  expenses.  Or  a 
largo  commission  on  wiles  If  prefomsl.  i, oods  staple. 
Every  one  lmya.  Outfit  and  particulars  Free. 

STANDARD  SILVERWARE  CO.,  BOSTON,  MAS* 


r  I  r  il  r  0  0  its  causes,  and  a  uexv  and  success- 
I  I  f  A  r  H  r  iVl  ful  C  r  It  K  at  your  own  home,  bv 
IkMI  I1LUU  one  who  was  deaf  twenty  eight 
U  years.  Treated  by  moat  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  himself  In  threw  months, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application.  T.  S.  l’ACE. 

No.  41  Weal  3 1  at  St.,  Sew  York  City. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  i  do  not  moan  merely  to  .top  thorn  for  a 
time  aud  then  lava  them  return  again,  1  mean  *  radical  euro. 
I  :...-a  made  ITo  disease  of  (-'ITS,  >  rl  r.KI’SY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  Ufo-long  sriiilv.  Iwatr.iit  mv  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  casos.  Bocnaso  others  have  fallod  D  no  reason  for 
net  now  nscolvingaui.".  Send  nr.  one.,  tor  a  treat  Iso  aud  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  aud  Post 
Olllco.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  »  trial,  and  1  will  cure  you. 

Address  Dr.  U.  6.  ROOT.  1S3  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

100  Choice  New  Recitations 


for  a  ie.  stamp. 


DW  nauidllUIld  sample  Cards: 
tlA  I)  I  '/<  HARD  CO..  Cadiz, 


CULTIVATORS 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES, 


ETTHEBEST 


Stands  Unrivaled. 


inpaar^j  ;u>  ^ 

if?  gi  .--■'v,  / 

IT** ' 

PflAl.ack  Box  H. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agrimiltunil  Tool  Company, 
Box  79,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 

WANYFACTT’BERS  OK 

llay  Tedder  a. 

Horae  Knkea. 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows. 

Bight  II  n  nd, i  ml  Side  llill  Plows, 

11  arrow*.  Tobacco  Itidgcr*  mid  Culti  vaiora, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Logan  fund,  including  $1.3,000  raised 
iu  Chicago,  now  amounts  to  $04,000. 

Mrs.  FOLSOM  prefers  to  be  called  “Mrs. 
Cleveland’s  mother,”  rather  than  “the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mother  in  law.” 

Ex-Gov ernor  Hauser,  of  Montana,  says 
that  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in  that 
Territory  have  perished  during  the  winter. 

Senator-elect  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  two  boys,  the  younger  being  uow  at  West 
Point,  and  three  girls,  the  youngest  being  a 
child  of  111  years. 

Of  the  408  members  of  Congress  288  are  con¬ 
nected  with  churches,  but  of  these  283  such 
connection  would  not  be  suspected  of  more 
than  36, 

Horace  Mann’s  widow,  the  sister  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne’s  wife,  is  dead  at  the  age 
of  80.  She  once  wrote  a  cook-book  entitled 
“Christianity  in  the  Kitchen.’’ 

Gen,  and  ex-Skxator  “Cerro  Gordo” 
Williams,  of  Kentucky,  is  entitled  to  $8  per 
month  under  the  new  Mexican  Pension  Bill, 
and  got  the  first  payment  the  other  day. 

Colo  NET.  M.  V.  Montgomery,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Pensions,  has  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Gave  up  a  very  profitable  legal  practice 
iu  Michigan  to  accept  the  place,  but  finds  it 
doseu’t  pay. 

Charles  A.  Pillsbury.  the  great  Minne¬ 
apolis  miller,  was  poor  when,  in  1803,  he  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth.  Four  years 
later,  still  poor,  he  went  to  Minneapolis  and 
established  a  business  which  to-day  is  the 
largest  of  its  Jciud  in  the  world.  His  mills 
turn  out  111,000  barrels  of  Hour  daily,  and  he 
pays  for  freight  alone  on  his  wheat  $1,500,(00 
yearly. 

A  Massachusetts  man  who  recently  died 
willed  his  horse,  bis  cow,  his  cat  and  bis  fowls 
to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  aud  also  $2,000,  stipulating  that 
the  society  should  tenderly  care  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Capt.  Adolphus  W.  Greely,  of  arctic 
fame,  has  been  nominated  Chief  of  the  Signal 
Service  Bureau,  to  succeed  late  Gen.  W.  B. 
Haze n,  whose  chief  assistant  he  was  since  re¬ 
covering  streugth  enough  to  atteud  to  duty. 
He  has  been  Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer  since 
Hu  win's  death,  and  has  had  great  experience 
in  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  is  to  have  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  a  tremendous  up- 
ward  lift,  but  the  appointment  gives  general 
satisfaction. 


RIDING^r^LKINfsTEEL  CULTIVATORS 

^  ^  lift  Double*  Rub  Corn 

X  l  V _  /  A  1‘ImhUt  ind  Kerf llforr 

/  \  |  /  Vw^jfeSi?i fr  fi  r  */l  ‘hmipU’k  in  one  *n-*,  Mu-.*. 

Iv  \  \ »frr I t ’  , 7 >1  with  MeduU 

21153  f{  —  Tlzl~ 
rhou.und.lii  u.i-tciv,  g 

\  fj  ]  |  / 4//  If  Vcvnr.  "uni, -it.  Chia- 

T^jj|  /.  '  iit.v  ii  ftVmixiiOLB, 


“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  Beware  of  Infringements  of  Patents. 

ALL  GENUINE  “ACME”  HARROWS  HAVE  FLEXIBLE  GANG  BARS, 

the  ad  vantage  of  wliicll^will  he  readily  understood  hy  reference  to  the  following  illustration, 

SL  r;„-l  r'5 ,2. - r.-g.S'. 


k  r>fi 


BEST  # 
STEEL 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


80c.  PER  ROD* 


Fig.  1  shows  front  Coulters  passing  an  obstruction  Fig.  2  shows  rear  coulters  passing  the  same  ob-  Fig.  3  represents  both  bars  as  having  safely  pass- 
such  as  slone,  knoll,  corn  still, bit-,  or  other  rubbish  Btruetion.  Observe  rear  lair  alouo  is  lifted  off  the  ed  the  obstniciiun.  All  this  isdoneautomaiically 
— the  rear  coulters  remain  ut  work  in  the  soil,  ground.  _  _  willioui  any  aid  from  (he  driver. 

This  ilexiliility  admits  of  one  bar  dropping  into  furrow  or  hollow,  while  the  other  bar  is  working  on  a  higher  level,,  and  it  enables  the 
driver  with  the  aid  of  the  tilting  lever,  without  leaving  seat,  to  clear  the  harrow  of  rubbish  which  may  accumulate  under  the  coulters. 

fn  other  harrows  where  the  gang  bars  are  fastened  rigidly  together,  neither  bar  will  remain  on  the  ground  when  the  other  bar  is 
passing  an  obstruction,  nor  will  either  bar  drop  into  a  dead  furrow  or  other  hollow  when  the  other  bar  is  on  a  higher  level.  Neither  can 
rigid  bar  harrows  be  cleared  of  rubbish  without  the  driver  leaves  his  scat  and  litis  the  harrow. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  Manufactory  &  Principal  Office*  Millington,  N.  J.  SeePages  153-164  of  this  paper. 

sV.  B.— ‘TILLAGE  IS  MAXURET  and  other  essays  gmtjree  to  partien  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


Right  and  Left  and  Reversible  T  LI  P 
qiiixv  ANniminptnws  1 


CHILLED  PLOW  CO 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y 

GRAPPLING 


STODDARD  CHURN 

Over  15,000  iu  use. 

Highest  awards  at  leading  Fairs. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  No  lloals 
or  puddle.  The  principle  is 
concussion,  not  friction.  Nine 
sizes.  For  lluiry  11  ml  Fac¬ 
tory.  With  or  without  pulleys. 
Cover  removed  instantly.  Best 
fastener  made.  J 

MOSElEYASTODDARkMFG  CO1! 

jPOLTOTSEY.  Vermont.  1 


The  best  Farm,  Garden.  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn,  .School  Lot,  Park 
and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Cates.  Perfect  Automatic  Cate.  C  heap¬ 
est  and  Yeatest  Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  Wire  Summer  Houses.  Law  u 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  wrork.  Best  Wire  Stretcher  and  Pliers. 
Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  Agent,  900  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ECLIPSE  * 

Sole  DIGGER 

Thu  Urcatcot  LAROlt-S  AVIN'G  owl  ertr 
Invented  for  digging  holei  In  ihe  ground.  TbU 
montane  ».,rk«  on  a  NEW  PRINCIPLE. 
,  uud  lx  unlike  any  thtna  >11  the  market.  Wo 
elalm  for  (hi.  tort  t  Lit.  That  ooecandlr 
trxuM  TWO  to  THREE  HUNDRED  hole, 
two  feel  deep  in  ona  ,i»r.  Sd.  That  I;  *111  die 
hole*  any  S|/,K  or  DEPTH  noilrel,  ani 
will  wort  sueeei.fullt  In  VERY  II  Util  or 
UOUlill  ground  where  other  digger,  and 
auger,  will  not  wort  at  all,  Kd.  Ynq  «un  l  up 
etraight  while  uxlue  It.  c.mieqtiently  no  book. 
hrvaklng  work.  CT  Ik  will  pay  you  to  .end 
I  Ihr  deMrlptlre  rtreai.r  and  j>rtoe.  to  P.  J. 
I  COLE  As  CO..  Suoco.ion  to  Cole  ft  Vtemlna. 
L  S  PILEK  UFXE  L  D,  OUID. 


DAIRY  c 

AND 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 

jm 


BUTTER 

SALTING 

AUaebmen 

Capacity 
’  J*  oi.  to 


viun»uion  , 

Butter  oat,  he  -Xu  pound 
V^’WwM  ami  x'thtrl  at  one  op 

ornti, >n.  and  1>- 1 / h. ’Hi  fguriu  ■ 
— Ever)  nolle  warranted 
XM  1  M0SFI.F1  &  STODDARD  Sfjr.l  , 
PlIt  LTNEY,  Vermont 

DELAWARTcOUNn 

CREAMERY 

—We  will  pny  Freight.— 

Write  for  our  wholesale  offer 
,to  first  pureliBtser.  Address 

‘  Delaware  County  Creamery  Co., 

BENTON  HARBOR.  .MICH. 


“PERFECTION” 

H\\  as  marked  upon  A.  Rodman’s  butter  by  >*rof.  Alvord  at 

the  Bay  state  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘ss,  because  it  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  Faints  at  the  Largest  Fair  ever  held  lit 
New  England.  It  was  made  by  the  COOLEY  PUOCESS. 
H  .  Bronson,  Pres.  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

T.  J.  Hand,  Secy.  "  ”  ”  » 

T.  G.  Yeomans,  Pres.  Iiolsteln-Friealaix  Breeders  Assoc. 

T.  B.  Wales,  Jr.  Secy.  ”  "  ”  ” 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  at  the  “Midlands”  TTawarden, 
England, the  Dnke  Of  Sutherland  at  “f'hiefden”,  Englanil,  all 
use  the  COOLEY  CKEAHERx  in  their  dairies  and  ho  do  a 
Very  Large  .W  ajori  tjr  of  the  b*-- 1  ,iaD‘ vrnen  In  All  Countries. 
The  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  Labor  saving  Conveniences 
_ r~ — . ...  a  —  _  than  any  other,  Including  Elevators.  Cabinets  witli  refri¬ 
gerators,  Bottom  and  Surface  skimming  Attachments,  &e.,&e. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

ui^^.  1  M  OUTFIT 


OK 


EXCELS 
THEM  ALL. 


O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Haw  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  lees  p. _  I 

c>  wl  ing  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  heat  —  '  I  A 

results.  All  cream  riu.-ed  betw  een  milk-  1  ff- 

inRS  t/T  Skimming;  a  lass  whole  depth  „f  ~  “  P  JL 

can.HhowingtL'oitdiiinn  iif  itiilk  without  OmchinK  creamerv]® 
rt  If  PUII  DM  Has  improvements  over  tbe  !>ert  » 
V/.  r\w  vnvnn  Easy  to  clean  ells'  to  opi-|-;il*-.  " 
Madu  nf  White  Oak.  Cover  (  axtllicx  "ill  nut  break.  I 

Olf  RIITTCD  U/nDlf  CD  -Made  on  scientifitprineiples«l 
«  IV.  DUIIEK  WUnKtlt  Adjustable  bed.  Ih^ervcs  ’I 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  T1IK  .HOST  J 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market, 

JOHN'  S.  CARTER.  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.  V. 


Again  found  to  Largely  Exceed  Published  Guarantees. 

SYNOPSIS  FROM  OFFICIAL  STATION  REPORTS  FOR  1880. 

i'ICTAL  ANALYSES  OF  TIIE  TWENTY  SAMPLES  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES  MADE  DURING  THE 
URRENT  YEAR,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  CONNECTICUT,  SHOW  THAT  THE  MAPES 
MANURES  EXCEED  IN  STRENGTH  THEIR  PUBLISHED  GUARANTEE. 

autee  is  based  on 


The  Reward  of  Sy  mpathy — Young  Genius 
(who  has  had  all  the  talk  to  himself , and  as  usual, 
all  about  himself):  “Well,  goodbye,  dear  Mrs. 
Meltham.  It  always  does  me  good  to  come 
and  see  you!  I  had  such  a  headache  when  a 
came,  and  now  I’ve  quite  lost  it.*’  Mrs.  Mel¬ 
tham:  “Oh,  It’s  not  lost.  I’ve  got  it.” — Fundi. 

Some  time  ago  a  little  three-year-old,  play¬ 
ing  in  the  yard,  came  into  the  house  and  said 
in  a  surprised  tone  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  I 
saw  nothing  with  a  tail  to  it.”  His  mother, 
being  unable  to  understand  him.  followed  the 
child  into  the  yard,  where  the  little  fellow 
pointed  to  a  snake  which  was  gliding  away 
through  the  grass.  —  Youth' a  Companion. 

Boarder:  “Mrs.  l’iuuegan,  what  is  this.'” 
Boarding-house  mistress:  “A  chicken,  sir.” 
“Oh,  it  is,  elr:  I  thought  maybe  it  was  a  reed 
bird.”  “isn't  it  good,  Mr.  Baker  ?  I  stuffed  it 
with  bread  and  onions,  and  the  nicest  fill¬ 
ing - ”  “Mrs.  Fiunegau,  do  you  know  what 

I  would  have  stuffed  it  with:"  “No;  with 
what?”  “Another  chicken.” — Philadelphia 
Call. 

Their  house  iu  the  country  was  raised  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  Tommy,  to  es¬ 
cape  a  well-deserved  whipping,  ran  from  his 
mother  anti  crept  under  the  house.  Presently 
the  father  came  home,  aud,  hearing  where 
the  boy  had  taken  refuge,  crept  under  to  briug 
him  out.  As  he  approached  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  Tommy  asked:  “Papa,  is  she  after  you 
too?” — N.  Y.  Ledger. 


The  following  comparison  between  the  percentage  found  by  the  Stations  and  the  Mapes  Company’s  guar 
the  average  of  the  entire  twenty  samples: 

Ammonia,  Phos  Acid.  Poto 

Found  by  Station  Analyses  .  4.811  *•5 

Guaranteed  ( Miuiuiuiti)  by  The  Ma pen  Co .  ■l.*l  H.ll  »•* 

Excess  found  Over  Guarantee . . . .  .85  .  ,  •J'yl  ,  ,  •'/ 

Equul  in  FOUNDS  IN  EACH  TON .  18.00  pounds.  00. SO  pounds.  10.0 

This  excess  represents  over  S-A  Pounds  in  each  Ton  of  the  three  most  valuable  plant-food  ingrediei 
monia,  Phosphoric.  Acid,  and  Potash.  These  ingredients,  figured  at  even  the  very  low  prices  used  by  the  St 
estimated  values  of  fertilizers,  amount  to  over  Seven  Dollars  per  Ton. 

The  Connetieut  Station  Bulletin,  No.  SI)  (the  last  ol»e  issued),  shows  iu  its  report  on  Special  Crop  Manures  that  with  th 
“advance  of  selling  price  over  valuation  (estimated  cost  of  raw  materials  before  manufacture)  is  only  10.08  per  cent.,  w  l 
brands  this  average  advauee  amounts  to  from  14.57  to  20.70  per  cent.” 

THE  MAPES  MANURES  ARE  THUS  AGAIN  FOUND  BY  THE  STATE  STATIONS  TO  BE  THE  CHEAPEST  OF  ALL 

For  full  official  analyses  by  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  the  twenty  samples  of  the  Mapes  Manures  for  current  jear,  see 
our  new  pamphlet  on  Official  Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow 

Clod  Cruslier  &  Ceveler. 

rest  in  the  world.  sent  on  trial. 


P  t.$c  c U  a  tico  u$  ^  (l  vntijsi  itfl 


See  Pages  153-163  of  this  Paper. 

TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  and  other  essays  serdfree  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  TOEE  STATE,  DRAIN,  TILE  AMD  PIPE  WOEKS. 
MAIN  OFFICE,  7ti  THIRD  A  VK..  ALBAN  ST,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 

Patented  July  21.  1880;  May  H,  1886;  August  8.  1880. 
The  ouly  practical  machine  In  use  which  makes  the 
fence  lu  the  field  whenever  wanted. 

v  HENLIYS  IMPROVED  MONARCH 

r  fr { f  <i  -  -  - _ E_  .^.  wjrNCE  machine  n 


w  W  FOR  1887.^ 

We  invite  special  attention  of  all  intelligent  culti¬ 
vators  to  the  following  STERLINC  NOVELTIES 
of  RARE  VALUE,  which  having  CAREFULLY 
CROWN  and  Tested  we  can  HONESTLY  RECOMMEND. 

lURPKKhS  CHAMPION  MARK  FT 

.>1  !«*.!  (O.N  -  Th'  hatidsornc+l  ami  mt<*r prt/hL  tide  vuirket  / 

Hl*(on  yrt  introduc'd.  Of  iMM’fcot  glOw  shajH?.  I*ibbC<\  "  z~ ^  _ 

nU«1  ilflDdly  KrtUitl ;  tlik  k  Nli/iliil  with  liylil  im^li  .  •  . 

He-;  ITiwiiiin.  iti  - 1 . 1- 1  1  Netted  Oeiri, 

ic-urly  -  early,  ah. I  much  more  productive.  Per  /yy,  ,  JSjeNSFJt ,  S  . 

iiheral  Jacket  20  cents:  3 |>acket.-i for 50 cents.  sUi rZcXt ^ rx 

1 1 1  'R  I*  !•:  IPS  S|  It  YU  IKK  1  tADlK  1 1 .  Quite 

ij'iu.iVkahle  for  remaining  in •condition  long*-  cv N - ("tt, 

m  Quality.1  the  - 

ri.df flavor.  iwket.flaCei'iU.  a  pui-kels'lnrAd.lKJ. 

itr -rvhes  iiabd-iikad  i.KTTt  <  f. 

The  lmflrU  heading  trf  nil  lettuce* :  heiel>  ol  latve  kfc  ,'CtA7',  doUQSpLXi 

>y/.r  uud  rn  at'lj  a-  solid  a-  u  eahha-i'.  Of  mN  yfc “Sji-K'cfcSjBHr 
beautiful  appearance  and  sweet,  buttery  flavor.  / 

yurpo.xte .  in  '/utility  i  ill  other  titirlel  let ;  extremely  fatly,  —  -^-r  -- 

DANISH  BAIL.IieAl)  CABBAGE-  '  v 

lb-ads  ari'lj.-D-il  avc.'ili  lie.  I'nuvnl  , -1-411  I >n I], « >1  very  liie-  --  d. A*  xT* re 

grain  aud  (food  keeper?,  l'kt.  10  eta.  .  ounce,  -lu  eta. 

FI)  H  AND’S  EAKLV  TP KNI P  BEET. -Of  haudsoiue.  round  shape,  dark  blood  led.  exceedingly 
sweet  aud  tender ;  mature, ,  early.  Packet,  lu  ecut-s;  ounce,  15  cents  pound  .*1.50. 

nru  PICK’S  ClILDICN  I  l'|{  IGIIT  PEI*  PE  It.— Remark  able  in  habit  of  growth,  the  peppers  grow, 
jug  upright s  of  large  hIzo,  Hell  goldeu.yeUow.  tingl'd  with  blUHh-rcd ;  very  mild  flavor.  Packet,  15  cents. 

TIN?  TCKMCIt  IIVKIUII  TOMATO.  Very  early  and  the  largest  of  all  good  tomatoes;  remark¬ 
able  for  solidity,  flue  quality  aud  immense  productiveness.  Out  original  teltrietl  ***>!.  l’kt-,  16c. ;  %  oz„  40c. 

TIIF  ICAIFKAl.D  G  1C.AI  MELON.-  Green  -kin  with  thick  salmon  flesh.  Mirr.msing  all  other 
melons  in  rich,  *u</«ry  /furor.  This  very  early  new  melon  ix  pronounced  unequulta.  Per  packet,  15  cts. 

ItlCR  PICK’S  MAMMOTH  SILVER  KINO  ONION  .-The  largest  of  nil  onions,  linviug  attained 
t  hi' eiiornumr  weight  of  four  aoul  tbree-fourtlu pounds.  Per  packet,  15  cents;  ounce.  40  cent*. 

I '  '“All  the  abovo.excepl  the  last  lltree,  are  Catalogued  bj'  us  for  the  first  time,  this  year,  and  are  ft*  I  An 
VcnctHbli's  oflnnaunl  Merit.  Wewill  mail  one  package  of  each  •ol  tile  Ten  Vuricilcs  for 
If  ton  fin  reJ'iiaer  utauea  tlii-'  paper.  For  fuller  descriptions  of  the  aboveislx  of  them  la/ing  palllb  <1  4)  ■  «  w  w 


kOUnh,  SOiat;  AND  HOUSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  18  Inches  long.  By  catwo  or  smallest  <iunntity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  roui.d 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wln-rever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


CHRIS  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 


in  time.  ‘  Sold  by  druggists, 


It  has  no  espial !  and  makes  the  best,  strongest  aud 
most  durable  fence  for  general  use  and  especially  for 
farm  amt  stock  pliriioBe.  Weaves  any  length  of  nickel, 
slat  or  board,  aud  any  sized  Wire  can  be  used.  The 
Monarch  Machine  Is  mntlc  or  the  best  materials,  Is 
strong,  light,  durable,  can  easily  be  oik  rated  by  a  man 
or  boy.  and  will  last  a  life-rime.  I'hls  fence  Is  fur 
superior  to  any  barb  wire  fence,  and  will  turu  all  kinds 
■  >r  stock. 

For  new  cnlulogue  and  further  particulars  address 

n.  C.  HENLEY, 

523  to  533  No.  I  6th  Street, 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Ritrai.  New-Yorker. 


Hainesville,  N.  J.,  ) 
October  15,  188(1.  ( 

E.  T.  Hazej,tine, 

Warren,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  taken  with  a  very  se¬ 
vere  cold  last  Spring,  and 
tried  every  cure  we  had  in  the 
store,  uud  could  get  no  help. 

I  had  our  village  doctor  pre¬ 
scribe  for  me,  but  kept  getting 
worse.  I  saw  another  physi¬ 
cian  from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
and  he  told’me  he  used  Tiso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption  iu  his 
practice. 

I  bought  a  bottle,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  taken  all  of  it  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better. 
Then  I  got  my  employer  to 
order  a  quantity  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  and  keep  it  in  stock.  I 
took  one  more  bottle,  and  my 
cough  was  cured. 

Respectfully, 

FRANK  MCKEI.VY'. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS  Stockhrldge  ila- 

u  u  r  e  s.  They 

contain  the  plant  food  best  suited  to  the  crop  or 
classes  of  crops  to  be  grown,  which  Is  the  chief  reason 
why  they  have  bcou  so  successful.  BOWKKH  FKR 
TlfilZER  CO. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  seedsmen 


WAREHOUSES:  -1T5&  47?  North  Fifth  St 
And  Nos.  47G  and  478  York  Avenue, 


Our  Daisy  Queen,” 

Engine  and  Steel  Uollei 

Just  what  you  need.  In  2.  8,  t.  5,  ami  6  H.  P. 

KEY  MOLDS  A:  LANG. 

Write  for  circuit.. s.  Ithncn,  N.  Y’. 


By  E.  I).  PI  TNEY. 

Post-paid,  5  Ceuts. 

Rest  of  Plants  at  fair  prices. 

PI  TNEY’  A-  WOOD  Y  It  I) 

BRENTWOOD,  N.  V. 


GROW 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Gough  Syrup.  Tnstesgood.  Dee  ^ 
_ iu  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  STARTFD  IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 


The  Cold-Water  Dip 


_ _ — &)! ,  n.iir  r»nw'om AT-Tm.)  rnDcr  pi i up  if--  Write  lor  l'u r 1 1 cii I u r «.  My  Agcuts  are  IIIIlkiUK 

<k- - g |  LEW  S  COMBIIjATtg^...FQRCE..BlLMP--[IL^rAP  S3,  MO,  *15,  8*0,  8*5,  and  830  per  dnv 

-  Helling  LEWIS’S  COMBINATION  HAND 

'  uTr  - -  FOItCE  PI. TIPS.  It  makes  3  complete  machines.  I 

^  ~~~  m  .  have  agents  all  over  the  U.S.,  who  are  making  $10  to  g;J) 

a  ST  1'rn.finViiciAi  fiVKiurr  It'Y-  per  duv  sidling  I  hew  j, u  in  fw  1  give  their  name  and  address 

,1  L  ■**'  '  '  in  catalogue.  To  iminduve  it  J  null  tend  u  sample  pump, 

i  - —  '  '  "TO—  r.vpre»»  paid ,  ( navy  express  utation  «n  the  U.  S./or  85.50. 

/k  ^ Made  of  brass;  will  throw  waier  from  .Vito  Hi  fret,  and  re 

tails  for  only  S'i.  IrullMKmsable  for  spraying -fruit  tn-us. 
The  Potato  Bug  A  rtachiuent  is  a  wonderful  iuvcntlon.  I  hny  sell  rapidly  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY' 
WHERE.  Send  at  once  for  Illustrated  catalogue,  price-list  and  terms.  GOODS  GUARANTEED  AS  REPRK 
SENSED  UR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address  p.  (•.  LEWIS,  Cainkill.  N.  Y- 


(TIIYMO-ORJStsOLi,) 

A  very  hlghy  eoucei  Rated,  uon-poisonous  fluid 
mixes  n-adlly  with  col.  . r  warm  wat.-r—  the  simplest 
safest,  sui-csl  cure  for  LICKS. 


MANUK,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skill  troubles,  nnd 
many  other  Dl*eas<-s of  Live  Stock.  Reeominemled  by 
many  prominent  Brecilcrs.  see  circular,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  l.AWFOUD  A  CO  , 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

"WILLIAM  KX ABE  Ac  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street)  Baltimore, 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


RICHMOND  CITY 


'Better  Potatoes 

v  nurcor  well- 

composted  stable  mnniire  thuu  oil  hog  manure  or 
green  cow-dung;  and  better  pniutocH  can  be  raised  on 
the  stoekbrldge  Poiato  Manure  than  ou  any  kind 
of  stable  manure.  BOWKKH  FERTILIZER  CO., 
Boston,  Muss. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 


Im  th.  r. ......  VhK  tor  tempttoo  ud  prior. 


THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Vo ur  lines  are  where  you  put  them— not  under 
horses’ feet,  one  agent  sold  1-’  dor.  In  five  days; 
one  dealer  sold  six  dox.  lu  15  days.  Samples 
worth  $1.50  Kitts,.  Write  for  terms. 

K.  E.  BKEW8TEB,  Ilolly,  Mich. 


:  only  83.23  par  sa  (10x10  ft.)  Lasts  a  lifetime 
-op  or  Flat  roofs.  Heady  for  use.  Anybody  can 
it.  Illustrated  hook  Free  If  you  mention  this 
.  Write  at  once  to  118  Duane  St..  N  Y.  City. 

DIANA  PAINT  AND  HOOFING  UO. 


Manufactured  only  by  us.  Send  for  illustrated  Pampli 
let.  The  Thomas  Harrow  Co. »  GENEVA,  N.  YT. 
f3TA  Few  Good  Traveler*  Wanted, 
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You  XLVI.  No.  1937 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  12,  1887. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rcral  New-Yorkek,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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HAT  SEED 


farm  (Topics. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 
THE  WASHINGTON  SEED  STORE. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 


I  see  frequently  in  the  Rural  a  blow 
struck  at  the  Seed  Bureau  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington, and  in  the  Rural 
of  February  32  was  an  article  headed  “With¬ 
out  a  Friend.”  Now  the  writer  was  entirely 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  seed  distribution 
has  no  friemls.  I  arn  acquainted  with  several 
parties  in  my  own  neighborhood  who  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  that  department. 
The  Representative  from  this  district  dis¬ 
tributed  several  varieties  of  wheat  to  his  con¬ 
stituents,  such  as  the  following,  White  Russian 
(fall),  Clawson  and  Fultz,  all  of  which  proved 
to  be  good  varieties.  I  sowed  the  tirst  Fultz 
wheat  that  was  raised  iu  this  neighborhood, 
and  I  am  still  raising  it.  _  1  have  tried  several 
Varieties,  but  have  found  nothing  that  will 
fill  its  place.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
howl  raised  against  the  seed  department  was 
raised  in  the  interest  of  seed  dealers  and  uot 
iu  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  the  object  of  that  department  is  to 
send  out  new'  varieties  of  seed  into  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  be  tested,  and  if  any 
prove  good,  they  are  to  take  the  place  of  some 
chat  are  uot  good.  The  farmer  can  get  noth¬ 
ing  new  through  a  seed  firm  without  paying 
exorbitant  prices,  and  then  perhaps  he  will 
get  a  worthless  thing,  as  I  have  done  more 
than  once.  Some  seed  firms  send  out  seed 
that  is  not  true  to  name,  being  entirely  distinct 
from  the  variety  named.  I  don’t  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  abolishing  the  seed  distribution,  but 
I  can  see  good  reason  for  maintaining  and 
improving  it,  so  that  the  fanner  will  uot  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  dishonest  seed  firms, 
Bohemian  Oat  peddlers,  and  the  whole  cata¬ 
logue  of  swindlers.  I  like  the  Rural  and  its 
plan  of  sending  out  new  varieties  of  seeds, 
but  I  don’t  like  to  have  it  use  its  influence  to 
break  down  the  Seed  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  suppose  the  reason  you  have  not  heard 
from  its  friends  is  because  they  are  all  farm¬ 
ers,  like  me.  and  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  articles  for  publication.  I  must  enter 
my  pretest,  against  the  doing  away  of  tho 
seed  distribution.  jas.  d. 

Bloomiugdale,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  publish  the  above, 
because  we  want  all  sides  to  obtain  a  fair 
hearing.  W e  have  stated  our  objections  to 
the  seed  distribution  several  times.  We  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters,  thanking  us  for 
the  stand  we  have  taken.  We  have  received 
just  three  letters  of  protest.  Our  esteemed 
correspondent,  whose  letter  we  have  printed, 
covers  the  points  raised  by  the  others.  The 
Rural  has  nothing  to  suppress,  nothing  to 
cover  up.  If  tho  majority  of  those  who  have 
used  the  Government,  seeds  feel  as  our  friend 
does  about  them,  we  will  willingly  record  the 
fact. 


A  New  Idea  for  Farmers.— The  pleasant 
statement  concerning  the  division  of  a  year’s 
profits  of  a  leading  Americau  manufacturer 
with  his  employes,  of  which  I  read  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  a  short  time  ago,  suggests  the  question, 
“Why  cannot  farmersindulge  in  an  industrial 
partnership!”  The  plan  has  never  had  a  fuir 
trial  iu  this  country;  but  in  England  and 
Scotland  it  is  no  new'  thing,  and  wherever  it 
has  becu  applied  its  results  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
variably  happy.  The  farmers  risk  but  little 
and  incur  only  au  occasional  loss,  aud  in  the 
long  run  gain  considerably  by  permitting  tbeir 
laborers  to  share  with  them  in  the  surplus. 
Mr.  Duncan,  at  Lavenham,  iu  Suffolk,  had  in 
1882  put  into  his  dairy  nine  Cooley  creamers, 
and  wheu  I  was  there  last  year  he  was  practic¬ 
ing  a  dairy  system  on  this  plan.  I  went  out 
of  my  way  Id  miles  on  a  miserably  bleak  day 
just  to  see  bow  the  idea  worked.  When  I 
reached  his  place  his  men  could  not  under¬ 
stand  me  when  I  said  that  my  errand  was  to 
see  how  the  industrial  partnership  was  main¬ 
tained.  “Ir.  is  the  creamers  that’s  w  anted  to 
be  seen  at,  hey?”  Hodge  said  with  a  character¬ 
istic  English  grunt.  “  Not  at  all,”  1  answered,  “I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  the  creamers  at  home. 
It  is  the  system  of  dividing  the  profits  between 
the  dairymen  aud  maids  that  i  have  a  Yankee 
curiosity  to  look  into.”  “Ami  do  ye  mean  to 
say  that,  the  plan  is  such  a  novelty  to  ye  that 
ye  have  come  out  purposely  to  see  it?  ’  he, 
asked ;  aud  when  l  told  him  it  was  he  exclaimed, 
“Ho,  odds  bobs  I  I  took  it  ye  came,  as  a  great 
mauy  do,  to  see  the  dairy  machinery.  As  for 
anyone  coming  to  study  the  seestom,  why.  good 
Peter!  it'scommoniu  all  sorts  of  farming,  as 
say  hens,  and  vegetables,  let  alone  the  dairy!” 

I  found  this  true,  and  while  I  will  not  bur¬ 
den  my  communication  with  a  description  of 
the  Duncan  or  any  other  system,  it  occurs  to 


me  to  ask  some  of  our  thinking  readers  why 
it  would  not  w’ork  in  this  country.  M.  c.  l. 

“Oleo.” — Some  of  the  leading  political  pa¬ 
pers  of  Michigan  are  claiming  that  the  tax  on 
“oleo”  falls  upon  the  “poorest  of  the  people.” 
From  my  own  observation  I  believe  this  state¬ 
ment  is  wrong.  In  this  part  of  the  State  “oleo” 
is  used  mostly  iu  second-rate  hotels  or  in  tho 
lumber  camps,  because  it  “lasts  longer  than 
butter.”  People  have  too  much  pride  to  put 
the  stuff  on  their  own  tables.  When  too  poor 
to  buy  butter  they  will  use  pork  fat  alone, 
rather  than  pay  the  price  of  butter  for  “doc¬ 
tored”  lard  aud  tallow.  There  is  a  visible  im¬ 
provement  in  tho  quality  of  the  butter  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  retailers  in  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  since  the  new'  law  went  into  effect.  The 
manufacturers  of  “oleo”  would  like  a  return 
of  the  palmy  days  of  old.  They  need  votes  to 
bring  it  about.  Let  not  the  poor  be  blinded 
into  their  support.  f.  m.  benham. 

Mackinac  Co.,  Mich. 

Dynamite  for  Stumps. — Some  time  ago  a 
Rural  writer  advised  us  to  hlow  stumps  out 
with  dyuaniite  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each. 
He  did  not  tell  us  how  to  do  it,  how  to  get 
the  explosive  or  how  to  carry  and  take  care 
of  it.  1  wish  those  who  have-  used  explosives  f  r 
stump  removing  would  tell  us  tbeir  experience. 
I  want  to  take  up  some  old  applo  trees.  It 
takes  me  half  a  day  to  dig  one  out  aud  cut  it 
up  ready  to  haul  away.  c.  R.  winans. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  never  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  wdth  explosives  in  removing  -lumps. 
We  know  of  several  accident  to  t  hose  hand¬ 
ling  the  explosives.  Those  who  have  found 
an  easier  way  to  remove  stumps  than  the  old 
style  methods  of  digging  them  up  or  hunting 
them  ought  to  let  us  know  about  it. 


Oct  in  this  country  people  have  a  few 
raffling  matches  for  turkeys  every  winter. 
These  are  very  profitable  for  the  boss.  Plenty 
of  men  lose  $5.00  at  such  sport  through  the 
winter,  and  then  come  out  too  poor  to  pay  for 
a  paper  devoted  to  their  business.  Plenty  of 
men  scrimp  the  b'nlies  and  minds  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies  at  home  and  yet  think  nothing  of  “setting 
’em  up”  when  they  meet  a  chum  in  town.  The 
fact  of  it  is,  if  a  man  can  get  more  enjoyment 
out  of  a  dollar  spent  for  beer  than  he  can  out 
of  the  same  money  put  into  reading  matter, 
"what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Indianapolis,  Jnd.  K.  H.  c. 

In  Sowing  Alfalfa  my  experience  here 
in  New  Jersey  is  that  it  pays  to  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  manure  it  well  in  the 
spring,  I  get  two  cuttings  the  same  season, 
which  I  think  pays  well  for  the  extra  fitting. 

Stelton,  N.  J.  G.  w.  t. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONI  A. 


GENERAL  CHARACTER  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  THE 
DISEASE. 

DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  extent  to  which 
pleuro-pueumouia  exists  in  this  country,  and 
its  liability  to  appear  in  nl  most  any  section 
not  yet  infected,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  to  the  cattle  interests  of  the  country 
that  stockmen  should  be  able  to  recognize 
the  disease  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  locality.  Owing  to  the  insidi¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  disease  this  is  not  always 
as  simple  as  might  be  supposed,  and  certainly 
not  as  could  be  desired. 

A  knowledge  of  the  general  character  and 
symptoms  of  tho  disease,  while  it  will  not  en 
able  all  stockmen  to  definitely  recognize  the 
disease  at  the  outset,  will  place  them  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  disease  whenever  a  suspicious  con¬ 
tagious  outbreak  tuay  occur  in  their  locality, 
aud  at,  the  same  time  enable  them  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  further 
spreading. 

The  disease  is  due  to  a  specific  germ  or  con- 
tagiurn,  which  usually  gains  access  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  through  the  respiratory  passages  into  the 
lungs,  where  Its  action  is  mostly  limited, 
there  producing  characteristic  changes  in  the 
lung  tissue  by  which  the  disease  Is  recog¬ 
nized  from  other  forms  of  lung  diseases.  This 
contagium  is  produced  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  lungs  of  a  diseased  animal,  and  it  is  by 
the  transmission  of  this  contagium  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy  that  the  disease  is 
spread.  Contact  w’ith  a  diseased  animal  or 
with  the  diseased  products  from  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  necessary  to  contract  the  disease. 
Stables,  yards  and  fields  wherein  the  disease 
has  berm,  any  articles  or  substances  that  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  sick  animals  or  their 
products,  or  eveu  the  clothing  of  attendants  . 
may  all  contain  the  living  germ  of  the  disease 
for  a  variable  length  of  time,  and  during  that 


period  are  capable  of  conveying  the  disease  to 
a  healthy  animal  coming  in  contact  with  the 
same. 

The  period  of  incubation — the  lapse  of  time 
after  the  specific  poison  enters  the  system  and 
before  it  produces  changes  sufficient  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  general  health  of  the  animal, 
aud  by  which  it  may  he  recognized — Is  ordin¬ 
arily  ten  days  to  three  weeks,  but  In  excep¬ 
tional  cases  may  extend  to  three  or  four 
months.  Generally  the  disease  is  of  a  linger¬ 
ing,  often  of  an  insidious  character,  running 
a  course  of  two  to  ten  weeks  or  even  longer 
and  terminating  in  death,  or  a  slow,  uncer¬ 
tain  recovery.  But,  during  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  district  ami  also  in  warm  weather  it 
commonly  runs  a  more  rapid  course,  the  ani¬ 
mals  dying  in  a  few  days  with  acute  symp¬ 
toms;  however,  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

The  general  symptoms  are  essentially  those 
of  other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  An  increased 
body  temperature  of  two  to  three  degrees 
Fahr.  usually  appears  a  few  days  or  a  week 
before  auy  other  symptoms.  But  as  this  can 
be  ascertained  only  by  the  use  of  the  clinical 
thermometer,  it  becomes  of  uo  general  diag- 
nostic  value  except  in  suspected  herds  or  cat¬ 
tle  known  !<•  have  been  exposed.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  however,  the  thermometer  becomes 
an  important  aid  to  recognizing  the  disease 
iuan  animal  before  the  general  symutoms  ap¬ 
pear. 

The  first  outward  or  obvious  symptoms  are 
usually  erection  of  the  hair,  especially  along 
the  back,  giving  the  animal  a  general  un¬ 
thrifty  appearance,  aud  a  slight,  dry,  short 
cough,  which  gradually  increases  in  severity 
and  is  aggravated  by  cold  or  drinking  cold 
water.  These  are  soon  followed  by  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  increased  respirations  and  pulse,  which 
may  be  accompanied  by  shivering;  the 
horns,  ears  and  limbs  alternately  cold  and 
hot,  the  muzzle  usually  dry ;  rumination  be¬ 
comes  irregular  or  soon  ceases  altogether 
when  the  animal  refuses  to  eat;  the  secretion 
of  milk  is  diminished  and  soon  ceases;  tho 
bowels  become  costive,  followed  later  by 
diarrhea.  There  is  tenderness,  often  ex¬ 
treme,  causing  the  animal  to  wince  or  groan 
when  pressure  is  applied  along  the  back  or 
between  the  ribs.  Percussion  and  ausculta¬ 
tion  of  the  chest  will  show  dullness  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  normal  respiratory  murmur  over 
particular  parts  of  the  luugs;  structural 
changes  will  be  found  rapidly  going  on  within 
the  luugs,  and  such  unnatural  sounds  as  fric¬ 
tion,,  wheezing,  crepitation,  etc.,  may  usually 
be  heard. 

The  breathing  now  becomes  more  difficult 
ami  labored,  while  all  the  symptoms  become 
aggravated  until  the  animal  stands  persistent¬ 
ly  with  fore  limbs  apart  and  elbows  turned 
out,  back  arched,  the  head  carried  low  and 
extended  on  the  neck,  tho  mouth  open,  nos¬ 
trils  dilated,  aud  each  breath  accompanied  by 
a  painful  moan. 

These  symptoms  vary  greatly  in  different 
cases,  depending  largely  on  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  ami  the  portion  of  lung  involved.  In 
some  instances  the  animal  appeal's  unwell  for 
several  days  with  an  occasional  cough,  and  un¬ 
less  recognized,  the  disease  may  progress  in  a 
mild  form  and  the  animal  apparently  recover 
without  showing  any  decisive  symptoms,  itis 
these  mild  cases  that  at  times  make  the  disease 
so  difficult  to  recognize  and  so  liable  to  be 
spread  unknown.  Then,  too,  the  general 
symptoms  In  mild  cases  are  so  much  like  those 
of  the  simple,  non-contagious  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  that  in  isolated  cases  the  only 
I  tositive  means  of  diagnosis  is  by  u  postmor¬ 
tem  examination  of  the  ca%rity  of  the  chest. 

In  the  contagious  disease  there  will  be  found 
the  characteristic  marbled  appearance  on  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  diseased  lung  due  to  the  difference 
iu  coloration  of  different  lobules,  and  the  dis¬ 
tention  of  the  inter-lobular  connective  tissue  by 
extensive  exudation, appearances  very  different 
from  those  seen  in  simple  inflammation.  There 
is  also  more  or  less  effusion  usually  found  in 
the  pleural  cavity.  These  characteristic  le¬ 
sions  are  easily  recognizable  by  one  familiar 
with  the  disease,  and  readily  distinguished 
from  the  lesions  caused  by  other  diseases  of  the 
luugs. 


fiflt)  Crops. 


Large  Potato  Yield.— I  have  read  the  re¬ 
ports  of  large  yields  of  potatoes.  I  am  uot  a 
champion  farmer,  but  I  can  beat  some  of  those 
given  thus  far.  My  farm  is  what  wo  call 
river  bottom  with  u  little  sand  mixed.  Ill  1885 
1  planted  10  acres  on  clover  sod.  plowed  in 
spring  six  inches  deep.  The  varieties  were 
Blue  Victor  and  Mammoth  Pearl.  We  dropped 
the  sets  by  hand  in  drills,  three  feet  apart,  12 
inches  iu  rows.  They  ware  harrowed  os  soon 
us  up  w  ith  a  common  barrow  and  worked  ouco  a 
week  with  a  wheel  cultivator.  No  fertilizer  was 
used  but  tobacco  stalks  dropped  in  the  drill 


on  the  potatoes.  Dug  in  September  with  a 
potato  digger,  the  poorest  acre  yielded  220 
bushels  and  the  best  440.  They  bi  ought40  cents 
on  the  cars.  In  1880  I  planted  the  same  number 
of  acres  mid  gave  the  same  cultivation,  only 
using  more  Paris  green  and  plaster  as  the 
bugs  were  more  plentiful.  Mammoth  Pearl 
yielded  210  bushels  and  Blue  Victor  180.  These 
sold  at  85  cents  per  bushel.  I  find  Vanguard  a 
strong  grower  and  good  yielder.  Empire 
State  is  a  rank  grower  and  good  yielder. 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa.  G.  c.  s. 

Brazilian  Flour  Corn  —My  experience 
with  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  the  past  season  is 
very  similar  to  yours.  I  planted  May  20  and 
gave  good  cultivation.  The  fall  was  very  late, 
no  frost  till  almost  October,  aud  still  the  corn 
was  more  than  half  in  the  milk.  1  had  to  cut 
and  shuck  it;  that  saved  it.  Had  a  bushel  of 
ground  meal,  which  was  delicious  meal,  but 
not  flour.  But  I  do  not  consider  it  was  fairly 
tested,  as  if.  was  ground  on  corn  bars  and  af¬ 
ter  corn,  and  should  have  been  much  whiter. 
For  table  use,  in  a  green  srate,  we  liked 
it  very  much,  but  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  Northern  Illinois.  The  sea¬ 
son  was  unprecedentedly  dry.  however,  and  it 
is  probable  that  both  growth  and  maturity 
were  retarded  thereby.  j.  w.  baker. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ills. 


Get  a  few  beds,  made  up  and  in  working 
order,  as  soon  as  possible.  We  want  some 
early  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  lettuces 
started;  also  egg,  tomato  aud  pepper  plants. 
Two  or  three  weeks  later  on  we  shall  have  to 
make  auother  hot-bed,  into  which  to  remove 
the  egg,  tomato  mid  pepper  plants,  as  these 
will  uot  do  well  in  the  frame,  after  the  heat 
begins  to  wane,  till  the  end  of  April,  anyway. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  starting  early 
and  later  on  stunting  the  plants  half  to  death 
by  cold.  But  the  cabbage,  cauliflower  aud 
lettuces  w  ill  not  need  a  second  hot-bed;  they 
will  attain  a  fair  size  in  the  first  one,  aud  re¬ 
quire  to  be  gradually  hardened  off  when 
about  big  enough  to  plant  out.  Radishes 
may  also  besowu  in  hot-bods  now.  Cucumbers, 
treated  as  egg,  aud  pepper  plants,  by  solving 
in  a  hotbed,  and  later  on  removing  to  a  new' 
hotbed,  and  planted  out  111  it.,  do  very  well  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  fruit,  freely  in  May,  aud 
are  not  subject  to  the  black  aphis  which  is  so 
destructive  to  them  out  of  doors  or  in  frames 
in  the  fall.  Pit-beds  are  the  easiest  to  make, 
fill  aud  work,  and  the  most  economical  so  far 
as  quantity  of  fermenting  material  is  used. 
Fresh  horse  manure,  strawy,  and  well  wetted 
in  the  stable,  is  the  best  for  hot-beds.  But  if  it 
is  not  well  moistened  at  the  stable,  wet  it 
with  water,  or  with  liquid  from  the  stable 
tank,  for  no  dry  manure  or  material  of  auy 
kind  should  be  used  in  hot-beds,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  bulk,  as  w’ell  as  lessen  the  violent 
fermentation,  add  a  lot  of  leaves  to  the  pile, 
mix  all  together,  aud  let  it  be  steaming  hot 
before  you  fill  up  the  hotbed  with  it.  Iu 
making  up  hotbeds  there  are  a  few  points  we 
should  bear  iu  mind: 

Use  no  old  rotted  manure  or  rotted  leaves  iu 
tho  heutiug  material;  have  the  pile  well 
mixed  up  together  ami  all  thoroughly  moist¬ 
ened,  but  uot  wet.  and  let  the  w’hole  mass  be 
steaming  luff  whon  used.  In  filling  the  pits 
shake,  spread  evenly,  pack  firmly  and  till  up 
to  withiu  10  Inches  of  tho  glasB.  Put  in  the 
sashes  at  once  and  keep  them  close  till  the  heat 
rises.  Don’t  put  in  the  soil  on  top  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  till  the  heat  begins  to  decline.  Don’t 
sow  or  plant  till  the  heat  gets  under  1(X)  de¬ 
grees.  When  it  gets  down  to  this  point  it  will 
soon  fall  a  few  degrees  more  and  there  is  no 
danger  in  planting  now.  If  the  beds  are  full 
of  steam  after  the  seedlings  are  up  or  the 
plants  set  out  in  the  frame,  kepp  a  sash  tilted 
Up  a  very  little  to  let  it  out  Have  early  hot¬ 
beds  in  a  warm,  sheltered,  sunny  place.  If 
there  is  uo  natural  shelter,  a  temporary  board 
or  hush  fence  set  along  on  tho  north  and  west 
sides  will  be  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  frames 
warm  aud  lessen  the  need  of  heavy  covering 
lip  at  night 

Among  egg  plants  Early  Long  Purple  conies 
in  a  few  days  ahead  of  the  other  standard 
sorts.  Improved  New  York  is  the  best  kind 
of  plant.  Among  early  lettuces  I  like  the 
Tennis  Ball,  uo  matter  whether  the  black  or 
white-seeded  variety,  but  many  on  account  of 
its  lurgo  size,  prefer  the  Silesia.  The  English 
cucumbers,  as  Telegraph,  are  the  most  prolific 
aud,  in  my  opinion,  tender,  but  they  cost  too 
much.  A  basket  of  seed  costs  25  cents  and 
contains  six,  10  or  12  seeds,  while  we  can  buy 
two  ounces  of  White  Spine  cucumber  seed  for 
the  same  money,  !  like  Tailhy’s  and  Boston 
Market  as  well  as  any.  If  you  wish  a  long 
radish,  Wood’s  is  tho  earliest,  but  Beckert’s 


keeps  longer  in  usable  condition;  if  a  turnip 
radish  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip  and  French 
Breakfast  are  capital  kinds.  The  white,  yel¬ 
low  ami  black  sorts  are  not  appreciated. 

THE  JEWEL?.  STRAWBERRY, 

A  late  Rural  gives  the  Jewell  Strawberry 
a  very  poor  recommendation  for  last,  year’s 
growth.  My  experience  is  decidedly  better. 
I  set  515  plants,  which  had  the  finest  roots  I 
ever  saw.  Twenty-one  grew  and  made  about 
3UU  plants,  most  of  which  were  very  strong, 
although  1  cut  the  runners  off  the  main  plants 
as  soon  as  the  first  of  them  had  taken  root. 
VVe  had  the  severest  drought  after  harvest  we 
ha  1  experienced  for  many  years.  By  cutting 
the.  runners  the  main  plants  made  a  tine  stand 
for  fruit.  They  had  only  good  field  culture; 
soil,  a  heavy  loam,  well  manured.  My  pros¬ 
pects  so  far  are  promising.  I  did  not  pet 
them,  as  no  pets  are  wanted  by  me.  If  good 
cultivation  doesn’t  suit  any  new  variety,  it 
must  make  room  for  something  better.  I  try 
the  newer  sorts  on  a  small  scale. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  e.  c.  brinser. 


"White  Pippin  is  about  perfect  for  its  season, 
except  that  it  keeps  rather  solid  for  a  table 
apple,  being  remarkably  crisp  and  brown. 
Tree  a  good  bearer,  fruit  of  fairsize;  October. 
Nickajack  is  a  right  fair  apple,  bearing  im¬ 
mense  crops  every  other  year. 

The  list  of  long  keepers  for  Southern  New 
Jersey  is  almost  too  long.  Roman  Stem  keeps, 
but  is  almost  too  small.  Mead’s  Keeper  is  too 
small  to  be  of  auy  account.  London  Pippin, 
Ewall,  Oglesby,  McMurray,  Green  Cheese, 
"White  Winter  Pearman,  Mountain  Pippin, 
and  Hancock  are  all  worthy  of  a  trial,  but  I 
doubt  il' auy  of  them  keeps  as  well  as  the  Ci¬ 
der.  We  are  looking  for  a  fine  apple  that  will 
keep.  The  Willow  Twig  will  keep  until  May, 
without  much  loss,  but  its  quality  is  not  high. 
If  this  was  o  good  table  apple  we  would  be 
satisfied  with  it.  Jersey  Russet  keeps  well 
in  some  situations,  but  will  not  do  for  South 
Jersey,  nor  is  it  hardy  in  a  cold  situation. 

Mercer  C'o.,  N.  J.  ira  j.  blackwell. 


Piscrllancousi  SMifrtiStttg. 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  ^V^ry  forrr|  of 

SKin  and  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

■  from  — 
Pimples  to  Scrofula. 


SKIN  TORTURER  DP  *  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE 
lleved  by  a  warm  bath  wirh  Ct'TlcrttA  Soap,  a  mill 
Skin  Bcnntlfler,  orui  a  single  application  of  Cuticura 
the  great  Skin  Cure. 

This  repeated  daily.  With  two  o-  three  doses  of  Ccrr 
ct'RA  Resolvent,  the  New  blood  Purifier,  to  keep  the 
blood  cook  the  perspiration  pore  arnl  unirritating,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  liehen,  pruri¬ 
tus  seall  lieatl  dandruff,  and  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physicians 
ami  all  known  remedies  fail. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  CcncntA.  30c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent.  $1  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co  .  Boston.  Mass. 


pan  o  logical. 


HARDY  PEACHES. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 


ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 


?es  of  va-  •  ,  ../>  (j 
Northern  &  ^ 

link  1881. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Chase,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
writes:  “In  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Report 
for  1884  you  mention  Chinese  peaches  in  a 
way  that  leads  us  to  hope  they  have  proven 
worthy  of  cultivation  north  of  the  present 
peach  belt.  Can  you  still  speak 
favorably  of  them  after  the  three 
recent  severe  winters?” 

Wo  received  small  trees  of  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  peach  from  Nor 
China  near  Pekin,  in  I  think 
We  put  them  out  with  Hill’s  Chili 
and  Wager,  with  a  view  to  testing 
their  relative  hardiness.  During 
the  roccut  hard  winters  tbe  latter 
sorts  have  died,  root  and  branch, 
while  some  of  the  Chinese  sorts 
have  not  killed  hack  at  any  time 
to  the  snow  line.  They  will  do  us 
no  good  here,  where  nothing  less 
hardy  than  the  Duchess  Apple  will 
stand  perfectly,  but  some  of 
them  have  proven  hardy  in  Southern 
Iowa  and  Northern  Missouri  where  the  com¬ 
mon  peach  killed  down  in  1884-5.  I  will  add 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  hardiest  peach  in 
the  United  States  was  imported  by  Prof.  Sar¬ 
gent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  He  sent  us 
a  plant  two  years  ago  marked  “Peach  from 
mountains  of  Pekin.”  So  far  it  has  seemed 
about  as  hardy  as  Catalpu  speeiosa,  where  the 
hitter  was  grown  on  the  same  rich  garden  soil 
as  that  on  which  the  peach  stands.  If  the 
fruit  does  not  prove  valuable,  this  canuot  fail 
to  he  useful  as  a  stock  for  crossing. 

Again,  we  received  from  H.  Goeggener, 
Riga,  Russia,  three  years  ago,  some  peach  pits 
said  to  have  come  from  North  Bokhara  in 
Asia.  These  all  grew  and  the  seedlings  have 
large,  firm  leaves,  with  peculiar  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  petioles.  Last  fall  many  visitors 
were  interested  in  noting  the  stiffness  and  rip¬ 
ened  firmness  of  the  points  of  growth  at  a  time 
when  the  common  peach,  of  the  same  age, 
would  be  soft  and  unripe. 

Possibly  uot  one  of  these  will  bear  satisfac¬ 
tory  fruit,  yet  they  are  interesting  in  the  way 
of  showing  that  the  more  trying  portions  of 
Central  Asia  have  hardier  forms  of  the  poach 
thau  that  coming  to  us  originally  from  Persia. 
At,  the  great  oriental  fair  atNishiny  Novgorod 
in  East  Europe  we  were  told  by  a  merchant  of 
North  Bokhara  that  they  grew  in  great  quan- 
til.v  varieties  of  the  jieaeh  quite  as  desirable  in 
size  and  quality  us  uny  he  had  seen  from  Per¬ 
sia.  If  so,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  our 
seedlings  may  briug  fairly  good  fruit. 

Ag'l  College,  Ames,  la. 

- »  »  » - 

APPLES  FOR  SOI' TH WESTERN  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  John  Raab,  of  Rockland  Co.,N.Y., 
on  whose  lawn  the  tree  from  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts  shown  at  Fig.  124  stands,  writes 
us  that  it  was  planted  about  52  years  ago.  and 
was,  until  several  years  since,  surrounded  by 
numerous  large  fruit  and  shade  trees.  About 
10  years  ago  it  begau  to  bear  a  few  nuts  each 
year,  and  increased  the  yield  gradually  until 
three  years  ago,  when  it  produced  nearly  a 
barrelful.  The  next  two  years  it  bore  less 
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Fig.  124. 


thau  a  bushel,  and  the  past  season  it  increased 
again  to  four  peach  basketfuls.  It  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  tree,  about  50  feet  high,  the  trunk  meas¬ 
uring  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  the 
spread  of  the  limbs  covering  a  circle  over  50 
feet  across.  The  soil  in  which  it  stands  is 
poor  and  of  a  reddish  color.  A  noticeable 
fact  was  that  the  limbs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tree  bore  more  nuts  than  the  other  parts, 
which  was  probably  due  to  the  rich  soil  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  which  is  on  that  side  and 
within  20  feet  of  the  trunk.  A  year  ago  last 
fall  a  few  of  the  nuts  were  planted  and  they 
grew  nicely. 

The  shells  of  these  nuts  are  so  thin  that  they 
might  lie  cracked  with  the  teeth,  while  the 
nuts,  as  shown,  are  as  full  of  “meat"  as  they 
can  be. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


In  a  late  Rural  F.  A.,  Jefferson,  New  Jer 
sey,  inquired  for  winter  apples  that  will  keep 
longer  than  the  *  Baldwin.  Probably  the 
Smith’s  Cider  would  be  most  productive  and 
profitable.  It  is  a  peculiar  habit  of  this  apple 
that  it  will  not  keep  well  from  young  trees, 
hilt  utter  the  trees  have  made,  say,  ten  years’ 
growth  in  the  orchard,  the  fruit  keeps  about 
as  well  as  that  of  any  variety  we  have,  the 
Willow  Twig,  Banana,  and  a  few  others  ex¬ 
cepted.  York  Imperial  is  not  a  bad  keejier, 
and  is  a  l  ight  good  bearer,  but  I  doubt  of  its 
bring  a  very  fair  apple.  Cooper’s  Market 
does  not  promise  well  with  us — too  lung  getting 
ready  to  bear  and  does  not  keep  as  well  as  the 
Cider.  Barnesly  we  find  one  of  the  best  keep¬ 
ers,  This  variety  is  supposed  to  have  origin¬ 
ated  near  Newtown,  Rueks  Co.,  Pa.  Lavvver 
is  a  beautiful  apple  here.  Rome  Beauty  is  a 
fine  fruit ;  tree,  a  slow  grower  and  the  fruit 
keeps  perhaps  through  December 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
ami  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  If  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  quest  ions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  ou  a  seperate  piece  of  paper.] 

ARBORICULTURE 

NUT-BEARING  TREE  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

IF.  P.,  Stuttgart ,  Ark. — 1.  What  kind  of 
nuts  are  adapted  to  this  climate?  2.  Would  the 
Japan  Chestnut  be  likely  to  do  well?  8.  Is  it 
best  to  plant  the  nuts  where  the  trees  are  to 
grow?  4.  How  old  should  the  trees  lie? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  V.  MUNSON  (TEXAS). 

The  nuts  adapted  to  the  climate  are,  pecan, 
hickory,  walnut,  English  walnut  (in  very  rich 
soil  and  a  somewhat  protected  place),  filbert, 
hazlenut  and  chestnut.  2.  No  chestnut  suc¬ 
ceeds  so  well  in  the  Southwest  as  further  east 
where  there  is  more  moisture,  but  on  rich, 
limestone  soil,  sloping  northward,  nut  trees  do 
fairly  well— better  iu  Arkansas  thau  in  Texas. 
The  hilly  country  of  Northern  Arkansas  and 
Southern  Missouri  would  grow  chestnuts  ad¬ 
mirably.  5,  Better  to  set  the  nuts  where  the 
trees  are  to  grow,  provided  the  spot  is  pro¬ 
tected  till  the  tender  plnut  is  well  up.  But  to 
hasten  fruit-bearing  the  tap-root  should  be  cut 
when  a  year  old.  Transplanted  trees  will  bear 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


J3f“  Send  for  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


D  I  MPLES.  black -heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 
r  1 1*1  vented  by  Ccticura  Mrdicated  Soap. 


FOOD 


FOB  INFANTS  AND  INVALIDS. 

The  only  perfect  mbslitule  for  Mother's  Milk. 
The  most  nourishing  diet  for  Invalids  and  nursing 
mothers.  Keeps  In  all  elitnab--.  Commended  by  physi¬ 
cians.  Sold  everywhere,  fiend  for  our  book  “The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants.”  Sent  free. 

DOLIBER.  GOODALE  ft  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

Once  In  a  while  we  fail 
to  tit.  Just  as  the  tailors  do. 
But  SO  RARELY  that  We 
are  glad  for  the  ehauee  t.> 
luaintaiu  our  reputation, 
as  shown  in  tbe  following 
letter  — 

First  Auditor’s  otHce,  >  ~ 
Treasury  Department  \ 
Washington.  D.  C..  }  I  I 

Dec.  I,  M*»>. 
Accept  my  thanks  for 
your  prompt  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  reply  with  check  for 
3B..H5.  If  all  peJsona  did 
business  on  your  straight¬ 
forward  principles,  there 
would  be  much  more  Con- 
tldenee  between  dealers 
and  customers  than  fre 
quently  exists. 

Yours  truly,  etc.. 

H.  P.  Hay. 

Every  pair  cut  to  order, 
and  money  refunded  for 
any  cause  at  buyer’s  request.  Send  6  cts  for  box  of 
samples  and  rules  at  srir-meusurrmrat  We  Include  a 
cloth  tapn-Dieajjure,  alone  worth  fie-,  free,  if  you  wiU 
mention  this  paper.  Or,  if  you  canuot  wait  for  sam¬ 
ples.  send  ns  waist  anil  Inside  leg  measures,  together 
with  tn  and  US  cents  Tor  postage  and  packing.  Tell 
about  wliat  color  yon  like  and  we  will  take  entire 
risk  of  pleasing  you,  forwarding  goods,  neatly  boxed, 
by  mall  or  prepaid  express.  Here  Is  a  sample  of  lots 
of  letters  that  we  are  constantly  receiving. 

Midland.  Texas,  Dec.  19. 1886. 
Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Co.. 

Gentlemen— The  pants  you  sent  me  came  yesterday, 
t  am  very  well  pleased  with  them.  They  are  the  beet 
bargain  lever  got  Please  send  me  aloe  more  samples 
to  select  from.  Tours  truly, 

L.  G.  Braun. 

We  refer  to  the  American  Express  Co  ,  Boston,  or 
20  of  die  leading  papers  of  the  land,  which  only  re 
liable  advert  tsera  can  use  PKiUfAFKsn  y  as  vs  e  do. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

81  Milk  Si  reel,  Boston,  41  ass. 

Measuring  Itonrus: 

52  Market  St..  Lynn.  Mass.,  IS'J  Essex  St-.  Lawrence 
96  Washlngfi m  St  Salem,  *  Mel 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


$3  SHOE. 

Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Fitting,  r.v 
The  best  $3  Shoe  In  the  World.  flLO 

W.  Ii.  DOV6IA6  arib 

$2.50  SHOE  /.'.5 

equals  the  $3  Shoes  adver-  yf\~ys  V? 
Used  b v  other  firms.  ofS 

Our  $2 


SHOE  FOR  BOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  arc  made  in  Button,  congress  and  Lace,  all 
styles  of  toe.  Brer*  pair  WXHTantf<l;  name  ami  price 
stampeti  an  bottom  of  nt  h  xkoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  bv  3,IX»)  dealers  throughout  the  U.  S.  li  your 
dealer  does  not.  keep  them,  send  name  on  postal  to 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton.  M  ass.,  for  tree 
information.  Shoes  mailed,  postage  free. 


WILLIS  SAP  SPOUT 


In  ou*  piece,  wilii  Hook. 

II ian«l i«  •  1  ( •»  time  :il  f  < 

[lob(»l»i  more  «ap  than 
?  ttU)  other.  Si-nd  for  circu* 
Inr  of  Sti^ar  Unotts. 

C  II.VRLEH  Mil. I.  \R  A  SON.  I'llta, 

N.  V.  VI  r  -rors.  of  Cht  -e  aud 

Bull*!  NUklfK  Apparatus 


Fru it-g rowe n s,  ga rdeners, 

Truckers,  Florists ,  Amateursand  Coun¬ 


try  Gentlemen  are  invited  to  send  f  ee 


stamps  for  a  number  of  THE  AMERICAN 
GARDEN,  the  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Hor¬ 


ticulture.  Price  reduced  Irani  $2  to  &  It  with 


R.  iV.-U.,  $2.50.  E.  H.  LIBBY, 47  Dey  St., 
New  York 


Be 


qiiOful  and  l.ns  sMs. 

I  JiDOWS,  DOo"®*®, 


VV 


SOIL  A  41  ENTING 
RANSOMS,  etc. 


SUBSTITUTE 

AT  SMALL  C'OST.  Send  for  (llustaafed  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Prices,  ’“ample-,  by  mail,  25  cents. 

WP  V  fill  W  n  SOME  Agent,  7 95  A  RCH  ST. 
■  U.  luUreU  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1,000  HOUSES 

PAINTED  WITH 

ESSEX  PAINT! 


A  FEW  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT: 

W.  L.  GILBERT,  Esq  ,  Pt.  C.  W.  R.  R. 

HENRY  BOVVERS  Esq  ,  Yonkf.rs,  N.  V. 

Hon.  J  w.  MARVIN,  Deep  River. 

T  others  in  this  place. 

O.  C.  WEST,  Esq.,  Washington,  I).  O.,  and  others. 
ALEX.  WATERS,  I'.SQ.,  Wkst  WlNSTED,  Ct., 
is  others  lu  this  place. 

<1.  THOMPSON.  Esq..  Essex.  O  r.,  S2  ethers. 

C.  n.  PERKINS.  Ksij.,  Pt.  It.  1  H.  s.Co. 
Residences  in  Anbury  Park.  Newport.,  Long  Branch, 
Fishers  Island.  New  London,  urid  I  i  fact  every  State  in 
the  Union,  are  pain  tod  with  It.  and  great  satisfaction 
is  given. 

Prices  and  Samples  free  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  above  ground  coarser  In  fi  colors  only,  as  durable 
as  the  finer. 

81.20  per  Gull,  by  bbl. 

Contains  as  much  of  the  Fire  Proof  Metal  as  the  81 .60 
Paint,  made  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil  Only  (Campbell  & 
Thayers),  especially  recommended  for  Barns, 
Factories,  etc.  _ 


WANTED— One'ilenler  In  a  town  tosell  these  goody. 


QMALL  STE  AM  YACHTS  AND  STEAM 

lO  LAUNCHES.— Onrboata  are  not  experimental, 
bat  are  powerful,  tost  and  economical  of  fuel.  Burn 
either  coil  or  svnod.  Do  rot  require  experienced  engi¬ 
neer.  No  complete  bcati  im.ler  $500.0(1  in  price. 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  including  engines,  boilers,  pro- 

\s  nr  completed 

fauneh°s.  sent  on  receipt  of  -ix  two  cent  stamps.  CHAo. 
P.  WILLARD  &  CO.,  2*2  Michigan  St..  Chicago. 


Throw  A  wny  the  leather  hold  back  straps  on  your 
wagon  oi  sleigh,  and  put  on  the  Safety  Hold  back 
Irons— neat,  durable  ami  strong.  Four  dliterent  styles 
c,r  hitches  eau  be  made.  Any  boy  or  girl  cun  make  a 
safe  hitch.  One  pair  sent  bv  mull  on  receipt  of  25c. 
bend  for  circular.  HOME  MFG.  CO..  Holyoke,  Mass. 


A  Valnalile  hwmt 


Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Sherman,  of 
Rhode  Island, 


gives  the  following  experiment;  Planted  5  acres  of 
potatoes,  applying  t.Ouu  lbs.  stock  bridge  to  the  acre. 
From  Nacres  Bhieh  potatoes  I  sold  Mil  bushels;  from  1 
acre?  Early  Rose  Mil  bushels,  from  1  acre  Bnrbauk,  210 
bushels,  from  1  acre  Pearl  Savoy.  127  bushels.  No 
other  manure  used,  i  also  planted  *  acres  of  corn  with 
soo  lbs.  Stocfcbrldgc  to  the  acre,  anti  harvested  TS0 
bushels  of  ears,  and  fed  green  about  44  of  an  acre.  I 
cannot  raise  potatoes  fr-  e  from  scab  with  stable  man¬ 
ure.  BOW'KER  Ft.RTIT.IZER  Cu.,  Boston. 


Ont  Seeding. -There  is  one  peremptory  re¬ 
quirement  in  sowing  oats,  and  that  is  early 
seeding.  It  is  rarely  that  the  weather  per¬ 
mits  this.anil  consequently  our  oat  crop  is  gen¬ 
erally  poor  and  deficient.  But  there  is  one 
way  in  which  the  tanner  can  make  himself 
independent  of  the  season  in  this  respect,  and 
this  is  by  the  use  of  the  “ACME”  Pulverizing 
Harrow.  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler.  Either 
fall  plowed-land  (and  all  stubble  laud  should 
be  plowed  iu  the  f til II  or  unplowed  stubble,  can 
be  put  iu  the  very  best  condition  as  soon  as 
the  surface  is  thawed  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  seed,  and  while  the  bottom  is  still  frozen, 
by  a  thorough  working  with  this  implement. 
The  seed  is  covered  by  a  cross-working  which 
puts  it  to  a  proper  depth,  and  it  is  then  ready 
to  germinate  aud  sprout  as  soon  as  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  warm.  Oats  have  been  sown  in  this 
manner  in  February  with  the  best  results. 
See  advertisement  on  page  1(39. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MAvDE 


Tie  Edward  Harrison 

MIIjXj  CO., 

Matinf  wter erg  of  II A  KttI$OX*8 

STANDARD  111  KK  8TONK 
CHIM  ING  nu«l  M.OI  KINU 
MILL.1  vi  Alltiri*  ud  t  nr  iu  lira  for 
Su**R3,  Witter,  Wind, 
llcr**  X  Hand  Power. 

p.  iag  gT«*t  rapac¬ 
ity  aft. d  durability,  Kv- 
*ry  Mill  war  mu  ted  to 
do  just  what  we  claim 
for  it.  Write  for  our  new  illua* 
trnted  catalogue  and  mention 
thlspaj.tr.  The  Ed w.  Harrison 
Mill  Co.  Ntw  Haven. Ct,.  or  Columbus.  Ot 


(Continue tl-fffoxi  page  167.) 

earlier  than  those  grown  from  seed  where  they 
stand  without  root-pruning,  (f  trees  are  trans¬ 
planted,  they  should  not  hoover  two  years  old, 
one-year-old  trees  are  best  to  transplant  if  ten¬ 
derly  Cured  for,  as  all  trees  should  bo.  All 
nut-bearing  trees  require  a  rieh  soil.  Lime¬ 
stone  soils  are  ltest,  but  a  deep,  loamy,  sandy 
soil  on  a  red  clay  subsoil  (impregnated  w  ith 
iron  and  lima)  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
with  the  pecan,  and  such  are  the  soils  where 
the  celebrated  Texas  pecans  grow,  usually  in 
well  drained  bottom  lands,  where  the  deeply- 
penetrating  roots  find  plentiful  and  perpetual 
moisture.  A  very  severe  drought  prevents  the 
nuts  from  acquiring  nearly  the  size  they  reach 
on  the  same  tree  in  a  good  season, showing  that 
nuts^  like  other  fruits,  eau  be  improved  by 
soil  and  culture. 

L.  C.,  Saline,  Mich.— Will  the  pecan 
thrive  in  Alabama  and  Florida?  2.  What, 
other  profitable  nut-bearing  trees  would 
thrive  there? 

A  ns. — See  answer  elsewhere  in  this  de¬ 
partment  by  T.  V.  Munson.  The  auswer 
there  given  will  apply  to  Alabama  and  Flori¬ 
da  as  well  as  tO  Arkansas. 

A.  W.,  Homer ,  N.  F.— What  is  the  best 
evergreen  for  a  wind-break  on  a  heavy  clay 
loam  with  u  hard-pan  12  to  16  inches  below 
the  surface? 

Ans. — We  should  choose  the  White  Pine: 
Pinus  strobus. 

,7.  M.,  Wheeler sburg,  O. — Japan  chestnuts 
can  be  got  from  The  Stores,  Harrison  Co., 
Paiuesville,  Ohio. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

PREPARING  A  MOUNTAIN  FOREST  FOR  PER¬ 
MANENT  PASTURE. 

L.  C.  It.,  New  Orleans,  La.— What  is  the 
best  method  of  preparing  a  forest  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  side  in  Western  North  Carolina  for  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture?  llow  much  shade  can  I 
safely  leave  on  the  land.  Will  a  clearing  up 
of  brush,  small  trees,  and  rubbish  generally, 
leaving  large  trees,  answer  the  purpose,  or 
must  I  thoroughly  break  up  and  harrow  the 
soil  first?  Will  the  wild  growth  ultimately 
take  possession  of  the  land  and  supersede  the 
grass? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  STEWART  (N.  C.) 

*  -The  usual  method  of  clearing  the  land  in 
the  locality  mentioned  is  to  cut  close  to  the 
ground  and  burn  up  alt  the  small  trees,  such 
as  are  less  tbuu  12  or  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  kill  the  remaining  trees  by  girdling  them, 
that  is,  cutting  through  the  bark  and  sap- 
wood.  Shade  trees  and  grass  will  not  grow  to¬ 
gether,  grass  being  much  weakened  ingrowth 
by  the  trees;  but  as  the  land  is  cheap  it  would 
be  advisable  to  leave  some  of  the  finest  and 
ltest  trees  for  shade.  The  writer  is  clearing  up 
similar  land  for  seeding  with  grass  for  hay 
and  pasture, and  in  the  following  maimer:  The 
timber  and  undergrowth  are  all  left  for  a  few 
rods  on  each  side  of  the  streams  and  the  head 
of  the  streams  and  springs  around  them  are 
left  protected  by  a  few  acres  left  uncut. 
These  groves  afford  protection  for  the  stock 
and  also  prevent  the  springs  and  streams  from 
drying  up.  The  rest  of  the  land  is  cleared  in 
the  usual  way.  The  large  trees  fall  in  a  few 
years,  w  hen  they  are  cut  up  at  leisure  and 
the  ashes  are  spread,  the  luud  being  then 
plowed  and  cultivated  for  three  or  four  years 
and  finally  seeded  dowu  aguiu  with  grass. 
Orchard  Crass,  Red  Top  and  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  do  finely  in  the  mountain  country,  as 
indeed  all  grasses  do.  Last  season  there  were 
numerous  heads  of  Timothy  10  to  14  inches 
long  In  a  large  field  where  in  parts  this  grass 
was  five  feet  high  und  the  clover  vines  four 
feet  Jong.  Red  Top  la  a  natural  spontaneous 
growth  and  makes  excellent  pasture  after  it 
has  seeded  a  year  or  two  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  beyond  clearing.  A  mixture 
of  Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red  Top  in  the  coves  and  moist  spots, 
would  make  a  permanent,  pasture  of  the  best 
kind.  The  management  of  a  pasture  here  Is  pe¬ 
culiar.  Summer  pasture  in  the  woods  could  not 
be  excelled  up  to  October  und  November;  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  mow  the  grass  and 
leave  the  second  growth  for  fall  and  winter 
pasture  and  feed  the  hay  on  the  land.  Grass 
seed  Is  sown  with  safety  in  July  and  it  is  best 
to  roughly  plow  the  land,  work  it  over  with  a 
heavy  harrow  and  seed  along  wiih  rye  which 
is  pastured.  The  trampling  of  the  ground  is 
useful. 

l'EANUT  CULTURE. 

Subscriber,  (no  address). — What  is  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  pea¬ 
nuts? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  P.  PRINCE  (N.  0.) 

One  way  (there  may  be  a  better)  is  to  apply 
all  the  manure  one  can  afford — one  can  hardly 
use  too  much — on,  preferably, a  sandy  soil. 
Flow  early  in  spring — about  the  last  of  April 
or  first  of  Muy.  Bed  up  three  feet  apart,  strike 


off  the  ridges  with  a  cotton  coverer,  open 
drills  with  cotton  opener,  or  a  very  small 
plow.  Plant  two  feet,  apart  in  the  row,  two 
nuts  to  the  bill,  and  cover  with  t  he  foot,  ns  wo 
cover  corn.  Lime  in  the  soil  is  a  necessity  if 
you  would  have  well  filled  nuts;  without  it  a 
good  growth  of  vines  and  shells  may  he  se¬ 
cured,  but  very  little  else;  40  or  .r)0  bushels  of 
shell  lime  per  acre  broadcast,  or  a  much  less 
quantity  of  stone  lime  scattered  along  the 
rows  after  planting,  will  secure  a  filling  of  the 
shells.  The  shells  should  be  cracked  or  entire¬ 
ly  removed  before  planting.  The  soil  must  be 
kept  clean  and  loose  by  frequent  cultivation, 
as  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the  ends  of  stems  or 
shoots  forced  into  the  soil  by  the  plant.  The 
variety  grown  here  for  nuts  is  the  White 
Spanish;  whore  forage  is  more  important,  the 
Small  Purple  grows  more  vine.  The  vines 
make  a  fair  quality  of  hay,  and  if  desirable  to 
make  the  best  of  that,  they  should  be  harvest¬ 
ed  before  they  are  frost-bitten,  in  any  case 
immediately  after  the  first  slight,  frost.  Har¬ 
vesting  is  done  by  running  a  plow  along  each 
side  of  the  row;  then  lifting  each  hill  with  a 
spa  ding  fork,  or  they  may  be  thrown  out  by 
using  a  plow,  minus  the  moldboard.  Put  tip 
in  stacks  (around  small  poles)  five  or  six  feet 
high  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  on  rails  or 


cured  the  same  as  clover.  A  liberal  supply 
of  fertilizer  would  cause  a  quicker  growth, 
and  the  millet  will  keep  on  growing  till  the 
frost  kills  it.  Work  horses  should  have  grain 
when  fed  millet.  It  is  more  laxative  than 
ordinary  hay,  hence  excellent  for  colts  and 
horses  not  working  lianl. 

N.  S.,  Mat  fa  wan,  Mich.— How  much  rye 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre  ou  light,  sandy 
]oam?  2.  What  would  be  the  yield?  3  Can 
rj'e  be  pastured  in  the  spring?  4.  How  would 
it  do  to  mow  in  the  Spring  after  the  rye  gets 
to  be  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  leave  the 
cutting  on  the  ground  as  a  protection  for 
spring  seeding  of  clover  or  Timothy? 

Ank. — 1.  One  and  one  hulf  bushel  if  for  grain, 
more  for  pasture.  2.  From  15  to  18  bushels  in 
soil  of  average  fertility.  8.  Yes.  4.  It  would 
not  pay. 

E.  1\,  Jewett  Heights,  N.  Y.— The  barley 
sent  ha*  every  appearance  of  the  Nepaul,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  beards  and  shorter  heads.  The 
grain  (kernel)  is  the  same. 

HERDSMAN. 

INDIGESTION  IN  CALF. 

TP.  F.  McC., Marquette,  Mich. — 1.  What  are 
the  symptoms  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 


2.  Will  a  quart  of  cream  from  a  Jersey  cow 
make  more  butter  than  a  quart  from  a  Short¬ 
horn,  Holstein-Friesian  or  Devon? 

Ans. — 1.  It  iseasier  to  mention  pnintsof  simi¬ 
larity  than  of  difference.  Both  are  hornless, 
medium-wool  sheep,  though  the  fleece  of  the 
Shropshire  is  the  heavier,  longer  and  more 
glossy,  and  the  body  is  considerably  larger, 
having  a  good  deal  of  Leiceister  blood.  2.  Asa 
rule  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  is  richer  in  butter 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  breeds  men¬ 
tioned,  but  the  Holstein-Friesian  and  “milk¬ 
ing”  Short-horn  give  a  larger  quantity  of 
milk  than  the  Jersey,  Devons  do  not  give  as 
much  milk,  as  a  general  thing,  as  the  Short¬ 
horn  or  HoUteiu,  but  it  is  usually  richer, 
though  hardly  so  rich  as  that  of  the  Jersey  or 
Guernsey. 

P.  C.,  Holy  Cross,  Kan. — My  two-year-old 
heifer  got  with  calf  last  summer;  but  her 
parts  are  so  small  that  I  don’t  think  the  calf 
can  ever  come.  Would  a  surgical  operation 
help? 

Ans.— Are  you  sure  the  heifer  is  with  call  ? 
If  she  was  sufficiently  well  developed  to  get 
with  calf,  she  will  probably  be  delivered  in  the 
natural  way  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  no  malformation,  all  will 
probably  come  right.  A  surgical  operation  to 
remove  the  foetus  now  is  uot  advisable,  and 
would  not  be  as  safe  as  at  tbe  natural  time  of 
calving.  We  would  advise  waiting  until  the 
end  of  the  period  of  gestation.  When  the  la¬ 
bor  pains  appear  watch  her  carefully,  and  if 
she  is  not  delivered  in  12  hours,  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  competent  veterinarian  to  remove 
the  foetus. 

D.  It.,  Norden ,  Neb. — A  lump  under  the  jaw 
of  my  two- year-old  steer  is  as  large  as  a  goose 
egg  and  growing  daily.  It  is  hard  and  feels 
as  if  attached  to  the  jaw.  How  should  he  be 
treated? 

Ans.— Employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  re¬ 
move  the  lump.  It  may  be  a  ease  of  actino¬ 
mycosis,  in  which  case  speedy  treatment  will 
bo  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  When  well  es¬ 
tablished  this  disease  is  almost  incurable. 
Feed  more  liberally,  a  mixed  ration  of  ground 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  bran  and  middlings,  with 
ground  linseed  or  linseed  meal  will  be  excel¬ 
lent.  A  good  comfortable  stable  and  daily 
carding  will  greatly  improve  his  appearance. 

TP.  T.  S.  A.,  Knox,  N  F.— What  will  rid 
sheep  of  ticks  without  injuring  the  sheep  or 

wool? 

Ans. — The  use  of  Lawson’s  Sheep  Dip,  or 
mix  kerosene  and  lard  oil,  equal  parts,  and 
rub  well  with  a  cloth  or  sponge,  or  open  the 
wool  here  and  there  and  pour  from  a  can. 

./.  It.  //.,  Buffalo,  Wyoming  Territory.— 
The  I  jest  way  to  get  the  facts  about  dehorning 
cattle  is  to  send  for  Huaff  on  Dehorning,  a 
little  pamphlet  by  H.  H.  llunff,  of  Atkinson. 
Ills.  The  price  is  30  cents.  Mr.  Haaff  knows 
more  about  dehorning  than  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can. 

./.  S.  A.,  Topeka,  Kan.— Twin  calves, 
both  heifers,  are  just  as  likely  to  breed  as  if 
only  one  was  dropped  at  a  birth.  W  ben  a 
male  and  female  calf  are  bora  together,  the 
female  is  called  a  “free  martin,”  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  breeds. 

Several  Subscribers. — For  removing  lice 
from  stock  we  have  found  a  mixture  of  kero¬ 
sene  and  lard — equal  parts — effective.  Rub 
the  animal  well,  and,  after  a  day  or  so  wash 
off  with  warm  water.  Keep  it  warm  until 
well  dried  of!'. 


HOUSEMAN. 

SCRATCHES  IN  A  HORSE. 

./.  TP.  S.,  Ancora,  N.  J.— What  is  a  curu 
for  scratches  in  a  horse? 

Ans. — Soak  the  crusts  or  scabs  with  oil  for 
a  few  hours  and  remove  as  much  us  possible 
by  washing  with  tepid  water  and  Castile  soap. 
Then  apply  Imnzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
and  cover  with  a  bandage.  Repeat  if  noces- 
sury.  When  the  surface  is  clean  and  healthy- 
looking,  remove  the  bandage  and  apply  daily 
spermaceti  und  almond  oil  or  tar  ointment. 
If  the  oxide  of  zinc  doesn’t  succeed,  substitute 
for  it  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc.  Internally  give  five  drams  of 
Barbodoes  aloes,  to  open  the  bowels,  and  fol¬ 
low  twice  daily  with  five  grains  of  arsenic  in 
solution  and  one-half  ounce  each  of  powdered 
gentian  and  carbonate  of  soda  awl  one  drum 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  Confine  the  horse 
where  his  heels  will  be  kept  clean  and  dry. 
Fowl  moderately,  and  do  not  give  corn  or 
other  heating  agents. 

MARK  KILLED  BY  MUSTARD. 

A.  L.  It.,  indwell ,  Cal,— After  every  hard 
drive  a  valuable  mare  would  lie  down  ns  soon 
as  stopped,  roll  over  a  time  or  two,  aud  while 
lying  dowu  would  turn  her  nose  to  her  exposed 
side  or  flank,  all  the  time  groaning  as  if  in 
great  pain.  At  the  last,  attack  the  owner 
gave  her  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard  in  u 
quart  of  whiskey;  but  the  drench  was  given 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  “WHIP  GRAFTING.”  To  reduce  the  quantity  of  stolen  fruit. 

Fig.  125. 


anything  to  keep  them  from  the  ground,  aud 
provide  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Let 
them  remain  a  month,  more  or  leas,  until 
cured,  when  they  uiuy  be  tukcu  to  a  barn  to 
be  picked.  An  expert  hand  will  pick  about 
three  bushels  per  day,  leaving  the  worthless 
ones  on  the  vine.  Where  large  quantities  are 
grown  the  picking,  or  rather  thrashing  is 
done  by  machinery. 

MILLET  FOR  STOCK  FEED, 

//.,  Bros.,  North  Lima ,  Ohio. — Is  German 
Millet  a  good  horse  feed?  Could  it  be  grown 
after  u  ertipof  strawberries  the  same  season  ou 
ordinary  land  by  an  application  of  400  or  500 
pounds  of  some  good  fertilizers,  or  would  the 
same  ground  give  better  results  sown  iu  coni 
l'or  fodder? 

Ank. — It  takes  three  months  for  the  ordi 
nary  millet  to  mature.  German  Millet  is  the 
same  as  Hungarian  Grass.  It  is  botanically 
known  as  Setaria  italiea  or  Germunica.  It 
may  be  cut,  if  sown  when  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  warm,  in  70  days,  when  it  will  be  in 
bloom.  The  grain  will  mature  in  this  climate 
in  85  days.  Yes,  with  you  it  may  be  grown 
after  the  strawberries.  Sow  the  latter  part  of 
June,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  Prepare  the 
land  thoroughly  by  plowing  and  harrowing. 
The  quantity  of  fertilizers  mentioned  should 
suffice.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  rainfall. 
Sown  so  late,  we  should  prefer  the  millet  to 
the  com.  It  will  make  good  hay  for  horses  or 
any  kind  ofjjdOck,  and  so  will  the  common 
variety,  but  both  kinds  must  be  cut  before 
the  seed  ripens,  or  the  stems  will  be  woody 
and  indigestible.  Tbe  time  to  cut  is  when  the 
seeds  are  formed  but  not  filled.  It  should  be 


in  a  calf?  2.  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
calf?  When  ten  days  old  it  seemed  all  right, 
hut  wouldn’t  drink  or  eat.  It  was  fed  ou 
inilk  from  a  cow  that  had  dropped  a  calf  six 
months  earlier ;  but  it  failed  in  flesh  and  fin¬ 
ally  got  too  stiff  to  walk.  Its  skin  seems 
shrunken;  the  lashes  cover  the  eyes;  it  doesn’t 
care  to  eat  or  drink.  The  droppings  are  white. 
It  is  fed  on  corn-meal,  linseed  meal,  rutabagas, 
cabbage  and  potatoes,  ruw  and  cooked,  with 
no  good  effect.  Sheridan’s  condition  powders 
loosened  it  a  little,  but  it  continues  to  get 
poorer,  wants  to  lie  down  every  five  minutes, 
and  can  harvlly  get  up  again.  Will  Henuer’s 
Cattle  powders  do  any  good? 

Ans. — 1.  See  article  iu  the  veterinary  de¬ 
partment.  2.  The  culf  was  suffering  from  iu- 
digestion  <lue  to  want  of  proper  care  and  feed¬ 
ing.  She  has  been  dosed  altogether  too  much 
and  fed  upon  coarse  food  entirely  tiusuiled  to 
an  animal  so  young.  No  wonder  she  was  sick ; 
a  healthy  calf  under  the  same  treatment-  would 
have  becu  made  sick.  Home  such  simple  treat¬ 
ment  as  frequently  feeding  with  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  l'resh  warm  milk,  to  which  was  added 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  lime-water,  would  have 
been  much  more  rational  and  probably  all 
that  w  as  necessary.  A  teaspoonful  of  tincture 
of  gentian  given  in  the  milk  two  or  three 
times  daily  would  have  been  beneficial.  A 
.small  handful  of  wheat  middlings  or  u  little 
boiled  linseed  might  have  been  added  if  they 
did  not  make  the  bowels  too  loose,  and  grad¬ 
ually  increased  after  two  or  three  months. 

C.  W.  S.,  Lunsingbury,  N.  Y.— 1.  What 
is  the  difference  iu  appearance  between  a 
South-down  aud  a  Shropshire  Down  sheep? 
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through  thff  nostrils  instead  of  the  mouth. 
She  died  the  second  day  afterwards,  bleeding 
from  the  nose.  What  ailed  the  mare  and 
what  killed  her? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

The  mare  suffered  from  mild  attacks  of  col¬ 
ie,  probably  due  to  indigestion  or  impaction, 
aggravated  by  the  hard  driving.  The  bowels 
had  evidently  been  out  of  order  some  time. 
The  fact  that  the  mare  always  suffered  an  at- 
tnek  after  a  hard  drive  should  have  influenced 
the  owner  to  have  used  her  more  carefully. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  dose  of  mustard 
hastened  death,  and  it  was  very  likely  the  sole 
cause.  It  is  always  an  unsafe  practice  to 
drench  a  horse  through  the  nose,  but  in  this 
case  the  manner  of  drenching  was  no  worse 
than  the  barbarous  dose  prescribed. 

BONK  HI’AVTN. 

./.  M.  IV.,  SI.  Mar  if  h,  Pa. — My  six  year-old 
mare  is  spavined  on  both  legs,  though  lame 
only  in  the  right  one.  1  tirst  noticed  the  un¬ 
sound  ness  a  year  ago.  Is  a  cure  possible? 

Ans. — By  simple  spavin,  you  probably  refer, 
to  bone  spavin  the  most  common  form.  The 
majority  of  cases  of  long  standing  with  contin¬ 
ued  lameness  cannot  lie  entirely  cured.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  lameness  may  Is*  remov¬ 
ed,  but  probably  more  or  less  stiffness  will  al 
ways  remain.  Repeated  blistering— the  Spanish 
flies  or  Cunthurides  blisters  are  the  best  and 
safest — or  firing  in  points  with  the  hot,  Iron  is 
the  proper  course  of  treatment  in  this  case. 
Some  cases  of  persistent  lameness  are  cured 
by  a  difficult,  surgical  operation,  requiring  the 
services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  A  rest  of 
two  or  three  months  or  longer  will  lie  required. 
Also  see  Bone  Spavin  in  F.  C.,  for  Doc.  19, 
1« 

BOG  SPAVIN. 

(!.  S.,  Mich. — What  is  a  remedy  for  bog 
spavin  in  a  horse? 

AnS. — Better  let  it  alone.  If  removed  it 
will  return  again  soou.  It  won’t  hurt  the 
horse.  If  one  really  wants  to  remove  tho 
blemish,  however,  Gombuult's  Caustic  Balsam 
is  an  excellent  application.  The  usual  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  give  complete  rest  and  use  a  high- 
heeled  shoe.  Reduce  inflammation  by  cold 
applications,  or  brandyand  salt.  Keep  a  con¬ 
stant  pressure  on  the  swollen  parts,  by  means 
of  a  truss  or  compress. 

Subscriber,  Lima,— The  sheath  and  cord  of 
my  seven  year  old  horse  have  for  some  time 
been  swollen.  A  good  cleaning  made  no  im¬ 
provement,.  A  mustard  plaster  last  spring 
seemed  to  do  good,  anil  when  be  worked  stead¬ 
ily  all  the  time  the  swelling  went  down.  Last 
fall  I  aguin  blistered  him  twice  with  mustard; 
hut  it  seemed  to  make  him  worse.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  l>e  no  tenderness,  but  a  soft  swelling. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ans.  -A  personal  examination  would  bo 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  nature  of 
the  swellings.  Employ  a  competent  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  to  examine  and  treat  the  case. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

II.  If.,  Norwich,  Conn. — 1.  What  is  the 
earliest  wrinkled  pea  that  would  be  profitable 
for  market?  !£.  How  much  earlier  is  it  than 
McLean’s  Little  Gem?  3.  What  is  the  best 
late  pea  in  a  succession? 

Ans. — The  American  Wonder  is  the  earli¬ 
est  wrinkled  pea.  It  grows  from  six  to  15 
inches  high,  according  to  the  poverty  or  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil.  2.  About  three  days  earlier. 
3.  Stratagem,  Telephone  and  Champion  of 
England. 

II.  F.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn . — 1.  What’s 
the  best  strawberry  for  fertilizing  the  Cres- 
ceut?  2.  What  effect  would  sub-soiling  the 
land  for  an  onion  crop,  to  be  grown  from 
seed,  huvo  upon  the  crop? 

ANS.— t.  Either  Sharple&s  or  Wilson,  or 
both.  2.  The  roots  of  onions  do  not  extend 
far  laterally,  but  they  descend  from  one  to  two 
l'eet.  We  should  say  that  sub-soiling  would 
increase  the  crop. 

F.  -I.  Mr.  1.,  ]\roodlawa,  Kan. — What  kind 
of  raspberry  and  blackberry  will  withstand 
this  climate,  where  the  thermometer  has  been 
28  degrees  below  zero  ouce  this  winter? 

Ans. — There  is  no  kind  of  raspberry  that 
will  stand  such  a  degree  of  cold  without  being 
laid  down  and  covered.  We  would  suggest 
Turner  (for  home),  Cuthbert  for  market.  For 
the  earliest,  try  Rnucocas  or  Ilansell.  For 
blackberries,  try  Taylor  and  Snyder. 

I'OMOLOGICAL. 

F.  S.  IF,,  Sweetwater ,  Trim. — What  is  the 
largest  red  cherry  of  the  Morrello  class?  Is 
the  common  sour  red  cherry  grown  iu  West¬ 
ern  New  York  a  Morrello? 

Ans. — We  regard  the  Montmorency  Ordi¬ 
naire,  a  variety  of  the  Kentish,  as  the  most 
valuuble  cherry  of  this  class.  The  tree  is 
hardy  and  prolific.  Fruit  large  uud  of  a 
beautiful  light  ml.  Excellent  for  the  table 
and  for  cooking.  Tho  sour  cherry  referred  to 
as  growing  iu  Western  New  York  is  no  doubt 


the  common  Kentish  or  Pie  Cherry.  The  size 
depends  much  on  soil  and  cultivation. 

G.  B.  B.,  Palestine,  Ark. — 1.  Are  root- 
grafted  apples  as  good  as  budded  ones?  2. 
Are  buds  from  dwarf  pear  trees  as  good  for 
propagation  for  standards  as  buds  from  stand¬ 
ard  trees?  3.  Will  the  Austrian  Pine  succeed 
here— lat.  35  degrees — on  land  free  from  rocks 
with  a  clay  subsoil  well  drained  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  best  apple  orchards  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York — probably  the  best  apple  re¬ 
gion  in  the  country— arc  root-grafted.  There 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  however,  and  we 
arc  inclined  to  believe  that  those  varieties 
which  make  a  poor  root  growth  would  lie  im¬ 
proved  by  budding  ou  strong  seedlings.  2. 
Yes.  3.  Yes. 

E.  F.  II.,  Harmon's  Creek ,  Pa. — There  is 
an  agent  hereabouts  making  largo  contracts 
for  trees  of  the  Forest  Rose  Plum,  said  to  have 
originated  in  California,  and  to  do  well  on 
low  ground,  and  bo  curculio-proof ;  does 
the  Rural  kuow  anything  about  it? 

Ans. — No.  We  advise  you  not  to  order 
any. 

E.  W.,  Naples,  III. — What  pears  are  suita¬ 
ble  for  Central  Illinois? 

Ans.— This  is  the  best  selection  we  can  make 
for  your  section.  Bartlett,  Bloodgood,  Ros- 
tiezor,  Tyson,  Howell,  Seekol,  Anjou,  Shel¬ 
don,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis. 

E.  E .  II.,  Ka  inker  City,  Kan.—  How  deep 
shall  I  plant,  apple  seed  in  a  deep,  strong  soil, 
to  raise  stocks  for  root? 

Ann. — The  depth  would  vary  with  the  soil. 
In  such  soil  as  that  spoken  of  in  well-prepared 
beds,  we  9hould  not  plant  over  one  inch  in 
depth. 

IF.  S.,  Salisbury,  Ind. — We  cannot  name 
the  apple  received.  It  is  a  handsome  and  good 
apple  though  it.  is  a  trifle  past  its  best.  It  has 
several  characteristics  of  Peck’s  Pleasant,  but 
is  a  little  too  red. 

POULTRY. 

F.  McM.,  Darlington,  I\t.— 1.  How  long 
does  roup  in  chickens  last?  2.  Is  there  any 
hope  of  eggs  from  affected  hens?  1.  What  is  a 
remedy  for  it? 

Ans. — 1.  Until  the  chickens  are  cured  or 
dead.  2.  Not  much.  3.  ( 'hange  the  feed  and 
give  cooked  feed,  vegetables,  green  food  nud 
rice.  Dissolve  a  dram  of  chlorate  of  potash 
iu  each  pint  of  drinking  water.  Bathe  the 
iiea<Ls  in  water  slightly  tinctured  with  vine¬ 
gar.  Put  a  little  Cayenne  pepper  iu  their 
feed.  Remove  the  sick  fowls  from  the  flock 
and  keep  them  in  a  dry,  warm,  sunny  place. 

T.  E.  D. ,  Dayton ,  O. — There  is  not  much 
difference,  probably,  between  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes.  Wo  thiuk  the 
Wyandottes  are  better  winter  layers,  and,  as 
a  rule,  a  breed  that,  will  stand  roughing  it 
lietter,  and  one  less  liable  to  disease.  Their 
eggs  average  with  us  a  trifle  smaller  perhaps. 

S'.  J.  T.,  no  address. — There  is  nothing  that 
will  break  hens  of  the  habit  of  eating  their 
eggs  except  putting  them  in  the  pot. 

rural  topics, 

O.  IF.  D.,  New  Haven ,  Conn.  —  1.  My  farm 
needs  ammonia  (nitrogen)  how  can  I  get  it?  2. 
Is  auunoniated  ground  bone  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  else?  Should  it  be  freshly  made,  or  will 
that  kept  ov  r  winter  bo  equally  good? 

Ans. — You  can  got  the  ammonia  in  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  complete  fertilizer,  litrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  other  forms. 
Without  knowing  more  about  your  soil,  uone 
can  tell  what  should  be  applied.  The  fertili¬ 
zer  films  advertising  iu  the  Rural  furnish 
the  fertilizers  we  have  mentioned.  2  There’s 
more  nitrogen  in  guano,  fish  manure  or  hen 
inauure.  It  ought  to  help  your  soil.  3.  There 
Ls  little  difference. 

II.  II.,  Portsmouth ,  Ohio. — What  effect 
would  Timothy  hay  that  wus  saved  from  a 
a  burning  barn,  and  got  more  or  less  burned, 
and  was  wet  and  dried  several  times,  have  ou 
a  horse  or  cow?  It  wus  sold  tor  half  price. 

Ans. — The  first  effect  would  he  to  uppease 
the  hunger,  which  is  about  all  that  it  would 
be  good  fpr.  Tho  next  would  be  to  produce 
indigestion,  boeau  the  soluble  matter  wil 
have  beeu  removed  uud  the  coarse,  woody 
fiber  injured  by  tho  heat  ing  and  repeated  wetl 
ting  and  drying.  It  may  be  used  as  coarse 
feed  if  cut  und  mixed  with  a  more  than  usual 
quantity  of  meal,  and  would  he  inferior  to 
good  straw. 

E,  l\  A’.,  Midland ,  Mich. — My  cow  has 
eight  quarts  of  beets  twice  a  day,  und  two 
quarts  of  corn,  oats  and  middlings  ground 
twice  a  day,  and  all  the  hay  she  will  eat.  Will 
it  be  safe  to  feed  this  ration  up  to  the  time  of 
calving? 

Ans. — It.  depends  upon  tho  eonditiou  the 
cow  is  in.  She  should  not  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  too  fat.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  fat- 
uess,  the  grain  ration  should  he  cut  down 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 

HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

- S  No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 

M  Nigh  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

/  \  Potato  Fertilizer 


The  very 

LATEST 


iContains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

"Out  of  some  an  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
Fair  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Agricultural  society  held 
this  Fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
grown  oavour  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
It  Is  superior  to  the  others  " 

H.  K,  Bnowx,  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

FEKTILIZERS  FOE  ALL  CEOPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

For  Salt  by  Local 

BUCKEYE  SPRING  T001 H 

CULTIVATOR. 

&"\  Many  farmers  favor  level  cultiva- 
HFd  tlon  for  corn,  and  there  Is  a  demand 
\  for  ft  Combined  Corn  Cultivator  and 
Had  Harrow  or  Fallow  Cultivator.  This 
■UJM  we  have  accomplished  in  the  ma- 
■Mpi  chine  represented  by  Lite  cue.  It  Is 
P?fT  {HU- 1  attached  to  oor  regular  cultivator 
T  it  Jfl  I  Ira  me.  Without  Uie  center  teeth  it 

■Him  is  ■»  complete  Corn  Cultivator  and 
-  jjljfl!  |  with  the  center  attachment  is  a  per- 
I  jJL-i  feet  Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

at. SO  MANUFACTURERS  of 

j i  ^M^JI  Buckeye  Drills,  Seeders,  Hay 
1  f/iV  I  Rakes,  One  Horse  Cultivators, 
It  DIM  Walking  and  Combined  Cultiva- 
^  *  Iflrl  tors,  Cider  Mills,  etc. 


P.P.NIAST&CO. 

|  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

j  BRANCH  HOUSES: 

.  Philadelphia,  Pi.,  Zuuzas  City  lio., 
-!  Pecria,  His.,  Oaihi,  Nob., 

1  Saufrincizco.Ca’..,  St.  Paul,  Mina. 


No  oncownlug  Farm,  Vineyard,  IIop  Yard  or  Orchard 
can  alTbrd  to  bo  without  it.  Will  plow  5  acres  per 
day  easily.  Adapted  to  all  soils,  and  does  not  clog. 

ri«5"A«enta  Wanted.  Send  for  Circulars. 


J.N.Williams, 

SEC.  A  MAN.  I 


ROCHESTER  PLOW  CO.  Rochester,  NX 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Best  SellTngTool  on  Earth. 


Subjects  tho  soil  to  tho  action  of  a  Stool  Oruther  iad  Lovoler,  ind  to  tho  Crushing,  Cutting,  Liftiug,  Turuiag  Procois  ol 
loublo  Sings  of  Cist  Stool  Coulters.  Cutting  powor  U  imaosto .  itocuco  of  Spiles  o;  Sprits  Tooth  avoids  puilisg  up  rubbish. 
Only  Hirrow  that  cuts  ovor  tho  ostiro  turfiw  of  voo  ground. 

Sizes,  3  to  15  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  VT e  deliver  free  at  DUtributlng  Depot*. 

IM>  NOT  HR  DECKIVED.  Don't  lot  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  Inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  la  better.  SATISFY  YOl’RSELF 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “  ACME  ”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  genii  a  double;  gang  Aetna 
rl''U  It!  to  any  responsible  farmer  lu  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  BUit,  he  may  send  it 
-*•*-*-*■  *■  *-*•  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until  tried  on  l.is  own  lartn  /• 
Send  for  pamphlet  couluining  ihotisitiids  of  testimonials  I  tom  4N  Stales  and  Territories 


Branch  Office:  I"}  I  I  A  M  F"  I—l  M  AQH  Manufactory  a  Principal  Office, 

540  So.  Clark  St,  CHICAGO,  h/ L/irlN  L.  It.  IN  /  lOll ,  Millington,  New  Jersoy. 

N.  Ii. — “  TILLAGE  J.'i  MAM  LIU?'  und  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPKE. 


No  tools  have  ernr  gained  (Remarkable  for  aim 
the  favor  of  this  Aineri-  I  strength,  ease  and 


strength,  ease  and  per¬ 
fection  of  work. 


thn  favor  of  tho  Atnen-  I  strength,  eas 
can  public  no  rapidly,  I  feetion  ol 
HF"  Send  for  1 887  Catalogue  giving 
full  doBcnptiua  uud  reduction  In  prices. 


v 

Invaluable  m  any  Family 
Vegetable  Garden. 


imulietty, 
mu  per’* 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Mfrs.  I  27  &  1 2! 
PHIL  a  lit: 


Will  do  tho  work  of  6  to 
10  men  with  the  com¬ 
mon  hand  hoe.  w 

iSr  I2D  Cnthnrine  St. 
EI.rillA,  l’A. 


Two-Horse  Power  Engine.  $150. 1  7,000  CHALLENGE  Wind  MILLS 

U  *  iv  rnk1  iv  l*  t  k‘  o  v  to*..*..  -  _ _ 


BWITli  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap,  Reliable,  Safe. 

Automatic  Boiler  Fred. 
Automatic  Fop  Safety  Valvo 
Steel  Boiler,  Coat  of  running 
guaranteed  not  to  exceed 
one  nud  one-half  cents  per 
horse  power  per  horn .  Lem 
than  half  that  of  any  kero¬ 
sene  engine  of  equal  effic¬ 
iency.  Nothing  equal  to  it 
a,  ever  before  offered  for  the 
*r  w  1  \  price.  Send  for  free  diserip- 
live  circular. 

VV\VV;v  CH  AS .  P .  WILL  A  RD  &  CO. 

284  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IN  CSE  IN  EVERY  Bute  and  Territory  ot 
.vK/V...  ..ry  'to*  l  S.  It  is  a  sectmnal  wheel,  ha» 

I  sat;.  *  (  Uw*n  made  by  us  '  .  «.!  years. »n,l  ha* 

I  iuUIl  l  t  never  ti  awn  down  without  tower 

Vkliv — *  breaking,  a  rceor.1  no  other  mill  eon 
allow.  J411.LS  KENT  ON  80  II  *  V.  TEST 
TRIAL  BEST  FEF.I>  MILLS,  CORN 
SMU.l.FRS,  ETC.  LOOP  AGENTS 
tlkVrV  "  A  NTED  in  el.  ur.  assigned  territory.  Cat- 
ilrKh.ll  alogtirafree.  CH  XLLKNOK  WIND  MILL 
Urdnl  AN1>  FEEI>  MILLCO  .Itataria.KaneCadlL 

CANADA  HARD. WOOD _ IN  LEACHED 

ASHES! 


uu.  fkuui cbp,  t  ci  t  nv  Citio. 

Box  -137,  N’niiuucci  Ontario!  Canada, 


(Continued  from  page  169.) 

one-half.  If  she  is  in  fair  condition,  so  that 
her  ribs  are  easily  seen,  keep  the  ration  up. 

S.  S.,  Pittston,  Pa. — Which  of  our  common 
woods  are  best  for  butter  packages? 

Ans. — White  Oak,  White  Ash,  aud  White 
Cedar.  _ 

VETERINARY. 

MAMMITIS  OIi  GARGET. 

E.  J.  W.,  West  ford,  Md. — What  ails  my 
cows?  At  one  milking  they  seem  all  right; 
at  the  next,  one-quarter  of  the  bag  will  be 
caked  and  gargetty,  and  in  a  day  or  two  there 
will  be  little  or  no  milk,  and  whatever  there 
is  will  be  bloody  and  smell  bad.  The  animals 
lose  their  appetite,  aud  cough. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Ans, — We  suspect  the  difficulty  is  due  to 
some  recent  injury  to  the  udder,  which  may 
have  occurred,  unnoticed  by  yourself,  from 
jumping  a  fence  or  other  obstruction,  step¬ 
ping  over  a  high  bar  or  into  a  high  stable,  or 
being  chased  by  dogs.  Try  to  as¬ 
certain  the  cause,  and  if  it  continues, 
it  must  be  removed.  In  the  absence  of 
any  apparent  cause  for  an  injury,  give  a 
change  of  feed,  making  sure  that  it  is  all  of 
good  quality.  See  that  the  drinking  water  is 
pure,  and  look  well  to  the  general  health  and 
comfort  of  the  animals.  At  first,  fre¬ 
quent  warm  fomentations,  with  active 
nibbing,  followed  by  an  ointment  of 
lard  and  soft  extract  of  belladonna,  would 
have  been  very  beneficial.  This  is  often  all 
the  treatment  necessary.  If  the  inflammation 
becomes  severe,  suspend  the  udder  in  a  sling, 
and  poultice  with  grouud  linseed  or  linseed 
meal  and  bran.  Cut  small  holes  in  the  sling 
for  the  teats  (only  a  small  part  of  the  poultice 
will  escape,  unless  the  holes  are  too  large),  so 
that  the  milk  can  be  frequently  drawn — three 
or  four  times  daily.  The  poultice  should  be 
renewed  at  least  twice  daily,  each  time  ap¬ 
plying  some  of  the  belladonna  extract  to  the 
indurated  udder.  If  the  bad  odor  con¬ 
tinues,  inject  into  the  teat  after  each 
milking  a  small  quantity  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  solution:  potassium  permanganate  aud 
carbonate  of  soda,  each  one  dram; 
water,  one  pint.  Bottle  aud  keep  ready  for 
use.  if  the  animal  becomes  feverish,  with  loss 
of  appetite,  give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with 
two  ounces  of  ginger,  in  solution,  and  follow  by 
injections  of  warm  water  every  four  hour's,  un¬ 
til  the  bowels  are  relaxed.  Also  give  thrice 
daily  25  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  one 
ounce  of  niter. 

CHRONIC  DIARRHEA  IN  A  MARE. 

E.  W.  11..  Cherry  tree Pa, — For  more  than 
two  years  my  26-year-old  mare  has  been  very 
loose  in  the  bowels.  She  is  constantly  thirsty. 
After  drinking  she  will  stand  aud  bite  the 
manger-  as  if  her  teeth  hurt.  She  doesn't  eat 
hay  or  grain  well.  The  more  grain  we  feed, 
the  looser  are  her  bowels.  Up  to  last 
spring  she  was  always  well.  What  should  ire 
done,  for  her? 

Ans. — Your  description  gives  us  no  clue  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  may  be  due  to  im¬ 
perfect  mastication  of  the  food,  which  very  com¬ 
monly  occurs  in  old  age;  to  the  food  itself,  im¬ 
pure  drinking  water  or  drinking  excessive 
quantities  of  water,  to  intestinal  parasites  or 
calculi,  or  to  some  chronic  disease  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  Examine  the  teeth  to  see  t  hat 
none  are  decayed  or  overgrown  so  as  to  hinder 
mastication.  If  such  is  the  case  they  will  have 
to  be  removed  or  filed.  If  intestiual  worms 
are  suspected  see  general  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Farmers’  Club  of  May  29,  1886, 
and  also  in  late  numbers  of  the  Rural.  The 
following  powder  night  and  morning  will  be 
beneficial:  One-half  ounce  each  powdered  gen¬ 
tian,  ginger,  aud  sodium  carbonate,  two  drams 
sulphate  of  iron,  given  mixed  with  the  grain, 
or  if  necessary  as  a  dreuch.  Feed  only  dry 
ground  grain  (grouud  oats  or  barley  aud  mid- 
lings  will  be  good  with  little  or  no  corn)  w  ith 
a  very  moderate  allowance  of  hay.  Allow" 
only  one  pailful  of  water  three  times  daily,  ex¬ 
cept  in  hot  weather  when  more  may  be  allowed, 
especially  if  at  work,  but  not  more  than  a  pail¬ 
ful  at  a  time.  It  would  be  better  if  giveu  at 
intermediate  periods  of  only  one-half  pailful. 
Do  not  water  immediately  before  or  after  feed¬ 
ing.  See  to  it  that  the  drinking  water  is  pure 
and  the  feed  all  of  the  first  quality.  By  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  diet  and  general  care  of 
the  animal  you  will  probably  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol,  if  not  to  correct  the  difficulty.  Do  not 
attempt  to  change  the  condition  too  much  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bettor  aud  safer  to  have  the  bowels 
rather  loose  than  to  have  them  constipated. 

W.  T.  T.,  Jieb.,  N.  C. — My  cow  ha.1?  been 
sick  for  more  than  a  week.  Her  legs  are  stiff. 
When  she  walks  she  turns  her  head  round 
toward  the  left  fore  shoulder  which  seems 
very  painful.  She  is  hearty  and  eats  well; 
and  has  not  failed  very  much.  Her  droppings 
are  rather  scant  and  very  hard ;  what  should 
be  done  for  her? 


Ans. — Give  one  pound  Epsom  salts  aud  one- 
half  pound  common  salt  with  two  ounces  gin¬ 
ger  as  a  drench.  If  the  bowels  do  not  respond 
in  24  hours  repeat  the  dose.  Frequent  injections 
of  warm  water  until  the  bowels  are  freely 
opened  will  also  be  beneficial.  After  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels  has  been  secured,  give 
twice  daily, two  ounces  Epsom  salts,t wo  drams 
sulphate  of  iron  and  one  ounce  each  powdered 
gentian  and  bicarborate  of  soda.  If  the 
bowels  become  too  loose,  omit  the  salts.  The 
diet  for  a  time  should  be  restricted  aud  laxa¬ 
tive-bran  mashes,  roots,  ground  linseed  or 
linseed  cake,  etc.  Give  free  access  to  common 
salt  and  pure  drinking  water, 

vineyard, 
grafting  grapes. 

./.  B.  T.,  Cheney,  K ans. — Grafting  grapes 
should  be  done  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow. 
Many  graft  iu  the  fall.  The  stock  is  cut  off 
near  the  soil ;  it  is  then  split  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  (cleft  grafting)  and  the  cion  set  precisely 
as  in  any  other  grafting.  Then  it  is  best  to 
heap  the  soil  about  the  stock  and  cion.  The 
stock  should  be  tightly  bound  with  hast,  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

‘•-4  Subscriber Manchester ,  Iowa. — What 
is  the  hardiest  and  most  profitable  grape  for 
this  section? 

Ans. — With  some  protection  by  laying  down 
iu  winter,  the  Worden  will  pay  well  at  Man¬ 
chester.  Moore’s  Early  aud  Janesville  are 
also  doing  well  aud  bearing  well  in  that  part 
o£  the  State.  They  can  be  had  from  almost 
any  of  the  nurserymen  that  advertise  iu  the 
Rural.  See  catalogue  notices. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

S.  C„  Davenport ,  W.  T. — 1.  How  should 
contracted  hoofs  m  a  horse  be  treated?  2. 
Where  can  fruit-tree  seed  be  purchased  t  6. 
Does  cultivation  impoverish  or  enrich  perfect¬ 
ly-  dry  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  Remove  the  shoes  and  round  the 
edges  of  the  hoofs  to  pie  vent  their  breaking 
or  splitting.  Keep  the  affected  hoofs  standing 
in  puddled  clay  reaching  well  up  t  he  hoofs. 
Continue  this  as  long  ns  needed.  Then  keep 
the  hoof  and  sole  smeared  with  the  following 
ointment:  tallow,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  oneouuce;  beeswax, four  ounces.  In  shoe¬ 
ing  let  the  shoe  he  without  bevel  on  its  upper 
side, and  let  the  bearing  be  equal  ou  ail  parts  of 
tho  wall  of  the  hoof.  2.  Of  J.  M,  Thorburu  & 
Co.,  New  York,  8.  Cultivating  the  soil  adds 
nothing  to  it,  while  a  certain  loss  of  nitrogen 
will  thereby-  be  induced.  The  necessity  of 
cultivating  exists  all  the  same.  But  this  is  an¬ 
other  question. 


is  as  good  for  forage  or  ensilage  purposes.” 
The  Rural  has  not  tried  it. 

J.  II.,  Accotink,  Va. — Where  can  I  get  a 
prize  essay  on  “The  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  as 
Manure,”  offered  by  the  Saltpetre  Producers’ 
Association  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know. 

L.  C.,  Saline,  Mich. — You  can  get  good 
maps  of  Georgia,  Alabama  aud  Florida  from 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.  Letters 
addressed  to  State  Land  Commissioner  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  Montgomery,  Ala,,  and  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Fla.,  will  bring  you  desired  information. 

G.  H.  B. ,  Savannah,  Ga. — How  can  a  graut. 
of  Government  land  in  Florida  lie  obtained? 

Ans. — Under  the  Homestead  or  Preemption 
Laws.  Apply  to  L.  A  Barnes,  Register  of 
Land  Office,  Gainsville,  Fla. 

Z.  B.  T.,  Newport,  It .  /. — We  have  not  tried 
the  Excelsior  fertilizer.  The  parties  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  you  are  iu  every  way-  reliable. 

W.  /’.  .S'.,  Ravenna,  Mich.—  The  implement 
is  made  by  the  Httrlburt  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

DISCUSSION. 


RED  RASPBERRIES. 

A.  D.  W.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky,— I  eau’t 
understand  why  certain  varieties  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  are  claimed  to  be  perfectly  hardy  iu 
New  York  and  prove  not  to  be  so  iu  Southern 
Kentucky.  Iu  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886, 
the  mercury  registered  26  degrees  below 
zero  from  six  to  20  times,  with  snow  from 
eight  to  24  inches.  The  Cutbbert,  Hansill  and 
Marlboro  were  killed  to  the  suow  line.  The 
present  winter  has  been  more  mild,  four  be¬ 
low  zero  being  the  coldest  up  to  the  present ; 
no  snow.  On  examination,  I  find  all  the  above 
named  varieties  dead  to  tho  ground,  while 
Turner,  Thwack,  Raucocas  and  Crimson 
Beauty-  are  but  slightly  injured.  These  last 
named  varieties  came  through  last  winter  in 
as  good  condition  as  at  present  and  yielded  a 
full  crop  of  fruit. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  experience  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  hardy-  raspberry.  Certain 
varieties  will  stand  20  degrees  below  zero  dur¬ 
ing  one  winter  and  be  injured  the  next  winter, 
even  though  the  temperature  does  not  reach 
zero.  Age,  exposure,  soil,  wind,  alternations 
of  thawing  and  freezing,  the  rainfall,  etc.,  all 
have  to  do  with  the  enduriug  powers  of  the 
canes  of  raspberries.  A  variety  which  is  ten¬ 
der  at  the  Rural  Grouuds  may  be  hardy  in 
Massachusetts,  as  the  Clarke,  or  in  Canada,  as 
the  Brineklu’s  Orange,  etc. 


./.  IF.  B.,St.  Elisabeth,  Canada. — i.  What 
book  gives  plans  for  bains  and  stables? 
2.  What  catalogues  of  carriages  can  I  secure? 
8.  What  preparation  will  make  a  good  water¬ 
proof  flat  roof  ? 

Ans. — Barn  Plans  aud  Outbuildings,  81.5(1; 
Allen’s  Rural  Architecture,  #1.60;  BickueJl’s 
Stables  and  Outbuildings,  *2,50;  or  Hawey’s 
Barns  aud  Fences.  #1 ;  obtainable  through 
Am,  News  Co.,  of  this  city.  2,  Send  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  Buggy  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8.  Cor¬ 
rugated  irou,  from  the  Cincinnati  Iron  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  the  rubber  roofing  made 
by  the  Indiana  Paint  aud  Roofing  Co.,  148 
Duane  .Street,  New  York.  This  latter  cover¬ 
ing  costs  82  per  100  feet. 

J,  F.  R.,  Fuirhaven,  17. — The  best  way  to 
obtain  hands  at  Castle  Garden  is  to  visit  the 
place  iu  person.  Better  go  on  one  of  the  first 
three  day-s  in  the  week.  The  laborers  are 
mostly  Germans  or  Swedes  with  a  few  Irish¬ 
men.  Most  of  them  can  ui’derstaud  a  little 
English.  They  want  from  *10  to  §14  per 
month  aud  board.  It  is  cheapest  to  go  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Garden.  There  are  speculators  all 
about  who  charge  82  for  securing  hands. 
Many  of  these  hands  will  work  a  few  days 
aud  then  go  hack  to  the  city  without  warning, 
to  hire  themselves  out  again.  Write  to  Supt, 
Jackson  at  the  Garden  for  information. 

IF.  H. Woodlawn,  Pa. — How  can  I  tan 
a  horse’s  hide  to  make  a  robe? 

Ans. — You  had  better  let  a  tanner  under¬ 
take  the  job  aud  finish  the  leather  soft;  an 
amateur  would  spoil  the  job  and  the  hide  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  best  intentions.  The  tanning 
is  doue  with  bark  in  the  usual  way,  but  there 
is  no  after  dressing,  except  finishing  the 
leather  soft  and  thinning  it  down  sufficiently. 

A.  E.  IF.,  Modus,  Conn, — The  facts 
are  interesting,  but  we  doubt  if  cuttiug 
the  corms  of  the  gladiolus  iu  two  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  increase  of  petals  of  tho 
Hewers  borne.  We  have  tried  year  after 
year  to  fix  this  disposition  to  doubling  occa¬ 
sionally  shown  iii  gladioli,  without  success. 

“ Goguac Battle  Creek,  Mich.— We  have 
always  regarded  Burrell  &  Whitman,  of  Tut¬ 
tle  Falls,  N.  Y.,  as  a  very  trustworthy  firm. 
They  write  us  that  the  growth  of  the  B.  A;  W. 
corn  “is  large;  it  is  sweet,  aud  stock  will  eat 
the  whole  of  it.  We  know  of  no  variety  that 
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Essex  Swine. — Joseph  Harris  has  many- 
good  things  to  say  aboutthis  breed  of  swine  iu 
the  N.  E.  Homestead.  Essex  breeders  may 
certainly  claim  that  as  compared  to  size,  a 
well-bred  aud  fat  Essex  will  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  ou  the  scales,  dead  or  alive. 
In  quality  of  flesh  the  Essex  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  breed,  either  to  cut  up  fresh  or  for 
pork,  bacon,  hams  or  lard.  They  are  remark¬ 
ably  deep  in  the  flank,  thus  affording  a  good 
quantity  of  the  best  “breakfast  bacon.”  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  Essex  pigs  is 
their  extreme  docility  of  disposition.  They 
never  squeal,  the  slightest  fence  will  keep  them 
in  the  pasture,  and  they  rarely  quarrel  among 
themselves.  They  are  the  quietest  and  most 
gentle  of  all  pigs,  and  the  most  refined.  By- 
refined,  Mr.  Harris  means,  small  bones,  small 
head  aud  ears,  and  small  offal  of  all  kinds. 
The  Essex  will  dress  more,  he  says,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  live  weight,  than  auy  other  breed  of 
pigs.  In  other  words,  there  is  less  offal  in 
proportion  to  carcass  than  in  any  other 
breed  of  like  degree  of  fatness.  The  sows  are 
good  breeders  and  gentle  mother*.  Occasion¬ 
ally  he  has  known  sows  that  would  not  breed 
till  they  were  two  y-ears  old — but  they  after¬ 
wards  proved  grand  breeders,  having  large 
litters  of  strong  pigs,  aud  continuing  to  breed 
for  many  years.  As  grazers,  no  pigs  equal  tho 
the  Essex.  The  Essex  are  "easy  kee|iers,”  They 
are  so  quiet,  so  refined  and  so  gentle  that  it  re¬ 
quires  little  food  to  keep  them  in  good  breeding 
condition.  Their  principal,  perhaps  their  only 
defect,  Mr.  Harris  concludes,  is  that  they  do 
not  eat  enough;  and  a  defect  it  certainly  is. 


Dehorning  Jerseys. — Mr.  John  Brooks, 
of  Princeton,  Mass.,  informs  Mr.  CUeever,  of 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  that  his  experiments  at 
making  hornless  cows  of  his  pure  Jersey  calves 
huvo  been  highly  satisfactory.  Last  spring 
he  operated  upon  five  heifers,  when  but  a  few 
weeks  old,  takiug  the  iacipieut  horns  and  a 


ring  of  surrounding  skin  out  at  a  cleau  cut 
with  a  pocket  kuife.  It  was  a  simple  thing  to 
do.  caused  little  apparent  paiu,  and  the  sores 
quickly  healed  over,  the  hair  soon  covering 
the  shrunken  scars  entirely  from  view.  He 
purposes  to  continue  the  practice  of  dehorning 
his  annual  increase  of  calves  till  he  shall  have 
a  full  herd  of  pure  “no  horn”  Jerseys. 

TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

Winter  reveals  the  farmer,  says  Mr,  Stahl, 

in  the  Albauy  Cultivator . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hall  says  that  success  with 
small  fruits  can  be  attained  by  aiming  high 
and  securing  only  the  best.  “You  are  sure  to 
get  left  in  auy  business  if  you  are  continually 
treading  on  the  tail  of  progress  aud  hallooing 

‘whoa’  to  every  new  idea.” . 

The  Poultry  Keeper  says  that  those  who 
wish  to  raise  compact,  heavy,  fine-grained 
broilers  or  fowls  for  market,  should  try  Dork¬ 
ings.  A  cross  of  a  Dorking  cock  on  large  hens, 
especially  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  makesnot  only 

a  heavy  carcass,  but  an  attractive  one . 

A  writer  in  the  American  Florist  says  that 
the  roses  that  must  take  first  rank  for  winter 
foreiug  in  the  future  arc  the  Bride,  American 
Beauty,  W.  F.  Rennet,  Papa  Goutier  and 

Sunset  . . . 

TnE  Rural  aud  Stockman  says  that  the  law¬ 
yer  element  in  our  government  is  one  that 
should  be  got  rid  of.  We  have  n  lawyer  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  as  a  whole  it  is  about  as  useless 
aud  burdensome  as  any  aristocracy.  Being 
two-thirds  tongue  and  the  other  third  impu¬ 
dence,  the  lawyer  politician  always  pushes  to 

the  front  . . . 

It  is  evident  from  the  chemist’s  last  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  Com. 
Column  has  much  to  do  before  he  can  discover 
processes  which  will  make  the  manufacture  of 
sorghum  sugar  so  simple  aud  so  cheap  that  this 
industry  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  cane  sugar.  So  says  Ben  Perley 

Poore  iu  the  Boston  Cultivator . 

In  Rawson  &  Co.’s  catalogue  (Boston,  Mass.) 
may  be  found  a  very  correct  colored  plate  of 
“new  sweet  peas”  which  those  who  propose  to 
raise  these  beautiful  annuals  would  do  well  to 
examine.  Sweet  peas  may  not  scare  up  a 
craze,  but  of  late  years  they  are  much  prized 
for  their  brilliant,  pure  colors  aud  for  their 

durability  when  cut . 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that  the  Queen 
Onion,  introduced  several  years  ago,  is  as 
early  as  any  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
market  garden.  He  says  the  Queen  can  be 

planted  as  late  as  July  . 

Mr.  Gregory  in  plowing  for  onions  uses  a 
gang  plow  and  a  Meeker  harrow.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  one  of  these  gang  plows  aud  har¬ 
rows  will  do  the  work  of  18  men . 

He  sows  ou  light  land  not  over  four  pounds 
of  onion  seed  to  the  acre.  If  the  land  Is  rich 

and  moist,  he  uses  six  pouuds . 

The  distance  of  the  rows  depends  upon  the 
soil.  Where  onions  make  a  very  rank  growth 
18  inches  may  not  be  too  far  apart;  otherwise 

sow  from  12  to  15  inches  apart . 

Mr.  Watson,  in  the  Live  Stock  Indicator, 
talks  of  “converting  lighting  horned  devils  in¬ 
to  polled,  peaceful  quakers.” . . 

The  new  Japaueso  Buckwheat  (Henderson) 
is  advertised  as  maturing  a  grain  twice  the 
size  of  other  varieties.  It  ripeus  a  week  ear¬ 
lier  than  Silver  Hull  and  yields  far  more.  The 
stem  is  said  to  be  heavier  and  the  plant  more 
branching,  for  which  reasou  less  seed  is  re¬ 
quired . 

Try  the  Eatou  Grape;  the  Golden  Queen 
Raspberry,  the  Earhart  blackcaps;  t  he  Mari- 
auua  Plum;  the  Crimson  Cluster  and  Jesse 
Strawberries;  the  Industry  Gooseberry. 

Plant  a  few  of  the  European  filberts . 

“It's  iu  the  feed.”  Yes,  that’s  exactly 
where  it  is,  says  the  Breeder's  Gazette.  There 
is  money  in  the  bauk,  too,  but  it  needs  u  good 
mau’s  check  to  get  it  out.  Aud  it  needs  good 
cattle  just  as  truly  to  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
value  out  of  a  dollar’s  worth  of  food.  Do  not 
drawou  the  corn-crib  with  a  scrub — the  check 

will  never  be  paid  iu  full  . 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mass,  Hurt.  So¬ 
ciety,  M.  B.  Faxon  read  a  paper  ou  “Annuals 
and  their  Cultivation.”  He  said  that  success 
hi  the  cultivation  of  any  flower,  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  is  exactly  iu  proportion  to  the  cure  aud 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  soij  for  the  reception 

of  the  seed  or  plant . 

For  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Faxou  has  de¬ 
voted  the  largest  purt  of  his  leisure  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  asters,  sweet  peas,  pansies  and 
tropu.'Olums,  and  tried  to  grow  them  to  some¬ 
thing  like  perfection.  He  believes  that,  there 
is  a  future  for  these  flowers  that,  will  far  exceed 
thuexpeotutious  of  the  most  enthusiastic  culti¬ 
vators  . .  ...  . . 

He  plants  asters  first  about  March  1st,  and 
again  April  1st,  iu  t.he  greenhouse  in  shallow 
boxes,  aud  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up, 
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FOR  SA  LE.  *200  barrels 


4Y-1  plants,  BULBS. 

■^r  I D  ret*  r-V  Garden  Cnlen- 
[fJ/.'/tlur  for  l HS7 ,  offering 
*»•/  everything  for  (he  Garden 
JJ'Jfi  Farm  -wr-t  forve.  in  stamps, 
^/•"red  Catalogue  FREE.  ; 
X1IEMITA  DRKI.li.Sei'ilsmaa  I 
714  Chestnut  SL  Philadelphia. 


Cfl  Varieties  of  Kvergreous  aud  Forest  Trees  and 
UU  i>vee  Seetls.  1  will  not  be  undersold.  Special 
prices  on  lame  trees  by  the  carload.  Lists  free. 

CiEO.  PUTNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 


A  NEW  CHERRY. 

Brandywine  firm,  tree  medium  size,  strong  grow¬ 
er.  very  productive,  ripens  about  1st  July,  color  red, 
fair  size,  rot  free,  slightly  acid.  Superior  for  preserv- 
nig  and  canning.  A  very  profitable  market  cherry. 
Trees  81  each,  BIO  tier  doz.  packed.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar.  A  good  stock  of  Peach,  Apple  Trees,  etc. 

*•  C.  Biiidlk,  Brandywine  Nurseries,  Chadds  Ford.  Pa. 


FLO  W  FR9  Packets  best  An  1  Of* 
*  u*v-'  ¥>  l-riO  imois  in  the  world  onlv  1  L 
First,  quality  seed  Last  season  growth.  Perfection 
Aster,  Phlox,  Chinese  Pink,  Petunia.  Pansy,  Mixed 
colors  In  each  package.  To  Introduce  will  send  tills 
choice  collection  for  inq.  silver.  One  Dollar’s  worth  of 
choice  seed  given  to  my  customers.  Price  list  free. 

^  C.  L.  BFRRi  Springfield,  Mass. 

ST  R  A  WB  EERY  PEA  NTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties,  true  to  name,  at  half  the 
usual  rates.  Send  for  special  prices  stating  Quantity 
wanted.  Address  JOHN  S.  BARNHART. 

Wu.mjxoton,  del. 


q  50,000  Apples,  Pears  and  Peaches. 

■  »  \T  A  fl  A  TJ  A  and  all  the  best  Grapes —  E3 
A  i  1  A  40,000  Marlboro  and  I* 

*?  f’nthheri  Raspberries.  Fay’s  Cnr- 
P  rant  and  small  fruits. 

ESend  for  Catalogue  of  full  line  of  Nursery 

Stock  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  EL 

C  DUTCHEHS  NFRSERiea  O 

w  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  W 

PI  A  NTQ  RY  MAIL  a  q iteiaUv. 

iLAIl  10  Niagara,  and  a  full 
.  Stock  of  other  (Ira  pcs.  Large  stock 
Strawberries  ana  Raspberries, 

1  Krie  and  other  Blackberries,  .Ak- 

- -  pttrag  ii.  Roots,  etc.  Den  Catalogue 

Frees  contains  I .  S*2  Jt  SR  collec’ns  A  instractiotiB 
for  planting.  JOEL  HORNER  A  SON,  MarchautvUle,  N  J. 


SStfKUINKtlS 

— vVines,  Plants,  etc. 

Apple,  Pear.  Peach.Cherry.  Plum, 
Quince.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry.  Currants,  (drapes. 
Gooseberries, . to.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


WM.  FI.  MOON'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Shrubs.  SmaU 
Fruit,  Grape  Vines,  etc.,  Free  to  all. 

Address  MORRIS VILLE,  PA. 


iu  f  s  f  m  ^  u  uni.  eiruitK,  yveo-growu 

•  "  I  »»  *4  O  »»  Plants.  Vines,  etc,  of  all 
the  Best  Fruits  at  reasonable  prices,  can  be  had  of 

K.  &  .1.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.J. 


The  NEW  BLACK  CRAPE 

“BATON,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS.  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 

Awarded  Two  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS. 


S.Y.HAINES  &  CO. PHILADELPHIA. PA, 


BATCHELOR’S  ESSAYS 

On  GRASSES .  MEADOWS,  PASTURES  and  LAWNS, 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two-eent  stamp. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.Uwanger.  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
writes:  “Your  Essay  Is  the  most  practical  and  instruct¬ 
ive  on  Lawns  and  Grasses  that  I  know  of," 

DANIEL  BATCHELOR,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CCCnC  Send  3c.  to  pay  postage,  ami  1  will  send  a 
OLbUO  free  packet  new  kind  Tomato  Seed,  choice 
Catalogue  free.  B.F. MILLS.  Seedsman,  Thorn  Hill.  N.Y. 


It.i.i  .-r rated  Catalogue;  Free. 

A.  D. COWAN  &  CO. 

Ill  chamhers SStrect,  New  York. 


ferr-^sn  Best  »nJ  most  pradixble  LATE  WHITE 

peach:  Ch.  ir»  Choice  Ik'sL 

'f  Pcach-  1 »•••  '  Peach  . 

f  ,ur  »H  •rotimis.  WUlljwu',  Early  Ked, 

’  {  FD  RD  St ourlv  apple-  Gi<iUsl.»-a  A  p  pie  Trees, 
;  i  >  nJs.  Real  », 

14.  .  , _y:s  cherry,  Oul.iei-  at-.l  all  fruit  ircc-  aud 

W\  L  ARCf  fruit  Ite»rini5  plants.  .*110  UX)  t-yi*,r-«,M  A 

^ I  Nf  paragu*  root*-  Large  stock  of  Shade  and 
'-•a.  I'roamcu- n*.  Send  for  Caialoeuc.  N.  K 

ROGERS  *  SON.  ML  Holly,  N.  J. 


toes.  .1.  A.  KDIHNjsON,  Belcher,  N  Y. 

FOR  SALE.- [have  a  line  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  Mate  Potatoes,  which  I  offer  at $1.00  per  bush¬ 
el,  V3.5"  per  bbl„  f.  o,  b.  here. 

E.  D.  COPP,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  CLASS  HARDEN  SEEDS. 

Special  Oiler.  1*2 following 

x:  choicest  new  varieties  by  mail 

for  7*5  cents.  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  Celery,  All  Seasons 
Cabbage,  Perplgnam  Lettuce, 
Hedlatul  Giam  Musk  Melon. 
jif  ryfi  Shakers  Sugar  Corn,  King  of  the 

/  7  U|  i  tj-3®  Garden  I.limte.  Alaska  Fea,  Scar- 

Kffi  e  ^  A  .AW  l  .  W.ixtmsh  Bean,  Golden  Clus- 
”  A  ter  Pole  Bean,  Mammoth  salsify. 

Beauty  Tomato  and  Chartin’s 
Radish.  Catalogin’  mailed  on  receipt  of  $  i  ts  in  stam 


MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  f  trUpartieulars  sent  on  application  to 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ATTICA.  NEW  YORK. 


or  K  W  ELL  STR.  A  WBBHH.Y, 

Best  and  most  prodcctive.  Full  description,  etc.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a  two  cent  siamp.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Address  originators.  P.  M. 
AUGUR  &  SONS,  Nurserymen.  Mlddlefleld.  Conn. 


POTATOES.  EMPIRE  STATE  pure,  over  100 
Bushels  raised  from  one.  Order  at  once  at  SO  cents 
per  bushel.  C  P.  COWLES, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHAS.  D.  MERWIN, 

SEED  GROWER, 
TIII.FORD,  COIV?i. 

Established  IsN  :  grows  the  Best  Onion  Seed  In 
America-  White  Globe  per  pound,  $3:  Red  Globe,  t'i; 
Large  Red  Wethersfield.  $2;  Yellow  6lobe  Danvers, 
$3.30;  Yellow  Danvers,  <2. 


gtti.sccUattcou.s  §Uvmi,$iufl. 


A  SQUASH  WORTH  SIOO. 

I  offer  Si  W0  for  heaviest  SQUASH.  S50  for 

next.  S25  tor  next.  S’20  for  next,  and  S5  each  for 
next  31  heaviest. 

You  can  grow  big  Squash.  GET  A  PREMIUM,  re¬ 
ceive  FREE  fresh  garden  or  do-ver  s-x-ds  with  each 
order  lor  IMPROVED  MA>l>IOTH  CHILI 
SQUASH  SEED.  MONEY  RE  Pi  N’DED.  or 

new  s.ioplv  of  atsd  if  not  •»ti*lVi*lury.  Refer  to  Chi¬ 
cago  biisme-s  meniand  advertising  agencies. 

<  »-ciull»  Culttvittc  at  i  you  itnav  wm  the  1st  or 
*2tl  I’rem  ume  ami  State  or  i  cninty  Fair  Pr  inmins. 
Price  per  package,  Apm-ii  seed.  |  7.5  cents,  with 
10  packages  ol  Prash  '  huili  >  or  Flower  seeds 
FREE  ,  or  J  iiackugvs  S  J  .7 5,  with  .TO  packa$e$ Freah 
Gaik  u  or  Flower  Bee*  la  FREE  Remit  money  order, 
registered  letter,  or  po-tal  notes;  1  and  2-ceid  stamps 
taken.  My  exh:bit,Kui  of  big  squash  in  Chicago.  Novem¬ 
ber  nexi,  should  interr-sr  every  farmer.  All  seeds  fum- 
lsiral  »ti  i  g meant i\d  by  a  well  known  firm.  After  pre¬ 
mium'  ..  "  awarded.  w:K.  at  nty  e>; reuse,  send  for  squash 
.1  propose  toexhib  t,  l)t;>n*t  nuns  the  opportunity. 

1'ho  rirsr  *2-5  customer*  ordering  seeds  GET  EX¬ 
TRA  PAt'KAGK  FREE.  Send  certified  woighta 
of  Sipiash  I  before  Nov.  1.  1887.  Address  H.  A,  HUlr 
BURD,  161  and  b>3  Randolph  St„  Chicago,  IU, 


TJIE  BJJBAL  MEW-Y0BK1B. 


mers  here  had  to  feed  hay  early,  which  is  get¬ 
ting  very  scarce  in  this  neighborhood.  No 
hogs  for  sale  here.  Fat  cattle  low,  corn  scarce 
on  account  of  so  much  being  in  the  field.  A 
few  have  corn  to  sell  and  they  can  got  30  cents 
a  bushel — almost.  Chicago  prices.  The  farmers 
in  this  northwestern  country  are  the  slaves  of 
the  East.  Coal,  $5  per  ton,  aud  we  have  to 
pay  a  rate  of  ‘22  cents  per  100  pounds  to  the 
railroads  for  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley.  Thirty 
cents  per  101)  for  Timothy  and  flaxseed  by  car¬ 
load,  while  small  lots  by  local  freight  must  pay 
G2  cents  per  100,  and  we  eanuot  get  a  double¬ 
deck  car  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  have  to  pay  as  much  for  a  sheep  car  as 
for  any  other  stock  car  and  a  man  cannot  get 
a  pass  unless  he  has  two  cars  of  stock.  So  you 
see,  they  have  the  farmers  by  the  nose  any 
way.  H.  B. 

Dicw  York. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  March  2d.— The  offer¬ 
ings  of  butter  are  small,  and  mostly  of  in¬ 
ferior  grade.  Prices  are  steady  at  22  to  25 
cents  for  fresh  dairy,  aud  IS  to  20  cents  for 
rolls.  First-class  butter  is  much  needed; 
will  bring  extra  prices.  As  it  is  drawing 
near  the  time  for  new  butter  the  receipts  will 
probably  not  be  much  larger.  One  or  two 
prominent  buyers  made  no  purchases  last 
week.  Cheese  is  quiet  at  13  to  14  cents  for 
full-cream,  chiefly  at  IS,  13 1  o  and  12  cents  for 
skims.  The  factories  will  open  later  again 
this  season.  There  is  some  indignation  here 
at  the  reported  sales  of  "  filled  cheese.” 
Transactions  in  hops  have  been  made  quietly, 
aud  it  is  not  known  here  that  anything  was 
done.  Rut  a  dealer  informed  your  eorrespoud- 
ent  to-day  that  he  had  just  bought  25  bales  of 
Oneida  County  hops  at  12  to  15  cents,  of 
course  being  inferior  hops.  The  best  grades 
of  State  will  easily  bring  25  to  30  cents. 
Germans  are  being  pushed,  aud  some  sales 
made;  but  the  market  here  for  them  is  dull, 
mainly  at  15  to  18  cents.  Eggs  have  riseu  to 
20  cents,  and  may  go  higher  iu  a  day  or  two, 
being  scarce  here.  Low  prices  cut  down  the 
offerings.  r.  s. 


Commusicltio.ns  Received  fok  the  Week  Ending; 
March  5, 1S87. 

R.  J.  D. — E.  L.  T.— S.W. — L.  C.,  answer  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.— T.  W  L.— H.  F.  L.— C.  D.  P.— M  L.  W.— W.  P.  P. 
— L.  H.  B.,  Jr. -A.  L.  H.— B.  F.  A.-T.  J.  S.— A.  R.— O.  TV. 
R.-TV.  T.— S  E.  T„  thanks— >1.  W.-C.  E.  T..— thanks 
— H.  C.  H.-C.  M,  D„  thanks.— J.  T.  S5.-E.  P.— M.  &  E  — 
E.  M.— J.  L.  B— A.  M.-H. C.— TV.  B.  M„  thanks.— G.  J. 
G. -James  Dixon,  thanks.— M.  K.-E.  H.  M  — F.  D.  C.— 
T.  H.  H  —James  Nlinon,  seeds  ree  d.  -C.  H.  H--M.  B. 
P.-J .  L.  e.-J.  E.  M. — J.  A.  TV.— A.  H.-T.  T.  L.-TV.  K. 
II  H.— A.W.-J.J.  L.-A.  C.-C.  M..H*— 1«-  J.— TV.  F.  B. 
— F.  E.  S..  thanks. -TV.  H.  B.-T.  T.  L.-H.  S.— A.  L.  J- 
TV.  F  B.-J.  H.-T.  E.  H.-E.  G.  B  -S.  E.  K.-A.  L.  J.- 

G.  L.-A.  B.  A.-E.  L.  TV— P.  J.  B.-D.  X.  S—R.  T.-J. 
L  B.-J.  C— D.  C.  C.-J  H.  C—S,  W.  H— J.  E  T.-J.  E. 
F  -J.  B.-D.  TV.  C.,  Jr. -A.  V.  B—n.  C.  M.  -F.  G— D. 

H.  ft— H,  F.  L—J.  F.  C.-H.  A.  H— A.  L— T.  G.-H. 
Bros.— C.  G.— O.  H.  S.— J.  T.  S— F.  B.  G.-  C.  K.  T.-H.  C. 
H—A.  B.  H— E.  M.-P.  M.  A.-E.  B.  B.-4.  P.-J.  S.  D— 
J.  H. — M.  L.  U. — D.  L.  McG. — L.  I,  — G.  K  E..  thanks. — 
II.  H— E.  F  P.-J.  H.  S.— ,T.  TV.— N.  H.  J.-F..  B.-Mre. 
A.  TV.  R.-P.  TV.  L—J.  J.  P— C.  TV.  S— L.  D.  A— TV.  B. 
M— T.  G.-F.  D.  C.-H.  M.  J— T.  J.  S— F.  B— H.  S— L. 
D.  A— G.  E.  M— TV.  M.  L—J.  Wilder,  thanks— M.  A. 
G.-M.  H.  H..  thanks— C.  E.  P.—E.  R.  B.-M.  L.  S— J. 
A.  B— J.  E.  R.,  thanks. 


orrn  potatoes 

\Ll U  AND  SEEDS 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  (treat  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
|  Seed  is  Well  known. 

Wherever  planted, 
lI  they  j  ieid  large  crops 
JJof  handsome  tubers, 

■  notably  free  fromdis- 
H  ease.  And  the  short, 
S  quick  season  of  this 
3  far  north-east  land 
H  makes  all  our  seeds 
W  hardy,  productive, 
B  and  early. 

■  MV  iu.CSTR.VTED 

LCATAi.or.rK  will  be 

■  sent  FKts  to  all 
Write  X  i  it 


GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 


inPA  100  fiesc  Kinds!  30th 

■  ■  U  fl  year.  1  atulouues  tree. 

■  _nUr  Lll  Concords.  ^’2  per  tip; 

lllini  #1*2  per  1, 1M.1.  1  Etupt.e 

■  State  and  1  Niagara  for  S 1  post  paid.  Brich- 
■M  ton,  Dolawure.  Ives,  Elvira.  Ijtdy.  Catawba, 
Martha,  Moore’s  Early.  Worden,  PockUngton, 
Diamond.  Vergenues,  Ac.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries.  Jessie  Strawberry,  l.ncretia  liew- 
borry ,  Ac.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Oelawirc.  Ohio. 

EVERGREENS 

ami  European  Larches:  all 
sizes.  All  Nursery  grown  at 
prices  never  before  offered. 
Norwav  Spruce.  Scotch.  Ans- 
trian.  White  and  Mountain 
Pines,  Balsam  >51%  Northern 
Red  Cedar,  and  Arbar  Vltea 
from  S3,  per  1,180  up  Shipped 
with  safety  to  alt  parts  or  the 
U.S.  l  rtcc  [1st  free.  D.HILL, 
K«;nrrr«a  Spi-ciklb,!,  Diuxlrv.  IU. 


pricks  them  out  into  thumb  pots,  just  the  same 
as  we  have  advised  our  readers  to  treat  toma¬ 
toes  aud  seedling  potatoes . 

In  regard  to  sweet  peas,  Mr,  Faxon  thought 
all  would  agree  with  him  that  they  are  the 
most  desirable  annuals  in  cultivation.  Their 
delicate  fragrance,  beautiful  form  and  variety 
of  coloring  make  them  a  favorite  with  the  flor¬ 
ist,  while  their  easy  culture  aud  loxrg  continu¬ 
ance  of  blooming  should  secure  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  every  (lower  garden .  . 

SOW  the  seeds  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  drills  .......  . 


Here  is  some  good  advice:  The  only  labor¬ 
ious  task  iu  the  cultivation  of  sweet  peas  is 
bushing  them,  and  bushed  they  must  be  al¬ 
most  ns  soon  as  they  are  well  up.  Mr.  Faxon 
uses  birch  brush,  the  same  as  for  tall-growing 
eatable  varieties.  ire  hen  netting  makes  an 
excellent  support  aud  is  very  neat.  What¬ 
ever  they  are  trained  on  must  be  firmly 
secured  in  position,  as  the  vines  when  fully 
grown  will  surely  be  blown  down  unless  strong¬ 
ly  supported,  Whatever  supports  are  used,  it 
will  be  found  au  excellent  plan  to  place  them 
in  position  before  the  peas  are  planted;  then 
sow  a  row  of  seed  on  each  side  of  the  support, 
which,  when  the  vines  are  grown  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  hidden  from  view,  and  a  beautiful  wall 
of  flowers  will  ba  the  result . 

Let  our  readers  examine  the  catalogues  for 
the  bast  varieties.  Don’t  select  “mixed”  seeds. 
They  will  usually  give  too  large  a  proportion 
of  whites . 


Among  the  best  annuals,  or  those  which  may 
be  treated  as  such,  are  the  dwarf  antirrhinum, 
the  dwarf  sweet  alyssum.  verbenas,  petunias, 
the  dwarf  sweet  Phlox  Drummoudii,  schizan- 
thus,  dwarf  scabios,  ten-weeks  stock,  salpi- 
glossis.  Most  of  these  have  been  greutly  im¬ 
proved  of  late  years.  One  can  not  grow  every- 
thiug,  aud  it  is  best  to  grow  a  few  things  well. 

A  writer  in  the  Albany  Cultivator  men¬ 
tions,  as  au  instance  of  the  durability  of  black- 
walnut,  that  rails  iu  a  fence  were  found  in 
good  preservation  which  were  split  til)  years 
previously.. . . .  . . . 

There  is  a  belief  amoug  farmers  that  po¬ 
tatoes  gro  w  considerably  after  the  vines  begin 
to  die.  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Sta¬ 
tion  infers  from  careful  investigations  no  ap¬ 
preciable  growth  takes  place  iu  tk>  tubers 
that  are  of  merchantable  size,  but  that  the 
youngest  tubers  may  continue  to  increase 
slightly  until  the  complete  death  of  the  foli¬ 
age .  . 


ESTABLISHED  1831. 


ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Fitld  Seed. 

Illustrated  I'ntnlosuesentFR  EE  ou  application. 

SPECIAL  RATES*  m  Market  Gardeners  and 
Trucker*, ami  pi  isous buying  tularge  <1  uantities. 

SIMONS  PLUM: 

One  of  tho  most  novel  fruits  ever  introduced.  A 
leading  authority  says:  “Crowd  this  as  fast  a»  you 
can.  It  will  be  the  King  fruit;  better  than  any  apricot. 
In  France  it  Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  plums. 
Hardy  even  hero  (Cl  parallel'."  TVe  still  nave  unsold 
u  few  hundred  trees.  I ’rice  and  full  description  to 
lie  had  by  addressing 

mo  EX  IX  .t-  EM  ER  SOX', 

\nrverymeD,  Bloomlugtou,  Ill. 


Illinois. 

Anna,  Union  Co.,  Feb.  24.— The  weather  of 
midwinter  was  unusually  severe.  The  mud  of 
closing  winter  excessive.  Wheat  is  carpeting 
good  ground  with  green.  Price  of  wheat  has 
ranged  from  67  to  75  cents.  Fattened  eattle, 
at  tho  usual  season  for  marketing,  had  to  be 
sold  and  delivered  at  2  to  8>*  cents.  Hog  car¬ 
casses  would  hardly  sell  at  all.  Small  fruits  and 
apples  and  pears,  also  sweet  potatoes,  all  sta¬ 
ple  products  here,  last  season  were  so  low  that 
the  net  receipts  did  not  meet  expenses.  Clover 
seed  brings  but  $4.25.  Whence  will  relief 

comv<  J.M.K. 

Iowa. 

Sutherland, O’Brien  Co.,  Feb.  21.— Allfar- 


Purify  the  Blood. 

TVo  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
wo  believe  that  lo  purify  the  Mood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  tho  whole  system,  it  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  be  over-e Uim.it ed.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  tho  health  is  undermined  is  lmmeastir* 
►Me.  Loss  of  Appetite.  Low  Spirits,  Headache. 
Dyspepsia,  Debility.  Nervousness  and  other 
** little  (?)  ailments"  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  nud  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  L  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


FAIKVIUW  \  I  ltSFRIES 

Established  in  iss*.— Oi.ukst  in  thv  state 
10,000  Globe  Peach;  TTi.iOi  Pencil,  loading  kind-.;  10.UX1 
Lawson  iCmiiet'i  Pear:  Wilson  Jr  11.  B.,  Raueocos  K,  R., 
May  King  and  other  Strawberries;  Kay’s  and  other 
Currants;  Millions  ,.r  Fruit  Trees  atul  Small  Fruit 
Plants  Catalogues  free. 

G.  II.  PER KIKS  M ooreetown,  X  J. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Extra  heav  v,  1  y  r.Conover’s  Callosal  Asparagus  roots, 
§1  for '.fn,  for  ■  0»i.  bv  mall,  prepaid,  orSJ  se  per  1,110, 
*>S  for  .vmi,  hy  Express  or  Freight.  Address 
Tun  Oakland  Ncrsekv  Co  ,  I'orgy  P.  <>.,  Clark  Co  ,  O. 

XKW  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
V’  Flowerltl  ;  Shrubs,  Vines  etc.,  Now  ready. 

New  Brunswick  NrusniuKs,  N.J.  EDWIN  ALLEN, 

8 BED  POTATOES. 

Forty  New  varieties,  over  100  in  cultivation.  Prices 
low.  Sen  for  circular  lo 

>1.  I*’.  I’l  KKSON,  Heuceii  Utislle,  N.  5. 

3.086  Bushels 

VV  WMVMUIU  of0rMe|MiN  HiOB 

a  Utile  Pus  than  t'.’  acres,  using  almost  exclusively  the 
Stoekbrhlge  Potato  Manure,  which  lie  tiuds  keeps  the 
soli  ill  good  condition.  BOWK  Eli  FERTILIZER  CO., 
Boston. 

\OKTiIEH  N  GROWN  Seed  Potatoes  aud  Spring 
Wheat .  Price  List  Free.  Send  for  it,  Address 
8.  FROG  NEK,  UERXAS,  MINN. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREESandPLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  'large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FKUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREIis,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Vines,  -SMALL 
FKl’ITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Spring  of  !*>?,  muled  free.  E-ntf>’ishcd  1853. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHdNIX  NURSERY 

81U.NEV  TITTLE  is  10.  PraprieWra  BLOOlUStiTO.V,  ILL 


>  and  fine  st<ick 


ALBANY SEED STORE 


In  orrler  to  fi nil  out  if  potatoes  grow  more 
regular  in  form  when  only  well-formed  tubers 
are  used  for  seed,  ho  planted  three  rows  with 
eyes  cut  from  tbe  worst  shaped  tubers  obtain- 
able.aud  three  rows  with  eyes  from  the  smooth¬ 
est— the  variety  being  iu  both  cases  the  White 
Star.  But  the  two  crops  were  much  the  same 
iu  shape,  sbowiug  very  little  improvemeut 

from  selection .  . 

Tub  pressure  of  the  soil,  of  stones,  whether 
the  soil  is  inclined  to  clay  or  sand,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  shape  of  the  potatoes  raised. 
A  few  -years  ago  we  raised  potatoes  in  half¬ 
barrels  filled  with  sand  aud  fed  with  water, 
to  which  fertilizers  had  been  added.  The 
shape  of  the  potatoes  so  grown  was  simply 
perfect — that  is,  they  were  perfect  specimens 

of  the  variety  grown. . .  ....  . 

Mu.  Doff  planted  in  separate  rows,  seed 
cut  to  siugle  eyes,  two  eyes,  three  eyes  aud  whole 
tubers.  The  result  gave  !)l  pounds  per  100 
plants  from  whole  potatoes,  and  78  pounds 
from  the  cuttings,  scarcely  ouough  to  pay  for 

the  difference  in  the  cost  of  “seed.” . . . 

In  the  Rural’s  tests,  repeated  three  seasons, 
large  pieces,  of  two  or  three  eyes,  gave  the 

largest  marketable  yields. . . 

In  Mr.  Goff’s  report  the  value  of  certain 
tables,  involving  an  immense  amount  of  work, 
giving  the  date  of  maturity,  yield,  etc.,  of  a 
long  list  of  potatoes,  is  seriously  impaired  by 
crowding.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  trace  the 
lines.  The  tables  should  be  allowed  at 
least  twice  as  much  space . . . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


^  ONLY  THE 
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^0. 1  BULBS  &  GARDEN  TOOLS.' <0 


NEW  FRUITS 


NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  and  WEST 
New  Plum.  NewBerries 

Lending  varieties  all  other  fruits. 

INTRODUCERS  SHIPPER'S  PRIDE  PLUM 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  WILEY*  CO..  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


PBICE&KHICKEBBOCKEB 

LMPORTERS.  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS! 
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Read  the  Eye-opener,  page  177, 


1(7?  have  mailed  our  //resent  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  subscribers  who  applied  prior  to 
March  20 th.  Any  who  have  not  received  it 
will  kindly  notify  us  at  once. 


We  trust  that  our  carefully  prepared 
notices  of  catalogues,  page  179,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  We  have  endeavored 
to  call  attention  to  such  of  their  promi¬ 
nent  points  as  come  under  our  own  exper¬ 
ience  or  that,  seem  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion. 


Special  club  arrangements  with  the 
Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  en¬ 
able  us  to  oiler  either  of  these  excellent 
journals  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  $2.50  a 
year.  Send  to  them  for  specimen  copies 
and  your  subscriptions  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  series  of  cartoons  which  aim  to 
expose  or  hold  up  to  censure  such  follies 
or  vices  as,  conflicting  with  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  American  agriculture,  should 
engage  the  farmer’s  best  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press,  will  be  continued  every  few 
weeks  during  the  year.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  been  attempted  by  the 
rural  press  before. 

Lively,  Rural  friends!  We  desire  to. 
increase  our  circulation  for  this  year. 
Such  as  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is  now 
it  will  continue  to  be  during  the  year, 
And  we  venture  to  hope  that  we  sha'I 
be  enabled  to  make  further  improve¬ 
ments  for  1888.  ONWARD  AND 
UPWARD,  friends:  has  not  that  been 
the  Rural's  motto  during  its  present 
management,  or  since  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  sprang  up  from  the  ashes  of 
Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker?  Or 
hasn’t  it? 

It  should  be  known  by  all  who  read 
Mr.  Joseph  Harris’s  first,  review  of  Lawes 
and  Gilbert’s  work  at  Rothamsted,  as  it. 
appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  supple¬ 
ment,  that  the  proof  sent  to  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes  has  not  been  returned.  The  article, 
therefore,  must  not  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  approval  or  indorsement. 
Mr.  Harris  has  read  the  proof  carefully 
and  it  is  hoped  that  no  serious  errors  will 
occur.  In  view  of  the  time  required  to 
send  proofs  to  Dr.  Lawes  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  our  making  mistakes  even  in  read¬ 
ing  or  printing  his  corrections,  it  is  better 
that  these  articles  be  not  in  any  sense 
considered  official ,  but  that  Mr.  Harris 
alone  be  held  responsible  for  them  in  every 
way. 


A  SIMPLE  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENT. 

Here  is  a  very  simple  experiment, 
which  wc  would  like  all  our  farm  or 
garden  readers  to  try : 

Dig  two  trenches  311  feet  long,  four  inches 
deep,  and  15  inches  wide.  Loosen  the 
bottom  soil  of  each  trench.  Cut  the 
seed-pieces,  ns  preferred,  the  same  weight, 
and  number  of  eyes  for  each,  and  place 
them  one  foot  apart.  Cover  the  pieces 
of  one  trench  with  an  inch  of  soil,  and 
then  evenly  scatter  29  1-8  ounces  of  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizer  over  this,  and  fill 
the  trench.  Proceed  the  same  with  the 
second  trench,  mixing  thoroughly  with 
the  soil  46  pounds  of  old,  fine  farm 
manure.  Estimating  the  trenches  as  three 


feet  apart,  this  will  give  800  pounds  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  a  little  over  ten 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  As  a  trench 
33  feet  long  is  1 -440th  of  an  acre,  the 
yield  per  acre  in  bushels  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the 
potatoes  of  each  trench  by  440  and  di¬ 
viding  this  by  00,  the  number  of  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Thus,  if  either  trench 
yielded  20  pounds  of  potatoes,  the  crop 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  over  146  (146.66) 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Here  we.  have  a  simple  experiment  that 
would  cost  scarcely  25  cents  to  try.  Are 
there  those  among  our  subscribers  who 
have  no  faith  in  chemical  fertilizers  what¬ 
ever?  Are  there  those  who  believe  that 
they  do  not  pay,  or  that  heavier  crops  of 
potatoes  may  be  grown  with  manure? 
Very  well,  Unless  such  beliefs  arc  un¬ 
changeable,  and  further  trials  arc  re¬ 
pugnant,  we  ask  you,  readers,  to  try  this 
simple  experiment.  The  trial  is  to  be 
made  with  potatoes ,  not  with  oats,  corn, 
or  anything  else,  and  in  the  way  we  have  in¬ 
dicated.  Potatoes  have  been  chosen  as 
the  crop  best  adapted  to  a  trial  of  this 
kind,  because  iu  mauy  such  trials  the 
yield  and  the  quality  of  the  yield  have 
with  us,  in  every  case ,  been  better  than 
with  manure,  and  also  because  the  in¬ 
quiry  may  be  made  and  answered  as  well 
apparently  on  l-440th  of  an  acre  (or  a 
trench  fifi  feet  long)  as  on  a  greater  area. 
Whether  potato  fertilizers  arc  better 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  potato  plant 
than  are  other  complete  fertilizers  to 
those  of  other  plants,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  their  effects  have  been  far  more 
marked  upon  potatoes,  when  applied  in 
the  way  described,  than  they  have  been 
upon  any  other  crop  with  which  we  have 
experimented. 

We  have  never  before 
offered  premium  articles 
at  such  a  low  rate,  or  any - 
thing  like  it,  as  those 
which  will  be  found  upon 
the  last  page  of  the  Sup¬ 
plement.  The  reason  is 
that  we  have  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  articles 
mentioned  and  neither 
room  for  storage  nor  time 
or  inclination  to  SELL 
them.  Our  readers  may, 
if  they  choose,  avail 
themselves  of  this  state 
of  things. 

“FORTUNES  IN  THE  CLOUDS”— THE 
CLOUDS  BURST. 

On  October  7,  last,  we  received  an 
$84  advertisement  from  tlie“British- Amer¬ 
ican  Claim  Agency,”  of  this  city.  It  di¬ 
lated  upon  “enormous  fortuues  awaiting 
claimants”  iu  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany 
and  other  countries.  The  amount  was 
moderately  put  at  $480,000,000,  belong¬ 
ing  to  50,000  heirs,  whose  names  the 
Agency  hud,  after  much  labor  and  re¬ 
search,  obtained.  A  “specimen  of  a  few 
names,”  consisting  of  over  1,000  iu  five 
long  columns,  was  given.  The  fees  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Agency  from  fortune- 
hunting  claimants  began  modestly  with 
50  cents  for  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
names  of  people  who,  it  was  claimed,  had 
left  large  unclaimed  fortunes.  Then  ad¬ 
ditional  fees,  ranging  from  $2  to  $13.25, 
were  demanded,  in  advance,  from 
all  applicants  for  proposed  services  in 
searching  for  foreign  inheritances. 
The  concern  alleged  that  it  had  a  branch 
office  in  London  to  prosecute  inquiries, 
and  made  extra  charges  from  applicants 
for  work  to  be  done  by  it.  It  purported 
to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this 
State;  and  advertised  very  extensively  all 
over  the  country.  Its  glowing  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  week  ufter  week  in  the 
columns  of  the  most  “respectable”  politi¬ 
cal,  agricult  ural  and  religious  papers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  All  aloug  it.  seems 
to  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admission  into  the  columns  of  all  suits  of 
journals  and  periodicals.  Its  advertise¬ 
ment  sent,  to  the  Rural,  however,  was 
promptly  returned.  “Upon  looking  into 
the  matter,  we  find  that  it  is  of  such  a 
character  t  hat,  we  cannot  consistently  ad¬ 
mit  it  into  our  columns,”  said  our  accom¬ 
panying  letter. 


In  the  next  issue  of  the  Rural—  that  of 
October  16 — the  “Agency”  was  forcibly 
denounced  as  a  barefaced  swindle  in  a  col¬ 
umn  article  on  the  editorial  page,  and 
another  lengthy  article  on  the  opposite 
page  proved  that  the  statements  made  by 
the  concern  with  regard  to  the  “enormous 
fortunes”  were  false,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  American 
Legations  in  London,  the  Hague,  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  article  closed  thus :  “Whoever 
invests  50  cents  or  even  a  postage  stamp 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  inheritance  on  the 
list  of  the  ‘British- American  Claim  Agen¬ 
cy.’  will,  to  that  extent,  lose  money  and 
prove  himself  a  gullible,  greedy  fool.”  In 
the  following  issue— that  of  October  23 — 
we  again  editorially  denounced  the  swin¬ 
dle,  and  warned  our  esteemed  contempor¬ 
aries  not  to  admit  its  advertisements,  as  it 
would  certainly  bamboozle  all  their  pat¬ 
rons  who  might  have  any  dealings  with  it. 
Since  then  the  “true  inwardness”  of  the 
fraud  has  been  frequently  exposed  in  the 
Eye-Opener. 

Our  estimate  of  the  real  character  of 
the  concern  as  well  as  our  predictions  of 
the  fate  of  its  dupes,  have  just  been 
proved  true.  “George  F.  Parker,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  General  Manager,”  “Edwin  S. 
Withered,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,”  and 
“George  W.  Gibbons,  Counsellor,”  whose 
names  figured  so  prominently  in  the  tempt¬ 
ing  circulars  of  the  concern,  arc  now  in  jail 
here  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences  and  psing  the  United  States  mails 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  having  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  arrested  yesterday  morning. 
We  sent  marked  copies  of  the  Ruralb  of 
Oct.  16  23  to  the  Post  Office  authorities, 
to  the  Chief  of  Detectives  here  and  to  An¬ 
thony  Comstock,  Agent  for  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Ever  since 
these  have  been  investigating  the  concern ; 
but  although  its  fradulent  nature  was  at 
once  apparent,  it  was  slow  work  to  obtain 
legal  proof  of  it.  The  detective  authori¬ 
ties  iu  Loudon  were  consulted,  and  proved 
that  the  swindle  had  no  “branch  office” 
in  that  city;  but  that  a  similar  swindle  had 
been  lately  suppressed  there;  that  its  chief 
managers  had  forfeited  their  hail  and  were 
probably  in  control  of  the  swindle 
here.  Several  of  the  fortune-seeking 
patrons  were  communicated  with,  and 
one  of  our  detectives  here  invested  $25  in 
the  character  of  a  claimant,  and  tioally 
the  legal  proofs  were  considered 
complete  three  days  ago,  and  the 
rascals  were  at  once  arrested. 
George  Frederick  Parker,  “President,” 
turns  out  to  be  an  ex-convict,  who  was 
sent  to  State  prison  for  larceny  in  1878 
and  was  subsequently  sent  there  again  for 
forgery,  and  whose  picture  adorns  the 
“rogues’  gallery”  at,  police  headquarters 
here.  Of  the  “Secretary"  little  is  yet 
known ;  but  when  arrested  lie  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  “Agency”  was  a  fraud,  and 
said  they  had  never  made  any  search  for 
the  claimants.  They  had  no  London  of¬ 
fice,  but  paid  a  small  fee  to  an  agent  there 
to  write  letters  “for  form's  sake”  concern¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  dupes  who  became  press¬ 
ing. 

The  “Agency”  had  a  gorgeously  fitted 
up  office  iu  the  “Stewart  Building,”  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and  employed  14 
young  lady  type-writers  to  correspond 
with  its  dupes.  On  the  arrest  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  all  the  books,  letters  and  other  be¬ 
longings  of  the  concern  were  seized.  The 
books  show  that  the  firm  did  a  rushing 
business.  They  contain  the  names  of  over 
30,000  “next  of  kin”  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  paid  fees  of  from  $2  to  $25 
each  duriug  the  past  winter.  The  busi¬ 
ness  brought  in  fully  $100  a  day  at  the 
start  uud  latterly  from  $300  to  $500  a  day, 
and  the  conspirators  often  counted  at  the 
end  of  the  week  bet  w  een  $2, 000  and  $3,000 
clear  profit.  Every  mail  brought  In  scores 
of  letters,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  nearly  every  letter  contained  a  remit¬ 
tance.  The  only  expenses  of  the  concern 
were  the.  rent  of  the  offices,  the  wages 
of  the  “help”  and  the  cost  of  advertising 
and  postage.  No  “inquiries”  or  “re¬ 
searches”  either  here  or  abroad  were  over 
made.  All  the  money  that  came  in  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  swindlers  after 
enough  had  been  deducted  to  meet  the 
cost  of  securing  fresh  dupes  or  bleeding 
the  old  ones  still  more.  In  boldly  de¬ 
nouncing  the  swindle  whose  headquarters 
arc  within  a  pistol  shot  of  this  office,  the 
Rural  rendered  itself  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  libel  and  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  even  if  the  case  never 
came  to  trial.  In  repeating  its  denunci¬ 
ation  it  defied  threats  of  a  suit  in 
this  line.  It  knew  it  was  right  and  went 
ahead.  It  has  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  gave  timely  warning  to 
all  its  friends,  and  a  friendly  though 
generally  unheeded  caution  to  all  its  con¬ 
temporaries. 


BREVITIES. 


The  last  page  of  the  Supplement  should  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  oub readers. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  sends  us  the  suggestion 
for  the  method  of  “whip  grafting”  shown  on 
page  168.  It  ought  to  be  effective  when  well 
done. 

Evidence  accumulates  that  the  large  and 
beautiful  Kelsey  Japan  Plum  is  not  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Now  Jersey  and  Ohio.  And  so 
the  Rural's  hopes  arc  dashed  to  pieces. 

Catalogue  notices  appear  this  week  on 
page  174,  We  have  endea  vored  to  write  them 
with  all  impartiality  and  with  n.  view'  of  in¬ 
ducing  our  readers  to  apply  for  such  of  them 
as  they  may  think  will  prove  interesting,  in¬ 
structive  or  useful  in  any  way, 

Our  first  page  picture  explains  itself.  The 
politicians  who  have  climbed  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  are  typical  specimens  of  the  men  we 
don’t  want  to  represent,  us.  When  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  country  take  hold  of  things  as  they 
are  doing  in  the  picture,  wo  may  hope  to  rid 
ourselves  of  such  fellows. 

If  we  would  have  Farmers’  Institutes  popu¬ 
lar  and  effective,  let  the  speakers  announced 
be  those  who  can  command  the  attention  of 
the  it'  audience;  and  the  time  alloted  to  each 
ought,  rarely  to  exceed  ten  minutes.  Dull 
speakers  are  worse  than  none,  and  in  too 
mauy  cases  they  are  the  ones  to  consume  the 
most  time. 

An  inquirer  asks  if  we  would  spread  farm 
manure  m  winter  if  the  land  is  hilly.  He  has 
seen  it  advocated  in  a  farm  journal.  By  no 
means,  we  reply.  W e  have  seen  such  advocacy 
uud  deem  it  the  worst  advice  that  can  be 
given.  Unless  the  land  is  so  level  that  during 
thaws  or  after  rains  the  water  cannot  run  off 
or  collect  in  basins,  we  should  not  spread  it  in 
winter. 

Farmers  go  away  from  the  Institutes  now 
being  held  iu  N.  Y.  State  asking  “Why  have 
W6  never  laid  such  meetings  before?”  They 
realize  what  a  power  for  good  there  is  in  this 
coming  together  and  comparing  notes.  Next, 
year  we  want  at  least  20  Institutes  in  this 
Mtate.  Tt  is  evident,  from  the  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  this  year’s  meetings,  that  farmers 
are  fully  prepared  to  back  up  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  iu  its  new  work. 

When  the  shrub  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia, 
from  China,  was  first  introduced  here,  it  was 
feared  it  might  not  prove  hardy.  We  bought 
several  specimens  19  years  ago,  but  they  all 
died  from  some  cause  unknown  to  us.  We 
now  have  planls  raised  from  seeds  which  ger¬ 
minate  freely.  It  appears  that  this  fine  shrub 
proves  liurdy  in  Rochester,  and  wo  should  like 
to  know  how  it  has  behaved  with  any  of  our 
readers  further  North. 

Mu.  A.  B.  Howard,  of  Belchertown,  Mass., 
sends  us  two  lots  of  tomato  seeds  which  have 
been  selected  from  the  Trophy  for,  respective¬ 
ly,  15  and  14  years,  the  one  from  seeds  saved 
hi  ’86.  the  other  from  seeds  saved  in  ’85. 
Everythin#  else  being  equal,  he  is  quite  confi¬ 
dent  that  tomato  seed  two  or  three  years  old 
“is  less  disposed  to  run  to  vines  producing 
more  and  better  fruit  than  seed  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year’s  growth,  being  much  like  melons  in 
this  respect.” 

The  Weekly  Press  criticizes  an  article  in  the 
Tribune  which  assumes  that  white  grapes  are 
essent  ially  weaker  in  constitution  than  red  or 
dark  varieties,  because,  to  state  it  in  a  word, 
there  is  less  ehlorophyl  iu  the  fruit,  ft  would 
seem  that  there  is  more  ehlorophyl  in  a  white 
grape  thau  in  a  red  or  black ;  for  all  white 
grapes  are  really  of  a  light-grem  color  when 
nearly,  and  many  are  so  when  fully,  ri|«>, 
while  tlie  others  are  red  or  black  for  many 
days  before  ripening. 

Out  off  the  stock  at  a  right  angle  to  itself. 
Cut  a  slit  down  the  bark  an  iueh  or  more  from 
the  top,  as  in  budding.  Cut  the  cion  four  or 
more  inches  long  and  beveling  one  side  of  the 
larger  end  insert  it  after  loosening  the  bark  on 
either  side  of  the  cut,  the  same  as  a  bud  is 
pushed  into  its  place.  One  or  a  dozen  cions 
may  thus  be  inserted  in  the  stock  according  to 
its  size.  This  easy  and  safe  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  has  several  t  imes  been  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  columns.  As  the  time  for 
grafting  is  now  neur  at  hand,  it  is  repeated 
ns  a  reminder. 

.Some  friends  of  tempera  nee  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  set  a  watch  upon  I  t  saloons  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday  night  to  get  an  idea  of  the  saloon  pat¬ 
ronage.  They  saw  1.995  men  and  hoys,  ap¬ 
parently  under  85  years  of  age,  enter  the 
saloons  between  half- past  seven  and  nine 
o’clock.  There  are  plenty  of  small  cities  and 
towns  iu  this  country  where  such  a  watch 
would  reveal  a  similar  state  of  things.  No 
wonder  the  temperance  people  of  Michigan 
demand  a  chance  to  show  toelr  hostility  to 
rum  at  the  j>o11k.  We  wish  they  could  stamp 
out  every  vestige  of  the  wretched  stuff'. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  more  thau  the  usual 
number  of  Inquiries  as  to  which  is  the  best 
early  or  late  potato.  If  we  could  know  that 
those  kinds  which  do  best  at  the  Rural 
(1  rounds  would  also  best  satisfy  our  friends  in 
Maine,  Michigan  or  Oregon  it  would  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  mime  them.  T n  the  absence 
of  such  information  we  would  run  a  risk  of 
doing  great  mischief  by  naming  varieties 
quite  unsuited  to  other  soils  anil  climates. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  continue  to  try  all 
new  kinds  and  place  before  our  renders  the  re¬ 
sults,  thus  uiding  them  to  choose  which  kinds 
it  may  be  worth  their  while  to  try  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times 
assumes  that  the  Rural  is  fond  of  dogs  hut 
dislikes  cats.  We  are  certainly  fond  of  well- 
trained,  well  kept  dogs,  while  we  deem  the 
lawless  enr  one  of  the  greatest,  posts  to  which 
life'iu  the  country  is  sub  jected,  We  also  like 
cats,  aud  have  four  fine  “crit  ters”  to  prove  it. 
But  they  are  all  castrated  males.  Either  per¬ 
fect  males  or  females,  or  both,  arc  objection¬ 
able  for  many  good  reasons.  But  the  emus 
cuiated  male  is  serviceable  in  every  way  that 
the  others'll ro  while  inoffensive  in  every  Other 
way."  He*  is  a* better  rat  catcher,  is  quite 
peaceable  and] hasY  little  toj  do)' with*  making 
nights  hideous'with ^irrepressible  squalls. 
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LAWES  AND  GILBERT’S  EXPERIMENTS— NO.  2. 

TURNIPS. 

by  josBPH  Harris.  (See  Editorial  page,  172.) 

The  experiments  ou  Turnips  were  commenced  in  1843,  and  were  continued  till  1852,  when 
three  crops  of  barley  (1853-1855)  were  grown  without  manure.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
(1850 — 1870)  Swede  turnips  were  grown  year  atter  year. 

Sugar  Boots  were  grown  after  the  Swede  Turnips,  from  1871  to  1875,  and  after  that  (1870  fo 
the  present  time)  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel  were  grown  year  after  year  ou  the  same  land. 

The  variety  of  turnip  grown  the  first  six  years  of  the  experiment  was  Norfolk  White — a 
round,  white,  rapid-growing  turnip  that  can  be  sown  much  later  than  Swede  turnips  or  ruta¬ 
bagas,  and  comes  to  maturity  earlier.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  on  three  of  the 
plots  the  first  t  hree  years.— See  Table  1. 


TABLE  1.— NORFOLK  WHITE  TURNIPS.  ROOTS  PER  ACRE. 


Years. 

No  Manure. 

Superphosphate. 

Superphosphate  and 
Sllxed  Alkalies. 

4  tons,  3%  cwt. 

12  tons,  cwt. 

11  tons,  17>^  cwt. 

1844 . 

2  “  4 

7  "  14%  “ 

5  “  13%  “ 

1845 . 

0  "  13)$  “ 

12  “  13%  “ 

12  “  12%  “ 

After  the  third  year,  the  turnips  on  the  no  manure  plot,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  were 
so  small  that  the  crop  was  not  weighed. 

In  184(5,  a  plot  (No.  3)  that  had  received  a  heavy  dressing  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  in 
1845  was  substituted  for  the  no  manure  plot,  and  we  have  the  following  results. — See  Table  3. 


TABLE  2.— NORFOLK  WHITE  TURNIPS;  FOUR  SEASONS,  1845-1848;  ROOTS  AND  LEAVES  CARTED  OFF  THE  LAND— AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


EACH  PLOT  MANURED  AS  SERIES  1,  AND  CROSS-DRESSED  AS  UNDER- 


SERIES  1. 


MANURES  AS  UNDER;  NO  CROSS-DRESSING. 


Series  3. 

Series  4. 

Series  2. 

No  Cross-dressing. 

160  lbs.  Sulphate 
Ammonia. 

75  lbs  Muriate 
Ammonia. 

160  lbs.  Sulphate 
Ammonia. 

75  lbs.  Muriate  Ammonia. 
1840  lbs.  Rape  cake. 

Series  5. 

1840  lbs.  Rape  cake. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCE,  PER  ACRE,  PER  ANNUM. 


1’ojt  .‘i . Gypsum,  1815;  without  manure  1846  and  since  (average  1846,  ’47,  ’48) . 


. Superphosphate,  each  year . 

6,  7... .Superphosphate,  each  year;  ami  Potass  184  7  anil  1848. 


Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots 

Leaves. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

Tons. 

ewts. 

1 

4 

0 

17 

1 

7 

1 

o  1 

5 

10 

3 

19 

8 

1 

2 

15 

9 

15 

4 

3 

10 

5 

0 

1 

3 

8 

10 

2 

19 

i  9 

18 

4 

8 

10 

1 

6 

8 

0 

2 

19 

I  3 

16 

5 

4 

10 

7 

6 

17 

Leaves. 


,  This  Is  the  conclusion  Of  the  experiments  with  Norfolk  WhlteTimilps.  If  we  hail  no  other  plot,  except  the  one  without  manure,  we  might  conclude  that  turnips  could  not  be  grown  year 
lanu.  w  e  might  suppose  that  the  roots  secreted  some  deleterious  substance.  The  third  year  of  the  experiment  we  have  on  the  no  manure  plot  13}$  ewts.  of  bulbs  per  acre;  on  the  plot  alongside,  inn 
phate,  we  have  hi  tons  13%  ewts.  of  bulbs  per  acre— an  Increase  of  nearly  nUet<en  hundred  percent.  • 


-•nr  after  year  on  the  same 
manured  with  Superphos- 


The  addition  of  potash  and  other  alkalies  to  the  superphosphate  did  harm  rather  than  good. 

Looking  at  Table  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  yield  of  the  no  manure  plot,  for  three 
years,  was  1  ton  4  cwt.  of  roots  per  acre;  with  superphosphate,  the  average  yield  for  four  years 
was  8  tons  lfi  cwt.  The  addition  of  potash,  soda  aud  magnesia,  as  before,  added  nothing  to 
the  yield. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  Superphosphate,  potash,  etc.,  were  drilled  in  with  the  seed  in 
the  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  field.  The  anunonia-salts,  rape-cake,  etc. ,  were  sown  broad¬ 
cast  across  t  he  rows.  In  this  way  we  have  four  series  of  experiments.  For  instance,  on  Plot  3. 
we  have  in  Series  1  (A)  uo  manure,  with  a  yield  of  1  tou  4  cwt.  per  acre;  (B)  Ammonia-salts, 
with  a  yield  of  1  ton  7  cwt.  per  acre:  (C)  Salts  of  Ammonia  and  Rape-cake,  with  a  yield  of 
5  tons  10  cwt.  per  acre  ;  (D)  Rape-cake  alone,  with  a  yield  of  0  tons  11  cwt.  per  acre. 

On  Plot  5,  we  have  the  same  number  of  experiment,  the  only  difference  being  that  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  rows  we  have  superphosphate  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  and  we  have  (A)  Su¬ 
perphosphate  alone,  with  a  yield  of  8  tons  10  cwt.  of  roots  per  acre;  (B)  superphosphate  and 


anunonia-salts,  0  tons  18  cwt. ;  (C)  Superphosphate  and  Ammonia-salts  and  Rape-cake,  10  tons 
1  cwt.,  and  (D)  Superphosphate  and  Rape-cake,  10  tons  18  cwt.  of  roots  per  acre,  but  not  as 
much  turnip  leaf  as  when  the  ammonia-salts  and  rape-cake  were  both  used.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  ammonia  produced  an  excessive  growth  of  leaf  uud  kept  the  turnips  from  maturing. 

And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  turnips  from  the  different  series 
were  fed  out  separately  to  different  pensof  Hampshire  Down  lambs.  The  turnips  that,  had  been 
heavily  manured  with  ammonia-salts  and  rape-cake,  though  containing  a  higher  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  proved  very  innutritious.  They  produced  scours;  the  sheep  lost  weight,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  turnips  were  not  ripe. 

Practically,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  one  ingredient  of  plant-food  that  this  soil  lacked  to 
grow  common  turnips  was  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  This  the  superphosphate  furnished,  and 
produced  a  great  increase  in  the  crop.  Rape-cake,  which  also  contains  phosphoric  acid  as  well 
as  nitrogen,  increased  the  crop.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  as  the  ammonia- 
salts  alone  had  little  effect  on  Plot  3,  where  no  phosphoric  acid  was  used. 


The  next  four  years,  instead  of  Norfolk  Whites,  Swede  turnips  or  ruta-bugus  wore  grown.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  : 

TABLE  8.— SWEDISH  TURNIPS;  FOUR  SEASONS,  1840-1852;  ROOTS  AND  LEAVES  CARTED  OFF  THE  LAND  (EXCEPTING  1849,  WHEN  THE  LEAVES  WERE  TOO 

SMALL  TO  WEIGH  OR  REMOVE)— AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


SERIES  1. 


MANURES  AS  UNDER;  NO  CROSS-DRESSING. 


EACH  PLOT  MANURED  AS  SERIES  1.  AND  CROSS-DRESSED,  AS  UNDER,  IN  1849  AND  1850. 
NO  CROSS-DRESSING  IN  1851  AND  1952. 


SERIES  2. 

No  Cross-dressing. 


Plot  3.  . 
4  . 
5... 
6,7. 


Without  Manure,  1816  and  since . 

.  .Superphosphate,  Sulphates  Potass  and  Magnesia,  and  Soda  ash. 
.Superphosphate . 


Roots. 

Leaves. 

Tons.  cwts. 

2  6 

7  17 

7  9 

6  16 

Tons.  cwts. 

0  6 

0  10 

0  11 

0  9 

Series  3. 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Tons.  cwts. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

3  17 

0 

6 

9  9 

0 

11 

8  14 

0 

13 

8  14 

0 

10 

Series  4. 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts. 
2000  lbs.  Rape-cake. 

• 

Series  3. 

2U00  lbs.  Rape-cake. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Tons.  ewis. 

Tons  cwts. 

Tons.  cwts. 

Tons.  cwts. 

.T  0 

0  17 

7  14 

0  13 

13  1 

0  18 

12  7 

0  15 

11  4 

1  1 

10  10 

0  17 

12  8 

0  17 

11  14 

0  14 

different  manures.  It.  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  however,  that  the  uo  manure  plot  produces 
a  larger  yield  of  Swede  turnips  than  of  the  common  autumn  turnip.  Swede  turnips  are  sown 
earlier  and  are  generally  considered  to  require  more  manure  than  the  more  rapid-growing 
Norfolk  Whites.  It  seems  evident  that  the  Norfolk  Whites  (and  doubtless  the  same  is  true  of 
our  White  Flat-Dutch  and  Purple-top  Strap-leaf  turnips,  and  similar  rapid-growing  varieties) 
require  a  larger  supply  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  than  the  earlier  sown  and  less 
rapid-growing  Swede  turnips. 


A  ton  of  Swede  Turnips  coutains  as  much  nutriment  as  1 :  ton  of  Norfolk  Whites,  and  yet 
we  may  suppose,  owing  to  their  longer  period  of  growth,  the  Swedes  are  able  to  produce  with¬ 
out  manure  2  tons  (5  cwt.  per  acre,  while  the  Norfolk  Whites  on  the  same  land  produced  only  1 
ton  4  cwt.  per  acre.  Later  on  we  shall  find  other  facts  bearing  on  this  point. 

The  next  year  (1S53)  the  field  was  sown  to  barley,  without  manure  of  any  kind,  and  also  in 
1854  and  1855. 


Series  2. 


rapid-growing  Swede  turnips.  |  The  following  table  gives  the  average  yield  per  acre  ou  the  different  plots: 

TABLE  4.  BARLEY,  WITHOUT  MANURE  (AFTER  ROOTS  MANURED  AS  GIVEN  IN  TABLES  2  AND  3;)  THREE  SEASONS  grovl^  rirge^roir^'wrcan. ’“whit  we^ad 

1853-1855 — AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE.  i  ... _  , „  ...  ..  ..  ,, 

better  do  with  them  after  they  are  grown  is 

— I -  another  matter— and  a  very  important  one. 

Series  2.  Series  3.  series  4.  Series  5.  which  we  may  discuss  at  a  future  time. 

Mi K IKS  1.  -  - - j  -  ! _ j _  i  >ur- tiling  is  rlear:  tlieamiuoniu  wbioh  had 

Dressed  Dressed  „frnw  Dressed  «.trnw  Dressed  been  applied  on  Plot  3  for  ton  years  and  which 

- -  ‘  Grain.  _ _  aralu-  "  _ _  0ram-  _ _  the  turnips  had  not  appropriated,  was  of  little 

Plots  3 . ; .  BUt8%,8‘  Bushels.  Cwts.  Bushels.  Cwts.  Bushels.  Cwts.  use  to  the  barley,  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see  iu 

iV.V.V.V.V.V.’.V."** . . . .  12V  22%  ,5  ”  25  14%  25*4  H?4j  its  proper  place,  a  fresh  appUeatlou  of  amrno- 

6  Hii<i  7..  . '. ‘ I;;;:.-;;:.-;; ;  is%  lit*  ii%  nia  or  nitrate  has  a  strikingly  beneficial  effect 

- 11 - ! - U _ _ I _ y _ \ _ -J  on  barley  We  may  conclude  that  the  ammo- 

IV’V?'  be  remembered  that  the  soil  had  grown  ten  aunual  crops  of  turnips  which  had  been  carted  off.  It  Is  sometimes  thought  that  farmers  are  exhausting  ''rhich  had  been  SOWU  anduot appropriated , 

'  *r  ll*n<1  l,y  tlu;  two  of  phosphates  for  wheat  and  other  crops  But  although  I’loi  5,  where  superphosphate  hail  been  used,  had  grown  far  larger  crops  than  Plot  A  and  Lke  that  developed  from  the  soil,  is  washed 

hese  crops  had  been  removed  from  the  land  It  still  produces  more  barley  than  Plot  3.  The  superphusphate  enabled  the  turnips  to  take  iio  and  c'onvert  Into  food  ; _ .  .  ..  .  ,  .  ’  ,  , 

wi'iV  ivi'.iVi  Sfi  ' , ,  ,\V  1  r,i‘  wlu'1,l,lll[1!*By  set  free  from  the  Inert  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  When  the  plants  could  not  do  this  for  luck  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  nitric  add  mt0  the  subsoil,  W  here  only  deep- rooted  plants, 

was  washed  out  of  the  soil  or  leached  Into  the  subsoil.  like  Red  Clovert  eau  get  it 

After  the  three  crops  of  barley  had  been  grown,  the  field  for  the  next  15  years  was  devoted  to  Swede  turnips  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  the  same  manure  being  applied  each  year  The 
following  table  gives  the  average  yield  per  acre. 


SERIES  1. 

Dressed 

Grain. 

1 

______ 

Straw. 

Plots  3 . 

Bushels. 

tS.*w 

Cwts. 

101^ 

4 .  . 

20% 

21 

18% 

if 

107$ 

5 . 

6  and  7. . 

— - - - — _ -  _ L 

Series  3. 

1  1 

Series  4. 

Series  5. 

Dressed 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Dressed 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Dressed 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Bushels. 

20% 

22% 

23 

201$ 

Cwts. 

12% 

13 

13% 

11% 

Bushels. 

245$ 

25 

26% 

25 

Cwts. 

154$ 

14% 

15 

14% 

Bushels. 

29U 

25% 

27 

35 

Cwts. 

16 

14?$ 

15% 

147$ 

icrs  are  exhausting 
ips  than  Plot  3.  and 
convert  Into  food 
Id.  the  nitric  acid 


dole  gives  the  average  yield  per  acre. 

TABLE  5.— SWEDISH  TURNIPS;  FIFTEEN  SEASONS,  185(5-1870  (1).  ROOTS  AND  LEAVES  CARTED  OFF  THE  LAND— AVERAGE  YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


SERIES  1. 


MANURES  AS  UNDER-NO  CROSS-DRKSSING. 


Pr0T  |  . Farmyard  Manure,  14  ton* . 

i . loan,  nut!  .superphosphate 


o  . .  . . .  •  ■  •  "II  "  I  |M|iri  linin’  .  . .  .  , 

•} . \V Uhoui  Manure,  1846, and since  . .  . . . . . 

i . ^uj*'  il>hosi»litttc,cach  year;  Sulphate  Potass,  Soda and' ’Magnesia,' ’i&ibtt)! 

;! . su  por phosphate,  each  your . 

X . Superphosphate,  each  year;  Sulphate  Potass,  i\V,ui' ' 

u . i 1‘otass,  and  lti%  Ammonia  suits,  1856  M.  .  .  .. 

. L  mnun-  a,id  #»hcci  previously  part  1'iimna  ;  part  Superphosphate 


Tous.  ew 
6  4 


In.  Toils. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


EACH  PLOT  MANURED  AS  SERIES  1,  AND  CROSS-DRESSED  AS  UNDER- 


Series  2. 

5  years,  1856-1860. 

3000  lbs.  Saw  dust. 

328  Ilia.  Nitric  Acid. 

10  years.  1861-1870. 

550  Uis.  Nitrate  Soda. 

Series  3. 

5  years,  1856-1860. 

200  lbs.  Ammonia  salts. 

10  years.  1861-1870. 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts. 

Series  4. 

5  years.  1856-1860. 

200  lbs  Ammonia  salts. 
3000  Sawdust. 

10  years,  lS6l-lB7b. 

400  lbs.  Ammonia  salts. 
2000  lbs.  Rape-cake. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots, 

Leaves. 

Roots. 

Leaves.  1 1 

Tons.  cwts. 

Tons.  ewts. 

Tons.  cwts.  Tons,  cwts.! 

Tons.  ewts. 

Tons.  cwts. 

7  9 

I  a 

8  8 

1  4 

8  16 

1  9 

7  13 

1  3 

8  5 

1  5 

8  14 

1  9 

0  19 

0  4 

0  13 

0  3 

3  6 

0  14 

5  2 

0  16 

4  12 

0  14 

6  12 

1  6 

4  13 

0  IS 

a  16 

0  15 

5  16 

l  7 

4  11 

0  14 

4  5 

0  IS 

(>  t» 

1  2 

4  18 

0  It 

4  12 

0  14 

6  15 

1  4 

1  13 

0  5 

l  a 

0  5 

3  19 

0  18 

Series  5. 

8  years,  1856-1860. 
9000  lbs.  Sawdust- 


10  years.  1961-1870. 
2000  lbs.  Rape-cake. 


RootN. 


Leaves. 


Ammonia. 


"Ammonia -salts,"  lit  each  case,  equal  parts  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia  of  commerce: 
used  as  u  cross  dressing  on  the  Plots  of  Series  2,  from  1S56-1860,  were  estimated  to  contain  Nitro- 


y  oars— that  te^thi' prod nee  of  o'eVt^cam^  ,ts  '"“‘tiitvs  were  applied,  and  there  would  be  accumulation  within  the  soli  for  the  succeeding  crops,  the 


things  eouidnm™i^r.VMnl"Vr  *,|?“PkP  8w,0l1«  bintlps  average  only  u  cwts.  of  roots  per  acre, 

of  pluntTood lu'thesouT'  Fhir  th.t'.w* Itosphorl lc  acid.  And  yet,  so  far  as  wheat  and  barley  and  clover .... 
t  U.OU  in  Hi,  soli.  But  there  was  not  enough  for  the  turnips  In  an  Immediately  available  condition. 


u.  ii uti  tnere  would  oe  accumulation  within  the  soli  for  the  succeeding  crops,  the  average  produce  Is  calculated  as  for  15 

rhese  diminutive  turnips,  both  root  and  leaf,  coutalucd  au  unusually  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  which  the  poor 
are  ooncerued,  there  Is  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  no  absolute  detlelency  of  phosphoric  acid  and  other  ingredients 


*74  ■  mwimmi  to  the 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  43  Chatham  St,, 
Boston,  Mass.— This  is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  fertilizer  firms  in  America.  They  manu¬ 
facture  fertilizers  according  to  Prof.  Stock- 
bridge’s  formula, and  offer,  also,  the  chemicals 
for  home  mixing.  These  chemicals  (so-called), 
ground  and  dissol  red  bone,  bone  black,  dried 
blood,  nitrate  of  soda,  potash  salts,  etc.,  are 
delivered  free  on  board  the  cars  either  in  Bos¬ 
ton  or  New  York.  Bowker  &  Co.  make  the 
claim  that  potatoes  grown  with  the  aid  of  the 
Stockbridge  fertilizers  are  larger,  smoother, 
more  mealy  and  less  liable  to  rot  than  those 
grown  with  farm  manure,  a  claim  which  wa 
can  support  whether  the  fertilizers  be  Stock- 
bridge’s  Potato  or  any  other  high-grade  well- 
proportioned  complete  fertilizer.  It  has  seemed 
odd  to  many  that  potato  fertilizers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rural’s  experiments,  give  larger 
crops  than  farm  manure,  season  alter  season; 
and  this,  too,  in  very  poor  soil.  We  account 
for  it  in  this  way:  From  the  day  that  the 
tuber  begins  to  form  until  it  matures,  the 
plant  must,  be  well  fed,  if  a  large  crop  is  to  be 
raised.  The  time  is  short;  the  tax  upon  the 
plant  greater  than  upon  almost  any  other 
plant  for  the  same  time.  In  fertilizers  the 
food  is  ready  and  abundant  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  In  farm  manure  unless  it  is  well  de¬ 
composed  and  large  quantities  are  used,  the 
plants  are  more  liable  to  be  checked  in  the 
food  supply  just  when  food  is  most  needed, 
Given  an  acre  of  poor  soil  aud  our  choice  be¬ 
tween  20  tons  of  farm  tnauure  and  half  a  ton 
of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer,  we  would 
choose  the  latter,  were  we  to  raise  potatoes  for 
a  wager.  The  Bowker  treatise  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  with  interest  by  those  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  instruct  themselves  as  to  fertilizer 
questions. 

John  M.  Pearson,  Steamboat  Dock,  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y.— A  treatise  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Pearson’s  several  brands  of  fertilizers. 
Mr.  Pearson  proposes  to  sell  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers  for  25  per  cent,  less  than  when  fertil¬ 
izers  are  sold  on  time  through  agents.  His 
Empire  State  Superphosphate  is  offered  at 
$30  per  ton;  his  Emeudo  Superphosphate  at 
$25;  his  Fine  Ground  Bone  and  Potash  at  $30, 
which  according  to  the  appended  analyses  are 
well  worth  these  prices,  They  are  put  up  in 
bags  of  100  or  200  pouuds  as  preferred,  or  in 
barrels.  They  may  be  ordered  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Mr.  Pearson  also  offers  the  constituents 
separately  to  those  who  wish  either  to  mix 
them  or  to  use  them  separately.  These  are 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood  and  nitrate, 
of  soda  for  nitrogen:  sulphate  of  potash,  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  kainit,  etc.,  for  potash;  bone 
for  phosphoric  acid.  All  will  be  delivered 
free  on  board  of  boat  or  cars  at  New  York. 
The  circular  should  be  examined. 

George  S.  Pickering,  135  Fifth  St.,  Troy, 
Y.— A  circular  respecting  Poudrette  or 
night  soil. 

implements. 

Brown's  Railway  Fence  Bcilder. — Cir¬ 
cular  from- John  P.  Brown,  Rising  Sun,  Indi- 
ana — This  machine  has  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  By  its  means  a  strong  and  durable  feuee 
can  be  built  at  an  average  cost  of  $127.80  per 
mile.  One  mile  of  five  barbed  wires  costs 
$180.  and  one  mile  of  posts  and  five  boards 
costs  $351.10,  This  machine  builds  a  picket 
fence  that  will  last  50  y ears >  It  takes  less  than 
one-eighth  the  space  required  for  a  rail  fence, 
cannot  lie  climbed,  will  not  burn  readily  aud 
is  not  easily  blown  down.  The  machine  works 
well  on  hilly  ground  and  uses  heavy  wire  and 
any  style  or  length  of  pickets,  1  his  is  one  of 
the  best  fence  machines  made,  and  those  who 
use  it  will  never  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old 
style  rail  or  board  fence.  It  will  be  very  valu¬ 
able  at  the  south,  or  in  any  place  where  refuse 
poles  or  canes  can  be  obtained.  These  can  be 
woven  into  a  strong  fence. 

Ames’  Plow  Co.,  53  Beekmau  Street, 
Y.— Circulars  of  the  Improved  Billings’ 
Planter  and  Fertilizer,  the  Ames’  Patent 
Chilled  Centennial  Plow,  and  the  Matthews 
Seed  Drills  (single  and  combiued).  It  is 
claimed  for  the  Planter  that  it  is  superior  to 
all  others  for  planting  feed,  ensilage  and  fod. 
der  corn,  broom  corn,  beaus,  and  other  seeds 
of  like  size,  and  that  it  does  better  work 
whether  on  stony  or  mellow  land.  One  horse 
is  sufficient,  and  seven  to  10  acres,  it  is  said, 
can  be  planted  by  one  man  in  a  day. 
The  machine  has  a  hopper,  in  two  parts, 
one  for  seed,  the  other  for  fertilizer. 
The  circular  should  be  examined.  The  Cen¬ 
tennial  Plow  and  Matthews’  Seed  Drills  are 
also  illustrated  and  fully  described. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 
—Catalogue  from  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.— An  excellent  pamphlet,  clear 
]y  written  and  well  illustrated.  A  few  of  the 
implements  described  are  railway  horse 
powers,  double  geared  horse  powers,  thrasher 


and  cleaner,  horse  railway  power,  six- 
horse  fearless  level-  power,  challenge  separator, 
“champion”  cultivator,  fodder  cutter,  end¬ 
less  chain  calf  or  pony  power  and  sawing 
machine.  This  firm  prides  itself  on  making 
the  best  machines  in  the  market.  No  effort  is 
made  to  compete  in  price  with  inferior  machin¬ 
ery,  as  such  competition  would  only  impair 
the  quality  of  the  work  aud  material  employed 
in  constructing  the  best  goods.  These  who 
need  any  of  the  above  named  implements 
should  send  for  this  catalogue. 

Champion  Harrow  and  Cultivator.  Cir¬ 
culars  from  John  R.  Whittemore,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass,— These  implements  are  highly  re¬ 
commended.  The  double  spring-tooth  riding 
harrow  can  also  bo  used  as  a  potato  digger 
and  a  corn  hoe,  and  be  made  to  do  very  nice 
work.  The  prices  are  very  reasonable. 


LIVE  stock. 

“Cholera  Proof  Hogs.”  Circulars  from 
the  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
firm  has  become  noted  for  its  Ohio  Improved 
Chester  Hogs,  which  are  said  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
sist  successfully  the  diseases  which  are  all 
grouped  under  the  head  of  “cholera.”  These 
hogs,  as  we  are  told  iuthe  circulars,  have  been 
put  to  the  severest  tests  as  to  vitality.  Mr. 
E.  E.  Loose,  of  Tuscola,  111.,  is  said  to  have 
placed  34  Berkshires  with  two  Improved 
Chesters.  The  liffu-k  bogs  all  died  while  the 
whites  were  uot  affected.  Tests  like  this  have 
induced  the  originators  of  the  breed  to  claim 
its  title  of  “cholera  proof.”  Certain  it  is 
that  these  hogs  have  been  widely  disseminated 
about  the  country  and  that  many  have  been 
ordered  from  England,  Mexico  and  South 
America.  All  farmers  who  like  a  white  hog 
should  by  all  means  investigate  the  claims 
made  for  this  breed.  Send  for  the  circulars. 


POULTRY. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.— We  are  much  interested  iu  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  in  this  seed  catalogue,  a 
part  of  which  is  given  to  poultry,  of  a  new 
breed  of  fowls  called  the  “Patagonian.”  The 
claim  is  made  t  hat  they  are  “one  of  the  most 
wonderful  breeds  ever  introduced  into  this 
country.”  They  are  of  “prodigious  size;”  they 
lay  eggs  of  “unusual  size;”  they  are  “extreme¬ 
ly  hardy,”  coming  from  the  southernmost 
part  of  South  American;  they  are  “compactly 
built,”  are  perfect  in  form  and  shape,  of  quick 
growth,  docile  habits  and  steady  layers.  The 
Rural  has  ordered  a  setting  of  eggs  aud  will 
report  in  due  time.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  rntro- 
ducer  of  the  White  Brazilian  Flour  Corn,  a 
remarkable  variety  certainly  where  it  will 
mature.  There  are  many  novelties  announced 
in  the  catalogue  which  will  be  sent^  without 
charge  to  applicants. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  O. 
—A  circular  of  poultry.  Mi'.  Brown  men¬ 
tions  that  he  has  eggs  for  sale  of  choice  straius 
of  Light  Brahmas  aud  Plymouth  Rocks. 

C.  S.  Cooper,  Seraalenburgh,  N.  J.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  White  Wyandottes.  Laced  Wyau- 
dottes,  Plymouth  Rocks  aud  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  We  have  knownMr.  Cooper  for  years. 
Our  readers  may  trust  him. 


NURSERY. 

G.  H.  &  J.  II.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury, 
Conn.— A  catalogue  of  small  fruit  plants  with 
the  Earhart  and  Curmau  Raspberries  as 
specialties.  The  above  firm  considers  that 
the  Truitt,  Jewell,  Sharpless,  Lida,  Manchest¬ 
er,  Longfellow,  Jessie,  Belmont  and  Parry 
bear  the  largest  berries;  that  the  Manchester, 
Belmont,  Windsor  Chief,  Crescent,  Miner, 
Jewell,  Liila,  May  King  aud  Bubach  are  the 
most  productive;  that  those  above  mentioned 
as  “the  most  productive”  are  also  the  best  for 
market,  excepting  Bubach  and  Lida;  that 
Mrs.  Garfield,  Prince  of  Berries,  Parry,  Mi¬ 
ner,  Dowuiug,  Indiana,  Henderson,  Loug- 
fellow  and  Belmont  are  the  best  in  quality. 
As  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  classifi¬ 
cation  would  have  to  be  materially  altered. 
This  firm  finds  the  Marlboro  Raspberry  a 
failure— lacking  health  and  vigor;  the  Golden 
Queen  “one  of  the  most  perfect  of  berries  for 
the  family  garden.”  Several  pages  are  given 
to  the  Everbearing  black-cap,  the  Earhart, 
and  the  Carman  is  described  as  the  “earliest, 
extra  large,  most  productive  black-cap  yet 
introduced.” 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey.— 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  small  fruit  cata¬ 
logue  that  equals  this.  The  descriptions  for 
the  most  part  are  trustworthy  and  the  engrav¬ 
ings  fairly  true  to  nature.  A  colored  plate 
shows  the  Ogden,  Botan,  Spalding,  Mariana 
aud  Kelsey  Plums.  Among  specialties  we 
may  note  the  long-keeping  Delaware,  the 
showy  and  flue-flavored  Loy  apples,  the  Law- 
son  or  Comet  Pear,  the  Mitmewaski  and  Erie 
Blackberries;  the  Earhart,  Carman,  Golden 
Queen  Raspberries;  the  Monmouth,  Gandy’s 
Prize,  Lida,  Ontario,  Crimson  Cluster,  Jessie, 


Bubach  No.  5,  Belmont,  and  Conhauziek  Straw¬ 
berries;  Moore’s  Diamond,  Empire  State,  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Berckman’s  Grapes.  A  list  of  chest¬ 
nuts,  filberts  and  walnuts  completes  the  inter¬ 
esting  catalogue. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. — This,  tho 
first  of  the  series  of  catalogues  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Saul,  is  one  of  “new,  rare  and  beautiful 
plants.”  The  catalogue  begins  with  new 
roses,  pelargoniums;  then  follow  a  long  list  of 
rare  plants,  dioffenbaehias,  begonias,  nn- 
thuriums,  dracaenas,  pitcher  plants,  now 
asparagus  tormuncutnl),  crotons,  ferns, 
and  so  on  through  a  long  list,  ending  with 
collections  of  all  sorts  of  plants,  both  tender 
and  hardy. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. — A  catalogue  of  strawberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  grapes,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  apple,  peach,  pear  and  cherry  plants 
and  trees.  The  frontispiece  is  a  colored  cut 
of  the  Lawson  Pear,  which  Mr.  Parry  claims 
to  be  “the  earliest  large  pear,  the  largest 
early  pear,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
pears,”  claims  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  does  not 
fully  indorse. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Concord,  Mass. — A 
circular  of  the  new  Eaton  Grape.  Judging 
this  grape  merely  from  the  magnificent 
bunches  we  have  seen,  the  immense  black  ber¬ 
ries  and  their  quality,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
the  most  promising  child  of  tho  Concord  we 
havB  seen.  Mr.  Moore  says  the  vine  is  hardy, 
vigorous  aud  productive.  Our  own  specimen 
may  fruit  next  season. 

Ellwanger  &  B\rry.— A  circular  of 
“good  new  things  and  some  specialties  of  par¬ 
ticular  merit.”  Among  these  are  the  Iudus- 
try  Gooseberry,  new  Russian  apples,  the  Pur¬ 
ple-leaved  Plum,  new  spiraeas,  new  lilacs,  etc. 
Collections  of  choice  trees,  shrubs  aud  roses 
are  offered. 

Joel  Horner  &  Son,  Merchautville, 
N.  J. — This  catalogue  opens  with  a  chapter 
oil  “Planting,  Pruning  and  Culture  of  the 
Grape.”  Then  we  have  a  list  with  descriptions 
of  new  grapes,  and  next  a  general  li3t  of 
grapes.  The  catalogue  closes  with  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations  of  strawberries 
raspberries,  etc. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Green’s  Fruit  Guide  and  catalogue  of  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  viues,  etc.,  all  in  one.  Mr. 
Greeu  is  the  introducer  of  the  Jessie  Straw¬ 
berry,  which  is  announced  iu  a  way  to  excite 
great  expectations. 

Lewis  Roesuti,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— A  des¬ 
criptive  list  of  grape-vines,  strawberries,  etc. 
Mr.  Roesch  claims  to  have  850,000  vines  aud 
100  varieties.  A  chapter  on  planting  and 
pruniug  the  grape  will  help  beginners. 

Wtley  &  Co,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue 
of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
apricots,  quinces,  small  fruits,  flowering 
shrubs,  etc. 

C.  H.  Perkins,  Moorestown,  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J. — Fruits,  large  and  small,  with  the 
new  Globe  Peach  as  a  specialty.  Colored 
illustrations  of  this  and  tho  Rancocas  Rasp¬ 
berry. 

Sidney  Tuttle  "&  Co.,  Proprietors  of  the 
Bloomington  Nurseries,  Bloomington,  Ill.  A 
wholesale  catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
bulbs,  etc. 

George  Pinney,  Evergreen, Door  Co.,  Wis. 
— List  of  evergreens,  forest  trees  and  tree 
seeds. 


seeds. 

W.  W.  Rawsox  &  Co.,  34  South  Market 
St..  Bostou,  Mass. — This  isa  very  large  cata¬ 
logue  (8x11  inches),  well  illustrated  with  en¬ 
gravings  aud  two  colored  plates,  one  of  sweet 
peas,  the  other,  double  size,  of  leading  vege¬ 
tables.  Among  specialties  are  all  sorts  of 
insecticides,  bellows  for  their  application. 
Eddy’s  Duster  is  illustrated,  a  device  which 
we  have  used  for  many  years  for  applying 
Paris-green  aud  plaster  upon  potatoes.  It  is 
perfection  in  its  way,  and  though  the  price  is 
$1.50,  it  will  certainly  please  all  who  use  it. 
It  may  bo  sent  anywhere  by  express.  The 
lists  of  grass  seed  (illustrated),  spring  wheat, 
barley  (including  Maushury),  forage  plants, 
oats,  buckwheat,  etc.,  are  uuusually  full. 
Two  new  |>eas  are  offered,  viz..  Carter’s  Light¬ 
ening  and  Anticipation  (both  English),  which 
we  shall  try.  The  catalogue  is  one  that  will 
well  repay  a  careful  examination.  Amateurs 
will  find  all  needed  instructions  as  to  the  sow¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  seeds.  Uld  friends  of 
the  late  firm  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss  Is  con¬ 
nected  with  W.  W.  Rawsou  &  Co.  Rural 
readers  are  referred  to  their  advertisement  in 
another  column. 

George  \V.  P.  Jeriiaud,  Caribou,  Maine. 
—A  catalogue  of  Aroostook  Seed  Potatoes  and 
seeds,  a  select  list  only,  grown  iu  the  far 
northeast  Aroostook  County.  The  supposed 
superior  qualities  of  potatoes  used  for  seed 
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grown  iu  Maine  is  pretty  generally  enter¬ 
tained,  though  doubted  by  some.  Mr.  Jer- 
rard  offers  potato  seed  (true  seed),  which  he 
says  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  old 
Blue-uose  and  Jackson  White.  It  is  now  just 
about  the  time  to  sow  this  seed,  Sown  in  pots 
of  mellow  soil  the  seed  will  sprout  sooner  than 
tomato  seeds.  The  plants,  as  soon  as  they  got 
second  or  rough  leaves,  should  be  transplanted 
to  thumb  pots,  there  to  remain  until  it  is  time 
to  thump  them  out  into  the  garden.  Thus 
treated  many  of  the  plants  will  produce  pota¬ 
toes  as  large  as  hens’  eggs;  some  will  be 
larger.  Now,  as  during  the  past  10  years,  wo 
respectfully  urge  our  farmers  to  raise  seedling 
potatoes,  since  it  can  be  done  so  easily.  There 
is,  besides,  a  chance  that  varieties  may  thus 
be  produced  better  suited  to  a  given  farm  or 
section  than  any  in  the  market. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.—  The  pres¬ 
ent  work  combines  a  part  of  Vick’s  monthly 
magazine,  with  his  Floral  Guide  for  1887, 
making  170  pages  in  all,  that  in  point  of  fine 
paper,  dear  print,  as  well  as  iu  the  number 
and  excellence  of  illustrations,  are  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  other  work  of  the  kind. 
There  are  several  colored  pictures,  aud  10 
pages  are  devoted  to  novelties  in  the  way  of 
beans,  celery,  melons,  oats,  potatoes,  sweet 
corn,  peas  aud  flowers.  A  new  potato  is 
called  tho  Ohio  Junior,  for  which  earliness, 
superior  keeping  qualities  aud  productiveness 
are  claimed.  We  hive  never  known  the  old 
Ohio  to  bear  either  blossoms  or  fruit.  The 
catalogue  offers  an  insect  exterminator, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  destroy  lice,  cab¬ 
bage  worms,  potato  bugs,  squash  bug9,  etc., 
while  harmless  to  the  plants.  Bellows  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  powder  are  also  offered.  This  is  au 
important  announcement,  coining  from  a  firm 
so  trustworthy,  aud  we  shall  not  fail  to  try 
the  new  insecticide  aud  report  the  results  to 
our  readers. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — An  ex¬ 
cellent  catalogue  of  the  seeds,  plants,  etc., 
offered  by  this  well-known  house,  one  of  the 
largest  iu  America.  Views  on  their  seed 
farm;  instructions  as  to  the  formation  and 
management  of  vegetable  gardens;  hot-bods, 
etc. ,  etc. ,  are  well  presented.  A  supplement 
gives  such  novelties  as,  according  to  their 
careful  trials,  are  deemed  worthy  of  being 
offered  for  sale.  The  seeds  of  fruit  trees, 
forest  trees,  ornamental,  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  trees  are  a  feature  of  this  catalogue  in 
which  many  readers  will  be  interested.  This 
is  a  first- rab>  firm. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Albany,  N.  Y.— 
A  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs 
etc. — -This  firm  is  the  introducer  of  the  Early 
Sunrise  Potato,  which  it  considers  the  earliest 
variety  known.  Pee  and  Kay  and  Tom 
Thumb  sweet  corn,  Surprise  Muskmelou.  au 
extra  early  pea,  VVid  >-Avvuke  Oats,  Bristol 
Cabbage,  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  are 
among  the  specialties  of  late  introduction. 
The  Longfellow  Yellow  Flint  Corn,  though 
by  no  means  a  novelty,  is  in  all  respects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  trials,  as  desirable  a  variety  as 
any  we  know, 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Queens,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. — This  is  a  catalogue  that  will  please  all 
lovers  of  flowers,  especial  ly  of  those  which  are 
new  or  rare,  and  it  is  certaiuly  a  very  artistic 
and  creditable  work.  It  contains  two  ebro- 
mos,  one  of  pansies,  tho  other  of  the  beautiful 
new  fuchsia,  “Storm  King,”  besides  eight 
colored  illustrations  and  numberless  well- 
executed  wood  cuts.  The  lists  of  vegetable 
seeds  and  fruits  are  also  selected  with  great 
care.  This  will  be  sent,  without  charge,  to 
all  of  our  readers  who  apply. 

IV.  H.  Smith,  1018  Market  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — Au  illustrated  catalogue  (100 
pages)  of  farm,  garden  and  greenhouse 
requisites.  The  lists  of  peas  aud  potatoes  are 
well  selected.  A  new  buckwheat,  called 
European  Silver  Hull,  is  mentioned  as  ripeu- 
iug  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  American 
Silver  Hull.  Thu  now  oats,  "Wide  Awake,” 
are  spoken  of  as  better  than  an}'  other  kind  as 
regards  weight  of  grain,  vigor,  aud  loss 
tendency  to  rust. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— A  very  large  (130  pages 
illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and  fruits 
us  well  as  a  garden  calendar  aud  guide  to  the 
successful  management  of  the  flower  and  kit¬ 
chen  gardou.  There  are  24  pages  given  to 
novelties  of  tho  rarer  seeds,  roses,  pansies, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  a  valuable  catalogue.  Our 
readers  should  apply  for  it  aud  mention  the 
Rural. 

Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
A  first-rate  catalogue  of  roses,  pansies,  chrys¬ 
anthemums,  pinks,  etc.  aud  a  select  list  of 
choice  flower  seeds.  Mr.  Scott  has  an  experi- 
rience  of  38  years  in  growing  roses.  They  are 
all  upon  their  own  roots.  There  are  several 
collections  of  popular  plants  offered  at  reduced 
rates  which  have  been  selected  with  care  aud 
taste.  There  are  many  new  things  offered  aud 


•a  colored  plate  of  pansies  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  seon. 

TheStakbr  Seed  Co.,  Mount  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. — A  descriptive  and  illustrated  catalogue 
an  l  amateur’s  guile  to  the  flower  anl  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden,  also  several  circulars  of  special¬ 
ties  including  Cleveland’s  Alaska  Pea,  which 
at  deems ‘‘the  earliest,  purest,  most  prolific, 
best  in  flavor,  bast  keeper  in  the  pod,  best 
•color  when  shelled,”  etc.  The  catalogue  is  a 
good  one. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Ohio. — Twenty- 
first  Annual  Price-list  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 
In  connection  with  his  seed  business  Mr. 
Brown  offers  for  sale  various  articles  which 
are  mole  l  on  every  farm,  such  as  buggies, 
harness,  sowing-machines,  harrows,  plows, 
potato  diggers,  corn  planters,  drills,  rakes, 
milking  tubes.  Finally  he  offers  thorough¬ 
bred  poultry. 

B.  L.  Bragg  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. — An 
illustrated  catalogue  (90  pages)  of  seeds,  farm 
implements,  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  etc. 
Here  we  have  a  new  oat,  the  Wide  Awake; 
the  Top-Over  Corn  and  a  new  potato  the 
Hampden  Beauty  which  is  said  to  be  as 
early  as  the  Hebron,  an  abundaut  yielder, 
a  good  keeper  aud  of  the  first  quality. 

-"J.  M.  MgCullouou's  Sons,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — A  large,  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
garden,  field  and  Bower  seeds;  plants,  vines, 
bulbs,  roots  and  farm  and  garden  implements, 
etc.  “A  year’s  work  in  the  garden”  will 
prove  a  reminder  of  the  m03t  important  work 
to.be  thought  of  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

Robert  B gist,  ,Tr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— An 
illustrated  catalogue  (110  pages)  of  seeds  of 
all  kinds—  a  first-rate  list.  Those  who  need 
instructions  us  to  preparing  a  kitchen  garden, 
constructing  cold-frames  and  hot-beds,  etc., 
will  fiud  them  in  this  well-arranged  cata¬ 
logue. 

Francis  Brill,  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.—  Here  we  have  a  price-list  of  seeds  for 
market  gardeners  and  others.  Mr.  Brill’s 
•cabbage  seeds,  especially,  eujoy  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  purity. 

Ellis  Bros.,  Keene,  N.H.— Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  of  such  popular  plants  as  Fuchsias, 
Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations. 
Eggs  of  several  of  the  best  breeds  of  poultry 
are  offered  also. 

A.  W.  Livinoston’s  Sons,  96  N.  High  St., 
Columbus,  O. — An  illustrated  catalogue  of  75 
pages  of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  Mr.  L.  is  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  tha  best  varieties  of  tomatoes  in  cul¬ 
tivation. 

J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co., 
Md.— Price  list  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
‘•High-bred  Seed  Potatoes.” 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vt. — An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  (97  pages)  of  seeds,  plants  and 
small  fruits. 

Cole  <&  Brothers,  Pella,  Iowa. — An  illus¬ 
trated  seed  catalogue  and  guide. 

J.  0.  Manson,  Harford,  Sus.  Co.,  Pa. — A 
catalogue  of  seeds. 


miscellaneous. 

Stained  Glass  Substitute.  Circular 
from  W.  C.  Young,  795  Arch  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  This  material  is  used  for  ornament¬ 
ing  windows,  doors,  tmnsoms,  etc.  It  costs 
from  one-thirtieth  to  one-teutb  as  much  as 
stained  glass,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  is 
just  as  good.  There  are  hundreds  of  churches 
in  this  country  that  would  bo  greatly  beauti¬ 
fied  by  the  use  of  this  material.  The  ladies 
should  look  into  this. 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 


(Continued  from  page  170.) 


ARBORICULTURAL. 

A.  C.  (?.,  Plumsteadville ,  Pa. — Where  can 
I  get  hardy  eatalpa  seeds,  and  what  do  they 
cost?  2.  How  must  they  be  treated? 

Ans. — 1.  From  J.  M.  Thorburnifc  Co.,  15 
John  St.,  Ntnv  York.  Twenty-live  cents au 
ounce  or  less  by  the  pound.  2.  It  sprouts  free¬ 
ly  and  may  be  sown  in  any  well-prepared  soil 
and  covered  half  an  inch.  Sow  in  drills. 


DAIRY. 

A.  B.  B.,  Pendleton ,  Kan. — Which  would 
be  the  cheaper  food  for  milch  cows — wheat 
at  60  cents  per  bushel  or  wheat  bran  at  §1  per 
cwt  ? 

Ans. — The  bran,  by  all  ’means.  The  wheat 
contains  eight  pounds  of  protein,  63  pounds  of 
fat,  and  39.6  pounds  carbohydrates.  The  bran 
contains  IV  i  pounds  protein,  3'^  pounds  of 
fat,  aud  53.6  pounds  carbohydrates. 

FARM  topics] 

MANURIAL  VALUE  OF  TOBACCO  REFUSE; 

SWAMP  MUCK. 

J.  B.,  Union,  N.  Y. — I  can  get  the  fine  to¬ 
bacco  (dust)  from  cigar  factories  seven  miles 


away  for?  I  per  box  of  390  to  490  pounds; 
aDd  another  sort  of  wast9  consisting  of  bits  of 
leaves,  for  2>  'cents  per  box  of  299  to  25. 
pouu  Is,  while  tobicoo  stems  can  b8  got  for  $2 
per  ton  of  2,009  pounls.  Will  any  or  all  of 
these  pay  as  a  fertilizer  on  a  gravelly  anl 
sandy  soil  used  for  truck  farming?  I  have  a 
muck  patch  where  the  tnuek  is  fro  u  one  to  3o 
feet  deep  an  l  lo  oks  as  if  uvula  or  decayed 
grass,  moss  an  1  bushes,  drying  out  in  the  hot 
sun  until  it  uiikos  a  goo  l  fire  in  the  stove; 
becoming  pulverized  when  exposed  to  frost. 
Would  it  be  a  lvisable  to  spread  four  or  six 
inches  of  this  on  the  land  at  tha  opening  of 
winter,  leaving  it  exposed  to  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  an  1  thaw, ng  till  spring,  and  then  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  thesoilby  plowing?  Auother 
man  an  1  myself  with  a  horse  anl  cart,  could 
put  out  29  to  3J  loads  a  day.  Pretty  coarse 
horse  manure  ousts  75  cents  to  SI  per  one-horse 
load  1!^  mile  away.  Wnich  is  the  b3sfc  and 
cheapest?  Should  tha  tobacco  waste  be  com¬ 
posted  with  either  yard  manure  or  the  muck, 
or  spread  alone  around  the  plant? 

Ans. — The  price  mentioned  for  tha  “dust”  is 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  the  refuse  tobacco  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  Tobacco  contaius  a  large 
quantity  of  ash,  and  rhe  ash  is  exceptionally 
rich  iu  potash  and  lime.  Dr.  Wolff’s  tables 
give  24. 03  as  the  per  cBntof  the  ash  in  to  uacco, 
and  tha  potash  as  27.4  per  cent  of  tha  ash,  the 
lime  as  87  per  cent  aud  phosphoric  acid  as  &0 
percent.  Thasa  figures  differ  widely  from 
more  recent  analyses  made  by  American 
chemists.  Professer  Goessmvn,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  for  instance, 
gives  the  following  figures;  total  ash.  12  53  per 
cent,  and  pitash  6J  per  cent  of  this  amount, 
lime,  29  per  cent  au  l  phosphoric  acid,  4  per 
ceut,  the  money  value  being  $14.66  per  ton. 
The  nitrogen,  equal  to  2.65  per  C8nt,  makes  up 
the  large  part  of  this  valuation.  The  leaf 
waste  at  25  cents  per  209  pounds  is  evidently 
a  cheap  fertilizer.  This  waste  material  may 
be  used  on  any  soil,  and  the  best  way  to  use  it 
is  to  compost  it  with  stable  manure  aud  some 
coarse  materials,  as  swamp  muck  or  other 
suitable  matter.  Swamp  muck  such  as  de¬ 
scribed,  must  be  very  useful  applied  in  tha 
way  described,  but  a  dressing  of  lime — 39  or 
40  bushels  per  acre— spread  on  the  land  after 
the  muck  is  plowed  in  would  be  desirable. 
The  tobacco  stems,  swamp  muck  and  what 
manure  you  have,  put  into  a  compost,  would 
be  an  excellent  fertilizer  an  l  cheaper  than  the 
manure  at  the  price  mentioned.  The  tobacco 
stems  contain  ouly  10  per  cent  of  water  and 
consequently  there  are  1,S00  pounds  of  dry 
matter  iu  a  ton:  coarse  manure  will  have  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  water  iu  it  and  therefore  only 
250  or  200  pounds  of  dry  matter  for  the  ton, 
and  it  is  less  rich  in  the  most  costly  element  of 
fertility  than  the  tobacco  refuse  maaure. 
Such  swamp  muck  as  is  described  will  proba¬ 
bly  contain  20  to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the 
ton,  worth  15  cents  a  pound  as  soon  as  it  is 
made  available. 

BURNING  BONES. 

E.  C.  B.,  Wilmington,  1 7l. — In  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  Dr.  Hoskins  says  burning  boues  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  reducing  them  to  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  How  can  they  be  best  reduced  in  large 
quantities — by  the  ton  or  more — and  on  what 
crops  would  they  have  the  best  effect.  I  can 
get  bones  here  at  $10  per  ton;  are  they  worth 
that  price? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  bones  are  collected  during  the  summer, 
and  kept  under  cover,  so  far  as  it  is  conve¬ 
nient  to  do  so.  In  the  fall  a  good  foundation 
of  dry  refuse  woo  l  is  laid  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  to  be  burned,  which  should  be  where 
the  fumes  will  not  reach  t  he  buildings.  Then 
a  layer  of  bones,  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  is 
laid;  then  half  as  much  wood,  aud  so  on  until 
the  pile  is  completed.  The  lower  tier  of  wood 
should  have  some  good  kindliug  material 
amougst  it,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  lighted  on 
the  windward  side.  As  soon  as  the  heat  gets 
up,  a  large  amout  it  of  fat  stews  out  of  the 
hones  and  drops  into  the  fire,  creatiug  a  fierce 
heat,  which,  if  the  pile  is  properly  made  and 
the  fire  well  managed,  will  bugn  every  bone 
quite  white  iu  n  few  flours.  As  soon  as  the 
heap  is  cool  enough  these  burut  bones  should 
be  placed  under  cover,  to  prevent  them  from 
beiug  wet,  and  ou  a  strong,  heavy  floor,  to  be 
beaten  with  an  implement  like  a  pavior’s  ram¬ 
mer.  The  operator  soou  learns  how  much  to 
spread  out  at  once.  A  riddle  with  four  or  five 
meshes  to  the  inch  is  used,  and  every  bone 
that  does  not  pass  through  is  thrown  aside  un¬ 
til  the  Whole  pile  is  gone  through  with.  This 
harder  residue  is  then  pounded  again,  sifted 
aud  then  a  third  time  pounded  aud  sifted. 
Some  pieces  will  still  be  refractory,  but  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  whole.  These  can 
be  kept  for  the  next  burning.  In  regard  to 
the  question  whether  it  will  pay  or  not,  [  cun 
only  say  it  pays  me.  But  every  one  should  un¬ 
derstand,  what  few  farmers  have  yet  learned, 
that  bones  alone  do  not  make  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  dung,  or 


of  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer.  They  sup¬ 
ply  phosphoric  acid  only,  in  combination  with 
lime,  aud  to  be  useful  there  must  be  the  due 
proportions  of  potash  and  nitrogen  added. 

M.  L.  W.,  Butler,  Mo. — When  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  cut  do  wa  trees  and  bushes 
to  prevent  sprouting,  anl  how  high  above 
grouud  should  they  be  cut— l  want  to  clear 
my  land  as  quickly  aa  possible? 

Ans. — We  have  bad  best  success  where  the 
lanl  wai  cleared  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer.  If  the  rapid  clearing  of  the  land 
was  [the  only  object,  we  should  cut  at  once, 
and  use  the  grub  hoe  on  the  roots  at  every 
spare  moment, 

J.  E.  M. ,  Orange  C.  FI.,  Va. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  rag-weed  in  a  clover 
field,  and  where  does  it  come  from? 

Ans. — Tnis  is  botanieally  known  as  Ambro¬ 
sia  artemisael’olia — an  annual  herb.  It 
blooms  in  late  summer.  A  very  rank  growth 
of  clover  will  subdue  it.  There  is  really  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  except  by  the  clean 
cultivation  of  hoed  emos. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

PLANTING  POTATOES  ON  SOD  LAND. 

J.  R.  FI.,  Franklinville ,  N.  Y. — In  planting 
five  acres  of  potatoes  the  coming  spring  on  a 
gravelly  soli,  under  pasture  for  15  or  20  years, 
what  kind  of  fertilizer  should  be  used,  and 
where  could  I  get  it?  What  variety  should  I 
plant  (Burbank  or  Early  Rose),  and  how  should 
the  “seed-pieces”  be  cut? 

Ans. — We  would  have  plowed  it  last  fall. 
Plow  as  soon  as  the  land  will  .“permit.  We 
should  then  use  a  shovel-plow,  or,  if  that  is 
not  at  hand,  plow  both  ways,  forming  a 
trench.  Plant  the  seed-pieces  a  foot  apart, 
and  cover  slightly  by  running  a  drag  over  the 
land.  Then  sow  evenly,  at  least  600  pounds 
per  acre,  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  in  the 
trenches ,  and  plow  the  soil  back.  Let  the 
double  furrows  (or  trenches)  be  three  feet 
apart.  Do  not  hill  up.  For  a  large  crop  of 
shapely  potatoes,  the  State  of  Maine  would  at 
present  be  our  choice.  We  should  cut  the  po¬ 
tatoes  to  two  good,  strong  eyes,  with  all  the 
flesh  possible.  The  fertilizer  cau  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  any  of  the  many  fertilizer  firms  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 

W.  S.  IF.,  Haley,  Tenn. — Where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  Tankard  Carrot  ?  I  wish  to  sow  a  20- 
acre  meadow  with  Red  Top,  Orchard  Grass 
Timothy  and  Clover  or  Alfalfa;  which  of  the 
two  last  would  be  the  better,  and  where  can 
Alfalfa  seed  be  got? 

Ans. — There  is  a  yellosv  Tankard  Mangel, 
but  no  Tankard  Carrot  that  we  know  of.  The 
seed  is  sold  at  90  cents  per  pouud.  Any 
seedsman  should  be  able  to  [supply  it.  Ex¬ 
amine  our  advertising  columns  for  names. 
Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  with  grass  as  clover 
is.  It  requires  the  whole  ground.  Alfalfa 
seed  can  be  procured  without  any  trouble. 
Sherman  &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  are  probably 
the  nearest  source  of  supply  for  you. 

N.  J/.,  Hutchinson,  Minn. — What  grasses 
shall  I  use  to  make  a  permanent  pasture  on 
strong  land? 

Ans. — Sow  Timothy,  four  pounds;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass,  seven  pounds;  Orchard 
Grass,  four  pounds:  Red  Top.  four  pounds; 
Perennial  Rye  Grass,  four  pounds ;  Mammoth 
Red  Clover,  six,  and  White  Clover,  four 
pounds  per  acre. 

E.  R.  B.,  Fayetteville,  TFis. — I  want  to  sow 
barley  and  seed  down  a  field  which  yielded  12 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  last  year;  will  it 
pay  to  borrow  money  at  seven  per  cent,  to  buy 
fertilizers  for  it? 

Ans. — Taking  the  case  j ust  as  it  is  stated, 
our  answer  is,  No,  it  will  not  pay. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

PLANTING  CABBAGES. 

A  Subscriber ,  Marion,  Va. — A  small  plot 
of  sod  ground,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  on  which 
lime  was  scattered  the  year  before,  was  plowed 
up  last  fall  and  winter  ami  planted  with  corn 
iu  the  spring.  1  want  to  plnur.  the  same  in  cab¬ 
bage  this  spring:  which  would  give  the  best 
returns,  first,  to  cover  with  a  coat  of  raw 
stable  manure[and  plow,  say,  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  afterwards  plow  again  six  or  seven 
inches  (as  the  soil  is  not  very  deep),  or  second, 
to  plow  to  the  same  depth,  say  six  or  seven 
inches,  and  put  the  same  kind  of  manure  ou 
top — in  both  eases  cabbage  fert  ilizer  to  be  used. 
The  ground  might  bear  plowing  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches. 

Ans. — VV'e  would  recommend  that  the  land 
be  plowed  early,  as  deep  as  it  will  bear  with¬ 
out  briuging  any  crude  soil  to  the  surface. 
Then  with  the  best  tools  at  your  command 
work  it  thoroughly  after  every  rain  hard 
enough  to  pack  it.  If  you  have  a  disk  or  Acme 
harrow,  there  is  nothing  better,  but  cultivat¬ 
ors  (either  one  or  two-horse)  will  answer.  Put 
manure  in  flat  piles  not  more  than  four  feet 
high  aud  turn  it  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
until  it  is  perfectly  fine.  It  will  pay  to  give 


it  at  least  four  turnings.  Apply  th9  manure 
two  or  three  weeks  before  planting  an i’with 
the  harrow  work  it  into  the  soil  thoroughly. 
Wethink  it  would  be  profitable  to  sow  theseed 
where  it  is  to  grow  au  l  save  the  labor  nfjrans- 
ptanting.  You  can  make  a  sled  to  mark  it  off 
any  distance  you  desire  and  mark  three  or 
more  rows  at  once.  Mark  both  ways  and  drop 
the  seeds  at  the  checks,  covering  them  with  the 
foot.  You  must  of  course  plant  the  seedsome 
weeks  earlier  than  you  would  set  plants.  We 
think  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  could  be  planted  33 
inches  apart  each  way,  which  gives  nearly  6 ,000 
plauts  to  the  acre. 

L.  D.  F.,  Naples.  Can. — 1.  Are  blackberry 
roots,  taken  from  the  tips  of  the  second  year’s 
growth,  as  desirable  for  settiug  out  a  planta¬ 
tion  as  tips  taken  from  the  first  year’s  setting, 
provided  they  are  strong  ami  healthy?  2. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  fertilize  a  field,  de¬ 
signed  for  setting  out  black  caps  this  spring, 
with  bone  meal,  muriate  of  potash  aDd  coarse 
barnyard  manure,  before  plowing  it  in  spring; 
then  harrow  and  sow  the  other  fertilizer 
broadcast?  3.  Would  a  three-year-old  planta¬ 
tion  of  black-caps  be  benefited  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  salt  aud  ashes  before  plowing  it  in  the 
spring;  if  so,  what  proportion  should  the 
salt  bear  to  the  ashes? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  difference.  2.  Yes, 
it  would.  Your  view  is  exactly  right,  we 
believe.  3.  No,  we  have  no  faith  in  salt. 
The  ashes  will  be  good,  no  doubt. 

J.  R.  G.,  Walkerto  n ,  Fa. — What  are  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  the  Crimson  Cluster,  Jew¬ 
ell  and  Jessie  Strawberries  as  to  prolificness, 
size,  and  quality  for  family  use?  Are  they 
superior  to  the  Sharpless?  Where  can  the  Jes¬ 
sie  be  obtained  t 

Ans. -They  cannot  as  yet  be  compared. 
Crimson  Cluster  aud  Jessie  have  yet  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  Chas.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  introducer  of  the  Jessie. 

J.  J.  L.,  Messoula ,  N.  F. — Why  do  my 
tomato  plants  die — they  look  as  if  a  string 

had  been  tied  around  the  stems  near  the 
ground? 

ANS.  —The  trouble  is  either  that  they  are 
kept  too  wet,  or  that  there  is  some  insect  or 
insect  grub  in  the  soil.  Transplant  at  once  to 
a  mixture  of  garden  soil  and  sand  well  mixed 
together. 

H.  W.  H.,  TF,  Walworth,  N.  Y. — Is ‘there 
a  black,  thornless  raspberry?  2.  Is  The  Story 
of  a  District  School  published  in  book  form? 

Ans. — The  Davidson’s  Thornless  isjpracti- 
eally  thornless.  So  also  is  the  Springfield. 
Some  say  they  are  the  same.  2.  No;  it  was 
written  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker  by  one 
of  its  editors.  _ 

POMOLOGICAL. 

APPLES  AND  PLUMS  FOR  CENTRAL  OHIO. 

“ Inquirer Lewis  Center,  Ohio. — 1.  Are 
any  or  all  of  the  following  varieties  of  apples 
suitable  for  General  Ohio:  Rome  Beauty, 
Mother,  Melon.  Primate,  Stump,  Salome, 
Kirkland,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Calvert  and 
McIntosh  Red?  2.  Plums:  Moore's  Arctic, 
De  Soto,  Weaver  and  Wild  Goose? 

Ans. — I.  Rome  Beauty  being  a  native  of 
Southern  Ohio,  would  doubtless  succeed  in 
Central  Ohio.  Mother,  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  aud  Primate,  believed  to  have  originated 
in  New  Jersey,  nearly  iu  the  latitude  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio,  would  doubtless  prove  successful 
there,  Melou  aud  Stump,  natives  of  New 
York,  would  probably  ripen  in  middle  or  late 
autumn  in  the  above  latitude.  Salome,  which 
is  hardy  and  productive  on  the  prairies  of  its 
native  State,  has  not  been  properly  tested  out 
of  its  place  of  nativity,  but  it  will  surely 
prove  hardy  enough  for  Central  Ohio.  Kirk- 
laud  is  so  little  knuwu  anywhere  away  from 
its  place  of  origin  that  little  cau  confidently 
be  said  respecting  it.  Kentish  Fillbasket 
seems  to  succeed  everywhere  at  the  north  and 
east  of  the  prairie  regions,  but  is  nowhere  es¬ 
teemed  valuable,  anil  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Calvert.  McIntosh  Red  is  a  recent  variety, 
valued  for  its  great,  hardiness.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  hardy  in  Central  Ohio.  Actual 
trial  there  only  cau  determine.  2.  Moore’s 
Arctic  Plum,  a  native  of  Maine,  is  valued  for 
hardiness  and  productiveness.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed  in  Central  Ohio  as  well  as 
do  the  other  varieties  of  the  class  “domestiea,” 
to  which  it  belongs.  Wild  Goose  Plum  is  not 
productive  north  of  Central  Ohio,  but  suc¬ 
ceeds  everywhere  farther  south.  De  Soto  and 
and  W eaver  are  only  valued  for  hardiuess, 
both  being  native  varieties,  and  the  latter,  at 
least,  quite  unproductive.  Nothiug  is  known 

as  to  their  success  in  Ohio. 

♦ 

S.  J.  S.,  Salt  da,  Colo. — I  am  going  to  plant 
more  fruit  trees  in  the  spring;  would  it  pay 
to  put  a  beef  skull  under  each  tree  when  they 
cau  be  had  for  the  handling? 

Ans. — W  e  do  not  see  the  use  of  it.  The  im¬ 
mediate  decay  of  the  flesh  would  as  likely  as 
not  harm  the  roots — while  the  ultimate  decay 
of  the  bone  would  uot  serve  the  roots,  which 
by  that  time  would  have  extended  far  away. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUM 

a.  nxr  3nt  o  xj  nv  o  e;  ik/l  bintt. 


ATTENTION,  AGENTS! 


AN  $85  GRAIN  DRILL  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  SUBSCRIBERS  AT  $2.00  EACH! 

A  $35  SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  TEN  SUBSCRIBERS. 


READ  WHAT  FOLLOWS. 

We  have  on  hand  a  limited  number  of  the  following1  articles  which  we  desire  to  dispose  of.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  never  sells  anything  but  the  paper  itself;  and  we  therefore  propose,  in  order  to 
clear  these  articles  out,  to  oiler  them  as  Premiums,  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  known  in 
agricultural  journalism^This  offer  will  not  Interfere  with  any  in  our  Regular  Premium  List.  It 
will  hold  good  only  for  Subscriptions  sent  in  between  this  date  and  May  1,  1887.  Subscriptions  sent 
in  previous  to  this  date  will  not  be  counted,  and  the  offer  will  positively  close  May  1. 

Remember  that  the  number  of  these  articles  is  limited.  Those  who  propose  to  work  for  them 
should  write  us  at  once.  It  will  be  “first  come  first  served.” 

Remember  that  these  offers  are  the  most  liberal  we  have  ever  made,  and  that  they  will  doubtless 
never  be  made  again.  Regular  Premium  lists  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply. 


For  25  Subscribers,  Whether  New  or  Old. 

Farmer’s  Friend  Crain  Drill. 

This  splendid  implement,  retails  at  $85.  It  is  a  nine-hoe  machine  with  all  modern 
improvements  and  first-class  in  every  way.  A  good  grain  drill  is  a  necessity  on  every 
farm  where  any  quantity  of  grain  is  raised.  A  good  drill  sows  the  grain  easily,  evenly 
and  well,  and  in  improved  farming,  where  not  only  wheat  and  oats,  but  corn,  beans, 
beets,  etc.,  can  all  be  planted  by  machinery,  a  drill  such  as  we  oiler  is  more,  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  than  ever.  This  drill  has  given  the  best  of  satisfaction  wherever  it  has  been 
used.  To  each  implement  is  altatched  either  the  force  feed  or  vibrator  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment.  Either  of  these  will  give  satisfaction.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  merits  of  these  drills.  They  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Farmer's  Friend  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  are  guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  way,  and  the  man  who  secures  one  of  them  will  enjoy  a  long  period  of 
satisfaction.  A  drill  for  25  subscribers  is  the  most  remarkable  premium  ever  heard 
of.  We  repeat  that  we  have  only  a  limited  number  of  them.  Those  who  propose  to 
work  for  them  should  notify  us  at  once.  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

For  10  Subscribers,  Whether  New  or  Old. 

The  Victor  Sewing  Machine. 

This  machine  retails  at  $35.00,  and  is  worth  every  cent  of  it.  It.  runs  easily,  and 
is  strong,  durable  and  simple.  It  will  work  well  on  all  kinds  of  goods.  Tire  working 
parts  are  few  and  easily  kept  in  order.  In  short,  the  machine  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  one  of  the  most  liberal  premiums  we  have  ever  offered.  It  is  made  by  the  Victor 
Sewing  Machine  Co,,  Middletown,  Conn. 

For  2  New  Subscribers. 

The  Aquapult. 

This  useful  machine  is  fully  described  in  our  Premium  List.  It  will  throw  water 
20  feet,  and  is  the  handiest  implement  of  the  kind  for  washing  carriages,  sprinkling 
insecticides  or  for  other  similar  uses.  It  retails  for  $0.00.  Think  of  this  as  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  only  two  new  subscribers. 

For  5  New  or  Old  Subscribers. 

The  Keystone  Washer  and  Wringers 

Two  machines  which  retail  at  $14.50.  Examine  our  Premium  List  for  pictures 
of  them.  The  washer  is  warranted  to  wash  clean,  and  the  wringer  is  simple,  strong 
and  effective.  Here  is  a  chance  to  save  the  housewife  many  hours  of  weary  work. 

For  1  New  Subscriber. 

Carter’s  Patent  Needle  Hay  Knife. 

This  hay  knife  is  the  best  one  now  on  the  market.  It  costs  $1.75.  There  are 
only  a  few  for  one  new  subscriber. 

Fori  New  Subscriber. 

Olmstead  Reliable  Mole  Trap* 

Every  person  who  owns  a  lawn  should  secure  a  mole  trap.  One  mole,  if  left  to 
run  its  course,  will  harm  the  most  beautiful  lawn.  This  trap  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
destruction. 


For  2  New  Subscribers. 

Wood’s  Patent  Corn  Sheller. 

This  haudy  little  implement  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  poultry 
raiser.  It  is'easily  run,  simple  and  effective.  Retail  price  $3.00 

For  1  New  Subscriber. 

Seymour’s  Diamond-Edge  Sheep  Shears. 

The  best  [sheep  shears  we  ever  saw.  These  who  secure  them  will  agree  with  us* 
For  trimming  off  the  edges  of  dower  beds  and  lawns  they  are  very  serviceable.  They 
cost  from  $1.25_to  $2.00  per  pair. 

For  1  New  Subscriber. 

A  Knife  and  a  Pair  ofShears. 

These  goods  are  made  by  T.  B.  Terry  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  knife  is  called 
the  “Good  Luck,”  and  is  worth  75  .cents.  The  shears  arc  eight  inches  long  and  of 
fine  quality.  We  use  them  continually  and  are  well  pleased  with  them.  This  is  a  bargain. 

For  6  Subscribers,  Whether  New  or  Old. 

The  McCreary  Patent  Dog  Power. 

With  such  an  implement  as  this,  many  a  dog  could  be  changed  from  a  loafer  to  a 
useful  member  of  the  household.  This  power  is  light  running,  and  as  good  as  any 
made.  With  it,  a  25-pouud  sheep  or  dog  can  easily  do  the  churning  for  the  family. 
It  costs  $15.  Think  of  this  for  only  six  subscribers. 

For  2  New  Subscribers. 

The  United  States  Cook  Stove  Drier 

The  handiest  thing  for  drying  fruits  and  vegetables  for  use  in  the  family.  For 
market  purposes  a  larger  evaporator  will  be  needed,  but  this  implement  is  just  the  thing 
to  place  on  the  stove  to  prepare  the  winter’s  supply  of  dried  fruit  and  corn.  Every  Ru¬ 
ral  family  should  have  oue.  Price  seven  dollars. 

For  2  New  Subscribers.  • 

The  Marlin  Revolver. 

This  revolver  is  just  as  it  is  represented  in  our  Premium  List.  It  is  well  worth 
$4.50.  It  is  one  of  the  best  revolvers  made. 

Other  Premiums* 

In  our  regular  Premium  List  will  be  found  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  over 
100  excellent  premiums,  which  are  offered  at  remarkably  reasonable  rates.  All  new 
subscribers  should  at  once  send  for  it,  and  all  old  subscribers  should  study  it  again 
and  pick  out*  something  to  be  earned  during  the  Spring  campaign.  Among  the  articles 
which  have  been  most  popular  thus  far  are,  Macomber’s  Corn  Planter,  Carpet  Sweeper, 
“Stop  Thief”  Scales,  Combination  Tool,  Little  Giant  Pruning  Hook  and  Saw,  Farm 
Bell,  Fountain  Pen,  “Florence”  Camp  Stove,  Frank  Wilson’s  Bone  Mill,  and  the  Water- 
bury  Watch.  These  are  all  fine  premiums,  and  there  are  others  equally  valuable. 


Prepare  for  the  Spring  Campaign! 

Send  at  once  to  this  office  for  Posters  and  Sample  Copies,  and  begin  the  work  now.  Every  subscriber  that  applies  lor  it  will  have  the  benefit  ot  our  Free  Seed 
Distribution.  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  premiums.  Let  each  subscriber  become  an  agent  and  help  the  cause  along. 


SEND  TO  HEADQUARTERS, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Hark  Row,  New  York, 


Caw. 


“Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.” _ 

li.S.  T.,  Montclair,  N.  J. — Is  a  tenant  in 
this  State,  liable  for  rent  in  ease  his  house  is 
destroyed  by  fire  before  the  expiration  of  his 
lease,  the  fire  clause  not  beiug  in  the  lease? 

Ans.  —  A  new  Jersey  statute  expressly  en¬ 
acts  that  “whenever  any  building  or  buildings 
erected  on  leased  premises  shall  be  injured  by 
tire  without  the  fault  of  the  lessee,  the  land¬ 
lord  shall  repair  the  same  as  speedily  as  possi¬ 
ble.  or  in  default  thereof,  the  rent  shall  cease 
until  such  time  as  such  building  or  buildings 
shall  be  put  in  complete  repair;  and  in  case  of 
t  he  total  destruction  of  such  building  or  build¬ 
ings  by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  reutshall  be  paid 
up  to  the  time  of  such  destruction,  and  theu, 
and  from  thenceforth,  the  lease  shall  cease  and 
come  to  an  end;  provided  always,  that  this 
section  shall  not  extend  to  or  apply  to  cases 
where  the  parties  have  stipulated  otherwise  in 
their  agreement  of  lease."  (Revision  of  New 
Jersey,  p.  5(5(5.) 

,lf.  //.  .S'.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — If  a  woman 
dies  without  leaving  a  will,  leaving  a  child  or 
children  surviving,  is  such  or  are  such  child¬ 
ren  her  heirs? 

Ans. — Tf  her  husband  survives  her,  he  will 
have  a  life  use  (tenant  by  the  courtesy)  of  her 
real  estate,  and  one-third  of  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  The  child  or  children  take  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  personal,  and  inherit  the  fee 
of  the  realty.  If  she  is  a  widow  the  children 
inherit  all  her  estate.  The  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  will  inherit  nothing. 

If.  M.  Albany,  N,  V. — Cau  a  married 
woman  legally  purchase  real  estate  or  other 
property,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  either  under  her  maiden  name  or  her 
husband's  name? 

Ans. — A  married  woman,  in  this  State, 
may  legally  purchase  with  her  own  money 
any  description  of  property,  without  asking 
her  husband's  consent,  mid  may  hold  it  in  her 
own  right  as  if  she  was  single. 

Inquirer,  Worcester,  17. — A  has  a  farm 
worth  *1,000  and  mortgages  it  to  B  for  *500  to 
be  paid  in  five  years  with  annual  interest.  A 
jmys  the  interest  for  throe  years  and  theu  sells 
the  farm  to  C,  who  assumes  the  mortgage.  C 
fails  to  pay  the  interest;  can  B  claim  the 
money  of  A,  or  can  he  take  the  farm  from  C? 

Ans. — B’s  claim  goes  with  the  land,  and  C. 
is  the  responsible  debtor. 

L.  S.  J/.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — If  a  newspaper'  pub¬ 
lisher  sends  his  paper  to  me  although  I  have 
not  subscribed  for  it,  cau  lie  collect  pay  at  the 
end  of  the  year  if  I  take  the  paper  from  the 
post-oflice  with  the  rest  of  my  mail? 

Ans. — No.  Some  disreputable  publishers 
try  to  "bluff"  money  out  of  people  in  this 
way;  but  no  money  cau  bo  legally  or  honestr- 
ly  collected. 

L.  S.  T.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — A  man  abundantly 
solvent  buys  real  estate;  the  deed  is  made  to 
himself  and  wife;  what  is  the  status  of  his 
creditors  in  relation  to  this  'property  if  he  dies 
insolvent? 

Ans. — The  creditors  have  no  recourse  against 
the  property  after  the  debtor’s  death,  the  wife 
becoming  sole  owner. 

//.  M.,  Springfield,  Mass. — A  holds  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  B’s  farm;  cau  he  attach  personal 
property  to  pay  the  interest? 

Ans. — Yes. 


A  bill  now  before  the  New  York  Legislat  ure 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  the  conduct¬ 
or*  of  newspapers  which  contain  scandalous, 
prurient  or  flagitious  news.  Several  notoriously 
immoral  publications  are  specially  prohibited 
within  the  boundaries  of  some  States,  es¬ 
pecially  in  (he  South.  A  bill  at  present 
before  Congress  provides  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  mails  of  all  news¬ 
papers  that  admit  advertisements  of  lotteries. 
There  are  numerous  other  indications  that 
the  people  through  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  holding  the 
conductors  of  journals  and  periodicals  to 
some  extent  accountable  for  the  contents  of 
their  papers,  both  ns  regards  the  "reading 
matter”  and  the  advertisements.  “Freedom 
of  the  press,”  like  freedom  of  the  individual,  is 
a  glorious  thing,  but  in  neither  ease  should 
liberty  lie  confounded  with  license;  and  there 
is  certainly  a  strong  inclination  among  the 
managers  of  many  papers  to  do  so.  Even  in 
papers  in  which  great  care  is  evident 
in  the  selection  of  reading  matter;  great 


carelessness  is  manifest  in  the  admission  of 
immoral,  and,  still  more,  of  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tisements.  Iudeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
person  of  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
scan  the  advertising  columns  of  almost  any 
paper  for  a  short  time  without  noticing  adver¬ 
tisements  so  clearly  fraudulent  that  then- 
nature  should  have  forcibly  obtruded  itself  on 
the  publishers  who  admitted  them.  Of 
course,  all  the  world  over,  everybody  who  has 
anything  to  sell  is  bound  to  extol  its  merits 
and  be  silent  as  to  its  defects.  Publishers, 
therefore,  should  not  be  expected  to  bold  ad¬ 
vertisers  rigidly  to  the  bald-headed  truth.  A 
considerable  margin  for  exaggeration  is  al¬ 
lowed  even  by  the  best  of  men  in  such  eases. 
Those  who  read  the  advertisements  and  are 
likely  to  be  led  by  them  must  not  be  considered 
children  or  fools.  Iu  selling  goods  themsel  ves 
they  certainly  do  not  belittle  their  excellencies 
or  amplify  their  failings;  why  should  they 
expect  others  to  do  so;  or  in  trading  to  trim 
their  talk  to  the  straight  line  of  truth?  But. 
while  exaggerations  are  permissible  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  absolute  misrepresentations;  or 
exaggerations  so  gross  as  to  amount  to  misrep¬ 
resentations,  should  not  be  tolerated ;  yet  such 
advertisements  are  constantly  seen  in  political, 
agricultural  or  even  religious  journals,  Some 
discriminate  to  a  considerable  extent  no 
doubt;  but.  others  appear  to  admit  every  thing 
that  is  offered.  Within  the  last  week  we  have 
refused  to  admit  over  *500  worth  of  adver¬ 
tisements  of  this  kind.  The  Massachusetts 
Watch  Co.,  Bostou,  which  offers  the  New 
American  “Stem  Winder”  for  *1,  grossly  mis¬ 
represents  the  nature  of  the  thing.  It 
isn’t  a  watch  at  all;- but  a  poor  “make-be¬ 
lieve.”  How  auy  reasonable  publisher  could 
possibly  believe  the  statements  made  in  the 
advertisement  of  this  concern  passes  compre¬ 
hension:  yet  we  notice  it  in  some  “highly  re¬ 
spectable  ”  papers. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— We  cannot  re¬ 
commend  the  Flower  City  Seed  Store,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  which  offers  packages  of  (lower  seeds 
free.  Some  people  have  always  had  to  be 

feared  even  when  offering  gifts . 

The  Cotton  Belt,  published  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  is  a  fraud,  and  its  “Cuban 
Corn”  is  a  humbug.  We  have  several  times 
denounced  this  catch-penny  affair  within  the 
lost  two  years;  but  it  still  drags  out  a  miser¬ 
able,  false  existence.  In  a  specimen  sheet 
just  received  from  a  subscriber,  considerably 
more  than  half  is  taken  up  with  advertisements, 
and  there  isn't  a  single  honest  one  among  them. 
- Again  we  say  that  we  haven't  the  slight¬ 
est  faith  iu  the  Florida  St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Col¬ 
ony  humbug.  We  have  repeatedly  explained 
our  reasons  for  thinking  this  scheme  a  hum¬ 
bug,  yet  every  week  we  still  receive  a  number 
of  inquiries  about  it. . .  .The  Yaukee  Blade,  of 
Bostou,  has  not  “the  largest  circulation  in 
America"  as  it  claims;  the  best  reports  give  it 
a  circulation  of  15,000:  probably  it  is  consider¬ 
ably  less..,. The  Helping  Hand,  a  “matrimon¬ 
ial  paper”  of  Chicago,  is  a  humbug . . 

No;  wc  do  not  recommend  the  Eureka  Medi¬ 
cal  Institute  of  this  city,  or  its  medicines.  . . . 

. While  we  have  had  uo  complaints  of 

the  Murray  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  of  this  city, 
or  of  the  Franklin  News  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  we  do  not  like  their  style  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  justified  in  re- 

commeuding  either  of  thorn .  The  Plain 

Home  Talk  by  Dr,  Foote  contains  some  good 
things:  but  it.  is  bard  for  “  ordinary  folks”  to 
distinguish  these  from  the  puffs,  for  it  is  a 
work  designed  merely  to  advertise  Foote’s 
system  and  nostrums.'. . We  have  re¬ 

ceived  a  great  number  of  inquiries  about  J. 
Lynn  &  Co.,  of  this  city, and  a  few  complaints. 
The  latter  have  always  been  satisfied  so  far  as 
we  know.  We  have  visited  the  plaee  and  in¬ 
vestigated  the  business  several  times,  and 
have  found  uo  cause  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 

the  concern .  Wedo  not  recommend 

“Professor"  W.  C.  Fowler.  What  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  humbug  and  quackery  appeals 
to  public  gullibility  with  regard  to  the  cure 
of  “general  debility”  and  other  indefinite  ail¬ 
ments'  Why  won  't  people  understand  that  a 
good  local  doctor  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
be  more  successful  than  advertising  specialists 
in  the  treatment  of  their  ailment  s! 


Womans  XVotrh. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

The  full,  piuked-out  niches  or  quillings, 
which  were  used  so  extensively  in  trimming 
redingotes  a  few  seasons  ago,  seem  to  bo 
coming  in  again.  A  gray  cloth  gown  dis¬ 
played  by  a  New  York  house  had  this  trim¬ 
ming  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  beneath 
the  long  drapery. 

Cray,  putty-color  and  fawn  seem  to  prevail 
in  spring  fabrics.  There  are  beautiful  tou u is 
stripes  in  soft  cloths  of  harmonizing  colors, 
fawn  anil  brown,  gray  and  black,  navy  blue 
and  putty-color,  as  well  as  more  violent  con¬ 
trasts.  These  are  to  be  made  up  with  drapery 
and  bodice  in  solid  colors. 

The  bourette  ginghams,  with  raised  threads 
or  patterns,  are  very  handsome,  and  quite  un¬ 
like  a  cotton  fabric.  Embroidered  ginghams 
are  really  beautiful,  especially  the  new  French 


designs.  Cotton  dress  fabrics  seem  to  grow 
more  ornate  every  year. 

A  dainty  wrapper  from  a  French  house  was 
of  pale-blue  cashmere,  in  tbe  Mother  Hubbard 
shape,  the  back  falling  in  one  large  Watteau 
plait.  The  yoke  and  sleeves  were  of  cream 
Spanish  lace.  The  long  sleeves  were  flowing 
in  shape,  caught  up  a  little  at  the  wrist  with 
blue  ribbon.  Muslin  wrappers  are  usually 
made  with  Watteau  back  and  half-fitting 
front,  slightly  confined  by  a  ribbon  sash. 
Some  beautiful  ones  are  of  all-over  nainsook 
embroidery. 

SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

Before  school  begins  in  the  morning,  at  the 
noon  recess,  and  after  school  closes  for  the 
day,  the  children  hasteu  out  doors  and  spend 
as  many  hours  as  they  can  in  the  open  air. 
With  rubber  boots  for  deep  snow  or  mud, 
overshoes  for  other  times,  and  warm  clothing 
and  wraps, the  cold  becomes  exhilarating  and 
makes  them  proof  against  its  ill  effects.  Colds 
they  rarely  have,  owing  partly  to  their  out¬ 
door  exercise,  and  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the 
careful  watch  that  is  kept  over  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  food.  They  fill  the  time 
for  play  with  skating  aud  coasting,  running 
races,  and  other  active  sports,  and  when  an 
unusually  stormy  day  keeps  them  indoors  they 
are  restless  aud  impatient. 

There  has  been  scarcely  a  day  this  winter  so 
stormy  as  to  keep  them  in  all  day.  When  not 
so  cold  as  to  make  a  horse  feel  too  spirited. 
Cerise  has  ridden  a  pony,  giveu  to  her  by  her 
grandfather. 

Mounted  ou  “Ruby’s”  back,  she  is  one  of 
the  happiest  of  children,  aud  as  fearless  as 
though  her  experience  as  a  rider  dated  back 
into  years  instead  of  months. 

The  snow  has  gone,  and  the  weather  has 
been  variable;  uights  cold  enough  to  make 
hard  the  mud,  with  noons  of  warm  sunshine 
and  oozy  ground.  Theu  a  day  of  fog  and 
mud  from  morning  until  night,  or  a  cloudy 
morning  clearing  at  noon. 

The  Grounds  now  have  few  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  that  summer  lends  to  them,  but  winter’s 
face,  too,  is  dear  to  every  loyal  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  northern  lands.  There  are  evergreens 
in  profusion,  so  scattered  about  the  Grounds, 
that,  although  they  never  seem  obtrusive,  yet 
they  give  to  the  place  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
shelter.  Everywhere  the  leafless  branches 
and  the  needle-leaved  limbs  offset  each  other. 
There  is  a  fragrant  friendliness  iu  hemlocks, 
fire,  and  pines,  but  the  leafless  branches  have 
their  charms  too. 

Every  tree  has  its  own  peculiar  form  and 
variation  of  form  in  its  twigs  and  branches. 

The  old  apple  trees  are  gnarled  and  fantas¬ 
tic,  and  their  strange  shapes  suggest  years  of 
unresting  work,  gatberiug  juices  from  the 
earth  for  many  crops  of  fruit. 

The  maples  hold  up  cleau  straight  limbs,  or 
set  with  flower  buds  ready  to  open  at  the  first 
coaxing  of  spring. 

The  eye  takes  pleasure  in  following  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  the  growth  of  the  weeping  trees. 
Iu  the  Weeping  Beech,  just  west  of  the  house, 
each  limb  seems  at  first  to  have  dreamed  of  au 
upward  growth,  but  some  instinct  sooner  or 
later  turned  all  its  branches  toward  the  grass 
and  away  from  the  sky.  Some  branches  have 
seemingly  turned  all  about,  iu  an  uncertainty 
as  to  their  destiny,  and  left  the  record  of  their 
doubts  iu  the  curves  of  their  advancing  growth ; 
others  droop  so  abruptly  they  seem  to  have 
suddenly  learued  what  was  expected  of  them, 
and  to  have  gone  about  it  with  a  directness 
that  shows  no  doubt  at  all. 

The  Weeping  Ash,  with  its  thick  stumpy 
branches  reaching  far  out  from  the  trunk  and 
then  drooping  regularly  iu  a  circle  around  the 
tree,  is  uo  less  interesting,  though  pruning  has 
assisted  nature  to  make  it  a  model  of  orderly 
growth. 

Of  upright  growing  trees  the  Pyramidal 
Oak  is  one  of  the  most  compact,  with  many 
twigged  slightly  incurving  branches,  but  its 
outline  is  scarcely  changed  by  its  loss  of 
leaves. 

One  of  the  brightest  winter  trees  is  a  young 
dog-wood ;  its  brauches  are  so  bright  all  the 
winter  that  its  leaves  are  hardly  needed  to  add 
to  its  beauty 

An  Osage  Orange  spreads  its  thorny 
branches  above  the  frozen  lake,  and  looks  soli¬ 
tary  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  long  lines  of 
Osage  hedge  so  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  is  au  oddity  about  the  branches  of 
the  Liquidambar,  the  strange  excess  of  ragged 
bark  suggesting  a  shaking  of  the  tree  in  a 
huge  eoru-popper  aud  a  bursting  of  each  twig 
into  the  .ragged  shapes  of  well-popped  corn, 
modified  to  suit  a  long  twig  instead  of  a  round 
grain. 

The  magnolias  have  tipped  every  branch 
with  long,  slender  leaf  or  flower  buds, 
sheathed  in  wrappings  as  soft  as  mole-skin. 


Writers,  loved  in  many  lands,  have  written, 
in  poetry  and  prose,  of  the  wild  tempests  of 
winter,  its  hurrying,  shifting,  storm-driven 
snows;  its  marvelous  fantasies  in  frost  pencil- 
ings,  of  the  hush  it  lays  on  nature,  aud  the 
bonds,  as  of  iron,  on  many  waters.  But  those 
who  live  in  the  very  store-houses  from  which 
the  poets  drew  their  inspiration  when  they 
wrote  of  winter,  do  not  always  see  the 
beauties  that  lie  all  about  them. 


THE  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION. 

FROM  ANOTHER  STANDPOINT. 

This  is  truly  a.  moving  question  to  many  a 
farmer’s  wife  who  has  to  work  for  several 
men  as  well  as  her  own  family.  And  it  is  a 
question  which  may  not  be  decided  by  any 
fixed  rules. 

Our  sprightly  correspondent  who  has  given 
I Continued  on  next  page.) 


DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMESMcCREERY  &  CO. 

Offer  from  among  tlieir 
large  assortment  of  Dress 
Ooods  the  following  Spec¬ 
ial  Lines: 

Silk  and  Wool  Cheviots, 
54  inches  w  ide  (Stripes  and 
Checks)  at  85  cents  per 
yard;  wrorth  $1.50. 

Durham  and  Prnnelle 
Cloth  all  wool,  double 
width,  60  cents  and  75 
cents  per  yard;  worth  $1 
and  $1.95. 

French  Diagonals  at  60 
cents  per  yard:  worth$1.00. 

Heather  Mixtures  at  75 
cents  per  yard;  reduced 
from  $1.95  per  yard.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


bit  sun 


Col.  -ill  pis. 
Aster.  Hose-Fine.  ereu,  is 
bright  colors  mixed. 
Phlox  l)r uiititt  gran- 
diflora,  choice  colons. 
Petunia,  "Queen  of 
Roses,"  choice. 
Verbeu*.  extra  from 
choice  Rowers  only. 
Ca.lliopsis.mt  xeil  colors 
Mignonette,  tin  Queen. 
Chrysanthemum,  seg- 
etum  grand  Riorum. 
Zinnia,  Double  flue. 


COLLECTION  OF 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

preit 

Ol.l 


TWO  SUPERB  COLLEC  TIONS. 


Col.  **B”  20  ets. 

Aster  Peony -ft’d.  Per¬ 
fection  it!  colors  mixed. 

Petunia,  mottled  aud 
striped.  very  fine. 

Hariitolil,  "El  Dorado." 

Pansy,  N>  w  Herman  va¬ 
rieties,  very  choice. 

Sweet  Vlyssuui. 

SaJpijtlossIs  g  run  di¬ 
ll  orn.  mixed  colors. 

Cand)  I  u  It,  mixed. 

Chinn  A-  .Inpan  Pinks 
Attest  mixed. 


All  lovers  of  choice  flowers  favoring  me  with  their 
patronage  are  guaranteed  satisfaction?  stamps  taken. 
Sent  postpaid  w  iih  directions  Cor  culm  re. 

A.  11.  HOW  VRI»,  Belchertowu.  Mass. 


Humphreys’ 


il 

DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
Book  of  all  Diseases, 
Cloth  &  Cold  Binding 

144  with  SU**1  Ktigruring, 

H.tlUvD  KRKH. 
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OP  PRINCIPAL  NOS.  CORKS  PRICE. 

Fevrrs,  Congestion.  Intlatumatiims. ..  .25 

Worms.  Worm  fever.  Worm  t "olio . 25 

Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  1  t.mts.  .25 

Diarrhea,  ot  rhiMrenor  Ydults  . 25 

Dyseuterv.  Griping.  Unions  Colic . 25 

Cholera  >  lor  bus.  Vonu  ting . 25 

Coughs.  Cold,  Bronchitis . 25 

Neuralgia.  Toothache,  f sceiu-he. _  .25 

Headache*.  Sick  Hesdache,  Vertigo.  .25 

HOMEOPATHIC 

to 
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Dyspepsia.  Bilious  Stomach — . . 25 

SupBrcuril or PMiifnl  Periods-,...  .25 

Whites,  too  Profuse  Periods . 25 

Croup.  Cough,  Ditfieoit  Breathing . 25 

iSnlt  It  Ileum.  Ki  >  sipelns,  Kin  pi  unis..  .25 

Kheuninlism.  Rliennudic  Pains.. . 25 

Fever  and  Vgue.  Chills.  Malaria . 50 

Piles,  Blnnl  or  Bleeding . 50 

Catarrh  Intltieru  *.  Cold  in  thn  Head  .50 
W hooping  Cough,  Violent  Coughs. .  .50 

General  Debility  .Physical  Weakness  ,50 

Kidney  Disease . 50 

Nervous  Debility . .  ,  . 1.00 

Urinary  Weakness.  Wetting  Bed...  .50 
Disease*  of  the  Heart,  Palpitation..  1 .00 

s 

PEC  1  F  1  CS  . 

Sold,  bv  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

price. — iiisiFUKt.\s’ntDU  ivk  co.  ioi>  luituu  su  5.1. 


Laud  tor  sale.  Address 
H.  SPEAR,  Glayiuout,. Charles  Co.,  IU 


her  views  in  the  matter  evidently  speaks  from 
extensive  experience,  and  she  is  vei*y  pertinent 
in  her  suggestions.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  cannot  always  be  followed.  That  is, 
having  one’s  hired  help  live  completely  with 
the  family. 

We  believe  that  in  many  places  farther 
west  and  in  Now  England  respectable  farmers’ 
sons  oftou  hire  out,  aud  make,  ns  they  natur¬ 
ally  would,  the  best  help  possible.  They  are 
self-respecting  and  respectable,  aud  worthy 
of  all  courtesy.  Then  again,  there  are  re¬ 
spectable  foreigners,  who  hire  out  until  they 
have  means  enough  to  take  up  farms  for  them¬ 
selves,  As  our  correspondent  says  they  may 
at  first  be  awkward  in  their  tabic  manners,  but 
it  is  simply  want  of  ease,  uot  of  appreciation ; 
'they  soon  lose  their  gaucherie,  aud  show  the 
sterling  stuff  of  which  they  are  made. 

But  here  in  the  East  the  men  employed  on 
farms  consist  largely  of  another  class.  The 
go-ahead  foreigners  who  mean  to  rise  in  the 
world  seek  the  West,  while  their  least  intelli¬ 
gent  compatriots  remain  here.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  honorable  exceptions,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hired  men  in  this 
vicinity  are  foreigners,  indescribably  unclean¬ 
ly  in  person  and  really  disgusting  in  their 
habits.  We  should  have  no  objection  to  awk¬ 
wardness,  but  we  draw  the  liue  at  dirt.  Of 
course  these  men  do  the  same  work  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  and  should  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  consideration.  Their  bedrooms 
should  be  clean  and  neat,  and  their  meals 
served  in  an  orderly  manner. 

We  are  uot  speaking  as  a  city  housekeeper 
who  knows  nothing  of  farm  work.  W e  have 
had  to  board  hired  men ;  some  of  them  sat  at 
our  table  and  were  treated  in  all  respects  as 
members  of  the  family;  others  were  relegated 
to  the  kit.cheu,  uot  because  they  were  hired 
meu,  but  because  hey  were  so  unclean  in  per¬ 
son  aud  objectionable  in  habits  that  they 
were  an  offense  against  decency,  aud  what  is 
worse,  men  of  t'~  is  class  do  not.  even  care  to 
learn  better. 

If  we  could  only  have  respectable  farmers’ 
sons  and  daughters  to  help  us,  instead  of  a 
horde  of  foreigners,  we  should  be  very  ready 
to  admit  our  men  and  maids  to  the  privileges 
of  the  family.  But  such  help  is  very  scarce, 
and  the  question  of  equality  depends  entirely 
ou  the  character  of  whom  we  are  able  to  hire. 
We  can  never  make  any  fixed  rule;  in  this,  as 
iu  everything  else,  circumstances  alter  cases. 

4  - - 

WHAT  SHALL  WE  READ? 


What  have  you  got  good  to  read  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  wegreetand  are  greeted  by  our 
friends  everyday.  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  that 
on  a  sea-journey  he  would  take  an  arithmetic; 
it  contained  so  much  in  a  small  space.  But 
this  we  fancy  would  not  suit  the  average  mind. 
A  man  who  was  once  about  to  be  imprisoned 
chose  a  dictionary,  but  even  this  wo  do  not  re¬ 
commend  for  light,  everyday  reading,  al¬ 
though  we  do  not  deuy  its  iustructiveness, 
and  that  in  a  way,  too,  it  should  be  everyday 
reading. 

Horace  Greeley  liked  the  stylo  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son  for  its  heavy  comprehensiveness,  and  that 
of  the  historian  Gibbon  for  the  sAine  reason. 
Bacon's  “Essays”  were  among  the  best  worn 
books  on  Wendell  Phillips’  desk. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  a  man  who  has  written 
much  about  science  and  civilization,  aud  who 
has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority,  limits  his 
choice  to  a  hundred  books,  of  which  he  places 
the  Bible  first.  Marcus  Aurelius’ “Meditations” 
in  translation  he  recommends  for  its  nobility. 
Then  he  gives  “Epictetus,”  and  the  “Analects 
of  Confucius,”  which  we  should  grudge  a  place 
in  a  limit  of  a  hundred.  Aristotle’s  “Ethics,” 
and  the  “Koran,”  are  neither  so  instructive 
nor  so  edifying  us  the  sermons  of  F.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  which  deserve  a  place  in  a  selection  of 
even  a  less  number  of  books.  His  choice  of 
Thomas  a Kempis’ “Imitation  of  Christ"  can 
hardly  be  criticised.  However  excellent  they 
may  be  for  a  student,  the  reader  who  wants  to 
be  amused  as  well  asedified  would  hardly  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  list  of  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

There  are  certain  books,  not  to  have  read 
which  argues  a  very  limited  intelligence  or 
education.  The  “Arabian  Nights,’’  “Gulli¬ 
ver’s  Travels,”  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  if  you 
have  not  read  “Don  Quixote,”  be  thankful 
that  you  iiave  so  great  a  treat  i  u  store  for 
you.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  l  re-read 
about  once  in  two  years.  Among  valuable 
histories  for  the  reader  whose  time  is  limited, 
are  Grote's  “Greece,”  Gibbon’s  “Rome,”  Car¬ 
lyle’s  “French  Revolution,”  and  “Frederick 
the  Great,”  Green’s  “Short  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  ever 
written,  and  Prescott’s  “Conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.” 

Cook’s  “Voyages,”  aud  Humboldt’s  “Trav¬ 
els,”  will  please  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
marvellously  true. 

Of  novels,  if  you  will  read  Scott,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot  aud  Dickens,  you  will  be  hard  to 
please  among  modern  novelists.  You  will 


want  Eugene  Sue’s  “Mysteries  of  Paris,”  Lyt 
ton’s  “Last  days  of  Pompeii,”  and  Sand’s 
“Consuelo.”  For  beauty  of  style  read  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Irving.  Edgar  Fawcett  writes 
very  good  sketches  of  New  York  “aristoc¬ 
racy.”  if  I  may  use  the  word,  but  after  Thack¬ 
eray  they  are  insipid,  for  although  Thackeray 
wrote  of  the  same  class  in  England,  among 
modern  character  studies  wo  do  not  find  a 
redeeming  Col.  Newcomb  on  the  one  hand  nor 
a  Becky  Sharp  on  the  other,  but  only  a  sort  of 
dead,  insipid  level.  You  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  interested  in  “Ben  II  ur,  a  tale  of  the 
Christ,”  by  Lew  Wallace,  and  you  will  shed 
tears  of  genuine  distress  over  Mark  Twain’s 
“Prince  and  Pauper,"  by  far  the  best  thing 
that  the  noted  humorist  has  written.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  many  of  our  “funny” 
writers  please  best  when  they  do  not  try  to  be 
funny. 

These  books,  however,  nmy  not  suit  all 
tastes;  it  is  only  a  list  of  what  pleases  one 

READER. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God.  Now  blessed  be  Paul  for  thatone 
word,  rest.  It  makes  one  feel  like  a  child  iu 
the  evening  of  a  summer’s  day,  aud  it  makes 
one’s  death  bed  as  soft,  to  think  of  as  going  to 

sleep . 

He  who  thinks  too  much  of  himself  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  . . . . 

TnE  very  core  of  healthy  and  happy  dis- 
eipleship  is  the  willingness  to  deny  self  and  to 
let  the  Master  have  his  way.  This  principle 
runs  through  all  the  deepest,  richest  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  blood-bought  and  consecrated  be¬ 
liever  . . .  . . 

We  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  persons 
of  such  worth  aud  honor  for  our  friends  that 
if  they  should  cease  to  be  so  they  will  not 
abuse  our  confidence,  nor  give  us  cause  to  fear 

them  as  enemies.  . . . 

How  noiselessly  the  snow  comes  down!  You 
may  see  it,  feel  it,  but  never  hear  it.  Such  is 

true  charity . 

’Tis  an  ill  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  one’s  pov¬ 
erty,  but  much  worse  uot  to  make  use  of  law¬ 
ful  measures  to  avoid  it . .  . 

The  best  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  a  day  is 
that  we  may  lose  no  moments,  and  the  best 
grace  before  meal  the  consciousness  that  we 
justly  earned  our  dinner . 


Domestic  (Scoitoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  SIRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Learn  to  find  happiness.  Few  people  can 
afford  to  wait  for  the  f  ulfillment  of  all  their 
hopes  before  consenting  to  be  happy.  Most 
men  and  women  must  find  a  way  to  be  happy 
under  unfavorable  circumstances,  or  miss  it 
altogether. 

RURAL  PITHS. 


Girls  have  some  aim  in  life  other  than  that 
of  waiting  for  the  proverbial  ‘  'John.” 

Allusions  to  wealthy  people  as  "big  bugs", 
“quality,”  “upper  crust,”  etc.,  are  offensive  to 
any  well-bred  person.  Real  social  superiority 
must  be  founded  upon  morality  or  education, 
or  both, 

A  cBrtaiu  class  of  girls  now^i-days  seem  to 
think  it  the  correct  thiug  to  affect  the  man¬ 
ners  of  young  men.  We  would  that  they  re¬ 
alized  how  much  more  “takiug”  they  were  as 
plain  girls  without  the  tuanish  element. 

Don’t  bo  ou  the  lookout  constantly  for 
slights  and  insults. 

We  think  it  a  grave  mistake  for  a  young 
lady  to  open  her  doors  to  every  “Tom,  Dick 
aud  Harry”  who  chooses  to  call. 


THE  CUISINE  OF  A  CALIFORNIA 
RANCH. 


I  had  been  in  San  Francisco  about  a  month 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  dear 
friend,  who  with  her  husband  had  preceded  me 
to  the  Golden  Gate  by  several  years.  That  she 
was  the  same  madcap  as  of  old,  her  letter  told 
me.  .She  wrote,  “You  did  not  know,  I  think, 

that  Fred  and  I  are  r  anching  in - County. 

Wc  have  taken  up  a  homestead,  and  as  we  do 
not  ‘make  haste  to  be  rich’  we  are  leading  an 
Arcadian  sort  of  life.  We  are  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  village,  a  projected  railroad 
passes  through  our  land,  and  in  the  near  future 
therein  to  be  a  station,  but  at  present  the  itin¬ 
erant  butcher,  and  such  like  adjuncts  of  civil¬ 
ization  arc  unknown.  1  saw  your  arrival  at 

the - House,  in  a  Han  Francisco  paper, 

aud  we  want  you  to  pay  us  a  visit.  As 
an  experience  it  will  be  worth  your 
while,  but  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 


a  farmer’s  diet.  Salt  pork,  or  at  best  an  anti¬ 
quated  hen  that  has  outlived  her  usefulness  in 
any  other  respect,  is  the  greatest  delicacy  of 
which  our  table  can  boast,  and  that  you  may 
knowr  the  very  worst,  the  cook  is  your  friend, 
Bessie  Brown.'1 

The  last  clause  did  uot  promise  much,  unless 
my  friend  had  greatly  advanced  iu  the  culin¬ 
ary  liue,  but  not  being  addicted  to  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  table  there  were  no  terrors  for  me, 
and  I  answered  the  letter  iu  person. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  glorious 
Scenery  that  has  been  done  by  many  writers 
in  a  manner  far  beyond  my  poor  pen,  it  is  only 
the  “fanner’s  diet.”  with  which  I  have  to  do  at 
this  time.  The  threatened  “salt  pork  dinner” 
seemed  to  me,  with  my  sharpened  country  ap¬ 
petite,  to  be  a  series  of  gastronomical  delights. 
Evidently  my  friend  bad  improved.  Although 
I  had  watched  the  preparation  of  this  famous 
dinner  I  did  not  anticipate  such  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  because  I  made  too  much  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  paucity  of  materials,  and  two  lit¬ 
tle  for  the  skill  of  the  cook,  and  when  sweet 
Bessie,  with  a  roguish  grimace,  said,  “Now,  I 
shall  make  the  soup,”  I  stared  in  amazement, 
knowing  the  larder  to  be  innocent  of  meat  or 
fresh  vegetables. 

Butter  of  their  own  making  was  plentiful. 
A  frying  pan  with  a  piece  the  size  of  an  egg 
was  placed  over  the  fire,  and  when  hot  two 
medium-sized  ouious,  previously  sliced,  were 
fried  iu  it.  This  must  not  be  done  over  too 
hot  a  fire  or  they  will  scorch,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  flavor  of  the  soup.  They  were 
then  lifted  out  with  a  skimmer,  and  placed  in 
a  saucepan,  while  a  large  tablespoouful  of 
flour  was  stirred  gradually  into  the  butter 
left  in  the  pan  and  cooked  until  perfectly 
smooth  and  of  a  light  bistre  color.  It  was 
then  thinned  with  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
added  slowly.  Meanwhile  half  n.  cup  of 
mashed  potato  was  brought  from  the  pantry, 
and  one  pint  of  boiling  milk  was  mixed 
smoothly  with  it,  the  whole  being  then  passed 
through  a  wire  sieve.  A  piece  of  soda  the 
size  of  a  very  small  pea  was  added,  before 
stirring  the  milk  and  potato  into  the  flour 
and  butter.  The  onions  were  chopped 
very  fine  and  put  with  the  other  ingredients, 
and  the  soup  was  simmered  slowly  for  ten 
minutes;  flavored  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
celery  essence,  and  poured  into  the  turreen 
over  dice  of  fried  bread.  It  was  as  smooth  as 
velvet,  aud  when  I  sawr  Fred’s  pleased  and 
proud  look,  1  understood  the  “motive  power" 
that  had  transformed  our  “butterfly  Bess’ 
into  so  dainty  a  housekeeper. 

A  small  cup  of  cold  boiled  rice  (the  remains 
of  yesterday’s  dessert),  was  mashed  to  a  paste, 
and  mixed  with  au  equal  quantity  of  milk, 
seasoned  lightly  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
three  eggs,  the  whites  and  yelks  beaten  sep¬ 
arately,  were  stirred  in,  and  the  whole  poured 
into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  aud  baked.  It 
was  with  a  touch  of  the  old  humor  that  this 
rice  omelet  was  slipped  into  a  majolica  fish- 
dish  before  being  sent  to  the  table — ‘  ‘as  a  fish 
course,  my  dear,”  said  my  hostess. 

The  piece  de  resistance,  was  baked  salt 
pork,  and  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
cook  it  as  follows,  she  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion  that  for  a  “once-in-a-while”  dinner, 
it  excels  the  finest  capon  that  ever  graced  a 
table. 

A  piece  of  about  two  pounds  (our  family 
was  small)  was  soaked  over  night  in  plenty  of 
sweet  milk.  As  this  latter  was  a  tlay  old, 
ami  had  been  creamed  first,  it  was  uot  an  ex¬ 
travagance.  The  pork  was  gashed  across  the 
top  with  a  sharp  knife,  making  incisions  au 
inch  deep  and  half  an  inch  apart.  Into  these 
incisions  a  highly-spired  bread  dressing  was 
pressed,  the  pork  well-peppered  and  laid  in  a 
Iiakiug  pan,  with  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  for 
basting.  About  three-quarters  or  an  hour 
before  dinner  most  of  the  gravy  iu  the  pan 
was  poured  out  into  a  bowl,  and  peeled  po¬ 
tatoes  were  laid  around  the  pork  to  bake  and 
brown  in  its  drippings.  After  the  fat  was 
skimmed  off,  the  gravy  that  had  been 
poured  out  was  thickened  and  seasoned  with 
a  dash  of  cayenne.  The  pork  was  tlicu  cut  in 
thin  slices,  and,  besides  the  potatoes,  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  vegetable  that  I  pronounces! 
cauliflower,  and  wondered  nfc,iu  view  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  distant  twenty  miles.  1 1  proved,  however, 
to  be  cabbage  that  had  been  boiled  tender  in  the 
milk  iu  which  the  pork  had  been  soaked,  di¬ 
luted  until  of  the  rigid  degree  of  saltiness.  It 
was  drained,  allowed  to  cool  quickly  in  the 
opcu  air,  chopped  fine,  and  seasoned  with 
pepper,  a  large  spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and 
beaten  smooth  with  three  spoonfuls  of  cream 
and  two  eggs;  placed  in  a  buttered  dish 
and  baked  covered  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour;  then  browned. 

Space  fails  mo  to  tell  of  the  luscious  apple 
pudding,  but  if  I  am  not  relegated  to  the  scrap 
basket,  I  shall  at  some  future  day  describe  the 
cooking  and  serving  of  the  “antiquated  ben,” 
aud  divers  other  good  things  made  from  such 
scanty  material  as  to  show  how  good  a  mother 
of  invention  is  necessity.  Palmetto. 
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ONE  WINTER. 

ANNE  THRIFTY. — NO.  X. 

One  Saturday  evening,  early  in  March, 
Uncle  John  brought  home  n  history  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  giving  an  interesting  description  of 
the  campaigns  in  which  he  had  served.  He 
began  the  volume  and  was  soon  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  it.  The  boys  grew  sleepy  and  went 
to  bed.  Uncle  only  looked  up  to  say  “good¬ 
night,”  aud  rend  on.  1  sat  up  an  hour  later 
writing  letters  at  the  table,  then  leaving  pen, 
ink  and  paper  where  I  had  been  using  them, 

1  retired,  leaving  Uncle  still  reading. 

I  had  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep  when  I  awak¬ 
ened  with  a  vague  seuse  Of  something  wrong. 
Yes,  Uncle  was  calling  me  iu  commanding, 
exciting  tones. 

“Annie,  Annie,  wake  up,  the  lamp  has  ex¬ 
ploded  !” 

“What  can  I  do?”  I  answered,  only  half 
aroused,  aud  thinking  it  strange  he  should 
waken  me  arid  tell  me  that  the  lamp  had  ex¬ 
ploded.  But  his  answer  wakened  me  as  in¬ 
stantly  as  though  a  cup  of  cold  water  had  been 
dashed  iu  my  face. 

“Wake  up,  I’m  burned,”  be  said.  As  I 
dressed  in  frantic  haste,  he  called  out.  “Put 
ou  your  shoes,  uot  those  crocheted  ones;  there 
is  broken  glass  on  tbc  floor.”  I  put  my  feet 
into  u  pair  of  thick-soled  shoes  without  stop¬ 
ping  for  stockings  aud  hurried  to  Uncle’s  side. 
As  1  opened  my  door  a  stifling  odor  of  kerosene 
and  burnt  wool  met  me  Trembling  with  fear 
lest  Uncle’s  wounds  were  worse  than  his  words 
implied,  I  groped  my  way  to  the  kitchen, 
found  aud  lighted  the  lantern,  snatched  up  the 
baking  soda  and  hurried  back  to  the  sitting- 
room.  Uncle  sat  holding  one  arm  against  his 
breast  and  looking  around  at  the  ruin  the  ex¬ 
plosion  had  caused,  He  held  out  his  arm  to 
me  and  showed  the  wrist  to  be  badly  burned; 
about  four  square  inches  of  skin  were  gone 
and  t  he  burn  extended  even  farther.  To  band¬ 
age  the  burn  in  soda  seemed  the  only  thing  to 
be  done,  as  there  was  neither  sweet  oil  nor 
glycerine  in  the  house. 

“How  did  it  happen?”  I  asked;  as  I  applied 
the  soda. 

“I  read  until  the  oil  had  burned  low,”  he 
said,  “and  the  lamp  exploded,  whether  just 
before  I  blew  down  the  chimney  or  just  after 
I  cannot  toll,  throwing  the  oil  over  the  table 
where  the  papers  and  books  caught  fire  in¬ 
stantly.  I  caught,  up  everything  m  the  table- 
cover,  smothering  the  flames  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  started  to  throw  them  out-of-doors, 
but  the  door  was  locked,  und  while  I  tried  to 
open  it  tbc  flames  blazed  into  my  face  and 
siuged  my  beard,  as  you  see.  I  rubbed  the 
fire  with  this  arm,  clutching  the  table  cloth 
with  ray  bund,  while  with  the  other  hand  I 
opened  the  door,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  so 
badly  burned.  I  worked  in  desperation  at 
that  door,  for  I  knew  if  I  didn’t  get  the  blaz¬ 
ing  bundle  out  wo  would  be  homeless  to¬ 
morrow.  YV  heu  at  last  that  was  out  in  the 
snow,  the  carpet  there  by  the  table  was  blaz¬ 
ing,  and  my  heart  came  into  my  mouth  when 
I  saw  how  near  the  bed  the  flames  were  where 
Bertie  was  asleep." 

Bertie  now  began  to  stir,  and  rousing  up 
stared  about  in  great  bewilderment,  and 
everything  had  to  be  explained  to  him  before 
be  would  lie  down  uguin.  “Is  it  as  bud  as 
getting  shot,  papa?”  he  asked  anxiously.  But 
us  uncle  had  never  been  shot,  he  only  said, 
with  a  laugh  in  spite  of  the  pain,  that  it  was 
bad  enough.  After  making  uncle  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  I  could,  1  went  to  bed  again  with 
uncle’s  words  rejieatiug  themselves  iu  my 
mind:  “I  was  so  thankful  you  were  not  in  the 
room  with  your  cotton  dress.”  Bud  as  the  ac¬ 
cident  seemed,  the  possibilities  that  had  come 
so  near  reality  were  far  worse. 

Th*  next  morning  revealed  the  full  extent 
of  the  damage  to  the  household  goods:  the 
table-cover  was  totally  ruined,  the  table  was 
marred  and  scorched,  u  ragged  hole  in  the 
carpet  ruined  it,  the  ink  left  on  the  table 
had  spattered  over  floor  and  wall,  the  una¬ 
bridged  dictionary  lay, fortunately,  almost  un¬ 
harmed  in  the  snow,  with  papers  and  letters 
all  more  or  loss  burned.  Wo  surveyed  the 
damages  very  ruelully,  for  u  uow  carpet  or 
even  a  table  cover  meant  expense  that  uncle 
could  not  well  meet.  To  the  question  what 
caused  the  lamp  to  explode,  he  answered,  first 
that  the  oil  was  inferior;  it  hud  given  warn¬ 
ing  on  two  or  three  occasions  by  puffing 
smoke  into  the  room,  and  when  Uncle  had 
called  me  1  supposed  by  “exploded”  hu  meant 
to  describe  one  of  these  freaks  of  the  lamp. 
We  had  tried  to  get  other  oil,  but  a  wholesale 


$Ri0ffUatte<uii9 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  sho  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  elung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


ALICE, 


CARVING. 

To  be  able  to  carve  easily  aud  gracefully  is 
au  art  of  which  every  lady  should  be  pos- 


Kazor  steel,  file 
tested  blades;  stag, 
ebony,  or  white 
handle,  post  paid  75 
cents:  5 for  *3.  With 
hone  handle.  H5  ets., 
H  for  J:i.  This  is  our 
’S'  pattern,  brass 
lined  and  cheap  at 
Si.  No  better  blades 
can  be  made.  Strong 
•  blade.  Ml  cents; 
Colorado  stock 

Knife.  ;  blades,  Si; 
Hunting  Knife.  $1; 
Pruutng,  10  cents  to 
$1;  budding,  35  and 
55  cents  drafting, 
35  cents;  inch 
Family  shears,  .5  ,  cuts,  v;  page  list  free,  also  “now  to  r»e  a  Razor. 
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brisket.  You  can  easily  see  the  division,  and 
enter  your  knife  there  and  separate  the 
parts. 

For  a  haunch  of  venison,  first  make  a  deep 
incision  by  pressing  your  knife  all  along  the 
side,  cutting  quite  down  to  the  bone.  Turn 
the  broad  end  towards  you,  and  cut  it.  as 
deep  as  you  can  in  thin,  smooth  pieces.  For  a 
saddle  of  venison  or  of  mutton  cut  from  the 
tail  to  the  other  side  of  the  backbone,  making 
very  thin  slices. 

In  carving  a  turkey  stick  the  carving  fork 
firmly  into  the  top  of  the  breast,  and  do  not 
take  it  out  until  the  fowl  lies  before  you  com¬ 
pletely  dissected.  Put  the  knife  under  the 
wing  aud  cut  it  off  at  the  joint.  After  a  little 
practise  you  will  be  able  to  strike  the  joint 
every  time.  Next  cut  off  the  leg  by  slipping 
your  knife  between  it  and  the  body,  pressing 
it  back  gently  but  firmly  from  the  body, 
when  the  joint  will  generally  give  way,  so 
that  it  may  l>e  easily  divided.  Then  cut  the 
merry  thought  or  wish-bone,  and  then  carve 
the  breast  in  thin  slices.  Now  cut  the  collar¬ 
bones  v  hich  lie  next  the  wish-bone,  aud, 
lastly,  separate  the  side  bones  from  the  back. 
You  may  then  remove  your  fork,  and  divide 
thp  first  aud  second  joint,  aud  slice  them  if  re¬ 
quired. 

All  fowls,  as  well  as  partridges,  pheasants, 
and  game  are  carved  in  the  same  manner. 
Pigeons,  quails,  woodcock  and  snipe  are  merely 
divided  in  two  parts,  serving  one-half  to  each 
person.  aunt  addie. 


IQ  07  is  more  elegant  than  ever.  It  Is  a  book  of  over  (JO  pages.  illustrated  with  ‘JOO  engravings 
A  and  Illuminated  covet”  giving  plain,  practical  instruct  Ions  for  planting,  pruning,  mn!  mana-- 

inptil  of  Fit  IIIT  TIAISTiS  ami  S1IAL1,  Fit  HITS.  Full  Instruction-;  for  nbmiiilng  Fruit  Trees  ami  Flams  of 


iupiiI  of  Fit  I1  IT  TltfiHS  and  S.tIA LL  Fit  II ITS.  Full  Instruction-;  for  obtaining  Fruit  Trees  and  Flams  of 
all  kinds  by  mull,  express,  anti  freight.  Honest  descriptions  of  all  valuable  varieties,  both  new  and  old. and  low  ¬ 
est  prices.  Headquarters  for  FRIG  BLACKBERRY.  absolutely  hardy,  enormous  Size  very  early  nio.-t 
prolific,  healthy  and  of  superior  quality.  MONMOl’TH  STRAWBERRY  cm  mi jn'i 'Wit  Cr'xi'iit 
with  a  trrffrt  bl'jHxniti ;  llfly  per  t  ent,  larger,  earlier.  Ilrtner.  and  fully  equal  111  all  other  properties. 
GOLDEN  QUEEN,  tin  most  beautiful,  profitable  and  bc-t  oT  nil  It  riMiilx- fries.  JAI’XN  FL1  >IS,  and 
Ihe  great  em,-tdl„  pinto  SPA  ('GOING.  LAWSON  »r  CO  WET  PEAK.  HR  ECU'S  OMNCR.&e.  _ 

SMALL  FRUITS,  APPLE,  PEACHING  NUT  TREES  SPECIALTIES.^ 

Trees  and  Flauls  by  mall  a  leading  feature.  Guide  with  numerous  artistic  colored  plains,  |  (>  ots.;  st'thout 
plates.  5  eta.  Price-list  free.  All  who  mention  tins  paper  will  receive  a  copy  of  Ori-luinl  ami  Oinilni.  i.ie  Best 

Horticultural  Monthly,  gratis.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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dealer  seemed  to  have  a  monopoly  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  at  every  grocery  we  found 
only  this  inferior  oil  from  the  same  source  or 
high-priced  oils  we  did  not  feel  able  to  buy. 
A  second  cause  of  the  explosion  was  the  lack 
of  oil  in  the  lamp;  it  had  burned  low,  leaving 
a  large  space  for  the  generation  of  gas,  that 
is  the  cause  of  explosions  in  kerosene  lamps. 

Uncle  dictated,  aud  I  wrote  an  account  of 
the  explosion,  for  the  city  paper,  condemning 
the  oil;  but  instead  of  his  short  article,  an  ac¬ 
count  stated  briefly  the  extent  of  the  accident 
and  added,  “Mr.  Thrifty  is  having  gas  fix¬ 
tures  put  into  his  house.”  We  felt  angry  at 
the  bare  faced  falsehood,  but  we  could  not 
right  it,  so  I  scolded  about  it  for  satisfaction 
and  we  sometimes  referred  to  our  gaslight  (?) 
as  we  sat  around  the  lamp,  now  filled  with  a 
safe  oil  that  we  knew  as  “headlight  oil,”  being 
the  grade  0/  oil  used  in  the  headlights  of  rail¬ 
way  engines.  The  oil  was  more  expensive 
than  we  had  felt  we  could  afford  before  the 
explosion;  now  we  felt  that  cheap  oil  was  far 
too  costly  at  the  lowest  price.  Another  result 
of  the  accident  was  a  dread  of  half-tilled 
lamps.  If  the  oil  burned  at  all  low  in  a  lamp 
because  of  unusually  lute  hours,  the  light 
would  bo  extinguished  aud  another  lighted. 
Filling  the  lamps  regularly  became  almost  a 
superstition  in  the  house. 

The  explosion  caused,  indirectly,  some 
changes  we  made  a  month  or  so  later,  and  gave 
Unde  a  scar  he  still  carries  on  his  wrist.  The 
burn  was  doctored  with  sweet  oil  aud  wrapped 
in  cotton  in  the  morning  after  the  explosion, 
and  by  tbe  doctor’s  order  the  cotton  was  not 
removed  until  the  burn  had  healed,  but  was 
saturated  afresh  with  oil  every  day  aud  a 
bandage  of  dean  cloths  was  put  over  it. 


M  THE 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON 'SEEDS. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SEEDS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

X  AT  Uflin!  TC  Al  r  DDiOCC  Hi.iik  pn*n  I  iHr^c  -r*»|. ihe  loi- 

HI  vf  n  U  LLd  FALL  rnlbbdi  towitu-  u><-  n in  onier 

&  u»  lute  .luiaa Them,  with  our  u  on <! c r fill  m<w  jh»IkI«»  ' Mill  SM.Om  more  Issues.  V.' 


EARLIEST  POTT 


NEW  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR 

.1  ..  Kv-t  ■*»; '-a:  Il.mr  \UhoU*  Kurlj  Green 


jit  u/um  CC  A  I  C  DDiOrC  «rowri  »  i*rgv  .t»h»  nr  the  1*1- 

M  |  Vf  nULLO  nLC  V  TlVl/LOf  Ihe  $»»»i  LOU.  ill  order 

L  to  iu  tr.nl  net:  J  heiu.  with  uur  \s  onderful  irhv  jmtulo  Into  <11,001)  luofr  Immen.  we 
^  mavc  hi- u»|ire-  CfiRCl  fi fl  S 11  -taa lai j»<% or  moiiry.  will  -end 

B  ocdMLt.il  TUP  3I.UU  ‘  •  *  •  ■-  uiLAtuiii. 

tlb'li.  ol  the  follow  in*;  new  ami  vnlu*hU*  umnIi,  and  ONE  WHOLE  PO- 
^  TATO.  “  CTDAV  DCIIIITV  ”  ■  ‘■i  ■  -  ••u  i  o  ..  i.  •  KAH. 
Hi  »hv  o  1  nil  i  btsll  I  T>  llest  im»t mi  this 

WOULD  Ills  F.l  Kll  S1.LN.  WlUon’a  Early  Blood  Turnip 
9  lli-tt.  i'xrli«.  anil  lied.  Bii.t Inn’*  II all-- l.miy  W  inter  Betl.  I'«*i  ">'i 
u-r  variety.  WILSON’S  BEST  OF  Vi.L  BEANS,  c  1  u.,  ,:ru.g  h-um 

■  I IH  ■ _ ■  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR 

fTHIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER£|S  CORN  <  . 

llitff  ifui'ambbr.  Imprunul  Kurly  XI  Inniii|r%tiif1l  <  ubhiiffis.  Pre- 

ERYPROI  inr  pypp  I  CMT  Hi  /Al  4HKV29  I •* Flat  I>H  1«»>I  ruMm*  *,  >»•-  .I  wimur  laiii-M  llA  »».li*r«M>n  H  White 
-  *  *  r*  VJ  L)  r  I  y.  u>  svC  L  LCJi  1  1*1  ume  ^elt'-Vilnneh  hue  <  Ylerj**  «*  xcHliint  i)tu  iry.  riiy  ;iuvvu  needs  no 

^  hrmktt.jc  Kurfy  *hoHhi»rii  Farrot.  .New  Pt-rpi-tnail  Lettuce,  ten- 

^|,f  %n>*  eri.’M»  all  *umtu#r.  KolbV  (ri<m  U  titeriuelon.  im  i  -wette.-st. 

\  pr-A,  |TI  J  M umU Improvetl  Yellow  I>un- 

--rtAU:  I  ▼<•.**  OiiIoii.  Mammoth  silver  k‘n^  Onion.  «.•••»-  hive  y>iku»i  oniona 

\  i  I  u?  A  .  v  iT VJ^^r  ttinu  •*...»  ilrit  rr-^r  ImiiriMvil  )iui«pnti*jr  Piir-ulp.  Ever* 

i4l|!  1  I ~  P/\  \  \  ,1  /  Heiirlnif  Pen*  h<*Arw  9)1  ■niamirr.  Kub>  KIiik  PA’pper.  •  <*at  pepper 

J»pmc«r  l,i»inr»kln. 

>  ~  /  ~  tho  ooiititrY  Kitrn  Early  Kotin<!  Ued  Ki&dUli«  New  Chartler  Radish, 

- - — be-i  aMirim.  r  vri-h-f y.  linuil  >iicitr  ^oiuh,  -  kHl  <»r  mer  i*.-  •  inter.  Ynlpa- 

r»Uo  Kqiiuwh,  Lmirtnoii-fv  pr^ln  •  ive,  ex. -  !i«*at  .jutiir  •  «  (\y*  all  wlnt-  r  Early 

Mayflower  Tomato.  'arlv  variety.  _  1.1  y In New  licauty  Tomato,  tim  t  **v  r  kt .  .in  4*»Den  tilobe  Kuta- 

bnicn.  v\cetl*  '.i  f**r  .Aide  Enrly  W  hlte  MiinU'h  Turnip,  l'  *.-.  ^  ,xri»*tv,  v  -Atupln  px.  <^r  ,»r  Mir*  \KLE1*S 

F1ELI>  i'OKN,  iiriy.  prodrietlvM,  h.vi  yuii.  .1  over  lOO  hu-«h*l-  p*r  Acre  i_)ue  |#ar«.et  1»Y  RET  HIM  KO**Et*>l,  the  oele- 


UrAted  P-.t-Iju  insect  iniwder  (daui.  whintj  i«  •oath  to  »)'  inni'et  Hh«,  hut.  hnrni\rx*i  r*>  man  «>f  heal',  til  A  ST  4iKI{.MA\ 
PA  NSIKS.  One  Hplendltl  climlilng  plant.  00  Clll  I  *C  I  7  C  DAPtf  TTC  1  r«utinn*  *ir  •iilvaunK  nnd  4IN  E 
One  beautllu!  cvcrlMtliiff  dnwrr.  lu  til,  00  llILL  ulZ.L  lflU\L  I  O)  WHOLE  POTATO  hv  mail, 
CnDC!  flfl  TWO  collection*  for  KOIR  fur  fl.oo.  Thtw  in  an  otTcr  NEVER  made  before. 

raid.  rUn  *N|.UU«  Our  beiuiUful.  IHimrat-si,  and  d.-t^riptiv.'  nabtlogar  aecompunlen  each  order.  v1dn*>s 

SAMUEL^WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  MECHANICSVILLE,  BUCKS  COUNTYrPENNA. 


irJ:.  33  FULL-SIZE  PACKETS,  'wh«;lf  ,  vr., 

I.  fur  *T..r, |  FOCR  for  Thl.  U  on  olfi  r  N  EV  K  K  m.vJr 


Never  Despair 


PAW  CURRANT  pQAPPC 

r«I  HEADQUmERSUnArtOS^ 

NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  STATE  linrt*ntheoUierbestGR  1PF  VI>FS* 

™  new  and  old.  Vines  stored  in  Mnmmuth 


GRAPES 


Stone  Oellnra  with  mots  In  flue  s»nd.  O’rees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Bv  mall,  express  or 
freisht  Lowest  prices  for  Dealers,  Agents.  Planters  and  Everybody.  In  every  respect  „ 

Hlen.e  «  Ace.tr.U0  naming  and  highest  ifrading.  Free  11! unrated  l  araf.  we 

Please  write  me  before  you  buy.  GKO.  8.  JOSSELYX.  Ft-ednnla.  X. 

The  FARMER  and  PLANTER’S 


^  \ 
a  ^ 

rniiiT.. 


HOSES 

PLANTS 


O  Ov  FRUITosORNAMENTALTREES,  grape  vines 

OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE,  without  first  writing 

^forour  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  I  21  LARGE  GREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  issued,  containing  the  Barest  Sew  and  |  33d  YEAR,  •  700  ACRES. 

Choicest  Old.  the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  paineswille.  ohio 


SHOE  BAG. 

The  materials  for  this  are  two  yards  of 
brown-hollaud  or  cretonne,  three  pieces  of 
scarlet  or  brown  braid,  five  little  brass  rings, 
and  a  piece  of  the  heavy  linen  goods  that 
come  now  for  lining  dress  skirts.  It  should 
contain  eight  pockets  in  two  rows  of  four 
each.  Take  a  piece  of  the  heavy  foundation, 
25  inches  wide  and  inches  deep.  Baste  a 
strip  of  the  covering  acioss  the  top  aud  an¬ 
other  across  the  middle  between  the  rows  of 
pockets.  For  the  upper  pockets  take  a  piece 
12  U,  iuehes  deep,  aud  wide  enough  to  allow 
for  four  box  plaits  which  form  the  pockets; 
the  lower  pockets  are  inches  deep.  Place 
a  strip  of  braid  between  each  and  stitch  down. 
Bind  all  around  with  tbe  braid,  attach  five 
rings  to  tbe  top,  aud  hang  on  the  inner  side  of 
some  closet  door.  Put  the  iuitial  of  each 
member  of  the  family  on  oue  of  the  pockets, 
so  that  each  child  mav  know  itisfc  where  to 


sessed.  To  be  able  to  take  the  bead  of  the 
table  in  au  emergency  aud  carve  whatever 
you  may  find  set  before  you  is  something  over 
which  you  may  pardonably  become  enthusias¬ 
tic.  To  master  this  art  requires  deft  manipu¬ 
lation  rather  than  the  exercise  of  strength. 
If  possible,  have  your  chair  a  little  higher 
than  the  usual  diuing  room  chair,  always  sit, 
never  on  any  account  stuud  to  carve,  also 
place  the  meat  platter  so  near  you  that  there 
will  not  be  any  necessity  for  you  to  stretch 
your  arms  to  reach  it. 

See  that  your  carving  knife  is  beyond  a  d  mbt 
sharp.  For  meats,  the  knife  should  have  a 
long,  thiu  blade,  but  should  not  be  heavy.  For 
fowls  and  game  the  blade  of  the  knife  should 
be  shorter  aud  broader  and  have  a  longer 
handle.  In  curving  a  heefi-teak,  if  a  jior tor- 
house,  separate  the  meat  from  two  sides  of  the 
bone,  dividing  it  in  pieces  cut  from  the  bone; 
also  cut  a  small  piece  of  the  teuder-loin.  serv¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  beef  to  each  person. 

The  ribs  and  sirloin  of  beef  must  be  out  in 
thin  slices  off  the  side  next  to  you.  Do  uot 
send  any  one  the  outside  cut  unless  specially 
desired  to  do  so.  A  tongue,  to  taste  well , 
should  be  cut  iu  very  thiu,  round  slices.  Cut¬ 
ting  it  lengthwise  injures  the  flavor.  A  leg  of 
mutton  or  of  pork,  or  a  ham  should  be  cut 
through  the  middle  quite  down  to  the  bone. 
Ham  must  be  cut  exceedingly  thin.  Iu  a-la- 
modo  beef  the  outside  piece  is  often  preferred, 
while  in  corned  beef  it  must  not  be  served,  as 
it  is  hard  and  dry. 

In  carving  a  fore -quarter  of  lamb,  first 
separate  the  shoulder  from  the  breast  aud 
ribs  by  passing  the  knife  under  aud  then 
dividing  the  ribs.  For  a  loin  of  veal  begin  to 
cut  near  the  smallest  end,  and  separate  the 
ribs,  helping  a  piece  of  the  kiduey  to  each 
person.  A  loin  of  mutton  or  pork  is  carved 
in  the  same  way  us  a  loin  of  veal. 

In  carving  a  fillet  of  veul  begin  at  the  top. 
Many  persons  prefer  the  outside  cut.  Help  a 
portion  of  the  dressing  with  each  slice  of 
meat.  In  a  breast  of  veal  there  are  two  parts 
very  different  iu  quality ^tho  ribs  and  the 


Until  you  have  tried  what  Ayer’s  Tills 
can  do  for  you.  It  ig  the  Liver  that 
renders  yout  views  of  life  so  gloomy. 
Depend  upon  it,  a  box  or  two  of  Ayer’s 
purely  vegetable,  sugar-coated,  Cathar¬ 
tic  Pills  would  materially  change  your 
feelings,  aud  still  make 

Life  Worth  Living. 

Lucius  Alexander,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
says :  “  I  was  severely  afflicted  with 
Dyspepsia  and  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  most  of  the  time  being  unable  to 
retain  any  solid  food  on  my  stomach. 
Throe  boxes  of  Ayer's  Pills  cured  me.” 

“Ayer’s  Tills  are  a  sure  etire  for 
Liver  Complaint.  Nothing  seemed  tr 
help  me  until  1  finally  began  to  take. 
Avar’s  Pills.'1 —  E.  S.  Fulton,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Ayer’s  Fills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  5c  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas.  . 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  iu  Medicine.  I 


We  will  pay  one  hundred  dollars  gold  In  premiums  for 
belt  results  Hum  elgbt  weeks’  trial  of  Sheridan’s 
Powder  to  Make  Hens  Lay.  Send  your  name  and 
Oost-Offlee  for  parlieulsrs-  I.  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO,, 
TJ  custom  lbii-*n  Stkkkt.  Mostos.  Mass 


EMBROIDERY  SILK 

Faetiirr  K ! J  l  ■  u  half  prie*';  one  onnee  in  a 
boi— all’ itno.1  Silk  aud  *'W<1  colors.  Sent  by 
mail  no  receipt  of  W  oat*  n>0  Cruy  Sticchee 
lu  nacli  paokace.  Send  pn.tn!  nnl.  or  Stamp, 
to  Til  K  lliuomto  A  t  KM  ST  no. VI.  SIMIOI 
SILK  I  0.,B2I  Market  Slreel.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
nr  Ola  Hrosdwav  New  Vnrk 


Y  Tff£  S  A R&fSrXGPlS!  Jj'iiWJ 

J.1EITTIDIT  TTEXXS  r>-ci-2PXZla. 

WEAVER  ORGANS 

aog®  A«v  tbe  Kintal  tn  Tone.  Style,  rinian  and  M-ier.il 
MBtaBal  make  up  of  auy  good*  made-  GuajT.nl-.  J  r..r  6  reus. 
UylgjMf  Send  for  l’i»lnio*mt.  t-»Umonla!a  and  term*.  !>ve.  to 

rHuI  w cover  Oncuo  on.1  Plano  Co,, 

i  uoUirj,  York,  yv, 

ARTIST  TUBE  COLORS. 

For  tlic  purpose  of  nhowiDKihe  superiority 
of  our  Tube  colors,  we  will  send— free  ot 
Postage,  8  Large  Tubes.  Brushes  and  Book 
ot  instructions  to  any  part  of  the  1.8  ,ou 
receipt  of  8 1.00. 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS,  Essex,  Conn. 

EPPS’  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


Innn  elegant  lahge 

VVfV  TUHKIHII  HUGH 

Given  to  the  I.AIMK8  of  purchasers  of  Sumpic 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  lu  territory  where 
we  buve  un  agent,  bend  for  full  tiurtleulars 
8 II K U  W  (HID  IIAKNKHS  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


butter  or  cheese 

You  cun  leurn  of  aomeilitng  that  will  k«  very  prom 
able  loyou  by  sending  your  address  to  H.  I,.  HilWKKK 
.t  co..  Manufacturing  chemists,  «nd  ;Kj;  Franklin 

Hiwthx. 


KNIFE. 


ROOZEN  S  SPECIAL  SPRING  COLLECTION. 

n  u  200  GLADIOLI,  DAHLIAS,  LILIES,  ETU  ,  KOK  87J.75. 

\  i  VA  We  will  deliver  at  express  oil  lee  In  New  Yorx  ‘'Irv  for  United  -'idles,  and  Toronto  for 

IMr’.fW  \  faubda,  the  following  selected  nulbs  for  om-door  planting,  from  the  famous  bulb  farms 
I  ,  <ly^kS>tcV'£-:v;'  /  of  ANT.  KoOZKN  &  .SON,  overveeu, (uear  Haarlem),  Holland,  with  pamphlet  on  cultiva- 
iVwS/lPaL  tlon  free;  * 


*  Double  Dahlias,  assorted  colors. 
t>  .'ingle  Dahlias,  assorted  colors. 

iladii  II  Dredchleyensls,  da{tzling  scarlet, 
li ulndloll  No  Plus  Ultra,  deep,  red,  flaked 
white 

liMiladloli  Hamosus.  inf!  varieties. 

13  Gladioli  Gandavensls  assorted  colors, 
is  (dad loll  Knmosus,  assorted  colors. 


ii  I’atmn  Florihunda  orange  red  Dowers. 

H  Tropmoliltn  tuherosun,  hardy  creeper. 

6  Monbretla  PotalU  flue  gulden  orange  and 
scarlet. 

12  Iris  German  lea,  assorted  colors. 

3  KlchordtaiCallai  alba  maculata,  spotted 
leaves. 

s  Lilluin  Tigrlnmn  (Spotted  Tiger  Idly). 


12  UIhi/IoII  rnlvllll  albus (' The  Bride”)  pure  12  Amaryllis  Candida  Major,  pale,  pinkish 

•'>  '  '-roucli  Kanujiculaa.  assorted  colors.  3  Amaryllis  Konnoslssima.  scarlet  with 
i.ArdHaiitF  rllyucliithus  Cnmlleans,  white  golden  dole. 

I  hese  collections  are  made  up  as  an  advertisement.  They  are  racked  on  the  farm 
w  where  grown,  and  composed  of  bulbs  of  toe  finest  quality,  the  price  is  vi  per  cent,  lower 
" ’  wCtAl  O’  Jff  '  than  our  regular  catalogue  rates.  Address  the  sole  agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 

.1.  TEH  l\l  l  I.K..J1  Broadway,  N.  Y .  (Sucvetvor  to  th«  hue  Wm.ll.  Boomkamp.) 

SCOTT’S  FLOWERS 

Years’  Experience  in  Df)CCC  9r&?4i§?.e^l?i.tI.0^Jr1.PLANTS»  BULBS 

trn  iwi  mr  fillr  St  mnir  Alin  Tflliah  )*  Vl  W  Ei  w  ■  A  r  LllW  F  ^  Q  F  P  DC  n  f  flTtrn.  ehnino  nnn  itv. 


Rare  Novelties 
Plate  of  §cott' 
tent,  FREE  to  anj 


Wfms  xrf  tlje  tMefk. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  5,  1887. 

. . .  .The  Canadian  authorities  have  issued  or¬ 
ders  for  a  more  stringent  protection  of  the 
fisheries  next  season.  They  express  confidence 
that  Newfoundland  will  join  the  Dominion 
this  year  as  the  only  chance  for  preserving  her 
fisheries.  Her  late  laws  against  the  sale  of 
bait  to  French  anti  American  fishing  vessels 
have  failed  of  approval  by  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  does  not  wish  at  this  juncture 
to  exasperate  Frenchmen.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  island  fish  trade  with  the  West  In¬ 
dian  Islands,  South  America,  and  Southern 
Europe,  has  lately  been  lost;  hence,  discon¬ 
tent,  distress,  etc  . . .  Tuesday  the  steamer 
W.  H.  Gardner,  was  burned  on  the  Tombighee 
River,  near  Gainsville,  Ala.:  20  persons  lost, 
mostly  passengers;  nearly  all  drowned  after 
jumping  overboard  ...  •  • .  -  Suit  for  dam¬ 

ages  in  the  late  Central  Vermont  Railway 
disaster  has  been  brought  by  one  of  the  in¬ 
jured  passengers,  which  will  doubtless  prove  a 

test  case . An  advance  in  the  price 

of  nails  is  likely  to  be  made  soon . 

After  eight  weeks'  wrangling  the  contest  for 
the  election  of  Senator  in  New  Jersey  ended 
Tuesday  by  the  election  of  Rufus  Blodgett,  a 
Democratic  railroad  man  by  +2  votes,  just 
one  over  the  number  necessary  for  a  choice. 
Of  these  42,  37  were  Republicans  and  five 
Democrats.  The  Republicans,  finding  they 
couldn't  re-elect  Sewell  or  any  other  Republi¬ 
can.  combined  with  a  few  disgruntled  Demo¬ 
crats  to  defeat  ex  Governor  Abbott,  all  along 
the  Democratic  candidate,  by  voting  for  Blod¬ 
gett . . . Gov.  Perry,  of  Florida  has 

appointed  Gen.  J.  J.  Finley,  a  lawyer  of 
Ocala,  as  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  yesterday 

of  the  term  of  Senator  Jones — of  Detroit - 

The  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  having 
adjourned  without  beiug  able  to  agree  upou  a 

choice  of  Senator,  Gov.  Wilson  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Darnel  B.  Lucas,  lawyer,  to  the  position. 
The  list  of  U.  S.  Senators  for  the  50th  Con¬ 
gress,  the  term  of  which  began  yesterday,  is 
now  completed,  and  the  only  chance  of  aeon- 
test  is  in  the  case  of  Turpie,  Democrat,  of 

Indiana...., . The  Republican  majority 

in  the  Senate  of  the  50th  Congress  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  two  if  Turpie  secures  his  scat.  The 
political  changes  will  be  Democrats  in  place 
of  Harrison,  of  Indiana;  Sewell,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Mail  one,  of  Virginia,  and  a  Republi¬ 
can  in  place  of  Fair,  of  Nevada.  The  Senate 
of  t  he  49th  Congress  stood  42  Republicans  to 
34  Democrats,  in  the  5m.h  Congress  it  will 
stand  30  to37  with  the  power  in  the  eccentric 
Mr.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia,  to  make  a  tie 

if  he  should  happen  to  feel  like  it . The 

nomination  of  James  C.  Matthews,  colored, 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  as  Recorder  of  Deeds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  having  been  a  second 
time  rejected  by  the  Senate;  the  President 
nominated  James  M.  Trotter,  colored,  of 
Boston, Mass.  After  much  hesitation  the  Senate 
discontentedly  confirmed  the  nomination  just 

before  the  end  of  the  session . Monday 

Mrs.  Druse,  42,  was  hanged  at  Herkimer,  N. 
Y..  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  on  Dec.  18, 
1884.  She  boiled  part  of  the  body  and  fed  it 
to  hogs,  and  burned  the  rest _ in  the  kitchen 
stove.  First  woman  hanged  in  N.  Y.  State 

since  May  2,  1852 . .  The  trial  of  boodle 

alderman  C'leary  has  just  begun  here. .  .Gross 
frauds  by  Chicago  boodle  aldermen  and  other 
oflicials  are  coming  to  light.  San  Francisco 
is  also  cursed  with  boodle  aldermen,  boodle 
Commissioners  and  an  inefficient  Police  De¬ 
partment . Long  Island  had  a  baby 

earthquake1  Wednesday . A  bill  before 

the  Senate  of  Minnesota  provides  that  an  as¬ 
sault  by  bludgeon  or  pistol  upon  an  editor, 
reporter,  or  correspondent  for  malicious  libel 
shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  pen¬ 
al  code....  •  Dr.  Ed  muud  Rogers,  a 

wealthy  bachelor  of  Chicago,  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  left  a  large  fortune  to  he  given  to  any 
six  women  whose  husbands  are  drunkards. . . . 
....  John  Lawrence  Sullivan,  chan ipion  slug¬ 
ger,  is  said  to  be  worth  £400.000 — will  soon  be 
rich  enough  to  go  to  the  U.  S  House  of  Mil¬ 
lionaires . Senator  Far  well,  of  Chi¬ 

cago,  says  he  and  his  partners  will  make  $25,- 

000,000  out  of  a  Texan  law  speculation . 

_ Contrary  to  an  Albany  telegram  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  Women  Sufferage  Bill  has  not  yet 
passed  the  N.  Y.  Legislature,  being  still 

“hung  up”  in  the  Assembly . Out  in 

Minn..  Mineapolislms  bid  $2,000,00(1  for  the  new 
capital,  and  over  $500, 000  of  the  sum  have  been 
subscribed.  Duluth  has  raised  the  bid  $500,- 
000,  and  St,  Paui  made  it  an  even  $3,000,000; 
Crookston  offers  a  quarter  section  of  land  and 
professes  to  have  subscribed  £4,000,000;  Min- 
ueota  offers  $4,000,000  and  640  uctes  of  land, 
and  at  a  citizens’  meeting  in  Wabash  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  offer  $5,000,000  and 
100  acres.  Mankato  and  Sleepy  Eye  are  also 

in  the  field . Gov.  Hill,  of  N.  Y.,  has 

appointed  James  Arkell,  Republican,  Rail¬ 
road  Commissioner,  instead  of  John  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Democrat,  to  secure  from  the  Republican 
Senate  confirmation  of  other  appointees— it  is 
said .  The  Legislature  of  British  Colum¬ 

bia  bus  suspended  the  charter  of  Vancouver, 
where  a  mob  drove  the  Chinese  into  the  sea 

last  week . “The  flock  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

F.dward  MeGlyun,’’  the  reealitraut  priest  of 
this  city,  cabled  congratulations  to  the  Pope 
on  his  fl!  birthday  and  priesthood  jubilee,  and 
on  Thursday  the  flock  and  the  Dr.  received 
the  Pope’s  blessing  by  cable.  It  is  thought  a 

reconciliation  will  take  place . A  Herald 

cablegram  says  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  now  in  Rome,  is  pleading  the  cause  of 


Catholic  Knights  of  Labor;  it  may  be  so,  but 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Herald  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  secrets  of  the  Papal  conclave . . 

_ After  all,  the  Senate  Retaliatory  Bill  has 

been  accepted  by  the  House.  This  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  exclude  Canadian  vessels 
and  products  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States.  The  Belmont  or  House  Bill  went  a 
step  further,  and  authorized  him  to  exclude 

Canadian  products  in  railroad  cars .  The 

West  doesn’t  wish  to  block  railroad  traffic, 
as  at  least  400  carloads  u  day  of  Western 
goods  come  East  through  Canada,  and  the 
East — especially  New  England — doesn’t  want 
to  lose  the  large  profits  from  the  trade  and 
transportation.  Many  think  ihe  Senate  Bill 
too  mild  “to  bring  the  Canadians  to  their  sens¬ 
es.”.  . .  .For  once  Montreal  is  to  have  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Mayor,  J.  J.  C.  A  bolt  having  been  elected 
Tuesday,  The  canvass  turned  on  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  boodle  aldermen,  most  of  them 
French.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  sided 
with  the  Frenchmen;  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
with  their  opponents.  Both  marched  their 
employe's  like  sheep  to  the  polls;  honesty  and 
numbers  were  on  the  side  of  the  C.  1\,  hence 
Abbott’s  election. . . . . .  .Indications  are  favor¬ 
able  to  the  passage  of  a  High  License  Bill  iu 
this  State.  Republicans  complain  that  the 
Prohibitionists  are  working  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats  against  it...  . The 

first  bushel  of  coal  from  the  mine  just  devel¬ 
oped  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  sold  for  $60 - 

....There  are  indications  that  the  Iudiaua 
Legislature  will  adjourn  on  March  7,  with  the 
deadlock  unbroken.  Letters  and  telegrams 
pour  in  upou  members  on  each  side  urging 

them  to  stand  firm _  Carl  Scburz  fell  on 

a  sidewalk  in  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
injured  bis  left  hip  so  severely  that  he  had  to 
be  assisted  to  his  home.  A  similar  accident 
happened  to  General  B.  F.  Butler  ju  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  result  being  that  bis  shoulder  was 

badly  wrenched . Both  Houses  of  the 

Texas  legislature  have  passed  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  dealing  in  futures,  under  penalty  of  fine 

and  imprisonment .  . 

The  railroads  appear  to  be  honestly  making 
every  effort  to  conform  their  methods  and  ar¬ 
rangements  to  what  they  think  are  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Act. 
Pity  the  real  meaning  of  some  parts  of  the  act 

are  really  so  obscure  . There’s  a  report 

that  a  rival  of  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  Company 
is  to  take  the  field,  it  is  to  have  a  real  capi¬ 
tal  of  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  against  the 
$40,000,000  of  its  rival — mostly  “water.”  It 
can  pay  bigger  dividends,  therefore,  from 
smaller '  profits.  A  Mr.  Armour,  nephew  of 
P.  D.  Armour,  of  Chicago,  and  Oliver  Bro¬ 
thers,  large  cotton-sced  oil  manufacturers  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  are  said  to  be  the  leading 
men  in  it.  P,  D.  A.,  too,  is  to  take  a  strong 
hand.  Certificates  of  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust 
Company  have  dropped  15  points  on  the  ru¬ 
mor.  Armour  6c  Co.  use  immense  quantities 
of  cotton-seed  oil  as  an  adulterant  of  lard, 
and  some  say  they  huve  started  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  iu  order  to  force  the  old  one  to  sell  them 
the  oil  at  a  Jow  price;  others  say  the  whole 
thing  is  a  “stock-jobbing”  scheme  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  speculators  “short’’  of  Trust  certifi¬ 
cates... The  Dominion  Parliament  will  con¬ 
vene  on  April  13.. .The  Minnesota  Legislature 
adjourned  at  noon,  yesterday . Charles¬ 

ton  had  another  earthquake  shock  yesterday, 

a  little  one . Ex-Congressman  Edward 

Brietuug,  of  Michigan,  a  pioneer  of  the  upper 
peumsula,  is  dead:  lie  left  an  estate  of  cbout 

$7,00(1,000  to  his  widow  and  one  son  . 

From  January  1  to  March  1  there  were  re¬ 
ported  to  Bradstreets  160  strikes,  involving 
100,000  men,  against  24  strikes  of  58,000  em¬ 
ployes  last  year.  The  successes  this  year — of 
strikes  ended — are  43  strikes  and  24JH10  men, 
against,  nine  strikes  involving  23,000  employes 
last  year.  The  failures  this  yeur  ure  OH  strikes 
and  00, 000  strikers,  against  10  strikes  involv¬ 
ing  35, 000  employes  in  1886  . 

_ The  Forty-ninth  Congress  came  toau  end 

yesterday  at.  noon.  Here  are  the  chief  laws  of 
general  interest  passed  by  it  and  approved  by 
the  President: 

1.  Settling  the  Kueeeaalon  to  the  Presidency. 

a.  keguuiatlng  the  eouutiug  or  electoral  votes. 

3.  Repealing  the  Tenure  of  unlee  act 

I.  Forfeiting  ami  restoring  to  the  public  domain 
nbout  fift  y  million  acres  or  land. 

5.  Pro blbldng  the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens. 

i>.  affectively  dealing  with  the  crime  of  polygamy. 

T.  Referring  all  private  claims  to  the  Court  ot 
Claims.  ... 

3.  (living  money  for  fust  cruisers  and  lor  steel  guns 
for  all  the  new  ships. 

1*.  ordering  n  thorough  Inquiry  Into  the  a  flairs  aud 
jnunugemelil  of  the  Pacific  Railroads. 

1(1.  Authorizing  the  President  to  deal  with  the 
fishery  troubles. 

II.  Regulating  interstate  commerce. 

12.  Reducing  the  fee  on  postal  money  orders. 

13.  Rxtendliig  ilia  free  delivery  system  to  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants. 

14.  Relieving  the  merchant  marine  of  a  number  of 
vexatious  and  in  cdlcss  burdens. 

15.  Redeeming  trade  dollars. 

16.  ITohlhlling  the  use  of  convict  labor  on  public 

buildings.  .  . 

17.  ordering  the  adjustment  of  railroad  land 

Allotting  lands  In  severalty  to  Indians. 

19.  Authorizing  the  issue  of  small  silver  eerilfl- 

C“l».%lvJiig  money  for  Congressional  library. 


....The  49th  Congress  was  in  session  10 
mouths  and  26  days.  Of  this  the  Senate  sat  iu 
session  224  days  and  the  House  251. There  were 
introduced  in  tlie  House  dining  this  time  11,- 
25M  bills  uml  268  .(')int  rfiSOlUtlpUS.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate  3.35?  bills  and  113  joint  resolutions  wen- 

introduced . The  total  number  of 

laws  enacted  was  (approximately)  1,391,  of 
which  1.053  originated  iu  the  House  and  338 

in  the  Senate . Of  the  1,053  House 

hills  which  became  laws  275  were  01  a  more  or 
less  public  nat  ure.  Of  the  remaining  768  bills 
(granting  pension  or  relief  to  special  designat¬ 
ed  persons!  156  became  laws  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President . Of  the  total 

number  of  bills  which  passed  the  Senate  320 
became  luws,  including  115  of  a  public  and 

205  of  a  strictly  private  nature . 

..  The  schooner  yachts  Dauntless  aud  Coro¬ 
net  will  start  from  this  port  on  a  race  across 
the  Atlantic  early  next  week.  Much  interest 
aud  excitement  aud  over  $400,000  in  bets  on 
the  result . Cupt,  G reefy  has  been  con¬ 

firmed  chief  of  the  Signal  Service  with  the 

rank  of  brigadier-general  . A  strong 

female  lobby  is  working  at  the  Michigan  capi¬ 
tal  to  secure  municipal  suffrage  for  women. . . 

. Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  North  and 

Canada  say  last  Saturday’s  storm  was  the 


worst  ever  known.  Telegrams  yesterday 
from  IowTa  say  snow  lies  six  feet  over  the  tops 
of  the  telegraph  poles,  aud  scantlings  have  to 
be  spliced  to  them  to  get  the  wires  up  to  a 
working  position.  Similar  reports  come  from 
New  Brunswick — where  the  whole  province 
is  buried  under  a  smothering  load  of  snow. 
What  a  terrible  storm  it  must  have  been  in  its 
range  and  intensity !  Hero  f  lic  day  was  the 
very  worst  within  the  memory  of  “the  oldest, 
inhabitant” — very  heavy  snow  iu  the  fore¬ 
noon,  rain,  sleet  and  oceans  of  slush  all  the 
day,  with  slippery  frozen  sidewalks,  aud  mul¬ 
titudinous  tumbles,  hurt  or  broken  limbs  and 

profanity . . . 

1  hat  swindle,  the  “British- American  Claim 
Agency”  hegau  business  here  on  Sept.  1  last, 
and  had  got  into  the  full  swing  of  advertising 
when  our  exposure  came.  This  was  really  on 
October  9th,  as  the  Rural  is  dated  a  week 
ahead.  Wilkinson  and  Rideout,  English  fu¬ 
gitives  from  justice,  were  “silent  partners”  in 
the  fraud,  aud  the  police  here  are  after  them. 
Wilkinson  carried  on.  a  similar  swindle  in 
Loudon,  was  arrested  there,  but  liberated  on 
$10,000  bail,  which  he  deposited  in  cash 
out  of  his  “profits,”  and  forfeited  by  flight  to 
this  country,  bringing  with  him  Ins  stock  in 
trade,  a  book  containing  the  50,000  names  of 
suppositious  “next  to  kin,”  the  chief  stock  in 
trade  of  the  swindle  here.  The  whole  lot  of 
the  rascals  are  Englishmen.  The  extracts  from 
newspapers  tolling  of  vast,  fortunes  were  all 

bogus . . . 

-  « ♦♦ -  , 

See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  179 — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  5,  1887. 

The  war  cloud  over  Europe  is  steadily 
growing  blacker — more  nimbus-like — but 
the  threatening  point  has  shifted  southward 
from  the  Franco-German  frontier  to  Bulgaria. 
A  rebellion  against  the  Regency  ha  -  been  vig¬ 
orously  suppressed  at  Rusted  tick  and  Sdistria, 
but  other  revolts  are  threatened.  It.  looks  ns 
if  the  Czar  were  fomenting  rebellion  to  give 
him  a  pretext  for  occupying  the  country. 
France  and  Germany  are  still  at  bayonet 
points;  may  begiu  slaughtering  each  other 
any  day:  but  it  looks  now  as  if  the  first  shot 
would  be  tired  in  the  southeast.  The  next 
war  must  be  the  most  terrible  ever  w  aged. 
The  armies  of  all  countries  were  never  so 
large:  the  arms  were  never  so  deadly;  the  ex¬ 
plosives  were  never  so  awful.  No  fortification 
now  existing  is  likely  to  withstand  the  new 
French  melinite,  16  times  more  powerful  than 
dynamite.  Germany  is  said  to  have  a  new 
explosive  aLso  equally  or  more  powerful  than 
melinite,  aud  Russia  is  experimenting  with 
one  aLso . . . . . 


Firs!  Premium  Potatoes. 

H.  J.  Baker  6c  Bro, : 

Dear  Si rs — 1  used  your  Potato  Manure  with 
barn-yard  manure  at  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre; 
got  a  yield  of  200  bushels  per  acre  of  best  po¬ 
tatoes  I  ever  saw.  I  took  some  to  Berkshire 
County  Agricultural  Society  Fair  and  received 
first  premium  on  them.  I  did  not  wash  the 
potatoes  they  were  so  smooth  aud  nice.  I  pre¬ 
fer  your  fertilizer  to  any  I  have  ever  used 
for  potatoes,  and  I  have  used  several  kinds. 

Dec.  24th,  1886.  OSCAR  F.  SMITH, 

Richmond,  Mass. — Adv. 
»  ^  ♦ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  5, 1887. 

Fowler  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  are  to  build 
at  Omaha  a  beef  pnekery  with  a  capacity  of 
400  beeves  a  day.  Hammond,  Swift  and  Ar¬ 
mour  now  control  the  dressed  beef  business 
there _ The  dressed  beef  business  of  t  he  Mar¬ 

quis  de  Mores  and  others  in  this  city  and  the 
W est  is  to  lie  turned  into  a  joint  stork  com¬ 
pany.  Doing  a  driving  trade  now  iu  six 
large  depots  hurts,  and  intend  to  branch 
out  here  aud  elsewhere  A  factory  lias 

been  built  at  Madgeburg,  Germany,  for  the 

manufacture  of  sugar  out  of  coal  tar .  ... 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  all  over  the  country 
about  the  adulteration  of  cheese.  If  is  charged 
by  the  Produce  exchange  here  that,  Western 
cheese  makers  have  been  manufacturing  cheese 
from  slum-milk,  oleomargarine,  aud  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  The  practice  has  inflicted  great  in¬ 
jury  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  t  he  Dairy 
Commissioners  are  called  upon  to  enforce  the 
laws.  It  is  stated  that  tbc  exports  of  cheese 
have  fallen  from  1 1,000,000  pounds  in  1881,  to 
0,500, 0(X)  in  IS '.6,  owing  in  part  to  the  injury 
done  to  the  reputation  of  American  cheese  by 

such  practices . . At  Lakeside 

Farm,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  in  the 
State,  the  celebrated  Holsteiu-Friesian  bull, 
Neptune,  yesterday  gored  Andrew  Grumman 
to  death,  while  driving  him  into  u  pen.  The 
animal  weighs  2,300  pounds  aud  has  lately 

become  ugly . . . 

Many  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Muncie.  In¬ 
diana,  find  themselves  compelled  to  purchase 
freedom  from  leases  made  to  swindlers  pro¬ 
posing  to  bore  for  gas  and  oil . 

See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  179 — Ad v. 


Saturday,  March  5,  1887. 

A  rise  was  established  within  the  week  on 
the  more  desirable  qualities  ot  butter  of  fully 
two  to  four  cents  per  pound,  ns  the  donuutu, 
mostly  from  homo  trade  sources,  gained  per¬ 
ceptibly  ou  the  available  supplies,  leaving  off 
strong  aud  buoyant. 

March  4,  *87.  March  r>,  'sii. 

Creamery,  prime  to  fancy. ...  8bi,j38c.  26(.i33e. 

Slate,  dairy  do.  ....  iHkbSS  84  42# 

Cheese  was  moderately  active,  mainly  in 
the  home  trade  interest,  aud,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  supported  iu  price,  though  the  extremes 
of  the  preceding  week  could  not  be  easily 
reached  on  even  the  best  makes.  Last  week’s 


exports  hence  to  Europe  were  placed  at  5,644 
boxes. 

March  4.  ’87.  March  5, ’86. 

Cheese  (best  factory) . 9 MW  10 

Eggs,  through  various  fluctuations,  returned 
to  a  lower  range  of  prices,  ou  liberal  offerings 
aud  a  free  consumption,  and  left  off  Thursday 
easy,  with  best  fresh  gathered  domestic  at 
17  to  17)4  cents. 

Tremor  dans  corner  in  mess  pork,  ribs  and 
lard  in  Chicago.  Markets  elsewhere  boomed 
thereby.  Yesterday  afternoon  May  pork  was 
lifted  from  $19  to  $21  iu  five  minutes.  Intense 
feeling  in  the  trade  against  the  manipulators, 
who  are  as  yet  unknown.  Commission  houses 
complain  that  the  country  operators  are 
frightened  ami  arc  withdrawing  orders.  There 
was  a  strong  advance  in  lard  aud  ribs  ou  ru¬ 
mors  that  these  articles  arc  to  be  cornered 
next.  Lard  rose  about  25  cents  and  ribs  70 
cents.  The  buying  was  principally  by  frights 
ened  shorts.  The  corner  scare  extended  to 
corn,  and  this  cereal  was  bid  lip  into  activity 
after  a  long  period  of  dullness,  and  prices 
rose  l  cent. 

From  present  appearance  wool  growers  in 
the  West  will  l  ie  very  firm  iu  their  views  of 
prices  for  the  new  clip.  Last  year’s  returns 
to  producers  were  excellent  on  account  of 
active  competition  among  buyers.  Shearing 
begins  in  California  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Flocks  in  Texas  aud  the  South  generally  have 
come  through  the  winter  iu  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  Montana  and  other  Northern  Ter¬ 
ritories  there  have  been  considerable  losses. 
Attempts  arc  being  made  by  speculators  to 
“bear”  tile  market,  but  growers  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  them. 

See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife, p.  1 79. — Adv. 

MARKETS  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Saturday,  March  5,  1887. 
Chicago. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No,  2  Spring  Wheat  is  ',.c.  higher; 
No.  2  Red,  2c.  higher;  Corn.  2 Ye.  higher; 
Oats,  steady,  llye,  le.  higher.  Barley,  2c. 
higher.  Flaxseed,  8c.  higher;  Pork,  $3.45 
higher;  Cattle,  somewhat  lower;  Hogs,  uu 
changed.  Sheep  steady. 

Chicago.— wheat.—' The  til  all  est  "cash  prices  were  as 
follows:  No.  2  Spring.  at  TMoV  No.  3  Spring,  at 
7Jk-e;  No.  8  Red.  79)40.  i’ohn.-No.  2,  AWc.  Oats.— 
No.  2,  21c.  RYE.—  No.  2.  Me.  Bari.ky.  -  No.  8, 
Me.  Flaxseed— No.  1.  $1 1)9;  Prime  Timothy,  Si  80; 
Muss  Pork. -SIS  SuBer  obi.  Lakd.— $7  20  per  100  lbs. 
Snort  Rib  sides  |lo  isr),  S3;  dry  salted  shoulders 
(boxed),  $6  25;  Short  clear  sides,  (boxed),  $S  05. 
Caitlk.— Fauci,  83(0.5  23;  Shipping  steers,  1,800  to  1,500 
t(>,  si. 70/33  0):  1,200  to  1,901)  tts.at  fl  to  ,c  1 60: 950  to  X,2u0  Its, 
ot  $3  l' 1 0.5:  mocker*  aud  feeders,  $2.S0.<L3  xujeows,  bulls 
ami  mixed,  Go-,  bulk,  *2  so.  Hogs.— Rough 

and  mixed,  *5  H>«5  6o:  packing  and  shipping,  $5  .*>( k<b 
3  73;  llirbl ,  $180,(3  40;  skips.  *3  80(9175.  SHEEP. — Na¬ 
tive*,  $350«41M,  bulk,  *1"  l  to;  Wes! era,  $3  50® 4  75, 
Texans,  $2  50W.3  25;  lambs,  fi  C5y/j  75, 

St.  Louis. — Compared  with  cash  prices  a 
week  ago,  No.  2  Red  Wheat  is  VjC.  higher. 
Corn.  '.VC.  higher.  Oats,  lc.  higher.  Pork, 
$.2.75  higher.  Cattle,  10  to  15  e.  higher.  Hogs, 
all  grades  a  trifle  lower,  except  packing, 
which  are  5  to  10  e.  higher.  Sheep,  a  shade 
higher. 

Sr.  Lori*.  -Wheat. -No.  2  Rod  cash,  May. 

sbiniSoThc-  closing  8HV4C.  bid:  .lime,  SWiKtjiSlc.  Coun.— Ac¬ 
tive,  No.  2  mixed, easu,  Mm,  a'4c;  March.  Jiqe  bid;  April, 
;ilV.  bid:  May.  .SMfr-ostic.  oats.  No.  2  mixed,  rash, 
islyc:  M»v,2t$ftC.  bid  Bve.-al  531*0.  Hay.—  Active 
l’ralrlo,  $9iAx«iii  U0;  Timothy.  $14  U0(<>  !r>  ijti.  Hernia. 
—Creamery,  84m  27c:  Dairy,  15m  23m  boas,  —  Easy  at 
12c.  PLAX8EED.— 97C.  CORK  —  *1  'OU  LA.RD.-ut  $6  95 
647.  Rclkmkats.— Long  elenr,  $7 73,  short  ribs.  $7  85. 
snort  clear, #ft  03.  Boxed  lots  Imna  clear.  $7  63<<t7  ill; 
short  ribs.  $7  80;  short  dear,  $3  itti,  Paeon— Long 
clear,  90:  shori  ribs,  #8  so;  short  clear, $8  50.  Hams  - 
at  gil<*13  30.  Cat n.K.— Market  active  and  srtong. 
Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers,  $1  4Um)4  95;  Fair  to 
Good  Shipping  Steers,  SJSdjsi  35:  Butchers  Steers,  fair 
to  choice,  *3  lliig  I  20;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  82  90 
©3  !W;  Stockers,  fair  to  good.  #!  Dot 3  111;  Texans, 
common  to  choice,  81  J5«3  ml.  Hugs.  -  Market 

was  active  and  steady.  Choice  heavy  and  Hutcliers’ 
Selections,  85  55i<y5  65;  Packing,  fair  to  pood,  85  50 
6*5  65;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prune,  85  15®S  30.  Pigs, 
common  10  good,  84  70(57.  Sni  icr.—  Common  to  fair, 
82  606s 3  70;  medium  to  fancy,  $3  Nkgi4  90. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS, 

New  Youk,  Saturday,  March  5,  1887. 
8TATK  OK  tuk  Maiikkt.— As  compared  with  cash  prices 
lust  week,  (lour  Is  5c.  lower;  No.  3  Red  Wheal  (4c. 
higher;  Ungraded  Red  lc.  higher'  Cotn.JjjMlWc.  higher; 
Oats,  q  10  «ic.  higher;  Pork,  23c.  higher,  butter  and 
Cheese  higher;  Eggs,  lower;  Poultry  steady,  fruits 
higher;  vegetables.  Steady. 

Flour,  fkkd  and  Mbad-Flour— quotations:  Fine 
$2:io<®;t  10. latter  for  fancy;  8upernne,  ft  7iK®3  30;  Extra 
No.  2.  832(1(4 2  6.1;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  83  Mka)4  Mi; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  83  ling. 8  60;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  65(ai5  00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  8815)4  ltd;  Good  to  Choice.  $4  (I5(,<i5  («); 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  86  13  3 S  iXU  Clear,  13  60  1) 
•I  28:  Rye  .Mixture,  8'  t;5i<S4  25:  Straight.  84  00(84  fill:  Pat- 
eui.$4  |iX85  10:  Bakers’  Extra.  |88»,i.460  Hi.  Louis  Com- 
mou  to  Fair  Extra,  $3  «1;  Fair  In  Good,  $t(<W  60: 

Good  to  Very  Choice.  84  7l)a3  80.  Patent  Winter 
Wheat  Extra,  8*  40485  10.  city  .Mill  Extra  for  West 
ludie*.  84  50<r}4  65.  hoctubkn  Floor. -Common  to  l  air 
Extra  ul  88  iO,£3  30,  and  Fair  lo  Choice,  8I  »5  20-  Kvn 
Floor.  Superfine,  #2  m  t2  93.  CORN  Meal.- Yellow 
Western  (juurcd  at  82  5p,jk2  73, and  Hrtuidvwme  ut 

88  C5®2  76.  buckwheat  Floor.-  quoted.  8)  6801  75. 

E FED.  Uutifiit iim,  are  Tin;  10  lbs.  at  82m! allOe,  5” 
lbs.  at  wbiwAie.,  loo  lbs.  at  9n<495c:  sharps  at  95om)$l, 
and  rye  feed  75ic80c,  screenings  nt  Urn  73e. 

Grain- Wheat.- Ungraded  Spring,  90* ;e,  Ungraded 
Red.  6H0494C;  No.  3  Red,  SS^c;  No.  2  Red,  |«!y.  No.  1 
Red  92>4e;  No.  8  Red  for  May,  oUdulJfic,  <)<>•  for  June, 
91  3  16(0/920;  do.  for  July,  iU9#.v.i.*c;  do.  for  August, 
91kf,('u92'4i';  do.  for  September,  UJ-Rictlklc;  do.  for  De- 
cetnhcr,  95 1 ■UCgisiitye.  Rye.  Stale  at  59c.  Corn.— 
Ungraded  Mixed,  at  43W<44Uc; Steamer  49c;  No.  2,49>.ie; 
No.  8  for  March.  49ej  do.  for  April,  i8(>R 5.484.1c:  do.  for 
May,  49a(,ui4s7v’  do,  lor  June,  I't,  .  is^c.  mats.— No. 
3  at  sSk'C.do.  White,  Write.  No.  8,  Tie,  do.  White,  S6Cg» 
S'.qc;  No.  1,  White.  S,!4c;  Mixed  Western,  34® 36c; 
White  do.  JOSSit  12c  White  (Stale.  39>Ju;  No.  2  for  March 
SATrc;  no.  for  April,  341468844)0;  do,  for  May*  81)661 
.'Uiric.,  do,  for  At  L.»^:ti4Re- 

eUoVlHlONS.-POKK  iileAS,  i|llOtod  nt  815  25(1)15  jOfor 
one  Year  Old;  $13 .Vkailt) Tor  Fumlly  Mess; $16  50281750 
tor  Clear  Back:  and  $!J  50  for  Exlru  Brum.  Bkkk-  - 
Cliv  Kxira  India  Mess,  818*21.  Extra  Mess,  Iu  barrel*, 

89  30«*9;  Paekel,  $9  50;  Plate.  *9.  BKKK  Hams.— Quoted 

$811  !*l;„;21.  CUT  MEATH.  Pickled  Bt'  III  OH.  7>STS  7R|C;  |2  18 
average,  pickled  bellies,  quo  led  7. Urn  Pickled 

Hums,  I  l)$M  I8c;  l’lcklod  shoulders,  7!*e: Smoked  Hams 
i2R,.fllSo;  Bmulied  shoulders,  141c.  muiuucs.  —  I.ong 
Clear  m  New  York  -luoU-d  at  9!;e,  bkh'-tb  Boos.  City 
Heavy  to  ughi  ai  Pig*.  *kic.  Laud.-  West 

erit  Steam  Spot.  T.  JTlg.oo  3be:  City  steam,  stronger 
refined,  quoted  t.Mo; Continent,  ?.H5o:  South  American 
March,  7.13c;  April,  T.fllio;  Slay,  i. 3i(3i?. 45c;  Juno,  7.88® 
7.52c;  July,  7.  lAmi.SSa:  >  'elober,  7.KV. 

Htm-Rii  -The  market  has  a  strong  support  with  a 
fair  demand.  Elgin  t  ri-umery— 3E.i38e;  Pennsylvania, 
Creamery,  51ci,.,2c;  Western,  220(  >Oe;  Slule  Dairy,  half 
firkins,  tubs.  JMJkc;  Wesrerri  Dairy,  MreQlc:  Western 
Imitation  Creamery,  is,,  .'lc;  do  Dairy,  18«i21e;  do 
Factory,  UKajle.  rolls,  I2a22e.  Old  Duller  Western 
Creamery.  I4<429e  suite  Dairy,  rubs,  i2i>(.22c;  state 
Dairy,  Firkins  and  tubs,  11  to  Me;  simo  Dairy  firkins, 
11 10  w  extern  Dairy  Factory.  8  10  18c, 

CMdb.sk.—  In  moderate  demand  and  firm-  State  fac¬ 
tory,  ll.tiESWiO.  Including  fancy  white.  1341c;  do 
colored.  13 '47,  ilEliC,  Light  Sk Luts  1 1  '  Ey  19c;  Pennaylvn 
m  to  3940. 

Egos.— Arc  again  lower.  State  17H»c;  Western,  DJ4 
@17!£e;  Southern,  17<»l7Mc. 


-O  EN  G  I N  ESoo 
THRESHING  MACHINES 
HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


Poultry. — Livk. — Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn 
sylvanla,  pertfc,  lie;  fowls,  Western, per  16.  lie.  roosters 
old,  per  16.  MSSJiSc:  turkeys,  per  lb  8® lie.  ducks 
western  pet  pair,  60®  80c. 

Poultry.  Drksskd.  Turkeys,  fancy, per  ih.13®12Wc; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  ft,  at  iW.i,  lie,  do.  poor  to  fair,  8<<s 
nv<|C;  chickens,  Philadelphia.  broilers,  17( AXir-.  do. 
Bucks  Comity.  PPi.lSc;  do,  and  fowls,  State  ami  West¬ 
ern,  choice.  11  tv'*''  1 -Vs»*t;  do.  do.  Jersey,  13®J  |o:  old  cocks, 
per  111.  7«tSc;  lucks,  Jersey,  pier  ft,  UMUlfio:  do, 
State,  Pcnnsylvanta,  and  Maryland,  [irltnc,  12®l<tc 
Geese,  Maryland,  per  it,,  t0„iil3c;  ticese  w,, stern  per 
lb,  tOo;  Squab*.  while,  per  dp$,  &>  Squabs, 
dark,  per  dote,  f26Cf, 

Kite  its. — Brush. —Apples.  -  Bald  wins,  per  l)bl.,at  *3  25 
3  75;  Greenings,  per  bbl,  *3  SIksG.  Gropes, -Ca¬ 
tawba  at  F«.7c.  per  16;  Cranberries, at  S.’(uj2  75  for  Jersey 
per  crate.  Florida  oranges  at  $8  WfiMoti  for  best,  per 
box;  35  for  choice;  #i  25*1  50  for  lower  grades. 

FRUTTS.— ORtUD,— Applea-Faticy  Evaporated.  t2Mc.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at  Mo;  do.  prime,  ll®ll&c: 
do.  do.  state,  sliced,  t’^iiifi'rc;  do.  southern 
sliced,  prime  at  3166a 4r;  do.  North  Carolina,  fan¬ 
cy  sun-dried.  new,  e;  do.  do.  choice,  5Lj<,«l,c;  do.  do 
prime,  •H^tqj.'ic.  Peaches.— North  Cnroilna.  peeled 
choice,  new,  LV/Uo:  do.  do.  do,  fancy  new.  j6m  l9c;do. 
Georgia.  choice,  1  hjtltic;  do.  do.  prime  fancy,  new, 
17c;  (lo  Georgia.  I2i®l3e,  Cherries,  pitted.  126113c.  Hasp- 
berries— evaporated.  1  so;  do.  sun-dried.  liiv  ie'-ic.  Black¬ 
berries— prime,  Hk/.,  10c  Whortleberries  7c  I ’linns, 
7^«tHc.  Peaches— uupeeled  halves,  fiWrcflc: do.  do.  quar¬ 
ters,  4  i4ffiSc. 

Brandts— SiJiSi^'c.  for  fancy  hand-picked;  3J£@<l*<fc. 
for  farmers’  grades. 

Pecans.  — 8®9c, for  ordinary  to  good  stock,  with  some 
large  nuts  up  to  too. 

Hav  asp  Straw.— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  80®85c. 
good  do,  7Ui./75C;  medhmi,  60®C5c;  Shipping,  50@55e; 
Clover,  mixed, S56tJl3e  -Straw -No.  1  rye,  tHK-aKe;  short 
do.  45®3HC{  out,  4l)®45c. 

Hors.  State,  new,  2IK«  A'8C:  do,  18s5  crop,  best  on  of¬ 
fer,  lli-«13c:  do,  inferior,  9@10o;  California,  netv, prime 
and  best.  ’fUJG'MC;  German,  new,  best,  23®2Sc;  German, 
do,  medlnul  grades,  17P1HC;  Kngllah,  do.  best,  JiW-’le 

Cotton.— 1 The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 7  l-lfi  7  1-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  5-1C  7J^  7W 

Good  Ordinary..  . 8'A  8  7-16  8  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  .8  11-16  8>6  Sj* 

Low  Middling . 0%  9  5-16  9'  5-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  7-16  956  9*(S 

Middling  . 959  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Good  Middling .  9?i  10  1-16  10  1-16 

Strict  Good  Middling,.  .11%  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Middling  Fair . 10U  10  11-10  10  tl-16 

Fair . \\%  11  5-16  11  £-16 

8TAIXKD. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  11-16  I  Low  Middling . 8  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7%  I  Middling  .  9  1-16 

Vkol-tablks.— Potatoes.— State,  rose.  *1  62(31  75  do. 
Burbank.  SI  5GJol  65;  do,  peerless,  $1 40® I  50;  Berrnu 
(la  potatoes.  $6  0j>.i.?Q0.  Nova  Scotia,  $1006*1  61:  sweet 
potatoes.  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl..  $2®2  25. Cabbages. 
— PCtIOO,  61 1«6.  Onions.— Conn.,  reil  per  bbl.  *1  7fi@2; 
do.  Orange  County,  red.  per  bbl.  £1*1  75.  Turnips,  Rus¬ 
sian,  per  bbl.,  fiPJ.i  12.  Onions— Conn.,  white,  per 
bbl.,  45 50a l  50. 


drain  Threshers,  unequaled  in  capacity  for  sep¬ 
arating  and  cleaning. 

Combined  drain  and  Clover  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  Clover  IJ uller  In  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  &■  Plain  Engines,  4  to 
n>  Horse  Power,  positively  the  most  desirable  for  Light¬ 
ness.  Ecoiiotny,  Powvr  3nd  Safety.  Boiler  has  horizon¬ 
tal  tubes,  and  Is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  sizes.  Send  Tor  Catalogue.  Address, 

THE  WESTIN6H0USE  CO., 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

THE:  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  HIGUANUM,  CT. 

Warehouse,  No.  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Oats  on  Corn  Stubble  Without  Plowing.— 

‘“This  was  done  with  an  ‘ACME7  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  I  have  used  this  harrow  on  most  all 
kinds  of  ground  for  two  years,  and  knowing 
what  I  do  about  it,  I  would  not  run  a  farm 
without  one. 

“I  put  in  oats  last  spring  on  corn  stubble, 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH.  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPINWALL  M’F’G  CO„ 

Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


NEW 


ANY  THREE  HARROWS 

ON  THE  MARKET. 


RIDGES 


THE  BRADLEY 

“BIG  6”  MOWER 

Cuts  Ji  swath  R  feca  wtilo  ami  Is  easily  handled  bv  an  ordinary  farm 
team,  Double  lue  usual  amount  of  {?riisscmii  hr  cut  with  one  team  and 
one  man.  I'm  re  years  in  the  marker  has  demonstrated  that  the  Brad- 
lev  rSu.  (I  is  the  must  ecninnniieal  tool  ever  purchased  by  the  farmer. 
v\  e  guarantee  tin1  draft  n»  he  h>i MsLiotOfy  to  the  purchaser  on  anv  ordi- 
parv  level  farm.  We  aJso  make-  Mowers  to  cm  5  rt.,  I  ,  ft.,  4  -  ft.  and 
5  ft.  rh<‘  Bradley  Reapers.  Mower*  and  Rakes  are  the  Best 
in  Hie  W  or  Id.  send  for  Circulars. 

« BRADLEY  &  CO 

32  So.  Market  Si,  Boston.  SyPSCUSB,  N.  Y. 


Perchccon  Doms. 

ISLAND  Hl'MESTOCK  6  UJ.U. 

G rossi  Isle.  Mivtt. 

Large  number  and  the 
finest  stock  to  select 
from, nut nyof  them  prize¬ 
winners  lit  both  Franco 
and  America,  selected  In 
France  by  one  or  the  Arm 
personally.  All  register 
edln  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Stud  Books.  I  'rices 
reasonable,  stock  guar¬ 
anteed.  .Send  for  large 
Illustrated  elolh-bound 
Catalogue  free.  Savaob 
&  Fa  UN  I’M,  Detroit. .Mich. 


See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  W,—A<lc. 


AT  BOTTOSI  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASn  DIRECTLY  To  CONSUMERS 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Last! 
ty  FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendation*  where  tried  side  by  si 
with  other  standard  brands, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


One  Gent 


IZER  CO. 


tuvesteil  In  a  postal  card 
sent  to  us  asking  for  our 
pamphlets  will  be  worth  a 
great  many  cents  to  you. 
see/  BOWKER  FKrYiL- 


PRODUl'E  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

8.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

_  100  PARK.  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Rank.  etc. 


K[  PLA17TZ2 

ipper  and  mi 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  Ls  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardists  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Lockport,  N .  Y. 

to  BI  GS.  WORM 8,  and  all 
INSECTS  In  Gardens,  Orchards 
and  Fields.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOODASON,  71  Canalport  Ave.. Chicago.  III. 


DEATH 


HOW  TO  G  ROW  I  Sent  for  Scents  or  five  names 

SMALL  FRUITS!  Woodward,  Brentwood.  N.  Y. 

Strawberries, 

FRI  IT  and  SHADE  CRAP  F  VINES 

TREES.  Price  HstjW  HnHrL  lintO 

Samuel  C.  DuCur.  Moorestowu,  Burlington  Co.,  N  3. 

on  non  APPLE  TREES,  all  the  leading  varieties. 
.t/,utni  o  aIuj  ^  years  old.  lO.UUJ  of  them  Baldwins; 
strong,  healthy  stock. 

BROCKS l»A N K  &  ALLEN.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ulster.  Po’keepsie,  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Mlnne- 
waskl  BLVCKBF.KRY;  Lucrclla  DEWBERRY;  Marl¬ 
boro  RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  A  SON, 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


s 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  &  Chicago.  III. 


JOHN  SAUL’S  CATALOGUE. 

OF 

NEW,  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  for  1887 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Plant  lovers  will  find  a  large  collection  of  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  Plants,  as  well  as  novelties  of  merit. 
This  rich  collection  Is  well-grown,  and  ottered  at  very 
low  prices. 

ORCHIDS — A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  Iudlau, 
American,  etc. 

Also,  Catalogues  of  Roses, Orchids,  Seeds,  Trees,  etc. 

JOHN  SAIL.  Washington,  D.  C. 


NKWmi.I  GREATLY  ENLARGED  CATALOGUE 

Magnificently  illust,,  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  ol 
4  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  Regular  customers 
supplied  free.  Special  list  for  Market  Gardeners,  otter- 


MAKEPOORWHEAT  AND  GRASS 


INTO  GOOD  PA  \  INC  CROPS  BY  ToP  DRKsS- 
1  *Nii i?*»5 ;VV ^.L.‘  -u'Kn-  with  our  Wonderful 
PERUVIAN  N IT KO-PHOSPH  VTE. 

r  M  f‘"'v  “r  SiU  'iitfH  and  poor  meadows 

rorcou  10  pn*(luo<*  lull  crop*,  also  lyJDecially  valuahh* 
on  garden  ami  truck,  crops.  The  effect  is  oingtcnl  ’ 
thcre.nih  w  onder lul<  Uur  ferl IlL.  rsarorlu' best  on 
the  market  for  Lin-  price .  They  grow  the  biggest  and 
the  premium  crops:  Corn  193  bus.  per  acre;  wheat  5W 
bus.  per  aero.  Don’t  fail  to  send  stamp  for  our  soieii- 
tV‘<-'pami>h  et,  ",'limun and  Mow  to  l  se  Them  " 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED 
Kuyett.  Sell i ndel  vV  Co.,  IUOKRSTOWN,  Jrn. 

(DUN  CULTIVATOR.  POTATO  DIKCER 
(Tm.  1 1  a - (doing  nvo  row* nt  once) 

Champ|0N  ^  ™5?vv  sis^aarrs 

one.  Sold  on  Its  merits, 
i V^/ sij  ainl(  Ote  cheapest  yet 

lj*vrrJv\1  *  tK.Yb'.H  ClTl'KU  large  ft 
x^T  A 7  ami  best  made.  Also 

veaetantoCutter*,  ete.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  JOHN  R.  WIllTTKMORE,  C/Heojxe  Fu,7.i,  Mass 


EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GARDEN 

Should  read  a  copy  of  my 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. 

Mailed  free.  It  contains  a  complete  priced  List  of  the 
beat  varieties  In  cultivation,  besides  all  the  desirable 
novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything  else  In 
mv  lino  of  biiHluess. 

ALFRED  KRIDGE9UN, 

3?  Eaut  lBtli  Street,  Nov  York  Uity. 


Use  Manure 


BOWKEK  Co. 


near  the  barn  and  our 
fertilizers  on  fields  re¬ 
mote  from  the  yard, 
and  save  labor. 


Unbleached  Canada 
in  Car  Lots. 

ELIAS  HAZELTON,  Brantford.  Ont.,  Can. 


ASHES 


$65 


A  MONTH  and  TCAPUCDC 
BonrdforThreeStu- I  CAunCllV 

dents  or  live  men  In  each  county. 

P  W  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  Philadelphia. 


Brown’s  Fence  Builder.  ^ 

A  practical,  stmnle. durable,  portable,  cheap  w 
and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  for  build-  ^ 
lng  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  It  is  to  _ 
remain.  Heavy  wire  and  strong,  heavy  pick-  2 
ets  used,  easily  operated  by  a  16-year  old  boy.  . 
Sixty  rods  niaue  lu  a  day  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  ^ 
a  rod.  Agents  wanted. 

JOUN  P.  BROWN,  m 

^  RISING  SDN,  IND.  O 


tf> 

h 

z 

U i 
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without  plowing  the  land,  and  I  made  41 1-3 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  my  other  land  that 
was  plowed  only  made  20  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  it  was  better  land  too. 

•“Mr.  Jerry  Taylor  put  in  40  acres  of  oats  on 
com  land  without  plowing,  and  made  38 
bushels  to  the  acre.”  See  advertisement  on 
page  169. 


Mncotnber’s  Hand  Planter,  for  Corn,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Sited.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Seud  for  circular  and  terms. 

8.  M.  Macontber  A:  U'n.,  MTr’s.  Adams.  Grand 
Isle  Co..  Yt.  Gen'l  Agents;  A.  C.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield.  Mass.;  E.  Bruce  Ma~on,  Litchfield.  Conn.; 
H.  X.  Smith  £  Co.,  Richmond,  Vm. 


HOMPSON’S 

°l°.vamSEEDER 

,  Sowu  Clover.  Flax,  Rod  Top,  and  all  kinds 
at  Grass  Seeds,  any  quantity  to  the  acre,  as 
evenly  and  accurately  as  the  best  graiD 
drill.  Unrivalled  far  fast  and  accurate 
Indispensable  foreow- 
■np  in  windy  weather. 
Send  for  deecrip- 
\  tive  circnlar,  tea* 
■\  Gmonials,  Ac.,  to 

E.  THOMPSON 

/  Sc?  'Manufacturer, 

1  FSlliSTl,  UlCU. 


APPLE,  PEAK,  PLUM, CHERRY,  GRAPE 
VINE8,  SMALL  FRUITS,  ROOT 
GRAFTS,  SEEEDLING,  ETC. 

J3 f'Send  for  Ne tv  Price  Lists  FREE. 

W.  A.  WATSON  &  SON, 

Normal,  Ill. 


CAULIFLOWERS  AXD  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  in  minute  de¬ 
tail  By  mail  ‘20  cents.  Catalogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  BRILL.  Hkmpstead,  iL.  I.)  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE 


WO  varieties  uf  Potatoes.  Corn  that  will  mature 
in  82  days,  of  which  70  T6  in  the  ear  will  make  62  ft  shel¬ 
led.  Data  that  weigh  50  ft  per  bushel,  and  yield  ISO 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Blooded  Stock  ol  nil  kinds. 
Sly  catalogue  contains  simple  receipts  that  will  cure 
Chicken  Cholera.  Rheumatism,  Coughs,  Colds,  Ac., 
without  cost.  How  u>  make  500  percent.  »n 
Poultry  on  a  new  plan:  how  to  ex  terminate  ruts  with¬ 
out  poison;  Farmers  Account  Books,  price  10 
ceuts.  which  will  be  allowed  ou  first  order.  Address 
W.  M.  WOODWORTH,  Irwin.  Ohio. 


FRRK:  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
II  VY  CARRIERS  Ont  run  right  or 
left  without  changing  any  thing. 
The  best  U  IV  rnncc  etc. ,  to  be 

found.  IIAT  rufmo  Send  foi 
SPECIAL  CIDIJCDC  “here  we 
Offbr  to  rMtilrl Lllq  ha  v  ®  no 
agents,  nay  ACCI1TC  tose11  our 
Address,  it  will  rfl  1  flUCn  I  d  novelties. 

OBORN  BROS..  Box  A.  876,  MARION,  OHIO. 

i  lieaper  than  Paiut. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable. 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush,  by  auv  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SA»11  EI,  CABOT.  Sout  M'aNUKAVTI  RKK, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KlI.RY  s  r ,  boston. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL, 
NURSERIES., 

Address 

Iw.s.uttle 

I  Rochester,. 

N.  Y. 


NEW 
r«4RARE| 
OLD  aud 
'RE  LI  ABLE| 

rBo<h  Krutl  »nK  OrnA- 
■••DtaU  YineN 

t  lemAti^Khoilodcmlronh, 
retr.  Two  lllu««  CaUlogue* 
'6 [tit*  Free  ioenstomen. 

r(t7‘  Whole*ml©  Usl,  FKKK, 


Qver6, 000,000  peopleuse 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

.  are  admit  ted  to  be  the 

oN  LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

■  i]  la  (he  tcorld. 

D.M.  FERRY  4  CO’S 

r  Illuul rmtc‘1.  D«m- 

frLj»U?e  *  1'rlwil 

<g^jsEL0  ANNUAL 

For  1887 

laBB  will  be  mailed 
IMP  FREE  to  ail 

applicants,  and 
to  last  season's 
\  V  customers 

T\\vB  without  er- 
\  \\\  V'  i]  dering  it. 
\  \  \  \\  l H  InealuabU  to 
\ V#  alLkvvrypvr. 

N.'i-'VVjjS  snn  ujtiruj  Oar. 

itm,  Field  or 
|ln  Floicer  SKKDS  ihouhi 
)Wtf  Send  for  it.  Addre-3 

W  0.  M,  FERRY  A  CO. 

Detroit,  Miob. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

E  taTTST"  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

§7  5  to  S 1 50  per  month  easily  made. 
This  is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once 
WlLfiOT  CASTLE  a  Uh,  KothetWr,  f.  x". 


WE  HAVE  HAD 

yt  32  years  Experience. 


Vw  the  lUlluJur  ^tnnilard  frertPe. I  Wind  Mill,  I-X-L 
Corn  ShelJer  tnd  I-X-L  Iron  Feed  Mill  and  3n  tour  &hell- 
U5  mud  ariudi  c  u  nonie.  thus  toii  aii  temnifag  to  mud 

from  ihu  Grlsi  Mil),  Thu  w»ir’i  cku  Ue  douy  rmin*.  wloay  dmys, 
when  oui-door  «*urk  H  stiipen  le  l  on  ihc  Fnnu.  The  seme  Mill 
wlU  jot  corn  stmilLs,  sm-A  swi,  tun  c -un*  dead  ^ruji  ato&o,  pump 
Wmter,  <-tc> 

We  Wean  future  tho  ffnlludar  StnndArd  Genrod  and 
1  umplfiir  Ind  MJUh. I-X-L  Com  Sheilerm,  l-X-L  Iron 
reed  Mlllm,  1-X-L  Siulk  i'nlfrr*,  Hor.-c  Jacks, 

Saw  r*Me4.  Slmudmrd  cc*usistxo^  uf  Anil  Friction. 

Eyv ur^.i'tw,  j\*e]  mud  Rod  Hmy  Carriers*  Harpoon  and  Grapple 
Hone  Hat  Fork?  Pulleys  and  FI. jar  Hook*,  v l<o  %  roll  line  oi 
TmnkA.  Tsui  FiXturo^  and  Futnps  ft»r  Farm.  Ort.itri* uixi.  Village 
aud  purpotes*.  Strn.1  for  ca^aJ'/Kue  an,!  price#. 

Hvliable  AgeiiU  atuieiiio  a.!  ■aum-s  ^med  Terri torr. 

V*  is  wm>  L.NtiLNE  X  PI  JIP  CO.,  Katana,  Ill. 


to  me  more  like  working  in  to  have  a  good 
home  and  no  need  to  go  out  in  every  sort  of 
weather,  And  I  do  not  work  as  many  hours 
as  I  used  to.  either.  At  first  I  did  not  expect 
more  than  my  board,  but  Mrs.  Barden  said  I 
earned  more  than  that. and  quite  soou  I  learned 
to  cook— to  bake  bread  and  pies  and  cakes.  And 
people  do  have  so  much  here  on  the  farms.  Tt 
seemed  very  strange  to  me  at  first  I  can  tell 
you.  But  1  have  grown  so  stout  you  would  be 
surprised.  I  could  hardly  wear  my  old  dresses 
— if  1  had  any  to  speak  of.  When  Mrs.  B — 
went  away  for  a  week  last  February  she  left 
me  to  do  the  work  alone,  and  I  was  very 
proud  that  1  could.  The  little  boy  was  here 
aud  his  father  and  the  hired  man — a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  son  who  works  for  bis  board  and  goes 
to  school.  When  she  came  home  she  brought 
me  a  present  of  a  new  dress  and  has  helped  rne 
cut  and  fit  it.  Indeed  she  is  as  much  a  friend 
as  a  mistress  to  me  aud  has  never  given  me  an 
unkind  word.  And  the  childreu  are  getting 
so  fond  of  me  it  keeps  me  from  being  lone¬ 
some. 

As  to  the  pay  I  can  tell  you  this  that  I  have 
not  been  hare  four  months  yet  and  I  have  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  ahead  and  ever  so  many  new 
clothes  which  I  needed  dreadfully.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  springlike— I  beard  a  bird  this  morning 
aud  Mr.  B.  said  it  was  a  bluebird.  Such  a 
number  of  sleigh-rides  I  have  had  though  the 
snow  is  gone  now.  Ever}-  Sunday  evening  to 
church.  The  family  went  in  the  morning  aud 
I  got  the  dinner  and  eared  for  the  baby.  And 
often  I  would  go  to  the  village  to  do  errands 
when  the  teams  were  going.  That  was  when 
I  saw  the  woman  who  asked  about  some  of 
my  friends  coming  to  work  for  her.  She  is 
the  grocer's  wife  and  is  sometimes  in  the  store 
to  help.  I  spoke  of  you,  and  told  her  the  place 
to  seud  a  letter.  She  seems  a  kind  woman  aud 
I  think  you  would  like  the  change  especially 
with  the  summer  comiug.  I  wish  you  would 
come,  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  some  one 
here  I  used  to  know,  though  the  people  here 
are  all  very  good  to  me  and  I  don’t  feel  like  a 
stranger.  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

EMMA  HORTON 

This  letter  from  the  mistress  to  her  sister 
will  tell  the  result  of  the  experiment  from  her 
point  of  view. 

My  Dear  Sister:  I  arrived  home  safely  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  aud  found  the  family  very  glad 
to  see  me.  though  they  have  lieeu  well  cared 
for  during  our  absence.  Emma  is  indeed  a 
treasure,  and  it  makes  me  feel  like  a  girl 
again  to  have  such  an  outing,  and  to  return 
to  a  well-kept  house,  and  everything  as  if  I 
hail  bec-n  here  to  direct  it.  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  here  soon,  as  now  you  can  visit  me 
and  not  feel  that  I  am  worn  out  with  hard 
work. 

You  should  have  seen  how  delighted  the 
brother  was  to  have  the  baby  sister  at  borne 
again.  They  had  never  been  separated 
before.  With  much  love, 

Your  sister,  mary  barden. 

Riverport,  Feb.  24th,  1886. 


Worse  Than  Small-Pox 


This  Is^the 

i  Ml  1,1  the 

■UuBm  from  to  catch 
ml  •hoilIrtAt  has 

Sm  whfchi  can  h<> 

MM  Ionian  My  re 

■fflW  moved,  so  t  hat 

qmm  every  part  of 

the  pau^  may 

3  Ext  re  strain- 
patented.  ers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  ,  , ,  , 

The  Pall  In  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  the  bent  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 


A  CJrent  Danger  Which  .Menaces  nn  Tin 
suspicious  Public. 


AN  EXPERIM  NT. 


The  B  romp  ton  Hospital  for  consumptives, 
in  London,  reports  that  over  50  people  out  of 
every  100  consumptives,  arc  victims  of  consti¬ 
pated  or  inactive  kidneys. 

Consumption  is  one  of  our  national  diseases, 
and  the  above  report  goes  to  prove  what  bas 
often  been  said  in  our  columns  during  the  last 
eight  years,  that  kiduey  troubles  are  not  only 
the  cause  of  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of 
consumption,  but  of  ninety  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  other  common  diseases.  They  who  have 
taken  this  position  made  their  claims  after 
elaborate  investigation,  and  their  proof  that 
they  have  discovered  a  specific  for  the  terrible 
and  stealthy  kidney  diseases,  which  have  be¬ 
come  so  prevalent  among  us,  is  wise  aud  con¬ 
vincing. 

We  have  recently  received  from  them  a 
fresh  supply  of  their  wonderful  advertising. 
They  have  challeuged  tbe  medical  profession 
aud  scieuce  to  investigate.  They  have  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  those  who  are  frank  have  admit¬ 
ted  the  truth  of  their  statements.  They  claim 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  diseases  come  origin- 
all}'  from  inactive  kidueys;  that  these  inactive 
kidneys  allow  the  blood  to  become  filled  with 
uric  acid  poison;  that  this  uric  acid  poison  in 
the  blood  carries  disease  through  every  or¬ 
gan. 

There  is  enough  uric  acid  developed  in  the 
system  wi  bin  twenty-four  hours  to  kill  half  a 
dozeu  men. 

This  being  a  scientific  fact,  it  requires  only 
ordinary  wisdom  to  seethe  effect  inactive  kid* 
neys  must  have  upon  the  system. 

If  this  poison  is  not  removed,  it  ruins  every 
organ.  If  tbe  bowels,  stomach  or  liver  be¬ 
come  inactive,  we  know  it  at  once,  but  other 
organs  help  them  out.  If  the  kidneys  become 
constipated  and  dormant,  the  warniug  comes 
later  on,  aud  often  when  it  is  too  late,  because 
the  effects  are  remote  from  tbe  kidneys  aud 
those  organs  are  not  suspected  to  be  out  of 
order. 

Organs  that  are  weak  and  diseased  are  un¬ 
able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  this  poison,  aud 
the  disease  often  takes  the  form  of  and  is 
treated  as  a  local  affection,  when  iu  reality  the 
real  cause  of  the  trouble  was  inactive  kidneys. 

Too  many  medical  men  of  tbe  preseut  day 
hold  what  was  a  fact  twenty  years  ago,  that 
kidney  disease  is  iucurable,  according  to  the 
medicines  authorized  by  their  code.  Hence, 
they  ignore  the  original  cause  of  disease  itself, 
aud  give  their  attention  to  useless  treating  of 
local  effects. 

They  dose  the  patient  with  quinine,  mor¬ 
phine,  or  with  salts  and  other  physics,  hoping 
that  thus  nature  may  cure  the  disease,  while 
the  kidneys  continue  to  waste  away  with  in¬ 
flammation.  ulceration  aud  decay,  and  the 
victim  eventually  perishes. 

Tbe  same  quantity  of  blood  that  passes 
through  the  heart,  passes  through  the  kidneys. 
If  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  the  blood  Roaks 
up  this  disease  aud  takes  it  all  through  the 
system.  Heuce  it  is,  that  the  claim  is  made 
that  Warner’s  safe  cure,  the  only  kuown  spe¬ 
cific  for  kiduey  diseases,  cures  HO  per  cent  of 
human  ailments,  because  it,  and  it  aloue,  is 
able  to  maiutaiu  the  natural  activity  of  the 
kidneys,  and  to  neutralize  and  remove  the 
uric  acid,  or  kidney  poison,  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed. 

If  this  acid  is  not  removed,  there  is  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  kidneys,  aud  there  will  he  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  system  paralysis,  apoplexy,  dys¬ 
pepsia,  consumption,  heart  disease,  headaches, 
rheumatism,  pueumouia,  impotency,  aud  all 
the  nameless  diseases  of  delicate  women.  If 
the  poisonous  matter  is  separated  from  the 
blood,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  these  diseases,  in 
a  majority  of  eases,  would  not  exist. 

It  only  requires  a  particle  of  small-pox  vi¬ 
rus  to  produce  that  vile  disease,  and  the  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  from  the  kidneys,  passing  all 
through  the  system,  and  becoming  lodged  at 
different  weak  points,  is  equnlly  destructive, 
although  more  disguised. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  see  into  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and  how  quickly  the  blood  passing 
through  them  goes  to  the  heart  aud  lungs  and 
other  parts  of  the  system,  carrying  this  deadly 
virus  with  it,  all  would  believe  without  hesi¬ 
tation  what  has  so  often  been  stated  in  adver¬ 
tisements  iu  these  columns,  that  the  kidneys 
are  the  most  important  organs  in  the  body. 

They  may  regard  this  article  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  refuse  to  believe  it,  but  that  is  a 
matter  over  which  we  have  no  control.  Care¬ 
ful  investigation  and  science  itself  are  proving 
beyoud  u  doubt  that  this  organ  is,  iu  fact, 
more  imjiortant  than  any  other  in  the  system 
as  a  healthy  regulator,  and  as  such  should  be 
closely  watched  for  the  least  sign  of  disor¬ 
dered  action, 


.ALICE  R  DODGE, 


IFOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  25 cents;  Five  Tulies,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


PURE  ftjliLk. 

...  WARREN 

^\MIK  BOTTLES 


Patented  March  23d,  188,1. 
Adapted  I'ort’lO  Dtllv  ry 
ry  or  Mi  ti  in  Ui  <  il.es  " 
gh  end  T.  '.rus. 

W  A  l0rm*RE£0E0  WA11T 
AT  lA'T  'U-ppi  TJ. 
A.  V.  WITITEMAV, 
Murray  SI.,  5'"Vf  I’OUK 


UH1S  DOTTliET* 
TO  BE  VWlSHEflt 
vMnSCT'jRNcrf'' 


IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  this  season."— Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  Million,  N.  J. 

"As  a  herd,  away  up!  up! !  up! I!' —Dudley  Miller 
Esq.,  Oswego,  N,  V. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf,  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  Calves- Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business,  li.  W.  THOMPSON  A  SON, 


she  bad  seen  in  the  street  car,  anil  he  at  once 
saw  as  she  stepped  on  the  platform  that  it 
was  the  very  girl  he  had  thought  it  might 
be,  and  met  her  with  a  greeting  more  cordial 
than  inquiring.  Very  soon  sbe  was  seated  in 
a  spring  wagon,  with  her  trunk  safely  stowed 
behind,  and  two  fat  horses  were  trotting 
briskly  from  the  station  over  a  country  road. 
He  asked  her  a  few  questions  as  to  the  jour¬ 
ney  and  her  comfort,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
very  little  was  said,  and  in  half  an  hour  they 
drove  up  to  a  large,  old-fashioned  farm  house, 
with  ample  barn  and  sheds,  and  she  soon 
found  herself  m  the  sunny  kitchen,  where  she 
was  met  by  the  woman  who  was  to  be  her 
employer.  It  was  a  very  inquiring  look  which 
the  two  women  gave  each  other,  though  with 
the  girl  was  the  greater  anxiety.  Too  many 
times  bad  the  tired  mistress  opened  her  door 
to  admit  someone  to  help  in  the  work,  only 
to  be  more  glad  ere  long  to  close  it  upon  their 
outgoing.  Truly,  this  was  in  a  new  line,  for 
this  young  woman  was  well  spoken  and  well 
bred,  though  not  as  gaily  attired  as  had  been 
most  of  those  who  had  preceded  her. 
But  this  was  not  the  time  for  questions,  so  she 
hade  her  remove  her  outer  garments,  and, 
drawing  a  table  near  tbe  stove,  left  her  to  eat 
the  lunch  which  had  been  placed  there 
while  she  answered  the  call  of  the  youngest 
child,  just  then  waking  from  his  nap.  Being 
alone.  Eunna  looked  about  her  iu  some  sur¬ 
prise.  Her  only  idea  of  a  kitchen  was  a  base¬ 
ment  room  in  the  rear  of  a  city  house,  poorly 
lighted,  and  low  aud  damp,  while  here  were 
three  windows  and  the  afternoou  sun  streamed 
in  at  one,  where,  was  a  little  rocker  oil  a  strip 
of  carpet.  The  room  really  seemed  home¬ 
like,  aud  was  yet  a  kitchen  with  the  con¬ 
veniences  required  iu  such  a  room.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  order  aud  as  spotless  as  a  house¬ 
keeper  would  be  likely  to  keep  it. 

in  a  few  moments  the  lady  returned  with 
the  child  in  her  arms  and  the  father  came  iu 
with  the  four-year  old  hoy  who  had  met  him 
at  the  barn,  and  shortly  her  trunk  was  taken 
to  her  room.  It  was  over  the  kitchen  but 
very  comfortable,  being  heated  sufficiently 
from  the  lower  room.  Hanging  her  garments 
in  a  small  closet  she  soon  changed  her  gown 
for  one  of  calico  and  went  down  stuirs  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  work. 

Mrs.  Barden  asked  her  some  questions  ns  to 
her  health  and  strength  anil  what  she  could 
aud  could  not  do,  aud  told  her  some  of  the 
ways  of  the  family,  and  what  would  be  re¬ 
quired  of  her,  though  at  first  she  should  uot 
expect  her  to  go  on  alone,  but  would  teach 
her  by  keeping  about,  as  she  bad  done.  Any 
help  would  be  a  great  relief  after  being  alone 
for  so  long.  When  she  went  about  the  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  evening  meal  it  was  plain  that 
here  was  intelligent  assistance  whether  expe¬ 
rienced  or  not — and  when  the  supper  was 
ready,  Emma  was  able  to  give  such  table  ser¬ 
vice  as  they  had  never  had.  That  she  had 
learned  from  observation.  To  go  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  days  and  weeks  that  followel, 
would  be,  perhaps  tedious.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  girl  to  her  cousin  iu  New  York,  one 
who  had  worked  in  the  same  place  with  her. 

My  Df.ar  Cousin:  Your  letter  is  received 
and  I  am  going  to  answer  it  right  off.  When 
1  wrote  to  you  after  Christmas  I  told  you  1 
was  not  sorry  I  had  left  New  York  to  try  this 
new  work.  Now  1  can  say  I  am  very  glad  I 
am  here.  Maybe  I  am  more  lucky  than  most 
girls  who  work  out  as  they  call  it.  It  seems 
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•  mi  Oxford  l*own  Sheep  Mid  biunbi 

Srntrn  Sbrphrru 

Knncj  Poultry,  fco-nd  for  CaUlnpB' 
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WANTED— a  thoroughly  competent  BUTTER 
MAKER  mingle.  to  tal  e  charge  ot  Maplewood  Dairy 
Must  understand  how  to  run  a  Steam  Englue  and  the 
De  Laval  Separator.  Best  of  references  required. 
MaI’i.khood  Stock  Faiim,  Africa,  Wyoming  Co.,  N’.Y 


R.  T.  PATTERSON  A  CO..  Bridgeport. 
Conn.  Breeders  Of  Fancy  Poultry.  Egg*,  fowls,  and 
Peicln  Ducks  fur  sale. 


TT  T'i  /A  O  From  Black  Minorca*,  White  Minorcas, 
llivjr  VjT  O  WhiicWj  andottos  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  at  the 
largest  exhibitions.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  JOHN  J  BERRY,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


ami  Fowl-Cholera  alwavs  cured ,  Direc 
tlous free.  Address  Win.  Itusl  A 
Box  1201.  Sew  Brunswick,  N  J. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROADER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grln- 
(11c,  M.D.,  writes:  “Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  per  cent." 
This  beat  s  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don  t  buy 
an  Incubator  mull  you  see  our  circular.  _ _ 

automatic  Electric  co.,  limited, 

ELMIRA*  N.  i. 


DearUncle  Mark:  lam  going  to  school. 
We  have  some  bad  boys  in  our  school  that 
went  up  iu  tbe  loft  aud  cut  the  weather¬ 
boards,  and  the  trustees  found  it  out  and  ex¬ 
pelled  the  bead  one  from  school.  Do  you  not 
thiuk  it  served  them  right,  Uucle  Mark?  I 
have  an  Alderney  calf  Rapa  gave  me  for  my 
own.  1  have  just  learned  to  sew  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  CARRIE  M.  PILATUSH. 

Robbins ville,  N.  J. 

[Yes,  I  thiuk  such  boys  should  leave  school. 
Boys  are  not  sent  to  school  to  do  such  things. 
— u.  m  ] 


ved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

REGULATING.  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE. 

(iimrtntcil  to  lmtoh  m  large  » 
nr  ferule  eggi  »ny 
'  '  1 V  ~  "l'| .Ifif  other  Hotelier  Hmnliotue 

-  1.,',  t  ii*i'  !  ,  „„„  (rev  . 

—  —  — - J  who  mention  th  e  p»|ior.  semi  15 

rent,  for  our  bonk  nn  "I'onUr/ 
Itahlnggnd  irtlll.tftl  Inrohetlno.'' 

Champion  Mfg.  Co. 
QUINCY,  ILL. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Rapa  took  tbe  Rural 
before  1  was  born,  aud  now  1  am  eight  years 
old.  He  has  not  taken  it  all  tbe  time,  though, 
Mamma  says.  1  always  read  the  Cousins’ 
letters.  I  am  so  gin  1  that  there  Ls  a  little 
corner  for  the  childreu  in  the  Rural.  My 
pupa  has  a  nursery  and  Mamma  has  many 
beautiful  flowers.  .She  has  iu  blossom  now 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissus,  with  a  calla 
and  others  iu  bud.  We  have  now  our  first 
snow  fit  for  sleighing.  This  is  a  nice  country ; 
we  do  not  have  much  bad  weather.  Mamina 
says  it  is  the  land  of  suusbiue.  1  uever  saw  a 
letter  from  Great  Bend  in  the  paper.  If  this 
is  worth  printing,  1  will  write  another  aud 
tell  you  muiiy  things  about  this  town,  which 
is  nearly  16  years  old. 

Your  friend,  winnie  edith  Rhodes. 

Great  Beud,  Kans. 


lX>Wf«t  prWdfl 
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Incubator  made. 


IIALSTED’H  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS 


First,  Foremost,  Dst,  Sri  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  Jl’f’g  C«».»  Box  AVI,  Rye,  N,  Y 


II A  LSTED’*  PERFECTED.  The  best  lamp 
Brooder  In  the  World.  No  Exceptions. 

HALSTED’S  SAFETY  BROODERS. 

Heated  with  Chemical  Fuel.  Nollnmc;  nosmoke. 
Guaranteed  perfectly  safe  anywhere. 

Centennial  HIT*  Co.,  Box  250.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stock  raisers  tube  the  only 
perfect  Hoot  Cutter, 
send  for  New  Circular. 

HICCANUM 


Book-keeping,  Business  Forms 

S,  Arlcnnmric,  Short-haud,  etc., 
AIL.  Circulars  free. 

LATTON’rt,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


thoroi 


Sole  Manufacturers, 

Iliganmuti*  Conn. 

Warehouse,  28  So.  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  for 
general  list  of  Implements 


FOR  ALL.  830  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Valuable  outfit  aud  particulars 
free,  P.  O.  V ICKEHY ,  Adoustx  ,  Main  k. 


It  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  aud  lu  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  lo  tne  feeder. 
No  suickhulder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 


s  our  fkuh  we  can  curt  j\>u  .J«*T  I  H 
**  will  mall  enough  to<uiiflij«,^3L 
•  S-  1.irava««PH  %  C n  \'«wutc.  N 


Kusy  Draft,  tfurnhlUty,  Quantity  uud  Quality  of 
k.  18  page  Pamphlet  KIIKK.  Address 

V.  W.  IJKAV'«t  SONS, 

PiriaTKB  AND  Sol. I  M  ANtTFACT  URE  US , 

.tliddlctowu  Springs.  Vermont. 


I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  tho  Above  disease  ;  by  Its  us® 
thousands  of  cases  of  tho  worst  t 1  and  of  Ion]? •landing 
nave  been  cured  Indeed,  soatrnng  l*»nvf»lth  In  .tscfficaey 
t  will  »»'"l  TW  O  BOTTLES  KKEK,  together  with  a  VAL- 
CABLE  TREATISE  on  tills  disease,  tn  hot  sufferer.  Give  ex- 
press  iP.O.  adorois.  Dli-  1'.  A.  SLOCUM,  in  FoorlStN.  Y 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK.  • 


The  fallowing  rates  are  nvariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile* 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  acute  line  .  this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  tho  Inch  . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  Uu.-s  or  morc.wl'hln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  later  lou,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  or  lers  occupying  11  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . .  . 25  •> 

Preferred  posltiocs  ...  ..  ...... 23  per  cent,  extra. 


ycur  own  Bone, 

Meal.  <)}•(«  Shells, 
V  H  Hour  ui  1  Cora 


Qreut  Britain  Ireland.  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  p>st-pald . 

France........ . . . 


Ole  van). 


Wakes  the  most  Butter,  Raises  aU  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter 
Workers,  and  nit  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goads.  First  orde  at  whole 
sale.  Agents  wnnteil  .Send  for  circulars. 

W.M.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 
Warren,  Maes  ,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin, 


Tf  ft  ft  I  ■  shelled  corn  per  aert 

M  n  1 1 Q  h  P  C  m»KV;U' 

I  u  UUOI  ID  I u  Mass'  1,1  ''v-  on 

™  ■  a  w  a  nCres  of  run  oui  sod 

applying  14  ton  of  SMekb ridge.  In  1NS6  planted  tn* 
sain*  piece  under  exactly  the  same  conditions;  tin 

Sr.Y&JSHP1***?  60  be  fulI>'  35  Urk'-  BOWKEB 

r  EKT1LIZRK  Cu.,  Boston,  Mass. 


t  ora^o.uu 

W'.<  deliver  on  trial. 
Fully  warranted. 
I  all  inetni  parts  fur 
C.  S.  Standard 
.  8-Ton  Wagon  Scale*. 
>  8 13  covers  cost  of 
timbers  and  work. 
Larger  Hues  in  pro- 
porti  n. 

V\*ftrrtf+*i  hfts'k  FRFR 

OSCOOD  A  CO. 
“ISO till  105.  A.  v. 


?rtU,«i'(Uanrou,3 


Vui*  Cent' Invested. 

In  a  postal  card  on  which  to  send  your  address  i 

you  free ' I !'m  linVAa®  UI* uo'  wlll>  Pf  return  mail 
aS  tiL™  ,  nh.n.u  work  Dial  Doth  Be: 

au  ages  can  tlo,  and  live  at  home,  wherever  rh 
thereby  from  *5  to  S‘J5  per  da 

S  iiI  L  k11',  haiVt?  caru*>d  over  |fiO  lu  a  sing 
capital  not  required,  you  are  started  free  " 


utonts  rue  Silver  Medal.) 

Wooster’s  Cabinet  Perfection  Creamery 

Before  buying  any  milk  setting  or  cream  churning 
apparatus.  Address  II.  It.  WOOSTER, 

_  .  ,  ,  Nortlifield.  Vt. 

Dairymen  will  ilo  well  to  heed  this  notice, 

QTODDARD  cbeamW 

BP  SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

With  or  without  Special 
Refrigerator. 

H<w  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

than  any  on  the  market. 
Send  for  description. 

BEST  LINE  OF 

Dairy  &,FactoryGood$ 

Moselejr  &  Stoddard  flfg.  Co. 
POULTNEY,  VT. 

Ft.  C.  REEVES,  Agent,  Ika  Water  Street,  New  York. 


.“PERFECTION” 

[  Was  marked  upon  A,  Rodman's  butter  by  Prof.  Alvord  at 
the  Hay  state  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  Sii,  because  it  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  Poin  i*  at  the  Largest  Fai  r  ever  held  ini 
New  England.  Itw.is  made  by  the  CnOLEY  PROCESS. 
W.  Bronson*  Prea.  Am.  Jersey  cattle  Club. 

T.  J.  Hand,  Fec’y.  ”  ”  V  ” 

T.  G.  Yeomans,  Pres.  Ilolsteln-Frieslan  Breeders  Aesoc. 

T.  ».  Wales,  Jr,  Sec’y.  ”  "  ”  ” 

Rt.  Hon,  W.  E.  Gladstone  at  the  “Mtrflnuds’’  ITawarden, 
England, the  Dnko  of  Sutherland  at  "( ’hidden'’,  England,  all 
use  the  COOLEY  CREAMERS  In  their  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  Large  Majority Ofthe  be.-l  flair  rmen  In  All  Countries. 
The  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  Labor  Saving  Conveniences 
. _  than  any  other.  Including  Elevators,  Cabinets  with  refri¬ 

gerators,  Hottom  and  S  urface  Skimming  Attachments,  <£o.,<£e. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


* 


N. 
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In  the  latest  chapter  of  Seth’s  Brother’s 
Wife,  in  the  March  Scribner’s,  Seth  goes  out 
into  the  World.  He  is  to  be  an  editor.  There 
is  a  grim  humor  in  the  picture  of  the  young 
farmer  who  goes  to  the  city  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  leading  in  a  life  that  he  himself  knows 
nothing  aliout.  Th_-  description  of  the  first 
day  on  the  paper  will  make  old  newspaper  men 
smile.  It  is  all  there,  the  inky  printer  boy, 
the  daily  quarrel  between  the  foreman  aud 
the  editor  and  the  never  ending  delay  in. start¬ 
ing  the  press.  Seth’s  proof-reading  throws 
them  all  out  of  joint.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  the  reading  public  could  know  more  about 
the  way  in  which  most  papers  are  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  They  might  be  more  inclined  to  ap¬ 
preciate  patient  and  conscientious  editorial 
work  when  they  found  it. 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  a  curious  old  record 
of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England.  Edward 
J.  Lowell  describes  it  iu  Scribner’s.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  autheuie  history  of  the  events 
which  culminated  in  the  death  of  Harold.  The 
record  is  embroidered  on  linen  cloth,  23b  feet 
long  and  10  inches  wide.  Tho  figures  are  very 
rude,  such  as  a  child  would  draw.  This  tap¬ 
estry  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  just  after 
the  Normans  conquered  England  aud  firmlv 
established  thetn»eives  there.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  William’s 
wife,  by  others  to  have  been  made  by  his 
brother.  Tennyson  evidently  carried  out  the 
story  of  these  figures  in  his  poem  Harold, which 
all  should  read.  Kingsley's  ’'Last  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish”  describes  this  important  time  of  English 
history,  the  events  of  which  so  greatly  affected 
our  language  aud  ourselves. 

Lite  Stability  Of  the  Earth  is  the  leading 
article  in  Scribner’s.  This  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  science,  which  will  be  read  with 
peculiar  interest  at  this  time.  "What  is  au 
Instinct”  is  a  compilation  of  what  has  already 
been  written  upon  the  subject  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  write  something  new.  The  stories 
ure  all  good.  “The  Residuary  Legatee”  is 
paiulully  slow  in  it*-  unfolding-  “The  Story 
of  a  New  York  House”  has  a  quaint  charm 
that  grows  upon  one.  There  is  a  growing 
mania  for  Russian  stories.  They  are  all 
gloomy  and  sad.  "Father  Andrie”  is  a  good 
example.  It  is  the  story  of  an  old  priest  who 
went  to  prison  rather  than  betray  the  secrets 
oi  the  confessional.  If  these  stories  arc  true 
pictures  of  Russian  life,  we  can  hardly  won¬ 
der  at  Nihilism.  “Cordon”  is  another  gloomy, 
terrible  story.  It  reminds  us  of  those  sketches 
by  Foe  that  cost  us  many  an  hour’s  sleep  years 
ago. 


D.  B.  Lucas,  the  newly  appointed  Senator 
from  W.  Va.,  is  the  bitterest  political  oppo¬ 
nent  of  tho  Standard  Oil  Company.  Ho  is  an 
able  lawyer  and  fiue  speaker,  and  has  some 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  literary  man. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  18Sf>,  P.  D.  Armour 
issued  a  circular  saying:  “We  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  higher  prices  for  all  hog  products.” 
At  that  date  new  mess  pork  was  *1 1  to  $1 1.50 
per  barrel,  and  in  the  interval  it  has  risen  75 
per  cent. 

March  33  will  be  the  00th  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor  William’s  birthday,  and  great 
preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  it 
with  extraordinary  eclat  throughout  the 
Fatherland.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  however,  will  not  visit  the  Kaiser,  as 
expected  until  of  late. 

(Ten,  J.  .J.  Finley,  of  Ocala,  Fla.,  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Perry  United  States 
Senator  to  succeed  Hon.  Charles  W.  Jones  (of 
Detroit),  whose  term  expires  on  March  4. 
Finley  served  with  distinction  in  the  Confede¬ 
rate  Army,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  and  was  three  times  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress,  being  elected  once  and 
defeated  twice  by  Colonel  Bisbee,  Republi¬ 
can. 

Rufus  Blodgett,  the  new  New  Jersey 
Senator,  was  born  in  Dorchester,  N.  H,,  Nov. 
9,  1834.  Member  of  lower  house  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Legislature,  from  Oeeau  Co.,  in  1878  and 
’79;  then  moved  to  Monmouth  Co.,  where  he 
now  resides.  Is  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  and  Long  Branch  Railroad,  aud  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  interests  of  several  other  rail¬ 
roads.  Is  a  fluent  speaker  and  of  command¬ 
ing  figure.  Has  always  been  a  staunch 
Democrat. 


SMALL  S  fejeper 

Thin  NKH  *rUcic  U  *4ivr»vi*usl  tad  ap¬ 
proved  by  &JI  prt’£rc»3ivr  Farmer*  aud 
niook  Raiser*.  The  caif  auoka  lt»  fool 
aIohtIj,  lu  * perftitly  natural  rr.*>,  thriv¬ 
ing  a*  well  a»  when  fed  oq  U*o*q  mother 

cirou!.r,fr«.  SMALL*  MATTHEWS 
*1  «oii*h  Market  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


THtt  BUST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
b>  (•  U.  CARSON'S  at  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


PERSONALS. 


LEADING 

WOOD  BEAM  ni  niAl 
REVERSIBLE  iLUW 


YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 

1  and  2  Horses. 

Circulars.  *  - m  _ ^ 


the  f 

BELCHERS  TAYLOR  4^. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE  FALLS  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Made  of  Patent  tp/H 

VJL  with  Patient 
's?i2=. steel  stiiftiua  Lever  and 
Clevfei,  I'nubti  iirtne  l’lowrnan  to 
take  tt:i>  ilfifrirad  width  of  fur¬ 
row  without  stoi't'ing  bis  team. 


Mathlnes  for  Tlirrshing  and  (  leaning  (Train  t 

a,so  Machines  for  rawing  Wood  with  '  'iruular  and 
Cross  Cut  Drag  Saws. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  lie  THE  BEST,  consider. 


'  It  me  -qr- j  xxjxia  a  •  IW1  ■  ■  ■  ■  T 

(F.  Wilson’s  Patent).  lOO  per 

..  _ cent,  more  made  tn  keeping  pout* 

t7e»A.1.9?.^WKK  MILES  and  I  IBH 
FEED  Mll.I.H.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WILSON  UUOS.,  Euatou,  Fa, 

OA.lt  PKll’W 

IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

This  knife  has  been  tested  with  the  roost  Celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  ami  has  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  fuller  than  any  other,  its  special  excellence 
consists  In  n  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  bo  Used  Tot 
cutting  hay  In  the  mow,  stack  and  bale;  also  for 

i mscSSlt”"  r°r 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLOWELL,  MAINE. 


hjf  9»f)  "OVER" 300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

k  II  !■  !■  And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 

All  Ella  _ ACENTS  WANTED' 


WASHER. 


Clothes  than  any  other  intlto  World.  WochaUengo  i«W 

any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  'better  Washer. 

livery  ittachlne  Warranted^FIY E  Year*,  ^  jP 

Washer  that  can  Tic  cl  tunned  to  any  sized  L  r"Ty^  S:1 1*  i  sm— 5  'oWl 

tab  like  a  Wringer.  Mode  of  maUeah!  t  irTr  K  i  l  fl  ■"*  I  *  % 

Iron  .gal  van :  2  ed,  an  d  will  c  n  tl  ast  any  two  wooden  -A*  .■  JV 

machines.  Agents  wanted.  Ex  elusive  Terri I 
tory.  Onj  agents  all  over  tbecouutryare  making  ^  |f~f»  s* 

Bainple  to  agenta,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  VTee.  lief  ex  to  editor  of  this  cater.  AddrwM  f.  F.  tnt  its  i  CO..  Erie.  Pa. 


BLATCI1  FORD’S 


iH-aiunrunud  uALr-ntamnb  rntAL, 

la  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Exfe»rlment  Stations  and 
prominent  I'nruwrs  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  sped  Be  substilute  for  new  milk  lu  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  to  a  thrifty  eondltlou.  It  tsan  ab 
solute  preventive  of  seourlng.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  mtlk  anti  cream.  Costs  less  than  IWc  per  t»nmd 
Kor  dirt-etlotio  and  testimonials  send  for  "I’AMPH 
LKT  ON  FEEDING,"'  Issued  and  mailed  frke  by 

E.  W.  Blatchford  &.  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^™rJlisBEES-  HONEY 

we  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copv  of  the 

SEMI  MONTHLY  O-LSANINGS  IN  BEE  CoLTUES. 

with  a  descriptive  prter-llst  of  latest  Improvements  In 
I  lives,  i  loney-Kxh  actors.  Comb  foundation.  Hection 
I/oney-Boj-es.nll  books  aud  journals,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  Hee  Culture .  Sothiug  Fatented.  bltuplv 
send  your  address  plainly  written  to 

I.  HOOT, 

_ MEDINA,  O. 

10  PURE  MERINO  EWES  in  lamh  to  Registered 
Young  KlUpatrlck  for  g.5.  i».  CO  \V  LES, 

Syracuse,  X.  Y. 


|| rill  Sample  took  of  beautiful  cards.  H  Gainey 
II I  TV  1-  tricks  iu  miuno.  t;t6  Album  verses.  Ail  for 

■ 1 "  ■  ■  a  2c.  stamp.  STAX  CAKD  CO.,  Station  15,  Ohla 


neuumg  notices,  enaing  wild  "Ade  ,  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rchal  New  Yorker  Is; 

Single  copy,  per  year . <2.00 

”  •*  Six  months .  1.10 


Freueh  Colonies.... .  4-03  29i9fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  ^ 

■ntered  at  the  Poat-offlce  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 

aa  teoond  olaaa  mall  matter. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Paiace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  West,  North  and  South, 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quichest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Ti"  ets,  Rate3,  Maps,  &c„  apply  to  Tichet  Agents 
of  connect  /  ii  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POWER.  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 

1st  V.  P.  G.M.  G.P.&T.A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  sa.noo  words, 
320  pages. send  10c.  lit  stamps  to  Paul  Morton.  Chienga 

southern  Kansas; 

Improved  Farms,  Unimproved 
Lands  and  City  Property  for  Sale. 

Correspondence  from  those  meaning  business  solic¬ 
ited.  Address  I’RYO  Jk  YOUXG, 

\\  infield.  Cowley  Co.,  Kansas. 

PTMpJ  I  1 1  MfARMS&MILLS 

I  I  |  a  l  1  I  I  1  tor  Sale  A  Exchange, 

1  1  •l  l1  1  -  ’»«  Catatogue. 
k<  B.  CHA1*FIN  &  COu  Richmond, *v». 

7LrM  c  rAS  ,;:r:  -  BY  CHANGING 

80/  1  '‘r  c**ut  (Government  Bonds 

Jj  r\  ‘"to  <»  percen.,  pebemunjst  Cnpiu-.l  #aw.au 
w  I'd  Large  reserv.- gn.iranlee  fund.  Pamphlets 
_ Am  erica s  Ixvkstmk.vt  Co  .150  Nassau  st.  N  Y 

10  PERGENT.INVESTIVIENT. 

The  Itfassi  Real  Estate  Co. 

Has  earned  lnttiperernt.net  upon  Its  capital  iuvest- 
va, ,hV  present  time,  and  now  owns  nbout  half  a 
tnlllion  dollars  worth  of  first-class  business  real  es¬ 
tate.  It  Is  under  tlie  maiiagemeiu  of  some  of  the 
strongest  business  men  lu  New  Knglaud.  Send  to  of- 
'“r.  uros  peel  us.  LEONARD, 

Agent,  .lb  \\ ashlnigtriu  Street.  tu.)ston.  >i;i»s. 


™TU|l|  ClDC  A  friend  from  N 

In  N  tflno.Sut  syw 

irf,u  1  looked  like  the  Sfvrn  Thin  iars 

roaraon  s  »Jreani.  th/it  were  with  the  e 

wind.  I  he  re-st  of  the  pleoe,  wher«  the  ilill  &  Di 
SSli  r<^f'^hled  the  seven  rank  and  full  ea 
w  Jin  inrltrr  stuikr?  that  %%  uald  makt*  one  think  of  i 
cellars  of  Lebanon/*  BOW  K  >:K  >  K, UTILIZER  CO. 

3  90  Bartons.  Fcrap  Pictiuvs.  etc.,  and  n 

u  Sample  Canls  for  ;v.  Hill  anti  Co.. Cadiz.  Oh 


WE  WANT  YOU!  energetic  man 

_ _ .  i  or  wornwi  needing 

prctitahlo  oiuplcyjncn*  to  represent  us  in  eve*rv 
‘SllI‘L‘  v  i1  :  per  month  anil  cxjienseo,  or  a 
arge  oommi.sstou  on  -ah  -  if  preferred.  loHais  staple. 
®*«JT cue  bn>  s.  Outfit  ..-ui  pnrticiinus  KrCe  P 

standard  silverware  co.,  Boston,  mass. 

0  k  IfUrOO  Is,  GUiser-.  and  a  new  and  success- 
I  L ii  I  ll  L  UU  fu  UI  K  *'■  it  your  own  home,  by 
■  kMI  IlkUU.m,  who  was  d«U  iwentv-eigtu 
Treated  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
w  ithout  benefit.  Ciirrd  himrelf  in  three  mouths, 
and  since  then  huudreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application.  I'  p*iiir. 

^ 0-  4 1  Meat  3lst  St.,  New  York  City. 

I  CURE  FITS! 

w  lien  I  •  jv  emo  1  J. i  tc  i  menu  niorolv  (a  .nip  ihera  Tor  a 
ttmu  anil  iheu h  vro  them  ny.um  n-a;n,  I  mo»n  aradicAl  cure. 
1  tiavo  tn.uto  the  dticase  of  FITS,  Xrll.KFliY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  life-long  Bturty.  Iwir.Ai  t  oiTretnedy  tocuro 
wunjt  civscs.  Bee  iHsd  ot havo  f nl  I u ti  la  tio  reason  for 
«m*  »)W  receiving  ft  cum.  Send  at  once  (Or  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bo.  11“  of  my  tufftillhie  remedy  Give  Kxpresa  and  Post 
dflloo.  Ii  cnM&j-nn  running  f..f  a  trial,  ur.d  1  will  euro  you. 

Address  Dr.  ll.  G  BOOT,  iss  Pearl  St..  New  York. 

100  Choice  New  Recitations 

fora  2c.  stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  6, 


HI 


-i 


Burlington 


Route 


so 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


How  to  make  both  ends  meet — don’t  buy 
any  bone. — Detroit  Free  Dress. 

A  PHYSICIAN  says:  “If  a  child  does  not 
thrive  on  fresh  milk,  boil  it.”  This  is  too  se¬ 
vere.  Why  not  spank  it? — Town  tout  Coun¬ 
try. 


M  APES  3VL  A.  3XT  XT 

Again  found  to  Largely  Exceed  Published  Guarantees. 

SYNOPSIS  FROM  OFFICIAL  STATION  REPORTS  FOR  1886. 

THE  OFFICIAL  ANALYSER  OF  THE  TWENTY  SAMPLES  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES  MADE  DURING  THE 
CURRENT  YEAR,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  CONNECTICUT,  SHOW  THAT  THE  MAPES 
MANURES  EXCEED  IN  STRENGTH  THEIR  PUBLISHED  GUARANTEE. 


CONSUMPTION 


\mm 


We  have  prepared  a  SPECIAL. 
DIAMOND  COLLECTION 
of  15  NEW  AMI  CHOICE 
ANNUALS— tlie  most  beaiiul- 
ful  vnrirtie*.  Unit  vliould  be  in 
every  garden.  C  Those  are  not 
common,  ohoni.  flowers,  hut  the  very  choicest  of 
their  kind,  Including  benuliful  novelties.  Fur 
C/N—  In  cash  or  pntaut*  namyt,  wo  will  rm»U 
C a  one  reffu lot  . In  pack*!  .-aoh  of  New 
I  mperiiU  (irriuan  Pansies.  of 
grand  form,  large  idzfi,  wonderful  beauty  and  di¬ 
versity  (if  color:- and  markings;  svd  of  over  fifty 
superb  varieties  of  this  famous  strain  mixed. 
Ntellntu  Sttletiilens  Phlox  -tininrause  trusses 
of  large  vivid  crimson  flowers,  •  ueli  with  n  lutve 
white  star  in  the  renter.  The  Eldonido  Alia  rl- 
BOlil— JTnguifiiviit  bushes  with  75  to  100  immense 
double  flowers,  or  perfect  -hiipe  und  bright  colors. 
New  Dwarf  (ulltonsis—  A  novelty  of  real  bean- 
ty.  Tam  Thnnih  Nasturtium.  Eiiiprms  «f 
India— ve.ry  dark  foliage  and  brilliant  scarlet 
flowera.  Improved  Double  illixed  Poppv— 
a  grand  strain.  N  w  Annual  f'hrvsiuiilie- 
mums -all  tin-  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
popular  'TaintoJ  DahUo*  "  New  Double  Ci-(l- 
hurdin,  I’rtnw  ol  O.anit-  >  iiKiiilnin 
firighter  than  Meteor.  Double  |t*M».||nwerc<l 
Pori  iiluen,  all  colors  Fireball  IleUehrvsMui 
—a  beautiful  everlasting  Verbena  Ilybriiln, 
extra  tine  mired— this  uiaguifloent  strain  alone  Is 
SOe.  per  i>kt  1  .urge-flow  .  ring  Centum  Ten. 
Weeks  Ntoek.  \nv  Cinrkiit,  Hint.  I, nng. 


FOR 


RIGHT  &  | 

LEFT  &  < 
REVERSIBLE  ^ 

SULKY  and 

HAND  PLOWS. 

Wing,  Single 
AND 

Double  SkorelB, 


MACHINE 


“Man  proposes,  but” - .  Upon  think¬ 

ing  it  over  we  don’t  believe  he  proposes  half 
so  often  as  the  girls  would  like  him  to, — Cin¬ 
cinnati  Clazette, 

Pen.  ink  and  paper,  and  brains  are  the  only 
things  requisite  to  literary  success;  and  al¬ 
most  anybody  can  get  the  peu,  ink,  and  paper. 
— Otuga  Witness. 

“YOU  arc  picturing  rather  a  gloomy  future 
for  me,  madame,”  he  said  to  the  fortune  teller, 
“Yes,  sir,”  sbe  replied ;  “but  its  the  best  I  can 
do  for  half  a  dollar.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

If  Henry  George  had  ever  been  compelled  to 
get  his  living  by  grooving  potatoes  on  a  piece 
of  scrub  oak  land,  bis  new  land  theory  would 
never  have  been  invented. —  Philadelphia 
Times. 

Fond  Father:  “Don’t  you  think  1  ought 
to  have  my  daughter’s  voice  cultivated?” 
Tortured  Guest  (impressively):  “I  think  you 
ought  to  have  something  done  with  it.” — Otaga 
Witness. 

Quite  another  thing — Young  lady  (to  book¬ 
store  clerk  with  bis  ueck  tied  up):  “Have  you 
got  The  Newport  Aquarelle?”  Clerk  (reassur¬ 
ingly):  “Oh,  no,  Miss;  its  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
mon  boil.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

“Jones,  I  understand  you  said  I  was  a  fool?” 
“You  are  mistaken;  I’ve  said  no  such  thing.” 
“Are  you  sure?”  “Positive,  I  always  keep 
my  thoughts  to  myself.”  “Well,  that’s  all 
right,  then.  I  was  afraid  you  had  insulted 
me.” — Otaga  Witness. 


PtottUttttMU#  §Umtising. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKMON  jmOTHEKS, 
NEW  TOES  STATE,  DEAIH,  TILE  AND  PIPE  W0SE3, 
MAIN  OFFICE,  78  THIRD  A  VIZ  ,  ALBANY,  N.  l’.fc 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW, 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

Over  18  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  uuyUdng  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  1‘rlce  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  forsale. 


THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


Eerendeen  Spring-Tootli  Harrow. 


/\i  i  aw  a  contain  nitrogen,  but  they 
111/1  ■  F/k/kTk'  are  not  good  for  fertilizers, 

IV  III  although  ground  leather  is 

v  w  used  by  some.  W  e  have 

never  used  any.  BOWKEK  FERTILIZER  CO..  Boston 
and  New  York. 


SPRING  VEGETABLES  and  FXjOWBUS 

Also  EA  II LV  AND  PRI  ME  TOBACCO  BED  PLANTS. 

Faumk.hr.  (Uuni.NKiti,,  and  FulKISTs.  use  the  PATENT  PRuTKt'Tl.NU  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  If  Is  equal  to  glass  sash  (and  coats  but  tenth  as  much)  on  Cold  Frames  and  Uot  Beds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Beds  has  no  equal.  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  hardy  amt  amp  uuowth.  Don't 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for 3.  and  11  ers  per  yard,  anil  Is  88 inches  wide.  Send  for  i-lrenl/irn.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

1.  18.  VVATEU PKOOFI  Mi  FIBRE  CO.,  5(1  MOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Q  I  IP  V C  Dwaterproofcoat 

Q  LIU  IV  til  Ever  Mate. 


Nv>no  grnuioo  nnieM  Don’t  waste  your  money  on  a  gum  or  rubber  coat.  The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKED 
itampcd  with  tiis  abovt  is  absolutely  v-ttlrr  and  xrind  ruoor,  and  will  keep  you  drv  in  the  hardest  storm 
trauk  mark.  Ask  tor  tlio  "FISH  BRAND”  suck  ru  and  take  no  other.  It  your  storekeeper  does 
not  have  the  “fish  musn”,  send  for  descriptive  oituloiruo  to  A  3.  TOWER,  at)  BlmmonsSL.  Boston.  Mass 


..OLSTEIN-FHIKSIANR. 

’ _  STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 

K  LA  KW-n)EisT<MK  FA  B  M  him 

Hi  IWMk  Thci.nlv  now-  that  has  glv.-n  Sfi.ttfl  Bis.  2  08.  of  milk  In  a  year. 

A  i  ,  ?  "tEvv  The  only  f.iur-veur  old  Omt  hnxglven  23, M3  lbs.  lOoa.ln  a  year. 

,  jBPV.  The  only  two  yearsild  that  has  given  Ik, ist  lbs.  lHoz  In  uyear. 

Thu  *»nly  iwnfot  nwiturfc  Cowa  that  ha8  averaged  I7,nu;  lbs. 


4V  MILA  RECORD  26(121  LBS  2BZ5.  IN  ONE  1 EAS. 
Also  a  line  stml  of  flydcsdale  Rial 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  rewr 


ms 


1  ox  In  a  y4‘iir» 

The  only  herd  of  two  year-old*  that  has  averaged  13,4fi31b8.  7 

The  only  two  year  old  Holstein- Friesian  that  has  made  21 
lbs  10M  08.  of  butter  in  a  week. 

Thirty -one  Cows  in  this  herd  have  uveruged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter  In  u  week.  ,  ,  .  —  ,  . 

Fourteen  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter  In  a  week. 

ml  Fillies  und  choice  standard-bred  Humblctoulau  Stallions. 


nivrtnori.,1..  siulllons  Mures  and  Fillies  und  choice  standard-bred  Hambletonlau  Mallh 


THE 


SYRACUSE 


llinr  CHILLED 

iiUOL  PLOW  UUjwfflK..,*. 

™tY»^CpLO*fiKuiEMdr*  V,00D  FRAME 

THE  BEST  PLOWS  IN  USE^jT  CULTIVATORS 

ROAD  SCRAPERS 

GRAPPLING 
■  ■  a  u  rflDI/O 


SYRACUSE 


to  All  Other* 


The  following  comparison  between  the  percentage  found  by  the  Stations  and  the  Mapes  Company’s  guarantee  is  based  on 
the  average  of  the  entire  twenty  samples: 

Ammonia.  Phos  Acid.  Potash. 

Found  liy  Sintiou  Analyse* . 4.N0  G*]5 

t  •  u  n  rn  in  eeil  (Minimum)  by  The  Mnpe*  Co .  4.2 1  mil  “O  » 

Exeess  found  liver  (iuiirnntcc .  .65  ,  „'»'M4  .  •  •><»  . 

Equal  in  POUNDS  IN  EAC  II  TON .  13.00  pound*.  00.80  pound*.  10.00  pound*. 

This  excess  represents  over  84-  Pounds  in  each  Ton  of  the  three  most  valuable  plant-food  ingredients,  namely,  Am¬ 
monia,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash.  These  ingredients,  figured  at  even  the  very  low  prices  used  by  the  Stations  in  figuring 
estimated  values  of  fertilizers,  amount  t.o  over  Seven  Dollars  per  Ton. 

The  Conneticut  Station  Bulletin,  No.  S9  (the  last  one  issued),  shows  in  its  report  on  Special  Crop  Manures  that  with  the  Mapes,  the  average 
“advance  of  selling  price  over  valuation  (estimated  cost  of  raw  materials  before  manufacture)  is  only  10.68  per  cent.,  while  with  ail  the  other 
brands  tins  average  advance  amounts  to  from  14.57  to  251,79  per  cent.” 

THE  MAPES  MANURES  ARE  THUS  AGAIN  FOUND  BY  TnE  STATE  STATIONS  TO  BE  THE  CHEAPEST  OF  ALL. 

For  full  official  analyses  by  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  the  twenty  samples  of  the  Mapes  Manures  for  current  jear,  see 
our  new  pamphlet  on  Official  Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


/ILLSON  Glevis-Centie 


Sprinc 

Singletree 


(W*  TUfcl  WOftDKR  UF  Marvel  of  otreoglti,  perfec- 
TII &  AGK  I  simplicity 

ER8  <&TtE  A.MHTER8,  save  your  HorscsT^ 
your  IImtm*m,  »xie  your  Plow*.  »avt-  your  Mumiv,  1*v 
buying  tlio  olioupfsl  Slftglclrro  on  v*rtk,  and  TEE  BUST 

Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

F.  II.  Wl  LLMIN,  Calunibus  <». 


Manufactured  only  by  us.  Send  for  llluslrated  Pamph¬ 
let.  The Tliotnu*  Harrow  Co.,  UENEVA,  N.  Y. 
UTA  Ftui  Good  Traveler*  Wanted. 


Brain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  theNew 
York  State  Ag.  Hoe.’s  latent  trial,  overt*  large  num- 
Wrr  competing.  Aionle  warruoly  and  opinirtumly 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  iiarth-nlara  address 

*  r  HT.  JOHNSVILI.E  AGtt’L  WOHHS. 

8t.  JohnMTillr.  IlloiitfoiufryUe.,  New  York. 


1  WILLIAMS 


try  Now  '  iruini.i  sinuk,  l*,rilrv  Giioen 
rt*^ ! ,ue  P^k^rju’li  .  r  tlie  abovt^l.5  l?hofre  Annualu  mailed,  postpaid,  for  50c*.  or  fire  of  three  Diamond 
UOilCcaODB  ror  ^ Z*  lUustYaimn  rwt t  dinetkme/br  culture  tinted  on  each  packet  of  (he  1  ?,  » Hiru  tie*  Have  von 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1887 ? SLSfSrSK 

jroreLwSi^tSi'oiiTA'Br^.EtFAi"”^ 

uiiiny  l*Tui1lfiil  NEW  FI.OW’KUH,  nonte  of  which  cannot  lie  obtained  t  -.  whore.  BPItPF F’S 
I8EEDS  arc  warrautwl  by  u*.  and  acknowledged  by  thousands  of  plauter»  to  be  vwir/'oor.:, and  rjfly  equaled. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  seed  growers 

WAREHOUSES:  475  &  477  No.  Firth  St.  Pllll  Ann  PUI A  DA 

and  Nos.  476  &  478  York  Avenue.  Jr  fllLAKJIuLrniJltr  J*- 


o-a.  xs.Xj  asr 

The  Great  Nursery  of 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

Ul_  200  Imported  Brood  IHare*, 
Choicost  FatnUios . 

LARCE  NUMBERS 

BOTH  SEXES, 

.  A  FEOMI’TtANCE 

AnnuaUy. 

JUT  Send  for  120-pago  Catnloeue,  illustrations 

by  Kosu  Ilonlu-ur.  Adilrohs 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

U/nvnA.  DuPasfl  Co..  Illinois. 


Hainesville,  N.  J.,  ) 
October  15,  1886.  j 
E.  T.  Hazeltxne, 

Warren,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  taken  with  a  very  se¬ 
vere  cold  last  Spring,  and 
tried  every  cure  we  hail  in  the 
store,  and  could  get  no  help. 

1  bad  our  village  doctor  pre¬ 
scribe  for  me,  but  kept  getting 
worse.  I  saw  another  physi¬ 
cian  from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y,, 
and  he  told  me  he  used  Piso’s 
Cure  for  Consumption  in  his 
practice. 

I  bought  a  bottle,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  taken  all  of  it  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better. 
Theu  1  got  my  employer  to 
order  a  quantity  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  and  keep  it  in  stock.  I 
took  oue  more  bottle;  and  my 
cough  was  cured. 

^Respectfully, 

FRANK  MCKELVY. 


f vi  PISO’S  CURE  FOR  M 

i—  i  &¥,,j  ;ld  M  l  ■  IPf ATYIPUHH  c/i 

M  CONSUMPTION  ^ 


IIDDCOC  DIAMOND  COLLECTION 

pTotkVtns50c.  FLMI5  SllSS 


FREY’SHEWTILE 


r!CH(vionl>  city  ~ ~:x 

MILL  WORKS^ 

mTll  STONES, 

ud  Ik.  8 1ST  fnack  B.rr  -  j 

Corn  and  Feed  Mills ; 

(*  Ik.  oai.Ir,.  U8'8and  for  d»«rr>T,f  «„,1  nrn» 


Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Your  lines  are  where  you  uui  them— not  under 
li<  t--,  • '  feet.  One  agent  sold  12  <io*>  In  live  days; 
otiodoAler  sold  six  do*.  In  15  day*.  Samples 
worth  41.50  fiikk.  Write  for  terms. 

i  E.  K.  BKF.WKTKK.  Ilolly,  Mich. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KXABE  A  GO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltlmoro  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


;M1IIIIIU^S= 


w  : 


PRICE  PTVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  19,  1887 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  li@7,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington 


best  ears  are  very  good.  I  hope  to  secure  a 
uniform  type,  getting  the  kernels  thicker  and 
smoother,  without  loss  of  depth.  The  cob  is  of 
fair  size,  but  we  do  not  find  it  practicable  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  eoru  around  a  small 
cob,  ' 

The  three  white  varieties  are  somewhat  alike ; 
ears  of  each  can  be  selected  which  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  other.  The  name  Monticello.Fig. 
191,  is  given  because  we  received  sted  from 
near  that  place,  where  it  is  well  liked  but  had 
uo  special  name.  The  name  Burr’s  White, 
Fig.  132,  is  given  because  a  good  farmer  in 
this  county  named  Burr  has  given  ranch  at¬ 
tention  to  selecting  this  corn.  The  Champion 
White  Pearl,  Fig.  139,  with  us  has  not  main¬ 
tained  the  claims  of  extraordinary  merit  with 
which  it  came  to  us.  It  is  less  "solid,”  lighter 
in  proportion  to  bulk,  than  either  of  the 
others.  I  have  been  inclined  to  give  the  pref- 
ereueeto  the  Burr’s  White,  but  clearly  the  ear 
of  "Montieello”  photographed  is  more  nearly 
my  ideal  ear  than  auv  other  of  the  eight. 

With  good  ordinary  field  culture,  dropping 
three  kernels  in  hills  three  feet  eight  inches 
apart  or  in  drills  vu  rows,  this  distance 
apart,  we  would  expect  to  harvest  from  50  to 
7 5  bushels  per  acre  of  either  one  of  the  larger 
varieties  described:  possibly  ten  bushels  less 
of  the  Murdock.  We  have  harvested  both 
more  and  less  than  those  amounts. 

University  of  llliuois,  Champaign. 


Star,  etc.,  etc.,  but  averages  larger  than 
either  of  these  varieties.  While  not  remark¬ 
able  for  depth  of  kernel,  it  is  exceedingly 
heavy  in  proportion  to  size,  having  very  little 
space  between  the  rows,  with  the  kernels 
firmly  and  compactly  placed.  It  is  fairly 
early.  We  have  sent  seed  to  Central  Minne¬ 
sota,  where  it  did  well  in  average  seasons.  It 
yields  well  and  can  be  planted  more  thickly 
than  the  larger  varieties.  I  do  not  recommend 
it  for  general  planting  thus  far  north,  but  we 
will  continue  to  cultivate  it  until  we  find 
something  as  good. 

The  variety  known  as  “Smith’s  Mixed,” 
Fig.  128,  came  to  us  from  the  north  part  of 
the  State.  It  is  very  early  with  us;  rather 
smaller  than  the  Murdock,  and  lacking  in 
uniformity.  Selection  for  three  years  has 
partially  fixed  the  color  -white — probably  five 
out  of  six  ears  being  nearly  pure  white,  where¬ 
as  a  white  ear  was  exceptional  three  years 
siuce.  It  is  a  “softer”  corn  than  the  Murdock, 
and  does  not  weigh  so  well  for  bulk. 

The  Learning,  Fig.  121),  is  well  known.  It 
has  a  large  cob,  with  the  ear  quite  too  taper¬ 
ing;  the  kernels  not  deep.  It  yields  well, 
‘'producing  a  good  many  good-sized  ears  on  an 
acre,  and  that  is  what  you  want” — as  it  has 
been  characterized  recently.  Further  selec¬ 
tion  will  improve  it  in  its  weak  points.  As 
we  have  it,  there  is  no  trouble  in  its  maturing 
iu  any  ordinary  season. 

I  have  given  the  name  Champaign  Yellow- 
Dent,  Fig.  180,  to  a  variety  much  liked  by 
some  good  farmers  iu  this  vicinity.  It  ap¬ 
peal's  to  have  been  modified  in  the  hands  of 
different  farmers.  It  lacks  uniformity.  The 


can  readily  be  given  for  the  preference  for  one 
ear.  This  preference  has  led  to  purposed  or 
accidental  selection  of  seed  from  ears  pro¬ 
duced]  [singly  —  thus  continually  breeding 
away  from  the  tendency  to  production  of 
more. 

Photographs  are  forwarded  of  ears  and 
cross-seotious  of  ears  of  eight  varieties  grown 
on  the  University  Farm  in  1880.  These  ears 
are  considered  good  specimens  of  the  different 
varieties,  and,  with  one  exception,  fairly  rep¬ 
resent  my  idea  of  good  corn  for  this  region. 
The  corn  crop  here  was  unfavorably  affected 
by  dry  weather,  ami  these  cal's  art  all  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  typical  ears  in  a  favorable 
season.  The  white  varieties  appear  relatively 
larger  than  the  yellow,  from  slight  difference 
in  poses.  These  ears  ranged  in  size  from 
about,  six  inches  to  a  little  over  nine  in  length, 
and  from  oue-aud-a-half  to  two-and-  a- half 
inches  in  diumeter. 

The  small  yellow  variety  called  “Peyton’s 
Small  Cob,”  Fig.  125,  is  of  interest,  but  is  not 
considered  valuable  here.  It  conies  from 
Southern  llliuois,  the  result  of  years  of  selec¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  early  with  us.  It  has 
the  smallest  cob  I  have  ever  known. 
Iu  extreme  eases  a  kernel  will  extend  across 
the  cob,  where,  as  with  not  a  few  large  vari¬ 
eties,  the  length  of  the  kernel  Is  not  more  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  cob.  The  ear  is  too 
small,  and  there  is  quite  too  much  opeu  space 
between  the  rows.  Sometimes  a  section  pre¬ 
sents  much  the  appearance  of  a  cog  wheel. 

The  Murdock,  Fig.  127,  we  have  for  years 
considered  our  best  early  maturing  corn.  It 
is  of  the  type  of  the  Pride  of  the  North,  North 


CORN  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 


PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW 


jl  OR  our  soil  and  climate.  I  pre- 
re r  a  variety  with  stalks  not 
more  than  eight  feet  high;  not 
excessively'  thick  ;  the  ears 
Am  f  starting  not  more  than  feet 
' Loin  the  ground;  these  cal's 

'  mue  inches  loug,  two-aud-a- 

fourth  inches  iuldia  meter,  this 
W  diameter  nearly  the  same  until 
near  the  tip,  this  to  be  quickly  rounding 
rather  than  pointed ;  the  humber  of  rows  of 
kernels  averaging  15  to  18,  extending  so  as  to 
well  cover  the  ends,  except  a  moderate  space 
for  the  attachment  to  the  stalk;  the  kernels 
to  bo  moderately  thick,  instead  of  thin  and 
chaffy;  smooth,  rather  than  rough  or  point¬ 
ed  at  the  larger  end:  so  shaped  and  placed  as 
to  show  scarcely  any  depression  between  the 
rows;  to  he  something  over  a  half  inch  long. 
Such  an  ear  should  weigh,  when  well  dried, 
about  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  a  pound, 
and  should  not  have  more  than  It)  pounds  of 
cob  for  each  66  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  In 
color  they  may  be  either  white  or  yellow  as 
preferred — and  this  as  relates  to  both  cob  and 
kernel,  as  color,  in  itself,  1  count  of  little 
importance.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
the  cars  will  have  these  characteristics:  and 
as  to  a  number  of 
these,  a  margin  may 
be  safely  left  for  va¬ 
riation  without  af¬ 
fecting  the  value. 

The  above  descrip¬ 
tion  applies  to  a  va¬ 
riety  for  the  main 
crop.  I  like  to"  have 
a  few  acres  of  some 
early-ripening  varie¬ 
ty  for  early  feeding 
—with  us  during  the 
latter  part  of  August 
--or  for  planting  very 
late,  should  this  uu- 
fortnnately  be  neces- 
sary.  Reducing  size 
10  to  15  per  cent.,  the 
description  gives  my 
idea  of  a  good  varie¬ 
ty  for  these  purposes. 

Here  we  like  to  plant 
our  eoru  the  first 
of  May,  and  we  quite 
prefer  not  to  have 
frost  until  October. 

I  have  read  more 
about  good  field  corn 
thoroughly  maturiug 
iu  80  or  *.HJ  days  than 
I  have  seen  this  done 
in  practice. 

As  to  one  point,  I 
am  in  a  small  minor¬ 
ity  among  Western 
corn  growers.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  well  worth 
while  to  attempt  the 
fixing  of  the  habit  of 
producing  two  good 
ears  on  a  stalk  of  our 
dent  varieties.  Some 
reduction  iu  average 
size  of  the  care  is  to 
be  expected,  but  1 
believe  the  yield  may 
be  increased  in  this 
way.  It  is  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  husk  one  large  Smith’s  Mixed 
ear  thau  two  small  Fig.  128. 

ones.  Other  reasons 


Against  Stinginess  in  Seeding.— Waldo 
F.  Brown  says  he  "believes  in  heavy  seeding” 
— 10  pounds  of  clover  if  sown  alone.  W  ell,  I 
declare,  if  that  is  not  heavy  seeding!  “15 

r  pounds  of  Timothy, 

if  sown  for  meadow 
without  admixture ; 
or  five  pounds  of 
clover  and  a  peck  of 
Timothy.”  Go  over 
the  meadows 
throughout  our coun¬ 
try  and  you  will  find 
not  one-half  of  the 
ground  covered  with 
grass  roots,  or  half 
the  available  soil  pro- 
d  u  c  i  n  g  anything. 
Why  ‘  Because  farm¬ 
ers  are  too  sparing  of 
their  seed.  For  years 
1  have  never  consid¬ 
ered  less  thau  one 
peek  of  Timothy  and 
an  equal  amount  of 
clover  when  mixed, 
or  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  bushel 
of  Timothy  or  one- 
half  a  bushel  of 
clover  to  the  acre  too 

fmuch  seed.  To  give 

you  a  specimen  of 
what  l  call  heavy  or 
extravagant  seeding, 
1  sowed  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  a  bushel,  or  45 
l>ouutls,  of  clover  seed 
to  the  acre  ou  two 
acres  of  winter 
w  h  e  a  t,  on  snow. 
When  the  frost  was 
out  of  the  ground  l 
ran  a  grain  drill  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  com¬ 
pletely  stirring  the 
soil  and  scattering  40 
bushels  of  air-slaked 
lime — iu  one  week’s 
time.  I  rolled  this 
when  quite  dry,  and 
left  it  until  harvest. 
W  e  cut  it  with  a 
Champion  reaper  and 
had  to  cut  one  foot 
high  to  prevent  elo- 


A /El\<-rORXr‘L. 
Champaign. 
Fig.  180. 


Beaming 
Fig.  129. 


Murdock 
Fig.  127. 


Peyton’s  Small  Con. 
Fig.  120. 


Champion  AVhite  Pearl 
Fig.  133.  ' 


Montioello.  Burr’s  White 

Fig.  181.  Fig.  132. 

VARIETIES  OF  DENT  CORN. 


ver  from  getting  into  the  butts  of  the  bundles. 
The  15th  of  August  I  mowed  this  stubble  and 
clover  and  had  four  large  loads.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  I  cut  the  clover  ou  the  last  day 
of  June,  and  drew  eight  large  loads.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  I  again  mowed  this  field  and  cured  it 
without  rain,  and,  thrashing  with  a  clover- 
huller,  I  had '5%  bashels  of  seed,  for  which  1 
received  §7  a  bushel.  The  chaff  (for  after 
thrashing  it  is  all  cut  like  chaff!  I  carefully 
secured  for  winter  feeding  of  milch  cows,. With 
excellent  results.  The  sod  is  now  five  years 
old  and  produces  each  year  abundant  crops, 
which  are  cut  twice.  I  have  a  pasture,  now 
15  years  old,  upou  which  were  sown  three- 
quarters  of  a  bushel  of  Timothy  and  21)  bushels 
-  of  wood  ashes  to  the  acre  ou  spring  wheat. 
This  sod  is  good  aud  produces  abundant  feed, 
even  to  this  time.  Money  spent  in  abundant 
seeding  is  worth  10  per  cent,  any  time. 

Fluvanra,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  w. 


Scab  in  Potatoes. — We  may  well  hunt  in¬ 
to  the  cause  of  this  evil  for  after  all  that  has 
been  said  about  it,  we  know  but  little.  People 
still  discuss  the  cause  rather  than  the  cure. 
A  good -sized  reward  offered  by  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  might  serve  to  stimulate  experiment¬ 
ers  to  greater  energy  iu  hunting  into  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  pest.  Millions  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  to  farmers  if  a  sure  preventive  could 
be  discovered.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  a  careful 
man,  has  observed  little  white  bugs  ou  his  po¬ 
tatoes  when  t  ie  scabs  were  fresh  and  appar¬ 
ently  forming.  Two  years  ago.  when  har¬ 
vesting  my  potatoes,  I  discovered  the  old 
vines,  as  I  drew  them  out,  literally  alive  with 
flying  ants.  At  that  stage  of  growth  they  re¬ 
sembled  small, white  bugs.  To  all  I  would  say, 
dig  your  potatoes  before  the  vines  are  fairly 
dead;  then  you  have  clear,  smooth  tubers, 
generally  quite  free  from  scab.  The  past  sea¬ 
son  a  portion  of  my  crop  was  left  in  the 
ground  till  quite  late — October.  They  were 
of  good  siz^  aud  fair  in  appearance.  When 
preparing  them  for  cooking  what  was  my  as¬ 
tonishment  to  find  nearly  all  required  paring, 
for  the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  a  dry 
rot.  Those  dug  a  month  earlier  were  general¬ 
ly  quite  free  trotn  scabs,  clear  aud  smooth. 

Bureau  Co.  J.  tv.  B. 


Cutting  Seed  Potatoes  Beforehand.— 
Some  people  write  of  Josses  sustained  by  cut¬ 
ting  potatoes  before  the  time  for  planting, 
and  keeping  the  sets  iu  lime.  I  have  tried  the 
plan  eight  or  ID  years  and  have  never  failed 
with  it  yet.  I  cut  the  tubers  into  pieces  with 
one  or  two  eves  from  eight  days  to  two  weeks 
before  planting,  aud  then  put  on  them  all  the 
fine  lime  aud  wood  ashes  mixed  that  the  mois¬ 
ture  will  hold.  They  stand  in  some  airy 
place,  and  never  fail  with  me.  I  select  the 
best  I  can  find  for  seed,  and  plant  deeply, 
keeping  the  surface  as  level  as  possible. 

Sauk  Co.,  Wis.  h.  m.  jones. 


farm  topics. 


AGAINST  THE  WASHINGTON  SE ED 
STORE;  BUT  IN  FAVOR  OF 
ITS  WORK. 

Like  the  Rural.  I  think  the  “Washington 
Seed  Store”  has  outlived  its  day  of  usefulness, 
for  we  have  so  many  live,  energetic  seedsmen 
who  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
and  valuable  varieties,  that  1  think  we  should 
favor  and  encourage  them  with  our  orders 
for  seeds.  Our  arguments  against  it  should, 
however,  be  truthful,  aud  not  mere  claptrap. 
They  should  state  openly  the  real  cause  of  our 
objections  to  it,  and  not  conceal  this  by  bas¬ 
ing  our  real  objections  on  suppositions 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  faults  of 
which  it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  guilty.  The  idea 
that  it  places  us  under  obligations  to  vote  for 
a  Representative  because  he  sends  as  a  few 
packets  of  seeds  in  the  spring  is,  however, 
nonaehsical.  Then,  again,  for  men  who  have 
beeu  receiving  and  planting  seeds  from  the 
“Government  .Seed  Store”  to  rise  up  at  this 
late  day  and  say  the  seeds  were  worthless  and 
full  of  bugs  or  worms,  is  a  little  too  thin. 

When  I  began  practical  or  experimental 
gardening,  over  20  years  ago.  I  commenced 
with  st  eds  sent  me  from  ihe  “Washington 
(Seed  Store,”  I  got  them  twice  a  year  for 
eight  or  ten  years — garden  seed  in  the  Spring, 
and  various  kinds  of  wheat,  oats  and  rye  in 
in  the  fall.  During  all  this  *ime  1  never  had  a 
package  of  bad  or  worthless  seeds,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  a  bug  or  worm  in  any  of  them.  I 
expect  most  ot  those  writers  who  got  such  bad  ' 
seeds  are  like  some  of  my  old  neighbors— they 
sent  with  me  every  season  and  got  seed,  and 
then  came  to  me  for  plants,  aud  then  would 
have  to  come  to  me  at  last  for  their  vegetables. 
There  are  so  mauy  who  expect  to  get  good 
vegetables  from  poor  effort  There  are  huu 
dreds  ol  farmers  in  Middle  Tennessee  who 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  one  quart  of  ‘ 


winter  wheat  sent  me  from  this  same  seed 
store.  I  was  living  in  Tennessee  when  I  experi¬ 
mented  w  ith  those  seeds.  From  two  quarts 
of  white  winter  wheat  I  raised  two  and  a  half 
bushels,  and  from  this  amount  I  grew  00  bush¬ 
els.  I  raised  several  crops  of  this  (Taphan- 
nock)  that  weighed  70  pouuds  per  struck 
measured  bushel.  This  wheat,  besides  being 
of  extra  weight,  always  brought  me  five  to  teu 
ceuts  more  per  bushel  than  any  other  variety. 
When  I  left  Tennessee  it  was  the  standard  va¬ 
riety, having  spread  all  over  the  country  from 
the  small  quantity  received  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Seed  Store.  There  are  many  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  grain  and  vegetables  I  could  give 
good  reports  of. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Iowa  'past  five  years) 
I  have  not  had  a  seed  from  Washington,  nor 
do  I  want  any  more,  for  I  am  growing  seed 
myself.,  and  what  seed  I  need  I  get  from  such 
reliable  seedsmen  as  Ferry,  Henderson  aud 
Burpee. 

While  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  seed  business  should  be  abolished,  at 
the  same  time  I  feel  grateful  to  the  best  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  earth  for  the  mauy  valuable  seeds 
sent  me  at  a  time  when  I  needed  them  aud  at 
a  time  when  I  knew  nothing  of  our  great 
seedsmen.  Another  thing — I  never  received  a 
single  package  from  a  Congressman, 
but  the  seed  was  sent  me  direct  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  I 
write  this  because  the  Rural  wished  to 
hear  from  any  one  w’bo  has  ever  been  ben¬ 
efited  by  the  “Washington  Seed  Store,”  and 
because  the  many  thousands  of  others  who 
must  have  been  benefited  are  slow  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  favor,  F.  S.  White. 

Des  Moines  Co.,  Ia. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  denied  that  valuable  seeds  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  Department.  But.  ou  the  other 
hand,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are 
well  informed  in  the  matter  that  the  mass  of 
the  seeds  so  sent  out  have  been  of  common 
kinds  aud  of  very  low  average  quality.  Throw¬ 
ing  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  Congress¬ 
men  favor  the  contiuuance  of  the  seed  distri¬ 
bution  as  a  means  of  gaining  favor  among 
their  constituents,  we  beg  to  say  that  if  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  .Seed  bureau 
were  placed  beside  the  actual  value  of  the 
seeds  so  distributed,  there  w’ould  no  longer  lie 
room  for  two  opinions  as  to  whether  the  seed 
busiuess  as  it  has  been  conducted  should  or 
should  uot  be  continued. 


IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  “WASHINGTON 
SEED  STORE.” 

In  a  late  Rural,  a  member  of  the  N.  J. 
Hort.  Society  said  he  had  received  bushels  of 
seeds  from  the  ‘'Washington  Seed  Store,” 
which  be  fed  to  his  poultry,  etc.  My  first 
thought  on  reading  this  was  that  he  has  seeds 
to  sell  and  is  therefore  opposed  to  that  “Seed 
Store.”  He  could  not  get  seeds  by  the  bushel 
unless  he  is  in  with  some  political  ring,  aud 
who  would  care  to  trust  such  a  man?  If  he 
didn’t  want  those  seeds  himself,  wliy  didn’t  he 
sell  them  to  his  friends  or  neighbors,  any  of 
whom  would,  like  myself,  give  #1  per  bushel 
for  all  the  seeds  he  can  get  from  the  “Wash¬ 
ington  Seed  Store,” 

In  a  late  Dsue  you  asked  any  one  who  had 
been  benefited  by  the  Washington  Seed  Store 
to  let  .toil  know.  Several  of  my  neighbors 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  seeds  from 
that  place,  which  have  always  proved  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  varieties.  I  never  got  any  till  last 
year,  tecause  1  always  thought  seeds  had  to 
be  obtained  through  some  friend  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Last  year  1  got  some  good  seeds  which 
produced  very  excellent  vegetables.  This 
year  I  have  just  received  a  lot  that  would 
have  cost  at  least  £2  if  bought  of  any  seeds¬ 
man.  and  from  their  appearance,  I  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  first-class:  but  I  have  much 
less  than  a  bushel,  I  knew  no  one  personally 
in  Washington,  neither  did  I  have  the  help  of 
anyone:  I  simply  wrote  to  the  Department 
asking  for  a  few  seeds,  and  they  were  sent  to 
me.  The  foregoing  is  all  the  experience  I 
have  had  with  t  he  National  seed  basineas.  I 
do  not  wish  to  defend  the  “store”  or  wish  to 
continue,  or  discontinue  it,  1  do  not  know 
enough  about  it  to  pass  upon  it  either  way; 
but  I  like  to  have  fair  dealing.  Such  remarks 
as  that  of  the  New  Jersey  man  are  too  un¬ 
reasonable  and  1  think  show  that  some  one 
has  selfish  motives.  Whatever  benefit  there 
may  be  from  this  seed  bureau  to  the  poor 
fanners -ot  tbiscountry  it  is  all  they  have  from 
the  Government,  and  they  have  to  work  too 
hard  and  constantly  to  waste  time  in  asking 
any  favors  from  the  Government  which 
they  more  than  any  other  class  keep  in  exist¬ 
ence,  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  H,  C.  Harvey. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Rural  is  always  read}’  to 
give  to  the  supporters  of  all  sides  of  every 
question  discussed  in  Its  columns  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  express  their  views,  it  has  no  ‘axe  to 
grind,”  no  object  to  promote  except  the  high¬ 
est  good  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 


Satieties, 


MICHIGAN  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
CONVENTION. 


(RURAL  SrECIAL  REPORT.) 


Causes  of  deterioration ;  root-grafted  trees 
denounced;  negligent  culture  a  cause  of 
failure  of  orchards;  selection  for  improve¬ 
ment  preferable  to  crossing;  local  societies; 
points  in  purchasing  nursery  stock;  two- 
year-old  trees  best  for  planting;  evapora¬ 
tion  of  fruit;  grafting;  horticulture  in  cit¬ 
ies  and  villages;  apples  for  market;  potato 
culture;  sctioots  and  horticulture. 


This  meeeting  was  held  at  Hillsdale  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22.  President  Lyon  said  our  horticul¬ 
turists  are  growing  fruits  so  exclusively  for 
profit  that  the  finer  fruits  are  scarcely  grown. 
Iu  mauy  large  orchards  none  of  the  good  des¬ 
sert  apples  aud  plums  fiud  a  place.  All  the 
finer  and  more  educational  advantages  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  are  thus  never  experienced.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hathaway  said  the  causes  of  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  apples  in  Southwestern  Michi¬ 
gan  are  three:  Increasing  rigor  of  climate, 
due  to  the  destruction  of  timber;  unsuitable 
varieties,  and  poor  methods  of  cult  ure  aud  har¬ 
vesting.  We  must  plant  wind-breaks  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  southwest  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  H.  has  3,000  transplanted  forest  trees, 
and  they  pay  as  a  wind-break.  We  must  get 
varieties  so  far  as  possible,  indigenous  to  our 
locality.  If  we  cannot  do  this  we  should  se¬ 
lect  those  from  climates  most  liku  our  own. 
It  is  desirable  to  get  new  varieties  by  erossiug 
with  the  better  Russians.  He  denounced  root- 
grafted  trees  as  unfruitful  aud  tender  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  are  top-grafted.  He 
•wohld  graft  in  the  orchard  at  standard  bight 
on  the  hardiest  stocks.  Although  such  trees 
cost  double  the  price  of  root-grafted  trees, 
they  are  nevertheless  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
President  Lyon  agreed  with  Mr.  Hathaway  iu 
regard  to  the  relative  hardiness  aud  longevity 
of  root  and  top  grafts.  However,  he  would 
discourage  top-grafting  on  seedling  stocks. 
Many  seedlings  are  tender  and  otherwise  make 
undesirable  stocks.  He  would  top-graft  ou 
Northern  Spy  or  others  which  uniformly  do 
well  as  root-grafts. 

L.  D.  Watkins  and  others  observed  that 
apparently  healthful  old  trees  do  not  bear 
such  good  crops  as  formerly.  Mr.  Collier  said 
much  of  this  failure  is  due  to  sheer  neglect  in 
methods  of  culture.  Prof.  Bailey  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  said,  Mr.  Collier  had  hit 
upon  the  secret  of  much  of  the  failure  in  apple 
growing.  By  the  time  the  orchard  is  fully 
matured,  the  soil  has  usually  become  partially 
exhausted  and  good  crops  cannot  be  expected. 
The  very  fact  that  the  trees  are  old,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  the  best  yields.  We  should 
plaut  new  orchards  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  ones.  The  speaker  did  uot  tliink  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  couut  upou  getting  hardy  and 
desirable  sorts  for  Michigan  from  crossing 
with  Russians.  To  breed  up  by  crossing  is  a 
long  and  laborious  process,  and  is  especially 
uncertain  now  when  we  have  uot  learned  the 
Russiau  sorts  thoroughly.  Really  hut  few 
of  our  apples  are  known  to  be  tender  iu  Michi¬ 
gan.  Of  2u0  promising  sorts  already  upon 
our  lists,  there  are  probably  some  which  can 
take  the  place  of  the  Baldwin  and  Greening. 
We  need  to  test  these  new  sorts  thoroughly. 
Among  these  wo  could  undoubtedly  find  some 
desirable  sorts  before  we  could  get  any  from 
erossiug.  Every  orchard ist  should  set,  out  a 
row  of  such  experimental  varieties. 

Sec.  C.  W.  Garfield  spoke,  upon  suggestions 
for  local  horticultural  societies.  The  success 
of  the  society  depends  more  than  anything 
else  upon  the  will  of  the  individual  members 
who  compose  it.  He  commended  the  social 
plan  ot  conducting  societies.  Have  au  all-day 
session  at- some  member’s  house,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.  giving  up  the  t  ime  to  conversation,  then 
serving  a  dinner,  after  which  hear  a  report 
upon  the  place  visited  ami  listen  to  an  essay. 
L.  B.  Pierce,  Ohio;  Merchandise,  such  as 
nursery  stock,  should  never  be  taken  to  these 
societies;  DD  to  00  people  at  a  meeting  are  ful¬ 
ly  enough.  Have  pennonent  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  on  various  subjects,  as  apples,  vine¬ 
yards,  small  fruits,  botuny.  insects,  forestry, 
etc.  Pres.  Lyon:  Besides  sustaining  interest, 
another  advantage  of  the  social  plan  is  that 
the  man  whom  the  society  visits  clears  up  his 
place  to  prepare  for  the  visit. 

E.  H.  Scott  considered  the  following  points 
necessary  to  the  satisfactory  purchasing  of 
nursery  stock : 

1.  Take  one  or  more  good  horticultural  pa¬ 
pers.  2.  Study  the  advertisements  aud  send 
for  maiiy  circulars.  8.  Aslc  of  a  bank  at  the 
dealer’s  home  concerning  the  standing  of  the 
firm.  4.  Consider  well  the  kinds  of  fruit  you 
wish  to  plant.  5.  Study  also  the  varieties  of 
each  kind  you  want.  (1.  Be  careful  in  pur- 


chasiug  new  varieties.  7.  Do  uot  buy  trees 
because  they  are  cheap.  8.  Pay  a  first-class 
price  and  insist  upon  it  that  you  get  first-class 
trees.  0.  Insist  that  the  stock  shall  be  well 
packed.  10.  Examiue  the  stock  immediately 
upou  arrival,  and  if  it  is  uot  satisfactory  do 
not  accept  it. 

Pres.  Lyon.  People  too  often  expect  to  get 
something  for  nothing. 

A  discussion  followed  concerning  the  age  of 
trees  for  planting.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  for  general  planting,  apple 
and  pear  trees  should  not  be  more  than  two 
years  from  the  graft.  It  costs  too  much  to 
plant  older  trees,  as  more  care  is  required  iu 
setting  them,  and  they  do  not  often  admit  of 
easy  training.  See.  Garfield:  Our  local  horti¬ 
cultural  society,  at  Grand  Rapids,  has  educat¬ 
ed  our  people  to  believe  in  cooperation  in  pur¬ 
chasing  stock.  Some  of  the  interested  mem¬ 
bers  combine  their  or  ders  and  secure  trees  in 
car-load  lots  and  at  wholesale  prices. 

S.  B.  Mann  discussed  the  busiuess  of  fruit 
evaporation  It  is  a  great  industry  and  has 
come  to  stay.  It  is  a  business  in  which  it  Is 
easy  to  fail,  however.  Engage  in  it  very  care¬ 
fully  to  start  with.  Except,  for  apples  and 
peaches,  he  does  not  think  fruit  evaporatiou  as 
yet  a  full  success.  He  does  not  like  to  use 
sulphur  for  bleaching.  Sulphur  keeps  away 
the  insects;  anythiug  which  insects  cannot  eat 
is  not  fi t  for  the  human  stomach.  Unbleached 
fruit,  although  less  attractive,  has  as  good 
quality  as  bleached  fruit.  The  principle  iu 
evaporating  fruit  is  to  keep  it  moist  while  the 
water  is  being  expelled.  If  dried  too  much, 
it  becomes  crusted.  Forborne  use  fruit  can 
be  nicely  evaporated  by  cutting  it  into  thin 
slices  crosswise  of  the  core,  spreading  it  on  a 
board  and  covering  with  a  thin  cloth  and  then 
placing  it  in  the  suu.  H.  W.  Davis,  a  fruit 
evaporator  of  Lapeer,  said  that  the  evaporator 
has  come  to  stay  os  thoroughly  as  has  the 
creamery.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  our 
product  to  the  westward  He  pays  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  quality  of  the  apples  he  evapo¬ 
rates  for  market,  for  the  reason  that  quality 
never  figures  in  the  sales  of  evaporated  fruit. 
Ben  Davis  is  one  of  the  best  for  evaporating 
purposes. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Crandall  had  traversed  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  reciprocal  influence  of  stock  and  graft, 
and  had  emerged  with  uo  settled  idea  concern¬ 
ing  the  subject.  There  is  no  unanimity  among 
authors  on  this  matter.  Much  interest  centers 
iu  root-grafting,  especially  in  a  comparison  of 
the  whip  or  tongue  and  veneer  methods  By 
this  process  no  incision  is  mado  in  the  wood. 
Simply  the  alburnums  of  the  stock  and  scion 
come  in  contact,  and  there  is  a  complete  un¬ 
ion.  Wood  does  not.  often  heal;  therefore  the 
tongue  of  the  ordinary  root  graft  dies  in  the 
center  and  leaves  a  cavity.  Magnified  cross- 
sections  of  the  grill  ted  portions  of  apple-trees 
in  which  union  had  takeu  place  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  by  means  of  a  stereopt  icon. 
The  great  cavities  in  the  whip  graft  caused 
some  astonishment. 

Professor  Bailey,  iu  speaking  of  what  horti¬ 
culture  can  do  for  cities  and  villages,  advised, 
first,  that  city  horticultural  societies  be 
formed,  whose  province  should  be  t  he  encour¬ 
agement  of  all  horticultural  tastes.  Such  so¬ 
cieties  should  see  that  the  grounds  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  are  laid  out  properly,  and  should 
iu  every  way  foster  a  love  for  landscape,  art. 
Iu  reference  to  city  landscape  ornarneu  ration, 
he  argued  that  all  terraces  and  banks  be 
avoided  so  far  as  possible.  If  the  house  is  near 
the  highway  and  a  couple  of  feet  above  it,  he 
would  make  the  lawn  iu  front  level  or  nearly 
so  aud  sustain  it  in  front  by  a  retaining  wall 
of  masonry.  He  preferred  this  plau  to  that 
of  grading  the  lawn  on  a  level  with  the  street 
and  retaining  a  terrace  against  the  house.  If 
the  house  is  very  much  higher  than  the  street, 
he  would  make  the  lawu  level  or  nearly  so, 
and  let  it  full  off  in  front  iu  a  bold  bank  to  the 
highway.  On  the  crest  of  this  bonk  he  would 
plaut  thickly  au  irregular  border  of  low  plants 
to  hide  the  bank  from  the  residence.  If  the 
house  is  much  lower  t  han  the  street,  he  would 
have  the  b»nk  against  the  street  as  before, 
only  below  it,  of  course,  and  would  plant 
thickly  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  so  as  to 
hide  tho  bunk  and  most  of  the  street  from  the 
residence.  The  speaker  would  not  plant  Nor¬ 
way  Spruces  or  the  larger  pines  in  city  lots. 
He  favored  specimen  plants  and  groups  of 
shrubbery.  If  large  deciduous  trees  exist,  as 
a  rule  keep  them  trimmed  very  high.  If  a 
residence  stands  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
street  he  would  reach  the  front  door  by  a 
straight  walk.  Upon  this  point,  Elias  A. 
Long  took  a  contrary  view. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Fitzsimmons,  of  Hillsdale,  would 
plant  the  following  varieties  of  market  upples: 
N.  Spy,  20  per  cent..;  Red  Canada,  15;  Goldeu 
Russet,  15;  Baldwin,  1ft;  Spitzcnhurg,  10; 
Feck’s  Pleasant,  five;  Greening,  five;  Taltnau 
Sweet,  five;  Shiawasee  Beauty,  three:  As- 
trachan,  two;  Early  Harvest,  Hawley,  St. 
Lawreuce,  Golden  Sweet,  aud  Garden  Royal, 


each  one  per  cent.  He  would  plant  largely 
for  quality,  even  iu  a  market  apple. 

Col.  Holloway,  an  old  resident  of  Hillsdale, 
would  increase  the  per  cent,  of  Baldwin  iu  the 
above  list,  on  account  of  its  many  good  qual¬ 
ities.  Tho  first  four  for  his  vicinity  in  his 
opinion  are,  in  order  of  preference,  Baldwin, 
X.  Spy,  Canada  Red,  Golden  Russet.  He 
thinks  that  Canaria  Red  is  best  if  top-grafted, 
and  especially  if  double- worked.  It  does  best 
on  Baldwin  or  Spy.  Tho  Golden  Russet  also 
does  well  when  double-worked.  Ben  Davis 
sells  well  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  He  would  grow  it  as  a  wind-break  to 
our  better  fruit  and  ship  the  apples  out  of  the 
State  to  places  whore  people  are  willing  to 
buy  them.  He  would  recommend  grafting 
Baldwin  on  Goldeu  Russet  or  Spy  to  increase 
its  hardiness. 

Mr.  Cttryell  would  set  about  as  follows: — 
Baldwin,  2U  per  cent. ;  Northern  Spy,  15;  Red 
Canada.  15;  Golden  Russet,  15;  Talman  Sweet, 
five;  Greening,  five. 

C.  A.  Sessions  advised  tho  selection  of  sandy 
soil  for  potatoes.  We  cut  seed  too  small.  He 
would  use  either  whole  potatoes  or  only  halve 
thorn.  Ho  plants  iu  a  broad  furrow,  covering 
with  a  plow,  and  after  one  week  going  over 
with  a  smoothing  harrow.  Commence  culti¬ 
vating  early  and  keep  it  up  as  often  as  once  a 
week.  If  cultivating  is  delayed  too  long  a 
new  crop  of  tubers  sets  with  each  new  cultiva¬ 
tion.  For  medium-early  he  would  plant 
Beauty  of  Hebron;  for  late.  White  Elephant, 
aud  on  light  soils  tho  White  Star.  Burbank 
is  good  under  favorable  conditions. 

Professor  Dr  ake,  of  the  Hillsdale  College, 
said  the  schools  are  now  doing  nothing  for 
horticulture.  It  may  not  yet  be  time  to  in¬ 
troduce  horticulture  as  a  branch,  but  teachers 
should  have  some  instruction  in  it,  and  should 
be  required  to  give  oral  instruction  «t  certain 
times.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  be  requested  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be 
prepared,  upon  the  subject  of  practical  horti¬ 
culture,  a  syllabus  which  shall  provide  for  a 
series  Of  lectures  upon  this  subject;  and  that 
conductors  and  instructors  at  the  several 
State  Institutes  to  be  held  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  .Sunerintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  during  the  present  year  and 
thereafter,  be  instructed  to  give  nt  least  one 
lecture  or  exercise  before  the  teachers  atten¬ 
dant  upon  sueh  institutes,  indicating  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  simpler  elements  and 
rudiments  of  horticulture  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State.  suss 


Pain)  ijitsbamln). 


A  PROFITABLE  MILK  DAIRY. 


A  SHORT  time  since,  I  stated  in  the  Rural 
that  1  keep  from  8  to  14  cows  on  21  acres  of 
land,  and  not  half  of  tbatsuitablo  to  plow.  A 
friend  writes  to  ask  how  it  cau  be  done.  I  did 
not  try  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  raised  all  the 
feed  for  the  cows  on  my  place.  I  stated  that 
1  bought  10  tous  of  feed  at  one  time  and  also 
hay.  I  sell  milk  iu  Jamestown,  aud  iu  order 
to  keep  up  my  supply  have  beeu  obliged  to 
buy  and  sell  cows.  I  get  new  milch  or  farrow 
cows,  and  milk  aud  feed  them  into  beef, 
changing  from  two  to  three  times  per  year. 
My  barn  has  a  basement,  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  I  claim  that  flies  cause  most 
of  tho  shrinkage  of  milk  iu  hot  weather.  We 
turn  the  cows  out  in  the  morning  and.  they 
will  come  back  to  the  barn  at  about  10  o’clock. 
We  make  it.  all  dark  and  have  something  for 
them  to  eat.  They  lie  down,  contented,  until 
about  three  o'clock,  when  they  are  milked 
and  turned  out  until  morning.  The  cows 
always  have  dry  feed  within  reach.  I  fiud 
that  they  will  eat  a  good  deal  of  refuse  stuff 
that  they  would  not  touch  in  winter,  even 


when  they  have  all  the  green  food  they  will 
eat.  My  accounts  show  the  following  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  my  milk  dairy. 


Milk  Sold.  Cost  of  feed 

lssi..,.Hl>as7(iuarls,  worth  $1,709.51  liU.75 

1W....1UM  "  "  780.41  851.18 

l'i'Ki — 2I.9SS  *•  ••  1U7.SS  488.20 

Milk  cost,  tho  most  in  18.81!,  as  three  acres  of 
sowed  corn  came  up  poorly,  and  what  did 
grow  was  cut  by  the  frost.  The  feed  item 
should  not  be  charged  wholly  to  the  cows,  ns 
a  pair  <>t  horses,  one  to  eight  hogs  aud  a  flock 
ot  hens  are  fed.  We  give  our  best  attention 
to  raising  berries.  We  keep  the  cows  aud  buy 
feed  as  much  for  the  manure  as  for  auy  other 
reason.  a.  l.  herrick. 


Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


|^0i! Itn)  Darfr. 


THE  BEST  CROSSES  FOR  THE 
FARMER, 


BY  AN  OLD  HAND. 

1  nE  farmer  does  not  devote  much  time  to 
the  development  of  points  iu  poultry,  nor  does 


he  really  give  preference  to  any  particular 
breed  until  he  has  tested  it.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  fowls  multiply  rapidly  and  mature 
in  a  few  months,  which  places  the  best  breeds 
always  within  reach.  Knowing  this,  the  far¬ 
mer  endeavors  to  seenre  good  results  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  breeds  iu  order  to  combine  not  only 
egg-production  and  weight  of  carcass,  but  al¬ 
so  attractiveness,  hardiness  and  quality  of 
flesh. 

As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  farmers  know 
nothing  about  the  breeding  of  their  poultry, 
and  it  is  a  fact  too  apparent  that  many  far¬ 
mers  cannot  point  out  the  difference  between 
a  Cochin  and  Brahma,  or  a  Dominique  and 
Plymouth  Rock,  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  only 
equaled  by  a  carpenter  who  does  not  know 
pine  from  oak.  Until  farmers  make  them¬ 
selves  more  familiar  with  the  breeds  aud  their 
characteristics,  they  cannot  engage  iu  poultry 
raising  intelligently,  aud  they  wall  make 
many  mistakes,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fowls 
when  the  poultryman  himself  alone  is  at 
fault. 

In  crossing  breeds,  the  first  point  to  be 
sought  is  early  maturity,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
hatch  pullets  in  April  and  have  them  lay  in 
the  fall,  or  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
next  is  to  breed  them  so  as  to  secure  hardi¬ 
ness,  size  and  small  combs.  The  size  of  the 
comb  has  more  to  do  with  winter  laying  than 
may  be  supposed,  for  the  larger  the  comb  the 
greater  the  surface  exposure,  aud  as  hens  with 
frosted  combs  will  not  lay  until  the  combs 
heal,  the  liability  should  be  avoided.  Size 
aud  quality  of  the  carcass  are  other  important 
matters,  as  a  pound  or  two  more  weight  some¬ 
times  makes  a  difference  of  35  per  ceut.  in  the 
sales.  If  the  flock  is  composed  of  common 
hens,  it  may  be  improved  iu  two  or  three  sea¬ 
sons  by  the  use  of  males  only :  but  it  is  better 
to  use  pure  breeds,  as  then  the  characteristics 
of  the  foundation  stock  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood. 

An  excellent  cross  is  that  of  the  Light  Brah¬ 
ma  cock  with  White  Leghorn  hens.  Some 
advise  crossing  the  other  way — using  a  Leg¬ 
horn  cock — but  there  is  quite  a  difference,  the 
offspring  of  the  Brahma  cock  having  smaller 
combs  aud  larger  bodies,  aud  proving  quite  as 
early  and  prolific  as  the  other  cross.  If  kept 
warm  and  comfortable,  the  pullets  of  the 
cross  named  will  lay  well  during  the  winter, 
and  if  not  made  too  fat,  will  not  be  persistent 
sitters.  Auy  breed  of  fowls  will  make  sitters 
if  they  become  very  fat,  not  excepting  even 
the  non  sitters.  If  the  pullets  of  this  cross 
be  kept  and  mated  with  a  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Dorking  cock  the  produce  will  be  equal  to  any 
other  for  market,  and  it  is  here  suggested  that 
the  Dorking  is  not  given  that  consideration  as 
a  market  fowl  it  justly  deserves.  The  Dork¬ 
ing  here  is  only  a  moderate  layer,  but  the 
cocks,  as  sires  of  market  poultry,  have  no 
superior,  especially  if  used  for  crossing. 

Tin-  Minorca  cock  mated  with  Langslian 
bens  makes  an  excellent  cross,  the  pullets  from 
such  laying  unusually  large  sized  eggs;  butthe 
black  color  of  the  plumage  does  not  commend 
it  for  market,  yet  iu  quality  of  flesh  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  many  breeds  with  yellow  skin  and 
legs.  If  such  pullets  be  crossed  with  a  white 
Gamecock,  however,  the  white  color  will  pre¬ 
dominate.  and  a  fowl  will  be  produced  beiug 
one-half  Game,  one-fourth  Laugshan  and  one- 
fourth  Minorea.that  cannot  be  excelled  for  the 
table,  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Game 
leads  all  other  breeds  for  that  purpose. 

For  hardiness  the  Asiatics  have  the  lead, 
and  for  that  reason  should  always  he  used 
in  crosses.  Their  large  size  serves  to  increase 
the  weight  when  the  non-sitting  breeds  are 
used  with  them  in  order  to  promote  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  whenever  crosses  are  made  for 
market  not  only  must  compactness  of  body  l>e 
obtained,  but  yellow  legs  and  skin  also.  For 
capons  a  cross  of  the  Dorking  cock  on  the 
Brahma  hen  is  best,  and  fora  general-purpose 
cross  that  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  cock  on  W'y- 
audotte  hens  isexcelleut,  as  the  cross  makes  uot 
ouly  good  layers  but  fine  broilers  and  market 
fowls. 

- »♦» 

POULTRY  EXPERIENCE. 


What  you  say  on  page  114  is  sound.  The 
Asiatic  fowls  are  best  adapted  to  the  West 
where  the  corn  cribs  are.  For  the  East  give 
me  a  laying  strain.  I  have  been  iu  the  poul¬ 
try  and  egg  business  for  2d  years.  My  exper¬ 
ience  convinces  me  that  for  profit  in  the  East, 
I  would  select  the  Wyandotte  for  winter  lay¬ 
ing  and  the  Leghorn  for  summer.  These 
breeds  are  to  the  egg  market  what  the  Jersey 
cow  is  to  the  dairy.  For  hatching  eggs  I  se¬ 
lect  those  of  average  size,  aud  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  in  shape  as  I  can  get.  I  pick  out  my  best 
layers  by  looking  after  my  fowls  every  day. 
A  good  breeder  will  know  each  fowl  by  name 
just  us  a  dairyman  can  distinguish  his  cows. 
I  keep  my  best  layers  till  they  are  two  years 
old.  The  others  go  at  one  year.  I  look  after 
my  breeding  stock  myself.  I  would  select  a 

(Continued  on  next  page,] 


Purity  and  Beauty  of  the  Skin. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  comparable  to 
the  CCTICURA  Remedies  In  their  marvellous  properties 
of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautifying  the  skin,  and 
in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly  and 
pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp  and  blood,  with  loss 
of  hair  from  Infancy  to  age.. 

CuncUKA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Ccticcra  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautlfler,  prepared  from  It,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Ccticcra  Resolvest,  the  new  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier,  Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  aud  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

I  have  had  a  Ringworm  Humor,  got  at  the  barber’s, 
for  six  years,  which  spread  all  over  my  ears,  face  and 
neck,  and  which  Itched  aud  Irritated  me  a  great  deal. 
I  have  used  many  remedies,  by  advice  of  physicians, 
without  benefit.  Your  Ccticcra  Remedies  have  en¬ 
tirely  cured  me.  taking  every  bit  of  humor  off  my 
face  and  leaving  it  as  smooth  as  a  dollar.  I  thank  you 
again  for  the  help  lt’has  been  to  me. 

GEO.  W.  BROWN.  Mason, 

48  Marshall  Street,  Providence.  R.  L 


Sold  everywhere.  Price.  Ccticcra,  50c.;  Soap,  25c. 
Resolvent,  #1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drcq  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages; 
SO  Illustrations  and  100 Testimonials. 


TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  is  the  skin  bath¬ 
ed  with  Cmci  RA  Medicated  Soap. 


X  commenced  to  use  your  Ccticcra  Remedies  last 
July.  My  head  and  face  and  some  parts  of  my  body 
were  almost  raw.  My  head  was  covered  with  scabs 
aud  sores,  and  my  suffering  was  fearful.  I  had  tried 
everything  I  had  heard  of  in  the  East  and  West.  My 
case  was  considered  a  very  bad  one.  I  have  now  not 
a  particle  of  Skin  Humor  about  me.  and  my  cure  is 
considered  wonderful. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  WHIPPLE.  Decatur,  Mich. 

T  was  afflicted  with  Eczema  on  the  scalp,  face,  ears 
and  neck,  which  the  druggist,  where  I  got  your  reme¬ 
dies.  pronounced  one  of  the  worst  cases  that  had 
come  under  his  notice.  He  advised  me  to  try  your 
Ccticcra  Remedies,  and  afrer  five  days’  use  my  scalp 
aud  part  of  my  face  were  entirely  cured,  and  I  hope 
in  another  week  to  have  my  ears,  neck,  aud  the  other 
part  of  my  face  cured 

HERMAN  SLADE. 

120  East  Fourth  Street,  New  York. 

I  have  suffered  from  Salt  Rheum  Id.  r  eight 
years,  at  times  so  bad  that  teould  not  at  nd  to  my 
business  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Three  b->xes  of  Cut. 
ccra  and  four  bottles  Resolvent  have  rely  cured 
me  of  this  dreadful  disease. 

JOHN  THIEL,  WlLkesharre,  Pa. 


Ccticcra  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  . -nly 
infallible  skin  beauttflers  and  blood  purifiers. 

B  j  OJ|PLES,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 
r  1 1*1  vented  by  Ccticcra  Medicated  Soap. 


Throw  Away  the  leuther  holdback  straps  on  your 
wagon  oi  sleigh,  nnd  nut  on  the  Safety  Hold  back 
Irons— neat,  durable  ana  strong.  Four  different  styles 
of  hitches  can  be  made.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  make  a 
safe  hitch.  One  pair  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25c. 
Send  for  circular.  HOME  M  Ft 5 .  CO.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


$3  SHOE. 

Stylish.  Durable,  Easy  Fitting. 
The  heat  $3  Shoe  in  the  World. 

w.  i..  wotoi.  vs 

$2.50  SHOE 

equals  the  $8  Shoe*  adver¬ 
tised  by  other  firms. 

Our  $2 


SHOE  FOR  ROYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  In  Button,  Congress  and  Lace,  all 
6tV.es  ot  toe.  Rrtr,/  pair  uxtmtntni;  tut  me  and  price 
stamped  on  bottom  of  eacA  nftoe.  So  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2.000  dealers  throughout  the  I  .  S.  It  your 
ilealer  does  iu<t  keep  them.  Mend  name  on  postal  to 
W.  L.  DOl'tlLAS,  It  rock  ton,  Hass.,  for  tree 
information.  Shoes  mailed,  post  age  free. 


with  Hook. 
Lo  unc  Aiv I  will 

moru  wap  than 

SoD*l  for 

>111.1.  \K  A  SON,  t  (Ua, 

\.  V.  Afco  of  I'hivp  and 

Butler  Muktn*  ippurnius. 


BOW 

east. 


KER's  Htll  nnd  Drill  Phosphate  is  a 
general  fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  can 
be  used  in  the  htll  or  drill,  or  broad 
BtfWKKR  FERTILIZER  CO. 


FR  UI T-  a  ROWERS,  GA  RDEXERS, 
Truckers ,  Florists,  Amateursand  Coun¬ 
try  Gentlemen  arc  invited  to  send  jive 
stamps  for  a  number  of  THE  AMERICAN 
GARDEN ,  the  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  Price  reduced  trom  S3  to  SI  t  with 
R.  N.-Y.,  $2.50,  E.  H.  LIBBY, 47  Dey  St., 
New  York’ 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE, 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Path-  and  Centite  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher 
and  idler  Asfe  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind* 
EDWAKIt  DITTOS.  Eastern  Agent. 

8t»  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Yfcdw  Twisted  Wire  Rope  Selvage 

All  widths  and  si  res.  Sold  by  us  or  anydester  in  this 
Of  gooes,  FREICHT  P Alto. Infori'.;, non  free.  W 


BEST  # 
STEEL 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


80c.  PER  ROD* 


WIRE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 


PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7  &  9  CLIFF  STREET.  NEVT  Y,  d;k 
Bram.vn.  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston.  Ajr’ts  for  Y.  \»  Kuglnnd. 


If  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  planted  in  a  green¬ 
house,  it  flowers  profusely  all  winter,  it  al¬ 
ways  attracts  much  notice  for  its  beauty, 
being  often  mistaken  by  the  unbotanical  for  a 
lily. 

C.  flaccida  is  another  large-flowered  variety. 
Its  blossoms  are  clear,  bright  yellow,  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  the  foregoing,  but.  borne 
on  tin  upright  stalk.  However,  the  flowers  do 
not  last  long,  being  limp  in  character,  us  the 
name  implies.  This  is  our  only  native  eanna, 
being  indigenous  to  tho  Southern  States.  C. 
holieonisafolia  is  the  tallest  of  the  tribe.  It 
has  tremendous  green  leaves,  like  those  of  a 
banana,  and  attains  a  bight  of  10  «0  14  feet. 
It  is  a  noble  object  when  solitary  on  the  lawn 
or  tracking  shorter  plants  in  a  border.  O.  Au¬ 
gust  Ferrier  Is  another  largo  variety,  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  bight  of  10  feet.  It  has  great  red. 
dish-bronze  leaves  and  small  scarlet  flowers- 
C.  metallica  has  rather  stiff-pointed,  bronze 
foliage;  it  is  a  moderate  grower,  and  shows 
to  advantage  among  the  green-leaved  sorts. 
C.  atropurpuroa  is  a  tall  variety  with  dark, 
bronzy-purple  leaves,  as  its  specific  name  im¬ 
plies.  C.  Blhorelli,  another  familiar  form, 
has  green  leaves  and  stems,  with  red  ribs. 

A  very  effective  border  of  eannas  may  have 
them  planted  in  rows  of  graduated  size.  There 
are  some  charming  dwarf  growers,  which  will 
do  to  put  in  front  of  the  toller  sorts.  C.  tri¬ 
color  is  a  striking  dwarf;  the  leaves  are  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  in  green,  white  aud  pink. 
C.  Warszevviezii  is  about  the  best  bronze 
dwarf  variety.  C.  Brenningsii  is  a  handsome 
dwarf  grower  with  leaves  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated  in  light  green,  white  and  yellow.  C. 
zebrinu  nnna  is  a  very  small  sort,  having 
green  leaves  striped  with  red.  This  makes  an 
excellent  border  for  a  sub-tropical  bed.  There 
is  really  no  other  class  of  plants  more  gener¬ 
ally  satisfactory  than  the  eannas  for  foliugo 
gardening,  and  their  easy  culture  makes  them 
in  every  way  desirable. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


long  as  the  width  of  the  mat,  against  tho  side 
of  the  barn.  Holes  one  foot  apart  are  bored 
in  this  scantlingand  wooden  pins  are  placed  in 
them.  Cords  eight  feet  long  are  tied  to  the 


screwed  into  C.  These  are  so  placed  that  the 
liquid  is  given  a  very  rapid  circulatory  mo¬ 
tion,  causing  it  to  issue  from  the  center  hole 
in  n  mere  mist,  and  generally  preventing  the 
stoppage  of  this  hole  by  the  particles  of  any 
insecticide  that  may  be  used. 

With  the  aquapult  pump  and  cyclone  nozzle 
we  have  used  Paris-green,  hellebore  aud 
buhacb  (pyretbrum  powder)  in  water  with 


{Continued  from  page  187.) 


square,  blocky  bird,  not  an  overgrown  fowl, 
for  all  such  want  the  corn  crib  to  themselves. 
I  have  had  the  best  results  with  the  selection 
of  Wyandotte*,  If  a  person  wants  a  good 
cross,  he  can  put  a  white  Leghorn  cock  with  a 
lot  of  Wyandotte  hens.  I  have  a  yard  of  such 
hens  and  they  arc  fine  layers,  perhaps  us  near 
the  ideal  layer  as  we  can  get.  One  thing  is 
sure  though,  a  hen  never  can  lay  eggs  with¬ 
out  the  food  and  care  that  man  alone  can 
gjyg  llOl*.  W •  B.  MONROE. 

■  - - 

A  Winter-laying  Flock.— In  the  Rural 
for  Feb.  36  an  account  is  given  of  a  flock  of 
40  fowls  that  laid  S5.25  worth  of  eggs.  We 
got  from  a  flock  of  Lr)  fowls,  eggs  worth  $8.07, 
at  the  price  quoted  in  the  Rural,  though  we 
could  not  get  so  much  here.  We  have  no  old 
hens,  aud  all  our  layers  have  big  combs.  They 
were  lust  spring’s  chickens  and  began  to  lay  in 
October.  They  laid  in  December  337  eggs,  in 
January,  374  aud  in  February,  285. 

Wyoming  Co,,  N.  Y.  THOMAS  GIBBY. 


pins  aud  wound  up  ou  them,  so  that  only  two 
or  three  feet  hang  down.  Other  cords,  one 
yard  long,  are  then  tied  to  the  long  cords  and 
the  mat  is  begun  at  the  knot.  When  within 
six  inches  of  the  pins  more  of  the  cords  are 
unwound.  The  perpendicular  boards  at  b  are 
nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  scantling  to  gunge 
the  mat.  This  method  is  better  than  the  plan 
of  laying  the  straw  on  tho  floor  aud  bending 
down  to  work  it.  o.  w.  geaslen  . 

Baltimore  Co. ,  Md. 


The  Cut  ok  Black  Minorca*  in  a  recent 
Rural  is  good.  It  is  a  good  representation 
of  my  birds.  1  have  a  pen  that  left  England 
Jau.  8th,  and  reached  my  place  Jan  21.  Jan 
22  they  laid  the  first  egg  and  they  have  laid 
ever  since.  That,  is  a  good  record  just  after 
an  ocean  trip.  J-  B-  *'• 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  _ 


much  satisfaction  and  saving  of  time.  Cur¬ 
rant  bushes  are  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sprayed.  Large  shrubs  (spiraeas)  roses  and 
small  apple  trees  (Paradise  stock)  were 
sprayed  with  bnhuch  when  they  were  infest¬ 
ed  with  the  rose  bug.  The  rose  bugs  were 
all  killed  or  driven  a  way.  As  soon  as  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  spray  they  fly  away  or  in  a  few 
minutes  fall  to  the  ground.  Some  recover, 
but  most  of  t  hem  die.  This  is  the  first  insecti¬ 
cide  we  had  found  that  would  kill  or  drive 
off  the  rose  bug  without  harming  the  leaves, 
and  wo  fancy  that  tho  discovery  will  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  valuable  one  to  those  who  have  suffered 
from  these  terrible  pests.  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley 
is  the  iuveutor  of  the  nozzle  and  it  is  now 
sold  by  some  seedsmen. 


Experiment  (C> founds  of  the  $uval 
gtero-Dovker. 


CANNAS  AND  CANNA-CULTURE 


Some  of  the  finest  effects  in  the  garden  are 
produced  by  handsome  foliage  plants  of  the 
sub-tropical  class.  They  have  u  beauty  all 
their  own,  and  as  a  rule,  are  much  more 
stately  aud  imposing  than  plants  grown  for 
their  flowers  only.  The  canua,  or  Indian-shot 
is  one  of  the  best  plants  we  have  for  foliage 
gardening.  It  is  handsome  in  habit,  aud  var¬ 
ied  in  growth  and  coloring.  The  best  growth 
of  caunas  I  have  seen  was  iu  New  Jersey,  in 
a  locality  where  the  soil  was  really  nothing 
but  pure  sand.  The  place  was  an  open  bor¬ 
der  in  the  full  sun.  In  the  spring  it  was  well 
spaded  up  with  manure,  when  the  tubers  were 
planted,  late  enough  to  avoid  auy  risk  of  frost, 
a  top-dressing  of  manure  was  put  in  a  slight 
eireulur  depression  around  each  plant.  Dur¬ 
ing  tho  hot  weather  a  can  of  water  was  poured 
into  this  depression  every  day.  I  think  it  cer¬ 
tainly  preferable  to  plant  tho  tubers  instead 
of  trying  to  raise  the  eannas  from  seed;  the  re¬ 
sult  is  likely  to  be  better.  In  the  autumn,  the 
tubers  are  simply  dug  up  ami  stored  away, 
like  potatoes,  where  there  is  no  risk  of  frost. 


The  illustration  (Fig.  134)  shows  the  aqua¬ 
pult  pump.  W e  reproduce  this  from  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle,  because  it.  is  a  larger  cut 


TIGItIDIAS. 


The  several  species  and  varieties  of  Tigrid- 
ias.  or,  as  they  are  more  popularly  known  as 
Tiger  or  Shell-flowers,  form,  when  taken  to¬ 
gether,  a  small  but  very  showy  genus  of  bul¬ 
bous-rooted  Mexican  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  1  induce®.  They  may  bo  de¬ 
scribed  as  haviug  straight- veined,  bright 
green,  ensiform  leaves,  and  simple,  flexu- 
ous  stems,  producing  their  large  ephemeral, 
inodorous,  showy  flowers  in  tho  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  from  July  until  frost.  The  (lowers  are 
large  (about  four  inches  across)  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  stalks  from  12  to  18  inches  in  bight. 
They  are  of  a  singularly  curious  shape,  and 
of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 

Thu  Tigridms  rank  among  the  most  singular 
and  beautiful  of  our  summer-flowering  bulbs, 
and  although  some  of  the  varieties  have  been 
in  cultivation  for  muuy  years,  they 
have  never  been  cultivated  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  but  since 
tho  introduction  of  T.  grandilloru 
alba,  they  have  begun  to  attract  a 
considerable  share  of  attention ;  and 
deservedly  so,  for  one  good  plant 
will  continue  flowering  for  two  or 
three  mouths  iu  succession,  thus  ren- 
dering  them  very  desirable  for  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  or  for  growing  in 
groups  in  the  mixed  border. 

They  are  a  class  of  plants  that  can 
lie  easily  grown,  and  do  best  when 
given  a  deep,  well  enriched  soil  and 
a  sunny  situation.  The  bulbs  can  be 
planted  outside  about  the  first  of 
May.  Let  them  be  planted  about 
three  inches  In  depth  and  in  rows 
ttlKmt  six  inches  apart.  Or  if  it  is 
desired  to  grow  them  in  the  mixed 
border,  let  them  be  placed  in  groups, 
four  or  live  bulbs  being  placed  in 
each.  Place  the  bulbs  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  After  this  they  will 
require  but  u  very  little  care  or  at¬ 
tention  until  their  tops  have  been 
destroyed  by  frost,  when  they  should 
bo  taken  up,  cleaned  off  and  stored 
in  a  box  tilled  with  dry  sand  uml 
placed  in  a  dry,  frost  proof  situa¬ 
tion;  but  great  cure  should  be  taken 
at  all  times  to  guard  them  from 
Ganna  Ehkmannii.  From  Nature.  Fig.  139.  mice,  which  are  very  partial  to 

them. 

mm  Khmnannii.  at  Fiir.  131).  is  one  of  the  |  The  following  is  a  descriptive  list  of  the 

T.  couchiflora 
om  Mexico  in 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


“Closeness”  ok  Farmers. — Of  all  faults 
— I  might  almost  say  crimes — that  a  farmer  is 
guilty  of,  the  greatest  is  closeness.  Parsimo¬ 
ny  should  not  be  tolerated,  at  all  events  in  a 
man  of  moderately  comfortable  means.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  economy  mid 
stinginess.  All  will  excuse  their  own  or  their 
friends’  ungenerous  behavior  as  the  former, 
whereas  In  reality  it  is  luck  of  liberality.  If 
a  remark  is  made  that  a  certain  man  is  get¬ 
ting  on  well  at  farming,  the  rejoinder  usually 
is,  “Yes,  he  is  a  thoroughly  enterprising 
young  mau;”  but  you  will  Hud  be  is  making 
his  money  by  stinting  himself  and  his  family 
of  comforts  they  ought  to  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  nmu  is  not  doing  well,  he  is  said  “to 
have  no  ambition  about  him;”  while  tho  truth 
is  he  may  be  treating  his  household  with  a 
generous  hand.  This  vice  appears  even  worse 
in  women  than  iu  their  husbands,  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  disposition  of  their  sex  is  to  attend  to  tho 
comfort  of  men.  1  have  heard  of  a  woman 
who  takes  the  buggy  robe  into  the  house  for 
fear  that  the  hired  men  may  use  it  when  they 
drive  to  tho  post  office  for  the  mail  in  the 
evenings.  1  hope  that  all  readers  of  tho  Ru¬ 
ral  will  discriminate  most  carefully  between 
economy  and  closeness,  always  giving  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  doubt  (if  any)  to  tho  right  side.  I 
feel  sure  that  there  would  then  be  many  more 
happy  homes  in  the  country.  o.  lb  k.  k. 

Clifton,  N.  Y. 


than  that  we  have  presented  in  our  premium 
lists.  To  this  any  sort  of  u  nozzle  may  be  at¬ 
tached,  but  for  several  years  we  have  here 
used  the  Cyclone  nozzle,  as  shown  at  Fig.  135. 


Grain  kou  Breeding  Ewes.— Keep  it  be¬ 
fore  tho  sheep  breeders  that  “It  is  a  great 
fallacy  which  provades  tho  minds  of  so  many 
good  breeders  even,  that  breeding  ewes  must 
have  no  grain  before  lambing.” 

The  above  is  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward’s 
closing  sentence  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  in  the 
Rural  of  March  5.  I  wish  to  second  that 
motion.  I  have  worked  out  that  problem 
alone,  us  I  supposed,  iu  years  post,  but  hnvo 
found  that  Mr.  Woodward  also  hud  done  the 
same  thing,  and  if  every  other  sheep  breeder 
should  do  likewise,  the  sheep  would  be  better 
fed,  and  with  proper  care  more  lambs  would 
bo  raised,  aud  the  flocks  would  prove  of  more 
value  to  the  shepherd.  J.  talcott. 


This  is  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  u  long  iron 
tube,  as  shown  at  Fig.  180,  also  re-engraved 
from  the  Loudon  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  This 
enables  a  man  or  boy  to  stuud  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  and  spray  every  part  of  it,  while 
small  trees  or  shrubs  may  be  sprayed  while 
standing  on  the  ground. 

The  nozzle  is  shown  entire  and  in  sections  at 
Fig.  135.  A  shows  it  in  perspective:  B  shows 
a  side  view,  and  C  and  I)  show  sectional  views 
— all  about  two-thirds  of  the  act-uul  size. 

The  principle  on  which  it  works,  us  we  have 
before  said  (See  page  406  of  1885,  It.  N.-Y.),  is 
that  of  centrifugal  motion.  The  orifice  from 
which  tho  liquid  issues  is  n"  larger  t  han  an 
ordinary  pin  hole, and  is  the  center  of  a  circular 
disc  as  seen  at  A.  The  spraying  mixture  in 
passing  from  the  hose  of  the  pump  goes  through 
the  ufierture  F.  and  also  through  tho  hole  E., 
into  a  circular  chamber  in  the  same  when 


most  desirable  of  the  species.  It  is  a  compar¬ 
atively  new  sort,  and  is  noticeable  for  its 
strikingly  beautiful  flowers.  As  a  rule,  the 
blossoms  of  the  eanna  are  not  socially  con¬ 
spicuous,  being  secondary  to  the  leaves.  C. 
Khemannii  is  an  honorable  exception,  how¬ 
ever;  the  flowers  are  large,  iris  shaped,  and 
borne  in  a  drooping  spike.  In  color  they  an 
clear  geranium  red.  The  plants  grow  to  n 
bight  of  four  feet  or  more;  the  leuves  art 
rather  loug,  pointed  and  bright-green  In  hue, 


MAKING  STRAW  MATS, 


A  recent  Rural  writer  advocated  tarred 
paper  us  a  protection  for  hot-beds.  It  might 
answer  to  turn  off  the  rain,  but  lor  protection 
from  frost,  give  mo  a  good  mat  of  rye  straw. 
At  Fig.  137  1  show  how  1  proceed  to  make 
such  a  mat.  I  fasten  a  3x4  scantling,  a,  us 


answers  to  correspondents. 


I  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  nttent  Ion.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advert  Islng  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


ik  a  ni  t  orchard  profitable  in  mo? 

M.  L.  IK.,  Butler,  Mo, — On  my  farm  there 
are  about  300  acres  of  timber  land — pecans, 
shellbark  hickory,  black  walnuts  autl  some 
hazel-nuts.  The  hickory  nuts  are  about  the 
size  of  walnuts.  Would  it  bo  more  profitable, 
on  the  whole,  to  clear  the  land  and  seed  it  to 
grass,  or  thin  it  out  for  u  nut  orchard? 
ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN,  MO. 

AO’li  COLL. 

The  question  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one  to 
answer, and  1  believe  can  bo  best  auswered  by 
the  inquirer  himself,  who  kuows  his  markets 
best  and  the  character  of  Ids  land.  My  obser¬ 
vation  has  boon  that  pood  land  well  managed 
should  and  does  pay  better  under  cultivation 
than  the  same  land  in  forests.  Interest  here 
in  Missouri  averages  eight,  per  cent,  or  over, 
and  this  sum  makes  a  forest  growth  come  very 
dear;  in  short,  as  a  rule,  far  beyond  its  value. 
Fow  farmers  are  willing  to  grow  forests  for 
philanthropic  purposes  and  will  not  unless 
they  pay  as  well  as  steers,  butter,  wheat, 
etc. ?  then  the  land  will  thus  be  used  and  not 
before  to  any  material  extent.  Missouri  is 
heavily  wooded  over  largo  areas,  and  for 
large  sections  lumber  and  wood  have  only  a 
nominal  value.  A  nice  growth  of  black  wal¬ 
nut  hies  a  material  value,  yet  it  is  so  plentiful 
and  comparatively  cheap  here  that  little  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  its  growth  and  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  our  good  lauds  will  pay  better  in 
crops.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  nut  crop, 
black  walnuts  hero  in  Browne  Co.  decay  on  the 
ground  hy  the  car-load  and  are  without  prac¬ 
tical  market  value.  The  hickory  nut  is  also 
abundant  here ;  hut  is  valued  higher  thnu  the 
English  walnut,  yet  not  enough  to  cause  it  to 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  our  farmers  to  a 
material  extent.  In  the  front  yard  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Farm  wo  get  three  or  four  barrels.  Hick¬ 
ory  nuts  sell  at  50  cents  a  bushel  in  our  town 
iu  hearing  years.  I  am  not  prepared  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  destruction  of  a  black  walnut  grove, 
as  it  is  of  such  value  for  timber,  and  when  a 
good  growth  is  started  well  along  it  should  pay 
well.  N.  I.,  W.’s  hickory  nut  crop  is  best  es¬ 
timated  by  himself;  but  at  our  price  at  Col¬ 
umbia  they  seem  to  lie  profitable;  yet  as  said, 
little  attention  is  giveu  them.  If  ho  can  get  a 
net  profit  of  *<;  a  year  for  this  purpose  per 
acre,  the  laud  had  bettor  remain  us  it  is,  and 
as  the  case  stands  with  him — the  trees  partly 
grown — it  would  seem  to  be  best  to 
retain  the  walnut  for  timber  and  the  hickory 
for  mite  at  the  net  average  yearly  profit  above 
stated. 

Ttt.K  DRAINING  A  DEPRESSION. 

(!.  II.,  New  York  City, — I  have  a  low  place 
upon  my  farm  that  in  ordinary  seasons  to  the 
extent  of  four  or  five  acres  is  covered  with 
water.  I  commenced  an  open  ditch  last  fall, 
but  gravel  and  quicksand  necessitate  the  use  of 
tile.  The  dram  is  about  100  roils  long,  with 
sufficient  fall  (1  don’t  know  just  how  much) 
and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  cun  give 
mo  any  idea  as  to  what  size  drain  tile  will  bo 
needed  to  carry  olT  the  water  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  It.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Before  such  a  question  eau  bo  answered  defi¬ 
nitely,  information  should  bo  given  res] tooting 
the  fall  that  can  be  obtained,  the  amount  of 
water  in  addit  ion  to  the  rainfall  that  must  be 
taken  oil',  and  also  the  heaviest  showers  that 
may  be  ex  poet  I'd.  The  total  annual  rainfall 
is  not  considered  in  such  a  ease.  The  diameter 
of  a  drain  iu  inches, 'that  will  remove  one-lmlf 
inch  in  depth,  from  the  area  in  question  is  given 
by  the  following  formula; 


ti=—  .5848  "  V  A  3i 
A 

In  which 

d  diameter  of  tile  in  inches. 

A  area  expressed  in  acres. 

I  -  length  expressed  in  feet. 
h  -  full  expressed  in  feet. 

As  a  rule  this  would  be;  the  diameter  in 
inches  of  the  required  tile  is  equal  to  .5848 


multiplied  hy  the  fifth  root  of  the  square  of 
the  number  of  acres  multiplied  by  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  length  dividedHiy  the  fall.  This 
gives  in  almost  every  case  the  proper  size  of 
the  tile  to  lie  used,  as  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  provide  tile  of  capacity  sufficient  to  carry 
one-half  inch  of  water  from  the  land  in  one 


day  to  prevent  injury  from  heavy  showers. 


If  the  land  is  flooded  from  adjacent  lands  still 
larger  tile  may  be  needed : — 

Example — What  size  of  tile  is  needed  to 
drain  five  acres  of  land,  drain  1,000  feet  long 
and  fall  10  feet. 

We  have: — 

d  .5848  V  (25)  )  “3  inches  nearly. 

For  fall  of  1  foot  in  500; 

d  —  (i  inches  nearly. 

For  fall  of  1  foot  iu  1 ,000. 

d  =  8  inches  nearly. 

This  same  rule,  expressed  in  a  different  way, 
which  is  often  more  convenient  for  use,  is: 

/  5  h 

A=8.8  V  <*  - 

Probably  the  area  in  question  would  be  safely 
drained  by  a  four- inch  tile,  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  given.  I  judge,  however,  that  6.  H. 
will  be  able  to  decide  for  himself. 

ABORTION  IN  SOWS. 

,/.  (',  Z.,  Troy ,  Kilns, — I  breed  45  sows. 
They  begun  slinking  at  Christmas,  and  have 
lost  75  per  cent,  of  their  pigs.  They  were  fed 
twice  a  day  on  corn,  and  once  on  wheat  bran 
with  salt  in  the  trough,  with  all  the  spring 
water  they  would  have.  They  would  average 
800  pounds  at  10  months.  What  caused  the 
abortiou  ? 

Ans. — The  abortion  may  have  been  due  to 
any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Your 
brief  description  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  cause  in  this  instance.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  it  was  due  to  some  fault  in  the 
feeding,  cure  or  management  of  the  animals. 
To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence,  ex¬ 
ercise  special  care,  and  try  to  discover  ami  re¬ 
move  any  cause  liable  to  produce  abortion. 
Do  not  crowd  the  sows,  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  allow  the  boar  to  run  with  them 
after  they  have  become  pregnant.  Give  the 
sows  clean,  comfortable  quarters,  with  a 
mixed  diet.  Do  not  feed  too  exclusively  on 
coin.  As  soon  ns  au  animal  shows  indications 
of  abortion,  remove  to  some  distance  from 
the  other  pregnant  animals. 

MANSHURY  BARI.HY. 

J.  L,  Me.  A.,  Curtis,  Neb. — 1.  Is  the  Man- 
shury  Barley  catalogued  by  Hiram  Sibley  & 
Co.,  and  said  to  have  come  from  Canada,  the 
same  as  the  Manshury  barley  mentioned  by  the 
Rural?  2.  Can  it,  lie  sown  in  spring  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  the  same  year? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

1.  It  is  precisely  the  same.  It  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  from  Canada,  but  was  imported  iu  1861 
hy  Mr.  H.  Granow,  of  Iowa  County,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  He  found  it  in  Germany  where  it  had  been 
taken  from  Manschuria  or  Mnntschooria, 
a  dependency  or  province  of  tbeChineseEmpire 
bordering  on  Russia  on  the  northeast.  It  was 
distributed  extensively  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  a  fine  barley  of  heavy 
weight,  large  yield,  stiff  straw  and  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks  later  thau  other  six-rowed 
varieties.  2.  It  is  a  spring  barley  and  will 
ripen  if  sowed  in  spring;  but,  Like  all  barleys, 
does  best  when  sowed  very  early. 

AFTER  BUCKWHEAT,  WHAT? 

C.  1).  P.,  Bristol,  Conn. — What  crop  besides 
potatoes  will  do  well  after  buckwheat? 

Ans. — We  have  found  buekwheatso  trouble¬ 
some  to  crops  which  follow  it.  that  we  now  set 
apart  a  piece  of  laud  for  It  and  do  not  try  to 
grow  any  other  crop  ou  it  for  several  years. 
By  sowing  rye  with  the  clover  a  “catch”  can 
generally  lie  secured,  and  the  rye  can  be 
plowed  under  the  next,  spring;  if  not  there 
will  bo  a  good  stand  of  volunteer  buck¬ 
wheat  anil  if  you  will  sow  oats  on  the 
land  iu  the  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen, 
the  thawing  anil  freezing  will  cover  it,  and  it 
will  make  a  good  growth  to  plow  down  unless 
you  find  it  so  promising  as  to  leave  it  for  a  crop. 
We  have  seen  so  much  trouble  with  the  buck¬ 
wheat  sprouting  and  choking  the  crops,  and  it 
also  seems  so  to  poison  t  he  laud  for  corn  that  we 
would  never  follow  it  with  a  cultivated  crop. 

Miscellaneous. 

D.  B.  S.,  Steuben  Co,,  N,  Y.— 1.  What  are 
carbo-hydrates?  2.  What  is  the  value  of 
bright,  barn-stored  wheat,  oat  or  bar¬ 
ley  straw  for  feed  when  Timothy  hay  is  worth 
$11  per  ton,  clover  hay  $fl?  2.  How  can  I 
ventilate  my  cow  stable—  u  building  about 
68x50  feet,  with  a  passageway  in  front  of  the 
cows  for  feeding,  and  another  behind  them 
for  cleaning  out?  The  story  overhead  is  used 
for  bedding.  4.  Will  new-process  oil  meal 
injure  the  flavor  of  butter? 

Ans.  1.1  u  speakingof  carbo-hydrates, scien¬ 
tists  refer  to  a  class  of  foods  that  contain  no 
nitrogou.  They  are  given  this  name  lieoauso 
they  consist  simply  of  carbon  autl  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  water,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  They 
supply  fat  and  heat  to  the  animal’s  body,  but 
alone  will  not  sustaiu  life  for  more  than  a 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Pride  of  the  Hint.  Klnc  ,lf 
thoWosti  end  .Monarch 
of  ell.  Thou»aml»  in  u-**? 
i  jurlvttiff  teti»feetl<m.  Tho 

w  '  heat  *hov»d  brunt  spring 
regnlntimt  device  ever 
tnrcnt»Mi,  Shovel  brestt* 
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Qubjoetg  tho  loll  to  tho  action  of  a  "tool  Omhtr  and  Lmler,  Aalto  tit  Cm  thing,  lotting,  Lifting,  Toning  Frocoti  of 
Dootlo  3’anga  of  Cut  Steal  CooUorj.  Cutting  pmr  it  isuntni* .  Ahaoaco  of  Spiles  or  spring  Tooth  avoids  polling  op  rubbish. 
Osh  Harrow  that  out*  over  tho  ontiro  mrfioo  of  tn»  ground.  <■  . 

Dines,  8  to  15  ft.  will.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 
gVV  DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  ri  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME  ”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  Saug  Acme 
fTpMJ  1  AT  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
-R  back,'  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don’t  ask  pay  Until  tried  on  his  own  farm.  0 

Hemi  for  pnniphlel  containing  thousand*  uf  tenliinouUlt  from  48  -SIbIi-h  ami  Terris  wrier. 


Branch  Office:  HI  f  A  MC  LI  M  AOU  Manufactory  a  Puincipai  Office, 

540  So.  Clark  St,  CHICAGO.  L/UnlNC  n.  INrton,  Millington.  New  .Jersey. 

iV.  if. — “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE"  and  other  essay#  sent  j'ree  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


BPRIZSTG  VEGETABLES  and  PLOWERS 

AImo  KARLY  AND  IMtlMK  TOBACCO  HKD  PLANT*. 

Farmers.  (i.tanKNms,  and  FhOROTS.  u-*.-  the  PATENT  PROTECTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  Undersigned.  It  Is  equal  to  glass  -ash  (ami  costs  but  tenth  us  nun-in  ou  Cold  Frames  and  Hot  Reds,  and 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Hi" Is  has  no  equal.  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  haRDV  and  RATIO  urowtii.  Don't 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for 8,  <i,  and  nets  per  yard. and  is  3S  Inches  wide.  Send  for  olreuiars.  samples,  et<\,  free. 

1.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO..  r,r.  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 

HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

ANIM0NI4TED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHITE. 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
48  ^a^uat'oa'  It*  Leads  All  Others. 

/  v/ \  ^  rr ^ :  i : _ 


No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  ot  potatoes. 

“Out  of  some  HO  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
'•’air  of  the  Farm  I  ngl  on  Valley  Agrlcull  urtU  Societ  y  held 
f  rlils  Fall,  Fix  tec  n  first,  ore  rn  I  um  «  wr  re  awarded  to  varieties 
]  grown  on  your  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  Thla  must  show 
It  Is  superior  to  the  others  ’’ 


•  others  “ 

8.  E.  Brows,  Cantos  Okntku,  Conn. 


FEKTILIZEKS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  F.xchange  Building,  N.  Y. 
for  Sals  by  Local  Jf-ett*. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

_ J 


Best  Selling  Tool  on  Earth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 
Leveler. 


ECCS  FOR  HATCHINC. 


From  superior  Lt.  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rooks,  Wyandotte*  and  Pekin  Ducks. 
PUT’S  for  Sale  at  $10  each.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 


Thoroughbred  COLLIE 


WEsr.EY  B.  BARTON,  Pittslleld,  Mass 


Mroiu  Eiightr*. 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
h.n  Sun  V.fcrs, 

Ntitlonary,  forobl*  amt 
Traction.  <  itMpMI 
jd'1  be.i  for  all  pnrtw»ea. 
Simple,  itromt  anil  ture 
ble.  No  Kanpibar  Imiler 
arerea pIimI.hI.  saw  Mill,,. 
Threehin*  Mnohlora  and 
Agricultural  Implement* 
and  machinery  generally. 
Send  for  Illue'd  t'aulogue 
.4.  lt.  J-'iirutt/itir, 
York,  Pa. 


Agent,  waned  Catalogue  free  SsOCb  4  DfCmgoU,  Tiri,  P». 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN 

;,o»o  in  Use.  KEMP’S  MANURE 

*  SPREADER 


land  CART  COMBINED. 


Grcatcat  a  ^ 

Agricultural  Invention  ... 

or  the  Agrl  Knvca  90  per  cent,  ot  labor,  1  , 

value  or  the  Manure.  Spread*  avrnly  all  kind*  ol 

manure,  broadcast  or  In  dt  ill,  lu  one-tenl'n  lime  required 
by  hand.  Uluotrated  Catalogue*  fro«. 

KEMP  A  BURPEE  MF’O  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Harrison 

MXXjXj  CO.. 

yJEa /  Manufacturer*  of  II  VKRIMO'X’* 

STANDARD  Ul  KU  STONE 
Wj-  -s  GRIMUNW  and  IT.OI  ItINU 
Mai  ,  \  M I l.L>  ot  all  liar*  aiid^varbiie*  for 

JvLA  1  HoiwaA  Ilami  Fewer. 

HI  a  I  .  a.  i  i  |  ri^.-wiug  yrrat  ea|«i> 

jOyR  XhObI  JM  ,l"  I'lr.luilly.  t, 

hi  u., 

.AWf?  J*  do  w  hat  we 

v,  tur  •  tor  "ur  in, 

j/'  ■  ■  - 

this  paper.  The  Kdw.  Harnw 
Mill  Co.  N.w  I  Uv.n.rt,,  ot  OolnmboA.  < 

mT T  T5  1?  The  I’rovcrh  e(ivs,  “Prvjwdlcc 
IT  I  Fi  r  .  la  a  thief,"  because  It  robs  you 
A  *  of  many  good  things.  Wo  sug¬ 

gest that you  don't  let  prejudice  rob  you  or  the  chance 
to  try  our  goods  this  year.  BOWKER  FERTILIZER 
OO . ,  uoHtou  ajul  Ntvw  York, 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

4 r,  WINDMILL. 

LjBl  Is  the  best  working  and  most  powcrthl  Wind- 
l\J/l  Engine  In  the  world,  I  localise  It  ks  the  only  one 
r  ML  which  unites  the  mart  perfect  form  of  wind- 
fBi— wheel  with  tho  iwiuir  perfect  method  of  regu- 
latiou.  Geared  Mills  a  ,i»eriiilty. 

/  I  For  TVsi-ri|Hlvc  ClrenlnTS  nriTilv  to 

JtS  r'w  THE  DAN  A  WJNDMItX  CO.. 

<HiUM  rAlRltarKN.  MAAS.,  tf.  «■  A. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

CREAMERY 

-We  will  pay  Freight.— 

Write  for  our  wholesale  offer 
to  first  purchaser.  Address 

Delaware  County  Creamery  Co., 

^  RENTON  II  VRUttli,  MICH. 


STODDARD  CHURN 


Over  15,000  tti  ii*r. 

Highest  award*  at  leading  Fairs. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  No  limits 
or  puddles  The  principle  is 
ooncuHSioti.  not  friction.  Nine 
sizes,  For  Dairy  and  Kite- 
torv.  With  or  without  pulleys. 
Cover  removed  Instantly.  Boat 
fastener  made.  J 

MOSELEYASTODDARQ.MFG  CO 

FOLLTXKY  Vermont. 


WIDE-CUT 

Centre  -  Draft 

SAVES 

Time  and  Money 


EUREKA 

\l  M  OWER 


*t»  yhe  Most  Economical  Movur  in  tha  World'trt* 
The  l.l'ltEK  A  will  aecotnplbhSO-i  more  work 
with  'be  same  power  and  produee  a  better  quaUty 
of  Hay.  Used  atui  endorsed  by  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  agriculturalists  in  the  land.  See  it  work  and 
be  convinced.  Write  for  new  1887  Catalogue. 

Mention  this  paper. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTOCA,  N.  Y. 
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few  days.  Starch,  sugars  and  gums  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  carbo-hydrates.  Nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds,  or  those  containing  nitrogen,  are 
called  albuminoids  or  proteids.  A  good  ra¬ 
tion  contains  a  well-balanced  mixture  of  these 
two  foods.  2.  Taking  the  price  of  the  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  as  a  basis  for  figuring,  and  supposing 
the  straw  to  be  first-class,  the  wheat  straw 
would  be  worth  $5,80  per  ton  for  feeding,  the 
oat  straw  $7  and  the  barley  $5.20.  A  good 
feeder  ought  to  get  more  than  these  values 
out  of  these  foods.  8.  Wo  should  prefer  to 
have  windows  back  of  the  cows,  or  box  venti¬ 
lators  built  up  back  of  the  cows  to  the  top  of 
-  the  building.  The  object  is  to  let  the  pure 
air  enter  before  the  cows  and  pass  away  back 
of  them.  4.  Not  when  fed  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities.  There  is  frequent  complaint  about 
butter  made  from  cows  fed  upou  old-process 
meal,  but  by  the  new-process  much  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  surplus  of  oil  is  removed.  5. 
Calves  can  be  dehorned  at  one  month  old. 
The  embryo  horn  is  cut  or  gouged  out  and  the 
wound  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  In  dehorning 
older  cattle  the  object  is  to  cut  as  close  to  the 
skull  as  possible.  Send  to  H.  H.  Haaff,  At¬ 
kinson,  Ill.,  for  a  copy  of  his  book  on  dehoru 
iug.  Price  30  cents. 

J.  B.  M..  Nnncia,  Mich. — What  are  good 
plums  for  hardiness,  home  use  and  market  in 
this  latitude/ 

A  ns. — For  hardiness,  Yellow  Egg,  Loin 
bard,  Bradshaw',  Bavay's  Green  Gage,  Dam¬ 
son;  for  home  use  there  is  none  better  than 
the  foregoiug  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
the  same  for  market,  for  the  reason  that  these 
are  the  surest  to  withstand  the  premature  loss 
of  foliage  so  prevalent  there,  almost  certainly 
followed  by  winter-killing.  Forty  miles  far¬ 
ther  north,  in  Oceana  County,  almost  any  of 
the  popular  varieties  succeed  perfectly;  none 
of  the  Chickasaw  or  Americana  varieties  are 
successful  there. 

J.  IF.,  Minnesota,  Dak. — My  mare’s  udder 
gets  very  much  swollen  and  feverish  wrhen  she 
is  about  to  have  a  colt,  aud  after  the  birth  of 
the  colt  she  won’t  let  it  suck;  what  shall  I  do 
to  prevent  this  when  she  has  her  next  colt.' 

Ans. — Feed  sparingly  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  foaling.  If  the  udder  then  be¬ 
comes  feverish  aud  swollen  before  foaling  be¬ 
gin  drawing  the  milk  several  times  daily,  and 
night  and  morning  apply  a  little  soft  extract 
of  belladonna  to  the  inflamed  udder. 

J.  D. ,  Logan  Co.,  Ka ns. — How  are  calves 
dehorned  ? 

Ans.— Last  week's  Rural,  page  170,  tells 
how  Mr.  Brooks  dehorned  five  Jersey  calves 
when  a  few  weeks  old  by  taking  out  the  incip¬ 
ient  boras  aud  a  ring  of  the  surrounding  skin 
by  a  clean  cut  with  a  pocket  knife.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  cause  little  pain  and  the  sores  quickly 
healed  over,  the  hair  soou  covering  the  scars. 
Another  way  is  to  burn  the  nascent  horn  but¬ 
ton  with  a  red-hot  iron,  which  will  cause  little 
pain  and  will  stop  the  growtli  of  the  lioru, 
See  above. 

D.  L.  M<G.,  McGregor,  la. — We  do  not  find 
the  Rural  Brandling  Cora  in  any  Western  cat¬ 
alogue.  J.  M,  Thorburn  &  Co.,  and  Peter 
Henderson,  both  of  New'  York;  J.  J.  H.  Greg¬ 
ory,  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  W.  W.  Rawson  & 
Co. ,  Boston,  Mass. ,  offer  it  for  sale.  Price,  25 
cents  per  pound.  About  two  quarts  to  the 
acre  we  should  guess  will  be  sufficient. 

M.  //.,  Sedalia,  Mo. — 1  have  about  100 ever¬ 
greens,  most  of  them  15  to  20  feet  high, 
grouped  and  scattered  among  150  deciduous 
trees.  They  are  getting  greatly  out  of  shape, 
should  they  be  trimmed.' 

Ans. — They  are  rather  old  and  tall  to  be 
mucb  improved  by  pruning,  if  ovei’shadowed 
by  other  trees.  They  may  be  cut  back  now 
or  in  late  August. 

P.  IF.  L.,  Laceyville,  Pa. — How  can  I  cure 
a  rose  wart  thu  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  on  the  side 
of  a  colt’s  head/ 

Ans. — See  “Waits  ou  a  Horse”  in  F.  C.  for 
Feb.  1ft.  If  near  the  eye,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  auy  caustic  used  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  eye.  Better  place  a  baudage  over  the 
eye.  If  at  hand,  an  eeraseur  might  be  used 
to  advantage. 

Subscriber,  Homer,  N.  Y. — To  whom  should 
I  apply  for  the  Station  reports  on  fertilizers 
in  Conn,  aud  Pa. '! 

Ans. — To  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  New  Haven 
Conn.,  aud  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Harrisburgb, 
Pa. 

C.  M.  IF.,  Afton,  N.  Y. — 1.  Never  mix  ash¬ 
es  with  hen  manure  unless  the  mixture  is  to 
be  applied  at  once.  2.  The  Early  Sunrise 
Potato  as  tested  by  us  proved  fairly  early  and 
productive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

J.  S  L.,  Boy  ton  Fall,  P.  Q.~ Where  can  I 
obtain  information  as  to  the  production  of 
soghum  sugar  by  the  diffusion  process? 

Ans.— Write  to  Prof,  H.  W.  Wyley,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  his  pamphlet. 


Subscriber,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. —  The  rein 
holder  advertised  in  the  Rural  is  a  good 
thiug.  Uuless  your  cow  is  within  a  short 
time  of  calviug  we  do  not  know  what  the 
trouble  w  ith  the  milk  can  be. 

J.  L..  Shady  Gl  ove,  Pa. — We  believe  the  L 
B.  Silver  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Obio,  to  be  a  re¬ 
liable  firm.  Their  Improved  Chester  hogs  are 
claimed  to  be  the  best  Chester  hogs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

G.  11.  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, — The  officers 
of  the  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
are  Master,  Put  Darden,  Fayette,  Miss  ;  Sec¬ 
retary,  John  Trimble,  514  F.  St..  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Lecturer,  Mortimer  Whitehead, Middle- 
bush,  New'  Jersey. 

Subscriber  (no  address). — “If  the  publisher 
of  a  paper  advertises  that  it  will  be  stopped  at 
the  expiration  of  the  subscription  time,  aud 
he  still  continues  to  send  it,”  the  subscriber  is 
not  obliged  to  pay  for  it 

IF.  D,  C.,  Albion ,  Mich. — For  Wyandotte 
and  Poland  eggs  consult  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  For  eggs  of  Pekiu  ducks  apply  to  F. 
H.  Corbin,  Newington,  Conn. 

L.  R.  S.,  Phoenix,  .4,  T. — Wo  do  uot  kuow' 
that  the  small  hand  cream  separators  recently 
mentioned  in  the  Rural  are  yet  offered  for 
sale  in  this  country. 

J.  T.  E„  Sharpslown,  Md. — 1.  The  kerosene 
emulsion  so  frequently  described  iu  the 
Rural  is  an  excellent  wash  for  trees.  2.  The 
Early  Ohio  Potato  can  be  obtained  from  any 
seedsman. 

Arthur  K.  Frost,  Chicago,  Neb. — I  w'ill  be 
thankful  to  receive  auy  genealogies  of  the 
Frost  or  Post  families  as  far  back  as  knowm. 

A.  L.  Leanardville,  N.  J. — You  cau  get  a 
good  aquarium  from  J.  W.  Fisks  21-23  Bar¬ 
clay  St.,  N.  Y. 

G.  II.  M.,  Waterford,  N.  F.— Try  lime- 
water  for  earth  worms  in  flower-pots. 

L.  J.  Madison  Co.,  Ala. — Where  cau  I  get 
roofing  paper  for  covering  a  hot-bed? 

Ans. — From  the  Waterproof  Fiber  Co.,  56 
South  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

F.  IF.  Neenak,  Wis. — The  Everbeariug 
Raspberry  can  be  got  from  G.  H.  and  J.  H. 
Hale,  So.  Glastoubury,  Couu. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE  FISHERY  TROUBLES. 

Backwoodsman,  Ont.,  Can.— I  am  glad 
the  Rural  doesn't  think  the  discussion  of 
public  matters  unsuitable  for  farmers;  per¬ 
mit  a  Canadian  farmer,  therefore,  a  few 
words  ou  the  fisheries  question.  One  would 
think,  after  such  an  amount  of  talk  and  paper 
shot,  that  w  e  would  know  all  about  the  merits 
of  the  questiou.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
me,  although  our  papers  draw'  largely  ou  IT, 
S.  sources  for  their  items,  aud  1  have  read 
much  on  both  sides.  This  much  is  clear,  that 
the  last  treaty  expired  iu  188(i,  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  authorities  mude  overtures  for  a  renew¬ 
al;  that  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
rejected  the  proposals,  preferring  the  treaty 
of  1818;  that  the  Canadians  enforced  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  treaty  partially,  or  not  at  all; 
that  the}'  are  preparing  legislation  to  enable 
them  to  enforce  that  treaty ;  that  the  U.  S. 
fishermen  say  such  laws  would  be  illegal  and 
that  the  U.  S.  are  going  to  retaliate.  I  kuow 
nothing  of  international  law's,  but  I  do  think 
every  one  has  a  right  to  save  his  own  proper¬ 
ty.  If  T  found  a  man  in  my  melon  patch  I 
would  not  stop  to  ask  him  if  he  had  a  peddler’s 
license,  but  wouM  take. such  steps  as  1  thought, 
necessary  to  save  my  melons,  and  I  don’t 
think  u  double-barreled  shot-gun  w'ould  stop 
me.  The  proposed  retaliation  will  uot  bo  an 
unmixed  evil.  Great  sums  have  been  spent 
by  us  for  railroads,  both  by  municipal  bonus 
and  government  grants,  and,  like  railroads 
elsewhere,  they  pay  less  attention  to  the  local 
trade  they  are  sure  of  than  to  through  traffic, 
in  this  case,  from  the  Western  States.  If 
this  through  traffic  was  stopped  it.  would  ben¬ 
efit  the  Ontario  farmers,  whatever  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  railroad  companies.  I 
would  like  to  learn  U.  S.  formers’  ideas  on 
this  matter  iu  the  Rural. 

J.  E.,  Sydenham,  Ont.— Is  there  auy  diffi¬ 
culty  in  selling  Munshury  Barley  in  the  States? 
What  price  does  it  bring  iu  New  York  com¬ 
pared  with  the  common  six-rowed  barley? 
Here  they  give  from  five  to  10  cents  pen*  bush¬ 
el  less,  and  do  not  care  to  touch  it.  They  say 
it  won’t  malt  with  other  barley.  T  was  the 
first  who  sowed  it  here  in  1885;  1  sold  what  I 
raised  for  seed  last  spring.  The  parties  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  yield,  but  do  not  care 
about  sowing  it  again  owing  to  loss  in  price. 

I  had  between  500  and  000  bushels,  have  saved 
300  clean  for  seed,  uwaiting  the  Rukal’b 
opinion  on  same. 

R.  N.-Y, — The  price  seems  to  vary.  James 
Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  charges  $2  per  bushel 
and  $1.50  for  common;  Sibley  &  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N,  Y.,  charge  $1.25  per  bushel  of  45 


pounds  of  Manshury  and  $1.50  for  Chevalier; 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  charge  $2.50  for 
Manshury  aud  so  on.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward, 
of  Loekport,  N.  Y. ,  has  raised  and  sold  a  great 
deal  of  this  variety',  and  gives  his  opiuion 
with  regard  to  it  elsewhere  iu  this  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“W.”, Tyrone, Pa. — The“Spiritof  thePreas” 
(p.  130),  is,  like  some  other  spirits — rather  mis¬ 
leading,— when  it  declares  that  all  budded 
peach  trees  should  be  thoroughly  extirpated. 
Seedlings  alone  would  be  a  poor  compensa¬ 
tion.  What  would  make  peach  trees  and  trees 
generally  more  healthful  and  enduring  would 
be  the  avoidance  of  transplanting,  by  putting 
a  few  seeds  iu  wherever  a  tree  is  wanted,  and 
after  a  year’s  growth  retaining  the  very  best, 
suppressing  manifestly  inferior  ones  as  soon 
as  possible  along  with  other  weeds.  Buds 
could  be  set  ou  such  trees  with  no  harm  to 
their  vitality,  ir  from  sound,  healthy  stock, 
such  as  is  obtainable  best  iu  the  South  where 
the  seasons  are  long  enough  for  the  perfect 
ripening  of  the  wood. 

G.  W.,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.— The  Rural’s  ex¬ 
perience  iu  transplanting  maize  plants  tp. 
140),  and  the  quota tatiou  on  the  same  page 
from  Mr.  Goff’s  experience  as  to  cabbage  and 
the  experience  of  others  as  to  celery,  seem  to 
warrant  the  general  conclusion  that,  although 
there  is  great  convenience  in  raising  plants  in 
a  nursery  bed  to  lie  set  out  for  dual  growth, 
yet  there  results  a  necessary  loss  of  strength 
aud  endurance.  It  is  now  generally  held  that 
the  only  surely  successful  way  of  establishing 
a  grove  of  nut-bearing  trees  is  to  plant  seeds 
in  site  for  each  tree. 


Feed  for  Dairy  Cows.— The  following 
list  includes  the  various  foods  commonly  used 
in  the  dairy, and  especially  for  winter  feeding, 
aud  the  figures  annexed  give  the  composition 
and  feeding  value  of  the  substances  men¬ 
tioned  : 


In  100  pounds. 

Water. 

Protein. 

09 

0? 

■  ♦— 
M  2 

'Z.rz 

3s 

Fat. 

Money 

Value  or 
lliO  lbs. 

Glover  hay . . 

1 

11.0 

18.7 

:si.3 

2.4 

7i> 

Millet  tui v . 

IS.  4 

111  H 

38. 5 

2.2  1 

f>6 

Timothy  buy . 

13.5 

6.3 

15  S 

1  7 

70 

Meadow  hay . . 

10.0 

7.1 

13.8 

‘> 

75 

Rye  rodder . 

ii  a 

10  4 

41  5 

2.8 

71 

Mk  Hunts . 

H8.ll 

J.l 

H.l 

0.1 

14 

Sugar  heels . 

SI. 5 

1.0 

17.4 

0  1 

10 

Ensilage  or  Corn . 

83.5 

1.2 

M 

0.9 

13 

Hollvers  grains . 

7.VJ 

5.9 

13  2 

1.5 

Malt  sprouts . 

n.fi 

25.9 

45,5 

1.1 

#1  31 

Cor  run  eal . 

U.  1 

10  0 

fi5.r, 

K.5 

1  11 

Oatmeal . 

14.3 

12.11 

55.7 

C.O 

y  h 

Wheal  bran . 

11.4 

12.9 

59.1 

3.5 

i  01 

Cottonseed  meal  .  .  ..  . 

7.2 

41.5 

24 . 1 

IS  0 

*> 

Pea  meal..  .  . 

ii. i 

28  7 

51.5 

3.5 

1  53 

Glucose  meal . 

7*2,2 

8.1? 

18.8 

2.0 

gy 

Cow  peas . . 

20.0 

21.6 

•In.  3 

1.3 

1  *23 

According  to  Mr.  Henry  Stewart’s  experi¬ 
ence  there  is  not  one  item  in  the  above  list  that 
can  be  neglected.  Clover  hay  should  be  the 
basis  of  winter  feeding.  Fif  teen  pounds  will 
give  about  one-half  of  the  quantity  Of  food  re¬ 
quired  for  the  maintenance  of  a  cow  of  1,000 
pounds'  weight  in  good  milking  condition,  in 
addition  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  cow 
for  butter  product,  all  the  concentrated  oily 
food  that  can  be  digested.  Corn  meal  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  are  seeu  to  be  the  two  richest 
foods  in  fat,  and  are  therefore  the  leading 
substances  used  in  the  winter  dairy.  But  the 
effect  of  the  food  upon  the  health  of  the  animal  is 
uot  to  be  ignored, and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  carefully 
considered  that  carbonaceous  food  given  in  ex¬ 
cess  soon  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  system 
and  produces  disease. 

For  the  complete  digestion  of  fat  a  certain 
amount  of  protein  must  be  fed  with  the  fatty 
food,  aud  for  the  preservation  of  health  the 
ratio  of  the  former  must  not  vary  much  from 
one  part  to  six  or  six  and  a  half  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  for  every  pound  of  fat  contained  in 
the.  extra  food  about  two  aud  a  half  to  three 
ounces  of  protein  should  be  given.  This, 
therefore,  makes  necessary  some  additional 
food  rich  in  this  element,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
has  fouud,  alter  several  years’  experience, 
that  malt  sprouts  are  the  best  form  in  which 
it  can  be  furnished.  They  are  sweet  and  very 
agreeable  to  the  cows,  as  a  largo  part  of  the 
carbohydrates  consists  of  sugar;  are  easily 
digested,  and  are  cheap;  perhaps  the  cheapest 
of  this  kind  of  foods,  He  has  purchased  them 
at  $8  per  ton,  and  the  estimated  feeding  value 
shows  them  to  be  worth  $26  per  ton,  Pea 
meal  is  another  valuable  food  of  the  protein 
class,  and  from  experiments  made  with  it  it 
has  been  found  productive  of  a  large  yield  of 
butter,  Oat«  are  seen  to  be  almost  as  rich  in 
fat  us  corn,  aud  in  use  along  with  peas  he 
has  found  the  mixture  better  than  the  peas 


alone.  The  two  grains  arei'grown"  together, 
l1.,  bushel  of  peas  to  2‘.<  of  oats,  mixed,  being 
sown  per  acre,  and  the  crop  thrashed  for  the 
grain.  The  straw  is  as  valuable  as  hay,  and 
when  cut  aud  fed  w  ith  the  meal  made  from 
the  mixed  grain,  together  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  other  foods,  yields  most  excellent 
butter  in  very  profitable  quantity.  Two  other 
foods  are  worth  mention  because  of  their 
cheapness,  viz.,  brewers’  graius  and  glucose 
meal.  These  are  healthful,  digestible,  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  yield  very  good  milk,  and  may  be 
profitably  fed  with  the  richer  foods,  as  peas 
and  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal;  hut  unless  fed 
.  when  quite  fresh  these  moist  foods,  rich  in 
protein  as  they  are  seeu  to  be,  soon  ferment 
and  become  sour,  and  are  then  wholly 
until  for  use  in  a  fine  butter  dairy.  The  same 
objection  prevails  against  silage,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  this  business. 
Sugar  boots  and  mangels  are  extremely  suc¬ 
culent,  sweet,  palatable,  aud  healthful  food, 
and  are  quite  indispensable  in  winter  dai¬ 
rying:  without  them  the  cows  cannot  digest 
enough  of  t  he  richer  dry  foods,  and  their  ex¬ 
treme  digestibility,  being  almost  wholly  di¬ 
gested,  aids  very  much  iu  enabling  a  cow  to 
dispose  of  the  other  foods.  They,  in  fact,  in¬ 
crease  the  appetite  aud  prevent  the  costive 
condition  of  the  bowels,  so  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  by  cotton-seed  meal  aud  other  rich 
foods. 

Grain  Storage  in  Minnesota.— A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Min¬ 
nesota  which  practically  provides  that  the 
receipts  for  wheat  shall  cease  to  be  regular 
after  the  grain  has  been  iu  store  for  18 
months.  “It  the  bill  becomes  &  law,”  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  tolls  us,  “the  holders  of  wheat 
will  be  obliged  to  carry  it  on  special  receipts 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  object 
of  the  movers  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  grain  iu  store  to  bo  carried  over  from  one 
year  to  another  for  the  sake  of  the  storage 
charges,  aud  liable  to  be  dumped  on  the  trade 
at  any  time  in  the  filling  of  contracts  calling 
for  ‘regular wheat.’” 


SAMPLES. 

The  important  statement  is  made  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  by  Joseph  Hoopes  (good 
authority),  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  that  “a  large 
block  of  the  Kelsey  Japan  Plum  wen*  killed 
last  October  by  a  sharp  frost — not  only  in¬ 
jured,  but  destroyed.” . 

“Clover  leaves  the  lund  actually  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  it  was  before  the  seed  was 
sown,”  “The  air  furnishes  no  sensible  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen  to  the  crop.”  These  arc  state¬ 
ments  constantly  made  by  writers  who  have 
jnst  such  a  smattering  of  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  as  a  parrot  has  of  human 
language.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  science, 
comments  Henry  Stewart,  which  is  retailed  to 
farmers . . . . 

It  appears  that  the  last  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  whose  occupation  is  farming,  has  re¬ 
signed.  His  place  is  filled  by  Ex-President 
It.  B.  Hayes . . . 

K.  W,  Stewart  says,  in  the  N.  E.  Home¬ 
stead,  that  all  the  food  elements  of  skim-milk 
arc  digestible.  Its  9<>  per  cent,  of  water  is  no 
more  thaii  is  contained  in  several  kinds  of 
roots,  and  it  is  more  valuable  for  weight  than 
any  species  of  turnip  or  root,  us  it  lias  quite 
three  times  as  much  albuminoid  food  as  most 
of  these,  or  nearly  three  times  us  much  as  the 
richest  of  all  roots — parsnips,, . . 

The  Editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  considers 
that  the  “Fancy’’  cattle  men  have  done  more 
to  improve  the  general  character  of  the  cattle 
of  the  country  than  some  of  us  have  been  free 
to  admit.  Mr.  J.  Ii.  Piekcrell.  editor  of  the 
American  Short-horn  herd  book,  who  was  at 
one  time,  says  the  Chicago  Mail,  worth  $200- 
000,  sunk  it  all  iu  high-priced  pedigree  cattle. 
Gen.  rims.  E.  Lippiueott,  another  llliuoisan, 
sunk  a  like  sum  and  u  dozen  others  of  that 
State,  each  lost  large  fortunes  iu  fancy  Short¬ 
horns,  when  the  bubble  burst  in  1874-5.  Gen. 
Lippiueott  paid  $28,000  for  two  animals,  one 
a  six-Wteks-old  heifer  that  he  could  carry  off 
in  bis  arms.  They  were  cousins  to  the  $40,000 
cow  which  w  as  sold  at  the  New  York  Mills 
auction  sale . . . 

Mr,  Utt SEVER  further  remarks  that  the 
State  of  Illinois,  os  fur  back  as  30  years  ago, 
imported  100  of  the  best  Short-horns  that 
could  be  bought,  mid  sold  them  to  farmers  of 
the  State  by  auction.  It  is  claimed  that,  those 
early  importations  have  added  200  pounds  per 
head  to  the  aVerugo  beef  cattle  of  Illinois, 
aud  raised  the  value  at  least,  a  cent  a  pound, 
on  the  average,  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  State. 
These  figures  mean  mil  lions  of  wealth  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  it  was  the 
fancy  men  who  started  the  improvement, 
though  at  great  aud  ruinous  cost  to  them¬ 
selves . .  . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  says;  .“Mind  what  we 


say:  spread  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  on  the  mowing  field  and  on  the  weak 
patch  of  wheat.  This  will  make  them  jump.” 
Yes,  it  will  help  them  if  the  land  is  fertile; 

otherwise  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  do . 

Fifteen  years  ago  Thomas  Meehan  ex¬ 
pressed  the  necessity  of  pressing  the  soil  close 
to  the  seeds  which,  of  late  years,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  has  popularized  as  “firming  the  soil.”  The 
principle  is  this: — Seeds  want  moisture  to 
make  them  grow,  but  they  must  also  have  air: 
one  is  an  evil  without  the  other.  If  deep  they 
get  only  water,  in  which  case  they  rot.  If 
entirely  on  the  surface  they  get  only  air,  and 
then  they  dry  up.  But  why  beat  the  soil  so 
firm?  Large  spaces  in  soil  enable  the  earth  to 
dry  out,  rapidly;  small  spaces,  on  the  other 
band,  hold  water.  Crushing  earth,  when  dry, 
gives  it.  these  small  spaces,  or  as  gardeners 
call  it,  j i takes  it  porous;  and  thus  you  see  we 
have  set  our  seeds  where  they  will  be  near  the 
air,  and  fixed  them  so  that  they  shall  be  regu¬ 
larly  moist,  . 

A  whiter  iu  the  Weekly  Press  mentions 
that  a  neighbor  had  a  cow  sick  with  tubercu¬ 
losis.  He  killed  her,  anil  threw'  the  carcass 
uncooked  into  a  pin  where  there  were  nine 
thrifty  growing  pigs,  weighing  about  100 
pounds  each.  The  pigs  ate  of  this  meat  as 
they  sawr  fit.  A  short  time  after  five  of  these 
pigs  were  sold,  the  neighbor  keeping  the  re¬ 
maining  four.  For  a  w  hile  these  pigs  grew 
and  did  well,  but  iu  less  than  three  months 
they  began  to  languish  and  one  after  another 
died,  until  not  one  of  the  nine  was  left,  all  dy¬ 
ing  of  tuberculosis.  This  happened  in  the  case 
of  domestic  animals,  but  why  should  not  the 
result  have  been  the  same  if  a  human  being 
had  eaten  of  the  diseased  meat?  If  the  meat 
had  been  cooked  the  result  might  have  been 
different,  but  who  wishes  to  eat  diseased  meat 
even  after  it  has  been  cooked? . . . 

The  entrance  gate,  as  Mr.  Meehan  remarks 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Gardeners’  Monthly, 
is  an  important  part,  of  ornamental  grounds. 
It  is  like  clothing  on  a  man.  Wheu  we  get  to 
know  him  well  it  makes  little  difference  how 
he  is  dressed.  But  the  dress  of  a  stranger  is 
our  first  clue  to  his  character.  So  we  get  our 
first  impression  from  the  entrance  gate. . . 

Mr.  E.  S.  Goff  seems  to  have  shown  that 
the  hereditary  law  of  the  t  ransmission  of  vig¬ 
or  and  health  holds  as  strongly  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  as  iu  the  animal  kingdom.  He  selected 
seeds  iu  1883  from  a  feeble  tomato  plant  and  a 
healthy  tomato  plant  of  the  same  variety. 
The  next  spring  the  t,wro  kinds  of  seeds  were 
sown,  and  the  growing  plants  transplanted  to 
adjoining  rows  iu  the  garden.  A  row’  of 
feeble  plants  from  the  feeble  parent  and  a  row 
of  healthy  plants  from  the  other  were  the 
result.  The  difference  w  as  so  marked  that  it 
was  difficult,  to  believe  the  plants  were  of  the 
same  variety.  The  same  selections  of  seeds 
were  continued  through  UJ85  and  1886  with 
the  same  results.  Last  season  the  progeny  of 
the  feeble  plant  of  1883  scarcely  exceeded  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  that  of  the  vigorous  one, 
while  the  plants  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground 
with  discolored  and  sbiveled  foliage,  and 
with  the  fruits  fully  one-half  decayed  before 
frost  came.  In  another  series  of  experiments, 
plants  were  grown  through  three  successive 
generations  from  seed  taken  from  green  to¬ 
matoes.  The  effect  of  the  immature  seeds 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  progeny  was  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  seeds  from  the  enfeebled 
plant  above  noted.  These  are  certainly  in¬ 
structive  experiments. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Colorado. 

Monte  Vista,  Grande  Co.,  Feb.  14.— We 
are  having  pretty  nice  weather  now;  it  has 
been  pretty  cold  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  snow  /or  a  country  in  which  snow  seldom 
falls.  The  ground  is  frozen  about  18  inches 
deep.  Oats  and  wheat  are  selling  at  81. at)  per 
100  pounds.  Potatoes  one  cent  per  pound. 
Last,  year’s  crops  in  the  valley  were  good  and 
the  prospect  is  good  for  similar  crops  this 
year;  lots  of  snow  is  falling  iu  the  mountains. 
Wo  irrigate  iu  this  country,  w.  k. 

Indiana. 

Pendleton,  Madison  Co.,  Feb.  20.— Wheat 
continues  to  look  well,  but  without  snow'  to 
protect  it,  it  may  yet  be  seriously  injured. 
Local  prices  of  wheat  75  cents.  Hogs  are 
scarce.  Owing  to  ravages  of  cholera,  every 
one  hastened  Ins  sales  and  sold  off  close. 
Fewer  left  for  spring  market  by  25  per  cent, 
than  usual.  Local  price  five  cents.  Stock  cat¬ 
tle  are  plenty,  Prices  rule  low— 3  to  83 .,  cents. 
'Feed  abundant.  8t  w  M 

Oregon, 

Shedd,  Linn  Co.,  Feb.  18.— We  had  a  tine 
winter  to  the  first  of  January ;  then  the  rain 
oommenced  in  earnest— warm  rain  till  the 


first  of  Feb.  Snow  began  to  fall  by  the  8th, 
and  was  six  or  eight  Inches  deep  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  fell  to  zero,  and  stayed  there  two  days. 
Butthat  washing  enough  to  kill  the  blackber¬ 
ry  canes  and  rose  bushes.  I  fear  all  the  fruit 
is  injured,  as  the  buds  were  ready  to  open, 
and  some  did  bloom  in  January.  Grain  was 
well  protected  and  looks  well.  d.  a.  d. 

Wyoming, 

Buffalo,  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  20.— Cattle 
were  never  in  a  worse  condition  at  this  date 
since  the  range  was  stocked,  and  unless  we 
have  a  remarkably  early  and  mild  spring, 
there  must  be  a  heavy  loss  in  this  section.  All 
farm  crops  must  be  irrigated  here  to  succeed. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay  aud  garden  truck  do 
well,  but  the  season  is  too  short  and  cold  to 
raise  corn  successfully.  j.  r.  h. 
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March  12,  1887. 

L.  W.  B.— N  Q.  N. — J.  E.  S.— H.  S.— T.  T.  L.— W.  F.  B. 
A.  E.H.-C.  E.  P.-E.  K.  R.— W.  M.  L.-T.  H.  H.— R.  G. 
.1.  E.-Jt.  A.  L.  R.-T.  G.  K„  thanke.-J.  W.  S.-M.  M.— 
m.  h.— e.  D.  H.— j.  T.— "Hen-woman"— E.  b.  j  p.  r.— 
M.  T  A.-L.  G.— J.  S.— F.  W.  E.-H.  L.-N.  II—T.  E.  S„ 
thanks.— J.  T.—B.  P.  K.-N.  W.  S.-.7.  D.— M.  It.— J,  W. 
S.-H.  &  IC.— O.  V.  F.— E.  G-— J.  V.  H.  N.-J.  C.  P„ 
thanks— .1.  M.  Pennington.  tlianks-A.  V.  H.-M.  A. L. 

K.-C.  E.  S.-T.  G.  K.-J.-M.  D.-T.W. - .  C.  S.  thanks 

.1.  McC.-W.  C.  R.-P.  R  R..  thanks-A.  S.  N.,  don’t- 
H.  A.  B.— F.  A.  B.,  I  hanks— J.  D  —  K  A.  F. 


Piscdlanrou.s  JSUvmising. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  eutiroly  overcome  hy 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  w  hich  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  nil  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  tny  appetite  improved.” 
R.  a,  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  £5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Extra  In-aw,  ly r.l’ouover's  C ollosol  Asparagu° roots, 
St  forano,  $ :  for  too,  by  mall,  prepaid.  w$S  so  per  LOO. 
*ir.  for  via,  by  Ext  nwor  Freight.  Address 
The  Oakland  Nuuskhv  Co.,  Forgy  P.  o.,  Clark  Co.,  O. 


MEW  Catalogue  of  Select  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 
L  I'  lowering  Shrub*.  Vines  etc..  Now  ready. 
new  Brunswick  Nurseries,  n.  j.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


VORTHERX  GROWN Seed  Potatoes  and  Spring 
Wheat  Price  List  Free.  Send  for  It.  Address 
S.  FROGNER.  nrR.ir AX.  ,vrxx. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 

All  the  leading  varieties,  true  to  name,  at  half  the 
usual  rates.  Send  for  special  prices,  staring  quantity 
wanted.  Address  JOHN  S.  BARNHART, 

Wtuawwos,  del. 


IFAf.  H.  MOOX'S  NEW  CATALOGUE 

Of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  shrubs,  Small 
Fruit,  Grape  Vines,  etc.,  Free  to  all. 

Address  MORRISVLLLE,  PA. 


M  O  T  D  A  C  kl  but  strong,  well-grown 
I  ™  I  ^  ^  *■  Plants.  Vliiee.  etc.  of  all 

the  Best  Fruits  at  reasonable  prices,  can  be  had  of 

K.  &  .).  C.  \V1L I.IA  JIS,  .Montclair,  N.J. 


The  NEW  BLACK  CR  APE 

“BATON,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 

Awarded  Two  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS. 


Gov.  Robie. 


Send  for  our  pamphlet. 
BOWK  Eli  FKRT1 


of  Maine,  says:  "I  am 
satisfied  your  goods  are 
what  they  are  claimed 


pm 


600  ACRES. 


FERTILIZER  CO..  Rustem. 


ifDREER’S 

^GARDEN  SEEDS 

4y.\  PLANTS,  BULBS. 

Wr  ID  riser' a  Garden  Cnlen- 
[rjy.7 dnr  tor  1887,  otTerintr 
tK/  everything  for  the  Garden 
ff'J  A  Farm  sent  for  80.  iu  stamps. 
K/8eril  Catalogue  I’ll  El'.. 
XilKNKY  A  I)  It  Kelt. Seedsman 
711  ChenUiut.  St.  Philadelphia. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREESPPLANTS 

Wo  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  *  large  and  lino  stock 
of  every  description  of  FR  C  IT  and  Orimiuental 
TUBES,  Shrub*,  Host's,  Vines,  S.IIAIJ, 
FRUIT*,  Hedge  Plant*.  Fruit  Tree  Seed- 
ling*  aud  Fore*t  Tree  Seedling*.  Priced  Cat* 


SEITZ  CORN. 

Best  and  Largest  1  ieldiny  Corn  in 
.4  merino, 

SAMPLE  BOX,  tO  CENTS. 

Golden  Gulin  a  Corn.  100  bushels  corn  aud  10  tons  of 
the  bent  fodder  per  norm  per  packet,  to  cents,  glitz 
Longberry  Wheat,  Sample  Box.  Be.  Best  Early  aud 
Second  Early  Sweet  Corn  Sample  Box,  1 J  cents.  Best 
Early  Simp  Betui.  Sample  Box,  10  cents.  Best  Early 
and  Late  Cabbage  seed  and  Beat  Tomato,  per  packet, 
4  cents  Seed  of  the  largest  ami  boat  p!e  Squash  in  the 
world.  25  cent*  ouch.  For  IH.it/  Early  Hone,  pearl  and 
Wlille  star  Potatoes;  DtUTZ  Patent  Emit  Drier,  Fodder 
Cutter  aud  Fgg  Preserving  material*  write  for  price*. 

G#  A.  DE1TZ,  Oiuuibcraburg,  Fit, 


AND  OTHER  SPRING-  BULBS,  etc. 
Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  of  our 
riends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  High  Grade  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  should  not 
fail  to  have  our  priced  General  Catalogue, 


J.M.  Thorburn  &Co..15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 


W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

34  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Importers  and  Growers  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds. 

SUCCKSaOjlS  TO  * 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  formerly  of  New  York. 

OUR  New  Catalogue  for  1887,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  two 
large  colored  platen  aud  many  choice  engravings.  92  pages, 
Sx  11  inches,  wilt  be  .out  to  onr  customers  ot  Inst  year,  alio  to 
former  custumer*  of  B.  K.  Bli.v,  fc  Sons,  without  charge—  to  alt 
others  upon  receipt  of  10  cent"  in  stamps,  which  will  be  refunded 
with  first  order.  B.  K.  BLISS,  surviving  partner  of  above 

*  NEW  BOOK  ON  GARDENING.  from* Scrr^mVATmi^6  hi*  attenfion  to  order. 

gPCCKSS  in  Market  Gardening  and  Vegetable  Grower’*  Manual,  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Practical  Market 
Gardener.  I  he  met  instructive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  t  *  j  1 1  of  important  information  to  market  gardeners  and 
to  all  growers  of  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quantities.  180  pages,  full  v  illustrated,  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  ♦1.00. 


Hand  Book 

'Sz&P* 


AND  GARDEN*, 


requisites- 


m 

Vo! 


'C**, 


ONION  SEED 

CROP  OF  1886.  OUR  OWN  GROWTH. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 


•SB'  Oar  SEED  is  of  the  very  cliolcMt  .  _  ,  J(  _  .  ,  £$rXbA 

quality,  and  we  deliver  it  to  any  address  Large  tied  Wethenield  Union,  \)Lo0 

in  the  i  nited  states,  at  these  prices,  in  Large  Oval  Yellow  Danvers.  2.00 

ordering  name  your  nearest  express  office.  Send  /_»///  n  *  l  nr  ,  .  r n 

for  our  Garden  Guide,  ios  pages  of  useful  Large  Yellow  Dutch  orStrasburg,  1.50 

information  on  gardening,  for  nothing.  Address  White  Or  Silver  Skin,  -  3.00 

ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OF  CHARGE  Bexpress.R 


.You  WiU  Not  Find 

cr.v.'ie  with  years, 

and  greater  travellers  than  Stanley ;  seed  saved  ftoni  the  odds 
ends  of  var.ous  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
f  -  onions,  headless  cabbages,  strangling  carrots,  or  refuse 

beets.  (/  am  aJviays  ftafipy  to  shota  my  seed  stocky  But 
(t  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 

p  grown  (not  more  than  two  other  ca-.a’.ogues  contain  as 

-/^roany'),  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  vaktab’e  novelties,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  oilier,  send  for  my  vegCable  and 
Itower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FRET  to  nil.  It  contains  60  varie- 
-  ties  of  Beans,  43  of  Pears,  41  ,  i  Cabbag.s,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Corn.  etc.,  etc. .  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  dower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  n.  tiKEttOKY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


VF 

% 


_  .  ROSES 

A  OLLUO, PLANTS 

<rA»  FRUIT°»ORNAMENTALTREES,  GRAPE  VINES 

f  OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE,  without  first  writing 

^for  our  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  I  2 1  LARCE  CREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  issued,  containing  the  Barest  Sew  and  I  33d  YEAR.  700  ACRES. 

Choice*  Old.  the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


Dl  MJTC  BYMAILaqx/Mny. 

iLAIt  I  O  Niagara,  and  a  full 
st twit  of  other  G  rn  pc*,.  1  ne.r  *vnk 
Siirawbrn'icitna  Kuspberrles* 
Urle  aud  other  lAbtckbcrrii'*.  A  — 
iHirugif.  R‘»n».  etc.  Dos.  Catalogue 
Free;  contains  8  I  •  S  -  >t  $3  O'llec’ns  A  instruct  ions 
for  planting.  J0£L  HORNER  A  SON,  MarcbaatvUle,  N  J. 

FOR  8.V  l,E.  “JOO  barrel*  Moralng-Sinr  t‘ota 
toes.  J.  A.  ltUBINSON,  Itelclier,  N 

FOR  S.V  I.E.  I  have  11  tine  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  1  offer  at  $UK>  per  bush¬ 
el,  *2.r>e  per  bill.,  f.  o,  b.  here. 

E.  I).  CO  HP,  C’littuu  Spring*,  N,  Y. 

HIGH  CLASS  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Special  Offer.  1  ‘J  following 
choicest  new  varieties  hy  mull 
for  7A  cent*.  Holden  Seir- 
BLnnehliig  Celery,  All  Seasous 
Cabliafse,  l’erpigmtin  Let  time, 
KetHantl  Glam  Musk  Melon, 
Minkers  Sugar  orn,  King  of  the 
Garden  Ninas,  Alaska  Pea.  Sear 
I  t  WaxPitsh  Beau.  Golden  cius- 
n-r  Pole  Iiean.  Mammoth  Salsify. 
Beamy  Tomato  and  C'hartltcs 
Radish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  3<  ts  In  stamps. 
Win.  C.  BKChKKT,  Seedsman,  ai  i.kuiikny, Pa. 

MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  full  particular-,  sent  on  application  to 

MAHLKYVOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 

JBWBIit.  STH.  A  WBMH  »T. 

Best  and  most  prod  net  lve.  Full  deseriptlon,  o'e.,  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a  two  rent  stamp.  Also 
other  new  varieties  Gldress  originators.  P.  >t 
AUGUR  X'SONS,  Nurserymen,  .Mlddlelleld,  Conn. 

CHAS.  D.  MERWIN, 

SEED  GROWER, 
Mll.FOKlt.  CONN. 

Batabllshed  ls50:  grow*  the  Bent  Onion  Seed  in 
Atnerlea.  White  Globe  per  pound,  *3;  Red  Globe,  *2; 
Large  Red  Wether* Meld.  $2;  Yl'lJOW  Ulohc  Panvers, 
jW.M);  VeUow  Danwr*,  #2, 


NEW  FRUITS 

FOR 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  and  WEST 

New  Plum.  Newberries 

Ijentlintr  varieties*  nil  other  fruits. 

INTRODUCERS  SHIPPER’S  PRIDE  PLUM 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  WILF.VA  CO..  CAYUGA.  N  Y. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1S31. 

PRICE&KHlMRBOCKfR 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IM 

SEEDS! 

ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed. 

11  lu*t  rated  Cat  ulogne  sent  FR  EE  on  application. 

SPECIAL  K  ATEsto  Market  Gardeners  and 
Trueker*,aml  persons  buy  Ingtnlaraomnuti  ties. 


)  FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speeiosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Sprucea, 
Arbor  Vila's,  etc.,  etc. 

'■  OUiitpa  Spteiosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  . 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON.  ^ 

Waukegan,  Hi, 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  :U  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1887. 


We  have  mailed  oar  present  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  subscribers  icho  applied  prior  to 
March  7th.  Any  who  have  not.  received  it 
will  kindly  notify  us  at  once. 


Tire  best  advice  we  can  give  those  who 
intend,  to  plaut  trees  or  shrubs,  whether 
for  fruit  or  ornament ;  whether  evergreen 
or  deciduous  is — to  plant  early.  Plant 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

A  new  poster,  “The  Farmer  Supplying 
the  World,”  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply 
for  it,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Rural’s  seed  distribution,  premium-lists 
and  specimen  copies,  to  aid  our  friends  in 
forming  clubs. 

*  »  • 

Two  acres  of  poor  land  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Rural’s  Experiment  Grounds. 
For  the  purpose  of  certain  kiuds  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  as,  for  example,  the  effects 
of  fertilizers,  poor  land  is  better  than 
rich. 


Tile  New  York  State  Legislature  should 
appropriate  at  least  $1 0,000  for  next  year’s 
Farmers’  Institutes.  This  money  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage—  we  do  not,  know 
how  it  could  be  placed  so  that  it  would 
work  more  good  to  agriculture.  Next 
year  thete  should  be  a  meeting  in  every 
county  of  the  State.  New  York  farmers, 
give  your  representatives  at  Albany  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  want  these  Institutes 
continued  and  that  you  expect  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  support  them.  Let  this  be  done 
at  once.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance. 


The  questions  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  receiving 
show  that  great  interest,  is  taken  in  nitrate 
of  soda.  It  costs  about  2  3-8  cents  per 
pound, or,  say  at  retail,  about  $50  per  ton. 
Again  we  would  guard  our  readers  against 
throwing  their  money  away  on  nitrate  of 
soda.  If  we  were  to  spread  it  on  land  in 
early  April  for  corn  to  be  planted  in  May, 
we  should  consider  that  about  half  of  it 
would  be  lost.  On  late  corn  we  should 
prefer  to  scatter  the  nitrate  of  soda  not 
until  the  corn  was  planted,  or  even  after 
it  had  sprouted.  Again  we  should  con¬ 
sider  that  money  was  thrown  away  if  it 
was  used  upon  poor  land,  or  land  defi¬ 
cient  in  potash  or  phosphate. 


The  New  York  Sun  of  Sunday,  March 
3th,  prints  a  long  leading  editorial  against 
the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  concludes:  “In  the  name  of  New 
York’s  insulted  fanners  and  in  the  name 
of  good  government,  we  demand  of  the 
Legislature  that  it  abolish  the  Geneva  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  is  a 
humbug.”  Aside  from  the  Director’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  jumping  at  conclusions;  for  form¬ 
ulating  theories  from  absurdly  insufficient 
data  and  using  language  too  “scientific” 
for  ordinary  people  to  comprehend,  we 
have  always  thought  that  the  actual  work 
of  the  Station,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  Director’s  assistants,  was  carefully, 
conscientiously  and  effectively  performed. 


There  is  no  particular  variety  of  the 
Japan  Chestnut  which  is  yet  offered  for 
sale.  Rural  readers,  bear  this  in  mind. 
In  ordering  trees,  you  will  get  seedlings 
which  may  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
just  the  same  as  if  jou  raised  plants  from 
the  seeds  yourselves.  First-rate  varieties 
are  being  propagated,  but  they  will  not 
be  offered  for  sale  in  several  years,  we  pre¬ 
sume.  W e  are  anxious  that  our  readers 
who  can  afford  to  experiment  should  try 
the  Japan  Chestnut,  but  we  would  not 
have  them  deceived  by  assuming  that  be¬ 
cause  they  buy  and  plant  Japan  Chestnut 
seedlings  the  trees  will  bear  either 
large  nuts  or  nuts  of  good  quality.  The 
risk  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  raising 
any  other  seedlings. 


Is  the  Springfield  blackcap  the  same  as 
Davison’s  Thornless?  Practically  they  are 
both  without  thorns;  the  fruit  is  about  the 
same  size  and  sweet.  It  is  also  rather  soft 
for  market.  But  is  not  the  habit  of  the 
Springfield^  quite  different j,from  that^of 


Davison’s?  The  main  stems  of  the  Spring- 
field  are  quite  stout,  but  the  secondary 
branches  are  so  mauy  and  so  slender  that 
they  droop  on  every  side,  forming  pendu¬ 
lous  bushes.  It  is  years  since  we  culti¬ 
vated  the  Davison;  but  we  have  no  re¬ 
membrance  that  the  plants  assumed  this 
weeping  form  which  in  the  Springfield  is 
so  pronounced  as  to  give  them  a  value  as 
ornamental  shrubs.  We  have  just  been 
examining  the  cancs  of  the  Springfield 
and  find  them  alive  to  the  very  tips.  It 
seems  as  hardy  as  any  variety  of  raspberry 
we  have  ever  raised.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Anderson,  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  who  sent  us  these  plants 
for  trial. 

TnosE  who  are  interested  in  gardening 
matters  or  small-fruit  culture,  now  that 
spring  is  upon  us,  will  naturally  want  the 
assistauce  of  trusty  horticultural  papers. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  solicit  subscriptions 
from  such  people.  Posters  and  premi¬ 
um-lists  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  gladly  be 
sent  to  all  applicants. 


THE  HATCH  BILL. 


The  Hatch  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  the  States  and  Territories,  has  received 
no  serious  opposition  from  any  quarter. 
Neither,  with  one  exception,  has  it  been 
very  persistently  advocated  by  the  farm 
papers  of  the  country.  The  one  exception 
is  the  N.  E.  Homestead,  which  from  the 
beginning  has  worked  persistently  to  has¬ 
ten  its  passage. 

While  the  Rural  has  always  been  in 
full  sympathy  with  any  measure  looking 
toward  agricultural  progress,  and  has, 
therefore,  approved  of  the  leading  object 
of  the  Hatch  Bill,  we  would  yet  have 
sought  to  accomplish  the  object  by  very 
different  methods  from  those  which  the 
bill  enacts.  We  could  see  no  need  of 
haste.  The  bill  instead  of  being  passed 
in  its  accepted  form  might  well  have  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  far¬ 
mers  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
members  of  every  farmers*  club  or  insti¬ 
tute  in  the  land.  It  is  far  easier  to  pass  a 
bill,  excellent  in  the  main  though  faulty 
in  detail,  during  the  excitement  of  red- 
hot  noisy  enthusiasm  than  to  modify  it 
materially  after  it  has  become  a  law  and 
the  matter-of-fact  machinery  of  its  execu¬ 
tion  is  everywhere  put  in  motion.  But 
our  view  of  the  case  did  not  prevail  and 
we  have  no  disposition  to  cross  the  bridge 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  until  we 
come  to  it.  The  bill  is  intended  to  help 
agriculture,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
help  the  intention  as  far  as  possible. 


NOTICE. 


All  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rural’s 
Seed  Distribution  must  apply  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  required  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “Send  seeds.” 


LEGALIZING  AN  EVIL. 

That  is  rather  a  plausible  argument 
urged  in  favor  of  the  Ives  Bill  now  before 
the  New  York  Legislature,  permitting 
betting  at  races,  but  taxing  the  receipts 
and  restricting  the  racing  or  trotting  on 
each  track  to  20  days.  The  advocates  of 
the  bill  insist  that  it  has  always  been  im¬ 
possible  to  suppress  betting;  that  people 
w ill  bet  no  matter  what  restrictions  the  law 
may  impose.  They  urge  that  it  will  give 
the  control  of  race-courses  to  those  who 
will  conduct  the  sport  on  an  honorable 
basis,  and  will  stamp  out  the  swindling 
coucerns  which  carry  on  pretended  races 
merely  to  plunder  the  public.  They  say 
that  the  measure  would  certainly  check 
dishonesty,  and  that,  the  tax  received  by 
the  State  from  reputable  race-tracks  might 
be  beneficially  given  as  prizes  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  various  breeds  of  live 
stock  at  the  State  and  county  fairs,  and 
thus  good  would  spring  from  au  inevitable 
evil.  Just  as  the  Crosby  Bill  would  limit 
the  pernicious  effects  of  liquor  selling  by 
a  high  license;  so  the  Ives  Bill  would  cur¬ 
tail  the  evils  of  betting  on  race-tracks  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  these  and  of  the 
days  devoted  to  the  sport  at  each,  and  by 
placing  “high-toned”  men  in  charge  of 
them.  Well,  prohibitionists  are  generally 
opposed  to  “high-license,”  as  tampering 
with  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  absolutely 
suppressed;  and  there  will  be  a  great 
many  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard 


to  licensing  betting.  Then  again,  taxes 
on  liquor  stores  in  this  city  are  distributed 
among  our  charitable  institutions;  a  very 
few  refuse  to  take  any  of  the  money  on 
the  high  moral  ground  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  accept,  any  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
damnable  trade;  would  the  farmers  of  the 
State  be  likely  to  refuse  prizes  that  came 
from  the  taxes  on  betting,  on  equally  high 
moral  grounds? 


CHEAP  WATCH  SWINDLES. 

About  nine  months  ago  Charles  West 
hired  a  small  office  in  Maiden  Lane,  one 
of  the  down-town  business  streets  of  this 
city,  and  hung  out  a  sign  emblazoned  with 
the  legend.  “The  Victor  Watch  Compa¬ 
ny.”  "West  at  once  advertised  ftcely, 
chiefly  in  country  papers,  offering  an  “18- 
caret  gold  stem-winder  watch”  for  $6.50, 
and  soon  papered  the  country  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  alluring  circulars  through  the 
mails.  In  these  he  boasted  of  the  super- 
eminent.  merits  of  the  Victor  Watch  Com¬ 
pany's  goods,  and  stated  that  it  bad  an 
enormous  factory  employing  hundreds  of 
bands  and  turning  out  a  vast  number  of 
watches  eveiv  week.  In  a  short  time  he 
began  to  receive  a  heavy  mail  twice  a  day 
and  hired  several  type-writers  to  do  the 
correspondence,  and  a  number  of  girls  to 
address  envelopes  and  mail  circulars.  He 
never  kept  any  watches  in  the  office  and 
never  mailed  any,  though  he  pocketed  a 
great  deal  of  money  sent  in  by  gudgeons 
who  expected  to  get  a  $20  watch  fur  $6.50, 
As  the  dishonest  gains  of  the  Victor 
Watch  Company  poured  in  upon  West 
in  a  steadily  increasing  stream,  he  ad¬ 
vertised  more  extensively,  and  favored 
the  Rural  two  -weeks  ago  with  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  $260.  The  favor,  however, 
was  promptly  declined ;  for  a  little  investi¬ 
gation  left  little  doubt  that  the  company 
was  a  swindling  concern.  The  post-office 
authorities  here  had  also  come  to  the 
same  conclusion;  for  during  several 
mouths  they  had  been  receiving  numerous 
Complaints  from  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  had  sent  remittances  for 
watches  and  had  failed  to  receive  them. 
To  complaints  of  this  kind  West  either 
returned  no  answer  at  all  or  sent  an  eva¬ 
sive  one,  saying  either  that  the  goods 
must  have  miscarried,  or  that  the  demand 
was  so  heavy  that  the  supply  was  tempor¬ 
arily  exhausted,  or  making  some  similar 
false  excuse.  Two  weeks  ago,  suspect¬ 
ing  that  the  post-office  agents  were  after 
him,  West  bought  some  cheap  watches 
(the  “enormous  factory”  having,  of 
course,  no  existence  outside  the  advertise¬ 
ments).  and  began  to  send  them  out  to 
some  of  those  who  had  sent  him  remit¬ 
tances.  It  was  too  late,  however;  the 
post-office  agents  bad  over  200  complaints, 
and  arrested  Iho  rascal  last  Tuesday,  and 
he  is  now  under  bail  awaiting  trial  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences 
and  using  the  United  States  mails  for 
swindling  purposes. 

Never  before  was  there  such  an  immense 
amouut  ot  misrepresentations  and  swin¬ 
dling  as  at  present  in  cheap  watches  and 
jewelry.  Alluring  engravings  and  decep¬ 
tive  statements  with  regard  ito  these  arti¬ 
cles  form  the  most,  conspicuous  items  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  nearly  every 
paper  in  the  country.  Some  are  offered 
“absolutely  free;”  others  are  “fiee  to  all;” 
others  range  in  price  from  $1,  asked  by 
a  Boston  humbug,  to  $6.50,  asked  by  the 
Victor  swindle.  “Solid  gold  watches”  at 
$3.50  shouts  one  Cheap  Jack.  “A  gentle¬ 
man’s  gold  watch  worth  $55  for  24  cents" 
yells  another.  And  the  wonder  of  it  is  that 
they  all  find  simpletons  credulous  enough 
to  believe  them,  and  all  are  making 
money  by  the  Victor  system  or  others 
hardly  less  disreputable.  Every  one  of 
these  Cheap  Jacks  isentirely  irresponsible; 
they  are  all  under  heavy  expense  for  ad¬ 
vertising;  not  one  of  them  can  afford  to 
be  just,  much  less  generous;  any  one  who 
expects  to  get  the  best  of  them  is  certain 
to  be  disappointed;  any  one  who  deals 
with  them  is  certain  to  be  fooled. 


BREVITIES. 


Send  for  the  Rural’s  seed  distribution, 
all  who,  having  applied  prior  to  10  days  ago, 
have  not  yet  received  it. 

Try  the  Mouarch  Rhubarb.  Its  stems  are 
twice  a-s  large  as  those  of  any  other  kind  raised 
at  the  R.  G.,  and  the  quality  is  flue. 

Milo  as  the  winter  has  been  at  the  R,  G., 
many  kinds  of  raspberries  have  suffered.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Golden  Queen  is  not 
among  the  sufferers — neither  is  Harhart. 

Let  our  readers  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Rural  has  sprinkled  flowers  of  sulphur  over 
the  seed  potatoes  of  a  dozen  or  more  of 
trenches  and  the  crop  has  beeu  free  of  “scab.” 

It  seems  that  the  new  and  beautiful  weep¬ 
ing  fuchsia  which  we  have  alluded  to  a-s 
“Storm  King,”  should  be  called  “Frau  Emma 
Tqpfer,’’  its  proper  name — so  called  after  its 
Belgiau  originator. 

Smith’s  Spruce  i  Abies  Morinda  or  Srnith- 


iana)  is  a  fine  tree.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Common  Hemlock  with  longer  leaves  and  with 
a  pendulous  lmbit.  II  is  quite  hardy  as  far 
north,  at  least,  as  Southern  Canada, 

Henry  Ward  RkkubER  took  pride  in  act¬ 
ing  as  his  own  doctor.  If  he  ever  ate  food 
that  disagreed  with  him  it  was  hard  to  get 
him  to  touch  it  again.  This  was  common 
sense  treatment,  yet  many  will  not  practice  it. 

Many  farmers’  clubs  in  this  State  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  offer  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  They  make  appoint¬ 
ments  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  to 
meet  with  them  and  deliver  an  address.  This 
always  calls  out  an  increased  attendance  and 
creates  an  added  interest. 

You  who  are  in  need  of  hardy  vines  and 
would  like  something  new  aud  odd,  try  the 
Actiuidia  polygaim.  It  made  a  growth  last 
season  at  the  Rural  Grounds  of  20  feet.  We 
have  had  it  about  live  years.  It  has  not  yet 
bloomed.  This  comes  from  Japan  and  is  said 
to  be  splendid  when  in  full  bloom.  It  is  said 
the  fruit  is  edible. 

“Very  large  kernels— very  small  cobs.” 
Mauy  kinds  of  corn  are  so  described  in  the 
catalogues.  The  amount  of  corn  which  an  ear 
bears  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  kernels, 
assuming  that  the  rows  are  well  filled  and 
close  together.  We  have  vet  to  see  very  large 
kernels  on  very  small  cobs. 

The  Cayuga  Co.  Farmers’  Club  petition  the 
N.  Y.  Legislature  to  legalize  the  use  of  barbed 
wire  for  line  fences.  Most  N.  V.  farmers 
have  to  go  off’  their  farms  for  fencing  stuff. 
Barbed  wire  is  used  by  many  for  cross  feuces, 
and  would  be  generally  used  for  line  fences  if 
farmers  did  not  hesitate  to  do  anything  that 
may  breed  a  lawsuit. 

Spray  the  hen  houses  thoroughly  with  ker¬ 
osene.  This  is  better  and  cheaper  than  white¬ 
wash.  A  spraying  bellows  will  soon  pay  for 
itself.  The  spray  penetrates  every  crack  and 
crevice,  and  it  is  so  fine  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  serves  for  a  given  sur¬ 
face.  This  method  of  cleansing  ben  houses  is 
cheap  and  effectual. 

And  now.  it  appears,  there  is  a  new  breed 
of,  fowls  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  name  is 
“The  Downy  Fowls,”  It  is  said  that  the  new 
breed  springs  from  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  re¬ 
taining  all  their  virtues  with  the  added  virtues 
of,  first,  not  being  able  to  fly  over  a  common 
board  fence;  and,  second,  having  feathers  as 
soft  as  those  of  a  goose. 

On  the  beautiful  island  called  Dosoris, 
owned  by  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  N  Y.  Sun,  we 
last  summer  saw  a  Japan  persimmon  tree, 
which  in  a  sheltered  place  is  partially  hardy. 
It  was  eight  feet  high,  with  leathery,  deep- 
green  leaves  as  large  as  those  of  the  Cucum¬ 
ber  Magnolia.  The  tree  blooms,  but  the 
flowers  drop  off  and  no  fruit  sets. 

It  is  surely  strange  that  no  monument  has 
ever  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  This  in¬ 
vention  did  more  for  the  South  than  any  other 
dozen  acts  have  ilone  No  monument  that  we 
know  of  has  ever  been  erected  to  commemo¬ 
rate  him,  and  surely  Southern  children  know 
surprisingly  little  about  him.  It  is  not  too 
late,  even  at  this  day,  for  some  substantial 
.evidence  of  gratitude. 

The  Rural  alone  of  all  the  press,  began 
talking  of  the  great  utility  of  spiaying-bel- 
lows  years  ago.  Gradually  they  axe  coming 
into  use.  As  they  have  not  been  advertised 
very  much,  they  are  left  to  work  their  way 
gradually,  but  steadily,  upon  their  own  me¬ 
rits.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  We  have 
given  up  whitewashing  our  hen-houses,  sim¬ 
ply  because  an  occasional  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  answers  every  purpose  of  the  wash  better 
at  a  less  cost.  Those  spraying- bellows  may 
also  bo  used  to  distribute  liquid  insecticides. 

There  are  auctions  all  about  us  this  season. 
It  is  often  possible  to  make  a  good  bargain  at 
one  of  them.  If  a  man  secs  something  that  he 
really  needs,  it  will  generally  pay  to  bid  on  it. 
At  such  sales  there  are  always  farmers  who 
propose  to  buy  everything  that  is  sold  cheap, 
no  matter  whether  they  need  the  articles  or 
not.  This  is  poor  business.  A  farm  is 
a  poor  place  upon  which  to  dump  a  lot  of 
cheap  goods  that  have  uo  virtue  but  cheap¬ 
ness.  Farmers  in  our  neighborhood  are  most 
anxious  to  buy  the  manure  offered  at  such 
sales.  It  takes  a  shrewd  man  to  buy  manure 
at  an  auction  and  get  his  money’s  worth. 

It  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country 
from  Kansas  Lily,  the  other  day,  that  the 
Inter-State  Land  Company  bad  completed  the 
purchase  of  TV>.<H)0.cmm»  acres  situated  in  the 
western  confines  of  the  Texas  Pan-Handle, 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  embracing  a  part 
of  No  Man’s  Lund  and  the  famous  Maxwell 
graut..  Land  Commissioner  Hjuirks  says  there 
is  uo  foundation  for  any  legitimate  claim  to 
such  land.  The  Maxwell  grant,  wax  exposed 
as  a  fraud  loug  ago,  and  nobody  else  has  any 
just  claim  to  any  tracts  of  land  included  in  the 
above  area.  The  “persons  who  purchase  ‘quit¬ 
claim  deeds’  of  alleged  private  land  grants,” 
says  the  Commissioner,  “do  so  at  their  own 
risk.”  If  this  syndicate  purchased,  it  did  so 
from  men  who  had  no  authority  to  sell,  anil 
it  in  turn  cannot  give  a  title  to  a  purchaser  of 
any  part  of  its  alleged  domain. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company  was 
organized  Monday,  under  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  to  run  in  opposition  to  that  gr  inding 
monopoly — the  American  Cotton  Oil  Trust.. 
Its  officers  are:  President,  Henry  Butcher, 
Philadelphia;  Manager,  Frederick  Oliver, 
Columbus,  8.  ('.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
John  Oliver  of  same  place;  Engineer,  Daniel 
T.  Tompkins,  Charlotte  N.  C.  Capital  f 5,000- 
600, of  which  $4,000,000  have  been  already  sub¬ 
scribed,  chiefly  by  Philadelphia  capitalists. 
The  very  best  machinery  has  already  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  company  is  sure  to  start,  It  is 
reported  that  Phil,  Armour  was  refused  an 
interest,  because  the  incorporators  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  motives  for  seeking  one  were 
purely  selfish.  He  has  just  made  n  contract 
withjthe  Cotton?! )il  Trust, Company'for  a  sup¬ 
ply 'of  cotton'seedjoil  to  adulterate  his  lard,  at 
a  specified  low  figure,  for  three  years. 
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Spain  through  the  intervention  of  our  Minis¬ 
ter  to  that  country.” 

And  he  calls  such  ageueies  as  the  “B.-A.” 
“dens  of  thieves.  ”  At  the  same  time  Secretary 
Bayard  proved  conclusively  the  imaginary 
nature  of  the  Lawrence-Townley,  or  Chase  es¬ 
tate  of  $800,000,000,  about  which  special  in¬ 
quiries  were  made.  Further,  he  says  that 
neither  the  Department  nor  the  Legation  in 
London  can  encourage  or  aid  any  investigation 
iuto  such  nebulous  fortunes.  This  sort  of  swin¬ 
dle  is  an  old  one.  Long  before  the  “B.-A.” 
Agency  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had 
been  contributed  by  associations  and 
individuals  on  the  theory  that  fabu¬ 
lous  fortunes  awaited  American  heirs 
in  England.  In  1867  a  meeting  of  31X1 
La  wrences  was  held  in  Boston  to  send  out  an 
agent  to  look  after  the  nice  little  sum  of  $125,- 
000,000,  supposed  to  be  held  in  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery.  In  1807  200  Ingrams 
voted  to  raise  $20,000  to  assert  their  imagi¬ 
nary  rights  to  a  vast  estate  in  Yorkshire,  in¬ 
cluding  the  site  of  the  City  of  Leeds.  Colum¬ 
bus  Smith,  of  Vt.,  as  far  back  as  1852,  began 
to  form  associations  of  “heirs”  to  tremen¬ 
dous  English  estates  begging  for  somebody 
to  come  and  take  them.  He  promised  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  Willoughbys,  the  SnowB,  the  Wil¬ 
sons  and  the  Gibsons;  but  while  all  of  them 
have  paid  out  considerable  money,  none  of 
them  has  ever  got  in  a  cent.  In  1867— a  ludic¬ 
rous  year  in  this  line — the  Browns  chased  a 
neat  little  fortune  of  $245,700,000:  the  Dud¬ 
leys  laid  claim  to  vast  Euglish  possessions; 
an  association  of  Churches  wanted  to  get 
$35,000,000  from  the  Bank  of  England  and 
$20,000,000  in  landed  property  on  the  Thames. 


While  the  blending  of  Arabian,  Turkish  and 
Barb  blood  has  undoubtedly  contributed  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  formation  of  the  modern 
Thoroughbred,  there  is  not  the  remotest  doubt 
that  the  care  aud  skill  of  English  bi’eeders  in 
selecting  and  coupling  the  stoutest,  best  and 
fleetest  for  successive  generations  has  been  a 
still  more  potent  agent  in  the  formation  of  the 
breed. 

Our  American  Thoroughbreds  are, of  course, 
of  Euglish  birth  or  descent, and  indeed  all  our 
horses,  except  those  bred  especially  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  are  largely  permeated  with 
Thoroughbred  blood.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  ground-work  of  our  trotting  strains  and 
roadsters  aud  saddle  horses  generally.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  bred  for  generations  with  special 
reference  to  speed,  the  Thoroughbred  has  ac¬ 
quired  peculiarities  of  form  and  temper,  that 
l'ender  him  undesirable  for  the  more 
sober  and  steady  work  of  ordiuary  life.  He 
is  rather  too  lithe  and  light  in  form,  too 
nervous  and  excitable  in  temper  for  every¬ 
day  uses;  but  iu  speed,  eudurauee  and  reso¬ 
lution  the  Thoroughbred  excels  all  other 
breeds  on  the  globe,  and  there  is  no  race  of 
horses  in  existence  that  may  not  be  improved 
by  a  Thoroughbred  cross. 

At  Fig.  140  is  showu  a  famous  specimen  of 
a  Thoroughbred  stallion,  Hermit,  winner  of 
the  sensational  Derby  of  1867  and  of  nine 
other  remarkable  races,  and,  next  to  Stock- 
well,  the  most  successful  stallion  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Before  the  Derby  of  1867,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  head,  from  a 
prime  favorite  he  became  an  outsider,  1,000 
to  15  teing  offered  against  him  without  any 
takers;  yet  he  won  the  race  from  a  field  of  20 


troit,  Mich.,  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  obtaining  $5,000  from  John 
Deakin,  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  ou  the  false 
pretence  of  prosecuting  for  him  a  claim  to  an 
English  estate  worth  $250,000.  Some  ac¬ 
counts  put  the  amount  Deakin  is  “out”  at 
$20,000.  The  .first  sum  paid  was  only  $500; 
but  Anderson  then  claimed  that  the  property 
he  had  discovered  was  worth  only  $50,000. 
As  his  demands  increased  so  did  the  value  of 
the  mythical  estate,  until  his  credulous  dupe 
followed  him  to  England  and  found  the  estate 
and  Anderson’s  services  bogus.  The  rascal 
must  have  had  several  other  similar  clients 
for  he  squandered  money  “like  a  Prince”  or  a 
successful  “boodleman.”  There’s  a  good  deal 
of  cheating  iu  the  same  way  in  this  country, 
witness,  the  “Harlem  Common  Syndicate” 
humbug. 

The  following  note  from  Alex.  Heron,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  very  suggestive  of  fraud: 

“A  corn  show  having  been  advertised, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marion  Co.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  during  March,  aud  special 
premiums  having  been  solicited  and  offered 
for  that  purpose,  therefore,  this  is  to  convey 
the  information  and  explanation  that  the  ar- 
rangemet  Is  an  individual  enterprise,  as  the 
Marion  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  ses¬ 
sion  the  other  day,  disclaimed  any  authority 
for  such  announcement,  and  the  use  of  my 
name  alone  in  soliciting  premiums  for  such 
exhibit  was  without  my  knowledge  or  consent 
in  any  way  whatever.  ‘  One  or  more  persons 
therefore  write  to  manufacturers  aud  others 
soliciting  prizes  to  be  offered  at  a  “corn 
show,”  representing  that  they  do  so  in  the 
name  of  the  Marion  County 
Agricultural  Society,  aud,  without 
any  authority,  use  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  lend  weight  to 
their  solicitations.  Goods  received 
under  these  conditions  would 
evidently  be  obtained  on  false 
pretences,  and  tbe  receivers  would 
be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution, 
and  most  likely  would  be  well 
worthy  of  punishment.  Are  there 
other  “ventures”  of  the  kind? 

To  Several  Inquirers— We 
cannot  by  any  means  recommend 
IgjSgffc*  theElectricPad  MTgCo. ,  Brooklyn , 

N.  Y.  W e  do  not  recommend  the 
Domestic  M’fg  Co.,  Wallingford, 
Conn.  We  cannot  recommend 
the  Franklin  Publishing  Co.,  New 
V-  Haven,  Conn.  W e  do  not  recom- 

-  mend  the  Civiale  Remedy  Co.,  of 
~  this  city.  It  will  send  the  goods, 
no  doubt,  but  they  are  too  high 
priced  and  less  effective  than 
Ss==^Iil  claimed.  Itiseugagedinwhatwe 

.a  -  ~  consider  a  disreputable  business . . 

...  .We  don’t  recommend  Stephens 
Brothers,  Northford,  Conn., or  the 
Shelton  Card  W orks,  Birmingham, 

__  Conn . “Henry  Wood,”  -343 

E.  54th  St.,  this  city  is  the  assumed 
name  of  a  swindler  who  pretends 
to  sell  counterfeit  money,  and  is 
sending  a  large  number  of  circulars 
to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
every  person  who  deals  with  him  is  absolutely 
certain  to  be  swindled,  and  richly  deserves 
to  be  so.  He  ouly  hires  a  letter-box  at  50 
cents  a  month  at  the  address.  We  have  set 
the  police  after  this  rascal.  After  so  many 
press  warnings,  isn't  it  wonderful  that  dis¬ 
honest  dupes  still  patrouize  such  rascals. 


arscmaii 


THOROUGHBRED  HORSES, 


In  this  country  the  word  “thoroughbred” 
is  frequently  applied  to  domestic  animals  of 
auy  kind  belougiug  to  any  well-defined  breed 
without  any  admixture  of  other  blood;  but 
originally  ami  properly  it  was  applied  ex¬ 
clusively  to  tbe  English  race-horse,  which 
of  all  breeds  of  animals  is  the  oldest  and 
lw:st  established.  It  is  now  about  137  years  ago 
—1750 — since  tbe  first  publication  of  tbe  En¬ 
glish  Racing  Calendar,  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  horses  that  took  part  iu  tbe  regular 
races,  and  iu  a  very  few  years  it  became  the 
custom  to  give  tbe  name  of  tbe  sire  in  each 
case.  With  very  little  change  this  publica¬ 
tion  has  continued  till  the  present  day,  aud 
the  records  of  performances  and  names  of  the 
performers  furnished  the  basis  for  the  stud¬ 
book  of  the  breed.  A  record  of  the  pedigrees 
of  distinguished  horses  was  published  in  1780, 
and, ’.later,  several  other  compilations  of  pedi¬ 
grees  from  the  Racing  Calendar  and  other 
sources  were  attempted ;  but  it  was  not  until 
171*1  that  the  English  Stud  Book  took  its  pres¬ 
ent  form.  The  standard  of  admission  to  it 
was  a  creditable  performance  on  the  turf,  as 
shown  by  the  Racing  Calendar,  as  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  a  creditable  ;>er form¬ 
er  must  necessarily  be  well-bred.  The  first 
volume  compiled  on  this  basis  formed  the 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  ones,  and  few 
names  have  since  been  admitted  to  registry 
that  could  not  trace  their  pedigrees  on  both 
sides,  without  admixture,  to  pre¬ 
decessors  recorded  in  the  first  vol¬ 
ume, or  to  subsequent  importations 
of  Oriental  blood;  but  while  a  re¬ 
cent  cross  with  an  imported  Arab 
or  Barb  does  not  render  an  ani¬ 
mal  ineligible  as  a  Thoroughbred, 
it  is  not  considered  desirable,  inas-  I 

much  as  the  English  race-horse  of 
to-day  is  considered  far  superior 
to  the  Oriental  horse  of  to-day  iu 
size,  speed  and  endurauce.  No 
horse,  no  matter  how  long  his  ped¬ 
igree,  can  find  entrance  to  the  En¬ 
glish  Stud  Book  except  those 
indicated:  but,  with  regard  to  the 
American  Stud  Book,  this  rule 
has  been  relaxed  so  as  to  admit  to 
registry  animal*  that  show  an  uu- 
mixed  descent  for  five  generations 
of  pure  blood  ;  for  the  amount 
of  alien  blood  then  remaining  _d£^jgg§ 

must  necessarily  be  infinitesimally 

But  what  was  the  foundation  of 
the  breed?  Well,  the  original  -fMliH* 
horses  of  the  islaud  were  very  in- 
ferior  iu  comparison  with  any  of 
the  breeds  of  to-day;  but  from  •  >3  ^ 

Saxon  times  they  were  steadily  im-  " 

proved  by  importations  from  tbe 
Continent,  especially  from  Nor- 
maudy,  Flanders  and  Germany  in 
earlier  days,  uud,  later,  by  fre¬ 
quent  introductions  of  the  lighter, 
more  agile  a  nd  graceful  horses  of  Spain,  which 
were  almost,  identical  with  the  Barbs  to  be 
met  with  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  especially  in  Morocco.  As  far  back  as 
16(X)  horse  racing  was  a  favorite  pastime  in 
England,  and  frequent  importations  of  choice 
horses  were  made  from  Egypt,  Tunis, 
Morocco,  Arabia  aud  parts  of  Turkey.  This 
was  especially  the  case  during  ami  after 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  when  horse-racing 
had  become  so  much  of  a  national  sport  that 
the  ability  to  excel  in  a  race  was  regarded  as 
the  principal  tost  of  merit  in  a  horse,  aud  those 
most  successful  on  the  turf  were  most  highly 
prized  for  breeding  purposes.  From  the  time 
of  Charles  IT  down  breeding  for  speed  and  en¬ 
durance  ou  the  race-course  has  been  conducted 
more  and  more  on  a  definite  plan  and  on  more 
scientific  principles.  Charles  sent  his  Master 
of  the  Horse  especially  to  the  Levant  for  some 
choice  stoek.und  liis  purchases  comprised  three 
celebrated  Turkish  stallions  and  some  mores 
from  Tuugiers  known  as  the  “royal  mares,” 
anO  these  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  the  pure  Thorougbbreds.Turf- 
men  generally  consider  that  the  Oriental  stal¬ 
lions  that  have  contributed  most  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Thoroughbred  are  Place's  White 
Turk,  imported  iu  the  time  of  Cromwell; 
King  Charles’s  importations;  the  Byerley 
Turk  in  the  days  of  James  II.;  the  Darley 
Arabian,  imported  between  17u0  and  IT  15,  aud 
the  Godolphin  Arabian,  supposed  to  have 
been  really  a  Barb,  imported  in  1728.  The 
last  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
last  Easteru  horse  that  has  been  of  auy  special 
benefit  to  the  Euglish  stock,  though  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  later  importations 
whose  names  are  seen  in  the  best  pedigrees. 


THOROUGHBRED  ‘STALLION,  HERMIT.  Fig.  140.  Re  engraved  from  tbe  London  Live  Stock  Journal 


others,  putting  £80,000 — $406,000 — in  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  his  owner.  Since  1870  he  has  been  in 
the  stud  at  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  the  first 
charge  being  20  guineas  with  10s  fid  for  the 
groom ;  but  owing  to  his  success  the  fee  was 
rapidly  advanced  to  50  gs.,  200  gs..  and  last 
year  to  250  gs.,  at  which  it  now  stands.  In  18 
years  iu  the  stud  he  begot  280  foals  which  won 
uo  fewer  than  658  races  of  the  value  of  £207,- 
874— which  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal 
justly  remarks  is  a  stupendous  sum  to  be  won 
in  18  years  by  tbe  progeny  of  a  single  horse. 


Who  has  ever  heard  that  a  single  dollar  of 
these  vast  millions,  or  of  other  millions  sought 
by  different  claimants  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  been  secured  ? 

With  regard  to  Fortunes  iu  Germany,  Min¬ 
ister  White  says; 

“So  far  as  the  Legation  has  been  able  to 
ascertain,  there  are  in  Germany  uo  large 
estates,  that  for  86  or  more  years  have  been 
awaiting  distribution  to  unknown  heirs,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  or  of  anybody, 
aud  all  efforts  to  discover  such  estates  that 
the  Legation  bas  ever  made  or  even  heard 
of  have  proved  f ruitless.  ” 

Similar  notices  have  for  years  been  coming 
from  our  Ministers  at  the  Hague,  for,  next  to 
England,  Holland  has  been  the  greatest  custo¬ 
dian  of  such'mythical  fortunes. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  iu  hunting 
for  such  fortunes  must  be  enormous.  The  80,- 
000  dupes  bled  by  the  "B.  A.  Ageucy”  in  six 
months  represent  only  a  part  of  the  “claim¬ 
ants.”  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
associations  here  and  there  throughout  the 
country,  generally  got  together  by  rascally 
lawyers  who  want  fees  for  investigating  and 
prosecutiug  the  “claims.”  Then  there  are 
many  individual  “claimants,”  who  pay  some 
dishonest  “claim-agents”  more  or  less  heavily 
to  help  them  to  fortunes.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  these  sharpers  preying  quietly  on 
the  credulous  all  over  this  country  and  Eng- 
laud.  Generally  their  dupes  are  ashamed  to 
confess  their  credulity  aud  are  silent  about 
their  losses.  It  is  only  when  some  simpleton 
has  been  outrageously  swindled  that  he 
“squeals'-  and  prosecutes  the  swindler. 

A  remarkable  ease  of  thiskiud  occurred  in 
London'last  Saturday,  when  George  F.  An¬ 
derson,  who  claimed  to  be  a  judge  from  De¬ 


iVUscfllancous 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS. 
LXXVI. — (Concluded.) 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER 


In  Paso  del  Norte;  a  church  of  the  conquisa- 
dores;  not  much  of  a  Republic;  a  Mexican 
bill-of-fare.  _ 

The  old  church  at  Paso  del  Norte  is  claimed 
to  be  over 300  years  old.  Like  all  the  work  of 
early  Spanish  monks,  it  is  of  noble  but  simple 
architecture.  This  one  is  ornamented  iuside 
with  much  wood  earviug,  the  lofty  ceiling  in 
particular  being  very  elaborately  and  beauti¬ 
fully  carved,  and  it  is  of  very  novel  con¬ 
struction.  As  this  is  a  treeless,  timberless 
country,  such  a  thing  as  a  board  or  plank 
three  huudred  years  ago  was  of  great  value. 
However,  considerable  wood  w«s  used  in  this 
church  for  the  cross-beams,  the  doors,  and 
about  the  altar.  Small,  round  sticks  cross  di¬ 
agonally  between  the  lieams  of  the  ceiling 
and  produce  an  ornamental  effect.  The  roofs 
of  houses  are  formed  of  sticks  and  limbs  of 
trees— driftwood  largely— ami  over  these  a 
thick  layer  of  adobe  is  put.  The  altar  in¬ 
closure  is  painted  white,  with  stripes  of  green, 


Parker  of  the  “British- American  Claim 
Agency.”  is  held  for  trial  under  bail  of  $2,500; 
aud  Withered  ami  Gibbons  under  bail  of  $1,000 
each.  The  more  that  is  learnt  about  the  swin¬ 
dle,  the  more  marvelous  appears  the  gullibility 
of  a  vast  multitude  of  people  who  think  they 
may  be  heirs  to  European  estates.  For  years 
the  State  Department  has  been  sending  ouc 
priuted  circulars  by  dozens  every  day  to  cred¬ 
ulous  jx'Ople  of  this  sort,  showing  the 
mythical  character  of  such  fortunes.  On  Nov. 
15,  1884.  Minister  Lowell,  after  proving  that 
there  are  no  such  unclaimed  fortunes  iu  Eng¬ 
land  says: 

“I  hope  it  may  be  of  some  use  iu  saving  the 
money  of  those  foolish  dupes  iu  the  United 
States  who  have  not  already  thrown  it  away 
iu  the  worse  than  useless  pursuit  of  imaginary 
fortunes  in  Gmit  ’Rritian.  They  ’.might  as 
well  sock  to  recover  possession  of  a  castle  in 


blue  and  yellow.  There  are  atrocious  figures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Jesus,  and  all  the 
cheap,  showy  fixtures  and  tinsel  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  and  then  a 
woman,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  came  iu 
and  kneeled,  counted  her  beads,  and  mumbled 
her  prayers.  All  the  time  bqjds  flew  about 
the  church,  and  kept  up  a  continual  twitter  of 
song.  The  Catholics  are  always  right  iu  one 
thing,  and  that  is  in  keeping  their  churches 
open  every  day.  The  method  that  prevails 
among  Protestants  of  building  costly  churches, 
and  then  opening  them  for  two  or  three  hours 
on  Sunday  only,  is  putting  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  most  niggardly  use  that  could 
-  well  he  contrived.  Under  such  au  unchristian 
aud  unnatural  dispensation  it  is  no  wonder 
that  in  large  cities,  in  particular,  poor  people 
are  drawn  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  this 
one  feature  of  its  hospitable  doors, 

We  climbed  into  the  old  bell  tower  and  it 
was  amusing  to  note  in  what  characteristic  fash¬ 
ion  the  bell  rope  had  been  mended  from  time 
immemorial — odds  and  ends  of  strings  ofa  hun¬ 
dred  sorts,  bits  of  wire  and  scraps  of  leather 
tied  together  and  kuot.ted  to  keep  the  rope  iu 
pulling  condition.  It  was  intensely  Mexican 
— a  dirty,  greasy,  temporary  makeshift. 

Nothing  can  be  more  comical  and  ridiculous 
than  to  think  of  Mexico  as  a  Republic.  Of 
course,  there  are  matiy  very  intelligent  and 
highly  educated  Mexicans;  but  for  all  that, 
the  hulk  of  the  population  is  very  far  from  be- 
iug  fit  fora  Republican  form  of  government, 
from  the  American  staudpoiut.for  they  are  ev¬ 
idently  very  little  if  any  further  advanced  in 
civilization  than  were  the  races  conquered  by 
Cortez.  There  is  a  high  tariff  between  Mexi¬ 
co  and  the  United  States,  and  nothing  of  the 
curious  Mexican  work  to  be  had  here  is  cheap. 
But  for  novelty  aud  antiquity,  Americans 
have  them  here  at  their  very  doors.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  our  hotel  by  a  building  iu  which 
were  buths,  which  wo  went  in  to  see.  The 
house  was  built  around  an  opeu  court.  The 
baths  consisted  ot  a  zinc  tub,  into  which  water 
could  be  turned  by  means  of  a  spigot — a  very 
prosaic  affair.  We  had  a  vilo  supper:  but  I 
kept  a  bill-of-fare  as  a  curio.  It  l  ead  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Soup. 

Chotice  of  celery.  Boiled  beef  a  la  Creole. 

Salad.  Lettuce.  Kadishes. 

Roasts. 

Yount;  pig,  barbecued. 

Choice  cut  of  beef.  Spanish  Drip. 

Lamb  with  dressing.  Chicken  with  French  peas. 

Entrees. 

Welsh  rabbit  on  toast. 

Oyster  Vermout  au  gratin. 

Victory  pan  cakes. 

Tenderloin  of  antelope  with  cherries. 

Vegetables. 

New  beets.  Baked  mashed  potatoes.  Asparagus. 

Relishes. 

Lee-Perriu  sauce.  Olives.  English  gherkin  sauce. 

Olive  oil.  Pickled  onions. 

Wheat  and  Oraham  bread. 

Pastry. 

Pumpkin-custard  pie.  Blackberry  pie. 

French  Marine  pudding.  Cream  sauce. 

Assorted  cakes, 

Dessert. 

Apples.  Oranges.  Raisins.  Cheese.  Tea.  Coffee. 

With  all  this  pretentious  menu,  and  gleam¬ 
ing  silver  aud  glass,  there  was  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  fit  to  be  eaten  but  the  oranges,  and  they 
were  as  inferior  as  Nature  ever  deigns  to 
make.  But  hotel  cooking  in  America,  taken 
all  in  all,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation;  and  I 
can  imagine  nothing  more  forJorn  than  to  he 
obliged  to  live  in  the  average  hotel.  How¬ 
ever,  wo  went  to  bed  for  a  few  hours’  sleep  and 
at  two  next  morning  were  again  en  route  to¬ 
ward  the  “Land  of  Promise.” 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Clark’s  Flexible  Disk  Harrow.— Circu¬ 
lar  from  the  Higgauum  MTg.  Corporation, 
Higgauum,  Conn. — The  manufacturers  claim 
that  this  is  the  most  perfect  disk  harrow  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  Those  who  know  the 
high  character  of  this  corporation  realize 
•what  this  claim  means.  It  is  light  and  strong 
and  of  easy  draft.  An  entirely  new  device  is 
employed  for  holding  the  outer  cuds  of  the 
gangs  down.  The  gangs  are  adjusted  by  a 
new  method  which  puts  the  power  and  labor 
upon  the  team.  There  are  certain  kinds  of 
soil  preparation  that  can  be  done  better  with 
a  disk  harrow  than  with  any  other.  Those 
who  have  use  for  such  au  implement  should 
by  all  means  look  this  one  over. 

Yaxkee  Swivel  Plow. — Catalogue  from 
the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co. , 
Chicopee  Fulls,  Mass.  Many  farmers  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  swivel  plow  does 
the  best  work.  By  its  use  they  are  enabled 
to  cultivate  all  their  land,  as  they  can  throw 
the  furrows  all  oue  way  and  yet  avoid  dead 
furrows.  The  “Yankee”  is  claimed  to  be  the 
best  swivel  plow  made.  It  is  at  all  times  cen¬ 
ter  draft  and  ruus  as  steadily  and  as  easily  as 
any  land  side  plow.  The  share  is  so  constructed 
that  it  does  the  work  of  a  jointer,  burying 
weeds  and  grass  edges  out  of  sight,  It  will 
surely  pay  farmers  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
these jdows,  We  invite  them  to  send  for  the 


catalogue  iu  which  the  “Yankee”  and  various 
other  plows  are  well  described. 

Spangler  Corn  Planter.  Catalogue  from 
the  Spangler  Manufacturing  Company,  York, 
Pa  — This  implement  has  been  tested  iu  the 
field  aud  found  to  work  well.  It  combines 
several  new  aud  improved  features  that  add 
greatly  to  its  usefulness.  Try  it,  The  Spang¬ 
ler  fertilizer  d istributer  is  highly  praised.  All 
know  the  discomforts  attending  the  scattering 
of  fertilizer  on  a  windy  day.  The  mouth, 
eyes  aud  hair  are  all  filled.  With  this  dis¬ 
tributor  the  fertilizer  can  be  scattered  evenly 
and  well  through  any  ordinary  wind.  Send 
for  the  catalogue. 

Paint  toe  House.  Circulars  from  the  Es¬ 
sex  Faiut  Works,  Essex,  Coirn. — Now  is  the 
time  to  apply  paint  to  the  house,  barns  and 
sheds.  You  can  spare  the  time.  This  concern 
furnishes  two  shades  of  browns,  grays  or  reds 
of  a  pure  metallic  linseed  oil  paint  for  a  small 
sum.  Write  them  aud  see  what  they  offer. 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc. 
Circular  from  Wesley  B.  Barton,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. — Birds  from  Mr.  Barton’s  pens  have 
takeu  uiauy  prizes.  They  are  first-class.  Pekin 
ducks  and  collie  dogs  are  also  represented. 

Choice  Flower  Seeds.  Circular  from 
Charles  L.  Burr,  Springfield,  Mass.— Mr.  Burr 
proposes  to  give  bis  customers  the  benefit  of 
the  money  that  some  seedsmen  put  into  a  costly 
catalogue,  by  reducing  the  price  of  flower 
seeds.  His  prices  are  low. 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Don't  pick  your  neighbors  to  pieces  in  the 
presence  of  your  children.  Perhaps  a  judi¬ 
cious  and  much-needed  amendment  to  this 
advice  would  be:  Don’t  pick  your  neighbors 
to  pieces  under  any  circumstances.  But  the 
effect  of  gossip  upon  children  is  certainly 
most  pernicious. 

Cheerfulness  and  patience  seem  a  homely 
sort  of  heroics,  but  considering  how  lew  of  us 
are  called  to  realize  great  things — great  in  the 
common  acceptance  of  the  word — it  seems 
wiser  to  choose  qualities  that  will  wear  well, 
like  Dr.  Primrose.  Patience,  kiudly  sympa¬ 
thy  and  readiness  to  be  pleased  by  others — 
they  are  qualities  to  increase  the  bloom  of 
youth,  to  beau'ify  middle  age  aud  to  be  a 
crown  of  blcssiug  to  the  old. 

All  writers' d  the  Gradgrind school  complain 
that  our  feminine  faults  and  failings  can  iu- 
variabiy  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  purpose.  We 
dress  and  flirt  aud  read  novels  and  eat  candy, 
just  because  we've  nothing  else  to  do.  And 
yet — let  me  whisper  this  heretical  opiuion  — 
these  very  same  critics  are  the  very  first  to 
reproach  us  for  the  slightest  encroachment  on 
what  they  consider  their  own  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince! 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  LAUGHS. 

Untimely  mirth  or  undue  levity  is  a  mis¬ 
take — but  for  a  good,  every-day  household 
augel  give  us  the  woman  who  laughs.  Her 
biscuits  may  not  always  be  just  right,  and 
she  majr  occasionally  burn  her  bread  and  for¬ 
get  to  replace  dislocated  buttons,  but  for  solid 
comfort  all  day  and  every  duy  she  is  a  very 
paragon.  This  world  has  plenty  of  solid  philoso¬ 
phy  and  overwhelming  intellect,  but  philoso¬ 
phy  and  intellect  will  not  stand  nearly  as  much 
wear  and  tear  as  cheerfuluess  and  the  sense 
of  humor. 

One  of  our  newspaper  bards  has  sung  the 
charms  of  the  girl  who  laughs  and  doesn’t  care. 
And  he  is  right;  home  is  not  a  battle-field;  nor 
life  one  long  unending  row.  The  trick  of  al¬ 
ways  seeiug  the  bright  side,  or,  if  the  matter 
has  uo  bright  side,  of  shining  up  the  dark  one, 
is  a  very  important  faculty ;  one  of  the  things 
no  woman  should  be  without.  We  are  not  all 
born  with  the  sunshine  iu  our  hearts,  as  the 
Irish  prettily  phrase  it,  but  we  can  cultivate 
a  cheerful  sense  of  humor,  if  we  only  try. 
Take  the  view  thut  this  world  is  a  bl  ight  oue, 
and  a  pleasant  one  if  we  only  look  at  it  in 
that  light.  And  wherever  we  look  we  see  our 
own  face  mirrored;  it  is  largely  our  owu  fault 
if  the  prospect  is  uot  a  bright  oue. 

The  faculty  of  seeiug  the  bright  or  laugh¬ 
able  side  may  certainly  be  cultivated,  wheu  it 
does  uot  come  by  nature’s  self.  And  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  recommended,  for  the  sweetest 
daughter,  the  truest  wife,  and  the  teuderest. 
mother  is  the  woman  who  laughs — lleaveu 
bless  her. 

INDOOR  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Let  the  men  tear  their  coals  and  scratch 
their  hands,  cultivating  and  picking  black¬ 
berries  and  we  will  patch  the  coats  and  put 
court  plaster  on  the  lacerated  fingers. 

The  fates  have  decreed  that  men  should  do 
the  out-of-door  work,  while  women  toil  iu* 


doors;  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  desire  to 
share  the  curse  of  Caiu  by  tilling  the  soil, 
aud  earning  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.  Wo  will  take  our  recreation  out-of- 
doors  with  the  assistance  and  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  gentlemen  aud  iu  turn  endeavor 
to  entertain  them  indoors.  There  are  few'  girls 
who  do  not,  at  some  time,  ask  themselves— 
Y  hat  would  1  do  if  all  means  of  support  were 
cut,  off  from  me?  We  enjoy  reading  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  have  been  so  situated, 
but  the  gist  of  a  recent  article  on  the  subject 
is  in  the  concluding  sentences — “In  conclusion 
good  work  will  not  go  begging  for  a  purchas¬ 
er,  nor  good  workmen  for  employment.” 

Any  womau  who  is  determined  to  become  a 
bread  winner,  cau  do  so  successfully,  if  she 
turns  her  hand  to  the  first  thing  that  offers, 
no  matter  how  humble,  aud  does  it  with  her 
might,  following  out  with  faithfulness  George 
Herbert’s  rule,  of  making  drudgery  divine. 
The  worker  is  always  in  the  line  of  promo¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  idle  woman  who  is  called  to 
a  position  of  trust,  but  the  one  who  has 
proved  herself  of  worth  iu  the  place  she  now 
fills,  for  it  is  only  from  the  best  of  to-day  that 
we  make  a  stepping  stone  to  a  better  to¬ 
morrow,  Nor  should  we  forget,  in  treating 
the  subject  of  woman’s  home  earnings  that 
“a  penny  saved,  is  a  penny  earned,”  and  the 
woman  who  “  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle¬ 
ness,”  who  administers  her  homo  affairs  with 
prudence  aud  economy,  contributes  as  truly 
to  the  family  exchequer  as  does  the  one  who 
brings  home  each  week  a  pocketful  of  wages. 

When  I  see  poor  little  street  waifs,  their 
clothes  iu  tatters,  with  wau  and  sunken 
cheeks,  giving  such  complete  evidence  of  little 
or  uo  care,  and  improper  or  more  likely  in¬ 
sufficient  food,  I  do  not  worry  about  superflu¬ 
ous  women.  Superfluous  blue-stockings, 
there  may  be,  but  not  superfluous  women, 
women  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Unless  my  small  experience  has  been  out  of 
the  corumou,  the  world  is  waitiug,  even 
groaning  for  bright,  happy,  useful  women. 
Women  wuth  the  power  aud  the  will  toelevate 
and  recreate  those  about  them.  Women  who 
can  broaden  and  sweeten  the  lives  of  this  and 
future  generations.  Personally,  my  greatest 
trouble  is  to  find  time  to  do  what  I  have  to  do, 
without  seeking  auy  special  employment. 
There  ts,  remember,  always  work  for  willing 
hands  to  do  indoors.  While  one-half  the 
world  is  struggling  to  find  time  for  the  work 
that  lies  before  them,  the  other  half  is  idly 
speculating  as  to  how  they  can  escape  work 
by  obtaining  so-called  indoor  employment. 

I  thiuk  no  active,  intelligent  woman  need 
be  uneasy,  but  that  she  cau  always  occupy 
her  time  profitably;  but  if  l  had  to  work  for 
a  living,  I  should,  as  suggested  in  the  article 
referred  to,  seek  a  good  trade,  and  uot  attempt 
literature,  tcaehiug  or  any  of  those  employ¬ 
ments,  iu  which,  because  they  are  genteel, 
the  competition  is  keen  and  the  compensation 
small.  It  is  charged  that  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  hears  too  much  about  literature,  and 
too  little  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  life,  and  I 
am  afraid  the  charge  is  too  true.  People 
don’t  ask  how  much  you  know — they 
don’t  care;  but  what  have  you  done,  what 
can  you  do,  aud  what  are  you  going  to  do. 
Unless  we  have  already  begun,  we  shall  surely 
never  make  a  mark  iu  the  world,  and  if  we 
have  not,  remembering  with  Longfellow  that 
“Time  is  fleeting”  it  is  time  we  put  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  in  practice.  It  is  said  “The 
most  slavish  course  that  uny  woman  could 
open  up  for  herself  is  that  of  cultivated  de¬ 
ficiency,  or,  iu  other  words,  preparing  for 
what  she  is  not  to  be,  making  ready  with 
books  for  au  ideal  life,  when  every  step  of  the 
way  is  over  the  rough  path  of  reality*,"  a  path 
unnecessarily  hard,  by  the  unfitness  of  those 
who  walk  in  it. 

I  don’t  like  to  work,  but  if  I  must  work,  I 
want  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  the  world 
and  for  myself.  Our  power  is  enormous,  and 
we  may,  if  we  will — do  a  far  higher  aud 
nobler  work  for  the  world,  than  by  doing 
fancy  work  and  picking  those  same  black¬ 
berries.  When  we  look  about  us  and  see  the 
poor  attenuated  single  men,  old  and  young 
bachelors,  who  are  nervous  aud  fidgety,  aud 
who  show  only*  too  plainly  how  much  they  are 
in  need  of  some  one  to  look  after  them,  does  it 
not  seem  neglectful,  even  sinful,  for  us  to 
worry  about  indoor  employment,  and  to  leave 
those  specimens  of  neglected  humanity  to 
their  fate? 

“TIs  the  hand  as  soft  as  the  nestling  bird 
That  grips  with  the  grip  of  steel; 

'TIs  the  voice  as  soft  as  sunniu  r's  wind 
That  rules  without  appeal, 

Aud  the  warrior;  scholar,  the  suiut  aud  sage, 

May  tight  und  plan  and  pray, 

The  world  will  wag  to  the  end  of  lime, 

In  the  little  woman’s  way.” 

GLUE  D. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS, 

No  thoroughly  occupied  man  was  ovoi  yet 

miserable.,.. » . . . . 


It  is  only  for  the  innocent  that  solitude  can 
have  charms . 

Every  man  has  some  peculiar  train  of 
thought  which  he  falls  back  upon  when  alone. 

Have  courage  enough  to  review  your  own 
conduct,  to  condemn  it  where  you  detect 
faults,  to  amend  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
to  make  good  resolutions,  and  to  keep  them. . . 

I  hate  to  see  things  done  by  halves;  if  it 
be  right,  do  it  boldly;  if  it  bo  wrong,  leave  it 
undone . 

Economy  wisely  directed  is  not  only  not 
stingy  nor  mean,  but  the  thing  that  makes  be¬ 
nevolence  and  generous  giving  possible . 

The  great  trouble  about  rules  of  etiquette 
or  society  is,  that  to  some  they  become  cast- 
iron,  and  stand  superior  to  commonsense  and 
courtesy. — Don orest's  Mo nthly . 


Domestic  Ccoiromij 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


RURAL  PITHS. 


We  cannot  understand  the  pride  that 
prompts  a  girl  to  wear  shoes  a  size  too  small 
for  her.  Surely  the  martyrdom  endured  is 
worthy  ofa  better  cause. 

Cream  oitecru  color  we  think  preferable  to 
pure  white  goods  for  summer  dresses. 

A  good  hygienic  diet  and  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  open  air  are  the  best  aud  only  rem¬ 
edies  for  a  bad  complexion. 

The  wearing  of  shoes  run  over  at  the  heels 
seems  to  us  to  betray  great  lack  of  neatness 
in  the  wearer. 

Dress  collars  are  still  very  high. 

It  was  Chesterfield  who  said:  “lam  more 
upon  my  guard  as  to  my  behavior  to  my  ser¬ 
vants  and  to  others  who  are  called  my  inferi¬ 
ors.  than  I  am  towards  my  equals,  for  fear  of 
beiug  suspected  of  that  mean  aud  ungenerous 
sentiment  of  desiring  to  make  others  feel  that 
difference  which  fortune  lias,  perhaps  too  un¬ 
deservedly,  made  between  us.” 

Door  knobs  are  for  use  not  for  ornament,  a 
thing  few  persons  have  learned,  judging  from 
the  many  doors  one  sees  with  paint  worn  off 
by  too  frequent  use  of  soap  aud  water  iu  re¬ 
moving  Huger  marks. 

It  is  said  that  manufacturers  have  made  a 
greater  effort  this  season  than  heretofore  to 
render  their  wash  dress  goods  more  durable  in 
coloring, 

A  pretty  conceit  for  neck  wear  is  a  nich¬ 
ing  made  of  loops  of  very  narrow  pearl-edged 
ribbon.  Some  of  these  ruehings  show  two 
colors.  Cream  aud  light  blue;  ‘'Nile”  green 
and  “shrimp”  pink  were  the  prettiest  that  we 
saw. 

A  KITCHEN  TALK. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“The  back  o’  the  winter’s  broke,”  said  an 
old  Scotch  woman  to  me  the  other  day,  aud  it 
seems  as  if  the  lengthened  sunny  days  are  har¬ 
bingers  of  spring  aud  that  the  sap  will  begin 
to  stir  ere  long  in  the  gaunt  and  leafless  trees. 
The  sunshine  streams  “through  liberal  space,” 
in  at  the  kitchen  windows,  and  the  bread  that 
had  to  be  watched  for  fear  it  would  oot  be 
warm  euough,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely 
to  get  too  warm  with  the  same  treatment. 
Lately  the  little  girls  of  our  household  who  at¬ 
tend  the  French  convent  brought  worn  that 
the  nuns  wanted  our  reeii»e  for  bread ;  but  I 
agree  with  that  writer  for  the  Rural  who  says 
bread  cannot  be  made  from  recipes.  The  first 
requisite  is  good  flour;  then  good  yeast,  and 
then  proper  attention  to  baking  up.  Miss 
Corson  some  time  ago  gave  lessons  to  working 
people,  and  made  bread  in  two  hours  aud  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  from  the  sifting  of  the  flour 
to  the  taking  from  the  oven.  She  used  com¬ 
pressed  yeast,  which  I  kuovv  makes  some  dif¬ 
ference  iu  the  time.  The  use  of  a  little  ginger 
and  sugar  iu  cold  weather  makes  quite  a  dif- 
ereuec,  too,  if  added  to  the  yeast.  All  must 
be  of  the  proper  temperature  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess.  I  always  think  the  happiness  ol' a  meal 
depends  largely  upon  its  bread  and  butter,  aud 
this  most  housekeepers  understand.  I  know  a 
youth  who,  when  he  particularly  wishes  to  iu- 
gratiate  himself  with  the  hostess  where  he 
may  be  visiting,  always  disdains  cake  and  says, 
with  a  winning  smile,  taking  another  slice, 


^Umnancottis 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Chilli,  she  cried  for  Oastoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Oastoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Caatoria. 


“I  like  your  bread.”  Such  a  taste  is  a  sign  of 
a  healthy  appetite. 

Calling  on  a  friend  lately,  I  found  her  work¬ 
ing  over  some  lemon  peel  in  what  seemed  to 
me  a  new  way.  She  told  me  that  she  used  a 
great  deal  in  her  cooking,  and  that  after  the 
peels  were  scraped  she  dropped  them  into  a 
jar  of  salt  and  water  about  the  strength  of 
pickle.  She  did  the  same  with  good  orange 
peel.  After  soaking  it  was  rinsed  and  drained 
aud  then  rolled  in  powdered  sugar.  She 
soaked  some  of  the  lemon  peel  in  alcohol,  and 
made  a  stronger,  purer  flavoring  tbau  any 
that  could  be  bought.  One  thing  our  own 
Amateur  Cook  tried  last  summer  was  a  con¬ 
fection  of  rose  leaves,  and  it  was  like  thick, 
canned  sirup,  and  very  nice  to  put  between  a 
light  cake,  that  when  frosted  with  pale  pink 
answered  well  as  a  rose  cake,  and  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  up  more  the  coming  season,  if 
roses  do  not  fail.  There  is  something  about 
the  flavoring  of  things  that  appeals  to  more 
than  the  actual  appetite,  eveu  if  it  be  only  the 
flowers  of  a  summer  past. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

CREAM  PUFFS. 

One  cup  of  hot  water,  onc-half  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  boil  together,  stirring  in  a  cupful  of  dry 
flour  while  boiling.  When  cold  add  three  eggs 
not  beaten.  Drop  by  tablespoonfuls  on  a  but¬ 
tered  tin  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  33  minutes, 
being  careful  not  to  open  the  oven  door  more 
than  ts  necessary.  This  makes  15  puffs.  Take 
care  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other.  For 
tilling:  take  a  pint  of  cream,  a  cup  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  whites  of  two  eggs  with  flavor¬ 
ing  of  any  sort  preferred.  When  the  puffs  are 
cold,  cut  a  ronud  piece  out  of  the  bottom  of 
each,  scrape  out  the  inside;  till  the  cavity 
with  whipped  cream,  lit  back  the  piece  taken 
from  the  bottom,  set  on  a  dish  and  ice. 

DRV  BREAD  FRITTERS. 

Two  cups  of  dry,  tine  bread  crumbs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  prepared  flour,  half  a  pint  or 
rather  less  of  milk,  four  well  beaten  eggs,  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  tables^ oonful  of  butter 
and  a  few  currants.  Boil  the  milk  aud  pour 
over  the  bread,  dredge  the  currants  with  flour 
and  mix  all  into  a  stiff  batter.  Drop  into  hot 
lard  as  doughnuts  and  send  to  table  in  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  They  are  very  nice,  and  if  well 
beaten  are  quite  light, 

ANOTHER  METHOD  OF  SERVING  APPLES. 

Apple  sauce  with  whipped  cream  over  it  is 
a  nice  tea  dish.  Let  them  be  well  stewed,  not 
mashed,  nor  yet  sloppy,  but  with  the  outline 
of  the  pieces  showing  in  the  dish.  This  is  done 
by  covering  the  stew-pan,  but  not  stirring  the 
fruit.  a.  L.  j. 


CARAMEL  CAKE. 

One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one-hall'  cup  of  milk,  one-half  cup 
of  flour,  one  teaspoouful  of  soda.  We  think 
thatone  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  instead  of  soda  makes  the  cake  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Bake  in  three  layers.  Spread  frosting 
between  aud  on  top  of  layers. 

FROSTING. 

Two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  milk,  one  aud  a  half 
cup  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  au  egg.  Boil 
six  or  seven  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
When  cold  flavor  with  vauilla  and  beat  with 
a  spoon  until  thick  and  white. 

CHOCOLATE  CAKE. 

Oue  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  milk,  two  eggs,  oue  teaspoon¬ 
ful  soda,  two  cups  flour,  beat  and  mix  choco¬ 
late  mixture,  stir  briskly. 

MIXTURE. 

Mix  with  one-half  cake  of  chocolate,  oue. 
half  cup  of  milk,  yelk  of  one  egg,  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  sugar.  Mix  over  the  lire  till  all  is 
dissolved,  let  cool,  flavor  with  vanilla.  This 
cake  is  very  nice  made  in  layers  and  the  cara¬ 
mel  frosting  between  and  on  top  of  layers. 

MRS,  E.  L.  WESTON. 

CORN  BREAD. 

“Corn  bread  that  dyspeetios  can  cat”  is 
made  from  a  pint  of  rutber  coarsely  ground 
corn  meal,  with  two  tablespoonfulsof  the  corn 
meal  taken  out  and  the  same  quantity  of 
wheat  flour  substituted.  Beat  two  eggs  just 
as  light  as  if  you  were  making  a  custard,  stir 
them  into  a  pint  of  milk,  and  then  add  to  the 
flour  and  meal,  beating  very  hard.  Put  a 
little  salt  iu.  Have  your  gem-pans  buttered 
after  they  are  hot,  and  after  tilling  them  let 
them  stand  a  little  while  on  the  top  of  the 
range. 

croton  hugs. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  croton  bugs, 
roaches  or  ants,  get  a  pouud  of  borax  and 
scatter  it  freely  from  the  lop  of  your  house 
down  to  the  cellar.  Let  no  closet  shelf  escape, 
but  sprinkle  It  at  the  back  edges  of  all  and 
over  the  floor,  around  the  surbase,  between 
the  mattresses  aud  in  every  corner  imagin¬ 
able.  Do  not  disturb  it,  but  let  It  lie  for  a 


time,  and  you  will  have  immunity  from  these 
pests.  Do  not  forget  to  put  plenty  in  all 
water  pipes  and  drains. 

To  wash  a  white  silk  handkerchief  so  that  it 
will  not  he  stiff,  make  a  suds  of  tepid  water 
and  white  soap;  lay  the  handkerchief  to  soak 
twenty  minutes,  covering  it  up  so  that  it  will 
keep  warm.  Then  wash  it  with  your  hands 
and  rinse,  putting  a  little  blueing  into  the 
water,  which  should  be  warm. 

AUNT  ADDIE. 


lUtecrttanfoutf 


You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a  faithful  ami  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  and  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  ‘-*1  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  iu 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  —  Charles  H.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury.  Vt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  he  desired." 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .1.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 
Price  <1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  'Worth  a  bottle. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

O HER! DAN'S  CONDITION  POM  "~'ER  ts  absolute 
O  ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  garth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  cliot- 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  cts.  In  stamps.  2}<-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6 
I.  S.  Johnson  As  Go..  P.  O.Box2I 18.  Boston,  Mass 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  FI  sett  In  Tone,  Style,  Flnifi:  and  general 
make  rip  of  any  goo-la  made.  Goartinteed  far  6  went. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  Us  Li  mania]  a  and  terms,  '.nv,  cj 
Weaves  Organ  and  Plano  Co.. 

Factory,  York,  P-,. 


ARTIST  Tl  BE  COLORS. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  superiority 
of  our  Tube  colors,  we  will  send— free  ot 
Postage,  S  Large  Tubes,  Brushes  anti  Book 
ol  instructions  to  any  part  of  the  l ,S  ,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00. 

ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS,  Essex,  Conn. 

1,000  HOUSES 

PAINTED  WITH 


ESSEX  PAINT! 


A  FEW  WHO  HAVE  IT: 

IV.  L.  Gn.BERT.  EGQ  .  PT.  C.  W.  R  R. 

HENRY  BOWERS  Esq  .  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  .1  W.  MARVIN.  Deep  River. 

I  others  in  this  place, 

C.  C.  WEST.  Eso„  u  nsMllgloil,  1>.  C..  aud  o-hers. 
ALEX.  WATERS,  K*v„  WKir  Wt.\srno,  Ct.. 

18  others  iu  this  place. 

G  THOMPSON,  Esq..  Essex,  !"T  ,  -J  Others. 

O,  FI  PF.RKISN,  Pxo  ,  Pt  ti  t  H.S.Co. 
Residences  in  Anbury  Park.  Newport,  Long  Branch. 
Ushers  Island,  New  London,  and  In  fact  every  state  In 
the  Union,  art-  painted  with  It,  aud  great  satisfaction 
is  given. 

Prices  and  Maniples  tree  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  above  ground  coarser  In  s  colors  only,  as  durable 
us  the  tlner. 

#1.30  per  Call,  by  bbl. 

Contains  ns  much  of  the  Fire  Proof  Metal  ns  the  fcl  .BO 
Paint,  made  of  Pure  I.iuseed  Oil  Only  iC&mpbell  A 
Thayer*-.  especially  recommended  for  Burns, 
Factories,  etc. 


WANTED—  une  dealer  iu  a  town  to  set!  these  goods 


lOOO 


EL  EG  .YTVTT  LA  UG  E 
TURKI-II  KUGpi 


Given  to  the  l.AIHES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  iu  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent .  Send  for  full  particulars. 

8HEKWOOD  IIA  It  N  ESS  t’O..  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


make  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  learn  of  something  that  will  be-  very  profit¬ 
able  to  you  by  sending  your  address  to  II.  L.  libWKKR 
A  CO... Manufacturing  Chemists  Hv\  and  39?  Franklin 
Street  Boston,  Mass. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1875. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pit  re 
from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f  *  ss 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
anti  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  teas  than  one  cent  o 
cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  iu  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


¥.  BAKL3  $  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


More  extensively  need  in  New  England  Butter  Factories  than  any  other  churn. 

The  above  engraving  Illustrates  the  DA  VIS  SWING  C  H  F  RN  suspended  from  the  celling,  and  run  by 
power.  This  method  of  hanging  them  leaves  the  floor  free  and  unobstructed. 

Great  Advantage  in  Letting  off  the  Gas. 

We  purchased  the  No.  3  "Davis  Swing  Churn”  against  our  judgmeu'.  at  The  earnest  solicitation  of  your 
agents,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Everetts  Co.  Wc  had  use-1  a  barrel  churn,  aud  had  decided  to  purchase  a  square  box 
churn,  but  rhey  Induced  us  to  order  the  Davis  Swing 

Our  butter  maker  was  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  prophesied  that  we  should  throw  If  away.  After  using 
a  few  times,  he  said  he  would  have  to  give  it  up  that  the  Davis  swing  was  ahead  of  anything  he’ had  seen  used. 
We  think  the  ventilation,  which  cannot  be  got  in  a  revolving  churn,  is  a  great  advantage  In  jetting  oft  the  gas. 
We  are  fully  satisfied  the  grain  ami  general  quality  of  the  buffer  is  an  improvement  over  anv  revolving  churn. 
We  did  a  wise  ill  lug  when  wc  decided  to  take  the  Davis  Swing  Churn  L.  T.  HAZEN,  Island  View  Creamery. 


After  a  Year's  Fat-  Find  it  Best.  Makes  More  Butter  tbau  the  Square  Box  Churn. 

Being  still  urged  by  friends  to  put  In  a  huudred-gallon  Square  Box  Churn,  t  did  so,  and  have  run  it  beside 
my  No.  9  Davis  Swing  Churn.  I  have  made  repeated  tests  by  mixing  the  cream  thoroughly,  and  putting  half 
into  each  churn.  In  every  Instance  t  he  Davis  Swing  Churn  has  made  the  most  butter.  The  square  Box  Churn 
is  now-for  sale.  L.  T.  HAZEN.  Proprietor  Island  View  Creamerv. 

Hazeu’s  Mills.  X.  H-.  June  7. IS  <6.  * 

[Mr.  nazeu  is  President  of  the  New  England  Creameries  Association.] 


For  Illustrated  Circulars  address 


The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


NOVELTIES,  d-'i  F  r«CKT  too' 

C-E  ALLEN,  BRAuLEBDRQ,VT. 


FOR  15  CENTS. 

A  25-cent  package  of  BMSS'3  WILD  GARDEN  FLOW¬ 
ER  SEED  and  my  new  llfi-nage  Catalogue  and  Ama¬ 
teur  Guide,  free  by  mall.  F  E  MeA  I.L1STKK. 

SEED  AND  RULB  MERCHANT, 

•■£'£  Dey  !*t.,  New  \  ork. 


cprr  My  1  Sh?  Catalogue  of  New' und  True 
riltE  Nrnls-  at  -luel  Prices,  Ml  pfct.  col.  .VSc, 
Geo,  II.  Collin,  Seed  Grower.  Dalton,  Pa. 


PATENT 


Climax 

ers.  Prices  low.  llmsirflted 

DISBICOW  SPFG  CO., 


mni  orn  good  potatoes  without  it.” 

it  fl  111  Ml  sa>>  E  M.  Ball,  of  Vergennes, 
II  HI  U  L  U  Vt  .  speaking  of  our  fertil- 
WKEK - 


Izer. 


BOW 


FERTILIZER  CO. 


HP  ATU  To  BI  GS.  WORMS,  and  all 
U  ”  I  ■■  INSECTS  In  Gardens,  Orchards 
aud  fields.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOODASON.  71  Cntialport  Ave.. Chicago,  HI. 


HOW  TD  GROW  £  Sent  for  5  ceil rs  or  live  names 
out  I  i  rniliTf  I  of  fruit  growers.  Putney 
oMALA  rnUlTSI  Woodisard.  Brentwood.  N.  Y. 

STD  lU/DCDDICO  RASPBERRIES, 

I  nAffDtnnlLo.  blackberries. 
FRIITaml  Ml  A  DEGRADE  V  N  FS 

TR  EES.  1  Tice  Ust/r-e.  U  II  fl  I  L  11111.0 

Samuel  C.  DeCou,  Moores  town,  Burlington  Co.,  N  J. 


Ofl  AAA  APPLE  TREES,  all  the  lea-ting  varieties, 
wl'jUtn/  an,|  -j  years  old,  10, tub  of  them  Baldwins; 
strong,  healthy  slock. 

BUOCKSUANK  &  ALLEN.  Hudson,  X.  A', 


l  ister,  Vo’keepste,  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Mlnne- 
waskl  BLACK  BE  R 14  Y:  Lflcrelia  DEW  BERRY;  Marl 
boro  RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  HEAR.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A.  J.  CA  Y WOOD  &  SON, 

MARLBORO.  N.  Y. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it, 

II1RAM  SIBLEY  A  CO., 
ROCUESTKB.  N.  Y.  A  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CA  PU  FLOWERS  ANV  HO  IF  TO  GROW  THEN 
Plain,  practical  anil  explicit  directions  in  minute  de¬ 
tail  By  mall  *JO  cents.  Caudogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  BRILL.  Hlmi-stuad.  |L.  I.)  N.  Y 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


£!£„• 

-a  a  -d  9 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

are  admitted  to  be  the 

LARGEST  SEEDSMEN 

in  rAa  wurlj. 

M.  FERRY  i  CO’S 

lUu«trR(v<l,  Dm- 
erlpiWe  &  Priced 

SEEO  ANNUAL 
For  1887 

will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  all 
applicituta,  and 
last  season’s 
customers 
^  without  or¬ 
dering  it. 
Invaluable  to 
alLE-ery  per. 
sun  using  Gar. 
den.  Field  or 
Flower  SLKIIS  should 
amd  for  ii.  Addre.s 
0.  M.  FERRY  Sl  CO, 
Detroit,  Mieh* 


J 


Rhododendrons 

of  American  grown  hardy  sorts. 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

o  & 

And  other  Rare  Plants. 

Parsons&Sons  Co., 

UM  TED. 

Kissena  Nurser  cs,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


For  1577  !b  a  richly  illustrated  book  with  illuminated 
cover,  oyer  SO  pages  and  2111  engravings,  giving  plain  and 
practical  Instructions  for  planting,  pruning  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  FRUIT  TUFFS  and  PLANTS  :  for 

honest  descriptions  of  all  vUtmhli  varieties 
both  Nrw  and  Old,  and  low  ('rices.  Headquarters  of  the 
Etint  Blaokbkkk v.  Goldin  Qnexjf  Uaspuktiut,  Mox- 
mouth  Stu a.  wjm sky.  Lawsojt  Pkab.  Spat  torso  and 
Japys  Plums.  Mkkcu's  Qt nvrr..  Ac.  small  Fruits.  Apple. 
Peach  And  Nut  Trees  specialties.  Grim:  with  eight  Coi- 
ored  H.ates,  10c-  M  irhi-.ut  plar.'H  9c.  Price  lists  free.  Trees 
A  I  lants  by  Mall  a  .fading  feature.  All  who  mention  this 
papet  will  receive  u  copy  iivhas-  A  Gakdics  gratia. 

J.  T.  JLOV12TT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


GRASS 


HtAUQUARlERS 

AMERICAN 


GROWN 


Clover,  Timothy,  Millet.  Bine  Grass.  Or- 
ebord  Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Red  Top, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat.  Johnson  Grass,  etc.  Our 

mixtures  lor  lawns  and  permanent  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
W  rite  for  estimate.  All  orders  accompanied  with 
cash  Oiled  at  lowest  market  price  on  da,-  of  receipt. 

J.  31,  McCOLI.OI  GH'S  sons, 

Estao.  ISSa.  134  A  136  Walnut  St.,  Clnci  unati,  0. 


SEND  FOR  ILLLSTnATED  CaTALOuUE. 


ROCHESTER  mu 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES., 

Address 

I  W.S  LITTLE 

I  Rochester,^ 

N.  Y. 


NEW 
rand  RARE 
OLD  and 
RELIABLE 

rButh  Fro.i  .,n<1  Ornn- 
rm<-ninL  ROSES,  Vines, 
I  tomB(U,I{ho4tMli'ndrons, 
^elt-  twa  llhiv  1'MAlorui  - 
.’6  «t*.  Kitf  to  GbtooVrs. 
Cj*  Whu!ri»lp  Lkt,  FUEL 


J. 

alt 


Are  you  HUNTING  for 

RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  HONEST  PRICES?* 

x  I  grow  t/iem.  J  sell  them,  f 
I  have  cust<  nvt>rs  iu  every  State  in_  „ 
Uie  Union  who  testify  that  I  supply  Better  Seeds, 
judged  bv  results,  than  cun  be  ha.Telsewltere.  All 
the  stanuard  soc-s  and  best  novelties.  Tilllnghast's 
Pu»et  Sound  Cabbage  Seed*  a  specialty. 

«By  alt  odds  the  best  in  the  world.  1  publish 
catalogs  as  follows;  No.  1,  Retail  Vegetable 

_ _ 'Seeds.  No.  2,  Wholesale  Vegetable  Seeds. 

No.  3.  FlowerSeeds.  No.  4,  implements. 
All  free.  Send  for  which  vou  want. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLIN6HAST,  LA  FlUME,  Pa. , 


t4  menus. 

if 


SIMONS  PLUM'. 

One  of  the  tm-si  novel  fruits  ever  introduced.  A 
leading  authority  says:  "Crowd  this  as  fast  as  you 
e»n  It  will  be  the  king  fruit;  better  than  any  apricot. 
In  France  it  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  plums. 
Hardy  even  here  (42  parallel!.”  Westill  have  unsold 
a  few  hundred  trees.  Price  and  full  description  to 
vp had  by  addressing 

l’HOEMX  A  EMKRSON, 

Nurserymen,  Bloomington,  111, 


of  i\)t  T0ttk» 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  12,  1887. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  on  Friday.  March  4,  and  died 
at  0:80  a.  M.,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  after 
havinp  Iain  iu  a  comatose  condition  for  many 
hours  before  the  end.  Born  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Juno  24.  1818;  his  father,  Lyman 
Beecher,  being  also  a  minister  and  famous 
preacher  and  author.  Henry  was  educated  at 
Amhersd  College,  graduat  ing  iii  1884.  Studied 
theology  at  La  lie  Seminary.  Edited  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Journal  in  1880.  Became  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  ut  Lawreueeourg,  Ind., 
in  1887.  aud  at  the  sametime  had  charge  of  au 
agricultural  paper.  Took  charge  of  a  church 
in  Indianapolis  in  ’8ft,  and  in  1847  accepted  a 
call  from  Plymouth  Church,  a  new  Congrega¬ 
tional  organization  in  Brooklyn— where  for 
40  years  he  maintained  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  best  pulpit  orators  jn  the  country. 
From  1801  to  1*158  was  editor  or  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  aud  since  1870  edited  the  Christian 
Union.  Was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
Ledger  and  a  few  other  papers,  aud  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  books.  II  is  weekly  sermons, 
taken  down  by  stenographers  since  18511,  were 
published  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
Sorrow  over  his  death  and  sympathy  with  his 
bpreaved  family  sincere  and  widespread 
The  steamer  Egypt,  which  left  this  port  for 
Lisbon  on  Fen.  22,  with  08,01)0  bushels  of 
wheat,  foundered  on  March  2;  crew  saved 

just  as  she  went  down .  After  alt.  the 

bill  conferring  ou  women  the  right  to  vote  at 
municipal  elections  in  this  State  was  defeated 
Wednesday  in  the  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  08 
to  48,  after  having  triumphantly  passed  the 
Senate.  Many  objected  that  it  was  favored, 
not  by  the  women  of  the  State  at  large,  but 
only  by  n  handful  of  “short-haired  sisters.” 
Others  insisted  that  if  passed  the  eonrts  would 
declare  it  unconstitutional,  as  the  second  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  State  Constitution  limits  the  suff¬ 
rage  to  moil.  Woman  suffrage  can  be  grant¬ 
ed  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

. '.Missouri  is  without  a  militia,  as  the 

Legislature  failed  to  make  auy  Appropriation 
for  it,  owing,  as  dispatches  tell  us,  “to  the 
labor  element,  the  ex-Confederate  element  and 
general  cusscdncss.”  Strikers  can  do  rioting 

now  with  comparative  impunity . The 

Dominion  is  making  preparations  for  a  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  iier  fishery  claims. 
Trouble  expected  to  begin  in  April  w  hen  the 
season  opens.... Minister  Bowel  1  denies  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  Canada  is  preparing 
to  increase  largely  the  duties  on  some  imports 
from  the  U.  S.  and  wholly  to  prohibit  others, 

by  w  ay  of  retaliation . Lucy  Parsons,  wife 

of  condemned  Anarchist  Parsons,  is  lecturing 
in  favor  of  Anarchism  to  squads  of  foreigners  iu 
many  parts  of  thecouutry.and  the  f rouzyvboer- 
sodden.  foul-mouthed  lot  are  everlastingly 
almsive  of  all  the  authorities  and  institutions 
of  the  country  which  is  giving  them  it  fur  bet¬ 
ter  livelihood  than  they  could  ever  have  got 
at  home.  Liny  was  locked  up  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Tuesday  ,for  using  Billingsgate  language 
toward  the  Mayor  and  all  other  authorities. 
Her  wretched,  little,  disappointed  audience 

was  crazily  threatening . Anarchist 

Oscar  Nee  be,  jailed  at  Chicago  under  sentence 
of  17  years'  imurisonmeut,  lost  his  devoted 
wife  the*  other  day,  and  was  permitted,  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  visit  the  l>ody  and  his  children, under 

charge  of  a  Deputy  Sheriff .  . 

Charles  J.  Peterson,  publisher  aud  proprietor 
of  Peterson’s  Ladies’  Magazine  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  iu  Philadelphia  a  w  eek  ago,  aged 

68 . Commodore  Kittsou  lias  sold  his 

celebrated  pacer  Johnson  (with  a  record  of 
2.06'.*,  on  Oct.  8,  ’84)  to  Frank  Siddalls,  soap- 

man  of  Philadelphia,  for  820,000 . 

Mississippi  overflowing  Arkansas  for  40  miles 
opposite  Memphis  along  the  Memphis  and 

Little  Rock  R.  R . .Bee,  Manning 

bade  the  Treasury  good  bye  Wednesday  and 
starts  on  a  trip  to  Europe  next  Tuesday  for 
the  good  of  his  health  at  the  suggest  ion  of  t  he 
directors  of  hisnew  bank . The  Com¬ 

missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  awarded  con¬ 
tracts  for  famishing  for  distribution  among 
the  several  Indian  tribes,  815  wagons,  470  sets 
of  Harness,  882  milch  cows,  280  yoke  of  work 
oxen,  444  brood  mutes  95  bulls,  14  stallions, 

1,100  stock  cattle  and  four  mules . The  Ku 

premo Court,  ot  111. .will  bear  arguments  in  fav 
or  of  a  new  trial  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists 

Tuesday . The  U.  H.  Supreme  Court 

holds  that  the  United  States  undoubtedly  have 
power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  injure  Chinese;  but  it  can  (ind  no  statute 

to  give  effect  to  the  power . 

...  The  wife  of  Senator  Beck  died  iu  Wash¬ 
ington  Sunday  night .  Ruth  IiurniOn, 

grandmother  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  died  at  her 

home  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  Sunday  . Trade 

dollars  are  being  redeemed  by  the  Treasury 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  counted;  many  of  those 
presented  here,  the  Treasury  says,  have  been 
split  and  filled  with  alloy  so  skillfully  as  al¬ 
most  to  defy  detection . Near  liigbLs- 

town.N.J,,  Tuesday,  some  cars  ran  off  the  (rack 
and  toppled  over  Thestoveset  (ire  to  the  bag¬ 
gage  car  and  two  unfortunates  were  cremated. 
........  Both  branches  of  the  Maine  legisla¬ 
ture  have  failed  to  give  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution  providing  for  female  suf¬ 
frage.  .  .Many  think  it  likely  there  most  be  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  us  the  last  Congress 
was  so  culpably  slow  in  passing  the  appropri¬ 
ation  bills  that  tbu  General  Deficiency  Bill — 
like  several  other  important  ones— didn’t  reach 
the  President  tor  his  signature'  until  after  the 
end  of  Congress,  though  be  Went,  to  the 
Capitol  to  be  at  bund  to  sign  the  bills 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1827,  ami  is  to-day.  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  marled;  u  pure  p lumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  I*  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cuke  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but.  the  duali¬ 
ty  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  goocer  for 
Dixon'*  big  cake. 


at  once  as  soon  as  they  were  engrossed. 
Morrison  and  Raudall,  chairmen  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Ways  and  Means  aud  Appropria¬ 
tions,  are  blamed  for  the  delay.  The  former 
was  defeated  at  the  last  elertiou,  and  Randall 
is  likely  to  share  the  same  fate  at  (lie  next,  as 
a  new  reapportionmeut  of  the.  Congressional 
districts  of  Philadelphia  is  likely  to  be  made, 
making  all  live  of  them  Republican,  instead 
of  four  Republican  and  one  Democratic — Ran¬ 
dall’s.  Many  departments  Of  the  Government 
will  be  greatly  hampered,  and  several  will 
have  to  suspend  work  owing  to  want,  of  funds 
through  the  failure  of  the  bills  appro¬ 
priating  the  necessary  money .  Re¬ 

duction  of  public  debt  iu  February,  £1,400,000. 

. The  Maine  House  of  Representatives 

has  passed  a  new  and  very  stringent  liquor 

law . A  fight  in  Coronado.  Kansas,  over 

the  location  of  Wichita  county  seat,  has  caused 
the  death  of  nine  men,  two  from  Coronado 
and  seven  from  Leoti,  its  neighboring  rival. 
. The  Rhode  Island  House  has  in¬ 
definitely  postponed  a  measure  looking  to 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law  though  a 
strong  opposition  to  it  lias  arisen  even 
among  business  men....  -.-The  “Chinook,” 
a  warm  wind  from  the  Pacific,  has  molted 
most  of  the  snow  in  Mdntuua,  aud  surviving 

cattle  again  find  feed... . A  fuel  famine 

has  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  wiuterj  coal  has  been  819  per  ton  in  all 
towns,  and  at  Fort  Benton  860  per  ton.  At 
the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri  the  guests  at  the 
hotels  have  been  obliged  to  retire  at  six  r,  m. 
to  save  fuel,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  people  have  perished  because  they  had 
nothing  to  burn.  The  last  act  signed  by  the 
President  was  for  a  railroad  to  m  wly  discov¬ 
ered  coal  mines  which  will  in  future  amply 

supply  the  Territory . By  a  fire  ou  the 

Bowery  here  Monday  morning  the  trains  ou 
the  elevated  railroad  ou  Third  Avenue  were 
blockaded.  A  number  of  male  passengers 
tried  to  get  from  one  train  to  the  station  close 
at  hand  near  14th  street,  by  walking  on  a  nar¬ 
row  plank  w  alk  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
train  moved  towards  the  station,  add  it  1 1- 
year-old  hoy  tried  to  get  on  the  platform  of  a 
moving  car,  but  the  gate  was  closed,  and  ding¬ 
ing  to  it  his  body  projected  over  the  crowded 
walk  and  swept  HI  of  the  men  to  the  pave¬ 
ment  19 j-i  feet,  below*.  Three  were  killed  in¬ 
stantly,  another  lias  died  since:  the  rest, 
though  badly  injured,  are  likely  to  recover .  . , , 
....  Warden  Howard,  of  the  Jeffersonville 
prison.  Indiana,  is  short  £75,999  in  his  accounts. 
Cruel  and  inhumu  1  punishments,  resulting  in 
three  deaths,  were  the  mile.  The  report  of  the 
legislative  investigating  committee  just,  made 

is  horrible _  .  The  general  impression  on 

Wall  street,  is  tjiat  investors  in  the  Cotton  1  lil 
Trust  ore  likely  to  “get  left.”  It,  is  considered 
a  “blind  pool”  arrangement  in  which  the  big 
insiders  are  likely  to  “squeeze”  all  other  in 
venters.... An  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor 
here  has  disbanded  iu  order  to  go  to  work  as 
t  he  central  organizat  ion  had  forbidden  them  to 
do  BO.  ...Both  houses  of  the  Texas  Legislat  ure 
have  passed  the  bill  prohibiting  bucket  shops 
and  dealings  in  futures  under  penalty  of  fine 
and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  not  less 
than  oue  mouth  or  more  than  six  mouths. 

The  la  w  goes  into  effect  in  !K)  days. . . . 

The  baseball  season  will  be  early  this  year. 
The  “Natiouul  League”  has  reorganized,  tak¬ 
ing  Pittsburg  and  Indianapolis  in  the  place 
of  Bt,  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  “associa¬ 
tion  ’  has  a  club  at  Cleveland  In  place  of  uue 
at  Pittsburg.  At  the  end  of  the  season  see 
how  ucar  Boston  is  to  the  bead  of  the  list.  .... 
....In  tin*  last  Congress  Mr.  Butter  worth,  of 
Ohio,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  complete 
reciprocity — absolute  free  trade — between 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  the  project  is 
receiving  a  good  deal  of  favorable  notice  on 

both  sides  or  the  line . 

. . .  Swindler  George  Frederick  Parker, 
“President”  of  the  “British- American  Claim 
Agency.”  made  arrangements  to  denosit  42,- 
500  as  bail,  and  to  go  off  to  Europe  by  one  of 
to-day’s  steamers.  District  Attorney  Martino 
heard  of  the  plan  and  yesterday  refused  to 
accept  bail  at  all.  There  was  a  murder  case 
for  trial  before  Recorder  Smyt  h  on  Monday, 
but  Martino  has  put  it  off  and  the  Recorder 
has  set  Parker’s  trial  down  iu  place  of  it,  des¬ 
pite  the  vociferous  protests  of  Lhu  sw  indler’s 
three  lawyers.  It  is  thought  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  public  that  this 
rascal  should  be  railroaded  to  jail,  liis  two 
confederates  are  out,  on  41,000  bail  each,  aud 
will  be  tried  as  soon  as  Purker’s  case  is  disposed 

of . Up  to  last  Saturday  night  there  had 

been  tiled  in  t  he  Pension  Office  7,716  applica¬ 
tions  for  pensions  under  the  Mexican  Pension 
law,  passed  late  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

. The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  just 

decided  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for  any 
State  or  municipality  to  impose  a  tux  or 
license  on  drummers  or  traveling  salesman 
from  another  State  seeking  to  sell  goods  by 
sample  or  otherwise,  ns  to  do  so  would  be  to 
intercre  with  interstate  commerce  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Constitution, Congress  alone  eon 

regulate . Dr.  Mary  Walker  will  be  a 

Dime  Museum  attraction  iu  Philadelphia  on 
aud  after  April  4.  ....It  is  being  tele¬ 

graphed  all  over  the  country  that  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  will  make  a  great 
display  of  cereals  at  “the  American  Exhibi¬ 
tion  iu  London.”  This  is  a  windy  humbug,  a 
private  money-making  enterprise,  which  is 
seeking  to  palin  itself  off  on  the  public  as  a 
national  affair.  The  Dukes  of  Westminster 
and  Argyle  have  just  withdrawn  from  the 

“honorary  council”  of  the  affair . 

. Col.  Rob’t.  N.  Scott  for  years  in  charge 

of  the  publication  of  the  records  of  the  war,  at 
Washington,  was  buried  Tuesday. . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  12, 1887. 

Hitherto  wool  bus  been  rated  first-class 
freight;  but  wool  dealers  and  growers  re-pro 
seating  the  handling  of  more  than  500,000,900 
pounds  ot  wool  a  year,  have  petitioned  for  a 
reclassification  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  third 

class .  Anthony  Comstock’s  men  are 

making  war  ou  hog-guessing  in  this  State,  ou 
the  ground  that  it.  is  a  lottery.  The  owner  of  a 
hog  at  Rod  Hook  near  Poughkeepsie  (guessing 
tickets  £1  apiece)  and  the  proprietor  of  the 


hotel  where  the  guessing  occurred,  were  ar¬ 
rested  the  other  day;  and  several  other 

“guessiugs”  were  prevented . The 

Produce  Exchange  has  voted  that  hereafter  a 
“car  lot”  of  grain  is  to  mean  1,000  bushels,  in¬ 
stead  of  900  as  hit  herto . The  Inspect¬ 

or  of  Milk  sets  down  one-fourth  of  the  milk 
dealers  of  Boston  as  professionally  dishonest. 

. There's  a  great  “boom”  in 

California  wheat  which  advanced  five  cents  a 
cental  in  San  Francisco  last  Monday,  Ad¬ 
vance  believed  to  be  permanent.  Due  to 
small  quantity  of  wheat  on  baud — not  over 
3,000,009  bushels  for  export;  while  disengaged 
shipping  there  is  enough  for  twice  that 
amount.  Scarcity  of  shipping  has  been  n 
frequent  cause  of  low  prices  for  wheat  iu  Cal., 
as  moans  for  marketing  have  often  been  alto¬ 
gether  inadequate . A  great  inter¬ 

national  exhibition  of  com  driers  will  open  at, 
Milan,  Italy,  May  1.  Two  prizes  of  2.000  liras 
each  (4886)  for  best  Oriel'S  of  corn  and  rice, 
open  to  the  world.  Applicant*  for  admission 
address  Executive  Committee.  Ministry  of 

Agriculture,  Rome,  by  March  31. . . Up  to 

March  1,  08 L  inches  of  snow  fell  iu  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  there  were  104  continuous  days  of 
sleighing  , ...The  second  Wool  Grow¬ 

ers’  Convention  and  National  Sheep  Shearing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Missouri  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis  May  11th 
12th  aud  13th:  81,769  in  premiums. ..... .The 

new  cotton  oil  enterprise  proposes  to  build  fac¬ 
tories  at  once  at.  Norfolk,  Vn..  Wilmington, 
N.  0.,  Charleston  and  Columbia,  8.  (*.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  Maeoti.  Agustn  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mo¬ 
bile,  Montgomery,  Demojiolis.  and  Sheffield, 
Ala.,  Jackson  and  Meridiem  Miss. ,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Shreveport,  La,,  Memphis,  Teun., 
Houston,  Galveston,  Dallas  and  Sun  Antonio, 
Texas,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  refineries  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chicago  HI..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Camden,  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
....  There’s  some  danger  that  t  he  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  Law  can’t  go  into 
effect  this  year,  as  no  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  Stations  in  the  regular  appro¬ 
priation  bills,  aud  it  is  doubtful  whether 

one  was  made  in  t  he  Hatch  Bill . . 

The  registered  membership  of  the  newly  es¬ 
tablished  Audibon  Society  for  the  protection 
of  birds,  in  Jau.  81.  w  as  i  9, 830,  an  increase  of 

2,099  during  the  month . .There  are 

now  20,647.000  acres  of  laud  (just  about  the 
area  of  Ireland — 20,81 9,840 acres)  in  the  United 
States  owned  by  2.1  foreign  landlords  and  syn¬ 
dicates. 


One  Th on  Hand  Dollars  Would  liot  Balance 
the  Benefit. 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  many  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  tone  from  enthusiastic  patients  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  I’alen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Robinson  writes  from  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y. :  “I  have  no  objections  to  your  using 
my  name  in  connection  with  my  case  lief  ore 
the  public.  I  have  had  more  ease  in  breathing, 
and  less  pain  and  lameness  about  my  body 
than  for  many  years  before.  Thunks  to  your 
treatment,  1  am  able  to  work  the  most  of  the 
time.  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  it  put  me  in 
shape  I  could  work.  I  would  not  be  set  bark 
to  the  time  I  began  your  treatment  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  dolt  am.  1  can  walk  with  more  ease, go  up 
and  down  stairs,  get  in  or  out  of  a  wagon  in  one- 
third  of  the  time,  aud  double  the  ease  1  ever 
could  in  many  years  before  for  which  l  owe 
you,  gentlemen,  many  thanks.”  “Compound 
Oxygen,  its  Mode  of  Action  aud  Results,” 
is  the  title  of  a  brochure  of  nearly  200  pages 
freely  mailed  to  any  application.  It  makes 
clear  to  any  one  bow  such  statements  are 
justified. — Adv. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  March  12, 188?. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  ash  Straw.— Hay— Prime  Timothy,  80c.  No. 

1  do.  ?5c;  No.  2  do-  60t$ti5c;  Shipping,  .’>5e;  Clover,  mixed 
55@65e.  Clover,  5IKit95c.  Straw-  Long  Rye,  60@65e; 
oat,  45® 90c. 

Hops.— Brewers  show  no  disposition  to  take  tn  sup¬ 
plies  for  future  requirement*  and  content  themselves 
with  a  hand  to  mouth  policy.  American  Hops. -State 
1888.  beat,  20c:  do  <  oninion  lo  Good.  lotiolSc.  do,  W8B 
crop,  prime  i<> choice,  ii'-i.v.  do  medium,  n® uie;  Pa 
eitle  Const,  crop  Irt-tt1,  lies!,  20®22C(  do  common  in  good 
jC;«l!lc:  do.  1885,  good  lo  prime,  8((t,|0e.  .foreign  Gcr 
miiu.  1*88,  bi'St,  2n"i'.‘le:  and  common  to  good,  1  F.olKc: 
English,  do.  best,  15<a>20o. 

Kuos.— state  18!qc;  Western,  best,  16t#sii;t)4,e;  Mary¬ 
land,  Hi!t®Ri?ie 

Kkbo.  —quotations  are  for:  40  lbs.  at  82J^(<t90e.  60 
lbs.  at  82)6®H.'iC.;  UK)  It  mi.  ut  85®  99c:  sharps  ut  95e«;*l, 
and  rye  feed  IfkmSOe,  screenings  nt  l.’Vo  T5e. 

Poultry.— tnx—  fowl®,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn 
sylvunlu,  perft,  ‘JWf'JMjc;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft.  H®nqjc. 
roosters  old,  per  t'* .  .fyytic;  turkey*,  per  ft  swale; 
ducks,  western  pet  pair,  WkiisWc. 

Poui.TUY.-Datt.HsKt>.  Turkey*,  fancy. per  ft, He;  tur 
keys,  prime,  per  ft,  ut  Bl&lOu,  no,  poor  iq  fair,  ?®?Uc: 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  liu-dtSe:  do.  Bucks 
County,  uoel&c;  do,  and  fowls,  state  and  Western, 
choice,  iowylle,  do. do.  Jersey ,  13 m He: old  cocks,  per  lb, 
?c;  ducks,  western,  good  lo  prime  per  ft.  12((iil3c;  do. 
do.  Inferior,  per  3, '.laid le!  Geese  western  per  ft.  8® 
lot--,  Squabs,  white, per  doz,  *5®5 50;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
iloz,  $2  51KM/3, 

Kkuits.— Krksh.— Apples.— Bald  wins,  per  bbb.nt  *:t  50 
4  00;  Greenings,  per  bbt,  *4«5.  ' .'rapes.— Cataw¬ 

ba  at  4(«/7c.  per  ft:  Cranberries, at  S2  250C2  73  for  Jersey 
per  crate.  Florida  orunges  ut  $3  750S4  25  for  bc*t,  per 
box;  8 1 29'di8  50  Tor  choice;  $1  2f.r*l  7.9  for  lower  grades. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples  Fancy  Evaporated,  12 
do.  choice,  do.  at  12c:  do.  prime.  llMdlUe; 

do.  do.  .State,  sliced,  18i<>i5l»ie:  do.  choice,  Statists';  ilo. 
do.  prime.  4®ftc.  Peaches.  -North  Carolina,  peeled 
choice,  new.  lVtslie;  do.  do.  do,  fancy.  MOW.  18(j)) Ike; do. 
Georgia,  choice,  ItwdSc;  do.  do.  prime  fancy,  new. 
17®  18c;  Cherries,  pitted,  ll(v<<d2tte.  Raspber¬ 

ries  evaporated,  IT&dHc;  do  sun-dried,  Itic.  Black 
berries -prime,  9.W'<&luc.  Whortleberries— Tc.  Plums, 
7 .(j it^c.  Peaches  ■unpeeled  halve-, ftJtjtjpOo; do.  do.  quar¬ 
ters,  1 tk&uJe . 

Elgin k.  an!>  Mical -FLOUR  quotations;  Fine  $2  80 
48 10, latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  $2  i(WW30;  Extra 
No,  2,  *112501  a  till:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  Slate,  ft!  f.O&t  ut; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western, $8  25®:! fit);  Hood  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  K5®5  no;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $8  254*1  (K);  Good  to  Choice,  $l  U.'f.oS  111; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  25  43  00;  Clear,  *8  05  ■<. 
4  29;  Rye  Mixture,  $8  65®4  25;  Straight  $4  fu  Put 
«nt,$4  iocM  10;  Bakers'  Extra.  *8h;k»4W)  at,  Igjuis Com¬ 
mon  to  Fair  Extra,  $8  2-’>ft(8  80;  Kulr  to  Good,  *4u<i4  on; 
Good  to  Very  Choice,  $4  700*3  29;  1'utcnt  VV  Inter 
Wheat  Extra,  $4  41X4*9  29,  city  3! I II  Extra  for  West 
Indies,,*!  Mx-ii  l  65.  southern  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 


Extra  at  *3  406**90,  and  Fair  to  choice,  *4(5)5  25.  Rye 
Flour. — Superfine,  *2  706*2  90.  Corn  Meal.— Yellow 
Western  quoted  at  *2  50(5)2  75.and  Brandywine  at 
*2  65®  2  75.  Ruck  wheat  Flour.— Quoted,  *i  50@i  65. 

Peanuts— 5(5)5t(ic.  for  fancy  hand  picked;  38J@4J.4e. 
for  farmers'  grades. 

Cotton. — The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  a«  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands, 

anil  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary .  ?!/6 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  rt-lt: 

7  (1-16 

7  5-16 

7*4 

7« 

Good  Ordinary . 8Vtf 

8  11-16 

8  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  15-16 

9W 

9« 

Low  Middling.. . O'-lf, 

9  9-16 

9  9-16 

Strict  Low  Middling..,  9  11-16 

m 

97* 

Middling  .  «7.2 

10  1-16 

10  1-16 

Good  Middling .  WVk 

10  5-16 

HI  5-lli 

Strict  Good  Middling.. ,109i 

10  9-16 

It)  9-16 

Middling  Fair .  106; 

10  15-16 

10  15-16 

Fftlr .  lFlfl 

1)  9-18 

11  9-16 

HTAWKI). 

Good  Or«J  In  ary . ft  15-16  |  Low  Middling.  . 

...8  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . ?9g  1  Middling  . 

..  9  5-16 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Provisions.— Pork.—  Mess,  quoted  at 
*15  25(5)15  7 ’>  for  One  Year  Old;  $15  500)1650  for  Family 
Mess;  *18  50(3)17  50  for  Clear  Back:  ami  *13  fill  for  Extra 
Prime  Rrkk  -City  Extra  India  Kies*.  *103)2):  Extra 
Mess.  In  barrels  *8  VVrftc  Packet,  *9  V);  Plate.  *9.  Beef 
II  •  quolcd*2l  25».2I  •’<>.  OPT  MEATH.  Pickled  Bel¬ 
lies.  tn  ftjiveragc.  7:br;  Pickled  bellies,  quoted  ?tu;c: 
Ptckted  Hams,  1 1  )  2e;  Pickled  Shoulders,  7c;  Smoked 
Hams  Utteii  18c.  Smoked  shoulders, iS(e.  Miudmck.— Long 
Clear  In  New  York  quoted  at  8-tic;  Idnc-sisn  Hods.-  City 
Heavy  to  Light  ut  ikF'ftT*#';  Ptgs.  73<c.  I. AtU>.— West¬ 
ern  steam  Spot.  Sc:  City  Steam,  7.60c;  refined,  quoted 
K,nic;  Continent,  8.25c- south  American  March, 'e:  April 
7.98',vs.U7e;  May,  B.08®8.14c;  June,  8.08®H.14c;  July.  8.13 
@8. 23c, 

sr.  loom.— Pork  — *18  uo.  Lard.— at  *7  <i2t$®7  75 
Bulk  meats. — Loose  tots  -  Long  clcur.  *8  45.  short  ribs. 
•8  60:  short  dear,  <8  70.  Boxed  lots— Long  clear, 
*8  37!^;  short  ribs.  *8 1;.*1^:  short,  clear.  *8  7.-,.  Bacon 

Long  clear,  *8  87'^;  short  ribs,  *9  00;  short  clear, 
*9  25.  Hams  Firm  at  *il  50®  14. 

CmcAoo— Mess  Pomc.-MQ  10  per  bbl.  Lard—  *7  85 
per  100  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  *8  55;  drv  salted 
shoulders  (boxed),  *0  25;  Short  clear  sides,  (boxed). 
*8  9'J. 

Boston.— Pork.  —New  mess,  at  *16  25m  16  50;  old  mess 
ut  *15  25(31 15  50.  Lard  steady  at  *7  50®H  80. 

DAIRY  5IARKKTS. 

N'f.'v  York  — Butter— Prices  have  not  varied  in  any 
particular  since  yesterday,  ruling  firm  on  tine  grades 
with  a  fair  deinund  Elgin  creamery— 3V»3V|  Penns 
ylvnnln  creamery.  34e;  Western.  2oMlo?e;  state  Dairy, 
naif  firkin  mbs,  Mo:  Western  Dairy  15f(i24<-;  West¬ 
ern  Factory,  10®2*u-  Western  ImltnMon  Creamery, 
2l(S>2 tie:  Rolls.  I.V.o'ite.  Old  Butter.— Western  Cream¬ 
ery.  14(.(i'2'2e  State  Dairy.  tul>*.  1 2(3 22c;  Sl.ite  Dnlrv 
Firkins  nml  tubs,  1 1  to  21o;  Suite  Dairy  firkins, 11  to 
20c. 

tiiiEKtsK.— There  Is  a  moderate  stir  to  the  demand  at 
rather  easier  prices.  State  factory,  ttA^e.  including 
fancy  white,  lit-lge;  do  colored,  18^4013^0;  Eight 
Slclms  IDykilic;  Pennsylvania  skims  2Js  to  8c. 

St.  Lot  is,  Mu.  Butter  dull,  but  firm.  Creamery,  24 
(ifittK;.  Dairy.  iVF'.’tic. 

Boston,  Ma«.- Hutter  firm  and  active  for  best  stock 
F.xtr  fr(>Hh  made  western  rreumery,  .«X<«3lc.  best 
northern  fall  do.  22-.f  2-'!(  .  Ciii  i  i  .  -Steady;  New  York 
and  Vermont  ui  l.'ijjfgilivjgc. 

Pmt.Amci.rim,  Pa.  Butter  firm;  Pennsvlvanla 
Creamery  extra,  .'t2«i38c;  Western  Creamery  extra,  32 
(-i!!5e;  Weso  rn  ladle  imeked,  good  to  choice.  18(«>25c: 
Packing  Bill  ter.  1(5,  Ilk.-.  CHEESE. -Quiet ;  New  York 
fnllcream.  lie;  Ohio  finis,  eholec,  I. :  W,c;  Penn 
sylvunlu  port  skims,  tetic;  do,  full  skims.  2(<mJt>c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York. -No.  I  Hard  at  'JJJqc:  No.  a  Chicago,  !M@ 
91  7-lflc;  No.  3  Spring,  ^‘,(c;  Cngruded  Red,  yjW'iJtO'  ic; 
No.  3  Red,  9le;  No  2  Bed,  93c,  No.  I  Red  H5e.  No.  2  Red 
for  March,  nominal,  do  for  April.  9144«a! EM/};  do  for 
Mny.  !W9<t<ii9.ti*cs  do.  for  June.  92w.icjc;  do.  for  July. 
tUAtiit'L'Sm  do.  for  August. Miv-iy.q-ic;  no,  foi  Septeiii 
her,  91'M(a92>^g;  do.  for  December,  ifib^ikgWc.  B.ut 
t.itt .  one  ear-lond  of  four-rowed  Stutc’ut37u  corn. 
-Ungraded  5Hxed.ai  i9(g.5le:N(i.8.  ikke  steamer  19V, 
VJIsjC;  No  2.  .■oq(.i..'0tvr;  No.  2  for  March,  I97v  >50c;  do. 
for  April,  «9(,(-<e5nahc,  do.  TorMay  taAifalGVc  do,  for 
June,  4!)!f(5  5oA,c  oats. -No.  8  at  34c .do.  White.  86c; 
No.  2.  34b; '434*4 u;  do  White,  86?*4r :;>%•:  No,  l,  White, 
38C-,  Mixed  Western,  34ffl37c:  White  do.  37(*«42c:  White 
Bute,  894l89Wc:  No.  2  for  March,  .31  tii6«34fUc;  do.  for 
April.  3i*>,(gi3IXic;  do,  Tor  May,  do,  for 

3.Vl('(i3.Y-W. 

Bri-rvi.ti,- Wnr..vr,  No.  Hard.  PIUQiDSMl'.  Winter 
Wheat — NO.  8  Red  at  8T@S7tuu!  No  1  while  Michigan, 
RTtystSHc;  Mixed  red  and  while,  nt  -fiqc;  COR''.— No.  2. 
45Jve:  No.  8  yellow.  IVy.  No.  3.  45c;  No  4,  14c;  No. 2 
Yellow.  4fK\  Oats.  No  2  White,  SlUe;  No  3  White, 
3SJ*o;  No.  2  Ml  xed  3844c,  Uaki.ev.  No.  I  Canada,  i.Vi 
76c  No.Catmdu  68c;  No.  3  ext  ra.  62c;  No.  2  Western. 
61,1c;  Choice  Western  and  state,  56— .97e. 

St.  I.rifis.  — Wiikat.—  Active,  but  Irregular,  and  gen 
erally  lower.  No.2  Bed  cash.  78jj(.c79-.  May,  8D4|®8Bjc; 
dosing  StlRji.*.;  June,  SUSiRlSlUc.-,  closing  801^, -.  cornC— 
More  active,  and  stronger  No.2  mixed,  cash.  36Uc; 
May*  36t^®.-J7j,p-;  chislug  Wklc.  Oats.  Dull  but  firm. 
No.2  mixed,  cash,  W.y  bid;  May,  29 Wc-  Ryk.— steady 
al  Sic  bid. 

CHICAGO.— Wiikat.— The  highest,  cash  prices  were  as 
follows;  No.  2  Kprlog,  at  ?57k6j77lv--  No.  3  Spring, 
nominal, No.  2  Red.  nominal.  Co  ax. -No,  2,  H6*^(S)38<16c. 
Oath, -No.  2,  Ryk,—  No.  2,  54c.  Barley.- No. 

2,  19>v«.92e.  FI.AX8KKD— No,  1,  *1 09;  Prime  Timothy, 
*1  K2®I  S3. 

WOOL  markets; 

Nkw  York.  -The  market  hns  had  a  very  slack  look 
Ibis  week.  Buyers  have  been  In  only  to  satisfy  some 
urgent  wants.  Tlie  course  of  prices  has  been  rather 
easy,  and  for  the  most  purl  'light  concesalons  have 
been  made.  Sales;  25,11)1  tts  XX  nbtoal  37 hje;  10,000  fts 
X  do  at  84c;  50.000  fts  X  and  XX  do  ai  3 too 3.90;  12,000  fts 
No.  1  nt  37(<j:>9c;  10,000  fts  uiiwusle-d  western  at  38c; 
22,01)0  fts  Texas  at  al(to2  e;  2(1  C00  ft*  Territory  at  I8^@ 
22ci  100  hnlea  Cilpe  nt  2He:  I(KI,(K4)  fts  Motevideo  at  3166 
.'Iliac;  9.000  fts  scoured  pulled  at  36q61?c;  29,0t)0  lbs  Mex 
lean,  13,000  lbs  scoured  Texas,  20.000  lbs  Montana,  100 
bales  l*4i*l  India,  fit)  bags  uo|U  6,011(1  lbs  eomblug  and 
92,000  lbs  domestic  pulled  on  private  terms. 

Boston.— The  market  Is  steady  and  dealers  are  less 
willing  lo  gran teoueesslotiH  In  prices  previously  tib 
t  (lined  Ohio  and  IVnu*y  Ivnnlu  Ilccc.-A  havr  been  sold 
at:f2(v633c  for  X’ and  hR.i  Nh- for  XX.  Michigan  fleeces 
offered  at  31c,  but  some  hotders  are  asking  32e.  in 
Fine  Delaine  there  have  been  sales  of  Ohio  Choice  at 
374v<';  Good  Ohio  at  (TV^Jtk-  and  Michigan  nt  346635c. 
Territory  wools  continue  (lull  Fall  California  Is  In 
heller  ib-muml  but  ut  low-  prices .  Nothing  doing  In 
Texas  wool,  Pulled  wools  have  been  In  goml  demand 
wBh  sales  of  Choice  Malm-  Suiter  at  4tiw45c;  Fair  to 
uood  Super  at  32vo35c,  and  Extra  Pulled  at  28in:i846c. 
Australian  wool  has  been  In  fair  demand  at  34©374se. 
There  have  hern  large  urrlvnls  of  new  Australian, 
mostly  sold  direct  to  mills  In  Cape  and  Montevideo 
wool  nothing  has  qeen  doing.  Carpet  wools  have 
boon  in  fair  demand,  v  tc  of  36,000  pounds  of  English 
Combing  wool  has  been  said  at  37i»4Uc. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  Youk,  Saturday,  March  12,  1887. 

Cattle.— Ohio  Steers,  1,I30  ft,  average  nt  *585;  Chi¬ 
cago  do,  1,325ft,  at  *5  411;  do.  1,369  ft,  ut  *5  SU,  do,  1,150 
ft,  at  $4  85;  Bulls,  1,823  ft,  nt  $3  60;  do,  1,242  ft,  at  *3  85; 
Oxen.  1,585  ft,  at  ut  *t;  Chicago  steers.  1,41.5  ft,  nt  *5  60; 
1, 315  ft.  HI  *555;  Mate  Su-ers,  C36j  ft.at  *5  29;  do,  1,1.80 
ft,  at  *1  95;  (lo,  1,203  ft,  ut  gt  *U,  Oxen,  1.817  ft.  at  *4  80; 
do,  l ,3(5  n.,  ut  *4  60;  Bulls,  780  ft,  at  83:  Chicago  stet<rs, 
1,570  ft,  at  *9  iu-,  do,  1,517  ft,  at  *5  60  Kentiu-ky  steers. 
1,153  ft,  nt  *4  ht);  do.  1 , tits  ft,  al  *1  ].9:  Indiana  Steers, 
1,1 19  ft.  at  *5;  do,  1,272  ft,  at  *9  10;  Michigan  Oxen, 
1,6'to  ft,  at  S«  20.  do,  1.562  ft,  at  *1  :»i:  In-y  Cows,  1,186 
ft,  gt  «i:  do,  l,22u  ft,  at  *4  25;  Cows,  Hulls  and  Stags, 
mixed,  1,-J4i>  ft,  at  *4;  Chfougq  Steers,  LiOU  ft.  ftt  *5  60; 
do,  1,572  ft.  (045  511;  do,  l, INI  16,  at  *5  22V  do,  1,476  ft, 
Ht  *3  29. 

Calm;-.  The  feeling  was  dull  and  prices  weak  with 
Ordinary  to  Prime  VcnU selling  nl  fiig-sc.  Veals,  185  ft, 
at  7c;  do.  126  lb,  at  Sfjjc;  do,  HU  lb,  5c. 

Shkkf  a.xu  l.AMU*.— Recelfits  for  six  days  26,3*0 
bead  against  87,935  bead  for  (he  same  time  last  week, 
flood  to  Prime  Sheep  sold  at  9:.Wi<^534C.  Yearling  Lambs 
ut  *6  50(616  80  for  Prime  lots  and  a  ear  loud  of  Western 
fall  dipped  at  like.  State  Sheep  and  Lambs,  87  lb,  at 
5)*c;  Ohio  Sheep,  103  ft,  al  96fe;  Ohio  Lambs,  78  ft,  at 
*6  6ft;  State  Sheep,  91  ft,  at  5^c;  do,  99  ft,  ftt  *5  56H: 
Weatorn  Sheep  and  Lambs,  i7  ft.at  Wo;  Western 
Lambs,  so  ft,  at  GMjo;  Mixed  Western  Sheep,  111  ft;  at 


XVr.y 


Cultivation  of  Orchards,— Orchards  will 
never  become  as  profitable  as  they  might  aud 
should  be,  until  they  are  cultivated  as  regu¬ 
larly  aud  as  well  as  any  other  crops.  But  no 
plow  should  ever  bo  used  in  an  orchard, 
because  it  breaks  and  destroys  the  feeding 
roots  which  lie  near  the  surface.  The  only 
implement  of  tillage  ever  to  lie  permitted  iu 
an  orchard  is  the  “ACME"  Pulverizing  Har- 


ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT 


WHY  IE  SATISFIIJ 

WITH 

Half  of  what  your  farm  can  produce. 

WHEN,  BY  USING 

If.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO. 

Complete  Manures 

AND 

SUPERPHOSPHATES, 

You  can  double  your  crop  at  very  Utile  additional 
expense.  The  Manures  contain  just  the  plant  food  the 
various  crops  require-  One  trial  will  convince. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  (o 

II.  S.  RAKER  Sc  BRO., 

*15  PEARL  KT„  NEW  YORK. 

Established  18S0. 


FARM  TO  LET  OR  FOR  SALE. 

About  One  hundred  and  twenry  flvc  acres  good 
furmiug  land,  and  about  500  acres  of  timber  land. 
Handsome  profit*  could  be  made  by  cutting  this  timber. 

Location:  Suffolk  Co.,  Bong  Island,  about  45  miles 
from  Nov  York  on  Railroad.  Good  dwelling  house, 
and  line  barn  9fi  feet  long.  A  One  chance  for  a  practi¬ 
cal  farmer.  Will  let  low  to  a  good  party. 
Eorcermsaud  particulars  Address 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

_  215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

Use  Peruvian  Nitro-Phosphate. 

Stronger,  better  and  cheaper  than  the  best 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Delivered  f .  o.  h  at  New  York.  Phlla.,  fa.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Valuable  Circular*  and  the  Price  List  free. 
Iluyctt,  Srhitidel  «fc  Co,,  HAGJER8TOWN,  MD. 


THERE  IS  STRENGTH 


Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  stock  remedy  In  the  market.  Purely  a  medicine,  and  containing  no  ground  food 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  bulk.  It  Is  Inefosed  In  wooden  boxes,  convenient  for  use,  and  will  retain  It*  strength 
for  years.  Large  nackages,  eon  t 


for  the  purpose  or  showing  bulk.  It  Is  Inclosed  In  wooden  boxes,  convenient  for  use,  and  will  retain  It*  strength 
for  years.  Large  nackages,  containing  .s  boxes- 24  dose®— $1.00.  Small  packages,  containing  6  boxes— Li  doses— 
50  cents.  Pails,  contalnfng  25  pounds  bulk,  $6.00. 

If  you  cannot  procure  it  from  your  dealer,  send  your  orders  to 

UNION  LIVE  STOCK  TONIC  CO.,  56  S.  Penn.  Street,  Indianapolis. 


“PERFECTION” 


i  °  ~ -iSr' ~  1  than  any  other,  (Deluding  Elevators,  ( 

gerawr,,  Bottom 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows 


Was  marked  upon  A.  Rodman’s  butter  by  l*rof<  Alvord  at 
the  Hay  state  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  *80,  because  it  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  .Point*  at  the  I, argent  Fair  ever  held  ic| 
New  England.  It  was  made  by  the  COOLEY  PROCESS, 
\v.  llronsmi,  Pres.  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Hiiiid$  scc’y.  u  w  u  w 
T.  «.  Yeoman*,  Pres.  iiolsteln-Friesfan. Breeders  Absoc. 

T.  B.  Wales,  Jr.  Sec  y.  »  ”  ”  ” 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  at  the  “Midlands”  ITawarden, 
England, the  Duke  Of  Sutherland  at  “Chidden",  England,  all 
use  the  COOI.EV  CKE.IMEKs  In  tUelr  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  Fargo  .nnjnriiyolthebertdalrymenln  All  Countries. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  lAbor  Saving- Conveniences 


Elevators,  Cabinets  witla  refri¬ 


gerators,  Bottom  and 


Falls,  Yermont. 


850,000  CRAPE  VINES. 

IOO  VARIETIES.  Also  SMALL  FRUITS.  Quality  unsurpassed.  Warranted  true.  Very  cheap. 
3  Sample  Vines  mailed  for  15c.  Illust  descriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R0ESCH.  Fredonia,  N.Y 


•BossRoad  Machine  MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 


FLEMING  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  FI  Wayne,  Ind. 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  a  prices. 

^  J,  W.  PENFIELD  4  SON, 

Willoughby.  Ohio. 


Stands  Unrivaled, 


II^Lock  Box  **. 


RICHMOND  CITY  ^ 

MILL  WORKSj 

*  RICHMOND,  IND. 'll 

mTlT  STONE  S , 

utd  U.  BIST  Tnmtk  B.rr 

Corn  and  Feed  Millsw- -jmbB 

1.  *L.  ....Ir,  WtUnH  »—  *  Hi  rr  rtf  vr 


WIREFENCE 


POULTRY 

AND 

GARDEN. 


p*.  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Manufacturers 

/  5- co-  j  the 

jJWlmBINl 

1  ^ENGINES’ nfs 

Strong  nml  Durable,  will  not 
f'well,  shrink.  Warp,  or  Rattle 
in  the  Wind. 

DUCKEYE  -fl 

D  FORCE  PUMP  E 

W  orks  easy  and  throws  a  constant  II  5 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lims!  and  Brass  I igj  n 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap-  51 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  If  sa 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells  Over  90,000  I  2 
in  use.  Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  54  • 

for  Circulars  aud  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturer*  of  the  Buckeye  Lawn 
Mowrr,  Buckeye  Iron  Pence,  Buckeye  Iloao 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


CANADA  HA  1C P.WOOn _ UN  LEACHED 


Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  In  car  tots,  in  bulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed.)  Price  and  analy- 
Bla  sent  free.  Address,  I 'll  AS.  STEVENS, 

Box  437,  Napuuee,  Ontario,  Canada. 

EMPIRE  DRILL 


30  ooo  Tons.  -e 

Owjvvv  A  V/  It  yj  f  tone,  conclusively 
showing  that  we  must  have  sold  good  goods.  BU55 
KKK  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston, 


Macoinber’*  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beane, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  It  dors  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  far  circular  and  terms. 

S.  M.  M aconibcr  &  Co.,  M’f’r’s.  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoppard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  K.  Hni'ctt  Mason,  Lltchlield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  *  Co.,  Kiehmond,  Va. 


55ic;  Ohio  Lambs,  90  lb,  at,  $680:  State  Sheep.  98  lb. 
at  swe  do,  101  it  at  09(c:  State  sheep,  (mainly  Ewes) 
uq  it,  at  Aide;  state  Lambs,  82  th.  at  <>We;  State  Sheep, 
101  ft,  at  *5  60:  do  99  lb  at  $5  10:  Indiana  do,  91  lb,  at 
•vke:  Stale  Lambs,  76  it> ,  at,  fiWSc,  Michigan  79  16, at  tikjc; 
do,  7»  ib,  at  6kje,  Western  fall  clipped  Lambs,  78  lb, 
at  5^4c. 

Hoos— Receipt*  for  six  days,  25,205  head  against 
20  Kfd  head  for  the  same  lime  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  ft  trifle  weak  and  fair  to  prime 
live  Hogs  may  be  quoted  at  $5  75ta»6  0O  per  100  In. 

I5orJ'*t/>.—CATTt.K. -Receipts  for  week,  55.117  head; 
for  same  1 1  me  last  week,  O.hAii  head.  Common  tofalr, 
$4(«.i  60;  Good  to  choice  shipping,  $1  HUm  I  80:  fat 
bulls,  $2  50f(t;l.  Siimci*.  Receipts  for  week  thus  far, 
29,200  head;  for  same  time  last  week,  .-H,600  head  A 
shade  higher;  no  New  York  demand.  Common  to 
fair,  $4  50  -id  Vb;  good  to  choice,  $50(5  29:  extra.  $5  40; 
good  to  choice  I  unite,  $5  SSttO;  bulk  of  offerings  sold. 
HOub.  —  Receipt*  for  week  thus.  fur.  88,310  head,  for 
same  lime  last  week,  41,8*5  bend;  steady  with  fair  de¬ 
mand;  no  New  York  demand.  Selected  York  weights, 
$6106(620:  1  loud  of  heavy,  $6  25;  all  offerings  taken. 

Ciiie.iuo.— CATTt.ic.  Market  strong  and  uctlve. 
Shipping  steers,  980  to  1,5001b,  $9  80(6,5  25;  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2.'0 a  t;  cows,  bulls  and  mixed.  $2  106c;l  60; 
bulk.  $2  Hbscl  at:  Grass  Texas  cattle.  $9  15,  Hogs.— 
Market  gencmllv  steady.  Bough  ami  mixed, *3  50m 5  95; 
paetciug  and  shipping,  *5$0t«fi  121$;  light,  (5  Ut<®5  70; 
skip*,  $»  8nKKr.- Market  slow;  common  heavy 

Natives,  $4'<ti  90,  Western,  $3  ?.Wt/l70,  Texans,  $2  25 
@4:  lambs,  $4f«o5  75, 

St.  Lotus.  Catti.k.— Market  strong.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers.  $4 506(9  10;  Fair  to  Good  shipping 
Steers,  $8U0t»4  4<i;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
$3 50®) 4  2u;  Feeders  fair  to  goott,  $2  90<at3  70:  Stockers, 
fair  to  good,  (2  24v;’l  in;  Texans,  ttimmim  to 
choice,  $1  90, <43  «0.  Hints.— Market,  opened  flrrn  and 
closed  steady.  Choice  heavy  and  Butchers’  Selec¬ 
tions,  *5  806(1105:  Packing,  fair  to  good,  *5  65t<45  80; 
Yorkers,  medium  to  prime,  $3  llksfih  00.  Plgtt.  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  $4  80585  'Ml;  market  clotted  S@i0c.  lower. 
Smote.  Market  steady-  Common  to  fair,  $2  Totgia  70; 
medium  to  faucy,  $3  *0644  95. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  hit  ip- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1H45. 

No.  470  Washington  !8t.,  New  York  City. 

Percherou  Horses  ^ - \ 

Isi.an pIIome Stock  kaum,  |  ^ 

the  / 

from,  many  Of  them  prize-  / 

winners  Ju  Doth  France  f  *1  Mjkii  mu 

ami  America,  Selected  lit  (  Xr,  far  jHI  MfcfSj'1.  31 
1 1 :  i  <<  I  J  aM 

amt  )<■'•  \  '* 1  <|L  1 

lean  Stud  Books.  Prices 

anteed.  Send  for  large  \. 
lllustnitcd  clolh-bouud  \  Wr 

Catalogue  free.  Savage 
&  Faunom,  Detroit,  SUch. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prlxo  awarded  these  machines  at  thuNcw 
York  State  Ag.  Soe.’s  latest  trial,  overa  laTge  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  ami  opportunity 
lor  trial  giveii.  For  full  partmnhirs  mldre*s 

ST.  JOIINSVII.I.K  AGR'L  WORKS. 

Si,  Johns  villc,  illontgomcry  l  o..  New  York. 


C.  S.  COOFEK, 

SC  II R  A  A  LEX  BIRG1I,  N.  J  . 

Breeder  of  Wyandotte®,  White  Wyandotte®,  P. 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  $8  for  13;  in  tor  26— 
except  White  Wyandotte®,  which  arc  $3  for  13;  S«  for  26. 


$30  FERTILIZERS 

the  cheapest:  hence,  buy  the  i 
Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate. 


I  are  not  always  a®  cheap 
|  as  one  for  which  vou 
’  pay  more  The  best  is 
Stockbrldge  or  Bowker's 


Grain  Drill,  Lime  Spreaoer,  Single  Row  ami  Broad¬ 
cast  Fertilizer  Distributors  ami  Corn  Sheller®  have 
taken  1st  premium  against  all  competition.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  SPANGLER  M’F’G  CO  , 

YOIUlv,  PA. 


JONES 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

If  on  leuv.tr>,  SU'fli  Huiirltjfh,  l$r«iui 
Twc  Bom  and  Bf>m  Box  foi 

$60. 

R?*rr  «l>o  Hole.  Por  fm*  price 
■entioo  tht%  p*ntr  >nd  iddrptd 

JONES  or  BIN0HAMT9N, 
BINfiHAMTON.  N.  V. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-Y0RKI1. 


row.  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler;  mid  tins  does 
its  work  so  well,  being  so  well  contrived  for 
it  that  it  is  equal,  or  better,  than  a  plow  and 
harrow  combined.  Orauge  growers  are  espec¬ 
ially  concerned  in  this  matter,  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  stirring  of  the  surface  is  indispensable 
as  a  mulch  to  protect  the  roots,  and  this  im¬ 
plement,  specially  made  for  this  use  iu 
orchards,  is  invaluable  for  them  as  well  as  for 
all  other  fruit  growers.  See  advertisement  on 
page  1851, 


Insure  your  Crops  KBk 

time.  Send  for  our  boobs  before  purchasing. 

BOWKER. FERTILIZER  CO. 


THE  SPANGLER  CORN  PLANTER, 


70  Vesey  Si..  N.  Y. 


n 


H 


\  I  iinrrairfiTiii 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

M  jr*"*"1  *  riiim  ✓  llv  a  I'vil  iliir.. rent  from  all 
y**-  j  I  OllwrH.  1®  CUP  KllAPC,  with  Self. 

m  SFNSIRI  I  '>T  <K.tJUHUng  Ball  in  center, adapt* 

¥  I  ltaelf  t..  ail  pw.ition*  of  Urn 

%  TRUSS  m  body  whUe  the  bull  tnthocup 

mV  S9  presses  baok  *ho  Intos- 

^  tines  Just  os  a  person 


**  fines  just  os  a  pors 

does  with  the  finger,  with  light urwuwro the li<  r 

nlA  l»lii<M  seen  rely  Out  and  night,  and  •  rail  leal  euro 
certain.  It  h  eAay,  durable  And  cheap-  Rent  by  m»ll  <  tr- 
CUlArs  free  KUUI.ItWTOS  TttllHS  CO.,  Chlcaco,  UL 

Montlou  this  paper. 


NEW 


Sample  Hook  of  beautiful  card®,  H  Gatnea 
12  trick®  lu  magic,  436  Album  verse®.  All  fot 

n  2c.  stamp.  BTAft  CARD  CO.,  Btatloa  19,  Ohio, 


;  CARD  00.,  Btatloa  IB,  Ohio. 


NSOTHAS  SETSTCIT2  C021T  PLANTI2 

k  WAHRiiUfl  (ho  beHtforn  dmjiwf  fcfiJ  Mintt 
iDrut^fcccl  fcrtllwdlNlrTbulor  iu  tho 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Ifl  rCCT  Uinii  even,  all  over  the  piece, 
rf  M  nmrl  wu*  l*"‘  0liru  raised  bv  Mr. 
I  V  1  UU  I  IIIUII*  Henry t’nlllns, o# Stoughton, 
Mass.,  on  our  rertllixrr*.  BOWKER  FKRTTLl’/.ER 
CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


BrSFORD  ft  KUTSFORII  M  J««I  BOLSTER  SPRITS 

IN  SPRING  J  Raises  spring  board  only  live  ln- 
■  lies.  Nfroau.Simidr  and  lhiealile. 
— - — --  JUlur  sale  by  ilea  lent  er  address 

r-HUpruj  A  rtirtoo,  l*.rt|i«rr.  S.  t. 

BLACKSMITHING  onfhe  FARM 

ffB  F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

ILJrr  Larger  But*,  125.  dingle  Torgr,  (10. 
^rf3\  Blucksmtllis’  Twik,  llluid  Drills,  Ac. 

— /  MOIT  I1IF6.  C0„  02  t«dr*l  W*y  UorUel.U. 

Brewster’s  Patent  Rein  Holder. 

Your  lines  are  where  you  put  them—  not  under 
to,  J  horses’  feet.  One  agent  sold  12  dot.  In  live  days; 
IPf*  one  dealer  sold  six  dot.  In  15  days.  Samples 
IS?  worth  $1.30  ntt.K.  Write  for  term®. 

(W  K.  K.  BU  EWSTEK,  Holly.  Mich. 

Berry  Boxes  aud  Baskets  Manufactured  by  A. 
W.  Wells  x  t:o,  St.  Joseph,  .Mtch.  55  rite  them. 

To  Horse  Breeders. 

FOR  SALK.  English  shire  ami  Clydesdale  Stallions, 
imported  and  t’uiiudlan  bred;  two  yean,  and  upwards. 
Prize  winners  at  the  Great  Industrial  and  Provlnelal 
Exhibitions  Correspondence  Invited  Buyer*  met 
at  train  If  notified  Of  arrival.  Distance 20  miles  from 

,,UIMOBbVs,  STON-B  A;  WELLINGTON, 
Uellnud,  Out.,  Uuu., 


PATENTS 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  Solicito*  or  P,T*NTt,  WuSlnsioa,  D.  0. 
SoctuTf*  sal,,,  p»t,ot  liMcarad.  S*ud  for  Ctrcalar. 


f  ■  KING’S  IMFHUVtU 

HAY  CARRIER.  ' 

rlT  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction  Send 
for  illustrated  price  list.  It  wlU  pay  you. 
Big  discount  for  early  order®. 

J  AUOII  KKILKU,  Box  814,  Marion,  O. 


Unbleached  Canada  A  O  II  p  O 
in  Car  Lots.  a\^5  1  1  L,  O 
ELIAS  HAZF.LTON.JBrantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HUY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

;,IN(1  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER.  X.  Y 


Perform*  n»  advertised,  Circulnre.  md  Essay 
''How  to  Raifie  Wheal,”  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVIlLE,N.Y. 


innrPIA  FARM  ANNUAL  for  |S87 

U  BA  L  M  5Vii|  b- sent  Klll-.E  TO  Al.l,  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 

>^™  w  Handsome  Book  of  t'JS  Page®,  with  hundreds  of 

ft  J  IBS  E_  K _  U  iUustrsUons,  three  Colored  Pin  tea,  md  tells  all  about 

U  m  ■  ■■  THE  BE8T  HARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 

cccnc  BULBS,  PLANTS.  RSTSSfEVS^^S 

scribes  Rare  Novelties  in  V  eget  allies  and  Flowers  of  real 
■■  WKB  MPp  rafuv,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Sand  address  on  Postal 

Catalogue  published,  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


5Vrlte  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


YOUR  HEALTH 

%  I  incclj  dppi'tuU  on  good  cooking. 

The  Arnold  Steam  Cooker 

always  provide®  meal®  easily  di¬ 
gested  nf  lb®  weakest  ItOBUMll 
and  enjoyed  by  the  strongest. 
No  Uuoie  complete  without  one 
PriHI  S*l.AO  to  S5.00,  or 
;is*s  prepaid. 

IF?*  Deacriptive  circular  and 
Dr,  Beardsley's  groat  Lecture . 
"*  ll'Ao/  to  Saf  ami  Hole  loJCaC  it  ” 

i  sent  FUEE  on  application. 
I  WfLMOT  UASTLE  &  CO., 

'  KOt’HESTEK.  N.Y. 
AUSfiT®  WA5TKD  BVSRKWHBBK. 


MARCH  49 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


feus,  und  plants!. 


for  !l)C  Bou'ng. 


1887  SPRING  1887  mTNT-|T1(N 

Now  it  the  time  to  prepare  I  1  '  IJ  Li  V* 
your  order*  for  new  and  rare  H  |A  IL  ILi  8 

Fruit  nnil  O.  rianifiilnl  B  |  I  f  J  |  JL  I 

Trees.  Surubs,  Evergreens,  A 
Hoses,  Ornpe  Vines  etc.  lie- 

sides  Pianv  Deidr.ililn  Novelties,  we  oner  the  largest 
nnd  most  complete  general  stock  In  the  L.M.  Cato- 
losuensidlt  I"  nil  regular  eiislomers  free.  To  others: 
No.  I,  Fruits,  hie.:  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illus¬ 
trated.  l.'.e.;  No.  «,  Strawberries ;  No.  t.  W  holesale;  No 

6, 1  Vises,  |eee.  . ELLWANGER  &  BARftY, 

Mt.  Hope  NurHCiie*,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  IMPORTATIONS. 


The  Senior  Part  ner  of  the  Arm  of  II.  II.  Berger  & 
Co..  ofSnn  Francisco.,  leaves  for  Japan  In  April, 
to  visit  nor  Nurseries  and  (lie  native  establishments, 
taking  notes  on  Uortleultnral  and  Agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  and  to  tnake  arrangements  for  next  season's 
i  rade. 

To  Insure  personul  attention  and  selection  of  stock. 
Fruit  nnd  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants,  Bulbs, 
nnd  Seed  if,  orders  should  he  sent  Iti  time  to  reach  Yo¬ 
kohama  up  to  July  l.M I* 

Address  II.  II.  UKRGKR  A  CO.,  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO,  from  where  mail  will  be  forwarded. 

P.  O.  BOX  1601.  SI?  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATAl.OGl'r. 


FRUIT 


NUT  TREES, 


ROSES,  SUL  A  1,1,  FRUITS,  SURF  IIS,  etc, 
GEO.  R.  KNAIT, 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


FOR  SA1.E.— S.C.B.  Leghorns,  at  $1. AS  each.  Eggs, 
13  for  $1  00;  26  for  $1.50.  I,.  I>.  II.  IIATTON. 

RUSSELLVILLE,  PA. 


POTATOES  AND  OATS  FOR  SEED. 
Send  for  Price  LLst .  <« ,  II .  I’ll  KKItlNR, 

F1SI1ERS,  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  Y. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  Pill. 

<£>  .  jr  -  -  •  .  -**,  Thl-  Is  Mm 

fie#'  ■itjjSn'r  There  are  no 

WImI  scarna  In  the 

\fti,  ;4SS:  ;;  w  from  to  eatch 

VMVlr  m  thedirt.  It  ha* 

\lW'  I  K  ting  strainer, 

Mi  l  ■  /////*»  which  can  be 

■HK  r  -  Mjjm  1  u  a  l  u  u  t  ly  re 

vHhlHlE  mmm  moved,  so  I  hat 

■P|  ■■  every  jinrt^of 

'extra strain 

patented.  er*  con  be  ob¬ 

tained  nt  any  time. 

The  Pad  Ismndc  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  all 

I  respects  the  tieac  iu  the  world. 

Semi  Tor  special  clrculur.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  anv  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  A? cents;  Five  Tubes,  tl.tJu.  Send  for  spe 

clal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


1838.  POMONA  NURSERIES.  1887. 

n^yii  —a  sermtn  stock  or  - 

Lawton,  best  Early  Market  Pear;  Kief 
fer.  bast  Late  Market  IVar:  !,c  Conte 
hi  >2  and  other  PearTrves;  IP Uton  Jr.,  Lorg 

FWf.  wj  eel  known  Blackberry;  16K  bushels  per 
/-  l[j  yuerc-ll-i  Inches  around.  Krie,  the 

vyrt  1  Isirgerl  m.kY  uaupv  Blackberry;  Marl 
OA  J  burn  and  Holden  tjueen  Raspberries. 

L/i.t  Porru  and  Lida,  nest  Market  straw - 
berries:  \utynr  t,  Kmtdre-  Slot,  and 
oilier  Grapes  In  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  Old  and  promising  new  fniils.  Galalogue  free. 

Will.  PARRY,  PARRY.  N.  .1. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  X.B.n.VLL  .V  CO. 
Benton  Ilnrlior,  >11  eh. 


nnd  nil  kinds  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

PACKAGES 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL.  K V Elt-II L003II N G 


For  18  Yours  our  G  rent  Specialty  has  been 
cTowiug  and  fliatributinK  ltO^Kn*  We  h*v«  all  the 
No  vellies ana  ^nfA^/arir/ctr^^/r/Aiudiffer- 
ent  Bi/eBaiul  priced  to  suit  all,  We  Bend  sTItOMi.VUiOK- 
018  ri.AN  i8  wifely  by  mail  or  express  to  all  points. 

3  TO  12  PUNTS  $  | .  *?,i°  S? 

OnrNewGlli  ile.SX  pp./lercnhes  nearly  .YOU  ti  nest 
varieties  of  Ruses,  the  best  I lur«l>  Miriili*,  & 
Climbing  Vines,  and  New  (uni  Kurc  Flower 
Seed*,  and  tells  how  to  growtbem— FREE 
Address  THE  D1NGF.F,  dfc  CONARD  CO., 
Rose  Growers,  M  eat  Grave,  Chester  Co.  1’u, 


CAUTION. 


Wnen  buying  fertilizers, 
J  buy  of  reliable  parties 
II  and  get  the  beat,  even  if 
■  the  tlrst  cost  Is  a  little 
*  1  more. 

BOWKl.lt  FERTH.t/ER  CO. 


■■  lOO  Be«|  Kinds!  .'iOth 
H  ■  LJ  A  I J  IL  L.1  year.  Catalogues  tree 
HT|  H  I;  r  C*  Concords.  82  tier  10U: 
I  I  ™  I  ■■  \m  »lt  per  I.UW).  I  Em  litre 
■  State  and  1  Niagara  for  SI  post  uuld  Brigh- 
■■  toil,  Delaware.  Ives,  Elvira,  I  .(1(1  V.  Catawba, 
Martha,  Moore's  Early,  Worden.  Poeklington. 
Diamond.  Vergennc*.  Ac.,  at  lowest  rales.  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Gooseberries,  Jessie  Mrawneri y. Lucre tia  Dew- 
bony, die.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  huins.ro,  Ohio. 


£tock  ami  poultry. 


I 


\|ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  INK3QULTRY3 


Practical  I’Oi  i  .tr  v  BOOK. 

IOO  tip.:  beautiful  colored  plultr, 

engravings  and  dnseripMniis  of  nil 
breeds,  haw  hi  oapunizn;  plans  fur 
poultry  houses-,  about  iartibolor* • 
and  whore  to  buy  Eggs  and  1-  owls. 
Mailed  for  lu  <  erils. _ 

associated  fanciers. 

237  South  8th Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  Collie  Shepherd  Bitch  l’ups,  pure  bred,  at 
O  *1  each,  now  ready  for  delivery.  Pedigree  given. 

O.  N.  BRAIN  A  RD,  PuineBVille,  Ohio. 


and  Fowl  Cholera  always  mired.  Dime 
lions  free.  Address  Win.  Rust  &  Hons, 
Box  1901,  New  BrilUHwiek,  N’.  J . 


HAliHTKD’S  IM  PLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First,  Foremost,  Best.  All  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Ceutenniul  H'f'g  Co..  Box  250,  Kvk,  N,  Y 


lUi^ccllaujcou^  gulvprtiiSittg. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  Insects  18  conceded  by  all  or- 
clmrdisia  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
direction*  and  outfit  ror  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIFED  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  I, nek  port,  N.T, 


B  R O  OD  E  R  S ■ 

Best  In  the  world.  See  last  week’s  advertisement. 

Centennial  JPfg  Co,,  Box  230,  Rye,  N'.  Y, 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

_  KEIAOGG’8 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCHI. 

Endorsed  by  George  tl.  Douglas.  F,st|..  Kx  1 ‘resident 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq.,  Manager 
Thurber,  Wbylnnd  At  Co.'s  Mutter  Department,  New 
York  City;  Col  Wm.  L'Tonler,  Nonhp,in,  1,  I.,  N.  V.; 
SI,  Louis  Hairy  Co..  Charles  t'abanne,  Gtn'l  Manager, 
St. Louis,  Mrt.  and  others.  See  Mnrviean  Agriculturist, 
page  32B.  August  number,  issii. 

FOR  SALK  BY  The  Western  I  In  try  Supply  Co.,  KX 
and  !»0  Lake  Sireer,  Chicago,  111.;  Clillils  &  Jones, 
Utica.  N.  Y.;  Jolla  S.  Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.-  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Halite.  Indiana:  W.  V.  FJthlan,  South 
hold,  L.  L:  Frank  Simon  and  ('.  J,  \  lids.  New  London, 
Conn  ;  II.  A  Waggniimn,  Uoii'ton.  Te \ a- :  U.  il.  Mar 
eelliis,  Schenectady,  N  Y,:  Stiangler  A  Bieh.  Marietta, 
I’a.;  Woodward  &  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn.;  H.  C,  Tanner 
&  Co..  .Saluda.  N  C.:  It  Spikes  Sayre.  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  Urocele  A  Wentworth,  Chatham.  N.  V..  John  P. 
Loans,  Mt,  Jackson,  \  a  :  Charles  A.  Muller,  Becknmn, 
N.  Y.;  Homer  Kanmdeli  Trails  Co..  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
J.  B.  TeiupJeman,  Broadway.  Ya.;  J.  C.  Ij-slle,  Spring 
Held,  Ohio:  Butter  Preservative  Suit  Co.  New  York 
City,  n.  Y„  and  denli' rs  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  Sates. 

Send  lor  Circular. 

HI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO.. 

OKI-' II  K  AND  Fac TintY. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  < 

AND 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 


>  BUTTER 

iTiasmaeitfl  salting 

ft  AtUNTS  I  Atlarbiui-n 

WANTIQ  R 

The  only  wale  Capacity 
-  with  which 

Butter  can  la-  pound 
Mci ’u lint  and  milted  at  one  up 
oration,  and  i ruhout  tlgurtn  i 
Every  scale  warranted 
JBOSKLKV  A-  STiiHDAUO  IHfg.ft 
POUI.TNEY,  Vermont 


THE  WITCH’S  FATE. 


Not  many  decades  ago  in  this  country,  the 
people  were  excited  over  witchcraft.  Persons 
suspected  were  thrown  into  the  water;  if  not 
witches,  they  would  drown;  if  they  were 
witches,  they  would  swim  ashore,  and  would 
lie  put  to  death!  In  any  event,  they  were 
doomed ! 

Not  many  years  ago  if  a  person  was  taken 
sick  with  advanced  disorder  of  the  kidneys, 
the  physician  would  pronounce  the  disease 
Bright’s  disease,  and  when  so  declared,  he  re¬ 
garded  his  responsibility  at  an  end,  for  med¬ 
ical  authority  admitted  that  the  disease  was 
incurable.  When  the  physician  found  a 
patient  thus  afflicted,  he  would  say,  “Oh,  a 
slight  attack  of  the  kidneys;  will  be  all  right 
in  a  little  while.”  He  knew  to  the  contrary, 
But  if  he  could  keep  liis  patient  on  his  hands 
for  a  few  months,  he  knew  he  would  derive  a 
great  revenue  from  his  ease,  arid  then  when 
the  disease  had  progressed  to  a  certain  stage, 
he  would  state  the  facts  and  retire,  exonerated 
from  nil  blame. 

But  the  error  of  supposing  the  disease  incur¬ 
able,  lias  swayed  the  public  mind,  long  after 
the  fact  has  ceased  to  be.  But  public  opinion 
has  been  educated  to  true  stat  us  of  the  case 
by  those  who  have  discounted  the  incurability 
theory,  and  the  public  recognizes  ami  testifies 
to  the  fact  that  Warner’s  safe  cure  is  a  specific 
for  this  disease.  This  has  been  shown  with 
thousands  of  testimonials. 

XT  j  Kin  referring  to  them  in  our  filas  we  find 
that  $5,000  reward  wall  be  given  to  any  one 
who  can  provethatso  for  as  the  manufacturers 
know  they  are  not  genuine,  and  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  similar  in  character  could  be 
published,  if  it  were  necessary. 

This  condition  of  things  is  very  amusing  to 
the  journalist,  who  looks  upon  all  sides  of 
every  question.  Proof  should  l>e  accepted  by 
all,  but  prejudice  fights  proof  for  many  years. 
It  seems  strange  that  when  a  proprietary 
medicine  is  doing  the  good  that  Warner’s 
safe  cure  is  that  the  physicians  do  not  publicly 
endorse  it.  Many  of  them,  we  are  told, 
privately  prescribe  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  as  stated,  when  a  man  had 
Bright's  disease,  the  doctor  boldly  announced 
it,  because  he  thought  it  relieved  him  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  To-day  when  prominent  people 
are  dying  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com¬ 
mon  people  die  of  the  same  disease),  we  are  told 
that  doctors  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  Bright’s 
disease  of  the  kidneys  and  say  t  hat  they  die 
of  apoplexy,  of  pneumonia,  of  consumption, 
of  general  debility,  of  rheumatism,  of  heart 
disease,  of  blood  poisoning,  or  some  other  of 
the  names  of  the  direct  effects  of  kidney  dis¬ 
ease,  They  are  not  the  real  disease  itself. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  they  avoid  statiug 
the  real  cause  of  disease  for  fear  they  will 
drive  the  public  into  patronage  of  the  only 
scientific  proprietary  specific,  for  kidney  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  thousand  and  one  diseases  that 
originate  in  inactive  kidneys. 

We  do  not  believe  every  advertisement  we 
read.  Some  people  perhaps  may  regal'd  this 
article  as  an  advertisement  and  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  we  are  candid  enough  to  say  that 
we  believe  the  parties  above  mentioned  have 
stated  their  case  and  proved  it,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  public  is  unwise  if  it  is 
longer  influenced  by  adverse  predjudice. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  have  closed  school 
for  the  winter.  I  studied  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  branches.  After  school  tried  to  get  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  Rural;  got  three  names  for 
premiums  and  goto  History  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  one  of  the  World,  also  one  seed  planter. 
I  felt  well  paid.  I  am  fond  of  history.  The 
seed  of  peas  you  sent  last  spring  were  fine. 
The  ladies  were  delighted  with  them.  I 
helped  my  father  care  for  the  seeds  sent  from 
the  Rural  office.  There  ls  ou  interest  iu 
watching  the  growth  aud  progress  of  the  new 
sorts  for  trial.  I  am  satisfied  farming  is 
a  good  business  for  one  who  has  a  taste  for  it. 
It  seems  a  more  independent  life  than  any 
other.  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  it  as  well  as  any 
thing.  I  wonder  if  Uncle  Mark  was  ever  a 
farmer!  Am  inclined  to  think  he  was.  We 
like  the  Rural  very  much;  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  I  feel  Uncle  Mark  should 
have  our  sincere  thanks  for  Ins  kindness  to  us. 
i  hope  to  see  t  he  “Story  of  a  District  School” 
resumed.  kobert  m.  colt. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

LYou  are  a  good  agent.  Uncle  Mark 
worked  ou  a  farm  "from  a  boy  up.”  Farm¬ 
ing  is  a  good  business  for  those  who  make  it 
what  it  should  be.  'When  we  get  more  space 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  more  about  my  farm¬ 
ing.]  _ 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  like  the  Story  of  a 
District  School.  I  am  nine  years  old.  We 
live  on  a  farm  of  40  acres.  We  have  10  head 
of  cattle  aud  two  horses.  I  wrote  once  before 
but  my  letter  was  not  printed.  L  would  like 
to  be  one  of  the  Cousins.  We  received  the 
seeds  all  right.  james  m.  davis. 

Corinth,  111. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
theY.  H.  C.  I  am  IL  years  old  and  live  in 
St.  Clair  Co. ,  Michigan.  Last  summer  I  raised 
10  birds.  I  named  all  but  four.  My  brother 
has  taken  your  paper  lour  years.  I  have  four 
brothers  aud  one  sister.  We  have  three  horses 
aud  oue  colt,  six  calves  aud  four  cows.  1  have 
pieced  two  bedquilts  aud  have  auother  begun. 
I  can  knit  lace.  I  read  iu  the  fifth  reader. 

Your  niece,  maria  ann  mctenish. 

St.  CJair  Co.,  Michigan. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  11  years  old  and 
lived  in  the  City  of  New  York  until  last- 
December,  when  I  came  to  live  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A  L.  Franklin.  I  like  it  iu  the  country 
better  than  I  do  in  the  city.  Our  school 
closed  February  4th.  I  have  enjoyed  reading 
the  Cousins’  letters  very  much,  Mr.  Franklin 
has  taken  the  RURAL  four  years.  We  have 
three  cows,  one  yearling,  one  calf  aud  1(» 
hens.  We  get  10  and  J1  eggs  a  day.  Nearly 
all  our  liens  are  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  generally 
feed  them.  Please  number  mo  as  one  of  the 
Cousins.  From  your  niece, 

ANNA  M.  KETCH  UM. 

Schoharie,  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  am  a  little  girl  and 
nave  been  thinking  of  writiug  you  a  little  note 
all  by  myself.  1  have  been  reading  the  Cous¬ 
ins’  letters  and  liketbem  very  much.  We  live 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  on  a  small 
farm.  1  go  to  school  in  the  village;  it  is  just 
a  nice  walk  te  school.  We  have  about  40 
chickens.  I  gather  the  eggs  every  evening; 
some  days  we  get  20.  Wo  have  four  colts; 
they  are  very  gentle  aud  fine  looking.  I 
planted  some  of  the  Rural  seeds  and  had  some 
nice  flowers  from  them.  I  planted  some  in 
the  gardeu,  but  they  did  not  do  as  well  as 
those  iu  the  boxes.  The  first  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  too  wet  and  the  latter  part  was  too 
dry.  AYe  are  getting  the  garden  raked  otf 
aud  put  in  order.  We  generally  make  our 
garden  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  first 
of  April.  ELEANOR  SHELTON. 

Orange  C.  H.  Va. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;  1  am  a  little  girl  11 
years  old,  1  want  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.,  and 
be  a  cousin  too.  I  go  to  school  and  am  learn¬ 
ing  very  fast.  1  got  a  prize  for  working  in 
arithmetic.  It  was  a  pair  of  very  nice  white 
kid  gloves.  I  love  to  read  the  letters  from 
the  Cousins,  My  papa  takes  the  Ru UAL  Nkw- 
Yohkek  aud  likes  it  very  much. 

Yours  truly, 

Quenemo,  Kansas.  zella  uandall. 


A  SQUASH  WORTH  $100. 

I  offer  8100  for  lieuvicNt  SQUASH,  850  for 

next,  825  for  next  820  for  next  and  85  each  for 
next  21  heaviest. 

You  .am  «row  b! a  8quu*h.  GET  A  PR K.H  1 UIU.  ro- 
oolvo  FREE  freoh  cordon  or  tln-ver  -I it  with  each 
order  for  IMPROVED  M  AM  MOTH  CHILI 
SQUASH  SEED.  MONEY  REFUNDED,  or 
nowmtiqriy  iff  .ml  if  not  anti  nine  lory.  Kelor  toChi- 
CJitro  tmmnewa  man  land  tvlveeUeitiK  latencies. 

Clarefiltly  Cultivate  nml  yon  imav  win  the  1st  or 
2d  Premium*  mid  State  or  County  Fair  Preimuma, 
i’rlco  i>or  ptvkuito.  Sqiimdi  *eoit,|  75  cent*,  with 
1 0  piu'-knttOH  ot  l-'rtwli  Gnnlmi  or  Flower  weed* 
FREE,  or  J  pm-kut.'i"'  S 1 .75.  with  30  iniokiqe'*'  Fresh 
Ch». dun  or  l-lu-A-  t  -.1 -.-.I*  FREE.  Hmnii  money  order, 
negate  red  U'tt«r.  or  Jiovlrl  note*;  1  and  2-Ctd  Htiunp* 
tnkon.  M_v  exhibition  of  big  kjiihhIi  in  Chioiuto,  Novem¬ 
ber  next.  Nhonld  interest  ev.Ty  further.  All  oeods  funi- 
Inlied  and  guaranteed  by  a  well  known  Unit  After  pre- 
miuni»nie  awarded,  w.ll,  n!  my  <‘\|ieni‘e,  -Kind  for  squash 
J  propose  to  exhibit.  Don't  tm*H  the  opportunity. 

Tho  fine  25  eimlomiTN  onlormp  ww-d*  GET  EX¬ 
TRA  PACKAGE  FREE.  Mend  certified  weights 
of  Sqmi-l.  I  be  fore  Nov.  I.  IHH7,  Addrotw  II,  A.  HULr 
BUKD,  101  mid  103  Randolph  Ht„  Chicago,  Ill. 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poullry  Fcnclmf. 

y,  OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MF.SH  No.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  for  the  POU  LTRY  YARD. 

Hatcher*  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  B  R  OC  K  N Kit  &  EVA  NS. 

28  VEKKV  STREET,  N.  V.  CITY. 

LLuro  Ii.  Brahmas  aud  W yantloitcH,  82  per  13.  |^n.nr  u 
S  t*.  pocks  and  W .  Lenhorns,  *!  SJ per  13. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  t-1  per  12  F.  Ducks.  -LOO  tier  tl. 
Splendid  slock,  pucked  in  new  ba-keis,  surety  guar 

anteed.  Si.  j  brook  Valley  Poultry  Y  artlw, 

OAK  HILL.  N.  Y 

JJest  Hatcher 


ON  EARTH. 
Hatches  Ducks, Turkeys. 

Geese  anil  Chicken*. 
Received  First.  Premium 
where  exhibited, 
tkaul  for  Circular. 
ANDREWS’ 

Hatcher  Co. 

Elmira.  N.  Y. 

Meution  Rukai.  N.  Y. 


A  Cruel  I’reiljHdice  of  Old  Times  More 
Than  Equalled  Now. 


OCCn  POTATOES 

ALtU  and  seeds 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


GEORGE  W.P.JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 


Tlicjtretit  superiori¬ 
ty  cl'  true  Aroostook 
prown  potatoes  for 
seed  Is  well  known 
Wherever  plan  ted, 
they  yield  lurge  crops 
handsome  tubers, 
notably  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  And  the  short, 
quick  Henson  of  this 
tiir  north-east  land 
makes  till  our  seeds 
hardy,  productive, 
and  early. 

My  li.r.rsTHATED 
C'ai.vL(h;L>;  Will  b« 

sen!  i  mt  to  uD 
Write  fr.i  lL 


?tH\i  boKTIC 
rum  wit-ie 
M&ntniRNCIj 


PURE  MILK, 

\  WARREN 

MMILK  BOTTLES 

l  Patented  March  23d,  188,1. 

.  \  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 

ft.  W  of  Milk  In  all  Cities 
and  Towns, 

A  LQNG-HEKDEO  WANT 
,  V  '  AT  LAST  SUPPUEO. 

A.  Y.  WH1TBMA.A, 
dJ  72  Murray  St.,  JfE>V  YORK 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTIlKItS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  this  season.'  —  Dr.  Farrington,  U.  S. 
yuuruntiue  siuliou,  N.  J. 

•'As  a  herd,  away  up!  up!  !  up! I !’ —Dudley  Miller 
Esq.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf,  Yearling  Bulls, 
and  Spring  Calves'  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business.  G.  \V.  THOMPSON  A- SON, 

Sielion,  N.  J.,  1*.  K.  It. 

JF-ICSKt  RKlt,  I’llUMI.ilin, 

(  h.f%l*r  W  hi**.  Bt  rk'hirt- A  YofL 
•*hlff  rim*.  Hoiltli(lo«ia)  Cohwnli 
anti  I >i font  Down  ShrA’pfind  Liunbt 
Srolrn  4  o!l*y  Shcphpfti  I>or%  in# 
Fancy  Pool  try.  Send  for  t&Ulof* 

» .ATLKK  KCItPJtS  AOU.PkJU,  ► 


RECORDED  PR'ZE  $W'NE 

i  N.C  \V.  11,1  Chester  Whiles; 
Pol  it  ltd  l  III  mi*.  Fnncu  Strains: 
Imped  English  Kt-rkMliii'CN, 

"•-ttusssr-  Recorded  Pedigree,  Health.  Thrift 

and  Purity  Guaranteed.  C.  II.  \VARRl\GTON. 

Box  8(1,  West  Chester,  Fa. 

WANTB1) -a  thoroughly  competent-  BUTTER 
MAKER  (single)  lo  take  charge  of  Maplewood  Dairy 
Musi  understand  how  lo  run  a  Steam  Engine  and  the 
Do  Laval  Separator.  Rest  of  references  required 
M aclkwoop  Stock  Kaiim,  Aillea.  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

.  It.  T.  PATTERSON  *  CO,.  Bridgeport. 
Conn.  Breeders  ot  Fancy  Poultry,  Eggs.  Fowls,  ami 
Pekin  Ducks  for  sale 

Ci  O  From  Black  Minorca*,  White  Minorca*, 
IfvJT vJT O  WhlieWynmlottesandWbRePlymouih 
■'■■i''  Rocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  ut  the 

largest  exhibitions.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  JOHN  J.  BERRY,  WlllTK  Pi.ains,  N.  Y. 


'A  N  "IS  uospuji  t^t:  ‘H.l.v  J|  - 1 Vl  Jlv  V 

■pfud.u.l  aaut^ajiix .i  ‘  <i  o  ,t  •  ..upiiii  AUUfKVl 
-dtqs  -q  |  '.>1)1  SOXoq  qj  (N)l  JO  l»>J  ''JT.  n.uois  Jlli.lG 
pill!  pee, -|  A.IejiU")  til  | ue j  e-;  uj  v.iAn^uud 
•JOneq  vmiqiou  A JJRqUQ  [TGOUOO  40  .qi(ei|-i V 
•pu;)  jo  sso'i  Viiuo  w  '"PIOQ  ‘sqj’noj  jo.j 
f>G  Joj  it  pssn  AMja  fiAcq  H.qtLVl*  'av  l>g  eqj,  'uon 
-Riuoo  Ilf  »9tM0HJ1»M)kUhlo0H  pus  .utrtjnd  joj 
se|i|i:;H  ,{.tuAf  j  pus  Hse,idx,|  ‘Hpvo.qpifi  jso^jui 
oq)A()  post!  «)  a'l.I.XV.)  PUT*  S.ISHOjl  4«j 

a  Dus  s.aavAL 


PERSONALS. 


realize  the  fact  that  the  human  frame  is  a 
most  delicate  piece  of  machinery.  The  popu¬ 
lar  fteliof  seems  to  be  that  we  are  made  of 
wood  and  cast-iron.  Many  parents  and 
teachers  will  not  allow  children  to  study 
physiology,  thinking  such  a  study  indelicate 
and  out  of  place.  This  notion  is  wrong.  In 
childhood,  when  the  body  is  forming,  and 
when  strength  and  health  are  being  built  up, 
a  few  simple  laws  of  health  may  well  he 
studied.  Wo  can  commend  this  little  book  as 
interesting  and  reliable. 


Senator-elect  Stockbridge,  of  Michigan, 
is  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  a  profusion  of  heavy, 
iron-gray  hair  and  whiskers. 

Simon  Cameron  is  88  years  of  age,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
gratulated  him  Tuesday  on  his  birt  hday.  He 
is  full  of  vigor,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  life. 

The  late  Mrs.  Beck,  wife  of  the  Kentucky 
Senator,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  women 
in  official  society,  and.  like  Mrs.  Logan,  Mrs. 
Morrison  and  Mrs.  Carlisle,  knew  more  of 
public  questions  than  half  the  men  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  well  informed  in  Germany  think  that 
the  Emperor  William  is  as  near  death  as  a 
living  man  can  be.  Bismarck  doesn’t  believe 
he  will  survive  the  spring,  and  is  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  Empire  with  a  view  to  counter¬ 
act  the  great  influences  sure  to  be  held  by  the 
new  empress — the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

(’apt.  James  Buchanan  Eads,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  engineer,  died  of  pneumonia,  Tuesday,  at 
Nassau,  capital  of  the  Island  of  New'  Provi¬ 
dence.  Bahamas,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his 
health.  Born  at  Lawreueoburg,  Ind.,  May 
28,  1820.  Peddled  apples  on  St,  Louis  screets 
at  18,  but  very  early  developed  great  mechan¬ 
ical  genius.  Made  aud  lost  several  fortunes 
on  the  Mississippi  before  the  war.  Built  the 
iron-dad  licet  for  our  Western  rivers  in  a 
marvelously  short  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Built  the  great  St.  Louis  Bridge  in 
’<>7-’74.  Deepened  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  from  22  to  80  feet  in  1878.  Latest  pro¬ 
ject  the  construction  of  a  railroad  for  carry 
ing  ships  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec — 134  miles — to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 


Hie  I  diltahei-;  of  Farm  and  Home,  n  aemi-montlily  Aitririiltnr.il  and  Family  . 
^  imUlislntd  at  -pititgir-  id.  .via--.,  make  the  following  unprecedented  trial  . >ir.  i-  m  ( 
3  M—M  introduce  Farm  and  Home  into  thousands  ol  new  homes,  being  confident  that 
rn  M  m  subscriber  you  will  imi  do  without  it, 

^  Tim  nigi’lar  tuicfot  Farm  and  Home  i*60cmil*  a  year,  but  on  receipt  of  :t<> 

,  V  71'  i ''n/  rarm  and  Homejli.  rest  ol  this  rear,  and  in  addition  will  send  tie 
new  and  valnnlil..  boidu,  me  “  Priw(U>nl  Poultry  Cirowrr"  and  Hie  ••  I»ri.«  tiful 
i  Item  books  wtl!  l*>  worth  ten  fiuies  Hie  money  paid  tunny  one  interested  in  poultry  or  fruit.. 

ractical  Poultry  Grower  A  NEW  BOOK, 

otnl>lc«o.  Most  I»,.u  hTmk  of  thn  kind  .  v,  .  ® "«•'«<*  <>«'*  b>  ^S.  / 


IRksvcIlanfau.s 


A  Profitable  In  vent  incut 

can  be  made  In  n  postal  card,  If  It  is  used  to  send  your 
address  on  to  Ilallctt  &  Co.  Portland.  Maine,  who  can 
furnlali  you  work  that  you  can  tlo  and  live  at  home, 
wherever  you  urn  located;  few  there  are  who  cannot 
earn  $5  per  dav,  ami  some  have  made  over  $50.  f’api- 
fal  not  required;  you  tire  storied  true.  ElthPrsex-  all 
ages.  All  particulars  free. 


practical  poultry  itnuses.  t  < >m t  enilrely  ol  xr.w  anp  practical  4W/d'!M4Tbi' ^Vyu{| 
MATrF.it  I  t'oiii  ACPI  \t,  t:xt  kuikm'p..  tills <  li  i |.ti'r alone  .iitaius  nt' n i'  vain-  tMl?wIl['iailiiL' .  Ve%r.VZnl \A  VZ  Ml 
able intormntion,  pin  it-,  ete.,  than  several  ol  the  tteatisi-Bof  poultry  . ip  lute,  t  *lW.yl!OT'  " 
ure  that  an*  sold  at  SB  or  5n  rent-  each.  *  HiMlIfl"  • 

The  Practical  Fruit  Grower 

Is  a  Standnrd  AVork  by  u  Hfnmlurd  AuHioritv.  bttriif  written  liv 
Prof.  s.  T.  M  aysaUD,  of  i!i»*  Ma^aHilju«4«tts  Agni'nltui<:il  Cnlfrtrv.  It  con- 

At D*  T o'e V PR  V 'oS K  A'*  ^  ^ 

SPECIAL  15-DAY  OFFER.  i  U  %  gSj|g 

“Money  Crops”  FREE!  t&7nZ ",Mn 'is laa?s SSi^iisE 

we  wll  send  in  mldttlm.  "MONEY  CROPS  HOW  TO  CROW  AND  HOW^PC! 

TO  SELL  THEM,  a  took  i>f  irrexu  value  l"  every  Uardeuei  and  Farmer,  tiiv.s"*:-;/  -  ~  *  <- 

concise,  plain,  practical,  common-sense  eel  detailed  directions  fur 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting  ntd  marketing  nearly  IOO  Money  Crops. 

I  tide  I  fid-  offer  every  one  -ending  30  cents  wlUiiit  15  days  of  (he  receipt  ,,r  this  oTper.  will  receive  Firm 
and  Home  twice  each  month  for  the  lest  nr  the  year  1887,  and 

QaaBOOKS  FREE! 

MONET  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  FOUND  .ItTST  US  REPRESENTED. 

farm  and  Home  *  uiknowiedgod  tw  .MI  who  know  Iti  value  m  1  e  the  best  nanor  of  ire  ria.c 
,r  >>"■  ir:!rlv-;':' "*  Farm  ;m.I  Carden,  Live  Stock,  Fruit"  Poult>yDaBD|e&  Pllnts 

Flowsrs.  Illi'  nrartlral  hintcii  ,I,  ,  . .  7  f-itjriis  i 


W  i  til  AttiKill  IIICUtB. 

These  muehines  have  a  positive  Force  Feed  of  great 
power,  and  will  do  the  work  no  other  Fertilizer  Ma¬ 
chine  has  been  made  to  do.  They  will  distribute 
Ashes,  Lime,  Stilt.  Fine  Compost;  pulverize  lumpv  fer¬ 
tilizers  mul  spread  them  evenly.  A  short  trial  will 
prove  their  value. 


Acme  Fertilizer  Distributor  No.  1. 

Is  the  best  iu  the  world — so  acknowledged  by  Its 
users. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTH  DAKOTA.  pRRROWNINGS. 


ANTELOPE,  MOUSE  pSfjSSS 

—AND— 

RED  RIVER  VALLEYS 


for  Consumption,  Catarrh,,  Hay 
Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  gen¬ 
eral  debility,  all  chronic  diseases 
of  the  Throat,  lungs,  blood  and 
nervous  System. 

The  greatest  advancement  in  the 

USE  OF  OXYGEN. 

office  and  Home  Treatment, 
interesting  Treatise  Free  by  Mail. 


The  present  installment  of  the  Life  of  Lin¬ 
coln  in  the  Century  is  the  most  valuable  that 
has  appeared,  ami  yet  Lincoln  himself  is  hard¬ 
ly  mentioned.  There  are  too  many  people 
who  do  not.  understand  the  complications  of 
politics  that  grew  out  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  and  the  later  Clay  Compromise.  The 
war  marked  such  a  violent  change  in  our  his¬ 
tory  that  far  too  many  of  our  young  people 
do  not  care  to  go  back  of  it  to  study  into  its 
causes.  This  is  wrong.  While  our  "new 
era”  is  most  desirable,  still  the  new  is  made 
by  the  old,  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
the  old  is  often  repeated.  The  article  iu  the 
Century  gives  the  history  of  slavery  legisla¬ 
tion  in  a  condensed  form.  Bv  reading  it  one 
gets  the  very  pith  of  the  writiugsof  Benton, 
Wilson  ami  others. 

The  Century  article  on  Faith  Curing  will  be 
read  witli  interest.  The  author  gives  abun¬ 
dant  scriptural  texts  to  sustain  the  theory  of 
cure  by  faith.  Probably  few  outside  the 
cities  understand  much  about  the  new  science. 
The  central  idea  of  tin*  cure,  that  of  taking 
the  mind  away  from  disease  or  trouble  aud 
deciding  that  good  health  and  happiness  are 
the  only  tilings  to  be  thought  of,  is 
sound  enough.  If  this  could  be  more  gener¬ 
ally  practiced,  there  would  be  far  less  disease. 
With  most  of  us,  however,  the  trouble  is  to 
take  our  minds  away  from  ourselves,  so  that 
the  Faith  Cure  would  seem  to  be  most  useful 
to  those  who  have  minds  so  strong  that  they 
never  should  allow  disease  to  gain  a  foot¬ 
hold. 

The  “New  South”  is  certainly  a  much  adver¬ 
tised  affair.  All  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  take  turns  in  printing  the  remarks  of 
some  person  who  from  observations  made  dur¬ 
ing  a  month’s  trip,  thinks  lie  is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  justice  to  habits  and  traditions  that  have 
taken  years  to  develop.  Those  who  have  kept 
files  of  the  magazines  ought  to  turn  back  and 
read  the  “New  South”  articles  that  were  writ¬ 
ten  10  or  15  years  ago. 

The  illustrations  in  this  month’s  Century  are 
unusually  good.  The  same  is  true  of  the  stor¬ 
ies— usually  the  weakest  feature  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  The  interest  in  the  war  papers  does  not 
seem  to  he  kept  up  well.  Too  much  space  is 
is  taken  up  by  different  men  in  telling  what 
ought  to  have  beep  done,  or  what  they  would 
have  done.  The  editor  announces  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  article  concerning  life  on  the  Ala¬ 
bama  is  a  fraud.  He  now  admits  that  he  never 
sailed  on  the  rebel  gunboat. 

THB  Child’s  Book  of  Health,  by  A.  L. 
Blaisdell,  M.T).  (Leo  &  Shepard,  Boston, 
Mass.),  is  an  excellent  little  book,  it  is  well 
named  Physiology  for  Little  Folks.  We  wish 
it  could  be  used  as  a  text-book  iu  our  schools. 
There  are  plenty  of  bright,  sensible  hints 
about  the  preservation  of  health  that  would 
bo  of  advautago  to  older  persons.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  people  in  the  world  seem  unable  to 


AND  TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT. 


"  1th  SO0  miles  New  Railroad,  Good  Markets.  Numer¬ 
ous  New  Towhb  (Including  Rugby  an  important  junc¬ 
tion,  and  Minot,  Division  Headquarters  Two  Mil¬ 
lion  Acres,  excellent  government  land  directly 
on  the  line  of  l{.  It.  afford  exo-Mem  opportunities 
for  Stockmen.  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Merchants. 
Come  early  and  investigate,  or  for  further  particulars 
write  to  r.  H.  WARREN, 

o  P.  A.  Sl.r.  M.  S  M.  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Tobacco  Fertilizer  Machine, 

with  Rldgers  also,  for  Fertilizing  for  Potatoes 
Drill  Crops 


WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 
■•235  ARCH  ST  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


lvAN8  \  8. 

F4RYI  FOR  SAIzF. 

SO  Acres,  Ho l  runt  and  Slope  Land;  good  soil.  Will 
raise  III  to  fill  bushels  of  -helled  corn  to  the  acre,  tffiO 
Roils  of  Hedge  Fence,  ai  Acres  of  Timber,  12  Acres 
Hlac-c  Walnut:  :«l  Hearing  Apple  Trees. 

Good  Now  House,  IS  x  21.  one  and  onc-lialf  story. 
Out  buildings.  Stone  Corral-,  etc.  Never-railing  Well, 
everlasting  stock  water.  Eighty  rods  to  school  house, 
seven  miles  to  county  scar ;  two  railroads  three  miles 
from  Pavilion  station.  This  land  Is  nearly  all  tillable. 
Price  8-10 an  acre.  Healthy  locality.  For  further  par 
llculnrs  address  S.  (I.  Gt.A  IIIIK  N. 

alma,  Kansas. 


U  11  M  C  STUDY .  Book  keeping.  Business  Forms 
n  U  111  t  Penmanship.  Arithmetic.  Short  hand,  etc., 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circular-  free. 

UK  V  A  NT  Jg  stRATTliVN,  Bllftalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ALL.  S30  a  week  and  expenses 
paid.  Valuable  onttlt  and  particulars 
fre»  P  O.  VtCKKRY.  Acucrta.  Maivr. 


WORK 


Strawberry  and  Lawn  Fertilizer  Machine. 

For  Fertilizing  Strawberry  Plants  and  Lawns:  and  Is 
used  for  sowing  Ashes.  Lime.  Hen  Manure,  and  other 
material  I  or  top  dressing. 


CONSUMPTION 

t  nave  a positive Tcni,‘i! y  forth©  ahovo  <lls,*n?e ;  by  Its  u 


’or  top  dressing. 


FARMS  FUR  SALE  In  Butler  County.  Mo.  Improved 
and.  Particulars  on  application.  Address 

JAMES  E  TlfJW,  PoPLAP.  BLUFF.  MO. 


SOUTHERN  KANSAS 


Funny  Selections.  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hu  t. Carp  Co.,  Cadiz.  Ohio 


I  in  proved  Farms,  Unimproved 
Lands  and  City  Property  for  Sale. 

Correspondence  from  those  meaning  business  solic¬ 
ited.  Address  PltYO  «8r  VDl  Nti, 

infield,  Low  ley  U«„  Kansas. 


Its  causes,  and  a  new  and  success¬ 
ful  C  U  R  E  at  your  own  home,  by 


ULMI  111. vu  one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 
years  Trcared  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  himaei/  in  three  months, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sent  on  application.  T.  S.  PA<iE, 

No.  41  West  31st  St.,  New  York  f’ity. 


Potato  Growers  Plow  and  Fertilizer  Ma¬ 
chine  (  mil  hi  ncd. 

For  Fertilising  and  mixing  with  the  soli  at  once 
going  over  the  ground.  Furrow  It  to  S  Inches  deep. 


FARMS&MILLS 


I  f  i  1  For  Sale  A  Exchange, 

®w£.RILSSS£aW; 


U.  B.  CUAT’FIN 


M  hCb  l  t-*y  cur©  1  do  nor  moan  merely  to  stop  tiiom  tor  a 
time  and  ihuahurethiTS  return  Again,  I  moan  a  radical  cure. 
I  Inve  m»da  tho  of  FITS,  h  Pf  LKI'SY  r  PALLING 

SICKNESS  a  life- long  (roily,  lworwt  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cue,  Keon-o  others  tmvo  fulled  U  no  reason  for 
n  -t  now  racwlvinu  »cit».  Send  at  one  •  tnr  »  treatise  ami  a 
Froo  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  rented*.  Give  Rxprrvsa  and  Poet 
Uihoe.  It  eoeteymt  nothing  f.ir  *  trial,  and  1  wlllcure  yon. 

Addren  Dr.  H_  If.  KOOT,  1(3  P.-rS  St.  Now  York. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations  ^spiTcarFifaann 

fora  te. stamp.  CADIZ  CARD  OO.,  Cadiz'.  O. 


Machinery  for  IV  ,-lls  of  any  depth,  from  SO  to  S  000  feel 
f?1'  oil  <’!t-  Our  Mount-  d  Steam  Drilling  ftmi 

Portable  Horae  Power  Machine* set  to  w„rk  in 20 minuted 
uuarnuteod  to  drill  foster  and  with  lest,  power  than  anv 

SP11''1  <t,J‘  i,,K  1,1  e«rth  or 

nfiCli!  Ku-meraand  otheraar©  making  82.» 

to  v4<»  per  day  with  our  nmchtnerv  anil  t.'ols  Snlendid 
tm-ln^sfor  Winter  or  Summer.  VcaraVe  oldest  H,d 
largest  M.inufitcturwra  In  th>-  h.ialness  Send  4  cents  in 
SL-tinpe  for t Hn -( rated  CitalogueP.  Audrkss, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  Net)  York. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


J7t«  followi ng  rates  are  'n variable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  rex/ lectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Oiuunarv  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  li  Unes  to  the  Inch) . . 30  cents. 

One  tboiMnnd  lines  or  ntorc.wlthln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  laser  (ion.  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  or  ters  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  ......... OS  “ 

Preferred  positions . .....25  per  eent.  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Atic per 

line,  minion  leaded . 1 . 75  cents. 


Improved  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer 
combined. 

With  a  Force  Feeder,  with  a  positive  Corn  Dropper  lu 
hills  and  drills. 


P0RTABI E  POULTRY  HOUSES 


-American 

Patawtabu 

HOWSf  WfgX 
jCORQNAJYY. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Ritual  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . .  $2.00 

•*  “  Six  months . .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  pimt-pahl .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France. . ,  . .  3.04  (itv«  fr.) 

Freuch  Colonies  ..  .  4.0s :1S%  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntsrsd  at  the  Post-offlcs  at  New  York  CPy,  N  T. 
ns  ssoond  olsss  mall  manor 


The  Acme  Fertilizer  Dlatribiitor,  So.'i, 
As  In  our  No.  1  Acme  Broadcast  Distributor,  it  Is 
well  worthy  of  any  or  every  farmer’s  notice.  It  is  the 
Oheapest  null  beat  Fertilizer  distributor  ever  offered  to 
the  farming  community. 

Manufactured  by  the 

TAUNTON 

COTTON  &  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

TAUNTON,  MANS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  giving  full  descriptions 

and  prices. 


Furnished  all  complete  ready  for  occupancy.  These 
houses  are  just  whut  poultry  breeders  want,  as  the)  are 
.Votl,  Pr«fft,'*t  aud  Cheap. 

All  kinds  of  portable  houses  suitable  for  all  climates; 
r«(s,  kIm  and  ti  nier  proof.  Sent  to  any  part  or 
the  world,  and  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 
together. 

*im  tor  our  Circular  before  you  order  a 
J*oullru  houee. 

AMERICAN  PATENT  PORTABLE  HOUSE  MANUf  ACTURINQ  CO. 

Corona,  Queens  Co.,  N.  V. 


Trfrl 

11 

M 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARCH 


Pi,$ccUattfcu$i  Advertising. 


T  H  E  M APES  MANURES 


SCRAPERS. 


Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Almanac.  Mention  tills  p&ner. 


Piso’s  Cure  for  Con- 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

HOUSEKEEPERS 

AND 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 

JAMESMcCREERV  &  CO 
offer  Special  Inducements 
to  Housekeepers  and  Hotel 
Proprietors  in  the  follow* - 
in$f  lines  of  Housekeeping 
Goods: 

Table  Damasks,  50c.,  65c.,  75c. 

85c.,  $1.  , 

Table  Napkins,  $1,  $1.25,  $1.50 
$1.75,  $2.00  per  dozen. 

Towels — all  Linen  $1.00,  $1.25 
$1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00  per  dozen. 
Towellings,  5c.,  8c.,  10c.,  12  l-2c. 
per  yard. 

Glass  Towellings,  10c.,  12  l-2c., 
15c.,  20c  per  yard. 

Blankets,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00 
per  pair. 

Bed  Spreads,  85c.,  $1.00,  $1.25, 
81.50  each.. 

V  ,7  5-4  «.4  8-4  IM  10-4 

Utica  sneetmgs,-i4c.  i6c.Tic.  ssc.  sac. 

together  with  an  extensive 
varietv  of*  liner  qualities, 
including  new  and  elegant 
designs  in  tineTahleCloths, 
Napkins4Euncli  Cloths  etc. 


Right  and  Left  and  Reversible 
SULKY  AND  HAND  PLOWS. 

WING.  SINCLE  and 

DOUBLE 

Shovels  _ _ _ 


THE 


CHILLED  PLOW  CO. 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

-1  .  -GRAPPLIMG 

Tft  HAY 

®  FORKS. 


THE  BEST  PLOWS 

- X3ST - 

USE. 


sumption  is  free  from  Opium 
in  any  form,  and  therefore 
perfectly  safe. 

If  you  have  a  cough  without 
disease  of  the  lungs,  so  much 
the  better.  A  few  doses  are 
all  you  need.  But  if  you  neg¬ 
lect  this  easy  means  of  safety, 
the  slight  cough  may  become 
a  serious  matter  and  several 
bottles  will  be  required. 

It  cannot  Vie  asserted  that . 
every  case  of  Consumption 
may  be  cured  by  this  medicin^  ^ 
but  it  is  true  that  thousai£r» 
of  lives  will  be  saved  if 
do  not  delay  too  long. 

By  druggists.  25  cents. 


V)  PISO’S  CUREFOR  to 

F  IWiWwOTliB  JliMfl  EMMAa  o 
00  CONSUMPTION  ^ 


T»  FAttMERH  AND  GAUDKNEKS. 

iPOUDRETTE!  T5!r 


Tlie  cheapest  auil  best  fertilizer  made  Can  be  used 
without  offence  in  all  drills.  Tlie  Rl'',l'|<r1“  “J?1,  ‘  i!e|K 
then  around.  Nodlri  Is  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is 
pure  night  soil  only.  Can  be  mix**}  with  other  lncre- 
d Lenta  to  excellent  advantage.  Price  per  t on.  in 
barrel*.  f. o.  b.  CSKO.  8.  ril-HJRHINl., 

’  135  Fifth  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


Cost  only  *3.lM  per  bq  (10x10  ft.l  Lasts  a  Ufetlme 
on  Steep  or  Flat  roofs.  Ready  for  use.  Anybody  can 
apply  If.  Illustrated  book  Free  If  you  manflon  this 

,)a^P^FMNVAgfeijriVo<fco. 

The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(TI1YMO-CRKWOL.,) 

A  very  blchv  concentrated,  non-polstmous  fluid— 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water-1  he  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  f<ir  TICKS. 


MANOR,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Beats,  nil  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  oilier  Diseases of  Livestock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders,  ^‘e  circular,  Bent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  I. A  W  FO It D  d _ 


T\  /N  *1V  ^  ^2.  Inspector  of  Fertilizers 
I  BV  (t1  |  riftTl,*  hi  Maine,  drew  »am- 
JJ 1  *  VJliUOI  \J)  pieB  „f  our  bone  as  lie 

found  It  In  the  open  market,  and  says  It  was  ground 
tine,  and  was  prepared  from  pure  $0  ' 


E0S8IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  tin-  I*  the  best  and  most 
durable  Faint  for  Tin,  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  perl— will  protect, 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ItOSSlK  IKON  OitK  FAINT  CO.. 

Ogdensbiirff,  N.  I. 

THOM  AS  "SMOOTHING  HARROW, 


THOMAS  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 


Herenfleen  Spring-Tooth  Harrow. 


Manufactured  only  by  us.  fiend  for  Illustrated  Pamph¬ 
let.  The  Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  GENEVA.  N.  ». 
Jfi  Few  Good  'J'rat  cLert  Wanted. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  BLN  ABE  Ac  CO. 

Ho*.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


FOUR-DRIVER  TRACTION  ENIJINE, 

which  excels  nil  other  Traction  Engines  of  equal  cyl 
Inder  dimensions  In  pulling  rapacity,  and  secures  po¬ 
sitive  control  and  ease  In  steering  on  sandy,  stony, 
slippery,  uneven  and  Otherwise  difficult  ground  to 
travel.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 


Wnrrnntefl  the  moat  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertiliser  Dalit  in  existence.  Heml  Tor  elr. 
culnr,  A.  It.  FARR  I’ II  Alt,  York.  Fn. 


THE  ASP1NWALL  POTATO  PLANTER 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH.  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A  ERIN  WA1.L  M’K'G  CH.i  ...  . 

Three  Kivtirw*  iVlicii. 


A.  11  JL  JWAA*  A  and  crowd  the  grass  to 
,„ly  maturity,  to 


ELUBLE  AGENTS  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 

^BBiaBHaaHgaBa^^^Igg^A^sg^YKln 

S|.,lir)„  1,K\\  its’S  COMBINATION  HAND 

-■  ~ - it'dKcK  I’l  ,>I I'S.  It  makes  3  complete  machines.  1 

£ — -- — ^  hav.  agents  all  over  the  i  .  s..  who  are  making  *10  to  *«> 

_  i  — - — "I  KLgT-  per  day  selling  these  pumps  I  give  llielr  name  and address 

—  ^  Af-FiMHTUaA|l|-  nfiYT^Q-E - r  —  In  catalogue-  To  introduce  it  I  wiU  rend  a 

_____  ,  r.rprrty  pa  id,  to  an  a  ej<prt**  rfOtitm  in  the  U.  S./Of  $5.30. 

ff  i  . .  " -Vniiinr  IK,,  --'  Made  of  brass:  will  throw  water  from  HI  to  tiO  feet,  and  re- 

tails  for  only  M.  Indispensable  tor  spraying  fruit  .trees, 
lie  Pot  in  o  Bug  Attachment  is  a  wonderful  Invention.  They  sell  rapTdl  X-  as  RlBPfiF- 

lIEItl®  Send  at  ouee.f or  Illustrated  catalogue,  price-list  and  terms.  OQODh  WAKA NTEED  Ah  RFi  fifc 
■vrrn  nn  trflNRY UNFUNDED.  Address  1-  L.  I!*,  l-atakill,  N.  *• 
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Again  found  to  Largely  Exceed  Published  Guarantees. 

The  Connecticut  Station  Bulletin.  No.  811  (the  last  one  issued),  shows  in  its  report  on  Special  Crop  Manures  (hat  with  the  M apes,  the  avei  age 
“advance  of  selling  price  over  valuation  (estimated  cost,  of  raw  materials  before  manufacture)  is  only  10, bS  per  cent.,  while  with  all  t  le  o  her 
brands  this  average  advance  amounts  to  from  14.57  to  29.71)  per  cent.” 

THE  AIAPES  MANURES  ARE  THUS  AGAIN  FOUND  BY  THE  STATE  STATIONS  TO  BE  THE  CHEAPEST  OF  ALL. 

For  full  official  analyses  by  the  Siate  Agricultural  Stations  of  the  twenty  samples  of  the  Mapes  Manures  for  cuireut  year,  see 
our  new  pamphlet  on  Official  Bulletins  ol  the  Experiment  Stations. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

IRQ  T?I?rV\TT  ST  NFW 


meats,  have  attained  the  highest  standard  In  excel¬ 
lence  of  workmanship,  simplicity  of  design,  and  cap 
aelty  of  power.  For  a  third  of  a  century  have  main 
tallied  their  manufacture. 

The  Standard  Portable  uml  Agricultural 
ICtigitH-n  «t  the  World, 

In  addition  lo  our  STANDARD  ENGINES,  we  now 
uffw  the  first  ROAD  EN4J  IKE  which  biuttheTfUC- 
TiORPOWKit  practically  ami  efficiently  applied  to  the 
four  truck  wlu-eli-,  and  while  so  applied  to  each  wheel 
Independently,  the  forward  axle  is  under  full  control 
of  the  steering  apparatus. 

Our  Patented  Improvements  provide  a 


Wood,  Taber  &  Morse, 

Eaton,  .Madison  4  o  ,  \  )., 

Mamtfnctwrcrt  of  ihrtrtNr,  .tjv.ovUuta.,  .vlflliosaru 
and  AvKNOfl 

STEAM  HNG-INEM 

Of  the  highest  standard,  In  every  respect,  of  materials 
uud  workmanship.  Wore  pioneers  In  the  manufacture 
of  Practically  Portable  STEAM  ENIilNEs. 
And  with  determined  pulley  to  build  only  the  best 
machinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  In  the  best 


new  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 

I  Established  1854. 


WITH 


PIVOTED 

PARALLEL 

BEAMS. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 
Ends  of  BEAMS. 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 

Patented  July  21. 1883:  May  IS,  18811;  August  8. 1880. 
The  only  practical  machine  In  use  which  makes  the 
feuee  In  the  Held  whenever  wonted. 

.  .  HEMLEY5  IMPRDVED  monarch 

S  I  fiWA.  --  - _ a  ..w .FENCE  MACHINE  „ 


It  hits  no  equal!  and  makes  the  best,  strongest  ami 
most  durable  fence  for  general  use  and  especially  for 
farm  and  stock  purpose.  Weuvesany  length  of  picket, 
slat  or  board,  anil  any  sized  wire  can  bo  used.  The 
Monarch  Machine  Is  made  of  the  best  materials,  is 
strong,  light,  durable,  can  easily  be  opt  rated  by  a  man 
or  boy,  and  will  last  u  lire  time.  This  feuee  is  far 
superior  to  anv  barb  wire  fence,  nnn  will  turn  all  kinds 
of  stock.  ... 

For  new  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

M.  C.  HI5NJLEY, 

523  to  533  No.  16th  Street, 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the beam*  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head,  to  which  the 
Shovel  Standards  are  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  In 

front,  and  to  the  Oross-hend  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 

axle,  whatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  The  springs  at  the  front  pnao 
the  beams  supports  them  when  In  use,  nnd  etmblea  the  operator  to  move -them easily  from  side  tt ■  ■ 
and  assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up,  while  turning  at  the  end  of  tut  row  .  e  atia 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Hiding  and  Tnngueleas  Cultivators.  Hus  •  '!,,l’l‘uoir  ' 

the  market,  and  can  not  fall  to  he  appreciated  bv  any  farmer  who  sees  It.  also  man u fact ur<  ti 

BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 

Branch  Houses-Phiiadrlphia.  Pn.t  Peoria.  Ilia.;  Ht.  Fan  I,  !>Iinu.;  Kansas  City,  i>Io.,  and 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  »d*Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  linns  or  to 

P,  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 

KveD  Sowing  ol  CJralu.— H-  goes  without 
saying  that  for  a  full  crop  the  laud  should  be 
full}-  occupied  with  seed.  This  means  per¬ 
fectly  even  seeding.  Few  farmers  take  suffi¬ 
cient  pains  with  their  sowing.  An  easy  way 
to  sow  evenly  is  to  follow  the  lines  loft  by  the 
“ACME”  Pulverlziug  Harrow,  which  when 
properly  used  should  follow-  one  another  in 
parallel  courses,  taking  six  feet  to  each  strip. 
Twelve  feet  is  a  convenient  bout  for  sowing, 
and  if  the  sower  keeps  on  the  chosen  marks, 
and  the  harrow  has  been  driven  right,,  not 
over  overlapping  or  missing  the  previous  bout, 
the  seed  will  be  cast  jierfectly  even  oyer  the 
field.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  such  an 
implement  as  this  to  do  good  work,  aud  to 
turn  it  to  accessory  uses  as  far  as  practicable. 
See  advertisement  on  page  1W. _ 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


Timim^S; 


^/Try  HO 


Yol.  XLVI.  No.  1939 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  26,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


cannot  tell  whether  cultivation  would  help 
them  or  not.  They  grow  very  fast  without 
cultivation.  F.  e.  smith. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 

The  Pruning  of  an  Orchard  I  thiuk  best 
done  by  following  it  up  in  March  every  year 
from  planting.  I  would  leave  no  limbs  lower 
than  five  or  six  feet  and  let  uo  limb  stay  on 
that  will  be  a  nuisance  in  years  to  come.  This 
prevents  the  terrible  slaughtering  in  trinun  ing 
large  trees  that  have  been  neglected  for  years. 

Kent  Co. ,  Canada.  f.  w.  WILSON. 


consider  the  Due  de  Brabant  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  although  the  Lady  Stanley  and  the  other 
variegated  varieties  of  dowel’s,  white  and  red, 
are  desirable.  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  Double-flowering  Almond  but  a  few  years. 
Although  very  beautiful,  both  white  and  red, 
and  grafted  plants  are  not  long-lived.— [That 
is  our  experience. — Eds.] 

What  a  a  showy  hedge  the  Japan  Quince 
makes,  and  what  a  blaze  of  crimson  flowers, 
but  how  few  hedges  are  to  be  seen.  Blush 
and  white-flower  kinds  make  a  beautiful 
variety  and  contrast.  Pride  of  Rochester  is  a 
singular  name  for  a  deutzia;  but  it  will  be  an 
ornament  and  an  object  of  pride  on  any  per¬ 
son’s  grounds.  It  is  the  most  profuse  bloomer 
of  all,  but  the  other  varieties  have  their 
merits  too.  We  want  trees  or  shrubs  that 
make  a  show  in  the  fall  when  trees  are  des¬ 
poiled  of  their  foliage,  and  the  euonymus 
will  have  a  pleasing  effect.  The  best  is  the 
American,  but  the  European  is  much  the  pret 
tier  tree.  The  winged  variety  is  curious  aud 
desirable.  In  early  spring  the  Golden  Forsy- 


tbia  cheers  the  heart  of  the  gardener,  and  the 
Fortunei  is  the  best  and  can  be  trained  to  a 
handsome  upright  bush ;  while  the  other  two 
kinds  spread  over  too  much  space.  A  favorite 
with  most  is  the  upright  honeysuckle  with 
its  many  varieties;  but  the  Grandiflora, 
Rubra  or  Speciosa,  which  may  be  the  same 
as  there  is  often  contusion  in  the  names  of 
flowers  as  well  as  of  fruits,  will  be  satisfactory. 
Every  one  admires  the  hydrangea  bearing 
such  splendid  panicles  of  white  flowers,  but 
few  remember  or  care  for  its  long  and  hard 
name — Paniculate  grandiflora.  The  cultiva¬ 
tor  should  cut  out  the  old  wood,  as  those 
monstrous  bunches  grow  ou  young  wood  only. 
Grafted  lilacs  of  different  shades  of  color  are 
preferable  to  the  common  red  and  white,  as 
they  require  but  littie  room  and  the  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  bloom  in  a 
compact  form.  [  think  for  all  purposes  the 
Philadelphia  grandiflora  is  my  preference. 

What  a  prize  we  have  in  the  Prunus  Pis- 
sardii  or  Purple  Plum.  It  holds  its  purple 
of  leaf  and  bark  the  best  of  ail  yet,  but  the 
dowel’s  are  of  little  value.  I  have 
the  Golden-leaf  Privet  and  the 
Silver-leaf,  but  the  California  is 
the  best,  and  is  beautiful  in  bloom 
throughout  the  season. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  so  many 
planters  of  trees  who  pay  so  little 
regard  to  what  the  future  tree  will 
be,  if  it  has  only  a  straight 
trunk,  that  is  sufficient.  But  the 
form  and  growth  of  the  top  are 
far  more  important  than  the  per 
feet  symmetry  of  the  trunk.  Near¬ 
ly  every  shade  aud  ornamental 
Wee  should  have  a  leading  central 
shoo  Land  the  branch  should  spriug 
regularly  from  it,  and  the  owner 
should  keep  but  one  leading  trunk 
if  perfect  lieauty  of  shape  is  de¬ 
sired,  aud  nurserymen  should  trim 
uearly  all  their  larger  varieties  of 
deciduous  trees  to  that  end.  We 
often  see  trees  improperly  pruned, 
making  a  straggling  unequal 
growth,  and  the  limbs  broken  by 
storms.  This  is  so,  especially  the 
...  case  with  the  Silver  Maples  that 

jjjY  many  object  to  planting  them 

This  would  not  occur  if  properly 
trained  iu  the  nursery  to  straight 
upright  leaders.  Many  in  planting 

S  trees  iu  new  places  err  iu  having 

too  many  large  trees,  aud  often  iu 
small  yards  too.  A  part  should 
be  of  the  second-class  in  size, 
some  flowering,  others  small  weep- 
ing  trees,  interspersed  with  a  few 
purple  or  variegated  specimens,  of 
fey  .  which  there  is  a  very  goodly  selec¬ 
tion,  and  if  a  proper  number  of 
flowering  bushes  are  mingled  in. 
If?  m  with  S°od  la-sce,  when  the  trees  hc- 
qt.  quire  large  size  some  may  be  partly 
removed  if  there  are  too  many. 
& W-il’  Of  the  large  number  of  spineas 

the  amateur  will  find  the  Billardii 
.-  callosa  rubra,  Reevesii  double,  Gol¬ 
den  (aurea),  prunifolia,  teuuissima, 
superba,  Vau  Houtei,  Ulmifolia 
aud  Thuubergii  ithe  prettiest  bush 
of  all)  a  selection  of  good  kinds 
that  will  give  a  succession  of 
bloom.  Our  old-fashioned  snow¬ 
ball  should  be  mentioned,  but  the 
Japan  variety  (Viburnum  plica- 
turn)  is  better  for  the  greater  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bloom  and  finer  leaves 
aud  form  of  bush,  others  of  the 
viburnums  are  desirable  on  a  large 
place,  especially  for  the  showy  ber¬ 
ries,  red  and  black,  they  bear. 

^  Among  the  best  of  flowering 

shrubs  I  place  the  wreigelas,  and 
there  are  so  many  kinds  to  se- 


YELLOW  TRANSPARENT, 


tUCH  has  been  said  of  this 
apple  first  and  last  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins 
kindly  called  our  attention  to 
a  colored  illustration  of  the 
fruit,  leaves  and  twig,  which 
appeared  iu  a  late  number  of 
the  Canada  Horticulturist  as 
beiug  the  best  portrait  of  this 
variety  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared,  and  from  it  our  illustration,  Fig.  141, 
was  drawn.  Prof.  Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  says 
iu  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  Feb.  21, 1H85,  that  he  has 
received  many  good  words  from  many  States 
of  the  Union  for  this  earliest  of  summer  apples. 
It  is  agreed  ou  all  bauds  thut  it  is  earlier  than 
Early  Harvest,  quite  as  large  and  handsome, 
and  fully  equal  in  quality.  Besides,  it  comes 
into  bearing  early  and  seems  as 
regular  in  its  crops  as  Duchess. 

Dr.  Hoskius  (Newport,  Vt.)  re¬ 
fers  ou  page  200  of  last  year’s  R. 

N.-Y.  to  a  “curious  thing”  about 
the  Yellow  Transparent.  His 
original  tree,  from  the  one  cion  he 
received  from  Washington  in  1870, 
is  iu  grass  in  a  rat  her  poor  spot 
aud  boro  an  immense  crop.  But 
the  fruit  was  so  small  that  it  was 
uot.  gathered  for  market  as  that 
of  the  others  was  in  August.  The 
fruit  hung  ou,  growing  better  and 
better,  and  whiter  aud  whiter  un¬ 
til  the  last  ol'  September,  and  his 
visitors  when  they  came  round  to 
that  tree  declared  the  apples  to  be 
the  best  ou  the  place.  They  were 
the  size  of  the  Fameuse,  as  white 
as  the  whitest  ivory,  and  really 
equal  to  Early  Harvest  which  is 
scarcely  the  case  when  gathered  iu 
August.  This  apple,  Dr.  Hoskins 
says,  is  the  beet  shipper  and  keep 
or  of  any  early  apple  he  knows.  ■  i 

Dr.  lloskin.s  tolls  us  that  this  i* 

apple  is  now  in  bearing  from  New  AP® 

Brunswick  to  Washington  Terri- 
tory.  The  tree  is  a  free  uud  sym¬ 
metrical  grower,  upright  when  i 

young,  but  spreading  as  it  becomes 
older,  under  the  loads  of  its  fruit. 

It  is  a  healthy  tree,  uud,  like  most 
of  the  Russians, 1  ‘iron-clad”.against 
cold,  enduring  40  degrees  below 
zero  without  injury.  It  is  of 
dwarf  growth  aud  when  brauched 
low,  uearly  all  the  fruit  may  be 
gathered  by  baud  even  from  au 
old  tree.  In  delicate  waxen  beau¬ 
ty,  the  Yellow  Transparent  is 
unequaled  timoug  American  W 


FLOW'  ERING  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  here  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  value  and  the  order  of  their 
merits  for  cultivation.  Beginning  at  the  first 
of  the  list,  the  Althea,  or  Rose  of  Sharon,  I 


A  Hazel  Nut  we  have  here  is 
very  hardy,  grows  rapidly  ou  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil,  usually  uot 
over  six  feet  in  bight.  It  bears  at 
two  to  three  years  old.  The  nuts 
grow  iu  bun’s,  three  to  10  iu  each 
burr.  I  have  seen  the  bushes  so 
covered  with  nuts  that  they  bent 
uearly  to  the  ground.  We  have 
uot  tried  to  cultivate  them,  and 


A/£W'-yb/?/ 

YELLOW  TRANSPARENT  APPLE.  Fig.  141. 

[Drawn  from  a  plate  iu  the  Canada  Horticulturist.) 
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lect  from  too.  Rosea  is  still  among  the  best, 
but  the  Desboisii  is  the  most  showy ;  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  dark-red  (lowers,  it  is  the 
most  noticeable  of  all,  The  white  varieties, 
Candida  and  Nivea,  will  please  the  lovers  of 
the  chaste,  and  the  Lowei,  Lavullel,  Duehar- 
tre  and  Vatarine  nearly  alike  will  suit  the 
taste  of  those  that  like  neat  and  pretty  dark 
red  flowers  of  smaller  size.  Amabilis,  Steltz- 
nerii  and  Arborea  are  very  good  and  robust 
grower’s. 

CHESTNUTS  AM)  BERRIES. 

About  30  years  ago  I  procured  for  neigh¬ 
bors  50  nice  American  chestnuts  from  supe¬ 
rior’  large  seed.  They  were  planted  nt.  the  same 
time  as  apple  trees  as  part  of  an  orchard  and 
well  cured  for.  Now  the  apples  have  borne 
fine  crops  for  many  years,  and  the  chestnuts 
are  of  about  the  same  size  and  form  ol'  head, 
and  average  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  only  a 
few  trees  hafo  borne  yet,  and  1  doubt  if  the 
product  of  all  amounts  to  one  peck  a  year. 
Some  six  years  ago  1  planted  three  .Japan 
chestnut  trees  two  years  old  in  the  garden, 
and  they  have  grown  nicely  and  are  more  ele¬ 
gant  than  the  American.  Last  year  they 
hung  full  of  burrs,  about,  150  to  a  tree,  and  on 
diligent  sear  ch  we  found  three  nuts,  the  rest 
being  abortive.  The  previous  year  the  pro¬ 
duct,  was  two  of  moder  ate  size. 

As  the  Editor  likes  to  have  experience 
rather  t  han  theory,  here  is  mine:  1  cannot 
discover  any  difference  worthy  of  mention 
between  the  Doolittle,  Soulregau  or  Tyler 
Raspberries.  The  Gregg  is  not  hardy  here. 
Caroline  is  hardy,  very  productive,  but  too 
soft  and  lacking  llavor.  The  most  rampant 
grower  and  greate'-t  bearer  is  1  he  Shaffer.  It 
is  a  fair  berry  for  the  table  and  goof  for  can¬ 
ning:  hut  the  bushes  should  lie  upheld  by 
stakes  or  wires  on  posts.  We  want  large  ber¬ 
ries  nud  plenty  of  them;  and  Cuthbert  will  be 
the  most  populai  late  berry  and  1111  the  basket, 
much  sooner  than  the  Philadelphia,  Turner, 
Brandywine  and  other  small  berries. 

APPLES. 

Here  is  a  list  of  varieties  of  apples  mostly 
grown  here.  In  making  a  selection  for  plant¬ 
ing,  we  should  make  a  distinction  between 
what  is  best  for  table  or  home  use,  and  the 
most  profitable  for  murket,  which  will  be  the 
greatest  bearers,  hardy, of  fine, attractive  color 
and  large  size.  Of  the  latter  class  I  recom¬ 
mend  for  early  the  Red  Astraehan  where  the 
soil  suits  it,  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent,  probably,  al¬ 
though  not  a  firm  fruit,  Maiden’s  Blush 
Gravenstein,  Porter,  Twenty  Ounce.  Wealthy 
a  most  beautiful  apple  and  an  early 
bearer.  For  winter,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Ci¬ 
der,  H.  Nonesuch,  Mann,  Streaked  Pippin, 
Smokehouse,  Titus  Pippin,  R.  1.  Greening  and 
Pennock.  Most  of  these  are  good  for  all  pur. 
poses;  but  the  Ben  Davis  and  Smith’s  Cider  are 
immensely  productive  and  salable,  but,  too 
poor  for  home  use  where  we  can  have  better. 
Peek  s  Pleasant  is  among  the  best  winter  ta 
ble  apples  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  which  it  neurly  resembles. 
Tompkins  Co.  King  is  a  fine  apple,  hut  falls 
too  soon  from  tin-  tree.  Spitzenburg  falls. 
Roxbury  Russet  is  excellent  tor  cooking  and 
generally  hears  well.  Northern  Spy  fails;  so 
do  Bellflower  and  Kali  Pippin,  The  Falla 
water  is  a  great  bearer  aud  a  beuutif  ul  fruit. 

GARDEN  FENCE, 

I  have  made  the  fence  around  the  garden 
of  woven  wire  and  like  it  very  much ;  hut  I 
have  put  it  to  use  to  tram  grape  vines  upon  as 
a  trellis,  and  1  can  twine  the  shoots  as  1  please 
in  the  loops. 

It  makes  a  perfect  garden  fence  and  serves 
as  a  fence  around  the  poultry  yard,  letting  in 
liglitand  air;  il  also  protects  those  little  plots  in 
the  law  n  where  the  bedding  plants  luxuriate, 
from  the  excursions  of  poultry, and  it  protects 
the  youug  apple  trees  from  the  rabbits  |  A  val¬ 
uable  suggestion — Eds.]  I  have  tried  many 
re/nedies  to  prevent  then  gnawing  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees  which  they  prefer ;but  they  like  to  nip 
Norway  Maple,  beeches,  and  lindens  as  well; 
hut  at  last  I  placed  the  woven  w  ire  fence  fast¬ 
ened  to  posts  around  the  field,  and  this  is  a 
permanent,  safeguard.  But  the  meshes  must 
not  be  loo  large,  as  lo  my  surprise  the  rabbits 
will  force  themselves  through  quite  a  small 
space,  A  two-inch  mesh  is  too  large.  The 
washes  of  various  kinds  I  have  used  to  pre¬ 
vent,  the  injury  from  rabbits  disappeared  with 
the  first  hard  rain,  unless  one  of  linseed  oil  or 
petroleum,  and  they  were  injurious  to  the 
trees.  A  fence  of  good  st  rong  woven  wire 
protected  by  one  or  two  strands  of  Buckthorn 
fencing,  will  last  many  years,  protect,  the  or¬ 
chard  or  garden  from  the  pig*  and  poultry, 
act  as  a  burner  to  the  fruit  stealer  and  he  a 
cheap  fence,  too,  aud  how  nice  and  convenient 
to  have  some  good  varieties  of  grape  vines 
trained  along  this  fence,  the  vines  being  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  fence  by  their  tendrils,  aud  when 
growing  woven  in  and  out  with  little  trouble. 
Queens  Co.,  Long  Island.  Isaac  hicks. 


RAISING  LIMA  BEANS  WITHOUT 
POLES. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bennett  mentions  the  fact, 
in  the  Gardener’s  Monthly,  that,  he  has  grown 
Lima  beans  on  upright  threads  between  two 
horizontal  wires  for  several  years,  and  de¬ 
monstrates  most  conclusively  that  the  wire 
and  thread  trellises  cost  about  one-half  what 
poles  would  for  the  area  of  ground  covered, 
even  supposing  the  poles  could  be  procured 
easily  and  purchased  cheaply.  1  have  tried 
this  mode  of  raising  Lima  beans  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  regard  it  ns  not  only  much 
cheaper,  hut  owing  to  the  fact,  as  1  suppose, 
that  the  roots  are  more  uniformly  distributed 
m  the  soil  and  the  vines  better  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  the  fruit  is  matured  to  bettermlvan- 
tage,  and  yields  a  somewhat,  larger  crop. 

The  illustrat  ions  at  Fig.  142,  p.  ‘JOG,  will  give 
a  clear  idea  os  to  the  way  I  arrange  the  trel¬ 
lises.  Two  stout,  hard-wood  stakes  (sand  I) 
about  four  feet  long,  are  driven  into  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  about  00  degrees, 
lea  ving  one  foot  above  ground.  These  stakes 
are  placed  800  to  400  feet  apart,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  trellis.  Three  or  four  foot 
from  the  stakes  t  wo  poles  are  raised  as  at  a. 
These  are  tied  together  at  the  top  with  a  piece 
of  small  wire.  The  wire  cable  is  then  fastened 
to  the  stake  and  passed  over  tho  polos.  I  find 
the  twisted  wire  best  for  this  purpose,  as  tho 
expansion  of  heat  and  cold  affect*  only  the 
twist  and  not  the  metal.  Tho  cable  is  carried 
to  /,  and  fastened  with  a  staple  after  [lulling 
it.  tight  with  t  he  hands.  Two  other  poles,  ns  at 
h,  are  then  placed  near  f,  and  pushed  up  to 
a  vertical  position.  This  pulls  the  wire  as 
tight  as  a  bowstring.  A  No.  14  wire  is  then 
stretched  at  the  bottom  from  one  stake  to  the 
other,  and  intermediate  supports,  ns  at  d  and 
arc  placed  at  intervals.  Cords,  o  o,  can 
then  be  tied  between  the  upper  and  lower 
wires,  and  the  trellis  is  ready.  I  like  to  use 
lor  I, lie  lower  wire  a  cable  composed  of  No.  It, 
wires.  Common  tying  twine  can  lie  used  to 
form  the  net.  The  trellis  should  he  erected  so 
as  to  run  iu  the  direction  of  tho  prevailing 
winds.  The  intermediate  .supports  should  in¬ 
cline  a  little  towards  each  other.  The  end 
poles  should  lie  so  long  that,  the  cable  will  rise 
seven  feet  above  the  ground.  I  prefer  to 
plant  the  beans  four  to  live  inches  apart.  This 
allows  a  share  for  the  grubs.  It  has  been 
urged  against  this  system  that,  there  is  no 
chance  for  cross-cultivation.  This  objection 
holds  good  for  all  garden  crops  that  are  raised 
iu  drills.  With  a  good  wheel  hoe  the  vines 
can  easily  be  kept  dear  of  weeds.  Any  extra 
labor  required  for  t  his  work  will  lie  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  advantages  of  tho 
system.  wm.  hewitt. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Here  are  some  varieties  to  plant  cautiously 
and  some  not  to  plant  at,  all  in  this  locality 
— Central  Indiana: 

Gooseberries, — The  Industry  I  have 
grown  two  seasons.  It  mildews  and  drops 
its  foliage  badly.  T  think  it  worthless  here. 
Dougnl's  No.  1(1  is  a  failure  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  It  is  a  slender,  indifferent  grower.  Tri¬ 
umph  will  doubtless  mildew  here  as  the  In¬ 
dustry  does. 

Htha wherries. —The  Jewell  I  have  tried 
in  black  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  in  a 
sandy  clay  soil,  and  find  it  lacks  vigor  and 
makes  absolutely  no  plants  at  all.  The  Parry 
seems  open  to  the  .same  objections. 

Raspberries. — The  Rancocaa  and  Ilansell 
are  very  similar  iu  plant  uud  fruit;  both  lack 
vigor  and  probably  will  not  be  planted  ex. 
tcuslvely  for  market.  The  Marlboro  is  not  ns 
vigorous  as  it.  was  expected;  makes  rather  a 
short,  stunted  gr-mth,  the  leaves  cupping  and 
making  a  rather  peculiar  appearance.  The 
fruit  Is  large,  of  good  color,  firm  and  of  fair 
quality  and  the  vine  is  productive. 

Bi  ackherhiks.-  McCracken, fruit  medium 
uneven  in  size  aud  shajK*  and  of  very  pom-qual¬ 
ity.  Btay man’s  Early,  a  total  failure  in  plant 
and  fruit.  Texas  Hybrid,  tender  in  plant  and 
worthless  here.  Chrystal  White,  worthless, 
Enrly  Harvest,,  a  good  early  berry,  but  tender, 
winter  kills  badly ;  not  pi  oil  table  here,  Wi| 
son,  Jr.,  and  Early  Cluster  winter-kill. 

Plums. — Bassett,  small  and  indifferent  in 
quality.  Blackman  is  probably  u  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  Wild  Goose  and  the  Pencil.  I  never 
heard  of  its  producing  fruit.  Kelsey’s  Japan 
has  winter-killed  this  winter  (IS  degrees  below 
zero)  and  seems  more  tender  than  the  peach. 

Cherry. — Olivet  we  imported  from  Franco 
when  first,  introduced.  It  has  proven  worth¬ 
less. 

PEAR.  Lo  Conte  is  too  tender  for  this 
climate. 

Nuts. — We  have  heard  much  recently  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Japan  Chestnut,  it  winter  lulls 
badly  here.  The  same  can  he  said  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  aud  English  Wulnut. 

Marion  Co.,Ind.  c.  w.  uobbs. 


the  great  strawberry  that  horticulturists  have 
been  looking  for.  j.  w.  B. 

Bureau  Co.,  Ills. 

■ .  —  4»» 

HOME  LETTUCES  AND  TOMATOES. 

Last  spring  I  grow  the*  Sugar-loaf  Let¬ 
tuce  from  Gregory, uud  the  Tomhannock  from 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  and  found  them  en¬ 
tirely  different,  so  much  so  that.  I  wonder  how 
anybody  could  think  then)  identical.  While 
the  Sugar-loaf  has  a  strong  and  erect,  growth, 
the  leaves  on  top  turning  in,  nud  as  they  at¬ 
tain  maturity  assuming  n  line  brown  tinge 
at  the  top,  the  Tomhannock  resembles  more  a 
Summer  Silesian  in  habit  and  size,  with  the 
color  and  crispness  of  (lie  old  Brown  Dutch. 

1  also  grew  Turner’s  Hybrid  and  Mikado  To¬ 
matoes  and  found  them  generally  handsome 
and  smooth  in  form  and  attractive  in  eolor;in 
quality  they  were  all  that  could  he  required  of 
u  first-class  tomato,  aud  though  some  fruit 
was  somewhat  irregular,  should  that  prove 
that  they  area  failure?  In  our  field  of  eight 
or  ten  lending  varieties  they  were  always 
picked  in  preference  to  all  others  except  tin 
Essex  Early  Hybrid  and  Cardinal,  on  account 
of  their  large  size  and  ripening  qualities.  1 
shall  raiso  them  more  extensively  this  spring. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  chas.  ii. 
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PRUNING  TREES. 
william  faloner 

W e  prune  our  trees  iu  order  to  promote  or 
preserve  their  beautiful  proportions  and  bet¬ 
ter  adapt  them  for  the  purposes  for  whieh  wo 
desire  them:  also  to  rid  them  of  broken  or 
diseased  branches,  or  throw  their  strength 
into  the  production  of  wood  or  fjuit,  as  the 
case  may  he  desirable.  Cut  out  the  wind- 
broken  or  shivered  limbs,  shorten  those  that 
are  disproportionately  long  and  likely  to  bo 
broken  by  wind  or  snow  storms,  cut.  away 
all  branches  that  encroach  upuu  road  or  path¬ 
way,  and  here  aud  thorn  in  young  trees  thin 
out  crooked,  crossing,  or  superabundant 
branches.  Old  trees  seldom  need  thinning. 
But  be  merciful !  Don’t  prune  a  tree  unmean¬ 
ingly;  the  loss  pruning  you  can  got,  along 
with,  the  better.  In  ull  your  operations  use 
clean,  sharp  tools  and  make  clean  cuts.  Don’t 
leave  snags  or  butts  either  iu  the  case  of  small 
twigs  or  big  branches,  but  cut,  right  hack  to 
an  eye,  fork  or  stem,  if  you  don’t,  the  snag 
will  die  back  anyway , become  a  disfigurement, 
and  oftor  carry  disease  to  adjacent  parts. 

The  best,  time  for  pruning  trees  depends  on 
circumstances:  In  Summer  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  leaf  wo  cannot  very  well  see  how 
best  to  thiu  the  head  and  give  it  the  best 
symmetrical  form,  hence  we  often  shirk  that 
duly  till  Fall.  But  iu  eases  where  big  limbs 
are  to  lie  removed,  Hummer  is  to  he  prefer¬ 
red,  as  large  wounds  made  then  heal  over 
more  quickly  than  do  those  made  In  Winter, 
in  Winter  we  canuot  well  distinguish  all  the 
dead  branches  in  our  tree  tops,  hence  that  is 
better  attended  to  when  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf. 
In  Summer  wo  don’t  want  to  litter  up  our 
gardens  by  pruning  trees,  hence  delay  it  till 
Winter.  In  Winter  it  is  too  cold  to  he  agree¬ 
able  to  spend  much  time  among  the  tree  tops, 
aud  in  Bpriug  wo  are  too  busy  witli  other 
duties  to  go  troe-piTining.  All  points  consid¬ 
ered,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  Fail  as  the 
best  time,  at  least,  the  most  convenient  for 
the  operation.  In  hard,  frosty  weather  our 
tools  are  too  brittle  aud  wo  cannot  make 
clean  cuts;  and  nmny  trees,  yellow-wood  and 
maples,  for  Instance,  bleed  severely  when  prun¬ 
ed  in  Spring,  even  as  early  ns  February. 
But  1  never  knew  a  tree  to  “bleed  to  death.” 

Don’t  prune  evergeens  iu  Winter.  And 
don’t  prune  somewhat  tender  trees  or  shrubs 
of  any  kind  sooner  than  just  immediately  be¬ 
fore  Spring  sets  in.  This  enables  you  to  see 
the  extent,  if  any,  of  the  injury  caused  by 
the  severity  of  tho  wtuter,  when  you  can  cut 
in  to  living  wood. 

But  we  often  Hud  among  trees  around 
houses  and  in  gardens  that  the  pruning  most 
needed  s  not  the  thinning  of  the  brunches  but 
the  thinning  of  the  trees  themselves.  If  your 
trees  are  too  thick,  cut  out  tho  least  desirable 
ones,  and  give  the  good  ones  a  better  chance 
for  life. 


HEDGE  1’ I,  A  NTS. 

I  read  in  a  current  agricultural  paper, 
which  claims  high  precedence,  the  advice  to  a 
reader  who  wants  the  best  hedge  plant,  to 
choose  first  the  Honey  Locust!  This  plant 
never  lm<i  a  single  merit  for  the  purpose  hut 
ts  thorns,  and  they  are  wholly  superseded  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  stretching  a  barbed 
wire  about  breast  high  for  cattle  (Jf»  to  80 
inches)  as  a  perfectly  secure  defence  against 
their  breaching.  Its  other  habits  are  all 
against  it.  True,  it«  youug  foliage,  as  crowd¬ 
ed  iu  a  hedge,  is  very  handsome,  but  cattle 


are  so  fond  of  browzing  it  that  they  soon  des¬ 
troy  its  beauty  and  tho  hedge  itself,  where 
they  can  have  access  to  it.  Low-growing, 
shrubby  plants,  distasteful  to  cattle,  are  the 
best.  If  of  naturally  erect  and  dense  growth, 
they  require  little  or  no  trimming.  They 
should  8] i rout  densely  from  tlie  collar,  hut 
should  not  sucker  from  the  roots.  All  in  all, 
there  is  no  plant  that,  combines  so  many 
merits  for  hedging  ns  the  common,  inexpen¬ 
sive  privet,  whieh  grows  freely  from  cuttings. 
Its  general  use  would  he  a  great  adornment 
to  farm  scenery,  and  a  great  enhancement,  to 
the  comfort  of  residents  and  to  the  value  of 
the  fields,  by  the  shelter  against  winds,  and 
the  evaporation  from  its  nearly  evergreen 
leaves.  It  seldom  exceeds  eight  feet  in  natur¬ 
al  bight.  Cattle  avoid  it  unless  famished. 
They  prefer  it,  however,  to  burberry,  Japan 
quince,  buckthorn  or  awcetbriar,  aud  other 
briar  roses,  which  are  all  good  hedge  plants. 

w. 


A  COW-DOCTOR’S  BLUNDER. 


I  had  a  valuable  Ayrshiro  cow  which 
dropped  a  fine  calf  about  September  10.  A 
week  after,  she  got  caught  out  in  a  cold  rain 
storm  and  took  cold  and  became  sick.  A 
“cow  doctor”  came  and  said  at  once  that  she 
had  the  “hollow  horn.”  lie  gave  his  regular 
treatment  which  was  to  slit  tho  tall,  put  in 
salt  and  bind  it  up  with  a  rag.  Then  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  boro  the  horns,  but  this  was  not  so  bad, 
for  some  equally  bright  doctor  had  done  this 
before  the  cow  came  into  toy  possession. 
Then  he  said  he  must  wet  the  hack  of  the  cows’ 
head  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  treat¬ 
ment  nearly  drove  the  poor  thing  frantic.  I 
never  saw  nny  creature  suffer  for  15  minutes 
as  she  did.  Then  the  doctor  left,  said  he  had 
done  all  he  could,  and  I  guess  he  bad.  too.  I 
made  up  my  mind  he  didn’t  know  his  business. 
My  theory  was  that  the  cow  had  taken  a  cold 
that  hail  resulted  in  inflammation  of  tho 
womb.  She  was  still  suffering.  T  gathered 
enough  green  catnip  to  make  about  three 
quarts  of  pulp  after  bruising  well.  To  this  I 
added  a  peck  of  wheat  bran,  put  the  whole  in 
a  tub  aud  added  boiling  water  enough  to  make 
a  good  poultice.  This  1  put,  in  a  coarse  hag 
such  as  is  used  for  holding  fertilizers  and 
poured  over  it  a  pint  of  apple  whisky.  I  put 
the  whole  thing  on  the  cow’s  side,  over  the 
womb,  when  it  was  about  as  hot  as  1  could 
hear  (ton  my  own  flesh.  Then  T  covered  the 
cow,  poultice  and  all,  with  horse  blankets  and 
hits  of  carpets.  She  lay'  stretched  out  fiat 
with  her  head  in  the  straw.  Iu  two  hours  she 
had  raised  her  head  and  pulled  up  her  legs.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  said  to  me  just  as 
plainly  us  a  human  being  could  have  said  it, 
that  she  was  thirsty.  I  gave  her  a  pail  of 
warm  gruel  and  she  soon  got  up  on  her  feet 
and  nursed  the  calf.  This  is  my  experience  with 
“hollow  horn”  and  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
can  judge  bow  long  it,  will  he  before  I  will  lot 
any  “cow  doctor”  cut  the  tail  of  one  of  my 
cows  or  put,  turpentine  on  their  heads.  Such 
treatment  is  nothing  but  torture  and  yet 
thousands  of  cows  are  still  treated  in  this 
way.  J-  p- 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  has  been  frequently  stated 
by  high  authorities  in  the  Rural  that  “hol¬ 
low-horn”  anil  “ wolf-in- the-tailM  are  imagin¬ 
ary  diseases  of  cattle.  The  symptoms  which 
Ignorant  quacks  think  indicative  of  local  ail¬ 
ment  iu  the  horu  or  tail,  really  indicate  some 
ailment  iu  another  part  of  the  body  or  a  gen¬ 
eral  had  condition  of  the  system;  and  the 
treatment,  should  he  directed  not  to  the  horn, 
hut  to  the  real  seat  of  the  malady. 


THE  ERROR  OF  EARLY  MATURITY. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

For  the  last  six  mouths  wo  have  not  heard 
as  much  of  early  maturity  and  one  and  two- 
year-old  beef  as  we  dnl  the  eighteen  mouths 
before.  It  is,  no  doubt,  more  profitable  to  the 
breeder  and  feeder  to  be  able  to  fatten  and 
sell  a  steer  at,  one  or  I  wo  years,  than  to  keep 
it  a  year  or  two  longer:  but,  still  it  it,  is  found 
that  one  or  two-year  old  meat,  is  not  beef  at 
all.  in  the  estimation  of  the  discriminating 
consumer,  it,  is  plain  the  raising  and  feeding 
of  baby  beef  will  have  to  bo  abandoned  as  un¬ 
profitable.  and  the  truth  is,  one  and  two-year- 
old  beef  is  not  beef  at  all,  neither  is  it  veal — 
wanting  the  high,  fine  and  frank  flavor  aud 
juiciness  of  the  former,  and  the  delicacy  and 
tenderness  of  the  lat  ter.  Besides,  when  size 
and  fat,  both,  are  to  be  attained  nt  the  age  of 
from  one  to  two  years,  tho  feeding  must  be 
forced  from  the  start,  with  tho  certainty  that 
the  muscles  and  flesh  will  be  so  iuterstnitifled 
with  fat  and  tallow,  tho  lean  meat  will  bo  not 
ouly  greasy,  but  oily.  For  example,  take 
that  wonderfully  fat,  well -developed  and  gen- 
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orally  perfect  steer,  Clarence  Kirkleavingtou, 
that  took  the  highest  prize  at  the  Chicago  Fat 
Stock  show  in  1W4.  His  carcass  was  sold  to 
a  leading  hotel  proprietor  and  served  in  form 
of  steaks,  roasts,  corned  beef  and  otherwise, 
and  greatly  to  the  disappointment,  if  not  to 
the  disgust,  of  the  bon  viva  tits  there  staying 
and  eating,  the  meat  proved  to  lie  far  from 
tender,  lacked  the  true  boefv  flavor,  and  the 
leanest  portions  were  altogether  too  greasy  to 
he  relished,  and  the  tat  was  not  true  fat  that 
could  be  eaten,  hut  tallow,  or  more  correctly 
blubber.  This  prize  steer  was  a  good  demon¬ 
stration  of  oarly  maturity,  and  the  meat  was 
only  a  little  worse  than  that  of  the  average 
highly-grained  steer  fed  to  ripeness  before  or 
by  the  time  he  is  two  years  old;  veal  is  one 
tiling  und  beef  another.  It  is  no  more  absurd  to 
claim  that  a  six- months-old  cull’  makes  just  as 
nice  veal  as  another  six  weeks  old,  than  to  say 
a  steer  under  two  years  makes  beef  equal  to 
another  four  years  old  or  over.  1  Ugliest  qual¬ 
ities  in  the  meat  of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  farm,  furnishing  our  meat  supply, 
are  not  at  their  best  till  the  individual  has  at 
tained  complete  maturity  and  that  maturity 
cannot  lie  advanced  beyond  a  certain  narrow 
limit.  Ago,  and  mature  age,  Ls  as  essential  to 
bring  out  the  highest  qualities  in  the  flesh  of 
the  sheep  nud  the  ox  as  in  wine  or  the  spirits 
nf  wine,  otherwise  called  brandy,  the  best  of 
the  first  being  ilasliy  stuff  whan  now  and  the 
choicest  of  the  other  not  distinguishable  from 
absolute  alcohol,  when  warm  from  the  still. 

Hut  the  doctrine  or  dogma  of  early  matur¬ 
ity  not  only  gives  us  tough,  greasy  and  flavor¬ 
less  beef  and  mutton,  but  tends  to  Urn  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  and  the  deterioration  of 
the  race,  because  it  means  breeding  from 


witli  sweet  milk  for  a  drink.  It  usually  acts 
at  once.  j.  h.  n. 

Bohemia,  Wis. 


^tioccUancous  ;3Uvcvti0i»fl 


ibajbits 

)  SKIN  &  SCALP 

,  CLEANSED 
\  PURIFIED 
jan d  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

CUT,CURA- 


STRETCHES  IN  SHEEP, 


We  have  lost  many  sheep  from  “stretches.” 
Our  sheep  range  over  the  fields  in  flue  weather 
all  winter  and  eat  the  dry  grass.  They  be¬ 
come  constipated.  We  have  tried  feeding  tur 
nips— half  a  bushel  to  every  15  sheep  also 
Stewart’s  sure  preventive,  sulphur:  yet  there 
are  one  or  more  cases  every  week.  Four 
ounces  of  salts  generally  relieve,  but  in  some 
instances  cathartics  have  no  effect,  and  the 
animal  will  mope  around  for  a  week  and  then 
die.  Turnips  were  almost  a  dead  failure  last 
year.  We  have  kept  a  mixture  of  four  ounces 
Epsom  suits  and  l‘J  ounces  of  common  salt  al 
ways  in  the  salt  box  before  the  sheep.  This 
helps  the  trouble.  A  heedless  ewe  came  home 
one  night  without  her  lamb.  Rain  was  fall¬ 
ing.  It  is  no  fun  to  carry  a  wet  lamb  half  a 
mile.  By  the  use  of  an  old  fertilizer  sack  he 
was  brought  home  quite  comfortably.  The 
land)  curled  down  in  the  sack  like  a  puppy. 

Vance  Co.,  N.  C.  M.  u.  prince. 

R.  N,  -  Y. — Stretches  or  costl  veil  css,  mani¬ 
fested  by  colic,  is  ofteu  fatal  unless  the  bow¬ 
els  are  promptly  opened  when  the  sheep  first 
shows  the  symptoms  by  stretching  itself  inces¬ 
santly,  twitching  about  its  head  as  if  in  severe 
pain  and  lying  down  and  rising  frequently. 
Care  in  changing  feed  is  a  preventive  and  a 
few  ounces  of  linseed  meal  will  obviate  the 


IT  Rcl  ;K  A  \SJ  XI,  PI'  RIFYINU  AND  H  BA  I  TIP  VINO 
I  lh>>  skill  of  chtlilri'ii  and  In  ran  in,  anil  curias  lor 
turlnK,  dl&flKiirtng,  liclilnn,  ncaiv  and  pimply  disease, 
of  I  he  skin  scalp  and  Mood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  In 
funev  mold  age.  I  bn  Cuhcora  RenttiDitMirn  Infallible. 

<  i  TicritA,  the  went  Rkis  Critic,  and  CliTJCCBA  Soap, 
mi  exquisite  Skin  Beauthter,  prepared  from  It,  oxter 
nn I ly ,  and emerm  RrsoiAitir  (Renew  Blood  Pnrlll.tr, 
Internally,  Invariably,  succeed  win-ti  u  II  other  remedies 
urn  I  the  best  pliyslrlans  fail 

.  V.TJLl 'kaR^V-I'Ii  s  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infulllhlo  .skin  br>autffl<*iK  nn<l  hlnotl  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  I  tiered  lent* 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  tltmcUHA,  MV;.;  Soap.  25c  : 
Kic.koi.vkvt,  41.  Prepared  by  the  Pottkii  linen  vnd 
CmcMicAt  Co.,  Huston,  Mass. 

I  Send  for  "How  to  Ctn-e  Skin  Diseases." 


Mb.  Alkpup  Rodman,  Dedham,  Mass.,  whose  butter 
scored  a  Hi  ndhicd  Points,  or  Perkkct.  at  the  Bay 
State  Fair,  Boston,  October,  1886,  and  whose  butter 
sells  for  !N0  Cents  In  Boston  Market,  uses  the  Eu- 

rekn. 

S  H  E  L  B  P  R  N  K  F  A  L LS  (Mass.)  CO  OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY,  whose  butter  was  awarded  the  First 
Pbemicm  at  the  same  fair  for  the  best  tub  o£  Creamery 
Butter,  and  the  Windsor  (Conn.)  Co-operative  Cream¬ 
ery.  whose  butter  was  awarded  the  Second  Prrmicm 
at  the  same  fair,  both  use  the  Kurckn.  U  Is  used  la 
more  first  class  Dairies  an  I  Creameries  than  any  other 
Worker  Manufactured. 


skin  and  Hcalp  preserved  and  beautified 
by  Ci  tici  ra  Medicated  Soap. 


Ben  ill  itul  and  bunting  for  OK  N A illKNTI 
WINDOWS,  DOORS.  TIMNSUUS,  etc. 


MORE'S  PYRAMIDAL  STRAINER! 


'1  !»•  most  perfect  Milk 
Si  miner  c'l  r  ottered  to 
w  I  Dairy  turn,  (‘rtuis  \l  i!k  J’rr. 

*  \W  /-edij  ""•<  "«/"-dv.*Adai  ted 

■»  ;r  fijl  toiiUandevery  usoiorwliich 

~~  jbr'a  Milk  Strainer  is  required. 

TW  '  skrr'IIaH  liner  stnuuer  .  loth  than 
\r  I  5j/w»a  beUMedMlihauyniheratrai'i- 
-  -4^^'t-r.  Send  for  eiivuUrn  t<i -ole  infra 
MOSELEY  A  STODDARD  MET,  CO,  Poultney.  Vt. 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT  SMALL  COST.  Send  for  Hliistaated  Cata 
logue  nud  Prices.  Humpies  by  innil,  '23  cents. 

WP  vn  II  MR  Xot.K  AOKNT.  r»5  A  let’ll  ST. 
■  li.  IUUHU  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 


Makes  the  most  Butter,  Rain all  the  Cream 
without  Ice.  Wc  furnish  Churns.  Butter 
Workers,  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Hoods.  Ft  rut  order  at  whole 
sale.  Agents  wanted  Send  for  circulars. 

WU.  K.  LINCOLN  CO., 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  WLsconslu. 


Tli  row  Away  thereat  her  hold- back  straps  on  your 
wagon  or  sleigh,  and  put  oil  the  Safety  Hold  hack 
Irons— neat,  durable  and  strong.  Four  different  styles 
of  hitches  can  be  made.  Any  hoy  or  girl  can  make  a 
.safe  hitch.  One  pair  sent  by  mall  mi  receipt  of  25e. 
Send  for  circular.  HOME  MFG.  CO..  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Wc  deliver  on  trial, 
Lully  warranted, 
all  metal  parts  for 
U.  S.  Stan  ilnril 
0-Ton  Wagon  Scales. 
S  la  covers  cost  of 
timbers  ntid  work. 

I  .Alger  sixes  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

TUiwtraort  book  FRFB 

oscooo &  CO. 

■•tSUIIAMTOIt.  5. 


N.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE.  &  f 


Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Kilting, 
The  best  *3  Shoe  In  the  World. 

w.  i-  uovai.AN 


make  BUTTER  or  Cl 

You  enn  learn  of  something  that  will  be 
able  to  you  by  sending yonrjid.'roas  to  H. 
&  CO.. .Manufacturing  chemists  W  ant 
Street  Boston,  Mass. 


equals  the  43  Shoe*  adver¬ 
tised  by  other  lirnis.  y 

Our  S  2 


CREAMER 


SHOE  FOB  BOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above  are  made  In  Button,  Congress  and  Lace,  all 
styles  of  toe.  Krerif  pair  warranted;  name  anti  price 
stumped  on  bottom  of  each  shoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2,00(1  dealers  throughout  the  U.  S.  II  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  name  ou  postal  to 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brook  ton,  Muss.,  for  free 
Information.  Shoes  mailed,  postage  free, 


9  SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

r  ’  With  or  without  Special 
Refrigerator. 

Hu  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

th&ii  any  on  the  market. 
%  &*□<!  for  description. 
Bli>T  LINK  OF 


in  otic  pi  pop,  with  Hook. 

i  .  t\Li  *|  \  llamllcftt  to  it  mc  »»"!  will 

more  *u|»  than 
any  other.  >»  n«t  for  • 
Inf  of  Mnpkr  Sugar  OihvIv. 

CIIAHlJ!*  Ml  LI. A  It  A  son.  IiUu. 

Ni.  A  .  VUo  Man u fart un-r  <  of  (  Id  .  ■  •  ao 
Unitor  Making  ApytaraiuA. 


.»/  vsw-rcFKcn 

Page  201 . 


(flAgMW  I Hostkjr  A  Stoddard  Ifg.  Co. 

■■sap  Do i  i.tm'y,  vt. 

R.  C.  REEVES.  Agent,  185  Water  Street,  New  York. 


LIMA  BEANS  WTTIIOUT  POUT 


young  and  immature  individuals.  This  er- 
roneous  practice  together  with  unlimited  corn 
in  the  case  of  the  hog,  has  so  far  lowered  the 
constitutional  vigorol'  the  leading  breeds  that 
every  chill  wind  tlmt  blows  is  liable  to  give 
them  a  cough  or  a  cold  and  every  sudden 
change  of  the  weather  is  almost  sure  to  develop 
some  form  of  disease  we  have  come  to  call 
‘hog  cholera.”  At  present  brooding  from 
young  and  immature  sires  nud  dams  shows  its 
bad  effects  in  horses  and  cattle  in  diminished 
size  and  increased  delicacy  of  organization, 
and  of  course,  less  power  of  resistance  to  hard¬ 
ship  whether  of  food,  work,  or  the  weather. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  subject 
is  being  discussed  with  great  animation  by  the 
zoologists  and  breeders  of  intelligence,  and  by 
general  consent  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
that  nothing  so  seriously  threatens  the  future 
well-being  of  races  of  high-bred  domesticated 
animals  us  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  early  ma¬ 
turity.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  car-load 
of  b>  mature  and  perfectly  healthy  aud  vigor¬ 
ous  bulls  in  a  pen  ready  to  be  sent  forward  to 
the  Chicago  market  for  the  canning  factories, 
leaving  their  places  to  be  supplied  by  one  and 
t  wo-year-olds,  to  the  certain  dotcroration  of 
the  herds  they  will  bo  ut  the  head  of.  But 
judging  from  the  later  and  better  knowledge 
ot  animal  physiology  beginning  to  prevail 
among  breeders  and  feeders  of  intelligence, 
such  errors  of  judgment  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
common  in  the  near  future  as  in  the  recent 
past. 


trouble.  Injections  of  warm  soap-and-water, 
or  of  oue  ounce  of  linseed  oil  will  relieve  the 
bowels,  aud  one  ounce  of  linseed  oil  given  by 
the  mouth  will  generally  cause  a  cure.  If  the 
costivcncss  is  of  long  continuance,  a  teaspoou- 
f ul  of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  witli  a  little 
molasses  or  lard,  may  be  placed  on  the  tongue 
to  be  swallowed,  mice  a  day,  for  a  week.  If 
a  regular  allowance  of  a  mixture  of  four 
ounces  of  sulphur  with  one  pound  of  salt  tie 
placed  where  the  sheep  can  get  at  it,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  costiveness  or 
stretches. 


REID’S 

CHURN  CREAMERY 

T'?,'!.,™'  SIMPLEST  &  BEST 


gftjrw  HUMPHREYS’ 

Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 

If  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 

DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Wrtf*  Used  by  U.  S.  Groversm't. 

E  Chart  on  Rollers, 

and  Book.  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


(VtUr.  Hoad  ro- 
rutlrr. 

1-aOy  fin p tinl 
nr  dfunctl. 
rm»rr  nail  Hand 


Circular  and  full  parTii-ulnra  frt?4*.  I 
AGENTS  U  ANTED, 

A.  II.  KEIO,  !««;.  Iliirkrr  Mri-rt.  I'HII. tlllil.l’lIIA 


II  tTMF  HUEYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC  n  n 

SPECIFIC  No.  60 

The  only  eneceoaful  remedy  for 

Nervous  Debility,  Vital  Weakness, 

and  Prostration,  from  over-wurk  or  other  caaeeit 


INCUBATORS 


First,  Foremoat .  Best,  at)  Egi 
Centennial  AITilC'ti 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  POULTRY. 

Potltry  food,  such  as  cut  clover  steeped 
and  moistened,  is  as  necessary  for  the  hens  as 
for  the  cows  and  horses.  Too  much  concen¬ 
trated  food  renders  them  very  fat  and  hinders 
egg  production. 

Do  not  keep  old  fowls  and  young  chicks  in 
the  same  coop.  Lice  usually  come  from  the 
old  fowls  to  the  chicks. 

To  get.  tlie  earliest  and  Itest  broilers  give  the 
chicks  artificial  heat  if  the  hen  weans  them, 
as  cold  will  check  their  growth. 

A  Leghorn  chick  will  weigh  nearly  as  much 
at  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  its  life  as  a 
young  Bruhtna,  provided  both  are  treated 
alike.  After  that  time  the  advantage  in  in¬ 
crease  of  weight  is  with  the  Brahma. 

By  assorting  the  eggs,  separating  the  dark 
from  the  light  iu  color,  a  higher  price  will  be 
obtained  for  both  lots. 

Dry-picked  broilers  aud  fowls  command  the 


H  ALSTKD’S  I’Eli  FEt’TKD.  The  best  lann 
Brooder  In  the  World.  No  Exceptions. 

HALSTED’S  SAFETY  BROODERS. 

Heated  with  (  Iteuiienl  Fuel.  Noflania;  nosmoke 
Guaranteed  perfectly  -life  anywhere. 

Centennial  JIT*  Co.,  Box  250,  Ryk,  N.  Y. 


fl  per  vtal,orS  vihIh  ami  larno  vial  poNvder,  for  f  5. 
SOLDliY  Dncoourrs,  orBcntpontnaid  on  receipt  of 

price.— Uum^artjs'  fl«llct»«  to.,  100  liiilva  SI.,  S.  X. 


Fur  i  r-  a  a  o  w  /•;  n  s,  a  a  n  dene  its, 

Truckers ,  Florists,  Amtiteursand  Conn 
try  Gentlemen  tire,  invited  to  scad  Jive 
stamps  for  a  number  of  TH E  .1  MElllC  l  A 
GARDEN ,  the  Illustrated  Maya  tine  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  Price  reduced  IromR'AtoVli  with 
li.  N.-Y.,  *2.50.  E.  H.  LIBBY,  47  Dey  St., 
New  York. 


/mproved  Excelsior  Incubator 

SELF-REGULATING.  PERFECTLY  RELIABLE. 


'iu«r«atc*<1  (a  huloh  ai  Urge  a 
IparoeTiiAgp  *>F  fieTtllc  uggt  as  any 
other  HAU*h«r  ro<*de.  tUmlaoma 
I  UuN(r«(od  t'aiaioguo  free  to  thoae 
Who  mention  thm  peper.  aend  15 
con  In  for  onr  book  on 


Diarrhea  in  Calves, — I  notice  that  many 
ask  how  to  stop  diarrhea  in  calves.  The  sur¬ 
est  remedy  1  know  of  is  tvvo  to  three  heaping 
spoonfuls  of  wheat  flour  which  must  be  boiled 
iu  sweet  or  new  milk  to  a  mush  aud  mixed 


.  - - -  —  1‘oultry 

lUldll'rand  ArtlfUUl  Incubation/’ 

Champion  Mfg.  Co. 
QUINCY,  ILL- 


low  cat  pricvdl 
hr,t-cloiM  V 
lucubatvr  utadc. 


best  prices,  and  it  pays  to  give  the  labor  in 
that  direction.  Scalded  poultry  appears  as  if 
undergoing  decomposition. 

A  dollar’s  worth  of  tarred  paper,  placed  on 
the  walls  of  a  poultry  bouse  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  will  return  its  cost  tenfold  in  a  few 
weeks. 

The  best  material  for  fatteniag  fowls  is 
sweet  potatoes  and  cornmeal. 

It  is  better  to  give  the  hens  warm  water 
three  times  a  day  than  to  keep  vessels  of  ice- 
water  before  them  all  the  time. 

Keeping  food  before  the  fowls  continually 
removes  all  inducement  for  them  to  scratch. 
Ihey  should  be  so  fed  as  to  be  compelled  to 
work. 

An  excellent  egg-producing  food  is  one  part 
corn  meal,  t  wo  parts  bran,  two  parts  ground 
oats,  one  part  ground  meat  and  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  bone-meal  and  salt;  scald  it  and 
feed  early  in  the  morning. 

It  pays  to  clean  out  the  coops  every  day, 
provided  the  droppings  are  carefully  pre¬ 
served.  The  droppings  begin  to  deteriorate 
in  quality  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  floor, 
fc. Cover  the  floor  with  dry  dirt  or  sawdust,  in 
order  to  absorb  the  dampness  from  the  feet, 
thus  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  poultry 
house. 

The  wise  poultryman  sends  his  yellow-legged 
fowls  to  market,  as  such  are  preferred,  but 
the  dark-legged  fowls  he  uses  on  his  own 
table,  in  which  respect  he  secures  an  ad  van- 
age,  as  the  best  table  fowls  do  not  have  yel¬ 
low  legs. 

The  fresher  the  egg  the  smaller  the  air-sack 
in  the  large  end,  and  when  cooked  the  stale 
egg  cau  be  peeled  like  au  orange,  but  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  fresh  egg  adhere  to  the  skin  when 
hard-boiled. 

Ic  is  better  to  keep  the  hens  confined  in  the 
poultry  house  than  to  allow  them  outside  in 
stormy  weather. 

Avoid  ventilation  from  the  top  in  winter 
Openings  only  let  out  the  warmth  while  the 
impurities  remain  near  the  floor.  Top  venti¬ 
lation  also  causes  swelled  heads  and  eyes,  aud 
invites  roup. 

Snow  is  no  substitute  for  water  in  winter, 
and  will  cause  throat  diseases  if  the  fowls  are 
compelled  to  use  it. 

Cut  off  the  heavy  leg  feathering  of  the 
Asiatics  in  winter,  but  do  not  pull  out  the 
feathers,  as  others  will  grow  on  the  legs 
again. 

April  is  the  month  when  the  broilers  will 
command  the  best  prices.  Last  April  they 
sold  for  00  cents  per  pound,  for  sizes  of  three 
pounds  per  pair,  or  9J  cents  for  each  broiler. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  feeding  red  pepper 
or  other  condiments,  if  the  fowls  are  fed  on  a 
variety  of  food;  but  do  not  give  grain  exclu¬ 
sively;  cooked  turnips  or  potatoes  will  be 
highly  relished. 

Improving  a  Flock— Pour  years  ago  I 
started  out  to  increase  the  egg  product  of  my 
hens.  We  got  some  White  Leghorn  eggs  of  a 
neighbor  and  raised  the  chickens.  We  had  a 
few  Black  Hamburg  taeus  to  go  with  them. 
Iu  the  fall  we  got  a  Brown  Leghorn  rooster. 
We  have  raised  a  strain  of  hens  which  have 
very  large  combs — so  large  that  they  hang 
over  the  eyes.  Our  house  is  so  warm  that  the 
combs  never  freeze.  We  have  picked  out  the 
best  layers,  as  nearly  as  we  could  tell  them, 
an  i  set  their  eggs.  Every  fall  we  got  a  new 
Brown  Leghorn  rooster.  From  12  of  these 
hens  we  got.  iu  one  year,  2,037  eggs,  and 
raised  two  broods  of  chickens.  We  never 
keep  a  hen  over  one  year  and  a  half  old.  YV  e 
feed  boiled  potatoes,  corn  meal  and  wheat 
bran  wet  with  uiillc,  warm  in  the  morning,  in 
equal  quantities  by  measure,  in  the  afternoon 
we  feed  oats.  We  never  feed  corn.  We  give 
slaked  lime,  ashes  and  gravel  aud  boiled  cab¬ 
bage  twice  a  week.  t.  G. 

Arcade.  N.  Y. 

A  hen-woman’s  experience. 

We  did  a  little  better  during  January  tbau 
the  “Hen  Man”  at  the  K,  G.,  with  our  40 
fowls,  including  three  cocks,  having  gathered 
370  eggs,  which,  at  the  average  price  for  the 
month,  pays  £5.05.  As  will  he  readily  seen, 
we  received  no  such  prices  as  he  obtained. 
We  cannot  tell  what  were  the  expenses  of 
feeding  for  the  single]  month :  neither  do  we, 
nor  can  we  well  keep  our  account  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  know  bow  much  to  charge  to  each 
individual  bird :  but  at  the  end  of  each  year 
we  know  just  how  much  per  bushel  they  pay 
for  the  grain  fed — mostly  corn.  Lost  year 
they  paid  three  cents  less,  and  the  year  before 
4X  cents  more  than  £2  per  bushel.  However 
it  may  be  with  the  “Hen  Man,”  I  can’t  drop 
the  butter  ladle,  or  leave  my  dish-water  to  get 
cold,  while  1  run  every  time  u  hen  cackles, 
and  thus  be  able  to  determine  which  are  the 
laying  hens.  The  idlers  are  certainly  not  the 
fat  ones,  as  we  keep  them  all  fat,  and  all  the 
time,  too.  We  deem  this  notion  about  fat 
hens,  as  well  as  fat  cows,  being  unproductive, 


sheer  nonsense.  It  is  quite  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  same  hen  will  lay  more  eggs, 
or  the  same  cow  give  more  milk,  when  poor, 
from  any  cause,  whether  it  be  from  starva¬ 
tion,  exposure  or  a  body  covered  with  vermin. 

“HEN  WOMEN,”  AT  VINE  COTTAGE. 


form 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Good  Seed  from  the  “Washington  Seed 
Store.— 1  think  that  probably  1  shall  be  a  tar¬ 
get  for  the  Rural  and  some  of  its  readers; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  will  stand  up  to  be 
counted  as  one  who  received  a  good  thing 
from  Commissioner  Le  Due.  While  be  was  in 
office  he  wrote  to  me  asking  me  if  I  wished  to 
test  some  seeds,  to  name  them  aud  he  would 
send  me  samples.  1  wrote  him  that  if  he 
would  scud  me  a  bushel  of  some  good  variety 
of  winter  wheat  I  would  like  to  test  it,  but  I 
did  not  want  a  quart  or  two,  as  that  would  be 
too  small  an  amount.  In  due  time  for  sowing 
fall  wheat,  I  received  from  him  one  bushel  of 
nice  clean  wheat,  labelled  “Washington  Glass 
Wheal,"  which  has  proved  in  this  section  one 
of  the  best  sorts  now  grown  here,  aud  I  think 
it  the  very  best,  when  its  yield,  hardiness  and 
good  milliug  qualities  are  all  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Last  June  a  Canadian  farmer  was  on 
th“  farm  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  and  as  he  was  growing  wheat 
quite  largely  he  said  he  would  send  me  a  bag 
or  two  for  seed,  of  the  best  wheat  he  had  ever 
grown,  and  among  the  new  sorts  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  he  mentioned  Landreth  and 
Martin’s  Amber.  He  said  his  was  better  than 
either  of  these  sorts.  I  took  him  to  the  grau- 
ary  and  showed  him  the  Washington  Glass 
Wheat  as  grown  ,on  my  farm:  a 'ter  examin¬ 


to  grumble  at  hard  times,  but  to  bear  up  for 
our  family’s  sake.  My  experience  is  that  this 
grumbling  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
poor  aud  shiftless  farmers.  There  are  plenty 
of  croakers  among  those  who  have  plenty  to 
help  them  along.  Many  a  farmer  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life  and  money  in  the  bank,  will 
croak  aud  sulk  for  days.  If  the  weather  is 
dry  a  week  or  so,  everything  is  going  to  burn 
up.  If  it  is  wet,  everything  is  going  to  be 
drowned  out.  If  any  article  of  produce  is 
lower  than  usual,  they  use  that  as  a  club  to 
beat  down  the  lured  man,  or  merchant,  or 
whoever  they  deal  with.  If  it  is  mean  for  a 
poor  man  to  growl,  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man 
with  comfortable  means  to  do  so. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  JOHN  mclean. 

Down  with  the  Rum  Shoes. — The  farmer 
is  directly  injured  by  the  liquor  traffic.  He 
must  arouse  aud  put  down  the  evil,  or  in  a 
few  years  the  saloon  interest  will  have  us  iu  a 
corner  with  its  hand  on  our  throats.  The 
saloons  lure  the  farmer’s  boys  away  from  the 
farm.  They  ruin  the  hope  of  bis  old  age,  and 
they  make  the  farm  home  a  regular  bell  on 
earth,  instead  of  a  peaceful  haven  as  it 
should  be.  1  believe  in  Prohibition,  and  I  am 
not  iu  favor  of  dealing  with  the  question  with 
gloved  bands.  Thousands  of  men  think  just 
as  1  do  at  heart,  but  they  lack  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Temperance  men 
iu  many  States  have  a  chance  this  spring  to 
show  at  the  polls  just  where  they  stand. 
May  they  improve  the  opportunity. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  T.  G.  K. 

Grasses  for  Feed, — We  consider  prairie 
hay  worth  twice  as  much  as  oat  or  any  other 
straw.  We  preftf  it  to  Timothy,  clover  or 
any  tame  hay  for  dry  feeding;  but  for  pasture 
Red  Top,  Timothy  or  Blue  Grass  is  preferred. 
This  is  because  they  are  both  earlier  and  later 
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ing  it,  he  said,  “You  don’t  want  any  of  my 
wheat:  yours  is  better  than  mine.”  Till  I  can 
get  a  better  wheat  than  this  I  for  one  must 
give  credit  to  Commissioner  Le  Due  for  hav¬ 
ing  received  it  from  him. 

Rome,  N.  Y.  J-  'r- 

“As  We  Dream  of  It.”— I  must  thank  the 
Rural  for  its  manly  words  about  the  scamps 
who  adulterate  maple  sugar.  We  farmers 
here  iu  the  sugar  region  know  something  of 
what  their  rascality  costs  us.  The  picture, 
“As  we  dream  of  it,"  iu  the  Rural  of  Feb.  2<i, 
made  me  smile,  I  am  an  old  baud  and  can 
well  remember  how  sugar-making  was  done 
in  the  old  days.  It,  tempts  me  to  “drop  into 
poetry.”  I  suppose,  though,  that  that  picture 
is  a  good  representation  of  the  idea  some  of 
the  folks  who  buy  our  sugar  have  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“As  we  dream  of  It."  Well,  I  declare! 

If  he  dreamed  like  that  he  hail  nightmare. 

Woman!  Oh  dear!  Just  think,  compare, 

When  did  your  grandma  hang  In  r  hair? 

A  figure  like  naught  in  those  days  you  could  find. 
Excepting  stage  coach  with  baggage  behind. 

The  sLroug  man  bears,  with  staggering  gall, 

Three  gallons  of  sap  a  terrible  weight! 

See  how  the  sap-yoke  springs  aud  bends 
With  half -filled  polls  hung  on  Its  ends; 

Log  chains  for  strings,  they're  plenty  strong; 

We  used  to  use  u  leathern  thong. 

Kettle  and  contents,  weighing  a  ton, 

On  a  carpeutcr'8  ten-foot  pole  Is  hung. 

Where’s  lug  pole,  hack  log,  fore-log,  all 
That  memory  swiftly  can  recall? 

No  spout  e’er  made  but  wlmt  would  fail 
To  bear  on  lis  end  a  well  filled  pall. 

In  those  old  days  they  hollowed  rough 
The  useful  wooden  spile  and  trough, 

Aud  In  the  tree  Incision  mndc 
With  sturdy  stroke  of  keen  axe  blade. 

Dut  never,  even  In  their  dreams, 

Expected  sap  to  run  m  streams. 

Waitsfield,  Vt.  D.  A.  K. 

The  Immemorial  Farmer’s  Right  to 
Grumble.— The  Rural  told  us  last  year  not 


inch  rope,  whieh’should  be.  20  feet  long.  Tie 
a  large  knot  in  the’  end  off,  the"  rope,  pass  the 
other  end  through  the  clevis,  and  then.fasten 
to  a  single-tree;  hitch  up  the  old  roatfand  you 
are  ready  to  haul  hay.  Drive  up  to  a  shock, 


Fig.  144 

force  the  pole  under  it  in  the  center,  back  up 
the  horse,  ppss  the  rope  over  the  center  of  the 
shock,  pass  itaround  the  small  end  of  the  pole 
once  or  twice,  aud  tie  with  a  slip  loop  and 
start  on  line  with  the  pole,  G.  vv.  f. 

Corneau,  Mo. 

ONION  HOE. 

I  made  a  hoe  like  the.  one  shown  at  Fig.  145 
which  does  good  work.  The  plank  on  which 
the  handles  rest  is  IX  inch  thick.  A  wheel 
can  be  cut  out  of  wood.  Miue  is  14  inches  in 
diameter.  The  board  is  2(1  inches  long,  cut  in 
enough  to  permit  the  wheel  to  play  in  it.  The 
handles  are  from  an  old  plow.  These  are  mor¬ 
tised  into  the  plank  and  fastened  with  wooden 
wedges.  The  tooth  is  made  from  an  old  saw 


Blue  Grass  is  the  best  grass  for  all  kiuds  of 
stock,  including  hogs.  Red  Clover  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons  will  bold  out  longer  tbau  any  other  grass. 
Hogs  will  leave  Red  Clover  for  Blue  Grass  on 
the  double  quick.  These  facts  have  been 
proved  to  me  during  a  residence  here  of  17 
years.  F-  R- 

Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 

That  Last  Cartoon  is  a  fine  one. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 

The  first-page  picture  in  the  Rural  of 
March  12  simply  “takes  the  cake.”  It  truly 
shows  the  position  of  the  American  farmer. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  peter  spear. 

The  Wandering  Tree  peddler  has  been 
through  here.  Mauy  farmers  have  been  “sold,” 
how  badly  they  won’t  know  till  the  fruit 
conies.  I  took  the  Rural’s  advice  and  bought 
trees  of  a  home  nursery*  1  have  the  fruit  and 
my  friends  have  experience.  I  am  satisfied 
with  my  share  of  the  "divide.”  R.  c.  H. 

Hadinsville,  Ky. 

farm  Ccoiiomij. 

HAY  POLE. 

The  pole  for  drawing  hay  shocks  shown  at 
Fig.  144,  is  a  very  handy  tool  for  small  farm¬ 
ers  or  others  who  wish  to  draw  hay  iu  the 
shock.  Its  advantages  are,  that  it  is  easily 
handled  and  shocks  can  be  drawn  before  they 
settle,  a  thing  that  can’t  be  done  by  use  of 
rope,  chum  or  grape-vine.  The  pole  should  be 
of  oak  or  hickory,  three  to  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  large  eud  and  10  feet  long, 
sharpened  at  small  end.  Chamfer  the  large 
eud  to  two  inches;  bore  a  %  inch  hole  four 
inches  from  the  end  and  put  on  a  small  clevis 
with  enough  space  to  receive  a  %  or  % 
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plate  cut  as  shown  iu  the  illustration,  and  the 
sides  are  turned  up  aud  sharpened  for  cutting. 
This  is  fastened  to  an  iron  rod  hammered  flat 
so  that  it  can  be  riveted.  The  point  of  the 
hoe  is  placed  about  au  inch  below  the  wheel, 
so  that  when  it  is  in  the  ground  it  will  run 
nearly  level.  In  working  strawberries  a  piece 
of  au  old  scythe  can  be  fastened  at  the  front 
to  serve  as  a  cutter.  subscriber. 


Jntuisfl  Societies. 


OSWEGO  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

Wcu'm  stables  fur  stock;  hints  on  fruit  grow¬ 
ing;  purification  of  fair  grounds;  destroy¬ 
ing  insect s;cross-bred  sun ne  most  profitable; 
science  on  the  farm;  in  favor  of  ensilage ; 
about  cream-raising  and  churning;  canals 
as  freight  regulators;  uneven  taxation; 
horse  breeding;  the  Ayrshire  the  “ coming 


The  third  Institute  held  by  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  convened  at  the  Court  House 
iu  Oswego,  at  10:30  a.  m.  March  2nd; 
but  owing  to  the  large  crowd  that 
over-tilled  the  place  the  Institute  was 
forced  to  adjourn  to  the  large  hall  of 
the  Normal  School  building  aud  even  this 
was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation.  Mr.  J. 
S.  Woodward  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
warm  quarters  for  farm  stock.  He  condemned 
in  the  severest  terms  the  too  common  practice 
of  allowing  stock  to  run  in  open  yards  or 
fields  exposed  to  the  zero  temperature  and 
piercing  winds  of  winter,  lie  said  that  the 
live  stock  of  this  country,  by  unnecessary  ex¬ 
posure.  shook  off  more  flesh  than  the  value 
of  the  national  debt.  He  i  n  stated  that  the  only 
way  to  make  money  wintering  stock  is  to  keep 
them  in  quarters  so  warm  that  no  frost  ever 
enters.  He  also  advised  the  use  of  warm 
water  (30  degrees  at  least)  for  drink,  and  if 
cattle  must  go  out  at  all  for  exercise,  he  would 
have  them  blanketed  and  driven  briskly  un¬ 
til  sufficiently  exercised  and  then  at  once  re¬ 
turn  them  to  their  stables. 

Mr.  Fenner  of  Erie  Co.,  in  “Hints  to  Fruit 
Growers,”  would  have  no  one  go  iuto  fruit 
growing,  who  had  not  a  gemline  love  for  it. 
An  undulating  surface  is  the  best  for  an  or¬ 
chard.  Clay  is  the  best  soil,  and  it  should  be 
reasonably  dry.  The  trees  should  not  be  less 
than  two  rods  apart-  10  feet  would  be  better- 
Trees  two  or  at  most  three  years  old  are  the 
best.  Potatoes  are  the  best  crop  to  grow  iu  au 
orchard.  No  sowed  grain  should  ever  be  al¬ 
lowed.  He  favors  packing  apples  as  soon  as 
they  are  picked,  and  advised  selling  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready.  The  principal  cause 
of  unfruitfuluesu  he  thinks  is  a  lack  of  fertility 
iu  the  soil.  With  the  use  of  poisons  aud  by 
pasturing  an  orchard  with  hogs  and  sheep,  it 
is  easy  to  keep  insects  iu  check. 


Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Niagara,  condemued  the 
desecration  of  fair  grounds  by  the  sale  of  beer 
and  other  intoxicating  slops,  by  the  admission 
of  horse  racing,  cheap  jewelry  peddlers,  dis¬ 
reputable  shows  and  gambling  devices  of 
various  kinds.  She  honored  the  N.  Y,  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  not  permitting  any 
of  these.  Sho  urged  farmers  to  combine  for 
the  protection  o£  their  homes  and  home  inter¬ 
ests. 

Prof  .T,  H.  Comstock  said  it  is  foil}'  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  catch  codling  moth  with  sweetened 
water  or  to  destroy  it  by  any  other  device 
except  with  stock  to  eat  the  infested  fruit  as 
soon  as  it  falls,  or  by  the  use  of  a  force  pump 
and  arsenical  poisons.  The  “Buffalo  Moth,”  or 
Carpet  Beetle,  can  be  trapped  in  great  num¬ 
bers  by  layiug  woolen  cloths  in  dark  places, 
and  once  or  twice  a  week  shakiug  thgm  over 
white  sheets  or  paper. 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  in  speakiug  of  “The  Pig,’’ 
said  that  for  ordinary'farmersand  for  making 
most  pork  from  a  given  quantity  of  food,  no 
pure  breed  would  give  as  good  results  as  a 
cross-bred  animal.  H«  advises  the  use  of 
snmll-boned,  fine  males  Tipon  coarse  sows. 
The  Berkshires  have  immense  potency,  enough 
to  revolutionize  the  hog  world.  He  said  Es¬ 
sex  pork  vvas  more  like  chicken  than  meat, 
and  though  the  animals  are  small,  this  is  a 
very  desirable  breed. 

Prof.  Roberts  was  glad  the  farmers  of  to¬ 
day  were  not  frightened  at  the  name  of  science. 
Its  principles  underlie  the  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  farm,  and  the  sooner  we  become 
masters  of  this  knowledge  the  soouer  we  shall 
compel  success.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  sell 
clover  bay  at  $0  or  *7  per  ton  and  buy  phos¬ 
phates  at  $30.  Every  farmer  should  keep 
plaster  handy  to  use  it  In  the  stables  to  absorb 
the  ammonia.  It  should  bo  sown  freely  about 
as  often  as  any  smell  arises. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Oswego,  said  that  on 
the  same  farm  where  he  formerly  kept  34  cows, 
he  now  keeps  100.  The  difference  is  all  due  to 
the  use  of  silage.  For  this  purpose  he  uses  corn 
planted  three  feet  apart,  thick  in  the  row, 
using  throe-fourths  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  and 
he  lets  it  grow  until  the  few  nubbins  which 
form  show  com  in  the  milk  before  he  puts  it 
into  the  silos.  He  cuts  it  very  short  after 
planting,  and  about  the  time  it  is  coming  up 
he  goes  over  the  grouud  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row  and  then  again  when  the  corn  is  five 
inches  high.  It  costs  $14  per  acre  to  grow  the 
corn  and  put  it  into  the  sdo,  and  the  average 
yield  on  rich  land  is  35  tons.  Mr.  Gardiner 
said  he  corroborated  all  that  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
said.  Silos  could  be  built  of  cheap  lumber 
aud  sheathing  paper.  He  believes  they  are 
adapted  to  small  as  well  as  large  farms.  Siuce 
his  silage  was  exhausted  his  cows  hail  fallen 
off  one-third  in  yield  of  milk.  C.  S.  Plumb, 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  said  silos  could  be 
made  of  plank  and  paper  more  cheaply  aud 
as  efficient  as  of  stone  or  brick.  The  bottom 
should  be  cemented.  Silage  ueeds  but  little, 
if  any,  pressure.  If  when  filled  the  surface 
lie  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of  building 
paper,  it  needs  only  sufficient  weighting  to 
keep  the  paper  in  place.  He  had  never  seen 
any  sweet  silage.  In  their  experience  silage 
had  not  been  as  productive  of  milk  as  man¬ 
gels.  With  the  same  grain  and  hay  ration 
cows  had  given  25  pounds  of  milk  on  silage  to 
£3  pounds  on  mangels.  He  regards  silage  as  not 
a  desirable  food  t*  which  to  confine  an  ani¬ 
mal,  but  only  a  good  adjunct  to  other  foods. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  said  cream  rises  as 
readily  by  raising  the  temperature  to  170  as 
by  reducing  it  with  ice.  Milk  set  in  pure 
oxygen  and  in  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  showed 
no  difference  in  the  amount  of  cream  or  but¬ 
ter  made;  but  did  show  great  difference  iu 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  That  in  carbonic 
acid  gas  retained  all  the  animal  odors,  while 
that  in  oxygen  bad  acquired  a  very  fine  fla¬ 
vor.  The  souring  process  is  a  decomposition 
of  the  milk  and,  if  carried  too  far,  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  product  of  butter.  The  best  temper¬ 
ature  at  which  to  ripen  cream  is  from  55  to 
02  degrees.  Iu  churning,  the  more  the  cream 
comes  in  contact  with  oxygon  the  sooner  the 
butter  comes  aud  the  higher  the  flavor. 

It  should  be  churned  ouly  long  enough  to 
have  the  butter  grains  the  size  of  mustard 
seeds,  when  it  should  be  washed,  first  in 
water,  then  iu  brine,  and  then  salted. 

Mr.  \V.  A.  Armstrong  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  canals.  He  said 
they  are  better  regulators  of  freight  rates 
than  all  the  laws  that  can  be  put  upon  the 
statute  books, and  we  cannot  afford  to  see  them 
abandoned,  oveu  though  they  should  never 
carry  another  ton  of  freight. 

In  the  afternoon  Lieut. -Governor  E.  F 
Jones  said  the  farmers’  reliance  formerly  was 
muscle,  and  he  who  had  most  succeeded  best; 
now  it  is  different;  machinery  has  takeu  the 
place  of  muscle  aud  brains  are  fast  becoming 
the  measure  of  success.  Taxes  in  this  country 
are  lower  than  iu  any  other,  but  here  they  are 
not  evenly  apportioned.  Every  acre  of  the 
farm  is  taxed,  while  not  one-fiftieth  part  of 


other  property  is  reached.  A  great  trouble  is 
that  too  few  farmers  are  placed  among  the 
law-makers.  When  we  send  fewer  lawyers 
and  more  farmers  we  shall  have  better  laws. 
He  is  glad  to  see  the  awakening  interest 
among  farmers  and  a  closer  union  between 
them. 

* 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Redfield,  of  Genesee  County, 
discoursed  on  the  principles  which  should 
govern  in  breeding  horses.  He  thought  we 
should  use  more  of  the  coach-horse  blood  and 
less  of  the  ponderous  but  slow-moving  Cly¬ 
desdale  and  Percheron. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Converse,  of  Jefferson,  claimed 
much  for  the  Ayrshire  as  the  dairy  cow.  It 
is  iu  size  a  golden  mean  between  the  pet  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  ponderous  Shorthorn  and  Hol- 
stein-Friesian.  He  claimed  that  the  extremes, 
either  large  or  small,  did  not  show  the  best 
results,  for  the  food  consumed:  but  that  in 
the  Ayrshire  we  have  the  coming  cow.  They 
are  hardy,  healthy  and  produce  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  milk  butter  aud  cheese^for  the  cou- 
sumptiou  of  food  and  these  are  of  the  best 
quality.  w. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

FIGHTING  THE  CODLING  MOTH,  ETC. 

A. ./.  Jf.,  Pope  Valley.  Cal.—  1  What  is  the 
difference  between  “thoroughbred”  and 
“pure-bred”  when  a pj)l led  to  stock?  2.  When 
should  trees  be  sprayed  to  kill  the  codling 
moth ! 

A  NS. — 1.  There  is  no  difference  between 
thoroughbred  and  pure-bred  as  applied  to 
stock.  Both  words  are  applied  to  auy  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  well-defined  breed,  without  any  ad¬ 
mixture  of  outside  blood.  When  the  word 
“Thoroughbred”  is  used  without  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  genus  of  animals,  it  refers  to  the 
English  race-lmrse  or  his  pure-bred  descen¬ 
dants  in  other  countries,  and  it  was  originally 
applied  to  that  breed  exclusively,  and  is  so 
applied  to  a  great  extent  still  iu  England.  2. 
About  the  time  the  fruit  is  setting.  The 
eggs  arc  deposited  in  the  calyx  and 
the  larva?  are  poisoned  when  they  begiu  to 
cat  into  the  apples.  It  has  been  strongly  re¬ 
commended  that  later  on  hogs  should  be  kept 
in  the  orchard  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
fallen  larvie-infested  fruit.  While  iu  the 
larval  stage  the  insect  is  so  protected  within 
the  apple  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  arsen¬ 
ical  insecticides.  Another  somewhat  effective 
method  of  combatting  the  pest,  is  to  trap 
the  larva?  and  chrysalids,  by  applying  bands, 
about  six  inches  wide,  arou ud  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  Strips  of  sacking,  old  carpet  or 
brown  paper  should  be  tied  tightly  entirely 
around  the  tree  once  or  twice,  and  fastened 
with  a  string  or  tack.  They  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  not  later  than  June,  aud  visited  every 
eight  or  10  days,  until  the  end  of  August. 
They  should  be  taken  off  and  examined  each 
time,  and  all  the  larvte  or  chrysalids  found 
therein  should  be  destroyed.  Usually  the  co- 
c"  us  under  the  bandages  are  partly  attached 
to  the  tree,  so  that  when  the  bandage  is  re¬ 
moved  they  are  torn  asunder  and  the  pests 
fall  to  the  ground;  but  they  should  be  hunted 
up  and  destroyed. 

don’t  COME  TO  NEW  YORK. 

M  .  M.  M..  Ghilsonviile,  l  «. - Is  it  easy 

or  hard  for  a  mau  of  good  business  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  get  a  place  to  work  iu  New  York? 
Would  it  i>ay  a  man  to  leave  his  farm  and  go 
to  the  city  when  he  is  making  nothing  there? 

Ans. — What  is  meant  by  “good  business 
qualifications”?  The  qualities  that  make  one 
a  leader  in  smaller  places  often  avail  but  little 
in  Now  York.  Wo  should  say — Do  not  come 
here  unless  you  have  a  position  already  as 
sured  or  friends  to  assist  you.  You  arc  mak 
ing  nothing  but  a  liviug  on  the  farm.  There 
are  thousands  here  who  can  hardly  do  that, 
even  by  working  hard  and  constantly.  The 
census  of  I860  shows  that  of  the  total  of  513,377 
New  York  city  workers,  there  were  S,IMXS  law¬ 
yers,  4,803  teachers,  887  clergymen,  7,04li  sa¬ 
loon  keepers,  2,1538  doctors,  71,023  clerks  and 
313,003  engaged  iu  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  enterprises.  There  were  35,434  la¬ 
borers  an’l  50,255  servants.  There  were  17,- 
302,000  workers  iu  the  United  States.  Of  these 
4,074,238  were  engaged  in  professional  aud 
per*  *1  service.  This  is  a  trifie  over  23  per 
eei  'ut  of  New  York’s  513,877  workers, 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 


HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

“Out  of  some  30  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
air  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Agricultural  Society  held 
Ills  Fall,  sixteen  firsi  premiums  wi  re  awarded  to  varieties 
Town  on  vour  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
it  is  superior  to  the  others 

S.  E.  Brtow.v,  Cantos  Center,  Cons. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

For  $alt  bp  Local  jig?  into. 


The  very 

LATEST 


BUCKEYE  SPRING  TOO  I  it 

CULTIVATOR. 


Many  farmers  favor  level  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  coru,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  Combined  Corn  Cultivator  and 
Harrow  or  Faliow  Cu.tivator.  This 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  represented  by  the  cut.  It  is 
attached  in  our  regular  cultivator 
frame.  Without  the  center  teeth  it 
is  a  complete  Corn  Cultivator  and 
with  the  ceutpr  attachment  is  a  per¬ 
fect  Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Buckeye  Drills,  Seeders,  Hay 
Rakes,  One  Horse  Cultivators, 
Walking  and  Combined  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Cider  Mills,  etc. 


P.P.MAST&CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 

Fhiliielpi.il,  Ft.,  Eiacii  City  2s., 
Fecrii,  Hi3.,  Orasli,  Not.,  o 
Sin  rnscisoa.Cal.,  S:.  Paul,  Minn. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 

Crusher  and 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Best  SemngTool  on  Earth. 


Subsets  tie  soil  to  the  itfiat  of  a  Steel  Crusher  aai  Loveler.  aud  to  the  Cruehiaj,  Cuttiug,  Liftizj,  Teruirg  Proeess  of 
Emtio  Jangj  of  CMt  Steel  Cjulters.  Cuttiaj  power  is  unaeaje.  Atseaee  of  Spiles  «  Teeii  avoids  puliiog  up  rutfcish- 
Only  Him*  that  outs  over  the  etfire  surfiM  of  ’me  grousl 

Sites.  8  to  la  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Milky  attachment.  IFe  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
some  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
BY  ORDERING  AN  “  ACME  ”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  ug  Acme 
III  to  ®ny  responsible  farmer  in  the  United  Mates;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
-c*--*-**  back,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  farm,  r 
Send  for  pamphlet  cuulaiuing  thuusiui.ls  of  testimonials-  tram  ISSttm-a  aud  Territories 


ON 


Leveler. 


Branch  Office: 
540  So.  Clark  St.  CHIC. 
-V.  B. — "T1LLAUK . 


PAGO.  DUANE  H.  NASH 

j  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

US  J lASi'RE"  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  SAME  THIS  PAPER. 


TIME 

TESTED 

I  & 

APPROVED 

<3V&EC> 

•SOLD  • 

‘ALL 

DEALERS 


I^HITMA^  & 
BARNES 

tfFQ-Co. 

Chicago 

K^sasCiiY 

Hhil-a 
Cincinnati 
Boston  1 


your  crops,  and  your  crops  will  feed  you; 
ami  In  the  feeding  of  your  crops  use  our  fer¬ 
tilizers,  than  which  no  hotter  are  made. 
UOWKl-U  FFRT1I  t/.Kit  ro„  Boston,  Mass. 


Address 


FRKK!  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
'll  \Y  rtKltlKKS  that  run  right  or 
'left  without  changing  unv  thing. 

The  best  II  a  V  CftQVC  etc-.  t"  1,0 
found  n  A  I  lUllltd  Send  fot 
SPECIAL  CA  D II C DC  "here  wo 
OFKKR  TO  rMnmt.no  hare  no 

ra  PAY  AGENTS  novelties. 


OKOK.N  BROS.,  Box  A,  S.6,  MARION,  OHIO. 


VViFinms  lilt.  Hydro. 

incubators.  Centennial  and 
Mold' or  tie  u'sitors.  Brooders. 
7?  chick.  $5;  I VI  chick,  SS.S0. 
Poultry  supplies 

A  Williams  &  Co,, 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


^  ■  to  SS  a  day.  Samples  w  ortli  A l-ah.  FREE. 
hM*  Lines  run’  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Satciv  Hein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, Vick. 


Unbleachf.h  Canada 
in  Oak  LOTS. 


ASHES 


ELIAS  HAZ  ELTON,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


Sample  Look  of  beautiful  cards,  14  Games, 
12  tricks  in  manic.  4:!ti  Album  verses.  All  fot 

»  2C.  Stamp.  STAB  CARD  CO.,  8t*tlon  16,  Ohict 


RICHMOND  CITY 

MILL  WORKS 

.  RICHMOND,  IND. 

Manufacturers  of 


MILL  STON 

FLOURING  MILL 
MACHINERY, 

U*  1IS7  Fr*s«a  Farr 

Corn  and  Feed 

t®  tka  Maatrr.  M  tar  <4«cT*T*tn.sw  €ji,1  nrrwr 


nCATU  to  BIGS.  WORMS,  and  all 
"v  **  I  l«  INSECTS  m  Gardens,  Orchards 
and  Fie'ds  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOODASON.  74  Canaiport  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chemicals. 

al  chemicals  before  buying. 
KF.K  FERTILIZER  Co. 


If  you  desire  to  mix 
your  own  fertilizer,  vet 
our  prices  1  or  agrtcult  ur- 
Buy  of  first  bauds.  BOW  - 


CANADA  U\ It  D-WrtOD _ rv  LEACHED 

ASHES! 

Cheapest  fertilizer  :n  use  Supplied  In  car  lots,  in  bulk, 
bags  or  barrets,  i  Quality  guaranteed  .  Price  and  analy 
als  sent  free.  Address.  (HAS.  STEVENS, 

Box  437,  Napanee,  Ontario,  Canada. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7  &  9  CLLFF  STREET,  NEW  YORR. 
Braman,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Ag’ts  for  New  England. 
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( Continued  from  page  205.) 

160,109  or  31  per  cent.,  came  under  this  head. 
New  York  is  a  good  place  to  come  to  if  one 
wants  to  be  cured  of  self-conceit.  The  ablest 
and  keenest  men  in  the  world  are  met  here.  { 
The  ranks  are  crowded.  Only  a  few  ever 
reach  the  top, and  that  prominence  is  too  often 
reached  at  the  expense  of  health.  New  York 
life  makes  a  man  one-sided.  The  only  way  to 
succeed  here  is  to  pick  out  one  line  aud  devel- 
ope  it  by  constant  study  and  practice.  Al  ter 
success  has  been  gained,  the  worker  finds  that 
he  has  sharpened  one  side  of  his  character  and 
hopelessly  blunted  all  others. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

-  E.  B.,  Webb's  Hill ,  iV.  Y— 1.  How  should 
nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  to  land  on  which 
strawberries  are  to  be  planted  in  the  spring — 
before  or  after  planting,  and  iu  what  quantity 
per  acre?  3.  What  is  the  cost  per  bag  of  200 
pounds? 

Ans.— 1.  We  have  a  pretty  positive  opinion 
on  this  subject.  If  our  friend  proposes  to  use 
high-grade  complete  fertilized  on  his  bed, 
then  we  should  uot,  use  the  nitrate  at  all.  The 
complete  fertilizer  will,  or  should,  furnish  all 
the  nitrogen  needed  in  an  available  form.  It 
the  laud  is  already  rich,  it  would  scarcely  pay 
to  use  the  soda  If  it  is  to  lie  made  rich  with 
farm  manure  this  spring,  then  we  should  use 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  say,  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  to  the  acre,  for  the  reason  that  the 
manuremay  not  furnish  the  nitrogen  as  need¬ 
ed  by  the  plants.  In  this  case,  however,  we 
should  prefer  to  add  to  the  nitrate  of  soda 
both  superphosphate  and  potash,  say  400 
pounds  of  the  former  to  200  pounds  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  per  a  ere.  The  nitrate  of  soda  or  the  ferti¬ 
lizei-s  should  be  sown  immediatelg  before 
planting  and  raked  or  harrowed  iu.  Nitrate 
of  soda  would  discolor  the  lea  ves  wherever  it 
chanced  to  touch  them.  2.  The  cost  would  lie 
about  $3.50  per  DO  pounds,  or  $5  per  bag  for 
a  first-rate  article. 

EVERGREENS  FOR  A  LAWN. 

B.  .1.  G.,  Fayette,  N.  3'.— What  are  the  best 
evergreens  for  a  lawn  in  Western  New  York? 

Ans. — The  size  of  the  lawn  should  have  been 
stated  by  our  inquirer.  We  will  venture  to 
mention  the  following  at  any  rate  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  RtTRAL's  experience,  the  best  for 
the  purpose:  Abies  orientals,  Aleoequiaua, 
polita,  pimgeus.  Canadensis  (both  common 
and  weeping)  aud  alba.  We  should  also  add 
a  specimen  of  the  White  Pine  which,  if  dis¬ 
budded,  after  it  has  begun  to  grow  vigorously 
for  several  years  makes  a  tree  far  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  is  generally  known.  Avoid  the 
Norway  Spruce  aud  Balsam  Fir. 


Miscellaneous. 


H.  G.  Me  Lane,  Pa.— 1.  Are  muriate  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  cheap  at  two  cents  per  pound  ? 
2.  Will  potash  help  grass  and  clover  ?  3.  Are 
potash  salts  as  good  as  ashes  for  softening 
bones?  4.  Are  bones  worth  $15  per  ton? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  actual  potash  is  low  at  four 
cents  a  pound  2.  Yes,  any  kind  of  potash, 
whether  in  wood  ashes,  which  also  gives  phos- 
phate.or  in  potash  salts,  will  help  grass,  clover 
or  anything  else,  provided  the  land  stands  iu 
need  of  potash  and  is  also  supplied  with  nitro¬ 
gen  and  bone.  We  would  advise  you  to  try 
on  one  piece  of  land  potash  aud  on  another 
potash  and  fine  raw  bone.  3,  No,  but  we 
don’t  believe  it  is  profitably  practicable  to 
soften  bone  with  ashes,  but  sec  “Discussion.” 
4.  Yes,  unless  they  cost  too  much  for  grinding. 

A.  M.y  Preston,  la. — !.  What  reliable  firms 
in  Chicago  make  fertilizers?  2.  Does  the 
Rural  think  it  would  pay'  to  ship  fertilizers 
from  New  York  to  Western  Iowa— freight 
from  Chicago  97  cents  per  100  pounds?  3.  Are 
Williams  &  Clark,  who  make  the  “AineriQUS 
Brand,”  trustworthy  ? 

Ans, — Ira  C.  Darling,  stockyards;  Globe 
Dryer  Co.,,  U liman  and  35th  streets;  Heller, 
Hirsch  &  Co.,  2597  Archer  Street;  Northwest¬ 
ern  Fertilizer  Co.,  Swift  it  Go.,  Union  Ren¬ 
dering  Co.,  all  at  the  stockyards;  Thomas  H. 
White  &  Co.,  34  Pacific  Avenue.  2.  We  don’t 
think  it  would  pay  to  ship  fertilizers  from 
New  York  to  Western  Iowa.  Good  superphos¬ 
phates  can  he  had  at  Chicago,  we  think,  for 
from  $26  to  $30  per  ton;  and  other  fertilizers 
proportionately.  3.  Yes. 

M.  L.  //.,  Col  fair,  W.  T.— 1.  Where  can  I 
get  nitrate  of  soda  near  here?  2.  How  should 
it  be  applied?  3,  Of  whom  can  I  get  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  raspberry  entirely  thornless? 

Ans. — 1.  The  price  in  New  York  is  about  23$)" 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  usually  put  up  In  200 
pound  bags,  but  cau  be  procured  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  You  might  inquire  of  druggists  or  gro- 
cerymen  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  to  where  it 
can  he  purchased.  We  do  not  know.  2.  It 
should  be  scattered  broadcast  aud  lightly  har¬ 
rowed  in.  3.  See  the  catalogues  announced 
on  page  174  of  leading  nurserymen.  Yon 
want  the  Springfield  or  Davison’s  Thornless. 

E.  I).  N.,  Scandia,  Kan,—  1.  Where  can 


I  get  filberts,  pecans,  and  Japan  Chestnuts?  2- 
How  can  cedars  be  propagated  from  seed? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  S torrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  O.  There  may  he  firms  further  west, 
but  we  do  not  know  of  them.  2.  Sow  in  the 
autumn.  Avoid  a  seed-bed  in  a  damp  place. 
Keep  the  soil  barely  moist.  Cover  lightly— 
say  only  one-quarter  inch  deep.  Remove  the 
pulpy  covering  from  the  seeds.  They  may 
uot  sprout  until  the  second  spring. 

.V.  FI.  J.,  Wilber,  Neb. — A  grayish, 
streaked,  very  offensive  matter  has  been  run¬ 
ning  from  the  left  nostril  of  a  mare  of  mine 
for  13  months.  She  is  iu  good  flesh,  lively 
and  works,  eats  and  breathes  well;  what  ails 
her? 

Ans. — We  suspect  you  are  dealing  with  a 
case  of  glanders.  See  “General  Symptoms  of. 
Glanders”  in  the  Rural  of  Feb,  12,  p.  101.  It' 
you  are  still  in  doubf,  see  “Cbrouic  Nasa[ 
Discharges  in  a  Horse”  in  the  F.  C.  for  Jan.  1, 
The  treatment  there  recommended  should 
check  the  discharge  of  gleet  m  a  week  or  two 

M.  T.  IF.,  Sandy  Hilt,  X.  Y.—l.  Peter  Dur- 
yee  & £o. ,  of  this  city  are  reliable.  2.  The 
Chas  Downing  Strawberry  is  a  perfect-dower¬ 
ing  variety.  Drain  tiling  will  help  any  damp 
clay  soil  provided  a  good  outlet  can  be  secured. 
Some  very  heavy  elavs  are  found  in  a  “dish¬ 
ing”  formation,  which  permits  of  no  outlet. 
Iu  such  cases  a  well  ofteu  gives  good  drainage, 
A  hole  is  sunk  down  through  t  he  lowest  purtof 
the  day  to  the  gravel  and  tilled  with  stones. 
This  often  succeeds  where  the  ground  around 
the  spot  is  too  high  to  permit  of  drainage. 

G.  V.  it'..  Kankakee,  111,—  1.  We  doubt  if 
you  can  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  reducing 
raw  hones  with  unleached  ashes  ami  water. 
It  will  pay  better  in  the  end  to  burn  the  bones. 
2.  It  will  require  six  barrels  of  wet  blood  to 
make  one  barrel  of  dried  blood, which  sells  for 
about  $4.50.  In  this  price  the  cost  of  handling, 
drying  and  breaking  up  is  included.  The  wet 
blood  could  be  thrown  directly  upon  the  man¬ 
ure  heap.  3.  E.  S.  Filch,  Bay  City,  Midi., 
supplies  a  refuse  salt  which  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  those  who  have  used  it. 


DISCUSSION. 

E.  B.  V.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— I  notice 
in  a  late  Rural  that  Dr.  Hoskins  recommends 
the  burning  of  bones  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  preparing  them  for  a  fertilizer. 
Such  a  method — if  1  understand  it  correctly — 
would  seem  to  be  very  wasteful;  a  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  of  good  bones  shows  them  t  o  conta  i  n  four 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  aud  20  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  When  the  hones  are  ground  fine, 
these  constituents  are  almost  as  readily  avail¬ 
able  as  nitrogen  ami  phosphoric  acid  from 
any  form  of  organic  matter  furnishing  them, 
and  rate  in  the  market  at  about  12  V  cents 
per  pound  for  the  nitrogen  and  five  cents  per 
pound  for  the  phosphoric  acid.  With  f<  im¬ 
pel-  cent,  or  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton,  at 
121, .cents  per  pound,  its  value  would  be  $10; 
20  per  cent,  or  400  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
at  five  cents  per  pound  equals  $20  per  ton  as 
the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  Total  value 
of  one  ton  of  fine  ground  bone  $30.  Bones  cau 
be  bought  at  the  factories  for  tlieije  prices: 
prices  at  consumers’  farms  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  cost  of  freight,  cartage,  etc.  In 
burning  bones  all  of  rhe  nitrogen  is  lost;  there 
remains,  however,  the  original  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime.  It’s  hardly  probable  that 
the  burning  has  increased  the  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid:  hence  based  upon  the  figures 
given  above  the  ton  of  bones,  which, 
when  grpund  is  worth  $30,  is  after  burn¬ 
ing,  worth  just  $20.  The  benefit  derived 
fiom  burning  bones  is  therefore  uot  ap¬ 
parent.  Your  qprrespondent  making  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  value  of  bones,  says  that  he 
can  procure  them  for  $10  per  ton.  Would  it 
uot  be  wiser  for  him  to  compost  his  bones 
with  wood  ashes,  thereby  increasing  the  value 
of  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  besides 
having  a  manure  containing  all  the  elements 
of  plant  food?  Rough  bones  cracked  with  an 
ax  or  heavy  instrument  into  small  pieces  and 
then  placed  in  alternate  layers  with  wood 
ashes  and  the  whole  kept  moist  will  in  from 
three  to  five  months  be  iu  a  good  condition 
for  handling.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ammonia 
from  escaping,  it  may  be  well  to  cover  the 
heap  with  line  dry  soil;  for  otherwise  if  kept 
too  moist  the  fermentation  may  go  on  too 
rapidly  and  some  of  the  material  be  lost. 
This  method  of  treating  bones  lias  given  satis¬ 
faction  in  many  eases  that.  1  am  aware  of. 
and  the  cost  is  not  greater  than  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Hoskins  besides  the  saving  of 
the  most  valuable  constituent— nitrogen.  The 
above  calculations  refer  Only  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  the  constituents;  the  agricultural 
value  will  vary  with  crop,  soil,  etc. ;  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions  the  agricultural  value  may 
equal  or  excel  the  commercial  value. 

R.  N.  Y. — As  we  understand  it,  the  question 
is  whether  to  break  up  the  hones  as  Mr. 
V.  describes  and  thou  reduce  them  with 
ashes  will  not  cost  more  than  the  nitrogen  of 
the  raw  bones  is  worth?  Then,  again,  is  the 
reduction  of  bones  by  composting  with  ashes 
practicable? 


A  package  of  food  was  sent  to  the  N.  Y. 
Station  for  examination.  The  sender  said 
that  two  of  his  cows  had  died  after  eating  the 
same  kind  of  food.  He  believed  it  contained 
poison,  The  amount  fed  to  the  cows  was  four 
quarts  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  cob-meal — making  six  quarts  at 
oue  feeding,  and  this  quantity  was  fed  twice 
a  day.  The  first  symptoms  shown  by  the 
cows  were  refusal  to  eat,  standing  with  their 
heads  up,  This  lasted  for  12  hours,  and  then 
the  animals  dropped  as  if  in  a  spasm,  and 
from  that  time  until  their  death,  pains  were 
of  the  most  violent  kind,  struggling  and 
throwing  their  heads  backward.  The  food 
was  found  to  be  one  of  the  refuse  materials  of 
a  starch  factory,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
feeds  known  as  “gluten  meal.”  A  chemical 
analysis  showed  no  poison,  and  the  Director 
concludes  that  “injudicious  feeding”  was  the 
cause.  An  ordinary  feeding  ration  contains 
about  one  pound  or  less,  of  albuminoid.  Thu 
eight  quarts  of  this  feed  under  review  weighed 
about  eight  pounds  aud  contained  about  F'q 
pound  of  albuminoid,  while  the  hay,  meal 
and  bran  fed  in  addition  most  probably  con¬ 
tained  at  the  lowest  estimate  a  pound  or  more. 
We  have,  hence,  as  a  probable  amount  fed 
regularly  and  for  a  long  period  about,  three 
pounds  of  albuminoid  daily,  an  amount  which 
experience  has  shown  is  likely  to  produce 
sickness,  and,  if  followed  up,  death.  The 
feediug  of  grain  or  of  a  highly  nitrogenous 
food  is  always  dangerous  when  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess,  the  Director’s  report  concludes.  Thus, 
we  all  know  that  if  a  cow  gets  loose  iu  the 
night  and  obtains  access  to  the  graiu  bin,  in¬ 
jurious  effects  are  very  likely  to  follow,  and 
we  never  think  of  calling  the  meal  poisonous 
iu  these  eases.  In  like  manner  the  overfeed¬ 
ing  of  cotton-seed  meal,  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  foods  for  the  dairyman  to  use  (not  to 
abuse),  is  apt.  to  be  followed  by  injury.  This 
gluten  meal  that  we  are  examining  seems  to 
fall  into  the  same  category,  of  being  a  valu¬ 
able  food  in  its  proper  use.  When  results 
such  as  these  quoted  follow  the  feeding  of 
those  highly  nitrogenous  foods,  we,  therefore, 
should  not  be  too  ready  to  suspect  poison,  as 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  the  ill  effects 
which  follow  the  feeding  to  injudicious  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  blame  should  lie  upon  the 
feeder. 

WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Plumb  last  year  soaked  seed  oats 
iu  various  solutions  in  order  to  prevent  smut 
in  the  crop.  Four  ounces  of  copper  sulphate 
and  one  gallon  of  water  in  one  trial  and  a  half 
ounce  of  caustic  potash  in  six  gills  of  water  in 
another  trial  hud  the  desired  effect.  Copper 
sulphate  can  be  bought  at  retail  for  15  cents  a 
pound  and  its  use  is  attended  with  little  trou¬ 
ble.  Soak  the  seeds  from  8U  to  40  hours. 
Caustic  potash,  a  cheap  substance  for  sale  in 
most  groceries,  or  easily  obtained  by  leaching 
wood  ashes,  was  effective  in  destroying  smut, 
the  oats  having  beeu  soaked  17 1  ,  hours . 

Putney  &  Woodward,  of  Brentwood,  N. 
Y.,  offer  some  sound  advice  as  to  small  fruit 
culture  iu  u  few  words: 

All  heavy  crops  are  grown  on  rich  soil. 

Bone  dust  nud  ashes  make  fine  berries. 

Careful  transplanting  insures  superior 
growth. 

Moist  earth  aud  a  cloudy  day  for  trans¬ 
planting. 

Drying  the  roots  is  killing  t ,  the  plant. 

Ten  plants  well  cared  for  are  better  than 
one  hundred  ill-used. 

Berries  well  picked  aud  packed  are  half 
sold. 

The  eleauer  the  culture  the  better  the  crop. 

Shallow  cultivation  for  mature  plants. 

“If  Utile  Inbur,  Ullle  are  our  galtis, 

Mans  fortunes  are  accord  Inn  to  his  pains.” . 

President  Chamberlain  alludes,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  to  farmers  whose  “rotatiou”  had 
been  wheat  till  that  failed,  then  rye,  then 
corn,  then  buckwheat,  then  white  bean. s,  then 
nothing,  then  mortgage . 

It  has  beeu  asserted  by  some  writers  that 
the  lamps  in  passenger  cars  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  horrible  conflagrations  in  wrecked 
traius.  A  writer  iu  the  Mechanical  News  says 
this  is  a  mistake.  In  most  States  laws  have 
been  passed  forbidding  the  use  in  ear  lamps  of 
any  oil  which  has  a  Hashing  point  below  300’*’, 
The  burning  point  of  such  oil  is  abonl  (HUE 
Fire  from  their  use  is  practically  out  of  the 
question,  Such  oil  will  ext  inguish  the  Haine  in 
the  lamp  as  readily  as  water.  We  have  seen 
a  burning  stick  extinguished  by  beiug  pushed 
down  into  it. .  , . . . . . . . . 

The  Annual  Seed  Distribution  “farce”  is 
the  way  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  speaks  of  it, . . 


Improvements  in  breeds  of  animals,  that 
have  been  effected  by  better  care,  and  an 
abundance  of  food  for  many  generations,  may 
be  lost  in  a  comparatively  short,  time,  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  animals  uuder  less  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  and  diminishing  their  supply  of  food. . . . 

Hereditary  disease  in  animals  may  make 
its  appearance  at  the  time  of  birth,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  ccugenital.  or  a  considerable  length 
of  time  may  elapse  before  any  indications  of 
its  presence  are  observed.  In  the  latter  ease  a 
predisposition  or  tendency  to  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  inherited,  which  often  requires 
some  external,  exciting  cause  for  its  full  de¬ 
velopment . . . .  . 

Bone-spavin,  curbs,  ring-bone,  navicular 
disease,  and  similar  affections  of  the  joints 
and  bones  in  horses  are  frequently  transmit¬ 
ted  from  parent  to  offspring.  So  are  strain 
of  the  back  tendons,  swelled  legs,  grease  and 
roaring,  while  a  predisposition  to  rheuma¬ 
tism,  malignant  and  non-inalignaut  tumors, 
chronic  cough,  ophthalmia  aud  blindness, 
epilepsy  and  a  great  variety  of  nervous  dis¬ 
orders  is  inherited  by  horses,  in  common  with 
cattle,  sheep  aud  swine . . . 

THERE  is  a  solid  foundation  for  the  respect 
paid  to  the  old  blood  of  old  families  in  man  or 
beast.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  makes  his 
•‘Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table”  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  belief  in  the  value  of  pedigree  when 
he  says:  “I  always  go,  other  things  beiug 
equal,  for  the  man  who  inherits  family  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  cumulative  humanities  of  at 
least  four  or  five  generations.”  . 

It  has  beeu  said  of  Bakewell,  the  first  great 
“scientific”  breeder,  that  he  regarded  the  ani¬ 
mals  on  his  farm  as  wax  iu  his  hands,  out  of 
which  in  good  time  he  could  mold  any  form 
ho  desired  to  produce . 

Pedigree  is  the  genealogy  of  an  animal 
As  usually  understood, it  consists  of  the  names 
of  the  ancestors  l  or  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
generations.  Its  value  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  number  of  generations  through  which  the 
ancestry  eau  be  traced  to  some  distinguished 
progenitor,  as  in  the  quality  or  character  of 
the  ancestry.  And  iu  proportion  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  “top”  of  the  i>edigree — that  Ls  the 
immediate  progenitors  of  a  given  animal— the 
more  important  does  the  character  of  the  an¬ 
cestry  become . .  . . 

Maine  1ms  levied  a  quarantine  against  cattle 
from  the  States  of  Massachusetts  aud  New 
York,  resulting  from  the  recent  outbreak  of 
lung  plague  near  Boston  among  cattle  received 
from  New  York.  Illinois  is  also  scheduled... 

Beef  cattle  in  Chicago  are  25  cents  to  50 
cents  lower  than  a  year  ago,  75  cents  to  $1 
lower  than  two  years  ago,  and  something  like 
$2  lower  than  at  the  corresponding  time  in 
1884.  There  has  been  uo  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  of  beef  to  the  consumer. 
During  1884  there  was  no  time  when  extra 
beeves  w  ere  not  salable  at  $6.50,  aud  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year  87.50  were  paid . 

A  Lean  Stock  Show  for  the  exhibition  of 
animals  in  their  natural  breeding  condition, 
has  been  lately  organized  in  East  Sussex, 
England.  This  indicates  the  beginning  of  a 
reaction  against  the  excessive  fatness  of  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  live  stock  shows,  aud  the  almost 
invariable  practice  of  awarding  prizes  to  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  condition  in  preference  to  those 
in  moderate'  liesh,  ns  if  abundance  of  tallow 
not  excellence  of  meat  were  the  object  of  prime 
importance . 

It  Is  one  of  the  principles  of  heredity  that 
when  there  Is  a  great  uniformity  iu  a  species, 
divergencies  from  the  usual  type  in  the  off¬ 
spring  are  slight  and  rare:  but  when  this  uni¬ 
formity,  110  matter  from  what  cause,  hus  been 
'  broken  up,  divergencies  in  the  offspring  are 
frequent  and  great,  although  there  is  always 
a  tendency,  more  or  less  powerful,  to  revert 
to  the  original  type . 

In  discussing  breeding  nearly  all  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  male  should  be 
smaller  than  the  female.  Judge  T.  C.  Joues  of 
Ohio.  J.  H.  Sanders  of  Illinois,  anil  several 
other  recent  “authorities,”  however,  say  that 
where  there  is  u  disparity  the  male  should  be 
the  larger.  Isn't,  this  following  Nature’s  teach¬ 
ing?  Iu 'all  animals  from  the  horse  to  tho  pig, 
wild  or  tame,  isn’t  the  male,  as  a  rule,  larger 
than  the  female  of  the  same  breed?  Isn’t  this 
also  true  of  the  human  race? . 

In  seekiug  improvement  iu  any  breed  by 
crossing,  one  must  select  for  the  quality  de¬ 
sired,  independent,  of  other  considerations. 
Thus  to  improve  the  butter  producing  quality 
of  the  Holstein  cow,  the  use  of  a  smaller  Jer¬ 
sey  bull  would  be  legitimate;  and  if  density 
of  tleeee  is  desired,  a  small  Merino  rum  could 
be  properly  crossed  on  a  large,  coarse-wooled 
Sheep.  Again,  largo  draft  mures  may  be  bred 
to  smaller  Thoroughbred  or  trotting  stallions 
if  improvement  in  style,  action  and  powers  of 
endurance  is  desired . . . 

A  whiter  in  the  Furwer  aud  Breeder  of 
Wisconsin  has  dehorned  38  of  his  cattle,  cows 
and  heifers  from  pirn  to  (fight  years  old,  He 
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some  have  already  sowed  oats.  The  ground  is 
very  mellow  and  dry  and  the  gentle  south 
wind  drifts  it  very  much  like  snow  where 
there  is  anything  to  catch  it;  a  corn  shook,  for 
instance,  is  almost  buried  under  fine  dust. 
Cattle  have  wintered  well.  It  costs  about  $5 
per  head  to  winter  stock  properly  nere,  and 
from  $1.50  to  $2  to  summer  them  in  herds  or 
pastures.  About  all  the  vacant  prairie  is 
fenced  in  and  those  who  own  it  charge  a  fee 
for  taking  entire  care  of  them  for  the  season, 
which  is  from  May  to  November.  One  man 
in  this  county  has  10,000  acres  in  one  ranch, 
4,000  of  which  are  fenced  for  pasture;  four 
acresare  allowed  foreaeh  head, to  insure  plenty 
of  feed.  Three-year-old  steers  are  turned  off 
any  time  after  July  as  fat  as  hogs.  Hogs  are 
now  worth  $5  per  hundredweight  on  foot, 
and  cholera  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  here, 
where  good,  pure  well  water  is  used  instead  of 
stagnant  ponds.  Corn  is  worth  35  cents;  oats, 
30  cents;  prairie  hay,  $0  per  ton.  The  State 
is  booming;  railroads  are  extending  their 
lines  in  all  directions,  and  we  are  or  should  be 
the  most  couteuted  people  on  earth.  j.  r. 

Indiana. 

Westchester,  Jay  Co.,  March  12.— Wheat 
and  clover  have  been  badly  used  up  here  in 
the  east  and  west.  p.  w. 


AND  OTHER  SPRINGS-  BULBS,  etc. 

Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  of  our 
friends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  High  Oracle  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  should  not 
fail  to  have  our  priced  General  Catalogue. 


J.M.  Thorburn  <x  Co.. 15 John  Si  NewYork. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  had  expedience  in  the 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  just  what  you  order,  and  that  which  will  give  you  -attraction.  We 
are  importers  atid  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  1*.  G.  SIl  lilt  >1 A  \  «fc  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Providerx-e.  R.  I. 
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Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Givo  it  a  trial. 

“  hast  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  h  withy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mrs.  C.  I*.  Thompson-,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  0. 1.  IlOOI)  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


t-i  _  mow  j?  more  elegant  than  ever.  It  is  a  book  of  over  GO  poses,  illustrate'  1  w:th  -200  engravings 
J.  Ol  loot  !t  n*l  illuminated  cover  •  giving  plain,  practical  inr.  ructions  tor  planting,  pruning,  and  manage¬ 
ment  or  1' Iff  IT  TRICE*  nuil  SHAM*  FRUITS.  Felt  instruction*  f.*r  obtaining  Fruit  Tree- and  Plants  of 
all  kinds  hv  mail  on  pre«s,  ami  freight.  H*  most  descriptions  of  all  vui  table  varieties,  both  new  and  old  and  low¬ 
est  price*,  lleadunarters  tor  F.ltlE  HLiACKBF.lt  R  V.  absolutely  hardy,  enormous  size,  very  early  most 
prolific,  lie. ill  hv  and  <d  snpeiior  quality.  HO  NMOT  T  II  STUAWBIKKV  nn  tmprw<ed  O  vnit 
with  a  )>•  ifrrt  Mr>Mom :  flftv  per  cent,  larger,  earlier,  firmer,  imd  fill  I  v  equal  in  all  oilier  pome.  ties. 
GOLDEN  OI'ICEN.  the  most  b.atuini,  prod  (aide  and  best  of  n'l  Raspberries.  JAPAN  I'Ll  VIS.  and 
the  great  cu  *nlio  plum  spi  I'  1,111  NG.  LAWSON  or  COMET  PEAR.  >1 1-1  ECU’*  Ql  VKCR.&c. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  APPLE,  PEACH, 'AND  NUT  TREES  SPECIALTIES- 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a  leading  feature.  Guide  with  numert  us  artistic  eolnr.'d  plates,  10  ets.:  -s  *hant 
plales,  5  ets.  Pi  ii-e-lisi  free.  All  who  M~niion  Hus  paper  will  r  ••uve  a  copy  of  Orchard  in  l jTiirdo*.  , .leReat 
Horticultural  Monthly,  grails.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  LITTLE  SILVER.  NEW  JERSEY. 


tl'fffjs,  perils  and  giants* 


ASPARAGUS- ROOTS. 

Extra  hoaw,  1  yr.Couover’s  CoUosal  Asparagus  roots, 
$1  for  AX),  J.'  for  *00,  bv  mail,  prepaid,  nr  8H.5U  per  1,000, 
*1N  for  &W,  bv  Ex  trees  or  Freight.  Address 
The  Oakiaxu  Nt  itsKBV  Co.,  Forgy  P.  O.,  Clark  Co.,  O. 

\EW  Catalogue  of  8elect  Fruits,  ornamental  Trees, 
tA  Flowering  Sltrubs.  Vines  ete.,  N'ow  ready. 

New  Brunswick  Nt  usekiks,  N.  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


(SlH'njwl)flT. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Kanaaa. 

White  City,  Morris  Co.  March  8.— Spring 
opened  on  March  1  in  earnest;  mercury  74  de¬ 
grees  in  the  shade,  Many  are  plowing  (Uid 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON  SEEDS. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SEEDS  IT  YOUR  DOOR 
v  it  WHOLESALE  PRICES."-;  SE  -  rrsrf  i“-£ 


the 

(EARLIEST  POflfil! 

•THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVE: 
v  VERY-  FROLIFIC.  EXCELLE  N  T  Q’OA'- 1^ 


to  inifiHiort  tU*m 

iniiAtf  ihl*  *upt>  - 

cede n I'M  aiT  r: 
I  vo'h,  o!  Uie  fi 


all  w  inter*  ^haLer**  hnrly 
SB  Sugur  torn.  -  ^1*  1  nCH  DllHLILIMIl  I,  LUUll 

r»r  DU  »>•*’>  bread  •mxi  to  Vo:  d.ar  Niehol*  Karly  Green 

1JN?I  LUnPI  I'ueumUi-r.  Xh*.i  ,r  mr  ir  ,  Improved  l.oug  l-ree»  Flek- 
^3  ling  Cue  umber.  Improved  Early  V\  Innlu  g»tudi  I  ubbuge.  I  re- 
mlnmlTui  l*utch  Ciibhug  *.  tw-l  w  .i  r  xrlviy  Header****  «  W  bite 
Plume* belf-Blunebla*  Celery,  ww-ll.-nt  gro-a.oret.oo 

■  bank: utf  up.  hurl)  SI*»>rihorn  Carrot-  New  I  crpi  lnul  IjrttuWy  • 
I^BLW  nod  crlxn  all  uioinv  r.  KolbVGcm  W  ulerosclon.  earffr- 1  *n.l  s«e«e>t. 
■  BaiutnH  Mu«ki»elon.  '  i.  v  J.  ti  l  Impruv  t-d  A  ellow  I>an- 
TFMlInlun.  Mum  moth  Silver  King  Onion,  pow*  Umw-.toiltei  ouieM 
from  s*-nl  rirvt  v  »r.  Improvi'd  €«ucrn»oy  I  ur»nlp.  Itli*n  ».  fcveir* 
Retiring  Be*.  v-»r»  n-1  uUe...  r,  Kubr  King  I’epper,  non  vw-.vt  [upper 
ev.  r  Now  Jupune***  I'umnkln,  b* •  ooilne  --mven  over 

W  th  v  -  ..vionir.  Kxlru  Kurly  Bound  I  ted  Kudl.h.  New  <  h  artier  Kad1*h, 
be.t  summer  »  aru-cy.  liruxll  *ugur  Kquuk.  ton  tor  Kiimmer  cr  nttuvr.  >  utpu- 


N  E  W  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR 

*>:  iv&foi  ^t'Tir  >TcHoU  Kami  ftrwn 


IIHhh'm  Ever- 

cu  iw.et  pepper 
u  «tw  crown  ia 


Mayflower  Totualo.  l.e*t  «»rir  variety.  L 

buiru.  tiwilin  i  int  tiiMe  ti-e.  Eurly  «▼  n1 
K1F.LI1  CO  UN.  early.  pr»d«ctl«-,  liw  vi*-l  I 

ui'1  !‘  i  Pliiuprir  niaifCTC  dironl.m.  •  .tr  .  «tU*  V.SU  aodO.NK 

PANSIKS.  One  aplendld  elliublug  pluUU  Ofl  CT 1 1 1  |NCI7L  pArKLlN  NV  IIOI.F.  POTATO  bv  mait. 

One  b.  uutllul  everbwtlug  flower.  P  --V  V-oPu  fir  olt.oo.  Tbl«  offer  XRVEtt  made  before. 

paid.  FOR  SI.OO.  0“  I>wu  t”  fe,*ri  mid  *  -  rh.iyv  -*  ‘rmridYV  orilllA 

SAMUEL"  WILSON.  Seed  Grower,  MECHANICSVILLE,  BUCKS  COUNTY.  PENNA. 


,l„mh  p,  »|l  lns.Mt  ti r*  but  LarBUMS  to  maa  or  !■' a?; 


GIANT  GERMAN 

uli i *  .t:  !:  r.  and  ON r. 
POTATO  by  mail. 
:VEli  uintle  before. 

nn!  >T.  Address 


SCOTT 

^^38  Years’  Experience  m 

i  Me  our  strong  and  reliaDli) 


■V 38  Years’  Experience  in  ^  OSESn  £r| L.Ow|eR  SEEeDS  of  ^hra^choice Equality. 

^S^SSa^nmirmv«e«^K 


Abo  other  SMALL 
FRUITS,  and  uli 

old  and  cow  ta  rielioa 

SJSAgVlt^iSa 

true.  Choap  by  rniul. 
Low  ratea  to  dealer!. 

Elustmted  EDIT  Cl 

Catalogue  1  fi  LLi 


_  Hi  W Ml  ■■■  Catalogue  I  IIUM  _  “T"  T”  STf  , 

rudqimrtcrsaudlowv^t  rates  lor  ■!  |  A  ^  ADA  T.  S.  HUBBARD  ’ 

MPIRE  STATE  &  IM1AL<A»\A  ^na  tor  i 


FRKDON I A 
New  York 
Circular 


FAYhudSGRAPESk 

HI  I  A  /N  A  D  A  CM  PI  OF  CTATP  »ndal1  IheotherbeslGRAPE  TINES, 
IM  I  /\  V4  cmrinc  I  ■  c  neiv  mill  old.  Vines  stored  in  Mamni  oth 

Stone  Cellar*  with  roots  In  tine  sand.  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  By  mail,  express  or 
freight  Lowest  prices  for  Dealers.  Agents,  Planters  and  Everybody.  In  every  respect  a  Model  and 
First-class  Establishment.  Accurate  naming  and  highest  grading.  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
pirate  write  uit*  bef'ppr  yUB  hipy,  EEB*  8  JOS8ELA  A,  Frsdoula,  51.  Y, 


1  r  appears,  from  n  communication  of  D.  13. 
Harrington  of  Mason,  Mich. ,  to  the  Farmer 
of  that  State,  that  the  disease  there  known  as 
“  Red  Streak’1  is  again  prevalent.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  described  by  Professor  Real  iu  the 
R.  N.-Y.of  January  1  ti,  1  SSG.aud  he  said  it  was 
up  to  that  time  confined  to  the  Early  and 
Late  Rose.  Mr.  Harrington  advises  farmers 
to  give  up  the  Rose  entirely,  as  the  disease 
may  bo  communicated  to  other  varieties . 


says  that  not  one  missed  a  meal.  He  grants 
that  the  “operation  is  painful”  and  that  “they 
lose  some  blood.”  He  saws  the  horns  off  close 
to  the  head  “talcing  a  little  hair  and  skin.” 
He  says  he  would  not  take  $50  and  have  the 

horns  back . 

A  writer  in  the  above  paper  says  that  the 
reasons  why  so  many  farmers  are  disappointed 
in  regard  to  the  winter  laying  qualities  of 
their  fowls  are  that  the  pullets  are  not  hatched 
early  enough  to  mature  before  cold  weather ; 
they  are  not  kept  growing  from  the  start;  and, 
finally,  they  are  not  half  taken  cure  of  after 

winter  sets  in . . . 

Prepare  for  an  asparagus  bed.  Dig  the 
soil  as  deep  as  you  will  and  give  it  all  the  ma¬ 
nure  you  will.  Set  the  roots  so  that  the 
crowns  shall  be  four  inches  deep.  Lot  them 
be  at  least  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows  and  the 

rows  four  feet  apart . 

Asparagus  seeds  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  One  ounce  of  seeds 
will  serve  to  sow  50  feet  of  drill.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  sowing  seeds  and  planting  roots 
is  simply  that  one  has  to  wait  a  year  longer 
for  his  asparagus  if  raised  from  seeds  than 

from  roots — or  three  years  instead  of  two . 

Mr.  W.  W.  Raws  ON',  in  bis  book  just  pub¬ 
lished,  “Success  in  Market  Gardening,”  says 
that  in  his  experience  (and  there  are  few  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  who  have  had  more;  the  use  of 
stable  manure  or  of  wood  ashes  somewhat 
promotes  "scab;”  commercial  fertilizers  have 
given  him  the  smoothest  crops.  On  some 
lauds,  he  says,  which  are  light  and  dry,  level 
culture  will  prove  the  best;  but  on  his  land 

moderate  h  filing  up  is  preferred . 

For  digging  the  crop,  Mr.  Rawson  says, 
there  is  at  present  no  sure  and  satisfactory 
implement  but  the  four-tined  digging-fork. 
“There  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the  man  who  in¬ 
vents  a  completely  successful  machine- 


Tue  Conn.  Farmer  says  that  no  other  oil 
penetrates  wood  so  well,  none  is  so  cheap  and 
none  so  effective  as  crude  petroleum.  Satur¬ 
ate  the  bottoms  of  baskets  or  wicker  demi¬ 
johns  with  it. . . . . 

How  many  “Bohemiain”  Oats  will  farmers 
sow  this  spring? . 

In  one  of  the  last  articles  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  wrote  for  the  press,  there  is  one,  pub¬ 
lished  in  several  papers  two  weeks  ago, 
entitled  “A  discourse  to  parents  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  children,”  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  occurs:  “Let  me  refer  to  the 
practice  of  allowing  children  to  go  out  at. 
night  iuto  the  streets,  if  in  cities;  or,  if  in  the 
country,  allowing  children  to  find  their  com¬ 
panions  at  night,  and  their  pleasures  at  night, 
away  from  parental  inspection.  If  I  wanted 
to  make  the  destruction  of  a  child  sure,  I 
would  give  him  unwatched  liberty  after  dark. 
You  cau  not  do  a  thiug  that  will  be  so  nearly 
a  guarantee  of  a  child's  damnation  as  to  let 
him  have  the  liberty  of  the  streets  at  night . . . 

Again  Mr.  Beecher  says:  “I  thank  God  for 
two  things— yes,  for  a  thousand;  but  for 
two  among  many:  that  I  was  born  and  bred 
in  the  country,  of  parents  that  gave  me  a 
sound  constitution  and  a  noble  example . 

E.  Moonv,  a  nursery  man  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  tells  the  N.  Y.  World  that  he  has  used  a 
wash  of  lime  and  sulphur  upon  his  fruit  trees 
and  has  had  no  blight  for  years.  Others  in 
his  neighborhood  are  troubled  with  blight.... 

Mu.  PLUMB,  of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  plowed  anti  harrowed  a  plot  thoroughly. 
On  oue  part  the  soil  was  compacted  as  much 
as  possible  by  a  heavy  iron  roller.  Another 
part  was  treated  just  tile  reverse.  The  soil 
was  hoed  ami  loosened  as  much  as  possible. 
Oats  were  drilled  in  and  the  toil  rolled  firmly 
ou  the  first,  but  laid  loosely  upon  the  seed  of 
the  second.  The  oats  of  both  plots  sprouted 
at  the  same  time.  On  July  22  the  oats  of  the 
first  plot  were  erect  and  ripe  enough  to  cut, 
while  those  iu  the  second  (loose  soil)  plot  had 
been  leveled  by  the  wind  and  ram  and  were  a 
tangled  mass  and  not  ripe  enough  to  cut  until 
a  week  after  . . . 


.You  Will  Not  Find 

^SKand  greater  travellers  than  Stanley;  seed  saved  bum  the  odds 
ends  o£  various  crops;  ’seed  raised  from  unsalable 
l  '  >3aw  onions,  headless  cabbages,  spranpiiu.i  carrots,  or  refuse 

/--- _ beets.  (/ ,t m  aiwuys ha.ipy  to sAoW my  seed s toe k.)  But 

I*  you  want  Northern  seed,  honest! v  raised,  home 

t  grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 

Maw  many\  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
KT  of  which  ate  lo  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
By  flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  to  varte- 
r  ties  of  Beans,  43  of  Pears,  41  of  Labbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


KOKTHKU N  G  Rflll  N  Soe«!  Potatoes  nud  Spring 
f*  Wheat-  Price  List  Free,  somt  for  it.  Address 
S.  FROG  N  Ell.  mCBXAN.  V/VV. 

■ti  *•“  n  a  p  u  but  strong,  well-grown 
I  tfl  I  n  *1  O  »■  Flams.  Vinos,  etc,  of  all 
the  Host  Fruits  at  reasonable  prices,  can  be  lutd  of 

K.  iS.  J.  C.  WILLIAMS  M ontelnir.  N.J. 

The  \  i:\V  BLACK  GRAPE 

“EATON,’' 

HARDY.  VIGOROUS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 

Awarded  Two  First-class  Cert  ificutcs  of  Merit 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS. 


LtfiSSHtti 


^DREER’S 

^GARDEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  BULBS. 

^^)-|l>r«-er-*!*t5nr»lcn  Union- 
ilrnil itnr  for  1887,  offering 
'‘■‘4BL/ everyt  hing  for  the  Garden 
ff'J \ t  Farm  »*>ut  lor  6c.  in  simupe. 
«/Srt'(l  Catalogue  FliKK. 
/HENRY  A  l>KEER,Sr.<ism*n 
714  Chetlnul Sit.  Philadelphia. 


OO  ACRES.  1 .3  vnctnnvvoiio. 

rREESumPLANTS 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


Po  offer  for  the  Spring  t redo  a  Urge  and  line  stock 
f  every  description  of  FRUIT  end  Ornnim-nlnl 
MUCKS,  Shrub*.  Hosts*,  Vinos,  S .VIA  1,1* 
fRCITS,  I  lodge  Plain*.  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
ing*  xtul  Forest  Tree  seedling*.  Priced  Cat*- 
littu*.  Spring  of  1HFT,  mailed  free.  BetabtlMitd 

ftoOMINGTONiPHCENIX  NURSERY 

la  JKY  TI  TTUP  *  10.  Proprietor*.  BMW*  VOS.  IU» 


11  are  Starving  frd 

ts.  Use  our  Hill  ami  Drill  Phosphate  or  the 
Id  go  Manures.  BOWKEH  FKRTILIZKH  CO., 


ROSES 

<$■  A  oEEJJa, plants 

/■y  A,  FRUIT '-’ORNAMENT  ALTREESGRAPE  VINES 

^1/  OR  ANYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE,  without  (list  writing 
^fbrour  valuable  FREE  Catalogue,  the  |  21  LARGE  CREENHOUSES 
BEST  we  ever  Issued,  containing  the  Barest  New  and  I  33d  YEAR,  700  ACRES. 

choicest  oid.  f  H E  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  PAINESYILLE,  OHIO. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

pbice&knIckTrbocker 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS! 

A  1*1*  VARIETIES*  OF 

Flower,  Vegetab'e  and  FMd  Seed. 

Illustrated  Gain  InsrtiesemFR  EF.  on  application. 

**  P  EC  I A  1*  R  ATKS  to  Vtnrkei  Gardeners  and 
Trucker*, and  persons  buy lag  mlargc  quantities. 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homos, 


Conducted  by 

ELDEST  B.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1887. 


An  experienced  pea  grower  of  Vermont 
writes  us  that  he  deems  Ilorsford's  Market 
Garden  Pea  one  of  the  best  and  most  pro¬ 
lific  varieties  known.  This  was  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  Rural’s  distribution 
several  years  ago,  and  is  now  for  sale  by 
many  seedsmen.  The  same  grower  says 
that  he  finds  little  difference  between  the 
Alaska  and  Kentish  Invicta*  between 
Bliss's  Everbearing  arid  Yorkshire  Flero; 
between  the  Rural  New-Yorker  aud  the 
“First  and  Best”  of  many  seedsmen. 


Tue  Indiana  Farmer  speaks  of  two 
“old  dupes”  near  Indianapolis  thus: 

“They  will  not  pay  two  cents  a  week  for  a 
first-class  agricultural  paper,  but  wjl)  pay  810 
a  bushel  ior  oats.  They  have  uow  each  spent 
$10  to  get  a  shot-gun  to  kill  ‘Bohemian’  oats 
peddlers,  but  these  ‘Bohemians’  are  all  gone  to 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  ‘to  spend  the  winter.1  You 
cannot  sell  these  two  men  any  more  oats,  but 
if  you  have  a  breed  of  chickens  that  will  lay 
two  eggs  a  day,  or  strawberries  as  large  as 
walnuts  growing  on  bushes  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  just  take  a  little  soft  soap  along  and 
they  will  both  bite  again." 

Well,  the  farm  paper  might  guard  such 
people  against  such  swindles,  to  he  sure. 
But  how  aboutthe  “Immense  Fortunes  in 
England,”  the  “Stem-winder  and  Setter 
Watch”  and  lots  of  other  frauds  advertised 
in  these  same  farm  papers?  The  two  old 
dupes  might  have  escaped  the  Bohemian 
Oats  swindle  only  to  be  as  badly  swindled 
in  other  ways.  They  might,  have  cleared 
Charybdis  only  to  strike  Scilla. 


There  is  a  growing  prejudice  in  quite 
a  large  number  of  States  against  the  use  of 
dressed  meat  from  Chicago  and  more  west¬ 
ern  points.  At  present  this  is  most  open¬ 
ly  manifested  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  is,  of  course,  strongest  among  local 
butchers  whose  trade  is  being  ruined,  and 
local  stock  owners,  the  prices  of  whose 
animals  are  depreciated  by  the  dressed 
meat  competition.  In  Ohio  the  Dodds 
Meat  Inspection  Bill  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  aud  is  now  before  the  House. 
It  provides  thatit  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell 
oi  offer  for  sale  in  any  city  in  the  State 
beef  for  human  food,  that  has  not  been 
nspected  alive  within  the  State  by  an  in¬ 
spector  duly  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  city  in  which  such  beef  is  intended 
for  consumption,  and  found  by  such  in¬ 
spector  to  be  merchantable;  provided  this 
shall  not  apply  to  beef  slaughtered  within 
40  miles  of  such  cities.  For  each  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  a  fine  of  not  over  $100  and 
ten  days’  imprisonment  are  provided.  This 
measure  would,  of  course,  shut  out  all 
dressed  beef  from  the  pa  decries  at  Ctucago 
and  other  Western  jioints.  The  agents  of 
Swift  and  Armour,  however,  are  very  busy 
lobbying  against  it,  and  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  will  pass  the  House. 


In  the  Rural  of  March  1 2  we  denounced 
the  “Massachusetts  Watch  Company”  of 
Boston,  as  a  fraud,  and  the  “Stem- wind¬ 
er”  w’atch  it  widely  advertised  for  $1,  as  a 
humbug — “not  a  watch  at  all,  but  a  poor 
make-believe.”  Well, the  “Massachusetts 
Watch  Company”  has  since  been  arrested 
and  jailed  in  the  persons  of  James  H. 
Kane  and  Giles  H.  Rich,  of  Boston,  for 
illegally  using  the  mails  with  intention  to 
defraud.  The  “Company”  avus  doing  a 
rushing  business,  and  employed  over  a 
dozen  girls  to  do  the  correspondence  and 
mailing.  In  return  for  the  “dollar  of  the 
dupes,”  they  sent  a  worthless  pocket  sun¬ 
dial.  Rich  said  he  was  merely  a  clerk  for 
Kane,  and  Kane  declared  that  the  receipts 
were  all  turned  over  to  the  head  of  the 
concern,  Post-office  Inspector  Sidney  S. 
Hartshorn,  of  New  York.  It.  is  this 
fellow,  who,  the  other  day,  secured  the 
arrest  of  the  rival  humbug,  Charles  West, 
alias  the  “Victor  Watch  Company,”  of  this 
city.  Investigation  goes  to  prove  that  lie 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  Boston  fraud, 
and  he  was  removed  from  office  IV ednesday 
last.  He  declares  he  is  the  victim  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  however,  and  will  yet  prove  his  in¬ 
nocence.  It  is  time  that  the  authorities 
should  take  sharp  measures  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  simpletons  who  expect  to 
get  a  good  dollar  bill  for  25  cents. 


Farmers,  as  a  rule,  take  very  little 
stock  in  the  land  theories  of  Henry 
George.  The  ranks  of  the  George  party 


appear  to  be  recruited  almost  entirely  from 
the  cities.  The  city  workman  has  a  one¬ 
sided  -idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“home.”  The  worker  in  the  small  town 
or  the  farmer  can  conceive  of  no  ideal  home 
that  does  not  include  a  spot  of  land  at 
least  large  enough  to  walk  about  in  and 
contain  a  garden.  It  is  the  great  ambi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  have  spent  a  portion  of 
their  lives  in  the  country  to  own  a  piece 
of  land.  They  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  economize  in  every  way,  satisfied  if 
they  can  secure,  as  the  result  of  their  la¬ 
bors,  a  spot  of  land  and  a  home  that  they 
may  call  their  own.  Such  workers  never 
can  understand  anything  from  George’s 
writings  but  the  fact  that,  should  his  the¬ 
ories  receive  the  sanction  of  law,  their 
homes,  which  represent  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime,  would  be  unjustly  taxed.  This 
idea  is  firmly  held  by  the  American  farm¬ 
er,  and  while  it  is  held,  the  “George” 
party  will  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
cities  almost  entirely  for  recruits 


Within  the  last  two  weeks  not  less  than 
seven  tons,  or  50  per  ccut  of  all  the  veal 
received  in  this  city,  has  been  confiscated 
by  the  Health  Department  as  “boh”  veal 
— that  of  calves  less  than  two  weeks  old. 
Veal  of  this  kind  is  very  unwholesome; 
but  from  the  latter  part  of  February  to 
the  middle  of  April  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
sold,  and  so  much  of  it  is  scut  to  this 
market  that  all  approaches  arc  guarded 
night  and  day.  The  condemned  carcasses 
are  taken  to  the  public  dumping  grounds 
on  Barren  Island,  up  the  Sound,  where 
the  unhealthful  meat  is  converted  into 
fertilizers,  while  the  hides  are  reserved 
for  other  purposes.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  question  of  the  morality  of  send¬ 
ing  disease-productive  food  to  market, 
inasmuch  ns  all  “bob”  veal  sent  to  this 
city  is  almost  certain  to  be  confiscated, 
wouldn’t  it  be  wise  in  the  neighboring 
fanners  either  to  feed  their  calves  until 
they  are  of  a  marketable  age,  or  to  use 
“boh”  veal  on  the  farm  as  a  fertilizer 
and  market  the  hides  only.  The  same 
advice  is  also  applicable  to  farmers  living 
near  other  towns  where  the  authorities  are 
properly  vigilant  in  guarding  the  public 
health. 

A  Secretary  ok  Agriculture  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  appeared  a  certainty 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
For  several  years  the  bill  elevating  the 
Department  passed  the  House  by  a  1 
majority,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Set  .. 
this  year  the  nouse  passed  it  bv  a  inon* 
overwhelming  majority  than  ever  before, 
and  the  Senate  also  passed  it  for  the  first 
time;  hut  with  an  amendment  somewhat 
enlarging  its  work.  It  was  then  returned 
to  the  House  for  concurrence  in  this 
amendment;  but  in  the  great  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  towards  the  close  of  the  session  it 
was  not  taken  up, aud  hence  failed.  Some 
say  the  President  used  his  influence 
against  it,  being  opposed  to  an  increase 
of  his  advisers;  but  of  this  there  in  no 
proof.  Others  blame  Representative 
ilatcb,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  there  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  considerable  dilatoriness  on 
his  part  in  pushing  the  measure.  Its 
success  appears  to  be  certain,  however, 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftiadli 
Congress,  and  the  great  majority  of  ftie 
the  fanners  of  the  country  will  bear 
the  delay  with  a  philosophic  temper. 


PRESERVING  SEED  CORN. 


About  10  years  ago  we  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  certain  kind  of  field  corn 
iu  order  to  'see  what  changes  could  be 
brought  about  by  selection  and  crossing. 
To  preserve  the  seed  against  accident  of 
any  kind  it  was  kept  iu  a  warm  room  iu 
which  a  fire  was  continued  during  the 
winter.  Iu  a  season  or  so  it  was  observed 
that  the  seeds  so  saved  rarely  if  ever  failed 
to  grow,  and  from  that  time  until  this  we 
have  advised  Rural  readers,  instead  of 
hanging  up  seed-corn  iu  a  cold  or  damp 
pluce,  to  keep  it  warm  and  dry. 

The  Director  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  now  advances  a  theory  that 
it  is  well  to  dry  seed  corn  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  stute 
that  “corn  packed  when  still  in  the  milk 
— or  when  it  is  usually  gathered  for  table 
use — can  be  so  cured  as  to  make  the  best 
seed-corn.”  uIt  is  only  necessary,”  he 
says,  “to  hang  it  in  a  warm  room  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  100  to  120  degrees  until 
thoroughly  cured.” 

It  may  be  assumed  from  what  is  known 
that  immature  seed  of  any  kind  will  im¬ 
pair  the  vigor  of  the  plants  raised  from  it 
— no  matter  how  cured.  The  degenera¬ 
tion  may  not  show  itself  the  first  season, 
but  there  need  be  little  doubt,  that  it  will 
appear  sooner  or  later.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  mature  seed  corn,  as  selected  from 


the  field  or  crib,  should  be  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  100  or  120  degrees.  A 
more  gradual  curing  in  a  warm  dry  room 
of  70  degrees  would  serve  just  as  well,  and 
perhaps  insure  a  more  perfect  vitality  and 
germinative  power. 


action ;  and  that  meanwhile  all  virulent 
recrimination  maj  be  abandoned,  and 
that  all  differences  of  opinion  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  fair-minded, courteous  manner. 

MEDICAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AS  TO  NOVELTIES. 


Be  not  deceived,  readers,  as  to  the  po¬ 
sition  the  R.  N.-Y.  takes  as  to  new  fruits, 
or  novelties  of  any  kiml  whatever.  When 
we  say,  “Try  the  Eaton  Grape,”  or  the 
“Empire  State,”  the  suggestion  is  made 
to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  try  new 
things  and  to  take  the  risks  of  failure. 
One  object  in  trying  every  new  thing  we 
hear  of,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  that  we 
may  report  its  success  or  failure,  knowing 
that  success  there  gives  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  will  succeed  in  more  favored 
situations.  But  there  are  many  new  plants 
offered  for  sale  b<.fore  we  can  secure  them 
for  trial,  as,  for  example,  the  Eaton  and 
Empire  State  Grapes  mentioned  above, 
which  have  not  yet  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds; the  Miunewaski  Blackberry,  the 
Jessie  Strawberry,  as  well  as  scores  of  new 
potatoes,  grains,  etc,  Among  them  we 
commend  for  trial  only  such  as  those 
which,  from  all  we  can  learn,  seem  to 
promise  more  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
average  novelty  lists  of  the  day. 

Tbe  advice  of  many  rural  papers  to 
“leave  novelties  a^ne”  is  retrogressive. 
There  are  two  great  classes  of  cultivators: 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  and  to  try 
new  seeds  and  plants,  and  who  delight  in 
it.  and,  second,  those  who  care  for  them 
as  a  means  of  support,  or  profit:  The  first 
class  stand  in  little  need  of  caution  or  ad¬ 
vice.  But  it  should  be  the  study  of  every 
farm  journal  to  assist  the  latter  class,  not 
by  advising  them  to  “shun  novelties”  but 
through  investigation,  iuquiry  and  experi¬ 
ment,  to  aid  them  in  a  judicious  selection. 

The  farm  journal  that  advises  its  read¬ 
ers  to  “beware  of  novelties.”  shirks  its 
(Jut;/.  If  such  journals  liave  one  reason 
for  existence  which  is  stronger  than 
another,  it  is  that  they  are  to  find  out 
what  new  plants  or  seeds  or  methods  or 
implements  are  worthy  of  commendation 
or  trial ;  what  are  not.  All  improvements 
of  every  kind  come  through  novelties,  and 
the  progressive  agricultural  journal  must 
be  prepared  to  give  the  earliest  trust¬ 
worthy  information  respecting  them. 


i  UNGRESS  AND  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO¬ 
PNEUMONIA. 

Two  Hills — one  a  Senate  and  the  other 
a  House  bill — were  before  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  providing  for  the  extirpation  of 
contagious  pleuro- pneumonia  among  cat¬ 
tle.  Neither  was  passed.  The  failure 
was  due,  in  part,  to  an  injurious  rivalry 
between  Senator  Miller,  of  New  York, and 
Representative  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  Chair¬ 
men,  respectively,  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Each 
had  introduced  a  bill,  and  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  secure  ftie  success  of  his  own 
measure,  each  neglected  to  properly  push 
the  other.  Iu  this  matter  Representative 
Hatch  was  most  at  fault,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  easily  have  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Miller  bill  when  it  was  referred  to  the 
House  near  the  close  of  the  session;  but 
he  absolutely  refused  to  move  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  cattlemen,  too,  were  divided  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  bills,  and  though  towards 
the  end  most  of  them  favored  the  Miller 
bill,  their  divided  councils  lessened  their 
influence.  Moreover,  those  who  denied 
all  danger  from  tho  disease  were  persist¬ 
ent,  outspoken,  unanimous  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  both  measures,  and  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  very  effective  advocates 
of  their  views.  On  the  failure  of  both 
bills,  Congress  appeared  to  become 
alarmed  at  the  great  responsibility  that 
would  rest  on  it  should  the  disease  turn 
out  as  disastrous  as  predicted.  On  March 
3,  therefore,  the  very  eve  of  dissolution, 
the  House  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
support  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try.  The  Senate,  (increased  the  sum  to 
$500,000,  and  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
objections  of  the  House,  succeeded  in  re¬ 
taining  the  amount  iu  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  Moreover,  it  increased  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  Bureau  by  authorizing  the 
slaughter  of  all  exposed  animals  as  well 
as  those  already  infected,  whenever  tho 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  think 
such  a  step  “essential  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  pleuro  pneumonia  from  one 
State  to  another.”  The  appropriation  is 
to  meet  all  expenses  to  June  30,  1888,  and 
in  the  interval  a  great,  deal  of  good  ought 
to  he  effected  with  $500,000.  $100,000  of 
which  are  immediately  available.  Before 
the  meeting  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  next 
December,  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  cattlemen 
may^agree  upon  a  single  effective^  plan  of 


TnE  fuss  that  some  of  our  agricultural 
contemporaries  make  over  the  fact  that 
they  exclude  medical  advertisements  is 
enough  to  make  a  State-prison  convict 
blush.  Here  weseean  editorial  (repeat¬ 
ed  periodically),  glorifying  the  paper  be¬ 
cause  of  its  excessive  virtue  in  excluding 
proprietary  medicines.  In  its  advertising 
columns  of  the  same  issue  we  find  three 
announcements  of  palpable  frauds,  which 
the  R.  N.-Y.  has  rejected  within  10  days. 
It  is  our  belief  that  medicine  does  more 
harm  than  good.  We  do  not  condemn 
all  medicines  as  harmful.  We  know 
better  than  that;  but  we  believe  that 
medicine  in  the  main — in  the  aggregate — 
does  more  harm  than  good.  We  would 
go  back  to  the  strict  principles  of  Hahne¬ 
mann  whose  doctrine  might  be  defined  as 
pretending  to  give  medicine  so  that  uature 
might  cure  itself  while  the  patient  was 
subjected  to  vigorous  dietetic  rules.  We 
believe  that  disease  (if  not  hereditary)  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  disregaiding 
natural  laws,  and  that  health  is  the  result 
of  their  strict  observance;  and  that  all 
the  medicine  in  the  land  Cannot  so  change 
those  laws  as  to  enable  any  one  to  disobey 
them  with  impunity.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  disobey  them  and  iu  oertain  eases,  as 
in  that,  for  instance,  of  so-called  malaria; 
there  are  certain  medicines  (a  dozen  per¬ 
haps  in  all)  that  will  give  relief  or  effect 
what  is  called  a  cure  until  by  hygienic 
remedial  measures,  sickness  may  be  for 
the  time  avoided.  Now  it.  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  patent,  or  proprietary 
medicines  so  loudly  advertised  every¬ 
where  are  made  of  one  or  the  other  of 
those  dozen  medicines,  while  others  are 
made  of  harmless  stuffs  that  can  neither 
harm  nor  cure,  as  might  well  be  said  of 
Hahnemann's  remedies  as  they  were  put 
up  and  administered  in  his  time  and  as 
they  are  still  by  some  homoeopathic  phy¬ 
sicians. 

It  is  all  very  well  that  any  journal 
should  exclude  medical  advertisements  if 
the  editor  does  it  from  an  unselfish  mo¬ 
tive.  But  this  straining  at  gnats  and 
swallowing  the  biggest  sorts  of  camels  is 
simoly  d.sgusting.  The  Rural  admits 
the  better  class  of  proprietary  medicines, 
because  we  know  that  some  of  them  have 
helped  us;  have  helped  our  friends — yes, 

\  an  when  physicians  of  high  standing 
hu\  i  failed.  Were  we  to  accept  only 
those  Ivertiscments  which  tell  the  exact 
truth  i  warding  the  articles  advertised, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  would  have  to  depend  upon 
its  subscription  receipts  for  support, 
which  at  its  present  price  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  it  is  a  sin  to  publish  the 
better  class  of  patent  medicines,  the  Ii. 
N.-Y.  pleads  guilty.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  innocent  of  what  we  deem  the 
greater  sin  of  parudiug  a  holiness  before 
the  public  for  the  chief  purpose  of  inspir¬ 
ing  an  unmerited  confidence. 


BREVITIES. 

Ok  Widespread  Importance:  Fertilizers 
and  manures. 

The  IToceedings  of  tho  New  Jersey  .State 
llort.  Society  at  its  1:2th  annual  meeting  (210 
pages)  have  been  received,  E  Williams,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Montclair.  N.  J.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  tho  late  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

The  bill  before  the  N.  Y.  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
hibit  tho  sale  aud  use  of  liquors  at  State  and 
County  fairs  should  pass.  It  proposes  to  make 
it  a  violation  of  the  law  for  any  person  to  sell 
or  giveaway  any  sort  of  intoxicating  drinks 
within  40  rods  of  the  fair  grounds.  No  prize 
can  l»e  given  in  liquors  amt  no  premiums  shall 
bo  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  wine,  beeror 
any  spirituous  liquors.  Of  the  42  county  soci¬ 
eties  thus  far  heard  from,  35  favor  the  bill 
anil  three  more  expect  soon  to  do  away  with 
beer  selling.  The  measure  ought  to  pass,  and 
we  hop*  it  will.  On  the  whole,  this  scorns  to 
be  a  temperance  year, 

A  kew  days  ago  a  darkly-tanned  man 
stepped  briskly  into  a  fruit  commission  house 
uear  Washington  Market,  in  this  city,  aud 
began  to  handle  oranges  in  away  that  at  once 
convinced  the  merchant  that  lie  was  a  good 
judge  of  the  fruit.  He  asked  to  bo  shown 
some  strictly  choice  oranges,  and  appeared 
quite  satisfied  with  a  lot  which  the  merchant 
praised  as  tho  very  best  Indian  River,  Florida, 
oranges  iu  New  York,  specially  shipped  to 
the  firm.  The  price?  Couldn't  possibly  let 
them  go  under  $5  per  100.  How  many  were 
there f  Throe  hundred  boxes,  all  A  1.  “I’ll 
take  the  300  boxes,”  Said  the  tanned  man,  and 
he  gave  directions  to  ship  them  to  Boston. 
When  the  statement  $1,500— was  banded  to 
the  buyer,  ho  pulled  out  his  card-ease  and 
handed  his  cord  to  the  merchant.  The  name 
was  that,  of  the  tuali  who  had  shipped  those 
very  oranges  from  Florida.  On  receiving 
word  that  they  had  arrived  iu  bad  condition, 
and  that  they  were  not  worth  over 50  cents  per 
100,  lie  had  started  for  New  York.  The  mer¬ 
chant  had  sent  him  u  chuck  for  $12  in  settle¬ 
ment  in  full;  but  heat  once  paid  for  the  lot 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  100  under  threat  of  im¬ 
mediate  prosecution  for  swindling  in  case  of 
refusal.  Draw  the  moral  yourself. 


Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

It.  C.,  Skeneatele .,  N.  V. — A  and  R  owned 
adjoining  fields,  A  being  bound  by  agreement 
to  keep  the  boundary  fence  in  repair.  After 
a  time  he  came  into  possession  of  both 
fields,  and  a  year  lat  r  sold  one  of  them,  was 
he  still  obliged  to  keep  the  fence  in  repair? 

Ans, — No.  The  obligation  to  do  so  expired 
when  lie  came  into  possession  of  both  fields ;  and 
would  not  revive  on  his  parting  with  one  of 
them  unless  express  words  to  that  effect  were 
introduced  in  the  deed  of  conveyance. 

L.  II. ,  Columbus ,  Ohio. — A  and  B  are  own¬ 
ers  of  adjoining  farms  and  A  wishes  to  erect 
a  barbed  wire  boundary  fence;  but  B  objects. 
If  A  puts  up  the  fence  entirely  on  his  own 
laud,  can  B  recover  damages  in  case  any  of 
his  stock  is  injured  by  the  fence? 

Ans.— If  A  places  the  fence  upon  his  own 
laud,  but  so  near  the  line— say  one  inch  off  it — 
that  B’s  stock  Ls  still  in  danger  while  upon  his 
own  land,  A  is  still  liable  until  B  knows  of 
the  situation.  But  after  B  is  aware  of  the 
danger  he  must  protect  his  stock  by  a  barrier 
of  some  kind  upon  his  own  land,  for  he  cannot 
continue  to  expose  his  stock  to  danger  and 
then  hold  another  for  the  loss  that  may  occur. 
But  if  A  places  the  fence  so  far  within  the  line 
of  his  land — say  some  yards — that  B’s  stock 
cannot  come  in  contact  with  it  except  by  a 
trespass  upon  A’s  land,  A  is  free  from  liabili¬ 
ty,  for  it  is  B’s  business  to  confiue  bis  stock 
upon  his  own  land  and  not  allow  them  to  tres¬ 
pass  upon  adjoining  territory.  But  just  how 
near  the  line  of  A's  land  his  fence  may  be  and 
still  exempt  him  from  liability  no  one  can 
tell.  Uniier  some  circumstances  and  perhaps 
with  some  kind  of  stock  a  wider  margin 
would  be  allowed  than  with  others.  The 
foregoing  rules  apply  to  accidents  and  casual¬ 
ties  only.  An  injury  to  stock  maliciously 
planned  and  executed  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
perpetrator. 

It.  II.  M.}  Bridgeport,  Conn. — A  loans  B 
$2 ,000  on  a  piece  of  land  said  to  be  worth 
$3,000.  The  mortgage  becomes  due  and  has 
to  be  foreclosed  and  firings  $1,500,  or  $500 
less  than  the  amount  loaned  by  A.  Now  B 
owns  lots  of  other  real  estate,  but  contends, 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  that  A 
has  no  claim.  Can  he  touch  the  other  proper 
ty  to  recover  the  balance  of  his  loan?  If  A 
cannot  secure  his  $500  from  B,  is  he  compelled 
to  lose  it?  Does  the  same  law  exist  in  New 
York  State? 

Ans, — As  the  law  formerly  stood  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  the  deficiency  remaining  unpaid  as 
above  described,  could  not  be  collected  out  of 
the  mortgagor's  other  estate,  but  under  the 
existing  law  it  can  Vic.  (Conn.  Revision,  1875, 
p.  358.)  In  New  York,  unless  the  mortgage 
contains  an  express  covenant  to  pay  the  debt, 
or  a  bond  or  separate  instrument  is  given  to 
secure  its  payment,  the  uiortagee  must  look  to 
the  mortgaged  laud.  (1  R.  8.,  p.  089).  That  is, 
provided  the  mortgage  is  the  only  evidence  of 
the  debt;  if  it  can  be  proved  by  other  evi¬ 
dence,  then  other  properly  may  be  taken  in 
satisfaction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  such 
mortgages  are  now  accompanied  by  a  note  or 
bond  of  the  debtor,  and  thus  are  good  against 
his  entire  estate. 

Wr.  F.  II. ,  Champaign ,  III. — 1.  I  bought 
a  four-year-old  horse  a  short  time  ago,  which 
was  warranted  “sound  and  right,”  but  1  find 
he  is  a  confirmed  stump-sucker;  is  stump-suck¬ 
ing  an  “unsoundness?" 

Ans.— Wind-sucking  and  crib-biting  arc  by 
some  considered  the  same;  they  certainly 
closely  resemble  each  other  ami  are  due  to  the 
same  cause.  The  Courts  have  frequently  de¬ 
cided  that  crib-biting  is  an  unsoundness,  con¬ 
stituting  a  breach  of  warranty  “against  all 
vices,”  or  that  a  horse  is  “sound  and  right.” 
Washburn  vs.  Cuddihy,  8  Gray.,  430;  Dean 
rs.  Morey,  33  Iowa,  180;  Schofield  rs.  Roff,  2 
Moo.  and  Rob.,  810;  Walker  vs.  Hoisington, 
43  Vt.,  008,  etc.  Wind  or  stump-sucking 
should  follow  the  same  rule. 


ftliSCfllAllfOltS. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Nkw  Buckeye  Sunbeam  Cultivator. — 
This  implement,  shown  at  Fig.  143,  p.  204,  is 
made  by  P.  P.Mast&  Co., Springfield, O.  Itisa 
new  device  and  is  highly  recommended  by 
those  who  have  used  it.  The  special  features 
claimed  for  it  are  that  the  rear  and  cuds  of 
the  beams  are  pivoted  to  a  cross  head  to  which 
the  shovel  standards  are  attached.  There  is 
also  u  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the 
coupling  in  front,  and  to  cross-head  in  the 
rear,  which  holds  the  cross-head  with  the 


shovels,  parallel  with  the  axle,  whatever  may 
be  the  position  of  the  beams  side-wise.  The 
beams  adjustable,  can  be  set  at  any 
distance  apart  holding  the  shovels  in  direct 
line  of  draft,  securing  tliereby  a  steady  run. 
The  inside  standard  can  be  adjusted  up  and 
down  on  the  cross-bead.  There  is  a  spring  at 
the  frontof  each  beatnso  arranged  as  to  support 
the  beam  when  in  use,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  easily  move  them  to  either  side, 
and  assists  in  raising  them  when  he  wishes  to 
hook  them  up  while  turuiug  at  the  end  of  the 
row.  The  draft  roil  is  so  attached  that  it  re¬ 
lieves  all  the  weight,  from  the  horses’  necks, 
and  the  evener  is  so  arranged  that  it  divides 
the  draft  equally  aud  does  not  turn  the  wheels 
out  of  the  line  of  draft.  Send  for  the  circular. 

McKknnev’s  Fertilizer  Machines.— 
Catalogue  from  the  Taunton  Cotton  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.  These  machines 
are  decidedly  novelties.  The  mechanism  is 
different  from  that  used  in  any  other  distribu¬ 
tors,  and  so  simple  and  effective  that  but  a 
glance  is  needed  to  show  Its  value.  We  invite 
an  examination  of  the  machines.  A  small 
machine  for  fertilizing  strawberries  or  a  lawn 
seems  particularly  valuable.  It  can  be  pulled 
about  by  hand  aud  spreads  fertilizers,  or  fine 
compost  excellently.  It  can  be  used  in  win¬ 
ter  to  spread  gravel  or  coal  ashes  on  icy 
walks.  The  corn  planter,  tobacco  machine, 
and  potato  plow  are  all  very  promising  im¬ 
plements. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.— The  42d 
annual  report  of  this  successful  company- 
shows  that  a  remarkably  successful  year  has 
been  closed.  This  record  was  printed  in  the 
Rural  three  weeks  ago.  The  cash  assets 
Jan.  1,  1887,  were  $75,421,463.87.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  Ibis  is  invested  in  Govern¬ 
ment  bouds.  In  1880,  $3,757,035  were  paid  in 
death  claims,  aud  22,027  policies  were  issued. 
Those  who  intend  to  take  out  policies  should, 
by  all  means,  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  N.  Y.  Life. 

Richmond  Champion  Fence  Machine.— 
Circulars  from  the  Wayne  Agricultural 
Works,  Richmond,  Ind.  The  main  points  of 
superiority  claimed  for  this  machine  are  that 
it  has  the  most  powerful  weaving  device  and 
the  simplest  movement.  It  works  a  very 
large  wire,  easily  twisting  a  No.  8,  and  makes 
a  strong  and  durable  fence.  There  are  many 
other  claims  presented  in  the  circular  which 
should  be  studied  by  those  in  want  of  such  a 
inachiue. 

Hioh-bred  Seed  Potatoes. — Catalogue 
from  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. — These 
potatoes  are  from  the  second  crop.  In  the 
South  two  crops  of  early  potatoes  can  be 
readily  grown.  The  second  crop  is  grown 
from  tubers  produced  in  the  first  crop.  Only 
early  varieties  can  be  thus  grown.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  such  seeds  are  that  they 
do  not  sprout  or  shrivel  through  the  winter, 
they  come  up  ueurly  all  together,  and  ripen 
several  days  earlier  than  ordinary  seed.  Some 
dozen  early  varieties  are  offered. 

Woven  W  ike  Fencing. — Circulars  from 
the  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fencing  Co  ,  lfiO 
IvT'st  lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. — This  material 
makes  an  excellent  fence  or  gate.  1 1  is  strong 
and  durable.  It  costs  from  80  cents  to  $1.14 
per  rod.  The  fence  problem  gets  more  impor¬ 
tant  every  year.  The  age  of  wire  has  come. 
There  are  purposes  for  which  this  woven  wire 
cannot  be  suqiassed  in  usefulness. 

Whitman’s  Fountain  Pijmp. — Circular 
from  Josiah  A.  Whitman,  Providence,  R.  I. — 
We  have  frequently  spokeu  of  tins  pump.  It 
is  an  excellent  implement,  light,  simple  and 
easily  handled.  It  can  lie  used  for  washing 
windows  or  carriages,  for  applying  liquid  poi- 
sons  or  disinfectants,  or  for  a  veterinary  syr¬ 
inge.  We  have  used  it  successfully  for  all 
these  purposes. 

Summit  Potato  Catalogue.— From  E.  E. 
Stine,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. — Prices  are  given 
on  41  varieties  of  potatoes.  The  specialty  is 
the  Summit  Potato  which  was  tested  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  year.  It  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  any  variety  tested. 

Dairy  Supplies.  Catalogue  from  John  S. 
Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Apparatus  used  in 
cheese  factories,  creameries  aud  dairies  are 
described  aud  illustrated.  Boilers,  pumps, 
steam  pipe  fittings,  separators',  cheese  aud 
cream  vats,  butter  workers,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  in  great  variety. 

Sanitarium.  Circular  from  this  establish¬ 
ment  located  at  79  E.  Market  Street,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  lnd. — The  trusses  made  by  this  concern 
are  recommended  as  strong  and  comfortable. 
Those  who  need  such  articles  should  look  the 
circular  over. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packages.— Price 
list  from  N.  B.  llall  &  Co.,  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan.  A  good  list,  of  berry  crates,  peach 
baskets,  grape  boxes  and  crates,  etc.,  which 
are  evidently  well  made  and  eheup. 

Grape  Culture.  Pamphlet  from  J.  H. 
Tyrou,  Willoughby,  Ohio. — This  contains  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  prune  aud  train  the  vino 
on  the  horizontal-arm  system. 

See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife, p.  211. — Ado. 


Womans  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


“THE  LADIES.” 


A  TOAST  SPOKEN  AT  A  BANQUET, 
HEttBERT  W.  COLLING  WOOD. 


You’re  crazy,  Mr.  Speaker. 

You’ve  doue  a  foolish  thing  , 

In  calling  me  to  rise  to-night 
This  chestnut  bell  to  ring. 

It  needs  a  cooler  head  than  mine. 

With  more  diplomacy. 

To  meddle  with  a  thing  like  this 
In  all  sincerity. 

The  girls  are  "cures  critters,” 

So  the  ancient  saying  goes, 

And  the  more  one  knows  about  them, 

Why— the  more  the.  wonder  grows. 

Why  call  upon  an  amateur 
Who  docs  nor  long  for  death 
To  touch  upon  a  theme  that  craves 
A  saint's  Immortal  breath? 

If  I  should  throw  a  lighted  match 
Within  a  magazine. 

You’d  say  I  was  the  biggest  fool 
The  world  has  ever  seen, 

And  yet,  yuu  call  on  me  to  rise 
And  touch  upon  a  theme 
More  fatal,  far,  thun  powder 
In  Its  very  wildest  dream. 

A  woman's  eye  might  melt  a  rock 
Would  site  but  only  try. 

And  yet  her  angry  flash  means  death 
To  cowards,  such  as  X. 

Say  what  she  likes,  and  how  she  smiles, 

Talk  wroug.  and  how  she'll  frown; 

How  with  a  bang  she  shuts  the  door 
Of  her  displeasure  down. 

"The  Ladles!"  At  the  simple  words 
What  thronging  memories  come! 

The  curtain  of  the  years  draws  back, 

Again  we  seem  at  home. 

Our  mother's  gentle  face  we  see. 

She  speaks  In  kindly  tone; 

The  truest,  noblest  Indy  she 
Our  hearts  have  ever  known. 

“The  Ladles!”  Ah!  what  memories  come, 

What  thoughts  will  crowd  our  mind. 

The  sister’s  smile,  the  cousin’s  kiss. 

The  girl  we  left  behind. 

It  may  be  that  beneath  your  coat, 

Preserved  with  pride  aud  care. 

Reposes,  even  now,  u  lock 
Of  some  fair  maiden's  hair. 

How  pleadingly  you  begged  for  it! 

You  knew  'twas  time  to  go! 

How  carefully  she  cut  it  olf 
Behind,  where  ’twouldn’t  show; 

How  touchingly  you  thanked  her.  aud 
How  sml  you  were,  and  limp, 

When  she  bade  you  be  more  careful 
And  not  spoil  her  ohcrtsfied  crimp. 

Ah,  ye  Indies!  In  thy  praises 
Countless  sonnets  have  been  sung. 

Why  should  I  attempt  to  follow 
With  my  slow  and  faltering  tongue? 

How  you  sweeten  life’s  existence! 

How  you  cheer  us  In  despair! 

How  at  lovely  woman’s  smiling 
Do  oor  doubts  dissolve  In  air. 

How  In  sorrow’s  hour  you  cheer  us! 

And  In  hours  of  ease  you  tease! 

How  you  always  keep  our  secrets— 

As  a  COhweb  keeps  the  breeze! 

I  can  never  do  you  Justice— 

Front  the  dreaded  task  I  shrink; 

What  this  world  would  be  without  you 
I  have  never  darts!  to  think. 

But,  aside  with  jest  and  laughter. 

Though  the  time  has  passed,  they  say, 

When  to  win  one  smile  from  lovely  lips 
Men  threw  their  lives  away. 

Though  no  more  a  woman's  favor 
Can  be  won  at  point  of  spear, 

Do  not  dream  that  men  of  our  day 
Hold  true  womanhood  less  dear. 

Not  wlthtn  the  grave  of  Bayard 
Was  the  knightly  spirit  laid. 

For  the  truest,  noblest  manhood 
To  "The  Ladles"  looks  for  aid. 

Purest  thought  and  grandest  purpose 
All  unconsciously  they  mold, 

And  the  future  of  our  country 
In  their  bunds  they  well  might  hold. 

Brave  is  he  who  faces  danger 
With  a  cheek  that  blanches  not. 

Or  the  dear  old  flag  may  folio w 
Through  the  crashing  hall  of  shot; 

But  not  braver  he  wlio  charges 
In  the  wild  aud  bloody  fray 
Thau  that,  silent,  waiting  woman 
Watching  for  him  far  away. 

Braver  deed  was  ne’er  recorded 
When,  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears, 

Brave,  she  gave  him  to  her  country. 

Smiling  through  her  blinding  tears. 

And  the  thought  that  while  he  battled 
Still  to  him  that  heart  was  true, 

Held  tile  soldier  to  his  duty 
Firmer  than  all  else  could  do. 

Soft  as  down,  as  strong.as  Iron, 

Woman  holds  her  queenly  part; 

Soft,  she  melts  tin-  heart  of  grauite. 

Strong,  she  nerves  the  coward  heart. 

Who  shall  praise  her?  countless  ages 
Never  yet  have  told  her  fame. 

Never  yet  was  measure  modeled 
That  could  fairly  hold  her  name. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  TRUE  LADY? 

E.  G. 

Florence  Marry  at  once  wrote  that  while 
Americans  excelled  all  nations  in  their  cour¬ 
teous  attentions  to  women,  the  American 
ladies  were  the  most  unmannerly,  awarding 
however,  the  palm  of  boorishness  to  the  men  of 
her  own^natiouality,  the  English.  It  is  true 


that  we  meet  very  many  unmannerly  ladies  in 
the  streets,  and  at  the  counters  of  stores,  but 
not  a  small  proportion  of  these  ladies  are  not 
Ameiicans,  and  very  few  will  be  found  who 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 

See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  211.—  Adv. 
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Perfect-Fitting*  Corsets 

JAMES  McCREERY A  CO. 

still  continue  to  sell  their 
old  ao<l  favorite  French 

CORSET  C.P  CORSET 

which,  after  man  v  years  of 
experience,  they  deem  to  be 
(in  every  sense)  the  most 
perfect  of  all  imported  Cor¬ 
sets,  and  which  are  at  the 
present  time  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  sold  by  the  leading 
housesofParis  andLondon. 
The  various  adjustments  ot 
this  Corset  insure  a  perfect 
tit,  a  graceful  figure,  and 
great  comfort  to  the 
wearer. 

Sold  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Prices. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

JAMES  McCREERY  A  CO. 
Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  \rork. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

We  learn  that,  clothing 
dealers  and  merchant  tail¬ 
ors  all  over  the  country  are 
exas  derated  at  our  persist¬ 
ent  and  successful  attempts 
to  reach  their  customers. 
We  expect  alwavs  to  stir  up 
the  wrath  of  the  “middle¬ 
man,”  because  we  cannot, 
and  will  not.  deal  with  him, 
but  are  reaching  the  consum¬ 
er  direct  at  figures  that  no 
dealer  or  tailor  dare*  to 
compete  with.  But  to  our 
friends  the  consumer,  we 
say.  "Let  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  bei+  the  eating." 

Send  fi  cis  Tor  box  of  sam¬ 
ples  (and  a  linen  tape-meas¬ 
ure  ! re-  if  yon  mention  this 
paper’i,  or,  tf  you  cannot 
wait  for  samples,  tell  us 
about  what  colors  you  pre¬ 
fer  send  w  ust,  me  and  in 
sidk  t_*:u  measures,  together 
with  *»  and  >5  cm.  for  post- 
tage  aud  packing,  an  l  we  will  cut  you  a  pair  at 
our  own  risk  and  scud  them,  securely  packed,  by  mall 
or  prepaid  expres-  Yoc  take  no  risk  in  trying  a  pair, 
for  we  will  promptly  refund  money  for  cause. 
The  Vinerlenu  Express  Co.,  Boston  will  cheer¬ 
fully  reply  to  any  enquiry  abou  i  us.  or  we  refer  to  any 
or  the  (ending  papers  of  the  land  In  which  we  are 
steady  advertisers. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

81  >11114  Street.  Ilu.iuu,  Mas*. 


Necessity  for  Perfect  Working  of  the  Soil. 

—Just  as  a  mine  of  coal  or  iron  is  worked  in 
every  part  and  no  part  is  left  unexplored  or 
stripped  of  its  mineral,  so  the  soil  is  to  be 
worked  in  every  portion.  If  any  part  is  left 
unworked  or  unstirred,  there  it  lies  idle  and 
unprofitable,  for  the  atmosphere  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it  and  perform  its  indispensable  office  of 
loosening  the  fertile  elements  for  the  use  of 
thy  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  of  the  “ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  aud  Leveler  that  every  purt  of 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  broken,  cut,  sliced, 
turned  and  brought  into  the  best  condition 
for  the  seed.  Not  a  portion  cau  be  missed, 
the  whole  surface  and  the  whole  depth  worked 
is  made  tine  anti  mellow  and  thoroughly 
mixed  aud  the  air  can  penetrate  into  every 
portion  of  it.  See  advertisement  on  page 
205. 


RFARER11  y°u  l«'«*  kakk  flowers 

*»  fcn  U  I.  ItcAotoesf  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS. 
Keene,  N,  H.  It  will  astouish  and  please.  FREE. 


OEirn  POTATOES 
\tCU  AND  SEEDS 

^^From  the  Famous  AROOSTOOK. 


The  great  superiori¬ 
ty  of  true  Aroostook 
grown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known 
Wherever  planted, 
they  yield  Urge  crops 
of  handsome  tubers, 
notably  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  Aud  the  short, 
quick  season  of  this 
far  north-cast  land 
makes  all  our  seeds 
hardy,  productive, 
and  early 
My  It.rrs  crated 
Catalogue  wilt  lx 
sent  free  to  at 
Write  fi  i  it 


GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD.  Caribou,  Maine 
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can  claim  more  than  one  generation  of  ances¬ 
tors. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  worth  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  women,  that  it  is  their  manners,  and 
not  their  dress  or  money, that  can  give  them  a 
rigid,  to  be  considered  “ludios.”  lu  all  of  the 
large  cities  that  I  have  known  it  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  meet  several  women  walking 
abreast  who  never  stop  to  consider  the  limit¬ 
ed  passage,  but  appropriate  the  whole  walk  as 
coolly  as  they  would  a  sent,  in  a  car.  On  a 
muddy  crossing  they  will  take  the  dryost  side 
irrespective  of  the  right  of  way,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  pedestrian  whom  they  may  moot 
to  step  out  into  the  mud,  when,  according  to 
the  “law  of  the  road,”  he  is  entitled  to  the 
other  side.  That  this  is  not  so  generally  true 
of  men,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  tin  fact 
that  they  know  that  one  of  their  own  sex  will 
elbow  them  into  the  mud  withouttho  slightest 
ceremony  if  they  neglect  to  keep  to  the  right. 

There  are  too  many  women  who  will  accept 
a  seat  in  u  ear.  particularly  if  it  bo  offered  by 
a  workingman,  ora  lad,  without  the  slightest, 
acknowledgment  of  n  courtesy,  while  there 
are  others,  true  women  and  ladies,  who  will 
refuse,  with  graceful  thanks,  n  seat  that  will 
compel  a  tired  workingman  to  stand,  and  lie 
it  said  to  the  honor  of  the  few,  1  have  seen 
richly  dressed  women  give  their  seats  to  a 
poor  woman  burdened  with  bundles  or  a 
baby. 

You  can  tell  a  lady  at  once  by  her  manner 
of  addressing  her  inferiors.  She  will  speak  to 
a  servant  so  kindly  and  at  the  same  time  so 
firmly  that  while  obedieuce  might  he  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  it  would  also  be  recognized  as  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

A  gentleman  who  has  truvcled  extensively 
and  observantly  in  Europe,  says  that  the 
men  of  America  are  largely  to  blame  for  this 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex  to  take 
this  surrender  of  everything  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  course, for  they  have  so  long  treated 
them  with  courtesy  that  many  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  into  regarding  as  a  right  what  is 
merely  a  matter  of  gallantry. 

It  is  true  that  iu  Paris  or  Vienna,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  street  car  be  crowded  with  males 
and  a  lady  should  enter,  not  one  of  them,  un¬ 
less  ho  happened  to  be  an  American,  would 
offer  a  seat,  and  the  lady  herself  would  not 
expect  it.  Indeed  if  the  American  should  so 
far  presume,  the  lady  would  consider  it  an  im 
pertinence,  and  he  would  be  stared  at  as  if  he 
were  an  escaped  lunatic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  ladies  will 
remember  that  they  are  ladies  and  not  forget 
to  return  kindly  thanks  for  kindly  attentions. 

MARRIAGE  VS.  SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

“Marriage  is  like  a  besieged  fortress;  those 
who  are  out  wish  to  enter,  and  those  who  are 
within  wish  to  get  out,,”— Arab  proverb. 

There  is  a  work  entitled  “flow  to  be  Happy, 
Though  Married,”  but  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  any  rules  for  leading  a  happy  single 
life.  This  is,  possibly,  because  writers,  who  are 
fond  of  giving  advice,  consider  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  a  single  life  is  too  self-evident  and 
cert  ain  to  need  any  directions  for  finding  what 
is  sure  to  come.  There  are  many  men,  and  es¬ 
pecially  many  women,  who,  for  reasons  of  one 
kind  and  another,  cannot,  marry  or  at  least  do 
not  marry.  If  anysneh  feel  tempted  to  mourn 
their  lonely  life,  they  need  only  look  among 
their  Married  friends,  to  find  those  whose  lot 
is  worse  than  their  own.  Better  a  thousand 
times  a  life  of  single  blessedness  than  a  love" 
less  marriage.  Unmarried  people  may  recall, 
and  imitate  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
the  contented  frame  of  mind  of  the  old  Scotch 
lady  who  said,  “I  wadna  glo  my  single  life, 
for  a’  the  double  aues  I  ever  saw.” 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  found  philoso¬ 
phers  to  advocate  the  advantages  of  a  single 
life,  including  the  Apostle  Paul,  whoalthougb 
he  permitted  others  to  marry,  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  for  himself  to  remain  single. 

In  Emerson’s  “Representative  Men”  he  says 
“Is  not  marriage  an  open  question,  when  it  is 
alleged  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  that 
those  who  are  in  the  institution  wish  to  get 
out,  and  those  who  are  out  wish  to  get  inf” 

The  rude  and  silly  ridicule  that  is  often  be¬ 
stowed  upon  elderly  women  who  have  chosen 
to  remain  unmarried,  caunot  bo  too  strongly 
protested  against.  Few  of  these  foolish  and 
cowardly  detractors  perhaps  could  give  as 
good  reasons  for  having  married,  us  those 
whom  they  deride  may  be  able  to  give  for 
having  remained  single.  Who  of  us,  romem- 
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When  Ilaby  was  sick,  we  kuvo  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Custorlu, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
Wic-n  i  he  hud  chlldruu,  she  gave  ihein  (  outer la 


bering  the  lock  of  hnir  and  miniature  that 
was  found  under  the  dying  pillow  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  does  not  honor  him  for  his  con¬ 
stancy. 

In  view  of  the  many  unhappy  marriages  it 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  wonderment  that 
there  are  so  many  unmarried  people,  and  that 
there  are  so  many  married  ones.  At  leust, 
girls,  don't  lot  your  fear  of  being  old  maids 
lead  you  to  take  this  serious  step  without  due 
consideration,  and  don’t  put  a  halter  around 
your  necks  by  marrying  for  money.  A  wise 
old  writer  of  the  17th  century  says,  “They 
that  marry  ancient  people  iu  expectation  of 
burying  them,  hang  themselves  in  hopes  that 
one  will  come  and  cut  the  halter.” 


WISE  CHARITY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Syracuse  Farmers’ 
Club,  Dr,  Fisk  made  an  address  in  which  he 
said  that  whenever  any  great  movement  for 
the  elevation  of  the  moral  standard  iu  cities  is 
begun  there  conies  evidence  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  freedom  of  country  life  from  demoraliza¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  temptations  which  contin- 
al  risk  and  continual  competition  surround  ns 
with  iu  cities.  But  us  to  dignity  and  attract¬ 
iveness,  the  advance  of  privileges  and  intelli¬ 
gence  among  the  rural  population  is  doing 
much  to  reduce  the  differences  between  the 
city  and  the  country  bred. 

Dr.  Fisk  gu  .e  an  account  of  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Charities  established  in  Syracuse, 
Its  first  object  is  to  search  out  every  case  of 
suffering  from  want,  and  second  to  take 
measures  for  relief.  This  relief  is  giv- 
ou  by  finding  employment  or  making 
temporary  loans,  or  otherwise  stimu¬ 
lating  self-exerlimi  whenever  exertion  can  lie 
made;  street  begging  is  repressed  and  impos¬ 
tors  are  exposed  and  ptiuished.  Efforts  are 
made  to  systematize  all  the  charities  of  the 
city,  so  that  they  may  not  overlap  in  some 
cases  and  lt'ave  oilier*  unaided;  t  he  investi¬ 
gating  agencies  of  the  Bureau  are  placed  gra¬ 
tuitously  at  the  service  of  all  who  seek  to  give 
effectual  help  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to 
the  superintendents,  overseers  and  heulth  offi¬ 
cers— sanitary  and  social  reform  being  includ¬ 
ed  objects  of  effort.  There  is  a  chairman  and 
corps  of  visitors  In  each  ward,  and  the  main 
reliance  is  on  their  efficiency.  They  endeavor 
to  have  so  many  visitors  that  no  one  of  them 
need  have  the  oversight  of  more  than  three 
families  during  the  year.  These  visitors  are 
mostly  ladies,  whose  gentle,  ways  and  kindly 
hearts  prevent  any  offense  being  taken  when 
they  express  sympathy,  offer  aid  or  tender 
advice,  or  make  notes  for  the  books  in  the 
office  of  the  Bureau. 

There  wore  821  applicants  for  work  lust 
year,  and  of  this  number  fifiO  were  found  em 
ployment.  Only  18  of  these  were  farm  hands; 
ami  few  of  the  unemployed  were  willing  to  go  to 
farms;  but  many  orphan  children  were  found 
homes  in  the  country.  The  saving  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  city  in  the  reduction  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  vagrancy,  idleness,  truancy  and  the 
crimes  and  cost  to  which  they  lead  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  manifest,  ns  well  as  the  increase  in 
general  homo  comfort  and  happiness.  Sys 
tern  is  evidently  us  useful  in  charity,  as  iu 
other  lines  of  useful  effort. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

MBS’*  words  with  rmpty  chnff  tiro  stored; 

God's  scriptures  golden  urnlii*  afford: 

Reject  the  chaff  and  spend  thy  pains 

Iu  sat  boring  up  those  golden  grains. 

—  Written  in  an  old  Hihlr  about  17911 . 

A  kink  lady  is  a  squirrel-headed  thing,  with 
small  airs  and  small  notions,  about  as  applic¬ 
able  to  the  business  of  life  us  a  pair  of  tweez¬ 
ers  to  the  forest . 

We  need  to  be  always  watchful.  When 
alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch;  iu  our 
families,  our  tempers;  in  society,  our  tongues. 

The  pious  man  and  the  atheist  alike  talk  of 
religion.  The  one  speaks  of  what  he  loves,  the 

Other  of  what,  he  fears . . 

He  that  has  something  tc  do  has  less  tempt- 
tation  to  doubt  than  the  man  who  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  doubt . 


Domestic  Cjcemonuj 

CONDUCTED  tlY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  CUISINE  OF  A  CALIFORNIA 
RANCH.— NO.  II. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  piece  of. 
baked  pork  described  in  my  last  letter  wus 
consumed  in  one  meal  by  our  family  of  three, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  one  hired  man  who 
was  “found”  on  the  ranch.  A  day  or  two  af¬ 
terwards  an  odd-looking  dish, apparently  com¬ 
posed  of  some  kind  of  oblong  and  round  frit¬ 
ters  arranged  alternately,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  lunch  table.  The  oblong  fritters 
proved  to  be  thin  slices  of  our  old  friend  the 
baked  pork,  which  had  been  dipped  in  a  battel’ 


and  fried  a  golden  brown.  The  round  ones 
were  apples  that  had  been  pared,  cored,  cut 
in  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  dipped  in 
the  same  batter  and  fried  in  the  same  manner. 
The  batter  was  inude  from  three  beaten  eggs, 
one  gill  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  and  four  ounces 
of  sifted  (lour.  With  this  we  had  a  dish  of  to¬ 
mato  toast.  Half  a  can  of  tomatoes  were 
stowed  with  salt,  pepper  and  half  a  teaspoon 
l'ul  of  sugar  for  half  an  hour,  pressed  through 
a  sieve,  returned  to  t  he  fire  with  a  spoonful  of 
butter,  thickened  with  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  flour  wot  with  cold  water,  and  poured  over 
thin  slices  of  utcely  browned  and  buttered 
toast.  Cake,  stewed  fruit  and  chocolate  com¬ 
pleted  our  tasteful  lunch. 

Another  dinner  began  with  a  bean  soup. 
Nothing  very  new  about  a  bean  soup  I  grant 
you,  but  this  w  as  a  baked  beau  soup,  if  you 
pleaso.  A  pound  of  beuns  wero  boiled  aud 
baked  in  the  regulation  manner,  half  a 
pound  of  pork  that  had  been  parboiled,  was 
added  during  the  latter  process,  care  being 
taken  to  bake  them  brown.  The  pork  was  t  hen 
cut  into  bits,  and  put  over  the  fire  with  the 
beans,  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  a  cupful  of 
chopped  celery,  a  sliced  onion,  uud  boiled  for 
an  hour  and  u  half  until  the  broth  was  reduced 
to  two  quarts.  It.  was  then  mashed  through  a 
colander,  seasoned  nicely,  usiug  cayenne  pep¬ 
per,  returned  to  the  tire,  aud  a  tcospoonful  ol 
Hour  into  which  a  lablespoouful  ol'  butter  had 
been  rubbed  was  stirred  in,  simmered  for  ten 
minutes  and  served.  Nearly  a  quart  of  this 
soup  was  left.,  arid  the  next  day  half  a  can  of 
tomatoes  were  stewed  as  above  and  added  to 
it,  and  dice  of  fried  bread  put  in  the  tureen 
before  the  soup  wus  poured  over. 

Ilome-made  sausages  we  had  of  most  delic¬ 
ious  make,  and  the  second  course  of  this  din¬ 
ner  was  baked  sausages.  Lay  them  iu  a  bak¬ 
ing  pan  side  by  side  and  bake  in  a  very  hot 
oven  for  fifteen  minutes,  if  they  are  thick 
ones,  basting  them  with  their  own  gravy. 
Serve  with  apple  sauce.  The  dish  of  potatoes 
that  came  with  this  I  am  sure  were  cooked  iu 
a  way  that  w  ill  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers. 
Slice  very  t.hiu  enough  raw  potatoes  to  three- 
quarters  fill  a  quart  pudding  dish,  dropping 
them  in  cold  water.  Drain  and  put  iu  the 
dish  witli  salt,  pepper  uud  minced  uursloy  aud 
bits  of  butter  between  each  layer.  Cover  with 
cold  milk.  Mix  tw  o  cups  of  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs,  with  cream  and  one  well-beaten  egg, 
until  soft  enough  to  spread  nicely  over 
the  top  of  the  potatoes.  Cover  with 
an  inverted  pun  and  bake  an  hour;  remove  the 
pan  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  longer. 

The  dessert  wus  only  a  pretty  “trifle”  (this 
was  a  Sunday  dinner;  we  did  not  have  such 
fancy  desserts  oil  other  days).  One-half  Clip  ol' 
gelatine  was  soaked  for  one  hour  in  cold  water 
with  a  dozen  halves  from  a  can  of  peaches  and 
a  cup  of  sugar;  one  cup  of  boiling  water  wus 
then  poured  on,  and  the  peaches  mashed 
and  strained  through  a  piece  of  rnuslin.  If 
the  gelatine  does  not  all  dissolve,  stir  over 
ttie  fire  before  straining  unliL  it  does. 
When  cold  and  beginning  to  congeal 
slightly,  have  ready  half  a  cup  of  rich  cream 
with  the  least  pinch  of  soda  m  it, that  has  been 
whipped  light  in  a  syllabub  churn,  and  berft 
this  iu  quickly,  a  spoonful  at  a  tune.  Turn  iu 
a  mould  wet  with  cold  water,  uud  set  in  a  cold 
place  to  harden,  which  it  will  do  without  ice. 

For  a  breaktust  wo  bail  at  one  time  bread 
fritters  and  broiled  sausages.  This  unusual 
way  of  cooking  sausages  deserves  to  be  better 
known,  as  they  are  much  more  easily  digested, 
being  quite  free  from  tut.  Split  them  m  two 
lengthwise, and  broil  on  a  double-wire  broiler, 
the  split  side  down.  A  few  drops  of  orange 
juice  were  squeezed  over  each.  For  the  bread 
fritters  two  cups  of  bread  crumbs  w  ere  soaked 
over-night  in  u  pint  of  new  milk,  and  in  the 
morniug  two  beaten  eggs,  salt  aud  pepper, 
and  just  as  much  flour  as  would  make  this 
batter  drop  from  a  spoon,  were  added.  Drop 
by  the  spoonful  in  a  pan  couluiniug  a  little 
very  hot  dripping  and  fry  brown. 

1  will  detail  one  other  breakfast,  and  the 
antiquated  hen  will  have  to  wait  until  another 
chapter. 

Cut  some  very  thiu  rashers  of  salt,  not 
smoked,  bacon,  and  fry  on  a  very  hot  pan, 
they  will  color  yellow  uud  curl  up.  If  there 
is  not  enough  fat  iu  the  pan  to  try  eggs,  add 
some  ol'  the  fat  that  has  been  tried  out  of  salt 
pork,  and  fry  half  a  dozen  o,:gs  on  one  side 
only,  leaving  them  soft.  Lift  carefully 
with  a  skimmer  to  a  hot  dish  which  already 
contains  the  rashors  of  bacon, and  a  little  round 
of  toast  for  each  egg;  pour  a  small  half  cup  of 
vinegar  into  the  fat  in  the  pan,  boil  up,  Season 
with  pepper,  and  pour  over  the  eggs  and 
toast.  Serve  with  baked  potatoes,  and  finish 
with  buckwheat  cakes.  palmetto. 


ONE  WINTER. 

ANNE  THRIKTY. — NO.  XI. 

One  afternoon  the  postman  brought  a  letter 
for  Uncle  John  from  his  brother-in-law  at 
Roekmade  Farm.  After  the  children  were 
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fast  asleep,  he  gave  it  to  mo  to  read.  The 
letter  contained  a  proposition  that  uncle 
should  take  charge  of  t  he  farm  for  the  coming 
season.  The  offer  was  straightforward  and 
made  in  detail,  so  we  wore  able  to  discuss  the 
question  very  fully.  “I’ve  been  worried  and 
bothered  enough,”  unelo  “said,  to  see  things 
wearing  out.  in  the  house  with  no  prospect  of 
replacing  them.  .  And  I’m  afraid  to  stay  here 
another  summer,  the  drainage  is  so  bad.  It 
will  be  better  for  the  boys  to  be  in  the  country. 
They  have  so  far  been  kept  off  the  streets,  but, 
this  yard  will  seem  small  to  them  this  summer.” 

“But  what  will  you  do  with  the  boys?”  for 
it  was  already  settled  that  I  would  return 
home  if  the  change  was  made. 

“I  can  only  think  of  one  plan,  that  is  to  ask 
my  sister  Ella  to  take  them  to  board.”  She 
lived  alone  on  the  old  homestead,  not  fur  from 
Rockiuade,  and  it  seemed  probable  she  would 
lie  glad  to  have  the  twins,  to  brighten  the  old 
house,  and  chaso  the  loneliness  from  its  empty 
rooms. 

At  last  uncle  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
farm  and  see  ills  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
Ho  would  visit  at  my  futher’s  too,  and  tell 
them  how  soon  they  might  expect  me  at,  home 
again.  He  was  gone  one  night.  Mrs,  Turner 
staid  with  us  to  protect  uk  from  fear,  but  she 
was  awake  and  away  to  her  own  home  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  spito  of  my  urgent 
invitation  that  she  should  stay  for  breakfast. 

We  looked  eagerly  for  Uncle  John’s  return 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  when 
ho  came.  He  brought  a  large  package  with 
him,  its  contents  sent  by  the  different  rela¬ 
tives.  There  was  one  of  my  mother’s  dried- 
apple  fruit  cakes,  a  glass  of  Aunt  Edith’s 
crab-apple  jelly,  and  two  quarts  of  canned 
peaches,  from  Roekmade  Farm,  the  rest  of 
the  package  held  russet  apples.  All  the  plans 
for  the  change  had  been  completed  by  uncle, 
and  in  two  weeks  we  would  start,  away  from 
the  city. 

The  Monday  before  we  were  to  go  the  work 
of  packing  began.  As  uncle  uailed  up  the 
first  box,  he  asked,  doubtfully,  “Could  you 
get  iqi  a  dinner  or  supper  for  a  few  of  our 
friends  before  wo  got”  “Why  unde!"  I  said 
aghast,  “everything  must  be  packed  up  right 
away;  how  can  I  stop  to  get  up  a  dinner  for 
company  ?” 

“We  won’t  stop  packing,  but  get  everything 
ready  and  give  a  “mover’s  spread”  in  the 
empty  house.  Could  you  uninage  that?"  “Oh, 
yes,  that  would  be  fun,”  I  said,  taken  with  the 
oddity  of  the  thing. 

Ho  invitations  were  sent  to  our  minister’s 
family  numbering  four,  there  being  two  boys 
near  the  age  of  the  twins,  and  to  Mrs.  Leader 
and  her  daughter  Nannie,  neighbors  who  had 
shown  us  much  kindness. 

The  invitations  wero  for  ton  and  the  supper 
would  be  a  cold  one.  Our  hens  that  had 
given  us  eggs  so  faithfully  were  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  their  meat  and  the  canned  fruit, 
jelly  aud  cake,  our  donat  ions  from  the  country, 

1  had  saved  until  our  last  week  iu  the  city, 
thinking  1  would  have  little  time  to  cook 
during  the  work  of  packing,  and  they  too 
should  bo  used  for  the  spread. 

When  the  liens  were  ready  for  cooking, I  de¬ 
cided  to  steam  them  until  tender,  before  put¬ 
ting  thorn  into  the  oven  to  roast.  Rut  the  big 
pot  was  too  small  for  them  and  steaming  one 
at  a  time  seemed  the  only  way  out  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  But  a  large  stone  crock  formed, upturned, 
a  second  story  to  the  pot.,  solved  my  difficulty 
and  shut,  in  the  steam  effectually. 

Packing,  cleaning  and  cooking  went  on  to¬ 
gether  and  i  lie  afternoon  of  the  day  before  we 
expected  our  friends  everything  was  packed 
that  we  could  spare.  The  next  morning  while 
1  cleaned  and  scrubbed  in  the  kitchen,  uncle, 
with  his  coat  off  aud  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  was 
mopping  the  bare  floor  of  the  sitting-room. 
We  then  arranged  tho  smaller  boxes  of  the 
packed  goods  along  tho  side  of  tho  room 
where  they  would  answer  for  seats.  Tho 
chairs  we  had  not  packed,  but  otherwise  the 
house  was  almost  emptied.  Tho  boys  had  been 
bubbling  over  with  excitement  ever  since  tho 
packing  liegan,  and  now  the  expected  visit, 
from  Joe  and  Ralph  Ra3T,  the  minister’s  sons, 
was  all  that,  was  needed  to  make  them  unman¬ 
ageable.  But  an  errand  to  the  Works  gave 
them  an  outlet  for  their  vitality  and  left  mo 
the  opportunity  l  wanted  to  set  t  hotublo  for 
tea,  without  their  help.  The  chickens  were 
very  juicy  and  tender  and  madea  nice  platter 
of  meat.  The  ji-lly  turned  out  of  the  glass  in 
perfect  shape,  and  those  two  things  proving 
good,  my  anxieties  were  over  until  time  to 
make  the  tea.  Our  friends  all  came  together 
aud  brought  with  them  a  cordially  social  at¬ 
mosphere  that  filled  the  house  at  once  and 
mtwlc  their  visit  one  to  bo  loug  remembered. 
The  four  boys  found  the  house  too  small  for 
tho  noise  pent  up  in  their  active  bodies,  and 
escaped  into  the  yard  as  soon  as  they  could, 
where  they  climbed  tho  lone  tree,  in  the  corner 
of  tho  lot,  perched  upon  the  shed,  and  finally 
formed  a  procession,  each  boy  beating  au  old 
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washing?”  asked  a  lady  from  a  distant  State 
who  was  paying  ns  a  visit.  “All  my  friends 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  whore  I  have 
recently  been,  use  it,  and  you  have  no  idea 
how  much  labor  it  saves  and  how  white  the 
clothes  are.” 

Being  ever  ready  to  learn,  especially  if  the 
knowledge  will  lighten  labor,  inquiry  was 
made  ns  regards  the  method  of  proceeding, 
and  next  wash-day  the  test  was  made,  which 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  results  that  the 
method  has  ever  since  been  followed,  with 
constantly  recti  mug  thankfulness  for  the  in 
formation.  Hoping  that  it  may  prove  of  ben¬ 
efit  to  many  others,  1  append  the  method  of 
using:  Place  the  wash  boiler  on  the  range, 
half  or  two-thirds  full  of  cold  water,  add  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  kerosene,  and  soap,  either 
soft  or  hard,  finely  shaved,  stir  thoroughly 
and  put  in  the  tluest  and  whitest  of  the  wash¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  clothes  come  to  a  boil 
remove  to  the  tub,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  rubbing 
will  be  required.  Put  the  remainder  of  the 
clothes  in  the  boiler,  adding  a  litt.o  more  ker¬ 
osene  if  thought  necessary,  though  this  1  sel¬ 
dom  do.  The  same  suds  will  do  to  wash  the 
colored  clothes.  After  rubbing,  return  the 
white  clothes  to  the  boiler,  adding  clean  water 
and  as  soon  as  you  are  ready,  take  them  again 
from  the  tub,  wring;  rinse  in  another  water 
which  is  slightly  blued,  and  they  are  ready 
for  hanging  up.  1  have  used  various  washing 
compounds  and  soap  but  have  never  found 
anything  so  cheap  and  satisfactory  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a  labor-saver  and  olothes- 
whitener  as  kerosene,  and  no  unpleasant 
smell  remains  after  the  clothes  are  ironed. 

I  send  a  cure  for  a  felon,  which  1  have  never 
known  to  fail,  and  which  if  generally 
known  and  applied  may  save  a  “world  of  suf¬ 
fering.”  As  soon  as  the  difficulty  becomes 
apparent  apply  a  poultice  made  of  equal 
quantities  of  hard  soap,  salt  and  spirits  of 
turpentine.  Persist  in  the  treatment  till  a 
cure  is  effected.  If  the  skin  above  the  felon 
is  hard  and  callous,  remove  the  poultice  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  soak  the  linger  in  strong  lye  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  on  wood  ashes,  using 
the  lye  us  hot  as  can  be  borne.  This  will  soft¬ 
en  the  skin,  as  well  as  help  to  drive  away  the 
felon.  MRS.  w.  c.  G. 


BWLEY  HANDY 


WAGON 


$ml,$  a tul  ££lant$f. 


1887— SPRINC  -1887  fT\T\  T1  f| 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  f 1  »  I J  li  If  V 
your  orders  tor  new  aud  rare  I  |\ 

Fruit,  and  Ornu  meiinil  I  I  I  I  j  |i  L  1 

Trees,  shrubs.  Evergreens,  A  AlOJMIv 
Rosea,  Grape  Vines,  etc.  Be- 

sides  many  DeUruhle  Novelties,  we  offer  the  largest 
ami  most  complete  general  stock  lu  the  U.  H.  Cata¬ 
logues  sent  to  all  regular  customers  free.  To  others: 
No.  1.  Emits,  the.;  No.  Omnnii-nml  Trees,  etc..  Illus¬ 
trated,  lac.:  No.  tl,  Strawberries  ;  No.  t,  Wholesale:  No 

c, Roses, nee.  ELLWANGcK  &  BARRY, 

M*.  Hope  Numeric*,  If  oclieeicr,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  El,  Qll’S  ESSAYS 

On  QRAl S8KH,  MEADOWS,  1 A  ST  DUES  and  LA  WAT?. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  :>  iw  o  rent  stamp. 

Mr.  (loo.  Mlwanger  ot  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
writes:  "Your  Essay  is  the  most  pmetical  and  tnutruct- 
tec  on  Lawns  ami  i trasses  that  f  know  of." 

DANIEL  HATCH  El. O  If,  1  lien,  N  Y. 


itlhccUaucousf  ^ihcvti.siiui 


S  Y. HAINES  &  CO. PHILADELPHIA. PA, 


I  A  I RVI EW  \  U RSI  R  IKS 

EsTAJIt.lXIIKO  IN  IMS’.  Ur,  I 'If  ST  tN  TtIK  ST\Tf. 

IO.ikh)  ttlohe  Reach:  75,l)0O  Peach,  leading  kinds;  m, (too 
Lawson  (Comet)  Pear:  Wilson .Ir  B.  B.,  Raneoeas  it.  B., 
May  King  and  other  Strawberries:  Kay's  amt  other 
Currants;  Millions  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  Catalogues  free. 

11.  l’KRKINS  Mtiorrstiinn,  \  J. 


Cfl  Varieties  of  Evergreens  nud  Forest  Trees  and 
jfV  Tree  Heeds.  I  will  not  bo  undersold  Special 
prices  on  Largo  trees  By  the  carload.  Lists  tree. 

GEO.  FINNEY,  Evergreen,  VVls. 


APn  14?  stinted  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
ll/l  I  I  tils  growth  is  stunted  for  life  So 
with  plants,  tusui"  your  crops  by 
applying  the  right  fertlliier.  Rowker’s  till)  and  Drill 
Phosphate. 

AnfB'ViAB*  Dl  ANTC  by  m  vii,  .  •  ' 

rLAWIO  N  in  guru,  and  «  full 
stock  of  other  t.r n tie*.  Isiryt  utock 
.•slritwberrirnsnd  Rnsplniries, 
Brie  and  other  It  Inch  berries.  As- 
punt  gits  Roots.  oU-  Dm,  Catalogue 
T, contnins  ss  I .  w”  A  sCt  eolloc'ns  .1  instructions 
for  planting.  JOEL  HORNER  A  SON,  Merchantvllle,  N  J. 

YOU  SALE.  400  barrel*  Morning  Star  Pota 
toes.  J.  A.  ROBINSON,  Belcher,  N  \. 

FOIC  SALE.  I  have  a  flue  lot  of  tin*  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  l  offer  at  $1.00  per  bush¬ 
el.  <2.30  per  bid.,  f.  O,  b.  here. 

K.  O.  COPPi  Clifton  Spring*,  N'.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Special  Oiler.  I  4  following 
choicest  new  varieties  By  mail 
for  75  cent**.  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  Celery,  All  Seasons 
( 'iilih.ige,  I  vrplgmim  l.ettuee, 
JT Reditu*  I  ('.toll I  Musk  Melon, 
M  \V9H  s”aKer»  Suv.tr  Corn.  King  of  the 

J7  y.fj‘4  \  iKaW  i  iarden  Lima*,  Alaska  Pen.  Sear- 
>IaU ,  i  /.aLJ  !•  t  Wiixbush  Henn.  Golden  Clus- 
ter  Pole  Beau,  Mammoth  Salsify, 
*•  #  ‘  Beauty  Tomato  and  Cbartln’s 

Raitlsb,  Catalogue  mailed  on  reecR.l  of  Sets  In  slumps. 
Win.  C.  BECK  ERT,  Sfcdsmn  li.  u  i  koiii  nv.  Pa. 

MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  most  productive  variety  known.  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 
MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

aTtica.  new  York. 

JWWHIjXi  N^KAWBHHH.Y. 

Best  and  most  productive.  Full  description,  etc.,  free. 
Beautiful  eolonsl  plate  for  a  two  cent  situnp.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Address  originators.  P.  M. 
AUGUR  A  SONS.  Nurserymen,  Mtildli  tUdd.  Conn. 


WSmi  ^otatocs  ™p™<CAT.ix.ooi’B  FUee. 

N0RTH1RN  StEO  I  I  A.  C.  SABIN, 

asjietialtu.  !■■■  Guotwoop.  Iowa. 

ester n  j. J_radquartf rs 

For  Earhart  Cl  ACDDSTODlCC 

and  Curiiiu  n  n  H3rDCR|\|CO 
For  <  RIMSONCI.es  C  TO  A  UIO  C  D  Dl  C  6 
TER  and  .1  EAYEI.LW  I  H  A  W  B  t  “  If I  C O 

and  many  other  SoveWta.  Also  full  stock  of  standards. 

JOHN  SAUL’S  CATALOGUE. 

OF 

NEW,  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  for  1887 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Plant  lovers  will  And  a  large  collection  of  verv  Beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  Plants,  as  well  as  uoveltieM  of' merit. 
This  rich  collect lou  Is  well  grow  n,  and  offered  at  very 
low  prices. 

ORCHIDS  A  very  large  stock  of  choice  Fast  Indian, 
American,  etc. 

Also,  Catalogues  of  Roses.  Orchids.  Seeds.  Trees,  etc. 

JOHN  SAUL.  AYnshitigton,  D.  C. 


The  Ht**t  on  Wheel*.  I  .tglit,  strung,  conven¬ 
ient  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  Into  anil  out 
of.  Handy  for  -ingle  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for 
one  person  or  more,  liuiidy  to  load  or  unload. 
■S'rwf  for  Etrr  fYrriiVfr,  "  Itotr  Li  /nn'i'h'txr  tILrrr/. 
front  the  mtinufarhirrr." 

BRADLEY  &  CO. 


4  8ST 


tin  can  in  an  effort  to  boat!  the  procession  with 
a  band. 

With  the  haps  and  mishaps  of  packing,  sneli 
a  fresh  experience  to  ns,  the  talk  rmturnlly 
turned  in  that  direction.  Mrs.  Lender  told 
of  her  first  experience  as  a  mover.  She  had 
gone  front  a  country  town  to  a  lonely  farm 
where  there  was  a  new  house,  with  its  doors 
still  off  the  hinges  and  only  leaned  in  their 
places.  In  (he  middle  of  the  first  night  after 
their  arrival  a  thunder  storm  came  up  and 
dashed  the  door  of  the  room  where  she  was 
sleeping  against  the  bed  and  flooded  the  floor 
with  rain.  “Hut,"  she  said  with  a  pleasant 
laugh,  “1  liked  even  that  better  than  boarding 
with  my  husband’s  people,  ns  we  had  been  do¬ 
ing." 

A  lecture  in  our  church  called  the  minister’s 
family  away  soon  after  tea,  and  Mrs.  Leader 
and  Nannie  staid  but  a  little  longer.  Kind 
wishes  for  our  summer,  and  regrets  that  our 
way  and  theirs  would  part  so  soon,  were  spo¬ 
ken  by  all,  as  they  thanked  us  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  the  “mover’s  spread”  had  given  them. 
“Joe  and  Ralph  will  talk  of  this  for  weeks,” 
Mrs  Kay  said  In  her  cordial  tones  as  she 
helped  the  boys  into  their  overcoats  and 
straightened  their  hats  in  a  fond  way  mothers 
have  of  doing  such  things  for  their  sons. 
When  they  were  all  gone  we  realised  that  our 
home-] ite  In  the  little  house  was  at,  an  end. 
And  as  we  were  leaving  two  tlays  later  the 
robins  t  hut  tripped  in  the  yard  as  we  gave  it 
a  last  look,  told  us  that  the  winter,  too,  was 
ended. 

THK  KND. 


MOTH  INFESTED  CARPETS. 


If  carpets  are  badly  infested,  they  should 
be  taken  up  aud  beaten  and  swept  thoroughly. 
Before  relaying,  scrub  the  floor  with  hot 
water,  getting  plenty  of  it.  in  the  scums  and 
crevices.  Give  the  floor  time  to  dry  and  then 
with  a  feather  or  small  brush,  smear  kerosene 
under  the  base- boards  and  in  the  cracks. 
Place  all  around  the  edges  a  strip  of  tarred 
paper,  or  heavy  paper  soaked  in  melted  tallow, 
either  of  which  will  prevent,  the  insects  from 
getting  underneath  the  edges  where  the  de¬ 
struction  generally  begins.  If  their  ravages 
are  just  beginning,  aud  the  carpet  does  not 
otherwise  need  taking  up,  put  a  wet  cloth 
over  the  spots  infested,  and  press  heavily  with 
a  very  hot  iron.  The  steam  thus  driven 
through  the  carpet  will  destroy  all  eggs  and 
lnrvue. 


PELTS  AND  WINGS. 


A  subscriber  asks  how  to  dress  skins  so  as  to 
use  them  as  floor  mats,  and  also  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  wings  of  birds. 

The  hide  must  be  in  a  moist  condition,  but 
not  too  wet,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator 
to  remove  the  thin  inside  skin.  Furriers  use 
a  sharp  knife  for  this  purpose,  but  hunters, 
aud  people  who  are  not  provided  with  furri¬ 
ers’  implements,  rub  it  off  with  a  stone.  It 
must  be  thoroughly  taken  off.  The  dressed 
surface  is  then  cleaned  with  sawdust.  The 
Indians  tnelc  the  skin  smoothly  ou  u  board  or 
other  smooth  surface,  soften  the  inside  with 
water  mixed  with  the  brains  of  the  animal, 
and  then  with  a  stone,  orstiek,  or  bone,  shaped 
for  the  purpose,  rub  off  the  inside  skin,  work¬ 
ing  it  well  while  drying  to  prevent  stiffening. 
After  the  wing  of  a  bird  has  been  severed  from 
the  body,  slit  the  skin  the  length  of  the  first, 
joint;  luyitopen  and  takeout  all  the  fat;  then 
with  a  small  brush  paint  the  inside  of  the  skin, 
ami  the  joint  with  arsenic.  Do  this  lightly, 
fold  back  the  skin  and  sew  the  edges  together 
again.  mrs.  a.  g. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


1,000  HOUSES 

PAINTED  WITH 

ESSEX  PAINT! 


THK  PARMER  AND  Pr.ANTElt'S  KNIFE. 

l^l  VE  FOlt  'll  IUKK  l)OU  ,A  It.?. 

*'  ^  ^  '  "  IN  h  I"  "  "'''ll:!  1 1  Ml..  i  M 

!t|  \  II  EH  A  G  1(0*11,  :»o  *  sf  ,  Toledo*  Ohii», 


SEEDS. 


EVERY  OSE  WHO  HAS  .  I  HARDEN 
Should  read  u  copy  of  my 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. 

Mulled  free.  It  cuUlalns  a  complete  priced  List  of  the 
Best  varieties  in  cultivation.  besides  nil  the  desirable 
novelties  of  lust  .season,  and  nearly  everything  else  In 
my  lluc  of  Business. 

AUKCD  ItlUDGKH  IX, 

37  East  I  9th  Street.  New  Y'ork  (  ity. 


A  KEYV  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT: 

W.  L.  GILBERT.  Ksu..  Ft.  C.  W.  U-  R. 

HENRY  ROWERS  Kao  .  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J  W.  MARVIN.  Dew  River. 

V  others  Iti  this  place. 

C.  C.  WEST.  Eso.,  Washington,  I).  ('..  and  o'hers. 
ALEX.  WATERS,  K -v  .  West  Winstep,  Ot.. 

|h  others  In  this  place, 
il.  THOMPSON,  E-s1-  Esmcv,  Or..  « others. 

C.  H. PERKINS,  Eso.,  Pt  R.  t  11  s.  fo. 
Resldenees  in  Anbury  Park.  Newport,  Linn  Branch, 
1'  lsh-*rs  Island.  New  London,  atld  In  Tact  every  Mate  In 
the  Union,  are  pnlht»sl  with  It,  and  great  satisfaction 
Is  Riven. 

Price*  nnd  Sample*  lree  by 

THE  ESSEX  P4INT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN.,  tJ.  S.  A. 

The  above  ground  courser  in  «  colors  oolv,  as  durable 
as  the  filler. 

81.40  per  Gull.  By  lihl. 

t  'on tains  as  much  of  the  Fire  Proof  Metal  as  the  .GO 
Paint,  made  of  Pure  Linseed  Oil  Only  (Campbell  & 
Thayers),  especially  recommended  for  Burn*. 
Faetorit**,  etc. 

WANTED -one  dealer  Inat-owu  tosell  these  goods 

|  MANILLA) 

mifiaakiMGJ 

ytt'-TK  via 

J‘TKh,"t!.WATER-PROOF,  rnx-« 

or  rattle.  1»  *l.io  A  **l  U*»TITl'TK  for  PLASTKK 
•*f  If  gilf  thr  C  oaU  OuUn»l»  the  bullifin<.  CAICPETS 
8ht|tl  KITCaAuraMiiie.  double  tiie  of  oil  .:lntl\»r  L  AUlo^ao 

ptcl}^  W.H.  FAY  &  CO. CAMDEN. N.  J. 

»x.  Louis.  Minneapolis.  Omaha. 


Minneapolis. 


Omaha. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

QltEHIOAN  'tt  CONDITION  I'OV  *'1BR  1«  ab»ol u t « 
O  ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated  It  In  strictly 
»  nindtolnu  to  be  Ml  von  with  food.  Nothing  on  jjarth 
Will  make  hen*  lay  like  It.  It  cure*  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  dl*ea*u*  of  him,.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  uut  by  mall  for 
25  Ota.  In  Mtampa.  2V-IB  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  expreas.  prepaid,  for  $5. 
I.  S.  JohtvMou  A  Co, .  P.  O.  Box  21  t  H  Boston,  Maas 

Ad  weaver  organs 

'FT  p  Aiv  tin*  Kt  wst  lti  Tviiv.  Stylo,  V 1  n I . : ’  Hnd  (T-IOT 1 1 

(UffljlutrL  aioko  up  of  »uy  sooda  mode.  Guommrol  for  Cyvers. 
bend  tor  Cnt.itoKUi',  teatlraouMo  noil  turma,  tVixi,  t) 
Weaver  Oruun  anti  I’laun  Co., 

l  uotorjr,  Y  ark,  I*rv 

1/Y/Y/N  KI.FGANT  l.AHGK 
vV/U  TlIUKIsl  l  HUGS 

Given  to  the  LADIES  "f  purvhasci-s  of  Sample 
Harness  with  n  view  of  un  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  tUKUI.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHE  It  WOOD  HARNESS  GO.,  s>  raense.  N.  Y. 


Know  All  Men; 


To  wit :  Teachers,  preachers,  public 
speakers,  actors,  singers,  lawyers,  “  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  ami 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  by  over-straln. 

Principal  Samuel  Dement,  of  the  Mart- 
ltd  t.  School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  "I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  eases  of  severe  colds 
ami  tli mu i  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it  a  speedy  ami  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“  I  should  he  unable  to  perforin  my 
clerical  duties,  without  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,"  writes  Kev.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  of  HI  1  lav i lie,  I’a. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  I>r.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maaa, 
Sold  by  all  Druitgisls.  Price $1  ;  six  bottles,  $0. 


\  >  I  /!$7  6  to  Si  1 54) par  month  tuwdly  made. 

\  ki [■  /  This  is  a  rsi»  chime**.  Apply  At  onco 

'-..xm-H  WILBOT  CASTLE  *  to.,  UaOiwUr,  «. 

i  heaper  Ilian  Paliil. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Ontbutldlnks,  Shingles,  Fenees,  eti*.  Duralile, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the*  Wood.  Can  !>••  applltsl 
with  n  Whliovvash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

MAMI'Bl,  CA  HOT,  Sole  M  vm  e.vrrt  iiEit, 
Send  for  Circular.  TO  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 


$65- 


A  MONTH  told  TCAPUCDC 
Board  for  Three  stu  I  CMUrlCHO 

dents  or  live  men  In  each  county. 

I*  w.  ZIEGLER  A  CO  .  Philadelphia. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


NEW  FRUITS 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  and  WEST 

New  Plum.  Newberries 

Lending  varieties  nil  other  fruit*. 

INTRODUCERS  SHIPPER’S  PRIDE  PLUM 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  WILItVA  CO..  CAYUGA.  N.  Y. 


uf  tlje  Tiled. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  19, 1887. 

After  a  year’s  trial  of  prohibition  in  Rhode 
Island  a  petition  signed  by  merchants  aud 
others,  representing  810,000,000,  has  been  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly  asking  that  steps 
should  beat  once  taken  for  t lie  repeal  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor.  They  say  it  has  paralyzed  business 
and  driven  away  trade;  while  in  spite  of  law 
many  men  get  drunk  .......Edward  Atkin¬ 
son  calculates  our  national  debt  at  78  cents 
per  acre  of  our  territory;  and  that  of  the  six 
lending  European  Slates  at  $80.00  per  acre.. 

.  ..The  Maine  House  defeated  the  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  compulsory  town  school  system 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  85.  it  has  also  killed  the 
bill  giving  women  the  right,  to  vote  in  town 

elections . Last  Monday  and  Tuesday 

1.000  of  the  leading  women  at  Leavenworth, 
Kuasas,  registered  and  will  vote  under  the  re¬ 
cent  law  granting  municipal  suffrage  to  wo¬ 
men . Uf  the  legislatures  of  88  States  10  are 

Republican  and  19  are  Democratic.  There 
are  23  Democratic  and  10  Republican  Govern¬ 
ors . The  drought  committee  appointed 

by  the  Texas  Legislature  have  just  reported 
that  there  are  37,780  people  xu  the  drought  dis¬ 
tricts  needing  assistance,  and  among  them 
they  distributed  the  8100,000  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  Legislature.  ..  The  proposed 
Prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
in  Illinois  was  killed  in  the  Assembly,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  by  a  vote  of  78  to  08.  There  can  be 
no  more  Prohibition  legislation  in  Illinois  for 

two  years . ..In  compliance  with  one  of 

the  provisions  of  the  new  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  railroads  all  over  the  country  are 
making  arrangements  to  cut  off  all  free  passes 
from  one  State  to  another  alter  April  1  —  . 

. The  Clerk  of  Cook  Co.,  III.,  refuses  to 

register  the  alleged  marriage  certificate  of 

Nina  Van  Zand t.  and  Anarchist  Spies . 

. Cutting,  of  Mexican  border  notoriety, 

having  spent  all  his  funds  in  lecturing  in 
Texas,  is  now  typesetting  in  New  Orleans,  and 
wants  some  one  to  back  him  in  a  lecturing 

tour  in  the  East . A  new  discovery  in 

mechanics  has  just  been  tried  at  Montreal,  by 
wbieb  the  hardest  substances  can  be  pulver¬ 
ized,  they  say,  by  the  action  of  air  set  in 
motion  like  a  cyclone.  Nails,  asbestos,  phos¬ 
phates,  mica,  iron  slag  and  flint  rock  were  re¬ 
duced  to  “impalpable  powder.” . .By  the 

breaking  down  of  a  defective  bridge  on  the 
Boston  aud  Providence  R.  R.,  near  Boston, 
Monday,  a  train  was  hurled  down  about  40 
feet  to  the  road  below,  and  89  persons  were 
killed  and  98  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 
Three  of  these  have  died  since  and  five  more 
are  expected  to  die.  Report  says  the  railroad 
people  knew  for  a  longtime  that  the  bridge 
was  weak  and  wouldn’t, therefore,  allow  heavy 

freight  or  gravel  trains  to  pass  over  it . 

. The  Schooner  yachts  Dauntless  aud 

Coronet  started  last  Saturday  on  the  $30,000 
race  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Dauntless  was 
built  30  years  ago,  and  was  champion  in  her 
day;  the  Coronet  has  just  been  completed 
with  “all  the  latest,  improvements.”  She  is  a 
trifle  ahead  in  the  betting.  When  lastsighted 
by  steamers  that,  have  just  arrived  here  they 
were  about  530  miles  out,  and  the  Coronet 

was  33  miles  ahead . . . 

. . .  The  President  has  contributed  8100  to  the 

Hendrick’s  Monument .  There  arc 

8,000  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  in  Cal. — one 
to  every  ISO  white  voters . Indian  Com¬ 

missioner  Atkins  will  promptly  carry  out  the 
new  law  assigning  land  to  individual  Indians 

(in severalty) .  . . The  Tennessee  House 

has  passed  a  bill  raising  tile  school  fupd  from 
$2, 000, UX)  to  $8,000,000,  Gov.  Taylor  will  sign 

it  if  it  passes  the  Heuate . The  great 

prison  problem  now  in  every  State  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  sort  of  work  for  the  prisoners, that 
will  not  compete  with  free  labor.  In  several 
States  (this  among  them)  many  or  most,  of  the 
prisoners  are  idle,  because  the  Legislatures 
passed  laws  forbidding  labor  on  goods  tbat 
could  come  iu  competition  with  the  products 
of  free  labor,  without  naming  any  substitute. 
Much  demoralization  and  trouble  expected 

from  compulsory  idleness . 

....A  bill  in  the  New  York  Legislature  seeks 
to  change  the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of 
song  birds  by  allowing  dealers  in  plumage-  to 
sell  the  feathers,  etc.,  of  birds  killed  in  other 

States — a  deadly  blow  at  the  original  bill . 

. . .  .Charleston  and  Somerville,  S.  C..  had  two 
slight  earthquakes  Wednesday  mm  rung. . . . . . 

Fears  of  a  serious  conflict  between  Mexican 
soldiers  aud  American  citizens  on  the  frontier 

near  Nogales,  Arizona . The  N.  Y. 

Senate  having  refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Arkell 
as  Railroad  Commissioner  instead  of  O’Don¬ 
nell,  Gov.  Hill  has  nominated  Michael  Rick¬ 
ard,  “ft  mild  Republican,”  a  Knight  of  Labor 
and  locomotive  engineer  of  Utica,  supported 

by  the  Labor  Party . . . .  .The  Dominion 

Government  will  not  continue  its  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  feasibility  of  shipping  groin  from 
the  Northwest  to  Europe  through  Hudson’s 
Bay.  Bay  frozen  most,  of  the  year.  Private 

enterprise  may  cont  inue  the  inquiry . 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the 
Sundry  Civil  Service  Bill  in  time  for  the 
President’s  signature,  the  Weather  Bureau  is 
paralized.  Out  of  70  stations  18  only  remain 
in  service — nearly  all  in  the  Gulf  States. 
Chief  omission,  $18,000,  for  “observations  and 
report  ft  on  storms.”  Movcmeuton  foot  to  make 

it  up  by  public  contributions . Canada 

expects  Ibis  year  the  greatest  rash  of  European 

immigrants  that  has  ever  occurred . 

Ice  gorges  on  the  Yellowstone  and  Little  Mis¬ 
souri  Rivers,  uud  at  several  points  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  are  musing  great  damage  by 
forcing  the  rivers  to  ovei  How  the  bottom 
lands.  Still  greater  disasters  uro  threatened 
when  the  gorges  break,  as  the  mountains  of 
released  waters  are  likely  to  sweep  away  fill 
obstructions.  Inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  high 
anils;  watchers  stationed  for  miles  and  miles 
along  the  river  to  give  warning.  Maudan  is 
submerged,  and  Bismarck  partly  so.  River, 
usually  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  Bis¬ 
marck,  is  now  a  sea  six  miles  wide  rushing  on 


at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  . A 

bill  licensing  betting  at  races  is  causing  con¬ 
siderable  rumpus  in  the  N.  J.  Legislature,  but 
is  likely  to  pass.  So  is  that,  before  the  N.  Y. 

Legislature . The  Corbin  High- 

License  Bill,  in  N.  J.  is  causing  us  much  fuss 
as  the  Crosby  High  License  Rill  in  N.  Y. 
Democrats  practically  killed  the  N.  J.  bill 

Wednesday . Out  of  840,000  female 

voters  in  Mass,  only  1,571  voted  at  school- 
board  elections  iu  1881,  and  1,911  in  1886, 
though  the  law'  of  1880  allowed  all  of  them  to 
vote— hence,  less  than  six  iu  1,000  took  Die 

trouble  to  vote . Rev.  P.  M.  Donohue, 

an  American,  has  invented  a  new  explosive 
called  carbonated  glycerine,  more  destructive 
than  melinite,  and  lias  sold  the  secret  to  the 

French  Government .  George  Garrett 

Sickles,  father  of  Gen.  D.  E.  Sickles,  died  at 
midnight.  Thursday,  aged  87 — 19  years  older 
than  the  General.  Astnart  lawyer,  but  an  <  c ■ 
centric  man.  Leaves  $3,000,000  to  bo  divided 

among  the  family . The  trial  of  George 

F.  Parker,  “President  of  the  British- Ameri¬ 
can  Claim  Agency,”  has  been  deferred  till 
next  Tuesday.  1  n  1 870  lie  was  sent  to  State 
Prison  for  three  years  for  steal  ing  a  sealskin 
saeque;  and  another  indictment  still  stands 

against  him  for  stealing  six  shirks . 

. Yesterday'  was  Pres.  Cleveland’s  fiftieth 

birthday . . .  . .  .The  Richmond.  Buffalo’s 

newest  and  best  furnished  hotel.  St.  James’ 
Hall,  Buffalo’s  oldest  and  largest  theatre,  and 
several  stores  and  other  buildings  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  at  3:30  ocloek  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing/  There  were  185  people  in  the  hotel,  of 
whom  a  majority'  wore  injured.  About  80  are 
so  badly  burned  that  their  death  is  predicted. 
A  number  of  dead  bodies  are  supposed  to  bo  in 
the  ruins.  Ten  bodies  are  recovered  and  six 
people  are  missing . . . . 


Danger  Abend. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Spring 
months  are  the  ones  to  be  dreaded  most  by 
persons  of  all  ages,  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  mortality  caused  by  Pneumonia, 
Membranous  Croup  and  Diphtheria,  to  say' 
nothing  of  the  lesser  evils  in  the  shape  of 
coughs,  colds,  hoarseness,  bronchitis,  etc. 
Those  in  best  physical  condition  are  quite  as 
liable  to  these  acute  attacks  as  the  most  deli¬ 
cate.  Hence  the  necessity'  of  a  remedy  that 
will  act  as  preventive  as  well  ns  cure;  one 
that  will  strike,  at  the  root  of  the  disease ,  also 
one  that  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  that, 
enemy  to  mankind — the  deadly  drug  opium — 
which,  although  it  may  soothe  and  relieve 
temporarily,  surely  destroys  the  tone  of  tho 
system  and  saps  vitality  more  completely 
than  disease  itself.  The  only  remedy  known 
that  includes  and  combines  these  requisites  is 
“Dr.  Hoxie’s  Certain  Croup  Cure,”  the  reme¬ 
dy'  above  all  others  for  all  attacks  to  throat 
and  lungs.  The  most  delicate  infant  or  the 
most  feeble  adult  may  take  it  without  fear. 
It.  is  the  only  patent  medicine  for  coughs, 
colds,  croup  aud  hoarseness,  that  eminent, 
physicians  use  and  recommend  to  their  pa¬ 
tients.  Always  keep  it  iu  the  house. 

Dr.  Hoxie  used  this  great  remedy  for  over 
twenty  years  among  the  most  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  AS  he  was  an  eminent, 
physician  in  regular  standing  aud  practice. 
With  talents  that  distinguished  him  far  and 
wide,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  this 
great  preparation  is  not  to  be  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  numberless  nostrums  that  Hood  the 
market.  General  agents  for  New  York  city, 
C.  N.  Crittenton,  1 15  Fulton  Street.  For  sale 
by  all  druggists  in  the  State.  Price  25  and  50 
cents, — Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  March  19,  1887. 

The  first  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has 
decided  that  no  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
Hatch  Bill  which  established  them.  None 
was  made  in  any  of  the  regular  appropriation 
lulls.  The  amount  must  be  specially  provided 
for  by  Congress.  As  it  docs  not  meet  in  regu¬ 
lar  session  until  next  December,  the  stations 
can’t,  be  started  this  year,  unless  tho  President 
calls  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  pass  this 

and  other  appropriation  bills  . . The 

Fruit  Land  Grange,  of  Wyoming,  Del.,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  heaviest  peach-growers  of  the 
Peninsula,  has  resolved,  in  view  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  produce  dealers  of  New  York 
and  Boston  not  t<>  make  any  deposits  for 
peach  baskets  and  crates,  to  withdraw  all  con¬ 
signments  of  fruit  from  commission  merchants 

in  those  cities .  Over  18,000  pounds 

of  bob  veal  and  289  whole  ealves  were  seized 
last  week  by  the  health  authorities  in  the 
markets  and  butcher  shops  of  the  city  and  at 
the  ferries.  Policemen  ure  posted  every  night 
at  all  the  North  River  ferries  to  intercept  the 
unripe  vchI  shipped  by  express  from  out.  in  the 

country  . A  Merced,  Cal.,  farmer 

has  poisoued  over  80,000  jack  rabbits  iu  the 
last  four  years,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  tho  war¬ 
fare  against,  them,  they  are  increasing  in 
number  and  are  becoming  a  veritable  plague 

to  the  Merced  and  Fresno  farmers . 

. .  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
iu  reply  to  an  official  inquiry  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agrieult.ure.st.utes  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  of  artificial  butter  manufactured  and 
removed  for  consumption  or  sale  during  the 
months  of  November,  December  and  January 
was  as  follows:  November,  4,742,569  pounds; 
December,  2.786,278;  January,  2,501,1 14;  total, 
10,029,961  pounds.  The  exportations  were 
November,  8,247  pounds;  December,  58,089; 

January.  52,701 ;  totul,  114,697  pounds . 

General-Manager  Oliver,  and  President 
Butcher,  of  the  new  cotton  seed  oil  enterprise, 
are  going  to  Houston,  Texas,  to  establish  their 
first  mill  which  will  cost  $250,000  ami  have  a 
capacity  of  150  tons  of  seed  a  day,  like  all  the 


others  when  built.  Others  will  be  established 
at  New  Orleans,  Memphis  aud  Atlanta  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  machinery  can  be  supplied.  These 
four,  at  least,  will  be  ready  in  time  to  work 
up  this  season’s  crop.  It  looks  now  as  if  the 
Cotton  Oil  Trust  monopoly  would  have  a 
strong  aud  honest  opponent — but,  like  tho 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  the  enterprise  may  be 
started  simply  ultimately  to  force  its  competi¬ 
tor  b>  buy  it  out  at  a  big  figure,  putting  some 
millions  in  the  pockets  of  its  projectors... 

The  English  War  Office  authorities  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  transportation 
from  Canada  to  London,  during  the  coming 
season,  of  8  000  horses  for  artillery  trains. 
At  the  same  time  cablegrams  announce  that 
French,  and  especially  German,  buyers  are 
purchasing  a  large  number  of  horses  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  for  military  purposes . 

The  Interior  Department  has  succeeded  in 
buying  over  17,600.000  acres  from  the  Indian 
tribes  in  Northern  Montana,  and  It  will  soon 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement — very  good 
farming  and  grazing  land  report  says. . . . 
....The  railroads  from  Chicago  propose  to 
keep  the  rates  on  livestock  to  the  seaboard 
tbo  same  as  at  present  after  April  1.  Rates 
ou  dressed  sheep  are  to  be  reduced  to  75  cents 
per  100  pounds;  hitherto  they  have  been  20 
cents  per  100  above  the  rates  on  dressed  beef, 
although  the  latter  is  much  more  valuable. 
Unless  a  reduction  ns  soon  made  iu  the  rates 
on  dressed  beef,  the  shippers  will  apply  to  the 
new  National  Railroad  Commission  iu  the 
confident  expectation  that,  it  will  at  once  de¬ 
cide  that  the  present  rate  is  too  high . . 

Wednesday  last  36  members  of  the  Holstein- 
Frie»ian  Association,  with  264  proxies,  con¬ 
vened  at  Bulfulo,  N.  Y.  Will  cooperate  with 
the  Jersey  C,  C.  in  securing  legislation  punish¬ 
ing  fraud  in  registering.  Registration  fee 
reduced  to  56  cents.  Association  has  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $37,000  on  band,  and  special  premiums 
were  voted — $800  to  the  N.  Y.  City  Dairy 
Show  iu  May,  and  $2, 000  for  various  State 
fairs.  Officers  elected:  President,  W.  M. 
Gingerly,  of  the  Philadelphia  Record ;  Trea¬ 
surer,  W.  B.  Smith.  Syracuse, N.  Y. ;  Secretary 
and  Editor/!’.  B.  Wales,  Iowa  City,  la . Re¬ 

ports  from  Delaware  and  Mary  laud  say  the 
peach  crop  will  be  so  large  and  prices  so  low' 
this  year  that  small  growers  will  be  driven 

out  of  the  business  .  . The  canned 

goods  makers  are  vigorously  resisting  a  bill 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  requiring  them 
to  stamp  the  cans  with  the  date  w  hen  I  he  goods 
w'ere  put  up  . .  The  Grand  Jury  has  failed  to 
indict  the  “hog-guessers,”  arrested  in  this 
State  by  Comstock . Wednesday  Com¬ 

missioner  Column,  Prof.  Wiley  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  toe  Sugar  Planters’  Association 
selected  Ex-Gov.  Waduiouth’s  plantation  at 
Maguolia,  48  miles  below  New  Orleans,  as  the 
site  for  the  experiment  station  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  to  try  the  diffusion 

Eiroeess  of  extracting  sugur  from  cane.  Sugar 
iouse  ami  uppurtenauces  tho  finest  in  the 
State.  All  the  cosily  diffusion  machinery  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Government  w  ill  be  transferred 
thither,  aud  all  will  be  ready  for  work  by 

October  1  . Very  low  prices  ruled  for 

Jersey  cattle  auctioned  here  on  Wednesday; 
88  head  brought  ouly  $9,415 — an  average  of 

$107 . During  a  wind  and  rain  storm, 

the  other  day.  pollen  from  tho  Southern  pine 
regions  was  scattered  to  the  depth  of  hall  an 
inch  over  the  ground  for  miles  around  Prince- 
town,  Iud.,  and  was  mistaken  by  the  wise¬ 
acres  for  volcanic  dust  from  the  Sandwich  Is¬ 
lands,  or  star-dust,  from  interstellar  space - 

Nearly  nine  hundred  fruit  ears,  awaiting 
loads  of  oranges,  are  lying  at  the  chief  ship¬ 
ping  points  in  Southern  California . 

. The  Freueh  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Thursday,  by  a  vote  of  82S  to  288,  approved 
the  bill  unposiug  a  duty  of  five  francs  per  100 
kilos  on  wheat  imports— about  8 /  cents  a 

bushel . Englishman  A.  Fanson  has 

lately  been  importing  a  large  number  of  fine 
horses— chiefly  Poreherons — from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  duty  free  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses;  but  special  agents  of  the  Treasury  have 
just  siezed  $80,000  worth  of  them,  iu  Noble 
and  La  Grange  Count  ies.  ! mi,  A  number  of 
w'ealthy  farmers  swore  that  they  got  the  horses 
“for  breeding  purposes”  aud  thus  duty  (So  per 
cent  ou  the  value)  was  not  charged,  Fanson 
then  came  uloug,  paid  the  fanners  u  fee  for 
their  perjury,  and  sold  tho  horses.  Three  of 
the  farmers  are  in  jail  at  Indianapolis,  and 

others  are  likely  soon  to  join  them . 

. Mr.  Clues.  Barnard,  the  Secretary  of 

the  Chautauqua  Town  and  Country  Club, 
writes  to  us  that  the  headquarters  of  the  club 
have  been  removed  from  Houghton  Farm  to 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y _ _ _  A  bill  Indore  the 

Illinois  Legislature  gives  the  ow  ners  of  sires 
of  live  stock  a  lien  ou  the  progeny  of  the  ani 
mala.  Similar  laws  are  in  force  iu  some 
States,  and  before  the  Legislatures  of  others.. 
. A  kind  of  itch  among  horses  and  cat¬ 
tle  is  causing  much  uneasiness  among  ranch¬ 
men  in  many  parts  of  the  Northwest . . 

. . .  .Thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  barrels  of  apples  were,  among  t  he 
exports  from  Portland,  Me,  week  before  last.. 

. The  latest  price  list  of  native  wheat  iu 

France  shows  that,  the  American  product  can 
be  hud  down  In  France,  alter  paying  the  ad¬ 
ditional  duty  just  imposed,  at  10  cents  less 
than  the  domestic  cereal. . , . , . . ... .  British  mil¬ 
lers  at  a  meeting  yesterday  initiated  an  agita¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  an  import  duty  on  foreign 
flour.  Bukcrs  will  oppose  tho  movement . 


The  Best  of  Any, 

II.  J.  Baker  &  Buo: 

Dear  Sirs— I  have  used  your  fertilizers  ou 
potatoes  and  cabbages  for  the  past  six  to 
eight  years,  ami  find  it  the  best  of  any  1  have 
used.  The  results  have  always  been  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  KOUWENHOVBN, 

Nov.  13th,  1886.  Flutlauds,  N.  Y. — .Ida. 


Crops  &  ittorlicls. 


Saturday,  March  19,  1887. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  of  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Agriculture,  the  horses,  milch 
cows,  other  cattle,  sheep  aud  swine  of  the 
country  are  now  worth  $2,400,586,988  against 
$2,865,159,862  a  year  ago — an  increase  of  more 
than  1 1 .7  per  eeut.  The  value  of  horses  per 
head  increased  1.23  per  cent;  of  sheen,  5.2  per 
cent..,  and  of  swine  5.4  per  cent.  Sheep  and 
swine  fell  off  considerably  m  numbers.  The 
value,  per  head,  of  all  other  kinds  of  stock  fell 
off.  Mules  fell  off . 87  per  cent.;  milch  cows 
4.81  per  cent.. ;  other  cattle  6.33  per  cent. 

The  St.  Ijiiuis  horse  market  is  summed  up 
as  follows  by  an  exchange  iu  that  city: 
Streeters  are  demanding  the  attention  of 
local  horse  traders  at.  t  he  present  time,  and 
tho  demand  is  largely  increased  by  buyers 
from  Fas  tern  cities  now-  in  the  market.  Use¬ 
ful.  sound  horses  ot  this  class,  weighing  from 
1.106  in  1,200  pounds,  good-bodied  animals  of 
large  bone  and  foot,  measuring  from  15 14  to 
16  bands  three  inches  high,  are  selling  at  from 
$110  to  $140.  There  is  an  urgent  deniaud  for 
coach  horses,  too,  but.  they  are  scarce,  because 
it  requires  an  animal  of  excellent  proportions 
aud  splendid  action  to  fill  the  bill.  Such 
horses,  measuring  from  15  three  to  16  hands, 
readily  command  from  $200  to  $800.  Draft 
horses  weighing  from  1,850  to  1,600  pounds, 
built  Upon  short  legs  aud  having  powerful, 
broad  1  sacks  and  plenty  of  hoof,  aged  from 
five  to  nine  years,  sell  all  the  way  from  $850 
to  $550. 

The  apple  trade  between  Portland,  Me.,  and 
England  bus  grown  to  large  proportions.  In 
1880-81  the  apple  exports  ware  80,908  barrels, 
or  une-thirty-fourtb  of  the  total  exports  of 
the  country.  In  1884—5  the  exports  were  71,- 
400  barrels,  and  in  1885-6  87,801  barrels,  and 
it  is  exneeted  that  this  year  the  exports  wdll 
amount  to  100,000  barrels,  or  about  one-ninth 
of  the  apple  exports  of  this  country,  almost  all 
Of  it  being  of  Maine  fruit.  The  price  to  grow¬ 
ers  has  averaged  $1.50  per  barrel,  the  market 
now  standing  at  $2  per  barrel. 

Will  the  price  of  cattle  go  up‘f  Nobody  can 
tell,  since  with  every  little  rise  in  price  due  to 
diminished  receipts,  an  increased  rush  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  market  occurs.  Three  times  since  New 
Year’s  the  receipts  at  Chicago  were  not  over 
85,01)0  a  week,  and  each  time  prices  rose  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  each  rise  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
run,  twice  reaching  nearly  59, (XXI  head  a  week. 
Of  course,  prices  can  hardly  rise  uuder  such 
conditions, 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  there  were  iu  farmers’  hands  on  March  1 
6ii3,0iX).000  bushels  of  corn  against  548,000,- 
000  bushels  last  year.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  the  Dep’t  of  Agriculture 
the  stocks  of  wheat  in  this  country  on  March 
1,  were: 


Farmers'  slocks.  Visible  supply.  Total. 

1887 . r99,LMNI.O(>J  57, <*10.000  179  0O0,UCH) 

18Hfi _ .....  107,000.01X1  69,000,01 'IJ  159,000,000 

1885 . nw.uoc.ooi)  11,00  000  217,0  0,000 

1884 . 1  lO.OOu.OOO  31.000,000  1  SO.OOl  ',0X1 

H8U . IM.IfO'.OO)  28.000  000  Kill, (.00,000 

1882  .  98,000,1X10  11,000,000  115,000,000 

1HS1 . ns.ooo.ouo  86.000,  tx)0  171,000,000 


The  present  stock  in  farmers’  hands  is  there¬ 
fore,  8,00(1  bushels  below  the  average  of  six 
years,  while  the  visible  supply  is  .84, 000, 000 
bushels  above  the  average,  or  a  total  of  10,- 
000, (H)()  bushels  above  the  average  By  add¬ 
ing  80,000, (XX)  bushels,  the  estimated  quantity 
of  flour  as  wheat,  the  total  would  be  2(H), (XX),  - 
000  bushels  against  194,000,000  lust,  year,  aud 
252,000,000  bushels  in  1885. 


An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages  giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  over  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co. , 

Phila  ,  Pa. — Adv. 

■ - »♦» 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  March  19,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Tint  market  remains  much  the  name  as  last  week. 
Apples  arc  a  little  higher  anil  good  potatoes  sell  at  In¬ 
creased  prices.  The  poultry  market  Is  crowded  and 
sales  siuw. 

IX A v  ami  Straw. — Hay—  Choice  Timothy,  hoc.  good 
do.  JOtf'iic  medium,  1aKB05(1;  Shipping,  60i<o  56c; Clover, 
mixed  55  >iA5c.  Straw  No.  1  Rye,  COo;  short  do.lStsSOc; 
oat.  -watte. 

Fruits.— Krrsh.— Apples.— Baldwins,  per  b1)l.,at  $:t  50 
I  iM;  Ureenlngs,  per  hid,  f-lml  M).  Grapes,—  Cataw¬ 
ba  at  1 .4 6c.  per  tt>;  Cranberrle.,.at  gi  25  «..'(  for  Jersey 
pet  crate.  Florida  oranges  at  id  75<*1  25  tor  best,  per 
box;  $*,>,8  50  for  choke;  *1  25  >d  7a  for  lower  grades. 

Fuurrx.  -Damp.— Apples  Fancy  Evaporated,  12kje.; 
do.  choice,  do.  at  130:  do.  prime.  llMtsOllWe; 
,1,,  (lo.  Suite,  sliced.  1)fv5'4e;  do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  5ki«t>t>e;  do  do.  prime  4@5c.  Peaches.— North 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  uew,  154 1  Ic:  do.  do.  do,  prime, 

. .  do.  do.  prime 

sober- 


IW.ltc:  do.  Oeortrfa,  chu' 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


do  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl.  .75@1 75.  Turnips.  Rus¬ 
sia  per  bbl..  $l@l  12.  Onions— Conn.,  white,  per 
bbl’.,  $3  50'«4  50. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Pork  jumps  up  mid  down  from  day  to  day  but  ends 
the  week  about  even  in  New  York.  It  has  gone  up  81 
In  St.  Louis,  n  cents  at  Chicago,  anti  hold  Its own  at 
Boston.  Lard  has  dropped  all  over  tile  country  except 
at  Boston  where  It  Is  higher. 

New  York.  — 1  ’no VISION*.  PIiiik.  Mess,  quoted  at 
*1550.415  73  tor  Old;  new,  8 Hi  SO;  *15  75*3115  50  for  Family 
Mess;  «I7is)1H  for ‘  dear  Hack;  and  l  50  fot  Extra 
Prime.  BBC*  -  City  Extra  India  Mess,  *17<V®18.  Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels.  $8  "jOiicih  I'aelcet,  80  at):  Plate,  80-  Beep 
Hams.-  Quoieil$3t  2.W21  50.  Cut  .Meats.  -Plekled  Bel 
lias.  12  n>  quoted  7M®7?»C!  Plekled  flams,  lib, 
tod2c;  Plekled  shoulders,  <e;  Smoked  Hams  tSyj 
jai3c;  Smoked  shoulder*,  7  {he.  MIDPuch.— Long 
Clear  In  New  York  quoted  ut  9  >,,c,  Uuksskp  Rous.  All 
averages  quoted.  Tpi'-nSc.  I  a  no.  Western  Steam 
Spot,  7.  ■'HsOi.tAc;  City  steam,  T.JOe;  roll  tied,  quoted  He; 
Continent,  s.lfl4i.IV>’  South  American  March,  7.tivc; 
April,  l.Htfsi'.Wt';  May,  7. tea  ,  71c:  June,  7.7ikio?.7Tut  July, 
7.S0<ti.Hlc;  August,  ?.tn5®7J»o;  September,  7.111  it. 

Chicago  —Mess  Poitk.  820 2.V.£20 50  per  bbl.  Laud.— 
87  3.)  per  too  lbs.  Short  Kih  sides  iloaso,  87  81x3)7  90;  dry 
salted  shoulders  i  boxed),  $6& h  25,  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  8H  i;iw,3  15. 

ST.  Lotus.  Provisions  very  dull.  Pork  Old 
81175;  new,  819  ini  Laud,  at  87  1214.  Dry  Salt 
meats.  — Boxed  shoulders,  85  511;  Long  clear,  l2Rj; 

short,  dear,  $8  Ml.  Bacon  Shoulders,  $7 .  Long  clear, 
$h  50,  short  ribs,  88  Whi;  Short  clear,  89  Oil,  Hams 
-811  50411. 

Philadeu’ui*.—  Provisions  steady.  Bfrf.—  City 
Family,  tier  bid.,  $lu  !ri: do  packets,  $1)  50;  smoked  beef, 
li<aiitic  Beef  hums,  8&  0o<t2<iKi.  I'ouk.  Bless,  it  sues 
17;  do,  prime  mean,  new  #15  oo.ailli;  do,  do,  family,  417 
(4 is.  Hams  -smoked,  13  i.  l  ie.  Uressed  Hogs,  U-quHae. 
Lakd  —city  Refined,  87  85i.ju8  00;  do,  Sleau),  *7  7ft;  ilo. 
Butchers  loose,  87. 

Boston.  -PORK.  -Steady.  New  mess,  at  810  250*16  50; 
old  mess  at  81  >  25  f  15  VI.  Lard  U  n  lll  tle  firmer  at  i.Hl'd 
<«j8o.  Hams—  Steady  at  II !< -i Tytye,  Hkkf.— In  moderate 
demand.  Mess  at  88  i '•  to  9  00;  extra  mess  at  89  25  to 
9  75,  plate  ut  <9  43  to  9  75;  exiru  plate  ut  89  75  to  10  85. 

DAIRY  AND  KUO  MARKETS, 

Receipts  at  New  York  for  the  week  were  23.421 
package*  butter,  13. V)t  packages  cheese  and  1S,9>8 
barrels  aud  20,  t:u  eases  eggs  The  butt  or  market  has 
been  a  mile  slow  and  prices  have  dropped  a  little. 
Cheese  Is  steadier,  Eggs  have  held  within  )sc.  of  lint 
week's  prices.  Prices  have,  bold  well  at  other  points, 
except  nt  Boston,  where  a  heavy  supply  of  egg,  pro¬ 
duced  a  glut  aud  lowered  prices. 

New  York.— ictter— Elgin  Creamery— 33c;  Penns 
y  Ivan  In  creamery.  )ttc;  Western,  iia-eje;  Slate  Dairy, 
half  tlrkln  tubs,  2Li.Hk1,  W  ns  tern  Dairy'  146024c;  West¬ 
ern  Factory,  1 1  si  hie  Western  imitation  'reamery, 
20326c:  Rolls,  11 49 le.  Old  Butter —Western  Cream¬ 
ery,  13uii2c  Stale  Dairy,  tubs,  12*42101  State  Dairy 
Firkins  and  tubs,  H  to  21c;  State  Dairy  llrkltiH,it  to 
19e. 

cheese.— Is  well  sustained  in  price,  with  a  fair 
home  trade  Inquiry.  state  factory ,  I'l^lle.  Incltttl 
lug  fancy  white,  lie;  ilo  colored,  I3>y  <tu!M(o;  Light 
Skims  IDd,,!)l2c;  Pennsylvania  skims  2Lu  to  So. 

Boos.  —  Have  a  fair  iieinutulat  steady  prices.  State 
16H®Mil(c  Western.  lt;t(je;  Southern,  16<<(jli>.i*e 

Boston,  Blass. -Butter  unehnugetl,  Extra  fresh  maile 
western  creamery,  Altaic,  extra  firsts,  27w>29c;  heat 
northern  fall  do,  23 «23e  Cheese. -Stronger.  Sew 
York  and  Vermont  at  It  ijHige.  KUOS. -Lower,  East¬ 
ern  extras,  ITo,  choice  we  tern,  tfie. 

PHii.APEi.rniA,  Pm— Butter  quiet:  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  33e:  Western  Creamery  extra,  itie; 
Western  ladle-worked,  good  to  choice,  20  ,u2"ie; 
Packing  Butter,  7<ol"e.  Ciikksk.  -Quiet.  New  York 
full  cream,  DW'iUOf  OldO flats,  choice,  ISa  3(^e;  Penn 
sylvanla  part  Skims,  5aic;  do.  full  .sltlins,  2i.ji5!<je. 
Eoos.— Quiet.  Pennsylvania  fresh,  Lilge;  Ohio  and 
other  western  fresh,  17c. 

St.  Lotus,  Mo.  Butter  firm  for  best  grades.  Cream¬ 
ery,  21,. «3oc  Dairy,  13  .«25e.  Egos.— Firm  at  i2J4e. 

Chicago,  111 —Butter.— Creamery,  2416®31e;  dairy, 
23^27c.  Kaos.  — 13  ad  tc  per  do/.. 

FLOUR  AND  DRAIN  BIAUKETS. 

drain  receipts  In  New  B'ork  for  past  week  are 
wheat,  77>l,(Vu  bushels;  corn,  1 4 ',530  bushels;  oats,  257. 
000  bushels.  The  receipts  of  flour  were  131, Nil  bids 
Flour  steady  in  this  market.  Wheat  on  'he  whole 
hi  her.  Corn  lower  on  most  lots.  At  Chicago  ttn- 
wtek  closed  with  wheal  1c  to  2c.  higher.  St.  Louis  1c. 
higher. 

rLoiia.  and  Meal  -Kuom  Quotations  Fine  82  ill 
@3  10, latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  82  7fi*3  3U;  Extra 
No.  2.  831U«8  4b:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  88  Wk.«l  UOt 
Comitou  to  Good  Extra  Western.  ?'■>  lb  a  (  to.  Goes  I  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  65*5  iki;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  83  Ul.pt  II),  flood  to  Choice.  «t  0V4N  00; 
Coinmou  Extra  Minnesota.  83  1 G .« 4  Nil;  Clear,  43  63 
4  33;  Rye  Mixture,  8(  65* 4  25;  Straight.  84  1X1*4  K>: 
Patent,  8*  i"  <ai  5  In,  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  8>  liioii:.  23.  City  Mill  Kura  for  West 
Indies,  81 50'.,#  1  60  So OTHER*  Floor.—  Com  mo u  to  Fair 
Extra  at  83  l'kitt  on,  aud  Fair  to  Choice,  *i  lilii#3 25  Kyk 
Floor,  superfine,  82  it)  .4 90.  Corn  Mkai..-  Yellow 
;Western  quoted  nt  82  5**4 2  75, and  Brandy  wiue  at 
82  65<jS2  75.  Bock  wheat  Floor.  Quoted,  81  3,5, yi  o. 

New  York.— WirtuT.-l’ngraded  Red.  9t<Ji{H4e. 
No.  3  lied, -Sing.';  No.  2  Rtsl,  91^*91 'sc,  No.  I  Red  Mlfige; 
No  1  White,  Ul(vi!|  No.  8  Red  for  .March,  UHige  do  for 
April,  JO>t  ojil  1  •  do  for  May,  '.n  Sgf.iil.i.'tc,  do. 

for  June,  D'Spa.SI’v-':  do.  tor  July,  9UVi  •eflOSgc; 
do.  for  August,  90  V*  904*0:  do.  for  September, 
soJiVJl'ito;  ilo.  for  October,  92  tSTP-jc;  do,  for  Noveni 
ber,  93^,  •tlH1Vb.  'Jo-  for  December.  "l-K  -ttilTso;  do,  for 
Jknuary,  DSyg  io  '.vv;  <lo,  for  February,  9tlJ^ 
to  9*j->4c;  do.  for  May,  99*8  to  9(t  13  16e,  Cora 
Uugruded  Mixed,  at  4H.(.l9S(o;  N--.  .3,  1 7 

Steamer  l-*i  -  |se;  No,  2  for  March.  |4,,.  IN-bw;  , i, i. 
for  April,  al8Mo;  do.  for  May  IS-3*uil9e  (lo,  for 
June,  4.H4X  ,, file,  do,  tor  July,  t'.»*  to  l9i*e  uat*.  -  No. 
3  at  At  e.  do.  Willie,  J7e,  No  2,  iiUKuct  do.  White, 
37)^8.3Htjc;  No.  I,  While,  SBC;  Mixed  Wt-slern,  35 -<,37c; 
White  do.  31,  i-4'Je.  White  State,  j  mBe;  No.  2  for  March, 
81)44J4*ie;  do.  for  April,  UlStj  ,t  H  v';  do,  for  Blay, 
3494331540, ,  do,  for  June,  3i*t  u-.tNHxO. 

Boston. -Flour —Dull  Choice  F.xtras,  83-50  to  3  75; 
Common  Extras,  $3  lo  9  ,'5;  spring  Wheat  Pateuls. 
prime,  85  to  •' 23.  Corn  Easy,  Steamer  Yellow.  5lQe; 
Steamer  Mixed,  at  51  lo  d'ye,  mi  •  Quiet.  No.  2 
White  <7*1  to  3Hluc;  Shorts  quiet;  Middlings,  per  toll, 
817  75  to 

Buffalo.— Whea*.— No,  l.Hard  firm  at  d  .9lMe.  No, 
1,  Hard  Northern  Paeltle,  90e ,  Winter  U  heat  dull 
No.  2  Red  at  Ni,.(«74o;  No  I  White  .Michigan,  WJlg 
(«tH594e.  Coa  h.— U  use  tiled  but  generally  htgber;  No.  2. 
4392 a,44e:  Nu.  .1,  43W  to  -U.lie;  No.  2  Yellow  UUc;  No.  8 
yellow,  ill'j  to  44c  hats.  No.  2  White, 34)1  to  3IB4C;  No 
3  White,  js^e;  NO.  2  Mixed  32  to  R2QC.  BAULKY.  No.  1 
Canada,  ?2e  No.  2  Camilla,  66e;  No.  3  Canada.  58ot  No. 

3  extra  tH)e;  No.  2  Western.  >4k  No.  1  Stale,  3t-e.  lit  K. 
Choice  Western  and  slab-  MlaiSic. 

PHti.AbKt.fi  11 1  Wm  it  Firm  and  Vie  higher.  No. 
2  Red,  for  March,  H!R*e;  do,  (or  April.  Nit^e;  do,  fur 
■May,  9U94c;  do,  for  June.  90*40.  OoRJf— Firm  uml  nd 
vaneed  l  ,u-i  qe,  No.  2  Mixed  lor  March,  15*40;  do,  for 
April,  ie>tc;  do,  for  May,  tfl-^e;  do,  for  June,  lie. 

St.  Louis.  Ft.t-i  u  Ijisler,  but  unchanged.  XXX 
82  8U  to  2  90,  Family,  ga  l  -  to  3  23;  Choice,  gl!  hfi  to  65; 
Fancy,  83  75to8Sa;  Extra  Fancy,  83  9  >  to  4 .  Patents, 

4  25  to  I  5U:  -vatCAt. -.so.  2  Reue.ish,  7H4-  '.l'llL4e.  May, 
so  -o-uM-u,-.  June,  1 -<  e..  .Iii:>,  1 , 

No.  2  mixed,  cash,  3j  toJBMe.  -May,  '<5>M-*AV*to.  uats.  - 
No. 2  mixed,  cash,  is  to  2s qe;  May,  Wiie.  Ryk,— No.  2 
at  5154c. 

Chicaoo.  -  W uk at.  No.  2  Spring, ut  77*4e-  No.  3  Spring 
at,72c;  No,  2,  Red  nominal.  Cou>.  No.  2,  371#.  Oath.  - 
No.  2.  2454c.  RYE.  No.  2,  -I've.  Baulkv  No.  2, 
j'Je.  I’i.vxskko  -No.  i,  $i  J'rtme  Timothy,  81®. 

WOOL  MARKETS; 

BOSTON.— There  has  been  u  moderate  demand  and 
prices  ora  under  - 1.  for  the  week,  1. 778, flu  put 
Ohio  and  Fenuhylviuua  fleeces  show  the  most  marked 
decline:  sales  ol  XX  iu32i.(:31e  Were  noticed  ami  or  X 
at  31  882e  quit-*  fair  sales  have  been  made  ul  InsKle 
prices.  Bllehlgau  X  fliM'Oos  have  been  selling  at  iv, 
but  some  holders  refused  to  accept  iltls  prl  ’e.  Flue 
Delaine  wools  remain  the  same  with  sates  of  uhio  at 
35tgi3be  and  Michigan  at  :'de.  Territory  wools  nave 
been  dull  ami  weak,  "  lili  Fine  slow  at  i;io:22e  aud  Bl.- 
(Hum  at  22.gihii‘  in  Fad  l  exos  1  bore  has  been  rather 
more  doing  at  1.5 .» She  fot  Fine  and  Bledium  scoured. 
California  wool  dull.  Pulled  wools  Continue  iu  gviod 
demand,  with  s  ties  of  liood  Super  nt  dkgoic  Western 
Super  ut  2-lt’(  Hh.'  Kxcra  Pulled  30  to  32c  ami  Comb¬ 
ing  Pulled  ft l  31  to  33c.  Foreign  wool  quiet. 


MERINO  UNDERWEAR 


]ffes§rs. 

JAMESMcCREERY  &  €0. 

have  placed  on  their  retail 
counters  complete  lines  of 
the 


of  Merino  Underwear  for 
Ladies,  Gentlemen  and 
Children. 

These  {foods  are  not'  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  line  of  English 
mu n u fact ure,  are  moder¬ 
ate  in  price,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  lo  he  in  every  respect 
as  represented. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will*  receive  careful 
aiid  prompt  attention. 


>UN  LAWN  UKASS  SEED  “  a  new  mixture  of  choice  grasses, 

- — - — — _ — -  which  gives  to  lawns  made  with  it  that 

much  admired  in  English  lawns.  One  quart  will  sow  300  square  feet  •  fur  an  acre 
Circular  on  rORMATIOUT  AUD  RENOVATION  OF  LAWNS  free  with 
o  cents  per  quart ;  $1.7.5  per  peck  ;  $5  50  per  bushel.  (If  by  mail,  add  10  cents 


5  bushels  arc  required, 
every  order.  Price : 
to  quart  price.) 


- : - ^ - - — — - - - easiest  running  mower 

ever  made.  If  necessary,  it  will  cut  smoothly  grass  8  inches  high.  Any  tuachinn  that  fails  ui  give  entire 
satisfaction  can  be  returned.  Prices:  I'.Much  (cuts  swath  that  width),  $10.00  each  :  U-ineli  *1150 
each  ;  Id-Inch,  13.00  each  ;  18-inch,  $15.00  each  ;  20-inch,  $16.50  each.  ’  ’  *  ’ 

HENDERSON’S  LAWN  ENRICHER.  A  clean  aod  convenient  dressing,  which  never 

- — -- — - ■-  . - : - 77— - faiLs  in  lzuiuciog  a  rapid  and  deep  green  hue 

Si w.»,Viii  Tm ST  5  r” ” !  10  ror  50  ;  50  '"*■ 

LAWN  AND  GARDEN  ROLLERS  OF  ALL  SIZES,  Prices,  from  $7.00  to  $'2*2.00 

be  sent  us  by  Hank  Brail.  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Le’lmr.  ““  fur  °f  the 

t,,o,OIIR„NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  mo  pages),  sixe.ii  x 

srt  ^  iUummatcd  cover.  It  is  replete  with  n<  w  r-ugraviu^s  of  the  chnieest 

FLOWEES  ill'!  VEGETABLES,  many  of  which  can  only  be  obtained  fr*inj  ns;  and  contains  lio-ides 
-  bi  autiful  colored  plates,  and  very  full  instnietinns  on  all  garden  work.  Altogether,  it  is  the  best  ever 
ottered  by  us  and.  wo  believe,  is  the  most  complete  publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued.  Mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  ot  lu  cents  (in  stomps),  which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order. 


Broadway  and  llfli  St 
Jjew  York. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Ad v. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


35  &  37  Cortlandt  St, 

NEW  YORK. 


BULBS.  -HEMF.ROCALLIS  UNDULATA  (Day  Lily) 
from  Blojave  Desert,  50  cen's  each  by  mail. 

W.  L  C».  SOULE,  Sac  Bernardino,  Cal. 


THE  PEANUT  FOR  SHORT  SEASONS. 

I  have  so  Improved  a  variety  of  peanuts  to  the  point 
ehat  they  will  mature  in  90  days,  very  prolific— adapt- 
td  to  auy  soil,  40  cents  per  quart  by  mail,  81.50  per  pk., 
by  express.  (Strict  attention  to  orders. I  Address 
E.  M.  Carr,  -SEEDSMAN.  ROSE  HILL.  TV.  C. 


POTATOES  AM)  OAT*  FOB  *4EEI). 

Send  fur  Prlee  List.  44.  B.  Pit  KERIMS 
FISHERS.  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  Y 


POTATOES.  200  var.  21  Prvrn.  at  one  Fair;  30  pks  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  51.,  pkt  vegetable  Peach,  !"  cents.  Catal'g. 
Free.  GEO.  A.  BON  SELL, 

Waterloo,  S.  Y. 


Native  Evergreen  Planto.— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
Vine.  White  Pine.  Spruce,  Hemlock  aud  Larch,  f.  to  12 
In.,  at  83  per  I  ,(*.»);  5JM>  tor  8 Ilk  19,000  for  J17.NX  Pack¬ 
ing  free.  J  A  Bl  E*  A.  BOOT,  skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  most  novel  fruits  ever  intruduced.  A 
leading  authority  says:  '  Crowd  this  as  fast  as  you 
can.  It  will  be  the  king  fruit;  better  than  any  apricot. 
In  France  It  Is  placed  nt  the  head  of  the  plums. 
Hardy  even  here  (42  parallel).”  We  still  have  unsold 
a  few  hundred  trees.  Price  and  full  description  to 
tehad  by  addressing 

PHOF..MX  A  EMERSON, 

Xunerymen,  Bloomington,  IU. 


Artichokes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  81.30  per  bushel  of  56  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs,  81-511  per  setting  nt  13;  $2.50 
settings  of  29.  Address  “B.  F..I.”  P  O.  Box  16, 


«  State  and  I  Niagara  for  t81  post  paid.  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  Ives,  Elvira.  Lady.  Catawba, 
Martha.  Moore’s  Early.  Worden.  Pocklluglon. 
Diamond,  Vergennes.  Ac.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Gooseberries.  Jessie  Strawberrv,  Lucretia  liew- 
berry. xv.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Dvlswire,  Ohio. 


Ulster.  Po’keeusle,  and  Duehe>w  GKAPKS-  Minne 
waskl  BLACKBERRY:  Lucretia  DEWBERRY;  Marl 
boro  RASPBERRY,  and  Comet  PEA P.  Send  for  de 
script  1  ve  circular  to  A.  J.  (’A  Y  W  OOD  A  SON, 

Marlboro,  n.  y. 


ibley’s  Tested  Seed 


Catalogue  free  on  application. 
Send  for  it. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  A  CO.. 
Rochkstkk,  N.  Y.  A  Chicago,  III. 


CAtTUEEO»'EKS  AND  HOW  TO  ORnif  THEM 
Plain,  practical  and  explicit  directions  in  minute  de¬ 
tail  fiv  mail  40  cents.  Catalogue  of  CHOICE 
LONG  ISLAND  GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE. 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  liKMl-srEAU.  |L.  I.)  N.  Y. 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents'  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  vtandord  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


See  Maher  &  Grosh’suew  knife,  p.~ll — Adv. 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TABLI8  1805. 

S.  II.  &  E.  U.  FROST, 

too  PA  UK  PLACE.  N.  Y. 

Shippers  de-lrlng  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cords,  etc-.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  RURAL  NEW  YORKKK 
Irving  National  Rank,  etc 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

are  Admitted  to  be  the 

A  LARGIST  SEEDSMEN 

'  U  in  the  tiorlA. 

J.  D.  M.  FERRY  4  CO’S 

ltiu»tnt«<l.  Dm* 

X^^aSEEO  ANNUAL 

For  1887 

AAsSBd  wifi  be  mailed 
FREE  to  all 

appUcanta.  and 
10  hw*  season’s 
C-  XvA  customers 
Y\\\  'Al  without  or- 
\  \ \\  Vi  1  dering  it. 
V\  \  \  \  \,4  f't taluiiiU to 
-,  \  \'  \/  all .Kwervper- 
oO\\.  VUs'  SOU  Uiing  Gar- 
Afn,  F\cM  or 
klU  EToirtfr  SKKDS  ihnuhi 

'Mir  ttnd  ter  it.  Address 

W  D.  M.  FERRY  4  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


$5  INCUBATOR,  275  EGGS. 

Directions  by  which  any  one  of  common  sense  can 
make  them.  Sent  by  C-.  S.  BISHOP, 

K.  Kiver,  Conn. 


Clearing  Weedy  Land. —  There  are  two 
ways  of  clearing  weedy  land;  one  is  to  plow 
under  the  weeds  and  barrow  the  soil  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  then)  below  the  surface  where 
they  will  decay.  The  other  is  to  use  some  im¬ 
plement  that  will  do  both  of  these  at  the  same 
time,  and  90  save  labor  and  time.  The 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Lcvoler,  is  the  best  implement  in  exis¬ 
tence  for  clearing  land  of  weeds,  both  after 
the  olow  or  by  its  own  separate  use.  On 
plowed  laud  it  forces  the  weeds  still  deeper 
in  the  soil  and  turns  its  small  farrows  over 
them,  covering  them  out  of  the  way.  On 
stubble  laud  it  drugs  down  the  weeds,  cuts 
them  up,  tears  out  the  roots,  loosens  the  soil, 
and  works  the  weeds  into  it,  and  thus  not 
only  kills  every  weed,  but  puts  the  laud  into 
the  best  condition  for  a  crop.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  on  page  205, 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  . 91.000,000 

Total  (iimruuU'v  Fund  . .  ‘J, 000,000 

Offers  It*  6  Per  (Cut .  Debenture  Mon  ts  of  >500, 
81.000  and  S.t.tlOO,  running  ten  years,  to  Trux- 
let'M,  liuitrdiuus,  »ud  Individual  Investors, 
secured  by  1'irat  Mortgages  oil  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  thcoiuounl  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  >ow  York,  lYustce. 
secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  or  SUXMUuU, 

It  also  offers  HI  Alt  ASTRKHSl  Y  PERCENT 

(list  mortgages  on  Kansas  v'lty  business  property  and 
Improved  farms  lu  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  oflleo  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 

ROLAND  It.  CONKLIN,  SECRETARY, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York. 

Messrs  Morgan  A  Breiiuini,  Providence,  ILL, or 
j  0I1 11  ,M.  slirigley,  411  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Ua. 


ROCHESTER  * 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES.  J 

Address 

W.S.LITTLE  Jjr 

Rochester, 

N.Y.  M  ^ 


WNE  W 
ulRARE 

LD  and 

-IABLE 

lit  .nd  0rn>. 

IdSKs  Vine., 

odudsoarons, 
k  Ciitologiie. 
to  eaitonisn. 
(jy»  Wholc«lo  LUt,  t'KKK. 


LIVE  STOCK  MAtiKElS, 


CORN  FERTILIZER,  810  PER  TON. 

Sold  to  Farmers  direct  from  our  works.  No  agents. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 


Nrw  York,  Saturday,  March  1J,  1887. 

tJATTLB.— Receipts  for  six  days,  5,715  head,  against 


for  tl )t 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Being  among  the 
Cousins  L  read  their  letters  every  week.  But 
they  do  not  seem  to  tell  about  their  suocess  in 
their  little  gardens.  One  success  encourages 
another  greater  effort.  It.  is  always  best  to 
try  again  when  wo  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
better.  1  have  tried  ever  so  hard  to  do  better 
than  some  others  in  raising  large  vegetables 
and  so  win  a  premium.  But  old  people  with 
warmer  climates  and  better  soil  have  walked 


MARVELOUS  CHANGES. 

WHAT  THE  FUTURE  WILL  BE  TO 
THOSE  WHO  REFUSE  TO  RELIEVE. 

Is  this  country  unconsciously  undergoing  a 
wonderful  change,  is  the  change  to  take  place 
before  we  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and  when  it 
has  taken  plac  e  will  we  wonder  why  we  ‘did 
not  see  it  before  it  was  too  late' 

Those  that  see  the  changes  early  avail 
themselves  early,  and  thereby  receive  benefit. 

The  shrewd  iron  man  sees  the  iron  interest 
transferred  from  Pittsburg  and  Pennsylvania 
to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  in  his  far¬ 
sightedness  sees  the  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania 


PERFECTION 


MWaa  marked  upon  A»  Itoilnmu’w  butter  by  Prof.  Alvord  at 

the  liny  Mine  fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘sis,  because  It  was  tho  only 
butter  that  scored  LOO  Point*  at  tho  Larif«Hi  Pair  ever  held  In! 
New  Xlnurlund.  It  was  made  by  the  cooi.RY  PROCESS, 
\V.  Ifronsou.  Pics.  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

'A'.  J.  Hiind,  Kcc’y.  »  »  ”  ” 

T,  Cl.  Yeomnni,  Pres.  llolsteln-Frleidan  Brooders  Assoc. 

X.  li.  Wale*,  Jr.  Kcc’y.  '»  »  ”  ” 

ri,  lion,  W.  K.  <»1  tidal  one  at,  tho  “Midlands”  ITawardcn, 
England,  the  nuk«  of  Snthsrlnnd  at  “Chlefrtcn”,  England,  all 
use  tho  COOI.EY  CHEAlUElts  In  t  heir  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  Purge  Majority  oft.he  best  dairy  men  In  AllCountric*. 
The  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  l.al»orsnvi«i|f  coitv«»iti©nccR 
_ _ _ than  any  other,  Including  lilevniors,  L'afoinotsi  witla  rnfri- 

rpratorn.  Rottum  and  S  urfar.e  Sklnunlug  Attachments,  &c.,<SC. 
g-trator*,  asoiiu  SEND  FOB  JTXrSTRATBD  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0.s  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


off  with  some  of  the  prizes.  This  summer  1 
tried  for  some  of  the  prizes  at  the  County  Fair 
and  carried  off  a  lew — one  on  squash,  one  on 
cabbage  and  others  on  nine  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  drouth  and  my  care  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  proved  too  much  for  the  large  gardeners. 
I  gave  my  plants  something  to  drink  every 
day,  except  Sunday,  for  two  months.  Any 
of  the  Cousius  that  wish  to  grow  better  vege¬ 
tables  than  their  neighbors  may  do  so  by  giv¬ 
ing  their  soil  a  good  coat  of  barn  yard  ma¬ 
il  are  be  fori'  plowing  in  the  spring,  and  then 
have  the  ground  plowed  the  usual  depth,  but 
with  narrow  furrows  so  as  to  have  the  plow 
pulverize  the  soil.  After  two  days  it  may  be 
harrowed  twice  in  a  place;  and  when  the  day 
is  warm  and  pleasant  plant  such  seeds  ns  may 
be  planted  early.  Prepare  the  place  for  the 
sepil  by  reducing  all  lumps  to  fine  soil — seeds 
abhor  lumps — and  cover  with  the  fiuestof  the 
earth.  Do  not  let  a  hard  lump  remain  near 
tho  seed — no,  not  even  in  the  potato  hills. 
When  the  plants  are  well  up,  destroy  the  weeds 
and  stir  the  surface  soil,  breaking  all  the 
lumps.  Do  not  let  any  weeds  grow  f?i  the 
lulls  of  potatoes  later  in  the  season.  When  a 
month  old  begin  to  water  every  other  day  at 
sundown  except  potatoes.  Do  not  water  pota¬ 
toes  but  twice  in  the  season  unless  very  dry. 
Take  a  half  of  a  kerosene  barrel,  fill  it  with  wa¬ 
ter  and  place  in  it  a  large  shovel-full  of  fresh 
cow  manure  and  stir  it  up  once.  The  next 
day,  evening,  carry  a  pailful  to  your  garden 
and  give  each  plane  half  a  pint.  The  surface 
is  fertilized  while  tho  lower  roots  draw  mois¬ 
ture  from  below.  Hoc  your  garden  every 
week,  stirring  all  of  the  surface.  This  is  the. 
way  1  raise  the  largest  vegetables  seen  at  OUT 
County  Fair.  1  read  the  Rural  and  learn 
from  the  best  farmers  that;  write  for  it.  I 
have  an  old  man  that  tells  me  many  things 
and  1  love  to  learn.  Yours  to  serve, 

Winning  Garden,  la.  lewis*  smith, 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  T  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Y.  H.  C,  1  live  on  a 
farm  of  100  acres.  I  go  to  school  in  town.  1 
am  10  years  old.  Pa  has  taken  the  Rural 
for  19  years  and  likes  it  very  well.  We  have 
four  horses  and  one  colt,  we  call  her  Molly .  I 
was  in  Iowa  last  summer  with  my  sister;  I 
have  a  brother  in  Iowa  also.  I  caught  lots  of 
gophers  while  T  was  out  there.  Did  you  ever 
see  a  pocket-gopher?  It  looks  so  funny  with 
its  pockets  in  its  cheeks.  Besides  the  pocket 
gopher  there  is  the  gray  gopher  and  the  spot¬ 
ted  gopher.  We  have  a  pet  squirrel,  which 
wc  can  handle  like  a  kitten,  but  he  is  mischie¬ 
vous  when  wo  are  out  of  sight.  We  have  had 
him  f or  five  yeai’H. 

With  love  to  you  and  the  Cousins  I  remain, 

Saegeitown,  Pa.  golimth  kktner. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y,  H.  C.  I  can  skate,  but  my  skate  is 
broken.  T  tried  to  skate  with  it  but,  I  slipped 
and  Rat  down,  making  what  looked  like  tho 
middle  of  a  glass  alley  in  the  ice.  Mine  are 
spring  skates.  W e  have  built  a  new  stable. 
There  is  a  lot  of  hay  in  it,  and  wo  can  tie 
about  '-17  cattle  and  f>  horses  in  it.  We  have  a 
horse-fork  for  unloading  hay;  it  is  my  work 
to  drive  the  horse.  1  would  rather  ride  him 
than  walk  behind.  I’ve  been  trying  to  whittle 
a  tnoney-box  out  of  a  pine  stick.  1  have  it  all 
done  but  the  top,  and  I  have  15  cents  to  put  in 
it.  TOR  Et ARBOR. 

Blaokhcath,  Canada. 

LYou  will  be  a  banker  yet.  Most  boys  would 
rather  ride  than  walk. — U.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  have  often  read  the 
letters  of  the  cousins,  and  think  I  would  like 
to  read  my  own  in  print.  I  live  on  a  farm 
with  my  father  and  mother,  one  sister  and 
four  brothers,  one  of  them  is  a  little  baby,  we 
call  him  Francis.  I  nurse  him  a  good  bit,  and 
help  mother  all  1  can.  W e  have  a  number  of 
pigs,  live  horses,  three  colts  and  two  mules. 
<  »ue  of  the  colts  wc  are  trying  to  tame,  it  will 
let  us  pet,  it  already.  Father  grows  strawber¬ 
ries  and  we  pick  them  for  him,  but  there  are 
so  many  that  others  have  to  pick  too.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  vegetables  grow  here  too.  Our 
farm  contains  U18  acres.  l.  s.  p. 

Wawft,  Pa. 

$U0«Uattf0U$  guUwtfi&iufl. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  insecls  Is  conceded  l>.v  all  or 
rluu'ili.sts  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FI  ELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y, 


torn  down  and  deserted  for  this  new  and 
prolific  field.  It  is  claimed  by  the  irou  men 
of  Alabama  that  the  low  price  at  which  iron 
can  be  produced  there  will  revolutionize  the 
iron  interests  of  the  world. 

Wc  have  seen  the  grain-growing  centers  of 
this  country  shifted  to  the  West.  We  have 
seen  the  pork-packing  industry  flit  from 
Cincinnati  to  Chicago,  and  from  thence  to 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  Southern  cotton 
mills  undersell  New  England  and  American 
markets,  and  challenge  the  world. 

We  have  seen  and  are  seeing  all  this  take 
place  before  our  eyes,  and  know  that  other 
changes  are  taking  place  equally  as  promi¬ 
nent,  and  we  wonder  as  we  behold  them.  Ten 
years  ago  the  insurance  companies  only  re¬ 
quired  an  analysis  of  the  fluids  when  they 
were  taking  insurance  for  very  large  amounts. 
To-day  no  first-class  company  will  insure  any 
amount  unless  they  have  n  rigid  analysis  of 
the  fluids  passed,  and  it  any  traces  of  certain 
disorders  are  apparent,  the  application  is  re¬ 
jected.  In  their  reports  they  show  that  the 
deaths  of  sixty  of  every  100  people  in  this 
country  is  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
such  disorders.  The  Bromptnn  Hospital  for 
Consumptives,  Loudon,  England,  reports  that 
sixty  of  every  100  victims  of  consumption 
also  ha  ve  serious  disorders  of  the  Kidneys. 

Among  scientists  for  the  treatment  of  this 
dread  malady  the  question  is  being  discussed: 

“Is  not,  this  disorder  the  real  cause  of  con¬ 
sumption?” 

Ten  yeans  ago  the  microscope  was  some¬ 
thing  seldom  found  in  a  physician’s  office ; 
now  every  physician  of  standing  has  one  uud 
seldom  visits  his  patients  without  calling  for 
a  sample  of  fluids  for  examination. 

Why  is  all  this?  Is  it  possible  that  we  of 
the  present  generation  are  to  die  of  diseases 
caused  by  kidney  disorders?  Or  shall  we  master 
the  cause  by  Warner’s  safe  cure,  the  only 
recognized  specific,  and  thus  remove  the  effects  ? 
It  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  deaths  in  this  country  are 
traceable  to  diseased  kidneys.  For  years  the 
proprietors  of  Warner's  safe  cure  hove  been 
insisting  that  there  is  no  sound  health  when 
the  kiilueys  are  diseased,  and  they  enthusias¬ 
tically  press  their  •  specific  for  this  terrible 
disorder  upon  public  attention.  Wo  are 
continually  hearing  its  praises  sounded. 

This  means  wonders! 

Cannot  t.lio  proprietors  of  this  great  rem¬ 
edy  ;  who  have  been  warning  us  of  the  danger, 
tell  us  how  to  avoid  a  disease  that  at  first  is  so 
unimportant,  and  is  so  fatal  in  its  termination  ? 
Are  we  to  hope  against  hope,  and  wait  without 
our  reward? 

The  most  significant  of  all  changes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  of  to  day  can  note  is  that  radi¬ 
cal  change  of  view  to  which  the  public  has 
been  educated;  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
the  kidneys  were  of  very  small  importance; 
to-day  we  believe,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  sound  health 
in  any  organ  if  they  are  in  the  least  degree 
deranged. 


ami  poultry. 


wiIlLn  Metis-Centre 

t?TIIK  won  mm  OK 
TliK  AOK  I  — 


ms  auk  i 


tiro  Sprinc 

IIIC  SlNCLETREE 

Marvel  of  xtrcuglli,  |„vfoc» 
-1—  Mnipll-lty 


0  FARMERS  A  TEAMSTERS,  »avryoor  Horn-,,  V 
save  your  Harness,  »avo  your  l'low«.  »av„  your  Money .  br 
buying  ll,«  etiuapwt  Slugletr*#  ou  eartU,  and  1  H.B  BEST 

Send  for  circulat  e  mid  price  IIhI  im 

K.  It,  WILLSON.  Columbus,  O. 


|f\jflRE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  djy 


Practical  l’Ot  i.th>  book. 
I(M)  |>|l.t  beautiful  colored  plntc, 
ciiaruVlliuM  and  descriptions  of  nil 
breeds;  bow  to  captmize:  {ilium  fur 
poultry  boiiaua;  about  ineiiuulor*  i 
and  w  here  t«  buy  I Cgg*  and  Fowls. 
Mailed  for  15  Ul'lltn. 

associated  fanciers, 

237  South  Dth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  I’miltry  Fencing. 

%  UK  ONE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  No.  10  WIRE. 
.EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

*  Send  for  Circular.  KUOCKNKU  &  EVANH. 

23  VESKY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


CREAMERY  OUTFITS  for 


Wc  make  from  the  best  material,  Ntiporlar  Article*  of 
Dairy  GuiiiU,  that  aro  models  of  strength  anil  simplicity, 
factnreraof  Coni*'  improve!  Fnctury  Churn,  anmn'it  in.iv 
or  ItuKcr  Worker,  Crcjiiu  Vatu.  Curtl*’  Oil  Test  Clnirn, 
snipping  Boon  for  Print  Butter.  If efM aerator  Tank*  and  Can* 
for  Gathered  Cream,  RorianeiilnrCliuna,  Automatic  mid  I, ever 
It, .iter  Worker*  for  Farm  Dairies.  One  Rerliingulnr  Cliwrn  at 
wholesale,  whoru  thorn  in  liu  agent.  Write  lor  prices  and  discounts. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  Sc  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 


A  NEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

_  KELLOGG’H 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  III  TTK.lt 
FROM  KVKK  IIKCO.YIING  RANCH). 
Endorsed  I > v  Ueorgo  M.  Dougin.'.  £bi|.(  Ex  Presldem 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Initnom  Conklin,  Em)  ,  Manager 
Thurbor,  Why  laud  &  Co.’s  Butler  Department,  New 
York  City;  Col  Win.  Crosier.  North  port,  I,  I.,  N.  V.; 
st.  Louis! ‘airy  Co..  Charles  < 'ubannv,  Ota’I  Manager. 
St.  Loute  Mo  .  and  others.  Sue  liner  loan  Agriculturist, 
page  August  number  11«i. 

FOR  SALK  HY  The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co  ,  UK 
niul  !>.l  Lake  Sired,  Chicago.  Ill  ;  Childs  .X  Jones, 
Cttoft,  N,  V.;  John  H.  Cnrt'T.  Syracuse,  N.  YV  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  W.  Y.  Fllllhui,  South 
hold,  L.  I.:  Frank  Station  and  C  J.  Viet*.  Now  London, 
Conn  ;  G.  A  Waggumau,  Houston.  Texas:  K.  G.  Mar 
colitis,  Soheneotftdy.  N.  Y.:  Spangler  A  Rich,  Marietta, 
Pa.:  Woodward  &Cb„  Hartford,  Conn.:  II.  C.  Tanner 
A  Co..  Saluda.  X  C  ;  R.  Niokos  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.. 
Ten  Ilroook  A  Wentworth.  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  John  1*. 
Loans,  Ml.  .lurk son,  Vu  :  Charles  A.  Muller,  Beckman, 
N  YV,  Horner  Kamsdell  Trans  Co..  Newburgh.  N.  Y.j 
J.  ft.  Tempk-maii,  Rroadway.  Va.;  J.  0.  Leslie.  Spring 
Held,  Ohio;  butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  Now  York 
City,  N.  Y'.,  and  dealers  lu  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  fur  til roulur. 

II IJTTKIl  l’llHSHItYATIVE  WALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street  Now  Y’ork  City,  N.  Y'. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

A*.  This  Is  the 

Vf  _ _  only  perfect 

'  *  J  Pal!  made.— 

MS/T  There  are  no 

llluKIl  seams  lu  the 

7//M/  front  to  eateh 

IBiIIW  m  (he  dirt.  It  lias 

MlVi"  IllSm  Hug^  strainer, 

Hnlllll  i,  f/»  wldeh  van  be 

mam  Mmj  I  n  a  t  a  n  t  ly  re 

i|H  moved,  so  that 

every  jjarl^  or 

i  ■  Kxtru’stralli 

patented.  ers  can  lie  ob 

I  talneri  at  any  time. 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tiu.and  Is  In  all 

I  respects  the  heist  in  the  world. 

Send  for  xpuelul  circular.  Agents  wanted.  _ 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  1*  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  une 
Tube,  AY  cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe 
clul  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOW EI.L,  MASS. 

Fleuse  mention  this  paper. 


mrantlne  station,  N.  J. 

'As  a  herd,  away  up!  up!  1  up!  I!’  —Dudley  Miller 
:Q.,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

Young  Cows;  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  Hulls, 
d  Spring  Calves.  Prime  Stock.  No  fnney  prices.  We 
ean  business.  W.  THOMPSON  &  SON, 

Nieltou,  N.  J.,  P.  It.  It. 


tl  KEn,  VCH.tXD-l 'll  1  Am 
r  Uhltr.  llrrk.hlrv  A  Yuri, 
rif»,  Moot  Mown,  )ol.»i,ld 
itnrS  Down  Htirepand  l.arnb* 
CqlU;  Nh«*|ihpni  Dupe*  *bJ 
Poultry.  Brud  f«>r  C*UI<>k«# 
u%K  BU  HP U  A  OOsPhil*. ry 


WANTED— A  thoroughly  comporont  HUTTRR 
MAKER  (sliiglei  u>  lake  charge  of  Ylaplewoon  Dairy 


MAKER  (singlet  to  lake  charge  of  Moplewooa  Dairy 
Must  undersland  how  to  run  u  Steam  Engine  and  the 
De  Laval  Sep*jra(Qr.  Hoftt  of  n-fereneeH  re<] Hired. 
Maplewood  Stock  Farm,  Aitlca.  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y. 

I]x  (~~\  c;  From  block  Minorca*,  whit,-  Mlnorons, 

Jiljr  n  YY'hlieWj  andottesoodWYilbe  Plymouth 
~  Rocks,  whiner-,  of  highest  prizes  at  the 

largest  exhibitions.  Prices  rensonuhle  for  quality  of 
stock.  JOHN  J  BEKRY.  WnrrB  Pi.ains,  N.  Y. 


A  N  “is  uuspiiK  GHl;  ‘H.LVH'IMuiv  V 
•)»|wd,ud  ,isuwr..u.ix.i  Msgjppu  A  tie  p@<l 

-dtqs  *«||  ••qil  soxoi)  (Xl|  Jo  (,cj  '.j;  h.ijojm  jnut) 
pUM  p.l.ljf  '.UsJIUII  IB  Jllltj  «K|  O)  I.,utl:)(l>11il  ‘OV? 
■J.I|1.S|  SUOIlnll  XllljipHI  pU.m.OI  40  OHiatllly 

'pno  jo  hso'i  vitiJoM  ’KPIOL)  vqjmoy  joj  njbsa’ 
ns  io.i  if  mou  0A«q  s,)|(|uih  'Ay  i>8 oq.r,  '11011 
-IPUOJ  u  isos  Jo  |i  J|UI|1  Sui'hi.is  pill:  AUllllid  JO  J 
Hdpitl'JH  .fj,IA('J  PUB  ss.udxq  ‘M|)BOJllB}|  IhjKJDI 

UIR  Art  past!  y  JULIeLV.)  l",w  WMS  JliUI 


[^aoid^SjaavALj 

qa  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
3U  sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Caud  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


BI.ATCJUFOIt  l)’8 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

OATTLJC  O^KE. 

It  contains  a  larger  percentage  or  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  In  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  hlghext  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  be  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BLITCHFORD’S  GALF-REAHING  MEAL, 

Is  endorsed  bv  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  ns  the 
Fm'S  1  gpecllle  substitute  for  new  milk  in  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  In  a  tluilty  condition.  It  Is  an  ul>- 
solute  preventive  of  scouring.  InvolunWe  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream.  Posts  less  (Imn  IWc  per  ponml. 

For  dlivctlons  and  icsthnonlals  send  for  “PAMPH¬ 
LET  ON  FEEDING,"  Issued  and  mailed  FREE  by 

E.  W.  Illatchf'ord  *V  €o., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


'  way  loterestccl  In 


FRIENDS,  jm.,  HONEY 

iii  anyway  Interested  In  I?  JI-ltJ  LI  U 11  LI  1 
we  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
SEMI  MONTHLY  0LEAHIH03  IS  BEE  OtJLTUEE. 

with  adeserlptlve  price  list  of  lalesl  Imnroveiuonts  In 
Hire*,  ilurn  t/  h'jeh arton,  Cnmb  Foundation,  Section 
llo  >f.ti  Boxes. all  books  and  Journals,  olid  everything 
pertaining  to  Hep  Culture.  AwIMng  Patented.  Simply 
send  void' address  plainly  written  to 

A.  I.  BOOT,  Medina,  O. 


firinri  your  own  Bone, 

UIIIIU  Mcn.  ©y,u-r  Shells, 
O  RAHA  M  Flour  tu.  ll  Corn 
ffiKankWl  vJfin  Tti,  $BHANDMILI. 

YvUson'S  Patent).  lOO  per 
^  cent,  more  made  In  keeping  poul¬ 

try.  Also  FOWF.R  MILLS  and'  FARM 
FEED  MIL1.S.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  Wl  LSOM  11  It  OS.,  Kws  ton,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  VeeVle'hAY  KNIFE. 

This  knife  has  bean  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives  of  oilier  makers,  and  has  provpd  an  easier  mid 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  special  excellence 
consists  lu  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  useit  for 
enltlug  hay  In  the  mow,  stack  ami  bale,  also  for 
ditching,  cutting  peal,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  n  hay  knife  is  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLO  WELL,  MAINE. 


SMALL’S  feeder 

ThW  NKW  triiolu  ia  apprccUUKl  au«1  ftp 
proved  by  ftll  progreaBlve  Kftrmerv  ftod 
Htook  KaiBerx.  The  oftlf  tucks  tti*  fnod 
•lowly,  io  » perfectly  nsttvral  way,  thriv¬ 
ing  m  well  ftii  when  fed  on  lu  own  mother. 
Circulars  free.  SMALL  «  MATTHEWS 
SI  South  Market  Nlrwl,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SMALL’S 

C^U:FEEOtB 


THK  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

8MITI  I’H 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  fiwlug  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  iwe.  Illustrated  (,'lreular  free.  Manufactured 
tn  f  <;.  PARSONS  «  Co,.  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


Pharaoh’s  Dream.  s«wa 

Phosphate  looked  like  the  seven  liiliieurwOE  Plmraoh's 
dream,  that  were  blasted  with  the  ,  a>t  wind.  The 
rest  of  the  piece,  where  Lhc  Hill  atltl  Drill  was  used, 
resembled  the  seven  rank  and  fall  curs,  with  thrifty 
stalks  that  would  make  one  think  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.."  RUWKER  FEKT1LIZBR  CO. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations  Jd^alf 

fora  'tc.  stamp.  UADIZ  GAUI)  CM).,  Cadiz,  O. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

;M  FA  UK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rate*  are  ’nvarlahle.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  termi  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  por  agate  llne(thls 

sized  type.  14  lines  to  tho  Inch) .  . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  morc.wDhln  one  yonr 
from  dateof  ltrstlnxer.tou,  per  agato  Une.  25 
Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25 

Preferred  positions  .  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ade  per 

Une,  tnlnlon  leaded . . . ....75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nbw  Yorkkr  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year .  . $2.00 

“  “  Six  mouths . . .  I-10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. .  $3.04  (12s.  Bd.) 

Fronee . .  3.04  ( 161*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.W  -29Y4  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

■ntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  seoond  olass  mall  matter. 


vV  BEST W 

NO  CENTRE  RIDGES. 


Awarded 
FIRST  and 
h  SECOND  I 
\  PKF.M1UHS 
the  Plow 


imaxs^E 

i.  Prices  low.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

DISK  ROW  MUG  tO„  Rochester,  .V.  Y. 


Me.”  It,  is  surprising  bow  many  of  the  old 
favorites  are  contained  iu  this  list.  This  idea 
of  selecting  books  that  have  been  a  help  is  a 
good  one.  Wo  have  all  read  dozens  of  books 
that  never  helped  us.  They  never  helped  to 
stimulate  any  of  the  finer  feelings.  They  only 


LOAN  and  INVESTMENT  CO. 

70 /  Capital  and  Surplus,  $185,0110. 

/  Security  tlirwor  lour  time*  union  lit 
/  ot  limn.  Interest  setuwuinnal.  He- 
/O  fer  to  U  8  National  Bank.N.Y. 

Oil  ARANTFFH  ‘..Uyi  German  Insurance  Company, 
U U A n H 1M  I  tfcU  1.  r, „rt.  111.;  Hon.  Win.  Wln.tnm, 

FARM  Winona,  .Minn.:  JtidimJ.  m.  Bailey. 

..Ar.Tn.nrn  <:llUO  Justice  AplielllktC  CollK, 

MORTGAGES.  M'Ichko.  and  tuauv  others  Choice 

nA.lr,n  '«>"  a  LAN  DM  for  investment 
BON  Do,  on  tiivoruhlc  terms  Address 

.  .  wj  .a  n  *1 .  M .  ItA  II.K.I  ,,lr.,  Hrc'y, 

LANDS.  SlmnPalh,  llukiua. 


little  hoy  is  perched  on  a  chair  reading  some 
scientific  essay,  while  Bluebeard,  Jack  the 
Griaut  Killer,  Mother  Goose  and  all  the  old 
characters  that  delighted  us  so  in  years  past, 
aresadiy  walking  away.  The  young  scientist 
has  no  use  lor  them  now.  They  were  good 
enough  for  his  parents  but  he  is  a  little  better. 
There  is  good  sense  in  the  idea.  It  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  times  to  cram  the  heads  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  indigestible  facts.  This  is  a  sure 
way  to  produce  mental  constipation.  We 
would  rather  haven  child  of  seven  pass  a  good 
examination  iu  Mother  Goose  than  to  have 
him  able  to  tell  what  the  earth  is  made  of. 


rA2WSA2  rsTSTora  cobn  plantes 

,  Wnrrant.il  the  bunt  com  tlropper  aiut  most 
l^qrfmn  turo»-f and  t.rtltmr  .11.11 1 l.nior  lu  ujo. 


FASaUHAi 

York,  Fa. 


Send  for  largo  Illustrated  Catalogue 


co  Brown’s  Fence  Builder  ^ 

p"  A  practical,  simple. durable,  portable,  cheap  — 
mill  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  fur  build-  ^ 
2*  lug  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  It  Us  lo  _ 
“■  remain.  Heavy  wire  and  strona.  heavy  pick-  2 
■  ■I  els  used,  easily  operated  by  a  10-year  old  boy.  . 
■“  Sixty  rods  made  hi  11  day  at  a  cost  of  30  cents 
f  w  a  rod.  A  Kents  wanted. 

~  JOHN  P.  lUtOWV,  W 

<  RIMING  SUN,  IND.  D 


Tho  cheapest  Spreader  out  and  the 
only  kind  that  can  be  at 
tached  to  old  wagons, 
'll  are  warranted. 
I'Tie.  i  mailed  free. 
Nowark  liacMno  C\ 

- .  -ivky  1  Columbus,  Ohio, 

■eh  liou.r,  Jloxeralawa.  darjr land. 


Lacking*  One 

_  O  t  had  paid  twice 

whut  that  cost  for  another  bag  of  yours,  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  me."  So  writes  Mr.  Haker.  of 
Dhllllpsum,  Mass.  BOWKKlt  FERTILIZER  Co.. 
Boston  amt  New  York. 


I.ntest  Improvement. 

Machines  for  ThreshiuK  and  Cleaning  Grain; 
also  Machines  for  Miwintt  Woud  with  Ctrculnr  ana 
Cross-Cut  Drag  Saws. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  TI1K  BEST,  consider - 
Iuk  Easy  Draft,  Para  hill  tv,  Ouatimy  and  quality  of 
Work.  4«  page  Pamphlet  FREE.  U> (dress 


K  A  KMS  KOR  SALE  In  Butler  County,  Mo.  Improved 
and.  Particulars  on  apblicntlou.  Address 

JAMES  K  TCUll.  I’uPl.A K  BLUFF.  MO. 


I  Kobe  who  have  taken  so  much  pleasure 
and  comfort  from  reading  “Ben  Hnr”  should 
b\  all  means  read  Wallace’s  other  famous 
romance,  “The  Pair  God.”  It  is  not  quoted 
much  now,  having  been  hurried  over  by  many 
inferior  books,  still,  for  powerful  descriptions 
and  vivid  pen  pictures  it  lots  rarely  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  auy  historical  novels.  It  deals  with 
Mexican  history  at  tho  time  of  the  conquest 
b}  Cortez,  that  strange  struggle  between 
paganism  and  a  bigoted  Christianity. 

Another  excellent  book  is  the  “Hypatia” 
by  Kingsley.  The  same  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  the  religion  of  philosophy 
is  graphically  described.  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Alexandria  just  after  Rnmo  wik  cnoi/o,i 


FAR  MS&.M  ILLS 

I  1  For  Sale  A  Exchange, 
mJFREE  Catalogue. 
CO..  Richmond, 


K.  B.  CUAFFIN  As 


',  7  "‘‘•'•oraiiy  depth.  from  80  to  s.ooo  feet 
“i.418*  Out  Mounted  steam  Pulling  am{ 

setter. 

r?^VA  .a  I  •  ,inn*r« and  other* itr*  tnaklUK  AV5 

hllfine»i*f  ^p'wT  Ulir  rniwhln**7  mid  tootn.  Splendid 

business  for  Min  ter  or  8ummer.  We  are  the  oldest 
lai-geiit  Mnnufsetiirers tn  the  bmtneS.  Send  4centa  In 
Stain  pa  for  11  hint  rated  Catalogue  D,  ADI’kxss,  K 
Fierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York 


PERSONALS. 

Colonel  Fred  Grant’s  physical  resem¬ 
blance  to  bin  father  increases  with  his  years, 
and  is  especially  noticeable  by  those  who  look 
at,  his  profile.  The  Colonel  resembles  his 
father  also  in  his  fondness  lor  smoking. 

Mr.  Beecher  fs  supposed  to  have  left  about 
.7220,001),  mostly  in  personal  property.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  about  $14,- 
000  from  his  lectures  and  $4,000  from  royal¬ 
ties  on  bis  books,  besides  875  a  week  for  his 
syndicate  newspaper  letter. 

Mother  Angela,  cousin  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
a  woman  of  many  accomplishments,  died  at 
St.  Mary’s  Academy,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  in 
her  02d  year.  She  founded  the  institution 
ami  was  Mother  Superior  of  the  Order  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  White  Cross.  During  the  war 
she  was  a  Florence  Nightingale  iu  the  hospi¬ 
tals  of  Memphis  and  Cairo.  She  sacrificed  a 
brilliant  social  career  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good  to  others. 

Charles  Lux,  of  Miller  &  Lux,  the  great 
California  land  owners  and  cattle  kings,  died 
at  San  Francisco,  Tuesday.  Was  an  Alsatian; 
came  to  this  country  when  a  boy;  learned 
butchering  in  New  York;  started  business  in 
Sau  Francisco;  formed  partnership  with 
Henry  Miller,  nml  his  check  the  day  he  died 
was  good  for  much  over  $10,000,000.  The 
firm  owned  over  700,000  acres  of  land  and  K0r 
000  head  of  cattle  In  California  and  a  great 
deal  of  property  iu  Oregon  and  Nevada.  He 
was  simple  and  upright,  and  the  leader  of  the 
riparian  rights  party. 


be  encouraged.  They  leave  a  good  impression 
on  the  mind  and  cause  thought. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  hooks  for  the 
Sunday  School  library  is  a  difficult  task.  We 
know  of  at  least  one  case  where  such  books 
were  bought  by  the  yard.  An  order  was 
taken  to  fill  so  much  space  on  the  shelves.  The 
shelves  were  filled  and  we  well  knew  with 
what  success  for  We  had  to  read  all  the  books. 
It  was  the  ambition  of  the  superintendent  to 
have  a  larger  library  than  the  other  church 
could  lions- fr  of,  and  he  succeeded  only  too 
well.  The  men  and  women  who  wrote  the 
children’s  books  iu  that  library  never  could 
have  been  boys  and  girls  themselves.  They 
just  ground  out  collections  of  words  because 
the  public  demanded  quantity  iasteail  of 
quality.  We  were  encouraged  to  say  that  we 
hail  read  a  dozen  books  rather  than  to  say  we 
had  thought  over  one.  This  idea  is  all  wrong. 
The  selection  of  books  for  a  library  should  be 
made  a  careful  study.  A  dozen  good  books 
are  better  than  25  “wishy-washy”  ones. 


Cilfvonj. 


(fsttatf. 


HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM,  CT. 

Warehouse,  No.  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


THE  NATIONAL  SMETALD  PLOW 

GUARANTEED  to  be  mode  of  first-clns*  material,  nicely  fin¬ 
ished,  and  warranted  to  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


9 

E  RUBA 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&Q.R.R. 


21B 


'0BKEB. 


Pusi'dlanfous 


MS.  VICK, 

PRES’T. 

J.N.WlLllAMS.j 
SEC.  i  MAN.  S 


THE  ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOW 

one  owning  Farm,' Vineyard,  HopYard  or  Orchard 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Will  plow  3  acres  per 
1—5^  _J  day  easily.  Adapted  to  all  soils,  and  does  not  clog. 

J  *56*  Agent*  Wanted.  Send  for  Circnlars. 

ROCHESTER  PLOW  CO.  Rochester,  NX 


Use  Peruvian  Nitro-Pliospliate. 

Stronger,  better  and  cheaper  titan  the  best 

PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

Delivered  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York.  Dtilla.,  Pa.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Valuable  Circulars  and  the  Price  List  free. 
Iluyett,  Sc  hi  n  del  &  Co.,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


T 


Macomber's  Hand  Plniiter.  for  Com,  beans,  £ 

and  Beet  Seed.  The  bust  In  the  world  Money  refund 
ed  If  It  docs  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wonted.  Scud  for  circular  and  terms.  , 

S,  >1.  Macombcr  A  Co.,  JlTr's,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Geu’J  Agents:  \.  C.  STono.ua>,  North 

Brookfield,  Mims.;  E.  Hitrrr.  Mason,  Lip'bfleld,  Conn.;  - 

H.  M.  Saint  it  Co..  Richmond,  Vu.  n 


■HOMPSON’S 

'“■“"SEEDER 

»  Sows  Clover,  Flax,  Red  Top.  and  all  kinds 
of  G mae Seeds,  any  uuantity  to  the  acre,  as 
evenly  and  accurately  as  the  beet  graiD 
l  drill.  Ull  ri  V  » 1 1  ed  for  fast  and  accurate 
1  work.  dK.  Indispensable  for  sow- 
jfli  ing  in  windy  « rather. 

[***&  /  \  P\j.  Send  fur  deocrip- 

JJ-—  cite  ore  a  Ur.  tes- 

"  ""  i  ',m°nials.  Ac.,  to 

■  TjSoiwb  E.  THOMPSON 

to  IO  \  f  9s>l* Kar\uJacJurer% 

acres  a  daj^£=^  IfSIUSTI,  MICH, 


Berry  Boxes  nud  llaekcta  Mnunfactured  by  A. 
\V.  Wki.i.s  ,4  (’O,  St.  Jiwepti,  .Hleti.  Write  them.  " 


HOME  ^T I  >»  V  .  Book  keeping,  Business  Fora 
ss  u  IVI  fc  Penmanahlp.  Anthuietlc.  Short  hand,  etc 
^  -''-vn"  circular-  free. 

BKrANTl  sfKATTOS’S,  Butlalo,  N.  \ 


rrc.^ 


k>  tools  have  over  gained  (Remarkable  for  simplicity, 
:he  favor  of  the  A  inert-  I  utrength,  ease  and  per- 

l.nklie  a...  ...  ,...41..  I  rZ..A.: _ A _ 


i 


can  ])Qbiic  so  rapully.  I  fectian  od 
IW  Send  for  18ST  CntnloKue  giving 
full  description  and  reduction  in  prices. 


fectian  of  work.  |  *  dgetable  G( 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 


Invaluable  in  any  Family  |TYill  do  the  work  of  6  1 

T- _ ...  I  IU  mon  wit b  the  <-.<.>»- 

Vegetable  Garden.  I  mon  hand  hoe 


irdeu.  |  nion  jKnd  hoe.  — 

Mfr8^12T&  120  Cntbnri ne  St, 
PilLLADELPHIA,  PA. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  subject 
of  dueling  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
the  space  given  to  it  in  Harper’s.  It  appears 
that  In  Franco  every  public  man  must 
fight.  Thiers  and  Gambetta  both  fought 
not  so  much  because  they  wished  to  kill  their 
opponents  as  to  show  that  they  were  not 
afraid.  Boulanger,  the  present  French  hero, 
fought  for  much  the  same  reason. 


(ME 


isK  fl  AR°w 


NEW 


M 


FlE*> 


THREE  HARROWS 

THE  MARKET.  ^ 


ANY 


ON 


15°  V-««»  iour!.,lh  WV  ] 

•**  wilt  null  raoagb  toconviao*,t 
■nt.  B.  S.  L.ri>*»»tcM  4  Co.,  Nfwwk 


Edward  Evkrktt  Hale  gives,  in  the  For¬ 
um,  a  good  list  of  “  Books  Thut  Have  Heloed 


gave  us  a  taste  of  a  strained  and  unnatural  life 
that  we  never  can  enter.  The  time  spent 
over  them  was  wasted.  We  see  it  now  only 
too  well.  Iu  making  up  lists  of  books  for 
younger  readers,  we  ought  to  throw  out  all 
the  books  that,  have  simply  amused.  We 
want  to  have  our  children  read  books  that 
will  help  them. 

Buck  recently  contained  a  telling  cartoon 
on  the  sub  ject  of  literature  for  children  A 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Pahu  tt  Sleep, 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  ir.  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Bast,  West,  north  and  South. 
Cheapest.  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
■-  or  St  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  P0TTBR,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  Q.  M.  6.  P.  A  T.  A. 

Fura  Proiuiuiudnir  Dictionary  containing  3Z,«0<)  wonlr, 
380  page-,  wnd  l«c.  in  ►tamps  to  Paul  Monon,  Clitcagn 

THE  CERMAN-AMERICAN 


11/  ADI/  FDR  ALL.  830  tv  week  and  oxpem 
if  U  11  f\  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particula 
fw  F.O.VICKKRY.  AtiorsTx,  Mais 

po  N  SUMPTION 

ft^r0ltlVa  f°r  *bOVt*  .llBPUfie  ,  bV  It*  l 

WOr®:  k"’  1  •T,,!  '-"’C  *cand! 

Pv  .  ... carnri,  i r, i* ff’ ( i  m«i siroTier  jpim v in 

U*aBt.g  trk'; '  ,''n,T,T'-,Ks 

nmMN  a  PO  tv,  E  "  “no18  »"  v  sufferer.  Give  e 

preas  A  . .  0.  ttdmerj.  OR.  i .  JL.  3LOCU it,  >61  FeartSkN. 


A.  ».  I.  K  A  V  ► 

Patentees  and  Sole  Man  re  act  the  us, 

Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 


.  .  .i-uuiiig  ot  suen  nooks  should 


ML  HtUt  VY  L*3,  ’I1)”8”’- iln,!  a  new-  ami  suet 
r  flf  fl  L  U U  fu  *  1  B  K  at  your  own  home 

U  wL  t4J!w  sa  S“u,:.X^wKs 

without  benefit.  Cumi  Aim self  tn  three  mon 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  nartieu 
s.-nt  on  application.  T.  s.  bag# 

41  \Vest  3 1 st  St..  New  York  Fit 

I  CURE  FITS! 

W  hen  I  hay  cun,  l  do  not  mean  nierotv  t.>  5L>p  ulem  1 
time  amt  then  have  them  rotum  Mgsin,  l  mean  a  rail  leal  c 

irev-5b,aa',B  ^10  "r  ‘'ITS,  KPIUKCSY  o  PALL] 

SICKNESS  a  lllo-lonK  st  inly,  Iwarrant  myromedrtoc 
tho  worst  cases,  Becunsa  other*  have  failed  :»  UO  reason 
m.t  new  receiving  a  cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  at 
Tree  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  1 
Ofllce.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  amt  I  will  onre  v 
Address  Dr.  H.  G.  ROOT,  Ids  Pearl  Sc,  New  Yc 

Walker -  -the  besi 

^  AcnWA$HER 

Warmatoi  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  T1 
Bent,  most  liilicicnt.  and  Durable  Washer  In  the  war] 

Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  wswA  jwr/eedjt  dean  %ci(houi  n 
6fey.  Cto  be  uacd  in  any  si&-d  tub.  or  shlfte.1  from  cine  tub  to  anott 
,  In  a  moment  So  elmple  and  easy  to  oixwate  tho  moat  delici 
.a  c’r  ^  J’’  hw>  work.  Modo  of  Galvanized  Iron,  a 

tho  only  Mosher  In  the  world  that  hoe  tho  Rubber  Bunds  on  t] 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  Injury  to  doth 

_  AGENTS  WANTED  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price.  ^8.0 

OboUaw  fma  W.  refer  to 


Soinct  li  I  nu  New 

and  most  Important.  Hallett  &  Co..  I’ortlaiul,  Maine, 
can  furnish  you  work  that  you  can  do  at  gr'-ut  profit 
ami  live  at  home,  wherever  you  are  located.  Either 
sex:  all  age*.  Asa  P.  Hand,  West  boro,  Mass  ,  writes  ns 
that  he  made  gisi  profit  in  «  single  oav.  Every  worker 
can  make  from  - :>  m  13 i  anil  upwards  per  day  Alt  Is 
new.  Capital  not  roQUitvdi  you  ure started  free.  Full 
particulars  free.  Send  your  address  at  once. 

The  Weather 

KIKHTRfi  Of  Crops. 

So  havofortlllzera.  Try  HOI  mid  Drill  Phosphate  made 
by  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO. 


TO  FARMER8A.ND  GARDENERS. 

GROUND  iPOUDRETTE  i  Nsoil' 

The  cheapest  ami  host  fertilizer  made.  Can  be  used 
without  offence  In  all  drills.  The  article  Is  nrst  dried, 
then  vrouud.  No  dirt  Is  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  Is 
pure  til iht  soil  only.  Can  be  mixed  with  otherlhgre- 
dlents  to  excellent  advantage.  Price  per  (on.  gk).  In 
barrels,  f.  O.  b.  GRO.8.  I’lUKEIC  ING. 

135  Filth  rsireet,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


THE 

GreatAmerimn 


Gompanv 


CONSUMPTION 


CONSUMPTION 


40  SAMPLES,  1880, 

Again  found  to  Largely  Exceed  Published  Guarantees 


A  romuno  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but  a  roll¬ 
ing  pin  will  gather  considerable  hair. — Wor¬ 
cester  Chronicle . 

Tramp:  “I  have  lost  an  arm,  sir;  will — ” 
Passer-by:  (in  great,  haste)  “Sorry,  but  I 
haven’t  seen  anything  of  it.” — Olnya  Witness. 

“The  mind,”  quoth  little  Felix  with  quaint 
wit,  “is  something  that  turns  round  and  round 
in  your  head,  and  makes  up  stories.” — The 
Bee. 

Mary:  “Slop  your  flattering,  or  I  shall  hold 
my  bands  to  my  ears.”  John:  (wishing  to  be 
complimentary)  “Ah,  your  lovely  hands  are 
too  small.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Young  man:  (driving  with  young  girl)  “I 
say,  friend,  how  can  l  get  back  to  the  village 
the  quickest  way.”  Friend:  “Well,  you 
might  run  your  horse.” — Mirror. 

“I  walked  the  floor  all  night  with  the 
toothache,”  said  he.  To  which  his  unfeeling 
listener  said:  “You  didn’t  expect  to  walk  the 
ceiling  with  it,  did  you?" — Otaga  Witness. 

A  stranger  impudently  called  upon  Justice 
Harlan  to  ask  what  a  decision  to  be  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  would  he.  “On  the 
day  when  the  opinion  is  to  be  delivered,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Judge,  “come  to  the  Supreme  Court 
room  and  take  a  seat  on  the  very  front  bench, 
where  the  sound  will  reach  3-011  r  curs  first' 
Good-evening.  But  wait  a  moment,  sir.  You 
should  thank  me  for  not  kicking  you  down¬ 
stairs.”  _ _  _ 

SeeMaher  A  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  211 — Adv. 


The  Connecticut  Station  Bulletin,  No.  81)  (the  last  one  issued),  shows  in  its  report  on  Special  Crop  Manures  that,  with  the  Mapes,  the  average 
“advance  of  selling  price  over  valuation  (estimated  cost,  of  raw  materials  before  manufacture)  is  only  10.68  per  cent.,  while  with  all  the  other 
brands  this  average  advance  amounts  to  from  14.87  to  20.70  per  cent.” 

THE  MAPES  MANURES  ARE  THUS  AGAIN  FOUND  BY  TIIE  STATE  STATIONS  TO  BE  THE  CHEAPEST  OF  ALL. 

For  full  ollicial  analyses  by  the  State  Agricultural  Stations  of  the  twenty  samples  of  the  Mapes  Manures  for  current  year,  see 
our  uew  pamphlet  on  Official  Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


0_A-X31Xj-^.'W!Kr 

The  Groat  Nursery  of 


GIANT 

^Verbena 


PERGHERON  HORSES 


200  Imported  Brood  Mares, 
Choicest  Families . 

LARCE  NUMBERS 
ALL  ACES, 

ilfr  BOTH  SEXES, 


BW£hvbrida  GRANDIFLORA.) 

0,1  YOU  KNOW  ih»t  th« 

1  ■?.  rHwlMfc.ohcniM-nt.andmoit 

^  JB  -mi  luntnrr  «;  tn  not  Love* 
c~  -W,  I )  V  »  r Im  h  HH  1*  from  Slc.1  ? 
I  3  The  variety  will  be  much 
~A  Krvnpr.  N-nrljr  nvrrv  8ecd 
M  r  will  r„-  .litre, cm.  PLANTS 
arc  healthy  nml  vigorous. 

W  4  HOW  TO  CROW 

Im/erbenas 

i "%  FROM  SEED. 

V»  ^  .Sunk  th*  nputl  %  low  hours  la 
ffji ;  ^  tepid  Wtilrf,  mud  *ow  iu  »  frarao 
V/  Jfvir  shallow  box  MU‘4  with  light, 
9  )  ^rlch  noil,  half  an  Inch  »le«p ; 

water  umilugly  mud  keep  in  a 
bjWvilr  light,  modoratHj  w  arm  situation. 

Thnvgt'rmlualr  In  two  weeks;  whoa 
|S0  plAuta  arc  uu  luoh  high,  carefully 
ww  lift  them,  pot  in  d-tnah  pots,  shading 
j  m  fbtr  days  from  Urn  dlrrel  aunilght. 

When  atiu  Ud  give  plenty  of  light  ami 
M  fresh  mir  until  planted  out..  KriMjuoat- 
Jjj  \j  tprinklo  with  water.  Plant  thorn 
/  in  rich  k<iI I,  and  you  will  huve 
>  plenty  of  Brilliant  FLOWERS. 
'  Or>i  ■  nr  urnnriiip" 


VVj  300  to  4.00 

Ic  fS'J  Imported 

R  ,  4  Af  FROM  FRANCE 

Annually. 

STi!~  Bond  for  120-page  Catalogue,  illustrations 
by  Host*  Bonhour.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Illlnoia. 


WESTINGHOUsy 


gUterrllanrou# 


^  _  Knwlll  mud  von  n  paper 
gOvs  of  thru  CI.Y.NT  Flow¬ 
ered  YEKBKNAK,  ihru  will  i.rwdt.c,  100 
strong,  thrifty  voting  plants,  R>  the  Unit- 


a.ruin  I'li  i-cMll'm,  uu>  qualcu  in  capacity  for  sep¬ 
arating  mill  denning 

<'niiiltini*<l  Critiu  mul  Clover  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  » 
Kenolne  Clover  II  oiler  In  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  A-  Plain  Engines.  I  to 
15  Horse  Power,  positively  (lie  most  desirable  for  Light 
ness,  Kconomy,  Power  mid  Safety.  Holler  tins  horizon 
tftl  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertlenl  hollers, 

IIoi-hc  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain. 
All  Sizes.  Scud  for  Catalogue,  Address, 


Stron*.  tlirlltj-  young  i.luot*.  thvlliui- 
s  r<- murk  able  ilrj-.urtiirr,  Tim  SofB>  urn  wonderfully  .irlkliiv  A  flon-t  millrd)  covering  a 
itmuanrluit  l»  Indies  uround,  while  the  rnn*.i  of  color  l»  iirlninutle  In  variety  anil  hesuly  - 
■  k.  while,  crlln soil  with  white  eye*,  A-tv,  You  will  on  In  one  jou-.krl  nr  seetl  enough  to 
loot*.  Our  CATALOGUE  will  be  »cnt  with  every  order  for  il.it  seed,  or  to  out  ono 
t  little  seed.  Order  at  once.  I.  he  sur.-  ..f  got  ring  H  w<  grow  FIFTY  AG1E8  OT 
lilt. lit  er  UUAUP.  OF  8EE1»  AND  PLANTS  ONLY.  Oet  mir  Cstdogne, 

LOCK,  SON  &  THORPE  »  Canew  vNork.LE 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

over  is  Inches  long.  By  earifo  or  smallest  qtmnllty. 
our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wlietvver  exhibited.  Price  I  bit  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  nmchlucH  for  sale. 


THEWESTINGHOUSECO 


STOP !  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
LrAK  I  l>E  tsTOCK  FAHM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  hue.- (riven  ifi.W)  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  Ina  year. 
The  only  four  year  old  taut  lias  elven  23,002  lbs.  lOoz.ln  a  year. 
The  only  two  vear-ohl  that  has  given  is.lsdlbs.  ISnz  Inn  year. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  cows  that  has  averaged  lT.lfdi  ib-s. 
I  oz.  In  a  year. 

Thu  only  herd  of  two  year  olds  lhat  has  averaged  12,!!'..>lbM.  7 
oa.  In  a  year-  ...  .  ^  .  .. 

The  ouly  two-year  old  Holstein  -  Friesian  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  lb?4  oz.  of  butler  In  a  week.  „ 


Schenectady.  N.  V 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


Um-mA  Maine,  says.  “If  you 
[  If-}  f  L  choose  a  low-priced  for - 
“  llllzer,  you  will  proba- 
Then  buy  the  Stoekbrhlge  Maniacs 
UOWKER  CO. 


If  >-ou  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  u  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to  “ 


'•ySul  ffd  tv-  Thirty -one  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 

J^CLOTsiuoE'iio^^Wc^XgJpiiyy,.^''^  Fourtc-ei^  Cows  Ui  "this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  o*.  of 

RECOHO  28021  US.20Z5. IN  ONE  YEAR.  ’  ’  '  ‘ffkiTO  butler  III  a  week. 

line  stmt  of  Clydesdale  Stallions.  Mares  and  Killies  and  choice  standard  bred  Hambletonian  Stallions. 
■  Catalogue  giving  fun  records  and^dl^Tn  wrUln^.waynt  Y 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Uflt> 
i  n  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


Tu  it  glum  nor  k  Falls,  N.  Y 


U/orranlori  nd  to  blow  down 
VYdll dlilcU  oil  the  tower,  • 
and  that  our  tie  a  red  »V 
Windmills  havedouhln 
the  power  of  any  other  yi\V 
mill  hi  existence. 

Alfrs.  of  Tanks  and  . \jici 
‘Windmill  sup- 
plies  of  every 
description 


Piso’s  Cure  fob  Con¬ 
sumption  is  free  from  Opium 
in  any  form,  and  therefore 
perfectly  safe. 

If  you  have  a  cough  without 
disease  of  the  lungs,  so  much 
the  better.  A  few  doses  are 
all  you  need.  But  if  you  ueg- 
lect  this  easy  means  of  safety, 
the  slight  cough  may  become 
a  serious  matter  and  several 
bottles  will  be  required. 


FARM  ANNUAL  for  1887 


_  ll  illuHtratiorm,  throe  Colored  PlntCH,  and  MIh  all  &boat 

■  IB  TIIK  BEST  t;AKUKN,  KAKM  Md  FUlWKlt 

^  Dill  DC  Dl  AUTO  Thoroughbred  STOCK  and 

I  DULDOi  rLAn  I  O’  Panrjr  POULTRY.  It  <1. 

M  soribea  Uure  Noveltle*  in  Vegetable*  and  Flower*  of  rrol 

'V#  l  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elrniwhere.  Bend  addrem  on  Postal 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


It  cauuot  be  asserted  that 
every  case  of  Consumption 
may  be  cured  by  this  medicine, 
but  it  is  true  that  thousands 
of  lives  will  be  saved  if  they 
do  not  delay  too  long. 

By  druggists.  25  cents. 


tor  the  moot  complete 
Oatalogoe  published,  to 


smilMG-  VE&BTAB LiES  and  PXjOWBH.8 

Also  EARLY  AND  PRIME  TOBACCO  BED  PLANTS. 

Kaumkiik,  Garpbxkks.  and  Ki/iuisth.  use  th>-  PATENT  PROTECTING  (.LOTH  originated  tuid  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  II  l»  equal  to  giBas  scab  (ami  coma  but  tenth  a*  much)  un  Cold  t  rallies  ana  Hot  Beds,  ana 
for  Tobacco  Plant  Bed*  baa  no  equal.  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  ha  hay  and  uaito  orowth.  Bon  t 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  Widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  used  by  large  growers,  netniis 
for!!,  *>.  and  9  cts  per  vari],  and  Is  ;UI  inches  wide,  send  for  circulars.  Sample*,  etc.,  free. 

U.  5.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO.,  M  SOUTH  STKKK.t.  NEW  YOItK. 


SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 


Send  for  Circular  to  NCWTON  &  LUDLAM, 

aiiu f art urrm  at  Fertilitem^  182  Front  Street^  J\~ac  Fork. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

AMPIN  WALL  M’F’G  CO.,  ,  , 

Three  K Ivors.  Mich 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Uso 
In  tii u e.  Bold  by  druggists. 


Mm  FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 


Stationary, 

Portable  &  Semi -Portable, 
S  to  Ml  llorm*  Powrr. 

|  IllMtralr  d  Pamphlet  Free. 

AddfCM 

JAMES  LEFFELiCO  , 

8PRINGKIF.LIL  OHIO, 

«rl  10  Liberty  Su  N ik H  V  ork« 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KN Alt E  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest,  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  BtAI  ’«  latest  trial,  over  ft  Urge  num¬ 

ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  purtlculars  address _ 

ST.  JOIIN9VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

St,  JvhnuTillo.  Montgomory  Co.,  Now  York. 


R0S8IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 


Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore  Is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron  and  Sldngh-  Roofs  Hams 
Farm  utensils,  etc,,  will  not  crack  or  peel  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  jirices  of 

ROH9IF  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO..  „ 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LANGSHANS  AND  BLACK 
COCHINS. 


the  Langshans,  but  it  will  always  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  on  the  market  stalls,  as  well  as  will 
the  Black  Cochin,  owing  to  the  American 
preference  for  yellow  legs  (which  do  not 
denote  quality),  as  both  breeds  have  black 
legs.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  two  breeds,  in 
everything  except  color,  is  being  generally 
accepted,  and  the  experiment  with  the  Lang- 
sliaus  on  the  Rural  Farm  is  a  gratifying  con¬ 
firmation  of  that  claim  to  the  admirers  of  the 
Langshaus,  p.  h.  Jacobs. 


mon  “A”  coops  are  used.  A  board  one  foot 
wide  is  placed  on  each  side.  To  this  mosquito 
netting  is  tacked,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Every  flay  or  so  the  boards  can  be  raised  and 
the  whole  thing  moved  to  a  new  place.  With 
such  a  coop  as  this  on  the  place,  there  will  be 
no  chickens  in  the  garden.  m.  m.  l. 

Bloom  ingdale,  N.  Y. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yokk- 
er  the  Editor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  easily  noticed  that  a  flock  of  Langshans 
on  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Farm  differed  wide¬ 
ly  from  the  Black  Cochin.  The  statement 
simply  shows  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  something  that  “expert  judges”  have 
disputed  over,  aud  which  in  Englaud  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.  In  this  country  there 
was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
the  Langshaus  into  the  Standard,  the  claim  be¬ 
ing  that  they  were  Black  Cochins,  yet  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  breeds  is  so  marked 
that  the  Editor  is  induced  to  make  mention 
of  it. 

The  Langshan  is  a  very  active  bird,  and 
though  large  and  apparently  heavy,  can  fly 
over  a  six  foot  fence  or  perch  on  a  high  roost, 
while  the  Cochin  is  clumsy,  and  remains  close 
to  the  ground.  Though  both  are  black  in  color, 
the  Langshan  has  a  greenish  cast,  and  is  more 
brilliant  in  its  plumage.  The  skin  of  the  Lang- 


PLYMOUT1I  ROCKS. 


#It.  P,  H.  Scitdder,  a  sound 
poultry  authority,  writes  us 
that  many  agricultural  journ¬ 
als  complain  that  too  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  faucy 
qualities  of  poultry,  such  as 
the  shape  and  carriage  of  the 
head,  comb,  and  tail,  and  too 
little  to  plumpness  of  breast, 
*  *  lack  of  offal  and  of  egg-produc¬ 
ing  capacity.  We  think  that  those  who  ex¬ 
amine  the  fowls  shown  at  figure  140,  will 
admit  that  in  the  ideal  Plymouth  Rock  of  to¬ 
day  we  have  the  offal  parts  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  while  the  meat-bearing  portions  are  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  highest  extent.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  male  as  that 
shown  in  the  picture, into  any  ordinary  poultry- 
yard  would  result  in  a  lot  of  fowls  with  a  far 
greater  development  of  breast  and  meat¬ 
bearing  capacity  than  their  parents  ?  Mr. 
Scuddor  estimates  the  annual  poultry  crop  at 
$(5(M),(XlO,OClO.  What  would  bo  the  guln  to 
poultrymen  if  one  pound  could  be  added  to  the 
weight  of  each  chicken,  and  one  dozen  of  eggs 
added  to  the  laying  capacity  of  each  hen  ? 
This  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done  only  in 
oneway:  by  the  proper  introduction  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  males,  selected  for  the  end  in  view, 
eggs  or  meat. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Plymouth  Rocks  still 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  poultry  world  as 
every  day  farmers' fowls.  There  are  periodi¬ 
cal  •‘booms"  in  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  sooner 
or  later  business  swings  back  to  the  best,  and 
the  “boomed”  stock  drops  back  into  its  place. 
By  glauc  iug  over  the  entries  at  poultry  shows 
or  the  advertising  columns  of  poultry  papers 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Plymouth  Rock  leads 
all  other  breeds  of  poultry  in  numbers  and 
wide  distribution.  The  hottest  competition  at 
shows  is  always  found  over  Plymouth  Rocks. 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  Wyaudottes  rivaled 
them,  but  now  these  latter  fowls  are  gradual¬ 
ly  falling  back  to  a  second  place.  The  P.  R. 
has  l>een  tried  In  every  part  of  our  country, 
and  whan  properly  cared  for,  never  found 
wauting. 

Mr.Scudder  has  hatched,  in  an  incubator  and 
raised  in  a  brooder,  P.  It.  chicks  which,  at  11 
weeks,  weighed  7  pounds  live  weight  per  pair. 
Pure-bred  fowls  will  average  nine  pounds  for 
males  aud  seven  pounds  for  females.  The 
mongrels  found  on  many  farms  will  not  weigh 
over  seven  and  five  pounds,  as  has  been  found 
by  repented  weighings,  and  the  same  food  fed 


<l\)t  ijfl'lXSflliUi 


APRIL  LIVE  STOCK  NOTES, 


A  Profitable  Flock  —I  wintered  42  hens. 
From  January  1  to  March  8,  I  sold  79  dozen 
eggs  for  $10.60.  Some  more  were  broken  by 
accident.  I  sold  22  dozen  at  25  cents,  24  doz¬ 
en  at  18  cents,  aud  the  rest  at  prices  between 
18  and  25.  I  feed  four  quarts  of  wheat  in  the 
morning  and  a  pan  of  hot  sour  milk.  At  noon 
the  hens  get  four  quarts  of  buckwheat,  with 
water,  and  at  uight,  three  to  four  quarts  of 
mixed  grains.  Plenty  of  coal  ashes  are  sup¬ 
plied,  as  well  as  plaster  from  house  walls 


HORSES. 

The  changing  of  coats  is  accompanied  by  an 
excited  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  hair  fol¬ 
licles  which  are  hardened  by  the  secretion  of 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  hair  matter. 
Any  sudden  chill  at  this  season  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  checking  this  excited  ac¬ 
tion  and  throwing  the  large  quantity  of  se¬ 
cretory  matter  back  iuto  the  blood.  Hence 
extra  care  is  to  be  given,  and  any  food  which 
aids  the  skin  in  this  temporary  emergency, 
such  as  bran  aud  linseed  in  the  form  of  warm 
mashes,  will  be  useful.  Two  quarts  of  bran 
aud  a  pint  of  linseed  steeped  in  boding  water 
until  nearly  cool  is  a  moderate  quantity.  The 
very  common  spring  epizootic  usually  called 
distemper,  prevails  at  this  season.  The  warm 
bran  mashes  above-mentioned  will  be£useful 
in  these  cases  and  exposure  to  cold  must  be 
avoided.  When  the  discharge  from  the  nos¬ 
trils  and  cough  are  troublesome,  drum  doses 
of  chlorateCof  pota-*h.  should  he'given  daily. 

In  tuauy  cases  horses  can  go  without  shoes 
during  the  summer  with  advantage.  It  har¬ 
dens  and  toughens  the  hoofs  and  is  at  any  rate 
a  saving  of  expense.  Where  the  land  and 
roads  are  free  of  loose'  stones  shoes  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Brood  mares,  near  foaling  time, 
should  be  worked  very  lightly  If  at  all.  Some 
exercise  is  indispensable  aud  such  food  as  is 
laxative  and  nutritious.  Bran  aud  oats  are 
excellent  anil  no  musty  or  smutty  fodder 
should  be  given,  dean,  sound  Timothy  hay 
is  the  best  fodder.  A  loose  stall  should  be 
provided  for  the  mare  in  which  she  can  be  at 
liberty.  As  little  interference  as  possible  with 
the  mare  is  the  best. 

COWS  AND  CATTLE. 

The  best  food  for  cattle  in  poor  condition  is 
a  warm  bran  mash.  Few  farmers  or  dairy¬ 
men  realize  the  value  of  bran.  In  comparison 
with  other  food  it,  is  the  cheapest,  because  it 
has  a  most  favorable  effect  upon  tho  digestive 
organs  and  therefore  ou  the  whole  system. 
From  hay  to  grass  is  a  critical  period  with  old 
or  young  cattle,  and  especially  with  the  young 
stock  which  are  most  subject  to  tho  prevalent 
diseases  of  the  spring.  To  avoid  any  ill  effects 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  From  Life.  Fig.  146 


to  the  puro-bredit  and  the  mongrels  will  pro¬ 
duce  these  different  results.  It  is  charged 
that  fanciers  attain  their  results  by  slutting 
their  poultry  with  all  kinds  of  rich  and  stimu¬ 
lating  foods.  This  is  u  very  mistaken  idea. 
Any  fancier  who  followed  such  a  plan  would 
soon  reach  the  end  of  his  rope.  Breeders  of 
line  poultry  simply  aim  to  give  their  birds 
enough  to  eat  aud  see  that  they  are  forced  to 
driuk  clear  water  and  take  plenty  of  exercise. 

Little  things  about  the  farm  betray  the 
character  of  tho  owner.  There  is  a  good  deal 
in  the  appearance  of  a  farmer’s  poultry,  A 
ueat,  well  kept  flock  shows  that  the  owner  of 
the  farm  isa  man  who  can  take  pleasure  in  tho 
beautiful  and  thoughtful  phase  of  country  life. 
American  formers  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  tho 
fact  that  there  is  something  to  be  done  in  this 
life  besides  eternally  grinding  out,  dollars  uud 
cents.  Flowers,  trees  aud  all  other  beautiful 
things  have  their  legitimate  place  ou  the  farm, 
aud  where  one  can  combine  beauty  and  utili¬ 
ty  in  any  implement  or  animal  it  his  duty  to 
do  so.  Lot  us  improve  our  Hocks  of  poultry. 


shim  is  thin  aud  white,  while  that  of  the  Cochin 
is  yellow.  Ita  tail  is  ornamented  with  long 
sickle  feathers  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Cochin,  The  feet  of  a  Cochin  are  yellow  ou 
the  bottoms,  while  those  of  a  Langshan  are 
Hcsh-colorod,  with  a  pinkish  color  between  the 
toes.  The  legs  of  ft  Langshan  are  uot  os  heavily 
feathered  as  are  those  of  a  Cochin,  the  former 
possessing  little  or  noue  ou  the  middle  too, 
while  the  middle  toe  of  the  Cochin  should  1*0 
well  feathered.  In  shape  tho  Langshan  is 
trim  and  symmetrical,  while  the  close  body  of 
the  Cochin,  with  the  heavy  cushions  on  the 
backs  of  tho  heus,  uiuko  a  striking  contrast 
with  their  rivals. 

Both  breeds  possess  excellent  qualities.  The 
Langshans  mature  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
Cochins,  but  tho  lattor  are,  perhaps,  hardier. 
As  to  the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other,  it 
is  probable  that  in  laying  qualities  a  claim 
for  either  would  bo  disputed  by  the  breeders 
of  the  rival  fowl,  but  so  far  as  table  qualities 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  breed  superior  to 


while  repairing.  Tho  hen-house  is  12x15  feet, 
single- boarded  aud  battened.  I  have  given 
occasional  feeds  of  cabbage  and  shall 
have  plenty  another  season.  I  shall  also  have 
a  warmer  room  and  keep  the  roosters  away 
from  the  hens.  I  have  five  Wyaudottes,  eight 
half-blood,  aud  the  rest  mixtures  of  several 
breeds.  The  half  blood  Wyaudottes  are  the 
best  layers.  J.  M.  smith. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Chicken  Coop. — A  good  coop  can  be  made 
like  the  one  shown  at  Figure  148.  Two  com- 


Fig.  148. 


from  the  sudden  change  of  food,  cows  and 
calves  should  be  turned  out  for  a  short  time 
and  the  lime  should  be  gradually  ’extended 
until  full  pasturage  will  be  safe.  An  excel¬ 
lent  safeguard  against  the  common  black-leg 
of  young  cattle  at  this  season  is  to  give  salt 
freely  aud  every  morning  to  give  each  calf 
one  tablcspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
crenm-of  tartar  in  equal  parts  with  molasses. 

Use  the  card  freely  to  remove  the  loose  hair 
and  scurfy  matter  which  gather  on  the  skin 
and  Impede  its  excretory  action.  Cattle  that 
are  soiled  will  get  green  rye  the  first.  It  is 
safest  to  cut  this  along  with  the  hay  and  feed 
equal  parts  for  a  few  days;  gradually  lessen¬ 
ing  the  hay. 

Working  oxen  need  as  good  feeding  as 
horses.  A  bright,  lively  ox  will  do  as  much 
work  to  the  plow  if  well  fed  and  well  driven. 
Four  quarts  of  ground  feed  of  corn  aud  oats 
are  as  little  as  an  ox  should  be  supposed  to 
work  on. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

There  should  be  no  falling  off  in  the  care^of 


sheep.  The  wool  will  show  it  in  a  weak  spot 
every  time.  These  weak  spots  break  and  re¬ 
duce  the  value  of  the  whole  fleece.  The  lambs 
should  l  ie  docked  and  the  rains  castrated  while 
young;  when  a  month  old  isn  good  time.  To 
do  this  work  easily,  take  a  low  block,  as  high 
as  the  lamb’s  tail,  back  the  lamb  up  to  the 
block  and  bold  it  between  the  legs:  draw  up 
the  skin  of  the  tail,  which  is  laid  on  the  block, 
and  cut  it  off  with  one  blow  of  a  sharp  hatchet. 
One  man  can  do  this,  but  two  arc  better.  A 
pinch  of  finely  powdered  blue  vitriol  is  put  on 
the  wound.  Castration  at  this  age  is  very 
easy;  the  lauib  is  held  between  the  knees,  head 
downward ;  the  cud  of  the  scrotum  is  clipped 
off  with  a  pair  of  shears;  the  glands  are 
squeezed  out  and  the  attachments  arc  severed 
by  scraping,  not  by  cutting.  This  avoids 
bleeding.  A  little  brown  sugar  and  butter  is 
put  in  the  wound,  which  soon  heals. 

SWINE. 

Give  thejpigs  a  run  on  grass  or  clover  that 
is  intended  for  corn,  or  for  pasture.  But  if 
this  is  not.  possible,  turn  them  out  of  the  pens 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits.  Castrate 
youug  boars  before  the  warm  weather.  No 
animal  is  more  easily  operated  upon  than  a 
boar,  if  care  is  taken  to  sever  the  attachments 
by  scraping,  ami  not  by  cutting,  and  to  make 
the  opeuiug  low  down,  that  the  discharge  may 
escape.  As  the  sows  come  in,  spare  a  little 
sweet  milk  for  the  young  pigs.  Give  it  In  a 
shallow  pan  by  themselves;  they  will  soon 
leam  to  come  for  it  through  a  small  door  in 
the  fence.  Couple  the  sows  now  for  pigs  in 
September.  This  is  the  best  time  for  pigs  to 
be  carried  over  the  winter.  Avoid  overfeed¬ 
ing  the  youug  pigs.  A  quart  of  skitiuned- 
rnilk  and  half  a  pound  of  bran  and  corn  meal ; 
or  of  meal  made  of  rye,  corn  and  buckwheat 
in  equal  parts,  are  quite  enough  for  u  six- 
weeks-old  pig  for  one  day,  given  In  two  feeds. 
An  old  potato  field  is  a  good  place  for  them  to 
run  in. 

STUD  BOOKS  AND  HERD  BOOKS  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
*  BREEDS. 


We  are  frequently  asked  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  in  charge  of  the  different 
stud-books,  herd  books,  records  and  registers 
of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  in  tins  country. 
Here  is  a  full  list,  which  those  who  are  not 
wise  or  careful  euougb  to  keep  files  of  the 
Rural,  would  do  well  to  paste  somewhere  for 
future  reference: — 

Cattle.— American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book, 
J.  H.  Pickcrell,  Editor,  is  Monta.uk  Block, 
Chicago,  ill. ;  American  Hereford  Herd  Book, 
Charles  Gudgell,  Secretary.Indepcndnce,  Mo. ; 
Amerieau  Galloway  Herd-Book,  L.  P.  Muir, 
Editor,  independence,  Mo. ;  American  Aber¬ 
deen-  Atigu  i  Herd  Book,  Charles  Gudgell,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Independence,  Mo. ;  Register  of  Red 
Polled  Cattle,  L.  F.  Ross,  Iowa  City,  nml.f.  C. 
Murray,  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  compilers;  Amer¬ 
ican  Holstein-Friesiau  Herd  Book,  Thomas  B. 
Wales,  Jr..;  Editor,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Register,  Thomas  J. 
Hand,  Editor,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
City;  Amerieau  Jersey  Herd  Register,  O.  B. 
Baldwin,  Editor,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  American 
Devon  Record,  T.  W.  Reid,  Secretary,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio;  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
E.  Norton,  Secretary,  Farmington,  Mass. ; 
American  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  C. 
N.  Winslow',  Brandon,  Vt. 

Horses. — Percberon  Stud  Book,  S.  D. 
Thompson,  Wayne  Ilk;  National  Draft 
Horse  Register  (Norman)  G.  T.  Roney,  Ed¬ 
itor,  Bloomington,  111. ;  American  Clydesdale 
Stud  Book,  Charles  F.  Mills,  Editor,  Spring- 
field,  Ilk;  American  Shire  Stud  Book,  Charles 
Burgess,  Editor,  Wenoua,  III.;  Clydesdale 
Horse  Association,  of  Canada,  Henry  Wade, 
Secretary,  Toronto,  Canada;  Cleveland 
Bay  Breeders’  Association,  P.  Stericker,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Springfield,  Ilk:  Breeders’  Trotting 
Register.  J.  H.  Sanders,  Editor,  Chicago,  Ills; 
Wallace  Trotting  Register,  J.  H.  Wallace, 
212  Broadway,  New  York;  American  Stud 
Book,  S.  D.  Bruce,  Editor,  30  Park  Row',  New 
York  City. 

Swine. — Ohio  Poland-China  Record,  Carl 
Freigau,  Editor,  Dayton, Ohio ;  American  Po- 
land-Chinu  Record ,  Juo.  Gilmore.  Vinton, 
Iowa;  Central  Poland-China  Record,  W,  H. 
Morris,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Northwest¬ 
ern  Poland-China  Record,  J,  O.  Young,  Edi¬ 
tor,  Washington,  Kan.;  American  Berkshire 
Record,  Phil.  M.  Springer,  Editor,  Springfield, 
111. ;  American  Duroc- Jersey  Record,  Cbas.  S. 
Holmes,  Editor,  GrinneJl,  Iowa;  National 
Chester  White  Record,  E.  ft.  Moody,  Emi¬ 
nence, Ky ;  Record  of  Todd's  Improved  Chester 
Whites,  Carl  Freigau,  Editor,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Small  Yorkshire  Swine  Register,  G.  W.  Har¬ 
ris  Editor,  Box  3843,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sheep. — American  Shropshire  Register, 
Mortimer  Levering,  La  Fayette,  Ind.;  Amer¬ 
ican  Cotswold  Record,  Geo.  Harding,  Editor, 
Waukesha,  Wis. ;  American  Oxford  Down  Rec¬ 
ord,  T.  W.  W.  Sumner,  Editor,  Spades,  Ind. ; 


American  South-Down  Record,  S.  E.  Prather, 
Editor,  Springfield,  Ilk;  Vermont  Merino 
Sheep  Breeders'  Ass’ll,  Albert.  Chapman, Sec., 
Middleburg,  Vt. ;  Ohio  Spanish  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders’ Ass’n,  F.  C.  Stanley,  See.,  Carding- 
ton,  Ohio;  Missouri  Sheep  Breeders’  Ass’n, 
H.  V.  Pugsloy,  Sec.,  Plattsburg,  Mo. ;  IT.  S. 
Meriuo  Sheep  Breeders’  Ass'n,  E.  J.  Hiatt, 
Sec.,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Loss  of  Manure.— Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  tells  us 
that  after  many  years  he  gets  back  in  grass 
crops  but  n  very  moderate  percentage  of  the 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  he  has 
applied  to  the  land  in  stable  manure.  Yet 
the  value  of  all  manures  is  figured  upon  their 
full  content  of  these  substauces.  If  in  80  years 
we  don’t  average  to  get  back  more  than  a  third 
Of  w  hat  we  figure  values  on,  what  is  the  figur¬ 
ing  worth  to  a  practical  farmer? 

Yet  it  Pays. — Nevertheless  every  good 
farmer  knows  that,  he  can  generally  get  back 
the  cost  of  his  purchased  manure  in  his  crops 
w'itli  more  or  less  profit,  according  to  eireum- 
tauces.  We  apply,  we  will  say,  20  tons  of 
manure  to  an  aero.  This  may  average  to  hold 
10  pounds  of  organic  nitrogen  to  the.  ton.or  200 
pounds  on  the  acre.  Wc  repeat  this  dressing 
annually  for  10  years,  putting  on  200  tons, 
containing  2,ooo  pounds  of  more  or  less  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen.  Of  this,  Sir  John  says  he  gets 
back,  with  grass,  only  14  per  cent,  or  280 
pounds,  i.  r.  28  pounds  a  year.  Aud  yet  this 
is  sufficient,  with  the  natural  resources  of  the 
soil,  to  give  satisfactory  crops. 


How  with  Fertilizers?  It  is  important 
to  know  whether  the  plant  food  of  coTbmereiul 
fertilizers  is  more  available,  on  the  whole,  than 
that  of  dung.  It  may  be  that  this  has  been 
worked  out  by  Sir  John,  but  if  so  the  report  is 
not  accessible  to  me.  A  ton  of  Such  a  fertil¬ 
izer  as  is  usually  sold  iu  New'  England  for  840, 
rarely  contains  over  100  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
more  or  less  available,  according  as  it  is  there 
in  bone,  dried  blood  and  meat,  fish,  or  the  ni¬ 
trogen  salts.  Few  farmers,  using  the  fertil¬ 
izer  alone,  on  field  crops,  will  apply  over  500 
or  000  pounds  to  the  acre,  containing  from  25 
to  30  pounds  of  nitrogen.  (I  am  taking  nitro¬ 
gen  alone  for  the  comparison,  but  the  sumo 
rule  applies  to  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.) 
If  this  is  all  available, anil  is  all  actually  needed 
by  the  crop  the  first  season,  then  the  supply  of 
plant  food  in  this  dressing  actually  equals  the 
the  supply  that  can  bo  drawn  from  a  dressing 
of  20  tons  of  stable  manure. 

The  Economies  of  the  Case. — Twenty 
tons  of  manure  will  hardly  any  where  cost  the 
farmer  less  than  $40  when  spread  upon  the 
land.  For  that  sum  expended  in  fertilizers  he 
can  dress  between  three  and  four  acres.  In 
either  case  he  may  expect  a  good  crop  the  first 
season,  it  will  be  said  that,  the  manure  will 
supply  nutriment  to  succeeding  crops.  But, 
according  to  .Sir  Jobn.  it  will  only  supply  the 
same  quantity  of  nitrogen  annually,  by  re¬ 
peating  annuully  the  same  full  dressing. 

The  Nitrogen  of  Manure. — Analyses 
seem  to  prove  that  stable  manure  contains  a 
large  excess  of  nitrogen  compared  with  com¬ 
plete  commercial  fertilizers  as  wegrt  them. 
The  effect  on  crops  appears  to  show  the 
same  thing,  heavy  dressings  of  manure  caus¬ 
ing  small  graius  to  lodge  without,  filling,  and 
potatoes  to  rot  or  “run  to  vines.”  On  this 
ground  I  have  thought  it,  preferable  to  use 
lighter  dressings  of  dung,  and  harrow  in  phos- 
phatic  and  potash  fertilizers,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  nitrogen  in  the  w'hole.  The  result  has 
seemed  to  justify  the  theory.  But  if  20  tons 
of  manure,  uuuually,  will  furnish  to  the  crop 
only  as  much  nitrogen  as  is  found  iu  500  or 
(MM)  pounds  of  standard  fertilizer,  this  view  of 
the  matter  would  seem  to  lack  foundation. 

The  Other  Elements.— I  should  be  wrong 
to  base  a  whole  series  of  conclusions  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  the  case  of  nitrogen,  since  this  is 
the  most  uncertain  aud  evasive  of  tho  triad  of 
essential  elements  iu  artificial  fertilization. 
But  Sir  John  tolls  us  that,  of  the  other  two  not 
one-third  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  less  than 
one-half  the  potash,  applied  to  his  field  iu  80 
years,  have  been  recovered  iu  the  crops. 
This  being  the  case,  how  great  is  the  actual 
cost  of  the  really  effective  part  of  our  man¬ 
ures!  _ 

The  Rock  Phosphates. — A  maker  of  bone 
fertilizers  endeavors,  in  bis  trade  circular,  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  rock  phosphates,  lie 
declares  that  “insoluble  phosphoric  acid  from 
Charleston  rock  is  practicably  of  no  value.’’ 
I  take  it  that  absolutely  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  from  any  source  is  “of  no  value.”  But 
that  is  plainly  not  what  he  means  to  convey, 


for  in  afiotber  line  he  says,  “all  farmers  know 
the  value  of  pure  bone,”  yet  according  to  the 
agricultural  chemists  tho  phosphoric  acid  of 
pure  bone  is  “insoluble.”  My  own  experience 
has  seemed  to  show  that  of  the  two  South 
Carolina  “floats”  is  rather  tho  more  soluble 
in  tho  water  of  the  soil.  But  he  also 
says  that  South  Carolina  rock  “has to  l><’  very 
largely  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  to 
make  it  soluble,”  while  if  this  is  done  “it” — i. 
<>.,  the  phosphoric  add,  I  suppose,  though 
grammatically  the  “it”  as  it  stands  in  the  sen 
tence  refers  to  the  sulphuric  acid — “it,  enters 
into  chemical  union  with  alumina,  and  iron 
and  becomes  useless.”  But  he  fails  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  many  of  the  fertilizers  in  which 
South  Carolinu  ruck  Is  used  are  reported  in 
the  station  ana  lyses  to  boas  to  their  phosphoric 
acid,  quite  as  soluble  us  the  bone  fertilizers. 

The  Prick  of  Fertilizers.— I  am  glad  to 
note  a  strong  tendency  among  intelligent  far¬ 
mers  to  buy  fertilizers  for  cash,  and  among 
manufacturers  to  make  liberal  concessions  to 
this  class  of  buyers.  An  honest,  high-grade 
fertilizer  is  as  safe  an  investment  as  any  far¬ 
mer  can  put  his  money  into;  and  at  the  price 
at  which  it  could  be  sold  with  a  fair  profit,  for 
cash,  it  is  a  profitable  investment  for  men  who 
know  how  to  use  it.  Let  everything  be  done 
to  bring  seller  aud  buyer  together  on  a 
cash  basis.  It  is  the  only  true  way. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VI EWS. 

“Blackbirds.  ” — I  want  to  find  out  wheth¬ 
er  the  Minnesota  blackbird  is  a  friend  or  foe. 
Does  it  destroy  grain  to  any  great  extent? 
What  do  others  think?  1  think  it  destroys 
more  insects  than  grain.  In  this  county  a 
petition  has  been  presented  to  the  County 
Commissioners,  asking  that  a  bonus  bo  paid 
for  killing  blackbirds.  I  shall  ho  sorry  if  such 
u  thing  comes  to  pass.  F.  G.  N. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  “Minnesota”  blackbird  is 
probably  the  same  which  is  known  in  New 
England  as  the  red-winged  blackbird,  as  this 
species  extends  all  over  North  America  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Mexico.  It  arrives  in  New 
York  aud  New  England  about  April  1,  and  in 
Minnesota  a  little  later.  At  that  season  it 
lives  chiefly  on  insects  and  grubs;  but  later 
on  youug  and  tender  corn.  Tho  birds  con¬ 
gregate  in  great  numbers  and  in  August  when 
the  young  are  ready  to  associate  iu  llocks 
they  do  considerable  damage  to  corn.  In  the 
Northwestern  States  and  Canada  the  name 
“  blackbird”  is  also  given  to  the  rusty  grakle, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  starlings,  In  habits 
the  starlings  resemble  the  smaller  species  of  the 
crow  family  t  o  a  great,  extent,  and  their  food 
consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects,  seeds  and 
fruit.  They  migrate  111  large  flocks  and  often 
do  some  injury  to  crops.  .Still  the  blackbirds 
of  our  Northern  States  are  of  great  value  to 
horticulture  and  especially  so  to  general  agri¬ 
culture.  True,  they  do  oat  some  grain,  and 
are  occasionally  quite  annoying  in  spring  as 
they  pull  up  the  young  corn  for  the  kernels  at 
the  end.  Still,  they  have  eaten  white  grubs, 
wire  worms  and  cut  worms  enough  to  pay  for 
ten  times  the  grain  uud  other  crops  they  eat. 
After  a  close  study  of  “blackbirds”  we  count 
them  as  among  the  excellent  friends  of  the 
farm. 

A  Victim  of  the  “B.-A.”  Swindle.— I  am 
one  of  the  many  who  were  duped  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Claim  Agency.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  such  a  miserable  swindle  could  be  perpe¬ 
trated.  I  am  a  cripple  aud  have  been  one  for 
10  years.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money  I 
have  sent  to  this  concern.  My  father  had 
wealthy  relatives  in  Englaud,  and  as  we  are 
very  poor  aud  tho  advertisements  seemed  so 
plausible,  aud  we  have  not  heard  from  our 
relatives  for  several  years,  we  sent  the  money. 
Now,  what  we  want  to  know  is  this:  can  we 
get  any  money  back ?  We  have  on r  registered 
receipts  aud  letters  from  the  company  to  prove 
that  we  sent  the  money.  .mbs.  k.  a.  f. 

Oceana  Co.,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — No,  yon  cannot  get  a  cent  back. 
These  black-hearted  rascals  are  too  sharp  to 
leave  their  stolen  money  where  it  can  be  cap¬ 
tured.  None  of  it  will  overgo  back  to  the 
senders.  If  it,  lias  not  been  spent  already  it  is 
put  away  in  some  safe  place.  The  rogues  may 
be  sent  to  prison,  though  it  is  by  no  menus 
sure  that  they  will  bo.  But  if  tho  “President” 
of  this  bogus  “Agency”  was  a  robber,  who 
were  his  tools?  llow  did  he  reach  the  public? 
Are  not  the  newspapers  who  pocketed  his  stolen 
money  and  placed  the  bait  before  the  public, 
guilty?  Of  all  the  agricultural  papers  Unit 
published  the  advertisement  we  know  of  but 
one  which  has  had  the  courage  to  admit  the 
fact  uud  warn  its  readers.  The  others  have 
pocketed  the  money  and  then  sneaked  away 
from  an  acknowledgment  of  their  error.  A 
few  words  from  those  who  lost  their  money  in 
this  swindle  sent  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper 
in  which  they  saw  the  advertisement  might 


help  to  purify  its  advertising  columns  in  the 
future.  No  reader  of  the  Rural  should  have 
been  victimized  by  this  fraud,  for  both  on  the 
editorial  page  and  in  the  Eye-Opener’s  depart¬ 
ment,  wc  repeatedly  warned  our  friends 
against  it,  and  proved  the  flimsy  nature  of  its 
pretensions. 

The  Special  Premium  Announcement  in 
the  Rural  of  March  12  surprises  me.  You 
offer  so  much  for  so  little  that  it  looks  like 
some  of  the  humbugs  you  have  exposed  so 
vigorously.  If  this  gram  drill  is  what  you 
say  it  is,  it  is  fairly  giveu  away  for  25  sub 
eeribers.  J-  a.  g. 

Smyth  Co.,  Va. 

U.  N.-Y.— The  drill  is,  so  far  as  we  know, as 
good  as  any  made  by  the  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  supplying  it.  Wo  stated  in  tho  an¬ 
nouncement,  first,  that  we  had  but  a  limited 
number  of  drills,  and,  second,  that  we  gave 
them  at  this  low  figure  simply  because  we  had 
no  storage  room  for  them,  anil  because  we  do 
not  sell  anything  but  the  Rural.  We  stated 
that  it  will  bo  “first  come  first  served;”  that 
is,  the  first  person  sending  us  a  club  of  25  sub¬ 
scribers  will  get  the  first  drill,  the  second  the 
next.,  and  so  on  until  all  the  drills  we  have  in 
stock  are  taken.  The  R  N.-Y.  never  expects 
to  make  a  single  cent  on  any  of  its  premiums. 
They  are  given  to  agents  for  just  exactly  what 
they  cost  us,  in  cash  or  advertising.  A  glance 
at  our  last  year’s  premium  list  will  show  that 
wc  offer  a  value  of  from  $t  to  *3  for  each  sub¬ 
scriber  secured  by  our  ageuts.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  Rural  gives  to  agents  the  most 
liberal  terms  of  any  paper  in  the  country. 

Against  Rum-selling. — I  notice  one  thing 
that  I  like  about  the  Crosby  High-License 
Bill  which  proposes  to  largely  increase  the 
liquor  license  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Every  rum-seller  in  the  city  opposes  it.  This 
fact  alone  would  give  it  favor  in  my  eyes.  It 
seems  to  me  nu  evidence  that  they  fear  it,  and 
an  argument  iu  its  favor.  The  respectable 
press  of  the  city  with  singular  unanimity 
favor  this  bill,  as  do  a  great  majority  of  res¬ 
pectable  citizens.  They  see  tho  danger  into 
which  New  York  with  her  thousands  of  sa¬ 
loons  is  drifting.  The  rum-sellers,  dive-keep¬ 
ers  and  owners  of  gambling  hells  fight  the 
measure.  They  don't  want  to  pay  $1,000  for 
conducting  a  cursed  business  which  now  costs 
them  but  f  UK),  If  it  were  possible  to  shut  up 
every  rum  hole  iu  the  city  and  pour  every 
drop  of  the  damnable  liquid  into  the  harbor 
l  would  heartily  favor  such  a  plan.  I  never 
yet  heard  of  any  Prohibitionist,  or  any  100  of 
them,  who  were  willing  to  undertake  such  a 
job.  I  welcome  every  measure  that  antago¬ 
nizes  the  rum  shop.  I  believe  it  indicates  the 
fact  that  public  sentiment  is  slowly  but  surely 
rising  to  a  point  where  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  power  will  be  possible.  J.  H.  s. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

One  dollar  never  cost  the  farmers  more  than 
it  does  now.  Eggs  are  exchanged  for  actual 
necessities.  They  arc  too  costly  for  our  own 
tables.  Many  farmers  are  still  paying  inter¬ 
est  with  no  money  to  spare  for  grape-vines  or 
Russian  apple  trees.  The  Rubai,  is  doing  a 
grand  work  for  us.  It  tells  us  a  remedy,  but 
we  HO  sooner  take  a  dose  of  the  glorious  medi¬ 
cine  than  some  G.  O.  P.  paper  or  lawyer  comes 
along  and  administers  an  emetic  or  speech 
that  destroys  all  effect.  But  there  is  hope. 
Keep  right  on.  g.  v.  weeks. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

Speaking  of  blowing  out  stumps  with  dy¬ 
namite,  we  have  a  man  in  this  county  who 
makes  a  business  of  doing  such  work.  Last 
spring  he  threw  out.  for  me,  40  rocks  and  some 
stumps  in  about  two  hours  at  a  cost  of  $15. 
The  work  was  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  u.  k.  birtch. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  plan  is  practical  iu  many  lo¬ 
calities.  It  is  a  good  one.  Tho  stumps  are 
thrown  out  cheaply  aud  well,  and  the  explo- 
sivesare  used  by  a  practiced  hand, consequently 
the  danger  is  greatly  reduced. 

Va.  Marl. — It  is  notgenerally  known  that 
we  have  extensive  beds  of  marl  in  this  coun¬ 
try  along  the  rivers,  easily  handled.  1  have 
heard  that  New  Jersey  marl  is  hard  to  handle 
and  mine.  What  we  have  here  is  firm  and 
free  from  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
for  u  few  days  it  dries  thoroughly  uud  can  be 
readily  screened— almost  as  fine  as  flour.  It 
is  rich  in  shell  and  occasional  lumps  of  pet¬ 
rified  shell  and  bone  resembling  the  S.  C.  rock 
are  found.  When  dug  t  hese  shells  crumble  and 
pass  through  the  screens.  Shark’s  teeth  are 
very  abundant.  An  almost  inexhaustible 
store  of  fertility  thus  lies  under  our  feet,  only 
wuiting  to  bo  developed.  W.  J.  M. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

The  Marriage  Insurance  agent  has  been 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  land.  Those  who  deal 
with  him  should  look  out.  It  is  as  bad  a  swin¬ 
dle  as  the  Bohemian  Oats.  Give  it  no  quar¬ 
ter.  The  Rural  was  right  about  tho  dowry 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 


BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


swindle  of  New  York.  1  know  some  people 
who  would  be  better  off  if  they  had  not  dealt 
with  that  firm.  A.  s. 

K.  N.-Y-Tho  “marriage  insurance”  swindle 
has  been  denounced  several  times  by  the  Eye- 
Opener.  Tt  isof  the  same  stripe  as  the  “grave¬ 
yard”  insurance  humbug.  Laws  have  been 
passed  in  several  of  the  States  making  both 
illegal,  and  providing  punishment  for  those 
who  engage  in  them.  To  the  wise  a  word  is 
enough;  a  sermon  would  be  wasted  on  the 
foolish. 


of  Trade.  The  cultivation  of  politics  can  be 
carried  on  without  saddling  its  with  any  such 
sham.  Cartoon  it  down.  Devote  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  more  and  more  to  rigid  investigation  and 
the  science  of  agriculture.  Teach  the  people 
that,  what  we  need  is  intelligent  application  of 
industry.  Strengthen  and  encourage  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges.  They  are  the  right 
things;  only  as  yet  they  are  not  complete  in 
development.  The  farmers  are  most  of  all  in 
need  of  general  and  broad  information  on  the 
progress  of  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
Any  rascal  of  a  peddler  can  swindle  them  with 
a  book  full  of  pictures  of  imaginary  fruits. 
In  this  county  alone  I  estimate  that  the  an¬ 
nual  loss  to  farmers  from  not  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  trees,  plants,  fruits,  berries,  etc., 
and  yet  buying  on  the  representations  of 
scamps,  is  $15,000.  In  New  York  State  the 
yearly  loss  is  not  less  than  ($500,000,  I  mean 
the  actual  loss  from  the.  purchase  of  worthless 
trash  at  four  or  live  times  the  price  of  valua¬ 
ble  stock  bought  of  legitimate  dealers. 

The  work  of  enlightening  has  gone  on 
grandly ;  but  by  whom  has  it  been  done  ?  The 
agricultural  colleges,  the  agricultural  press 
and  the  honest  nurserymen.  These  last  flood 
the  land  every  spring  with  catalogues  that  are 
a  growing  marvel  for  the  amount  of  valuable 
information  they  contain.  But.  the  most  we 
get  from  Washington  is — seeds — and  seeds — 
and  polities.  e.  p.  powell. 

Oneida,  Co.  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  an  acre  of  the  Deihl-Mediterrauean 
Wheat  from  the  Rural’s  distribution. 
It  looks  much  better  than  the  Fultz  The  first 
year  I  got  eight  pounds  and  from  that  92 
pounds,  which  produced  this  acre.  c.  a.  l. 

C'ochrauton,  l’a. 

The  different  opinions  of  a  new  fruit  ex¬ 
pressed  by  good  men  are  often  perplexing.  With 
some  it  is  a  humbug,  others  strongly  indorse 
it.  My  experience  with  fruits  prompts  me  to 
be  very  charitable  in  such  eases.  Take  the  Marl¬ 
boro  Raspberry.  It  seems  to  be  a  success  ou  the 
Hudson  River  and  in  many  other  places;  but 
here  it  does  not  promise  well.  I  believe  that 
raspberries,  like  the  Antwerp,  that  have 
foreign  blood  in  them,  will  succeed  only  in 
localities  where  their  foliage  will  stnnd  the 
climate.  I  would  likoto  hear  more  about  tho 
Rancocas.  1  think  it  is  going  to  do  here,  and 
if  as  early  ns  represented,  will  fill  a  gap  in  the 
market.  Nothing  beats  the  Cutbbert  with  us, 
hut  it  is  somewhat  late.  t.  a. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

PRAISE  FOR  thk  sicicos. — The  seeds  received 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  are  good, 
clean,  and  unmixed,  and  they  always  grow  if 
treated  rightly,  and  are  always  thankfully 
received  by  me  and  20  others,  whose  names  I 
might  mention.  c.  M.  r. 

Parachute,  Colorado, 


Manly  Purity  and  Beauty 


IRRIGATION  OF  MEADOWS.— No.  2. 


No  tongue  nor  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  esteem  In 
which  the  Ccticura  Remedies  arc  held  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  upon  thousands  whose  Uvea  have  been  made 
happy  by  the  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating.  Itching, 
scaly,  ami  plinpty  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and 
blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Ccticcra,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  aud  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Boautltlor,  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally.  and  Ccticcra  Rksolvest,  the  new  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier,  Internally,  am  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 


I  gratefully  aefcnowleuge  u  cure  of  Eczema,  or  Salt 
Rheum,  on  head,  neck,  face,  anus  and  legs  for  seven¬ 
teen  years;  not  able  to  walk,  except  on  hand  and 
knees,  for  one  year;  not  able  to  help  myself  for  eight 
years.  Tried  hundreds  of  remedies;  doctors  pronoun¬ 
ced  my  case  hopeless;  permanently  cured  by  the  Cut¬ 
icura  Remedies  . 

WILL  MCDONALD, 

2542  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Ill. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

The  supply  of  water  haviug  been  secured, 
as  described  in  The  Rural  of  February  12, 
the  uext  part  of  the  process  is  the  preparation 
of  the  land  to  receive  the  water.  Meadows 
are  irrigated  by  sheet  flowing  or  by  flooding. 
The  first  consists  of  discharging  water  upou 
the  higher  part  of  the  land  in  a  thin  sheet,  or 
numerous  small  rivulets  which  spread  aud  lose 
themselves  iu  a  broad  layer  that  waters  the 
soil ;  the  second,  by  stopping  the  gate  of  the 
dam  and  bucking  the  water  over  the  land. 
There  is  also  a  system  in  vogue  which  partakes 
of  both  methods:  the  water  being  let  out  of 
gates  in  the  supply  canal  aud  gradually  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  grasses,  is  retained  by  hanks  and 
gathered  to  the  depth  of  a  few  iuehes,  when  it 
finds  outlets  prepared  for  it,  and  thus  becomes 
a  slow,  broad  stream  flowing  over  the  herbage 
and  saturating  the  soil  as  well  as  conveying 
fertile  matter  suspended  in  it  to  the  land  upon 
which  it  is  deposited. 

The  surface  of  the  meadow  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  plowing,  harrowing  and  seraping,  so 
as  to  get  a  uuifortn  slope,  in  the  one  case,  or 
a  uuiforrn  level  in  the  other.  A  machine  for 
scraping  the  surface  is  easily  made.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pair  of  broad  runners,  having  one  or 
two  scrapers  fixed  across  and  between  them. 
These  scrapers  are  edged  with  steel  blades 
made  of  old  cast-off  mill  saws.  Running  over 
the  loosened  ground  they  move  the  soil  from 
the  elevations  into  the  hollows  and  thus  level 
and  smooth  the  surface. 

The  laud  is  then  seeded,  and  if  it  needs  it,  a 
liberal  manuring  is  given,  especially  upon  the 
portions  which  are  scraped.  Sometimes  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  a  series  of  levels  or 
tables  are  made,  the  water  passing  from  one 
to  another  in  succession,  aud  beiug  retained 
on  each  only  long  enough  to  saturate  the  soil, 
for  12  or  24  hours,  for  instance,  or  each  level 
may  lie  irrigated  in  succession,  one  after  the 
other  for  u  night,  or  a  day  and  night,  as  the 
cose  may  be,  aud  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
limited.  In  the  first  case  the  surface  of  the 
meadow  would  appear  somewhat  as  shown 
in  Fig.  153.  The  slope  is  divided  into  sections 


i  tried  Mr.  Woodward’s  plan  of  shearing 
lambs  last  winter.  My  neighbors  laughed  at 
me  aud  said  the  lambs  would  surely  die.  1 
said  T’d  try  it  anyway.  To-day  these  shorn 
lambs  are  the  best  iu  the  lot.  I  prefer  South 
Down  bucks  for  raising  lambs  for  the  New 
York  market.  j.  j.  m. 

Whippuny,  N.  J. 


I  b  rough  the  medium  of  one  of  your  books,  received 
through  Mr.  Frank  T.  Wray,  druggist,  Apollo,  Pa.,  I 
became  acquainted  with  your  Cctu  tua  remedies, 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  you  that  their 
use  has  permanently  cured  me  of  one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  blood  poisoning.  In  connection  with  erysip¬ 
elas.  that  1  have  ever  seen,  and  this  after  having  been 
pronounced  Incurable  hy  some  of  the  best  physicians 
in  our  county.  I  take  grout  pleasure  In  fu.  warding  to 
you  this  testimonial,  unsolicited  as  it  Is  by  you,  in 
order  thut  others  suffering  from  similar  maladies  may 
be  encouraged  to  give  your  Cuticvra  Remedies  a 
trial. 

P.  S.  IV  H1TLINGER,  Leechburg,  Pa 
Reference:  Frank  T.  Wray,  Druggist, 

•  Apollo,  Pa. 


James  E.  Richardson,  Custom  House,  New  Orleans, 
On  oath  says:  “In  INTO  Scrofulous  Ulcers  broke  out  on 
my  body  until  I  was  a  moss  of  corruption.  Every¬ 
thing  known  to  the  medical  faculty  was  tried  in  vain. 
I  became  a  mere  wreck.  At  times  could  not  lift  my 
hands  to  rny  head,  could  not  turn  In  bed;  was  in  con¬ 
stant  pain,  and  looked  upon  life  as  a  curse.  No  relief 
or  cure  In  ten  years,  bi  issO  1  beard  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  used  them,  and  was  perfectly  cured." 

Sworn  to  before  r,  S.  Com.  J.  D.  Crawford. 


POLITICAL  FARMING, 


There  is  uo  doubt  about  the  telling  quality 
and  the  ti-uth  implied  in  tho  Rural’s  cartoon 
on  the  Agricultural  Seed  Bureau  in  tho  Ru¬ 
ral  of  March  12.  But  do  you  go  deep 
enough?  What  has  tho  Department  ever 
amounted  to?  AVhat  has  it  done*  of  common- 
sense  value?  .The  Rural  New- 'Yorker’s  ex¬ 
periments  aud  reports  are  incomparably  more 
valuable  than  all  tho  gush  that  conies  from 
Commissioners  of  the  ruling  Order,  To  say 
that  their  speeches  on  farm  topics  are  windy 
would  be  to  put  it  mildly.  Ouo,  at  least,  of 
the  number  I  have  known,  who  was  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  moon  theory  with  regard  to 
planting.  His  average  intelligence  was  of 
the  same  sort.  The  whole  affair  is  a  system 
of  political  farming.  They  grow  politics  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  disseminate  polities  as  freely  as 
they  disseminate  seeds— equally  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  farmer. 

How  will  il  be  gith  the  new  Cabinet  office ? 
Already  Column  and  Hatch  are  by  the  ears, 
ami  others  are  jumping  In  to  secure  the  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  score  of  political  influence  aud 
ability  to  run  the  office  fur  tho  party.  How 
happens  it  that  such  men  us  wo  would  select 
to  place  ut  the  head  of  our  agricultural  col- 
legs  are  not  considered  available?  The  plain 
reason  is  that  Dr.  Sturtovaut  does  not  grow 
politics  at  Geneva;  Prof.  Rudd  grows  no  poli¬ 
tics  In  Iowa;  Caldwell  is  at  work  on  other 
crops  at  Ithaca.  We  don’t  need  a  Cabinet 
Oflicer  who  can-  make  stump  speeches, 
grow  impossible  silk-worms,  plant  tea 
and  coffee  in  Georgia,  instruct  us  on  the 
value  of  mad-stones,  aud  dig  artichokes 
in  the  full  of  tho  ntoou.  What  we  do 
want  at  Washington  is  a  farmers’  univer- 
sity,  a  branch  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute ; 
thoroughly  scientific  and  therefore  thorough¬ 
ly  practical — a  university  that  will  not  sow 
any  politics,  or  grow  auy  politics  or  buy  votes 
with  buggy  peas  uud  fraudulent  oats.  By  a 
university  1  do  not  mean  another  college  at 
all.  Wo  have  them  in  the  States  and  there  they 
ought  to  do  their  work;  but  I  mean  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Smithsonian  devoted  to  inves¬ 
tigations  strictly  in  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture  its  there  is  a  Bureau  of  Entomology,  etc. 
15y  what  possible  logic  can  farmers  persuade 
themselves  they  can  be  benefited  by  a  Cabinet 
( fillcer?  The  same  reasoning  would  require  a 
C  abinet  Secretary  of  the  manufacturers  and 
another  Secretory  of  Fine  Acts,  and  another 


Sold  everywhere.  Priee,  Ccticcra,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $i.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drcu  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

tW~  Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages; 
50  Illustrations  and  100  Testimonials. 


Ccticcra  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
tnfaUible  skin  beautitlers  and  blood  purltlers. 


PLES.  blaek-heads,  chapped  and  nilv  skin  pro 
vented  by  Ccticcra  Medicated  Soai\ 


U  A  M  riQ  s,lft  •  "’bite  and  free  from  chaps  by  using 
llnll  Uu  ccticcra  Medicated  Soap. 


Si  te  DOUGLAS  1,000  HOUSES 

XS. £&&&,  WTf  parted  with 

he  best  $3  Shoe  In  the  World.  «£>/  CJ  I  ■■  ■■  If  mm  m  ■  >■  - 

>2.50 shoe  JFJ*  ESSEX  PAINT! 


equals  the  $3  Shoes  adver¬ 
tised  by  other  firms. 

Our  $  2 


A  FEW  WHO  HAVE  USED  ITs 

W.  L.  GILBERT.  Esq  ,  Pt.  C.  W.  R.  R. 

HENRY  BOWERS.  Esq  ,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  j  w.  marvin,  deep  iuvkr, 

_  _  i  other*  In  this  place. 

C-  C.™.e^.,W*h.n*on.  !>  0..  and  others. 
ALEX.  H  A  I  KRs.  hsq..  West  Winstkd,  Ct. 

IS  others  in  this  place. 

'•  .  SJ  others, 

t  .  H.  PERKINS,  Esq.,  Pt  K  I  H.  S.Oo. 
Residences  In  Ashury  Park,  Newport.  Look  Branch 
Fishers  Island,  New  London,  and  In  tact  everv  State  lii 
the  Union,  are  painted  with  It,  and  great  satisfaction 
is  given. 

Price*  and  Sample*  tree  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX,  CONN.,  IT.  S.  A. 


SS3d  Edition.  10$  pages,  lltm  to  prevent 

CII0I.K1U.  (JAPES 
and  KOI  1 L.  1  a  rote  it  as  a  system  of 
practical  HOU  and  POfLTBY  keeping. 
Symptom*  And  remedies  for  all  diseases, 
now  to  reed  fhr  Egg*.  45e.  in  stamps.  a  coot  of 
“The  Cove  D.le  Ponltry  Yard.*’  L%,|,X 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  30  varieties  FBEK. 

A.  M.  LANC,  Box  840,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  above  ground  coarser  iu  «  colors  only,  us  durable 
as  the  finer. 

,,  .  .  nor  Gull,  by  bbl. 

contains  as  much  of  the  Fire  Proof  Metal  as  the  M 1  ,»>o 
Paint,  made  of  Pure  Linseed  oil  Only  (Campbell  2 
Thayers),  .specially  recommended  for  ilarim. 
I- Ketones,  «tc,  _  ’ 

W  A  N  TE II— One  dealer  tn  u  town  to  sell  these  goods. 

ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

barm  utensils,  etc.,  wiilnot  cnutAorpetl  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  nr  ices  nr 

UOSSiK  IKON  ORE  PAINT  CO! 

Ogdciisbu  rg,  N,  Y. 


by  furrows  in  which  the  water  flowing  from 
the  main  channel  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  is 
collected  and  re  distributed.  This  prevents 
danger  of  tho  water  gathering  force  in  its 
descent  and  forming  a  washout  by  collecting 


Fruit- grower s,  g a rdexers, 

Truckers,  Florists,  Amateurs  and  Coun¬ 
try  Gentlemen  are  minted  to  send  flic 
stamps  for  a  number  of  THE  AMERICAN 
GARDES,  the  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture.  Priee  reduced  from  sbj  to  SI »  with 
R.  N.Y.,  $2.50.  E.  H.  LIBBY,  47  Dey  St., 
New  York. 


In  one  stream  iu  places,  or  if  it  is  only  suffi¬ 
cient  to  water  one  section  at  a  time,  it  is 
turned  into  each  channel  iu  succession. 


iy  to  Apply, 
not  runt 
PI.ASTEU 
CARPETS 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


APRILS. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


( Continued  from  page  219.) 

The  surface  of  the  field  would  appear  as 
shown  in  Fig.  154,  the  water  being  directed  in 
the  way  it  should  go  by  small  gates  or  barri¬ 
ers  stuck  in  the  ground  wherever  they  may  bo 
wauted.  In  the  second  ease  the  plan  of  the 
meadow  would  be  quite  simple.  The  dam  is 
carried  across  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  Fig.  155,  or  if  on  one  side  only,  a  re- 
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Fig.  155. 

tainiug  dam  is  made  along  the  bank  on  that 
side.  When  the  meadow  lies  along  both  sides 
of  the  stream  a  gate  is  fitted  in  the  dam  and 
this  is  closed  when  the  water  is  needed  and 
the  water  slowly  backs  up  over  the  grass.  This 
is  usually  done  in  time  of  freshets  or  during 
t'.e  winter,  when  the  water  brings  down  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  sediment  which  fertilizes 
the  soil  exceedingly  and  in  time  makes  it  very 
productive  and  able  to  bear  very  large  crops 
of  grain.  The  sediment  thus  brought  down 
by  even  small  streams  is  sufficient  at  times  to 
cover  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  inches 
at  every  flood;  or  the  dam  maybe  made  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  meadow  aud  the  water 
divided  as  far  as  possible  on  each  side  and  dis¬ 
charged  as  shown  at  Fig.  154;  or  the  water  may 
be  taken  from  the  stream  in  a  side  channel 
and  led  to  the  higher  ground  and  distributed 
upon  the  land.  All  these  modes  of  preparing 
the  laud  are  simple  enough  for  easy  compre¬ 
hension  and  need  only  the  use  of  a  very  com¬ 
mon  level  to  lay  out  the  channels. 

The  most  common  method  is  that  shown  at 
Fig.  156.  The  water  flows  over  each  section 


Fig.  156. 

n  turn,  and  is  retained  upon  it,  if  desired,  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  effect  its  purpose.  A 
series  of  spouts  are  fixed  in  the  bauks  (Fig. 
57),  by  which  tlu  water  is  discharged  into 


the  ditch  below  and  spreads  over  the  next  sec¬ 
tion,  and  so  on,  finally  escaping  into  the 
stream  at  the  foot.  These  methods  will  in  the 
aggregate  cover  a  multitude  of  cases.  I  have 
been  consulted  in  many  such  instances  and 
have  adopted  one  or  more  of  them  in  every 
case,  finding  no  difficulty  that  could  not  be 
surmounted,  whenever  the  prime  necessity,  an 
adequate  water  supply,  was  at  band,  and  even 
where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  difficulty  may 
be  got  over  in  some  cases  in  which  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  insurmountable,  by  making  a  stream  at 
a  lo\v  level,  by  the  force  of  its  current  raise  a 
sufficient  supply  to  serve  the  purposes  desired. 
The  distributing  ditch  for  the  main  supply 
should  have  as  little  fall  as  possible,  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  coveriug  as  much  laud  as 
may  be.  In  general,  it  should  meander  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  cheaper 
than  to  carry  it  over  an  uneven  surface  by 
means  of  deep  cuts  or  timber  culverts.  The 
fall  need  not  be  more  than  one  foot  in  a  thou¬ 
sand,  which  gives  a  current  of  130  feet  in  a 
minute,  or  a  mile  and  a  quarter  an  hour;  and 
even  a  fall  of  six  inches  to  the  1,000  feet  has 
been  found  ample  when  the  soil  has  been 
clayey  and  retentive  of  the  water.  The  fall 
should  be  regular  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  or  the  current  may  vary  iu  rapidity  and 
the  banks  may  wash  in  places,  or  bauks  of 
sediment  may  form  which  will  disturb  the 
level  and  interfere  with  the  flow.  In  sandy 
soil  an  inclination  of  six  inches  to  the  1,000 
feet,  or  2A  feet  to  the  mile,  is  the  limit  of 
safety  to  prevent  the  caving  of  the  banks. 


STABLE  FLOORS. 

An  earth  floor  for  stable  is  an  exceedingly 
disappointing  one  and  should  be  used  only 
when  no  other  materials  can  be  procured. 
Clay  of  the  toughest  character  is  the  best  ma¬ 
terial.  This  is  cut  up  aud  mixed  with  water 
into  a  soft,  plastic  condition, when  it  is  put  in 
a  heap  to  become  uniform  aud  plastic.  It  is 
worked  over  with  a  hoe,  as  mortal-  is,  to  make 
it  sticky  aud  adherent  until  it  is  as  nearly  dry 
as  it  can  lie  worked.  It  is  then  made  into 


large  balls  and  carried  to  the  stable  where  the 
floor  is  to  he  made.  A  hall  is  laid  down  and 
beaten  into  shape  to  the  level  of  the  floor; 
then  auother  is  laid  aud  beaten  down,  and  so 
on  until  the  floor  is  roughly  made.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  rammed  down  with  a  log  of  wrood 
furnished  with  baudles  to  lift  it  by  aud  drop 
it  ou  the  floor.  The  floor  is  then  w-etted  and 
worked  over  with  the  smoother,  which  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  plank  with  a  sloping  hau- 
dle  spiked  on  to  it  (both  implements  are 
shown  at  Fig.  158)  until  the  surface  is  hard 


Fig.  158. 

aud  smooth.  As  it  dries  aud  cracks  with  the 
drying,  it  is  rammed  aud  smoothed  until  it  is 
hard  aud  firm  w-heu  it  becomes  water-proof 
aud  solid  and  almost  rat-proof.  Coarse  coal 
ashes  mixed  with  the  clay  beaten  iu  this  w-ay 
will  make  a  floor  almost  as  hard  as  cement. 


BAKE  OVEN. 


Farmers  often  times  desire  to  build  bake 
jvens.  It  is  frequently  asked  if  concrete  is  a 
suitable  material  for  such  work.  It  will  not 
-esist  fire  under  which  it  will  soon  crumble. 
k  domestic  bake  overt  should  be  built  of  hard 
>riek  in  the  following  manner.  A  foundation 
s  first  built  over  a  frame  of  strong  plauks, 
is  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  The  floor  is  made 
jf  the  smoothest  bricks  laid  in  fire  clay.  Fig. 
50  is  the  ground-plau  which  may  be  six  feet 


Fig.  150, 

mg  by  three  wide.  The  roof  is  arched,  as 
down  at  Fig.  151,  which  represents  the  section 
rom  the  door  at  A  to  the  rear  and  chimney  B. 
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Fig.  151. 


of  sharp,  cleau  sand,  rather  coarse,  a  layer 
of  finer  sand,  a  layer  of  pulverized  char¬ 
coal  with  dust  blown  out,  theu  a  layer  of  sand 
the  whole  occupying  one-third  of  the  jar. 


he  walls  aud  roofs  should  he  as  thick  as  the 
ill  length  of  a  brick,  aud  the  bricks  should 
e  laid  in  fire  clay  and  cement  mixed  or  very 
ood  lime  mortar.  The  oven  is  most  conven- 
mtly  built  iu  au  annex  to  the  kitchen,  having 
le  door  in  the  wall,  aud  covered  outside  with 
good  roof  having  an  air-space  of  three  or 
>ur  feet  above  the  oven.  The  oven  is  covered 
rjth  fine,  clean  sand  held  iu  retaining  walls.as 
aown  iu  Figure  B.  Any  man  who  has  a  reun¬ 
ion  share  of  brains  can  build  a  good  oven  by 
illowing  the  directions  and  plans  here  given, 
'lie  arch  is  laid  over  a  floor  of  wood  supported 
n  a  frame  which  is  knocked  out  w-hen  the 
:ork  is  dry  and  hard.  A  very  small  fire  should 
e  kept  iu  at  first  to  warm  it  slowly. 

CHEAP  FILTER. 


KETTLE  RING. 


It  is  often  convenient  to  heat  water  out-of- 
doors.  At  butchering  time,  try iug  out  lard, 
or  boiling  soap,  apple-butter  or  cider,  it  is  of¬ 
ten  unhandy  to  run  to  the  house.  With  a 
ring  like  the  one  shown  at  Fig.  149,  such  trou- 


Tiie  Scientific  American  describes  the  filter 
bowu  at  Fig.  147  as  cheap  aud  easily  han¬ 
dled.  Two  stone  pots  or 
jars  are  used,  the  bottom 
one  to  be  a  water  jar  with 
side  hole  if  possible.  If  no 
faucet  is  to  be  used  the  top 
jar  can  lie  removed  so  that 
the  wator  can  be  dipped 
out.  The  top  jar  has  a  hole 
drilled  or  broken  in  the 
bottom  aud  a  small  flower 
pot  saucer  inverted  over  the 
Fig.  147.  hole.  Then  fill  in  a  layer 


Fig.  149. 


ble  cau  be  done  away  with.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  it.  It  cau  be  placed  on  the  ground 
on  any  part  of  the  farm,  the  kettle  placed  on 
it,  aud  a  fire  built  under  it.  You  ought  to 
have  one. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


F.  E.  McAllister,  No.  22  Dey  Street,  N. 
Y. — Amateur’s  Guide  for  1887,  a  book  of  150 
pages. — Many  novelties  among  garden,  flower 
and  field  seeds  are  furnished. 

Valentine’s  School  of  Telegraphy.— 
Pamphlet  from  this  institution,  located  at 
Janesville,  Wisconsin.  The  reasons  why  one 
should  study  telegraphy,  and  particularly 
why  he  should  study  at  this  school  are  well 
given  in  this  pamphlet.  Telegraphy  is  a 
trade.  Those  who  are  most  proficient  iu  it 
earn  the  most  money.  All  who  propose  to 
master  the  trade  will  do  well  to  send  for  this 
pamphlet. 

The  Practical  Poultry  Book.— This  vol¬ 
ume  is  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Fanciers, 
287  S.  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It 
contains  description  of  the  various  breeds  of 
poultry,  with  illustrations  and  hints  concern¬ 
ing  poultry  management.  We  have  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  this  association  aud  can  recommend 
it. 

Children’s  Fine'Carriages.— Catalogue 
from  the  Luburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  145  N. 
8th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. — These  carriages 
are  first-class  iu  every  respect,  strong,  light 
and  haudsome.  A  stout  brake  is  attached  to 
each  carriage.  This  prevents  the  deplorable 
accidents  which  sometimes  occur  when  car¬ 
riages  are  left  standing  ou  sloping  grouud. 
Something  starts  the  carriage  into  motion  and 
it  goes  rolling  down  the  slope,  sometimes 
causing  the  baby  to  fall  out. 

Oil  '&  Water  Color  Painting.— This 
little  work  costs  20  cents.  It  is  sent  out  by  the 
Essex  Paint  Works,  Essex,  Conn.  It  gives 
some  excellent  advice  to  new  beginners  iu 
painting,  and  contains  some  useful  receipts  for 
cleaning  and  removing  stains. 

Improved  Dairying  Apparatus.— Circu¬ 
lars  from  Moseley  &  Stoddard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Poultuey,  Vermont.— The  well-known 
Stoddard  churn  and  creamery  are  made  by 
this  firm.  Both  of  these  implements  are  well 
known  aud  are  used  by  rnauy  excellent  dairy¬ 
men.  It  will  interest  any  p.-rsou  who  makes 
or  eats  butter,  to  read  the  circular  headed 
‘(Why.”  Besides  the  clnutis  and  creameries 
dog  powers,  milk  pails,  lever  butter  workers, 
dairy  scales,  butter  prints,  milk  strainers,  aud 
butter  packages  are  described.  We  invite  au 
examination  of  the  circulars. 

Janesville  Machine  Co.— Circulars  from 
this  concern,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. —  I  he 
Crown  Mowers  and  Reapers,  Prairie  City 
Seeder  and  Leder  Drills,  made  at  Janesville, 
are  well  known  as  good  and  useful  imple¬ 
ments.  A  specialty  for  this  seasou  is  the  Bud- 
long  Disk  Harrow.  This  is  manufactured 
under  license  covering  the  patents  of  La  Dow 
and  others.  The  mauy  excellent  features, 
claimed  for  this  implement  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here.  They  can  be  best  ob- 
s°rved  by  studying  the  circular.  Be  sure  and 
send  for  catalogue  ‘D” 

Royal  Stock  Food.— Circulars  from  E. 
W.  Bla tch ford  <fc  Co.,  70  N.  Clinton  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago.— This  food  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
medicine,  a  stimulant,  or  a  condition  powder. 
It  is  a  food  proper  well  spoken  of  after  care¬ 
ful  experiment  by  such  men  sa  Prof.  Sanborn, 
Prof.  Morrow  aud  scores  of  breeders  aud  feed¬ 


ers.  Analyses  of  the  food 
tains 

Moisture . . . 

Fat . 

Ash  . . . 

Alhumlnolds  . 

Carl  lolmi  rates . 

Crude  Filter..,, . 


show  that  it  con- 


9.68 
6.94 
H.30 
87. 76 
88.78 
K.r.'i 


Its  best  use  is  for  feeding  in  combination 
with  corn  fodder,  straws,  chaff,  roots  and 
other  foods  poor  iu  albuminoids.  For  such 
feeding  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  farmers.  The  food  cau  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  freight  paid,  for  §30  per  ton.  It  will 
certainly  pay  stock  feeders  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  this  food.  The  circulars  give  all 
needed  information. 


High  Class  Poultry— Circular  from  Orson 
Wiuans,  Oak  Hill,  Green  Co.,  N.  Y.  Good 
specimens  of  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorus,  Brown  Leghorns,  Game  and 
Bronze  Turkeys  are  used  in  the  breeding  pens. 
Healthy,  serviceable  fowls  are  the  order 
here.  Prices  are  reasonable. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  lusure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  tf  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advert  Islnft  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  t  ime.  Pul  quest  ions  oil  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

ANASARCOUS  OR  DROPSICAL  SWELLING  IN  A 
HORSE. 

A.  M.  J .,  Merrimack,  Wis.—My  11-year- 
old  horse,  after  having  beeu  exposed  more 
than  usual,  had,  the  other  day,  a  trembling 
spell.  Next  day  one  of  his  fore-legs  began  to 
swell  until  the  skin  seemed  ready  to  burst. 
The  swelling  extended  up  iuto  the  breast  and 
chest.  Next  day  blotches  or  pimples  appeared 
on  the  back  part  of  the  leg.  On  pressure  with 
the  hand  a  yellowish  matter  would  come  out 
The  animal  breathed  hard  and  deep.  Iu  four 
or  five  days  he  began  to  improve.  Now-  the 
swelling  is  in  the  bind  legs  and  sheath.  Eyes 
bright  and  appetite  good.  What  is  the  trou¬ 
ble  f 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

It  is  a  mild  case  of  acute  anasarca,  or  as  it 
is  often  called  Purpura  biemorrliagicn.  This 
is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  blood  aud  capil¬ 
lary  vessels,  iu  which  the  blood  becomes  ab¬ 
normally  fluid,  followed  by  eltusiou  and  ex¬ 
travasation  of  the  blood  serum  from  the  capil¬ 
laries  iu  connection  with  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane,  where  it  permeates  the  connective 
tissues,  causing  the  more  or  less  exteusive, 
abrupt  swellings.  It  is  a  disease  of  debility, 
and  most  commonly  met  with  as  a  sequel  to 
such  debilitating  disorders  as  strangles,  influ¬ 
enza,  or  other  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs:  but  it  is  also  liable  to  follow  any  con¬ 
dition  or  disease  which  debilitates  the  system 
and  thus  impoverishes  the  blood.  Sudden 
chills  or  exposure,  especially  wbeu  heated,  aud 
close,  impure,  damp  stables  are  especially  pre¬ 
disposing.  The  disease  will  probably  be  more 
or  less  prevalent  the  c  i  ug  season,  following 
the  generally  severe  u  it-er  aul  the  numerous 
outbreaks  of  influenza  iu  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  usu¬ 
ally  successful  if  taken  at  the  outset  and  pro¬ 
perly  handled.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
dropsies  extern!  to  internal  ofgaus,  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  fatal.  The  shiftmg  or  mov¬ 
ing  about  of  the  swellings  Ls  very  character¬ 
istic  of  the  disease.  Iu  mild  cases  the  swell¬ 
ings  will  often  entirely  disappear  without 
medicinal  treatment,  if  special  attention  is 
given  to  the  diet  and  care  of  the  uuimal.  in 
more  severe  coses  medicinal  treatment  is  also 
desirable.  At  the  outset  of  the  disease  it  is 
well  to  give  a  mild  laxative— one  pint  of  olive 
or  linseed  oil— followed  by  copious  injections 
of  warm  water  until  the  bowels  move  freely. 
Iu  very  severe  cases  with  extreme  prostration, 
or  where  the  disease  has  run  some  time,  the 
injections  alone  should  be  giveu  to  relieve 
constipation.  Then  give  a  half-ounce  dose  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  aud  follow  with  two-dram 
doses  of  the  chlorate  every  four  hours  until 
the  swellings  have  subsided.  Also  give  thrice 
daily  an  ounce  each  of  powdered  gentian  aud 
sweet  spirits  of  niter.  If  the  urine  becomes 
scanty,  add  two  to  four  drums  of  nitrate  of 
potash  to  the  above.  As  soon  as  the 
swellings  have  gone  down,  a  course  of  bit¬ 
ter  tonics  is  demanded  to  improve  and  give 
better  tone  to  the  system. 

Give  three  times  daily  one-half  ounce  each  of 
powdered  cinchona  bark,  powdered  gentian 
and  ginger.  After  a  week  or  two,  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  becomes  stronger,  replace  the  cinchona 
ou  alternate  weeks  by  two  drams  of  sulphate 
of  irou.  Should  the  bowels  now  become  costive 
repeat  the  injections,  or  add  one  dram  Barba- 
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does  aloes  to  the  above  until  relieved.  Exter¬ 
nally  warm  fomentations  to  the  swellings  at 
the  outset  tend  to  relievo  the  inflammation, 
even  if  they  increase  the  swellings  at  first. 
Later  bathe  the  swellings  occasionally  with 
weak  tepid  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  or 
carbolic  acid,  using  one  ounce  to  each  gallon 
of  water.  The  disease  being  essentially  due 
to  debility,  would  indicate  that  with  proper 
care,  comfortable  surroundings,  aud  good 
feeding,  an  attack  could  usually  have  been 
avoided.  And  from  the  fact  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  can  bo  traced  to  some  carelessness 
or  neglect  of  the  person  in  charge,  it  becomes 
of  far  greater  importance  to  kuow  how  to 
avoid  the  disease,  than  to  know  how  to  cure 
it.  Remember  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure,”  and  keep 
the  horses  in  strong,  vigorous  health,  Ani¬ 
mals  that  are  “run  down”  in  condition  or  are 
recovering  from  exhaustive  disorders  should 
receive  special  attention  to  bring  them  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  to  a  strong,  disease-resisting 
condition. 

MUSKMELON  CULTURE:  FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

G.  J.  G.y  Oneonta ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What’s  the  best 
way  to  grow  musk  melons?  2.  Whai’s  the 
best  sort  of  barley  for  a  rather  heavy  clay? 
1-5.  Are  the  Welcome  Oats  better  than  the  com¬ 
mon  kind?  4.  Wouldn’t  unleached  ashes  be 
ns  good  as  anything  for  top-dressing  wheat  in 
spring  considering  the  costof  other  fertilizers? 
5,  Is  the  Acme  harrow  the  best?  0,  In  plant¬ 
ing  corn,  is  it  well  to  sow  turnip  seed  in  the 
fertilizer,  mixing  them  well  together  ?  7.  Will 
hard-wood  ashes  and  boue  meal  mixed  at  the 
rate  of  two  tons  of  ashes  to  500  pounds  of  bone 
make  a  “complete”  fertilizer? 

Ans. — 1-  A  mellow,  warm  soil  and  plenty 
of  old  farm  mau  lire  are  chief  requisites.  Raw 
boue  and  ashes  would  he  good  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  food,  but  we  have  never  had  first-rate 
success  with  fertilizers  alone  with  melous. 
Consider  that  the  roots  of  melon  vines  extend 
almost  as  far  as  the  vines  themselves.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Christiana  is  as  good  as  any.  Our 
friend  should  send  for  the  catalogues  an¬ 
nounced.  2.  Try  the  Maushury.  We  prefer 
drilling,  the  same  as  wheat.  3.  The  Welcome 
is  the  same  as  the  Australian,  Clydesdale, 
Badger  Quoeu,  Race  Horse,  etc,  4.  Yes,  as 
far  as  they  go,  nothing  is  better  than  ashes  if 
they  can  he  purchased  at  uot  much  over  20 
cents  a  bushel.  They  do  uot  furnish  nitrogen, 
however,  ll.  No.  7.  Yes.  Bone  meal  acts 
very  slowly.  We  should  not  mix  them  at  all. 
It  matters  not  in  what  proportion  they  are 
mixed.  The  mixture  will  give  a  “complete” 
fertilizer,  though  it  may  be  au  ill-propor¬ 
tioned  one,  as  iu  the  above  case. 

AILING  FEET  IN  A  HORSE. 

H.  A.  H.,  Carpenter,  Mich.  — My  12-year- 
old  horse  appeared  to  have  the  colic  last  fall ; 
he  seemed  to  be  stiff  all  over  aud  in  great 
paiu,  rolling  and  groaning  and  stretching  out 
his  legs  as  he  lay  down;  when  made  to  get  up 
he  acted  as  if  foundered;  but  after  being  on 
his  legs  a  few  minutes  he  would  stand  as 
straight  as  any  other  horse.  He  had  no  ap¬ 
petite.  I  poulticed  his  feet,  rubbed  liniment 
on  his  legs  aud  he  seemed  to  get  better  aud 
was  put  to  light  work,  but  he  soon  got  bad 
again.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  confined  to 
his  frout  legs,  the  cords  in  front  rise  and 
throw  the  foot  back  so  that  it  strikes  on  the 
toe.  There  are  two  cracks  on  one  foot  and  one 
on  the  other  between  the  Shetland  sole  of  the 
foot;  the  frog  gets  hard  but  there  is  no  swell¬ 
ing  on  either  leg.  What  should  be  doue  for 
him? 

Ans. — We  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  diag¬ 
nosis  from  this  incomplete  description.  Try 
the  following  course  of  treatment:  Apply 
wet  bandages  to  the  feet  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  soften  the  horn,  and  follow  with  an 
ointment  of  equal  parts  of  tar  and  vaseline 
kept  constantly  applied  to  prevent  the  drying 
of  the  hoof.  Around  the  sides  und  frontof  the 
pastern  apply  a  mild  eantha rides  blister  and 
repeat  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Night  aud 
morning  give  one  half  ounce  of  powdered  gen¬ 
tian,  two  drams  of  sulphate  of  iron  aud  one 
dram  of  aloes.  Omit  on  alternate  weeks  aud 
give  the  following — one-half  ounce  each  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  powdered  gentian  and  ginger. 
If  possible  allow  only  walking  exercise  for 
some  time. 

“WIND-SUCKING”  AND  “  CRIB-BITING.” 

W.  F.  I/.,  Cham  pain  Vi  tip  IK.—  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  stump-sucking  or  crib-biting? 

Ans. — Stump-sucking,  wind-sucking  aud 
crib-biting  closely  resemble  each  other  and 
arise  from  the  same  cause— a  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach,  according  to  some  “au¬ 
thorities;”  or.  according  to  others,  a  nervous 
habit,  just  like  that  of  a  person  who  bites  his 
finger  nails.  No  cure  for  either  has  ever  been 
discovered.  Crib-biting  seems  to  be  incura¬ 
ble  for  after  a  horse  has  been  prevented  from 
indulging  iu  it  for  a  long  time  he  is  likely  to 
return  to  it  at  once  so  soon  as  the  restraint 
has  been  removed,  it  is  held  to  be  au  un- 


soundness,  because  the  teeth  of  animals  in¬ 
dulging  in  it  are  injuriously  worn  away ;  they 
lose  a  good  deal  of  grain  by  practicing  the 
habit  while  their  mouths  are  full;  much  saliva 
escapes,  which  must  be  detrimental  to  diges¬ 
tion;  they  are  unusually  liable  to  colic;  the 
trick  is  very  likely  to  be  learned  by  other 
horses  in  the  stable;  and  it  is  at  once  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  owner  and  damaging  to  the  manger. 
Preventives  alone  are  found  to  be  effective. 
Of  these  one  of  the  best  is  to  place  the  feed 
trough  on  tbe  floor  and  have  nothing  in  the 
stall  that  the  horse  can  lay  hold  of  with  his 
teeth  more  than  is  inches  from  the  floor.  A 
horse  cannot  crib  when  his  head  is  down  low. 
A  common  preventive  is  to  buckle  a  leather 
strap  so  tightly  around  the  neck,  just  behind 
the  jaw,  that  when  the  horse  attempts  to  crib 
or  wind-suck,  the  muscles  of  that  part  are 
tightened,  aud  pressing  against  the  strap 
cause  such  pain  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  for 
the  time.  Iu  confirmed  cribbers  or  wind- 
suckers,  however,  no  ordinary  pressure  will 
suffice,  and  with  sufficient  pressure  there  Ls 
danger  of  causing  an  irritation  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe  likely  to  end  iu  “roaring.”  The  strap,  of 
course,  must  be  worn  constantly  as  a  crib-biter 
will  use  a  gate,  a  pole  or  a  fence,  as  well  as  a 
manger  for  the  indulgence  of  his  vice.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  preventive  is  a  muzzle  with  bars 
across  the  bottom  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
the  horse  to  pick  up  his  grain  and  pull  his 
hay ;  but  not  to  grasp  the  edge  of  the  manger 
or  any  other  fulcrum.  This  is  to  be  suspended 
at  all  times  from  the  head  by  a  leather  head 
collar. 

SWIVEL  PLOWS. 


Pi.srfHancou.si  gMmtijsinrj. 


Takes  the  Lead  in  Every  Place  it  has  been  Tried. 


THE  CONCUSSION  IS  GREATER  THAN  ANY  OTHER; 

Consequently  Makes  More  and  Better  Butter. 


Belter  Than  a  Barrel  Churn. 

•'he  “Davis  Swing  Churn"  much  hotter  (hail  a  barrel  churn,  for  several  reasons.  Convenience  or  fliHno- 
ease  in  working,  no  stopping  to  draw  vent  ping,  with  consequent  spluttering  of  cream  convenience  ofdmwino- 
{{T  «>' a  hutterm  fit  and  Its  belugas  handy  as  a  butter  bowl  in  which  to  salt  Vhe  bu«er.  drawing 

St  Albans.  V  t.,  June  13, 188a.  HENRY  BABCOCK. 


- -  •  “““  ««-  i  VUUIU  WI  -»  n  y  It  l  11  t  1, 

I  like  the  Davis  Swing  Churn  purchased  or  your  agent  last  spring.  I  have  been  In  the  business  twenfv  veers 
and  have  used  r he  Sanborn  churn,  the  Blanchard  churn,  the  Fyler  churn,  and  concluded  to trv  others and  w 
rowed  a  Barrel  churn  aud  a  Davis  Swing  churn  of  my  neighbors.  The  Barrel  Churn  is  a good  churn  hor  .mm, 
^  it  rmescUonher  ^  ***  DuViS  S"'ing  ChUrn  aC  lhe  l,8t  Prk>e  Barrel  J  ap^Vnclf?  hadgTto 

Glover.  Vt.,  July  27. 1886.  •  E-  A-  NORTON. 


Subscriber,  Weld  Co.,  Col, — Tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  swivel  plows.  What  advantages 
are  claimed  for  them  and  do  they  work  well? 
ANSWERED  BY  C.  m/lUFGIN,  ALSTEAD,  N.  H. 

The  original  swivel  plows  were  quite  imper¬ 
fect.  They  were  intended,  then,  only  for 
hillside  plowing,  and  were  not  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  at  this  work.  The  use  of  mowers  aud 
reapers  called  for  a  smoother  surface,  and  in¬ 
ventors  set  to  work  to  make  the  swivel  a  prac¬ 
tical  level  laud  plow.  These  efforts  have  been 
very  largely  successful.  The  great  advantage 
claimed  for  the  use  of  the  swivel  is  that  the 
furrows  are  all  thrown  the  same  way.  There 
are  no  dead  or  lapped  furrows  and  the  horses 
walk  alternately  in  the  furrow.  On  a  hillside 
the  furrows  can  all  be  thrown  up  the  hill, 
thus  avoiding  the  usual  accumulation  of  soil 
at  the  lower  side.  The  head  lands  are  more 
conveniently  plowed  aud  the  laud  is  left  iu 
good  condition  for  after  cultivation.  There 
are  objections  to  the  use  of  swivels.  As  tbe 
mold-board  is  turned  from  side  to  side  at  each 
furrow,  it  canuot  have  the  shape  used  on  the 
best  land-side  plows.  Consequently  the  draft 
is  heavier.  The  use  of  these  plows  is  at  present 
Confined  mostly  to  hilly  countries  like  New 
England.  The  sales  increase  from  year  to 
year  aud  there  are  many  in  use. 

POTATOES  AS  STOCK  FEED,  ETC. 

./.  H.  W. ,  Richards,  Ohio. — 1.  Should  bran 
be  fed  wet  or  dry?  2.  What  are  potatoes 
worth  for  feeding  purposes?  3.  With  meal  at 
one  cent  ami  bran  at  three  fourths  ceut,  which 
is  the  cheaper  food  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  feeding  cows  we  should  wet 
the  bran.  2,  E.  W.  Stewart  estimates  that  100 
pounds  of  meal  are  about  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  400  pounds  of  potatoes.  Thus  at  oue 
cent  per  pound  for  the  meal  the  400  pounds  of 
potatoes  would  be  worth  $1,  or  15  cents  per 
bushel.  Potatoes  should  uot  be  fed  raw  in 
large  quantities  to  stock.  They  are  not  like 
mangels  or  turnips.  They  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  starch  which  must  be  acted  upou  by 
heat  to  insure  complete  digestion.  Three  or 
four  quarts  of  raw  potatoes  may  bo  fed  daily 
to  stock  with  good  results,  but  when  large 
quantities  are  to  be  fed,  they  should  bo 
steamed  or  cooked.  A  ratiou  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  cooked  potatoes  would  be  objection¬ 
able.  Cut  straw  or  hay  should  be  fed  with  the 
potatoes.  8.  If  wo  wore  feeding  milch  cows 
we  should  buy  the  bran.  If  we  were  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  we  should  buy  the  meal,  or,  better 
still,  use  a  ration  composed  of  t  wo-thirds  bran 
aud  one-third  meal. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC  IN  A  MULE. 

.7.  \V,  K,,  Atlanta,  Ga. — What  is  a  remedy 
for  spasmodic  colic  in  a  mule? 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  treat  spasmodic  colic 
is  by  purgatives  aud  injections,  A  .twill  con¬ 
taining  five  to  10  drams  of  aloes,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  nuimal,  is  the  best,  form  of  pur¬ 
gative.  Injections  of  water  at  loo  degrees 
Fahr.  or  warm  water  and  castile  soap  may  be 
given.  Ln  cases  of  extreme  paiu  opiates  are 
necessary.  Tincture  of  opium  iu  two  or  three- 
ouuce  doses  mixed  with  warm  water  will,  in 
mild  cases,  bring  relief,  but  in  all  cases  the 
purgative  should  be  given  also.  Hot  fomen¬ 
tations  to  the  abdomen  are  helpful.  A  pint  of 
linseed  oil  with  one  ounce  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
forms  a  good  remedy.  Another,  in  mild  cases, 

(.Continued  on  next  page.) 


us 


The  Best  of  Satisfaction  in  Factories. 

~W^miV.e?ce?.Usl!,g  two  of  your  lar«esT  slze  “Davis  Swim?  Churns,”  ln  December.  t«S2.  and  thev  have  riven 
■tt5£‘c*Sffi ft  9,^F  resP*Ct-  AM H E RST  COOPERATIVE  CREAMERY  ASSOCIATION  ^ 

_  F.  P.  Ainsworth,  Treasurer. 


Amherst.  Mass.,  July  15,  1385. 


Easy  to  Fill  aud  Empty. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  "Davis  Swing  Churn.”  Can  suggest  no  improvement  Works  well  Is  easv 

LEBANON  CREAMERY  CO.,  E.  M.  Bouchard,  Pres 


to  clean,  easy  to  fill  and  empty. 
Lebanon.  Ct..  July  30. 1385. 


Produce  the  Nicest  Grain. 

.  JK D  Oho rns  give  us  perfect  satisfaction.  They  produce  butter  of  the  nicest  grain,  and  are  easily 

C  ?  !  *)?£5  n  uso  uP'vards  of  two  years,  aud  have  never  failed  to  produce  good  butter.  _ 

W  (iPPlngi  *-  1  .  ,  V  Uly •  W  i  PP{\ (T  p  li  G1  »  11  tj*  p  vr  p/v 

S<.  nd  for  Illustrated  Circular  containing  a  full  list  of  Dairy  aud  Factory  supplies.  ' 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 


HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

ANIMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


No  Fertilizer  Sellbg  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

••Out  of  some  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
•air  of  the  Farmington  V*Rey  Agricultural  Society  held 
his  Fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
grown  on  your  Speelaf  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
It  Is  superior  to  the  others  ” 

S.  E.  Brown,  Canton  Center,  Conn. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  y, 

For  Salt  by  Local  Joints, 


M,^00  *  SUcl  0 ruber  md  Lmlor.  sod  to  the  Cmhiag,  CuttJsg,  Lifting,  Taming  Procen  of 

cono.o  caegt  of  west  Stool  .cohere.  Catting  powsr  Is  lauaoaie.  Absence  of  Salles  or  siring  Teeth  ivoids  palling  up  rubbish. 
Only  Hirrcw  that  cats  crer  the  entire  rate#  of  Lne  (total  ,  “  + 

Siiei, 3 to  loft.  vide.  With  anil  without  sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

ON  NOT  BE  DECEIVED*  Don't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 

stMoe  inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  It  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 

.  . _  B\  ORDERING  AN  “  ACME  “  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  gang  Acme 

I  II  f  \  T  _  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  tbe  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
„  ,  book,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  rami,  n 

oenu  for  pamphlet  coutaiulafl  thousand!*  of  tcstiiiiuiiials  Irani  4^ States  autl  Territories, 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Best  SelllngToo!  on  l  rth. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 


Leveler. 


540  So, Clark  St.  CHICAGO.  UUA1NC,  M  .  IN  AO  H  ,  ^VTlU^ton  New  Jersey^ 

A.  B.—"  TILLJ.OK  JB  JLA.RURB”  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  u ho  SAME  TUIB  PAPER. 


THE  LlIFRIN  SWIVEL  PLOW. 

ROLLED  STEEL  PLOWS  AXD  IRON  PLOWS. 

with  self  adjusting  coulter,  and  an  underscoring  cut- 
ter-  Sold  at  cost,  and  warranted  for  the  purpose  of 
Introduction.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  price  list. 

C.  M.  LUFKIN,  Alatead,  N,  II. 


TOBACCO. 


Mr.  Sylvester  Smith, 
of  East  Granby,  Conn., 
writes  he  Inis  used  the 
‘StoekhrUIge  Tobacco  Manure  on  a  piece  of  Havana 
•Tobacco,  with  very  pleasing  results.”  HOWKER 
FE UTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  aud  New  York. 


ana  nett  seed.  The  btst  In  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  It  does  not  prow  -dtfefaelorv,  after  a  fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted,  send  for  circular  aud  terms 
5*.  ,U  Muioiiibrr  A  Co..  M  fr’s.  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  M.  UeiiT  Agents:  C.  Stoddard,  North 

Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bruce  Mason,  Litchfield.  Conn.: 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond.  V*. 


$36.80  PROFIT 


™  *■'  sq.  coos  is  w uai  j_ewi 
West,  of  Wells  Depot,  Me 
made  by  using  our  goods. 
BOWKKK  FERTILIZER  CO. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  2 


(Con  tinned  f  rom  page  221.) 


is  sulphuric  ether,  one  ounce ;  lauduaum,  two 
ounces-;  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  five 
ounces.  Mix  and  give  as  a  drench  every  hall' 
hour  until  relief  is  obtained. 

“wolf  teeth”  in  a  nonsK. 

O.  II .  S.,  Franklin  Forks,  Pa—  My  colt 
coining  three  yearn  old,  has  large  “wolf 
eetli”  iu  the  upper  jaw;  do  they  injure  the 
eye-sight,  and  should  they  be  taken  out? 

Ans.  It,  is  practically  t  he  unanimous  opinion 
of  veterinarians  that  these  tooth  have  very 
little  influence  upon. the  eyes.  They  are  su¬ 
perfluous  teeth  not  needed  in  mastieatiou. 
They  do  sometimes  lacerate  the  tougue  and 
cause  soreness  and  inflammation.  In  such 
cases  they  may  be  drawn  out.  A  pair  of  for¬ 
ceps  will  do  the  work  easily.  The  old  plan  of 
kuocking  them  out  with  a  hammer  and  cold 
chisel  is  barbarous. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SHERWOOD  HARNESS. 

G.  M.  B..  Bon  Accord,  Ka ns.— It  is  claimed 
that  a  team  cau  do  more  work  with  the  Sher¬ 
wood  harness  than  with  the  common  one.  Is 
there  auythiug  in  it? 

Ans. — A  span  of  horses  hitched  in  the  usual 
way  have  all  the  pressure  on  the  shoulders. 
The  team,  on  account  of  the  whiflletrees,  is 
quite  a  distance  from  the  load.  I^et  the  load 
run  against  an  obstruction,  and  many  horses 
flinch  with  pain  and  stop  pulling,  thus  losing 
all  advantage  of  previous  momentum.  With 
the  Sherwood  harness  the  team  is  hitched  much 
closer  to  the  load.  The  yoke  is  made  of  spi  iug 
steel,  oil-tempered  and  very  elastic.  There  is 
no  concussion  to  the  shoulders  of  the  horses, 
but  they  can  press  forward  without  the  jolt 
and  sudden  stoppage  which  occur  with  other 
harness.  Those  are  the  points  claimed  for  the 
Sherwood  harness  and  they  appear  to  he  sound 
in  theory.  _ _ _ 

Miscellaneous. 


G.  W.  G.,  Catonsville,  Md.— Should  oyster 
shell  lime  be  spread  upon  the  land  immediate¬ 
ly  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln  or  should  it  bo 
thrown  into  large  piles  and  spread  after  it  has 
been  slaked  i 

Ans.— We  should  prefer  the  latter  plan. 
The  lime  might  be  dropped  about  the  field  iu 
heaps  containing  from  two  to  five  bushels  and 
spread  after  slaking  takes  place.  It  should  be 
spread  immediately  after  slukiug  while  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dry,  white  powder.  If  left  too 
long  and  permitted  to  become  wet,  it  is  pasty 
and  hard  to  spread. 

G.  R.  T.,  Reading,  Mass. — What  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  salting  butter  with  brine  instead  of 
using  dry  salt  ? 

Ans. — The  butter  is  salted  iu  the  churn. 
Just  as  it  “comes"  and  gathers  in  particles 
about  the  size  of  shot,  the  brine  is  poured  into 
the  churn  and  the  butter  thoroughly  rinsed 
with  it.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  obvi¬ 
ates  working  aud  that  the  butter  cannot  be 
over-churned  or  over- worked  or  over-salted 
or  under-salted.  A  good  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  found  on  page  68  of  this  volume. 

A.  S.  A.,  Pittsfield,  Ills.— Wo  could  not  give 
the  value  of  the  inclosed  sample  of  taukago 
without  an  anatysis.  It  appears  to  be  of  fair 
quality  aud  w<  uld  make  a  good  fertilizer. 
Average  tankage  is  worth  about  $85  per  ton. 


DISCUSSION. 


frequently  in  damp  weather,  under  the  shelter 
of  the  top  growth  I  have  seen  the  ends  of 
rootlets  projecting  above  the  surface.  Notic¬ 
ing  these  things,  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  plants  could  not  feed  below  where  the  air 
circulated  freely;  that  such  free  circulation  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  roots  to  assimilate  plant 
food.  Does  the  Rural  know  if  any  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  tried  to  show  that,  the  roots 
which  go  deep  down  nourish  the  plant,  or 
only  bring  it  water,  and  hold  it  in  position, 
while  other  roots  near  t  he  surface  gather  the 
plant  food.  In  this  ease  of  the  wheat  plants, 
may  not  the  explanation  be  t  hat  when  plant¬ 
ed  too  deep  the  air  was  excluded  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  roots  of  the  young  plants 
could  not  use  the  pluut  food  present?  Dops 
not  the  teudeney  to  develop  roots  just  at  the 
surface  indicate  that  there  is  their  feeding 
ground  ?  1  would  like  to  inquire  if  roots  gen¬ 
erally  start  from  one  end  of  seed  grain  and 
the  top  from  the  other  as  represented  in  the 
cut? 

R.  N.-Y.— Botanists  tell  us  that  warmth, 
moisture,  air  aud  food  are  essential  to  the  best 
development  of  plants.  Of  course  different, 
families  of  plants  differ  in  their  root  system 
as  well  as  in  their  stems  aud  leaves.  Why 
the  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  of  corn  should 
grow  nearer  the  surface  than  those  of  clover 
or  onions,  no  one  can  tell.  The  power  which 
the  clover  and  other  pea  plants  have  of  en- 
riching  the  soil  seems  to  depend  upon  the  I  act 
that  their  roots  gather  food  from  a  considera¬ 
ble  dept  h,  “pumping  It,  up”  so  to  speak, for  the 
support  of  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Onroful  ob 
servations  show  that  mulching  induces  the 
roots  of  many  plants  to  grow  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face;  that  droughts  iuduce  the  roots  to  grow 
deeper;  that  roots  travel,  as  it  were,  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  search  of  moisture  and  food;  that 
roots  do  not.  penetrate  so  deep  in  rich  as  in 
poor  surface  soils.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
pruning  the  surface  roots  of  plants  impairs 
their  vigor  for  the  time,  while  it  causes,  as 
in  transplanting,  an  increased  growth  of 
surface  fibrous  roots.  If  the  tap-root  of 
various  plants  be  destroyed,  it  is  never  repro¬ 
duced,  showing,  apparently,  that  while  it  fed 
the  plant  in  the  beginning,  it,  is  not  thereafter 
essentiul  to  its  existence. 

In  every  seed  there  is  an  embryo  which  con 
gists  of  a  t  iny  stem  and  leaves.  The  latter 
grow  out  of  the  soil,  while  from  the  stem  is¬ 
sue  the  roots. 


HOW  DEED  DO  PLANTS  FEED  ? 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — The  drawings  of 
wheat  plants  grown  from  plantings  at  differ¬ 
ing  depths  in  a  late  Rural  recall  to  miud  a 
query  which  lias  often  presented  itself  to  me, 
viz. — Do  the  roots  of  plants  get  nourishment 
from  the  soil  except  at  Or  very  near  the  sur¬ 
face?  My  observation  has  led  me  to  susi>eet 
that  the  roots  which  penetrate  to  considerable 
depths  do  not,  gather  plant  food  When  1 
have  plowed  under  manure  eight  to  ten  in¬ 
ches  deep  I  could  not  see  much  benefit  from 
it.  I  once  set  four  grape-vines.  For  two  of 
them  I  dug  holes  three  feet  or  more  deep  and 
filled  them  to  within  one  foot  of  thej surface 
with  stones,  Vines  und'statile  manure.  Then 
I  put  in  good  loam  and  set  the,,  vines.  The 
other  two  vines  were  set  iu  holes  just  jlarge 
enough  to  receive  the  roots  properly.  I  ex- 
pee  ted  a  reward  for  thelaVir  expended  in  set 
tiug  the  first  two;  but  they  never  grew  any 
better  than  the  others:  1  thought  not  quite  so 
well.  Another  instance  was  an  experiment 
tried  by  a  member  of  our  formers’  club  to 
find  at  whut  depth  to  place  the  manure  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results  in  growing  sugar  beets. 
Some  drills  he  opened  very  deep  mid  placed 
the  manure  iu  the  bottom;  in  some  he  placed 
the  manure  a  few  Inches  below  the  surface, 
and  in  some  just  below  or  at  the  surface,  He 
said  the: nearer  the; surface. the  manure  was 
put,  the  better  the  plauts  grew.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  corn, 'potatoes,  beets,  turnips  and 
cabbage  when  growing  fast 'always  have 
abundance  of  roots  very  near  the  surface,  und 


Clover  Sickness. — Dr.  Lawes  favors  the 
Albany  Cultivator  with  a  very  important 
article  regarding  the  cause  of  clover  sickness, 
which  has  occupied  his  attention  almost  from 
the  commencement  of  his  experiments.  For 
a  long  time  he  hardly  advanced  beyond  the 
fact  that  no  combination  of  manures,  natural 
or  artificial,  would  cause  clover  to  grow  upon 
land  which  wa-s  clover-sick.  Of  late  years  he 
has  gathered  two  or  t  hree  scraps  of  knowledge 
which  have  enabled  him  to  mount  a  stop  or 
two  up  the  loug  ladder,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Several  plots 
were  differently  manured  or  fertilized— one 
not  being  manured  at  all  for  many  years, 
Comparing  the  condition  of  the  land  where 
there  was  no  disease  and  where  the  disease 
was  the  worst,  Dr.  Lawes  finds  that  where 
there  was  no  disease,  no  organic  or  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manure  had  been  applied,  aud  all  the  veg 
e table  mutter  grown  had  been  removed:  while 
the  mineral  manures  applied  contained  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than  what,  was 
carried  Off  in  the  crops.  The  land  where  the 
disease  destroyed  u  large  portion  of  t-ho  croj 
received,  with  the  mineral  manures,  every 
fourth  year,  2.1NHI  pounds  of  rape  cake  aud 
200  pounds  of  salts  of  ammonia,  the  large  crop 
of  roots  and  top-  being  also  plowed  iu.  As 
compared  with  the  other  Roil,  this  soil  contains 
vegetable  mutters  in  a  different,  stage  of  de¬ 
cay  uinl  provides  suitable  food  for  a  great 
variety  of  underground  life.  He  (iuds  that,  the 
application  of  rape  cake  Is  followed  by  an  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  wire-worms ;  it  is  said 
among  farmers  that  where  the  corn  crops  are 
attacked  by  wire-worms  an  application'  of 
rape  cake  will  hill  them,  the  fact  being  that 
they  cease  to  eat  the  young  corn  and  feed  upon 
the  cake.  *  #  *  The  evidence  points  to  a 
destruction  of  the  clover  plant  by  living  or 
guuisms  iu  the  soil,  a  large  increase  in  this 
life  having  been  encouraged  by  the  liberal 
supply  of  organic  and  nitrogenous  matter. 
This  docs  not,  however,  explain— supposing 
he  had  taken  another  leguminous  crop,  say 
beans,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  und  the  eighth 
year,  followed  by  Red  Clover  in  the  12th  year 
— why  the  crop  would,  in  all  probability,  es 
cape  the  attack  of  the  living  agencies  and  bo 


free  from  disease.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
the  greatest,  and  it,  cau  only  be  met  by  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  clover  plant  requires,  as  a  part  of 
its  food,  a  special  organic  compound.  Dr. 
Lawes  goes  on  to  show  by  experiments  in  an¬ 
other  field  how  u  soil  which  became  poor  in 
organic  matter,  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  pot¬ 
ash,  ceased  to  furnish  food  for  one  legumin¬ 
ous  plant,  while  it  was  accumulating  fond 
suitable  for  another  plant  of  the  same  order. 

In  his  garden  the  soil  is  rich  from  the  accu¬ 
mulations  from  former  manures.  No  fresh 
organic  or  nitrogenous  manures  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  feed  living  bodies  in  the  soil.  This 
has  never  been  clover-sick,  though  clover  has 
been  grown  on  it  continuously  for  85  years. 

It  is  quite  possible  when  organic  matter  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  decay  it  may 
cease  to  be  food  for  much  of  the  larger  sorts 
of  organic  life,  such  as  worms,  etc.  Salts  of 
ammonia  appear  always  to  have  an  unfavor¬ 
able  influence  upon  clover  and  to  encourage 
disease. 

We  have  merely  attempted  to  give  the  gist 
of  Dr.  La wes’s  article  which  fills  over  three 
columns  of  our  respected  contemporary. 

There  are  a  few  conclusions  which  Dr. 
Lawes  draws  from  these  experiments; 

1,  That  clover  disease  does  not  occur  even 
when  the  crop  is  grown  continuously,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  soil  contains  in  abundance  the 
appropriate  food  of  the  plant, 

2.  That,  clover  disease  occurs  iu  highly- 
manured  soils  if  the  crop  is  repeated  too  fre¬ 
quently  and  sufficient  time  is  not,  allowed 
for  the  format  ion  of  the  appropriate  food  of 
the  clover. 

8.  That  the  fertility  of  a  soil  may  be  largely 
reduced  by  cropping  and  absence  of  manures, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  food  specially  re¬ 
quired  by  the  clover  may  be  increasing  in  the 
soil.  The  crops  grown  during  the  process  of 
exhaustion  may  be  partly,  or  wholly,  plants 
of  the  same  natural  order  as  the  clover,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  differ  from  the  clover  in  cer¬ 
tain  propert  ies  of  their  growth  and  the  range 
of  their  roots. 

4.  That,  although  clover  does  not  appear  to 
possess  the  same  power  of  appropriating  the 
mineral  food  of  the  soil  as  the  cereal  crops 
(for  which  reason  mineral  manures  are  often 
advantageously  applied  to  thiserop),  still  min¬ 
eral  manures  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  grow 
clover,  on  clover- sick  land, 

5.  That  nil  the  evidence  points  to  the  soil  ns 
the  chief  source  of  the  mineral  und  nitrogen¬ 
ous  food  of  the  clover;  and  if  it  should  be  ul¬ 
timately  proved  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  played  auy  important  part  iu  furnish¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  plant,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  nitrogen  enters  into  a 
combination  with  some  ingredient  of  the  soil, 
than  that  it  is  directly  assimilated  by  the 
plant  itself. 

The  Butter  Globule.— Henry  Stewart 
says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Times,  that  the  fat  globules 
in  the  milk  are  very  small,  not  more  than 
U2500  to  1-4500  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
float  in  the  milk  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion, 
aud  do  not  have  any  covering  or  inclosing 
pellicle,  as  was  formerly  supposed  and  so 
stated  by  Prof.  Arnold  aud  some  persons  who 
blindly  accepted  what  he  told  them.  The  idea 
of  the  inclosing  pellicle,  or  skin,  however,  first 
originated  with  some  French  physiologists, 
and  was  simply  adopted  here  by  various  pro¬ 
fessional  dairy  lecturers,  whospreud  it,  abroad 
with  various  fantastical  embellishments 
equally  visionary  in  regard  to  the  operation 
of  churning,  as  it  was  thought  to  depend  on 
this  fanciful  pellicle.  Thus  it,  was  said  and 
taught  to  dairymen  that  the  erearn  should  lie 
forced  through  narrow  spaces  between  the 
churn  and  the  dasher,  so  that  this  pellicle 
could  be  rubbed  and  worn  off  or  ruptured, 
and  this  theory,  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
labor  to  carry  it  out,  has  inflicted  life-long 
injury  upon  many  a  dairyman's  wife  who  used 
the  old-fashioned  up-and  down  chum,  which 
was  recommended  as  the  best  for  this  rubbing 
process.  Mr.  Stewart  claims  that  ho  wits  the 
first  person  in  America  to  show  by  numerous 
microscopical  examinations  aud  by  making 
and  churning  artificial  cream  and  comparing 
this  with  common  cream  that,  the  butter  glo¬ 
bule  was  simply  a  small  particle  or  drop  of  oil 
suspended  in  a  viscous  aud  adherent  fluid  mid 
differed  physically  in  no  degree  from  an  arti¬ 
ficial  emulsion  of  oil  in  au  albuminous  or 
gummy  fluid.  This  explanation  of  the  char- 
acter  of  milk  and  cream  is  now  fully  accepted, 
and  tha>  old  theory  is  discarded,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  completely  changing  the  common 
belief  in  regard  to  churning  and  the  action  of 
tlie  churn.  No  dasher  is  needed  in  a  churn. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  cause  a  certain  agi¬ 
tation  and  concussion  of  the  cream  so  that  its 
particles  arc  violently  dashed  together,  when, 
if  the  temperature  is  just  right,  the  small  fat 
globules  adhere  together  and  gradually  form 
masses,  which,  under  a  microscope  of  high 
power, lappear  like  raspberries  or  a  bunch  of 


small  particles  adhering  loosely  together  in  a 
menstruum  of  buttermilk.  Formerly  butter 
was  churned  until  it  formed  a  large  lump  in 
the  churn;  it  was  then  taken  out,  and  squeezed 
and  slashed  in  a  bowl  or  upon  a  slab,  with  the 
ladle  or  by  the  hands  to  get  rid  of  the  butter¬ 
milk  which  was  contained  in  it.  The  result 
was  that  either  the  buttermilk  not  wholly  re¬ 
moved  spoiled  the  butter  very  quickly  or  the 
grain  of  the  butter  was  injured. 

“Spread”  Himself  Too  Much. — Mr. 
Hugh  J.  Brooks,  in  the  N,  Y.  Tribune,  men¬ 
tions  the  case  of  u  farmer  of  800  acres  who 
wanted  to  sell.  His  children  wanted  to  get 
away,  ids  wife  wanted  to  get  away,  he  want¬ 
ed  to  get  away.  Mr.  Brooks  wont  to  see  that 
farm,  aud  didn't  wonder  that  they  all  wanted 
a  change  of  scene.  The  farmer  began  with 
100  acres,  and  instead  of  making  the  most  of 
that,,  he  bought  more  aud  more,  and  in  strug¬ 
gling  with  debt  worked  himself  and  family 
beyond  their  strength,  neglected  mental  and 
social  privileges,  aud  did  nothing  to  beautify 
the  home  or  make  home  life  attractive.  The 
visitor  looked  in  vain  fora  strawberry  anil 
asparagus  bod,  the  raspberry  and  grape-vi  les, 
the  burdened  branches  of  apple,  pear,  peach 
and  cherry,  lie  found  a  few  currant  bushes, 
but  they  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  doubtless  wished  that  they,  too, 
could  get  away. 

- *-*-* - 

THE  BUBAL'S  LUNCH. 


D.  S.  M  arvin,  in  Popular  Gardening,  does 
not  believe  that  the  finest  grapes  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  strongest  shoots  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth.  Wherever  there  is  a  feeble 
growth  of  the  vino,  there  the  idea  is  right; 
but  wherever  there  is  a  sti  ong  growth  then 
it  is  wrong.  The  fruit  lmds  upou  the  most 
vigorous  canes  are  not  so  well  developed  as 
upon  medium-sized  canps . . . 

Mr.  Marvin  has  tried  the  experiment  over 
and  over,  and  the  sum  of  his  observation  is, 
that  the  medium  canes  ure  t-ho  ones  that  de¬ 
velop  the  best  fruit  buds  whenever  the  vines 

are  strong . . . . . 

Professor  Cook,  in  an  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  moisture  and  free  circulation  of 
air  arejudisppusa  hie  conditions  of  nitrification, 
and,  provided  the  circulation  of  air  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  more  moisture  the  more  rapid  and 
complete  is  the  nitrification.  This  alone 
would  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  a  mel¬ 
low  soil  for  growing  plauts . 

We  have  yet,  to  learn  of  a  case  in  which  a 
poor  crop  of  oats  was  attributed  to  sowing  too 

early . • . 

The  Times  says  that  the  pernicious  teach¬ 
ing  of  a  clique  of  agricultural  writers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effects  of  plowing  in  clover  as  a 
better  thing  for  the  soil  than  the  use  of  ma¬ 
nure  is  having  serious  results . 

Five  do  Hal’s  will  purchase  a  bushel  of  clo¬ 
ver  seed,  or  enough  for  six  or  eight  acres. 
The  fall  growth  will  make,  on  good  soil,  not 
more  than  four  tons  of  green  matter  per  acre. 
This  cannot  be  equal  to  10  or  12  tons  of  ma¬ 
nure,  either  in  direct  or  indirect  benefit  to  the 
land.  But  farmers  are  too  apt  to  lie  misled  by 
positive  statements  set  fortli  in  well  chosen 
and  easily  read  sentences,  and  much  mischief 
may  be  done  iu  this  way . 

It  would  not.  do  to  forgot  that  as  novelties 
all  of  our  old  and  valuable  varieties  first  found 
their  wav  into  wide  cultivation,  says  Popular 
Gardening.  It,  is  true  that  a  large  proportion 
of  novelties  fail  when  put  to  the  test  of  wide 
dissemination  aud  it  is  also  true  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  novelties  are  “oldities,”  or  trash. 
If  every  new  thing  offered  were  a  prize,  prizes 

would  soon  go  a-begging . 

Mr.  Terry's  experience,  as  he  states  in  the 
Cultivator,  is  all  in  favor  of  sowiug  clover 
early.  A  few  freezes  aud  thaws  will  cover  it 
nicely.  In  17  years  Mr.  Terry  has  not  failed 
of  a  fair  stand  in  this  way.  On  his  land  he 
considers  four  quarts  to  the  acre  enough.  Ho 
also  sows  a  little  Timothy— three  or  four 
quarts— but  the  hay  will  be  mostly  clover. 
The  Timothy  will  catch  in  some  places  where 
the  clover  misses,  and  theu,  also,  it 'holds  the 
clover  up  somewhat  and  increases  the  yield  of 

hay  per  aero . 

OUR  friend,  the  Cultivator  aud  Country 
Gentleman,  assures  a  correspondent,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  that  the  eow-pea  is  “too  small 
in  growth  at  the  North  to  be  of  value.”  This 
is  a  mistake.  We  have  grown  many  varieties 
of  the  cow  pea  at  the  Rural  Farm  and  can  as¬ 
sure  the  Cultivator  that  several  of  them  not 
only  make  a  stupendous  growth  of  vine,  but 
rjpon  the  fruit  early  and  in  great  abundance.. 

MR.  I dki.l  remarked,  at,  the  last  session  of 
the  N,  J-  H,  that  the  reason  why  there  is 
not  a  greater  consumption  of  fruit  in  om 
cities  is  that  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
spend  too  pmoh  of  their  money  for  beer.  He 

estimates  t  hat,  Kl[oh  people  spend  i>0  cents  tor 
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beer  to  10  cents  for  fruit.  He  has  counted  12 
trips  made  by  one  poor  woman  past  his  place 
for  beer  in  a  single  day 

It  was  further  stated  that  Mi'.  Minch  had 
40  acres  in  potatoes  last  year  and  produced  u 
better  yield  than  any  other  farmer  in  his 
county.  He  used  commercial  fertilizers  only. 

At  a  Convention  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
held  at  Philadelphia  the  other  day,  represen¬ 
tatives  were  present  from  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  decided  that  iuoculation  for  contag¬ 
ious  pleuro-pneumouia  should  not  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  no  animals 
should  be  placed  in  infected  stables  until  they 
had  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and  inspect¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  all  animals  exposed  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  should  be  destroyed . 

“Hand lino,’'  “touch,”  or  “quality,”  though 
hard  to  describe,  furnishes  valuable  indica¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  most  important  charac¬ 
teristics  of  au  animal.  Slight  variations  in 
“touch”  often  represent  marked  differences  in 
quality.  A  delicate  sense  of  touch  audmuch 
practice  are  required  to  make  nice  discrimina¬ 
tions. 

A  fine,  loug  and  mossy  coat  of  hair  on  a 
beast.,  one  that  is  soft  under  the  hand,  indi¬ 
cates  a  good  feeder,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  fat  will 
be  well  distributed,  giving  u  good  quality  of 
fine-grained,  marbled  llesh.  If  the  coat  is 
short  and  fine,  the  animal  may  feed  well;  but 
there  will  bo  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
internal  fat,  instead  of  a  desirable  uniform 
distribution  of  it  throughout  the  system.  A 
harsh,  coarse,  wiry  coat  is  an  indication  of 
poor  feeding  quality  and  late  maturity. 

In  animals  of  good  quality  the  skin  is  soft 
and  elastic,  of  moderate  thickness,  yielding 
readily  to  the  lingers  when  the  animal  is  in 
moderate  condition,  but  increasing  in  firmness 
as  the  animal  “ripens”  from  the  development 
of  fat  in  the  cellular  tissues . 

A  xiAHSJi,  hard  and  unyielding  skin,  indi¬ 
cates  a  slow  feeder  and  an  inferior  quality  of 
flesh;  while  a  thin,  flabby  skin,  that  can  be 
readily  raised  in  folds,  denotes  a  weak  consti¬ 
tution,  oily  fat  and  coarse,  stringy  flesh. 

Some  breeds  of  sheep,  as  the  Mendip  and 
Dorsets,  mentioned  by  Vouatt,  breed  twice  a 
year., 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  with 
different  animals,  remarks  Professor  Miles,  is 
generally  neglected  by  farmers,  and  they 
therefore  make  too  little  difference  in  the  price 
of  their  best  annuals  that  are  capable  of  re¬ 
turning  a  fair  profit  on  the  food  consumed, 
and  those  of  inferior  quality,  that  do  not  pay 
for  their  keep. 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  improved  breeds 
of  live  stock  tlmbcon  now  be  obtained,  adapted 
to  almost  every  variety  of  climate  and  system 
of  management.  Prof.  Miles  does  not  think  it 
desirable  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  new 
breed,  as  any  special  qualities  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  under  particular  circumstances  can  be 
more  readily  obtained  by  a  modification  of  the 
characteristics  of  some  existing  breed  that  ap¬ 
proximates  in  its  qualities  to  the  desired  stand¬ 
ard. 

In  the  cross  of  a  superior  breed  upon  the 
average  farm  stock,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  only  by  a  better  system  of  feeding 
than  the  original  stock  lmd  been  accustomed 
to.  The  old  Scotch  saying  “the  breed  is  in 
the  mouth”  expresses  an  important,  truth  in 
stoek  management.  With  every  improvement 
in  “blood,”  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
feeding  and  management  should  be  made . 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Colorado. 

Greeley,  Weld  Co.,  March  15.— We  have 
had  a  very  nice  winter.  There  has  not  been 
much  snow.  We  have  hud  some  very  warm 
weather  lately.  Farmers  are  busy  plowing 
and  sowing.  The  ground  is  a  little  too  dry. 
We  have  had  some  bad  dust  storms  recently. 

G.  J.  T. 

Idaho. 

House-shoe  Bend,  Boise  Co.,  March  17.— 
While  our  climate  is  variable,  and  at  times 
threatens  the  destruction  of  everything  tender 
or  hardy,  trees  and  small  fruits  get  through 
in  a  remarkably  healthy  condition.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  1  find  by  referring  to  my  “Weather 
Report  mid  Notes”  that,  iu  1&S4-5  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ran  to  20  deg.  below  zero  on  January 
20.  Turning  over  to  “Fruit  Notes,”  I  find 
that  Souhegan,  Superb  and  Shaffer  Raspber¬ 
ries  wore  not  injured;  that,  Mansell  was  killed 
to  the  snow  line— eight  inches  deep.  The 
Ltirly  Harvest,  Lawton,  Waehnsett  Thprp- 
tess  and  Kitlatiuny  were  also  killed  to  the 
snow  line;  Wilson  Junior  was  partly  killed. 
i  caches  were  killed  to  the  ground  pr  pearly 


so  t,rpes  that  had  been  in  bearing  for  from 
five  to  12  years.  Nearly  all  the  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  lived  through,  except  u  few 
that  were  irrigated  too  late,  causing  a  late 
growth.  Plums  were  not  injured,  and  we 
have  about  all  the  older  varieties.  None  of 
the  small  fruits  or  larger  fruits  have  been 
killed  since.  The  coldest  day  of  the  winter  of 
1885-0  was  one  degree  below  zero,  January  17, 
and  the  winter  just,  past  has  been  very  open, 
the  thermometer  only  going  down  to  11  deg. 
above  zero  on  February  20.  The  above  notes 
are  confined  to  my  own  neighborhood. 
Twelve  miles  from  here,  in  the  mountain  dis¬ 
trict,  the  snow  is  five  feet  deep  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  averages  five  to  10  degrees  colder. 

What  a  power  the  Rural  is  among  the 
farmers  of  the  nation.  It  is  stirring  them  up 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty— to  act  their  part 
nobly  and  honorably  and  to  be  politicians  at 
the  polls  on  election  days.  A.  L.  u. 

Indiana. 

Lawrence,  Marion  Co.,  March  18. — Neither 
I  nor  my  neighbors  have  any  particular  use 
for  the  Washington  Seed  Store.  What  seeds 
we  get  are  no  better  than  what  we  have,  when 
wo  get  any  at  all,  which  is  not  often.  Wheat 
is  looking  fine.  We  had  a  very  stormy,  wet 
February.  March  has  boon  good,  but  it  is 
raining  now.  Some  oats  are  sowed ;  others 
ready  to  sow.  Crops  were  good  here  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  bottom  bus  dropped  out  of  the  pota¬ 
to  market;  the  tubers  are  selling  for  25  and 
80  cents.  Timothy  hay  held  its  own  better 
than  for  four  or  five  years;  $1(1  a  ton  has  been 
the  ruling  price.  Success  to  the  Rural! 


e.  h.  h. 


Communications  Received  for  tub  Week  Endi.no 
March  2s,  isst. 

E.  T.  K.— V.  W*  G.— F.  C  McC.— O.  II.  A.— C.  F.B.— S. 
J.  U.-  li.-F.  L.  M.-J.  B  -J.  W.  O.— J.  S.-E.  D.-F.  D. 
J.— J.  L.  B.— J  -  E  F  —  J.  H.  T.— C,  G.  S.— H.  F..  B.— J-  J. 
H.— J.  E.  M.-.I.  A.— T.  B.  M.— S.  A.  H.-J.  W.  H.-J.  H. 
— P.  B.  R— F,  A.  B.-0.  H.  S.-K.  B.  V.-H.  H-  H.— N.  S. 

F. -.r.  T.  -W.  A.  D.—  P.  S  .  thanks. — C.  B.  S.-A.  C.  R.— 

E.  W.  B.-G.  ll.-W,  F  ri.-W.  Mc.D.-F.  P.-C.  M.  R._ 
M  H.-E  D.  B.  V.  R.  P.-H.  H.  n.-F.  P.-C.  B.  S.-G. 
w.  R.  k.  c.  L.— o.  u..  answer  by  mall.— K.  K.  M.— w. 

G. ,  answer  liy  nmlL— A.  L.  K..  thanks.— C.  T.,— M.  D.  T. 
-tf.  H.  W.-C-  II.  V.  -C.  K.  L.— E.  D.  B.— (J.  R.  H.— 8.  B. 
Il.-M.N.-K.  E.  C.-D.  P.-C.  C.-K.  R„  Umnks.-M.  M. 
—  H. — II  S,— .1.  L.  M..  thanks-— J.  M.  H.— C.  G.  S.—  j.  j. 
C.—J.  W.  O. — J.  H.  S.— W.  D.  S.— Andrew  M.  L.,  thanks. 
— H.  J.— A.  J.— J.  Perkins,  thanks.— J.  S.— J.  n.  J.,  over¬ 
looks, I. -o.  |t.  S.— A.  L.  J.— II.  S.— D.— J.  H.  H.— $  F.  H. 

F.  L.  C.— E.  B  V„  thanks.— G.  H.— C.  E.  L.— F. Bros.— A. 
L.  C.-S.  O.-W.  F.  M.-P.  B.  M.-P.  B.-E.  T.-H.  S.-C. 
V.  D.-H.  C.-G  II.  C.-W.  B.-C.  S.  H  -C.  A.  C.-D.  W. 
S.— L.  M.  T.— J.  H,— V.  M  — J.F.  n„  thanks.-S.  B.  H., 
thanks.-G.  R.  H. 


pi.srcUancottjsi  §UvMi,$infl. 


Scrotum 


Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  b  generally  dig 
trlbuted  among  onr  whole  population  an  scrofula. 
Almost  ovary  Individual  has  ih  s  atent  pois  ft 
coursing  his  veins  The  terrlbi  -.ntTertugs  en 
durvd  by  those  afflicted  with  u  rofcious  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  other-  uid  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  Ihuling  a  remedy  that  cure;  them,  astou- 
lslies  a  well  portion.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  beau  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  great  >st  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  1.  HOOD  A  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  abnoluiely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  ltba*f*  y« 
timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Burch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  U  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  listing  let*  than  one  rent  a 
cup.  It  ia  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  luvalld*  a* 
well  as  for  persons  in  health, 
hold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

I.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorcteter,  Mass, 

IT  PAY?  tosellour  Rubber  Printing  stamps.  Samples 
II  raid  free.  J  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  o. 

DRB^WN!H5Slli 'T7i 

peRf Frl5P°^GT“ 

I  QT MFK1T 


treatment 

for  Consumption,  catarrh,  Hay 
Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  Gen¬ 
eral  DEBILITY,  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES 
OF  THE  THROAT,  LUNGS,  BLOOD  AND 

Nervous  system. 

The  greatest  advancement  in  the 
use  of  oxygen. 

OFFice  and  home  treatment, 
interesting  treatise  free  by  Mail. 

WALTER  C.  ghOWNINQ,  M-D., 
1235  ST  pH i lap*.- PA. 


F.  W.  DEVQE  &  CO„ 

(ESTABLISHED  1852,) 

Offices:  FULTON  ST.,  cor.  William,  New  York, 

PURE 

MIXED 


PAINTS. 


it.  /f  think  of  doinS  any  painting  this  Spring  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  lact  that  we  guarantee  our  ready-mixed  paints  to  be  made  only  of  pure  linseed  oil 
and(  the  most  permanent  pigments.  They  are  not  “Chemical,”  “Rubber,”  “Patent  ” 
or  1  b i reproof.”  We  use  no  secret  or  patent  method  in  manufacturing  them,  by  which 
benzine  and  water  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  pure  linseed  oil. 

Samnles  of  FIFTY  DESIRABLE  SHARKS  for  CoMnmrr*  ou  leuneat. 

FINE  VARNISHES.  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS. 

Painters’  Supplies  of  All  Kiuci«= 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES. 


The  best  Farm.  Garden.  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn,  School  Lot,  Park 
and  Cemetery  Fciiccm  and  Gates.  Perfect  Automatic  Gate.  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Neatest  Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  W  ire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 

fsrss&n:  ss&szx&s? ,vlre  sa*uhtr  «■»*  «*«*• 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

_ JKPWAKP  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent.  3(10  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 

Patented  July  21. 1SS5:  May  is,  1S86:  August  3. 1886. 

I  he  only  practical  machine  In  uae  which  makes  the 
fence  In  the  field  whenever  wanted. 

HOJLEY5  IMPROVED  MONARCH 

•FENCE  MACHINE 


It  ha*  no  equal!  and  makes  the  best,  strongest  and 
most  durable  fence  for  general  use  nnd  especially  for 
farm  aud  Mock  purpose.  Wmvhi any  length  of  picket, 
slat  or  board  and  any  sized  wire  can  be  used.  The 
Monarch  Machine  la  made  of  the  h.*t  materials.  Is 
strong,  light,  durable,  call  easily  1»-  operated  by  n  man 
or  boy.  and  will  last  a  llfe-tlme.  This  fence  Is  far 
superior  to  any  barb  wire  fence,  and  will  turn  all  kinds 
or  sloek. 

For  new  catalogue  nnd  further  particulars  address 

n.  C.  HEXLEY, 

523  to  533  No.  I  6th  Street, 

RICHMOND.  INDIANA. 

Meniloa  the  Kirai,  New-Yorker. 


ONE  DROP 


of  ammonia,  phosphoric 
add.  or  potash  will  feed  a 
largo  number  of  plants, 
.should  you  not,  then,  be  careful  in  WHAT  FORM 
that,  drop  Is  given?  BOWK  ICR  FERTILIZER  CO.. 
Boston  and  New  York. 


EMPIRE  DRILL 


Perform**  as  advertised.  Circulars,  and  Essay 
“  How  to  Raise  Wheat,"  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE.N.Y. 

s Boss  Road  Machine 


Agents  W  anted,  tfend  fm-j 
catalogue.  Mioitlna  paper. 

FLKSHNfi  fO,,Kt  Wiwnr.Intl. 


bfiCQ  C 

■O  _  . 

®  ©  ®  © 

*1=5 

<  o  £ 

'"a  *»»*•  Oaart  Sns.  CeiMterk.  o»Pak& 

B  YV  LJfD  0IMB9,  II!  i  K.EYF.  P0&CE  FUXP0. 


StABT,  TOPS  &  CQ„  Pprtngfleld.  Ohio, 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


Twisted  Wire  Rope  Selvage. 

All  Widths  and  *!»«?«.  Sold  hyus  or  *tiy  duller  in  this  line 
of  (food.**,  FREIGHT  PAID-.lnf<*rtn.kU^n  frve.  Write 

The  McMullen.  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
158  &  160  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


RICHMOND  CITY 

mill  works; 

•»  RICHMOND,  IND-  * 

Manufacturers  of 


MILL  STONES, { 

FLOURING  MILL 
MACHINERY, 

ud  Uu  IK8T  Tr+npk  Barr  A 

Corn  ind  Feed  Hills 

La  the  cnatrr-  WSaud  for  deemotior*  *n<1  d6i-** 


PATENTS 

*.  A.  l.RHM  ANN,  SoLioiTom  or  Fat«ht«.  Washington,  D.  O. 
So  chore*  odImi  patent  laMcared.  S*od  for  Circular 


ECLIPSE ^ 

HOLE  DIGGER 

Thu  Greatest  LA.HOK.SA  VL\G  tool  rnr 
tiivmmt  tor  lifting  holt*  In  tho  miunJ.  Thia 
maoUaa  »ork.  on  .  SEW  DKISCU’LE. 
,>  »n.t  t»  uuliko  any  thing  in  Uiamarkat.  Wo 
claim  for  t-Ul.  ( O.' i :  l.i.  That  one  can  dir 
fru.aTWO  M  |  HHKK  Hl'MIKKD  hole* 
two  f<*»t  drop  in  ona  Jar.  M .  That  It  will  dig 
bolo,  aot  htZE  or  DEPTH  romitrfd.  and 
wilt  work  ouv-aiMfuilr  in  VERY  HARD  or 
HOUGH  groautl  whom  olher  ilirar-r,  aud 
au.-***  aid  not  work  *L  all.  id.  You  •land  uo 
•trMatit  whllo  un*t  m  •.•oiiwquousl.r  no  back- 
hmahios  work.  C ~J“  II  *ill  P»v  T*n»  to  «.itd 
for  dnorrlpiiro  cirru'.jrr  aud  piooi  to  P.  J, 
FOLK  *V  CO..  Suot*-.wo«  to  CoA  ft  Plrmtna, 

Hl-lUStiFIELD,  OMi<S 


THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

AN  atlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

BLBEBT  8.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  2,  1887. 


A  Special  number  next  week. 


In  our  next  supplement  number,  to  be 
published  next  week,  considerable  space 
will  be  given  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 


We  have  mailed  our  jrresent  seed  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  subscribers  who  applied  prior  to 
March  12 th.  Any  who  have  not  received  it 
will  kindly  notify  us  at  once. 

TnE  White  Baroness  is  not  a  very  new 
rose.  It  is  a  sport  of  Baroness  Rothschild, 
pure  white  and  with  the  same  shape  and 
flower  as  the  parent.  It  was  sent  out  in 
1882  by  Paul  of  England.  So  Mr.  P.  Barry 
kindly  informs  us.  Baroness  Rothschild 
is  a  hybrid  remontant  and  very  hardy. 
The  flowers  are  pink,  of  a  cupped  form 
and  very  pretty,  though  without  fragrance. 

The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  leg¬ 
islature  are  called  upon  to  consider  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  candy. 
The  manufacture  as  well  as  the  possession 
and  sale  of  adulterated  goods  is  to  be 
made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $50  to  $100 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  goods.  We 
have  long  believed  that  the  cheap  and 
nasty  candies  with  which  the  market  is 
flooded,  cause  many  of  the  troubles  from 
which  children  suffer.  We  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  buy  a  package 
of  cheap  candy  for  a  child  to  eat.  But  as 
for  “adulteration,”  who  can  say  what 
candy  is?  What-standard  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished?  We  should  say  let  all  candy 
alone.  If  children  cry  for  sweets,  let 
them  have  honey  or  maple  sirup.  The 
first  ought  to  be  made  on  every  farm. 


The  Great  Dairy  and  Cattle  show  will 
be  held  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
this  city.  May  10-14.  This  exhibition  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  any  part 
of  America.  A  large  attendance  and  a 
fine  display  are  assured.  Exhibits  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  will  be  made  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  represented. 
Many  novel  features  will  be  introduced, 
such  as  a  complete  working  creamery,  a 
model  dairy,  and  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  small  Neufchatel  and  cream  cheeses, 
In  fact,  the  exhibition  promises  to  be  the 
most  instructive  dairy  show  ever  held  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  The 
entries  will  close  on  Monday,  April  25. 
Excursion  trains  on  most  of  the  railroads 
will  be  run  during  the  show,  and  all  who 
can  possibly  do  so  should  attend. 


Prof.  Wilder,  of  Cornell,  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  a  change  in  the  methods 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  He  pro¬ 
poses  infhctiug  death  by  means  of  chloro¬ 
form.  The  present  method  of  execution 
is  cruel  and  demoralizing.  For  days  after 
the  receut  dieadfui  execution  in  this 
State,  the  papers  were  filled  with  the  ter¬ 
rible  details,  a  series  of  ghastly  pictures 
that  could  hardly  help  leaving  a  perma¬ 
nent  impressiou  on  youthful  minds.  Such 
dreadful  details  are  to  the  criminal  class 
like  the  6mell  of  blood  to  the  tiger.  Death 
by  chloroform  could  be  strictly  private. 
There  would  be  no  horrible  details  for 
sensational  newspapers  to  g.oat  over,  but 
there  would  be  something  in  the  strange, 
silent.,  mysterious  death  that  would  strike 
terror  to  the  most  depraved  heart.  The 
suggestion  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is 
still  an  excellent  one. 


A  CORN  TRIAL. 

We  propose  to  try  to  raise  a  large  crop 
of  field  corn  at  the  Rural  Farm  this  sea¬ 
son — one  indeed  that  will  equal,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  great  yield  there  produced  seven 
years  ago,  should  the  season  prove  favor¬ 
able.  The  yield,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  over  180  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre.  Our  present  field,  which  is  as 
level  as  a  floor,  was  plowed  last  fall  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  grass  for  four  years.  lu  Feb¬ 
ruary  50  tons  of  coarse  barn-yard  manure 
were  spread  upon  it,  there  being  about 
four  acres.  This  will  be  plowed  under 
lightly — it  is  too  coarse  to  be  harrowed 
in— and  about  500  pounds  of  high-grade 
complete  fertilizer  will  be  sown  to  the 
acre.  TUen.the  field  will  be  harrowed, 


first  with  the  Acme,  then  with  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  and  the  corn  drilled  in,  setting 
the  drill  to  drop  a  kernel  every  eight 
inches  as  nearly  as  may  be.  The  drills  will 
be  four  feet  two  inches  apart.  As  soon 
as  the  staud  can  bo  ascertained,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  sow  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds 
per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  when  the 
first  cultivation  is  given  to  hoe  out  the 
plants  so  as  to  leave  them  between  one 
and  two  feet  apart.  Upon  a  small  plot 
the  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  omitted  so  that, 
by  comparison,  its  effects  upon  the  rest 
may  be  noted.  Very  shallow,  level  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  given  during  the  season. 
The  variety  will  be  the  Chester  County 
Mammoth  (yellow  dent)  which  we  have 
raised  continuously  for  10  years  or  more. 

NOTICE. 

All  subscribers  who  desire  the  Rural’s 
Seed  Distribution  must  ArpLY  for  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  not  required  those  who 
subscribe  for  the  Rural  in  connection 
with  other  papers  to  make  an  application. 
This  has  caused  confusion.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  “Send  seeds.” 


VETERINARY  COLLEGES. 

A  bill  before  the  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  appropriates  $100,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Veterinary  School  and 
Hospital,  in  connection  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  that.  State,  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
is  very  likely  to  pass.  The  school  was 
started  three  or  four  years  ago  under  Dr. 
Iluidekoper,  who  brought  to  his  task  the 
best  education  and  experience  of  the  great 
veterinary  schools  of  Europe.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  city  gave  it  20  lots  of  ground, 
and  $50, 000  were  raised  to  start  it. 
Hitherto,  the  faculty  have  furnished  their 
services  gratuitously,  but  to  build  an  hos¬ 
pital,  equip  the  institution  with  appliances 
for  properly  teaching  veterinary  science 
and  practice,  and  render  it  self-sustain¬ 
ing  the  $100,000  sougnt  are  necessary. 
According  to  the  last  census,  the  value  of 
the  live  stock  on  the  farms  of  the  country 
exclusive  of  the  vast  number  on  the  prairies 
and  rauges,  was  $1,500,384,407,  in  1880, 
and  the  value  has  greatly  increased  since 
then  For  ttie  prevention  and  cure  of  disease 
among  the  vatt  number  of  herds  and 
flocks  represented  by  these  figures,  the 
number  of  skilled  veterinarians  is  alto¬ 
gether  insufficient.  There  are  in  nearly 
every  community  men  who  have  acquired  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  the  ailments 
of  stock;  but  while  doctors  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  human  dis¬ 
eases  are  superabundant  everywhere,  doc¬ 
tors  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  treatment 
of  animal  diseases  are  abundant  nowhere. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  Ins  been  called 
to  this  deficiency  of  late,  and  some  efforts 
have  been  made  to  remedy  it  by  establish¬ 
ing  veterinary  departments  in  eouncetiou 
with  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges, and 
starting  veterinary  schools  in  some  of  the 
large  cities;  but  a  great  deal  yet  remains 
to  be  done.  In  this  city  the  Americau 
Veterinary  College  is  a  well  organized 
institution  the  faculty  of  whieh  has  la¬ 
bored  for  over  20  years  to  qualify  men  for 
the  piactice  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
State  or  public.  In  the  term  just  closed 
it  had  134  students,  44  of  whom  received 
their  degree,  leaving  90  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  next  senior  class.  In  the  last  12  years 
26,808  animals  have  been  treated  before  t  he 
students  in  the  hospital  and  college, thus 
uniting  object  teaching  with  oral  instruc¬ 
tion.  More  room  is  needed  for  students, 
and  better  pay  for  the  1  acuity.  If  New 
York  is  to  keep  ahead  of  Pennsylvania  in 
veterinary  education,  either  the  public  or 
the  Legislature  should  furnish  abundant 
means  for  the  better  equipment  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  whose  object  is  to  prepare  men 
to  protect  our  flocks  and  herds  from  the 
ravages  of  disease. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE  OLEO¬ 
MARGARINE  LAW. 

In  1885  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
passed  a  law  which  forbade  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  “any  article  or  product 
in  imitation  or  semblance  of,  or  designed 
to  take  the  place  of  natural  butter  or 
cheese.”  Shortly  afterward,  Lipman 
Arensburg,  a  Brooklyn  oleomargarine 
manufacturer,  sold  a  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
coction  to  a  person,  who,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  in  making  a  test  case,  asked  for  oleo¬ 
margarine.  Arensburg  also  had  a  sign  up 
at  his  place  bearing  the  word  “Oleomar¬ 
garine,”  so  that  no  room  was  left  for  de¬ 
ception  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
the  object  being  to  make  a  square  test  case 
whether  the  Legislature  had  the  power  to 


prohibit  the  manufac  ture  and  sale  of  an 
article  of  food  to  bo  openly  sold  under  its 
own  name.  Arensburg  was  convicted  at 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  case 
was  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  General  Term  where  the  convic¬ 
tion  was  affirmed.  The  case  was  then 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, which  sent 
it  back  to  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  re¬ 
trial,  because  the  trial  judge  had  charged 
the  jury  that  “if  the  defendant  had  man- 
factured  or  sold  oleomargarine  not  made 
from  milk  or  cream,”  he  was  guilty  un¬ 
der  the  law;  whereas  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  “depended  on  the  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry  whether  it  was  man¬ 
ufactured  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter.”  The  case  was  promptly  tried 
again,  and  the  jury  decided  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  sold  was  “in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter.”  Then  the  case  was  again  tak¬ 
en  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  within  less 
than  six  months  of  its  first  appearance 
and  on  Tuesday  last  the  Court  decided 
that  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
against  Arensburg  must  stand,  and  that 
the  larv  is  constitutional.  This  settles 
the  question  definitely,  as  there  is  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  this  decision.  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Brown  has  had  a  long  and  bitter 
fight  to  establish  the  principle  involved  in 
this  decision ;  but  hert  after  there  ought 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law. 

Bogus  butter  can  no  longer  be  legally 
manufactured  or  sold  in  this  State.  Over 
200  indictments  have  been  already  ob¬ 
tained  against  parties  who  have  sold  the 
concoction,  but  the  courts  have  persist¬ 
ently  refused  to  try  the  cases  until  the 
Areusberg  case  should  be  decided  and  the 
law  declared  constitutional.  Now  that 
this  has  been  done,  it  is  probable,  that  in 
most  cases  the  parties  sued  will  not  stand 
trial,  but  will  pay  their  fines  at  once, 
rather  than  incur  additional  expense.  Be¬ 
fore  the  decision,  the  oleo  manufacturers 
and  dealers  said  they  would  abandon  the 
business  entirely,  if  the  case  went  against 
them.  If  they  keep  their  word,  honest 
dealing  and  public  opinion  will  approve 
of  their  course.  They  may  continue  to 
sell  “oleo,”  it  is  true,  under  the  tax 
and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  United 
States  law,  but  the  Stale  law'  ordains  that 
it  shall  not  be  colored  so  as  to  imitate 
butter.  Three  years  ago  the  Rural  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  should  be  colored  pink; 
we  now  repeat  the  suggestion;  or  how 
would  a  nice  blue,  green  or  red  answer? 

THE  GREAT  FLORIDA  LAND  FRAUD. 

In  the  issue  of  Nov.  28,  ’85,  the  Rural 
gave  a  lengthy  exposure  of  a  number  of 
“Florida Land  Frauds,”  including  Sara¬ 
sota  Bay,  Palma  Sola,  Marion  City,  Grant 
Park,  Parkersburg,  Parkersville ,  De  W it  t, 
Belmont  City,  Silver  Springs  Park,  and 
Bertram.  These  were  all  “paper”  cities 
which  had  no  existence  except  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  speculators  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  their  dupes.  We  spoke  from  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  country 
in  which  nearly  all  of  them  wrere  located. 
Other  papers,  especially  the  New  York 
Herald,  still  funher  exposed  the  nature 
of  the  frauds,  and  the  mendacious  encom¬ 
iums  lavished  on  them  soon  ceased,  and 
of  late  little  has  been  heard  of  them.  A 
more  gigantic  fraud  thuu  any  of  them, 
however,  was  soon  launched  under  the 
name  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Bay  Railroad 
and  Land  Company.  Shortly  alter  the 
ttist  appearance  of  its  glowing  advertise¬ 
ments,  we  denounced  it  as  “another  fraud¬ 
ulently  puffed-up  place,”  in  the  Rural 
of  February  13,  1886,  page  109,  and  siuce 
then,  in  answer  to  a  constant  series  of  in¬ 
quiries.  it  has  appeared  among.the  frauds 
in  the  Eye  Opener  on  an  average  at  least 
once  a  mouth,  while  it  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  twice  on  the  editorial  page.  Soon 
after  our  first  exposure  of  it,  one  of  its 
lengthy,  mendacious  advertisements  was 
sent  us  for  insertion  in  the  Rural  ; 
but  instead  of  admitting  it,  we  editor¬ 
ially  warned  our  contemporaries  of  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  scheme.  It 
appeared,  however,  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  securing  admission  into  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  other  papers,  religious, 
agricultural,  literary  and  political.  There 
has  seldom  been  an  advertisement  that 
bore  its  fraudulent,  character  so  plainly  on 
its  face;  but  it  was  a  long,  very  profita¬ 
ble  advertisement,  and  few  if  any 
publishers  could  summon  up  scruples 
enough  to  refuse  it.  No  one  hut  the  very 
credulous  people  who  expected  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  from  perfect  strangers, 
could  be  duped  by  its  alluring  promises; 
but  the  woods  seem  just  full  of  such  gul¬ 
lible  simpletons.  Just  as  we  go  to  press, 
we  learn  that,  last  Tuesday,  the  United 
States  postal  authorities  at  Cincinnati, 
the  headquarters  of  the  swindle,  with¬ 
held  the  mails  of  Guy  Weber,  its  Manag¬ 
er,  as  he  had  been  indicted  by  the  Grand 


Jury,  “for  using  the  mails  to  promote  a 
fraudulent  scheme.” 

The  first  day  “several  bushels  of  letters” 
accumulated,  and  doubtless  most  of  them 
contained  money  though  many  of  them 
no  doubt,  were  bitter  with  reproaches  and 
denudations,  for  thousands  of  the  dupes 
have  already  found  out  that  flic  thing  has 
all  along  been  a  huge  swindle. 

Are  Weber  and  the  other  sharpers  back 
of  him  likely  to  be  punished?  We  hardly 
think  so;  certainly  not.  as  much  ns  they 
deserve.  These  rascals  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  keep  just  ou  side  the  clutches 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  they  never  have 
any  property  that  can  be  attached  in  a 
civil  suit.  That  plausible  scoundrel, 
George  Frederick  Parker,  “President  of 
the  British-American  Claim  Agency,”  was 
tried  here  last  Wednesday  on  one  of  three 
indictments  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  and  was  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence,  and  though  he  is  still 
held  for  trial  on  the  two  other  indict¬ 
ments,  he  is  very  likely  to  get  off  scot- 
free  with  his  plunder.  The  laws  must  be 
very  defective  if  they  cannot  punish  such 
I  rascals. 

brevities. 

Ik  you  have  trees  or  shrubs  or  roses  to 
select,  next  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  will  interest 
you. 

The  South  Carolina  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  begun  the  publication  of  monthly 
reports.  The  first  one  received  is  a  model  in 
its  way.  Other  States  might  well  follow 
South  Carolina  in  this  respect. 

How  about  the  school  meeting?  Did  all  the 
voters  in  the  district  attend?  In  a  district 
near  us  there  were  just  four  persons  present. 
Plenty  of  men  during  the  coming  year  will 
growl  about  poor  schools,  big  taxes  and  favor¬ 
itism.  Whose  fault  will  it  be? 

According  to  C.  S.  Plumb’s  experiments 
at  the  N.  Y.  Station,  it,  pays  to  soak  seed  oats, 
in  order  to  prevent  smut,  in  four  ounces  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  and  one  gallon  of  water,  or  iu  a 
half  ounce  of  caustic  potash  in  six  gills  of 
water.  Soak  in  the  first  about  30  hours;  iu 
the  second  20  hours. 

We  shall  print,  next  week,  what  we  con¬ 
sider  the  most  powerful  cartoon  we  have  yet 
prepared.  It  shows  the  wonderful  power  for 
good  that  the  Grange  may  command,  Every 
Patron  of  Husbandry  ought  to  see  it.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  the  paper  con¬ 
taining  it  to  every  Grange  iu  the  country. 

We  find  that  some  of  our  subscribers  have 
used  Paris-greeu  to  destroy  the  codling-moth 
too  late.  The  female  deposits  her  egg  in  the 
calyx  of  the  little  apple  about  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed.  The  poison  collects  iu  the  calyx  and 
kills  the  gml)  as  soon  as  it  hatches  out  and 
begins  to  eat  its  way  within.  To  apply  the 
poison  afterwards  can  do  no  good. 

We  hear  of  a  rose  called  the  “White  Baron¬ 
ess”  that  is  said  to  be  perfection  in  its  way. 
A  friend  describes  the  flower  as  “surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  verdure,”  by  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  an  unusually  foliaceous  calyx  is  meant, 
“it  is  over  five  inches  iu  diameter,  perfect  in 
shape  and  of  a  creamy- white  color.”  But  this 
is  not  a  new  rose  as  showu  elsewhere. 

We  find  in  the  April  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  that  old  report  of  thecouven 
tiou  which  n  commended  the  Arnold  Evapor¬ 
ator  and  elected  VV.  Orlando  Smith  secretary. 
This  swindle  was  fully  exposed  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  eight  months  ago.  It  is  a  little 
discouraging  to  see  a  magazine  with  ttie  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  “Monthly’1  contributing  such  a 
stale  hUUlbug  to  the  cause  of  “science.” 

Our  law-makers  do  good  work  when  they 
abolish  the  present  car  stoves  and  lamps. 
These  death-deulers  must,  go.  Steam  and 
electricity  for  healing  and  lighting  seem  to  be 
the  coming  factors.  I  f  tlin  present  locomotive 
will  not  supply  steam  enough,  a  special  boiler 
car  might  be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  train. 
This  could  send  steam  111  both  directions.  Let 
us  have  no  more  passengers  roasted  alive. 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  writes  us  that  he  has 
made  hundreds  of  tests  every  season  for  10 
years,  having  standard  varieties  side  by  side 
with  new  things,  that  ho  might  easily  measure 
the  differences.  Not,  more  than  two  per  cent, 
have  proven  superior  to  the  old  kinds.  With 
Mr.  Gregory  the  first  set  fruit  of  the  Mikado 
(Turner’s  Hybrid)  Tomato  were  rough,  but 
the  later  fruit  were  fairly  smooth.  “It  is 
never.”  he  says  “safe  to  infer  what  a  tomato 
is  from  watering  it  through  a  single  season.” 

Young  America  is  restless.  Every  year, 
at  about  this  season,  we  have  many  letters 
fioin  young  men  asking  if  in  our  opinion  it 
will  pay  them  to  leave  places  where  they  are 
making  a  living  and  a  little  more,  and  start 
out  into  the  West  and  South  for  a  new  home. 
No  answer  can  ever  lie  given  to  such  letters. 
It  all  depends  upou  the  man.  The  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  West  have  been  largely  built  up 
by  the  restless  spirits  who  could  not  l>e  con- 
tcuted  at  the  East,  yet  hundreds  wander  for 
years  without  reward,  A«  a  rule,  a  trip  about 
the  country  and  a  little  wholesome  “roughing" 
bring  out  muuy  advantages  in  the  home  lo¬ 
cation  that,  never  were  seen  before. 

From  careful  estimates  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Grocer,  we  learn  that  the  yearly  national 
tobacc  o  bill  is  $250,500,000.  Of  this  $200,500,- 
000  wore  burned  into  smoke,  and  $50,000,000 
were  chewed  into  disgusting  “juice.”  Last 
year  the  losses  by  fires  reached  a  total  of  #120,- 
000, 000.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  iu 
trying  to  control  and  diminish  conflagrations, 
yet  the  nation  went  calmly  on  blowing  twice 
the  value  of  tho  buildings  destroyed  by  fire 
out  of  its  mouth  in  the  form  of  smoke.  Last 
year  $700,000,000  were  spent  for  liquors,  $187,- 
000,000  for  sugar,  $130,000,000  for  coffee,  tea 
and  cocoa,  and  $110,000,000  for  sc  hools.  Think 
of  $1,086,000,000  spent  (or  tobacco  and  liquors 
while  there  are  men  who  claim  that  they  CRU* 
,  1  not  obtain  bread  for  their  families, 
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SHIRE  HORSES. 

The  Shire  and  Suffolk  Punch  are  the 
only  breeds  of  agricultural  or  heavy 
draft  horses  that  attract  attention  now¬ 
adays  in  England.  The  latter  has  long  been 
quite  popular  in  the  county  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  and  in  the  adjacent  districts  as 
well  as  in  Loudon;  but  of  late  the  Shire,  larg¬ 
er,  slower  and  somewhat  more  unwieldy,  is 
advancing  faster  in  public  favor.  It  is  a  com¬ 
posite  breed,  made  up  in  recent  years  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  choioe  specimens  of  the  old  En¬ 
glish  Black  Cart-horse  and  the  Lincolnshire 
Dray-horse,  and  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  the 
blood  of  the  heavy  draft  horses  of  Normandy 
and  the  still  heavier  horses  of  Flanders,  which 
were  imported  into  England  for  centuries  to 
improve  the  native  agricultural  stock.  It  was 
not  until  1879  that  the  Shire  Horse  Society 
was  formed  in  England,  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  Stud-Book  of  the  breed  was  not 
issued  until  February,  1880 — a  trifle  over 
seven  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Shire  Horae  breed  is  still  to  some  extent 
in  a  formati  ve  stage.  Although  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Stud-Book  has  lately  been  is¬ 
sued,  few  of  the  entries  m  any  of  the  books 
can  trace  their  genealogy  back  for  more  than 
half  a  dozen  generations.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  horse  breeders  in  the  country,  how¬ 
ever, among  them  several  of  the  nobility,  have 
lately  taken  a  decided  interest  in  the  race,  and 
are  rapidly  improving  it. 

The  Shire  is  certainly  the  largest  horse  in 
the  world.  At  the  age  of  two  and  a 
half  years  the  colts  are  often  17  hands 
high,  and  full-grown  horses  frequent¬ 
ly  reach  the  elephantine  bight  of  over 
18  hands.  In  London,  Liverpool  and 
other  large  cities  these  horses  are  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  by  brewers,  coal  deal 
era  and  others  engaged  in  heavy 
traffic,  and  strung  out,  tandem  fash¬ 
ion,  they  present  a  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  as  they  move  slowly  and  majes- 
tieally  along,  They  are  usually  of  a 
sooty  black  color  with  frequently  a 
white  lozenge-shaped  mark  on  the 
forehead  or  a  **  blaze  ”  on  the  face. 

They  generally  have  one  or  more 
feet  aud  part  of  the  legs,  and  not 
mi  frequently  the  muzzle,  white.  Their 
bodies  are  massive,  compact  and 
round;  their  limbs  stout;  chests  ex¬ 
tremely  broad,  and  necks  ami  backs 
short.  The  mane  is  thick  aud  gen¬ 
erally  somewhat  frizzled;  and  the 
legs  below  the  kuee  aud  hock  are 
hairy  down  to  the  heels.  The  main 
defects  of  a  Shire  horse  are  his  enor¬ 
mous  bulk,  his  slowness,  and  want  of 
action  and  mettle.  The  owners  of 
these  horses  take  special  pride  in  their 
size;  hence  breeders  employ  large 
stallions  and  use  every  other  means 
to  favor  the  development  of  great 
size.  They  are  most  extensively  bred 
iu  Derbyshire,  Lincolnshire,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Staf¬ 
fordshire  aud  the  other  central  couu 
ties  iu  Englaud. 

Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  consider¬ 
able  importations  of  Shire  horses  have  been 
made  to  this  country,  chiefly  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  where  they  are  growing  steadily 
iu  popular  favor  for  use  both  between  the 
shafts  and  before  the  plow.  Steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  secure  the  early  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  Stud-book  for  the  breed  in  this 
country,  and  a  society  has  been  organized  for 
this  purpose,  with  Charles  Burgess,  Wenona, 
111.,  as  Secretary.  The  largest  and  most  un¬ 
wieldy  kinds  are  not  the  favorites  here,  how¬ 
ever.  Americans  seldom  want  horses  over 
lfl.2  hands  high,  aud  those  that  cun  trot  with 
their  wagons  are  preferred.  We  also  as  a 
rule  prefer  clean-logged,  elean-jointed  ani¬ 
mals;  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit. 

At  Fig.  159  is  a  likeness  of  the  Shire  stal¬ 
lion  Harold,  the  winner  of  the  Champion 
prize,  valued  at  100  guiueas,  for  the  best  aui- 
mal  in  the  show,  at  the  late  Shire  Horae  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  London,  Kugluml.  He  also  won 
the  prize  of  20  guiueas  for  the  best  stallion  iu 
the  first  thro*'  classes,  and  the  50  guinea 
prize  for  the  best  stallion.  He  is  six  years  old, 
and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  Quest 
specimen  of  the  breed  now  in  existence.  At 
the  show  there  was  a  brisk  trade  iu  Shire 
horses,  several  of  the  prize-winners  being  sold 
at  prices  ranging  up  to  600  guineas — $8,005. 
Large  prices  are  also  paid  for  the  services  of 
choice  stallions  for  stud  purposes.  The  second 
prize-winner  at  the  late  London  Shire  llorso 
Show  was  hired  for  the  season  for  800  guiueas 
(#1,532),  with  a  proviso  that  80  mares  were  to 
be  served.  Considerable  exportations  of 
Shire  stallions  huvo  been  recently  made  to 
Germany,  for  crossing  ou  her  smaller  agricul¬ 
tural  horses,  and,  like  the  English  Thorough 
bred,  the  English  Shire  Horse  .is  winniug.a 
high  reputation  on  the  continent,  j  _ 


“The  giant  swindle  of  the  age,”  is  what  the 
Rev.  W.  P.  Eaton,  of  Portland,  Me.,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Credit  Foncier,  got  up  to 
aid  the  “Topolobampo  Colony,”  of  Sinaloa, 
Mexico,  calls  that  “enterprise.”  Owen,  the 
concoctor  of  the  scheme,  is  reported  to  have 
cleared  #600,000  out  of  it.  He  represented  to 
the  would-be  “colonists”  that  he  had  secured 
from  Mexico  a  large  tract  of  splendid  land, 
abutting  on  a  fine  harbor  south  of  Cluaymas, 
and  that  all  that  was  needed  wus  a  lot  of  colo¬ 
nists  to  work  on  a  peculiar  co-operative  plan  of 
his  invention.  A  short  time  back  the  papers 
were  full  of  the  praises  of  the  schenu\the  coun¬ 
try  ,aud  the  man.  Biographical  sketches  told  his 
romantic  career,  and  flowery  descriptions  of 
the.  colony  almost  rivaled  those  of  that  other 
humbug,  the  “St.  Andrew’s  Bay”  colony 
of  Florida.  A  railroad,  shipping  orange 
groves,  and  a  beautiful,  picturesque  town, 
with  a  tine  ship-dotted  harbor  in  front,  and 
a  rich,  well  cultivated,  salubrious  coun¬ 
try  in  rear,  were  as  alluring  attractions  in  the 
Topolobampo  scheme  as  they  are  in  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Bay  humbug.  Well,  the  former 
bubble  has  burst  as  the  latter  is  sure  to  do. 
Nearly  all  the  respectable  colonists  have  left, 
and  the  others  will  follow  them  as  soon  as  they 
can  borrow  or  beg  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.  Like  the  Maine  parson, several 
of  the  dupes  have  thought  they  owed  it  to  “a 


of  this  city,  appears  all  right . ...Yes; 

Darnbaum  Brothers.  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  quite 
trustworthy . .  We  do  not  recommend  Dr.  Olvin, 
of  Chicago.  Wehave  never  tried  his  “Nervita;” 
but  we  are  quite  certain  it  is  not  a  “sure  cure’’ 
for  nervous  debility.  Why  don’t  people  afflict, 
edin  this  way  cousult  a  good  doctor  near  home. 
They  would  be  helped  by  him  much  more,  for 
much  less  money,  than  they  would  be  by  any 
advertising  practitioner. .  .That  “free  recipe,” 
of  the  “old  missionary,”  and  old  charlatan  will 
cost  those  who  try  it  a  good  round  sum  before 
they  find  out  that,  it  is  worthless.  All  these  “free 
recipes”  contain  one  or  more  ingredients  bear¬ 
ing  names  which  are  unknown  to  any  drug¬ 
gist.  The  patient  must,  therefore,  send  to  the 
advertiser  for  it;  and  is  sure  to  gqt  some  very 

common  stuff  for  a  very  uncommon  price . 

“A.  J.  Green.”  of  Tennessee,  and  his  dropsical 
cure  are  humbugs. 


'Pmflus. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXVII. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Desolation  in  Western  Texas ;  San  Antonio; 
features  of  the  largest  city  in  Texas;  the 
military  headquarters , 

The  moon  was  full  that  early  morning  as 
we  rolled  eastward  over  the  arid  plains  of 
Western  Texas,  and  at  10  o’clock  we  had 
reached  Merfa,  1,480  miles  from  San  Francis¬ 
co.  That  was  the  most  wearisome  day  of  ail 
our  travels,  there  being  so  little  to  divert  the 
mind — now  and  then  a  station,  a  few  rough 
wooden  houses,  saloons,  plains  barren  save 


but  the  winter  of  1885-6,  as  everywhere,  was 
of  exceptional  severity.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  (April  17-19)  the  pomegranates  were  in 
full  bloom ;  large,  shrubby  trees  bearing  a  red 
or  yellow  flower — very  showy.  Marshal  Nie 
Roses  were  in  great  profusion;  the  Chinese 
Umbrella  Tree  at  every  turn  was  fragrant 
with  bloom,  and  climbing  roses  draped 
porches,  piazzas  and  pillars  in  Southern  luxu¬ 
riance.  Bedded  gardens  were  dazzling  with 
scarlet  amarylis.  The  streets  of  the  city  are 
narrow,  with  narrow  sidewalks — there  are 
courts  and  alleys,  and  deep  windows,  recesses 
and  piazzas,  walls,  vines  and  hedges  that  re¬ 
minded  me  constantly  of  Southern  European 
towns.  There  are  many  very  elegant 
business  blocks  of  gray  sandstone. 
The  dwellings  are  flounced  all  the 
way  up  the  front  with  piazzas.  The  San 
Pedro  and  the  San  Antonio  Rivers  gently  me¬ 
ander  through  the  town.  The  water  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Tramways  are  in  abundance,  each 
car  being  drawn  by  one  mule  and  the  fare  was 
five  cents.  It  is  never  higher  than  that  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  partof  the  Alamo 
in  which  Davy  Crockett  and  so  many  Texans 
met  with  a  fiendish  death  at  the  hands  of 
Santa  Anna,  is  still  in  good  condition  and 
faces  a  plaza  bearing  the  name  of  Alamo. 
This  massacre  was  one  of  the  most  shocking 
that  ever  occurred  on  this  continent;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  Americans  as  a  rule  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  its  details.  All  these  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  city  we  noted  before  starting  for 
our  afternoon  drive,  which  had  for  its  objec¬ 
tive  point  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Mission  churches 
planted  at  intervals  along  the  San  Antonio 
River. 

The  entire  drive  was  of  the  most 
picturesque  description — the  trees  in 
the  tender  green  of  spring,  the  mea¬ 
dows  and  roadsides  gay  with  wild 
flowers,  large  pink  primroses,  a  large 
five-petaled  white  blossom  called  star 
flower,  verbena-s,  and  many  others 
new  to  us.  It  was  warm — the  mer¬ 
cury  84  degrees  in  the  shade.  At 
one  point  we  had  to  ford  the  river, 
which  with  a  strange  horse  we  rather 
reluctantly  ventured  to  do.  But  we 
kept  our  feet  dry  and  reached  the  op¬ 
posite  shore  in  safety.  The  old  Jesuit 
Fathers — as  well  as  the  modern  ones 
— had  an  eye  for  location,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  Catho¬ 
lic  church  in  any  country  set  in  other 
than  a  fine  spot.  Along  the  San 
Antonio  River  within  a  few  miles 
the  Fathers  built  four  churches,  and 
each  building  included,  in  addition  to 
the  church,  a  fort,  stores  for  supplies 
for  men  aud  beasts,  dwellings,  etc. . 
so  that  each  structure  formed  a  vast 
establishment,  and  the  missions  here 
were  very  substantially  built  of  brick 
and  stone.  As  ruins  they  are  finer, 
nobler  and  simpler  in  architecture 
than  anything  modern  in  America. 
Not  much  comparatively  is  left  stand¬ 
ing— the  towers,  turrets,  facade, 
arches,  some  walls — aud  to  see  these 
rising  above  the  trees  produced  upon 
my  mind  a  more  impressive  and  pic¬ 
turesque  impression  than  anything  I 
saw  in  Europe.  We  visited  two — the  Concep¬ 
cion  and  the  San  Jose — the  former  the  grander 
design,  but  the  latter  is  more  ornate,  with  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  carvings,  and  the  statues  in 
front  still  in  place.  A  few  Mexicans  hover 
about  these  majestic  ruins  and  live  in  portions 
of  them.  One  came  with  a  red  bandana  about 
her  head,  aud  with  much  circumstance  un- 
I  locked  the  door  of  a  small  chapel,  tawdry 
with  cheap  patch-work  haugiugs ;  but  the  or¬ 
namentation  in  a  poor  church  always  leaves 
upon  my  mind  a  pathetic  impression.  The  lad¬ 
die  gave  her  a  silver  coin  aud  she  departed  in 
peaceful  dignity.  In  one  of  the  gardens  at¬ 
tached  to  the  missions  I  not  iced  a  fig  tree  still  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  In  visiting  these 
ruins  one  cannot  but  muse  upon  the  industry, 
taste,  mechanical  skill  and  rnouey  that  were 
required  for  their  upbuilding.  How  much  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans  were  civilized  by  such 
heroic  efforts,  one  cannot  say;  neither  do  I 
know  the  history  of  their  decay.  Whenever 
any  one  of  these  old  missions  bas  been  “re¬ 
stored”  its  picturesque  beauty  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed-  After  our  return  to  the  City  we  drove 
out.  to  the  Government  buildings,  situated  on 
au  emiuenee.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  mili¬ 
tary  post  l  remember  to  have  seen — grounds, 
buildings,  quartermaster’s  department,  oftl 
cere’  dwellings,  drives,  trees,  and  all  the  feat¬ 
ures  of  a  great  military  post  and  characterized 
by  military  order  ami  elegance  All  the  build¬ 
ings  are  of  stone,  and  the  officers’  quarters 
alone  form  a  large  collection  of  beautiful  vil¬ 
las.  Evidently  the  soldier  sent  to  San  Antonio 
must  consider  himself  iu  great  good  luck. 

)  Most  of  the  farming  we  saw  in  our  rural  drive 
[  was  ‘"slack,”  but  said  to  be  “improving.”  As 
all  visitors  are  free  to  walk  or  drive  freely 
about  the  Government  buildings,  Anaximan¬ 
der  commented  on  the  fact  that  such  freedom 
was  nowhere  permissible,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
outside  of  the  domain  of  the  Stare  and  Stripes. 
Wo  drew  t*  back  to  the  city  by  the  full  light  of 
the  moon,  and  thus  ended  an  enchanting  day. 
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deceived  public”  to  expose  the  swindle  through 
the  press.  “The  land  is  worthless;”  “the  har¬ 
bor  isn’t  deep  enough  for  a  sea-going  vessel;” 
“the  country  is  pestilential,”  “there  is  no  town ;  ’ 
“the  railroad  exists  only  on  paper;”  “nothing 
is  being  produced  for  the  support  of  the  eol- 
ony “in  uot  a  single  particular  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  represented  correctly,”  are  some  of  the 
remarks  they  make  which  are  equally  applic¬ 
able  to  the  Florida  fraud.  Do  the  suffering 
dupes  deserve  sympathy!  The  womeu  aud 
children  may,  but  most  of  the  men  certainly 
don’t.  They  embarked  in  the  enterprise  with¬ 
out  due  investigation.  Many  of  theiu,  blindly 
trusting  to  gross  misrepresentations,  exposed 
their  families  to  untold  hardships.  All  expostu¬ 
lations  and  exposures  beforehand,  they  treated 
with  contempt  or  attributed  to  discreditable 
motives.  Many  of  them  persuaded  their 
friends  and  neighbors  to  invest  iu  the  swiudle. 
If  they  had  to  tramp  home,  they  would  uot  be 
punished  more  than  they  deserve.  Do  these 
remarks  apply  to  Florida  or  Mexico?  Just  as 
you  please. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  “Flower  City 
Seed  Co.,”  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  As  we  could 
uot  find  this  name  iu  leadiug  agency  reports, 
ami  their  method  of  selling  seeds  according 
to  their  advertisements  seemed  peculiar,  the 
reply  was  made  that  we  “could  not  recom¬ 
mend”  the  Company.  It  now  appears  that  a 
Mr.  W.  H.  Reid  is  the  proprietor  aud  his  com¬ 
mercial  standing  is  without  auy  blemish  that 
wo  know  of. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— We  do  uot  re¬ 
commend  Dr.  Churchill's  “Restorative  Reme¬ 
dies,”  sold  by  J.  H.  Reeves,  of  this  city,  uor 
the  “Oxie  Nerve  Food”  advertised  by  a  “com¬ 
pany”  at  Augusta,  Mo, . .S.  H.  Moore, 


for  sage-brush,  yucca  aud  bunches  of  cured 
grass,  au  occasional  prairie  dog  or  pair  of 
deer,  herds  of  cattle  dyiug  for  lack  of  food 
aud  water,  the  steuch  of  their  carcasses  at 
times  penetrating  the  cars — one  long  stretch 
of  desolation.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day, 
as  we  u eared  the  bend  of  the  Rio  G ramie,  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  tender  green  of  the  tues- 
quito,  a  Mexieun  plant,  aud  later  iu  the  even¬ 
ing  we  sat  out  ou  the  plat  form  of  the  car  iu 
the  full  moonlight  and  greatly  enjoyed  the 
ride  through  the  river  canon,  where  the  sccu- 
ery  is  very  wild  aud  the  caves  and  crags  have 
been  so  colored  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
as  to  be  called  the  Painted  Caves.  Blessed  Is 
the  land  that  the  rain  rains  on !  I  kept  saying 
to  myself,  aud  I  thought  the  commeut  of  an 
old  Oregonian  ou  the  train  altogether  reason- 
ble.  He  said,  “I  wouldn't  give  one  aereof  my 
farm  in  Oregon  for  two-thirds  of  all  I  saw  in 
California,  all  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Western  Texas.” 

Next  morning  when  we  awoke  it  was  to 
opeu  our  eyes  on  gi'eeu  fields  and  goodly  trees, 
and  It  was  with  a  profouud  feeling  of  relief 
and  thanksgiving.  It  was  half  past  seven 
when  we  reached  San  Antonio,  aud  as  it  was 
Saturday  morning,  we  decided  to  stop  off, 
seek  quiet  lodgings  aud  enjoy  a  restful  Suu- 
day.  Wo  had  heard  almost  fairy  talcs  of  the 
charms  of  Sau  Antonio,  and  in  the  two  days 
we  spent  there,  we  fully  realized  them.  Sau 
Antonio  is  the  largest  city  iu  Toxas,  t  he  popu¬ 
lation  being  40,000— Mexicans,  Indiaus, 
negroes  and  whites.  The  mildness  and  healih- 
fulness  of  the  winter  climate  attract  many 
invalids,  while  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
city  are  of  great  interest  to  visitors.  As  a 
general,,  rule,  one  can  pick  figs  all  winter, 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Tire  Boston  Athenaeum  says  that  “when  a 
man  and  woman  undertake  to  live  together  a 
life  of  plain  living  aud  high  thinking,  the 
brunt  of  the.  straggle  most  always  falls  upon 
the  woman.'” 

Our  friend  the  Philadelphia  Press  seems  a 
little  worried  by  Good  Cheer's  opinion  that 
women  ought  to  know  their  own  minds,  and 
cultivate  decisions.  There  seems  a  sort  of 
misgiving  lest  decisions  of  character  should 
make  a  woman  masculine.  This  would  be 
truly  sad. 

The  Associated  Artists  have  just  brought 
out  a  new  fabric,  cotton  canvas,  for  portieres 
and  curtains.  It  has  a  good  body,  aud  is 
fifty  inches  wide.  The  colors  are  ingrain,  the 
threads  being  dyed  before  weaving;  aud  the 
stuff  hangs  in  beautiful  folds.  It  comes  in 
three  colors,  old  red,  rich  Indian  blue,  aud 
Indian  blue  shot  with  old  red,  and  with  red 
cross  stripes. 

Another  novel  curtain  stulf  is  called  Egyp- 
tienne;  it  is  cotton,  but  so  soft  and  diaphanous 
that  it  looks  like  a  fine  wool.  It  has  a  creamy 
white  ground,  with  fine  cross-stripes  iu  old 
gold,  ecru  and  dark  bine,  or  similar  combina¬ 
tions.  It  is  moderate  in  price,  and  is  said  to 
be  in  fast  colors.  The  Madras  curtain  stuff  is 
in  very  pretty  designs,  but  it  cannot  be 
washed  with  any  security.  These  curtain 
stuffs  are  now  surprisingly  cheap  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  up¬ 
holster}'  goods. 

CAUSE  OR  EFFECT. 

A  paragraph  now  going  the  rounds  states 
that  Frank  R..  Stockton  writes  all  his  funniest 
stories  white  suffering  from  neuralgia,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  the  effort  to  be  funny 
causes  the  neuralgia,  or  whether  the  neuralgia 
causes  the  tun. 

This  paragraph  calls  to  mind  a  domestic 
parallel  or  analogy,  whether  worry  causes  ill- 
health,  or  ill  health  causes  worry.  Perhaps 
this  works  both  ways.  Certainly  the  house¬ 
wife  who,  in  addition  to  her  constant  duties, 
keeps  her  mind  on  the  stretch  for  future  work, 
thus  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  is  pretty 
sure  to  suffer  in  body  as  well  as  mind.  And 
the  delicate  woman  w  bo  overtasks  her  strength 
is  very  apt  to  feel  the  effects  in  mind  aud 
temper. 

We  have  heard  of  a  wise  mother,  who, 
w'henever  her  little  ones  showed  fretfulness, 
dieted  them  or  put  them  to  sleep  after  a  sooth¬ 
ing  bath,  and  her  plan  was  very  satisfactory. 
Few  children  are  naturally  ill-tempered,  and 
a  slice  of  over-rich  cake,  or  a  quantity  of  un¬ 
ripe  fruit,  is  often  responsible  for  what  we  ig¬ 
norantly  consider  naugbtiuess. 

If  we  only  ate  wholesome  food,  aud  never 
tried  to  do  twenty-seven  hours’  work  iu  a 
twenty-four  hour  day,  and  allow  the  morrow 
to  take  care  of  itself — wbata  happy  world  this 
would  be.  "We  might  confidently  expect  to  see 
the  millennium  about  the  middle  of  next  week. 
But  remembering  that  it  is  worry,  not  work, 
that  kills,  we  might  take  the  advice  of  some 
forgotten  philosopher,  who  advises  us,  if  we 
can’t  take  things  easy,  to  take  them  as  easy  as 
we  can.  And  we  shall  feel  the  effects  physi¬ 
cally  just  as  surely  as  a  sickly  body  produces 
an  irritable  mind. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER. — NO.  III. 

MRS.  S.  H,  ROWELL. 

Oh,  that  wonderful  first  baby!  What  joy 
and  anxiety  it  brought  to  the  pleasant  home! 
There  was  no  eud  to  the  admiration  and  love 
that  were  garnered  up  in  that  little  eight 
pounds  of  humanity!  There  never  was  an¬ 
other  such  bright  baby!  It  was  perfectly 
marvelous!  It  was  so  cuuning,  so  smart,  aud 
altogether  so  lovely  that  it  seemed  as  if  au 
angel  had  been  sent  from  God  s  throne  to  give 
us  a  shadow  of  the  brightness  of  the  kingdom 
come.  Well  do  I  remember  the  exquisite 
ecstaey  that  welcomed  our  first  bora  baby. 
We  felt,  most  probably,  as  all  parents  feel 
when  the  first  baby  is  greeted.  He  was  ft 
fine,  healthy  child,  and  developed  about  as  all 
babies  do,  but  our  treasure  was  a  wonder  to 
us  every  day.  (Such  an  amount  of  coddling 
and  nursing  as  that  child  received!  It  is  a 
wonder  we  did  not  quite  spoil  him.  How  I 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  savo  her  Castorla 
Wlieu  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
Wiieu  sha  had  Children,  she  fcaVd  'It-lP  pfistorta 


hemstitched  and  baekstitched  aud  ruffled  all 
the  little,  dainty  robes!  I  could  not  work 
enough  for  that  baby.  But  Will’s  mother 
gave  me  some  good  common  sense  advice  that 
did  me  good.  She  was  like  a  mother  to  me. 
“Baby’s  clothes  are  just  as  well  without  all 
this  extra  work.  They  are  pretty,  but  the 
■work  of  washing  and  ironing  all  these  scallops 
and  raffles  had  better  be  saved  against  a  time 
of  need.  Baby  will  thrive  just  as  well  in  a 
plain  dress  as  in  an  embroidered  one,  and  a 
pretty  print  is  better  than  white  for  everyday 
wear.  Keep  him  comfortable  and  you  have 
done  your  duty.” 

“Babies  look  so  pure  and  sweet  in  white.  I 
have  none  but  white  robes  made  up  for  him,” 
I  replied. 

“Yes.”  she  nuswered,  “but  baby’s  father 
will  want  to  catch  him  up,  and  alas  for  the 
pure,  white  dresses  when  they  come  iu  contact 
with  a  farmer’s  soiled  sleeves  and  hands,  you 
will  learn.”  And  I  did  learn;  and  the  little 
heir  before  he  was  four  months  old  was  ar¬ 
rayed  in  calico  dresses  aud  colored  skirts,  and 
just  enjoyed  a  frolic  iu  his  father’s  strong 
arms  as  much  as  I  did  in  having  him  take 
him.  Ami  those  pretty  white  dresses  were 
laid  away  for  the  next  one.  and  were  handed 
down  through  the  baker’s  dozen  that  followed 
after,  for  visiting  robes  and  company.  The 
next  perplexity  that  came  was  baby’s  cutting 
teeth.  I  expect  every  mother  knows  the  full 
amount  of  worry  that  follows  on  that  era. 
“Take  it  easy,  my  dear,  rub  the  little  fellow’s 
gums  and  give  him  things  to  bite,  and  don’t 
dose  him  with  medicines.  Nature  will  do  the 
work.?’  Whatever  1  should  have  done  with¬ 
out  that  land  neighbor’s  advice  and  assistance 
I  do  not  know,  but  by  following  her  wise 
counsels,  I  brought  my  little  one  through  the 
trying  epoch  of  teething  all  safe,  and  let  him 
take  his  time  to  learn  to  walk,  so  that  he  was 
neither  weak  in  the  back  or  had  bandy  legs, 
but  a  wii la-awake,  active,  little  rogue  as  ever 
mother  had  to  be  proud  of  There  is  no  use  in 
lathering  too  much  over  raising  babies.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  iu  following  the  laws  of  Nature  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 


BABY’S  WARDROBE. 

A  mother. 

I  had  always  supposed  that  every  woman 
knew  how  to  dross  even  her  first  baby,  or  that 
if  she  did  not,  she  possessed  some  relative  who 
could  instruct  her,  until  the  other  day  when 
it  was  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy  for  me 
to  dress  an  infant  for  a  young  mother,  aud  I 
found  that  its  wardrobe  displayed  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  ignorance  on  the  part  of  that  mother, 
both  as  to  the  make  of  the  articles  comprised 
iu  the  wardrobe,  aud  also  as  to  its  deficiencies. 
It  occurred  to  me  then  that  a  few  suggestions 
micht  be  acceptable,  not  for  those  mothers 
who  can  afford  to  purchase  their  infants  out 
fits,  but  for  such  as  not  only  have  to  make 
them,  but  have  to  do  sofrom  the  scantiest  ma¬ 
terials. 

When  our  grandmothers  dressed  their  ba¬ 
bies,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  teuderest 
infants  to  have  their  necks  aud  arms  bare.  I 
cannot  understand  how  such  an  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  idea  as  that  a  child  could  be  ren¬ 
dered  “hardy”  by  exposure  to  cold  and  au  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  clothing,  could  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  intelligent  people.  Even  iu  .ny  own 
childhood  l  can  recall  seeing  babies  dressed  in 
that  pitiful  fashion,  aud  their  little  mottled 
blue  aud  red  arms  filled  my  childish  heart 
with  compassion.  Undoubtedly  many  a  moth¬ 
er  owed  the  Joss  of  her  babe  to  her  having 
followed  this  popular  fallaey.  Leading  phy¬ 
sicians  say  that  fiaunels  should  be  worn  over 
the  bowels  winter  and  summer,  until  the  pe- 
riod  of  teething  is  past  at  least,  and  that  the 
neglect  of  this,  and  the  error  of  lea  ving  the 
neck  and  arms  bare,  as  some  do  even  at  the 
present  day,  are  next  to  improper  diet,  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  disease  among  infants. 

When  you  have  set  aside  the  sum  that  you 
can  afford  to  spend  on  your  baby’s  wardrobe, 
buy  the  flannels  first,  as  they  are  most  import¬ 
ant.  Never  mind  if  you  do  not  have  a  yard 
of  embroidery  or  luce,  which  after  all  is  only 
a  gratification  of  your  own  vanity,  so  long  as 
you  insure  baby’s  health  and  comfort.  The 
flannel  band  which  supports  the  spine  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  put  on.  Three-quarters  of  a 
yard  of  flannel,  which  should  be  fine  all-wool, 
will  cut  four  of  these.  Most  people  cut  them 
the  selvage  way  of  the  material,  but  they  are 
more  elastic  cut  the  horizontal  way. 

They  should  be  twenty-two  inches  long  aud 
seven  wide,  a  nd  beyond  a  broad  hem  or  facing 
on  each  end  will  need  no  sewing  as  the  edges  are 
usually  left  raw.  These  are  sometimes  loosely 
buttonhole  stitched  with  floss,  and  sometimes 
bound  with  flannel  binding,  but  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary.  The  heiu  on  the  ends  should  be  an 
inch  wide,  aud  not  turned  under,  but  simply 
the  raw  edge  herring-bone  stitched  flat,  as  a 
seam  might  hurt  tfie  tender  body.  Knitted 
bands  to  be  slipped  on  over  the  feet  or  head 
nice  instead  of  flannel  Use  Saxony  wool, 


cast  on  130  stitches  and  knit  with  four  needles 
all  round  like  a  stocking  in  the  old-fashioned 
rib-stitch,  about  seven  inches  deep.  Two  of 
these  will  be  enough.  They  are  very  elastic 
and  yet  strong  enough  to  support  the  tender 
back.  Unless  Iu  ease  of  a  very  active,  strong 
child  they  should  be  worn  at  least  four  mouths, 
and  when  the  band  shows  a  tendency  to  work 
into  a  string  around  the  body,  as  it  will  when 
the  child  gets  more  active,  attach  broad  bands 
nn  inch  wide  for  shoulder  straps,  aud  fasten  a 
piece  of  the  same  strap  at  the  lower  edge  front 
aud  back  to  lie  pinned  firmly  to  the  diaper. 
These  bauds  are  best  made  of  soft  muslin, 
doubled  and  stitched,  as  tape  soon  gets  into  a 
string  ai)d  is  apt  to  cause  discomfort  to  the 
little  shoulder.  For  the  first  six  months 
knitted  shirts  of  soft  Saxony  wool  should  be 
w'orn.  If  you  can  make  these  (directions  have 
been  given  in  the  Rural)  they  will  cost  you 
but  35  cents  apiece.  If  you  cannot,  aud  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  them,  make  them  of  flannel, 
binding  the  seams  with  flannel  binding  or  “cat- 
stitch”  them  open  and  leave  the  shirts  open 
down  the  front,  buttoned  all  the  way  so  as  not 
to  subject  yourself  or  baby  to  the  worrying 
process  of  putting  the  shirt  on  over  its  head. 
After  baby  is  six  mouths  old  these  may  be  re- 
plaeed  by  woven  flannel — high-necked  and 
long-sleeved  in  winter,  and  low-necked  and 
short-sleeved  in  summer.  Cartwright  &  War¬ 
ner’s  are  the  best,  but  they  are  expensive,  and 
I  have  made  very  nice  flannels  for  my  own 
little  ones  for  wear  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  from  the  best  parts  of  my  own 
worn  flannels.  You  will  save  much  vexation 
by  washing  baby’s  flannels  yourself,  as  if  put. 
with  the  family  wash  aud  trusted  to  ignorant 
hands  they  are  sure  to  be  spoiled  aud  shrunken. 

The  harrow  or  pinning-skirt  is  a  very  neces¬ 
sary  article  of  an  infaut’s  dress,  and  should 
be  worn  day  and  night  for  the  first  month  and 
at  night  only  for  the  next  two  or  three.  It 
is  made  of  a  straight  piece  of  flannel  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  long,  and  a  breadth  and  a 
half  (of  twenty-seven  inch  wide  flannel l  in 
width.  Gather  this  into  a  straight  band  of 
muslin  twenty-two  inches  wide  and  five  deep. 
This  will  be  too  wide  at  first  and  must  be 
lapped  and  pinned.  Tho  skirt  is  left  ojien  all 
the  way,  and  must  be  furnished  with  buttons 
and  button-holes  so  close  together  that  the 
little  feet  will  not  work  through.  An  inferior 
tlannel,  part  cotton,  is  best  for  this,  and  two 
will  be  sufficient,  if  you  wash  one  as  soon  as  it 
is  soiled.  There  should  be  half  a  dozen  night¬ 
gowns  of  muslin  or  Lonsdale  cambric,  and  for 
cold  nights  a  flannel  wrapper,  or  one  of  the 
little  wadded  cheese-cloth  siesta  wrappers 
lately  described  iu  the  Rural.  After  baby  is 
threo  or  four  months  old,  it  may  wear  night¬ 
gowns  of  cotton  or  canton  flannel  iu  winter, 
but  at  first  these  are  too  clumsy.  There  is  a 
German  flannel,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  cotton, 
which  washes  beautifully  aud  comes  in  little 
checks  aud  stripes,  that  makes  admirable 
night-wrappers  for  a  very  young  infant. 
Cotton  diaper  will  do  very  well,  aud  in  winter 
is  preferable  to  the  linen  diaper.  You  should 
have  from  one  aud  a  half  to  two  dozen.  Cot¬ 
ton  flannel  diapers  unless  of  the  thinnest  vari¬ 
ety  are  rather  clumsy,  and  unless  put  ou  very 
neatly  are  apt  to  make  the  child  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  If  you  take  care  of  your  owu  babv  you 
may  safely  use  the  rubber  diaper  outside  as  it 
keeps  both  its  own  clothing  aud  your  dress 
dry,  aud  is  only  harmful  where  a  careless 
nurse  may  make  it  an  excuse  for  not  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  child  as  often  as  is  necessary. 

Rubber  cloth  is  one  dollar  a  yard,  and  half 
a  yard  will  cut  four  triangles  of  the  proper 
size.  Take  a  little  plait  in  the  longest  side 
of  the  triangle  to  make  it  fit  the  back;  sew 
tapes  on  the  two  ends  to  tie,  and  a  loop  ou  the 
point  through  which  to  ran  one  of  the  tapes 
before  tieing.  This  number  will  not  be  too 
many,  as  they  must  be  aired  frequently,  and 
occasionally  washed  off  with  a  sponge  dipped 
iu  cold  water,  wiped  with  a  towel  aud  hung 
m  a  cool  place  to  dry. 

The  flannel  petticoats  for  day  wear  should 
be  two  breadths  wide  and  three  is  the  small¬ 
est  number  with  which  you  can  neatly  get 
along.  The  cambric  skirts  should  be  slightly 
gored,  and  if  you  are  forced  to  dispense  with 
these  except  perhai>s  one  or  two  for  dress  oc¬ 
casions,  baby  will  lie  just  as  happy  and  just, 
as  healthy.  Tf  you  have  only  a  little  money 
to  spend,  put  it  into  the  quantity  aud  quality 
of  the  little  dresses,  not  into  cheap  embroi¬ 
dery  and  tawdry  lace,  1  would  rather  have 
a  dozen  little  slips  of  perfectly  plain  make 
than  six  with  a  useless  strip  of  edging  at  the 
bottom. 

Tradition  demands  a  little  shawl  or  cape  to 
throw  over  the  child's  shoulders  in  passing 
from  one  room  to  the  other,  but  the  only  use 
I  could  find  for  two  given  me  by  friends  for 
my  owu  first  cherub,  was  to  make  them  into 
little  petticoats  when  he  went  into  short 
clothes.  They  are  not  warm  enough  to  be  of 
any  real  service,  and  there  is  always  some  lit¬ 
tle  shoulder  shawl  iu  tho  family  that  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  much  better  TlKTC  should 


be  three  pairs  of  socks,  which  are  easily  cro¬ 
cheted,  and  as  I  have  perhaps  taken  up  too 
much  space  already,  will  some  kind  reader  of 
the  Rural  send  directions  for  making  them. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

What  the  age  needs  is  time  for  reflection. 
We  are.  in  the  main,  in  too  splendid  a  hurry. 
“Solitude  is,  at  times,  the  best  society,”  wrote 
Milton  . . . . . . 

In  all  the  superior  people  I  have  met,  I 
notice  directness,  truth  spoken  more  truly,  as 
if  everything  of  obstruction,  of  malformation, 
had  been  trained  away . . . 

Christian  faith  is  a  grand  cathedral  with 
dimly  pictured  windows.  Standing  without, 
you  see  no  glory  nor  can  possibly  imagine 
any;  standing  within,  every  ray  of  light  re¬ 
veals  a  harmony  of  unspeakable  splendors _ 

An  idle  man  is  like  stagnant  water;  he  cor¬ 
rupts  himself . 

It  Ib  the  soul's  prerogative.  Its  fate. 

To  shape  the  outward  to  lts  own  estate. 

If  right  Itself,  then  nil  around  Is  well; 

If  wrong.  It  makoB  of  all  without  a  hell. 

“Syllables  govern  the  world,”  said  John 
Selden,  in  1584:  and  they  do  so  still.  The 
powrer  of  words  fitly  spoken,  or  well-writ,  is 
beyond  computation.  A  kind  word  never 
dies . 


Domestic  (Jjcononnj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


WOOD  BOX. 

The  wood  box  shown  at  Fig.  60  we  find 
handy  iu  a  Western  “dug-out,”  where  “room 
at  the  ton”  is  about  the  ouly  spare  room  to  be 
found.  It  is  made  of  an  old  dry  goods  box, 


Fig.  160. 


the  top  being  separate,  so  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  lower  part  emptied  of  the  dirt 
aud  rubbish  that  will  accumulate  in  it.  The 
back  is  made  of  half-inch  stuff  aud  the  upper 
part  is  held  in  place  by  a  cleat  at  each  end  on 
the  inside.  The  box  can  be  made  of  any  size 
one  may  wish.  The  one  illustrated  is  82x18x10 
inches  at  the  bottom  aud  24x10  inches  at  the 
top.  e.  k.  m. 

A  PRETTY  CROCHET  EDGING. 

Make  a  chain  of  seven  stitches,  turn.  1st 
row:  In  the  fourth  stitch  of  thechaiu  make  a 
shell,  by  working  three  double  crochet  stitches, 
two  chain,  three  double  crochet  in  the  same 
stitch,  four  chain,  turn. 

2d  row;  Shell  on  shell;  that  is,  in  the  hole 
formed  by  the  two  chain  make  3  d  c,  2  ch,  3 
d  c,  3  chain,  turn. 

3d:  Shell  in  shell,  1  d  c  in  the  4  chain  of 
last  row;  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  same,  repeat  until 
there  are  6  d  c’s  and  5  2chs  between,  iu  the 
4th  eh  fasten  to  first  chain  of  foundation,  1  ch 
turn. 

4th  row :  One  single  crochet  3  d  c,  1  s  c  in 
each  of  the  five  spaces;  2  eh  shell  ou  shell, 
turn.  This  finishes  one  scallop. 

First  row  of  2d  and  all  other  scallops,  shell 
on  shell,  4  ch  turn,  now  repeat  the  2d  row,  etc. 
When  you  have  finished  the  tt  of  the  d  c’s,  iu 
the  8d  row  fasten  with  a  slip  stitch  into  the 
2  ch,  before  the  shell,  iu  4th  row  of  last  scal¬ 
lop.  This  is  quickly  worked  and  trims 
prettily. 

The  busy  season  is  near  and  we  may  now  do 
many  odd  jobs  which  will  relieve  us  much 
then.  Overhaul  the  spring  and  summer  gar¬ 
ments,  put  on  all  the  needed  repairs  and  alter¬ 
ations,  and  if  there  are  any  you  cannot  use, 
but  which  still  have  some  wear  iu  them,  find 
some  one  who  needs  them,  aud  if  you  can 
spare  the  time,  mend  them  up  before  giving 
them  away. 

Old  undergarments  if  repaired  will  be  glad¬ 
ly  received  by  any  hospital,  as  they  are  so 
much  pleasanter  than  new  ones  for  sick  per¬ 
sons. 

Save  all  tho  old  linen  aud  muslin  pieces 
and  after  reserving  a  good  supply  for  your¬ 
self  send  the  rest  with  the  imdcrgannents. 

1  always  hate  to  see  auy  old  material 
wasted, ^knowing  by  wul  experience  how  use* 
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LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  N.Y 
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THE  BUBAL 


and  llaate. 


AND  OTHER  SPRING  BULBS,  etc. 
Our  Descriptive  List  of  above  will  be  mailed,  on  application,  to  any  of  our 
friends  who  have  not  yet  received  it. 

All  requiring  High  Grade  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  should  not 
fail  to  have  our  priced  General  Catalogue. 


J.M.  Thorburn &Co:.15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  he  bought  of  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  just  what  you  order,  and  that  which  will  give  you  satisfaction.  We 
are  Importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  I,.  G.  SHER  II  .W  «Y  C  O.. 

Mention  fills  paper.  Providence.  It.  I. 


^f^^You  Will  Not  Find 

375g|Ev  erab.e  with  years, 

r\ greater  travellers  than  Stanley;  seed  saved  from  llte  odds 
>-< flEUU ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
QEpy  , .  .  l~A SSSV.  onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  Or  refuse 
■ —  O  Ip  X?  A  bee  Is.  (_l  an:  ahuaysluipfy  io  skovumy  seed  stock.)  But 

M JU V  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 

P  a  Y  ,~T  Ij  grown  (pot  rnoie  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 

|  A |_0  VW  manyh  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 

„ .• .  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 

.  flower-seed  catalogue  for  18S7,  FREE  to  3-1  It  contains  60  varie- 

tjes  0£  Beans,  43  of  Pears,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  JI.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SPRING  VEGETABLiES  and  FIjOWERS 

T,  „  Also  EA  R1.V  AND  PRIME  TOBACCO  BED  PLANT*. 

lAUMERS.  C.AJtbSSEns,  and  PLoatsTs,  use  the  PATENT  PRi  iTBCTING  CLOTH  originated  and  prepared  only 
by  undersigned.  It  Is  equal  to  glass  sash  land  costs  but  tenth  a«  mucin  on  CoM  Frames  and  Hot  Reds,  and 
for  Tobacco  1  lant  Hods  has  no  equal.  Protects  from  frost.  Promotes  hardy  and  rapid  urowth.  Don't 
shrink  or  decay  rapidly.  widely  known,  strongly  endorsed,  and  freely  u-ed  by  large  growers.  Retails 
for 3,  s,  and  9  ets  per  yard,  and  Is  .Ki  inches  wide.  Send  for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free. 

C.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO.,  5«  SOUTH  STkEET,  NEW  YORK. 


STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ful  it  is  in  sickness.  I  keep  big  bundles  of  it 
ready  to  share  with  auy  one  who  may  need  it. 

AUNT  EM. 


MILK  CRACKERS. 


F.  P.  would  like  directions  for  making  milk 
crackers.  Will  some  one  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  home  making  and  baking  of 
crackers  please  respond? 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


STEAMED  RICE. 

Wash  a  teacup  of  rice,  put  it  into  a  two- 
quart.  basin  or  other  convenient  dish;  put  in 
as  much  water  as  will  swell  and  cook  it. 
Stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  in  a  steamer 
and  cover  closely,  and  steam  t  wo  hours.  Look 
at.  it  occasionally  to  see  if  it  is  becoming  too 
dry;  hot. milk  or  water  maybe  added  to  it  if 
necessary.  When  done,  it  should  lie  nearly 
dry.  Add,  in  the  beginning,  if  liked,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  chopped  raisins  or  some  dried  raspber¬ 
ries.  It  is  less  trouble  than  to  cook  it  iu  the 
ordiuary  way.  Oat-meal  may  be  cooked  in 
the  same  manner;  but  should  not  be  stirred 
much  after  it  begins  to  swell,  as  that  would 
make  it.  stringy.  Both  may  be  eaten  with 
cream  and  sugar. 

aunt  hattie’s  pork  cake. 

One  pound  of  fat  salt  pork  free  of  rind, 
chopped  very  flue;  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup 
of  molasses,  one  teaspoon  of  soda  rubbed  fine 
and  put  in  the  molasses.  Mix  all  and  stir  in 
sifted  flour  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
common  cake.  One  ounce  each  of  cloves  and 
nutmeg,  two  of  cinnamon  finely  ground. 
Fruit  and  citron  to  the  taste.  Bake  slowly. 
Pork  cake  is  rather  too  rich  for  the  average 
stomach,  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  will 
keep  moist  a  long  time  and  may  bo  made  and 
kept  ready  for  company,  and  if  well  made  it  is 
as  good  as  any  ordinary  fruit  cake. 

Raisins  should  always  be  chopped;  then 
they  cook  better  and  help  to  keep  the  cake 
moist. 

FRENCn  LOAF  CAKE. 

Two  eups  of  white  sugar,  one  small  cup  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three 
of  flour,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  and  one  cup  of  fruit.  Beat  the  whites 
of  eggs  to  a  froth. 


CORN-STARCH  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cup  of 
corn-starch,  one  cup  of  flour,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
of-tartar,  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
high  froth. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
one  and  one-half  cup  of  flour,  butter  size  of  a 
walnut,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

GOLDEN  CAKE. 

Yelks  of  eight  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  three- 
fourths  of  a  eup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one  and  one-half  cup  of  flour,  two 
heapiug  teaspooufuls  of  baking  powder  stirred 
in  the  flour.  Flavor  to  the  taste. 


SILVER  CAKE. 

Cue  cup  of  butter,  one  and  a  half  cup  of 
sugar,  two  and  a  half  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  whites  of  live  eggs,  .ne-teaspoon- 
ful  of  cream-of- tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Flavor  with  lemon. 


ORANGE  CAKE. 

Oue  cake  made  like  golden  and  one  like  sil¬ 
ver  cake.  Oue  grated  orauge,  one  and  a  half 
tablespoonful  of  cocoanut,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sweet  milk,  three  of  sugar.  Stir  well  to¬ 
gether  and  spread  between  the  two  layers. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


CARAMEL  LAYER  CAKE. 

Two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  eup  of 
butter,  oue-half  cup  of  milk,  one  teaspoonful 
of  cream-of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  two  cups  of  flour,  scant. 

FOR  INSIDE. 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
milk,  butter  the  size  of  au  egg.  Boil  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Stir  till  cold.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 

D.  N.  SPAULDING. 


WHEAT-BRAN  PUDDING. 

Take  one  and  one-half  eup  of  wheat  bran, 
oue  cup  each  of  flour  and  bread  crumbs,  half 
a  cup  each  of  sweet  milk  and  cream,  one  egg, 
one  cup  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  molas¬ 
ses,  one  cup  of  raisins,  the  same  of  currants, 
oue  cup  of  suet  chopped  (hie,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  oue  teaspoonful  of  cream-of 
tartar;  nutmeg  uiul  a  little  cloves.  Steam 
three  hours,  jessie  langfokd. 


soup. 

The  following  is  a  good  soup,  easily  made. 
Chop  flue  u  few  slices  of  meat,  one  onion,  the 
root  and  stalk  of  one  bunch  of  celery,  Rut  iu 
boiling  water  "  ith  one-half  cup  of  rjee.  \Vbeu 


3 AGENTS  WANTED 

*3  K,ffar  ARNOLD 

J  AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 


tender  add  a  pint  of  milk.  Season  with  but¬ 
ter;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  subscriber. 


CORN  BREAD  FOR  DYSPEPTICS. 

In  the  first  place  never  eat  it  except  when  it 
is  warm  unless  you  are  willing  to  risk  mak¬ 
ing  a  dyspeptic  of  yourself.  Here  is  a  rule  I 
have  used  for  years  and  never  knew  any  ill  to 
come  from  it, always  remembering — what  dys¬ 
peptics  And  difficult — that  moderation  in  quan¬ 
tity  is  quite  as  imjKirtant  as  fastidiousness  as 
to  quality. 

One  cup  of  corn  meal  scalded  with  boiling 
water  to  the  consistency  of  mush:  cool  and 
thin  with  one  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Add  oue  cup 
of  flour — cither  graham  or  fine — a  little  salt  and 
au  egg,  if  you  choose.  Bake  in  an  iron  gem 
pau  heated  as  hot  as  for  buckwheat  cakes,  in 
a  hot  oven  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  less.  They 
should  be  nicely  browned  and  will  be  light, 
sweet  and  digestible.  Some  add  sugar  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  but  the  dyspeptics  are  better  off  with¬ 
out  cither.  The  old-fashioned  hoe  cake,  or 
the  coru  dodger  of  the  South,  is  also  a  safe 
form  of  corn  bread.  A  modification  of  it 
which  we  use  much  under  the  name  of  Flori¬ 
da  Fritters,  is  made  by  scalding  meal  with 
either  milk  or  water  uutil  it  is  thiu  enough  to 
drop  from  the  spoon  readily,  and  cooking  the 
cakes  on  a  hot  buttered  griddle  till  nicely 
browned  on  both  sides.  They  should  not  be 
more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  they  are  an 
excellent  accompaniment  to  beef-steak  when 
one  is  uot  able  to  digest  vegetables. 

Bo  sure  to  for  yet.  that  you  have  had  any 
dinner  as  soou  as  possible,  and  try  to  believe, 
as  my  Western  friend  does,  that  corn  meal  is 
the  grand  ‘‘cure-all’'  for  dyspepsia  instead  of 
being  difficult  of  digestion.  I  sing  its  praises 
with  Whittier: 

“Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 

Lot  mildew  blight  the  rye. 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard’s  fruit. 

The  wheat-lleid  to  the  fly; 


dtt rtccUancou.s  SUrcvti.sinfl 


That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a  thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Va.,  “  be¬ 
fore  1  began  to  tuke  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  I  am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I  intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“  Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood,  1  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,"  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4  Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.-T.C.  Ayer  Sc  On.,  Lowell,  Mass, 
bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


IOOO 


IANT  LAltGE 


Given  lo  llie  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sumple 
Harness  with  a  view  or  an  agency  111  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particular-. 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Hli’Tl  RE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  ngroe  to  retain  any  etwe  „  r  <  _ — - 

reducible  or  refund  your  mo  A 

uey,  also  to  cure  any  accept 
edeii.se.  our  Modleah d  Soft 

Pail  and  Rupture  Solution  -  — ~ - 

cures  bad  cases  or  direct  and  scrotal  her-  ■  jj# 

11I11  without  Italic  or  needle.  Hydrocc'e,  I  ./ 

Vnrlco  1  all v  E 

treated,  either  at  ottloe  or  by  correspond 
mice.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  sclf- 
Instmetlon,  call  on  or  address 
SANITARY  l  M,  East  Market  *itrrct, 

I  mliii  1111  polls,  I  iidittim  . 


SCABBY 

more  of  them  BOW  KM 


TJXT  potatoes  are  raised  on  man 
II  f  lire  Smooth  potatoes  are 
*  raised  on  our  fertilizers,  and 
BOW  Is  HR  PERTH  USER  UO.,  Boston 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still  let  us  for  His  golden  corn 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  Gotl  I  ” 


QHERIDAN'S CONDITION  POV"DERisabsoluta 
O  ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
»  medicine  to  be  gtven  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  f>eo.  Sold  everywhere.  or  sent  hy  mall  for 
25  cts.  In  stamps  2V-D».  tin  cans,  $! ;  by  mall, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co..  P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston,  Mass 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  the  Finest  In  Tone,  Stylo,  FinMo  nnd  cental 
tusXc  ap  of  any  Roods  made.  G  aan,r.i.t>l  lur  £  yir.rs. 
Scad  lur  CsUltyuc,  ('-.lunoniala  and  u-riua,  me,  to 

Weaver  Organ  ami  Plano  Co., 

I  I'uotary,  York,  p.  u 


nnrriO  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1887 

■■  mm  m  Will  tie  sent  FULL  to  ALL  -*L->  writ*  for  :t  It  is  a 

j  fel  n  ■  ■  Handsome  Hook  of  128  Pages,  with  hundreds  of 

111  |Lh  illustrations,  three  Colored  Plates,  sad  tells  all  about 

m  THE  BE8T  GARDEN,  FARM  sad  FLOWER 

CCCnQ  BULBS'  PLANTS. 

scribes  RareNovelties  Ln  A  egemble*  sect  Flower-.  3/ mat 

»  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewh&re  Send  address  .  m  i»o«tal 

flltttsaw.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  Philadelphia  pa. 


PI  ANTC  BY  ->I  A I L  a  tp'rialtM. 

1  LA  II  I  O  Nia4fU.ru,  and  a  full 
st.  ick  of  other  Grapt-s.  1~.it, j*  ,tnrk 

Mraivfcrrries  and  Raspberries. 
Erie  and  other  Rinckherries.  As* 

— -  murnirus  Roots,  etc.  Dee.  Catalogue 

Free;  contains  is  I .  S2  A  S3 oouec'ns  Jt  instructions 
forplantiug.  JOEL  HORNER  &  SON,  Mrrchantviile,  N  J. 

FOR  SALE.  200  barrel*  Morning  Star  Poia 

toes.  J.  A.  ROBINSON.  Belcher,  N.  4, 

FOR  SALE.— I  have  a  fine  lot  of  the  celebrated 
Empire  State  Potatoes,  which  l  otTer  at  $1.00  tier  bush¬ 
el.  C2.50  per  bhl..  f.  o,  b.  here. 

E.  D.  CO  PI’,  Clilton  Springs,  X.  Y. 

HIGH  CLASH  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

.  Special  Offer.  12  following 

mw  choicest  new  varieties  by  mall 

for  73  cents.  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  Celery,  AU  Seasons 
Cabbage.  Perplgnam  Lettuce. 
/G’yfv Redtaud  Glam  Musk  Melon. 

A  '  .\tI  sluik.  iv  Sugar  rorn.  King  of  the 
W  .  i\Vf  Garden  i.iimis.  Alaska  Pea.  Scar- 

1  |U(  i  iwu||a  1  t  WaxDush  Bean.  Golden  Chis- 
t.  r  Uoli-  uoan.  'Mammoth  salsify. 
1  Beauty  Tomato  and  Chartin'^ 
Radish.  Catalogue  mulled  on  receipt  of  3 Cts  in  stamps. 
Win.  C.  BKCKKKT,  Seedsman,  auleoheny,  Ua. 

MAPLEWOOD  OAT¥. 

The  most  productivi-  variety  known  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  10 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM. 

ATTICA.  NEW  YORK. 


WScetl  Potatoes  MlMiClTALOC.tKFRKK. 

NORTHtRH  SEED  I  I  A.  C.  SABIN, 

a  specialty.  !■!  Glen  wood,  Iowa. 

e  s  t  e  r  n  J,fadquartf  rs 

For  Ear  hart  D  ACDDCBDICC 
and  Carman  ”  eA  O  1  D  E  n  n  I 

For <  R 1  nso.v  t  Li  s  qtD  AUf  D  C  B  BIC  C 

TER  and  J  EWEl.I.w  I  D  A  W  B  t  n  f|  1 1 0 

and  many  other  Xoveltws.  Alsofull  stock  of  Standards. 

• 

BFAnCBriyou  love  RAKE  FLOWERS, 

nCHIICnMotivtl  only,  address  hl.Hs  BROS., 
Keene,  X,  H.  It  will  astoulsh  and  please.  FREE. 

POTATOES  AND  OATS  FOR  *F.EO. 
Send  for  Price  List.  t,'.  It.  Pit  K  BRING, 

FISHERS,  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  V. 


orrn  potatoes 

M.LU  AND  SEEDS 

^^From  the  Famous  ARjOSTQOK. 


\  The  great  suporlori 

i.v  nf  true  A  runs  took 
Frown  potatoes  for 
seed  is  well  known 
|AAg  Q  Wherever  p  I  a  11 1  e  d, 
j  J  they  1  ield  large  crops 

/f~N  uqjnf  hatulsntpo  tubers, 
in’hi bly  tree  tVom  dis- 
,T**  ~  ease.  And  t  tie  short, 

•  unicK  season  of  this 

1<>r  north-east  land 
_-^-T  makes  all  our  seeds 

hardy,  productive. 
T T&tfS&rHs  and  early 

My  Illustrated 
Oat. mu:f k  will  N 


GEORGE  W.  P.  I  ERRARp,  CarilHUi,  Maine 


THE  BEST  PAYING 

MARKET  KA^PHEKRY  is 

THE  SPRINGFIELD 

and  the  earliest,  sweetest,  and  be- 1  family  berry;  of 
large  size,  vigor,  as  growth,  al  wav  s  healthy,  wonder¬ 
fully  pr.  l:ti<‘.  without  thorns,  c-asilv  hare.  -t'Xl.  pleas- 
nnt  to  handle-  perfectly  hardy-,  jutev  sweet  and  excel¬ 
lent  For  canning  It  is  unequalled.  Commended. by 
all  who  have  >ecn  it. 

Price  by  mall  $3  pt-r  di  :;e-M;  |3  for  30. 

J.  W.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Springfield, Mass. 


GE 


COLLECTION. 


IMPORTED  FLOWER  SEED?*. 

13  pae-kels  tor  25  cl*.,  retail  price  in  iinv  cata¬ 
logue  $i  <  yiixrrf  varii-ties:-  Astern.  Balsams,  Calli 
opsis,  Alyssum,  Mlguoueite.  Pinks.  Calendula.  Ver¬ 
bena.  Petunia.  Phlox,  portulaca.  Zinnia  anti  Pansies: 
first  5  or  last  s,  1 0  cents. 

GRAND  -PECIAL  OFFER. 

1  dozen  assorted  Pansies  -  2sc, 

1  dozen  assorted  Verbenas,  -  3f.c‘ 

1  dc-zc-u  assert  eel  F.vrrbhx>mj«c  Roses  -  -  50c. 

1  dozen  assorted  e’liryeaiitlicmums,  -  -  5oe. 

:  dozer,  sssorr  d  tmuDle  and  Single  Geraninrts  5oc. 
a  II  free  by  uiall  al  prices  quoted.  I  haw  15  green¬ 
houses  devoted  to  the  growing  of  plants  Send  stamp 
forCatalogue  N.J.  Herrick. Springfield, Muss 


FRUIT 


-AND— 


NUT  TREES 


ROSES, 

-SMA LL  FR FITS,— 

SHRUBS,  ETC- 

Scud  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE. 

G eo.  R. K sa pp.  G reentic Id, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  true  ut  name,  at  half  the 
usual  rat- s.  Send  fer  special  pru-i  s,  statii  g  quantity 
wanted.  Adtlresa  JOHN  S.  B.lKMI  U(T, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

TUBEROSES  ™car*nat*on! 

.‘,.V ,,  V,1  *  w  v  Uw  .  Trea_u.se  h,...  to  mw  them 


MWMMf  MMMQ8MJ8B 

Rhododendrons 

of  American  grown  hardy  sorts. 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood 

O  O 

And  other  Rare  Plants. 

Parsons&SonsCo., 

LIMITED. 

K  iscem  Xurseries.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


NURSERIES. 

Address  J* 

W  S  LITTLE 

U(tehester,^ff<F 
N.Y.  W 


M  NEW 
and  RARE 
P  Zrm  OeD  and 

VyRELIABLE 

Both  Knit |  Hod  Orna- 
y/Wr  usvtitttL  Rl>8ES,  Vines, 
JjOTlrm  AtU,  K  hml«Hlcii  (Irons, 
y  * Two  Bin*,  t  utfiloirucb 
m3  rl^.  Knee  («>  cu«(oiu«*rs. 
Ct  J*  >Vhol»^»Je  List.  FRKL. 
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gtiUMltaaMiW  Ailvtrtisins 


shipping  largely.  The  season,  however,  will 
soon  be  over. 

A  heavy  frost,  is  reported  throughout,  the 
northern  and  middle  parrs  of  Florida  and 
South  Carolina,  injuring  the  fruit  badly. 

A  Savannah,  (la.,  telegram  says  nearly 
the  entire  bean,  cur  umber,  potato  and  to¬ 
mato  crop  is  believed  to  have  been  killed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  n  few  localities.  The  pen  crop  is  also 
badly  hurt.  The  fruit  and  berry  crop  is  also 
injured.  1  he  cold  has  sot  back  the  near  trees. 
The  strawberry  vines  have.  it  is  believed,  es¬ 
caped  damugo.  but  the  fruit,  where  not  pro¬ 
tected,  has  been  injured.  Feaa  were  about 
ready  for  shipping,  and,  in  fact,  several  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  made. 


of  two  years.  All  are  lawyers.  Thomas  M. 
Cooley,  born  at  Attica.  N.  Y.,  in  1834:  re¬ 
moved  to  Michigan  in  1848;  was  elected  Just¬ 
ice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Y>1,  ’Ob  and  77. 
Has  held  several  other  o  til  res  and  written  sev¬ 
eral  works.  Was  lately  appointed  Receiver 
of  the  Wabash  railroad  system.  Ts  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  W.  ft,  Morrison ,  born  in  Monroe  Co., 
111.,  in  182.%.  Served  gallantly  in  the  war; 
served  four  terms  in  the  State  (.legislature  aud 
12  terms  in  Congress;  defeated  at  lastelection. 
Democrat.  August  Schoonmaker,  bom  in 
Ulster  Co  ,  N.  V..  in  1828.  Has  been  county 
judge  and  Attorney-general  of  the  State  and 
quite  prominent  in  Democratic  politics.  Ai¬ 
rfare  F.  Walker,  born  in  Rutland  Co..  Vt..  in 
1840.  Studied  law  with  Senator  Edmunds. 
Went  to  the  war  as  a  private,  came  home  a 
colonel.  Has  been  Stale  Senator.  Republi¬ 
can.  Walter  A.  Bragg,  born  in  Lowndes  Co., 
Ala,,  in  1888.  Moved  to  Arkansas  in  1844:  re 
turned  to  Ala.  in  18(15.  Served  with  Confede¬ 
rate  army  all  through  the.  war;  came  out  as 
captain.  Has  been  prominently  connected 

with  law  and  politics  since.  Democrat . 

.  The  jury  that  tried  .  s-Alderman  Thomas 
Cleary,  “boodleman”  of  this  city,  disagreed, 
six  for  conviction,  six  agaiust.  tie  is  out  on 

his  old  bail.  840,000 . 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  passed,  and 
Governor  Louasberry  has  signed,  a  bill  re¬ 
stricting  railroad  traffic  in  the  State  on  Sun¬ 
day.  It  goes  into  effect  next  June.  Tt  for¬ 
bids  the  ruuuing  of  trains  for  any  purpose 
between  10.80  a.m,  and  8  p.m.,  except  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity.  Before  10.80  a.m. 
and  after.'?  r*  M.  the  only  trains  permitted  are 
mail  trams  and  such  other  trains  as  may  be 
authorised  by  the  Commissioners,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  they  are  required  by  the  public 
necessity  or  for  the  preservation  of  freight-  - 
..  .The  Grand  Jury  has  indicted  52  Chicago 
“boodlemen,"  and  most  of  the  rascals  are 
likely  to  get  at.  least  a  part,  of  what  they  de¬ 
serve  . In  the  N.  .1.  Legislature  20 

Democrats  and  five  Republicans  voted  agaiust 
‘•high  license.”  and  20  Republicans  and  eight 
Democrats  voted  for  it . . .  .Michigan  re¬ 

fuses  to  increase  the  salaries  of  her  Supreme 
Court  .Judges  from  $4,000  to  $7,000  a  year. . . . 

♦  ♦  ♦  ■ 

Who  Know  Its  Value! 

That  is  a  fair  question  in  regard  to  anythiug, 
and  as  to  “Compound  Oxygen”  it  may  have 
the  eompletest  sort  of  an  answer  by  any  appli¬ 
cant  to  Drs.  Stakkky  &  Pa  lex,  1520  Arch 
Sreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  have  names  (to 
whom  they  may  with  full  consent  refer)  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Judge  Kelley,  “father  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  House  of  Representatives,”  heads 
the  list  of  willing  witnesses.  Every  profession 
and  occupation  is  represented.  Send  for  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  which  will  come  to 
you  free. — Ad v. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  26,  1887. 

Biddings  were  made  Tuesday  on  1,810  tons 
of  steel  gun  forgiugs  for  the  navy,  and  for 
4,500  tons  of  steel  armor-plate.  The  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.).  Iron  Works  bid  $3,610,000  on  the 
steel  plate  and,  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mills, 
$4,001,500.  though  it.  was  said  no  manufactory 
here  could  make  it  on  a  large  scale.  Rates, 
$646  per  ton  for  forgings  and  $785  per  ton  for 

steel  plate . It  seems  probable  that  the 

late  “retaliating”  act  of  Congress  will  be  en¬ 
forced  Roon,  as  Canada  is  fixing  up  her  old- 
time  vessels  and  buying  new  ones  to  enforce 
her  “fishery  rights”  more  energetically.  The 
shipping  and  fishing  interests  of  the  Miiratame 
Provinces  will  be  the  greatest,  sufferers,  as  t  he 
Act  provides  only  for  exclusion  of  Canadian 

vessels  and  fish  . Fifteen  deaths  are 

already  known  to  have  been  caused  by  that 
Buffalo  lire  •  ..The  New  York  Assembly, 
Tuesday,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  87,  appropriated 


FOR 

LADIES  AND  MISSES 


worsted  materials 
in  patterns  to 
match  through¬ 
out.  It  is  made 
in  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  colors 
and  iu  sizes  for  12 
years  and  up¬ 
wards. 


This  complete 
costume  of  orig¬ 
inal  design  — 
novel,  elegant  and 
graceful —  oonsist- 
i  u  g  of  Cap, 
Blouse,  Skirt  and 
Sash,  is  knitted 
of  the  finest. 


Claremont  Colony  iu  Virginia,  is  growing 
very  rapidly.  Send  for  free  circulars  aud 
illustrated  maps.  J.  F.  Mancha,  Claremont, 
V  a.  Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


Nkw  York.  Saturday,  March  26,  1837 


$550,000,  to  Lengthen  several  locks  OU  the  Erie 
and  lateral  canals,  thereby  nearly  doubling 
their  capacity  for  business.  Much  bitter  op¬ 
position  from  the  counties  at  a  distance  from 
the  canals,  which  therefore  ean’n  be  benefited 
by  them  . .  .The  flood  about  Bismarck  and 
Manlan,  Dale.,  began  to  subside  Monday. 
Euormous  damages  done.  Several  lives  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  lost,  as  a  fierce  blizzard 
raged  at  the  bight  of  the  flood,  and  many  ex¬ 
posed  on  house  tops  aud  among  tree  branches 
are  likely  to  have  perished. . .  .The  111.  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
aud  Appellate  Courts,  and  has  declared  the 
will  of  William  F.  Story,  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  he  wasn’t 

of  sound  mind  when  be  made  it . 

....The  other  day  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
spent  a  whole  sitting  iu  discussing  a  bill  im¬ 
posing  a  fine  aud  imprisonment  on  any  male 
teacher  who  should  invite  a  female  pupil  to 

the  theatre  or  a  buggy  ride. . High 

praise  for  the  Obio  Legislature  which  has  just 
adjourned — “it  has  really  done  no  harm”. . . . 
...  John  A.  Roche  “workingman”  owning  a 
business  of  $1,060,000  a  year,  is  the  Republi¬ 
can  Candidate  for  Mayor  of  Chicago,  and  is 
expected  to  draw  a  great  many  workingmen’s 
votes.  Carter  Harrison  was  nominated  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  last.  Wednesday — one  of  the 
worst  abused  men  in  the  country;  but  he  has 
been  already  elected  Mayor  six  times — by  the 
hudluni,  gambling,  rum-selling  and  general 

black-leg  interests,  his  opponents  say . 

Salt,  works  at  Warsaw,  N.  V.,  burnt;  loss 

$100,000 _ _ _  Railroads  are  honestly'  testing 

different,  methods  of  heating  ami  lighting 
passenger  cars;  the  general  verdict  is  that 

stoves  and  oil  lamps  “must  go” . The 

Dakota  Legislature  has  solved  the  free  pass 
question  for  the  judiciary  by  appropriating 
$1,500  a  year  for  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 

Court  for  traveling  expenses  . . Over  200 

delegates  from  the  leading  brewers  of  the 
Union  met  at  Chicago  Tuesday  and  formed  a 

National  Association  of  Master  Brewers . . 

Dominion  aid  has  been  promised  for  a  canal 
connecting  Lake  Huron  with  the  Ottawa  Riv¬ 
er,  shortening  the  outlet  for  Northwestern 
American  and  Canadian  grain  by  several 
hundred  miles  and  materially'  affecting  the 
business  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  By 
the  use  of  small  lakes  in  Ontario  the  canal 

will  be  only  20  miles  long . Randall’s 

Democratic  district  in  Philadelphia  is  to  be 
left  undisturbed  by  the  Republican  Legislu- 
lature  of  Pa .  8.  W.  Adrian,  of  Minne¬ 

apolis,  claims  $10,000,000  worth  of  property 
in  the  heart  of  Duluth,  which  he  claims  was 
deeded  to  his  father  by  WacOntu,  an  Indian 
chief,  who  died  iu  1854,  and  who,  it  is  said, 

once  owned  the  site  of  the  city . Mr. 

Blaine  left  home  Thursday  for  an  extended 
tour  through  the  West.  In  June  he  will  go  to 
Europe  ....  A  Canadian  Order  in  Council 
fixes  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  June,  as  the  official 
date  for  the  celebration  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee. 

. A  new  process  of  tempering  steel  by 

which  the  commonest  grades  of  metal  can  be 
made  so  hard  and  tough  as  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  best  grades,  is  Lieing  tried  by  two  Ken¬ 
tuckians  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 
Secretary’  Whitney’s  pocket  knife  was  so  tem¬ 
pered  in  a  jiffy,  that  it,  whittled  an  ordinary 

steel  key  without  injuring  the  blade . 

. One  out  of  every  887  inhabitants  of  the 

United  Stub's  is  in  prison,  and  there’s  one 
saloon  to.  every  34%  people- , ,  •  • ,  ...Christian 
Ax,  of  the  firm  of  Gail  &  Ax,  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturers,  died  in  Baltimore,  Sunday,  aged 

64  years  Left  millions . 

. . .  .Edmonson  &  Waddell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
large  dealers  in  farmers’ supplies  all  over  the 
country,  burst  up  Thursday,  owing  over 
$200,000,  aud  in  debt  to  employes  and  every¬ 
body  that,  trusted  them.  They  have  disap- 

E  eared — probably  gone  to  Canada.  They 
old  a  great  deal  of  farmers’  notes.  Creditors 
are  likely  to  push  for  payment  if  they  can  get 
hold  of  these .  Great  demand  every¬ 

where  for  small  bills.  Amount  of  money  in 
circulation  at  present  about,  $834,000,000 — 
greenbacks,  $313,000,000:  silver  certificates, 
$121,000,000;  gold  certificates,  $100,000,000; 
natiotml  bank  notes,  $300,000,000;  total  $834,- 
000,000 — little  over  $14  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States.  In  1885  there  were  $28  for 

each  person.  .  . 

. At  lust,  the  Freeidenl  lias  appointed  the 

five  Jnter-Btate.  Railroad  Commissioners  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  late  law.  Here  they  are: 
T.  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  for  the  term  of 
six  years;  Win.  It.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  term  of  five  years;  A.  Bclioonmaker,  of 
New  York,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  A.  F. 
Walker,  of  Vermont,  for  the  term  of  three 
years;  W.  A.  Bragg,  of  Alabama,  for  the  term 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hops.—1 Trade  Is  generally  slow  amt  values  show  no 
decided  changes.  American  Hops -New  York  State 
lSSfi,  best  20e;  do  Common  to  Good.  IV.rdSe:  do,  1895 
crop,  prime  to  choice,  ll6*12e;  do  medium.  U  snOe;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  crop  lss«  beet  .  20  ii22e;  do  common  to  good 
Id'®  19c:  do.  IS*'.,  good  to  prime.  8«*i0c.  Foreign-  tier- 
man.  1HS0,  b<«t,  aierUlc:  and  common  to  good,  1 1  r.ji ifte! 
English,  do.  host,  15®.tt<! 

Vkuktari.k*.  Potatoes.— State,  Hose.  jtl  Mbit  7.V  do. 
Burbank,  §1  50a I  65;  do,  peerless,  S'  25;  Bermu¬ 
da  potatoes,  *1  OOwduCO  Nova  Scotia.  $1  6i;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Del.  tUvcr.fauey,  per  bbl..  *2  W«r<5  75.  Cabbages 
-pel  UK).  £2  *1(4.  Onions.— ('ruin.,  red  per  bbl,  *1  i5;.c2  25 
do.Orauge  County,  red,  per  bbl.  .76^1  is.  Turnips.  Kus- 
sla.  per  bbl..  $1, 

Kkku.— Quotations  are  for:  til  lbs.  at  SD^Voino  ;60  ms 
at  HY/tSl}^c..  SO  lbs.  at  85(987140.;  100 lbs.  at  9067)950: 
sharps  at  StSceSfl.  and  rye  feed  75<$80u,  screenings  ut 
45*yJ5c. 

Brans.— Mnrnnvs,  choice,  new.  $1  30.  Mediums,  do  do 
tl  I  Tv -Cl  SO:  Licit,  new.  $$l  40®  I  45;  red  kidneys,  do  81  5714 
coil  65:  white  kidneys,  choice,  now,  *1  59;  green 
peas,  $t  tiWiil  t.ft. 

Fruits.— Frksh.— A  quiet  market  In  grapes,  Florida 
grades  of  Florida  oranges  continue  lit  light  supply 
and  firm.  Apples.  Baldwins,  per  bhl.,ul  *:s  MK® 

4  Oil;  Breedings,  per  bbl,  846o4  ',0.  (trapes,  ■Cataw¬ 
ba  atfcitf.c.  per  tt>;  Cranberries, at*2Mkas  as  for  .tersoy 

Cer  crate.  Florida  oranges  ai  $4  Mk*5  for  best,  per 
ot;  8«5iflS)  for  choice:  9129«jl  is  for  lower  grades. 
Fruits.— Damn.— Apples  -Fancy  Evaporated.  I24)e.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at.  12c:  do.  prime.  lU.r.yc: 

do.  do.  State,  sliced,  4l4e;  do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  5 Vie;  do  do.  prime  4c.  Peaches.  —  North 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  new.  lie:  do.  do.  do,  prime, 
12c;  do,  Georgia,  choice,  tie.  do.  do.  prime 
I2e;  Cherries,  pitted,  I  li  fe.  Raspberries  - 
evaporated.  l?e:  (to  SUM  dried,  hie  BI(U'k  berries  — 
prime.  He.  Whortleberries  -7c.  Plums.  7e.  Beaches 
— unpeeleds,  halves,  do.  do.  quart  ora  -BsotiSe. 

Pic  a  nuts— Are  In  fair  demand;  prices  unchanged. 
Quoted  at  -t^o  ror  fancy  hand  picked;  3.4si*3lHc. 
for  farmers- grades. 

Hay  vNP  Straw.— Prime  buy  moving  moderately 
and  steady.  Inferior  grades  dull,  tiny  -Choice 
Timothy,  su-ecSSo.  good  do  7(1  1 750  medium,  6dw65e: 
Shipping,  50va  50c ;  Clover,  mixed  3501600.  Straw  -No.  1 
Rye,  60:465c;  short  do,43»5(>c;oat,  met  tic. 

Poultry.— I.tvg.— Fowls,  .lerxey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  15,104 lotjc;  fowls, Western,  per  ih.tit^lUc, 
roosters  old, per  it.  He;  turkeys,  per  tt>  8c;  (lucks,  west 
ern  pel  pair,  (-no 80c. 

Poultry.  Duk«SKI>.  Turkeys,  fancy, per  !b.  126712!*e; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  Rent 9 .oIlHiie;  do.  poor  to  fair,  He: 
chickens.  Philadelphia,  broilers,  PCsiTie;  do,  Burks 
County,  13  -  16c:  do.  and  fowls,  stale  and  Western, 
choice,  main*;  do.  do.  Jersey.  13  ■«  lie:  old  cocks,  per  lb. 
8®7c:  ducks,  western,  good  lo  prime  per  tb,  IF.il'Jo;  do. 
do.  Inferior,  per  t*.  7®lUe.  Creese  western  per  it.,  8® 
liie;  Squabs,  white, per  dost,  $s  50;  squabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  t 'Jen 2  5‘». 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary  . 7l-si  7  11-16  7  11-16 

Strict  Ordinary... . 7  15-16  844  8Bi 

Oood  Ordinary.  .......  874  9  1-16  9  1-16 

Strict  Oood  Ordinary..  9  5-16  UJ4  9W 

Low  Middling . 9*4  9  15-16  ,  9  15-16 

Strict  Luw  Middling..  10  1-16  IOJ4  H'!i 

Middling  .  ...  10)4  10  7-16  1"  7-16 

Oood  Middling .  PR*  10  11-18  10  11-16 

Strict  Good  Middling... lone  10  15-16  10  15-16 

Middling  Fair . Ill*  11  5-16  11  5-16 

Fair . UW  11  15-16  11  15-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7  5-16  I  Low  Middling . 8  1:1  16 

8trlotGoodOrd . 8  I  Middling  .  9  1110 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Provision*.  Pork.  Mias,  quoted  at 
$i,V25(ssli  75  tot  Old;  new.  $16  59;  $15  75, £16  05  for  Fnmlly 
Mess;  ♦176613  for  clear  Hack;  and  $I4«>14  Ml  rot  Extra 
Prime  Hutcs  -  City  F.xtra  India  Mess,  *l?fdd.S  Extra 
Mess.  In  barrels.  *n  yy#9:  Packet,  89  50:  Plate  *9.  Rkuk 
Hams.— Quoted  821  50«?.  Cut  Meath.  Ptekled  Bel¬ 
lies.  12  tt  average.  Pickled  Bellies.  12  n.  quoted 
7*ki(S  iC*e.  Pickled  Hums,  lll*6ri2c:  Pickled  Shoulders. lej 
Nmoked  Knms  1 2)*'<<i13o,  Smoked  shoulders,  74, p:.  Mid 
tiLKs.-Long  clear  In  New  York  quoted  ai  Hxjje,  at  West, 
Long  Clear,  boxed,  8.05C;  short  clear,  9.21c.  Drusskd 
Moos  All  averages  quoted.  .  k-tflr.o  BK0.  Lakp.  -West 
cm  Steam  9pot,7.52i*e:  city  Steam, 7.50c:  refined, quoted 
7.«5e:  Continent.  MBMjnc-  South  American  April.  J.n.'ei 
May.  7.!)3(<tii.60e;  June,  ?. 62647. tile;  July,  7  Bk«i7.7:>o;  Oc¬ 
tober,  7.80c. 

CltU  Aim  —  Mtias  POUK.— *00  2.9  per  bbl.  L*tU>.— 
$7  31)  per  100  lb*.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  87  85;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $6  25;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  88  25. 

Sr.  Louis. -Pork —New,  819  00;  Old  81 1  50.  lard. — 
at  87  20.  Dry  salt  Meats.  Boxed  lots  shoulders, 
85  ti;  t.ong  clear,  8*76;  short  ribs,  *8;  short  rlear, 
$8  02 it).  Bacon  Shoulders,  81'  75;  Long  Clear,  tH  HIM,; 
short  ribs,  88  37)4;  short  clear.  88  ,V,|.  Hams -8U  50 
<914. 

Pmilapelphia.—  Bbkf.—  City  Family,  per  bbl., 
810  51);  do  packets,  89  DO;  smoked  beef,  IV.Utle; 
Beef  hums,  822  Q0A23  tK).  Piiiik.  Mess,  16  MM 
17;  do.  prime  mess,  new  8165(16)16;  do,  do,  family.  817 
(.US,  reams  smoked,  12,, rifle.  Dressed  Hogs.  (V*p,o7J,te. 
I, Attn—  City  Refined.  87  75t<iS;  do,  Sicam,  si  76. 

Hai.timori:.  Mc»h  Pork,  old  eh)  new,  819.420.  Bulk 
meats— HhoUldorn  and  clear  rib  Sides,  packed,  7'yi*9e. 
Bacon -Shoulders,  sdtSLfcu,  Hams,  i  :'.7'.*l Ic. 

DAIRY  AND  KUU  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— 'Juttkk— Klgl'i  Creamery  32(i33c;  Penn 
sylvaula  Creamery.  32c:  Western.  22  ■<..«•;  state  Dairy, 
luilf  firkin  ttd>s.  22«27e;  half  tubs,  choice.  28>o29e; 
Western  Dutry'  I H.t.lHc. Western  Factor v,  1 1  n  'f'.’e  W  est 
ern  Imitation  Creamery  20t«i26e:  Rolls,  I  PiOTVe.  old 
Butter. -Wenteni  Creamer y.  lUtitlSe  siute  Dairy,  tubs, 
126o20e;  Mute  Dairy  Firkins  and  tubs,  lit  to  !»•;  State 
Dairy  firkins,  18  tu  I8e. 

Ciikksic.  1*  well  mis lai tied  In  the  reeeut  advance, 
with  a  moderate  »tlr  to  t  he  home  trade  demand,  state 
factory.  '  I'sjt.i.MWe.  Including  fancy  white.  tP,.,-;  do 
colored,  1884c:  Light  Skims  HQF.tilSc;  Pennsylvania 
skims  2k*  to  2i(C. 

Kuos.— Are  u  trifle  lower,  with  a  moderate  inquiry. 
State  1x840  Western,  Hk'jsliJte:  Bout  hern,  like 
PHti.AructJ*iii a,  l'u.  Butter  quiet;  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  Hits  life:  Western  Creamery  extra,  hoc; 
Western  ladle-worked,  good  to  choice,  20rf2le; 
Packing  Butler.  7i.r,lUe.  cheese,  -  firm;  New  York 
full  cream.  UVl>ail  lljc;  Ohio  fiats,  eludee,  .’t'lC;  Penn 
sylvaula  part  MUms,  Owo'ej  do.  fad  ■  klms.  2'.y::kc. 
Etuis.- Quiet.  PciniHVlvaula  firsts.  I.’di®''*';  Ohio  uud 
other  western  firsts,  t'c. 

UiUCAtm,  III -IlUTTkit.  Steady;  Creamery,  24®81ul 
dairy,  ilott+tc,  Enos.  KWjapUtfe. 

Boston,  Mints.  Ihri  ri.it,  Receipts  of  strictly  extra 
fresh  made  western  creamery  continue  light  and  keep 
well  sold  up  at  29oy30o;  under  grades  dull  anti  easy; 


From  its  texture 
it  is  especially 
adapted  for  Lawn 
Tennis,  Yachting, 
Rowing,  Gym¬ 
nasium. 


From  its  texture 
it  is  especially 
adapted  for  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Seashore 
Wear,  and  all 
Athletic  and  Out¬ 
door  Sports. 


Descriptive  Circnler  sent  on  application, 

FOIt  SALE  ONLY  BY 


Broadway  and  lltli  St 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMP8  TO 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  5879  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


Perclteron  11  or  sen. 

IslandHomi: stock  Farm, 

tlKOSSE  l.'I.K,  Mil'll. 

Large  mint  bet  aud  th« 
finest  stock  to  select 
from. manyof  them  prize¬ 
winners  Ut  both  France 
and  America.  Selected  Ini 
France  by  one  of  the  Ann  I 
personally.  AU  register 
cd  In  French  ami  Amur 
lean  Stud  Book*.  Prices 
reasonable.  Stock  guar 
unieed.  Scud  Tor  large 
IUuhI  rated  Clotb-bound 
t'atalogue  free,  savaoe 
&  Fa  tut  pm,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  March  26, 1SS7. 

The  export  duty  on  Cuban  tobacco  has  been 
reduced  SO  percent.  Planters  want  abolition 
of  all  export  duties  ....California  pays  a 
bounty  of  five  cents  for  each  jack  rabbitsealp; 
but  though  tens  of  thousand  are  annually 
slaughtered,  the  rabbits  are  still  grievous  pests 
Statistician  Dodge,  of  the  Department 
tif  Agriculture,  leaves  for  Europe  to  day  as 
official  delegate  to  the  International  Statis¬ 
tical  Institute  ....It  is  rettorled  that  the 
losses  of  cattle  in  Manitoba,  during  the  wint¬ 
er,  will  beat  lenst,  31)  per  cent.,  and  in  many 
sections  fill  per  cent.,  of  all  on  the  rauges 
....The  vexed  question  of  gift  crates,  boxes 
and  baskets  in  the  fruit  trade,  on  which  the 
fruit,  dealers  in  this  city,  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  are  disposed  to  insist,  is  to  be  considered 
at  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  growers, 
dealers  and  shippers  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Maryland  peaches  at  Dover,  Del.,  on  May 

12 . France  is  likely  to  impose  another 

taxon  importations  nf  foreign  cattle  ...... 

As  a  result,  of  the  recant  increase  of  the  import 
duty  on  foreign  wheat  into  France,  the  bak¬ 
ers  have  added  two  cents  to  the  price  of  six- 
pound  loaves.  Much  grumbling  among  work¬ 
men;  farmers  happy. .  .A  very  infectious  Hnd 
fatal  form  of  murrain  is  proving  very  de¬ 
structive  to  cattle  on  the  borders  of  Bullivan 
and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.  State  Veter¬ 
inarian,  Prof.  Law.  of  Cornell,  has  ouuran- 
tiried  all  the  affected  animals  ..AG  lasgow, 
(Scotland)  merchant,  asked  Queen  Victoria  to 
accept  a  Jubilee  gift  of  a  cheese  weighing  five 
tons  and  made  from  the  milk  of  8,500  Cana¬ 
dian  cows,  but  she  declined.  ......  A  largely 

.attended  Fanners  Institute  was  held  yester¬ 
day  und  the  day  before  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Woodward,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  is  “pushing 
things.”  ....  There  Is  a  suit  before  the  N. 

Y.  Supreme  Court  to  annul  the  late  election 
of  officers  of  the  State  Ag  ieultural  Society 
on  the  ground  that  127  ballots  offered  on  prox¬ 
ies  were  illegal) y  rejected  by  tlio  tellers.  Had 
these  been  received,  it  is  claimed  the  other 
ticket  would  have  been  elected  by  a  majority 
of  45.  The  Court  is  asked  to  declare  the  elec¬ 
tion  void,  order  another,  and  meanwhile  for¬ 
bid  Mr.  Woodward  and  Ins  associates  from 
l'u  rt.her  acting  as  officers .......  .in  Missouri 

the  oleomargarine  law  has  just  been  repealed, 
and  henceforth  the  sale  of  the  stuff  will  be 
regulated  only  by  the  United  States  law . 


very  fair  lots  selling  nt  25®26e;  cheese  firm,  fine  Now 
York  aud  Vermont  lots  at  Urcoiu-sje.  Kkks  steady,  east 
ern  extrasat  M&siilte:  western  fresh  at  Il'^c. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Flour,  and  Mkal  Flour— Quotation*;  Fine  82  30 
CQ8 10, latter  for  fancy;  superfine,  82  714283  80:  Extra 
No.  2,  83  H)((t3  W:  Good  u%  Fancy  Extra  state  S3  60684  DO; 
Common  to  Uood  Extra  Western  83  10i*»8fit)'  Good  to 
Choice  F.xtra  Western.  8:>  65  A3  00;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio.  $8  10(34  00;  Good  to  Choice.  84  05685  00; 
Common  Extra  Mluoe«iota.  85  KiHS  60:  Clear,  83  6j'"/ 

1  85;  Rye  Mixture.  #3  65,j,4  25:  RtrulKht  84  «V*4  65; 
Paleiit,  8>  40  68  5  10:  Bate  ut  Winter  Wheat 
Extra,  *i  4l).»*5  25.  City  Mill  F.xtra  Tor  West 
tndlnh, 84 Mdti  60  Southkun  Floor. -Common  to  Fair 
F.xtra  at  83  Io6l4  no,  und  Fair  to  Choice,  81  UXrt52S.  Rvr. 
Flour.— Superfine,  82  TO  v2  94.  Cous  M sal  -  Yellow 
;  West  ern  (|UOted  at  82  Sfiti  7'9»nd  Kraodywiue  at 
82  65682  75.  Hue  KWOK  at  Flour.  Quoted.  81  35®l  30. 

Nkw  Yoiik.-WhfaT.-No  i  Hard,  9566®95  ll-l«e; 
No  I  Northern,  9ic,  Uniiraded  Red,  69d»94}4ei  No.  V, 
Red,  !H)J^i.f,91e,  No,  1  Rod  93‘6e:  No.  2  Red  for  March. 
909 u*.  <io  for  Apt II,  ;st>6..r»rfAU:  do  for  May.  90.# 
91  7  16c;  do.  for  Juue,  90  O  -lirt'llc:  do.  for  July,  KiK; 
ftpM9^C-  do.  ter  August.  894f,(.nStf5j;e;  do.  for  September, 
,S9-q..iKoe;  do.  for  October.  ',0?ie:  do.  for  November. 
92H)*t92}8p.  do.  for  December,  U:o  (..f  9 :9^e.  ilo,  for , Tan, 
uary,  91  <f,c,  do.  for  February.  !kV(f,c;  do.  for  March. 
B0)fce;  do.  tor  April.  9i4(,c;  do  for  May.  9S(d'«94Ue. 
Corn.  Utiitradeil  Mtxed,  at  IN-'1 ,  r :.0D(C:  No.  3.  -lUtfli:; 
Steamer  4?  v.iiliDo;  No.  2  ISm  IHtke:  No.  2  for  March, 
•tae;  do.  for  April,  ISUc:  do.  Tor  MaV  IH^c;  do.  for 
June.  lStje;  *lo,  for  July,  JO.D*  to  10, tie  GAT*.  No. 
H  at  '.ite.  do  White  Bill',  No.  2  .il 'Dil\.c:  do.  White, 
37‘-V«:Nc;  No.  1.  White.  39c;  Mixed  Western,  31'»37e; 
White  do.  ;l7(*6l’2iv  While  State.  lO'^'o;  No.  2 for  Mureb, 
3l:>V<«3U6e;  do.  for  April,  JlRie;  do,  for  May,  whie; 
<lo,  for  June,  344f((it94|-tc. 

Sr.  Louik— .Wheat.— No.  2  Red  cash,  Vs'oj.cTOJ^c;  May. 
7SB..i79'ie;  June,  T'.fija'.;  July,  77'*  lo  i75(,e:  AuiftWl, 
715*  .u77' *e.  Coils.  No. 2  mixed. cash.  :(5k,c.  April, 

3l9gc.  Muv.  :.r>V' 35-V'  uats.  Very  dull.  No.  2  mixed, 
envh,  2K  a'is (; e.  Ryk.— Firmer  at  51c 
Buffalo.  Wiika*.  No  I.  Hurd  OO.Mj'c.  No,  I,  Hard 
Northeru  BaolflO,  39'^c;  Wloler  Wheat  quiet  uud  weak 
—No.  2  Red  at  Stic;  No  1  White  Mlehliian.  H5V6C! 
COB*.— Active,  but  not  quotably  higher:  No.  3,  4lrt  No. 
S  Yellow,  ilhic;  No.  2  at  titar:  No.  2  yellow,  45c  Oath 
Active  aud  linn  No.  2  White,  35c:  No  3  White,  31c; 
No.  2  Mixed  H.'c.  Fuiuk.  steady,  with  u  fair  demand 
Mlllfeed  firm  and  unchanged. 

I'liH.ADF.i.i'HiA  Ft.oi  it.  No.  t  Western  Superfine  nt 

fj  fiO-i.2  7.9;  do  do.  do.  extru.  $2  7V,«3  'In 
’cnn*ylvanla  Family.  83  65<v3  hi  Beonsylvaulti 
Roller  l’rocean,  84k-.I  25;  Delaware  Family,  * lw  * 
Ohio  Clor.  83 -*4  25;  tlo  acralght,  family.  $4-*4  W:  Ohio 
Clear.  «l"i  1  25;  do  rtltalKht.  Si  2v,oJ  90.  Indian  Clear, 
8l(.*4  2i.  do  straight  41  I  Mi  St  Louis  aud  South 
ern  Illinois  clear.  84  ii4  2'-;  do  do  straight.  4  2 3@4 
Winter  wheat,  patent,  81  50 84  HS!  Mlfifiesota  Imkem 


Clear,  8l,<.(25;  do  do  MtralKlit,  $1  25  t.1  90;  MJmtesota 

£alent«.  fair  to  choice,  *4  IM-69;  uo  do  favorite  brand* 
3 10A>3  15  RvaVtid  lt.  Choice.  82  65  WinUT. -No, 
2  Delaware  Uud,  03";  No.  I  PenusylvaUla  Red. 
v,,  I  oaue.!  No  Rod.  for  March.  HUM  to  *>Re;  do,  for 


No,  I,  93Vfo:  No  Red.  for  March.  Htl'-i  to  IMIMe;  do,  ter 
April,  H'tk.  to  sys.e:  do,  for  May,  904*  to  WDtCi  do,  for 
June.  90M  to  ililUc.  Rvr.  No.  2  rcnufiyivuulu  58mc; 
CORN  -  No.  4  Mixed.  49c;  No 3  Mixed,  I  ,cj  Bteatncr  No  2 
Hitch  Mixed,  4fiQ.e.  No  2  Mixed.  Ite;  No.  2  Mixed, 
457*0:  No.  2  Mixed  for  March,  I5H(  to  4bc:  do, 
for  April,  lot*  to  l6.Ee;  do,  for  May,  47t*  to  4.4*o;  <io. 
for  June,  47W  to  WJ,cc  Oat*.  Stained  Reject'd 
White  8JMc;  No  2  While  Short  Storage,  Ilo'-ic;  do  regu¬ 
lar.  361*0- No.  White  for  Mnreh,  15t*<a(d6Wo;  do  April. 
36'/(,<,jCi3ti|*e;  do  May,  3i(.ij37->*e;  do  June  3J4  to  3c'*C. 

(  hicaoo.— WniiAT.-  No. 2  Sprlng.ai  77Wc  Nc>.  SSprlng 
at  73c;  No.  2.  lied  iioudiml.  Cohm.-No.  2,  )(67*.  Oats.— 
No.  2,  2-1 '*e.  Kyk.— No.  2,  541*0.  Baulky— No. 
5W<C. 


Saturday,  March  36,  1887. 

Florida  is  having  a  great  season  for  straw¬ 
berries.  Jacksonville  reports  say  that  the 
shipments  last  week  exceeded  anything  that 
has  over  been  known.  Over  70,000  q Hurts 
were  shippe.  north  lost  week.  The  fruit  has 
been  bringing  from  30  to  35  cents  per  quart, 
and  nets  the  Shippers  for  the  week’s  work 
about  $17,500,  Other,  points  in  Florida  are 


ptisirjttattmj*  gMwtising 


DIXON'S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Steve  Polish  wa» 
established  In  1827,  and  I*  to-day,  a*  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  aud  brightest  in  Ihemarket:  u  [Hire  plumbago, 

f firing  off  uo  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  uow  dotib- 
ed  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  aud  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dlxon'a  big  cake. 


t 


The  cheapest,  tlr«t- 
claxM,  horizontal  Ku- 
fcine  in  the  market. 
{Engine*  of  all  kinds, 
for  Sawing,  Thresh- 
ioR,  and  Ginning,  a 
specialty.  Saw  and 
Orlnt  MlUa,  Thrc-  i 
shlng  Machines,  cl 
etc.,  a  HMMSfalty.  V" 

Bead  for  1  Ilmira  ted  * 
Cfttalorue.  r 

I.II.FIRQI  IIAR,  £ 
York,  Penn  a. 


HON  Thresher  Heparnior  and  CleaneT. 
emium  Farm  GrlstBMI,  Feed  Cutters,  Ac. 
.  L.  BOYER  Jb  BKO.  PHILADELPUIA,  PA 


ET THE  BEST 


The  MOON  Flower. 

The  engraving  shows  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
climbing  plants.  It  grows  anywhere  whore  there  are 
old  trees,  walls  or  strings  to  cling  to— growing 
50  ft.  In  one  9ea9on,  blnnmivii  continuously from 
June  to  November,  its  MOON -LIKE  il  owftrs  being 
of  the  purest  white,  IS  inches  in  circumference.  The 
Moon  flower  blooms  only  atnight  or  on  dull  days ;  it 
gives  out  a  delicious  odor,  similar  to  the  English 
Hawthorn,  or  Jessamine.  A  summer  garden  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  attracted  thousands  on  nioouligUt 
nights,  its  arbors  being  covered  by  the  Moou  flower. 
Although  tim  Moon  flower  should  not  be  sot  out 
until  about  the  tlBua  tomatoes  nan  be  Bit  nut.  or  corn 
planted,  yet  it  is  of  tbu  simplest  culture  and  can 
be  grown  easily  in  flower-pets  or  boxes  in  an 
ordinary  sitting-mom  until  the  time  of  sotting 
out.  Wo  sold  nearly  Jlfty  thousand  plant*  of  this 
beautiful  flower  last  year,  and  bad  hundreds  of 
letters  attesting  the  pleasure  it  gave  to  tliu  pur¬ 
chasers.  Price,  extra  strung  plants,  Ittr.  each;  11  for 
$1.00.7 for $2.00.  or  12  for$:l  00,  free, by  Mail;  or 
$1  o.lHt  per  I'M  by  Express,  buyer  to  pay  charges. 
All  purchasers  of  the  Moon  flower  are  entitled  to  our 
t  alalomc  of  ••FVKItVTIItNti  MM  TIIK  laUREN," 
No.  tig  (the  largest,  and  most  beautiful  over  leauod) 
FREE.  To  those  who  are  not  purchasers  it  will  bo 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10c.  (in  stamps), 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


rAEWHAE  2E7ST0NB  COSIT  PLA'.TTES 

Wamintsit  the  ik*h corn  i|repp  r*n.i  meet 

'^fiSaperfcct  lort  ii-feod  fcrtllterdi.oiMiior  lu  ta« 

won  CATAboova, 

FA2QUHA2. 

TlM iL  Turk,  ihu 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

000  COLUMBUS 

J  Combiaod  MANURE  SPREADERS 


&  FARM  WA60NS £Wtt£flrrtyoM 


JONES 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  Seale*. 

iron  Lever.,  Steel  Hrnrings,  Brum 
T»re  Bonn  end  Bc»tn  Box  for 

S0O, 

F.vfrr  il.e  Seale.  Por  free  price  It.i 
m.ntlna  thi»  paper  and  ivldre.e 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  meet  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
latlon.  -Geared  Mill* a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 


VAJKUAVXN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  LIBERAL  OFFER! 


An  Elegant  Horse  Brush  $  RIVFN  AWAY  f  A  Fine  Currycomb 

WITH  EVERY  LARGE  PACKAGE.  I  Ulltll  H  If  H  I  $  WITH  EVERY  SMALL  PACKAGE 

OF  THE 

THELUNIO 


OF  THE 

IVE-STO 


ONIC. 


Our  Daisy  Queen,” 

Engine  nndl  Steel  Holler. 

Just  what  you  need.  In  2.  3,  4, 5,  and  6  H.  P. 

REY  NOLDS  &  LANG. 

Write  for  circulars.  Itbttca,  N.  Y. 


-ft  ~  KING’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER. 

Nfr’  Warran toil  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 
for  illustrated  price  list,  it  -will  pay  you. 
I  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

J  ACOB  K FILER,  Box  814,  Marlon,  O. 


m 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELLVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

HEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  G.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


BOTSFORO  R  KOTSFARfl  WMifll  BOLSTER  SFRIY6 
WACON  SPRINC  pt  Knives  spring  board  only  live  in¬ 
cites.  St ronp.Sim/itr  and  Durable. 
For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

l*oiMFroy  A  IVaraon,  L«fkport,  “•  *• 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

SaTfl  timr  jui*i  moncf  by  u»in*  iloli'a  ««lebr*t*4 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

Larger  Size,  <36.  Single  Forge,  110. 
Blacksmith.'  Tools,  Hand  Brills,  Ac. 
HOLT  IMF G.  CO..  Ventral  >Vaj  Clcvrlaail,  O. 


DUTTON 

a  ILjjH 


GRINDER 


Hotv  to  Plant  Potatoes.  Quickly  uml  Cheap¬ 
ly.— “My  plan  is,  after  plowing,  to  go  on  with 
the  ‘ACM  K’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crus¬ 
her  und  Levuler,  which  I  think  is  the  very 
best  pulverizer  ou  earth,  and  pulverize  the 
land  thoroughly.  I  go  over  the  ground 
from  ouo  to  three  times  and  then  furrow  out 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Sometimes  I  manure 
in  the  drill,  but  geuerully  harrow  the  manure 
in  the  surface.  I  then  drop  the  potatoes  aud 
go  on  again  with  the  ‘Acme’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  going  with  the  furrows.  Ouce  over 
covers  the  seed  to  a  uniform  depth,  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  seed  bod.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  evenly  the  potatoes  come 
up  when  covered  in  this  way.  Last  season, 
when  the  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity  Was 
almost  a  failure,  1  hud  a  good  yield,  having 
over  20Q  bushels  to  the  acre,  all  owing  to  the 
fact,  as  1  think,  that  the  seed  was  put  iuto 
very  tluely  pulverized  soil  which  the  crusher 
ou  the  ‘ACME’  compacted  over  the  seed.  1  do 
not  think  that  potatoes  can  be  planted  as 
cheaply  in  any  other  way,  as  by  using  the  7 
ft.  ‘ACME’  Har  row.  I  cover  two  rows  at  one 
time,  and  you  will  readily  seethe  work  is  done 
very  rapidly.  See  advertisement  ou  page  221, 


Perfect  Mowing 

?JF  MACHINE  KNIFE 

CRINDER. 


Weighs  but  18  lbs. 

Can  be  carried  Into  the  fleld  and  attached  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine  wheel.  Rend  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


i'-f’iM » •:  tii''  ',*■  **t- .'i.ii 

iUii  <  *£  ‘4  JV.TTM. )  r 

i 1 H  nl'" 

i 

n  UNION  (KTOWfC  )  fftERE  IS  STRENGTH 

For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  Stock-Raiser*  should  ant  be  without  it. 

Guaranteed  to  be  the  best  stock  remedy  In  the  market.  Purely  a  medicine,  and  containing  no  ground  food 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  bulk.  It  Is  Inclosed  In  wooden  boxes,  convenient  for  use,  ami  will  retain  its  strength 
for  years.  Large  tmekage-s,  containing*  boxes- -24  doses— $1.00.  Small  packages,  containing  6  boxes— 12  doses— 
50  cents.  Palls,  containing  23  pounds  bulk.  <6.(0. 

If  you  cannot  procure  It  front  your  dealer,  send  your  orders  to 

UNION  LIVE  STOCK  TONIC  CO..  56  S.  Penn.  Street,  Indianapolis. 

SH  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

JVCA.iT-U-FA.C'rXJK.EX)  LEY -  mm  ja  £«■■■  ft 

P.  P.  If! AST  &  CO. 

SP  Rl  N  G  H  ELC),  OHIO, 


WITH 


PIVOTED  1 
PARALLEL 
BEAMS. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 
Ends  of  BEAMS. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head,  to  which  the 

Shovel  Standard*  are  attached  and  a  secondary  hearn  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

front,  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear. by  ~  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the 

whatever  may  he  the  position  of  them  In  being  moved  sidewise.  The  springs  at  the  front  end  of 
the  beams  supports  them  when  in  nse,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side 
and  assists  in  rtistngwhen  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up,  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding  and  Tnngncles*  Cultivators.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  he  appreciated  bv  nnv  farmer  who  sees  it.  We  also  manufacture  the 
BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER.  &UCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 

Branch  Houses :-PhilndeJphia,  Pa.;  Peoria*  III*.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Kansas  City,  .llo.;  and 
San  F  ranciscu.  Cal.  fltx)~Se nd  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  Arms  or  to 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

Semi  for  Circular  to  NEWTON  &  ETJDLAM, 

JttetHufacturer*  of  Fertilizer*)  182  Front  Street)  JYetc  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash, 
4  59  per  cent ;  ultrogen,  equal  to  2  per  cent,  ammonia. 
Put  up  In  200-lb  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  percent.  Potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  &  CO  , 

Baltimore,  Md. 

GEO.  B.  FORRESTER, 

16!)  Front  Street,  New  York. 

Nitrate  Soda. 

Sulphate  Amtnouia. 

Dissolved  Bone  Black, 

Muriate  Potash, 

Sulphate  Potash, 

Nitrate  Potash, 

Pure  Fine  Ground  Bone. 


CANADA  ISA  HD -WOOD  IN  LEACHED 

ASHES! 

Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use  Supplied  in  car  lots,  in  bulk, 
bags  or  barrels.  (Quality  guaranteed. t  Price  and  analy¬ 
sis  sent  free.  Address,  CIIAS.  STEVENS, 

Box  437,  Napauee,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Prof.  Caldwell, SEi 

cases  been  mode  to  take  the  place  of  stable  manure 
with  profit.”  This  Is  true  of  our  goods.  BOWKER 
FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston. 


Wnrrnnted  the  most  perlFot  Inrce-Feed 
Fertilizer  D»lll  in  existence.  Send  ror  cir. 
culm-,  A.  II.  I.tliqlHAU,  A  ork,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  I  _ 


RIDING  or  WALKING  STEEL  CULTIVATORS 

Wltti  Double  R"w  Corn 
jTl/k  Planter  axuI  Fertilizer 
mUmm  *  KNiuiplcU*  lu  one  machine. 

jLUrA  Ctxm with  Mediilt 

siira  of  tie  com  field 

b'm  rii„uj>.n<U  In  Mtlhhl 

m  \/  r -  N  xm»-  this  paper 

^  IlK.M  H  *  UKOB6OL0, 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

send  for  circular  A  prices. 

-  J.  \M.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

f^<  Witlouifhb) ,  Ohio. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN 

j,ooo  in  use.  KEMP’S  MANURE 
«ua  ...  SPREADER 

.nd  CART  COMBINED. 


T«»  FARMERS  AND  GARDENER*. 

'  oSIPOUDRETTEI* 

The  cheapest  and  best  fert Hirer  made.  Can  be  used 
without  oueuoe  in  all  drills.  The  article  la  first  dried, 
then  around.  No  dirt  ts  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is 
pure  nUhtsoll  only.  Can  he  mixed  with  other  Ingre¬ 
dients  to  excellent  advantage.  Price  per  inn.  $20,  in 
barrels,  f. o.  b.  GEO.  S.  PICKERING, 

135  Fifth  street.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

I  _ _  - 

QM1I I  FRUIT  PUNTS.  VINE*,  ETC. 

UITIHLL  I  HUM  All  varieties,  both  New  and 

Old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  tree. 

IRVING  ALLEN.  Springfield.  >Ius*. 

- - - - 

JBWBJjIi  8TRAWBHHHY, 

Best  and  most  productive.  Full  description,  -tc..  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a  two  cent  s-anip.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Address  originators.  P.  M. 
[  AC Gf  K  X  SONS.  Nurserymen,  Mkhitefield,  Conn. 


Over  6,000,000  PEOPLE  USE 

FERRY’S  SEEDS 

c-a  ^ D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

^  t  T  are  admitted  to  be  the 

*§il  largest  seedsmen 

1 :  ^ 


yA  customers 
\  \  l  without  or- 
iAB  dering  it. 
\  '1,  if  7*  ru.'u^iscto 
V  V  ilLZMiy  per. 
OQJt  *>n  u«i»v  Gur- 
den,  field  or 
Hotter  9KK08  should 
tend  for  it.  Address 
0.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
Detroit*  Mictw 


Send  tor 
Specinl  Frice*. 


i  Are  yuu  HUNTISG  for  kg 

A  RELIABLE  SEEDS  at  HONEST  PRICES'?* 

1  grow  them.  I  tell  them.  JU 
'  I  have  customers  in  every  State 
the  Union  who  testify  that  I  supply  Belter  Seeds, 
judged  by  results,  than  can  be  bad  elsewhere.  All 
the  standard  sorts  aud  liest  novelties.  TlUiughast’s 
Pu^et  Sound  Cabbage  Seeda  a  specialty. 

tBy  all  odds  the  best  lu  the  world.  I  publish 
catalogs  as  follows:  No,  1,  Retail  Vegetable 
—-''Seeds.  No.  2,  Wholesale  Vegetable  Seeds. 
No.  8,  Flower  Seeds.  No.  4,  Implements. 
All  Free.  Seed  for  which  you  want. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  LA  PLUME,  Pa. 


the  staiu 

Pu^ct 


£tocfc  and  gimltty 


for  tljc  Boirng. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 

(Continued.) 

[I  never  was  scolded  as  I  have  been  since  I 
stopped  writing  up  the  “District  School.”  I 
don’t  like  scoldings  and  I  know  that  the  only 
way  to  avoid  them  is  to  do  what  people  want 
you  to.  So  here  goes  for  the  story  again. 
What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  publish  some  of 
the  many  letters  that  I  have  on  my  desk,  but 
if  people  want  the  story,  the  letters  will  have 
to  wait.  You  will  remember  that  we  left  off 
just  after  Grandpa  Bell  decided  to  pop  corn 
for  the  family. — uncle  mark.] 

Grandpa  enjoyed  his  work.  He  didn’t  do  it 
very  well,  for  he  burned  much  of  the  corn 
and  spent  so  much  time  in  talking  that  we 
frequently  had  to  stop  and  wait  for  him.  Still 
he  got  along  pretty  well,  until  his  hand  grew 
tired,  and  then  he  gave  the.  work  up  to  Edith, 
who  came  and  stood  by  his  chair.  Grandma 
Bell  brought  a  dish  of  great  red  apples  and 
placed  them  in  front  of  the  stove.  Grandpa 
toasted  one  on  the  end  of  a  stick  aud  then 
scraped  it  with  a  spoon.  This  seemed  to  be 
his  favorite  method  of  eating  an  apple.  He 
could  not  bite,  lor  his  teeth  were  about  all 
gone. 

“They  can't  raise  any  such  apples  here  as 
they  do  in  York  State,”  he  said,  after  an  ex¬ 
tra  large  mouthful  had  been  disposed  of. 
“There  used  to  be  an  apple  tree  down  by  tbe 
spring  when  I  was  a  hoy.  t  hat  beat  everything 
in  that,  county.  I  used  to  start  off  to  school 
with  my  {  o  eke  Is  full,  and  before  I  got  to 
school  there  wouldn't  be  any  left.  There 
never  was  an  apple  tree  like  that.  I’ll  warrant. 

I  used  to  like  to  sit  under  it  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  When  there  was  a  little  wind  stirring, 
it  seemed  just,  as  though  somebody  was  whis¬ 
pering.  1  could  see  the  trout  come  darting 
out  from  under  the  banks  of  the  brook.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  wonted  to  listen  too.” 

Grandpa  was  wandering  too  far  back  into 
York  State  memories,  He  showed  symptoms 
of  giving  way  as  he  had  done  before.  Tbe 
visitors  who  came  just  at  that  moment, 
brought  him  back  to  the  present. 

Two  ladies  of  a  rather  doubtful  age  walked 
in  at  the  back  door,  where  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  Misses  Grimes.  I  gut  up  from 
my  chair  and  made  as  good  a  bow  as  I  knew 
how  to  make.  At  this  one  of  the  ladies  stared 
at  me,  while  the  other  threw  her  apron  over 
her  face  and  began  to  giggle  desperately. 
They  came  and  sat  by  the  stove.  Miss  Min- 
ervu  regarded  me  with  a  scowl  for  a  tune  and 
then,  as  though  she  hardly  thought  me  worth 
finding  fault  with,  drew  from  her  pocket  an 
unfinished  stocking  aud  began  to  work.  She 
plunged  the  needles  into  the  knitting  as 
though  she  wanted  to  stick  a  pin  into  some¬ 
body.  Her  long  fingers  worked  with  wonder¬ 
ful  rapidity.  Miss  Alvira  did  not  attempt 
any  work.  Sbe  held  her  hands  in  front  of  her 
so  that  we  could  see  her  rings.  There  was  at 
least  one  on  each  finger.  They  were  brass 
with  colored  glass  for  ornu monte.  Her  hair 
was  arranged  iu  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
“hang”  that  Bear  Creek  could  muster.  I  don’t 
know  how  “bangs”  are  usually  made,  and 
perhaps  I  never  shall,  but  Miss  Alvira  seemed 
to  have  put  soap  on  her  hair  and  plastered  it 
down  on  her  forehead. 

Grandpa  Bell  looked  at  them  as  though  he 
was  trying  to  see  if  he  could  remember  any¬ 
thing  like  them  back  in  York  State.  He 
seemed  unable  to  do  so  and  so  helped  himself 
to  a  fresh  apple  and  attacked  it  with  his  spoon.- 
There  was  smull  use  for  the  Bell  family  or 
myself  to  attempt  any  talking.  Miss  Alvira 
kept  us  busy.  We  could  well  afford  to  sit 
and  listen. 

“Terrible  nice  night,  aint  it?  lie!  he!  he! 

I  says  cummin’  over,  says  1,  this  is  jest  the 
sorter  night  for  ter  be  t  idin’ with  yer  true  luv- 
yer.  He!  he!  he!” 

That  giggle  was  bound  to  come  in  at  the 
end  of  every  sentence.  There  was  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  out..  Every  time  it  sounded 
Miss  Minerva  would  cast  a  sorrowful  look  up¬ 
on  her  lively  sister.  She  did  not  turn  her 
stern  face  from  her  work,  but  her  eyes  would 
roll  iu  their  sockets  and  fix  themselves  upon 
Miss  A I  vira’s  bangs.  They  rolled  so  far  once 
that  the  action  made.  Miss  Minerva  cough. 

While  Alvira  was  iu  the  very  middle  of  a 
tremendous  giggle,  the  door  suddenly  hurst 
open,  and  a  small  boy  fell  in  and  came  rolling 
head  over  heels  up  to  the  stove.  As  he  picked 
himself  up  I  recognized  him  as  Zeuas  Frost, 
one  of  my  pupils.  Zcnus  was  so  excited  that 
he  could  not  talk.  The  more  he  tried  the  red¬ 
der  his  face  grew  and  the  more  the  words 
swelled  out  bis  throat.  Grandpa  Bell  watched 
him  for  a  moment  and  then  reached  with  his 
stick  aud  gave  Zenas  a  sharp  poke  iu  the  stone  I 


ach  with  it.  The  words  at  once  flew  out  of  his 


mouth  with  such  force  that  they  stopped  one 


of  Alvira’s  giggles  and  broke  the  springs  that 
seemed  to  hold  Minerva’s  face  into  such  a 
doleful  expression. 

“  ’Nirum’s  got  a  terrible  bad  sickness  on 
hitn.  All  cum  air  see  what  ’tis.” 

This  was  about  oil  that  Zeuas  could  bring 
himself  to  say  concerning  the  trouble.  Grand¬ 
pa  Bell  endeavored  to  cross-question  him  and 
thus  develop  something  new,  hut  Zenas  had 
evidently  given  up  his  full  store  of  informa¬ 
tion.  So  we  could  only  know  that  his  brother 
Adoniram  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  and  that 
all  tbe  would-be  doctors  in  the  neighborhood 
were  called  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  disease. 
There  was  nobody  in  the  Bell  family  that 
could  uudei-take  the  journey,  so  they  all 
looked  at  me  and  silently  requested  that  I 
should  act  as  representative.  I  never  consid¬ 
ered  myself  a  doctor,  but,  of  course.  I  always 
wished  to  do  what  1  could  to  relieve  suftVriug. 
So  I  got  my  hat  and  coat,  and  mode  ready  for 
the  trip.  Graudma  Bell  could  not  go  herself, 
but  she  made  up  her  mind  to  lie  represented. 
She  jumped  up  from  her  chair  and  ran  to  a 
closet  from  which  she  brought  a  collection  of 
bottles  and  packages. 

“This  is  a  liniment,”  she  said,  holding  up  a 
bottle,  “aud  this  is  to  lie  taken  inwardly. 
Give  him  six  drops  of  this,  and  rub  his  back 
with  this,  aud  make  a  tea  out  of  this,  and  let 
him  drink  a  pint.” 

By  this  time  she  had  my  pockets  well  filled 
with  bottles  and  packages.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
though,  that  I  got  them  so  badly  mixed  up 
that  I  couldn’t  tell  one  from  another,  j 
might-  have  given  Adoniram  a  pint  of  the  lin¬ 
iment,  and  rubbed  his  back  with  something 
he  was  expected  to  drink. 

I  turned  about  to  say  “good  night”  to  the 
ladies  when  1  found  that  Alvira  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  aecompauy  me.  With  many  a 
giggle  she  intimated  that  she  was  a  good  baud 
in  u  sick  room  and  considered  it  her  duty  to 
add  her  experience  to  the  proposed  conference. 
So  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to 
request  the  pleasure  of  her  company  to  the 
house  of  sickness.  Alvira  giggled  at  this  un¬ 
til  I  really  thought  she  would  have  to  sit  down 
again,  while  Minerva  gave  me  a  terrible  look 
that  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  considered 
me  a  rascal  of  the  blackest  character.  Most 
stories  have  to  contain  a  conversation  between 
lovers.  This  talk  between  Alvira  and  myself 
will  be  the  nearest  we  shall  come  to  it  in  this 
story.  It  was  a  bright,  clear  night.  Little 
Zeuas  ran  along  bchiud  us.  1  had  always 
been  told  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  when  walking  with  a  lady,  to  offer 
lijs  arm.  I  accordingly  did  so.  Alvira  looked 
at  my  arm  for  a  moment  aud  then  burst  into 
a  giggle  of  such  extraordinary  vigor  that  we 
had  to  stop  fora  moment  before  she  could  pro¬ 
ceed.  Then  Zenas  broke  in  with  his  com¬ 
ments. 

“Ain’t  ye  ’shamed !  Ain’t  ye  ’shamed !  I’m 
a  gouter  tell  on  ye,  see  ef  I  don’t.” 


PERFECTION 


Was  marked  upon  A.  Rodman’s  butter  by  Prof.  Alvord  at 
the  Ray  Slate  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘sti,  because  It  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  Poi no*  at  the  Fargo*!  Fair  ever  field  Ini 
New  Rncland.  It  was  made  fiy  tho  COOLLY  PROCKSSj 
\V.  Rronwon,  l’rca.  Ain.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

T.  J.  Hand,  SCC’Y.  ”  ”  ”  ” 

T.  G.  Yeomans  fires.  Ifolstoin-Frlealan  Breeders  Assoc. 

X.  R,  Wales.  Jr.  Secy.  »  ”,  „  „  ”  , 

Rt.  Hon.  \V.  F,.  Glad  •tone  at  the  “Midlands”  Hawarden, 
England,  the  Duke  ot  Sutherland  at  “Chiefden”,  England,  all 
use  the  COOLLY  CRIblYlKHS  in  ttielr  dairies  aud  so  do  a 
Very  I-arge  majority  Of  the  best  dairymen  lu  A 1 1  Countries. 

Tfie  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  Labor-Sav  i it g  Convenience* 
than  any  other,  including  Flovaiorsi,  Cabinets  with,  refri- 


cerators.  Rollout  and  Surface  Skimming  Attachments, 

B  ’  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


ECCS  FOR  HATCHING 


Thoroughbred  COLLIE 


From  superior  I.t.  Brahmas,  I’lymouth  Rocks,  Wyaudottes.  mid  Pekin  Ducks. 
PUPS  for  Sub- at  $10  each.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 


DAIRY  < 

AND 

FAMILY 

SCALE. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE 

KELLOGG’S 

Royal  Salt 


m  AGENTS  I  Allachmmi 
W  WANTED  \  _ 

The  only  scale  J-j,  Capacity 
»  with  which  ■— oz- to. 
h  Butter  can  be  240  l,ouni1' 
pSt  ‘U’di/hnl  and  soiled  at  one  op 
MB orati-m.  and  mlkoul  figurimi 


POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
PROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCH. 
Endorsed  by  Uouvgo  H.  Dougins,  KM).,  Ex  President 
Mercantile  Exchange;  Putnam  Conklin,  Kaq  ,  Manager 
Tburber,  Whylaial  &  Co.’h  Rutter  Department.  New 
York  City;  t  o]  Win.  Crozlcr,  Nortbport,  E  I.,  N.  Y.: 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co..  Charles  CahMine.  (H-n’l  Manager, 
St. Louis,  Mo.,  and  Others.  See  American  Agriculturist, 
page  326,  August  number.  )Ksi>, 

FOP.  SALE  BY  The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co..  88 
and  90  Luke  SI  reel,  Chicago,  111.;  Childs  &  .lonc-s. 
Utica,  N.  V.j  .Inhn  S.  Carter.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  P.  .1. 
Kaufman,  Tom-  Haute,  Indiana;  W,  Y.  Fitldan,  Hoiuli- 
hold,  I.,  1.:  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Vlets.  New  London. 
Cofi u  ;  G.  A  Waggiiman.  Houston.  Texas;  B.  G.  Mar 
L-ellu;,  Schcnectndy.  N.  Y.;  Spangler  /£  Rich.  Marietta. 
Pa.;  Woodward  ti  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn,:  II.  C.  Tanner 
*  Co..  Kabnla,  N  C  :  R.  stokes  sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ton  Broeek.  A  Wentworth.  Chatham.  V.  Y.:  John  P 
t.onus,  >it.  Jackson,  \  u  ;  Charles  A.  Muller,  Beckman, 
N.  Y..  Homer  Kumsdell  Iran-.  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
.).  U. Templi-mati.  Broadway,  Ya.;  .1.  C.  Leslie.  Bprlng- 
li old,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  salt  Co.,  New  York 
Oily,  N.  Y„  and  dealers  m  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  Hu-  I  idled  Staten. 

Send  for  firculnr. 

BETTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

oitoh  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street  New  York  Clly,  N.  Y. 


Every  scale  warranted 

MOSKI.hl  ASTIHIIMKII  Mfjt.fi 
POlbTNKY,  Vermont, 


STODDARD  CHURN 


Over  15,000  In  use.  £ 

Highest  awards  at  leading  Fairs.  ^ 

Made  of  White  Oak.  No  Monts  £S 
or  puddles.  Tho  principle  is 
concussion,  not  friction.  Nine 
sizes.  For  Dairy  mid  Fac¬ 
tory .  With  or  without  pulleys. 

Cover  removed  instantly.  Best 
fastener  made.  J 

MOSELEYA.STODDARD.MFG.CO' 

FOLXTNKY,  Vermont.  t| 

It.  C.  REEVES,  auknt,  1-5  Water  street,  New  York, 


K«mt  U's»U3 
a»*  C* 

POLK  I  VO  U 


i:\4  i  Lsioie  p.  iMM  us. 

CHAMPIONS  OP  THE  EAST  AMI  WEST. 

Highest  ! lonnr.s  IHHli  and  1887,  at  Meriden.  Conn.,  and 
Atlanta,  (la.  Specially  or  Fowl  fur  Farmers.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  SWll  ODER  &  TOWNSEND, 
(II. KN  HEAD,  N.  V. 


This  Is  the 
ouly  per/e  ef 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  In  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
a  perfectly  lit 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
Indian tly  re 
moved,  jjo  that 
every  part  of 
Hie  pall  may 
be  guiaklu  and 
thorough  ly 


W  Y  A  N  DOTTE  EGGS  from  High  esc  Scoring 
Stock,  Write  TO  DAY  lor  circular. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  Greenville,  Ct. 


T)nni  /  I  ever  raised,”  says  W.  0. 

SjfjSTi  tiOl  T1  K-  Hodgdon.  of  Tuftonboro, 
VVA  **■  N  It.,  speaking  of  the  use 
or  our  fertilizer.  ROWKEIt  FERTILIZER  Co..  Bos¬ 
ton  and  new  York. 


WIGEOWDAEF.  POL  1. TRY  YARDS. 

3  HARMS  I  rt  lending  varieties.  Eggs  for  hatch 
Inguspe  I  claliv  Prices  moderate.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  circulars  free.  T.  II.  HOOVER  iSfc  SO 
WELLSVILLE,  PA. 

I  brood  Pure  Wyandol  (i--- ordv.  -  t;  8P,  $1.75. 

.1.  II.  WAIh.  UICIIARDS,  Lucas  Co.,  0. 


patented.  era  can  be  ob¬ 

tained  at  atiy  time. 

The  Pail  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  in  all 
respects  llie  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular,  .vgents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOB  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 

This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  uny  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  iicents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.(10.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


I<V<rw  L.  Brahmas  and  Wyandortes,  SI  per  ri.'Po-oa 
P.  Hocks  and  W,  leghorns,  «i  vt  per  13.  rj»**  * 
Bronze  Turkeys,  H  per  li  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks, 
>1.5(1  peril.  A  pint  of  M  K.  hiu.ilnwer  Seed  with 
every  order  of  $2  and  upwards.  Dou  r  buy  cheap  eggs 
that  cost  .lust  ns  much  for  shipment  und  will  only  give 
you  "scrubs. " 

splendid  stock,  pucked  lu  new  baskets,  safety-  guar¬ 
anteed.  Saybrool.  V  a  I  ley  Poult  ry  Yards, 
OAK  RILL,  N.  Y. 


IIAESTED’S  duplex  centennial 


INCUBATORS 


First,  Foremost,  Best.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Centennial  M’f’ir  Co..  Box  260,  Rye,  N,  Y 


PURE  MILK, 

v  WARREN 

^fWILK  BOTTLES 


gUi.orclIaturoujs  ^dvfrtijsiaj) 


Best  in  the  world.  Sec  last  week’s  advertisement. 

Inntenuiul  M’Pg  Co.,  Box  -L50,  Rye,  N.  Y 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 


To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  is  Conceded  by  all  or- 
ehardlsts as  necessary  insecure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  nud  outfit  for  hand  nr  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  I.ock port.  N.  Y. 


Patented  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  I  he  Delivery 
’V  Of  Milk  in  till  (  ities 
f. f.  am!  Towns. 

A  IOMG-NlEDED  want 
AT  LAST  SUPPi.irD, 
A.  V.  WlllTEMA 
Murray  St.,  NLY,’  *  ■ 


THIS  BoVTUq 
rOBt  WASH  tel 
.oKCiyitHcdr 


Prm-tienl  PtM  ETltY  BOOK. 
lOOpp.t  beautiful  colored  pltile. 
cnttrio  iia-v  mi- 1  di-script  ieme  of  all 
breeds;  how  to  c-tpiinlzo;  plans  tor 
poultry  Iioiihc--;  -i bout  luciino ior* ; 
and  wherw  fo  hoy  Kgn-nnd  Fowl*. 

Mailed  fur  Ki  t'entw. 

ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
337  Suuthsth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nCATU  to  DUGS.  WORMS  and  all 
W  I  H  INSECTS  In  Gardens.  Orchards 

and  Flehis.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOOD  A  SON,  71  Canaljtort  A  vc.,  Chicago,  1JI. 


to  StS  u  day-.  Samples  worth  $1.50.  FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safely  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, Mich, 


STANDARD 


■  M  |K  |  alone  will  not  prejiluci 
FK  B&j  I  ■  Yon  must  fer'lllze  and 
Ufa  If  IJ  ( 1-1  iik  better  for  ilo-  in 
■■  ■  ■  I  ®  H  our  goods.  BUWKERFI 
CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


For  Poultry  Fenoinif. 

14,  OF  ONE  CEN’fVtJR  •>  INCH  MESH  No.  Id  WIRE. 

EVERYTHING  for  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  ami  Brooders, 

'  Send  for  Circular.  BRUCKNER  A  EVANS. 

28  VKSEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


<N*C  W.  R.TlieMer  Whiten; 
‘Elr  Poll, nd  l  liiiiiiK,  hincu  Strains: 
Cl.'eJ  *  Iinpl’d  EiiuMhIi  lierkHhireN, 

’-(ejitsTi’  **  Keuot'ded  Pedigree,  Health.  Thrift 
and  Purity  Guaranteed.  C.  II.  WARRINGTON. 

llox  :(('.,  West  Chester,  Pit. 


We  deliver  on  trial, 
Fully  warranted, 
nil  metal  part*  fur 
11.  S.  Stun ilu rd 
8-Ton  Wagon  Neales, 
covers  cuet  of 
timbers  nod  work. 
Larger  sizes  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

PlustraJnl  bonk  FHF.K 

OSCOOD  A  CO. 

•'•SlilUSTDJf.  5.  t. 


sell  ltA  A  I, ENHl  KGII,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  Wyiuidottcc,  White  Wyaiulottes,  P, 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Bucks.  Eggs.  for  1.‘l;  $5  for  26— 
except  White  W yandotics,  which  are  $5  for  t:j;  $8  for  26. 


WANTED— a  thoroughly  comnetent  BUTTER 
MAKER  (single)  to  lake  charge  of  Manlowooa  Dairy. 
Must  understand  how  to  run  a  Steam  Engine  and  the 
Dc  Laval  Separator.  Best- of  references  reijulred. 

>1  a i'lk wood  Stock  Fakm,  Attica,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Yr. 


JMISM  HKl>,  riHAMlill  ISA, 

i  licvlrr  Uhilr.  Hi  rW-liitf  \  York* 

v  Nlilrr  l*l|{v  S4iulhiluwn>  t  dUhdIiI 

m 

l  nurl  Otfmsl  Mown  Shri*|iniul  l.ainl»« 
PScutrli  CdIIf;  Slirplii'ril  Ihijf*  ami 

rzr 

Kanr|  Pillillfjfi  SmkI  furUUIuKDR 

*  W.ATI.&K  RCRPEEAG0.Pblla.l-a 

make  BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  leant  of  something  that  will  be  very  profit- 
able  to  y-ou  bv  sending  your  address  to  H.  L.  B(  IWKER 
g .CO.-.Mauiifaeturlng  Chcfiilsts  W  and  297  Franklin 
.Street  Boston,  M ass. 


SCOTCH  Collie  Shepherd  Bitch  Pups,  pure  bred,  at 
n«w  ready  for  delivery.  Pedigree  given. 

D.  N.  It  U  AIN  A  It  D,  Pit  incsville,  Ohio. 


WIRE  FENCES 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

ONE  CENIttSBtt 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


Sample  Book  of  beautiful  cards,  14  Gamen 
12  tricks  in  magic,  -tas  Album  verses.  All  fot 

a  2c.  Stamp.  BTAK  CARD  00.,  Btatloo  16,  Ohio. 


A  N  IS  uu.i.ujl  IffclB  TI.I.V  H  (  MB  V 

•|<jud.u<l  ii.n.s.-Aii  xj  tl'O  0  H.'iirpo-' 

-d tt(d  -i||  s.ixofi  ificfa'l  Jo 09 ‘®  sun  s  >  J <  | 

pits  peoj  ‘AJVtoiUn  ta  ji..q  .it)  oj  i-.oti  >|3i;-l 
M.piljq  nunnott  -v)Htqo(l  l«J*tU90  JO  aoReduy 
-pit;)  jowsori  -Minjo^-si.to;)  ‘sqztioo  «>..[  -sa.  o.i 
0S  Joy  ji  i-jhu  .Wi-u  OaOU  sitiqmu  'AV  pg  ot(.t,  "tiott 
-i  moo  ui  s. wan ||  j|„ii-|  .-oiiojo.m  pun  itunptd  jo 
s,)|qtUg  AJOAH  puu  sdjJ.Gvf  ^HJitiOJUiiJl  t-azu 
9i|)Aq  p-isti  k|  M  IXiLV.I  put*  SMS II Dll  -***J 

aoids  s.aavM 


onfi  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
0  3U  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  itiu,  Caiih  Co,.  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


Best  Hatcher 

>  ON  EARTH. 
Hutches  Ducks, Turkeys. 

Geese  and  Chickens. 
Received  First  Premium 
where  exhibited. 

Send  for  Circular. 
ANDREWS* 

Hatcher  €o. 

Elmira,  N.  Y", 
Mention  Rural  N.-Y. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


Furnished  all  complete  ready  for  occupancy.  These 
Itouses  are  Just,  whut  poultry  bri-edets  want,  ns  they  are 
JS'* nf,  l‘i  nrUcol  aud  t'heafi. 

All  klndhof  in  u-table  houses  suitable  fur  all  climates; 
rat tiy  icina  and  u'aler  prool.  Sent  ui  any  jiart  of 
the  world,  and  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 
together. 

tor  our  Circular  btfort  you  order  a 
J’oullru  house, 

AMERICAN  PATEHT  PORTABLE  HOUSE  MANUFA  CTURINO  C 

Corona,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y 


PERSONALS. 


Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  has  $200,- 
000  to  spend  on  the  improvement  of  soldiers’ 
barracks  and  other  quarters,  and  is  about  to 
leave  Washington  on  an  inspection  tour  in 
the  West. 

John  A.  Logan,  son  of  the  dead  Senator, 
was  married,  Tuesday,  to  Miss  Edith  An¬ 
drews,  daughter  of  millionaire  Chauncey  M. 
Andrews,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Rich  pres¬ 
ents;  among  thorn  a  $5,000  check  from  said 
father-in-law. 

Peter  Black,  of  Princeton,  Ky.,  was  rid¬ 
ing  home  one  night  on  a  mule,  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  tossed  him  head-foremost  into  a  marsh. 
Two  weeks  afterward  Peter  found  that  his 
bald  head  was  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of 
young  huir.  The  owner  of  the  marsh  now 
sells  the  muck  at  $2  a  pound  as  a  hair-grower. 

The  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  formerly 
Princess  Tbyra.  of  Denmark,  aged  04,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  ami 
sister  of  the  King  of  Greece,  the  Czarina  of 
Russia  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  Wed¬ 
nesday  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near  V'ieu- 
aa,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  family. 
She  is  suffering  from  melancholia.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  Kiug  of  Han¬ 
over,  whose  dominion  was  annexed  to  Prussia 
after  the  war  with  Austria  in  1886,  Hanover 
having  sided  with  Austria. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  best  books  for 
children  we  have  ever  seen,  is  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Mother  Goose,  It  ought  to  be  iu  every  borne 
in  this  cou u try.  It  is  a  temperance  tract  and 
a  picture  bookiu  one.  It  is  sold  at  the  Mother 
Goose  Department,  205  Broadway,  N.  Y.  price, 
25  cents.  Here  we  have  all  the  old  poems  that 
delighted  ns  years  ago;  Little  Boy  Blue,  Mis¬ 
tress  Mary,  Jack  and  Bill,  Margery  Daw  and 
all  the  rest.  They  are  here,  and  yet  they  are 
changed.  Each  one  as  it  now  stands  is  a  tem¬ 
perance  sermon,  powerful  as  it  can  be  and  yet 
so  attractively  written  and  illustrated  that  the 
children  will  read  them  over  and  over  again. 
Here  is  fat  Jack  Sprat,  sitting  at  a  table  drink¬ 
ing  his  glass  of  beer,  while  his  lean  wife  is 
scrubbing  the  floor.  Three  fat,  blear-eyed 
men  stand  lookiug  iuto  a  punch  bowl.  Under¬ 
neath  uro  the  words: 

“Unwise  men  of  Gotham 

Went  to  see  in  a  bowl; 

The  bowl  was  the  stronger. 

They’re  living  no  longer.’” 

No  person  can  be  said  to  possess  a  liberal 
education  who  has  not  read  the  original  Moth¬ 
er  Goose,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  the  other 
classics  of  childhood.  No  books  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  quoted,  no  memory  of  the  sweet 
childhood  time  is  dearer  than  the  hours  spent 
over  these  simple,  yet  wonderful  books.  We 
pity  the  poor  little  children  who  are  deprived 
of  them.  With  all  the  reverence  we  have  for 
the  old  Mother  Goose,  we  wish  this  new  ver¬ 
sion  could  be  put  iu  its  place.  This  is  the 
highest  compliment  we  can  pay  it.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  temper¬ 
ance  arguments  that  have  boon  discovered. 

“How  Working  Men  Live  iu  Europe  aud 
America,”  is  the  subject  of  a  very  thoughtful 
article  in  Harper’s.  It  ought  to'  be  read 
by  all  who  feel  disposed  to  grumble  at  “hard 
times.’  If  this  is  a  true  picture  of  life 
among  European  workers,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  they  rush  to  this  country  by  the  thousand. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  person 
so  badly  oil'  that  he  could  not  iind  somebody 
with  a  harder  lot.  Let  him  look  about  aud 
see  how  others  live,  and  his  own  troubles  will 
seem  lighter. 

An  excellent  novel  is  Springhaven,  which 
ends  in  the  April  Harper's.  It  will  read  bet¬ 
ter  in  book  form  than  by  installments  as  a  se¬ 
rial.  The  description  of  the  death  of  Nelson 
and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  fine.  The  author 
is  evidently  u  Napoleon-hater.  The  picture  of 
the  great  Emperor  pacing  up  and  down  the 
French  coast,  unable  to  cross  the  Cbatniel  and 
conquer  England,  is  bitter  aud  hateful. 

Lee  &  Shepard  have  published  a  useful 
little  book  by  T.  W.  Higginson  on  the  art  of 
writing  and  the  knack  of  speaking.  Those  who 
cherish  the  hope  that  they  may  succeed  iu 
gaining  the  ear  of  some  great  publisher  will 
find  many  useful  hints  in  this  volume.  The 
appearance  of  u  manuscript  often  decides  its 
fate.  There  is  no  seuse  m  adopting  the  girl- 
graduate  plan  of  tying  the  leaves  together 
with  white  ribbons,  but  clean  and  carefully 
written  “copy”  always  gains  respectful  con¬ 
sideration.  Editors  themselves  are  as  a  rule 
the  most  careless  of  mortals  about  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  manuscripts,  but,  perhaps  for 
this  very  reason,  they  demand  the  utmost 


neatness  in  others.  As  for  making  a  speech, 
we  believe  that  most  speakers  say  too  much. 
The  art  of  speaking  should  embrace  the  study 
of  what  not  to  say. 


Fortune’s  Favorites 

are  those  who  court  fortune -those  who  are  always 
looking  OUt  for  ami  iuve*tlgailiig  the  opportunities 
that  are  offered.  Send  your  mid  re;,,  to  Mallet!  St,  Co  , 
Portland,  Maine,  and  they  will  mall  yon  free,  full 
partlt'ti  I  nr*  nhout  work  that  youcau  do  while  living 
at  home,  wherever  you  are  located,  aud  earn  from  3" 
to  1 25  per  day  ami  upwards.  Capital  not  required, 
You  are  started  free.  Ilofh  ne.xr.c  All  ayes.  Some 
have  earned  over  *50  in  a  single  day.  All  Is  new. 


and  giants 


1,51*0.0110  HtrawiM-try.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  PlautH.  Old  and  new  varieties.  Headquarters 
for  Wilson.  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Black  berry  Plants. 
Root  Cuttings. 

Originators  of  the  Hamilton  or  Boss  Rasptierry  and 
Acme  Strawberry.  Cine  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes,  Emit  Trees,  Gooseberry  vines,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  CO., 

Office  (Old  No.),  L2vI9  IV.  Prn.lt  Street, 

Chas.  H.  Anderson,  Manager.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Do  not  Think  it  Strange.  Mr.  C.  H.  Per 
kins,  of  Mooreatown,  N.  J.,  sent  us  $108  cash 
with  order  for  2.000  Jessie  Strawberry  plants, 
asking  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  for  cash. 
We  returned  the  money,  replying  that  wo  had 
promised  that  all  dealers  should  be  served 
alike,  and  tbnt  there  should  be  no  deviation. 
That  it  would  not  be  just  to  sell  to  him  at  a 
lower  price  than  Matthew  Crawford  (for  in¬ 
stance)  who  has  done  much  to  make  the  merit 
of  the  "Jessie”  known  or  the  veteran  Geo.  W. 
Campbell.  All  dealers  may  be  confident  that 
there  is  no  reduced  price.  We  are  compelled 
to  require  cash  with  orders,  lor  the  reason 
that  most  of  the  money  received  goes  to  the 
originator,  aud  we  pay  him  cash  promptly, 
George  Breed,  of  Wis.,  in  an  order  for  more 
Jessie,  says  that  his  friend  saw  Mr.  Loudon’s 
six  acres  in  bearing,  and  that  it  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  lie  over  saw  in  the  strawberry  line. 
Many  such  letters  are  coming  iu.  We  have 
great  con  fide  ace  in  this  variety.  There  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  supply  of  plants  will 
meet  the  demand.  Charles  A  Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cultivating  Corn. — The  best  way  of  killing 
weeds  is  to  prevent  them  from  growing.  When 
the  corn  is  planted,  if  one  wall  stoop  dowu 
and  stir  the  soil  with  the  Huger  he  will  see  a 
great  number  of  fine  white  silky  threads  iu  it. 
These  are  the  first  growth  of  the  weeds,  aud 
if  the  land  is  stirred  at  this  time  the  weeds 
are  killed  by  millions  without  the  least  trouble. 
But  the  farmer  fears  to  put  the  harrow  over 
the  newly  planted  corn  lest  the  seeds  may  be 
disturbed.  There  is  no  danger  of  this  with  the 
“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler,  for  as  it,  passes  over  the  ground 
it  scrapes  the  surface  with  the  leveling  bar, 
tears  it  with  the  crusher  and  turns  it  over  aud 
over  with  the  backward  sloping  coulters, 
destroying  the  weeds  aud  mellowing  the  soil, 
but  never  disturbing  a  grain  of  the  seed.  Much 
labor  in  cultivating  the  crop  is  thus  saved. 
See  advertisement  on  page  221. 


NOT  SAFE 

says  of  our  Phosphate 
Boston  and  New  York. 


to  plant  without  it,”  is 
what  Lewis  Leavitt,  of 
Livermore  Centre,  Me., 
BOWKEK  FERTILIZER  CO., 


1838- 


POMONA  NURSERIES.  1887. 

-  a  srPKitn  s  r.  ick  of— 

La wson,  best  Early  Market  Hear;  Kief- 
fer,  best  Late  Market  Bear:  Le  Conte 
;  nndotber  Bear  Trees;  IViitton  Jr.,  Lartt- 
Ilhi  known  Blackberry:  1»13  bushels  per 
Inert-  It*  Incite-  around  A'rtr.  the 
Largest  vkuy  m tun  Blackberry;  l 
boro  anil  Oohien  Quern  Raspberries. 
Parry  and  Lida,  best  Market  Straw¬ 
berries:  Ktaanr  i,  Empire  state  ami 
other  Grapes  In  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  oM  and  promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue  free. 
Will.  l'AllRY,  PARKY,  N.  J. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1S31. 


PRICE&KNICKERBOCKER 


Crimson  Cluster.  Mammoth, 
Ohio,  Summit,  Monmouth, 
Gandy’s  Brize.  Lida,  Bubaeh, 
one  dozen  of  each  of  these  va¬ 
luable  new  Strawberries  for  $10.  Two  plants  of  each 
for  *2.2 1.  post  paid. 

Four  plants  each  of  ERIE  Blackberry  and  Lueretia 
Dewberry  for  *2,  post  paid. 

PLANT'S  WARRANTED.  Send  for  list  of  collections. 

PUTNEY  &  WOODWARD, 

BRENTWOOD,  N.  Y. 

BULBS.  -HEMEROCALLIS  UN  DU  I,  AT  A  (Day  Lily) 
from  Mojave  Desert,  50  cents  each  by  mail. 

W.  L  G.  HOULE,  Smi  Bernardino,  Cal. 


POTATOES.  Stflvar.  21  Prom.  at.  one  Fair:  TO  pks  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds  (1  ,  pkt  vegetable  Beach.  1  <  cents.  Catal’g. 
Free.  GEO.  A.  BON  NELL, 

\\  aterloo,  N.  Y. 


Native  Everttrpen  Plants.— Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
Vita?,  White  Bine,  spruce.  Hemlock  and  Larch.  S  to  12 
in.,  at  S3  per  1,0*1;  5.0UI  for  sin-.  -i  .i  m  (or  <17.50.  Back¬ 
ing  free.  JA.UES  A.  BOOT,  skaueateles,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUE  &  CALENDAR. 

Send  your  address  on  postal  Tor  one  to 

\V.  D.  LINE.  Florist. 

M1DDLEBURY,  VT. 


YEW  SWEET  CORY. 

Bl  K  BA  N  li’8  I  M  PROVED  .-The  Earliest  and 
Best  Sweet  Corn  In  cultivation  for  table  use.  Send  for 
descriptive  price  list  of  Corn  and  EARLY  OXFORD 
POTATO,  a  potato  that  Is  going  to  lead  the  earlles. 

E.  \V.  Bl  KB  *NK,  fieetl  Grower, 

FRYEBURG,  MAINE. 


THl'DDV  PLANTS.  AU  ki 
K  t*i  n  11  I  Jessie.  Jewell,  a 

I  A  tics.  Puri-  and  n 

It!  It  I T  ■.  .1  d,  b.  1.  I  I  I  I  >,a  f,  •  n  i.*  l*  r  dc 


kinds.  Best  quality, 
and  all  other  novel 
liable 


*■  ties.  Pun-  anil  reliable  ^  15 15  Ik  w 
E  B.  Underhill  POV«HKBBPWE,>i.Y.*A!iJll  li.y. 


SPRAY  the  HEN  House,  Rose  Bushes.  Cur¬ 
rants.  Plants,  etc  .  and  Dtslnreet  Buildings,  with  the 
BELLOWS  ATOMIZER,  price 

T.  \V  oodngon,  71  Canalpott  Ave  ,  Chicago,  111. 


Ulster.  Po’keepsle,  and  Duchess  GRAPES:  Mlnne- 
waski  BLACKBERRY;  Lucre  i  la  DKIVHKRRY;  Marl¬ 
boro  RASPBERRY;  and  Comet  PEAR.  Semi  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A .  J .  C A  Y  W O O I)  A  SON. 

MARLBORO.  N.  Y. 


DEITZ  CORN. 

Best  and  Largest  yielding  Corn  in 
America. 

SAMPLE  BOX,  10  CENTS. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  lull  bushels  corn  and  10  tons  of 
the  best  fodder  per  acre:  per  packet,  10  cents.  Dkitz 
Long-berry  Wheat,  Sample  Box,  6c.  lie-si  Early  and 
second  Early  sweet  Corn,  sample  box.  ’0  cents.'  Besr 
Early  Suap  Beau,  Sample  Box.  lit  cents.  Best  Early 
auil  Late  Cabbage  Seed  and  Bi-sr  Tomato,  per  pa<  ket, 
4  cents.  Seed  of  the  largest  and  best  Pie  squash  In  the 
world,  25 ceots  each.  For  r>Enz  Early  Rose.  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Dkitz  Patent  Bruit  Drier.  Fodder 
Cutter  and  Kkc  Preserving  materials  write  for  prices. 

G.  A.  DEITZ,  C'hainbrrabnrg,  Pn. 


FOREST  TREES, 

Catalpa  Speclosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Lnrvh,  Fines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  VILus.  etc.,  etc. 
Gata/pa  Sjjcntosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Waukegan,  HI. 


TP  PTTT  TO  A  T.T  T  our  Illustrated  Cat 

X  XLXrXi  J.  U  -aiiL  I  alogue  of  New  Roses, 
Plants,  Trees,  and  Seeds  Send  for  It  now. 

PAUL  Bl  TZ  &  SON,  New  (ii-tlc,  Pn. 


LMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed. 

Illustrated  Uataloguesent  FREE  on  application. 

SPECIAL  RATES  in  Market  Gardeners  and 
Trucker,., and  persons  buying  inlurge  quantities. 


VEW  Catalogue  ot  Select  Fruits.  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  etc..  Now  ready. 

New  Brunswick  Nchskiuks,  N  J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


Tlic  V  BW  RI.AC'K  CRIPE 

“EATON," 

HARDY.  VIGOROUS,  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 


Awarded  Two  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 


BULBS  AND  PLANTS.  We 

t  give  the  best  variety,  best  novel¬ 
ties.  and  beat  prices  in  all  kinds  of  Flower  and  Yrgc 
table  Seeds.  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Fruits.  We  are  hi  nd¬ 
quarters  for  all  Unit  L-  new.  rare  and  beautiful 
Our  large  Catalogue  for  1«7  is  the  must  elegant  ever 
Issued.  It  eon  tain*  2  large  ch reruns  and  S  colored 
plates  of  new  Flowers  and  hundreds  of  beautiful  Kn 
gravings.  Mailed  ou  recelnt  of  1(1  or  12 cent.-,  in  stamps, 
which  Is  only  a  part  of  Its  cost  tn  us  You  will  be 
sorry  If  you  order  your  garden  supplies  belore  you  see 
this  magnificent  Catalogue. 

JOHN  LEWI*  (  IIILDS. 

QUEENS,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

GRASSlS  SEEDS 

Clover.  Timothy,  Millet,  Blue  Grass,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Red  Top, 
Tall  (Meadow  Oat,  Johnson  Grass,  etc.  Our 

mixtures  for  lawns  and  permanent  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
Write  for  estimate.  All  orders  accompanied  with 
Cash  tilled  at  lowest  market  price  on  duv  of  receipt. 

^  t  J.  M.  McCullough**  sons. 

Estab. IbdS.  13-1  «i  1  Jti  Walnut  i>L, Clnciu uati, O. 

SEND  FOR  ll.l.pM'h  A  l  KD  CAl'Al.OGUP. 


John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS. 

DREER’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

PLANTS,  BULBS. 

DroerJH  Garden  Calen¬ 
dar  for  ISS7,  offering 
,  everything  for  the  Garden 
A  Farm  sent  for  fie.  in  »Umps. 
Seed  LtituIdKiie  FREE. 
KNKY  A  DKKKK.Scedsmjui 
1  -A  Cbealnut  bit.  Philadelphia 


l‘>«  Best  Kinds!  50th 
yvar.  Catalogues  free, 
t  onuord*  per  lrt»: 
JS 1  i  per  ROtlJ  1  Emplro 
luguril  for  »1  p 
:  ton,  Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira. 

Martha.  Moore's  Early.  Wore...,  . 

Diamond.  Vergennes,  Ac.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber- 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lueretia  Dew¬ 
berry, Ac.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Ddiwuv,  Obi*. 


SSI  post  paid.  Hrigh- 
vira.  Lady,  Catawba. 
Wordon,  Pockllngton, 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  X.n.Ii.Y  LI.  A-  CO. 
Beaton  Hurbur,  Midi. 


anti  nil  kind*  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

PACKAGES 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVElt-BLOOlUlNG 


For  18  Years  our  Great  Specialty  has  been 
gTowinif  and  dbst ilbul 1 K 0*5 LS.  o  have  al 1 1 no 

No*  clcU'aioa  /€»**!  mi. affer¬ 
ent  sixes  and  price*  to  ifoJtail.  Wo  send  StWOA  }• ,  V  * 

Oth  mxis  Gkialy  by  mail  or  to  all  pomta. 


si.;?  Hmulred. 

OurN  i'W(  inide,**  pp.-deisenbea  nearly  ,yOO  fl  n  cst 
varieties  of  Roses,  the  best  Hardy  Shrubs,  * 

(’limbing  Vil 


I  _  /lues,  and  New  and  Rare  Flower 
Seeds,  and  tells  bow  to  grow  them— FREE 
Address  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Roes  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.  Pu. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 


Three  rnile.s  from  loula  City,  one  of  the  flourishing 
pities  in  the  State,  rill  acres  i' lay  Loom  soil,  140  Im¬ 
proved-  Four  Living  Springs.  Stock  can  bo  watered 
from  every  lot  All  seeded,  but  20  acres.  Thirty 


f  Security  threeor  tour  times  amount 
_  rOf  loan,  interest  semi-annual.  Re- 
O  ter  to  U.  S.  National  Bank.  N.  Y. 


from  every  lot.  All  seeded,  but  20  acres . 

acres  of  Wheat,  All  kinds  of  Fruit.  Barns  foi 
kinds  of  stock.  Sheila  for  tools,  two  Dwelling  Houses. 
Everything  Is  In  good  shape.  Nine  Thousand  Dollars, 
payment  to  sup  purchaser,  the  balance  at  T  per  cent. 
Address.  .1.  CORBETT, 

IONIA,  MICH. 

THE  CERM AN- AMERICAN 
LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  CO. 

JO,  L  Capital  and  Surplus,  $185,000, 

RIIARiNTFCfl  P'ty:  German  liisur.iuce  Company, 
uUAnAiM  1 1 tL)  Krccp<irt.  Ill  :  Hon.  IVm.  Wlndom, 
FARM  Winona.  Minn.;  Judge  J.  M.  Bailey, 
Chief  Justice  Appellate  Court, 
MORTGAGES,  Chicago,  and  many  1 1  til  on-.  Choice 
______  IOWA.  LANDS  for  Investment 

BONDS,  on  favorable  teriqs.  \ddress 

.  *  as  ac  *»•  **■  «  YILEY,  J r.,  See’y, 

LAN  DS.  Sioux  Full-,  -  Dakota. 

FARMS&MILLS 

For  Sale  &  Exchange. 

*■*1  II  .III  I  1  m  iFREE  Catalogue. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  RichuionU.nr*. 

,  .  CAN  BE  KKa  1 .1Z7-7D  BY  CHANGING 

20  I' our  Per  Cent  Government  Bonds 

«  L,  into  (» tier  cent.  Debentures  Capital  #BOO,OUO 
O  /U  Large  reserve  guarantee  fund.  Pamphlets 
AMR kicas  Ixvestu knt Co. ,  150  Nassau st.  N.Y. 

PisrcUdiicouh  ^U;mihin9. 


7 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELL*  RUSTLESS  IRON 

~  ±  9  CUFF  STREET.  NEW 


RRj|K*V  Tv.nt  ^ 


■%°0 


ORR. 


.  ,r  Vow  E-ng’and. 


pays  bptier  than  a 
sickly  one,  and  is 
_  produced  by  judici¬ 

ous  feeding.  A  thriving  crop  cuti  be  produced,  in  the 
same  wav.  If  you  use  the  goods  made  by  i he  BOW- 
KEk  KEKTLRER  CO.,  you  are  feeding  your  crops  ju¬ 
diciously. 


DEA  F • — A  very  interesting  00-page  book  on  Deaf¬ 
ness,  Noises  in  the  Head.  etc.  How  relieved.  Sent 
free.  Address  Nicholson.  IT?  McDougall  St.,  New  York. 

II  fl  IU|  C  STI  D  Y.  Book-keeping.  Business  Forms 
••  "  I"  L  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Short-hand,  etc. , 
thoroughly  taught  by  Mail,  circulars  free. 

BR  Y 4 NT  X-  STRATTON**,  Builnio,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMPTION, 

I  nave  a  positive  roie  ly  f--r  the  above  disease  by  Its  usa 
tbousamls  uf  (-rises  of  the  wers:  kin-1  on.l  of  long  Branding 
have  been  cure-)  Inoeeil .  so  .;r.»  _-  is  mvfal-b  tn  Its  efficacy 
80  fTLES  niKK.  together  witti  a  YAli 
UAP-LB  l  BEAlTtK on  tliladlseaso,  to nny  snfferer.  Give  ex- 
jpresa  A  P.  O.  adarest.  PA.  T.  a.  dLOC I'M,  181 1'aarl at  N.  Y 

Its  causes,  and  a  new  and  suceess- 
|  fnl  CURE  at  your  own  home,  bv 

- - '  one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 

,  years  f roared  by  most  of  the  noted  specialists 
wlthotit  Iteneflt.  Cured  htmsed  in  three  mouths, 
and  since  then  hundreds  of  others.  Full  particulars 
seut  on  application.  T.  ->  PAGE. 

No.  -II  West  31st  St..  New-  York  City. 


I  CURE  FITSI 

Whoa  l  say  cure  1  do  m-t  mean  merely  to  e : "P  tnera  for  a 
tlmeand  tbouhave  them  rotnrn  »g«:a,  I  mean  a  rad  leal  cure. 
1  hare  mt.de  the  disease  of  FITS.  KPILKPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  llle-1  -tic  Btudv.  I  warrant  nv  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  coses.  Because  others  have  failed  Is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  a  cu  re.  Sorul  at  ouc.i  tor  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Office.  It  costs  you  nothing  for  a  trial,  and  1  will  core  von. 

Address  Dr.  H.  (J.  ROOT,  1S3  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

|  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

1  Has  a  Dad  different  from  all 
Olliers,  is  ear  snap-,  with  Self- 
adjnsUng  Ball  In  center,  adapts 
Itself  to  all  pesltsons  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  In  the  cup 
IS®  presses  back  the  intes- 
fines  Just  as  a  person 
does  With  the  finger.  With  light  pr&seore  the  Het^ 
ala  is  held  securely  duy  and  night,  and  a  radical  core 
certain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  chean.  Sent  by  mail.  Cir¬ 
culars  free  URILKSTOS  TRCSis  CO. ,  CUcage,  Ill. 

Mention  this  paper. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

The  following  rates  are  nvariable  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  eorresjiondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  linos  to  the  lnchl . . 80  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wl'hln  one  year 
from  date  of  llrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  cr  iers  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv per 
line,  mtnlon  leaded.........  . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nrw  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year .  . $2.00 

*  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . $3.04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  . . .  3.04  ( 161*  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . .  4.03  29V4  fr.) 


Agents  will  he  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntersd  at  the  Post-offloe  at  New  York  City,  W.  Y. 
a*  seeond  oiou  mall  matter. 


THE 

GremAmericpn 


Company 


1  Peruvian  Guano 

GENUINE,  CRUDE,  RAW,  AND  UNMANIPULATED. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  DEPOSITS  OF  PERU-LABOS  AND  PABELLON  DE  PICA.  GRADES  FROM  4>£  TO  10  PER  CENT.  AMMONIA, 


Tut  up  something  for  a  rainy  day,  if  only  an 
umbrella. — New  Age, 

The  theory  is  now  broached  that  the  tree 
which  George  Washington  cut  down  was  a 
chestnut. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

An  exchange  says  the  Jersey  cow  is  mak¬ 
ing  her  way  into  France.  That’s  what  comes 
of  not  having  good  fences. — E,  S,  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

Brown:  “Hello,  Jones!  How’s  j-our wife?” 
Jones  (a  little  deaf):  “Very  blustering  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  this  morning.” — E.  S.  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

Patient:  “  Why  do  you  watch  the 
thermometer  so  closely?”  Nurse:  “Because 
the  doctor  said  if  the  temperature  riz  I  should 
give  you  the  quinine.” — Neiv  Age. 

A  buyer  of  a  pair  of  the  famous  Plymouth 
Rock  $3  Pants,  pleased  with  his  purchase,  re¬ 
cently  wrote  the  makers  he  supposed  they 
named  their  goods  after  an  equally  famous 
breed  of  poultry,  because  they  set  so  well. 

A  bright  six  year  old  had  had  the  word 
“grass- widow”  explained  to  her.  Shortly 
after  she  sa  w  a  lady  walking  down  the  street, 
who  had  a  decided  limp.  “Ob,  mamma !”  she 
exclaimed.  “It  that  lady’s  husband  went  away 
would  she  be  a  grasshopper?” — P.  Crosby. 


Having  been  appointed  sole  selling  agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Peruvian  Guano  of  tlie  Compagnie  Com- 
merciale  Francaise  of  Paris,  who  are  the  sole  consignees  of  the  Chilian  Government,  we  are  prepared  to  sell  in  any 
quantity  desired,  from  one  ton  upwards,  from  cargoes  now  in  store.  The  Peruvian  Guano  is  all  inspected  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  A. 
R.  Ledoux,  Ex-Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Station,  and  a  copy  of  his  certificate  of  analysis  of  each  lot  will  be 
furnished  if  desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  MARES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.y 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ROOZEN’S  SPECIAL  SPRING  COLLECTION. 

8200  GLADIOLI,  DAHLIAS,  LILIES,  ETC  .  FOR  S3.75. 

We  will  deliver  at  express  office  In  New  Yurie  City  for  United  states,  and  Toronto  for 
Canada,  the  following  selected  bulbs  for  out  door  planting,  from  the  famous  bulb  farms 
of  AN  i’.  RuoZKN  &  SUN,  Overrent!  (near  Haarlem),  Holland,  with  pamphlet  on  cultlva- 

6  Double  Dahlias,  assorted  colors.  6  Cautta  Florlbunda  orange  red  flowers. 

6  single  Dahlias,  assorted  colors.  n  Triipmuluin  tuherosun,  hardy  creeper. 

12  Gladioli  Brcnehleyensls,  dazzling  scarlet.  I>  Monhretlu  Pntsii,  flue  golden  orange  and 
li  Gladioli  No  Plus  I  lira,  deep,  red,  flaked  scarlet. 

white,  IS  Iris  German  lea,  assorted  colors. 

12  Gladioli  RamoMis,  in  3  varieties.  a  Ulchardfa  (C'ailu)  alba  maculate,  spotted 

13  Gladioli  Gandaveusls.  assorted  colors.  leaves. 

13  Gladioli  Kanmsus,  assorted  colors.  ti  l.ttlum  Tigrlmim  (Spotted  Tiger  Lily). 

12  Gladioli  Colvint  albus ("The  Bride")  pure  12  Amaryllis  Candida  Major,  pale,  pinkish 

50  French  Ranunculus,  assorted  colors.  3  Amaryllis  Formoslsslma,  scarlet  with 
t>  Hyacinth  us  Ciuidicuns.  white  golden  dots. 

These  collections  are  made  up  as  an  advertisement.  Tiny  are  backed  on  the  farm 
where  grown,  and  composed  of  bulbs  of  tnefluest  quality'.  The  price  Is  50  per  cent,  lower 
than  our  regular  catalogue  rates.  Address  the  sole  agent  for  l  nlted  States  and  Canada. 
J.  TER  K  FILE,  31  Broadway,  N.  V.  (Successor  to  the  fa»c  It’m.  H.  Boomkamp.) 


From  The  American  Agriculturist,  April  1887. 

Potato  Manure, — W.  W.  Enk,  Morrow  Co., 
O.,  asks  us  to  tell  him  which  is  the  best  man¬ 
ure  for  potatoes,  aud  whether  it  is  better  to 
plow  it  under  or  harrow  it  in  after  plowing. 
The  character  and  condition  of  the  soil  may 
somewhat  determine  the  choice  of  fertilizers 
in  some  instances, but  under  average  conditions 
and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  uame  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  a3 
the  best  aud  most  profitable  fertilizer  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  In  the  carefully  conducted  experiments 
of  Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  tlio  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  highest  yield  was 
produced  from  this  fertilizer.  Our  own 
experiments,  continued  during  a  series  of  years 
as  well  as  those  of  many  which  we  could  name, 
have  given  the  same  results.  This  fertilizer 
should  not  be  plowed  under.  It  may  be 
lightly  harrowed  iu,  or  applied  in  the  furrows. 


HILLandDRILLI 

’HOSPHATE 


pOCKBR/p^J 

MANURES 


PterjritanMUjS 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


Ttke  tbf  place  of  Stable  Mannre 

No  fertilizer  c*n  fallj  do  tki0, 
bul  tbo  Slockbridge  Mtnarc#, 
being  made  for  different  crop*, 
*ery  ncerly  do  *o,  They  ore 
»ery  concentrated,  cooUimng  all 
the  element*  required,  in  the 
Tight  forms  for  Bitch  crop,  and 
not  only  Kire  crop*  early  lUrt, 
but  them  up"'  throughout 

the  *en*on.  Send  tor  pamphlet** 


WITH  POTASH. 

A  General  FerlUlior,  rich 
anil  reliable,  mane  from 
BONE  and  CHEMI¬ 
CALS,  and  may  be  u»od 
alone  or  with  Btablo  Ma¬ 
nure,  In  the  hiU  or  drill  or 
broadcast 

L  l<&4  for  PimphUi. 

IQWKE.R  FERTILIZER  C 

i-V  BOSTON  a  NEW  YORK 


OWKER  FERTILIZER  C 

M-.bo  ston  a  n  ew  yo  rk. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Bold  by  druggists. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 


_  _ _ b-j*  -  i ■ .  —  I E  "Tv  Write  lor  Particular**.  My  Agent*  are  making 

*5,  *  I  0,  *  1 5.  *20,  $25.  ami  *30  per  dav 
Belling  1,1  Uis'r  COMBINATION  HAND 

fr  _ _  - ***^  FORCE  FI  .TIPS.  Itmiikes 3  cmupleie  machines.  I 

v.  ~ '  '■i"""  _  .  have  agents  all  over  the  U.  H„  wno  are  making  *10  to  *30 

rv  -  ri™  cs/n  | ,  |  -  r  per  day  selling  these  pumpa.  I  give  their  name  and  address 

1  r  [  i »  , i  °  iSwi L ~  - J-T-b- e-  „v-_ - •  In  catalogue.  To  introduce  it  1  will  send  a  sample  pump, 

I,  mi  rr  press  paid,  to  mi  u  express  station  in  the  IT.  S.  for  $5.50. 

fk-.  — -TT  ~  vcrrH|ijAgY  Made  of  brass:  will  throw  water  from  50  to  60  l'eet,  and  v 

v^HM*****™*®*™^-"  tails  for  only  $0.  Indispensable  for  spraying  fruit  trees. 

The  Potato  Dug  Attachment  Is  a  wonderful  Invention.  They  sell  rapidly.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY¬ 
WHERE.  Send  at  once  for  Illustrated  catalogue,  price  list  aud  terms,  noons  n UA RANTKKD  as  REPR K- 
SENTED  ORMOXEY REi'VSDED.  Address  P.  C.  LEWIS,  CntsUill,  N.  V. 


Piso’s  Cure  for  Con¬ 
sumption  is  free  from  Opium 
iu  any  form,  and  therefore 
perfectly  safe. 

If  you  have  a  cough  without 
disease  of  the  lungs,  so  much 
the  better.  A  few  doses  are 
all  you  need.  But  if  you  neg¬ 
lect  this  easy  means  of  safety, 
the  slight  cough  may  become 
a  serious  matter  aud  several 
bottles  will  be  required. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that 
every  case  of  Consumption 
may  be  cured  by  this  medicine, 
but  it  is  true  that  thousauds 
of  lives  will  be  saved  if  they 
do  not  delay  too  long. 

By  druggists.  25  cents. 


OTTAWA,  ILL.  /N 

Best  made  positive-  V 

These  carts  wilt  lie  *  — y  /  I  \  \ 
furnish,  (I  nt  whole-  y  /  /  \  \/ 

sale  prices  10 buyers  AtjL  | 

ill  towns  where  we  ^ 

have  no  agent.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANIMAL  BONE 

HOSPHATE 


r,  ,  _  .  JBcwf  Westmoreland,  jv.  /f.4  Feb.  26/A,  1887. 

,  .  I  nano  experiment'd  with  Huugli’i*  825  Phosphate?  and  several  reliable  high-priced  brand *  of 

Jng/t  Atftndnuj  m  inis  locality.  The  result*  have  convinced  me  of  theft  fact*:  HnuijIiV  N’2-i  PhoKphiito  pro- 
ducrA  ti*  ljirjrt?  crops,  and  is  ;i»»  peritianent  a*  the  high-priced  article *,  lhrr«j<>r*  it  is  n  rltmii,  rHiuhlo 
Plmsphntc.”  CIlAPNCEY  A.  ORfJUKS. 

1^7  .M.i’S  "®l  oeeesstir.v  to  experiment  with  t«r*lf  your  storekeeper  ha*  none  of  ItunutC*  Raw 

RAUt-II'M  *25  rPIIpf?PATE,iiM.  its  exeel-  Bone  ilan.irrs  snd  Aarlcultiiral  ClTeinicSls 
lenee  is  established  hey  and  all  possibilities  on  hand,  send  your  ardor  direct  to  us 
ol  doubt.  ‘ '  —  .  -- 

ORIGINAL  MANTFACTl  RKKS  OF 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 

Combined  capacity  of  our  works: 

7 5000  tons  per  year,  and  still  increasing. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  5“^ 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good. 

in  time.  Sold  by  druggists,  c  5  1 

zizh  4  r«T>-  ;?4 


BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY. 
Importers  -d  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

TH S  ONLY  DESIRABLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  Is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  "D.” 


A  FULL  LINE  OF 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNBQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability, 

WILLIAM  KXA.BE  OO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Including  both  KfiUCHLE**^  i 

JOINT  AND  SCREW 
PRESSES,  by  Hand  or  Pow'  — I — -  . 

er,  for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  *“ 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co 

I  IS  Wml  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

rr  II YM  O-  C  It  ESOL,) 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  non-polsonous  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPIN WALL  M’F’Il  t’O., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 


k IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Safety  Steam  Engines,  l>,»t  Ualhvay  and  Lever  Horso 
Povrers,  TlircsliiuR  Machines.  Straw  Prewrylng Threshers, 
Disc  ami  Spring  Tooth  Harrow.,  Etude  Sulky  Itnr.e  Hakes, 
Oultivaton,  Feed  Mill.,  Feud  Steamer.,  Grain  Seeders, 
Corn  Planters,  Plows,  Plow  Sulkies,  llay  Presses,  Ate.,  Ao 
Established  1830.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalo«u9. 


MANGE,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Live  Stock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  LAWFORD  &  CO.,  j 
r  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  FERTILIZER,  *20  PER  TON. 

Sold  to  Farmers  direct  from  our  works.  No  agents. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 

J  ancHville  Machine  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS, 


imwnm^L^k 
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MEVY-YORKER. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  THORNLESS  RASP¬ 
BERRY. 


There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  black 
raspberries.  The  Doolittle,  Mammoth  Clust¬ 
er,  Ohio,  Gregg,  Tyler,  Souhogan,  and 
Springfield  are  all  said  to  he  valuable.  Why 
is  the  last  better  than  the  other  varieties* 
1.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  and  healthy  plant. 
It  uever  rusts,  and  it  never  has  been  winter- 
killed.  2.  It  is  very  productive,  exceeding 
the  Tyler  35  per  cent,  in  the  estimation  of 
a  prominent  fruit  grower.  1  have  found,  on 
trial,  that  it  should  not  be  closely  cut  back; 
but  the  branches  should  be  left  from  IS  to  24 
inches  long,  3.  It  ripens  its  fruit  very  early, 
“too  early,”  one  large  nurseryman  says — be¬ 
fore  strawberries  aiegone.  In  1885,  several 
kinds  ripened  as  follows:  Springfield.  June  25; 
Tyler  and  Souhegau,  July  5;  Mammoth 
Cluster,  July  8;  Ohio,  July  16.  Iu  1886,  the 
Springfield  Raspberry  was  sent  to  market 
June  21,  and  sold,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  for  from 
80  cents  to  15  cents  per  quart  basket.  And  it 
was  about  ibis  time  t  hat  there  was  sent  here 
from  New  York  City  a  car  load  of  strawber¬ 
ries  which  were  peddled  about  the  city  and 
sold  for  any  price  that  people  pleased  to  offer. 
It  was  an  unheard  of  occurrence  in  fruit¬ 
growing  for  Southern  and  Central  New 
England  berries  to  be  ripe  at  the  same  time. 
4.  The  plants  are  entirely  free  from  thorns 
and  may  be  handled  a«  readily  as  basket  wil¬ 
lows.  Every  amateur  will  appreciate  this 
trait,  not  less  than  the  gardener  and  the  work¬ 
man  who  have  to  plant,  trim,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  the  crop  and  layer  the  tips.  The 
work  done  iu  raising  a  crop  of  fruit  from  any 
of  the  bramble  tribe  is  not  a  labor  of  love. 
Workmen  will  not  resort  to  the  trimming  and 
dressing  of  the  thorny  varieties  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  if  there  is  notu.  pressing  necessity,  and 
this  explains  why  so  many  uusight.lv,  un¬ 
thrifty  and  unprofitable,  unkempt  patches  can 
be  seen  about  the  country. 

Nor  is  this  the  major  part  of  my  argument. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  this  new 
thorule-s  raspberry  can  be  cultivated  more 
closely,  if  desired  as  is  frequently  the  case,  iu 
gardens  and  with  one-half  the  labor  that  is 
required  iu  growing  thorny  kinds.  As  to  its 
identity,  which  has  been  called  in  question  by 
one  man  only,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed, 
the  plant  came  up  about  80  feet  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  originator.  A  dozen  or  twenty 
plants  were  given  to  a  small-fruit  grower  to 
plant  and  prove.  Subsequently  this  man  and 
his  son  became  so  at  tached  to  this  variety  that 
they  rooted  up  and  destroyed  other  kinds — Doo¬ 
little.  Davison’s  Thornless  and  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter — and  planted  tins  now  seedling  (then  un¬ 
named)  and  uo  others.  Neighbors  tried  to  buy 
them,  but  he  refused  to  sell  any.  Why  did  he 
destroy  Davison’s  Thornless  and  cling  so 
closely  to  the  Springfield,  and  plant  so  largely 
of  it?  Stronger  canes,  earlier,  larger,  sweeter, 
and  more  juicy  berries,  freedom  from  rust.and 
80  cents  a  quart,  basket  go  a  great  distance  to 
wards  answering  this  question.  Then,  take  the 
word  of  a  mau  who  was  born  and  brought  uji 
ou  one  of  the  best  fruit  larmsiuNew  Eng¬ 
land.  and  who  has  devoted  50  years  to  horti¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  and  is  u  >w  secretary  of  the 
Hampden  County  How  icultural  Society,  and 
the  originator  of  this  new  fruit.  In  the  spring 
of  1868  he  bought  a  stock  of  the  Davison’s 
Thornless  Raspberry,  paying  for  the  same  $53 
— surely  enough  for  a  trial  bed.  These  were 
all  set  out  iu  oue  piece  800  feet  south  of  his  of¬ 
fice.  Tbe  soil  was  good  and  so  was  the  care 
of  them.  They  grew  rapidly,  iu  slender  canes 
not  one-half  the  size  of  tue  Springfield.  The 
fruit  was  small,  dry  and  seedy,  The  plants 
rusted  somewhat.  Various  people  bought  the 
plants  and  some  planted  them  largely,  but  all 
of  the  large  growers  have  since  rooted  them 
out  as  unprofitable.  Not  so  with  the  Spring- 
field  .Several  people  who  have  seen  the  orig¬ 
inator’s  beds  in  bearing  have  ordered  planks 
for  their  own  setting  by  the  thousand;  and 
this  in  a  section  where  no  canning  is  done,  is 
a  rare  occurrence  in  raspberry  planting. 
Springfield,  Mass.  I.  N.  A. 

SOWING  GARDE  >  SE  .DS. 

Mv  way  of  sowing  almost  all  garden  seeds, 
such  as  onion,  carrot,  pai'suip,  oeet,  radish, 
etc.,  is  as  follows;  1  have  a  six-foot  stake,  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide,  marked  by  notches  cut 
on  oue  corner,  three  inches  apart,  and  on  the 
other  side  are  black  marks  four  inches  apart. 

I  sow  my  onion  seed  by  the  latter  marks  that 
are  four  inches  apart,  and  radishes  and  early 
horn  carrots,  and  possibly  some  other  things, 
by  the  three-inch  marks.  Beets,  parsnips, 
orange  carrots,  etc.,  I  sow  six  inch. s  apart. 

I  run  my  line  where  I  want  the  row  to  be; 
take  a  small  dibble  and  open  my  drill,  ami  ruu 
tue  notched  siake  aioug  beside  the  line,  and 
drop  my  seeds  where  1  want  them.  I  know  I 


it  takes  a  little  more  time  to  sow  seed  in  this 
way ;  hut  I  think  I  get  it  all  back  again,  as  I 
do  not  use  more  than  half  the  seed  required  in 
the  old  way  of  sowing,  and  I  am  very  sure  it 
is  not  half  such  hard  work  to  thin  out  the 
plants  later,  for  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  to 
each  bunch  or  hill  and  take  out  all  that  are 
not.  required.  I  know  this  method  would  not 
work  very  well  in  a  large  garden,  neither 
v  ould  it  be  useful  where  a  drill  is  used,  but  for 
a  small  garden  where  economy  has  to  be  ob¬ 
served  it  has  its  advantages,  for  I  find  in  my 
own  experience  that  I  have  a  little  more  time 
to  spare  at  sowing  time  than  at  thinning 
time,  when  weeds  and  many  other  things  re¬ 
quire  close  attention. 

When  I  thiu  out  parsnips,  late  beets  and 
orange  carrots  I  leave  ouly  one  plant  in  each 
place.  Of  early  beets  I  often  leave  two,  and  pull 
them  for  use  us  soon  a-s  one  or  both  are  large 
enough,  I  treat,  radishes  in  the  same  way.  Of 
onions  I  take  out  all  but  one,  two  or  thiee, 
according  to  the  variety.  Right,  here  1  would 
like  to  say  that  for  the  onion  maggot  the  only 
remedy  that  1  find  effective  is  to  get  right 
down  on  one’s  hands  and  knees  as  soon  as  the 
Onions  hegiu  to  show  that  the  maggots  are  at 
work  ou  them,  and  draw  the  dirt  away  from 
them  with  the  bauds  down  to  the  roots.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  injuring  the  onions  if  they  should 
happen  to  topple  over,  as  they  will  right 
themselves  again  in  a  few  days. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  this  way  of 
sowing  seed,  as  many  times  a  gardener  can¬ 
not  find  time  to  thin  out  the  plants  just  when 
they  should  be;  they  are  not  so  crowded  as 
when  sowed  in  a  continuous  row,  and  they 
have  more  air  and  light  and  still  continue  to 
grow  and  develop,  h  ural  readers  should 
try  this  plan  on  a  small  scale  and  see  how 
they  like  it.  J.  n. 

Glendale,  Mass. 


fbricuUnral. 


IN  BLOSSOM-TIME. 

(SEE  TAGE  241  OF  THE  SUPPLEMENT.) 

Our  erratic  climate  gives  us  a  good  many 
surprises;  none  more  than  when 

“  Iu  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins.” 

Not  spring  as  it.  appears  in  the  almanac,  but 
in  Nature’s  own  calendar,  wit  h  a  blossom  or  a 
fragrant  breath  for  each  advancing  day. 

Tb  re  is  still  an  occasional  snow  wreath 
forgotten  by  Boreas  when  he  whisked  his 
train  to  arctic  regions,  lying  perdu  behind 
the  fences,  when  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  snug¬ 
gling  close  to  the  warm  breast  of  its  Mother 
Earth,  turns  its  rosy,  contented  face  to  the 
soft,  blue  sky,  and  when  a  freezing  wind, 
broken  loose  from  its  corral  in  the  north, 
comes  swooping  down  on  our  unlucky  coasts, 
tbe  Arbutus  tucks  itself  under  its  loaves,  like  a 
baby  cuddling  away  in  its  crib,  betraying  its 
presence  only  by  its  odor.  By  and  by  some 
little  girl  with  a  face  just  like  the  Arbu'us, dis¬ 
covers  it,  and  tenderly  carries  it  off  in  tri 
umph,  as  a  sure  sign  that  spring  really  is  com¬ 
ing  at  last. 

Dowu  In  the  swamp,  where  the  ice  has  hard¬ 
ly  disappeared,  the  shining  yellow  ealtlia 
makes  the  sodden  ground  avoritable  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold;  waxy  Spring  Beauties  and 
Dog  tooth  Violets  push  up  their  soft  leaves, 
and  frail  wind-flowers  look  liken  make-believe 
snow-storm,  with  their  close  ranks  of  delicate 
bloom. 

And  a  single  spring  day  is  as  eventful  as  a 
whole  week  at  any  other  season.  We  have 
scarcely  found  the  first  shy,  reluctant  bud, 
uncertain  whether  to  draw  its  head  into  the 
warm  earth  again,  or  stay  out  and  risk  de¬ 
capitation  by  Jack  Frost — when,  presto, 
change!  There  i*  a  whole  brigade  of  petals 
and  jnstils  going  off  at  once,  and  the  trees, 
which  bung  back  in  a  cowardly  manner  un¬ 
til  the  frail  flower  sprites  show  there  is 
nothing  to  fear,  take  heart,  and  unroll  their 
leaves  in  a  subdued  and  gingerly  way. 

How-  we  love  spring,  and  how  we  abuse  its 
changing  and  inconstant  character,  just  as  if 
we  didn’t  really  love  it  all  the  more  for  its  un¬ 
certainty.  Summer  showers  plenty  upon  us 
witii  lavish  hand;  autumn  departs  in  a  trail¬ 
ing  glory  of  crimson  ami  gold;  but  much- 
rhymed,  oft  sung  spring  seems  the  season’s 
border-land,  where  youth  and  age  may  meet. 

Our  pictured  wood  finds  many  a  parallel: 
where  knee-high  flowers  and  bursting  trees  in¬ 
vite  us,  until  we 

"Scarce  would  start, 

If  from  a  beech'*  heart 
A  blue-eyed  Dryad. 

Stepping  forth,  should  say 
“Behold  me,  I  am  May.  ’  " 

SEEDLING  ABUTILONS. 

C.  E.  PARNELL. 

In  former  issues  of  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er,  1  have  baid  considerable  about  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  abutilons 


or,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  flowering 
maples,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
remind  the  readers  of  the  paper  that  they  can 
be  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  now  is  the 
proper  time  to  sow  them.  A  packet  or  two 
of  seeds  can  be  readily  and  cheaply  procured 
of  any  seedsman,  and  from  a  packet  about  35 
or  30  plants  can  be  secured  with  a  little  care 
and  attention.  These  will  produce  quite  a 
number  of  different aud  distinct  varieties,  and 
most  of  them  will  be  worth  keeping,  although 
none  of  them  may  prove  to  be  superior  to  the 
named  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Almost 
all  amateur  lovers  of  plants  for  the  greenhouse 
or  window  garden  like  to  raise  their  own 
plants,  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  oi' 
all  greenhouse  plant*  none  are  as  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  nor  are  there  any  that  come  into 
bloom  as  soon  as  the  abutilons,  and  if  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  are  observed  little  difficulty  will 
be  experienced. 

Sow  the  seed  thinly  iu  a  well  drained  pot  or 
pan  filled  with  light,  loamy  soil;  cover  slight 
ly  and  place  in  a  warm,  moist  situation  os 
close  to  the  glass  os  possible,  until  the  young 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  handle,  when  they 
should  be  carefully  transferred  to  two-inch 
pots  filled  with  turfy  loam.  Keep  these  young 
plants  iu  a  close  and  moist  situation  until  they 
become  well  rooted  and  growth  commences, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  and  iu  this  grown  on  until  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  settled, when  they 
can  be  planted  out  in  a  deep,  moderately  en¬ 
riched  border.  If  the  young  plants  are  well 
cared  for  at  first,  they  will  commence  to 
bloom  before  cool  weather  sets  in,  and  this 
will  afford  one  the  opportunity  to  select  the 
most  desirable  for  the  ensuing  winter.  It  is 
best  to  bike  up  those  desired  for  the  winter  as 
early  in  September  as  possible.  In  potting 
use  a  pot  proportionate  to  tbe  size  of  the 
plant,  and  let  it  be  well  drained.  Give  them 
a  compost  composed  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam, 
and  one-third  well  decayed  manure.  Place 
them  in  as  light  and  sunny  situation  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  where  they  can  obtain  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  from  50  to  55  degrees.  After  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots  frequent  applications 
of  liquid  mauure  water  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  When  well  grown,  the  abuti¬ 
lons  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  of  house 
plants, and  deserve  all  that  can  be  said  in  their 
praise. 

Queens,  L.  I. 

THE  “STORM  KING”  FUCHSIA  THE  SAME  AS 
FRAU  EMMA  TOPFER. 


I  was  sorry  to  see  the  Rural  misled  in  the 
praise  of  the  new  weeping  fuchsia  “Storm 
King;”  not  that  the  plant  isuot  of  great  value 
to  the  amateur;  blit  the  Rural  has  unwitting¬ 
ly  used  its  influence  to  aid  in  giving  counte¬ 
nance  to  renaming  an  old  plant  which  its  char¬ 
acteristic  love  of  fair  play  would  not  allow. 
Anybody  can  find  the  same  plant  in  tbe  cata¬ 
logues  of  Robert.  Hnlliday,  cf  Baltimore,  and 
Halloek  &  Thorpe,  under  the  true  name  of  the 
Belgiau  originator  from  whom  Mr.  Thorpe 
got  it  several  years  ago,  “Frau  Emma  Topfer.” 

H.  N. 


pomo  Logical. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  METHOD  OF  CROWN¬ 
GRAFTING. 

We  have  told  Rural  readers  what  we  deem 
an  easy  and  effective  way  of  grafting  old 
trees.  If  there  is  any  easier  or  more  effective 
method,  it  is  not  known  to  us.  The  percent¬ 


age  of  failure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
branches  at  least  six  inches  in  diameter  and. 
in  the  case  of  pear  trees,  75  years  old,  may  be 
worked  with  assured  success.  Last  year  we 
mentioned  the  case  of  such  a  pear  having  been 
grafted  two  years  before  with  the  Kieffer.that 
gave  a  full  crop  last  fall.  Saw  off  the  branch 
at  right  angles  to  the  stem  to  be  grafted,  as  at 
Fig.  162  a.  Then  cut  a  clean  slit  in  the  bark 
through  to  the  wood, as  shown — a  slit  the  same 
as  iu  budding.  Separate  the  bark  from  the 
wood  and  insert  the  cion  5,  one  l'or  each  slit. 
The  number  of  slits  for  each  stock  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  its  size.  We  will  suppose  the 
stock  illustrated  to  be  six  inches  iu  diameter, 
and  that  s,x  cions  are  to  he  inserted.  The 
stock  after  receiving  the. six  cions  is  shown  at  c. 
Grafting  wax  is  not  needed.  A  thick  paper 
may  be  wound  about  the  top  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
tending  about  one  inch  above  it  and  securely 
tied  with  strong  twine,  as  shown  at  d.  The 
space  above  the  stock  encircled  by  the  inch  of 
paper  may  then  be  filled  to  the  top  of  the  pa- 
por  with  a  puddle  of  soil  and  water,  made  so 
thin  that  it  can  lie  readily  poured  from  any 
suitable  vessel.  Thismud  protects  thesurfaee 
of  the  wood  of  the  stock  and  excludes  the  air 
from  the  insertions.  It  gives  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  wax  without  itsobjections.  Of  course, 
stocks  of  any  size  may  be  worked  in  this  way. 
One,  two  or  any  number  of  cions  may  be  in¬ 
serted  according  to  the  size  of  the  stock. 

«  • 

Fruit  Trees  Near  Streams.— Apple  aud 
pear  trees  will  bear  annually  Hue  crops  of 
fruit  if  standing  close  to  the  bunks  of  a  living 
stream.  A  Flemish  Beauty  pear  tree  stands 
in  a  little  swale,  where  a  clour  stream  of  water 
runs,  fed  by  a  spring  a  few  rods  distant,  aud 
at  all  times,  spring  and  summer,  the  roots  on 
one  side  of  this  tree  are  submerged  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Last  year  we  picked  from  this  tree  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  as  fine  pears  as  one  peed 
to  look  at.  They  were  large,  of  high  color, 
and  good  flavor,  and  were  indeed  beauties. 
The  tree  is  healthy  and  vig<  rous,  and  is  yet 
young.  On  the  bank  beside  a  larger 
stream,  stand  two  Baldwin  apple  trees.  They 
were  two  chance  seedlings  and  they  were 
grafted  a  few  years  ago.  The  roots  of  these 
extend  down  the  bunk  into  the  running  water. 
They  bear  annual  crops  of  fine,  large,  high- 
colored  apples,  free  from  worms  or  specks. 
The  trees  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Such  a  thing  as  an  insect  is  uot  seen 
on  either  of  these  trees.  Can  we  not  utilize 
the  streams  iu  our  oouutry  by  planting  trees 
on  the  banks,  thus  gett  ing  a  profit  from  other¬ 
wise  wuste  ground?  c.  L.  F. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


farm  Copies. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Mv  Experience  with  Dynamite  in  blow¬ 
ing  out  stumps,  is  as  follows;— The  stumps 
were  Burr  Oak,  from  18  inches  to  two  feet 
thick  and  deep-rooted.  It  would  have  cost  5(1 
cents  to  dig  one  out.  I  placed  a  85  cent  charge 
directly  under  each  stump  and  exploded  it. 
It  split  the  stumps  into  three  or  four  pieces,  but 
did  not  blow  them  out.  Another  charge  was 
needed  before  a  team  could  pull  them  out,  as 
the  parts  came  together  so  closely  that  it  was 
hard  to  tell  they  had  been  split.  I  also  tried 
boring  a  hole  iu  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
aud  exploding  a  charge  there.  This  broke 
oue-hnlf  1  he  stump  off  at  the  hole.  After  this 
experience,  when  1  hear  about  men  blowing  out 
stumps,  1  conclude  that  the  stumps  are  rotten 
and  could  have  been  pulled  out  by  a  good 
team,  or  else  there  is  guessing  somewhere. 

Amber,  Iowa.  D.  a. 

After  reading  the  Rural’s  report  on  the 
potato  crop,  I  decided  to  hold  rny  potatoes. 
This  I  did  against  the  advice  of  some  of  my 
neighbors.  I  have  a  good  buggy  now  to  show 
as  my  profit  by  doing  so.  w.  d.  s. 

Weld  Co.,  CoL 

Protection  for  Birds. — While  in  Balti¬ 
more  recently  I  noticed  a  great  number  of 
robins  exposed  for  sale,  and  I  fear  the  people 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  do  uot  understand 
the  value  of  these  birds  to  the  people  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States.  The  slaughter 
of  birds  iu  transit  is  undoubtedly  enormous, 
far  exceeding  the  number  killed  during  the 
nesting  season  or  the  short  gunning  season  iu 
the  North.  It.  is  of  very  little  use  for  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  to  prohibit  the 
killing  of  robins  aud  other  migratory  birds 
while  they  are  slaughtered  indiscriminately 
in  the  South.  What  wo  should  have  is  a  na¬ 
tional  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  our  most 
valuable  birds  at  any  season  or  in  any  local 
tty,  [Wouldn’t  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
needed  to  legalize  such  an  enactment?  If  any 
law  passed  by  Congress  violates  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  U.  S.  bupreme  Court  is  sure  to  de¬ 
cide  that  it  is  invalid.  The  protection  of 
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Beautiful  and  Lasting  for  ORNAMF.NTING 
"  I  'DOM  x.  HOOKS,  TRANSOMS,  etc. 


.y.xvsx 

Tyvvyvri 


lv/xzn 


Stained 

Glass 

SUBSTITUTE 

AT  SMALL  COST.  Send  for  Uiustnated  Cata¬ 
logue  and;Prlce><.  Humpies  by  mail, ‘^.'5  cents. 

Wr  YOU  N  fi  s£,r;F; i°K:v 79.5  A RCH  ST. 
«  U.  IUUBU  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mieaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 


lor  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Pences,  Pto.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  or  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  eolors. 

SAMI  LL  CABOT.  -Sole  M  vjutfactt'rer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 


R0S3IE  IRON  ORE  PA  TNT. 


Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Oro-tg  the  beet  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin.  Iron  and  Shingle  Hoofs  Barns 
rarni  lllenslls,  etc.,  udlt  not  rr-iv/c  or  pee/— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  roe.  Ask  prices  of 

KOSSIE  IKON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensbitrg,  N.  Y. 


Iti?onS.  WATER -PRO  OF,  Dow  DOt  ruii 

or  rattle.  I*  also  V  SFR^TITUTE  for  PLASTEB 
at  Half  the  CoAt.  OuiUsu  tUe  tiurirling.  CAKPETJJ 
•nd  HUGS  of  dune,  double  tint  wetf  of  oil  cloths.  C  ccxloguo 

plci  ft  ct.  W  ■  H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN.N.i. 

&T.  Loots.  Minneapolis  Omaha. 


Throw  Away  the  leather  hold  back  straps  on  your 
wagon  ot  sleigh,  and  nut  on  the  Safetv  Hold  back 
Irons— neat,  durable  anastrong.  Four  different  styles 
of  hitches  can  be  made.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  make  a 
safe  hitch.  One  pair  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25c. 
Send  for  circular.  HOME  MEG.  CO. ,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH.  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

i u.  ASPINWALL  M’F’G  CO„ 

_  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


llaromhrr  »  Hand  Planter. /or  Corn,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Heed.  The  ukst  In  the  w  orhl.  Money  refuud- 
ed  if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted,  send  for  circular  ana  terms, 
r*.  M  Mit comber  vV  Co.,  M'f’r’s.  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  \  t.  lloi.'l  \ gents:  C.  Stooparp,  North 

Brook  Held,  Mass  E.  Kkl'lk  Mason,  UteLaeld,  Conti.: 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond,  V'a. 


hlu.  umumu 

Machinery  for  t\  el  Is  of  any  depth,  from  note  soot 
for  Water,  Oil  or  U*»  Our  Mount*  d  Steam  DrUUn 
‘.'’■  table  Horae  Power  Machines  «u  t  to  Work  InSOmii 
l,uarunt.ss!  t.*  drill  faster  mid  with  U-ss  is ,wer  tha 
other  Np.sdally  adapted  to  drilling  Well*  m  cai 
r^°A  Wtol-Wfoet.  Farmer,  and  rtlieruaretnaklni 
to  *  10  per  day  with  our  machinery  ami  teol,  Hnl 
bu-ineas  for  \V  inter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldes 
largest  Mauufiicturers  In  the  imslnete.  Srml  1  ce: 
HLAniptf  for llliiJtriifdMi  <  Ji.  audk 

Pirrec  Well  Ktnvaiar  Co.,  New  Yor 


moilir  10 VI  IIU  str  Horsey.  Farmer  to 

INofiNt  AuTLUiu. 

“SCO lbs. Stoekbridge  0<-rn  Manure,  applied  to  lignt, 
sandy  loam  that  had  been  croptx-d  for  a  number  of 
years,  gave  the  bestcoru  I  ever  raised,  and  the  best  I 
saw  last  season.”  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York. 


birds  is  at  present  n  matter  wholly  witliiu  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  States,  and  nation¬ 
al  legislation  on  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Whether  in  this  and  several  other  matters  it 
would  be  well  to  give  Congress  wider  powers, 
is  a  question  which  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  to  settle  to  the  satisfaction 
or  a  majority  of  the  nation,— Eds.  1 

The  value  of  robins  and  similar  birds  for 
food  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  their 
value  to  farmers  and  horticulturists,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  some  elVectual  method  for 
their  preservation  should  be  at  once  adopted. 
Let  us  have  a  general  law  prohibiting  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  any  of  our  song  birds.  j.  h.  g. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wrxn  Power  Mills. — 1  see  very  little  in 
the  papers  al>out  wind-mills  geared  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  I  would  like  to  draw  out 
more  facts  respecting  the  practical  value  of 
wiud  engines.  I  used  to  consider  a  wind-mill 
as  of  value  only  in  pumping  water.  For  other 
purposes  it  looked  like  n  gentleman's  toy.  I 
am  tiow  satisfied  there  are  mills  which  are 
neither  frauds  nor  toys.  I  have  just  been  to 
see  a  lii-foot  geared  mill  which  has  been  in 
use  nine  months.  The  owner  is  an  every-day 
farmer,  who,  without  experience  or  skilled 
help,  set  up  his  own  mill  upon  an  old  barn. 
He  was  sawing  hard  wood  into  stove  lengths, 
had  boeu  grinding  buckwheat  for  family  use, 
an  1  a  few  hours  before  had  ground  oats,  corn 
and  rye  for  his  stock.  He  also  showed  me  the 
pile  of  dry  corn-stalks  cut  during  chore  time 
in  an  old-fashioned  cutter,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  could  avail  himself  of  all  the  grit  of 
his  grindstone.  I  was  surprised  to  observe  the 
efficient  work  of  the  mill  in  a  wind  that  I  sup¬ 
posed  could  produce  very  little  power.  I  have 
letters  from  others  which  tell  about  the  same 
story.  It  Is  evident  that  some  geared  wind¬ 
mills  aro  doing  good  service  on  the  farm. 
They  are  not  very  much  used  about  here.  We 
need  more  light  on  the  subject.  C.  E.  L. 

Ocean  Co.,  N".  J. 


A  Rural  writer  tolls  of  a  woman  who  al¬ 
ways  took  the  buggy  robe  into  the  houst* 
rather  than  have  the  hired  man  use  it  when  ho 
went  to  the  store.  I  know  of  cases  whore 
that  would  bo  a  vory  sensible  thing  to  do.  I 
al  ways  take  my  best  robe  into  the  house.  It 
goes  with  clean  boots  and  good  clothes. 
When  the  hired  man  goes  after  the  mail  in  his 
every-day  clothes  ho  knows  where  to  get  a 
horse  blanket  which  is  just  as  good  for  the 
purpose  as  a  high-priced  robe.  If  I  had  a 
careful  man  who  wautod  to  ride  out  to  see  his 
girl,  I  would  lot  him  take  the  best  robe.  If 
he  was  careless  about  other  things,  I  wouldn’t 
let  it  go  out  of  the  house.  M.  s.  k. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Cayuga  County  Farmers’  Club  sev¬ 
eral  members  advocated  the  practice  of  har¬ 
rowing  winter  wheat  in  the  spring.  The 
Thomas  harrow  is  fine  for  such  work.  Some 
experiments  had  been  made  at  pasturing 
sheep  on  wheat  in  spring.  All  who  ha  I  tried 
it  were  satisfied  it  was  good  business.  Lots  ol' 
time  and  money  are  lost  every  year  by  fail¬ 
ure  to  prepare  mowing  ground  properly. 
Broken  guards  ami  knives  are  costly  in  hay¬ 
ing  time.  Sheep  washing  was  considered  bar¬ 
barous.  One  member  thought  it  ought  tu  be 
stopped  by  Mr.  Bergh,  as  it  is  plainly  “cruel¬ 
ty  to  animals.”  C.  w.  B. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Scab  in  Potatoes.— My  potatoes  are  al¬ 
most  every  year  injured  by  the  scab,  but  I 
am  satisfied,  by  many  years  of  close  observa¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  no  insect  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  on  my  farm  that  works  the  mis¬ 
chief.  STEPHEN  REEVES. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  dividing  Of  the  profits  on  a  farm  be¬ 
tween  the  hired  hands  and  the  farmer,  spoken 
of  in  a  late  Rural,  may  be  a  very  nice  plan  in 
theory,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  practicable.  If 
the  profits  are  to  tie  divided,  so  should  the 
losses.  Would  hired  hands  stand  that? 

W.  H.  L. 

#11  IE  “WASHINGTON  SEED  STORE.” 

The  Rural  has  received  many  letters  eou- 
ceruiug  the  seeds  scut  out  by  the  Dcpurtineut 
of  Agriculture.  Below  are  given  careful  syn¬ 
opses  of  the  views  expressed  by  some  of  our 
correspondents.  The  Rural  is  glad  to  get  at 
die  truth  of  the  matter.  So  far  as  lies  In  our 
power  wo  wish  to  reform  abuses  ami  strength¬ 
en  blessings.  All  frieuds  and  enemies  of  the 
seed  store”  will  be  given  a  fair  hearing. 

W  hut  is  good  for  the  country  is  good  for  us. 

J-  8.  Carlilk,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  says:— 
“I  con  indorse  all  that  Mas.  D.’  says  on 
page  I  (Hi.  l  received  the  Beauty  of  Hebron 
1  otato  from  Washington  two  years  before 
Bliss,  Henderson  or  Buist  advertised  it.  Mauy 
of  us  get  good  seeds  from  Washington,  but 
are  not  writers  enough  to  defend  the  ‘seed 
store’  properly.” 

Jerome  Wiltse,  Richardson  Co.,  Neb.— 


“In  a  life  of  52  years  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
of  complaint  from  those  who  have  actually 
planted  the  Washington  seeds.  In  1875,  when 
grasshoppers  ate  our  crops,  we  felt  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  this  same  ‘seed  store.'  We  believe, 
that  the  attack  upon  the  seed  distribution 
comes  from  the  seedsmen.  We  felt  that  a 
paper  like  the  Rural — itself  distributing 
seeds — would  hurt  itself  in  the  eyes  of  its  read¬ 
ers  by  such  an  attack.  It  was  with  pleasure 
that  I  read  your  invitation  to  all  who  had 
anything  to  say  concerning  the  matter  to 
send  in  their  views.” 

J.  IT.  Krabks,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. — “I 
know  hundreds  of  Western  farmers  who  have 
been  vastly  bellied  by  the  seeds  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Many  poor  lieginners  at  the  West 
depend  largely  upon  Washington  for  seed.  I 
got  some  last  year  ami  they  were  as  good  as 
what.  I  bought  nt.  a  fancy  price.  I  have  bad 
from  seedsmen  seeds  that  were  all  mixed  up.” 

J.  F.  8.,  Lewis  Centre,  Ohio. — I  can  speak 
only  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my 
neighbors.  The  seeds  we  get  from  Washing¬ 
ton  have  given  just  as  good  satisfaction  as  any 
we  get  from  seedsmen.  We  look  upon  the 
attempt  to  kill  this  ‘seed  store’  as  a  jealous 
move  on  the  part  of  seedsmen  to  make  the 
farmers  pay  more  for  seeds.  Unless  these 
same  seedsmen  can  sell  better  seeds  than  they 
have  in  past  years,  we  shall  have  to  save  our 
own  seeds.  That  will  be  the  best  thing  to 
do.” 

S.  B.  H  ,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. — “I  take  the 
view  expressed  by  Mas.  D.’  Whatever  the 
shortcomings  of  the  ‘seed  store’  may  be,  it  has, 
in  its  life  of  SO  years,  done  much  good.  It 
introduced  sorghum.  That  one  thing  was 
worth  more  than  its  cost.  It  has  fostered  a 
more  general  planting  of  garden  and  field 
vegetables  all  over  thu  country.  It  has,  in 
fact,  made  it  possible  for  seedsmen  to  build  up 
a  great  trade  in  seeds.  When  regular  seeds¬ 
men  seud  out  so  many  worthless  seeds,  it  is 
unfair  to  charge  the  Department  with  doiug 
the  same  thing.  The  Rural  rightly  condemns 
seedsmen  for  giving  a  variety  of  names  to  the 
same  thing.  Some  of  them  like  to  laud  sjiecial 
things  to  the  skies  when  actual  use  proves 
them  to  be  good  for  nothiug.  I  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  pound  for  Perfect  Gem  squash 
seeds.  When  the  variety  was  cooked  it  was 
fouud  to  be  inferior  to  a  common  squash  that 
never  dreamed  of  a  fancy  price.  Lost  year  I 
got  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
squash  called  ‘Early  Summer  Crook-neck,’ 
It  was  worthless  for  man  or  beast.  While 
both  were  worthless,  we  shoul  1  not  decide  that 
both  seedsman  and  the  Department  are  hum¬ 
bugs.  The  ‘seed  store’  should  be  fostered  and 
improved.  After  it  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
great  business  in  seeds,  it  is  very  poor  taste 
for  the  seed  trade  to  turn  about  and  try  to  kill 
it  off.  It  looks  like  the  camel  getting  its  nose 
under  the  tent  aud  then  running  out  the  oecu- 
pauts.  I  wrote  my  Member  of  Congress  that 
he  will  not  misrepresent  me  by  standing  by 
the  'seed  store,’  ” 

M.  Nelson,  Meuomenee  Co.,  Mich. — “I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  ‘seed  store’  abol¬ 
ished,  but  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  Many 
seedsmen  will  not  send  seeds  that  are  true  to 
name.  The  idea  of  having  an  independent 
place  at  Washington  where  we  can  get  good 
and  tested  seeds  is  right.  I  would  limit  the 
Department  to  new  ami  tested  varieties. 
These  should  be  sent  to  the  statistical  corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  Department,  and  given  by 
them  to  the  best  farmers  who  would  agree  to 
report  success  or  failure.  These  statistical 
correspondents  should  be  paid  small  salaries. 

As  it  is  now  they  get  uothiug.  These  seed  re¬ 
ports  from  farmers  would  soon  determine  the 
value  of  the  seeds.  As  it  is,  1  know  of  parties 
who  get  seed  every  year,  aud  yet  have  not  one- 
tenth  of  au  acre  to  plant.  They  never  report 
ami,  in  fact,  never  plant  one-quarter  of  the 
seed.  Nobody  knows  whether  the  seeds  wore 
good  for  anything  or  not.  The  Government 
asks  no  questions  but  sends  more  seeds  next 
year.  The  only  good  done  is  to  save  some 
men  a  few  cents.  That  is  not  getting  the  most 
out  of  such  a  distribution.  We  don’t  want 
the  Government  to  pay  our  seed  bills.  We 
would  like  to  get  small  packages  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  that  wo  can  test  aud  compare,  aud 
when  we  get  something  that  suits,  buy  it.” 

S.  R.,  Marion,  N.  Y. — “A  few  years  since 
I  received  a  small  package  of  very  nice  oats 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  propa¬ 
gated  them  for  a  few  years,  sowing  them  by 
the  side  of  such  as  1  had  beeu  raising.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  described  them  and  gave  the  differ¬ 
ent  names  by  which  they  were  known.  These 
facts  prevented  much  money  being  sent  to  a 
seedsman  from  this  neighborhood  for  ,$10-a- 
bushel  oats,  besides  saving  farmers  much 
trouble  and  disappointment.  Thus  the 
‘Washington  Seed  Shop,’  and  the  Rural 
Nkw-Yorkkk  saved  to  mauy  who  were  not 
subscribers  to  the  Rural  enough  to  pay  for 
many  subscriptions.” 


PbccUancousi 


tHow  to  Cure 

bkin&Scalp 
Diseases 
with  the 
Cuticl)f\/\ 
•'at*  ?  Remedies. 

Torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 

and  pimply  dteeanes  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  iSfee,  are  cured 
by  the  Cutmcra  Remedies. 

CtmcuRA  Resolvent .  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  disease -sustain  Ink 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the*  cause- 
Crmct-RA,  the  great  Skin  Cnre.  Instantly  allays  Itch¬ 
ing  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

CUTiruttA  Boat,  an  exquisite  Skin  BeautUler,  Is  In 
dispensable  in  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  ehapped  aud  oily  skin.  Cuticura 
Remedies  are  the  great  skin  beautiflers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cpticcra.  50c.;  Rfsolvent- 
S1.  -Soap.  25e.  Prepare.!  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

IRr-Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases." 

T|  H*1  E,[1  wh-h  the  loveliest  delicacy  Is  the  skin  bath- 
l  I  H  ed  with  Cimamt  Mhmcathi  soap. 

THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  S3  RANTS. 

H Paste? -t,.  Pa.,  March  7. 1887. 
Plymouth  hock  Pants  Co  .  si  Mila  si.,  Boston. 

Gentlemen  The  two  pairs  pants  .  ordered  by  me 
were  duly  received,  ana  In  every  way  satisfactory,  as 
good  as  1  have  been  pay  In,-  eight  and  nine  dollars  for. 
In  every  par'icular.  Igavc  your  address  to  a  young 
man  In  Bradford,  who  will  order  flume  m  once. 

Will  you  send  me  some  hew  samples  of  spring  goods? 
J  here  are  several  parties  her*  who  want  to  order,  and 
have  requested  rile  to  write  for  samples. 

Either  our  tailors  make  very  large  profit?,  or  you 
very  small  cues.  Yours  very  truly,  II  W.  Lane. 

&  We  have  several  thousand 
testimonials  otl  tile  at  our 
office  Similar  to  the  above. 
We  are  bed  roes  manufac¬ 
turers.  buying  cloths  direct 
from  the  looms,  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  each  day  au  Immense 
number  of  individual  or¬ 
ders  wr-  reduce  the  coat  to  a 
minimum.  Our  scheme  of 
supplying  the  consnmrr 
direct  with  good,  well  tit¬ 
ling  pants  made  to  order  at 
first  cost  Is  death  tu  the 
rail  tir  and  retail  riot  li¬ 
mit  dealer,  who  are  ab¬ 
using  us  roundly.  Hat  with 
Iti.UM  customers  buck  of  us. 
as  our  hooks  now  show,  we 
ure  ready  to  tight  tt  out. 
Send  six  cents  tor  package 
of  llfteeu  samples  of  cloth, 
spring  styles,  medium  aud 
heavy,  arid  self-measure 
mein  rule*.  As  a  special  In 
dueement  to  mention  this 
paper,  we.  will  include  a  good  linen  tape  measure, 
prick.  If  you  cannot  wait  tor  samples,  tell  us  about 
what  color  you  prefer,  and  send  us  your  waist,  hip, 
and  inside  leg  measures,  together  with  #3,  audits 
eu  for  pett.age  and  packing,  ami  goods  securely  pack 
ed  will  be  mailed  or  expressed  to  you  we  taking  entire 
risk  of  pleaslug.  Any  buver  ot  our  goods  hits 
prire'ege  ot  returning  iliem  for  any  ennse 
ana  tils  money  will  be  refunded  or  a  new 
pair  made,  just  ns  he  prefers,  the  American 
Express  Co.,  Bostou  (capital  twenty  million  dollars!, 
will  reply  to  all  letters  addressed  to  them  asking  about 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Co.— Us  methods  and  relia¬ 
bility. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  C0„ 

81  AI ilk  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


A  MONTH  and  TCAPUCdC 
Board  for  Three  Sni-  I  CAutlCKd 

dents  or  live  men  In  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


$65 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

Stylish,  Durable,  Easy  Fitting.  / 

The  best  $3  Shoe  in  the  World.  W,U>  I  J 


W.  I..  DOV6LA8 


$2.50  SHOE  ySVeC 

equals  the  $3  Shoes  advor-  s 

Used  by  other  firms.  83/ av  ^  ' 

Our  $2  „  ' 


SHOE  FOR  BOYS  gives  great  satisfaction.  The 
above,  are  made  in  Hutton,  Congress  and  Lace,  all 
styles  of  toe.  Snery  pair  toarr  anted;  name  and  price 
stamped  on  bottom  of  each  skoe.  No  others  genuine. 
Sold  by  2,000  dealer*  tltruaghout  the  U.  S.  It  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  name  on  postal  to 
AY.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton.  Mass.,  for  free 
Information.  Shoes  mailed,  postage  free. 

Humphreys’ 

W  -  V  DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 

W  ^  Book  of  all  Diseases, 

I  1  Cloth  &  Cold  Binding 

I  ifefeXiSZr  I  * “  ‘‘■‘•t"*,  xllh  S|, -el  Kugrr.rinir, 

I  JSSSt-aSIt-TTS  I  HAILKD  nULE. 


LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  ROB.  CERES  PRICK. 

1  Fevers,  Congest  ion,  Inflammations. ..  .25 

2  Worms.  Wouu  l  ever.  Worm  Polio . 25 

3  Crying  Colfe,  or  Teething  ol  Infants.  .25 

-*  Diarrhea,  ot  Children  or  Adnle*. . 25 

5  Dysentery.  Griping.  Bilious  Colic . 25 

<>  Cholera  Morbus,  \  omiliog . 25 

7  Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis . 25 

8  Neuralgia,  Toothneho,  Fucoacho. . 25 

9  Hcaiinches.  Nn-k  H-mi.ichi*.  1  nigo,  .25 

HOMEOPATHIC 

ID  llyspciubi,  Bilious  stomach. . 25 

11  Hurqircssed  or  Fnittrul  Periods . 25 

12  Whiles,  loo  Profile  Periods . 25 

13  Criiiin.  Cough,  Difficult  Breathing . 25 

14  Salt  Hhe-Min.  Erysipelas,  Kruidions..  .25 

15  Rheumatism.  Rhfumatie  Pan  - . 25 

1 1»  Fever  anil  Ygue,  Chills.  Malaria . 50 

17  Piles,  Blind  or  Bleeding. . . 50 

11*  Catarrh.  Intluenro.  Cold  in  the  Head  .50 
20  Whooping  Cough. Violent  Concha..  .50 
2-1  General  Debility  .Physical Weakness  .50 

27  Kidney  Disease  . 50 

2S  Nervous  Debility . 1.00 

30  Urinary  Weakness.  Watting  Bad...  .50 
32  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Palpitation..  1  .DO 

SPECIFICS. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  scut  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

Drioe.-UixrmuYipRxoitiNkaL  louruitonst.  n.y. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HASTHE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


APRIL 
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thin  out  for  market  early  in  April,  clearing 
the  land  early  in  May.  Our  earliest  spinach 
now  comes  from  the  South. 

VALUK  OF  HOG  MANURE. 

J.  J.  C.,  Detroit,  Mich.— I  grow  market 
garden  track  and  small  fruits,  and  get  hog 
manure  for  the  cost  of  hauling  it  a  mile  and 
a  half.  Is  it  worth  it?  Soil  partly  sandy; 
partly  a  little  heavy. 

Ans.— The  value  of  hog  manure  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  food  used.  It  is  the  food  and  not 
the  animal  which  gives  value  to  the  manure. 
Manure  is  well  worth  the  cost  of  hauling  the 
distance  mentioned  anywhere.  In  many 
places  farmers  are  glad  to  haul  manure  10 
miles  and  pay  for  it  besides.  As  hogs  are 
usually  fed  upon  rich  food,  their  manure  is 
considered  next  in  value  to  that  of  well-fed 
homes. 

“creamery”  and  “dairy”  pails. 

C.  C.,  Noi'th  Creek,  N.  Y.— Is  "State  Pail 
Creamery  Butter”  considered  private  dairy  or 
creamery  butter?  How  is  it  put  up  and  where 
can  the  pails  be  obtained? 

Ans.—  Butter  answering  to  this 
grade  is  shipped  here  by  both 
dairymen  and  oreamerymen,  and 
is  considered  “dairy”  or  “eream- 
ery”  butter  in  accordance  with 
the  source  from  which  it  comes. 
Most  of  it  cornea  from  New  York 
State.  Pails  are  not  considered  as 
favorably  by  the  trade  as  former- 

/ly;  in  fact  but  a  small  per  cent,  of 
butter  is  now  handled  in  pails. 
Tubs  are  preferred.  Pails  can .  be 
obtained  from  H.  C.  Carter  &  Co., 
101  North  Moore  Street,  New 
York.  Oak  return  butter  pails, 
with  handles,  cost  from  £1.10  to 
£1.85. 

DAIRY  COWS  SHOULD  CALVE 
YEARLY. 

2L,  Windham  Co.,  Vt. — Which 
would  be  the  better  plan  where 
•  butter-making  alone  is  the  object, 

and  calves  are  not  wanted — to 
have  a  herd  of  cows  “come  in” 
once  in  two  years,  or  once  a  year? 

Ans.  The  purpose  for  which 
cows  are  kept  is  profit.  The  most 
profit  is  made  from  cows  that  have 
their  calves  about  the  same  time 
yearly.  Few  cows  would  milk 
longer  than  a  year  with  profit, 
and  good  butter  cannot  be  made 
from  a  farrow  cow.  The  best  but¬ 
ter  is  made  from  the  first  six 
months1  milk. 

TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

C.  T.  B.,  Eden  Valley,  N.  Y— 
Will  young  trees,  such  as  Sugar 
Maple  and  Basswood,  grow  if 
trausplauted  from  a  forest  where 
they  shot  up  slim  to  a  hight  of  35 
to  30  feet  with  a  diameter  of  three 
or  four  inches  at  the  butt,  with 
scarcely  any  branches,  provided 
they  are  firmly  planted  and  cut 
back  half  way?  3.  How  should 
evergreens  be  planted  l 

Ans.— We  have  transplanted 
such  trees  successfully  by  cutting 
off  the  tops  and  preserving  all  the 
roots  as  carefully  as  may  be,  but 
the  percentage  of  loss  will  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
selecting  large  trees.  2.  For  ever¬ 
greens  plant  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  ground  will  permit — the 
earlier  the  better.  Don’t  expose 
the  roots  to  air  or  suu-llght.  Dig 
holes  as  large  ns  you  choose.  They 
should  be,  at  the  least,  large 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  allow 
of  the  ro^ts  resting  in  their  natural  position . 
Work  in  fine  soil  about  the  roots.  Pack  the 
soil  firmly. 

DUTY  ON  WOOL. 

0.  A.  B.,  Enterprise,  N.  Y.— 1.  What  is  the 
tariff  on  washed  wools?  2.  What  about  the 
“scoured  wool”  admitted  by  Secretary  Man 
ning  at  10  cents  duty  per  pound,  instead  of  30 
cents? 

Ans.— 1.  Washed  wools:  value  (before  wash 
ing)  30  cents,  or  less  per  pound,  duty,  20  cents 
per  pound  ;valuo  (before  w ash i ug i .over  80  cents 
per  pound,  duty,  24  cents  per  pound.  Scoured 
wools:  value  (before  scouring)  30  cents  or  les 
per  pound,  duty  80  cents  pel*  pound;  value 
(before  scorning),  over  3(1  cents  per  pound, 
duty,  86  cents  per  pound.  The  “scoured  wool” 
to  which  yon  refer,  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  allowed  to  pass  at  only  10  cents 
per  pound  duty,  ought  not  in  his  opinion 
to  have  been  classed  as  "scoured  wool,  ’ 
but  as  ‘‘clothing  wool,”  the  duty  on  which  is 
10  cents  per  pound  if  valued  at  30  cents  per 
pouud  or  less;  nud  12  cents  per  pound  if  valued 
at  over  30  cents  per  pound.  Several  protests 
have  been  made  against  this  classification. 


State?  By  what  means  is  milk  tested  in  New 
York  for  adulteration  with  water  and  other 
adulterants? 

ANS.-It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  to  inspect  milk  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  the  means  provided  by  the 
Legislature  will  permit.  All  inspections  are 
by  means  of  the  lactometer  and  thermome¬ 
ter  tests.  If  adulterations  are  shown  by  these 
tests,  then  a  sample  is  taken  and  submitted  to  a 
chemist  for  analysis  before  prosecutions  are 
commenced.  The  Dairy  Commission  has  not 
given  much  attention  to  milk  after  it  has 
reached  the  citiesof  New  York  and  Brooklyn ; 
these  two  cities  having  Boards  of  Health 
there  have  looked  after  the  matter. 

“  BETTER  THAN  THE  CONCORD.” 

C.  H.  W.,  West  Shokan,  N.  Y. — What 
grapes  are  better  than  the  Concord  in  quality 
and  at  the  same  tune  as  productive,  hardy 
and  early? 

Ans. — There  are  many  grapes  which  in 
quality  are  better  than  the  Concord.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  that  are  as  good  as  the 
Concord,  that  possess  all  its  other  good  quali- 


Tbe  corn-fodder  would  answer  for  a  protec¬ 
tion,  in  most  cases,  if  applied  in  sufficient 
thickness  to  ward  off  the  20-degree  blizzards. 
In  most  summers,  during  August;,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  secure  the  tree  from  too  great 
drought,  by  a  mulching  spread  over  the  feed¬ 
ing  roots,  as  peach  trees  have  failed  here  (at 
Manhattan)  for  several  winters  past,  chiefly 
through  low  vitality  induced  by  dry  summer 
weather.  The  fan-shaped  espalier  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  peach 
than  any  arrangement  of  cordons,  as  allowing 
more  room,  and  as  causing  a  less  marked  de¬ 
parture  from  the  usual  habit  of  the  tree.  The 
training  of  the  tree  should  be  begun  with  the 
yearling,  andunintermitting  attention  should 
be  given  to  producing  the  desired  shape.  A 
compact  disposition  of  the  fruiting  wood  may 
be  brought  about  by  systematic  shortening  in 
of  leaders  and  corresponding  encouraeement 
of  lateral  buds  and  spurs.  The  trellis  should 
stand  north  and  south,  to  secure  for  the  fruit 
the  better  distribution  of  sunlight,  to  protect 
the  truuks  and  branches  from  possible  sun- 
scald,  and  to  offer  less  resistance  to  prevailing 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  H  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  ] 

FRUITS  FOR  HOME  USE. 
ilAn  Old  Subscriber, ”  Ohio.— I  waut  to 
plant  a  fruit  orchard  this  spring,  including  all 
the  choicest  varieties  of  all  sorts— those  that 

for  family  use 
pears,  cherries, 
3S,  etc.,  would 


are  sure  to  bear  ev 
only.  What  kinds 
grapes,  raspberries, 
be  the  best? 

ANSWERED  BY  PRES.  T.  T.  LYON, 

This  is  a  very  sweeping  request; 
one  which  only  He  who  controls 
the  elements  could  fully  grant.  A 
great  deal  of  horticultural  wisdom, 
intimate  knowl- 
of  the  im- 


together  with  an 
edge  of  the  peculiarities 
mediate  locality,  aud  even  with 
the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  ground 
to  be  planted,  might  suffice  to  do 
this;  while  to  provide  varieties 
“that  are  sure  to  bear  every  year’ 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  One 
who  “holds  the  winds  in  His  fists 
aud  the  waters  in  the  hollow'  of 
His  hand.”  Frost  aud  storm  per¬ 
mitting,  the  following  list  will  tie 
a  near  approach  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  family  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  fruit  lovers,  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  the  cuisine,  at  least, 
in  alternate  years: 

Strawberries. — Alpha,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Kentucky,  Bidwell,  Mount 
Vernon. 

Raspberries,  Red. — Hansell, 
Herstine,  Reder,  Cuthbert. 

Raspberries,  Occidkntalis. 
Tyler,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Hilbora. 

Lucretia. 

— Kittatinny 


Dewberries.— 

Blackberries. 
and  Taylor. 

Currants. — Red  Dutch,  Fay, 

Lee’s  (black),  White  Dutch,  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Gooseberries.— Downing,  In¬ 
dustry  (for  trial).  Smith. 

Mulberries. — Downing. 

Cherries,  sweet  varieties.— 

Early  Purple,  Black  Eagle,  Down¬ 
er’s  Late.  Black  Tartarian,  Elton. 

Cherries,  Dukes  and  Morel- 
los. — Early  Richmond,  May 
Duke,  Late  Morello,  Monlmorency 
Ordinaire,  Ilortense,  Maguiflque. 

Plum  s. — Green  Gage  (Reiue 
Claude).  Washington,  McLaughlin, 

Bavay’s  (Green  Gage).  Damson. 

Peaches.— Alexander,  George 
the  Fourth,  Early  Crawford,  Old- 
mixou  (Free),  Morriss  White, 

Hale,  Coolidge,  Susquehannah, 

Sal way,  Tippecanoe  (Cling). 

Pears. — Summer  D  o  y  e  n  n  4, 

Tyson,  Belle  Lucrative,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Onondaga  Anjou,  Lan- 
gelier,  Winter  Nelis,  Dana’s  Ho- 
vey,  Giffard,  Rosttezer,  Bartlett, 

Bose,  Seckel,  White  Doyenn<5,  Mt. 

Vernon,  Lawrence. 

Apples.— Early  Harvest,  Early 
Strawberry,  Red  Astrachau,  Sum¬ 
mer  Rose,  Lowell,  Hawley,  Dyer,  Melon, 
Hubbard ston,  Golden  Russet  (Western  N.  Y.), 
Ladies’  Sweeting,  Baldwin,  Primate,  Early 
Joe,  Sweet  Bough,  Mexico,  Keswdck  Codlin, 
Fall  Pippin,  Shiawassee,  Jonathan,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Red  Canada  (top-grafting), 
Talman  Sweeting,  Roxbury  Russet. 

Almost  all  pears  and  apples  incline  to  bear 
in  alternate  years:  but,  frost  permitting,  this 
teudency  may  lie,  in  a  good  degree,  overcome 
by  judicious  pruning  and  the  thinning  of  the 
crop. 

training  peach  trees. 

F.E.  H.,  CawkerCity,  Kan.—  1.  Our  win¬ 
ters  here  are  too  severe  for  peaches  and  sweet 
cherries.  How  will  it  do  to  train  them  on  es¬ 
paliers,  in  oblique  cordons,  standing  corn-fod¬ 
der  on  each  side  as  a  protection  iu  winter?  3. 
If  the  plan  is  likely  to  succeed,  how  high 
should  the  trellis  be,  aud  should  it  extend 


UMBRELLA  TREE.  From  a  specimen  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Fig.  1G3.  (See  Supplement,  page  243.) 


ties.  We  should  try  the  Eaton,  Empire  State, 
Niagara,  Victoria,  Moore’s  Early,  Cottage, 
Hayes.  Brighton.  Of  the  above  Niagara, 
Victoria,  Moore’s  Early  and  Cottage  arc  no 
better  in  quality  than  the  Concord.  We 
might  mention  many  kinds  better  in  quality* 
than  the  Concord  as,  for  instance,  Eldorado, 
Jefferson,  Poughkeepsie  Red,  Ulster  Prolific, 
Duchess,  Herbert,  Eumelan,  aud  Barry,  but 
one  must  try  them  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
they  will  succeed  or  not. 

raising  spinach  for  market. 


winds.  Our  experience  at  this  place,  aud  else¬ 
where  in  Kansas,  offers  no  encouragement 
whatever  for  the  planting  of  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ries. 

HARDY  APPLE  STOCKS. 

J.  S.,  Muscatine,  la. — Prof.  Budd  says  ap¬ 
ples  are  a  great  deal  hardier  when  top-grafted 
on  hardy  stocks;  how  does  he  know  when  he 
has  got  hardy  stocks  and  how  docs  ho  get 
them?  I  suppose  the  stocks  areseedlings— some 
hardy  and  others  not. 

answered  by  prof.  j.  l.  budd. 

In  the  Western  States  we  never  top- work 
seedling  apple  trees,  unless  it  may  be  old  aud 
well  tested  specimens.  As  a  rule,  seedling 
trees  are  not  hardy  with  us.  Hence  in  top¬ 
working  we  use  for  stocks  root-gralted  trees 
of  such  iron  clads  ns  Gros  Prouder,  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  Hibernal,  etc.  Iu  Europe  seedlings 
of  their  indigenous  primitive  species  are  used 
for  stocks,  but  we  have  no  suitable  native  ap¬ 
ple  for  this  purpose. 

MILK  ADULTERATION. 

E.  D.  B.,  Seneca  Fulls,  N.  Y.— Whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  it  to  inspect  milk  in  the  villages  of  this 


“An  Old  Subscriber ,”  Kingston,  Mass. — 
How  can  spinach  be  raised  for  market? 

Ans. — In  spring  it  is  often  sown  between 
cabbages.  It  will  bo  ready  to  market  iu 
about  six  weeks.  Mr.  P.  Henderson  says  that 
although  it  sells  at  this  season  at  a  low  price — 
50  cents  to  £1.00  per  barrel — it,  nevertheless, 
yields  a  fair  profit,  requiring  little  labor  to 
raise  it.  The  main  crop  is  sown  in  drills 
about  Sept.  5.  so  that  it  may  get  well  started 
before  severe  frosts.  Then  it  is  covered  up 
with  straw  or  something  of  the  kind  during 
winter.  Thus  raised,  we  may  begin  to  cut  or 
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QUINCES. 

W.  A.  F. ,  Homewood ,  Pa. — 1.  What  about 
quince  culture  and  how  to  destroy  the  borer? 
2.  What  is  the  most  profitable  quince  for  mar¬ 
ket?  3.  How  about  Meech’s  Prolific  and  the 
Champion? 

A  ns.— 1.  Quinces  are  usually  allowed  to  grow 
as  they  will.  Being  bynaturea  low-growing, 
crookod-branched  shrub,  the  quince  assumes  a 
most  irregular  . shape  with  a  half  dozen  or  more 
stems.  Instead  of  this  it  should  when  young 
be  pruned  to  a  single  stem  a  f  >ot  or  more 
iu  bight  before  the  head  is  permitted  to  form. 
Borers  may  be  kept  out  by  the  use  of  laths,  or 
heavy  paper  placed  around  the  stem.  Set  the 
trees  from  six  to  eight  feet  apart  in  good  soil. 
2.  The  best  kinds  are  the  Orange  and  Rea’s 
Mammoth.  2.  Meech’s  Prolific  is  a  variety  that 
has  been  cultivated  for  years  in  certain  places. 
It  seems  to  be  a  desirable  quince.  The  Cham¬ 
pion  is  rather  late  for  New  Y ork.  It  is  highly 
valued  in  the  South  and  may  thrive  and 
ripen  well  with  you. 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  P.  R.,  Yorkville ,  O. — 1.  For  two  years 
a  small  black -and-blue  insect  has  destroyed 
our  grape  crops.  It  oats  the  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  as  they  form.  Hand-picking,  hellebore 
and  tobacco  water  have  doue  no  good.  What 
is  it  and  what  should  be  done?  2.  A  black 
potato  “bug'"  eats  the  blooms  of  my  anemones, 
asters  and  japonieas;  what  is  it?  3.  A  small 
insect  that  hops  like  a  Ilea,  destroys  the  bloom 
of  Sweet  Alyssum;  what  is  it  and  how  can  I 
get  rid  of  the  pest? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  .1.  COOK. 

1 .  The  small  dark-blue  is  the  Grape  Flea 
Beetle  —  Haltica  ehalyliea.  Later  the  beetle 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves.  These  hatch  and 
the  grabs  feed  on  the  leaves,  often  entirely 
skeletonizing  them  and  so  greatly  injuring 
the  vines.  Spraying  with  London-purple  or 
Paris-green — ono  even  tablespoon ful  to  two 
gallousof  water — will  destroy  either  beetles 
or  grubs.  I  also  fiud  that  the  grubs  can  be 
extirpated  by  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion. 
This  I  would  make  as  follows:  one  quart  of 
soft-soap  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  one  pint 
of  kerosene  oil,  and  diluted  by  adding  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  In  applying  this  spray,  it  is 
best  to  throw  it  on  with  much  force.  2.  The 
blaek  beetles  are  probably  the  Black  Blister 
Beetles — Lytta  atrata.  They  are  easily  shak¬ 
en  into  u  pan  holding  kerosene  oil.  Or  when 
it  can  lie  safely  used,  London-purple  can  be 
made  serviceable  in  destroying  these  slim 
beetles.  8,  I  presume  the  hopping  insect  is 
either  a  leaf-hopper  or  some  species  of  thrips. 
Not  knowing  just  what  it  is,  1  cannot  suggest 
any  satisfactory  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  but 
would  advise  the  use  of  the  kerosene  emulsion. 
Spray  it  on  to  the  plants  and  also  huhach 
mixed  with  water — a  heaping  teaspoonful  to 
the  gallon. 

.7.  IF.  O.,  Cora ,  Pa. — I  have  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  planted  in  1881,  trees  12  feet  apart.  I 
have  worked  the  ground  in  potatoes  for  three 
seasons,  using  special  fertilizers.  The  trees  so 
occupy  the  space  as  not  to  -llow  working  the 
ground  between  them.  I  have  thought  of 
giving  the  ground  a  dressing  of  bone  meal  or 
some  other  fertilizer  and  seeding  to  clover.  Is 
the  plan  a  good  one,  or  what  better  would  the 
Rurai.  suggest?  How  much  fertilizer  to  the 
acre? 

Ans. — The  plan  is  good  enough.  Whatever 
seeded  to,  such  land  should  not  be  cropped  if 
it  is  to  be  continued  ns  an  orchard  of  any 
kind.  Besides  the  bone  we  should  use  potash 
iu  some  form.  Oue  bag  (300  lbs.)  of  kaiuit; 
one  of  bone. 

L.  G,,  Union  Village,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Blush  Potato  the  same  as  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron?  3.  Where  can  metallic  stock  labels 
be  procured  ? 

Ans. — No,  they  are  about  as  unlike  as  two 
potatoes  can  be.  The  Late  Hebron  is  of  the 
Rose  class,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
White  Elephant,  if  not  exactly.  The  Blush  is 
of  the  Peachblow  class.  The  Blush  is  a  splen¬ 
did  keeper,  a  flue  yielder  and  of  the  first  qual¬ 
ity.  But  it  straggles  iu  the  soil  and  latterly 
many  of  the  large  tubersare  “hollow-hearted. 
2.  From  Dana  &  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

U.  T.  P.,  Brighton ,  Cam— 1.  Will  Hick¬ 
ory  King  Corn  ripen  in  Canada?  2.  Which  is 
the  more  profitable  spring  rye  and  oats,  or 
l*eas  and  oats  on  a  rather  low  clay  loam,  and 
which  would  be  the  better  for  stock  food? 

Ans, — No.  There  is  no  variety  of  dent  corn, 
80  far  as  wo  know,  that  can  be  trusted  to  rip¬ 
en  so  far  north.  Question  No.  2  we  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  our  renders. 

Jl.  S.,  Marlboro,  Ohio, — 1.  An  open  ditch 
40  rods  long,  drains  2 ?>  acres;  the  lower  20 
rods  run  diagonally  across  a  field ;  fall  three 
inches  to  the  rod.  I  want  to  tile  the  lust  20 
rods;  how  large  should  the  tile  be?  2.  Can 
snow  be  kept  like  ice  iu  an  ice-house?  8.  Will 
a  rich  saudy  creek  bottom  produce  good  cab¬ 
bage? 

Ans— l,  A  three-iuch  tile  would  carry  off 


he  water  if  the  soil  is  not  too  wet.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  protected  at  the  upper  end. 
2.  No.  3.  Yes  if  well  manured. 

J.  If.,  Lucas  Co.,  O. — Would  a  mixture  of 
a  quarter  laud  plaster,  a  quarter  slaked  lime, 
and  a  half  unleached  wood  ashes  be  a  good 
application  to  drill  with  potatoes  on  a  sandy, 
soil? 

Ans. — It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  lime 
or  plaster,  or  both,  would  have  any  effect. 
The  unleached  ashes  are  first-rate,  but  our 
friend  might  well  use  superphosphate  and 
some  form  of  soluble  nitrogen  with  them. 

O'.  O.  8,,  Auburn,  N.  F. — Will  caustic  pot¬ 
ash,  used  to  dissolve  bones,  injure  the  crops 
on  which  the  bones  are  applied? 

Ans. — Caustic  potash  is  the  simple  potassi¬ 
um  oxide,  a  very  caustic  suljstanee,  because 
of  its  strong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  It  remains  caustic  a  very  short  time, 
as  it  combines  with  carbonic  acid  very  quick¬ 
ly,  and  hence  would  not  be  caustic  when  it 
had  reduced  the  bones  to  a  soft  condition:  its 
causticity  would  be  neutralized  in  this  action 
and  it  would  be  simply  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  not  at  all  injurious. 

J.  H.  L.,  Mich. — In  grafting,  as  described 
in  a  Brevity  on  page  172  of  the  current  vol- 
ufne  of  the  Rtm.tr,,  should  the  beveled  side  of 
the  cion  be  next  to  the  bark  or  to  the  wood? 

Ans. — Next  the  wood.  The  bark  peels 
from  the  wood  just  the  same  as  in  budding. 
Iu  fact  it  is  the  same  as  budd  ing,  except  that 
a  cion  is  used  iu  the  plaee  of  a  bud, 

37,  T.  .4.,  Ilnpeville,  In. — Has  the  “New 
Japanese  Buckwheat”  advertised  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  ever  been  tried  at  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Grounds?  If  so  with  what  results  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  common  kind? 

Ans. — We  have  never  raised  anything  but 
the  common  buckwheat  at  the  Rural  Farm, 
aud  not  much  of  that. 

S.  F.  H.,  Pulaski,  Term, — I.  When  will  be 
the  proper  time  to  so<v  large  clover  with  oats? 
2.  Does  wheat  or  rye  do  well  after  millet?  3. 
What  variety  of  millet,  and  how  much  to  the 
acre  should  be  used,  in  this  latitude  aud  sec¬ 
tion — Western  Pennsylvania  half  way 
between  New  York  and  West  Virginia' 

Ans.— 1.  Immediately  after  sowing  the  oats. 

2.  Yes.  3.  Hungarian  Grass.  Sow  one 

bushel  to  the  acre.  , 

J.  S.,  Ingteside ,  Pa. — L  What  are  a  few  of 
the  best  winter  or  long-keeping  apples  for  this 
section'  2.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  raise 
juneberries.  Are  they  the  same  as  buckle- 
berries? 

Ans.— 1.  York  Imperial,  Smith’s  Cider, 
Fallawater,  American  Golden  Russet,  Tewks¬ 
bury  Winter  Blush,  2,  No,  not  profitable. 
The  frnit  is  insipid.  They  will  grow  iu  any 
fertile  soil.  The  juneberry  is  a  close  relative 
of  the  pear.  The  huckleberry  is  widely  differ¬ 
ent,  belonging  to  the  Heath  family. 

J.  li.  C.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — What  is  the  val¬ 
ue  of  unleached  ashes  from  a  saw-mill,  where 
only  poplar  wood  is  burned  ? 

Ans, — They  would  be  worth  for  fertilizing 
purposes  about  £  15. 00  per  ton,  according  to 
Dr.  Kedzie’s  estimate.  The  exact  value,  of 
course,  could  not  be  determined  without  anal, 
yziug  a  sample. 

J.  B.  C.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 1.  How  much 
larger  is  the  Lawson  pear  than  the  Doyenne 
d’Ete?  2.  Is  it  earlier  or  later  in  ripening? 

3,  How  does  it  fall  short  of  the  claims  put 
forth  in  its  behalf  by  the  introducer? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  one-half  larger  at  least.  2. 
About  the  same  time.  8.  The  claims  made 
for  it  are  not  extravagaut.  It  colors  up  finely 
aud  herein  is  its  chief  merit.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Sterling,  though  scarcely  as  good 
iu  quality. 

D.  IF.  3/. — The  Acme  harrow  is  the  best  of 
its  kind.  “The  Rose,”  by  H.  B.  Ellwanger, 
is  the  best  book  ou  roses.  All  rose  lovers 
should  have  it.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

IF.  &  C.,  Argusville ,  N.  F. — You  can  get 
“double-headed  butter  firkins  suitable  for 
keeping  butter  in  brine  through  the  summer,” 
from  H.  C.  Carter,  No.  101  Moore  Street,  New 
York  City. 

J.  If,  Blooming  Prairie,  Minn. — I  want  to 
get  a  good  book  ou  the  management  of  farm 
machinery.  Farm  machinery,  by  Thomas  is 
worthless  for  my  purpose. 

Ans.— We  do  not  know  of  any  other  simple 
work.  Most  works  are  too  technical  in  their 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

IF.  C.  .4.,  Medfield,  Mass — Where  can  I  get 
cious  of  Yellow  Transparent  Apple? 

Ans. — Of  Ellwauger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  or  of  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Newport,  Vt. 

J.  T.  Denver,  Col. — What  is  the  size  of  the 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry  compared  with  that 
of  the  Snyder  or  Lawton  ? 

Ans. — It  is  about  the  same  size,  but  the 
drupes  of  the  Harvest  are  smaller  aud  more 
uniform  than  those  of  any  other. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO.’S 


HIGH  GRADE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


AMM0N1ATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

No  Fertilizer  Sellfog  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation,  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

"Out  of  some  20  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
■’air  of  the  Farmington  Valley  Agricultural  Society  held 
his  Fall,  sixteen  first,  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
•crown  on  votir  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
It  Is  superior  to  the  others  ” 

S.  E.  Brown,  Cantos  Center,  Cons. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office,  Cotton  Exchange  Building,  N.  Y. 

For  Salt  by  Local  Jg-tnts, 


v\  Nicely  balanced  /\JeT\ 

\  \  with  ^biffing  him-  rrs  , 
y  \dl«e,  enabling  the  l 
iv  \ \operator  to  vralkN^x' 

square  behind  the  ylow  in 


Great  care  has 
been  Used  in  perfect¬ 
ing  a  shape  that  we  could 
guarantee  to  do  good  work  on 
hillside  or  level  land,  and  IT-* 
SUCCESS  IS  V\  ONI* E KI  U I.. 
Being  as  hard  ns  steel  can  Ur  tem¬ 
pered,  it  will  scour  in  nil  soils. 
Steel  AUTOMATIC  Cutter  and 
Fooi-i.uit-li.  Operator  need  n"t 
take  his  hand  from  til®  handles  to  ro- 
verse  and  latch  t Ur;  plow. 


Bean.,  Liglu  Draft,  Eight  Weight  ami  Strong. 


(Box  75 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  acricult'rl  tool  co.  CHICOPEE  PALLS,  MASS. 


Lohdonpurple  POTAToIuGS 

Farmers,  be  wise  and  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  by  using  LONDON  PURPLE, 
winch  is  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poison  for  killing  Potato 
Burs,  t  anker  Worms,  Pear  Slugs.  Ac.,  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  "London  Purple.” 
For  sale  at  oil  dealers.  Full  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L’TD. 


HIGGANUM  M'F'G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM,  CT. 

Warehouse,  No.  38  So.  Market  Street,! Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 


MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


WARRIOR  REVERSIBLE  DISK  HARROW  "  ‘ 


i 

The  only  wheel  Harrow  which  can  be  adjusted  at  wifi,  to  throw  the  soil  either  to  or  from  the 
centre.  The  only  one  h  iving  a  levwler— a  valuable  addition.  The  harrow  is  flexible,  having 
independent  gangs  mot  fastened  together  at  the  centre',  which  wifi  conform  to  any  uneven 
surface,  or  can  be  locked  rigid  if  desired,  for  hunt  lumpy  ground.  It  can  he  quickly  taken  apart 
without  using  tools,  for  transportation  or  storage.  The  angles  are  set  by  a  lever  within  easy 
reach  of  the  driver.  The  scrapers  work  simultaneously,  by  means  of  a  foot  Lever.  It  is  in 
all  respects  the  very  best  harrow  manufactured,  and  will  give  perfect  satisfaction 
in  everv  case.  For  further  information  or  circulars,  address 

THE  WARRIOR  MOWER  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  21  S.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mas3 


THE  BRADLEY 


“BIG  6”  MOWER 


Cuts  a  swnlh  fi  feet  wide  and  Is  easily  handled  by  an  ordinary  farm 
team.  Double  the  usual  amount  of  grass  can  be  cut  with  one  team  and 
oue  man.  i  hicc  years  in  the  market  has  demonstrated  that  the  Rrad- 
lev  N  i>.  i;  is  the  mo.t  economics.!  tool  ever  purchased  by  the  farmer, 
n  i'  guarantee  ’  ie  ora  ft  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  level  farm.  e  also  make  Mowers  to  cm  .Vs  ft.,  A  ‘-.j  ft..  4V  It.  and 
5  ft.  t  he  Brii die y  It  oa  per*.  Mowers  mid  It  nkcn  are  the  Best 
in  the  World,  eiend  for  Clr  nlars 


BRANCHES: 

22  College  Place,  New  York. 
32  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


BRADLEY  &  CO., 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BUBAL  fHEW-YOBIEB, 


ABRIL  9 
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( Continued  from  page  337.) 

L.  G.,  Union  Village. — Metal  stock  labels 
are  made  by  C.  H.  Dana,  West  Lebanon, 
N.  H.  They  are  made  of  iron  wire  rolled  flat 
and  washed  with  tin.  Sheep  and  hog  labels 
cost  40  cents,  and  cattle  labels  75  cents  per 
dozen. 

J.  J.  F.,  Westminster,  Cal. — We  cannot 
name  “the  best  incubator  with  capacity  of 
150  to  300  eggs.”  Plenty  of  poultrymen  suc¬ 
ceed  with  incubators.  It  is  possible  to  do  so, 
but  uot  without  care  and  close  attention, 

L.  D.  A.,  Bergen ,  N,  V. — There  is  no  sim¬ 
ple  work  that  gives  the  pedigrees  and  records 
of  “all  the  noted  horses  in  this  country,  es- 
.  pecially  trotters.”  For  Stud  Books  ami 
Records,  see  last  issue  of  t  he  Rural,  page  318. 

H.  E.  S.,  Lancaster ,  Pa. — A  book  called 
Beckwith  on  Terra  Cotta,  Stoneware  and  Fire 
Brick  will  be  of  service  in  learning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  tire  brick  making. 

II.  C.  F. ,  Sinclair  v  ill  e,  N.  Y, — Mnnshury 
Barley  cau  be  obtained  from  H.  M.  Jacques, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  It  is  very  highly  spoken  of. 

IF.  U.,  Norwich,  N.  — You  cau  get  a 
map  of  the  counties  aud  towns  of  Virginia, 
from  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111, 

E.  B.,  Middletown,  Md. — Japan  Chestnuts 
can  be  had  from  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co., 
Painesvillc,  Ohio. 

G.  E.  K.,  Lansing,  Mich, — John  J.  Berry, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  sells  Black  Minorca 
eggs. 

C.  M.  B.,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y.—  Yes. 
English  hazel  nuts  and  filberts  are  the  same. 

B.  Me  A.,  Colwhbiaville ,  Mich. — We  think 
the  Syracuse  sulky  plow  will  suit  you. 

F.  St.  J.  F.,  Kingston,  N.  S. — The  address 
of  Joseph  Harris  is  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

—  ■  «♦«  « 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  L.  Church,  Mitchell,  Mich.— The 
question  of  potatoes  “mixing”  in  the  hill,  as  it 
is  called,  has  been  discussed  in  the  Rural 
several  times,  and  I  wish  to  give  a  little  of  my 
observation  on  that  point.  I  have  always 
raised  several  kinds  and  have  had  them  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  though  not  often  in  the  same 
hill.  A  few  times  I  have  saved  some  of  the 
very  small  ones  that  are  nearly  always  found 
adhering  to  the  vines,  and  plauted  them,  and 
iu  the  crop  would  fiud  potatoes  plainly  show¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  two  kinds.  I  have 
thought  that  the  variation  was  occasioned  by 
the  inlluencc  on  the  plant  of  crass-fertiliza. 
tion,  aud  the  small  potatoes  were  most  iuflu- 
*  enced  by  it  because  they  had  set  late  after  the 
polleuizatiou  had  had  an  opportunity  to  affect 
them. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tliut  the  crossing  of  flowers 
should  affect  the  stem  of  auy  tree  is  contrary 
to  anything  that  is  known  upon  the  subject. 
That  foreign  pollen  should  affect  the  tuber, 
whether  borne  on  the  plant  or  in  the  soil,  is 
practically  the  same  thing.  Any  change  iu 
the  tubers  of  a  given  variety  Is  due  to  wbut  is 
called  hud  variation.  What  causes  bud  vari¬ 
ation  is  not  known.  It  may  be  merely  the 
cropping  out  of  foreign  blood  that  has  pre¬ 
viously  remained  dormant. 

J.  T.,  Rome,  N.  Y. — On  the  oat  question  I 
am  obliged  to  differ  from  the  Rural,  having 
sown  Clydesdale  and  Welcome  the  same  day 
on  soils  side  by  side.  The  Clydesdale  grew  the 
rankest  with  a  broader  leaf,  and  ripened  one 
week  earlier,  with  a  stiffer  straw.  So  from 
my  experiment  I  must  conclude  the  oats  to  be 
of  a  different  strain  from  the  Rural's.  I 
consider  the  two  lands  as  different  as  are  Bur¬ 
bank's  Seedling  Potato  or  White  Star,  and  the 
Morning  Star  of  the  Robinson  strain.  These 
three  sorts  are  very  nearly  alike  iu  appear¬ 
ance,  but  they  are  not  the  same.  So  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  oats  mentioned,  they  are  nearly 
alike,  hut  not  the  same.  Tne  Clydesdale  are 
the  best  on  my  farm,  while  the  White  Star 
aud  the  Morning  Star  are  both  better  than 
Burbank’s  Seedling,  but  so  nearly  alike  in  ap¬ 
pearance  that  if  mixed  they  could  not  be 
separated  with  exactness  even  by  an  expert. 

“W.,"  Tyrone,  Pa.— The  chief  trouble  with 
the  filbert  in  this  country  (Rural,  p.  138) 
comes  of  its  habit  of  early  blooming.  The 
pretty  crimson  silks  (pistils)  protrude  from 
the  buds  as  early  as  February,  if  a  few  mild 
days  occur,  aud  both  they  and  the  catkins 
run  extreme  risk  of  being  either  frozen  or 
parched  up.  We  have  a  couple  of  bushes  of 
the  handsome  red-leaved  filbert  growing  in 
the  alluvial  soil  and  dump  air  of  a  river  bofc- 
tom,  and  although  the  cold  is  extreme  there 
on  cold  days,  wo  ofteu  have  more  or  less  of 
very  good  fruit.  The  English  hawthorn, 
which  suffers  on  higher  ground,  where  the 
air  is  drier,  docs  very  well  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion. 

N.  W.  8,,  Norwood,  Ha,—  Mr.  P.  Hender¬ 
son  speaks  of  remedies  for  the  cabbage  mag¬ 
got  in  a  late  Rural,  If  he  will,  in  preparing 


the  laud  for  cabbage,  sow  broadcast  200  or 
350  pounds  of  kainit  on  the  surface,  after 
breaking  aud  barrowing,  and  let  rains  and 
dew  dissolve  and  carry  it  down,  he  will  not 
be  troubled  with  maggots.  It  must  be  sowed 
iu  time  to  kill  the  eggs  as  deposited  by  the  fly. 
It  will  not  affect  the  maggot  after  it  is 
hatched.  It  is  also  a  perfect  remedy  for  cut¬ 
worms,  uuless  they  crawl  from  some  adjacent, 
lots. 


Ensilaging  Corn.— Mr.  O.  B.  Potter  tells 
the  Elmira  Husbandman  of  a  new  way  of  en¬ 
silaging  corn.  The  25  to  40  acres  of  corn 
raised  in  the  common  way  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  cut  up  ami  stocked  iu  the  usual  manner; 
and  after  husking,  the  stalks  were  cut  and 
moistened  in  winter  for  feeding.  By  the  uew 
method,  the  corn  as  soon  ns  ripe  enough  was 
husked  in  the  field,  and  the  ears  spread  a  foot 
deep  on  successive  shelves  with  grated  bot¬ 
toms  to  drjr,  and  as  fast  as  husked  the  stalks 
were  cut  and  ensilaged.  There  was  still 
enough  juice  in  the  stalks  to  secure  the  need¬ 
ed  fermentation.  If,  however,  they  were 
very  dry,  water  was  added.  All  was  eaten 
greedily.  The  labor  required  for  harvesting 
and  ensilaging  these  stalks  was  found  to  be 
about  Half  as  much  as  to  secure  them  in  bun¬ 
dles  and  dry  them,  while  their  value,  as  Mr. 
Potter  believes,  was  doubled. 


Timothy  for  the  Lawn — So  good  an  au¬ 
thor^*  as  A.  W.  Choever  indorses  the  opinion 
of  Editor  Stiles  as  to  the  value  of  Timothy  for 
making  a  quick  lawn.  In  the  New  England 
Farmer  ho  advises  to  sow  the  seed  with  that 
of  the  slowly  sodding  Blue  Grass  and  Bent 
Grass,  because,  while  not  fit  for  a  permanent 
lawn  gross,  it  is  quick  to  grow  aud  of  good 
color  the  first  year,  and  makes  a  far  better 
appearance  than  the  coarser  grams,  like  oats 
or  millet.  It  dies  in  a  few  years  from  the 
close  clipping  it  gets,  leaviug  the  lawn  iu  pos¬ 
session  of  its  permanent  occupants. 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  the  removal  of  horns 
from  cattle  will  save  one-fourth  of  the  food 
otherwise  needed.  Another  enthusiastic  indi¬ 
vidual  believes  that  giving  cattle  water  at  90 
degrees  will  save  another  quarter.  This  makes 
one-half.  The  Press  says  that  the  Farmer’s 
Review  advertises  for  two  other  schemes  that 
will  each  tuke  the  place  of  another  quarter  of 
the  daily  ration,  so  that  cattle  may  be  raised 
without  food . . . 

John  Saul  says  of  the  rose  Papu  Goutier 
(which  though  not  new  is  just  coming  into  no¬ 
tice)  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  out-door  sum¬ 
mer  roses  for  cut  flowers,  being  free  from 
mildew.  The  (lowers  are  large  and  long,  with 
thick,  broad  petals  of  a  dark  carmine  crimson. 
Of  the  uew  tea  rose,  the  Bride,  Mr.  Saul  says: 
“This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest,  white  rose  ever 
offered.”  Of  the  William  Francis  Bennett  lie 
says:  “It  has  long, pointed  buds  like  Nipbetos, 
with  the  rich  crimson  of  Jack  aud  the  delic¬ 
ious  fragrauce  of  La  France... . 

Mu.  J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  writes  us  that  he  thinks  those  who  is¬ 
sued  circulars,  appealing  for  aid  for  Texas, 
were  peculiar.  They  refused  to  pay  freight 
on  seed  offered.  Mr.  G.  sent  them  a  dozen 
barrels  of  seeds  (enough  to  plant  250  acres) 
and  ho  was  obliged  to  pay  the  freight  to  Gal¬ 
veston  aud  is  uot  as  yet  sure  that  the  seed  was 
forwarded  beyond,  though  he  was  told  before 
sending  that  the  railroads  would  carry  gifts  to 

the  unfortunate  counties  free . . 

A  ton  of  asparagus  would  take  from  the 
land,  according  to  Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson,  six 
pounds  of  potash,  2.(1  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  7.4  pounds  of  nitrogen.  There  is  1 
scarcely  a  trace  of  soda,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
salt  ever  did  or  over  will  help  the  asparagus 
plant . . . 

Tine  ash  of  the  Florida  orange  is  over  one- 
half  potash,  about  one-fifth  lime,  about  one- 
twelfth  phosphoric  acid,  with  4.72  per  cent,  of 

magnesia  and  4.15  of  sulphuric  acid . 

YVk  are  glad  to  see  that  State  (Couu.)  Po- 
mologist  Augur  strengthens  our  belief  that 
the  Davison’s  Thornless  and  the  Springfield 
blackcaps  are  not  the  same.  He  says  in  the 
Homestead  that,  the  Springfield  seems  des¬ 
tined  to  gi  ve  us  the  raspberry  season  a  week 
earlier.  He  set  100  plants,  and  proposes  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  culture.  He  says  to  all  who  want  an 

early  berry  free  from  thorns  to  try  it . . . 

D.  B.  Wikr’h  experience,  us  detailed  in  the 
Orchard  aud  Garden,  in  regard  to  cbestuut 
trees,  is  that  nuts  gathered  in  Canada  or 
Northern  New  York  will  give  seedliugs  that 
will  proye  hardy  in  Iowa,  while  uuts  gathered 


from  North  Carolina  trees,  or  from  the  south¬ 
ern  limit  of  the  West,  would  not  prove  hardy. 
He  suggests  that,  it  is  well  to  plant  the  seed¬ 
lings  in  groups,  so  as  to  insure  an  abundance 

of  pollen  at  the  right  time . 

Says  a  writer  in  the  Century,  if  the  Old 
South  had  a  contempt  for  the  worker,  the 
New  South  has  a  contempt,  for  the  do-nothing 
aud  the  idler.  The  gentleman-idler  has  lost 
caste  iu  the  South ;  he  is  an  institution  of  the 
past . 

It  lias  been  affirmed  on  the  highest,  liviug 
authority,  says  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  that  re¬ 
moving  the  horns  from  all  the  young  cattle  in 
a  herd  has  so  impressed  the  [Killed  peculiarity 
ou  the  stock  that  after  a  few  generations 
calves  were  born  that,  developed  no  horns  to 
be  removed.  Cutting  lambs’  tails  has  long 
been  practiced  by  breeders.  Has  any  one 
known  of  lambs  coming  into  the  world  with¬ 
out  tails,  or  with  tails  evidently  shortened  by 
such  a  system  of  docking  aud  breeding? . 

H.  B.  Ellwasger’s  Treatise  ou  the  Rose  is 
a  book  which  every  American  rose  lover 
should  own.  Among  hardy  roses  which 
bloom  most  freely  in  the  fall,  lie  mentions  the 
following  as  the  best:  La  France,  Alfred  Col- 
omb,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Boioldieu,  Couu- 
tess  of  Serenye,  Francois  Michelon,  Margue¬ 
rite  de  St.  Amanile,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm.  Of 
the  above,  the  hardiest  are  Barouess  Roths¬ 
child,  Boioldieu,  Countess  de  Serenye,  Fran¬ 
cois  Michelon,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amaudeand 

Rev.  J.  B.  Camm . . . 

Among  monthly  roses  Mr.  Ellwangvr  selects 
the  following  as  the  most  desirable:  Agrip¬ 
pina,  Catherine  Mermet(tlie  sport  of  this,  viz., 
“The  Bride,”  was  uot  known  when  Mr.  E.’s 
book  was  published),  Cornelia  Cook,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  de  Vatry, 
Marie  Van  HOuttc,  Perlo  desJardins,  Rubens 
and  Eliza  Boello  . . 

One  of  the  firm  of  llallock,  Son  &  Thorpe 
saw  last  summer,  within  two  miles  of  New 
York  City,  hybrid  roses  planted  30  years  ago, 
and  such  vigorous  shoots  he  had  never  before 
seen— ten  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick  at  the 
base — the  flowers  of  immense  size  uud  most 
exquisitely  colored.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  are  well  cared  for;  they  are  well  mulched 
each  year,  have  a  sunny  position,  aud  are 
dearly  loved . . . 

Roses  of  all  kinds  delight  in  high  living  aud 
sunshine:  you  can  not  starve  them  into  their 
best  behavior..., . . .  . . . 

Mr.  Post,  iu  the  Journal  of  the  Columbus 
Horticultural  Society,  says  that  since  the  rose 
bears  its  blossoms  only  on  the  young  shoots  of 
the  current  year’s  growth  (as  with  the  grape), 
therefore  iu  the  spring  we  should  cut  back 
the  last  year’s  wood  freely,  entirely  removing 
auy  dead  and  half-dead  branches.  Each  bud 

left,  will  make  a  blossom-bearing  branch . 

The  most  beautiful  white  tea  rose  is  The 
Bride.  It  thrives  well  out  of  doors— so  does 
its  other  self  Catherine  Mermet  (pink) . 

A  W riter  in  the  Gazette  expresses  his  be¬ 
lief  that  Mr,  Hauff  may  be  able  to  saw  off  a 
cow’s  horns,  but  that  he  (Mr.  Haaff)  appears 
to  lack  the  ability  or  the  desire  to  give  any  in¬ 
formation  ou  the  subject . . 

When  a  man  says  the  world  owes  him  a 
liviug  it  is  only  reasonable  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  show  what  he  has  done  for  the  world 
by  way  of  establishing  the  claim,  reasons  the 
Husbandman . 

Next  to  gladioli,  plant  an  assortment  of 

Iris  Kamipferi  . 

Is  there  a  prettier,  fresher-looking  summer 

viue  than  the  Madeira? . 

The  lit  are  few  showier  lilies  than  L.  aura- 
turn,  longiflorum,  speeiosum  (white  aud  red), 
Leiohtlinii  and  Brownii,  though  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  could  never  be  induced  to  live  from 

year  to  yeur  at  the  Rural  Grounds . 

What  we  want  is  our  legislatures,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Weekly  Press,  art*  sensible,  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  uud  honest  men — no  matter  what 

their  calling  may  be . 

We  do  uot  see  that  poisoned  water  cun  be 
used  economically  to  destroy  the  codling  moth 
unless  it  cau  be  forced  through  a  nozzle  which 
divides  it  into  a  fine  spray.  The  cyclone  noz¬ 
zle  is  the  best  for  this  purpose  that  we  kuow 
of.  It  is  thought  that  one  pound  of  Paris- 
green  or  one  pound  of  London  purple  will  suf¬ 
fice  for  100  gullous  of  water.  But  why  use  ,a 
pound  of  Paris  green  ir  a  pound  of  London- 
purple  will  be  as  effective? . 

Ellwanukr  &  Barry  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing  hybrid  perpetual  roses  as  having  the  rich¬ 
est  perfume:  Alfred  Colomb,  Baronue  Pro¬ 
vost,  Gen.  Jack,  Louis  Van  Houtto,  Mme, 
Victor  VmUf*r,  Man-hall  P,  Wilder,  Maurice 
Bernurdiu,  Pierre  Netting,  imd  Queen  of 
Waltham.  Wo  have  found  Marshall  P, 
Wilder  aud  Alfred  Colomb  so  nearly  alike 
that  one  does  not  need  both,  We  prefer  the 
Wilder . 

A  mong  the  hardiest  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals 


Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.  mention  Mabel  Mor¬ 
rison,  La  Reine,  and  Baroness  Rothschild . 

As  to  color,  here  is  a  good  selection  among 
the  hardy  hybrid  perpetuate;  White  Baroness 
(white);  Caroline  de  Sansal  (pink):  Louis  Van 
Houtte  (dark  crimson);  Gen.  Jacqueminot 
(lighter  crimson) ;  Eugene  Verdior  (pink-rose) ; 
John  Hopper  (dark  rose) . 

The  coarsest  and  biggest  of  the  hybrid  per¬ 
petuals,  Paul  Ncyron . 

V.  H.  Haddock,  Hon  &  Thorpe  mention 
the  following  13  as  the  very  best  of  the  hybrid 
perpetuals  for  the  garden,  for  cutting  and 
general  purposes:  Autoiue  Moutou,  Anuade 
Diesbaeh,  Coquette  de  Blanche,  Crown 
Prince,  Geu  Jack.,  Magna  Charta.  Mad. 
Chas.  Wood,  Annie  Wood,  Paul  Neyrou. 
Prince  Albert,  Perfection  des  Blanches,  Vic¬ 
tor  Verdicr. 

Tills  above  firm  mentions  the  following  as 
the  best  dozen  of  everblooming  roses  for  bed¬ 
ding:  Bon  Hilene,  Duchess  de  Brabant,  Cath¬ 
arine  Mermet,  Hermosa,  La  Princess  Vera, 
Mail,  Jos.  Schwartz,  Marie  Guillot,  Nipbetos, 
Perle  des  Jardius,  Queen’s  Scarlet,  Sufrano, 
Sunset . . . 

Because  the  hybrid  perpetuals  aro  uot  per¬ 
petual,  blooming  only  iu  June  aud  sometimes 
again  iu  the  fall,  “hybrid  remontants”  is  a 
better  name. 

Among  the  first  of  the  free  blooming  teas, 
Papa  Goutier  should  be  remembered . 

Peter  Henderson  mentions  as  in  Ins  esti¬ 
mation  the  best  dozen  everblooming  roses, 
either  for  beddingor  winter-flowering,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Agrippina,  Hermosa,  The  Bride,  Mer¬ 
met,  Bennett,  Sunset,  Blush  Malmaison, 
American  Beauty,  Buu  Sflene,  La  France, 

Pearl  of  the  Gardens,  Red  Malmaison . 

The  Dingee-Couard  Co.  mention  the  follow¬ 
ing  five  as  splendid  perpetual  Moss  Roses: 
Countess  of  Muriuais,  Mousseline,  James 
Veitch,  Perpetual  White,  Mad.  Moreau, 
Blanche  Moreau.  Wc  should  omit  Perpetual 
White.  And  is  not  Mud.  Moreau  a  Hybrid 
remontant? . . . 

Next  to  our  families,  says  Mr.  Graham,  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  I  hold  trees 
as  God’s  pleasantest  gift  to  man.  It  costs 
next  to  nothing  to  grow  them,  and  it  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  cut  out  the  surplus  than 

to  grow  others . 

Every  one  recognizes  the  money  value  of 
trees  on  a  place,  and  they  are  certainly  with¬ 
in  reach  of  all.  Walnuts,  hickory-nuts,  box- 
elder  and  maples  may  be  olunted  with  the  heel 
says  Mr.  Graham;  young  cottonwoods,  ash 
aud  elms  may  be  had  for  the  taking.  “The 
woods  are  full  of  thorn.”  Plant  trees;  plant 
them  iu  platoons;  protect  the  buildings  aud 
orchard  from  wind  storms  by  trees;  screen 
the  hog  pen  uud  manure  pile  from  the  house 
and  road  by  trees;  have  a  massive  wall  of 
given  foliage  to  “set  off"  the  house  by  plant¬ 
ing  trees  behind  it;  plant  trees  everywhere— 

don’t  shut  out  the  sunlight,  but  plant . 

TUESDAY  last  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John 
Maimers,  Vice-President  of  the  British  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Agriculture,  stated,  in 
response  to  interrogations  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  Government  inquiry  into 
M.  Pasteur’s  method  of  inoculating  cattle  for 
the  prevention  of  anthrax  and  other  diseases 
was  making  progress;  but  that  the  results  so 
far  obtained  would  not  justify  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  recommending  fann¬ 
ers  to  iuoculate  according  to  tho  Pasteur  sys¬ 
tem........... ,  ....  . .  . 

Great  improvement  of  accommodations  for 
American  cattle  and  dressed  beef  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  according  to  Consul  Underwood. 
New  wharves  and  slaughter-houses  have  been 
built.  Ocean  steamers  can  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  the  cattle  docks.  As  at  the  few 
other  designated  ports  of  debarkation  in  tho 
United  Kingdom,  cattle  are  sold  at  auction 
immediately  on  arrival.  Buyers  slaughter 
their  mvu  cattle.  No  American  cattle  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  the  abbattoirs  alive.  The  dues 
paid  are  50  cents  on  oxen,  cows  aud  bulls  for 
the  first  24  hours,  aud  12  cents  for  every  24 
hours  afterwards  till  the  end  of  10  days,  when 
slaughter  is  compulsory . .  ... 

Calves,  sheep  aud  bogs  are  charged,  re¬ 
spectively,  12  cents,  six  cents  and  10  cents  for 
tho  fleet  24  hours  and  four  cents,  t  wo  cents 
and  five  cents  for  each  succeeding  day. . . 

Slaughter-house  dues  (paid  by  the  buy¬ 
er)  are,  24  cents  for  steers,  cows  or  bulls,  aud 
10  cents,  six  cents  ond  12  cents  respectively 
for  calves,  sheep  and  hogs . 

Glasgow  ofteu  pays  better  prices  for  hides 
than  those  obtainable  at  Liverpool,  but  owing 
to  the  bad  way  Americuu  hides  uro  branded 
they  bring  only  second  class  prices,  and  are  fit 
oujy  for  second-class  uses.  Hides  uotbraudod 
bripg  from  ?■’  9’?  to  each  more  than 

branded  lijiRs  If  hides  must  be  branded  it 
Js  rpcpmmeuded  it  should  ho  done  on  the  neck 

pr  fore-arm . . . . . 

It  has  long  been  maintained  by  many 
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horsemen  that  the  only  reason  why  Thorough¬ 
bred  English  horses  have  always  beaten  pure¬ 
bred  Arabians  in  speed  whenever  they  have, 
for  the  last  century  or  so,  been  matched,  has 
been  because  they  were  larger.  The  majori¬ 
ty-  of  horsemen,  however,  have  beeu  of  the 
opinion  that,  size  for  size,  the  English  race¬ 
horse  is  sjieedior  and  gamier  than  the  Arabian. 
A  series  of  races  that  lately  took  place  at  Cai¬ 
ro,  Egypt,  between  an  ordinary  English  Thor¬ 
oughbred  and  an  Arabian  of  the  same  size, 
but  well  known  as  an  extra  fine  specimen  of 
his  race,  confirms  this  view;  for  over  short 
and  Jong  courses  the  Thoroughbred  was  uni¬ 
formly  thu  victor. . 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  Consular  reports, 
average  American  cattle  imported  into  Great 
Britain  are  better  than  the  similar  British 
products.  Ordinary  consumers  are  inveter- 
ately  opposed  to  American  heel',  but  eat  a 
great  deal  of  it  under  other  names.  Ameri¬ 
can  shippers  should  seud  ouly  cattle  fit  for 
immediate  killing.  The  frozen  mutton  trade 
from  Australia  and  South  America  has  greatly 
injured  the  trade  in  live  sheep  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  so  that  it  is  almost  suspended.  Fro¬ 
zen  mutton  keeps  its  flavor;  frozen  beef  does 
not.  Meat  imported  from  the  antipodes  is  all 
frozen ;  that  from  the  United  States  is  only 
refrigerated.  Consequently  the  American 
beef  trade  does  not  suffer  as  much  as  the 
American  mutton  trade . 

Consul  Eeckstein  of  Amsterdam,  says 
Dutch  cattle  raisers  and  dealers  are  much  ex¬ 
ercised  at  the  misnaming  of  Dutch  cattle  in 
the  United  States,  He  complains  that  some 
or  all  breeds  of  Dutch  cattle  coming  to  this 
country  are  called  “ Holstein*,”  whereas 
there  does  not  now  exist,  nor  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge  has  there  ever  existed  any  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  Hollaud  called  “Holsteins” . 

In  the  mare  the  first  milk  after  parturition, 
called  “colostrum,”  differs  materially  in  com¬ 
position  Horn  the  subsequent  secretion.  It 
contains  principles  adapted  to  remove  the 
effete  matters  collected  in  the  foal’s  intestines 
during  foetal  life,  and  hence  it  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  newly  born  foal  should  be  .-.ap¬ 
plied  with  the  milk  from  its  owu  dam,  at 
least  till  the  effete  matter  (meeomium)  has 
beeu  expelled,  aud  the  bowels  have  assumed 

their  natural  function . 

In  spite  of  the  purgative  effects  of  colost¬ 
rum,  the  foal  is  often  constipated,  especially  if 
the  dam  has  been  fed  with  dry  or  indigestible 
food  during  the  later  period  of  pregnancy; 
hence  many  persons  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
the  foal  a  dose  of  castor  oil  shortly  after 
birth — generally  a  good  practice,  as  none  but 
beneficial  effects  are  likely  to  result.  Injec¬ 
tions  of  warm  soap-and-wator  are  also  recom¬ 
mended  when  constipation  is  probable,  or  has 
occurred . . . 

There  is  probability  of  troublesome  skin 
diseases  if  u  foal  is  allowed  to  suckle  a  mare 
when  she  is  over-heated;  but  the  danger  from 
heated  milk  is  probably  a  trifle  exaggerated, 
aud  is  partly  due  to  the  fuel  that  the  hungry 
little  thing  partakes  too  greedily  of  the  milk. 
Better  he  on  the  safe  side,  however,  aud  allow 
the  mare  to  cool, and  bathe  her  swollen  glands 
with  lukewarm  water,  before  the  foal  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  her . . . 

The  usual  t  une  for  weaning  a  colt  is  ut  the 
age  of  five  or  six  mouths,  when,  if  the  mare 
has  reconecived,  or  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be 
worked  severely,  it  is  beneficial  for  her  that 
the  separation  should  be  no  longer  delayed. . . 

After  parturition  a  mare  should  never  be 
permitted  to  graze  until  she  has  had  a  small 
allowance  of  sweet  hay  or  some  other  nutri¬ 
tious,  dry  food;  nor  should  she  be  subjected 
to  work  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  foaling. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Mandan,  Morton  Co.,  March  '21. — The 
past  winter  has  been  an  exceedingly  hard  one. 

I  here  have  been  over  20  real  blizzards  and 
last  Saturday’s  was  the  hardest  one.  The 
snow  that  fell  was  damp, but  the  wind  blew  so 
fiercely  that  mauy  u  time  I  could  not  see  our 
stable  only  some  10  or  12  rods  away.  The  old¬ 
est  inhabitants  here  say  they  never  know  such 
a  winter.  Very  many  cattle  have  died,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Montana.  The  old  Missouri  is  on 
a  rampage.  The  ice  jammed  a  short  distance 
below  Port  A.  Lincoln  and  the  water  flowed 
back  into  the  city  of  Mandan  to  a  great  depth. 

a.  w.  a. 

IllinoU. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  March  27.— We  are 
now  faMy  launched  on  the  crop  season  of 
1H87-  March  on  the  whole  bus  boon  a  dry 
mouth.  Reports  say  considerable  damage  has 
eeu .done to  the  winter  wheat  crop,  particu- 
41  }  in  Kansas,  and  to  a  less  dpgrea  jp  Mis- 
"mi,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Winfer^whent  is, 


however,  such  a  peculiar  plant  that  until  it 
begins  to  greon  up  in  the  spring  its  real  con¬ 
dition  is  cue  rather  of  opinion  than  of  fact. 
What  is  now  needed  is  a  terra  of  good,  warm, 
growiug  weather,  aud  then  we  shall  know 
just  exactly  how  much  of  the  wheat  has  been 
winter-killed.  March  and  April  are  the  seed¬ 
ing  seusous  of  the  oat  crop;  in  Kansas  it  has 
been  very  largely  sown,  but  the  ground  is  dry 
and  hard,  and  rains  are  needed.  Some  oats 
have  also  been  sown  in  Nebraska ;  in  Southern 
Illinois  the  oat  crop  is  a  very  important  one. 
and  the  area  has  increased  every  year  during 
the  last  five.  The  frost  in  this  portion  of  the 
State  is  now  so  far  out  of  the  ground  that  the 
fields  are  being  prepared  for  the  seed,  aud  on 
all  our  well  underdrained  lands  the  oats  have 
been  sown.  It  Northern  Illinois  but  little 
progress  so  far  has  been  made  with  any  farm 
work  at  all.  Iowa  is  iu  about  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  so  far  as  seeding  is  concerned.  There 
is  a  great  body  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Milwaukee  wires  us  this  morniug 
that  there  are  10  inches  on  the  level.  There 
is  plenty  of  snow  in  Minnesota.  All  over  the 
winter  and  spring  wheat  and  oat  belts  of  the 
Northwest,  there  is  nothing  to  discourage  any 
one,  provided  we  have  good  weather  during 
April.  n.  w. 

Cobde.n,  Union  Co.,  March  17.— Pros¬ 
pect  for  peaches  good.  Wheat  is  looking  fine. 

J.  G. 

Virginia. 

Richmond,  Henrico  Co.,  Va.  March  29.— 
The  leaf  tobacco  trade  has  been  brisk  during 
the  week,  especially  that  in  finest  bright  wrap¬ 
pers.  Good  giade  mahoganies  are  plentiful ; 
low  grades  in  moderate,  though  improved, 
demand.  ( 'mnuiou  to  good  fillers  are  being 
worked  off  at  heavy  losses  in  old  bright  stock. 
The  market  continues  active  in  cutters,  for 
which  au  advance  of  one  to  three  cents  has 
beeu  established  in  the  past  two  weeks  in  tine 
grades.  W  est  Virginia  wrappers  are  also 
selling  from  two  to  four  cents  higher  at  unc¬ 
tion  sales.  Sun-cured  old  leaf  in  fail-  demand 
and  firmer  again.  New  dark  leaf  rather 
stronger.  The  better  crops  average  from  six 
to  eight  cents  round,  while  common  and  me¬ 
dium  crops  average  4X4  to  5>£  cents  in  hogs¬ 
heads.  Planters  see  that  it  is  useless  to  prize 
and  send  to  market  trashy  ami  very  low 
grades,  which  barely  pay  expenses  at  best. 
The  movement  of  Western  leaf  to  this  market 
has  been  large  lately  ou  account  of  anticipat¬ 
ed  higher  freights  next  month.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  are  fairly  busy  with  miscellaneous  orders. 

T.  n.  E. 

Wisconsin. 

Outagamie  Co. — We  have  had  a  very  fine 
winter  for  business;  plenty  of  snow  aud  good 
sleighing  since  about  Christmas.  Our  coldest 
weather  lias  been  about  20  degrees  below  zero. 
Prospect  for  maple  sugar  making  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  good  with  those  farmers  who  have  not 
cut  their  maple  trees  into  cord  wood.  j.  n. 


iiUsrcUanrous  AcLmibinfl. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hoot's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  aud 
renovato  the  wholo  system.  It  Is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  niton 
the  health  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be. 
comes  contaminated,  the  trulu  of  consequences 
by  which  tlio  health  is  undermined  is  Immeasur- 
tble.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
“little  (?)  ailments'*  are  tlm  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

HORSE  POWERS. 

laitcat  Improvement. 

Miii'hliifs  (ur  Tlirmliluit  and  ('leaning  Grain; 
also  Machine*  Tor  Mnvmn  Wood  with  Circular  and 
Cross  Cut  Drag  Saw 

Acknowledged  b.v  all  to  Ik'  TI1K  BEST,  consider 
Ing  Easy  Draft,  Durability,  quantity  and  quality  of 
"  ork,  18  puse  Pamphlet  FHEE.  Address 

A.  W.  GUAY’S  SONS, 

1  ATKNTEE8  AM)  SOt.K  M ANI'KAOTr HERS, 

.Middletown  Spring*.  Vermont. 


Dollar 


MOWER 


W&R 


P  KNIFE 

Grinder 


[DEALERS 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills 

1N  lWK  'V  Kt  Kiev  state  and  Territory  c 
iSHm  ¥•«&>* h*'  <-  • s  ,  d  a  s«*u..-uu  wheel,  h« 


-■"i  ,S  bo"n  «'4de  by  w  *  , .)  years,  and 

323  r\'  tlu?n  without 

.  Vi a  *  r«*coi«J  no  other  mill 

v ' 1 '  vr  «•>  » > *  •  T» 


Sisoi,  3  to  15  ft.  wiio.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  Me  deliver  free  at  Distributing  Depots. 

NOT  HU  DECEIVED.  Don’t  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 
gome  Interior  Cool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
w  BA  ORDERING  aN  “ACME’*  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  a  double  !£»  n;j  Acme 

I  fC  I  \  f..  »ny  responsible  farmer  In  the  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
.  ,  ~  ha**,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  don't  ask  pay  until  tried  on  his  own  tarot, 

bend  lor  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  from  4£«situ(es  and  Territories. 


540  a*  (ffiSIl®  Chicago.  DU  A  N  E  H .  N  AS  H ,  > 

ULLAGE  It,  ALIA  LA  A  and  other  essays  sent/rte  to  parties  icho  SAME  THIS 


Prinoipal  Office, 
New  Jersey. 
IS  PA  I' EE 


THE  BEST 


WASHER 

Wti  will  guarantee  tho  “  LOVEI.L  WASHER  » to  do  better 
l  work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
\iu  tho  world.  Warranted  the  yenrs,  and  it  it  don't  wash  tho 
clothes  clean  without  rubbing,  wo  will  rotund  tho  money. 

I  AGENTS  WANTED 

I  ROOF  tiro  A  grot*  are  making  from  S7.»  to  S  I  .»<)  prr 
mouth.  Farmers  make  to  $600  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
#.».  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  S'*.  Also  tho  Colo. 
{’ratBd  KBYSTONK  WRINGERS  at  manufacturers* 
lowest,  price  We  invite  tho  strictest  investigation,  bend 
your  aduret-k  qjj  *  DoataJ  otird  for  further  pdjticuian* 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA, 


If  you  think  of  doing  any  painting  this  Spring  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  guarantee  our  ready-mixed  paints  to  be  made  ouly  of  pure  linseed  oil, 
and  the  most  permanent  pigments.  They  are  not  “Chemical,”  “Rubber,”  “Patent,” 
or  “Fireproof.”  \Ve  use  no  secret  or  patent  method  in  murnfaeturing  them,  by  which 
benzine  aud  water  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  pure  liuseed  oil. 

Samples  of  FIFTY  DESIRABLE  SHADES  for  Consumers  ou  request. 

FINE  VARNISHES.  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS. 

Painters’  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 


MIXED 

PAINTS. 


LIGHT 

DRAFT 


BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BINDER 


Is  Jifth test- running  elevator  Binder  in  the  world.  The  year  IS86  demonstrated  this  in  thousands 

HHrr est-hol)  s.  and  we  stand  ready  to  tunintaiii  ibis  claim  against  any  and  ail  comers  by  actual  tests 
of  draft  In  the  Harvest  of  1»7.  Us  unrtisin  the  field  arc  uuequaled  by  any  binder  tu  existence. 


T\  e  also  Manufacture  Bttekeve  Down  Binders,  Buckeye  Table- R akes  and  Droppers, 
nml  I  he  World-Renowned  Bitekeye  Mowers, 

AV  blch  for  thirty  years  have  been  ihi*  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  this  class  of  machines. 
Call  on  our  n.-aresl  agent  and  examine  samples,  or  send  for  our  Illust  rated  Catalogue. 

AULTMAN,  MILLER  <5c  CO.,  -  -  AKRON,  OHIO. 


SPRING-  VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 

..  _  AIho  KA  R  AM)  PHI MK  TOB  \Cro  KFD  PLINTH 

r  AttMKtiH.  GAUDBJfKIlS,  and  FLOIttSTs,  use  the  Patent  IMti  >TE<  'Vt  Ml  ro  fit  h  -i  , 

L.  ».  WATERPROOFING  FIBRE  CO..  36  SOrTlfsTmiEf.  NEW  YORK. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Best  SelUngTool  on  l  rth. 


Leveler. 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED 

Offices :  FULTON  ST.,  cor.  William,  New  York. 
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Don’t  plant  the  Norway  Spruce  or  the 
Balsam  Fir. 


The  Blood  Birch  differs  from  the  spe¬ 
cies  in  its  purple  leaves — purple  in  spring, 
a  dark  green  later. 


Catalogue  Notices,  begun  on  page  243 
of  the  Supplement,  are  completed  on  page 
245  of  the,  regular  sheet. 


TnosE  who  can  afford  to  invest  in  rare 
and  peculiar  trees  may  be  pleased  with 
the  Golden  Oak—  Quercus  concordia 
a  urea- 


We  might  just  as  well  call  beef,  mut¬ 
ton  and  pork  by  the  general  name  of 
“ beef ”  as  to  call  commercial  fertilizers  by 
the  general  name  of  “phosphates.” 


If  the  White  Pine  is  objected  to  on  the 
score  that  it  grows  too  large,  try  the 
Dwarf  White  Pine.  Our  specimen  is  16 
years  old  and  only  nine  feet  high. 


Regular  Premium  lists  and  posters 
will  gladly  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for 
them.  Our  Special  premium  list,  on  the 
last  page  of  the  Supplement,  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  interest. 


Schwerdler’s  Maple,  so  often  com¬ 
mended  by  the  R.  N.-Y.,  i§  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  genus,  regardless  of  its  col¬ 
ored  leaves  which,  in  early  spring,  are  a 
dark  purple,  almost,  black. 


An  examination  of  one  dozen  Japan 
Chestnut  Seedlings  raised  last  season 
shows  that  some  are  killed  back  about 
half,  while  others  are  harmed  only  near 
the  tips.  The  tallest  are  about  15  inches 
high. 

We  would  respectfully  advise  our  nur¬ 
serymen  to  propagate  Abies  Alcocquiana 
as  fast  as  they  can.  It  is  a  pity  it  might, 
not  be  called,  familiarly,  the  “Changeable” 
Spruce,  the  same  as  certain  silks  arc  so  called 
and  for  a  similar  reason.  Our  specimen 
is  now  13  feet  high  and  about  10  years 
old.  It  is,  as  we  believe,  superior  to  the 
Norway  in  every  way,  except,  perhaps, 
that  it  might  not  grow  quite  so  fast. 


Something  of  a  curiosity — to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker,  at  least — comes  to  us 
from  James  Carter  A  Co.,  the  London 
seedsmen,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  box  of 
black  potatoes  named  “Cctawayo.”  The 
original  stock,  says  the  above  firm,  came 
from  Zulu  land,  where,  it  is  said,  this 
potato  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  Zulus 
for  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  flesh  is 
described  as  of  a  “purplish-black  color, 
the  flavor  very  good.”  It  is  further  said 
to  be  an  “enormous  cropper,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  free  from  disease.”  We  shall  try  it. 


The  attention  of  those  who  have  hardy 
deciduous  or  evergreen  trees,  shrubs  or 
vines  to  buy  is  respectfully  called  to 
“Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds,”  page 
242  of  the  Supplement.  After  l  i  years  of 
somewhat  dearly  bought  experience,  those 
which  we  should  now  prefer,  if  limited 
to  the  number  mentioned,  are  there  given 
— partly  in  the  order  of  their  supposed 
merits.  Some  of  the  catalogues  noticed 
on  pages  243  and  245  of  the  Supplement 
or  reference  to  back  numbers  of  the  It. 
N.-Y.,  will  furnish  details  which  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  omitted. 


People  generally  seem  to  think  that  all 
ice  is  healthy.  Many  who  will  not  touch 
city  water  at  its  normal  temperature,  are 
perfectly  ready  to  drink  it  largely  when 
cooled  by  ice.  The  popular  idea  is  that 
the  actiou  of  freezing  destroys  disease 
germs  as  completely  as  does  boiling.  This 
is  a  fatal  mistake.  The  recent  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Prudden  fully  prove  that  dis¬ 
ease-producing  bacteria  may  live  for  a 
long  time  in  ice.  We  know  of  farmers 
who  take  ice  from  a  pond  just  below  the 
barnyard  where  there  is  little  or  no 
drainage.  The  water  falls  there  in  the  fall, 
and  freezes  over.  In  the  summer  it  dries 
up.  Because  the  ice  comes  from  the  pond 
clear  and  sparkling  it  is  supposed  to  be 


harmless.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that 
such  ice  will  melt  into  water  almost  as 
foul  and  unhealthy  as  that  from  which  it 
was  taken.  It  will,  though. 


In  theR.  N.-Y.  of  March  26  an  editor¬ 
ial  quoted  the  Director  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  as  having  said  that 
“corn  picked  when  still  in  the  milk — or 
when  it  is  usually  gathered  for  table  use 
— can  he  so  cured  as  to  make  the  best 
seed  corn.  It  is  only  necessary  to  hang 
it  in  a  warm  room  at.  a  temperature  of 
from  100  to  120  degrees  until  thoroughly 
cured.”  The  Director,  under  date  of 
March  29,  writes  that  he  has  never  made 
anj  such  statement.  He  knows  of  nothing 
he  has  said  which  would  “convey 
even  the  idea  implied.”  The  quotation 
was  made,  as  we  remember,  from  some 
alleged  report  of  a  late  address  made  by 
Dr.  S  urtevant,  and  we  regret  having 
given  it  a  wider  circulation.  What  in  the 
main  we  desired  to  take  exception  to  in 
the  editorial  alluded  to,  was  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant’s  advocacy  of  curing  seed  corn  in  a 
high  temperature.  He  states  in  one  of  his 
reports  (page  73  of  1885)  that  corn  dried 
at  a  high  temperature — say  90  to  100  de¬ 
grees — is  superior  for  seed  uses."  From 
our  own  experience,  as  before  stated,  we 
believe  that  seed  corn  dried  in  a  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  less  than  80  degrees  and  above 
freezing,  will  germinate  as  freely  and  as 
vigorously  as  if  cured  in  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature. 

■»«»  ■— 

State  Weather  Service. — A  bill 
providing  for  a  State  Weather  service  in 
New  York,  similar  to  that  in  various  oth¬ 
er  States,  has  been  introduced  in  the  N. 
Y.  Assembly.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
measure,  should  it  become  a  law,  will  be 
to  put  Prof.  Fuertcs,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  charge  of  the  service.  Prof. 
Fuertcs  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  meteorology.  For  the 
past  five  years  lie  has  made  weather  fore¬ 
casts  for  Ithaca.  We  are  informed  that 
83  per  cent,  of  these  forecasts  were  veri¬ 
fied.  The  proposed  service  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  non-partisan.  The  expense  will  be 
insignificant,  as  most  of  the  work  is  to  be 
done  by  volunteers.  Tt  is  well  known 
that  almost  every  locality  can  boast  of  a 
“weather-seer, ”  who  can  forecast  the 
weather  in  a  surprisingly  accurate  man¬ 
ner.  There  arc  also  many  private  stations 
where  men  study  meteorology  for  tlicir 
own  information  or  pleasure.  If  all  the 
facts  and  experience  noted  by  all  these  ob¬ 
servers  could  be  collected  and  accurately 
reduced,  it  is  evident  that  many  a  timely 
warning  concerning  approaching  storms 
or  frosts  could  be  given.  The  farmers 
would  be  the  class  most  benefited.  The 
proposed  measure  is  a  good  one  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  passed. 


Our  first-page  picture  might  well 
go  to  our  readers  without  a  single  word 
of  comment.  It  tells  its  own  story — tells 
it  with  startling  force.  Hundreds  of 
fanners  who  could  not  be  induced  to  read 
a  long  speech  or  essay,  will  study  this 
picture,  recognize  its  truth,  and  reason 
out  its  true  meaning.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  are  bound  hand  and  foot  just  as  this 
helpless  giant  in  the  picture  is  fastened. 
Blinded  by  party  tics  aud  crippled  by 
prejudice  and  superstition,  they  have 
become  an  easy  prey  for  the  rascals  who 
live  upon  plunder.  Every  dishonest 
scamp  in  the  country  boasts  of  Ins  ability 
to  “fool  the  farmer,”  and  rob  him  of  his 
hard-earned  profits.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
rob  a  man  who  is  unable  to  move  hand  or 
foot.  IIow  readily  the  giant  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  could  dispose  of  his  petty  assailants 
if  his  hands  were  free.  They  will  be  free. 
The  Goddess  of  the  Grange  comes  to  the 
rescue.  With  Education,  that  mighty 
sword  that  has  so  often  cut  slavery  to  the 
heart,  she  cuts  these  hateful  bonds  and 
shows  the  giant  his  real  power.  The 
farmers  must  make  use  of  this  mighty 
weapon— Education.  They  should  rule 
this  country.  They  can  do  so  when  they 
take  advantage  of  their  possibilities.  They 
must  be  students,  business  men,  patriots 
and  thinkers.  No  other  class  of  men  will 
win  the  battle  for  them.  They  need  not 
call  for  help.  “Who  would  be  free,  him¬ 
self  must  strike  the  blow.” 


HOPE  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 


It  is  estimated  that  about  108,000  per¬ 
sons  die  of  consumption  every  year  in 
this  country.  Treatment  and  change  of 
climate  frequently  prolong  the  life  of  the 
consumptive,  but  no  cure  has  hitherto 
been  discovered.  An  experiment  now 
being  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
gives  higher  hopes  of  finding  a  specific 
remedy  for  this  disease  than  any  we  re¬ 
member.  Articles  already  extensively 
published  throughout  the  country  have 


announced  that  cures  have  actually  been 
effected:  hut  the  statement,  is  an  exagger¬ 
ation.  The  treatment  consists  of  injec¬ 
tions  of  carbonic  acid  gas  aud  sulphuret¬ 
ted  hydrogen  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
arrangement.  It  was  first,  practised, 
some  time  back, by  Dr.  Bergeon,  of  Lyons, 
France,  and  has  been  tried  for  seven 
weeks  in  Philadelphia,  on  25  patients, 
mostly  persons  “suffering  from  advanced 
lesions,  nearly  all  associated  with  cavities, 
marked  bronchial  catarrh  and  some 
laryngeal  lesions" — severe  cases  all.  Hith¬ 
erto  the  results  have  been  the  reduction 
of  the  fever  and  sweats,  the  lessening  of 
the  expectoration  and  the  increase  of 
weight.  Suppuration  “in  the  pulmonary 
cavities,  and  in  the  bronchial  passages” 
says  Prof.  E.  T.  Bruen,  M.D.,  one  of  the 
physicians  of  the  hospital,  “has  been 
positively  and  promptly  antagonized. 
The  temperature  has  been  reduced  in  a 
few  days  and  within  two  weeks  has  been 
frequently  brought  to  a  normal  point.” 
There  has  been  a  “cessation  of  night 
sweats  in  most  instances,  and  in  all  this 
symptom  has  been  remarkably  lessened.” 
Where  rules  and  “copious  muco-purulent 
expectoration”  have  been  present,  “the 
rales  have  disappeared  or  have  decidedly 
decreased,  aud  in  nearly  all  instances  the 
digestive  system  lias  been  favorably 
affected,  the  tongue  has  become  clean  and 
natural,  the  appetite  has  increased,  and 
also  the  ability  to  assimilate  and  appro¬ 
priate  food.  In  most  cases  the  gain  in 
weight  has  been  progressive  and  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  in¬ 
cident.  to  phthisis  decidedly  influenced 
for  the  better  and  a  more  cheerful  dispo¬ 
sition  secured.” 

There  is  scarcely  a  household  in  the 
land  which  has  not  been  saddened  by  the 
loss  of  a  member  or  relative  owing  to  this 
deadly  disease,  and  any  fair  prospect  of  a 
specific  remedy  must  cause  joy  to  mil¬ 
lions.  The  results  hitherto  attained  at 
Lyons  and  Philadelphia  encourage  the 
hope  that  a  remedial  measure  of  much 
value  has  been  discovered,  but  it  will 
take  a  year  or  two,  at.  least,  to  thoroughly 
test  its  merits.  Of  Dr.  Bergeon’s  patients, 
even  those  most  benefited  continue  to 
have  slight  expectoration  containing  ba¬ 
cilli;  but  in  all  cases  the  results  hitherto 
obtained  have  been  more  hopeful  than 
those  secured  by  any  other  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment. 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  WESTERN  FARM¬ 
ERS. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  making  special  investigations  into 
the  indebtedness  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Western  States.  It  finds  that  there  are 
now  about  5,000,000  owners  of  farms,  and 
that  1,000,000  new  farms  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  since  1880.  Farms  arc  steadily 
decreasing  in  size  and  increasing  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  the  opening  of  new  farms  by 
young  men  and  others  without  capital, 
many  are  encumbered  by  mortgages, 
mostly  held  by  Eastern  capitalists,  and  by 
banks,  insurance  companies,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  farm  machineiy.  and  local  money 
lenders.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
may  slightly  exceed  seven  per  cent. 
Probably  38  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  are  in  debt,  mostly  for  farms  on 
which  partial  payments  have  been  made. 
The  obligations  of  the  better  class  of  far¬ 
mers  are  generally  in  the  form  of  notes 
drawing  from  six  to  eight,  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est  per  annum,  and  secured  by  mortgages 
on  the  land.  The  loans  are  usually  made 
for  five  years,  at  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cash  value  of  the  property. 
They  are  obtained  generally  from  Eastern 
capitalists,  through  local  agents,  who 
charge  a  commission.  A  still  larger  class 
of  debtors  include  farmers  of  smaller 
moans,  renters  and  tenant  farmers.  Most 
of  their  debts  are  to  local  banks  ami  racr- 
ehan's — chiefly  the  latter,  for  supnlies 
needed  by  their  families.  The  difference 
between  the  cash  nnd  credit  prices  of  goods 
probably  equals  10  per  cent  — a  heavy 
Durden  on  the  farmers  of  the  State  in¬ 
curred  mostly  through  their  own  fault. 
Not  over  three  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
have  property  interests  outside  their 
farms.  These  consist  of  bank  stock, 
town  lots,  and  live  stock  ranges  in  Texas, 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  Of  Michigan 
farmers  probably  one-third  are  somewhat 
in  debt;  but  usually  their  obligations  are 
not  heavy.  About  one- fourth  of  the 
farms  are  mortgaged  for  varying  amounts, 
generally  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
their  value.  The  debts  are  mostly  due  to 
other  farmers,  and  to  a  less  extent  to 
bankers  and  merchants.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  many  farmers  possess 
surplus  capital  in  the  form  of  notes,  mort¬ 
gages,  bank  and  railroad  stock  and  inter¬ 
est  in  manufactures.  In  Indiana  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  farmers  is  greatly  decreas¬ 


ing,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  over  10 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers  are  in  debt  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  of  their  credits.  The 
demand  for  loans  is  less  now  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  within  the  last  seven 
years.  In  Kansas  probably  20  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  are  in  debt  beyond  the 
amount  of  their  credits,  and  fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged;  but  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  is  being  steadily 
lessened.  Tn  Nebraska  farm  debts  have 
been  reduced  one-half  in  ten  years  and 
t  he  proportion  of  farms  mortgaged  is  quite 
small.  On  the  whole,  western  agriculture 
appears  to  be  steadily  throwing  off  the  op¬ 
pressive  load  of  debts  under  which  it 
groaned  ten  to  twelve  years  ago. 


brevities. 


Springtime. 

For  the  cemetery  only — the  Weeping  Wil¬ 
low. 

The  little  evergreen  shrub  Daphne  cneorum 
will  please  you. 

“What  Others  Say”  may  help  our  readers 
in  choosing  their  rosea. 

Select  your  trees  nnd  shrubs.  See  cata¬ 
logue  notices,  pages  243  and  245. 

The  most  graceful  of  all  weeping  ever¬ 
greens — the  Weeping  Hemlock. 

As  judged  at  the  Rural  0  rounds,  Alcock’s 
Spruce  is  t  he  peer  of  any  conifer. 

The  swiftest  growing  and  poorest  of  the 
maples— the  Silver  Leaf  (Acer  dasycarpuni). 

The  prettiest,  hardy,  variegated  vine — the 
Variegated  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  brachy- 
poda  aurea  variegata). 

The  vine  that  hears  the  prettiest  fruit — 
Vitis  heterophyila.  Its  berries  are  like  wax, 
and  as  they  ripen  we  rimy  often  see  upon  the 
same  raceme  green,  pink  aud  blue. 

Tntt  production  of  flour  barrels  from  paper 
pulp  will  revolutionize  barrel  making.  The 
new  barrels  are  lighter,  cheaper  amt  tighter 
than  those  made  of  staves. 

The  first  evergreen  that  the  amateur  falls  iu 
love  with  upon  visiting  the  nursery  to  select 
liis  trees  is  the  Balsam  Fir.  It  ought  to  be  the 
last.  And  the  Norway  Spruce  should  he 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Do  you  t  hink  it  would  please  you  to  graft  a 
dozen  or  more  different  varieties  of  pears  upon 
one  tree?  White,  red  and  black  grapes  upon 
the  same  vine?  Gooseberries  upon  currants? 
Differently  colored  lilacs  upon  one  stock? 
Such  curiosities  interest  unprofessional 
people. 

The  somewhat  new  though  rare  Japan 
shrub,  Xnrit.hoeeras  sorbifolia,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  hardy  iu  this  climate.  A  few  seedlings 
raised  last  year  are  alive  to  the  tips,  though 
all  have  been  thrown  more  or  less  by  the 
frost.  Tliis  shrub  will  probably  work  its  way 
into  popularity. 

The  Grange  at  Millis,  Mass.,  decided,  after 
a  discussion,  that  the  property  of  the  town 
could  be  increased  in  value  if  farmers  would 
set  out  trees  by  the  roadside,  keep  sidewalks 
in  order,  mow  the  bushes  by  the  roadside,  keep 
the  schools  iu  good  condition,  and  sternly  set 
their  faces  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  is 
u  wise  decision.  Such  a  course  could  have 
but  one  result.  Can’t  it  be  earned  out?  No! 
Why  not? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Pitch 
Silver  Fir,  known  ns  Allies  Nibirieo,  Abies 
Picbta  and  Picea  I’icbta  (correctly  the  secondi 
is  a  very  hardy  tree  nnd  not  as  liable  to  lose 
its  lower  foliagu  with  age  as  are  some  other 
firs.  It.  is  a  tree  of  medium  siz.c,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Siberia,  with  dark-green  foliage 
and  of  compact  growth.  Us  growth  is  by  no 
means  ns  rapid  as  that  of  the  Balsam  Fir. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  some  t.o  train  certain 
kinds  of  bushes  into  standards,  so  that  they 
form  mirmture  trees.  The  currant  or  goose¬ 
berry  so  trained  or  grafted  is  a  curiosity.  Iu 
this  case  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  graft  l*otb 
kinds  of  fruit  ou  the  same  stock.  The  wista¬ 
ria  is  a  curiosity  trained  into  a  standard;  so 
is  the  bitter-sweet.  Fortune’s  Forsyth ia  is 
naturally  u  shrub  that  suckers  a  great  deal. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that 
is  improved  by  being  trained  as  a  standard. 

A  GOOD  school  adds  to  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  any  district.  Any  business  farmer 
will  admit  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  De¬ 
sirable  tenants,  or  those  who  wish  to  buy  pro¬ 
perty  and  build  up  the  neighborhood,  always 
want,  their  children  cducutcd.  Those  who  do 
not.  care  about,  this  me  better  left  out.  Every 
voter  iu  the  district  should  take  uu  interest  in 
the  school.  When  left  to  ruu  itself,  it  will 
quickly  give  the  district  a  bad  name.  It  can 
only  bo  unproved  and  maintained  by  constant 
watchfulness. 

A  ttention  is  called  to  the  Supplement  for 
several  reasons:  First,  the  fnll  page  engrav¬ 
ing  tells  of  Spring  and  its  delights  iu  a  way 
that  words  could  not.  Second:  Mr.  Harris’s 
third  article  reviewing  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes’s  ex¬ 
periments,  appears  there.  Third,  our  friends 
who  have  hardy  plants  to  buy.  may  bo  aided 
by  reading  the  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds 
— and,  last,  the  selections  from  our  regular 
premium-list  are  such  as  have  much  pleased 
ninuy  of  our  subscribers  and  agents. 

Sow  lawn-grass  seed  as  soon  ns  possible.  If 
one  has  only  small  patches  to  cover,  rake  the 
soil  to  a  perfect  level  and  sow  the  seed  as 
evenly  as  may  be.  Then  rake  ugain,  sow 
again  and  rake  again.  The  object  is  to  se¬ 
cure  a  full  even  stuud.  We  regard  Blue  Grass 
and  Red-top  as  the  best  varieties  to  sow. 
Many  advise  that  «  small  proportion  of  1  mw- 
thy  seed  be  added  for  the  reason  that  it 
sprouts  before  the  others  and  therefore  cov¬ 
ers  the  bare  spots  earlier.  Three  bushels  or 
seed  to,  the  acre  of  either  Blue  Gross  or 
Rod-top  are  littlo.enough, 
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LAWES  &  GILBERT’S  EXPERIMENTS. 

NO.  III. 

SUGAR  BEETS. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  experiments  on  sugar  beets  are,  in  tact, 
a  continuation  of  the  experiments  on  turnips. 
They  were  made  on  the  same  land,  on  the 
same  plots  and  with  little  difference  in  the 
manures.  The  experiments  were  continued 
for  five  years — 1  H7t-7f>.  The  accompanying  ta¬ 
ble  gives  the  results  of  the  experiments  the  first 
three  years.  The  beets  were  sown  in  rows  22 
inches  apart,  and  thinned  out  to  11  inches 
apart  in  the  rows: 


of  nitrate  of  soda,  alone,  produce  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5(50  bushels  of  beets  per  acre,  or  over 
one  bush  el  of  roots  for  each  pound  of  nitrate 
of  soda. 

This  fact  explains  why  superphosphate  in 
the  above  table  seems  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  We  cannot,  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
it  is  iu  any  way  injurious  to  the  plauts.  All 
the  facts  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
clearly  point  the  other  way.  The  reason 
why,  on  Plot  3  without  manure,  we  get  a 
larger  crop  than  on  Plot  5  with  superphos¬ 
phate,  is  probably  this:  the  two  plots  had 
grown  28  crops  of  turnips,  one  (Plot  3),  with¬ 
out  manure,  and  the  other  (Plot  5)  with  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  the  latter  plot  had  produced  a 
far  larger  growth  of  turnips,  which  bad  re¬ 
moved  far  more  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  And 
thus,  when  these  plots  were  sown  to  beets,  the 
plants  found  more  available  nitrogen  in  Plot 


acid  phosphate  may  destroy  oi  sterilize  the 
germs  that  produce  these  plants,  or  check 
their  growth. 

Whatever  is  the  explanation,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  Hint  we  get  a  much  larger  gro  wth  of 
beets  without  manure  tlmu  we  did  of  turnips 
ou  the  same  land.  Phosphate  did  not  increase 
the  growth,  but  apparently  retarded  it.  Nit¬ 
rates,  whether  applied  directly  or  iu  the  form 
of  ammonia-salts  (which  are  readily  converted 
into  nitrates),  had  a  great  effect  on  the  beets, 
but,  not  on  the  turnips. 

We  deem  it  accessary  to  give  the  results  of 
the  next  two  sea.sous.lH74  and  1K75,  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  first.,  there  was  no  cross  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  salts  of  ammonia  used  these 
years,  nor  auy  farm-yard  manure  or  rape 
cake;  and,  second,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
rain  for  some  time  after  sowiug  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plots  failed  iu  1874. 


discriminate  praise,  merely  confused  us.  Lots 
of  trees  and  shrubs  were  bought  and  planted 
that  were  killed  by  the  first  wiuter.  Large 
trees  were  planted  where  small  ones  ought  to 
have  been.  Some  of  the  best  places  were 
given  to  the  poorest  shrubs  or  trees.  Groups 
were  crowded.  Thorn  are  some  things  which 
books  or  papers  cannot  teach.  Study  and 
practice  must  go  together.  We  aim  in  the 
following  list,  merely  to  mention  those  trees 
and  shrubs  which  we  should  now  choose  were 
we  again  to  plant  the  grounds  of  a  new  homo 
in  a  soil  and  situation  similar  to  that  of  this 
place,  were  we  confined  to  a  limited  number. 
The  botanical  ns  well  as  the  common  names 
are  given,  so  that  references  to  nurserymen's 
catalogues  or  books  may  be  facilitated. 

EVERGREENS. 

Abies  Alcocquiana  (Alcock’s  Spruce).  If 


TABLE  5.  SUGAR  BEETS,  AFTER  15  YEARS  WITH  SWEDE  TURNIPS. 


Series  1. 

01 

Series  2. 

Each  plot  as  Scries  1, 

Series  s. 

Each  plot  as  Series  1, 

Series  4. 

Each  plot  as  Series  1, 
aim  cross-dressed 

Series  5. 

Eaeh  plot  as  Series  1. 

O 

and  cross-dressed 

and  cross  dressed 

with  '2.000 lli.  rape  cake 

and  cross  dressed 

£ 

with  550  II).  nitrate 

with  100  lb.  “amino- 

ami  loo  Hi.  “ammonia 

with  2,000  lb.  rape-cake. 

Soda. 

nlu  salts.'’ 

sal's." 

First  Season— 1871. 

1. — Farm-yard  manure,  14  tons,  . » •  • 

2. — Farm-yard  manure.  14  tons,  and  3>£  cwt.  superphosphate.,  . 

8,— Without  munure — 18-lfi,  and  since,  .  ....  •  •••  •  ••• 

4.  — 31^  cwt.  superphosphate,  800  lb.  sulphate  potass,  200  lb.  sulphate  soda,  loo  lb.  sul¬ 

phate  magnesia.  . .  . .  . 

5.  — cwt  superphosphate, .  . 

(>. — 30?  ewt.  superphosphate,  800  lb.  sulphate  potass,  -  .... 

7.  — 80?  cwt.  superphosphate,  800  lb,  sulphate  potass.  3(5 0?  lb.  ammonia  salts,  - 

8. — Umnauured,  1853,  and  since:  previously  part  uumanured,  part  superphosphate, 

Second  Season — 1872. 

1  — Farm-yard  manure,  14  tons,  -  ...  .  •  •  •  • 

2. — Farm-yard  manure.  14  tons,  and  30?  cwt.  superphosphate,  . 

8. — Without  manure — 1840,  and  since,  •- .  .  . 

4 — 31?  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  200  lb.  chloride  sodium  (common 
salt),  200  In.  sulphate  magnesia,  .  — 

5.  — 8K  cwt,  superphosphate,  ....  . 

6. -3 y,  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  . .  . 

7. — 3>?  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  38 U'  lb.  ammonia  salts . 

8. — Umnauured,  1853,  and  since;  previously  part  unmanured,  part  superphosphate, 

TniRD  Season— 1873. 

1.  — Farm-yard  manure,  14  tons,  .  ■••• 

2.  — Farm-yard  manure,  14  tons,  and  30,  cwt.  superphosphate,  - 

3.  — Without  manure,  1840,  and  siuee,  . .  . 

4.  — 31?  cwt  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  200  lb.  chloride  sodium  (common 

salt),  200  Id.  sulphate  magnesia,  . 

5. -30?  cwt.  superphosphate,  .  .  — 

6.  — 30?  cwt,  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  . .  . 

7.  — 301  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  3(5,0?  lb.  ammonia  >alts,  - 

8.  — Uumanured,  1853,  and  since;  previously  part,  unmanured,  part  superphosphate, 


Produce  per  Acre  (Roots  trimmed  as  for  feeding,  not  as  for  Sugar-making.) 
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On  Plot  8,  without  manure  since  1846,  it 
will  be  remembered  the  average  yield  of 
Swede  turnips  for  the  last  15  years  was  only 
11  cwts.  per  acre,  while  on  this  same  plot, 
still  without  manure,  the  yield  of  beets  is 
seven  tons  11  cwts.  per  acre  Of  roots  and  two 
tons  of  leaves!  And  the  next  year,  still  with¬ 
out  manure  except  that  the  leaves  were 
spread  ou  the  land  and  plowed  under,  the 
yield  was  seven  tons  17  cwts.  of  roots  per 
acre. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  re¬ 
sult?  Clearly  we  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of 
agricultural  chemistry!  We  have  many 
other  things  to  learn  besides  the  action  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphoric  aeiil  and  potash. 

Superphosphate,  which  is  so  beneficial  on 
turnips,  seems  to  be  not  needed  on  the  beets. 
There  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  the 
composition  of  beets  and  turnips.  The  tur¬ 
nips  could  not  find  enough  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  soil  for  even  the  feeblest,  growth,  while  the 
beets  on  the  same  soil  got  all  they  wanted  for  . 
a  large  crop.  Witness  Plot  3,  cross-dressed 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  where  we  have  22  tons 
three  cwts.  of  roots  and  five  tons  12  cwts.  of 
leaves  per  acre,  and  this  without  the  addition 
of  a  particle  of  phosphoric  acid  to  a  soil  that, 
for  want  of  phosphoric  acid,  produced  on  this 
same  plot  less  than  one  ton  of  turnips  per 
acre. 

The  same  plot,  also  without  any  phosphoric 
acid,  the  next  year  produced  21  tons  seveu 
cwts.  of  roots  and  six  tons  six  cwts.  of  leaves 
per  acre. 

It  would  seem  that  beets  are  capable  of 
growing  on  a  soil  too  poor  for  Swede  turnips. 
Furthermore,  when  furnished  with  abundance 
of  food,  they  are  capable  of  producing  a  far 
greater  crop  per  acre. 

The  one  ingredient  of  plant  food  in  which 
this  soil  was  most  deficient  was  for  turnips, 
phosphoric  acid;  for  beets,  nitrogen.  Nitrate 
of  soda  alone,  without  either  phosphoric  acid  or 
potash,  or  any  other  ingredient  of  plant-food, 
produced  an  increase  (Plot  3)  of  14  tons  three 
cwts.  of  roots  and  three  tons  18  cwts.  of 
leaves  per  acre.  Iu  other  words,  calling  56 
pounds  of  trimmed  roots  a  bushel,  550  pounds 


3  than  in  Plot  5  and  produced  a  larger  crop. 
The  superphosphate  did  neither  good  nor 
harm.  The  increased  crop  of  beets  was  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  available  nitrogen  in 
the  no-manure  plot. 

The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  available 
nitrogen  is  not  supposed  to  accumulate  iu  a 
soil  lying  fallow.  The  accepted  view  is  that, 
there  would  bo  as  much  nitrogen  annually 
converted  into  nitric  acid  on  Plot  8  as  on 
Plots.  The  turnip  plants  on  Plot  5,  having 
abundance  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  take 
up  the  nitric  acid,  while  on  Plot  3  the  nitric 
acid  is  leached  out  of  the  soil.  In  this  view  of 
the  ease  there  ought  to  be  no  more  nitric  acid 
iu  the  soil  on  Plot  S  than  on  Plot  5. 

Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  not  wash 
out  of  the  soil.  The  supply  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  ingredients  of  plant-food  annually  liber¬ 
ated  from  the  soil,  if  not  absorbed  by  the 
growing  plants,  is  retained  by  the  soil,  l’hos- 
phate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water.  When 
converted  into  superphosphate  it  is  soluble; 
but  when  this  superphosphate  is  applied  to 
the  soil  it  reverts  back  to  the  insoluble  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  When  in  solution  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  more  or  less  through  tho  soil  and 
when  reverted  or  precipitated,  the  particles 
are  almost  infinitely  minute,  and  while  still 
insoluble  iu  pure  water,  they  are  soluble  in 
water  containing  certain  soil-salts  or  acids. 
This  is  so  well  understood  that  chemists  in 
estimating  the  value  of  manures  make  a  de¬ 
cided  difference  in  the  value  placed  on  insolu¬ 
ble  phosphate  and  “reverted'’  phosphate— or 
phosphate  soluble  in  water  containing  citrate 
of  ammonia. 

Muy  we  not  justly  conclude  that  the  min¬ 
eral  plant-food  which  is  dissolved  iu  the  soil 
but  not  taken  up  by  the  crop,  “reverts,”  and 
that  it  is  much  more  available  and  valuable 
than  in  its  previous  condition? 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
the  acid  phosphate  which  has  been  used  for  so 
many  years  on  Riot  5  may  not  have  retarded 
nitrification?  We  now  know  that,  tho  conver¬ 
sion  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  into  nitric 
acid  is  the  work  of  a  minute  live  plant,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  an  excessive  application  of 


We  have  given  in  the  table  all  the  results 
obtained  during  the  first  three  years.  We 
make  few  comments,  preferring  to  let  the  in¬ 
telligent  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
study  tho  figures  for  themselves.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  what  are  called  “complete  manures” 
may  fiud  in  these  experiments  results  favora¬ 
ble  to  their  views.  They  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  1873  ultra te/>l“  soda  produced  only 
an  increase  of  3(58  bushels  of  lieets  per  acre, 
and  conclude  that  the  soil  is  rapidly  losing 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  that  if  one 
wants  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  bouts  it  is  better 
to  pile  on  all  the  manure  that  the  plauts  may 
need.  But  this  is  not  good  economy.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  these  experiments  is  not  to  tell  us  how 
to  grow  big  crops  regardless  of  cost,  but  to 
give  us  definite  and  reliable  information  as  to 
the  agricultural  requirements  of  the  plants.  We 
have  been  looking  too  much  to  the  difference 
in  soils  and  not  enough  to  tho  difference  iu 
plants.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  commend 
these  remarkable  and  accurate  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  experiments  to  the  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  readers. 


experiment  Okoumls  of  the  Yana l 


A  list  of  trees ,  shrubs  and  vines  which  the 
Rural  would  select  after  14  years’  exper¬ 
ience;  the  Umbrella  Pine;  Grape  Notes; 
Stone's  Blackberry;  report  of  new  potatoes 
tided  last  year  concluded. 

It  is  now  exactly  the* season  of  the  year 
when  those  who  care  for  hardy,  ornamental 
plants  are  making  up  their  minds  what  kinds 
to  select;  and  the  importance  of  u  good  selec¬ 
tion  is  just  as  great  as  iu  the  cose  of  fruit 
trees.  Whenjplanting  the  Rural  Grounds,  14 
years  ago,  the  experience  since  gained  would 
then  have  been  of  almost  inestimable  value. 
We  were  without  experience.  Catalogues 
with  their  interminable  lists  of  plants  and  in- 


we  could  bnve  but  one  conifer,  we  should 
select  this.  Abies  Canadensis  ithe  Common 
Hemlock  Spruce),  Abies  macrophylla  (dwarf, 
large-leaved,  Hemlock  Spruce)  and  Abies 
mierophylla  (dwarf,  small-laaved,  Hemlock 
Spruce);  Abies  Morinda  (Himalayan  Spruce); 
Abies  orientalls  (Eastern  Spruce;)  Abies polita 
(Tiger-tailed  Spruce);  Abies  pungens  (Blue 
Spruce);  Abies  alba  (White  Spruce):  Abies 
Grogoryaua  (very  dwarf);  Picea  (Abies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  nomenclature)  Nordman- 
uinna  (NordinuutTs  Fir) ;  Pieea  PIchta;  Pinus 
Strobus  (White  Pine  to  be  cutback  from  year 
to  year  after  the  seventh  year);  Retinispora 
obtusa  pcndula  (Weeping  Japan  Cypress);  R. 
plumose  uurea  (Golden-plume  Japan  Cypress) ; 
Sciadopitys  verticil  lata  (Umbrella  Pine); 
Thuja  occidentftlts  aurea  (Peabody’s  Goldeu 
Arbor-vita*). 

deciduous  trees. 

Acer  platnnoides  (Norway  Maple):  A.  p. 
dissectuui (Dissccted-leuf  Norway  Maple)  Acer 
Scliwerdleril  (Sehwer.ller's  Purple-leaf) ; 
Fagus  sylvatica  purpurea  (Purple-leaved 
Beech);  Larix  Europiea  (European  Larch); 
Acer  saceharimim  (Sugar  Maple);  Acer 
pseudo-platan ua  tricolor  (Throe-colored  Syca¬ 
more  Maple);  .Eseulus  Iiippocnstauum  rubi- 
cuuda  (Red-flowering  Horseehestnut;  AS.  H. 
alba  florepleno  l  Double  White- 11  owered  Horse- 
chestnut);  Salishuria  adinntifolin  (Maiden¬ 
hair  Salisburia  or  Ginkgo  Tree) ;  Fugus  sylva¬ 
tica  pendula  (Weeping  Beech);  Cladrastis 
tinctoria  or  Virgilia  lutea  (Yellow- wood) ; 
Fugus  sylvatica  heterophylla  (Various-leaved 
Beech) ;  Liquldambarstyraeiflua  (Sweet  Gum) ; 
Aluus  glutinosa  laciniata  imperial  is  (Imperial 
Cut-leaved  Abler);  Magnolia  acuminata,  M. 
macrophylla,  M.  Tunnel,  M.  Soulnugenua; 
Tilia  Americana  (American  Linden). 
deciduous  shrubs. 

Chionanthus  Virginica  (White  Fringe); 
Spim*a  prumfolia  (Double-flowering  Plum- 
leaved  Spmeai;  Rhus  eotinus  (Smoke-Tree); 
Syriuga  Penrica  (Persian  Lilac — to  which 
might  well  be  added  the  varieties  Rothoina- 
geusis,  the  Large-flowered  White,  ccerulea 
superba — Weigelas  iu  variety.  Japan  Quinces 
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in  variety,  Forsy  thia  viridissima.  Viburnum 
plieatum,  Deutzias,  Lonicera  Tartarica,  Hy¬ 
drangea  paniculata  grandiflom,  Hibiscus 
Syriacus  in  variety,  including  the  variegated 
leaved;  Philadelphus  (Mock-orange);  Spirtna 
opulifolia  aurca  (Golden-leaved  Nine-bark); 
S.  Thunbergii,  Xantboceras  sorbifoha,  Cor- 
nus  mascula  variegata. 

VINES. 

Lonicera  Halleaua  (Hall's  Honeysuckle!, 
Akebia  quinata,  Aristolocbia  sipbo,  (Dutch¬ 
man’s  Pipe),  Clematis  Henryi,  Lawsoninna, 
Jackmaimii,  velutina  purpurea,  Fair  Rosa¬ 
mond;  Wistaria  Chiuensis,  Teeoma  radicaus 
(Trumpet- vine). 

THE  UMBRELLA  PINE. 

The  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopity  s  verticill a ta) 
has  been  known  in  our  country  about  25  years, 
and  is  yet  known  to  comparatively  few.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  propagate  except  from  seeds.  Our  own 
specimen  was  planted  iu  the  spring  of  187(1, 
then  IS  inches  high.  It  is  now  less  than  three 
feet  high,  its  growth  having  been  retarded  by 
two  removals.  But  it  is  of  very  slow  growth 
iu  early  life,  though  said  to  grow  faster  later. 
Au  engraving  of  the  above  specimen  appeared 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  24,  1S77.  See 
illustration  on  page  of  regular  sheet. 

This  evergreen  differs  as  much  from  all  other 
evergreens  as  the  maple  differs  from  the  oak. 
The  leaves,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  grow 
iu  whorls  of  25  or  more  at  the  nodes  and  ends 
of  the  branches.  These  leavesofteu  spread  out 
like  the  skeleton  of  au  umbrella,  whence  the 
familiar  name. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy  here, and  we  learn  that 
it  is  also  hardy  iu  Massachusetts  and,  no 
doubt,  further  north. 

The  Umbrella  Tree  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
It  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Japanese  who 
cultivate  it  in  their  gardens  and  about  their 
temples.  Itis  said  to  attaiu  a  bight  of  from  50 
to  150  feet.  The  highest  trees  that  we  have 
heard  of  in  Englaud  are  uow  15  feet. 

Several  distinguished  writers  consider  this 
tree  the  lmest  conifer  of  Japan,  presenting  an 
appearance  ns  strange  as  elegant  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  innumerable  ramifications  which 
always  end  in  a  parasol-like  tuft  of  long,  thick 
leaves.  Several  varieties  are  mentioned  in 
foreign  works,  but  we  believe  that  this  alone 
is  known  in  America. 

grape  notes. 

We  have  given  up  the  Lady  Washington 
Grape  because  the  fruit  rarely  ripens  here. 
The  bunches  are  large  and  showy,  the  vine  as 
vigorous  as  the  Concord,  though  not  so  hardy. 
Highland,  another  of  Ricketts’s,  was  discarded 
because  it  is  too  late.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Rogers's  Goethe.  Our  only  vine  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson,  the  fruit  of  which  is  as  beautiful  and 
meaty  as  a  foreign  grape,  died  last  year, 
whether  from  growing  in  am  unfavorable 
place  or  from  weakness  resulting  from  winter 
injuries  we  cannot  say.  It  is  worthy  of  trial 
everywhere.  Reside  the  Jefferson  our  only 
vine  of  the  Vergenues  grew  and  fruited.  This, 
too,  died,  for  which  reason  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  there  is  something  wrong  about  the 
soil  of  that  particular  place.  The  Secretary 
one  year  iu  three  or  four  bore  fairly  well.  But 
the  leaves  are  small,  the  bunches  often  loose, 
aud  we  discarded  it.  This  is  a  black  grape  of 
Mr.  Ricketts.  The  Brighton  is  a  flue  earlv 
grape  of  excellent  quality,  though  it  should  be 
tried  in  a  small  way  as  it  succeeds  only  in  cer- 
taiu  favorable  places.  We  do  not  value  the 
Pocklington  very  highly.  The  Concord  is  as 
good  in  every  way  and  earlier  by  u  week. 
Woodruff  Red  made  u  fair  growth  last  sum¬ 
mer.  It  may  prove  valuable  for  market  un¬ 
til  its  inferior  quality  becomes  known.  Eldo¬ 
rado,  the  best  and  earliest  of  white  grapes, 
never  matures  full  bunches.  Many  of  the 
flowers  seem  imperfect.  The  Delaware  thrives 
splendidly  here.  Lady  will  so  overbear,  one 
season,  if  permitted,  that  several  seasons  are 
required  for  recuperation.  Wo  hope  that  a 
number  of  new  varieties  now  being  cultivated 
"'ill  fruit  uext  season.  Among  them,  we  have 
high  hopes  of  the  Eaten  as  the  showiest  of 
black  grapes  and  of  better  quality  than  the 
Coucord.  Thu  Roenbeck,  too,  is  a  white 
grape  of  fine  quality,  that  has  yet  to  prove 
that  it  will  thrive  here.  The  Empire  State, 
which  is  winning  many  friends,  made  a 
thrifty  growth  and  may  fruit  uoxt  season, 
STONE’S  BLACKBERRY, 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  10  plants  of  Stone’s 
Hardy  Blackberry  wore  received  from  Mr. 

R.  Jay  Coe,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  who  spoke 
°1  them  as  “far  ahead  of  the  Snyder  ns  tosize, 
quality  an.l  hardiness,”  We  have  since  seen 
this  variety  praised  in  several  quarters.  At 
the  Rural  Grounds  they  fail  to  bear  because 
of  a  disease,  thus  far  confined  to  this  variety, 
which  curls  the  stems  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  finally  destroys  the  leaves.  The 
stems  so  curl  as  almost  to  tie  themselves  in 
knots  aud  presout  au  ugly  appearance.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  destruction  of  the  skin  is  due  to 
-an  insect  called,  by  Prof.  Riley,  the  Bramble- 


Ilea  Louse  (Pscylla  rubi) ;  which, like  the  aphis, 
sucks  the  juices  of  the  stems  and  leaves  which 
finally  causes  the  twisting  alluded  to.  We 
have  never  picked  a  pint  of  berriBH  from  these 
plants  and  those  were  quite  inferior  to  the 
Snyder  in  size  aud  quality. 

REPOUTS  OF  POTATOES  CONCLUDED. 

Early  Ohio.— This  t>oiato  lias  been  cultivated  for 
many  years  at.  the  Rural  Farm  (Long Island),  but 
never  before  tested  Iu  the  rich  soil  of  the  Barden  of 
the  Rural  Grounds  (New  Jeesny).  Planted  April  r,», 
the  vines  were  dead  July  !)th.  It  Is  somewhat  earlier 
than  any  other  potato  ever  tried  here,  the  claims  of 
Introducers  of  many  now  kinds  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding,  The  vines  are  always  small  and  never 
blOOm  so  far  as  the  writer  knows.  Seven  pieces 
yielded  ‘.st.i  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  XtT.u?  ImsheU  to 
the  aere.  a  yield  comparatively  small  for  this  plot. 
Whole  number  3T;  marketable  I  V  They  are  much  the 
shape  and  Color  of  Early  Rose.  The  «cod  was  from 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  cf  New  York.  Quality  very  good- 
not  ls-st. 

.Ik well  from  O.  IT.  Alexander  of  Charlotte,  Ver¬ 
mont. -Matured  August.  1st.  The  yield  was  at  the 
rate  of  907.50  bushels  to  the  aere,  many  small,  none 
large.  A  reddish  potato  of  the  Peachblow  sort,  gener- 
ally  rnssoted- round,  flattened,  angular,  eyes  medi¬ 
um,  nearly  white  flesh  of  excellent  quality.  Best 
five  weighed  one  pound  12  ounces. 

Majesty,  from  same,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  564.66 
bushels  to  the  acre.  A  shapely  potato  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Vines  dead  July  31. 

Atlantic,  Central  Park,  Orkuon,  America,  which 
seem  to  bo  the  same  as  Jewell  are  no  Improvements 
over  older  kinds.  These  are  all  from  Mr,  Alexander. 

Carman,  from  O.  H.  Alexander,  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  «05  bushels  to  the  aere.  Last  year  It  yielded  320. 
Vines  dead  Aug.  1st.  We  don't  see  why  it  should  bo 
Introduced. 

Holland  Purchase  from  G.  M.  Vlalt,  Stockton,  N- 
Y..  who  says  R  Is  a  crass  bet  ween  Extra  Early  Ver¬ 
mont  and  White  Elephant.  Eyes  too  much  sunken. 
Straggles. 

H to  tit. and  Beauty  from  same  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
IMS  bushels  per  acre.  Planted  April  20,  vines  dead 
August  HI.  It  Is  a  sport  or  White  Elephant. 

Early  Albino,  from  L  TT.  Read,  Cabot,  Vermont 
As  early  as  Hebron.  This  Is  a  good  potato.  Yield  at 
the  rate  of  6fi.-i.riii  bushels  per  acre.  Best  flve  weighed 
three  pounds  trounce.  Long,  round,  slightly  flat¬ 
tened,  bnfT-whlto  skin,  eyes  medium.  Mostly  of  good¬ 
ly  size,  tew  small.  Nearly  white  flesh  of  good 
quality. 

Crane’s  June-Eatino,  from  Thomas  Crane  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wls.  Yield  per  acre  726  bushels.  Nearly 
white  flesh,  mealy  and  good,  Few  smalt,  none  very 
large  Shape  much  that  of  E.  Rose. 

Crane’s  Extra  Keeper,  also  from  T.  Crane.  Jacob 
T.  Llmpe’s  No.  I  (Grand  Ledge,  Mich.)  are  both  fair 
potatoes,  but  will  not  take  die  place  of  older  kinds. 

Mr.  Limpets  No.  2  Is  u  shapely  potato  yielding  at 
the  rate  of  IX.Y6*  bushels  to  the  acre.  Several  hills 
yielded  heavily,  the  others,  from  some  cause  (moles 
perhaps)  lightly,  tt  may  be  a  promising  potato.  Qual¬ 
ity  rich,  not  as  floury  as  some.  His  No.  1  Is  medium 
lute,  dry  and  mealy  In  quality,  yielding  Bus  bushels 
per  aere.  A  good  looking  potato.  His  No.  6  yielded  a 
great  number  of  little  potatoes.  Ills  No.  7  yielded 
only  small  potatoes. 

Alexander’s  Chas.  Downing,  second  or  third  trial, 
Finch’s  Early  Perfection,  from  Frank  Finch,  Clyde, 
N.  Y.,  aud  Geauga  from  A  G.  Bishop,  Mulberry  Cor¬ 
ners  (Geauga  Co.)  Ohio,  failed  from  being  plained  too 
late. 


This  must  complete  our  potato  reports  for 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Gu¬ 
ano  Co.,  158  Front  Street.  X.  Y. — A  treatise 
on  the  Manures  best  adapted  for  Farm,  Truck 
and  Fruit  crops.  We  commend  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  pamphlet  to  all.  It  seems  to 
have  been  compiled  and  w  itteu  as  much  with 
a  view  of  instructing  farmers  as  to  the  econ¬ 
omical  use  ol’  fertilizers  as  to  advertise  the 
firm  which  issues  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  persistently  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  many  of  the  experiments 
made  by  farmers,  and  even  by  the  officers  of 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  out  what  fertilizer  constituents 
their  land  most  needs aro  delusive.  1  f  a  given 
piece  of  land  needs  potash  and  nothing  else, 
then  that  piece  of  land,  year  after  year,  will 
not  yield  maximum  crops  without  potash.  If 
it  happens  to  need  phosphates  only,  then  full 
crops  cannot  be  raised  without  some  fertilizer 
which  furnishes  available  phosphoric  acid,  as 
bone,  fish,  etc.  If  it  stands  in  need  of  nitro¬ 
gen  only,  nitrogeu  must  be  used.  Here  we 
have  a  plain  case.  The  one  ingredient  needed 
is  supplied  in  either  trial  and  the  land  re¬ 
sponds  by  giving  the  fullest  crops  of  which  it 
is  cai>able.  Each  of  the  three  farmers  may 
truly  say,  my  laud  needs  potash,  mine  phos¬ 
phate,  mine  nitrogen.  But  suppose  iu  the 
first  example  phosphate  is  needed  as  well  as 
potash;  in  the  second  potash  is  needed  as  well 
as  phosphate;  in  the  third  that  either  is  need¬ 
ed  as  well  as  nitrogeu,  what  will  probably  bo 
the  result  of  the  experiments.*  That  the  first 
piece  of  hind  will  not  give  an  increase  of  crop 
from  the  use  of  potash;  the  second  will  make 
little  or  no  response  to  the  phosphate,  and  the 
third  none  from  tho  nitrogen.  The  experiment¬ 
ers  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  their  hind  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  special  fertilizers  ap¬ 
plied.  A  fourth  example  may  be  given :  The 
laud  needs  all  three  of  the  fertilizers.  The 


farmer  spreads  on  one  plot  or  field  burnt 
bone  (phosphoric  acid  only),  on  another  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  on  a  third  nitrate  of  soda,  on 
,  a  fourth  potash  and  burnt  bone,  on  a  fifth 
Ditrate  of  soda  and  potash,  on  a  sixth  nitrate 
of  soda  and  burnt  bone.  It  is  probable  that 
not  one  of  these  fields  or  plots  will  yield  a  full 
crop,  and  the  experimenter  arrives  at  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  chemical  fertilizers 
are  worthies*  upon  his  (and.  His  land  needs 
all  three,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  any  one  or 
two.  If  we  would  ascertain  whether  a  given 
piece  of  land  needs  a  special  or  complete  food, 
a  complete  fertilizer  should  he  used  on  one 
plot,  and  upon  another,  a  fertilizer  from 
which  one  or  another  or  its  constituents  is 
omitted.  Aud  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  several  years.  A  comparison  then  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crops  would  be  likely  to  answer 
the  question  whether  the  omitted  constituent 
was  the  one  most  needed  or  not  at  all  needed. 
But  there  is  still  another  cause  which  may 
mislead  farmers  as  to  the  effects  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  or  other  substances  used  as  such. 
We  allude  to  the  action  ot  certain  substances 
which  are  either  not  plant  foods  or  are  incom¬ 
plete  roods.  Such,  for  example,  are  salt, 
plaster,  lime,  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc. 
The  fact  that  any  one  of  these  gave  greatly 
increased  crops  would  not  prove  that  the  land 
needed  it;  it  would  uot  even  prove  that  the 
substance  was  a  plant  food.  The  increased 
crop  might  be  due  to  food  iu  the  soil,  previ¬ 
ously  inert,  rendered  soluble  by  the  salt,  plas¬ 
ter,  lime,  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash.  In  other 
words,  their  action  whs  es*mtially  that  of  a 
stimulant,  because  the  land  has  been  forced 
to  yield  up  what  it  was  otherwise  powerless 
to  have  done.  So  it  is  that  certain  more  or 
less  impoverished  soils  may  be  lashed  into 
yielding  abundantly,  while  every  year  be¬ 
coming  poorer,  until  they  become  so  exhaust¬ 
ed  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  give. 
Everything  has  been  takeu  from  them,  and 
now  everything  must  be  supplied.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  10  years  ago  told  the  writer  of 
this  note  that  his  father  had  “brought  up” 
his  farm  by  lime,  and  that  he  (the  son)  pro¬ 
posed  to  continue  its  use.  He  has  since 
changed  his  mind,  for  the  reason  that  he  can¬ 
not  raise  paying  crops  without  mu  nitre  or 
fertilizers,  no  matter  how  much  lime  is  used. 
How  many  of  our  readers  have  had  a  similar 
experience  with  plaster  aud  with  salt*  And 
now  the  nitrate  of  soda  craze  will  repeat,  in  a 
far  more  costly  way,  the  old,  ualteeded  ex¬ 
perience. 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact.  not 
generally  considered,  that  two  “complete”  fer¬ 
tilizers  which  analyze  the  same,  may  yet  give 
very  different  results,  not  because  the  food  of 
the  one  is  more  available  than  that  of  the 
other,  as  when  leather  or  shoddy  is  employed 
to  furnish  nitrogen,  or  South  Carolina  rock 
phosphoric  acid,  hut  because  in  the  one,  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  the  same  constituent  may  be 
used.  Thus,  for  example,  iu  a  potato  fertil¬ 
izer,*  if  the  nitrogeu  were  furnished  by  bone 
aud  blood,  both  slowly  soluble,  we  should  not 
look  for  so  large  a  yield  as  if  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammouia  were  added.  What 
is  needed  is  food  adapted  to  the  plant  from  the 
beginning  to  maturity  so  that  it  shall  not  suf¬ 
fer  during  any  period  of  its  growth  in  so  far 
as  abundant  and  assimilable  food  can  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

We  do  not  hold  the  Mapes’s  pamphlet  at  all 
responsible  for  the  views  above  expressed. 
Aided  by  the  work  of  skillful  and  trusty  inves¬ 
tigators  they  are  the  inferences  which  we  draw 
from  the  Rural's  experiments.  The  pam¬ 
phlet,  however,  will  be  found  to  dwell  upon 
just  such  engrossing  questions  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  both  instruct  and  interest  all  who  are 
not  too  stupid  or  conceited  to  learn.  As  for 
the  Mapes  Fertilizer  Co.  we  may  freely  say 
that  their  fertilizers  analyze  as  high  as  those 
of  any  other  American  firm  ami  that  it  has 
worked  as  disinterestedly  to  spread  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  fertilizer  problems. 


V.  H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe,  East  Hins¬ 
dale.  N.  Y. — “Home  Adornment,”  being  a  se¬ 
lect  catalogue  of  what  is  needed  for  the  gar¬ 
den  aud  lawn,  with  much  sound  information 
respecting  seeds  and  pluuts.  This  firm  stands 
first  iu  the  matter  of  certain  specialties, as,  for 
example,  chrysanthemums,  pelargoniums, 
carnations,  etc.  Probably  the  catalogue 
offers  the  most  complete  list  of  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  published.  A  showy  picture  of  the 
fuchsia  “Storm  King”  is  given  under  its  prop¬ 
er  name  of  Frau  Emma  Topfer,  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  full  of  good  things  aud  will  please 
our  readers. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  N. 
Y. — This  is  a  catalogue  of  (first)  gladioli;  the 
finest  and  most  varied  of  our  summer  aud  fall¬ 
blooming  bulbs.  These  vary  in  price  from 
$2.00  a  hundred  to  25  cents  each.  There  are 
scores  of  the  most  beautiful  named  varieties 
now  offered  at  10  cents  for  which  we  paid 
from  $1  to  $2  apiece  ten  years  ago;  such,  for 


example  as  Charles  Dickens,  Eugene  Scribe 
Le  Phare,  Lord  Byron,  Mary  Stuart,  Napo¬ 
leon  1 1 1,  Oetavia,  Shakspeare,  etc.  Then  lists 
of  amaryllis,  lilies,  tuberoses,  caunas  follow; 
and  then  a  fine  list  of  chrysanthemums,  and, 
finally,  small  fruits,  fertilizers,  etc. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  Burlington 
Co.,  New  Jersey.— A  list  of  small  and  large 
fruits,  etc.  The  Comet  or  Lawson  Pear,  Em¬ 
pire  State  Grape.  Ulster  Prolific  Grape,  etc., 
are  specialties.  Mr,  Collins  tells  his  friends 
that  the  Kieffer  Pear  for  his  locality  and 
south  for  a  fall  pear  is  “up  head”  for  profit. 

L.  G.  SnERMAN  &  Co.,  32  and  33  South 
Water  St.,  Provideuce.  R.  I.— A  catalogue  of 
flower,  garden  and  farm  seeds.  The  Alaska 
Pea,  Angel  of  Midnight  Com,  Cory  Sweet 
Corn,  Trimardoau  Pansies  are  among  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  receut  introduction, 

V.  H.  Hallock,  Son  &  Thorpe,  East  Hins¬ 
dale,  Long  Island,  N,  Y. — A  special  price-list 
of  gladioli  offering  as  many  as  400  named  kinds. 

Putney  &  Woodward,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  of  20  pages  entitled 
“How  to  grow  small  fruits,  with  descriptive 
price-list  of  new  and  rare  trees,  plants  and 
seed*. ”  All  the  new  and  best  of  the  old  straw¬ 
berries,  grapes  etc.,  are  offered.  In  the  back 
of  the  catalogue  the  firm  offers  eggs  of  Wyan- 
dottes  and  the  new  “Snowflake”  fowls;  also  a 
new  potato— the  Taylor — which  is  highly 
praised. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  and  Ve¬ 
getable  Grower’s  Manual.  By  W  W.  Raw- 
son.  Arlington,  Mass,  Price,  $1.25.  This  is  a 
substantially  bound  book  of  208  pages,  5x7>£ 
inches.  Mr.  Rawson  has  b^en  brought  up  in 
the  market  gardening  business,  as  was  his 
lather.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  claimed,  that 
there  is  no  other  market  gardener  in  New 
England  who  employs  a  larger  capital,  or 
sends  to  market  a  larger  annual  product.  In 
this  volume,  in  clear  bold  print,  and  upon  fine, 
heavy  paper,  are  given  in  concise  terms  the 
results  of  the  author’s  long  aud  successful 
experience. 

Mr.  Rawson  excludes  from  this  work  the 
thousand  and  one  useless  details  that  are  given 
in  some  other  works  of  the  kind  which  are  now* 
ill  suited  to  the  changes  and  new  methods 
which  mark  the  gardening  progress  of  later 
years.  He  tells  the  reader  frankly  that  any 
book,  no  matter  how  complete,  can  be  only  a 
helper  and  a  partial  guide  towards  the  desired 
knowledge.  “In  other  words,  the  rule  that 
can  be  laid  down  on  paper,  however  explicit 
will  never  educate  a  man  to  be  a  successful 
gardener  unless  he  is  himself  naturally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  business,  and  is  willing  to  do  his  part 
by  personally  devoting  himsef  to  the  work  in 
all  its  details. ’* 

It  seems  to  the  Rural  a  first-rate,  sound, 
practical  book  which  should  be  read  by  all 
who  cultivate  vegetables  either  for  pleasure 
or  profit. 

Geo.  S.  Jossklyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— This 
is,  for  the  most  part,  au  illustrated  and  de_ 
scriptive  list  of  American  grape-vines  and 
small-fruit  plants  in  general.  The  promising 
new  white  grape.  Empire  State,  is  honored 
with  a  colored  plate.  Mr,  Josselyu  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  introducer  of  Fay’s  Currant. 
He  speaks  of  the  New  Woodruff  Red  Grape 
as  “not  of  the  best  quality.”  If  he  bail  said 
that  it  is  just  about  as  pulpy  and  foxy  as  the 
best  of  our  wild  Labruscas,  he  would  have  hit 
it  exactly.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  our 
Concord  in  quality.  Mr.  Josselyn  says  that 
he  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  paid  the  estate 
of  Lincoln  Fay,  the  originator  of  Fay’s  Pro- 
ifie  Currant,  over  $22,000  in  cash,  as  the  es¬ 
tate’s  share  from  the  sale  of  that  currant. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro..  215  Pearl  street,  N. 
Y. — A  pocket-book  catalogue  of  tho  tertilizers 
made  by  this  well  known  firm,  with  blank 
memoranda  pages  for  every  month.  It 
opens  with  “Facts  for  Farmers,”  followed  by 
suggestive  remarks  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
good  fertilizer,  and  closes  with  a  long  list  of 
testimonials  from  farmers.  We  believe  Baker 
&  Bro.  to  be  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  firm. 

F.  W.  Deyoe  &  Co.,  cor.  Fultou  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Streets,  New  York.— An  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  of  paints  manufactured  by  this  well- 
known  house.  The  firm  guarantees  that  their 
ready -mixed  paints  are  made  only  of  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil  aud  the  most  permanent  pigments. 
They  are  uot  “chemicals,”  “rubber,”  “patent,’ 
or  “fireproof”  in  which  benzine  and  water  are 
made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  pure  linseed  oil. 
Two  pages  show  the  various  colors  which  may 
be  ordered  by  numbers  to  suit  the  purchasers. 
Rules  are  given  by  which  the  amount  of  mixed 
paint  may  be  ascertained  for  a  given  surface. 
The  firm  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  all  aud  just 
what  it  agrees  to  do.  Circular  free  to  our 
readers. 

Geo.  R.  Knapp,  Greenfield,  Mass.— A  cat¬ 
alogue  of  small  fruits,  fruit  trees,  nut  trees, 
roses,  etc. 


( Continued  on  page  245  of  regular  sheet.) 
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LIBERAL  PREMIUM 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

GRAND  CHANCES  FOR  AGENTS! 


Read,  tills  Page  Carefully. 


A  few  weeks  since  we  offered  a  number  of  articles  as  Premiums  on  surprisingly  liberal  terms. 
Our  readers  have  shown  their  appreciation  in  a  very  practical  manner.  So  much  interest  has 
been  shown  that  we  are  emboldened  to  offer  the  following  articles,  confident  that  our  friends  will 
be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus  given. 

Remember  that  these  articles  are  first-class  in  every  way.  They  are  not  thrown  together  in  a 
cheap  manner  as  many  premium  articles  are  ;  but  they  are  as  good  and  perfect  in  every  way  as 
any  that  the  manufacturers  furnish  for  a  corresponding  price. 

Remember,  also,  that  they  are  offered  at  these  ridiculously  low  figures  simply  and  solely 
because  the  RURAL  does  not  care  to  carry  them  instock  and  willnot  SELL  them.  Many  of  them  are 
practically  given  away  as  it  is. 

We  have  only  a  few  of  these  articles  on  hand.  If  an  agent  sees  something  in  this  list  that  he 
desires  and  can  win*  he  should  at  once  notify  us  that  he  proposes  to  try  for  it.  We  will  then  give  him 
the  first  chance.  If  the  articles  should  all  be  taken,  we  will  at  once  notify  those  who  are  working  for 

them.  _ 

ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  sent  in  BETWEEN  THIS  DATE  and  JUNE  1  WILL  BE  COUNTED  for  THIS  LIST. 


For  13  Subscribers,  New  or  Old. 

The  Lansing  Spring  Tooth  Harrow. 

This  hairow  is  so  ^  el  I  known,  that  it  seems  a  useless  task  to  commend  it.  It  costs 
$25,  and  that  it  is  fully  worth  its  price  is  proved  by  the  great  number  in  use.  Think 
of  such  a  harrow  for  only  12  subscribers! 

Pori  New  Subscriber. 

Roth’s  Saw  File  Guide. 

This  tool  will  enable  any  person  to  file  and  set  a  sawr  properly.  No  sawyer,  from 
the  man  who  uses  a  buck  saw  to  the  carpenter  whose  profits  depend  tipon  the  keenness 
of  his  tools,  should  be  without  one. 

For  3  New  Subscribers. 

Lewis’s  Combination  Force  Pump. 

This  implement  can  he  used  as  a  force  pump  as  well  as  for  an  agricultural  or  a  vet¬ 
erinary  syringe.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  excellent.  It  weighs  four  aLd-one-luilf 
pounds.  It  will  throw  a  stream  of  w  ater  50  to  60  feet.  It  costs  six  dollars. 

For  6  New  or  Old  Subscribers. 

Dutton  Mower  Knife  Grinder. 

Sharp  knives  on  the  mowing  machine  save  grass  and  horse  flesh,  which  represent 
money.  This  grinder  will  sharpen  the  knives  quickly  and  well.  Therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  farmer  who  owns  a  mowing  machine  to  get  one.  It  sells  for  $7.50. 
Where  can  you  get  it  for  less  work? 

For  35  Subscribers,  New  or  Old. 

The  Beebe  Cart. 

This  cart  is  pictured  in  our  Premium  List.  It  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  light, 
graceful,  and  au  easy  rider,  and  yet  strong  and  durable.  For  educating  young  horses 
or  for  riding  over  hilly,  country  roads,  this  cart  will  please  you  greatly.  It  costs  $46. 
For  25  subscribers  it  is  u  grand  premium. 

For*  1  New  Subscriber. 

Hill’s  Combined  Truck  and  Step  Ladder. 

These  implements  cost  $5  each.  They  are  excellent  for  use  in  stores,  mills  or 
«  hotels,  or  on  the  farm.  The  truck  is  strong  enough  to  carry  from  600  to  800  pounds. 
By  a  simple  movement  it  can  be  changed  into  a  strong  step  ladder. 

For  1  New  Subscriber. 

One  Horse  Spring- Whiffletree. 

Every  farmer  who  proposes  to  be  “merciful  to  his  beast”  should  secure  one  of  these 
whiffletrees.  Thousands  of  the  poor  horses  that  go  about  limping  uud  flinching  from 
the  pain  of  strained  shoulders,  would  he  as  sound  as  need  be  if  their  owners  had  used 
these  whiffletrees.  You  need  one.  You  can  get  on  article  worth  $3.50  by  inducing 
your  neighbor,  who  borrows  your  Rural,  to  become  a  subscriber. 

For  3  New  Subscribers. 

The  ‘‘Florence”  Lamp  Stove. 

This  can  be  used  as  a  stove  or  as  a  lamp.  In  case  of  sickness  or  whenever  a  light 
fire  is  needed  in  hot  weather,  it  will  greatly  please  the  housewife. 


For  10  Subscribers,  Old  or  New. 

The  “C.  C.  Brooks”  Swivel  Plow. 

A  first-class  implement.  It  works  well  on  hillsides  or  on  level  ground.  It  will 
turn  a  handsome  furrow,  10  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep.  During  the  past  season 
many  of  our  readers  have  written  to  us  about  swivel  plows.  Here  is  their  chance  to 
secure  one  worth  $15. 

For  1  New  Subscriber. 

“  Little  Giant”  Pruning  Hook  and  Saw. 

We  certainly  consider  this  one  of  the  most  remarkable  premiums  we  have  ever  seen 
offered,  for  one  subscriber.  We  firmly  believe  that  if  our  readers  could  see  and  use 
this  tool,  every  one  of  them  would  hasten  to  secure  it.  This  is  our  estimate  of  it,  and 
we  cannot  say  more  in  its  praise. 

For  10  Subscribers,  New  or  Old. 

Sherwood  Novelty  Harness. 

This  harness  sells  for  $15.  Every  reader  of  an  agricultural  paper  must  know  by 
this  time,  that  no  harness  has  ever  received  more  praise  and  less  criticism  than  has  the 
Sherwood.  For  10  subscribers  it  is  a  prize. 

For  30  Subscribers,  New  or  Old. 

The  Superior  Land  Roller. 

One  of  the  best  land  rollers  made.  It  is  fully  described  in  our  Premium  List.  It 
is  made  with  three  sections.  24  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  in  length,  weighing 
about  600  pounds.  It  has  a  weight  box  so  that  extra  weicht  may  be  added  when  de¬ 
sired.  An  easy  spring  seat  is  provided.  The  price  of  the  roller  is  $35.  For  20  sub¬ 
scribers  it  is  a  fine  premium. 

For  10  Subscribers,  New  or  Old. 

The  Hunters’  Pet  Rifle. 

This  beautiful  gun  is  shown  in  our  regular  Premium  List.  It  is  light,  accurate 
and  strong.  It  is  well  worth  $18. 

For  3  New  Subscribers. 

Zimmerman’s  Miniature  Auto  Harp. 

Really  fine  music  can  be  extracted  from  this  instrument.  It  will  please  the  child¬ 
ren  wonderfully.  Price  $3.50. 

Other  Premiums- 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  again  calling  their  attention  to  the  excellent  oilers 
made  in  our  regular  Premium  List.  We  have  frequently  claimed  that  the  Ruhal 
New-Yorker  offers  the  best  terms  to  agents  of  any  paper  in  the  country.  This  state¬ 
ment  has  never  been  contradicted,  fora  glance  at,  the  Premium  List  will  convince  any 
one  that  a  contradiction  cannot  he  made.  We  compared  many  lists  published  by  other 
papers  with  our  own  before  making  the  above  claim.  Our  list  comes  the  nearest  to 
giving  “something for  nothing”  of  anything  of  the  kind  yet  published.  We  invite 
all  new  readers  of  this  paper  to  send  for  our  regular  Premium  List,  which  will  be 
gladly  mailed  upon  application. 


No  Time  LiKe  tlie  Present. 


Start  in  at  once  and  induce  your  neighbors  to  subscribe. 
Posters  to  help  in  the  work. 


They  will  all  receive  the  benefit  of  our  Free  Seed  Distribution. 


We  will  seud  Sample  Copies  and 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

Home  Recent  Laws. —  Now  Hampshire  1ms 
prohibited  under  u  tine  of  *35,  the  putting  up 
of  barbed  wire  fences  on  any  land  adjacent  to 
school  lots,  in  order  to  protect  the  bodies  and 
clothes  of  the  youngsters . South  Caro¬ 

lina  has  adopted  the  rule  prevailing  in  some 
other  States,  allowing  a  widower  the  same 
share  in  a  deceased  wife’s  estate  that  u  widow 

gets  out  of  the  estate  of  her  husband . 

Mississippi  protects  railroad  travelers  who 
don’t  like  smoking  by  providing  that  first-class 
fares  shall  entitle  one  to  “any  suitable  car  in 

which  smoking  is  not  allowed . Michigan 

has  passed  a  law  against  the  adulteration  of 

honey . Iowa  has  prohibited  dealing  in 

diseased  hogs . Maryland,  Michigan  and 

Kentucky  have  provided  for  the  inspection  of 

fertilizers  and  regulated  their  sale . South 

Carolina  has  passed  a  severe  special  law  pun¬ 
ishing  the  stealing  of  vegetables . Georgia 

will  reward  all  who  discover  phosphates  with¬ 
in  her  borders . Kentucky  demands  a  li¬ 
cense  of  *350  of  the  lightning-rod  fiend . 

It.  II.,  Brooklyn,  N.  P.— Can  foreigners 
own  land  and  transfer  real  estate  in  New 
York? 

Ans. — If  an  alien  declares  his  -intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  he  at  once  acquires  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  dealing  in  real  estate  in  New  York, 
though  ho  will  not  get  his  naturalization  pa¬ 
pers  until  he  has  resided  hero  for  five  years. 
A  foreigner  cun  also  inherit  r  al  estate,  and 
may  transfer  it  by  declaring  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen;  and  even  if  he  does  not  do 
this,  he  is  allowed  a  certain  time  within  which 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  can  make  a  good  title. 

IV.  ./.  II.,  Bright, wood,  Ltd. — George  aud 
Jane  many.  George  buys  lots  and  builds 
houses  thereon;  pays  part  and  gives  a  mort¬ 
gage  for  the  balance.  In  time  he  goes  away 
and  the  mortgage  fulls  due.  He  meets  with 
reverses  and  cannot,  lift  the  mortgage.  In  the 
meantime,  his  wife’s  people  die  and  leave  her 
money.  She  advertises  the  property  aud  buys 
it  in.  Can  she  sell  (or  does  she  really  own) 
the  same,  aud  cun  she  give  a  deed,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  her  lmshand’s  consent  and  signature? 

Ans.— In  Indiana,  a  manned  woman  eau 
buy  and  manage  real  estate,  as  if  siugle.  She 
holds  her  real  and  personal  property  and  the 
profits  arising  therefrom  absolutely  as  her 
ow  n,  and  neither  is  she  liable  for  her  husband’s 
debts,  nor  need  she  contribute  one  cent  to¬ 
wards  household  expenses.  She  may  bargain, 
sell  or  transfer  her  personul  property  as  if  un¬ 
married;  but  she  eaunot  convey  her  real  estate 
to  another,  or  encumber  it  with  a  mortgage 
or  otherwise,  unless  her  husband  joins  in  the 
conveyance. 

H.  L.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.— Can  a  widow  de¬ 
mand  her  third  of  real  estate  iu  money  ? 

Ans. — A  widow  cannot  demand  her  dower 
in  money,  but  if  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  admeasure  dower  think  it  for  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  all  parties  to  make  a  money  award  they 
will  so  report  to  the  Court,  aud  tho  Court,  if 
no  objection  appears,  will  make  an  order  to 
that  effect. 

S.  T.  W. ,  Peterson,  N.  J.  —Is  bar  lied  wire 
a  legal  fence  in  this  State? 

Ans.— No;  and  if  the  barbed  wire  is  incor¬ 
porate  d  iu  a  hedge  bouudary  fence,  and  an  ani¬ 
mal  lielongiug  to  another  person  is  injured 
thereby,  the  owner  of  the  fence  is  responsible. 

M.  L.  8.,  CUcnsFalls ,  N.  Y.— If  1  hire  two 
horses  and  during  the  uight  my  stable  burns 
down  and  the  horses  are  burned  to  death,  am 
I  responsible  for  the  loss? 

Ans.— If  the  fire  does  not  occur  iu  conse¬ 
quence  of  your  uegleet  or  carelessness,  or  if 
you  were  not  guilty  of  negligence  in  fuiliug  to 
rescue  the  animals  from  the  fire,  you  are  not 
responsible  for  the  loss. 


A  firm  iu  this  city  which  profess  to  be  stock 
brokers  or  operators  on  one  per  cent,  margin, 
are  sending  out  a  number  of  documents 
which  show  a  highly  attractive  scheme  for 
converting  their  business  into  a  stock  corpor¬ 
ation,  limited,  and  takiug  in  their  country 
customers  as  share  holders.  The  amount  of 
capital  is  placed  at  *380,000  iu  shares  of  *50 
each.  Those  stock-holders  who  wish  to  receive 
a  fixed  income  from  any  investment  they  may 
make  by  purchasing  shares,  can  have  stamped 
upon  their  certificates  of  stock  a  guaranty  of 
iuterest  at  tho  rate  of  seven  per^cent^per.an- 


num,  while  on  the  shares  not  guaranteed  the 
holders  will  be  entitled  to  receive  dividends 
up  to  35  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  quar¬ 
terly,  ami  a  handsome  profit  beyond  25  per 
cent,  is  confidently  predicted.  “It  is  the  first 
instance,”  says  tho  glowing  memorandum  ac¬ 
companying  the  hardly  less  glowing  prospec4 
tus,  “where customers  have  been  admitted  in 
any  degree  of  copartnership  with  their  bro¬ 
kers.”  It  is  also  stated  that  “there  exist  sev¬ 
eral  limited  liability  corporations  doing  a  sim¬ 
ilar  business,”  “but  the  capital  is  closely  held 
iu  a  few  hands.  'I' he  most  fortunate  one  is  a 
company  in  Now  York  with  a  nominal  capi¬ 
tal  of  only  *100,000,  held  by  three  or  four  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  divided  as  much  as  *1,300.000 
iu  profits  in  one  year  recently,”  The  above  ex¬ 
tracts  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  alluring  bait  held 
out  to  gudgeons  by  this  firm.  At  present  we 
do  not  care  to  mention  its  uame;but  from  the 
above  any  of  our  readers  who  may  receive 
one  '  f  the  thousands  of  circulars  it 
is  scattering  over  the  country,  can 
identify  it.  Cl  course,  it  makes  a  false  state¬ 
ment  when  it  says  this  is  the  first  instance 
where  customers  have  been  admitted  as  “co¬ 
partners”  with  their  brokers.  Numerous 
“blind  pools”  of  this  kind  have  been  started  in 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  other 
large  towns;  and  all  have  “burst  up”  after  swin¬ 
dling  credulous,  greedy  dupes  all  over  the 
country  out  of  sums  varying  from  thousands 
to  over  a  million  dollars  for  each  fraud.  “Gray 
&  Co.  •’  of  this  city,  whom  t.he  E.-O.  exposed 
a  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  swindled  his  dupes 
out  of  *25,000  by  this  “blind  pool’-  dodge  be¬ 
fore  the  law  clutched  him;  and  Merriam  & 
Co.,  “blind  pool”  swindlers  of  Chicago,  whom 
the  E.-O.  denounced  three  years  ago,  scooped 
in  over  *1,000,000  before  the  law  sent  the 
scoundrels  flying  to  Canada  and  other  refuges 
for  rascality  over  a  year  ago.  Of  course,  any¬ 
body  with  enough  common  sense  to  keep  him 
out  of  an  idiot  asylum  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  concerns,  however  glittering 
their  allurements. 

To  Skvii.u,  Inquirers.— Griswold  &  Co. 
Centrehrook,  Conn.,  will  send  the  cards;  hut 
we  can’t  guarantee  they  will  come  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations . The  Harris  Remedy  Co., 

St.  Louis,  is  a  humbug . Tho  Northern 

Publishing  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the 
“Empire  News  Co.,”  of  the  same  place  are 
“one  and  tho  same”  old  fraud.  Ithosalready 
swindled  a  great  number  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  who  published  its  mendacious  adver¬ 
tisements  on  a  promise  of  payment  iu  Web¬ 
ster’s  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  which  have 
never  been  delivered.  If  publishers  them¬ 
selves  get  swindled  occasionally,  they  will 
not  be  so  everlastingly  ready  to  give  space  to 
advertisements  whose  only  object  is  to  swin 
die  the  public. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


( Continued  from  page  243  of  Supplement.) 


Ellwangkr  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
trustworthy  firms  in  America.  The  aim  of 
the  catalogue  is  so  to  describe  plants  as  to  aid 
the  purchaser  iu  selecting  what  he  wants. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  or  excessive  praise 
of  specialties  or  novelties.  The  classification 
Is  excellent,  the  Latin  names  correct,  and  the 
Euglish  or  common  names  of  each  presented 
at  length.  Besides  the  regular  alphabetical 
lists,  there  are  special  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  may  enable  the  inexperienced  to  select 
the  best  of  their  kiuds — as,  for  example,  “The 
best  deciduous  weeping  trees;”  “Trees  poss¬ 
essing  remarkable  characteristics  of  foliage;” 
“Trees  having  curiously  variegated  foliage,” 
“Flowering  trees  iu  May;  in  Juue;”  “Trees 
which  produce  ornamental  fruit  succeeding 
the  flowers;”  “Trees  having  bright-colored 
bark  iu  winter:”  “Select  assortments  of  hardy 
ornamental  trees  at  reduced  prices,”  etc.,  etc' 
We  fancy  that  Ellwanger  &  Barry  have  done 
more  to  encourage  ornamental  planting  and 
fruit  growing  than  any  other  American  firm. 

Aspinwah.  Potato  Planter. — Catalogue 
from  the  Aspiuwall  Manufacturing  Co., 
Three  Rivers,  Michigan.— When  a  boy,  on  the 
farm,  there  were  two  operations  that  we  par¬ 
ticularly  dreaded — spreading  manure  and 
planting  potatoes.  Both  operations  are  now 
performed  by  machinery  better  than  we  ever 
performed  them  by  hand.  The  Aspiuwall 
planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity 
It  is  as  indisi>eusable  to  tho  large  potato 
grower  as  the  reajier  is  to  the  wheat  farmer. 
It  is  a  success.  We  can  gladly  recommend  it 
as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in 
the  future  promises  to  be  conducted  as  wheat 
growing  now  is— on  a  large  scale.  These  who 
refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  improved  imple¬ 
ments  will  fall  behind. 

Challenge  Wind  Mill,  Catalogue  from 
the  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co.,  Batavia,  Ills. 
— A  good  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  this 
mill  is  held  may  be  gleaned  from  a.lettor  writ¬ 


ten  by  T.  L.  Miller,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Hereford  cattle.  His  stock  consists  of  300  cat¬ 
tle  aud  horses,  200  sheep  and  200  hogs.  For 
this  stock,  grain  Is  ground,  hay  cut,  roots 
pulped  and  water  pumped  all  by  the  power 
derived  from  a  30-foot,  double-headed  Chal¬ 
lenge  wind  mill.  Besides  this,  work  is  done 
for  the  neighbors.  Those  who  wish  to  buy  a 
wind  mill  should  send  for  this  pamphlet 
The  Storks  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio. — An  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  of 
fruits,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc. 
We  here  find  the  first  colored  picture  of  Paula 
double  Thorn  that  we  have  seen.  The  flowers 
are  as  “double”  as  possible  in  umbels  of  a 
dozen  resembling  rosettes  and  of  a  bright  rose 
color.  There  are  few  shrubs  which  equal  this 
in  brilliancy  of  bloom.  The  habit  of  the  tree 
is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  is  an 
interesting  catalogue  aud  should  be  examined 
by  all  who  have  ornamental  trees,  whether 
evergreen  or  deciduous,  or  large  or  small 
fruits  to  buy. 

Isaac  F.  Tilling  hast,  La  Plume,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Co.,  Pa.— A  circular  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  the  new  potato  Charles  Downing. 
Tested  in  the  rich  trial  grounds  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y. ,  the  potato  yielded  at  the  rate  of  435,50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  matured  a  few  days 
before  the  Beauty  of  Hebron.  W.  J.  Green  of 
the  Ohio  Ex.  Station  tested  it  with  100  other 
kinds.  He  found  it  as  early  as  any  and  of  the 
first  quality.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  375 
bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  finds 
it  “an  admirable  cropper,  of  good  quality.” 
The  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station  found  that  it  matured 
earlier  than  any  other  of  the  man}’  kinds 
tried.  We  have  no  doubt  that  tbe  Charles 
Downing  is  worthy  of  trial.  Mr.  Tillingbast’s 
prices  are  reasonable. 

Successful  Calf  Feeder.  Circulars  from 
Small  &  Matthews,  31  So.  Market  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.— This  feeder  has  worked  a  revolution 
in  calf  feeding.  There  is  no  more  distasteful 
job  on  the  farm  than  that  of  teaching  a  hun¬ 
gry  calf  to  drink  out  of  a  bucket.  With  one 
of  these  feeders,  all  the  beatings,  dirt  and  ill 
temper  can  be  avoided.  The  calf  draws  the 
milk  exactly  as  it  would  from  its  mother’s  ud¬ 
der.  Those  who  have  used  it  are  enthusiastic 
in  its  praise.  We  have  seen  it  in  use.  It  is  a 
great  help. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  tho  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  State  Hort.  Society. 
Charles  W.  Garfield  Secretary,  Grand  Rapids. 
Of  the. 596  large  pages  of  this  volume,  386  pre- 
seut  the  proceedings  of  the  society  and  the  rest 
the  Editor’s  Portfolio  made  up  of  first-rate  se¬ 
lections  from  current  horticultural  literature. 
We  know  of  no  similar  report  of  equal  value. 

Fowler’s  Hay  Carrier.— Circulars  from 
Fowler  &  Farrington,  Taughanuock  Falls, 
N.  Y. — Three  styles  of  carrier  are  made. 
They  run  on  both  double  and  single  tracks. 
They  possess  special  features  which  render 
them  equal  to  any  on  the  market.  The  Fow¬ 
ler  Grappling  Fork  is  also  a  useful  tool. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treks,  Plants 
and  Vines.  Circular  from  F.  L.  Wright, 
Plainfield,  Mich. — An  excellent  list  of  trees 
and  shrubs  which  are  sold  at  reasonable 
prices.  Send  for  it.  Plainville  is  well  situ¬ 
ated  to  enjoy  good  shipping  facilities. 

Geo.  B.  F  iRRBSTER,  169  Front  St.  N.  Y.— 
A  pamphlet  of  40  pages  sent  to  all  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  F.  makes  first-rate  fertilizers  as 
judged  by  their  analyses. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.— Catalogue 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  including  many 
rare  novelties.  Free  to  Ru  R al  readers. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonla,  N.  Y.— A  first- 
rate  list  of  grape-vines,  old  and  new. 

John  Waul,  Washington,  D.  C. — A  closely 
printed  catalogue  of  the  finer  plants,  such  as 
passi floras,  uuthuriums,  dracicnas,  begonias, 
marantas,  palms,  etc. — SO  pages,  illustrated. 

Also  a  special  catalogue  of  roses  with  a  full 
list  of  all  the  new  varieties,  such  as  Pupa 
Gontier,  the  Bride,  W.  F.  Bennet,  etc. 

Also  an  illustrated  ealalogue  of  seeds,  both 
flower  aud  vegetable. 

XVoman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

THE  BACHELOR’S  BENEFACTOR. 


The  work  Is  good,  and  the  prices  moderate. 
The  presiding  genius  of  this  establishment  is 
a  man;  the  operators  are  of  course  women, 
employed,  we  presume,  by  the  day. 

This  man  certainly  has  a  vast  intellect.  He 
realizes  that  over-productien  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  modern  trade,  and,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
pliraze,  his  work  fills  a  long-felt  want.  Dis¬ 
located  buttons  and  frayed  wristbands  will 
lose  their  terrors  for  the  lone  bachelor,  and 
the  overworked  woman  of  business  will  re¬ 
gard  threadbare  hose  with  indifference.  Tru¬ 
ly,  t,h«  new  comer  deserves  his  proud  title  of 
the  bachelors  benefactor. 

This  enterprise  opens  a  new  field  for  women 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Beet  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
e.  Sold  I 


in  time. 


i  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


FOR  HORSES. 

Uvilla,  W.  Va.,  ) 
.Nov.  17,  1886.  ) 

Recently  I  bought  a 
young  horse.  He  was  taken 
very  ill  with  Pneumonia.  I 
tried  to  think  of  something 
to  relieve  him.  Concluded 
what  was  good  for  man 
would  be  good  for  the  horse. 
So  I  got  a  bottle  of  Piso's 
Cure  an<i  gave  him  half  of  it 
through  the  nostrils.  This 
helped  him,  aud  I  continued 
giving  same  doses  night  and 
morning  until  I  had  used 
two  bottles.  The  horse  has 
become  perfectly  sound. 
I  can  recommend  Piso’s 
Cure  for  the  horse  as  well 
as  for  man. 

N.  S.  J.  Strideu. 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 
Best  t’ou  gli  Syr  up.  Tnstee  good.  Use 
i  n  t  line.  Sold  by  d nuarisis. 


TELEGRAPHY 

■  n  vnr  mill  nl  mi  t*  urn  < 


A  noble-heartkd  aud  benevolent  citizen 
who  modestly  styles  himself  by  the  above 
title  has  recently  established  himself  iu  New 
York. 

Does  he  supply  affectionate  wives  and 
household  bliss  to  lonely  anil  neglected  bache¬ 
lors?  No,  but  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
his  species  by  establishing  a  Bureau  of  Mend¬ 
ing.  Hera  a  forlorn  and  homeless  man  can 
have  his  hose  neatly  mended  for  five  cents  a 
pair;  his  shirt-bosoms  and  wristbands  renewed 
for  thirty-five  cents,  and  so  on,  through  all 
the  ills  common  to  one’s,  wardrobe. 


Is  a  tlrsr-eiass  trade 
pays  good  wanes  and 
C an  bo  «i  ii  i  <•  It  1  v 
•  ionrnea  at  our  school. 
Over  ‘.2,000  otnur  graduate*  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  and  Railroad  Lines.  TUeOreao 
West  is  th“  country  to  grow  up  in.  Write  forourclr 
eulurs.  V  A  LEXTl  N  K  BROS.,  .Iasksvili.e,  Wis. 

TRY  THE  NEW  METALLIC 

ESSEX  PAINT. 

IT  S  THE  BEST. 

Residences  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport.  Long  Branch. 
Fishers  Island.  New  London,  and  In  fact  every  State 
in  the  Union,  are  painted  with  It,  and  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  Is  given. 

Price*  and  Sample*  Ireeby 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

R^SEX.  CONN.  U.  W .  A. 

WANTE  1> — One  dealer  In  a  towu  in  sell  these  goods 

Working  Adhesive  Soil  — There  uro  some 
soils,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  which 
are  so  adhesive  as  to  be  plowed  aud  harrowed 
with  difficulty.  The  steel  plows  may  turn 
over  the  laud,  but  the  common  harrows  are 
powerless  to  break  up  the  turned  soil.  The 
“ACME”  Pulveriziug  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler,  on  the  other  hand,  does  this 
work  of  reducing  such  soil  to  good  t  ilth  iu 
the  most  perfect  manner.  Farmers  who  have 
used  it  iu  the  worst  cases  have  done  so  with 
complete  success.  The  sloping,  crushing  teeth 
and  the  smoothing  bar,  press  down  the  furrow 
slices;  the  sharp,  sloping  steel  coulters  out 
them  up  and  turn  over  tho  earth  ami  reduce 
it  to  a  loose  coudition.  No  matter  how 
adhesive  and  firm  the  soil  is,  this  implement, 
loaded  wit  h  the  weight  of  the  driver,  if  needed, 
soon  fits  it  for  the  seed  and  insures  a  good 
crop.  See  advertisement  on  page  337. 

SILK  RIBBONS! 

Wo  harw  ptirphftf*M  *1 
recent  wadenaM  auction 
Hale*  am  or*  I  I. uro  Lit  a  i«f 
Kcn'iiaiitaolSHl  Rli  U>n* 
at  pitoert  which  will  wu- 
abh*  u#  to  oll»«r  •plondid 
baric  *  uia.  Tti*  ftoremnftuiJ 

Are  Hi  J  from  two  to  thico 
y*ol*  and  upward*  In 
length.  Aihl  Hi oti  v  i»l  llmnt 
are  tli*  ftuc»t  quality  of 
UiM»  ntiin  tlioniuik«tt,of 
rillf*r?«nt  'VhlUra,  lu  a 
Yaii’ty  iM-iMuabio 
BlJftvL  ft,  lit  Uct.  Uf*»r|j*  all 
calm  ft  rai>rnflMit«y|  ; 
» 1*0 'lift-  :  CTltkltulrt  ol  Hi 
bona  A'lnpie*!  for  boot  nut 
all  ingB,  UeCfcwoAr*  ti  Un- 
1UIIIK  for 'hum  AII'I  tirMArtt 
lm wB,  Bear m.  No 

lady  Cult  purcliAao 
tine  riM-Ofia  uo  tb«w  xl 

n  tlittlnuti  tor  font’ tirnea  tho  imioev  It  von  will  Hjcmo 
toflliow  ihegnode  toMoilda  amt  Aid  unto  make  ft-tl*  a  "•«  wll  *>tul 
a  earn  pie  lw»x  •  •  l  tUcfto  «le  ant  ilhWiUft  tor  Jf  •  ftith  M  <Hl|>a 
two  luxe*  60  Qts.  Four  box  on  *1.00,  T**ii  l  *i*h  an.  A  M'vflft 

PARIS  AGENCY,  7  West  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Given  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
wealth,  and  nearness  to  a  town,  and  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  is  envied  and  enviable.  You  know 
her.  She  comes  to  your  church  and  attends 
your  lectures,  exhibitions  and  social  gather¬ 
ings.  She  is  well  dressed  and  as  refined,  intel¬ 
ligent  and  happy  as  auy  woman  in  the  land, 
and  has  a  healthier  body  and  a  freer  mind 
than  the  wives  of  most  men  in  other  voca¬ 
tions.  You  visit  her  aud  admire  the  comfort 
of  her  home,  the  sweet  shyness  of  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  all  the  picturesque  and  charming 
accessories  of  her  rural  life.  She  is  frequent¬ 
ly  found  iu  the  weathly  and  populous  East, 
and  often  in  the  Middle  West,  aud  occasion¬ 
ally,  lacking  only  the  perfection  of  surround¬ 
ings,  she  appears  iu  the  pioneer  States,  even 
to  the  far  frontier.  Like  the  Roman  candle 
which  thrown  up  at  intervals  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  reveals  to  travelers  the  wondrous 
grandeur  of  arch  aud  vault,  the  brightness  of 
her  life  displays  the  beautiful  possibilities  of 
her  position.  But  she  is  exceptional  and  not 
the  representative  of  her  class.  In  the  Norse 
heaven  Thor’s  house  had  540  floors.  Quite  as 
many  grades  are  there  in  the  condition  of 
farmers’  wives.  But,  leaving  out  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  let  us  consider  them  generically — first 
premising  that  no  statement  can  be  made  to 
which  there  are  not  numerous  exceptions. 
Farmers’  wives  are  as  happy,  on  an  average, 
as  the  women  of  most  other  classes.  They 
have  their  joys  and  sorrows  iu  common  with 
the  race.  Like  every  other  class,  they  have 
their  own  peculiar  discomforts  and  advan¬ 
tages.  There  prevails  au  idea,  both  among 
themselves  and  others,  that  them  life  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  certainly  it  falls  far  short  of  pos¬ 
sessing  that  ideal  happiness  which  is  both 
desirable  and  possible. 

What  are  the  ills  incident  to  the  position  of 
the  ordinary  farmer’s  wife  ?  The  troubles  and 
discomforts  peculiar  to  her  class  have  many 
causes.  Qno  of  these  is  early  marriage. 
Rural  life  is  favorable  to  matrimony.  At  au 
early  age,  when  the  girls  of  cities  and  villages 
are  at  school,  or  engaged  in  some  labor 
marked  out  for  them  by  a  guiding  hand,  the 
country  girl  undertakes  the  responsibilities  of 
housekeeping,  often  under  the  most  trying 


circumstances,  and  assumes  the  most  import¬ 
ant  duties  of  womanhood.  The  complete 
physical  changes  incident  to  a  wife  and 
mother,  experienced  at  au  immature  age, 
often  break  down  her  health  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  nervous  disorders  which  cause 
her  lifelong  suffering.  Development  of  mind 
aud  of  body  is  arrested;  the  judgment  is 
warped;  cheerfulness  gives  way  to  complaint, 
or  silent  endurance  increases  the  strain  on  the 
nerves.  Her  means  will  not  allow  her  the 
rest  or  attendance  necessary  For  a  cure.  She 
grows  old  prematurely,  or,  breaking  down 
entirely,  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of 
farmers’  wives  who  are  found  in  our  insane 
asylums. 

Another  cause  pregnant  with  trouble  is 
poverty.  In  fact,  “the  want  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil”  to  the  farmer’s  wife.  Country 
girls  are  seldom  influenced  by  worldly  con¬ 
siderations  in  their  choice  of  a  husband.  The 
country  boy  cares  little  for  gold  or  lauds;  all 
he  wants  is  a  wife.  It  is  a  common  custom  to 
give  a  girl  a  cow  aud  a  feather  bed  when  she 
marries,  and  the  youth  who  works  for  his 
father  until  he  is  twenty-one,  usually  receives 
a  team.  With  these  and  little  more  they  begin 
the  labor  of  housekeeping  on  a  rented  farm, 
one-third  of  the  produce  of  which  comes  to 
them  for  their  toil.  It  must  be  au  exception¬ 
ally  good  year,  or  prices  must  be  very  high, 
if  the  farm  affords  much  more  than  a  bare 
subsistence.  A  few  buy  land,  on  easy  terms, 
of  their  pareuts. 

In  the  East  the  oldest,  and  in  the  West  the 
youngest  son  generally  stays  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead;  but  he  looks  with  envy  on  the  brothers 
who  are  free  to  choose,  aud  his  wife  undergoes 
trials,  different  indeed,  but  quite  equal  to 
those  of  the  pioneer.  Their  eyes  turn  longing¬ 
ly  toward  that  country  which  their  fancy 
paints  as  “the  land  of  mighty  rivers  running 
over  sands  of  gold.”  As  a  rule,  the  longer 
they  stay  iu  their  native  place  the  poorer  they 
become,  until,  sooner  or  later,  they  “pluck 
up”  courage,  aud  in  a  covered  wagon,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  a  prairie  schooner,  they  start  for 
the  W est.  The  most  eastern  States  for  these 
pioneers  are  Iowa  aud  Minnesota.  The  next 
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seeking  employment.  We  have  said  before— 
and  we  i*eiterate  the  statement — that  a  woman 
who  can  only  paint  china  and  work  art  em¬ 
broidery  will  starve,  while  one  who  can  mend 
stockings  and  make  good  home-made  pies  is 
always  sure  of  a  living.  There  is  not  a  town 
of  any  size  in  the  United  States  that  could  uot 
support  a  bureau  of  mend  mg,  albeit  a  moder 
ate.  one.  And  the  localities  are  innumerable 
where  a  woman  going  out  by  the  day  as  a 
mender  would  be  better  paid  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  seamstress.  Every  woman  can  earn  a 
liviug — if  she  only  tries  the  right  thing— and 
since  rude  man  prefers  whole  garments  and 
home-made  pxes  to  art  embroidery  and  decor¬ 
ated  bone  plates,  we  would  recommend  the 
former  course  to  the  woman  iu  search  of  a  live¬ 
lihood. 

FEMININE  FANCIES. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  calculated 
to  make  a  woman  truly  happy  when  roughing 
it  by  woods  or  sea,  it  is  the  sublime  con¬ 
sciousness  that  she  cannot  spoil  her  clothes. 
Add  fix  this  the  knowledge  that  she  is  pictur¬ 
esquely  and  beeomiugly  clad,  and  she  will  en¬ 
joy  a  yachting  trip  or  inland  tramp  with  au 
intense  zest  unknown  to  rude  man. 

The  possibilities  of  au  indestructible  gown 
have  been  demonstrated  by  James  McCreery 
&  Co. ;  their  novel  Tuxedo  suit  is  the  acme  of 
ease  and  comfort.  The  entire  gown  is  knitted 
iu  soft,  fine  wool;  it  consists  of  a  round  full 
skirt,  with  a  border  of  contrasting  stripes;  a 
blouse  waist,  with  striped  collar,  ami  a  sash, 
similarly  decorated,  and  finished  with  tassels. 
An  accompanying  cap  is  of  novel  shape,  hav¬ 
ing  two  points,  caught  together  by  tassels. 
These  suits  come  in  many  colors,  navy  blue 
with  scarlet  strips  or  royal  blue  with  cream 
white  stripes  beiug  especially  attractive. 
Black  and  orange,  or  cream  white  and  black 
are  extremely  effective,  and  the  entire  cos¬ 
tume  has  an  indescribably  jaunty  effect.  It  is 
the  very  thing  for  tenuis  aud  boating,  coun¬ 
try  strolls  oriuouutaiu  tramps,  and  has  astyle 
not  always  attainable  in  rougb-and-ready 
costumes.  Some  charming  little  soft  felt 
hats,  beautifully  lined  and  finished,  may  be 
worn  with  these  suits;  they  afford  more  shade 
than  the  Tuxedo  cap. 

A  somewhat  similar  suit  is  to  be  made  for 
children;  it  will  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  Jersey  suit,  w'hile  offering  the  same 
freedom  of  movement. 

Children’s  fashions  really  grow  prettier  every 
season.  The  same  general  style  prevails;  the 
falling  iu  straight  folds  or  plaits— the  bodice 
rather  loose,  ofteu  with  a  peasant  effect.  The 
sleeves  rather  recall  the  costume  of  some  Ba¬ 
varian  peasants,  with  fullness  gathered  iuto  a 
deep  cuff.  One  exceptionably  pretty  frock 
wa-s  of  ecru  serge;  the  skirt  iu  side  plaits, 
with  a  box-plait  iu  front  outlined  with  a  de¬ 
sign  in  narrow  brown  braid;  the  cutaway 
jacket  braided,  and  ojHmiug  over  a  vest  of 
dark  brown  corduroy.  Children’s  jackets  are 
very  similar  to  their  Hocks  in  shape;  there  is 
usually  a  hood,  lined  with  some  contrasting 
color,  and  belt  or  cord  at  the  waist. 

Infants  garments  arc  uot  given  to  change 
with  every  passing  month,  but  they  grow 
daintier  with  every  season.  They  are  enriched 
with  exquisite  handwork,  open-betu tuiug  and 
delicate  stitching,  such  as  our  grandmothers 
loved.  A  charming  infant’s  shawl  of  fine, 
white  cashmere  has  a  satin  binding  sewn  on 
with  feather-stitching;  clusters  of  daisies  are 
embroidered  iu  the  corners,  and  it  is  finished 
with  a  border  of  the  same  flower. 

In  costumes,  there  are  charming  combina¬ 
tions  in  silk  and  lace,  showing  some  novel 
draping.  According  to  the  imported  French 
gowns,  the  tournure  is  as  large  and  aggressive 
as  ever. 

One  of  the  prett  iest  silks  for  summer  wear 
is  the  uewTussah;  it  is  soft,  light,  aud  beauti¬ 
fully  finished,  much  handsomer  thau  pougee. 

It  comes  in  both  plain  and  figured  form,  aud 
is  very  durable.  Oue  can  get  charming  para¬ 
sols  to  match  this  silk,  thus  making  a  pretty 
costume. 

The  “high  novelties”  iu  silk  are  bewildering 
iu  variety ;  they  are  stripes  in  every  imagina¬ 
ble  style  with  plain  silk  to  match.  Some  of 
the  pompadour  stripes  on  the  moirfc  or  satin 
ground  are  very  suggestive  of  a  Dresden  shep¬ 
herdess,  anil  there  are  figured  cUimS  silk,  aud 
figured  moirtf,  and  silver  broeades  that  look 
like  moonlight  tangled  iu  the  loom. 

Among  woolens  for  combination,  there  is  a 
strong  leaning  towards  plaids,  some  very 
pretty,  and  others  painfully  loud. 

For  information  contained  iu  the  above  ar¬ 
ticle,  thanks  are  due  Messrs.  James  McCreery, 

&  Co.,  New  York. 

- - - - 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

SELMA  OLA  HE,  1 

-  ( 

It  is  true  although  trite,  fcbftt  life  js  made  up  l 
of  little  things.  It  is  the  ijttje  pleasures,  the  1 
Jijud  words  front  our  Iqyed  ones,  the  thousand  l 


aud  one  nameless,  but  thoughtful  acts 
that  show  their  love,  that  make 
up  the  sum  of  happiuess.  Aud  just  so 
is  it  the  petty  worries  of  every-day  existence 
that  make  us  miserable.  We  may  bear  great 
trials  like  a  hero,  and  yet  worn  aud  fretted  by 
the  minor  cares,  we  may  fall  by  the  wayside. 
If  one  has  that  loving  faith  which  will  enable 
him  to  cast  all  his  cares  on  Him  who  is  always 
ready  and  williug  to  help  us  bear  our  crosses, 
he  needs  no  other  consolation,  but  we  must 
uot  forget  that  “Providence  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.” 

It  will  not  do  to  sit  down  ignobly  aud  give 
up  the  fight  without  a  struggle.  If  you  would 
uot  be  like  the  stone  which  is  worn  away  bv 
the  constant  dropping  of  water,  you  must  not 
like  the  stone  lie  still  to  receive  the  drops.  Do 
not  constantly  compare  your  lot  with  that  of 
those  happier  thau  yourself.  Look  rather  at 
the  lives  of  the  mauy  who  are  iufiuitely  more 
wretched.  Your  own  may  seem  bright  by 
comparison. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦ 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Prayer  is  so  mighty  au  instrument  that 
uo  one  ever  thoroughly  mastered  all  its  keys. 
They  sweep  along  the  infinite  scale  of  man’s 
wants  and  of  God’s  goodness . 

There  is  a  beautiful  moral  feeling  connected 
with  everything  iu  i-ural  life,  which  is  not 

dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  city . 

Give  what  you  have.  To  some  oue  it  may 
be  better  thau  you  think . 

It  is  good  for  us  to  think  uo  grace  or  bless¬ 
ing  is  truly  ours  till  we  are  aware  that  God 
has  blessed  some  one  else  with  it  through  us. . 

Ik  when  thou  makest.  a  bargain,  thou  think- 
est  only  of  thyself  and  thy  gain,  thou  art  a 
servant  of  mammon .  . . 

How  different  is  the  life  within  onr  breast. 

From  what  wo  seem  to  those  who  know  us  best.. . 

Trusting  daily,  in  small  things  aud  iu  great, 
is  the  surest  way  of  getting  cheerfulness  of 
mind  and  character.  Not  blindly,  or  stoic¬ 
ally  accepting  the  evil  and  the  good  alike  with 
indifference,  but  holding  on  to  thiuner  ideal 
Within  and  working  up  toward  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  bitterness  and  the  sharpness  of  evil, 
yet  uot  giving  way  under  their  depressing  in¬ 
fluence.  . .  . . ; . 

No  grace  is  more  necessary  to  the  Christian 
worker  thau  fidelity:  the  humble  grace  that 
marches  ou  iu  sunshine  or  storm,  when  no 
banners  are  waving  and  there  is  no  music  to 
cheer  the  weary  feet., . 

Be  patient  in  little  things.  Learn  to  bear 
the  every-duy  trials  aud  annoyances  of  life 
quietly  and  calmly,  aud  then,  when  unforseeu 
trouble  or  calamity  comes  your  strength  will 
not  foresake  you . . . 

Domestic  Ccfitioimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN. 

HOUSE-CLEANING  TIME. 

Don’t  open  the  campaign  too  early. 

Begin  with  the  cellar  instead  of  the  garret. 
Clean  closets  before  rooms. 

Clean  oue  room  at  a  time,  thus  avoidiug  dis- 
tractiug  confusion. 

If  the  woodwork  of  a  room  needs  repaint¬ 
ing  aud  your  circumstances  are  such  that  you 
oau  afford  the  outlay  now  is  the  time  to  have 
it  doue. 

Brush  bed  springs  aud  inside  of  bedsteads 
with  a  mixture  of  quick-silver  and  white  of 
au  egg. 

Because  you  are  cleaning  there  is  no  reason 
why  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  should 
not  be  on  time.  A  little  forethought  and 
extra  preparation  of  food  the  day  before 
cleaning  will  enable  you  to  have  your  cus¬ 
tomary  meals  without  resorting  to  that  unso¬ 
cial  makeshift— “a  cold  bite  iu  the  closet.” 

Don’t  be  unwise  enough  to  take  down  every 
stove  iu  the  house,  except  the  oue  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  because  of  a  few  warm  April  days. 

CONCERNING  FARMERS’  WIVES. 

MBS.  C.  D,  B.  COLBY. 

I  Read  at  the  Women’s  Congress.] 

We  are  all  children  of  a  farmer’s  wife. 
When  the  voice  of  the  Lord  drove  our  first 
pareuts  from  Paradise,  pioneer  life  began. 
Doomed  henceforth  to  sorrow  and  sweat, 

They,  hand  tn  hand,  with  wandering  step  and  slow, 
Through  Kden  took  their  solitary  wu.v. 

Having  reached  the  frontier  they  took  up  a 
homestead  aud  began  a  liie  which  epitomizes, 
under  changed  conditions,  the  lives  of  farmers’ 
wives  From  that  day  to  this,  Eve  was  poor. 
She  wus  not  very  well  educated,  iu  a  literary 
point  of  view.  Her  nearest  neighbor  lived 
miles  away  in  the  land  of  Noth  She  had  lots 
of  children,  some  of  whom  turned  out  very 
bad,  and  her  husband,  no  doubt,  often  told  her 
he  should  never  hftve  gone  West  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Iter,  j 


The  Makers  of  a  Well  Known  Churn  write: 

“We  have  been  often  asked  by  dairymen:  ‘What  is  the  very 
best  soap  to  use  to  properly  cleanse  dairy  utensils  ?  ’  We  have 
invariably  replied,  the  ‘Ivory,’  but  as  for  giving  specific  directions 
for  washing  dairy  utensils,  it  is  really  summed  up  in  making  them 
thoroughly  clean.  Boiling  water  must  be  used,  and  that,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Ivory  Soap,  will  thoroughly  cleanse  and  deodorize 
the  wood,  leaving  it  clean  and  sweet  for  further  use.  Any  dairy 
utensils  half  cleaned  will  spoil  the  delicate  aroma  of  *  gilt  edge 
butter,’  which  may  be  perfect  in  other  respects.” 


There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be*  just  as  good  as  the ‘Ivory’;” 
they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities 
Of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  "Ivory”  Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it, 

Pppyriglit,  1850,  by  Procter  <&  Gamble, 


A  WORD  OF  WARNING. 


are  Dakota,  Nebraska/ Kansas  and  Texas, 
which  are  now  the  chief  objective  points. 
After  the  land  is  selected  the  work  of  house¬ 
building  falls  on  the  man,  and  must  be  done 
from  such  materials  as  are  cheapest.  Stone, 
logs,  adobe  aud  sods  arc  used,  according  to 
the  locality. 

But  in  the  very  States  where  Nature  holds 
out  her  hand  most  cordially  to  the  immi¬ 
grant,  the  soil  and  climate  render  it  possible 
that  man  may  simulate  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals  and  burrow  in  the 
ground.  The  “dug-out,'’  to  be  known,  must 
be  seen.  As  a  temporary  shelter  they  may  be 
made  comfortable,  are  frequently  plastered, 
have  glass  windows  in  front  and  ventilation 
above,  aud  it  is  no  imeommou  thing  to  dud 
books,  music,  aud  re  lined  people  iu  them, 
home  of  the  most,  prominent  citizens  aud 
many  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  have  lived  in 
the  dug-outs  and  sod- houses  iu  the  days  of 
their  poverty;  but  as  the  native  gophers  and 
ground  squirrels  leave  their  burrows  in  the 
budding  spring,  such  people  always  come  up 
into  the  free  air  aud  sunlight  iu  the  earliest 
dawn  of  a  brightening  prosperity.  These 
places,  unhealthy  and  gloomy  at  the  best,  are 
ruinous  to  mind  and  body  if  long  inhabited. 
Yet  there  are  men  and  women,  degenerated 
into  mere  animals,  who  dwell  iu  these  holes 
after  they  are  infested  with  mice  and  vermin, 
and  who  even  learn  to  like  them  and  be  like 
them. 

One  familiar  only  with  the  comfortable 
homesteads  of  the  East  can  form  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  farming  is  to  the  Western 
womau.  The  houses  are  small,  inconvenient, 
and  finished  only  by  degrees.  She  has  few 
facilities  to  make  easy  her  care  for  her  house¬ 
hold,  her  cows  and  her  poultry.  The  fuel  is 
uot  under  cover,  the  water  is  hard  to  draw. 
Her  work  is  heavy  through  lack  of  convenien¬ 
ces.  The  extensive  farms  of  the  West  are 
often  au  injury  to  the  womau  in  many  ways. 
The  farmer  is  so  busy  that  he  has  no  time  to 
do  the  needed  jobs  about  the  house  aud  yard. 
To  harvest  the  large  amount  of  grain  the 
farmer  needs  much  machinery  aud  help,  and 
to  obtaia  these  the  stinting  is  done  iu  the 
house.  Too  often  the  farmer  makes  house¬ 
hold  economy  so  much  the  more  necessary  by 
his  carelessness.  The  farm  machinery  is  uot 
properly  housed.  An  expensive  harvester  or 
thrashing  machine,  that  will  cramp  the  fam¬ 
ily  long  to  pay  for,  is  exposed  to  the  weather 
the  year  round.  Then  it  wears  out  quickly, 
and,  giving  way  when  most  needed,  causes 
delay  and  expense.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
avoidable  reasons  why  poverty  is  so  severe 
and  continued  iu  many  farmers’  homes. 
When  the  laud  is  bought  and  not  “home¬ 
steaded, ”  there  are  the  payments  to  be  met, 
aud,  until  the  land  is  clear,  the  fax  uier  feels 
that  nothing  must  be  expended  for  comforts 
iu  the  house. 

Debt  and  poverty  demand  many  sacrifices. 
I  have  known  delicately  nurtured  women  to 
part  with  their  relics  of  former  times,  and 
even  their  superfluous  clothing,  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life.  I  have  known  them,  when 
sickness  has  laid  its  hand  on  the  husbaud, 
take  his  place  in  looking  after  the  stock  and 
outside  interests,  while  earing  for  him  and  the 
little  family  alouo  and  unhelped.  I  have 
known  them  endure  discomforts  anil  priva¬ 
tions  of  every  sort',  aud  still  keep  heart  under 
the  daily  round  of  toil  and  self-denial,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  done  for  home,  the  children,  and 
the  better  time  coming.  But  many  have  uot 
this  courage  anti  strength,  aud  as  the  years 
go  by  they  lose  hope  and  affection.  There  is 
au  old  adage  that  “when  poverty  comes  in  at 
the  door,  love  Hies  out  of  the  window,”  and 
this  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  farmer’s 
wife.  Sometimes  the  girlish  preference  she 
thought  was  love  fails  to  stand  these  trying 
tests,  and  separation  ensues.  Divorces  are 
frightfully  common  among  the  farmers  of  the 
West. 

Another  cause  of  unhappiuess  is  overwork. 
This  ill  pertains  ehietly  to  the  transition  state 
between  poverty  and  plenty.  Giveu  certain 
stages  of  prosperity,  aud  the  woman’s  work 
is  largely  increased.  Mora  stock,  more  grain 
aud  fruit,  more  help  to  the  farmer;  all  these 
mean  more  work  to  tho  woman.  She  can  sel¬ 
dom  procure  help,  for  such  us  there  is  natu¬ 
rally  seeks  the  town.  If  a  girl  goes  to  a  eonu- 
try  neighbor  she  does  it  for  accommodation, 
and  leaves  as  soon  as  possible.  The  daughters 
of  foreigners  tiro  employed  at  home  during 
the  busy  season  as  ordinary  farm  hands.  In 
addition  to  the  house  uud  children,  the  wife 


When  Baby  wgaslelc,  wp  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  oiling  to  Castorla, 
When  slid  had  Cl»ll;lFM». ski  JSl’P  ‘litdO  UMfiOfllk 


must  take  care  of  the  poultry,  feed  the  calves, 
and  often  assist  in  chores  less  picturesque.  The 
husband  has  no  time  to  “potter”  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  she  must  plant,  lxoe,  and  gather 
such  vegetables  as  she  needs  for  the  table. 
Eveu  the  cooking  is  a  task  of  magnitude,  for 
farm  folks  are  the  hungriest  in  the  world,  and 
the  meals  must  be  ready  at  the  moment,  lest 
the  hands  have  to  be  idle.  In  the  busy  sea¬ 
sons  a  morning  lunch  must  be  prepared  and 
carried  to  the  fields  by  the  wife,  if  she  has  no 
children  large  enough  to  do  it.  All  these 
varied  cores  keep  her  constantly  weary  and 
unprepared  to  endure  auy  extra  st  rain  on  her 
system,  or  to  bear  the  additional  burdens 
which  sometimes  fall  upon  her. 

[Concluded  next  week. J 

HOME-MADE  BOOK-CASE. 


The  Great  Popularity 

Of  Ayer’s  Pills  is  undoubtedly  due  ta 
the  fact  that  people  have  found  them 
the  very  best  remedy  that  could  be 
^procured  for  Biliousness,  Constipation, 
Headache,  ami  various  other  complaints 
of  the 

Stomach  and  Bowels. 

“  For  Sick  Headache,  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  flic  stomach,  Ayer’s 
Pills  are  the  most  reliable  remedy.”  — 
S.  C.  Brad  burn,  Worthington,  Mas's. 

“  Half  a  box  of  Ayer’s  Pills  restored 
my  appetite.”—  C.  6.  Clark,  Daubury, 
Conn. 

“  Four  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  nxe 
of  Liver  Complaint.” — E.  L.  Fulton, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


Our  double  parlors  are  also  library,  music 
aud  family  sittiug  rooms,  therefore  economy 
of  space  is  au  object.  When  our  books  became 
too  numerous  for  our  on  a  small  book-ease,  we 
pressed  au  old  corner  whatnot  into  service; 
but  the  books  did  not  look  settled  aud  com¬ 
fortable  iu  that,  and,  besides,  it  was  uot  large 
enough.  Th«  furnishing  purse  was  empty — 
its  chronic  state— and  auy  way  there  was  no 
room  to  spare  for  one  of  the  large, reudy  made 
affairs.  As  a  last  resort  in  our  dilemma,  we 
consulted  Clareuee  Cook’s  “Beds  aud  Tables, 
Stools  and  Candlesticks,”  hopiug  there  to  find 
a  helpful  idea.  Having  found  aud  followed 
it  (a  long  way  after.  Handy  Man  says)  and 
being  pleased  with  the  results,  we  waut  some 
one  else  to  do  likewise. 

On  either  side  of  the  archway  is  a  space  of 
blauk  wall  five  feet  wide;  we  concluded  we 
could  spare  the  one  nearest  a  window.  This 
was  usually  occupied  by  a  big  rocker,  which 
was  always  banging  and  breaking  the  wall. 
Now  if  it  happens  to  get  back  in  its  old  corner 
— a  way  comfortable  old  chairs  are  apt  to 
have — it  may  bang,  but  can  do  no  harm 
against  the  solid  shelves  we  dignify  by  calling 
the  book-case.  These  shelves  are  very  simple 
aud  will  not  need  much  description,  as  the  cut 
will  explain  itself.  The  corner  posts  are  of 
black-walnut,  two  inches  by  two  inches;  the 
panel  is  of  half  inch  pine.  The  shelves  are  of 
pine,  with  a  two-inch  strip  of  walnut  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  two  middle  shelves.  The 
lower  shelf  has  a  wider  piece  of  walnut  sawed 
out  with  a  bracket  saw.aiul  the  top  shelf  is  all 
pine,  it  being  covered  with  crimson  felt,  and 
having  a  border  of  crimson  furniture  fringe. 
The  upper  shelf  should  be  one  inch  wider 
than  the  others,  so  that  it  rnay  project  over  a 
half  inch  in  front  and  rear.  This  will  allow  it 
to  stand  close  to  the  wall  and  prevent  things 
from  falling  off  behiud.  The  wood  is  all  made 
very  smooth  and  oiled  ouly,  no  stain  or  var¬ 
nish  being  used,  the  yellow  pine  and  black- 
walnut  making  a  pretty  combination. 


Fig.  168. 


Dusty !  Of  course  the  books  get  dusty,  and 
we  thought  of  a  curtain,  but  could  not  afford 
a  nice  one,  aud  did  uot  want  auy  other— aud 
then  we  like  our  beloved  books  iu  sight  all  the 
time;  but  as  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  let 
every  one  decide  for  him  or  herself;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  find  our  ‘case  ,  xis  it  is,  both 
ornamental  and  useful  as  well  as  inexpensive. 
The  work  was  all  dune  iu  tho  home  shop  with 
common  tools,  aud  the  lumber  was  only  odds 
and  ends  from  the  “left-over”  corner,  and,  by 
the  way,  this  corner  is  a  great  comfort  and 
convenience,  for  out  of  it  comes  many  u  little 
article  that  helps  to  oil  the  domestic  ma- 


Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  l>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  iu  Medicine. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

OHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POV  "'ERis  absolute 
O  ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
Will  make  bens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Sold  cverywhe.-e.  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  ets.  in  stamps.  2J<-lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5 
I-  S.  Johnson  &  Co..  P.  O.  Box  21  18.  Boston.  Mass 


Are  the  Flat  at  In  Tone,  Style,  Pink;  and  pneral 
make  ap  of  any  poods  made.  Goaranieed  tor  6  ycera. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  tree,  to 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 

i  uctory,  York,  IV, 


1/\AA  FLFGANT  LARGE 
UUU  TURK  I  e»  H  HUGH 

Giveu  r«  the  1.  A  D I  KS  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  au  agency  In  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHE K  WOO  II  HA  It  Ni  ESS  t  O„  Syracuse.  X.  Y. 


Put.  Pel)  27 ,  1ST 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“W"  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

S  jto  jk  1 50  per  month  easily  made. 
This  is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once 
b  lLllOI'  CaaTLK  *  to.,  ttocbnlcr,  k.  tl 

The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

of  one  solid  sh  -et  of  zinc,  produc¬ 
ing  a  dim  tile-faced  board  of  the 
■  greatest  durability.  The  deep 
flutiug  makes  Is  hold  more  vva'er 
than  any  other  board.  A  hard¬ 
wood  frame,  tlrmlr  held  to- 
ir-thcr  will)  an  trot)  bolt, 
cures  strength .  durability  and 
'economy.  The  objection  raisel 
fttrmn-t  lb’s  boa  d  ooiufs  from 
dealers,  who  say  “they  last  too 
’  onsr."lf  >  our  irvoeer  refuses  to 
oroc'i  eUd- board  for>i>n,writeus. 
1  E.V  NSC  H  M I P T.  PUUC:  K  ,t  Cl ). . 

■IPS  *  iiO  W.  Polk  St . ,  Chicago 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


HIM£R00fBEER 


Makes  Five  Cations  of  a  delicious,  sparkling 
temperance  beverage.  Strengthens)  and  puri¬ 
ties  the  blood.  Itspurity  and  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all .  Sold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  every  where. 


Sample  Look  of  beautiful  cards,  H  Games, 
12  tricks  in  uiiuric.  <36  Album  verses.  AH  fot 
a 2c.  stamp.  STAX  CARD  CO.,  Station  IS,  Ohio 


BeltPracticaJJoke  file  Season 


porfect  Klectrlc  flell  Button  Is  mace  to  pm  anyone 
brvast.  Kino  ebony  tin  i  ah  with  wh  button  Bure  to 
lmlurea  rush,  which  never  falls  to  produce  ashockwith 
••  Hail  Columbia,*’  and  variations.  A  Foil  (liar ee  f 
e'.rrn tritv  every  time.  Tlie  oi  l  Joker  Is  told  “That  is 
t.ootir  King  the  Hell,  tr  The  lte»t  -elllnir  t  i  t  Iclo 
••vet  i " vw nieil.  4760  sold  by  one  nernt  in  3  weeks. 
Sv.i..  i.y  Mu.'  |5  ce ills.  ;  two  for  25  cents.;  14  l<>r 
$1.00.  100  lor  56.00  Try  $1  worth.  Stain  pa  ti  ken. 

World  Halit  C«.  1:3  Nassau  SI.  Ntw  York 


ONIONS. 


Mr.  Webster,  of  Berlin, 
I’otm..  spook-  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  In  the  highest  terms; 
for  onions:  and  Mr,  Whitehead,  of  the  same  place, 
write  that  ftp  lbs.  of  this  fertilizer  applied 
with  a  light  dressing  of  stable  manure,  produced 
nearly  ft/t l  bu  ’  " 


bushels  per  acre.  BOWKER  CO. 


TREES 


1887— SPR  INC— 1887 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
your  orders  for  new  aud  i  <u ti 
Fruit  nod  Ornninenl  ill 
Tree 9,  Shrubs,  Evergreens.. 

Roses,  Grape  Vines  eio.  Be¬ 
sides  many  Desirable  Novelties,  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S.  Cata¬ 
logues  sent  to  all  regular  customers  free-.  To  others: 
No.  1.  Fruits,  lbc.;  No. Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illus¬ 
trated,  1  .jo. :  No.  .1,  Strawberries :  No.  4,  Wholesale;  No. 

5,  Roses,  free.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  N  timer  lew,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


BY  MAIL,  a  specialty. 
Mnguru,  and  a  full 
Stock  of  other  Lriiues.  Large  Hock 
»/a  sdrii wherries «™i  Raspberries, 
p'icvSf’iS  Krio  ami  other  Blackberries,  \s- 
USWee  parng  us  Roots,  etc-.  Dee.  Catalogue 
Free:  contains  Si  1 .  St2  *  *3  coneo’ns  A  instructions 
for  planting.  JOEL  HORNER  «  SON,  MtrcbantvlHe,  N  J. 


FOR  tSAT.K.- I  have  a  Hue  lot  if  the  celebrated 
Empire  state  Potatoes,  which  1  offer  at, 81.00  per  bush¬ 
el.  fc'-ju  per  bb|.,  f.  o,  b.  here. 

E.  D.  CUPP.  Clittnn  .Springs.  -V.  Y. 


DC  AO  CRD  yon  love  RAUF,  FLOWERS 

niHUCH choicest  only,  address  ELLfs  BROS. 
Keene.  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


POTATOES  AND  OATS  FOR  “KED. 

Send  Tor  Price  List.  G.  B,  PU  KERING, 
FISHERS,  ONTARIO  CO..  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  true  to  name,  at  half  the 
usual  rates.  Send  for  special  prices,  stating  quantity 
want  ed.  Address  .1 0 II  N  S  K  A  it  N  HART, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


BATCHELOR’S  ESSAYS 

On  GRASSES,  MEADOWS,  EAST  CUES  and  T.A  WNS, 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two- cent  stamp. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fllwauger.  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
writes:  “Your  Essay  (s  the  most  practical  and  iiasiruct- 
ive  on  Lawn.-  and  Grasses  that  1  know  of  " 

DANIEL  BATCHELOR,  Ctica,  N,  Y. 


JOHN  SAUL’S  CATALOGUE. 

OF 

NEW,  RARE  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  for  1887 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Plant  lovers  will  And  a  large  collection  of  verv  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  Flams,  as  well  as  novelties  of' merit. 
This  rich  collection  is  well-grown,  and  offered  at  very 
low  prices. 

ORrHIDS— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  Indian, 
American,  etc 

Also,  Catalogues  of  Roses,  Orchids,  Seeds,  Trees,  etc. 

JOHN  SAI7L,  Washington,  I).  C. 


SEEDS. 


EVERY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GARDEN 

Should  read  a  copy  of  my 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  &c. 


Mailed  free.  It  contains  a  complete  priced  List  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation,  besides  all  the  desirable 
novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything  else  in 
my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  RRIDGEH  V\, 

37  East  19th  Slireet,  New  York  City. 


Brat  onit  mo»i  -ruflixb!?  LATE  WHITE 

PEACH.  Chair.  Ckul**  erst  late  . eiluw 
Poach.  l-arye  st.vk  of  Peach  ;na*.  .tiitihie 
for  all  MCltona.  William'*  Kurt)  Red, 
hr.;  early  apple.  Gvod.iuak  AppleTreea. 
moat  popular  ao-1  late  ketpiu*  i  oj.  Pear*. 
Cherry,  (juluev  t'auil  all  fruit  trees  and 
fruit  bcaritic  plants  rOO.CWO  'l  yeax  old  A»- 
paracu*  roots,  barge  slock  of  Shade  and 
Ornamentals.  Send  for  Catalogue.  8.  K. 
ROGERS  A  SON,  Mt-  Holly.  N.  J. 


Prolong  your  Berry  Season  by  getting  plants  of 
GANDY’S  PRIZE  STRAW  BERRY  latest  of  all.  remain¬ 
ing  until  blackberries  ripen.  Exceedingly  linn,  large, 
anti  handsome.  O.  S.  <7  ANDY,  urioisator, 

NEWPORT.  X.  J. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  giveu  away.  Send  -tamp  at 
once  for  particulars.  F.  R .  LA  W KEXCE. 
Box  135  W ,  B  ROOKLY  N .  N .  Y . 


40  MOLES 


caught  iu  one  season;  15  in  five 
days,  by  the  I’ER  FEt  TIOX 
MOLE  TRAP.  See  description  of  Trap  iu  July 
28, 1317,  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Testimonials. 
Address.  JOHN  F.  TURNER, 

GERMANTOWN,  PHILA. 


ALEXANDER’S  FERTILIZED  POTATO 

S  EE D  Per  packet,  50  cents . 


UH AS  DOWNING  POTATO. 

Per  pound.  $1.00. 

O.  H.  ALEXANDER*  Charlotte.  Vt. 


SMALL  FRUIT 


PLANTS. 

All  varletie 


VINES,  ETC. 

,  both  N  cw  and 


Did.  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  irec. 


JKW  h;X) t)  STH.AWBBHR.Y, 

Best  and  m ost  prod  active.  Pull  description.  »tc„  free. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  for  a  two  cent  stamp.  Also 
other  new  varieties.  Vddrers  originators.  P.  M. 
AUGl'U  &  SUNS,  Nurserymen.  Middlellcld,  Conu. 


chinery. 


MARY  MANN. 


A  friend  mended  some  tiny  holes  iu  her 


THE  FARMER  AND  PLANTER’S  KNIFE. 

FIVE  FOlt  ITIUEE  DOLLAliS. 


black  silk  frock  with  black  court-plaster  and 
pronounced  the  mending  a  success, 


HU.scfUuim>us  Y itmiisiiui 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  Insects  is  conceded  by  all  or 
chardlsts as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit!  for  full 
directions  ami  out  tit  for  huud  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PI  TIP  CO..  Lock  port,  N.Y. 


death 


lo  UII.'S.  WORDS,  aud  all 
INSECTS  in  Garden.-,  orchards 
and  Fields,  illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOOIMSON,  7»  uanalport  A ve., Chicago  jll 


Ruzor  steel,  tile 
tested  blades;  stag, 
ebony,  or  white 
handle  tiosr  paid  75 
cents.  5 for  *3.  With 
bone  handle.  c>5  eis., 
6  for  S  i.  This  Is  our 
"S7  purreru,  brass 
tinea  and  cheap  at 
81.  No  better  blades 
can  In1  made  Strong 
blade.  M)  cents; 
Colorado  stock 
"Knife.  3  blades.  81; 
Hunting  Knife.  $1; 
Pruning,  he  cents  to 
SI ;  Budding,  35  and 
55  cents  Grafting, 

—  26  cents:  S-Inch 

Family  Shears,  75  cents;  56-page  list  free,  also  “How  to  Use  a  Razor. 


MAIMS  It  A  G  KOS1I,  30  S  SI.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  2,  1887. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rav  Palmer,  author  of  ‘‘My  Faith 
Looks  up  to  Tbeo,”  uud  many  other  hymns, 
died  at  his  home,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday 
moraine,  aged  70  years,  of  paralysis- 
third  attack  in  four  years  A  Congregation- 

alist . Senator  Jones’s  Alaska  mines  are 

panning  out  very  rich.  Stoelc  now  paying 
300  per  cent,  a  year;  ore  yielding  840  a  ton 
....  Astronomer  Richard  Proctor  is  to 
remove  from  Mo.  to  Orange  Lake,  Fla.,  as 
the  air  there  “is  so  clear  that  constellations 
stand  out.  in  wonderful  brilliancy.”  The 

State  will  build  a  810,000  observatory . 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  ,  is  booming.  A  new  com¬ 
pany  of  local  and  Northern  capitalists  has  pur¬ 
chased  25,000  acres  around  it,  Including  some 
of  the  richest,  coal  and  iron  land  in  the  South, 
and  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  etc,,  etc., 
etc.,  are  to  bo  built  at  once.  Property 

“kiting”  _ Senator  Reagan,  while 

mounting  bis  horse  at  his  farm,  near  Pales¬ 
tine.  Texas,  Monday,  was  thrown  and  seri¬ 
ously  injured....  The  N.  Y.  Senate  has 
“hung  up”  the  name  of  Michael  Rickards,  the 

newly  nominated  Railroad  Commissioner _ 

...The  first  train  ever  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  was  the  Boston  Express  which  left 
Boston  at  4',(  P.M,,  and  arrived  in  this  city  at 
101 ,  p.m.  .Wednesday.  Other  roads  are  bound  to 
follow  thisexample.  All  the  other  trains  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Road  will  soon  be  similar¬ 
ly  heated  and  lighted . Decrease  of  the 

public- debt  during  March — about  813,000.000. . 

_ Hon.  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Judge  of  the  U. 

S.  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois, 
died  at  Springfield,  111,,  Sunday,  aged  74.  Ap¬ 
pointed  judge  by  lTes.  Pierce  in  1854  A  good 
deal  of  discontent  with  t  he  Dominion  and  talk 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  is  again  tele¬ 
graphed  from  the  Canadiau  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  especially  Nova  Scotia— but  the  late 
elections  told  another  story — at  least  of  the 
majority . The  New  Brunswick  Legis¬ 

lature  lias  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
demanding  reciprocity  with  the  British  colo¬ 
nics  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and 

elsewhere _ _ _ The  Union  and  Central 

Pacific  Railroads  propose  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  government 

by  installments . At  a  meeting  of  the 

Direct  ors  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Tuesday,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Adams  and  the  former  officers  wore  re¬ 
elected . Herr.  E,  Von  Tavern,  the  now 

Austrian  Minister,  arrived  hpre  Monday — “a 
well  built  man.  about  45  years  old,  courteous, 
genial  and  a  ready  speaker  of  English . 

. .  ...According  to  Prof.  Me.  Dee,  of  the 

Government  Geological  Survey.  Pittsburg, 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Washington, 
Baltimore.  Port  Deposit,  W timing  ton,'  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Trenton  and  Now  York  are  on  tin- 
very  line  of  the  displacement  which  caused 
the  late  S.  C.  eart tu|uakes.  and  which  is  pro¬ 
gressing  so  rapidly  that  it,  is  astonishing 
quakes  aren’t  more  frequent.  He  thinks  all 
these  places  are  in  danger  from  an  earth¬ 
quake  ere  long.  Other  scientists  don’t,  place 
much  faith  in  the  Professor’s  “displacement 

theory”  of  earthquakes . At  Bonner, 

in  Baldwiu  Countv,  Georgia,  a  voudno  doc¬ 
tor  poisoned  a  colored  family  of  11,  because 
the  father  expressed  disbelief  in  the  wretch’s 
prophecy  that,  death  would  soon  occur  in  the 
family;  six  are  dead  and  the  others  cannot 

live. . .  The  N.  J.  Senate  lias  passed 

the  bill  limiting  racing  on  any  public  track  in 
the  State  to  28  days  each  year  and  requiring 
the  payment  to  the  State  of  a  tax  on  the  gate 

receipts ....  . Horrible  weather  nearly  all 

over  the  country.  Snows  almost,  unprece¬ 
dented  at,  this  season,  especially  in  Canada, 
where  most  of  the  railroads  are  blockaded, 
especially  in  the  Northwest  uud  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  On  the  lutor-Colonlal  Road  one 
train  was  100  hours  going  two  miles.  Snow 
drifts  completely  cover  the  telegraph  poles. 
All  railroad  travel  and  traffic  greatly  inter¬ 
rupted  entirely  suspended . The 

Illinois  Legislature  has  reduced  the  legal 
fares  on  railroads  from  three  to  two  cents  a 

mile  . The  report,  of  the  Commissioner 

of  Pensions  for  the  week  ended  March  96, 
1887.  shows  that  the  number  of  officers  and 
employes  on  the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  is  1.580. 
The  operations  of  the  week  are  brielly  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows;  Number  of  pension  claims 
received  4.902,  of  Which  number  2,263  were 
under  the  Mexican  War  Act;  number  of  pen¬ 
sion  certificates  issued  2.217:  number  of  cbscs 
rejected  951;  total  number  of  claims  pending 

290,779  . The  truuk  railroad  lines  have 

decided  to  “abolish  absolutely  and  forever” 
the  payment  of  commissions  to  all  who  sell 
passenger  tickets — a  saving  of  $5,000,000  a 
year  . The  Nevada  Legislature  is  con¬ 

sidering  a  bill  offering  bounties  l’or  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  artesian  wells  for  irrigating  purposes. . 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fairchild 
was  appointed  Secretary,  last  Thursday,  and 
Second  Controller  Isaac  Maynard,  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary.  . . . 

.  .Judge  Cooley  has  been  elected  Chairman  of 

tho  new  Railroad  Commission . Tbe 

Grant  Monument  Fund  Association  has  or¬ 
ganized  under  its  newebarter.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  8130,845.15,  exclusive  of  85,000 
voted  toil  about  a  year  ago  by  tbe  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  but  not  yet  paid 

over . In  February,  the  convicts  at  Sing 

Sing  prison  up  the  Hudson  earned  $14,735.82, 
and  it  cost  $12,784.57  to  support  them,  leaving 
a  clear  profit  of  $2,061.20.  In  March,  most  of 
them  have  heeu  compulsorily  idle,  so  n,  not,  to 
compete  with  “free  labor.”  and  the  expense  has 
been  $7,770.33  more  than  the  oanr.ugs.  Much 

tbesumc  story  in  a  number  of  other  States . 

. . , .Tuesday  the  W omen'-'  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  of  this  city,  anil  all  branches  of  it, 
all  over  the  country,  held  meetings  to  pray 
for  Michigan,  where  a  prohibitory  auienti- 
Mont  to  the  constitution  is  to  he  voted  for  on 
April  4.  The  members  don’t  approve  of  high 
license,  and  “point  with  pride”  to  prohibitory 
constitutional  amendments  which  buve  lately 
been  or  aro,about,to_bo  yotod  in  Texas,  Ten¬ 


nessee,  Oregon  anil  West  Va . . . 

The  cost  of  the  “boodlers”  trials  hitherto 
held  here  amounts  to  $17,209.42  money  paid 
out  of  the  city  treasury  for  detectives,  etc., 
etc.,  exclusive  of  expenses  of  courts,  judges, 
prosecuting  officers,  etc.,  etc.  Tho  Statu  is 
asked  to  pay  the  amount  under  a  provision  of 
the  const  itution  which  expressly  provides  for 
such  a  contingency  . Annual  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  at  Boston, Tues¬ 
day:  increase  of  subscribers  in  1886,  9,828 
against  2.969  in  ’S.’>:  controlls  14,185  miles  of 
wires.  2.613  of  which  arc  underground.  Gross 
earnings  for  1886,  $3,097,000.  against  $2,765,- 
$84  in  1885;  next  earnings  $1  947,288,  against 

81,793.196  in  ’85— a  very  prosperous  year . 

....  Herr  Most,  the  anarchist  of  this  city,  was 
discharged  from  prison.  Wednesday,  having 

served  a  year,  and  raid  his  fine  of  $250. . . 

Swindler  George  Frederick  Parker.  “Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British- America u  Claim  Agency,” 
was  released  on  $2,500  bail, Wednesday.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  will  not  bo  tried  again  . All 

free  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  any  Htate 
came  to  an  end  on  April  1 .  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  national  railroad  law. 
Never  was  so  much  dead-head  traveling  done 
as  during  the  few  days  before  the  first  of  the 
month,  as  all  who  had  passes  were  anxious  to 
use  them,  and  the  railroads  were  very  liberal 
in  giving  passes.  Immense  quantities  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  were  also  shipped,  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that,  freight,  rates  wouln  be  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  new  law  doesn’t  interfere  with 
1  >asses  from  one  point  to  another  within  any 

State  .  ...The  Wisconsin  Legislature 

lias  passed  a  bill  requiring  railway  companies 
to  furnish  annual  passes,  good  in  Wisconsin, 
to  all  members  of  the  legislature,  elective 
State  officers  and  members  of  tbe  Court  of 

Record  . Rosa  Bonbeur’s  “Horse 

Fair”  was  sold  here  at  the  Stewart  collection 
auction,  for  $53,0(10.  The  purchaser.  Corne¬ 
lius  Vanderbilt,  presented  it  to- tho  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art .  ....In  the  great, 

ocean  race  for  $16,066  a  side  between  the 
yachts  Coronet  and  Dauntless,  tho  former 
crossed  tbe  winning  line  olf  Cork,  Ireland,  at 
12.41  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  latter  at  6.45 
Monday  evening-  29  hours  56  minutes  later. 
The.  former  made  the  passage  3,049  nautical 
or  3.446  geographical  miles — in  14  days  19 
hours  13  minutes  and  I  I  seconds,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  16  days  1  hour  43  minutes  and  13  sec¬ 
onds.  They  both  followed  nearly  the  same 
course,  aud  both  experienced  very  rough 
weather,  especially  the  Dauutless,  which  hail 
to  lie  to  for  Hi  hours  at  one  time.  Tho  Coro¬ 
net,  however,  is.  no  doubt,  the  faster  vessel. . . 

_ The  Crosby  IHgli  License  Bill  has  passed 

the  N.  Y.  Senate  though  opposed  by  tbe  Dem¬ 
ocrats  solidly.  Gov.  Hill  will  bear  both  sides 
Monday.  The  ebanees  are  said  to  be  that  he 
will  veto  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  special 
legislation,  as  it  affects  Only  New  York  and 

Brooklyn . It  is  stated  on  medical 

authority  that,  Ex  Secretary  Manning  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  softening  of  the  brain,  and  in  all 
probability  will  never  return  to  this  country 
alive  ....  A  new  extradition  treaty  be¬ 
tween  tbe  United  States  and  Russia  has  lately 
been  signed  by  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  two  countries,  uud  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  signature  of  the  Czar. 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  in  the  main 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  ot  her  extradition 
treaties  lately  negotiated  by  the  United 
States....  .  Gov.  Hill,  of  N.  Y..  has  nomi¬ 
nated  William  A.  Armstrong,  of  Elmira,  Re¬ 
publican,  as  Railroad  Commissioner,  in  place 
of  John  O’Donnell;  and  James  B.  Buckbce, 
Democrat,  in  place  of  Commissioner  Rogers,. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  2, 1887. 

A  exit- LOAD — between  60,660  aud  70.600—  of 
seedless  California  oranges  arrived  here  last 
Saturday,  and  two  other  car-loads  since. 
About  2,000,000  oranges  arc  to  come,  all  from 
Los  Angelas  orchards.  Very  popular,  bring¬ 
ing  nearly  double  the  price  of  Florida  or¬ 
anges.  .  . . Of  the  37  oleomargarine  facto¬ 

ries  in  this  country  11  are  in  Chicago,  and 
none  is  found  cast  of  that  city  by  the  internal 
revenue  officers.  In  February  2,615,779 
pounds  were  made,  taxed,  and  removed  for 
sale,  anil  only  88, 100  pounds  were  exported. . . . 

_ Specials  from  a  number  of  countie..'  in 

Ohio  indicate  that,  the  wheat  crop  has  been 
badiy  frozen  out. . . .  Immense  damage  has 
been  done  to  all  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  in 
the  South  by  the  late  frosts.  Nova 

Scotia  has  already  shipped  over  100, (too  bar 
rels  of  apples  to  Great  Britain  and  has  150, 000 
more  to  ship  Prices  jubilantly  satisfactory. 
. The  Treasury  Department,  i  as  decid¬ 
ed  that  so-called  “manure  salts,”  which  analy¬ 
ses  show  to  be  “magnesium  chloride.’’  are 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  ‘25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
under  the  provision  for  “all  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  +  *  *  not  specially  provided  for.” 
Free  entry  was  claimed  for  this  merchandise 
as  “u  substance  expressly  used  for  manure.” 

...American  millers  annually  supply  the 
West  Indies  with  400,00(1  barrels  of  flour, 
shipjxal  principally  from  New  York,  Canada 
is  going  to  compete  with  us  in  that  market. . . 
The  Ohio  Legislature  hits  adjourned  without 

having  embargoed  Chicago  dressed  beef . 

_ A  few  days  ago  a  citizen  of  Randolph 

Co.,  Iml.,  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the 
penitential  y  for  having  engaged  in  the  C  ihe- 
iniau  outs  swiudlc  -  A  judge  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  has  decided  that  Bohemian  oats 
notes  m  the  hands  of  “innocent  holders1*  arc 
valid.  This  old  swindle  is  still  “booming”  in 

some  parts  of  the  country  . Only  a 

single  shipment  of  mutton — one  of  100  car¬ 
casses  the  other  day — has  been  made  from 

New  York  to  England  since  hist  May. . . 

The  popular  notions  wit  h  respect  to  the  extent 
of  the  practice  of  butter  adulteration  before 
the  oleomargarine  law  went  into  effect  will 
not  be  sustained  by  the  forthcoming  report  of 
Professor  Wiley,  the  Chemist  of  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agriculture . 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
122  000  bushels  of  wheat  remained  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  on  March  1;  and  according  to  this 
morning’s  Bradstreet  the  visible  supply  of 
wheat — that  is,  tin*  total  quantity  in  sight,  out 
of  farmers'  hands  east  of  the  Rockies — is 
nearly  twice  as  largo  ns  on  July  1,  1880.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  CCVCfU  year,  amounting  to 
Git, 006, 666  bushels  against  35,(101,000  on  July  1. 


An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages  giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co., 
Phila.,  Pa. — Adv. 


Croats  &  iftXxu-licls. 


Saturday,  April  2, 1887. 

A  moderate  number  of  hogs  are  now  being 
marketed  in  the  West;  the  parking  returns 
indicate  a  total  of  166.600  for  the  week, 
against  126,06(1  the  preceding  week,  and  65,000 
for  corresponding  tin*-  last  year:  total  from 
March  1  to  date  475,060,  against  890,000  last 
year,  showing  an  increase  of  85,000  hogs.  The 
coming  month  is  not  likely  to  show  an  in¬ 
crease  over  corresponding  time  last  year. 
Prices  of  hogs  have  been  carried  to  such  high 
figures  that  some  packers  have  curtailed  enr- 
rent.  operations  or  closed  entirely,  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  The  range  of  prices  for  May  product 
at  Chicago  during  the  week  is  us  follows;  Moss 
pork  unchanged  at  $31.60;  lard  $7.36  to 
$7.5214,  closing  at  $7.45:  short  nb  sides  $7.85 
to  $3.27  v.,  dosing  At  $8.22/4 — showing  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  25  cents  on  sides  compared  with  a 
week  ago,  aud  2!J  cents  on  lard.  The  exports 
of  hog  product  lor  the  week  were  light,  fall¬ 
ing  largely  short  of  corresponding  times  last 
year  in  both  meats  and  lard. 

Wheat  bus  been  firmer  on  clique  support 
and  unfavorable  crop  news  from  winter-  wheat 
States  aud  from  California.  Advices  yester¬ 
day  report  no  signs  of  rain  on  the  Pacific 
const.  The  visible  supply  reported  to  Brad- 
street.’.s  has  declined  16,1)00,066  bushels  since 
January  1,  but  is  17,060,000  bushels  larger 
than  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  reports 
for  last.  Saturday,  not  including  5,000,0011  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Wheat  flour  stocks  between 
millers  and  retailers  at  leading  points  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipment  are  over  568,000  barrels 
less  than  one  year  ago,  and  277,666  barrels  less 
than  ou  January  1,1887.  Spring  wheat  seed¬ 
ing  has  been  delayed  by  the  weather.  Hog 
products  have  been  dull  at  Chicago,  with 
pork  firm  but  lifeless  on  the  basis  of  $21  for 
May  and  June. 


See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  241.— Adv. 


(■oMJicxicunoxa  Received  for  this  Week  Ending 
A  run.  2,  ifiST. 

Y„  C.-O.  A.  If.— .1.  W.  W.— II.  H.  V.— C.  H.  B.-D.  A.— 
C-  H.  H.-S.  K.-.L  F  S.-.I.  H.  S.-E.  McO.  A.-J.  II.  K. 
— L.  I).  F.-W.  K.  K  -F-.  H.  0.— J.  H.  S.— N.  W.  K.— J.  E. 
— F.  W.  S.-E.  B.  FI.— W.  II.— W.  II.  F.-E.  1‘.  N— P.  P. 
W.-U.  \V.— O.  E.  C.  xv.,  thunks  -S.  B.  H.. 

I  hunks.— J.  F.  S.— F.  B.-C.  M.  B.-S.  W.  R.— U.  C.  A.— 
W.  F.  B.-E.  II.  D.-.T,  B.  CL— J.  C.  A.— D.  O.  S.-J.  B.-R. 
E.  S  -D.  F,.  S.-F.  &  H.-W.  C.-D.  W.  S.-W.  P.  W.-B, 
C.-U.  M  -K.  E.S.-A.  II.— M.  E.  W.— II.  S.-C.  O.-D. 
E.  G.-T.  H.  W.-W,  CV  J.  H.— "Concord " — J.  Cl.  B.— E. 
McA  — C.  B.  S.-T.  H.  H.  3.  K.  M.  W.  A.  F.— II.  S.— A. 
R-O.  S.  G.-W.  M.  K.— G.  V.  VV.-E.  J.  B.-W.  B.  M.— 
A.  &  D.-C.  E.  P. 


See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.247 — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  April  2,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Vkoktahi.es.  —Potatoes.  -State,  Rose,  Si  650100  do. 
Hurhunk.  $1  lino, I  pr,  do,  peerless.  $t  2«+l  -III;  Maine 
aud  N  B„  Roce,  02  .Vi;  Maim*  aud  X.  D..  Hebron,  *'2  25; 
Bermuda  potatoes,  0111  IXIuO'l  IX)  sweet  potatoes, 
Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bbl.,  88  506*2  75.  Cabbages. 
—  purlin.  82-alu.  Onions.  -Conn,  ted  |K*r  libl.  62  0O(.c2  50 
ilo.  Orango  County,  red,  per  bid.,  00241  75.  Turnips, 
per  bbl.,  .85®§l. 

brans. — Marrows,  choice,  new,$l  fiftwi  ui'v.  Mediums, 
do  do  gl  45i.o  1  5o;  pea.  new  SI  40®1  45;  red  kidneys,  do, 
SI  liMn,  1  75;  white  kidneys,  choice,  new.  $1  50;  green 
peas,  Si  nc«#l  15. 

Feed.— Quotations  are  for:  10  lbs.nl  90c.o$l,  till  It. s 
at  KOaSTJfci*.,  80  lbs.  at  WWUKkv,  inn  lbs.  at  9.V*«*l5 
sharps  ni  SKilt  C5,  aud  rye  feed  75*<t;80c,  screenings  at 
56®  75c. 

Kttoira.— Frbs*i.- Apples  In  light  reeept  and  selling 
well  at  quotations,  A  quiet  market  fur  grape*. 
Cranberries  have  a  small  sale  at  regular  prices,  A 
nrm  market  ou  Florida  oranges,  with  offering* 
limited,  apple*.  Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  at  *1  00- -S 
5  00;  Greening*,  per  bid,  f4(ifi5  00.  llrn  pes.  fata  w 
bn  m  Niste.  per  »■:  Cranberries, nt  «i  75 <c8  50  for. tersey 
per  crate-  Florida  oranges  at.  SI  littajO  for  best,  per 
box;  $%,3.VI  for  chnloilt  (1  80.  .{2  l)0  fur  lower  grades. 

Fruits.  Dried. —Apples  -Fancy  Evaporated,  12(40.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at  r2e;  do.  prime.  IlL  -<d  l GjC: 
do.  do.  .Slate,  sliced,  4>v<5c:  do.  North  Carol  Inn 
choice,  Wrtte:  do  do.  prime  IJ4'<D5c,  t ’caches.  -  Norib 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  new  IMS  lie  do.  do.  do,  prime, 
12101  le;  do.  Georgia,  choice.  IFUilliet  do.  do.  prime 
12®  Die,  Cherries.  pitted.  He.  IlU'pncrrlcs 

evaporated,  I7ij}l  I'yjeido.siin  dried.  IfindOj^e  Blackber¬ 
ries- prime,  tic.  Whortleberries—  7c.  Plums,  7c. 
I  ’caches  — U  n  pee  led .  halves,  finefi'aje;  do.  do.  quarters, 
4&494C.  Prunes,  Bohemian,  :F>ji.u4. 

Pkaxcts  Are  quoted  steady  with  a  fair  demand; 
Quoted  at  114c -  tor  laucy  Handpicked;  SJijtsi.'FQe. 
lor  farmers  grades. 

HAY  and  straw,  ’t  he  demand  for  prime  lmy  shows 
a  slight  Improvement.  Other  grades  are  rather  alow. 
Quotations  are  for:  Hay- -Choice  Timothy,  8u.18.ie. 
good  do-  (lliii.'ic  medium,  IKA'jjiflfle:  Shipping, SO®  55c; 
Clover,  mixed  55®60c.  Straw  No.  1  Rye,  tide;  short  do, 
IQ®45c;  oat.  4U®45c. 

Hors.  Trading  Is  limited  to  small  lots.  The  situa¬ 
tion  as  prices  Is  unchanged  Quotations  arc  for: 
American  Hops.  -Stale  new,  2<Ki«2lc:  no  medium.  11 
(,/jllK",  do  1886  cron,  best  on  offer.  I  le;  do  1885,  crop.  In¬ 
ferior,  Hot’Ic.  i.’allforiilu.  new.  prime  ami  best.  2U.it2lc. 
Foreign-  German,  new,  best,  20&22C:  do  new  medium 
grades,  16®l8c:  English,  now  best.  IS'm.Mle 

Fiut.thv  -U»R.— Ill  live  poultry  the  active  demand 
prevailing  luc-  pretty  well  cleaned  up  I  he  lute  arrivals 
and  the  market  presents  n  firm  appear, incc  Dressed 
poultry  In  fair  demand;  I  lie  market  gulns  additional 
stren  gth, owing  in  the  very  light  arrivals.  Turkeys 
have  a  very  good  sale,  and  some  choice  lots  neesslon 
ally  exceed  quotations  Quotations  are  for:  Fiiwis,  Jer¬ 
sey,  State,  aud  l’emisylvaula.  per  tfc,  Ut^FvTJc: fowls, 
Western,  per  It,  11®  12c.  roosters  old,  per  lb,  6®fiJ4e;  tur¬ 
keys,  per  It  10®  12c;  ducks,  western  pet  pair,  MKjfcBOe. 

Poultry. — Dressed.— Turkeys,  fancy,  per  n>  13c; 


turkeys,  prime,  per  IF.  nt  tiVal2e: do,  noor  to  I’atr,9'»9>4c; 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  2.3'oi25e;  do  Racks 
County,  l.vsilfie;  do,  and  fowls,  State  and  Western, 
choice,  I2<ai3e;  do.  do.  Jersey.  I  U-  I5e;  old  corks,  tier  lb. 
fW)?e;  ‘tucks  western,  good  to  prime  per  IF,  U®12c;  do, 
do.  Inferior,  per  if.  7i»1(Vc:  Geese  western  per  IF,  8® 
10c;  Squabs,  white, per  doz,  $8  50;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  #2(32  50. 

Oorroa.— The  quotations,  according  to  tho  American 
classlUcatlon.  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary  . . . 7  13-lii  s 

Strict  Ordinary .  RtJ  8  7-16 

Good  Ordinary . !l  it- 1 G  9.% 

Rrrlct  Good  Ordinary..  954  9  13-16 

Low  Middling . 10  116  10'4 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..1034  10  9-16 

Middling  .  Ill  11-16  1034 

Good  Middling,. ..  10  16-16  11 

Rrrlct  GoodMlddllng...U  116  ll>/f 

Middling  Fair . 117  16  1164 

Fair  . . 12  I  16  13*4 

STAiNKD, 

Good  Ordinary...,.  7  5-16  I  Low  Middling . .  10-m 

StrletGoodOrd . S  'Middling  .  9  11-16 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— pork.- Mess,  quoted  at 
*15*>0®15  25  for  Old:  now,  $16  25:  $16  76-®  1C 0,6  for  Family 
Mess:  S17(5i18  for  cioar  Back-  amt  *11411  Ml  for  Extra 
Prime  Bbbe— Oltv  Extra  India  Mess.  •W'SIS  Extra 
Mess  In  barrels  *S  W»n-  Packet.  89  50'  Plate  *9.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  $21  50*81  76.  Crr  Meats.  Pickled  Bel 
lies  nart  12  tF  average.  T-hje;  Pickled  Shoulders,  it-tfe; 
Pickled  Bailies,  12  if.  quoted  7y*e:  Pickled 
Hams.  Pickled  Shoulders.  To:  Smoked 

Hams  126*l2i^e;  Smoked  shoulders.  e>*c.  'Tin 
nuts.  -Long  Clearln  New  York  quoted  nt  H'Qe;  at  West, 
Long  Clear.  8,t5c®8.2f;  short  clear.  6.35c-  drbsskd 
Bogs  City  Heavy  to  Light  T'.F.a'.Ro:  ITgs.  rqc.  Laud. 
—Western  Steum  Spot.  7.60c:  Oil  V  Steam,  7.30c;  refilled, 
quoted  T.sor;  Continent.  Sw.S.IUe  south  American  April, 
7.60c:  Mnv.  7.67<Si7.B9c;  June,  7.78(3)7.750:  July.  7.79;3)7.80e; 
August,  7.85c. 

Chicago  —mess  Pork.— *20  75  per  bbl.  t.ard.— 
$73714  per  100  I  to..  Short  Rib  sides  1  loose).  $815;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (hoxedl,  $c>  31;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  $s  6(1. 

kt,  isirrs.— Provisions  dull  and  only  a  small  jobbing 
trade  done.  Pork —Old  Mess.  $11  50;  New.  Irregular, 
*1*00  Laud.— $7  00.  Dav  Sai.t  Meats.  —Boxed,  shoul¬ 
ders,  :  Long  clear,  «S:  short  ribs,  *6  12’^j;  «hort  clear, 
$s  25.  Bacon  Bbotildera,  *6  90;  Long  eh-ar,  *9  60; 
short  ribs,  $8  02 hj;  short  clear,  $8  85.  Hams -$11611 
Mil. 

Pnn.inKmiM.  -Provisions  steady.  Bkf.f.— City  Fam¬ 
ily.  per  bbl..  810  W:  do  packets,  $9  91;  smoked  beef,  I'M 
16c‘  Beef  hams.  $22  (KITr.‘j)  HO.  Pork.— Mess,  16  5lk3i 
17:  do.  nrlme  mess,  new,  $15  51  Fall!:  do.  do,  family,  $17(3) 
MIR.  Hams -smoked,  )•?..(  Pie.  Dressed  Hogs,  6%<»..7Me. 
Lard  — City  Rellned.  $7  75(,s|8;  do,  Steam,  $7  6214;  do, 
Butchers’  loose,  $7  25. 
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DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Bt-TTFR— The  reeling  continues  dull 
Elgin  Orenmerv  :f2'<r:(8e:  Pennsylvania  Creamery.  32c; 
Western.  22.>50c:  State  Dalrv.  half  firkin  t ti Its.  22  >27c; 
lialf  tuliH,  choice.  ’2$c;  Welsh  inhs,  IS®)'2'C;  western 
Dairy.  l&.MRc:  Western  Faotorv.  Ip.cWc  Western 
imPstlon  Preamerv  18M‘21e.  Old  Butter.— Western 
Cronmerv.  llt  t  ISe  State  Dalrv,  tubs,  I’.WlOc;  State 
Dalrv  Firkins  and  tills),  13  to  19c;  state  Dairy  itrklns, 
13  to  18e. 

Chekse.— Firmness  Is  noted  to  prices  and  the  jobbing 
demand  eontlnu,’s  stead v  In  a  moderate  way.  State 
factory,  'P.vjotwc.  IneintJlng  fancy  white.  1414c:  do 
colored .  1  TQi.f He;  Light  Skim*  11K>''»12!“C;  Pennsylvania 
skints  Hi  to  '2*ie. 

F.ao*.— Rather  weak  In  price,  with  a  moderate  de¬ 
al  are  l:ltf.®]344c;  Western,  l3f4'«t':(WefHovitheri),  12*4® 
H-’ac 

PHttADEI-PHlA.  Pa. —  Butter  firm;  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  91|.v32c:  Western  Creamery  extra.  Nile; 
Western  ladle  worked,  good  to  eholei',  1S«2Ie; 
Packing  Butter.  CriBESE.— firm;  New  York 

full  cream,  14(40:  Ohio  data,  choice.  ’3!4e:  Penn 
svlvanln  par'  Skims,  .V-  .‘e,  do.  full  skims.  tlifSiSc. 
Eons. — Firm-  Pennsylvania  tlrsts,  13(4®Mc;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts.  l:t>4e. 

CtrtrAoo,  til -HrrrKn.  Active;  Creamery, 24®28c9(. 
dairy.  lPSTflO.  Eggs.— lie. 

Boston.  Mass. -  butter.  Fairly  steady.  Western 
fresh  creamery.  2?'*  27c:  extra  scarce  11 1  29(3’ 30c.  Cheese 

Firm.  New  York  and  Vermont.  15c.  Fggs—  Firm 
Eastern  extras,  15c;  western  fresh.  11 '4e. 

B.u.timori:.  vid.-Bi  rrm. — Firm  Western  packed, 
16ia.2SC{  creamery,  2fi‘<o'i'2e.  Egg*.— Lower  at  13l4®l4c. 

St.  Loi  ir.  5Io.— Buttbr,— Firm.  Dairy,  15® 27c;  eggs 
■  lull  ni  in'-.e. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 


New  York.— Wheat.— No  2  Ohlcngo  Spring  quoted 
at  Die.  I  ) ih  1  hi  ml  Snrlnc,  70c  Ungraded  Red,  9F5j® 
fifiticl  No  ,’t.  Bed.  Sue.  No.  2  Bed  97c-  No.  I  Red,  91c; 
Nn  1  White,  U.’e:  No,  •>  Beil  for  All'll.  91-5«i.i  1) >c;  do 
for  May.  •'•’WKQc:  do.  for  June,  uu 4^9 Die:  do. 
for  July,  ‘il1;-^  "lhk"  do.  for  August.  (HHOtHtOl^c:  do. 
for  September,  <l<>?f(v9H4|-;  do.  for  December.  94 (4® 
114 140:  do,  for  January,  UAStfe;  do.  for  May.  99(3 99Mc. 
Cork  —  TTnoraded  Mixed,  at  49*6(11-  steamer  4CW® 
48'-;, e;  No.  2  48'ai.(  IS-lfe;  No  2  for  Msreh,  4M*cs  do,  for 
A  orll.  *864 3  r*'.T .1  il  >  for  Muv  1st e*-l'(4e:  do.  for 
June.  494149 Vie-  do,  for  July,  49U  to  6Ue  Oats.— No. 
8  at  34e.  do.  White.  87Uc,  No  ’2  Blhje-  do.  white. 
‘t-AjOSHe;  No  1  White,  39e:  Mixed  Western.  35'»37e: 
Whtfe  do.  38®43c  White  stot".  !f'*S#Q!'No  2  for  April, 
8434c;  do.  for  Mnv.  84fcF*x lljr;  do.  for  June,  34)4<3i 
Hl?<;e:  No.  2  White  for  April,  37!h,(i(/37'be- 


Flooti,  asp  Mf  ir,- Er.orrn  -Ouoratlons-  Fine  $2  SO 
(39 10, latter  for  fancy  $nt»‘r0ne  t’2  TIFSiS  30'  Extra 
Vo  2  416 156) R 60*  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  stale  $3  BfV.e4  00: 
Common  »0  Good  Extra  M'e'-ti  rn  $3ir«'f3  60'  Good  to 
rhntcr  Extra  Western  $3  65  *  5  00-  Tmmiion  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio  $3  15  *  4  00;  Good  to  Fancy  $4  05c(,5  00; 
noinmnn  Extra  Mtnnesoin  *3  19<«*  60*  Clear.  *3  65i-4 
t  95‘  Rye  Mixture.  $3  85w4  25:  straight  $1  GF*-!  65; 
Eainnf,  $4  40  <-n  a  10-  Patent  winter  Wheat 

Extra.  «t  4ii*$5  25  0I1  v  Aim  F.xtrn  for  West 

Indie*  $150*4  60  Soe-ruei.*  Flooh  — Co'omon  to  F'nlr 
Extra  al  $s  liv.f  tOO,  and  Fair  *0  Choice, $4  KM&5 25.  UvB 
Ft  mm.— Superfine,  $2  TO  '2  93  Corn  vi;ai.  Yellow 
Western  <|Uofed  at  $’’  506*2  75, and  Brandywine  at 
$2  651,7,2  75.  BrcKWitEAT  Ft.oPlt.  Quoted,  $1  38(<al  60. 


c hicaoo.— Wheat  —  No.  2  Spring. ut  81c  No.  .SSprlng 
nt  76c.  No.  V.  Red  at  810.  Cohn.  No.  8.  :«M.  Oats.- 
Nn.  2.  ‘24)4c.  Ul  K.— No.  2,  5414c.  Baiu.ky— No.  2, 
52‘-<;e. 

P11tt.APKi.fnu  -Flour. -No.  t  Western  Superflue  nt 
$2  50 * 2  75;  do  do.  do.  extra,  *2  7-V*3  25; 
Pennsylvania  Family.  «-’i  65.1,3  *0  Pennsylvania 
Roller  lhroeess.  *4f*4  2-5;  Delaware  FatllUv.  t4(a4  50; 
Ohio  clear  $H,  4  29:  do  straight  family.  Si  2531450;  Indi¬ 
ana  Clear.  *4  *4  25:  do  strnlghl  $42A<'*4  50.  St.  t.ouis  and 
Southern  Illinois  clear  *4*4  2'.  do  do  straight.  4  2v,j 
1  50.  winter  wheat,  patent,  *1  15'-  l  85;  Minnesota  bak¬ 
ers*  clear.  $3  :5'‘  4  (5;  do  do  Straight.  $4  20-t4  NI;  Min 
nesota  paletlts,  fair  torhi>h,e,  *4  60  v.\;  do  do  favorite 
brands  *9  tllsiS  15,  Rvr  FT.oi:u .-$2  i«5»$2  85.  WiikaT.— 
Kejeete,;  re<t  In  grain  depot  Hoc:  No.  J  Red,  for 
areli.  90  to  itOQc-.  do,  fur  Aurtl.  'JiTlo  91p".  do.  for  May. 
9H(i  lo  9l'he:  ilo.  for  Juno.  0m  to  V0v  Rvk.  No.  2 
1 'cnnwvi vuiiIm  ASc;  Cniiji-Nn,  8  Mixed  In  pfrfiln  dfi* 
pot  45>4  to  55h>e;  No  3  Mixed,  on  track.  4944c;  Steamer 
No  2  Mixed.  In  grain  depot,  IBc-  No  :’  'llxed,  for  lo_ 
cal  trade.  46W  to  47c:  No.  2  Mixed.  No.  2  Mixed 
for  March,  46  t<>  U’.h.e;  do,  for  April.  461s  to  lli^e; 
do.  for  Mnv.  IPv  to  I  Hue;  do  for  Mint),  17  W  to  48c. 
Cats.— Nralnett  No.  3  while  :15<':  bright  do  ;i5(ue;  No  2 
White  fshOirt  storage,  86Af  to  3«l^c;  do  regular,  3i;'v  jo 
86-Ve.  No.  1  While  3H'Qi':  mtures  dull  uud  n  shade 
easier.  No.  e  white  for  March,  35T4(iJ614C!  do  April, 
DetAi.CICljic:  do  May,  S7(*3eh,e:do  June  37';  to  87«<C. 


Boston.-  Ki.ocr.  -  choice  extras.  *3  .**'  to  $3  com- 
tiiou extras.  *3  to  S3  25.  spring  wheat  patents,  prime, 
$9  to  $525  Com  In  slow  demand:  Steamer  yellow. 
51  lie  st« arner  mixed.  51  to  51' je  (hits  quiet;  No  2 
White  l«V%  Shorts  .steady;  middling*,  per  ton,  Sli  >5 
to  $19. 


Bl'EKAt/).  -  WREAS’. — No,  1.  Hap  I  91 1  (e.  Winter  \\  heat 
Brmer— No.  2  Red  nt  sse.  No  1  White  Michigan.  9ic. 
Corn  -General Iv  higher.  No.  2.  Il'o  to  IFAfc:  No. 
3  44  to  44‘ie:No.2  Yellow,  IfjWtc:  No.  3  yellow,  4)  ..  to 
4 13. e  Oats- Strong.  No. 2  White,  i5e;  No  3  "lute, 
3te.  No.  2  Mixed,  3’e.  fUKt.KV.  -Barley  lower  and  In 
light  demand  N->.  i  Canada.  U9  to  7«C:  No 8 Canada, 
f.fs'i  No  3  extra.  tMe.  UYK.-Cholec  Western  and  suite, 
57  to  57  (sic. 

NT.  I.nrqs  — F'i.opr.  *loudv  and  unchanged.  XXX 
*2  80  to  2  (A);  faintly.  *3  is  to  *3 29:  choice,  *(  RS  t<>  *3  rat 
Fancy,  $3  75  to  $3  8ft'.  extra  fancy,  $3  90  to  64:  Patents, 
*4  25  to  $4  50.  WiiitA-c  Higher.  No  2  Bed  cash,  tW 
80Me:  May,  BOWtaSOWe.  Juno.  80J.k  to  80h,o.:  July,  78 Is 
to  78«e;  August,  778M«7HHe.  COKN.-Hlgher.  No. 3 
mixed,  cash,  ;Fj(it35^AO;  April,  35>jj  to  ysjqo;  May,  85^0. 


zSEEg? 

J-ataloo1 


In  PLANTS,  BULBS 


Oats.— Easy  and  inactivc;cash.  28@28^c.  May  28  to 
28%.  Rye.— Dull.  35W  to  64c.  Barley  higher;  car  lots 
of  Minnesota  sold  at  62c. 

See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  247. — Adv. 


-  MAHJ2D  AT  PRICKS  QUOTED 

All  Season's  Cabbage  (Packet  10  cents) . 

Now  Ouerande  carrot . 

Gilt  Edge  .Snowball  i.Itinc  In-nddlng)  Cauliflower  (Packet  25  cents) . 

Improved  White  Plume  Celery  (Packer  lu  cents) . 

Perfection  lit  unwell  Celery  (Par; Hot  10  cents) . 

(irev  Seeded  Butter  Lettuce  (superb  sort.)  . 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion /Die  strain .  . 

Roman  Carmine  Turnip  Radish.... . 

Extru  Early  Orange  Marrow  Squash  iiulte  distinct . 


0 

Per  lb. 
S$.IX) 
1.50 


J.M.  Thorburn  a  Co.J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  be  mtro  and  true-  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  hail  experience  In  the 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  Just  what  you  order,  and  that  which  will  give  you  satisfaction.  \Y  e 
are  Importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  L.  Cl.  SHE  It  II  A  N  dr  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Providence,  It.  I. 


ENGLISH  CLEMATIS 


20  beautiful  kinds.  All  hardy.  For  terms  and  description 
address  D.C.5V1  LDEY,  Albany,  A.  Y. 


D.C.W1LDEY,  Albany, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  2, 1887. 

C'/tti.k.— Mrr.iie  Cows.  The  Increased  supply  has 
caused  a  weak  feeling  and  Common  to  FalrCows  have 
declined  from  S2  to  id  per  head.  The  few  choice  of 
fered  rind  a  irmly  sale  at  previous  quotations.  Most 
of  the  sales  have  been  at  $30  to  #10  for  Common  to 
pair,  hut  a  few  good  ones  have  reached  $50 and  choice 
occasionally  bring  $50. 

Beeves.  Pennsylvania  Steers,  1.115  n, .  average,  at 
45  (15;  per  la),  tbs:  do,  1,910  lb,  ill  #5  65,  Ohio  do,  1,168 
lb  at  fl  85:  HutTalo  do.  1,190  lb.  at  $165;  Bulls,  1,485 
at  82  !X';  do  l,62(i  a.,  at.  #2  «(i;  Mate  Dry  (lows  HU*  fb,  at 
*2  10;  Chicago  Steel*.  1,88?  n>,  at  $566;  do,  1,118  lb,  at 
*5  :.J  do,  1,420  lb,  at  35  33:  Buffalo  do,  UW  ft  at  $4  30; 
Bulls.  1.250  lt>,  at  $3  50;  Kansas  Steers,  1,210  lb,  at  $5  85; 
do  l,3<0  it,,  at  #3  86;  Chicago  do,  f,87l  rb,  at  $i  25;  do, 
l  lil  ft.  at  $5  2.5;  1,176  lb,  at  $5  05:  Chicago  Steers, 
l’aic  n.,  at  $1  9.1:  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  steers  1.182 
lb,  at  $4  (HI;  Ohio  do,  l  481  lb,  at  «S  25;  Ohio  oxen,  1,598 
ft,  at  $l  35  State  Steers,  1178  lb.  at  $4  85;  Pennsyl 
vanla  do,  I  HO  ft.  rit  *4  30;  Huffalodo.  1,057  ft.  at  81 75; 
Chicago  do,  1,32 <  ft,  at  $5U5,  lmllaim  do.  i.S.50  ft  at 
$5  M  lehlguu  do.  92?  lb ,  at  $4  86;  do.  1,050  lb.  at.  $4  70; 
Oxen.  1,360  lb.  at  #3  86. 

Calves.  -VealA,  126  ftat  fiC;  veals,  145  ft,  at  5c;  do.  109 
lb,  at  5V,  do  111  lb,  at  5c;  do,  122  lb,  at  0C.  do  107  lb, 
at  fif. 

SHEW'  Axn  Lamps.-  Receipts  for  six  days  28,026 
head  against.  25.770  brail  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
State  Sheep  82  fb,  at  5J;{c;  M lehlgan  Yearlings,  73  lb,  at. 
$6  80;  Stale  Sheep,  82  tb,  at  5c:  Colorado  do,  74  ft:  at 
5V;  Slate  Yearlings,  SH  ft,  at  •-W:  do,  76  lb.  at  Mho;  do 
US  lb,  at  7c:  Michigan  Sheep,  96  lb,  at  83  65;  Michigan 
YearliugB,  89  ll>.  at  7c  state  Sheep,  92  lb,  at  #5(50; 
Stare  Spring  Lambs,  (COllimon)  at  #3  5(1  per  head; 
State  Yearlings,  78  ft,  at  $t  1,6,  Jersey  Ewes,  100  lb  at 
434c. 

Hogs.— Receipt*  for  six  days,  25, 80s  head  against 
28,787  head  for  the  same  time  last  week,  one  car  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  alive  but  hud  uot  changed  hands  at-  lat- 
es.  advices.  Market  nominally  steady  at  $5  vfHmfi  20. 

Bun'Atx)  CA'ri  t.K.— Receipts  for  week,  6,630  head; 
for  same  time  last  week,  h,  693  head:  market  quiet  and 
unchuuged.  Common  to  Pair,  #li«4  .85.  sukec.— Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  tlius  far.  21.200  head:  for  same 
time  last  week,  St.'JOO  head  Market  quiet  and  weak; 
Common  to  Fair.  S-i  23«4  75:  Good  to  choice,  *va  5  25; 
Good  to  Choice  Limbs,  #5  7.5.ati  25.  Hons.  -  Receipts 
for  week  34,04?  head  for  same  rime  last  week,  31,750 
head;  market  xtrmdy  vvlili  a  fair  demand:  Selected 
Yorkers  $5  71*4.5  80:  Light  Pigs,  $5,1 3  23.  Selected  medi¬ 
um  weights,  K.Va,(,  9.5;  Selected  Heavy  Ends, $.5  2.-V5  50; 
Stags,  $  lw.  1  80. 

Cnii’Auq.—  Catti.e.  -  Shipping  steers,  950  to  1,500  ft, 
$3 bUetS 25;  mockers  and  feeders,  dull  at  $2  75(Si4  20; 
cows,  nulls  and  mixed,  $2  00i>i 2  (Kj;bulk,  $2  75@3  30. 
Hous.  - Hough  and  mixed,  #.'•  20G5  70;  packing  and 
shipping,  $.5  lfl®5  90;  llgtlt ,  $5  MAiuft  55;  skips,  $3  7(Xy)5  00. 
Shrep.- Natives,  $3:34  80,  Western,  $3  ?5ia,4  70.  Tex¬ 
ans,  $215(31  (A);  lambs,  *1  MK35  75, 

St,  Louts,  cattlk.  Choice  Heavy  Native  Steers, 
#4  70(35  30;  Pair  to  Good  Shipping  Steers,  $100.1.-1  66; 
Bulcltcrs  Steers,  fair  to  choice,  #3 70,«i4  to.  Feeders, 
fair  10  good,  $3  2w,  I  00:  Stockers,  fair  to  good.  *2  10 
@3  10;  Texans,  common  to  choice,  $1  90*870,  Hogs. 
—Market  strong;  Choice  heavy  and  Butchers’  Selec¬ 
tions,  $9  '0t#5  #•;  Packing,  fair  to  good,  #3  40135  55; 
York. 'm.  medium  to  prime,  #5 30<u;5  35.  Ptg»,  common 
to  good,  $110(35  00.  sursp. -Market  Ann.  Commou 
to  fair,  $2  60(3)3  CO;  medium  to  fancy,  $3  <J0®3  90- 


See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  uew  knife,  p.  247 — Adv. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

8.  H.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

JOO  I’ A  It  It.  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  do.,  ou  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Kuual  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc 

MAMMOTH 

STRAWS  ERRY, 

I, urgent  Siruwberry  on  Earth. 

First  prize  awarded. 

Also  May  King  and  nil  the  leading  varieties  of 
small  fruits.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

TliOS.  «.  ZANE, 

Chew's  Lunditig,  Cain.  Co.,  S.  .1. 


0BKER. 


EARLY  SUNRISE, 

E * RLY  OHIO, 

CHICAGO  MARKET, 

EARLY  MAINE, 

EMPIRE  STATE, 

EARLY"  HE  It  •<  ON, 

Ql  EKN  OF  THE  VALLEY, 
DAKOTA  RED, 

WHITE  STAR, 

BLUSH, 

AMERICAN  GIANT 

J3T  Write  for  prices,  stating  quantities  wanted.  _^£3 


WIND 


ENGINES 


Strong  nntl  Dnrable,  will  not  M 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Rattle  ffl 
in  the  Hind.  83 

RUCKEYE 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  I 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Ts  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Force’ Pump  In  the  World  T 

for  Deep  orShallow  Wells  Over  90,000 
In  use.  Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  t 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  dirnth 
of  well.  AIbo  manufacturers  of  the  Bnckeye 
Mower.  Bnckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


Lawn 

Homo 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  11*111  In  existence.  Send  for  clr« 


PASiTSil  IZ7:?3'.g!  COSIT  PIAHTE3 

WurrJUit'Hl  tlm  kesCcom  drrtppsr  fttid  ment 
"  J  '.r*  tlUerdli'T.,bU*W  *“ 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CAV  CURRANT. 
rHI  HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPES 


LARGEST  , 
BEST  STOCK 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


POTATOES 


£r-FOR_&2 


SEED 


■  innPPlA  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1887 

RLS  CtJB  1L1  L  M  %  Will  lie  so  lit  FREE  TO  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  is  a 
if®  IP®  CF31  w  1 1  nndsome  Book  of  128  PugCi,  with  hundreds  of 

I  D  H  E_  K  -  BAS  illuet-rations,  throe  Colored  Plates,  and  tells  all  about 

THE  BEST  GARDEN,  FARM  ami  FLOWER 

cccnc  BULBS,  PLANTS,  JSSTSSSSK0® S 

m  M  scribes  Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetnblra  and  Flowers  of  real 

!■$  value,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  onoostaj 

&&SftS5£SW.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.  PHILIDELPHU,  Ft. 


Jou  Will  Not  Find 

SW and  greater  travellers  than  Stanley ;  seed  saved  from  the  odds 
ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
gft  beets.  (/  am  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  sloe*.)  but 
>  LjhSlm^k'ii  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
many),  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
cf  y^bich  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  ray  vegetable  and 
my  flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  alL  It  contains  60  vane- 
W ties  of  Beans,  43  of  Pea  s,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  ot 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  U.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


crowing  our  strong  and  reliable  rtvrw  At-  luw  tK  bttus  01  extra  cuoico  quai  1 1  jj 

MnvaltlAS  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  tor  |887  mth  a  lovely  Colored 

ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON.  FMM«!-!>b.  Pa. 


GRAF 


Also  other  SMALL 
FRUITS,  and  nil 

old  and  new  varieties 
GR-APES.  Extra 
Quality  .Warranted 
true.  Cheap  by  mail. 
Low  rates  to  dealers. 


El=strs»«d  rOCCI 

_ _ _ _ _ _  Oatalogne  rllhbi 

Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  for  ■■  |  ■  A  A  A 

EMPIRE  STATE  &  NIAGARA 


T.  S.  HUBBARD  fn?£i?SP 

Send  for  Circular  •' 


PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

Seedsmen,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BUI.  118.  HEMEROCALLIS  DNDU1ATA  (Day  Lily) 
from  Mojave  Desert,  50  cen's  ouch  by  mall. 

W.  L  G.  HOULE.  Sun  Ben-a rdltio,  Cal. 


CHARLES  DOWNING  POTATO. 


Provrd  by  the  Experiment  stations  and  practical 
growers  to  be  the  earliest.  Inindsimiest,  most 
productive  and  nr  Mural  table  quality  of  uny 
potato  jet  disseminated.  It  orters  a  rare  i  lmneo  to 
grow,  rs  who  secure  seed  thin  spring  and  propagate 
carefully,  as  It  will  surely  be  In  great  demand  next 
season.  All  seedsmen  and  potato  grower-  will  want 
It.  it  will  not  be  extensively  advertised  this  spring 
because  stock  la  limited,  l  arly  orders  will  secure  a 
supply  at  the  following  prices;  By  mall  por  t  paid,  one 
tuner,  1.5  cents;  one  pound,  til  rents:  three  pounds, 
$1.50.  By  express  or  freight,  one  peek ,  *2  no;  one  bush¬ 
el,  »5U0;  one  barret,  $12, no.  Correspoudenee  solicited 
from  careful  growers  who  are  prepared  to  grow  on 
contract  for  the  trade.  Addrosa 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGH  AST, 

La  Plume,  Lacknwanna  (’o..  Pa. 


50  BUSHELS 

stubble,  Using  Stoekbrhlge  Manure,  by  Mr,  N  aide  of 
3100800  Mass.;  nnd  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Indian  Orchard, 
using  lui  lbs.  on  (u  aero  of  turnips,  writes  he  never 
had  such  a  crop.  BOWKER  FERTll.l/.KK  t’0„  Boston 
and  N.  Y. 


30WKER  FEUTIU/.KH  t’O.,  Boston 


>Wt  MOUfLDtS. 

C.E  ALLEN,  BRAfTLEBaR0,VT. 


NIAGARA  EMPIRE1  CT  ATP  and  the  other  best  GRAPE  VINES, 
mHUHITA,  CIYiriHC  O  I  A  I  t  new  and  oId.  vines  stored  in  Mammoth 

Stone  Cellar*  with  roots  In  fine  sand.  Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plant*.  Bv  mall,  express  or 
freight  Lowest  prices  for  Dealers,  Agents,  Planters  and  Everybody.  In  everv  respect  a  Model  and 
First-class  Establishment.  Accurate  naming  and  highest  grading  Free  illustrated  Catalogue 

Plevue  write  me  before  you  buy.  GEO.  8.  J088KLYX,  Fredoula.  N.  y! 


THE 


THE 


m 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON  SEEDS. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SEEDS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 

HTUfUO!  CC  A  I  C  DDIPCC  grown  •  l>ir*r  crop  of  the  fob 

\  HI  IV  nULLOraLb  1  II  lULO*  ‘4.,  :tn' ;ik.-  is.'ii.  tn  orOcr 

Ik  to  Ititpi-tT;,  t  t ft-  to.  with  our  wouilerl'ul  new  nolutn  into  jO.GW  more  timn.'s,  wo 


(EARLIEST  POTATO 


THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN 

VERY  PROLIFIC, EXCELLENT  qUaLiTV: 


AT  Uilins  CO  A  I  r  DD  lore  Marimr  grown  4  inr^.  crop  of  fhc  ful- 

H  I  If  nULbOFlLL  rniuLua  lowing  *  lAh  th»»  piwt  -ASi'ti,  m  orOcr 
L  to  I  nip  *4 t  term,  Aitfi  our  worn!*  rlul  m*tv  |$o(u(ui  iulo  30, OilO  more  hmnes,  w»* 
tiw-  '  :-ll*  liri|tfO-  fHO  I  H  fl  Id  pOMtMtfl*  HlUlll  |»n  or  tit  OllUJf,  "!■  ^  i  1 1  Mini 

mi  cctictiu-1  on»»r:  rUn  31 .  UU  » bjr  umiV  -HnivAltiinr  SA  mickuim  oa  • 

wSk  ir*i*  li,  of  Hie  fuUuwitm*  new  *r«.t  tOur  Ip  »nil  ONE  WHOLE  PO- 

TATO.  “  CTDRV  OCR  MTV  »>  «  u  t  t>r  -i  ihv  cak- 

J  ...Div,  „  .V  I  nH  T  DtUU  I  I  J  1.1  KSf  POT  ATO  Tills 
UOltl.ll  1UH  EvEK  Wll.aoV  Kurly  Klooil  Tornlp 

f*ia  Beet,  uarltc.t  nnd  N>«t.  Hu. I  lull',  llulf-l.ung  Wlntvr  Beet,  fccvt  »  m 
w 73  urvurk-iv.  WILSON'S  BEST  OF  Al.L  llKA.YS,  rw.ul  u  nrtng  beam 

i  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR 

"  K1  1  pnDN  s  yi'R.I  'lU'u  tobp-i  wbpi;  ri„,  57choW#  l’nrly  tureen 

•‘ij  vUnll  i’noumbop.  »•  Gcirlv  V  Imppovf.l  Ion  ^  rcvii  IMek* 
II i'lictitnUcr.  Improved  Kurly  W lni»in$c*«lHi1t  (  nMiiigp.  I'rt1. 
Kiilum  KIhI  MuUih  CnUImjr*.*,  wiot»T  v«n*-’.v.  II i$ulcrnM»’«  White 
Scirft I unch  1  itf  ivlppy $  vv-’i'llt'ii t  qualify,  rviUj  towu,  uc<-J>  no 
h»ukiii<  ni>.  Kurly  shurfhorn  i'urrot.  Xow  Perpetual  liOltMec*  t-n 
US  dor  ami  crUp  all  htituiqrr*  Kiilb'i  1*0111  Wiitormoloii,  M4  »w.<  t»Mt, 

H  Uunuuii  unI, uioloit*  *wivt.  «pU;y,  JHIfi-MiH,  Improi  c<l  Yellow  Dan* 
"  J  TO.-$  Otiliio.  M  iimiuoth  *11  v«'r  kliif  Onion,  K‘"«  throe  oil  i  on.  .* 
fT*  I  "  *  ‘‘'cr.  1  m  proved  li  uvrimpy  Pn  Trait  Ip.  IlliHra’H  Kvvr- 

fr-J  H«  iirlii|{  h*  ir«  all  ■  nvxur,  Huby  Khiit  IVppur.  M it*  vt  jici'pcr 

nr  cv<r  $tv!i,  Now  J»|Miito^«'  PtimpLlii.  Hiukln:  punittkin  cwr  jthwlIq 
~  this  nimntfv.  Kvtr*  l.'urlv  Koiin«l  liod  K«Hlt%h.  Sow  Churtlor 
iHMt  rammer  %:iru  t  ..  B rnz  1 1  Siikut  S;im*h.  40*1  ^r»uwmpr  or  wur.i  r.  VhIph* 


.  riiUo  mj a»«l»,  c'norfiu*u*lf  produ  ttr**  exaelh*Dt  qo^Hiv.  k.vnM  nil  winter.  Purl* 
MayRower  Tomato.  -arlr  varletT.  Uvlit«to«N  New  Beonty  Twmoto.  >  -  -r  «  liLlden  Blobe  Kuta- 

I'm  ft'  °r  ***”*•  uu%  .  Larly  W  lilto  Munich  I’uriilp,  o<-  :  mill*-  \  Ariel',,  .1  tamiil  pj.-kri  of  Lhr  AKI.Kl  *i 

I  ILUl  (  O K \,  ‘  »rjy.  piyluorito,  Uas  violdM  n\ur  100  I-  per  -v:rc  Uno  pMikci  l»\  HKTIfr.M  KOKKl  M.  ho  cvU? 

powdt-r  |Q.tftt,  ft u luti  |.  tlca  h  to  all  lustvi  lifo,  but  hnmth-M  m  msu  w  (1UXT  tiBUM  W 

PA.XSIKH .  One  ftplen<1f<t  Qllttittfen*  plant.  OO  Clll  hC|7C  DAPI/CTC  1  .  .  ?  f  r .  w;  ; ni.nc  u  i  ONK 

One  U.  autllul  .w  vrbi.I  lug  tt..w  .-r.  In  *11.  JQ  f  U  LL  O  I  A  t  T  AL  A  t  I  O  >  IVHOLK  FUTATU  t.v  mail. 
t’Ofi  CflR  <LI  nn  rvi  O  collection*  for  $1,.  TV  |  FOUR  fur  $3.00.  Thl*  Inin  offer  NKVEK  made  belli  re. 

l>Nl<1.  rUil  ft^IoUlio  Our  iH.-uitifui.  lllustrst.-d,  nnd  d«M.-rliuivo  sspn<p»  ittalogu*'  uecamgtiliile*  cuoh  ovnIots  Adilrr-* 

SAMUEL"  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  MECHANICSVILLE,  BUCKS  COUNTY;  PENNA. 


nrsu.M  f  •  r -luu  1  uv-l  ik>w  tir  |U  t»t.  wtiliu,  1%  ,U-'j 

I'A.NSIKS.  One  Mpli-ndld  L'limtilug  plunt. 
One  beautlllkl  evvrlii.tlug  tlnwer.  In  .11, 
post  CflDCI  fin  TVVO  oul leet Inn.  fbr 

paid,  run  .NI.UU.  <>»r  biwutlftil.  lllustni-d 


1.50  0.000  Strawberry.  Itas;iberry  and  Black 
borrv  1  Hants,  old  unit  new  varieties.  1 1  en*  I  quarters 
for  wllsnn  Jr.,  and  Early  Harvest  Hlacktierrv  flatus, 
Root  Cutt  ings. 

Originators  of  the  Unmilton  or  Boss  Uaspherry  and 
Acme  Strawberry.  Flue  Stock  of  two  year  old  Con 
cord  t> rais'd.  Unit  Trees,  tiooselierrj  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  see  low  prices.  Address 

BROOKLYN  NURSERY  CO., 

Otlice  (Did  No.),  ‘2‘iit  XV,  Prutt  Street, 

Chas.  H.  Asdeusos,  Manager.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CATALOG!  &  CALENDAR. 

Send  your  address  ou  postal  for  one  to 

\V.  D.  LANE.  Florist, 

MIDDLEBURY,  YT, 


AVI  ft  W\mt\  100  B**s‘  Kinds!  30th 
■  ■  |J  ft  UL  V,  year.  Catalogues  free. 

.nUrLil  Concords  site  per  UAt 
Iftlini  kVf  8 1  8  per  l.tAb  l  Empire 
■  ^tate  and  1  Niagara  for  •*  1  poet  uaid.  Brtgli- 
M  ton,  Delaware,  Ives,  Klvir*.  I.ady,  Catawba, 
Martha,  Moore's  Early.  Worden.  PooKIlngton 
Diamond.  Vergencuas.  Ac.,  at  lowest  rate*  Basober- 


berry,  Ac,  CEO,  W.  CAMPBELL.'  nrl»«.ri,  Ohio. 


WStH-tl  '’otutoes  bh  Catalog ’’k  Free. 

NORTHIRN  SEED  I  I  A. C. SABIN, 

a  specialty.  haft  Olexwood,  Iowa, 

est e r n  Xi.fadqmrt>rs 

For  F.urhurt  D  A  C  D  D  C  D  D  ICC 
and  riirmun  ”  H  3  1  D  Cn  n  I  E3 

Fort  ItlllMlNCU  S  fiTRftU/RCBRIEC 
TER  and  JKWELLw  I  HAwv  DEIlllltw 

and  many  other  Novelties.  Also  full  stock  of  Standards. 


WSeed  'otutoes  ■*  ■■ 

FROM 

NORTHIRN  SEED  I 

a  specialty.  baft 

est e r n  XX 


FO  li  riALE. 

ENGLISH  FIELD  PEIS! 

FRESH  IMP.  MiSCULD  SEED 

Of  the  best  kinds,  buccra  and  other  grass  seeds  for 
mixture.  I  And  that  all  the  ble  teste  of  Jersey  cows  are 
the  result  or  feed  lug  large  quantities  of  peas  and  oats. 
For  prices  address  \VM.  CKO/ilEK, 

Northport,  L.  L,  Ni.  Y. 

Crimson  Cluster,  Mammoth, 
t'hlo,  Summit,  Monmouth. 
Gandy  ’s  Prize.  Lida,  Bubach, 
one  dozen  of  each  of  these 
valuable  new  Strawberries  for  $W.  two  tduuts  of 
each  for  $2.20,  po»t  paid 

Four  plants  i-.ueh  of  UR  IK  Blaokberry  and  H’- 
fR  KTIA  Dewberry  for  *2,  post  paid. 
PLANTSWARRA  VI  E  D.  Send  for  list  of  collections. 

PUTNEY  vV  WOODWARD, 

BRENTWOOD,  N.  Y. 


600  cubic  feet 


of  coru  on  the 
eob  Is  what  Mr. 
C  D.  WhPe.  of 


Leeds,  Me.,  raisodnsing  S  5Di  lbs.  nf  Stockhrldge  ou  6 
acres  of  fair  soil.  BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.  Boston 


and  N.  Y. 


X EW  SWEET  (OR\. 

BURBANK'S  I  11  PROVED.-  The  Earliest  and 
Best  Sweet  Corn  m  cultivation  for  table  use.  Send  for 
descriptive  price  list  of  Coru  and  EARLY  OXFORD 
POTATO,  a  potato  that  la  goon:  to  lead  the  earlies. 

E.  M  .  Ill  KH'N  K.  Seed  Grower, 

KRYEIU'RG,  MAINE. 

Best  quality, 
other  novel- 

&EEDS. 


SPRAY  the  HEX  House,  Rose  Bushes,  Cur¬ 
rants.  Plants,  etc  ,  and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 
B E I, LOW  S  ATOM  1Z K K .  price  S‘2. 

T.  \)  oodriKon,  71  Caualport  Ave  ,  Chicago,  ill. 

Ulster,  Po'keepsle.  and  Duchess  GRAPES;  Mlnne- 
wuski  BL.U  KHEURY.  Luorettu  DEWBERRY:  Marl- 
boixi  RASPBERRY;  and  Conus  PEAK.  st-n,|  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  to  A .  J .  C  A  Y  \V O O D  &  SON, 

31ARLBORO,  N.  Y. 

The  NEW  BLACK  CRAPE 

“EATON,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS.  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
BUNCHES  FROM  ONE  POUND  TO  THIRTY  OUNCES. 

Awarded  Two  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

CONCORD.  MASS, 


THPUDV  PLANTS.  All 

K  Pi  M  li  I  Jessie.  Jewell. 

II  ullll  A  tifs.  Pure  and 

"  E,  B.  Underhill. PovGHKiui. 


.  All  kinds. 
!W«  11,  and  all 
•  and  reliable 
GUKKJiPSlE.X.Y 


1'IIK  KAI.I'.  HV  Till'  Wr-irrn  Hairy  Dimply  ('n„W 
mill  !)>  1 .11  Ki*  sireci,  Chhugo,  III.;  « ’It I Itlw  &  .Tone*, 
Utica.  N.  V.;  .loll ii  a.  r«rl<'i,  IHyriicuso,  N.  V.-  T  .1. 
Kaufiiimi.  'li  rr>-  lliintc.  Iiujliinu  \\  V.  Flihluii,  South 
linlil.  1.1  Frank  M*ni>n  and  C  .1.  Vlrl*,  New  Imttilnn, 
Conn  ;  (I.  A  Wnggnimiu.  Houston.  Texa«:  It.  ll.  Mill' 
CcIIum,  Hclienecliidy.  N.  )  .j  spunglrr  <t  Illt'h,  Marietta. 
Pa.;  Woodward  At  i  n.,  Hartford,  C’nnn.:  II.  C.  Tanner 
A  Co.,  Sill  ml  ii,  N  C  ;  l(  Smiles  Spy  re,  Talladega.  Ala., 
Ten  Hroerk  H  Wenl  worth,  Chatham,  S'.  V  :  John  I’. 
Loan*,  Ml.  .laeksnii.  Vo  :  Charles  A  Muller.  Beckman, 
N  V.;  Ilofner  Rumadctl  'Fran*  Co.,  NewburKh,  N.  V.; 
.1.  Ii  Tcnipletnan,  Broadway,  Vn.;  .1.  C.  I<calle  Spring 
belli,  i  'li'u:  llilller  Preservative  Sail  Co..  New  York 
Cliy,  N.  V.,  mill  ileal' rs  In  dairy  supplic*  generally 
Hire  iiRlionl  ill  •  U  tilled  Staten. 

St  ...i  i»r  .  In  iiliif. 

Ill  T  ILK  I’BUSKK  V  ATIVI!  SALT  CO., 

omen  ami  Factory. 

Knot  of  West  Eleventh  .Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


|  Thin  In  the 

'|.| i‘ « rfe 

Extra  KtralU' 

j'ATKNTKD.  or*  nil  b<l  ob¬ 

tained  ul  any  time. 

The  Tall  In  made  from  lionvy  XX  tin,  and  IhIii  all 
respects  the  beat  In  the  world. 

Send  furH|ieelnl  Circular.  Agent*  wnnted. 


FOB  Mil. KIND  COWS  WITH  HOUIC  TEATS. 
This  is  Hie  Ik'hi  Tube  In  the  market.  Kent,  po 
I  paid  to  any  mil'll  i  -iw.  On  receipt  Of  price  I) 
fl  Tube,  2f>eenUt;  Five  Tube*,  at. HI.  Send  for  hi 
/  elftl  circular*  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

I.OWKI.Ii,  MASH. 

PIcoko  mention  thin  paper. 


I  DO  pp.t  beautiful  eoloretl  plixlr, 
engrux  Liu*  *nd  nnMc.rlpflonr  of  all 
breed*,  bow  to  onpunlxn:  plan"  for 
poultry  hiiiimu  nbo«U  liiroba  .ora  ; 
and  whom  to  buy  l  uw*  ami  Fowl*. 

Mailed  for  In  t'enla. 

ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
iBI7  Month  nth  Street,  Plilhi  Jelphia.  Pa. 


lam  P'1'1,'1  '  i.i.r.HUM  pi  pi.ij  shi  nj  M,iniiao«d  MVf, 

J'dhxi  aupnou  Aiii|i|ti|j  puiiiino  J"  ow^Liy 
■pii£)  M  M'lo’l  'btiijo  w  ’*p|oo  'bt|J*U0O  J".'l  'HJl.tIA 


for  W)t  J)mm0. 


THE  BEST  U  ITLK  FASThNIMP 

HMITII‘8 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou 
Hiindaln  uae.  Illuairated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
bj  F,  «».  PARSONS  &  Co..  AddlM.ii.  Steuben  Co.  N.  V. 


^MALL  S  feeder 

Thl»  NKW  ftniaun*  4|*|»r*oTAl«(l  ao>l  »|> 
proved  bT  all  progreMlTo  K*rtD»r«  and 
Mtook  lUUcm,  Tho  oalT  aurliB  1U  food 
•lowly,  In  a p*r/*r tip  natural  wap,  ihrir 
tug  am  well  mm  witm  frd  oo  I  La  own  mother 

Circulars  froo.  SMALL  A  MATTHEWS 
»1  South  Marked.  Street,  RONTON,  MASH. 


SMALL'S 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  0 


«K  letters  this  week.  Hore- 
i  after  I  will  give  the  story  every 
i  other  week.  That  will  give  ns 
v  all  a  ehance.  Wo  can  see  our 
,  letters  in  print  and  still  find  out 
■  about  the  teacher.  Of  course 
V  wo  can't  please  everybody  just 
«s  we  would  like  to,  hut  we  will 
come  as  near  it.  as  we  can. 


Wk  have  pretty  cold  weather  still.  The 
roads  are  still  frozen  solid.  I  know  that  well, 
because  I  walk  over  them  twice  every  day. 
March  is  a  very  “blowy”  month.  Where  1 
live  the  wind  comes  sweeping  over  the  hills  as 
though  something  wus  after  it.  This  wind 
will  blow  itself  out  yet  and  then  we  shall  have 
good  weather.  1  shall  be  glad  of  it. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dicah  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  going  to 
school  this  winter.  We  have  a  seven-month 
school.  Our  school  will  be  out  in  one  week 
and  three  days.  I  am  glad  spring  will  soon 
be  here,  for  i  love  spring-time,  I  want  to 
take  music  lessons  after  my  school  is  out,  for 
1  want  to  he  a  music  teacher,  1  am  a  little 
girl  IS  years  old.  My  Papa  has  a  nice  peach 
orchard.  He  has  4.000  trees  in  it.  If  Uncle 
Mark  ever  comes  near  iny  homo  1  would  like 
to  have  him  come  and  see  my  Papa. 

Your  niece,  cora  oakes. 

Armenia.  Ohio. 

|1  like  good  music.  Rome  people  think  poor 
music  is  good  enough,  but  I  don’t  think  so.  I 
hojie  you  will  he  able  to  play  well.  When  I 
come  your  way  I  shall  surely  come  and  see 
you.  — u.  m.J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  read  the  letters  of 
the  cousins  with  great  pleasure  and  would  like 
to  join  your  club.  The  snow  is  all  gone 
around  here  hut  the  hanks  along  the  fences 
and  they  are  goiug  very  fast.  We  have  40 
head  of  cat  tle  and  three  mules  to  do  the  work, 
and  one  full-blood  Hamiltonian  mare.  Wo 
have  aeoltoutof  that  mare ;  bis  name  is  Cleve. 
Does  Uncle  Mark  think  it  a  good  cross?  Lost 
year  mother  and  my  three  sinters  raised  KM) 
Bronze  turkeys.  Late  in  the  fall  they  sold  70 
of  them  for  $00,  the  rest  were  sold  for 
breeders;  the  gobblers  at  $2  and  the  hens  at 
#1  per  bend.  The  Bronze  turkey  is  the  tam¬ 
est  breed  that  vve  ever  raised,  It  stays  at 
homo  to  lay  its  eggs  and  also  to  hatch  them. 
My  little  sister  has  a  pair  of  wild  geese  and 
she  hires  them  out  to  hunters  to  hunt  geest- 
with.  1  have  six  Pekin  ducks  and  they  have 
just  begun  to  lay  their  eggs.  Ducks  ure  lazy 
little  birds  and  do  not  make  a  nest  but  lay 
their  eggs  any  where  they  take  a  notion.  Ho 
in  order  to  get  their  eggs  wo  have  to  keep 
them  shut  up  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  I 
am  12  years  old.  hkn.i,  a.  kmkrton. 

Portage,  Wis. 

1 1  think  that,  will  make  a  fine  cross.  I  would 
like  to  see  your  poultry. — u.  M.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.  I  am  a  little  girl  10 
years  old.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Y. 
II.  0.  I  like  to  read  the  cousins’  let¬ 
ters.  I  went  to  school  this  winter  till 
Christmas;  then  my  little  sister  Lizzie  and  I 
took  the  scarlet  fever,  so  1  could  not  go  any 
more.  Last  summer  J’apa  gave  me  a  little 
garden.  I  planted  some  beaus  and  peas  and 
tomatoes  and  onions  and  some  (lowers.  1  like 
to  work  in  a  garden.  We  have  a  pet  cat,  his 
name  Is  Harry.  When  we  were  sick  he  would 
sit  on  the  bed  all  day  with  us. 

From  your  niece,  ROSA  K.  moiir. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pu. 

[That cat  would  make  a  good  nurse.  It  was 
very  kind  of  him  to  come  and  see  you. — u.  M.J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  will  be  nine  years  old  in  Muy. 
Pa  took  the  Rural  for  20  years.  He  died 
December  IT),  1HH0.  I  go  to  school  and  walk 
two  miles.  My  brothers  are  going  to  tap  this 
year  and  make  some  maple  sugar.  From 
your  nephew,  ford  t.  Lehman. 

Sharon  Centre,  N.  Y. 

[You  have  u  good  long  walk. — U.  M.J 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  am  11  years  old 
this  month  and  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H. 
C,  Pa  has  taken  the  Rural  most  of  the  time 
for  20  years.  I  read  the  Cousins’  letters  with 
much  interest,  1  have  one  sister  and  two 
brothers  older  and  one  younger  than  myself. 
I  presume  this  will  not  Interest  you  to  know 
about  my  folks,  but  it  muy  the  Cousins  us  I 
am  sure  what  they  tell  us  about  is  nil  true.  I 
like  to  read  a  true  story.  I  had  a  share  in  the 
Lees  and  my  brother  bought  me  out.  1  took 
the  money  to  buy  some  peas  and  a  pet  lamb. 
Hianame  is  Jack.  Ho  weighs 88j^ pounds.  I 
got  a  knife,  pocket-book,  and  dictionary  for 
my  birthday.  With  kind  regards  to  you  and 
the  Cousins.  jimmje  boylen. 

Haline,  Mich, 


tinf\  TtTT  JTTTDT  CJ  exceptional 

560  JoUMiUilib  r. 

well  filled  out,  In  reported  liy  Mr.  If.  K.  Smith,  of  K, 
Hraohy,  Conn.,  aw  Savins  been  raided  hy  him  on  il 
acres  III  rod*  of  land.  He  used  III!'  Ktockbrldge  Corn 
Manure.  DO  WEEK  CO. 

WYANDOTTE  Flics  from  Highest  Scoring 
Stock.  Write  TO  LAY  for  Circular. 

4  .  \V.  SMITH,  Hreenvllle,  Cl. 

ST  A  N  I  >A  KM  ) 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fenelng. 

K  OK  ONE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MKS1I  No.  Ill  WIRE. 

EVERYTHING  for  the  POULTRY  YARD. 

Iftatclion*  and  Brooders. 

Solid  for  Circular,  It  K  OCR  N  ER  A  EVANS. 

3*  VKKKY  STREET,  N.  Y,  CITY 


ctoddard  creamery 

I  T"J  SURFACE  SKIMMING 
ATTACHMENT. 

With  or  without  Special 
Ifelrigiriil  or. 

n«s  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

than  any  on  too  market. 
Send  for  description. 

BEST  LINE  OK 

Dairy&FactoryGoods 

L  Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mf*.  Co. 
_ J  J’OUl.TNKV,  VT. 

R.  C.  KF.F.VKK,  Aoi.nt.  IK.'.  Water  Street.  New  York. 


liS)  REID’S 

CHURN ,  CREAMER! 

1|  jjMgf/rgggy  SIMPLEST  &  BEST 

||^  A  nwljr  omplItMl  if" 

w  orkersVrint  FPS  Jy-— --4 

SHIPPING  BOXES,  rm  T^JTTTh 
CREAMER YSUPPUESl  [  J ™|  JIM 

Olrcnlar  and  full  particular*  free.  II  ■'* 

acentn  wanted.  ‘ty - ^ 

A. II.  ItKin,  Ifllti.  Ilnrli  rr  Nlri-rl,  I'll  I  I.A  IIK  l.l'Ilf  *,  I'A 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 


tilt  to  IS.S  a  day.  Sample*  worth  tl-Wi,  FREE. 

’c**  Lull'*  not  under  the  horse'*  feet  Write 
firewater  Safety  Kein  Holder  (!«.,  Holly, 9f(ch. 

MAPLEWOOD  OATS. 

The  moNt  productive  variety  known  Entirely  new. 
Sample  and  full  particular*  sent  on  application  to 

in  a  ri.  ic  wood  stock  iaioi. 

ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 


butter  or  cheese 

You  enn  learn  of  nonieifilug  Dial  will  1k>  very  profit¬ 
able  to  you  by  aendlngyouriuh’re**  to  II.  L.  IlOVVKEU 
&  CO...!niuinfuritirliiK  ChcAil*!*  ‘Sr*  and  iiwi  Franklin 
Street  BOUTON,  Maks. 

IMPROVED  NEEbVe'hAY  KNIFE. 

Till*  knife  ha*  been  lealed  with  the  moat  celebrated 
knlve*  of  other  maker*,  and  ha*  proved  an  cu*lcr  and 
fiiMtei  cnlter  than  any  other.  It*  special  excellence 
coiikIhI*  In  a  ehltud  edge  tooth.  Ii  may  lie  used  for 
cuithiK  hay  In  Hie  mow.  .took  and  hale;  also  for 
illlehlmf.  oullliiK  peal,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
Which  a  hay  knife  1*  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLO  WELL.  MAINE. 


1S1C  EEDGEFIEID  CTOCZ  TASU  ini  1TU&SEME3.  1887 
Hair  ImmlBome.  stylish,  elosely  inaleluid,  bay  1 1  n  •••— 
bletoniun  fleldiiigM.  I-Y*i  band*  troi  ;!  |H double 
ii  yr...  old,  f curie..*  or  Ntearn.  An  clcKuot  road  team 
Hound  amt  hand  f  double  and  Hinkle.  AI»o,  xlaudard 
tired  coll*  by  soli*  of  Baniblelotilati,  111,  ami  Helniorn 
HI.  .lerncy  Red  Stvllie  I fOglHUTed).  I’.  Itoek,  Itronr.* 
Turkey*,  rinil  InimenKe  Nur*ery  Slock  of  all  best  hardy 
FniR.  ami  Orimmerilal.  200, 1 »X) one  and  two  yr.  A* pur 
a«UH  very  low.  Catalogue*  and  prlcm,  ami  deaerlp 
tlon  of  horn*,  free  by  Ct.sRK  l*BrriT,  I’. «),  Salem.  N,J. 


anil  poultry. 


^UjsrcUaucoujii  ^diTVtisinfl* 


MORE'S  lJYKflMIDAL  STRAINER! 

•  n, "Tfc.'l'be  moat  perfect  Alllk 
SI  miner  ever  o iVereil  to 

—  *3Y  Dairymen,  f.'h.m* ,i/i//c jn.. 

®  \M  Ji  /  br  a  ad  fope/fi/.*  Adlij  tell 

VI  /  ton  1 1  and  every  ii-.  •  i  ruiillt 

—  S  ’V 1  MJr.-n,  Milk  Strainer  i*  ivijnlreil. 

"J  '  r  I  Wan  liner  »■ 'trainer  eloili  than 
J- ^  iF  TWeau  U>  med  wiIIluii)  oilier  Ktr.im- 

*>'  Ji^^'er  Send  lor  cleouluratoaole  mtr* 

MORFI.rY  .1  KTOtIDAKD  M'P'O.  CO.,  l*.ju)tnoy,  Vt. 


Willson  ulBVlG-l 

fi.-TUK  WONDIvB  OF 
TI1K  AUK  I  _ — : 


lilBVis-leRtre 


fro  Spring 
HU  Singletree 

Uurvt'l  of  almngtti,  prrrro- 

•luijill-lly 


«7t/ jouVrUrtirMii,  Him  j.mr  I'lov,  i,  t.v»  your  Uon»».  lo 
buying  tii"  i)W|m«i  Hlngleto-e  vn  •  artb,  *uil  TUK  BEST 

Send  for  clreular*  and  price  IIkI  to 

F.  If.  WILLSON,  Coliitiibiia.  O. 


rUKt  MILK 

WARREN 

MMILK  bottle 

l  Patented  March  28<1,  1080 
.  \  Adapted  for  the  Ih  llrc 

V  Vv  of  Milk  In  nil  (Itlex 

Ml--  and  Town*. 

A  10NQ-NCE0I0  WA 
flT  -*  AT  LAST  SUPP1.IE0 
A.V.  WHITEMA 

V  Murray  St.,  HEW  YORi 


“PERFECTION1” 

\\ oa  marked  upon  A.  ItoilmaiiN  butter  by  l*rof.  Alvnril  at 
tho  liny  stale  t'nir,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘8«,  bccauso  It  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  mo  Fotm.  at  thn  ■,nrgc*i  fair  ever  held  in. 
Now  Hug l:iii<l.  It, was  mmto  by  the  COOLEY  IMCOGICSN. 
\v,  iirons«m.  Itch.  Am.  Jersey  Cuttlo  Club. 

T.  J.  Hand,  sec'y.  ”  ”  ”  ” 

T.  E.  Yeoman*,  Pres.  llulsteLn-FrlOkian  Breedera  As.sne. 
i|i#  ||t  jf,  Boc*y.  19  71  97 

Itt.  Mon.  \v.  !•:.  (ilnd.tono  at  the  “AUdlnnils"  TTawarden, 
England, the  nuke  of  siKiieriuiui  no  “Chlerden",  England,  all 
use  olio  cooeey  «JK  F,  A  Vi  FKN  In  t  hell-  dairies  and  so  ao  a 
Very  Large  Majority  of  tho  best  dairymen  in  All  Oountric*. 

Tho  Conley  creinmT  bus  more  l.nl»or  ^living  Convenience* 
than  any  other.  Including  Mlev  uiur*.  V u billed  witU  refri- 
cerutnr*.  Itottoui  and  surface  Skimming  Attachments,  Ac., fco. 

*  ’  SEND  FOtt  ILLUSTRATED  UIKCULA It.S. 

YEHMOM  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Hollows  Falls,  Vermont. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

i*.  i  :  i  .1 

Royal  Salt. 

I>i  'S1TIVLLY  PREVENTS  tlUTTKll 
FROM  LV  Kit  IIF.IOMINO  ItANf  II). 

F.ndorsecl  by  Henrge  R.  Dnugla*.  K*(|..  F.x  Pn  aldmil 
Mereaullle  Dxehanue;  Put.imm  I'miklln,  F.*(|  ,  Manager 
Thurbcr,  Wliyluml  .v  i'o.'h  Butter  lieparimenl.  New 
York  t  hy;  i  ,,1  Win.  I’ruzler,  Nortlipnrf,  1,  I.,  N,  Y.j 
Si.  I, mil*  Hairy  Co.,  Charles  <  iilmnnc,  liin'l  Manager, 
SI.  Louis,  Ml)  and  others.  See  I  mn  leo/i  .lyi  iendtu  i*f , 

........  I»C  .......  1..  ...  IUlIi! 


II I.A T( 'll  FO  It  O'M 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

CATTLK  CAKE. 

Il  eoninln*  a  larger  pcreenlnge  of  Oil  and  Alhumeu 
I  Imu  ordinary  oil  meal,  ami  In  u  more  eaijlly  dlgcated 
form,  combined  Willi  Flesh,  Fat,  ami  .Milk  producing 
element*  nf  the  hltthc d  known  value  to  (lie  feeder. 
No  Ktoekholder  should  be  without  till*  cake  to  mix 
with  Hie  ordinary  feed. 

BLATGHFORD’S  CALF-REARING  MEAL, 

Ik  endono'd  bv  Agricultural  Experiment  Station*  uml 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  Hie  country,  iik  tlm 
Iicm  *  peel  He  KiibNlhuie  for  new  milk  In  rearing  calve* 
and  young  Mtoek  In  a  thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ah 
MOliite  preventive  of  Keourlng.  I  uvaluubh'  for  saving 
liew  milk  ami  cream.  Cu»t«  less  than  1 1  ..*•  per  pound. 

For  diier'ilotm  uml  lewiimonlals  Kend  ror  "PAMPH 
LRTON  FF.I'JUNi  IkkuciI  and  mailed  KliKEby 

Ii.  IV.  If  latcli A  to., 

I  IIK  \C<>,  ILL. 

Iirinrl  your  own  Bone, 

UIIIIU  Oyster  Hhell*. 

ORAIIA  M  Flotir  iu.ll  Corn 
In  t  he  mi3  I IAJVD  MUiL 

(F.  WU»on'»  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent,  more  made  In  keufilng  poul¬ 
try.  AlKO  HOW  K,  H  MILLS  uml  FA  KM 
FkKH  MII.LN.  Circular*  and  Tr*HmonhU*  *cnt 
on  appllcullun.  WIMIIN  IlitOM.,  Kiukm, Hix. 

friends,  B  i*  F'S  “-HONEY 

hi  any  way  lute  rested  In  LI  'ILU  JJ  Ull  1 
we  will  w  ILh  pleiuure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
CEUI  liOKTHL?  QLEAimTOO  III  DEE  COLIUKE, 

with  a  descriptive  price  ll-i  of  latest  Improvements  in 
Hires,  Hoiu  u  l'jUriictors.  Cernl)  fhunantion,  .SVefhm 
Jlonrn  ku.ro,  nil  liookn  and  JtniniftlK,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  Bee  Culture  nothiiif/  IVifc/i/rd.  Simply 
send  your  uddrex*  nlnlnlu  written  to 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Ale  (I  in  it,  O. 

Q  From  lllaek  Minorca-  White  Minorca*. 
I'jt  j  O  WhlleWyandoriesuii'IWIille  Plymouth 
_______  Hocks,  winner* of  hlghcHl  prizes  al  the 

large*!,  exhlhllloii*  Price*  reasonable  fornuallly  of 
8 look.  JOHN  .)  HF.RRY,  WlllTK  I'l  USh,  N  Y. 

Artichokes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

JeriiKalcm  Artichoke*.  11. SO  per  IiiikIicI  of  Ml  pound* 
f.  o.  b.  Pekin  Duck*  F.gg*.  ll.M)  |  er  HettlUg  of  13:  gj.fitl 
Hetthig*  of  Zrt,  Addre*H**IL  F.  .1.”  P  O.  Box  Hi, 

<lin  uipu  iu  il.  III. 

II  A  LMTF.Il'S  IMPLKV  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First .  Foremost,  it-*/.  1)0  F.gg  Machine,  only  $20. 
Cent eiinlii I  M’f’if  C'«..  Box  360,  Kvk,  N,  Y. 

BROODERS. 

11 A  LS'l'KD's  I’Elt  FKCTEI).  The  he*t  lamp 
Brooder  In  the  World.  N"  Exceptions, 

HALSTED’S  SAFElY  BROODERS. 

Heated  with  Cheiuli'u  I  Fuel.  NofUuue:  no  smoke. 
Ounrnnteed  perfn'lly  wife  anywhere. 

C’cntennial  M'I  ’b  Co.,  Box  360,  Ryg.  N.  Y. 


PDRFECT  II A  f  i  ll  i: It 

A  ••  I  ■ 

i* i£ k  i  i:r/r  n  no o  o  i:  it. 

The  leading  machine*  of  I  he  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  nml  mining  all  klml*of  Poultry.  II.  I).  Hrln 
die,  M  Ii.,  write*:  “ilui  of  Si  nueceKhlve  hatehcHwIlh 
the  Perfect  Mutc.lier  Hie  average  wim  Id  per  cent." 
TIiIh  heal*  all  record*  of  lien*  or  machines.  Don't  buy 
nn  Incubator  until  you  nee  our  clreular. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECT  It  1C  CO.,  LIMITED, 

KUllKA,  N.  Y. 


ixnoioK 


IMMliS. 


CHAMPIONS  (IF  TIIE  F  AST  WO  WEST. 

Illghenl  llonoi  i  -  -  .m.i  i  , ,  ,i  i  Merhlel)  '  'mm.,  and 
Allaiitu.  Ha.  Specially  of  Fowl  for  Farmer*  Send 
for  l  alalogue.  St  t' 1)0  Elf  ,V  TOWNSENO, 
(71. KN  llBAl).  N.  Y. 

WILLOW  DALE  POILTItV  V  A  If  OS, 

3  FARMS  I  /N  lending  varleile*  F.gg*  for  hatch 
lugnnpc  ■  N/  daily  Price*  inode  rale.  Illmdrul 
ed  circulars  free.  T.  II.  IIOtMEIt  A  SO  , 
WKLLSVII.I.K,  PA. 

Q  qn  Funny  Select  loll*,  Scrap  Plelure*,  etc.,  and  nice 
0  wU  Sample  Card*  for  Jo.  Ilitt.  Camp  Co..  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


Genwral  AdvortluinK  Rates  of 

THE  IUJiTAL  NDW-VOHKBR. 

34  PARK  ItOYV,  NEW  YORK. 


Wie  following  rates  ure  nvuetable  All  are  there - 
fore  respn' tfully  informed  Ihnt  any  eorrespondenes 
with  a  tdeui  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OntUNAiiv  AdTorllRement*,  per  agate  line  (till* 

Ktxrd  ty|M>,  I  t  line*  to  the  Inch) . 30  cant*. 

One  tboummd  lln  •*  or  more.wl'hln  one  year 
from  date  of  Orel  Inter  Ion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  order*  occupying  14  or  more  Hues 

agate  space . . 2’1  " 

Preferred  po*ltlon*  ...  . 35  per  ornt.  extra. 

Rending  Notice*,  ending  with  “Adv por 
lino,  minion  leaded . . . .78  oents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  *uh*erlptlon  price  of  the  Rhrai,  Nkw  Youksk  1* 
Single  oopy,  per  year . .  . $3.00 


"  M  Six  months. . . .  T10 

Oreat  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  uml 

(Jerniany,  por  year,  post  paid .  $3.04  (12s.  fld.) 

France .  3.04  (161*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  2St*  fr.) 


Agent*  will  bu  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


■ntared  at  tha  Poat  offlee  at  New  York  City,  1C  T. 

a a  seoond  elass  mall  matte*. 


A  N  "IS  utwptijj  OSl:  'll  I.I  H'lld'HV  V 

I'Pld.lJd  .(AUM...I.MX.,  '  ,  |  **.Uppll  A  ml  pt>d 


ne  to;  it  po*u  Mon  ex  vn  in  on  i,  'ut>n 

-(I'lm.i  n|  mimjoji  J |.ii|  )  Mmdu.))|  put/  Xiivuml  Jo; 
*.i|qii)H  Awapi  pu*  ksojiUji  'Mpviuipni  mujijui 
eqi  *Qn  *  JOJ 


Make*  (lie  most  Butter,  liaises  oil  the  Cream 
without  let*.  We  rurnl-.li  churn*.  Uniter 
Worker*,  and  nil  hind*  ol  lluirv  nml 
Creamery  Uiuiil*.  Fir  ft  on/*,  at  whole 
sale.  Agent*  xx  n  rued  Send  for  elreulur*. 

WAI.  K.  LI  Nt  OI.N  CO,. 
Warren,  Mas*.,  ami  FI.  Atkinson,  Wlscrtnt  in. 


DEHORNING  TOOLS 

■look,  <*oii£C,  and  Haw, 
All  complete*,  $2.50. 

H,  H.  HAAFF, 

Atkinson,  III. 

Sl  S  will  buy  our  Haim  Hamm:**,  worth  Sf'A5  at  re- 
tail.  Settt  fur  insp  clion  tnunyliotl  i.  N  ATloNAI.  II  A  II 
m-'.hk  Co.,  II  holes  ale.  Alfy.,  II  to  ti  V\  ell*  Sl ..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


I  it  mu*  i). 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  Hammond  1ms  a  lion  article  on  “Brain 
Forcing  in  Children”  in  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  Many  a  poor  little  child  goes  wen 
rily  through  life  a  martyr  to  the  insane  idea 
that  “smartness”  cultivated  in  early  youth 
will  always  last  through  lire.  Too  manychil- 
dren  have  no  childhood  at  all.  They  are  lit¬ 
tle  old  men  and  women.  They  study  “sci¬ 
ence"  before  their  little  brains  are  fairly 
formed.  The  brain  is  forced  until  it  is  fairly 
crippled.  The  body  cannot  keep  up  with  it 
nnd  there  is  always  a  sad  and  noticeable  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  two. 

OUR  public  school  system  of  education  is 
wrong  on  many  points.  Dr.  Hammond  found 
a  little  girl  who  was  sent  to  school  to  learn 
nine  different  studies.  She  was  goaded  on  by 
teachers  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  to 
spend  t  he  time  she  should  have  spent  in  bed  or 
at  play,  in  drilling  Into  her  head  n  lot  of  facts 
that  will  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  her  in  practi¬ 
cal  life.  Let  any  grown  man  sit  down  and 
try  to  commit  to  memory  page  after  page  on 
nine  different  topics,  and  see  what  condition 
bin  mind  is  in  after  lie  has  linished.  The  little 
girl  was  forced  to  do  this  day  after  day.  Miss 
Phelps,  in  "Th«  Story  of  Avis,”  speaks  of  a 
sensitive  little  girl  that  was  kept  away  from 
all  books  until  she  had  developed  into  “a  per¬ 
fect  little  animal."  llow  infinitely  more  sen¬ 
sible  was  such  treatment  than  is  that  so  often 
pursued  of  trying  to  foreo  bonks  upon  little 
children  and  puuishiug  them  because  their 
poor  little  minds  cannot  grasp  a  fact  that 
would  puzzle  many  a  man. 

“Gladness  of  Easter,”  *  “See  the  Lund  Her 
Easter  Keepiug,"  and  “The  Message  of  the 
Bluebird,"  are  three  beautiful  Easter  books 
published  by  Lee  Shepard,  Boston,  Wo 
ha vb spoken  of  the  last  named  before.  The 
others  are  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed 
and  elegantly  bound.  Gladness  of  Easter  is 
particularly  fine,  it  contains  some  of  the  most 
renowned  selections  front  Easter  poetry. 

Those  who  have  noticed  the  Italians  loaling 
on  some  street  comer  with  a  stork  of  apples 
and  peanuts  for  sale,  have  concluded  that  the 
people  they  represent  are  about  the  laziest  set 
of  scamps  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  writer 
in  Harper's  shows  thrt  the  Italians  are  a  hard¬ 
working  race.  These  street  merchants  are 
capitalists.  The  life  they  lead  of  dozing  over 
a  peanut  stand  is  their  idea  of  the  bliss  which 
money  can  buy.  They  will  work  for  years  at 
Mm  hardest  work  and  deity  themselves  every 
shadow  of  a  luxury  in  order  that  they  may 
pass  the  evening  of  life  in  this  blissful  occupa¬ 
tion.  Every  man  to  his  taste  1 

Set.|i  s  Brother’s  Wife”  in  Scribner's  grows 
a  1'ttlo  tiresome.  There  is  an  evident  ten¬ 
dency  to  “spin  it  out.”  The  story  of  Seth’s 
newspaper  life  is  well  worth  reading.  Many 
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PERSONALS. 

John  Godfrey  Saxe,  the  poet,  died  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  at  the  age  of  71. 

JUDGE  Cooley  gives  Up  #35,000  a  year  as 
receiver  of  the  Wabash  railroad  system  fora 
salary  of  #7, .*>00  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
State  Railroad  Commission. 

Ex -Senator  Jonaa,  of  Louisana,  was  in  the 
Rebel  army  and  his  brother  was  in  the  Union 
army.  Both  were  taken  prisoners  at  Shiloh, 
hut  neither  knew  unt’l  the  closo  of  the  war 
t  hat  they  had  been  so  close  to  each  other  in 
battle. 

“Long  .John”  Wentworth,  the  oldest  living 
ex-Mayor  of  Chicago,  celebrated  Iiis72d  birth¬ 
day  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  nearly  seven  feet 
tall,  weighs  280  pounds  and  is  a  millionaire. 
Carter  Harrison,  Mayor  for  the  last  eight 
years,  refuses  a  nomination  for  another  term. 

Joseph  Rahhitt,  a  fireman  at  the  Court 
House  in  St.  Louis,  has  fallen  heir  to  *1,000,- 
000  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  also  named 
Joseph  Rabhitt,  at  Melbourne,  Australia. 
This  is  n  specie*  of  Australian  Rabbitt  whose 
rapid  multiplication  would  be  immensely 
popular  in  this  country. 

Paul  Tulabb,  founder  of  the  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity  at  New  Orleans,  died  at  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  Sunday  night.  Born  there  in  1HU| ;  settled 
in  New  Orleans  in  1832,  and  retired  in  18*>7. 
In  1883  fGbnded  the  University,  for  which  he 
gave  $2,(100,000,  Lost,  about  #2,000.000  more 
during  the  war,  but  loft  about  #.’5,000,000  to 
his  nephews  and  neiees,  having  never  mar¬ 
ried. 

March  is  a  veritable  month  of  birthdays 
among  kings  and  rulers.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  WO  on  Tuesday,  the  Czar  of 
Russia  concluded  his  43d  year  last  week. 
President  Cleveland  is  just  50,  and  the  King 
of  Italy  celebrated  his  Id  I  birthday  on  the 
14th,  having  been  bom  on  his  father's  birth¬ 
day.  The  Pope’s  birthday  is  March  2,  the 
King  of  Wurteinberg’s  March  10,  and  that  of 
the  Empress  of  Brazil  March  14. 


a  would-be  poet  and  novelist  has  had  his  am¬ 
bition  cut  out  of  him  witli  a  pair  of  shears  in 
a  newspaper  office.  The  Residuary  Legatee, 
in  the  same  magazine  is,  thus  far, a  very  point¬ 
less  story.  Tito  hero  is  a  fool  who  has  thus  for 
shown  no  qualities  that  should  entitle  him-to 
respect  ful  consideration.  There  is  no  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  ids  life,  for  not  one  man  in 
10,000  ever  comes  within  sight  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  very  dull  person  who 
could  take  up  l’erley’s  Reminiscences  (Hub¬ 
bard  Brothers,  Philadelphia)  without  wishing 
to  read  all  lie  could  at  one  sitting.  Hero  we 
have  authentic  history  written  in  a  style  so 
enpti  voting  that  the  reader  can  hardly  briug 
himself  from  the  idea  that  he  is  reading  a 
popular  novel.  In  these  pages  we  form  the 
acquaintance  of  great,  men.  We  learn  bow 
they  looked,  what  they  did  and  what  they 
said.  We  seem  to  meet  them  upon  terms  of 
equality.  In  the  weekly  newspaper  that 
came  to  the  farm  years  ago,  we  always  read 
“Per ley’s”  column  again  and  again.  The 
hand  that  entertained  us  then  lias  lost  none  of 
its  canning.  There  is  a  world  of  personal  and 
historical  information  crowded  into  these  two 
volumes.  We  promise  those  who  read  these 
Reminiscences,  a  treat. 

jtUwrUanfoum  guUmwng. 

Money  linkers 

don't  let  golden  opportunltli'*  piua  unimproved;  there 
are  times  hi  the  lives  of  men  when  more  money  ran  he 
mode  rupliUy  and  rosily  than  otherwise  cun  he  •  anieit 
hy  ninny  year*  of  labor.  Write  Hnlh-ii  A  On.,  Port- 
laud,  Maine,  who  will  staid  you  free,  mil  porilriaurs 
about  work  that  you  can  tin  ami  live  at  home,  where 
ever  you  are  loeuled,  at  a  iirollt  or  at  least  r,  |o  |2’> 
dally.  Home  have  mode  over  profit  In  usIiikU-  day. 
All  Is  in  \v.  You  tin.  m.ii  red  flee,  t'upital  not  requir¬ 
ed  Either  sex;  all  tiKes. 

I'roi.t  in  I'Armiinr.  t  Inly  good  work  pays. 
To  do  good  work  one  needs  good  tools.  The 
man  who  does  good  work  gets  largo  crops 
and  makes  the  most  money.  Work  may  be 
thought  good  nutil  one  sees  some  that  is  let¬ 
ter;  and  until  the  best  work  is  seen  and  done 
the  farmer  should  never  be  satisfied.  The 
best,  implement  for  fitting  the  soil  for  crops  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  “ACME"  Pulverizing  Har¬ 
row,  Clod  Crusher  and  Iatvelcr  ;  for  it  leaves 
the  soil  in  precisely  the  condition  required  for 
the  most  perfect  growth  of  plants,  and  one  in 
which  the  atmosphere  can  freely  puss  through 
it.  The  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  any  excess 
is  got,  rid  of  by  rapid  drainage.  With  air  and 
moisture  in  the  soil  plant  food  Is  abundantly 
liberated,  the  crops  grow  luxuriantly  anti  the 
farmem  prosper.  And  this  is  the  result  of  the 
good  work  done  by  good  implements,  used 
with  good  judgtneut.  Bee  advert! sement on 
pnge  2-' 111. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  uniilysls  or  Prof.  I*.  B.  Wilson,  potash. 
'}  :.9  per  cent  ;  nitrogen,  equal  to  2  per  cent.  ammonia. 
Put  up  In  20(Mb  hiiftH  at  very  low  price. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


NITRATE  SODA  MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 


NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  or  fotnsh  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  Ifi  per  cent  .  Ammonia  and  If!  per  cent.  I'olash. 

WM.  DAViSOB  A  CO., 

Itultiinoro,  Mil. 

UORN  I'  KRTl  hl/.KIt,  *20  I' Kit  TON. 

Sold  to  !•  armors  dlrert  from  our  works.  \o  uueiitii. 

_ VOBK  OlIKMICAli  WORK*.  York,  l  a 

i  »  i-;  >v  i  «,*-*<>  in  *m 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agent*’  profits,  ami  secure  Reliable  ami  Laatlmr 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  Hide 
with  other  si/imliml  brand*, 
feteixl  for  Cataiotfue. 

_ J WIN  iff.  PEAK. SON,  Hudson,  N.  V. 

to  farmers  and  gardeners*. 

1 1  round  (  POUDRETTE  |  NsoilT 

The  cheapen!  and  best,  fertilizer  made  Can  be  used 
without  offence  In  all  drills,  The  article  Is  first  dried, 
then  vrnutid.  No  dirt  Is  mixed  with  Oil-  soli  It  Is 
pure  ill  :lit  soil  only.  Can  be  mixed  with  Ollier  lngre 
dlents  to  excellent  advantage.  Price  per  ton,  *20,  In 
barrels,  f. o.  b.  (J KO.  S.  PICK  K It  I  N I i', 

*•35  Fifth  Htrrrt.  'I’roy,  \.  Y. 

U  I  DDflU/0  u|v'’"  away  to  Introduce  them.  Send 

NAHH  W.Y  "^.ror informal .  Union  >l«- 

IIMIIIIU  II  U  chiue  Co.,  Phiijldku-hu.  Pa. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  Have  RpoNltiv*  romody  for  th*  above  dliu'iuio  ;  by  it*  ti ho 
in  ohm  an  (|  s  ot  cg##o  of  the  wop#t  kind  *ml  of  lon^  •  andlnir 

faith  in  itatfttouy 

rfL  ffiVttillS.0  llo,r’n;KS  0>g.  th.-r  wltlisVAi.. 

UAHI.K  1  HKATlSEou  thlfldldaiuit.  (n  *ny  mifTomr.  UIyh  ot. 

proiui  A  l\  Q,  addr***  I>U.  T.  A.  iSLOC C  m  ,  W1  lroarl  Ait  N,  TT 

n  C  ICUrOO  m  ««?«.  JUKI  n  new  and  success 

I I  fli  H  r  llll  r,l)  Ul  It  E  ut  your  own  home,  by 
akrti  libUU.mr  who  wo*  deaf  twenty  eight 

U  years  Treated  by  most,  of  the  netted  gpeelaltsls 
without  bunulU.  (Hirrti  lit  ihn»p  moutlui, 

and  sltiee  then  hundre<hi  of  others.  Pull  parlteulani 
sent  on  application.  T.  H  PAt;  K, 

No.  4  1  West  Hint  Me..  New  York  City. 

I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  h«y  earn  1  do  Dot  moan  merely  to  stop  them  for  * 
time  ami  then  have  them  return  again,  I  moon  a  radical  euro. 

I  havo  tnudo  the  dl»«iun  of  KITS,  KPII.KI'SY  or  K.W.MNt} 
SICKNKs*  it  llfodong  vrndy.  iwurrsin  m«  remedy  incurs 
the  worst  cssos.  ttccnn.a  others  havo  failed  U  no  reason  tor 
not  now  receiving  score.  Hotel  st  ono.i  for  a  treatise  end  a 
Kroe  Bottln  of  nty  infsltlhle  rsmedy,  Utro  Kxpross  snd  Tost 
Ottlce.  It  rests  you  nothing  for  n  irlsl,  snd  I  wlU  rare  you. 

AiMnus  Pr.  II  <1  ROOT,  lux  t-osrl  Bt..  Nsw  York. 

4&New  Gold  Plated  Trick  Charm  a 

tv  hov  nnd  everybody  that  wonts 

ft  flu  11  FUN  •lumtil  hsvooiMI.  Itcr-iten  roars 
v  tsuiis liter  whotovor  nbuwii,  Uy /wfE 

Q  pytmighinu-  sspriugla  the  hool  u  win  make  liHJ  _ 
sM  them  I  hum  t>  t  lie  I  r  li n«r  mol  do  othor  VB 
antics.  You  ciui  hum  btisbelBoi  run  ill 
Hand  w.vjrnn  l.-.*.1s  of  niorrlinutit  with  this  2 

■trlcA.  H>imt>l»>iy  n>«)t  |o  ,m».  3  for  ‘4i<-is,  H 

One  dirxoa  Ji  io  .  to  K,  V  t  SOV  H  * 

II I  Xassau  Ntrort,  it.  V.  JUf 

100  Choice  New  Recitations  v.;.; 


Capital  I’n id-up .  Ml. 000.000 

Offers  Its  II  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Ronds  of  $500, 
•  1.000  and  95.000.  running  ten  years,  to  Triis- 
tees,  liuitrilimiN,  nud  Individual  Invi-slors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgugmon  Real  Estate  worth  three 
llrtitst  the  iitnount  of  the  loan,  and  held  hy  the  >1  er¬ 
rant  llo  Trust  Coiupnuy  el  >rw  Y  ork,  Trustee, 
hceured  also  by  the  entire  paid  Up  capital  of  tl,(KJO,OuO. 

It  also  offers  ( J  (AKA  NT  K  Ell  SIX  PER  CENT, 
uml  mortgages  on  Kansu*  Ctry  business  property  and 
Improved  farms  In  KANSAS  uml  MISSOURI. 

ROLAND  R.  CONK  LIN.  SECRETARY, 
Equitable  Building,  New  York. 
iVIewm-N  .Morgan  A  Ilrcnnnn,  Providence,  R. I., or 
John  >1 .  >hrltrley,  ill  Walnut  SC.  1'hlla.,  Pa. 

»  Brown’s  Fence  Builder.  ^ 

A  practical,  simple,  durable,  portable,  cheap  -- 
and  valuable  FARM  IMPLEMENT  for  build-  ^ 
2*  lug  picket  fence  on  the  posts  where  It  Is  to  ^ _ 
"■remain.  Heavy  wire  ami  strong,  heavy  pick  2 

U'ds  used,  easily  operated  by  a  ID  year  ofd  Ijoy. 

Sixty  rods  mane  In  a  day  at  a  cost  or  centa  "ff 
wwarod.  Agents  wanlml. 

j  johiv  p.  ititow  v,  ni 

H  RISING  HUN,  I Nl>.  O 

TRAVEL  VIA- 

■  Thrimqh  Trains  with  Dining 

Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches, 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  8.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 

1st  V.  P.  0.  M.  Q,  P.  AT.  A. 

Kor  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  32,000  words, 
880  pages, send  Me-  In  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  Chicago. 

THE  CERMAN-AMERICAN 

LOAN  and  INVESTMENT  CO. 

70  /  Capital  and  Surplus,  .$185,000. 

/  Security  three  or  tour  times  amount 
/  of  lima.  Interest  semi-annual.  Ke- 
/©  ter  to  II  s,  National  Bank.  N.  Y. 
GUARANTFFD  '  .liy;  tlvrman  Insurance  Company, 
uuftnftnictu  j.r,.cport,  III.;  non  Win.  Wlndom 
FARM  Winona.  Minn.;  Judge  j.  M.  Halley. 
unnTsiere  C  hlcr  Justice  Appellate  Court, 
MORTGAGES,  -*•  others  Choice 

DAkirtc  IOWA  l.t.MIs  rn.*  Investment 
BONDS,  favorable  terms.  Address 

LANDS,  nd,,. Mx  F  u,V  “  \  '* 

D'TT  J|  \  I  1FARMS&MILLS 

|’  i  I  F  l  lKor  Sale  A  Exchange. 

-IIL.1II  Ilf  ic»ff  Cntalogue, 

It.  II.  CHAFFIN  «fc  CO.*  Richmond, ^  vm. 


Eor  a  P 
S-0  page. 


T  n  ««y  am  writes  --the  <  1 1 ffereno©  In 
I  II  lid  lA J ftS  form  In  which  these  sub 
etanees.  potush,  phosphor¬ 
ic  lu-ld,  and  nitrogen,  are  met  with,  greatly  affect  their 
value."  This  Is  no  doubt  true,  tncKt<>ckhrldgcN|>c 
chil  Manures  aim  to  combine  tin-  best  forms  known 
HOWKKK  FERTILIZER  t.'O.,  IJoatou. 


for  a  'te.  stamp. 


HOkliailUIIO. Sample  rar,ls  all 

CADIZ  CARD  tit..  Cadi*.  O. 


Jn 


«'AN  BE  REALIZED  BY  CHANGING 

Four  In-  (  cm  t.overuuieui  Hands 

imo  (|  tM'rcenu  Debi-ntures  Capital  tioi nun 
Large  reserve  guarantee  fund.  Pamphlet* 
Ambrican  lMVK.wrgKNT(.'o..ioti  Nassau  »t  N  Y 


IS.)  grvst  tour  f.ith  w«  ..u  curs  you,  .lasrl  ■  I 
•itllorer,  will  ntsll  rnnugb  loroii^n(,,^^L 
■  r**.  B.  S,  T,.t  nsss.r-H  V  Co.  N.wsrk.  a 


Manure  is  not  equalled 

on  grass  and  grain  crops  near  the  burn,  and  the 
Stockbrldge  on  hoed  crops,  such  us  beets,  po- 
latoes.  onions,  corn,  etc.  BOWKKK  FERTILIZER 
OO.,  Boston  and  N.  Y. 


He  :■ 


°iVsetw  STAMPING  OUTFIT! 

otl?1!?  'li  o!°i '“'7',’'**'  J’***4,  nn'}  chc“,P,  ,t  *,V,.T  flfered  It  contains  mere  new  nnd  original  designs  than  nnv 
{J*  '"iirouhleataUtoui.lt^*1  ",iy  wf  “*•  Al1  our  P-'Uvrus  are  thoroughly  made,  the  outlines  <uu  clear  and  UlsUnct,  and  it 

V' O  XJ  C  JPl.  TT  SA  VF  T\7T ^ TSJ  TT*  V  ny  jwm Rtamplng- 

v  '  MAKE  AX  £r  JL  ltv  doing  It  for  your  Iriexuls— 

.'"i  vuttlt  r or  humping  Is  guarant.-ed  t,.  give  satisfaction,  and  contains  all  I  he  follow  lug  <!.■  .gns:- 

!  Si  Vu’—n.  I  !  I  1  **l»h  I  t  Alphabet.  IH  d>-  high,  wilkMgrlgofFerna 

1  !!®lj  .  I  !  BomhYlidcts  |  1  llul.y  |  I  I'und  Lllj  '•  llu.N  and  l,.  u>*«,  hx(V 


1  Wild  Hose.  Sx3 
I  ll.rrae's  lleud.  It5 
1  Tinsel  Resign,  7  in. 


SI  Cat 

It  Hpnrrows 
1  Huttcrcup 
1  Tulip.  A  In. 
t  little  ltlr.1 

I  Kprlg  Ulnk 
t  Gulden  Uml 

1  Peneoek  Kent  her 
1  sprig  nf  Daisies,  4  til.  lllgtl 
1  sprig  of  Hurbcrrles.  S  In  high 
1  single  rose  Urol  Hu.l.  2x2  U>. 

1  vine  will,  Heitllnp.  2H  til.  wide 
I  design,  'I'w n  (It)  is  oil  bran.'li 
t  »prtg  of  Golden  K»d.  4  In.  t>lgb 
1  huntdi  of  Hoses  nnd  Itu. Is,  .1x3 In. 
1  .'luster  of  Strun  berrle*.2*»x3!ii. 

1  sprig  af  Forget-me-nots,  la, 


I  Muirul'Ylusle 
I  lllrd,  4x3  luehes 
1  Large  Anehor 


1  hum'll  of  Fuchsias  1  >'■] 

1  bum'll  of  ktrau  herrlc*  2  sun 

1  Rpray  ol'  Daisies  t  Mu 

t  large  llullerlty  1  Hr, 

1  Spruy  of  Lenies  1  spri 

I  Sprig  W  heat.  1  sprl 

1  Girl  for  1  lily  |  |j„ 

t  Hruldlng  Pattern,  wide 
l  hoquet  Ibi  Lies  and  hods 
1  spray  I.IIUu. »rthe  Valley,  tn. 
I  spray  of  Viitumu  Leaves 
I  vine  <>r  leav  es.  1«*  In.  wide 
«  snrlgs  Hut.'lie  lor's  Hal  Ion 
J  plain  s.  ull.ip  far  Klanurl  skirts 
I  lloy  holding  Sanflnwer.  7  In. 

1  Hoy  nnd  Girl  far  lidy.Txtin. 
One  sieiu  of  s,  ruH  li.  r r|,  . 


8  Stars 
1  Punsy 
1  Arrow 


1  Fall-Mown  Rose  t  null 

M  small  Huttertll.'S  '2  heai 

1  Star  nnd  Anchor  Klegu 

1  llrn  und  4  lilrkcas  1  .up, 

1  "pray  Jessamine  4'aatp 

1  sjirlg  Hnttrreuiis  I  -trl 

1  Hand  holding  Hat.  1  Ink, 

I  Pretty  tllrl’s  Knee 
5  snow  suke  Designs 
,  Sk  In.  1  Odd  Fellow  design 
I  tin  I  on  lirwn.  h 
I  KlylngswHlInw 
1  lltlle  Hnttcrfly 
klrts  2  Y  lues  of  Daisies 
In.  1  Klllrn,  3,'t  In,  klih 

In.  «  41  u  Is  mi  a  branch. 


I  ILqilrl  .of  Full-hlon  n  Pansies,  loin,  high 
1  4'rjlng  Dabj  for  T'lJv  ,  in  <  ►.itlliir,  10  in. 

1  Itoqviet  Daisies  und  I  nrget.ine.aals  for Ttdy 


1  outline  design.  Roy  and  Ctrl  Skating,  7  Inches  high 

2  beautiful  Scallop  designs  will,  t  Inc,  *X InohiVt whl* 
Elegunt  Snow  fluke  design,  for  Proxy  Patchwork 
1  siiprrb  v  Ine  of  Point  llnsse  MKehcs,  1  Vf  Inches  wide 
Complete  Design  ol  frying  4'hlld  for  lldy.  |„  uut  line 
1  strip  of  Scallops  for  .'skirls.  Infant's  Blanket,  Ac. 
I  lsoqwgt  of  Daisies  und  Forgrt.inc.nata,  M  In. 


1  Sprig  Violets. 

1  Inrgr  bn  ■■•'la  Pansies 
1  V\  lid  Rosy  and  Rails 
1  line  of  Flowers,  H  In. 
1  tilrvl  nn  brunch,  i  In. 

I  Half  M  non  «llh  Fueo 

I  brunch  *)(  ranee,  9  ILL. 

1  KuII-IiIurm  lllllaU'N 
I  Little  lalrl*  Tl  til  lllgtl 
I  lurfft'  huncli  siuUlc*» 


I  ’..’’’T.  Eases.  .*  irvF  wide 


I  0,1  «f U»a#bud8 

{  H"Uerrtv  «itl.  wide  open  w  ings 

4  cluster  of  Siraa  l»errles.'-"*x3lii.  |  I  iiay  uml  Ctrl  for  I  ld>,  7x*ln.  V  4>w  I.  uu  n  bruneii  i  l.lttle  4.lrl.  ,  m'  hToh  1  i  “U*! ,  _  *'  “•'Ifvl-ia.-aols,  1 1*  fii. 

1  sprig  of  Forget-me-nots,  l*x3  In.  [  One  Stem  of  KtrawberWr.’  “*  1  UVlo^rlTto  I  !  Ur,e  baneL^Ww  1  YY  Me  brMdL  g ‘„»kte« 

I  grow  lug  design  of  Violet*,  for  Laiahreui,las,  A..,  0  In.  high.  oruldl.ig  pattern  ft»r  I  lusel 

1  sprig  of  Hotchetor's  button,  S54  In.  high  I  1  braiding  YToc,  istn.  wale  I  (design  of  child's  Face  1  snrlg  of  Asters  "rthfln  I  i  vi_„  ...  .  . . 

1  Scallop,,  lib  .prigs  of  Lily  of  the  (alley  t  sprig  ofKM.Ha  .Dm.  high  (  aarig  or  DalsliVte'  In.  (  bunch of' m  «  V"4’ ,,r|f  2Uln.  wide 

(  vine  ohlal.lesn.Ml  Kerns.  6W  In.  wldo  1  tilrl  wlth  lloo,L  fur  .iliy  1  i  un'h  l'orgvCme-uot.  1  rnl.l  .  g  X  l“  7, ’,,  .  *,  ?  .  :**  Km-gcl- «, 

1  vine  Oil' orget-me-not.  und  Dul.les  I  1  EjwUuke  Design  In  Violet  s.ftlu  it.  v,  1,1  W1’  of  IV  heat 

i  nei..„;.arw . .  I  i  KSSf.ti.Sf.lBStta't  i  7 Tj! f u;"":  I 

•«««“ .  ■«*«.  eo«o«r. ,  BO, e..,«  rowdw.S  i... 

5  DIFFERENT  BOOKS  OF  FANCY  WORK,  '“eSoiiof  J,nsiSSS!Silt%£!!£ *? *r,J,S!°  f»1*r Wort<. 

—.500  ILLUSTRATI0^1^»^SteS‘»* 

Y'  Korialniiton,  Luatre  Painting,  Ac.  Tim  pattern*  conUmed  in  thin  ontilt  are  all  useful  and  ita»li  al.Io  for  .damping  Hatband's  Ijimi.  ,.m|  Table  ti.h.. 
Doy  lb's,  iiiwcl  Raikv.  Ijunhnsinliir.  .Splndhi  n*.Ac_  Plain  and  enoclsn  dlns'llons  lire  given  ford- dug  Konslnit  too  mid  Outlinn  E  mhmlnsrv  aAi  .i„  s,  "■ 

Pftintlnu  on  Silk,  Velvet  ami  Gfttlo,  China  Decora  tins,  Darned  Lace.  Knitted  Lace.  CmV  Patchwork  MacS  j  ^£work’ 

Work,  Feather  Work,  Po  nt  Ruaae,  Cross  Stitch,  Tntilun  Work,  nnd  Turkish  Draoerr.  &  P.  A’l.lDmiHl  till-  I  .  .1  ti.Liinn  .  .1 


1  sprig  of  Hnlchelor’s  button,  154  In.  high 
1  Weulloi,  a  lib  sprigs  nf  Lily  uft  ne  \  alley 
1  v  trie  of  Daisies  and  Kerns,  Min,  wido 
1  v  Ine  of  Forget-me-nots  and  Dul.les 
1  single  Daisy  and  Forget.ine.nnt,  2x2 In. 


Id's  Face  1  sprig  of  Asters,  ”t3'2  In.  I  t  Y’tne  of  Ruses,  tk.  In  wide 

is,  txA  In.  I  bunch  of  Pansies,  tv*  In.  B  «p"lg.  Forget- a  e-  no? 

l-me-uot.  1  braiding  Vine,  Jlo.  wl.lo  1  lurg“  spruf  of  U  heat 

I  sar  g  Daisies  urn.  Had.  1  Yt„*  ..f  *12 „Ii  s,  '  ^Uto 

1  Hat  e  he  lor  s  Hutton.  1  single  Hatteroun.  ',»l„ 


work.  Feather  work, 


^ouuHHAatirnyouri>Yvtih(»iiH«' wlLU)iun*lr»MfiofU«niLtifurarUt’i*«  ot  K.m«luy;rt.u  Kuiijrt7l.lt  ry  YOU  CAM  TEACH  THE  ART  OF  k  ?  w  s  I  ifi  f  i  M  a  a  rt  i  Jvf  oV  .  ,1 ' 
emb|i  Idii  y  f»r  .-til.  .a.  Many  young  halms  who  Is  «m  bu-m.  - ..  ul.  mir  KitSnUd.  a  «  I  MM? hlrt  t  All  o  Ur.m  ^ ,41*  flkd? ^nMa.7.1?1  1° 

cry  OuUH  am  now  doing  a  very  pretty  and  tinylm.-lm.lm  -s  In  their  tnauotna  BEAR  IN  MIND!  bshmiait  ...  isiug^dwa  ewlntmlnt'  lualvrt'lILi'.t!’ .  "VT'1’' 

big  tiuirtt:!  sold  by  in  wo  Irnvt.  yet  to  We  of  ..m>  dU-wU.il.sl  cuslonnr.  At  Urn  retail  prices  which  many  dcnlcm  id,,.;,  ui-.ntli. 


”£SONE  DOLLAR! 

WORLD  MANF’C  CO.122  Nassau  St. New  York 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  — 

Wo  wlsli  to  secure  a  good  agent  in  every  town  for  our  NEW  1887  STAMPING  OUT-  J  JVanu- 
FIT,  and  will  send  a  COMPLETE  OUTFIT.  AS  DESCRIBED  ABOVE,  to! 


(CUT  OFF  HERE  ) 


FIT,  and  will  send  a  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  AS  DESCRIBED  ABOVE,  to 

any  person  who  will  do  what  they  can  to  help  us  secure  an  Agent,  FOR  ONLY  SIXTY- 
FIVE  CENTS,  Postage  Paid.  l’lcnsc  fill  out  the  blank  spaces  cut  it  out  and 
return  to  us,  with  05  cents,  and  wc  will  send  the  complete  outfit  at  once. 

Send  Money  Order,  Postal  Note,  Register) ‘<1  Letter,  or  Post  a  ire  Sfiunp*  II  you  prefer.  Wo 
xvill  st'iitl  you  twelve  of  our  outfits  by  express  for  ONLY  50  CKNT8  EACH.  Von  ean  easily 
sell  them  ut  one  ilollui*  euoli,  and  can  nuiko  a  gotHl  deal  of  money  with  but  very  little  trouble. 

Scud  Mxty-flvo  cents  for  u  Sample  Outfit,  and  seo  what  you  ean  do.  Send  all  orders  to 

WORLD  MFG.  CO.  122  Nassau  StI  Few  York 


Tou'n . 


State 


How  many  Outfits  wanted  at 
Sixty- live  cents  cac.i_ _ 

Amount  of  money  enclosed _ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL 


No. 


Peruvian.  Guano. 


“Pirds  mit  yoost  der  same  fedders  vill  gone 
togedder  by  dhemselfs.” — New  Age. 

An  elephant  never  travels  without  a 
trunk,  but  a  cow  gets  along  nicely  with  sim¬ 
ply  a  hag. — New  Age. 

She  (whispering) ;  “You  gave  yourself 
away.”  He:  “I  gave  nothing  away.”  She: 
“That’s  what  I  add.” — Toledo  Made. 

He:  “Dearest,  if  1  had  known  this  tunnel 
was  so  long.  I’d  have  given  you  a  jolly  hug.” 
She:  “Didn’t  you?  Why,  somebody  did!”— 
Life. 

Loth  of  people  think  they  are  Bartholdi’s 
Statue,  and  they  take  the  liberty  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enlighten  the  world. — Town  and  Coun¬ 
try. 


GENUINE,  CRUDE,  RAW,  AND  UNMANIPULATED. 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  DEPOSITS  OF  PERU-LABOS  AND  PABELLON  DE  PICA.  GRADES  FROM  4 )4  TO  10  PER  CENT.  AMMONIA. 


Having  been  appointed  sole  selling  agents  for  the  United  States  for  the  Peruvian  Guano  oi  the  Compagiiie  Com- 
merciale  Francaise  of  Paris,  who  are  the  sole  consignees  of  the  Chilian  Government,  we  are  prepared  to  sell  in  any 
quantity  desired,  from  one  ton  upwards,  from  cargoes  now  in  store.  The  Peruvian  Guano  is  all  inspected  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  A. 
It.  Lkdotjx,  Ex-Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Station,  and  a  copy  of  his  certificate  of  analysis  of  each  lot  will  be 
furnished  if  desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE 

GreatAmeron 


COMPANV 


Lady  (in  grocery  store):  “Lot  me  have  a 
pound  of  butter.”  Clerk  (who  used  to  tend  in 
cigar  store):  “Mild  or  strong?” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Some  one  has  sent  us  a  poem  entitled,  “Give 
me  back  my  own.”  As  we  always  like  to  ac¬ 
commodate,  we  have  sent  it  back  to  him. — 
Vox  Pojmli. 

A  man  who  was  suffering  from  a  boil  on  his 
face  pettishly  exclaimed:  “I  wish  I  knew  the 
best  place  to  have  a  boil!”  to  which  his  little 
girl  responded:  '  ‘Why,  Pa,  the  teakettle  is  the 
best  place  for  a  boil.” — Field  and  Farm. 

Aspiring  young  dramatist.:  “Have  you 
read  the  tragedy  1  left  with  you?”  Theatrical 
manager:  “Part  of  it.”  “Oh,  thank  you  for 
your  kindness.  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 
“I  consider  you,  young  man,  the  Shakespeare 
of  America.”  “Oh,  how  can  I  find  words  to 
express  my  joy  at  bearing  such  ati  opinion 
from  such  a  high  authority!”  “No  thanks 
are  needed,  I  assure  you.”  “In  what  do  you 
find  the  greatest  resemblance  between  myself 
and  Shakespeare?”  “In  the  fact  that  you 
never  spell  a  word  twice  alike.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Call . 


^GG^| 

eureka  | 

FINESALl 

IN  PURE  LINEN  SACKS 

mitssiY  J 

Dairy2( Table  Use 
Cheshire,  J 
England. 


From  The  American  Agricult  urist,  April.  1887. 

Potato  Manure.. — W.  W.  Enk,  Morrow  Co., 
0.,  asks  us  to  tell  him  which  is  the  best  man¬ 
ure  for  potatoes,  and  whether  it  is  better  to 
plow  it  under  or  harrow  it  in  after  plowing. 
The  character  aud  condition  of  the  soil  may 
somewhat  determine  the  choice  of  fert  ilizers 
in  some  Instances, but  under  average  conditions 
and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  eases,  we  do 
not.  hesitate  to  name  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  as 
the  best  and  most  profitable  fertilizer  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  Iu  the  carefully  conducted  experiments 
of  Prof.  W.  J,  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  highest  yield  was 
produced  from  this  fertilizer.  Our  own 
experiment^,  continued  during  a  series  of  years 
as  well  as  those  of  many  which  wo  could  name, 
have  given  the  same  results.  This  fertilizer 
should  not  be  plowed  under.  It  may  be 
lightly  harrowed  in,  or  applied  in  the  furrows. 


i  iswtta  iu’o  u,$  §UvMi.$i  niy 


Proof. 


LOW  PRICE 


We  make  from  the  best  material,  Hu|i«*rlor  Article*  of 
I»alry  Good*,  that  are  models  of  strength  and  simplicity.  Msnu^^y 
lecturers  of  Curtl*'  Improved  FaclonrClinrn,  SlaHon’H 
cr  lt«i( t«*r  Murker.  Cream  Vain,  Curtin’  Oil  Te»t  Churn,  m 
•shipping  Ito&cH  lor  Print  Butter,  Refrigerator  Tanks  mid  Cana  V 
for  Gathered  Cream,  Rectangular  I'hurin.,  Automatic  and  Lever 
nutter  Worker*  tor  farm  Dairies.  One  Kect angular  Churn  at 
wholesale,  where  iliure  Is  no  agent.  Write  tor  prices  and  discounts, 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 


With  Rubber  Feet  and  Hands. 

MARKS’  PATENTS. 

i  Indorsed  by  the  U.  S. 

Government ,  the  most 
eminent  Surgeons,  and 
over  8,000  men,  tvomen, 
and  children  who  wear 
them,  residing  in  all 
2>arts  of  the  world. 

The  Rubber  Foot  and 
lluud  possess  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  appearance,  t  he  Kreatcst 
durability  and  comfort  of  aU 
artificial  limbs.  Vast  num¬ 
bers  of  mui  bated  men  and 
women  arc,  by  the  uso  of  rub¬ 
ber  feet  and  hands,  enabled 
to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  without  betraying 
tlicdr  loss.  The  accompanying 
engraving  represents  Mr. 
Thus.  Cleary,  the  pedestrian, 
who  lost  both  legs  below 
knee  by  a  It.  U,  accident.  He 
in  nhlc  to  wu  Ik  »ne  mile 
In  16  rainiiteH  without  any 
avals’  mice  except  his  artificial 
legs  wit  rubber  Icet 
Illustrated  pamphlet  of  160 
pages,  containing  over  3U) 
testimonial*,  unit  free. 
Also  a  Copyright  formula,  by 
which  1 1  mbs  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
With  OUARAXTBKD  SUCCESS 

without  requiring  the  prea- 
>=— ___  _  >  cues  of  the  patient. 

Kstnlilinbed  1  8>W. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Hrondwuy.  N.  Y.City. 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


Unequalled  for  houses,  barns,  and  ALL  buildings. 
Anybody  can  apply  on  steep  or  ilul  surface, 

WHITE  AT  OXCH  FOB  BOOK  CIRC II LAB. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 

'  M3  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 


Send  ior  Circular  to  NEWTON  &  LIJDLAM, 

JHnnufacturtrt  of  Fertiliser!,  182  Front  Street ,  JTeto  York. 


ESTAlJT.ISUKD  1852. 

,TA<  K-ON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  YOEE  STATE  DEATH  TILE  AMD  PIPE  W0EES: 
MAIN  OFFICII,  ?«  THIRD  A  VB„  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  TILE 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  Inches  Jong.  Hy  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  males  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited  Prtee  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  TUe  machines  fur  suit*. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


Greatest  oiler.  Now’s  yourlim 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrate 

Tens.  Coffee,  and  llnklr 
Towdei*.  and  secure  a  beauts  > 


Cold  Band  or  Moss  Rpsn  1 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  8  t.  Gold 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES 

.p  ;io  eta  quart  by  math  50  eta.  peck  by  express 
J  or  freight.  Rural  Blush  Potatoes,  81  per  bushel. 

A.  L.  CROSBY,  CutuuBVIlle,  M«l. 


lOIV  Dh'1',  #*l  1 1 1 1 1  I  o  o,  uoiu  «/  4. 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Ret,  Wateli,  Bras*  Lamp,  Casty  * 
Webster  j  Dictionary.  F or  particular*  address  i  . 

THE  OULAT  AH  I.KICAN  TEA  C  ” 

P.  O.  Box  2841.  31and33Vtsey  8t.,  hew  loi 


.TX7IND  MILLS  never  blow 
!  V  V  down,  a  record  noother 
jiiilll  cun  allow.  Rent  on  30 
days'  trial.  Also  feed  grind- 
eis,  shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agcnu  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challxkox  Wind 
Min.  and  Pkxd  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  HI. _ 


Oja.K.IjAWW 

The  Groat  Nursery  of 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


200  Imported  Brood  Mures, 

Choicest  FnniillcB. 

larce  numbers 
ABOTH  sexes, 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 


UUU  VK’OIOMh.  . 

.  . . .  liruin  and  f’lover  TbreiberH, 

rimy  equal  to  regular  urn  In  machine**  on  grain,  ami  u 
genuine  Plover  II  iiller  In  addlilan  .  ... 

Two  Speed  Tmeltoo lMaln  Engines.  4  «*> 
15  Unr-.  Power,  liosltlv.  lv  tin*  must  desirable  f<>r  LlKm 
ue*s.  Economy.  1’ower  ami  Safely  Bol Icr  has  liorlxon 
t»l  tubes,  and  l*  therefore  free  irom  the  objei  Uoiiablt 

features  of  vertical  botleni.  . . .  . 

Ilor.i*  Powers,  both  Later  and  Kudu****  cnatn. 
All  .-dues,  siend  for  C'atulogue.  Addrc**, 


Ygf  300  to  400 

ft  j  FROM  FRANCE 

Annually. 

fifJTSeud  for  120  page  Catalogue,  illustrations 
by  Jtost,  Ilonlieur.  Addt'ci-8 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Illinois, 


THE  WESTINGHOUSECO 


Tuughuniiuck  Full*,  N.  Y 


Sche ueot udy.  N.  V 


WHITMAN’S 


a— yj/a.  err  WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 

The  most  portoot  Mill  for  grinding 
WF  wl  sA  .mall  grain,  for  food  or  family  meal. 
It  H  now  made.  Warranted  to  grind 
■Jin-  H'l.  11  one-third  more  with  name  power 
r  H  than  any  other, 

JSA  Manufacturers  of  Hay  Proases. 
Horso  Powers.  Corn  Shellors,  Feod 
Cutter.,  Borapors,  *0. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Strengthen,  oonfldeno©  in  the  Estey 
Organ.  Its  tone,  tho  perfection  of 
[material  in  its  construction,  and  the 
painstaking  oare  given  to  every  detail 


Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  A  Semi-Portable, 
K  to  Ifl  ll.irnr  Power. 

,  lUmt.raUii  Famp/UetFree. 

Adrtrihn 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. , 

HPRINUF1EM*,  OHIO, 
or  1 1 0  Liberty  Hi*  New  V ork« 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  A  CO. 

Not.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  Now  York. 


are  reasons  for  its  leading  position, 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 
ESTEY  ORGAN  CO., 
BrattUboro,  Vt 


r 
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farm  (!'  coaamij 


UNLOADING  GRAIN. 


S’  successful  fanning,  every 
ounce  of  muscle  counts.  The 
brain  leads  the  band.  Work 
is  thought  out  before  it  is  be¬ 
gun,  and  every  useless  expen¬ 
diture  of  muscular  force  is 
dispensed  with.  It  certainly 
will  not  pay  to  make  three 
motions  where  one  will  an¬ 
swer.  We  know  plenty  of 
farmers  who  do  not  work  to  advantage  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  to  think  farm  work  calls  for 
nothing  but  brute  force.  Their  neighbors  do 
the  same  work  more  easily,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  by  giving  their  brains  a  chance  to  help. 
An  idea  of  what  we  mean  may  be  gathered 
from  the  pictures  shown  at  Figs.  105-106.  Iu 
the  lower  sketch  are  shown  two  performances 
which  we  have  witnessed  many  times.  The 
useless  labor  expended  in  these  painful  un¬ 
loadings  is  something  to  make  a  man  with 
any  idea  of  the  economy  of  time,  shudder. 
The  labor  expended  will  be  to  the  weight 
lifted  as  the  square  of  the  time  required  is  to 
the  cubic  root  of  the  men  employed.  As  to 
the  other  method,  shown  at  Fig.  100,  Mr.  M. 
II.  C.  Gardner  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes 
as  follows: 

“Cue  of  the  most  tiresome  jobs  iu  the  busy 
days  of  thrashing  is  to  put  the  grain  up  in  the 
granary,  while  the  machine  stops  for  a  rest. 
The  bags  must  be  emptied,  and  quickly,  as 
time  is  precious  and  all  hands  have  to  work 
hard  to  feed  the  machine  and  take  care  of  the 
straw,  so  that  when  it  stops  men  are  usually 
not  in  the  humor  to  carry  away  75  to  150 
bushels  and  empty  it  into  bins  up  a  pair  of 
stairs  The  thrashers  who  come  and  thrash 
my  grain,  year  after  year,  all  say  my  way  of 
hoisting  wheat  or  other  graiu  “beats ’em  all.” 
Hack  the  loaded  wagon  to  the  elevator  which 
rests  on  a  platform  level  with  the  wagon, 
place  the  bags  ou  the  elevator  and  the  horse 
instantly  raises  it  to  the  second  floor  where 
men  empty  the  bags  Into  bins.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  quickly  100  bushels  can  be  unloaded 
without  any  straining  or  unnecessary  lifting. 
The  contrivance  is  simple  to  construct.  It 
can  be  made  with  saw,  hammer  and  nails,  or 
it  may  be  mortised  together.” 

Fig.  107  shows  how  the  elevator  is  made. 


E 


1  he  dimensions  are  us  follows :  a  a  a  .'5x4  inch 
scantling ;  b  b  b  b,  1x0  or  8  inch ;  c  c  small  wood¬ 
en  friction  wheels  to  run  against  the  side  of 
building;  d,  inch  flooring,  e,  screw  hook;  f  f, 
sills,  2x4  or  0  inches. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  CLIMBING  INSECTS. 

A  cheap  arrangement  for  protecting  vines 
and  small  trees  from  climbing  insects  is  shown 
at  Fig.  172.  I  have  used  it  for  some  years. 
Stout  paper — that  used  iu  muking  50- pound 
flour  sacks  is  the  best  wo  have  found  for  the 
purpose — is  cut  to  the  dimensions  given  in  the 
cut.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  folding, 
and  the  black  line  a  slit.  The  paper  thus  cut 
is  placed  around  the  vine  and  fastened  with  a 
pin  so  that  it  will  tit  closely  to  the  vine.  When 
we  make  a  business  of  it,  which  we  do  as  soon 
as  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  we  take  a  10-pound 
grape  basket,  sew  a  pincushion  ou  one  end, 


fill  it  with  pins,  place  the  papers,  ready  cut,  in 
the  other  end,  and  start.  We  can  put  on  from 
500  to  600  in  a  day.  a  friend. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 


farm  (Topics. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

T’was  Ever  Thus.— Man  seems  to  be  a 
very  inconsistent  being.  The  dairymen  de¬ 
clared  that  bogus  butter  would  ruin  their 
business,  and  yet  good  butter  stood  higher  in 


UNLOADING  GRATN.  Fig.  165. 


UNLOADING  GRAIN.  Fig.  166. 


relative  value  than  any  other  farm  product, 
unless  it  may  lie  mint.  The  Chicago  butchers, 
as  well  paid  as  any  laborers  in  the  world, 
struck  for  higher  wages  aud  took  thousands 
of  dollars  out  of  Michigan  farmers.  One 
housewife  rises  at  four  o’clock, makes  the  fires, 
milks  the  cows,  feeds  the  calves,  gets  break¬ 
fast,  and  then  has  a  job  to  got  her  husband  up 
at  seven  to  eat  it.  It  may  be  that  in  the  very 
next  house  the  husband  rises  at  four  and 
works  two  hours  before  his  wife  thinks  of 
getting  up.  Some  men  have  all  the  comforts 
of  fife.  They  sit  down  to  a  tablo  spread  with 
luxuries  and  have  no  appetite.  They  pay  out 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  medicine  when  an 
hour’s  exercise  everyday  with  a  buck-saw 
would  cure  them.  The  next  neighbor  may 
have  to  work  from  daylight  to  dark  in  order 
to  get  the  plainest  food,  yet  he  is  healthy  and 
has  a  keen  appetite.  One  woman  works  hard 
and  economizes  in  every  way,  with  an  easy, 
shiftless  husband  to  eat  up  all  she  can  save  or 
earn.  Another  woman  spends  every  cent  she 
can  get  for  dress  and  idles  her  time  spinning 
street  yarns,  while  her  husband  works  hard 
and  economizes  all  he  can.  So  the  world 
goes.  We  could  pick  out  combinations  that 
would  be  successful,  if  we  could  only  look 
ahead  as  well  as  we  can  look  behind. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  j.  mclean. 

A  Grange  Against  the  Seed  Bureau. — 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unani¬ 
mously  at  the  last  meeting  of  Magee’s  Cor¬ 
ners’  Grange,  No.  lfi'J.  k.  story,  Secretary. 

Whereas:  Under  thy  laws  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  the  Agricultural 
Department  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agriculturists  in  said  Government:  aud 
whereas  the  Commissioner  of  said  Department 
was  made  the  custodian  of  the  people’s  money, 
with  authority  to  purchase  seed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  farmers  of  the  nation ;  and 
whereas,  after  careful  examination  of  the 
ways  and  means  pursued  by  the  Department 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  designing 
Congressmen,  it  has  proved  a  failure  in  the 
purpose  originally  designed  and  a  shameful 
perversion  of  the  law,  and  whereas  worthless 
seeds  and  weed  seeds  have  been  sent  out  broad- 
east  over  the  land  to  the  farmer, 

Therefore, be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  members  of  Magee’s  Cor¬ 
nel’s*  Grange,  No.  131),  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Seed  Bureau  at  Washington  is  a  useless  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  people’s  mouey,  and  that  it 
should  be  abolished. 

Stick  to  the  Matter  in  Hand. — I  am  told 
by  a  patent  solicitor  that  there  are  still  plenty 
of  men  who  are  sure  they  eau  discover  the 
secretof  “perpetual  motion.”  No  amount  of 
reasoning  or  explanation  will  show  them  how 
foolish  the  idea  is.  In  traveling  about  the 
country  I  am  surprised  to  see  how  many 


farmers  there  are  who  honestly  think  they  are 
going  to  invent  something  that  will  make 
their  fortunes  in  a  month.  There  are  dozens 
of  men  who  spend  the  time  they  ought  to  spend 
hoeing  potatoes  iu  dreaming  over  some  im- 


APR!  J-l§ 


possible  machine.  There  should  be  a  law  to 
keep  such  fellows  from  marrying.  They  are 
about,  sure  to  bring  their  families  to  ruin. 

Ulster  Co.,  X,  Y.  J.  H. B. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  a  world  this  would  bo  if 
we  could  all  have  the  laws  we  think  just. 
Perpetual  motion  will  be  invented  by  the 
genius  who  can  lift  himself  high  in  the  air  by 
tuggiugathis  own  boot-straps  and  never  by 
anybody  else.  The  successful  man  in  any 
calling,  is  the  one  who  sticks  closely  to  his 
own  business,  and  bas  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  distracting  avocations. 

Dog- Powers. — I  wish  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  who  are  using  dog  or  sheep  powers 
would  tell  us  if  such  machines  really  pay. 
We  are  often  told  that  by  these  means  the  lazy 
dog  or  the  old  ram  can  be  made  to  do  the 
churning, or  supply  power  for  running  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine.  There  are  hundreds  of  fat  and 
lazy  dogs  around  here,  and  sheep  in  plenty, 
but  not  a  single  dog-power  in  use.  My  own 
experience — with  one  dog — would  show  me 
that  the  training  and  watching  of  the  animal 
would  come  to  about  as  much  as  the  power 
was  worth.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  really  succeeded  in  getting  profita¬ 
ble  work  out  of  a  dog.  How  did  they  do  it? 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.  c.  H.  W. 

Lightning  Rod  Sharps.— The  lightning 
rod  sharps  have  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
land.  Those  who  deal  with  them  should  look 
out.  Theirs  if  a  bad  swindle.  Give  them  no 
quarter.  I  can't  describe  their  maufeuvres 
any  better  than  the  Eye-Opener  bas  done  in 
the  Rural  of  June  19,  1886.  1  was  saved 
from  becoming  their  victim  only  this  week  by 
the  Eye-Opener's  timely  warning.  Thanks  to 
the  grand  old  Rural!  May  it  ever  prosper, 
and  have  a  welcome  with  all  honest  people, 
and  continue  to  raise  a  warning  voice  against 
all  such  rascality.  D.  A. 

Titusvills,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA  IN  COLORADO. 


When  ready  to  cut;  when  to  sow;  irri na¬ 
tion;  yield;  quantity  of  seed;  curing;  as 

stock  feed;  caught  by  frost. 

Alfalfa  is  better  known  in  the  East  by  its 
true  name,  Lucerne.  Alfalfa  is  the  Spanish 
name,  and  we  never  hear  it  called  by  any 
other  here  To  the  Western  ranchman  it  is  a 
great  boon.  Its  wonderful  growth  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  keep  cattle  and  swine  in 
great  numbers,  whereas  without  it  compara¬ 
tively  little  business  could  be  done.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  after  it  is  seeded  it  is  always  ready 
to  cut  three  times  in  a  season,  if  properly  ir¬ 
rigated.  Last  season  we  might  have  had  a 
fourth  cutting,  but  considered  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  herd  our  cows  upon  it. 

I  have  more  than  100  acres  of  ground  well 
seeded  to  Alfalfa.  Sixty-five  acres  were 
sown  last  spring.  In  sowing  Alfalln  care  has 
to  be  taken  about  late  frosts.  If  the  ground 
is  wet  and  freezes  when  the  little  seedling  has 
only  two  leaves,  the  plant  will  be  ruined;  if 
the  third  leaf  is  opened  it  will  survive  a  frost. 
Hard  frosts  do  not  hurt  the  old  growth  in  the 
fall.  In  seeding  last  spring  I  waited  till  dan¬ 
ger  from  frost  was  over,  and  met  with  a 
trouble  nearly  as  much  to  be  feared — namely, 
a  drought.  Some  of  the  uewly  sowed  land  had 
to  be  irrigated.  When  irrigation  has  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  results  arc  never  satisfactory:  the 
flooded  ground  bakes  as  it  dries,  and  the  tiny 
sprout  has  Jianl  work  to  force  itself  out,  if  it 
ever  comes.  The  weeds  grow  rapidly,  and 
are  somewhat  of  an  advantage  as  they  shel¬ 
ter  the  young  plants.  The  first,  cutting  of 
weeds  and  a  little  Alfalfa  is  worth  curing  for 
the  cattle  to  pick  over  in  the  winter.  It 
should  be  cut  for  another  reason :  so  far  the 
young  plant  has  grown  straight  ana  tall:  af¬ 
ter  it  is  cut  it  will  stool  out  and  dozens  of 
stems  will  take  the  place  of  the  first  one,  anil 
good-bje  to  the  weeds  then — not  one  will  find 
room  to  show  its  head  on  a  well-seeded 
patch.  There  will  be  a  good  cutting  of  Al¬ 
falfa  after  the  weeds  are  taken  off  the  first 
year. 

With  us,  any  land  that  can  be  irrigated  is 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa,  provided 
water  cannot  staud  upon  it.  If  standing 
water  freezes  on  Alfalfa  it  is  sure  to  kill  it 
out.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Alfalfa  will 
grow  upon  the  plains  beyond  the  reach  of 
irrigation.  It  may  live  if  it  can  be  induced 
to  come  up  under  such  circumstances;  but 
when  it  suffers  for  water  it  does  not  grow 
more  than  five  inches  high  before  it  blossoms 
out  and  goes  to  seed ;  whereas  if  it  is  well 
irrigated,  it  quickly  grows  over  two  feet  in 
high  before  it  blossoms,  when  it  is  ready 
to  cut. 

The  roots  run  far  into  the  ground ;  hence 
it  is  thought  it  might  thrive  away  from  irri¬ 


gation.  Some  of  our  land  is  difficult  to  irri¬ 
gate  well,  aud  there  one  can  readily  see  the 
difference  between  the  effects  of  plenty  of 
water  and  none  at  all.  Sometimes  a  strip  will 
be  all  purple  with  blossoms  and  only  a  few 
inches  high;  while  on  either  side  of  it,  the 
green  grass  is  nearly  as  many  feet  tall  as  that 
is  inches.  If  Alfalfa  is  not  thickly  seeded,  the 
stems  will  grow  large  and  woody.  When  the 
seed  cost  eighteen  cents  a  pound,  some 
thought  they  could  not  afford  to  use  more 
than  fifteen  poutids  to  the  acre;  but  our  farm¬ 
ers  are  raising  t  he  seed  quite  extensively  now, 
and  eight  pounds  ?an  be  bought  tor  one  dollar, 
so  they  have  learned  to  use  about  25  non  nils  to 
the  acre.  Alfalfa,  like  clover,  will  not  bear 
much  handling  in  curing.  The  leaves  fall  off  too 
readily.  As  soon  as  it  is  wilted  it  is  made 
into  bunches  and  left  without  tossing  about, 
until  it  is  ready  to  stack,  which  will  be  in 
three  or  four  days  in  our  bright  sunshine. 

Treated  in  this  way,  it  keeps  its  fresh,  greeu 
appearance,  aud  is  greatly  relished  by  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  which  it  is  fed.  When  milch  cows 
are  takeu  from  other  hay  and  fed  on  Alfalfa, 
it  is  noticeable  that  their  butter  improves  in 
color  and  flavor  also.  Care  has  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  feeding  it.  The  animals  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  change  of  feed  gradually.  When 
they  are  allowed  to  fill  themselves  suddenly — 
especially  when  green — some  of  them  may 
bloat,  and  if  not  relieved  shortly,  will  die. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  on  our  old  Alfalfa 
fields  has  been  1%  ton  at  each  cutting,  mak¬ 
ing  4  V,  tons  i>er  acre  each  season.  Some  of 
the  best  irrigated  spots  have  yielded  eight  tons 
to  the  acre.  I  had  my  first  cutting  iu  June; 
the  second  in  August;  the  third  the  first 
week  in  September.  Early  in  October  it  was 
about  eight  inches  high  aud  a  herd  of  100  cows 
were  turned  upon  it  twice  a  day  for  20  min¬ 
utes  at  a  Lime:  gradually  their  time  of  grazing 
was  extended  to  an  hour.  They  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drink  immediately  before  or  after 
being  herded  there,  as  it  is  thought  they  are 
mor°  likely  to  bloat  if  they  are  allowed  to  do 
so.  It  has  been  said  that  swine  will  fatten 
upon  it,  but  this  theory  is  nearly  exploded. 
Swine  like  it,  and  can  live  upon  it,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  to  make  them  fat.  It  is 
excellent  feed  for  horses.  I  should  state  that 
since  the  last  cutting  no  water  could  he  had  to 
irrigate  the  Alfalfa. 

The  last  growth  was  made  without  the 
ground  being  wet,  except  by  one  nr  two  light 
showers.  With  plenty  of  water  faithfully  ap¬ 
plied,  a  fourth  cutting  equal  to  any  of  the 
others  might  have  been  secured.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  curing  the  hay  so  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son, for  not  infrequently  the  October  hay  cooks 
are  well  sprinkled  with  snow  in  this  altitude. 
My  old  Alfalfa  grows  upon  a  hill-side.  Last 
spring  ten  acres  of  it  looked  completely  dead, 
when  all  around  ir  the  grass  was  fast,  growing 
green.  After  a  lew  weeks,  aud  just  before  I 
was  ready  to  plow  it  up  to  re-seed,  it  began  to 
grow ;  am  1 1  decided  that  when  the  snow  melted 
some  time  in  the  winter  it  must  have  frozen  and 
killed  the  tops  of  the  Alfalfa  roots,  and  that  it 
sprouted  lower  down  in  the  ground  aud  so  was 
longer  showing  green.  I  dug  down  and  found 
the  tops  of  the  roots  dead,  and  supposed  it  was 
all  dead.  s.  e.  h. 

Greeley,  Col. 


WIRE-WORMS  AND  SCAB  IN  POTATOES. 

f 

Is  it  really  wire-worms  that  do  the  mis¬ 
chief?  I  have  never  noticed  here,  that  they 
injure  potatoes.  What  we  call  the  wire- 
worm  here  is  a  worm  about  1 !  5  inch  long,  of 
a  dark  orange  color  and  of  firm  texture.  It  is 
very  destructive  to  the  corn  crop.  It  enters 
the  stalk  just  below  the  ground  aud  passes  up¬ 
ward,  eating  out  the  heart.  The  large,  white 
grub,  brown  grub  and  wire-worm  are  the  great 
pests  of  the  corn  crop,  yet  are  quite  easily 
held  in  check  by  throwing  a  handful  of  gas- 
lime  ou  the  top  of  the  hill  after  planting  mid 
covering  the  corn.  I  think  they  dislike  the 
odor  of  the  gas  lime.  I  think  they  could  be 
driven  out  of  potato  fields  by  sprinkling  gas 
lime  along  the  rows,  say  a  good  handful  to 
about  five  feet  of  row,  after  covering  the 
potatoes.  .1.  p. 

Kingston,  N.  J. 

R.  n.  v. — It  seems  evident  that  our  friend 
has  not  described  the  wire-worm  at  all.  The 
insect  he  speaks  of  is  the  cut-worm.  The 
wire-worms  which  our  potato  growers  com¬ 
plain  about  are  subterranean  feeders,  which 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  vegetation.  The  names 
of  these  various  insects,  cut-worms  and  wire- 
worms,  are  badly  mixed  up.  Iu  some  locali¬ 
ties,  cut-worms  arc  called  wire-worms,  and  in 
others,  both  are  called  by  the  same  name.  To 
this  contusion  is  partially  due  the  fact  that 
remedial  measures  are  not  more  generally 
known,  Some  farmer  findu  a  remedy  for  w  hat 
are  known  in  his  neighborhood  as  cut-worms. 
Another  farmer  tries  it  on  land  infested  with 
what  he  calls  cut-worms,  but  which  may  be 
wire-worms,  and  makes  a  failure.  It  is  the 
False  Wire-worm,  lulus,  of  the  myriapod  sub¬ 


class,  that  we  have  found  infesting  scabby 
potatoes. 

—  —  »«» 

“Stinginess  in  Seeding.''— In  the  Rural 
of  March  19,  “H.  A.  IV.”  considers  one-half 
bushel  of  seed,  equal  parts  clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy,  mixed,  none  too  much  seed  for  an  acre. 
He  gives  us  an  instance  of  what  he  calls  “ex¬ 
travagant  seediug”  and  the  results.  He  does 
not  say  whether  they  were  in  every  way  satis¬ 
factory.  .It  would  seem  that  it  must  have 
been  rather  hard  on  the  wheat.  He  does  uot 
tell  us  that  he  continues  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Now  I  have  had  results  that  were 
quite  satisfactory  to  me  with  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  amount  of  seed — eight  quarts 
only — clover  and  Timothy  iu  equal ’parts.  I 
should  not  care  to  swap  with  him  without 
first  seeing  his  loads.  “One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer.”  s.  R. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 


Hat  is  as  good  a  crop  as  we  can  raise  here. 
It  pays  as  well  as  any.  To  make  money  at  it 
two  things  are  absolutely  necessary— there 
must  be  a  good  body  to  the  meadows,  and  we 
must  keep  that  body  filled  up.  We  get.  the 
body  by  taking  good,  strong  soil,  manuring  it 
well,  preparing  it  carefully  and  using  plenty 
of  seed.  We  top-dress  meadows  regularly. 
Grass  needs  manure  the  same  as  any  other 
crop.  We  feed  sheep  through  the  winter. 
These  work  up  all  our  coarse  fodder  and  give 
us  many  tons  of  spleudid  mauure.  ,r.  j.  M. 


SMALL  CHEESE  FOR  FAMILY  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. 

HENRY  STEWART.  ’ 

Evils  of  cheese  adulteration;  making  and 

using  rennet;  systems  of  cheese -making; 

breaking  up  the  cheese;  pressing;  curing; 

■marketing. 

Cheese  is  the  cheapest  form  of  nitrogenous 
human  food,  oue  pound  of  cheese  having  twice 
as  much  nutriment  in  it  as  two  pounds  of  beef 
free  from  bona  Unfortunately,  the  dairy 
interest  bas  become  so  much  demoralized  by 
the  contamination  of  oleomargarine,  lard  oil, 
cotton-seed  oil  or  other  fraudulent  products, 
that  not  only  have  the  leading  dairy  authori¬ 
ties  openly  declared  that  no  good  cheese  can 
be  procured  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
commission-men  are  alarmed  and  fear  the  loss 
of  their  markets,  which  are  being  occupied  by 
the  more  honest  Canadiau  dairymen.  As 
cheese  is  a  most  desirable  article  of  domestic 
consumption,  anil  as  the  cheese  on  the  market 
is  really  uot  safe  for  use  by  mothers,  because 
of  the  medicinal  character  of  the  cotton  seed 
oil  frequently  used  to  adulterate  it,  and  no 
one  cares  to  eat  cheese  “doctored”  with  very 
questionable  fats  in  the  shape  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  oil  and  lard  (and  lard  is  now  openly  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil), 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  for  families  who 
are  at  all  scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  purity 
noil  hcalthfulness  of  their  food,  to  make  their 
own  cheese.  This  they  may  do  very  easily  by 
the  following  process: — 

Any  quantity  of  milk,  from  100  pounds  up¬ 
wards,  may  be  used.  The  night’s  milk  may 
be  set  in  a  cool  place  Rtid  -stirred  frequently 
up  to  the  latest  opportunity.  In  the  morning 
this  milk  is  skimmed  and  put  in  tin  pails  in  a 
tub  of  hot  water,  to  get  warmed  up  to  1(H) 
degrees.  The  morning's  milk  is  brought  in 
fresh  and  warm,  and  is  at  once  mixed  with 
the  warmed  milk,  which  is  reduced  to  90  de¬ 
grees  by  this  mixture.  The  mixed  milk  is  put 
into  a  clean  wash-tub  and  the  rennet  is  added. 
The  rennet  is  made  by  steeping  a  piece  of  the 
dried  stomach  of  a  calf  iu  worm  water  and 
adding  salt.  The  exact  quantity  required  for 
100  pounds  of  millc  is  60  grains,  or  one-eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  the  dry  stomach  in  2}4  ouuees 
of  water,  at  70  degrees^  for  24  hours  for  milk 
at  90  degrees.  About  one  dram,  or  a  taa- 
spoouful,  of  salt  is  added  for  this  quantity. 
When  the  rennet  is  added  the  milk  is  well 
stirred  to  thoroughly  mix  the  rennet,  and  the 
tub  is  covered  with  a  cloth  to  retain  the  heat- 
This  quuutity  of  rennet  is  enough  to  make  the 
curd  iu  an  hour.  More  rennet  will  make  a 
hard,  dry  cheese,  aud  so  will  a  higher  temper¬ 
ature,  either  of  these  being  equivalent  in  effect 
to  the  other.  A  low  temperature  and  a  small 
quantity  of  rennet  are  also  equivalent  to  or  eh 
other  iu  producing  a  soft,  mellow  cheese  which 
cures  in  the  best  manner  and  develops  a 
meaty,  rich  flavor. 

In  one  hour  the  curd  is  set.  It  is  now  cut 
with  a  long-bladed  knife  or  a  blade  made  of  a 
strip  of  hoop  iron  set  in  a  buudlo  and  ground 
to  a  sharp  edge.  The  curd  is  cut  in  straight, 
perpendicular  slices,  one  inch  thick,  and  then 
crosswise  one  inch  apart.  This  causes  the 
whey  to  separate  and  the  curd  to  shrink. 
Just  here  is  the  point  where  the  various  meth¬ 


ods  of  making  cheese  separate.  By  the  Ched¬ 
dar  system,  the  whey  is  dipped  off  aud  heated 
to  150  or  180  degrees  and  is  poured  back  on 
the  curd,  which  is  thus  heated  up  to  100  de¬ 
grees  ami  is  kept  so  huated  until  a  piece  taken 
between  the  teeth  “squeaks”  when  it  is  chew¬ 
ed,  or  when  -touched  to  a  hot  iron  the  curd 
draws  out  in  strings  several  inches  in  length. 
The  other  system  dispenses  with  this  heating 
and  the  curd  is  left  in  the  whey  until  it  is  firm 
enough  to  be  lifted  up  in  the  hand  without 
falling  apart  or  losing  its  shape,  when  it  is 
ready  for  breaking  up,  salting  and  putting  in 
the  press. 

When  the  curd  is  ready,  the  whey  is  all 
drained  off  bv  tilting  the  tub  and  breaking  up 
the  eurd  with  the  bauds.  In  the  Cheddar  sys¬ 
tem  the  curd  is  drained  nml  broken  up  while 
still  warm,  and  is  left  in  a  heap  to  become 
slightly  acid.  As  soon  as  the  aeid  is  apparent 
to  the  taste,  the  curd  is  again  broken  up  by 
the  hands  quite  fine,  salted  in  the  proportion 
of  twp  per  cent,  of  fine  dairy  salt,  and  put  into 
the  hoop  and  the  press.  In  the  other  method 
the  curd  is  not  left  to  sour  but  is  broken  up, 
salted  and  put.  into  the  hoop.  The  hoop  is 
made  of  thin  ash  or  spruce  board,  and  for  100 
pounds  of  milk  or  10  pounds  of  cheese  maybe 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches  deep. 
The  curd  is  pressed  in  the  hoop  by  the  hands, 
a  little  at  a  time,  to  get  it  Arm  and  solid,  and 
a  loose  head  is  put  in  with  a  block  upon  it. 
The  cheese  is  then  put  under  the  press. 

The  press  is  a  frame  or  bench  haviug  an  up¬ 
right  post  at  one  end  in  which  is  pivoted  a 
long  lever.  The  cheese  is  put  under  this  lever 
near  the  pivoted  end  and  a  weight  is  hung 
upon  the  other  end,  so  as  to  got  a  moderate 
pressure  upon  the  cheese.  A  folded  cloth  is 
usually  put  ou  the  bench  under  the  cheese  to 
absorb  the  whey  which  is  pressed  slowly  out 
of  the  cheese.  For  a  10-pound  cheese  and  a  10- 
foot  lever  a  10-pound  weight  would  be  enough 
for  the  end  of  the  lever.  As  soou  as  the  cheese 
is  firm  enough  to  be  handled,  it  is  taken  from 
the  press,  rubbed  with  butter  and  placed  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar  on  a  shelf  to  cure.  It  is 
turned  on  the  other  end  daily  for  a  month  and 
if  mold  gathers  on  it,  this  is  scraped  and 
wiped  off  aud  the  cheese  is  greased  again. 

With  six  cows  giving  seven  quarts  each  a 
10-pound  cheese  may  be  made  daily.  This 
size  is  very  convenient  and  with  more  cows 
and  milk  it  is  still  a  desirable  size  and  several 
of  suen  cheeses  can  be  made  and  pressed  at 
one  time  by  ranging  the  hoops  in  a  line,  rest¬ 
ing  a  board  upon  the  blocks  and  pressing  with 
the  lever  upon  a  block  laid  Upon  the  board. 
The  weight  on  the  lever  should  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cheeses. 
Cheeses  of  this  size  aud  of  good  quality  aud 
purity  could  be  sold  with  the  greatest  ease. 
They  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  consumed 
while  fresh  and  in  the  best  condition,  aud, 
what  is  very  important,  any  person  can  easily 
carry  one  home  from  a  store,  so  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  purchasing  them  on  aecountof 
difficulty  in  getting  oue  home.  The  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  purchasers  is  a  point  to  bo 
well  studied  by  all  producers.  If  I  were  in 
the  business  of  making  cheese  for  family  use, 
I  would  have  thin,  light  wooden  or  straw- 
board  boxes  in  which  a  cheese  would  fit  nicely 
and  it  should  have  a  ueat  bundle  aud  be  la¬ 
beled  with  with  my  name  ufid  the  name  of  the 
farm,  and  branded  “Pure,  Whole-milk  Cheese 
for  Family  Use,”  just,  as  I  have  had  similar 
pails  for  packing  ray  butter  in,  and  they  sold 
the  butter  for  at  least  20  cents  a  pound  more 
than  it  would  bring  iu  ordinary  tubs.  But  of 
all  the  ways  of  making  cheese  for  home  use 
this  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  the  best. 
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SPRING  WORK  WITH  POULTRY. 


Now  that  the  rigors  of  winter  are  somewhat 
relaxed  aud  the  earth  has  east  off  her  white 
mantle,  hens  are  very  busy  peeping  into  every 
nook  aud  corner,  prating,  with  joyful  anticipa¬ 
tions,  of  coming  events;  and  while  warming 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  their  keeper,  they  seem 
to  be  asking  for  special  care  and  attention. 
During  this  interesting  season  their  liege  lords 
pay  very  strict  obedience  to  nil  their  wants 
and  whims,  and  strut  around  them  with  con¬ 
sequential  airs  that  are  uot  a  little  amusing  to 
the  observer. 

The  true  method  of  managing  all  kinds  of 
stock  is  to  take  advantage  of  their  nature  and 
assist  it  to  the  advancement  of  their  keeper’s 
interests.  To  induce  a  lieu  to  lay,  let  the  nest 
be  partly  shaded.  When  she  wants  to  sit,  if 
you  wish  to  remove  her,  do  it  at  night  and 
make  her  surroundings  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  of  the  nest  she  laid  in.  On  a  farm 
where  there  are  many  nooks  aud  comers,  and 
where  the  farmer  has  some  one  to  attend  to 
his  fowls,  boxes  may  be  put  in  a  number  of 
places,  aud  the  fowls  will  select  and  lay,  each 
in  her  favorite  nest,  and  when  the  time  for  sit- 


ting  has  comp,  each  will  go  to  her  accustomed 
nest  without  much  changing  or  confusion :  but 
where  the  accommodations  are  more  limited, 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  nests. 

If  several  varieties  are  kept  and  it  is  intended 
to  maintain  pure  breeds,  each  variety  must  be 
kept  strictly  separate.  Should  any  hens  have 
begun  to  lay  before  such  separation,  then  the 
first  ten  eggs  laid  afterwards  should  uot  be  set; 
but  when  the  fowls  have  been  separated  three 
weeks  without  laying,  it  is  safe  to  save  all 
subsequent  eggs  for  their  purity. 

If  fowls  have  liberty,  they  need  not  now 
have  warm,  soft  food.  When  the  snow  has 
disappeared,  they  will  find  gravel,  seed,  a  little 
green  food,  etc. ;  but  should  they  bo  confined, 
the  winter’s  care  must,  of  course,  be  continued. 
A  lot  of  oyster-shells,  thrown  down  on  a  road 
or  yard  over  which  horses  travel,  is  very  good 
for  poultry  on  a  farm.  Pure  water  is  essential, 
and  should  there  be  any  stagnant  pools  of  dirty 
water  about  the  barn-yard,  fill  them  up  imme¬ 
diately.  Drinking  impure  water  is  a  sourceof 
disease  that  should  never  be  tolerated.  Animal 
food  should  be  given  until  earth-worms  make 
'their  appearance.  Feed  liberally  with  grain 
and  your  hens  will  generously  reward  your 
liberality.  “  h.  h. 

POULTRY  CONVENIENCE. 

I  fiud  the  coop  shown  at  Figure  170  a  great 
improvement  over  the  one  shown  in  a  recent 
Rural..  It  is  made  of  wire  netting,  two  feet 
wide,  Frames,  2x0  feet,  are  made  of  any 


Fig.  170. 

light  scantling.  The  wire  netting  is  tacked 
to  them.  To  give  a  slope  to  the  roof  a  board 
10  inches  wide,  is  cut  diagonally,  as  sbowu  in 
the  picture,  aud  placed  at  each  side.  The 
back  is  just  the  plain  wire  fence.  The  front 
is  two  feet  and  10  inches  high,  with  slats  be¬ 
low  the  wire  so  that  the  little  chickens  can  run 
in  and  ,out.  The  roof  can  bo  made  of  any  old 
boards  or  other  lumber.  Mine  is  made  of  a 
piece  of  an  old  tin  roof.  The  frames  are  simply 
placed  together  and  tied  with  strings  or  wires. 
In  winter  they  can  be  taken  apart  and  stored 
under  shelter  without  taking  up  much  space. 
I  keep  a  10-inch  board  lying  in  front  of  the 
slats.  When  I  want  to  catch  a  chicken,  I 
raise  this  board  and  have  my  prisoner  where 
I  can  catch  him. 

Another  convenient  tool  is  that  shown  at 
Figure  171.  It  is  a  catching-net.  I  would 
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Fig.  171. 

not  think  of  doing  without  it,  if  I  had  but  a 
dozen  liens.  All  know  how  difficult,  it  is  to 
catch  chicks,  old  or  young.  When  we  go 
grabbing  for  them  they  dodge  about  anti  often 
meet,  their  death  uuder  our  feet.  I  make  my 
net  of  hard  brass  wire,  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
lead  pencil.  This  will  hold  the  largest  hen. 
A  net  15  inches  in  diameter  and  2d  or  28  inches 
deep,  is  large  enough.  I  like  a  net  of  1) inch 
mesh.  I  find  it  cheapest  to  knit,  them  myself  I 
but  they  can  be  bought  ut  the  fishing  tackle 
stores.  The  wire  is  fastened  to  an  old  rake 
handle,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  With  a  little 
practice  you  can  easily  catch  a  bird  on  the 
wing  or  on  the  ground.  1  never  thiuk  of 
trying  to  catch  a  bird  without  my  net.  Thei'e 
will  be  no  llutteriug  or  squalling.  A  large 
net  is  used  for  youug  pigs,  which  are  the  hard¬ 
est  things  on  the  farm  to  catch,  except  rabbits* 
aud  I  have  caught  them,  too.  In  New- York 


City,  the  dog -catchers  use  these  nets  very 
successfully.  n.  H. 

Creed  moor,  N.  Y. 

- - Ml 

Keeping  Eggs. — Last  July  we  went  on  a 
yacht  voyage.  We  took  eggs  that  were  pack¬ 
ed  in  February  and  March.  They  were  per¬ 
fect  September  1.  We  are  now  packing 
about  a  dozen  a  day  to  take  with  us  this  sum¬ 
mer.  We  take  the  eggs  fresh'  from  the  nest 
and  pack  them  in  fine  table  salt.  Place  t  hem 
so  that  they  will  not  touch  each  other,  or 
touch  the  box  or  pail,  and  cover  them  well 
with  the  salt,  and  they  will  keep  for  a  year. 
We  have  tried  this  for  years  and  never  failed. 

New- York.  N.  w.  R. 


MY  FIRST  EFFORT  WITH  SMALL 
FRUITS. 

Competition;  an  unfavorable,  beginning; 

profiting  by  ill-success;  preparation;  vari¬ 
eties;  cultivation;  heroic  treatment  of  run¬ 
ners;  mulching;  satisfactory  results. 

The  mau  who  engages  in  any  pursuit  at  the 
present  time  with  a  view  of  making  money, 
must  expect  to  come  into  sharp  competition, 
with  other  men  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar 
occupations.  Hence  in  order  to  succeed,  one 
must  study  the  best  methods  of  conducting  his 
business  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  returns 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
The  small-fruit  business  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule:  in  fact  so  many  have  gone  into 
it  of  late  and  the  competition  has  become  so 
close  that  only  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
hold  on  and  the  energy  and  brains  to  grow 
large  crops  from  small  areas  are  likely  to  re¬ 
alize  much  profit  for  the  time  and  money  in¬ 
vested. 

I  have  picked  berries  but  two  seasons  and 
am  therefore  young  in  the  business.  Then,  I 
violated  the  advice  given  by  life-long  horti¬ 
culturists  whose  wisdom  ought  to  be  heeded, 
for  J  rushed  in  quite  largely,  putting  out  6,000 
rasplwry  roots  aud  one  acre  of  strawberry 
plants  the  first  season.  I  lost  about  one-third 
of  each  from  improper  setting  and  other 
causes.  From  what  remained  of  the  strawber¬ 
ries  I  picked  the  next  season  4,000  quarts  of 
fine  berries,  and  proceeded  to  profit  by  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  partial  failure  by  setting  out 
more  raspberry  roots  and  strawberry  plants, 
with  much  better  success. 

I n  the  spring  of  1885  I  prepared  an  acre  of 
ground  with  great  care,  haviug  plowed  it  the 
previous  fall  as  deep  as  I  could  with  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  plow  without  the  w-heel,  leaving  it  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  frost  duriug  the  winter. 
Iu  the  spring  I  made  an  application  of  about 
12  wagon-loads  of  stable  manure;  theu  I 
plowed  lightly  and  harrowed  several  times. 
Next  I  gave  a  dressing  of  ashes— leached  and 
unleached — a  quantity  of  hen  manure  and  sev¬ 
eral  loads  of  well  composted  yard  manure. and 
harrowed  thoroughly  aud  rolled  with  a  heavy 
roller.  This  treatment  was  given  to  a  loamy 
soil  with  sufficient  mixture  of  clay  for  a  first- 
class  strawberry  ground  as  the  sequel  proved. 
When  the  rolling  was  completed  the  ground 
was  ready  to  receive  the  plants.  Varieties 
selected:  three-quarters,  Wilson;  the  remain¬ 
der,  one-third  each,  Crescent,  Manchester  and 
Sharpless;  time  of  setting,  about  May  25th; 
rows,  three  feet  apart;  plants,  oue  foot  apart 
iu  the  rows.  Six  rows  were  set  four  feet  by 
18  inches  for  new  plants.  Nearly  every  plant 
lived,  although  the  weather  was  very  dry  aud 
hot. 

In  about  one  week  I  started  the  cultivator  and 
kept  it  going  until  October  1st.  At  first  I 
thought  to  keep  all  runners  off  and  adopt  the 
hill  system,  and,  in  fact,  l  did  go  over  the 
patch  two  or  three  times;  but  other  farm 
work  demanded  attention,  and  the  hill  system 
was  abandoned.  As  the  season  advanced  the 
plants  began  to  throw  out  runners  in  great 
profusion,  threatening  to  take  possession  of 
the  entire  space  between  the  rows,  or  to  set 
plants  in  the  matted  rows  so  as  to  render  the 
fruit  worthless;  therefore,  in  August  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  adopt  heroic  treatment,  and  with 
a  pair  of  shears,  always  at  hand  when  weed¬ 
ing,  I  slashed  right  through  the  mass  of  ma¬ 
nors,  destroying  them  by  thousands.  Enough, 
however,  had  taken  root  to  make  the  stand 
about  right,  and  each  one  rapidly  developed 
into  a  strong  and  vigorous  plant.  Iu  Septem¬ 
ber  a  finer  acre  of  strawberries  would  be  hard 
to  find.  Every  row  was  perfectly  filled  up, 
and  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  disease, 
while  thei'e  was  just  room  to  pass  between  the 
rows. 

In  January  I  mulched  heavily  with  clean 
straw,  which  was  removed  from  the  plants 
the  following  May  to  the  space  betweeu  the 
rows.  Everything  worked  well;  blossoms  ap¬ 
peared  iu  great  profusion,  then  the  ripened 
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As  Different  as  Black  from  White. 


As  different  us  black  from  white  are  the  Ccticcra 
Remedies  from  all  other  remedies  for  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood,  with  loss  of 
hair. 

Ccticcra,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Ccticcra  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautitler.  prepared  from  It,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  ccticcra  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier,  Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples,  to  scrofula. 


Ccticcra  Remedies  are  the  greatest  medicines  on 
earth.  Had  the  worst  ease  of  Salt  Rheum  In  this 
country.  My  mother  had  It  twenty  years,  and  In  fact 
died  from  It.  I  believe  Ccticcra  would  have  saved 
her  life.  My  arms,  breast  and  head  were  covered  for 
three  years,  which  nothing  relieved  or  cured  until  I 
used  the  CrrtccBA  Resolvent  internal ly  and  Ccticcra 
Soap,  externally. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Newark,  O. 

Your  Ccticcra  Remedies  performed  a  wonderful 
cure  last  summer  on  one  of  our  customers,  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  of  seventy  years  of  age.  who  suffered  with  a 
fearfully  distressing  eruption  on  his  head  and  face, 
and  who  had  tried  all  remedies  and  doctors  to  no 
purpose. 

J.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

Ccticcra  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
Infallible  skin  beautlflers  and  blood  purifiers. 

Z~if~  Send  for  “How-  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages; 
50  Illustrations  and  100  Testimonials. 


D  I  O/IPLFS,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 
r  I  111  vented  by  Ccticcra  Medicated  Soap. 

R0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— is  the  beet  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin.  Iron  aud  shingle  Roofs.  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  cract  or  peel  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ltOSSlK  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdonnhiirg,  N.  A'. 


I  have  been  afflicted  since  last  Atareh  with  a  Skin 
disease  the  doctors  rolled  Rczema.  Aly  face  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  scabs  and  sores,  and  the  Itching  and  burn- 
Ign  were  almost  unbearable.  Seeing  your  Ccticcra 
Remedies  so  highly  recommended,  concluded  to  give 
them  a  trial,  using  the  Ccticcra  and  Ccticcra  Soap 
externally,  and  Resolvent  internally,  for  four 
months.  I  call  myself  cured.  In  gratitude  for  which  I 
make  this  public  statement. 

AIKS.  CLARA  A.  FREDERICK. 

Broad  Brook.  Conn. 

I  must  exteud  to  you  the  thanks  of  one  of  ray  cus¬ 
tomers.  who  1ms  been  cured,  by  using  the  Ccticcra 
Remedies,  of  an  old  sore,  caused  by  a  long  spell  of 
sickness  or  fever  eight  years  ago.  He  was  so  bad  he 
was  fearful  he  would  have  to  have  his  leg  amputated, 
but  is  happy  to  say  he  Is  now  entirely  well— sound  a  s 
a  dollar.  He  requests  me  to  use  his  name,  which  Is  H 
H.  Casson.  merchant,  ot  this  place. 

JOHN  V.  All  NOR,  Druggist, 

Galnsboro,  Tenn. 

H.  E.  Carpenter.  Henderson.  N.  Y„  cured  of  Psorias¬ 
is  or  Leprosy,  of  twenty  years'  standing,  by  Ccticcra 
Remedies,  the  most  wonderful  cure  on  record.  A 
dustpanful  of  scales  fell  from  him  dally.  Physicians 
and  his  friends  thought  he  must  die. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ccticcra,  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent.  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co  ,  Boston,  Mass. 


bV  uon£.W  ATER-PROOF,  Poet  not  runt 

or  rattle-  I»  Alto  A  SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER 
st  Half  the  Cost.  Outl»«u  the  bullJlug.  CARPETS 
and  RUGS  of  aasie ,  double  tbo  wear  of  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 

SJa-W.H.  FAY&CO.CAMDENtN.  j. 

St.  Louis.  Minneapolis.  Omaha. 

SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE, 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 
CRINDER. 

Weighs  bnt  18  Lbs. 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Alacbine  Wheel.  Pend  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St,  New  York. 


Maionilier's  Hand  Planter,  for  Com.  Beans, 
ana  Uee-t  Scetl.  The  rest  In  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

?».  .11 .  .>1  uc«> tuber  &  Co.,  MTr's.  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Geu’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stoddard.  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  E.  Bulck  Mason.  Litchfield,  Conn.; 
H.  M.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  best  Farm.  Garden.  Poultry  Yard.  lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  aud  Cetnlle  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gatos.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Hoases.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher 
aud  Pller.  Ask  dealer.  In  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind* 
EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent. 

900  M.VKKKT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 


GI¬ 


BE  SURE  IT  HAS  TH£ 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


IRON 

WATER 


PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  W  ELI,’  HIST  LESS  IRON  CO.. 

T  A  »  CUFF  STREET,  NEW  YoRR 
RtUMtv.  Dow  V  (V»„  Boston  V  -’’,  forV.o.  v-rur'and’. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


BEST 

STEEL 

WIRE 


80c.  PET?  ROD.® 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


the  Southern  “booming.”  There  are  fewer 
of  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
Western  greatness.  Labor  is  ©heap  and  a 
poor  man  does  not.  stand  as  ho  would  in  Dako¬ 
ta  or  Kansas.  Farming  implements  are  need¬ 
ed  sadly,  hut  the  farmers  who  need  them  most 
are  too  poor  to  buy  them.  The  great  tracts 
of  land  which,  in  the  Gulf  States  particularly, 
now  produce  barely  enough  to  pay  for  the 
labor  spent  Upon  them,  must  in  time  be  broken 
up.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  being 
secured  by  largo  corporations  or  speculators, 
who  propose  to  farm  them  at  a  distance,  or 
hold  them  fill  their'  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  result  of  this  extensive  fanning,  where 
much  of  the  work  is  done  by  tenants,  is  that 
the  demand  for  first- cl  ass  implements  is  slow, 
except  among  the  larger  planters,  who  will  be 
apt  to  deal  at  headquarters  if  they  can.  A 
man  with  capital  enough  to  establish  himself 
in  business  and  to  conduct  a  farm  where  his 
implements  could  be  seen  iu  operation  would, 
doubtless,  do  fairly  well.  Without  consider¬ 
able  capital  he  would  be  ul  a  disadvantage.  % 
It  would  be  uo  easy  matter  for  an  unknown 
person,  without  special  experience,  to  secure 
an  agency  from  any  large  manufacturer,  for 
a  cash  business  would  be  impracticable,  aud 
the  risks  of  making  “bad  debts”  by  a  man 
new  to  the  country  would  be  too  great,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  risks  of  embezzlement  or  defal¬ 
cation.  Moreover,  all  the  manufacturers  who 
do  u  Southern  trade  have  already  traveliug 
agents  or  drummers  iu  that  section,  and  these 
cover  much  more  country  at  much  less  ex¬ 
pense,  while  usually  calling  upon  all  desirable 
customers. 

SEEDING  AND  FERTILIZING  KOK  A  I’EltMANENT 
MEADOW. 

S.  W.  It.,  Harttand,  Me.— On  au  eight-acre 
Held  that  was  in  oats  last  year  1  propose  to  sow 
oats  again  this  year,  and  seed  for  a  permanent 
meadow;  would  Timothy  and  Ked-top  be  as 
good  as  any  kind  of  grass  seed.  1  sell  my  hay 
and  wish  to  grow  all  i  can  on  this  field.  It  is 
a  natural  grass  Held,  inclined  to  he  wet,  but 
sloping  to  the  south  enough  to  drain  itself.  I 
have  four  tons  of  Bradley ‘s  superphosphate, 
would  it  be  well  to  sow  only  one-half  this 
spring  aud  the  rest  the  following  spring? 
Can  I  afford  to  pay  $3t5  Jper  ton  for  super¬ 
phosphate  to  produce  hay  which  sells  at  $10 
to  $12  per  ton? 

Ans. — To  grow  oats  again  after  outs  last 
year  is  a  poor  preparation  for  a  permanent 
meadow,  which  really  needs  the  very  best 
treatment  before  sowing.  The  fertilizer  will 
bo  of  great  benefit  under  the  circumstances, 
aud  if  one  half  of  the  quautity  mentioned  is 
applied  broadcast  as  soon  as  the  oats  aud  grass 
seed  are  sown,  aud  the  other  half  when  the 
oats  are  taken  off,  it  is  likely  that  a  good 
stand  of  grass  and  clover  could  be  secured. 
The  heaviest  hay  is  from  Timothy  and  clover 
and  it  would,  we  think,  be  more  judicious  to 
seed  with  those,  10  pounds  of  each  per  acre, 
rather  than  with  Timothy  and  Red-top.  Red- 
top  makes  interior  and  light  hay  and  is  the 
best  ouly.upon  low,  wet  meadows  where  other 
grasses  would  not  succeed.  The  mauure  made 
from  Timothy  hay,  saving  all  the  liquids  aud 
losing  nothing,  is  estimated  at  nine  dollars  per 
ten  of  hay  fed.  There  is  little  margin  for  a 
farmer  to  get  rich  by  selling  hay  at  $10  per 
ton;  but  just  now  farmers  cannot  hope  to  get 
rich, and  if  they  can  live  comfortably  aud  keep 
their  farms  improving  they  should  be  satis 
fled,  Throe  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  at 
$1.80  per  100  pounds,  or  $5.40  per  acre,  might 
be  used  with  profit,  witli  hay  at  the  price 
mentioned,  if  two  tons  per  acre  an*  produced, 
but  it.  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  some  way 
were  found  to  feed  the  hay  on  the  farm  with 
better  profit. 

SCARLET  CLOVER;  COTTON  SEED  MEAL  AS 
FEED. 

P.  W.y  Milford ,  Del. — In  this  section  we 
always  sow  Scarlet  Clover  m  August  and 
then  cut  it  next  spring,  getting  only  one  crop; 
can  it  lie  sown  iu  spring  for  cutting  for  hay, 
or  soiling?  If  so,  about  how  long  will  it  take 
from  the  time  of  sowing  to  the  time  of  cutting 
for  hay?  We  have  a  mill  for  grinding  cot¬ 
ton-seed  and  separating  the  hull  from  the 
meal ;  will  the  product  do  to  feed  to  cows  as 
well  as  what  we  buy  in  the  market  ? 

Ans.—  Scarlet.  Clover  Trifolium  iuearna- 
tnm — is  an  annual  and  may  be  sown  in  your 
locality  early  in  the  spring  uud  cut  iu  August 
or  September  for  hay , or  from  .1  uuo  for  soiling. 
On  very  rich  soil  it  may  be  cut.  three  times,  or 
twice  aud  then  pastured.  Your  question  re¬ 
garding  cotton-seed  is  not  quite  clear  as  to 
whether  the  meal  or  the  hull  is  referred  to  as 
i  ln*ing  fit  for  cows.  The  meal  separated  from 
the  husk  is  a  very  nutritious  food  for  Vows, 


should  be  added  (mixed)  to  make  a  complete 
fertilizer?  I  have  applied  ashes  to  my  ground 
for  some  years,  but.  have  been  able  to  see  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  effect,  except  thut  the  soil  is  har¬ 
dened  il'  the  application  is  at  all  liberal.  Most 
ffti  mers'hero  think  ashes  of  no  value,  or  a  dam- 
ugo.  Still  it  would  seem  t.lmt  the  potash  iu 
them  must  be  valuable,  (at.  five  cents  a  bushel) 
aud  so  T  use  them.  Boil  a  day  loam  on  a  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone  formation,  Mine  is  more 
heavily  fertilized  with  stable  manure  than 
usual ;  but  it  doesn’t  answer  all  the  purpose  for 
potatoes  which  I  grow  for  market.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  seem  a  very  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity,  aud  much  too  expensive  if  a  profit  is 
looked  for,  even  if  the  fertilizer  is  what  is 
claimed.  Some  experiments  of  mine  with  su¬ 


pears  to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  in  China, 
the  amount  available  for  export  might  be 
largely  increased  by  more  carefully  collect¬ 
ing  the  wild  plants.  By  this  means  profitable 
employment  would  be  afforded  to  a  large 
number  of  persons,  including  women  and 
children, and  a  considerable  addition  would  be 
made  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  plants  most  abound. 

PRESERVING  WOOD  WITH  CHLORIDE  OF  ZINC 
SOLUTION. 

Several  Subscribers.  Last  year,  under 
“Discussion,”  the  Rural  gave  a  short  account 
of  wood  preservation  with  chloride  of  zinc  iu 
solution.  The  account  was  not  entirely  clear. 
Please  answer  these  questions:  How  anil  when 
should  the  timber  lx*  cut?  2.  What  is  done 


(Continued  from  page  255.) 

fruit.  Well,  it.  was  beautiful,  glossy  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  both  to  me  and  the  market,  to  which 
it  was  shipped.  From  that  acre  1  picked 
0,800  quarts,  or  212.^  bushels,  so  that  I  got  a 
very  satisfactory  yield  from  the  second  sea¬ 
son’s  picking.  But  l  am  ambitious  and  expect 
to  do  better  in  the  future.  To  do  this  will  re¬ 
quire  thorough  and  deep  preparation  of  the 
soil,  liberal  manuring,  great  care  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  varieties,  and  intelligent  cultiva¬ 
tion  ami  treatment  of  the  plants  during  the 
season  of  growth.  L.  d.  fox. 

Ontario  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


Not  a  “Poleless  System.”— It  'is*  hardly 
fair  to  call  the  system  of  raising  Lima  beans, 
described  by  me  in  a  recent  Rural,  a  poleless 
one.  True,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  poles 
employed  iu  the  usual  system  ure  required, 
but.  these  are  quite  essential.  Unless  the  end 
ones  are  made  of  pretty  stout  material ,  the 
novice,  in  the  midst  of  Ids  admiration  for  his 
beautiful  crop  of  beans,  will  find  his  trellis  flat 
on  the  ground,  especially  after  a  good  stiff 
breeze.  I  speak  from  experience. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  wm.  hkvvitt. 
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BARN  BUILDINGS. 

The  barn  shown  at  Figs.  108  and  109  is  what 
I  call  about  right  for  a  farm  of  50  acres.  The 
building  covers  an  area  of  00x70  feet.  The 
amount  of  space  given  to  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  seen  at  Fig.  109.  The  grain  barn 
has  an  eight-foot  basement  arranged  for  sheep 
pens,  feed  racks  aud  water.  Twenty -six  feet 
of  the  barn  can  be  filled  with  hay.  The  straw, 
while  thrashing,  can  be  run  out  ou  to  the  roof 
of  the  covered  yard,  and,  when  the  machine 
has  gone,  put  back  into  the  barn  again.  The 
stables  for  cat  tle  are  under  t.lie  grunary.  The 
loft  over  the  horse  stables  contains  five  tons 
of  hoy  and  an  oat  bin  to  hold  250  bushels. 
This  hin  is  connected  by  spout  with  a  smaller 
bin  in  front  of  the  horses.  F.  h.  rood. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BARN  BUILDINGS.  Fig.  1G8 


perphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  ashes  and 
ground  bone  mixed,  showed  no  results,  iu  oue 
case  a  severe  drought,  perhaps,  being  the 
cause.  In  auot.hor  quite  extensive  one  with 
potatoes,  blight  killed  all  the  tops,  and  I  ob¬ 
tained  no  results  from  my  experimenting.  I 
scattered  nitrate  of  soda  quite  liberally  on 
two  rows  of  corn,  when  a  foot  high,  and  be¬ 
yond  some  scorched  leaves  where  the  nitrate 
occasionally  lodged,  I  was  never  able  to  see 
any  difference  between  those  two  and  other 
adjacent  rows.  AH  were  good,  the  soil  being 
well  fertilized  with  stable  manure. 

Ana — Hero  is  evidently  a  case  of  a  soil  so 
rich  that,  any  added  plant  food  does  uot  in¬ 
crease  the  crop.  “Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast.”  In  answer  to  the  first  question  we 
would  say  that  unleached  ashes  aud  line 


after  cutting?  3.  How  should  it  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  solution?  4.  How  is  the  pre¬ 
serving  material  prepared  and  applied?  5. 
What  is  done  with  the  treated  timber?  6. 
How  long  before  it  is  ready  for  use?  7.  What 
conditions  are  most  favorable  to  long  preser¬ 
vation  ? 

Ans.— Mr.  H.  C.  Kreuter,  who  wrote  the 
note  above  referred  to,  informs  us  that  the 
process  has  been  patented.  Tbe  log  is  placed 
in  a  tub  of  metal.  A  cross-cut  is  made  at. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPQNDENTS, 


[Every  query  must  !>••  accompanied  by  tie*  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  lo  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  quest lou,  please  see  If  tl  Is  uot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
oue  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


ALL  ABOUT  GINSENG. 

M.  H.,  Wolfe  Island,  Oh/.,  Can.— Can 
ginseug  be  profitably  cultivated  here,  and 
how?  What  are  its  use  aud  value? 

ANS,— Ginseng  is  a  low,  perennial  herba¬ 
ceous  plant  found  growing  generally  in  rich 
woods  or  mountainous  regions  iu  different 
parks  of  the  country, though  the  supply  is  chief¬ 
ly  drawn  from  Canada,  the  Eastern  States, 
Pennsylvania, 
sota, 


West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Minne- 
Wisconzln  aud  North  Carolina.  The 
root  is  tuberous,  tliree  or  four  inches  longhand 
usually  divided  into  two  or  three  tap-shaped 
portions.  The  tubers  are  generally  buried 
several  inches  in  the  ground,  and  grow  very 
commonly  at  the  base  of  trees  in  rich  shaded 
forests.  The  root  has  an  aromatic  bitter¬ 
sweet  taste,  is  somewhat  mucilaginous  and 
may  be  considered  a  mild,  stimulant,  aromatic 
tonic.  Medical  men  here  do  not.  believe  it  has 
any  active  medicinal  properties.  In  China, 
however,  from  time  immemorial  It  has  been 
and  still  is  in  great,  demand,  being  regarded 
as  a  very  important  drag,  and  entering  into 
the  preparation  of  almost  every  medicine.  Its 
value  here  is  purely  commercial,  as  it  is 
worthless  except  for  exportation  to  China 
where  it,  alwuys  commands  a  ready  market, 
that  country  appearing  to  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  its  use.  The  annual  exports  from  this 
country  to  that  amount  to  about,  500,000 
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BARN  BUILDINGS.  Fig.  109 


ground  raw  bone  constitute  what  is  known  ns 
a  “complete”  fertilizer.  Though  “complete,” 
however,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  small. 

AGENTS  FDR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN 
THE  SOUTH. 

a.  It.  II. ,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y— What  are  the 
chances  for  ft  young  man  to  locate  at,  the 
Soutli  and  sell  I  arm  machinery?  tine  might 
secure  the  general  Stale  agency  for  some  ini 
plemeut  aud  sell  to  retail  dealers. 

Ans. — The  South  is  not  being  developed  as 
the  West  was.  Rich  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions,  capitalists  aud  those  who  seek  to  do 
business  on  a  large  scale  aro  doing  most  of 


The  logs  should  be  treated  as  soon  after  cut¬ 
ting  as  practicable.  The  strength  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  varies  with  the  kind  of  titnlxw.  One  per 
cent,  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  about  the  average. 
When  logs  are  treated  they  should  be  split  up 
at  once  and  the  parts  should  1)6  allowed  to 
season  in  a  dry  place,  for  about  six  weeks. 
Straight  grained  timber  with  large  cells  aud 
much  sap  is  most,  easily  preserved  iu  this  way. 
A  small  apparatus  with  a  capacity  of  five 
large  logs  per  day  is  offered  for  sale. 

A  RICH- ENOUGH  SOIL. 

W.  P.  W.,  Monroe,  Wis.— With  unleachod 
ashes,  aud  finely  ground  raw  bone,  what 


should  be  fed  at  one  feed  and  twice  a  day  to  a, 
cow,  and  then  only  when  mixed  with  bran 
and  corn  meal.  There  is  no  reason  why  your 
home  ground  meal  should  uot  lm  as  good  in 
in  every  respect  as  that  bought  in  the  market 
if  the  oil  is  extracted.  If  yon  don't  take  out 
the  oil,  that  will  make  a  great  difference,  as 
the  oil  adds  very  much  to  the  nutritive  value, 
and  one  pound  of  it  at  a  feed  would  then  be 
enough  for  a  cow. 

*  “spoilt”  malt  sprouts  as  manuuk. 

If.  II.  Y,,  Finley's  Station  N.  J. — I  have 
bought  malt  sprouts  that  are  too  brown  for 
feed,  for  $2  per  ton;  are  they  worth  that?  How 
should  they  be  used  ?  Would  it  pay  to  use 
them  for  drying  S.  0.  rock  that  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  with  vitriol,  Instead  of  using  dry 
earth? 

A N.s — Malt  sprouts  are  eoniposed  ns  fol¬ 
lows:  in  2,(I0<)  pounds  there  are  1  SI  pounds  of 
water,  1*5  pounds  of  ash,  consisting  of  40 
pounds  of  potash,  25  pounds  phosphoric  acid 
and  other  less  valuable  matters,  and  518 
pouudsof  albuminous  matter  containing  10 
per  cent,  or  83  pounds  of  nitrogen.  These  are 
Till  worth  utlenst  $ It! or #17 por ton, estimated 
by  their  value  iu  fertilizers.  If  the  sprouts 
are  too  brown  to  be  used  for  feed, that  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  heating  of  the  malt  in  drying, 
or  from  partial  decomposition.  The  brown¬ 
ness  from  the  drying  would  not  injure  them 
for  feeding,  but  if  they  are  at  all  decomposed 
they  would  bo  of  course  injurious.  If  the 
sprouts  are  used  for  manure,  they  may  he 
composted  with  S.  Carolina  rook  phosphate 
with  benefit:  but  they  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  before  they  are  used, and  if  possible 
partly  decayed,  lining  thegrowing  germs  and 
roots  of  the  barley,  these  sprouts  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  iu  plant  food. 

ABOUT  PEITKKMINT  CULTURE. 

F.  L.  M.,Fair  Ha  ven, N.  V. — 1.  Is  the  raising 
of  peppermiut  a  business  that  can  be  carried 
on  a  farm  with  profit?  2.  What  kind  of  land 
should  it  be  raised  on?  8.  When  should  the 
seed  be  sown  and  what  kinds?  4.  When  and 
how  should  it  bo  harvested?  5.  By  what  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  oil  extracted  from  the  peppermiut? 

Anb. — 1.  At  present  the  culture  of  pepper¬ 
mint.  is  confined  mostly  to  a  few  sections,  like 
St.  Joseph  County,  Mich.,  and  Way  uc  County 
N.Y.  These  localities  appear  able  to  supply 
all  demands.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  very  ex¬ 
tended  cultivation  of  mint,  would  be  profit¬ 
able,  2.  Any  good  land  will  answer.  That 
in  Michigan  is  a  strong  sandy  loam,  capable 
of  producing  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  8.  In  the 
mint  districts  roots  are  planted  in  furrows 
marked  out.  by  a  shovel-plow  or  similar  in¬ 
strument.  4.  The  proper  time  for  cutting 
can  only  be  determined  by  actual  observation 
of  the  growth  of  the  plant.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  season,  the  condition  of  the  weuther 
and  the  state  <>f  the  plant  that  no  definite 
rule  can  be  given.  5.  The  oil  is  extracted  in 
stills.  As  these  cost  from  $200  to  $500  we  sec 
one  reason  why  the  cultivation  can  only  be 
carried  on  in  localities.  Only  those  who  cul¬ 
tivate  good-sized  areas  can  afford  to  procure 
stills,  and  those  with  a  small  acreage  must 
send  their  mint,  to  the  neighbor’s  still.  The 
only  way  to  obtain  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  succeed  ut  mint  culture  Is  to 
visit  a  growing  field  of  mint,  and  talk  to  the 
owner. 

RUPTURE  IN  A  COLT. 

J.  IK,  Wirt,  Iowa.— My  year-old  colt  is 
ruptured  below  the  navel ;  how  should  he  be 
treated? 

Ans.— Return  any  jfrotr tiding  part  after 
carefully  washing  it  with  a  one-per-cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  other  disinfec¬ 
tant.  Stitch  the  edges  of  the  rupture  together 
with  white  silk  or  cut-gut,  and  apply  a  baud 
age  around  the  body  until  the  rupture  Is 
healed.  A  safe  and  easy  way  of  treating  a 
colt  of  that  age  is  to  use  clamps  instead  of 
stitches,  (ret  two  pieces  of  wood  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  half  an  inch  wide  and  long 
enough  t  o  inclose  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
rupture.  Put  the  colt  on  its  bock  without 
violunce,  and  bo  sure  the  girth  is  removed. 
1  hen  pinch  the  sides  of  the  rupture  together 
quite  tightly  between  the  clamps  and  draw 
the  ends  of  the  latter  together  with  small 
bolts  or  nuts,  or  a  strong  cord.  Isaive  the 
clamp  on  t  ill  it  drops  off  with  the  inclosed 
skin,  when  the  rupture  will  have  closed. 
Keep  tho  animal  as  quiet  as  possible  in  all 
cases. 

“grubs”  in  cattle. 

B.  IK.  Ii.,  Holland,  Ohio ,  and  others. — 
llow  can  I  get  rid  of  grubs  on  the  backs  of 
my  cattle? 

Ans. —  l’ho  “grubs"  are  the  larvap  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  gmi  fiy,  which  lays  its  eggs  oil  the  backs  of 
cattle,  chiefly  iu  August,  though  the  pests 
abound  during  the  other  summer  months  also. 
1  he  My  pierces  the  skin  aud  lays  il«  eggs  in  the 
oriliee,  Soon  a  small  swelling  appears  which 
grows  larger  as  time  passes.  The  tumors  are 
eftou  the  size  of  a  walnut,  with  small  open¬ 


ings  through  which  puss  is  discharged  just  be¬ 
fore  the  larvae  are  ready  to  emerge.  The 
grubs  usually  escape  in  May  or  June,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latitude,  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
into  which  they  penetrate  and  undergo  their 
proper  changes.  They  may  be  readily  dis- 
loged  from  the  backs  of  cattle  by  pressure  of 
the  fingers  and  a  pair  of  tweezers.  All  that, 
tall  to  the  ground  should  bo  killed  at  once, 
horse  eating  dirt. 

II.  A.  Carmel,  N.  Y. — Why  does  my 
horse  want  to  eat  dirt  whenever  he  can  get  n 
chance? 

Ans. — The  animal  is  suffering  Horn  indiges¬ 
tion  or  some  other  gastric  disturbance.  Hive 
it  two  or  three  doses  of  a  pint  of  linseed  oil 
during  a  week.  Feed  bran  mash,  with  a  ten- 
spoonful  of  ginger  and  as  much  powdered  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  in  it  daily  for  a  second  week, 
and  the  horse  will  probably  give  up  his  objec¬ 
tionable  habit.  The  bran  should  be  made  luto 
a  thick,  mushy  mess,  as  it  must  carry  off  the 
saud  which  is  pretty  certain  to  have  collected 
in  the  intestines.  Thick,  boiled  linseed  aud 
oatmeal  gruel  will  do  as  well  as  the  bran 
mash. 

Miscellaneous. 

A.  It.,  York  Co.,  Can, — 1.  What  varieties 
of  strawberries  are  best  for  home  use  here  on 
a  clayey  loam  soil?  The  Wilson  is  degenerat¬ 
ing  and  at  present  is  of  poor  quality.  2. 
Would  the  Lawson  Pear  and  Marianna  Plum 
be  likely  to  prove  hardy  here. 

Ans.— 1.  Our  inquirer  is  the  only  one  who 
can  answer  the  questions  here  asked.  Let 
him  buy  a  half  dozen  each  of  the  following 
varieties  of  strawberries:  Charles  Downing, 
Cumberland  Triumph,  Mt.  Vernon,  May  King, 
Parry,  Sharpless,  Triompbe  de  Guild.  Of  the 
later  kinds,  try  Ontario,  Crimson  Cluster,  Jes¬ 
sie,  Belmont,  Jewell,  Bnhach  No.  5.  Hender- 
derson  is  of  fine  quality  but  unproductive. 
Such  a  selection  will  enable  him  to  judge  in  a 
season  or  so  which  kinds  suit  his  taste  and 
soil  best,  2.  We  should  guess  that  the  Law- 
son,  eh'.,  would  prove  hardy. 

IJ.  S.,  Beamsville,  Ont.,  Can.— 1.  On  a 
field  which  was  plowed  last  fall  1  want  to  sow 
spring  wheat  and  seed  down  for  hay.  I  have 
a  large  pile  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure 
close  by;  how  should  it  be  applied  to  produce 
the  best  results  for  wheat  and  grass?  2.  What 
sort  of  spring  wheat  should  1  sow?  3.  How 
many  pounds  of  clover  and  Timothy  should 
l  ie  seeded  ? 

Ans. — Spread  the  manure  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  harrow  well  in.  2.  If  liable  to  rust  in 
your  locality  sow  the  Russian— if  not  sow 
White  Fife.  3.  Five  pounds  of  Timothy  and 
two  pounds  of  clover  on  land  so  well  top- 
dressed  with  manure. 

B.  Mr. 4.,  Columbia  ville,  Mich. — In  sowing 
oats  and  peas  together,  what,  proportion  of 
each  should  be  sown  so  that  they  will  stand  up 
in  such  a  way  that  I  can  cut  them  with  a  self- 
binder? 

Ans. — Of  peas  1 !  j,  and  oats 2 '.j  bushels. 
Tills  crop  should  be  sown  thickly  as  fine  fod¬ 
der  and  a  large  yield  are  more  desirable  than 
grain. 

G.  V,  IF.,  Lyons,  TFis. — Will  a  cyclone  noz¬ 
zle  tit  the  aquapult;  and  where  can  one  be  ob¬ 
tained  ? 

Ans. — It  is  necessary  to  attach  a  rubber  bose, 
longer  or  shorter  as  desired,  to  the  pump  and 
an  iron  tube  must  be  inserted  in  the  other  end 
of  the  hose.  To  the  other  end  of  the  iron 
tube  the  nozzle  it,  secured. 

IF.  M.  /•’.,  Bellsrille ,  TV. r, — Will  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  bear  as  well  if  there  are  from  two  to  five 
vines  iua  hill  as  if  there  is  only  one? 

Ans. — If  each  hill  were  confined  to  one  vine 
the  potatoes  would  average  larger  thau  if 
there  were  more  vines;  but  the  yield  of  mar 
chan  table  potatoes  would  be  less. 

An  Inquirer,  Oak  Hirer,  Manitoba. — To 
answer  your  inquiry  wo  must  know  your 
name.  Our  books  do  uot  show  the  uame  of 
any  subscriber  at  the  address  you  give,  aud 
you  fail  to  sign  your  uame. 

IF.  .S’.  C.,  Middletown, N.  — H.  J.  Baker  & 
Bro.,  215  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  sell  sul¬ 
phur. 

Several  Subscribers.  —The  cyclone  uozzle  is 
made  by  Thomas  Summerville  &  Son,  313 
13th  Street,  N.  IV.  Washington,  D.  0. 

L.  S.  L.,  Ilohnens ,  IFis,— Haaff’s  address  is 
Atkinson,  111.  His  book  is  advertised  in  our 
columns. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  J.  G.,  Baltimore,  Md.— On  page  227  of 
the  Rural  reference  is  made  to  what  1  know 
was  a  bad  mistake  iu  the  Country  Gentleman, 
to  the  effect  that  cow -peas  grow  too  small  in 
the  North  to  tie  of  any  value,  and  it  is  further¬ 
more  said,  that  many  varieties  ripened  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  made  a  very  heavy 
growth;  was  the  black  (white  eye)  variety, 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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HIGH  GUDE  BONE  FERTILIZERS. 

AMMONI&TEO  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


No  Fertilizer  Selling  at  the  Same  Price  Shows 
as  High  Valuation.  It  Leads  All  Others. 

Potato  Fertilizer 

Contains  all  the  Plant  Food  necessary  for  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes. 

“Out  of  some  20  varieties  of  Potatoes  exhibited  at  the 
'’atr  of  the  Farniinytun  Valley  Agricultural  Society  held 
.'his  Fall,  sixteen  first  premiums  were  awarded  to  varieties 
ffowiion  your  Special  Potato  Fertilizer.  This  must  show 
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HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 

Patented  July  21.  1SR5:  May  is,  1886;  August  3,  1886. 

The  only  practical  machine  In  use  which  makes  (he 

fence  In  the  Held  wheuever  wanted. 


Ohlltclinhlc  Stover 

IMPROVED. 

Windmills  for  pumping 
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which  makes  a  rampant  growth  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  tried  there?  Here  it  yields 
more  peas  than  any  other  sort,  olten  produc¬ 
ing  (50  for  one.  It  is  also  by  far  the  best  to 
turn  under  for  green  manuring. 

It.  N.-Y, — The  so-called  “cow-peas"  which 
we  tried  were  sent  to  us  under  various  names, 
such  as  Whippoorwill,  Java,  Conck  Pea,  Goat 
Pea,  Poor-laud  Pea,  Blaek-eye  Crowder,  Little 
Lady  Pea,  Little  Black,  Three-crop  Pea,  Tory 
Pea,  Early  Favorite,  Red  Ripper,  Goose  Pea, 
etc.  We  cannot  now  state  whether  auy  of 
the  seed  was  “black  with  a  white  eye"  or  not. 
Some  of  the  above  named  peas  ripened  in 
mid  August,  the  Poor- laud  Pea,  for  example. 
The  vines  were  two  feet  in  hight,  spreading 
out  four  feet.  The  Conck  Pea  grew  one  foot 
in  hight,  spreading  out  12  feet,  covering  the 
ground  entirely.  It  did  not  bloom — and  so 
they  differed  as  fully  described  at  the  time. 
(Oct.  9, 1880,  page  070). 


Exaggerated  Praise- — Professor  Shelton 
wonders  if  the  unsavory  Bohemian  oat  swin¬ 
dle,  or  the  demonstration  made  at  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  experimental  grounds — uud  for 
that  matter  upon  his  own  college  grounds — 
that  a  half  dozen  of  last  year’s  highly  puffed 
novelties  in  oats  were  one  and  the  same  sort, 
and  a  very  “ornary"  sort  at  that,  has  been  an 
eye-opener  to  farmers  in  general,  and  seeds¬ 
men  in  particular.  In  some  of  the  catalogues, 
he  says,  a  strong  desire  to  “boom"  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  is  mausfest,  the  display  of 
fanciful  cuts  aud  exaggerated  statements 
rivaling  in  some  cases  the  performance  of  last 
year  with  “Welcome"  and  other  sorts  of  oats. 
He  notices  some  worse  than  misleading  state¬ 
ments  auent  certain  grains  and  grasses,  which 
are  sure  to  make  trouble  for  many  innocent 
cultivators.  For  example,  that  in  the  North, 
— wholly  worthless  Johnson  Grass.  Sorghum 
halapense, — is  lauded  at  great  length  iu  several 
of  the  catalogues,  one  going  so  far  as  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  superior  to  most  other  cultivated  spe¬ 
cies,  aud  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  About 
the  best  thing.  Prof.  (Shelton  says,  that  can  be 
said  of  this  coarse  glass  is,  that  it  kills  out, 
almost  completely,  every  winter  in  his  section. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  R,  N.-Y.  sent 
this  out  in  one  of  its  seed  distributions  made 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Over  20,000  packets 
were  mailed  from  the  Rural  Office  aud  it  has 
beeu  tried  everywhere  iu  the  North.  We 
were  induced  to  make  this  distribution,  first, 
from  the  fact  that  the  roots,  as  we  supposed, 
endured  one  winter  at  the  Rural  Ex.  Grounds 
and,  second,  because  the  grass  may  be  cut 
twice  in  a  season.  We  are  now  in  doubt 
whether  the  roots  live  through  the  winter,  or 
whether  the  successive  years’  growth  does 
not  spring  from  the  seeds  which  fall  aud, 
remaining  iu  the  soil,  sprout  the  next  spring. 
Certain  it  is  wo  have  had  no  reports  from  the 
thousands  of  trials  which  must  have  beeu 
made  from  the  Rural  seed  that  it  is  hardy  in 
the  Northern  (States. 

ATrjfle  “Too  Previous.”— “This  paper, 
less  than  twro  months  ago,  was  the  first  iu  all 
the  land  to  suggest  that  bonis  should  aud 
must  go,”  says  the  good  Kansas  City  Live 
Stock  Indicator,  of  March  24,  and  forthwith 
it  claims  no  little  glory  in  that  half  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  it  now  sees  “speak  of 
the  proposition  as  though  they  had  beeu 
its  life-long  advocates.”  How  very,  very 
oblivious  some  excellent  people  are  of  the 
merits  of  others,  and  how  very  mindful  of 
their  own !  Over  four  years  ago,  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  hornless  cattle  w  ere  discussed  at  length 
iu  the  Rural  New-Yorker  by  '-Stockman" 
and  others.  It  was  strongly  urged  that,  ow¬ 
ing  to  their  great  prepotency,  polled  bulls 
should  be  employed  to  cross  on  all  horned 
cows,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  horn¬ 
less  progeny;  add  as  the  change  to  be  wrought 
by  this  means  must  necessarily  be  very  slow, 
the  expediency  of  dehorning  cattle,  or,  better 
still,  of  destroying  the  nascent  horns  on  calves, 
was  dwelt  upon  at  length.  Ever  since,  the 
the  subject  has  beeu  frequently  discussed  iu 
the  Rural  aud  in  other  papers,  many  of 
which  quoted  from  our  columns.  In  the  issue 
of  May  29,  last  year,  we  gave  a  length}'  account 
of  polled  cattle,  in  connection  with  the  fine 
polled  head  of  Lady  Fulton,  and  were  very 
emphatic  in  our  recommendation  of  hornless 
beasts,  expatiating  at  considerable  length  on 
the  evils  arising  from  the  possession  of  horns 
aud  on  the  advantages  of  their  absence, 
(since  then,  this  question  of  “horns  or  no 
horns”  has  been  very  freely  discussed  in  our 
pages,  both  in  the  text  and  pictorially.  Iu 
the  Rural  of  August  14th  last,  for  instance, 
we  forcibly  illustrated  our  view  of  the  matter 


in  two  very  expressive  cuts,  “  Horns,”  and 
“No  Horns,”  and  Brother  Coburn,  Editor  of 
the  Live  Stock  Indicator,  spoke  very  appre¬ 
ciatively  of  the  merits  of  the  two  pictures. 
“Two months  ago"  from  March  24th,  wrould  be 
about  December  24th.  It  will  therefore  be  seen 
that  whatever  glory  there  may  be  in  the  early 
advocacy  of  dehorning  cattle,  the  Rural’s 
claim  to  it  is  a  loug  way  ahead  of  that  of  the 
lively,  piquant,  excellent,  but  iu  this  case 
oblivious  Live  (stock  Indicator. 

France  against  Fraud  in  Oleo. — What¬ 
ever  excuse  the  makers  and  dealers  of  bogus 
butter  may  make  for  their  opposition  to 
State  and  National  law's  regulat.iug  its  sale, 
the  real  ground  of  their  hostility  lies  iu  the  de¬ 
sire  that  its  sale  should  be  ent  irely  unrestricted 
— as  free  as  when  at  the  outset  they  secured  it 
a  foothold  iu  domestic  economy  by  passing  it 
off  as  genuine  butter.  All  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis¬ 
honest  practice,  and  the  rigid  nature  of  the 
laws  they  find  it  necessary  to  pass  amply 
shows  the  great  difficulty  they  find  iu  compell¬ 
ing  the  “oloo”  meu  to  deal  honestly.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  law's  in  France,  it  is  illegal  to 
sell,  import  or  export  margarine,  oleomarga¬ 
rine,  or  any  other  mixture  of  fat.  or  oil  under 
the  name  of  butter,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  of  these  substances  that  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  it.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  is  from  £10  to  £750,  aud  from  six  days’  to 
as  many  months’  imprisonment.  All  fraudu¬ 
lent  mixtures  of  butter  and  fat  which  are 
prohibited  are  liable  to  confiscation.  The 
court  is  empowered  to  publish  particulars  of 
the  fraud  aud  of  the  punishment  inflicted  in 
the  newspapers,  public  markets,  or  places 
wffiere  the  fraud  was  committed,  or  upon  the 
doors  of  the  house  or  shop  of  the  delinquent, 
at  his  expense.  A  person  convicted  a  second 
time  will  in  all  cases  receive  the  extreme  pen¬ 
alty.  Every  seller  of  imitation  butter  or 
mixture  of  butter,  is  buuud  to  inform  the 
buyer  of  the  nature  of  the  compoun  ’,  and 
have  the  casing  or  wrapping  paper  printed 
with  the  words,  “margarine”  or  ‘'oleomarga¬ 
rine"  iu  plain  characters.  All  articles  for 
holding  these  fats  must  have  these  words 
burned  in  by  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers.  The  same  words  are  to  be  used  upon 
all  invoices  and  bills,  between  buyer  aud  sel¬ 
ler,  aud  the  same  terms  must  also  be  used  by 
carriers,  under  heavy  penalties. 

A  contrast. — B.  F.  Johnson  favors  us  with 
a  slijj  which  compares  the  programmes  of  the 
graduating  exercises  at  the  Iowa  ami  Illinois 
land-grant  colleges  for  the  year  1880,  which 
show  that  in  the  former  agriculture  is  not 
neglected,  while  iu  the  latter  it  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  at  all.  Here  is  the  lowra  programme: 

“1.  Agriculture,  its  Development  as  an  In¬ 
dustry;  2.  The  Growth  of  Ancient  Religious; 
3.  An  American  Coach  Horse;  4.  The  Growth 
aud  Culmination  of  Government;  5.  Tuuuel- 
ing  in  Soft  Material;  <5.  The  Horse’s  Foot  and 
its  Diseases;  7.  Test  of  Hardiness  iu  Fruit 
Trees;  8.  A  Pratt  Truss  Bridge;  9.  Structural 
Steel;  10.  Street  Pavements." 

Here  is  the  Uliuois  programme: 

‘•1.  The  Uses  of  Mystery;  2.  Mind  Moulds 
Material;  3.  Influeuceof  Goethe;  4.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Science;  5.  The  Impelling  Forces  of 
Civilization;  0.  The  Power  of  Public  Opinion; 
7.  Human  Responsibility;  8,  Development 
of  Mind  in  Democracy;  9.  Relation  Between 
the  Industries  and  the  State;.  10.  Mahommed- 
istn;  11.  Personal  Liberty;  12.  Judgment  and 
Revelation." 

Reformation  in  Nomenclature. -In  Agri¬ 
cultural  Science,  an  article  by  Professor 
Bailey,of  the  Michigau  Agricultural  Coliege, 
gives  good,  sound  reasons  why  the  late  reform 
iu  the  nomenclature  of  pomological  varieties 
should  be  carried  to  all  cultural  varieties. 
This  confusion,  he  says,  owes  its  origin  to  an 
aping  of  botanical  methods.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  Latin  adjectives  should  be  applied 
to  cultural  varieties,  while  there  are  several 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  "We  need  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  uutural  and  artificial  varieties. 
The  former  should  be  designated  by  Latin  ad¬ 
jectives,  the  latter  by  English.  For  instance, 
Juniperus  (Sabina  var.  proeumbens  is  a  nat  ur- 
al  variety.  Juniperus  Sabina  vur.  variegata 
is  a  cultural  form,  yet  the  names  do  not  des¬ 
ignate  the  fact. 

Again,  vve  have  lots  of  such  catalogue  names 
as  Petunia  liybridu  grandiflora  fimbriata 
flore  pleno.  This  might  better  be  expressed  in 
English  as  the  “Large”-flowrered,  fimbriated 
double  Petunia,  which  as  Professor  Bailey 
says,  anwsors  every  purpose  of  the  Latin  jar¬ 
gon  while  it  is  more  intelligible  and  does  not 
mislead.  No  such  plants  exist  as  Petunia 
grandiflora  and  P.  hybrida.  These  names  are 
untrue.  The  very  trinity  of  excellence  iu  the 
binomiul  system — accuracy,  perspicuity,  ele¬ 
gance — falls  by  this  methods  into  confusion 
and  repulsiveness.  * 

For  similar  reasons  the  Agricultural  Bot- 
auy  proposed  by  the  indefatigable  Director 
of  tfielfew  York  Experiment  (Station  has  lit 


tie  to  commend  it.  We  do  not  see  any  advau-  | 
tage  that  can  follow  an  agricultural  nomencla¬ 
ture  which  proposes  to  substitute  Latiu  for 
Euglish  names,  such,  e,  as  Zea  everta,  Z. 
indurata,  Z.  indentata,  Z.  amylacea,  Z.  sach- 
charata,  Z.  amylea*aceharata,  for  Pop,  Flint, 
Dent,  Soft,  Sweet  Corn,  etc. 

Village  Improvement.— A  writer  iu  the 
Century  Magazine  remarks  that  iu  regard 
to  the  planting  of  trees  iu  village  streets  much 
might  be  said.  This  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
first  things  thought  of  aud  undertaken  by  Vil¬ 
lage  Improvement  Societies.  This  is  well. 
And  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  every  tree 
thus  planted  is  a  positive  gain  both  iu  regard 
to  appearance  and  comfort.  But  there  is  often 
so  little  care  taken  in  planting  trees  or  iu 
their  subsequent  management,  that  we  get 
many  sickly' and  imperfect  specimens  where 
we  should  have  noble  and  stately  growths. 
Here  it  is  emphatically  true  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  w  ell.  Then 
wre  make  the  mistake  of  limiting  ourselves  to  a 
very'  few  species  of  trees,  when  we  have  au 
almost  countless  variety  from  which  to  choose. 
No  other  country  is  so  rich  in  the  variety  ami 
beauty  of  its  trees  as  ours.  Yet  wo  have  re¬ 
stricted  ourselves  in  street-planting  for  tho 
most  part  to  the  elms  and  maples.  Why 
should  we  not  make  use  of  the  ash,  the  birches 
the  beech,  the  basswood  or  linden,  the  locust, 
the  chestnut,  the  hickory,  the  sycamore,  the 
magnificent  tulip  tree,  the  cypress,  the  larch, 
with  the  cedars,  and  other  evergreens,  not  to 
speak  of  the  mauy  other  trees,  by  a  wise  se¬ 
lection  from  which  we  may  secure  endlessly 
varied  effects  of  foi’m  aud  color?  asks  the 
writer  in  the  Century . 

The  general  view  taken  above  is  good 
enough,  but  we  should  never  mention  the 
birch,  locust,  sycamore,  cypress,  larch,  cedar, 
as  suitable  for  tho  purpose. 

Value  of  American  White  Oak.— If  our 
wasteful  laud-flayers  and  ax- men  could  hear 
or  see  what  is  thought  abroad  of  our  white 
oaks,  perhaps  they  would  be  more  inclined  to 
spare  them.  Much  as  is  said  and  sung  about 
British  White  Oak,  the  Garden  places  the 
American  White  Oak  quite  above  it  both  as  to 
free  growth  of  the  tree  aud  its  value  for  tim¬ 
ber,  and  says,  after  enumerating  a  great 
many  of  its  special  adaptations,  that  it  is  due 
to  this  wood  that  the  American  coach  wheels, 
shafts,  implement  handles,  etc.,  are  so  much 
lighter  and  neater  than  the  English,  the  wmod 
being  so  mueb  tougher  and  twice  as  durable. 
It  is  what  enables  the  Americans  to  surpass 
the  English  in  carriage  and  steamboat  build¬ 
ing.  This  was  well  showrn  by  American  mak¬ 
ers  at  the  lute  Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition. 
The  value  of  the  tree  has  been  loug  known 
abroad.  Loudon  says  that  thousands  of  pounds 
have  beeu  spent  iu  Great  Britain  in  vain 
efforts  to  import  its  acorns  and  grow'  them. 
It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  the  young  trees 
are  w  ickedly  wasted  from  our  woods  as  soon 
as  they  become  fit  for  hoops. 

Doesn’t  Want  a  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. — Professor  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  is  uot  in  favor  of  raising 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  cabinet  official,  “flow  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  politician  every  t  hree  or  four  years 
to  a  seat  iu  the  President’s  Cabinet  can  help 
agriculture  has  never yet  been,  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  never  will  be,  clearly  shown,"  ex¬ 
claims  he  in  the  College  Industrialist,  He 
is  quite  well  aware  t  hat  the  Government  per¬ 
forms  a  useful  and  legitimate  function  in  col¬ 
lecting  statistics,  and  in  encouraging  ex¬ 
perimental  and  educational  undertakings, 
but  he  is  confident  that  the  agriculturist 
may  w'eil  pray  to  be  let  alone  by  statesmen  of 
every  grade  and  political  complexion.  A  live, 
progressive  agriculture  is  impossible  except 
where  there  are  intelligent,  industrious  fann¬ 
ers;  and  such  farmers  are  nob  likely  to  be 
helped,  even  in  their  feeliugs,  by  having  a 
boss  at  Washington. 

FULL  AS  A  TICK. 

President  Barry  deems  a  poor  pear  worse 
than  a  poor  apple. . .  . . . 

Editor  J.  J.  Thomas  of  the  Albany  Culti¬ 
vator,  gives  a  number  of  rules  to  be  observed 
in  laying  out  and  pluuting  ornamental 
grounds . . . 

Set  off  ground  for  no  more  ornamental 
planting  than  can  be  well  performed  aud  well 
taken  care  of . 

Avoid  laying  out  too  many  w'alks;  one  or 
two,  neatly  kept,  are  better  than  many  in  a 
state  of  neglect . 

Parallel  walks  should  be  avoided,  or, if  ne¬ 
cessary,  they  should  be  hid  from  each  other 
by  plantings . . . 

Let  every  wulk  lead  to  some  special  point 
or  object,  as  a  seat  or  a  summer  house,  uud 
uot  “end  nowhere” . . . . . 

Great  advantage  may  be  taken  of  undula¬ 
tions  fo*  increasing  the  beauty  and  variety 


of  the  place,  and  a  great  deal  be  thus  compris¬ 
ed  within  a  moderate  extent . 

A  simple  plan,  well  executed,  is  far  better 
than  a  complex  one  under  neglect . 

Barns  and  outbuildings  symmetrically 
built,  even  of  rough  materials,  may  present  a 
good  appearance  if  partly  or  slightly  hid  with 
trees,  aud  give  the  impression  of  a  complete 
farm  home . . . . ‘ 

In  setting  young  grape-vines,  a  writer  in  the* 
good  Farm  Journal  cuts  back  to  two  buds  and 
lets  the  uew  growth  run  on  the  ground  for 
the  first  season.  He  has  never  succeeded  m 
getting  a  good  healthy  growth  w  hen  he  has 
attempted  to  train  the  new  canes.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  differs  from  that  of  the  F.  J.  corres¬ 
pondent.  We  think  it  best  to  give  support  to 
the  new  shoot  from  the  start.  Whether  it  be 
the  uew  growth  of  the  grape  or  auy  other 
vine,  it  can  scarcely  bo  benefited  by  being 
twisted  aud  beaten  about  by  every  wind . 

Major  Brooks  reminds  us  that  the  exces¬ 
sive  bearing  of  fruit  trees  lessens  tho  future 
crops  more  than  it  increases  the  current  crop. 

Wm.  Francis  Bennett,  The  Bride  and 
American  Beauty  are  now  being  offered  at  23 
cents  each . . . . 

A  whiter  in  the  London  Garden  lEuglaud) 
says  that  American  blackberries  are  quite  a 
failure  with  him.  They  cannot  be  induced  to 
make  any  growth  either  with  or  without  ma¬ 
nure.  The  only  sort  that,  makes  any  growth 
worth  notice  is  tho  Parsley-leaved  kind,  but, 
he  says,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  na¬ 
tive  bramble.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
Parsley-leaved  is  a  variety  of  the  European 
blackberry,  Rubus  fruticosus . 

The  Popular  Science  News  says  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  quack  doctor  will  have  a  hundred 
patients  w'hero  the  skillful, scientific  pli}sician 
will  have  one.  Aud  at  the  word  of  some  blat¬ 
ant  demagogue,  thousands  of  hard-workiug 
men  will  stop  their  employment  and  trans¬ 
form  themselves  iuto  enemies  ol’  public  order. 

Life  has  been  described,  says  the  above 
journal,  as  “a  disease  exceedingly  contagious 
and  invariably  fatal” . .  . 

A  celebrated  doctor  of  Germauy  is  treat¬ 
ing  diphtheria  very  successfully  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  red-hot  platinum  wire  to  the  mem¬ 
branes.  It  causes  very  little  pain  aud  the 
cauterized  sores  are  totally  sterilized.  The 
fever  disappears  and  the  membranes  do  not 
re-form.  This  doctor,  and  he  is  supported  by 
others,  believ  es  that  this  uew  mode  of  treating 
diphtheria  will  reduce  the  number  of  fatal 
eases  to  a  minimum  it  the  patients  are  treated 
in  the  propermanner  and  without  loss  of  time. 

It  is  well  that  farmers  should  understand 
that  the  use  of  plaster  iu  stables  is  economical. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  explains  itsimply  iu  this 
way:  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  volatile  at  or¬ 
dinary  temperatures.  The  strong  ammo  niac- 
al  odor  of  stables  aud  urinals  is  due  to  it. 
Now,  if  we  use  plaster,  which  is  sulphate  of 
lime,  in  stables  or  on  manure  piles,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  aud  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed. 
But  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  not  volatile.  An¬ 
other  advantage  of  using  plaster  iu  stables  is 
that  the  air  which  the  animal  breathes  is 
sw'eeter  and  purer  . . . 

The  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  great 
w  ealth  of  hardy  plants  from  American  gar¬ 
dens  m  favor  of  a  few,  hardly  a  score,  of  ten¬ 
der  ones,  lias  so  impoverished  them  of  all 
real  beauty  as  to  make  them  monotonous  aud 
uninteresting  iu  the  extreme,  says  Mr.  B.  A. 
Elliott.  The  great  advantage  of  gardening 
with  hardy  plants,  not  considering  then- 
greater  beauty,  is  that  every  dollar  spent  for 
them  is  u  permanent  investment,  undone  that 
will  greatly  increase  in  value  every  year,  and 
if  but  half  the  money  spent  annually  for  ten¬ 
der  plants  were  invested  in  hardy  ones,  our 
gardens  in  a  few  years  would  fairly  overflow 
with  floral  beauty.  Arranged  with  some 
judgment  at  first,  the  hardy  garden  might  iu 
a  great  meusure  lie  left  to  take  rare  of  itself; 
time  would  add  to  its  attractions,  aud  the 
happy  owner  might  go  away  foryears  aud 
find  it  beautiful  on  bis  return . 

Professor  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
College,  amazes  us.  Speaking  of  “horns”  or 
“no  horns”  he  does  not  understand  why  the 
reforming  brethren  stop  at  horns;  why  uot 
lop  from  their  dumb  charges  tails  and  ears, 
which  are  certainly  expensive  superfluities. 
And,  besides,  the  tail  is  really  dangerous,  in¬ 
flicting  greater  misery  (as  every  milkman 
knows)  upon  the  human  race.  Prof.  S.  is  con¬ 
fident,  than  tho  horns  have  yet  beeu  cap¬ 
able  of.  Why,  Professor  Shelton!  Isn’t  tho 
tail  a  very,  very  valuable  whisker-off  of 
files,  the  greatest  torment  of  cattle  iu  hot 
weather!  And  the  ears! — aren’t  (hey  very, 
very  valuable  collectors  of  sound . 

During  tho  past  three  years  the  farm 
teachers  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
have  been  trying  to  procure  a  first-class  feed- 
mill,  and  duriug  this  time  have  used  no  less 
thuu  seven  different  mills,  selecting  these  no 
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cording  to  the  best  information  accessible. 
Singularly  enough,  the  seventh  and  last  mill 
turns  out  the.  best  of  the  lot — worth  all  the 
others  combined — doing,  in  the  same  time, 
very  much  better  work,  and  more  of  it,  with 
a  power  less  by  one-third  than  is  required  by 
either  of  the  other  mills.  This  well  shows  the 
importance  of  a  careful  inquiry  before  fann¬ 
ers  invest  in  so-called  improved  farm  imple¬ 
ments . . . . . 

Our  friend,  the  Farmers’  Review,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  says  that  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
has  increased  its  appropriation  for  Farmers’ 
Institute  work  from  *5,000  to  312,000,  Min¬ 
nesota  follows  closely  with  an  appropriation 
of  $7,500  for  Institute  work,  and  it  hopes  soou 
to  hear  that  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  urging  an  appropriation  of  i?  10,000 

for  Institute  work  in  Illinois . 

DR.C.  A.  CrOKSSM  a  v,  Director  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in 
a  late  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  said  that  all  our  cultivated 
plants  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
orchard  contain  the  same  elementary  constitu¬ 
ents,  yet  not  two  of  them  in  the  same  absolute 
and  relative  proportions  (carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potas¬ 
sium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  silicon, 

chlorine,  and  perhaps  manganese) . 

The  essential  plaut  constituents  are  not 
needed  in  different  plants  in  the  same  corres¬ 
ponding  proportions  at  the  various  successive 
stages  of  growth  in  different  absolute  and 
relative  proportions.  Each  plant  has  its  own 
wants  at  different  stages  of  its  development. 
Grain  crops  require  much  nitrogen  in  an  avail¬ 
able  form  during  their  later  period  of  growth, 
blooming  and  forming  seeds;  grape-vines 
need  a  large  amount  of  potash  during  the 
growing  and  maturing  of  the  grapes . 

A  due  consideration  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  existing  available  plaut  food  of 
the  soil  and  some  more  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  plant  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  cultivate  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  manor¬ 
ial  substance,  continues  Dr.  G-oesstnaun.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  this  connection  to  secure 
within  certain  limits  a  liberal  supply  of  every 
essential  food  constituent  of  the  plant  under 
cultivation  to  meet  promptly  its  periodical 
wants  when  called  for.  The  heavier  the  crop 
the  larger  should  be  the  return  of  the  constit¬ 
uents  carried  off  from  the  soil,  keeping  in  mind, 
however,  the  fact  that  success  does  not  depend 
ou  any  exceptionally  large  amount  of  one  or 
the  other  prominent  article  of  plant  food,  as 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  nitrogen,  but  on  a 
liberal  supply  of  every  essential  plant  constit¬ 
uent.,  for  that  one  of  the  essential  articles  of 
plant  food  which  is  present  in  the  soil  in  the 
smallest  proportion  controls  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult . . . 

Dr.  Cr.  says  that  an  excessive  accumulation 
in  the  soil  of  either  animal  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  or  of  both,  is  apt  to  turn  it  into  a  breeding 
place  of  injurious  parasitic  growth,  a  view  sus¬ 
tained  by  Dr.  Lfiwes.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
commendable,  continues  Dr.  G.,  to  secure  a 
liberal  supply  of  the  various  essential  articles 
of  plant  food  by  the  use  of  an  exceptionally 
large  quantity  of  barnyard  mauure  or  of  an 
organic  refuse  material  of  similar  character. 
To  this  our  suburban  market  gardeners  who 
use  all  the  way  from  50  to  100  tons  of  stable 
mauure  per  acre  every  year  will  scarcely  yield 
a  ready  assent.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  however,  has 
pointed  out  to  these  gardeners,  through  Dr. 
Lawes  and  Joseph  Harris,  how  it  may  be 
economy  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  au  1  increase  the  quantity  of  chemicals. . 


It  is  considered,  however,  that  it  would  be 
safer  to  defer  the  plauting  to  the  first  week  in 
April.  Others,  however,  know  that  wet 
springs  are  the  rule,  and  prefer  the  early 
planting,  and  they  insure  a  dry  and  pulver¬ 
ized  seed-bed.  Oats,  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables  are  all  planted  and  most  of  them 
visible.  Raspberries,  gooseberries  and  early 
apples  are  coming  into  leaf.  Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  well,  but  the  acreage  is  much  reduced,  ow¬ 
ing  to  successive  partial  failures.  The  State 
Legislature  has  adjourned ,  having  given  very 
poor  satisfaction  to  the  general  public.  It 
seems  as  if  every  member  were  sent  to  procure 
a  special  local  measure  audthe  State  is  already 
Hooded  with  special  acts,  making  it  most  ar¬ 
duous  for  even  lawyers  to  know  the  laws.  Im¬ 
mense  immigration  is  passing  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  But  the  overwhelming 
boom  prevails  in  every  town.  Suburban 
property  is  being  bought  at  high  prices,  but 
buyers  limit  their  liability  to  the  amount  paid 
down,  which  is  simply  an  option  sale,  as  the 
amount  paid  is  small  j,  r. 

New  York. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  April  5. — Fine  new  but¬ 
ter  is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance,  and 
is  eagerly  bought  up.  It  is  not  yet  coming 
in  freely,  but  considerable  is  going  to  New 
York,  bringing  more  than  dealers  can  offer 
here.  The  week  has  seen  the  receipts  of  185 
packages,  mostly  new  butter,  23  cents  being 
paid  for  good.  Old  dairy  sells  for  23  to  25 
cents,  new  butter  25  to  28  cents.  The  demand 
is  good:  supply  small,  but  slowly  increasing. 
The  week  will  probably  see  steady,  and  per¬ 
haps  higher  prices.  A  good  article  of  cheese 
is  gettiug  rare,  and  the  best  cream  readily 
brings  14^  to  15  cents  wholesale.  Many  fac¬ 
tories  will  start  this  week,  and  others  are  now 
in  operation.  The  outlook  is  good  for  an 
opeuing  market,  as  old  cheese  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  out.  and  all  are  looking  forward  to 
the  new  make.  It  is  possible  thac  the  next 
few  weeks  will  see  au  advance.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  prime  State  hops,  but 
nothing  to  supply  it:  ’80s  are  selling  in  small 
quantities.  The  hop  raisers  hardly  know 
whether  to  plow  up  their  yards  or  to  try 
again.  I  would  suggest  to  farmers  who  have 
good  yards  not  to  be  discouraged.  There  are 
better  times  coming.  Small  yards,  planted 
only  for  speculative  purposes,  eaunot  be 
relied  on.  If  farmers  devote  their  whole  time 
and  energies  to  hop  raising  they  will  have  to 
stand  reverses.  Farmers  in  this  vicinity  are 
beginning  to  seethe  wisdom  of  distributing 
their  crops  a  little  more.  Nothing  cau  yet  be 
told  about  the  roots.  There  are  no  transac¬ 
tions  in  State  hops  reported  in  the  market. 
Western  quiet  and  unchanged.  R.  L 

Peuimvlvaufa. 

Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  April  4.— Yester¬ 
day  was  the  first  day  that  was  warm  enough 
for  any  vegetation  to  grow  since  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Wheat  is  badly  frozen  out  and  much 
that  is  still  fast  looks  top-dead,  but  we  hope 
the  roots  are  alive.  My  bees  are  all  alive  and 
healthy,  wintered  on  their  summer  stand, 
packed  iu  oat  chaff.  1  have  wintered 
four  winters  now  in  that  way  with  no  loss. 
Prices  are  as  follows:  wheat,  83  ceuts;  corn, 
54  ceuts;  oats,  36  ceuts;  butter,  24  cents;  eggs, 
14  cents.  H.  H.  B. 


ALEXANDER’S  FERTILIZED  POTATO 
SEED  Per  packet.  50  cents. 


(IIIAS  DOWNING  POTATO. 

Per  pound.  *1.00. 

O.  U.  ALEXANDER.  Charlotte,  Vt. 


ROSES, 

-SMALL  FRUITS, - 

SHRUBS,  ETC. 


—AND— 


Send  for 

FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Geo.R.Kxapp,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


NUT  TREES 


GRASS’S  SEEDS 

Clover,  Timothy,  Millet.  Blue  Grass,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Red  Top, 
Tali  Meadow  Out,  J  ohnson  Grass,  etc.  Our 

mixtures  forlawn9  and  permanent  pasture  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Prices  lowest,  quality  considered. 
Write  for  estimate.  Ail  orders  accompanied  with 
Cash  filled  at  lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt. 

j.  m.  McCullough  s  sons, 

Estao.1838.  151  ds  136  Walnut  St..  Cincinnati, O. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


nc  ATU  to  BUGS.  WORMS,  ami  ail 
•J  ”  **•  I  ■  *  INSECTS  in  Gardens,  Orchards 
and  Fields.  Illustrated  Cireulare  free. 

T.  WOODASON,  71  Canalport  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


WSeed Potatoes  Mi  ■  Catalogue  Free . 

NORTHERN  SEED  I  I  A.C.SAB1N, 

a  specialty.  IJ  Glkxwood.  Iowa, 

xXiad^arters 

For  Earbart  OACDRPDDIPQ 
and  Carman  AqrOCnHIICO 

Fort  KIMssON  CLI  S  STB  a  \if  BCODICC 

TER  and  JEWELL*  I  nAiwBEnnlEw 

and  many  other  Novelties.  Also  full  stock  of  Standards. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  ISK-mSS! 

TYLEP.,  SOUH EGAN,  OHIO,  and  CUTHBERT  Hasp 
berrv  Plants,  at  low  prices.  Special  rates  for  lots  of 
3, 000  or  more.  C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Coun. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  given  away.  Send  stamp  at 
once  for  particulars.  F.  It-  LAWRENCE. 

Box  135  W.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


£}U$rrUancou$  mining. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

Tlio  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  ns  “that  tired  feeling,”  Is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  tlio  functions  of  the  body. 

“1  could  hot  sleep;  liud  uo  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’9  Sarsaparilla  uud  soou  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  aud 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.’' 
It.  a.  SAN’kOuii.  Kent,  Ohio, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $  L :  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 

Send  lor  Circular  to  NEWTON  &  LUDLAM, 

Manufacturer*  ot  fertiliser 1  S2  front  Street ,  -Wic  I'ork. 


0iu'nj  w  I)  crc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Alabama. 

Mobile,  Mobile  Co.,  April  2. — We  have  had 
now  Irish  potatoes,  beaus,  peas,  cucumbers, 
etc.,  in  our  markets  for  the  last  two  weeks; 
but  the  main  crop  of  cabbages,  Irish  potatoes, 
beaus  aud  tomatoes  will  not  be  in  until  the 
last  of  this  mouth.  We  have  line  and  large 
crops  of  cabbages  and  potatoes  to  ship  this 
year,  which  will  be  one  mouth  earlier  than 
Ur st  year.  The  following  are  the  prices  in  our 
market  at  present:  cabbages,  from  81  to  £2 
per  dozen;  Irish  potatoes,  new,  $2  per  bushel; 
peas,  $1.50  per  bushel ;  beans,  .s3  pm*  bushel, 
with  otner  vegetables ,  such  as  radishes,  let 
tuee,  leeks,  green  ouious,  cauliflowers, 
squishes,  celery,  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  iu  pro¬ 
portion.  u> 

Kansan, 

1’ hr. sons,  Labette  Co.  March  28.  —  Wo 
have  arrived  at  another  seed  time.  After 
a  very  mild  winter,  iu  which  more  or  less 
plowing  was  done  iu  every  mouth,  with  a  loss 
proportion  of  snow  and  rain  than  usual,  we 
liud  all  the  corn  laud  ready  for  planting, 
?)>Uch, 111  fftftj  having  already  been  planted, 


DEITZ  CORN. 

Best  and  Largest  1  ie Id  illy  Corn  in 
.4  nierica. 

SAM  I'LK  BOX,  10  C  ENTS. 

Gulden  Gtilui  u  Com,  till  hiuthcU  corn  and  l<i  tous  of 
the  host  fodder  per  aeiv;  per  packet.  10  cents.  Dkitz 
Longbcrry  Wheat.  Sample  Box,  Ke.  bo-t  Early  uud 
Second  Early  sweet  Corn.  Sample  Uox.  ij  cents.  Best 
Early  Snap  Bean,  sample  Hex.  M  cents.  Best  Early 
ami  l.atc  Cabbage  Seed  and  Best  Tomato,  per  packet, 
t  Cents.  Seed  Of  the  largest  and  best  Pie  Squash  In  the 
world.  ’15  cents  e*ch.  For  Dkirz  Early  Bose.  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  l)Krrz  Patent  Emit  Drier,  Fodder 
Gutter  and  Fgg  Preserving  materials  write  for  pi  lees. 

G.  A.  DKITZ,  Uhuinbrrsburg,  Pit. 


ButjiTt:  tio  scil  to  tho  action  of  *  Steal  Onshor  tod  Ltvelsr,  tad  ta  ths  Croiiiag,  Cnttir j,  Lifting,  Tnrdng  Process  al 
Penile  Qwgs  of  Snot  Steel  l  colters.  Catting  patter  is  Imaaue.  Absence  of  Spiles  or  spring  Tooth  »«idx  pigling  op  robtish. 
Only  Eirrow  tilt  cuts  over  the  onhro  nrfito  of  .oo  ground.  ■ 

Sires,  8  to  15  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  Sulky  attachment.  We  deliver  flnee  at  Distributing  Depots. 
fk’fhT  JDO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED.  Don't  let  dealers  palm  off  a  base  imitation  or 

v  some  Inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  lie  tier.  SATISFY  YOURSELF 

BY  ORDERING  aN  “ACME”  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  »  double  gang  Acme 
|  if  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  ih*  United  States;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
A.  Im.  Aatm. back,  we  paying  return  freight.  G  •  don’;  ask  pay  until  t  ned  on  his  own  rariu.  » 
bend  for  pamplslrl  tOtHsiUhitf  tbvUBumlii  of  tesijiuunlul’*  Iruiu  4N  States  and  Territories. 


Branch  Office: 

[HO  So.  Clark  8t.  CHICAGO 

A  6\-“777./  IGF  IS  M, 


FFICe:  n  I  I  A  K1  P  1-4  M  AQU  Manufactory  a  Principal  Office, 

CHICAGO,  be  tv  i  v  L.  II  b  INrtOrl)  Millington,  New  Jersey, 

/•;!  W#  !  N  *V  ,LY  ( \t(F. "  ft  ml  other  ess  1  m  «*wf  fit  e  to  pa  rtics  who  ,Y .  I  V  K  TU  J8  Pd  Pfi  ft, 


FOREST  TREES. 

CuttUm  S prelum, 
Whitii  A*h,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  spruce*, 
Arbor  Vitas,  etc.,  etc, 

‘  Ostaljs!  Sptciosa  S<td. 

Forest  iuuI  Evergreen 
turds. 

R,  DOUGLAS  A  SON, 

Waukegan,  III, 


M  AILED  AT  PRICES  QUOTED  Per  oz 

Ail  Season's  Cabbage  ( Packet  id  cents) .  «n  50  ’ 

New  Uueraude  Carrot .  .  015 

Gilt  Edge  Snowball  (pare  heading)  Cauliflower  (Packet  25 cents)"."’"'."'  5  03 

Imnrov-ed  White  PI  mu  •  Celery  1  Packet  to  cents). .  0  75 

Perfection  Hcartwell  C  .-lery  (Packet  10  cents) .  . .  o’tO 

Urey  Seeded  Butter  Let  uce  (superb  sort)  . . .  p'jjq 

Yellow  Globe  Danveis  Onion /Die  strain. .  .  o' 2!) 

Roman  Carmine  Turnip  Radish .  .  0  30 

Extra  Early  Orange  Marrow  Squash  quite  distinct . .  ’  ' .  0  30 


Pek  kb. 
Sfi.Oo 
1.50 


J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  Jo  JohnS:  NewYork. 


VX/  i do-  Awalio  Oats. 

1 5 6. *20  Bush,  raised  from  IOO  pounds  of  Seed  as  an 
Ordinary  Field  Cr"p. 

This  wonderful  variety  of  Oats  Is  being  Introduced 
by  seedsmen  this  season  for  the  first  For  description 
see  Catalogue.  IIIRA  M  SIBLEY  Sc  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  price,  S3  per  bush. 


WT  USE 

BAUGH’S 


$25  P 


ANIMAL  BONE 

HOSPHATE 


East  WeMmortiatni,  X.  H.,  Feh.  35 th,  1887. 

“  t  hare  experimented  idlh  Hu  ligli's  ?2.i  Phosphate  ar.,1  teceral  reliaide  Hgh-prteed  brands  of 
high  sta  i-llng  in  tht*  locality.  Thr  result*  hare  euncineed  me  gf  these  fact-  ■  HuughN  825  Phosphate  pro- 
duce*  a-  large  crops,  and  is  us  permanent  cm  the  high-priced  article*,  therefore  e  (.«  a  cheap,  reliable 
Phosphate.”  ('HA ENCE r  4.  GRIMES. 

i.  nr»i  necessary  lo  experiment  with  I7?“lf  your  xtecekeeper  has  none  of  Ratiith’s  Raw 

B.V1  (ill’s  s'2.i  I’llOSI’lTI'.  us  its  excel-  Bone  Manures  sad  Agricultural  Chemicals 
I  eric  e  is  established  beyond  all  possibilities  on  hand,  send  your  order  direct  to  ns. 
ot  doubt.  Send  for  Baugh’*  Phosphate  Hiuiual.  prices, etc. 

OKIGLXAt.  MANUFACTURER*  OF  DAIIPU  Ot  CHklC  PflUDAklV 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE.  DAUUil  OL  OUNO  UUmrANTj 

Combined  uapacity  of  tmr  works:  Manufnctu  rent  and  DJJ||  Iftn  OUIA  DA 

7  5000  tons  per  year,  and  still  increasing.  ,  'Importers  I  II  ILMUCLl  VIIMl  I  n‘ 


- ^  1 1  is  not  necessary  lo  experiment  with 
II  AUG  IDs  silij  PlIOSI'ATK.  as  its  exeel- 
lenee  is  established  beyond  all  possibilities 
ot  doubt. 

ORIGINAL  M  ANUF  VCTl  RKKS  OF  Ql 

RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE.  _  DA 

Combined  uapacityof  our  works:  Manufi 

1 5000  tons  per  year,  and  still  increasing.  1  dui 


APRIL  IS 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW'YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Conducted  by 

EL8RRT  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S-l  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  16,  1887. 


The  Ipomrea  noctiflora,  now  much  ai- 
vertised  and  really  a  charming  plant  in  its 
way,  is  the  old  Ipomoea  bona  nox. 


A  portion  of  our  wheat,  plots  was  light¬ 
ly  mulched  with  stable  manure  in  mid¬ 
winter.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the 
mulched  portion  is  remarkable.  On  the 
other  part  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
plants  are  thrown  out  by  the  frost.  On 
the  mulched  portion  the  plants  are  green 
and  strong. 


Friends  of  the  ’Rural  are  kindly  noti¬ 
fied  that  we  have  received  ns  many  seeds 
and  plants  as  we  can  possiby  give  proper 
attention  to  during  the  coming  season. 
Indeed  we  are  fearful  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  received  more  than  we  can  plant, 
care  for  and  report,  upon. 


In  a  long  document  recently  published 
in  this  city,  the  following  language  oc¬ 
curs:  “We  must  show  our  enemies  our 
strength,  and  election  day  is  not  so  far 
away,  when  we  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
our  friends  of  liberty.  Show  our  ene¬ 
mies  the  front,  and  show  them  that  we 
demand  what,  George  Washington  de¬ 
manded  100  years  ago  when  England  was 
wiped  out.  We  also  want  to  wipe  out 
these  fanatic  hypocrites  who  are  a  danger 
for  our  country,  for  our  families  and  our 
business."  There  must  have  been  some 
mighty  provocation  that  could  call  forth 
such  la:  gunge.  What  friend  of  outraged 
liberty  thus  sounds  the  bugle  call?  Lt  is 
a  little  humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
cord  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Wine,  Beer 
and  Liquor  Dealers’  Protective  Union  of 
this  city  which  thus  proposes  to  arm  for 
the  fight.  This  wail  is  railed  out  by  the 
passage  of  the  Crosby  High  License  Bill. 
It  shows,  first,  that  the  rum-sellers  are 
frightened  at  this  legislat  ion,  and, second, 
that  they  propose  to  fight  the  party  and 
men  that  supported  it,. 


The  R.N.- Y  for  years  has  tried  the  extra¬ 
vagance,  the  wastefulness  of  using  chemical 
fertilizers  or  manure  in  the  hill.  The  “ta- 
blespoouful”  of  fertilizer  so  used  by  many 
may  do  a  trifle  of  good  to  the  young  plant, 
though  it  may  as  often  do  harm.  If  the 
“tablespoonful"  were  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  about  the  young  plant  or  seed, 
no  doubt  it,  would  help  the  young  plant 
if  the  fertilizer  contained  the  needed  food. 
But  thrown  in  a  mass,  as  we  have  seen  it 
thrown  time  and  time  again,  it  can  have 
very  little  effect  for  good,  while  it  may 
injure  the  tender  germinating  plant.  If 
one  has  too  little  manure  to  spread  over  the 
entire  field,  the  next  best  thing  he  can  do 
is  to  spread  it  about  the  plant  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  to  go.  The  young  plant  will 
then  be  forwarded  by  the  supply,  though 
the  mature  plant  will  suffer  unless  the  soil 
can  furnish  all  needed  food  to  the  roots 
which  extend  outside.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  “penny  wise  arid  a  pound 
foolish,”  to  push  the  plant,  forward  while 
young  and  to  starve  it  when  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  forming  grain  or 
fruit  require  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 


According  to  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenues,  there  are  now  87  factories 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
butter  in  the  United  States;  two  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  11  in  Chicago:  one  in  Koko¬ 
mo,  Ind. ;  one  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  one  in 
Armourdale,  Kansas;  one  in  Ashland, 
Wis. ;  three  in  Hurley,  Wis. ;  one  in  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.;  and  one  in  Chippewa,  Wis. 
There  are  3,537  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
in  the  United  Slates  who  paid  special 
taxes  as  such  in  November  and  December, 
1880,  and  in  January  and  February,  1887. 
Of  wholesale  dealers,  there  are  altogether 
260.  The  amount  of  oleomargarine  man¬ 
ufactured  and  removed  for  sale,  on  pay¬ 
ment,  of  two  cents  per  pound  tax,  during 
the  four  following  months  was;  No¬ 
vember,  1880,  4,742,500  pounds;  De¬ 
cember,  2,780,278  pounds;  January,  1887, 
2,501,1 14  pounds;  February,  2,015,770 
pounds;  total,  12,045,740  pounds.  The 
total  exports  (luring this  period  amounted 
to  only  152,707  pounds,  leaving  12,492,- 
943  pounds  for  home  consumption. 


Whatever  other  good  effect  the  new 
oleomargarine  law  may  have  had,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  hasn’t  raised  the  price  of  butter 
as  was  expected.  Why? 


Last  week  a  letter  was  received  from  a 
subscriber  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y., 
containing  the  following;  “From  Dr. 
Kilborne’s  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  a  late,  Rural,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  disease  is  in  my 
herd.”  We  at  once  notified  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  ati  inspector 
immediately  visited  the  herd.  The  dis¬ 
ease  was  found  to  be  the  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  a  portion  of  the 
lierd  were  slaughtered  at  Once.  The 
remainder  have  been  appraised  and  will 
be  slaughtered  if  necessary.  The  diseased 
cattle  were  bought,  in  this  city  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last.  The  first  animal  to  die  was  a 
cow  that  was  on  the  place  when  the  in¬ 
fected  cattle  came  there.  She  died  in 
February.  The  disease  was  evidently 
introduced  by  the  cattle  purchased  in  this 
city.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  control 
the  disease  as  far  as  it,  is  known  to  exist. 
The  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commission 
have  directed  that  all  cattle  brought  into 
Massachusetts  from  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  be  seized  and  quarantined  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  owners.  The  Department,  of 
Agriculture  has  acted  with  great,  prompt¬ 
ness  in  the  matter,  and  we  hope  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  be  stamped  out  without  inflict¬ 
ing  further  serious  damage  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Our  readers  are  referred  to  Dr. 
Kilborne’s  article — page  1 06.  That  it  is  a 
comprehensive  synopsis  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  led  to  the  detection  of  the  present  out¬ 
break. 


Owing  to  the  late  increase  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  wheat  imported  into  France 
the  tax  now  is  equivalent  to  about  20  cents 
per  bushel.  This  is  almost  prohibitory 
on  all  wheat,  from  this  country.  It  was 
expected  that  France  would  require  be¬ 
tween  50,000,000  and  09,000,000  bushels 
from  abroad,  and  at  least  half  this  amount 
would  have  gone  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  in  bread,  less  wheat  will  be  con 
sumed,  and  more  of  cheaper  foods,  and 
what  little  may  then  be  needed  will  come 
from  Hungary,  Egypt,  Russia  or  India,  all 
of  which  can  deliver  wheat  iu  France  at 
a  lower  figure  than  America  can.  France 
has  for  several  years  put  an  embargo 
on  American  pork,  and  has  now  in¬ 
creased  the  duty  on  foreign  cattle.  She 
does  all  this  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  her 
farmers;  for,  of  course,  they  alone  gain 
by  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  food  of  the  nation.  There  is 
considerable  talk  in  some  papers 
of  retaliation  on  our  side  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  heavier  duties  on  French  wines 
and  other  imported  products.  This  is 
hardly  wise.  We  already  tax  French 
products  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  for  the 
benefit  chiefly  of  our  manufacturers,  and 
should  not  complain  very  loudly  if  France 
taxes  our  wheat  from  30  to  35  per  cent, 
for  the  benefit  of  her  farmers.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  alone  have  any  good  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint;  for  were  it  not  for  our  heavy  du¬ 
ties  on  French  goods,  France  would 
certainly  levy  lighter  duties  on  Ameri¬ 
can  cereals.  Thus  our  fame  rs  suffer  in 
t  wo  ways  for  the  “protection”  afforded 
our  manufacturers — they  pay  higher 
prices  for  nearly  everything  they  buy  at 
home  owing  to  t  he  trammels  placed  on  for¬ 
eign  competition;  and  they  get  lower 
prices  for  most  things  they  sell,  owing  to 
the  retaliatory  duties  levied  on  them 
abroad. 


We  have  mailed  our  present  seed  dish  ibu- 
tion  to  all  subscribers  who  applied  prior  to 
April  8th.  Any  who  have  not  received,  it 
will  Jdndly  notify  vs  at  once. 


THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  EXPERIMENT 
IN  KANSAS. 


It  is  not  the  least  among  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  our  system  of  Federal  and  State 
Government  that  one  or  more  of  the  States 
may  try  experiments  in  legislation  by 
which  the  others  may  be  instructed  and 
benefited.  Thus  the  older  common¬ 
wealths,  in  which  vested  rights  are  most 
powerful  and  conservatism  has  become 
chronic,  can  often  learn  useful  lessons  from 
the  newer  States  in  which  the  conditions 
arc  more  favorable  for  radical  experiments; 
while  the  latter  can  st  udy  the  advantages 
of  stability  and  security  in  the  former. 

Ever  since  their  organization  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Wyoming  Territories  have  given 
women  the  right  of  suffrage-  The  right 
to  votcTin  Utah  was  taken  mvay  a  short 
time  back  by  Congress,  because  it  was 


used  in  support  of  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  Mormonism.  In  many  of  the  States 
women  are  allowed  to  vote  at  elections 
of  school  officers,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  repeated  efforts  have  been  made,  in 
several  of  the  States,  to  secure  legislation 
giving  them  the  right  to  vote  at  munici¬ 
pal  elections.  A  few  months  ago  the 
Legislature  of  Kansas  passed  a  law  to  this 
effect,  and  the  experiment,  was  there  tried 
for  the  first  time  last  Tuesday.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  throughout  the  country,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  first  ease  in  which  woman 
suffrage  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale 
in  any  Stale;  and  because  in  no  other 
State  could  it  be  better  tested  with  great¬ 
er  chances  of  success  than  in  the  State  in 
which  radicalism  has  been  a  prominent, 
feature  during  the  whole  history  of  its 
marvelous  growth  and  development. 

Unusually  full  reports  of  the  elections 
in  most  of  the  principal  cities  have  been 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  and  ou 
the  whole,  they  are  not  very  encouraging 
to  the  supporters  of  the  uew  order  of 
things.  At  Leavenworth,  Mrs.  Gougar, 
an  Indiana  temperance  agitator,  is  alleged 
to  have  said  that  the  exclusive  social  set 
of  the  city  was  “reeking  with  corrupt  ion,” 
and  “a  procession  of  300  of  the  most 
prominent  ladies  of  the  city,  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  carriages,”  celebrated  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican-Prohibition  candidate  for 
Mayor  whom  she  supported.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  election  at  Topeka  where  1,200 
women  cast  their  ballots,  passed  off  quietly 
and  decently,  and  many  of  the  “best” 
women,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  took 
part  in  if,  At  Atchison, out  of  337  women 
registered  800  voted,  and  though  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  Mayor  was  elected, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  women  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket,.  At  Emporia,  of 
542  women  registered,  308  voted,  three- 
quarters  of  whom  favored  the  temperance 
ticket;  still  the  opposition  candidates 
were  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  A 
good  deal  of  male  irritation  was  aroused 
by  the  excessive  activity  and  strong  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  female  temperance  advo¬ 
cates.  At  Dodge  City  the  present  Mayor 
was  re-elected  by  over  200  majority. 
Though  opposed  by  a  Prohibition  candi¬ 
date,  supported  by  the  Women's  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  he  received  two-thirds  of  the 
women’s  vote,  which  was  one-third  of  the 
total  city  vote.  Every  ward  had  a  woman 
candidate  for  member  of  the  school  board, 
but  all  were  defeated  except  one,  and  in 
her  ward  only  16  women  were  registered. 
At  Wichita  of  100  women  who  voted  75 
were  of  known  bad  repute,  and  one-third 
of  those  registered  gave  their  occu¬ 
pation  as  “sports.” 

It  is  charged  that,  the  elections  gener¬ 
ally  were  unusually  expensive;  as  a  great 
many  carriages  were  used  to  convey  fe¬ 
male  voters  to  and  from  the  polls.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  a  good  deal  of  money 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  women’s 
votes.  Women,  white  and  black,  mis¬ 
tress  and  maid,  washerwoman  and  em¬ 
ployer,  rode  for  once  in  the  same  turnouts 
decorated  with  rival  flags  and  banners, 
and  stood  indiscriminately  in  front  of  the 
different  polling  places,  fervently  solicit¬ 
ing  votes  for  their  respective  candidates. 
Some  women  served  “luncheons”  in  their 
parlors  to  men  who  by  pre-arrangement, 
“called”  on  them;  but  who  couldn’t  do 
so  again  till  next  election;  but  in  return 
for  the  condescension,  they  voted  as  their 
entertainers  desired.  The  electioneering 
was  extremely  exciting.  A  great  deal  of 
bitter  personalities  was  indulged  in, 
which  arc  likely  to  cause  social  warfare 
for  years.  In  several  cases  women  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  remained  away  from  the 
polls  owing  to  threats  of  their  fair  sisters 
that  their  lit  tle  private  peccadilloes  would 
be  exposed,  and  at  Leavenworth  some 
prominent  women  were  attacked  by  anony¬ 
mous  circulars  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  city,  Asa  rule,  the  women  voted  as 
their  husbands  did.  Though  the  colored 
women  usually  voted  t  he  Republican-Pro¬ 
hibition  ticket,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  colored  women  than  of  colored  men 
voted  for  Democratic  candidates.  The 
Irish  and  German  women  generally  voted 
for  the  latter.  Female  temperance  agi¬ 
tators  and  enthusiastic  women  canvassers 
even  condescended  to  solicit  votes  from 
women  of  shady  reputation.  After  the 
excitement  there  has  naturally  come  a  re¬ 
action,  and  reports  from  various  points 
say  that  many  of  the  best  women  arc  dis¬ 
gusted;  (hat  the  women’s  vote  will  never 
again  be  so  large,  and  that  out  and  out 
temperance  agitators  and  other  enthusiasts 
will  henceforth  be  almost  the  only  women 
voters,  at  least  among  the  respectable 
classes. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reported  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  first,  day’s  trial  of  the 
experiment,  theoretical  discussion  of 
which  should  be  suspended  until  all  the 


facts  are  brought  out,  candidly  presented 
to  the  public  and  carefully  considered; 
for  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration 
and  misrepresentation  have  found  their 
way.kuowingly  or  unconsciously, into  the 
early  telegraphed  reports. 


BREVITIES. 


As  a  rule,  it,  pays  to  mulch  the  soil  about 
newly  transplanted  trees.  Of  course,  if  the 
weather  continues  wet,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
mulch— the  trees  will  do  better  without,  it. 

One  of  our  best  farmers  living  near  the 
Rural  Grounds,  remarked  bo  the  writer  that 
he  considered  a  poor  yield  of  com  better  than 
a  good  yield  of  oats.  Oats  with  us  are  an  un¬ 
certain  crop  at  best. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  people  tell  how  easy 
it,  is  to  greatly  improve  peas  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion.  We  have  engaged  in  this  easy  business 
for  years  and  (iud  the  improvement  pretty 
slow  work,  The  same  is  true  of  tomatoes  and, 
indeed,  of  sweet  corn. 

It  is  best  that  two  persons  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  planting  trees.  Each  can  render 
timely  assistance  to  the  other.  While  one 
holds  the  tree,  the  other  can  work  in  fine  soil 
about,  the  roots.  Firm  the  soil  about  and 
over  the  roots 

How  to  kill  trees  in  transplanting:  expose 
the  roots  to  sun  and  air.  It  is  neither  consis¬ 
tent  nor  provident  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  trees  after  having  made  careful 
selections,  and  then  kill  them.  The  roots  of 
evergreens  will  stand  less  exposure  than  those 
of  deciduous  trees. 

Missouri  Arbor  Day  occurs  April  15.  Sec¬ 
retary  Goodman,  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  has  taken  steps  to  interest  local  socie¬ 
ties  and  school  boards  in  the  work  of  beautify¬ 
ing  the  school  yards  of  the  State.  This  is 
right.  Every  school  district  in  the  country 
might  will  celebrate  Arbor  Day  by  planting  a 
tree. 

Upon  a  large  part  of  our  special  wheat  plots 
the  seeds  were  planted  one  each  in  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  10  inch  squares.  We  now  find 
that,  probably  00  (mu’  cent,  of  these  plants  have 
been  thrown  out  by  the  frosts  of  the  spring 
and  winter;  thrown  out  ns  if  they  had  been 
picked  out  by  hand.  On  the  plots  where  the 
wheats  were  sown  in  drills,  the  plants  are 
sound  and  thrifty. 

The  past  few  warm  days  have  started  farm¬ 
ing  operations  into  life  nil  about  us.  flowing 
and  planting  are  rapidly  going  forward. 
Now  it  is  t  he  mini  who  has  his  team  and  tools 
in  the  best,  condition  who  wilt  take  the  lead. 
Fanners  have  had  all  winter  to  prepare  for 
t  he  spring  work,  but  we  know  some  who  are 
just  about  where  they  were  last  fall.  One 
mail  is  just  getting  up  his  fire-wood. 

Sum'Ll)  forest  lands  be  partially  or  entirely 
exempt,  from  taxation'  This  topic  has  been 
sent,  to  the  Granges  of  the  country  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  for  discussion.  It,  is  timely  and 
important.  Older  countries  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  loss  of  forests.  Some  men 
seem  anxious  to  strip  every  acre  of  their  land 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  t  may  be  that  a  light¬ 
ened  tax  on  woodland  would  stop  something 
of  the  destruction. 

Market  gardeners,  you  have  been  usiug 
large  quantities  of  stable  manure  on  your  land 
every  year  at  a  hea  vy  cost,  t  ry  this  experi¬ 
ment:  Do  not  use  any  stable  manure,  but,  in¬ 
stead  thereof,  spread  200  pounds  of  dissolved 
bone,  200  pounds  of  raw  bone  flour,  and  200 
poll  uds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  to  the  acre,  and  har¬ 
row  in  immediately,  before  sowing  and  plant¬ 
ing.  A  small  quantity  of  kainit.  furnishing 
salt  and  magnesia  as  well  us  potash,  might 
also  prove  serviceable — suy  100  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

A  Legal  Bureau  has  been  established  in 
this  city  where  the  deserving  poor  may  obtain 
legal  advice  free  of  charge.  It,  is  evident  that 
many  poor  people  are  imposed  Upon;  lack  of 
means,  or  inexperience  or  timidity  prevents 
them  from  securing  their  lawful  rights. 
Scheming  or  dishonest  rascals  are  over  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  helpless  misfortune. 
Some  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  city  will  give 
their  services  to  the  new  Legal  Bureau.  The 
idea  in  a  good  one.  “Let  justice  be  meted 
out.” 

The  rum  sellers  who  went  up  to  Albany  to 
show  Governor  Hill  why  he  ought  to  veto  the 
High  License  Bill,  got  things  mixed  up.  One 
said  the  bill  never  could  l*o  enforced;  another 
said  it  would  throw  hundreds  of  honest,  liquor 
dealers  out,  of  business  at,  a  time  of  life  when 
they  could  not  learn  a  new  trade;  another 
argued  that  the  bill  would  deprive  honest 
workingmen  of  their  liquor,  which  they  need 
in  order  to  counteract  the  cheerlessness  of 
their  homes.  This  is  a  bright  argument,  this 
lost  one.  After  whisky  has  turned  a  home 
into  a  literal  boll,  more  whisky  must  bo  pro¬ 
vided  to  “counteract  its  ehcerlessnesH.”  This 
is  a  bright  argument,  even  for  a  rum-seller! 

In  spite  of  all  warnings,  over  fifteen  tons  of 
“bob”  veal  lias  been  confiscated  by  the  Health 
Inspectors  here  within  the  lost  three  weeks, 
ns  the  stuff  was  ou  its  Way  to  the  markets  and 
canneries.  Herkimer  County  is  the  chief  of¬ 
fender.  A  great  deal  of  the  unwholesome  pro¬ 
duct  is  sold  ns  “canned  chicken,”  and  most  of 
this  is  put  up  in  other  places.  Too  Penal  Code 
says:  “A  person  who,  with  intent  that  the 
same  may  bo  used  as  food,  sells  or  exposes  for 
sale.  Buy  article  whatever,  which,  to  las 
knowledge,  ts  tainted  or  spoiled,  or  for  any 
cause  unfit  to  be  used  as  food,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.”  Why  are  not  the  men  who 
ship  this  stuff  and  those  who  receive  it  prose¬ 
cuted  under  this  law?  Is  it  nobody’s  duty  to 
see  to  ite  enforcement?  Cannot  the  City 
Health  Department  or  the  State  Board  of 
Health  prosecute  the  offenders?  The  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  captured  “offal”  is  a  punishment 
altogether  inadequate,  I?  the  foul  trade  to 
coutiuue.  unchecked  ? 
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CtttXT. 


"Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the.  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 

Farming  Utensils. — ' The  California  Hu 
preme  Court  lately  hold  (Tu  re  Raid  win)  that 
“au  expensive  thrashing  outfit,  owned  by  a 
judgment  debtor  and  two  or  more  other  farm¬ 
ers  iu  common,  and  used  by  them  to  a  limited 
extent  on  their  own  lauds,  but  principally  in 
doing  work  for  others  for  hire,  was  not  ex 
empt  from  execution  as  “a  farming  utensil  or 
instrument  of  husbandry/’  The  court  said; 
“In  our  opinion  the  legislature  meant  by  the 
words,  ‘The  fanning  utensils  or  implements  of 
husbandry  of  the  judgment,  debtor1  such 
utensils  or  implements  as  are  needed  and  used 
by  the  farmer  iu  conducting  his  own  farming 
operations,  anil  it  was  not  Intended  that  all 
farming  machinery  which  u  fanner  may  own 
should  be  exempt,  because,  while  he  uses  it 
chiefly  by  renting  it  out,  or  in  doiug  work  on 
others’  farms  for  hire,  he  still  uses  it  to  a 
small  extent  on  lus  own  laud.  To  hold  other¬ 
wise  would  enable  the  farmer  who  cultivates 
40  acres  to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
expensive  implements,  and  to  hold  them  free 
and  clear  of  his  creditors,  though  they  were 
used  but  for  a  day  on  his  own  land  and  for  all 
the  balance  of  the  year  were  rented  or  hired 
out  to  others.* 

A  o  KOI  SION  of  wide  interest  to  travelers 
was  rendered  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  the  other  day.  When  passengers  are 
robbed  at  night  in  a  sleeping  car  the  Court 
holds  that  the  sleeping  car  company  is  liable 
for  the  loss,  “The  Company,”  says  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Morton,  “holds  itself  out  to  the  world  as 
furnishing  safe  and  comfortable  cal's,  and 
when  it  sells  a  ticket  it  implicitly  stipulates  to 
do  so.  It.  is  its  duty  to  use  reasonable  means 
to  guard  the  passenger  against  theft;  and  if 
through  want  of  care  the  personal  effects  of  a 
passenger,  such  as  be  might  reasonably  carry 
with  him,  are  stolen,  the  company  is  liable. 
Such  a  rule  is  required  by  public  policy  and 
by  the  interests  of  both  the  passenger  and  the 
company.” 

Tenant’s  Insurance.  —  The  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  held,  in  the  case  of  Temmen 
et  al.  vs.  Hay  re  el  al.,  that  a  tenant  authorized 
by  liis  landlord  to  insure  the  rented  property 
and  deduct  the  premiums  paid  from  the  rent, 
bad  uo  authority  to  insure  the  property  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own  creditor,  and  that,  the 
property  having  been  burned,  the  landlord, 
and  not  the  tenant’s  creditor,  was  entitled  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  insurance,  although  the 
policy  provided  than  the  loss,  if  any,  should 
be  payable  to  the  latter,  as  the  creditor  was 
bound  to  know  that  the  tenant  was  acting 
against  the  interest  of  the  landlord  iu  allowing 
the  insurance  to  be  taken  in  this  way. 

“  Old  Reliable"  Mobile ,  Ala.— 1.  A  was 
taken  into  her  family  by  B— as  it  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  though  no  kin — and  received  no  compen¬ 
sation  for  her  labor  up  to  B's  death  four  years 
afterwards.  B’s  next  of  kiu  now  claim  all  the 
property,  B  having  died  without  making  a 
will;  cun  A  recover  monthly  wages  out  of  the 
estate  if  she  cun  prove  that  B  iutcudod  to 
recompense  her,  though  the  promise  to  do  so 
was  never  reduced  to  writing,  but  was  made 
within  the  hearing  of  others?  2.  Hus  any¬ 
body  a  legal  right  to  shut  up  a  ditch  in  a  val¬ 
ley  SO  feet,  wide  by  building  a  dam  three  feet 
above  the  natural  surface  across  the  whole 
valley?  Can  another  person  whoso  land  and 
crops  have  boon  Injured  by  the  overflow  of 
back-water  caused  by  the  damming  of  the 
ditch,  recover  damages  from  the  builder  of 
the  dam?  The  water  In  the  ditch  lmd  been 
running  unchecked  for  20  years. 

Ank, — 1.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  wages  from  the  estate  under  such 
circumstances,  unless  A  was  a  child  whoso 
maintenance  would  be  worth  more  than  her 
services.  If  a  minor,  suit,  should  be  brought 
through  a  guardian.  If  she  has  uo  natural 
guardian,  the  Court,  on  application,  will  con- 
linn  the  selection  of  one.  2.  Every  farmer 
who  owns  land  situated  on  any  kind  of  stream 
has  the  following  rights:— l,  to  the  natural 
flow  of  the  stream;  2,  that  it  shall  continue  to 
run  In  its  accustomed  channel ;  8,  that  it  shall 
continue  to  flow  upon  his  land  in  its  usual 
quantity,  natural  place  and  usual  higlit;  4, 
that  it  shall  flow  oil’  his  laud  on  to  the  land  of 
his  neighbor  below  in  its  accustomed  place 
and  at  its  usual  level.  If  any  laud -owner 
shall  make  any  change  in  the  natural  flow  of  a 
stream  to  the  material  injury  of  any  owner 
whoso  land  is  situated  upon  it,  or  by  any  in¬ 
terference  shall  prevent  the  stream  from  flow¬ 
ing  as  it  was  accustomed  to  flow,  he  is  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  damages  he  may  occasion.  This 
rule  applies  to  running  streams  or  water¬ 
courses.  Iu  this  sense,  a  water-course  is  a 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  made  by 


the  general  trend  or  inclination  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  land  from  which  the  water  is  col¬ 
lected  iu  the  cbauuel;  or  it  may  lie  artificial, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  ditch  made  to  carry  off 
water  from  low  lands,  from  which  it  cannot 
flow  in  consequence  of  the  natural  formation 
of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  water  in  the  channel  need  not  flow  con¬ 
tinually,  for  there  are  many  water-courses 
that  are  sometimes  dry ;  but.  it  must  have  a 
definite  bed,  sides  and  banks — a  well-defined 
existence.  Twenty  years’  use  of  a  stream  in 
any  way  will  bar  all  opposing  claims. 

L.  If.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  makes  a  will 
giving  his  niece  T>  and  her  heirs  forever  $1,000. 
D  dies  before  A,  leaving  two  children.  A  died 
shortly  afterwards,  leaving  his  will  unchanged 
and  it  was  duly  probated.  The  executor 
claims  that  D’s  children  cannot  get  the  $1,000 
as  their  mother  died  before  A,  and  therefore, 
never  had  any  interest  in  his  estate.  Is  he 
right? 

Ans. — Yes.  On  the  niece’s  death,  she  not 
being  a  descendant  of  the  the  testator,  the  leg¬ 
acy,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  lapsed, 
and  the  amount  belongs  to  the  estate  and  not 
to  her  children. 

L.  II.,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. — A  wife 
dies  after  having  willed  her  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  her  own  blood  relations;  has  the 
surviving  husband  any  right  in  her  estate, 
they  having  had  no  children  ? 

Ans, — In  this  State  where  there  are  no 
children  from  the  marriage,  the  wife  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  her  entire  estate  by  will, 
without  giving  any  interest  whatever  to  her 
husband.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  law  should  be  passed  giving  the 
husband  the  same  interest  in  the  wife's  estate, 
that  the  wife  now  has  in  the  husband’s. 

L.  II.  S.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any 
homestead  law  iu  this  State  by  which  a  debt¬ 
or’s  home  or  household  effects  areexempt  from 
seizure  by  a  creditor  ? 

Ans. — No;  but  household  effects,  apparel 
aud  provisions,  etc.,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
are  exempt  from  execution. 

L.  0„  H'inona,  Mich. — Can  a  person  uuder 
21  take  out  a  patent? 

Ans. — Yes. 


To  Several,  Inquirers.— Wo  cannot  sit  iu 
judgment  on  the  legal  merits  of  any  patent. 
To  do  so  is  one  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  District,  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts, 
and  we  have  no  ambition  whatever  to  usurp 
it.  To  give  au  opinion  on  the  validity  of  a  pa¬ 
tent  which  has  not  been  tested  before  the 
courts  is  dangerous;  for  it  is  impossible  for  ns 
to  learn  all  the  points  on  all  sides  of  the  oaHe 
under  oath,  as  the  judge  does  iu  a  patent  trial, 
and  nothing  is  easier  than,  with  partial 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  give  advice  which 
may  lead  our  friends  into  expensive  litigation 
in  which  they  may  lie  defeated.  For  this  reason 
we  must  decline  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
validity  of  several  patents  about  which  in¬ 
quiries  are  made  by  our  subscribers  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country . ..Lower  Cali¬ 

fornia  is  a  line  country,  and  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  various  agricultural  industries,  es¬ 
pecially  fruitgrowing,  but  just  now  the  whole 
region  is  being  extravagantly  “boomed,”  and 
“paper”  town  and  city  lots  as  well  as  locations 
for  vineyards,  orange  groves,  orchards,  etc., 
etc.,  are  hold  at  monstrously  high  prices.  Of 
course,  the  “boom”  was  originally  got  up 
chiefly  to  take  in  t  he  great  uumberxof  strang¬ 
ers  who  have  lately  been  visiting  that  section 
and  those  at  a  distance  who  might  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  their  glowing  words:  but  lately  the 
natives,  or  rather  the  settlers  (for  the  region 
has  been  so  recently  taken  up  by  “Americans” 
that  the  “natives”  of  our  race  are  still  iu  the 
nursery  or  at  school)  have  been  inoculated 
with  the  crazy  enthusiasm  anil  prices  have 
been  rushed  up  SO  high  that  there  must  soon 
be  a  collapse.  It  is  foolish  to  buy  property 
during  the  hight  of  a  “boom” — better  buy  be¬ 
fore  it  begins  or  after  it  has  collapsed.  In 
some  months  or  a  year  or  two  property  can 
doubtless  be  obtained  in  Southern  California 
for  its  real  value.  We  very  much  doubt 

whether  it  can  be  obtained  for  that  now . 

. . .  .The  Empire  News  Co., of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
is  u  fraud. 


iiliscclU  mints. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

Rochester  Hay  Carriers  and  Slings. 
—Circulars  from  W.  G.  Ricker, 58  Lorimer  St. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — It  is  claimed  that  these 
slings  are  as  far  ahead  of  the  horsefork  as  that 
implement  is  ahead  of  the  old-style  method  of 
pitching  the  hay  from  the  load.  The  slings 
are  made  of  ropes  and  stout  cross-bars.  One 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hay  rack,  fast¬ 
ened  at  front  and  rear.  Hay  is  loaded  upon 
this  and  then  another  sling  is  placed  od  the  top 
of  the  hay  and  so  on  until  the  toad  is  com¬ 
plete.  In  unloading,  the  ends  of  the  slings 
are  brought  together  at  the  top  of  the  hay, 
fastened  to  the  carrier  aud  the  whole  se  :tion 
raised  and  carried  to  the  mow  at  one  pull. 
With  three  or  four  such  pulls  the  whole  load 
is  delivered.  Send  for  the  circular  and  exam¬ 
ine  it. 

Gay  Road  Carts. — Catalogue  from  J.  G. 
Gay  &  Sou,  Ottawa,  Til. — Throughout  the 
West  and  South  these  carts  are  very  popular. 
The  New  Style  Jogging  Cart  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  market.  It.  weighs  125  pounds,  is 
strong  aud  an  easy  rider  and  will  carry  two 
passengers.  The  special  feature  of  these  carts 
consists  in  the  long  curved  steel  springs, 
which  work  in  the  shackle-brace  from  the 
cross-bar  to  the  shafts,  the  foot  rest  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  front  end  of  the  spring  by  a 
pivot  bolt,  thereby  allowing  the  seat  and  foot¬ 
rest  to  work  in  unison  with  the  spring,  and 
doing  away  with  all  horse  motion.  Send  for 
the  catalogue  and  look  it  over. 

Tuxedo  Suit. — Circular  from  Jas.  Mc- 
C'reery  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  11th  St.  New 
York.— This  suit  is  the  neatest  thing  we  have 
seen  in  the  way  of  a  costume  for  out-door  ex¬ 
ercising.  It  is  to  the  woman  what  the  ath¬ 
lete’s  costume  is  to  the  base  ball  player  or 
oarsman.  We  may  not  be  thanked  by  all  the 
members  of  the  family  for  saying  that  every¬ 
one  should  see  this  circular.  Y oung  women 
who  examine  it  will  he  hard  to  satisfy  until 
they  possess  the  suit.  Send  for  the  circular. 

Luburg  Improved  Chair.— Catalogue 
from  the  Luburg  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  145 
No.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — We  have  this 
chair  in  use  and  could  hardly  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  It  is  certainly  oue  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  pieces  of  furniture  that  can  be  placed 
in  a  house.  It  will  take  the  place  of  rocking- 
chair,  easy-chair  and  lounge.  There  would 
be  less  ill-temper  in  the  world  if  one  of  these 
chairs  could  he  placed  in  every  household. 

Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.— The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  1886  has  been  received  from  Secretary 
Thomas  J.  Edge,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  600  pages  is  very  complete.  Tt  is 
well  illustrated  The  reports  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  are  both  included  in  the 
volume.  Many  farm  books  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  which  contain  less  information  than  can 
be  found  here. 

Pure  Tea  and  Coffee.— Circulars  from 
the  Great  American  Tea  Company,  HI  aud  88 
Vesey  Street,  New  York. — This  house  has 
been  established  for  80  years  and  has  won  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 
They  offer  pure  goods  aud  pride  themselves 
upon  doing  what  they  promise.  They  import 
their  own  goods  and  desire  to  deal  directly 
with  their  retail  customers. 

Kansas  Agriculture.  —  Fifth  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agrioul 
ture,  sent  by  the  Secretary,  William  Sims, 
Topeka,  Kans. — This  excellent  volume  of 
nearly  900  pages  is  filled  with  statistical  aud 
general  information  concerning  Kansas  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  report 
issued  by  any  State  Agricultural  Board  in  this 
country. 

Creameries  and  Dairies.— Catalogue  of 
the  improved  apparatus  and  supplies  manu¬ 
factured  by  H.  F.  Batcheller  &  Son,  Rock 
Falls,  HI. — The  Batcheller  churn  is  praised  as 
the  easiest  operated  and  simplest.  Eureka  Rut¬ 
ter  Workers,  butter  ladles,  lever  butter- work 
ere,  thermometers,  aud  horse  aud  dog  powers 
are  also  offered  at  reasonable  rates. 

Botsforp  Wagon  Springs.— Circular  from 
Pomeroy  &  Pearson,  Lockport,  N.  Y, — These 
springs  are  highly  praised  tiy  those  who  have 
used  them.  The  aim  of  the  makers  is  to  make 
a  first-class  spring  out  of  the  best  materials. 
Springs  of  all  sizes  are  made,  from  those  car¬ 
rying  125  to  1,900  pounds  to  those  which  sus¬ 
tain  three  tons. 

Something  You  Ought  To  Know.— Pam¬ 
phlet  from  Newton  &  Ludlam,  182  Front  St., 
New  York. — The  information  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  reader  consists 
iu  a  description  of  the  fertilizing  materials 
sold  by  this  firm.  Those  who  read  the  pam¬ 
phlet.  will  rind  much  interesting  information. 

Berry  Crates. — Catalogue  aud  Price-List 
from  the  Disbrow  Manufacturing  Co., 82  Hick¬ 
ory  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — These  baskets, 
crates  and  egg  carriers  appear  to  be  well  made 
aud  are  sold  at  reasonable  rates. 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Fertilizers. 
Circulars  from  Wm.  Davison  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. — This.firin  both  manufacture  and 


import  fertilizers.  Send  for  the  catalogue 
and  examine  it. 


IJUPORTHNT 

TO 

HOUSEKEEPERS 

AND 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 

JAMES  McCREERY&  CO. 

offer  Special  Inducements  to 
Housekeepers  and  Hotel  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  following  lines 
of  Housekeeping  Goods : 

TABLE  DAMASKS, 

50  cts.,  65  ct8.,  75  eta,,  85  cts,  and  $1.00. 

TABLE  NAPKINS, 

$1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,00  per  dozen. 

TOWELS  ALL  LINEN, 

$1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2  per  dozen. 

TOWELINCS, 

5  ots.,  8  ots.,  10  cts.,  12!>s  cts.  per  yard. 

CLASS  TOWELINCS, 

10  cts.,  12ha  cts.,  15  cts.,  20  cts.  per  yard. 

BLANKETS, 

$1.25,  1.50,  $1.75,  $2.00  per  pair. 

BED  SPREADS, 

85  cents,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50  each. 

UTICA  SHEETINGS, 

5-4  6-4  JJ-4^  j)-4^  10-4 

14  cts.,  16  cts.,  21  cts.,  23  cts.,  25  cts. 

together  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  finer  qualities,  in¬ 
cluding  new  and  elegant  de¬ 
signs  in  fine  Table  Cloths, 
Napkins,  Lunch  Cloths,  etc. 
They  also  offer  in  their 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT 

LACE  CURTAINS, 

$1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  per  pair  and  npward. 

COLORED  MADRAS  CURTAINS, 

$5,  $6,  $7.50  per  pair  and  up ;  by  the  yard, 
40c.,  50c.,  65c.,  75c.  per  yard  and  upward. 

PORTIERES, 

$6.00,  $7.50,  $10.00  per  pair  and  upward. 

SILK  PLUSHES, 

24-inch,  $1.75,  $2.50,  $3.50  per  yard. 

SILK  BROCATELLES, 

52-inch,  $4.00.  $7.50  and  $9.00  per  yard. 

Holland  Window  Shades,  all 
sizes  and  colors,  Slip  Coverings, 
and  Cretonnes,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Orders  by  Mail  or  Express 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  lltliSt., 
New  York. 


Bhutan  5  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAULIN. 


SPRING  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


“The  bluebird  and  the  violet,”  though  “with 
us  once  again,”  as  the  poet  tells,  are  not  the 
only  heralds  of  springtime.  All  over  this 
broad  laud  are  busy  housewives,  before 
whom  the  semi-annual  house-cleaning  looms, 
like  some  chimera  dire.  Wo  ail  know  some 
notable  women  to  whom  such  work  is  a  de¬ 
light;  who  battle  with  the  winter’s  grime  as 
if  it  were  a  hated  enemy,  who  could  only  be 
vanquished  by  ferocious  strength. 

These  are  usually  women  to  whom  ill-health 
is  a  rarity,  and  “nerves”  a  thing  unknown. 
But  we  may  remark  in  confidence  that  we 
tliink  more  women  are  killed  or  crippled  by 
the  dread  Juggernaut  of  spring  eleauing  than 
by  the  deadly  frying  pan,  considered  by 
many  authorities  the  most  insidious  foe  of  the 
American  household.  But  then,  dust  aud 
dirt  will  accumulate,  with  the  natural  de¬ 
pravity  of  inanimate  things,  aud  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  ? 

The  trouble  is,  au  ambitious  woman  usually 
tries  to  do  too  much  at  once,  aud  the  result  is 
chaos  aud  calamity  all  round.  If  we  only  take 
oue  room  at  a  time,  we  may  uot  do  as  much 


as  some  of  our  neighbors,  but  shall  get  a  heap 
more  satisfaction  out  of  our  work.  We  know 
some  very  excellent  women  who  do  their 
cleaning  upon  the  principle  pursued  by  the 
redoubtable  Mrs.  Ma  eStinger,  when  she  left 
Captain  Cuttle  cast  away  upon  an  islaud  of 
dry  floor  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  soap  and 
water.  They  leave  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  one’s 
foot,  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  make  life 
seem  a  howling  waste  to  every  other  member 
of  the  family. 

I n  the  haste  to  get  this  work  over  stoves  are 
often  removed  too  early,  and  an  epidemic  of 
colds  aud  infinity  of  discomfort  are  the  result. 
In  our  uncertain  climate  it  is  a  very  bold  step 
to  remove  stoves  before  the  end  of  May  at  any 
rate.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  recollect  a 
week  of  easterly  storms  in  June  tbat  rendered 
stoves  eminently  desirable,  aud  many  were 
the  ailments  caused  by  cold  rooms,  whence 
stoves  were  removed  at  cleauing  time. 

It  is  the  general  idea  that  at  tliis  seasou 
one’s  system  needs  cleansing,  as  well  as  one’s 
household,  a  nd  tbe  result  is  a  flood  of  nostrums 
for  this  purpose.  Well,  we  should  imagine 
that  people  who  have  been  living  ou  salt  meats, 
hot  cakes,  and  few  esculents  all  winter  would 
need  some  physical  repairs,  though  simpler 
living  and  an  increase  in  the  vegetable  part  or 
the  diet  are  the  most  sensible  remedies.  But 
if  additional  medicine  were  required  we  would 
rather  pin  our  faith  on  honest,  old  fashioned 
sulphur  and  molasses,  than  on  all  tbe  drugs  in 
the  materia  rnedica.  A  matutinal  dose  of 
English  brimstone  and  treacle  is  one  of  our 
most  hallowed  childish  memories,  and  we  view 
this  medicine  with  sympathetic  respect. 

Springtime  means  something  besides  blue¬ 
birds  ami  violets  to  the  house-mother  aud  her 
brood,  but  we  can  afford  to  take  a  little  en¬ 
joyment  as  we  go  along,  in  spite  of  house¬ 
cleaning  or  brimstone  aud  treacle. 

CARE  OF  CLOTHING. 


ECONOMIST. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  longer  one 
woman  will  wear  a  dress  than  her  sister  or 
neighbor,  and  how  much  better  dressed  she 
will  appear,  although  you  remember  quite 
well  that  their  uew  suits  were  purchased  and 
made  up  at  the  same  time,  and  at  about  the 
same  cost  ?  A  peep  at  their  respective  closets, 
wardrobes  and  bureau  drawers  would  prove 
a  solution  of  the  apparent  mystery.  In  one 
case  you  will  find  dresses  unbrushed,  jumbled 
together,  and  hung  up  in  the  most  slovenly 
maimer.  In  the  other,  carefully  brushed  and 
aired  garments,  neatly  hung  aud  protected 
from  dust.  A  habit  of  taking  care  of  clothes 
should  be  inculcated  in  children  while  they 
are  young.  A  child  of  six  may  be  taught  to 
brush  his  or  her  own  dresses  and  shoes,  and 
they  soon  will  acquire  a  pleasure  in  sncli  du¬ 
ties,  aud  a  pride  in  the  ueatuess  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  that  is  a  very  desirable  trait 
in  old  and  young.  It  is  a  somewhat  popular 
fallacy  that  a  slovenly  attire  is  a  sign  of  gen¬ 
ius  If  a  want  of  neatness  aud  cleanliness  is 
your  only  claim  to  genius  you  will  scarcely 
set  the  Rhine  on  fire. 

The  proper  care  of  clothing  not  only  makes 
it  last  much  longer  but  makes  it  look  much 
better  while  it  does  last.  A  soft  manilla  brush 
should  be  kept  for  hats,  bonnets  and  silk 
dresses.  Whisks  are  so  still  aud  harsh  that 
they  would  injure  delicate  fabrics.. 

Coats  aud  cloaks  should  always  be  huug  ou 
the  little  wooden  frames  that  come  for  the 
purpose.  The  wire  ones  are  cheaper,  but  they 
need  covering  with  some  soft  material  to  keep 
garments  from  creasing  over  their  edges.  I 
have  seen  very  estimable  people  hang  up  cloaks 
without  even  a  loop  of  braid ,  by  tbe  neck  or 
by  the  armhole  and  even  their  good  qualities 
did  not  blind  one  to  the  untidy  appearance  of 
their  clothes  in  consequence  of  this  carelessness. 
Woolen  dresses,  in  fact  dresses  of  any  mater¬ 
ial  except  wash  goods,  are  better  hung  than 
folded,  but  if  the  latter  is  u cocssary  ou  account 
of  lack  of  closet  room,  then  they  should  be 
folded  right  side  out.  This  is  also  the  proper 
way  to  hang  them  as  they  crease  much  less 
than  those  which  are  hung  wrong  side  out. 
They  should  be  protected  from  dust,  even  if 
kept  in  a  closet  (the  door  of  which  through  the 
carelessness  of  children  or  servants  is  aptto  be 
left  open)  by  a  curtain  made  from  an  old  sheet 
or  soft,  old  calico.  It  would  lie  well  to  label 
your  clothes  closet  as  your  physieiau  does  his 
medicine  phials,  “when  taken  to  be  well 
shaken.”  A  woolen  dress  or  cloak  should  be 
brushed  every  time  it  has  been  worn,  anduired 
at  least  once  a  week.  Dress  skirts  should  be 
hung  by  two  loops  of  braid  sewn  ou  the  belt 
at  either  side.  Your  stitch  in  time  will  never 
save  nine  more  surely  than  if  employed  in  re¬ 
placing  a  dress  braid  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
wear,  as  in  this  case  the  facing  will  be  saved 
while  if  allowed  to  go  too  long,  the  latter  be¬ 
comes  fringed  und  worn  and  must  also  be  re¬ 
placed.  Damp  dresses  should  bu  removed  us 
soon  as  possible,  and  huug  to  dry  j.n  spefia  po¬ 
sition  that  they  will  not  creftge, 


Wash  dresses  will  stay  clean  much  longer  if 
they  are  folded  smoothly  when  taken  off,  in¬ 
stead  of  hanging  them,  when  unless  they  have 
a  whole  closet  to  themselves,  they  get  badly 
rumpled  from  the  pressure  a  ud  contact  of  other 
dresses. 

The  neat  appearance  of  the  feet  have  much 
to  do  with  giving  a  person  a  well-dressed  air. 
Dainty  gloves  and  boots  will  carry  off  credit¬ 
ably  an  otherwise  shabby  attire,  while  the 
richest  garments  will  pass  unnoticed  if  the 
wearer  has  dirty,  torn  gloves,  or  buttonless, 
unblacked  boots.  Nothing  looks  more  untidy 
than  a  run-over  heel,  and  if  you  eanuot  afford 
to  have  the  heels  of  your  boots  built  up  as  of¬ 
ten  as  they  run  over,  then  resign  yourself  to  a 
sensible,  flat.  English  heel.  To  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  more  uugraceful  than  an  extreme¬ 
ly  high  French  hcel.unloss  it  bo  the  gait 
of  the  wearer.  You  need  not  feel  shabby  even 
if  your  boots  and  gloves  are  old,  so  long  as  the 
latter  are  nicely  mended,  aud  the  former  has 
straight  heels,  buttons  sewed  on  snugly,  aud 
the  pa  tches  are  hidden  by  a  nice  coat  of  black¬ 
ing.  Old  slippers  can  be  made  to  look  very 
nice  by  placing  a  bow  of  ribboo,  satin,  silk  or 
velvet  over  the  toe.  It  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins  in  the  way  of  old  age,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  long  use. 

-  •»  *  » 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER.— NO.  4. 


MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 

One  evening  when  baby  was  almost  a  year 
old,  my  husband  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  saying,  that,  if  it  would  be  convenient 
and  agreeable,  she  would  come  and  stay  a  few 
weeks  with  us,  she  wanted  to  see  the  little 
grandchild,  aud  get  more  acquainted  with 
her  daughter-in-law.  Well  we  were  very 
glad  to  have  her  come,  and  I  arranged  my 
guest  chamber  with  great  care,  to  ha  ve  every¬ 
thing  in  order  to  make  her  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  had 
a  trembling  under  my  basque,  for  my  husband 
hail  such  an  exalted  idea  of  his  mother’s  cook¬ 
ing  and  housekeeping,  that  I  was  afraid  that  I 
should  be  found  lacking  in  some  essential  de¬ 
partment.  I  had  never  met  her  but  twice 
since  my  marriage?,  and  only  once  previous; 
so  my  acquaintance  was  rather  limited,  but  1 
was  resolved  that  she  should  like  me,  and  I 
would  spare  no  pains  to  produce  such  a  re¬ 
sult.  The  day  we  expected  her,  1  dressed  the 
little  one  in  its  best  attire,  and  seated  her  in 
the  baby  wagon  on  the  porch,  while  I  donned 
a  span  new  dress  in  her  honor.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  a  speck  of  dust  to  be  found  in 
oue  of  my  rooms,  the  windows  were  as  bright 
aud  clean  as  crystal;  how  I  did  work  to  have 
everything  just  right. 

My  husbaud  looked  so  gratified  that  I  was 
well  paid  for  my  labors.  “I  reckon  mother 
will  find  things  a  little  different  from  what 
they  are  at  home,”  he  quietly  remarked ;  “have 
a  good  lively  cup  of  tea,  she  likes  a  good  cup.” 
Just  then  the  wagon  drove  to  the  door.  We 
both  rushed  out  to  meet  her,  aud  I  took  a 
chair  along,  to  assist  her  to  alight. 

She  was  a  bright^]  opk  i  ug  aeti  ve  old  lady  about 
08  years  of  age.  She  had  raised  a  large  family 
of  children  and  my  husbaud  was  the  youngest 
sou.  The  oldest  boy  had  the  homestead  and 
took  care  of  the  old  people.  Father  had  died 
two  years  before  and  the  mother  took  a  fancy 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  married 
children,  at  their  respective  homes.  We  wore 
very  glad  to  have  her  come  to  see  us.  As  she 
went  up  the  steps  to  the  porch  she  spied  baby. 

“Oh,  there  is  the  wonderful  child!  She  is 
pretty,  but  she  will  catch  her  death  cold,  with 
nothing  over  her  head;  you  should  always  tie 
her  handkerchief  over  her  head.” 

“She  has  never  had  a  bit  of  cold,  mother, 
aud  she  has  been  out  all  summer!  She  is  as 
healthy  as  can  be,”  said  baby’s  papa.  “Well, 
the  first  you  know  she  will  have  the  croup  or 
something  else ;  have  you  weaned  her  yet ?” 
she  asked  next. 

“No,  it  is  too  warm  weather  yet;”  she 
stooped  over  to  kiss  the  baby  cheek,  but  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  the  spectacles,  or  the  black  poke  bon¬ 
net.  baby  set  up  a  scream,  as  though  .she  was 
half  killed.  Its  Grandmother  was  quite  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  darliug. 

“Susan’s  babies  were  never  seartet  me!” 
she  said. 

“Of  course  not;  they  have  known  you  ever 
since  they  were  born;  but  come  in,  mother  1 
You  are  very  welcome  to  our  home,”  said  my 
husband,  while  I  caught  up  the  little  one  to 
quiet  it.  We  soon  hud  the  tea  ready,  and  Will 
came  in. 

“I  did  not  kuiiw  but  you  were  so  grand  that 
you  did  not  let  your  hired  man  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  you,”  said  she,  peering  across  the 
table  at  WilL 

“What  on  earth  made  you  think  so,  Mother? 
William  is  one  of  our  family”  said  my  hus¬ 
band  lmighiug,  as  he  saw  the  youug  niuu  was 
l  ather  disconcerted  by  the  remark. 

As  true  as  I  live,  mother  smelt  of  everything 
that  was  passed  to  J  ter  at  the  table.  Bhe  pro* 


uounced'tbe  tea  good,  but  quite  too  strong 
for  every-day  use ;  the  cake  was  too  rich,  the 
bread  was  raised  too  loug  before  going  into 
the  oven.  The  pastry  of  tbe  tarts  was  too 
rich,  and  the  berries  were  not  sweetened  I 
passed  the  sugar-bowl  to  her  and  requested 
her  to  sweeten  them  to  her  own  taste  and  set 
the  cream  jug  before  her. 

“I  never  oat  cream  ou  berries,  it  is  extrava¬ 
gant!  Do  you?” 

“Yes.  I  like  them  better.”  said  her  sou  as  he 
passed  his  saucer,  full.  Will  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample  then  passed  it  over  to  me. 

“As  it  is  the  fashion,  T  will  try  some,  I 
guess,”  she  said. 

I  glauced  at  my  husband ;  his  face  was  flushed 
and  his  mouth  was  just  full  of  smiles.  Af¬ 
ter  tea  her  son  that  had  come  with  her  said  he 
must  lie  off,  aud  kissing  her  kindly  in  fare¬ 
well  followed  me  to  the  kitchen. 

“Mother  is  getting  a  little  childish,  but  we 
must  not  mind  it.  She  has  been  a  good  moth¬ 
er,  aud  we  shall  not  have  her  with  us  very  long 
— you  will  uot.  mind  it.” 

How  I  respected  him!  No,  I  would  not 
mind  it!  She  remained  with  us  two  months, 
and  I  do  not  remember  tbat  I  did  the  first  tiling 
that  was  quite  right  in  her  eyes, all  the  time  she 
was  there.  I  ought  to  do  it  some  other  way;  but 
I  did  not  get  out  of  patience  with  her,  only' 
once;  that  was  when  I  saw  her  smell  of  my 
churn  to  see  if  it  was  clean.  She  wanted  to 
make  some  brown  bread,  just  as  her  children 
loved  it.  So  I  was  delighted  to  have  her  do 
it,  but  alas,  it  was  a  failure;  aud  some  apple 
dumplings,  that  the  boys  always  loved,  proved 
the  same  disappointment;  so  she  gave  up  try¬ 
ing  to  eook,  aud  darned  stockings  and  set 
patches  till  there  was  not  a  rent  or  darn  to  be 
mended  in  the  house.  When  she  came  to 
leave,  she  said  she  bad  enjoyed  her  visit  ever 
so  much,  and  I  really  believe  she  did,  and  I 
was  so  glad  that  I  did  not  get  out  of  patience 
with  her.  When  my  husband  returned  from 
conveying  her  home  he  came  in.  “Little  wo¬ 
man,  Mother  says  I  have  got  the  best  wife  of 
any  of  the  boys;  that  you  are  neat,  smart,  a 
splendid  cook  and  housekeeper,  and  that  she 
never  passed  so  pleasant  a  two  mouths  in  her 
lifeasshedid  with  us,  If  she  lives  she  shall 
come  next,  year  again.” 

“I  hope  she  will,  but  I  really  thought  she 
did  not  like  me  very  well;  I  was  afraid  I  did 
uot  please  her,”  I  replied. 

“She  could  uot  help  likiug  you;  why,  you 
did  everything  you  could  for  her;  she  was  so 
proud  of  the  cap  you  made  her  aud  the  knit¬ 
ted  shawl  you  gave  her. 

My  heart  wormed  to  the  old  mother,  and  I 
never  felt  the  fluttering  of  my  heart  again 
when  she  came  to  visit  us;  and  it  was  a  sad 
ending  to  her  last  visit  when  she  passed  away 
from  us,  after  a  short  illness.  The  day  before 
she  died  she  kissed  me  aud  said:  “I  am  glad  I 
am  here,  but  I  did  not  think  I  was  coming  to 
die  with  you.  You  have  made  me  very  hap¬ 
py,  and  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  very 
own  child.”  1  bad  my  recompense;  it  was  a 
sore  trial,  but  some  things  are  good  for  a  per¬ 
son,  and  a  mother  in-law  is  not  the  worst  evil 
that  one  may  have  to  endure  in  the  journey 
of  life. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

“What  a  man  can  show  as  a  result  of  his  ad¬ 
vantages  and  opportunities  is  worth  a  groat 
deal  more  to  him  than  a  loug  list  ot  advanta¬ 
ges  aurl  opportunities  which  might  huve 
shown  him  that  which  he  now  has  not  . 

Unless  a  man  has  something  to  show  for 
his  advantages  and  opportunities,  the  less  he 
says  about  them  as  his  possession,  the  better. 
If  a  man’s  ancestors  were  noble  and  eminent, 
an  added  responsibility  rests  on  him  to  evi¬ 
dence  his  worthiness  in  the  line  of  that  an¬ 
cestry  . . . . . 

The  purest  and  sweetest  aud  tendorest  thing 
that  is  known  upon  earth  is  the  over-hanging 
heart  of  a  mother  upon  the  cradle  that  has  in 
it  that  little  nothing  which  we  call  a  babe, 
that  receives  everything  and  returns  nothing. 
Yet  the  love  of  the  mother  is  but,  one  drop  of 
the  ocean  as  compared  with  the  love  of  the 
great  Father  of  mankind — infinite,  infinite!. . . 

The  men  who  step  into  the  breach;  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  stay  the  tide  of  selfishness  und  greed, 
which  if  left  unhindered  would  give  to  poverty 
u  deeper  plunge,  these  are  the  heroes  of  the 
age  and  of  the  hour.  Their  charity  is  not  in 
word,  but  iu  deed;  their’a  a  thankless  task, 
but  of  sure  aud  fiual  reward . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  SI.  CARMAN. 


Kindness  and  justice  should  prompt  a  man 
to  supply  his  wife  with  every  labor-saving 
device  that  he  can  honestly  afford,  for  light¬ 
ening  her  housework. 

We  don’t  believe  in  the  domestic  economy 


that  interferes  with  the  health  and  reasonable 
enjoyment  of  one’s  family, 

Tea  drinking  induces  nervousness  and  mel¬ 
ancholy. 

CONCERNING  FARMERS’  WIVES. 


MRS.  C.  D.  B.  COLBY'. 


(Read  at  the  Woman’s  Congress.) 

(Concluded.) 

Idleness  and  carelessness,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  causes  of  much  of  the  unat¬ 
tractiveness  of  life  on  the  farm.  The  efforts 
at  jiersonal  clean li  ness  cease  with  t  he  wedding, 
or  soon  after.  Anything  is  good  enough  foi  a 
farmer’s  wife,  aurl  people  who  do  not  respect 
their  calling  soou  cease  to  be  themselves  re¬ 
spectable.  For  lack  of  appreciation  the  wife 
is  apt,  even  if  iu  her  girlhood  she  was  neat,  to 
become  slovenly  and  careless  as  to  her  appear  - 
auee.  This  untidiness  iu  herself  reacts  in  her 
home,  until  selfishness  aud  disorder  prevail. 
Under  such  influences  the  bright  and  spark 
ling  girls  roach  au  uninteresting  maturity  ami 
then  a  repulsive  age.  They  become  possessed 
of  the  idea,  more  pernicious  than  any  other 
that  ever  entered  the  heart  of  woman,  that 
auything  will  do  at  home,  or  is  good  enough 
for  the  family.  They  live,  as  they  tell  you. 
“a  dog's  life,”  but  without  a  thought  that 
they  are  in  auy  way  responsible  for  their 
wretchedness. 

Another  ill  grows  out  of  the  financial  rela 
tions  of  the  farmer’s  wife.  As  a  rule,  the 
husband  makes  the  purchases,  even  to  procur¬ 
ing  his  wife's  dresses,  while  she  rarely  or 
never  has  the  control  of  a  dollar.  Sometimes 
she  frets  and  worries  about  things  which  her 
husbaud  eanuot  afford,  and  which  she  would 
gladly  do  without  if  she  understood  that  it 
was  circumstances,  anti  uot  the  arbitrary  die  • 
turn  of  her  husband,  which  made  the  economy 
necessary.  By  t  his  system  there  is  developed 
in  the  husband,  even  of  the  nobler  type  a 
narrow-minded  tyranny  and  a  petty  peuuri- 
ousness.  The  wife  remains  a  child  in  finance, 
aud  if  she  is  intrusted  with  the  shopping  she 
does  it  awkwardly  and  unwisely.  At  times 
she  feels  keenly  the  deprivation,  and  again 
she  learns  to  thieve  on  a  small  scale  in  order 
to  attain  the  desired  object.  It  may  be  said 
that  she  cannot  steal  from  her  husband.  She 
could  uot  if  she  thought  so,  but  she  regards 
the  money  as  his — feels  that  she  is  stealing,  and 
having  the  intent,  is  really  guilty,  and  her 
children  are  born  liars  and  thieves. 

Isolation  is  another  detrimental  element  in 
the  life  of  the  farmer’s  wife.  In  thinly  set¬ 
tled  communities  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
t  roubles  she  has  to  contend  with.  The  nearest 
neighbor  may  be  miles  away,  and  the  daily 
routine  of  farm-house  work  so  healthful  us 
the  background  of  the  picture,  becomes 
gloomy  ami  monotonous  when  not  touched 
with  the  colors  of  interest,  or  brightened  with 
the  light  of  intercourse  with  friends.  In 
families  living  ten  miles  distant  the  man  will 
go  to  town  about  a  hundred  times  a  year,  to 
sell  his  gram,  get  the  mail,  and  (though  he 
would  uot  like  to  own  it)  to  learn  tbe  news 
aud  to  talk  politics  on  the  street  corners.  The 
wife  goes,  perhaps  twice  a  year,  takes  the 
children  with  her  to  give  them  a  treat,  and  is 
too  tired  and  busy  to  enjoy  the  change  or 
derive  auy  social  benefit  therefrom.  “Man  is 
a  social  animal,”  and  George  Waring  adds, 
“more  especially  so  are  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters;”  aud  there  is  no  doubt  that  t  he  loueliuess 
of  farm  life  drives  the  daughters  to  town  to 
work,  or  worse,  ami  leaves  the  mother  to  still 
greater  loneliness,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
spirit  chafes  uutil  it  breaks  the  bounds  of 
reason. 

Again,  the  iguoruuce  of  farmers’  wives  is 
often  a  serious  ill.  Their  early  marriages  aud 
their  secluded  lives  prevent  them  from  gain¬ 
ing  that  varied  experience  which  is  the  best 
of  knowledge.  Ignorant  of  books,  they  lose 
n  comfort  and  companionship  which  would 
alleviate  many'  of  their  troubles.  Ignorant 
of  the  world,  they  take  no  interest  iu  the 
march  of  events.  Ignorant  of  hygiene,  they 
allow  their  families  to  breathe  impure  air  at 
night,  to  neglect  personal  cleanliness,  and  to 
consume  the  most  indigestible  kinds  of  foods. 
Ignorant  of  domestic  science,  they’  perform 
many  of  their  duties  in  the  most  arduous  and 
unsatisfactory  ways.  Ignorant  of  their  own 
physical  structure,  farmers'  wives  allow  them¬ 
selves  too  little  time  for  recovery  from  their 
frequent  child  births,  und  in  various  ways  vio¬ 
late  the  laws  of  nature.  Nor  is  the  bodyf 
ftlono  defrauded  by  their  lack  of  knowledge. 
Unconsciously  they  ignore  their  spiritual  re¬ 
lationships,  and  lose  the  sweet  attractiveness 
of  hoiuo-life,  which,  despite  every  want,  might 
still  be  theirs,  if  they  knew  how  to  secure  it. 

The  question  is  as  Iasi,  Are  there  any  reme¬ 
dies  for  these  ills  which  aaddou  the  lives  iu  so 
many  homes  in  our  land?  The  most  obvious 
answer  is,  education;  first  of  a  practical 
kind,  and  then,  as  opportunity  offers,  more 
general  culture  ns  an  economic  measure  of 
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THE  TOP-OVER  CORN  ,SW.t 

liable  Yellow  Flint  variriy.  A  great  Novelty.  an  abundant 
yieldin',  small  fob,  i ar  stalk  the  *  zn  of  a  pipe-stem.  Tbe  term  “Top- 
Over”  fin  tort,  ami  the  illustration  a  true  ^presentation.  No  trouble 
to  lmsk  it.  Husking  ma  le  eas> 

SEE  WH  » T  OUR  CUSTOMERS  SAY: 

Onen  an  says.  •  It  is  joss  to  lmsk;  in  tact,  it  hnsks  Itself.”  An  itber: 
•‘All  the  horrors  of  bus- mg  are  past.  as  we  snail  grow  only  the  l'op- 
Over  next  season."  This  man  says:  "My  imy  does  thp  husking,"  Still 
another:  "Kars  fell  utr  berore  I  was  ready  to  natch  them."  “The 
Top-over  l 'oril  Is  Boss, "—W.  Eaton.  Newburgh,  N.Y.  '  I  shall  without 
doubt  plant  alt  Top  river  corn  tlto  coming  >ear,  if  my  seed  will  hohl 
out.”— H.  C.  Worker.  New  Jersey.  "Every  ear  a  true  pipe-stem. ’—5Vni. 
M.  Cook.  Oibh"  vine,  wis.  "The  Top-Over  eoru  cannot,  be  excelled.”— 
J.  H.  Barrett.  Veruitmi. 

PRICES:  Sample  ears,  postage  prepaid,  12C;  Sample  packets, 
postage  prepaid.  10c;  one  quart  (If  by  mail  add  awe  for  postage).  2ur: 
Four  quart'.  She; Peck, 75c:  Bushel,  j?"  50:  Five  bushels,  per  bushel,  S2.2a. 

ORDER  NOW,  CATAI  OGUE  FREE. 
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Martha.  Monro's  Early,  Worden.  Pocklington, 
Diamond,  Vergcnnes,  Ac.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  l.ucretia  Dew¬ 
berry,  Ac.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  D«l»„»re,  Ohio. 
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KITCHEN  FLOWERS. 

_  0 

Yes;  have  some  flowers  iu  or  near  the 
kitchen.  A  pot  of  geraniums,  a  box  of  cy¬ 
press,  pansies  or  portulaca  in  the  window  will 
ward  oir  worry  and  cross  words.  Their  gen¬ 
tle  influence  will  soothe  ruffled  tempers,  and 
thereby  become  tho  unconscious  means  of 
sending  tho  family  away  from  tho  breakfast 


^dvevti0iafl. 


We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  NEW  HARDY  JAPANESE  HYDRANGEA. 


THE  FINEST 
HARDY  SHRUB  \ 

'CULTIVATION. 


“HYDRANGEA  PANICCLATA  GK AN Dl  FLORA.” 

This  la  a  grand  plant,  exceedingly  showy  and  attractive, 

months,  li  perfectly  hardy 

SI  of  the  l'.  S.,  needs  no  pro- 

1  is  the  finest  nardv  shrub  in 
'ows  bushy  and  compact,  3  to 
It.  blooms  in  July,  and  con- 
iloum  :i  month.-,  remaining 
intll  destroy'd  by  frost.  Tho 
are  pure  white,  afterwards 
g  ti>  pink,  and  are  immense 
Ini  clusters  more  Ilian  afoot 
d  nearly  in-  much  in  ditun- 

*  Uli  one  otYltefio  ^li^ereot 
l^k!  Hi 

i  owers;  tbe  second  year. 


these-  Plants  ;  it  will 
^  prove  the  heat  invest¬ 
ment  you  ever  made. 
Price.  40c.  each ;  :J  for  »1 ; 
12  for  USB.  Postage  paid  and 
safe  arrival  guaraiiiceu.  Will 
bloom  this  season. 


npnpp  AT  nwpc  Can  be  planted  ns  soon  as  frost  ts  out  of  ground :  full  instructions  for  cultivation  sent 
UltULIl  HI  UI1UL  with  each  order,  also  a  copy  of  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all 

TUC  DECT  WCUy  cccno  AMfl  Dl  NMTQ  It  is  verr  complete,  handsomely  illustrated,  artistic,  of  par- 
flfc  DlOi  NCYlf  OLlLIo  HIlU  r  Lnil  I  O  ticular  intere-t  to  ali  lovers  or  ciioICC flowers.  Sent  free  to 


all  readers  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  'nclnslng  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Our  Importation  of  THE  GOLDEN 
BANDED  LILY  OF  JAPAN  has  just  reached  us.  We  offer  tine  strong  bulbs  of  this,  "The  Queen  of  Lilies,'' 
(Hardy)  40  cts.  each;  J  for  $1.,  postpaid.  Address,  mentioning  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.  R.  PIERSON  y  FSEEcfsk:AN,D  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.'cP.O.  Box  R 


the  highest  importance.  Agricultural  col¬ 
leges  should  be  established  in  every  agricul¬ 
tural  State,  where  tuition  should  be  free,  and 
where  premiums  should  be  given  for  atten¬ 
dance.  Those  should  be  open  to  men  and  wo¬ 
men  on  the  same  terms,  for  by  the  census  of 
1880  there  were  over  5(5,8(10  women  in  the 
United  'States  engaged  iu  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  besides  over  seven  millions  fanners’ 
wives  now  described  as  being  employed  in 
gainful  labor. 

There  should  also  be  colleges  of  domestic 
economy  for  girls,  where  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food,  care  of  the  health  and  dwelling, 
and  household  thrift  should  bo  taught.  Tho 
State  should  make  attendance  at  these  colleges 
profitable,  compel  it  if  necessary,  and  the 
money  thus  expended  would  return  into  its 
coffers  tenfold  from  the  fruitful  fields  and 
well-kept  homes.  The  better  educated  the 
farmer  is,  the  more  likely  will  he  he  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  his  wife — her  right  to  as 
pleasant  a  home  as  his  means  will  afford;  her 
right  to  social  intercourse;  to  a  control  over 
the  bouse  and  personal  expenditures;  to  an 
opportunity  for  improvement;  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  all  matters  of  iuterest  to  himself, 
and  to  a  share  of  his  tune  and  affectionate 
consideration.  The  cultured  man  respects 
himself  so  highly  that  he  considers  nothing 
too  good,  that,  is  withiu  his  means  to  obtain, 
for  the  womau  he  has  chosen  to  rule  his  home 
and  to  be  the  mother  of  bis  children.  The 
educated  womau  will  recognize  all  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual  rights  of  her  family.  She 
will  manage  more  economically,  govern  more 
wisely,  and  work  more  advantageously,  lie- 
side  having  a  better  time  in  doing  it. 

In  every  profession  there  is  progress. 
Every  class  of  society  is  looking  toward  the 
light,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  among 
women.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful, 
in  that  every  where  Ui  the  civilized  world  wo¬ 
men  are  evincing  a  desire  for  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  duties  and  capacities.  The 
farmer's  wife  must  not  be  left  behind.  She 
must  be  helped  to  help  herself.  Farmers’ 
wives  should  lie  stimulated  to  iuterest  them¬ 
selves  iu  tho  county  agricultural  society,  se¬ 
curing  membership,  and  then  striving  t-o  have 
such  work  done  by  the  society  as  will  tend  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  social  conditions.  There 
should  be  agricultural  societies  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  which  men  and  women,  being  equal¬ 
ly  concerned,  should  he  equal  factors.  Not 
only  should  the  results  he  exhibited  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  hut  the  ways  and  means  for  pro¬ 
ducing  those  results  should  he  discussed  at 
times  and  places  suitable  for  creating  interest 
and  disseminating  information.  The  society 
should  be  a  guild,  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
its  individual  members;  it  should  consider  no 
home  or  educational  interests  unworthy  of  its 
supervision.  The  Grange  might  have  been 
such  a  guild  had  it  not  undertaken  to  manage 
the  polities  and  finances  6f  the  nation;  yet 
even  this  has  been  a  great  educator  to  women 
in  districts  where  it  has  been  successfully  es¬ 
tablished. 

There  is  no  time  to  consider  further  means 
for  benefiting  this  class.  The  work  must  be 
done  largely  by  women,  and  plenty  of  ways 
will  present  themselves  when  it  is  begun.  The 
interests  are  those  of  humanity,  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  seen  that  all  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  science  and  religion  are  turning  toward 
woman's  development.  Nor  will  the  husbands 
of  our  farmers’  wives  bo  often  found  to  hinder 
or  oppose.  Margaret  Fuller  said— aud  it  is 
truer  now  thau  when  she  suul  it — “Man  is 
not  willingly  ungenerous.  He  wants  faith 
and  love,  because  he  is  not  yet  himself  an  ele¬ 
vated  being.  He  cries  with  sneering  scepti¬ 
cism,  ‘  Give  us  a  sign  ’;  but  if  the  sign  appears 
his  eyes  glisten,  and  he  offers  not  merely  ap¬ 
proval  but  homage.” 

As,  according  to  Hindoo  mythology,  Maya 
is  followed  by  Vishuu  through  all  her  trans¬ 
formations  from  the  lower  orders  of  animal 
life  to  the  higher,  he  always  being  tho  male  of 
her  species,  until  she  becomes  the  womau  god¬ 
dess  aud  he  the  god  man — so  womau  iu  her 
ascent,  will  take  man  and  the  race  with  her, 
until  together  they  shall  stand  on  the  sublime 
hights  of  divine  unity. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  wo  nave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  .Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  bad  Children,  slid  BSVP  tkall)  (•’iwrerl*. 


table  with  sunny  faces.  It  is  said  that  three 
fourths  of  the  family  quarrels  originate  before 
breakfast  or  at  the  morning  meal,  because  it 
is  late  nr  some  dish  is  not  perfect.  Then, 
mothers  and  kitchen  girls  beware;  use  all  the 
means  you  can  to  accomplish  good  results. 
My  mother  always  had  a  bed  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  in  view  of  tbe  kitchen  window.  The 
dish-water  was  an  excellent  fertilizer,  and 
pinks,  pansies,  hollyhocks  and  snowy 
“feather  few”  flourished  better  there  than  in 
the  choicest  part  of  the  flower  gardun.  My 
first  thoughts  of  tbe  old  home  bring  to  mem¬ 
ory’s  view  mother  and  her  favorite  work¬ 
room,  the  clean,  sunny  kitchen,  the  white 
work-table  by  the  window  and  the  beauty  of 
those  flowers  which  often  beguiled  us  girls  in¬ 
to  thinking  that  dish-washing  was  not  work, 
but  play.  EMMA  c.  STOUT. 


PANSY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


E.  B.  asks  if  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
used  the  above  machine  can  reeomineud  it? 
Will  some  one  having  had  experience  with  the 
machine  please  reply  ? 


POTATO  SALAD. 

Boil  six  large  potatoes,  slice  into  a  di-h, 
when  cold,  add  one-lialf  cup  of  good  vinegar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one-half  tenspoon- 
fu!  of  black  pepper,  three  youug  onions,  sliced. 
Salt  the  potatoes  when  cooking,  add  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walupt.  This  is  a  nice 
dish  for  supper,  garnished  with  hard  boiled 
eggs. 

A  COOL  DRINK. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream-of-tartar  to 
one  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  juice  of  one  half 
lemon,  sugar  to  taste.  Let  stand  until  cool: 
very  nice  for  the  sick. 

TO  STOP  VOMITING. 

Wet  a  cloth  with  essence  of  peppermint  and 
apply  to  the  stomach.  Take  a  small  pill  of 
cayenne  pepper. _  e.  c.  s. 

ORANGE  PUDDING. 

Peel  and  slice  five  or  six  large  oranges, 
taking  out  all  seeds.  Put  over  them  a  coffee- 
cup  of  fine  white  sugar.  Let  a  pint  of  milk 
get  boiling  hot;  add  the  yelks  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten,  one  tablespoon  of  corn  starch, 
make  smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk :  stir  all  the 
time,  and  as  soon  as  thickened  pour  it  over 
the  fruit.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  a  tablespoon  of  sugar,  spread  over  the 
top  and  set  in  the  oven  to  harden. 

EDITH. 


Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla*  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  .James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co.. 
Teuu.,  writes :  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  her  head  wits  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her.  but  failed. 
At  last  1  purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  Iter  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result.  I  continued  to  give  her  this  medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  bv  Dr. Aver  Sc  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Oil  W  ill  Not  Fill(l  “«^e'"seed.^- 

R.  erable  with  years, 

HSkand  greater  travellers  than  Staaley;  seed  saved  from  tbe  odds 
ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
p'.  SsQv,  onions,  headless  cabbages,  sptung'iTig  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  (/d«r  jJways  'taffy  to  skew  my  teed  stock.)  But 
y  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 

fcidHir  grown  (not  more  titan  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
l^2^many\  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
^  flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie- 
V  ties  of  Beans,  43  of  Pea  5.  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  llower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  11.  GBEliOBY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 


FljKG  V  NT  L.A  RG  hZ 
UUU  TUBKLMH  HUGH 

Given  iu  1  be  l.-\l>IES  of  purchaser*  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  (11  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  tor  full  particulars. 
SHERWOOD  HA  It  N  ESS  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y . 

(  The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

I  at  ohm  sol  lit  sheet,  or  mile,  produc- 

b--  y- in,'  u  dt>uhle-fae#d  boftivl  ol  the 
^  \  f__.  /  -Ti'iiti  :.t  durability  The  deep 

1I11  u  water 

V  y  \W  Uian  any  other  boast,  t  bard- 
/Y  -f  wood  fmme,  (Inti)'  Held  to 

|  f  |lll|]|[||J- gellier  with  uii  iron  bolt,  re- 

llllll!!ll  I  I  IllMII  .'iiresSliT-nirth.  durability  and 

"  'H A  /V  eoonomy.  Tlivobjontiun  raise  1 

■ngjSQ.  S  ig.ini.t  Iti  :i  ho.,  I  outlies  from 

^  ySfa&T ilen lers.  w  liO'  iv  "the)  lust  too 
o  ’Sr  32s  '  long."  If  your  grocer  refuses  to 

r  verneil'  e  tin  -  Hoard  for  vou.w  I'ltulls. 

"l''A-N8CHM t l'T,  IH> DUE  A  CO.. 

Pat,  Fob.  '47, 1»7T  W >V  TV.  1'ulk  St.,  CUiv'UgV 


QHERIDAN  6  CONDITION  COM  '"'ER  Is  absolute 
O  ly  pure  and  Highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
»  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  oil  e^rth 
Wilt  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  euros  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Hold  ovorywhc.'o,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cte.  In  stamps  214-lb.  tin  cans.  $1;  by  mall, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
I.  S.  Johnsou  is  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  2 1  IB.  Boston.  Mass. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Aru  tb«  Vlnwt  In  Tone,  Style,  Hb1s5  »ud  tx-ierd 
tnftXo  op  of  suy  rood*  mailo.  Gusthu  trel  for  C  yr r..‘.v 
Scad  lor  Catalogue,  trotlmoaUle  nud  Urtua.  tuv,  Lj 

Weaver  Orgun  and  1'laun  Co., 

l  ucfcary,  York,  I*r,. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Potatoes  10  varieties. 
Prices  Low.  List  free.  Send  for  it.  Address 

8.  FROG NElt,  Herman.  Tlinu. 


SMALL  FRUIT f,ms  m*’  E!c- 

UIIIMLL  I  IIUII  All  varieties,  both  New  and 
Old,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  tree. 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Spring  Held,  Mass. 


31IDDUSBURY.  VT. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  X.B.H  VU.  .t  C  O. 
llentou  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  all  Linds  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

PACKAGES 


CATALOGUE  &  CALENDAR. 


Send  your  address  011  postal  for  one  to 

W.  I>.  LINE,  Florist. 


URPEE’S 


SFARM  ANNUAL  for  1887 

Will  be  sent  FREE  TO  ALL  who  write  for  it  It  is  a 
Handsome  Kook  of  128  Pages,  with  hundreds  of 
illustrations,  three  Colored  Plntes,  and  tells  ah  about 
THE  BEST  G  ARDEN,  FARM  and  FLOWER 
Dill  DC  Dl  AUTO  Thoroughbred  wTOCK  and 
DULDO*  rLAn  I  Of  Fancy  POULTRY.  It  de¬ 
scribes  Raee  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flower*  Vr-a 
•  *aiu«,  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  vldr-—  on 


FOR  »ALE. 


EICIISH  FIELD  PEIS! 

FRESH  IMP.  MANGOLD  SEED 

Of  the  best  kinds.  Lucent  and  other  grass  seeds  for 
mixture.  I  find  that  all  the  big  tests  of  Jersey  cows  are 
the  result  of  feeling  large  quantities  of  pea*  and  onis. 


’or  prices  address 


\V  >1.  CRO/.IEK, 
N’orthport,  L.  I.,  N'.  V. 


D1PDDV  PLANTS.  All  kinds.  Best  quality. 
K  (1,  n  li  I  J ensue.  Jewell,  and  all  other  novel- 
11  ihai  a  ties.  Pure  ami  reliable  v  WIN *i 

WE.  B.  Underhill. Pot  ouKiikrsu.,N.Y.oJ!ilVli ,5, 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL  EVEU-BLOO.UING 


For  IS  Years  our  G real t  Specialty  hAs  beon 

E owing  and  diatnbnting  ROSES.  Wo  have  all  t  he 
ntent  Novelties  and  'in"!  ttmidurdtori*  in  differ¬ 
ent  si. M's  and  prices  (o  suit  oIL  We  send  S3 1105* .  V 1 IIU- 
m  s  11. a. Ms  safely  by  mad  or  express  to  all  point*. 

3  TO  12  PUNTS  ft | .  »8 .°s?? 

OurN'eW'G Iliili  .V-  pp  describes  uesrl)  oOf) finest 
\ iiriet ie*  of  Roses,  the  best  llttrdv  Shrubs,  A 
4 'limbing  Vines, and  New  and  Kure  Flower 
Seeds,  und  tells  bow  to  grow  them— FREE 
Widrvss  TIIE  DING KE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Boat)  Cimwwa,  Weel  Grow,  VIicbU-T  Co,  l’a. 


1838-  POMONA  NURSERIES.  1887. 

-OgnjO  -a  SCP8KB  SPCCk  OK— 

/.utcjon .  best  Early-  Market  Pear;  Kief 
£7  fee.  best  Late  Market  Pear;  Lt 1  Conte 

iff  K  and  other  IViir  Trees.  TTVson  Jr.,  Larg 

lEcst  known  Black Herry;  1S8  bushels  per 
L  Vactv.  tq;  Inches  around.  Krie,  the 

.-fc  'Kri  I  Largest  vxk\  Hxrpv  Blackberry:  start 
:S-  Urt  j  boro  and  tfo.’tfen  V'lrcn  Raspberries, 
'“y.  •  -  .  wi.1  i\>rri,  and  Lido,  best  Market  straw 
^  ^ ,  V  berries:  VtiHiUr  4,  rmiiire  State  and 

other  Grapefi  In  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  old  and  promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue  free. 

\VM.  PARRY,  PARRY,  N.  J. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1831 

PRICE&KKICkTRBOCKER 

IMPORTERS,  U ROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS! 

ALL  VARIETIES  OK 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  seui  FREE  on  n  ppllcation. 

SPEC1  Al.  R  ATKSto  Tlurkei  Gardi'iieruand 
T nickers, and  petrous  buying  inlu  rue  qua  ui  i  1  tc*. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  9, 1887. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided 
that  shares  in  National  banks  can  be  taxed  by 
the  various  States  at  the  same  rate  that  other 
“moneyed  capital”  is  taxed  by  them,  This 
decision  will  put  nearly  #3, 000, 000  of  back 
taxes  withheld  by  the  batiks  into  the  treasury 
of  this  city,  and  a  groat  deal  more  into  the 
State  Treasury,  and  large  sums  into  the  Trea¬ 
suries  of  other  States  also,  as  most  of  the 
National  banks  maintained  that  their  capital 

was  exempt  from  State  taxation . 

Secretary  Whitney’s  new  baby,  which  has 
been  such  a  godsend  to  the  newspapers  during 
the  “silly  season,”  will  not  be  christened  un¬ 
til  Monday,  but  as  the  “little  darling”  is  to 
be  called  Dorothea  it  1ms  been  already  elected 
President  of  (ho  St.  Dorothea  Flower  Mission, 

of  Washington,  D.  C . In  the  N.  Y, 

Assembly.  Tuesday,  Ives’s  pool  bill  licensing 
betting  at  races,  was  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  54  to  52 . Owing  to  the  failure 

of  Congress  to  pass  the  General  Deficiency 
Bill,  many  of  the  United  States  Judges  have 
had  to  close  their  courts,  as  there  is  no  money 
to  pay  jurors,  witnesses,  etc.  Many  prisoners 
out  oil  bail  have  boon  released  on  their  own 
recognizances.  All  dockets  already  over¬ 
crowded;  business  must  be  far  behind  when 

courts  are  reopened .  .... 

. Hitherto  only  83,875,735  “trade  dollars” 

have  been  redeemed;  it  is  thought  that  not 
over  83,000.000  to  47,000,000  in  all  will  be  of¬ 
fered  tor  redemption  .  - The  Chicago 

Grand  Jury  keeps  right  along  indicting  more 

boodle  officials  and  ex-officials .  The 

Oklahoma  land-thieves  have  now  organized 
as  the  “Texas  Oklahoma  Colony,”  ostensibly 
to  settle  in  the  Texas  “Panhandle,”  but  it  is 
believed  they  mean  really  to  invade  Indian 
Territory  by  way  of  Texas  instead  of  Kansas. 
The  military  authorities  lmvo  been  ordered 

“to  take  care”  of  them,, . , . 

_ Mr.  Bell,  o  Scotchman,  is  building  the 

fastest  yacht  trails- Atlantic  genius  can  design 
to  sail  to  this  place  next  fall,  and  at  last,  take 
back  the  great  Americas  Cup  after  beating 
the  fastest  yacht.  eis-Atlautic  genius  can  set. 
afloat.  Edward  Burgess,  designer  ol  the  Puri¬ 
tan  and  Mayflower,  which  whipped  ttmir  Eng¬ 
lish  compet  itors  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
is  to  design  <i  new  steel  boat,  almost  the  size 
of  the  Mayflower  but  sharper  forward,  to 
compete  with  the  Scotchman,  and  Gen,  Paine, 

owner  of  the  Mayflower,  will  foot  the  bill _ 

_ Friday  night,  April  10,  the  maguifieont 

hotel  del  Monte,  at  Montcray,  Cal,,  sheltering 
300  guests,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Cost  over  $850,000.  No  lives  lost.  Fire -ex¬ 
tinguishers  in  every  ball-way.  Waterworks 
costing  nearly  $500,000  and  capable  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  stream 'lOtl  feet,  high;  water  appliances 
eostiug  $20,000  within  the  building— all  of  no 

use.  Total  loss,  about  $1.500,000 . 

. Them  is  to  he  a  grand  National 

Drill  of  militia  companies  at  Washington. 
The  best,  drilled  companies  in  the  country  .sent, 
word  they  would  compete,  three  “nigger” 
companies  among  t  he  others,  Hence  most  of 
the  chivalrous  white  companies  of  the  South 
are  canceling  their  engagements.  The.  colored 

troops  will  drill  nobly,  however.. . The 

Keeley  motor  is  again  “perfected.”.... . 

Over  1 1 1.000  men  are  at  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  and  30,00(1  would  be  ir  they  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Contractors  say  they  are  all  healthy; 
correspondents  say  the  ( ‘ana  1  is  banked  with 
their  graves . ...The  turbulent,  N.  J.  Leg¬ 
islature  lias  adjourned  sinr  die . Ben¬ 

ton  J.  Hall,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  <  'oni- 
missioner  of  Patents,  to  succeed  M.  V.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  resigned . it  is  estimated  that 

March  fires  cost  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  *10,500,000.  or  *3,000,000  above  the  aver¬ 
age  in  that  month  for  a  dozen  years  past,  ... 
_ AH  indications  point  to  a  very  late  open¬ 
ing  of  the  canals  of  this  State,  as  t  hey  are 
still  full  of  solid  Ice,  and  little  or  no  repairs 

have  been  done.- •  -  . - Barnum  is  seeking 

*100,000  of  free  advertising  by  suing  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  for  that 
amount  of  damages  for  killing  Jumbo,  at 
Hamilton,  Out,,,  in  the  latter  part  of  ’85.  ... 

Dr.  James  Hodges,  convicted  of  exploding 
that  bomb  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  San 
Francisco,  on  Feb.  9,  during  the  l’atti  con¬ 
cert,  has  been  condemned  to  two  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  . Profess*  1 1  Charles  A. 

ShaetTer.  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  I  ni- 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  to 
till  the  vacancy  in  the  presidency  of  the  Jowa 
State  University  occasioned  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Pickard,. .  That  terrible 

drought  still  continues  in  Western  Texas.  No 
rain  for  months.  Wells  mid  water-courses 
dry.  Grass  all  dried  and  eaten  up.  Cat¬ 
tlemen  forced  to  move  out.  Most  of  the 
sufferers  still  remaining  will  do  so  if  they 

cau . .  Monday  Gov.  Marmaduke  of 

Mo.  signed  a  bill  exempting  loan  and  build¬ 
ing  associations  from  taxation.  Societies  of 
this  kind  are  being  rapidly  incorporated ...... 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  modern  Spiritualism 
came  into  existence  with  the  spirit-rappings 
of  the  Fox  sisters  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
anniversary  meetings  have  been  the  order 
of  the  duy,  during  tile  week.  The  number  of 
sincere  believers  js  estimated  at  several  mil¬ 
lions,  including  a  number  of  eminent  scien¬ 
tists . '.Monday  champion  sluggger, 

John  L.  Sullivan  attended  the  regular  White 
House  reception,  aud  was  introduced  to  the 
President,  by  his  manager,  Pat  Slieedy.  Pa¬ 
pers  making  lota  of  fun  of  the  visit— a  trifle 
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DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  wuf 
established  to  1H27,  and  Is  today,  us  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  eake  wclghH  nearly  half  u  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


fills  much  space  in  the  “silly  season,”  when 

Congress  isn’t  sitting  and  news  is  scarce . 

_ Last  Wednesday  the  anniversary  of  the 

death  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnson  at 
Shiloh,  a  15  foot-high  bronze  statue  of  him 
on  horseback  was  unveiled  at  Matarie  Gome- 
try,  New  Orleans.  Jeff  Davis  was  among  the 
speakers.  The  local  branch  of  Grand  Army 
participated  in  the  grand  display . Wed¬ 

nesday  Rhode  Island  had  the  fiercest  electoral 
light  since  that  of  Sprague  for  Governor  iu 
1802.  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Prohibi¬ 
tion  tickets  in  the  field.  A  clean  majority 
overall  other  candidates  is  necessary  for  a 
choice:  where  there  is  only  a  plurality — the 
excess  of  votes  cast  for  one  over  any  one  of 
several  competitors—  the  ejection  is  thrown  into 
tlie  Legislature.  John  M.  Davis,  Democrat, 
was  elected  Governor  by  a  clear  majority  of 
978.  The  Democratic  Lieut.  Gov.  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  got,  pluralities  only;  but  the  At¬ 
torney-General  wus  elected.  Prohibition 
drew  most  of  its  votes  from  the  Republicans, 
aud  there  were  a  great  many  Mugwumps  who 
knifed  the  Republican  nominees.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  stands  »s  follows;  Senate— Republicans, 

19:  Democrats,  13.  House — Republicans,  37; 
Democrats, 85.  Or.  47  to  40  in  grand  commit 
tee  in  favor  of  t  he  Democrats.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  present  Assembly  have  only  seven 
Senators  and  six  Representatives  out  of  the 

Whole  108 .  . 

. . . ,  Iu  Wisconsin  32  cities  in  the  State  elected 
Mayors,  Tuesday,  as  follows;  13  Republicans, 
11  Democrats,  three  Labor,  four  Citizens’  and 
one  Independent,  in  Milwaukee  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  fused  against  the  Labor 
ticket.  The  Labor  ticket,  carried  the  town, 
however,  by  1,500,  though  the  fusionists  elect¬ 
ed  15  out,  of  -35  aldermen . Tuesday’s 

election  ut  Minneapolis  was  a  victory  for  the 
Democrats,  v  ho  elected  ID  aldermen  to  the 
Republicans’  II.  The  Democrats  already  had 
nine  to  the  Republicans’  six  ;  so  now  t.Jie  coun¬ 
cil  stands  19  Democrats,  17  Republicans.  For 
the  first,  time  in  years  the  Democrats  arc  iu 

power  . The  vote  lor  Mayor  of  Kansas 

City,  Mo.,  Tuesday,  was  as  follows:  Kurupi, 
Republican,  0,309:  Worthen,  Democrat, 3,124; 
Welch,  Labor,  1,935.  The  Republicans  elected 
their  entire  city  ticket,  except  the  treasurer 

and  four  aldermen .  At  Dubuque,  Iowa, 

Monday,  the  Knights  of  Labor  elected  nearly 
their  entire  ticket  ,  including  the  Mayor  and 
aldermen,  In  every  ward.  The  Republicans 

elect  their  candidate  for  City  Attorney . 

Roche,  Republican,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
Chicago  by  over  3(1,00!)  majority.  The  Demo¬ 
crat  i> Labor-  Anarchist,  party,  to  which  Car¬ 
ter  Harrison  gave  ail  his  influence,  was  over¬ 
whelmed.  Many  respectable  Democrats  of 
all  classes,  especially  those  who  had  a  solid 
stake  iu  the  city,  vot  ed  with  the  Republicans. 
The  Anarchists  forced  themselves  into  the 
lead,  aud  now  most  of  the  Democratic  and 
Labor  Parties  are  disgusted  with  themselves 
for  having  made  such  a  blunder.  All  respect¬ 
able  men  are  jubilant  at  the  al  ter  rout  of  this 
un- American  rabble;  but.  their  expectation 
that  the  Anarchists  will  “stay  defeated”  with¬ 
out,  an  effort,  to  force  themselves  to  the  head 
again,  is  sure  to  be  woefully  disappointed. 
At  Cincinnati,  the  Labor  Party  cast  ls.OOO 
votes,  and  nearly  won.  They  uow  sny  they 
would  have  been  victorious  had  they  kept) 
free  from  “entangling  alliances”  with  Anarch¬ 
ists  and  Socialists,  and  they  have  resolved 
to  be  wiser  in  future.  A  Republican 
Mayor  was  sleeted.  The  Democratic 

ticket  was  third  in  the  field,  being  badly 

beaten  even  by  the  Labor  Party . 

The  Republicans  made  great  gains  in  St. 
Louis,  where  the  Democratic  vote  fell  off 

heavily  . .  .  The  projiosed  Prohibition 

amendment,  to  the  Constitution  was  defeated 

in  Michigan  by  about  8,800  majority  after  a 

very  bitter  contest . The  constitutional 

amendment  increasing  the  salaries  of  State 
officers  is  carried  by  a  liberal  majority.  The 
Governor’s  salary  is  raised  from  $1,900  to 
$5,000;  that,  of  the  State  Treasurer  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from 
$1,000  to  *3,500  each;  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office 
from  $800  to  *2,500  each;  and  that  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  from  $800  to  $8, 000.  The 
Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  by 
about  10,000  majority  The  rum  interests  all 
over  the  country  contributed  liberally  to 
secure  the  defeat  of  the  amendment.  The 
women  everywhere  worked  nobly  for  it.  The 
country  towns  and  rural  districts  supported 
it  heartily,  but  all  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
gave  heavy  majorities  against  it-  In  the 
Upper  l’eniusula  u  violent,  blizzard  kept  many 
farmers  ut,  home  who  would  have  voted  for 
prohibition,  and  the  weather  generally  was 

more  favorable  to  rum  than  water . . 

A  telegram  tins  morning  from  Fort  Gibson, 
Indian  Territory,  says  Mr.  Blaine  is  suffering 
seriously  there  “from  bronchial  catarrh  with 
fever  of  a  remitting  type.”  Doctors  tele¬ 
graphed  for  from  St,  Louis  and  Chicago. 
Last,  uight’s  telegrams  said  he  was  threatened 
with  pneumonia — very  dangerous  at  his  ago — 
5-1.  He  is  visiting  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Copp  i  ugcr,  1  lie  commander  at  Fort  Gibson. 
Very  latest,  reports  say  that  “it,  is  a  slight  attack 
of  cold."  lie  was  “doing  nicely”  yesterday. . 

. Home 3,009  reports  have  been  received 

by  this  morning’s  Brads!  reel,  concerning  the 
number  of  industrial  employes  nt-  work  iu 
this  country  at,  this  time  as  compared  with 
two  years  ago,  together  with  the  changes  of 
wages  received  during  that,  period.  Two 
years  ago  wages  of  industrial  employes  hud 
been  reduced  through  the  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Western  States  an  average  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  as  compared  with  18*2  when  the  prosper¬ 
ous  season  begun  in  1879  wus  at  its  bight. 
There  were  also  859,000  fewer  employes  at, 
work.  Now  there  ure  at  least  400,000  more 
industrial  employes  at  work  than  in  1885, 
while  the  wages  on  a  whole,  are  as  high  us  they 
were  In  l8S|-83,  and  iu  some  instances  higher. 

. Miss  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  who 

died  here  the  other  day,  worth  nearly  $20,000,- 
000,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  her  entire  collection  of  modern 
oil  paintings  and  water  color  drawings  and 
$300,000  iu  money,  the  Income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  forever  to  take  care  of  aud  increase 
the  collection.  There  are  over  200  works  of 
art,  valued  at  from  $350,000  to  $500,000.  The 
museum  is  a  public  institution,  open  free  to 


all.  Miss  W.  had  for  years  given  away  about 

$250,000  annually  in  charity . 

....In  New  York  Governor  Hill  has  not  yet 
acted  upon  the  High  License  Bill  lately  passed 
by  the  legislature,  but  his  references  in  recent 
messages  to  the  abuses  of  special  legislation 
have  led  many  to  expect  a  veto  of  the  hill. 
Home  of  the  most  influential  Democratic 

papers  are  strongly  against  a  veto, . 

Rhode  Island  has  fallen  into  line  with  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  among  the  Now 
England  States  in  establishing  a  bureau  of 
industrial  statistics.  Under  a  law  just  passed 
a  Commissioner,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  is  instructed  to  report. annually  iu  rela¬ 
tion  to  t  he  condition  of  labor  and  business  in 
all  mechanical,  manufacturing,  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  State,  and 
especially  In  relation  to  the  social,  educational 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Employers  of  every  degree  are  required, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  furnish  the  bureau 
“all  proper  and  ueeessary  information”. ..... 

.....  ...  North  Carolina  also  has  lately  estab- 

lished  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor . 

. The  Canadian  cruiser  Vigilant  chased 

an  American  lishiug  vessel  seen  fishing  within 
the  three-mile  limit  near  Beaver  Harbor, 
Newfoundland,  the  other  day,  and  tired  a 
blank  shot  at  her  on  tier  refusal  to  heave  to; 
but  she  gained  the  line  and  was  safe.  First 
shot  this  year.  England  backs  up  the  Canad¬ 
ian  policy.  Our  “Retaliation  Act'’  does  not 
apply  to  acts  hitherto  done  by  Canada,  but  to 
all  future  acts.  The  American  Fishery  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Mass,  suggested  to  the  1 ’resident 
that  the  object  of  the  Act  might  lx1  accom¬ 
plished  by  “prohibiting  Canadian  caught  fish 
from  entry  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,”  They  wanted  to  get  all  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  aud  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
measure.  The  President  says  that  the  Act 
must  bo  enforced,  if* at  uJI,  to  maintain  the 
national  honor,  and  not  to  protect  any  par 
ticular  interest.  It  will  probably  be  enforced 
to  the  full  extent,  and  if  that  isn’t  effective, 
a  more  stringent,  Act,  will  he  passed  at  the 
next,  session  of  Congress . The  war  ves¬ 

sels  being  constructed  are  to  be  pushed  to 
completion  as  fast  os  possible.  Bias  for  five 

new  ones  are  solicited . 

.  Over  8,000  carpenters  are  on 

strike  in  Chicago  for  eight  hours’  work  a  day 
and  higher  wages.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
want,  to  compromise  on  eight  hours,  and  30 
cents  an  hour;  the  local  trades-unions  are  op- 
posed;  but  as  half  the  strikers  are  Knights 
the  latter  are  likely  to  force  their  views. 
Heabs  are  always  bitterly  reviled  and  often 
dangerously  assaulted,  There  is  a  strong  like¬ 
lihood  of  more  extensive  strikes  everywhere 
about  May  l,  for  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages.  Nine  hour*  instead  of  eight,  will  this 
year  probably  be  the  general  demand.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thus  morning's  Bradstreet,,  the 
total  number  of  striking  employees  in  Janu¬ 
ary  was  73,300,  against  47,200  last. year;  in 
February,  30JKK),  against  10,700,  and  in  March 
14,500,  against  59,200  in  1880.  There  have 
been  12,300  employees  on  strike  during  eight 
days  of  April,  1887.  Powderly  is  getting 
more  and  more  radical,  and  favoring 
more  aud  more  the  extremists  who  ad¬ 
vocate  strikes  and  boycotting . . 


ANOTHER  HIM  SF.HOIJ)  NECESSITY. 
The  Inventor  of  Linoleum  Indorses  a 
Discovery  us  Vnlunlile  rn  lii*  Own. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  a  floor  covering  could  be  made,  looking 
like  oil-clotli  and  lastiug  as  long  or  longer, 
and  yet  without  that,  coldness  to  the  t  read  which 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  oil¬ 
cloth.  The  new  article  was  made  of  very  finely 
ground  particles  of  cork,  mixed  with  linseed 
oil  and  other  substances  in  mysterious  ways 
which  need  not  here  and  now  he  described. 
“Linoleum”  was  the  name  selected  for  it.  At 
first  it  was  put  before  the  public  ou  a  very 
small  scale.  But  its  merits  created  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  it  aud  it  is  now  a  household  institu¬ 
tion,  both  in  this  country  aud  in  England. 

At  the  head  of  the  Linoleum  business,  in 
this  country,  is  the  well-known  house  of 
Joseph  Wild  &  Co.,  of  84  Worth  St.,  New- 
York.  The  senior  partner  of  this  firm  is 
Joseph  Wild,  Esq,  a  resident  of  South  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  one  of  the  most  hearty-looking  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  age  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Ho  is 
considerably  over  seventy,  with  snow-white 
hair,  erect  form  aud  a  very  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance.  To  look  at,  him  one  would  suppose  he 
never  had  suffered  a  day’s  illness  in  Ills  life. 
Yet  there  was  u  time  when  Mr.  Wild  was  an 
invalid,  worn  by  active  attention  to  business, 
aud  seeming  tei  be  on  the  verge  of  total  nervous 
prostration.  Concerning  his  invalidity  and 
his  restoration  to  health,  one  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  recently  had  a  little  conversation  with 
him  at  his  store. 

“They  tell  me  you  were  considerably  run 
down  in  health,  Mr,  Wild.” 

“It  is  very  true,  sir.  I  was  not  bedridden, 
nor  was  I  entirely  laid  aside  from  business, 
but  I  hud  given  myself  very  closely  to  my 
business  affairs,  and  my  duties  iu  connection 
with  the  church  and  some  of  the  Baptist  benev¬ 
olent  societies  had  weighed  heavily  upon 
me.  A  younger  man  than  I  might  not  have 
felt,  these  burdens  as  1  did  but  at  my  time  of 
life  they  began  to  make  their  mark  on  my 
constitution.  1  felta  lack  of  vitality,  and  real¬ 
ized  that  my  nerve-power  was  about  to  fail 
me.  My  appetite  was  uot  as  it  formerly  had 
boon,  and  my  digestion  was  somewhat  disor¬ 
dered.  I  needed,  in  fact,  revitalization.  About 
this  time  I  beard  of  Compound  Oxygeu,  and 
I  made  inquiry  at  the  New  York  office  of  this 
x-emedy,  148  Fifth  Avenue,  to  see  if  it  could  be 
applicable  to  me.  Learning  that  others  who 


had  been  run  down  as  I  was  had  been  benefited 
by  the  Compound  Oxygen,  I  procured  a  ‘Home 
Treatment,’  with  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  do  me  any  good. 
This  was  about  two  years  ago.  Hince  that 
time  T  have  been  taking  Compound  Oxygen, 
not  all  the  time  but  frequently  at  intervals, 
when  l  have  felt  the  need  of  it.” 

“Then  you  received  decided  benefit  from  it 
at  the  outset?” 

“Very  soon  after  I  began  to  inhale  I  found 
that  I  was  receiving  new  strength.  Aud  I 
was  glad  to  note  that  it  was  real  strength,  and 
not  a  more  stimulus.  I  noted  also  the  stead¬ 
iness  of  my  improvement.  There  was  no 
falling  back,  but  a  constant  and  reliable 
advance.  Daily  I  could  feel  an  increase  of 
vitality.  My  spirits  were  better  and  my 
power  of  action  was  greater.  T  was  aide  to 
attend  t.o  my  business  and  to  all  my  other  with 
far  less  strain  on  me  than  I  had  for  some  time, 
previously  experienced.” 

“And  so  you  now  find  yourself  as  well  as 
ever  and  beyond  the  necessity  of  medicine?” 

“For  a  man  of  my  years  I  am  as  hearty  aud 
vigorous  as  1  can  expect.  I  am  free  from 
disease  and  pain,  and  am  attending  to  as 
much  detail  of  business  as  if  I  wore  only  fifty 
years  old.  As  to  ttmdioine,  I  have  no  use  for 
it  drug-medicine  I  mean.  Ido  not  call  this 
Oxygen  exactly  a  medicine;  certainly  uot  in 
the  seuse  that  drugs  are  medicinal.  1  regard 
it  ns  a  wonderful  vitalizer  and  iuvigorutor. 
And  it  as  such  that  I  even  no  w  occasionally  re¬ 
sort  to  it,  when  I  leel  the  ueod.  J  keep  it  iu 
the  house,  and  intcud  to  continue  doing  so.” 

To  the  many  gentlemen  of  advancing  years 
who  are  overworked  and  weary,  and  who  feel 
themselves  iu  need  of  revitalization, Compound 
Oxygen  is,  as  in  Mr.  Wild’s  case  a  valuable 
helper.  The  late T.  H.  Arthur,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  brought  almost  from  the  grave  by  this 
means  when  he  was  quite  au  old  man,  and  by 
it  his  life  was  prolonged  for  a  number  of 
yoars.  The  Hon.  Willian  D.  Kelley,  of  Philad¬ 
elphia,  who  is  beyond  seventy,  attributes  to 
Compound  Oxygen  his  recovery  from  what 
had  been  pronounced  a  fatal  disease.  He  still 
uses  the  Oxygen  as  a  vitalize!’,  and  is  in 
vigorous  condition,  attending  to  his  legal  aud 
Congressional  duties  as  actively  as  of  old. 

For  a  valuable  treatise  ou  what  Compound 
Oxygen  is  and  what  it  does,  write  to  Drs. 
Htakkev  <fc  Pai.en,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philad¬ 
elphia.  The  treatise  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  9,  1887. 

A  CONTEST  Board  lias  been  established  by 
the  General  Land  Office  to  which  all  contested 
cases  with  regard  to  the  pre-emption  of  pub¬ 
lic  land  are  to  be  referred . Betting  at 

horse  races  has  just  been  legalized  in  France, 
but  a  portion  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
privileges  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  horse-breeding  aud  charity  . 

Frenchmen  have  been  milking  inquiries  in 
Ontario,  Cun.,  us  to  the  ability  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  to  supply  horses  suitable  for  military  pur¬ 
poses— thought  to  he  representatives  ol  the 

French  Government . Cattle  on  the 

ranges  of  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Colorado  are  reported  to  have  come  through 
the  winter  in  excellent,  shape  and  with  but 

slight  losses . The  Texas  Legislature 

has  passed  a  very  elaborate  public  land  bill, 
giving  the  farmer  a  chance  to  secure  a  home¬ 
stead  ou  40  years’  credit  at,  five  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest . .  .The  export  of  hog  product  in 

1879,  1880  and  1881  was  larger  t  han  it  has  ever 
been  since,  averaging  for  the  throe  years 
fi.368.iKH)  hogs,  and  for  t  he  last  five  yeurs  4,- 
360,000  hogs.  In  1886  it,  was  4,700,000  hogs, 
the  largest  total  tu  tUe  live  years.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hog*  packed  iu  March  was  475,000  head, 
against  390,000  head  in  March.  1886.  Tn  the 
year  ending  February  28.  6,439,909  hogs  were 
packed,  an  increase  of  140,0)4  iu  number  and 
a  reduction  of  7.07  pounds  per  hog  iu  average 
gross  weight,  autl  1.68  pounds  in  average  yield 
of  lard.  Reduced  production  makes  the  pack¬ 
ing  equal  to  50,597  hogs  of  same  weight  less 

than  last  year .  . . ,  Public  land,  to  the 

extant  of  il, 000,900  acres,  remain  unsurveyed 
in  Colorado,  13,01X1,000  in  Arizona,  27,000,00(1 
in  California,  49.000.IXK)  in  Dakota,  7,000,000 
in  Florida,  44,000,000  in  Idaho,  7,OOOjllH)  in 
Mlnuesota,  39,000,000  in  Nevada,  74,LNH).()IK)  in 
Montana,  41,000,000  in  Utah  and  32,000,000  in 
Washington  Territory,  and  in  each  ol  these 
States  and  Territories  there  is  also  a  good  deal 

of  surveyed  lund  open  to  settlement . 

The  Massachusetts  Cattle  Commissioners  have 
issued  a  proclamation  of  quarantine  against 
cattle  from  New  York  and  Vermont,  on  ac¬ 
count,  ol  the  presence  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  iu  those  States  . In  France 

the  import  duty  on  oxen  has  been  placed  at 
38  francs;  on  cows,  2.)  francs;  on  calves,  eight 
francs;  mi  sheep,  five  fra  Uus,  and  on  fresh 
meat,  13  francs  —a  franc  is  worth  19.3  cents. . . . 

- The  census  of  livestock  in  Franco  taken 

by  order  of  the  French  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  enumerates:  Cattle,  13.101,000:  sheep, 
23,616,000;  swine,  5,881,090;  horses,  2,911, IKK); 
goats,  1,488, 000;  mules,  238,000;  asses,  387,000. 
This  is  an  increase  iu  all  classes  compared 
with  last  year;  in  cattle  the  increase  amounts 

to  1 ,058, IKK)  head . The  average  weight 

of  hoes  at  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  the 
last  10  days  in  March  was  220  pounds  against 
226  last  year:  for  the  month  of  March  the 
average  was  223  pounds,  against  231  last  year. 
....Swift  &  Co.,  the  great  Chicago  meat 
packers, are  soon  to  establish  “a  monster  paek- 
ery"  at  Kansas  City,  Mo . 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


An  Elegant  Horse  Brush  5 

WITH  EVERY  LARGE  PACKAGE.  ( 


l  A  Fine  Currycomb 

>  WITH EVERY SMALL PACKAGE 


Nsw  York.  Saturday,  April  9,  1887 


Saturday,  April  0,  1887. 
The  Freuch  apple  crop  was  very  short  in 
1886,  according  to  Consul  Dufais,  of  Havre, 
who  states  that  it  amounted  to  8,800,768  hec¬ 
toliters  (of  8%  bushels),  agaiust  10, 645,000  hec¬ 
toliters  in  1885,  a  decrease  of  over  100  per 
cent.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  is  stated  to 
bo  because  of  the  crop  of  1885  being  a  very 
heavy  one.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
culture  of  apples  in  Franco  yearly.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  short  apple  crop  in  the  United 
States  Consul  Dufais  says  that  mauy  Ameri¬ 
can  contracts  have  been  canceled  and  a  forfeit 

paid . 

The  Australasian  wheat  crop  in  1886  was 
about  22,000,000  bushels,  which  was  all  re¬ 
quired  for  home  use  except  about  500,000 
bushels  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  1887,  harvested  in 
January  aud  February,  will  afford  a  surplus 
iu  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  South  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  of  about  18,000,000  bushels,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  will  be  wanted  in 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  aud  Queens¬ 
land,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  quantity  for 
export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  may 
reach  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  bushels  in  the 
twelve  months  to  end  December  SI,  1887.  It 
would  seem  from  the  latest  information  from 
India  that  Europe’s  supplies  from  that  empire 
may  be  Cully  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  less 
iu  1887-8  than  in  1880-7. 

There  have  been  complaints  of  damage  to 
the  winter  wheat  crop,  in  Michigan,  Kansas 
aud  Ohio.  The  weather  in  the  winter- wheat 
States  has  been  dry  and  cold,  and  the  wheat 
crop  is  suffering  more  or  less  in  consequence. 
In  some  sections  of  Ohio  where  the  ground 
has  for  a  considerable  time  been  bare,  holds 
of  wheat  thut  looked  bad  with  poor  promise, 
have  been  plowed  up,  aud  no  more  than  half 
an  average  crop  is  predicted  in  those  sections. 
The  weather  iu  California  this  week  has  been 
cold  and  dry,  and  the  crops  on  the  ground  arc 
reported  to  be  suffering.  The  weather  iu  this 
month  will  determine  the  time  of  seeding  the 
spring-wheat,  crop  of  some  14,000,00(1  acres, 
taking  18,000,000  to90,000.0(M>busbel8  of  wheat 
from  the  farmers'  granaries.  It  is  (eared  that 
much  of  this  field  work  will  from  the  weather 
vicissitudes  be  extended  into  May. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  favorable  one  for 
the  Florida  orange  crop,  i’rices  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  weeks  of  glutted  markets  have 
boon  good.  The  Jacksonville  Times-Union 
says  that  Florida  Qrauges  of  the  same  grade 
as  Messina  and  Catania  fruit  sold  at  $1.25  to 
81,50  per  box  higher  at  New  York  recently. 
The  demaud  for  first-class  fruit  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  the  supply  at  all  the  leading 
markets.  The  crop  of  lSStV-ST  is  estimated  by 
that  paper  at  over  1,000,000  boxes,  or  nearly 
double  the  early  estimates.  With  a  favorable 
season  the  next  crop  will  probably  reach  1,200,- 
OOU  boxes,  and  perhaps  1,. 500, 000  boxes.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  growers  have  warehouse  room 
sufficient  for  their  crops.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  it.  is  not  necessary  in  average 
years,  as  they  can  be  left  on  the  trees  till 
wanted.  Wliat  is  needed,  the  above  journal 
states,  is  that  a  more  direct  system  of  market¬ 
ing  the  crop  be  introduced.  Faying  prices 
would  probably  be  more  easily  obtained  than 
if  a  few  largo  markets  handled,  the  crop. 

Duriug  the  week  wheat-  has  been  firmer 
on  news  of  drought,  crop  damage  and  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  bull  clique  at  the  West.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  prices  are  high  and  business  at  u  -stand¬ 
still.  There  are  threats  of  a  May  corner  iu 
wheat.  If  this  occurs  and  prices  go  up,  we 
strongly  advise  ail  friends  to  market  all  the 
surplus  wheat  they  may  have  on  hand;  ns 
there  is  sure  to  be  n  collapse  after  the  “cor¬ 
ner,”  and  prices  are  hardly  likely  to  rule  high 
again  this  season. 

The  receipts  of  butter  exceeded  demands, 
hence  a  drop  of  oue  to  two  cents  per  pound. 

April  S,  ’81.  April  9.  ’86. 

Creamery,  prlnu*  to  fancy ... .  rii.iuic.  jfi&Rv, 

State,  dairy  ilo.  ....  2u@38  V6oi»i 

Very  full  prices  were  realized  for  cheese, 
especially  tor  the  better  qualities.  Lust 
week’s  exports  hence  to  Europe  were  placed 
at.  6,116  boxes,  and  of  butter  and  butterine  at 
648  packages. 

Aprils. ‘*7.  April  9.  sit. 
Cheese i best  factory). . . KWpjtllsq  I0«s  lit* 

Eggs  were  offered  less  freely,  and,  as  in  good 
request,  advanced  in  price,  and  by  Thursday, 
April  8,  reached  18]q  to  141*  for  beat  fresh 
gathered  domestic. 

Prices  ol'  wool  arc  dull,  with  no  near  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  advance.  Iu  Boston  prices  aro 
from  two  to  live  cents  per  pound  lower  than 
at  the  begiuniug  of  the  year.  Some  forced 
sales  of  lute  have  tended  to  lower  the  market 
still  more.  As  compared  with  lost  year  prices 
at  the  ‘’Hub”  me: 

April  9, 'S6,  April  S.’ST. 

Ohio  A  iVtmsylvmila  X . Hlfe.Ydc.  8  let  :14c. 

Ohio  and  Pen n.  XX . JdtiOM  icix.ctxr 

Ohio  .V  Routt.  XX  and  above... ,  . ..iUui.Ki  HiLuO 

Michigan  X,.  . ..Unit HI  titktSl 

Fine  UliJo  delaine . . .  ...Skit  H5  avitHI! 

No.  I  combing . . . StOliHS  HIwH'.l 

Texas  spring,  14  months . 2lra24  4Uia23 

The  new  freight  rates,  duo  to  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Bill,  are  a  very  disturbing 
-influence.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  they 
will  bo  from  various  points  in  the  country  to 
the  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
markets,  and  thence  to  the  factories.  The 
new  rail  rate  from  Sau  Francisco  to  Boston  is 
$5,45  per  100  pounds  against  6s  cents,  tho  old 
rate,  1  u  anticipation  of  the  rise,  very  heavy 
shipments  were  made  before  April  4th,  so  that 
p tactically  no  wool  is  left  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  rates  by  the  Isthmus  arc  uot  yet 
announced:  the  present  charge,  by  way*  of 
Cape  Horn,  Is  OUv  cent  per  pound;  but,  the 
time  by  way  of  the  Cape  is  from  four  to  six 
months,  against  three  to  four  weeks  overland, 
but  at  present  rates  shipments  by  rail  from 
California  east  are  out  of  the  question, 


rN  UN  TO  PM  (jNTC  )  THERE  IS  STRENGTH 

For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  Stock-Vaisei-s  should  not  be  without  it. 

Guaranteed  to  be  the  BRST  stuck  remedy  in  the  market.  Purely  a  medicine,  aud  containing  no  ground  food 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  hulk.  It  is  Inclosed  In  wooden  boxes,  convenient  for  use.  mid  will  retain  its  strength 
for  years.  Large  packages,  containing  s  boxes- 44  doses—  $1.00.  Small  packages,  containing  *5  boxes— 12  doses— 
50  cents.  Palls,  containing  45  pounds  bulk.  $6.( 0. 

If  you  cannot  procure  it  from  your  dealer,  send  your  orders  to 

UNION  LIVE  STOCK  TONIC  CO.,  56  S.  Penn.  Street*  Indianapolis. 


fair,  especially  for  choice  stock,  for  which  regular 
prices  aro  obtained.  Potatoes.- State.  Rose.  Si  7 ><.{4; 
do.  burbank,  $1  i  1  n  do,  peerless,  $1  IOg.1  65;  Maine 
and  N .  It..  Bat'd,  84  45;  Maine  and  N.  B.,  Hebron.  82  45; 
Bermuda  potatoes,  gM  IkiraMI  Is).  sweet  potatoes, 
Del.  River,  fancy,  per  bhi.,  $4  75@H  45.  Cabbages,  -per 
new  UK/.  s:kn  I.  unions.— Coup..  red  per  bbl.  s2 85®2  m 
do.  Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  _  $1  ikv.i  i  ift  do.  Ber¬ 
muda  perorate,  94.  Turnips,  per  bbl.,  $1(&1  45. 

Hay  amd  Straw.— There  Is  a  fair  business  in  grades 
needed  by  the  home  trade.  The  common  qualities  are 
slow  and  nominal.  I  lay— Choice  Timothy,  surassc. 
good  do.  7t>«i73c;  medium,  HUraGftC; Shipping, 50c«  55c; 
Clover,  mixed  55® 60c.  Straw  -  No.  I  Rye,  fltic;  short  do, 
IlKgl  15c;  oat, 40® 45c. 

Brass.— Hie  market  has  a  good  temper,  ruling 
strong  on  moderate  receipts  aud  steady  demands. 
Marrows  and  white  kid neys  are  advanced.  Marrows, 
choice,  new  .81  8V*I  HO,  Mediums,  do  <Jo  si  50;  pea,  new. 
$1  15;  red  kidneys,  do,  «l  75;  white  kidneys,  choice, 
new,  91  60;  green  peas,  91  0t'®l  15. 

Hot-s. -The  market  Is  without  change  In  any  respect. 
The  trading  Is  in  small  lots.  Prices  arc  easy  on  low 

Srades.  American  Hops,  state  new,  2*10410-,  do  mo- 
lum.  lKotuc;  do  I<tfc>  iron,  best  ,;,n  offer,  lie;  do  isv,. 
crop,  inferior.  3ra*4e;  California,  new,  prime  and  befit, 
20@21e.  Foreign-  German,  tie  tv,  best.  Ultra  Ue:  do  new 
medium  grades,  RkfclSc;  EnglUli,  new  best.  It*ra20e 
Knurrs.— Fuicsti  —  A  fair  steudy  demand  for  apples 
at  ttrm  prices.  The  trail /•  In  crnnbcrrlc*  I*  moderate 
at  unchanged  prices,  A  Urm  market  for  Florida 
ornuges.  apples.  Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  at  9  4  50ra 
5  IU;  Greenings,  per  bbl,  Si  0M5  'At  Cranberries,  at 
84  T'shiH  5u  for  Jersey  per  crate.  Florida  oranges  at 
94  50W5  for  best,  per  bot;  g<ra«50  ror  choice;  $1  50® 
i  00  for  lower  grades. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples-Faney  Evaporated,  l2Wc.; 
do.  choice,  do,  at  14e;  do.  prime.  llMt/HlKC! 
do.  do.  state,  siloed,  l^-asc;  do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  5Kiii.Hr;  do  tlO.  prime.  l1i*Si5e.  Reaches.— North 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  new,  IN.;,  i  ic;  do. do.  do,  printe, 
2raltc;  du.  Georgia,  choice,  tiraiflc;  do.  do.  prime 
liwlHc,  Cherries.  pilled,  lie.  Raspberries— 
cviipornled,  l i  *17Iiic;(IOjtUli-d ril'd,  16®l6.1£c  Black  tier 
rles— prime,  Ik*.  Whortleberries— 7c.  Plums,  7c. 

Reache-— uilpee  led.  tudVf*.  ,|<<  d...  •/•  u  '. 

liSlh*c.  Prunes,  Bohemian,  iftitt  I. 

PitASUTfi— Are  quoted  steady  with  a  fair  demand; 
Quoted  at  lajc.  ror  fancy  uaod-plcked;  Shirao-qe. 
tor  farmers'  grades. 

Cottom.— Tha  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
olasslilcatlon,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 7  13-16  8  8 

Strict  Ordinary .  ny$  8  7-16  8  7-16 

Good  Ordluary . u  a- 16  n-Hi  949 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  13-16  9  13-16 

Low  Middling . .,..111  1  16  lObi  lUkt 

Strict  Low  .Middling.. 10  9-16  10  9-10 

Middling . .... . hi  J-10  1044  1UK 

Good  Middling. .  10  13-16  11  11 

Strict  Good  Middling...  11  1-16  11*4  11Q 

Middling  Fair... . 11  7-16  114$  llftft 

Fair . 14  1-16  14V4  14*4 

STAIXKD. 

Ghiod  Ordinary . 7  5-16  I  Low  Middling . 8  i8-l« 

Strict  Good  ord . 8  I  Middling  .  9  Ii  16 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  Yuiik— Pro  visions. -Pork.—  Mess,  quoted  at 
glftterala  23  tor  Old;  new,  816  45;  815  756816  Off  for  Family 
Mess,  .8l7/a)lS  for  Clear  Hack;  and  9 14®  11  50  rot  Extra 
Prime.  Here.- City  Extra  India  Moss,  8176*19,  Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels,  $x  ohotU:  Racket,  89  NO:  Plate,  I'J.  Beef 
II  .vMs.— Quoted  $41  50®  4  i  75.  Ctr  Meats.- Pick  led  lit  I- 
lltw,  part  14  lb  average,  7>hc;  PlckUd  Bellies  14  lb, 
quoted  at  JHp;  I'lckLcd  Hams,  llrallt^c;  Pickled 
Shoulders,  H-ipai7c;  Smoked  Hams  )4(*r4*^c.  Smoked 
shuuMers,  7 **0.  MiDPLka.— Long  Clear  iu  New  York 
quoted  til  3S(,  HKK-..-KU  Uutln.  Averages  quoted  nt  7k* 
Wt? Kc.  Laud.  Western  Steam  Spot,  mmlnly  forex 
port  1  7,40c;  City  steam,  7.40c;  refined,  quoted  7.75c;  C011 
tlueut,  I'Ai.luc.  South  Vmerlcati  April  i.ftJe;  May,  7.59 
(;6T.61ci  June,  7.5*01.7  «V_'i  July.  7. Hu* 7.74c,  August,  7,79® 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 


W rite  lor  Particulars.  Ily  .Agents  ore  limbing 
!*■>.  si  41,  sij.  S*dO.  S-85,  mid  s.'iO  per  dav 
..ScllQg  LEAVIS’S  COMBINATION  HAND 
FORCE  PI  .TIPS.  It  makes  3  complete  machines.  I 
have  agents  all  over  the  17.  S..  who  are  making  810  to  83b 
per  day  selling  these  pumps.  I  give  their  name  and  address 
In  catalogue,  To  introduce  it  1  wilt  send  a  tuivipU •  inimp. 
KZpreMvaid,  toanu  eTprtgsutntion  in  the  C.  S.  for  83..70, 
Made  of  brass:  will  throw  water  from  541  to  Hi  feet,  and  re¬ 
tails  for  only  gr,.  Indobeiieable  f*ir  spraying  fruit  trees, 
ventjon.  They  sell  rapidly.  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY 
-'•  list  and  terms.  GOODS  GCARASTKMj  4S  REPRE- 
P.  C.  LEWIS,  Cm  shill.  N.  Y* 


No.  4,  $3  l.'vrS,  7  60;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  -State,  $3  flora i  GO; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  83  l.Vrt;;  ei);  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  83  «5(i»5  ixi;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  gsi.Vdi  is);  Good  to  Fancy,  8t  05ra5  (K); 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  83  lam  Go,  blear,  g.'t  65 
4  30;  Rye  Mixture,  83  61X44  46;  Straight,  $■*  ftkatfl  65; 
Patent,  81  luran  id;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 
Extra,  84  40«*5  45,  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies,  84  50ra4  65.  taircr  In  new  pkgs.  Southeu.x  Ft.onn. 
—Common  to  Fair  Extra  at  $3  UK34  0U,  and  Fair  to 
Choice, 91  9X3,5  25-  RYk  Fpocr.— Superfine,  84  7o.t4  90. 
Cobs  Mkau-  Yellow  Western  quoted  at  94  50(3,4  75; 
and  Brandywine  at  82  *>5®2  <5.  Buckwheat  Flour 
-Quoted,  81  35<u)l  50. 

c  HICA00,— Whe.it  -No.2  SpHng.at  81Qc-  No.  3 du, 
at  77c;  No.  4,  Red  alblVde.  Coax.— No.  4,  .51%.  Gats.— 
No.  4,  4Bjjc.  Kyk.-No.  2,  M4jc.  BARutv— No*  2, 
SIWC. 

Pim..ibRnnitv— Flour.— No.  1  Western  Su  peril  no  at 
84  508,2  75;  do  do.  do.  extra.  8'4  o  '45; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  83  6.V5j3  su  Pcmisylvanta 
Roller  Process,  «,!(*4  5Sb  Delaware  Fatally,  jtrat  vi; 
Ohio  Clear.  94  to.  I  '45;  do  straight  family,  *4  iBtwt.vi;  tndl 
ana  Clear,  $l,.t  1 40; do  straight.  84  4Vio4  .50.  St.  louls  aud 
South, 'rti  Illinois  dear.  84ig  I  45:  dr,  do  straight,  t  45,31 
4  50;  Winter  wheat,  potent,  $1  t'/a  i  xr,:  MlnucsuUt  Ittik 
era'  clear,  8-<  rg»4  45;  do  do  straight,  gi  aUi.i4  5U;  Min- 
nc-sota  patents,  fair  to  choice,  91  Ouras;  /lo  do  favorite 
brands  $5  *0^5  16.  Rve  FLOOR.-82  irxeg'J  ST,  WiieaT.— 
Ungraded  in  groin  dr|«>t  Stic;  No.  4  Red.  for  April. 
S9->.t  to  90e;  do.  for  May.  91  to  aitjic;  do.  fur  June,  HP, 
to  9U6c;do  for  July.  A)  tuW^c.  Ryr.-I  nchansed. 
No.  2  Pennsylvania  fee;  Cohn— No.  3  Mixed,  on  trKck 
and  In  grain  depot.  Itn^c,  sotamcr  No 2  Mixed,  track 
and  I11  grain  depot,  tfic;  ungraded  In  grain  depot  17c 
No  2  Mixed.  In  export  elevator,  4flc:  No.  4  Mixed  ror 
April,  45T*  to  !/it<,0;  do.  for  May,  ItPq  to  47c;  do,  for 
June,  47 M  to  I  Ityc;  do  fur  J  uly.  »?q  to  4HAic.  OATS.  — 
NO  2  White  Short  storage,  3714  to  J74t,e;  do  regular  at 
to  381<c-  No.  3  White  K*o;  rejected, :««  to  35**c  as  to 
condition;  futures  iqe  higher  but  quiet;  No.  i  White 
for  April,  37i*  H7 *-^0:  do  May,  37;q,.i.«Ue;  do  June,  37 M 
toSSJqc;  do  July,  SltufiKSaic. 

St.  Louts— Fr.oun.— Marketdull  and  tinchangeU.  XXX 
*2  9IJ  to  4  90;  family.  83  *3  to  «3  45;  choice,  fi3  55  to  93  «fi; 
Fancy,  83  to  8->  c*:  >  :ctra  fancy,  83  «0 1./  *4.  Pntoms. 
84  45  to  84  SO.  \V  UKAT.— Higher.  No.  4  KC(1  cash, 

80540;  May,  fltiiw.'iH/igo;  July,  77Aira715c;  August,  IsWit 
7s*vC,  OOhf.-r  irm  and  a  smuto  higher  but  slow.  No.  4 
mixed,  cash.  3s9«'«  .’.''Atc.  May.3;*H;.i.35*»c;Juuc,.J89gui)'.76c. 
Oats.- Firmer,  but. dull;  cash,  47k(it4iu.  May  2;.u  to 
27$fi,  Barley  held  firmly. 

Botfau).— Wbeav.-no.  I.  Hard  Wtfe.  Winter  Wheat 
strong  and  higher;  offerings  light— No.  !  Red  :lt  S8C; 
No.  1  White  .Michigan.  880.  Coax.  Active  aud  llrm. 
No.  4,  44V60;  NO.  3  44c;  No. 2 Yellow.  46c;  No.  8  yellow, 
G*-jc.  Oats— Dull  and  unsettled  No.  4  While,  x,  to 
35Kc;  No  3  White,  -d  to  34*4,0.  No.  8  Mixed  die.  B.\r- 
t-EY,— Dull  ami  Heavy;  No.  1  Canada,  65c;  5  cars  do  Mo; 
Kyk.— Steady  at  57c. 


PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO’S 

-EIGHTH  ANNUAL— 

Special  Combination  Sale  of  Registered 


JERSEY  CATTLE, 


Consigned  by  prominent  breeders,  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
April  19  to  22, 1HS7,  commencing  each  day  at  10  o’clock 
at  the  American  Horse  Exchange  (Limited),  Broadway 
and  50th  Sts.,  New  York.  (Address  correspondence  to 
107  John  St.1 


About  40  consignments,  numbering  an  nggregate  of 
about  375  head,  will  be  sold;  comprising  nearly  every 
well  known  strain  of  blood.  For  particulars  of  which 
we  refer  buyers  to  the  catalogue  which  we  expect  to 
have  ready  for  the  mall  about  April  12.  Among  the 
consignors  are  the  well-known  breeders,  viz:  D.  F. 
Appleton,  Valaucey  E.  Fuller,  S.  M.  Burnham,  John  F. 
Max  field,  T.  Edgar  Hunt.  Houghton  Farm,  IV.  A  A  A. 
F.  Mullen,  A  it.  Darling,  T,  A-  llaventeyer,  Orestes 
Pierce,  Win.  Rockefeller,  D.  M.  Rolltn-,  T  E.  Norris. 
Nathan  Roblus,  Moulton  Bros.,  Mrs  K.  M.  Jones.  John 
A.  b  rye,  W.  s.  Webb,  Ehrtek  I'harmlv.  John  O.  Couch, 
c.  14.  Vail  Ness.  J.  B.  Van  Wyck.  J.  BL  Johnson,  hTank 
Carry  I.  W.  A.  Conover.  J.  M.  Jackson,  J,  \V.  Burgess, 
J.  P.  Gulliver,  A.  L.  Thorne,  and  others. 

PETEK  C.  KEliLOCiO  &  CO. 


kverr  «)**  So»ls.  Tor  tree  price  list 
nenlloa  IhU  pxpft?  »n«l  addrc^4 

iOMtS  OF  BINGHAMT8N. 
BIN«H.*.UTON.  N.  Y. 


GRAPES  A7VD  BERRIES. 

Ulster,  Po'kecpslc,  Duchess  GRAPES;  Comet  PEAR 
TREES.  Luerctla  DEWBERRY,  best  early.  825  per  1, COD. 
Mlnnewaskt  BLACKBERRY ,  early,  hardy,  best  high 
bush.  Send  for  reduction  by  the  acre-  All  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  .1.  tAYWOOD  A  SON, 

MARLBORO,  X.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


Wyasdottk,  P.  Rock  and  P.  Duck  eggs,  81.50 
i  per  39.  JOEL  MADDOCKS,  Foxboro,  i 


Nsw  York.  Saturday,  April  9, 1387. 

Beevks.— Chicago  steers,  1,436  lb,  at  85  55;  do.  1,371 
lb,  at  83:5,  do,  1,427  lb,  al  85  111;  do,  1.4U8  It.,  at  $3 040,; 
Indiana  Steers,  1,306  lb,  at  83  23;  do.  1.280  lb,  at  $4  60; 
Kentucky  du.  1,266  tb.ar  $3  15:  do  i,267  lb.  at  85  13; 
do,  1  214  lb,  tit  83  2lk  do  1.170  lb,  at  83  20;  Chicago  Steers, 
1.183  !b.  at  «5 12Vj;  do,  I  15*  lb,  at  85  7.  '  .  ;  ;  -  "  ‘ 
•503;  Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed  Steers.  1.431  lb.  Hi,’ at 

85  Si;  do,  1,268  Tb  at  83  1.'  -  ' 

Stale  Oxen,  1,7'  ~  .  ...  7. _ _ 

*b,  at  9.4  site;  Peniisylvatiu  Oxen,  4,1 
Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed  Steers,  i,:i«  » 

1,146  lb,  at  fi  S5;  Ohio  do,  1,1.11b, 
lb,  at  8310:  Lour  Isloi 


CANADIAN  UN  LEACHED  ASHES.-I  am 

prepared  to  furnish  responsible  parties  with  uuleach- 
ed  Ashes  0/  the  best  quality  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  F.  It.  I.nlnr,  DuuuvtUe, Ontario,  Canada. 


lo.  do,  l.l't  lb,  at 

.  -  J.  t.":  -  ^ 

.  5:  Ohio  do  1,57b  lb.  nt  8>  23; 

lo  tti,  at  81  M.  Indiana  Drv  Cows,  t.iii 

- - - - -  4JU3  lb.  at  $5  Ul; 

j,  al  8‘-  1'-'**;  do. 

.  ...  at  $4  60:  dll,  1,643 

'•Sliders,"  I.lOd  1),  at  84  fd; 
lo  *44  lb.  at  S3:  state  cow*. 
2,040  lb,  at  83  40;  Sings.  703 

—  - - - -  I.U.B  lb,  at  93  13:  do*  1,368 

lb,  at  95  4(1  do  1,942  lb.  af  84  to:  Buffalo  do,  1.04N  lb.  at 
81 30:  do  I  .GTS  lb.  at  4  70;  Bulls,  1,311  lb,  at  g)  60;  Buffalo 
Steers,  99 1  lb,  ul  *140;  Pennsylvania  do.  1.464  lb,  nt 
85  :»  Clltcago  do,  1,121  lb.  at  84  SU;  do,  1,137  lb,  at  85;  tti 
dlnuu  Cow>,  1.497  lb.  at  $4  25;  do  1,316  lb.  at  8*  65;  Pena 
sylvjutla  Meal  Fed  steers,  1,457  in,  at  *5  4414. 

Calves.  Veals,  120  lb  at  tbici  do  124  A,  at  7c;  do.  145 
lb,  a*  7q,e.  veals,  l.'w  lb,  at  60.  do  1x9  a.  at  7c. 

SttKKf  as o  I.ahbs.— Receipts  for  six  days  17,087 
head  against  46,04*5  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Stale  Sheep  97  Hi,  it  $3  .M;  do,  putt,,  ac  90;  W  estern 
do,  117  lb,  at  86;Sluie  Yearlings,  91  B.,  ntfc;  Stale  sheep, 
87  lb,  n*  8*50;  do  96  lb.  at  99  !*i;  State  Vearllnga,  711b, 
6V8c;  Bucks,  -9  lb:  at  .vtte;  State  Spring  Lambs, al  86  30 
per  head;  Stale  Sheep,  Stj  lb,  at  SLpc  State  V,-arUng». 
stub,  at  A*  H5,  do,  KSB.  at  J7,  Michigan  d<v  SI  lb.  at  96  s5; 
State  sheen,  ltd  lb.  at  6c  State  Ycarllugs,  '94  lb,  at7e; 
Michigan  Sheep  (few  Yearling-)  SS  lb  at  9c.  MlelllgAil 
Yearling*.  67  lb,  at  lWt4,-;  State  Sbeep,  94  lb.  at  83  7;i;  do 
US  lb.  nt  86,  State  Yearlings,  72  lb.  nt  gc  NS,- State  Spring 
lambfi  for  8-|S;  Unshorn  Indiana  sheep.  79  ll»,  at  8-''  *3; 
Uhlo  do.  lit  Ri,  at  *5  90,  Clipped  do.  116  lb.  at  yt  Ai; 
1  iLiiiorn  uhlo  t  calingM,  ‘.‘9  lb,  at  7c;  Clipped  dp,  ss  lb, 
at  .V>ae. 

Hr i-’ka  1,0. — Sheep.—  Receipts-  for  week  thus  far, 
40.1MJ  head;  for  scnne  t hue  l*»t  week, 44,'AOheuil  Prices 
advanced  NaiOc,  no  New  York  demand.  Good  to 
choice,  81  7S«t5  20;  Extra,  83  30)43 40:  launhs  steady;  Or; 
(Unary  to  Choice,  83  7N*i5  2S.  Him- Receipts  for 
week  31,004  head,  for  sAtne  time  lost  week.  d,m7  m  ad; 
Selected  Yorker:,,  85  St* A 3 70; Selected  medium  weights 

83  ;.Vrtl5 S3;  other  grades  UnehAJiged;  all  offerings 
taken. 

Cnicxoo.—CATTLK.— Market  strong.  Shipping  steers, 
950  lo  l.JUi  lb,  839tMi3  43;  stockcr*  ami  feeders,  84  ol 
ig,l  2ft;  eow*.  bulls  ami  mixed.  $1  NK.et  .15;  bulk,  ft  70 
wiS  15.  Through  1’exafl  GrAssers,  82  \Y»:i:0;  corn  fed 

84  10  to  $3  15.  Hour.— Market  sternly  but  -low.  Rough 
and  mixed,  85  13«i5  0*;  pm; king  and  shipping,  13  40 
685  65;  light,  $5  15  ,«5  45;  fikips,  83, 1 1  SO.  SHKEr.— Mar 
kei  stronger.  Wooted  Natives,  gsra  3  10,  shorn,  $4; 
lambs,  84*106. 


B  Front  PrUeWlmterfi:  Wyantloltes, Plymouth 
Rocks.  Light  Bralituas.  Buff  Cochins  and 
Gutties.  My  Sth  Annual  Circular  mailed 
"Free,"  giving  particular*.  C.  Harris, 
-Boo 5 102.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  Oue  Cent  Each.  Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


WHITMAN’S  H0HS2-P0WEES 


Wrought  Iron  Chain. 

OM  Reliable.  Simple 
and  best.  No  breakage. 
- '  U_J  Thousands  in  use.  Mfrs. 

Powers,  all 


of  Lever 
si/.cs,Corn  Shellers.Hay 
[Presses,  Cider  Mills, 
Feed  Mills,  Feed  Cut- 
Iters,  etc.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  and  prices. 

WMtem  AffTiealturil  Cs., 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


fw  n  \  3Vn  have  ptirebaavit  at 

Eiljr.  t  M  rvcsnl  wholvaalo  auctiou 

I  \\  J  ¥  \  rat  Bal.-  «ov«ral  l.iig,-  lota  of 

f  i  l  1  ||  TBI  V  era  Kumi  auuoraillcRitiboDS 

11/  'fl  f  fwT  V  nt  prices  which  wilt  on- 

[!/  «  V  tW:  V’y'ra  Atitn  u»  to  olfcr  spin  until 

Hi  VjL  1  I  TT  V  \  b“ts»l*l«.  Thracreuiiunitts 

m  .  f,KL  '  i  y  f  V  \  »r®n.‘lfrutn  two  to  Uinra 

«W. '  CML I  U  ff  ;  /'j;  I  \  yard®  Hint  tipwnnJ9  In 

fill  I  iWmPll  i  B  I  AV  1  J  Imixlti,  nuil man y  of  ttram 

I  I  ivW1  ml  /'i,  ia  nr*  float  t;  u*  1 1 :  y 

I  J  M  1  ®V  /'  3l  Rlb6(*n*la*hi!Hu*rfcst,of 

IU! . . TJJij ...  ra/  I  J  it- Tor.. nt  wLit.'m,  !u  * 

10  Ji'',r|1  11  Vadoty  of  i»*tilon»bl„ 

Jj  'I1.  I,  |  .  slindvs.in  (*,-»,  ssaitj- 

lit  7  ■  J  yflj  I  colom  ri'lirvsent.O ; 

ml  tllLIm  .  I  WI|B1III  aluo , Ilf*.- iriakln.la of Rll,- 

W  .  IMf]  *'  a,  l-’lltl  liotit  tiUtilnl  fur  fittino 

j  ■  |  lli  striURS,  n._etwo»r,  trim. 

M  i  ll'il,l  rnlug  lorhalKall  l  iltnaa.  a, 
Hf /AeSj'y  61 1  jpejl]  ^ I  6ow».  aca;ia,*)m.,ute.  Na 

faflllUMi lift  7  fllll  sill'll  .  l«4y  cun  puretnso  surU 

^Bf.nlHitwAXw.  I'M  Sll1Llil.il  Hoc  nbl.oin  as  ti'esu  nt 

an;  rt.M ,*  iu  the  laud  tor  four  tlruea  tho  muooy.  If  you  will  ayreo 
to  show  IliO  yo.’iis  tofdtfudH,  aud  aid  on  to  maku  salra,  wo  will  send 
a  sample  box  of  thoso  ulosaut  ribbous  for 3-9  vent*  to  stamps. 
Two  boxes  60  cm.  Four  boxes  It.oo,  Ten  boxes  J!  00.  A  bbess 

PARIS  AGENCY,  7  West  Broadway,  New  York* 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  CO 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship, 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
nerving  Kggn.  Established  1645. 

No.  *779  Waahingtou  St.,  New  York  City. 


2SS 


THE  mMl  f8EW»¥©MER, 


and  poultry. 


our  closet.  There  ain’t  nothin’  beats  them  fer 
tonin’  up  a  sick  stummick.  ’Taint  no  brown 
keetus.  I  ’low  its  sum  innanl  ketch,  an’ 
Jones’  Bitters  won’t  make  no  bones  ’bout  set- 
tin’  him  on  foot  agin.  My  wife  wouldn't 
never  hev  hod  no  health  at  all  but  for  them 
bitters.  Ez  it  is  she  gits  around  middlin’ 
peart.  ” 

Mr.  Mouser  had  his  version  to  give  next. 

“My  idees  is  that  his  liver’s  gut  sorter 
switched  off.  Here’s  where  the  liver  is,  up 
here.”  He  put  his  hand  as  he  spoke  up  near 
his  right  shoulder.  ‘‘When  a  feller  eats  tol- 
lerble  st.iddy  an’  don’t  do  no  great  work  his 
blood  pears  ter  git  sorter  rusty  like.  Theliver 
hangs  on  a  sorter  hinge  like,  mid  swings  agin 
the  rilis.  When  that  hinge  gits  rusty  the 
liver  can’t  swing  serwell  an’  the  hull  thing 
gits  sorter  clogged.  It  all  comes  from  eatin’ 
terrible  hard.” 

“You’re  a  giftin’  terrible  dost,  to  it,”  shout¬ 
ed  a  great  voice  from  the  next  room.  “That’s 
jest  what  I’ve  ben  a  tdlin’  Miss  Frost,  but 
she’s  ser  terrible  nervous  like,  it  sorter  went 
agin  her  fer  to  think  so.” 

This  great  voice  appeared  to  belong  to  Mr. 
Frost.  That  gentleman  came  to  the  door  and 
looked  in  upon  us. 

“Taint  mithiu’  serious,  folks,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
set  u))  with  them  spells  too  long  fer  ter  loose 
sleep  over  ’em.  Aint  hed  none  seuce  we 
moved  inter  this  deestriet,  but  I  know  ’em 
clean  through,  an’  I  tell  ye  tlmr  aint  nobody 
gontcr  die.  We’re  terrible  obliged  to  ye  fer 
comm  in’  out  an’  now  yer  here  jest  make  yer- 
self  ter  home.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  feeble  call  from 
tbe  sick-room. 

“There  ’tis,”  said  Mr.  Frost,  pointing  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder.  “lie  wants  suui- 
thiu’  ter  eat.  Danger’s  over — aint  uutbiu’ 
more  ter  harrer  us  up.  Ef  thar’s  eny  fustrato 
checker  player  here  jest  let  him  walk  out  au’ 
I’ll  beat  him.” 

The  company  appeared  to  believe  Mr. 
Frost’s  statement.  Mr.  Hardhaek  walked 
out  to  try  a  game  of  checkers  and  Mr. 
Mouser  went,  along  to  watch  the  game.  Mr. 
Frost  seemed  to  realize  the  fact  that  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  exert  his  best  powers  in  or¬ 
der  to  beat  a  majority  of  the  School  Board  of 
Bear  Creek.  Mrs.  Frost  disappeared  in  the 
sick-room  with  a  largo  dish  of  doughnuts. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  further  use  for  my 
services,  so  after  sitting  u  short  time  by  the 
stove  1  made  ready  to  go  back  to  Mis.  Bell’s 
bouse.  I  got.  my  hat  and  went  to  the  door  to 
say  “good  mgbt”  to  my  host  Mr.  Frost  was 
in  no  condition  for  conversation.  Mr.  Hard¬ 
back  had  just  taken  three  men  at  one  jump¬ 
ing,  and  the  loss  of  his  friends  gave  Mr.  Frost 
plenty  to  think  about.  no  had  already 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  now  unbuttoned  his 
vest  with  one  hand  while  ho  rubbed  his  head 
with  the  other. 

“Howdy  teacher !”  he  said,  without  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  checker  board.  “I’m  terri¬ 
ble  sorry  I  can’t  stop  au’  visit  with  ye,  but  Fm 
sorter  tied  up  on  this  game.  Ye  can  lick 
Zenas  all  ye  wauter  an’  1  won’t  say  nothin’.” 


f  or  tljc  Dovmg. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

I <=*=3.  This  is  the 

***?  '"A** 

"  JBF  wtrfch  uun  be 

■  ■illHHm  1  n  s  t  a  n  tly  re- 

r-'Mm V  moved,  so  1  hat 

ataf  every  purl  or 

the  pallj  ina.v 

patkntkd.  era  mu  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time,  . ,  , 

The  Call  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  lain  nil 

I  respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  spcelnl  eireulur.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

foe  milking  cows  with  soee  teats. 

Tills  la  the  best  TilbO  In  thotnnrkel.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  uny  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Due 
Tube,  l’< cents:  Five  Tubes,  #1.00.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 


BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


L. Brahmas  awl  wyandottes,  $2  per  ig-lfarn  e 
i»  |iuckB  ivwl  vv.  Leghorns,  #1  Miner 

Bronze  Turkeys,  *1  per  12  1‘elcln  and  Houeu  Ducks. 

M.SII  per  U,  A  pint  "f  M  It.  sui.lt, over  Seed  with 
every  order  or  t  i  nod  upwards.  Don't  buy  cheap  twgs 
that  cost  Jusl  as  much  for  shipment  and  will  only  give 
you  “imniw." 

splendid  stock,  tmelced  in  new  baskets,  safety  guur 
ameed.  SuybrooU  Volley  Poultry  Vnrds. 

OAK  HILL,  N.  Y. 

1845  HEDGEFIELD  STOCK  FARM  and  N0BSEEIE3.  1887 

Pair  handsome,  stylish,  olosely-matcheil,  buy  Ilnm- 
blcloniiiu  Gelding*.  1»4  httllds-trot  8:10  double 
r>  yrs.  old.  fearless  or  steam.  An  e legal) I  road  team. 
Sound  awl  handy  double  and  single.  Also,  standard 
bred  colts  bv  sous  of  Hombletotdan.  Ill,  and  Belmont, 
61,  Jersey  Red  Swine  (registered ),  P.  Itoek,  Bronze 
Turkeys,  and  Immense  Nursery  stock  of  all  best  hnrdv 
Fruits  amt  1  inuunental.  am, nut) one  and  two  vr.  Aspar¬ 
agus  very  low.  Catalogues  and  prices,  and  deserlp 
lion  of  horses,  free  by  Clark  1'tnrr,  c.  o  Salem,  N..T. 


i  vn  i>ioii  r.  rocks. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  TIIE  EAST  AM)  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  Ihmii  and  Ct<7,  at  Meriden,  (*01111.,  aud 
Atlanta,  (in.  Sjieelalty  of  Fowl  for  Farmers.  Scud 
for  Catalogue  St  I  II  I)  1C  It  A  TOWNSEND, 
GLEN  HEAD.  N.  Y. 

WII.I.OWDALi:  POFLTHY  VAltDS. 

3FAEMS.  s  lend  lug  varieties.  Eggs  for  hutch- 

Ingaspe  *  V  elalty  Prices  moderate.  Illustrat¬ 
ed  circulars  free.  T.  II.  IIOOV  EU  A  SO 
WKLLSV1LLE,  PA. 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


uetieul  I'OI  I.TI1Y  BOOK. 
H)  pp.;  laiautiftil  colored  pint)*, 
trru villus  sad  descriptions  of  all 
sefls.  imw  to  eiipnnir.e.  plans  far 
iltry  houses ;  shout  inciiliruorn  ; 
1  where  to  hay  Kails  and  Fowls. 

Mailed  for  IS  L'snUi. 
)*soc,  ated  .FANCIERS, 


JKUSKV  K LI),  1‘OLAMM  HINA, 
I  hi*#u  r  M  Inti',  lU-rkalilrr  A  York* 

bliift'  hir>.  HmitlwUmi,  (  ntsnolil 

iiihI  Oxford  Down  Mnr|» un*l  Liiinlii 
Krotett  I'olUy  HhpplicH  Ho**  nnd 

KnnfJ  pool l rj,  Krml  for  <  ntnloguo 

W .ATLKK  HCKI'KK  *  <  0.1'hlU.l’A 


50  I’m  re  MERINO  EWES,  two  and  three  years, 
heavily  wooled  but  nose  aud  iocs:  ntatiy  wrinkle,, 
oily,  choice  Wool,  g.'i  each;  worth  (in.  Such  offer 
never  made.  <'.  I*.  COW  LF.S,  SVKACCKE,  N.  Y. 


Furnished  all  Complete  ready  for  occupancy-  These 
houses  are  Just  what  poultry  breeders  want,  os  they  are 
.A 'eat.  Pi  arlical  anti  (7i*«p. 

All  kinds  of  iMirtable  houses  suitable  for  all  climates; 
rain.  ulna  aud  water  proof,  bent  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 
together. 

ouul  for  our  Circular  before  you  order  a 
Poultry  houee. 

AMERICAN  PATENT  PORTAIIE  HOUSE  MANUFACTURING  CO, 

Coroua,  Queeua  Co.,  N,  Y, 


hike  ftitiiu. 

.  WARREN 

^MILK  BOTTLE 

\  Patented  March  23d,  1H8<I 
1  Adapted  for  the  Delit. 
Vv  or  Milk  in  all  (  Pies 
and  Towns. 

Tm§P  A  l ONG-NEEUED  WAI 
vs  AT  LAST  SUPPUI1 

a.  v.  wiiitema: 

J  7'4  Murray  St.,  NEW  *  'v 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 


(Co  lilt  till 


This  brought  the  giggle  to  a  very  abrupt 
termination.  A I  vir  a  turned  suddenly  and 
gave  Zenas  a  sounding  box  on  the  ear.  He 
jumped  up  and  down  and  fairly  liellowed 
with  pain.  This  frightened  Alvira  and  she 
wildly  promised  to  give  him  10  cookies  if  ho 
would  stop  bis  noise.  Zenas  stopped  his  bel¬ 
lowing  at  once  and  tagged  on  after  us  hold¬ 
ing  his  injured  ear  with  one  band  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  other  hand  in  his  pocket. 

i  walked  on  one  rnfc  while  Alvira  walked 
on  the  other.  This  appeared  to  be  about  the 
style  of  Bear  Creek  etiquette.  Zenas  trudged 
along  in  the  middle  of  the  road  about  10  feet 
behind  us.  1  made  several  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  weather,  the  crops  and  other  current 
topics,  but  as  they  brought  out  nothiug  but 
giggles  I  got  discouraged  at  last  and  gave  it 
up. 

Alvira  slowly  edged  in  nearer  m3,  rut.  At 
last  she  reached  the  middle  of  the  road. 

“Terrible  nice  night,  ain’t  it?  He!  he!  he! 

“I  wished  I  was  an’  I  know  where 

A  settiu’  in  the  parlor  chair 

The  door  was  locked,  the  key  hung  high 

Au’  nobod}'  there - ” 

Here  the  thought,  of  the  blissful  eoudition  she 
was  about  to  describe  seemed  to  overpower 
her  for  the  verse  ended  in  a  giggle — the  most 
alarming  of  any  that,  had  yot  come.  I 
glanced  back  at  Zenas.  He  tiad  taken  his 
hand  away  from  his  ear  and  stood  pointing 
his  finger  first  at  Alvira  aud  then  at  myself, 
muttering  “ain’t  ye  ’shamed?" 

He  seemed  to  forget  that  his  brother  Adon- 
irain  might  be  at  death’s  door  while  he  thus 
amused  himself. 

Alvira  caught  him  in  this  attitude.  The 
giggle  came  to  an  end  with  a  gasp,  and  she 
made  a  wild  dash  at  Zenas.  That  worthy 
dodged  her  aud  ran  back  down  the  road.  He 
followed  us  at  a  safe  distance.  1  have  always 
desired  to  prevent  any  personal  considera¬ 
tion  trom  interfering  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  but  T  must  confess  that  I  made  up 
m3'  mind  that  night  to  deprive  Zenas  of  the 
benefit;  ol  any  doubt  in  case  he  violated  any 
school  regulation.  That  sentence  is  asking  as 
any  of  the  director's.  It  means  that  I  felt  like 
whipping  Zenas  as  soon  as  I  could  catch  Jiim 
at  any  trick  in  school. 

We  walked  along  in  this  manner  till  we 
reached  Frost’s.  Then  Zenas  jumped  over  the 
fence  and  ran  around  to  the  back  door. 
When  Alvira  and  I  entered  we  found  him  be¬ 
hind  the  stove  grinding  his  coat  sleeve  into 
his  eyes  to  show  his  grief  for  his  brother.  As 
I  entered  J  heard  a  middle-aged  lady  who  sat 
by  the  door  whisper:  “Alviry’s  ketched  the 
master.”  A  fat,  bald-headed  man  who  sat 
neur  her  overheard  this  remark.  His  face  aud 
bead  grew  as  red  as  a  cherry  and  lie  fairly 
glared  at  me  and  pulled  out  a  pair  of  specta¬ 
cles  that  he  might  the  better  examine  me. 

About  a  dozen  persons  had  gathered  for  the 
consultation.  A  goodly  array  of  l*ottles  and 
packages  of  medicine  stood  on  the  table.  It 
seemed  as  if  each  visitor  had  contributed  one 
or  more  varieties  of  medicine.  I  deemed  it 
prudent  to  keep  Grandma  Bell’s  quota  in  my 
pocket,  particularly  as  I  had  mixed  the  bot¬ 
tles  up  so  that,  I  con  hi  not  tell  one  from  an¬ 
other. 

The  sick  member  of  the  community  seemed 
to  be  on  exhibition  in  a  little  room  adjoiniug 
the  room  in  which  we  all  sat.  We  were  ad¬ 
mitted  one  at  a. time  for  a  look  at  him.  As 
we  were  called,  it  appeared  to  be  in  order  to 
put  on  a  very  doleful  expression  of  face  and 
walk  iuto  the  sick  room  as  though  we  had  ful¬ 
ly  made  up  our  mimls  to  look  upon  a  corpse. 

Mrs.  Frost  acted  us  usher  into  the  sick 
room.  She  was  a  very  nervous  and  excitable 
woman.  Her  hair  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  excitement  to  jump  out  of  its  fastening, 
ami  now  buug  loosely  about  her  head.  She 
wrung  her  hands  aud  worked  her  face  pite¬ 
ously.  Tbe  fat  man,  who  had  shown  so  much 
displeasure  at  my  acting  as  Alvira’s  escort, 
came  back  from  tbe  sick  room  with  a  very 
solemn  air. 

“Pears  ter  me  he’s  gut  the  brown  keetus  an’ 
gut  it  bad.  I  knows  the  brown  keetus  a  mile 
off.  My  lust  wife  had  it  terrible  bad  an’  I  gut 
well  acquainted  with  it.  I’d  hev  his  feet  inter 
bilm’  hot  water  an’  wrop  a  towel  ’round  his 
head  au’  put  a  couple  o’  hot  bricks  agin  him. 
Like  ’null’  a  good,  stout  dose  o’  catnip  tea 
wouldn't,  do  no  harm.” 

“No,  you  aiu’t  gut  them  symptoms  right,” 
said  Mr.  Moderator  Hardhaek.  “T  ’low  its 
somethin’  that  ails  his  stummick.  We’ve  hed 
a  heap  ’o  stummicks  giu  out  in  my  family  an’ 
I  knows  all  about  ’em.  I  ’low  I’ve  gut  more’n 
p.  hundred  empty  bottles  o’  Jones’  Bitters  to 


^itfrfUsiicouis  guU-frtiiSing. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  Is  conceded  by  nil  or 
chardlsts  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  nnduuillt  for  hand  or  home  powerai  bottom 
cash  prices  address  , 

FIELD  FORCE  I*  I'M  P  CO.,  I.ockport,  N.Y. 

SI’R  A  Y  the  IIEN  House,  Rose  Hushes,  Cur¬ 
rants.  Plants,  etc.  and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 
BEI,LOU>  ATOMIZER,  price  scf 

T.  WoodtiMon.  T-l  Canal  port  Ave  ,  Chicago,  III. 

SI  5  will  buy  our  Daisy  IIahnkkh,  worth  82 5  at  re¬ 
tail.  Sent  for  inxv  ch<n%  toonyboil National  Hah 
m:ss  Co.,  Wholesale  Mfg.,  14  lo2i  W  ells  St.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 

Uf  .X  to  SS  n  (lay.  Samples  worth  St.fiO,  FREE. 
n>d  lanes  not  under  the  horse  T  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Kell  Holder  4)0.,  Holly, moh. 


ma'ke BUTTER  or  CHEESE 

You  can  leurn  Of  somo'hlnn  that  will  be  very  profit 
able  to  you  bvaendliatyotir  adi’roBs  to  II.  L.  BoWKF.K 
&  CO...M«uufa<  turlnK  Chemists  '**■  and  2w;  Franklin 
Street  Boston,  m  ass. 

•  For  $35.00 

We  deliver  on  trial, 
Folly  wit r  j- au  it ■  <1  ^ 

Hhijitraf'd  hwfk  fit  UK 

OSGOOD  4  CO. 

IIOUDANB  EXClLt^IVKI.Y. -Two  choice 
Breeding  Bens  Eggs.  $1 00  per  13;  sum  per  20;  &5.tC 
per  39.  E.  I,.  IIFHTED.  NOItWAI.K,  OHIO. 

BLACK  and  WHITE  MINOIU  AN,  LANG 
Si  I A  NS,  and  WHITE  W  V  ANDOTTKS.  Eggs.  $3  per  13 
$r>  per  an.  Send  utonce. 

LEWIS  C.  RICA  TTY,  Waabington,  N.  J. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  E41HH  from  Thoroughbred 
Poultry  at  n  reoAOtmUlc  price.  LT.  BRAHMAS,  PLY. 
ROCKS,  WYaNDOT  1158,  S.  C  B.  LKOHOKNK.  and  It. 
C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  I  keep  none  but  the  best  stock. 
Eggs,  *1.00  per  13.  R|(  t  .\  «•  E, 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


BROODERS, 

Best  In  the  world.  See  last  week's  advertisement. 

Centennial  M’Pg  Co.,  Kox  250,  Rye,  N,  Y, 


WYANDOTTE  KHIJN  from  Highest  Scoring 
Stock.  Write  TO  DAY  tor  Circular. 

c.  w.  smith,  Greenville,  ct. 

IIALSTEIFS  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First,  Foremost,  first,  no  Egg  Machine,  only  820. 
Cent e n n  i u  I  M’f’g  Co..  Box  2.M),  Kyk,  N,  Y. 


C.  S.  COHFEIt, 

SCHUAALEMU  ItHII,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  Wyandottes,  White  Wyandottes,  P. 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Eggs.  83  for  13;  »r,  for  2fi- 
exoept  White  Wyandottes.  which  ure  $5  for  13;  88  for  26. 


R^CuRDED  PR ZE  ?W'NE 

(N.C.  W.  It  .'Chester  Whiles; 
-  tf'jFr..1  Poland  I  hiuns,  Fancy  Strains: 

I  nipt ‘d  Eugiisli  Berk sliir es, 

umJy' '  **  Heeurded  Pedigree,  Health,  I  Drift 

tid  Purity  Guaranteed.  C.  II.  \VA  UttlNIJTON, 
Box  36,  \\  est  Chester,  Pa. 


Dost  Hatcher 

ON  EARTH. 
Hatches  Duel:--.. Turkeys. 

Geexe  and  Chickens. 
Received  First  I*remium 
when  exhibited. 

Send  for  Circular. 
ANDREWS’ 

Hatcher  €o. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Rpkai.  n.  Y. 


“PERFECTION”, 

|  Was  marked  upon  A.  Itoilmmi’n  butter  by  Prof.  Alvord  at 
the  Bay  state  Fair*  Itoslon,  Oct.,  ‘80,  because  It  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  100  l*oinist  attlio  I.argeHt  Fair  over  held  Ini 
New  Fnglnuil.  Itwua  niado  by  the  fiOOLEY  PROCESS, 
\v.  RrmiMm.  I  Tea  Ann  Jersey  c  attic  Club. 
jHund  5*CC^V*  ^  d  )>  ” 

T.  C.  YeoinanN,  itch.  iiolstcln-Frleslan  Breeders  Assoc, 
m  j|#  Walef««  «fr«  {SO^’y*  ^  d  j* 

Rt,  lion.  w.  !•:.*  Eladstmic  nt,  the  “Midlands”  JTawarden, 
England, the  Dnlto  of  Sutherland  at  “Chlefdon”,  Engluud,  all 
use  the  COOLEY  CKEAKEKs  la  their  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  l.arire  ,T|  iti  or  i  I  y  of  the  Ix^t,  dairymen  1  n  All  Countries. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  LaliorSaviiigConvcniciicc* 
Cban  any  other,  including  Elcvaiora,  Cabinets  with  refn- 

iSiSTr.,  BO.U.U.  SSrofSSim 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Hollows  Falls,  Vermont. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE.  I  batcheller 


_  lv  ELLOGG’H 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  RECOHING  RANCID. 
Kndursed  by  George  B.  Douglas,. K»i|„  Ex  Pnaildoni 
Meruaullle  Exeluvtigt*-.  Put  imm  Conklin,  Esq  .  Manager 
Tburber,  Whyland  A  Co.'s  Butter  Department,  New' 
York  City:  »  nl  Win.  Orrutlw,  Northport.  I.  L,  N.Y.; 
St,  I.oijIh  Dairy  Co.,  nimrlea  <  nhnnne,  lb  n'l  Manager, 
st  .  Louis.  Mo  and  others.  See  i merienn  Agriculturist. 
page  326,  August  number.  18M6. 

FOR  SALK  BY  1  lie  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  88 
ar,d  9U  bake  street,  Chicago.  III.;  Childs  «  Jones, 
Utica.  N,  V,;  John  s.  Cart-  i.  Syrneuse,  n.  y.:  P.  J. 
KnufniH n,  Terre  Haute.  Indiana:  W  V .  Flthlnn,  South- 
hold.  L.  L:  Frank  slsxou  and  C.  J.  V lets,  New  London, 
Conn  ;  G.  A  Wagguitinn.  Houston.  Texas;  1L  G.  Mar 
coHus  Scheneetniiy,  N.  Y.;  Spangler  4  Rich.  Marietta. 
PH,;  Woodward  4  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.:  II.  C.  Tanner 
&  Co..  Saluda.  N  1  :  R  Stokes  Sayre.  Talladega.  Ain.; 
Ten  Itroeek  &  Wentworth.  Chatham,  N,  v.-,  John  P, 
Liuui.n,  Mt.  .r.-ieksou,  \  a  ;  Charles  A.  .Muller.  ReekimUi, 

N.  Y.t  Homer  Bomsdell  I’riitis  Co.,  Newburgh.  N.  Y  j 
.1.  B.  Templetnnn,  Ibiiudway.  Va.;  ,1.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
Held,  Oti'o;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  aud  deal*  m  In  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  Hi  ■  Fulled  States. 

Send  tor  I'ireitlar.  „  _ 

HI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 
OmtT.  (Mi  Fai’toiiv. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHEAPEST  . 
and  BEST,  f- 

No  Iron  rim  In  t- 
top  for  bailer  or  ]■ 
cream  to  adhere  «•  M 

All  sizes  made  up  |l 
to  SCO  gallons  ■ 

Lever  and  Roller  ■ 
Butler  VC'orkers. 

We  also  make 
BOX  CHURNS  IK 
FOR  /A1 

C  REAMER!  ES.Zil 

H  F.  Ilntebeller  & 


BARREL  CHURN. 

powers 

DOG  POWERS. 

- — One  Churn,  or 
Horse  1’otver,  sold 
MU.  :.-r3M  I  ut  wholesale  price 
|b  where  we  have  no 

nwZaBjl  '"Ali’V.ods  war- 
nulled  ox  repre- 
Bbc  .*at7  sen  ted. 

W--  7/b  Send  for  Clreu- 

(“lars. 

Son,  Box  M.  Rock  Falls,  III. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(THY  MO-C  H  EHOL,) 

A  very  highly  coneenirated,  non-polsonoua  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water- the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 

LIC  B, 

MANGE.  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Livestock.  Recommended  by 
manv  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap- 
DUcatlon.  T.  W.  l.AW FORD  &  CO., 

HttlHaiore,  Md. 


TAN  DARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

»cor  Poultry  Fencing, 

7-S  OK  ONK  CENT  Ktltl  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  Ill  WIBE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

llatcliorN  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular,  Rroektier  &  KvnnH, 
2x  VKSKY  STREET.  N.  Y  CITY. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  3jy 


A  N  ",1S  unspuji  HxC  ‘ILLVHTJUW  V 

•p(tld.ud  oausntMOXil  *  (|0;l  «MXlp|‘l(  A UV  pOd 

■dtqs  M||  *.*o|  sexoq  01  not  Jo  M  '<&  xjjois  Jd.Jil 
pun  peo.,1  .uaaojn  1«  puq  oq  ol  stutioiuvd  *«>*'?•. 
'aa)i>*q  Jiamioa  AIHI'IWJ  fwiuutqj  ao  -iJHudov 
‘pUO  }0  Bno-j  'hpuo.w  *p|o;j  ‘sqatio;)  Joj  sane  A 
(18  ad;  p«m  Moil  IIAH1I  H.qqmx  A  v  PH  oqj,  'U<T1 
-|puoo  ti;  sasjojj  a|aqi>lurd,-M3i  pus  aitqqnd  ao; 
Hd[qmS  Ajbaj'i  pun  hh.jjuxvi  ‘Hpnoaipj}!  ik98jui 
oq?  Jq  pasn  sj  a’lXiLV.I  P«m  MHSHOII  -*"J 

aous  s.aavM 


wire  fences:. 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

ONE  CENT  70  Vcixpy  St.,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 
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THE  RURAL  MEW-Y6MEB. 


PERSONALS. 

President  Cleveland  is  said  to  ho  saving 
three-fifths  of  his  salary  for  a  rainy  day. 

Bill  Nyk,  the  Western  humorist,  is  tall, 
lank,  smooth-faced,  bald-headed,  wears  glasses 
and  is  as  mild  and  pleasant  as  a  shepherd 
dog. 

William  T,  Coleman,  of  California,  who 
is  a  Democratic  Presidential  possibility,  has  a 
fortune  of  $110, 000, 000,  a  bald  head  and  a  big 
mustache. 

Parson  Talmaok,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  a  Western  tour,  says  that  the  men  who 
took  Greeley's  advice  and  went  West  were 
right.  “I  would  give  the  same  advice  to¬ 
day,”  he  says.  “Nay,  I  would  go  t  itself  if 
any  necessity  was  laid  upon  me.” 

Martin  V.  Montgomery  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  at  £5,000 
h  year,  to  accept  a  position  as  U.  S.  Circuit 
Judge  at  £1.000,  and  Judge  Maynard  has  re¬ 
signed  the  position  of  Second  Controller  of 
the  Treasury  at.  $5,000,  to  accept  the  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ut  $4,500. 

Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  the  New  York 
Assemblyman  who  has  championed  the  High 
License  Bill,  is  a  sou  of  llev.  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  the  famous  preacher  and  temperance 
advocate  of  Now  York.  He  is  about  111  years 
old.  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  and  law 
school,  ami  a  member  of  a  New  York  law 
firm. 

Gen.  Roswell  Sabin  Ripley,  who  direct¬ 
ed  the  Ore  on  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861 ,  died 
here  Tuesday  week,  aged  68.  Was  born  in 
Ohio;  graduated  at  West  Point  m  1843;  served 
with  high  credit  in  the  Mexican  war;  resigned 
in  1858  aud  settled  in  business  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy 
among  the  first;  was  wounded  at  Autiotam. 
Lived  in  Charleston  and  abroad  since  the 
war. 


Cilminj. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Century  Life  of  Lincoln  Is  a  valua¬ 
ble  historical  production.  When  the  biogra¬ 
phers  consent  to  write  about  Mr.  Lincoln  it  is 
very  interesting.  We  have  a  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  those  who  do  not  care  so  much 
for  the  political  history  which  is  packed  into 
the  Life.  The  general  reading  public  want 
one  thing  at  a  time.  They  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again  about  the  stirring  politi¬ 
cal  events  of  Lincoln's  time.  They  want  to 
know  more  about  the  man.  What  did  Mr. 
Lincoln  do  or  say  and  how  did  he  look !  Stu¬ 
dents  of  political  economy  may  like  the  clear 
and  concise  statements  of  the  slavery  question 
with  which  the  Life  is  filled, but  many  readers 
are  weary  of  so  much  explanation. 

The  Brooklyn  Magazine  publishes  an  auto¬ 
graph  reproduction  of  the  famous  “Curfew 
Must  Not  Ring  To-night.”  The  copy  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  by  the  authoress,  Mrs. 
Rose  Hartwtek  Thorpe.  The  first  copy  of  the 
poem  was,  us  wo  understand,  written  upon  a 
slate  at  school.  For  years  it  went  the  rounds, 
appearing  in  paper  after  paper  without  credit. 
The  story  upou  which  the  poem  is  based  is 
very  old.  Probably  English  children  heard 
it  100  years  ago.  We  remember  to  have  heard 
it  as  a  child,  long  before  this  poem  was  writ¬ 
ten.  It  was  not  considered  better  than  muny 
other  old  wire's  tales.  Since  the  poein  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  hundreds  of  literary  people 
wonder  why  they  did  not  see  more  in  it  be¬ 
fore. 

In  the  Century,  Mark  Twain  has  a  caustic 
article  on  “English  as  She  is  Taught.”  lie  se¬ 
cured  a  book  containing  actual  extracts  from 
children’s  compositions  and  gives  extracts  to 
show  bow  some  teachers  succeed  in  muddling 
the  little  minds  which  are  placed  under  their 
charge.  They  do  succeed  in  this  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably.  The  little  heuds  are  stuffed  with  a 
dozen  different  topics,  and  the  stuffing  process 
is  kept  up  until  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
little  ones  to  separate  one  fact  from  another. 

Lovers  of  Thackeray  will  be  delighted  with 
the  “Letters”  now  being  published  in  Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  Good  letter  writing  is  an  art.  Thack¬ 
eray  was  master  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  talk 
to  an  audience  as  you  could  talk  to  a  single 
utimate  friend.  It  Is  the  same  with  writing. 
No  man  can  write  for  the  world  as  ho  can 
write  fi.ir  a  friend.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that 
the  hand  that  wrote  some  of  these  gentle, 
beautiful  letters  was  the  same  that  cut  the 
English  snobs  so  keenly. 

The  Young  People’s  History  of  Ireland,  by 
G.  M.  1  owle  (Lee  «&  Shepard,  Bos  tom  is  a  very 
readable  volume.  Mr.  Towle  is  an  accurate 
w  1  'v*10  knows  just  the  proportions  in 

which  to  mix  fact  and  story  for  young  read¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  sad,  strange  story,  this  one  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  her  people.  It  is  a  story  of  brave, 
impulsive  men  and  women  who  have  fought  I 


long  and  desperately  for  a  beautiful  country. 
Horne  Rule!  There  is  something  in  the  phrase 
that  stirs  the  Trish  heart.  Few  who  read  this 
book  will  question  the  right  of  the  Irish  people 
to  self-government. 


gUijDfcUnurou.s 


Snug  Little  Fortunes 

may  he  Imit  by  all  who  ure  KUnielently  intelligent  and 
enterprising  to  embrace  the  opportunities  which  occa¬ 
sionally  are  offered  ihom.  Hu  lint  &  Co.,  Portland. 
Maine,  have  soinothlnir  new  to  offer  In  the  line  of 
work  Which  you  can  do  Tor  them,  ami  live  at  home, 
wherever  yon  are  located.  ProiH-  Immense,  and 
every  worker  Is  sure  of  over  >5  a  day;  several  have 
made  over  <50  In  u  single  day.  All  ages;  both  seres. 
Capital  not  required;  you  are  started  tree;  all  particu¬ 
lar  h  free.  You  had  better  write  to  them  at  once. 


olpss  trade 
wattes  and 
qnlckly 
our  school. 

H  e  at  work 

on  ComincrelHl  und  It  nil  road  Line-..  The  Great 
\\  681  Is  111  •  country  lo  grow  tin  In.  Write  for  our  cir¬ 
culars.  V  ALKVrINE  HKIIS.,  Jank.sviu.k.  Wts, 


TRY  THE  NEW  METALLIC 

ESSEX  PAINT. 

IT'S  THE  BEST. 

Residences  in  Asbury  Park,  Newport.  Long  Branch- 
Fishers  Island,  New  London,  and  In  fact  every  State 
In  the  Union,  are  painted  with  It.  and  groat  satisfac¬ 
tion  Is  given. 

Prices  it  ml  Samples  tree  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

K*SEX,  CONN.  U.  8.  A. 
WANTED— One  dealer  In  a  town  to  sell  these  goods. 


TELEGRAPHY 

I  n,».. -■  II /in  ...  .... »  ...... . 


Is  a  first-, 
pays  good 
e  ii  n  h  e 
learned  al 


Over  ‘1.0(10  ot  our  grn.lontea  n 


i1 


AGENTS  WANTED 

,;SS"  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

S7  o.to  S 1 50  per  month  easily  mode. 
This  is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once 
WILBOT  CAST  Lit  *  «lu,  Uurlieiior,  H,  $ 


Hample  Look  of  beuutlfbl  cards,  H  Gainey 
1 2  tricks  In  magic,  s  llmni  verses.  All  lot 
a  2c.  stamp.  STAB  CARD  CO..  Slatlou  16.  Ohio 

BOLL  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187i 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ol 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t*  ~te 
time*  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  8  birch,  Arrcwroot  or  Sugar, 
nnd  Is  therefore  tar  more  economl- 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  person*  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

&  CO.,  Dorcbester,  Mass. 


psfir 


TREATMENT 


FOR  CONSUMPTION.  CATARRH,  HAY 

Fever,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  Gen¬ 
eral  DEBILITY.  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES 
OF  THE  THROAT.  LUNGS,  BLOOD  AND 
N  ERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

THE  GREATEST  ADVANCEMENT  IN  THE 
USE  OF  OXYGEN. 

OFFICE  AND  HOME  TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING  TREATISE  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


WALTER  C.  BF. OWNING,  M.  D., 
1?T5  ARCH  ST  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


perfect 
or  Lace ; 
any  or 
nothing  to 
nt  your  do 
Information  r  r  e  c< 
how  lo  otii.-du  those 
celebrated  S-l  Shoes 
If  your  dealer  d. 
not 
keen 
th, 


tea  re 
arc 


Shoes  advertised  by  other 
.  I  Douglas'  Shoe.  />o 
.  X»ne  genuine  unl.  fi  name  am/  price 
n«  bottom  o  f  each  Shoe. 

.  I..  DOUGLAS,  lirockton,  Mass- 


time; 

TESTED 

& 

APPROVED 

<^£B> 

Circulars 

•••FREE  -• 

SOLO 

BY  ALL 

DEALERS 

Whitmans 

Barnes 

WA\rG.C0. 
Chicago 
Kansas  City 
_  PhiCa. 
Cincinnati 
Boston. 
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FTjKMING  MAXI  FACTl  Riya  CO.,  Ft. Wayne, Ind, 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash, 
4-89  per  cent  ;  nitrogen,  equal  to  2  percent,  ammonia. 
Put  up  In  200-lb  hags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AXD 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

Tho  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  Ifi  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  46  per  cent.  Potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  Ac  CO., 

Baltimore,  YId. 


CORN  FERTILIZER,  S-20  PER  TON. 

Sold  to  Farmers  direct  from  our  works.  No  agents 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A8FINWALL  M’FMJ  CO., 

Three  Rivera,  Mich. 


m  STANDARD  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIDOS  OR  MOWING  AWAY  IN  BARNS 


t 


Theme  of  *  good  Hnv  Currier  rtud  Fork  n  Tew  hour.  Id  &  enrolling 
time  may  <«»  mmut  rime*  imcoit.  A i  «ueli  ilume,  Anything  that 
facilitates  the  handling  ol  hay  Ic-owna  the  rule  (rota  l.a.1  weather. 


TV-  man.ifvt.iri>  Antl-Kri-tlnn,  HgTerdMr,  Swivel  sn.l  Rod 
Hay  Carrier,,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Hor»o  Her  F..rk«.  Pulley*. 
Floor  Hooki.  »te.  At«o  the  .-vlet-rated  llalladar  Pumping  and 
Geared  Wind  Mill*.  Corn  Shelter.,  Feed  Mill.,'  Stalk  Cutter*, 
Homo  Power,  .lark.,  Tank*.  Pump*,  tie.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  rrleo.  .term,  wanted  In  all  una-dened  terri-orr. 

V.  H.  WIND  ENGINE  Jt  PUMP  CO..  Batavia,  III, 


EVERY  FARMER 


IVethc  HnlUdaT  Atundard  Geared  Wln.l  Mill,  I-X-L 
C  orn  heller  xml  T»\«la  Iron  feed  Mill  *atl  <Ji>  your  ihell- 
lug  ffrtu>1luv  u  homo,  ;hus  \\\i tu  toll  atul  t**ming  to  and 
from  tho  <*rUt  Mill.  Thu*  wort  cwu  bo  don**  rxlar,  wiudv  duvs, 
when  out  door  work  i*  .u.pen.ted  on  the  Farm.  The  »w  Mill 
will  cut  corn  »talk«,  «aw  wood,  run  churn  and  grind-alone,  numu 
waUtr.  CM.  •  r  r 

W.  m.noJMJiiro  .ho  Hallatluv  Standard  Geared  and 
I  Uinplnir  H  Ind  MIII..1-X-I.  t  orn  -heller*.  l-X-L  Iron 
o  v,  '■*!  l*-\-I.  ?*til)k  fuller*.  Hnr»f  rnwm,  Jicku 
.Saw  r»Mcw.  SUmlwrtl  H*%  iu«  Tool*..  r.vnwlMln*  of  A  nil- Friction, 
Kcvcmihl., .  Swlvnl  nr.d  Ks>d  Hwy  r*rrii>r«.  Mtrpoon  and  Ornjtplo 
“orJf  ►  orl< •*-  F'jIIp*  *  »o4  Fluor  ifoobe.  Al«*,  *  full  line  ol 
I*"**'  \*a'*  Futftr-**  al  1  Pump*  Tor  Famii  Oru.-imssjual,  Village 
ftiii!  KAllMAy  ptXT |K* #,  Scud  fur  raLiinguO  wnd  prices. 

KvilobU"  Anntt  w»nre*t  in  *11  ur*  si^u^i  t^rritorw. 

L-  s.  W1M)  ENGINE  A  PI  MP  ut)..  Hataiia,  Ill- 


is  the 
CHEAPEST 


HIS  OWN 

MILLER 


EMPIRE  DRILL 

— - — — - - 4L 


* 


Perform*  is.h  advert  isc.tl .  Circulars,  and  Essay 
1  How  to  Raise  Wheat,"  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N*Y. 


IVnrrntltpd  th©  moat  perfect  Fnree.Veed 
Fertiliser  OvIMIrt  <m  . ;  -  • 

u,  lurk,  l‘«, 


lUal 


6 


;  KE1  INTEREST 

“  GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

i.TARVIS-CONKLIN 


noiM  iaa;  iim-i  co„ 

KANSAS  CITY.  NIO. 

Capital  Paid-up  .  Al, 000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  eslalc  htdil  by  the  MercanrileTrusl  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 


Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters, 
flood  Marksts.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  dfc  JERVIS,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  CO. 

70  ✓  Capital  and  Surplus,  $185,000. 

/  Security  three  or  lour  t  imes  amount 

/  of  loan,  interest  semi-annual.  Re- 
/  O  fer  to  L.  8.  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
RIIARANTFFD  Gorman  Insurance  Company, 
vjUAnAI*  tt!J  Freeport,  hi.;  Hon,  Wm.  VVindom, 

FARM  Winona,  Minn.;  Judge  J.  M  Bailey. 
Hnnre.nrs  i<Lllef  *rustiw  Appellate  Court, 
MORTGAGES,  f  hleugo.  ami  many  Others.  Choice 

nrs.mr  IOWA  LASPS  for  Investment 
BONDS,  <>",  favorat.lc  terms  Address 

■  *  kin  C  ,L  M.  RAH,KY,<Jr.,kec’y, 
LANDS.  Sioux  I'ii  I  is,  -  Dakota*. 


ECIil 
POST 
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HOLE  DIGGER 


The  Greatest  L  ARGR-SATING  tool  ever 
ItiT.nied  for  digging  hole*  In  thu  rrnund.  Thi* 
machine  work,  on  *  NEW  PRINCIPLE. 
*n<l  In  unlike  any  Ihlng.n  the  market.  Wo 
claim  fur  thl*  toeli  l.t.  Tli»t  one  cun  dir 
trrne  TWO  lo  T1IKEE  II It N HTI ED  hol« 
two  leet  deep  la  one  d»r.  td ,  TbuUwllldir 
hoi..  »ny  blZE  ot  DEPTH  rcjnlred,  ud 
will  work  ,i.nr«,.fuilv  la  VF.KY  HARD  or 
ROUGH  gruund  where  other  digger*  and 
»ue-M  will  not  woflt  *t*ll,  tit.  Yoa  *und  up 
.trkigbt  while  u«ing  U,  ccn.ei|,iftatly  no  beck- 
brcklug  werk.  CT  It  will  p«y  yuu  to  *end 
fnr  leicrlptlve  elrcuilr  *ad  prten*  to  P.  J, 


COIrE  AriC-t  Suoee.w.r.  to  Gele  A  Klein  in  g, 

»  SPRINGFIELD,  OILHS 


Ptisi’^laneousf 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

| ELASTIC  TRUSS 

1  Has  a  I’rul  different  from  all 
others.  Is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Boll  in  cenler.adapta 
itself  to  all  (usitions  of  tho 
body  while  the  ba  1 1  In  the  enp 
presses  back  the  Intes- 
fines  Just  as  a  person 
does  With  the  finger.  With  light  pretwure  the  Her¬ 
nia  la  held  Becomly  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  care 
certain  It  Is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mall.  Cir¬ 
culars  tree  KGG1.KSTOS  TRCS8  CO.,  Ckiaago,  Ill. 

Mention  this  pa  tier. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  navo  aposltlve  remedy  forthe  above  disease;  by  Us  use 
thousands  of  cases  of  the  w«m  kind  nnd  of  long  standing 
have  been  Cttrwd  Indeed,  so  strong  Ismy  faith  In  Its  efficacy 
11  TVL,>  PfTTLkl  I  REK.  l  .getherwUhaVAli 
UAEI.K  1  REATISK on  this  !  t" any  nifferer.  Give  ex- 

*ro#a  <k  P.  O.  adore  as.  Dlt,  T.  A.  dLut'  l  M,  lal  Pearl  St  N.  Y 


It*  causes,  and  a  new  and  success¬ 
ful  CURE  at  your  own  home,  by 
one  who  was  deaf  twenty-eight 
years  Treated  by  most  of  the  untctl  specialists 
without  benefit.  Cured  AiH*se(f  In  three  months, 
and  slut*  then  humlrtsis  of  others.  Full  particulars 
sentou  application.  T.  S.  PAtJE, 

No.  41  West  31st  St..  New  York  City. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a 
time  and  then  hnvathnm  return  again,  I  mean  »  radical  cure, 
t  have  tn  vdo  tho  disease  of  PITS.  SPILEPST  or  FALLING 
SICKNRSd  a  llto-loiir  study,  [warrant  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  case*.  Bm-aitae  ovhers  have  Called  U  no  reason  for 
not  uow  receiving  arum.  Send  at  otic,  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Bottle  of  my  lnfalllblo  remedy.  Give  Sxprees  and  Post 
Office.  Is  rests  yon  nothing  for  a  trial,  anil  I  will  enre  yon. 

Addrea-  Dr.  II  G.  HOOT,  tsj  Pearl  St.  New  York. 


100  Choice  Now  Recitations 13  8otw’- Klega^ 


tor  a  io.  stamp. 


Sample  .  'arils,  all 

FA  OIZ  FARO  (•«..  Cadiz.  O. 


treatment 


-no  great . stair  tatlh  w*  cat  rule  you.  d 

mOatr,  wewJU mafi enough  WcoorinceJ _ 

r*v.  *  B.  S.  LacosaucH  A  Co.,  Newark,  ft. 


0  Qfi  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  HiLL  CAJUt  CO..  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


PATENTS 

f.  A.  LKHM  ANN,  SoLictTOK  or  Patehtw,  WMhln^tOD,  D.  0. 
VochATf*  QDl«U  p*L*at  l*  **car*tl  8*od  for  OircalKT. 


General  Advertising  Bates  of 

THU  RURAL  NDW  -  YORKER- 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  /allowing  rates  arc  non rlable  All  arc  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  a.-.j/  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  trill  prove 
/utile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sirr'd  type,  l*  Hues  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thoiMumd  lines  or  more.wBhln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insert  Ion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

agate  spa-'e.. . . .  . 25  " 

Preferred  positions  . . 25  per  oent.  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  wlih  "4<ii> per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prtco  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkr  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  "  Six  months . . . .  1. 10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  ott-paid . $8.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  8.04  ( 1614  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . .  4.08  2»H  f  r. ) 


▲gents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Kntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  H  Y, 

as  seeond  elaoa  mall  matte*. 


PtercttantW 


Cl 


)ER 

PRESSES. 

GRATERS 


InoludluK  both  KNl’OK  I . E 
JOINT  AND  8 CllEW 
l’llESSE**,  by  Hand  or  Pow¬ 
er,  for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  — 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co. 

118  Weal  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

GAY  &  ISON 


5ESI 


OTTAWA,  H  I 

Mani.'pacti: 
nr.us  ok 
ROAD 
CARTS. 

Best  made  positive 
ly.  No  horse.  motion. 

These  carts  will  be 
furnished  ai  whole 
sale  prices  to  buyers 
in  towns  where  w, 
have  noagent  l  (Send  for  Free  Illnstratett  catalogue. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


mOUlUB  2ET2T0NS  COBH  PLAHTEB 

V,rtMil«l  tlie  SuHicorn  droppor  and  mod 
k.  perfect  forc-fecit  fortUzor  dl.crltiutqr  In  tbo 
p — mb  world.  Skvh 

CA ' AI,0nD*" 


Send  lor  largo  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 

Prepared  specially  for  all  truck  crops.  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Corn,  Sweet  Coru,  Potatoes,  Sugar  Beet,  1  omatoes,  Tobacco, 
Oranges,  Fruits,  Nursery  stock,  Vines,  Lawns,  Trees,  etc. 

APPLICATION S  DURING  GROWTH. 

One  to  three  bags  per  acre  applied  at  lioeing  or  cultivating  has  added  largely  to  the  yield  and  doubled  t  he  net  profit  of  the  crop, 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Record  for  1886  The  r^"ciarcJpxl,er,,,,e,,t 


OF  THE 

STOGKBRIDGE  MANURES 

The  average  vuluatlou  of  the  Stoekbrldgc 
Special  Manures  In  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Jersey,  for  1886,  includ¬ 
ing  every  sample  Inspected,  nine  In  all, 
was..... . . . . . 834.34 

which  shows  these  celebrated  manures  to 
.  stand  as  well  if  not  better  than  any  other 
fertilizers  in  the  market.  They  contain 
no  inferior  material  which  gives  a  high 
analysis,  but  which  is  of  no  value  in  the 
field.  They  arc  dry,  fine,  and  composed 
of  the  very  best  fertilizing  ingredients, 
namely,  bone  and  chemicals,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  rich ,  sure  and  safe  fertilizers,  and  will 
insure  crops  where  other  kinds  fail. 

At  the  prices  at  which  these  special  ma¬ 
nures  can  be  bought  of  our  local  agents, 
they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  first-class- 
fertilizers  for  the  money  sold  in  the  east¬ 
ern  States.  Be  sure  and  see  our  local 
agent  and  get  lowest  cash  prices  before 
buying  elsewhere. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNA.BE  St  CO. 

No*.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No,  112  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Try  It* 


^ KING’S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRIER.  ' 

ited  to  give  Bat)»r*otlon  Send 
for  Illustrated  price  list,  it  will  pay  you. 
I  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

JACOB  KElLKtt,  Box  814,  Marlon,  O. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Bave  lime  Mid  money  by  tiling  Holt'*  eolfbmtod 

F0R6E  and  Kit  of  TOOLS  For  »2° 

Larger  Size,  *86.  Single  Torge,  *10. 
Uluoknmlths’  Took,  IIiuol  l>rlil.,  Ac. 
HOLT  MFQ.C0.,b,i  ontral  Cleveland,  O. 


Manures. 

[Extract  from  Animal  Report,  (flatted  March,  1887 
for  year  ISSli.J 

Page  54— “Cost  and  Valuation.”— The 
average  cost  of  these  Special  Manures  has 
been  $42,511  per  ton,  the  average  valuation 
$36.70,  and  the  difference  between  cost  and 
valuation  $5.  Mil  per  ton,  or  Hiper  cent,  of  the 
valuation.  The  corresponding  difference  in 
tbo  case  of  Superphosphates  was  24.80  per 
cent.  The  Special  Manure  on  the  average 
are  higher-priced,  more  concentrated,  and, 
other  tilings  being  equal,  more  economical 
to  purchase.” 

Difference  Between  Cost  and  Valuation. 

Page  28 — “The  difference  bet  ween  the  two 
figures  (the  cost  per  ton  and  the  valuation  per 
ton)  represents  the  manufacturer’s  charges 
for  converting  raw  materials  into  manufac¬ 
tured  articles.  These  charges  are  for  grinding 
and  mixing,  bagging  or  bundling,  storage  and 
transportation,  commission  to  agents  and 
dealers,  long  credit*.  Interest  on  investment, 
bad  debts,  and  finally  profits.” 

Reoapitu  l  ation. 

Difference  between  average  cost  valuation: 

Superphosphates, . . . 24.30  per  ct. 

Special  Crop  Manures . 10.00  do. 

The  Mapes  S|>ecial  CTop  Manures.  10.09  do. 

The  reports  by  Prof.  Johnston  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  years— 1.884  aud  1885 — show  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  relative  cheapness  to  the 
farmer  of  the  Special  Crop  Manures  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Superphosphates. 

Tlie  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures 
are  the  Cheapest  of  all. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


^  Grente*t  offer.  Now  -a  yodr  time 

to  Ki-t  ord its  for  our  celebrated 
'I’ciw,  CotfV,-.  and  linking 
HEijIB  l*o\v«lcc, aud  noRiirnn  beautiful 
KtjEUlLlyl  Gold  Hand  or  Mo*a  Rose  China 
■■■I  Ten  Set.  Dinner  S  t.  Gold  Band 
Mom  Rose  Toilet  Sot,  Watch,  Brass  Latriu,  Castor,  or 
Webster’ .i Dictionary.  For  part leulnrs  address 
THE  OKKAT  AM  EKlf  AN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  288.  31  aud  33  V e*ey  St.,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  WAGON.  Patented  1885. 


UUJj 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  WAGON. 

This  Wagon  has  met  with  unprecedented  success  since  its  introduction,  and  is, 
beyond  a  question,  the  most  popular  vehicle  of  its  class  in  the  market,  \\  c  furnish  it 
with  one  or  two  seats  (both  movable),  shafts  or  poles,  and  with  or  without  canopy. 
The'special  feature  of  this  wagon  is  the  style  of  spring  used,  and  its  connection  with 
the  axle.  The  axles  are  cranked  down  with  the  springs  directly  over  them  aud  co  1- 
nected  to  them  near  the  wheels,  giving  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  possible 
weight,  and  allows  the  body  to  bang  Iojj^'  than  in  any  other  spring  vehicle  in  ■  - 
lo  ii construction  we  use  nothing  but  •  C  A  Steel  Axles,  the  finest  0.1  Temper¬ 
ed  and  Tested  Steel  Springs  and  ^eel Is  that  vemmT&nteeu » 
manner.  A  thoroughly  well  made  W  g,  SIMPLE,  LJCUT,  (  ON  \  LIS l ENT, 
LOW  PRICED.  Send  for  Catalogu  gtee. 


While  we  prefer  to  furnish  our  vehicles  through  regular  dealers  m  carriages 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  always  a  good  idea  for  the  consumer  t«  have  a  copy  ol 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application,  aaiu  it  we  are  able  to  accurately 
illustrate  aud  describe  our  full  line  of  work.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  our  vehicles 
direct  to  consumers,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  one  concerned. 

_  _T  „  .  llrauch  Ottlce, 

CUSE,  N.  U.  A.  COLLKtlE  l’LACE,  NKW  YOltK  CITY. 
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STALLION  ORKNEY. 


HE  beautiful  animal  shown  at 
Fig.  178,  Is  owned  by  Mr.  R. 
Van  Sickle,  of  Christi,  Canada. 
Orkney  was  sired  by  Jupiter 
Abdallah,  son  of  Dr.  Rich's  Ju¬ 
piter,  by  Long  Island  Black 
Hawk,  and  traces  bis  pedigree 
to  Andrew  Jackson,  Young 
Bashaw,  Kate  by  old  Abdallah,  Gypsy  by 
Altnack  and  Hally  Miller.  Orkney's  dam  was 
Lady  Rysdyck,  a  well  bred  trotting  mare, 
sired  by  Hambleton- 
ian.  Orkney  is  half- 
brother  to  Result, 
with  a  record  of  2:25, 

Rodin’s  Prince,  2:27, 
and  Tom  Moore,  2 :28. 

In  appearance  he 
is  a  beautiful  bay, 
with  black  points  and 
a  star  in  the  forehead. 

He  stands  15' hands 
hands  high  and  girts 
six  feet.  He  is  five 
years  old  and  perfect¬ 
ly  sound  and  free 
from  vice.  He  is  a 
first-class  driving 
horse  both  in  single 
and  double  harness. 

His  services  are  in 
active  demand,  and 
so  well  is  he  thought 
of  in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  that,  he  com¬ 
mands  the  highest 
fee  for  service.  This 
beautiful  horse  or  one 
of  his  sons  would  do 
much  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  colts  in 
ai  y  township. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle 
claims  that  Orkney 
is  the  best  Canadian- 
bred  horse  in  the 
Province.  His  colts 
are  large  and  shape¬ 
ly.  One  of  them  was 
ruled  out  of  the 
Guelph  fair  last  fall 
ou  account  of  its  large 
size.  The  same  colt 
was  taken  to  the 
Hamilton  fair  and 
shown  among  the 
heavy  class  horses 
and  took  a  prize.  He 
has  several  two-year- 
old  eolts  which  are 
larger  than  be  is. 

Canadians  take 
great  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  fine 
horses.  The  business, 
with  them,  is  as  pro¬ 
fitable  as  any  other 
branch  of  farming, 
besides  being  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  of 
all  farm  operations. 


old,  and  “well  on  its  legs,”  as  one  may  say,  is 
about  to  establish  a  dairy  school.  Hitherto 
it  has  had  to  coutent  itself  by  hoping  some¬ 
time  to  include  such  an  institution  within  the 
list  of  its  educational  schemes;  but  now  it 
feels  rich  aud  strong  enough  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  oue,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  hoping  that  it  may  be  successful, 
though  to  what  degree  no  one  can  at  present 
pretend  to  say.  The  association  has  had  to 
fight  and  work  its  way  up  to  its  present  [K>si- 
tiou  without  any  assistance  from  the  Statu, 
either  moral  or  fiscal.  It  has  had  to  stand  on 
its  merits  and  rely  ou  its  own  efforts.  It  was 
a  plant  of  slow  growth  iu  the  first  period;  but 
this  is  commonly  the  ease  when  the  plant  has 
to  acclimate  itself  more  or  less:  it  is  also  often 


of  funds,  not  the  want  of  will,  has  caused  it 
to  postpone  more  than  one  educational  enter¬ 
prise  on  which  it  had  set  its  mind  from  the 
first.  In  a  paper  I  had  the  honor  to  read  on 
October  24,  187*5,  when  the  association  began 
its  corporate  life,  I  sketched  a  career  which  I 
hoped  the  society  would  achieve,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  see  my  hopes  being  gradually  re¬ 
alized.  This  would  have  occurred  earlier,  I 
feel  sure,  but  for  the  period  of  agricultural 
depression  through  which  we  have  been  and 
are  passing — a  period,  curiously  enough, 
which  is  exactly  coincident  with  the  life  of 
the  society  so  far.  I  may  hope,  however,  and 
also  predict,  that  the  society  will  long  outlive 
the  depression.  The  proposed  dairy  school 
will  be  situated  near  to  a  railroad  station  and 
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CANADIAN  STALLION  ORKNEY.  From  a  Photograph. 


ducts  in  cheese  and  butter,  in  whey 
and  skim-milk,  yield  a  profit,  howev¬ 
er  small,  on  the  outlay  in  milk,  and  on  a  fair 
charge  for  manipulation,  then  indeed  the  asso¬ 
ciation  may  venture  to  commence  cow  keep¬ 
ing  and  dairy  farming  on  a  scale  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  needs  of  the  school. 

A  profit  is  not  wanted  to  be  made  for  its 
own  sake;  yet,  all  the  same,  it  wifi  be  the  best 
justiiicationand  recommendation  of  the  school 
that  it  can  pay  its  way  and  live  out  of  its  own 
efforts  and  skilL  A  skilled  manager  will  take 
charge  of  the  school,  and  have  whatever  help 
may  be  necessary  over  and  above  that  which 
is  rendered  by  the  students,  who,  in  course  of 
time,  will  probably  render  the  whole  of  it. 
The  school  will ,  however,  not  be  anything 

like  a  complete  estab¬ 
lishment  until  it  has 
a  farm  and  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows,  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  trained  in 
all  the  details  of  man¬ 
agement  of  these.  Not 
the  manipulation 
only,  but  also  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk 
should,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  engage 
the  close  attention  of 
the  staff  and  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  this  will  be 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
association  in  this 
matter.  Dairy  schools 
in  Ireland  have,  as 
recorded  some  time 
ago  by  me  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker, done  a 
great  amount  of 
good.  A  dairy  school 
in  the  County  of  Ches¬ 
ter  lias  also  won  a 
good  deal  of  credit  in 
the  year  which  is  past. 
But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  true  that  we  have 
to  overcome  the  ob¬ 
jection  which  seems 
to  permeate  the  minds 
of  many  people  a- 
gaiust  admitting  the 
need  of  education  in 
dairy  matters.  Once 
this  is  removed  and 
the  people  own  that 
tuition  in  the  dairy  is 
as  necessary  as  any¬ 
thing  else,  the  success 
of  dairy  schools  will 
be  assured,  and  they 
will  become  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  land.  To 
the  rising  and  unborn 
generations  we  may 
look  forward  with 
hope  that  they  will 
regal’d  this  important 
question  in  its  true 
light;  meantime,  we 
have  set  the  ball  a- 
rolling! 


Fig. 
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Pain}  Ijitsbanim). 

DAIRY  SCHOOLS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

PROF.  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

The  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association — 
an  association  whose  origin  and  progress  up 
to  the  present  are  essentially  English  iu  char¬ 
acter  and  general  outline— being  ten  years 


antecedent  to  a  vigorous  aftergrowth,  and  to 
a  prolonged  existence.  I  fancy,  though,  that 
it  has  been  making  more  roots  uudergrouud 
than  its  leaves  aud  boughs  above  would  have 
led  people  to  expect,  and  that  it  has,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  firm  hold  ou  the  soil  to  sustain  what 
it  may  attempt. 

It  my  he  inferred  that  until  lately  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  buoyed  up  by  hope  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  career,  aud  probably  iu  part  by  its  con¬ 
scious  aud  inherent  potentiality.  The  want 


iu  a  dairying  dristiet.  It  is  not  intended  for 
the  present  to  produce  milk,  but  to  buy  it , 
aud  so  to  lessen  the  initial  outlay  aud  risk. 
The  object  at  first  will  be  to  train  students  iu 
the  art  of  making  dairy  products — cheese  of 
various  kinds  aud  butter — and  for  a  tune,  at 
all  events,  to  purchase  all  the  milk  that  may 
be  required.  This,  iu  itself,  will  be  education¬ 
al,  for  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  an  insti¬ 
tution  can  pay  its  way  in  cheese  and  butter, 
made  from  purchased  milk.  If  its  pro- 


THE  “BUTTER  GLOBULE”  THEORY. 


Referring  to  an  extract  in  the  Rural  of 
April  2,  page  222,  from  an  article  by  Henry 
Stewart,  on  “The  Butter  Globule,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  original  article,  in  the 
Rural  of  January  29.  1878,  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Hoskins,  on  Dairy  Fallacies.  Iu  it  he  made 
an  attack  on  many  of  the  popular  and  accept¬ 
ed  theories  of  that  day.  It  showed  that  he 
was  ahead  of  his  time  iu  some  things.  He 


scouted  the  idea  then  prevailing,  that  the 
butter  globule  was  encased  in  a  sac.  It  was 
a  bold  stand  to  take  then,  yet  at  the  present 
time  all  writers  of  auy  reputation  admit  that 
Dr.  Hoskins  was  correct,  and  the  Doctor  held 
this  view  years  before  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stewart’s  article  in  which  he  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  person  in  America  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory. 

The  statement  in  his  article  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  theory  of  the  sue  or  inclosing 
pellicle,  farmers  were  taught  that  cream 
should  lie  forced  through  narrow  places,  is,  in 
view  of  known  facts,  mainly  incorrect.  Churns 
of  every  kind  were  in  use  before  the  question 
of  a  sac  inclosing  the  butter  globules,  was  to 
auy  extent  discussed,  While,  at  ouc  time, 
Prof.  Arnold  advocated  the  sac  theory,  he 
never  recommended  any  grinding  process  in 
ehuruiug.  Althuogh  it  is  true  that  Prof.  Ar¬ 
nold  may  have  made  some  mistakes,  be  lias 
always  been  honest  enough  to  admit  them, 
when  convinced  they  were  mistakes.  No  man, 
living  or  dead,  lias  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
dairying  than  Professor  Arnold.  The  dairy 
literature  of  the  day  was  largely  created  by 
the  late  X.  A.  Willard  and  himself.  But 
while  the  former  was  not  an  experiment¬ 
er,  Professor  Arnold  has  lieeu  for  years  one 
of  the  most  careful,  and  still  continues  to 
be  so.  f.  w.  MOSLEY. 

Clinton  Co. ,  Iowa. 
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RAISING  CHICKENS  NATURALLY. 

HENRY  HAUCS. 

Of  all  the  work  connected  with  poultry  none 
is  more  troublesome  or  tedious  than  the  look¬ 
ing  after  sitting  hens  and  their  nests  while 
incubating.  If  the  hens  are  al  lowed  to  sit  in 
the  poult ry  house  where  they  laid  and  where 
other  hens  are  laying,  a  great  many  vexatious 
annoyances  occur.  Two  hens  will  sometimes 
fight  for  one  nest  and  so  break  some  of  the 
ef=gSi  or  the  sitting  hen  goes  off,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  finds  the  nest  occupied  by  an  intrud¬ 
er.  This  state  of  affairs  is  fully  set  forth  by 
persons  who  strongly  recommend  incubators; 
but  as  every  farmer  has  not  time  to  attend  to 
an  incubator,  I  will  give  a  little  of  my  own 
experience  in  raising  chickens  by  the  uatural 
method,  aided  by  a  plan  which  most  farmers 
can  follow. 

I  have  a  small  building  divided  by  a  wire 
pat  tition  into  two  parts,  with  a  door  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  a  small  yard  made  with  wire 
netting,  also  divided.  1  huve  a  slide  from 
each  compartment  tuto  each  yard.  The  size 
of  the  house  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
chickeus  desired.  Two  rooms  four  by  six  feet, 
with  yards  twice  that  size,  will  be  large 
enough  for  14  hens  to  sit  in,  and  if  these  sit 
twice  it  will  be  equal  to  56  sitting  hens.  In 
most  cases  the  houses  may  be  used  a  third 
time,  raising  several  hundred  chicks. 

When  my  hens  get  broody  I  set  a  lot  to¬ 
gether  in  one  house,  using  small,  shallow 
boxes  for  nests — not  over  11  or  12  inches 
square  so  that  two  hens  cannot  crowd  into 
one  nest.  I  set  these  on  the  floor  ail  around 
the  sides  aud  a  few  inches  apart,  so  that  a 
greedy  hen  cannot  reach  the  eggs  from  the 
next  nest,  as  such  bens  are  very  apt  to  break 
the  tenth  commandment.  I  leave  water  and 
food  in  the  house,  so  that  the  hens  can  eat  or 
drink  at  any  time  when  they  come  off  the 
nests.  There  are  no  perches  in  the  houses  or 
anything  they  can  get  on  above  the  nests.  A 
dust-box  sunk  level  with  the  floor,  with  sand 
and  ashes,  aud  with  a  little  carbolate  of  lime 
or  carbolic  acid  sprinkled  in  from  time  to 
time,  placed  where  the  suu  shines  on  it 
through  the  windows  on  clear  days,  will  keep 
the  hens  clear  of  parasites  A  little  sod  or 
grass  in  the  yards  is  good  for  their  health.  I 
don’t  have  trouble  once  in  50  times  in  remov¬ 
ing  a  sitting  hen.  I  let  her  sit  a  few  days  in 
the  uest  she  has  been  laying  in,  to  see  that  she 
is  iti  cm !i6st ,  then  X  rernovo  iicr  one  cvcuio^ 
to  the  sitting-house,  place  her  nest  on  the  floor 
(as  above),  and  if  a  number  of  others  can  be 
removed  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  better. 
Then  I  hang  something  up  over  the  window  to 
shude  the  light  a  little.  This  may  remain  for 
a  few  days  until  one  learns  that  all  mean 
business,  and  as  soon  as  they  settle  down  the 
shade  should  be  removed,  and  the  slides  into 
the  yards  may  be  left  open  that  the  hens  may 
get  fresh  air  whenever  they  please. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  may  be  easily 
seen  by  those  who  have  had  to  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  valuable  time  in  spring  watch 
ingthe  sitting  hens  or  lifting  them  off  and 
driving  them  back  to  their  nests  every  day. 
As  many  as  possible  should  be  set  at  or  about 
the  same  time — a  few  days  are  not  of  much 
consequence— so  that  if  the  hens  change  nests 
it  would  be  of  no  importance,  and  if  there  are 
no  more  nests  than  hens  and  the  nests  are  u 


a  little  way  from  each  other  so  that  the  hens 
cannot  quarrel,  things  will  go  on  very  smooth¬ 
ly  and  much  loss  of  time  and  vexation  will  be 
avoided. 

The  second  batch  of  sitting  hens  should  be 
set  in  the  next  compartment  so  that  they  all 
come  out  together  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first.  The  house  should  be  well  ventilated 
every  day  aud  never  be  tightly  closed.  As 
the  hens  hatch  they  should  be  removed  with 
the  chicks  to  their  coops  where  it  is  intended 
to  raise  them. 

The  outlay  of  money  for  such  a  building  to 
those  who  raise  any  number  of  chickens  is 
trilling  compared  with  the  outlay  of  time  re- 
'  I  Hired  by  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  much 
is  saved  as  the  hens  do  not  break  so  many 
eggs.  Of  course,  the  nests  should  be  looked 
to  and  kept  clean,  but  if  a  little  sulphur  be 
sprinkled  in  them,  or,  what  is  better,  some 
tobacco  stems  be  used  with  the  stra  w  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  up,  few  will  be  troubled  with  vermin. 
The  hens  should  be  lifted  off  at  times  if  they 
do  not  get  off  of  their  own  accord  to  see  that 
no  broken  eggs  foul  the  nests.  If  only  a  few 
chickens  are  wanted,  a  place  four  by  eight 
feet,  with  a  low  roof  and  a  door  opening  out¬ 
ward  in  each  room,  if  divided,  will  answer 
well. 

My  tiens  have  an  egg  record  which  I  think 
rather  beats  that  of  J.  M.  Smith’s,  page  217. 

I  wintered  20  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  We  sold 
68.kj  dozen  eggs  from  January  1  to  April  1  for 
$10.  1  feed  twice  a  day.  morning  and  night, 
— wheat  and  o,ts  in  the  morning  aud  all  the 
skim-milk  they  will  drink;  peas,  oats  and 
wheat  at  night.  They  have  a  supply  of  old 
plaster  broken  up  flue,  and  in  one  corner  of 
the  house  u  dust  box.  The  house  is  10x10  feet, 
simbly  boarded  and  battened.  Of  all  the 
breeds  I  have  tried  the  P.  R.  is  the  best. 
Mecosta  Co.,  Mich.  X.  w.  clifton. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

The  Washington  “Seed  Store”  has  done 
the  farmers  of  this  country  more  good  tlmu 
auy  seed  firm  in  it,  and  has  never  swindled 
them  out  of  a  cent,  I  could  name  a  dozen  vari¬ 
eties  that  have  been  introduced  by  this  “seed 
store  into  this  country.  The  seedsmen  get 
lots  of  our  money,  and  oftentimes  give  us 
mighty  little  back.  Let  me  state  cine  instance 
that  I  can  vouch  for:  I  bought  a  bushel 
of  Norway  Oats  for  which  I  paid  $4.  Ihe 
dealer  praised  them  to  the  skies  and  sent  out 
dozens  of  strong  testimonials.  The  expressage 
was  only  $4.  and  I  had  to  haul  them  26  miles 
home.  I  sowed  half  on  the  best  land  I  had, 
well  prepared.  The  other  half  my  neighbor 
took  and  sowed  with  great  care.  At  harvest 
it  was  evident  to  both  of  us  tlmt  those  oats 
were  the  poorest  we  had  ever  tided.  I  wrote 
the  seedsman  and  told  him  about  the  failure. 
IV  hat  a  comfort  it  was  to  have  him  write  me 
that  the  oats  had  urovud  so  worthless  that  lie 
had  discontinued  their  sale.  Ho  didn’t  offer 
to  refund  my  money  though.  If  the  Washing¬ 
ton  “seed  store”  ever  did  such  business,  I 
wish  somebody  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Sonoma,  N.  C.  w,  s.  T. 

Blowing  Oct  Stumps.— I  say  don’t  use  dy¬ 
namite.  It  is  fit  only  for  the  rascals  who 
want  to  blow  up  Chicago  police.  I  use  tha 
Etna  powder.  This  is  sate.  I  have  thrown 
it  into  a  burning  log  heap,  hut  enough 
to  melt  iron,  and  it  burnt  like  a  wax  candle. 
With  a  crowbar,  or  l  .’i'-incb  auger,  make  u 
hole  in  the  ground,  IS  inches  deep,  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  close  to  the  stump.  If  yon  strike 
a  roottry  another  place.  Have  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  just  under  the  center  of  the  stump. 
V  itb  a  penknife  bore  a  hole  in  one  end  of 
the  cartridge,  put  the  fuse  in  the 
shell,  aud  insert  the  latter  in  the  cartridge, 
elosiug  the  powder  tightly  around  the  shell 
with  the  knife.  Drop  the  cartridge  into  the 
hole,  throw  in  some  dry  sand  or  road  dust, 
then  finish  with  wet  clay  or  brick  dust  and 
pound  hal'd.  Set  the  fuse  on  fire  and  get  out 
of  the  way.  When  you  come  back  the  stump 
won’t  be  there.  T.  clark. 

Schoolcraft  Co.,  Mich. 

Mending  A  Kettle.— A  hole,  over  an 
inch  square,  was  accidently  broken  in  a  large 
kettle  which  %vas  in  constant  use.  We  are  a 
good  distance  from  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  so  I 
set  about  doing  the  mending  myself.  1  found 
a  thin  piece  of  iron  somewhat  larger  than  the 
hole.  This  was  heated  red-hot.  llolas  were 
then  punched  through  it.  The  only  punch  at 
hand  was  an  old  three-coruered  file  with  the 
end  that  goes  into  the  handle  broken  off  and 
filed  to  a  blunt  point.  Then  the  plate  was 
bent  to  lit  the  outside  of  the  kettle  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Common  round  steel  nails  were 
driven  through  the  holes  with  the  heads  on 
the  outside  of  the  plate.  Then  three  thick-  j 
nesses  of  cotton  cloth  were  put  on  the  inside  of 


the  patch,  running  the  nails  through  them. 
Then  the  patch  was  put  on  the  outside  of  the 
kettle,  over  the  hole,  the  nails  were  bent  over 
on  the  inside  of  the  kettle,  so  that  they  held 
the  patch  firmly  iu  place.  The  cavity  was 
filled  with  putty.  The  kettle  has  been  in  use 
every  day  for  weeks,  over  a  hot  fire,  and  has 
not  leaked  at  all.  x. 

Stowe,  Vermont. 

Thousand-fold  Rye.— “Why  don’t  some 
one  talk  about  our  Thousand-fold  Rye?” 
Ours  has  lived  through  two  years  of  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  first  misfortune  it  encountered  was 
a  hailstorm; some  of  the  hailstones  measured 
nine  inches  in  circumference.  That  may 
sound  big,  but  that’s  the  way  they  sounded 
when  they  struck  the  buildings.  Last  fall 
was  tbe  third  time  of  sowing  with  me.  I 
sowed  four  bushels  on  as  many  acres,  aud 
this  spring  it  looks  splendid,  I  suppose  some 
have  done  for  better  than  that.  I  have  sold 
some  for  seed  next  fall  for  $1  per  bushel. 
Who  says  it  doesn’t  pay  to  follow  the  Rural 
for  its  loaves  aud  fishes,  or,  better  still,  “rye 
and  wheat”?  r.  a. 

Huron  Co.,  Mich. 
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BUMBLE-BEES  VS.  RED  CLOVER. 

PROFESSOR  C.  V.  RILEY. 

Revival  of  unsettled  questions;  Red  Clover 
sterile  in  the  absence]of  Bumble-bees  in  New 
Zealand;  some  fertilization  by  other  in¬ 
sects  probable;  introduction  of  Bumble¬ 
bees  into  Neiv  Zealand ;  their  rapid  jiropa- 
gation  there;  beneficial  effects  on  Red  Clo- 


The  discussion  that  has  recently  taken 
place  as  to  the  influence  of  Bumble  beeson  the 
fertilization  of  Red  Clover,  is  a  very  good  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  way  iu  which  subjects  that 
have  received  careful  attention  in  the  past, 
so  as  to  leave  little  to  be  said,  may  be  re¬ 
vived  by  individual  experience,  more  or  less 
exceptional,  or  by  erroneous  interpretations. 
No  one  who  has  followed  the  more  accurate 
experiments  whether  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country,  can  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  which  Bumble-bees  play  in  this  mat¬ 
ter;  but  perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence 
is  obtained  from  the  general  sterility  of  Red 
Clover  in  those  countries  possessing  no  Bornbi. 
New  Zealand  has  been  a  conspicuous  example, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  t  he  London  Entomologi¬ 
cal  Society  on  July  6,  1886,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a  most  interesting  communica¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Dunning,  relating  expe¬ 
rience  iu  endeavors  to  acclimate  the  common 
European  Bumble-bee  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  final  success  that  had  attended  the  efforts. 

T  give  herewith  the  substance  of  that  commu¬ 
nication  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
discussion,  aud  one  which  ought  to  effectually 
set  the  question  at  rest.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  Red  Clover  may  not  exceptionally 
be  fertilized  by  other  minute  insects,  and  1 
have  always  taken  the  ground  that  the  small 
proportion  of  seed  produced  on  plants  that 
have  been  screened  from  Bumble-bees  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  such  insects,  possibly  minute 
species  crawling  iu  and  about  the  corollas.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  exceptional¬ 
ly  small  and  reduced  blossoms,  such  as  would 
be  most  prevalent  on  poor  aud  scanty  soil, 
may  be  fertilized  by  other  kinds  of  bees,  which 
being  less  common  than  either  the  Honey-bee 
(Apis  me  Hi  flea.  Linn.)  or  the  commoner  Bum¬ 
ble-bees,  (Bombus  Pennsylvanica  here;  B.  ter- 
restris,  in  Europe),  fructify  a  correspondingly 
small  proportion  of  flowers.  I  have  italicized 
the  following  statements  upon  which  I  would 
lay  stress. 

Mr.  Dunning  showed  that  in  December, 
188J,  and  January,  1884,  two  parcels  contain¬ 
ing  80  impregnated  queens,  were  sent  from 
England  to  the  Cauterbiu-y  (N.  Z.)  Acclima¬ 
tization  Society,  but  this  experiment  was  a 
failure.  1 1  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  following  winter,  and  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Thomas  Nottidgo  shipped  282 queen 
Bumble-bees  on  board  the  “Tonga riro”,  which 
arrived  at  Wellington  early  in  January,  1885, 
whence  (he  bees  were  forwarded  by  cousting- 
steamer  to  Lyttleton,  and  were  delivered  at 
the  Society’s  Gardens  on  the  eighth  of  that 
mouth.  When  the  ease  wus  opened,  it  was 
found  that  48  were  alive;  of  these  86  were 
strong  and  healthy,  took  to  the  wing  at  once 
aud  flow  off  iu  the  sunshine  to  some  clover 
heads  hard-by;  they  soon  dispensed,  and  many 
of  them  were  noticed  to  fly  high  in  the  air, 
giving  u  parting  buzz  und  were  then  lost  to 
sight.  The  weakly  ones  were  fed  with  honey 
and  kept  warm;  and  on  the  following  day, 
which  wus  bright  and  sunuy,  they  too  were 
liberated,  aud  flew  away  like  the  others.  The 
registering  thermometer  in  the  case  was 
broken  iu  transit,  so  that  no  record  of  the  tem¬ 


perature  remained.  A  second  batch  of  260, 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Nottidge  in  the  “Aorangi,” 
arrived  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1885,  aud  in 
this  ease  the  temperature  had  ranged  from  858 
to  8ft'-';  there  were  4ft  survivors,  aud  when 
taken  to  a  favorable  locality  and  exposed  to 
the  warm  suu,  they  all  flew  off  with  a  strong, 
healthy  hum.  and  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

A  correspondent  of  tbe  “Lyttleton  Times,” 
in  recording  this  as  the  first  successful  at¬ 
tempt  which  had  beeu  made  to  Introduce 
them,  and  in  happy  ignorance  that  the  females 
had  been  impregnated  before  export  from 
England,  wrote  that,  “from  the  habits  of 
the  Humble-bee,  it  seems  probable  that,  as 
they  were  apparently  taken  during  the 
winter  period,  when  the  drones  have  gener¬ 
ally  died  off,  the  shipment  will  he  found  to  be 
only  composed  of  females;  if  this  should  be 
so,  of  course  their  number  will  not  increase”. 
This  prognostication  was,  however,  falsified. 
Mr.  Farr,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Ac¬ 
climatization  Society,  reported  tlmt  “a  few  of 
the  bees  were  seen  occasionally  iu  the  suburbs 
of  Christchurch  during  the  autumnal  mouths, 
after  which  they  hybarnated,aud  iu  the  spring 
were  seen  again,  then  for  a  while  uone  were 
seen;  doubtless  this  was  the  procreating  sea¬ 
son,  for,  shortly  after,  their  numbers  were 
legiou,  amusing  many  with  their  monotonous 
buzziug.  This  was  tbe  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  at  which  time  two  were  brought  to  me  as 
symething  new  in  the  insect  world.  Large 
numbers  of  nests  were  found,  some  of  which 
were  destroyed,  either  from  curiosity  or  ig¬ 
norance  by  some,  but  in  wanton  mischief  by 
others.  Soon  afterwards  reports  came  to  hand 
from  every  quarter,  far  and  near,  some  hav¬ 
ing  traveled  as  far  as  Timaru  (100  miles  south), 
West  Coast  Road  )86  miles  west),  beyond 
Gleemark  (55  miles  north)  and  in  many  parts 
of  Banks’  Feuiusula  (east).  By  the  end  of 
summer  many  pleasing  evidences  reached  us 
ol  their  ubiquity  aud  utility.  “On  the  3rd  of 
February  a  fanner  from  Avonhead  Farm 
called  on  me,  to  make  known  to  the  Society 
that  a  field  of  Red  Clover ,  in  which  he  had  in 
previous  years  been  able  to  find  but  a  small 
quantity  of  seed,  only  a  few  in  each  head,  was 
this  season  a.  perfect  mass  of  seed,  each  head 
being  completely  full." 

Mr.  Farr's  account  was  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Fereday  who,  writing  from  Christchurch,  8rd 
May,  1886,  says  that  “the  Bumble-bees  have 
thriven  and  multiplied  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner:  they  already  abound  all  over  the 
country.”  Mr.  Dunning  very  forcibly  con¬ 
cluded.  “There  is  no  longer  auy  doubt  that 
Bombas  terrestris  has  established  itself  iu  New 
Zealand;  the  rapidity  with  which  be  has  colo¬ 
nized  a  large  tract  of  laud  is  remarkable.  By 
this  time  another  generation,  procreated  as 
well  as  born  iuthe  colony,  will  be  on  the  wing; 
and  we  may  expect  soon  to  hoar  that  tlielong- 
wauted  fertilizer  has  become  a  nuisance,  and 
that  an  antidote  is  required  for  the  fecundity 
of  the  imported  pest.” 

t'ttnn  (ikononuj. 

HOME-MADE  HARROW. 

Three  years  ago  I  made  the  harrow  shown 
at  Fig.  176.  I  intended  it  mainly  for  harrow- 
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Fig.  176. 

ing  corn  and  potatoes;  but  iu  using  I  found  it 
far  excelled  any  spike-toothed  harrow  I  had 
ever  used  for  fining  lumpy  soil  or  for  har¬ 
rowing  a  Timothy  or  clover  sod.  1  use  an 
“Acme”  where  I  want  deep  tillage;  but  for  all 
ordinary  harrowing  my  slant-tooth  has 
proven  itself  invuluublo.  The  tooth-bars  are 
made  of  2x2-inch  pine,  riveted  with  a  quar¬ 
ter-inch  rivet  at  every  tooth.  The  teeth  are 
of  three-eighths-iuoh  steel,  about  six  inches 


long  ami  driven  in  even  with  tlie  wood  ou  a 
slant  of  JO  degrees.  The  barrow  is  made  in 
two  sections.  Ou  top  of  the  tooth-bare,  in 
the  center  of  each  section,  is  a  2x4 -inch  pine 
cleat  or  cross  bar  bolted  to  each  tooth-bar 
near  the  front  edge  of  tooth-bar.  Near  each  end 
of  the  tooth-bars  is  a  thin,  hard-wood  cross¬ 
bar,  bolted  to  each  tooth-bar-  near  the  back 
edge  and  on  the  underside  of  the  tooth-bars. 
This  arrangement  of  bolting  the  cross-bars 
keeps  the  tootli-bars  from  twisting. 

The  sectious  are  braced  as  shown.  Both  of 
them  are  hinged  together  by  a  braced  frame 
made  of  two  2x4-inch  sticks,  with  an  inch  oak 
board  bolted  across  the  center  and  extending 
in  front,  to  draw  the  harrow  by.  The  frame 
and  sections  are  fastened  together  by  swivel- 
bolts.  Handles  made  from  smooth  feuee  Wire 
for  lifting  the  harrow  in  trashy  ground,  are 
also  shown.  The  seat!  is  from  an  old  McCor¬ 
mick  mower  and  is  what  is  called  the  adjusta¬ 
ble  sliding  seat.  By  sliding  the  seat  to  the 
right  the  driver  can  balance  the  harrow  per¬ 
fectly.  The  teeth  are  placed  Tl.f  inches  apart 
in  the  tooth-bar,  and  the  bars  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  center  to  center,  so  that  this  har¬ 
row  has  a  tooth  to  every  1%  inch,  and  the 
ends  do  as  good  work  as  the  middle. 

The  materials  can  be  bought,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  seat,  for  three  or  four  dollars. 
Being  nearly  all  made  of  pine,  it  is  very  light 
and  can  be  used  for  cross-harrowing  potatoes 
after  they  are  up,  with  only  one  horse,  thus 
avoiding  Stepping  on  half  the  plants  that 
would  bo  trodden  od  by  two  horses.  In  har¬ 
rowing  corn,  it  just  fits  three  rows,  three  feet 
nine  inches  apart.  The  teeth  arc  so  close  and 
the  tooth-bar  so  low  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  lumps  to  get  through  it.  It  can  be 
used  with  one,  two  or  three  horses,  and  on 
account  of  its  slautiug  teeth  can  bo  drawn 
anywhere,  across  bridges  and  over  grass  land, 
without  injury  to  the  harrow  or  grass. 

Farmington,  Mich.  a.  c.  c. 


PLANK  DRAGS. 

A  GOOD  plank  drag  is  the  most  valuable  im¬ 
plement  on  the  farm,  cost  considered.  It 
does  work  that  the  roller  or  the  harrow  could 
not  do.  The  further  soil  is  removed  from  a 
virgin  state,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  thor¬ 
ough  pulverization.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  clayey  soils.  The  plank  drag  tines  aud 
compacts  the  surface  of  a  light  soil  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  retain  moisture.  It  is  very  use¬ 
ful  in  preparing  the  land  for  fine  seeds.  I  find 
that  it  does  perfectly  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  haud-raking.  The  right  time  to  use 
a  plank  drag  is  as  soon  after  plowing  as  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble,  and  before  the 
clods  are  dried.  In  case  of  a  heavy  rain  af¬ 
ter  plowing,  do  not  disturb  the  soil  until  it  is 
dry  enough  to  pulverize;  then  run  over  it 
with  a  cultivator  or  cutting  harrow;  let  it 
stand  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  a  plank  drag  will 
leave  it  as  11  no  as  moa  I .  A  one-horse  d  rag  made 
of  four  two-inch  planks  will  be  heavy  enough. 
It'  made  of  onc-iuch  boards  weights  must  be 
added.  For  two  horses  I  use  four  boards  one 
foot  wide,  two  inches  thick  and  10  feet  long. 
When  the  driver  rides,  this  is  heavy  enough. 
When  used  to  cover  grass,  turnip  or  flax 
seeds,  it  is  heavy  euougb  of  itself.  For  four 
horses,  for  use  ou  wheat  and  corn  laud,  five 
two-inch  planks,  10  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide 
will  be  about  right.  With  one  team  at  each 
end  of  this,  four  acres  au  hour  can  lie  put  into 
the  best  possible  condition  for  the  wheat  drill 
or  corn  planter.  These  drags  are  made  in 
two  ways:  by  spiking  the  planks  to  pieces  of 
4x4  inch  scantling,  as  at  Fig.  171;  or  by  bolt¬ 


ing  the  plauks  together  as  at  Fig.  175.  The 
plauks  are  lapped,  as  this  gives  cutting  edges 


to  grind  up  the  lods.  When  not  in  use,  turn 
t  he  drag  odgev  ;e  against  a  tree  or  on  the 
north  side  of  a  1  ice  where  it  will  be  shaded. 
It  is  best  to  huv  >  two  clevises  placed  equidis¬ 
tant  from  the  center  aud  about  as  far  apart 
as  half  the  length  of  the  drag.  A  chain  at¬ 
tached  to  these, long  enough  to  place  the  horses 
some  throe  feet  from  the  drag,  will  make  it 


run  steadier  than  if  the  team  were  hitched  to 
the  center.  wai.do  f.  brown. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


fUnint  Ultra  l. 


ROME  PLANTS  WORTH  GROWING. 

PETER  B.  MEAD. 

A  MONO  others,  there  are  some  new  plants 
introduced  quite  recently  that  are  well  worth 
growing,  and  should  be  better  known.  Some 
are  hardy  shrubs  or  trees,  and  others  known 
as  flowering  plants.  I  will  speak  of  those  only 
that  1  have  grown,  and  am  personally  famil¬ 
iar  with.  Lest  the  reader  should  think  it 
strange  that  I  mention  some  plants  that  are 
only  offered  for  sale  this  spring  for  the  first 
time,  I  will  s-tate  that  many  plants  and  seeds 
are  sent  to  me  for  trial  and  for  au  opinion  of¬ 
ten  a  year  or  more  before  they  are  sent  out, 
and  in  this  way  I  am  enabled  to  speak  of  them 
understanding! y  before  they  have  reached  the 
public.  Some  of  these  things,  I  may  add, 
never  reach  the  public  at  all. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  new  zonal  pelargoniums,  I  give 
the  front  place  to  Golden  Dawn,  raised  by  Mr. 

J  ohn  Thorpe.  He  is  kuowu  among  us  as  the 
prince  of  pelargonium  breeders,  but  he  never 
before  did  auytliiiig  so  much  to  his  credit, 
not  alone  because  the  flower  itself  is  of  the 
greatest  excellence,  but  because  it  takes  us  a 
long  way  toward  a  color  hitherto  unknown 
among  this  class  of  flowers.  Placed  fci  the 
sun,  the  flowers  are  suffused  with  a  rich 
goldeu  tint  that  reminds  one  of  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  dawn,  and  the  name  would  be  readily 
suggested  to  the  eye  of  au  artist.  I  have 
grown  the  plant  for  two  years  past,  aud  es¬ 
teem  it  not  only  for  summer  use,  but  as  one  of 
the  best  of  winter  bloomers,  of  which  there 
are  still  too  few.  It  is  a  deeided  acquisition, 
aud  an  excellent  plant,  also,  for  the  amateur. 
*  *  * 

The  Queeu  of  the  Belgiaus,  which  I  received 
more  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  Queeu  of  the 
Whites,  is  also  new,  anil  very  much  the  best 
siugle  white  zonal  pelargonium  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  Summer  uud  winter,  it  is  always  a 
cleau,  pure,  snow-white,  The  stamens  soou 
drop  off,  and  nothing  but  white  is  left.  The 
plant  is  vigorous,  the  flowers  and  truss  large, 
the  bloom  profuse.  The  Queen  blooms  well 
in  winter.  It  seems  to  be  the  white  so  long 
sought  by  mauy. 

jp  j|c  jfe 

Those  who  prize  color  above  profuseness  of 
bloom  should  grow  the  zonal  Ferd.  Kauffer. 
It  is  a  deep,  rich  amaranth  with  a  brilliant 
eye,  and  is  greatly  admired.  My  old  plant 
blooms  better  than  the  young  ones:  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  shy  bloomer  at  its  best.  Its 
color,  however,  is  certainly  admirable,  aud  I 
shall  not  soou  throw  the  plant  aside.  It  bears 
siugle  flowers  Lemoine's  Cannel,  an  older 
variety,  has  double  flowers  of  a  similar  rich 
hue. 

*  *  * 

The  new  rose,  Her  Majesty,  whose  coming 
was  heralded  with  louder  praise  than  was 
ever  before  bestowed  upon  a  rose,  at  least 
within  my  recollection,  is,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
a  failure  here.  Our  climate  does  not  suit  Her 
Majesty,  aud  this  is  so  wherever  I  have  seen 
the  plant.  She  mildews  very  badly  all  over 
and  everywhere,  and  refuses  to  show  us  the 
charms  she  so  fondly  displays  at  home.  I  can¬ 
not  rememlier  a  rose  that  has  created  such  a 
widespread  disappointment,  aud  I  very  much 
regret  it.  Too  much  was  taken  for  granted; 
and  yet  it.  has  long  been  well  known  that  some 
of  the  best  roses  of  Europe  do  not  thrive  in 
our  climate.  No  foreign  rose  should  be  sent 
out  here  without  at  least  one  year's  trial.  I 
am  not  easily  discouruged,  and  shall  give  Her 
Majesty  another  chance. 

*  *  ♦ 

Rosa  rugosa  rosea,  from  Japan,  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  rose  here,  aud  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  with  caution.  It  is  a  somewhat  rampant 
grower,  mossy  with  spines  aud  makes  a  pic¬ 
turesque  shrub,  bearing  large,  rosy-pink  sin¬ 
gle  flowers  succeeded  by  very  pretty,  bright- 
colored  hips.  It  mildews  in  some  places,  how¬ 
ever,  pretty  badly  in  summer  aud  fall,  which 
destroys  its  beauty.  Where  it  succeeds  it 
would  make  a  very  picturesque  hedge. 

*  *  * 

Another  new  rose  is  the  American  Beauty, 
raised  by  our  well-known  historian,  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  one  of  the  best  rose  ama¬ 
teurs  in  this  or  any  other  country.  1  am 
greatly  pleased  with  this  rose,  and  think  it  is 
destined  to  become  a  universal  favorite, 
whether  as  u  rose  for  the  garden  in  summer  or 
for  forcing  in  the  rose  house  in  winter.  Its 
faults  arc  hard  to  find,  but  its  beauties  are  ap¬ 
parent  almost  every  ilay  in  the  year.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  class  of  Hybrid  Teas.  It  is  a 
hardy  and  healthy  plant  aud  a  vigorous  grow- 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Pi$ccU«ncou£ 


Beauty 


Beautiful  and  Lasting  for  ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS,  DOORS,  TRANSOMS,  etc. 


SUBSTITUTE 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  com 
parable  to  the  Ci  tichra  Remedies  in  their  mar- 
el  lous  proper!  ies  of  cirt&nsing,  purifying  and  beaut  1- 
fylng  the  skin  and  In  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
Itching,  scaly  nu«l  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

CUTJcuka,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Ci  tici  iia  Soap, 
an  exquisite  sklii  ileantitler,  prepared  from  it.®xrern 
ally,  an  !  CUTR'ITBA  Rrbolvent,  tile  new  Blood  Purifier, 
internally,  are  o  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula.  Ccti- 
CTRa  Remedies  arc  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  Infal¬ 
lible  skin  bean  titters  and  blood  purifiers. 

Sold  every  where.  Price,  CcrtccRA,  50cg  Soap,  He.; 


AT  SMALL  GOST.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  andd'rlces.  Samples  by  mail,  “25  cents. 

WP  Vfl  II  M  n  Aoent.  7H5  ARCH  ST. 
■  Oi  TUUIfU  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

i  lieaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAM  GUI.  GA  HOT,  Sor.E  Mantfactcrer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 


\HANDY; 


BER  ROOFINC 


Resolvent,  31  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Ditco  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIT  Send  for  "  Row  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases." 


$65"'; 


A  MONTH  and  TCAPUERfi 

lion  rd  for  Three  stu-  I  EMU  flCnd 

dents  or  live  men  lu  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  A  CO..  Philadelphia. 


111  PTI  UK  RETAINED  AND  Cl  RED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo¬ 
ney.  also  to  cure  any  accept¬ 
ed  case.  Our  Medicated  Sort 
Pad  and  Rupture  Solution 
CUR*  bad  cases  of  direct  uud  sorotul  her 
nla  without  knife  nr  needle.  Ilydrooo'o, 
Varicocele,  and  Spermatorhea  successful! 
treated,  cither  at  ofiice  or  by  correspom 
cnee.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self 
instruction,  call  on  or  address 
SANITARIUM.  East  Market  -Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 


HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP. 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Governm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers,  I 

and  Book  Sent  Free. 
Humphreys’  Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Humphreys’ 

HOMEOPATHIC  A  A 

SPECIFIC  No.  fit# 


end  Prostration,  from  over-work  or  other  CAusea. 
§1  per  vial,  or  5  vials  aud  law  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 

JUUUhw  U«y  f  ultwft  £l»>  A*  X» 


BRADLEY  HANDY 


WAGON 


U  A  II  ft  ft  Soft  as  dove’s  down,  and  as  white,  by 
IlHIIliB  using  CcmcritA  Medicated  Soap. 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP  leaks 
effectually  aud  cheaply  in  roofs  of  all 
kinds,  or  lay  N  EW  roofs. 

Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


-=?  UNEQUALED 

>  Fr>r  House.  Barn, 
y  and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

"Write  fur  Sample  and  Bonk. 
14:1  Duane  St.,  New  Y^rk  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFINC  CO. 


bradley  HANDY—,  BuckBoard 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Real  Oxide  Ore— to  the  best  and  most 
durable  Palm  for  Tin.  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  craok  or  perl— will  protect 
roofs  from  smirks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROsb-MK  IRON  ORE  PAINT  GO., 

Ogdensbarg,  X.  Y. 


The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  conven¬ 
ient  and  lo iv  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out 
of.  Handy  lor  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for 
one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  unload. 
Srii'.l  fin'  Free  Circular ,  "Mow  to  purchase  direct 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

5i2  College  PL,  New  V  ork. 
I  32  >-  Market  St.  Boston. 


from  the  nuinttfoeturcr, 

BRADLEY  &  GO 


Throw  Away  the  leather  hold-back  straps  on  your 
wagon  or  sleigh,  and  put  on  the  Safety  Hold-back 
Irons— neat,  durable  and  strong.  Four  different  styles 
of  hitches  can  be  made.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  make  a 
safe  hitch.  One  pair  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  25c, 
Send  for  circular.  HOME  SLFG.  CO.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


willIon  Clevis-Centre 


0 rp  TUB  WONUtii  OK 
TUB  AGE  I  ___ 


-  Sprinc 

SINGLETREE 


Marvel  of  strength,  perfi 
—  ainjph" 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

Russell,  Pa.,  March  7,  1887. 
Plymouth  Rock  Pasts  Co..  81  Milk  St..  Boston. 

Gentlemen  -  I  hc  two  pairs  pants  (jS)  ordered  by  me 
were  duly  received,  anil  in  every  way  satisfactory,  as 
good  as  I  have  been  pa>  ing  eight  and  nine  dollars  for, 
in  every  particular.  I  gave  your  address  to  a  young 
man  in  Bradford,  who  will  order  some  at  once . 

W ill  you  send  me  some  new  samples  of  spring  goods? 
There  are  several  parlies  here  who  want  u>  order,  aud 
have  requested  me  to  write  for  samples. 

Either  our  tailors  make  very  large  profits,  or  you 
very  small  ones.  Yours  very  truly.  H.W  Laxe. 

/{A  W e  have  several  thousand 

L  P’S  testimonials  on  tile  at  our 

V-J  _  ■■  jw  office  similar  to  the  above. 

\ 'Ye  are  bed-rock  manufac- 
rA  '  tSTV'  Hirers,  buying  cloths  direct 

t  ,,V  I',  from  the  looms,  and  by  cut- 

\  \  l\  l  ting  each  day  an  Immense 

V.  1  \  I  number  of  individual  or- 

Yyji-^A  Y  /  dors  we  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
Pi  **•— t  *  /  I  minimum.  Our  scheme  of 

Jr  TT  I  I  supplying  the  consumer 

||  II  II  direct  with  good,  woll-flt- 

Ksce^l I  I  t  Ing  pants  made  lo  order  at 

f  j/  ,  |j|  first  cost  Is  death  to  the 

i/N7  It  I  I  I  mi  lor  aud  retail  cloth- 

i  ■II/,  I  ft//,/  J  ms  dealer,  who  are  ah- 

'  U/i  ,/  //*/  /  using  us  roundly.  But  with 

Alf/Jj  /J.sL/sJ  7r>,ijo. i customers  back  of  us, 

Jfv/y  •/l r  ~  ae  our  books  now  show,  we 

Z  I*'  1 3.-.  are  read)-  to  fight  It  out. 

ftili'V  A  k.  reS  Jww—  -w  Semi  six  cents  tor  package 

jfljlL'-  g  r  of  fifteen  sample.-  of  cloth. 

Ki/  spring  styles,  medium  and 

heavy  and  self-measure 

s  \  - -  meut  rules.  .Vs  a  special  In- 

owi  «w*  \JC«-  ducctncnt  to  mentiou  this 
puper,  we  will  ludude  a  good  linen  tape  measure, 
ruv.K.  Lf  you  cannot  wmt  for  samples,  tell  us  ahuiit 
what  color  you  prefer,  and  send  us  your  waist,  hip, 
and  inside  leg  measures,  together  with  $3,  aud  95 
ets.  for  postage  aud  pile  king,  and  goods  securely  pack 
ed  will  Is'  mulled  or  expressed  to  you  we  taking  entire 
risk  of  pleasing.  Any  buver  of  oar  goods  bus 
privilege  ol  returning  them  for  any  enuse, 
and  liis  money  will  be  refuuded  or  «  new 
pair  made,  just  as  hr  prefers.  The  American 
Express  Co.,  Boston  (capital  twenty  million  dollars!, 
will  reply  to  all  letters  addressed  to  thc-m  asking  about 
the  Plymouth  Rock  1  Tan  is  Co.— its  methods  and  rella 
bllity. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  C0.f 

SI  Milk  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


U  FARMERS  &  TEA  SISTERS,  ,»r«yoar  Horses,  2 
•are  your  HiroriM,  uvt  jour  Plows,  ai.e  year  Money,  br 
buring  the  ckeepec.  Singletree  ou  e»rth,  aud  THE  BEST 


Scud  for  circulars  aud  price  list  to 

V.  It.  UriLLsiON.  Columbus,  O. 


'WROUGHT  IRON 


Punched.  M  Fanes 


for  Pn»«t«  RmUoik**,  PdU.  CWtrl  Hoom.  Cemeteriw  or  PaUh 
Grooodj-.Bsade  PUia  <ir  OrMJMnUl  4l*>.  maaofccturero  of  tU 

IRON  TL'RBOiB  \UN~0  EJWTyF-S.  BUCKETS  FOSCJ5  FUMPflL 
.  ..  *l,C**YE  MOH£BS,  ETC 

Btodfcr  IDnrtr*t*4  Cal&A^ae#  Price*  to  £ 

MAST.  FOQ9  A  OO..  Springfield.  Qhjft 


It  uo'n  fc.  WATER-PROOF,  Doc#  not  not 

or  rattle.  In  »!«  V  SURST1TI  TK  for  PLASTER 
at  Half  the  t.'uot.  Outlaid  the  building.  CARPETS 
and  RCtSS  of  name,  doable  the  wear  ut  oil  cloths.  Catalogue 

:s:“:W.H.FAY&CO.camden.n.j. 

'  St.  Louis.  Minneapolis.  —i Omaha. 
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er,  bearing  flowers  as  large  as  a  rose  should 
ever  be,  and  so  continuously  as  to  justly  en¬ 
title  it  to  the  name  of  a  perpetual  bloomer. 
The  flowers  are  a  deep  rose-color,  deliciously 
fragrant,  full,  and  of  such  substance  as  to 
make  them  very  enduriug.  It  forces  very 
kindly.  The  American  Beauty  has  come  to 
stay,  and  the  readers  of  the  Rural  should 
not  forget  it. 

*  *  * 

1  SEE  that  the  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co. 
have  catalogued  seeds  of  the  charming  little 
Freesia  refracts  alba  It  may  not  be  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  flowering  bulbs  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  the  lirst  year  from  the  seed;  that  is  to 
say,  seeds  sown  now  will  produce  bulbs  that 
will  bloom  next  winter.  Everybody  should 
grow  it.  I  regard  this  Freesia  as  the  most 
valuable  flowering  bulb  for  popular  use  that 
has  been  introduced  during  the  past  SO  years, 
at  least.  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  nearly  or 
quite  hardy.  1  wish  some  of  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  would  sow  the  seed  in  the  border 
and  let  some  of  the  bulbs  remain  there  during 
the  winter,  to  test  the  question  of  hardiness. 
I  intended  to  plant  some  of  the  bulbs  outside 
last  fall,  but  was  away  at  the  proper  time, 
and  on  my  return  the  ground  was  frozen  as 
hard  as  a  rock.  This  spring  1  shall  turn  two 
or  throe  potfuls  into  the  border  and  let  them 
remain  there.  Two  years  ago  a  pot  of  grow¬ 
ing  Freesia  was  accidentally'  frozen  without 
injury.  Since  then  1  have  taken  pots  when 
the  plants  were  a  foot  high  and  frozen  them 
as  hard  as  bullets,  and  so  far  from  being  in¬ 
jured  they  seemed  to  like  it.  That  is  why  I 
think  the  Freesia  is  hardy. 

*  *  * 

The  new  ornamental  plum,  Prunus  Pissardii, 
has  proved  to  he  hardy,  and  is  a  desirable 
plant  for  the  lawn,  not,  however,  in  a  mass 
of  shrubbery,  but  as  a  single  specimen  by  it¬ 
self.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  both  dark  pur¬ 
ple.  The  color  of  the  leaves  deepens  with 
growth,  and  is  retained  throughout  the  season. 
It  is  a  decidedly  handsome  plaut,  and  on  a 
small  lawn  might  take  the  place  of  the  Pur¬ 
ple-leaved  Beech  (var.  purpurea  Riversii). 
The  fruit  is  small,  and  of  no  value,  except, 
it  may  be  pickled  as  the  J  apanese  do  it.  Buy 
a  small  plaut  rather  than  a  large  one,  if  you 
can  get  it,  and  grow  it  in  tree  form,  with  a 
single  stem.  The  plants  now  sent  out  are  most¬ 
ly  large, and  have  been  sadly  hacked  for  propa¬ 
gating  purposes. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  EUwaugcr  &  Barry  send  out  a  new 
shrub  with  which  I  am  very  much  pleased.  It 
is  a  Dogwood,  Cornua  Sibirica  (foiiis  albo- 
marginatis,  or  Red  Siberian  Dogwood.  The 
bark  is  bright  red  in  winter,  like  the  Red- 
twigged  Dogwood,  and  the  leaves  are  very 
prettily  margined  with  white.  It  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
will  make  a  handsome  addition  to  shrubs  for 
the  lawn.  1  think  it  is  much  the  prettier  of 
the  shrubby  dogwoods. 

*  *  * 

I  am  surprised  that  our  native  winter  berry 
or  black  alder  (Prinos  verticiliatus)  is  not 
grown  as  a  lawn  plant.  If  it  has  a  superior 
or  even  an  equal,  as  a  berry  plant,  I  do  not 
remember  what  it  is.  In  winter  it  is  simply 
grand.  In  the  country  I  have  two  or  three 
times  seen  it  in  the  farm-house  door-yard, 
where,  with  rare  good  taste,  it  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  woods;  but  I  do  uot  remem¬ 
ber  ever  to  have  seen  it  on  a  lawn,  except  it 
has  been  placed  there  at  my  own  suggestion. 
Some  time  since  I  sent  a  paper  of  Prinos -seeds 
to  Japan,  where  berry  plants  are  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Borne  years  hence  plants  from  these 
seeds  may  be  sent  here  from  Japan  as  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  and  new,  when  everybody 
will  grow  them.  Something  like  this  has 
happened  before. 

*  *  * 

I  will  here  add  a  few  words  about  a  couple 
of  plants  that,  are  not  new,  but  rare,  and  as 
beautiful  as  rare,  I  allude  to  Ipomoaa  rubra 
coerulea  and  its  lovely  bride,  alba.  These,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Morning-glories,  The  white  is  as  pure  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  the  blue  a  perfect  reflec¬ 
tion  of  our  summer  sky  when  seen  aT,  Its  best. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  produced  in  profu¬ 
sion.  The  plant  is  perennial.  If  I  were  going 
to  “write  a  composition,”  as  the  children  say 
over  at  our  district  school,  I  should  want  no 
better  subject  than  these  Ipomoeas;  and  now' 

I  think  of  it,  I  will  send  them  some  of  the 
flowers  for  this  very  purpose.  If  I  should  stop 
here,  probably  not  one  iu  a  hundred  would 
succeed  in  growing  these  ipomoeas  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  I  will  therefore  add  some 
brief  directions  for  growing  them  for  winter 
blooming.  The  seeds  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  perhaps  of 
some  others; — 

Sow  the  seed  in  a  shallow  pan  or  box  and 
transplant  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  out  of  the  seed  leaf,  or  sow  the  seed 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  plunge  the  pots,  to 
prevent  rapid  drying  oil’.  Repot  as  often  as 
the  pots  become  root-bound,  In  the  fal  > 


just  beforo  taking  indoors,  give  a  generous 
shift.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  pots 
during  the  winter,  or  turned  into  a  border  or 
bed.  Tie  the  shoots  to  the  rafter  or  wall  with¬ 
out  crowding.  The  proper  way  is  t  •  train  on 
vines.  The  plants  will  be  in  bloom  when 
taken  in,  and  will  bloom  all  winter,  and  as 
much  longer  as  you  choose  to  let  them.  New 
plants  may  be  made  from  cuttings,  if  desired. 
A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  here.  You 
will  find  that  the  pestilent  little  red  spider 
loves  this  Ipomiea  (as  he  docs  all  the  rest  of 
the  family)  as  much  as  you  do.  Knowing 
this,  syringe  the  plants  freely  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  you  will  have  him.  Neglect  this 
till  he  has  webbed  himself  in,  and  he  will 
have  yon. 

*  *  * 

This  is  getting  long,  and  there  is  still  quite 
a  crowd  of  pretty  faces  looking  at  me  In  a 
beseeching  sort  of  way,  and  each  sayiug,  in  its 
peculiar  manner  of  speech,  “  Please  say  some¬ 
thing  nice  about  me;  won’t  you?"  But  there 
stands  the  editor,  with  a  warning  look,  and  l 
can  only  answer,  “N^xt  time,  my  little  dears." 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  OF  APRIL  9. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

It  is  a  splendid  number  and  “ehuck”-full  of 
excellent  information  for  the  farmer,  gardener 
and  planter,  whoever  he  may  be. 

Fuchsia  “Storm  King"  the  same  as  F. 
“Frau  Emma  Topfer,”  The  latter  name  may 
be  the  original  one,  but  I  believe  “Storm 
King”  has  come  to  stay. 

Training  Peach  Trees.— We  have  peach 
trees  trained  in  many  ways — espaliers,  oblique 
cordons,  diamond  cordons,  fan  and  fancy 
forms,  letters  and  others.  Some  are  ou  plum 
and  others  on  peach  stocks.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  or  emphatically  denounce  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  peach-tree  training  for  outdoor  work. 
We  have  about  a  hundred  trees  in  this  con¬ 
torted  state,  and  there  isn’t  a  healthy  plant 
among  them. 

Filberts. — In  a  partially  sheltered  thin 
wood  of  oaks  and  red  cedar  we  have  a  clump 
of  hazel-nut  bushes,  including  several  of  the 
best  European  varieties.  They  seem  to  be 
hardy  enough,  and  boar  lots  of  nuts.  They 
like  shelter;  indeed,  such  a  place  as  the 
southern  margin  of  a  wood  would  be  nice  for 
them. 

Kasmpfer’s  Iris.— Yes,  plant  it  in  good 
garden  soil,  the  moister  the  better;  but  don’t 
plant  it  in  a  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
plants  grow  freely  from  seeds,  and  two-year- 
old  seedlings  are  blooming  plants. 

Choice  Lilies. — If  after  Brown’s  Leicht- 
lin’s  and  other  seemingly  refractory  lilies  have 
done  blooming  and  the  stems  have  “ripened 
otf,"  you  lift  the  bulbs  and  keep  them  in  sand 
in  a  cool  place — house,  shed,  or  elsewhere — till 
next.  March  or  April  and  then  replant  them, 
I  think  you  will  succeed  in  keeping  them  con¬ 
tinuously.  Indeed,  instead  of  keeping  them 
over  till  spring,  you  may  plant  them  in  No¬ 
vember,  with  fair  assurance  of  success.  Very 
few  of  the  charming  narcissuses  now  in  culti¬ 
vation  live  along  year  after  year  in  our  gar¬ 
dens;  but  if  the  bulbs  be  lifted  and  {treated 
as  above  advised  for  lilies,  we  can  preserve 
them 

The  Norway  Spruce.— Here  I  would  not 
plant  it  for  two  reasons:  I  wouldn’t  do  so  as  a 
shelter  against  cold,  bleak  winds,  because  it 
has  proved  much  inferior  to  the  White  or 
Blue  (Picea  pungens)  Spruces,  or  Austrian  or 
Scotch  Pines;  nor  would  I  plant  it  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree,  because  it  isn’t  good  enough.  In 
the  West,  however,  it  has  many  firm  friends. 

The  Dwarf  White  Pine  —This  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  trees  in  our  arboretum — solid  and 
dense  from  the  ground  up.  Beside  it,  how¬ 
ever,  Dawson’B  Dwarf  is  but  a  baby. 

Daphne  CNEORUM  is  very  hardy  and  bears 
a  full  crop  of  pink,  fragrant  flowers  in  spring, 
a  scattering  few  in  summer  and  a  middling 
crop  towards  autumn.  It  is  grateful  for  a 
tbiu  Bhading  from  warm  suushiue,  especially 
in  winter. 

Golden-plume  Japan  Cypress  (lletinispora 
plumosa  aurea). — The  past  winter,  although 
a  long  and  dreary  one,  was  not  very  severe 
so  far  as  hard  frost  was  concerned ,  aud  all  the 
reteuisporas  lived  through  it  well.  But  this 
kind,  which  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  its  rooa, 
suffered  considerably  owing  to  the  northwest 
winds,  indeed,  much  more  than  did  R.  squar- 
rosa,  filicoides,  lycopodioides,  fllifera  pendulu, 
auy  of  the  obtusas,  or  others.  Also  snow 
spread  it  apart  more  than  it  did  any  of  tho 
other  kinds. 

The  Umbrella  Pine.— A  gem  for  u  small 
garden,  perfectly  hardy,  stiff,  upright,  col 
umnar  to  pyramidal  in  form,  branched  and 
leaved  from  the  ground  to  the  crown,  striking 
in  appearance,  and  the  easiest  plant  to  trans¬ 
plant  I  ever  handled  in  the  way  of  choice 
evergreens. 

Peabody’s  Golden  Arbor-Vitas:.—  De¬ 


cidedly  golden  all  winter  long,  and  the  most 
golden  of  all  our  arbor-vitnes  except  one  mark¬ 
ed  No.  1,473,  which  we  had  two  years  ago 
from  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is  now  more 
golden  than  is  Peabody’s. 

Spir.eas, — Among  early-growing  Spirieas 
I  wish  you  lmd  included  Van  Houtii;  it  is  a 
fine  form  of  8.  trilobata. 

Xanthourros  Sorbifolia— If  wo  had  a 
simple  pretty  name  for  this  shrub  it  would 
become  popular  in  our  gardens.  Its  horrid 
name  militates  against  it.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  and  grown  on  unchecked  will  bloom 
when  two  years  old;  plants  less  than  u  foot 
high  will  bloom  freely ;  plants  less  than  two 
feet  high  will  bear  and  ripen  good  seed  and 
that  too  without  apparent  injury  to  them¬ 
selves.  Have  you  observed,  in  raising  seed¬ 
lings,  bow  some  of  the  seeds  will  germinate  in 
two  weeks  aud  others  lie  dormant  for  nearly  a 
year?  This  has  been  the  case  with  me,  from 
seeds  gathered  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
plant,  and  sown  or  treated  in  every  way 
alike. 

Abies  or  Picea  ? — You  call  a  spruce  Abies 
and  a  fir  Picea.  I  follow  Prof.  C.  S,  Sargent 
who  calls  a  fir  Abies  and  a  spruce  Picea. 
True,  we  have  high  authority  fo  both  ways. 

LWo  accept  theuew  way,  though  reluctant¬ 
ly.  Until  catalogues  make  the  change,  how 
ever,  we  should  merely  perplex  our  reader  by 
calling  the  fir  Abies,  aud  the  spruce  Picea. 
—Eds.] 

Grass  Seed  for  Lawns. — In  the  case  of 
new  lawns,  l  too  prefer  clean  Red  Top  and 
Blue  Grass,  hutiu  repairing  patches  aud  bare 
spots  in  old  lawns,  I  use  also  a  middling  pro¬ 
portion  of  Italian  Rye  Grass,  uot  so  much  for 
permanent  use  as  for  quick  effect,  and  to  help 
check  the  incorrigible  Crab  Grass  later  in  the 
summer. 

Some  Spruces  mentioned  on  page  242. — 
There  are  two  forms  of  the  Himalayan 
Spruce,  one  much  more  tender  than  the 
other,  but  even  the  hardiest  likes  shelter  from 
wmd.  The  Orieutal  Spruce  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  transplant.  A  hedge  of  the  Tiger¬ 
tailed  Spruce  would  exclude  the  small  boy 
from  the  orchard. 


Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“CONCERNING  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE.” 


the  other  side. 

Apropos  of  the  Hon.  Parker  Earl’s  defence 
of  the  university  Bystem  under  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  national 
land  grant  of  1842  given  for  the  educational 
purposes,  is  administered,  I  collate  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  from  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Ohio  State  University.  These  statistics 
show  that  of  the  93  persons  who  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  that  institution,  37  have  taken  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  27  that  or  Bachelor  of  Science, 
27  that  of  Mining,  Mechanical  or  Civil  Engi¬ 
neer,  and  two  that  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 
Of  the  75  who  graduated  previous  to  tHKii,  3 
were  women.  The  present  occupations  of  tho 
67  men  may  bo  classified  as  follows:  23  engi¬ 
neers,  architects,  draughtsmen,  mining  or 
manufacturing  chemists,  electricians,  sur¬ 
veyors,  signal  service  attaches,  etc;  12  law¬ 
yers  and  law  students;  11  teachers,  seven  mer¬ 
chants  and  book-keepers;  four  journalists; 
four  physician  or  medical  students;  two  cler¬ 
gymen;  one  post-graduate  student,  ouo  sol¬ 
dier;  one  farmer  and  one  fruit  grower.  Mr. 
Eurlo  claims  that  15  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  are  fanners,  and 
his  claim  is  supported  by  the  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  catalogue  of  that  institution  for 
1883-4,  which  enumerate  47  fanners  in  a  total 
of  nearly  300  male  graduates  whose  occupa¬ 
tions  are  given,  and  also  43  lawyers ,  while 
the  engineering  pursuits  there,  as  at  the  very 
similarly  couducted  Ohio  State  University, 
are  greatly  in  the  lead. 

Mr.  Earle  regrets  that  the  “agricultural 
courses  in  all  of  our  colleges  have  less  attend¬ 
ance  than  the  engineering,  mechanical  or  the 
purely  scientific  aud  literary  courses,”  and 
again  he  complains  that  it  is  “along  lime 
since”  he  “has  read  one  line  of  general  praise 
and  commendation  of  any  of  our  agricultur¬ 
al  colleges  on  tho  editorial  page  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,”  uud  yet  lie  reads  “a  great 
many  papers.” 

Apparently  Mr.  Earle  does  not  include  the 
agricultural  colleges  of  Michigau,  Kansas, 
Mississippi  m  his  list;  for  from  them  comes 
no  complaint  of  lack  of  students  in  tho  agri¬ 
cultural  departments,  and  certainly  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  praise  of  these  colleges  in  the 
agricultural  press.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Miehiga  i  Agricultural  College  l'or  lg85-3<4, 
shows  a  total  attendance  of  295  students,  and 
these  are  all  students  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts — not  of  the  liberal  urts,  Hie 


mechanic  arts  or  agriculture — while  of  tho 
graduates  of  this  college,  more  than  half  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  kindred  pursuits, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  many 
of  the  students  at  this  college  enter  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  not  following  agriculture 
as  a  business. 

The  difference  between  the  tone  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  of  Michigan,  Kansas  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Universities  of  Ohio  and 
Illinois  is  simply  that  the  latter  perfunctorily 
teach  “such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to 
agriculture,”  while  Iu  the  former  these 
branches  are  taught  in  their  relations  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Were  the  great  farms  of  tho  Ohio 
and  Illinois  Universities  made  as  truly  aud 
completely  laboratories  for  the  personal  appli¬ 
cation,  by  the  student,  of  the  principles  of 
science  taught  in  the  class-room  as  are  their 
magnificent  mechanical  laboratories,  and  were 
the  trustees  and  professors  of  the  two  institu¬ 
tions  themselves  iu  that  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  the  farm  that  is  manifested  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  named,  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  students  and  graduates 
iu  the  arts  aud  engineering  courses  on  the 
one  side  and  the  agricultural  courses  on  the 
other  of  these  universities  would  soon  grow 
very  much  smaller.  c.  K.  thorne. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  aceomiianled  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklnif  a  quesilou,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  queatlous  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

BLACK-HEART  IN  APPLE  TREES;  WORKING  AP¬ 
PLE  TREKS  IN  THE  “COLD  NORTH.” 

J.  G.  II.,  Lewiston,  Me. — My  lately-set  ap¬ 
ple  trees  have  done  well,  except  those  whose 
bark  has  turned  black;  these  grow  very 
little  aud  soon  die.  This  appears  to  bo  caused 
by  cutting  off  branches  at  the  wrong  time  of 
the  year.  In  a  late  Rural  Mr.  Falconer  says: 
“Prune  apple  trees  whenever  you  feel  like 
doing  so,”  and  this  is  according  to  tho  general 
opinion  on  the  matter,  though  some  say  the 
best  time  for  pruning  is  June  and  the  worst 
March.  Is  tho  black-bark  disease  caused  by 
trimming  at  the  wrong  season?  Tho  heart 
also  turns  black.  Ts  there  any  remedy? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M  I). 

“Blank-heart,”  iu  apple  trees,  is  caused  by 
excess  of  winter’s  cold  beyond  their  point  of 
resistance.  Every  variety  has  its  exact  limit 
in  this  particular,  and  at  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ture  its  wood  is  disorganized  by  the  rupture  of 
its  cells  The  young  wood  (outer  layers)  has 
considerably  greater  resisting  power  than  the 
older,  consequently  a  degree  of  cold  that  will 
disorganize  the  latter  does  not  kill  the  former, 
and  a  tree  so  injured  may  go  on  for  years, 
growing  and  bearing  fruit,  though  with  a 
more  or  less  unthrifty  appearance.  These 
ruptured  cells,  not  bciug  able  to  retain  their 
fluid  contents,  will  allow  them  to  run  out 
wherever  they  are  cut  across,  as  iu  pruning, 
at  any  season  when  the  sap  is  sufficiently  fluid. 
This  escaping  sap  runs  down  upon  the  bark, 
turns  black,  and  seems  to  have  a  corrosive 
effect,  unless  it  is  frequently  removed  by 
washing  with  soap  and  water.  There  is  no 
season  wheu  limbs  of  any  considerable  size 
can  be  removed  from  a  black-hearted  tree 
without  causing  an  escape  of  sap  i.i  this  way. 
If,  however,  the  pruning  is  done  after  the 
trees  are  well  in  leaf,  there  may  not  be  much 
escape  of  sap  at  the  time.  But  from  a  cut 
that  does  not,  heal  over  within  tho  year  sap 
will  run  at  any  subsequent  season  when  it  is 
sufficiently  fluid.  If  a  tree  which  bleeds  in 
this  wuy  is  cut  down  and  worked  up  for  fire¬ 
wood,  the  whole  process  of  tho  destruction 
and  disintegration  of  the  wood  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  It  was  said  above  that  this  destruc¬ 
tion  is  the  consequence  of  cold  below  some 
exact  point,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  injury  is  uot  equal  on  all  sides,  or  in  every 
part.  The  older  wood  invariably  suffers 
worse  when  the  whole  tree  is  not  killed.  The 
writer  of  this,  who  lives  In  Northern  Vermont, 
has  been  burning  the  wood  of  black-hearted 
apple  trees  in  his  office  stove  all  winter,  and 
has  taken  considerable  interest  in  improving 
tho  opportunity  to  study  the  matter  carefully. 
For  20  years  lie  has  been  not  iug  the  effects 
upon  the  trees  iu  nursery  und  orchard,  and 
long  ago  found  that  entirely  hardy  varieties — 
“iron-dads” — the  wood  of  which  is  never  dis¬ 
colored,  also  never  exhibit  this  phenomenon 
of  “bleeding.”  In  Southern  Maine  (of  which 
the  writer  is  a  native)  orchardlsts  liuil  it  very 
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profitable  to  grow  the  standard  market  apples 
of  Southern  New  England,  especially  the 
Baldwin,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  the 
Roxbury  Russet,  because  the  further  north 
they  can  be  grown  well,  the  finer  they  are  and 
the  better  they  keep,  so  that  Maine  grown  ap¬ 
ples  of  these  standard  sorts  always  comrnaud 
the  highest  prices  in  the  Boston  market.  But 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  growing  any 
apple  near  to  its  northern  limit  is  that  the 
trees  must  occasionally  encounter  a  degree  of 
winter  temperature  below  the  point  of  resis¬ 
tance,  and  that  thereafter  these  trees  will  not 
be  healthy  or  long-lived.  This  difficulty  is 
escaped,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  top- 
grafting  tin1  tender  sorts  into  more  resistant 
(“hardy”)  stocks,  and  this  is  so  universal  a 
practice  in  Maine  that  root-grafted  and  low- 
budded  trees  can  hardly  be  sold  in  thut.  State 
to  any  experienced  fruit  grower.  The  very 
advocacy  of  root-grafting,  or  low  budding, 
exposes  a  man  in  Maine  to  the  suspicion  of 
ignorance  or  deception,  because  orchard ista 
there  kuow  by  experience  that  such  trees  of 
the  leading  and  most  profitable  sorts  will  not 
stand  when  so  grown.  But  they  do  not  gen¬ 
erally  know  that  in  milder  winter  climates, 
such  as  the  territory  lying  south  of  Lakes  On¬ 
tario  and  Erie,  there  Is  a  vast  extent  of  or¬ 
chards  in  which  these  same  varieties  succeed 
perfectly  when  worked  low.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  other  reasons,  aside  from  cold,  why 
some  varieties  should  be  worked  high,  which 
need  not  be  farther  referred  to  here.  The 
inquirer  in  this  case  will  find  that  ho  can 
grow  the  iron-dads,  and  also  the  semi-hardy 
apples,  like  Fatneuse,  without,  any  trouble  in 
Lewiston,  and  prune  them  at  uuy  season 
without  their  bleeding;  but  if  he  wishes  to 
grow  the  tenderer  sorts  he  must,  top-graft 
them  on  hardy  stocks,  get  the  heads  iuto  good 
shape  while  the  limbs  are  small,  and  cut  only 
when  the  sap  is  thick,  i.  e.,  in  early  summer. 

FEEDING  ANI)  MANURE  VALUES  OF  MEALS. 

C.  IF.  II.,  Plnrry,  .V.  Y. — 1.  What  are  the 
feeding  and  manurial  values  of  the  following 
stuffs  per  ton:  linseed  cake,  wheat  bran  and 
corn-nieul,  and  how  much  of  each  should  be 
fed  per  day  to  a  1,000-pouud  cow'; 

Ans. — The  values  required  are  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  iu  the  tables  of  the  German  Experiment 
Stations  and  in  the  reports  of  Lawes  &  Gil¬ 
bert,  of  Rothamsted,  Eugluud. 

1,(X)0  lb*.  of  Feeding  value.  Manure  value. 


Linseed  oil  cake.  . 

glS.flO 

10.91 

do.  (new ■process). . .. 

in  in 

1 1  24 

Corn  meal  . 

11. in 

3. 811 

Wheat  bran  . 

10.10 

K.II7 

Good  meadow  hay . . 

6.40 

4.17 

Those  figures  need  some  explanation  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  seeiuiug  anomaly  of  the  manure 
value  being  almost  as  much  in  some  cases  as 
the  food  value.  The  value  of  a  food  is  based 
upon  the  estimates  of  4!  j  cents  per  pound  of 
the  digestible  nitrogenous  matters,  the  same 
for  digestible  fats.and  nine  tenths  of  one  cent 
per  pound  for  starch,  sugar,  gum  and  other 
carbonaceous  mutters.  The  manurial  value 
of  a  food  is  based  upon  a  value  of  18  routs  for 
the  nitrogen,  six  cents  for  the  potash  and  10 
cents  for  the  phosphoric  acid.  Linseed  oil 
cake  (old-process)  contains  12  per  cent,  of  oil, 
27  per  cent,  of  starch  and  mucilage. and  about 
five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen :  oil,  starch  and  mu¬ 
cilage  are  of  no  value  for  manure.  But  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  value  of  the  nitrogen  is  retained 
in  the  manure,  and,  besides  this,  there  are  13 
pounds  of  potash  and  IP  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
bo  taken  into  account  us  inuuurc.  So  that  in 
the  same  way  the  wheat  bran,  containing 
much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  f 
has  a  value  for  mauure  of  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  feeding  value,  which  is  retained  from 
the  undigested  matter  of  this  food.  A  cow  of 
1,000  pounds  requires  for  its  mere  mainten¬ 
ance  lT.'  i  pounds  of  dry  organic  substance, 
containing  12  ounces  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
eight  pounds  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  two 
ounces  of  fat,  all  digestible.  These  elements 
are  contained  in  00  pounds  of  the  best  meadow 
hay;  hence  three  pounds  of  the  best  mixed 
hay  are  required  for  each  100  pounds  of  live- 
weight  of  the  animal  for  its  healthful  luaiu- 
teuauce  without  work  or  product  of  any  kind. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  for  choosing  the  food 
of  a  cow  to  know  if  tho  object  Is  milk,  butter 
or  fat;  for  each  of  these  requires  a  different 
choice  of  food.  For  milk  the  nitrogenous  or  al¬ 
buminoid  mutter  should  be  given  in  excess  and 
15  pounds  of  clover  hay  of  the  best  kind .  four 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  three  pounds  of  bran 
and  two  pounds  of  linseed  cake  meal  would  be 
a  sufficient,  ration.  Our  owu standard  for  feed¬ 
ing  cows  for  butter  for  some  years  past  has 
been  15  pounds  of  the  best  clover  hay,  four 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  two  pounds  of  bran  and 
two  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal,  and  upon  this 
cows  of  800  pounds  gave  1^  pound  of  butter 
per  day  and  kept  fat.  This  is  iu  excess  of  the 
ration,  which  is  only  approximate,  and  is  to 
be  varied  us  experience  dictates. 

CORN-MKAL,  BRAN  AND  MILL  FEED. 

F.  \V.  S.,  Denion,  Mich. — Where  one  is  feed¬ 
ing  corn  fodder,  straw  and  a_littlo_hay  „to 


milch  cows,  in  what  proportion  should  corn- 
meal  and  bran  be  mixed?  The  same  with  re¬ 
gard  to  corn-meal  and  coarso  middlings? 
What  should  he  tho  proportion  when  feeding 
for  beef  ?  What  change  would  bo  advisable 
when  the  cob  Ls  ground  with  the  corn?  Isn’t 
mill  feed  at  $12  per  ton  cheaper  than  oats  at 
30  cents  per  bushel,  where  it  costs  from  15  to 
25  cents  for  grinding? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

In  feeding  corn  fodder  and  straw  to  milch 
cows,  the  deficiency  in  these  will  be  best  made 
up  witli  bran,  and  I  would  add  t  wo  pounds  of 
good  wheat  or  rye  bran,  the  latter  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  eheaper,  to  make  tho  mixed  fod¬ 
der  equal  to  hay.  Then  I  would  mix  four 
pounds  of  corn-meal  and  four  pounds  of  bran 
if  the  cow  would  digest  it  and  consume  it 
profitably,  aud  give  half  of  the.se  with  cut 
fodder  morning  and  evening,  with  fodder 
alone  at  noon.  Course  middlings  are  some¬ 
what  richer  than  lnan  in  starch,  hence  if 
middlings  are  fed,  the  corn-meal  may  bo  re¬ 
duced  to  three  pounds  daily.  In  feeding  for 
beef  tho  healthfulness  of  the  food  is  not  con¬ 
sidered,  but  only  tho  quantity  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  be  induced  to  consume.  Thereforo  I 
would  gradually  increase  the  corn-meal  and 
bran  equally  up  to  live  or  six  pounds  of  each 
daily,  or  up  to  the  point  when  the  animal  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  ration  given  is  more  than 
will  be  eaten  with  good  appetite.  A  fatten¬ 
ing  animal  will  eat  four  pounds  of  corn-meal 
and  bran  three  times  a  day,  with  bay  and  some 
straw  or  guru  fodder.  I  would  not  feed  cob 
meal  because  usually  the  cost  of  grinding  the 
cob  is  more  than  the  meal  is  worth,  unless  one 
owns  the  mill.  The  estimated  feeding  values 
of  mill  feed  and  oats  are  $  1  and  98  cents  per 
100  pounds  respectively.  But  if  the  oats  are 
ground,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  for 
grinding,  which  will  reduce  the  value  to  88 
cents  per  100  pounds.  In  practice  I  would 
consider  good,  coarse  mill  feed  worth  one- 
fourth  more  than  oats  for  cows  giving  milk 
and  for  butter.  At  30  cents  a  bushel,  oats  cost 
nearly  $20  a  ton,  while  compared  with  mill 
feed  at  $12, they  are  worth  for  feed  only  about 
$0  or  $10  at  most;  3(5  per  cent  of  oats  is  busk 
which  is  indigestible,  and  should  not  be  ig¬ 
nored. 

ACTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

C.  C.  M.,  Akron,  Ohio. — In  the  Rural  of 
Nov.  8,  1884  and  several  times  since.it  has 
been  said  that  a  quicker  way  of  impoverish¬ 
ing  the  soil  would  be  difficult  to  devise  than 
by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Now,  where 
does  the  plant  food  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
soil  or  destroyed  therein  by  the  nitrate  of 
soda  go  to?  If  it  goes  into  the  crop,  that  is 
just  what  we  want.  Does  the  chemical 
action  of  the  nitrate  on  the  dormant  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  make  these  so  soluble  that 
they  are  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  heavy 
rains? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  has  a  solvent  power 
upon  plant  food  latent  in  the  soil  So  have 
lime,  plaster  and  salt,  though  perhaps  to  a 
less  extend.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  used 
only  when  there  is  a  sufficient  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  potash,  phosphate,  etc.,  if  we  would 
not  impoverish  our  soils.  What  we  want  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  all  kinds  of  plant  food. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  extremely  soluble,and  unless 
taken  up  by  the  plants  passes  through  the 
soil  aud  Ls  lost. 

RAISING  ONION  SEEDS. 

O.  IV.  K.,  Staunton ,  Va. — How  can  onion 
seeds  be  raised  iu  large  quantities?  How  much 
seed  should  be  sowu  ou  au  acre? 

Ans.— Raise  your  seed  from  the  be -t  onions. 
Select  as  a  type  onions  of  medium  size  with 
small  necks,  and  those  which  mature  first. 
Set  these  out  us  curly  iu  the  spring 
as  the  weather  will  permit,  iu  trenches  about 
four  feet  apart  and  four  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  soil  must  be  rich.  Heap  up  the 
earth  during  the  season  until  it  is  eight  inches 
above  the  surface.  Hoe  as  soon  ns  they  sprout, 
and  fully  cover  the  sprouts.  Iu  rich,  moist 
soil  light  stick  supports  may  be  necessary. 
Cut  the  Cops  within  a  few  inches  of  the  stems 
when  the  seed  vessels  begin  to  crack  or  when 
the  stalks  turn  yellow  at  the  bottom.  Spread 
the  tops  six  inches  deep  in  a  wurm,  uiry  place 
and  turn  several  times  every  day  until  quite 
dry.  Then  tho  seed  will  be  ready  to  be 
thrashed  out. 

U RAFTING  WAX. 

./,  L.  II,,  Clark's  Falls,  Conn. — Several 
formulas  have  been  given  for  making  graft¬ 
ing  wax.  Four  pounds  of  resin,  two  pounds 
of  tallow  and  one  pound  of  beeswax.  .Six 
pounds  of  resin,  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  Oil 
and  two  pounds  of  beeswax.  Four  pounds  of 
resin,  two  puuuds  of  beeswax  aud  1*£  pouud 
of  tallow.  In  all  cases  the  materials  are 
melted  together,  thoroughly  stirred  and 
poured  Into  cold  water  and  pulled  by  hand  un¬ 
til  nearly  white.  The  haud  should  be  greased 
with  tallow  to  prevent  sticking. 

(.Continued^on  next  page.) 
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HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Wole  Manufacturers  HIGGANUM,  CT. 

Wureliouse,  No.  38  8o.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  A G  It  ICC  l,T!  It  \  I.  IM  PLKM  ENTS  WAGON 8  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap.  Durable,  Sorv  livable.  WATER  l*  ROOF  SHEET  I  NG  by  the  piece  from  IMc. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purpose?,.  Also  PATENT  Pl.A'T  It El>  t '  l,l)T f  1 , 
a  substitute  for  glow*  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  ror  3,  «,  and  9  ets  per  yard,  aud  is  3ti  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  8.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for 

Circulars, 


THE 

LEADING 

WOOD  BEAM 
REVERSIBLE 


YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 

_for  both  i  ail(j  3  Horses. 


PLOW 


THE 


BELCHER &TAYL0R 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COI^NY, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  MASSACHUSETTS 


Made  of  Patent 
.Steeled  Metal, \ 

■with  Patent  _ 

_ Steel  shift ina  i.ever  and 

Clevis,  enabling  the  Plowman  to 
take  any  desired  width  of  fur¬ 
row  without  stopping  his  team. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That  seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  had  exjwHence  in  the 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  Just  what  you  order,  aud  that  which  will  give  you  -ailafaetlon.  We 
are  Importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  L.  G.  SHERMAN  .V  CO., 

Mention this  paper  Providence,  R.  I.  1 


The  di&Ei  BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BINDER 

Is  the  lightest-running  elevator  Binder  in  the  world.  The  year  1686  demonstrated  this  in  thousands 
of  harvest-fields. and  we  stand  ready  to  maintain  this  claim  against  any  and  all  comers  by  actual  tests 
of  draft  In  the  harvest  of  1-67.  Its  merits  In  the  lleld  are  unequaled  by  any  binder  In  existence. 


We  also  .Manufacture  Burkeve  Down  Binder*,  Buckeye  Table-Rakes  and  Droppers, 
ami  th*>  World-Krnnwncd  liuweM, 

Which  for  thirty  years  have  been  the  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  In  this  class  of  machines, 
fall  on  oitr  nearest  agentand  evutulne  samples,  or  send  for  our  Illustrated  t  ntologue. 

AULTMAN,  MILLER  <3t  CO.,  -  -  AKRON,  OHIO. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 


Crusher  and 
Leveler* 


Best  SetUngTool  on  l  rth. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


r-  •  --- 


asn 


532? 


Subjects  ths  soil  to  the  »ctlm  of  *  Stool  Ornhor  ud  Lmler.  *od  to  tho  Cruthiasr,  Cutting,  Lifting,  Taming  Protest  ol 
Double  2  tugs  of  Cut  Steel  Coalter*.  Cutting  poorer  is  imaeoie.  Abteace  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  Avoids  puiliag  ap  rubbish. 
Only  Hirrowthzt  cuu  eror  the  entire  turfioo  of  ia*  ground.  '  _  .  „  .  .  ..  _  . 

Sizes,  8  to  15  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  bulky  attachment.  We  deliver  Wee  at  Distributing  Depots. 
YYTV  DO  NOT  BK  DECEIVED.  Don’t  lot  dealers  palm  off  a  borne  Imitation  or 

wlx  i  some  Inferior  tool  under  the  assurance  that  it  is  better.  SA 1 181<  \  \Ol  R£>t-Lb 

BY  ORDERING  AN  “ACME  "  ON  TRIAL.  We  wiU  send  a  double  gaua  Acme 
qr«n  1  A  Y  to  any  responsible  farmer  In  the  United  states;  if  it  does  not  suit,  he  may  send  it 
JL  hcu!kcy  we  p&yin£  return  ftvitfhu  We  don’t  ask  pny  until  tried  ou  hLs  own  farm, 

bend  for  pamphlet  containing  thousands  of  testimonials  irons  lie  Slntes  aud  Territories. 


Branch  Office;  I-'*  I  I  A\IC  L_1  N I  A  QLI  Manufactory  a  Principal  Office, 

540  So.  Clark  8t.  CHICAGO.  L/Unl>IL  It.  INnOn,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 
N.  B. — “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE"  and  other  essays  sent  free  to  parties  who  NAME  THIS  PATER. 


FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(Continued  from  page  273.) 

CAST  IRON  AND  STEED  PLOWS. 

E.  P.  N.,  Nichols,  Conn.— What  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  steel  plows 
compared  with  those  of  “carbon  metal  chilled 
iron'’  or  adamant  metal  i 
Ans.— In  order  to  get  the  necessary  strength 
and  overcome  brittleness,  chilled  or  cast-iron 
plow's  must  be  made  considerably  heavier 
than  those  of  steel,  and  in  a  heavy  soil  free 
from  sand  or  grit,  they  will  not  scour.  In 
the  lighter  sandy  soils  of  New  England,  the 
only  advantage  of  steel  plow's  is  their  smaller 
weight  and  many  farmers  still  prefer  the 
chilled  plows,  especially  when  the  difference 

in  cost  is  considered. 

- - 

Miscellaneous. 

W.  IF.,  South  Cameron ,  N.  Y— The 
heads  and  necks  of  several  of  my  young  hens 
are  much  swollen  and  the  feathers  are  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  throats.  What  is  the  matter? 

Ans. — It  is  very  likely  the  hens  have  been 
picking  the  feathers  from  each  others’  throats, 
and  some  of  the  denuded  birds  have  caught 
cold  from  the  exposure.  Give  them  Douglas 
Mixture  in  their  drinking  water.  Separate 
the  worst.  It  may  be  some  of  them  have 
roup.  Iu  such  eases  there  is  a  frothy  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye;  the 
lids  swell,  and  in  severe  cases  the  eye-ball  is 
entirely  hidden;  a  cheesy  matter  forms,  and 
its  smell  is  very  foetid.  Unless  the  birds  are 
valuable,  it  would  be  well  to  kill  all  affected 
in  this  way  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spread¬ 
ing.  ns  it  is  very  contagious. 

J.  D.  E.,  DiUingerville ,  Pa. — Why  do 
chickens  lose  the  feathers  on  their  throats  at 
this  season  of  the  year? 

Ans. — Your  fowls,  like  many  others  during  a 
long  winter,  have  taken  to  peckingthe  feathers 
from  each  others’ throats,  This  Is  very  com¬ 
mon  when  the  heus  are  confined  by  the  snow. 
They  are  induced  to  do  it  for  want  of  animal 
food.  They  usually  stop  it  when  they  can  get 
grass  or  worms.  The  best  preventives  of 
feather-eating  are  bone-flour,  oyster  shells, 
charcoal  aud  meat  scraps,  with  clean  water 
and  cleau  quarters.  If  they  still  continue  the 
practice,  put  them  in  the  pot. 

C.  E,  O.,  St.  Lon  is.  Mo. — I  sold  a  crib  of 
cob  com  iu  bulk,  and  there  is  a  dispute  as  to 
the  correct  rule  for  ascertaining  the  contents; 
what  is  the  rule? 

Ans, — Multiply  the  length,  breadth  aud 
hight  together  in  feet.  Multiply  the  product  by 
four  aud  strike  off  the  right-haud  figure.  The 
result  will  be  the  number  of  bushels  of  (.West¬ 
ern)  shelled  corn.  For  Eastern  or  Canadian 
corn  deduct  one-fifth.  Another  and  more 
cumbrous  rule,  which  will  give  slightly  larger 
results,  is  as  follows:  Divide  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  in  the  crib  by  4,800.8— the  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  iuches  in  two  bushels,  struck 
measure.  The  answer  will  give  the  number 
of  bushels  of  (Western)  shelled  corn. 

A.  S.,  Eon  du  Lac,  Wig, — Which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  plan,  to  haul  out  stable  manure  as  fast  as 
it  is  made  in  winter,  or  to  let  it  stand  in  a  pile 
and  haul  it  out  in  March  or  when  it  is  needed 
to  be  plowed  under? 

Ans. — It  depends  entirely  upon  circum¬ 
stances.  On  steep,  hilly  land  we  never  would 
haul  manure  out  where  it  would  be  subject  to 
the  washing  of  spring  rains.  On  level  grpund 
little  if  any  of  the  manure  would  be  wasted 
by  winter  spreading.  By  hauling  it  out  in 
winter  as  fast  as  made  you  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  Spring  when  work  is  most 
valuable,  and  the  effect  on  the  level  land  will 
be  better. 

W.S.  W.,  IAnwood,  Kans  —  l.When  should 
salt  be  applied  to  wheat,  and  how  much  per 
acre?  3.  What  is  the  proper  time  for  sowing 
flax? 

Ans. — 1  We  should  prefer  fall  just  before  the 
last  harrowing.  It  would  be  liable  to  hurt 
the  plauts  if  sown  now.  In  fact  we  have  no 
confidence  in  salt  except  that  it  may  exert,  in 
some  cases,  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil. 
Sow  six  bushels  to  the  acre.  2.  Early  in 
spring. 

C.  A.  A .,  Lawrence,  Ind, — Last  fall  a  four- 
year  old  colt  snagged  his  front  leg  between 
the  joint  and  hoof.  The  wound  healed,  but  a 
hard  knob  has  formed,  making  a  blemish.  No 
fever  or  lameness.  How  can  the  knob  be  re¬ 
moved? 

Anb.— Paint  with  tincture  of  iodine  twice 
a  week  for  one  or  two  months.  A  competent 
surgeon  might  dissect  out  the  lump.  It  would 
be  unsafe  for  you  to  attempt  cutting,  because 
of  the  danger  of  injury  to  adjacent  importan- 
tant  structures. 

L.  S.  F. ,  Easton,  Md. — Last  Fall  some  of 
my  turkeys  were  troubled  with  hard  scales  of 
dried  matter  on  the  heads.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  they  began  to  droop  and  soon  died. 
What  has  killed  them  ? 

Ans.— It  was  similar  to  the  sore  head  dis¬ 


ease  so  prevalent  in  Florida,  and  warm  sec 
tions,  being  due  to  a  minute  parasite.  Grease 
the  heads  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one 
tablespoonfnl  of  lard,  one  of  crude  petroleum, 
and  five  drops  of  carbolic  acid. 

IF.  D.,  Norton  Hill,  N.  Y. — Which  is  the 
better  variety  of  corn— the  Chester  County 
Mammoth  or  Angel  of  Midnight?  Do  the 
stalks  grow  too  large  for  winter  feeding? 

Ans. — The  Chester  County  is  a  yellow 
dent  with  large,  tall  stalks.  The  ears  are 
borne  high.  They  run  from  14  to  30  rows.  It 
is  a  late  variety,  and  we  advise  you  not  to 
raise  it.  The  Augel  of  Midnight  (we  object  to 
writing  the  silly  name)  is  a  yellow  flint,  with 
medium-sized  stalks.  It  is  an  early  kind. 

F.  cf  H.,  E.  Templeton,  Mass. — How  can  we 
propagate  chestnuts?  For  the  past  two  years 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  fall,  but  the 
seeds  have  not  sprouted 

Ans. — The  best  way  is  to  preserve  them  in 
sand  in  a  cool  cellar  and  plant  in  the  spring. 
They  will  sprout  at  once. 

./.  B.,  Cecil  ton ,  Md, — What  are  the  six  most 
profitable  market  varieties  of  pears  iu  this  sec¬ 
tion,  productiveness  ami  selling  and  shipping 
qualities  alone  Iteing  taken  into  account? 

Ans. — Howell,  Superfin,  Angouleme,  An¬ 
jou,  Clairgeau  and  Bergen.  The  above  is  the 
list  we  should  select  for  Maryland. 

H.  A.  T.,  Crescent  City ,  la. — Is  it  probable, 
dr  even  possible,  that  the  Earhart  Raspberry 
is  some  other  variety  re-named  ?  If  so,  I  think 
the  public  should  know  it. 

Ans. — It  is  a  new  variety  in  so  far  as  at 
preseut  known. 

IF.  C.  A’,,  Bridgewater,  Vt.— Would  Japan 
chestnuts  he  hardy  in  this  section?  Would 
any  of  the  other  nut-bearing  trees,  aside  from 
black  walnut,  be  hardy  here? 

Ans.— We  doubt  it. 

J.  M.  I?..  Muscat  ah,  Kans. — Ought  the 
Rural  Blush  Potato  to  be  planted  early  or  late? 

Ans. — Plant  at  once.  We  prefer  early 
planting. 

IF  C.,  Cana,  Mich,— Will  the  new  Japanese 
Hybrid  Catalpa  stand  the  hard  winters  of  this 
State? 

Ans. — We  doubt  if  it  will. 

O.  E.  K.,  Lansing ,  Mich.— Your  questions 
will  be  auswered  when  you  send  your  full 
name. 

O.  C.  D.,  WeUvillg ,  Fa. — For  the  twentieth 
time,  more  or  less,  the  spraying  bellows  often 
referred  to  in  the  Rural,  can  be  obtained 
from  J.  Woodason,  74  Caualsport  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


P.  IF.,  Ranebugh,  Ontario. — Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  85  aud  37  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y., 
sell  self-husking  corn. 


Hr  *& 
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European  Horse  Census.— The  recent 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  horses  from 
Germany,  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  European  buyers  iu  the  markets  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  give  additional  in¬ 
terest  to  the  following  statistics,  which  have 
been  published  iu  the  Russian  Norosi.  The 
number  of  horses  at  the  disposal  of  the  sever¬ 
al  countries  is  shown  by  the  following  tables; 


In  Army  In  Army 

in  Times  in  Times 

Total.  of  Peuce.  of  War. 


Germany .  8.200,  out) 

Austria .  3,800.000 

France .  3,000,000 

Russia  (in  1832) . 13,674, 713 


81,598  396.668 

49.470  1 74,020 

125.750  429,660 


The  chief  breeding  places  for  horses  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  in  Prussia,  Lauenblirg,  Saxony, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick. 
Iu  Austria  the  majority  are  bred  in  Hungary, 
Transylvania  and  fiukovina,  aud  in  Russia,  iu 
Poland,  in  the  Archangel  district,  in  the  Cos¬ 
sack  territories  and  among  the  uoinnd  tribes 
between  Orenburg  und  Astrakhan,  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  show  different  departments  iu 
the  German  Army  in  which  horses  are  em¬ 
ployed  hi  time  of  war:  Cavalry,  1 1 1,744;  artil¬ 
lery,  field,  129,500;  fortress,  0,880;  infantry, 
42,700;  engineers,  11,18*1;  pioneers,  75,820.  in 
the  Austrian  Army  05,075  horses  are  iu  the 
cavalry  during  a  war  and  108,947  In  other  de¬ 
partments.  The  number  of  horses  exported 
from  Russia  to  Genua  ly  during  the  last  four 
years  is  as  follows;  1883,  20,158;  1884,  21 ,105; 
1885,  15,207;  1880,  14,808. 


Ripening  Cream.— This  is  a  much-mooted 
subject  remarks  iko  U.  8.  Dairyman.  Every 
butter-maker  talks  about  it,  but  generally  lias 
very  little  idea  of  what  it  moans  beyond  sour¬ 
ing  the  cream.  Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  says  that 
true  ripening  is  an  oxydizing  process.  Ex¬ 
periments  made  at  Cornell  University  showed 
this.  More  recently  a  practical  experiment 
made  by  Prof.  J.  N.  Muncey,  of  Iowa,  con¬ 
tinued  this  theory.  Two  jars  of  cream  of 


equal  amount,  set  side  by  side,  and  the  one 
frequently  stirred  while  the  other  was  not, 
were  churned  after  ripening.  The  quantity 
of  butter  yielded  was  practically  the  same,  the 
difference  being  only  one-aud-three-quarter 
ounce;  but  the  flavor  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  stirred  cream,  which  thereby  got  the 
benefit  of  beiug  more  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  from  which  it  could  absorb  oxygen. 
Prof.  Mnneey  estimated  it  to  be  worth  three 
cents  a  pound  more  than  the  butter  derived 
from  the  cream  that  was  not  stirred.  He 
therefore  recommends  the  gentle  agitation  of 
cream  while  it  is  ripening.  He  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  cream  which  stands  and  ripens  at  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  produces  the  best 
butter.  Heating  as  high  as  SO  degrees  is  in¬ 
jurious. 

John  Roach,  the  great  ship-builder,  who 
died  of  eaucer  the  other  day,  was  always  very 
popular  with  his  men,  though  at  times  he  Was 
a  trifle  peculiar.  Once  one  of  his  employes, 
after  a  spree,  came  to  him  and  asked  to  bo  dis¬ 
charged,  saying  that  ho  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.  Roach  refused  to  dis¬ 
charge  him,  but  told  him  he  would  accept  his 
resignation,  and  at  once  wrote  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  form  of  it:  “John  Roach — 8ir:  You 
helped  me  when  I  was  penniless.  You  gave 
me  work  when  I  was  idle.  You  taught  me 
when  l  was  ignorant.  You  have  always  paid 
me  well.  Foil  have  borne  with  my  infirmit¬ 
ies  over  and  over.  But  I  have  lost  my  self- 
respect,  and  have,  not*  enough  regard  for  you 
or  love  for  ray  wife  aud  children  to  behave 
like  a  man,  aud  therefore  I  withdraw  from 
your  employment.”  Roach  handed  this  to 
the  man  and  told  him  to  be  sure  to  send  it  in 
just  before  taking  the  next  drink.  There 
was  never  any  occasion  for  sending  it  in. 

Candian  Cattle  Trade.— The  Canadian 
export  trade  iu  cattle  is  steadily  growing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chief  inspector  of  cattle  for  the 
Dominion.  The  trade  dates  from  1877,  when 
7,000  head  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  In 
1885,  Montreal  shipped  58,408  head  of  cattle 
aud  80,000  sheep.  A  considerable  number 
are  sent  to  tbeUuited  St  ates,  so  that  the  fig 
ures  above  given  do  not  represent  the  total 
shipments.  The  total  exports  to  all  countries 
in  1885  were  143,008  cattle  and  8:15,043  sheep. 
The  raising  of  cattle  is  a  winter  occupation  of 
Cauadiau  farmers.  Canada,  it  is  claimed,  is 
unsurpassed  as  a  sheep-growing  country.  It 
is  said  to  lie  entirely  free  from  all  contagious 
diseases.  A  three  mouths’  quarantine  is  eu. 
forced  against  all  suspected  cattle.  Canadian 
cattle  ranches  were  first  established  iu  1881, 
The  Canadians  lease  their  lands  from  the 
Government  at  a  charge  of  two  cents  per  acre. 
The  leases  run  for  21  yours,  unless  the  laud  is 
wanted  for  settlement.,  when  two  years’  notice 
is  to  be  given.  Overcrowding  of  ranges  is 
not  allowed.  With  proper  encouragement, 
it  is  thought  Canada  could  he  relied  upon  to 
furnish  horses  for  the  British  army,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  unfavorable  reports  bv  com¬ 
missions  sent  over  to  study  its  capabilities  as  a 
horse-breeding  country. 


BRIEFS. 

Mr.  Beckwith,  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  commenting  upon  the  earliest 
peas,  states  that  Sutton’s  Emerald  Gem  Pea 
differs  only  from  the  usual  Extra  Eurlies  in 
“having  pods  aud  foliage  of  a  pale  green 
color.”  We  have  planted  Carter’s  Emerald 
Gem  for  years  and  we  had  supposed  the  two 
essentially  alike.  But  the  pods  and  foliage 
have  no  bloom,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar 
color  which  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be 
“darker.” . 

Emily  Louise  Taplin,  speaking  of  roses  in 
the  American  Garden,  places  Marie  Baumann 
before  Jacqueminot  for  outdoor  flowering. 
It  is  a  profuse  bloomer. . . . 

Mr.  S;  “See  here,  my  boy,  Farmer  Brown 
doesn’t  like  you  to  swing  on  his  gate.”  Preco¬ 
cious  boy,  who  has  lately  been  to  Sunday 
school:  “Well,  I  don’t  care  for  Mr.  Brown, 
nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant, 
nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is 
his.” — Life . . . 

THOMSON. 

Come,  gentle  spring:  Ethereal  mildness,  come 

And  send  brutal  winter,  material  wildness,  home. 
Fair-handed  spring  unbosoms  every  grace 
When  horny- listed  winter  Is  tumbled  oft  his  base. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May, 

So  winter,  do  not  Huger;  get  away. 

LtJCY  LARCOM. 

The  peach  bud  glows,  tin*  wild  bee  hums, 

The  oyster  logos  caste  and  the  cucumber  cumbs. 

HRltUittlT. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

And  showers  and  thunder  and  colds  In  our  noses. . . 

Here  is  an  indorsement  of  what  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  lias  said  of  Paradise  stock  for  apples,  by 
Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.  The  planting  of 
Dwarf  Apples  has  been  attended  with  gratify¬ 
ing  success.  Almost  all  sorts  succeed  well 
when  worked  upon  Paradise  stock,  producing 
very  'small  tree  shrubs.  These  commence 


bearing  fruit  the  second  year  after  planting 
and  being  as  healthy  as  standard  trees  and 
productive  are  a  great  ornament  aud  satisfac¬ 
tion  They  should  be  planted  from  six  to 
eight  feet,  apart ,  aud  will  produce  fruit  with¬ 
out  the  delay  attending  standards.  Being 
trained  low,  they  are  valuable  for  the  West. 
Taking  up  but  little  room,  they  are  especially 
adapted  for  village  gardens  of  small  extent, 
giving  the  owners  a  constant  and  sure  supply 
of  choice  fruit,  far  superior  to  any  which  can 
he  bought  iu  market . 

A  few  crab-apple  trees  ought  to  find  a 
place  on  every  farm.  They  are  hardy,  will 
grow  almost  auy  where;  they  will  bear  abun¬ 
dantly  in  two  or  three  years  and,  as  a  rule, 
will  bear  every  year;  they  are  flue  for  cider, 
and  several  varieties  are  excellent  for  dessert. 
They  are  valuable  for  canning  or  preserving.. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  dwarf  pears, 
or  those  worked  on  the  quince,  should  be 
planted  deep  euough  to  cover  the  juuction 
two  or  three  iuches . 

Miss  Taplin  describes  the  well-kuown, 
hardy  rose  Alfred  Coloinb,  in  Libby’s  Garden, 
as  a  tine  carmine  in  color,  as  a  free  flowerer 
and  a  good  sort,  for  outside  culture.  So  it  is, 
but  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  an  improvement  in 
the  way  of  free  flowering.  In  all  other  re¬ 
spects  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other . . . 

Another  writer  in  the  same  monthly  men¬ 
tions  several  lilacs  quite  new  to  us.  One  is 
Syringe  villose,  which  he  describes  as  having 
long  leaves  and  pink  or  rose-colored  flowers — 
“the  most,  beautiful  of  all  known  species.”  S. 
oblata  he  describes  as  having  leathery  leaves, 
very  dark  and  glossy,  free  from  mildew,  and 
producing  flowers  larger  than  the  common 
lilac.  S.  Japouica,  he  says,  is  a  tree,  it  does 
not,  sucker.  Its  great  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  its  enormous  panicles  of 
flowers  which  stand  up  erect,.  The  panicles 
are  sometimes  l(ix?4  incites  in  size.  Wo  should 
much  like  to  know  where  these  species  of  lilac 
can  be  procured. . . . . . 

Everywhere  in  England  the  question  of 
horse  supply  for  military  purposes  is  beiug 
discussed  as  eagerly  as  if  a  general  election 
were  about  to  take  place  and  “horse-breeding” 
were  the  pivot  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
candidates  turned,  Information  as  to  the 
subject,  of  foreign  horse-breeding  depots  is  to 
be  published  by  the  government,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  engage  Parliamentary  attention  so 
soon  as  the  debates  Oh  the  Irish  problem  leave 
time  for  any  other  topic . . . 

Scotland  is  still  the  principal  stronghold 
of  contagious  pleuro-pneumouia  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Of  20  fresh  outbreaks  in  the  island, 
in  the  week  ending  March  2(1,  14  were  in  Scot¬ 
land  aud  nuly  six  in  England.  The  Lanark 
authorities  have  requested  the  Privy  Council 
to  declare  the  whole  county  infected  so  as  to 
prevent  cattle  from  leaving  auy  part  of  it, 
without  a  special  license.  The  London  Live 
Stock  Joftrnal  justly  praises  this  action  as  in¬ 
dicative  ol’  great,  public  spirit,  and  says  that 
if  other  sections  followed  the  example  the 
plague  would  ere  long  be  extirpated . 

For  every  purpose  for  which  u  horse  can 
be  used  blood  will  tell.  There  are  in  use  on 
the  street  railroads  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  statistics  show,  100,000  horses,  und  the 
companies  require,  to  keep  up  their  stock,  over 
30,000  fresh  horses  yearly.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  Nat  ional  Stockman  reminds  us,  the  com¬ 
panies  were  buying  their  horses  at  from  *90  to 
8100  per  head.  Now  they  are  paying  $130  to 
$150.  They  can  st.il  1  get  the  same  kind  of 
horses  they  formerly  got  for  the  same  price, 
but  they  find  that  a  horse  with  even  a  little 
blood  has  so  much  more  endurance  and  capa¬ 
bility  that  it  is  economy  to  give  an  average 
price  of  nearly  $50  per  bend  more  for  it.  This 
puts  about  $1, 500, 000  per  year  more  into  the 
pockets  of  the  breeders  of  this  class  of  horses, 
with  no  additional  expense  except  a  some¬ 
what,  larger  service  fee  for  the  use  of  stall¬ 
ions  . . . . . 

A  farrow  cow  is  one  that  has  passed  the 
heavy  flow  of  milk  that  follows  dropping  of 
the  calf,  and  continues  two,  three  or  four 
months,  after  which  time  it,  will  gradually 
diminish,  though  slowly,  if  the  cow  is  not 
agajn  with  calf.  It  is  possible  to  keep  good 
cows  in  milk  two,  throe  or  more  years  if  they 
can  be  kept  from  breeding,  and  the  milk  will 
increase  in  richness  as  it,  diminishes  in  quan- 
i  i  ty . 

Ewes  that  present  signs  of  scarcity  of  milk 
either  before  or  after  lambing  need  special  at¬ 
tention,  remarks  the  Loudon  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette.  Good  lumbs  are  never  reared  unless 
they  receive  a  favorable  start  iu  life.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  bring  a  good  flow  of 
milk  upon  the  cwo  previous  to  lambing,  not 
after.  A  few  roots,  a  little  fresh  hay,  and 
about  one  pound  of  grain,  consisting  of  bran 
and  Oats,  if  fed  daily,  will  produce  a  wonder¬ 
fully  beneficial  effect,  in  promoting  the  flow  of 
milk  in  the  ewes.  Where  much  baud  feeding 
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ment.  Except  that  the  trees  are  leafless  the 
country  presents  the  aspect  of  August. 


of  the  lambs  on  cows’  milk  is  necessary,  it  au¬ 
gurs  an  unfavorable  result,  and  the  evil  should 
be  speedily  remedied  by  a  more  judicious 

treatment,  as  indicated . 

The  same  paper  says  that  perhaps  the  best 
milk-producing  diet  for  ewes,  in  the  absence 
of  green  spring  crops,  is  one  consisting  of  oats, 
bran  and  linseed-cake,  together  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  roots  and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
hay.  After  the  ewes  have  lambed,  a  change 
to  early  grass  or  green  food  of  some  kind  is 
especially  desirable,  both  for  creating  and 
maintaining  a  full  flow  of  milk . 


gether  Mexican,  although  largely  patronized 
by  everybody.  Every  night, unless  the  weather 
is  bad,  long  tables  are  spread  in  the  military 
plaza,  set  with  flowers,  salads,  bread,  cake, 
roasted  fowl  and  meats,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  while 
the  purely  Mexican  dishes  axo  chili  con  conic, 
tamales,  tortillas  and  encldllidas.  The  tables 
are  very  clean  in  appearance,  and  brilliantly 
lighted  with  lamps.  Back  of  them  were  camp 
fires  over  which  were  placed  a  kind  of  iron 
stove  without  a  bottom.  All  the  food  is  pre¬ 
viously  prepared,  and  warmed  up  on  these 
stoves.  The  tortillas,  a  thin  kind  of  pan-cake 
made  of  corn  soaked  in  lye,  mashed  by  hand, 
and  then  baked,  were  warmed  by  being  laid 
on  red-hot  coals  until  slightly  scorched.  They 
were  served  as  an  accompaniment  to  chili  con 
came  and  euchillidas.  Anaximander  gave  an 
order  for  the  former,  while  I  asked  for  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Tamales  we  hail  eaten  in  California,  as 
readers  of  my  Housekeeping  Papers  may  re¬ 
call.  Like  the  tamale,  I  think  I  might  in  time 
become  rather  fond  of  chili  con  came ,  if  my 
stomach  held  out  long  enough,  but  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  a  fearful  dish  for  the  beginner. 
Euchillada  is  still  fearfuller — a  tortilla  rolled 
around  chopped  onion  (raw),  Mexican  cheese 
and  over  it  poured  Chilian  sauce.  I  ate  it  with 
the  same  kind  of  fascination  that  tempts  one 
to  perilous  things.  I  neither  liked  it  nor  dis¬ 
liked  it.  The  very  fact  that  these  Mexican 
dishes  differ  from  all  others  under  the  sun,  en¬ 
dows  them  with  a  peculiar  interest,  and  if 
people  like  them  at  all  they  usually  become 
very  foud  of  them.  All  during  the  evening 
ladies  drove  up  in  carriages,  and  were  served 
with  chili  con  came.  Most  of  the  waiters  at 
the  tallies,  both  men  and  women,  were  either 
American  or  able  to  speak  English  well,  while 
the  cooks  and  stove  tenders  were  Mexicans. 
On  the  balcony  of  a  theatre  facing  the  plaza, 
a  baud  discoursed  gay  music,  and  the  scene, 
was  anything  but  Puritanic,  although  orderly 
throughout.  These  tables  are  continued 
throughout  the  entire  night  until  nine  o’clock 
in  the  following  morning,  and  they  form  a 
cheap,  convenient  and  pleasant  place  for  any 
one  to  get  his  supper  or  breakfast.  As  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  lodging,  we  dropped  in  at  a 
Presbyterian  church  near  by,  and  listened  to 
the  fag  end  of  a  very  good  talk  from  a  young 
parson  who  had  lately  been  married. 

Of  course,  we  had  grave  suspicious  as  to  what 
our  dreams  that  night  would  be,  but  oue  must 
risk  something  for  an  experience.  However, 
1  paid  rather  dearly  for  mine,  and  left  the 
beautiful  and  exceedingly  interesting  city  of 
San  Antonio  next  morning  in  a  dilapidated 
state  of  body,  but  I  couldn't  regret,  withal, 
that  we  had  eaten  of  chili  con  came,  ot  cetera. 


Indlnns. 

Wabash,  Wabash  County,  April  14. — There 
is'much  alarm  in  this  part  of  the  State  over 
the  possible  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  caused 
by  the  unprecedented  dry  weather  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  which  has  prevailed  for  over  a 
month.  Up  to  March  10  the  outlook  was  fa¬ 
vorable,  but  a  succession  of  thaws  and  freezes 
caused  the  roots  ef  the  plants  to  be  exposed 
and  winter-killed.  jr  l. 

Virginia. 

Richmond,  Henbico  Co.,  April  10.— It  is 
reported  that  the  contract  for  buying  leaf  to¬ 
bacco  for  the  Austrian  Government  has  been 
awarded  to  a  Richmond  German  firm,  the 
name  of  which  will  appear  later.  So  far  as 
tobacco  is  concerned  there  is  little  to  report, 
transactions  being  small  and  unimportant. 
The  best  long  dark  leaf  sales  are  at  about  13 
cents,  while  the  average  range  for  prices  for 
leaf  is  from  six  to  eight  cents;  good  lugs  of 
common  leaf  at  three  to  five  cents.  What 
the  planting  should  and  will  he  is  the  general 
subject  of  discussion  among  tobacconists, 
planters  and  the  papers,  and  the  result  is  that 
all  agree  that  another  poor  crop  will  be  ruin¬ 
ous  to  all  alike.  It  is  known  that  planters  are 
financially  in  a  worse  condition  to  raise  a 
good  crop  than  for  ten  years  past.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  will  they  or  can  they  pursue  a  suicidal 
policy?  The  belief  gains  ground  that  not 
much  over  a  half  crop  will  be  attempted  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  this  year,  and 
that  only  such  grades  as  the  market  needs  will 
be  aimed  at.  The  seasons  thus  far  are  back¬ 
ward,  but  there  is  no  want  of  plants  any¬ 
where.  The  tendency  is  when  the  patch  is 
full  of  vigorous  plants  to  put  them  out  any¬ 
how,  even  upon  poor  land,  and  trust  to  luck 
and  seasons  and  haphazard  labor,  but  the  can- 
vased  plants  are  said  not  to  stand  transplant¬ 
ing  as  well  as  those  raised  without  covering 
So  the  elements  are  against  these  plants  to 
start  with.  w.  e.  d. 


(.rain  Tlirc-lierw,  unequaled  in  capacity  for  sep¬ 
arating  ami  cleaning. 

I  onilii uni  (Jriiin  and  Clover  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  tern lu  machine*  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  (lover  I)  u Her  In  addition 
Two  Speed  Traction  A  Plain  Engine  A,  4  to 
15 Horn* Power,  poHiiivoly  i bo  most  desirable  for  bight- 
li  css.  Economy.  Power  a»d  Safety  Boiler  lias  horizon¬ 
tal  tubes,  and  !.-  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  hollers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  T.ever  and  Endless  Chain 
All  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE  CO 


Schenectady.  K.  Y 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS, 
LXXVII. 


Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash, 
4,69  per  eetit  :  nitrogen,  equal  to  2  per  cent,  ammonia 
Put  up  in  200-lb  bags  at  very  low  price. 


MABY  WAGER-FISHER 


Palm  Sunday  in  San  Antonio ;  negro  deter¬ 
ioration;  cattle  ranching  less  profitable ;  a 
Continental  Sabbath;  a  merry  Sunday 
evening  ending  sedately;  demoralization 
on  quitting  the  place. 


NITRATE  POTASH 


The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  if,  per  cent.  Ammonia  anti  46  per  cent.  Potash. 

wm.  Davison  &  co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Oub  second  day  in  San  Antonio  fell  on 
Palm  Sunday,  and  we  did  as  do  the  San  An¬ 
ton  ians-vre  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  to 
the  park  in  the  afternoon  and  to  eat  child  con 
came  iu  the  military  plaza  iu  the  evening. 
Anaximander  wanted  to  go  to  a  Protestant 
church,  but  I  led  the  way  to  the  Cathedral 
which  was  packed  with  people  of  all  shades  of 
color  from  white  to  black.  No  matter  how 
ragged  the  people  were,  each  man  and  boy 
had  in  some  way  mustered  a  clean  white 
shirt,  which  was  occasionally  decorated  with 
a  ruffie  down  the  front.  The  services  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  people  marching  up  to  the 
altar  and  being  given  a  small  branch  of  greeu 
as  a  synonym  for  a  palm,  it  was  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  .  The  Cathedral  is  an  agreeable  build¬ 
ing  architecturally,  hut  lias  no  striking  fea¬ 
tures. 

We  went  to  the  park  by  a  one-mule  car  and 
fell  into  conversation  with  a  fellow  passenger, 
a  Texan  cattle  dealer,  who  treated  us  with 
very  pleasant  courtesy.  He  pointed  out  the 
various  trees,  blackberry,  persimmon.  Magno¬ 
lia,  pecan,  Wesafcch  (!)  resembling  larch,  cot¬ 
tonwood,  Mesquite,  elm  and  a  Mexican  tree 
which  he  didn’t  know  how  to  spell,  but  called 
it  quahany.  When  in  the  park  (called  San 
Pablo  Springs,  because  the  river  rises  there)  he 
led  11s  aroun  I  to  see  tbo  birds  and  animals, 
the  “flying  horses”  and  the  ‘‘roller  coaster.” 
He  talked  very  freely  of  the  “wall” — how 
“bawd”  it  was  to  see  the  negroes  set  free  and 
to  endure  their  uppishness — a  nigger  could 
never  be  anything  but  a  nigger  any  way  [,  He 
admitted  that  the  colored  people  were  doing 
very  well;  but  his  remark  that  the  present 
generation  was  far  inferior  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  it,  both  in  industry  and  honesty, 
I  had  subsequently  eoufirtned  by  every  person 
with  whom  I  talked — both  white  and  black. 

The  Texan  cattle  dealer  said,  auctit  stock 
raising  in  Texas,  that  the  profits  had  fallen 
off  largely  withiu  two  years.  Cattle  that 
brought  $20  a  head,  now  sold  for  $10.  The 
ranches  were  eaten  off,  and  the  cattle  had  to 
be  driven  to  distant  pastures — to  New  Mexico 
aud  elsewhere.  He  spoko  of  attending  to 
business  on  Sundays, and  I  remarked  that  per- 
hap«ho  had  never  learned  the  ten  Command¬ 
ments.  He  laughed  and  said  that  be  had; 
that  lits  parents  were  good  old  Methodists 
and  he  had  been  “raised”  in  the  Sunday 
school,  but  circumstances  required  him  to 
keep  his  office  open  on  Sunday  morning.  All 
the  while  we  were  in  conversation  ho  hud  a 
quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth ,  which  he  tried 
to  keep  out  of  sight  by  skillful  wobbling.  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  boys,  both  black  and 
white,  smoked  cigarettes.  Mexican  women 
arrayed  in  Sunday  garb  wore  black  crape 
shawls  over  the  head.  The  German  and  his 
frau  were  Ihcre  and  beer  stands  abounded. 
Everything  was  quiet,  however;  a  baud 
played  respectably;  the  park  (a  natural  grove) 
was  charming,  and  in  the  river  were  line 
large  fish  ami  colonies  of  small  turtles.  Sati 
Antonio  has  three  plazas,  large  open  squares 
without  grass,  where  markets  are  held,  and 
all  sorts  of  vehicles  congregate  with  various 
wares,  and  remain  for  nearly  the  entire  day 
iu  the  beating  sunshine,  waiting  for  sales,  in 
the  afternoon  ieo-crenm  stands  with  awnings 
are  put  up  on  the  outskirts,  and  one  can  sit 
under  the  shade  and  regale  himself  with  tol¬ 
erable  ice-cream  (frozen  custard)  at  five  cents 
a  plate.  8o  far  as  1  was  able  to  observe,  the 
plaza  vendors  are  Mexicans  aud  they  speak 
almost  no  English, 

After  puttiug  the  laddie  to  bed  in  the  even¬ 
ing  we  went  out  to  what  is  familiarly  called 
chili  con  came ,  which,  in  plain  English,  is 
uieat  with  Chilian  pepper  made  into  a  kind  of 
stew.  This  chili  con  came  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  life  iu  San  Antonio,  and  is  alto¬ 


OORN  FERTILIZER,  S‘20  PER  TON. 

Solti  to  Farmers  ilireet  from  our  works.  No  agents. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  eircutar  to 

ASPINWALL  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 


Communications  Reckivkd  for  the  Week  Endino 
April,  9  1887. 

G.  S.  S.— S.  L.  F.— J.  EL— W.  S.  Eager,  corn  rec’d— T. 
H.  H.-H.  n.— I.  W.  H.-L.  S.  F.-E.  S.  L.,  thnuks.-K.- 
B.  B.— J.  S.  B  ,  plants  rec’d.  — D.  O.  S.— J.  C.  A.— F&H.— 
E.  H. — J.  G.  W„  ana.  by  mail.— W.  P.  W.-J.  W.-J.  W. 

V. — F.  8.  W.— E.  P.  N.— J.  S.  C.-W.  M.  F.  A.  W.— .1.  W. 

N.— W  S.  T. - A.  S. - G.  R.  K.-R.  W  -A.  S.  P.— A.  J. 

— B.  P.-’’Chloe.,”  please  give  your  address  aud  name. 

- J.  H.  F...  cions  rec’d. - E.  M.  B.,  cions  rec’d.— G.  B. 

— J.  H—  M.  H.  L. — O.  C.  D.-F.  A  H.— I*.  H.-A.  F.  S.-C. 

A. S.,  corn  rec’d. -H.  A.  T.-W.S.  W.— W.  F.  H.— W.  C. 
-L.  H  -C.  E  — T.  H.  H  -A.  R  .  (Shelby  Mleh.)  thanks. 
— F.  C.  MeC.,  potatoes  ree'd.-T..  A.-H.  M.  R.-J.  M.  D. 
—I.  W.  C.,  thanks.— K.  L.  &— J.  L.  C — 1.  R.-C.  8,0.- 

B.  B.-D.  F.-B.  T.-O.  E.  T.-I*.  B.  M.-E.  R.  S.-.T.  S.- 

W. C.  B..  seeds  ree’rt—  J.  H-H..  plants  rec'd-E.  S.  J. — 
E.  B.  H.— E.S.  .1.— T.  0.  U.-A.  Q.  McD.-D.  II.  W,— J.  H. 
— D.  S.  M.-P.  H.  H.  M.— E.  S.  W.— C.  M— G.W.K. 
W.  D.-C.  C.  M.— W.  F  —It.  S.— P.  H.  J.-W.  C.  R  — T.D 
-O. H.  S.— H.  M.  C.— t.  W.  C.-C.  C.-W.  R.  S.-P.  B.  M. 
— H.  S.— J.  R.  C.,  we  have  received  as  many  plants  and 
seeds  as  we  can  test  the  coming  season.  Thanks. — L. 

C.  S.,  as  soon  as  advertisements  let  up  somewhat.— 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 
GRINDER. 

/  /  1  jIMk  Weighs  but  18  Lbs. 

Can  he  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  w  anted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO..  189  Water  St.,  New  York. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  April  14. — So  far  the 
month  of  April  has  been  a  remarkable  one, 
and  will  be  referred  to  for  many  years  as  the 
driest  and  warmest.  Ever  since  Sunday  the 
mercury  has  been  run  fling  all  along  from  the 
seventies  to  the  nineties,  and  Tuesday  the 
weather  was  decidedly  hot.  This  has  been  a 
great  spring  for  getting  in  the  crops,  but  we 
greatly  need  rain.  March  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  months,  since  lss5,  that  the  winter 
wheat  crop  has  had,  aud  the  month  of  April 
has  shown  no  improvement.  For  the  last  few 
days  the  reports  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  have 
shown  up  very  badly,  and  there  has  been  no 
improvement  in  Kansas.  Illiuois  and  Mis¬ 
souri  seem  to  be  holding  their  own  remarkably 
well,  and  there  has  been  very  little  ruuuiug 
down  of  the  crop  so  far  in  Michigan.  The  re¬ 
ports  are  almost  unanimous  so  far  that  the 
ground  has  beeu  in  excellent  condition  for 
plowing  and  seeding.  The  oats  have  been  put 
iu  in  extraordinarily  fine  shape,  and  I  believe 
the  acreage  in  Illinois  will  lie  the  largest  on 
record.  The  spring  wheat  season  has  fairly 
opened  in  Northern  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
I  think  the  acreage  will  run  about  this  way: 
Where  farmers  lost  their  crop  last  year  by 
drought  ami  have  been  obliged  this  year  to 
buy  seed.,  the  acreage  will  be  decreased,  but 
wherever  the  crop  was  good  last  year,  as  it 
was  in  the  majority  of  places,  the  acreage  to 
be  sown  this  season  promises  to  be  a  very 
large  oue.  Kansas  reports  are  to  tho  effect 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  ground  for 
the  corn  crop  has  all  been  plowed,  and  over 
50  per  cent.,  of  the  corn  planted.  Complaints 
are  still  very  general  as  to  the  dry  condition 
of  the  State,  and  how  essential  timely  rains 
must  be,  not  only  to  the  crops  that  have  beeu 
seeded,  but  which  will  be  put  in  the  ground 
during  the  next  30  days.  N.  w. 

Bloomington.  MoI<ean  County,  April  14. — 
The  drought  throughout.  Central  Illiuois  to¬ 
gether  with  the  great  and  continuous  heat  is 
unprecedented.  Nothing  like  it  has  beeu 
known  for  a  great  many  years.  It  lias  not 
rained  for  six  weeks.  The  thermometer  reg¬ 
isters  nearly  niuety  degrees  in  the  shade  daily. 
Many  farmers  are  obliged  to  haul  water  for 
their  stock,  and  pastures  furnish  little  nourish¬ 


STANDARD  HAYING  TOOLS 


THE 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING  AWAY  IN  BARNS 

Tfeeuoe  of  a  good  H&T  Cterri* ■?  »tul  Fork  *  few  hoar*  in  *  catching 
time  mftv  savo  mw?  vIhke#  iiseost.  At  KttAh  times,  *ny thing  that 
faeiliuw*  the  baudiiug  of  hay  lessen*  the  ns*  rrom  h*d  weather. 


2ttv5rciliinc<nus  Advertising 


Care  for  the  Children 


Children  feel  the  debility  of  tho  changing  sea¬ 
sons.  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  aud  uncontrollable.  Tho  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  tho  system  Invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Rood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  It  a  trlaL 
“Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  1  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  htalthy  over  since.  1  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.’’ 
Mas.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Ti'imifnrriare  Anti-Fr.-don.  Xter*rsfb1<\  SwfTtf  and  Hod 
Hav  Carrier'.  Harpoon  ml  Grapple  Hors®  Hay  Forks.  Pulleys, 
Floor  Kftotet.  etc.  Also  the  tele  r*  rated  Halladay  Pimping  and 
Geared  Wind  Mill*.  Corn  Shelters.  Feed  Mllte,  Cutter*, 

Horse  Power*.  Ji-'k.l  Tank*.  Pumps,  Send  for  catalogua 

and  prices.  VjtooU  wanted  in  all  unas*irnfd  territory. 

r.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia*  Hi. 


Uilnr  II  I  can  be  quickly 
— — — — — - learned  nt  our  school. 

000  ol  our  graduate*  are  at  work 
-ciitluiid  Uailrond  Lines.  The  Great 
jutilrN  to  grow  up  In  Write  for  our  dr - 
.ESTIVK  IIUDS.,  J  ANBSVtU.lt,  W  is. 


Warranted  tho  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Feri  it  iter  Dielll  In  oxietenee.  Sen.l  for  cir. 
eular,  1.  It.  F\tti|l  11 A  It,  Fork,  Pa. 


TRY  THE  NEW  METALLIC 


IT’S  THE  BEST. 

Residences  In  Anbury  V'urk,  Newport.  1  <ong  Branch, 
Fishers  Island.  New  I  ondoti,  aud  In  faet  every  State 
in  the  Union,  arc  palmed  with  It,  and  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  Is  given. 

Prices  ami  samples  tree  by 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

K*»SEX,  COST*.  r.  S.  A. 
WANTED— One  dealer  lu  a  town  to  sell  these  goods. 


Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  So  to  3.000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
portable  Home  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  to  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other.  Specialty  adapted  to  drill  hr--  Writs  in  earth  or 
rock  ’0  to  1,000  foot.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  trio 
to  *40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  ore  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturer.  In  (lie  business  Semi  I  cents  in 
Slumps  for  lilt -si rated  Catnlcgue  D.  AhbRKSs,  * 
Fierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  \r«  York. 


foJX1’9  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

S7  a  to  1  SOper  month  easily  made. 


This  is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once, 
ottatyr  ctsn.K  a  to.,  itocWor,  1. 1. 


I  Sample  Book  of  beautiful  cards,  14  Games, 
12  tricks  in  magic.  436  Album  verses.  All  fot 

a 2c.  st-Hiun.  BTAR  CARD  CO,,  BUtloa  16,  Ohio, 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANational  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  . 


Conducted  by 

KIBHKT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  23,  18S7. 


Do  you  still  intend  to  plant  Balsam  Fir? 
And  the  Norway  Spruce?  Ah,  well! 
Experience  is  a  grand  old  teacher.  His 
occupation  would  be  gone  if  we  were  all 
guided  by  the  experience  of  others. 


Replying  to  inquiries  received  every 
week,  we  beg  to  state  that  our  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  as  published  in  every  issue,  are 
our  only  rates.  We  do  not  deviate  from 
them  under  any  rirrvmstances  whatever. 


Our  respected  friend — indeed,  every¬ 
body's  respected  friend — Peter  B.  Mead, 
after  a  tedious  s’ckness,  is  so  far  recover¬ 
ed  that  he  favors  us  with  a  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  article — "Some  Plants  worth 
Growing’’ — which  appears  on  page  271. 
This  genial,  earnest  man  has  long  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Rural  columns  under  the 
name  of  “Hordeola,”  and  we  earnestly 
wish  his  contributions  may  long  continue. 


We  are  right  sorry  to  say  that  our  sever¬ 
al  plants  of  Macomber’s  white  seedling  of 
the  Antwerp  are  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground.  For  family  use,  we  have  never 
raised  a  more  luscious,  beautiful  rasp¬ 
berry,  whether  white,  red,  purple  or 
black.  The  season  has  been  hard  upon 
raspberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  though 
blackberries  and  grapes  have  wintered 
exceptionally  well.  We  shall  make  a 
report,  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  “Twen¬ 
ty-seven  young  ladies  of  Quincy  have 
obligated  themselves  by  an  iron-clad 
agreement  not  to  receive  Hie  attentions  of 
any  young  man  who  uses  liquor,  tobacco 
or  profane  language.”  That,  is  excellent. 
Let  the  young  ladies  everywhere  follow 
tliis  fine  example.  And  then  we  waut  the 
young  men  to  retaliate  by  an  “iron- clad'1 
oath  not  to  pay  attentions  to  any  young 
ladies  who  adorn  their  hats  with  birds. 


There  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fodder  com  sown  this  year. 
The  advantages  of  soiling  cattle  become 
more  and  more  apparent  after  a  season  of 
drought  such  as  too  many  of  us  experi¬ 
enced  last  year.  Good  corn  fodder  is  an 
excellent  food  with  Avhich  to  piece  out 
dry  pastures.  A  large  amouut  of  it  can 
be  cheaply  raised  on  a  comparatively 
small  area,  and  it,  can  be  harvested  as 
easily  as  any  other  green  food.  With  a 
good  supply  of  such  fodder  the  cattle  can 
be  kept  in  the  barn  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  There  they  rest  in  peace,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  murderous  flies  that  wear 
the  milk  and  flesh  out  of  them  iu  the  pas¬ 
tures.  In  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening  they  cun  eat  in  the  pasture.  The 
labor  speut  at  growing  and  handling  a 
crop  of  corn  fodder  will  be  well  spent. 


“How  can  you  take  such  n  strong 
stand  against  the  Norway  Spruce?”  asks  a 
subscriber.  If  our  friend  were  with  the 
writer  we  should  take  him  to  a  specimen 
of  Alcock’s  Spruce,  growing  within  a 
short  distance  of  many  Norways,  and  ask 
him  to  compare  the  two  species.  Al¬ 
cock’s  Spruce  is  comparatively  little 
known  in  this  country,  having  been  first 
introduced  about  20  years  ago.  If  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  as  well  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  as  the  Norway,  a  thing  still  to  be 
proven,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  place. 
At  the  Rural  Grounds  it  is  hardier,  not  so 
sensitive  to  heat  or  strong  w'inds.  It  is 
more  graceful,  more  thickly  clothed  with 
foliage;  it  remains  greener  during  the 
cold  months, and  always  presents  the  two 
colors,  its  most  charming  feature,  often 
alluded  to  in  these  columns.  Wc*  want 
variety  in  oui  home  grounds  and  public 
parks,  and,  above  all,  trees  that  will  not 
grow  unsightly  at  a  time  when  wc  expect 
to  derive  the  greatest  comfort  from  them. 
Avoid  the  Norway  Spruce  and  the  Balsam 
Fir. 


President  Burnett,  of  the  New  York 
Dairy  and  Cattle  Show,  informs  us  that 
the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  guard 
against  the  exhibition  of  diseased  cattle 
at  the  great  Dairy  Show  here  in  May. 
Every  animal  will  be  examined  by  a 
veterinarian  before  leaving  home,  and 
again  upon  arrival  here.  No  herds  will 


be  received  from  any  districts  where  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  are  known  to  exist.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  such  strict  precaution 
that  cattle  will  be  as  safe  at  the  exhibition 
as  they  would  be  at  home.  These  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  arc  deemed  necessary  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest 
dairy  animals  in  the  world  will  be  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  A  rumor  having  been  circulat¬ 
ed  that  the  show  would  be  run  in  the 
interests  of  a  lot  of  fancy  horsemen,  Pres¬ 
ident  Burnett  desires  to  brand  this  rumor 
as  false  in  every  particular.  The  geutle- 
men  in  charge  of  the  enterprise  are  sure  to 
make  it  successful.  It  will  be  the  first 
genuine  grand  dairy  show  ever  held  on 
this  Western  Continent,  except,  perhaps, 
that  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  model 
for  all  future  expositions  of  the  kind. 


At  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  last  Monday,  the  Governor-General’s 
speech  contained  only  non-committal 
reference  to  the  fisheries  troubles.  It  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  negotiations 
pending  would  result  in  a  satisfactory  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  difficulty,  and  informed 
Parliament  that  necessary  measures  had 
been  taken  for  the  protection  of  inshore 
fisheries.  At  a  banquet  at  Montreal  last 
Tuesday  more  pointed  references  were 
made  to  the  question.  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Minister  of  Finance,  characterized  the  re¬ 
taliatory  law  as  embodying  "a  mad  and 
unjustifiable  policy,”  and  declared  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be 
greater  sufferers  from  its  enforcement  than 
the  people  of  Canada.  Some  of  the  emin¬ 
ent  statesmen  who  spoke  were  altogether 
at  sea  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  law, 
confounding  the  House  Bill  which  did  not 
pass,  and  which  virtually  forbade  all  rail¬ 
road  traffic  between  the  two  countries, 
with  the  Semite  Bill,  which  did  pass,  and 
which  relates  only  to  traffic  by  water.  The 
attitude  of  our  Government'  remains  the 
same,  and  it  appears  that  the  President 
will  not  shrink  from  applying  the  law  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  it 
has  in  view. 


One  of  the  most  outrageous  cases  of 
human  gullibility  known  has  just  been 
made  public  in  Boston.  About  six  years 
ago  a  Mrs.  Howe  opened  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  parlors  in  that  city  and  professed 
to  do  a  banking  business  with  women 
only  as  depositors.  She  promised  eight 
per  cent  a  month  interest  on  all  deposits, 
paying  three  months’  interest  in  advance. 
With  terms  so  extraordinarily  favorable 
she  soon  found  lots  of  dupes  who  en¬ 
trusted  her  with  their  savings.  With 
idiotic  credulity  a  large  number  of  other¬ 
wise  intelligent  women,  turned  deaf  ears 
to  all  friendly  remonstrances  and  proofs 
that  no  legitimate  business  could  pay 
such  interest.  The  matter  was  exposed 
in  the  newspapers,  and,  of  course,  Mrs. 
Howe’s  banking  business  soon  collapsed, 
and  all  her  depositors  lost  their  mouey. 
The  swindler  herself  was  tried  criminally, 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment.  On  her  release,  somewhat 
over  a  year  ago.  she  at  once  started  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood.  From  her  Woman’s  Bank  in 
West  Concord  Street,  she  issued  cards, 
bearing,  in  addition  to  her  name,  the  le¬ 
gend:  “Regulation,  $7  interest  on  $100  a 
month,  three  months  in  advance.”  Again, 
in  spite  or  all  tlutt  bad  passed,  she  secured 
a  large  patronage,  and  after  living  luxur¬ 
iously  for  over  a  year  on  the  savings  of 
her  dupes,  disappeared  last  Thursday,  and 
with  her  went  $50,000  belonging  to  her 
victims.  Is  it  necessary  to  draw  a  moral? 


WORK  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A  busy  week  indeed  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  at  the 
Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island.  A  hundred 
things  are  pressing — pressing  so  hard  that 
it  seems  the  slowest  of  work  to  take  one 
at  a  tune  and  do  it  thoroughly  before  the 
next  is  begun.  The  field  work  at  the 
Long  Island  Farm  is  comparatively  easy. 
It  may  be  intrusted  to  the  men  to  follow 
plain  instructions.  But  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  it  is  very  different.  One  hun¬ 
dred  trenches,  or  separate  little  plots, have 
been  prepared — each  to  be  differently 
treated.  All  sorts  of  chemical  fertilizers 
arc  to  be  weighed  and  spread  over  a  given 
area.  The  tests  of  the  different  constitu¬ 
ents  of  fertilizers  and  of  various  combina¬ 
tions  are  to  be  repeated  for  the  third  year 
— this  time  upon  a  less  impoverished  soil 
than  previously.  Careful  trials  will  again 
be  made  as  to  the  effects  of  different. 
quantities  of  fertilizers  on  potatoes,  and 
from  200  to  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  trials 
made  in  duplicate.  The  Rural’s  valley 
mulching  system  will  be  tried  on  a  some¬ 


what  larger  scale  than  last  year.  “The¬ 
oretically,”  as  we  say,  the  system  seems 
just  about  right,  but  practically  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  puttering  work 
connected  with  it,  that  will  eondemu  the 
system  in  the  eyes  of  most  farmers,  even 
though  the  yield  be  doubled.  We  find 
that,  to  fill  the  valleys  requires  no  less  than 
100  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre. 
Again  we  have  small  plots  of  corn  to  he 
fertilized  and  cultivated  differently;  al¬ 
most  numberless  varieties  of  beans,  peas, 
etc.,  to  be  sown  or  plauted  each  by  itself, 
labeled  and  recorded.  Work  of  tliis  kind 
can  not,  must  not,  be  intrus’ed  to  those 
who  have  not  a  deep  interest  in  the  faith¬ 
ful,  careful  carrying  out  of  every  detail. 
Nothing  can  be  slighted;  nothing  guessed 
at,  if  we  would  draw  trusty  conclusions. 


PROHIBITION  IN  MICHIGAN. 


Some  interesting  facts  are  developed 
by  a  study  of  the  Prohibition  struggle  in 
Michigan,  They  will  be  useful  in  future 
temperance  battles — which  are  sure  to 
come.  The  Low  er  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
is  practically  a  State  by  itself.  It  will  be 
hard  to  find  a  portion  of  our  country 
containing  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence, 
prosperity  and  enterprise  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population.'  This  Lower  Penin¬ 
sula  gave  a  majority  of  4,(171  for  Pro¬ 
hibition.  Excluding  the  vote  in  Wayne, 
Kent,  Saginaw  and  Bay  Counties,  where 
five  of  the  largest  cities  arc  situated,  the 
majority  for  Prohibition  was  39,480. 
The  richest  farming  counties,  like  Hills¬ 
dale,  Yan  Buren,  Branch,  Ionia,  Eaton 
and  Calhoun,  lead  m  majorities  for  Pro¬ 
hibition.  It  is  plainly  and  fairly  a  con¬ 
test  between  town  aiid  country.  Not 
every  man  who  voted  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  classed  as  a  friend  of  the 
rum-shop.  Thousands  of  good  men  can¬ 
not  honestly  believe  that  a  strict  prohibi¬ 
tory  law  can  be  enforced.  Many  sound 
lawyers  argue  that  the  State  would  be 
liable  for  damages  if  it  destroyed  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  rum-seller.  Men  with  these 
opinions,  however  strongly7  they  hated 
the  rum-shop,  would  not  vote  for  Pro¬ 
hibition.  But  it  is  now  determined 
beyond  all  question  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Michigan  desire  to  put 
down  the  saloon.  The  disposition  of 
population  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  Hillsdale  County,  with  a  majority 
of  3,421  for  Prohibition,  could  doubtless 
stamp  out  every  rum  hole  within  her 
border.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  Wayne 
County,  with  a  majority  of  22,344  against 
Prohibition?  The  strength  and  backing 
for  temperance  in  Michigan  come  from 
the.  farmers.  They  are  determined  in 
their  fight.  Let  them  put  down  the  sa¬ 
loon  in  every  locality  they  can  control. 
Let  them  send  to  the  legislature  as  their 
representatives  only  such  men  as  are 
pledged  to  support  laws  that  will  make 
business  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  for 
the  rum-seller,  liotcl-keeper,  druggist  or 
other  citizen  who  handles  liquor  in  town 
or  city. 


BREVITIES. 


Read  what  Mr.  Thorne  says  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  reply  to  Pres.  Parker  Earle. 

Fifty  different  kinds  of  peas,  and  34  of  po¬ 
tatoes  were  sown  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
April  15. 

“Your  grange  cartoon  iu  this  week  s  issue 
is  a  very  good  thing.” — Editor  of  the  N.  E. 
Homestead, 

When  a  farmer  buys  a  lawn  mower  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
have  an  excellent  influence  over  him. 

Read  what  Dr.  Hoskins  says  as  to  the  cause 
of  “  black -heart”  iu  apple  trees  under  the 
Farmers’  Club.  It  is  un  important  answer  to 
the  question  asked. 

How  much  ground  did  you  plow  last  fall? 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  ask  the  question,  when 
you  have  so  many  things  to  do  that  you  don’t 
know  what  to  try  first. 

We  have  hard  work  to  get  sitting  hens  tliis 
spriug.  Every  hen  seems  anxious  to  bent  the 
egg  record.  VVe  guess  it’s  cheaper  to  buy 
broody  scrubs  than  to  try  and  make  a  good 
hen  stop  laying. 

We  have  bad  the  new  tree,  Cercidipbyllum 
Japouieura.  for  six  years,  anti  have  not  as  yet 
seen  anything  about  it  to  justify  the  high 
praises  it  is  given  by  various  writers.  The  leaf 
tines  resemble  the  old  Red-Bud  or  Judus  Tree — 
Cerois  Canadensis.  It  is  quite  hearty.  Aud 
that  is  all. 

Hundreds  of  people  have  decided  that  they 
need  some  “spriug  medicine.”  There  will  he 
many  barrels  of  it  taken  this  month.  Many 
of  these  good  people  would  be  indignant  if  we 
should  whisper  the  fact  that  they  simply  need 
to  eat  a  little  loss  aud  bathe  themselves  more 
frequently,  but  there  would  be  truth  in  the 
whisper. 

Mr.  Mead  has  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  beautiful  Freesia  refracta  alba  is 
hardy.  Ho  justly  praises  the  Prinos  (Ilex) 
verticillatus,  our  W  interberry.  But  he  does 
not  'mention  that  many  plants  bear  sterile 
flowers  only,  and  that  therefore,  they  cannot 


produce  the  bright  red  berries  which  give  the 
chief  value  to  the  shrub. 

If  we  wanted  to  have  the  stomach  ache  we 
would  oat  all  we  could  of  half-a-dozen  differ¬ 
ent  things  and  keep  the  process  up  day  after 
day.  If  we  wanted  to  make  a  little  child’s 
head  ache,  we  would  make  it  learn  half-a-doz¬ 
en  hard  lessons  day  after  day  and  deprive  it 
of  sleep  and  ploy  that  it  might  hove  more 
time  for  study.  That’s  the  way  some  of  our 
teachers  do  business. 

William  Falconer’s  remarks  on  page 
272.  should  be  read  by  all  who  care  for  hardy 
plants.  He  denounces  the  espalier,  oblique 
cordon,  etc.,  forms  of  training  fruit  trees. 
He  speaks  well  of  filberts.  He  tells  how  best 
to  succeed  with  certain  refractory  lilies.  He 
condemns  the  Norway  Spruce.  *  He  praises 
the  Umbrella  Pine.  He  speaks  instructively 
of  the  new  shrub  Xauthoceros  sorbifolia,  etc. 

Mr.  D.  S,  Marvin,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
writes  us  as  follows:  “I  have  cultivated  So- 
lanum  Fendlerii  a  good  many  years  Intending 
to  hybridize  it  with  8.  tuberosum.  But  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  pollen  from  the  former. 
It  does  not  seem  to  bear  any  In  this  climate.” 
It  is  the  same  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Could 
not  Mr.  Marvin  use  Fendlerii  as  the  female? 
Seed  balls  are  rare  with  us  and  we  have  never 
found  any  pollen. 

The  heavy  Labor  vote  cast  last  week  and 
this  at  the  spring  elections  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  demonstrates  that  a  new7  force 
has  appeared  in  American  politics.  The  Pro¬ 
hibition  vote  also  has  become  a  factor  in  poli¬ 
tics  which  the  loaders  of  the  old  organizations 
cannot  ignore.  There  is  a  growing  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Labor  aud  Prohibition  Parties 
will  soon  break  up  the  old  political  liues,  and 
that  these  must  soon  he  redrawn  on  real  liviug 
political  issues.  What  place  are  farmers  like- 
137  to  occupy  in  any  new  organizations? 

A  fruit-grower  seuds  us  six  of  his  new 
seedling  strawberries  with  the  following  note: 
“If  you  find  the  variety  worthy  of  praise,  I  will 
send  you  its  name  and  history.”  There  are 
evidently  many  w  ho  take  for  granted  that  wo 
enjoy  testing  new  varieties  immensely,  and 
have  lots  of  time  to  indulge  in  the  fun.  Wo 
do  enjoy  it  certainly,  w  ithin  reasonable  lim¬ 
its.  But  we  are  unwilling  that  originators 
should  avail  themselveu  of  our  good  reports 
unless  they  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  those 
which  are  unfavorable. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Brigham.  Secretary  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  State  Grange,  writes:  “Your  front¬ 
ispiece,  ‘Dedicated  to  the  Grange,’  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  April  9,  is  the  grandest  thing  yet  in 
the  line  of  agricultural  newspaper  literature. 
Agriculture  will  lead.  The  Grange  and  the 
agricultural  papers  are  the  mighty7  factors 
which  will  bring  success.”  The  picture  has 
met  with  the  heartiest  approval  everywhere. 
It.  is  a  Study.  It  puts  the  whole  story  before 
the  eye  more  forcibly  than  uny  writer  could 
tell  it  in  a  dozen  pages. 

We  would  be  very  glad  if  the  Rural  Grounds 
could  lie  cleared  of  English  sparrows.  They 
are  annoying  and  destructive  beyond  all  en¬ 
durance  and  constantly  so.  At  j  iresent  we  are 
mad  at  them  because  they7  devour  the  seed  of 
newly-seeded  lawns.  Depressions  in  the  soil 
aud  the  circles  about  trees  which  it  became 
necessary  to  remove,  were  tilled  with  soil  and 
Sown  to  Blue  Grass  and  Red-top,  At  once 
these  places  became  the  feeding  grounds  of 
flocks  of  sparrows.  They  scratch  in  the  mel¬ 
low  soil  like  young  chickens  aud,  it  may  be 
supposed,  they  will  leave  very  little  seed. 

“Good  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker!”  was 
what  I  said  or  opening  the  Rural  of  March  9, 
and  noting  the  grand  Grange  Sermon  that  is 
given  in  the  first  page  illustration.  It  tells 
the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell,  and  now  that 
all  along  the  line,  from  Maine  to  California, 
the  Grange  is  so  solidly  working  for  educa¬ 
tion,  we  can  see  that  the  farmer  is  freeing 
himself  from  some  of  the  burdens  that  have  so 
long  helped  to  keep  him  iu  the  background. 
The  Grange  is  n  great  and  growiug  power, 
aud  is  always  for  good  as  I  understand  it.” — 
J.  H.  Hale,  Master  of  Connecticut  State 
Grange. 

Official  figures,  quoted  by  Gov.  Hill,  show 
that  the  proportion  of  liquor  licenses  to  popu¬ 
lation  is  much  greater  in  many  smaller  cities 
of  N.  Y.  State  than  in  New  York  aud  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  vetoed  Crosby  lligh-license  Bill 
affected  only  11,000  liquor  sellers  in  the  two 
cities;  why  not  pass  another  hill  affecting  all 
the  liquor  sellers  iu  the  State,  and  which  will 
not  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  special  legislation 
or  unconstitutiouahty.  The  mum  purpose  of 
the  proposed  law  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
superfluous  driuking  places;  why  should  more 
favor  he  shown  to  lovers  of  temperance  here 
and  across  the  river  than  iu  the  rest  of  the 
State? 

From  all  reports  a  remarkable  wheat  corner 
is  now  iu  progress  in  Chicago.  When  gram 
to  be  delivered  in  the  future  is  bought  on  the 
Board  Of  Trade  in  that  city, it  must  he  deliver¬ 
able  from  a  certain  number  of  designated 
warehouses  or  elevators.  Only  what  wheat  is 
in  the  bins  at  the  time  set  for  delivery  eau  be 
used  to  fill  the  contracts,  though  there  may  be 
billions  of  bushels  just  outside.  The  manipu¬ 
lators  of  the  present  corner  have  bought  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  (estimated  at  40,000,000)  of 
bushels  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  them  on 
May  1,  and  in  the  meanwhile  have  themselves 
filled  till  available  space  iu  the  elevators,  so 
that  not  another  bushel  can  be  crowd 
ed  in.  They  are  said  to  own  or  control 
over  12,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  so  stored. 
Iu  Miliwuukee,  less  than  100  miles  away, 
wheat  is  now  selling  for  five  cents  a  bushel 
less  than  Chicago  prices.  A  cargo  was  to  be 
sent  to  Chicago  a  tew  <lnys  ago,  but  it  could 
uot  be  received,  as  the  elevators  were  full. 
Thus  those  who  have  sold  wheat,  “short”  can 
deliver  it  only  by  buying  it  of  the  very  men 
to  whom  they  have  sold  it,  and  the  only 
check  on  the  latter  m  raising  the  prices  is  a 
rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  limits  the 
number  of  cents  a  bushel  which  can  be  asked 
above  prices  elsewhere.  Even  from  a  gam¬ 
bling  puiut  of  view  this  is  a  rascally  transac¬ 
tion- - “stacking  the  cards.”  But  then  the 

victims  would  do  the  same  thing  if  they  could. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKIft. 


£1 )t  ijerx15m.au. 


PRIZE-WINNING  KERRIES. 

The  hardy  little  Kerries,  which,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size  and  the  amount  of  care  and 
feed  they  require,  are  among  the  best  dairy 
cows  in  the  world,  have  been  attracting  an 
unusually  liberal  share  of  public  attention  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  late.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Kerry 
is  a  strictly  Irish  breed,  and  matters  strictly 
Irish  have  been  engrossing  an  uncommonly 
generous  amount  of  British  attention  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  Then  again,  so  much  has  been 
said  of  English,  Scotch  and  Continental 
breeds  of  cattle  in  the  late  issues  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press  that  it  is  rather  likely  editors 
find  a  welcome  variation  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  race  which  until  recent  times  was 
little  known  beyond  the  bleak  mountainous 
region  ou  t  he  western  outskirts  of  the  Old 
World,  to  which  it  was  almost  exclusively 
confiued.  Whether  the  recent  prominence  of 
the  breed  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  or  to 
either  or  both  of  the  above  mentioned  reasons, 
or  to  all  three  causes,  certain  it  is  that  within 
the  last  few  years  it  has  found  an  unusually 
conspicuous  place  in  the  agricultural  papers 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  Rural  of  January  8, 
we  gave  a  pretty  full  history  of  the  race,  and 
at  Fig.  177,  we  present  likenesses 
of  two  fine  specimens  of  prize¬ 
winners  of  the  breed,  re-engraved 
from  the  London  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal.  They  are  the  property  of  Mr. 

James  Robertson,  of  Malhide, 

County  Dublin.  Nectarine,  in  the 
background,  was  dropped  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1879,  and  began  her  career 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
show,  in  1881,  when  she  obtained 
first  prize.  Siuce  then  she  has  been 
well  known  as  a  prize-winner  at 
the  Royal  Trish  Shows.  Vernal,  in 
the  foreground,  wns  calved  in  1882, 
and  obtained  the  first  prize  as  a 
heifer  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Show  at  Londonderry, 
and  was  second  at  the  Royal  Dub¬ 
lin  Society’s  Dairy  Show.  Both 
are  considered  excellent  specimens 
of  the  breed. 

- o - 

Caj.k  Feeders  are  praised  by 
many.  I  do  not.  find  them  so  val¬ 
uable.  I  do  not  have  so  much 
trouble  in  teaching  calves  to  drink 
as  many  claim  they  do.  I  let  a 
calf  suck  the  cow  just,  once,  then 
take  it  away  and  with  very  little 
trouble  teach  it  to  driuk.  I  think 
it  is  more  trouble  to  clean  out  a 
feeder  twice  a  day  for  several  months  than 
it  is  to  teach  the  calf  to  drink.  Then  again, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  feed  meal  and  bran  in 
one  of  these  feeders.  The  meal  settles  at  the 
bottom  and  clogs  up  the  teat.  I  can  raise 
calves  with  less  work  by  teaching  them  to 
drink  out  of  a  pail.  Let  us  hear  from  other 
farmers.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  Rural  is  that  it  allows  all  sides  of  the 
question  to  be  stated  in  short  simple  language. 
Let  us  have  the  facts  on  this  calf  feeder  ques¬ 
tion.  H.  B.  G. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


^UsaUanrcms. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Grasses  of  North  America,  by  W.  J. 
Beal,  M.  A  ,  M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bot¬ 
any  and  Forestry  in  the  Michigan  (Lansing) 
Agricultural  College.  Price  82.50,  Published 
by  the  author. — The  work  is  in  two  volumes, 
aud  the  second  Volume  is  in  preparation. 
Volume  I.  has  4*>7  pages  j  iuchos), 

with  many  carefully  drawn  illustrations. 
The  first  chapter  trouts  of  the  “structure, 
form  and  development  of  the  grasses.”  The 
second  of  the  “i>ower  of  motion  in  plants.” 
The  third  of  “plant  growth.”  The  fourth  of 
“classifying,  naming,  describing,  collecting, 
studying  plaute,”  The  fifth  of  “native  graz¬ 
ing  lands.”  The  sixth  of  “grasses  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.”  The  seventh  of  “early  attempts  to 
cultivate  grasses.”  Thu  eighth  of  “testing 
seeds;  some  common  weeds.”  The  ninth  of 
“grasses  for  pastures  aud  meadows.”  The 
10th  of  “preparation  of  the  soil  aud  seeding.” 
The  llth  Of  “care  of  grass  lands.”  The  I2ch 
of  “making  hay.”  The  18th  “look  the  world 
over  for  better  grasses  and  improve  those  we 
now  have.”  The  14th  of  “grasses  for  the 
lawu,  the  garden  and  for  decoration.”  The 
loth  of  the  “pulse  or  pea  family.”  The  10th 
of  “the  enemies  of  grasses  and  clovers.”  The 
17th  of  “the  fungi  of  forage  plants.”  Then 
follow  “Debris,  Bibliography  and  Index.  ’ 


Thanks  first  for  the  index,  which  is  good  and 
full;  and  thanks  for  the  book  itself,  which, 
we  fancy,  will  be  readily  accepted  as  by  far 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

Prof.  Beal  may  be  said  to  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  this  work  for  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
though  it  has  taken  definite  shape  only  with¬ 
in  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  His  own  long- 
continued  experimental  work  at  the  college 
with  grasses  lias  enabled  him  to  furnish  a  deal 
of  practical  information,  while  he  seems  to 
have  studied  and  quoted  from  every  good 
authority  with  that  judgment  and  caution 
which  characterize  the  man.  If  an  author 
had  set  himself  to  work,  as  a  first  considera¬ 
tion,  to  write  a  book  of  this  kind  in  the  sim¬ 
plest,  straightest,  shortest  manner,  he  could 
scarcely  have  succeeded  better.  It  is  senten¬ 
tious  throughout  and  tells  in  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  way  whatever  the  author  knows  or  has 
gleaned  from  others  regarding  the  subjects 
considered.  In  the  preface  Prof.  Beal  says : 
“It  is  hoped  that  the  farmer  or  general  reader, 
who  has  never  studied  botany,  will  find  much 
to  interest  aud  help  him;  while,  it  is  believed, 
the  agricultural  student  will  find  still  more.” 
This  is  true  enough.  We  commend  the  work 
to  every  farmer,  to  the  officers  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  as  a  class  book  to  be 
used  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 

Syracuse  Plows.  —Circular  and  almanac 
from  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company, 
Syracuse  N.  Y. — The  excelleut  implements 


made  by  this  reliable  company  are  well  des¬ 
cribed  and  illustrated.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Syracuse  chilled  plow  is  easier  for  the  plow- 
uiau.  aud  easier  for  the  team  than  any  other, 
aud  the  most  economical  plow  on  the  market. 
The  Syracuse  Sulky  plow  is  meeting  with 
much  favor.  It  works  well  iu  all  land  where 
a  haud  plow  will  work.  The  Hillside  Sulky 
plow  is  an  admirable  implement  for  plowing 
hillside  land.  Vineyard  and  garden  plows 
with  both  wood  and  steel  beams  are  offered, 
as  well  as  wood  frame  cultivators  and  shovel 
plows.  The  Syracuse  road  scraper  is  a  good 
implement.  Send  for  the  catalogue. 

Wrought  and  Malleable  Iron  Fencing. 
— Catalogue  from  Mast,  Foos  &  Co. ,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. — This  fence  embraces  some  new, 
novel  aud  beautiful  designs  never  before  used 
in  iron  fencing.  Smaller  fences  for  erestiugs, 
railings,  verandas,  window  guards,  etc.,  are 
provided.  There  are  lOspecial  features  which 
render  the  buckeye  superior  to  other  iron 
fences.  These  features  are  elaborated  in  this 
pamphlet,  which  should  be  studied  by  all  who 
desire  fencing  of  this  description.  Besides 
this  fencing,  Mast,  Foos  Cc  Co.  offer  iron  Tur¬ 
bine  Windmills,  Buckeye  Lawu  Mowers, 
Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Vanes,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
of  excelleut  materials. 

Manual  of  Onondaga  Salt. — Catalogue 
from  the  American  Dairy  Salt  Co.  (L.),  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. — This  excellent  pamphlet  coutaius 
much  interesting  matter.  Here  we  have  his¬ 
tory  .chemistry, hygiene  and  political  economy. 
Dairymen  will  be  greatly  interested  iu  the 
pamphlet.  This  salt  has  beau  praised  with¬ 
out  stint  by  some  of  our  leading  dairymen. 
Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold  is  quoted  as  sayiug  that 
after  years  of  critical  and  extensive  observa¬ 
tion  he  finds  uo  salt  better  than  the  Factory 
Filled  salt  manufactured  at  Syracuse.  Hiram 
Smith,  the  celebrated  Western  dairyman, 
says  he  considers  the  American  Dairy  salt 
fully  equal  to  the  best  foreign  salt.  XV  e  com¬ 
mend  the  pamphlet  to  all  our  farmer  friends. 

Bartlett  &  Dow,  Lowell,  Mass.— An  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
bulbs,  farm  implements.  Agents  for  the 


Mapes’  fertilizers.  Among  specialties  are 
Hammond’s  Slug-shot,  Waters’s  improved 
tree  pruner,  poultry  netting,  ice  cream  freez¬ 
ers,  corn  planters,  lawn  mowers,  coolers, 
creamers,  milking  tubas,  wind-mills,  force 
pumps,  plows,  harrows,  etc.  The  new  potato, 
Hampden  Beauty,  is  offered  as  a  fine  yielder, 
a  good  keeper  and  unsurpassed  as  a  fine  cook¬ 
ing  potato.  It  has  “a  smooth,  white  skin, 
somewhat  russeted,  few  eyes,  and  is  as  early 
as  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  ”  The  catalogue 
will  be  mailed  free  to  all  Rural  applicants. 

Rossie  Iron  Ore  Pain<f— Circular  from 
the  Rossie  Iron  Ore  Paint  Co.,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.— The  color  of  this  excellent  paiut  is  en¬ 
tirely  natural  and  has  not  been  changed  by 
heat  or  artificial  means.  It  is  a  pure  oxide  of 
ii’on.  When  placed  upon  buildings,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc  ,  it  successfully  resists  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Ou  roofs  it  gives  protection  against 
sparks  or  burning  cinders.  It  will  stop  leaky 
roofs  and  Ls  as  good  as  red  lead  for  making 
joints  for  steam  or  gas  pipes.  In  short,  it  Ls  a 
durable  and  economical  metallic  paint  which 
will  be  sure  to  please  all  who  try  it. 

Horse  Breeding  Recollections, by  Count 
Lehudorff  (Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia  Pa.), 
will  interest  all  horsemen. — Count  Lehndorff 
is  the  manager  of  the  government  stud  of 
Germany.  He  has  evidently  made  a  thorough 
study  of  horse  breeding,  aud  in  this  volume 
gives  the  results  of  many  years  of  careful  ob¬ 
servation,  The  agricultural  press  has  for 


|  years  lifted  its  voice  against  scrub  cattle. 
There  has  beeu  less  said  about  scrub  horses, 
aud  yet  the  country  is  full  of  them.  The 
book  under  consideration  is  well  printed  and 
illustrated  aud  will  prove  serviceable  to  all 
horse  breeders. 

Lower  Meriox  Lilies  and  other  Poems; 
by  Margaret  B.  Harvey,  published  by  the 
J.  B,  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
price  #1. — This  is  a  very  handsome  volume  of 
129  pages,  containing  89  poems  of  various 
lengths,  by  Miss  Harvey,  with  whom  many 
of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  as  a 
valued  contributor  for  many  years  to 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  volume 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  aud  longest 
of  the  poems.  Condensation  renders  parts 
of  some  of  the  longer  poems  a  trifle  ob¬ 
scure  to  the  ordinary  reader  ou  first  perusal: 
but  they  will  all  repay  for  a  second  reading, 
and  the  shorter  poems  are  lucid,  graceful  and 
touching.  The  work  is  elegantly  bound  in 
embossed  cloth,  and  printed  iu  large  type  on 
finely  calendered  taper.  It  would  be  a  hand¬ 
some  present,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend 
it  to  our  readers, 

Garfield’s  “The  American”  Hay  Ted¬ 
der — Circular  from  the  Ames  Plow  Com¬ 
pany,  53  Beekuiau  St.,  New  York.— The  ted¬ 
der  is  an  implement  that  few  large  farmers 
think  of  doiug  without.  It  tosses  and  spreads 
open  the  hay,  shaking  out  every  little  whisp, 
leaving  it  in  the  best  condition  for  the  sun 
and  air  to  cure  it.  By  the  use  of  this  imple¬ 
ment  all  extra  help  is  dispensed  with.  The 
hay  is  cured  in  better  shape  than  it  ever  can 
be  when  hand  work  aloue  is  employed  in 
turning  and  spreading.  “The  American  ' 
tedder  is  one  of  the  best  made.  Send  for  the 
circular. 

Huntsville  Wholesale  Nurseries.— 
Catalogue  from  the  managers  of  the  above 
concern,  Huntsville,  Alabama. — An  excellent 
list  of  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  quinces, 
grapes,  strawberries,  etc.  We  note  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Yellow  Transparent  Apple,  Le  Confce, 
and  Kieffer  Pears,  K  jlsey’s  J.ip.vi  Pii  u, 


Primus  Simonii.  The  list  of  apples  is  very 
full  indeed.  XV.  F.  Heikes  is  manager  of  the 
nurseries. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Among  a  lot  of  other  bright  things  a  writer 
in  the  XVashington  Post  asks  how  about  the 
big  rush  hat — that  conventional  bit  of  uncon- 
ventionaiity — that  elaborate  piece  of  simplic¬ 
ity  that  has  bung  about  my  lady’s  sitting-room 
for  a  year  or  more  doing  nothing  that  might 
be  expected  of  a  hat,  and  everything  that  one 
would  not  think  of  imposing  on  it  i  Is  it  weary 
of  silks  and  worsteds  and  boudoir  knicknacks 
and  ready  to  apply  for  a  new  line  of  occupa¬ 
tion  t  It  is  possible  if  one  has  a  piece  of  ribbon, 
to  hang  that  hat  from  an  easel,  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  bookcase,  from  a  bracket,  anywhere, 
with  a  bottle  in  the  doubled-up  interior,  and  a 
tulip  or  jonquil  in  the  bottle.  It  would  take 
a  peculiar  mental  constitution  to  advise 
confiding  womanhood  actually  to  adopt  such 
aline  of  procedure;  for  the  hat,  the  bottle  and 
the  jonquil  are  all  better  somewhere  else ;  but 
such  is  the  latest  drawing-room  wrinkle,  and 
to  the  hat,  at  least,  after  “fancy”  work  the 
posy  may  be  something  of  a  relief. 

Has  the  young  woman  painted  on  every  ob¬ 
ject  paintable?  Verily,  she  has. 
Her  brush  has  spared  them  not — 
no,  not  one.  The  single  thing  un- 
paintable,  against  which  she  lifted 
not  her  hand,  was — it  is  notlouger 
— lace.  This  morning  did  she 
spread  her  colors  over  that,  also. 
That  which  she  will  bring  about 
is,  once,  a  pretty  bit  of  drapery 
or  household  decoration — ninety- 
nine  times  a  successful  riddance 
of  her  time.  The  hands  of  the 
young  woman  needs  must  be  full — 
if  not  of  the  useful,  of  that  which 
mortal  wishes  not.  Truly,  the 
young  woman  is  industrious.  Does 
she  find  in  that  the  virtue’s  own 
reward? 

The  same  writer  says  it  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  just  as  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  get  sewing  into  the 
public  schools,  Mexico  is  working 
eveu  harder  to  get  it  out.  The 
Mexican  seuorita  is  taught  to  em¬ 
broider  a  yellow-legged  saint,  with 
purple  hair,  oa  fine  linen,  his  hand 
resting  on  the  peak  of  a  crimson 
mountain  while  his  head  is  among 
the  branches  of  a  blue  tree.  To 
get  this  monstrosity  out  of  the 
class-room,  and  to  get  geography 
and  arithmetic  into  it,  is  just  now 
the  educator’s  chief  end  and  aim. 

The  order  of  the  King's  Daughters  originat¬ 
ed  in  New  York  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  think,  and 
it  has  grown  and  multiplied  until  it  includes 
to  day  some  hundreds  of  the  Murray  Hill  girls 
and  other  hundreds  of  the  tenement  district 
girls.  Outside  the  city  it  has  spread  across  the 
river  to  Brooklyn,  and  out  of  the  State  to  the 
students  at  Smith  College,  and  the  residents  of 
half  of  the  summer  resorts  where  Fifth  Ave- 
uue  disperses  itself  in  July.  The  Kiug’s 
Daughters  have  uever  cumbered  themselves 
with  a  constitution  or  by-laws,  and  their  or¬ 
ganization,  so  far  as  they  have  any  at  all.  is 
after  the  fashion  of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s 
Ten  Times  One  clubs,  with  Henry  X\radsworth's 
four  mottoes,  “Look  up  and  not  down,  out 
and  not  in,  forward  and  not  back,  and 
lend  a  hand.”  The  King’s  Daughters  wear  the 
Maltese  cross,  lettered  L  H.  N,,  and  there  are 
tens  that  teach  working  girls  to  sew  and  to 
cook,  tens  that  sing  iu  the  hospitals,  tens  that 
visit  sick  children,  tens  that  pledge  themselves 
to  say  uo  ill-natured  things  of  their  neighbors, 
and  tens  that  interest  themselves  in  almost 
every  branch  of  philanthropic  work  in  the  big 
city.  Each  group  marks  out  its  programme 
for  itself,  and  the  only  bond  of  union  is  the 
royal  purple  ribbon  and  the  cross,  “In  His 
Name.” 


SOME  XV AYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


Indoors  school  is  just  dismissed  for  the 
day.  Travie  has  put  away  his  slate  with  the 
copy,  “Egypt  is  in  Africa”  that  he  has  beeu 
writing,  anil  is  busy  uow  painting  some  little 
boats.  Cerise  has  gone  for  a  ride  on  Ruby’s 
back.  But  I  am  still  pulling,  mentally,  at  the 
tangle  of  school  perplexities. 

Au  enthusiasm  for  study  makes  a  pleasure 
of  what  without  it  is  a  dreaded  duty.  To 
awaken  enthusiasm  aud  inspire  a  real  love  for 
study  in  his  pupils  is  the  best  return  a  teacher 
|  can’receive  for  Jiis  work.  How  to  ,do  this  is 
J  theiquestiou^he^wiUAanxiously.ask£over|and 


KERRY  CATTLE.  Fig.  177. 
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over,  if  some  pupils  are  persistently  careless 
and  fail  to  enjoy  their  lessons. 

Every  year  the  school  hooks  are  made  more 
attractive,  but  to  some  boys  and  girls  they 
are  all  alike,  dull  and  stupid  things,  to  be 
tossed  on  a  shelf  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment. 

Earnest  study  is  hard  work,  and  all  children 
object  to  work  of  any  kind  unless  it  brings 
them  some  pleasure  in  the  doing,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  after  reward. 

My  pupils  do  not  hate  their  school  books; 
but  Cerise  does  not  find  them  as  entertaining 
as  St.  Nicholas  stories  or  as  delightful  as 
riding  on  her  pony. 

Unless  the  rudiments  of  a  study  are  well 
learned  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  disliked,  and 
half-prepared  lessons  discourage  the  pupil  fully 
as  much  ns  the  teacher. 

One  Suturday  Cerise  spent  all  the  morning 
on  an  example  in  partial  payments  that  she 
had  failed  to  solve  on  Friday.  She  thought 
it  a  groat  hardship,  and  insisted  that  she  could 
not  do  it,  but  at  last  she  worked  out  the  ex 
ample  and  the  victory  gave  her  a  pleasure  that 
repaid  her  for  the  work,  and  revived  her  in¬ 
terest  in  arithmetic. 

History  is  one  of  her  favorite  studies  and  its 
heroes  interest  her  more  than  discovering  the 
contents  of  a  cubical  bin,  or  the  cost  of  insur¬ 
ing  a  cargo  of  molusses,  imported  from  a 
vague  somewhere.  She  is  using  Barnes’  beuu- 
tifully  illustrated  history  of  the  United  States 
as  a  Header,  and  its  anecdotes  and  short  bio¬ 
graphies  deepen  her  interest  iti  the  people  and 
times  she  has  been  studying  of  in  Scott’s 
School  History. 

Recently  at  Mr.  Carman’s  suggestion  we 
have  added  the  study  of  current  events  to  the 
school  works  and  it  is  often  more  interesting 
than  past  history.  The  news  columns  of  the 
Rural  give  us  a  brief  outline  of  events  and 
from  other  weeklies  and  the  New  York  dailies 
we  glean  other  facts. 

In  geography,  the  lists  of  products  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  many  countries  of  the  world,  are 
at  best  uninteresting,  unless  by  connecting 
them  with  things  well  known,  we  brighten 
them  dullness. 

The  question,  “How  many  states  and  coun¬ 
tries  have  sent  their  products  to  furnish  your 
room?”  was  given  to  Cerise  one  day  last  week, 
instead  of  the  usual  lesson  in  geography,  that 
the  products  of  foreign  countries,  distant 
islands  and  populous  cities  might  begin  to 
have  a  reality  for  her.  “If  you  do  not  know 
wrhere  a  thing  comes  from,  tell  where  it  may 
have  come  from,”  her  question  ran. 

Her  list  had  the  following  answers:  “My 
carpet,  i  think  was  made  in  Brooklyn.  The 
wool  of  which  it  is  made  grew  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  muslin  for  the  bed-spread, 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  was  manufatured  iu 
Lowell,  Mass.,  from  cotton  grown  in  Georgia. 
The  linen  towels  were  woven  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  of  flax  that  grew  on  the  "Emerald 
Isle.”  The  glass  in  the  windows  is  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  The  wash-bowl  and  pitcher  are 
from  Trenton,  N.  J,  The  slate  mantel  is  from 
Vermont.  The  pins  on  the  cushion  are  from 
Detroit.  Mich.  A  pah-  of  wild  duck  wings, 
over  the  door,  came  from  Virgiuia.  An 
Olive  Branch  (mounted  on  a  Christmas  card) 
grew  iu  California,  and  my  perfumery  came 
from  Paris.” 

Next  week  Cerise  will  Lave  the  question: 
“Where  does  the  food  on  our  table  conic 
from?”  Already  she  has  begun  a  list  and  is 
looking  for  answers  to  the  question.  These 
lessons  will  show  to  how  mauy  distant  coun¬ 
tries  and  how  varied  an  army  of  toilers  we 
are  indebted  for  many  things  in  the  dull  lists 
of  “products.” 

When  school  opened  iu  October  a  pretty 
card  was  offered  to  both  pupils,  if,  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  their  grades  for  recitation  and  deport¬ 
ment  averaged  i»5  per  cent.,  but  both  fell  a 
little  below  the  average.  So  for  the  winter 
term  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  battle  cycloramas 
in  New  York,  or  to  the  Eden  Musf-o  was  of¬ 
fered  them,  und  when  the  lost  week  of  March 
closed  the  term,  both  stood  a  little  higher  thin 
'Jo  in  their  averages.  They  have  decided  to 
see  the  Eden  Musde,  and  as  soon  as  a  pleasant 
Saturday  comes,  when  it  is  convenient  to  go, 
we  will  visit  the  wonders  of  the  Musec  and 
will  hope  to  bo  instructed  as  well  as  amused 
by  a  study  of  the  wax  figures  of  notable  peo¬ 
ple  and  other  things  of  interest  on  exhibition 
there. 

A  BIT  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Broadway  has  gained  a  bit  of  mediaeval 
suggestiveness,  since  “Ye  Okie  London 
Streete”  appeared  amongst  us.  This  exhibi- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


tion  is  something  after  the  style  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Village  and  other  similar  entertain¬ 
ments.  It  represents  a  part  of  Loudon  three 
centuries  ago;  the  entrance  is  an  imitation  of 
old  Bishopsgate,  and  the  look  of  ago  is  very 
cleverly  simulated. 

Within,  there  is  the  Queen’s  Head  and  the 
East  India  Coffee  House,  the  clmrch  of  St. 
Dunstau,  and  the  Devil’s  Tavern,  favorite  inn 
of  rare  Ben  Johnson;  it  bears  on  its  sign  St. 
Du  ns  tail’s  interview  with  the  father  of  all 
evil,  wherein  the  fiend  was  sorely  punished  by 
a  pair  of  red-hoc  ^pincers  in  the  bands  of  the 
sturdy  saint. 

The  buildings  are  gray  and  moss-grown, 
with  mullioned  windows  and  overhangiug 
galleries.  They  are  for  the  most  part  repre¬ 
senting  shops  of  various  trades.  The  attend¬ 
ants  were  dressed  in  mediaeval  costumes, 
which  sat  rather  oddly  upon  some  of  them 
There  was  a  blacksmith’s  forge,  where  a 
quaintly  dressed  smith  beat  out  orna¬ 
mental  iron-work  and  another  place  where 
mosaic  and  jewelled  glass  was  being 
made  before  an  appreciative  audience. 
A  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Worshipful 
Goldsmiths’  company  hung  over  a  jewellers, 
and  the  sign  of  the  Shoppe  of  Isaac  Walton 
hung  above  a  perfumers.  Everything  was 
old  and  quaint,  and  during  oue  week  the  ordi¬ 
nary  attractions  were  supplemented  by  a 
charming  exhibition  of  liowors  and  plants 
Strange  orchids  hung  in  the  shade  of  the  old 
church,  aud  tropic  palms  culivened  the  gray 
balconies  of  the  tavern.  Masses  of  lilies  sug¬ 
gested  the  approaching  Easter  Day,  and  gold¬ 
en  blossomed  broom,  or  plant-a-genet  recalled 
the  royal  family  who  reigned  when  these  old 
buildings  wore  new.  Taken  all  around,  the 
Okie  London  Streete  is  a  success,  and  brings 
to  mind  more  history  than  a  lengthy  course 
of  reading  will  do. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


“What  ls  homo  without  the  children? 

'Tls  the  earth  without  Its  verdure, 

And  the  sky  without  Its  sunshine 

Life  ls  withered  to  the  core!" . 

Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful 
for  the  present,  but  they  leave  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  behind  them. . . . . 

Alt,  forms  of  lifeseemto  be  but  the  different 
phases  of  one  typical  structure.  The  whole  of 
being  looks  like  one  thought  struggling  into 
ever  increasing  f  ullness.  So  surely  as  there  is 

mind  in  matter,  that  mind  is  one . 

The  man  looking  upon  all  the  crime  and 
wickedness  of  the  world  h  liable  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  worst  possible  world.  This  is 
pessimism.  But  to  contradict  this  wretched 
and  depressing  theory,  we  have  everywhere 
in  our  world  scones  of  love,  of  happiness,  of 
peace,  of  good  in  the  end  triumphant. ....... 

The  perfect  character  is  not  attained  in  a 
day.  It  is  “first  the  blade,  and  then  the  ear.” 
It  is  evil  passions  resisted,  and  overcome.  It 
is  the  harsh  word  unspoken,  the  unkind 
thought  suppressed,  and  at  last  the  life 
adorned  and  beautified  by  gentle,  helpful 

words  aud  deeds ......  . . . . 

In  all  meanness  there  is  a  deficit  of  intellect 
as  well  as  of  heart,  and  even  the  cleverness  of 

avarice  is  but  the  cunniug  of  imbecility . 

Nature  and  individuals  are  generally  best 
when  they  are  happiest,  and  deserve  heaven 
most  when  they  have  learnt  rightly  to  enjoy 
it.  Tears  of  sorrow  are  only  pearls  of  infe¬ 
rior  value,  but  tears  of  joy  are  pearls  or  dia¬ 
monds  of  the  first  water . 


One  good  act  done  to-day  is  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  in  contemplation  for  some  future  time. . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


INSANITY  AMONG  FARMERS’  WIVES 
AND  DAUGHTERS. 

In  the  Rural  of  March  5tli  Mary  D.  Thom¬ 
as  says,  quoting  from  a  previous  article,  not 
by  her,  “a  large  portion  of  the  women  that 
become  insane  are  farmers’  wives,”  aud  then 
adds,  “this,  no  doubt,  is  true.”  Just  here  l  beg 
to  differ  from  your  correspondent.  It  is  by 
ho  means  “doubt  less  true”  that  a  large  portion 
of  insane  women  are  farmers’ wives:  in  fact, 
statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  farmers’ 
wives  who  become  insane  is  exceedingly  small. 
Thu  theory  that  farmers’  wives,  being  over¬ 
worked  and  under-rested,  ought  to  go  insane, 
und,  therefore,  (logo  insane,  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  I  quote  some  statistics  from 
recent  reports  of  the  Danvers  and  Worcester 
Lunatic  Hospitals  iu  Massachusetts.  As  the 
New  England  farmer  is  proverbially  hard¬ 
working,  and  his  wife  not  loss  so,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  fair  to  assume  that  the  conditions  which 
exist  there  obtain  elsewhere.  Of  the  male 
population  of  Massachusetts  9  V  per  cent,  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  But  for  the  year  re¬ 
ported  at  both  of  these  hospitals  the  admis¬ 


sions  of  farmers  numbered  less  than  six  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number.  In  the  Danvers 
report-  (wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  not 
being  given  in  that  from  Worcester)  the 
proportion  of  these  was  not  quite  3% 
per  cent,  of  the  total  argicultural  fe¬ 
male  population.  I  give  a  few  other 
figures  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Labor¬ 
ers  furnished  It)  per  cent,  of  males:  wives  and 
daughters  of  laborers  (Danvers  report  only) 
8t£  per  cent,  of  females,  domestic  servants, 
females,  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Hon  patients 
in  both  reports  the  proportion  of  males  of  no 
occupation  is  something  more  than  six  per 
cent.,  and  something  less  than  six  percent,  of 
females.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that 
the  port) ou  of  farmers’  wives  who  go  insane  is 
extremely  small,  and  (hat  this  class  furnishes 
far  less  than  its  natural  proportion  of  patients. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  worth  noting  that  of  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  the  proportion,  while  much 
below  the  natural  figure,  is  nearly  twice  as 
groat  as  that,  of  the  commiserated  class,  their 
wives  aud  daughters.  1  trust  the  returns 
quoted  above  may  do  something  toward  dis¬ 
proving  the  popular  fallacy  that  “a  largo  por¬ 
tion  of  the  women  that  become  insane  are 
farmers’  wives.” 

RICHARD  ADAMS  LEARNED. 


A  WISE  EXPENDITURE. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Plenty  of  fruit,  plenty  of  vegetables,  plen¬ 
ty  of  flowers.  Oh!  but  the  farmers  say  they 
have  no  time  for  “flowers”, with  a  scornful  in¬ 
tonation.  Then  make  time,  or  rather  save  it 
from  something  less  necessary.  For  the  dear 
ones  of  the  home  circle  will  be  happier  for  the 
time  so  spent — aud  healthier,  too — added 
health  is  added  wealth,  besides,  it  adds  value 
to  the  farm.  If  I  wanted  to  buy  a  place  1  am 
sure  1  would  much  sooner  purchase  one  where 
the  good  taste  of  the  inmates  had  cultivated 
flowers  and  fruit,  where  shrubs  and  lawn  told 
of  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  well  kept 
grounds,  if  ever  so  smaU,  indicated  neatness 
and  thrift.  Land  is  cheap.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  iu  the  world  why  wo  should  crump  our 
dooryards,  stunt  ourselves  and  our  families 
Of  garden  luxuries,  begrudge  a  few  extra  feet 
for  ornamentation,  or  hide  behind  t  he  poor 
excuse  of  “want  of  time.”  So  much  depends 
on  our  surroundings,  and  the  apple  tree  or  the 
rose  bush  you  plant  will  be  remembered  by 
the  younirer  generation  long  years  afterward. 
“Grandfather’s  tree”  is  a  favorite  in  several 
homesteads  of  my  acquaintance,  and  great- 
grand  children  enjoy  the  apples  with  a  greater 
relish  than  those  from  any  other  tree  in  the 
garden.  Plant  for  posterity  and  plant  for 
your  own  enjoyment.  The  pleasure  you  will 
leel  in  watching  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  the  tree  or  flower  will  be  such  us  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  generous  giver  who  thought 
It  “more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  And 
now  is  the  time  to  make  plans  and  to  pureliaso 
needed  trees  or  plants  for  the  garden,  und  by 
so  doing  give  “an  added  beauty  to  thoeurth.” 


MY  COOK  BOOK. 

When  Robert  and  I  commenced  housekeep¬ 
ing  I  was  not  noted  for  my  skill  as  a  cook, 
and  although  1  bought  several  works  on  cook¬ 
ery,  I  cannot  say  that  they  helped  me  much. 
“Take  a  handful,”  or  “throw  in  a  little,”  or 
“boil  until  done,”  wasao  delightfully  vague  that 
the  results  in  my  inexperienced  hands  were 
too  oft  en  uuy  thing  but  satisfactory.  1  was  re- 
lating  my  discouragement  one  day  to  a  friend, 
who  said,  “  Make  your  own  cook  book;  get 
recipes  from  any  and  every  source,  but  never 
enter  one  in  your  book  until  you  have  tried 
it  yourself,  measured  the  quantities  exactly, 
and  noted  the  time  required  In  cooking,  and 
when  you  have  it  just  right,  like  Captain  Cut- 
tie,  “Make  a  note  on’t.” 

Consequently  I  have  become  a  sort  of  ter¬ 
ror  to  my  friends.  My  tablets  and  pencil  ac¬ 
company  me  every  where,  and  1  am  always 
begging  recipe#.  An  illness  of  a  few  weeks 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  same  one 
to  take  my  place  iu  the  house  as  well  as  to  act 
Os  nurse, and  an  old  colored  woman  came  with 
good  recommendations  as  au  excellent  cook 
and  nurse.  She  was  both,  and  I  made  many 
entries  in  my  “cook  book”  while  she  was  with 
me.  As  I  never  intend  to  publish  my  work, 
although  it  would  no  doubt  make  me  famous, 
I  will  give  u  few  of  its  recipes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Re  HAL. 

Beef  Collops:  Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
steak  from  the  tender  part  of  the  round,  and 
cut  It  into  pieces  about,  three  inches  square. 
The  steak  should  be  an  inch  thick,  roll  them 
in  Hour  and  fry  brown  <m  both  sides  in  a  little 
hot  dripping.  Lay  in  a  stowpan  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  chopped  onion;  cover 
with  brown  gravy  and  stew  slowly  for  two 
hours.  Dish  the  meat,  cut  a  tabloBpoouful  of 
butter  in  bits,  roll  it  in  Hour, add  to  the  gravy 
and  boil  up  once  and  pour  over  the  meat. 
This  is  a  good  way  of  cooking  an  inferior 


piece  of  meat.  The  brown  gravy  should  be 
made  beforehand  by  boiling  for  a  couple  of 
hours  any  bones  or  trimmings  of  meat, 
cooked  or  uncooked,  which  you  may  have  on 
hand,  with  a  small  onion,  parsley  and  season¬ 
ings;  strain  it  and  remove  the  fat.  If  you 
have  not  these,  pour  a.  pint  of  water  into  the 
pan  in  which  the  meat  was  fried,  let  it  boil  up 
aud  add  the  butter  rolled  in  flour  at  the  start 
instead  nf  at  the  last. 

Potatoes  a  ia  Provencfl  will,  with  the  beef 
collops,  make  ji  delicious  dinner.  Slice  a  quart 
pudding  dish  three  quarters'  full  of  raw  pota¬ 
toes,  Cut  the  slices  thin  and  drop  them  in 
cold  water  until  you  have  enough  out.  Put 
them  in  the  dish  with  bits  of  butter,  minced 
parsley  and  pepper  and  salt  between  each 
layer.  Pour  in  milk  just  to  cover  them.  Wet 
a  cup  of  bread  crumbs  with  milk  or  cream, 
stir  in  a  beaten  egg,  and  have  the  whole  just 
moist  enough  to  spread  nicely.  Put  this  over 
the  top,  invert  a  pan  over  it  and  bake  one 
hour.  Take  off  the  pan  and  brown  for  fifteen 
minutes.  It  will  be  very  hot,  and  as  it  re¬ 
tains  its  heat  a  long  time,  it  is  better  to  take 
it  from  the  oven  •fifteen  minutes  before  din¬ 
ner. 

There  was  an  agreeable  luck  of  sameness 
about  Aunt  Deborah’s  cooking.  Robert 
might,  have  sent,  home  mutton  chops  a  dozen 
times  in  succession,  and  we  would  never  have 
had  them  cooked  twice  alike.  Prepared  ns  fol¬ 
lows  they  may  be  as  novel  to  some  of  your  read  - 
ers  as  they  wore  to  me,  Trim  six  chops  neat¬ 
ly,  and  pour  a  little  melted  butter  over  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  several  hours,  and  mean¬ 
while  make  a  gravy  by  stewing  the  bones  and 
refuse  bits  from  the  chops  slowly  for  a  couple 
of  hours:  strain,  remove  nil  the  fat  (with  so 
few  chops  there  will  not  be  much)  and  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  stewed  and  strained  toma¬ 
toes.  From  the  small  quantity  of  meat  men¬ 
tioned  above  you  will  only  have  a  half  cupful 
of  gravy.  Set  this  sauce  aside  for  the  macca- 
roni.  Now’  roll  the  chops  iu  beaten  egg  and 
line  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  and  lay  them  in 
a  baking  pan.  Put  a  very  little  water  in  the 
pan,  invert  another  over  it,  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  quick  oven.  Remove  the  pan. 
and  brown,  basting  with  their  own  gravy. 
Lay  them  ou  u  hot  dish,  add  to  the  gravy  a 
very  little  hot  water,  a  tablespooiilul  of  some 
kind  of  Catsup,  a  teaspoonful  of  browned  flour 
wet  with  cold  water,  and  a  teaspoon  fill  of 
chopped  onion.  Boil  up  once,  season  to  taste 
and  pour  over  the  chops.  While  these  are 
cooking  boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macca- 
roni  in  salted  boiling  water:  drain  off  the 
water,  lay  it  on  a  dish,  sprinkle  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  generous  lump  of  butter  cut  in 
bits;  toss  lightly  with  two  forks,  sprinkling 
over  meanwhile  three  tablespoonfuls  of  dry, 
grated  cheese,  and  over  the  whole  pour  the 
gravy  and  tomato  sauce  made  above,  which 
must  be  smoking  hot. 

These  details  may  seem  troublesome  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  the  housekeeper  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  really  very  little  more  trou 
ble  than  to  throw  the  chops  on  a  pan  and  fry 
them,  and  any  oue  who  has  ever  eaten  board¬ 
ing-house  and  restaurant  chops  aud  inacca- 
roni,  will  only  need  to  eat  of  the  above  lo  be 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  Aunt  Debor¬ 
ah’s  method.  MRS.  timothy  hayseed. 


SOMETHING  FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


•  I  partook  of  a  very  dainty  lunch  the  other 
day,  and  three  of  the  dishes  were  so  especially 
new  aud  nice,  that  I  begged  them  for  the 
readers  of  the  Rural.  1  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  bnd  only  three  good  dishes,  for  we 
had  so  many  that,  the  Rural  would  not  grant 
me  space  enough  in  which  to  describe  them. 

The  first  that  particularly  struck  my  fancy 
v'as  a  homely  one  that  any  one  may  have  for 
breakfast.  Boil  a  quart  of  even-sized  potatoes 
until  half  done  without  removing  the  skins; 
drain,  peel  and  let  thorn  stand  until  nearly 
cold.  Put  a  tablespoon ful  of  butter  into  a 
saucepan,  ami  when  it  melts  mix  in  smoothly 
an  even  tablespoonful  of  flour;  add  gradually 
a  pint  of  boiling  stock,  two  small  onions  sliced, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley ;  simmer 
this  sauce  gently  until  the  onions  are  soft,  but 
do  uot  allow  It  to  diminish  iu  quant  ity;  put  in 
the  potatoes  cut  iu  thin  slices  and  simmer 
until  they  are  tender:  season  with  suit  aud 
jieppcr,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

Home  dainty  rusks,  which  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  on  t  he  score  of  economy,  were  made  as 
follows:  Beat  until  very  light  the  yelks  of 
eight,  eggs;  add  six  ounces  of  fine  white  sugar: 
bout  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth  und  stir  them 
lightly  into  the  yelks  and  sugar;  grate  in  tho 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  lastly  stir  in  half  a  pound 
of  sifted  flour;  drop  the  mixture  on  buttered 
paper,  lay  ou  a  baking  tin  aud  bake  iu  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  With  these  delicious  rusks  or 
biscuits  we  bad  chocolate  and  an  almond  ome¬ 
let  for  dessert. 

Make  an  omelet  with  four  eggs,  and  three 
tablespoon fuls  of  cream  after  the  manner 
previously  described  in  a  chapter  on  omelets 


THf  RURAL 


this  way  I  am  sure  that  they  are  thoroughly 
done,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  may 
be  considered  perfectly  harmless, 

For  dessert  let  us  have  occasionally,  instead 
of  pie,  a  dish  of  old-fashioned  Indian  pudding. 
Success  may  be  insured  it  it  is  made  in  this 
way:  Stir  into  one  quart  of  cold  milk  two' 
scant  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  and  one-half  of 
molasses,  and  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  When  well 
mixed,  pour  Upon  it  two  quarts  of  milk  heated 
nearly  to  boiling;  stir  well,  and  place  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven;  in  half  an  hour,  turn 
into  it  a  quart  of  cold  milk,  stirring  thorough 
ly  from  the  bottom,  after  which  it  need  not  be 
disturbed,  letting  it  bake  rather  slowly  for 
three  hours  or  even  more,  providing  the  oven 
is  at  the  right  temperature.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  makes  a  very  large  quantity, 
but  when  done  it  will  just  till  a  two-quart 
dish,  and  as  it  is  very  nice  cold  with  cream,  it 
is  no  loss  to  have  some  leftover  for  tea.  In 
fact,  those  who  have  plenty  of  milk  and  cream 
need  nercr  resort  to  the  indigestible  pic. 

As  a  rule  those  dishes  which  require  the 
greatest  outlay  of  money  and  strength,  are 
those  which  arc  the  least  nutritious:  therefore, 
the  house-mother  owes  not  only  to  her  family 
as  a  matter  of  health,  but  to  her  husband  as 
the  bread-winner,  and  to  herself  as  a  saving  of 
strength,  a  careful  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Each  mother  is,  or  should  be,  queen  of 
her  own  domain;  it  remains,  therefore,  with 
her  to  say  whether  her  household  shall  follow 
thegeneial  plan  of  destruction  to  the  race, 
or  boldly  striking  out  for  the  right,  declare, 
“As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  care  for  the  temple  which  God 
hath  nmde,  and  in  which  Tie  hath  Himself 

promised  to  dwell.’' 

MRS.  SUSIE  E.  KENNEDY. 


gW# c clla it co u#  3V dmtteinfl. 


published  iu  the  Rural  some  time  since,  and 
when  just  ready  to  fold,  spread  over  a  dozen 
sweet  almonds,  blanched  and  pounded.  Fold, 
dish,  dust  with  powdered  sugar,  and  serve 
at  once,  putting  a  spoonful  of  raspberry, 
strawberry  or  currant  jam,  on  the  plate  with 
each  piece  of  omelet.  palmetto. 


1887— SPRING— 1887  mT\TlTlfl 

Now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  ’  I  '  IJ  |j  Ij  ^ 

four  orders  for  new  ami  rare  I  F*  i  a 

fruit  mid  Ornamental  I  I  I  I  J  I  il  1 

Trees,  Stirulw,  Evergreen*.  A  UO/ 

Boses,  Grntic  Vines,  etc.  Re¬ 
sides  many  Desirable  Novelties,  we  ofTer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  stock  In  the  L’.  S.  Cata¬ 
logues  sent,  to  all  regular  customers  free.  To  others! 
No.  1,  Fruits,  Me.;  No. 2,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illus¬ 
trated.  I5e. ;  No.  '•>,  Strawberries :  No.  t,  Wholesale:  No. 

6.  Hoses,  free,  ELLWAMGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Great  Secret 


Of  exceptionally  long  and  abundant 
hair  may  never  he  solved  ;  but  that 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  preserves  the  hair 
in  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and 
even  restores  it,  when  thin  and  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

P.  .T.  Cullen,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  “  My  father,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  lost  all  the  hair  from  the  top  of  his 
head.  After  one  month’s  trial  of  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  coming,  and, 
in  three  months,  he  had  a  tine  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color.” 

J.  T.  Gibson,  !Hj  Hope  fit.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire,  Eng.,  says  :  '*  I  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  lias  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  alter  using  but  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


SOME  SIMPLE  REMEDIES, 


Common  salt  is  useful  in  many  ways.  A 
pinch  of  it  put  upon  the  tongue  and  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly,  will  relieve  heart-burn ;  it, 
is  also  a  sure  cure  for  any  distress  caused  by 
eating  too  freely  of  nuts. 

An  excellent  gargle  for  sore  throat  is  sim¬ 
ply  salt  and  vinegar. 

Put  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  one-half  a  pint 
of  soft  water,  keep  it  where  it  is  warm,  and  if 
your  eyes  are  weak  or  the  lids  inflamed,  ap¬ 
ply  it.  to  them  two  nr  three  times  a  day  with 
a  soft  linen  doth. 

Geranium  leaves,  particularly  those  of  the 
Rose  Geranium,  are  excellent  if  well  mashed 
and  softened,  to  apply  to  cuts  or  other  wounds 
where  the  skin  is  cut  and  broken. 

The  Balsam  Pear  (Momordica  Cbarantia) 
put  in  a  bottle  with  whisky  to  preserve  it,  is 
very  healing.  I  used  to  raise  it  both  for  its 
beauty  and  its  medicinal  virtues. 

AUNT  EM. 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  NEED.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


W  Ido-  A.  walie  Oats. 

1  .ili.'Ni  Bush,  raised  from  1 110  pounds  of  Seed  as  an 
Ordinary  Kidd  Crnp. 

This  wonderful  variety  of  Oats  is  being  Introduced 
by  seedsmen  this  season  for  the  first  For  description 
Bee  Catalogue.  HIRA  M  SIBLEY  &  <  <>,, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  price,  $2  per  bush. 


C  lypure  and  highly  concentrated.  Il  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothiog  on^jartb 
Will  make  nens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  ntl  diseases  of  bens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhe.-e,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  eta.  In  stamps.  23g-lb.  tin  cans.  St;  by  mall 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5 
I-S.  Johnson  A.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston.  Mass 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 


I  think  1  may  say  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  two-thirds  of  the  ills  from  which 
mankind  suffer,  originate  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
ami  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  our  inability 
as  housekeepers  we  should  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  determine.  There  are  none  so 
unwise  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
stomach  is  the  laboratory  from  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  either  health  or  disease  to  every 
other  portion  of  the  body,  nml  that  upon  the 
assimilation  of  proper  food  depends  the  use¬ 
fulness  or  want  of  usefulness  of  all  its  organs 

Upon  the  housewife  rests,  in  a  great  me  asure, 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  her  family 
the  germs  of  sickness  anil  death,  or  that  which 
shall  develop  into  strength  and  rosy  cheekeil 
health.  Each  member  of  her  household  has  Ins 
or  her  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  which  are 
often  indulged,  pampering  the  appetite  with 
delicacies  which  the  eater  would  he  better 
without.  Jennie  rises  late,  and  glancing  over 
the  table,  sees  no  article  which  the  morbid 
state  of  her  stomach  calls  for,  and  so  with  only 
a  cup  of  coffee,  she  starts  off  for  school,  with 
a  dinner  basket  which  her  over-fond  mamma 
has  filled  with  rich  pie  and  cuke — “for  Jennie 
didn’t  eat  any  breakfast,  and  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  coax  her  appetite.” 

Now,  if  Jennie  hud  risen  by  daylight,  opened 
her  windows,  and  shaken  up  her  bed,  helped 
mother  with  the  breakfast,  and  perhaps  found 
time  before  the  meal,  for  a  run  iu  the  fresh 
air,  it  is  my  opinion  she  would  have  sat  down 
to  a  breakfast  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  and  rel¬ 
ished  it  too;  but  what,  is  more,  she  might 
have  gained  therefrom  the  proper  materials 
for  brain-food  which  her  constant  study  ren¬ 
ders  necessary,  and  also  the  muscle-forming 
matter  which  growth  demands. 

It  needs  but  a  moment’s  consideration  to 
convince  the  wise  housekeeper  that  in  order 
to  insure  perfect  health  the  same  ingredients 
should  be  taken  in  the  food  that  naturally  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  composition  of  the  body.  Milk  is  of 
itself  one  of  the  best  of  foods,  and  used  iu 
combination  with  so  nutritious  a  substance  as 
oatmeal,  furnishes  as  nearly  ns  possible  a  per¬ 
fect  diet,  and  if  the  meal  is  properly  cooked, 
it  is  as  palatable  as  it  is  healthful.  If  inteuded 
for  breakfast,  it  should  lie  put,  to  souk  over¬ 
night,  as  otherwise  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
cooking,  which  the  earliness  of  the  mobbing 
meal  will  scarcely  give  time  for.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  a  double  kettle  or  covered  pail  set. 
in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  if  plenty  of 
wat  r  is  put  iu.  it  need  not  be  uncovered  until 
the  contents  are  done.  The  salt  which  we  add 
for  the  sake  ol'  taste  is  simply  to  satisfy  t  he 
natural  demaud  of  the  system  for  one  of  its 
needed  minerals. 

A  plain  diet  of  meat  and  vegetables — with 
less  of  the  former  than  is  usually  considered 
desirable  or  necessary — good,  home-made 
bread,  both  white  and  brown,  fruit  (not  pre¬ 
serves,  but  as  uear  the  natural  state  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  them),  fresh  eggs,  which  ad¬ 
mit  of  mauy  ways  of  cooking,  not* forgetting 
that  old-fashioned,  but  decidedly  healthful 
dish,  linked  bruins,  would,  1  believe,  make  a 
great  change  for  the  better  in  many  and  many 
a  household.  And  I  am  afraid  that,  not  only 
is  a  reform  needed  as  regards  the  kind  of  food 
used,  but  iu  many  cases,  in  the  maimer  of 
preparing  if  also.  For  instance,  our  Saturday's 
dish  of  baked  beans  1  do  not  consider  fit  to  be 
eaten  until  cooked  quite  to  pieces.  1  boil  un¬ 
til  they  w  ill  drop  apart,  then  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  three  or  four  hours.  When  dished 
for  the  table,  I  press  closely  together,  so  that 
when  cold  they  may  be  sliced  like  cake.  Iu 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  SfmiS! 

TYLER.  SOUR  EGAN.  OHIO,  and  CUTHBERT  Rasp 
l«*rry  PiaDts.  at  low  price.-.  Special  rales  for  lots  of 
3,000  or  more.  C.  C>  HART,  Southington,  Conn. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 


Arc  the  In  Tone,  Style,  Flnieti  end  general 

make  tip  of  »nr  rood*  made*  Uimrantml  for  CyesJB. 
Send  lor  Catalogue,  testimonials  and  terms,  rrvu,  to 

Weaver  Organ  nml  Plano  Co., 

I  Factory,  York, 


Best  »nd  most  profUabl*’  LATE  WHITE 
PEACH:  Ch  air*  Ctiolre  bell  U»e  yellow 
prarib  Lars*”  siwk  o’  Puueh  trccic  suitable 
tor  »U  action*.  William's  Kariy  Red, 
best  early  nppl«a*  Uoo.1  »:oolt  ,\  ppleT n*CM, 
mow  popular  and  late  keeping  kind*  Pear** 
Cherry,  Quince  and  all  fruit  trees  and 
fruit  beariur  plants.  '.’00,000  '2-ycar  old  An- 
pttrnjrua  root*.  I^irgc  stock  of  Shade  aud 
OruanRMif  ns.  Sen«1  for  OtJilogur,  8.  E. 
KOtfKItS  A  SOS,  MU  Holly*  N.  J. 


'  FDPD’S: 

I  LATE? 


PRUNE  PUDDING  WITH  LEMON  SAUCE 


1/\AA  ELEGANT  LARGE 
UUU  TUrtIvl-II  RDGH 

Given  lo  tlie  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHERWOOD  HA  R  N  ESS  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


This  is  a  very  cheap  pudding  at  this  seasou 
when  eggs  are  reasonable.  Beat  half  a  pint 
of  (four  with  milk  enough  to  make  a  smooth 
panto;  add  two  wcll-beateu  eggs  with  a  pinch 
of  salt.  The  batter  should  bo  thick  aud  if 
necessary  add  more  (four.  Have  ready  a  half 
pound  of  primes  that  have  bceu  stewed  until 
soft,  drained  and  stoned.  Dredge  them  with 
(lour  aud  stir  them  in  the  batter,  Dip  your 
pudding  cloth  into  boiling  water, wring  itout, 
and  flour  well ;  pour  the  pudding  in,  leaving 
room  for  it  to  swell ;  plunge  it  into  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  boil  steadily  for  two  hours.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  there  bo  plenty  of  water  for  the 
pudding  to  swim  about  in,  that  the  cloth  be 
tied  tightly,  and  that  the  boil  be  a  steady  and 
continuous  one.  To  make  a  nice  sauce  for 
this,  pare  the  thin  yellow  rind  of  a  large  lem¬ 
on,  ami  put  it  into  a  bowl  with  the  juice  of  the 
lemon;  pour  on  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
aud  let  it  stand  for  an  hour  to  draw  out  the 
oil  from  the  lemon  rind.  Put  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  and  wheu 
it  melts  stir  in  an  even  tablespoonful  of  floor; 
mix  until  very  smooth;  add  the  lemon-juice 
and  water  strained  from  the  rind,  half  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
simmer  until  you  have  a  smooth,  creamy 
sauce  (about  two  minutes  after  it  commences 
to  boil).  Remove  to  one  side  of  the  fire  and 
add  the  beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs  almost  drop 
by  drop,  so  as  not  Lo  curdle  them.  Let  it 
thicken  for  two  or  three  minutes  stirring  the 
while,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  E.  m. 

Chicago,  111. 


iThe  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 


GRAPE8  AND  BERRIES. 

Ulster,  Po'keepsle,  Ditch.-*  GRAPES:  Comet  PEAR 
TREES.  Lueretla  DEWBERRY,  best  early.  *25  per  1,000. 
Minnewaski  BLACKBERRY,  early,  hardy,  best  high 
bush.  Semi  for  redaction  by  the  acre.  All  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  A-  80N, 

MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


_of  ohm  solid  sheet  of  7.!nc,  produc 
jr  ing  x  Uoublt-faccl  board  of  tbe 
.  greatest  durability.  The  ileep 
Mu  1.1  ngraa.kc*  it  hold  more  water 
OvSr  than  any  oilier  board.  A  haril- 
v  wood  friuiio,  firmly  held  to- 
'■  nunr gather  with  in  iron  bolt,  se- 
-I  |  llilllllH  cure*  strength,  durtiMUly  and 
‘economy.  The  objection  raised 
against  th  s  boa  d  comes  from 
NS&jPNdc.i  er«,  a  lio  say  “they  Inst  too 
'  loner."  If  your  grocer  refuses  to 
.procuiechli  board  for  you, write  US. 
PFANSCHM1DT.  DODGE  A  CO., 

7.  218  A  250  W.  Pol  k  St . ,  Chicago 


Send  your  address  on  postal  for  one  to 

\V.  D.  LANE.  Florist 


MIDDLEBCRY.  VT. 


«  State  and  I  Niagara  for  S I  post.  paid.  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Delaware,  Ives,  Elvira.  Lady.  Catawba. 
Martha,  Moore's  Earl  v.  Worden.  Poeklington, 
Diamond.  Ven-cnnes,  Ac.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber¬ 
ries.  Gooseberries.  Jessie  Strawberry, Luoratiti  Dew¬ 
berry,  Jte.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL.  Ohio. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


FOR  dAEE 


FRESH  IMP.  MWG0LD  SEED 


LZj  20  cents  m  w  rackuce 

Makes  Five  Callons  of  »  delicious,  sparkling 
temperance  ben-iage.  Strengthens  arid  puri¬ 
ties  the  Ido, >d.  Its  purity  amt  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all.  Sold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  everywhere. 


Of  the  best  kinds.  Lucent  and  other  grass  seeds  for 
mixture.  I  find  that  all  the  big  lest-  of  Jersey  cows  are 
the  result,  or  feeding  large  quantities  of  peas  and  oats. 
For  prices  address  AV  M .  I'KOZIEK, 

Northport.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  ££££ 

O.  J.  WILSON,  Grand  Forks.  Dak.,  is  averaging 
S  to  10  orders  >t  day.  \VM.  si-;R vis,  Philo 
III.,  is  clearing  s»‘>.00  per  day.  These  arc 
only  Humpies.  '  uiulogue  Free. 

J.  E.  SI1KPARD  A  CO..  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 


NORTHERN  GROWN  Seed  Potatoes  lb  varieties 
Prices  Low.  List  free.  Send  for  it.  Address 

S.  FROGN'KR.  Herman,  Minn. 


ALBANY SEED STORE 


ESTABLISHED  1S31 


A  CURE  FOR  FELONS. 


“What  ails  your  finger:"  was  asked  of  an 
old  lady  who  had  lost  the  end  of  one  digit. 

“That  was  caused  by  a  felon,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  ”1  have  had  three  bad  felons  iu  my  life, 
but  now  I  can  cure  them  every  time.”  Of 
course  the  next  question  was  “Flow:” 

“Just  as  soon  us  1  suspect  l  have  a  felon 
coming,  (you  know  it  feels  just,  as  if  there  was 
a  splinter  there,  only  there  isn't  any)  I  cut  a 
lemon  in  two.  and  put  the  sore  finger  into  it. 
When  the  lemon  gets  hot  and  slimy,  I  take 
another  piece  and  keep  doing  so  unt  il  the  felon 
is  Cured.”  “How  loug  does  it  take  to  euro 
one:”  “If  you  take  it  in  the  very  beginning, 
it  can  sometimes  be  cured  iu  a  uight,  but  more 
often  it  takes  longer.”  “Does  the  lemon  make 
the  finger  acbof”  “Indeed  it.  does;  but  it  kills 
the  felon  every  time,” 

So  sure  was  she  of  the  good  effects  of  this 
simple  remedy  1  thought  it  worth  writing 
down  for  the  readers  of  the  Rural. 

S.  E.  H. 


M  ii  ('inn  her’ k  llaiul  Planter, /br  Corn,  Beam, 
ami  Beet  Sr  til.  The  tiiotT  In  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  ami  (erttis. 

H.  M  .Mnconiltcr  A  Co.,  MTV*.  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen' I  Agent*:  A.  <’.  Stoddard,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.:  K.  Bruch  Mason,  Litchfield.  Conn,; 
H.  M.  Smith  A  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


IMPORTERS,  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


J  \V.  ADAMS  A  CO  .  Springfield,  Mass. 

Growers  of  small  rndt  plants  of  extra  quality, 
originators  of  the  new 

Springfield  Thnrtili-s*  Rtiapbcrry, 

described  In  tin*  Rural  of  April  (t.  Fine  plants  Ftv  mail 
$1  per  dozen:  Ji)  for  *3. 


ALL  VARIETIES  OF 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed 

.  ,  1  .  a  *-1  T  •  .  - nn  _ _ „1  j ,  :  ... 


Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  F  It  EK  on  application. 

"SPECIAL  It  A  TKS  to  Marker  Gardeners  ami 
Trucker*. and  persons  buying  lulu  r«e  uuunti  ties. 


The  EA  It  LA  A  I, BIND  POTATO  has made 
a  good  record  at  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station, 
also  at  the  Rural  n rounds.  See  page  243.  If  you 
want  the  Host  Early  Putuio  out  be  stue  and 
try  It.  Catalogue  Tree. 

L.  11.  READ,  Cabot.  Vt. 


Oatalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pities,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 

Catnip*  SpteioM  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  III. 


Ladies’  Seed  Concern. 

ID  choice  kinds  Flower  Seeds.  10  rts_.  75  kinds.  25 
ets.;  12  separate  torts,  our  choice,  m  cts.,  .is  kin  us.  50 
et*  ;  75  kinds,  fl.lil.  KEENE  VAI.LKA.N.  A'. 


ItK.K  It  A  CRATES  or  all  kinds:  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  lo  give auiilstnetlon.  Write 
for  prices.  1..  p.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Cl. 


THE  FARMER  AND  PLANTER'S  KN  1 FF.— FIVE  FOR  THREE  DOLLARS. 

1”^'  . .  *'■'  f  '  ‘  rtfor»^UThteteCour 

M7  pattern,  brass 
lined  and  cheap  at 
Si.  No  better  blades 
van  be  made  Strong 
2  blade.  Ml  cents: 
Colorado  stock 

ivtitfe.  H  blades,  $1; 

Hunting  Knife,  Si 
Pruning,  w)  cents  to 
81,  Building,  35  aud 
•Vi  cents  Graf  ling, 
'25  cents;  8-lneu 


CARAMEL  CAKE. 

In  the  recipe  given  for  the  above  iu  tbe 
Rural  of  March  1!),  it  should  have  read  one- 
antl-one-half  cup  of  flour  instead  of  one  half 
cup.  MRS.  E.  L.  WESTON. 
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Is  ironing  table-cloths  make  as  few  folds  in 
them  as  possible  if  you  would  have  them  He 
smooth  upon  the  table.  Wide,  white,  double- 
faced  cotton  flanuel  under  a  table-cloth  dead¬ 
ens  sou ud  and  greatly  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  liueti. 


TT  .  - ,  y  tvuta .  o-Diuu 

family  Shears,  f7V-cnis:»r>t'-page  list  free.talso  "How  to  l  .-><■  a  Razor. 

MAHER  A  GR08H,  30  S  ^t.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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Saturday,  Api-il  16, 18S7. 

Titf.  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  went  into 
force  April  4,  and  bats  now  been  It.1  days  in 
operation.  It  was  before  Congress  six  years, 
and  should  have  been  turned  out  as  nearly 
perfect  as  any  novel  legislation  could  be  made 
by  the  wisdom  of  nil  the  lawyers  and  other 
highly  paid  legislators  of  that. body.  .Judging 
by  the  chorus  of  complaints  against  it  from 
ail  quarters,  from  every  industry  mill  every 
interest  in  the  country,  it  is  a  mass  of  incom¬ 
prehensible  i m perfections.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  what,  it  means;  everybody  seems  to 
think  it.  hostile  to  his  own  business.  It  stops 
the  issue  of  thousands  of  free  passes;  it  raises 
the  rate  on  all  theatrical,  circus  and  other 
traveling  companies,  as  well  as  on  over  75,060 
drummers:  it  deprives  clergymen  of  their 
time-houored  privileges,  and  it  causes  lots  of 
gmmbling  from  what  may  be  called  other  in¬ 
dividual  interests.  Some  iron  works  near 
Pittsburg  and  factories  in  several  other  places 
have  shutdown  on  the  ground  tlmt  owing  to 
the  heavy  freight  rates  it,  isitnpo-sible  for  them 
to  carry  on  business.  Others  threaten  to  do  so. 
From  investigations  into  the  workings  of  the 
new  railroad  tariff,  this  morning’s  Bradstreet, 
finds  that  advances  on  railroads  east  of  the 
Missouri  River,  from  former  ratoe.  range  from 
20  to  40  per  cent.  There  are  a  few  increases 
below  10  per  cent  ;  and  some  above  40  per 
cent. ;  while  transcontinental  rates  range  from 
800  to  700  per  cent,  higher,  and  arc  simply 
prohibitive.  Some  of  the  loudest  complaints 
come  from  shippers  who  have  heretofore  en¬ 
joyed  heavy  rebates.  Many  of  the  minor 
interior  shipping  (mints  are  yet  without,  a  rate 
to  the  centers  of  distribution.  The  bulk  of 
the  local  business  supplied  from  New  York  is 
required  to  pay  from  HI  to  15  per  cent,  higher 
freight,  charges.  The  long  and  short  huul  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  cause  most  trouble.  The 
New  Commissioners  have  virtually  suspended 
its  effects  through  the  greater  part  of  the  South 
for  three  months,  until  investigations  can  be 
made.  A  United  States  Judge  in  Ore¬ 
gon  has  decided  that  it,  does  not  apply 
to  competition  by  sea,  and  a  United  States 
Judge  in  New  Orleans  bos  decided  that 
the  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  (In  the 
hands  of  a  United  States  Receiver)  need  not 
obey  its  provisions.  The  farmo’s  of  the  West, 
who  expected  grout  things  from  it,  arc  loud  in 
their  complaints  aga  inst,  its  disastrous  effects, 
ami  .•iic  combining  with  the  merchants and 
others  to  minimize  its  evils.  All  speak  against 
it,  even  the  railroads,  which,  from  present 
appearances,  are  likely  to  gain  most,  by  it.. 
Sufficient,  time  should  be  allowed,  however,  to 
to  get  the  law  into  proper  operation.  There 
is  doubtless  a  great  deal  ol'  good  in  it,  but  its 
faults  are  most. conspicuous  at  the  outset 
..Gov.  Hill  of  this  State  has  vetoed  the 
High  License  Rill  as  “special  legislation,”  be¬ 
cause  it  applied  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
only;  and  also  on  the  plea  that,  it  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  as  it  made  the  “'keeping  on  hand" 
of  liquors,  without  a  license,  a  crime,  forfeit¬ 
ing  all  found  on  the  premisses  of  dealers 
having  wine  and -beer  licenses  only;  while  the 
Constitution  guarantees  the  sanctity  of  pri¬ 
vate  property.  Rum -sellers  and  buyers  in- 
tox lent  i  ugly  jubilant;  Prohibitionists  content; 
temperance  folks  indignant,;  politicians  happy, 
the  Republicans  having  placated  the  temj*er- 
aucc  advocates;  mid  the  Democrat*  having 

befriended  lie-  "rum  Interest.1  . The 

Treasury  decides  that  clothing  ordered  from 
Europe  by  a  resident  in  this  country  must 
pay  import  duty,  unless  the  person  goes  to 
Europe  for  it.  and  then  11  will  rest,  with  the 
Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  debark¬ 
ation  whether  or  not,  it  will  be  entitled  to  free 

entry.  The  rule  applies  to  Canada  also . 

....Prairie  fires  have,  been  very  destructive 
near  Huron  and  Highmore,  Dakota....  A 
week  ago  very  disastrous  prairie  fires  swept 
over  the  eastern  parts  of  Norton  and  Graham 
Counties  in  Northwestern  'Kansas.  Many 
dwelling-houses  and  si  ill  more  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings  with  stacks  of  grain  and  hay  as  well 
as  corn-cribs  were  burned,  leaving  hundreds 
of  farmers  almost  destitute.  The  burned  car¬ 
casses  of  thousands  of  fowls  and  hogs  and 
of  many  cattle  and  horses  mark  the  track 
of  the  flames.  Sixteen  human  lives  are  known 

to  have  been  lost . AH  the  ancient  parts 

of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  the  oldest  city  in 
the  United  States, were  burned  Iasi.  Saturday, 
together  with  a  large  part  of  lie-  more 
modeili  town,  including  several  hotels— loss 

about  $850  000  .  .... 

.  .  Daring  1880  Culm  shipped  to  this  country 
1)4  per  cent,  of  her  sugar  and  molasses  .... 
Bully  England  demands  from  poor  little 
Hayti  $1,000, IJU0  for  debts  due  English  sub¬ 
jects,  She  Threatens  to  take  forcible  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  island  of  Tortuga  in  case  of  re¬ 
fusal.  France  offers  to  mediate.  The  United 
Stales  euu  ut  least  protest  in  support  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  This  morning’s  cablegrams 
say  she  will  seize  no  territory;  and  that  she 

has  reduced  her  demands  to  *100,000 . 

....  . Men  are  Working  duy 

and  night  <m  ' ur  new  war  ships.  On  March 
21,  last,  the  English  navy  was  officially  ap 
praised  at  about;  $£00; 000, 00(1.  ....  ..After 
the  Vanderbilt  gift  of  Rosa  BonheurV  $50,000 
picture,  and  Miss  Wolfe’s  gift  of  $350,000 
worth  of  pict  ures  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  here,  Mr.  George  I.  Honey  presents  it 

with  $40,000  worth  ot  paintings . 

Mass,  has  started  a  Board  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  dentistry:  but.  none  to  regulate 

the  practice  of  medicine  . . . Tho  i’ieumont 

country  ranges  from  Virginia  to  Alabama, 
and  the  men  who  made  that.  Atlanta  Cotton 
Exhibit  ion  so  great  a  success  a  few  years  ago, 
are  going  to  got  up  uu  agricultural  and  indus 
trial  exhibition  or  its  products  at  Atlanta,  to 
be  opened  next  October .  Tuesday,  Cali¬ 

fornia  defeated  the  three  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  her  constitution.  The  first,  proposed 
to  re-construct  tho  (Supreme  Court.  Tho 
justices  elected  by  the  people  were  to  select  u 
Chief  Justice  from  their  number  every  two 
years.  The  second  increased,  the  judges’  sal¬ 


aries.  The  third  gave  cities  with  over  10,000 
population,  the  power  to  make  their  own 
charters,  making  the  mayors  the  responsible 

heads  of  municipal  governments . The 

Manitobans  are  red-hot  mad  because  the  Do¬ 
minion  authorities  refuse  to  charter  side  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  Province.  They  are  talking  of 
building  a  branch  from  tho  Canada  Pacific,  to 
the  U.  H.  border, at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  Legislature  met  last.  Thursday  and  was  too 
uiad  to  listen  to  the  •‘speech  from  the  throne,” 

.  Ut.  Rev.  Alfred  Lee,  senior  Bishop  of 

the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  died  Tues¬ 
day  at  his  home  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Born 
Sept,  !1,  1807,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1827; 
after  studying  law  and  practicing  two  years, 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  New  York  in  1837;  ordained  priest 
nt  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1888.  Chosen  Bishop 
of  the  new  dloeese  of  Dela  ware  in  1841.  Be¬ 
came  Presiding  Bishop  in  1884 . . . 

_ All  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago  and  St. 

Louis,  as  well  as  the  Southern  roads  refuse  to 
pay  any  commission  ou  the  sale  of  tickets, 
doing  all  the  business  at  their  own  oil  lees. 
The  Northwestern  roads  terminating  at  Chic¬ 
ago,  uud  all  the  roads  west  of  there  aud  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Chicago  aud  Northwestern,  insist  on  paying 
commissions  as  formerly,  and  maintain  that 
they  are  now  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  l  aw.  All  the  Eastern  roads, 
therefore,  refuse  to  sell  tickets  cm  tho  recalei- 
traut  Western  roads,  so  that  no  “through” 
tickets  are  sold  at  any  of  their  offices  to  points 
west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  Western 
roads  Intend  either  to  appeal  to  t  he  now  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commissioners,  or  open 
ticket  offices  themselves  at  the  principal 
points  in  the  East,  or  both.  The  biggest  boy¬ 
cott  yet,  by  the  very  corporations  that  are 
loudest  in  denouncing  boycotting.  The  tick¬ 
ets  of  211  lines  are  “turned  to  the  wall” . 

. From  Jan.  1  to  April  I,  1,046  miles 

of  new  railroad  track  were  laid  on  49  differ¬ 
ent  lines  in  25  States  aud  Territories.  It  is 
expected  that  the  track  laying  for  1887  will 
aggregate  from  8,011(1  to  10,(100  miles.... Not  a 
week  passes  without  accounts  of  farmers  who 
have  been  killed,  in  this  and  other  cities,  by 
blowing  out  the  gns  in  their  bed-rooms  at,  the 
hotels  at  which  they  have  put  up.  Most  of 
them  don’t  know  that  the  gus  must  be  shut  off 
by  turning  the  cock;  and  that  if  the  light  is 
extinguished  by  blowing,  the  gas  still  contin¬ 
ues  to  flow  into  the  room,  und  ns  it  cannot,  be 
smelled  owing  to  its  gradual  mixture  with  the 
uir,  the  victim  is  usually  suffocated  during 
sleep  from  which  he  never  awakes.  We 
notice  one  death  here  this  week  from  this 
cause;  another  in  Chicago,  and  a  third  at 
Cincinnati— all  reported  to  bo  from  the 

“rural  districts.” _  At  the  Nat  ional  drill 

at  Washington  in  tho  last  week  of  May,  32 
States  and  several  Territories  will  send  142 
companies,  numbering,  in  all  over  7,1)00  men 
—$80,000  in  prizes;  no  distinction  In  regard  to 
“race,  color,  or  previous  condition.”  All  the 
Southern  States  will  be  represented,  a  few 
companies  only  having  refused  to  compete 

ivith  colored  troops . 

Tho  Pennsylvania  House  has  passed  the 
Brooks  High-License  Bill.  It  provides  that 
the  license  in  cities  of  the  first,,  second  and 
third  class  .shall  be  $500;  in  all  other  cities 
*800;  in  boroughs  $1  OH  and  $50,  ami  in  town¬ 
ships  $75 . Germany  insists  on  the 

right  to  ex  pel  Germans  who  have  been  natur¬ 
alized  here,  if  they  return  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  Fatherland.  If  they  slay  there 
more  than  two  years  continuously  they  are 
liable  to  be  conscripted  into  the  army  and 

treated  as  Germans  it)  all  other  ways . 

The  President  tins  appointed  Eugene  Semple, 
of  Washington  Territory,  to  be  Governor  of 
Washington  Territoiy,  and  Samuel  D.  Shan¬ 
non,  or  Cheyenne,  to  bo  Secretary  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  Territory . For  uliout  two  years 

the  conductors.  bm.keuuu  and  other  employes 
on  freight  trains  on  the  Panhandle  Railroad 
between  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio, 
—have  conspired  to  plunder  the  freight  ears 
by  breaking  open  valuable  packages  Olid  talc 
mg  all  or  n  part  of  their  oouteuts,  1  hu  saalfl  ou 
the  car-doom  were  tampered  with  so  that  they 
appeared  all  right  ou  examination.  Western 
bound  freight  alone  wasstoloii,  and  the  thefts 
were  not  discovered  until  the  packages  cach¬ 
ed  thopersouK  to  whom  they  were  sent..  1  heso 
claimed  damages  for  losses  from  the  railroads 
and  the  claims  have  been  over  $500.1)00.  At* 
ter  a  great  deal  of  clever  detective  work,  (|, 
rascals  were  found  out  and  05  of  them  were 
arrested  last  Monday.  Over  a  dozen  more 
have  been  arrested  since,  and,  in  all,  about 
400  warrants  wore  issued  for  employes,  ex- 
employes,  their  wives  uud  other  members  of 
their  uumlcs  who  knew  of  the  robberies,  receiv¬ 
ers  of  the  stolen  goods,  etc. ,  etc.  Such  good* 
were  found  on  the  persons  or  in  t  be  houses  of  all. 
The  must  gigantic  dishonest  "combine”  over 

known . A  statement  prepared  ut 

the  Treasury  Department  shows  tho  amount 
of  money  in  actual  circulation  April  I,  as 
follows:  Gold  coin,  $878, 200,462, ;  standard  sil¬ 
ver  dollars,  $56,800,818;  subsidiary  silver, 
$48,586,710;  gold  certificate!*,  $94,646,015;  Gi¬ 
ver  certificates,  $181,030,480;  United  States 
notes,  $325,581,078;  national  bank  notes, 
*884,565,770  -  total,  $1 ,81 4. 098, 343,  being 
a  net  increase  of  $7,052,288  In  actual  cir¬ 
culation  since  March  1  last, ........... 

_ The  Republican  majority  in  the  Michigan 

Legislature  have  decided  oh  high  license  and 
local-option  in  the  Wolverine  Slate,  The 
limit  of  the  license  is  fixed  as  follows:  For 
cities  with  lO.OUO  inhabitants  uud  over,  $700; 
for  cit  ies  under  10,000,  $500  ,  for  incorporated 
villages.  $100;  for  townships,  $300.  No  dis¬ 
crimination  is  proposed  between  wine  and 
beer  licenses.  No  intoxicating  beverages  to  bo 

sold  in  any  county  which  so  votes . 

. . . As  t  be  Cent  nil  Union  Telephone  ( 'om- 

pany,  which  controls  the  telephone  business 
in  Indiana,  failed  to  procure  at  tin  recent  ses¬ 
sion  Of  the  Legislature  a  repeal  of  the  act 
providing  that  the  rent,  of  a  telephone  in  that 
State  should  not  exceed  $3  a  month,  it  has 
given  notice  that  in  towns  of  less  than  Id, Odd 
inhabitants  it*  exchanges  will  bo  closed  on  the 
3dth  iust.  It  asserts  that  it  canuot  afford  to 

do  business  at  the  rate  fixed  by  law . A 

bill  reducing  the  legal  profits  of  tho  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  passed  the  lower  branch  of 
Ikci’ciihiisylvunia  Legislature.  It'  tho  hill  Lu| 


comes  a  law  it  will  cat  down  the  profits  of  the 

company  about  $4,000,000  per  annum . 

The  Dow  high-license  law  in  Ohio  has 
closed  48  saloons  in  Columbus.  800  in  Toledo 

and  300  in  Cleveland . .  ...W.  C.  Miller,  of 

De  Kalb  County,  Ga.,  refused  to  close  bis  dis¬ 
tillery  in  obedience  to  the  Prohibition  Raw; 
white  on  trial  before  Judge  Clark,  in  a  State 
Court,  Federal  Judge  Pardee  granted  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  transferring  the  case  to  his 
court.  Gov.  Gordon  and  Judge  Clark  protest 
against,  this  assumption  of  Federal  authority 
in  a  State  criminal  ease,  and  the  State  will 
appear  us  a  party  in  Pardee’s  court  and  claim 
sole  jurisdiction  over  the  prisoner . Car¬ 

dinal  Taschereau,  of  Quebec,  who  in  Feb., 
1885,  forbade  the  priests  within  bis  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  grant  absolution  to  Catholic  Knights 
of  Labor,  thus  preventing  them  from  receiv¬ 
ing  “Communion :”  last, Saturday,  in  obedience 
to  the  Pope,  suspended  “the  effects  of  the  sen 
tenee  until  further  orders,”  and  prolonged  the 
time  of  Pascal  Commuuiori  t  ill  the  Feast  of 
tho  Ascension.  Catholics  have  to  go  “to  con¬ 
fession  and  communion  at  least  once  a  year, 

and  that  at  Easter  or  thereabouts.” . 

Advices  from  Rome  say  t  hat,  on  tho  represen¬ 
tations  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore, 
the  Pope  has  decided  not  to  condemn  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  l.nhor,  Til  is  is  likely 
to  greatly  encourage  and  increase  the  Order, 
as  vast  numbers  of  workingmen  are  Catholics. 

. John  Wananmkcr,  the  large  clothing 

merchant  of  Philadelphia,  has  adopted  Hie 
profit-sharing  system  among  all  his  employees 
who  have  been  with  him  seven  years.  He  has 
raised  the  wages  of  all — men  and  women — 
and  adopted  the  civil -service  system  of  pro¬ 
motions,  with  special  provision  for  rewarding 
marked  ability  and  usefulness — an  excellent 

example . 

...  Mr.  Blaine  is  getting  along  splendidly, 

and  will  start  cast  soon .  All  over 

the  United  States  meetings  arc  being  held  to 
protest  against  tho  proposed  Tory  Coercion 
policy  for  Ireland.  Ju  towns  and  cities  the 
Mayors  and  other  prominent  politicians  usu¬ 
ally  preside,  and  though  “Irish- Americans” 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  audience,  many 
Americans  are  present,  some  through  sympa¬ 
thy,  others  from  curiosity.  In  large  cities 
Boards  of  Aldermen  and  similar  civic  func¬ 
tionaries  are  passing  vehement  resolutions  on 
tho  matter.  A  large  number  of  tho  State 
Legislatures  have  passed  u  joint  resolutions,” 
condemning  the  project.  Prominent  politi- 
ciaus,  especially  brilliant  Ingulls  of  Kansas, 
have  been  making  fiery  speeches  against  it 
and  the  English  nation  generally.  Gov. 
Green  of  N.  J.,  refused  to  attend  an  anti- 
coercion  meeting  ut  Trenton,  aud  tho  Irish 
vote  in  that,  city,  always  strongly  Democratic, 
was  cast,  for  the  Republicans  who,  for  i.lic 
first  I  line  in  a  quarter  of  u  century,  were  tri¬ 
umphant,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  nearly  all 
tho  offices,  although  Green  later  offered  to 
preside,  hut.  his  offer  was  refused.  The  Irish 
vote  gave  the  Republicans  victory  in  several 
Other  towns  also,,,. The  moulder*  lu  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Bridge.  Beach  A  Co.,  stove  manu¬ 
facturers, Sfc.  Louis,  Mo., struck  for  shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages  a  short,  time  back.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  arrangement*  between  the  members  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Association,  patterns  of 
the  firm  were  sent  to  the  works  of  other  local 
makers  to  have  eastings  made  from  them. 
The  moulders  in  these  works  struck  rather 
than  handle  them.  In  turn  they  were  sent  to 
other  stove  works  at  Leavenworth,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  other  points; 
but,  the  moulders  at  all  the  works  have  gone 
out  rather  than  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  The  strike  is  likely  to  extend  to  all 
large  stove  factories  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  owners  of  all  are  members  of  tho  associa¬ 
tion  and  all  the  men  are  resolute.  Other 
workmen  on  stoves  art)  likely  to  strike  in  su(>- 
port  of  the  moulder* . Loud  com¬ 

plaints  of  frauds Hgu mat  Prohibition  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  especially  among  the  drinking  miners, 
iron  workers  aud  lumbermen  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Peninsula.  It  Is  charged  that  hundreds 
of  voters  were  imported  from  Wis.,  to  work 

against  it . Very  des  'motive  floods  in 

various  purls  of  the  Northern  States  and 

Canada . A  special  from  St.  Cluirs- 

villo,  Ohio,  reports  that  a  cyclone  passsed  over 
Belmont  Comity  yesterday  afternoon,  wreck- 
lug  several  farm  houses  and  barns  and  doing 
considerable  damage  to  chin  ches  and  business 
blocks  at  St.  Ulairsville.  The  County  Infirm¬ 
ary  bam,  which  cost  $6,000,  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  loss  in  St.  Clairsville  alone 
will  amount  to  fully  $800,000.  Reports  from 
other  townships  and  villages  have  increased 
the  aggregate  loss  at  midnight  to  upward  of 
$1,000,0110. .....  ....  A  cablegram  Wednesday 

says  that  there  is  such  an  enormous  rush  of 
emigrants  to  this  country  from  Ireland  that, 
all  the  hotels,  lodging-houses,  et.c.,  at.  Queens¬ 
town  arc  over-crowded,  and  people  ore  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  and  streets.  Over  1,500  left, 
that  day.  All  the  trails  At  lantic  lines  ot  steam- 
el’s  expect  un  enormous  emigrant,  business  this 
year.  Tho  threatened  Coercion  Law  in 
Ireland:  the  great,  chances  ot  war  ou  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  the  failure  of  crops  in  Great  Britain 
und  several  other  countries,  and  the  report* 
of  growing  prosperity  on  this  side  nr  til© 
water,  all  actively  favor  the  emigration. 
Then  again,  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
vast  armies  of  Europe  make*  all  the  poor,  on 
whom  that  pressure  weighs  most  griev¬ 
ously,  anxious  to  escape.  It  is  likely  the  im¬ 
migration  here  this  year  •will  be  as  great  as 
that  in  1848  and  1854  or  even  that,  in  1888, 
when  we  had  the  greatest  inflow  of  foreign 
population  on  record.  In  many  of  the  States 
there  is  a  strong  and  grow  ing  sentiment 
against  this  mighty  inrush  of  foreign  labor. ,. 

.Andrew  Carnegie,  the  phUaut.hropist 
Pittsburg  Scotch  millionaire  iron-master, 
has  just  arrived  here,  and  is  to  be  quietly  mar¬ 
ried  Friday  evening  next  to  Miss  Whitfield, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant 
who  died  eight  years  ugo.  lie  is  now  a  bach¬ 
elor  of  53,  and  she  is  nearly  30  years  younger, 
immediately  after  the  marriage,  the  “happy 
pair”  will  embark  for  a  Europe  sojourn . 


Send  your  address  ou  postal  curd  for  forty- 
eight  pugo  book  on  “Soap  Making.”  Free. 
Red  Seal  Lye  Co.,  848  North  Third  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.— Ada. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  16,  1887. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  tho  Conservative 
bill  providing  for  coercion  in  Ireland  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  most  ©treilUOus Opposition.  Ilart- 
ington  and  Chamberlain  and  the  Liberal- 
Uuiouist*  behind  them,  still  support  the  Con¬ 
servative  policy,  with  some  exceptions;  but 
there  appears  to  be  a  genuine  and  widespread 
feeling  of  popular  indignation  against  the 
measure,  which  is  finding  expression  at  public 
meetings  throughout  tho  country.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  demonstrations  of  late 
years  was  the  great  gathering  of  Mondav  last 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  where  about  150,000 
people  met  to  protest  against, the  government’s 
policy.  The  gathering  was  marked  by  great 
enthusiasm.  All  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
but  especially  in  England,  large  meetings  are 
held  every  week  to  protest  against  it;  and 
Scotland  and  Wales  are  only  a  little  behind 
England  in  their  opposition,  This  is  most  no¬ 
ticeable  umoug  (lie  working  classes,  who,  un¬ 
til  of  late,  were  bitterest  against,  everything 
Irish.  The  circumstances  unending  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  present  Coercion  Bill— the  eighty - 
seventh  with  in  u  century — are  much  less  fav¬ 
orable  for  the  party  proposing  the  bill  than 
perhups  ever  before.  Tho  Ministry  has  now 
to  count  not.  only  on  a  defiant  Ireland,  but  a 
divided  England.  It  is  noteworthy  that  tho 
coercion  policy  meets  with  a  very  seant  sym¬ 
pathy  in  Cauuda.  At  a  recent  banquet  in 
Montreal  the  Coercion  Act  was  denounced 
by  Secretary  ol  State  Cbauleau,  and  resolu¬ 
tions  protesting  strongly  against  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  have  beou  introduced 
into  the  Canadian  Parliament  by  a  strong 
government  supporter . 


An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages  giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  over  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriuge  Co., 
Phila.,  Pa, — Adv, 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  April  16,  1887. 

At  a  convention  of  tho  prominent  peach 
growers  of  Warren  and  Huuterdon  counties  N. 
J- , just  heid.it  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
outlook  favored  an  uriusunlly  large  crop  of 
fruit,  especially  peaches.  One  gentleman  said 
tlmt  he  had  thoroughly  examined  the  trees 
and  t  lmt  ho  found  that  not  one  bud  out  of  ten 
gave  any  indication  of  having  been  injured 
by  the  frost.  He  thought  that  the  crop  ot  the 
coming  season  would  be  the  heuvicst  known 

for  years . Last.  Saturday  a  delegation 

of  cattlemen  invited  the  President,  to  attend 
the  grand  reunion  of  the  livestock  breeders 
of  the  United  States  to  lie  held  nt.  Chicago 
Nov.  8  to  18  next.  His  presence  "will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  the 

time.”  . At  the  Loudon  auction  won) 

sales  246,000  bales  wore  offered,  of  which  174,- 

000  remained  unsold  last  Tuesday. ,  . The 

orange  industry  of  Florida  has  increased  ten¬ 
fold  ui  five  years.  In  1880  only  100.000  boxes 
were  shipped  out  of  the  State,  while  in  1884 
and  1885  tlw  exports  were  1.000,000  boxes,  and 
their  value  $1,500,000.  The  United  States 
eats,  it,  Is  estimated,  600,000,000  oranges 
yearly,  enough  to  give  to  each  man.  woman 
and  child  ten  oranges. ...  . .  Tho  Canadian 

Department  of  Agriculture  has  decided  to 
exhibit. specimen* of  Canadian  grain  through¬ 
out  England  aud  ut  all  the  county  fairs  this 
summer  for  t  he  purpose  of  inducing  English 
farmers  to  emigrate  to  Canada  and  especially 

the  Northwest  Territories . An  unusual 

ly  large  quantity  of  grain  is  going  to  Europe 
via  New  Orleans.  Is  this  one  of  the  results  of 

the  Inter-State  Commerce  bill ' . 

Tho  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  re¬ 
ceiving  very  discouraging  reports  of  t  he  con¬ 
dition  of  winter  wluut.  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  State— likely  that  a  full  average  will 
full  off  25  per  cent  At  the  meeting  of 

the  fresh  fruit  trade  of  this  city,  the  other 
day,  a  standing  vote  showed  that  all  were  in 
Tuvor  of  including  baskets  in  tho  sales  of 
fruit,  and  especially  of  peaches,  doing  away 
with  all  deposits  ami  returnable  packages 
...  1  lie  Wisconsin  Assembly  yesterday  con¬ 
curred  in  the  Senate  bill  making  stock  and 
grain  gambling  by  options,  puts  aud  calls, 
anil  other  similar  methods,  a  misdemeanor 

punishable  by  line  and  imprisonment . 

rhf  suit*  of  W csUtii  drowsed  beef  will  proba- 
hly  largely  increu.se  in  this  city  now  that, 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  act  has  put.nn  end 
to  discriminations  in  favor  of  live  stock.  The 
Western  bouses  interested  in  this  beef  have 
given  notice  of  an  intention  to  open  retail 
shops  in  thin  city  and  Brooklyn,  and  the 

butrherH  are  naturally  much  alarmed . 

Heavy  rains  have  boon  succeeded  by  serious 
floods  over  a  wide  section  of  Queensland,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Lai\;e  portion*  of  the  crops  have  been 
destroyed,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  result  will 
he  ruin  to  many  laruicrs  ......  At  a  con¬ 
ference  of  Scotch  millers  at  Glassguw,  Mon¬ 
day,  resolution  was  passed  demanding  a  duty 
on  imported  flour  The  other  day  an  actual 
sale  of  5,51)0  bales  of  cotton  was  made  l>y  one 
Galveston  firm  to  another,  thought  to  have 
been  the  largest,  single  sale  of  cotton  ever 

made  in  the  world....  . 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  sent  to 
the  Governors  of  several  States  a  hill  provid¬ 
ing  for  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  stamping  out  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  The  net  nas  already  been  passed 
ill  Virginia  and  Michigan,  and  is  now  before 
the  N.  Y.  Legislature  which  is  sure  to  m’t, 
favorably  upon  it . . . Gover¬ 

nor  Oruisbee,  of  Vermont,  has  appointed  Col¬ 
onel  John  u.  Mead,  of  Randolnh,  E.  N.  Bis¬ 
sau,  iif  Shore-hum,  mid  L.  A.  Drew,  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  Commissioners  to  tank  after  contagi- 
ous  pleoro-pucumonia  in  that  State  ... 

The  barbed  wire  tenee  manufacturer*  of  the 
country  have  perfected  a  scheme  to  closedown 
a  large  number  of  plants,  to  decrease  the  out¬ 
put  and  raise  the  price.  The  United  Barb 
Wire  Conqiuny,  a  national  concern  to  which 
all  the  manufactures  belong,  proposes  to  louse 
all  the  (ilunts  they  can  at,  $2  per  ton  a  year  ou 
their  lioeusod  tonnage,  or  $8.50  on  tho  tonnage 


THE  RURAL  WEW-Y©RKIR 


shipped  in  1S85,  with  onopor  cent,  of  the  valu' 
atifin  of  the  plants  added  for  t  hree  years  and 
close  them  up.  It  isexpected  that  50  per  (tent, 
will  lease  and  replies  favorable  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  have  boen  received  from  nearly  half  of 
them  already. . A  proposition  to  appro¬ 

priate  #26,(100  for  V)uildin{!s  at  Ntorr’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  at  Matisfleld,  was  for  some  time 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Connecticut  oaauto.  A  majority  of  the 
Committee  were  in  favor  of  removing  the 
School  to  Wallingford,  with  thn  object  of 
eventually  adding  it  to  Yale  College;  lint  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  fortunately  trans¬ 
ferred  the  resolution  to  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  which  prefers  that  the  School 
should  stay  where  it  is,  Too  many  agricul¬ 
tural  seats  of  learning  are  already  dwarfed 
into  insign  i  lien  nee  and  contempt  bv  union 
with  literary  institutions  _  The  Del¬ 

aware  Senate  has  passed  the  House  hill  pro¬ 
hibiting  absolutely  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  all  klndsof  imitation  and  adulterated  but¬ 
ter . Of  'J4i)  members  of  the  Connect¬ 

icut  Legislature,  there  arc  only  four  lawyers, 
and  business  is  reported  to  be  running  more 
smoothly  than  ever.  More  business  lias  been 
done  during  the  same  length  of  time  than  ever 

before . The  Alien  l.nnd  Hill  has  hism 

advanced  to  a  third  rending  in  the  Illinois 
Senate.  The  measure,  it  is  thought,  will 
surely  be  passed  by  both  Houses  and  C+overiior 
Ogelsby  will  be  glad  to  sign  it.  It  provides 
that  hereafter,  aliens,  before  being  allowed  to 
purchase  land  m  that  State,  shall  declare  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Should  they  lad  to  take  out  their 
naturalization  papers  within  six  years  there¬ 
after,  such  lands  shall  revert,  to  the  State. 
The  hill  also  provides  thot.  all  aliens  who  now 
hold  lands  in  the  State,  shall  become  citizens 
within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  If  they  fail  lodo  00,  t.h.e  land  -lullin' 
vert  to  the  State.  The  measure  is  aimed  at  a 
rack  renting  Irish  landlord,  Mr.  Scully,  who 
has  made  himself  notorious  on  two  continents. 
Scully  has  secured  title  to  thousands  of  acres 
in  Illinois,  his  chief  holdings  being  in  Logan 

County . The  price  of  wheat  went-  up 

to  I;tj  cants  yesterday..  . 

_ Thu  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  just  promul¬ 
gated  a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
American  tobacco  under  any  form  into  his 
territory.  A  short  time  back  he  forbade  the 
use  of  uiiv  tobacco  by  anybody  in  his  domin¬ 
ions  under  penalty  of  death.  Later  he  had 
the  lips  cut  otr  some  caught  smoking.  The 
original  orders  have  been  modified,  Out  it’s 
a  risky  pleasure  to  use  tobacco  in  Morocco 

even  now . - . 

The  Ives  bill,  to  license  pools  at  horse  races, 
is  likely  to  pass  the  N.  V.  Legislature,  a  vote 
to  send  it  hack  to  the  .Tudieinrv  Committee 
having  been  defeated  by  dfi  to  .'1:2  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  sixth  section  provides  that  racing 
associations  shall  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  prizes  to  agricultural  societies  to  en¬ 
courage  improvement  in  horse-breeding; 
while  section  10,  article  8,  of  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  prohibits  fiio  giviug  of  State  tuxes  to 
private  enterprises;  heucc  the  sixth  section 
was  objected  to  ns  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Ives 
will  Submit  the  doubtful  clause  to  Attorney - 
General  O'Brien.  The  advocates  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  know  it  cannot  pass  unless  supported  by 
representatives  of  the  farmers’  vote,  and  they 
rely  on  the. sixth  section  to  secure  their  support. 


See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  27!). — .4 dr. 

Crops  &  iTlavkcts. 


Saturday,  April  10,  1887. 

The  crop  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  for  April  relates  to  condition  of 
winter  grain  and  comparative  hoalthl  ulucss 
of  farm  animals.  The  returns  show  that  the 
condition  of  the  soil  at  the  tune  of  seeding 
wheat  was  somewhat  unfavorable  in  the 
States  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gull  coasts,  owing 
to  drought  during  the  late  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  most  severe  in  port  ions  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  in  Mary  land  and  Virginia  and  in  parts 
of  Texas.  The  §ame  unfavorable  conditions 
prevailed  in  Western  Missouri  and  in  Kansas. 
The  continued  dry  weather  made  plowing 
difficult,  seeding  late,  ami  in  localities  where 
it  was  unbroken  when  winter  set  in  germina¬ 
tion  ami  the  fall  growth  were  slow.  In  the 
great  wheat  States  of  the  Central  West  from 
Tennessee  to  Missouri,  the  seed-bed,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  area,  was  in  favorable  con¬ 
dition,  and  w  ith  local  exceptions  the  plant 
made  good  growth  before  going  into  winter- 
quarters.  ( >u  the  Pacific  slope  the  early  seed¬ 
ing  time  was  dry,  but  rains  came  later  and 
the  whole  breadth  was  put  in  fair  condition, 
though  somew  hat,  after  ttie  usual  date.  Tilts 
covering  of  snow  during  the  early  portion  of 
the  winter  was  better  than  usual  over  a  large 
part  of  the  wheat  urea,  but  there  are  from 
many  sections  complaints  of  slight  protection 
during  vary  trying  weather  since  Feb.  15. 
The  mouth  of  March  was  the  mast,  severe  for 
a  series  of  years,  the  temperature  being  below 
the  average  over  the  w  hole  wheat  area,  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  w  rought  serious  damage  to  bare 
fields,  especially  in  bottom  and  poorly  drained 
lands. 

Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio  suffered 
severely  from  this  inclemency.  The  general 
average  of  rendition  is  88,  the  same  as  m  1881, 
and  higher  than  at  the  same  date  in  tssil  ami 
188a,  when  it  w  as  mi  and  ii>  respectively.  The 
April  condition  ot  last  year  was  0J.5,  which 
was  still  further  improved  by  favoruble  wea¬ 
ther  duriug  the  month.  The  averages  tor  the 
principal  States  are:  New  York,  07;  Peiwi 
sylvania,  7V;  Maryland,  K\2;  Virginia,  70 ;  Tex¬ 
as,  70;  Tennessee,  til;  Kentucky,  MJ :  Ohio.  71); 
Michigan.  «0;  Indiana,  Wl;  Illinois,  ft);  Miss 
ouri,  515;  Kansas,  88;  California,  02;  Oregon, 
‘••8.  Damage  from  the  Hessian  fly  is  compar¬ 
atively  unnoticed;  Its  presence  is  mentioned 
in  from  one  to  tour  counties  in  New  York, 
lexas,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Rye 
has  stood  the  meteorological  conditions  better 
than  wheat,  the  average  of  condition  being  1)2, 
against  DO  at  the  same  date  u  year  ugo.  The 


returns  of  condition  of  farm  animals  show  a 
loss  of  swine  amounting  1.6. 4  per  cent,,  or  over 
5,500,000,  and  indicates  the  widespread  prev¬ 
alence  of  hog  cholera.  The  losses  of  sheep 
amount  to  7  per  cent. ;  of  cattle,  4  3  per  cent. ; 
losses  of  cattle  are  heaviest  in  the  South  and 
on  the  ranges  of  the  fur  West,  from  five  to 
nine  per  cent,  while  in  the  sections  where 
shelter  is  provided  and  better  care  is  taken  it 
amounts  to  only  2  ^  to  three  per  cent.  The 
losses  among  horses,  as  usual,  is  very  small, 
amounting  for  the  whole  country  to  less  than 
three-seventeenths  of  1  percent. 

The  maple  sugar  crop  every  where  is  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  from  the  lato  severe  weather. 
In  New  England  very  little  gap  bus  been  gath¬ 
ered  except  in  Southern  Massnchnsette.  And 
it.  is  feared  that  when  fair  weather  starts  the 
sap,  it  will  run  up  the  trees' to  nourish  the  buds 
rather  than  into  the  buckets  to  gladden  the 

owner*.  The  . .  compIaintH  come  from 

other  maple  suger  sections  also. 

The  price  of  wheat  during  the  week  has 
been  irregularly  higher  on  reports  of  damage 
to  the  winter  crop  and  heavy  declines  in  the 
visible  supply,  and  speculative  action.  Total 
domestic  exports  of  wheat  anil  flour,  July  I  to 
April  10,  are  I2I.SIJO.0IJO  bushels,  leaving,  us  per 
government  crop  reports  and  accepted  esti¬ 
mates  of  consumption,  about  2)1,000,000  bush¬ 
els  available  for  export  to  July  1,  with  50,- 
000,iMKJ  bushels  to  carry  over  on  that.  date. 

The  increase  in  the  visible  corn  and  light 
exports  caused  n  dull,  irregular  market.  Oats, 
owing  to  the  spring  drought,  have  been  held 
with  more  firmness.  Had  weather,  clique 
action  mid  lack  of  storage  room  at  Chicago, 
with  favorable  cables,  advanced  wheat  one  to 
1  cent  on  yesterday.  Flour,  too,  was  higher, 
on  some  grades  10  cents  per  barrel. 

Wool  still  Inactive  ami  depressed  at  the  seu- 
bourd  markets.  Owners  of  many  woolen 
mills  assert  positively  that  their  works  will  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  their  eonlraets  are  filled. 
With  the  new  clip  in  sight,  bettor  and  more 
abundant  supplies  are  anticipated,  and  the 
prevailing  inclination  is  to  wait  for  develop¬ 
ments.  ft  should  ho  said,  however,  that  the 
market  is  quite  as  firm  as  a  week  ago,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  diminished  pressure  to  sell  on  the 
part  of  holders.  There’s  a  great  falling  off  in 
imports  of  all  kinds  of  wool,  o«  ing  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  higher  prices  of  the  staple  abroad. 
( tidy  a  little  over  u  quarter  of  as  much  cloth- 
iug  wool  was  entered  in  February  ft-s  in  the 
siime  month  last  year,  while  tic  receipts  of 
combing  and  carpet  wools  were  also  greatly 
diminished.  The  Loudon  sales  reopened 
Wednesday  with  a  large  attendance  of  <  Ymti- 
uental  bidders.  No  change  either  in  demand 
or  price  Is  apparent  and  values  still  range  rel¬ 
atively  higher  than  In  the  American  markets. 
French  buyers  are  the  most  active,  as  they 
have  been  for  some  months  at  London. 

The  ”  boom”  in  pickles  has  reached  a  bight 
never  before  kuowu.  The  last  jump  hero, 
over  a  week  ago,  was  JO  per  cent...  The 
‘•pickle”  cucumber  crop  was  very  poor  last 
year,  so  the  price  bus  advanced  UK)  per  cent, 
since  last  fall.  Pickles  that  a  few  months  ago 
sold  for  $.5.50  to  *4  per  barrel,  are  now  bring¬ 
ing  *8  to  $;t.  Medium-sized  cucumber  pickles 
are  worth  a  cent  a  piece  by  the  barrel,  uud 
many  packers  are  guaranteeing  purchasers 
that  they  will  stick  at  those  figures  till  the 
next  lot  comes  on, about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  If  t  he  pickles  are  taken  out  of  the  brine 
before  then,  dealers  say  they  will  spoil.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  price  has  been  but 
little  over  the  cost  of  production:  and  packers 
noware  the  chief  gainers  by  the  “boom.” 


A  Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,— Adv. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hors  vary  linie,  n  tribe  lower  if  anything  cotton 
has  gone  up  q  "hi‘-  per  pound  Poultry  very  quiet  ex 
cept  for  brollt  is  ami  fancy  dressed.  Large  .shipments 
ol  common  lot*  glut  ttu-  market  Fruit*  are  slightly 
advanced  Vegetablwt  hold  price*  well.  Seed  pula 
toes  have  held  well  to  prices  and  are  generally  higher. 

Hoe,.  IlrewerS  combine  iMtck  varil  buyers,  while 
the  market  hits  an  eider  tone,  though  no  actual  con¬ 
cession*  have  been  made  public  American  Hops. 
—  stale  hew,  best,  <l)C;  (10  common  to  good,  IM.HSc:  do 
: 885  prime  to  choice,  ll  s-l2c;  do  medium,  IkgilOe;  Fuel 
tic  Coast,  now.  best,  .’ll  vtfio  do  common  to  good.  16  si 
10C  do  new,  good  to  prime  s*  Me.  Foreign  German, 
new,  best,  2u,.22c;  and  common  to  good,  im,  ise,  ku 
gllsh,  new. 

Fbkd.  quotations  are  for:  to  in*,  at  95c.(«>8i,  00  Iks 
at  90*01.;  80  lbs,  at  HAStSOc.;  100  lbs.  at  03cto$l; 
sharps  at  glee  1 1\  and  ryo  feed  SAa90c,  screenings  ut 

MltaiMc. 

Corroit,  The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follow*; 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands. 

aud  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary, . . S  116 

8‘-4 

■“ti 

strict  Ordinary .  *bi 

8  11-16 

8  11-16 

Good  Ordluury .  't  7-16 

w* 

!»* 

strict  Good  Ordinary.,  '.i-k 

9  1-16 

9  1-16 

Low  Middling . li 't 

111  7-16 

III  7-16 

Strict  Low  Middling  ..in  7  16 

10M 

10M 

Middling  .  lean 

It)  13-16 

111  18-16 

Good  .Middling .  ti'H 

11  1-16 

11  1  16 

Strict  GixkI  Middling... IlG 

11  5-16 

11  5-15 

iMhiillliiK  . 11L_. 

11  11  16 

11  11  16 

Fair  . 121* 

12  5-16 

12  5-16 

HTMNKD. 

Qooil  Grill iiary,,...  T'H  |  Low  Middling, 

..  93* 

Btrlct Good Ord . s  7  lit  1  .Middling  . 

.  Ut'-i 

Poet, thy.  bits.— Fowl*.  Jersey,  state,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  per  m,  1 1 >v  •<.  tie:  fowls, Western,  per  ft.  UJ#n0l2e. 
roosters  young  and  old,  per  Ih,  ?i.c;ivc;  turkeys, per  ft  11 
(rtjl.lc;  ducks,  western  put  pair,  Hu, owe. 

Pon.ritY.  -Oukssku.  -Turkey*,  fancy,  per  ft  lie; 
turkey*,  prime,  per  ft,  at  tlilfic,  do,  noorto  fair  DetlOo; 
chickens.  Plitlapclphia.  broiler*.  "A  -  adc:  do,  uudfowi*. 
Slate  and  Western  choice,  Unities  do.  do.  Jersey,  l-b.n 
1 5c;  old  cocks,  per  lb,  Outiict;  ducks  western,  good  lo 
prime  per  ■>>.  n  '.tic  do  do.  Inferior,  pur  ft,  tociOc, 
Geese  western  per  ft,  S.:t"e; Squalls,  wtille.pcr  do*, 
01;  Hq uuhs,  dark,  per  dna,  6-tit. 

Fruits.  Kitttsu.— Apples.  Knldwin*,  per  bbl.,  at 
01  ,Mh,«5;  Greening*,  per  bbl,  SIMM!.  Cranberries,  at 
g;i  Ik) ajJ  JO  for  .li  mey  tier  crate.  Florida  oranges  ut 
skill*  50  for  best,  per  box;  gt  MVjc.'i  for  choice;  02  OOatl 
i  HO  for  lower  gnulc*. 

Fruits.  Ditncn.-  Apple*  Fancy  Evaporated.  HJtfd 
18c.i  do.  choice,  do,  at  tie;  do.  prime,  llWiil  I  l*e; 
do.  do.  Suite,  sliced,  l«fto;  do.  North  Carolina 
choice,  5V46bi>c;  do  do.  prime  I'-ific.  Peaches.  North 
Carolina,  peeled  choice,  uew,  lit(.oiic:do,  do.  do,  prime, 
Ubotie;  do.  Georgia,  choice,  LVdiltSc;  do.  do.  prime 
I  Hod  14c ;  cherries,  pitted.  He.  Rospoerrles — 
evaporated,  I'kiUhie; do.  null-dried,  l3.HQ>l6j*c,  black 


berries— prime,  9c.  Whortleberries— 6@7c.  Plums,  7c. 
Prunes,  llohemlan,  Peaches— unpceled,  sun 

dried,  Mitbc, 

Pkaniits—  Have  a  moderate  Jobbing  demand;  with 
the  situation  as  lo  prices  uuchangad.  quoted  at 
l-ltye.  Tor  fancy  hand  picked;  3J*(<63Hc.  for  farmers' 
grade*. 

Hay  asp  Straw.— Tiny  -Choice  Timothy,  Skafir*,:. 
good  do  7115*750:  medium,  litVihQfte*.;  Shipping,  .'Sic: 
Clover.  mixed  ft.V46nc  Straw  No.  I  Hye.  6014850;  short 
do,  45*65004  oat,  15(.i;5dc. 

VkoitTAnuK*.  -  The  supplies  of  Slate  potatoes  are  lib¬ 
eral  find  though  the  demand  H  of  a  fall',  steady  char 
actor, II  Is  not  sufficient  lo  prevent  accumulation*,  and 
prices  show  loss  Arm  no**,  though  unchanged.  Porn- 
-oes. -State,  Rose,  jtl  90;ic2;  do.  Burbank.  82  10(23  15: 
do,  peerless,  gi  WMl  75;  Maine  and  N  B  ,  Ruse,  $2  Iht.tt 
2  SO:  Maine  ami  N.  B.,  Hehron,  g3  40(i(>2  50:  Bermuda 
potalOu*,  87  U0cc8  50.  sweet  potatoes,  Del.  River, 
fancy,  per  nbl.,  02  TVs.'l.  Cnhbage*.  new.  per  bbl, 
6?  5tJ«4  .VI.  Onlop*.  Conn.,  red  |»-r  bbl,  *'l  gO'slSW:  do. 
Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl,.  81  not*;.!  do.  Bermuda 
per  crate,  gi  Ifititit.  Turnip*,  tier  bbl.,  gh-gl  28. 

PROVISION  MARKETS, 

New  York.— I’uoviaiofis.  Pork.  Mn.is,  quoted  at 
gl.Vujij  2’>  for  Old:  new,  «16  .’>0217;  815  80*17  ter  Family 
Me**-,  girt 77*217 for  Clear  Hack  and  014  JIJm  15  for  Extra 
Prime.  Bkkh  —  City  Extra  indla  Mess.  0i4fiH6;  Extra 
Mess.  In  barrels,  0M  VI;  Packet,  gll:  Plate.  *0  •ill.  Btcicif 
Hams.  Quoted  g3l  SOnsSl 75.  cu  r  .Meat*.  Plekled  Bel- 
Ih**,  Plckh  d  Bellies  PJ  ft.  quoted  at  c.H<e;  Plck- 

led  Ham*,  i 1  "t; 1 1 pickled  Shoulders,  . smoked 

Ham*  I2  ,i  libje,  Stiioked  shoulder*,  ,-qc.  Mioui-r..*. 
Long  Clear  in  New  Vork  quoted  at  *i*e.  1)hk.»-icd 
Uooh.  Bacon  to  Ught  average,  7H',ii<  9  tie;  Pig*,  7'*,c. 
l.Aito.  Western  steam  Spot,  quoted.  7.6m;  City 
stenm,  7.4l)ct  relined,  quoted  7.75e;  Continent,  s.liic; 
south  American  May,  T.UM June,  i.: ;  ,.7.c; 
July.  ".kOjii 7. JJc;  August.  7.88(1*7.900.1  October,  8c. 

PBiLAhELrntt.— Dkef—  City  Family,  per  bbl.,  glow); 
do  packets,  gltiiO:  smoked  beef,  I  egdUt1-  Reef  ham*, 
822  IX).  Pork.  Me**,  lb  alXa.17;  do.  prime  nu-*s,  new, 
8l5.Vx.ol6;  do,  do.  family,  8i7(,t«iilH.  Hanifi-snioked,  1224 
(.'•tiJ4c.  Dre**ea  Hog*.  etegiiUe.  Laro  —city  Uetined, 
gi  J'X'OgS;  do,  Steam,  gi  62 do,  Ilutcln-r*'  loose,  87  25. 

CittrAoo  —  Mbs*  Pnnk.— 8V(l  75  per  bbl.  Lard. 
gi  8246  t>er  ltd  lbs.  short  Rib  Bliles  UOi»c),  gS  25:  dry 
sailed  shoulders  (boxed),  gU  28;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed  l,  ft*  15. 

Sr.  Louis. -Pork  -Old  Mr*»,  g!5;  New  do,  00. 
Lard.  87  1-’)v  Pry  sm.t  Meat*. -Boxed  shoulders, 
8*  V.'qj:  Long  clear,  *s  12*4:  Clear  rib*.**  25;  short  clear, 
g*  50.  Bacon  Shoulders,  grt  STtyitlt  :o;  Long  clear,  gH  75 
to  8  80;  clear  ribs.  g8  85  to  g8  «7J4;  *hort  clear,  g9  00 
(<£9  10,  I  luma  gll  VXs,ti. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Rutter  ha*  inken  a  decided  drop  In  New  York.  Best 
grade*  are  quoted  5  to  te  le**  thau  last  week.  Lower 
grades  hold  prices  better,  but  there  Is  a  reduction  all 
through  the  list.  The  same  loss  occurs  In  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  prices  are 
quoted  2  to  He  lower. 

New  York  —mpttkr— Creamery— Elgin  extra  and 
speclul  lots.  iV.ttibc;  Pennsylvania,  iVieuiic;  West¬ 
ern,  best.  2Sci  do  prime.  'Jij'Jic;  do  good.  20bjl31e; 
State  extra,  '£*«i 26c.  State  Dairy,  new—  HalMubs, 
best,  25c;  do  good.  22 Welsh  tubs,  best,  24c:  do 
Hite,  23<*28e  do  good,  30jg2ie.  do  fair,  UiilUc.  We* torn 

—  Imitation  creamery,  beat,  ao.Yiile:  do  nne,  16  tOI8e; 

Western  dairy,  fine.  Pc;  do  do  fair.  18  to  15o;  do  Fac¬ 
tory,  bi-'t.  tie  do  do  tine,  l  v..  I ■  c;  do  'hi  gi**!.  hi  lo  lie; 
docommou.  ti'tffJsje.  old  Butter.—  treamery.  W'e«r 
ern.  summer  make,  tt"i.lic  State  Dairy,  tut**,  tine,  t* 
(«i20c;  do  do  do  fair  to  good,  15  to  lie;  do  do  do,  com¬ 
mon.  15  to  1  tc;  do  do  blrklns,  extra*.  20c:  do  do  do  do 
firsts,  18  to  tic;  do  do  do  firsts,  IN  to  17c  do  ilo  do  sec¬ 
onds,  ti  to  15c.  t 

Cintr.sit.— suite  factory,  fancy,  colored.  He.  do  do  do 
white.  IV  t  t"  Ifik.e;  dodo  good  and  ane,Ktq  ■'.l>Thc; 
do  do  Ifalr,  hUdJqc:  do  do  common,  q  to  12c:  do  do 
Light  Skims.  llJrpiolSf'ftt*:  Pennsylvania  skims  1L| 
to  2.q[c- 

F.nus. — State  tic;  Western,  12-;q(*itic;  Southern,  12® 
1254c 

Pnn.VDELrm*,  Pa.  —  Butter  dull;  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  26® 27c;  Western  Creamery  extra,  27 
to  ‘2-c:  It.  C.  and  N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  25  to  26c; 
Packing  Rutter.  6-i'Jc.  CHEESE.— Firm;  New  Y’ork. 
full  cream.  1  ikec isqjc;  Ohio  data,  choice.  '4c;  Penn 
srlvatila  part  Skims.  Satie;  do.  full  skims,  I q,a(..'k-. 
Kims.— Dull.  Pennsylvania  tlrst*,  tic;  Ohio 'ami 
Other  western  first*.  IJqjc. 

—  Cnk-Aoo,  tU  —  Bt'TTKiu— Creamery,  I8®24c.  dairy, 
17u»28c .  Kuos.—  ti®  1214c  per  dos. 

Bustox,  Mas*.  -  HcvrKit,  Lower,  Western  extJa 
creamery,  27'-»39c;  b4»*'ern  do.  25®26c.  Eggs— Quiet. 
Choice  western,  18  to  1314c;  Eastern  extra*,  tic; 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, — Butter.— Pull.  Fancy  Creamery, 
27  lo  84c;  Good  to  Extra.  2h  li>  25c:  Choice  Dairy  Rolls, 
30  to  22c:  Cheese.  Firm.  Good  to  Prime  Ohio  Flat, 
1 1  to  ll>ie.  Eggs.— Steady  at  10c. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Flour  about  steady  at  nil  point*.  The  market  ha* 
been  generally  dufi.  Wheat  ha*  advanced  at  all 
poluc*  with  greatest  advance  In  New  Y'ork  and  least  in 
l'hilailelphia.  Coru  a  trllle  lower  in  New  Y’ork,  higher 
at  Chicago,  higher  at  Philadelphia  and  lower  at  St. 
Louis. 

N E5V  Y ORE.— W HEAT.— U tigrtuled  Red.  91  ‘416  arr'tjc ;  No. 
8,  Red,  idlin',  No-  3  Red  tr&c:  Bxtra  Red,  0414C;  No. 
2  Red  for  April,  9174c:  do  for  May.  tub  ,!»2k.ic;  do. 
for  June.  ui44*t04Mc;  do.  for  July.  slHuOu  V  do.  for 
August.  9d*4i,<s1c:  do.  for  Neplenilwr  sll*  aid Wc;  do. 
for  October,  92\c;  do.  fur  Noventher,  ‘.vtaje;  do.  for  De- 
centtwr,  up  ("sjsIWc;  do.  for  January.  i5t4,i».V)K';  do.  for 
February,  ftti-qc;  do.  for  March,  s;  40;  do.  for  May, 
FUte-tilUMc.  RyE.  Western  quoted  at  '4®S6c:  Can 
adn.  tesgsge  i  stutc.  YTi.pEt*’-  Ra reey.— Ungraded 
Canada  at  tyt^e.  Corn  -Ungraded  'ttxed.  at  ts-54 
la.M.ic;  steamer  t*-He;  No.  2  )i>4c;  Steamer  White. 
l'«*e:  No.  2  for  Stay  HKs •kOVie;  do.  for  June, 
do,  for  July,  iuVac;  do.  for  August, v^kaViqe  dais. 
-No.  3  at  Me.  do.  White.  37R.C,  No.  2  8IV'*8|84c: 
do.  White.  ;»,tsq4c:  No.  L.  White.  V^c;  Mixed 
WesUsr  11.  811nit37c  White  ilo.  8-  a  12c.  White  State,  99c; 
No.  2  It  hire,  for  April,  .s  ^;s(nc;  No.  2  Mixed  for 
April,  3t‘>4  A841NC;  do,  for  May.  X5i*3514c;  do,  for 
June,  351,485141*. 

Flour,  anp  Meal-Flour— Quotations ;  Flue  82  23 
®;i  01. latter  for  fancy:  Superlltie.  82  7iXft3  *1 :  Extra 
No.  2,  03 1543  tie  Good  to  Fancy  Kxtnt  Statu.  83  *!k<«4  60: 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  83  IS®* ft):  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  03  0U:  Common  to  Fuir 

Kxtnt  Ohio,  gS  15(44  00:  Good  to  Fancy.  8»  05(46  Ml; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  *3  15-48  Hi;  Clear.  83  65 
l  35:  Rye  Mixture,  03  65®4  2A;  stralgnr.  *1  60*4  fO. 
Patent,  01  »Ui*x  'JO:  Patent  Winter  Wheat 
Extra.  84  MK485  10.  city  Mill  Extra  for  West 
iD'lleo*.  8»  Vk.»*  65.  latter  In  new  pkg*  southkiin  Ft.opu. 
— Common  to  FalrKxtra  at  0;tliA44Oii,  and  Fair  to 
Choice, 011610325  Kyk  FLOUR,  supertlne,  *2J0.»2iB. 
Corn  Mxau  Yellow  Western  quoted  ut  82  50®2  75; 
and  Brandywine  at  82  6V43  75.  BuckwMeat  Flour. 
-Quoted,  |1  83® I  UK  • 

Philadelthia— Flovr.— No- 1  Western  Puperflne  at 
$1  3I>4'2  75,  do  do.  do.  extra.  8't  (Oa.3  23; 
tvniMylvanla  Family,  ftt  *5iu3  *1  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Prove**,  8ti,t-l  25;  Delaware  Family,  till  60: 
Ohio  Clear,  yi  i  1 25:  dostniikhl  family.  51 25>t  I  Vi;  Indi¬ 
ana  Clear.  $k*P29{do  stralgtd.  *i  2v*l  SuL  St.  l*>uts  ami 
Southern  Illinois  elcar.  06*4  23:  do  do  straight.  4  23® 
4  SO;  Winter  wheat,  patent,  81  -V) *4  8K  .Minnesota  link 
er*’ Clear.  8(.3:.«»25;  do  do  straight.  $1 30  *4  50;  Situ 
nesotll  pulelita.  fair  to  choice.  84  6o.i3  tit.  ttvic 
t'T.m'U.  82  7-5.182  830*  to  quality,  WiiKaT.  Steamer 
No.  2  Red  In  export  elevator,  *Vc;  No.  2  Delaware  Red 
In  export  elevator,  Jic;  No.  L  Pennsylvania  Red  lu  ex 
port  elevator.  95c;  No.  2  Red,  for  April,  91)14  to  ‘Jlc;  do, 
for  May,  !*ii*'to  ui)ic;i!o,  for  June.  Ut  to  u| tic;  do  for 
Jutv,  01  to  91J0C*  Corn— No,  2  Yellow  lu  grain  depot, 
4* tie;  do.  on  truck  lUc;  No  2  Mixed,  In  grain  depot, 
4*'4v:  No.  2  Mlx«*d  for  April.  1*  to  46*11-:  i|o.  for  3lay, 
46 St  to  46tkc;  do,  Tor  June.  17  to  4 : ;  do  for  July, 
4*  to  4.*‘<|C  OATS. - U ItgradeU  While  ,5*e;  No.  3  While, 
37Uc:  No  2  White,  do  choice.  39t*;  futures  were 

quiet:  but  steady  No.  2  White  for  April.  37V, UNe; 
do  3tay.  NlVs-'Nc;  do  June,  ,<7tx  to  Hstjc,  do  July.  3*® 

stV- 

Chk ago.— Whkat.— The  highest  cash  price*  were 
as  follow*.  No,  2  .Spring, at  *2  V  No.  i  do, at  7 1  Vi 
No.  2,  Red  ats.'V,  CbltN.  No.  2,  J7 Vu  Oats.  No.  2. 
38c  Rye.  No  2.  55V-  Barley-  no.  2,52c.  Flax 
seed.— No.  t,  *t  05t  Prime  Timothy,  01  67, 

Boston.  Fun  u.  Quiet.  Cholee  extra*.  60  3d®$9  7’q 
common  extra*-  03  to  $3  2o;  spring  wheat  patent*, 
prime,  03  to  05  '25  Corn,  -.strong,  steamer  ye  1  ton 
51 V  u>5ic:  stiamer  mixed.  52  to  62 V-  Shorts  Unit  - 
Middlings  per  toil,  617  75  to  819, 

Buffalo.  Whkat,  No.  t  Hard  full  and  unsettled. 
No  1,  Hurd  Northern  Pacllle,  8c. over;  Winter  Whnet 
quiet.  No.  2  Red  anil  No  t  White  Michigan.  S7V- 
011  track,  Corn.  In  fair  demand,  price*  higher;  sup¬ 
ply  and  receipts  light.  No.  2.  KV;  No,  3  I  t-bc;  No.  2 
Yellow,  43V;  No.  9 yellow,  45  V,  Oats— Dull  ami  un¬ 


changed,  No.  3  White.  35V)  to  36c;  No.  3  White,  34V 
to  31 V.  No.  2  Mixed  82V  to  88c.  Barley,— Steady- 
unchanged.  No.  1  ;canada.  Tile;  No.  2  do  65c;  No.  8  ex¬ 
tra,  60c.  Rye.— Quiet  but  firm. 

NT.  LOPB— FlOtm.—  Market  quiet,  dull,  but  un¬ 
changed.  Wheat.  Active  closing  Ilrrn  and  higher. 
No.  2  Red  emit,  7!tq,®7:Vii>:  May,  7:4*(ajSo!V  Cloaing 
80'sc  bid;  June,  7'iLq  to  iU-*u':  d,  i-tiig  to  ,!R>c  bid; 
Jnfv,  78tyu»*85ge:  closing  784j  to  is'w  Ltd:  August,  789fJ 
(f/;7UV  closing  i'Jilpi.  coax.  Dull.  So.  2  mixed,  cash, 
84Wa83c.  May.  3tjji,634‘ie:  closing  June.  86V: 

July,  3itic.  Gats.  Firm;  cn*n,  2‘.94«r2iJ0C.  May  27% 
to  28c.  Rye  quiet  at  6.SV  Rarlcv- No  market.  Hay 
—Prairie,  $6  shwiio  H;  Timothy,  $-  30  to  §13  50. 


Bee  Mahei’  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  279.— A  do. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  16. 1887. 

3tn.cn  Cow*,— About  ISO  have  been  received  thus  far 
tills  week,  of  which  a  fair  proportion  were  Good  Cows 
which  sold  at  810  to  .50  per  hem  1.  Not  many  very  ordin¬ 
ary  on  sale  and  none  wanted.  A*  low  as’  480  ban  been 
accepted  ror  Decent  Cows,  and  a  few  choice  reached 
89ft:  while  at  retail  a  half  dozen  Extra  and  Fancy 
Milkers  brought  060  to  81U, 

Beevls  —  Pennsylvania  Meul  Fed  Steers.  1 .369  tb,  at 
0S  40:  State  Dry  Cow*  sti  S".  15:  .Michigan  tixett,  1,690 
ft,  at  #4  25;  Indiana  Steer*.  1,5:13  ft.  at  f3  t'0;  Michigan 
Steels,  I  (11,1  ft,  ar  gi  65  do  1,117  ft.  at  05  03;  Chicago 
do,  1  175  lb,  at  05  10.  do,  1  part  Oxen/  L.57R  ft,  at  $4  90; 
do,  1  4i9  ft,  at  Mr  Jtlchignn  Oxen,  1.625  it,  at  04  60; 
do,  1,850  ft,  at  0t  BO:  IVnnsylranla  Meal  Kurt  Steers, 
!,>6  1b,  at  85  25;  do,  1.2:7  m,  at.  05  30:  do.  1.19(1  lb.  at 
8.5  15;  do.  1. 16t  ft,  -it  65  15;  Chicago  Steers.  1,113  ft.  at 
¥150.  Buffalo  do,  1.127  ft.  at  03  21.';  do  1,140  lb,  at  05  05; 
do,  1,138  lb.  at  at  *5:  Bulls,  1,410  lb,  at  l:  do  1.350  lb,  at 
64;  State  Oxen,  t.lr.li  ft,  at  #4 40;  llllnntA  1.211  lb  at 
83  an  Buffalo  do  1,1  HI)  ft,  «t.  35;  l.fKS  lb,  at  St  93;  bulls, 
i,3'.)2  lb,  ar.  *3  65.  Kentucky  Steers,  i,S3tt  ft,  at 
S  i  30:  less  03,  do,  1.283  ft.  at  8'.  .4)  Pennsylvania  Steers, 
rows,  and  Hulls,  -*t  lb,  ut  38  00;  Pennsylvania -Meal 
Fed  steer*.  1.052  lb,  at,  gt  *5. 

Cat.vts.— Veal*,  ltift  at  5cr  do  192  ft.  at &V: ‘,0-  *23 
ll>.  at  do  tot  ft,  6V,  Buttermilk  Calves,  101  lb,  at 
SJfc;  veal*,  tot  lb.  at,  So.  do  110  ft.  at.  8c.  (lo  I'll  ft.  at. 
6 >40. ;  Butrormtlk  Calve*.  101  ll>.  at  4c;  Mixed  Calves,  108 
lb,  at  4 64c:  veals,  120  lt>  at  «V;  do,  140  lb,  at  6V4c;  do, 
210  lb,  at  6V.  do,  100  I1»  at  So. 


See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  uew  knife,  p.279 — .-lcZu. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TABLIH11EI)  1805. 

S.  If.  &  E.  If.  FRONT, 

100  PARK  PUCE,  N.  \\ 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  ere.,  ou  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  Reference*,  RURAL  NEW-YoRKKR 
Irvtng  National  Rank.  etc. 


PEAIWON’S 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agent*’  proUt*,  and  secure  ttellable  and  Lasting 
FKKTtLIZHKS. 

Highest  recommendatloh*  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

_  JOHN  IH.  PEARSON,  Ilndaon,  N.  Y. 


JONES 

PAYSthe  FREICHT 

5  Ton  1V*«on  Scale*, 

iron  Lcvcri,  Sl< <1  Re*ri-r>.  Brass 
Si-sm  Box  for 


<’IIA  ItT.F.S  Itoiv  1M1  POTATOES.  Afew 
Barreb.ortglnatni's  stock,  grown  in  Northern  Vermont. 
In  store  In  N-w  York  City  ,  are  now  offered  at -8  per 
barrel,  net  to  the  progressive  readers  of  the  Ru»at. 
Address  Iscum  F.  Tilling  hast,  La  Plume,  1-nek'a  Co  ,  Pa. 


BI.ATCHFOK  IPS 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 


CATTLE  CAKE. 


It  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  OH  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  olt  meal,  and  In  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat.  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  highest  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  be  without  thl*  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BUTCHFORD’S  CALF-REAHING  MEAL, 

1*  endorsed  bv  Agricultural  Experiment  Statlous  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  in  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  tu  a  thrifty  condition.  It  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  preventive  of  scouring.  I  ti  valuable  for  saving 
uew  milk  and  cream.  Costs  less  than  Dec  per  pound. 

For  directions  and  testimonials  send  ter  “PAMPH¬ 
LET  ON  FEEDING,"  Issued  and  mailed  FREE  by 

E.  W.  Btatctitbrd  A  C'o., 

CHICAGO,  11,1.. 


CAHTKH’H 

IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

This  knife  has  been  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  and  has  proved  att  easier  and 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  It*  special  excellence 
consist*  In  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  in  the  mow,  stack  and  bale;  also  for 
ditching,  cutting  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  a  hay  kuire  Ls  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

UALLOAV  ELL,  MAINE. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  F ASTEiNING! 
SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIUB  STANCHION, 

The  ouly  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  lu  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  A  Co..  Add  I  SOU.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


REID’S 

CHURN  CREAMERY 

H.wivhiu.  SIMPLEST  4  BEST 

Mc.nl  ft*  , 
mow*  «<ntlrc.  I 

Iav!»  4*111  |. ill’ll 


KERS,  PRINTERS, 
SHIPPINC  BOXES, 
CREAMERYSUPPL 

t 11  lar  and  full  particular*  frur. 

agents  wanted. 

A.  II.  KE1D,  Ullio  Bark,  r  str«l,  fill  IIUKI.IIUI 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 

Make*  the  moat  Rutter,  Rnlxea  nil  th*  ('ream 
w  it  l.out  ice.  We  furnish  Churns,  Butter 
Workers,  and  nil  kind*  ill  Dairy  nn.l 
Creamery  Good*,  hirst  ortho  ut  whole 
sale.  Agent*  w  anted  Send  for  cltculars. 

W.n.  K.  1. 1 N COl.N  t  o.. 

Warren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  W  Isuonsiu 
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for  i\jt  J)outt0. 


LETTERS  EROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  lama  little  girl  11 
years  old.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C. 
and  be  a  cousin  also.  Our  school  was  out  a 
week  ago  last  Friday.  Wo  had  a  very  good 
school.  My  youngest  brother  got  a  prize  for 
improvement  in  writing;  it  is  a  book  entitled 
“Tom  Brown  at  Rugby.’’  We  have  seven 
horses,  10  head  of  cattle,  03  sheep,  four  hogs, 
six  pigs,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  Guinea  fowls 
and  about  110  hens.  Don’t,  you  think  we  have 
quite  a  variety  of  poultry  i  I  cannot  say  with 
the  rest  1  like  “The  Story  of  a  District  School’' 
for  1  have  never  read  it.  I  have  a  sister  17 
years  of  age  that  never  has  read  a  continued 
story.  When  I  get  as  old  as  that,  I  wish  to  say 
the  same  of  myself.  From  your  niece, 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich.  JOSIE  sntder. 

[You  have  a  good  stock  of  poultry.  That  is 
a  good  book.  I  read  it  long  ago  and  liked  it. 
— D  M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  boy  about 
nine,  years  old.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  105  acres. 

1  have  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  old¬ 
est  sister  is  married  and  has  three  of  the  best 
little  girls  you  ever  saw.  My  brother-in-law 
is  a  breeder  of  Holstein  cattle  and  Roland 
Chinn  hogs.  We  raised  some  very  large  tur¬ 
nips  aud  sweet  potatoes  this  year.  A  few  of 
the  musktnelons  were  good,  but  most  of  them 
were  not;  they  did  not  ripen  well.  I  raised 
about  one-half  bushel  of  pop-corn.  We  have 
four  calves  and  one  yearling,  40  pigs,  four 
cows  and  four  horses.  Respectfully, 

Fountain  Green,  Ill.  Robert  l.  hardin. 

[I  have  seen  some  pretty  good  little  girls, 
so  these  must  be  pretty  fine  to  be  the  best.  I 
guess  you  think  so.  anyway,  u.  M.J 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  am  a  boy  14  years 
old  and  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the  cou¬ 
sins,  aud  want  to  join  them  and  add  my  mite. 

I  am  living  with  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Isaac  and  Eliza  White.  They  take  the  Rural, 
and  we  all  like  it  very  much;  and  I  like  to 
live  with  him  as  be  is  so  jolly  and  full  of  fun 
all  the  time,  and  they  are  very  kind  to  me. 
We  have  a  nice,  pleasant  home,  a  farm  of  40 
acres  of  real  good  laud,  situated  about  12 miles 
from  Saginaw.  This  is  a  nice  country,  as  we 
never  fail  of  having  good  crops.  For  pets  we 
have  a  splendid  Holstein  heifer,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  black  horse  we  call  Billy  Ironsides,  and 
a  little  white  English  bulldog  whose  name  is 
Trim.  He  is  as  full  of  fun  as  his  master. 

Your  nephew,  chauncy  beach. 

Saginaw  Co.,  Mich. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  for 
so  long  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  mark  me  off 
the  list.  I  went  to  school  this  winter,  j 
have  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  to  walk.  I  got 
the  prize  in  my  spelling  class  aud  my  brother 
got  the  one  offered  in  his  class.  Mine  was 
Tennyson’s  Poems.  I  had  to  write  composi¬ 
tions  this  winter.  I  think  it  is  pretty  good 
practice,  hut  1  dou’t  like  to  write  them  at  all. 
We  had  about  a  foot  of  snow  the  30tb  of 
March,  i  have  eight  little  chickens,  a  calf 
and  sevtui  sheep  and  four  lambs.  I  will  close 
hoping  that  Uncle  Mark  aud  the  Cousins  did 
not  get  very  badly  fooled  the  first  day  of 
April.  BLUE  BELL. 

Centralia,  Ill. 

[I  haven’t  heard  from  many  others,  but  I 
was  pretty  lucky  about  the  “fooling.'1— u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  320  acres. 
Pa  has  taken  the  Rural  for  13  years  and 
would  not  do  without  it.  I  help  tend  to  the 
chores.  The  spring  work  will  soon  commence 
now.  Last  summer  I  reaped  most  all  the 
grain.  I  am  going  to  learn  to  plow  this 
spring.  From  Your  Nephew, 

Brock  way  Centre.  CHARLES  foster. 

[We  want  to  know  how  you  like  plowing. 
— u.  M.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  The  birds  have  come 
back  to  us  again,  I  had  a  little  wild  rabbit 
that  my  uncle  caught  for  me  and  I  had  him 
three  years,  aud  one  night  last  wiuter  the  rats 
killed  it.  I  have  got  a  cat  and  his  name  is 
Pig.  One  day  I  put  him  in  a  barrel  whore 
there  were  lots  of  mice  and  he  would  catch 
them  aud  bite  their  beads  off. 

Lake  Co.,  Ills.  guy  barnard. 

[That  cat  ought  to  have  kept  the  rats  away 
from  the  rabbit.  Was  he  asleep  at  the  time? 
— U.  M.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  live  in  the  County 
York,  Ontario,  Canada.  My  fa  ther  has  taken 
the  Rural  for  three  years  and  likes  it  very 
much.  I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  aud  would  like  to  join  them.  We  live 
on  a  farm  of  100  acres  and  grow  principally 
wheat,  oats,  barley  aud  peas.  My  father  has 
two  acres  sown  with  the  Delhi- Mediterranean 


Wheat  sent  by  the  Rural,  also  two  acres  to 
sow  with  the  Welcome  oats.  The  Angel  of 
Midnight  Corn  was  fine  and  the  melons  very 
good.  Last  year  instead  of  getting  the  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures  we  got  two  packages  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  were  much  disappointed. 

York  Co., Ontario,  Can.  elmer  hamiu.y. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  1  am  a  boy  14  years 
old.  I  read  the  Cousins’ letters  and  like  them 
very  much,  aud  I  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H. 
C.  I  have  one  brother  and  three  sisters.  We 
live  iu  Idaho.  We  came  from  Arkansas  to 
this  country.  We  have  372  acres  of  land.  We 
live  about  eight  miles  from  town.  We  have 
eight  head  of  horses  and  live  head  of  cattle 
and  40  head  of  hogs.  We  have  received  the 
Garden  Treasures.  1  have  uot  seen  any  let¬ 
ters  from  this  Territory,  so  I  hope  I  may  see 
this  one.  Yours  truly, 

Idaho  Co.,  Idaho.  marian  cartlky. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  going  to 
school  all  winter  and  that  has  kept  me  pretty 
busy.  I  dou’t  think  we  have  such  had  hoys  in 
our  school  as  those  Carrie  Dillntush  wrote 
about.  The  suow  is  most  all  gone,  aud  I 
guess  we  won’t  have  any  more  this  winter. 
The  blackbirds  have  come  back  aud  1  saw  a 
robin  the  other  morning  when  I  was  going  to 
school.  Our  school  will  be  out  itext  Tuesday, 

I  like  to  go  to  school  very  much,  but  I  am 
always  glad  wheu  vacation  comes.  We  have 
taken  the  Rural  longer  than  Winnie  Edith 
Rhodes,  for  we  have  takeu  it,  ever  since  Papa 
was  married,  and  that  is  2(5  years.  I  always 
enjoy  reading  the  cousins’  letters. 

Your  Niece, 

Freeport,  Ill.  annie  weaver. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  think  I  am  your 
lucky  niece,  for  after  haviug  drawn  the  plow, 
my  Grandfather  gave  me  a  Webster’s  Un¬ 
abridged  Dictionary  with  3,000  illustrations, 
because  I  succeeded  iu  getting  the  plow.  He 
also  gave  my  sister  Mary  a  book  entitled 
“Little  Grand  mother one  of  Trudy’s  flyaway 
stories.  The  plow  works  very  nicely.  Mary 
and  I  picked  up  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  last 
fall.  Do  you  thiuk  that  was  doiug  well  for 
two  girls  11  and  13  years  old?  Was  not  that 
doing  as  well  as  some  of  your  nephews?  We 
would  pick  up  40  crates,  and  theu  come  for 
the  horse  to  draw  them  to  tiie  barn.  If  all 
the  Elephants  had  been  Blushes  we  should 
have  had  more  potatoes  to  pick  up,  for  the 
Blushes  are  great  yielders  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  had  3,000  bushels  of  potatoes  on  nine 
acres  of  land.  Maty,  Zillab,  Isa  and  I,  all 
waut  our  names  placed  among  the  cousins 
this  year.  Your  Niece, 

Monroe  Co.,  N,  Y.  abbie  ward. 

[I  think  the  dictionary  will  prove  a  better 
implement  for  a  girl  to  handle  thau  a  plow 
ever  would  be.  Our  boys  will  have  to  work 
hard  to  beat  that  record  at  picking  up  pota¬ 
toes.  People  who  don’t  know  that  the  White 
Elephant  is  a  potato,  und  who  are  pretty  sure 
that  elephants  can’t  blush,  might  get  mixed 
up  a  little  at  one  of  your  sentences, — r.  M.  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  wonder  who  reads 
those  patent  medicine  advertisements.  1  am 
glad  I  am  not  sick  so  that  I  huve  to  take  some 
of  it.  We  have  not  had  u  great  deal  of 
cold  weather,  but  u  lot  of  snow.  Papa  has 
kept  a  close  account  of  each  snow  fall,  aud 
there  have  been  just  136  inches.  My  brother 
Willie  aud  I  have  fine  fun  walking  on  snow 
shoes  aud  slidiug  down  hill  ou  one  snow  shoe. 
Could  you  do  that,  Uncle  Mark?  My  Sister 
Edith  was  three  years  old  on  the  17th  of 
March.  She  is  as  busy  as  a  bee,  always  try¬ 
ing  to  help  me  wash  dishes,  make  the  beds, 
sweep  the  floor,  set  and  clear  off  the  table, 
sew  ou  the  sewing  machine,  build  fires,  do  the 
washiug,  etc.  Hattie  M.  Koiner,  of  Staunton, 
Va.,  may  name  her  colt  “Treasure.”  I  thiuk 
that  would  be  pretty,  but  Mamma  thinks  that 
“Morning  Glory”  would  be  pretty  too.  Hat¬ 
tie  can’cboose  which  she  likes  best.  I  want  to 
be  a  good  housekeeper  and  cook;  so  Mamma 
is  teaching  me  this  winter,  so  I  can  do  all  the 
housework  next  summer,  if  I  don’t  go  to 
school.  I  am  10  years  old. 

Como,  M.  T.  CARRIE  E.  HARLAN. 

[I  could  walk  on  snow  shoes  once,  but  I 
guess  I  should  trip  up  if  I  tried  it  now.  I  am 
glad  you  are  learning  to  cook.  1  like  all  good 
cooks,  you  sec.  I  am  inclined  to  think  “Trea¬ 
sure”  will  be  the  best  name  for  the  colt.  Our 
new  cat  is  to  be  called  Pansy.  I  hope  our  dog 
won’t  kill  it  as  he  did  the  other  oue. — u.  m.] 


gtdvertiisittg. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  I*  concerted  by  all  or 
ehardlsta  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
direction*  and  nut  At  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  ITHPUO.,  Lock  port,  N. Y. 


SPRAY  the  HEN  House,  Robc  Bushes,  Cur 
rants,  Plants,  etc  ,  and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 
MELLOWS  ATOMIZER,  price 

T.  Woodason,  74  Canal  port  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 


JHoclt  and  $ouUnj. 


“PERFECTION”, 

Was  marked  upon  A*  Rodman’s  butter  by  Prof.  Alvora  at 
the  Jtn.y  Slum  Fair,  Boston,  Oct.,  ‘so,  because  it  was  the  only 
butter  that  scored  ino  Points  at  the  LaVRest  Fair  ever  held  in 
New  Piic-iaiid*  It  was  made  by  the  t'ooii’.Y  process, 
W,  lironson,  Pres.  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

rr  H2vni|  SGC’V1*  ty  **  **  ** 

T.  Cl.  Yeoma  ns,  Pres.  Holstein- Friesian  Breeders  Assoc. 

X.  It.  Wale*,  Jr.  Heo  y.  ”  ”  ”  _  . 

fit.  Him.  W.  JE.  Uladtlono  at  the  “Midlands”  Hawarden, 
England,  the  nuke  of  sutherlnnd  at  “Chlefden”,  England,  all 
uko'  the  COOLEY  CltEAHIERS  In  their  dairies  and  so  do  a 
Very  I  .arjre  Major!  if  of  the  beat  dairymen  In  All  Fount  r«c*. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  has  more  Labor  Saving  Conveniences 
than  any  other,  including  F.lcvn  iorw,  Cabinets  witli  refn- 
s  Airfare  skimming  Attachments,  &C..&C. 


Iterators,  Uottom  aud 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS, 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0.3  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

_  ICBLL.OGG’8 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  prevents  butter 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCH). 
Endorsed  by  Georue  B.  Douglas,  Ksq.,  F.x-I’n>idcnl 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnuni  Conklin.  Fsti  ,  Manager 
Thnrbor,  Why  land  .£  Co.'s  Butter  Department.  New 
York  t 'll  v;  Col  Wn1.cr07.lcr,  Nnrttiport,  L  I.,  N.  Y.; 
St  .  Louis 'Dairy  Co..  Charles  I'abanne,  Gm’i  Manager. 
st„  Louis  Mo  .  and  others.  See  i  mericun  Ayriiulturist, 
page  ;t2«,  Angina  number,  issl. 

FOR  saI.K  BY  •  The  Western  Dairy  supply  Co.,  88 
and  #0  Lake  street,  Chicago,  ill.;  Childs  x  .Tones, 
Utica.  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Carter,  Syracuse,  n.  V.;  r.  .1. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  W  Y.  Flthlan,  South 
hold.  L.  1.;  Frank  Sisson  und  C.  J.Vleta,  New  London, 
Conn  ;  (1.  A  Wnggtinian,  Houston.  Texas:  R.  G.  Mar 
cell  us,  Scheneerady.  N.  Y.;  Spangler  At  Rich.  Mnrletla. 
Pa.;  Woodward  &  Co..  Hartford.  Conn.;  H.  C.  Tanner 
&  Co.,  Saluda,  N  C.s  U.  Stokes  Sayre.  Talladega,  Ala.; 
Ten  Rroeek  £  Wentworth,  Chatham.  N.  Y.:  John  1’. 
l.ona(i,  Mt  Jock  son,  Va  ;  Charles  A.  Muller.  Beckman. 
N.  Y.:  Homer  Itauindelt  Tram  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.j 
J.  B.  Ternpl, Milan.  Broadway.  Va.;  J.  0.  Leslie.  Spring 
Held.  OIPw:  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  V.,  and  dealers  In  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  th  •  Culled  States. 

Send  lor  FI  re  u  I  it  r. 

BI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

okkick  ano  Factory. 

Foot,  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y- 

THE  “GOMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  is  the 
only  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  In  the 
from  to  ratcl] 
the  dirt.  Ithn* 
a  perfectly  lit 
ling  strainer, 
whleh  can  he 
Instantly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 
every  part  of 
I  he  pull  may 
lx1  quiohly  und 
thorough  ly 
cleaned. 

F.xtra  strain 

patented.  ers  turn  he  01) 

tained  at  any  time. 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  aud  Is  In  all 
respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send,  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  111  the  market.  Sent,  post 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  one 
Tube. 35 cents;  Five  Tubes,  •1.00.  Send  Tor  s pc 
etui  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

POULTRY  NETTING 

Cheaper  than  Ever. 

Wiite  for  prices  to 

Wm.  Gabble  Excelsior  Wire  M’f’g  Go., 

43  FILTHS  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  It. 

HM  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  l$8il. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  In  ull  Cities 
and  Towns, 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIEO. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
Murray  St,  NEW  YORK. 


[are  you  interested  IN  POULTRY  5 


Practical  POULTRY  BOOK. 
lOO  IMM  beautiful  colored  plate. 
OUKTnvimm  sad  description!  of  all 
breeds,  haw  to  qap-.iilio;  tilsnr.  ter 
poultry  houses,  about  incillm , ora ; 
und  wilewi  bo  buy  KtftfH  and  I'lnvls. 
Mailed  far  I  t  cuts. 

associated  fanciers, 

237  South 8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ji.liski  uko,  rot. oo-i  lim, 

I  loafer  W  kite,  It*  rk.liira  .V  Yiirk- 
dltrr  I'll..,.  HuUllltiunn,  l„l-w,*l(l 
null  Uxtoril  Down  Sheep  me!  l.ninS. 
Seotrh  I'rtlley  Shepherd  llop,  nn*f 
K.iir,  t'millrj.  Kent!  far f  ulitlogun 

w  ,ai  i.kk  utnr  kk  a  co.r>iiu.ra 


-A  N  "IS  uospuji  GhS  *IM.VJriH°K  V 

■ptml.ud  aXiiHniijoxo  ‘  ij  OT)  ssiuppn  .uivpoo 
-dtt(S-«H  *.M)|  s.ixoq  <n  (101  JO  09  'lie  'iWJtna  JiiiJti 
pan  ji.Mjj  ' \.i.f.*o.in  ye  png  eq.r ,  evuUupnd 

jiajiurtit  ftntnoq  pMsuon  ao  jHimiuy 
•pnj  JOBHoq  'maiuy\  ’xp(OJ>  •vtpmon  .10,. I  WII.IA 
OB-ioy  ;|  posu  Mau  uAtnt  e.UU'iria 'AV  1*8  DMA  'UOfl 
-iptlou  III  s.euoji  a|;il|  J  Jtuidiwsj  pllil  Slim  ml  JOJ 
H3[((tr)g  pun  utoudxyi  ‘WpV0J(fvy  ysoXfin 

0indap.*niq  H'I.L*LV,>  l>»»  WdSJlOU  -»Oj 

nous  s.aavA 


SMALL’S  feeder 

Thin  NKW  article  In  miiprooUtwl  aud  mp- 

S roved  br  ail  pronrt»»Mve  Kurmert  mud 
took  RmfherH.  The  omlf  muckm  ita  food 
•lowly,  in  m perfectly  natural  way,  ihrir* 
ing  mu  well  mi  whon  fmd  ou  IU  own  mother. 

Olrculmr » frmo.  SMALL  A  MATTHEWS 
SI  8*  lb  Mark  at  Street.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EXCELSIOR  p.  rocks. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  TIIE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  last;  and  IS*;,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Specialty  of  Fowl  for  Farmers.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  SCI  DOER  »St  TOWNSEND, 
OLF.N  H HAD.  N.  Y. 

TAN  O  ART) 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

[  7-8  OF  ONK  CI'.NT  KOH  i  INCH  MESH  NO.  Ill  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Bruckner  &  Evans, 
2a  VESKY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 

WYANDOTTE  EGGS  from  Highest  Scoring 
Stock.  Write  TU  DAY  tor  Circular. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  Greenville,  Ct. 

llALSTED'S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First,  Foremost,  Bmt.  50  Egg  Machine,  only  *20. 
Centennial  M’f’g  Cn.,  Box 250,  Rye,  N,  Y. 

DORKINGS,  Silver  Gray-Eggs,  *1  for  13. 
POLISH,  W.  C.  Black— Eggs,  *1  for  13. 
LANGSHANS— Eggs,  *1  for  13. 

FOWLS  for  Sale. 

JOHN  L.  RICE.  „  , 

ReiiMHelaerville,  N.  Y. 


Wyandottk,  P.  Iioek  and  P.  Duck  eggs,  *1.50  per  13; 
*3  per  30.  JOEL  MADDOCKS,  FOXBOKO,  Mass. 

CANADIAN  UN  LEACHED  ASHES.-I  am 

prepared  lo  furnish  responsible  parties  with  uDleaeh 
ed  Ashes  of  the  best  iiuullty  at  very  reasonable  prices  . 
Address  F.  R.  Lalor,  LuniivUle.  Ontario,  Canada, 

I  From  Prizewinners;  Wyando  ties.  Plymouth 

.*  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  BulT  Cochins  and 

»  -  .  .  .  - - 


Games. 
"Free,”  glvin 
Bo#  102,  Columbus ,  Ohio. 


8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
Ivtng  particulars.  C,  Harris, 


tt n  n  Q  From  Black Mlnoreas,  White  Minorca*. 
Pi  w  tT 0  WhlieWj amtottes andWldte Plymouth 
___  Rocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  at  the 
largest  exhibition*.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  uf 
Stock.  JOHN  .T.  BERRY.  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Artichokes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  *1.50  per  bushel  of  56  pounds 
f.  o.  b.  Pekin  Ducks  Eggs,  jjl.afl  I'er  setting  of  13;  $2.50 


settings  of  26. 


Address  ••B.  l-’.'.l.”  P-  O.  Box  Hi, 
Chnnipaigii,  Ill. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  EGGS  from  Thoroughbred 
Poultry  at  a  reasonable  price.  I.T.  BRAHMAS,  PLY  . 
ROCKS,  WYANDOTTKS,  S.  P,  B.  LEG  MORNS,  and  R. 
t .  W.  LEGHORNS.  I  keep  none  but  the  best  stock. 
Eggs.  |1.00  per  13.  M .  C  A  •‘E, 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


BROODERS. 

llALSTED’S  PERFECTED.  The  best  lamp 
Broodin'  In  tho  World.  No  Exceptions. 

HALSTED’S  SAFETY  BROODERS. 

Heated  with  Chemical  Fuel.  No  flame;  nosmoke. 
Guaranteed  perfectly  safe  anywhere. 

Ceute»nlal  M’f’a:  Co.,  13ox230,Ryk,  n.  Y. 

PERFECT  HATCHER 

AXP 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  aud  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin- 
die,  M.D.,  writes:  "Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  w as  87  per  cent." 
This  beat  s  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buy 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

automatic  Electric  co.,  limited, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


BEES » HONEY 


FRIENDS,  Lv  m 

Iu  any  way  Interested  In 
we  will  w  ith  pleasure  semi  a  sample  copy  of  the 
SEMI  MONTHLY  0LEANINQ8  IN  BEE  CtJLTUSE. 
wllli  a  descriptive  price-list  of  lutest  Imnrovemeuls  In 
/lives,  llouey-Fjitractor *,  Comb  Founnatton,  Section 
Honeii  Bo.ce.1,  all  btmks  aud  Journals,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  Boo  Culture.  Nuthiny  Patented,  Simply 
send  your  address  plainly  written  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 

your  own  Bone, 

Meal.  Oyatet*  Sheila. 

(GRAHAM  Flour  ui.ll  Cora 
In  the  96  HAND  MIXiIi 

(F.  lVlTson's  Patent).  lOO  per 
cent-  more  made  la  keeping  pouP 
Iry.  Also  POWER  MILLS  ami  FARM 
FEED  M  11.LS.  Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent 
on  application.  WILSON  DUOS.,  Euatou,  Fa. 


P0RTABIE  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


Furnished  all  complete  ready  for  occupancy.  'riR'«'‘ 
houses  are  just  what  poultry  brooders  want,  as  they  arc 

AY«t.  Practical  anti  t'hrap. 

All  klmla  of  portable  houses  suitable  for  ull  climates: 
rain,  icina  and  i rater  proof,  Bent  to  any  part  or 
the  w'orld,  aud  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 
together.  .  .  _  „ 

fund  tor  our  Circular  before  pou  order  a 

Poultry  house, 

AMERICAN  PATENT  PORTARLE  HOUSE  MANUFAOTURINQCO. 

Coroua,  Queens  Co,,  N.  Y. 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  OILSEEDS 


PERSONALS. 


Roscoe  Conkling  talks  of  going  abroad  in 
June  and  remaining  until  September. 

The  heaviest  Mayor  in  the  United  States  is 
Mayor  Edwards,  of  Fargo,  Dak.,  who  weighs 
300  pounds. 

Ex-Governor  Routt,  of  Colorado,  says 
that  the  days  of  fancy  cattle-growing  in  the 
far  West  have  gone  by. 

President  Cleveland  has  definitely  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Piedmont 
Pair,  which  will  be  held  in  Atlanta  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  October. 

Aktkr  three  recent  attempts  to  assusinate 
him,  the  Nihilists  now  warn  the  Czar  that  at 
any  cost,  they  will  not  give  him  more  than 
three  months  more  Of  life,  even  if  his  death 
entails  hundreds  of  deaths  among  their  own 
numbers. 

Mrs.  Mackey,  wife  of  the  Nevada  mining 
millionaire,  will  soon  leave  Paris  to  make  her 
home  in  San  Francisco.  Sho  will  occupy  the 
palatial  mansion  of  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  on 
Nob  Dill,  and  will  give  a  series  of  unsurpassed 
entertainments. 

A  CASE  of  remarkable  coincidence  has  just 
been  brought  to  light  in  Peoria,  111.  Some 
time  ago  Pat  Connors  was  killed  on  a  railroad 
there,  and  it  now  transpires  that  his  brother 
was  killed  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  same  way, 
day  and  hour. 

M,  Lctanii,  editor  of  the  Journal  dr  Mid  Hi- 
cine  de  Paris,  says  that  Pasteur’s  treatment 
for  hydrophobia  is  not  only  useless,  but  dan¬ 
gerous.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  wide¬ 
spread  opposition  to  it.  Forty-nine  of  his 
patients  have  already  died— the  last  last 
Monday. 

D.  F.  Calhoun,  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Cal¬ 
houn,  IT.  S.  N.,  was  married  ou  liis  deathbed, 
in  Washington  Tuesday,  to  Eleanor  M. 
Semmes,  daughter  of  a  retired  merchant  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Calhoun  died  a  few  hours  later 
of  pneumonia.  The  couple  had  been  engaged 
three  years. 

Mrs.  John  Tyler,  once  a  bride  of  the 
White  House,  has  been  calling  ou  Mix  Cleve¬ 
land  and  reciting  some  sparkling  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  her  early  married  life  as  the  wife  of  a 
President.  She  has  live  children  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  granddaughter.  Her  home  is  m 
Virginia,  on  the  Janus  River,  and  she  retains 
much  of  the  beauty  of  her  youth. 

Senator  John  II.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  has 
just  come  out  squarely  in  favor  of  the  Prohi¬ 
bitory  constitutional  amendment  which  the 
late  Legislature  voted  to  submit  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  iu  August.  Two  years  ago  he  stood  be¬ 
side  Senator  Coke,  Governor  Ireland.  Con¬ 
gressman  Mills  and  other  Democrats  iu  oppos¬ 
ing  the  growtli  of  the  Prohibition  idea,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  sacred  principle  of  the 
Democracy  to  oppose  sumotuarv  laws  of 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  SEEDS  AT  YOUR  DOOR 
AT  WHOLESALE  PR.ICE8.%fe  raw 

l  "I'.r.Hliie*  them,  ''|U[ '"ir  «  nitclcri ut  new  point..  Itu..  'ei.fnin  ir...n-  i 

FDR  <LI  nn,n  »tnmp«  op  money,  «•  will  Hii.l 

I  Oil  4)1.  UU  a  h*>x  hy  mail.  i-oiiuiiolMfrC  8ft  nackc-to.  mm 
IlMwnitr  n*vr  autl  t  :ihiah)«'  m,  !  ONE  WHOI  P  pri- 

‘^r?  Hlvs  i  OF  AIjL  l{L.\\s,  «o«h1  aa  string  beaus 

f*2,?tSsNEW  BRAZILIAN  FLOUR 

i„r.  «iu  .1  10  Ih  '.Ml,  lit  Hour.  nTcIii.I.-  Enrly  Oreen 

ii'« in  her.  l  .i  -  mrl*  an.  u-  Improved  Lonx  On  vn  Pick- 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co 


(earliest  potato 

-  -A® 

THIS  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEBN 

VERY  PROLIFIC.  EXCELLENT  Q  JAL  !  T^ 


Capital  Pnid-ap  . . .  81. 000.000 

L'lT.-rs  Itn  (i  Per  (lent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  8500. 
^1-000  aufl  s,>,000.  ninuiijjcton  years,  rn  Trus- 
teen.  C  u  n  rd  ill  ns,  n  ml  Individual  Inventors. 
Secured  by  F  Irst  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  dm  loan,  nn.1  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Cornua  ay  ol>ew  York.  Trustee, 
bccured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  $1,000, COO. 

Italso  offers  Cil'A  KAN  TEED  SIX  PER  CENT, 
flist  mortgages  on  Kansas  C Ity  business  property  and 
improved  farms  ill  KANSAS  and  MiSSiJI.'Hl. 

KOI. A N  I)  R.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 

E<iuttable  Building.  New  York. 
Messrs  Morgan  &  ftreuuon.  Providence,  R.  I.,or 
John  M.  s>lirigley.  Ill  Walnut  .St ,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


e£AUTiFUU 


TRAVEL.^  VlqA 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA  «  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  &c.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
Of  connecting  lines,  or  address 

T' ilf?.TlER'  H"  B-  ST0NE’  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  G.  M.  G.  P.  <z  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dirt  ionary  containing  32,000  words, 
320  pages, send  16c.  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  Chicago. 


O  A  mi  nr  »  ini  « . .  JL  ‘*U,J  "•  -’‘'•"v.-  •  -  .•••  r  j, 

SAMIIFI MILSOM  SfiRrt  firnwpr.  MFCHANIRSVII  I  F 


AduTMi 


BUCKS  OQUNTY-PrNNA 


FARM  ANNUAL  for  (887 

XI7;  1 1  „ l  ■  .  •  m;  n...  .  .  .  .  W  W  * 


ill  Not  Fiud 

entile  with  years, 
vellers  than  Stanley;  seed  saved  from  the  odds 
f  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
headless  cabbages,  spranglitig  carrots,  or  refuse 
(/am  always  happy  to  show  my  seed  stock!)  But 
want  Northern  seed ,  honestly  raised,  home 


PpECOl 

-SEE! 

£atalo 


Struggle  against  barrenness  and  poor  soil  In  New 
England, 

ay  h  h:  jsr 

IN  FERTILE  MINNESOTA, 

The  richest  and  best  farm  in  that  State  may  be  had  for 

$35  000 

All  in  one  piece. 

Good  house  cost  $3,800. 

Splendid  bam  cost  $1,000. 

Finest  timber;  160  acres  worth 
$100  an  acre. 

Clear  and  beautiful  Lake. 
School  house  close  handy. 

760  ACRES 

a*  SK  DEP0T’  WEM>  Wllr0™ 

ALE  READY  TO  SEED. 

15  **95SES-  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

3o  CATTLE.  IN  PERFECT  ORDER. 

Paid  last  year  above  expenses 

^  ,  84.750. 

To  lovers  of  hunting  this  location  is 

PARADISE. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

A.  H.  HOllNSBY,  Real  Estate  Broker, 
ST.  FACE,  MINN. 

Also  for  particulars  as  Co  St.  Paul. 


Ilcndquarters  and  lowest  rates  lor 


iirnaqiiaricrj  ana  lowest  rates  lor  m  ■  ■  M  —  m  —  to  , ,  „ TT.  7 

EMPIRE  STATE  A  NIAGARA  T’S-f» 

•^v-LOHDON  PURPLE  SMfitf 


HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  WIBPLECO. LTDlI^^ 
■  TMJb  j^EYSTONE 

'  0VER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  «U  gi  vln*  perfect  satUTactloo. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


gUt.eirellanetiu.s  ^difriisiiig. 


NEWPIECEST0  SPEAK  IN  SCHOOL 

at  Church  or  Rome  Entertainments. 
Klocutlon.  Gesture.  Tleautifully  Ulus- 
(rated.  12tUfferent  numbers,  $1  00.  Sam- 
pie  by  mail,  10  ets.  Agents  Wanted. 

Hall  ft  Stesbins.  i  i  micj-:i  bm  ave.  Chicago,  III 


Will  Ten'll  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  vri  h  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  any  other  In  the  World.  Wo  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 
Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Year*, 
and  h...  C faction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  tied  ran  be,  clumped  to  any  mzed  «-  - 

tub  Lke  a  Wringer.  Made  Of  malleable  I 

lron.palvanized,  arid  tv  ill  outlast  any  two  wooden  ^ 
machines.  Agents  wonted.  Exclusive  Terri-^l 
tory.  Our  agents  uU  ovorthocoantry  arornakinvr^ 
from  f75toifa)0  per  month.  Retail  pr-ioc,*; 
Barnplo  to  age  nte,  $3.  Alaoouroclcbraied 


COLD 

WATCHES 


^  ^jriL  To  onr  hotwa  prominuntly  be- 

fore  ami  to  impress  upon 

/  ^  -  ATV  *l«»‘iluarter* 

,  :r  m:lRV  •HlsJes  mdisp«i»ble  for  their 
prfK’i-kl  n^*  nn*l  home  .Yalorrunent,  we 
to  lie  t  f  foUnwitig  DNcml  odcr  To 
^  ’^1 1 he  I’trs.-'Ti  Uliintr  the  longest  verso 

lKs  4  l^>r  HlLlA,  IwlOHl  t)  UKkl'  lOt  ll, 

4  Lady1*  <mo1«I 

V<y^  #  Watch  wirth  $00.00,  Solid 

<5ol«lf  HunLngCiit-.^tia  Winding. 
It  There  t ;•  more  ll  r.a  or»o  correct  an- 
IVH  the  second  WI  I  rrs  .  ru  »  Lady’s 
Solid  Gold  C*iia€elaiii 
WalchwtifUiSiO.  Tr.c  l.  i'.  ajair  v  CJold  Hnicclct* 
wirrtfi  S^O.  TLe  fourth  an  eh  _•  »ai  liskr  I* in  worth 

S l O.  rxv. !i  <C  l he ti^xt  rf  lLn*ri!  he  •«>  X»M  f  ooirec t  Answers) 

"  iL'"'.‘itWQUf.tij  Liiilick1  Silk  Pocket  tluml- 
kercllietii  worth 3^:1.  )£pc  (»ainpxii  Mir  or  jk'sUI 

=  jU*)  wuJi  y  -r  tr.iwrr,  for  w  V.ich  wo  fv.|i  Katl  you  OUf  New  Kle- 
^uixtlv  nijitralfld  L'alalO|sn*'t  ctmtamlUi;  The  laViS  St1t»  he* 

mul  lWrifii.4  for  Cr%tf  PiwUwotk.  Ac..  »n.i  »  HluA*.r\ted  Bof>k 

o(  (*4trndt|ftmt  in  the  fctirlnalinsrfind  nfnhublf  Joyr-.mt  of  mak¬ 
ing  Arllfti-lal  Flowers,  £c.  from  Tvnne  Furar.  Addr^ia 

YALE  SILK  WORKS,  870  CHAPEL  ST,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

dretnora  Ik*.  Baler  to  editor  of  Uua  «u*r.  Addul  F.  B.  AIlXul^  CO..  i»[.niUCi- 

1 1  ,®¥cl lii;;  ,  ON~30~ DAYS’  TRIAL 

isCo.,  nkvUsatcJffg.,  1-ltOSt  VtclJgSt  .  BltCfalo.N.V.  V-  ^  |  J»pl  ALii 

j  to  SS  a  day.  Samples  tvorth  Sl.50.  P'REE.  PI  IQTjjY  TDIICC 

Ltnra  mu  under  the  horse  .  fc-t  Write  PV~  — ^-Jq|l.Ll<Ollu  nUJO 


Has  a  Pad  different  from  all 
others,  la  mt>  sharer,  with  Self- 
adjasting  Rali  in  «mrer,juU.pta 
itself  to  all  positions  of  tho 
body  while  the  bal  I  in  the  cup 
presses  back  the  intes- 
.. —  tines  just  as  a  person 
does  With  the  finger,  w  ith  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  duy  and  night,  anil  a  radical  care 
certain.  It  is  easy,  dnmble  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mn.il  Cir¬ 
cular!)  free  HtfLKSTOS  TECS3  CO.,  Chleaga,  Ill. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SENSIBLE 

TBUSS 


W1112  li .  ns  111  cither  art.  1  0  eu. .  both  ana.  -JO  eta. 

ho  ncoepted.  Sou. I  silver  or  postal  note. 

Thoso  le®a.,ns  arc  coiiiiilrta,  and  im  the  . .  frim 

which  Students  urv  taught  at  Haven  s  College*  nn<l  which 
eimble  us  to  tit  smduuU  lor  Short- Band  and  Tvpe-Wriim< 
’dice  po.sltlou. in  Tln-ce  Months*  time.  Tho  Ivxums  iro 
»lol v  tliM 1  wt»rkof  .Mr.  CurH*  t*au  hv  it*jirn»‘d  at  homo 

uy  h  oh  1  Id,  Alia  euttiud  bo  obtAintwl  cxiwpt  at  ono  of  llAVim’a 
Colloffos.  Vfir  Christian  Of^rvrr.  /wji mor*t  Mi,  pays: 
*  lliov  nro  %  *fviit  advNMCQ  t'oyoiut  otl^r  in* km/ 

th*Y  arqiusitiou  •*(  S’:  >rt*Uand  roiiib^nitiTfilr  i*asr.**  Ad-lrvsa 
elthcrof  Havon'a Collegia :  Nv.nv  York.N.  Y.;  PhiladMiftbin, 
Va. ;  Chicago,  111.  j  Cincinnati,  O. :  San  Jb*n»uciuoo,  Cal. 


Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Carp  Co..  Cadiz.  Ohio. 


CONSUMPTION 

!  1  v°  rc'”’",y  lnr  lhn  'thoro  itUiw ;  by  its  u 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  follou'inu  rotes  are  invariable.  AU  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijferent  terms  tciU  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type.  U  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
fromdateof  flrstlnsertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space.,,.,,,,,., . 

Preferred  positions  ........  ... 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with 
line,  minion  leaded . . 


SILK  AND  DIDDnWC 

assorted  nlDdUrlo. 

I  IV,  h .tv-  jui : vl i.«*)cd  at  irnnl 
V  \VI  '*h  P.U  ’  KUL'llOU  MAlfi)  fOVOl  a  I 

1  1  -  1m1*  i)(  Umiji  II  AUER  Ilf 

R  hi  bun*  AlpilrsAA  Wide *i| 

1  SSa  w iu  vraUK*  iufIo t)D\ir»]>leik« 
Ul  k  Tlumw  r»*n*w 

I  Em  imnU  *.!«»  l from  two  to 
I  r thtvp  >«4y|ii  mul  npw*i<s»  !|| 
I  'Bi  A  *'  -M"1  «»*»••  r  Ol  th.  m 

j  ly  ’  \  «Mf  lli«  dlivul  quality  «>f 
iVlVVJ  UllWliT.illl  tbu  ||Mi  Rot,  of 

fV  1 1 1  T’f* r »•  1 1 1  wliltlifi,  In  n  vd- 

jW  ilvlynf  (Aiu.i.ihA!  Iu  nba.lrd, 
fl  I"  irtrl,  iiHArly  i»H  coio:a  mo 
’W  »  i*i  u |*t I  ;  0,1*0 

■  kllul*  4)1  Hlti)<«>ilS  Ouaptf.l 
lor  bounoi  Mti  iu^w.  u«  i*k- 
"  »*nr.  1 1  tin  111  i  lift  lor  lioVfl  it 41  I 
<l»«*6r8,  bow*,  Semin,  o»4‘.t 
•*C«*.  No  Ia*I>  CmU  jnuvlifi't’ 

fiicb  !,I  •  1  !  Ur.  a-  Cl.)  t> 

alMiiy  ftioiw  iii  (bnlunU  I4.1 
four  iUu«’N  tho  money.  It 
>t*li  Will  I44it  tonhow  t l»u 

gitiwln  lul< Ii  ikIn,  Aurl  abl  u* 

l.  ■  111  it  K  «*  *4’lv  rt,  w*4  Will  O'*  Hit 
«  Ik»X  uf  lltl'Ni*  *  Iv 

K«n  t  1  U'holip  fur  Ctlfi  ftn, 
limUmpa,  Tw«  lb,*,  , 
I'bctw  i4'"**!*  Uu\*N 

81.  i'rn  Hon  s,  ££• 


.  25  per  cent,  extra. 
Ade.,”  per 
. 75  cents. 


£Ui,$rHhmgj(m,g  ^rtrcvti.sinn 


,  Gold  l-'icUla, 

,  .Uli,1,an.0,,‘  rl,'hl'v'  wj  not  so  abundant  as  in  the  early 

Portland I'"m,!lus''  wl'"  "  rite  to  HaUett  &  Co. 
infiiinil'ii  v;u,  ’  "HI,  by  return  mall,  receive  tree,  full 

home  wherever  Vh.w’^  lW.h,c,,1 1  ',l  -v  j':‘"  ll”.  and  live  at 
from  & \  r,i U  c>  ft located*  that  will  pay  them 

or  old  Caidc.Tr,mry;l“"  uPtw“nl8-  *':lt  her  Sex  .  young 
ness  froD  H  n\\uot  r^Ulred;  you  ttr-  started  Iu  bust- 

.S.oSig.lte",1, « »•*»  « 


100  Choica  Hsw  Rscitatians 

for  u  2c.  stamp.  C  i  III  f  r.i  R  II 


U  Songs,  Klegunt 
Sample  Garda,  all 

>  ro.,  Oadlz.  o. 


|50jriyoll»ouf  faith 


ws  cos  etas  you ,  4aar  |  H 
|,'L*r,r’  •*» will malLenough loconvlncfl.l^l 
Iliw.S  B.  S,  Lappissacu  A  Cv.,  Ntwark,  N, 


r 

1 

1 

j 

1 

* 

mIv 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OK  CONNECTICUT,  MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  ON 

The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures, 


'*  infGSto/  1  "" 


OBlii 

----  -  -  .  V- 


*Safe ty  S.tcjim  Km-mri,  b-  :  t  Rnilwny  it  ml  T.t«v«*r  llorso 
W*?r8,  Throshliifl  Mnchm««»  StniW  J’reftor-v lux  Threshers, 
>1^0  and  SpriTifT  Tinuli  llurruWA,  Kuglc  bulky  II  oihe^Rakea, 
tiltiv  atora.  Fumt  &1I1U,  Fi*c4  Steamer*,  < 2 ru> o  Seedcr3, 


Cucumbers  are  green  but,  they  get  the 
best  of  a  fellow  sometimes — New  Age. 

There  seem  to  be  cannibals  in  Ireland.  At 
least  we  are  told  that  an  eating  house  in  Dub¬ 
lin  displays  the  notice,  “Sailors  vitals  cooked 
here.’’ — New  Age. 

Strange  boy:  “  Why  was  a  monument 
erected  to  this  man?”  Smart  boy  (native, 
and  to  the  manor  born) :  “Probably  because 
he  hadn't  any.” —  Vox  Populi. 

A  woman  woke  her  husband  during  a  storm 
the  other  night,  and  said,  “I  do  wish  you 
would  stop  snoring,  for  I  want  to  hear  it 
thunder.”— Otago  Witness, 

Mamma:  “Gracious goodness,  child!  What 
on  earth  are  you  doing?”  Little  Lady:  “I 
am  watering  the  flowers  on  mamma’s  new 
bounet.  The}'  looked  so  dreadfully  dry.” — De¬ 
troit,  Free  Press. 

“Flossy,  you  talk  too  much.  You  don’t 
hear  graudma  jabbering  every  minute.” 
“No,  grandma;  but  you  know  that  you’ve 
lived  a  great  deal  longer’n  I  have,  and  had 
time  to  get  most  of  the  talk  out  of  you.” — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Fred,  three  years  old,  and  his  baby  sister 
were  to  have  a  drink  of  water.  Fred  reached 
for  the  glass,  saying:  “Etme  have  it  firss;” 
but  mamma  said  “No,  little  girls  always 
first.”  Sir  Fred  replied,  “No,  gcn’lemen  firss. 
They’re  jus  as  sirsty  as  girls!  Babyhood . 

Buxom  widow  (at  evening  party):  “Do  you 
understand  the  language  of  flowers,  Dr. 
Crusty?”  Dr.  Crusty  (an  old  bachelor):  “No, 
ma’am.”  Widow:  “You  don’t  know  if  yellow 
means  jealousy?”  Dr.  Crusty:  “No  ma’am. 
Yellow  means  biliousness.” — Otago  Witness. 

Mrs.  B.  is  one  of  those  energetic,  quick 
motioned  women  who  cany  their  work  by 
assault.  One  day  she  had  started  across  the 
room  on  some  erraud,  but  midway  forgot 
what  it  was.  “What  was  I  going  for?”  she 
asked  aloud.  Two-year-old  seated  on  the  floor 
and  always  liable  to  be  swept  up  in  one  of  her 
mother’s  hurricane  passages,  asked  meekly, 
“Was — oo — goin’  for  me?’ — Baltimore  Tel¬ 
egram.  _ ^  _ 

See  Maher  &  Grosh’s  new  knife,  p.  279 — .4 dr. 


Pi cltanf o ujj  % (tvfrtising. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NBW  TOES  STATE  DEALT  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBES, 

MAIN  OFFICE,  16  THIRD  A  VS.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  IS  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Jur  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
mil  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  TUc  machines  for  sale. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  I  ADIES. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

_  T  — 

PaI 

I  Company  I 


Greatest  offer.  Nows  your  time 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
This  Coffees  and  linking 
Powder,  ami  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Rami  or  Moss  Rose  China 

_ _  Tea  Set.  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 

obs  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
ebster’4 Dictionary.  Forpart iculars  address 
THE  OBEA'f  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


11  SAMPLES— INCLUDING  ALL  ANALYZED  DURING  PAST  YEAR 

AVERAGE  “SELLING  PRICE”  perton  -  -  “  ■  "a^\mhS44,24 

“  “VALUATION”  of  the  Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid  and 

Potash  contained  in  each  ton  -  "  "  __  4i"  "  „  40,  4 

AVERAGE  EXCESS  OF  “SELLING  PRICE”  OVER  VALUATION,  ^  ^ 

E Q U/Tl *TO  “PERCENTAGE  OF  ADVANCE  OF  SELLING  PRICE 
V  OVER  VALUATION.” . /  y 

The  “New  England  Homestead,”  March  26th,  1887,  well  says;  “A  siDgle  analysis  of  any  krtilfeer '™ay  S food^in1  which 
may  be  made  from  what  the  manufacturers  call  a  lucky  sample,  containing  an  exceptionally  large  STfe  tlefic^enri n  some 

case  the  analysis  will  give  the  goods  a  higher  valuation  ihan  they  deserve ;  or  the  sample  may  be  an  unlucky  one,  deficient m  some 

of  the  elements,  and  in  th.s  case  the  valuation  will  be  much  below  the  actual  quality  of  the  8°°“®*  .  , 

“Therefore,  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  is  the  best  guide  to  the  average  c™ i .positi n  oi  ny  band  Jhe  la^r 

the  number  of  analyses  on  which  the  average  is  based,  the  less  will  be  the  chance  for  err  1 11  ^  ° 

represent  the  actual  composition  of  the  fertilizer.”  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

- - - ~  1880  GAKPIELDVl 

m  t  T  T  A  TTY  A  “The  American”  HAY  TEDDER 


STILL  AHEAD. 

74  1-3  Bushels  Corn  per  acre  for  three  vears. 

In  the  recently  published  experiments 
with  fertilizers  conducted  at  the  State  Farm 
in  Rhode  Island  for  three  years,  the 
Stockbridge  Corn  Manure  comes  out 
ahead,  producing  in  three  years  an  aver¬ 
age  of  74K  bushels  and  4326  pounds  of 
stover  per  acre,  or  TEN  PER  CENT 
MORE  corn  than  was  produced  by  any  • 
other  fertilizer.  Equal,  values  of  fertilizer 
were  used  in  each  case.  One  dollar’s 
worth  of  the  Stockbridge  Manure  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  2 H  bushels  of  corn  and  160 
lbs.  of  stover.  In  other  words,  ONE  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  Stockbridge  produced  nearly 
THREE  dollars’  worth  of  corn  and  stover, 
reckoning  corn  at  52  cts.  and  stover  at  $8 
per  ton. 

At  the  price  at  which  these  manures  can 
be  bought  of  our  local  agents  this  year, 
they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fertilizers 
in  the  market,  for  although  costing  a  little 
more  at  the  outset,  they  go  much  f  urther , 
and  there  is  less  to  handle  and  apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIRSIANS. 

STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 

biolUJtl  STOCK  i'AKM  Has 

Thi!  only  Cow  that  baa  given  28,021  lbs.  i  oz.  of  milk  in  a  year . 
The  onlv  four-year  old  that  has  given  23,60211)8.  lOox.ln  n  year. 
The  only  two-year  old  that  lias  given  IS.GUllM.lsoz  tnayenr. 
The  only  herd  or  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17, 1W  lbs. 

j  The'uiaiy  herJoVt  wo  year-olds  that  bus  averaged  l2,465Ibe.  7 

Tlieoiilv  tvvo- year  old  Holstein  Friesian  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  1IHK  oz)  Of  butler  In  «  week. 

Thirty  -one  <Viws  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  or 
.  butter  in  a  w  eek.  .  ,  .  „ ..  .  „„ 

(tVNEWCi^FcLOTHLBC  (itHB  F<rty?"2"  Ef™  iVbte  bml  bttVe  av*rage<J  23  Ibe.  loz.of 

'TV*  MILK  RECORO  26D2I LBS.  2025. IN  ONE  VEAR.  '» butter  111  a  week. 

a  fine  *tud  of  Clydesdale  StaJlJon*.  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  standard  bred  Hambleimilan  Stallions. 

ffii  w& * 


DROWNS 
0  FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN. 

RISING  SUN,  INI). 


SIMPLE-  D  U  E  A  BL  K.  -KF  F 1  C I  8  N  T . 
MAMT  ACIt  RED  AXD  roe  SALE  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

QUINCY  HALL,  BOSTON, 

And 58  BKKKMAN STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Clreularand  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  of  Implements  nnd  Machines. _ 

IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


We  make  from  the  best  material,  Superior  Articles  of 
Hairy  Goods,  thatare  models  or  strength  and  simplicity.  Maiui^^^*l 
factureraof  Curtis'  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason’s  I*o\v-  W  I 
cr  flutter  Worker.  Cream  Vats,  Curtis'  OH  Trst  Clmni.  Ml 
Shipping  Boirs  for  Print  Butter,  Refrigerator  Tanks  and  Can*  R 
Tor  Gathered  Cream.  Ilrctangti  lar  t'lmriis.  Automatic  and  Lever  M 
Rutter  Workers  for  Farm  Dairies,  tine  fleet  angular  Churn  at  1 
wholesale,  whore  there  Is  no  agent.  Write  ror  prices  and  discounts. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  A  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


ENGLISH  CLEMATIS 


20  beautiful  kinds, 
address  I) . 


C.  wTi.DKY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DA  I  It  Y  SALT  CO.,  L’D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  M  K  ACUSE,  N.  V  . 

Purest  and  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  eut  Ire  saUstaetlou. 
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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  18S7,  by  the  Reral  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 


daughters  of  this  remarkable  bull.  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  2d  was  bred  by  Jno.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq., 
Hampton  Green,  Leominster,  Herefordshire, 
and  was  imported  in  July,  1870,  by  Mr. 
Merry  man,  and  died  in  the  possession  of  C.  M. 
Culbertson  Esq.,  in  1884,  leaving  a  progeny 
unequaled  by  that  of  any  Hereford  bull  ever 
imported.  This  is  admitted  by  all  Hereford 
breeders,  and  is  especially  true  of  females.  To 
establish  her  reputation,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
of  a  cow,  “She  is  by  Sir  Richard,” 


finding  business  dull,  and  growing  duller.  The 
Association  has  now  in  this  city  seven  large 
red,  barn-like  buildings  scattered  In  the  most 
densely  populated  wards,  at  which  meat 
“brought  directly  from  the  ranges”  is  sold  at 
a  somewhat  lower  figure  than  those  charged 
by  neighboring  butchers.  The  latter  say  that 
very  little  of  this  meat  comes  from  the  West, 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  bought  from 
wholesale  butchers  i"  this  city,  and  as  it  is 
bought  in  large  quantities  it  can  be  got  for  six 
cents  a  pound,  while  it  retails  for  nine,  the 
cost  of  distribution  being  cent.  Each 
store  requires  10  attendants,  and  only  about 
30  head  of  cattle  a  day  are  now  sold;  andasthe 
expenses  are  at  least  $33,000  a  year,  100  a  day 
should  be  sold  to  make  a  profitable  business. 
Lately  the  Marquis,  who  is  an  honest  enthu¬ 
siast  in  the  enterprise,  advertised  extensively, 
in  the  press  and  by  circulars,  the  formation 
of  a  large  company  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000 
to  extend  the  business.  The  shares  were  to  be 
$10  each,  and  a  deposit  of  $2  per  share  was  to 
be  paid  in  on  application.  Nothing  near  the 
$10,000,000  was  subscribed,  and  at  the  end  of 

last  week,  the  de- 
*  posits  were  return¬ 

ed  to  the  would-be 
investors.  De  Mores 
*s  now  considering 
a  co-operative  plan, 
based  on  theprinci- 
:  v;  Pie  of  the  co-operat- 

ajS>.£;  iye  stores  which 

have  proved  very 
successful  in  Eng¬ 
land;  but  the  idea 
/  ;;  A;;  does  not  meet  with 

W  ¥  tuuch  encourage- 

ment  from  capital- 
•  -*  ■-.*? ists  owing  to  the 

v  great  costand  diffi- 
eulty  of  distribution. 


considered  very  rich  in  cream,  they  have  never 
been  thought  specially  fitted  for  the  dairy; 
but  from  their  earliest  history  they  have  been 
prized  by  their  partisans  as  unsurpassed  for 
grazing  purposes.  Then  again,  it  is  claimed 
by  their  friends  that  their  thick,  warm  coats 
and  hardy  constitutions  help  them  to  “rustle” 
amid  the  hardships  of  range  life  better  than 
their  Short-horn  rivals,  and  on  these  accounts 
they  have,  of  late  years,  made  rapid  advances 
in  popular  favor  in  the  West.  In  the  East, 
also,  they  have  long  had  many  admirers.  Of 
these,  probably  the  best  known  was  the  late 
Hon.  John  Merry  man,  of  Cockeysville,  Mary¬ 
land.  He  purchased  his  first  Herefords  as  far 
back  as  1859,  while  he  was  President  of  the 
Maryland  State  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical 
Society,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  did  much 
to  make  the  breed  known  by  showing  his 
stock  through  the  West,  winning  prizes  wher¬ 
ever  they  were  offered;  but,  of  course,  there 
was  but  little  competition  in  those  days.  He 
was  the  first  owner  of  Herefords  in  Maryland, 
and  being  enterprising,  public-spirited  and 
courageous,  with  marked  executive  talents, 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


HEREFORD  COW,  PRTNCESS  CHARLOTTE  1714, 

URING  the  end  of  last 
\  w  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this, there  was  a 
pO?/  Kul  very  hotly  contested  rival- 
^=4131  vy  between  t  he  Short-horn 
Ph[1}|  and  Herefords  breeds  of 
4fcj!  cattle  in  England.  This 
/ti? T  was  Paidiculnrly  active 

( r  between  1800  and  1820,  es- 
V LH/ns  Penally  between  the  ac- 
Y$r*-y£/\J  i  'q  knowlsdged  champions  of 
eaLq1  breed,  Thomas  Bates 
(r&P  /  !lI1(i  John  Price,  and  chal- 

(  ij)  lenges  for  competitive 
shows  of  equal  numbers  of 
cattle  were  frequent.  For  nearly  50  years 
after  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  however, 
the  Heroford  breeders  ceased  to  be  aggressive, 
and  the  “white- 
faces”  appeared  to 
have  abandoned  the 
field  to  the  “red, 
white  and  roans.” 

It  is  claimed  by  the 
Hereford  men  that 

this  period  of  com-  *  - 

parative  inactivity 
was  very  favorable 
for  the  steady  im¬ 
provement  of  the 
breed,  the  limited 
demand  leaving  no 
temptation  for  the 
use  of  any  but  the 

choicest  specimens  .rr.r,,  r>-.-ajHp&y 
of  the  1  n  eed  for  the 
purposes  of  repro¬ 
duction;  while  dur-  1 

iug  the  same  period 
the  great  and  con-  V 

stantly'  increasing  - 
popularity  of  the 

Short-horns  led  to  .  i 

the  use  of  all  males,  •  ; 

good,  bad  and  in-  \  - 

different,  dor  breed-  7  la  h*j*aA 

ing  purposes,  so  that  ;  /  V 

when,  iu  1870,  the  xv  /  \  1 

Hereford  men  again  '  '  ' ;  /  J 

assumed  the  aggres-  \ ,  i 

slve,  their  breed  was  L'^ 

greatly  improved  L 

from  its  form  iu  .  ;  iW.  ^  j? 

1825,  when  it  appar-  ‘  y  j  ni  .  | 

cutly  yielded  to  its  y.v.  .!]  }  ’  k 

rival ;  but  while  the  ' !  f j  /A 

improvement  iu  the  .  v  8 

Hereford  s  conced- 
ed,  the  partisans  of  r&y8' 

the  Short-horns  do  v  V  ,  m  . 
not  admit,  any  fall-  ' '  ^,v  ■' 1  •' 11 '' 1 , , ( i  i«a 

ing  off  in  the  merits  ^  ^ 

of  their  favorites. 

Although  the  fii-st  * 

recorded  importa¬ 
tion  of  Herefords 

into  this  country  was  made  in  1817,  in  the 
same  ship  which  brought  the  first  recorded 
importation  of  Short-horns,  it  was  not  until 
the  importation  of  Erastus  Corning  and  W. 
H.  Botham,  in  1840,  that  the  breed  attracted 
any  considerable  amount  of  attention  among 
us.  Even  afterwards  their  progress  was  very 
slow  iu  popular  favor  until  a  demand  arose, 
from  1870  to  '75, for  bulls  of  the  improved  breeds 
to  cross  for  beef-producing  purposes  on  the 
native  cattle  of  our  Western  plains  aud  prai¬ 
ries.  Although  there  are  records  of  many 


THE  DRESSED  MEAT  TRADE 


The  Retail  Butchers’  Protective  Association 
secured  its  charter  in  this  State  last  week,  and 
will  at  once  locate  local  associations  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  State,  and  promote  the 
formation  of  similar  associations  in  other 
States.  The  Western  dressed  beef  trade,  which 
also  usually  supplies  mutton,  pork  and  even 
poultry,  stimulated  by  the  inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Law,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  concede 
more  equal  freight  rates  on  dressed  beef  in 
comparison  with  those  on  live  stock,  is  daily 


(JfcTTLE  as  Man¬ 
ure  Makers.— On 
page  187  a  writer 
said  he  kept  cows 
and  bought  feed  as 
much  for  the  man¬ 
ure  as  for  any  other 
reason.  We  often 
find  the  statement 
made  that  cattle 
will  pay  as  manure 
makers  alone.  That 
is,  it  will  pay  to  buy 
cattle  and  the  feed 
for  them  if,  at  the 
end  of  the  winter, 
we  can  sell  them  for 
enough  more  than 
we  gave  for  them  to 
pay  for  the  feed 
they  have  consum¬ 
ed.  This  point  is  an 
important  one  for 
small-fruit  men  and 
market-men  who 
have  small  places 
and  want  to  make 
everything  count. 
They  must  have 
the  manure,  and  the  winter  is  generally 
a  dull  season.  Feeding  cattle  for  manure 
seems  all  right  iu  theory,  but  there  appears  to 
be  too  much  risk  in  the  practice.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  gardeners  about  here  consider  it  cheaper 
to  buy  manure  from  the  city  and  Western 
dressed  beef  from  the  store.  If  popular  usage 
is  of  any  value  as  an  argument,  it  won’t  pay 
to  feed  cattle  for  the  manure  they  will  make. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  w.  H. 
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HEREFORD  COW,  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE.  From  a  Photograph.  Fi 


combined  with  gouial  social  qualities,  his  in¬ 
fluence  did  much  to  advance  the  Hereford  in¬ 
terests  in  those  days.  Down  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  three  years  ago.  he  maintained  a 
high  opinion  of  the  breed,  aud  had  one  of  the 
finest  herds  iu  the  country — certainly  the  finest 
east  of  the  Alloghanies. 

The  Hereford  cow,  Princess  Charlotte,  1714, 
shown  at  Fig.  L7S,  was  bred  by  him,  aud  is 
now  the  property  of  his  son,  Mr.  E.  G.  Morry- 
mau,  who  retains  his  father’s  high  regard  for 
the  breed.  She  was  calved  in  1877 ;  dam,  im¬ 
ported  Giantess  1030;  sire,  imported  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  2d  970  (4984)  aud  she  is  one  of  the  best 


locating  shops  throughout  the  State,  and 
threateus  soon  to  drive  out  small  retail  butch¬ 
ers  by  superior  display  of  paint  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  lower  prices,  at  least  uutil  control  can 
be  secured  of  the  entire  meat  supply.  This 
monopolizing  interest  is  opposed  not  only  by 
the  butchers  whose  business  it  threateus  with 
ruin ;  but  also  by  the  Eastern  live  stock  nvners, 
the  value  of  whose  stock  is  depreciated  by 
competition  with  cheap  meat  from  the  West. 

While  Armour,  Swift  aud  other  great  Chi¬ 
cago  meat  men  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
business,  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  representing 
the  Natioual  Meat  Consumers’  Association,  is 


Breeders  of  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  have 
formed  an  association.  W.  R.  Fish,  Mystic 
River, Conn. ,  is  president.  W e  have  described 
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and  pictured  this  excellent  |breedj[repeatedly. 
The  animals  are  hardy,  good  for  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  and  make  flue  beef.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  this  breed. 


VETERINARY  TREATMENT  OP  INTES¬ 
TINAL  AND  LUNG  WORMS  IN  LAMBS. 

C.  W,  G.,  Front  Bun,  Pa, — Some  valuable 
coarse -wooled  lambs  grew  well  until  they 
were  three  to  five  months  old,  then  ceased 
growing  and  declined  in  flesh  till  iliarrbcna 
set  in, when  they  died.  They  coughed  more  or 
less.  I  gave  the  flock  tar,  but  it  did  no  good 
except  to  the  old  sheep.  As  a  last  resource  they 
were  fumigated  with  sulphur  several  times  a 
month  in  close  box  stalls.  Then  they  began 
to  cough  and  sho  w  other  signs  of  uneasiness, 
Twice  a  week  I  gave  oil  of  turpentine  in  doses 
of  two  tablespoon fuls  in  half  a  pint  of  gruel, 
having  just  before  giveu  them  ground  gen¬ 
tian,  giuger  and  sulphate  of  iron — half  an 
ounce  per  lamb.  All  did  no  good.  I  have 
found  partial  help  in  sulphur  fumigation,  but 
I  regard  it  as  dangerous;  for  afterwards  the 
lambs  would  die  from  what,  I  believe  were  its 
effects  on  their  luugs.  In  some  t  here  were 
swellings  under  the  jaws.  Chlorine  gas  is,  1 
believe,  the  specific  for  bronchial  parasites, 
but  it  must  he  used  with  caution.  I  made  it 
in  a  large,  tight  box  in  which  there  was  but 
one  hole,  iuto  which  the  sheep’s  head  was 
thrust  half  way  for  a  dozen  snifl's,  and  l  think 
one  application  enough  where  the  parasites 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  found  in  bunches,  as 
was  tho  case  in  my  best  ram  that  -lied.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  two  or  three  applications  may 
be  required.  One  effect  of  the  presence  of 
lung  worms  is  sometimes  a  consolidation  of 
the  bronchial  capillaries.  The  affected  ani¬ 
mals  also  suffered  a  good  deal  from  profuse 
diarrhoia,  Tho  flock  had  access  to  low,  wet 
grounds  where  staguaut.  water  and  water  ' 
f  plants  abounded.  What  would  have  been  the 
most  effective  treatment/ 

ANSWERED  BY  DU.  JAMES  LAW. 

Like  all  diseases  that  multiply  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  parasites — visible  or  microscopic — 
lung  worms  are  best  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
prevention  But  as  this  is  rarely  done,  the 
parasites  attaiu  to  such  extraordinary  preva¬ 
lence  iu  soils,  waters  and  fodders  as  to  produce 
the  most  aggravated  types  of  the  disease,  that 
resist  all  ordinary  measures.  The  lambs  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  once  show  by  their  profuse  diar¬ 
rhoea  that  they  suffer  quite  as  much  from 
stomach  aud  intestinal  worms  as  from  those 
of  the  lung?.  Luckily  the  former  arc  more 
easily  dealt  with  than  the  latter,  and  do  not 
so  readily,  if  at  all,  produce  the  same  irreme¬ 
diable  destruction  of  the  animal  tissues.  But 
iu  lambs  so  seriously  ill  as  those  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  the  final  effect  ou  tho  strength  is 
such  that  we  are  debarred  from  all  use  of 
harsh  and  debilitating  remedies,  and  must 
rather  use  those  that  act  as  tonics  aud  cor¬ 
dials. 

For  the  internal  worms  iu  such  cases,  it 
is  well  to  employ  finely  powdered  areca  nut, 
iu  a  dose  of  a  dram  for  each  lamb  twice  daily. 
This  will  at  ouoe  tend  to  check  theexhaustiug 
diarrhoea  and  to  destroy  the  worms  on  which  it 
depends.  It  may  be  conveniently  adminis¬ 
tered  in  ground  feed  or  with  milk  or  gruel 
from  a  bottle.  If  the  lamb  is  a  strong  one  or 
if  constipation  sets  in.  three  ounces  of  olive 
oil  and  a  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  will  assist 
materially  iu  getting  rid  of  the  worms.  Fur¬ 
ther,  as  atonic  and  vermifuge,  Fowler’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  may  be  given  to  each  lamb  iu 
a  dose  of  10  drops  twice  daily. 

For  the  lung  worms  few  things  will  compare 
with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  which  are 
alike  mild  aud  reasonably  effective  for  those 
worms  that  are  Lee  iu  the  air  tubes  so  that 
the  gas  can  reach  them.  But  some  of  the  air 
tubes  in  the  lungs  are  so  blocked  with  mucus 
that  it  is  impossible  for  tho  gas  to  penetrate 
them,  especially  on  a  first  application,  and  by 
following  G.  W.  G’s  plan  of  several  fumiga¬ 
tions  per  month,  the  first  will  not  serve  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  second.  To  make  pro¬ 
gress  the  fumigations  should  be  repeated  at 
least  every  day,  aud  if  they  can  be  given 
twice  a  day,  so  much  the  better.  Then  the 
destruction  of  the  free  worms  and  the  astrin¬ 
gent  action  of  the  gas  concur  in  lessening  the 
secretion  and  o]>ening  the  way  for  a  deeper 
penetration  of  the  fumes  next  inhaled,  and  in 
this  way  daily  progress  may  be  made  towards 
clearing  the  air  passages  of  all  free  parasites. 
This  process  of  destroying  the  free  lung  worms 
may  be  assisted  by  smearing  the  breast  of 
the  lamb  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  so 
that  it  may  be  continually  inbaliug  the  vapor¬ 
izing  camphor.  Again,  if  it  is  desired,  the 
sulphur  fumes  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine 
gas  set  free  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
common  table  salt,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  black  oxide  of  manganese.  In  using  j 


this  the  precautions  mustlbe  redoubled,  as  the 
gas  is  very  irritant  and.  suffocating.  The  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  must  be  added  only  in  drops,  aud 
the.  administrator  must  not  drawn  breath 
while  Ins  head  is  over  the  vessel. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  most  of  the 
female  lung  worms,  full  of  eggs,  and  of  the 
young  just  hatched,  arc  encysted  iu  the  air 
cells  and  cannot  be  reached  by  auy  agent 
token  iu  with  tho  breath.  The  camphor  and 
arsenic  may  reach  them  to  some  extent,  but 
nothing  can  bo  relied  ou  to  destroy  thorn  that 
would  not  also  endanger  tho  life  of  the  sheep 
quite  as  much.  These  encysted  worms  can  be 
certainly  destroyed  only  when  they  have  suffic¬ 
iently  developed  to  make  their  way  out  iuto 
the  open  air  tubes,  when  they  may  be  reached 
by  fumigations.  It  must,  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  eueysted  worms  set  up  such 
destructive  changes  in  the  lung  substance, 
that  large  portions  of  these  organs  are  broken 
down  aud  destroyed,  aud  though  every  worm 
in  the  body  wore  killed,  the  repair  of  this  dis¬ 
integrated  lung  is  very  slow  aud  imperfect  at 
best,  anil  in  many  cases  impossible,  As  well 
expect  an  old  consumptive  tnau  whose  luugs 
have  been  largely  broken  down  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  softening  of  tho  tubercles  to  survive 
or  to  re-acquire  sound  luugs  as  to  expect  bad 
cases  of  lung  worms  to  recover  or  to  do  welt. 
After  the  sheep  has  passed  a  certain  stage  of 
lung  disease  and  disintegration,  it  is  a  doomed 
animal  ou  account  of  such  destruction  of  lung, 
even  though  it  were  possible  to  promptly  ex- 
pel  every  worm  from  its  body.  To  allow  lung 
worms  free  access  to  the  system,  therefore, 
and  then  expect  to  save  the  entire  flock  is  an 
altogether  unreasonable  expectation.  The 
true  remedy  for  this,  as  for  all  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases,  ism  prevention.  Even  iu  the  desperate 
case  of  n  flock  destructively  infested  with  these 
worms,  this  principle  cauuot  safely  be  ignored. 
It  were  folly  to  expect  to  rid  the  lambs  of 
their  unwelcome  guests,  if  we  still  furnish 
them  with  water  or  fodder  charged  with  the 
eggs  aud  embryos  of  the  worms;  or  if  we  pas¬ 
ture  thorn  on  lands  formerly  occupied  by  in¬ 
fected  flocks. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

SALTING  BUTTER  WITH  BRINE. 

This  is  a  practice  coining  into  vogue  among 
progressive  dairymen.  Novices  often  fail  iu 
their  first  attempts.  In  all  eases  allowances 
must  bo  made  for  the  amount  of  water  iu  tho 
butter  before  the  brine  is  added.  Iu  butter 
worked  and  packed  for  market,  it  amounts  to 
12  to  15  per  cent.  Butter  lying  loose  in  the 
granular  fomi  contains  considerably  more 
water — say  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  brine  may 
bo  saturated,  but  when  applied  it  is  diluted  by 
tho  water  in  the  butter.  IJpnce  results  under¬ 
salting.  Salt  enough  should  be  added  to  the 
batch  to  saturate  tho  water  in  the  batter — say 
to  the  amount  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  water,  which  euu  readily  be  es¬ 
timated  at  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  butter.  Thut  is  to  say,  there  are  about  20 
pouuds  of  water  in  loo  pounds  of  butter.  This 
calls  for  about  seven  and  u  quarter  pouuds  of 
salt.  Either  brine  salting  or  stirring  the  salt 
into  the  granular  muss  of  butter  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  working  in  dry  suit,  which  never  cau 
be  evenly  distributed  through  the  butter. 
The  brine  touches  and  covers  every  grauule. 

GOOD  CHEESE. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  demand  for 
good,  palatable  and  nutritious  cheese  for  home 
consumption.  In  many  localities  in  the  West 
there  is  more  money  in  cheese  than  iu  butter. 
The  writer  knows  of  a,  case  last  season,  in 
Kansas,  where  a  farmer  made  first-class  sweet- 
curd  cheese  and  sold  it  all  summer  long  for 
12 fa  cents  a  pound,  while  his  neighbors  made 
their  milk  into  butter  and  sold  it  for  10  to  15 
cents  a  pound.  He  got  hi’*  cents  for  25 
pounds  of  milk,  while  his  neighbors  got  not  to 
exceed  15  cents,  but  had  about  live  cents'  worth 
of  skimmed  milk  to  feed.  But.  uo  one  need  expect 
to  make  money  out  of  sour,  soggy  cheese,  out 
of  which  the  flue  butter  fats  and  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  phosphates  Imve  been  cut  with 
acid.  It  is  not  much  of  a  cheese  maker  who  can¬ 
not  make  his  cheese  firm  enough  without  sour¬ 
ing  thocurd  in  the  whey.  Finer  cutting,  more 
scalding,  higher  salting,  and  holding  the  curd 
longer  before  putting  it  to  press,  all  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  cheese  firmer. 

FREE  SALT  FOR  TnE  DAIRY. 

Our  best  dairymen  find  foreign  salt  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  production  of  fine  dairy  goods. 
They  will  have  it,  but  are  taxed  ou  every 
pound  of  foreign  salt  they  use.  This  would 
be  all  right  if  the  tariff  did  any  good.  It  has 
not  increased  the  quantity  of  the  manufac¬ 


ture,  or  Improved  the  quality  of  American 
salt,  while  the  revenue  is  not  needed  by  the 
Government.  Fishermen  and  meat  packers 
get  a  rebate  on  all  exported  goods  salted  with 
foreign  salt  Are  dairymen  entitled  to  less 
consideration  ?  Justice  aud  common  sense 
call  for  tho  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  salt.  [For¬ 
eign  salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels  or  other  pack¬ 
ages  is  taxed  12  Cents  per  100  pounds; 
in  bulk,  the  tax  is  eight  cents  per  100  pounds. 
—Eds. 

COLOR  AN  IMITATION. 

TnAT  is  a  sound,  common-sense  opinion  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York  which  declares  constitutional  the  statute 
prohibiting  the  imitation  of  butter  by  color¬ 
ing.  Coloriug  is  one  of  the  most,  effectual 
means  of  imitation.  The  bogus  butter  manu¬ 
facturers  should,  therefore,  be  prohibited  from 
resorting  to  it.  The  opinion  of  tin?  court  re¬ 
ferred  to  suggests  that  coloring  common  dairy 
butter  to  give  it  tho  hue  of  flue  June  butter,  is 
a  fraud  and  ought  to  be  prohibited.  Consum¬ 
ers  will  not  object. 

VALUE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

According  to  the  most  careful  estimates 
which  I  am  able  to  make,  the  value  of  the 
dairy  products  of  this  country  in  1880  was 
¥780,415  ,088— the  items  of  which  are  *10,822,- 
050  for  increase  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows; 
¥270,709,087  for  butter  and  cheese;  *300,000,- 
000  for  milk  consumed  in  its  natural  state; 
$1,547,588  for  condensed  milk:  ¥73,594,785  for 
the  mauure  made;  ¥30,000, 000  for  the  product 
of  cows  kept  iu  villages  and  cities  as  family 
Cows;  *47,333,003  for  the  skimmed -milk  and 
butter-milk  fed,  aud  ¥30,477,275  for  the  cow 
beef  produced  Is  there  another  single  inter¬ 
est  that  equals  this? 

MILK  FEVER. 

As  this  is  a  critical  season  and  milk  fever 
is  likely  to  cause  more  or  less  trouble  aud 
loss,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  Cows  should  not  bo  given  heat¬ 
ing  or  stimulating  foods  for  several  days  be¬ 
fore  coming  in,  nor  should  they  be  in  a  ple¬ 
thoric  condition  or  over-fnt.  A  relaxing  diet 
is  best;  but  a  cow  should  be  in  a  thriving  con¬ 
dition.  In  case  of  attack,  if  the  cow  is  robust 
uud  has  a  strong  pulse,  bleeding  is  recom¬ 
mended.  But  if  she  is  run  down  uud  weak, 
she  needs  stimulating.  The  following  is  rec- 
commended  by  a  dairyman  of  long  experience 
and  remarkable  success  as  both  a  preven¬ 
tive  and  a  remedy:  Give  25  drops  of  tincture 
of  aconite  iu  water  every  six  hours  until  four 
doses  are  given;  between  doses  admiuister  an 
ounce  of  pulverized  charcoal  in  cider  to  the 
number  of  four  doses.  This  is  said  seldom  to 
fail  in  producing  the  desired  result. 

HEATING  SEPARATOR  MILK. 

There  is  complaint  that  milk  from  the 
separator  sours  very  quiekly.  Its  exposure  to 
the  air  loads  it  with  microbes  or  ferment 
germs.  Hence,  heating  it  to  destroy  the 
genus  is  recommended.  Wo  are  told  that  an 
experiment  in  the  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., 
creamery  showed  that  milk  heated  to  140  de¬ 
grees  by  the  introduction  of  steam  kept  sweet 
three  da3rs,  while  that  not  heated  soured  iu 
one  day.  The  phi  losophy  is  simple  and  sound , 
aud  will  work  well  iu  keeping  milk  at  all 
times.  Destroying  the  ferment  germs  by  the 
application  of  heat  always  prolongs  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality. 

A  Texas  Dairy.— The  severity  of  Northern 
winters  compelled  uio  to  seek  the  warmer 
climate  of  Central  Texas  iu  this  place.  The 
change  of  location  forced  a  change  of  busi¬ 
ness.  A  mercantile  life  of  30  years  had  not 
entirely  blurred  the  recollection  of  days  spent 
on  the  farm  when  a  hoy.  My  wife  aud 
daughters  were  glad  to  help  me;  we  gave  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  dairying  and  fruit  rais¬ 
ing.  From  a  single  pair  of  Jersey  calves  of 
Albert  44  and  Pansy  8  strains,  we  have  raised 
a  fine  little  herd  of  thoroughbreds  and  many 
choice  grades.  Many  of  our  cows  can  muko 
two  pouuds  of  butter  apiece  per  day  without 
forcing.  My  wife  and  daughters  had  never 
made  u  pound  of  butter  until  they  came  here. 
They  reud  the  Rural  aud  other  good  papers 
and  study  the  work  out  by  actual  practice. 
From  Januury  1st  to  April  10th  they  have 
made  1,000  pouuds  11  ounces  of  butter  from 
10  cows.  Wo  find  a  ready  sale  for  such  but¬ 
ter  at  50  cents  per  pound.  8.  L.  B. 

Hutto,  Texas. 


must  not  be  done.  The  most  important  essen¬ 
tial  to  early  chicks  is  warmth.  If  they  are  so 
kept  that  they  are  at  no  time  exposed  to  cold 
or  dampness,  they  will  grow  one-third  faster 
than  if  but  little  care  is  given.  A  chick  can 
be  made  to  weigh  two  pounds  when  10  weeks 
old  ami  ou  less  feed  than  is  usually  required, 
provided  it  is  kept  in  warm  quarters,  and  as 
warmth  is  cheaper  than  food,  the  proper  ac¬ 
commodations  should  l»o  made  when  large 
numbers  arc  raised;  but  if  a  few  broods  are  to 
be  cared  for  by  liens,  tho  number  Of  chicks 
with  each  hen  should  not  exceed  eight.  Giv¬ 
ing  from  12  to  15  chicks  to  u  hen  only  causes 
the  surplus  to  droop  aud  die  as  soon  as  they 
grow  too  large  to  nestle  under  her. 

In  feeding  young  chicks,  keep  in  view  the 
fact  that  all  birds  feather  very  quickly  and 
grow  rapidly  when  young,  and  the  chick  is  uo 
exception.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  young  the  parent  birds  endeavor  to 
supply  as  much  animal  or  nitrogenous  food  as 
can  be  procured,  and  the  rapid  growth  al¬ 
ways  causes  the  young  to  appear  hungry. 
The  practice  of  feeding  corn -meal  to  chicks, 
and  then  expecting  them  to  thrive,  has  en¬ 
tailed  loss.  The  corn-mcal  is  excellent  as  a 
warmth  producer;  but  unless  the  chick  is  sup* 
plied  with  something  else  it  will  perish. 
Young  chicks  do  not  require  any  feed  for 
at  least  30  hours  after  they  are  hatched. 
Do  not  feed  hard-boiled  eggs,  as  diar- 
rhoea  will  be  the  result.  The  best  food  that  can 
be  prepared  may  be  made  by  mixing  two 
pounds  of  corn-meal,  one  pound  of  middlings, 
one  pound  of  ground  meat,  two  ounces  of 
bone-meal,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
tablespoouful  of  bread  soda.  Mix  with  milk, 
if  it  is  convenient,  but  water  will  answer. 
Bake  it  like  bread,  aud  crumble,  feeding 
every  two  hours.  After  the  little  things  are 
ten  days  old,  keep  cracked  corn,  screenings, 
and  hay  seed  before  them,  and  give  a  meal 
of  finely  chopped  meat  twice  a  week,  not 
overlooking  mashed  potates,  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce,  or  anything  they  will  eat. 
The  mixt  ure  need  not  be  cooked  after  they 
are  two  weeks  old,  but  should  bo  scalded. 
This  food  enables  them  to  feather  without 
beiug  weakened,  and  if  they  are  kept  warm 
aud  dry,  aud  allowed  all  the  drinking  water 
or  milk  they  desire,  they  should  reach  two 
pounds’  weight  iu  ten  weeks  after  being  hatch¬ 
ed. 

When  the  young  chicks  or  young  rurkeys 
■suddenly  begin  to  droop,  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  cause,  look  for  lice.  Young  turkeys  are 
out  easily  raised,  but  one  half  tho  farmers 
attribute  the  difficulty  to  dampness,  iu-breed- 
ing,  or  the  food,  when  the  real  difficulty  is 
lice — not  the  little  mites  that  crawl  over 
your  lianas,  and  which  cau  be  seeu  only  by 
close  observation,  but  the  large  lice,  which 
may  be  usually  found  on  the  head  and  neck. 
Fivu  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  lard,  well  mixed,  is  an  excellent  and  safe 
remedy;  but  only  a  small  quantity  should  be 
used,  aud  that  on  the  head,  neck  and  vent,  al¬ 
lowing  none  on  the  body.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  the  coops  aud  hens  must  be  looked  after, 
also,  ns  all  lice  on  chicks  come  from  the  hens. 
Keep  the  hens  clean  aud  the  chicks  are  safe. 
With  the  advent  of  April  youug  chicks  of 
one  pound  weight  each,  were  selling  iu  the 
New  York  markets  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

AN  OLD  POULTRYMAN. 


AN  EGG  ACCOUNT. 

I  keep  my  egg  account  as  shown  at  Fig.  ISO. 
I  take  a  board  0x12  inches,  planed  ou  both 


THE  CARE  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

The  art  of  successfully  raising  young  chicks 
to  profitable  age  must  be  acquired.  It  is  not 
difficult,  but  there  is  something  to  learn,  not 
so  much  in  what  must  be  done,  as  in  what 


Avam. 

Fig.  130. 

sides.  Three  wooden  pointers,  like  those  in 
the  picture,  are  screwed  on  to  it,  so  they  can 
be  uioved  through  half  the  arc  of  a  circle — 
something  like  oue  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
The  first  half  circle  is  divided  into  spaces 
from  one  to  ten,  the  second  from  10  to  UK), aud 
the  third  from  100  to  1,000.  The  other  side  of 
the  board  is  ruled  as  shown  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  cut.  The  names  of  the  mouths  and 
other  items  noted  in  the  cut  are  written  upon 


it.  At  the  beginning  of  "each  mouth  all  three 
pointers  are  placed  at  ft.  Each  day,  as  the 
eggs  are  gathered,  the  number  is  recorded  on 
the  lower  circle.  When  10  are  found  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  carried  to  the  circle  above,  and  so  on 
through  the  month.  If  there  are  poultry  men 
who  have  other  items  regarding  their  flocks 
that  they  wish  to  keep  n  record  of,  they  can 
make  other  spaces  for  them.  This  poultry 
board  is  the  only  oue  in  existence — no  pateut 
has  been  secured;  infringements  are  solicited. 
The  upright  housewife  who  credits  her  hens 
in  the  almanac  by  means  of  a  split  pencil 
which  she  sharpens  with  a  bread  knife,  will 
be  greatly  pleased  with  this  board. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  vine  k.  pratt. 


A  Profitable  Flock.— I  keep  100  hens.  I 
find  that  thoroughbred  hens  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  cross  breds,  though  they  will  not  grow 
any  faster.  Most  poultry  ailments  are  due 
to  lilt.h  in  their  food  and  drink.  Boft  food 
will  always  get  more  or  less  dirt  in  it,  as  the 
fowls  are  sure  to  track  through  it.  The  same 
food,  fed  dry,  will  uever  get  iu  such  a  con¬ 
dition.  I  always  feed  my  gram  dry,  In  Jan¬ 
uary  I  fed  1<X>  pounds  of  wheat,  #1,75;  eight 
bushels  of  corn,  #5.  12;  two  bushel  >  potatoes, 
60  cents,  anti  50  pounds  of  waste  bones,  25 
cents.  Those  I  got  at  a  market  and  pounded 
them  up  with  25  cents'  worth  of  shells.  Total 
cost  of  feed  #7.97.  I  got  JO! -j  dozen  eggs 
which  sold  at  JO  cents  per  dozen,  or  #10.98  in 
all.  I  call  the  manure  good  pay  for  my  time, 
so  that  there  was  a  dear  profit  of  #3  01  for 
that  month.  In  February  I  fed  2(MJ  pounds  of 
wheat,  #3.50;  four  bushels  of  corn,  #2.50; 
bones  JO  cents;  shells,  40  cents:  two  bushels 
of  potatoes,  00  cents,  and  one  bushel  Luck- 
wheat.  SO  cents.  Yield,  72  dozen  eggs  at  28 
cents  per  dozen — #20. 16,  leaving  a  clear  profit 
of  #12  for  that  short  month.  The  March  feed 
was  one  bushel  of  oats,  15  cents;  100  of 
cracked  corn,  #1.15;  200  pouuds  of  wheat, 
#3.50;  one  bushel  of  buckwheat,  80  cents;  two 
bushels  of  coni,  #1.38;  00  pounds  of  bones,  30 
cents;  shells,  40  cents.  Yield,  86)^  dozen  of 
eggs  at  22  cents  per  dozen — #10.03,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  #11.15.  Thus  in  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  during  which  many  flocks 
‘  are  eating  their  heads  off”,  my  100  hens 
made  a  net  profit  of  #20. 10.  n.  c. 

Bristol,  Conn. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

That  “Seed  Store.”— The  farmers  who 
write  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Seed  Distribution,  appear  to  base  their 
arguments  on  three  points: — 1.  They  get  the 
seeds  for  nothing.  Out  of  the  many  kinds 
sent  them  they  are  pretty  sure  to  find  some¬ 
thing  that  will  suit.  Such  experimenting  is 
profitable.  Somebody  else  pays  for  it.  2.  The 
seedsmen,  they  claim,  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  seeds,  and  frequently  send  seeds  not  true 
to  name.  8.  The  fact  of  a  free  distribution  of 
seeds,  induces  mauy  to  plant  vegetables  aud 
make  gardens  who  would  never  think  of  it 
otherwise.  That  is  their  case,  from  what  they 
have  said  in  the  RURAL.  It  is  always  pleas¬ 
ant  to  get  things  without  paying  for  them, 
but  if  one  man  is  to  have  seeds  free,  all  men 
have  a  right  to  them.  There  should  be  no  dis- 
criiuinatiou.  To  supply  seeds  to  every 
farmer  in  this  country  would  require  an  ap¬ 
propriation  that  would  frighteu  the  very  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  these  seeds  because  they  are 
given  away.  Then  why  limit  the  gift  to 
seeds?  There  are  plenty  of  other  things  that 
the  farmer  and  the  laboring  man  need.  Ou 
this  "gift”  theory  where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
1  Ins  idea  of  saying  that  seedsmen  send  out 
such  poor  seeds  that  farmers  are  obliged  to  go 
to  Washington  is  pretty  thin.  Where  do  these 
seeds  come  from  originally?  Why  ,froiu  these 
very  seedsmen  who  are  cursed  so  roundly. 
W  hat  is  to  prevent  a  seedsman  from  selling  a 
a  lot  of  old  worthless  st  uff  to  the  Government? 
V  hero  are  these  seeds  tested?  Who  knows 
whether  they  aro  “true  to  name?”  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  true  that  some  men  have  been  induced  to 
make  gardens  because  they  got  50  cents’  worth 
of  seeds  for  nothing.  The  man  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  wait  until  his  Government  coaxed  him 
into  providing  vegetables  for  his  family  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  tell  about  it.  1  look  upon 
such  arguments  as  very  small  business.  The 
Government  ought  to  test  every  variety  of 
of  seed  it  sends  out,  test  it  carefully,  aud  then 
send  it  to  good  farmers  for  further  test  before 
it  is  generally  distributed.  If  the  Department 
would  send  out  tested  varieties  and  then  fol¬ 
low  them  up  with  reports,  much  good  would 
be  done.  This  buying  a  great  lot  of  trash  aud 
scattering  it  broadcast  over  the  land,  is  a 
fraud  in  my  opinion.  henry  wilder. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Insurance  Losses  in  Rural  Districts. — 
In  lookiug  over  the  cartoon  ou  the  first  page 


of  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  !)th,  I  found  an  in¬ 
teresting  study,  and  while  I  was  wondering 
when  education  would  open  the  eyes  of  the 
farmer,  1  noticed  a  surprise  skulking  behind 
the  tree  iu  the  embodiment  of  insurance 
frauds. 

As  a  farmer  who  has  never  taken  any  stock 
in  life  insurances,  but  who  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  fire  insurance  for  the  protection 
of  home  interests,  I  thought  seriously  that 
there  might  bo  a  great  deal  of  sad  truth  in 
that  representation.  So  I  brought  a  largo 
county  aud  township  map  and  laid  it  upon 
the  table, and  drew  a  circle  five  miles  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  set  myself  to  work  to  figure  tho 
amouut  of  property  within  that  area  iu  a 
farming  community  with  which  I  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  for  the  last  50  years. 
I  found  it  no  small  matter,  but  I  must  give 
the  result  of  an  evening’s  work.  I  considered 
what  an  immense  capital  is  held  by  insurance 
companies,  and  the  large  dividends  paid  to 
stockholders,  aud  the  large  percentages  to 
agents,  and  other  expenses,  which  must  all  be 
paid  by  the  holders  of  the  iron-clad  insurance 
policies.  I  do  not  think  that  our  community 
has  been  less  favored  than  many  others,  but  I 
found  from  my  investigations  that  upon  all 
iusurable  property,  stock,  etc.,  an  annual  per¬ 
centage  of  less  than  50  cents  upon  #1,000 
would  pay  the  entire  losses  that  had  OCeuiTed 
by  fire  and  lightning  for  the  period  of  50 
years,  within  the  ubove  area,  including  the 
business  risks.  Nowr  we  pay  from  30  cents  to 
#1  per  #100  anuually  and  receive  five  cents  for 
every  dollar  paid  out.  Perhaps  other  locali¬ 
ties  may  receive  a  larger  percentage;  but  the 
subject  is  oue  that  should  receive  a  more  than 
passing  notice.  an  old  farmer. 

[R.  N.-Y. — This  matter  is  indeed  well  worthy 
of  discussion.  It  will  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  losses  by  fire  in  other  localities  with 
the  statement  made  by  our  correspondent. 
What  percentage  of  property  is  destroyed  by 
fire?  Is  the  percentage  of  loss  in  any  commu¬ 
nity  greater  than  the  percentage  paid  to  main¬ 
tain  nu  insurance  policy  ?  Valuable  facts  can 
be  gained  from  such  figures,  J 

Curing  Seed  Corn  “in  the  Milk.”— In 
the  R Urals  of  March  26tli  and  April  2d, 
mention  is  made  of  seed  coru  cured  while  “in 
the  milk”  condition,  and  Director  Sturtevant, 
of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment  Station,  is  taken  to 
task  for  his  alleged  opinion  that  if  properly 
dried  while  in  that  condition  it  will  make  the 
best  of  seed  corn.  I  know  that  such  corn,  if 
dried  aud  not  allowed  to  get  sour,  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  vigorous  plauts  as  any  other,  even  if 
so  soft  that  when  the  kernel  is  pinched  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  the  “milk”  will  squirt 
out  for  several  feet,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
hull  between  the  fingers.  I  have  tried  it 
several  times,  aud  even  when  the  kernels  were 
not  one-third  of  the  natural  size  every  one 
grew  a  strong,  healthy  plaut,  and  every  time 
there  was  a  good  crop.  s. 

Palermo,  N.  Y. 


FARMING  A  FAIRLY  PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS. 

No  one  reason  sufficiently  explains  the  lack 
of  large  numbers  of  students  of  agriculture  in 
any  of  the  colleges  of  the  country :  but  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  exceedingly 
gloomy  and  discouragiug  view  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  our  agriculture,  com¬ 
monly  presented  by  writers  and  reporters  on 
the  subject,  has  much  to  do  with  this  state  of 
affairs.  1  have  just  returned  from  oue  of  the 
series  of  interesting  and  valuable  Institutes 
being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  which  au  able 
and  honored  member  of  that  Board  read  uu 
elaborate  paper,  the  logical  effect  of  which  on 
the  mind  of  any  bright  young  farmer  boy 
would  bo  to  cause  him  to  decide  to  abandon 
the  business  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  aud 
if  it  Ixi  true  that  farmers  aro  the  hardest 
worked,  most  oppressed,  poorest  paid,  least 
influential  body  of  business  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  why  should  youug  men  lie  expected  or 
asked  to  become  or  remain  farmers,  not  to 
say  to  expend  time  and  money  in  special  pre- 
partion  for  the  business? 

Much  of  current  writing  in  agricultural 
papers  and  speaking  at  agricultural  meetings 
is  misleading  in  its  effects,  although  honestly 
designed.  Tho  disadvantages  aud  the  small 
profits  of  forming  are  clearly  seen ;  the  bright 
side  und  the  exceptional  cases  of  groat  pros¬ 
perity  iu  professional,  commercial  or  manu¬ 
facturing  life  are  also  seen  and  sharply  pre¬ 
sented. 

It  Is  both  foolish  and  harmful  to  attempt  to 
make  farming  uppear  an  easy  and 
very  profitable  business.  1  believe  it  both  uu- 
true  and  harmful  to  claim  that  it  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  laborious  or  unprofitable.  I  believe  it  true 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  those  well  fitted 
for  work  will  make  a  fair  success  iu  farming 
than  of  those  who  engage  in  professional, 
commercial,  manufacturing  or  speculative 
lines  of  work.  The  chances  of  extraordinary 


success  are  slight,  but  the  degree  of  failure  is 
less  than  in  most  other  lines  of  work.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  wise  to  encourage  rather  than  discour¬ 
age  those  who  think  of  making  special  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  business  of  farming,  and 
that  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  see  a 
larger  number  of  this  class  if  we  all  showed 
our  faith  in  the  business  instead  of  unfavora¬ 
bly  comparing  it  wuth  other  kinds  of  work. 

G.  e.  morrow. 

University,  Champaign,  Ill. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTION’S  AND 
IDEAS. 


Don’t  Waste  Manure.— Not  long  ago  I 
heard  an  agricultural  college  graduate  (who, 
it  may  surprise  some  to  hear,  is  a  practical 
farmer  and  a  good  one,)  say  that  when  he 
began  to  farm  be  thought  science  was  every¬ 
thing;  but  he  was  now  willing  to  swap  all  his 
science  if  he  could  get  in  return  all  the  good 
manure  he  could  use.  This  was,  of  course,  only 
a  joking  way  of  insisting  upon  the  importance 
of  liberal  manuring.  In  truth  his  science  had 
enabled  him  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  manure  on  his  fields,  over  that  got  by 
some  of  his  neighbors  from  an  equal  number 
of  animals  equally  well  fed.  He  has  done 
this,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  skillful  feed¬ 
ing;  but  chiefly  by  saving  all  his  manure, 
liquid  as  well  as  solid,  and  by  a  scientific  in¬ 
stead  of  a  hap-hazard  application  of  that  and 
of  his  purchased  fertilizers. 

The  Liquid  Manure.— Oue  of  the  best  old- 
fashioned  farmers  I  am  acquainted  with 
lately  expressed  to  me  bis  belief  that  there  Is 
really  very  little  manurial  value  in  urine,— 
not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  save  it. 
He  said  he  had  made  some  trials  of  it,  but  it 
had  no  effect  at  all.  I  discovered,  by  a  little 
questioning,  that  disbelieving  in  its  value  to 
begin  with,  he  had  put  it  on  in  such  large 
quantities  that  nothing  at  ail  grew  on  the 
spot.  Dr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  is  au  enthusiastic  far¬ 
mer,  and  has  published  an  analysis  made  by 
himself  of  the  dung  and  urine  of  his  own 
cows,  in  pouuds,  as  follows; 

III  LOW  lbs.  Solids.  Liquids. 

Nitrogen . 5.1  17.5 

Potash . 8.00  15.0 

Phosphoric  Aeld . 8,55  10.1 

Solubility  of  Manures.— As  all  food  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  and  only  as  it  is 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  as  the 
plant-food  in  urine  is  already  dissolved  and 
has  only  to  lie  largely  diluted  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  fit  for  absorption,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  urine,  even  if  no  richer  than  dung,  is 
worth  more,  on  account  of  its  ready  availa¬ 
bility.  The  dung  has  to  undergo  decomposi¬ 
tion — rot  iu  the  ground — before  its  elements 
can  all  become  available,  aud  iu  the  mean¬ 
time  it  is  subject  to  waste.  Another  point  of 
advantage  iu  the  fluids  is,  that  as  they  soak 
into  the  soil  they  become  more  equally  distrib¬ 
uted  thau  manure  can  be,  if  they  were  even¬ 
ly  applied,  as  they  could  be  by  the  use  of  a 
machine  like  a  street  sprinkler. 

Not  Well  Balanced.— Urine  is  evidently 
more  immediately  and  completely  available 
than  the  most  soluble  commercial  fertilizers, 
but  the  analysis  shows  that  in  comparison 
with  standard  fertilizers  urine  has  a  great  ex¬ 
cess  of  uitrogeu  and  of  potash.  The  Rural 
Experimental  Farmer  seems  to  regard  600 
pounds  of  a  standard  fertilizer  containing  12  per 
cent,  of  avaiiuble  phosphoric  acid  as  sufficient 
for  au  acre  of  most  farm  crops,  when  used 
alone.  This  would  be  72  pounds  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  which  would  be  also  coutaiued 
iu  7,000  pounds  of  urine,  as  above.  But  this 
quantity  of  uriue  would  hold  105  pounds  of 
potash  and  122  pounds  of  nitrogen,  while  the 
600  pouuds  of  fertilizer  would  probably  con¬ 
tain  not  more  thau  25  pounds  of  each.  A  sim¬ 
ilar,  though  not  so  great  a  discrepancy,  would 
exist  iuthe  case  of  dung. 

Economical  Use  of  Urine.— By  the  analy¬ 
sis  it  is  made  plain  that,  as  a  fertilizer,  uriue 
is  best  adapted  to  crops  which  demand  much 
uitrogeu,  such  as  onions,  cabbages,  tobacco, 
strawberries  ami  hops.  But  as  urine  is  pro¬ 
duced  iu  the  greatest  abundance  on  stock 
farms,  and  is  not  transportable  to  a  distance, 
the  questiou  arises,  how  can  it  be  most  econ¬ 
omically  used  for  the  production  of  grass  aud 
grain?  Used  alone,  for  the  small  grains,  iu  a 
quantity  which  would  give  no  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  it  would  very  inadequately  supply  the 
demand  of  such  crops  for  phosphoric  acid. 
Used  more  ubuudautly  it  would  give  a  rank 
growth,  cause  lodging  aud  a  failure  of  the 
crop.  Used  freely  ou  grass  whore  the  soil  is 
fairly  good,  it  would  give  one  or  more  heavy- 
crops  aud  then  seem  a  failure.  Ou  root  crops 
a  like  result  might  be  expected.  Plainly,  no 
one  can  depend  upon  urine  alone  iu  this  class 
of  farming.  Even  were  the  urine  aud  the 
dung  used  in  conjunction  iu  quantities  suffic¬ 


ient  to  supply  an  adequate  quantity  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  the  crops  would  not  be  apt  to 
prove  satisfactory. 

More  Phosphoric  Acid.— The  solution  of 
this  problem  seems  to  be  in  the  free  application 
of  phosphoric  acid,  iu  connection  with  rich 
and  carefully  saved  animal  excrement  of  both 
sorts  And  this  will  recall  to  your  older  read¬ 
ers  the  fact  that  iu  the  early  days  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilization, plain  phosphates,  and  af¬ 
terwards  plain  superphosphates,  were  used 
with  great  success  on  many  crops.  In  fact 
the  present  class  of  complete  fertilizers  has 
sprang  up  and  come  into  use  in  this  country 
mainly  as  a  result  o t  the  theories  put  forth  by 
Professor  Stockbridge.  They  are  certainly 
indispensable  where  fertilizers  alone  must  be 
used,  and  especially  for  the  growing  of  great 
staples,  like  cottou,  where  animal  manures 
are  not  to  be  had.  But  the  plain  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  even  plain  phosphates,  such  as  fine 
steamed  bone,  or  the  softer  mineral  phosphates 
reduced  to  impalpable  dust,  have  an  import¬ 
ant  place  to  fill  in  connection  with  the  rich 
animal  manure,  liquid  and  solid,  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  high  stall  feeding  practiced 
on  many  of  our  farms. 

Fire-fanged  Manure.— I  like  to  talk  with 
the  old  farmers  who  are  fond  of  putting  for¬ 
ward  their  experience  against  what  they  like 
to  call  the  new-fangled  ideas  of  scientific  farm¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  has  told  me  many  times 
that  fire-fanging  did  not  hart  mauure  any,  if 
it  did  not  go  too  far.  He  would  always  pay  as 
much  for  fanged  manure  iu  the  village  as  for 
any  other,  aud  claimed  that  he  made  a  good 
trade  in  doing  so.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
heat  of  fermeutation  expels  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  from  a  manure  heap,  and  if.  in  pass¬ 
ing  off,  this  moisture  takes  with  it  only  that 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  is  in 
excess,  relatively'  to  the  potash  and  phospheric 
acid,  it  would  seem  plain  that  what  remains  is 
of  more  value,  ton  for  ton,  than  before  fer¬ 
mentation  began.  It  is  not  more  wise  to 
refuse  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  observing 
practices  than  to  neglect  the  teachings  of  in¬ 
quisitive  science.  We  must,  in  fact,  always 
bring  the  latter  to  the  test  of  the  former,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  be  fully  assured  of  its  worth. 

RUMINATION. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  has  become  au  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  science  aud  practice  in  America 
as  well  as  iu  England.  No  other  teacher  is 
more  careful  to  express  himself  cautiously 
aud  to  avoid  dogmatism  than  he.  But  there 
is  danger  tha  t  his  views  may  be  superficially 
considered  by  readers  aud  consequently  mis¬ 
represented  by  writers  who  refer  to  them.  I 
think  Bucephalus  Bruwu  has  fallen  in  this  er¬ 
ror  when  he  says  (page  21s!)  "according  to  Sir 
John  manure  will  only  supply  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen  annually  by  repeating  annu¬ 
ally  the  same  full  dressing.”  The  meaning  of 
this  seems  to  be  that  manure  is  then  exhausted 
in  one  year.  But  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  fre¬ 
quently  given  evidence  aud  made  statements 
iu  regard  to  unexhausted  manures  and  the 
value  of  the  unused  fertility-  remaining  after 
one,  two  or  three  years.  This  unexhausted 
fertility  is  considered  as  bal  ing  a  certain 
money  value  among  English  farmers  and  land- 
owners.  and  as  belonging  to  the  tenant  who 
applied  the  manure.  If  this  is  all  true — and 
the  experience  of  all  farmers  justifies  it — it  is 
clear  “Mr.  Brown”  has  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes . 

I  have  for  years  past  expressed  myself  most 
favorably  in  regard  to  artificial  manures.  I 
have  had  no  reason  to  take  anything  back 
which  I  have  ever  said,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
1  am  every  year  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  indispensable  necessity  for  them  in 
the  ordinary  farm  operations.  But  stable 
manure  is  no  less  indispensable.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  plowed  in  the’manure,  by  which  the  soil 
is  deepened, aud  have  applied  the  fertilizers  on 
the  surface,  where  they  quickly  dissolve  aud 
do  the  most  good.  As  an  instance  of  their  rapid 
action,  I  once  applied  SIX!  pounds  per  acre  of 
a  “complete  ’  spring  grain  and  grass  top-dress¬ 
ing  to  a  field  of  Orchard  Grass  and  clover.  A 
rain  stopped  the  work  before  noon,  and  the 
next  noon,  the  ground  beiug  dried  again,  the 
lino  where  I  stopped  sowing  the  fertilizer  was 
distinctly  visible  by  the  darker  green  of  the 
herbage,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
stakes  planted  for  this  purpose. 

Why  do  heavy  dressings  of  manure  cause 
small  grains  to  lodge?  Is  it  not  that  the  ni¬ 
trogen  of  the  manure  becomes  quickly  availa¬ 
ble  by  its  decomposition  and  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  do  not;  aud  heuce  the  straw  is  deficient 
in  the  lime,  potash  aud  silica  required  to  sup¬ 
port  it  iu  position,  aud  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  required  by  the  grain  are  not 
available?  When  lime  is  applied,  however, 
with  the  manure — which  is  a  very  common 
custom  in  many  of  the  best  farming  localities 
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—then  the  straw  does  not  lodge,  and  full 
grain  crops  are  secured.  As  “man  liveth  not 
by  bread  aloue,”  and  yet  bread  is  the  staff  of 
life,  so  stable  manure  alone  will  not  produce 
the  largest  crops  without  the  help  of  artificial 
fertilizers. 

But  when  a  farmer  has  no  manure  at  all 
scarcely,  and  his  farm  is  so  poor  that  it  will 
not  grow  clover,  then  artificial  fertilizers  are 
the  only  resource,  and  they  are  so  effective 
that,  as  in  my  own  case,  they  soon  put  the 
farm  in  a  condition  to  make  a  large  quantity 
of  manure,  and  relieve  the  farmer  from  sole 
dependence  upon  them. 

The  people  who  were  made  victims  of  the 
infamous  British  Claim  Agency  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  entitled  by  law  to  recover  damages 
from  the  publishers  who  were  the  means  of 
misleading  them  by  inserting  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  their-  journals.  Certainly  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  newspapers  are  part.ioeps  crim- 
inis,  for  these  swindles  could  not  be  perpe¬ 
trated  without  their  help.  The  responsibility 
of  a  newspaper  should  be  equal  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  it  exerts,  and  this  view  should  be  a  guid¬ 
ing  rule  to  all  honest  conductors  of  newspap¬ 
ers  and  journals. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Lufgen  (page  221)  might  have  said 
much  more  in  favor  of  the  swivel  plows.  I 
have  been  using  these  plows  for  level  land  for 
25  years  past.  I  am  plowing  my  rolling  hilly 
laud  just  now  with  one  of  these  plows  and 
find  au  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  the  stones  which 
abound,  by  putting  them  in  the  furrows  and 
covering  them  at  the  return  of  the  plow. 
They  are  so  abundant  in  places  that  the  furrow 
is  filled  quite  closely  with  them,  but  they  are 
all  covered.  For  any  extra  large  one  the  fur¬ 
row  is  deepened  a  little  with  a  mattock.  The 
land  is  to  be  seeded  with  grass  for  several  years ; 
hence  the  slight  expense  is  of  little  moment  as 
compared  with  the  riddance  of  surface  stones. 
By  using  the  Acme,  or  the  smoothing  harrow, 
the  stones  are  not  disturbed.  By  using  a  well 
made,  steel  mold-board  swivel  plow,  the  draft 
is  not  at  all  too  heavy  for  a  light  team. 

The  Rural  Experiment  Farm  has  more  to 
show  in  the  way  of  useful  results  than  any 
State  station  I  know  of.  The  fact  mentioned 
on  page  222,in  regard  to  the  large  and  perfect 
growth  of  cow-peas,  is  oue  of  these  valuable 
results.  Following  this  particular  experiment, 
I  grew  cow-peas  on  my  New  Jersey  farm  and 
cut  them  foT  a  soiling  crop  for  my  cows.  The 
herbage  was  much  heavier  than  a  good  crop 
of  clover;  it  came  in  good  season,  when  green 
fodder  was  uot  abundant,  and  the  cows  ate  it 
with  great  avidity, making  good  butter  from  it. 
The  cow-pea  is  a  valuable  crop  to  grow  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  *New  York  City  and 
probably  somewhat  further. 

G.  W,  G.,  of  Catonsville,  Md.,  will  find  an 
easy  way  of  spreading  lime  is  to  drop  one 
bushel  of  the  fresh  lime  every  23  feet  apart 
each  way.  This  makes  exactly  40  bushels  to 
the  acre.  One  shower  of  rain  slakes  the  lime 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  with  a  long-handled 
shovel  a  man  can  spread  the  fine  dust  16j^  feet 
every  way  from  the  heap  with  perfect  ease  on 
a  still  day.  I  have  done  it,  and  anybody  else 
can.  This  makes  everything  sure  and  certain. 
This  quantity  of  lime  just  whitens  the  land  as 
a  white  frost  or  a  little  whiff  of  snow  would; 
or  just  makes  the  lime  visible. 


OOL.  F,  D.  CURTIS. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  make  a  male  pig 
impotent.  A  little  too  much  fat  will  do  it,  or 
a  lack  of  exercise.  Generally  both  go  togeth¬ 
er,  and  the  pig  knows  uo  world  except  a  close 
pen  where  it  eats  and  sleeps  with  very  little 
development  of  its  stamina,  and  consequently 
of  its  procreative  powers.  Its  organs  de¬ 
pend  very  much  on  vigor  and  physical  force 
and  these  qualities  do  not  come  from  inertia, 
hut  from  an  active  and  healthy  life.  The 
male  pig,  therefore,  must  have  u  chance  to 
move  about,  to  run,  root,  jump,  and  indulge 
in  a  full  bodily  development. 

When  a  proper  place  has  been  secured  for  it 
to  grow  in,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 
food.  Variety  is  the  thing.  All  corn,  or  all 
anything,  is  not  the  proper  diet  for  any  grow¬ 
ing  animal,  and  most  decidedly  not  for  a  male 
pig.  Light  food  should  exceed  the  heavy  or 
rich  foods.  A  chance  to  eat  grass,  and  walk 
about  on  the  ground  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Tbis  opportunity  will  supply  the  material  to 
make  bone  and  sinews,  and  exercise  or 
stimulant  to  develop  these  important  parts 
and  to  inuke  them  strong.  W  ithout  good  legs 
a  mule  pig  is  good  for  nothing.  More  bran 
than  meal  should  be  the  rule.  Milk  is  good, 
mixed  with  bran.  Vegetables  are  valuable, 


and  the  growing  pig  should  have  some  every 
day.  Fat  is  not  required,  and  is  the  last  thing 
to  be  desired;  in  fact,  it  is  never  wanted  iu  a 
sire.  As  I  have  said  before,  fat  is  a  poor 
father  and  a  poor  mother.  While  this  is  true) 
the  muscles  need  uot  be  starved  nor  the  tissues 
lacking  in  substance,  or  there  will  be  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  secretions  which  should  be  charged 
with  a  full  vital  force.  The  proper  eonditiou 
is  not  a  fa  tone,  but  one  undoubtedly  thrifty. 
When  an  animal  evinces  that  it  lacks  not  in 
vigor,  which  may  be  apparent  by  its  move¬ 
ments,  by  its  coat,  by  its  appetite,  and  by  its 
ardor,  then  it  is  fit  to  be  a  sire. 

A  more  careful  consideration  of  these  things 
would  reduce  the  number  of  weaklings  bora 
to  suffer  or  to  die.  The  best  way  to  improve 


ous  growth.  It  is  the  same  law  which  makes 
grade  animals  the  best  for  fattening— they 
are  the  strongest.  At  the  Fat  Stock  Shows 
the  grades,  or  crossbreds,  win.  The  older 
breeds  have  the  advantage  of  more  fixed 
types,  and  where  the  breeder  has  a  special 
fancy  for  anything  it  can  best  be  gratified  in 
the  well  established  breeds.  There  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  in  doing  something  ourselves,  hence  many 
like  to  own  and  breed  from  the  newer  breeds. 


BUILDING  FOR  HOGS  AND  CORN. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  building  shown 
at  Figs.  182  and  183.  It  is  48x30  feet  with  12- 
foot  posts  and  one-third  pitch  roof.  There 
is  a  drive-way  48x8  feet,  with  a  corn-crib  of 
the  same  size  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  are 
four  pons,  12x14  feet,  connected  with  each 


other  and  with  the  yards  outside.  The  crib 
will  bold  1,800  or  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
oue  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the 
number  of  hogs.  We  have  the  best  results, 
when  fattening  hogs,  by  shutting  eight  or  10 
in  one  pen,  giving  them  the  run  of  small  yards 
outside.  Over  the  pens  wo  have  a  space  14x48 
feet,  which  can  be  used  for  hay,  straw  grain, 
machinery,  etc.  The  arraugemeut  for  load¬ 
ing  hogs  is  shown  at  Fig.  183.  A  door,  21,1x3*^' 
feet,  is  fitted  at  the  side  of  the  pen,  fastened 
at  the  bottom  with  heavy  hinges  and  at  the 
top  with  hooks.  There  are  also  two  side  doors, 
hinged  one  on  each  side  of  the  other  door, 
with  bottoms  like  an  incliued  plane,  and  with 
heavy  staples  in  the  lower  corners.  When 
loading,  swing  the  side  doors  out  from  the 


seems  a  growing  interest  in  this  work,  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  are  many  more  who  grow  a 
supply  for  family  use  than  heretofore,  and 
few  who  are  once  prevailed  upon  to  do  this 
are  willing  thereafter  to  forego  the  luxury  of 
a  bountiful  Rtipply  of  these  delicious  ami 
wholesome  fruits. 

Among  the  old  standard  varieties,  or  those 
which  have  been  on  trial  long  enough  to  have 
established  a  reputation,  none  has  given  more 
universal  satisfaction  than  the 

Crescent.— Here,  as  everywhere,  East  or 
West,  this  has  proved  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  sorts  ever  grown,  combining,  as  it  does, 
hardiness  and  vigor  of  plant  with  immense 
productiveness.  Besides  being  as  early — or 
nearly  so,  at  least. — to  ripen  as  auy  other  kind, 
•  it  continues  iu  fruit  on  my  grouuds  almost  ns 


late  as  the  latest.  As  to  quality  of  the  fruit, 

I  believe  much  depends  on  the  soil  and  cul¬ 
ture — more,  perhaps,  with  this  sort  than  with 
most  othere,  at  least  1  kuow  from  practical 
experience  that  good  soil  and  high  culture 
will  greatly  improve  the  quality. 

Crystal  City,  which  by  mauy  has  been  so 
highly  recommended  ns  an  extra-early  va¬ 
riety,  I  have  tested,  and  though  one  may  get 
a  few  nice  berries  from  it  very  early,  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  in  advance  of  the  Crescent  in  season,  and 
with  me  has  yielded  so  sparingly  ns  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  unsatisfactory  after  three  or  four  years’ 
trial,  and  I  have  discarded  it. 

Wilson  still  retains  its  place  as  a  standard 
market  sort,  and  ou  account  of  its  superior 
shipping  qualities,  it  is  among  the  most  desir¬ 
able  for  a  distant  market.  Though  for  home 
use  wo  have  many  better  kinds,  still  wheu  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  fully  ripe  on  the  vines  before 
picking,  oue  who  is  uot  satisfied  with  its  qual¬ 
ity  is  hard  to  please. 

Charles  Downing  is  a  grand  old  berry, 
and  among  other  good  qualities  the  fact  that 
it  does  best  in  old  beds  is  a  strong  point  in  its 
favor. 

Glendale  also  greatly  pleases  me,  being 
remarkably  healthy  in  growth  of  foliage, 
productive  of  large  berries  of  fair  quality  su¬ 
perior,  to  my  taste,  to  the  Wilson,  and  like  the 
Downing,  doing  better  after  the  plantation  is 
two  or  three  years  old  than  during  the  first 
bearing  year,  if  given  good  care. 

Captain  Jack  on  very  rich  soil  and  with 
high  culture,  is  by  me  esteemed  one  of  my 
best  sorts,  and  last  season  it  bore  a  considera¬ 
ble  second  crop,  ripening  iu  October,  and  by 
covering  a  few  of  the  vines  with  glass,  I  had 
several  ripe  berries  on  November  l,  at  which 
time  there  were  yet  many  green  ones  as  well 
as  numerous  blossoms. 

Big  Bob  proved  a  big  humbug,  though 
somebody  made  some  money  out  of  it  through 
big  advertising. 

Sharpless,  with  me,  has  proved  rather  un¬ 
productive  as  compared  with  some  other  sorts; 
but  it  is  quite  popular  generally  in  this  locali¬ 
ty  on  aecouut  of  the  large  size  and  the  good 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

James  Vick,  grown  in  narrow  rows  on 
laud  made  immensely  rich,  and  given  good 
care,  is  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good 
quality  and  attractive  in  appearance,  though 
on  poor  soil  the  viues  set  so  many  berries  that 
most  of  them  are  too  small  to  bo  of  any  value. 

Manchester  of  all  sorts  introduced  during 
the  last  few  years  I  believe  to  be,  all  things 
considered,  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  our 
section,  combining,  as  it  does,  hardiness  of 
plant  with  great  productiveness,  and  fruit  of 
uniformly  large  size,  which,  though  some¬ 
what  acid,  is  almost  universally  conceded  to 
be  of  good  quality.  It  is  certainly  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition  and  has  “come  to  stay.” 

Atlantic  among  the  newer  sorts  has 
proved  unproductive  and  lacking  in  vigor  on 
my  grounds  after  two  seasons’  trial,  and  I 
shall  discard  it  as  unworthy  of  a  place  with 
me. 

Cornelia,  planted  at  the  same  time,  pleases 
me  much  better,  bearing  fairly  well;  fruit  of 
very  large  size,  having  much  the  appearance 
and,  to  my  taste,  about  the  same  flavor  as  the 
Manchester,  and  though  two  seasons’  fruiting 
is  hardly  enough  on  which  to  base  a  decision 
as  to  the  real  value  of  a  new  fruit,  I  shall 
retain  it  for  further  trial. 

Mrs.  Gabfied,  though  bearing  a  few  large 
berries,  is  neither  vigorous  nor  productive; 
moreover,  the  fruit  is  quite  soft  aud  insipid 
as  grown  on  my  grounds,  and  therefore  it 
must  go. 

Daniel  Boone,  though  differing  greatly 
from  Cornelia  in  form  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  plant  aud  fruit,  promises  to  be  of 
value,  bearing  well,  berries  large  and  of 
good  quality,  so  far  as  tested  in  two  seasons’ 
trial. 

JEWELL  I  nave  had  only  on  spring-set 
plants,  but  as  the  plants  were  very  strong  in 
growth,  I  allowed  a  few  berries  to  mature, 
and  am  greatly  pleased  with  its  apparent 
vigor,  aud  the  fine  quality  and  appearance  of 
the  fruit.  e.  j.  brownell. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SPRINGFIELD  AND  DAVISON’S  THORNLESS 
RASPBERRIES  NOT  IDENTICAL. 

In  a  lute  Rural  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
whether  the  Springfield  black-cap  Raspberry 
is  the  same  as  Davison’s  Thornless.  While  wo 
have  not  had  the  latter  for  some  years  (it  not 
being  large  or  productive  enough  to  be  of  val¬ 
ue  with  us),  we  ace  planting  aud  growiug  the 
Springfield  as  a  valuable  variety,  tree  from 
thorns,  producing  an  abunduuce  of  fine,  large 
fruit  of  good  quality ;  a  great  improvement 
ou  the  old  Davisou’s  in  all  respects  except  ear- 
liuess.  The  Springfield  originated  25  miles 
north  of  us,  and,  knowing  its  history  as  wedo, 
we  have  been  disappointed  in  seeing  the 
charge  made  that  it  is  an  old  sort  under  a  new 
name.  While,  like  the  Davison,  it  is  free  from 


Fig.  182. 


stock  of  any  kind  after  they  are  bora,  is  to 
select  types  for  mating,  aud  never  should  such 
selection  be  made  from  the  feeble  or  the  de¬ 
fective.  Animals  with  constitutional  weak¬ 
nesses  or  blemishes  should  not  be  used;  nor 
those  with  objectionable  blood.  Blood  will  tell. 
Not  more  surely  are  the  lifo  currents  carried 
along  by  it  than  are  the  taiuts,  the  poisons 
and  the  weaknesses  of  its  progenitors. 
The  male  pig  will,  if  he  be  a  thoroughbred, 
stamp  his  own  qualities  on  his  offspring; 
heuee,  if  improvement  is  desired,  too  much 
care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  breeds 
as  many  people  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
The  small  breeds  are  all  quite  similar,  aud  au 
argument  in  favor  of  one  kind  will  apply  well 
to  the  others,  except,  perhaps,  the  fancy  of 
color.  In  the  larger  breeds  there  is  more  dif¬ 
ference,  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  color 
and  also  in  the  constitutional  vigor.  As  a 
rule,  the  newer  breeds  of  animals  are  the 
most  desirable  for  physical  stamiua  and  vigor- 


building;  letdown  the  other  door;  backup 
the  wagon  or  sled,  and  you  are  ready.  The 
whole  thing  fits  inside  of  a  wagon-box. 
Buchanan  Co.,  Iowa.  h.  s.  fowler. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  DELAWARE 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

SOME  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEWER  SORTS. 


The  progress  of  small  fruit  culture  iu  our 
section  seems  remarkably  slow  to  oue  who  has 
seen  the  development  of  this  industry  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  aud  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  past  15  or  20  years.  While 
in  many  localities  a  field  of  less  than  oue  to 
five  acres  would  be  considered  a  small  patch 
of  strawberries  or  rasplierries,  there  are  in 
this  whole  county  few  plats  of  even  half  this 
size,  and  yet,  as  I  am  glad  to  see  there 
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Fig.  183. 
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thorns,  it  is  otherwise  entirely  different  in 
growth,  the  lateral  branches  being  far  more 
abundant  and  more  slender  and  willowy.  I 
am  surprised  that  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
two  should  think  them  identical. 

South  Glastonbury,  Ot.  J.  it.  hale. 

[We  arc  disposed  to  think  that  the  Spring- 
field  is  a  downright  acquisition  for  home  use. 
and  a  variety  that  will  work  its  way  into  pop- 
ularity.  We  have  never  thought  it  the  same 
as  Davison’s,  but  as  we  had  not  raised  the  Da¬ 
vison  for  years  we  were  cautious  about  stat¬ 
ing  positively  that  the  two  kinds  were  differ¬ 
ent,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Lovett’s  opinion. — Eds.] 


fastened  in  one  of  the  rings  at  the  top  of  the 
crane  post,  and  the  chains  at  the  other  side 
are  fastened  to  the  posts  by  driving  in  the 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  former.  One  set  of 
these  grapple  chains  is  required  for  each  post. 
A  heavy  chain  is  attached  to  the  outer  ring  in 
the  crane  post.  An  anchor  is  made  at  ht  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  by  driving  stakes  into 
the  ground  and  placing  a  log  behind  them ;  a 
chain  is  fastened  to  this  log  and  to  the  clevis 
in  the  back  of  the  leverage  beam.  It  can  now 
he  readily  seen  how  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
the  power.  As  one  lever  is  pulled,  one  short 
chain  pulls  on  the  main  chain,  while  the  other 
is  loosened  and  fastened  into  a  higher  link  on 
the  main  chain.  Thus  the  hooks  on  the  short 
chains  are  applied  alternately,  gaining  a  few 
links  on  the  main  chain  at  each  working  of 
the  lever,  ami  slowly  raising  the  timbers  into 
position.  At  Fig.  5  is  shown  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  a  single  plate  or  timber. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  this  device  was  put  to 
a  very  thorough  test  last  year  in  raising  very 
heavy  barns.  All  who  have  seen  it  work  are 
much  pleased  with  it.  No  army  of  men  is  re¬ 
quired  for  heavy  lifting  as  iu  the  old  method 
of  barn  raising.  There  is  no  danger — the  men 
stand  SO  feet  away  from  the  rising  timbers, 
and'no  heavy  lifting  aud  straining  with  pike 
poles. 


Pbcrtlaneoutf  SUwrtitfing. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  THORNLESS  RASPBERRY. 

I  have  tested  this  for  two  years.  I  cannot 
see  any  difference  between  it  and  the  old 
Davison  Thornless.  Its  main  value  lies  in  its 
earliness,  though  it  is  but  two  days  earlier 
than  the  Tyler  or  Souhegan.  As  soon  as  the 
Tyler  or  Doolittle  and  others  of  their  class  are 
offered,  no  one  will  want  the  Thornless,  as  the 
berries  are  smaller  and  not  so  well  flavored. 
Most  of  the  producers  have  abandoned  the 
Thornless  as  unprofitable.  Its  tendency  is  not 
to  bear  much  the  first  year  after  it  is  set  out. 
It  will  reproduce  itself  without  much  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  seed.  I  have  30  different  seed¬ 
lings  that  are  nearly  identical  with  the  origi- 
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A  MONTH  for  O  RELIABLE 
Voting  'ten  or  Ladies, 

Teachers  or  Students  In  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  A  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


KftTSKtRI)  WACOJ  ROISTER  STRUG 

Raises  spring  board  only  live  In¬ 
ches.  Si  tv  mo,  Simple  ailtl  Durable. 
t  or  sale  hv  dealers  nr  address 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  t>e  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.] 


BARN  RAISING. 

The  device  shown  at  Fig.  179  is  known  ns 
Smith’s  Chain  and  F .overage  Power.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  O.  U.  Smith,  of  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  just  secured  a  patent  for 
it.  The  picture  shows  the  various  parts. 
Those  who  study  it  will  obtain  a  clour  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  the  power  is  applied.  The 
leverage  beam,  Fig.  S,  is  a  piece  of  timber 
four  feet  long,  eight  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  thick,  provided  at  each  end  with  taper¬ 
ing  slots,  a  a,  cut  into  the  timber,  4x4  inches 
at  the  outer  end  and  2x4  at  the  inner.  Into 
these  the  two  levers,  d  d,  are  placed  to  supply 
the  power.  At  Fig.  1  is  shown  the  operation 
of  the  machine.  The  crane  post,  Fig.  3,  is  a 
stick  of  timber  IS  feet  long,  eight  inches 
square,  banded  at  the  top,  and  a  gudgeon  and 
two  rings  are  attached.  At  the  ifottom  a 
foot-piece  is  attached,  firmly  ironed  and  bolt¬ 
ed.  This  is  placed  on  the  sill,  as  at  Fig.  1. 
The  short  end  of  the  grapple  chaiu,  Fig.  4,  is 


S 1 .1  will  buy  our  Daisy  Harness,  worth  H'i.t  at  re 
tail  for  Inspection  fo  anybody  Nation*!.  Har¬ 

ness  Co..  WhoitsaU  IS  to  it  Wells  St..  Buffalo, N.Y . 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  &  prices. 

J. W  PENFIELD  &  SON, 
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II U  If  a  sc.  stamp.  STAR  CASH  CO.,  Suction  16.  Ohl* 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 

J,  E.  M.,  Vidette ,  Kans.— At  what  age  do 
the  Large  Yorkshire  hogs  come  to  maturity, 
and  what  is  then  their  weight?  When  nine 
months  old,  what  will  be  the  probable 
weight  of  Small  Yorkshires  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  proper  treatment?  Which  of  the  two 
is  the  more  profitable  with  the  same  care  and 
treatment?  3.  Where  can  l  get  the  Rural 
Blush  Potato? 

ANSWERED  BY  COL.  V.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  term  “maturity”  is  used  in  different 
senses.  W ith  some  it  means  that  the  animal 
is  tit  to  kill ;  and  with  others,  that  it  has  at¬ 
tained  full  growth.  As  commonly  used,  it 
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The  first  morning  after  using  it  my  flesh  (I  had  no 
skin  only  on  the  end  of  my  nose)  was  a  pink  color. 
Next  day  It  was  kind  of  white,  and  I  could  place  my 
hands  on  the  sores  without  It  being  painful.  In  about 
two  weeks  I  conld  stand  straight  but  not  walk,  I  was 
so  weak,  but  my  sores  were  nearly  well.  Then  I  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  the  CmcritA  Resolvent,  and  in 
three  days  I  was  worse  than  ever.  I  was  one  mass  of 
pimples  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet;  to  say  they  were  painful  would  not  do  justlse  to 
the  case.  In  from  two  to  four  days  they  burst  and  left 
a  small  scale  which  dropped  off  nnd  left  the  spot  pure 
and  the  ski  n  whlte.aud  as  near  as  lean  Judge  t  was  cured 
In  ahout  six  to  eight  weeks, aud  up  to  this  date  li.e.from 
Jannary.  1873,  to  January.  lSSTi  I  have  not  been  sick  in 
any  way,  or  have  had  the  least  signs  of  the  disease  re¬ 
appearing  on  me.  I  have  an  excellent  appetite,  have 
t  he  very  best  of  health.  My  limbs  are  straight,  supple, 
aiel  strong.  I  have  been  exposed  to  ail  sorts  of  weath¬ 
er  without  the  least  signs  of  the  disease  yet.  The  only 
difference  I  And  In  myself  Is  that  my  skin  Is  finer, 
softer,  and  not  so  liable  to  get  chapped  as  Is  other 
persons. 

No  doubt  many  persona  will  not  believe  this  almost 
Improbable  story,  many  will  think  It  grossly  exagger¬ 
ated.  I  don’t  blame  them  a  bit  ir  they  do,  hut  cosatis¬ 
fy  themselves,  they  can  write  to  me  and  find  out  if 
what  I  have  written  above  U  true  or  not.  There  are 
many  persons  who  can  testify  to  the  wonderful  cure  I 
have  received  by  your  Cttictra  Remedies. 

Gentlemen.  let  me  again  thank  you  for  my  cure. 
87X2  Dearborn  Sr.,  W.  J.  MCDONALD. 

Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  30, 1^. 


Nothing  Is  known  to  science  at  all  comparable  to 
the  i.'i  TtcrRA  Remswies  in  their  marvellous  properties 
of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautifying  the  skin  and 
In  curing  torturing,  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  and 

of  half. 

Ct  rici  ra.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cotjcura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beaullfier.  prepared  from  It.  exter¬ 
nally,  and  Cmet'KA.  Rksolvent,  the  new  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier,  Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 


ual,  It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  we  could 
raise  as  good  berries  without  the  thorns. 
Some  one  will  do  so  yet.  I  am  making  an 
effort.  CHAS.  MILLS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL.- GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  iu  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  uuites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specially. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apnlv  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
raiauAVKX,  mass.,  v.  s.  a. 


In  returning  thanks  to  you  for  my  miraculous  cure 
of  eczema  or  salt  rheum.  I  deem  it  advisable  to  give 
you  a  detailed  account  of  my  case,  and  as  there  Is,  and 
always  will  bea  prejudice  against  advertised  remedies, 
you  have  my  consent  to  publish  this  testimonial,  and 
all  Inquiries,  by  letter  or  in  person,  I  will  cheerfully 
answer.  I  do  this  that  people  who  go  on  year  after 
year  paying  out  large  sums  ot  money  to  Incompetent 
physicians  and  receive  no  cure,  or  even  relief,  or  end 
Iu  filling  a  premature  grave,  as  was  nearly  my  ease, 
may  be  Induced  to  make  trial  of  the  wonderful  Cm 
ccra  Remedies. 

At  the  age  of  three  months  a  rash  made  Its  appear¬ 
ance  on  my  face.  A  physician  was  called,  he  said 
teething  was  the  cause,  he  prescribed  some  cooling 
medicine,  but  the  sores  spread  to  my  ears  and  head. 
Another  M.  D.  was  called.  He  professed  to  know  all 
about  the  case,  called  it  "King's  Evil.’*  and  prescribed 
gunpowder,  brimstone  and  lard  mixed  Into  a  salve, 
but  the  disease  continued.  They  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  with  It.  Another  prescribed  borax,  water  and 
flour;  another  Itnsced  poultices.  None  of  them  did  me 
any  good  at  all.  but  made  me  worse.  The  disease  con¬ 
tinued  unabared;  It  spread  to  my  arms  and  legs,  till  I 
was  laid  tip  entirely,  and  from  continual  sitting  on 
the  floor  on  a  pillow  my  limbs  contracted  so  that  I  lost 
all  control  of  them,  and  was  utterly  helpless.  My 
mother  would  have  to  lift,  me  out  and  Into  bed.  I 
could  get  around  the  house  on  niy  hands  aud  feet,  but 
I  could  not  get  my  clothes  on  at  all,  and  had  to  wear  a 
sort  of  dressing  gown.  Wv  hair  had  all  matted  down 
or  fallen  off.  and  ruy  head,  face  and  ears  were  one  scab, 
aud  I  had  to  have  a  rowel  on  my  head  all  the  time  In 
the  summer  to  keep  the  flies  off .  My  parents  consulted 
a  prominent  physician  and  surgeon  here  in  Chicago 
(the  other  physicians  before  mentioned  wete  of  Dun 
das  and  Hamilton.  Canada),  be  said  he  could  do  noth 
lug  for  me.  that  the  chances  were  that  1  would  grow 
out  of  It,  or  that  It  would  strike  inwardly  and  kill  me 
In  rime.  Tie  wanted  to  cut  the  sinews  of  mv  legs  so 
that  I  could  walk,  but  1  would  not  let  him,  for  It  r  did 
get  better  I  would  hav e  no  control  of  them. 

The  disease  continued  In  rids  manner  until  1  was 
seventeen  years  old,  aud  one  day  Iu  January,  1ST!),  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  I  read  an  account  of  vmtr  rued  I 
clues,  They  described  m.v  ease  so  exactly  that  l 
though!,  as  a  last  resort  to  give  them  a  trial. 

When  I  first  applied  the  CtraciRA.  I  was  all  raw  and 
bleeding  from  scratching  myself,  but  when  I  applied 
It  I  went  asleep  almost  Immediately,  something  I  had 
not  done  for  yearn,  the  effect  was  so  soothing. 
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Sold  everywhere.  Price.  CVticcra,  30c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  Si.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Moss. 

;  fr •  send  for  "  How  to  Cure  Sk  in  Diseases,"  64  pages, 
50  illustrations,  and  ltxi  testimonials. 
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means  that  it  is  ready  for  slaughter.  Some 
persons,  however,  consider  an  animal  fit  for 
slaughter  only  when  it  is  excessively  fat 
while  others  would  prefer  it  when  moderately 
fat.  The  difference  between  the  Small  and 
Large  Yorkshires  is  more  one  of  food  than 
anything  else,  so  far  as  growth  and  fitness  for 
slaughter  are  concerned.  They  will  both  keep 
fat  at  any  age,  with  suitable  food,  and  the 
Large  Yorkshires  will  average  in  weight  one- 
third  more  than  the  Small.  When  nine 
months  old,  the  Small  may  weigh,  dressed, 
from  200  to  2.50  pouuds,  and  the  Large  from 
250  to  350.  At  full  growth  they  may  respec¬ 
tively  *reach  300  to  400,  and  400  to  500  pounds. 
These  would  be  exceptionally  heavy  weights 
for  the  Small  Yorkshires,  and  most  of  them 
would  fall  below,  while  such  would  not  bo  the 
ease  with  the  Large.  The  question  as  to  the 
comparative,  profitableness  of  the  two  breeds 
is  more  difficult  to  answer,  as  the  profit  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  circumstances.  Both  kiuds 
would  return  a  profit  on  the  feed  and  labor,  it' 
well  managed,  and,  like  all  other  animals,  they 
might  not,  if  badly  managed.  With  the  “same 
care  and  treatment,”  and  more  feed  to  increase 
the  growth,  the  chances  are  with  the  Large, 
as  there  would  be  more  weight  with  ouly  ouo 
life  to  support,  and  more  iucrease  for  the 
same  amount  of  labor.  2.  From  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  POULTRY  HOUSE  FOR  20  FOWLS. 

D.  A,  S.,  Newark ,  N,  J. — 1.  How  can  I 
make  a  hot-bed?  2.  What  is  the  best  plan  for 
making  a  poultry  house  on  a  plot  80  by  275 
feet  for  20  fowls? 

Ans, — 1.  Full  instructions  for  making  and 
managing  a  hot-bad  can  be  obtanied  by  con¬ 
sulting  seedsmen’s  catalogues  1  ‘noticed”  in  the 
Rural,  any  of  which  will  be  seut  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  free,  on  application  to  those  who  pub¬ 
lish  them.  2.  There  are  hundreds  of  plans  for 
constructing  poultry  houses,  ami  but  few 
agree  as  to  which  is  the  best  The  object 
should  be  to  get  as  much  space  as  possible  on 
the  floor,  and  to  have  the  house  low  and  the 
roof  (which  is  the  most  expensive!  as  cheap  as 
it  can  be  made.  A  plan  of  this  kind  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  20  fowls:  The  house  should  be  10x10 
feet,  having  in  front  an  extension  four  feet, 
making  the  floor  10x14,  or  140  square  feet. 


JOffft 


Fig.  181. 


The  back  is  four  feet  high;  the  front  seven 
feet.  Roosts  should  be  at  the  back  end  with  the 
nests  under  them,  and  a  wide  board  between 
the  two.  Fig.  181. 

-  ■  —  «*>  < 

Miscellaneous, 

J.  W.  V.,  West  Fulton ,  N.  V.—  1.  At  what 
age  may  I  reasonably  expect  my  pullets  to  be¬ 
gin  laying?  They  are  a  cross  between  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens  and  a  W.  Leghorn  cock.  2.  Under 
the  stable  windows  are  many  loads  of  almost 
pure  cow  dung;  should  I  use  it  on  the  garden 
or  mix  it  somehow;  or  is  horse  manure  bet¬ 
ter?  3.  How  can  I  make  a  good,  nourishing 
food  for  a  young  Jersey  calf,  for  which  we 
have  insufficient  milk?  4.  Are  the  White  P. 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  offered  by  fan¬ 
ciers  pure-bloods? 

Ans. — 1.  They  should  begin  laying  at  5}£ 
or  six  months.  When  our  pullets — Wyan¬ 
dottes — begin  laying  at  six  months,  we  con 
sider  it  an  excellent  record.  Some  breeders 
claim  to  produce  fowls  that  will  lay  at  90 
days  from  hatching.  We  have  never  seen 
any.  2,  The  manure  can  be  spread  on  the 
ground  and  spaded  or  harrowed  in.  Horse 
manure  is  generally  richer  and  easier  to 
spread  and  handle.  3.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  milk  you  have.  Skimmed  milk  can  be 
fed  with  oil  meal,  bran  and  oatmeal  mixed  in 
it,  so  as  nearly  to  equal  in  feeding  value  the 
whole  milk,  yet  sweet  milk  is  the  natural  food 
for  a  calf,  and  it  will  do  better  upon  it  than 
upon  any  other  food.  In  your  case,  the 
“Royal  Calf  Meal”  will  probably  suit  you  as 
well  as  anything  you  can  get.  4.  They  were 
originally  “sports”  from  the  regularly  marked 
breeds.  They  usually  breed  true. 

Oakville ,  Ont..,  Canada. — An  acre  of 
strawberries  planted  last  year,  received  a 
dressing  of  500  pouuds  of  complete  fertilizer. 
Later  a  large  handful  of  pure  hen  manure  was 
applied  to  each  plant.  What  is  the  best  fertiliz¬ 
er  to  apply  now  ?  If  500  pouuds  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  now  broadcasted,  would  the  direct 
contact  of  the  fertilizer  with  the  plants,  have 
any  injurious  effect? 

Ans. — A  potato  fertilizer  would  perhaps  be 
the  best  to  usehow, 'which  is  strong  in  potash. 


We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  not,  in 
iucrease  of  crop,  pay  to  use  any  fertilizer  now. 
If  dry  weather  follow  the  application,  the 
fertilizer  will  do  harm. 

E.  It  S.  Clinton ,  Mich. — I  have  some  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  which  1  want  to  apply  to  about 
two  acres  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  aud  grape-vines;  should  it  be  sown 
broadcast  or  put  about  the  roots  of  the 
plnuts,  and  how  much  should  bo  used  per 
acre? 

Ans. — It  does  not  seem  to  the  R.  N.-Y  that 
anybody  can  afford  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  on 
small  fruits  of  any  kind,  or  largo  fruits  either, 
for  that  matter.  We  should  prefer  the  am¬ 
monia  from  raw  bone,  ground  fish,  etc.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  would  soon  pass  through  the 
soil  aud  be  lost  to  the  plants.  Always  sow 
broadcast  It  may  be  left  on  the  surface 
without  loss.  From  109  to  800  pounds  per 
aci-e. 

D.  E.,  Auburn ,  N.  F. — What  is  the  best 
known  method  of  keeping  eggs  from  August 
till  February  ? 

Ans. — From  all  that  we  can  learn,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  reports  of  judges  at  poul¬ 
try  shows,  aud  the  experience  of  others,  we 
believe  that  common  salt  is  as  good  an  egg 
preservative  as  has  yet  been  found  suitable 
for  general  use.  The  eggs  are  simply  packed 
in  the  salt,  kept  away  from  each  other  and  the 
sides  of  the  package.  Large  quantities  of  eggs 
will  probably  be  best  preserved  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  rooms. 

J.  7?.,  Lawrence ,  Texas. — What  is  the  best 
work  on  cheese  and  butter  making? 

Ans. — The  “best”  is  probably  “Dairy  Farm¬ 
ing,”  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  published  by 
Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price  812.  Willard's  “Practical  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  83,  aud  Arnold's  Amerieau  Dairy¬ 
ing,”  $1.50,  are  the  best  of  the  lower-priced 
works.  Either  can  be  obtained  through  the 
American  News  Company,  New  York  City. 

.7.  8.  O.,  MadisonvUle ,  Pa. — Will  apricots 
ripen  here,  and  are  they  profitable  for  this 
section? 

Ans. — Yes,  they  will  ripen.  The  apricot  is 
one  of  the  first  trees  to  blossom  aud  the 
blossoms  are  sometimes  harmed  by  frost.  W e 
cannot  say  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  very 
profitable. 

D.  77.  IF.,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. — Is  horse 
manure  good  for  potatoes? 

Ans. — Yes,  if  well  decayed  The  “barn 
yard  manure”  used  in  the  Rural’s  potato  ex¬ 
periments  is  always  horse  manure. 

A.  II.  M.,  West  Springfield,  Pa.—  Yes. 
The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  of 
Buffalo,  is  trustworthy. 


DISCUSSION. 


E.  W.,  Montclair,  N.  J.— In  a  late  Rural 
“Jayhawker”  denounces  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  on  oleomargarine,  maintaining  that  it  was 
necessary  only  to  pass  a  law  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  fraud  and  properly  regulate  the  sale  of 
the  stuff  under  its  true  name,  and  ho  stigma¬ 
tizes  the  anti-oleo  laws  as  “class  legislation.” 
Is  Jayhawker  a  bogus  butter  manufacturer 
that  he  should  cry  out  against  class  legisla¬ 
tion?  If  he  is  a  butter  buyer  he  certainly 
would  not  like  to  buy  the  oleo  counterfeit  for 
the  genuine  article,  though  assured  it  was 
made  of  the  best  materials.  If  he  is  a  butter 
maker  he  certainly  would  not  like  to  have  his 
produce  compete  with  the  bogus  article.  If 
be  belongs  to  either  of  the  latter  classes  he  is 
benefited  by  the  law,  even  though  he  may 
oppose  this  class  legislation.  If  we  had  no 
worse  class  legislation  than  this,  the  people 
would  have  little  cause  to  complain.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  capital  involved ,  and  the  “oleo” 
men  will  not  submit  withoutft  desperate  strug¬ 
gle.  The  moment  they  ask  the  consumer  to 
buy  it  for  what  it  really  is,  down  goes  the 
price  and  the  customer  doesn’t  want  it.  The 
business  is  based  on  fraud  and  deception,  aud 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  know  it,  and 
when  they  sell  the  concoction  for  butter  they 
deserve  punishment  just,  as  much  as  the  dealer 
in  counterfeit  money.  The  people  of  the 
country  ought  with  one  accord  to  oppose  any 
change  iu  the  law,  calculated  to  place  such  in¬ 
fernal  frauds  on  a  fairer  basis  as  competitors 
with  genuine  products. 

Swine  Breeder,  L.  I.— In  a  late  Rural, 
Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  speaking  of  Essex  pigs, 
says:  “They  are  remarkably  deep  in  the 
flank,  thus  affordiug  a  good  quality  of  the 
best  breakfast  bacon.”  I  never  found  this  so. 
Their  pork  is  entirely  too  fat  for  bacon,  but  is 
nice  for  pickling  and  barreling.  It  has  not 
the  lean,  tender,  juicy  sides  of  the  Berkshire, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  nothing  like  equal  to  it 
for  bacon  or  smoked  hams  or  shoulders.  Some 
years  since  Mr.  Hands  recommended  the  Es¬ 
sex  for  crossing  on  the  Berkshire;  but  such  a 
cross  would  spoil  the  progeny  for  hams  and 
bacon. 

“W.”  Tyrone,  Pa. — Much  has  been  said  iu 


the  Rural  and  the  other  papers  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  stock  on  the  cion,  but  less  Ls  said 
about  the  influence  of  the  cion  upon  the  stock. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  prepared  sap 
from  the  leaves  of  an  inserted  bud  or  cion  will 
carry  with  it  its  constitutional  peculiarities 
of  structure  even  to  the  extremities  of  the 
roots.  Nurserymeu  find,  iu  digging  different 
sorts  of  grafted  trees,  that  the  roots  differ  in 
direction,  in  color,  iu  toughness,  and  iu  vol¬ 
ume  according  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  each 
individual  sort,  and  the  bark  shows  differences 
which  are  often  quite  marked. 


Battle  for  Life  among  Trees.— An  in- 
% 

teresting  mid  instructive  survey  of  tree  growth 
in  the  forests  of  Denmark,  illustrating  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  is  given  in  the  French 
periodical,  V Exploration.  Anciently,  as  now, 
on  sterile,  sandy  shores  nud  tracts,  the  aspen 
and  the  birch  formed  everywhere  thin,  open 
woods.  Fir  trees  came  iu  later,  aud  their 
dense  shade  killed  the  smaller  trees  of  other 
kinds,  so  that  eventually  they  alone  formed 
the  general  vast  forests.  But  as  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  became  enriched  with  mold  from  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  aud  wood,  oak  trees  crept 
iu,  and  with  their  broader  leaves  choked  down 
young  seedlings  of  tho  fir  where  thedr  parents 
had  fallen,  and  gradually  the  forests  became 
chiefly  oak.  Then  the  beech  began  to  dispute 
for  a  place,  nud,  after  the  most  stubborn  con¬ 
test  of  all,  it  is  causing  the  oak  to  succumb  by 
its  broad  stretch  of  limbs  and  superior  shade. 


BRIEFS. 


Secretary  Matthew  Crawford,  Cuyahoga 
Co.  O.,  excellent  and  disinterested  authority, 
says  that  the  new  straw  berry  “Itaska”  is  pro¬ 
ductive  and  high-flavored.  The  plant  is 
stroug  aud  healthy.  He  has  counted  25  ripe 
hemes  and  200  green  ones  on  a  single  plant. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Crescent  and 
of  regular  conical  form,  ripening  all  over  at 
once.  The  quality  is  very  superior . 

The  “Logan,”  Mr.  Crawford  says,  is  one  of 
the  largest  strawberries  grown — 28  selected 
last  year  weighed  32  ounces.  It  is  productive, 
but  not  over-vigorous.  He  considers  the 
May  King  superior  to  the  Crescent.  The 
Summit  is  a  seedling  of  his  own  , bearing  the 
largest  berry  he  has  seen.  Color  and  form 
good.  The  Ontario  is  evenly  matched  with 
the  Sharpeless  in  growth  and  productiveness ; 
but  the  Ontario  is  better  in  form . 

Bubacii  No.  5  is  ono  of  the  best  varieties 
Mr.  Crawford  has.  Not  a  spot  of  rust  appeal’s 
on  the  plants.  The  plants  are  productive  and 
the  berries  very  large,  somewhat  irregular 
aud  of  good  quality.  He  gives  high  praise  to 
the  new  Jessie,  believing  it  to  possess  all  t  he 
desirable  qualities  of  the  strawberry  iu  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other  variety  ever  in¬ 
troduced.  He  knows  of  no  fault  in  it . 

Mr.  Crawford  is  well  pleased  with  the 
Marlboro  Raspberry.  The  Hilborn  he  consid¬ 
ers  the  finest  black-cap . 

The  majority  of  reputable  manufacturers 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  says  Prof,  SAT.  John¬ 
son,  agree  that  the  average  cost  of  mixing, 
bagging,  handling  and  carting  the  fertilizers, 
ranges  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  ton . 

Prof.  Johnson,  iu  a  late  bulletin,  estimates 
the  value  of  ashes  from  eottou  hulls  at  $35.39 
per  ton  in  one  case,  and  at  $48.57  in  another. 
In  the  first  the  analysis  showed  18.97  per  cent, 
of  potash ;  in  the  second  32.79  per  cent  . . . _ 

Every  fruit  known  will  make  cider,  says 
Vick’s  Monthly.  That  from  pears  is  of  an- 
cient  renown  as  perry,  but  pear  juice  is  worth 
more  for  sirup  or  fruit  honey,  as  it  is  rich  in 
sugar.  Plum  cider  is  very  nice,  and  grape 
cider  will  yet  be  the  American  beverage,  hav¬ 
ing  the  strengthening  quality  of  wine  without 
its  alcoholic  spirit,  and  tasting  bettor  than 
anything  known  in  the  shape  of  drinks.  There 
would  not  be  a  grape  too  many  in  the  United 
States  if  the  juice,  freshly  drawn  from  the 
clusters,  undiluted,  could  be  placed  on  sale  in 
our  cities . . . 

The  “Coral  Lily  of  Siberia”  now  extensively 
advertised  as  something  new, is  simply  Lilia m 
tonuifolium,  according  to  Vick's  Magazine. . . 

Montmorency  Cherry  is  ono  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties.  It  will  hang  on  the  trees  two  weeks 
after  it  is  ripe,  and  allow  us  plenty  of  time  to 
gather  it.  Mr.  W,  C.  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y,,  says  that  there  is  no  cherry  so  valuable 
as  tho  Montmorency.  His  Montmoreneys 
pay  him  as  much  as  $]<>  per  tree.  Wherever 
it  has  been  planted ,  it.  bus  succeeded.  Accord 
ing  to  Prof.  Budd,  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  Early 
Richmond.  The  crop,  too,  is  uniform  over  the 
tree;  and,  when  loaded  with  fruit,  the  tree  is 


about  as  handsome  as  anything  you  could 
wish  to  look  at.  The  fruit  is  also  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  color,  which  it  retains  when  it  is  canned. 
It  is  a  little  later  than  the  Early  Richmond  in 
time  of  ripening.  . 

Mr.  Wm.  n.  Bow ker  believes  that  if  farm¬ 
ers  could  afford  to  use  nitrate  of  potash  mow 
worth  $120  j>er  tout  on  their  tobacco  in  con¬ 
nection  with  dissolved  bone,  it  would  furnish 
the  forms  of  plant  food  especially  adapted  to 
the  tobacco  crop.  He  considers  that  the  soda 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  probably  injurious  to  the 
tobacco  plant. . . 

Mr.  Bowker  takes  the  view  that  the  speci¬ 
fic  fertilizer  for  potatoes  is  a  mixture  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  (not  sulphate,  as  generally  sup¬ 
posed)  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  with  a 
liberal  percentage  of  ammonia . 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  expresses  the  belief,  in  the  Weekly 
Press,  that  we  are  to  become  less  ami  less  a 
nation  of  pork  eaters.  Speed  the  time! . 

Mr.  Crawford  looks  upon  any  person  who 
succeeds  in  Interesting  his  neighbor  in  any 
branch  of  horticulture  as  a  public  benefactor. 

How  we  do  forget  old  flowers!  Vick’s  Mag¬ 
azine  for  April  places  before  its  readers  a 
colored  plate  of  Canterbury  Bells— white,  blue 
and  rose-colorcd— the  last  a  new  variety  in¬ 
troduced  by  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  France. 
There  arc  other  new  shades,  and  also  a  variety 
with  a  frilled  calyx,  the  tops  of  which  are 
colored  the  same  as  the  corolla.  The  Canter¬ 
bury  Bell  is  a  biennial,  which  accounts  for  its 
passing  out  of  mind  now  and  theu . 

Dr.  Beal,  in  his  book  on  grasses,  speaks  of 
the  marked  defects  of  Timothy.  When  sown 
with  clover,  it  makes  but  a  small  growth  aud 
must  be  cut  young  if  the  clover  Ls  secured  in 
good  season.  It  starts  very  slowly  in  the 
spring,  is  a  long  time  coming  into  flower,  and 
after  cutting,  the  second  growth  is  slow,  fee¬ 
ble  and  of  little  consequence,  seldom  large 
enough  to  cut  a  second  time  or  to  afford  much 
pasture.  If  cut. early,  the  tuber  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk  does  not  become  sufficiently  matured 
to  keep  the  plant  alive  aud  healthy,  If  cut 
close,  the  tuber  is  cut  off,  and  the  plants  suffer 
and  become  feeble  and  perhaps  perish . 

Other  objections  which  Dr.  Beal  mentions 
are  that  it  is  hardly  suited  for  pasture  at  any 
time,  unless  it  is  “kept  quite  large;”  horses, 
sheep,  aud  especially  hogs,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  eat  it  close  to  the  ground;  it  is  likely  to 
be  sliort-livod;  the  tubers  are  easily  trodden 
out  by  cattle,  killed  by  frost  or  drought,  or 
eaten  by  mice  or  gophers;  it  sometimes  rusts 
badly . 

Tt  is  safe  to  assert,  remarks  the  Press,  that 
not  one  farmer  in  ten,  the  country  over, 
would  cast  a  ballot  for  the  bill  to  create  a 
new  Cabinet  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  One  danger  to  farmers 
and  their  interests,  continues  the  Press,  is 
that  their  real  desires  may  be  neglected  when 
so  much  attention  is  given  bo  counterfeit  ones. 
When  they  want  some  legislation  in  earnest, 
they  will  bo  met  with  the  reply:  “You  can’t 
expect  everything.  We  gave  you  the  Cabinet 
office  you  sought,  money  for  experiments  aud 
for  animal  diseases,  law  against  fraudulent 
butter  and  all  that.  Other  people  besides 
farmers  have  interests.” . 

The  true  way  for  farmers  to  secure  strong 
influence  is  to  unite  only  in  asking  for  what  is 
a  substantial  good,  and  then  insist  upon  it.  It 
is  quite  as  necessary  for  farmers  to  repudiate 
every  false  claim  made  in  their  name  as  it  is 
to  insist  upon  a  righteous  demand  which 
they  really  desire  to  make . 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  the  Press  con¬ 
cludes,  to  hear  tho  stroug  expressions  against 
this  Cabinet  scheme  in  the  agricultural 
papers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  informed  as  to  the  true  attitude 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country  toward  this 
worse  than  useless  addition  to  the  offce-hold- 
ing  class . 

None  of  our  breeds  of  animals  are  adapted 
to  all  climates  and  all  conditions  of  life.  To 
lie  at  their  best,  they  must  be  kept,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  under  the  sumo  comli tons  of  food 
aud  climate  as  those  under  which  they  attain¬ 
ed  their  acknowledged  excellence.  Usually 
changes  are  unfavorable,  and  have,  therefore, 
a  deteriorating  influence.  Change,  however, 
when  in  tho  direction  of  better  care,  more 
generous  feeding  anil  more  congenial  climate 
will  tend  to  produce  greater  size,  a  more  grace¬ 
ful  form  ami  greater  excellence;  but  improve¬ 
ments  in  these  particulars  is  very  likely  to  be 
at  tho  expense  of  hardiness,  or  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  exposure  or  rough  usage . 

Those  who  would  crush  the  live  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  of  tho  States  east,  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  by  flooding  tho  country  with  dressed 
beef  have  not  hesitated  to  make  all  kinds  of 
claims  as  to  superiority  of  these  Western 
meats.  They  say  that  epicures  much  prefer 
beef  which  has  been  killed  for  some  time,  and 
that  Western  heel’  is  of  much  liner  quality 
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than  Eastern.  But  in  spite  of  their  exorbi¬ 
tant  claims,  they  have  everywhere  been 
obliged  to  sell  their  beef  below  the  prices  for 
home-killed  beef,  to  establish  a  trade,  and  in 
no  place  do  they  command  first-class  patron¬ 
age.  The  National  Stockman  points  out  that 
this  is  the  en.so  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  also,  where  American  cattle,  even  after 
the  fatigues  of  a  long  land  journey  and  ocean 
voyage,  sell,  estimated  dressed  weight,  on  an 
average,  for  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  more 
than  exported  American  beef . . . 

When  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  are  not 
disturbed  in  the  conditions  under  which  they 
have  lived  for  ages,  as  the  bison,  elk  or  deer, 
the  individuals  of  the  race  are  remarkably 
uniform,  all  peculiarities  of  structure,  color 
and  character  being  transmitted  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  with  unerring  certainty. 
Hence,  with  them  there  are  few  exceptions  to 
the  maxim  “Like  produces  like.”  In  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  they  are  “thorough¬ 
bred.”  But  even  among  these  absolutely 
pure,  uutnixed  races  there  occasionally  arises 
an  accidental  variation  from  the  type — and 
this  is  frequently  called  a  “sport.” . 

Such  variations  are  liable  to  be  transmit¬ 
ted,  though  ordinarily,  when  the  conditions 
of  life  remain  the  same,  they  disappear  withiu 
one  or  two  generations,  and  the  normal  char¬ 
acter  of  the  race  is  resumed.  When  such 
variations  are  antagonistic  to  the  conditions 
of  life  to  which  the  individual  is  subjected, 
they  are  not  perpetuated;  whereas  when  they 
are  in  conformity  with  the  existing  conditions, 
and  hence  better  fit  the  individual  to  succeed 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  they  are  likely 
to  be  perpetuated  . . .  .... 

Ah  to  controlling  the  sex  of  animals,  the 
theory  now  most  generally  believed  is  that 
naturally  animals  which  usually  bring  forth 
but  onofttabirth,  will  produce  the  sexes  alter¬ 
nately — that  is  if  the  first  ovum  produces  a 
male,  the  next  ovum,  if  impregnated,  will 
produce  a  female;  consequently  if  a  cow  or 
mare,  after  producing  a  female,  is  impregna- 


days.  If  we  paid,  he  would  have  to  wait  a 
year.  After  notice,  sometimes  the  land  is  not 
wanted  for  two  or  three  years.  In  no  part  of 
the  United  States  is  richer  manuring  given 
than  here.  Cow  manure  is  the  favorite  for 
fertilizing  purposes.  This  we  consider  the  best 
natural  fertilizer,  and  prefer  it  even  to  guano, 
which  is  largely  adulterated.  Horse  manure 
is  excellent  on  wet  laud  and  for  forcing  plants 
in  hot-beds,  and,  worked  in  a  compost  for  a 
year  or  two,  it  is  nearly  as  serviceable  as  cow 
manure;  but  in  its  ordinary  condition  it  is  too 
coarse  and  dry  for  field  use,  h.  l.  f. 

Pennsylvania, 

Nunville,  Lebanon  Co.,  April  16.— Our 
wheat  fields  look  poor  at  present— too  early  to 
tell  what  the  harvest  will  be,  but  the  plants 
don’t  look  healthy  now.  r  r 


over  half  a  crop.  Very  little  spring  wheat  is 
grown  hereabouts,  so  that  our  aggregate 
wheat  crop  is  sure  bo  be  short.  a.  mo.  n. 

Illinois. 

€ 

Elgin,  Kane  Co.,  April  18. — The  butter 
market  ruled  dull  to-day,  with  small  sales  at 

■  cents.  The  offerings  were  large,  the  mar¬ 
ket  weak,  demand  light,  aud  sales  were  hard 
to  make.  No  uew.  butter  has  yet  appeared, 
and  grass  is  decidedly  backward.  The  cheese 
market  is  quiet:  full  creams,  12  to  13  cents; 
skims,  5  to  8  cents.  The  summer  factories  iu 
the  West  will  not  he  generally  started  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  h.  c.  M. 

Fakmingdale,  Sangamon  Co. ,  April  10. — 
The  weather  is  very  dry  here  and  the  small 
fruit  prospect  is  being  considerably  injured 
by  it.  A  shortage  in  the  hay  crop  is  also 
probable.  E.  B> 

Louisiana. 

Jennings,  Calcasieu  Parish,  April  16. — Our 
country  is  especially  adapted  to  stock  raising, 
(there  being  plenty  of  good  grass  and  water), 
and  fruit-growing.  Nearly  all  varieties  can  be 
propagated  from  cuttings.  Peach  and  fig-trees 
fruit  the  second  year  from  plantiug  pits  and 
cuttings.  We  cultivate  the  poach  (the  trees 
are  loaded  with  large  and  fine  specimens  and 
the  early  kinds  will  be  ripe  in  May)  figs,  nec¬ 
tarines,  apricots,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  Japan 
persimmons,  grapes,  plums,  etc.,  berries, 
English  walnuts,  Spanish  and  Japan  chest- 
uuts  and  pecans.  Our  climate  is  a  specific  for 
catarrh,  asthma,  etc.  e.  r  s. 

New  York. 

Seneca  Falls,  Seneca  Co.,  April  14.— 
Frost  has  not  been  out  of  the  ground  since  last 
December.  We  have  had  a  splendid  winter ; 
not  much  snow,  but  good  sleighing  and  wheel¬ 
ing.  No  settling  rain  as  yet,  but  roads  good 
and  dry.  Wheat  is  looking  poor;  a  good  rain 
would  do  it  good.  This  being  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  towD,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  are  generally 
higher  than  in  New  York  City.  My  bees  in 
chaff  hives  are  all  right  as  yet:  but  those  in 
the  Langstroth  hives  are  about  half  dead.  I 
have  not  lost  a  colony  in  chaff  hives  for  five 
years.  My  chaff  hives,  all  complete,  cost  but 
£1  apiece.  I  get  the  “Falcon’-  cover  and  cor¬ 
ner  posts  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  they  cost 
46  cents  a  hive.  I  then  buy  hat  boxes  of  our 
dealers;  the  ends  aud  sides  furnish  inch  and 
half-inch  lumber.  Of  course,  I  don't  call  my 
time  anything.  In  this  way  I  get  my  hives, 
and  I  think  them  as  good  as  any  for  which  I 
would  have  to  pay  $4.  E.  D.  B. 

Upper  New  York,  April  20.— There  are 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Sac.  '8  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
for  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

„  ST.  jOIINSVILl.E  AGR’I.  WORKS, 
f*l.  Johnnvillr.  UlnnirKtnrrvl'o.,  \  oplr. 


CORN  FERTILIZER,  *20  PER  TON. 

Sold  to  larmers  direct  from  our  works.  No  agents. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa 


Plants  Potatoes  in  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH.  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A  SPIN  WALL.  M’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers.  Mich 


Itti.sccUattfou.s;  Advertising 


Scrotum 


Probably  no  form  of  disease  is  sc  generally  di9 
tribnted  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  indindual  has  th  s  latent,  pois  £ 
coursing  his  veins.  The  terribio  Bufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

HoocPs  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  iitily  demonstrated  that  It  leaves  no 
doubt  tb at  it  is  the  great  tst  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  Is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  A  CO* 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  t>y  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Is  a  first-class  trade 
pays  good  wages,  and 
can  be  quickly 
1  learned  at  our  school. 


most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  piutcm-e.  Send  fnr  clr. 
cular,  A.  II.  i.IRuiu.Ui,  York.  Pa. 


Over  ‘4.000  of  our  graduates  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  and  Railroad  Lines.  TheGreac 
"  fst  is  t  b-  country  to  grow  up  in.  Write  for  our  cir¬ 
culars.  V  A  LLNtlNK  It RO>„  Jaxesvhxr.  WlV 


GUTTA-PERCHA  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied.  Fire-Proof,  Wind 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

For  Facto rucs,  Mills,  barns.  Sheds,  etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

North  1  ‘4th  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

7  *  a  CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Br.am.an,  Dow  &  Co..  Boston,  ak'u  for  New  Rng'and" 


Perform*  an  advertised.  Cire nines,  and  Essay 
"  H.  ,t  to  Raise  Wheat,”  co  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVIUE.N.Y: 

Peansjlmii  Aracultel  Works,  Ink,  Fa. 


TRY  THE  NEW  METALLIC 


IT’S  THE  BEST. 

Residences  In  Asbury  Perk.  Newport.  Long  Brauch, 
Fishers  Island.  New  Loudon,  and  la  fuel  every  state 
In  the  Union,  are  pointed  with  it.  and  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  Is  given. 

Prices  and  Sample*  tree  bv 

THE  ESSEX  PAINT  WORKS, 

ESSEX.  CONN,  I  .  S.  A. 
WANTED— One  dealer  in  o  town  l<>  sell  these  goods. 


■qnkr’i  SLndard  Engine*  k  Say  lilk 

VC  '  .  Sead  fbr  Illustrated 
— VJ  k  *  Catalogue.  „ 


ARNOLD 


BEST 

STEEL 

WIRE 


Oak  Twisted  Wire  Rope  Selva 

All  width*  and  a  tic-.  Sold  hv  ns met  dealer  in 
of  good*.  FREICHT  PAID.  Inform  a  Uoj,  fr-o. 

SBlfcaSKt 


HENCH'S 

RIDING  or  WALKING  STEEL 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


'Vim  bouts.  How  Own 

Planter  aud  Fertilizer 
titmjili'l.'  in  one  machine. 

Crowned  with  Medal* 
»lnee  18,  t». 

SUD  Of  the  COBS  F1ELS 

TEunuindt  In  um>  jiving 

etui  re  satisfaction. 

Agent#  wanted.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  Nemo  this  paper 

UBitcH  a  noon  oom), 

York,  l*a. 


fFRKE!  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
J^All  VA  t'.VKKlF.US  that  run  right  or 
-£*='lelt  without  changing  v any  thing. 

- The  best  ||  A  V  CflDYC  etc.,  tube 

found  n A  1  lUn Ad  Send  foi 
81‘Ki’UL  CIDUCIIC  where  wo 
offkr  to  I  Anmtno  have  no 
agents.  niV  ICCIITCtl,sl'l,""r 

Address,  It  will  rMI  MUEIl  I  0  novelties. 

OBORN  BROS,.  Bo*  A,  *~<l,  M  VKION,  OHIO.' 


Canada. 

1  hat  am,  Ontario,  April,  16. — Fall  wheat  is 
greatly  injured  in  the  western  part  of  On¬ 
tario.  There  has  been  no  snow  since  the  end 
"*  January;  while  we  have  had  frequent 
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The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  making  false  registration  of  animals 
a  punishable  offence.  The  p  unity  in¬ 
cludes  an  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year,  a  flue  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  or  both.  Bills  have  also  been 
introduced  to  provide  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  New  York  with  tbe  United  States 
in  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of 
pleura-pneumonia;  to  provide  for  a  State 
Agricultural  Department,  ami  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  lighting  of  noxious  weeds.  The 
State  Legislatures  are  for  the  most  part 
following  the  laudable  example  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  matters  agricultural. 


In  the  Ohio  Farmer  a  writer,  signing 
himself  “Timothy,”  says  that  a  neighbor 
gave  him  five  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes. 
He  cut  them  to  single  eyes,  planting  two 
in  a  bill,  and  raised  “seven  bushels  of  as 
nice  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw.” 

We  have  figured  over  this  a  little.  A 
large-sized  Beauty  of  Hebron  potato  has 
about  10  eyes.  This  would  give  00  eyes 
and  25  hills.  Now,  to  raise  seven  bushe  s, 
or  420  pounds,  from  25  hills  (let  us  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  be,  as  in  our  culture,  in 
drills  one  foot  apart,  the  rows  three  feet) 
would  be  equivalent  to  raising  over  4,0(54 
bushels  per  acre.  This  would  be  nearly 
17  pounds  per  hill.  Our  contemporary  or 
its  writer  must  have  made  some  mistake. 


A  good  place  to  test  the  pluck  of 
a  horse  is  found  at  some  of  the  ferries  in 
this  city.  Frequently,  at  high  tide,  the 
horses  arc  obliged  to  dash  tip  steep  and 
slippery  inclines  to  reach  the  boats.  The 
wagons  are  geuerallv  loaded  Heavily.  The 
courage  of  the  horses  and  the  skillfulness 
of  the  drivers  are  strikingly  illustrated. 
The  men  who  scream  the  loudest  and  lash 
the  hardest  are  not  those  who  get  the 
most  work  out  of  their  horses.  Many  an 
intelligent  horse  seems  to  respect  his 
quiet  and  dignified  driver.  At  a  word, 
such  horses  plunge  into  the  work  and  pull 
with  all  their  strength.  Other  horses 
seem  actually  ashamed  of  their  yelling 
and  swearing  drivers.  Their  work  is 
done  without  interest;  they  seem  to  care 
little  whether  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
slope  or  not.  Perehcron  grades  are  great¬ 
ly  esteemed  as  city  homes.  They  are  pa¬ 
tient,  and  kind.  In  a  place  where  extra 
work  is  required  they  pull  like  mules 
until  the  harness  breaks  or  the  load 
comes.  Some  writers  try  to  prove  that 
the  Pereheron  is  a  stupid  horse.  There 
is  little  of  such  stupidity  manifested 
here. 


MISSING  SEEDS. 


Commissioner  Coi.man  says  that  he 
has  received  “hundreds,  if  not  thousands” 
of  complaiuts  from  parties  who  had  failed 
to  receive  packages  of  seeds  mailed  to 
them  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Notilleations  were  sent  at  the  same  dates 
at  which  the  seeds  were  mailed ;  but 
while  the  former  arrived  safely,  the  latter 
were  stolen  on  the  way.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  laments  that  “seeds  going  out 
under  the  frank  of  the  Department,  seem 
to  be  considered  common  property,”  and 
says,  tbat  “somebody  connected  with  the 
postal  service  ought  to  have  a  fine  garden 
this  year,  if  he  has  taken  all  the  seeds  that 
have  been  missed.”  Thousands  of  people 
who  would  not  swindle  a  private  person 
out  of  a  dollar,  would  have  no  scruples 
in  cheating  the  Government  out  of  a 
thousand;  and  in  the  present  case  it  is 
evident  that  some  of  this  class  forget  that 
it  isn’t  the  Government  but  the  people  to 
whom  tbe  seeds  are  sent,  who  are  the  losers 
by  their  dishonesty.  The  fact  that  the 
seeds  cost  them  nothing  and  may  be  wort  h 
only  what  they  cost,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  morality  of  the  matter;  they 
were  entrusted  to  the  mail  for  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  and  should  be  as  safely  delivered  as  if 
they  were  so  many  pearls  or  diamonds.  The 
post-office  official  who  would  steal  seeds 
would  be  very  likely  to  steal  other  mail 
matter  also.  There  ought  not  to  be  much 
trouble  in  detecting  the  guilty,  and  when 
found  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about 
turning  the  rascals  out. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

It  is  only  15  years  ago  since  the  first 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  Nebraska, 
when  12,000,000  shoots  were  planted  on 
what  was  then  known  as  “The  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Desert.”  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  day  was  made  a  legal  holi¬ 
day,  and  premiums  were  offered  by  law 
for  setting  out  orchard,  forest,  and 
ornamental  trees.  The  day  has  been  ob¬ 
served  ever  since,  and  as  a  result,  the 
United  States  Forest  Commissioner  reports 
fine  groves  800  miles  west  of  the  Missouri, 
and  over  (105,000,000  small  trees  thriving 
where  a  few  years  ago  not  a  tree  could  be 
seen  except  along  streams.  The  example 
set  by  Nebraska  was  quickly  followed  by 
other  States,  and  at  present  Arbor  Day  is 
quite  generally  observed  in  over  20  States, 
including  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  West  Virginia, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Missouri ,  California.  Kentucky  and 
Maine,  and  in  several  other  States,  New 
York  among  them,  bills  are  now  before 
the  Legislatures  providing  for  the  legal 
observance  of  the  day.  In  some  States 
exemptions  from  a  certain  proportion  of 
taxation  are  offered  as  rewards  for  tree- 
planting.  In  most  of  the  States  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  day  is  secured  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Grange,  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers’ 
Clubs  and  school  authorities.  At  first, 
some  of  the  Governors  in  their  proclama¬ 
tions  naming  Arbor  Days,  mado  sad  blun¬ 
ders  in  selecting  dittos  altogether  unsuit¬ 
able  for  tree-planting  i  but  such  mistakes 
never  cause  a  smile  or  a  frown  now.  Some 
of  them,  like  those  of  Colorado  and  New 
Jersey,  have  this  year  set  apart  two  days, 
the  earlier  for  the  southern  and  the  later 
for  the  northern  section.  The  observance 
is  worthy  of  hearty  commendation  because, 
as  Professor  Brewer  says,  “it  gives  a  bit 
of  Nature's  teachings  really  needed  when 
thousands  of  children  arc  growing  up  un¬ 
able  to  name  three  kinds  of  trees  or  dis¬ 
tinguish  wheat  from  oats;  because  of  its 
economic  importance  in  spreading  wood¬ 
growing  through  the  State,  and  because 
of  its  results  in  clothing  waste  places  with 
valuable  timber, and  beautifying  theState.” 


STAMPING  OUT  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO¬ 
PNEUMONIA. 

At  length  there  is  a  fair  proapect  that 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  may  be 
stamped  out  from  among  the  cattle  at 
Chicago.  Professor  James  Law,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  has  gone  there  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commis¬ 
sioners  proposes  to  take  prompt  and  effi¬ 
cient  means  to  extirpate  all  traces  of  the 
plague.  It  is  estimated  that  the  infected 
districts  contain  from  8,000  to  10,000 
cattle,  which  arc  to  be  examined,  and  all 
the  affected  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
exposed  animals  are  to  be  killed,  and  the 
stables  thoroughly  disinfected.  For  some 
time  appraisers  appointed  by  the  State 
authorities  have  been  at  work  fixing  the 
value  of  condemnablo  cattle,  and  this  sum 
will  be  paid  in  all  eases  by  the  National 
Government.  The  meat  of  exposed  but 
sound  cattle  that  have  been  slaughtered, 
and  that  of  animals  uot  sufficiently  dis¬ 
eased  to  render  it  unwholesome,  will  be 
put  on  the  market,  and  the  rest  destroyed. 
The  work  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
past  week,  and  a  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  has  proved  that  a  large  percentage  of 
slaughtered  beasts  were  diseased.  Out.  of 
215  head  slaughtered  ou  Wednesday,  07 
had  the  disease  in  acute  or  chronic  form. 
The  State  and  National  authorities  are  co¬ 
operating  quite  harmoniously,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  work  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  The  disease  has  been  lurk¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  distillery  stables,  how¬ 
ever,  for  over  two  years,  and  has  notori¬ 
ously  affected  cattle  in  nearly  all  of  them 
and  m  the  adjacent  pastures  for  months, 
and  a  good  many  cattle  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  from  the  affected  districts  to  dis¬ 
tant  points  during  this  time,  so  that  the 
stamping  out  of  the  disease  at  Chicago 
may  not  put  an  end  to  the  evil  results  of 
the  outbreak  there.  The  rules  lately 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease  are 
meeting  with  hearty  approval  from  the 
State  Legislatures  aud  executive  authori¬ 
ties  everywhere,  however,  and  there  is  a 
bright  prospect  ahead  that  the  vast  cattle 
interests  of  the  country  will,  ere  long,  be 
relieved  from  the  danger  threatened  and 
the  loss  inflicted  by  this  insidious  plague. 
—  —  ♦♦♦  - — 

AGAINST  FOOD  ADULTERATION. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  National 
Pure  food  Association  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  January,  a  bill  was  adopted  to  be 
introduced  into  the  next  Congress.  It 


provides  for  a  Bureau  of  Adulterations  in 
one  of  tbe  Government  Departments, 
and  proposes  that  no  substance 
shall  be  coated  or  colored  or  pol¬ 
ished  or  powdered  to  make  it  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is. 
A  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  at  poisonous 
adulterations  only ;  but  everything  must 
be  quite  pure.  All  hurtful  adulterations 
arc  to  be  prohibited, and  eon-hurtful  adul¬ 
terations  are  to  he  so  regulated  that  con¬ 
sumers  may  know  what  they  are  buying, 
so  that  if  a  man  wants  chicory  with  his 
coffee  he  can  get  it  ;  but  if  he  does  not 
want  it,  he  need  not  be  deceived.  The 
Society  has  lately  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  and  extended,  and  branches  have 
been  established  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  central  workers  in  this  city 
say  they  will  have  New  England,  the 
Middle  States  and  all  the  leading  Western 
States  in  line  for  active  agitation  for  pure 
food  in  a  few  weeks.  As  honest  trade  is 
aided  by  educating  the  consumer  to  de¬ 
mand  what  he  pays  for,  a  popular  series 
of  meetings  arc  projected  through  the 
country,  at  which  specialists  in  different 
branches  of  commercial  investigation  will 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  various  top¬ 
ics  connected  with  the  movement.  Gro¬ 
cers  are  organizing  to  take  an  active  part, 
in  the  reform.  They  say  it  is  essential  to 
honest  trade.  Business-men  who  desire 
to  deal  only  in  first-class  goods  are  not 
sufficiently  protected.  They  are  much  in¬ 
jured  by  dishonest  competition.  The 
very  people  who  are  loudest  in  their  com¬ 
plaints  about  unhealthy  food,  will  pa¬ 
tronize  the  cheap  dealer  who  undersells 
his  neighbor,  though  the  latter  deals  only 
in  first-class  goods,  and  they  must  know 
that  goods  of  the  former  cannot  be  pure 
at  the  prices  he  charges.  Often  they  al¬ 
low  the  honest  dealer  to  be  run  out  of 
business  because  “he  is  too  high-priced,” 
while, in  reality,  his  profits  are  less  on  the 
fine  goods  he  sells  than  those  of  his  un¬ 
scrupulous  competitor  on  inferior  articles. 
Evidently  it  is  a  stupendous  task  to  de¬ 
velop  the  faculty  of  discrimination  in  the 
human  cater;  but  with  the  educational  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  society,  aud  adequate  and 
properly  enforced  legislation  it  may  yet 
be  accomplished. 

EXPOSURE  OF  A  SWINDLING  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since  tbe 
Rural  New-Yorker  first  denounced  T. 
S.  Gardener,  of  the  Farming  World  and 
four -per-cent,  loan  notoriety,  as  a  humbug 
and  a  fraud.  At  that  time  ho  operated 
almost  exclusively  in  Cincinnati.  After¬ 
wards  he  started  a  couple  of  other  swind¬ 
les  in  Chicago  under  the  names  of  the 
Farm  Journal  and  the  Farmers’  Album. 
These  we  also  denounced  as  soon  as  they 
appeared.  Three  times  we  have  devo'ed 
over  a  column  to  lengthy  exposures  of  the 
nature  of  this  fellow’s  frauds,  and  at  least 
once  a  quarter  for  the  last  four  years,  he 
and  his  various  swindling  schemes  have 
been  denounced  in  our  columns.  A  few 
other  papers  also  exposed  this  fraudulent 
schemer,  and  about  two  years  ago  the 
cheat  had  the  effrontery  to  begin  libel 
suits  against  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Western  ‘Rural;  but.  as  we  predicted  at 
the  time,  the  eases,  of  course,  were  never 
brought  to  trial.  In  spite  of  all  expos¬ 
ures,  however,  and  the  transparent  char¬ 
acter  of  the  swindles,  his  advertisements 
found  place  in  a  multitude  of  papers,  and 
the  mails  were  swollen  with  his  alluring, 
d'ceptive  circulars.  Gudgeons,  too,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  eagerly  swallowed 
the  enticing  bait,  he  dangled  before  them. 

At  last  a  check  has  been  put  to  the 
man’s  operations.  Last  Tuesday  the  post- 
otfiee  authorities  at.  Chicago  stopped  his 
mail  and  sought,  to  arrest  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  publications  are  “a  swin¬ 
dle  on  the  public  and  a  fraud  on  the  IT. 
S.  mail  service.”  He  was  receiving  over 
50  registered  letters  a  day,  each  containing 
from  $5  to  $13.  nnd  within  three  months 
had  sent  out  250,000  circulars  and  bogus 
specimen  copies  of  his  papers.  He 
kept  25  to  30  young  women  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  mailing  circulars,  etc. 
Every  subscriber  was  promised  a  $8  pre¬ 
mium  order — to  be  cashed  later— for  an 
outlay  of  40  cents,  with  a  valuable  jour¬ 
nal  thrown  in  for  a  year,  and  t  he  man  who 
got  up  a  club  was  to  get  a  prize  of  from 
$25  to  $5,000.  Onec  Gardener  got  the 
money,  he  never  paid  any  attention  to  the 
subscribers  or  those  who  got  up  clubs. 
By  lates  reports  he  has  fled  from  Chica¬ 
go  to  his  Cincinnati  den.  but  the  post- 
ofliee  authorities  declare  they  will  arrest 
him  wherever  they  may  find  him . 

BREVITIES. 

Col.  Curtis  discourses  upon  male  pigs. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  of  Illinois,  discourses 
this  week  upou  “Farming  a  Fairly  Profitable 
Business.” 


Read  what  Dr.  James  Law  says  about  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  and  lung  worms  in 
sheep  under  Veterinary. 

The  grain  drills  aud  aquapults  offered  in 
our  special  piTmium  list  for  April  0th,  have 
all  been  sent  out. 

The  man  who  sows  fodder  corn  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  green  fodder,  alone,  is  going 
to  prove  ample  food  for  bis  cows,  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  like  manner  the  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  silage  to  provide  all  the  food  cattle  need 
in  winter  will  be  disappointed.  They  arc  both 
supplemental  foods.  Grain  is  needed  to  make 
the  ration  complete. 

It  tabard  to  see  liow  any  skilled  workman 
eau  support  the  dictum  of  any  society  tlmt  in¬ 
sists  that  inferior  and  superior  workmen  shall 
be  paid  the  same  amount  for  their  labor.  If 
the  inferior  workman  is  paid  what  lie  earns, 
the  better  workman  receives  too  little.  If  the 
superior  workman  is  paid  what  lie  earns,  the 
poorer  workmau  is  paid  too  much. 

BtrcKeii ai.l'S  Brown’s  remarks  on  manure 
will  be  read  with  interest.  I  t  is  evident  that 
liquid  manure  is  not  a  well  balanced  fertilizer. 
How  shall  it  be  treated  in  order  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.'  The  remarks  upon  fire-fanged  ma¬ 
nure  are  undoubtedly  correct,  Vuit.  what  rule 
is  to  be  given  for  determining  when  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  carried  on  long  enough? 

Tits:  melon  season  is  opening  even  at  this 
early  date.  While  our  own  gardouers  are 
getting  ready  to  plant,  melons,  the  South  is 
just  ready  to  put  the  ripened  product  into  the 
market.  The  melon  market,  improves  every 
year.  People  eat  more  and  more  of  them.  In 
the  city  it  is  considered  about  the  right  thiug 
to  eat,  melons  at  breakfast.  They  are  fine  at 
any  meal. 

A  respected  friend  in  Amoricus,  Ga., 
writes  ns  that  the  Ipomcea  noctifiora  (I.  bona 
nox,  as  wo  believe)  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  al  l  rai  l  ivo  climber  that  he  bos  ever  seen. 
He  points  out,  in  a  communication  which  will 
appear  next,  week,  that,  it,  differs  from  I  bona 
nox  in  the  color  of  the  seed,  foliage,  growth 
of  vine  and  size  of  flower,  which  is  sometimes 
C>\4  inches  in  diameter,  pure  white  in  color, 
with  a  waxy-white,  star-shaped  center,  and  a 
delicate  perfume. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Officers  of 
the  New  York  Dairy  aud  Cattle  Show  it  was 
voted  to  abolish  the  extra  entrance  fee  of  five 
per  cent,  on  all  special  prizes.  It  was  also 
voted  to  extend  the  time  of  entry  for  cheese 
and  butter  exhibits  until  Tuesday,  May  3d,  a 
week  before  the  Opening  of  the  fair.  This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  a  great  many  but¬ 
ter  makers,  who  are  depending  upon  the  sea¬ 
son  ns  to  whether  they  will  exhibit  grass  or 
bay  butter. 

The  bogus  butter  dealers  are  getting  a  part 
of  their  deserts  here  just  now.  About  75  out 
of  the  2tK)  indicted  paid  80,700  in  fines  during 
the  past  week,  und  the  others  will  imve  to  pay 
proportionately  ere  long.  Let  the  good  work 
keep  “booming”  in  every  part,  of  the  State, 
anil  in  other  States  also  where  just  laws  pro¬ 
vide  punishment  for  transgressors.  Of  course, 
the  fines  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the 
gains  of  the  fraudulent  transactions,  but 
they  serve  as  a  warning  which  is  certain  to 
have  a  very  healthful  effect  on  the  feeble 
honesty  of  dealers  in  counterfeit  butter, 
sanded  sugar,  eh  ieoried  coffee  .aud  other  adul¬ 
terated  groceries. 

There  is  much  discussion  between  various 
newspapers  as  to  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  late  women’s  vote  in  Kansas.  Woman 
suffrage  was  granted  chiefly  to  counteract  the 
moral  evils  afflicting  large  towns.  It  was  in 
these  that  its  exercise  was  abused  most.  All 
the  early  reports  were  from  such  plan  s.  The 
newspaper  correspondents  were  on  the  out¬ 
look  especially  for  abuses,  aud,  of  course, 
found  lots  of  what  they  were  looking 
for.  Mrs.  Gouger  emphatically  denies  having 
made  the  alleged  disparaging  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  morality  of  Leavenworth  so¬ 
ciety,  and  her  denial  is  continued  by  strong 
evidence.  In  smaller  places  everything  seems 
to  have  passed  off  quietly  and  decently. 
Wichita,  where  the  most,  scandalous  scenes 
occurred,  had  only  a  few  board  houses  iu 
1870,  but  iu  1881  it  bad  H.OOO  population. 
These  had  grown  to  8,000  in  1883;  to  10,000  iu 
1881,  to  15,000  In  1885,  to  22,000  in  18S(J,  and  at 
present  the  population  is  estimated  at  32,000, 
a  correspondent  tells  us.  In  it  there  are  three 
uieu  to  ouo  woman.  A  great  deal  of  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  made  for  the  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  front  ier  town  of  such  rapid  growth, 
where  the  humanizing,  civilizing  sex  is  so  dis¬ 
proportionately  represented.  Why  should 
not  the  Woman  HuIlVtigc  advocates  organize 
a  movement  to  send  out  there  a  large  mar¬ 
riageable  force  of  spinster  evangelists? 

We  can  scarcely  join  in  the  praise  of  the 
California  Privet,  which  has  appeared  of  late 
iu  several  farm  papers.  If  wo  wore  laying 
out  new  grounds  aud  wanted  an  immediate 
effect,  wo  should  plant  t  he  California  Trivet 
freely:  but  it  would  be  with  a  view  to  remove 
them  Inter.  If  we  wanted  a  shrub  that  would 
grow  close  to  a  house  or  wall  or  shod,  aud  that 
would  thrive  with  little  or  no  rain,  there  is  no 
better  shrub.  Again,  h  is  to  bq  prized  be¬ 
cause  its  leaves  m  e  so  nearly  evergreen  that 
they  keep  their  freshness  and  color  from 
the  middle  of  December  unt  il  the  middle  of 
January,  according  to  the  mil  lues*  or  severity 
of  the  season.  But  there  in  little  else  to  be 
said  in  its  favor,  which  should  induce  any  one 
to  core  for  more  than  a  specimen  or  so.  It  is 
a  comparatively  shy  bloomer,  becomes  leggy 
if  uot  pruned  and  liable  to  be  winter  killed, 
and  if  pruned,  soon  becoinuz  stumpy  and  un¬ 
sightly.  It  is  among  the  lust,  plants  we  should 
select  for  a  hedge.  Of  all  t, lie  privets  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  California,  or  Laurel-leaf — u  butter 
name,  since  it  is  not  from  California,  but 
from  Japan.  Its  botanical  name  is  Ligua  tram 
lucidum,  some  say  L.  oVnlifoJium.  It,  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  mere  variety  of  L.  Japonicum.  The 
Common  Privet  is  Ligustrum  vulgare,  which 
bears  I  duck*  berries.  An  interesting  variety 
is  Box-leaved— L.  luxifolium,  mid  there  are 
several,  very  pretty  variegated  sorts,  all  of 
which,. with  us  require  some  protection, 


Cflur. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law 


11.  L.,  Lexington ,  Ky. — A  sold  B  a  vacant 
lot  fox’  cash ;  A’s  wife  refused  to  sign  the  deed ; 
B  has  since  built,  a  frame  house  on  the  land. 
In  case  A  dies,  can  his  wife  claim  a  dower 
right  in  the  house  as  well  as  in  the  land;  or 
can  she  only  claim  in  the  laml  one-third  of  the 
price  it  was  sold  for?  A  sold  C  a  vacant  lot, 
price  payable, some  in  cash,  balance  by  install¬ 
ments.  B  executed  a  title  bond  signed  only 
by  himself,  binding  his  executors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  to  make  C  a  warranty  deed  in  case 
he  died  before  the  deferred  payments  are 
made.  C  has  erected  a  house  on  the  lot. 
Suppose  A  dies  first,  what  can  the  wife 
claim  as  dower,  or  can  she  prevent  a.  deed 
being  made  if  the  payments  are  made  after 
A’s  death? 

Ans.— The  Kentucky  Revised  Statutes  en¬ 
act,  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  that  the  wife 
shall  have  dower  only  in  the  laud  at  its  value 
when  sold.  The  second  case  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  clear,  bub  as  C’s  wife,  in  case  of  his 
death  holding  the  bond  for  a  deed,  would  be 
entitled  to  dower,  wo  thiuk  A’s  wife  could 
claim  dower  only,  as  in  the  former  case,  in 
the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  bond  was 
given.  She  could  not  prevent  the  making  of 
the  deed  in  accordance  with  the  bond. 

B.  L.y  New  York  City.— A  leases  a  country 
place;  within  a  month  of  expiration  of  lease 
he  starts  to  remove  the  manure  that  has  accu¬ 
mulated  in  rear  of  stable  on  premises;  the 
owner  of  the  property  gives  A  notice  to  stop 
the  removal  and  claims  the  manure  is  as  much 
a  portion  of  the  property  as  fences,  trees  etc. 
Is  the  owner  right? 

Ans.— New-Yorkers  own  country  places  in 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  other  States  as 
well  as  in  Now  York,  and  the  question  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  failing  to  mention  in  which  of  the 
States  the  place  in  question  is  situates!.  In 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  mauure  lying  in  the 
yard,  not  spread  upon  the  laud,  Is  personal 
property,  and  therefore  belongs  fix  tenant;  in 
New  York,  in  legal  phrase,  it  “savors  of  the 
realty,”  and  belongs  to  the  landlord  so  far 
that  it  cannot  bo  removed  off  the  place  by  the 
tenant.  The  New  Y urk  rule  prevails  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts. 

W.  F.  fl..  Champaign  City ,  III.— A  opened 
an  account  with  B  in  Ohio  in  1858,  and  had 
an  open  account  with  him  there  till  18*15, 
when  he  moved  to  Illinois  and  rented  land 
which  B  has  owned  from  18('»5  to  1887.  During 
all  this  time  A  has  been  improving  the  land 
and  paying  taxes  for  B ;  would  that  keep  the 
account  open  uutil  now,  the  fii'st  part  of  it 
having  never  been  settled? 

Ans. — By  the  statute  of  limitations  an  ac¬ 
count  becomes  void  in  six  years  from  the  time 
it  became  flue,  unless  proper  action  is  taken 
upon  it.  After  that,  it  can  Ire  collected  only 
by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  indebtedness. 
The  renting  of  land  by  A  from  B  would  in 
itself  be  no  acknowledgment  of  any  previous 
debt,  and  without  some  specific  ackuowldg- 
meut  the  previous  account  would  probably 
fall  under  the  statute.  (Parsons  on  Contracts, 
pp.  71.) 

It.  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — After  general  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  given  in  a  bond  an#  mortgage  as 
to  terms  of  payment,  if  the  words  “and  it  is 
understood  ami  agreed  that  all  interest  duo 
aud  unpaid  shall  become,  from  and  after  said 
date  of  coming  due,  part  and  in  addition  to 
said  mortgage,"  are  added,  can  it  be  called 
usurious  under  the  statutes  of  this  State? 

Ans.— It  cannot  be  called  usurious,  but  the 
courts  will  not  enforce  a  contract  to  pay  com¬ 
pound  interest.  “In  tills  State  an  agreement 
in  advance,  to  pay  interest  upon  interest, 
while  not  usurious,  caunot  be  enforced ;  an 
agreement  to  pay  interest  on  interest  already 
accrued  and  iu  default  is  valid.”  (Mowry  v. 
Bishop,  5  Paige,  98;  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Jones, 
2  Barb.,  648.) 

L.  M.  .S'.,  Lancaster ,  I 'a. — Is  there  a  law  iu 
Wisconsin  compelling  a  non  resident  land¬ 
owner  of  unimproved  lund  to  build  or  pay  for 
buildlug  one-half  the  line  fence,  where  other 
persons  improve  or  desire  to  improve  adjoin¬ 
ing  lund?  If  other  parties  are  also  non-resi¬ 
dents  and  desire  their  laud  fenced  iu  for  pas¬ 
ture,  can  they'  avail  themselves  of  the  law, 
and  can  any  such  law  be  enforced  against 
non-resident  minors? 

Ans. — An  owner  of  unimproved  land  in 
Wisconsin  is  not  obliged  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  making  partition  fences  until  he  him¬ 
self  wants  his  land  1110108101.  Then  lie  must 
pay  his  share,  whether  the  fence  is  to  be  built 
or  has  boon  built  already. 

L.  .1  S.x  B roadman ,  Ohio. — Is  there  any 
law  which  compels  those  who  make  maple 
sirup  to  put  labels  ou  their  caus  or  other  yes- 
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sels  before  the  sirup  in  them  is  offered  for 
sale? 

Ans. — There  is  no  such  law;  but  it  would 
be  of  advantage  for  those  who  make  a  prime 
article  t.o  have  some  distinguishing  mark  on 
their  packages.  After  this  has  been  done 
some  time,  ami  the  brand  has  become  known, 
the  courts  would  prevent  others  from  counter¬ 
feiting  it,  especially  if  it  had  been  registered 
at  the  Patent  Office  as  a  “trade  mark.” 

I).  (I.  S.,  Kalkaska ,  Mich. — A  woman  in 
this  State  owns  320  acres  and  mortgages  80 
acres  of  it  (with  notes  accompanying  the 
mortgage) ;  has  the  mortgagee  any  claim  ou 
the  other  10  acres  not  mortgaged,  and  can  he 
collect  from  her  husband? 

Ans. — If  sutlicient  money  is  not  obtaiued 
from  the  foreclosure  and  sale  to  satisfy  the 
mortgage,  any  other  property  which  the  mort¬ 
gagor  may  possess  is  liable  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  notes.  The  husband  is  not  liable 
on  contracts  made  by  his  wife.  (Comp.  Laws 
of  Mich.,  6,298.) 

E,  D.  B.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  Highway  Commissioner  t.i  cut 
the  weeds,  etc.,  along  roadsides,  or  must  he 
notify  the  owners  of  ad jacent  land  to  do  so? 

Ans. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  Highway  Com¬ 
missioner  to  require  the  Overseer  of  Highways 
to  cause  all  uoxious  weeds  within  the  highways 
to  be  cut  down  or  destroyed  twice  a  year.  If 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  land  refuses  to  do 
this,  the  Overseer  can  have  it  done  by  another, 
and  the  laud  owner  must  pay  the  bill. 

C.  B.  LI.,  Perry,  N.  I". — A  sells  to  B  a  cow 
which  is  again  sold  to  C,  who,  after  the  deal 
is  closed  is  told  that  E  holds  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  beast;  who  is  liable  for  the 
mortgage,  A  or  B  ? 

Ans. — The  laws  of  New  York  provide  that 
all  mortgages  shall  be  recorded,  and  that 
without  such  record,  in  the  proper  place,  they 
are  void  If  the  mortgage  is  properly  re¬ 
corded,  C  is  liable  for  its  payment.  (Revised 
Statutes  of  1875,  pp.  143?) 

W.  Me.  L.,  PlattsbUrg,  N.  Y. — A  married 
woman  dies  intestate  having  had  children 
who  died  before  her,  leaving  a  husband, 
brother  aud  sister.  How  is  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  divided? 

Ans. — As  the  deceased  has  borne  children 
to  the  husband,  and  they  are  dead,  he  can  ad¬ 
minister, in  this  State,  upon  her  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  is  not  required  to  account  for  it  to 
any  one  else. 


A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  Police  Captains 
here  was  informed  that  a  gang  of  “green- 
goods”  swindlers  had  hired  the  entire  second 
floor  of  a  “flat”  nearly  opposite  his  station. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  rascals  had 
scattered  throughout,  the  country  the  usual 
number  of  circulars,  pretending  to  offer  coun¬ 
terfeit  money  for  sale,  aud  would  receive  let¬ 
ters  from  iguoraut,  greedy,  dishonest  dupes. 
The  first  point  was  to  settle  the  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  these  letters.  The  three  detectives  put 
on  the  case  soon  ascertained  that  all  the  let¬ 
ters  for  the  band  were  received  at  cigar  ami 
liquor  stores  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues 
aud  cross  streets.  Fearing  the  swindlers 
would  move  away  without  giving  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  catch  them  iu  company'  with  any 
of  their  victims,  the  Police  Captain  invaded 
their  rooms  and  captured  four  of  them — sup¬ 
posed  to  be  all  the  gang,  though  they  had  sent 
out  circulars  bearing  over  two  dozen  different 
fictitious  names.  The  Captain  found  the 
swindlers  addressing  “green  goods”  circulars 
to  correspondents  in  small  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These 
circulars  wore  in  the  usual  wheedling  form, 
offering  counterfeit  greenbacks  for  sale  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  and  inviting  the  dupes  to  come 
to  the  city  ami  get  rich.  There  were  also  bo¬ 
gus  extracts  from  newspapers,  alleging  that 
Government  experts  could  not  tell  the  coun¬ 
terfeits  from  genuine  bank  notes.  These  were 
to  be  mailed  with  the  circulars.  In  the  rooms 
also  were  found  materials  which  showed  how 
the  greenhorns  were  deceived.  Six  black 
leather  satchels,  all  alike,  were  in  a  closet. 
Two  of  them  contained  bricks  and  brown  pa¬ 
per.  Others  con  tamed  packages  of  “sawdust” 
money,  each  package  having  a  genuine  bank 
note  on  top  aud  waste  paper  inside.  There 
was  no  counterfeit  money,  but  the  police 
seized  $2,060  in  good  greenbacks,  which  the 
swindlers  had  on  hand  to  be  counted  out  be¬ 
fore  the  couutrymen  who  were  to  be  fleeced. 
There  were  hundreds  of  letters  from  dupes  in 
distant  towns.  The  addresses  of  most  of  them 
had  beeu  culled  from  seventeen  mercantile 
agency  books  which  the  police  seized.  The 
rogues  hail  a  curious  system  of  keeping  track 
of  their  victims.  Each  correspondent’s  name 


was  written  in  a  separate  small  note-book. 
One  book  contained  the  following: 

W.  A.  Blade,  Kennedy,  Ala.,  wants  to  do  business  In 
room -will  let  him  name  hotel— lias  money  with  clerk 
and  will  let  him  pay  at  hotel. 

This  record  showed  that  the  rascals  were 
dealing  with  a  cautious  man: 

Louis  Qerstner,  Morgan.  Miss.,  wants  to  let  the  wo¬ 
men  know— about  f260  or  &«M)— will  put  his  money  in 
a  bank. 

One  entry  showed  that  a  rival  firm  of 
swindlers  had  gobbled  up  a  dupe. 

Robert  D.  Sands,  Frloinl  Post  Offloo,  Neb.,  came  on 
without  waiting  for  Instructions— picked  up  and  beat. 

The  prisoners  cheerfully  admitted  that  they 
were  in  the  business  of  swindling  country¬ 
men,  but  they  knew  that  the  police  could  not 
make  a  charge  of  swindling  in  the  absence  of 
victims  who  could  make  complaints.  In  the 
afternoon  they  were  taken  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Shields  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  postal  laws.  They  were  held  in 
$2,500  each  for  examination. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  exposures  of  such 
swindles,  aud  the  absolute  certainty  that  the 
would-be  buyer  of  “green-goods”  must  be 
swindled  if  he  once  parts  with  his  money,  the 
E.-O.  every  week  notices  reports  of  the  ex¬ 
posures  of  such  frauds  in  this  aud  other  cities. 
No  exposure  cau  occur  unless  the  victims 
“squeal,”  aud  as  they  have  been  engaged  in  a 
rascally,  dishonest  transaction,  and  the  law  is 
very  reluctant  to  afford  them  any  redress,  not 
one  victim  in  100  is  foolish  enough  to 
“squeal.” 

The  other  day  about  100  young  men  in  Ban¬ 
gor,  Me.,  were  losers  by  the  bursting  of  the 
bubble  of  the  Young  Men’s  Marriage  Endow¬ 
ment  Association  which  had  its  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis;  but  which  sought  dupes  in 
all  parts  of  the  country, and  found  a  multitude 
in  cute  Yankee-Iand.  The  association  was  to 
give  $1,000  to  any  member  of  it  who  was  mar¬ 
ried,  not  within  two  years  after  joiuing,  and 
the  members  were  to  be  assessed  at  each  mar¬ 
riage  to  meet  the  amount.  Announcements 
would  be  received  that  John  Smith,  of  some¬ 
where  or  other,  had  been  married  and  that 
the  assessment  was  duo,  aud  it  would  be  sent 
on  by  the  various  members.  Of  course, it  was 
all  moonshine,  aud  clear  profit  for  the  princi¬ 
pals  In  Bangor  there  were  several  cases,  in 
which  $75  were  lost,  and  doubtless  the  dupes 
in  Bangor  fared  no  worse  tnan  other  dupes. 

Braces  of  rascals  arc  swindling  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially 
in  Pennsylvania  just  now,  in  an  inglorious 
way:  They  read  the  local  papers  carefully, 
and  when  a  farmer  publishes  an  estray  notice, 
No.  1  calls  to  look  at  the  animal.  The  farmer 
shows  the  beast,  and  the  fellow  decides  it  is 
not  his;  then  he  returns  to  his  partner  and  de¬ 
scribes  it  minutely  to  him.  No.  2  goes  to  the 
farmer,  and  after  proving  by  a  thorough  de¬ 
scription  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  animal, 
says  he  cannot  take  it  away  and  offers  to  sell 
it  at  a  bargain.  The  farmer  buys  it,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  rightful  owner  comes  and  claims 
it. 

To  Several  Inquirers  —From  all  we  can 
learn  we  infer  that  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  of  this  city  is  all  right ;  but 

its  plan  of  insurance  is  a  novel  one . The 

“solid  gold  watch,”  price  “only  $8.50,”  offered 
by  the  International  Watch  Company,  of  this 
city,  is  of  course,  a  humbug.  An  idiot  alone 
could  expect  a  “solid  gold  watch,"  or  a  good 

watch  of  any  kind  at  that  price . We 

believe  S.  H.  Moore  &  Co.,  of  this  city  will  do 
what  they  promise . We  eamiot  re¬ 

commend  the  “Egg  Pressing  Company”  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  offers  for  sale  county 
rights  of  G.  W.  Mo  wry's  patent  for  a  process 
for  preserving  eggs.  It’s  a  humbug . 


iVUsccUoucous. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  —  Catalogue 
from  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. — One  of  the  best  catalogues  we  have  ever 
examined.  It  contains  245  pages,  and  is  of 
such  convenient  size  that  it  can  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  or  placed  in  the  ordinary  book¬ 
case.  There  are  14  beautiful  illustrations. 
The  introduction  to  the  catalogue  we  regard 
as  the  strongest  urgumeut  in  support  of  the 
claims  made  for  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  that 
we  have  ever  read.  The  language  is  strong 
and  sensible  aud  at  ouce  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  that  is  hacked  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  impressible  iu  this  short  article  to 
do  justice  to  the  volume.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
grand  breed  of  cattle.  It  will  be  of  interest 
and  service  to  the  groat  number  of  farmers 
who  have  not  yet  decided  which  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  use  in  improving  their  herds. 

Live  Stock  Tonic. — Circular  from  the  Live 
Stock  Tonic  Co.,  56  S.  Peuu  St.,  1  nd iauapolis, 
lud. — The  common  diseases  of  live  stock  are 
well  described  iu  this  circular.  It  is  inipos- 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

HOUSEKEEPERS 

AND 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

offer  Special  Inducements  to 
Housekeepers  and  Hotel  proprie- 
tors  In  the  following  lines  of 
Housekeeping  Goods'- 

TABLE  DAMASKS, 

50  cts.,  05  ots.,  75  cte.,  85  cts.  and  §1.00. 

TABLE  NAPKINS, 

$1,  $1.35,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3.00  per  dozen. 

TOWELS-ALL  LINEN, 

$1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3  per  dozen. 

TOWELINCS, 

5  cts.,  8  cts.,  10  cts..  1 2  Vs  cts.  per  yard. 

CLASS  TOWELINCS, 

10  cts.,  12V<j  cts.,  15  cts.,  20  cts.  per  yard. 

BLANKETS, 

$1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $3.00  per  pair. 

BED  SPREADS, 

85  cents,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50  each. 

UTICA  SHEETINGS, 

5-4  6-4  8-4  9-4  10-4 

14  cts.,  16  cts.,  21  cts.,  23  cts.,  25  cts. 

together  with  an  extensive  variety 
of  finer  qualities,  including  new 
and  elegant  designs  in  fine  Table 
Cloths,  Napkins,  Lunch  Cloths, 
etc. 

Orders  by  Mall  or  Express 

from  auy  part  of  the  country  will  receive  care¬ 
ful  aud  prompt  attention. 


Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 

Broadway  aud  11th  St., 
New  York. 


sible  for  any  farmer  to  make  too  much  of  a 
veterinarian  out  of  himself.  Many  a  disease 
can  be  ietected  in  its  earlier  symptoms  by  a 
little  observation  and  study.  The  proper  time 
to  give  medicine  is  before  the  disease  is  seated. 
Treatment  is  then  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  tonic,  by  those  who  have  used 
it.  that  it  is  just  the  thing  to  keep  in  the  stable 
for  use  whenever  animals  are  “run  down”  or 
out  of  sorts.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  condensed 
medicine — not  bulked  out  with  food  stuffs  as 
some  medicines  are.  It  is  also  claimed  to 
retain  its  strength  iu  a  superior  mauner.  An 
excellent  horse  brush  is  sent  with  every  large 
package  and  a  curry-comb  with  every  small 
package.  Fanners  and  stockmen  will  do  best 
to  deal  directly  with  the  company.  They 
should  send  for  these  circulars  and  read  them 
over. 

Wind-Mills  and  Pumps.— Catalogues  from 
the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Ba¬ 
tavia.  Ills. — These  elegant,  pamphlets  describe 
and  illustrate  the  agricultural  implements 
made  by  the  above  firm.  The  Halladay  wind¬ 
mill,  made  by  this  firm  is  considered  by  many 
as  being  the  best  mill  ever  made.  Some  very 
strong  testimonials  are  printed  in  this  cata¬ 
logue.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Two  13-feet  Halladays  iu  South  Africa  are  rais¬ 
ing  30,600  gallons  of  water  per  day.  It.  would 
require  an  entire  page  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
mill  properly.  Small,  geared  mills  are  sold, 
which  can  be  made  to  do  a  vast  amount  of 
work  at  grinding,  sawing,  etc.  Feed  mills, 
eoru-shellers,  wood-saws,  feed  cutters  and 
other  implements  arranged  to  be  run  by  these 
mills,  are  furnished.  A  full  liue  of  pumps 
cau  be  found  illustrated  in  this  catalogue, 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to 
utilize  the  wind. 

Baugh  &  Sons,  No.  20  S.  Delaware  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— This  is  au  old  firm  and 
many  analyses  of  their  fertilizers  show  that 
they  are  fully  worth  the  price  asked  for  them. 
Their  $25  phosphate  is  guaranteed  to  contain 
3Jf  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  seven  per  cent,  of 
soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  five  per 
cent,  of  mi  sol  able  aud  about  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  potash.  The  firm  advises  that  when 
the  land  needs  potash  farmers  buy  German 
jretash  salts  (kainit)  at  50  cents  per  100 
pounds, 'aud’add’it  to'the’$25  phosphate.  |This 
Ann  manufactures  all  .kinds  ^ofjehemicaPfer- 


tilizer  supplies, and  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
send  for  the  dozen  or  more  of  instructive  cir¬ 
culars  which  they  will  send  to  applicants. 
Prices  and  samples  will  also  be  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Hydraulic  Ram.  Circular  from  Allen 
Gawthrop  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. — Our 
readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  Gawthrop 
fully  explained  the  principle  and  workings  of 
the  hydraulic  ram  last  year  in  the  Rural. 
Those  who  desire  to  learn  more  about  this 
method  of  raising  water  should  send  for  this 
circular  which  contains  very  complete  par¬ 
ticulars.  These  rams  are  first-class  in  ev.ry 
way. 

J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Somerset  Co., 
-  Md. — Price-list  and  catalogue  of  “High-bred 
seed  potatoes.” 


TWonwti’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 


French  lawyers  and  journalists  are  discus¬ 
sing  w  hether  a  man  has  the  right  to  open  his 
wife’s  letters.  Both  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
lights  decide  that  he  has  such  a  right;  the  only 
dissenting  opinion  is  from  the  famous  Madame 
Adam;  she  thinks  that  auy  man  who  would 
open  bis  wife’s  letters  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  blackguard. 

Weare  told  that  the  bustle  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  hut  all  the  new  French  and 
English  gowns  we  have  seen  this  spring  have 
an  immense  tournure.  Some  of  these  large 
draperies  are  prettily  arranged  in  a  loose  cas¬ 
cade  at  the  hack  instead  of  the  conventional 
looping. 

Most  of  the  spring  hats  are  immensely  high, 
and  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  trimmed. 
Flo wei*s  seem  likely  to  dispute  the  reign  of 
feathers  to  a  certain  extent.  A  pretty  spring 
bonnet  was  a  capote  of  black  beaded  net, 
fluted  over  a  foundation  of  black  silk:  it  was 
trimmed  with  stiff  loops  of  roso-piuk  ribbou 
and  a  bunch  of  pink  rose  buds. 

There  is  an  attempt  being  made  to  introduce 
puffed  and  fluted  sleeves,  wiiich  have  been  in 
vogue  in  London  for  two  seasons  past.  It  is 
a  fashion  which  recommends  itself  to  the 
slender  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by 

women  with  shape]}'  anus. 

- - - 

WORK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Tee  truth  of  the  old  rhyme: 

“Man’s  work  Is  from  sun  to  sun. 

But  woman's  work  Is  never  done,” 

is  pathetically  and  especially  apparent  to  the 
tired  housekeeper  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
She  is  stared  in  the  face  by  the  inevitable  and 
never-to-'ie-shirked  “house  cleaning.”  Closets 
and  bundles,  bags  and  trunks  are  all  to  be  over¬ 
hauled;  the  war  against  moths  and  vermin  to 
be  actively  prosecuted,  aud  the  unpleasant 
consciousness  that  Jennie’s  skirts  and  dresses 
are  to  be  lengthened  and  that.  Jack  must  have 
a  new  supply  in  toto  of  jackets  and  trousers 
forces  itself  upon  her  recognition. 

Closets  are  the  pride  of  the  rigorously  neat 
housekeepers,  and  the  graves  of  many  a  skele¬ 
ton  of  disorder  and  worthless  economies 
among  the  opposite  class.  If  one  only  has  the 
courage  and  strength  to  keen  up  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  gooil  plan  to  do  away  with  this 
yearly  cleaning  of  closets,  by  always  arrang¬ 
ing  one  wheu  you  find  it  in  disorder.  A 
steady  adherence  to  this  plan  will  soon  have 
the  result  of  milking  you  very  careful  to  re¬ 
turn  every  article  to  its  appointed  place. 
Wheu  it  is  necessary  to  whiteu  a  closet,  if  it 
is  otherwise  in  order,  half  the  labor  is  obviat¬ 
ed.  I  have  always  found  that  wheu  I  attend¬ 
ed  to  the  china  closob  myself,  I  did  not  need 
to  put  clean  papers  on  the  shelves  oftener  than 
once  in  three  months,  while  if  intrusted  to  the 
girl,  she  would  give  it  a  regular  overhauling 
every  fortnight,  and  in  two  or  three  days  it 
would  be  m  as-  great  confusion  as  before. 

In  making  up  a  supply  of  bed  linen  it  is 
much  the  better  plan  to  buysheetingtwo-and- 
a-half  yards  wide,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  seaming  the  sheets  up  the  center, 
which  is  a  wicked  waste  of  time.  Five-and-a- 
half  yards  are  the  requisite  quantity  for  one 
pair.  Finish  one  end  of  each  with  a  hem  two 
inches  wide,  and  the  other  half  the  width. 
Pillow  cases  are  much  trimmed  up  their  long, 
falling  ends,  few  ladies  now  arranging  them 
to  button.  Pillow  and  sheet  shams  are  also 
disappearing,  and  a  covering  of  sateen,  bro¬ 
cade,  or  other  fanciful  material  harmonizing 
or  contrasting  with  the  tinting  of  the  room,  is 


When  Baby  wag  sick,  we  gave  lierCantoria 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
Wheu  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  10  Castorla, 
When  she  hud  Children,  8be  gave  them  Castorla 


laid  over  the  bed  in  French  fashion  after  it  is 
fully  made  up. 

New  furniture  coverings  are  usually  made 
up  in  the  spring.  Linens,  white,  gray,  buff 
or  striped  are  still  used,  but  sateens  and  wash¬ 
able  cretonnes  are  really  the  prettiest  and 
most  suitable.  a  rural  reader. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  CHILDREN  READ. 
—III. 


RHODA  LANDER. 

The  children  will  grow  and  as  their  minds 
expand  stronger  food  must  be  furnished.  Re- 
aliziug  th  is  fact  those  wise  friendsof  the  chil¬ 
dren, the  Messrs.  Lothrop,  publishers,  have  as  a 
successor  to  the  “Pansy”  the  well  known  “Wide 
Awake,”  a  monthly,  the  price  of  which  has 
just  been  reduced  from  $3  to  $2.40.  It  is  a 
deservedly  popular  periodical,  not  a  dull  page 
in  it,  instructive  lessons  in  history,  charming 
descriptions  of  foreign  countries,  romantic 
and  perilous  adventures  (all  true),  fasciuating 
and  helpful  stories,  delightful  poems,  all  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  “Wide  Awake”  a  blessing  to 
girls  and  boys,  “St.  Nicholas”  and  “Harpers’ 
Young  People”  are  also  excellent  magazines 
for  young  people. 

As  the  time  when  the  children  are  in  their 
“early  teens”  is  one  of  grea  t  anxiety  to  par¬ 
ents,  so  fearful  are  they  that  bad  habits  may 
be  formed,  the  most  vigilant  oversight  must 
be  given  to  their  reading.  Have  them  read 
aloud  to  you,  while  you  work:  talk  over  with 
them  the  contents  of  each  volume,  do  not  let 
them  fancy  you  too  old  to  be  interested  in  their 
youthful  books.  And  as  it  is  well  to  give  them 
a  tendency  to  become  familiar  with  a  few 
authors,  rather  than  to  “dip  iuto”  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  large  number,  follow  the  plan  re¬ 
commended  in  a  previous  article — to  review 
thoroughly  ever}’ thing  read. 

Have  they  become  specially  interested  in 
history?  There  is  a  charming  “Child’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England,”  by  Dickens;  “Our  Young 
Folks’  Roman  Empire,”  by  W.  Shepard, 

*  ‘  Y oung  People’s  History  of  the  United  States,” 
by  Thomas  Higgiuscm,  “A  Library  of  Enter¬ 
taining  History,”  edited  by  Arthur  Gilman, 
comprising  histories  of  America,  India,  Egypt, 
Spain,  Switzerland. 

Have  they  developed  a  love  for  biography? 
Do  they  have  a  uewr  desire  to  know  about  the 
early  life  of  famous  people,  to  follow  them  up 
the  ladder  of  fame?  Then  get  for  them 
some  of  the  “Popular  Biographies,”  such  as 
Lincoln,  Longfellow,  Washington,  Webster, 
Sumner,  Garfield,  Livingstone,  'Whittier, 
Franklin,  “Men  of  Mark”  “Noble  Workers,’’ 
“Stories  of  Success”  all  admirable  volumes. 
“Poor  Boys  who  became  Famous”  by  S.  K. 
Bolton  contains  a  number  of  short,  well- writ¬ 
ten  sketches  of  noted  men  and  that  the  girls 
may  not  feel  slighted  there  is  a  companion 
volume  of  “Girls  who  became  Famous,”  giv¬ 
ing  most  interesting  facts  in  the  lives  of  some 
of  our  celebrated  women.  Place  one  of  these 
books  in  the  hands  of  any  thoughtful  hoy  or 
girl  and  it  will  surely  leave  a  healthful  and 
elevating  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Has  previous  training  in  natural  history 
given  them  an  intense  love  for  that  study,  so 
that  they  have  an  absorbing  fancy  for  learn¬ 
ing  all  about  the  flowers,  stones,  insects  aud 
animals?  The  “Tenants  of  an  old  Farm,”  by 
Dr.  M.  Cook  will  he  full  of  charms  for  them. 
“Sketches  in  Natural  History”  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest,  written  by  J.  C.  Atkinson.  “Our  Birds 
and  tbeir  Hauuts,”  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Langille. 
“How  plants  Grow,”  by  Gray.  “Old  Ocean” 
by  Ernest  lagersoli  aud  “Dooryard  Folks”  by 
Miss  Harris,  all  instructive  and  entertaining 
books  which  caunot  fail  to  accomplish  good. 

Rev.  J,  G.  Wood  has  an  admirable  “Illus¬ 
trated  Natural  History  for  Young  People” 
which  cannot  fail  to  please  a  bright  young 
mind. 

Of  books  ol  travel  there  is  a  wide  fiedd  from 
which  to  select.  “Great  Cit  ies  of  the  Modern 
World”  and  its  companion  volume,  “Great 
Cities  of  the  Ancient  World,”  by  Hazel  Shep¬ 
hard  are  not  journeys  but  descriptions  of 
different  cities  of  their  natural  life,  their  va¬ 
rious  institutions,  their  industries,  ttie  people 
and  their  varied  pursuits.  “Half  Hours  in 
the  Holy  Land”  by  Norman  McLeod.  “Bits 
of  Travel”  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  “O’er 
Many  Lands,  On  Many  Seas,”  by  Dr.  Staples. 

“  European  Breezes  ”  by  Margery  Deane. 
“Stories  of  Foreign  Lauds,”  by  “Pansy”  are 
well  worth  reading  and  studying. 


HOUSEKEEPERS  AND  HOMEKEEPERS. 

B.  B. 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  terms  (the  latter 
is  perhaps  one  of  my  own  coining)  are  not 
synonomous.  The  best  housekeeepers  very 
often  fail  to  make  a  home  for  their 
families.  “1  never  had  much  of  a  home,”  I 
once  heard  a  gentleman  remark,  whose  mother 
liad  been  u  moat  notable  housewife,  “every¬ 
thing  was  too  clean.  Ahoy  who  is  incon¬ 
stant  terror,  as  1  was  from  my  earliest  years, 


of  forgetting  to  wipe  his  feet,  or  of  making 
finger  prints  on  the  paint,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  a  boy-life.  I  used  to  think  that  my 
mother  loved  her  spotless  carpets  and  windows 
better  than  she  did  me.”  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  children  who  could  tell  a  like  story.  I 
know  just  how  hard  it  is  when  there  is  every¬ 
thing  to  be  done  and  only  one  pair  of  hands 
to  do  it.  I  have  kept  house  in  the  country 
and  in  the  city,  with  aud  without,  servants, 
and  I  know  all  that  eau  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  neglect  with¬ 
out  making  double  trouble  for  some  future 
day.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  that 
can  be  left  undone  without  detriment  to  the 
health  or  happinpss  of  any  of  the  family. 
There  are  also  things  that  can  be  slighted.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  I  have  heard 
mothers  declare  that  they  never  found  time 
to  read  to  their  little  ones;  and  to  tell  them  a 
story  would  have  seemed  a  frightful  waste  of 
time,  and  I  have  looked  at  the  ruffles  on  the 
pinafores  and  skirts  of  those  little  ones  and  re¬ 
flected  that  the  ironing  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  making,  of  those  be-ruffled  garments 
would  take  more  time  than  the  reading  or 
telling  of  many  stories. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  a  model  housekeeper, 
but  my  children  love  their  home,  aud  although 
the  paint  is  sometimes  grimey  and  the  win¬ 
dows  dingy,  my  boys,  who  are  well-grown 
lads,  declare  that  they  find  no  place  so  pleas¬ 
ant.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  a  cross  to  a  woman 
to  look  at  undone  work,  but  like  most  crosses 
the  longer  aud  more  cheerfully  you  carry  it 
the  lighter  it  grows.  Let  the  making  of  your 
home  be  your  first  work,  the  care  of  your 
house  the  second,  aud  your  husband  and  little 
ones  will  be  the  happier.  When  you  find  that 
you  are  overworking  yourself,  use  your  ingen¬ 
uity  in  discovering  how  many  things  can  be 
left  undone.  If  I  were  a  man  1  would  sooner 
put  up  with  considerable  good,  honest  dirt, 
than  with  the  sighs  aud  groans  of  a  physically 
exhausted  woman,  for  the  women  who  work 
themselves  “to  death,”  are  seldom  such  hero¬ 
ines  as  not  to  tell  of  it. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  the 
old  doggerel: 

"There's  too  much  labor  goes  to  a  bonnet, 

There’s  too  much  ironing  goes  to  a  shirt, 

There’s  nothing  that's  worth  the  trouble  put,  on  it, 

There’s  nothing  that's  constant  but  worry  and  dirt." 

Perhaps  I  didn’t  look  at  it  in  the  right  light, 
but  mauy  a  time  I  have  said  to  myself,  “Since 
‘There’s  too  much  ironing  goes  to  a  shirt,’  I 
will  see  if  1  cannot  make  less  do,  and  have 
polished  wristbands,  collar  and  bosom  as  nice¬ 
ly  as  my  skill  in  laundry  work  would  allow, 
aud  given  the  plain  parts  a  hasty  rub  that 
would  have  doue  credit  to  a  Chiuese  laundry- 
man,  and  was  strongly  suggestive  of  a  “rough 
dry.”  Even  that  small  saving  of  time  was  an 
object,  however,  when  I  bad  six  to  iron,  and 
I  consoled  myself  by  reflecting  that,  my  hus¬ 
band  was  the  most  short,  sighted  and  absent 
minded  of  men. 

I  also  abolished  feather  beds.  They  are  un¬ 
healthy  to  lie  on,  and  a  woman  who  does  her 
own  housework  has  plenty  of  exercise  with¬ 
out  beating  and  punching  and  turning  thirty 
or  forty  pounds  of  feathers  every  day.  It  is 
much  easier  to  make  a  bed  look  pretty  with 
only  a  mattress,  and  with  springs  it  is  quite 
as  comfortable.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  I 
have  shocked  mauy  of  the  gooil  readers  of  the 
Rural  by  my  unorthodox  opinions,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  “Patty  Garten”  will  shake 
hands  with  me  in  regard  to  these  same  opin¬ 
ions. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


“Alt,  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  that 
there  is  to-day  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Switzerland)  iu  England,  and  in  the  United 
States  was  achieved  by  the  masses,  and  it  was 
most  significant  that  having  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  in  many  lands,  they 
should  create  the  foundation  for  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  unveiled  amid  the  hosannas  of 

people,  transatlantic  aud  cisatlautic” . 

Learn  the  art,  to  be  preferred  before  all 
others,  of  beiug  happy  when  alone— which 
consists  iu  the  encouragement  of  good  hopes 
and  rational  pursuits,  in  leading  an  industri¬ 
ous  life,  and  in  having  constantly  before  you 

some  object  of  attainment . 

The  beautiful  in  heart  is  a  million  times 
more  avail  iu  securing  domestic  happiness 

than  the  beantjful  in  person.. . . . 

The  foolish  and  the  dead  alone  never  change 

tbeir  opinions. . . . . . 

Keei’  a  high  vitality.  Sleep  well,  eat  well, 
enjoy  life . ' . 

Be  content  w>th  small  beginnings— and  be 

sure  to  develop  them . 

Be  cautious;  but  when  you  make  a  bargain, 

make  it  quietly  and  boldly . 

Stick  to  your  chosen  pursuit,  but  not  to 

chosen  methods . . . 

A  Vermont  deacon  who  was  hauled  up  for 
horse  racing  on  Sunday,  made  reply:  “I  don’t 


approve  of  horse-racin’,  but  when  another 
member  of  the  church  becomes  so  godless  as 
to  try  to  pass  me  on  the  road  cornin’  home 
from  meetin’,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  the  church 
to  let  out  a  leetle  on  the  reins,  just  to  keep 
him  from  puttiug  Ins  trust  in  earthly  things.” 


Domestic  Ceottomi} 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AONES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


MY  ONION  BUTTER. 


Yes!  that  is  what  I  must  call  it.  I  never 
heard  of  that  name  before,  but  I  was  the  un- 
happy  possessor  of  this,  and,  moreover,  I 
made  it  myself.  When  I  stop  to  think  of  it,  I 
do  not  see  what  else  I  could  have  done  but 
make  it.  But  when  it  was  made,  what  to  do 
with  it  was  a  puzzling  question.  Fate  settled 
that  question  forme,  a  ml  disposed  of  my  onion 
butter  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  nothing  to  say 
about  the  matter.  In  truth,  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  known  more  about  its  final 
disposal  than  I  did.  After  all,  I  had  cause  to 
be  sincerely  thankful  that  I  had  made  the  ob¬ 
noxious  article  in  question.  You  will  under¬ 
stand  I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  aud  a  farmer’s 
daughter.  If  iu  my  girlhood  I  was  something 
of  a  romp,  T  learned  to  he  handy  at  doing  a 
great  mauy  things  that  are  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  “boys’  work.”  Better  than  all,  I 
liked  to  be  with  the  cows  at  milking  time  and 
have  them  follow  me  about,  the  yard  for  the 
lump  of  salt,  the  apple,  or  the  ear  of  corn  I 
was  sure  to  have  for  them. 

When  we  took  possession  of  our  own  little 
farm,  Harry  aud  I  took  great  care  of  and 
pride  iu  our  little  herd  of  Jerseys.  I  had 
served  a  thorough  apprenticeship  at  butter¬ 
making  witli  my  mother,  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  butter-makers  in  the  couuty. 
When  Harry  proposed  getting  a  number  of 
customers  iu  the  adjoining  city,  to  supply  . 
regularly  with  our  own  “gilt-edged"  butter,  I 
did  not  fear  but  I  could  satisfy  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  with  butter  of  my  own  making. 

We  bad  no  difficulty  in  securing  customers 
for  all  the  butter  we  could  make  through  the 
season,  and  it  was  with  no  little  pride  that  I 
got  tilings  ready  for  his  Saturday  morning 
trip  of  marketing. 

One  beautiful  September  morning  while  he 
was  away  on  this  same  business  and  the  hired 
man  was  far  aw  ay  in  another  direction.  I  looked 
from  the  window  to  see  our  pretty  Jerseys  in  the 
onion  patch  eating  the  strong  tasting  vegeta¬ 
bles  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  they  were 
the  choicest  apples.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes  for  me  to  open  the  gate  aud  lead 
them,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  barn.  They 
knew  me  and  were  as  docile  as  lambs  in  my 
hands,  Once  there,  I  gave  them  a  generous 
supply  of  hay,  and  left  them  until  some  one 
would  come  to  repair  the  broken  fence  that 
had  let  them  into  forbidden  grouuds.  The 
cream  from  the  next  two  milkings  I  gathered 
by  itself  and  by  itself  it  was  churned.  I  had 
a  fear  that  the  taste  of  onions  might  be  found 
in  the  butter.  How  uieoly  it  camel  How 
firm  and  yellow  it  looked;  but,  alas!  it,  was 
onion  butter  —  full  and  full  of  the 
taste  of  the  vegetables  the  cows  had  dined 
upon.  I  moulded  it  as  I  always  did  into  one- 
pound  lumps,  with  a  stamp  of  a  pineapple  on 
one  end  of  each.  I  put  it  by  itself  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  vessel,  aud  wondered  what  1  should  do 
when  Saturday  •tunc.  It  would  never  do  to 
send  that  to  our  customers.  What  should  I 
do  with  the  stud'  anyway?  Twelve  pounds  in 
all— too  costly  to  throw  away,  not  good 
enough  for  the  table,  and  unfit  for  cooking. 

I  nearly  gave  way  to  a  lit  of  crying  over 
the  vexation  of  it.  Harry  settled  one  diffi¬ 
culty  by  proposing  to  get  the  butter  for  our 
Saturday  oustomei-s  of  my  mother.  But  what 
to  do  with  what  we  had  he  did  not  pretend  to 
say;  that  belonged  to  the  house-keeper  to 
decide. 

I  slept  miserably  that  night.  I  believe  that 
onion  butter  weighed  my  spirits  down  so 
heavily  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Several  t  imes 
I  heard  Our  dog  barking  furiously  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  house,  and  dreamily  1  won¬ 
dered  what  incensed  him  so  much.  When 
morning  came  I  had  reason  to  guess,  and  rea¬ 
son  to  mourn  that  1  hail  not  roused  myself  to 
fiud  out  what  angered  him  at  the  time.  Early  in 
the  morning  everyone  was  stirring.  As  I  was 
setting  the  breakfast  table  1  wondered  at  Hie 
scarcity  of  spoons  in  the  holder.  My  little 
maul  said  she  had  counted  thorn  when  she 
washed  the  tea  dishes,  and  they  were  all  there, 
aud  that  she  put  them  in  their  proper  place. 

I  know  she  must  have  seen  in  my  face  that  I 
did  uot  fully  believe  it;  that- -to  say  the  least 
— 1  thought  she  was  mistaken.  When  1  knew 
the  whole  truth  1  regretted  that  look,  and  re¬ 
solved  in  future  to  treat  a  child’s  word  with 
as  much  respect  as  I  would  a  grown  person’s. 
Not  only  were  the  spoons  missing,  but  my 
eortVe-pot  was  gone.  Then  I  began  to  look 
around  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  I  thought 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


of  burglars  and  looked  at  once  for  ray  box  of 
silver.  I  usually  kept  it  under  lock  and  key, 
but  I  remembered  with  a  pang  of  fear  that  we 
had  had  company  to  tea  the  evening  before, 
and  that  after  I  had  carefully  gathered  and 
washed  ray  choicest  silver,  I  had  forgotten  to 
remove  the  box  to  the  pantry.  I  looked  where 
it  should  have  been  and  nearly  fainted  at 
sight  of  the  vacant  place.  It  was  too  true — 
one  little  act  of  carelessness,  one  deviation 
from  the  old  rule,  “a  place  for  everything  and 
every  thing  in  its  place'’,  had  cost  me  my  cher¬ 
ished  silver— dear,  hecause  it  was  the  gifts  of 
loved  ones,  and  some  of  those  loved  oues  were 
dead  and  gone. 

This  calamity  put  the  unlucky  butter  quite 
out  of  my- mind.  I  gave  it  no  thought  until  I 
chanced  to  move  the  box  in  which  it  had 
been  placed,  and  its  lack  of  weight  caused  me 
to  look  inside — aud.  lo!  the  thieves  had  set¬ 
tled  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with 
it,  for  they  had  stolen  my  Onion  butter.  I 
felt  my  spirits  grow  lighter  and  a  faint  gleam 
of  hope  stole  over  me  that,  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  that,  same  butter  might  lead  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  my  lost  silverware.  It.  would  be  too 
tedious  to  tell  of  the  articles  that  proved  to  be 
missiug  as  the  hours,  even  days,  wore  away. 
Things  of  no  great  value,  that  we  had  not 
thought  of  looking  for  when  we  had  uecd  of 
them,  were  proved  to  have  joiued  that  mys¬ 
terious  company  of  missing  utensils.  We 
notified  the  police  and  put  as  brave  a  face  as 
possible  upou  the  matter.  Harry  roguishly 
told  me,  ’’Now  your  reputation  as  a  butter- 
maker  is  lost — among  thieves  at  least.” 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence  Harry  was 
called  to  a  neighboring  towu  on  business  aud 
I  decided  to  go  with  him  aud  stop  until  his 
return  with  an  old  sehool-mate  that  I  hail  not 
visited  for  years.  She  was  very  glad  to  see 
me  aud  we  filled,  up  the  time  with  reminis¬ 
cences  of  our  school-days  so  fully  that  I  for¬ 
got  my  little  troubles,  and  so  did  not  relate 
them  to  her.  When  we  were  seated  around 
her  dainty  tea  table,  the  first  thing  I  noticed 
was  her  butter:  it  looked  like  mine— the  same 
kind  of  halls  and  the  same  stamp.  I  could 
not  forbear  asking,  “AYlto  furnishes  you  with 
butter?”  and  added  by  way  of  explanation, 
“they  use  a  mould  like  mine.”  “This  came 
from  the  grocer’s  around  the  corner,"  was  my 
friends’  reply.  I  need  not  say  1  was  anxious, 
very  anxious  to  taste  that  butter.  When  I 
did  taste  it,  I  uttered  a  very  emphatic  excla¬ 
mation  that  startled  my  friend  a  little. 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  After 
relating  the  circustanees  of  the  burglary  to 
my  friend, which  1  did  during  tea  time,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  learu  what  we  could  of  the  grocer 
concerning  the  person  of  whom  he  bought  the 
butter.  He  gave  us  an  accurate  description 
of  the  man.  This  gave  the  police  their  first 
clue.  They  followed  it  up  until  they  unearthed 
a  den  of  thieves  and  restored  to  me  my  box  of 
silverware  unharmed.  I  never  leave  it  out  of 
place  over-night  now.  One  such  lesson  was 
enough  for  me.  Our  great,  old-fashioued 
farmhouse,  with  its  few  occupants,  gave  the 
burglars  a  flue  chance  to  commit  their  depre¬ 
dations.  They  teased  the  dog  anil  got  him  to 
follow  some  one  a  little  way  from  the  house, 
then  kept  him  there.  sakah  e.  howakd. 


4th  row.  knit  two  stitches;  pass  the  first  over 
the  second ; throw  the  thread  over  and  proceed 
as  in  second  row;  after  the  last  three  have 
been  knitted,  and  the  first  one.  passed  over  the 
others,  there  will  remain  one  stitch  ou  the  left- 
hand  needle;  be  very  careful  to  throw  the 
thread  over  before  knitting  it. 

5th  row;  with  first  color  knit  across  plain. 

6th  row;  exactly  like  second  row. 

7th  row;  with  second  color  knit  across  plain. 

8th  row ;  exactly  like  fourth, 

This  is  beautiful  knitted  with  Saxony  yarn, 
and  No.  12  steel  needles;  knit  loosely. 

White  aud  blue,  white  and  pink  or  red,  auy 
two  colors  which  contrast  yet  harmonize. 

AUNT  EMMA. 


TO  ALL  PESTIFEROUS  INSECTS, 

SulpLio-T obucco  Poap 

for  Flowers,  Trees,  and  Animals.  Large  consumers 
can  have  an  efficient  U'asli  at  ^  cents  a  gallon. 

Samples  sufficient  for  three  gallons  water  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

ROSE  41  KG.  C  O  . 

17  South  William  Street,  Sew  York. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  front  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pnre  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  WAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  bach  numbers,  15  cts. 

Premium  List  with  either. 

A  d  dress  s 

R.  T.  BUSH  &  SON,  Publishers, 

130  &  133  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  IMP.  MANGOLD  SEED 


Of  the  best  kinds.  Lucero  and  other  grass  seeds  for 
mixture,  r  find  that  all  the  bla  tests  of  Jersey  cows  are 
the  result  of  feeding  large  quantities  of  peas  nnd  oats. 
For  prices  address  '  WM.  CKOZ1ER, 

Northport,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  be  fussy. 

If  you  waut  children  to  work,  give  them  a 
motive  aud  proper  encouragement. 

Starch  table-cloths  a  very  little  and  napkins 
not  at  all. 


GRAPJK8  AND  JiEKKIEg. 

Ulster,  Fo’keepsle.  Duchess  O RAPES;  Comet  PEAR 
TREES.  Lucre  1  la  DEWBERRY,  best  early,  $vf>  per  1,000. 
Miqnewaskl  BLACKBERRY,  early,  hardy,  best  high 
bush.  Send  for  reduction  by  the  aero*  All  guaran 
teed.  A..I.CAYW  OOI»&  SON, 

MARLBORO.  K.  Y. 


WASHING  BLANKETS. 

Take  a  clean  barrel  and  place  in  it  a  boiler¬ 
ful  of  nearly  boiling,  soft  water,  to  which 
add  enough  good  soap  to  make  strong  suds. 
Then  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  and 
ore  or  two  of  alcohol,  stir  well,  and  put  not 
over  two  blankets  in  this;  turn  them  about, 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  wet  and  to  lie  loosely 
jii  the  suds.  Cover  the  barrel  over  with  some¬ 
thing  thick  enough  to  prevent  any  steam  from 
escaping;  then  let  them  stand  until  cool 
enough  to  handle.  Pound  them  with  a  pound¬ 
er.  turning  frequently.  If  they  are  much 
soile  ',  pound  through  another  suds,  rinse  in 
hot  water  with  a  little  bluing.  Washed  in 
this  way,  they  will  remain  white  and  pleasant 
to  the  last. 

CHANGING  FEATHERS. 

As  I  have  just  changed  feathers  from  one 
tick  to  another  in  a  very  satisfactory  and 
quick  manner,  I  will  tell  the  Rural  bow  it 
was  done.  Make  a  hole  or  opening  at  tbe  end 
of  the  tick  to  be  emptied,  and  also  one  of  the 
same  size  in  the  end  of  the  one  to  be  filled  and 
sew  tbe  two  openings  together.  Theu  rip 
enough  of  the  seam  at  the  side  of  the  one  to  be 
empted  to  put  your  hand  through,  and  pin  it 
tightly  around  your  wrist,  and  proceed  to 
emoty  the  tick.  viola  w.  G. 


750  RINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Each.  Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER’S 


and  all  kind*  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

—ANTI— 


Send  for  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  Y.B.HALI,  A-  CO. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


vr  'Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  oi 
Oil  haa  been  removed.  Ithaat*  -«f 
timet  the  strength,  oi  Cocoa  mixed 
with  8 Larch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  iar  more  econotnl 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
I  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  a» 
[  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


BEK  RYfR  ATT2S  of  all  kinds:  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  lo  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  L.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


cccnc  Hi  pki  s  Flower  Seeds  and  Catalogue,  12  cts, 
WL  LUO  J.  M.  SIMMONS,  Boy  Florist.  Vestal,  N.  Y, 


Write  at  once  before  you  forget  it  for  my  new 
Catalogue  of  Choice  seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes.  I 
have  got  just  what  you  want 

L.  II.  READ,  Cabot,  Vt. 


lOO  Best  Kinds!  30th 
year.  Catalogues  free. 
Concord.-.  #3  per  100: 


Uiim  kw  3*13  per  I.ISJU  1  Empire 
state  and  1  Niagara  for  SI  post  paid.  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Delaware.  Ires,  Elvira,  l.adv.  Catawba. 
Martha.  Moore's  Earlr,  Worden,  hock  I  mg  ton, 
Diamond.  Vergennes,  Ac.,  at  lowest  rates.  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Gooseberries,  Jessie  Strawberry,  Lueretia  Dew¬ 
berry, &c.  CEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  IW»w«re,  Ohio. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

$3  SHQF.  \  f 


The  best  S3  Shot-  in  the  uil 
world,  lb -it  material,  stylish. 
perfect  lil :  Congress.  Button  j 
or  I.uee:nU ,-lyti-s  toe.Eqiials  A,/ 
any  $•»  ,>r  $1,  siioe.  twsldA/y 
no  thing  to  examine  them  Cy  XC" 

at  vonr  dealer's.  |  1  id  A  Z 

information  free  Ow/' oy 
bow  to  obtain  these  *0 

celebrated  ?  '•  SI  -i  -  /  ^  J 

IfVuur  dealer  'ioes^f 

not  (■ - rn - '-Wtv  A 

Ke-s.-p  l  tforo-r  TJNNW 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch.  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vit®s,  etc.,  etc. 
Calnlpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 

Wauhegan,  III. 


itti,5ccUintcou$i  gulvcrtisiiui 


52.50  Shoe  equals  $fi  Shoes  advertised  hv  nth  Cl 
firms.  Boys  all  wear  \V.  I..  Douglas.'  S3  Shoe.  //<> 
trace  of  fraud,  Xun,  ij,  tniiur  mil,  ra  mini e  ntul  price 
are  Stamped  on  bottom  of  each  Shoe. 

AY.  I..  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass- 


You  May  Remove 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL.  EVER-BLOOMING 


Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  ami 
Sores  by  a  faithful  ami  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most, 
reliable  Alterative  ami  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **I  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  —  Charles  II.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt. 

“  Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E, 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  he  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  l.owell.  Mass. 

Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.  'Worth  $.5  a  bottle. 


We  deliver  on  trial. 
Fully  warrant ed. 
all  metal  parts  for 
U.  S.  Standard 
R-Ton  W  agon  Scales. 
Stii  covers  cost  of 
timbers  »nd  work. 
Larger  si*us  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

IftuAlrttt'd  htMik  Pit K K 

OSGOOD  &  CO. 
■Jt.Mi turn  105.  5.  V. 


For  18  Years  mir  G  rent  Specialty  has  been 

Cwing  and  distributing  ROSE?*.  We  have  all  the 
test  Novelties  and  »*--*<  siLtMilanieorU  in  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  prices  to  suitall.  We  sc  n  d  si  RO  N I . .  V  lh  0  R  - 
OLs  rtANis  gaiety  by  m*U  of  express  to  all  points. 

3  TO  12  PLANTS  si  a  per  Hundred. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 


DEITZ  COHN 


Best  and  Largest  Yielding  Com  in 
America. 

SAMPLE  BOX,  to  CENTS. 

Golden  Guinea  Corn,  fi  O  bushels  corn  and  lb  tons  of 
the  best  fodder  per  acre;  per  packet.  10  cents.  Dettz 
Longberrv  Wheat.  Sample  Box.  V.  Best  Early  and 
Second  Karty  Sweet  Corn,  Sample  Box,  '0 cents.  Best 
Early  Snap  Bean.  Sample  box.  M  reins.  Best  Early 
aml  Late  Cabbage  s*-ed  and  Best  Tomato,  per  packet, 
I  cents.  Seed  ,f  the  largest  and  lies:  Pie  Squash  in  the 
world,  25  cents  each.  For  Dgrrz  Early  Rose.  Pearl  and 
White  Star  Potatoes;  Pimc  Patent  Frail  Drier.  Fodder 
Cutter  and  Kgg  Preserving  materials  write  for  prices. 

G.  A.  DEITZ.  Oiaitibersburg.  Pit. 


TO  TAN  SHEEP  AND  OTHER  SKINS. 

SOON  after  they  arc  taken  from  the  animals 
spread  them  out  smoothly,  flesh  side  up.  For 
a  sheep  skin  use  one  pound  of  salt,  half  a  pound 
of  alum,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  saltpeter,  or 
about  this  proportion.  Rub  some  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  well  in.  aud  sprinkle  the  remainder  evenly 
over  the  surface;  turn  the  head  to  the  tail, 
having  the  wooly  side  out,  roll  smoothly  aud 
closely  aud  wrap  with  a  cord.  Let  it  remain 
so  live  days;  then  spread  and  tack  it  against 
the  side  of  an  out-house;  scrape  all  the  flesh 
anil  grease  off  with  a  dull  knife  or  other  in¬ 
strument.  when  thoroughly  cleansed,  wash 
with  warm  water  and  soap;  wipe  olf  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  grease  with  lard — brains  might 
bo  bettor — rub  with  a  crooked  stick  having  a 
bend  in  the  middle;  wheu  it  is  nearly  dry  the 
rubbing  may  cease.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
wash  in  a  tub  of  warm  soap-suds  and  rinse. 
While  drying  rub  the  fleshy  side  sufficiently 
to  keep  it  soft ;  comb  the  wool  after  it  is  dry, 
aud  you  will  have  a  Hoot*  mat,  which,  trimmed 
aud  lined  with  red  flannel,  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  as  a  piece  of  domestic  work. 

MRS.  J.  E.  M. 


(VESTS  TO  MATCH,  CUT  TO  ORDER.  8 ! 

It  is  apparent  to  every  thinking  person  that  our  con 
tinned  .succi  ss  at  list  arise  largely  from  steady  custom 
ers  and  repeated  orders  from  the  same  buver.  When 
we  semi  out  a  pair  of  pants  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that 
It  shall  be  so  pleasing  to  Uie buyer  that  lie  w  ill  order 
again,  and  we  try  our  best  to  muKe  U  so.  That  we 
succeed  in  a  marvellously-  large  propori  ion  of  eases,  is 
shown  fcy  our  ostahli.iieu  success  and  growing  popu- 
Urlry  among  buyers  from 
f*  A  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

j)  _  But  every  one  know*  that 

to  omtoin-mnai  goods  nii«- 
fits  sometimes  occur,  and  Bu 
f  /A  iSa.'  .g, i  .1  they  do  with  us.  it  is.  m 

I  •  A  \  *uou  case*,  of  great  Import 

Yr'*  V  1  \  V  1  auce  to  us  that  the  buyer 


SHKKIDAN  to  CONDITION  KOV  *MSR  la  absolute 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothingon  §artb 
Will  make  bens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  bens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts  in  stamps.  2.V  lb.  tin  cans.  $1;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6 
I-  S.  Johnson  A  Co.,  1\  O.  box  21 1 S.  Boston,  Moss 


risama  ssTsrora  cosh  ptdursr 

.  Warranted  the  ben  corn  J  torpor  and  most 
■bperfect  f  orre-f  red  fvrthaer  distributor  tu  the 


£  shall  be  satisfied,  and  uu 
able  to  complain  of  our  -tio- 
lUods,  and  that  Is  why,  In 
such  cases,  we  arc  not  ouly 
willing,  but  anxious,  to 
make  that  man  another 
pair  or  return  tils  money, 
which  wedo  without  regard 
to  the  fairness  of  ilie  com¬ 
plaint.  We  soy  to  all.  we 
do  not  wish  to  keep  your 
money  on  less  you  arc’  sat¬ 
isfied  to  keep  our  SUMoi'S 
pants,  now  can  w*  bx  so 
l.int'.KAi.-  This  is  the  se- 
cre  t .  Our  goods  tire  a  won¬ 
derful  bargain  at  the  prices, 
and  buyers  won't  return 
them,  |  resided  ibe  III  l»  all 
right,  and  It  Usually  is.  Send  *e.  for  package  of  satu 
pies  mid  self  measurement  rules,  in  which  wo  w  ill  add 
a  linen  tune  measure,  i  rm  ldrd  you  mention  tills  pa¬ 
per.  Or,  If  you  cannot  wait  to  see  Samples,  mention 
the  color  you  prefer,  -end  uh  inside  leg,  hip,  and 
>vui*t  measures,  together  wllli  tX  and  c>  i \  for  post 
age  aud  packing,  and  we  will  *w»d  them,  nicely  pack 
ed  by  m. 'll  I  or  prepaid  express.  The  V  merieiiu  Ex¬ 
press  fu„  Boston  (cupltal  twenty  million  dollarsi. 
will  reply  to  all  lollers  addressed  to  them  asking  ahout 
(lie  Plymouth  Rock  Pants  Co.— Its  methods  and  relia¬ 
bility. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

SI  Millt  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 


Arc  tbe  Finest  In  Tone,  Stylo,  Fiats b  tad  ge-iex 
roakeapor  any  goods  made.  Guarsn'—xl  for « yexr 
Send  tor  Catulocue.  testimonials  and  turms.  me,  u 

Weaver  Urgua  nnd  I’lnon  Co., 

1  l-'aetory,  York,  Is^, 


Setul  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 


MANILLA 

RomuRj, 


1f\C\C\  EIsEliANT  LARGE 
UUU  ’rUHIill81l  HUG8 

Given  to  the  l.ADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  to..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Tho  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

of  one  solid  KlU'et  of  zinc,  prodne- 
S  iii,-  a  douliU  fiii-ed  board  of  the 
,  greatest  ituraHilffcy.  Tho  deep 
fiuting make--  it  hold  utore water 
tioin  liny  ether  hoard.  A  iiard- 
1  \y  v.oi'il  fr.uuo,  firndy  held  to- 
r  I  mn  ilin  g.ither  with  an  iron  bolt,  se- 
~i  |  |l!Ji|||||l  eureaslrc-ngtli.  durability  and 
*  A  "  '  "economy  Tile  object  ion  raised 

/  Aaraliist  th  ■»  beaut  ObUies  from 
tor*,  who  say  "thry  last  too 
•  vF  '  long,  'll  yoiirgtve<  f  refu-e-to 
Nprocro  e  this  hoard  for  yen  .write  us. 
PFAN30H MIDI',  DODUE  A  L> 

7  218  .V  880  W.  Polk  St .,  Chicago 


STAR  STITCH 


bTuo.Nu.wHi  cn-rnuun  i>o,-;  not 

•r  rattle,  is  ilsc  V  SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER 
at  Half  the  to-l.  Oudas the  bui  :Ib<_  i  vliPKIS 
and  RUI*  S  of, nine,  d-iublc  tbe  w«mr  r-l  oil  ,(1,1.  c'ataiosua 

p(o  fret.  \A/  m  H.FAV&CO.camoen,nsjs 

b-r  Loins  MnsxF.AFOus  “•  >v.iha. 


TO  BE  KNITTED  IN  TWO  COLORS. 

Cast  on  any  number  of  stitches  divisible  by 
three. 

1st  row,  knit  plain. 

3d  row;  throw  the  thread  over,  knit  S,  pass 
the  first  knitted  stitch  over  the  other  two, 
throw  the  thread  over,  knit  three,  pass  first 
stitch  over  the  other  two,  and  continue  thus 
across. 

Hd  row:  join  in  thesecond  color  and  knit 
across  plain. 


AGENTS 

O.  J.  \\  1LSON,  Oram!  Fork*.  Dak.,  is  averaging 
S  tu  10  orders  u  dity.  \VM.  SKRVls.  Philo, 
III..  i>  clearing  sfl.llil  per  day.  These  are 
ouly  Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

J,  K,  SIIEl’ARD  iV  I’O.,  (  iuciumui,  Ohio, 


Mnooniber’s  Ilaud  Planter,  for  Corn,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  ai  -  r  in  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  t\  anted,  send  for  circular  aud  terms. 

S.  M.  .Hacouibi-r  ,V  t'u..  M'f'r's.  Adams,  Brand 
Isle  l’o„  VI.  Uen'l  Agents:  A.  U  STODDARD,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.;  K.  Brccb  Mason,  Lit'-;. field.  Conn. 
H.  M.  Smith  N  Co,,_Rlehnu)ud,  Va. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  23, 18S7. 

Four  hundred  teamsters  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  went 
out  on  strike  on  Saturday  morning  for  au  ad¬ 
vance  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  day.  The 
freight  throughout  Montreal  is  being  handled 

by  express . Three  hundred  and  fifty  em- 

ployds  ot'  the  Sheddon  and  Dominion  Trans- 
port  companies,  Montreal,  struck  on  Satur¬ 
day  for  an  inornate  of  wages.  For  its  popu- 
.  lation — eonsidernlby  less  than  5,000,000 — 
strikes  are  proportionately  more  frequent  and 
numerous  in  Canada  than  in  the  States ;  but, 
of  course,  so  many  do  not  take  part  in  them . . 

. Quite  a  sensation  has  been  created  in 

Richmond  financial  circles  and  among  Stntq 
officials  by  the  discovery  that  unknown  quan¬ 
tities  of  spurious  Virginia  bonds — known  as 
Riddleberger  threes — are  for  sale  in  Northern 

markets . Serious  trouble  between  Indians 

and  cow-boys  on  the  Kiowa  Reservation, 
Indian  Territory,  owing  to  thefts  of  cattle  by 
the  former  and  bloody  retaliation  by  the  lat¬ 
ter.  An  Indian  uprising  anticipated.  Why 
are  white  men’s  cattle  still  in  the  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  contrary  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  the  action  of  the  military  over 

a  year  ago?  . . . I’he  baseball  season  will  be 

lively  enough.  The  season  in  the  “Associa¬ 
tion”  has  been  opened.  The  fight  between 
Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Louis¬ 
ville  will  be  brisk,  The  chances  are  that  the 
clubs  may  end  iu  the  order  named  above.  Iu 
the  “League”  there  will  be  many  surprises. 
The  Bostons  are  playing  a  fine  game.  The 
Chicago**  are  fully  as  strong  as  last  year, 
having  beaten  the  8t.  Louis  three  games  out 
of  five.  The  playing  of  the  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  Washington  clubs  will  cause  many 
surprises.  They  are  all  stroug.  The  New 
Yorks  are  not  much  stronger  than  last  year. 
Every  small  boy  in  the  country  is  gett  ing  his 
bat  and  ball  ready. ....  .....  The  other  day 

Senator  Duly  introduced  a  resolution  into  the 
New  York  Senate  declaring  that  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  had  for  years  been  grievously 
treated  by  the  rest  of  the  State  and  imposing 
hereafter  a  tax  of  $1,000  cm  every  countryman 

found  in  those  cities!!! . . .  . 

_ The  new  liquor  law  that  went  into  force 

in  Maim- lust  Mom  lay  provides  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  retail  Internal 
Revenue  tax  on  liquor  dealers  shall  be  primti 
facie  evidence  that  the  persons  paying  the 
tax  arc  common  sellers < if  intoxicating  liquors 
and  that  the.  premises  kept  by  them  are  com¬ 
mon  nuisances  and  the  penalties  provided  are 
to  be  enforced  without  any  further  process 
than  to  prove  that  the  U.  S  tax  1ms  been 
paid.  To  enforce  the  law  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers  are  conferred  on  the  State  agents  who  arc 
under  control  of  Gov.  Bod  well.  There  are  iu 
all  1,180  persons  now  iu  Maine  holding  U.  8, 

licenses,  of  whom  170  are  in  Portlaud . 

The  Illinois  Senate  has  passed  a  luw  making 
marriage  between  first  cousins  incestuous  ana 

void . Them  i 

has  only  32  vacancies  present  or  prospective 
in  the  list  of  the  2d  lieutenants,  while  the 
graduating  class  at  West  Point  numbers  05. . , 
....The  Michigan  Legislature  has  passed  a 
law  for  the  extermination  of  English  spar¬ 
rows,  providing  for  a  bounty  of  one  ceut  fur 

every  sparrow  killed .  . 

The  Canadian  Government  is  about  to  make 
a  geological  survey  of  the  upper  Yukon  coun- 
try,  where  many  American  miners  have 
found  much  gold  of  late,  so  that  titles  can  be 
given  to  mining  adventurers  and  companies. 

. Tile  building  in  which  three  German 

papers  were  published  in  this  city,  was  burned 
out  last  Sunday  morning— supposed  to  be  by  An¬ 
archists,  because  they  were  opposed  to  their 
principles  and  especially  to  their  practices — 
four  fires  in  two  mouths  before  this  successful 
one _ Sunday  a  severe  storm  did  much  dam¬ 

age  to  wheat  and  budding  fruit  trees  iu  the 
West.  In  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Western  Mis¬ 
souri  it  wTas  one  of  rain,  succeeded  iu  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  Valley  by  snow  that  covered  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  lb  Inches.  On  Monday 
it  had  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  blanketed 
the  earth  with  snow  in  the  northern  section 
and  flooded  it  with  rain  iu  the  southern. 
Gave  a  much  needed  waterfall  everywhere... 
. Sigourney  Butler,  a  young  Boston  law¬ 
yer,  has  been  made  Second  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  in  place  of  Judge  Maynard,  now  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Mm  Treasury . 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  people  say  that 
the  reported  luKKasoiithuPittsburgnndSl.  Lou¬ 
is  R.  It.  have  been  enormously  exaggerated  by 
the  detectives  and  amount,  to  no  such  sum  as 
has  been  reported.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
have  been  set  at  liberty;  others  have  been  ar¬ 
rested . The  Nebraska  Prohibitionists 

think  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  submit 
a  Prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  popular  vote  will  help  them,  and  are 
preparing  for  a  more  thorough  organisation 
by  counties  than  they  have  ever  had  iu  the 
State.  They  think  the  present  High  License 

Law  has  hurt  the  Prohibitory  movement . 

_ The  bill  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the 

liquor  truJllo  in  New- Found  land  Colony  has 
just  been  defeated  iu  the  Assembly  by  the 
casting  of  a  vote  by  the  Speaker.  Very  like¬ 
ly  be  carried  at  the  next  session  .....That 
Boston  swindler,  Sarah  Howe,  fled  across  the 
line,  first  to  St.Johns,  .New  Brunswick,  where 
she  rented  a  fashionable  house,  and  was  pro 
paring  to  sjauid  her  $50,000  ox  plunder  with 
fashionable  freedom,  when  she  was  discov¬ 
ered,  and  fled  with  her  “maid”  to  Mon¬ 
treal . The  sealing  vessels  have  all  re¬ 

turned  to  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  arid  the  fishery 
has  been  a  comparative  failure  this  year.  Ail- 
other  poor  year  for  the  colony,  as  seal  fishing 

is  one  of  its  chief  industries . The 

stove-moulders’  strike  is  extending  tinto  this 


and  the  Eastern  States,  but  the  moulders  of 
Detroit  are  working  on  the  “scab”  patterns 
from  St.  Louis.and  refuse  to  join  the  strikers. 
They  are  mostly  K.  of  L.,  not  trade-unionists, 
and  their  course  is  heartily  approved  by  Pow- 

derly. . Just  at  the  dose  of  his  term 

President  Arthur,  by  the  advice  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Teller,  declared  a  part  of  the 
Winnebago  and  Crow  Creek  Reservation  in 
Dakota  open  for  settlement.  A  number  of 
persons  who  had  illegally  squatted  ou  the 
reservation  at  once  took  up  land,  and  there 
was  a  regular  rush  from  other  places.  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  President  Cleveland  re¬ 
voked  J ’resit lent  Arthur’s  proclamation,  and 
warned  those  who  had  so  hastily  entered  the 
reservation  that  they  must  leave  it  within  till 
days.  This  was  more  thau  t  wo  years  ago,  and 
the  number  of  white  men  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased  iu  the  interval.  A 
company  of  infantry  has  been  sent  to  the 
place  with  instructions  to  remove  ull  white 
settlers  found  there.  Much  indignation 
among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  have  in¬ 
vested  their  “all”  iu  their  homesteads  there, 
and  they  are  reported  to  he  ready  to  resist 

the  troops .  Dr.  Henry  Detwiler  who 

was  the  first  homeopathic  physician  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  died  Wednesday,  aged  $12  years. 
Notwithstanding  his  age  he  continued  to  visit 
patients  in lUn’erent  partsof  the  Lehigh  Valley 
up  to  two  weeks  ago.  when  he  was  injured  by 

a  fall  on  the  sidewalk  _ Home  time  ago 

Charles  Francis  Adams, president,  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  said  that  were  it  not  for  the 
great  number  of  free  passes  issued  by  his  road 
it  could  reduce  passenger  rates  11)  per  ceut. 
Free  passes  hare  been  stopped  three  weeks — 
the  public  is  stilt  waiting  for  that  reductiou. . 
At  eight  o’clock  last  evening  the  Scotch-Pitte- 
burg  millionaire.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Miss  Whitfield,  at  the  latter's  residence 
in  this  city.  Off  to-day  for  Europe.  He  gave 
her  a  present  of  $20,000  a  year  for  life,  and  a 
house  on  Fifth  A  venue, next  to  Vanderbilt’s... 

. Tlic  Massachusetts  House  has  passed 

a  High  License  Bill  to  a  third  reading  by  a 
vote  of  188  to  80...... . Municipal  elec¬ 

tions  were  held  in  a  large  number  or  Illiuois 
cities  and  towns  Tuesday.  The  question  of  li¬ 
cense  was  the  principal  feature.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  cities  declared  for  license,  but  in  the 
smaller  places  the  anti-license  ticket  was  uni¬ 
formly  successful .  . ..The  jury  in  the 

case  of  John  Avensdorf  charged  with  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Rev.  George  C.  Haddock,  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  advocate,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  disagreed. 
They  stood  nne  for  convietion  and  eleven  for 
acquittal.  It  is  now  claimed  that  it  was  in 
the  main  a  whisky-soaked  and  bribed  jury. . . 
....  The  trade  dollars  were  coined  mainly 
to  compete  with  Mexican  dollars  in  the 
Oriental  trade,  especially  in  China;  but  since 
their  redemption  here  at,  pur,  large  numbers 
are  brought  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  by 
every  steamer.  Thursday  the  City  of  Sidney 
brought  180,000  and  the  latest  Chinese  steamer 

before  the  Sidney  brought  270,000 . 

- .  The  President  has  designated  Assistant 
Secretary  Thompson  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Fairchild, 
and  .Assistant  Secretory  Maynard  to  act  in 
the  absence  of  both.  The  designation  of  Mr. 
Thompson  is  In  consideration  of  his  seniority 
in  office  . A  New  York  genius  has  in¬ 

vented  a  “vacuum  car”  with  which  he  asserts 
his  ability  to  navigate  the  air  at  a  high  speed 
and  drop  explosives  with  precision  upon  the 
decks  of  war  vessels  or  in  fortified  places. 
The  Navy  Department  is  investigating  the 
matter.  The  German  Government  has  just 
paid  1,000,000  marks  ($200,000)  to  the  inventor 
of  a  balloon  which  can  be  steered  through  the 
air  in  auy  desired  direction,  no  matter  how 
the  wind  blows  ....  Between  October  7, 
1880,  and  March  24,  1887, 80  new  national 
banks  were  formed,  of  which  44  hud  a 
capital  of  only  $50,000  each,  while  33  hail  a 
capital  ranging  from  $00,000  to  $100,000  — 
The  Dominion  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  report  says  122,531  immigrants  arrived 
in  Canada  lust  year,  00,152  being  actual  set¬ 
tlers.  Most  of  the  rest  came  to  the  United 

States . “Old  Spot,”  the  horse  which 

General  Kilpatrick  rode  iu  his  famous  expedi¬ 
tions  during  the  >var,  died  at  Deckertown,  N. 
J.,  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  33  years  old  .. 
...  .The  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  was.  Thursday,  awarded  the 
contractfor  furnishing  to  theNavy Department 
1,400  tons  of  steel  gun  forgings  and  4,500  tons 
of  steel  armor  plates,  at  a  total  coatP  of 

$4,512,938 . Colonel  Wesley  Merritt, 

Commandant,  at  West  Point,  was  Monday 
promoted  to  a  Brigadier-Generalship  to  suc¬ 
ceed  General  O.  B.  Wilcox,  retired  on  reach¬ 
ing  04  years  of  age . ..The  coffee  market, 

both  East  and  West,  is  now  higher  than  in 
many  years  past.  Prices  were  marked  up 
three-fourths  cent,  iu  Chicago  lust  Friday,  and 
New  York  averaged  nearly  one  cent  higher 
on  all  the  leading  grades,  Much  excitement 

among  dealers  and  speculators .  The 

New  York  Assembly  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  a  holiday  ou  the  lu  st  Monday  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  to  be  known  as  “Labor  Day.”  and  mak¬ 
ing  Saturdays  half  holidays.  Exchanges, 
banks,  State  Government  offices,  etc.,  will  be 
closed,  butall  who  want  to  work  can  do  so. . . . 
The  new  Railroad  Commissioners  arc  working 
like  beavers,  but  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  immense  number  of  questions  submitted 
for  their  decision.  They  refuse  to  deal  with 
supposititious  cases,  and  warn  thu  railroads 
that  they  mustn’t  try  to  increase  the  trouble 
of  carrying  out  the  law.  They’ve  just,  decided 
the  new  law  dosen’t  apply  to  clergymen,  who 
may  travel  as  heretofore,  at  half  price  or 
“deadhead.”  Much  business  greatly  impeded 
or  suspended  by  the  new  freight  regulations. 
Complaints  loud  ou  all  sides  from  nearly  all 
classes.  The  necessity  of  printing  the  many 
rules  and  regulations  entails  heavy  expenses. 
At  a  rough  estimate  the  average  cost  for 
printing  those  required  by  law  is  put  at 
$25,000  lor  each  road;  or  $24,000,000  for  the 

980  roads  i  n  the  country ! . .  ... 

....  There’s  a  strike  and  lockout  of  the  silver¬ 
smiths  belonging  to  the  K.  of  L.  in  this  city 
— about  51)0.  Men  want  higher  wages — man¬ 
ufacturers  say  they  can  now  make  $30  to  $40 
a  week;  men  say  they  don’t  average  over  $15; 
have  to  serve  a  five  years’  apprenticeship,  aud 
often  longer,  as  many  are  kept  mostly  to  one  , 


line  of  work,  and  have  to  servo  longer  to 
learn  others.  Manufacturers  say  they  can’t 
submit  to  annoyances  aud  losses  caused  by  or¬ 
ganized  labor  inovemeuts  and  the  interference 
of  blacksmiths,  hod  carriers,  etc.,  through 
their  organizations.  Won’t  take  back  any 
old  hands  if  they  continue  K.  of  L.  Men  say 
they’ll  never  return  then.  A  specimen  of 
many  labor  troubles.  Manufacturers  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis  are  said  to  be  with  those  here  though 

their  hands  are  yet  at  work . 

The  Anarchist  organization  which  filled 
Chicago  with  terror  aud  excitement  last  year, 
dissolved  last  Tuesday.  Its  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  with  horror  aud  contempt  even  by 
workingmen.  The  follows  have  not  aban¬ 
doned  their  principles  with  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  however,  aud  are  still  a  dangerous  leaven 
iu  various  labor  orgauizatious  there.  Proba¬ 
bly  the  chief  impelling  motive  to  the  stop 
was  an  expectation  that  their  disbanding 
would  promote  the  commutation  of  sentence 
or  pardon  of  the  eight  condemned  Anarch¬ 
ists . The  Pullman  “vestibulated”  train, 

built  at  Pullman,  Ill.,  is  traveling  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  to  different  prominent  points  in  the 
country.  It  is  iu  Jersey  City  now,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  five  new  Pullman  coaches  so  closely 
connected  together  as  to  look  like  one  flexible 
oar  1,000  feet  long.  The  platform  space  be¬ 
tween  the  cars  is  inclosed  by  a  flexible  roof  and 
sides  of  rubber  doth,  shutting  out  dust  and 
cold  air,  aud  lessening  the  swaying  movement 
of  the  cars  at  highspeed.  Glazed  doors  open 
from  the  vestibules  at  stations  for  the  exit 
and  entrance  of  passengers.  The  whole  train, 
vestibule  included,  is  splendidly  upholstered 
and  fitted  up.  The  latest  luxury  for  traveling 
plutocracy ...... .  .The  flour  barrel  makers  at 

Minneapolis  want  higher  wages  and  the  K. 
of  L.  threaten  to  boycott  Minneapolis  flour 
unless  thu  millers  yield,  which  they  say  they 
won’t  do. .  .Thu  Massachusetts  Senate  has  kill¬ 
ed  the  bill  to  restrict  licenses  to  sell  liquor 
to  a  certain  ratio  to  population.  Tho  House 
wanted  only  one  license  for  every  500  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  Senate  would  gi  ve  Boston  one  to 
every  250, making  I, BOO  against  2.800  last  year. 
Senate  equally  divided.  President  Board- 

ma n  voted  in  th  e  n  egat i  vo  . Arch  i  bald 

J.  Weaver,  a  Republican  Representative  in 
the  48th  and  49th  Congresses,  died  at  Falls 
City,  Neb..  Monday,  aged  43.  BornatPuu- 
daff,  Pa.,  studied  at  the  Harvard  law  school 
and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  Boston. 
Went  to  Nebraska  in  1809,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  constitutional  conventions  of  1  STL 
and  1875,  served  two  terms  as  district  attor¬ 
ney,  aud  in  1875  was  chosen  a  district  court 
judge,  being  re-elected  in  1879,  and  resigning 
m  1883.  In  Congress  he  was  always  more 

alive  to  State  than  National  issues. . Blaine 

arrived  at  Chicago  Wednesday  anil  is  getting 

along  quite  nicely . 

.  Alexander  Mitchell,  the  great  Milwaukee 
banker,  and  president  of  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  (which  controls 
more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  in  the 
world),  died  here  at  the  Hoffman  House  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon — malarial  trouble  and  bronchial 
pneumonia;  but  he  had  been  weak  and  ailing 
for  over  two  months.  Estimates  of  what  he 
left  vary  between  $7,000,000  and  $25,000,000. 
Born  October  IS,  1817,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot¬ 
land — father  a  farmer.  Studied  law  in  Aber¬ 
deen  for  two  years,  and  then  served  in  a  bank 
at.  Peterhead.  Came  to  America  in  1839,  and 
soon  organized  a  banking  business  iu  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Wisconsin,  and  ever  since  1841,  it 
and  its  owner  have  been  great  powers  iu  the 
Northwest.  Of  four  children  only  oue — John 

— survives . A  1'urions  cyclone  swept 

through  Ozark,  Ark,,  yesterday  morning, 
spreading  death  and  devastation  in  its  track. 
Damage  not  yet  fully  computed,  but  will 

amount  to  a  great  sum . The  Delaware 

Legislature  adjourned  sine  die  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon.  Among  the  closing  acts  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  the  defeat  l»y  the  Senate  of  tho  House 
High  License  bill.  This  leaves  the  liquor 
laws  precisely  as  they  were  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  met . Tho  people  and  the  railroads 

are  warring  iu  Michigan  over  two-oont.  fares. 
The  matter  is  now  before  the  Legislature . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  33, 1887. 

Some  time  since  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  devoting  the  money  to  bo 
derived  from  tho  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Bill  to  Cornell  University. 
A  bill  has  now  been  introduced  to  give  the 

appropriation  to  the  station  at  Genova . 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bay  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  voted  uotto  hold  any 
fair  this  season,  owing  to  tho  prevalence  of 

contagious  diseases  among  livestock . 

The  lowu  Barbed  Wire  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Marshalltown,  has  begun  suit  in  the 
Federal  Court  against.  Washburn  <St  Moeu  for 
$1,250,000  damages  for  infringement  of  patents 

used  iu  their  business . V  batch  of  deal- 

el’s  iu  oleomargarine  whose  trials  were  sus¬ 
pended  until  after  tho  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ou  the  constitutionality  of  the  State 
“oleo”  law,  were  brought  to  trial  Monday, 
ami  another  batch  on  Wednesday.  All  plead¬ 
ed  “guilty,”  and  paid  fines  ranging  from  $50 
to  $350  apiece — total  lines,  $0,700.  More 
coining.  Wholesalers  paid  the  highest  figures 
_ The  Treasury  Department  has  reaf¬ 
firmed  its  decision  that  duties  accrue  ou  castor 
seeds  in  the  conditio) i  in  which  they  are  im¬ 
ported,  and  that  no  allowance  can  be  made  on 
account  of  dirt  and  foreign  sulislauces  found 
in  such  importations,  as  it  is  understood  that 
such  is  tho  ordinary  condition  m  winch  castor 
seeds  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  ... 

The  flouring  mills  in  California  are  largely 
curtailing  or  entirely  ceasing  operations, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  ol'  wheat,  which 

will  not  permit  them  to  mill  at  a  profit . 

. , .  .The  dressed  meat  shippers  of  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  East¬ 
ern  trunk  lines  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  freight.  The  petition  contends  that 
the  rate  should  not  be  more  thau  on  a  basis  of 
35  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  In  case  of  refusal  they  will  apply 


to  the  Railroad  Commissioners . 

Gov.  Adams,  of  Colorado,  has  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  against  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Cattle  from  the  above 
States  cannot  bo  brought  into  Colorado  until 
they  have  been  examined  by  the  State  Veter¬ 
inary  Surgeon.  If,  after  being  inspected, 
they  receive  a  clean  bill  of  health,  they  will 

he  allowed  to  cuter  . The  winter  losses 

of  bulls  on  t  h(>  ranges  are  said  to  have  lieen  so 
heavy  that  there  will  be  an  unusually  large 

demand  for  bulls  there  this  season . The 

London  wool  sales  close  to-day.  The  next 
sales  of  East.  India  wools  will  commence  in 
Liverpool,  May  17,  and  (ho  Egyptian,  Persian 
and  Oporto  May  24,  while  in  Havre  the  Mes- 
tiza  wool  sales  will  open  May  lith  . . .  .Califor¬ 
nia  sheepmen  estimate  that  it  will  cost  $1,000, - 
000  more  to  got.  their  wool  to  market  since  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  law  went  into  effect. .. 


An  Unsolicited  Testimonial. 

From  those  who  have  found  needed  aid  iu 
Compound  Oxygen,  and  are  earnest  in  expres¬ 
sion  of  gratitude,  the  most  conclusive  proof 
that  could  bo  asked  by  the  most  skeptical  could 
t>c  produced,  showing  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  it  heals  many  who  have  failed  to 
find  healiug  elsewhere.  The  following  letter 
is  from  a  gentleman  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
on  a  la  rge  scale.  The  result  he  records  is  aptly 
described  as  “wonderfully  good:” 

Drs, Starkey  &  Palen. — Gentlemen: — It 
is  with  the  desire  that  a  relation  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  wonderfully  good  results  of  using 
Compound  Oxygen  may  induce  somebody  to 
use  it  who  needs  it  that  I  write  this  unsolicited 
testimonial. 

Six  years  ago  I  had  a  very  severe  series  of 
hemorrhages  of  the  lungs,  resulting  from  a 
serious  attack  of  pneumonia  a.  year  and  a-half 
previous.  1  bled  so  profusely  that  iny  life  was 
despaired  of  by  my  physician  and  friends. 
Between  a  Tuesday  evening  aud  the  following 
Friday  morning  1  had  eleven  times  of  blood¬ 
ing;  in  some  of  them  I  saturated  six  or  seven 
towels  with  blood.  I  became  so  weak  that  I 
could  uot  turn  my  head  upon  my  pillow;  had 
I  had  other  than  a  skillful  physician,  so  that 
the  hemorrhages  were  got  under  control  at  this 
point.,  I  must  have  died  then,  as  I  was  too  weak 
to  dispose  of  the  blood,  which  had  come  in 
mouthfuls  beforo.  I  gradually  recovered;  but 
my  left  lung  wras  very  weak,  and  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  pain  in  it  continually;  aud  for  three 
yours  I  was  an  invalid,  in  constant  fear  of 
some  kind  of  an  attack  that  would  carry  me 
off.  I  did  not  then  know  anything  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen;  it  was  brought  to  my  notice 
after  I  had  suffered  about  two  years,  and  I 
began  its  use.  The  results  were  apparent  at 
once;  I  began  to  feel  better;  I  continued  the 
treatment  until  I  had  used  four  supplies  of  the 
Homo  Treatmoint,  continually  growing  better. 
I  weighed,  before  my  illness, about  one  hundred 
and  thirty- five  pounds,  in  good  health;  l  now 
weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds,  and 
am  entirely  well.  My  lungs  are  not  so  auscep 
tible  to  attack  from  colds  as  they  used  to  be, 
and  I  rally  quickly.  My  chest  is  full  und 
round,  and  everybody  says  “How  well  you 
arc  lookiug.”  If  I  had  known  about  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  sooner,  aud  used  it,  1  might 
have  saved  about  a  year’s  time  and  discom¬ 
fort.  I  keep  a  supply  now  on  hand ,  and  find 
it  a  great  relief  in  case  of  taking  cold.  I  talk 
Compound  Oxygen,  and  have  been  able  to 
convince  uot  a  few  of  its  merits. 

Gratefully  yours,  C.  S.  WEBB. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Dec.  19,  1885. 

Curiosity  as  to  the  “Compound  Oxygen” 
which  produces  such  wonderful  results  may  bo 
fully  gratified  by  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  write  to  Drs.  Starkey  lSc  Palen,  whose  ad¬ 
dress  is  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
They  distribute  free  to  all  applicants  their 
literature  on  the  subject. — Adv. 


Crfi|)s  &  iVUvkcts. 


Saturday,  April  23,  1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of 
the  British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
says  the  deliveries  of  native  wheat  have 
been  restricted.  The  i  enminder  of  the  crop  in 
hand  now  is  supposed  to  In*  small.  Values 
are  hardening.  The  sales  of  English  wheat 
during  the  week  were  39.907  quarters  at  32s. 
8d.,  against  49,514  quarters  ut  3fls.  Hid  during 
the  correspond i  ng  period  lost  year.  Foreign 
wheat,  is  firmer,  although  the  inquiry  is  inac¬ 
tive.  In  the  Liverpool  market  prices  urc  Id. 
higher. 

The  European  wheat  harvest  of  1887  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  about  a  month  later  than  usual,  but 
of  generally  fair  prospects  considering  the 
time  of  year,  if  a  month  lute,  the  importing 


PissccUunmw 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  Iu  1827,  aud  Is  to-day,  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  oil  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub 
led  and  cuke  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  aud  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Ulxou’s  big  cake. 


countries  will  require  a  larger  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat. 

Exports  from  the  fruit-growing  portions  of 
Delaware  state  that  the  strawberry  plants  aiul 
peach  trees  havre  been  considerably  injured  by 
the  cold  weather  ol'  the  late  nights.  In  the 
two  lower  count  ies  and  adjacent  territory  in 
Maryland,  the  center  of  the  peach-producing 
belt,  the  nulls  had  developed  considerably. 
The  ruin  of  Monday  filled  the  young  blossoms 
with  water,  which  was  frozen  solid  during 
the  night.  According  to  some  estimates, 
from  a  third  to  half  of  the  buds  have  been 
killed. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from 
eight  Atlantic  ports,  from  July  I,  1880,  to 
April  1~,  18S7,  have  beeu  equal  to  9.8,500,827 
bushels  of  wheal  ,  and  from  the  Pacific  ports, 
during  the  same  period,  27,029,581  bushels, 
mailing  the  aggregate  from  both  coasts  125,- 
529,85s  bushels.  The  home  requirements  to 
Juno  80th  next  being  provided  for,  the  entire 
surplus  from  the  crop  of  18.80  has  been  export¬ 
ed,  and  the  exports  for  the  10  weeks  to  July 
1st  next  must  be  from  the  reserve  In  the  coun¬ 
try  on  July  I,  1880.  If  the  Washington  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  crop  of  1870  is  approximately 
correct,  and  the  consumption  has  been  the 
normal  quantity  of  -1 1 ..  bushels  per  capita,  the 
available  surplus  for  export  on  April  17,  1887 
(allowing  50,000,000  bushels  permanent  mini¬ 
mum  reserve),  is  only  about  28,000,000 
bushels. 

The  temperature  during  the  last  two  weeks 
has  continued  low  for  the  season,  ranging 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea-coast 
from  about  22  to  57  degrees,  as  per  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice  reports.  The  crop  situation  "has  im¬ 
proved  greatly  during  the  week,  owing  to  the 
almost  general  breaking  up  of  the  drought 
which  has  been  SO  severe  in  the  West,  South¬ 
west  and  Northwest.  The  snow-storm,  which 
was  so  severe  in  some  portions  of  New  York 
Monday,  extended  west  across  Ohio,  Indiana, 
portions  of  Illinois,  and  wound  up  In  Kansas 
and  Missouri.  It  was  preceded  by  a  general 
rain  in  the  territory  above  described.  Rains 
also  have  fallen  to  u  considerable  extent  in 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  this  im¬ 
portant  wheut  area  has  now  all  the  rain  and 
the  ground  all  the  moisture  necessary  for 
spring  seeding.  Notwithstanding  this  very 
general,  what  might  be  called  break-up  in  the 
weather,  farm  work  has  been  slightly,  if  any, 
interrupted.  In  point  of  fad,  farmers  are  now, 
taking  the  whole  country,  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  advance  with  all  their  spring  seed¬ 
ing,  plowing  an<l  planting  as  compared  with 
the  situation  a  year  ago  at  this  date.  Spring 
wheat  seeding  has  made  good  progress  in 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Southern  Minnesota  and  South- 
Wiseonsin,  and  in  the  more  northerly  sections 
of  the  Northwest  good  progress  is  reported. 
In  the  winter  wheat  States,  including  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  West  Virginia.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  more 
or  less  damage  is  reported  from  the  drought, 
while  in  New  Jersey,  Now  York,  Missouri, 
Tennessee  and  the  Canadas  a  fail-  stand  is  re¬ 
ported.  The  prospects  in  California  have 
somewhat  improved. 


I  Will  Insure  Yonr  Hogs. 

I  will  Insure  herds  numbering  100  head  and  over 
against  death  from  disease, 
PROVIDED  MY  REMEDY  IS  FED 
to  them  under  my  direction,  anil  the  bogs  prove  upon 
examiuatloti,  prior  to  contract,  to  be  In  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 


BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID 


Frceni  a  Relraeta  Alba  Seed,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year, . . 

African  Mn  rigold,  “  Eldorado,"  the  largest  blooms  of  Marigold  grown . 

Phlox  Drum  in  on  dii ,  "  President  Clevtdand,”  large  white  flowers,  with  crim¬ 
son  centre . 

Chrysanthemum  Seed,  mixed,  saved  from  the  moat  superb  Japan  and  Chi 
nese  I  lowers . . . 

Cliaiithus  Dninpieri,  bright,  scarlet.  Greenhouse  Shrub . 


‘25c  per  packet. 

10c. 


IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOGS  WITH 


JM.Thorburn  s,  Co.  (15 John  Sr  NewYork. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 


That  seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  had  experience  In  the 
the  business.  By  sending  to  Ufl  you  will  get  just  what  you  order,  and  that  which  will  give  you  satisfaction.  We 
are  Importers  and  growers  of  .Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  I,.  G.  S II E  It  MAN  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  Providence*  ft .  I. 


(None  genuine  without  this  trade  mark.) 

AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

ID  ise  ase. 

Because  the  extra  pork  It  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re¬ 
turn  three  times  its  cost. 

Farmers  and  Feeders  who  have  used  it  write  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

t  would  not  think  of  raising  hogs  without  it.— Lewis 
Miller,  Leaf  River,  Mo. 

I  have  used  your  remedy  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  have  not  lost  a  hog.  although  my  neighbors  have 
annually  sustained  great  losses.  I  strongly  advise  Its 
use  in  a  herd  at  all  times.— Scott  Snlvely,  vrkoe.  Mo. 

I  would  not  be  without  it  for  double  the  price. 
—Horace  Bliss,  Goshen,  Iowa. 

I  would  not  think  of  stocking  up  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  hogs,  as  I  am  this  fall,  had  I  not  learned  by 
actual  trial  for  the  past  five  years,  that  when  your 
remedy  is  used  as  directed,  that  there  need  be  no  loss 
by  Swine  Disease.— C.  O.  Benton.  Onago.  Kan. 

I  would  as  soon  neglect  feeding  my  hogs  tlielr  natu¬ 
ral  food  as  to  deprive  them  of  your  Hog  and  Poultry 
Remedy.— Jacob  M.  Tlarshbarger,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

Your  Remedy  is  just  the  thing  to  keep  the  hog  in 
good  health,— S.  W.  Gonzales,  Elmwood,  Neb. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy  and  prevents  disease,  and 
pays  for  itself  In  putting  on  extra  flesh.— Joel  Wie- 
gart,  Grant  City, Mo. 

It  has  never  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  yet.— Jones 
&  Musselmcn,  St.  Paris.  Ohio. 

Price  $2.51),  $1  25,  and  SO  cents  per  box:  25  pound  cans, 
$12.50.  Write  for  testimonials. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  “Hogology,"  a  pamphlet 
on  swine. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS 


Also  covers  for  A GRIFTI/TER AL  IMPLEMENT1''.  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WA  TER  PR  OOF  SHEETING  by  the  piece  from  iqje. 
per  Square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BEO  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sasb  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  ets  per  yard,  and  is  seiuches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc,,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORE. 


Ton  Will  Not  Find  Mr 

and  greater  travellers  than  Stanley ;  seed  saved  from  the  odds 
SS^^ind  ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
beets.  (I  a>tt  always  hap fy  to  shew  my  seed  stock.)  But 
.JjtSs^if  you  want  Northern  send,  honestly  raised,  home 
grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
many),  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
W  flower-seed  catalogue  for  1S87,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  60  varie¬ 
ties  of  BcaDS,  4J  of  Pea  s,  41  oi  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
orn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  U.  OBEtlOBY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Hams.— Quoted  at  $21.  Cut  Mkats.- Smoked  Bellies. 
HttjC;  I’ii'Klt  d  Hams,  little;  Pickled  Bellies,  12  ft.  quoted 
at  7-Xic;  I'lcklcd  Hums.  lltpitllRCi  Pickled  Shoulders, 
6Vfi;  Smoked  Hums  l2&Uty',  Smoked  Shoulders,  i-tfe. 
Miuulks.— Long  Char  In  New  York  quoted  at 
DftK.vt-RD  Hogs.-  Quoted  at  75#u7%c  for  nil  averages. 
Lard.— Western  steam  Spot,  quoted,  7.50c;  City  steam 
easier,  7.10c;  refined,  quoteq  T.GOc;  Continent,  Min 
8. tSe.  south  American  May,  7.IV.j<7.52e:  June.  7.55 
fi#7.59e;  July,  7.62<ss7.07o;  August,  7.711®  7.73c.;  October, 
7.Hhii>7,81o. 

St.  Lodik. — Pouk. — Provisions  qu let.  and  unchanged; 
Irregular;  New  .Mess,  $17;  Old  do,  $15.  Lapp.— At  7c. 
Duv  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  shoulders,  8c;  Long  clear, 
r.Hilij'rt.H:  short  ribs.  9.l2)aO;  short  dear,  8..'(74<<e.  Bacon 
—Sic millers,  r,  87)$«46  50c ;  Long  dear,  *.30  to  8.60;  short 
ribs.  Sfi’2L,  to  8.80c;  short,  dear,  8.75<a9c,  Hams— 
$11  VK3U, 

CHICAGO  —Mess  Pork.— $20  N)  per  bbl.  Laud.— 
$7  li  per  ltd  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  i, loose),  $7  90;  dry 
sailed  shoulders  (boxed),  $8  10;  Short  dear  sides, 
(boxed),  $8  20. 

DAIRY  AND  KGC  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butter— Elgin  Creamery  24®  25c ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  do  2 t,f tile;  Western,  do,  ft k<c24c;  State,  do, 
extra.  2l  iiV.  Stare  Dairy,  Half -firkin  tubs,  vHkg'JSc: 
half  tubs,  choices  2le;  Welsh  tubs,  18dt22o.  Western 
Factory,  Utilise  Western  Imitation  creamery,  lti<«j.20e; 
Old  Butter.— Western  Creamery,  lluylTo  State  Dairy, 
tubs,  ill®  18c;  do  Firkins,  l  M  Re. 

Cheese.—' There  Is  some  export  demand  for  skims, 
and  the  home  trade  inquiry  continues  fair.  Prices 
are  well  maintained.  Slate  factory,  lloftHc:  including 
colored,  lie.  Light  Skiing,  ll!<j®12(-ae;  Pennsylvania 
skims  lfa)2c. 

Eggs.— Are  a  triile  lower  with  a  fair  Inquiry.  State 
1  s' i e  Western.  Djkjc;  Southern,  Let, Ll'Ve;  South¬ 
west.  LLd  life. 

Boston,  Mass.— Butter.  -  Dull.  Western  extra 
creamery,  25(4 28c;  Eastern  do,  2 Ls'fSc.  Cheese -Quiet. 
Eggs— Quiet,  choice  western,  l  i  to  1514c;  Eastern  ex¬ 
tras,  14ej 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  -Butter.— Batter  In  good  demand. 
Fancy  Creamery.  25c;  Goo<l  to  Extra,  20  to  22c;  Choice 
Dairy  Rolls.  13  to  Sic  Eggs.— Easier  ut  ID'^c.  Cheese. 
—  Firm.  Gooti  io  Prime  Ohio  Flat,  11  to  llltfC. 

Chicago,  ill  —  HuiTKa.-F.asy.  Creamery,  labile, 
dairy,  120 18c.  Koos.— I2e  per  do*. 

Pmi_Ai>i.[.i'uiA,  t*a.— Butter  steady.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  2Ujs'23e;  Wenteru  Creamery  extra,  21 
to  250;  B.  C.  and  N,  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  23c; 
Packing  Butter,  6-460.  i'iikksk.  -Firm;  New  York 
full  cream,  I  iV«,l5,q.e;  Ohio  flats,  Choice,  He;  Feun 
sylvanla  part  Skims,  7(4 9c;  do.  full  skints,  ly«2e. 
Eggs. — Quiet.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  1  ist,  l3J4c;  Ohio  and 
other  westeru  firsts,  13c. 


No.  1  white.  4 1  at  I2e;  No  white,  311  to  dri^'c:  Na  H  white 
to 39c.  Shores  firm— Middlings  per  ton, $17  75  to  $19. 

Buffalo.— Wokav.—No.  1  Hard  quiet  and  weak;  sales 
at  H9e  and  89Wc:  Winter  Wheat  unsettled;  No.  2  Red 
at  Snc:  No  t  White  Michigan.  -s'.4c.  Curs.- Demand 
fair  and  market  firm.  No.  2.  4294C;  No.  3  42^e:  No.  2 
Yellow.  45  to 4SNfc;  No,  3 yellow,  44‘jiC.  Oats— Easier. 
No.  2  White,  88  toSHfeC;  So  3  White,  31  to  31  Me.  No.  i 
Mixed.  32c.  Barley,— Dull  and  unchanged.  No.  I 
Canada,  7tc:  No. 2  dt,65o;  K  vie.— Unchanged.  state  and 
Western,  57  to  59c  Instore,  Flour— Dull. 

St.  Louis— Flour.— Quiet  and  easy,  but  unchanged. 
Wheat.— No.  2  Red  cash.  May.  9b*  |i«i 

80^c:  June.  July,  WbjdVQyc-,  August, 

7s-Viiai79c;  Corn.— Firmer  and  better.  May.  35c;  July, 
37Uc.  Oats.— Dull  and  unchanged.  May  28c.  June. 
28960;  July,  26fcc:  August.  238jo.  Rye  In  gooti  demand 
and  strong  at  5346c.  Burley— Eirtri;  Iowa  Scotch  at  70c 


Indianapolis.  Ind 

Mention  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 


taabner's  Patent  LaveUTraad  Horse-Powers 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


New  York,  Saturdat,  April  28, 1887. 

Milch  Cows.— Nearly  all  the  sales  have  been  at  the 
range  of  $30  to $15,  but  a  number  of  cows  have  been 
sold  as  low  as  $25  and  $50  has  been  an  exceptional 
figure.  Said  an  old  dealer  to  day.  “A  bunch  of  right 
gooti  cows  could  be  sold  for  $55,  but  tncy  are  not  to  be 
had.” 

Beeves.— Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed  Steers,  1,554  ft.  at 
$5  60;  -io.  1,226  ft  at  $fi  35;  Buffalo  do,  1,3711  ft,  at 
$5  47X-.  tlo  l,3lli  lb.  at  $5  40;  do.  1,231  ft,  at  $5  : 0;  Bulls, 
1,838  ft,  at  $3  20;  Chicago  Steers,  l,lu2  ft,  ttt  $5  7U:  do, 
1,581  lb,  at  $5  to;  1,851  ft,  at  $5  tO;  State  Steers,  1.187 
$5  15;  do,  1.240  lb,  at  $5  25:  do.  1,400  lb.  at  *5  30:  State 
Oxen,  1,7921b,  $4  75.  do  1,545  lb,  at  $t  50;  Ohio  Steers, 
1,3X5  ft.  ac  $5  25:  do,  1.215  ft,  ut  $5  15,  Oxen  1,72.8  ft.  at 
$190;  do  1.6(0  lb,  at  $5  XI;  Dry  Cows,  7,023  lb,  $t  60; 
Kentucky  steers,  1,185  ft,  tu  $5  22'-y..  Pennsylvania 
Meal  Fed  Steers,  1,315  ft,  at  *5  73;  do,  1 ,38b  ft,  at  $.)  50: 
do  1,380  ft,  at  $5  15;  Dry  Cows,  7SJ  1b,  at  $3:  New  Jersey 
do,  l.Ulu  lb,  at  $3  75,  do  98u  lb,  at  $3  25:  Chicago  Steers, 
1,356  ft,  $5  80:  do.  1  377  Ih,  at  $5  55;  do,  1,342  $550;  Long 
Island  Dry  Cows,  377  ft,  at  $:  35;  do,  St9  ft  at  $3  50. 

Calves.— Veals,  123  ft  at  5'  ,e,  do  133  ft,  at  54^0; do.  ex¬ 
tra,  158  lb,  at  rtqe,  veals,  121  lb,  at  5c.  do,  139  lb.  at 
5H,c;  do,  195  ft.  at  5W;  do  137  lb,  ut  yvjc.  veals,  117 
lb,  at  5c;  do  135  lb,  at  Smc:  do  UK!  Ib,  at  5  V.  e- ;  veals,  125 
lb,  at  5«c- 

Suxxr  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  35.494 
head  against  29,720  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Clipped  Ohio  Sheep,  93  lb,  at  $4  75  per  UU  ft;  tlo  do 
do,  77  lb,  At  $4.30;  Pennsylvania  Yearlings,  92  lb,  at 
8«4C.  Clipped  Ohio  Sheep.  798)  lb,  at  $130:  do,  com¬ 
mon  7!  ft,  at  $4;  Clipped  Kuusut  Sheep  lit  lb.  at  $t  50; 
Ohio  do,  i  i  lb,  ut  $1  .0;  Unshorn  Ohio  Sheep.  93  lb, 
at  $5  85:  ,  ltlo  ft.  at  $8  12**;  State  do  97  ft.  at  $5  57;  Vn- 
shorn  State  Yearlings,  fit)  Ib  at  sqe.  Ohio  do  >1  lb,  at 
s-qc;  ns  Ib,  at  7e;  Michigan  do.  77  lb.  a’.  $8  \i;  Clipped 
Ohio  Sheep,  15  Ib.  til  $t  60;  Clipped  state  sheen,  7UB  lb 
at  4')^c.  Clipped  Slate  Yearlings,  (U  Ih,  at  5J$c;  t  nshom 
dots  ft,  ut  (>>nc.  Unshorn  State  Sheep  87  lb  at 
do,  57  lb  at-Hc;  clipped  State  Yearlings, 03  it>.  at  5qe 
tlo,  79  ft  at  l  ushorn  Ohio  dt),  <7  ft.  at  8»xc,  state 
YnorllngS,  17  lb,  6\c.  stnte  Sheep,  s.5  Ib.  at  <>o;  state 
Yearlings,  84  Ib.  at  KV^e;  do,  63  Ib,  at  t»)dc;  do  79  Ib,  at 
$6.70,  Unshorn  State  sheep,  101  lb,  ut  $9  ?u. 

Itous,  Receipts  for  six  (Lay*.  272WS  head,  against  25. 
si  I  head  tor  for  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Country  Dressed  1u  light  supply  ami  selling 
readily  at  I'  tiStc  for  Heavy.  tiC^il^e  for  Medium  and 
8<a>5j$c  for  sight. 

Bi  FKAXjO.—CATTi.it.— Receipts  for  week,  5,sou  head: 
for  same  time  last  week,  7.242  head.  Market  advanced 
Stg  Li'e  from  last  Monday  Fair  to  Choice,  $1  41)  to  SI  90. 

Sm.Kf. -Receipts  for  week,  25,21*1  head,  for  >ame 
time  last  week,  25, u«)  head.  Market  steady  witba  goon 
demand.  Inferior  to  Fair,  $1  75  43  l"; Choice  to  Extra. 

$5  25  to  $9  x);  Cllpptid,  $;  U»  $4  25;  Good  to  Choice 
lambs.  $5  75itfi  15;  (lipped.  $4  50,45,  all  offerings  taken, 
Hogs — Receipt*  for  the  week.  :w,97V)  head:  lor  same 
time  last  week,  39.5S0  head.  Mttrket  *teatly  with  a 
guinl  demand.  Light  Pigs,  $5: *5  20;  Mlxtsl  Ifigs  anti 
Light  Yorkers,  $5  25  to  5  40;  Selected  Yorkers.  65  VV<j 

3  65;  Selected  medium  weights.  $5  7U»a  7a; Selected 
Mixed  Heavy  Ends,  $9  05.e..5  U);  Stags,  $4ei  I  75,  all  offer 
lugs  taken. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  stronger.  Slilpulug  steers 
1,350  to  I, fib  ft,  $1  Jrk»f>  25;  stoekers  and  feeders,  $2  Utl 
(*4  80;  cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  $2(44;  bulk,  $2  7lVd-4  10. 
Through  Texas  Urassers.  $3  10.  Boo*.— Market  slow; 
closing  lower .  Rough  and  mixed.  fSMr5  40;  packing 
and  shipping  $9  35, $5 65;  light,  $4  65w3  30:  skips,  $:t<iti 

4  60.  Suket.-  Market  was  steady.  Wooled,  $3,ti  75, 
Western  $3  50($1  70;  Texans,  $3  SOtuil;  lambs,  $t  iha.3  id, 

ST.  Louis.  CATTLR.— Market  strong.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  $t  syg.'i  25;  tatr  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers.  $4  ovvt  76;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
$1  mi, LtU  40;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  $3  204-1  tU;  .Stockers, 
fair  to  good.  *2  mil  Ills  Texans,  common  to  choice. 
$2  lOuGW.  Hons.— Market  stead v;  Choice  heavy  and 
Butchers'  Selections,  $5  5.V49  t.5;  Packlag,  ttdr  to 
gvRid,  $5  30$ i  15;  Yorkers,  tnetinmi  to  prime.  $5  IdsS 

5  20.  Pigs.  Common  to  Good.  $4  40@4  90.  StiEEi'.— 
Market  firm.  Wooled  Fair  to  Fancy, $3  50(44  70;  Clipped 
medium  to  choice,  $3  AM3  75. 


LATEST  MARKETS, 


Heebners’  Improved  Threshing  Nlachine. 

Fodder  Cutters.Corn  Shellers.NV  ood  Saws. Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  wit  h  latest  i  mprovements.Cafa- 
logues  Free.  1 1  EE  BN  Ell  &  SOXSj  Lansdale,  Pa, 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  Yore.  Saturday,  April  23, 18S7 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Vegetables.- Stute  potatoes  are  In  good  supply  and 
are  selling  fairly  ut  unchanged  prices.  Potatoes.— 
Stale.  Rose.  *2  00.42  15;  do.  tmrbank,  $2  dOw.-!  15:  do, 
Peerless.  $1  tl5t>(l  75;  Maine  and  N.  B  ,  Rose,  $2  50; 
•Maine  nn<l  N.  B„  Helirott,  $'2  50:  Bermuda  pouiloes, 
$7  OtjGtS  (Al.  sweet  potatoes,  Del.  Klver,  fancy,  per  bbl., 
$3  79tij3.  Cabbages,  new,  per  bbl.  $150 $400.  On¬ 
ions.— Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  $2  50;<s2  75;  do.  Bermuda  |jer 
crate,  $1  70. 

PotiLTttv.  -Use. — Fowls,  Jersey,  Statt'.  anti  Pennsyl¬ 
vania, per  ft,  1lc;fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  lie,  roosters 
young  and  old,  per  ft,  ftVialc;  turkeys,  per  ft  1  ltiSUdae; 
ducks,  w extern  pet  pair,  9(kj30e. 

PoOLTKT.—DRBttSKb. -Turkeys,  fancy,  per  ft  lie; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  ft ,  alt  Lit  12c,  do.  poor  to  fair  ULiluqjc; 
chickens.  Philadelphia,  broilers,  An450e;  do, and  Cowls, 
State  and  Western  choice,  t  Ku.  12c:  do.  do.  Jersey,  134 
lie;  old  ooeks,  per  lb,  &<»7c:  ducks,  western,  good  to 
prime  js-r  ft.  liirf  18e.  do  tlo.  Inferior,  jter  lb.  Stgilhc; 
Squabs,  white,  per  do*,  $4  5GSt5;  squabs,  dark,  per 
do*.  $1. 

Beasb.— 51  arrows,  choice,  new,  $200,  Mediums,  do  do 
$1 1'5|  pea.  new.  $115;  red  kidneys,  do,  $1  75;  white 
kidneys,  choice,  now,  $1  8Uutd  65;  green  peas, 
$1  00(.t)l  05. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
Classification,  are  as  follows; 

Now  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . . . 8  1-16  8)4  8)4 

8trlcl  Ordinary . 8  11-16  8  It  18 

Good  Ordinary. . u  7-10  9>)6 

Htrlct  Good  Ordinary..  91*  10  1-16  In  1-16 

Low  MldGLlug . lufi  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Strict  Low  Middling... IP  7-16  1056  1(% 

Middling . KIM  10  13-16  10  t.3-18 

UckhI  Middling . 10U  11  1-16  11  118 

Strict  Good  Middling... iDx  11  5-16  11  5-18 

Middling  Fair . ll'J  1111-16  111118 

Fair . 1246  12  5-16  12  5-16 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7*t  1  Low  Middling.  ...  938 

Strict GotslOrd . 8  7-16  I  Middling  .  loq 


PAYSthe  FREIGHT 

5  Ton  Wajtoo  Sen  lew. 

Iron  Ler«T3,  3«c«i  Be4rings.  Bros 
TirtBttiatnd  Box  for 


*Tt?rY  flseScRlft.  Tor  fret  price  Us* 
iBCdlioa  Lin*  pftper  &nd  &ddrus« 


BINGHAMTON 


Book,  Gouge  and  Saw. 
All  complete,  $2.50. 

H.  H.  HAAFF, 

Atkinson,  III 


FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  t  Hard,  9l‘t<a95o:  No.  2 
Milwaukee,  94c;  Ungraded  licit,  9ly93c;  No.  «,  lied, 
'dine.  No.  i  Red  #JhjC;  No.  I  lied,  J  0;  No.  1  W  Lite  95C; 
No.  Kctl  for  April,  92h,.t i2v,e.  do.  for  May,  92)t 
(rt'ASc;  do.  for  .Inne,  92  a  18t,ti9.ovc;  do.  for  July,  ul-q 
(492c;  do.  for  August,  UbU*£9l}6c:  do.  for  September, 
9T366»91!hSci  do.  tor  October,  92l»c.  do.  for  Novemhiir, 
9:Ugt ;  do.  for  December,  94(^6694440;  do.  for  January, 
!l5V^c;  dtl.  for  Fohruary,  964«e;  do.  for  March,  973go; 
do.  for  April,  :>'%v  do,  for  May,  »u3fruyyt-*e.  corn. 
-  Ungraded  Mixed,  at  3ic:  Steamer  lsvll,4tHL(,c;  No, 
2  i-b.c;  Steamer  Yellow,  19c:  No.  2  for  May  Is'-se; 
do,  for  June,  4896c;  do,  for  July,  49M,e;  do,  for  August, 
50J4C.  Oats.— No.  3  at  :MkC;  do.  White,  $8?notX7c, 
No.  2,  81'-i*3l3^o:  do.  While.  ■'»iVai4>379)ie;  No.  1,  White, 
88V4C,  51lxeil  (Venera,  SSyafttc  White  do.  S^mI'Jc; 
White  State,  89t»89V$c;  No.  2  While,  for  April,  343<j 
(48I9.|C; do,  for  Ma.v.  iliqliLt4J>)c; do,  for  June,  S4>s 
Oil 33c;  do  for  July,  ;iNtiS3>gc. 

Flour,  and  mbal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  $2  25 
(aSiO.lauer  for  fauey:  Supertlue.  $'2  7tK<«3Slq  Extra 


Tj^  \SILAGED  SEED  CORN  -We  have  a  limited 
quantity  of  Southern  W  hite  Seed  Coru  ou 
hand  of  a  superior  quality.  ITiee  lit  2  bush,  bag,  $1.50 
per  bush.;  6  bushels  or  more.  $1.23  per  bush.  No  charge 
for  bags  or  cartage. 

TIIE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO„ 

57  Beekuinn  St..  New  York  City. 


PGGS  THAT  WILL  HATCH.  That  all  may 
-*-*  test  my  stock  I  will  continue  to  sell  my  S.  C.  pure 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for  $1  per  18,  SL50  per  26.  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs.  Mapl.  Grove  Mammoth  strain.  10c.  each. 
Eggs  wat ranted  Freeh.  W  >1.  O  FR  YER, 

ChcsTcr,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


D  T  A  TT  ET  C  Sunlit  Star.  Stray  Beau- 
W~\J  1  A  I  U  C.O,  tv  K.ir|y  Pearl,  N,  Y. 
State,  porbu.  $2.50  Colvins  \\  bite  PrW,  Early  iJhio 
White  Seedling,  Gen.  McClelland  and  Empire  State, 
$t  per  bu  Seneca  Red  Jacket,  the  largest  ylelder  of 
any  "Variety"  Grown,  pk.  $1.5o.  Catalogue  or  21X1  va¬ 
rieties  Free,  44.  A.  BONN  ELL. 

Waterloo,  N,  Y. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
tliree  (o)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 


Taughntinock  Falla,  N.  Y 


CHALLENGE 

I  TV  mi  MILLS  never  blow 
1  »  down,  a  record  no  other 
imtll  can  show.  Seat  on  30 
days'  trlaL  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers.  shelters,  pomps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Midland  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  111. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Ciroulur  giving  Important  advice  about  ship 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pro 
serving  Kgus.  Established  1845. 

No.'ifil  Wushiugiou  St.,  New  York  City. 


£&x  %  jDowitg. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 

{Continued.) 

This  was  certainly  a  liberal  offer.  I  waited 
patiently  for  Alvira  to  put  on  her  hood,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  hurry.  She  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  fat  gentleman  who  still 
glared  savagely  at  me.  At  last  1  told  her  I 
was  ready  to  return,  Then  the  terrible  truth 
came  upon  me  that  I  had  been  deserted. 

“I’m  terrible  sorry.  He!  he!  he?”,  giggled 
Alvira,  “but  Mr.  Frink,  be’s  agoiu’  my  way 
an1  you  know — He!  he!  he!  I’ll  excuse  you 
teacher,  I  ra’iey  will!” 

Here  Mr.  Frink  came  to  the  front.  He 
pulled  his  great  vest  into  a  warlike  appear¬ 
ance  and  looked  fiercely  over  his  spectacles  at 
me.  Before  ho  could  shout  out  auy  challenge 
to  mortal  combat,  an  old  man  who  had  been 
watching  us,  came  and  spoke  in  his  ear.  We 
all  heard  what  he  said. 

“Teacher  licked  Jack  Brawn  to-day.” 

This  distantly  cured  Mr.  Frink  of  any  desire 
he  may  have  had  to  attack  me.  His  vest 
seemed  to  recede  about  three  inches  aud  he 
became  a  man  of  peace  once  more.  “Its  all 
right,  teacher,”  he  said,  with  a  very  liberal 
wave  of  his  hand.  “Excuse  me,  ye  know, 
I’m  agoin'  the  same  way  as  this  here  lady  an’ 
I’ll  sorter  save  ye  a  few  steps.” 

Alvira  giggled  desperately.  Several  ladies 
whispered  “Teacher’s  gut  cut  out”,  and  the 
old  geutlemau  who  had  acted  as  peacemaker 
beamed  benevolently  upon  us  all.  I  was  glad 
to  he  “cut  out,”  if  the  truth  must  be  told. 
The  old  gentleman  followed  me  out  and 
walked  along  with  me. 

“I ’low  I’ll  walk  a  piece  with  ye,  bein’s  yer 
goin’  my  way,”  he  said  byway  of  introduc¬ 
tion. 

We  walked  along  quite  briskly  until  quite  a 
distance  from  Frost’s.  The  old  gentleman’s 
cane  tapped  over  the  hard  ground.  All  at 
once  be  stopped  aud  assumed  a  listening  atti¬ 
tude.  He  vvenband  looked  over  the  fence  and 
thrust  his  cane  behind  a  tree  to  make  sure 
that  no  eavesdropper  could  steal  our  conversa¬ 
tion.  Theu  he  came  back  where  I  stood  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  road,  put  both  hands  on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  placed  his  mouth  within  a  few  iucbes  of 
my  ear,  aud  fairly  shouted,  “Samuel  gut  his 
eyes  ’nomted!  P’raps  it  wan  t  Samuel,  like 
enough  it  wuz  Jacob — but  it  don’t  make  no 
odds— he  gut  his  eyes  ’pointed,  un’  thought  he 
wuz  a  gonter  see  terrible  sharp  like,  fer  ter 
pay  fer  it.  He  went  out  doors  an’  sorter 
pinted  Ins  eyes  an’  found  they  wuz  a  heap  o’ 
things  be  couldn’t  see  yit.  Back  he  come  an’ 
gut  ’em  ’noiuted  agin  Theu  they  done  fust 
rate  an’  he  see  everything.” 

“Now  then  fer  the  pint,”  he  gave  me  a  se¬ 
vere  poke  with  his  stick  as  he  said  this — 
“You’re  him,  you  be,  Samuel  or  Jacob,  or 
whoever  ’twos,  You  licked  Jack  Brawn  an’ 
gut  yer  eyes  ’nointed.  Now  then,  ye  see  how 
some  things  is,  but  ye  don’t  see  ’em  all  by  a 
long  shot.  Keep  a  lookin’.  They  is  a  heap  o’ 
things  fer  ter  be  seen.  Them  boys  Is  after  ye. 
They’ll  lay  fer  ye  ter  spellin’  school,  I  tell  ye 
this  so’st  ye  kin  git  yer  eyes  ’nointed  agin  an’ 
see  ’em  all.”  Here  a  slight  noise  down  the 
road  startled  him.  He  gave  a  jump  and  at 
once  shouted:  “Ez  I  wuz  a  sayin\  this  is  a 
terrible  nice  winter.”  Having  thus  thrown 
all  listeners  off  the  track,  he  ventured  to  look 
and  see  who  might  bo  coming.  It  was  only  a 
large  dog,  who  at  sight  of  us  jumped  over  the 
fence  aud  ran  away  with  all  speed.  The  old 
gentleman  could  not  be  induced  to  anoint  my 
eyes  more  thoroughly.  As  if  to  convince  all 
possible  listeners  that  he  was  loyal  to  Bear 
Creek,  he  proceeded,  as  we  walked  along,  to 
criticise  my  method  of  teaching. 

“I’m  afeard  ye  won’t  git  them  children 
through  the  book  ef  ye  don’t  hold  ’em  clus’ter 
to  it.  Them  what’s  kep  track  of  it,  says  you 
ask  questions  uhat  ain’t  in  the  book  at  all  an’ 
sorter  stop  an1  explain  it  out  serlong  that  they 
ain’t  gittin’ over  no  pages  at  all.  That  won’t 
never  do  no  good.  Ye  wanter  rush  ’em  clean 
through  the  book.  They  ain’t  gut  no  time  fer 
ter  stop  an’  tell  stories.” 

“But,”  1  ventured  to  suggest,  “is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  take  a  little  more  time  over  the  books 
and  thoroughly  understand  what,  we  study?” 

“Don’t  make  no  odds  ’bout  thoroughly 
understandin’  nothin’.  Lai  n  ’em  what's  in  the 
book,  sez  I.  Them  things  is  put  thar  to  be 
lamed.  Who  bo  you  to  say  you  know  more 
than  them  folks  what,  made  them  books?” 

The  old  gentleman  got  so  excited  that  he 
stamped  on  the  ground  with  his  stick.  He 
stamped  SO  wildly  that  he  planted  a  severe 
blow  upon  bis  foot.  This  took  the  fight  out 
of  him  and  changed  him  from  a  critic  into  a 
whimperer.  He  went  limping  down  the  road 
while  I  turned  into  Mrs.  Bell’s  yard. 

It  took  me  some  little  time  to  satisfy  the 


Bell  family  regarding  Adoniram’s  sickness. 
Grandma  examined  all  the  bottles  and  pack¬ 
ages,  as  though  she  thought  she  could  guage 
his  illness  by  the  amount  of  medicine  ho  had 
taken.  Luckily,  Grandpa  had  fallen  asleep 
in  his  chair,  so  that.  York  State  memories 
could  not  mix  themselves  up  with  Ydoniram’s 
case. 

Edith  was  reading  aloud  from  a  paper  as  I 
came  in.  She  stopped  and  listened  respect¬ 
fully  while  Grandma  and  I  were  talking. 
When  we  all  sat  down  by  the  stove  she  began 
again  It  was  a  good  newspaper.  We  were 
all  glad  to  learn  what  was  going  on  out  in  the 
world.  Bear  Creek  did  uot  thiuk  much  of 
newspapers  as  a  rule.  It  was  not  often  that 
I  could  find  one  except  at  the  director’s  house. 
Edith  read  along  until  she  came  to  a  word  she 
could  not  pronounce.  She  puzzled  at  it  for  a 
time  ami  theu  brought  it  over  to  me.  The 
teacher  is  always  expected  to  know  every¬ 
thing.  Luckily  I  did  know  this  word.  It 
was  heliotype;  quite  a  new  word  then.  Bear 
Creek  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  I  guess 
many  are  still  unfamiliar  with  it.  A  helio¬ 
type  is  a  picture— really  a  printed  photograph. 
As  it  happened  I  had  seen  them  made 
and  could  tell  much  about  them.  Edith 
listened  to  all  I  had  to  say  very  carefully. 
She  studied  that  word  until  I  knew  she  under¬ 
stood  it  pretty  well.  I  did  not  think  at  the 
time,  how  useful  this  study  was  going  to  be. 

Grandpa’s  nap  came  to  an  end  while  we 
were  talking,  aud  the  whole  story  had  to  be 
repeated.  He  couldn’t  remember  anything  in 
York  State  that  reminded  him  of  a  heliotype, 
so  he  had  little  to  say. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  so  long  I  guess  you  have  forgotten  me. 
I  live  one  half  mile  from  school.  I  did  uot  go 
this  winter  on  account  of  my  mother’s  health. 
My  father  has  sowed  five  acres  of  oats  this 
spring.  I  have  gathered  50  dozen  eggs  since 
Jauuary,  and  sent  them  to  market.  Those 
flower  seeds  I  received  from  the  Rural  last 
year  were  very  pretty.  Would  you  uot  like  to 
come  out  aud  see  my  grandmothers’  flowers? 
She  has  all  kinds  of  them.  I  have  one  pet  sis¬ 
ter  three  mouths  old,  and  would  be  very  much 
pleased  if  you  would  send  me  some  pretty 
name  for  her.  NANNIE  M.  DOTSON. 

Delaware  Co,  Indiana. 

[No;  Uncle  Mark  never  forgets  his  boys  and 
girls.  I  wish  I  could  come  and  see  the  flow¬ 
ers.  Ou  the  whole,  I  thiuk  my  favorite 
names  for  girls  are  Ruth  aud  Mary.  There 
are  so  many  good  names,  though,  that  I  find 
it  hard  to  decide. — u.  m  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  a  beautiful 
black  and  white  kitten.  I  named  it  Clover 
after  your  eat.  One  cold  night  the  cat 
brought  it  in  and  laid  it  down  by  my  bed.  I 
did  not  know  it,  and  the  next  morning  I 
rolled  the  leg  of  the  bed  over  his  foot  aud 
crippled  it,  but  it  is  well  now.  George  is  sow¬ 
ing  oats  to-day  (March  :35th).  Rives  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  hot-bed  to  sow  pepper  seed.  I  am  read¬ 
ing  Robiusou  Crusoe.  I  have  read  Dickens’s 
History  of  England  this  winter.  1  am  goiug 
to  read  the  Histories  of  France  and  Germany. 
Our  Sweet  Teas  were  very  pretty  last  summer. 
We  saved  cuough  to  plant  agaiu.  Our  pan¬ 
sies  are  blooming,  aud  the  borders  white  witli 
violets.  Peach  blooms  are  nearly  open.  I 
have  a  sheep  that  will  come  to  me  and  eat  out 
of  my  lap.  Y our  niece, 

SALLIE  LANCASTER  DANIEL. 

Farmville,  Va. 

TThe  flowers  you  sent  were  very  pretty  in¬ 
deed.  Sorry  for  the  cat.  I  am  glad  she  is 
better  now. — u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  like  to  read  the  let¬ 
ters  very  much.  1  live  ou  a  farm.  There  uro 
140  acres  in  it,  ami  we  have  II  cows  and 
calves  and  two  horses  and  four  mules.  I  have 
two  brothers.  Mamma  plauted  the  Garden 
Treasures,  but  they  did  not  all  come  up.  L  am 
nine  years  old.  We  have  400  bushels  of  corn. 
We  have  533  bales  of  cotton  picked  and  have 
more  that  is  not  picked.  Grandpa  has  been 
taking  the  Rural  NKW-YoRKERagood  many 
years.  mabel  m.  bkuck. 

Helena,  Arkansas. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  girl  15  years 
old.  This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Rural, 
My  uncle  takes  the  Rural,  We  planten  the 
Garden  Treasures  you  sent  us.  They  came 
Up  nicely.  I  huve  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 
One  of  my  sisters  does  not  like  to  wash  dishes 
when  she  can  get  rid  of  doing  it. 

From  your  niece, 

Chenango  Co.,  N.Y.  bert.  a.  kcker. 

pijacfllantausi  guU'frti£lng. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  injurious  Insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardlsts  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  audoutm  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

F1KLI)  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  L«ekporl,N .  Y. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 


EXClOlE-V  CAQIHET  CPIAMCR 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


ANEW  BUTTES  PRESERVATIVE. 

_  Iv  CLLO<;<U(-i 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCHI. 
Endorsed  by  ( (corin'  It.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Ex  President 
Mercantile'  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Esq  ,  Manager 
Thurber,  Wltyland  A  Co.'s  Uniter  Department,  Now 
York  City;  col  Win.  CroZier,  Norlliporl.  I,  1.,  N.  V.; 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  diaries  cabauiu1,  Gt  n’l  Manager, 
St.  Louis,  Mo  nml  others.  Sec  American  Agriculturist, 
page  mil,  Angus!  number,  issii. 

FOR  SALE  UV  -The  Western  Dairy  supply  Co,.  88 
ami  90  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111.-,  Childs  k  Jolted, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  John  s.  Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  P.  .1. 
Kaufman,  Tern-  Haute,  Indiana:  W.  V .  Elliifan,  South 
hold,  I..  I.;  Frank  sltaon  and  c.  .1.  Vlets,  New  London, 
Conn  ;  id  A  Wagjtaman.  Houston.  Tex  as;  li.  O  Mar- 
cellUB,  Selu'ucetad.v.  N.  V.:  Spangler  &  Rich,  Marie! la. 
Pa.:  Woodward  A  Co.,  Uurtlord,  Conn.:  II.  C.  Tanner 
&  Co.,  Saluda,  N  <’.;  K.  Stokes  Sayre.  Talindegn.  Ala.; 
Ten  Brooch  A  Went  worth,  Chatham,  N.  Y.t  John  p, 
Lilias,  Sit.  Jackson.  Vu  :  Charles  A.  Muller.  Heckman. 
N  V.-,  Homer  KiutiMleU  Tntte*  Up.,  Newburgh,  N.  V.j 
J.  U.  Templenintt.  Broadway,  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
Held,  Ohio;  Hutlcr  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  N«s»v  York 
City,  N.  Y„  and  dealers  In  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  Slates. 

Send  for  I'ireiilnr. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO.. 

Orncr  an'ii  Factori. 

Foot  Of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL 

This  Is  the 
only  perfect 

1  ii Hi  seams  iu  the 

■  begufofcip 

MlkVWtte  i  ~  ♦,  thorough  lg 

Extra  stratn- 

I'atestko.  ers  eau  be  ob¬ 

tained  at  any  time. 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  all 

I  respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKINC  TUBES. 

FOR  MII.KtN'il  I'OWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  in  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  anv  address;  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  cen»;  Five  Tubes,  »1.0U.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  tills  paper. 


1.0 WELL,  MASS. 


time: 

TESTED 

& 

APPROVED 


Circulars 


Dollar 

UMOWER 
KNIFE 

DER. 


PURE  MILK. 

.  WARREN 

^MILK  BOTTLES 

\  Patented  March  23d,  1880. 

1  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
a  Vv  of  Milk  In  all  t  itles 
ami  Towns. 

A  LONQ-NEEDED  WANT 
W5  AT  LAST  SUPPLIED, 
A.  A  .  WH1TEMA \, 
,J  72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


ami  poultry. 


POULTRY  NETTING 

Cheaper  Ilian  Ever. 

Witte  for  prices  to 

Wm.  Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  RSTg  Co., 

43  FULTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE, 

II  ol  » tel  n  -  I'Veisian  Hull. 

TIIO  mu:  €KEn 

Its  Y  II. B.:  TI.I1.H.  Sire  REMBRANDT,  m  F.HB; 
Until  HEI.K.IK,  7Ti2  F.K.H.  Is  four  years  nhl;  lsdlatlnct- 
Iveiy  (about  equally)  marked;  Is  a  sure  and  true  stock 
cctler.  and  entirely  penile:  Is  In  pood  t'TvIcc  condi¬ 
tion.  Having  no  further  use  for  him,  I  will  sell  him 
low.  G.  W  THOMPSON. 

Slid  Ion,  N.  J  . 

IMPORTANT  TO 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS. 

GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS 

iSTAIIhii  HI  DOING. I 

Sunerlor  substitute  for  Straw,  dv  aper,  cleaner,  Dis¬ 
infectant  and  Wholesome.  Makes  most  excellent  Ma¬ 
nure.  Send  for  circular.  ACi ENTs  WANTED. 

THU  GERMAN  l’EAT  MOSS  l  ()„ 
(Loewrtkin  &  MAROCH.)  lit)  Nu-.sn  u  St,.  N.  Y. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  REGULATORS. 

A  very  simple  apparatus  to  regulate  the  heat  of  in¬ 
cubators.  Send  two-eent  stamp  tor  circulars. 

II.  I).  MOULTON,  Tuuntou,  Mass. 


[MAM. MOTH  Brouze  Turkey  Eggs,  g'J..VI  per  IS; 
P.  Ducks.  $1  per  IS;  S.  C.  R.  Leghorns,  1 1  per  IB. 
Address  D.  M.  BROWN, 

Prospect.  Ohio. 

EXCELSIOR  P.  ROC 

C  HAMPIONS  OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  l'Sii and  isS7,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Specialty  of  Fowl  for  Farmers  Send 
for  Catalogue.  SCI  ODER  A  TOWNSEND, 
GLEN  HEAD.  N.  Y. 

BROODERS. 

Best  In  the  world  Sec  last  week's  advertisement. 

Centennial  jl'f’g  Box  dJO.  Rye,  N,  Y. 

REGARDED  PR'ZE  SW»NE 

tir  •ffre?  iN.C.W  .  R.l  Chester  Whites; 
Poland  Chinns,  Fnnru  Strains: 
I mmM  English  Berkshire*, 

"’•teasi.i  Recorded  Pedigree,  Health,  Thrift 

and  Purity  Guaranteed.  C.  H.  WARRINGTON. 

Box  :IG,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WIRE  FENCES 

ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT. 

(IMP  PtMTPrtwDuryeeJCa. 

UIlL  ULIl  I  70  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Prfttc  List  and  Discount. 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

7-S  OF  OKK  CENT  FOB  'J  INCH  MKStl  SO.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOIL  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  ami  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Bruckner  cV  Evans, 

'.St  VFSEY  STREET,  N.  Y-  CITY. 

IIALSTKIUS  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATORS. 

First,  Foremost,  Itrst .  r,U  Egg  Machine,  only  820. 
Centennial  M’f’sr  Co..  Box  8SU,  Rv  tc,  N,  Y. 


DORK  INGS,  Silver  Gray— Eggs,  $1  for  18. 
POLISH.  W.  C.  Muck-Eggs,  SI  for  19. 

LANUSI1 A  NS— Eggs,  li  for  Id. 

FOWLS  for  Sale. 

JOHN  L.  RICE. 

Henutseluerville,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  UN  LEACHED  ASHKS.-I  am 

prepared  to  furnish  responsible  parties  with  unleach - 
ed  Ashes  of  the  best  quality  ut  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  F,  R.  Lulor,  Lunnvlllc.  Ontario,  Canada. 


B  From  Prize  Winners;  Wyumlottes,  Ply  mouth 
Rocks,  Light  Ht'nhmas,  Buff  Cochins  and 
Games.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
“Free,'"  giving  parllcuhtrs.  C.  Harris, 
Uox  HU,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

SPRAY  the  HEN  House,  Rose  Bushes.  Cur¬ 
rants,  Plants,  etc  .  and  Dlaiufecl  Buildings,  with  tho 
BE  1, 1 ,0  W  »  A  TOM  IE  E  It .  price  WJ. 

T.  VVootliiNon,  7-1  Canal  port  Ave  .  Chicago,  111. 


f\[ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY  sjfg 


PORTABLE  POULTRY  HOUSES 


Practical  POULTRY  BOOK 
IOO  PP-t  benutitul  colored  plate, 
engraving*  and  drrcrlptionr  of  nil 
breeds;  how  Ui  caponi/.ii :  plans  for 
poultry  houses;  shout  iucu bn i or* ; 
undwhrie  to  buy  ICga*  and  Fow  ls. 
Mulled  for  15  Cents. 

associated  fanciers, 

SI7  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ti  AM£RICAI 


J  F.UHJtY  l(H>,  I’Of-AMMIUNA, 
<  lii'Vlop  W  liiU\  lit  rkxlilrp  A  York- 
nIiIFv  Heft.  hail lliilon  it,  ioltnold 
nml  Oxford  Down  Hlirepuiid  l.nmt>« 
s.'oirh  Vollry  BKrphrrd  Do(^  mid 
Knur)  INiullrj.  Kfiitt  for Cntulojrno 

n  ,ai  lk>;  itt  iu*«  *  tu.rhiiAsP* 


A  M  *'Jtf  UoHptiH  *lUrVH*IMDW  V 

*(MK«Uid<!%iytVMN.ij>ix.i  *  (j  D  Atn?po<1 

-dtqs  'q|  *.l() |  nexoq  ql floj  jo  09  ‘95  SOJOIH  fttlJQ 
pun  po.}^  'Aj.i.iojn  is  p#n  <xi  oj  hOJSvljottd 
•jonoq  jiniqtou  XtinqvtT  irJoaoo  jo  mHvdd  v 
‘puo  J°  ‘muoAV  ’h(>|0;)  'si|Bnon  ao,.|  bjuo.f 

OS  101  M  Pfta  UAiiti  suppqs  'AV  pH  oq,|,  ‘uo(j 
-ipuoo  uj  busxoh  a;uqy  pus  jiuHjud  jo; 

saiqrriS  £t9Art  pus  Ha;uux;,£  'spsoj[)S}t  ;h98j«| 
0UT^q  pesnsj  M  IXXV  )  P««  HHMYIOII  -»oj 


Furnished  nil  eomplele  ready  for  occupancy.  These 
houses  arc  just  what  poultry  breeders  want,  ns  they  are 
,>>«(.  Prarjtra/  .Nit  I'iteap. 

All  kinds  of  portable  houses  suitable  for  all  climates; 
rain,  tcintt  and  iralrr  gi'ao/.  Sent  to  nny  part  of 
the  world,  and  no  carpenter  required  to  put  them 
together. 

istntl  tor  our  Circular  btfort  you  ordtr  a 
Poultry  /touts, 

AMERICAN  PATENT  PORTAHE  HOUSE  MANUFAOTURINQCO. 

Corona,  Queens  Co.,  N,  Y. 


63  KET  INTEREST  A  = 

Z  guaranteed  by  the  1%  % 

i  J  ARY  is-conklinO  £ 

mORT<^A(iE  TRUST  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY.  HO. 

Capital  Paid-up  . SI, 000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  flint  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

HOUND  R.  CONKT.IN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 


Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Harms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters. 
Cood  Markflts.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  A  JEKVIM,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

FOR  HALE.  Established  FLORET  Business, 
paying  from  the  start,  lit  a  flrst-ela^s  business  town. 
' Ireounouse.H  new.  beafed  toy  hot  water:  ci  rner  lot 
:H  xltw  feet;  city  water:  electric  light:  telephone;  two 
railroads;  population  15,000.  and  2U,000more  In  a  radius 
of  in  miles  doing  their  trading  here.  Business  can  be 
rapidly  Increased,  No  greenhouse  within  25  miles. 
Owner  has  a  large  tv  boh  sale  business  which  requires 
his  whole  time.  Only  those  meaning  business,  ad¬ 
dress  A,  J.  SWA  b,R,  H n/elrmi.  Pa. 

STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

The  Rost  Stoek  Range  on  the  Georgia  Coast.  Good 
•  running,  Fishing,  and  unlimited  supply  of  O.vsters. 
E/ka  Cok  tcare  of  Graham  &  HUPbelb.  Savannah,  Ga. 

For  Hole.— improved  Stock  Farm,  with  every  eon- 
veuieuee.  Stone  House.  Eight  Rooms  Chas.  W.  Diehl, 
Box  \  Manhattan.  Kansas.  Parties  met  at  train. 


Struggle  against  barrenness  and  poor  soli  in  New 
England, 

WHEN 

IN  FERTILE  MINNESOTA, 

The  richest  and  best  farm  in  that  State  mav  be  had 

$35  000 

All  in  one  piece. 

Good  house  cost  $8,800. 

Splendid  barn  cost  $1,000. 

Finest  timber;  160  acres  worth 
$100  an  aero. 

Clear  and  beautiful  Lake. 
School  house  close  handy. 

760  ACRES 


MILKS  FROM  DEPOT. 
FINE  ROADS. 


WELL  IMPROVED. 
NO  WASTE. 


A XX  READY  TO  SEED. 

15  HOUSES.  FARM  IM ELEMENTS. 

35  CATTLE.  IN  PERFECT  ORDER. 

Paid  last  year  above  expenses 
m  84.750. 

To  lovers  or  hunting  this  location  is 

PARADISE. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

A.  II.  HOR  NS  BY.  Heal  Estate  Broker, 
ST.  PAUL,  M INN. 

Also  for  particulars  as  to  St.  Paul. 


puswllantous 


THE 

RED 

BOOKS. 


NEWPIECEST0  SPEAK  IN  SCHOOL 

at  Church  or  Home  Entertainments. 
Elocution.  Gesture.  Beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Indifferent  numbers,  $i  iX>.  Sam¬ 
ple  by  mail,  lu  cts.  Agents  Wanted. 
Hall* Ste5Bins,  n  Michigan  ave. Ck. cago.  Ill 


DRB^ovvNifiGs. 


General  Advertising  Races  of 

TED  RUEAL  NSW-YOR&ER. 

34  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK. 

The  folloieimj  rates  arc  nvariable.  AIJ  arc  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  info  rated  that  an  u  correspondence 
with  a  eieic  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OantsxRT  Advertisement-,  per  agate  line  (this 

sited  type,  u  tines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  ormore.wltbln  one  year 
from  date  of  flrst  Insert  ion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space., . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . . . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado  ,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is; 


Single  copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  “  Sir  months . . .  MO 

Great  Britain  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  02s.  Sd.) 

France .  3.04  (I6B,  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.03  aaj^  f  r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outtlt  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  class  mall  mattes. 


PERSONALS. 

Joaquin  Miller  ban  bought  640  acres  of 
land  near  Shasta,  Col.,  and  will  become  a 
farmer,  if  he  isn’t  too  indolent. 

Friends  of  Postmaster-General  Vilas  say 
thufc  iron  ore  abounds  on  his  Wisconsin  lands 
and  that  he  will  he  a  millonaire  in  a  little 
while. 

Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe  wished  all  her 
bequests  to  women  to  be  for  their  sole  use,  in¬ 
dependent  of  their  husbands,  present  or  pros¬ 
pective. 

Millionaire  Corcoran,  who  does  more 
for  Washington  titan  all  the  other  millionaires 
lumped  together,  pays  taxes  on  $9,100,000 
worth  of  property. 

Queen  Victoria  has  received  enough  Jubi¬ 
lee  gifts  to  fill  a  store-house  as  big  as  Windsor 
Castle.  Many  of  them  have  to  be  given  away 
for  want  of  a  place  to  put  them. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  has  given  $5,000  to  the  St.  John 
Episcopal  Church  Orphanage,  to  commeno- 
ratc  the  bapt  ism  of  her  daughter  Dorothy. 

Bonanza  Mackay,  with  $850.(H)0^p00  at  his 
bark,  is  credited  with  an  itching  desire  to 
knock  out  Phil  D.  Armour,  the  great  Chicago 
packer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when 
Mackay  meets  Armour  theu  will  come  the  tug 
of  barrels. 

Henry  George,  in  a  late  speech  to  the 
Labor  Party  here,  among  other  bright  things 
said.  “If  the  system  of  monopoly  of  land  ex¬ 
isted  in  heaven  it  would  not  be  long  before 
heaven  would  be  full  of  angelic  tramps  who 
would  be  forced  to  pawn  their  very  wings  for 
means  of  subsistence.” 

Sir  George  Stephen  and  Sir  Donald  A. 
Smith,  the  one  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  other  a  director  and  a 
member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  have 
established  a  beneficent  memorial  of  the 
Queeu’s  J ubilee  in  giving  to  the  City  of  Mon¬ 
treal  $1,000,000  for  the  founding  of  a  hospital 
“for  the  use  of  the  sick  ami  ailing,  without 
distinction  of  race  and  creed.”  It  is  to  be 
called  the  Victoria  Hospital. 

Major  John  E.  Blaine,  pay  master  (broth¬ 
er  of  the  ex-Seeretary),  died  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  Thursday  morning.  Born  in  Pa. ; 
lived  in  Leavenworth,  Kau.,  from  1859  to  ’OS. 
June  Hi,  IStlS,  was  appointed  military  store¬ 
keeper  in  the  quartermasters  department, 
being  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Re¬ 
signed  on  May  1,  1870,  and  held  the  position 
of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  where  he  remained  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  position  of  Paymaster  in  the 
Army.  Married  in  1803  Miss  Alice  Fenton, 
who  survives  him,  with  a  son  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters. 

John  Lord  Hayes,  L.L.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  who  has  been  for  years  very  prom¬ 
inently  identified  with  the  wool-growing  in¬ 
terests  also,  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  last 
Monday,  April  18.  Born  April  13,  1812,  at 
South  Berwick,  Me. ;  son  of  the  late  Judge  W. 

A.  Hayes,  a  noted  agriculturist  of  his  day. 
Graduated  at.  Dartmouth  College  and  studied 
law  ut  Harvard  under  Judge  Storey,  who,  in 
P-41,  appointed  him  Clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Courts 
in  N.  H.  From  18*15  to  his  death  was  a  widely 
known  scientist,  and  was  for  many  years  suc¬ 
cessful  in  mining,  railroading  and  the  practice 
of  law.  Was  acting  Patent  Commissioner 
under  Lincoln,  and  held  the  position  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N,  A.  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
since  1865.  Was  author  of  60  works  on  legal, 
political  and  scientific  subjects  and  a  contri¬ 
butor  to  various  periodicals  on  wool  growing 
and  wool  manufacture.  In  Juno,  1883,  Pres. 
Arthur  appointed  him  member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  Received  the  houorary  degreu 
of  L.  L.  I).  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1876. 

In  his  younger  days  a  Democrat,  hut  after¬ 
ward  left  the  party  on  the  slavery  question, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

Lieutenant  John  W.  Danenhowkii,  the 
arctic  explorer,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  De 
Long  expedition,  committed  suicide  shortly 
after  9  a.  m.  last  Wednesday,  April  20,  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  On  April 
1 1th  ho  was  sent  to  Norfolk  in  command  of 
the  IT,  S.  Ship  Constellation,  towed  by  a 
steamer  and  tug.  Site  grounded  going  out  of 
Annapolis  harbor,  and  the  accident  preyed  on 
his  mind,  somewhat  upset  by  his  arctic  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  the  day  after  his  return  from  Nor¬ 
folk  the  deed  was  done.  Born  in  Chicago 
Sept.  30,  1840;  entered  Naval  Academy  in 
1S66,  graduated  iu  1870.  Served  two  years  as 
midshipman  with  the  European  squadrou. 
Received  commission  iu  1874.  Was  on  the 
steamer  Vandalia,  in  1874,  iu  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  when  Grant  and  family  were  on  hoard. 
Shortly  afterward  on  returning  home  showed 
signs  of  an  unbalanced  miud,  and  was  con-  j 
lined  for  two  months  iu  an  insane  asylum.  1 
One  of  the  first  volunteers  for  the  Jeannette  I 


Expedition  in  1879,  of  which  he  was  second 
officer.  Arrived  in  New  York  in  1882.  In 
September,  1884,  was  assigned  to  duty  at  An¬ 
napolis  as  Assistant  Commander  of  Cadets, 
and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

W hat  per  cent,  of  readers  really  understand 
the  meaning  of  every  word  they  read  i  We 
would  put  it  at  10  per  cent.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  skip  the  hard  words  and  read  ahead, 
than  it  is  to  hunt  up  the  dictionary  and  see 
just  what  the  words  mean,  that  the  habit 
grows  upon  one,  It  is  not  very  polite  to  have 
,  to  inform  our  friends  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  read  properly,  but  the  reader  who 
skii>s  hard  words  is  either  lazy  or  unable  to 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  reading.  Thei*e 
should  be  a  dictionary  in  every  house,  in  such 
a  convenient  place  that  every  member  of  the 
family  can  have  easy  access  to  it  A  pocket 
dictionary  is  a  poor  thing.  It  usually  fails  to 
contain  the  very  words  one  wants  to  discover. 
In  some  schools  the  dictionary  is  used  as  a 
text-book  with  great  success.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  person  in  the  world  who  would  not  be 
vastly  helped  by  half  an  hour  spent  at  the 
dictionary  every  day.  Too  many  people  try 
to  go  through  life  with  a  limited  vocabulary. 
They  know  about  800  words,  and  attempt  to 
conduct  conversation  that  requires  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  5,000.  The  only  way  to  increase  the 
vocabulary  is  to  go  to  headquarters  for  words 
— the  dictionary. 

Henry  George,  just  at  this  time,  is  a  very 
widely  advertised  man.  His  name  is  found 
every where — in  all  the  papers.  He  is  known 
as  the  originator  of  a  theory  for  removing 
many  of  the  present  ills  of  mankind  by  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  new  system  of  taxation.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  few 
seem  to  understand  just  what  Mr.  George  pro¬ 
poses  to  do.  Beyond  a  vague  idea  that  he 
proposes  to  “tax  land”  most  of  us  discuss  aud 
combat  his  theories  without  knowing  just  what 
they  are.  Such  blind  discussion  is  bad  busi¬ 
ness.  This  land  taxation  question  is  a  very 
timely  one.  Every  man  should  know  at  least 
enough  about  it  to  discuss  it  intelligently.  It 
is  only  after  thoughtful  discussion  that  such 
things  arc  made  right.  A  study  of  “Progress 
and  Poverty”  and  other  works  by  Mr.  George 
will  help,  but  we  must  say,  after  reading  them 
carefully,  that  the  proposed  remedy  is  hard  to 
dig  out.  The  best  and  clearest  account 
of  what  Mr.  George  would  like  to  do 
is  contained  iu  a  published  conversation 
between  him  aud  David  Dudley  Field.  Mr. 
Field  asks  questions  aud  Mr.  George  answers 
them.  This  conversation  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Field  is  an  able  lawyer  who  does 
uot  believe  iu  the  George  theory.  His  ques¬ 
tions  are  those  he  would  have  used  iu  a  cross- 
examination.  We  are  informed  by  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  George’s, that  the  latter  considers 
that  his  answers  to  the  questions  states  his 
case  as  he  would  have  it.  Thus  we  have  the 
matter  in  a  nutshell.  The  conversation  was 
published  iu  the  North  American  Review  for 
July,  1885.  It  is  now  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
tract.  It  is  a  favorite  document  for  debating 
societies.  Every  question  autl  answer  pro¬ 
vides  an  argument  for  or  against  the  George 
theory. 

Agriculture  in  Home  of  Its  Relations 
With  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer  is 
published  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sous,  New 
York.  This  book  is  published  in  two  large  vol- 
unies.price  $5.  It  is,  without  question, the  most 
complete  treatise  on  agricultural  chemistry 
that  has  yet  beou  prepared  iu  a  popular  form. 
Any  farmer  who  has  read  such  books  as 
“How  Crops  Grow"  or  who  has  studied  the 
leading  agricultural  papers  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  fully  the  language  employed  in 
this  work.  Tue  author  is  recognized  as  a 
thorough  stmleut  aud  iuvestigator.  He  has 
made  use  of  information  from  every  authen¬ 
tic  source,  aud  here  presents  the  results  of  Ins 
iuvestigation  aud  study  in  a  condensed 
and  complete  form.  VYe  believe  that  this 
work  can  be  read  and  re-read  with  great 
profit  by  every  thoughtful  farmer.  It  is  one 
of  the  books  that  can  be  referred  to  again  aud 
again,  always  with  interest  aud  profit. 

Mrs.  Rose  Terry  Cooke  gave  the  world 
a  notable  book  in  “Somebody’s  Neighbors.” 

It  is  a  collection  of  short  stories.  The  charac¬ 
ters  arc  all  Yankees — the  regular  “down 
East”  people,  who  look  at  life  so  seriously  that 
their  very  seriousness  is  laughable.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  besAki  to  equal  “Somebody's 
Neighbors,”  except  It  may  be  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
“Sam  Lawson’s  Stories  ”  Mrs  Cooke  delights 
in  picturing  the  grim  old  maids  who  have 
fought  their  own  way  in  the  world  so  long 
that  they  come  to  look  with  something  of  con¬ 


tempt  upon  a  man.  and  yet  end  by  marrying 
some  shiftless  scamp.  The  pious  widower 
who  grinds  the  life  out  of  one  gentle  wife  and 
theu  succeeds  in  frightening  another  of  the 
same  nature  into  marrying  him,  is  another  of 
,  her  favorites.  The  reader  shuts  the  book 
with  a  fervent  wish  that  all  the  brave  old 
maids  could  be  provided  with  strong,  manly 
men,  and  that  all  the  pious  frauds  could  be 
broomed  into  decency  by  stalwart  helpmates. 

A  feature  of  the  next  Scribner’s  will  be 
an  article  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  on  the 
“Forests  of  North  America.”  The  subject 
of  forestry  is  an  interesting  and  important 
one.  It  is  well  that  the  magazines  should  dis¬ 
cuss  it.  The  forests  of  this  counti-y  are  cou- 
stautly  disappearing  at  a  rapid  rate.  They 
are  not  being  replaced  by  new  growths  of 
trees.  The  loss  of  the  lumber  will  not  be  of 
vital  importance.  Cheap  substitutes  for  wood 
are  discovered  every  year.  The  great  injury 
which  may  result  from  the  destruction  of  for¬ 
est  trees  lies  the  change  which  is  sure  to  take 
place  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country 
when  the  proper  balance  between  forests  and 
cleared  land  is  destroyed. 

The  picture  of  Hawthorne,  iu  the  last 
Century, is  said  to  he  the  best  likeness  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  magazine.  Hawthorne 
was  a  strange  writer  and  a  strange  man.  His 
books  are  not  read  now  as  they  should  be. 
Newspaper  literature  has  done  much  to  draw 
the  public  away  from  standard  books.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  more  iu  a  hurry  than  they  used  to  be. 
They  want  their  literature  served  up  in  short 
and  strong  doses.  They  think  they  have  not 
time  to  spend  a  week  over  one  hook,  even 
though  it  be  a  book  that  cost  the  author  years 
and  years  of  thought.  Those  who  will  read 
James  T.  Field’s  “Yesterdays  With  Authors,” 
will  learn  things  about  Hawthorne  that  are 
found  in  no  other  book. 

The  American  Magazine  is  the  latest  candi¬ 
date  for  public  favor.  It  is  the  old  Brooklyn 
magazine  enlarged  in  scope  and  size  aud 
greatly  improved  in  appearance  and  con¬ 
tents.  The  original  “Americau  Magazine” 
was  issued  nearly  150  years  ago  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  present  publication  bids  fair  to 
equal  in  value  any  of  the  standard  magazines. 
The  illustrations  are  all  good,  the  stories  ex¬ 
cellent  and  the  popular  topics,  timely  aud  well- 
treated.  The  article  descriptive  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  various  senators  is  the  best  one  of 
its  class  we  remember  to  have  read  of  late. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Magazine  gives 
a  black  picture  of  Cuba.  It  is  strange  how 
little  we  know  of  this  island,  which  lies  but 
90  miles  from  Florida  If  we  believe  this 
writer,  Cuba  is  200  years  behind  the  United 
States  in  development,  while  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Cubans  are  cruelty,  craft 
and  greed.  The  country  appeal's  to  be  very 
rich  naturally,  but  the  people  stick  to  their 
old  methods,  aud  the  poorer  classes  are  kept 
down  with  au  irou  hand. 

New  York,  The  Planting  and  Growth 
of  The  Empire  State  is  oue  of  the  series  of 
American  Commonwealths,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  in  two 
volumes,  price  $2.50.  This  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  history  of  New  York  State 
that  has  ever  been  propured.  The  history  is 
traced  from  the  discovery  of  New  York  bay 
by  Verazzano  iu  1534  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  as  interesting  as  a  story  and  is 
considered  authentic. 
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CTODDARD  CREAMERY 

SURFACE  SKIMMING 

,  With  or  without  Special 

53  *«  MORE  GOOD  POINTS 

I  ^  1 1  than  any  on  the  market. 

1  Ba  UfatfsL  -  Send  tur  description. 

best  line  of 

lllHlrylkMOairy&FactoryGoods 

Sosdcr  &  Stoddard  Hfg.  Co. 
POCI/FNEY,  VT. 

s—~f  -  KINDS  IMPROVED 

hay  carrier. 

Warranted  to  givo  satisfaction.  Send 
_  ,  LTL  for  illustrated  price  list.  It  wtll  pay  you. 

TV  6  ^2r  Bin  dUoount  for  early  order*. 

11 J  U  Tf  J  VCOH  KKILKK,  Box  814,  Marlon,  O. 

10,000  Picked  nut  Fancy  Plants.  Choicest  Varie 
tics.  Stroug  and  very  cheap,  beginning  to  bloom. 

_ I).  C.  HO  B  A  It  T,  tinnier,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— A  young  or  middle  aged  Woman  to 
do  general  housework  011  a  farm  two  miles  from  city. 
Family  consists  of  four  children  aud  four  adults. 
Farmer’s  daughters  preferred.  Apply  to 

JAMES  SlU  TTt.KWrtRTlI, 

P.  O.  Box  107?.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

f.  A..  LIHMiNN,  8olioito»  or  PvriJrr*,  Wuhlnctoo,  D.  0. 


1U»1 


1  cure  fits; 

time  aud  then  bare  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  have  nm.le  the  disease  or  FITS.  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  n  life-long  study.  lwarraot  my  remedy  to  cure 
the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  failed  Is  no  reason  for 
not  now  receiving  acme.  Sand  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Free  Buttle  o(  my  Infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post 
Oiflce.  It  costs  you  nothing  tor  a  trial,  anil  I  will  enre  yon. 

Address  Dr.  U.  O.  ROOT.  1»3  Pearl  St..  New  York. 

390  oUn"-T  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
v  w  v  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Caul-  co.  .  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-Y0WKEB. 


FOR  CONSUMPTION,  CATARRH,  HAY 
FEVER,  DYSPEPSIA,  RHEUMATISM,  GEN¬ 
ERAL  Debility,  all  chronic  diseases 
OF  THE  THROAT,  LUNGS,  BLOOD  AND 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  Greatest  advancement  in  the 

USE  OF  OXYGEN. 

Office  and  Home  Treatment. 

INTERESTING  TREATISE  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


WALTER  C.  BF, OWNING,  M.  D., 
1?n5  ARCH  ST  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time,  in  your  flight; 

Make  me  an  egg  again,  smooth,  clean  and  white. 

I’m  homesick  and  lonely,  and  life’s  but  a  dream, 

I’m  a  chicken  that  was  born  In  a  hatching  machine, 

Compelled  In  this  cold  world  sadly  to  roam— 

No  mother  to  shelter  mo,  nn  place  to  call  home, 

No  mother  to  teach  me  to  scratch  or  to  cluck, 

I  hardly  can  tell  whether  I'm  chicken  or  duck.— ZJ/e. 

A  bad  scrape— All  amateur's  violLu  solo. — 
Travelers  Record. 

What  is  it  gives  a  cold,  cures  a  cold  and 
pays  the  doctor’s  bill?  A  draught. — New  Age. 

Mbat  cooks,  like  dressmakers,  generally  do 
a  great  deal  of  basting. — American  Chdti- 
vator. 

Customer:  “I  would  like  to  look  at  a  fat 
goose.”  Shop  boy:  “If  you’ll  wait  a  minute 
missus  will  be  here.” — New  Age. 

“Have  you  read  ‘Half  Hours  with  Insects’?” 
asked  Bromley.  “No,”  sadly  replied  Pompano, 
with  a  retrospective  gleam  in  his  eye,  “but  I 
know  what  it  means.” — Neiv  Age. 

He  was  riding  with  his  elder  sister  and 
thought  he  could  take  some  liberties.  “Have 
you  uuy  objections  to  my  smoking,  Mabel?” 
he  asked.  “No,”  she  replied.  “If  you  desire 
to  smoke  the  coachman  will  help  you  to 
alight,  ” — Lo  well.  Citi zcn. 

“What  a  lovely  cow,  Uncle  Jatnesl”  ex- 
elaimed  a  Boston  girl,  the  morning  after  her 
arrival,  “and  how  comically  she  shakes  her 
head.”  “Yes,  but  don’t  you  get  too  near  that 
cow,”  continued  her  uncle,  “he’s  an  ugly  crit¬ 
ter.”—  Field  and  Norm. 

“Maggie’s  brother  asked  mo  to  kiss  him, 
mamma”  “Well,  of  course,  you  did  not?” 
“No,  I  didn’t  hear  ’im.”  “Then  how  do  you 
know  he  asked  you?”  “Well,  1  didn’t  hear 
him  on’y  dus  a  little  bit!  1  didn’t  hear  ’im 
'nuf  to  go  to ’im,  mamma!” — Boston  Common¬ 
wealth. 

Anxious  Grandmamma  (watchful  of  wid¬ 
owed  and  coquettish  daughter-in-law) :  “John- 
uy,  go  down  stairs,  and  if  Mr.  Brown  is  with 
mamma,  tell  her  1  want  to  speak  to  her.”  Lit¬ 
eral  rendition  by  Johnny:  “Mamma,  grand¬ 
ma  says  if  Mr.  Brown  is  here  you’re  to  come 
right  up-stairs.” — Accident  News. 

Tv?o  fasliioriaUy  dressed  young  Indies  were 
walking  down  the  street,  ona'on  either  side  of 
n  young  gentleman  extremely  swell  in  attire, 
and  equally  meagre  in  proportions.  A  street 
gamin  grinned  at  them,  then  remarked  drily, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  youth:  “Ain’t 
much  ham  in  that  sandwich.” — Toledo  Blade. 


FERTILIZERS  OF  HIGH  VALUATION. 

The  Mapes  Company  give  a  double  guaran¬ 
tee,  with  their  complete  and  special crop  ma¬ 
nures.  First — that  they  are  fully  up  in  com¬ 
position  to  their  published  analytical  standard. 
Second — that  they  contain  no  H.  C.  rock, 
phosphate  of  iron  or  aluminum,  or  any  in¬ 
ferior  substitutes  for  bone;  no  cheap,  in¬ 
ferior  substitutes  for  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda  or  blood,  such  us  powdered 
leather,  shoddy,  horn,  hair,  or  other  insoluble 
auimal  or  vegetable  matter,  no  marl  or  in¬ 
ferior  make  weights.  The  Mapes  manures 
are  made  from  the  very  best  known  forms  of 
plant  food.  They  enrich  the  soil.  They  are 
not  stimulants. — American  Cultivator. 


MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 

lleuls  Collar  Galls, 
Heals  Boot  Galls, 

Ileitlrs  I  SIC  Gulls, 
lleuls  Saddle  Galls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  ft l  per  eon,  by  ntttll,  postpaid. 

I\l OO UK  HUOS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

Mention  Rural  New  yokkkk.)  Albany,  N .  V. 

CIDER 

PRESSES. 
GRATERS. 
PUMPS, 

ETC. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

\ 

Including  both  KNUCKLE 
JOINT  AND  8CKKVV 
PRESSES,  by  Hand  or  Pow¬ 
er,  for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co., 

118  West  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y* 
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THE  BUML  MEW-TOMEl, 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  OF  CONNECTICUT,  MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  ON 

The  Mapes  Special  Crop  Manures. 

11  SAMPLES— INCLUDING  ALL  ANALYZED  DURING  PAST  YEAR 

AVERACE  “SELLING  PRICE”  per  ton . $44.24 

“  “VALUATION”  of  the  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash  contained  in  each  ton  -  -  -  -  -  40,34 

AVERACE  EXCESS  OF  “SELLING  PRICE”  OVER  “VALUATION,” 

per  ton  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  3.90 

EQUAL  TO  “PERCENTAGE  OF  ADVANCE  OF  SELLING  PRICE 

OVER  VALUATION.” .  9.60 

The  “New  England  Homestead,”  March  26th,  1887,  well  says:  “A  single  analysis  of  any  fertilizer  may  be  very  misleading.  It 
may  he  made  from  what  the  manufacturers  call  a  lucky  sample,  containing  an  exceptionally  large,  amount  ot‘  plant-food,  in  which 
case  the  analysis  will  give  the  goods  a  higher  valuation  than  they  deserve;  or  the  sample  may  be  an  “unlucky”  one,  deficient  in  some 
of  the  elements,  and  in  this  case  the  valuation  will  be  much  below  the  actual  quality  of  the  goods. 

“Therefore,  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  is  the  best  guide  to  the  average  composition  of  any  brand.  The  larger 
the  number  of  analyses  on  which  the  average  is  based,  the  less  will  be  the  chance  for  error  and  the  more  closely  will  the  average 
represent  the  actual  composition  of  the  fertilizer.”  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


BATCFELLER 

THE  CHEAPEST  , 
and  BEST.  d 

Nn  iron  rlrn  In  D 
top  for  butter  or  W 
creaiu  to  adhere  Wb 

All  sizes  made  up 
to  HU)  gallon*  H 

Lever  and  Roller  A 
But  ter  Workers.  [L 
We  also  make 
BOX  CHURNS  ■ 
von  /ii 

CREAM  KlUKS./iflB 
H.  F.  lint,  holler  & 


BARREL  CHURN. 

Mesa  HORSE 

POWERS 

DOG  POWERS. 
—  xTl.x  One  Churn,  or 
— — N$i\\  Horse  Power,  sold 
S..  at  wholesale  price 

^  M*  where  we  have  no 

T— ILnmtotf  as  repre- 
Send  for  Cireu- 

Snn,  Box  M,  Rock  Falls,  III. 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

'  BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

P  Agents  wauted.  Send  for  circular. 
Men  lion  this  paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Old  Reliable  Stover 

IMPROVED. 

Windmills  for  pumping 
waierfor  Railroad*. VUliufes,  fp  xriv/r  r 
Suburban  Houses,  Luvus,  gf  :l:NYfc| 
Dairies,  Brick  Yards,  Drain  - .  ‘  . 

Ing.  Irrigating,  etc.,  as  well 
as  Geared  Windmills  of  all 
sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Haws.  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinder*  operat¬ 
ed  by  Dumping  Windmills,  Corn  and 
Cob  Grinders,  Wood  Saws,  und  the  Dur¬ 
ham  combined  feed  Mills  and  Powers. 
KVecpnrl  )I noli  inn  Co.,  Freeport,  III. 


F(Mt 
-  II  t  V, 

JUAHTS  W-&PL  STIC  V  \V 

VICTORIOUS.  and  wool. 

Received  First  Premium  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  In 
lfWO,  1HH1,  Itws,  IMWt  and  IKHl,  Including  the  Grand 
Gold  Medal  and  two  Silver  Medals,  over  Dederlek 
and  others;  also  World  "*  Fair  »i  New  Orleans,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Fair,  Now  England  and  Dallas  (Texas) 
State,  is*’..  The  most,  rapid,  powerful  and  durable 
pres*  made  :  puts  over  ten  gins  In  carl  bale  every 
three  niluutca;  fully  warranted  nnd  protected; 
three  bales  to  any  mtier  proas’*  two.  Also  Morse 
Powers, Cider  Mills, Corn  Hhellen*,  Feed  Cutters, JtO. 

Sand  for  I  Hunt  rated  circular*.  Address, 
WHITMAN  AUKIC’L  CO.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


It  ha*  no  equal1,  and  make*  the  best,  strongest  and 
most  durable  fence  for  general  use  and  especially  for 
farm  anu  stock  purpose  Weaves  any  length  or  picket, 
rial  or  board,  and  uuy  sized  wire  cun  be  used.  The 
Monarch  Machine  Is  made  of  the  hotd.  mail  rials,  Is 
strong’,  light,  durable,  can  easily  lie  operated  uysnian 
or  bov,  und  will  hut  a  llfe-llme.  This  fence  Is  far 
mu  per  for  to  any  barb  win- fence,  nnd  will  turn  all  kinds 
of  stock . 

For  new  catalogue  and  further  particulars,  address 

M.  C.  HENLEY, 

523  to  533  No.  I  6th  Street, 

RICHMOND  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Bubal  Nicw-YoitKi.it. 


M AKLTACTCItW)  KXllM’ltlVKt.V  MV 
.Inuesvllle  llnrliinc  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


THE 

GreatAmericpn 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


Moss  Rosa  T< 
Wohstnr’a  I)i< 

tii  k  m 
P.O.lioxm 


Greatest.  otTer.  Now1*  yatlr  tlmo 
to  get  order*  for  our  celebrated 
Tnii,  Coffee,  and  Hulling 
I’owdei'.aml  securea  l.oautiful 
Gold  J’.atiu  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set.,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Rand 


>so  Toilet  Sot,  Watch,  Bras*  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
r’a  Dictionary.  Fur  part  ienlara  adore**  , 

K  BULAT  AMLKICA  V  TEA  CO., 

>x 289,  ;n  and  33  Ywtey  St.,  Now  York. 


Mi'itm  Eiif/tni'*, 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
Ft .  i  »  Slid*  V»iv*. 
Statlon*i7,  ForuLls  mil 
Traction.  Clu>*,i«*t 
Mi.|  bet  for  *11  iinrpce*. 
Simple,  itroog  *od4ura- 
blo,  Nn  Parquhtr  sstisr 
•vvrospliKlinl.  H»w  Mill*, 
Tbreabm*  Muebluv*  and 
Agrloultur»l  Implement* 
»nd  machinery  gonurslly. 
Send  for  Illu*‘d  Catsloitue 
A.  II.  Enroa/iar, 


GAY  &  SON 


OTTAWA,  1  LI 

Manufactu¬ 
rers  of 
ROAD 
CARTS. 

Best  made  positive 
ly.  A ’u  home-  motion. 

I  hese  cart*  will  be  \ 
furnished  at  wholt 
sale  prices  to  buy  ere 
In  towns  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  BUDLONG  DISK  HARROWS. 

LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

TUB  ONI.Y  DESIRABLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  Is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circular*,  Catalogue  "D.” 


In  the  Rhode  Island  State  Farm  Experi¬ 
ments  (recently  published  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Homestead ,  and  upon  which  our 
calculations  are  based),  the  Stockbridge 
Potato  Manure  produced  in  1886  MORE 
MARKETABLE  POTATOES  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  each  raised,  than  old 
manure,  green  manure  or  ground  bone; 
wlii  e  in  three  years’  trial,  the  Stock- 
bridge  Manures  produced  09  per  cent, 
more  potatoes  and  corn  than  ground  hone. 

Equal  values  were  used  in  each  case.  This 
three  years’  trial  shows  conclusively  that 
the  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  were 
more  effective  than  stable  manure,  whether 
green  or  composted,  taking  into  account 
the  quality  of  the  crop  and  the  cost  of  ap¬ 
plication,  and  thatou  quick  growing  crops, 
like  com  and  potatoes,  which  practically 
grow  in  si*ty  days,  the  Stockbridge  far 
outstrijtpatl  ground  hone,  which  evidently 
was  too  slow,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
was  lacking  in  plant  food  available  for  and 
adapted  to  corn  and  potatoes. 

At  the  price  at  which  these  manures  can 
be  bought,  of  our  local  agents  this  year, 
they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fertilizers 
in  the  market,  for  although  costing  a  trifle 
more  per  ton  at  the  outset,  they  go  much 
further ,  and  there  is  less  to  handle  and 
apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KN  All E  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenua.  Now  York, 

The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(Tl  l  V  jVIO-CIl  10801.,) 

A  very  highly  noucculrutud,  non  poisonous  fluid— 
mixes  readily  With  cold  or  warm  wafer— the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 

LIC  E, 

MANGE,  SCAB,  nil  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  outer  Diseases  of  Live  Stock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  elrenhir,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  LAWKOHI)  cV  CO., 

Dull  I  more,  Aid. 


MARKETABLE  POTATOES 


* 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


THE  HOWE  BROILER  FARM. 


lthough  there  are  a  dozen 
large  broiler  farms  at  Hara- 
monton,  N.  Jr,  we  have  se¬ 
lected  the  largest  and  most 
successful  in  order  to  describe 
it  to  our  readers.  The  pro¬ 
prietor,  Mr.  E.  C.  Howe,  is 
not  an  U  eubator manufactur¬ 
er  nor  has  he  anything  to  sell.  His  sole  busi¬ 
ness  Is  that  of  raising  chicks  and  ducklings  for 
market.  He  is  probably  tlie  most  successful 
person  at  such  business  in  this  country,  and 
and  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  he  had 
never  seen  au  incu¬ 
bator  oue  year  ago, 
and  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  poul¬ 
try.  Being  given 
two  or  three  les¬ 
sons,  he  ventured 
ahead,  and  his  most 
sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions  have  been  re¬ 
alized. 

To  describe  Mr. 

Howe’s  place  it  may 
be  stated  that  the 
entire  space  devot¬ 
ed  to  broilers  is  2G 
x  200  feet,  or  about 
one-eighth  of  au 
acre;  but  one  mile 
from  his  residence 
he  has  600  hens  on  a 
farm,  in  charge  of 
an  assistant,  which 
have  also  been  a 
success.  HLs  broiler 
farm  is  on  a  town 
lot,  in  the  busy  por¬ 
tion  of  Hammouton 
and  quite  close  to 
the  railroad  sta¬ 
tions.  The  build¬ 
ing  (see  Figure  184,) 
is  a  center  house, 

20  x  20  feet,  used 
for  incubators, with 
a  slaughter-house 


to  them,  and  yet  they  require  no  watching,  as 
he  never  looks  into  them  during  the  day  or 
night  except  to  turn  the  eggs  and  add  the  hot 
water.  Limited  space  will  not  permit  of  a 
full  description  of  the  iueubator  in  this  issue, 
but  we  will  state  that  it  is  the  ordinary  hot 
water  tank  surrounded  by  saw-dust. 

The  brooders  are  heated  by  hot  water  pipes, 
(not  steam)  arranged  as  shown  at  Fig.  185.  A 
stove  with  a  circular  water-back  (or  boiler  sur¬ 
rounding  it),  heats  the  water,  which  rises  as  it 
becomes  heated,  and  flows  into  the  pipes,  re¬ 
turning  to  the  boiler  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stove.  Observe  the  way  the  pipes  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  first,  and  last  being  together,  thus 
evenly  distributing  the  heat.  A  tube  half 
au  inch  iu  diameter  (A,)  is  intended  to  allow 
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and  circulate  around  the  pipes,  but  these 
cold  air  pipes  must  be  below  the 
iron  pipes,  or  the  cool  air  will  come 
out  of  the  tubes  under  the  brooders. 
As  the  air  becomes  heated  it  rises  through  the 
brooder  tubes,  which  are  fastened  in  the  floor. 
These  tubes  are  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  2 )4 
inches  high.  Over  them  are  “mothers”  or 
brooders,  which  are  28  inches  square  and 
three  inches  high  (for  very  young  chicks)  but 
the  legs  are  adjustable, and  the  mothers  can  be 
raised  as  the  chicks  grow.  The  floor  must  not 
be  very  warm,  or  leg  weakness  will  result. 
The  heat  comes  through  the  tubes  and  diffuses 
itself  above  the  chicks.  The  temperature 
under  the  mothers  should  be  90  degrees. 

The  chicks  are  sold  when  from  eight  to  ten 
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at  the  rear,  in 
which  the  chicks 
are  killed  and 
dressed  for  market. 

To  each  end  of  the 
incubator  house  is 
attached  a  brooder 
house  10  x  70  feet, 
making  a  total  space 
of  10  x  140  feet  for 
the  two  wings. 

Each  brooder  house 
has  a  passage-way 
two -and -one -half 
feet  wide,  extend¬ 
ing  the  length  of 
the  building  and 
leading  from  the 
iueubator  house. 

The  brooder  houses 

are  divided  into  partitions  5  x  7}^'  feet  each, 
(deducting  for  passage-way)  making  14  brood¬ 
ers  in  each  wing,  or  28  in  all,  each  brooder  ac¬ 
commodating  100  chicks,  the  total  capacity 
being  8,800  chicks  every  10  weeks. 

Mr.  Howe  hatches  and  raises  his  chicks  with 
hot  water,  uml  does  not  require  lamps.  With 
a  single  exception  his  incubators  are  home¬ 
made,  no  lumps  being  used,  the  heat  being 
maintained  by  drawing  off  a  bucket  or  two 
of  water  from  the  incubators  twice  a  day  and 
udding  boiling  water.  He  has  uo  regulators 


the  escape  of  air  in  the  pipes,  and  is  also  a 
safety-valve.  It  is  attached  to  the  hottest  or 
highest  pipe.  B  is  a  keg  or  barrel  filled  with 
water,  and  connected  with  the  lower  pipe,  to 
give  pressure  to  the  water.  The  stove  is  iu  u 
pit,  below  the  ground.  The  pipes  are  arranged 
side  by  side,  iu  a  box  oue  yard  wide,  six  inches 
deep,  and  70  feet  long,  and  are  held  level  and 
in  place,  by  iron  rods,  or  supports  of  any  kind. 
One  or  two  tubes  ouo  inch  iu  diameter,  extend 
from  this  box,  or  frame,  to  the  outside,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  allows  pure  air  to  come  in 


weeks  old,  and  at  weights  ranging  from  oue 
to  two  pounds,  according  to  the  market  (New 
York  and  Philadelphia)  and  they  ofteu  sell  as 
high  as  60  cents  per  pound,  April  being  the 
best  mouth.  The  loss  does  not  exceed  eight 
per  ueut.  after  they  are  hatched,  the  onlv  dif¬ 
ficulty  being  to  procure  fertile  eggs  in  Winter. 
When  hatched  tney  go  directly  to  the  brood 
ers,  and  are  fed  nothing  for  -4  hours.  The 
first.  10  days  they  are  fed  every  two  hours 
(early  and  late)  on  bread  cooked  and  crumbled 
for  them,  composed  as  follows:  Ground  meat, 
one  part;  corn  meal,  two  parts;  middlings, 
one  part;  ground  oats,  oue  part;  also  a  small 


proportion  of  bread  soda  and  salt.  Sometimes 
this  is  varied  by  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  ground  together, and  one-fourth  groiind 
meat  added.  Mashed  potatoes,  chopped  cab¬ 
bage,  ground  hone,  and  fresh  meat,  occasion¬ 
ally,  are  always  in  order.  After  the  tenth 
day  the  food  is  simply  scalded  instead  of  being 
made  into  bread.  Raw  grain  is  seldom  fed, 
though  cracked  corn  and  wheat  are  allowed 
as 'soon  os  the  chicks  will  eat  them. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  clean,  ami  the  chicks  must  at  no  time 
become  chilled.  On  cold  or  damp  days  they 
are  kept  inside,  but  given  the  privilege  of  the 
yard  on  clear  days.  When  they  become  too 
large  to  get  under  the  mother,  they  will  have 
become  sufficiently  hardy  to  do  without,  as 

the  houses  are 
warm.  As  Mr. 
Howe’s  house  holds 
2,800  chicks  every 
10  weeks,  his  capac¬ 
ity  is  14,000  per 
year,  and  these  are 
raised  on  less  than 
one-eighth  of  au 
acre  of  ground ;  but 
it  is  customary  to 
take  a  vacation  in 
summer.  He  has 
hate-bed  about  4,000 
chicks, some  of  them 
selling  for  a  dollar 
each,  and  is  now 
preparing  to  hatch 
8,000  ducklings. 
The  cost  of  feed  to 
produce  one  pound 
of  chick  is  five 
cents,  but  the  first 
pound  is  costly,  as 
the  expense  of  eggs, 
time  of  incubation, 
labor,  etc.,  are  im¬ 
portant  items.  Mr. 
Howe  does  nearly 
all  the  work  him¬ 
self;  but  is  some¬ 
times  assisted  wheu 
very  busy  killing 
and  dressing  the 
chicks  for  market. 
He  uses  two  stoves 
which  not  only  heat 
his  brooders,  but 
warm  the  incuba¬ 
tor  house,  and  boil 
w^ter  for  the  incu¬ 
bators. 

There  are  quite  a 
number  of  persons 
in  Hammonton  who 
raise  broilers,  but 
keep  no  fowls,  as 
adult  birds  cause 
vermin,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  near  the 
brooders.  Mr. 
Howe  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  very  expert 
in  testing  eggs, 
and  also  as  an  op¬ 
erator  of  incuba¬ 
tors.  His  chicks 
have  brought  not 
onlj'  the  highest  prices  in  market,  but  he  has 
received  many  complimentary  letters  from, 
commission  merchants.  He  keeps  cross-bred 
birds,  but  will,  iu  future,  grade  up  his 
stock  with  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock  males. 
He  has  hardly  been  at  the  business  long 
enough  to  bo  perfect  yet.  Although  expend¬ 
ing  over  $8,000,  Mr.  Howe  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  back  nearly  all  of  his  capital,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  a  profit  also. 

As  we  stated,  Mr.  Howe  has  nothing  for 
sale,  though  he  always  welcomes  visitors,  but 
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as  many  readers  may  desire  further  inform¬ 
ation  wo  will  state  that  Hammonton  has  a 
poultry  association  of  nearly  00  members, 
of  which  Major  Charles  M.  .Iordan  (late  post¬ 
master  at  Summerville,  Mass.)  is  secretary, 
and  ho  av ill  kindly  answer  all  inquiries  or 
show  visitors  the  farms.  In  describing  Mr. 
Howe’s  place,  we  at  the  same  time  describe 
many  similar,  though  smaller  establishments, 
while  limited  space  prevents  giving  other 
methods  which  are  in  use;  but  uono  equal  the 
hot  water  method.  The  total  capacity  of  all 
the  brooders  in  Hammonton  is  estimated  at 
50,000  chicks  every  10  weeks,  yet  the  prices  arc 
high,  and  the  market  far  from  being  over¬ 
stocked.  _ _ _ 

THE  CARON. 

.  On  the  subject  of  caponizing  there  are  a 
number  of  suggestions  to  be  made  which  will 
quiet  many  fears  and  doubts  existing  in  the 
minds  of  many  and  be  of  advantage  to  the 
farmer  and  poultryman  alike, 

The  capon  is  comparatively  little  known  in 
this  country,  except  on  the  bills-of-fare  in  our 
largest  hotels  and  upon  (  lie  tables  of  epicures; 
yet  for  ages  it  has  absorbed  much  attention  in 
England,  France  and  Italy,  and  especially  in 
China,  where  capon  izing,  perhaps,  originated. 
It  is  a  mistaken  Idea  that  groat  skill  is  re¬ 
quired  in  capon  izing.  Some  think  that  it  can 
be  successfully  done  only  after  long  practice, 
while  others  contend  t  hat  to  do  it  properly  the 
services  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  arc  needed. 
Farmers’  wives,  however,  do  the  work  in 
Frauce,  and  in  Italy  children  frequently  per¬ 
form  it. 

Before  caponizing,  it  is  necessary  to  coop 
the  chickens  to  be  cut  and  leave  them  without 
food  for  about  84  hours,  so  that  the  belly  may 
be  as  empty  as  possible,  thus  leaving  the  testi¬ 
cles  plainly  in  view  while  the  work  is  going  on. 
Lay  the  bird  on  a  table  on  Its  left  side  with 
its  bead  toward  the  right  hand.  1  tind  no 
occasion  for  tying  it  down  or  fixing  a  table 
with  levers  and  straps,  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  to  secure  it.  It  will  usually  lie  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  during  the  operation,  except 
when  the  iirst  cut  is  made. 

In  fact  I  have  taken  my  hands  entirely  off  a 
cockerel  and  have  seen  it  remain  motionless 
for  some  little  time.  Place  the  bird  on  the 
table,  as  mentioned,  draw  both  wings  back 
and  bold  them  in  the  left  hand,  then  draw  the 
legs  back,  the  top  one  us  far  as  possible,  and 
hold  them  firmly  under  the  elbow  of  the  left 
arm.  This  leaves  the  heud  free,  which  is  es¬ 
sential.  Then  bare  a  spot  near  the  hip  joint 
either  by  curling  the  feathers  under  or  [duck¬ 
ing  them  out.  The  space  thus  uncovered 
should  be  about  an  inch  square.  With  the 
scalpel  make  an  incision  about  an  inch  from 
the  backbone,  place  the  spreader  in  position 
to  keep  the  ribs  apart  so  that  the  operator 
inay  see  what  he  is  about.  The  hook  is  used 
to  tear  away  the  tissue  and  the  forceps  are 
applied  to  the  testicles  mid  they  are  removed 
one  ut  a  time,  hi  caponizing  a  pullet  the  op¬ 
eration  is  rnueh  the  same,  except  that  it  is  the 
ovary  that  is  cut. 

When  care  is  exercised  in  this  work,  the 
deaths,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  beginner, 
should  not  exceed  two  per  cent.,  and  a  skillful 
operator  ought  not  to  cause  loss  of  life  to 
amount  to  anything.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
operation  the  capon  is  shunned  by  all  his  for¬ 
mer  mates,  and  li  ves  a  solitary  life,  free  from 
the  usual  excitement;  lienee  lie  moves  about 
sluggishly  and  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  grow 
fat,  proper  food  being  given. 

The  meat  of  a  capouizcd  fowl  is  sweeter, 
whiter,  and  retains  the  tenderness  of  spring 
chicken.  Then  again,  the  capon  is  left  to  fat¬ 
ten,  uud  when  the  “broilers”  can  not  be  pro¬ 
cured  the  capon  fills  the  bill,  and  a  few 
mouths  after  the  operation  the  bird  Is  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  spring  chicken  and  worth 
about  ten  cents  a  pound  more.  I  can  think  of 
no  reason  why  a  poultryman  or  u  farmer 
should  not  lie  successful  in  this  business, 

The  Brahmas,  Dorkings,  Cochins,  etc.,  are 
good  breeds  for  making  capons;  iu  fact,  any 
breed  that  is  naturally  large  and  easily  fat¬ 
tened  is  desirable.  Capons  grow  to  the  weight 
of  eight  or  teu  pounds  when  18  or  15 months. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  E.  A.  Y. 

- Ml 

POULTRY  NOTES. 

A  whiter  in  a  late  Rural  says  hens  can  he 
cured  of  eating  eggs  only  by  putting  them  in 
the  pot.  I  have  cured  several  by  shutting 
them  up  in  a  box  or  coop  with  a  nice  nost  con¬ 
taining  two  or  three  porcelain  eggs.  1  gener¬ 
ally  keep  them  three  or  four  days  and  let  them 
exercise  themselves  eating  or  trying  to  out  tho 
porcelain  eggs.  1  watch  them  closely  and  if 
they  lay  I  at  once  remove  the  oggs  so  that 
only  the  porcelain  eggs  remain  for  them  to 
Worry  over.  Whenever  they  quit  [locking 
them,  1  let  them  out  and  have  no  further  trou¬ 
ble.  I  wish  some  one  else  would  try  it  aud  re¬ 
port.  We  take  old  shoe  boxes  and  knock  off 
half  of  one  aide  and  then  divide  the  box  into 


two  or  three  nests,  put  a  cover  over  tho  top, 
and  turn  the  open  side  to  the  wall, lea  ving  only 
room  enough  for  tho  hens  to  go  in.  I  like  this 
better  than  any  of  the  patent  nests  I  have 
seen.  J.  f.  h. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  MAY. 


HORSES. 

“All  flesh  is  grass.”  This  is  true  in  tho 
same  sensa  that  grass  feeds  all  the  domestic 
animals,  and  that  a  good  supply  of  grass  is 
indispensable  to  their  welfare.  It  is  especially 
useful  for  horses,  aud  every  farmer  should 
insure  it  for  this  reason.  Farmers  may  learn 
things  from  city  people.  If  they  go  just  now 
to  a  large  city  they  may  find  bundles  of  green 
rye  for  sale  at  the  stores  for  tho  noon  feeding 
of  the  horses  employed  on  the  streets.  Few 
farmers  are  so  thoughtful  of  their  horses,  and 
rarely  put  in  a  piece  of  rye  in  the  fall  for  use 
iu  the  spriug.  But  if  a  small  plot  of  rye  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  use  as  soon  as  it  is  large 
enough,  aud  a  small  quantity  is  given  to  tho 
workborsemat  noon,  it  will  he  of  great  use. 
It  is  medicitinl,  uud  cools  the  blood  heated  by  a 
winter’s  dry  grain  feeding,  and  will  keep  the 
skin  in  good  working  order. 

Attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  proper  fitting 
of  the  harness.  Bee  that  the  buckles  do  not 
gall  the  skin;  if  they  do,  fasten  shields  of 
smooth  leather  to  the  straps  under  Hie  buck¬ 
les.  Wash  the  neck  and  shoulders  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  alum  and  salt,  which  hardens  tho 
skin  and  euresgnlls.  Keep  the  skin  thorough¬ 
ly  well  brushed  aud  free  from  scurf  and  dust. 
“The  righteous  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,” 
and  he  will  let  his  working  annuals  rest  uu 
the  Sahbftth  Day.  It  is  no  rest  to  hitch  horses 
to  a  carriage  aud  keep  them  on  the  road,  or 
let  the  hired  men  drive  them  out  on  pleasure 
jaunts.  The  seventh  day’s  rest  is  as  necessary 
for  the  horses  as  for  men. 

BROOD  MAKES  AND  COLTS. 

Brood  mares  near  their  fouling  time  need  no 
extra  care  or  attention  excepting  to  watch  the 
springing  of  the  udder.  If  this  is  excessive 
and  the  mare  is  in  good  condition  the  feed 
should  b«  reduced  at.  once.  No  other  farm  an¬ 
imal  needs  less  attention  at  this  time,  or  to  he 
let  alone  more,  and  no  other  brings  its  young 
into  the  world  more  quietly  mid  safely.  When 
the  foal  appeal's  give  the  trm.ro  a  drink  of  tepid 
water  with  fine  oatmeal  aud  bran  stirred  in  it. 
The  third  day  the  regular  food  may  be  given 
and  a  quart  or  two  of  brim  extra  on  account 
of  the  colt.  The  rnnre  should  rest  for  two 
weeks  until  the  colt  is  strong  enough  to  follow 
her  about.  It  is  now  that  the  farmer  who  is 
wise  enough  to  rear  a  colt  or  two  every  year, 
finds  the  value  of  a  few  small  grass  lots,  sown 
with  Orchard  Grass,  for  early  pusture. 

COWS  AND  CALVES. 

The  first  of  May  is  celebrated  in  European 
countries  as  a  f£te  day,  and  the  cows  decked 
with  Mowers  and  bright  ribbons,  and  the  dairy¬ 
maids  equally  bedecked,  go  in  procession  with 
music  to  the  meadow'  for  the  first  time.  No 
pasturing  is  permitted  until  tho  grass  has  be¬ 
come  verdant  under  the  effects  of  the  April 
showers  and  sunshine,  aud  the  cows  can  get  a 
full  bite.  We  should  take  a  lesson  from  this. 
“Between  hay  and  grass  is  a  critical  time” 
only  for  the  liulf-sturved  creatures  which  will 
bloat  themselves  upou  the  unusual  feed.  A 
little  provision  of  green  rye  will  easily  bridge 
over  this  dreaded  interval  and  make  thiugs 
safe.  Feed  makes  milk  and  milk  makes  profit. 
No  farmer  or  dairyman  can  make  his  cows 
profitable  without  good  feeding.  The  loos¬ 
ened  coat  of  the  cows  should  he  carefully 
brushed  off  lest,  it  get  into  the  milk.  A  wire 
card  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  uud  a 
brush  puts  on  a  neat  linish.  Why  should  not 
the  cows  be  kept  as  sleek  aud  clean  as  the 
horses,  even  for  the  sake  of  appearance} 

Calves  should  be  kept  glowing  from  the 
start.  They  do  not  need  cream.  Skimmed 
milk  warmed  to  80  degrees  will  rear  as  good  a 
calf  as  need  be.  A  mouth-old  calf  should 
have  an  ounce  or  so  of  oatmeal  or  lino  bran 
every  day.  Carefully  guard  the  young  things 
from  two  common  dangers:  viz  vermin  aud 
overfeeding.  Thrifty  yearlings  turned  out 
to  grass  are  iu  danger  from  blackleg.  To 
avoid  this  always  fatal  disorder,  give  tho 
common  mixture  of  sulphur,  molasses  and 
eroam-of-tartar,  every  morning — one  table- 
spoonful  at  a  dose.  For  diarrhoea,  a  pint  of 
hot  new  milk  given  every  two  hours  and  no 
other  food,  will  be  immediately  effective;  but 
never  give  alum  or  other  astringents  which 
only  make  mutters  worse.  Accustom  tho 
yearling  heifers  to  lie  handled  as  cows  are. 
Brush  them  aud  handle  tho  udder  and  teats 
and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  duties 
which  will  cotno  upon  thorn  in  time.  It 
will  save  a  world  of  trouble  afterwards. 


Working  oxen  should  have  places  upon  a 
great  many  farms  where  now  they  are  de¬ 
spised  because  they  are  not  handled  prop¬ 
erly.  iu  training  young  steers,  teach 
them  a  quick  step  and  steadiness  at  a  pull. 
Those  are  learned  only  by  degrees  and  by  not 
giving  them  impossible  tasks  at  the  first. 
Confidence  is  gained  by  success,  and  light 
tasks  invariably  well  performed  lead  up  to 
heavier  work.  Shoes  should  be  used  for  oxen 
working  upon  stony  roads.  In  field  work 
these  animals  should  ho  permitted  to  rest  a 
full  hour  at  noon,  and  their  feeding  should  bo 
finely  ground  feed  and  twice  its  weight  only 
of  finely  cut  bay.  To  permit  of  the  needful 
rumination  give  them  a  few  minutes’  rest  oc¬ 
casionally  through  the  day. 

SWINE. 

“A  hog  must  root  or  die.”  This  is  true  in 
two  souses.  It  must  root  to  find  its  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  food,  aud  its  health  is  better  secured 
by  this  natural  proclivity.  Opportunities 
should  be  afforded  for  It.  A  fallow  field  may 
be  usefully  turned  over  in  this  way,  and  if  it 
is  sown  with  a  few  quarts  of  corn  occasionally 
it  will  encourage  the  pigs  iu  their  useful  la¬ 
bors.  A  pig  is,  or  may  bo  made,  the  most 
profitable  of  farm  stock,  if  it  is  only  reasona¬ 
bly  well  treated.  Bows  with  young  litters 
should  have  the  ruu  of  an  old  pasture,  which 
is  nlways  infested  with  cut-worms  ami  grubs. 
These  will  be  pagerly  hunted  aud  the  land 
cleared  of  them.  Ad  orchard  may  also  be 
occupied  by  them  with  advantage  to  the  trees 
as  the  fallen  and  wormy  fruit  will  be  con¬ 
sumed.  Binall  pigs  for  market  are  the  most 
profitable  and  by  feeding  March  pigs  well  they 
will  weigh  150  or  200  pounds  by  September.  Do 
not  feed  them  for  fut,  but  for  lean  and  fat  to¬ 
gether.  Feed  will  make  the  fat  uud  exercise 
will  secure  the  lean-  meat.  Above  all  things 
carefully  guard  pigs  against  filth  in  feed,  wa¬ 
ter  and  lodging.  No  other  animal  is  more 
healthful  if  so  kept. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

It  is  better  to  shear  sheep  in  the  grease  than 
to  undertake  the  okl-fasliioned  washing  in  a 
stream,  or  pond.  A  good  way  of  washing  is 
to  make  a  tank  large  enough  to  hold  a  sheep 
completely  immersed.  Have  a  supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water  by  which  the  tank  can  be  kept 
properly  filled.  Each  sheep  is  immersed  and 
by  the  help  of  soft-soap  is  cleansed  in  three 
minutes;  20  sheep  can  be  washed  in  one  hour. 
The  wool  thus  washed  dries  soft.  Keep  the 
sheep  in  a  dean  pasture  and  shear  in  a  week. 
The  old  method  is  a  barbarism.  For  cuts 
made  in  shearing  apply  common  pine  tar. 
Peed  tho  ewes  that  are  intended  for  sale:  it 
will  help  the  lambs  as  well.  Keep  a  close 
watch  over  the  owes  from  which  lambs  are 
taken,  and  milk  them  if  necessary.  Do  not 
forget  to  snlt  the  sheep  once  a  week.  Tag  all 
the  sheep  that  are  are  on  young  grass  to  keep 
them  clean  and  avoid  fly-blow.  Dip  the 
lambs  in  tobacco  water  to  clean  them  of  ticks, 
or  use  crude  petroleum  as  described  several 
times  iu  the  Rural.  Pare  the  feet  of  the 
old  sheep  and  shorten  the  toes  before  they  are 
turned  out. 

Good  Treatment  for  any  Disease. — One 
word  more  about  tlmt  “hollow  horn.”  As  to 
that  treatment  given  on  page  802, 1  think  that 
J.  P.  aud  the  “cow  doctor"  together  did  the 
animal  more  good  than  either  of  them  could 
have  done  alone.  As  to  the  “high  authorities” 
spoken  of  by  the  Rural  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  I  have  kept  cattle  for 30  yours  and  have 
in  thut  time  hud  several  cows  that  suffered 
from  an  ailment  which  is  known  as  “hollow 
horn,”  whatever  Its  real  muuo  or  character 
may  be.  In  tho  disease  I  speak  of,  the  eyes 
have  a  strained  look,  the  countenance  is  beg¬ 
gared,  the  hair  is  rough  and  stands  out,  while 
the  horns  are  cold  at  the  base.  1  would  not 
bore  a  horn,  though  I  have  seen  it  done  and 
found  the  born  as  hollow  as  a  gourd  aud  de¬ 
void  of  blood.  Poor,  old  cows  just  after  calv¬ 
ing  are  prone  to  tho  disease.  I  know  that 
cows  which  have  poor  treatment  and  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  bad  weather  are  most  liable  to  lie 
sick,  though  I  have  seen  fat  cows  in  summer 
time  troubled  with  the  disease.  I  believe  it 
to  be  due  to  some  spinal  affection.  My  remedy 
is  to  put  the  animal  iuto  warm  quarters,  give 
Olio  tnblcspoonful  of  pulverized  saltpeter,  rub 
tho  horns  at  the  head  with  a  little  spirits  of 
turpentine,  give  one-half  tablespoon ful  of 
black  pepper  iu  a  bran  mash,  rub  the  back 
briskly,  first  with  the  hand  aud  afterwards 
with  a  horse  brush,  keep  out  of  cold  storms 
and  wind  and  give  plenty  of  good,  nourishing 
food.  w.  s.  T, 

Sonoma,  N.  C. _ 

The  Best  Calf-Feeder. — I  have  never 
used  a  calf-feeder,  but  I  agree  with  H.  B.  Q., 
that  the  best  feeder  is  the  pail.  I  leave  the 
calf  with  its  mother  three  or  four  days.  It.  is 
then  not  much  more  trouble  to  teach  it  to 
drink,  it  gets  a  more  natural  start,  and  is  a 
great  help  iu  getting  the  first  few  days’  milk. 
Where  hut  one  calf  is  raised,  tho  little  trouble 
a  feeder  might  save  would  hardly  pay  for  its 


expense.  When  half  a  dozen  calves  are 
raised,  you  would  have  to  stand  by  and  feed 
them  one  at  a  time,  or  have  a  half  a  dozen 
feeders.  It  would  save  time  and  trouble  to 
feed  them  all  out  of  a  trough  where  all  could 
feed  at  one  time.  1  do  not  see  how  meal,  bran 
or  middlings  can  be  fed  with  the  drink  in  a 
feeder.  Then  it  strikes  me  that  constantly 
sucking  at,  this  rubber  teat  would  keep  the 
calves  in  mind  of  sucking  the  cow  so  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  break  up  the  habit.  Btill  I 
believe  that  a  calf  would  naturally  feel  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  if  allowed  to  suck  its  food  rather 
than  to  drink  it,  and  I  think  it  would  thrive 
better  for  awhile  nt  least,  if  it  could  suck  in¬ 
stead  of  dnuk  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  All 
things  considered  1  would  take  the  old  way. 

Morins  Co.  N.  J.  chan.  lee. 


The  System  ok  Soilin' a  Cattle  lias  been 
discussed  at  our  Farmers’  Club.  As  usual, 
letters  were  requested  from  those  who  had 
practiced  the  system.  After  these  were  rend 
the  members  discussed  the  points  brought  out 
in  them.  The  advantages  claimed  for  soiling 
appear  to  lie  that  from  two  to  three  times  as 
many  head  of  cattle  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
land  as  under  the  old  system.  No  inside 
fences  ere  needed  on  the  farm,  more  manure 
is  handily  saved,  it  necessitates  a  cleaner  cul¬ 
tivation,  cattle  are  loss  liable  to  disease,  and 
tho  milk  and  butter  are  less  liable  to  be  taint¬ 
ed  from  noxious  woods.  No  man  can  make  a 
success  of  it  unless  be  has  first-class  help  or 
does  the  work  himself.  Good,  convenient 
barns  are  necessary.  Rye  should  be  sowed 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  cut  by  the  last  of  May. 
Then  Orchard  Grass, Rod  Clover, barley  or  oats 
and  corn  fodder  in  succession  will  give  an 
abundance  of  green  food.  Rye  should  be  cut 
before  it  is  too  far  advanced.  The  same  is 
true  of  Orchard  Grass.  When  left  too  long 
they  become  hard  and  woody.  In  sowiug 
fodder  corn  the  great  error  is  to  sow  it  too 
thick.  It  was  claimed  that  oue-half  a  bushel 
per  acre,  planted  in  drills,  will  produce  as 
much  nutriment  as  when  or  two  bushels 
uro  sowed  broadcast  or  drilled.  d.  l\  h. 

Auburn,  N.  Y, 

*•»  — 

A  Sure  Cure  for  “Hollow  Horn." — The 
Rural  states  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
“hollow  horn.”  Tho  horns  of  thousands  of 
cattle  freeze  in  winter.  In  fact,  the  horns  of 
all  cattle  exposed  to  the  frosty  air  of  cold 
nights  will  lie  chilled  either  up  or  down  ac- 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  Tho  older 
tho  animal  and  the  smaller  the  horn,  tho 
greater  the  danger  from  freezing.  When  in 
the  spring  t  he  oldjfarmer  found  his  cow  droopy 
uud  the  horns  hot  aud  appetite  poor,  and  bored 
a  hole  m  the  horn,  and  gave  the  “horn  ail” 
vent,  he  did  a  good  thing.  If  he  had  cut  off, 
ns  late  ns  March,  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
tops  of  the  horns,  proof  would  have  been  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  foul  smell,  and  pus  exuding 
that  something  was  surely  wrong.  He  would 
have  done  much  better  if  ho  had  cut  off  tho 
horns  close  up  to  tho  head.  To  uriderstaud 
this  liorn  freezing  matter,  suppose  you  had 
two  fingers  at  the  top  of  your  hen-l  each  a  foot 
long,  and  for  gloves  had  a  pair  of  sheet  iron 
horns.  How  would  you  stand  the  cold!  If 
left  out  in  the  frost  “neuralgia”  and  “born  ail" 
would  surely  result.  Chill  or  freeze  an  ani¬ 
mal’s  horns  and  it  can  be  pardoned  for  having 
the  “hollow  horn.”  Many  cattle  on  the  plains 
suffer  horribly  from  frosted  horns.  Dehorn¬ 
ing  becomes  merciful  in  such  cases. 

Henry  Co.,  Ills.  H.  h.  haaff. 

■  «»> 

Feeding  Cat.vkk. — I  let  a  calf  suck  two 
days;  by  that  time  it  is  strong  and  bright  to 
learn.  Then  I  take  it  away  and  teach  it  to 
drink  by  putting  its  head  in  the  pail,  insert¬ 
ing  a  finger  into  its  mouth;  then  I  slip  it  out 
os  soon  as  it  commences  to  suck.  In  a  few 
<iuys  it  will  drink  from  the  pail  without  evon 
holding  its  head.  In  two  weeks’  time  i  pour 
the  milk  into  a  trough,  uud  after  the  calves 
have  drank  that  up,  1  put  some  oats  in  the 
trough.  They  grow  .strong  and  fast.  I  uso 
new  milk  at  first,  but  after  about,  two  weeks 
I  give  them  sweet,  skim-milk.  I  no  not  feed 
corn  meal  as  it  causes  indigestion.  H.  i>. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  IN 
ITALY. 

PROF.  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

Objects  of  the  show;  classificat  ion  mul  prizes; 
the  curse  of  oleomaryarine;  great  injury 
caused  by  it  to  American  dairy  interests. 

From  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
aud  Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  I 
have  received  the  rules,  prize  list  und  entry 
form  of  an  International  Dairy  Show  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  will  bo 


held  ufc  Parma,  “on  the  first  day  ;  >»f  nl<  n 

her.”  The  programme  stat  -s  ♦ '  ,  “<  insider 

lag  the  preseat  condition  of  t  i 

of  the  kingdom.”  it  iaordnim  :.•>  i  i 

the  show  Shall  beheld  at  t  jilac"  ,■>  ■  nl  Line 

mentioned  with  the  object  >  n  i  . 

saidindnstryanewimpul.se  and  more  espec¬ 
ially  of  increasing  the  export  of  its  products.” 
The  prizes  consist  of  medals,  of  which  there 
are  10  gold,  55  silver,  and  74  bronze.  The 
Ministry  will  lay  out  the  sum  of  5,000  lire 
[$005. — Ens.)  in  the  purchuse  of  “several  of 
he  best  implements  that  have  obtained  the 
fl rst  prizes”— presumably  with  the  object  of 
introducing  among  the  people  ideas  of  im¬ 
proved  dairy  appliances.  The  show  promises 
to  be  au  attractive  one,  and  well  worth  a  run 
down  into  the  south-east,  to  see  it.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  “regional  agri¬ 
cultural  competition  iu  that  city,”  so  that 
there  will  be  n  double  show,  separate  though 
not  disunited,  and  strong  in  mutual  help,  en¬ 
couragement  and  attraction. 

In  the  classes  under  the  heading  of  “Milk 
Preserves,”  there  are  one  gold,  two  silver,  and 
two  bronze  medals  for  condensed  inillc;  then 
there  are  three  butter  sections,  one  for  “fresh 
butter,”  one  for  “preserved  butter,”  “salt  flut¬ 
ter”  and  “melted  butter,”  and  one  for  “whey 
butter,”  with  one  gold,  four  silver  aud  eight 
bronze  medals.  There  are  five  sections  for 
cheese,  some  at  which  are  rather  curious. 
First,  two  gold,  eight  silver  and  ten  bronze 
medals  are  o tiered  for  “cow  milk  cheeses,  hard, 
rich,  single,  dry.”  These  terms  refer,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  to  Parmesan,  Cacciocavello,  and  similar 
hard  cheeses.  In  the  next  section,  one  silver 
and  two  bronze  medals,  quite  enough,  as  I 
fancy  are  offered  for  “Centrifugated  Milk 
Cheeses,  dry  ns  well  as  artificially  enriched.” 
This  section  refers,  of  course,  to  skim-milk  and 
to  oleomargarine  cheeses,  aud  does  not  add  to 
the  value  or  the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  Italian 
Government  lias  not  committed  a  blunder  in 
recognizing  oleomargarine  cheese  at  all.  Skim- 
milk  cheese  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  no 
doubt,  but  artificially  enriched  cheese  is  cal¬ 
culated  only  to  bring  discredit  ou  cheese-mak¬ 
ing  in  general  in  auy  country  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  1  have  au  impression  that  you  in 
America  are  well  aware  Of  the  mischief  which 
your  oleomargarine  cheese-makers  have 
done  to  your  general  cheese-making  in¬ 
dustry.  The  reputation  of  your  cheese 
has  suffered  very  severely,  as  T  am 
well  aware,  m  this  country,  since  it 
became  known  to  us  that  some  of  your  men— 
those  of  them  who  had  not  much  morality  to 
lose— bod  boguu  to  make  oleomargarine  cheese, 
and  the  exports  of  your  cheese  have  very  seri¬ 
ously  fallen  off  In  the  period.  This  is  the  pun¬ 
ishment — loss  of  reputation,  and  consequent 
loss  of  trade — which  falls  on  the  innocent 
through  nefarious  practices  of  the  guilty. 
Skim-milk  must  be  utilized  some  how,  of 
course,  but  let  it  bo  utilized  honestly,  openly, 
and  fairly,  and  not  in  a  way  to  cheat  the  pub¬ 
lic,  It  was  rumored  several  years  ago  that  in 
a  cheese  factory  in  one  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England,  oleomargarine  cheese  was 
about  to  be  or  was  being  made.  I  immediately 
pointed  out  iu  the  press  the  potentialities  of 
such  a  rumor,  eveu  if  it  wore  nothing  more 
than  u  rumor— how  it  would  bring  discredit 
ou  cheese-making  iu  general,  how  our  cheese 
would  suffer  iu  reputation  and  price,  and  so 
on.  Whether  or  not  any  such  cheese  was  ever 
actually  made  iu  the  factory  in  question,  or  in 
any  other  in  this  country,  1  have  not  been  able 
to  clearly  ascertain ;  but  in  any  case  the  no¬ 
tion  was,  1  believe,  nipped  in  the  bud,  for 
nothing  has  come  of  it  or  been  heard  of  it, 
siuce,  in  this  country.  But  our  public  are 
saturated  with  the  fact  that  “lard  cheese”  is 
made  iu  America  and  sent  to  England,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  your  cheese  has  suffered  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  third  section  for  cheese  in  the  Italian 
show  offers  one  gold,  four  silver,  and  four 
bronze  medals,  for  rich,  soft  aud  uncooked 
cheese— cream  cheeses  and  cheeses  enriched 
with  cream.  The  fourth  offers  two  gold,  two 
silver  and  two  bronze  medals  (totally  reserved 
to  Italian  producers),  for  “imitation  cheeses 
of  the  best  foreign  types;  Kmmenthal,  Gru- 
yi-re,  Battel mott,  Spalen,  Chester,  Edam,  Brie, 
Roquefort,  etc.”  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  Italians  are  not  satisfied  with  their  own 
national  cheeses,  as  I  may  term  t  hem,  their 
unsurpassed  Gorgonzola,  for  instance,  but 
must  needs  aim  at  imitat  ing  the  cheeses  of 
other  countries.  This  sort  of  feeling  is  not 
confined  to  Italy.  There  are  also  silver  anil 
bronze  medals  for  cheeses  made  from  the  milk 
ot  sheep,  gouts  and  buffaloes;  ns  well  as  for 

clotted  cream”  (which  is  oddly  classed  among 
tbe  “inferior  products  of  milk”),  “sugar  of 
milk,  aud  “beverages  of  fermented  whey.” 

L  he  rest  of  the  classes  are  for  dairy  para¬ 
phernalia  of  one  kind  or  another,  very  com¬ 
prehensive  in  aim  aud  intention.  It  is  not 
likely  that  American  exhibitors  will  send  dairy 
products;  but  1  fancy  that  some  of  them 


might  score  something  if  they  sent  dairy  ap¬ 
pliances — cheese  presses,  curd  cutters,  milk 
agitators,  butter  firkins,  milk  weighing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  so  on.  Application  must  be  mado 
by  exhibitors  to  the  Executive  Committee  at 
Parma. 

Mir.K  ABBORBING  Bad  Odokh.— Good  dairy-' 
men  say  that  milk  will  absorb  foul  odors  and 
retain  them.  1  can  believe  it  now.  I  have 
mado  an  experiment.  I  worked  at  a  place 
where  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of  four 
cows.  The  milk  was  Ret  in  pans  iuono  corner, 
piled  on  the  floor,  one  above  the  other.  The 
stove  was  at  one  side  of  the  pans,  and  at  the 
other  a  place  was  made  for  old  boobs  and 
shoes.  One  pair  of  rubber  boots  were  particu¬ 
larly  offensive.  They  were  placed  with  the 
others  at  times,  and  whenever  this  was  (lone 
the  odor  was  plainly  perceptible  in  the  but¬ 
ter.  This  was  not  a  pleasant  experiment,  but 
it  was  remarkably  forcible.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  kitchens  where  butter  is  made  under 
such  circumstances.  Does  anybody  wonder 
that  there  is  poor  sale  for  it?  j.  s.  coft. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 


In  a  recent  Rural  an  advertisement  was 
given  in  which  various  pretty  dairymaids 
were  washing  out  a  churn  with  soap.  The 
picture  was  attractive,  but  I  would  not  use 
any  soap  about  dairy  utensils.  Scalding 
water  and  clean  sand  for  scouring  are  far 
better,  tn  my  opinion.  dairymaid. 

Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  forms  of  pigs, 
even  in  a  fixed  breed.  Some  will  have  a  long 
body  and  some  a  short  one;  some  will  be  high¬ 
er  ou  the  legs  and  some  lower;  some  will  have 
ft  longer  snout  than  others.  The  last  feature 
is  the  least  important,  although  many  per¬ 
sons  make  it  of  the  greatest  consideration, 
while  in  fact,  it.  is  really  about  the  last  thing 
to  worry  about.  If  a  man  is  going  to  keep 
hogs  to  please  his  eye,  ho  can  fuss  about  uu 
inch  or  so  of  snout  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and 
make  it  a  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  talk  and 
thought;  but  if  he  is  keeping  hogs  to  make 
something  out  of  them  and  to  help  enrich  his 
farm,  that  is  another  thing. 

For  my  part  t  like  a  good  strong  and  moder¬ 
ately  long  snout.  It  gives  the  hog  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  business,  something  cunning;  while 
the  little  piggy,  stubbed-off  nose  looks  as 
though  that  pig  was  finished,  and  so  it  is,  so 
far  as  much  growth  is  concerned. 

Growth  is  what  we  want  in  a  pig.  With¬ 
out  it  there  is  no  profit.  A  pig  with  a  loug 
nose  generally  has  a  long  body.  This  is  a  good 
point,  but  it  must  not  be  the  only  considera¬ 
tion  in  our  selection  of  a  male.  The  hams 
must  be  carefully  viewed,  aud  if  thoy  are  not 
well  rounded  out,  and  deep  down,  the  pig  is 
locking  in  a  most  valuable  part.  The  should- 
el’s  too,  should  be  broad  and  the  back  should 
be  the  same,  aud  well  rounded,  if  we  want 
lots  of  spare-rib.  A  flat-sided  hog  will  make 
more  mess  pork  in  proportion,  and  will  lack 
iu  thickness  along  the  line.  The  legs  should 
always  be  short,  as  this  feature  denotes  au  easy 
keeper,  because  such  a  hog  will  always  be  a 
quiet  one.  A  loug  legged  or  stilted  hog  will 
always  be  ou  the  run,  and  will  never  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  best  of  food. 

The  male  should  be  selected  for  a  special 
purpose.  If  the  herd  needs  to  be  improved 
in  any  special  feature  that  point  should  be 
prominent-  in  the  male,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  not  be  deficient  iu  some  other  parts; 
or  while  one  feature  is  being  improved  an¬ 
other  perhaps  equally  as  good  will  be  spoiled. 

When  I  was  brooding  to  form  the  Victoria 
breed  of  swine,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I 
wanted  to  got  more  hair  ou  my  ideal  pig  and 
searched  the  whole  country  to  get  a  pig  with 
au  extra  line  and  thick  coat.  At  last,  through 
the  favor  of  A.  B.  Miller,  Esq.  ,a  leading  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  New  York  City, one  was  obtained, 
and  the  coat  of  the  coming  breed  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  proper  selection  afterwards.  My 
then  ideal  nose  was,  however,  a  thing  of  the 
past, and  it  took  years  of  selection  and  careful 
mating  to  restore  it.  If  the  pigs  are  to  bo  fat¬ 
tened  early,  then  the  sire  should  be  more 
chunky  than  otherwise,  which  will  naturally 
secure  pigs  with  heavy  quarters  or  those  more 
meaty.  Such  pigs  will  take  on  flesh  at  any 
time  and  may  be  killed  when  young.  The  sire 
with  longer  body  and  more  range  in  his  form 
will  beget  larger  pigs,  aud  those  which  will 
make  more  growth,  weigh  heavier  and  be 
more  desirable.  I  like  a  propensity  to  grow 
in  anything,  nud  a  good  strong  appetite  to 
go  with  it,  as  it  usually  does.  They  help  each 
other,  aud  this  is  a  w  ise  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  we  should  turn  to  account,  as  we 


always  can,  if  we  will  not  let  our  prejudices 
and  notions  run  away  with  sound  judgment. 


farm  (Topics. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


In  several  of  the  States  there  is  a  movement 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  farmers’ 
institutes.  In  several  of  the  Legislatures  bills 
have  been  introduced  asking  for  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose.  This  is  certainly  very 
wise.  A  year  ago  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
appropriated  $5,000  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  no  appropriation 
made  by  that  State  will  bear  mure  or  richer 
fruit  than  this.  As  this  subject  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  well  thut  it  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed,  aud  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a  wide  hiatus  be¬ 
tween  the  best  and  the  poorest  methods  and 
management  of  the  farmers  in  every  neigh- 
borhooil  and  in  every  State.  Could  the  best 
replace  the  poorest  even  on  a  few  farms  of 
each  township,  the  not  gain  to  the  country 
would  bo  immense.  Nothing  will  tend  so 
much  to  accomplish  this  as  well-conducted 
farmers’  institutes.  I  have  attended  aud  tak¬ 
en  part  in  those  meetings  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
New  Yor  kand  Wisconsin,  aud  am  thus  well 
acquainted  with  the  management  and  results, 
and  from  my  observation  I  feel  assured  that 
no  State  can  afford  to  miss  such  a  fruitful 
source  for  rapid  advancement,  as  is  furnished 
by  these  popular  schools  for  the  farmer. 

Michigan  first  inaugurated  a  system  of  in¬ 
stitutes.  These  are  controlled  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  has  also  charge  of 
the  agricultural  college.  The  faculty  of  the 
college,  during  the  long  winter  vacation,  at¬ 
tend  these  institutes  and  furnish  one-half  the 
addresses.  The  remainder  of  the  pupers  are 
prepared  by  the  people  of  the  region  where 
the  institute  is  held.  There  are  four  sessions 
at  each  institute,  and  three  papers  arc  read  at 
each  session.  This  gives  ample  time  aud  op¬ 
portunity  for  questions  and  disenssiou  after 
each  paper.  The  State  votes  aunually  to 

pay  the  expenses  of  the  institutes— that  is,  to 
pay  the  actual  expenses  of  the  lecturers.  Each 
place  must  furnish  a  hall,  issue  programmes, 
arrange  for  music,  for  exhibitions,  aud  see 
that  the  meeting  is  thoroughly  advertised. 
Six  institutes  are  held  each  winter.  There 
are  many  more  applications  each  season  than 
cun  be  satisfied.  These  institutes  iu  Michigan 
have,  aided  to  make  the  agricultural  college 
very  popular  among  the  farmers,  have  been 
of  great  direct  practical  value  to  them  and 
have  also  lieueflted  the  Professors  greatly  by 
the  uew  ideas  they  have  gained,  and  also  by 
showing  them  more  fully  what  the  farmers 
need. 

Iu  Wisconsin, as  before  stated,  $5,000  were  de¬ 
voted  to  this  purpose,  and  52  institutes  were 
held  the  past  winter.  For  next  season  $13,000 
will  be  available  aud  75,iustitutes  will  be  held. 
Even  then  they  cannot  begin  to  accept  all  the 
invitations  to  hold  institutes.  This  fuud  is  iu 
the  hands  of  t  he  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University,  who  ore  responsible  for  its  wise  use. 
A  sub-committee  from  this  board  have  wisely 
appointed  Mr.  W.  H.  Morrison  to  superintend 
the  institutes.  It  would  be  diflleult  to  secure  a 
man  better  fitted  (or  this  work.  He  avoids 
all  topics  that  might  awaken  partisan  feeling, 
or  in  any  way  disturb  the  meetings,  holding 
the  attention  strictly  to  the  subject  matter  in 
hand.  Either  Mr.  Morrison  or  one  of  his  as¬ 
sistants  presides,  and  thus  there  are  no 
awkward  pauses  aud  very  few  tedious  addres¬ 
ses.  The  speakers,  iu  debate,  are  held  to  the 
subject  and  no  time  is  lost.  Mr.  Morrison 
secures  able  speakers  to  open  the  discussion 
ou  all  subjects  iu  which  the  farmers  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Nor  does  ho  confiuo  himself  te  Wis¬ 
consin.  Such  men  as  Gould  and  Terry  from 
Ohio,  Roberts,  from  New  York,  Sanborn, 
from  Misouri,  aud  Chamberlain,  from  Iowa, 
are  secured,  and  it  uueds  not  to  be  said  that 
the  farmers  obtain  the  very  best  and  latest 
information  upon  all  agricultural  topics.  I 
think  Ohio  works  much  as  does  Wisconsin. 
The  expenditure,  is.  I  believe,  more  restrictive, 
and  so  the  work  cannot  lie  made  so  valuable. 
New  York  is  just  startingand  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Lockport  Institute,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  she  w  ill  not  lag  behind. 

Wherever  I  have  been  in  Michigan,  iu  the 
Western  Reserve  of  Ohio,  Now  York  and  Wis 
consm,  the  meetings  are  crowded  with  intelli 
gent,  eager  listeners,  and  the  hearty  enthus¬ 
iasm  shows  full  well  that  the  work  is  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciated.  From  what  1  have  said 
it  is  evident  thut  Wisconsin  is  ahead  ui  this 
work.  Her  extra  means  euablcs  her  to  secure 
the  best  talent  and  to  hold  a  large  number  of 
institutes  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  six  in¬ 


stitutes  are  a  good  thing,  fifty  are  about  six 
times  as  valuable. 

Tbe  various  legislatures  are  now  in  session 
and  just  now  is  the  time  to  inaugurate  this 
valuuble  undertaking.  The  prospective  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  an  organization  Is  so  patent 
that  few  legislators  will  say  nay.  Never  a 
word  has  been  said  iu  the  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
tures  against  these  institutes.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  no  project  is  more  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  or  will  pay  back  larger  returns  for 
a  liberal  appropriation. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Trespassing  Poultry.— I  live  in  a  coun¬ 
try  village.  1  have  spucious  grounds  which  I 
take  pleasure  in  adorning  with  flowers  and 
shrubs.  My  neighbors  keep  fowls.  No  sooner 
is  tin?  ground  stirred  in  the  spring  than  these 
fowls  flock  to  my  premises.  Thoy  scratch  up 
seeds,  as  soon  as  planted.  Bedding  plants  are 
uprooted  or  broken  by  scratching  or  wallow¬ 
ing  among  them.  Not  a  fine  specimen  of 
fruit  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the 
hens  having  a  peck  at  it  before  I  cun  gather 
it.  They  do  not  always  wait  for  fruit  to  fall. 

T  have  seen  them  in  trees  stretching  out  their 
necks  eating  whatever  was  within  reach.  The 
owners  of  the  fowls  pay  little  heed  to  my  ap¬ 
peal  for  protection.  Iu  my  opinion  such  men 
openly  break  the  commandment  “thou  shalt 
not  steal,”  by  permitting  their  fowls  to  come 
to  my  premises  for  food  which  they  ought  to 
supply.  I  have  protection  against  cattle  and 
other  animals.  Fowls  have  wings  and  fly 
over  proper  fences.  They  do  not  come  under 
satisfactory  regulations  regarding  public 
pounds.  If  1  kill  and  eat  them  I  am  liable  to 
au  action  for  theft.  If  I  send  the  dead  car¬ 
casses  to  the  owner  I  may  be  summoned  to 
answer  before  the  law  for  malicious  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property.  I  know  of  such  a  case  that 
cost  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  $5  each. 
The  lawyer  pocketed  the  money,  giving  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  to  both  parties  for  stop¬ 
ping  the  suit.  I  don’t  want  to  fee  lawyers  or 
to  offend  the  law.  L.  a.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  nothing  more  annoying 
to  the  gardener  or  experimenter  chan  the  dam¬ 
age  caused  by  hens.  The  man  who  takes  de¬ 
light  in  flowers  and  small  fruits  is  sure  to  keep 
his  own  hens  confined.  Too  frequently  he  has 
neighbors  who  have  nothing  for  hens  to  de¬ 
stroy.  These  cannot  undertand  how  valuable 
a  new  flower  or  fruit  may  seem  to  the  gardener. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  unlawful  to  kill  tres¬ 
passing  poultry,  even  after  serving  notice  upon 
the  owner  that  they  will  be  killed  if  they  tres¬ 
pass  again,  the  owner  is  liable  for  damages  if 
he  permits  them  to  trespass  again  after  one 
notification.  Special  laws,  however,  on  this 
subject  are  needed  in  most  of  the  States. 

Waste  of  Labor.— There  will  bo  lots  of 
labor  wasted  this  summer,  work  that  might 
be  turned  into  money  will  be  thrown  awayou 
many  farms.  1  know  men  who  will  cultivate 
corn  day  after  day  with  a  dull  cultivator. 
They  think  thoy  do  good  business  to  save  a 
little  blacksmith's  bill,  but  they  speud  twice 
as  much  iu  making  harder  work  for  horse  and 
man.  Lots  of  work  will  be  done  with  a  hoe 
the  front  edge  of  which  is  as  thick  as  the  back. 
The  workman  goes  on  hacking  away  with  his 
dull  hoe,  wasting  half-au-hour's  work  every 
day  he  uses  it.  Let  him  spend  an  hour  some 
rainy  day  iu  working  that  edge  down  sharp 
on  a  grindstone  or  with  a  tile.  Let  him  carry 
a  file  iu  his  pocket  and  spend  two  minutes 
every  few  hours  iu  filing  the  edge,  aud  he  wTill 
save  more  than  he  can  make  on  two  acres. 

Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.  john  mclane. 

Wet  or  Dry  Soil  for  Plowing?— Old 
fanners  have  frequently  told  me  that  the 
drier  the  ground  was  at  plowing,  the  better 
their  crop  of  com  would  bo.  One  man  said 
the  best  crop  he  ever  raised  was  grown  from 
soil  that  was  so  dry  at  the  time  of  plowing 
that  he  had  to  use  two  teams  My  experience 
is  just  the  other  way.  Iu  1885  1  plowed  three 
acres  of  an  upland  Timothy  sod.  The  soil  is 
a  rich  clay  loam,  somew  hat  rolling,  so  that 
water  cannot  stand  on  auy  part  of  it.  Two 
acres  were  plowed  as  soon  as  the  frost  came 
out.  The  rest  was  plowed  at  seeding,  when 
the  ground  was  so  dry  that  one  good  team 
could  hardly  pull  the  plow.  It  was  all  fitted 
alike  aud  all  planted  with  the  same  kind  of 
corn.  No  fertilizer  was  used  but  laud  plaster 
which  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
acre.  All  received  the  same  level  cultivation. 
No  difference  was  apparent  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  at  harvest  time  a  surprise  was  in 
store  for  me.  Ou  the  early  plowing,  plants 
stood  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  reasonably 
well  eared  and  of  a  dark  green.  On  the  late 
—dry  plowing— stalks  were  four  to  five  feet 
high,  not  eared  aud  yellow.  The  season  was 
very  wet,  with  the  exoeptio  i  of  a  light 
drought  in  the  spring.  d.  j.  j, 

Waldo,  Wis. 

My  experience  with  A.  of  M.  Corn  is  worth 
telling,  My  wife  put  the  seed  to  soak  before 
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planting  and  one  of  our  hens  got  at  it  and 
ate  up  every  grain.  I  was  bound  not  to  be 
beaten  so  I  caught  that  lien,  cut  open  her  crop, 
took  out  the  corn  and  planted  it.  It  all  grew. 
As  for  the  hen,  she  did  well,  laid  an  egg  the 
following  day  and  has  reared  a  brood  of  chicks 
this  spring  and  already  weaned  them. 

Richland  Co.,  Ills.  b.  f.  Kent. 

[R.  N. -Y. — Seeds  retain  their  vitality  under 
very  tryiug  circumstances ;  with  weed  seeds 
this  fact  is  often  painfully  evident.  It  often 
happens  that  after  years  of  the  most  patient 
and  careful  battle  against  weeds  the  farmer  is 
discouraged  by  a  fresh  crop  from  seeds  which 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  soil.  Dr.  Lindley 
tells  of  raspberry  seeds  buried  for  years  in  the 
stomach  of  a  man.  They  were  finally  removed 
and  planted  and  produced  strong  plants.  The 
cutting  of  a  hen’s  crop  is  sometimes  an  act  of 
mercy.  Where  the  birds  are  “crop  bound,” 
that  is  where  a  hard  mass  of  undigested  food 
gathers  in  the  crop,  it  can  be  safely  removed 
through  an  opening  made  through  the  skin. 
This  opening  must,  of  course,  be  sewed  up  and 
treated  like  any  other  wound.] 

I  have  had  some  favors  from  that  “Seed 
Shop.”  In  1871  I  saw  a  monthly  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  I  sent  and  got 
some  seed  which  has  been  worth  $50  to  me.  I 
had  seeds  about  four  times.  They  always 
grew,  but  were  not  always  pure  or  true  to 
name.  Our  public  money  is  wasted  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ways.  Out  here  a  political  job  uses 
up  the  money  spent  at  improving  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  so  that  the  saud  is 
never  kept  back.  r.  l.  j. 

Mishawka,  Oregon. 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  rye  near  my  barn¬ 
yard.  It  is  now  two  inches  high,  while  the 
grass  in  the  pasture  is  not  half  long  enough  for 
a  bite.  I  turn  the  cows  into  this  piece  about 
two  hours  a  day,  The  way  they  eat  and  the 
way  the  milk  comes  couvinee  rneitisgood 
business.  When  they  get  to  the  pasture  t  hey 
won’t  bloat,  t lionise]  ves  ns  they  have  done  in 
years  past.  This  is  as  far  as  I  have  ever  gone 
with  soiling,  but  it  pays  well  thus  far. 

Bergen  Co. ,  N.  J.  c.  T.  v. 

Tjte  cartoon  on  the  first  page  of  the  Rural, 
for  April  0  is  as  tip-top  a  Orange  sermon  as  I 
have  seen  in  many  a  day.  It  is  a  hard  hit  on 
Tom,  Dick  aud  Harry  of  the  plug-hut  tribe. 

Sec.  Ills.  State  Grange.  thos.  ready. 

Enrol  koines. 

j 


HORSE  POWER  OF  STEAM  ENGINES. 

PROFESSOR  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Meaning  of  “horse-power;'1'  horses  and  en¬ 
gines  as  motive  powers;  mode  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  horse-power;  steam  expansion;  nomi¬ 
nal  and.  actual  horse-power;  horse-power 
of  an  engine  varies  with  the  conditions; 
strength  of  horses;  strength  of  a  horse 
equals  two-thirds  a  horse-power  of  an  en¬ 
gine;  variations  in  pouter  of  a  horse;  power 
of  machines;  absurd  'misrepresentations. 

The  work  done  by  a  steam  engine  is  usually 
expressed  in  units  of  work  called  “horse¬ 
power.”  This  term  was  invented  by  James 
Watt,  who  defined  it  ns  the  ability  to  lift  33,- 
000  pounds  one  foot  each  niinnte  or  a  less  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  an  equivalent  number  of  feet 
per  minute.  In  obtaining  this  unit,  the 
actual  work  of  a  large  number  of 
horses  was  measured,  from  which  it  was 
found  that  the  work  of  the  average  horse, 
working  ten  hours  per  day,  was  equivalent 
to  22,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  each  minute. 
From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  unit  adopted  for 
the  steam  engine  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  work  of  the  average  horse.  This  I  think  is 
in  accordance  with  experience  where  steam 
has  been  substituted  for  horses  in  driving  the 
machinery,  i  have  made  many  inquiries  of 
some  thrashers,  receiving  the  inevitable  answer 
that  a  ten-horse-power  engine  gave  very 
much  more  power  than  ten  horses.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  mauy  have  met  with 
experiences  very  different  from  this,  especially 
when  engines  nominally  of  two  or  three  horse 
power  have  been  substituted  for  the  same 
number  of  horses.  This  probably  cannot  bo 
accounted  for  except  in  a  general  way;  but, 
no  doubt,  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  either 
exceptionally  strong  horses  bad  been  used,  or 
that  the  engine  did  not  develop  its  nominal 
horse-power. 

The  nominal  horse  power  of  an  engine  is  cal¬ 
culated  by  multiplying  the  average  steam 
pressure  acting  on  each  square  inch  of  the  pis¬ 
ton,  by  its  areu  and  by  the  space  paased 
through  in  feet  per  minute  and  dividing  that 
result  by  83,000.  This,  of  course,  is  somewhat 
greater  than  the  power  actually  developed,  as 
it  makes  no  allowance  for  friction  and  other 
losses.  As  the  engine  becomes  smaller  these 
losses  become  a  greater  and  greater  proportion 
of  the  work  of  the  engine.  The  average  steam 


pressure  acting  on  the  piston  is  much  less  than 
the  boiler  pressure.  This  is  due  to  two  facts: 
first,  the  steam  is  expanded  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  after  it  gets  into  the  cylinder,  and, 
second,  there  is  more  or  less  of  pressure  in 
conveying  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder. 

In  obtaining  the  nominal  horse-power  of 
small  engines,  manufacturers  usually  count 
on  an  average  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square 
inch  on  the  piston.  To  secure  this  pressure  ou 
the  piston  a  boiler  pressure  much  higher  will 
he  needed,  depending  on  the  expansion  of  the 
steam  after  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  on  the 
losses.  When  an  engine  is  sold  the  manufac¬ 
turer  should  state  clearly  what  steam  pressure 
should  lie  carried  in  the  boiler  to  develop  the 
nominal  horse-power.  The  governor  which  is 
furnished  with  the  engine  should  be  set  so  as 
to  give  the  proper  speed.  The  expansion  of 
the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  accomplished  by 
closing  the  port  that  admits  steam  before  the 
piston  has  finished  its  stroke.  In  large  engines 
this  port  is  sometimes  closed  as  early  as  one- 
eighth  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston;  but  in  small 
engines  designed  to  run  at  high  speed,  it  is 
closed  much  later.  In  very  small  engines  live 
steam  is  usually  made  to  follow  the  piston 
uearly  through  its  stroke;  in  this  way  more 
power  is  developed  from  a  smaller  engine,  al¬ 
though  at  a  slightly  greater  expense  for  fuel. 

Figures  187  and  188  on  the  diagram  will, 
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Fig.  187  and  188. 


no  doubt,  serve  to  make  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments  clearer.  Lot  the  horizontal  line  repre¬ 
sent  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  suppose  it,  for 
convenience,  divided  into  12  parts.  Through 
each  one  of  these  parts  draw  a  vertical  line, 
aud  make  its  length  proportional  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  acting  on  each  square  inch  of  the  piston, 
when  in  that  position.  Join  the  ends  of  these 
pressure  lines  and  the  result  will  he  a  diagram 
like  that,  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2,  in  both 
of  which  FG  represents  line  of  atmospheric 
or  no  pressure.  The  urea  of  these  diagrams 
will  represent  the  work  done  at  each  stroke  of 
the  piston.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  187  repre¬ 
sents  the  case  wheu  the  steam  is  admitted  only 
l'or  one-third  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston;  that 
at  Fig.  188  is  the  case  in  which  steam  is  ad¬ 
mitted  for  three-fourths  the  stroke.  In  each 
diagram  the  piston  is  at  1,  moving  toward  0 
when  steam  is  first  admitted,  and  the  pressure 
is  nothing.  The  pressure  vises  to  AB,  stopping 
the  piston  at  O,  aud  starting  it  in  the  reverse 
direction.  These  pressure  lines  remain  of  the 
same  length  until  the  piston  gets  at  B,  at 
which  time  the  steam  port  is  closed  ana  the 
pressure  falls  at  the  successive  positions  of  the 
piston  as  shown  by  the  shortening  of  the  lines 
between  CD  and  E  D.  At  C  the  port  opens 
from  the  exhaust  side  and  nliows  the  steam  to 
escape  so  that  the  pressure  falls  to  the  line  E 
D,  which  is  that  of  the  air  in  non-condensing 
engines,  if  there  is  no  back  pressure.  The  re¬ 
verse  operation  takes  place  on  the  other  side 
of  the  piston,  ami  would  bo  represented  by  a 
diagram  of  similar  form,  but  turned  tlie  other 
side  to. 

The  length  of  the  line  C  D  represents  the 
pressure  not  used,  and  consequent  loss.  This 
is  greater  in  Fig.  188  than  in  Fig.  187.  In 
very  large  engines  this  loss  is  an  important 
matter,  and  every  means  are  taken  to  get,  all 
the  power  possible  out  of  steam.  Any  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  valve  motion  affects  very 
materially  the  form  of  these  diagrams,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  the  engine.  Some¬ 
times  a  certain  amount  of  steam  gets  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  piston  and  opposes  its 
motion,  so  as  to  decrease  the  power  very  ma 
terially.  Now,  the  nominal  horse  power  of 
an  engine  can  be  realized  only  when  the  en¬ 
gine  is  in  perfect  order  and  running  without 
friction ,  ns  has  been  shown  by  the  foregoing 
explanation.  The  actual  horse  power  should, 
however,  be  greater  in  case  of  an  engine  in 
good  order  than  the  same  number  of  horses  of 
average  strength.  Hy  running  the  engine  at 
higher  sjieed  than  rated,  or  carrying  a  higher 
steam  pressure,  the  actual  horse  power 
developed  may  be  made  to  exceed  the  nominal 
horse  power. 


From  the  fact  that  the  power  of  an  engine 
varies  within  such  wide  limits, aud  depends  on 
conditions  which  the  maker  can  have  no  con¬ 
trol  of,  most,  reputable  makers  will  give  no 
guarantee  of  the  horse  power  of  their  engine 
unless  they  know  every  condition  under  which 
it  is  to  be  worked.  They  very  much  prefer  to 
sell  an  engine  of  a  specified  size  rather  than  of 
specified  power.  The  nominal  horse  power  of 
small  steam  engines  is  found  very  nearly  by 
squaring  half  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 
Thus  an  engine  with  cylinder  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  would  usually  be  called  a  nine  horse 
power  engine,  sometimes  a  10  horse  power. 
When  the  cylinder  is  seven  inches  in  diameter 
we  have  a  12-horse  power  engine.  When  the 
cylinder  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  wo  have  a 
four  horse  power  engine.  This  rule  is  a  mere 
accident,  and  is  true  only  for  small  engines 
with  cylinders  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  This  is  true  simply  because  the 
speed  of  piston  per  minute  for  those  engines  is 
usually  about  200  feet  for  assumed  average 
pressure  of  40  pounds,  or  220  where  the  aver¬ 
age  pressure  is  assumed  to  be  50  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  piston.  With  a  mean  average 
pressure  ou  the  piston  of  50  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  following  values  of  diameter  of  cy¬ 
linder  aud  speed  of  piston  in  feet  per  minute 
will  be  found : 


Nominal 
Horse  Power. 

Diameter  of  Cy¬ 
linder  In  Inches. 

Piston  Sneed  In 
Feet  per  M lnute. 

1 

2 

220 

2 

2% 

230 

8 

ahs 

220 

4 

4 

220 

6 

5 

210 

9 

fi 

210 

10 

8% 

220 

12 

7 

204 

The  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  can 
always  he  readily  figured  when  the  length  of 
the  stroke  and  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  are  known.  The  strength  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  horse  is  an  uncertain  amount,  but  the 
strength  or  power  of  an  average  horse  may  bo 
known  within  quite  narrow  limits.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  investigation  of  James 
Watt,  who  found  that  the  strength  of  an  aver¬ 
age  liorso  used  iu  pulling  was  22,000  pounds 
raised  one  foot  per  minute,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  horse  power  of  the  steam  engine.  This  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  strength  of  a  strong 
and  well-fed.  horse  that  can  be  exerted  stead¬ 
ily  for  ten  hours  each  day. 

For  shoi*ter  periods  of  time  much  more 
strength  can  be  exerted.  Trantwein  says  that 
the  strength  is  increased  as  the  day’s  work  is 
shortened,  aud  a  horse  working  but  five  hours 
per  day  can  exert  twice  as  much  force  per 
hour  as  one  working  ten  hours  per  day. 
There  is  no  question  but  this  latter  principle 
holds  true  to  a  certniu  extent,  and  no  doubt, 
in  some  cases  may  account  for  deficiency  in 
power  of  an  engine  when  compared  with 
the  power  of  horses.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that 
horses  can  do  more  work  in  some  positions  or 
when  using  certain  sots  of  muscles  than  in 
other  positions.  Thus  a  man  can  do  about  40 
per  cent  more  work  in  a  tread-mill  when  he 
uses  the  muscles  of  both  arms  and  legs  than 
when  he  uses  his  arms  alone. 

Nystrom  does  not,  however,  find  this  to 
hold  true  with  horses  in  a  tread-mill.  We 
have  seen  that  the  horse  eau  do  work  that  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  or  07  per  cuut  nearly  of  a 
horse-power  by  traction  alone. 

Nystrom  says  in  a  tread-mill  at  a  speed  of 
three  feet  per  second,  a  horse  can  exert  57 
per  cent,  of  horse-power,  and  at  a  speed  of 
nine  feet  per  second,  he  can  exert  only  10 
per  cent,  of  horse-power  measured  in  pounds 
lifted  feet  per  minute. 

It  is  frequently  claimed  by  salesmen  of 
machinery  that  by  means  of  their  machines 
more  power  is  developed  than  is  supplied  to 
the  machine.  This  may  be  made  to  look 
reasonable  by  the  specious  words  of  an  agent, 
or  even  by  watching  the  machine  itself,  when 
nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  power  sup¬ 
plied.  This  doctrine  is,  in  reality,  more  pre¬ 
posterous  than  that  of  perpetual  motion,  for 
it  not  only  assumes  that  no  power  is  required 
to  run  tlie  machine,  but  that  besides  running 
the  machine  it  actually  does  work  in  addi¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  more  work  may  usually 
be  done  with  a  machine  thau  without  it,  but 
that  is  because  the  power  is  applied  to  so  much 
better  advantage,  as  to  more  than  compensate 
for  any  loss. 


SrlunlciiHurol. 


BETTER  THAN  THE  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
AND  BALSAM  FIR. 

the  rural’s  views  pretty  well  supported 

BY  THOSE  WHO  SHOULD  KNOW. 

Notes  from  Robert  Douglas  ( Waukegan , 
Ills.),  Stores  d>  Harrison  (Dainesville,  n.), 
Ellwanger  <f  Burry  (Rochester,  N.  Jr.), 
Josiah  Hoopes  (Westchester,  Da.),  Chas.  A. 
Dana  ( Long  Island,  N.  Y.)  Deter  li.  Mead. 

The  Rural  New-Yorkkk  has  been  sharp¬ 


ly  criticized  for  condemning  the  Norway 
Spruce  and  the  Balsam  Fir  as  evergreens  for 
ornament.  We  have  especially  condemned 
the  Balsam  Fir,  believing  it  to  be  a  worthless 
tree.  We  are  now  able  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  views  from  distinguished  arboriculturists 
who  have  kimlly  replied  to  our  inquiries: 

FROM  CHARLES  A.  DANA. 

“I  would  not  plant  a  Norway  Spruce  at  all, 
nor  a  Balsam  Fir  except  in  some  place  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  to  it.  The  White  Pine  is  the  best 
evergreen  for  this  part  of  the  country  (Long 
Island,  N.  Y.).  The  Dougins  Spruce  promises 
well,  but  has  not  been  tried  sufficiently.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Picea  pungens.  With 
proper  treatment  the  Nordmann’s  Fir,  the 
Cilicican  Fir,  the  Cnncolor  Fir,  and  the  Ceph- 
aioninn  Fir  are  well  worthy  of  preference. 
The  Atlas  Cedar  is  an  admirable  evergreen. 
The  Retmlspora  family  of  Japan  should  uot 
be  overlooked.  The  American  Hemlock  and 
the  Japanese  Hemlock  arc  both  superior  in 
beauty  to  the  Norway  Spruce.  Among  pines 
proper, the  Red  Pine  (Pinus  resin osa), the  White 
Pine  (P.  Strobus),  the  Cembra  or  Stone  Pine 
and  the  Ayacnhuite  are  deserving  of  great 
attention." 

[R.  N.-Y, — Picea  pungens  is  the  Blue  Spruce 
of  Colorado  (Abies  Engelmannii  and  Abies 
Menziesii),  so  often  praised  by  the  R.  N.-Y. 
The  Atlas  Cedar  is  Cedrus  Atlantica.  The 
Japan  Hemlock  is  Abies  Tsuga.  The  Pinus 
Ayacahuitu  seems  to  thrive  well  among  Mr. 
Dana’s  almost  unequaled  collection  of  conifers 
in  his  island  of  “Dosoris”  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  But  it  fails  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  is  not  hardy  in  Rochester. — Eds.] 

FROM  ROBERT  DOUGLAS. 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  and  the  Douglas 
Spruce  (and  for  the  North  aud  Northwest  the 
White  Spruce),  the  White  and  Red  Pines  and 
the  Hemlock  Spruce  are  all  fine  trees  after 
the  Norway  Spruce  aud  Balsam  Fir  have  out¬ 
lived  their  beauty;  but  the  two  latter  are 
beautiful  while  young,  and  should  be  planted 
so  ns  to  be  cutaway  when  the  former  half-a- 
dozen  kinds  require  their  room. 

Waukegan,  111. 

PROM  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Omitting  the  Common  Norway  Spruce  nnd 
Balsam  Fir,  the  following  will  make  a  good 
collection  of  hardy  evergreens  for  grounds 
two  to  three  acres  in  extent.  White  Spruce 
(Abies  alba) ;  Hemlock  Spruce  (A.  Canaden¬ 
sis);  Conical  Spruce  (A.  conica);  a  dwarf 
variety  of  Spruce  (A.  pumila  com  pacta); 
Eastern  Spruce  (A.orien tails) :  ( Colorado  Spruce 
(A.  pungens) ;  Nordmatin’s  Silver  Fir  (A .  Nord- 
mauuiana);  Austrian  or  Black  Pine  (Pinus 
A  ustriaeu) ;  Dwarf  Mugho  Pine  (Piuus 
Mugho) ;  Scotch  Pine  or  Fir  (Pinus  sylves- 
trist;  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (Cembra):  White 
Weymouth  Pine. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROM  TOE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO. 

We  should  name  the  following  list  for  plant¬ 
ing:  Cypress  Nutknensis,  Abies  Nordmann- 
iania,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Hovey’s  Golden  Ar¬ 
bor  Vita?,  Retinispora  plumosa,  Retiuispora 
pisifera. 

Painesville,  O. 

FROM  .JOSIAH  HOOPES. 

Among  the  spruces  I  especially  admire  Pi¬ 
cea  pungens,  orientalis,  polita,  allm, and  what 
is  known  as  Alcocquiaun  although  really 
Ajancusis.  [It.  is  a  coincidence  and  one  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  Mr.  Hoopes,  one  of 
our  first  authorities  on  conifers,  should  have 
named  the  very  spruces  that,  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  our  readers,  we  have  pressed  upon 
t  heir  attention  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  That  our  readers  may  not  be  confused, 
we  may  explaiu  that  Mr.  Hoopes  uses  Picea 
the  new  generic  name  of  the  spruce,  and  the 
old  generic  name  of  the  fir  instead  of  Abies, 
the  old  name  of  the  spruce,  and  the  new  name 
of  the  fir.  It  was  a  bad  business  to  have 
changed  these  Did,  Well-known  names.— Eds.] 

In  Silver  Firs  there  are  very  few  species  but 
what  are  superior  to  the  Balsam,  excepting  in 
the  younger  years  of  the  luttor.  My  selection 
for  this  latitude  would  be  Abies  concolor, 
Nordmqimiaua,  Sibcrica  (although  of  slow 
growth)  which  is  the  Picbta  of  most  collec¬ 
tions;  and  for  favorable  locations  Cephaloni- 
ca  and  nobilis. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  hemlock  to  plant 
here,  and  that  is  the  common  eastern  formTsu- 
ga Canadensis,  The  closely  allied  genus  Pseudo- 
suga  with  oue  representative — P.  Douglasii — 
furnishes  a  valuable  ornamental  tree  wheu 
grown  from  Colorado  good,  but  a  miserable 
failure  from  that  gathered  ou  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  NORWAY 
SPRUCE. 

PETER  B.  MEAD. 

I  have  been  asked  to  name  some  evergreen 
trees  that  I  prefer  to  the  Norway  Spruce  or 

/ 
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had  tho  largest  and  rarest  collection  of  ever¬ 
greens  known  to  the  country  at  that  time. 

The  late  Mr.  Downing  and  myself  were  re¬ 
quested  to  examine  theso  trees.  We  did  so, 
and  found  many  of  them  covered  with  red  spid¬ 
ers  and  having  a  very  sickly  look.  We  could 
suggest  no  remedy  except  syringing  with  a 
force  pump;  but  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 
trees  was  gone  past  recovery.  Soon  the  red 
spider  made  its  appearance  on  the  Norway  in 
Newhurg  (opposite  Fishkill),  and  from  that 
time  it  has  been  spreading  in  many  directions, 
and  I  see  it  every  year. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  whether  tho  red  spider  of 
the  Norway  is  identical  with  the  horrid 
ncst  that  so  maddens  us  under  glass.  I  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  it  is;  but  this  sum¬ 
mer  the  little  rod  fiend  (if  that  be  the  proper 
word),  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  with  a 
compound  microscope,  and  some  will  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Riley,  who  is  very  fond  of  this-  sort  of 
thing. 

This  red  spider  nuisance  has  for  years  de¬ 
terred  me  from  using  tho  Norway  spruce,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  limited  way.  Those  who  do  use  it, 
however,  should  go  as  far  north  as  possible 
for  young  trees,  it  would  lie  interesting  and 
useful  to  learn  how  widely  and  where  this 
red  spider  has  spread.  There  are  compar¬ 
atively  few  who  suspect  its  presence.  A  select 
list  of  hardy  pines,  Thuja,  Retinispora,  etc., 
might  be  useful  bore,  but  this  article  seems  to 
be  quite  long  enough  without  it. 

- - 

II’OM'KA  NOCTIFLORA  DIFFERENT  FROM 
I.  BONA-NOX. 

The  Ipoma?a  rioetiflora,  now  much  adver¬ 
tised,  and  really  a  charming  plant,  in  its  way, 
is  tho  old  Ipoino.'n  boua-nox,”  says  a  lute 
Rural.  Whilst  the  above  is  botanical! y  true, 
it  is  commercially  incorrect,  in  that  the  seeds 
furnished  by  seedsmen  as  I,  bona-nox,  are  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  in  color,  and  produce  vines 
entirely  different  in  foliage  and  growth,  as 
well  as  in  the  size  and  color  of  dowers 
from  those  now  advertised  and  sold  as  I  nocti- 
florn. 


CARRIAGE 


and  vigorous  during  the  longest  drought 
One  can  also  let  the  young  chickens  rim 
around  without  damage.  I  haven’t  a  lawn 
mower,  consequently  use  a  scythe,  and  allow 
the  grass  to  grow  a  pretty  good  length.  When 
it  is  cured  and  before  it  is  dry  and  stiff,  I 
plait  it  in  a  three-strand  braid  about  as  thick 
as  the  wrist.  If  it  is  lODg,  the  plaiting  is  done 
a  little  more  quickly ;  if  very  short,  one  must 
pick  up  with  the  right  hand  a  little  wisp  each 
t  ime  he  1 ) rings  that  hand  over.  The  braids  can 
be  made  longer  or  shorter  as  may  be  conven¬ 
ient  for  handling.  For  a  single  plant  coil  the 
braids  around  the  plant  close  together  as  far 
from  the  stem  as  you  think  the  roots  extend. 
In  the  flower  bed  cover  tho  ground  close  up  to 
each  plant.  A  hay  or  grass  rope  may  do 
as  well,  but  I  think  would  not  look  so  nice. 

After  the  braid  is  browned  in  the  sun  it 
makes  a  beautiful  carpet  for  the  flowers  to 
grow  through.  No  weeds  grow,  the  ground 
is  kept  cool,  aud  watering  once  a  week  is,  I 
tliiuk,  as  good  as  every  day  in  the  ordinary 
way.  C.  w. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 


The  Jewell  Strawberry  A  Jewel.— 
I  want  the  people  who  tell  about  the  weakness 
of  the  JewelJ  strawberry  to  know  of  my  expe¬ 
rience.  I  got  eight  plants  from  the  originator. 
These  were  planted  on  a  bank  which  slopes  to 
he  south.  I  dug  up  the  ground,  raked  out 
the  sods,  and  raked  in  two  baskets  of  litter 
from  the  ben-house.  The  plants  were  set  two 
feet  apart  each  way.  They  were  well  watered 
and  cared  for.  All  started  but  one.  I  pinch¬ 
ed  ofl'  all  the  buds  blit  four,  one  on  each  of  the 
strongest  plants.  As  the  runners  appeared,  I 
laid  them  down  just  where  I  wanted  them  to 
grow,  keeping  the  weeds  well  down.  By 
October  1,  I  had  nearly  200  plants  which  were 
set  out  as  were  the  first.  There  is  nothing 
weak  about  this.  At  this  writing,  the  bed  is 
under  a  snow  bank,  so  I  cannot  say  how  it 
wintered,  but  last  year’s  experience  convinces 
me  that  the  Jewell  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sorts  I  have  seen.  W.  H. 


DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


Fig.  186. 


Balsam  Fir  for  grounds  from  one  to  three 
acres  or  more.  I  presume  the  inquiry  refers 
to  trees  that  are  intrinsically  handsomer,  and 
that  retain  their  form  and  beauty  up  to  at 
least  a  reasonable  age.  Taking  the  Norway 
Spruce  under  the  various  conditions  in  which 
it  is  grown,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is,  in 
many  respects;  a  disappointing  tree.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  age  when  it  should  bo  at  its  best,  its 
most  attract!  ve  features  have  begun  to  fade, 
and  in  some  cases  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Its  lower  branches  have  given  out,  its  leaves 
have  become  small,  brown,  and  somewhat  fu¬ 
gitive,  aud  its  branches  generally  have  a 
naked  appearance.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
a  skeleton  of  its  former  self,  and  it  has  ceased 
to  tie  an  object  of  beauty  on  tho  lawn.  Some¬ 
thing  has  gone  wrong.  It  may  be  owing  to 
uncongenial  soil  or  locality  (or  even  location), 
or  the  cause  may  be  found  1o  be  inherent  in 
some  forms  of  this  evergreen,  or  it  may  be 
owing  to  a  cause  to  be  hereafter  uamed.  There 
are  some  varietal  forms  of  the  Norway  Spruce 
very  much  better  tlmu  others,  and  some  of 
these  are  sold  under  name,  such  as  Barryi, 
coiiica,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  New  England, 
notably  around  Hartford  anil  the  Manches- 
ters,  l  have  seen  the  Norway  growing  finely. 

But  let  us  see  if  there  nro  not  some  ever¬ 
green  trees  that  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
Norway,  and  equally  well  adapted  for  general 
planting.  Though  not  quite  germain  to  the 
purpose,  I  will  mention  tho  hemlock.  Tsuga 
(Abies)  Canadensis,  which,  in  my  estimation, 
is  the  most  majestic  of  all  the  conifer®;  but 
it  is  too  large  fora  small  place,  except  the 
pendulous  form  (T.  Sargentii  pendula),  which 
isau  exceedingly  graceful  tree.  Abies  pun- 
gens,  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  a  charming  tree,  compact  in  growth,  of 
a  good  form,  and  with  a  lovely  blue  foliage 
that  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object  the  year 
rouud.  If  I  had  room  for  only  one  spruce  it 
would  be  this.  Abies  Alcooquiaua  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree  of  moderate,  compact  growth,  and 
well  adapted  for  a  small  place.  [Our  speci¬ 
men  grows  nearly  as  last  as  the  Norway  and 
bids  fair  to  make  as  large  a  tree. — Eds.  ]  The 
foliage,  with  its  glaucous  aud  silvery  tints 
above  and  below,  is  very  pretty.  A.  Moriuda 
(Smithiana)  is  another  handsome  spruce,  with 
light-green  foliage  aud  a  graceful,  drooping 
habit  that  makes  it  attractive  at  all  times. 
A.  alba  (White  Spruce),  a  pyramidal  tree  of 
moderate, compact  growth  aud  silvery  foliage, 
may  have  a  place  here,  especially  for  u  small 
lawn. 

Of  tho  Silver  Firs,  Picea  Nordmauniaua  is 
one  of  tho  beat.  It  is  of  symmetrical  form  and 
massive  growth.  The  foliage  is  dark-green, 
with  a  silvery  tint  below,  and  very  attractive. 
It  is,  however,  a  slow  grower  while  young, 
but  becomes  a  majestic  tree  in  time.  In  some 
respects  P.  nobilis  is  a  lit  companion  for  the 
preceding.  It  is  of  similar  habit  and  propor¬ 
tions,  with  handsome,  bluish-green  foliage.  It 
is  hard  to  buy  a  plant  with  an  established 
leader,  aud  it  requires  time  and  patience  to 
get  ono  started  from  the  plants  that 
are  usually  sent  out.  Once  established, 
however,  it  becomes  a  very  picturesque 
and  noble  tree,  worthy  of  its  name. 
P.  Pichta  is  a  useful  tree  for  general 
planting,  particularly  for  small  places,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  moderate  size.  It  is  conical  iu 
form  and  compact  in  growth.  The  color  of  its 
foliage,  a  dark-green,  is  better  than  that  of 
the  Norway  Spruce,  and  is  well  preserved  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  Its  hardiness  fits  it  for  a  wide 
field  of  usefulness.  P,  Cilicica  is  a  good  com¬ 
panion  for  the  preceding,  being  a  compact 
grower  with  dark  green  leaves  thickly  set  on 
the  branches.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  and 
seems  to  be  quite  hardy.  I  may  mention  here 
P  Cephalonica,  not  yet  widely  known,  but 
very  promising.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  with 
silvery,  dagger-shaped  leaves  ’terminating  in 
sharp  poiuts,  which  I  find  very  irritating.  So 
far  it  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  develop  into  a  noble  and  useful  tree. 
Its  wide  spreading  branches  give  it  an  impos¬ 
ing  appearance.  A  few  others  might  be  added, 
but  the  above  will  do  for  the  present. 

By  making  known  some  of  the  more  desir¬ 
able  forms  of  spruces  and  firs  that  may  sup¬ 
plement,  or  supersede  iu  a  measure,  the  too 
common  use  of  the  Norway  Spruce,  a  good 
purpose  will  be  accomplished,  and  the  beauty, 
variety,  and  picturesqueuessof  tho  lawn  very 
greatly  enhanced. 

It  will  be  apparent,  from  the  above  list,  that 
I  have  an  eye  for  color  and  form,  all  the  trees 
named  living  notable  for  one  or  the  other  (or 
both)  of  these  characteristics.  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  aluiiratioa  for  a  conical  tree,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  its  color  be  bright  and  soft.  In  color 
the  Norway  Spruce  is  defective,  being  usually 
a  dull  brown,  such  os  is  commonly  produced 
by  the  rod  spider;  and  this,  in  many  cases,  is 
just  what  is  tho  matter  with  this  troe.  It  is 
a  prey  to  the  red  spider.  This  insect,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  first  made  its  appear- 
auee  on  the  Norway  Spruce  at  Fishkill  in  1858, 
on  tho  grounds  of  the  lute  H.W,  Sargent,  who 


I  sent  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Y  hik¬ 
er  this  year,  as  well  as  previously,  seeds  of 
Ipomcea  noetifiora,  as  now  advertised  by 
Henderson  and  others,  and  they  are  pure 
white  producing  flowers  five  and  a  half  to  six 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  pure  white, 
with  a  waxy-white  star-shaped  center  and 
delicate  perfume,  whilst  tho  foliage,  which  is 
immense,  is  very  delicate  in  appearance  and 
texture.  The  seed  of  I.  bona-nox  furnished 
mo  last  year  by  seedsmen  North,  were  purplish 
or  brownish  purple  in  color;  the  flowers  were 
only  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diamater, 
and  had  no  perfume,  and  were  lilac  or  bluish 
in  color,  aud  the  foliage  was  coarse  in  apjiear- 
aueo  and  texture,  while  the  vines  hail  innu¬ 
merable  little  projections  one-sixteenth  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  to  enable 
them  to  hold  on  to  tho  support  Upon  which 
they  may  twine.  The  Ipomcea  noetifiora 
lacks  theso  entirely.  Our  common  Moruiug- 
glory  is  far  superior  iu  appearance  to  tho  vine 
commercially  furnished  as  Ipomcea  bona-nox. 

GRAYBKARD. 

Amerieus,  Ga. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  letter  makes  this  question 
puzzling.  Ipomcea  Mexioana  (so-called)  has 
such  flowers  as  our  correspondent  describes; 
Ipomcea  Mexicana  alba  has  white  seeds.  But 
these  ipomcetts  are  really  I.  muricata  as  we 
understand  it.  Our  belief  is  that  the  real  i. 
bona-uox  is  that  called  I.  noctillora,  though 
seeds  of  I.  muricata  may  have  been  sold  for 
them. 


ij.oii.icu  llUfff  l . 


A  NEW  MULCH. 

I  uave  invented  a  mulch  for  flower  beds  or 
plants  iu  a  lawn,  which  I  think  would  save 
water  aud  labor,  and  preserve  the  plants  fresh 


StrcljitoiitiT, 


STABLE  AND  CARRIAGE  HOUSE. 

A  friend  in  New  Hampshire  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  the  building  shown  at  Fig.  18t5.  It 
stands  near  a  little  grove  in  a  picturesque  lo* 
cation.  The  walls  are  double-boarded  and 
battened.  Iu  place  of  clapboards,  pieces  of 
birch  and  pine  are  nailed  to  the  outside,  as 
shown  iu  the  picture.  The  pieces  ware  cut  18 
inches  loug,  and  split.  This  covering  gives  a 
neat  and  rustic  appearance. 


pomol  ordeal. 


PARIS-GREEN  FOR  THE  CURCULIO. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  I  have  seen  several 
statements  to  the  effect  that  Pains-green  ap¬ 
plied  in  water,  to  plum  trees  shortly  after  the 
petals  have  fallen,  has  prevented  injury  from 
the  eurcuho.  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  if 
all  of  these  statements  are  untrue.  I  quote 
here  an  example,  which  comes  from  Mr. 
Beall,  of  Lindsay,  Ontario,  being  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  he  gave  at  a  iveeut  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  Ontario: 

“Six  years  ago  I  began  experimenting  with 
Paris-green.  1  had  two  red  plum  trees  stand¬ 
ing  near  together  that  I  cared  very  little 
about.  They  bore  large  quantities  of  red 
plums  every  year,  but  the  fruit  was  so  badly 
injured  by  the  eureulio  that  it  was  worth  ut¬ 
most  nothing.  I  applied  Paris- green  to  one 
and  not  to  the  other.  The  foliage  was  not  in¬ 
jured,  but  on  the  tree  to  which  I  applied  the 
Paris-greeu  I  had  a  good  crop  of  plums,  while 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Piisir*na«*0tti0  !3ulv*riisittg. 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  ^V^ry  form  of 

SK<n  and  Blood 
-^D  is  ^as 

^  from  — 

PiN|PLEsto  Scrofula. 


SKIN  TORTURES  OF  V  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE- 
I loved  by  a  warm  buth  with  Cctivviu.  Soap,  a  real 
Skin  Beau  tiller,  and  a  single  application  of  Cuticura, 
the  great  Skin  Cure. 

This  repeated  dally,  with  two  or  three  doses  of  Cun- 
CUUA  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Furl  Her,  to  keep  the 
blood  cool,  the  perspiration  pnre and  untrrttating,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 


ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  prurl- 
tns  scali-head,  dandruff,  and  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  disfiguring-.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  aud  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physicians 
and  all  known  remedies  fail. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  OnrrctlRA,  50c.;  Soap,  25c  ; 
RjtsoLvas-r.  41.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ZJT'  Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


P|  MPLES,  black  heads,  chapped  aud  oily  skin  pre- 
r  I  111  vented  by  C  men  it  a  Medicated  Soap. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  B.  Wilson,  potash 
4.59  per  cent.;  ultrogcn  equal  to  2  per  cent.  Ammonia. 
Put  up  In  200-lb.  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

JiSD 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  anil  t«  per  cent  Potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  A  CO., 

Baltimore,  Mil, 


THE  ORIGlVAL  SOI  REE 

OF  NOVELTIES  IN  TREES! 

A  Nursery  devoted  to  the  production  of  new  hybrid 
plants,  and  the  propagation  of  every  beautiful  new 
species  that  Quines  lo  the  great  Ariold  Artleretum.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  F.  L.  Temple,  somkiivim.f,  Mass. 


Raspberry  Plants.  Blackcaps  or  reds.  Prime 
plants.  Prices  low.  H.  H.  LYON,  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y. 


I 


Send  for  circular.  * 

JOHN  P.  BROWN. 

_ RISING  BUN,  IND. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

.JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NEW  TO  El  STATS  D2AI17  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBES, 

HAIN  OFFICE,  76  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

.-.'ii go  i  -  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Unproved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  cxceUlug  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


PEARSON'S 


at  BOTTOM  PRICES. 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  IW.  PEARSON.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


DROWNS 
D  FENCE  BUILDER 


DISHORNED  JERSEYS.  —  Yearlings  and 
*'  Calves  from  Baron  Pedro  475,  and  cows  that  trace 
back  to  Intrepid  5H1,  Victor  Hugo  IIP,  Hex  1380,  Pedro 
:US7,  Duke  of  Darlington  2-160,  sou  of  EUrotaa  2454,  and 
other  good  stock  for  sale  .it  4W  per  head.  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  JOHN  H KOOKS, 

Princeton.  Jlass. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


The  best  Farm.  Carden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot.  Park  and  Cemlto  Fences  and  Oates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  ami  win  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  aud  other  wire  work.  Rost  Wire  Stretcher 
aud  Plier.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address, 


SEDCWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind* 

EDWARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  Ageut, 

3iX)  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


-O  ENGINESoo 
THRESHING  MACHINES 
HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


(•ruin  Tli  reshers,  unequal ed  tn  capacity  for  sep¬ 
arating  and  cleaning.  .  ,  , 

Combined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers, 
fully  equal  to  regular  gram  machines  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  Clover  HuUer  Iu  addition 
Two  Sliced  Traci  inn  Plain  Engines.  4  to 
15  Her*.-  Power,  positively  tho  most  desirable  for  Light¬ 
lies*,  Economy,  Power  aud  Safety.  Under  has  horizon 
i  id  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
feat ur.-s  of  vertical  boilers.  .  „  , 

Horse  Powers,  both  lover  and  F.ndless  Chain 
All  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 


THE  WESTINGHOUSECO., 

Schenectady  •  N.  Y. 
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on  the  other  tree  the  fruit  was  as  badly  in¬ 
jured  ns  in  any  other  year.  The  next  year  I 
reversed  the  order,  and  applied  the  poison  to 
the  other  tree.  The  consequence  was  1  had  a 
reversed  order  of  fruiting.  There  was  a  crop 
on  the  one  I  had  sprayed,  but  not  on  the 
other.  Our  Vice-President,  Mr.  MeP.  Allen, 
in  an  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees,  selected 
four  to  which  he  applied  uo  Paris-green,  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  all  the  rest.  He  took  every  care 
that  none  of  the  sprayed  liquid  fell  on  those 
trees,  and  he  had  a  plentiful  crop  on  all  but 
those  four.  He  tried  four  others  the  next 
year  wl.ii  tho  same  result.”  Mr.  Beall  adds 
that  he  applied  the  poison  just  after  the  petals 
had  done  falling. 

Prof.  Forbes.  Illinois,  has  made  a  very  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  apples  from  t  rees  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  and  water  for  the  coddling 
moth,  and  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
injury  to  the  fruit  from  the  eureulio  was  re¬ 
duced  one-half  by  the  spraying.  I  believe 
Prof.  Cook,  of  Michigan,  has  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  that  lead  him  to  doubt  the  value  of 
Paris-green  for  the  eureulio,  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  detailed  statement  of  his  results.  1 
made  an  experiment,  in  t.l)i«  line  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  but  either  applied  the  mixture  too  con¬ 
centrated  or  too  often,  as  both  leaves  and 
fruit  nearly  all  fell  oil’  before  the  end  of  the 
summer.  I  made  three  applications,  using  an 
ounce  of  Paris-green  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

If  w®  can  control  the  eureulio  with  Paris- 
green  without  iujuring  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  I  have  written  this 
with  the  hope  that  many  plum  growers  may 
be  induced  to  try  the  experiment  the  coming 
season.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  Paris-green,  but  the  proper  amount 
must  be  settled  by  experiment. 


GeNKVA,  N.  V.  E.  S.  GOFF. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklnK  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advert  ising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PARTIAL  LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA  IN 
A  COLT,  ETC. 

C.  C.  IF.,  Peter  Island ,  Out.,  Can. — A  three- 
year-old  eolt  which  I  allow  to  run  on  the  com¬ 
mon  during  the  day,  but.  stable  at  night,  came 
home  about  a  week  ago  lame  In  the  stifle,  and 
he  is  so  still.  He  stands  quite  naturally,  but 
when  he  walks  he  favors  the  lame  leg, and  one 
can  hear  a  clucking  noise  when  he  steps  on  that 
leg;  what  ails  him  and  how  should  he  be  treated? 
2.  My  sow  bad  pigs  a  mouth  ago.  They  have 
been  kept  well  bedded  and  liberally  fed  in  a 
pen,  getting  corn  and  wheat  bran  with  house 
slops.  The  best  of  the  pigs  was  taken  with  the 
thumps  a  few  days  ago,  its  sides  heaving  like 
those  of  a  horse  afflicted  with  the  heaves.  It 
died  in  two  days.  What  should  have  been 
done  for  the  rest  af  them? 

Ans. — 1.  The  ligaments  holding  the  patella 
in  position  have  been  strained  and  are  now  re¬ 
laxed,  so  that  with  each  step  of  the  animal 
the  patella  slides  out  and  in  of  its  natural  posi¬ 
tion  producing  the  clucking  sound.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  known  as  partial  luxation  of  the  pa¬ 
tella.  Apply  the  following  blister  over  the 
stifle  joint:  Powdered  cantharides  two  drams, 
lard  one  ounce,  camphor  five  to  ten  drops,  oil 
of  lavender  ten  drops;  mix  at  a  temperature 
below  that  of  boiling  water.  First  clip  the 
hair  short  and  then  rub  the  blister  well  in 
against  the  direction  of  the  hair.  The  ani¬ 
mal’s  head  must  bo  tied  short  to  a  high  rack  so 
that  he  cannot  lie  down  or  reach  the  blistered 
surface  with  his  lips.  After  the  blister  is  well 
raised  (24—30  hours)  carefully  wash  ofl'  with 
Castile  soap-suds  and  auoiut  daily  with 
vaseline.  Keep  the  colt  quiet  until  the  effect 
of  the  blister  bus  partially  passed  off.  Repeat 
iu  three  or  four  weeks  if  the  difficulty  is  not 
remedied.  Give  the  following  powder  night 
and  morning  on  alternate  weeks:  powdered 
gentian  and  ginger,  each  one-half  ounce,  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  one  dram.  Feed  enough  grass 
or  other  green  food  to  keep  the  bowels  loose.  2. 
Turn  the  pigs  into  a  yard  where  they  can  have 
quiet  exercise,  but  where  they  will  not  be  ex¬ 
cited.  Restrict  the  diet.  Give  twice  daily 
two  to  three  graius  of  digitalis.  Stop  the  med¬ 
icine  when  relief  is  obtained.  Treatment  is  of¬ 
ten  not  very  satisfactory  unless  taken  at  the 
outset. 

“wild  calves.” 

J.  II.  S.,  Hickory.  W.  Va, — A  cow  of  mine 


gave  birth  to  twin  calves  and  did  not '  ‘clean 
but  the  after-birth  was  taken  from  her  by  my 
hired  man.  On  it  thero  wore  a  number  of 
kidney-sliaped  lumps,  some  of  them  the  size  of 
the  kidneys  of  small  hogs.  He,  as  well  as 
others,  calleil  them  “wild  calves”  and  he  said 
that  he  never  knew  a  cow  to  recover  a  Tier 
such  nn  oceuircnce.  My  cow  is  still  very 
weak,  but  she  is  improving:  what  are  “wild 
calves,”  and  what  causes  them? 

answered  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

From  your  description  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  your  twiu  calves  were  not  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  It  is  not  very  unusual  for  a 
cow  to  retain  the  after-birth,  so  that  it  has  to 
be  removed.  The  lumps  you  saw  were  the 
natural  places  of  attachment  between  the  foe¬ 
tal  membranes  (or  after-birth  as  they  are 
called  after  the  calf  is  born)  and  the  womb  or 
uterus  of  the  mother.  They  are  called  the 
cotyledons,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  cow 
with  calf.  Those  “wild  calf”  stories  ami  the 
statements  that  cows  rarely  recover  from  them 
are  all  nonsense  ami  do  not  signify  any  thing. 
“Wild  calves,”  like  “hollow-horn,”  “wolf- 
in-the-tail”  and  a  great  many  other  such  non¬ 
sensical  names  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of 
the  local  “cow-doctor”  and  may  mean  any¬ 
thing  or  nothing  at  all.  Persons  using  such 
names  usually  do  so  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  proper  name  to  use. 

POTATO  QUERIES. 

W.  IX  0.,  Fosrboro ,  Mass. — I  planted  two 
acres  last  season  to  potatoes,  adopting  the 
Rural  trench  and  level  culture  plan.  Soil  a 
light  sandy  loam.  Variety,  Clarke’s  No.  1 .  1 
plowed  under  a  light  dressing  of  coarse  stable 
manure  and  used  Mapcs’s  potato  fert  ilizer  iu 
trenches  (first  covering  the  seed  about  two 
inches)  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds 
to  the  acre;  trenches,  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart.  The  season  was  very 
favorable  and  I  never  saw  n  bottor-look- 
ing  field  of  tops.  When  dug,  the  potatoes 
were  small.  I  used  small  selected  potatoes  for 
seed,  cutting  two  eyes  to  a  piece.  I  intend  to 
try  again  this  season  and  would  like  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  few  points.  1.  Would  a  ton  of  kainit 
per  acre,  harrowed  iu  in  place  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  be  of  more  benefit,  aud  increase  the  size 
of  the  tubers?  2.  Will  nitrate  of  soda  bring 
an  earlier  crop  of  potatoes?  3.  What  potato 
would  be  best  for  light  soil?  4.  What  is  the 
best  very  early  potato  ?  5.  Is  there  any  better 
method  of  planting  potatoes  than  with  kainit 
and  Mapes’s  complete  fertilizer  on  very  poor, 
light,  sandy  soil? 

Ans. — 1.  AVe  should  not  use  a  ton  of  kaiuit 
to  the  acre.  Half  a  ton  would  do  as  well  as 
more.  Stable  manure  has  never  helped  our 
potato  crops  much  if  applied  in  the  spring, un¬ 
less  the  manure  is  well  decayed.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  size  and  yield,  wo  should  spread 
proportionate  amounts  of  potash,  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  uny  high-grudo  potato 
fertilizer  will  answer  as  well.  2.  No,  we  are 
not  aware  that  nitrate  of  soda  would  hasten 
maturity.  3 — 4.  Of  the  well-tried  kinds, 
Beauty  of  llebrou,  White  Star  (intermediate) 
and  Blush  (late),  do  well  in  the  light  soil  of  the 
Rural  Farm.  5.  If  we  used  Mapes,  the  kainit 
might,  be  omitted. 

A  STERILE  MARE. 

UA  subscriber Fond  du  Luc,  Wis. — 1.  I 
have  a  sound,  very  high-spirited  marc,  20 
years  old.  For  three  successive  years,  when 
15,  1(1  and  17  years  old,  I  put  her  to  a  different 
stallion,  but  she  bore  uo  colt;  what  was  the 
trouble?  Would  there  be  any  danger  of 
breeding  her  at  her  age?  2.  Last  year  and 
the  year  before  she  worked  with  a  heavy 
horse,  und  the  nerves  aud  joluts  of  the  feet 
appear  to  feel  sore  as  if  she  lmd  pulled  too 
much;  what  can  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  mure  would  not  breed  at  15 
she  will  probably  always  lie  sterile.  Mares 
are  safely  bred  at  her  age,  and  if  you  wish  to 
try  again,  work  her  moderately,  on  u  re¬ 
stricted  diet,  for  a  fc"  weeks  before  putting 
her  to  the  stallion.  If  unsuccessful  we  would 
not  advise  trying  again.  2.  Your  description 
of  the  tenderness  is  too  indefinite  to  enable  us 
to  prescribe  definitely,  if  due  to  overwork, 
rest  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  When  you 
can  locate  the  tenderness  or  lameness,  if  there 
is  any,  we  can  prescribe,  aud  not  before. 

Miscellaneous. 

T.  It.,  Cannellton. ,  Pa .— 1.  AY  hat  is  the  best 
early  sweet  corn  for  this  place?  2.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  Rural’s  Free  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion?  3.  Will  the  hydrangea  thrive  here?  4. 
Is  the  Top-over  Corn  likely  to  do  well  here? 

Anh. — l, The  Cory  is  about  the  earliest  sweet 
corn.  The  Northern  Pedigree  is  the  best  in 
quulity  of  tho  earliest  strains.  Triumph  is 
early  and  good  iu  quality.  Moore’s  Early 
Concord  comes  next.  After  that  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  fine  in  quality.  Stowoll’s  Evergreen 
is  about  the  best  late.  2  The  object  of  our 
seed  distribution  is  to  send  out  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  best  uovelties,  so  tliut  our  readers 


may  test  them  without  the  expense  of  buying. 
AVe  never  sell  anything.  3. The  hydrangea  (H. 
paniculata  grandiflora)  will  prove  hardy  with 
you.  Tt  isagrand  plant  in  its  way.  The  Rural 
lias  had  it  many  years  and  was  the  first  of  the 
rural  papers  to  call  particular  attention  to  it. 
4.  The  Top-over  Corn  is  notable  for  its  little 
stem  and  for  the  fact  that  the  ears  are  well 
covered  with  kernels  both  on  the  tip  and  butt. 
It  was  not  particularly  early  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  AVe  should  try  it  in  a  small  plot 
first. 

J.  L.  P. ,  Binghamton ,  N.  Y. — 1.  What 
quantity  of  hay  is  contained  in  a  stack  12  feet 
high  and  02  feet  in  circumference;  and  what 
is  the  rule  lbr  finding  it  out.  2.  How  long  is 
the  Wyandotte  likely  to  remain  a  leading 
breed ? 

Ans.— 1.  Hay  varies  somewhat  in  weight 
with  its  varying  fineness  or  coarseness,  also 
with  the  pressure  applied  to  it.  Experts  gen¬ 
erally  allow  512  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  You 
do  not  give  the  shape  of  your  stack,  but  we 
take  it  to  be  a  round  one.  ll'  it  is  a  round  it  will 
contain  approximately  1600  cubic  feet  or  a 
trifle  over  three  tons.  2.  Just  as  long  as 
breeders  keep  them  up  to  their  present  stand- 
dard  There  is  no  particular  “boom”  for  any 
breed  just  now.  Wyaudottes  have  won  their 
prominence  by  real  excellence  and  unless  they 
deteriorate,  as  does  not  now  seem  likely,  they 
will  always  find  friends. 

H.  1 >.,  Oreeiiavich,  Conn. — 1.  AVhy  should 
ashes  and  hen  manure  not  be  mixed  till  one  is 
going  to  use  them?  2.  If  ashes  uru  put  on  the 
floor  of  a  hen-house  to  absorb  the  droppings, 
will  they  injure  the  fowls’  feet?  3.  Will  not 
sulphur  burned  in  the  hen  house  kill  vermin 
as  effectually  us  kerosene  emulsion? 

Ans.— 1.  If  both  could  he  perfectly  dry 
when  mixed  there  would  probable  be  no  loss 
of  value.  AArlien  moisture  is  applied  the  am¬ 
monia  in  the  hen  manure  is  sot  free  and 
escapes  into  the  air.  When  mixed  just  before 
putting  into  the  ground,  the  liberated  ammo¬ 
nia  will  be  absorbed  by  the  soil.  2.  Yes,  we 
know  of  cases  where  hens  have  been  injured 
by  such  a  practice.  3.  Probably,  but  it  will 
lake  longer  and  the  process  is  not  so  sure. 
AVith  spaying  bellows  we  can  blow  the  ker¬ 
osene  into  every  corner  and  crevice  iu  a  very 
short  time. 

W.  C.  /?.,  Bridgewater,  AT.— My  yearling 
bull  has  had  u  discharge  from  one  of  his  nos¬ 
trils  ever  since  he  came  to  the  barn.  Tt  isn’t 
continuous,  but  he  blows  it  out  like  a  person 
blowing  his  nose  when  troubled  with  catarrh. 
It  is  of  about  t  he  consistency  of  clotted  blood, 
and  is  streaked  with  blood.  Lately  he  has 
bled  a  little  from  one  nostril.  Ho  does  not 
cough,  but  cats  well  aud  seems  to  feel  well, 
and  ho  has  grown  finely  the  past  winter; 
what  shall  I  do  for  him? 

Ans.— A  personal  examination  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  exact  seat  and 
nature  of  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  u  tumor 
in  the  nose,  or  a  collection  of  matter  in  the 
nasal  sinuses  of  that.  side.  The  services  of  a 
competent  veterinary  surgeon  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

C.  B.  S.,  Him  rods,  N.  Y. — A  lecturer  on 
fertilizers  said  that  we  shouldn’t  buy  super¬ 
phosphates,  hone-flour,  etc.,  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers;  but  of  “drug  brokers;”  was  lie  right? 

Ans. — The  drug  broker  makes  his  living  at 
least  partly  by  watching  for  chances  to  buy 
goods  for  his  customers  at  less  than  the  market 
rates.  He  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  getting 
suCh  lower  rates;  and  when  he  has  got,  them 
tho  goods  may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory  in 
quality.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be 
auy  better  course  in  this  matter  than  to  buy 
the  materials  for  a  superphosphate  mixture 
of  some  one  of  the  well-known  and  reputable 
city  dealers  in  such  goods,  who  know  what 
they  are  selling,  and  can  guarantee  tho  good 
quality  thereof. 

F.  C.  //.,  Worcester,  AY.— The  manure 
from  SO  or  40  sheep,  which  have  been  littered 
with  brakes  and  straw,  lies  under  a  shed.  The 
idle  is  about  three  feet  deep.  Would  you 
draw  it  out  this  spring  anil  plow  or  'harrow  it 
in,  or  leave  it  until  fall? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  uses  you  have 
for  it  and  the  character  of  your  farm.  AVe 
should  not  spread  manure  during  the  fall  or 
winter  upon  a  hillside  or  upon  a  place  where 
it  could  be  washed  away.  In  your  ease  we 
believe  it  would  be  wisest  to  get  tho  manure 
out  at  once  and  got  it  into  the  ground. 

J,  W.,  Winona,  Ohio,— My  throe-year-old 
marc  is  greatly  addicted  to  pawing,  often 
raising  her  feet  up  four  feet  and  keeping  up  a 
constant  noise ;  is  there  any  remedy  ? 

Ans, — Procure  a  piece  of  heavy  trace  chain 
about  13  inches  long.  Strap  one  cud  above 
tho  knoo,  and  let  tho  other  end  lmng  free. 
Tho  swinging  of  the  chain  about  tho  limb  will 
be  so  uncomfortable  that  she  will  soon  stop 
pawing.  If  she  paws  with  both  feet  apply  a 
piece  of  chain  to  each  limb. 

Reader,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— From  whom  can 


the  report  of  tho  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  be  obtained? 

Ans.— The  report  will  be  sent  to  all  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  who  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Thos.  J.  Edge,  Harrisburg.  AVe  do  not  know 
whether  the  edition  is  largo  enough  to  supply 
farmers  in  other  States, 

J.  It.,  New  Iberia,  La. — AVhat  kind  of  pota¬ 
to  is  the  Bermuda? 

Ans.  — Wo  are  not.  aware  that,  there  is  any 
Bermuda  potato.  Most  of  the  Bermuda  seed 
is  raised  North.  It  is  the  soil  or  climate  or 
both  that  give  the  peculiar  color. 

h.  B.,  Winchester,  Dakota. — James  Me¬ 
et  reery  A  Co.  uie  one  of  the  most  reliable  firms 
iu  this  city. 

1.  C.  //.—AVe  are  trying  the  Wide  Awake 
Oats  this  season. 

C.  If. — Buhaeh  is  a  perfect  insecticide  for 
bed-bugs. 

DISCUSSION. 

H.  B.,  Glenn,  Mioh. — A  late  Rural  says 
tho  English  hazel-nut  and  the  filbert  are  the 
same.  This  must,  be  an  error.  The  hazel-nut 
grows  wild  in  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  and 
is  uearly  round  in  shape;  the  filbert  is  a  culti¬ 
vated  sort,  is  long  in  shape,  and  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  much  superior  in 
quality;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  nut  English 
people  have  (but  not  the  most  productive)  and 
the  hazel-nut  is  the  poorest.  I  am  nu  English¬ 
man  and  was  raised  iu  tho  great  hop  and 
fruit  district  of  Kent  County.  I  followed 
pruning  iu  winter  (mostly  nut  trees),  and 
picking  and  packing  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits  in  their  season  for  15  years  previous 
to  1371  when  T  left  England  for  America. 
Consequently  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  fruits  under  cultivation  there  at 
that  ti  me. 

R.  N.-Y. — A\To  followed  Dr.  Gray  in  using 
both  filberts  and  hazel-nuts  interchangeably. 
AVe  are  aware  that  some  call  the  foreign 
Corylus  Avellana  by  the  common  name  of  fil¬ 
berts,  while  the  American  species  is  called 
hazel-nut. 

G.  H.  O.— Gravelley  Valley',  Cal.— 
Do  such  plants  as  grapes,  gooseberries,  or 
such  as  arc  raised  by  artificial  heat  require 
extra  protection  the  first  winter  after  trans¬ 
planting?  I  got  some  last  spring,  from  the 
Gust,  that  grew  well  through  the  summer,  but 
the  new  growth  was  nil  killed  the  past  winter. 
Tho  plants  were  covered  with  litter  and  tho 
mercury  was  never  below  10"  below  freezing, 
which  is  nothing  to  what  it  is  in  the  East.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about 
taking  green-house  plants  of  any  kind  for  out¬ 
door  cultivation.  They  are  of  too  quick  a 
growth  and  too  slender.  A  little  ventilation 
of  that  subject  would  benefit  the  public,  but 
of  course,  would  not  help  tho  nurserymen 
whose  interests,  of  course,  must  be  protected 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  farmer,  over  whom 
so  much  sweet  sympathy  is  wasted. 

Could  not  the  Rural  prevail  on  horticul¬ 
turists  to  find  some  way  to  prevent  gophers 
from  destroying  trees?  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  ninny  sections  of  the  country;  pois¬ 
on  or  traps  amount  to  nothing  here.  Out  of  20 
apple  t  rees  ready  to  bear,  gophers  huve  ruined 
14  for  me.  In  many  places  people  cannot  raise 
apples  on  account  of  the  pouts. 

[It.  N.  Y.— A  forced  growth,  whether  by 
artificial  heat  and  moisture,  or  by  excessive 
manuring,  is  never  as  strong  and  lianly  as  a 
natural  growth. 


List  for  Southern  New  England.— Here 
is  a  list  of  fruit,  which  P.  M.  Augur,  State 
Pomologist  of  Connecticut,  furnishes  to  the 
N.  E.  Homestead.  Mr.  Augur  is  asked  for 
a  list  of  fruits  for  the  Connecticut  every  day 
farmer,  from  June  1st  to  lust  through  the 
year.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Rnxlmry 
Russet  and  the  Americun  Golden  ltusset 
should  not  lap  well  on  to  the  strawberry  sea¬ 
son  every  year;  so  ho  regards  these  varieties 
Of  apples  as  connecting  links  between  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  aud  the  present  year’s  fruit. 

For  Strawberries  some  latitude  must  be 
given  for  variation  of  soils;  ordinarily  be 
would  ad  vise  the  following  list:  Early — Cres¬ 
cent,  Wilson,  Gypsy.  Medium— Charles 
Downing,  Sharpless,  Jewell.  The  Jewell  is  to 
have  high  culture  and  narrow  rows.  Of  the 
above,  the  Crescent,  Gypsy  and  Jewell  are 
pistillate;  the  others  are  bi-sexual.  They  may 
be  planted  iu  the  order  named,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  fruitful. 

Rashbicrries.  —Try  the  Springfield  for 
very  early  blackcap,  then  Houhegan  and  Ne¬ 
maha;  red,  Reliance,  Cuthbort,  Marlboro. 

Blackberries.— Snyder,  Erie. 

Graces. — Moore’s  Early,  AVorden,  Herbert, 


Concord,  for  black;  Lady,  Martha,  Hayes, 
Pocklington,  for  white;  Brighton,  Delaware, 
Vergennes  and  Ulster,  for  red. 

Peaches  in  Succession.— Wilder,  Early 
Louise,  Mountain  Rose,  Foster,  Oldmixon, 
Stump  the  World,  Crawford’s  Late. 

Peaks. — Summer  Doyen  ittqGiffard,  Clapp’s, 
Bartlett,  Boussock,  Sheldon,  Howell,  Ononda¬ 
ga,  Coinice,  Anjou,  Lawrence,  Dana’s  Hovey. 

APPLES. — Yellow  Transparent,  Primate, 
Red  Astraelian,  Oravenstein,  Fall  Pippin 
Fameuse,  Hubbardston,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  American 
Golden  Russet,  Sweet  Bough,  Pound,  Tal- 
man  and  Lady’s  Sweet;  crabs,  Montreal, 
Hyslop. 

Plums. — Reinc  Claude  (now  called  Bavay’s 
Green  Gage),  Imperial  Gage,  Pond’s  Seedling, 
Lombard,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Quackcnboss,  Law¬ 
rence,  Favorite,  Shropshire,  Damson. 

Cherries. — Gov.  Wood,  Downer’s  Late,  for 
red;  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Bigar- 
renu,  Coe’s  Transparent,  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency  Ordinaire. 

Currants. — White  Grape,  La  Versaillaise, 
Cherry,  Fay. 

Hardy  Mulberry.—  New  American. 

Quinces. — Orange,  Champion,  Meeeli’s. 

For  one  fall  apple,  Gravensticn;  for  two 
winter  apples,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Baldwin;  for  one  spring  apple,  ltoxbury  Rus¬ 
set;  for  one  fall  pear,  Bartlett;  for  one  win¬ 
ter,  Anjou.  For  a  strong  border  at  the  south 
wall  of  a  building,  plant  the  Catawba  Grape 
aud  Isabella,  as  they  keep  well  into  winter 
and  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Moore’s  Arctic  Plum.— The  N.  E.  Home¬ 
stead  prints  an  article  setting  forth  the  merits 
of  this  plum  and  comments  as  follows; 

•‘The  Rural  New-Yorker  printed  a  cut, 
from  Mr.  Sharp’s  catalogue,  of  a  branch  of 
this  plum  with  the  fruit,  and  because  the 
fruit  was  so  numerous,  denounced  the  variety 
and  Mr.  Sharp  as  frauds.  Experience  is 
proving  the  Arctic;  to  ba  one  of  the  very  best 
plums  for  the  geuoral  market,  and  extraor¬ 
dinarily  prolific.  We  have  ourselves  seen  it 
bearing  much  more  heavily  than  it  was  pic¬ 
tured  iu  the  Rural,  and  Friend  Carman 
should  make  honorable  amends  to  Mr.  Sharp 
for  the  injustice  done  to  him.’’ 

We  are  only  too  glad  to  make  amends  when 
we  have  done  injustice.  The  cut  in  question 
was  published  on  page  657  of  1884.  We  did 
not  denounce  the  variety  as  a  fraud,  hut  the 
cut.  We  said  of  the  plum  that  it  was  a  very 
fair,  smallish  plum,  neither  very  uew  nor  any 
better  than  a  score  of  others  of  about  the  same 
size  nr  season.  We  also  said  that  it  was  not 
*  ‘curcuBo-proof,”  as  claimed.  We  condemned 
the  cut  us  ignoring  nature  entirely.  The 
stems  of  the  plums  were  shown  us  growing 
directly  out  of  the  main  branch  wi  thout  spurs, 
buds  or  loaves.  The  price  charged  was  #2.00 
for  each  tree.  Kllwanger  Ac  Barry’s  cata. 
loguc,  issued  a  few  months  later,  gives  the 
price  as  75  cents.  We  are  glad  to  make  the 
fact  known  that  the  “Arctic  is  proving  to  bo 
one  of  the  very  best  plums  for  the  general 
market  and  extraordinarily  prolific.”  We 
cannot  see  that  our  main  charges,  viz.,  that 
the  cut  was  au  absurd  picture,  that  the  plum 
is  not  cureulio-proof  aud  that  the  price  was 
too  high,  need  any  modification. 


POINTERS. 

Accord i no  to  Real’s  book  of  grasses,  Prof. 
Win.  Brown,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  prefers  for 
rotatiou,  hay  and  pasture,  to  sow  15  pounds 
of  grass  and  eight  pounds  of  clover  seed  per 
acre . . . . . . . 

Danjel  Batchelor,  of  N.  Y.,  recommends 
a  bushel  and  a  half  of  Orchard  Grass  aud 
half  a  bushel  of  Tall  Oat  Grass,  A  heavy  but 
not  wet  clay  loam  devoted  to  meadow,  should 
be  sown  with  Timothy,  Tied  Top,  Fowl  Mea¬ 
dow,  Rough-stalked  Meadow,  and  Italian  Rye 
Grast  at.  the  rate  of  about  six  pounds  of  each 
to  the  acre  in  a  mixture.  To  this  may  he 
added  three  pounds  of  medium  clover . 

For  a  wet,  peaty,  black  soil.  Rough-stalked 
Meadow,  six  pounds;  Red  Top,  eight  pounds; 
Meadow  Fox  tail,  four  pounds;  and  Alsilce, 
six  pounds,  would  be  a  good  mixture  per  acre. 

For  land  much  shaded  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  is  excellent;  One  bushel  of  Chvburd 
Grass,  one  ol'  Meadow  Out  Grass,  and  five  or 
six  pounds  of  Wood  Meadow  Grass  to  the 
acre. . . . . . . 

Prok,  Beal  quotes  a.  W.  Cheovor  as 
roccommending  the  following  for  New  Eng¬ 
land:  Timothy,  sown  alone,  a  bushel  of  seed 
is  not  too  much.  Of  Red-Top  sow  at  least  two 


John  J.  Thomas  says  that  the  most  rapid 
way  of  obtaining  a  grass  crop  is  to  sow  the 
grass  seed  alone  without  any  grain.  If  done 
early  in  the  spring,  on  clean,  well-prepared 
ground,  we  may  get  a  cut  of  hay  the  same 
year,  usually  about  two-thirds  of  a  full 
crop,  aud  a  heavy  one  the  second  year.  It  will 
make  a  vast  difference  whether  we  sow  plenty 
of  seed  or  only  a  small  quantity . . .  .... 

Professor.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  Kansas,  ad¬ 
vised,  years  ago,  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  to  sow  one 
bushel  each  to  t  he  acre  of  Orchard  Grass  and 
Kentucky  Blue  for  pasturage,  to  which  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  medium  Red  Clover  might  be 
added . . . . . . . 

Professor  Geo.  E.  Morrow,  of  Illinois, 
says  that  on  the  prairie  soils  heavy  seeding  has 
not  been  found  necessary.  It  is  aimed  to  sow 
a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed  to  four  or  five  acres, 
with  a  bushel  of  clover  seed  to  eight  or  ten 
acres.  When  clover  is  sown  alone,  he  would 
sow  about  one  peck  per  acre . 

WHETHER  it.  will  pay  to  give  a  farmer’s  hoy 
a  collegiate  education  or  not  depends  upon 
the  boy,  says  Professor  Roberts  of  Cornell. 
It  will  not  pay  to  give  a  50-eeut  boy  a  #500  ed¬ 
ucation... . . . .". 

A  writer  in  the  Kansas  Farmer,  quoted  by 
the  Weekly  Press,  wishes  that  his  brother 
farmers  would  adopt  his  creed,  viz. ;  That  veg¬ 
etables  are  better  than  drugs.  Spinach  has  a 
direct  effect  upon  complaints  of  the  kidneys. 
The  common  dandelion,  used  as  greens,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  same  trouble  Asparagus  pur¬ 
ifies  the  blood,  Celery  acts  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Tomatoes  act  upon  the  liver; 
beets  and  turnips  are  excellent  appetizers. 
Lettuce  and  cucumbers  are  cooling  in  their  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  system.  Red  onions  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  diuretic.  White  onions  eaten  raw  are 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  insomnia. 
Raw  or  cooked  they  are  a  splendid  tonic. 
Farmers,  plant  a  garden,  and  plant  it  now’.. 

Clover,  after  all,  is  a  sort  of  rich  man’s 
friend.  It  certainly  is  true  that  clover  will 
not  grow  upon  poor  land.  It  will  make  a  fine 
crop  on  rich  soil,  but  refuse  to  “catch”  where 
the  poor  fanner  most  desires  it.  For  keeping 
good  aud  fertile  laud  in  fine  condition  nothing 
surpasses  clover,  says  H.  Rtewart.  “To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given”  applies  to  such  laud, 
but  to  the  poor  farm  the  reverse  applies. ..... 

To  the  question,  “what  may  be  added  to  fish 
and  potash  to  make  it  a  more  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  for  rye  which  has  suffered  from  waut  of 
stiffness  in  the  straw?”  Prof  S,  W.  Johnson 
answers:  “Try  lime  in  some  form — oyster 
shell  screenings  or  cheap  lime  of  any  kind — 20 
or  30  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be  used.  Old 
wall  plaster  or  common  mortar  crushed,  or 
leached  ashes,  which  are  mostly  carbonate  of 
lime,  would  do  as  well . 

It  is  well  to  bear  iu  miud,  as  the  Farmers’ 
Review  suggests, that  corn  after  being  planted 
in  a  moist  soil  must  do  either  one  or  the  other 
of  two  things,  rot  or  germinate . 

The  influence  of  the  mare  in  transmitting 
hereditary  qualities  is,  as  a  rule,  greatly  un¬ 
derestimated.  The  female  pedigree  of  a  horse 
is  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  while  the  male 
is  given  special  prominence.  The  best  breed¬ 
ers  agree  that  the  mare  exercises  as  potout  an 
influence  over  the  progeny  as  the  stallion. 
Especially  in  the  matter  of  soundness  should 
the  breeding  mare  be  unobjectionable . 

Stallions  are  usually  greatly  superior  to 
mares  or  geldings  in  courage.  It  Is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  stallion  that  is  “skittish”  or  easily 
scared.  In  this  respect  castration  produces  a 
great  effect  on  most  horses.  The  horse  that, 
as  a  stallion,  was  not  afraid  of  anything,  could 
not  be  f tightened,  and  was  never  known  to 
shy  or  run  away  from  any  object,  often  be¬ 
comes  u  timid,  flighty  creature  when  gelded.. 

While  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  castrate  a 
colt  when  two  years  old,  if  it  appears  to  be 
timid  or  skittish  a  greater  degree  of  courage 
will  be  develojied  by  leaving  it  entire  for  a 
longer  period.  If  It  is  inclined  to  be  vicious, 
however,  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed 
the  better.  Horses  that,  ns  stallions  were  so 
vicious  as  to  bo  positively  dangerous,  usually 
become  docile  and  obedient  after  having  been 
castrated . . . 


Cucnjwljcrf. 
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bushels.  Of  Orchard  Grass  sow  two  bushels 
and  a  bushel  of  June  Grass  with  it . . 


Professor  S.  A.  Knapp  recommends  for 
Iowa  and  similar  soils  and  climates,  for  early 
aud  late  posture,  the  following  mixture: 

„  lbs.  lbs. 

Blue  Gross .  8  Orchard  Grass..  (> 

1  uuothy . .  0  White  Clover....  1 

Bor  summer  pasture: 


Timothy . « 

Orchard  Grass....  0 


lbs. 

lied  Clover . .  4 


Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  April  27. — Portions  of 
Iowa  and  nearly  all  of  Northern  and  the  larg¬ 
est  half  of  Central  Illinois  have  not  as  yet  re¬ 
ceived  any  rain  more  than  to  lay  the  dust.  In 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  however,  during  the 
last  ten  days  rain,  and  also  snow,  have  been 
theord»r  of  the  day,  so  much  so  t  hat  the  seed¬ 
ing  of  wheat  for  the  time  beiug  has  been  inter¬ 
rupted.  At  the  same  time  the  acreage  which 
is  now  in  the  ground  is  large,  and  growing  in 


such  good  shape  that  there  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  encouragement  for  the  future.  I  think 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  spring  wheat  in 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  is  now  seeded,  aud  so 
far  reports  all  go  to  show  that  the  acreage  will 
be  fully  as  large  as,  if  not.  larger  than  in  1886. 

,  A  very  large  area  of  land  last  season  was  put 
into  flax,  which  this  season  will  go  into  wheat. 
Flax  beiug  an  exhaustive  crop,  farmers  sel¬ 
dom  sow  flax  two  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  land.  Notwithstanding  I  see  a  state¬ 
ment  in  some  journals  that  Nebraska  has 
seeded  a  large  area  of  spring  wheat  this  season, 
I  do  not  think  that  statement  is  correct,  for 
reports  so  far  this  season  go  to  show  that  the 
Nebraska  farmers  do  a  great  deal  better  with 
com,  oats,  and  barley, wbieh  they  convert  into 
stock,  than  by  raising  wheat  and  selling  it  at 
the  very  low  prices  which  have  been  prevail¬ 
ing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Missouri 
an«l  Kansas  seem  also  to  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  blest  recently  with  rain,  so  much  so  that 
the  ground  has  been  too  wet  to  plow.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Illinois,  particularly  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  where  the  great  bulk  of 
the  winter  wheat  grows,  show  wheat  doing 
better  tbe  last  ten  days  than  at  any 
previous  date  this  spring;  but  as  to  Ohio 
and  Indiana  while  in  some  portions  of 
these  States  the  rains  have  of  course  been 
beneficial,  yet  the  general  tone  of  the  reports 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
wheat  all  over  these  States  was  winter-killed 
during  March  and  April,  I  can  say  very  lit¬ 
tle  yet  about  Michigan,  as  she  is  the  last  State 
always  to  wheel  into  line,  ODly  this,  that  at 
present  they  are  complaining  of  dry  weather, 
and  need  rain.  The  corn  lands  of  the  North¬ 
west  are  all  practically  plowed  and  prepared 
and  ready  for  planting.  Corn  is  up  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  Kausas  aud  Missouri ;  Nebraska  planted 
a  little  last  week,  but,  the  weather  has  been 
too  cold,  and  the  ground  has  not  warmed  up 
sufficiently  for  farmei*s  to  attempt,  it  yet  in  a 
general  way  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio 
or  Indiana;  but  tbe  growing  season  is  now 
fairly  upon  us.  For  doing  work  it  hus  been  a 
remarkable  one;  day  iu  and  day  out,  aud 
week  after  week,  ever  since  the  first  of  March 
until  very  recently,  farmers  have  not  lost  a 
day’s  work,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
crops  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  winter 
wheat,  are  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  au  average  season.  Rains  have  not 
yet,  in  those  areas  wThere  grass  is  made  a 
specialty,  been  sufficient  to  give  it  the  moist¬ 
ure  necessary  to  insure  a  bountiful  yield  at 
harvest.  No  crop  depends  upon  timely  rains 
so  much  as  grass,  and  no  matter  how  much 
rain  we  might  have  30  days  from  now'  it 
would  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  out¬ 
come  at  harvest.  N.  w. 

Michigan. 

Freeland.  Saginaw  Co. — Spring  is  veiy 
backward  here.  No  oats  sown  yet  in  this 
neighborhood  and  but  little  plowing  done. 

H.  B. 

New  Jeraev. 

Cax.no,  Warren  Co.— I  have  thrash¬ 
ed  222  bushels  of  the  Fultzo-Clawson  Wheat 
grown  from  the  little  free  seed  packet  sent  me 
by  the  Rural.  It  makes  very  good  flour.  It 
Is  likely  to  become  the  standard  wheat  in  our 
section.  j.  u.  v. 

New  York. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  April  20.— Receipts  of 
butter  have  been  fairly  good,  although  the 
market  is  considered  dull.  About  160  pack¬ 
ages  have  been  received,  for  which  22  anil  24 
cents  are  paid.  Good  fresh  dairy  soils  for  23 
cents  and  good  creamery  for  25  to  26  ceuts. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  creamery  butter. 
The  coming  week  may  see  the  market  a  little 
livelier.  Delaware  County  butter  is  being 
sent  to  New  York  on  commission,  and  buyers 
are  not  doing  much  with  it  in  the  county.  It 
brings  good  prices  and  is  mostly  bought  by 
regular  customers.  Some  new  cheese  has  been 
sent,  in  and  sold,  mostly  in  very  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Most  of  the  jobbers  are  cleaned  out  aud 
some  of  the  largest  have  not  a  cheese  in  stock. 
AM  the  factories  are  not  open  yet.  The  cheese 
market  opened  here  high  yesterday,  with  quo¬ 
tations  as  follow :  152  boxes  at  ll'i  cents;  310 
boxes  at  11’.;  130  boxes  at  II  ,;  133  boxes  at 
t2;  27  boxes  at  12}*;  416  boxes  at  12**-  38 
boxes  at  12*^:  78  boxes  at  private  terms;  201 
boxes  on  commission;  total,  1,510  boxes,  rul¬ 
ing  at  12  V-  This  is  a  small  market  for  the  date. 
The  State  brand  is  favorably  regarded  by 
dealers.  Little  Falls  sold  2,160  boxes  at  eight 
to  13  cents  and  nine  packages  of  butter  at  20 
to  213*.  There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in 
hops,  as  all  is  at  a  standstill.  There  have 
been  no  State  hops  bought  or  sold.  Dealers 
are  looking  for  pointers  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  coming  season,  aud  are  waiting.  There 
is  plenty  of  ’85  hops  held.  There  is  no  soiling 

here  just  now  of  either  Western  or  foreign, 

R.  J, 

Washington  Territory. 

Lynden,  Whatcom  Co.,  April  14. — Un¬ 
doubtedly  stock  raising  in  the  valley  of  the 


Nooksack  is  destined  to  lie  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  profitable  industries  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  especially  in  that  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  it  denominated  the  Nooksack  Valley, 
or  the  valley  of  the  Nooksack  River.  A  pecu¬ 
liar  and  happy  combination  of  circumstances 
will  contribute  to  bring  about  this  result. 
Among  these,  I  may  mention,  first,  the  im 
mense  body  of  tbe  very  fine  agricultural  lands 
free  from  the  rocky,  sandy,  sterile  soil,  by 
which  most  of  the  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  are  more  or  less  interspersed:  second, 
the  marvelous  yield  aud  excellence  of  the 
grasses  produced  on  the  soil,  affording  the 
finest  pasturage  for  summer,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  feed  for  winter,  four  or  five  tons  per 
acre  not  being  an  uncommon  or  exceptional 
yield  of  Timothy,  clover,  and  other  tame  grasses. 
Third,  the  great  abundance  of  pure  cold,  soft 
water  furnished  by  unfailing  springs.  Swift, 
clear  brooks  and  creeks  fed  by  the  mountains 
furnishing  an  abundant,  supply  of  the  purest 
cold  water  even  during  July  and  August, 
when  the  streams  in  most,  or  at  least  many, 
localities  become  warm  aud  stagnant  and  un¬ 
fit  either  for  man  or  beast.  Wells  of  excellent 
water  are  procured  with  but  little  difficulty 
almost  anywhere  in  this  section  of  country, 
while  perhaps  a  large  majority  of  the  quarter 
sections  have  the  living  streams  to  which  I 
have  referred  flowing  through  them.  Fourth, 
the  shortness  of  the  feeding  season,  a  month 
probably  covering  the  average  time  necessary 
to  feed,  although  some  winters,  of  course, 
they  have  to  feed  considerably  longer.  At 
the  very  longest  it  is  very  short  as  compared 
with  the  feei ling  season  in  the  East  or  in  many 
portions  of  the  West.  Fifth,  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  immunity  of  stock,  either  cattle,  horses, 
or  bogs,  from  any  of  the  many  contagious  and 
fatal  diseases  that  scourge  the  herds  of  the 
East,  such  as  murrain,  dry  or  bloody,  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  epizootic  pink-eye,  hog  cholera, 
etc.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  well  au¬ 
thenticated  case  of  either  of  these  diseases  in 
all  this  region.  This  happy  combination  of 
circumstances  will  make  Puget  Sound,  and 
especially  this  valley  where  these  conditions 
prevail  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  paradise  of 
tbe  stockman,  and  when  the  vast  stock  ranges 
of  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Eastern  W.  T. 
shall  have  become  practically  valueless  for 
grazing  purposes,  the  rich  pastures  and  grazing 
lands  of  the  Noosack  will  teem  with  almost 
countless  herds  of  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses.  X.  D.  P. 


PtereUaitmtsi  ^avertiising. 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  it  Is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  influence  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  bo  over-e  itlmated.  It  it  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  Of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  Immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  pnd  other 
••little  (?)  ailments ”  are  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  j 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  #1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  a  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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■  rit  nro  nf  nil  t*  if  r n  ,  1 


Is  a  tlrsl  class  trade 
pay*  good  wages,  aud 
can  be  quickly 
learned  at  our  school. 

Over  ‘1,1100  ot  nur  grnduntrx  tire  nt  work 
on  Couiinercinl  and  Railroad  Lines,  TheGreat 
West  ts  th"  eountvv  to  grow  up  lit.  Write  for  our  cir¬ 
culars.  V  A  I.RNT1  N  K  IIUOS.,  Janesville.  Wt9. 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&q.R.R. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep - 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  Us  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
East,  West.  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Boute  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
I  or  St  Louis  to 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND.  ORE.’ 
ST.  JOSEPH, 
ATCHISON. 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

OMAHA. 

KANSAS  CITY, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

For  Tickets,  Bates,  Maps,  Ac,,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
Of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  P01TEB,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  M0BT0N, 
1st  V.  P.  6.  M.  G.  P.  A  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  83,000  words, 
320  pages,  send  16o.  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  Chicago. 


JkType  Writing 

College  pamph¬ 
let*  with  mil 
«t  -elf- leech¬ 
ing  lessons  >ii  either  art,  I  ll  eta ;  both  arts.  ‘JO  ets. 
No  stamp*  accepted.  Send  silver  or  postal  note. 
These  icaviti*  art,  oatnpiuLi,  and  are  the  same  from, 
which  students  are  uiught  at  Haven  s  Collett**,  and  which 
enable  us  <u  tit  students  for  Short- Hand  and  type- Writing 
attloa  positions  In  Three  Month*’  time.  Th*  lessons  are 
o.;l«ly  the  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  Haven,  can  be  learned  at  home 
by  a  child,  and  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven's 
Colleges.  The  Chrietiim  O/isrreer,  Baltimore,  Mti.,  says: 
“They  arc  a  great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  of  Short-Hand  comparatively  easy."  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Colleges:  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia, 
Ya. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

EZ.BHRT  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  7,  1887. 


Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to  use  chemical 
fertilizers?  If  so,  how  much  fertilizer  does 
it  pay  to  use?  Suppose  on  each  of  five  acres 
the  farmer  sows  200,  400,  600,  800,  1,000 
pounds  of  fertilizer.  Which  acre  will 
give  him  the  most  profit  ?  It  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  every  farmer  should  try,  even 
though  the  trial  be  made  in  a  small  way. 


We  shall  devote  some  space  to  the 
Dairy  Show  and  to  dairy  matters  gener¬ 
ally  next  week.  A  strong  cartoon  will 
picture  the  farmer’s  battle  against  food 
frauds.  On  the  following  week  we  hope 
to  present  an  interesting  report  of  the 
more  striking  features  of  the  show.  The 
present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a 
great  success  in  every  way.  We  hope  all 
of  our  readers  who  can  possibly  do  so, 
will  attend.  Time  required  for  their  visit 
will  be  well  spent.  If  they  make  butter 
they  will  find  out  what  city  people  want 
and  are  ready  to  pay  for.  If  they  eat 
butter  they  will  know  what  to  demand  of 
their  butter-maker.  Come! 


Several  writers  criticize  us  for  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Balsam  Fir  and  Norway 
Spruce.  But  the  R.  N.  Y.  has  done  no 
better  work.  The  Norway  is  good 
enough  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  for 
wind-breaks,  etc.,  though  even  for  this 
purpose  we  should  prefer  some  of  the 
pines;  but  it  should  no  longer  be  planted 
for  ornament-.  The  Balsam  Fir  is  an 
abomination.  The  greenest,  freshest  of 
trees  in  the  nursery,  the  beginner  selects 
it  at  once — the  nurseryman  offering  no 
word  of  disapproval.  In  15  years,  when 
he  should  most  enjoy  its  beauty,  be  is 
disgusted  with  its  unsightliness.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  use  for  the  Balsam  Fir 
is,  as  the  veteran  Robert  Douglas  remarks, 
to  plant  it  so  that  it  may  be  cut  away 
when  the  more  valuable  evergreens  need 
the  space. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  uote  that 
those  who  plant  sweet  corn  early,  with  a 
view  of  marketing  it  as  early  as  possible, 
while  the  price  is  remunerative,  would  do 
well  to  sow  nitrate  of  soda  at  once.  This 
will  give  the  plant  nitrogen  from  the  start, 
while  without  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
plant  may  languish  for  the  want,  of  it  as 
nitrification  does  not  occur  in  farm  ma¬ 
nures  in  a  low  temperature. 

With  a  view  to  throwing  light  upon  th  s 
matter,  wc  planted  a  plot  to  sweet  corn, 
using  a  complete  fertilizer  on  the  whole 
of  it,  at  the  rate  of  about  800  pounds  to 
the  acre.  On  half  the  plot  nitrate  of  soda 
was  sown,  at  the  rate  of  250  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  experiment  was  faulty  in 
one  respect,  viz.,  in  not  knowing  the  form 
of  nitrogen  which  the  complete  fertilizer 
supplied. 

The  largest  crop  of  Lima  beans  rais'd 
last  season  in  this  section,  which  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  large  crops  of  Limas,  was 
grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds  on  one-tenth 
of  an  acre  in  this  way: — Furrows  were 
plowed  four  feet  apart  and  poles  stuck 
every  three  feet  in  the  furrows.  About 
the  poles  the  furrows  were  widened  or 
scooped  out,  and  a  shovelful  of  rotten  ma¬ 
nure  was  thrown  in  and  pressed  down  with 
the  foot  and  covered  with  soil  in  which 
six  beans  (eyes  down,  of  course)  were 
planted.  Three  were  allowed  to  grow, 
though  the  soil  beingfertile  it  was  thought 
two  vines  to  a  pole  would  have  yielded  as 
much  or  more.  As  an  experiment  some 
of  the  vines  were  pinched  back  when  they 
reached  four  feet  in  bight.  No  advant¬ 
age  followed.  Many  laterals  were  thus 
induced  to  grow,  which  seemed  to  retard 
blossoming  and  the  formation  and  matur¬ 
ity  of  the  beans.  There  was  no  hilling 
up  whatever. 

Tiie  State  of  Louisiana  is  trying  to  get 
rid  of  that  incubus  on  her  interests  and  in¬ 
dustries,  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust.  A  suit 
has  been  begun  for  an  injunction  prohib¬ 
iting  the  defendants,  officers  of  the  Trust, 
from  doing  business  and  from  entering  into 
any  contracts  or  obligations  for  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  organization.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Receiver  is  asked  for  to  take 
charge  of  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  under  direction  of  the  court. 


It  is  also  asked  that  the  Trust  be  “  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  usurping,  intruding  and 
exercising  the  franchises  and  privileges  of 
a  corporation  without,  being  incorporated.  ” 
The  first  battle  in  the  court  occurred  last 
Wednesday  at  New  Orleans.  The  mon¬ 
opoly  had,  of  course,  in  its  service  a  long 
array  of  high-priced  legal  talent.  It  is 
evident  it  will  fight  hard  to  retain  its 
clutch  on  the  throats  of  the  planters  in 
the  Pelican  State.  But  the  State  officers 
express  confidence  that,  the  justice  of  their 
cause  will  make  it  triumphant. 


Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  the  press  to 
suspend  wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law  until  it  is  in 
actual  operation?  Most  of  the  opinions 
we  have  hitherto  seen  expressed  arc  ready 
rather  than  profound.  In  most  journals 
the  law  is  vigorously  attacked.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  to  be  an  absolute  failure  and  mis¬ 
take  by  most,  and  urgent  demands  are 
made  for  its  repeal.  Others  regard  it  as 
faulty  and  needing  amendment,  while 
contending  for  the  general  principle  of 
railroad  regulation  which  it  embraces. 
A  few  maintain  that  it  is  a  good  thing; 
but  that  the  railroads  are  trying  to  render 
it  odious,  and  thus  bring  about  its  repeal. 
Beneficent  legislation  on  railroad  traffic, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem ;  and  the  present  law  is  of  a 
tentative  nature.  It  was  never  regarded 
as  perfect;  but  surely  too  little  is  yet 
known  as  to  its  actual  operation  to  war¬ 
rant  dogmatic  condemnation  of  its  effects. 
Dissatisfaction  is  always  active  and  loud¬ 
mouthed  ;  satisfaction  is  often  passive  and 
silent.  It  is  very  natural  the  former 
should  vociferously  condemn  before  the 
latter  has  come  to  a  decision. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 


Tiiere  seemed  very  little  if  any  reason 
why  we  should  again  repeat  our  experi¬ 
ments  with  various  chemical  fertilizers 
upon  the  same  field.  All  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  have  shown  that  this  soil 
needed  complete  fertilizers  and  that  no 
other  would  materially  increase  the  crop. 
Corn,  Lima  beans,  melons,  etc.,  all  told 
the  same  story.  There  was  scarcely  any 
contradiction.  We  doubt  if  any  extended 
scries  of  experiments  ever  gave  such  uni¬ 
formly  corroborative  testimony.  The  soil 
evidently  needed  all  kinds  of  food  as  shown 
from  the  fact  that"  no  single  plant-food 
constituent,  or  any  partial  combination  of 
them  increased  the  yield  materially.  But 
complete  fertilizers  increased  the  yield 
whenever  they  were  used.  Our  present 
field  is  a  sandy  loam,  very  level  and  free 
from  stones.  It  is  thought  to  be  less  ex¬ 
hausted  than  the  field  hitherto  used  for 
this  work,  and  we  therefore  look  for  less 
decided — more  contradictory  results.  The 
kind  of  potato  planted  is  the  Rural  Blush. 
We  have  used  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of"  ammonia,  dissolved  boneblack,  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  plaster,  N.  Y.  manure, 
raw  bone  flour,  hen  manure,  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers,  acid  phosphate,  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  ground  fish,  floats  and  Peruvian  gu¬ 
ano  separately  and  in  all  possible  combi¬ 
nations.  The  farm  manure  in  some  cases 
was  forked  into  the  soil  and  the  seed- 
pieces  placed  on  top;  in  others  the  seed- 
pieces  were  placed  on  the  soil  and  covered. 
Then  the  fertilizer  was  sown  and  covered 
with  soil  and  finally  the  manure  spread 
in  the  trench  which  was  then  filled  with 
soil — essentially  the  Rural’s  trench- 
mulch  system,  except  that  N.  Y.  manure 
was  used  instead  of  litter  for  the  mulch¬ 
ing  material.  We  have  also  repeated  the 
experiments  made  10  and  four  years  ago 
of  using  different  quantities  of  the  same 
fertilizer  in  different  trenches  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  what  quantity  may  be 
most  economically  used. 

- •  >  » 

WORK  ON  SUNDAY. 


It  is  a  sad  fact  that  Sunday  work  among 
market  gardeners  and  farmers  generally, 
near  the  large  cities,  is  increasing.  In 
our  neighborhood  20  years  ago,  Sunday 
was  a  day  for  rest.  Now,  during  the 
summer,  every  Sunday,  men  are  to  be 
seen  at  work  in  the  fields  making  up  loads 
of  vegetables,  the  same  us  upon  week 
days.  By  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
loaded  wagons  begin  to  pass  towards  the 
city,  and  this  procession  is  kept  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  In  some  localities 
this  work  is  so  general,  that  worshippers 
in  churches  along  the  roads  are  greatly 
disturbed.  This  practice  was  begun  by 
men  who  have  apparently  no  ambition  in 
life  but  to  beat  their  neighbors,  and  to 
make  a  few  extra  dollars.  Such  men  look 
upon  a  Sunday  spent  as  it  should  be,  in 
rest,  thought  and  devotion,  as  so  much 
time  wasted.  It  is  useless  to  expect  much 


else  from  such  men.  The  only  way  to  reach 
them  would  be  to  bring  back  the  strict 
old  laws  of  the  Puritans.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  their  influence  is  all  for  the  bad. 
Younger  men  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  Sunday  Schools  and  under  good  influ¬ 
ences  are  led  into  Sunday  work.  Compe¬ 
tition  is  so  close,  and  the  gardeners’  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  precarious,  that  such  men  are 
sorely  tempted,  whenever  they  see  their 
neighbor  saving  a  lot  of  melons  or  toma¬ 
toes  by  Sunday  work,  to  follow  the  bad 
example.  The  practice  is  wrong  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  moral  loss 
which  comes  to  any  community  by  the 
spread  of  such  practices  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated.  The  evil  results  arc  as  certain  as 
they  can  be.  One  lapse  of  integrity,  or 
one  compromise  with  conscience  always 
paves  the  way  for  another.  And,  aside 
from  any  moral  considerations,  we  believe 
that  Sunday  work  entails  a  loss  in  labor. 
Every  working  animal  upon  the  farm 
needs  rest.  For  a  few  weeks  men  may  be 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  cons  ant  labor, 
day  and  night,  but  sooner  or  later  they 
break  down  and  are  forced  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  thus  severely  injure 
their  constitutions.  Sunday  work,  done 
simply  to  save  a  few  dollars,  never  will 
pay.  It  must  eventually  bring  a  curse  to 
those  who  perform  it.  There  are  always 
lines  of  farm  work,  as  the  care  of  stock, 
that  render  a  certain  amount  of  Sunday 
work  a  necessity,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  work  done  simply  to  get  ahead  of 
a  neighbor. 


ANNUAL  NOTES  AS  TO  THE  CONDI¬ 
TION  OF  SMALL  FRUITS  AT  THE 
RURAL  EXPERIMENT  GROUNDS. 


RASPBERRIES. 

WniTE  Antwerp  seedling  (McComber’s 
No.  1) — killed  nearly  to  the  ground.  Seed¬ 
ling  “C”  (McComber’s’)  killed  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  McComber’s  “A” 
killed  down  to  three  feet.  Seedling  “B” 
(MeComber’s)  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground.  D.  S.  Marvin’s  White  Cap,  im¬ 
mense  growth  of  cane;  tips  only  killed. 
Imperial  (alias  Crimson  Beauty) — This 
seems  to  be  very  little  injured.  Beebe’s 
Golden  is  quite  hardy.  The  fruit  of  this, 
although’ sweet,  is  seedy,  aud  we  do  not 
regard  the  variety  as  worth  having.  Seed¬ 
ling  “B”  from  Levi  Bell. — The  slender 
terminal  branches  only  injured.  Ranco- 
cas  [killed  to  the  ground.  Bell  (black¬ 
cap)  from  L.  C.  Carlord,  Batavia,  Ills. — 
This  seems  to  be  quite  hardy,  ft  bears 
berries  fully  as  large  as  the  Nemaha  or 
Gregg,  but  the  berries  are  seedy  and  of 
low  flavor.  Carman — Only  the  slender 
tips  are  injured  for  a  few  inches.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  any  variety  that  we  have.  Seed¬ 
ling  No.  21  (from  Levi  Bell,  Orangeburg, 
N.  Y.)  severely  injured.  Seedling  from 
John  Smith — Some  of  the  canes  arc  killed; 
others  cut  back  about  half.  Seedling  No. 
2  (Levi  Bell)  killed  back  about  half  its 
bight.  Evergreen  Blackberry — Some  of 
these  canes  made  a  growth  of  10  feet  last 
year.  Canes  killed  back  to  about  five 
feet.  This  is  the  variety  of  the  European 
much  talked  of  last  year.  It  is  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  position.  Golden  Queen  does  not 
seem  to  be  injured  at  all.  It  is  one  of  our 
hardiest  varieties,  fully  as  hardy  as  its  pa¬ 
rent,  the  Cuthbert,  It  suckers  immense¬ 
ly.  Nemaha  is  hardier  than  the  Gregg 
here.  Most  of  the  canes  are,  however, 
injured  moro  or  less.  Red  Cluster  (W. 
W.  Hilborn,  Ont.)  is  considerably  in¬ 
jured.  Warren  (E,  W.  Sears,  Barnes- 
ville,  Ohio)  is  quite  hardy.  Springfield 
Thornless  is  very  hardy.  Caroline  is  in¬ 
jured  considerably.  Heebner  (Hilborn)  in¬ 
jured  slightly.  Christine  (E.  P.  Roe) 
— This  is  killed  to  the  ground. 

Ohio  Cap  is  not  much  injured.  Shaf¬ 
er’s  Colossal — Large  canes  are  much 
injured,  smaller  canes  sprouted.  Crim¬ 
son  Beauty — This  is  considerably  dam¬ 
aged  in  one  situation,  and  but  slightly  in 
another.  The  plants  came  from  A.*  M. 
Purdy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Meredith  Queen 
(from  E.  J.  Brownell),  as  usual,  killed 
nearly  to  the  ground.  Hansel l  killed 

back  considerably.  This  cannot  be 
ranked  here  as  one  of  the  hardiest  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  Marlboro  is  nearly  killed  to  the 
ground.  This  variety  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  hardiest  raspberries  here, 
though  reported  hardy  in  many  places 
further  north.  Superb,  growing  near  the 
Marlboro,  has  not  suffered  as  much  as 
that  variety.  Reliance  has  suffered  just 
about  as  much  as  Marlboro.  This  was 
sent  to  us  by  Clias.  A,  Green,  of  Clifton, 
N.  Y.  The  Earhurt  Everbearing  has 
passed  the  winter  without  noticeable  in¬ 
jury.  The  canes  arc  very  strong  and  it  is 
leafiug  out  among  the  earliest.  Hilborn, 
from  W.  W.  Hilborn,  Arkona,  Ont.,  has 
beeu  killed  back  somewhat. 

Blackberries. — We  are  glad  to  say 


that  Early  Harvest,  which  is  reported  ten¬ 
der  north  of  us,  has  again  passed  the 
winter  without  material  in  jury.  Bangor, 
from  Chase  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  semi-recumbent  variety.  It.  is  thus  far 
hardy.  Erie  (J.  T,  Lovett)  is  not  in¬ 
jured.  The  Snyder,  as  usual,  is  alive  to 
the  tips.  Topsy  (J.  T.  Lovett.)  is  hardy. 
Lucretia  Dewberry  needs  protection. 
Crystal  White  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Thornless  (from  L.  Itocseh, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.)  is  hardy.  Agawam  is 
hardy.  Bonanza  (J.  T.  Lovett)  is  hardy. 
This  and  Agawam  have  immense  canes. 
Early  Cluster  (John  8.  Collins)  is  alive  to 
the  tips.  Wilson,  Jr.,  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  has  not  suffered.  Taylor  is 
alive  to  the  tips.  Tts  very  green  stalks 
arc  character.stic.  Kittatinny  the  past 
winter  has  not.  suffered  at  all.  The  season 
has  been  easy  upon  blackberries,  but  hard 
upon  raspberries. 

Grapes. — We  do  not  find  that  any  of 
our  60  different  kinds  of  grapes  have  been 
injured  by  the  past  winter. 

Strawberries. — To  report  upon  one 
is  to  report  upon  all.  Not  one  variety 
has  been  injured. 


brevities. 


Paris-green  for  the  curculio.  See  Mr. 
Goff’s  article.  Who  have  tried  this  remedy? 
What  are  the  results? 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rural  Grounds  (Bergeu  Co.,  N.  J.) 
planted  sweet  corn  this  year  as  early  as  April 
12.  They  know  that,  should  the  season  prove 
favorable  they  will  get  an  earlier  crop  foe 
market.  If  the  season  prove  unfavorable 
they  lose  their  seed  and  their  work  goes  foe 
naught.  They  think  they  can  afford  to  takr 
the  risk. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  De- 
artment  of  Agriculture  should  prepare  a 
andy  pamphlet  on  oleomargarine,  telling 
bow  and  where  it.  is  made,  how  it  differs  from 
butter,  and  how  it  can  lie  detected.  The  pro¬ 
posed  work  would  be  a  popular  epitome  of 
whut.  has  been  published  on  the  subject.  Wo 
hone  the  book  will  bo  published  and  given  the 
widest  distribution.  It  will  do  good. 

The  French  have  a  terror  of  a  bull  dog. 
There  Is  a  law  iu  Paris  which  states  “no  dog 
of  the  race  bmdc  dognv  or  u  crossed  boule 
dogv.e  shall  go  out  at  large  in  the  street  or  in 
public  places.  Inside  house  s  these  dogs  must 
always  bo  kept  in  with  a  string  or  muzzle” 
This  is  a  wise  provision.  The  bull  dog  is  the 
most  cruel  of  all  domestic  animals.  IIo  makes 
a  fearful  watch-dog.  lie  springs  silently  and 
desperately  upon  the  visitor.  lie  is  an  object 
of  terror  for  women  and  children.  He  has  no 
place  on  the  farm.  For  watching  a  small  dog 
with  a  large  bark  Is  far  preferable.  The  bull 
dog  should  bo  classed  as  a  “dangerous  animal.” 

Tub  fact  is  betrayed  by  the  letter  of  a 
mother  iu  tills  city  to  the  Board  of  Health  that 
the  foolish  habit  of  eating  nrseuie  is  carried 
on  bv  women  to  ail  alarming  extent.  The 
silly  females  eat  the  poison  iu  small  doses  to 
“Improve  their  complexion.”  “Arsenic 
wafers,”  containing  a  t  race  of  tho  poison,  are 
in  great  demand  among  tho  arseuiO-uating 
females.  The  arsenic  eater  is  as  hopelessly 
lost  as  tho  opium  eater.  The  craving  for  tho 
poison  grows  upon  one.  It  is  a  wretched,  sin¬ 
ful,  cursed  habit.  Strange  that  wotneu  can¬ 
not  see  that  the  fane  which  honest,  men  most 
admire  is  only  produced  by  healthful  exercise 
and  ft  study  of  the  law’s  of  health. 

Wk  aim  to  plant  potatoes  as  near 
April  10th  as  may  be,  and  have  nor 
varied  three  days  either  way  in  10  years  that 
we  can  recall. except  when  sickness  or  absence 
prevented.  Some  of  our  neighbors  plant 
earlier.  Our  aim  is  to  plant  us  early  as  post 
sible  and  yet  have  the  vines  appear  above 
ground  not  until  killing  frosts  are  improbable. 
Frosts  that  harden  lliu  surface  ground  do  not, 
it  is  true,  kill  the  shoots  more  thau  an  inch  or 
so  beneath  the  surface,  but  the  shoots  have 
scarcely  formed  roots  as  yet  and  the  seed- 
pieces  are  partially  exhausted,  so  that  a  check 
is  experienced  from  which  the  viues,  as  wo  be¬ 
lieve,  never  fully  recover  aud  tho  crop  is 
therefore  lessened. 

People  arc  over  ready  to  cry  out  against 
food  adulterations.  Some  who  cry  the  loud¬ 
est  do  most  to  encourage  the  vile  business. 
Let  some  cheap  .John  come  into  a  town  and 
offer  goods  far  below  the  prices  asked  by 
honest  merchants  who  have  done  nu  honor¬ 
able  business  tor  yean.  The  mosses  go  to  the 
cheap  store,  where  goods  are  sold  so  low  that 
any  sensible  person  would  know  they  cannot 
be  first-class.  Tho  older  merchants  are  uot 
infrequently  driven  out  of  business,  or  forced 
to  haul  11c  cheaper  goods  by  such  competition. 
Pure  goods  have  got  to  cost  more  than  adul¬ 
terated  goods.  Until  the  public  are  ready  to 
sustain  honest  dealers  with  honest  prices  there 
is  little  use  iu  passiug  anti-adulteration  laws. 

The  California  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  quietly  conducting  a  seed  and  plant  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  own.  Duriug  the  year  closing 
April  1st.  631  orders  wen*  received  from  those 
who  desired  the  distribution.  These  orders 
come  from  nearly  all  thoeountiesof  the  State. 
Those  who  order  are  required  to  forward  a 
small  amount,  of  money,  to  pay  for  packing 
and  shipping,  aud  to  promise  to  test  the  seeds 
or  plants  carefully  and  report  results.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  has  been  paid  to  grasses  and 
forage  plants,  and  textiles  An  effort  fa  made 
to  induce  a  substitution  of  poretitilnl  grasses 
for  the  annuals  which  are  fast  running  out 
under  close  pasturing.  Seeds  of  Schrader’s 
Brome  Grass,  Millet  Grass,  Japan  Clover  aud 
Kaffir  Corn  have  been  sent  out.  This  seems 
like  an  excellent  plan.  If  the  Seed  Distribu¬ 
tion  could  be  localized  in  this  way,  it  could  bq 
made  far  more  valuable  than  it  now  is, 


A  BATCH  OF  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER 
DESPOILERS. 


W.  L.  DEV'EREAUX. 

The  American  apple  weevil;  the  English  ap¬ 
ple-weevil;  the  Rue-spotted  Bud-moth;  the 
Palmar  Worm;  climbing  cut-worms,  etc. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  insect  enemies  of 
large  fruits,  which  as  they  are  present  in  or¬ 
chards  only  in  small  numbers  as  a  rule,  are 
not  thought  to  bo  present  at  all,  and  hence 
orehardists  usually  charge  all  defects  and  de¬ 
struction  of  fruit  to  the  apple  worm,  tlio  cur- 
culio  and  the  cold  north  winds  and  snow 
storms  when  the  treas  are  in  bloom.  Many  of 
the  pests  are  however,  abundant  iu  some  or¬ 
chards,  and  the  chances  are  that  any  one  of 
them  may  multiply  and  propagate  its  kind  so 
plentifully  in  all  orchards  that  it  will  become 
as  well  known  and  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
apple-worm.  As  such  a  possible  enemy  I  may 
cite  the  American  Apple  Weevil  or  four¬ 
humped  flower  dweller,  Anthouomus  quadri- 
gibbus,  a  back  view  of  which  is  shown  at  a  a 
Fig.  1S9,  and  a  side  view  at  b.  It  is  plentiful 


Fig.  189. 


on  the  haw  or  thorn-apple,  but  only  locally — 
aud  principally  in  the  West — has  it  done 
much  damage  to  fine  fruit.  That  it  has  in 
many  places  gradually  removed  from  the 
thorn  to  the  crab,  and  then  to  apples  is 
certainly  ominous.  Ami  though  it  does  not 
adopt  a  new  plant  for  food  as  rapidly  as  the 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle  did,  nevertheless  it 
prepares  ns  to  expect  that  it  will  some  time 
multiply  in  troublesome  numbers  every¬ 
where. 

These  little  snout  beetles  cause,  by  their 
punctures,  minute  blackish  scars  having  a 
hole  in  the  centers,  from  which  decay  of  the 
fruit  sometimes  starts.  From  five  to  twenty 
pinhole  punctures  arc  made  in  au  apple,  of 
which  some  are  made  for  food  aud  some  for 
the  insertion  of  eggs,  producing  the  larva?, 
which  burrow  in  the  pulp  and  core,  like  small 
codling  worms.  They  grow  and  escape  with¬ 
out  causing  the  fruit  to  fall;  hence  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  destroying  them.  Fruit  is  infested 
throughout  the  summer,  aud  every  apple  or 
pear  entered  by  a  larva  is  blemished,  espec¬ 
ially  by  the  perforation  for  exit,  which  is  sur- 
rouuded  by  a  red  or  brown  border.  Where 
pears  are  severely  punctured  by  the  beetle 
at  one  place,  a  hard  knot  or  gall-like  swelling, 
retaining  a  green  color,  is  formed.  Fig.  100 
shows  this  as  found  on  Seckel  pears. 
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Another  species  known  in  England  as  the 
Apple  Weevil  (A.  Pomorum),  differs  from 
ours,  and  conforms  to  the  habits  of  nearly  all 
these  “flower  dwellers”  by  eating  the  stamens 
and  pistils  of  flowers.  Its  egg  is  inserted  iu  a 
nearly  developed  apple  blossom,  where  the 
larva  remains  hidden,  eating  up  the  whole 
internal  parts  of  the  flower.  While  the  cor¬ 
olla  does  not  exactly  expand,  it  does  not,  for 
a  long  time,  otherwise  indicate  that  its  heart 
and  embryo  fruit  are  devoured.  The  insect 
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would  no  doubt,  like  other  trans-Atlantic 
pests,  multiply  and  do  more  damage  than 
iu  Europe,  if  once  it  reached  our  shore.  The 
commissioned  entomologists  are  on  the  alert 
for  this  sort  of  an  invader,  and  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  given  to  the  detection  and  de¬ 
struction  of  introduced  specimens.  , 

Several  bud  and  blossom  worms  are  alroady 
frequent.  The  Eye-spotted  Bud-motli  (T  met 
ocera  ocellana.  Scf.),  occa¬ 
sions  the  most  damage,  as  it 
nearly  always  deposits  eggs 
on  fruit  bud  twigs.  The 
_t-qrr.zp-{T'.^  worm  ties  terminal  leaves 

“  .  together  around  its  silken 

case,  and  devours  enough 
of  the  blossoms  and  leaves  to  destroy 
them.  It  also  tmmels  down  the  pith 
of  twigs,  causing  the  blasting  of  fruit,  and 
starting  a  kind  of  twig  blight,  which,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  quince,  is  begun  by  the  simple 
injury  and  blasting  of  tho  very  young  fruit. 
The  worm  often  gnaws  into  young  apples 
and  thus  causes  malformation  of  the  fruit. 
Tho  dried  clusters  of  leaves  may  be  pulled  off, 
aud  the  worm  within  can  be  crushed;  but  this 
cannot  be  practically  done  except  in  ease  of 
quince  trees.  Harris  says,  under  his  notice 
ot  this  insect,  which  he  calls,  Penthina  ocu- 
lana:  “It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  better 
way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the 
leaf-rollers  and  bud-moths  that  infest  many 
of  our  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  could 
be  discovered.”  More  than  25  yeai*s  elapsed 
before  the  want  expressed  by  Dr.  Harris  was 
supplied  iu  the  Paris-greeu  spray,  serviceably 
applied  with  the  improved  rigs  aud  nozzles, 
aud  it  is  au  effectual  method,  destroying  near¬ 
ly  every  orchard  pest  when  abounding  in  great 
numbers,  and  doing  much  good  iu  poisoning 
scattered  miscellaneous  leaf  and  fruit  eaters. 

The  Palmer  Worm  (Ypsolophus  pometellus, 
Harris),  Fig.  102,  eats  at  first  the  pulpy  part 


of  leaves,  skeletonizing  them  and  after  awhile 
it  devours  the  small  veins  of  the  leaf  and  all, 
and  also  very  frequently  gnaws  grooves  aud 
cavities  iu  young  apples,  hence  it  is  a  blemish 
maker.  This,  like  the  previous  insect,  is  small 
in  size — less  than  au  inch — and  like  it,  Is  also 
of  several  drab  shades  of  color,  sparingly 
haired,  coming  in  J une,  and  producing  a  mass 
of  browned  half-eaten  leaves.  Climbing  Cut¬ 
worms  (Agrotis  scandens  and  saucia),Fig.  193, 


Fig.  103. 

eat  many  round  holes  in  young  apples  in  some 
orchards,  aud  so  does  the  Ash-grey  Pinion 
(Xyliua  antcmiata).  May-beetles  guaw  apples 
in  June  Squirrels  and  doer- mice  do  the  sa  me 
injury  both  in  young  aud  ripened  fruit.  Paro¬ 
quets  and  crossbills  are  also  known  to  mutilate 
growing  or  young  apples. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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COW-PEAS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

What  the  Rural  says  in  the  issue  of 
April  2d,  page  222,  with  regard  to  the  large 
growth  of  cow-peas  in  this  section  is  quite 
true.  The  vines,  however,  are  so  coarse  that 
my  stock  would  not  cat  them.  A  friend  sent 
me  two  bushels  of  seed  from  Charleston.  S.  C. 
aud  I  planted  them,  expecting  something 
grand,  but  was  badly  disappointed,  as  my 
cattle  and  sheep  wouldn’t  touch  the  vines.  Li 
return  for  his  favor,  l  sent  my  friend  two 
bushels  of  Euglish  field  peas,  and  ever  since 
he  hasn’t  nsed  any  cow-peas.  This  English 
field  pea  in  South  Carolina  and  other  parts  of 
the  South,  is  giving  great  satisfaction.  In  my 
opiuiou,  the  cow  pea  (so  called)  is  only  fit  to 
plow  under  as  a  fertilizer.  wm.  crozikr. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 

[Southern  farmers  speak  well  of  cow-pea 
vines  as  hay,  but  our  own  experience  is  like 
that  of  Mr.  Crozier.  Neither  our  cows  nor 
horses  relished  the  vines.— Eds.  1] 
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u Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


M.  It.,  Rahway ,  N.  J. — With  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  traveling  public  on  country 
roads,  and  the  rights  of  the  contiguous  land- 
owners:  • 

1.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  laws  re¬ 
specting  old-time  roads  and  newly  opened 
roads? 

2.  Roads  through  land  owned  on  both  sides 
by  one  owner,  or  where  land  is  owned  on  each 
side  by  separate  individuals? 

3.  What  are  the  rights  of  way? 

4.  How  far  do  the  rights  of  the  public  ex¬ 
tend? 

5.  Is  the  right  of  the  public  limited? 

6.  What  are  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
such  land  over  which  such  roads  have  been 
opened,  in  the  road-land? 

7.  Have  they  not  the  exclusive  right  to  any 
and  all  grass,  herbage,  ami  fruit-trees  which, 
at  a  former  time,  or  since,  were  sowed,  or 
planted  by  them  ? 

8.  Has  any  one  else  a  right  to  pasture  a  cow 
or  horse  from  time  to  time,  if  only  for  five 
minutes,  keeping  this  up  several  times,  and  if 
forbidden,  still  persisting?  Is  there  any  law 
to  punish ;  if  there  is  what  is  tho  penalty? 

0.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  such  tres¬ 
pass  tried;  if  so,  will  you  please  cite  them? 

10.  What  is  the  penalty  for  destroying  a 
“trespass  notice”  maliciously? 

Ans. — 1.  The  only  difference  between  old 
ami  new  roads  relates  to  their  complete  dedi¬ 
cation  to  public  use.  That  is,  when  opened  by 
private  persons,  the  public  does  not  gain  a 
perfect  right  to  use  them,  against  the  consent 
of  the  land  owner,  until  after  the  lapse  of 
time  (usually  20  years),  or  formal  dedication 
and  acceptance  by  the  town  authorities. 

2.  Ordinarily,  when  land  is  owned  on  each 
side  by  separate  owners,  they  each  own  the 
fee  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  this  some¬ 
times  depends  on  particular  circumstances. 
If  the  road-bed  wasall  taken  from  ouo owner's 
land,  and  the  same  if  he  owns  both  sides  of 
the  road,  he  will  retain  ownership  of  the 
underlying  fee;  that  is,  the  ultimate  title  to 
the  land,  in  case  its  use  as  a  road  should  be 
discontinued. 

3.  Everybody  and  everything  has  a  right,  of 
way  over  a  public  road,  except  such  things  as 
obstruct  the  passage.  For  moving  houses, 
etc.,  generally  a  permit  must  be  obtained. 
There  are  usually  city  ordinances  regulating 
the  street  parades,  not  applicable  to  country 
roads.  But  horse  or  dummy  railroads  are  not 
allowed  to  occupy  them,  except  to  cross  them. 

4.  The  lights  of  the  public  exteud  to  the  un¬ 
obstructed  use  of  the  highway  to  the  full 
width  to  which  it  is  opened. 

5.  By  New  Jersey  law  all  vehicles  must 
measure  four  feet  10  inches  between  felloes, 
aud  drivers  must  keep  to  the  right.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  road  for  any 
purpose  but  passage.  If  it  is  occupied  in  un¬ 
loading  goods,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct 
passage,  such  use  is  illegal. 

6  aud  7.  The  owners  of  the  land  subject  to 
public  use  as  a  road  by  the  common  law  retain 
ownership  of  the  soil,  grass,  etc.  A  remark 
that  (S)  “the  owner  of  the  soil  has  all  above 
aud  under  ground,  except  only  the  right  of 
passage,”  was  said  in  a  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  case,  to  have  been  “settled  law,  certain¬ 
ly,  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  IV*.” 

0.  In  the  same  case  (StacJrpole  v.  Healy,  16 
Mass.,  38)  it  was  said.  “It  is  not  lawful, 
thei  efore,  for  the  public  to  put  their  cattle 
into  the  highway  to  graze.”  The  Court  also 
said  that  the  owner  may  maintain  au  action 
of  trespass  against  a  person  thus  making  an 
illegal  use  of  the  highway  to  his  detriment. 

12.  Such  an  act  would,  of  court*' ,  bo  a  tres¬ 
pass,  but  we  have  uot  been  able  to  find  a  fixed 
statutory  penalty. 

5.  S.,  Almond ,  N.  Y. — Some  years  ago  I 
lived  iu  Illinois  where  I  lost  my  wife,  and 
when  I  moved,  I  left  my  two-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  with  a  family,  agreeing  to  leave  her  there 
os  loug  as  both  parties  were  satisfied.  About 
a  year  afterward  they  left  her  in  charge  of 
another  party,  who  sent  me  papers  to  sign 
binding  her  to  them.  I  didn’t  sign  them,  but 
told  these  people  I  wouldn’t  take  tho  child 
away  so  long  as  they  were  both  content.  They 
have  gone  to  Washiugtou  Territory  aud  left 
her  with  relatives.  She  writes  me  that  “pa 
and  ma”  have  been  away  six  months,  and  she 
thinks  that  they  will  tend  for  her  in  the  fall. 
She  is  now  16  years  old;  can  I  recover  her? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  iu  a  great  measure  on 
the  discretion  of  the  Court  after  so  loug  a  vol¬ 
untary  separation.  The  wishes  of  the  daught¬ 
er  are  certain  to  ba  consulted  anil  have  a  good 
deal  of  weight.  If  she  is  willing  to  join  her 
real  father,  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 
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MERINO  UNDERWEAR. 

Messrs 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

have  placed  on  their  retail 
connters  complete  lines  of 
the 

"FURLEYANDBUTTRUM  BRAND.” 

of  Merino  I  nderwear,  in 
weight  adapted  to  the 
Spring’  and  Summer  Sea¬ 
son,  for  Ladies,  Gentlemen 
and  Children. 

These  (goods  are  not  ex¬ 
celled  hvany  line  of  English 
manufacture,  are  moder¬ 
ate  in  price,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  in  every  respect 
as  represented. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Kew  York. 


late  with  regard  to  various  medicinal  adver¬ 
tising  concerns  in  this  city,  that  we  have  in¬ 
vestigated  them  more  carefully  than  usual 
with  some  unexpected,  though  hardly  extra¬ 
ordinary,  results.  Iu  papers  all  over  the 
country — North,  South,  East  and  West — nu¬ 
merous  advertisements  have  for  a  long  time 
been  vaunting  the  merits  of  the  nostrums 
offered  to  the  afflicted  by  the  “Civiale 
Agency,”  the  “Craigie  Medical  Clinic,”  the 
“Craigie  Capsule  Co. the  “Marstou  Remedy 
Co.,”  the  “Van  Graef  Trochee  Co.,”  and  the 
“Oats  Essence  Co.,”  all  located  here.  The 
United  States  mails  have  also  carried  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  circulars  from  these  concerns 
all  over  the  country.  As  many  as  20,000  cir¬ 
culars  have  been  sent  out  from  one  office  in  a 
day.  Without  exception  they  are  all  of  the 
filthiest  description.  They  are  obscene  aud 
abominable.  Thousands  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  youug  men  and  women  at  schools  and 
colleges.  Ten  of  thousands  of  them  have  de¬ 
filed  innocent  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  laud. 

All  owe  their  existence  to  a  man  called 
Kano.  There  are  some  things  which  St.  Paul 
says  should  uot  be  mentioned  among  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  hence  we  say  no  more  about  these 
concerns,  but  strongly  urge  our  readers  to 
leave  them  severely  alone. 

Swiudler  T.  S.  Gardner  of  Chicago  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  and  of  the  Farm  Journal,  Farmers’ 
Album  and  Farming  World,  and  also  of  the 
‘ ' four-per-cent. -loan”  fraud,  was  arrested  in 
Chicago  with  his  wife.  He  is  out  ou  $2,500 
bail,  and  she  on  $1,000.  “He”  was  the  “Chi¬ 
cago  Farm  Journal  Company,”  and  “she”  was 
its  treasurer.  Lately  the  rascal  had  been 
paying  special  attention  to  the  four-per-cent. - 
loan  swindle.  In  his  customary  way  he  fig¬ 
ured  out  a  net  profit  of  $366,000  a  year  from 
the  advertising  receipts  of  his  paper,  all  that 
he  wanted  to  make  this  being  100,000  subscrib¬ 
ers.  These  subscribers  he  proposed  to  get 
should  he  have  to  pay  them  to  take  his  paper. 
Thus  far  the  old  and  new  schemes  were  alike. 
But  the  inducement  to  subscribe  was  differ¬ 
ent.  He  said  ho  had  no  call  for  all  of  the 
$360,000,  and  he  wanted  to  invest  it.  If  he 
bought  Government  bonds  ho  would  get  only 
8?,/  percent.,  he  says,  and  do  nobody  any 
good,  whereas  if  he  lent  it  out  among  his  sub¬ 
scribers  at  four  per  cent,  he  would  be  benefit¬ 
ing  both  himself  and  them.  All  he  insisted 
upon  was  t  hat  they  become  subscribers  and  pay 
their  subscriptions  right  now — no  delay — “if 
you  delay  you  lose  the  one  chance  of  a  life¬ 
time.”  He  said  his  paper  was  a  weekly— that 
is,  he  merely  intended  it  should  be  a  weekly 
when  he  was  earning  this  $366,000  a  year 
profit.  His  paper  really  began  and  ended 
with  one  issue  of  a  “patent”  sheet— one  never 
Changed,  always  the  same — which  he  always 
palmed  off  as  a  sample  copy. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


SUMMER  GOWNS. 

J  ust  now  most  women  are  exercised  over 
the  question  of  wardrobe;  old  gowns  must  bo 
renovated  and  new*  ones  selected.  To  those 
living  in  the  country,  pretty,  washable  gowns 
are  an  absolute  necessity;  one  never  tires  of 
their  dainty  freshness  during  the  warm 
months.  Morning  frocks  of  neat,  dark  cam¬ 
bric  must,  of  course,  have  their  place  in  the 
wardrobe.  Here  let  us  make  a  gentle  but 
most  emphatic  protest  against  the  pernicious 
habit  of  wearing  slimpsy  calico  wrappers,  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  many  otherwise  neat  women.  A 
well-fitting  wrapper  is  a  pretty  and  useful 
garment,  but  it  is  not  the  proper  dress  for 
housework.  It  very  soon  gets  a  dragged-out 
and  forlorn  aspect,  and  without  the  greatest 
care  it  loses  its  shape  in  ironing.  Dress  Hebe 
herself  in  a  much-washed  calico  wrapper, 
minus  a  collar,  and  she  would  be  a  fright  in 
the  strongest  sense  of  the  word. 

We  always  recommend  making  calico 
morning  gowns  in  two  pieces — a  full,  round 
skirt,  with  two  tucks  and  a  hem,  and  a  loose, 
pleated  waist,  tucked  under  the  skirt-band 
and  belted.  This  is  easily  made,  easily  ironed 
and  with  a  musliu  tucker  basted  into  the 
neck,  is  neatness  itself,  and  may  be  donned 
quite  as  quickly  as  a  wrapper.  Pretty  lawns, 
or  the  .-esthetic  but  inexpensive  cheese-cloth, 
are  very  suitable  for  afternoon  home  wear, 
made  after  the  same  fashion.  A  ribbon  belt, 
with  a  Jong  bow  at  oue  side,  or  a  big  sash  of 
the  dress  material,  is  a  good  addition.  Such 
frocks  may  be  washed  and  ironed  without  ex¬ 
cessive  trouble. 

More  elaborate  gowns  of  gingham,  seer¬ 
sucker,  sateen,  or  the  like,  should  be  worn  the 
whole  season  without  requiring  washing.  For 
this  reason  they  may  he  made  in  the  same 
style  as  a  cloth  suit.  With  all  these  materials 
velvet  combines  very  prettily  in  the  form  of 
collar  or  lapels,  cult's  and  vest.  Some  band- 
some  gowns  of  bourette  gingham  have  a  panel 
of  velvet  at  one  side.  The  velvet  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  darker  shade  than  material  compos¬ 
ing  the  gown.  The  light,  crinkled  seersuckers 
striped  pink  and  cream,  blue  and  white,  or 
pink  and  blue,  are  charming,  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  black  velvet,  or  with  an  occasional 
bow  of  the  same  on  the  skirt.  Such  gowus 
are  really  very  dressy,  at  a  st  ea  l  I  cost. 

Summer  is  really  the  very  best  time  for  the 
ingenious  maiden,  for  she  can  make  charming 
costumes  with  a  very  moderate  outlay.  All 
one  requires  is  good  taste  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  becoming.  And  if  we  are  uncertain  of 
our  taste  we  must  keep  to  simplicity  of  form 
and  coloring;  we  are  only  likely  to  err  when 
we  attempt  a  very  ambitious  effect. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  CHILDREN  READ  ? 


RHODA  LANDER. 

For  the  active  ones  who  want  bauds  as  well 
as  brains  busied  their  is  “A  Boy’s  Workshop 
by  a  Boy  and  His  Friends,”  adapted  to  those 
who  are  just  beginning  to  use  tools;  “Boys’ 
Useful  Pastimes,”  instructing  the  boys  to 
make  toys,  household  oruameuts,  and  many 
pretty  and  useful  articles.  “A  Girl’s  Room,” 
by  Annie  Ryder,  is  a  practical  instructor  “in 
plans  and  designs  for  work  upstairs  aud  down 
aud  entertainment  for  herself  and  friends,”— a 
capital  book  to  interest  a  young  girl  in  making 
her  owu  special  room  an  attractive  spot,  a 
book  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  rainy 
day  or  a  long  vacation,  when  the  restless  girl 
wants  to  try  soiuethiug  new.  As  there  comes 
a  time  in  every  girl's  life  when  she  “wants  to 
learn  to  cook” and  when  she  is  intensify  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  kitchen  department,  place  in  her 
hands  “Cookery  for  Begiuuers,”  by  Marion 
Harland,  or  “Auua  Maria's  Housekeeping,” 
by  Mrs.  S.  1).  Power,  Aud  now  for  the  stor¬ 
ies!  And  where  is  a  there  a  boy  or  girl  that 
doesn’t  Jove  stories?  I  well  remember  the  iirst 
long  story  I  was  permitted  to  read.  A 
lady  who  was  to  leave  her  home  for  the  win¬ 
ter  said:  “1  will  lend  you  the  ‘Wide,  Wide 
World,’  and  you  may  have  it  until  I  get  back 
in  the  spring  if  your  mother  is  willing.”  “Yes,’' 
my  mother  said,  “I’ve  read  that  book  and  I 
know  it  is  a  good  one.”  J.  can’t  tell  you  how 
I  pored  over  that  book  during  the  entire  win¬ 
ter  months.  I  read  it  until  I  “knew  it  by 
heart,"  and  I  grew  so  fond  of  the  author — Miss 
Warner — that  I  was  anxious  to  read  every¬ 
thing  she  w'rote  and  her  books,  I  doubt  not, 
have  had  a  salutary  and  lasting  influence  over 
me.  Let  then  your  young  people  read  the 
“Wide,  Wide  World;”  old  fashioned  it  may 
be,  but  full  of  sweet,  helpful  counsel. 

Miss  Alcott’s  “Little  Women”  is  almost  boo 
well-known  to  need  recommendation.  Mrs. 
Whitney’s  “A  Hummer  in  Leslie  Goldth waite’s 
Life” “Faith  Gartney’s  Girlhood,”  “Wo  Girls” 
and  “Real  Folks”  never  fail  to  interest  and 


ennoble.  Virginia  F.  Townsend  has  some 
bright,  helpful  books:  “The  Holland,”  “Six  in 
All,”  “The  Mills  of  Tuxbury,”  and  the 
“Deerings  of  Medbury,”  The  editor  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Mrs.  Dodge,  has  written  several 
books  for  Young  people;  “Hans  Blinker”  and 
“Donald  and  Dorothy”  are  great  favorites. 

“A  Little  Country  Girl,”  by  Miss  Coolidge, 
with  the  scone  laid  in  Newport,  gives  many  a 
needful  hint  aud  many  a  line  description  to  her 
readers.  An  Euglish  writer  whose  name 
has  not  been  announced,  has  furnished  some 
charming  aud  touching  stories:  “Tip-Cat," 
“Laddie”  “Miss  Toosey’s  Mission,”  and  “Our 
Little  Ann.” 

“Little  Gird  Faimtleroy,”  by  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Burnett,  which  was  first  published  serially  in 
St.  Nicholas,  is  oue  of  the  most  fascinating 
stories  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day. 
The  child  of  seven  will  delight  to  listen  to  it, 
and  the  men  aud  matrons  of  70  will  be  eager 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  lad  who  wins  his 
way  by  his  loving  and  lovable  qualities. 
While  it  is  styled  u  juvenile,  its  literary 
qualities  and  artistic  touches  will  be  readily 
appreciated  by  older  readers. 

Aud  don’t  forget  the  poetry!  Have  your 
children  early  learn  some  selections  from  the 
best  authors,  some  of  Whittier’s,  Longfellow’s, 
Lowell's,  Miss  Proctor’s,  Holland’s,  Mrs.  He- 
man’s,  and  Mrs.  Whitney’s  shorter  poems. 

Is  there  a  mother  that  hasn’t  been  puzzled 
to  answer  the  question,  “What  .shall  I  speak 
next  Friday?”  There  is  a  volume  called  “Il¬ 
lustrated  Poems  and  Bongs  for  Young  Peo¬ 
ple,”  by  Mrs.  Johnson,  which  will  furnish  an 
answer  to  the  demand.  It  is  a  carefully  and 
well-chosen  collection  of  poems — grave,  glee¬ 
ful,  sober,  comic  aud  stirring— so  that  all  may 
be  suited. 

In  preparing  this  list  thoaim  has  still  been  to 
suggest  safe  aud  wholesome  books  for  the 
young,  books  whose  conteuts  may  sink  into 
their  mmds  without  harmful  influence,  over 
which  they  may  dream,  muse,  ponder  and  in¬ 
vestigate;  so  that  they  may  be  led  to  further 
reading  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  aud  have 
awakened  a  love  for  the  better  class  of  litera¬ 
ture  so  that  trash  aud  worse  than  trash  will 
disgust  their  pure  and  healthful  minds.  Aud 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  every  book 
mentioned,  is  one  that  any  mother  may  safely 
allow  her  son  or  daughter  to  read. 


AMUSING  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

SEL51A  CLARE. 


Children  who  have  a  great  many  toys  are 
not  the  happiest,  and  are  certainly  by  no 
means  the  brightest.  Mechanical  toys  that 
soon  become  broken  and  out  of  order  are  more 
often  a  source  of  frettuluess  aud  distress  to 
childish  minds  than  of  pleasure.  A  child  who 
is  driven  by  want  of  playthings  to  invent 
something  for  his  owu  amusement  will  not 
only  derive  greater  enjoyment  from  it  than 
from  something  which  he  iiuds  ready  to  his 
hand,  but  he  will  undoubtedly  have  learned 
something  in  the  making,  aud  he  will  certain¬ 
ly  take  better  care  of  what  has  cost  him  pains 
and  labor.  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  a 
child,  there  never  were  such  checkers  as  we 
made  by  sawing  off  the  ends  of  black  and 
white  spools,  to  be  used  on  a  checker-board 
of  our  own  fashioning,  on  which  tho  squares 
were  drawn  with  the  most  painstaking  exacti¬ 
tude,  the  black  ones  neatly  painted  with  ink. 
Our  dominoes  were  perhaps  somewhat  clumsy ; 
they  were  small  blocks  begged  from  a  ear- 
peuter  shop,  with  the  dots  burned  in  with  a 
red-hot  wire.  The  balls  which  we  wound  aud 
covered  ourselves  were  tho  best  “bouncers’ 
in  the  school.  To  fashion  it  wo  cut,  an  old  rub¬ 
ber  overshoe  in  fine  strips,  wound  these  until 
the  ball  was  half  the  required  size,  covered 
this  with  yarn  ravelled  from  an  old  knitted 
stocking,  and  over  this  the  patient,  tire  i  moth¬ 
er  was  never  too  tired  to  sew  a  bright  cover¬ 
ing  of  red  sheepskin,  for  bits  of  which  we 
levied  on  the  village  shoemaker. 

A  child  who  lives  in  the  country  generally 
lias  a  love  for  some  object  iu  nature,  and  this 
youshould  encourage  aud  foster.  If  lio is  foud 
of  flowers,  let  him  see  that  you  are  pleaRed 
with  the  wild  blossoms  lie  brings  to  you.  If 
he  brings  in  bugs  and  crawling  things,  get,  him 
works  on  natural  history;  don’t  tell  him  to 
take  the  “horrid”  things  away.  If  he  shows 
an  aptitude  for  picking  up  curious  stones,  get 
un  elementary  work  on  geology, and  even  if  it 
is  an  unlearned  science  with  you,  you  will 
make  him  happy  by  studying  it  with  him. 


THE  “WHITE  CROSS”  MOVEMENT. 


A.  G. 


This  work,  so  lately  begun  by  the  good 
Bishop  of  Durham  iu  England,  has  spread  to 
America,  and  societies  are  forming  in  many 
places.  The  motto  is  taken  from  the  spotless 
knights  of  old: 

■‘My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure.” 


The  five  simple  obligations  are: 

(1)  To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  aud  en 
deavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and  de¬ 
gradation. 

(2)  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent 
language  aud  coarse  jokes. 

(8)  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  binding  upon  meu  and  women. 

(4)  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles 
among  my  companions  and  to  try  aud  help  my 
younger  brothers. 

(5)  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfill  the 
command,  “Keep  thyself  pure.” 

Looking  at  the  general  license  aud  freedom 
of  the  times,  who  can  help  feeliug  that  this  is 
a  movement  iu  the  right  direction,  aud  a 
much-needed  ono  as  well?  The  best  aud  pur¬ 
est  of  our  sex  are  regarded  ns  lawful  prey  by 
too  mauy  men  of  the  present  day.  That  such 
men,wheu  their  characters  are  well  and  widely 
known,  are  not  excluded  from  respectable  so¬ 
ciety,  is  a  stain  upon  women  which  they  de¬ 
servedly  carry,  since  they  welcome  such  men 
as  husbands  for  their  daughters,  and, provided 
the  purse  be  a  long  one,  question  no  further. 

Recently  a  well-kuown  society  youth,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  catch  on  account  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  immense  wealth,  came  overland  on  the 
same  train  with  a  beautiful  aud  talented  young 
lady,  an  orphan,  Hud  traveling  alone.  This 
young  gentleman  and  his  fellow-traveler  of¬ 
fered  her  some  kindly  attentious  which  she 
gratefully  aud  modestly  accepted.  A  bet  was 
made  by  this  youug  blackguard  that  before  he 
arrived  in  Sau  Francisco  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  iu  persuading  the  lady  to  accept  any 
position  in  the  city  which  he  might  choose  to 
offer  her.  Some  tourists  overheard  the  con¬ 
versation,  and  kindly  put  the  young  lady  on 
her  guard,  thus  protecting  her  from  insult. 
How  many  society  mothers,  think  you,  kuow- 
iug  this  and  far  worse  to  bo  trueof  this  youth, 
would  refuse  him  the  hand  of  their  daughters? 

In  view  of  the  gignut,ic  and  frightful  pro¬ 
portions  to  which  the  degradation  of  woman 
has  risen,  dragging  into  its  vortex  little  girls 
of  tender  years,  it  is  surprising  that  ehival- 
rous-miuded  and  largB-hearted  men  have  not 
united  long  ago  to  defend  women  from  dis¬ 
honor. 

Women  must  also  recognize  a  duty  here. 
They  must  not  sit  still  and  weakly  wait  to  lie 
defended.  They  must,  defend  themselves, 
help  their  erring  sisters,  ami  so  train  their 
sous  that  no  woman  will  need  to  protect  her¬ 
self  against  insult  from  them. 

Ellice  Hopkins,  who  has  been  associated 
from  the  first  with  Bishop  Durham  in  this 
grand  work,  speaking  of  the  object  of  the 
White  Cross  Army,  says  “it  is  to  teach  young 
men  from  all  history  that  if  impurity  iu 
the  woman  destroys  the  family,  impurity  in 
the  man  destroys  the  uation,  and  that  the 
strength  of  our  uation  would  bo  as  the 
strength  of  ten  if  her  hearts  of  oak,  her  men, 
were  pure;  to  teach  them  that  it  is  to  the  pure 
in  heart  aloue  that  the  vision  of  God,  the  All  - 
pure  is  promised.” 

Surely  such  teaching  as  this  is  needed.  Who 
will  help  by  example  as  well  as  precept  ? 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Teach  me  to  live!  No  Idler  let.  me  be; 

But  In  Thy  service  hand  and  heart  employ, 
Prepared  to  do  Thy  bidding  cheerfully; 

Be  this  my  hlghcstaiKt  my  holiest  Joy . 

A  man  rusts  out  more  by  inactivity  iu  a 
year  than  he  wears  out  by  wholesome  activity 
in  a  lifetime.  A  man’s  sum  of  enjoyment  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  he  has  iu  himself . 

If  a  man  is  thoroughly  a  Christian,  the 
nerve  that  runs  from  his  brain  to  his 
wallet  will  be  just  as  much  Christianized  as 
the  one  that  runs  from  his  brain  to  his  tongue. 

Take  ail  the  sorrow  out  of  life,  aud  you 
take  away  all  richness  aud  depth  aud  tender¬ 
ness.  Sorrow  is  the  furnace  that  melts  selfish 
hearts  together  in  love . ; . . 

Happiness  is  more  likely  to  be  found  iu  the 
heart  of  one  whom  the  world  deems  sore  tried 
than  iu  the  heart  of  one  who  seems  favored 

above  others. . . 

Consume  little  time  iu  regret.  The  best  re¬ 
pentance  is  reformation.  What  tears  of  con¬ 
trition  are  powerless  to  effect  an  altered  life 

easily  accompli  shoe. . . . 

Take  care  of  the  present  life  and  the  future 
wilJ  take  care  of  itself.  “Do  the  nexte 
thyuge,”  and  leave  tho  far-off  to  Him  whose 
alone  they  are.  All  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
better  part  and  the  better  way . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Girls,  think  more  than  twice  before  you 
leave  your  country  homes  to  seek  employment 
in  the  city. 

Parents,  study  the  temperament  and  char¬ 
acter  of  euch  child.  It  is  fatal  to  try  to 
govern  all  by  the  same  set  of  rules. 

Throw  open  the  blinds,  draw  up  the  cur¬ 


tains  aud  let  in  the  blessed  sunshine.  Dark¬ 
ened  rooms  are  not  promoters  of  cheerfulness 
and  good  health. 

Corduroy — brown  or  gray — is  cheap,  it 
washes  and  weal's  well  and  makes  excellent 
every-day  pantaloons  for  the  small  boy. 

■  ■  -  -»♦* 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  much-abused  subject  of  house-clean¬ 
ing  is  occupying  our  attention  just  now,  and 
the  Amateur  Cook  remarked  that  we  never 
were  so  late  as  we  are  this  season.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  the  weather  is  cold  and  back¬ 
ward,  and  heaps  of  snow  remaiu  about  tho 
doors  (April  2d)  to  cool  the  air,  aud  give 
promise  of  future  mud  when  melted — so  much 
for  our  Quebec  climate.  How  dingy  every¬ 
thing  looks,  and  how  much  in  need  of  scour¬ 
ing  or  painting!  But  salt  and  viuegar  will 
brighten  brass;  furniture  varnish  is  cheap 
aud  anyone  can  apply  it;  and  starch  is  u  good 
thing  to  clean  all  plaster  ornaments  if  put  on 
in  liquid  form,  aud  rubbed  when  dry.  Am¬ 
monia  for  glass  and  paint  is  indispensable, 
and  can  be  used  to  bettor  advantage  than 
soap  in  any  way  where  soap  is  needed.  Begin 
in  the  garret,  according  to  the  good  old  rule, 
and  bring  the  dirt  down.  In  living-room  and 
parlor  it  is  best  bo  remove  everything  but  the 
heaviest  articles  of  furniture,  and  to  clean  the 
parlor  last.  1  think  the  kitchen  is  the  hard¬ 
est  part  of  the  house  to  clean.  For  years  I 
have  bad  the  same  old  French-Cauadian 
womau  to  clean  this  department  of  the  “do¬ 
mestic  economy,”  and  always  felt  that  the 
hardest  day’s  work  she  did  during  the  season 
was  that  of  cleaning  walls  and  ceilings,  tin¬ 
ware  and  windows  there;  for,  in  spite  of 
weekly  cleaning  and  general  attempts  at  tidi¬ 
ness,  a  great  deal  of  diet  accumulates  in  a  far¬ 
mer’s  kitchen,  where  the  winters  areas  long 
and  fires  have  to  be  kept  up  so  constantly,  as 
iu  this  climate. 

Ammonia  is  so  useful  in  every  way  iu  clean¬ 
ing  house  that  it  is  a  great  pity  it  is  so  bad  for 
the  hands  when  it  is  used  to  excess.  Perhaps 
every  one  does  not  know  that  the  disagreeable 
effect  is  counteracted  by  washing  them  iu  salt 
and  vinegar.  ITnslaked  lime  will  keep  red 
ants  at  bay, and  spirits  of  turpentine  are  useful 
iu  cracks  of  wooden  bedsteads.  Kerosene  oil 
will  remove  rust  fx'om  iron.  When  white¬ 
washing  damp  cellars,  it  pays  to  use  freely 
flowers  of  sulphur  iu  the  lime,  as  it  tends  to 
prevent  mildew. 

As  the  days  glide  on,  we  must  begin  to 
strengthen  our  weak  hands  for  another  battle 
with  the  summer  toil,  and  its  seed  time  and 
harvest.  Already  we  find  some  things  to 
discourage  us,  that  the  loug  dormant  winter 
has  wrought.  Mice  have  destroyed  some  of 
out  choicest  trees;  our  patch  of  Marlboro 
Raspberries  has  suffered  from  their  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  we  almost  dread  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  snow  from  our  cherished  garden 
treasures,  our  roses  and  tender  shrubs,  for  fear 
of  the  destruction  its  absence  may  reveal. 
But  wo  will  take  courage  and  begin  anew  the 
battle.  There  must  lie  some  drawback  to 
complete  happiness.  The  roll-call  finds  us  all 
here,  with  health  and  strength  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  “winter  of  our  discontent”  is  over 
and  the  springtime  returns  to  us.  Let  us  opeu 
the  windows  of  the  soul  to  the  sunshine,  and 
may  its  penetrating  rays  clear  away  all  evil 
aud  uncliaritableuess.  Let  each  feel  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  say: 

“No  longer  forwnrd  or  behind 
I  look  with  hope  and  four. 

But  grateful,  lake  the  good  I  find 
The  best  of  now,  aud  here.” 


OH!  FOR  A  CARPET  THAT  WILL  NOT 
SHOW  DUST  AND  TRACKS! 


Will  some  of  the  lady  readers  of  the 
Rural  please  advise  me  in  regard  to  selecting 
for  a  rag  carpet,  a  color  that  will  not  show 
dust  and  mud  tracks  easily.  1  uever  saw  a 
carpet  with  tho  rags  and  chain  all  colored  in 
the  same  dye,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  ditlicult  matter  to  find  a  color 
that  would  prove  satisfactory.  We  nil  know 
that  n  red  woolen  carpet  is  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance,  on  account  of  every  speck 
of  lint  and  dust  showing  plainly,  and  red 
that  will  not  fade  is  an  expensive  color, so,  of 
course,  we  cannot  t  hink  of  using  red  for  our  car¬ 
pet.  I  wish  to  make  a  enrpetl'or  n  room  lfi  feet 
wide  by  20  feet  long,  and  I  have  thought  to 
make  the  center  all  one  color,  though  I  sup¬ 
pose  ull  sorts  of  rags  would  make  many  differ¬ 
ent  shades,  even  though  they  wore  all  colored 

IftimUaiuoaD 


When  Baby  was  slek,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorta, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


CITRON  PRESERVES. 


|Uw  ^utilisations’ 


iu  the  same  dye.  Then  I  would  like  to  make 
a  border  two  feet  wide  of  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  or  some  contrasting  color.  But  now 
comes  the  dilemma — what  shall  be  the  color 
or  colors  that,  will  look  pretty  and  cheerful 
and  yet  not  keep  mo  constantly  sweeping  and 
dusting?  My  room  is  well  lighted  and  is 
painted  in  imitation  of  black  walnut,  with 
French  walnut  panels:  the  paper  is  light. 
One  more  question' — which  is  the  better,  to 
sew  the  border  of  a  rag  carpet  fast  to  the 
center  or  tack  it  separately?  Will  some  one 
please  advise?  a  perplexed  reader. 

WASHING  WOOLENS. 

Recent  experiments  in  washing  woolens, 
made  in  German}',  seem  to  prove  that  woolens 
should  not  be  dried  iu  the  sun  if  we  would* 
avoid  the  board-like  texture  often  given  them 
after  washing  a  few  times.  Of  the  many 
cleansing  materials  used  soap  lye  auil  am¬ 
monia  gave  best  results  with  colored  woolens, 
while  soap  lye  and  borax  gave  a  softness  and 
whitcuess  to  white  woolens  superior  to  any 
other  cleanser.  In  all  of  the  experiments  the 
water  for  washing  was  very  hot, and  the  wool¬ 
ens  were  dried  in  a  shady,  airy  place  in  sum¬ 
mer,  mid  in  a  warm  room  in  winter. 


SOME  USEFUL  RECIPES  FROM  GER¬ 
MANY. 

to  solder  tins. 

Take  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  lactic 
acid;  mix  together  and  apply  to  tin.  It  is 
quite  harmless,  and  is  frequently  used  for 
vegetable  tins,  etc. 

'  CUT  GLASS. 

If  one  wants  to  cut  thick  glass  quickly,  and 
has  no  glass-cutter,  the  following  may  be 
tried  with  advantage.  Soak  some  string  iu 
turpentine,  lay  it  across  the  glass,  light  the 
string  nud  sprinkle  cold  water  immediately 
on  the  glass.  By  pressing  slightly  the  glass 
gives  way  in  the  line  of  the  string. 

TO  HA  KE  BRONZE  LOOK  OLD. 

Take  the  bronze  ornament,  wash  it  carefully 
in  diluted  vinegar,  get  a  tightly  closing  box 
and  put  ammonia  iu  it.  place  the  ornament  in 
the  box  and  close  the  latter  tightly,  leaving 
the  bronze  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  the  am¬ 
monia.  Another  way;  Put  the  bronze  orna¬ 
ment  in  a  bath  of  one  part  iron  porchloride 
and  two  parts  water.  Vary  the  duration  of 
the  hath  with  the  depth  of  color  wanted. 

A  CIIEAP  NIGHT-LIGHT. 

The  following  night-light  is  held  to  be  the 
most  ancient  on  record,  having  been  used  by 
the  aucieut  Egyptians  in  Sais,  iu  the  open  air, 
round  their  houses.  Get  a  cup,  fill  it  with 
salt,  make  a  wick  out  of  twisted  cotton-wool, 
fix  it  in  the  suit  so  that  it  touches  the  bottom 
of  the  cup.  Pom*  enough  oil  in  the  cup  to  soak 
the  salt  thoroughly.  Light  the  wick  and  it 
will  burn  all  uight.  Petroleum  must  uot  be 
used. 

GERMAN  COMPLEXION  RECIPE. 

The  following  recipe  is  iu  much  favor  in 
Germany:  Take  a  teaspoouful  of  brau  of  al¬ 
monds,  and  wheu  the  skin  is  still  wet  from 
washing, rub  it  iu  for  about  five  minutes  every 
morning.  Zinc,  white  lead,  bismuth  and 
quicksilver  arc  very  harmful  to  the  complex¬ 
ion,  as  also  chalk.  As  most  of  the  ‘’Complex¬ 
ion  Charms”  are  composed  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents,  it  is  well  to  avoid  them. 

CEMENTING  FLOOR  SEAMS. 

As  germs  of  sickness  often  lurk  between  the 
floors,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  them  down. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  cementing  the 
sea  ins.  A  very  good  cement  is  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  A  thorough  mixture 
of  now  cheese  (five  parts)  and  unslaked  lime 
(one  part)  and  also,  if  one  wishes  to  color  it, 
of  terra  de  Sienna,  caput  mortuum  or  other 
earth  colors.  1  his  cement  dries  remarkably 
hard  and  is  quite  impervious  to  water. 

BRILLIANT  STARCH. 

A  very  brilliant  starch  is  obtained  in  the 
following  way:  Add  about  one-sixteenth  to 
one-twentieth  of  powdered  steariue  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  Starch.  DIE  HAUSMUTTEK. 

Waldfriede,  North  Germany. 


Pare  and  cut  the  citron  into  dice,  weigh, 
and  for  every  pound  take  oue-balf  pound  of 
browu  sugar.  Stir  this  with  the  cut  citron 
and  let  it  stand  over-night.  In  the  morning 
the  sugar  will  be  found  dissolved,  and  there 
will  be  juice  enough  so  that  no  water  will  be 
needed.  Put  over  the  fire  in  a  porcelain  ket¬ 
tle,  anil  cook  until  the  citron  is  tender.  Slice 
a  lemon  fine  aud  cook  in  with  it.  Strain 
through  a  colander  and  boil  the  juice  until 
it  is  thick  enough  to  suit,  then  pour  over  the 
citron.  Put  up  hot  in  cans  or  other  conve¬ 
nient  vessels  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place. 

Canned  fruit  keeps  well  packed  in  dry  sand, 
and  a  dark  closet  is  as  nice  a  place  as  need  he 
if  one  has  such  a  convenience. 

TO  MAKE  MUCILAGE. 

Put  a  large  teaspoon  ful  of  gum- Arabic  in  a 
bottle  which  will  hold  about  a  teacupful,  fill 
up  with  rain  water  and  when  it  is  dissolved  it 
will  be  as  good  as  what  you  can  buy  for  five 
times  the  cost.  If  not  thick  enough  to  suit, 
put  in  a  little  more  gum. 

TO  CLEANSE  BOTTLES. 

Put  in  some  shot  and  strong  soap-suds,  and 
shake  well.  Sometimes  ashes  and  soap  will 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  well  to  kepp  bottles 
of  all  sizes  washed  up  as  they  are  iu  constant 
demand,  and  it  is  a  convenience  to  have  them 
always  ready  for  use.  aunt  rachel. 


BOSTON  BROWN  BREAD. 

Two  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one  cup  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  rye  flour — meal  if  you  can  get  it, 
two-thirds  cup  of  molasses,  three  cups  of  cold 
water,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  teaspoouful  of  salt.  Steam  in  a  boiler 
three  hours. 

BOSTON  BAKED  BEANS. 

One  quart  of  beans  soaked  all  night,  one 
pound  of  salt  pork,  scored,  two  large  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  molasses  or  a  little  less  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake  six  hours.  Keep 
covered  with  water  until  nearly  done. 

MRS.  S.  J.  SPRAGUE. 


■iUioceUancouS  pUvcvti.oiniv 


Have  You  Heard 

VluTt  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  thousands  in  the 
cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis,  and  even  Consumption? 
For  this  class  of  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  stands  far  ahead  of 
all  other  specifics. 

George  W.  Pick,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
says  :  "  Two  years  ago  I  took  a  severe 
cold,  which,  being  neglected,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by 

A  Terrible  Cough. 

I  lost  flesh  rapidly,  had  night  sweats, 
and  was  soon  confined  to  my  bed.  A 
friend  advised  l ho  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  T  began  to  take  this  lucdusne 
and.  before  finishing  the  first  bottle,  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Four  bottles  effected  a 
perfect  cure.” 

*Ayer’$  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  bv  1  >r .  J.C.  Aver  .N  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sola  by  ifll  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  IxOlVn,  # o. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

O  HERID  AN 'S  CONDITION’  POV  OEK  is  absolute 
O  ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  (riven  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases- of  hens.  Illustrated  hook  by 
mall  free.  9old  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mnU  for 
25  cts.  In  stumps.  3}, -lb.  tin  cans,  $1;  by  mall. 
$1.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  tbr  $5 
I.  S.  Johnaou  A  Co..  P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Heston .  Muss. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

Are  Urn  FI  net  in  Tone.  Style,  Fioist  and  gviural 
make  up  of  any  goods  mailc.  GusneiUrtl  Tor  C  vtara. 
Send  for  Catalonia,  leatlraoniala  and  U-ruis,  fiLV,  Iu 

W caver  Organ  and  Plano  Col. 

JFuoUiry,  York, 


lOOO 


EIjEGANT  gauge 
TURKISH  UUGH 


Given  in  the  I.  All  IKS  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  Iu  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  11.1  KNKSS  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


SAUSAGE  FOR  SUMMER  USE. 

To  keep  sausage  during  the  summer,  make 
cloth  sacks  of  thin  muslin  two  inches  short¬ 
er  than  the  jar  you  pack  in  |l  used  a  four- 
gallon  stone  jar)  and  about  four  inches 
around.  Stuff  the  sacks  with  the  sausage 
incut,  pack  the  jar  full,  standing  the  sacks  up 
aud  cover  with  incited  lard.  Sausage  keeps 
iu  this  way  a  long  time  and  is  more  like  fresh 
sausage  thau  wheu  it  is  cooked  before  pack¬ 
ing.  COUSIN  HALLIE 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


HIMSiROOTBEKR 


M likes  Five  Cation®  of  H  delicious,  sparkling 
teiuperancM  beverime.  Strengthens  and  pun- 
ties  fhe  1)!o.kL  fix  purity  anil  delicacy  commend  it, 
to ®U  Sold  by  drn»fgiM»)it"l  atnrvlKxipars ovurywhora. 


FRIED  APPLES. 

A  nice  accompaniment  for  a  disli  of  fried 
pork  is  tart  apples  sliced  and  fried  in  some  of 
the  gravy  left  after  frying  the  meat.  They 
give  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  pork. 


R0S3IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT, 

Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  (Uv  l>  the  lies!  utnl  must 
durable  .Paint  for  Ttu.  Iron  and  Shi  tig  It*  Hoots.  Burns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel  will  proteet 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

KOSSlK  IKON  OIIK  PAINT  CO„ 

Og  den  slut  rg.  N.  Y. 


THE  MAY  CENTURY 


Contains  100  illustrations,  and  is  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  a  new  volume.  Among  its  attractions 
arc  two  papers  of  timely  importance  on 


PHARAOH. 

The  first,  by  Edw.  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  author  of  “A  Photo¬ 
grapher's  Visit  to  Petra,” 
describes  the  romantic  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Egyptian 
royal  tomb.  The  second, 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  Paine,  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Oppressor, 
Ramoses  the  Great,  and  his 
daughter,  the  rescuer  of  Moses.  It  contains 
evidence  that  Ramesas  was  an  Assyrian,  and 
offers  strong  proof  that  his  own  daughter  be¬ 
came  bis  queen.  Beth  papers  are  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  from  Egyptian  sculptures  aud  paint¬ 
ings  and  from  photographs  of  mummies. 


ABKA11A1I  LINCOLN:  A  HISTORY*. 

By  his  private  secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay, 
with  numerous  illustrations  and  portraits. 
Sub- topics :  "Civil  War  in  Kansas,”  "Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  on  Rebellion,”  "The  Formation  of 
the  Republican  Party,”  aud  Lincoln's  promi¬ 
nence  therein. 


"THE  COMPOSITION  OK  OUR  BODIES 
AND  DI  R  FOOD.” 

By  Professor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  first  of  several  illustrated  papers  on 
“The  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Nutrition,”  in 
which  the  results  of  long  investigation  will  be 
presented  in  practical  form,  and  in  their  close 
relation  to  life  and  the  labor  question.  Gra¬ 
phic  charts,  exhibiting  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  common  articles  of  food,  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  domestic  interest. 


OTHER  CONTENTS 

Include  "Whitsun  Harp,  Regulator."  an  illus¬ 
trated  story;  Reminiscences  of  Washington 
Irving;  together  with  a  number  of  other  illus¬ 
trated  articles,  essays,  poems,  etc.,  etc. 

Bold  everywhere.  Price  35  cents :  ?4. 00  a  year. 


FRIENDS,  ^ 


BEES  -  HONEY 


you 
are  In 

iu  any  way  Interested  iu 
we  will  with  pleasure  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
SEMI  MONTELi  SLEAimTOB  III  BEE  CtTLTU3E, 
with  a  deecrlatlvf  urliv-Hst  of  latest  Improvements  in 
Hives,  Honour}  'xt r actors,  Comb  Foundation ,  Section 
Honru-Boxts,  nil  hooks  and  journals,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothin  a  -Patented.  Simply 
send  your  address  plainly  written  to 

A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


gtU5fttUanf0u.il 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

(VESTS  TO  MATCH,  CUT  TO  ORDER.  1*t-».*2,5 .) 

It  Ih  apparent  to  every  thinking  person  that  our  con¬ 
tinued  nieces*  must  arise  largely  front  steady  custom¬ 
ers  and  repented  order*  from  the  -a me  buyer.  When 
we  send  out  a  pair  of  pants  It  Is  our  earnest  desire  that 
It  shall  be  so  pleasing  to  the  buyer  that  be  will  order 
lignin,  and  we  try  our  beat  to  make  It  so.  That  we 
succeed  in  a  marvellously  large  proportion  of  cases,  is 
shown  by  our  established  success  and  growing  popu¬ 
larity  among  buyers  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Rut  every  oue  knows  thac 
In  custom  mime  goods 
misfits  sometimes  occur, 
and  so  they  do  with  us.  It 
Is.  Hi  slcIi  cases,  of  great 
Imparlance  to  us  that  the 
buyer  shall  be  satisfied, 
ami  unable  to  complain 
of  our  methods,  and  that 
Is  why.  In  such  coses,  we 
arc  not  only  willing,  bur 
anxious,  to  make  that 
man  another  pair  or  re¬ 
turn  his  money',  which  we 
do  without  regard  to  the 
fairness  of  the  coni  Dial  nt. 
We  say  to  all.  wedo  not 
wtsh  to  keep  y  our  money 
unless  you  are  satisfied 
to  keep  our  kamovs  pants. 
How  CAN- WERE  so  LIBER¬ 
AL?  This  is  the  secret, 
our  goods  are  a  wonderful 
bargain  at  the  prices,  and 
buvers  won’t  return  them,  provided  the  fit  is  all 
right,  and  ir  usually  Is.  Send  '*•.  for  package  of  sam¬ 
ples  ami  self  measurement  rules,  to  which  we  will  add 
a  linen  tape  measure,  provided  you  mention  this  pa¬ 
per  or,  if  you  cannot  wait  to  a*v  samples,  mention 
the  color  you  prefer,  send  u*  inside  leg,  hip.  and 
waist  measures,  together  with  Ft,  and  *’i  e.  for  post¬ 
age  and  packing,  and  we  iv IU  send  them,  nicely  pack¬ 
ed  by  mall  or  prepaid  express  The  American  Ex¬ 
press  Boston  t capital  twenty  million  dollars', 

will  reply  to  all  letters  add  messed  t<  t  them  asking  about 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Pant*  Co.— Us  methods  and  relia¬ 
bility. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

IS  Summer  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

-  THIS  NEW 

|  ELASTIC  TRUSS 

’  Has  a  Pad  Jitrenent  from  all 
others,  ts  cap  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  In  the  cap 

f1  iressoa  back  the  intes- 
Irtes  just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger,  with  light  pnwsure  tins  Ret- 

Ida  is  hold  securely  .Icy  and  night,  and  a  radical  euro 
certain.  It  La  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  bv  mail.  Cir¬ 
culars  frw  KT.UI.KSTOS  TRUSS  CO. ,  Olkas*,  lib 

Mention  this  paper. 


ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL. 

RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  ease 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo¬ 
ney,  also  to  cure  any  accept¬ 
ed  case.  Our  Medicated  Soft 
Pad  and  Rupture  Solution 
cures  bad  cases  •  >i  direct  and  scrotal  her¬ 
nia  without  knire  or  needle.  Hydroce'c, 

Varicocele,  and  spermatorhoa  successfully 
(rented,  either  at  office  or  by  eorresi  otul- 
enee.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
lustruction,  call  on  or  address 

SANITARIUM,  77^  East  Mnrke.  *lroet. 

I  iiditiuti  pull*.  Indiana. 


AGENTS  IIEHE 

O.  J.  WILSON,  Ora  ml  Forks.  Dak.,  is  averaging 
S  to  10  orders  u  day.  WM.  SKKYIS,  Philo, 
111.,  is  clearing  SO. 00  per  day.  These  are 
otllv  Samples.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  R.  SHEPARD  A  GO.,  C  incinnati,  Ohio. 


NEW-YORK 
DAIRY  AND  CATTLE 
SHOW. 

MIDISON-SQUARE  GARDEN, 

MAY  XO.  11,  13,  13,  14. 

THE  GREATEST  EXHIBIT  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
AND  THE  LARGEST  EXHIBITION 
OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
EVER  SEEN  IN 
AMERICA. 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  PRIZES. 

The  show  of  Dairy  Implements  and  Machinery  will 
be  the  most  complete  ever  made. 

WORKING  DAIRIES 

WILL  BE  SHOWN  IN  FULL  OPERATION. 

FAIR  OPEN  DAILY  FROM  9  A.  31.  to  10  P.  M. 
ADMISSION  50  Cents:  CHILDREN,  35  Cents. 

Humphreys7 

DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
Book  of  all  Diseases, 
Cloth  &  Cold  Binding 

Ilf  Page* .  rtih  Steel  Engraving, 

Id  tll.H)  FREE. _ 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  NOS.  CURDS  PRICE. 


Fevers,  Congestion,  Inflammations. ..  .25 

W  orms.  Worm  Fever,  Worm  Colic . 25 

Crying  Colic,  or  Teething  of  1  n bints.  .25 

Diarrhea,  of  Children  or  Adults . 25 

Dysentery,  Griping.  Bilious  Colic....  .25 

Cholera  Morbus.  Vomiting . 25 

Coughs,  Cold.  Bronchitis . 25 

Neuralgia.  Toothache.  Fncoache . 25 

Headaches,  Sick  Headache,  Vertigo.  .25 

HOMEOPATHIC 

to 
i  i 

i 

i  a 
i  t 
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ill 
20 
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27 
2* 
:to 
32 

Dyspepsia,  Bilious  Stomach . 25 

.■>up pressed  or  Pninful  Periods . 25 

Willies,  t  jo  Profuse  Periods . .25 

Croup.  < 'ough,  Difficult  Breathing  . ..  .25 
Salt  Hhemn,  Erysipelas,  Eruptions..  .25 

nhetimntism.  Rheumatic  Pains . 25 

Fever  and  Ague.  Chills,  Malaria . 50 

Piles,  Blind  or  Bleeding . 50 

Catarrh  Influenza,  Cold  in  the  Head  .50 
Whooping  Couch.  Violent. Goughs. .  .50 
General  Debility  .Physical  Weakness  .50 

Kidney  Disease  .  .50 

Nervous  Debility . 1.00 

Urinary  Weakness,  Wetting  Bud. ..  .50 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Palpitation..!  .OO 

| 

PECIFICS. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  Dost  paid  on  receipt  of 

price.— UlMl' Hit  IDS’ IlKUULSk.  CO.  10»  Fulton  SL  N.Y. 


Perfect  Mowing 

MACHINE  KNIFE 

CRINDER. 

Weighs  hut  18  lbs* 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  A gpnts  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St.  New  York. 


750  RINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  Oue  Cent  Ench.  .Send  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


BEK  R  Y  CRATES  of  ail  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
materia]  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  1.  P.  STEWART.  Cobalt,  Ct. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash.  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbur  Vibe*.  etc.,  etc. 
GiPzlpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  111. 


FA3WSA2 S37ST01T2  COSH  PLANTES  * 

Warranted  in©  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
I  (orcc-feesl  fcrtlixcr  dl*u ibutor  lu  tba 
L  ^orld.  S*xo 

Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  3. 

E12CESA2. 

York,  Pa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


i© 


fffS' 

MANILLA! 


Itk«n&.  WATER*  PROOF*  Mr; 

or  rattle.  Is  also  A  SUBSTITUTE  fur  PI.  ASTER 
at  Half  the  C<wfc  Outlasts  the  building,  rv  If  PETS 
und  KCGSof  baluc,  double  the  of  oucloihs.  fju*logu© 

^W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN.NJ. 

St.  Louts  Minneapolis  ■-»  Omaha. 


ej 

Hneomber’*  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Heel  Seed.  The  bksi  in  the  world.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  it  dues  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

«*,  ill.  M lieu ui her  *V  SITr’s,  Adams.  Grand 

Isle  Co.,  Vt.  Gen’l  Agents:  A.  C.  Stuodaud,  North 
Brook  Held,  Mass.;  »*..  Hiuvk  Mason,  Litchfield,  conn. 
H.  31.  Smith  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Sto#  jpf  i\}t  Wffk. 
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Saturday,  April  30,  1887. 

The  Vcdder  Bill  for  increasing  the  license 
for  the  sale  of  liquors  has  just  been  passed  by 
the  Now  York  Seuate.  It  provides  that 
the  fees  for  license  shall  range  from  8400  for  the 
first-class  and  8100  for  second  class  in  cities  of 
over  400  000  inhabitants, to  830  for  first-class  and 
$10  for  second-class  in  places  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants.  An  amendment  was  defeated  to 
credit  the  taxes  raised  under  the  Act  to  the 
counties  paying  them  as  part  of  their  appor¬ 
tioned  State  taxes.  This  defeat  undoubtedly 
hurt  the  chances  of  the  bill.  It  is  alleged  that 
under  the  present  bill  the  taxes  raised  in  large 
cities,  instead  of  benefiting  the  plaees  where 
they  are  paid,  benefit  the  entire  State  by 
lessening  the  burden  of  general  State  tax¬ 
ation.  Few  expect  the  measure  will  ever  be¬ 
come  a  law.  The  Governor  is  expected  to 
veto  it  as  he  vetoed  the  Crosby  Bill.  It  has 
become  simply  a  party  measure,  all  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  Senate  having  voted  against  it, 
and  all  the  Republicans,  except  two,  for  it.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  legislation  of  this 
sort  could  be  taken  out  of  politics.  All  parties 
are  deeply  interested  in  it,  aud  it  should  not 

be  made  a  party  question. . . . . 

_ Several  banquets  attended  by  prominent 

persons  were  held  in  different  places  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  27,  to  celebrate  Grant’s  65th  birth¬ 
day,  aud  commemorate  his  services  and  glory. 

. A  memorial  bronze  statue  of  Gurfiohi 

will  be  unveiled  at  Washington  on  May  12. .. 
....  Representative  millionaire  Ira  Daven¬ 
port,  of  New  York,  was  married  to  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  L.  Sharpe,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Wed¬ 
nesday . The  bill  reducing  telephone 

rates  was  defeated  in  the  New  York  Seuate 

Wednesday _  Reports  come  from  Mexico 

City  that  two  of  the  old  bonanza  mines  in 
the  Province  of  Sonora,  which  had  been  lost 
since  the  Indians  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of 
the  Province  in  1754,  have  been  lately  discov¬ 
ered  by  four  American  prospectors;  the Lay- 
opa  silver  mine,  “in  the  midst  of  thousands  of 
ruined  buildings  among,  large  churches  and 
forts;”  aud  the  Guayanopn  gold  mine, 
“in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Moun¬ 
tains  amid  the  ruins  of  118  Raetoras.” 
Five  of  the  famous  “seven  lost  mines”  are 
still  undiscovered.  A  vast  placer-mining  field 

is  also  said  to  have  been  found . 

...  .A  legislative  committee  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  has  recommended  in  favor  of  leg¬ 
islation  to  abolish  grave-yard  insurance . 

. The  strike  of  the  silversmiths  hen?  still 

holds  out.  Meetings  arc  held  by  the  men 
every  morning,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is 
only  a  question  of  stubbornness  as  to 
whether  tue  bosses  or  the  men  will  give  in 
first,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  a  position  to 
staud  it  for  six  months,  if  need  be . Of¬ 

ficial  reports  of  the  oyster  industry  show  that 
no  less  than  52,000  persons  are  employed  in 
producing  annually  $13,  438,852  of  marketa¬ 
ble  oysters  on  an  investment  of  a  little  over 

$10,000,000 .  At  least  400  children 

are  said  to  be  dowu  with  t-be  measles  at  Madi¬ 
son.  W is.,  and  mauy adults  are  afflicted.  The 
public  schools  have  been  closed. .  .June  22  is 
officially  set  apart  as  the  day  for  observing 

the  royal  jubilee  in  Canada . The 

Grant  relics  were  placed  on  public  exhibition 
at  the  National  Museum.  Washington,  Thurs¬ 
day . The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 

ior  has  approved  lliu  decision  of  the  f  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  holding 
the  triangular  body  of  land  embracing  some 
200,000  acres  lying  northwest,  of  the  tmiorfeit- 
ed  grant  to  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  lying  along  the  line  of  the  for¬ 
feited  portion,  to  be  public  lands  and  subject 
to  entry.  . . Mr.  P.  D.  Armour,  of  Chi¬ 

cago,  lias  refused  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  aud  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
road,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Mitchell . The  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  railroad  company  has  appropriated 
$25,000  to  establish  a  school  of  tecnnology  at 
Mt.  Clare,  Md,,  and  proposes  to  start  a  home 
for  disabled  and  aged  employes  at  Mt.  Airy, 

Md .  The  stove  moulders’  strike  has 

extended  to  this  State...  . The  Troy 

moulders  struck  last  Monday,  but  after  being 
out  two  days  decided  to  return  to  work  and 
handle  any  patterns  that  were  given  them. 
Went  to  the  foundries  to  work,  but  found  them 
closed.  The  manufacturers  have  decided  to 
keep  them  shut  until  the  difficulty  at  St.  Louis 
is  settled  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  opposed 
to  the  strike.  The  manufacturers  are  heavily 
stocked  with  stoves  and  are  in  no  hurry  to 
resume . . . A  statue  of  John  C.  Cal¬ 

houn  was  unveilod  at  Charleston,  8.  C., 

Tuesday . The  retail  butchers  of  this 

city  have  formed  a  joint  stock  compauy  to 
deal  in  hides  in  .order  to  dispose  of  their  calf 
skins  at  better  prices  than  offered  by  leather 
dealers.  Subscriptions  open  with  80(1  shares 
at  $25  each .............  E.  T  M.  Simmons, 

the  manager  of  the  hotel  Del  Monte  at  Mont¬ 
erey,  Gala.,  has  been  arrested  for  setting  it  on 
fire . On  the  Canadian  Indian  re¬ 

serves  there  are  '.11,844  Indians,  and  including 
the  nomads  there  are  128,761.  The  sum  of 
$1,259,508  was  expended  upon  them  last  year. 

. Since  April  4,  when  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Law  did  away  with  free  railroad 
passes  and  tickets  at  reduced  rates  there  has 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  office-seekers  at 

Washington . A  cyclone  of  April  21 

which  started  at  Colony,  Anderson  County, 
Kansas,  about,  40  miles  west  of  Fort  Scott, 
“tore  the  town  to  fragments/1  It  then  swept 
east  through  Linn  County,  destroying  200 
houses  at  Prescott.  Onward  it  rushed 
across  the  Kansas  line  into  Bates  County,  Mo., 
where  it  destroyed  50  houses  at  Sprague.  In 
Vernon  County  it  destroyed  $100,000  worth  of 
property.  Altogether  its  course  was  about 


500  miles  long.  It  lulled,  so  far  as  known, 
over  47  persons  and  maimed  and  wounded 
several  hundred,  besides  doing  damage  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  same 
or  another  afflicted  Arkansas  150  miles  to  the 
southeast  a  trifle  later  on  the  same  eveuing, 
inflicting  “an  appalling  loss  of  life,  and  a  ruin¬ 
ous  loss  of  property”  on  Ozark,  Clarkville 

and  Searcy . 

Same  day  a  “most  disastrous  cyclone”  visited 
Wabash  County,  Ill.,  destroying $50,000  worth 
of  property.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd., 
a  cyclone  did  a  world  of  mischief  at  Paris  aud 
and  Millersburg,  Ky,,  and  on  the  same  day 
another  cyclone  nearly  demolished  Hunting¬ 
don,  Miss.  News  comes  from  a  number  of 
other  points  also  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
of  disastrous  havoc  from  wind  storms  ubout 
the  same  time. . . .  On  the  same  day,  April 
22,  “a  terrible  hurricane  swept  the  northeast 
coast  of  Australia,  and  the  pearl-fishing  fleet, 
numbering  40  boats,  was  destroyed  and  550 

persons  perished.” .  The  current  of 

immigration  to  the  United  State's  shows  a 
heavy  increase  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  immigration  for  March  us  compared  with 
that  for  the  same  month  n  year  ago  shows  an 
increase  of  77  per  cent.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  an  increase  of  00 
per  cent,  is  shown  over  the  first  three  months 
of  1890,  while  for  the  nine  months  ending 
March  31  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent,, 
over  the  same  period  a  year  ago  is  shown.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  Canada  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
tide  of  immigration  to  Manitoba  and  the 

Northwest  promises  to  be  unprecedented . 

...  .It  is  the  intent  ion  of  the  Canadiau  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  disallow  the  two  railway  charters 
justjpassed  by  the  Manitoba.  Legislature.  If 
this  is  done,  there  is  serious  probability  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  Manitoba,  as  the  people  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  fiercely  talk 
of  a  forcible  resistance  aud  a  possible  annex¬ 
ation  to  the  United  States. . . .  Resolutions 
introduced  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  the 
other  day  favored  secession  from  the  Domin¬ 
ion  and  annexation  to  the  United  States — its 

“ultimate  commercial  destination.” . Lord 

Salisbury,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  offers 
to  settle  the  Canadian  fishery  troubles  byre- 
verting  to  the  old  condition  of  affairs  without 
any  pecuniary  indemnity — let  Americans 
have  the  privileges  for  exorcising  which  hi 
the  past,  this  country  paid  Canada  $5,000,000 

under  protest . About  50  Maine  towns 

have  elected  w  omen  as  school  supervisors  this 

year . It.  is  reported  that  Uncle  Sam 

loses  about  $30,000,000  per  annum  by  the  un¬ 
dervaluation  of  imports . 

The  following  bequests  of  Alexander  Mitch¬ 
ell,  the  dead  Milwaukee  banker,  have 
been  made  public;  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum,  810,000;  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
$5,000;  Milwaukee  Hospital,  known  as  Pa-Ssa- 
vant  Hospital,  $10,000;  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
Hospital,  $5,000;  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  $10,000;  Noshotan  House  (Episcopal 
Theological  Summary  at  Nosbotan,  Wis,), 
$5,000:  Racine  College,  $5,000.  The  opinion 
prevails  that  there  uru  othur  public  hoq nests 
which  cannot  uow  be  made  public.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  provisions  for  their  adminis¬ 
tration . Wednesday  night  Dr.  W.  T. 

Northup,  a  prominent  physician  of  Haverhill, 
Ohio,  was  brutally  shot  to  death  by  Thomas 
McCoy,  a  saloon  keeper,  and  his  brother 
Alfred,  the  Postmaster  of  Haverhill,  aided  by 
Pierson  and  James  McCoy,  sons  of  Alfred, 
and  aged  20  and  15  years.  The  McCoys  arc 


whisky  Democrats  and  Dr.  Northup  was  a 
Prohibition  Republican.  The  McCoys  had 
always  run  the  township  elections  to  suit 
themselves,  until  North  up’s  urrival  five  years 
ago.  He  was  working  hard  to  Introduce  local 
option.  This  usurpation  of  what  the  McCoys 
considered  their  political  rights,  followed  by'  a 
state  of  affairs  that  threatened  to  ruin  their 
business,  incurred  their  bitter  hostility'.  In¬ 
tense  excitemeut  . The  Kentucky  whisky 

men  have  already  raised  $8,000  to  oppose 
prohibition  in  Texas,  aud  arc  raising  more. .. 

. A  move  which  partakes  of  the  nature 

of  a  boycott,  it  is  alleged,  has  been  declared 
by  the  Powder ly  administration  against  all 
labor  papers  that  have  not  been  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  present  general  officers.  There 
are  80  such  papers,  and  all  except  20  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  boycotted . A  train  on  the 

Southern  Pacific  Ituilwuy  was  stopped  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  near  Tuscou,  Arizona,  the  en¬ 
gine  and  express  car  were  detached  aud  run 
on  two  miles  in  advauee  of  the  other  cars  and 
robbed  of  $5,000  cash.  Heavy  rewards  for 

the  robbers  are  offered . Official  figures 

before  the  Dominion  Parliament  show  that 
the  total  revenue  for  the  year  was  $33,117,010, 
aud  the  total  ordinary  expenditure  $30,011,- 
012,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $5,334,571,  the  largest 
by  far  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history' 
of  the  Dominion.  Compared  with  1885  the  ex 
pcinliture  for  138(1  shows  an  increase  of 
$3,075,552  and  the  revenue  increased  by  only 

$3.90,03!) . Milo  H.  Dakin,  the  Labor 

Representative  from  Saginaw, has  been  unani¬ 
mously  expelled  from  the  Mich.,  Legislature 
on  the  charge  of  huviug  sought  aud  offered 
to  use  bribes  in  the  interest  of  the  Saginaw  City 

charter . The  Queen  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands  and  u  number  of  high  officials  have 
arrived  at  Sail  Francisco.  They  will  proceed 
by  rail  to  Washington,  and  hope  to  witness 
Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee  celebration  in  Lon¬ 
don  next  June  . . A  regular  down¬ 

pour  has  at  lust  relieved  the  terrible  drought 
in  Western  Texas,  and  given  abundant  water 
all  over  the  State.  The  full  streams  and 
l  ivers  were  rendered  pestilential  with  thous¬ 
ands  of  decaying  carcasses  of  cattle  that  had 
perished  from  hunger  and  thirst.  Largo 
masses  of  these  were  swept  down  the  Brazos. . 

. .  The  Mexican  House  of  Deputies  has 

passed,  liy  an  overwhelming  majority,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  which  would  give  to 
President  Diaz  a  second  consecutive  term  of 
office.  There  was  a  constitutional  provision 
that  a  President  couldn’t  be  re-elected  for  two 

continuous  terms . The  Jute  Joseph 

Allen,  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  Bureau 
County,  Illinois,  left  $35,000  for  the  erection 
and  inaiuteuauce  of  a  public  school  in  La- 
moile,  aud  $15, (XX)  to  the  Baptist  and  Congre- 

f&tional  denominations . Jt  is  suid  that 

’.  T.  Barnum,  for  withdrawing  his  suit 
against  the  Grand  Trunk  road  for  $100,000  for 
the  loss  of  J umbo  was  given  $5,000  in  cash  and 


an  equal  amount  in  transportation . 

_ Electricity  as  a  motive  power  lias  been 

successfully  tested  on  the  W asnington  Avenue 
street  car  line  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  adopted, 
at  an  early  date .  .  .Tuesday  was  Memo¬ 

rial  day  in  the  South,  and  Confederate  graves 

were  widely  decorated . 

. The  Government  hav¬ 
ing  advertised  in  St.  Louisfor  bids  for  Indian 
supplies,  all  the  bids  were  so  much  higher 
than  usual  that  they  amounted  to  more  than  Iho 
appropriations  made  for  the  purpose,  and  pur¬ 
chases  have  therefore  been  suspended.  The  con¬ 
tractors  say  the  transportation  rates  are  from 
100  to  300  per  cent,  heavier  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  action  Of  the  railroads  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
The  Commissioners  say  the  railroads  can  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favor  of  the  Government;  but 
they  refuse  to  do  so . 


Bohemian  Oats  swindle  . The  Kansas 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  says  the  area  sown 
to  wheat  will  be  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  below 
the  crop  last  year,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
smallest  acreage  for  10  years.  The  plant  is 
small,  but,  with  good  weather,  will  make  a 

good  crop . For  the  year  ending 

March  1,  1837,  Canada  packed  a  total  of  256,- 
(85  hogs,  exceeding  any  previous  year,  being 
11,743  more  than  m  1870-77.  Aggregate  gross 
weight  for  the  year’s  packing,  55,171,000 
pounds,  yielding  approximately  80,896,090 
pounds  ot  green  meat;  total  lard,  4,353,715 

pounds,  or  18,198  tierces .  The  Illinois 

House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill 
which  provides  for  punishment  of  those  ob¬ 
taining  certificates  of  registration  of  cattle 
and  other  animals  by  false  pretences,  and  to 
punish  the  giving  of  false  pedigrees, . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  30, 1887. 

There  were  27,882 sheepskins  used  in  binding 
General  Grant’s  Memoirs,  7,221  goatskius  and 
138  calfskins,  As  none  of  these  skins  were 
split  they  represent,  of  course,  the  killing  of  an 

equal  number  of  animals . Freight  on 

California  wine  from  Sau  Francisco  to  New 
York  is  now  $4  per  hundred  pounds,  instead 
of  00  cents  as  formerly .......  Twelve  more  of 

the  bogus  butter  makers  and  sellers  of  this 
city  paid  $1,760  the  past  week  in  tines.  Two 
restaurant  keepers  have  been  arrested  for  giv¬ 
ing  their  customers  “oleo”  intend  of  butter.. 

. Reports  from  Texas  are  to  the  effect  that 

the  movement  of  Texas  cattle  northward  is 
very  sluggish.  While  at  this  time  last  year 
there  wore  contracts  for  100,000 cattle  to  drive 
north,  the  number  l.lms  fur  culled  for  does  not 
exceed  50,000.  This  decline  is  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  m  price  between  buyer  and 
seller,  the  quarantine  laws,  aud  the  losses  of 
rattle  in  the  Northwest  by  the  severe  weather, 

which  have  weakened  the  ability  to  buy . 

...  According  to  the  latest  reports  the  winter 
was  an  exceptionally  hal'd  out;  for  cattlemen 
in  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  the 
loss  in  cattle  is  put  at  about  50  per  cent.  The 
ranges  were  burned  over  last,  fait,  and  then 
overstocked  with  cattle.  It  will  take  cattle¬ 
men  five  years  to  make  good  their  losses.... 
....The  farmers  of  Aberdeenshire  have  re¬ 
solved  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
£12,000,  whose  business  will  bo  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  store  cuttle  aud  their  sale 
in  Aberdeen.  A  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  bo  in  Canada  next  month.  All  in¬ 
terested  should  notify  Prof.  Brown,  of  the 

Agricultural  College,  Guelph . New 

Hampshire  has  established  a  quarantine 
against  New  York  and  Massachusetts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro- 

pneumouia  in  those  States . It  is  alleged 

that  not  less  than  one  hundred  tons  a  week  of 
bob  veal  finds  its  wuy  into  this  city  for 
consumption  in  spite  ot  the  Health  authori¬ 
ties . A  Seabrook.  N.  H.,  man  lias  asked 

the  Selectman  to  pay  him  $2  for  hens  killed  by 
a  dog,  but  they  have  decided  that  a  lion  is  not 
an  animal,  and  hence  the  dog  law  does  nob 

apply . A  society  which  comprises  nearly 

all  the  breeders  and  importers  of  thoroughbred 
Holstein  cattle  of  the  river  counties  in  this 
State,  has  just  been  formally  organized  under 
the  title  of '“The  Hudson  River  Holstein  Stock 
Associati  in,"  with  the  following  officers: 
President.  T.  B.  Brooks,  Newhurg;  Vice-Pres- 
dents,  B.  K.  Johnson,  East  ColcJenham,  and 
J  Underhill,  Fishkdl;  Treasurer,  C.  C,  Smith, 
Vail’S  Gate;  Secretary,  J.  C.  Uet’OW,  Wasinng- 
tonville:  Directors:  William  Mitchell.  Vails 
Gate;  H.  P.  DaGrortf,  Oscawanna;  Thomas 
Welling,  Jr.,  Warwick.  The  general  object 
of  the  association  is  to  encourage  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  introduction  umong  dairymeu  of 
pure-blooded  strains  of  Holstien  cattle  by  the 
offer  of  premiums  for  superior  grades,  and  by 
holding  shows  aud  public  sales  at  stated  times 
and  places . Freight  rates  for  cattle  be¬ 

tween  Toronto  aud  Montreal  have  been  in¬ 
creased  bv  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from 
$22  to  $84  per  car,  and  by  the  Grand  Trunk, 
$25  50  to  $44  per  car.  Catt  lemen  in  conse¬ 
quence  are  negotiating  for  steamers  to  carry 
their  live  stock  to  the  seaboard  ....  A  Bristol, 
Canada,  dealer  offers  $10  reward  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  farmer  who  sold  him  a  large  lot 
of  boiled  eggs:  “evidently  cooked  when  eggs 
were  cheap  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them 
for  a  higher  market”  .  ....Wheat  Juts  been 
Steadily  advancing  in  Sau  Francisco.  The 
buyer  season,  which  closed  on  Saturday  last, 
at  $1.87  per  cental,  touched  $1.90  Tuesday  and 
closed  firm  at  $1.80%.  Buyer  87,  when  closed 
at  $2  on  Saturday,  mode  steady  and  grad¬ 
ual  advances  until  it  reached  $2.03  on 
Wednesday.  Barley  was  also  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  and  followed  the  tendency  of  wheat  .The 
buyer  season,  which  closed  ou  Saturday  at 
$1.15,  continued  advancing  Tuesday  up  to 

$1.20% . The  settlers  intLe  Wnmebugo 

and  Crow  Creek  Reservations,  Dakota,  have 
been  driven  out  by  troops.  There  were  over 
800,  and  mauy  had  plowed  aud  seeded  50  acres 

apiece,  which  will  be  a  dead  loss.. . A 

number  of  associations  of  agriculturists  and 
horticult  urists  in  the  San  Jouquiu  Valley  of 
California  have  telegraphed  the  Railroad 
Commissioner*  that  the  manufacturers  aud 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements  have  made 
advances  in  their  wares,  alleging  that,  this  is 
forced  upon  them  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  Believing  that  the  act  is  being  so  inter¬ 
preted  us  to  decrease  the  value  ot  all  they 
have  te>  sell  and  increase  the  price  of  ull  they 
liny,  these  pctitiouersu.sk  such  relief  as  it. may 
be  within  the  Commission’s  power  to  grant 
Thu  Grangers  of  Sarnia,  Moore  and  Hr,iu- 
bra,  Can.,  contemplate  building  a  large  roller 
and  stone  Hour  mill  at  Mooretowu  or  Court- 
right,  forming  a  joint  stock  company  with 
a  capital  of  $50,000,  in  shares  >4  $50  each 

. Rarely  have  chickens  been  so  high- 

priced  here  ns  at  present.  \  parr  weighing 
about  three  pounds,  bring  i rom  f  1  50  to  $2 .... 
_ The  two  branches  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis¬ 
lature  have  concurred  in  a  bill  making  stock 
aud  grain  gambling  by  options,  puts  aud  calls, 
and  other  similar  methods,  u  misdemeanor 

punishable  by  tine  and  imprisonment. . . . 

Farmers  of  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  are  al¬ 
leged  to  be  $300,000  out  of  pocket  through  the 


An  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages  giving  latest  novelties,  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co, 
Phila,  Pa. — Adv. 


Crops  &  Markets. 


Saturday,  April  30,  1887. 

The  export  movement  of  wheat  aud  wheat- 
flour  from  the  United  States,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports,  is  now  nearly  equal  to  3,000,000 
bushels  weekly.  Of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
and  wheat  Hour  “on  passage  for  the  United 
Kingdom”  more  than  75  per  cent,  is  from  the 
United  States,  indicating  moderate  supplies 
from  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  weekly 
domestic  consumption  of  wheat  flour  for  food 
and  manufacturers  is  about  5,400,000  bushels, 
aud  this,  with  about  3,000,000  bushels  per 
week  for  export,  is  diminishing  our  reserves 
about  9,100,000  per  week.  In  ton  weeks  (to 
July  1  next)  this  rate  of  supply  i ug  borne  and 
foreign  wants  would  call  for  84,000,000  bush¬ 
els,  The  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
from  the  United  States,  Atlantic  und  Pacific 
ports,  from  July  1,  1880,  to  April  24  1387 have 
been  equal  to  ubout  128,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  u  quantity  equal  to  all  our  surplus 
from  the  crop  harvested  in  1886.  Present  ex¬ 
ports  are  being  made  from  the  reserves  on 
hand  July  1,  1896.  Estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  reserves  carried  over  July  l,  1886,  range 
from 75.000,000  to  85, 000, (XX)  bushels. 

The  California  wheat  crop  of  18° 7  is  an  un¬ 
known  quantity.  There  was  in  the  first  half 
of  April  about  1  L  inch  of  ruin  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  wheat  belt’ which  helped  the  summer- 
fallowed  wheat;  but  it  was  too  late  and  not 
enough  for  f  lie  winter-sown.  The  estimated 
Output  of  the  California  1887  crop  on  April 
25tli  is  1,5U0,00U  short  tons,  equal  to  50,000,000 
bushels.  In  1886  California  reported  a  proba¬ 
ble  crop  that  year  of  70, 000,000  bushels,  but 
the  actual  output  was,  as  per  the  Washington 
report,  only  36,165,000  bushels  from  8,104,690 
acres.  The  area  under  wheat  in  that  State 
for  1897  is  less  than  for  1886,  and  the  rainfall 
to  April  20  has  been  13,81  inches  less  thau  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1885-80. 

Butter  has  been  ruling  steadier  here,  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  buyers,  almost  wholly  for  home 
use,  gaining  on  the  receipts  and  serving  to 
strengthen  confidence.  Elgin  creameries 
(fancy)  closed  on  Thursday  firmly  at  25  cents; 
best  Pennsylvania  creameries  at  25  cents;  aud 
prime  to  fancy  western,  new,  at  22  to  24  cents; 
best  state  dairy,  half  tuba,  at  24  cents:  Welsh 
tubs,  fair  to  fine,  at  18  to  22 cents;  and  the  best 
western  imitation  creameries  at  20  to  21  cents, 
and  best  factory  at  18  to  20  cents.  Shippers 
continued  passive. 

April  29,  ’ST,  April  SO,  ’86. 

Creamery,  prime  to  fancy ....  22<4>25c.  206«2 Ic. 

State, dairy  <i<>.  _  is.,-:i  (9@23 

Cheese — Ou  old  stock  the  tendency  has  been 
favorable  to  buyers,  who  have  been  purchasing 
moderately,  even  for  home  use.  Export  call 
limited,  New  is  not.  coming  in  any  consider¬ 
able  quantities,  and  here  is  yet  unsettled  as  to 
values.  Last  week’s  exports  of  cheese  hence 
to  Europe  Were  placed  at  6,091  boxes. 

April  2H.  ’87.  April  80.  ’86. 

Cheese  (best  factory) . ISI|WI  10@11 

Eggs  have  been  irregular,  but  at  the  close 
steadier  on  a  good  demand  from  local  and 
nearby  sources,  leaving  off  Thursday,  April 
28,  at  18%  to  13j.,  cents  tor  best  fresh-gathered 
domestic. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair,” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  ou  application  by  tho  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  April  SO,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
class llleation,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands. 

aud  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Unit  nary . 

. m 

8  8-16 

8  5-16 

strict  Ordinary.. 

8M 

8?.( 

Good  Ordinary... 

. 

M  11-16 

9  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  0  15-16 

tow 

10(ft 

bow  .Middling..  . 

. 10  G  Hi 

10)1 

low 

Strict  Low  Middling ...  le!i! 

10  11-16 

1(1  11-16 

Middling  . 

....  10  11-16 

lOJii 

mi 

Good  Middling.... 

. in  lirni 

aw 

'  Oft 

Strfct  duod  SkUddll<iK»«.ll  H  lt» 

114ft 

114ft 

Middling  Fair . 

. 11  9-16 

UM 

life 

Fair . 

. 12  8-16 

124ft 

124ft 

HTAIMCD. 

Good  Ordinary... 

..  7  18-10  I  Low  Middling  . 

,.  9  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ord, . . 

,.8'..  1  Middling  . 

,.  10  5-16 

Hops. -  Dull  and  unchanged.  American  Hops.— 
Stale  now,  best,  20e;  do  .•oininon  to  good,  l.V<ol8e;  do 
1885  best.  8  <tU'c;  do  in. -11111111.  i.^He;  Fneltle  .  'oust,  new, 
best,  2tM21o,  do  common  to  goou.  llwlie- do  1885,  good 
to  prime  7  ttie.  Foreign  German.  isSG.  best,  20® 22c; 
aud  common  to  good,  iM-ui.e,  English,  do.  K>«jl8o. 

Fkko.— Quotations  are  for;  41)  line  al  90  60  Its 

at  8.WJ0.;  80  llw.  at  title.;  100  lbs,  at  S)5e(.t*l;  sharps 
at  tCWa  l  yf\,  aud  rye  feed  SJi^STUc,  screenings  at  65 
(8.75c. 

Futmv.— Fnrcsii.— Apples.  Baldwins,  per  bbl.,  at 
jluj  l  r,0;  Northern  Spy  per  bid,  $lo44  Ml.  Cranberries,  at 
$8  2-Vy. 4  0j  for  Jersey  per  crate.  Florida  oranges  at 
$6066  50  for  best,  per  box;  $1  50<3i5  for  choice;  $2  00® 
i  00  for  lower  grades. 


RURAL  HE 


Vkgetabt,K8.— State  potatoes  have  a  better  Inquiry, 
and  the  feeling  is  steadier.  Potatoes.— State,  Hose, 
$2  0032  25:  do.  Burbank,  S200®2  25:  do,  Peerless,  Si  75 
Ol  (Hi;  Maine  and  N  It. ,  Hose,  v.’  50:  Maine  and  N. 
I!.,  Hebron.  42  2502  40:  Bermuda  potatoes,  41;  ;>o.«,7  50: 
sweet  potatoes,  Del.  Hlver,  fancy,  per  bhl.,  42  75®3. 
Cabbages,  new.  per  hid,  si  50*4  00.  Olllons.— 
Conn.,  red  per  bbl,  42  75ra>8  25;  do.  Bermuda  per  crate, 
«l  75, 

Pour.TRY.-Li* k.— fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per  It,  12c: fowls,  Western,  per  tt,,  I2e,  roosters 
young  and  old.  pur  it,  If. {Sc:  turkeys,  per  is  ISkplilSe; 
ducks,  western  per  pair,  S.VtfSOc, 

POULTRY.—  Drrrhrp  -Turkeys,  fancy,  per  th  lh.elfic: 
turkeys, prime,  per  tb.atllial2e.do,  poor  to  fair  lOi.e  MUe; 
chickens,  Philadelphia,  broilers.  SthwjBOe;  do.nml  rowls, 
State  ami  Western  choice,  llts  llot  do.  do.  Jersey,  13** 
14c:  old  cocks,  per  lb,  ti&itc;  Uticks.  western,  good  to 
prime  per  lb.  11",, lie:  do  do.  Inferior,  per  lb,  Ki.ilOe; 
Squabs,  while,  per  llox,  $1  50@5;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
doss,  gS. 

Pit ANUT.S  -Arc  in  fair  demand;  and  steady.  Quoted  at 
t.'S^oi, Piffle,  tor  raucy  naud-pioKeU;  3HSw3?ic.tor  farm¬ 
ers'  graces. 

Hay  and  STRAW.-Hay— Choice  Timothy,  80f«S5c. 
good  do.  tS3<2i70c:  medium,  55tofl0e;  shipping,  50c 
Clover,  mixed  B5«#fi0c.  Straw  -No.  1  Rye,  5a®lXic;  short 
do,  H5®4(lc?  oat,  SB$M0c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 


Prime.  Bkkp.— Olty  Extra  Inula  Moss,  41  JVtf  15;  Extra 
Mess.  In  barrels.  4s  50;  Packet,  8#;  Plate,  fit  aO.  beef 


New  York  quoted  nt  HXc.  Drksskd  Hoos.  Quoted 
at  7M(tf  I'Mc  for  all  averages.  La  UP. —Western  steam 
Spot,  (for  export )  quoted,  i.230;  City  Steam  firm  and  In 
moderate  demand  •  7c:  retined,  quoted  7.15c;  Conil- 
lieul,  7. Hoc.  South  American  May,  7,21(«i)i  28c:  June, 
7.23<a?.35e;  July,  7^fi!»7.tlc;.  August,  7. Iliac.;  October, 
7.5ftii7..V.*e. 

Pjl  1  i.a  tiKt.i'i  tt  a,— BSBF.— ©Ity  family,  per  bbl.,  41050; 
do  packets,  4'.t  5ii;  smoked  beef,  11, c;  Beef  hams, 

422  00.  Pork.  Mess,  in  5ik.i.  17 ;  do,  prime  uiess.  new. 
4158Oti*10:  do,  do,  family,  417(.o(.»  IK.  flams  smoked.  12 
@18Uc.  Oressed  Hogs,  (e.  Lard  —City  Retined, 

47  7.v,i4b;  do,  Sleum,  $7  50;  do.  Butchers'  loose, 
7@7>4c. 

St,  Lpr ts,- Pork —Old  Menu,  415.  New  do,  *115  50; 
Lard.— At  48  SO.  Dry  Sai.t  Mrats,  —  Boxed  Long 
clear,  4.\n5:  clear  rlb6,  4*75;  short  Clear,  47  So.  Bacon 
—Boxed  Shoulders,  48  50  .Ml  75:  Long  dear,  4s  25  to 

48  Sit*;  clear  ribs,  *125*4  8  37.^:  short  clear,  48  15(3 

40  67  m, 

Chicago—  Mucks  Pork.-420  50  per  bbl.  Laud.— 
46  05  per  ltd  lbs.  Short  Klb  sides  (loose),  47  55;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  46  10;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  $7  05. 

DAIRY  AND  EGO  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Hotter— Creamery— Elgin,  extra  and 
special  lots,  25c;  Pennsylvania,  do  25c:  Western,  best, 
24c;  do,  prime,  22w2Je;  do,  good  3U2le;  State,  extra, 
25c.  Suite  Dairy,  new,  half- tubs,  best  21e;  llalf-flrltln 
tubs,  fine,  82'®23o;  do  good.  ‘AbiAle;  Welsh  tubs,  line, 
224220  do.  good,  20<i,2!e;do  fair.  ISOiHIc;  Western— 
Imlution  creamery,  best,  20  »2le:  do  tine,  I66i)18c;  fac¬ 
tory,  best  I  r«o  I  Do;  do  lUle,  lSfetilbc;  do  good,  I3g$t4c;  do 
common,  IJmI'.V'v. 

CiimcsK.— Stare  factory,  fancy  colored  do. 

fine,  U'&oilHlfje;  do  lair,  12VAiol3e;  do  common,  lib.  12c; 
do  Light  Skims,  ll^®12*^c;  Pennsylvania  skims 
l(ai2e. 

Kaos.— State.  ]3Wc:  Western,  Southern,  12® 

12J^c:  Southwest,  12W®lSMe. 

Cine Aito,  III  — Butter.— Pinner.  Creamery,  17.1*®23c. 
dairy,  16tf2t)tfe.  Ettas.— llfrlPjC  per  do*. 

Pmi.AnKLrmA,  l’a.— Butter  Steady.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  2.5e;  Western  Creamery  extra,  25c; 
B.  C.  and  S.  y.  creamery,  extra.  TA32JC;  Pack¬ 
ing  Bimvr.  6tf.se.  CuEEbE.  Plrni:  New  York,  full 
cream,  UJtj'tft.vhjO;  Ohio  tints,  choice,  14e;  Pennsyl 
vanla  part  skims,  ,~'.c»e;  do.  full  skims,  lkk'CJMc. 
Euos.— Quiet.  Pounsylvailta  llrsts,  12-He;  Ohio  and 
other  western  llrsts,  124te. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Butter— Steady.  Western  packed, 
16»lflo;  creamery,  20.:c25e.  Eggs— Quiet  at  lUgig  12. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  SIARKETS. 

New  York.— Wueat.-No.  1  Hard,  ttsjfaufic;  No.  2 
Ungraded  Red.  !*.'V.il»7#ic:  No.  8,  Red,  01-V\  No.  2  Red 
8%e:  No.  1  White.  Wk-.’ Extra  Red,  h‘-'4e;  No.  2  Bed  for 
April.  92$ttg)0SH«o:  do.  for  May,  lfi»s(jU'fUe;  do.  tor 
June,  82 STd-iPSc;  do.  for  July.  t>2  51'iall2>>fjc:  do.  for 
August,  wil  l  A.-n ‘‘110;  do.  for  September.  do. 

for  December.  v>i'V3>:i5e;  do.  for  May,  ini'./.i'Ti-V'.  Corn. 
— Onsraded  Mixed  at  JOi'iiCU'-io;  Stoniner'iKJyo;  No. 
2  4Jc;  No.  2  White' Me:  No.  2  Cor  Mav  471*  to  Is4f,e; 
do,  for  June,  lug  to  HXc;  do,  for  July,  4*5*  to  Itl-kc; 
do.  for  August,  4  (f ,  toVHKc.  Oats.— No.  8  at  Ate;  do. 
White.  37-V.  No.  2.  3l'4(>Rlt)ve;  do  White.  :«?<(•;  No.  1, 
White. ;  Mixed  Western,  34i.i)37C'  White  do.  Its® 
42c;  White  State,  HDfiHUc;  No.  2  Tor  April,  ShV.MMe; 
do,  for  May.  34y,i.s34)fco;  do,  lor  June,  ■djVjdi.dC-lc;  do 
for  July,  41  k"-'. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TAKL18HED  1805. 

8.  H.  «fc  E.  II.  FROST, 

IOO  1‘IKK  PEACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  I ’rntnpt- 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Kauai.  Nkw  Youkku 
Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 


1 0,000  Picked  out  Pansy  Plants.  Choicest  Varie¬ 
ties.  Strong  and  very  cheup.  beginning  to  bloom, 

_ 1>.  C.  HOI1AUT,  Homer,  !\  Y. 

P\8IXAfJEIJ  SEED  TORN  —We  have  a  limited 
-“•‘quantity  of  Southern  White  Seed  lorn  on 
hand  of  a  superior  quality.  Price  In  2  bush.  hag.  41,50 
per  bush.;  li  bushels  or  more,  g]  .25  per  bush.  No  charge 
for  bags  or  cartage. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

•57  Bee  Um  a  it  St..  New  l  ark  Clt  V. 


The  NAPES  CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER  MANURE 

Price  $4.30  per  bag  (200  lbs.) 

Sweet  Corn,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers. 

34,000  Salable  ears  Sweet  Corn  from  2  acres. — Season  unfavorable. — 9,000  Heads  of  perfect  Cabbages — every  one  good. 

Mr.  R.  SCHWAll/,  Analomink,  14a.,  January  3d,  1887,  reports: 

On  two  acres  of  sweet  corn  T  applied  a  ton  of  th6  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  The  field  has  had  no  stable  manure  and  but  very  little 
of  the  Mil  pcs  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  yield  from  these  two  acres  was  34,000  ears  of  -salable  corn  of  very  good  tpiality.  The 
Fertilizer  was  applied  in  the  hill  at  the  the  time  of  plauting,  and  again  at  the  second  hoeing.  The  season  was  unfavorable,  it  being 
too  wet.  If  I  had  used  stable  manure  the  yield  might  have  been  20,000  ears,  but  would  not  have  been  as  early  and  profitable.  For 
cabbages  I  used  800  lbs,  of  the  Mapes  Cabbage  and"  Cauliflower  Manure,  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  all  applied  broadcast  and 
thoroughly  harrowed  in.  Ten  loads  yard  manure  were  plowed  under.  The  result  was  9,000  heads  of  perfect  cabbages,  of  which 
every  one  was  good.  My  crop  of  Cauliflowers  was  similarly  treated  with  the  same  satisfactorv  results 

THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURE 

(CONNECTICUT  BRANDi  Price  84  per  bng  200  (lbs.) 

10,590  pounds  Tobacco  ( Havana  Seed)  on  4>a  acres. — Crop  sold  in  bundle  at  13  cents. — Fine  quality. 

W.  H.  SANDERSON,  South  Deei field,  Mass.,  under  date  ef  December  2d,  1886,  writes  as  follows: 

This  is  my  first  experience  with  the  Mapes  Fertilizer,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it.  The  crop  (Tobacco  Havana  Seed)  grew 
fast  and  healthy  from  the  start,  and  matured  early,  having  nobrindle  or  calico  plants.  It  was  large,  fine  and  ‘mod  “burn  ”  Tt 


the  bundle  the  first  week  iu  November  at  13  cents  and  delivered  it  the  last  week  in  November. 

The  above  two  mauures  have  always  been  found  by  the  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Stations  to  be  the  Highest 
Grad©,  Most  Concentrated  and  Cheapest  of  all  manufactured  Special  Crop  Manures. 

Their  manures  enrich  and  permanently  improve  the  soil.  They  do  not  waste. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


Pall  Mall  Electric 
Association,  London. 


Dr.  SCOTT’S  ELECTRIC  CURLER. 


I  Sent  on  Trials 
Postpaid. _ 


-LcClKiC 


50c. 


Crimper  and  Curler. 

- 


_  nnnrrnnn  n 

By  its  aid  the  hair,  beard  or  moustache  can  be  curled  any  desired  stvle  in  from  one  to  two  minutes.  \  II  I  ill  I  |  |  i 

For '  adlesU  produws  the  “Langtry  Style,”  (be  •‘Pam  Ban*’,- f'nfl»  and  any  olher  form  Ucslre.1  l  !  1  !  I  ,  111 

.>y  Li'll  -•  wdui  itix  thHr  liair  in  fhe  /itdilcniiirlt*  !nn>;e  and  iTurly^  mode,  (ifntlumcn^  luousturljes  and  beards  \  I  k  i  lll 

curled  for  the  day  In  a  few  seconds.  A  beautiful  article;  lmidieof  rosewood,  other  part  uk  kcl-pluted.  VlUUUUvUvUUUUUvUUUvUl/* 

Dr.  SCOTT’S  ELECTRIC  TOOTH  BRUSH  OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS. p 

The  fini'f-t  Tooth  Umsh  c\  er  made,  constructed Jvv  u  new  patented  process  which  rrndrrs  it  impos^tile  for  Urt>f.)es  toenme  ont  in  nsn  Karh  of  above  articles 

ill  <itA ^  ^ *  (  ^  A.  SCOTT ,  812  ]»ro:i<hv:iy,  \rw  York.  Sold  ul  Urug and  Fancy  Sforus.  Mention  paper. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Kasily  Applied,  Fire-PrTOf,  Wlnd- 
I'roof,  water  Proof. 

For  Factorifs,  MrtAk,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  12th  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

^et The  best  and  simplest! 


E  INI  C  L  I  S  H  C  L  E  AM  A  T  I  ft  .  SObeauUfnl  kinds.  All  hardy.  For  terms  and  description 

^  1  ^  1 1  w  ,TI  **  •  1  address  D.  C.  WILDEY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


try.  Also  I’D W I. 
FEED  MILLS.  CD 

on  ap plication.  WIU 
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100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample^  ('arils, "  all 


for  a  2c.  stamp. 


bw  nauuauuns  sinks’  coKiir  «ii 

(UIIIZ  CARD  CO.,  Cudi*.  O. 


NEW 


I  Sample  Poole  of  beautiful  cants,  14  Games, 
12  tricks  in  magic.  4;i*i  Album  verses.  All  for 
a 2c.  stamp.  STAR  CARD  CO..  Station  16.  Ohio 


Thfi  draft  BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BINDER 

Is  ttie  Ught*st.runultig  elevator  Binder  in  tin*  \\ i>rld.  The  year  im  demonstrated  this  in  thousands 
of  harvest -held*,  ami  we  staod  tvady  i* .  mam  atn  tins  claim  against  any  and  ail  comers  bv  actual  tests 
of  draft  in  the  harvest  of  IS*C.  tte  merits  ill  the  Held  are  unequaled  bv  anv  binder  Ln  existence. 


"P.O.Box  990* 


London  purple rotatoIucs 

Farmers,  be  wise  and  SAVE  Y  OUR  CHOI’S  by  using  LONDON  l’UK  PLE, 
which  is  TUI':  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poia.n  for  killing  Potato 
lings,  Cuuker  Worms,  Pear  Slugs,  Ac.,  ever  used.  The  leadmg  .agricultural 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  "Loudon  Purple." 
For  sale  at  all  dealers.  Full  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

.HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L’TD.  SU'VS TiTfc 


p 
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g  VV ill  JVot  Find  -w-siftn6 

erablc  with  years, 

ater  travellers  than  Stanley;  seed  saved  from  the  odds 
ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
Ijeets.  (lam  *!ways  huffy  to  skew  my  setJ  stock.)  But 
if  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 
grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
:h  are  to  be  fouud  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
d  catalogue  for  1887,  FBKE  to  all.  It  contains  60  vario¬ 
us,  43  of  Pea  s,  41  of  Cabbages,  5}  of  Melons,  44  of 
Com,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  (lower  seed. 

JAMES  J.  11.  GBEGOliY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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iolfl  have  ever  gninod  Rtunnrknblo  for  simplicity,  TnmlnuhlA  in  F.imilv  Will  do  tho  work  of  6  to 
favor  of  the  Ameri-  strongth.  oaso  autfpor-  Uwaiuablem  onyuamuj  W  men  with  the  oon>- 
a  public  so  rapidly,  feettun  of  work.  ’  egotablo  uaraeu.  iuuu  baud  hoe.  ^ 

Send  for  1 887  ( 'dialogue  giving  «  I  lliril  O.  net  Mfrs.1 27  «&  1 21)  J’nt  huriuc  St. 

lcsonptwu  and  reduction  iu  prices.  Oi  Li  ALLLN  CL  vU«  P111LA OLLPlllA,  l’A. 


% 


5^# 


Vo  tools  have  ever  gained  IRamarkabla  for  simplicity 
the  favor  of  the  Ameri-  I  Htrcngth,  ease  ana  por- 
oan  public  so  rapidly.  I  feotion  of  work. 


nr  Send  for  1 
full  description 
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YVc  also  Manufacture  Birltere  Down  lllndrr-..  Bnckryc  Tuhlc-Rakcs  and  nroppers, 
mill  dir  World- R  riiiiw uni  RacUrjr  Mowers, 

Which  for  thirty  years  lm\-e  been  the  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  this  class  of  machines. 
Call  on  our  nearest  agent  and  examine  samples,  or  scud  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

AULTMAN,  MILLER  <5c  CO.,  -  -  AKRON,  OHIO. 

WATERPROOF” H AY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AIJKK’I  LT1RA1.  IMPLEMENT'S.  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap.  Durable,  serviceable.  WATER  PROOF  S  H  EKTINH  bv  the  piece  from  1W. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  CI.OTH. 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  tor  3,  ti,  and  8  ets  per  vard,  an'l  is  30  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

I’.  8,  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


I 


EUqQLIY  CABiKLT  tnEAMCR 


for  i\)t  l)omtg. 


I  take  the  cars  out  of  the  cityevefy  night. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  tracks.  A  man  is  hired 
to  staud  at  the  entrance  and  shout  out  the 
places  at  which  the  train  will  stop.  He  shouts 
so  that  one  can  hear  him  ha)!'  across  the  river. 
This  is  what  he  says:  “Tbissideforthenorth- 
enitrains !  Hereyarontherightforthesouthern 
branch  i”  He  shouts  this  over  and  over  again 
just  about  as  plain  as  1  have  written  it.  We 
know  what  he  says,  because  we  know  where 
the  trains  stand.  Strangers  can’t  understand 
him.  They  have  to  ask  him  what  must  appear 
to  him  very  foolish  questions,  because  he 
thinks  he  has  just  been  telling  them  in  tones 
so  loud  that  he  has  nearly  split  Ills  lungs.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  a  great  many  people  do 
work  in  just  that  way.  They  make  a  groat: 
noise  and  a  great  show  and  think  they  accom¬ 
plish  wonderful  things.  One  half  the  effort 
spent  quietly  aud  carefully  would  produce 
twice  as  much  work. 

May  1  is  “moving  day”  iu  New  York.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  change  their  houses.  Some 
streets  are  pretty  well  filled  up  with  wagons 
carrying  goods  lrom  one  house  to  another.  I 
suppose  people  take  May  1  because  many 
year's  contracts  expire  on  that  day.  I  call 
moving  very  poor  business  iudeed.  I  like  to 
get  into  the  right  place  and  stay  there.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  think  thiugs  all  out 
before  a  move  is  made  Then  you  won’t  have 
to  regret  having  made  it.  Some  people  seem 
to  want  to  keep  moving  all  the  time.  They 
don’t  like  to  settle  down  to  one  place  or  to 
one  thing.  I  atn  always  Sony  to  see  a  boy 
who  wants  to  change  about  and  try  half  a 
dozen  things  at  ouce.  1  know  he  never  will 
amount  to  much.  Great  men,  great  fortunes, 
aud  what  are  worth  far  more,  great  lives,  are 
made  by  “sticking  to”  a  thing  and  going  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

I  told  my  boys  last  year  what  I  thought  of 
a  man  or  boy  who  would  laugh  at  the  sight  of 
a  woman  or  a  girl  crying.  I  want  to  repeat  it 
now  with  interest.  I  saw  a  boy  last  week  who 
had  teased  his  sister  until  she  felt  so  that  she 
had  to  cry.  He  was  standing  up  against  the 
fence  laughing  at  her.  Uncle  Mark  tries  to 
be  a  well  disposed  man.  but  lie  had  hard  work 
to  walk  On  without  giving  that  boy  what  he 
deserved.  How  many  think  I  should  have 
given  it  to  him  anyway? 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  M  ark:  I  am  a  boy  13  years 
old.  I  have  been  reading  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins,  and  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few 
lines  My  auut  has  taken  the  paper  for  31 
years  and  she  likes  it  very  much.  I  was  in 
Florida  during  the  winter  of  1885.  The.  oranges 
aud  lemons  were  frozen  before  we  got  tliere, 
but  it  was  real  warm  aud  pleasant  after  we 
arrived.  The  temperature  averaged  about  S5 
degrees  in  the  sun.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
a  book  we  have,  it  was  printed  in  1(392,  aud  is 
106  years  old.  It  has  been  iu  the  family  since 
1895.  The  name  of  it  is  “The  Faith  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

Your  nephew,  volnhy  cheney. 

-Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio. 

[That  is  an  old  book.  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
bad  to  read  a  book  called  “The  Proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year 
1703.”  The  folks  I  lived  with  thought  such 
reading  was  good  for  boys.  I  didn’t  think  so 
then  aud  1  don’t  think  so  now.  I  was  in  Florida 
during  the  rainy  season.  It  was  wet  enough. 
— U.  M,]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  lam  glad  spring  has 
come.  1  do  not  go  to  school  this  summer,  I 
have  to  stay  at  home  and  work.  Our  J ersey 
cow  had  twin  calves  and  we  think  they  are 
■very  nice;  their  names  are  Pet  and  Pansy. 
We  feed  them  three  times  a  day  and  give  them 
oil-meal  at  noons.  We  think  Flossie  is  the 
nicest  yearling  in  Schuyler  County.  When 
you  come  out  here  you  must  come  and  see  her. 
I  have  set  one  hen  this  Bpring.  We  had  six 
turkeys  aud  the  foxes  caught  two  of  them, 
aud  we  set  a  trap  for  them  and  caught  a  tur¬ 
key.  I  like  to  read  the  Cousins’  letters  very 
much  aud  would  like  to  road  mine. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  LENA  bennett. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:— I  urn  a  little  girl  11 
years  old.  We  live  on  a  farm  of  120  acres. 
We  millc 24 cows  (I  milk  three).  We  raised 
22  little  calves  this  year.  I  fed  them  milk 
and  oats.  1  only  feed  12  now.  We  have  six 
horses.  We  have  lots  of  young  stock  besides 
the  calves.  Papa  has  no  hired  man,  and  so  I 
help  him.  I  enjoy  reading  the  Cousins’  let¬ 
ters,  aud  The  Story  of  the  District  School  very 
much.  Yours  truly, 

EMMA  MARSHALL. 

Mills  Co.,  Iowil _ 

A  Chicken  Account.— In  regard  to  the 
fowls  we  kept  last  year  I  will  say  that  at  the 


beginning  of  the  laying  season,  last  spring,  we 
had  31  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  pullets,  three 
Brown  Leghorn  pullets  and  four  Wyandotte 
pullets.  The  pullets  were  hatched  about  July 
10,  1885  The  Plymouth  Rock  hens  commenc¬ 
ed  laying  early  in  January:  the  Brown  Lcg- 
tiorns  the  last  of  the  month,  and  the  Wynn- 
dottes  early  in  February.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks  did  all  the  hatching.  Twenty-five  of 
them  were  set  and  20  of  them  were  allowed 
to  run  with  the  chickens  until  they  weaned 
them.  Cue  of  the  Brown  Leghorns  got  hung 
about  the  first  of  June.  I  could  not  keep  a 
record  of  the  Wyandottes’  eggs  after  the  first 
of  July,  for  the  three  breeds  were  let  out  of 
the  breeding  pens  then.  Consequently  they 
were  counted  in  us  Plymouth  Rocks  after  that 
date.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  laid  2,193  eggs, 
iueluding  the  Wyandottes  after  July  1st.  The 
Brown  Leghorns  laid  305,  of  which  201  were 
laid  by  July  1st,  and  the  Wyandottes  laid  253. 
We  did  not  get  all  the  eggs,  for  the  hens  ate  a 
good  many  early  in  the  spring.  We  sold  255 
eggs  for  setting  £5,55,  aud  sent  to  market  1,333 
aud  received  £13.49.  We  have  sold  204 pounds 
live  chickens,  $1 8.20,  and  34  to  neighbors  for 
breeders,  £11.05.  We  also  Lave  50  of  the  young 
stock  ou  hand,  besides  the  old  ones  worth  at 
the  market  price,  at  least  £12.50:  making  a 
total  of  $55  49.  We  used  all  the  eggs  and 
chickens  we  needed  in  a  family  of  seven. 

Your  Niece,  minnie  craig. 

North  Branch. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  be 
one  of  the  Cousins  if  you  will  put  my  name 
ou  the  list.  The  Rural  has  been  a  welcome 
visitor  in  our  home  for  many  years;  that  is 
proof  enough  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it  come. 
We  live  near  the  foot  of  the  grand,  historic 
old  Lookout  Mountain,  iu  one  of  the  busiest 
cities  of  the  South,  can  hear  the  whir  and  buzz 
of  machinery  day  and  night.  The  seeds  we 
receive  from  the  Rural  Grounds  are  planted 
in  our  yard  and  garden  and  tended  carefully. 
If  you  have  never  been  South,  come  down 
next  May  or  Juno  and  I  will  take  you  to  all 
places  of  interest  and  make  your  visit  pleasant. 

Your  Little  Nephew,  VJRQLL  mcclasky. 

Chattanooga,  Tenu. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  We  have  taken  the  Rural  for 
a  number  of  years:  think  we  cannot  get  along 
without  it.  We  came  to  Newport,  Brown 
Co.,  Nebraska,  from  the  western  part  of  New 
York  last  October.  We  live  in  a  sod  house  on 
a  homestead,  one  mile  south  of  the  F.  E.  & 
Mo.  Valley  R.  R.  I  have  two  brothers.  We 
have  lots  of  fun  liuutiug  jack  rabbits.  There 
is  lots  of  wild  game  here.  This  country  is  set¬ 
tling  up  very  fast;  meu  are  coining  in  ou  the 
train  almost  every  day,  looking  for  land.  As 
far  as  we  have  seen  this  is  a  good  farming 
country.  Crops  were  good  last  year  consid¬ 
ering  the  dry  season.  We  are  anxious  to 
grow  the  seeds  here  aud  see  if  they  will  give 
us  great  satisfaction.  We  are  all  foud  of 
flowers  and  always  try  to  have  a  good  gar¬ 
den.  edson  weaver. 

Brown  Co.,  Neb. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Papa  has  a  right 
large  farm  and  has  made  me  a  little  garden  iu 
one  part  of  the  yard  for  flowers;  about  30  by 
(50  feet.  I  have  a  vegetable  garden  in  one 
part  of  the  orchard.  1  have  more  roses  than 
anything  else  iu  my  flower  garden.  Under 
oue  of  the  bushes  I  found  a  strawberry  plant 
which  1  intend  to  keep.  Papa  also  found  seven 
plants  iu  another  part  of  the  farm,  from  his 
plants,  that  he  is  taking  care  of  for  he  says 
some  of  the  fluest  plants  have  been  originated 
in  that  way.  I  am  iu  favor  for  you  to  put 
your  picture  iu  the  Rural  like  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Fisher.  Please  go  on  with  the  District  School 
story.  I  am  II  years  old.  Your  Nephew, 

Somerset  County,  Md,  mkuvin  sudlek. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Mamma  had  about 
115  young  chickens  hatched  out,  but  the  rats 
took  about  25,  aud  a  hawk  comes  about  every 
day,  and  1  suppose  he  takes  some.  There  was 
au  opossum  around  here  which  destroyed 
two  heu-nests  of  eggs  with  15  iu  each.  Papa 
set  a  steel  rat  trap  and  caught  him.  I  will 
close  for  this  time.  Your  Friend, 

Easton,  Md.  ralph  e.  s warts. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Largely  Imitated,  but  not  equaled. 

They  have  a  PATENTED  PROCESS 
which  No  Others  can  Use. 

Are  used  by  morn  fine  butter  makers  and  stock  breeders 
limn  any  other  apparatus,  because  they  have  proved  to 
make  the  largest  qusmtltyund  best  quality  or huUer 
with  least  labor  and  e x  pctisc.  They  surpass CVjs ry  • 
thing  In  the ( Tcnui-Outliering  System.  Hove  both  l«u* 
si  ml  lloitom  Skimmer*.  Cream  drawn  irMarorLAST. 

So  tmngku  or  hkdiuknt.  Tlilek  wall*,  with  dead  air 
space.  Used  with  or  without  lee.  8EVKS 
M  PDA  IX  and  Kir; il  l  i: K\  NII.YI  K  M  Kli.Vi.s 
awarded  for  superiority  of  proems  and  product.  Bend  for 

circulars  Riving  forts  anil  references  Sustaining  IhCBC  claims.  DAVIS  bVMNU  t  HI  RNS,  EL  .  - 

SKINNER'S  BUTTER  WORKERS,  CARRIERS,  PRINTS,  and  a  full  line  of  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


RNS,  EUKKKa  and 

:rv  supplies. 


A  NEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

_  ICELLOGG’8 

IL oyal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCHI. 
Endorsed  by  Goorge  H.  Douglas.  Hag.,  Ex-President 
Mercantile  Exchange;  Putnam  Conklin.  Esq  .Manager 
Thurber.  Why  land  .%  Co.’s  Butter  Department.  New 
York  CRv;  Col  Win.  Crosier.  Northport,  L  I.,  N.  Y.; 
st.  Louts  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cubamie,  OenT  Manager, 
8t.Js.mls,  Mo,,  anti  others.  See  America n  AyriculturM , 
page  330,  August  number.  1x111. 

EUR  SALE  BY— Tile  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  S8 
and  III  Lake  Street,  r'hieago,  111,:  Childs  A  Jones, 
Utica,  N.  v.;  John  s.  Carter,  Syracuse.  N.  V.;  P.  .1. 
Kaufman,  Torre  Haute,  Indlntm:  W  V .  Elthlali,  Soul  h 
bold,  L.  L:  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  \  lets.  New  Loudon, 
Conn  .  (i.  A  Wacgtitimn,  Houston,  Texas;  U.  G.  Mar 
eellus,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.t  Spangler  fi  Rich,  Marietta. 
Ha.;  Woodward  Z:  Co.,  Hertford.  Conn.:  H.  C.  Tanner 
&  Co.,  Saluda,  N  t’.:  R.  Stoke--  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  Broeck  &  Weniworth.  Chatham,  N.  Y.:  John  P. 
Loans,  Mt.  Juckson.  Va  :  Charles  A.  Muller.  Beeknmn. 
N.  V.-.  Honter  Rnmsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
J.  B.ToiUpletnao,  Broadway,  Va.:  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
Held.  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  dealt  is  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  lor  Urctilnr. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Owlet:  *.\t)  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  "COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

T  ^  onlj  p  t  rfr  0 1 

.fcik Jfffiff  front  to  entch 

HU!  illml  the  dirt.  It  ha* 

H  ,  vJIW  a  perfectly  Ot- 

IHmHe  -fjif  ting  strainer, 

■HIM  W  whleii  can  be 

nHHik  iJilUffltt  instantly  re 

-j'ljUa  moved. SO  that 

■If  iW  the  pail  itiuy 

Mil  iWl  be  ifulckly  anti 

..-JMfllf  UUM  JWl  thoroughly 

1‘iirri'^P  .  e  leaned. 

L  F.xtraslruln- 
fatkntkd.  ers  cau  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  .  . ,  ,  „ 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Islnall 

!  respects  the  best  lit  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  befit  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  nny  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Oue 
Tube,  25  cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

IS  PURE  MILK. 

si  WARREN 

II/^FVAMILK  BOTTLES 

Z  /  I  V  \  Patented  March  2Sd,  1880. 

7  /  :  L  I  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 

J  7™s  W  of  Milk  iu  all  t  itles 

and  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
’  tVl  V?  AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 

T  ‘  L  i  A.  Y.  WHITEMAN, 

7*  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE, 

11  ol  st  ei  n  -  Freislan  Bull, 

TIIOK  ft  JE  CKE , 

468  F.H.B.:  3513  TT.IT.B.  Sire  REMBRANDT.  173  F.HB; 
Dam  HELK.IE,  T82F.U.B.  Is  four  years  old:  Is  distinct¬ 
ively  (about  equally)  marked;  Is  a  sure  and  true  stock 
getter,  and  entirely  gentle;  Is  In  good  service  condi¬ 
tion.  Having  110  further  use  for  him,  I  will  sell  him 
low.  G.  \V.  THOMPSON, 

Stelton,  N.  J. 

TMPORTAN  T  TO 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS. 

GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS 

(STABLE  BEHDI  NG.i 

Superior  substitute  for  Straw .  CU>  tt per,  Cleaner,  Dis¬ 
infectant  and  Wholesome.  Makes  most  excellent  Ma¬ 
nure.  Send  for  circular.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

T1IE  GERMAN  BEAT  MOSS  CO., 

(Loewstein  &  Marcus.)  fill  Nassau  St,.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  83.50  per  13 
P.  Ducks.  $1  per  13;  S.  C.  U.  Leghorns,  *1  per  15. 
Address  J).  ill .  BROWN, 

Prospect,  Ohio. 

EXCELSIOR  P.  ROCKS. 

CHAMPIONS  Ob'  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Highest  Honors  1A80  and  K'u,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
Atlanta.  Ca.  Specially  of  Fowl  for  Farmers.  Semi 
for  Catalogue.  SflDDKR  \  TOWNSEND, 
GI.EN  HEAD,  N.  V. 

jSJgfeJECCRDED  pRTE  SWINE 

W.  It  J  Cheater  White*; 
‘‘sMlJTT'  cJjpsC  Poland  (  Linos.  Fancy  Strain -s; 

, -  |  min'd  Englisli  Bcrksli i res, 

*^t  uesoti --  **’  -  Recorded  Pedigree,  Health,  Thrift 
and  Purity  Guaranteed.  U.  II.  WARRINGTON, 
Box  30,  W est  Chester,  Pa. 


TAN X> A HD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fciuiliig. 

7-8  OF  OXK  CENT  FOU  2  INCH  MESH  NO  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatcher*  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Broekner  .V  Evan*. 

liR  VFSKY  H'l  BEET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


CANADIAN  IM.HACHKD  AS1IF.S.-I  am 
prepared  to  furnish  resjionsthle  parties  with  unleueh- 
ed  Ashes  of  the  lieal  quality  ut  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  F.  It.  Lnlor,  Dunnville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

T1  n  (1  fl  FromPrlzeWlnnors;  Wyandottes, Plymouth 
LiMI’v  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Butl’  Cochins  and 
PITITm  Games.  My  sth  Animal  Circular  mailed 
LU  U  1J  "Free,"  giving  particulars.  C,  Harris, 
Box  Urj,  Co'.umbus,  Ohio. 

SPRAY  the  HEN  House.  Rose  Hushes.  Cor 
rants.  Plants,  etc.  and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 
BELLOWH  ATOiBl/.EK.  price  S 2. 

T.  Woodnuon.  71  Canal  port  We  ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

t*  yy  i  -\  o  From  BUiek  Minorca*,  White  Minorcas, 
rjlTVIn  WhlieWjundOtU'sand  White  Plymouth 
Hocks,  winners  of  highest  prizes  at  the 
largest  exhibitions.  Prices  reasonable  for  quality  of 
stock.  JOHN  J.  BERRY,  White  Pul  INS,  N.  Y. 


nmT  ^oultvvj. 


AVYANDOTTEs. 

KggsSI  per  13;  *3  per  33.  Fine  stock.  Healthy  ami 
Pure.  Send  to  N.  K.  SHUSTER,  Fuenchtown,  N.  .1. 

c.  s.  €o« pi:b, 

SCHRAALENBl  UGH,  N.  J. 

Breeder  of  Wyandot b-s.  White  Wyandottes,  P. 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks-  Eggs,  83  for  18;  *5  for  36— 
except  White  Wyandottes,  which  are  $5  for  18;  $Sfor  26. 


POULTRY  NETTING 

Cheaper  than  Ever. 

Wiite  for  prloea  to 

Wm.  Cabbie  Excelsior  Wire  fffg  Co., 

43  Fl’LTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK., 


YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY 


Practical  „PoliI,TK  V  HOOK. 
|  (Ml  IBM  beautiful  colored  Plate, 
engraving*  anil  descriptions  ot  all 
breeds;  how  to  uaponize.  plaim  for 
poultry  houses ;  fihout  inenbutors; 
and  wu  urn  to  buy  Egg*  aud  Fowl*. 
Mailed  for  15  Cent*. 

associated  jfan  ci  ERS, 

237  South  Bill  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
clianllsis  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
direct  ion*  uud  outllttor  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  Jiddreas 

FIELD  t'ORCK  PPM  I*  90.)  I.ockport,  N.  Y  , 

Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fence*,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  Ip  all  colons. 
8A  MITEL  CA  BOf,  Bo«  ViffmtumwaL  „ 


'A  .<  ‘TW  uoxpnit  BSC  'I-LLF'U’iyoiV  V  _ 
•pIM.jyjd  MvutaMUsa  tl'O’O  wiMppr  Attn  ptv1 
-dRl»  'q|  MU|  eaxoq  H  dpi  Jo  (19  Ns;  xJUitis  imuj 
l>u»  piMJf  ‘ajowojo  i«  puq  uq  l>»  gojfunovd 
•JOllaq  *«;qioa  AirilqJtt  t»J»TOD  J“  MH“ddV 
‘ptiy  jo  tnK/j  'siaju.w  'Hpfo;)  ‘nq/moo  Jo.^ 

AC  aoj  •;[  pautl  twa  uaiiti  sjiqwi«  'V  13!  BtJA  'uoll 
-ipuoo  sssjojl  pin:  anRjnd  jo; 

HOiquiB  Aj0afj  pita  mr.uiUyj  'rpvojmvM  leeJUo i 
eqi  Aq  peen  »j  Jl'IXXV.)  S5ISIIOJI  J‘*J 

33IJS  S.CEHVAL 


id  for  Circular. 


'To  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

HMITil’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 


SMALL’S 


CALF 


SMALLS 


ThiM  NKW  artiolc  k*  *n«i  ap¬ 

pro  vei  b y  all  projrrcsdlve  Farmer*  and 
Kmincra.  The  calf  Muck*  Its  food 
ilowij,  iu  a  perfectly  natural  ifluy,  tiirlr 
ing  **  well  *a  when  fM  on  lUiown  mother 
Olrculw  »  fre«.  SMALL  St  MATTHEWS 
8'  *■»  tb  Market  Mtrvet  BOSTON.  MASS- 

BI.  VTC'II  FORD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

CAT T LB  C AK E. 

It  coutaius  a  larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  In  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh,  Fat,  ami  Milk  producing 
eli-oienls  of  the  highest  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  be  without  thin  cake  to  mix 
-w  1th  the  ordinary  feed. 

BLATGKFORO’S  CALF-REARING  MEAL, 

Is  endorsed  hv  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  aud 
prominent  iwiudll  throughout  iho  country,  as  t lit* 
beat  apeellle  HubRlilUtC  for  new  milk  In  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  in  u  thrltty  oondltlau.  It  Is  an  ab- 
Molutc  pr»4veut1vu  nf  scouring*  Iiivuluiiblo forsti' iiik 
new  milk  and  etmm.  '  'ost-  less  than  ty-  per  pound. 

For  directions  uud  testimonials  semi  tor  1  AMrn- 
LET  ON  FEEDING,"  Issued  and  mailed  free  by 

E.  XV.  B  latch  lord  Ait  Co., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  ami  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.D.arln 
die,  M.D.,  writes: -Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  Vi  per  cent. 
This  beats  all  records  of  liens  ormnehtnes.  Don  t  uuy 

*XWW^LtECT£fo^MiajnTEy. 

PABULU  M. 

Any  of  our  readers  having  stockout  of  condition 
can  secure  a  package  of  PA  B I  1. 1'  M  by  sending  ad 
dress  to  Tlic  American  (  utile  Food  Co., 
148  8eueca  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

FARMER’S  PRICES! 

HOLSTEINS 


*  to  $8  a  day.  Samples  worth  81.50,  FREE. 

DO  Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  W  rite 

Irewater  Safety  Rein  Holder  (Jo.,  Holly, Mich, 


The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou  illustrated  BOOK.  "HOLSTEIN  CATTLE,”  50  cents 

sauds  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Slanufaotured  |  mini  r  v  till  l.KR  Oswego,  N«  Y, 

I.v  »  ft  PARSONS  &  Go..  Addison.  Stoubcu  Co.  N.  k  iiiiiii.k.v  ,111.1.1.11.  ,,swt«w,  c 


for  hours  without  stirring.  The  Commission 
~  1  1  ‘  ere  have  so  far  sho  wn  a  great  capacity  for 

Governor  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  hard  work  and  do  nof'  over  details. 


total  abstainer  from  intoxicating  drinks  and 
also  from  tobacco. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  of  Washington,  is  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  investigatiug  some  insect 
pests  of  orange  trees. 

Senator  Don  Cameron  is  said  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  *100,000  a  year  by  bis  operations  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City  real  estate. 

The  Logan  Memorial  Fund,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Logan,  has  closed  after  reaching  $62,- 
984.  Tt  was  proposed  to  raise  *100, IKK). 

The  Beecher  family  are  preparing  to  leave 
the  house  in  Hicks  and  Clark  Streets,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  Mr.  Beecher  died.  Col.  Beecher 
has  rented  a  house  in  Tarrytown. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  had  his  for¬ 
tune  told  twice,  the  first  time  by  a  gypsy,  the 
second  by  a  woman  reputed  skillful  in  palmis¬ 
try.  Both  times  it  was  announced  that  he 
would  live  90  years. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  still 
spend  much  time  at  Oak  View,  the  President's 
country  house.  Mr.  Cleveland  drives  to  the 
White  House,  every  morning,  returning  for 
diuner. 

Among  the  Pope’s  Easter  gifts  was  an  egg 
carved  from  a  blockof  the  finest  ivory,  lined 
with  quilted  satin,  and  inclosing  a  ruby  and 
several  diamonds.  The  gems  were  worth 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Blaine,  who  has  returned  East,  looked 
pale  and  tired  as  he  took  lunch  at  the  Albany 
Depot  Restaurant  Wednesday.  The  traces  of 
his  recent  illness  were  plainly  discernible  in 
his  face. 

The  President  has  appointed  Edward  F. 
Bingham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Chief  Justice  Cartter. 

President  Hyde,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
believes  in  base-ball.  He  thinks  that  if  in 
that  game  the  students  work  off  some  of  then- 
superfluous  activity  they  will  be  less  inclined 
to  mischief.  The  president  is  a  base-ball  ex¬ 
pert  himself. 

Kansas  City  is  having  an  enormous 
“boom.”  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  when  there  last 
week,  went  into  a  bookstore  to  get  a  map  of 
the  place.  The  proprietor  had  only  one,  and 
it,  he  deprocatingly  admitted,  was  eight  days 
old,  aud,  therefore  ..quite  obsolete. 

Col.  Winchester,  of  West  Virginia,  has 
given  au  additional  40,000  acres  for  hunting 
purposes  to  the  Cheat  Mountain  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  The  entire  preserve  now  includes 
95,000  acres,  and  is  the  finest  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  huntiug  park  east  of  tho  Rockies.  * 
Citizen  George  Francis  Train  says  that 
when  ho  stopped  eatiug  meat,  13  years  ago, 
and  began  living  on  fruit  and  graiu,  he 
weighed  210  pounds.  He  now  weighs  180,  aud 
as  he  is  six  feet  in  bight,  he  thinks  he  lias  the 
correct  proportion,  nc  has  not  been  ill  an 
hour  since  he  began  fastiug. 

Col.  Wesley  Merritt,  conunaudant  at 
West  Point,  who  bus  been  appointed  Briga¬ 
dier-General  to  succeed  General  Wilcox,  re¬ 
tired  on  reaching  04  years  of  age,  is  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  West  Point  military  acade¬ 
my  until  after  the  June  examinations.  Will 
probably  be  succeeded  by  Gen.  J.  G.  Parke, 
of  the  engineer  corps. 

A  Washington  correspondent  delicately 
says:  “There  is  a  suspicious  air  about  the 
White  House  lately,  which  some  people  main¬ 
tain  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Cleveland 
is  not  much  given  to"  social  matters  just  uow. 
Tho  President  wears  a  perpetual  smile  ou  his 
face  and  occasionally  whistles  softly  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  looks  out  over  the  broad  Potomac. 
The  knowing  ones  are  certain  that  1887  will 
be  the  proudest  ouo  of  Grover  Cleveland’s 
life.” 

Two  of  the  guests  at  Mr.  Andrew  Carne¬ 
gie’s  weddiug,  last  Friday  night,  were  tele¬ 
graph  boys  in  Pittsburgh  with  him  40  years 
ago.  They  were  Robert  Pitcairn,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Pennsylvania’s  western  divi¬ 
sion,  aud  a  man  of  wealth,  aud  David 
McCargo,  who  is  now  tho  general  manager  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad.  All  three 
served  in  tho  old  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
office  lu  Pittsburgh— the  flret  over  established 
there — and  did  the  entire  messenger  work  of 
the  place. 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  is 
an  interesting  body.  Little  Judge  Cooley  sits 
at  tho  hood  of  th# table  and  presides  with 
calm  dignity.  He  is  a  small  man  physically, 
with  gray  hair  and  beard,  und  wears  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  Morrison  and  Walker 
cannot  sit  still  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
They  are  the  humorists  of  tho  body.  They 
have  struck  up  a  great  friendship.  Bragg 
aud  Schoon  maker  are  solenm  aud  stately  and 
ejvnuin  quietly  seated  opposite  J  udge  Cooley 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  iu  the  Forum,  writes 
of  “Dress  aud  Undress.”  She  calls  the  dresses 
worn  by  the  fashionable  women,  immodest, 
uuhealthful,  and  uncomfortable.  It  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  discussion  of  the  subject  than  we  are  usu¬ 
ally  treated  to.  Too  many  people  attempt  to 
talk  about  the  proper  clothes  for  women  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about.  If 
one-half  of  what  these  critics  have  told  us 
were  true,  very  few  women  would  be  alive 
to-day. 

The  story  of  the  deaf  mute,  in  Harper’s,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  short  stories. 
The  letters  which  passed  between  the  mute 
lovers  are  curious  enough.  It  appears  that 
one  must  bear  a  language  in  order  to  write 
it  correctly.  These  deaf  mutes  were  taught 
hy  careful  teachers  arid  carefully  practiced 
upon  the  rules  of  grammar,  aud  yet  they  made 
absurd  mistakes  in  writing.  Few  people  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  world  must  seem  to  a  deaf 
mute  or  to  one  who  is  simply  deaf.  Some  one 
has  said  that  the  only  way  to  fill  the  world  with 
true  charity  would  be  to  make  every  person 
go  through  certaiu  portions  of  life,  lame, 
blind,  deaf  and  bitterly  poor.  It  would  be 
rough  treatment,  but  the  world  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  it. 

We  are  permitted  to  look  upou  the  faces  of 
some  well  known  Southern  authors  in  the  May 
Harper's.  The/aces  are  mostly  disappointing. 
Those  who  have  read  the  sayings  of  "Uncle 
Remus”  will  hardly  find  their  ideal  in  the  face 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  “Charles  Egbert 
Craddock”  aud  Miss  McClellan  are  the  least 
disappointing.  The  short  stories  of  the  for¬ 
mer  are  strong  and  effective.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  iu  reading  them  for  the  first  time  that 
the  author  is  a  woman.  Miss  McClellan’s 
story.  “Oblivion,”  has  been  compared  with 
“Called  Back.” 

“As beautiful  Kitty  oue  movuing  was  trip¬ 
ping."  Every  old  reading  book  contains  this 
old  poem.  Who  has  not  not  read  it?  Who 
will  not  read  it  again  as  it  is  printed  iu  Har¬ 
per’s.  It  is  all  “pictured  out,”  as  the  school 
boys  say.  Nobody  can  blame  the  milk-maids 
for  breaking  their  pitchers  after  seeing  what 
befell  the  original  pitcher-breaker. 


Who  have  read  Walt  Whitman’s  poetry? 
There  is  much  poetry  but  very  little  rhyme 
iu  “Leaves  of  Grass.”  A  poet  could  become 
famous  by  writing  out  Whitman's  thoughts 
and  dressing  them  up  in  rhyme.  There  is  but 
one  poem  iu  the  book  that  makes  any  preten¬ 
tions  to  rhyme,  aud  that  is  ouo  of  the  finest 
bits  of  poetry  iu  the  English  Lauguage  it 
was  inspired  by  the  death  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln.  _ 

In  tbe| Popular  Science  Monthly, W.C.Gouin- 
lock  shows  that  baldness  is  largely  due  to  the 
kind  of  hat  that  is  worn  Any  hat  that  con¬ 
stricts  the  blood  vessels  that  nourish  the  hair- 
bulbs  will  injure  the  hail-.  The  common  high 
hat  aud  hard  felt  hat  have  ruined  many  a  good 
growth  of  hair  anti  left  many  a  head  bald  and 
shining.  We  have  Ioug  believed  that  this  is 
true.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  modern  stiff 
hat.  If  its  use  is  eoutiuued  we  shall  be  a  hair¬ 
less  race. 

Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World, 
by  Henry  Wood  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston),  is 
the  best  book  on  the  labor  question  that  we 
have  received.  It  is  evidently  the  plain  com- 
mon-seuse  statement  of  a  practical  man.  It 
will  correct  much  of  the  windy  eloquence  con¬ 
tained  in  “Progress  and  Poverty.”  Many 
workingmen  are  inclined  to  accept  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Henry  George  without  examining  the 
other  side.  Reading  such  a  book  as  this  would 
cause  them  to  know  more  aud  say  leas.  The 
following  passage  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used.  Good  common  sense  it  is  too: 

“The  young  American  wage-worker  who 
puts  forth  hts  best  efforts  ami  who  practices 
economy,  or  the  limiting  of  bis  expenses  to 
less  than  his  income,  has  as  good  grouud 
for  expecting  to  become  a  capitalist  as  has 
the  gardener  to  expect  a  crop  from  good  seed 
deposited  in  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  It  is  no 
less  t  rue  that  be  who  does  as  little  as  will  pos¬ 
sibly  keen  him  in  his  position. und  who  has  lit 
tie  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  employer, 
has  the  elements  iu  him  that  make  It  almost 
certain  that  he  will  always  be  a  member  of 
tho  dependent  class.” 

There  is  a  very  pretty  question  brought  out 
in  the  last  chapters  of  Seth's  Brother’s  Wife  iu 
Scribner’s.  How  honest  should  an  editor  be? 
The  ideal  editor  exposes  all  frauds,  admits  uo 
dubious  advertising,  pays  no  compliments, 
uuless  deserved,  cares  not  a  cent  for  popular¬ 
ity  or  profit,  strikes  at  all  wrong,  exposes  his 


brother  or  sister  as  quickly  as  he  would  an 
enemy,  etc.,  etc.  This  appears  to  be  Seth’s 
idea  of  an  editor’s  duty.  He  does  not  seem  to 
know  who  is  to  pay  tho  editor  for  such  service. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  public  do  not  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so.  Albert’s  opinion  is  that  the 
lawyer  who  will  be  absolutely  honest,  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  will  always  tell  the  truth,  and  the 
editor  who  does  not  appreciate  the  gold  of 
silence,  will  starve  to  death  and  be  branded  by 
the  public  as  fools. 


2U*I  GBsiiate. 


PtereUanfottjg  tiding. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  &  Farrington, 

Taugiinnnock  Palls,  N.  Y 


CHALLENGE 

WIN  D  MILLS  never  blow 
clown,  a  record  no  other 
mill  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days'  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers.  shelter?.  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Ksne  Go.,  Ill. 


CA  BTUH’H 


] 

Si 


IMPROVED  NEEDLE  HIV  KNIFE. 

This  knife  lias  heco  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  and  has  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  cutter  than  any  other.  Its  speelal  excellence 
consists  lu  a  chisel  edge  tooth.  It  may  be  used  for 
cutting  hay  In  the  mow,  slack  and  bale:  also  for 
ditching,  cutting  peal,  or  for  anv  other  work  for 
which  a  hay  knife  Is  used.  Seud  for  circular. 


at,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
used.  Seud  for  circular. 


North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

_  HALLO  WELL.  MAINE. 

REID’S 

CHURN  I  CREAMERY 

S'WPLEST  *  BE1T 

pH 

workers,prEintersJpW=±J 

SHIPPING  BOXES.  ETC.f 
CREAMER  YSU PPL lESI  JLf]  ff] 

Circular  and  full  particulars  free,  f  ' a 
AGENTS  WANTED.  tk'-N  ■  -  - 
A.n.  KEID,  1686  Barker  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PJC 

CHANNEL  CAN  DREAMERY 


Makes  the  most  Butter,  Raiees  all  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns.  Butter 
Workers,  and  all  kind,  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  CooiIm.  First  arris*  a(  whole 
sale.  Agents  warned  Send  for  circulars. 
.  WM.  E.  LINCOLN  CO., 

w  wren,  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Aucinson,  Wisconsin 

^^MOSELEY^S 

[^OCCIDENT  CREAMERY 

in,  AND  REFRICERATOR. 

Quantity  IVfREASED.  Qnality  IMPROVER. 

Sfj  i  No  sediment  with  either  milk  orewun. 

Sold  Strictly  on  .Herit.  li^Oue 
j  wholesale  where  we  have  no  Agent. 
~rA-l MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD  MF(i.  CO 
v  Seud  for  Circular.  Clinton,  low  a. 


;  ’ - 


Bra&ij 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertiliser  Didll  In  existence.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  A.  B.  V  V  KUl  llA It,  Fork,  Pa. 


When  Y6u  Buy  a  buggy — 

BE  SURE  IT  HASTHE 


WHEEL 

|  THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE' 


HORSE  POWERS. 

Latest  Improvement. 
Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  U raiu  : 

also  Machines  for  Sawing  Wuod  Willi  Circular  and 
Cross  cut  Drag  Saws. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  THE  BEST,  consider¬ 
ing  Easy  Draft.  Durability,  quantity  aud  Quality  of 
Work.  LS-ptvge  Pamphlet  FREE,  Address 
A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS. 

PATENTEES  AJtD  Snt.L  MAM  FACTr’RKRS, 

Middletown  Springs,  Vermout. 

WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  WeUs  of  any  depth,  from  Koto  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  OU  or  Gut  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horje  Power  Machines  art  to  work  in  SO  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  taster  and  with  let*  power  than  any 
other  Specially  Adapted  , trilling  Wells  hr  earth  or 

jock  *  to  1.0W)  foot.  Farmer*  and  other,  ore  me  king 
to  •  to  per  «la»  with  our  machinery  *utl  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  (he  oldest  m,d 
Uiv>et  Manufacturer  In  the  business  Send  4  cents  In 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Address,  — 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  ,Yew  York. 


61  KET  INTEREST  As 

*  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  k|j 

i  J  AI1Y IS-CO  NKLIN  0  i 

MORTGAGE  TRUST  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up .  #1.000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  ou  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  oltlcc  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN. 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE.— Established  FLORIST  Business, 
paying  from  the  start.  In  a  Orst-chGs  business  town. 
Greenhouses  new,  heated  hy  hot  writer;  corner  lot 
■.k'Xliirj  feet:  city  water;  electric  light;  telephone:  two 
railroads:  population  13,000,  and  an.OOO  more  iu  a  radius 
of  iu  miles  doing  their  trading  here.  Business  can  be 
rapidly  increased.  No  greenhouse  within  25  miles, 
owner  lias  a  large  vvhoh  sale  business  which  requires 
his  whole  Lime.  Only  those  meaning  business,  ad¬ 
dress  A.  .1.  SWA LM,  Harr  lion,  Pa 

STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  Stock  Range  on  the  Georgia  Coast.  Good 
Gunning,  Fishing,  and  unlimited  supply  of  Oysters. 
Ezra  Coe  icare  of  Graham  &  Hubbell).  Savannah.  Ga 


Struggle  against  barrenness  and  poor  soil  In  New 
England, 

W  H  JS  1ST 

IN  FERTILE  MINNESOTA, 

The  richest  and  best  farm  In  that  State  may  be  had 

$35  000 

All  in  one  piece. 

Good  house  cost  $3,800. 

Splendid  barn  cost  $1,000. 

Finest  timber;  160  acres  worth 
$100  an  acre. 

Clear  and  beautiful  Lake. 
School  house  close  handy. 

760  ACRES 


2}i  MILES  FROM  DEPOT. 
FINE  ROADS. 


WELL  IM PROVED. 
NO  WASTE. 


ALL  READY  TO  SEED. 

15  HORSES.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

35  CATTLE.  IN  PERFECT  ORDER. 

Paid  last  year  above  expenses 

S4.T50. 

To  lovers  of  hunting  this  location  Is 

PAR4DISE. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

A.  H.  HORNSBY-,  Real  Estate  Broker 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Also  for  particulars  as  to  St.  Paul. 

Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

Capital  Paid-up . . .  SI, OOO. OOO 

Offers  Its  0  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  #500. 
SI  .OOO  aud  #5,(100.  running  ten  years.  t<>  Trus¬ 
tees,  Luardiau*.  aud  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  F  Irst  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  '.nan,  and  held  hy  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  New  Y  ork,  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  (tl.iKJO.ueO. 

It  also  offer-  t;  U  A  R  A  NT  FED  **I  X  PER  CENT, 
lust  mottgag' s  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
Improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

ROLAND  K.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 

Equitable  Building.  New  York. 
Messrs  Morgan  &  Brenuan,  Providence,  R.I.,or 
J  ohn  M.  Shrlgley,  111  Walnut  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


CONSUMPTION. 

*  *p^9Hlre  remedy  for  th*  above  disease :  by  Its  uso 
thoa sands  of  CHsea  of  tho  worst  kiti-i  and  of  lunjj  s  anding 
□ave  been  cured,  fndeoti,  bo  .#troni; tji  v  faith  In  itserlloarv 

UA6LK  TKLArJ^Koo  thisdlaenMt>.to any  sufferer,  Give  ex* 
1  roaa  AP.O,  T.  A.  i*LOC  U  M%  18i  Tearl  St  K.  Y 


ffti.areUaueou.si  ^tlverTudug. 


BERRYS 

"E,  B,  Underhill,  Pot: 


S.  All  kinds.  Best  quality. 
Jewell,  and  all  other  uovel- 


ure  and  reliable  UWTYti 
PotouiuiEretE.N.Y.‘5-I^-Ci-w»3. 


THE  NEWPIECEST0  SPEAK  iNSChuOL 

p-  «  — .  at  Church  or  Home  Entertainments. 

gw  I  Y  Elocution.  Gesture.  Beautifully  lllus- 
■w  Baa  wr  trilled.  ICdilti  ivnt  nnu  s  icrs,  $ l.u'ii.  snm- 
BOOKS.  |df  by  mail.  In  cts.  Agents  Wanted. 

4au  &  Sh&S'ns.  it  Michigan  me.  Chicago.  Ill 

!  CURE  FITS! 

»  neil  I  *»y  cure  1  Uo  aoc  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a 
time  aud  then  havo  them  return  again,  I  mean  a  radical  cure, 
t  have  rna.lo  the  disease  of  KITS,  EPILEPSY  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS  a  UfO-long  study.  laarrmit  to v  remedy  to  cure 
tho  wore t  cases.  Because  others  have  f.L ; -d  Is  no  reason  for 
not  Uow  receiving  a  rare.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a 
Freo  Bottle  of  my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Bxpress  and  Poet 
Ortlce.  It  costs  you  nothing  Tor  a  trial,  end  l  will  care  you. 

Address  Pr.  H.  «.  ROOT.  1*3  Pearl  St,,  New  York. 

3  Q(1  Funny  Selections.  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
u  dU  Sample  Cards  for  2c,  Hill  Card  Co..  Cadiz.  Ohio 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER- 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  arc  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijf’ei'ent  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orjhxakt  Advertisements,  per  agate  Unc  (this 

sized  typo,  U  Unas  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  moro.wlthin  one  year 
front  date  of  rtrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . ....25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc per 
Une,  minion  leaded .  . . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

TU i  subscription  prteo  of  the  Kl  ral  New  Yorkeu  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . .  $2.00 

•*  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (t  's.  fid.) 

France .  3.04  ( 161*  f r. ) 

French  Ccvlonlos, . . .  4.03  (20)^  f r. ) 

Agents  wiU  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
appUeation, 

Entered  at  tho  Post-omee  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
ns  second  class  mall  matter, 


CREAMERY  OUTFITS  for 


R  ROOFINC  -I 


SsS 


ANY  THREE  HARROWS  Xj 

ON  THE  MARKET, 


N  Ety 


vV  BEST W0FV\ 

NO  CENTRE  RIDGES. 


GreatAmericmi 


rl  E  ■ 

OOMPANV  I 


BUCKEYE 


Made  in 


From  $23  worth  Stockbridge  Manures 


HOUSEKEEPING  MELODIES. 


LAWN 
MOWFR  A 


Sizes:  10,  12, 


Sing  a  song  of  cleaning  house! 

Pocketful  of  nails! 

Four-ami  twenty  dust-pans, 
Scrubbing  brooms  and  pails! 
When  the  door  is  opened 
Wife  begins  to  sing: 


The  following  premium  crop  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Bainbridge  Douty,  of  Charleton, 

Mass.,  and  published  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Worcester  Smith  Agricultural  Society 
for  1880-7 : 

The  acre  of  potatoes  entered  by  me  for  premium  was 
planted  May  21st.  The  land  was  greensward,  plowed 
the  1st  of  May,  and  furrowed  three  feet  apart  one  way. 

COST  OF  CHOP. 

Plowing . $3  50 

Stockbridge  Potato  Manure,  one-half 

broadcast  and  one  half  In  bill .  23  00 

Harrowing  and  Furrowing .  3  00 

Nino  bushels  see  1  at  70  cents  . .  6  f0 

Planting . . 5  00 

Paris  green,  plaster,  and  putting  on..  3  50 

Cultivating  and  hoeing .  0  00 

Harvesting .  8  00 

-  *58  30 

VALUE  OF  CROP. 

2S5T6  bushels  of  potatoes  at  <70  cts . *111  20 

9  5-8  bushels  small  potatoes  at  20  cts.  1  97 

- 8113  17 

Product  from  1  acre,  215  1-6  Rush 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Douty  applied 
about  1000  lbs.  of  fertilizer,  and  that  of 
the  total  number  of  bushels  raised,  less 
than  five  per  cent  were  small  potatoes.  The 
Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  producing  not  only  a  large 
yield  but  also  a  greater  proportion  of  mar¬ 
ketable  potatoes  than  other  fertilizers  or 
manures. 

Get  lowest  cash  piices  before  buying. 


cut.  Most  reliable 


Mower  in  use  Easy 


“Just  help  me  move  this  bureau  here, 

And  hang  this  picture,  won’t  you,  dear? 

And  tack  that  carpet  by  the  door, 

And  stretch  this  one  a  lltlle  more, 

And  drive  tills  nail  and  screw  this  screw'; 

And  here’s  a  Job  I  have  for  you— 

Tills  closet  door  will  never  catch, 

I  think  you’ll  have  to  tlx  the  latch; 

And,  oh!  while  you’re  about  It,  John, 

I  wish  you’d  put  the  cornice  on, 

And  liaug  this  curtain,  when  you’re  done 
I'll  hand  yon  up  t.lie  other  one; 

This  box  has  got  to  have  a  binge 
before  I  can  put  on  the  fringe; 

And  won't  you  mend  that  broken  chair? 

I'd  like  a  hook  put  tip  right  there. 

The  bureau  drawer  must  have  a  knob, 

And  there's  another  lltlle  Job— 

I  really  hate  to  ask  you,  dear  - 
But  could  you  tlx  a  bracket  here?” 

And  on  it  goes,  when  these  are  through, 

With  this  and  that  and  those  to  do, 

Ad  infinitum,  and  more,  too. 

All  in  a  merry  Jingle— 

And  Isn’t  it  enough  to  make 
A  man  wish  he  was  single?  (Almost.) 

—Carrie  IF  Bronson,  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

Often  tried  but  never  convicted — Lard. — 
Michigan  Farmer. 

Good  at  a  pinch — the  crab.  A  joint  affair 
— the  stovepipe.  As  broad  as  it  is  long — a 
square. —  Puck. 

Of  all  the  famous  sculptors  the  world  has 
produced  not  one  has  been  able  to  mold  a 
figure  of  speech. — Boston  Budget. 

Dkutchek  (yawuing):  “How  you  vas, 
Hans.  You  'don’t  know  me  no  more,  ain’t 
it?”  Hans:  “Mine  frent,  if  you  vas  shut  your 
mouth  so  I  can  see  your  face,  den  mebbe  I 
can  tell  who  you  vas.” — Planter  and  Stock- 
man. 

“Ah!  what’s  this?”  exclaimed  the  intelligent 
compositor.  ‘Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks?’  That  can’t  be  right.  I  have 
icl  He  means  ‘Sermons  in  books,  stones  in 
the  running  brooks.’  That’s  sense.”  Anti 
that  is  how  the  writer  found  it.  And  yet  he 
was  not  happy. — Boston  Transcript. 

“I  declare,”  exclaimed  Brown,  “1  never  saw 
such  a  time  as  you  have  u  ith  servant  girls.  I 
don’t  believe  you  will  ever  be  satisfied  till  you 
can  have  one  manufactured  to  order.’’ 
“Nonsense,  Brown,”  said  Mrs.  B.,  “I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  find  one  ready  maid.”— Good 
Cheer. 

Seconding  the  Motion. — One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn,  sine 
die.  “What  does  that  mean?”  whispered  a 
new  member  to  his  neighbor.  “Without 
day.”  “Very  well,”  said  the  new  member, 
rising  and  consulting  his  watch,  “If  Mr.  Day 
isn’t  here  in  10  minutes  1  second  the  motion  to 
adjourn  without,  him.” — Life. 

Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman);  “Have 
you  ever  appeared  as  witness  in  a  suit  be¬ 
fore?"  Young  woman  (blushing):  “Yes,  sir, 
of  course.”  Lawyer :  ‘  ‘  Please  state  to  the  jury 
just  what  suit  it  was.”  Young  woman  (with 
more  confidence):  “Jt  was  a  nun’s  veiling, 
shirred  down  the  front  and  trimmed  with  a 
lovely  blue,  with  hat  to  mateh — ”  Judge 
(rapping  violently):  “Order  in  the  court!” — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


tV :  and  Durable. 

Also manuractmora  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Peel 
ami  I, awn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En¬ 
gines.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
Iron  Fencing,  send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  F00S  &  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


Plants  Potatoes  In  a  single  operation. 

THOROUGH,  ACCURATE  and  RELIABLE. 
Send  for  circular  to 

ASPIN  WALL  IH’F’G  CO., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 


The  Great  Nursery  of 


200  Imported  Brood  Marc*, 
Choicest  Families. 

LARCE  NUMBERS 
l  ALL  ACES, 

BOTH  SEXES, 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT 


VKW  300  to  400 

flVll  Imported 

Jf  It  FROM  FRANCE 
■  ^**AJ^&* wMwtw*0  Annually. 

JO®” Send  for  120-pago  Catalogue,  illustrations 
y  Kos; .  Bonlieur.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

Wayne,  DuPage  Co.,  Illinois. 


THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO.,  L’l),  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 

Purest  mid  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dulrymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction 
Cheaper  and  tattc-r  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited. .send  Tor  ••Mull  .llmiunl'e 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  Ac.  Address  J.  W.  BARKER,  Sec’y,  Syracuse  N  Y 


Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

>  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

K  to  I  G  Jlorxe  Power. 

IllufcirnlM  Pamphlet  Frco.  Addrcdi 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO. 

|  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  Sti  New  York. 


JMJO!*!  THINK!  I  N  VK>T14;ATK  ! 

LA  K  li-lDK-i  POCK  I  AKM  lias 

The  only  Cow  that  lias  given  25.021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  in  a  year 
The  only  four-year  old  that  has  given  23,602  lbs.  Htoz.ln  a  year. 
The  only  two  year  old  thnt  has  given  W.4K1  lbs.  13  oz  inayear. 
k  The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs. 
Li_-  i  or.  in  a  year. 

'  Thu  only  herd  of  two-year  olds  Hint  has  averaged  12,-1651bs.  7 
oz.  In  a  year. 

HB  The  only  two  year  old  Holsteln-Frleslan  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  li»i  oz,  of  butter  In  a  week. 

MP  Thirty  -otic  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 


V'vYtm  Pnm  butter lu  a  week. 

i'Ai/r  7X>'ci0THiLDtiHaB.i308if^T?w^/^7SD“  'mT  Fourteen  row*  In  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
v  , '■  MILK  RECORO  2G02I LG5. 20Z5. IN  ONE  YEAR.  "5F7<  W.-IT  bUltef  111  a  Week. 

Also  a  line  .stud  of  Clydesdale  Stallions,  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  standard  bred  Hamhlctonlan  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees,  in  writing  always  mention  Kriui,  New-Yorker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A  LAMB.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  aud  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNAliE  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  Newt  York. 


Wo  make  from  the  best  material,  Superior  Article*  of 
Hairy  Good*,  that  arc  models  of  strength  and  simplicity.  Mamt^^^^l 
facturorsof  Cn  rtLa’  Improved  Factory  Churn,  Mason's  !•<»  iv-^f 
er  Boiler  Worker.  Cream  Vatu,  Curtis’  Oil  Test  Cllurn.XI 
Shipping  Boxes  for  Print  Butter,  Refrlcerntor  Tanks  nn<l  Cnnsl 
for  Gathered  Cronin,  Beet  a  ujrii  la  t*  t’lm  rns.  Automatic  nnd  Lever  ’ 
Butter  Workers  for  farm  Dairies.  One  Kectuiigular  Churn  at 
wholesale,  where  there  la  no  agent.  Write  for  prices  aud  discounts, 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  A  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
li-uks  effectually  aud  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lav  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  uientlou  this  paper. 


E  NATIONAL  SMETALD  PLOW 

GUARANTEED  to  be  mode  of  flrst-rlns*  nmterinl,  nicely  lin> 
.inked,  and  warranted  to  give  PERFECT  SATISFACTION, 


- - '  unequaled 

Z'  For  House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

<•>  ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

.  PRICE  LOW. 

.yWvifn  for  Samples  nticl  Hook. 

Huune  f*e.,  New  York  Oity. 

£lNT  &  ROOFINC  CO. 


W,lLs\yi?eViS- 


trfl  -  Sprinc 

ll«  SlNCLETREE 

Marvel  of  utrength,  per  fee- 


Pt.s.rjcUaMfou,5;  §UUwti£i»0 


it  tho  Plow 


|)f  \  , US  &  TEAMSTERS,  x.vuyuur  Hor«e».  U 

.are  Arues»s,«»vc  ymir  Flow,,  mwe  your  Money,  bi 

buying,-  jboopeet  Singletree  on  c.rih,  aud  THE  BESj 

Send  b’vdlreulars  and  price  lint  to 

F.  R.  WILLSON,  Columbus,  O 


LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

THE  ONLY  DESIRABLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  "D.” 


M  AM’FAC'1'HKKl)  r.XCLt  SIVEt.V  HV 

.Janesville  Mucliiue  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  W1S 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


•  •  -  •  •  "  -  \ 

SIMPLE- DU  RABLK  —  EFFICI  ENT. 

HANUFACTUKED  AKD  FOR  BALE  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

QUINCY  HALL,  BOSTON, 

Aud  53  BKEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular  and  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  of  implements  and  Machines. 


V-S  Greatest  offer.  Now  nymir  timo 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 

Teas,  Coffee,  and  linking 
HMH’xjHb  powder,  and  seen  re  a  beautiful 
Bf]«lutzf.GU.V  cold  Band  or  Mims  Rose  China. 

Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp.  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AM  ERIC  AN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O,  Box  289.  31  and  33  Voscy  St.,  New  York. 


HIGGANUM  M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  ,  HIGGANUM,  CT. 

Warehouse,  No.  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Muss. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Ipn 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  14,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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HOW  MILK  IS  SPOILED. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


By  poor  condition  of  the  cows;  unfit ,  badly 

balanced,  or  malodorous  foods;  unclean 

milking  and  milking  in  unclean  places; 

cows  breathing  impure  air  or  drinking 

foul  water. 

There  are  so  many  ways  by  which  milk 
can  be  and  is  spoiled  in  the  production  and 
handling  that  it  is  almost  a  marvel  that  the 
consumer  gets  any  really  wholesome  milk  or 
sound  products  manufactured  from  it;  while 
much  that  is  consumed  is  not  either  fine-flav¬ 
ored  and  rich  in  quality,  or  even  wholesome 
and  nutritious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  condition  of  the  cows 
is  an  important  factor  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  *  If  they  are  in  good  condition  and 
thriving,  the  milk  will  be  of  the  best  quality 
— provided  the  food  is  nil  right.  If  they  are 
in  poor  condition  and  failing,  the  milk  will  be 
correspondingly  deteriorated  and  poor;  and 
if  they  are  in  very  poor  condition  the  milk 
will  he  positively  unwholesome,  besides  being 
deficient  in  the  important  elements  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  Too  much  of  this  kind  of  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced,  especially  in  winter  and  spring  when  a 
good  share  of  the  cows  of  the  country  get  run 
down  for  want  of  proper  food  and  care,  and 
are  what  has  been  popularly  termed  “spring- 
poor.”  Such  cows  do  not  get  in  condition  to 
produce  really  first-class  milk  before  the 
droughts  of  summer  strike  the  pastures  and 
they  begin  to  lose  flesh,  to  go  again  into  win¬ 
ter-quarters  in  a  declining  condition,  on  scant 
food,  and  amid  uncomfortable  surroundings. 
A  large  amount  of  poor  milk  is  the  result.  But 
cows  kept  in  this  condition  are  far  from  being 
as  profitable  as  they  should  lie,  if  they  are  not 
kept  at  a  loss,  which  they  surely  would  be  if 
the  milk  were  disposed  of  at  its  real,  intrinsic 
value. 

Improper  food  is  another  source  of  poor 
milk  and  small  yield.  If  the  food  contains  an 
excess  of  some  elements  aud  a  deficiency  of 
othors,  it  is  fed  at  a  loss  of  the  excessive  nu¬ 
tritive  elements,  wdiile  the  milk  will  be  defi¬ 
cient,  in  the  elements  that  are  lacking  in  the 
food — for  the  milk  is  made  of  the  food  the 
cow  eats  and  the  water  she  drinks,  and  she  has 
no  alchemy  by  which  she  can,  save  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  supply  in  her  milk  the  articles 
missing  in  her  food.  The  food  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  balanced — especially  the  carbonaceous 
anti  nitrogenous  materials. 

But  even  when  feed  is  properly  balanced  as 
regards  the  chemical  elements,  if  it  contains 
any  iugredients  of  rank  flavor,  they  will  spoil 
the  flavor  of  the  milk.  Every  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  leeks,  cabbage,  turnips 
and  other  rnalflavored  and  malodorous  foods 
will  confess  this  fact.  Even  coarse,  rank 
grasses,  especially  those  grown  on  swampy 
soil,  seriously  affect  the  flavor  of  milk,  when 
eaten  by  cows.  Sweet,  nutritious  food  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  production  of 
sweet,  nutritious  milk.  .Sloppy  food 
makes  sloppy  milk.  All  dry  food  is  apt, 
to  make  rather  tasteless,  though  perhaps  rich 
milk,  producing  cream  of  Imrd-chu riling  qual¬ 
ity.  Hence  the  importance  in  winter  of  some 
sort  of  succulent  food  along  with  the  dry; 
and  it  may  with  the  same  force  be  said  that, 
in  summer,  a  little  dry  food  with  so  much 
that  is  juicy  is  of  decided  advantage.  But, 
although  by  feeding  the  relative  amount,  of 
solids  to  water,  the  milk  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  the  relative  proportion  of  solids 
can  bo  but  very  slightly  changed;  that,  is  to  say, 
there  will  continue  to  be  the  same  proportion 
of  cheese  and  the  same  proportion  of  butter, 
although  both  may  be  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  kind  of  food  fed  to  the  cows. 

All  this  pertains  to  the  production  of  milk. 
There  are  many  things  in  handling  milk 
which  may  injure  or  spoil  it  in  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  time.  Unclean  milk  things  will 
introduce  the  germs  of  ferment  and  cause 
milk  to  prematurely  decay.  Hence,  all  milk 
things  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  tepid 
water,  then  scalded  in  boiling  water,  and 
afterward  aired  in  sweet,  pure  air,  and  sunned 
if  possible.  Milking  in  a  foul  stable,  where 
theelHuvia  from  souring  and  decaying  mut¬ 
ter  are  floatiug  in  the  air,  is  a  source  of  taiut 
and  early  decay.  The  germs  fall  into  the 
milk  aud  there  find  a  eongeuiul  soil  in  which 
to  germinate  and  flourish,  to  the  injury  and 
finally  the  destruction  of  the  milk.  For  this 
reason,  all  stables  where  milking  is  done  can¬ 
not  be  kept  too  clean  or  too  well  aired.  A 
case  is  related  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Bturbevant,  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
where  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  cows  owned  by 
the  Station  all  at  once  showed  the  presence  of 
ferment  germs.  Nothing  of  a  fermentive 
character  could  be  discovered  but  some  glu¬ 


cose  meal  in  a  far  distant  part  of  the  barn. 
On  the  removal  of  this  small  amount  of  fer¬ 
menting  meal  the  trouble  ceased.  The  infer¬ 
ence  naturally  was  that  the  germs  from  this 
meal  got  into  the  milk  by  being  inhaled  by 
the  cows  and,  entering  into  the  general  circu¬ 
lation,  finally  appeared  in  the  milk,  or  direct¬ 
ly  fell  into  the  milk  pails.  Perhaps  they  got 
into  the  milk  in  both  ways. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  barn-yards  or  any 
other  place  where  cows  are  milked.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  the  milking  is  done,  if  these  germs 
from  decaying  and  fermenting  matter  are 
floating  in  the  air,  the  milk  drawn  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  that  air  will  contain  more,  or  less  of 
them.  These  will  surely  propagate  their  kind 
to  the  injury  of  the  milk.  So  the  cows  breath¬ 
ing  these  microbes  will  impart  them  to  the 
milk,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown.  Profes¬ 
sor  L.  B.  Arnold  says  that  it  has  beeu  shown 
that  the  air  of  afoul  stable  breathed  by  cows 
for  fifteen  minutes  before  milking,  will  give 
milk  that  “taste  of  the  barn-yard.” 

Further,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
cows  are  compelled  to  drink  from  stagnant 
pools  containing  algSB,  the  germsof  these  alga* 
enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  cows  aud  are 
fouud  in  the  milk.  Some  years  ago,  a  ease  of 
this  kind  occurred  at  Cornell  University, 
where  the  spores  of  the  alga?  contained  in  the 
water  which  the  cows  drank  were  found  both 
in  the  blood  and  the  milk  of  the  cows.  Their 
presence  in  the  blood  caused  a  feverish  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  animals,  aud  produced  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  appearance  of  the  milk.  By  inference 
they  also  rendered  the  milk  unwholesome.  It 
is,  therefore,  self-evidently  Important  that 
cows  should  have  only  pure  water  to  drink 
and  pure  ait*  to  breathe. 

The  intelligent  and  progressive  dairyman 
will  be  on  his  guard  at  every  point  to  avoid 
the  numerous  causes  of  taint  in  milk;  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  see  that  his  cows  have  plenty 
of  good,  sweet  food  to  eat,  pure  water  to  drink, 
pure  air  to  breathe,  and  clean  aud  sweet  sur¬ 
roundings  generally. 


SMALL  CHEESE  FOR  FAMILY  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. 


HENRY  STEWART.  • 

Cream  cheese;  sour  skim-milk  cheese;  im¬ 
itation  Neufchdtel  cheese;  artificially  fla¬ 
vored  cheeses;  blue  veined  cheeses. 


There  are  several  kinds  of  cheese  that,  can 
be  made  where  but  two  or  three  cows  are 
kept,  and  several  of  them  are  delicacies  as 
well  as  nutritious  food.  First  may  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  cream  cheese,  as  rich  as  butter  but 
with  a  pronounced  cheese  flavor  that  makes 
it  quite  acceptable  as  a  dish  for  dessert.  This 
is  made  as  follows:  The  milk  is  set  iu  shallow 
pans  in  the  usual  way,  aud  at  the  end  of  Pd 
hours  the  pans  are  set  on  a  stove  only  moder¬ 
ately  hot  so  that  the  milk  will  warm  through 
gradually  until  the  film  of  cream  shrinks  and 
becomes  wrinkled.  The  milk  must  not  boil, and 
when  wanned  sufficiently, it  is  removed  from 
the  stove  and  set  back  on  the  shel  ves.  A  fter  1 2 
hours  it  is  ready  1.0  be  skimmed  and  the  cream 
is  taken  off  in  a  thick,  semi-solid  mass.  This  is 
called  Clouted  cream  and  is  often  eaten  by  itself 
asa  delicacy, which  it  really  is,  If  it  is  churned 
it  makes  a  rat  her  llat-flavorod  butter, but  it  will 
keep  sweet  a  very  long  time — for  months,  or 
a  year,  or  more.  This  thick  cream  is  dipped 
off  from  the  milk  and  put.  iu  small  wooden 
molds,  about  five  inches  long,  three  wide  ami 
two  deep.  These  are  laid  upon  a  folded  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  which  absorbs  the  whey  which 
drains  from  the  cream.  The  cream  soon  be¬ 
come?  solid  and  of  the  consistence  of  new- 
made  butter;  then  the  molds  are  lifted  off 
from  the  cheeses  aud  these  are  left  to  drain 
for  a  j^ay  longer.  A  little  salt  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  cheeses  when  the  molds  are  re* 
moved,  and  they  are  tit  for  use  at  any  time 
after  draining  for  34  hours.  These  cheeses 
sell  iu  the  European  and  English  markets  for 
50  cent  each  and  weigh  about  one  pound. 

Another  small  cheese  is  made  from  the  curd 
of  sour  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk,  aud  is  a 
very  pleasant  relish  for  a  supper  or  a  lunch. 
The  sour  milk  is  set  upon  the  stove  ill  the  pans 
and  warmed  uutil  the  curd  sets.  This  is 
dipped  out  into  a  thin  muslin  cloth  and  hang 
up  to  drain.  Wheu  the  whey  is  drained  off 
the  curd,  slightly  salted,  is  molded  with  the 
hands  into  small,  round  cakes  flattened  some¬ 
what,  and  these  are  packed  into  a  stoneware 
jar  and  sot  iu  a  warm  closet  for  a  few  days  to 
“ripen,”  when  they  acquire  u  pronounced 
cheese  flavor.  By  longer  ripening  the  curd 
changes  to  a  rather  pasty  consistency, and  the 
cheeses  may  become  sticky  and  covered  with 
blue  mold.  When  this  happens,  the  ripeness 
is  complete;  the  cheeses  are  scraped  l'rcc  from 
mold  and  set  away  in  a  cool,  airy  place  for 
consumption.  In  the  ripening  process  the 
cheese  acquires  a  buttery  texture  and  becomes 
soft.  By  longer  keeping  and  exposure  to  a 
warm  temperature,  a  very  good  “Limberger” 
may  bo  made  in  this  way. 


An  exquisite  small  cheese  may  bo  made  in 
imitation  of  the  Neufch&tel,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ing  popular  in  the  large  cities,  both  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Eurcpo.This  is  made  of  sweet, fresh  milk, 
to  which  is  added  the  sweet  cream  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  milking.  Thu  fresh  milk  of  a  good  butter- 
yielding  Jersey  cow  would  made  these  cheeses 
without  the  addition  of  cream.  The  mixture 
of  milk  and  cream  is  warmed  to  80  degrees 
aud  sufficient  reutiet  is  added  and  stirred  into 
it  to  make  the  curd  in  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours.  The  curd  is  dipped  out  very  care¬ 
fully  with  a  strainer,  ns  soon  as  it  is  firm 
enough  not  to  break,  and  is  put  in¬ 
to  cylindrical  molds  about  six  inches 
in  hight  aud  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter.  These  molds  are  made  of  tin; 
a  small  fruit  or  oyster  can,  having  the  top 
and  bottom  melted  off  on  a  hot  stove,  would 
make  an  excellent  mold  for  this  kind  of  cheese. 
The  molds  should  be  pierced  with  holes  to  let 
the  whey  drain  off,  and  are  placed  on  a  clean 
folded  cloth  to  be  filled.  As  soon  as  the  cord 
becomes  firm  enough  it  is  turned  out  of  the 
molds  and  set  on  a  table  covered  with  a  straw 
mat,  to  permit  the  stili  exuding  moisture  to 
drain  off.  These  cheeses  are  eaten  fresh  when 
10  or  13  hours  old,  or  they  are  lightly  salted, 
wrapped  in  paraffine  paper  and  kept  iu  a  cool 
place,  neither  dry  nor  damp,  where  they  will 
keep  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 

This  same  process  is  used  for  making  small, 
fiat,  round  cheeses  and  others  square  or  formed 
iu  molds  of  various  shapes  as  tarts  are  made. 
Cheeses  of  this  kind  are  often  flavored  in  var¬ 
ious  ways  by  the  addition  of  powdered  Sage, 
anise  seed,  dried  sweet  herbs  powdered,  etc., 
and  for  the  production  of  a  very  rich  cheese 
like  the  English  Stilton,  or  the  French  Roque¬ 
fort,  some  blue  mold  is  sown  among  the  curd 
by  adding  small  fragments  of  an  old  cheese. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  in  cheese-making,  that  the 
growth  of  these  peculiar  fungi  iu  the  curd  de¬ 
velops  a  reinakable  change  of  character,  pro. 
during  a  soft,  rich,  buttery  texture,  and  a  very 
pleasing,  sharp  flavor,  without  any  of  the 
strong  ammouiaeal  odor  acquired  by  some  of 
those  ripened  in  a  warm  temperature  and 
without  the  mold.  These  blue-veined  cheeses 
are  highly  esteemed  and  exceedingly  popular 
in  European  countries  and  especially  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  very  fine  Stilton  cheese  sells 
for  50  cents  u  pound,  and  requires  one  or  two 
years  to  ripen  before  it  is  thought  lit  to  he 
eaten.  The  fungi  doubtless  grow  in  the  cheese 
at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogenous  portion,  and 
thus  prevent  the  formation  of  ammonia 
which  accompanies  a  certain  stage  of  putrid¬ 
ity,  while  they  keep  the  cheese  sound  and  de¬ 
velop  a  more  highly  carbonaceous  character — 
u  buttery  character  iu  fact — by  the  exhaustion 
of  some  of  the  nitrogenous  elements.  Such 
cheese  is  highly  digestible  and  nutritious,  and 
while  it  is  a  matter  Of  tastu,  it  is  certain  that 
the  mould  is  not  at  all  injurious,  and,  to  some 
extent  may  he  considered  useful. 


DAIRY  PRICES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
MARKET. 


In  view  of  the  mauy  conflicting  statements 
regarding  the  prices  for  butter  and  cheese  in 
this  market,  we  have  prepared  the  following 
table,  giving  quoted  prices  for  these  products 
for  the  past  10  years.  The  dates  taken  are 
the  first,  dnys  of  Januury,  March,  June,  Au¬ 
gust  aud  November.  The  highest  und  lowest 
quoted  prices  are  given  for  both  butter  and 
cheese.  The  upper  figures  for  each  year  give 
the  prices  for  butter  and  the  lower  figures 
those  for  cheese.  The  lowest  prices  are,  of 
course,  for  poor  und  often  damaged  stuff. 


Jim. 

March. 

June. 

AUg. 

Nov. 

1887 

32  -14 

29  -13 

13  -10 

n  -ilk 

1886 

38  -11 

34  -10 

18  - 

9 

21  -  9 

28  -10 

io  -  Mi  lou-  r.»i 

8  - 

5 

8  -  6 

11-8 

18S5 

HI  -  9 

36  10 

19 

«i 

20  -  7 

29  -7 

123K-  3 

12k-  3 

734- 

3 

834-  5 

10k-  « 

1HS-1 

88  9 hi 

86  10 

20  - 

8 

22k  10 

32  -  9 

n.k-  r. 

ilk  s 

11 

4 

•At-  fk 

12k-  0 

1883 

44  -Ifi 

42  13 

23 

12 

23  11 

29  -13 

1394  -  5 

m-  5 

m- 

5 

10k-  5 

12-K-  8 

1882 

•13  13 

•IK  14 

2S  - 

10 

20  15 

33  -15 

13  -  r. 

1231  fi iW  Ilk 

1 

Ilk  5k 

13)4-  8 

1SS1 

3314-18 

34  -14 

27 

14 

21)5-12 

36  -14 

13)4-  7 

13k  10 

10  - 

4 

11  -  6 

13  -  1 

1880 

37  -11 

37  16 

22 

10 

27  1 1 

32  -15 

I3'4-  6 

1 13,  6 

1294 

H 

10k-  «k 

13  -  7 

1879 

20  -10 

25  -10 

IK  - 

9 

111  -  7 

28  -14 

y  -  5 

y.k-  s 

8  - 

3k 

«  -  4 

18k-  5 

1878 

33  -  U 

42  -  7 

22 

<» 

22  f-k 

24  -10 

13-5 

13)6-  7 

8  - 

4 

7K-  4 

9k-  5k 

It  will  be  seen  that.  1883  was  the  best  dairy 
year.  Prices  for  butter  have  steadily  declined 
since  then.  They  are  lower  now  than  last 
year.  This  was  not  expected.  It  .was  thought 
that  the  warfare  against  oleomargarine  would 
help  the  dairy  business  at  once.  Various 
pluusiblu  theories  are  advanced  as  to  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  failure  to  create  a  boom  iu  dairy 
goods.  One  thing  is  certain,  more  butter 
than  ever  is  bought  direct  from  the  producer. 
The  oleomargarine  crusade  helped  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  kept  up  with  the  times  and  made  a 
superior  article.  People  who  can  afford  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  good  hutter  are  moro 
anxious  than  ever  to  buy  directly  from  the 
producer.  Such  butter  is  not  quoted  in  ordi¬ 
nary  market  reports.  It  brings  from  five  to 
10  cents  per  pound  more  than  common  butter. 


The  prices  for  cheese  have  steadily  improved 
for  the  past  few  years.  With  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  (1884)  the  average  is  higher  than  at  any 
time  for  the  past  10  years.  People  are  eating 
more  cheese  than  over  before.  They  believe 
it  to  bo  comparatively  pure  and  are  not  afraid 
of  it.  The  fear  of  “bogus  butter”  has  cutdown 
the  butter  hill  one-half  iu  many  families. 


NEW  TERMS  IN  DAIRYING. 


It  seems  to  he  the  purpose  of  some  writers 
on  dairy  subjects  to  make  out  that  the  whole 
system  and  method  of  making  butter  are 
changed,  and  that,  old  thiugs  have  passed 
away  and  all  things  have  become  new.  It 
may  be  that,  the  newly  risen  stars  in  the  dairy 
world  cannot  go  back  in  memory  very  far 
and  really  do  not  know  the  history  of  the  art 
for  40  years  past,  or  even  10  or  20.  Thus  we 
have  now  a  set  of  new  terms  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  new  things  or  processes. 
W e  have  a  good  deal  of  aeration ;  Of  oxida¬ 
tion;  of  viscosity ;  of  ripening;  of  granulated 
butter;  of  brine  washing,  brine  salting,  etc., 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  really  old  things  and  ef¬ 
fects  under  new  names,  these  being  more  sci¬ 
entific  to  match  the  scientific  propensities  of 
the  day. 

It  is  30  years  ago  that  1  saw  a  lot  of  firkins 
of  butter  made  not  far  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
by  a  dairyman  named  Wetmore,  who  may 
now  be  living  and  recall  the  fact.  There  were 
10  of  them,  all  clcau,  new*  packages,  and  the 
butter  in  them  was  the  best  I  had  ever  tasted 
then,  and  l  don’t  think  I  have  tasted  as  good 
since.  I  believe  these  were  “June  butter”  as 
it  was  called  or  fresh  grass  butter,  aud  I 
sampled  the  firkins  iu  the  following  winter. 
There  was  good  butter  made  in  those  days 
long  before  the  present  scientific  fussiness  was 
dreamt  of.  1  have  beeu  making  blitter  for 
more  than  35  years,  and  have  sold  my  product 
up  to  75  cents  a  pound, and  my  recollection  of 
the  sweet,  aromatic,  nutty  flavor  of  that  Ohio 
butter  has  always  been  present  to  my  mind 
as  1  have  sampled  my  own  make  to  know  if  it 
came  up  to  that  lot.  1  also  remember  iu  my 
college  days  the  “college  butter,”  as  it  was 
ealled,  which  came  in  long,  thin  rolls  sewn  up 
in  muslin  bags  aud  packed  in  barrels  of  brine 
aud  from  which  the  steward  cut  small— how 
very  small  aud  thin!— slices  aud  stamped 
them  in  a  lit  lie  press  for  each  student's  ration. 
That  was  good  butter,  too.  The  best  of  ull  was 
French,  and  made,  as  I  afterwards  found,  at 
a  dairy  not  fur  from  Paris,  which  I  after¬ 
wards  visited,  and  saw  there  the  milk  set  in 
deep  [tails  and  the  cream  churned  in  a  revolv¬ 
ing  barrel  churn,  while  the  butter  was  taken 
out  in  a  granular  condition  after  having  been 
washed  clear  of  the  buttermilk  in  the  churn. 
Then  it  w  as  packed  iu  barrels  for  shipment  to 
the  West  Indies  and  other  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  The  process  there  followed  had  been 
the  same  for  many  years  back,  aud  the  same 
dairy  is  still  at  work  iu  the  same  way  and 
shipping  the  butter  to  the  same  markets  as  l 
learned  recently  from  a  late  French  dairy 
journal. 

The  new-fangled  •‘ripening’’  of  cream  is 
nothing  more  than  the  old-fashioned  souring 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  our  grandmothers 
would  have  told  the  modern  professors  that  a 
daily  stirring,  when  fresh  cream  was  added, 
was  necessary  to  procure  the  proper  degree  of 
sourness,  or,  us  the  fashion  now  is  to  say, 
ripening;  and  acidity  is  caused  by  oxidation, 
aud  this  means  nothing  but  the  result  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  air. 

1  don’t  know  that  anything  has  been  learned 
in  dairying  recently.  We  have  got  rid  of 
some  erroneous  notions  which  have  come  of 
being  too  scientific — that  is  all.  The  butter 
globule  envelop  was  really  a  French  idea  and 
is  not  at  nil  new;  but  the  idea  was  imported 
hither  and  too  readily  takeu  up.  1  am  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  acknowledge  the  priority 
claimed  in  a  late  Rural  for  l)r.  T.  H.  Hoskins, 
evidently  a  clear,  level-headed,  judicious  and 
most  intelligent  gentleman,  for  his  objection 
to  this  French  idea  of  ail  inclosing  pellicle  of 
the  fat  globule  in  butter.  Any  physician  who 
had  made  an  emulsion  of  oil  would  quickly 
recognize  the  similarity  between  it  aud  cream; 
but  1  lliiuk  no  one  actually  experimented  upon 
t  to  prove  that  milk  and  cream  were  emul¬ 
sions  of  oil  iu  a  viscid  liquid  aud  that  the  in¬ 
closing  “caseous  skin”  was  an  illusion,  until  I 
spent  some  months  iu  the  investigation.  How¬ 
ever,  now  that  “all  writers  of  any  reputation,” 
us  Mr.  Moseley  says,  agree  that  this  pellicle 
or  sac,  never  existed,  anil  does  not  now  exist, 
and  it  is  dead  und  buried,  let  us  all  rejoice  and 
refrain  from  quarreling  over  precedence  In 
giving  it  its  quietus.  There  is  more  work  to 
be  done  und  lots  of  it;  not  among  the  fine  but¬ 
ter  makers  who  know  all  about  their  business,' 
but  among  the  millions  who  make  butter 
which  sells  for  10  to  12  cents  a  pound,  and 
which  is  preferred  after  oleomargarine  (with 
a  hard  G).  Here  is  missionary  work  wherej 
scientific  terms  and  fussy  explanations  of  sim¬ 
ple  matters  are  out  of  place,  aud  where  real, 
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practical  informatiou  and  suggestions  are  re¬ 
quired.  No  one  has  more  sympathy  than  I 
for  the  poor  butter  makers,  who  work  as  hard 
as  the  best  of  us  and  get  little  pay  for  their 
work,  because  they  need  the  skill,  and  no  one 
has  Joss  patience  than  I  with  those  writers 
who  call  old  things  by  new  names  aud  lead 
these  struggling  brothel’s  into  confusion.  Lot 
us  call  things  by  their  simplest  names,  so  that 
every  reader  knows  what  is  meant  without 
any  explanation. 

Mr.  Mosoly  is  certainly  mistaken  iu  his 
denial  of  the  fact  that  the  supposed  existence 
of  the  pellicle  of  the  butter  globule  was  made 
a  reason  for  recommending  the  old  up-and- 
down  chlirn  with  a  tightly  fitting  dasher,  so 
that  this  envelop  could  be  rubbed  off  and  the 
butter  oil  released.  This  was  most,  particu¬ 
larly  dwelt  upon  at  a  dairy  meeting  a  dozen 
years  ago  (where  oleomargarine  was  also  de¬ 
fended  as  a  useful  dairy  product)  as  1  have 
stated  in  the  article  quoted  in  the  Rural,  and 
which  is  objected  to  by  Mr.  Moseley.  I  don’t 
think  Prof.  Arnold  will  deny  this  fact.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  this  gentleman  and 
give  him  duo  credit  for  his  services  to  the 
dairy  interests.  I  have  disagreed  with  him  in 
some  things  at  times,  and  I  did  in  this  matter 
of  the  envelop  of  the  butter  globule  when  it 
was  so  strongly  affirmed — I  think  about  1*71. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  person  to  feel  chag¬ 
rined  because  ho  makes  a  mistake.  The  wisest 
men  do  it;  but  the  wisest  are  those  who  are 
the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  an  error  when 
it  is  pointed  out  or  discovered. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


WHY  CHOOSE  THE  GUERNSEY? 


Why  choose  the  Guernsey  for  the  dairy? 
Because  she  is  a  large,  strong-coustitu- 
tioned  cow.  Her  tendency  to  make  beef  when 
dry,  indicates  constitution,  ami  is  very  much 
iu  her  favor  in  other  respects.  She  is  a  hearty 
feeder,  an  easy  keeper  and  a  persistent 
milker.  She  is,  moreover,  a  deep  milker,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose*,  a  very  rich 
milker.  So  far  I  have  described  a  cow  which 
might  just  as  well  lie  of  one  breed  as  another, 
at  least,  she  might  belong  to  certain  families 
of  Jerseys,  Ayrsbires  or  Holland  cattle,  as 
well  as  to  the  Guernseys.  In  the  matter  of 
richness,  that  is,  content  of  butter  fat,  the 
milk  of  tbe  Guernsey  surpasses  that  of  the 
average  Jersey  very  far.  I  have  never  seen 
such  phenomenal  tests  made  of  Guernsey  cows 
as  have  been  made  of  Jerseys,  yet  the  com¬ 
mon  run  averagu  much  higher,  both  as  to 
quantity  of  milk  given,  aud  butter  produced. 
A  distinguishing  peculiarity  and  reason  for 
preferring  Guernseys  is  the  remarkable  color 
of  the  butter,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  rich 
color  of  the  milk  aud  cream.  The  same  rich 
color  is  occasionally  seen  in  Jersey  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  but  it  is  very  rare.  Jersey 
milk  usually  posesses  a  tine  color  iu  summer, 
but  the  color  fades  out,  even  in  the  butter, 
v’hcu  the  cows  go  off  grass  and  upon  dry  fod¬ 
der,  whereas,  with  the  Guernseys,  the  color, 
though  paling  in  Into  winter,  is  maintained 
throughout  the  season.  Persons  unfamiliar 
with  the  color  of  Guernsey  butter  can  hardly 
believe  thut  it  is  not  colored  artificially  the 
hue  is  so  intense  when  the  cows  arc  on  grass. 
This  color  is  also  seen  iu  the  skiu,  within  the 
ears,  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  ami  gives  a  general 
warm,  attractive  glow  to  the  whole  animal, 
especially  when  standing  iu  the  sunshine. 
The  horns  and  hoofs  are  also  often  conspicu¬ 
ously  yellow  or  golden. 

The  Guernseys  have  been  so  long  and  so 
carefully  bred  for  those  characteristics,  name¬ 
ly,  for  quantity  and  richness  of  milk,  for 
color  of  skin  and  butter,  for  size  aud  constitu¬ 
tion,  that  bulls  of  this  breed,  if  well  bred,  aud 
out  of  good  cow  s,  may  bo  depended  upon  to 
give  great  satisfaction  when  used  upon  com¬ 
mon  cows — ns  a  rule,  much  greater  than  Jer¬ 
sey  bulls  used  iu  the  same  way  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grades.  If  farmers  whose  income 
is  chiefly,  or  largely  derived  from  the  dairy, 
knew  the  difference  a  few  years  would  make 
.in  their  products  did  they  hut  place  a  well- 
bred  Guernsey  at  the  bead  of  their  herds,  the 
demand  for  bulls  would  far  exceed  the  sup¬ 
ply.  In  fact,  the  really  first-class  bulls  are 
Picked  up  very  fast  as  it  is.  The  breed  scores 
another  point  to  its  advantage  iu  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  both  bulls  and  cows.  The  cows  are 
not  nervous,  may  ordinarily  be  easily  handled 
in  the  field,  and  the  hulls  are  remarkable  for 
their  kindness  aud  trao  table  ness. 

New  York.  e.  n.  ho  well. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

Many  inquiries  are  received  concerning  the 
practicability  of  raising  Angora  goats  at  the 
North  and  West.  Most  of  the  Angoras  at 


present  in  the  country  are  in  the  South  and 
Southwest.  It  has  been  supposed  from  the 
fact  that  the  original  home  of  the  Angora  is 
iu  about  the  latitude  of  Constantinople,  that 
the  animal  was  ill  adapted  to  cold  and  ex¬ 
posure.  Of  late  years  several  flocks  have  been 
brought  into  New  England  and  Michigan. 
They  have  apparently  done  well,  though  the' 
introduction  has  not  been  general.  A  friend 
in  Connecticut  who  has  had  the  goats  several 
years,  states  that  they  are  as  hardy  as  sheep, 
and  will  live  and  do  well  wherever  sheep  can 
be  raised.  It  is  also  claimed  that  they  clip 
about  the  same  weight  of  mohair  that  sheep 
do  of  wool,  while  the  mohair  is  worth  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  wool.  From  a  circular 
recently  issued  by  W m.  Macuaugh ton’s  Sou’s 
of  this  city,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount 
of  mohair  used  iu  the  United  States  during 
188(1  was  8,271,067  pounds.  Only  355,373 
pounds  were  produced  here,  while  1,915,694 
pounds  were  imported.  The  price  for  the  im¬ 
ported  mohair  averaged  cents  in  1883  aud 
26$j  cents  iu  1880.  It  was  highest  in  1884, 
40 l.j  cents.  The  business  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  Only  184,086  pounds  were  imported 
in  1883.  There  are  now  39  mills  iu  this  coun¬ 
try  working  mohair  goods.  Tho  present 
highest  prices  for  choice  mohair,  from  puro- 
blood  animals,  are  38  to  45  cents.  Cheaper 
grades  from  inferior  animals  bring  23  to  28 
ccuts.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  this  industry. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 


In  the  catalogue  of  the  Lakeside  herd  of 
Holstei  n-Friesians  noted  a  few  weeks  ago,  it 
is  claimed  that  no  other  breed  so  successfully 
combines  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  beef.  It 
seems  useless  to  speak  of  the  milking  qualities 
of  the  Holsteius.  They  wou  their  first  fame  in 
this  country  at  the  pail.  As  butter  producers 
they  have  been  steadily  improved  They 
have  won  many  prizes  and  are  to  win  many 
more.  For  beef  purposes  tbe  breed  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Cows  have  been 
slaughtered  which  ga  ve  about  62  per  cent,  of 
dressed  beef  from  the  whole  carcass.  For 
veals  the  calves  of  this  breed  are  famous. 
They  are  always  large  aud  fatten  readily. 
The  cows  are  much  esteemed  for  family  use. 
They  are  quiet  and  gentle  and  give  a  largo 
flow  of  good  milk.  The  cows  in  their  original 
country  are  almost  members  of  the  family. 
The  statement  is  made,  iu  the  catalogue,  that 
facts  disprove  the  popular  idea  that  milk  pro¬ 
duction  depends  more  on  feed  and  care  than 
on  breeding.  No  good  milker  can  perform 
her  duty  without  proper  feed  and  care,  but 
the  cow  herself  must  be  of  the  best  in  order  to 
handle  the  feed.  Some  animals  are  naturally 
manure  makers.  They  give  25  per  cent,  less 
milk  than  cows  at  their  sides  having  exactly 
the  same  food  aud  care.  An  instance  is  given 
of  two  heifers  from  the  satue  cow,  but  by 
different  bulls,  which  were  tested  for  butter 
at  the  same  age,  the  same  season  of  the  year, 
and  feil  upon  much  the  .same  feed.  One  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  other  by  over  100  per  cent.  Could 
auy tiling  make  clearer  the  point  which  breed- 
ore  and  dairymen  have  been  urging  for  years? 
It  is  an  accident  when  good  dairy  animals 
come  from  parents  with  poor  dairy  reputa¬ 
tions  It  is  again  an  accident  when  parents 
of  good  dairy  reputations  fail  to  produce  good 
dairy  offspring. 


No  Place  for  the  Kerries.— There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  disposition  to  boom  tho  Kerry 
breed  of  cattle  for  this  country.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  we  need  this  breed  at  all. 
1  cannot  see  any  unoccupied  place  that,  they 
would  fill.  To  my  mind  the  Jersey  or  her 
grade  is  a  more  serviceable  animal  for  the 
American  farmer.  She  gives  more  milk  and 
butter  than  the  Kerries  and  will  make  as 
much  atul  as  good  beef  if  we  are  to  believe 
those  who  have  oaten  both.  The  Kerries  are 
undoubtedly  hardier  than  the  Jerseys,  but  the 
man  who  is  conducting  dairying  on  a  money 
basis  does  not  care  for  cattle  that  lay  claim  to 
superiority  because  they  can  stand  out-of- 
doors  ou  a  bad  day  without  injury.  My  cows 
are  grade  Jerseys  and  they  fill  the  bill  for  me 
exactly.  j.  it.  s. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J, 


farm  ©cmurwij. 

AN  ENSILAGE  CROP. 

JOHN  GOULD,  onto. 

Corn  the  best  ensilage  crop;  how  to  treat 
clover  for  the  silo;  token  to  out  millet  for 
ensilage;  sorghum;  best  varieties  of  com; 
how  to  raise  corn  fur  ensilage;  sweet  corn; 
the  silo  a  permanency. 

Major  Alvord  is  credited  with  saying, 
that  “any  plant  or  vegetable  product,  good 
for  cattle  food  when  green,  or  fresh,  may  be 


preserved  as  silage  In  an  edible  and  succulent 
condition  throughout  the  year,  or  for  several 
years,”  and  I  think,  after  much  observation 
and  inquiry,  as  well  as  some  experience,  that 
this  is  a  fact;  but,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
maize  plant  looms  up  as  the  ensilage  crop  par 
excellence,  and  will  be  the  main  reliance  for 
the  future  silo. 

That  clover,  millet  and  sorghum  may  prove 
valuable  I  have  but  little  doubt,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  patent  that  they  are  not  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  big  crop,  except  soi’ghum 
possibly,  and  it  is  the  luxuriant  crop  that  now 
pays  best,  providing  it  is  of  full  feeding  value. 
There  is  uowa  little  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  two-thirds  corn  silage  aud  one-third  hay 
or  clover,  is  better  than  a  feed  all  silage  or 
all  hay,  and  as  no  farmer  wants  all  his  feed  to 
be  silage  and  no  hay,  itwill  be  settled  without 
doubt,  that  iu  tho  rotation  of  foods  as  well  as 
crops,  hay  will  play  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
as  a  money  crop  overplus  hay  will  always 
sell  ou  the  market,  while  silage  will  need  to  be 
fed  upon  the  farm. 

Clover  makes  good  silage,  but  is  a  little 
peculiar  about  its  conduct  iu  the  silo,  and  is 
liable  to  mold  more  or  Jess.  Sometimes  it  is 
wholly  free  from  this  fault,  and  then  again  it 
is  lmdly  affected.  Clover  cut  into  inch 
lengths  by  the  fodder  cutter,  is  usually  best, 
as  it  has  no  tangles  aud  snarls,  like  that 
raked  up  and  pitched  into  the  silo  in  whole 
lengths.  Uncut  clover  is  liable  in  heating  to 
“stick”  to  the  walls  of  the  silos  aud  “bind,” 
and  the  sides  not  settling  as  fast  as  the  center, 
hold  more  air,  aud  enough  is  left  to  cause 
more  or  less  white  mold  A  gentleman  who 
has  siloed  clover  two  years  says  if  it  is  left  to 
wilt  on  the  ground  for  about  two  hours  after 
cutting,  and  each  day’s  filling  of  the  silo  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  heat  before  the  fresh  clover  is  added, 
and  the  sides — not  the  center— are  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  tramjied,  the  clover  will  come  out 
moist  and  green,  and  the  cattle  will  relish  it 
as  well  as  summer  pasture.  Several  farmers 
have  lately  told  me  that  even  if  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  the  clover  do  spoil  iu  the  corners 
of  the  silo,  the  value  of  the  remainder  is  so  far 
enhanced  above  that  of  ordinary  clover  hay — 
not  to  mention  the  smaller  cost  of  cutting  aud 
putting  it  in  the  silo— that  the  gain  is  a  most 
substantial  aud  remunerative  one. 

Clover  is  a  great  producer  of  forage,  and 
the  cuttings,  if  put  into  the  silo  in  succession, 
would,  no  doubt,  come  very  close  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  crop  of  ensilage  corn;  but  it  has  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty  about  it,  being  subject  to 
injury  from  winter-killing,  drought  and  the 
midge, so  that  the  crop  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  with  regard  to  its  feeding  value,  so 
strong  is  it  in  protein  that  either  as  silage  or 
hay,  to  be  fed  with  corn  silage,  which  is  rich 
in  carbohydrates,  it  possesses  great  value  for 
stock,  especially  cows  in  milk.  If  the  euriug 
or  preserving  of  it  in  silos  cau  be  made  a 
reasonable  success  (and  this  is  almost  certain), 
clover  will  be  ranked  as  second  as  a  soiling 
and  silo  crop. 

Millet  has  yet  to  be  assigned  its  place  iu  the 
list  of  crops  for  the  silo.  It  seems  to  have 
about  it  peculiarities  that  need  to  be  studied. 
A  silo  of  mine  filled  with  millet,  was  not 
wholly  a  success.  It  had  its  good  and  poor 
“streaks,”  although  1  put  it  up  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  best  authorities.  It  did 
not  turn  acid  in  the  least,  but  in  places  it 
moulded  more  than  I  cared  for,  yet  the  loss 
was  really  small.  It  is  a  rank  grower  and  as 
valuable  as  clover,  aud  I  have  had  some  that 
must  have  grown,  green  weight,  12  tous  per 
acre.  Others  report  the  best  success  with  it  in 
the  silo,  but  I  uow  suspect  that  it  should  be 
cut  just  as  the  seeds  are  going  into  the  “milk,” 
put  up  without  much  wilting,  and  each  day’s 
tilliug  allowed  to  attain  a  heat  of  at  least  125 
degrees. 

Of  sugar-cane  sorghum,  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  as  it  is  largely  charged  with  sugar 
(a  fat-former),  it  must  be  <  f  great  value  as  a 
food  for  young  cattle,  hogs,  aud,  I  surmise, 
sheep.  It  is  a  luxurious  grower,  aud  if  the 
hard,  woody  character  of  its  stalk  is  mellowed 
by  the  heating,  and  the  further  influence  of 
the  silo,  it  may  yet  take  high  rank. 

From  the  start  corn  fodder  has  been  the  far- 
mere’  main  reliance  as  an  ensilage  crop  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  so  many 
valuable  elements  in  its  composition,  which  so 
admirably  make  it  not  only  important  as  a 
Held  crop,  but  iu  tbe  shape  of  silage  it  has 
at  proseut  no  known  equal.  Many  varieties 
are  recommended,  aud  possibly  the  most 
boomed  of  all  is  the  well  known  “B  &  W” 
Corn,  a  variety  of  white,  horse-tooth,  from 
Old  Virginia.  It  is  a  productive  variety, 
growing  in  Northern  Ohio,  ou  good  land,  to 
14  feet  in  bight,  aud  having  not  ouly  a  mass 
of  long,  broad  leaves,  but  much  corn  it  not 
crowded  iu  its  growing  habit.  It  is  thought 
especially  valuable  ou  account  of  its  abundant 
stores  of  saccharine  matter,  about  equal  to 
that  of  sorghum,  which  along  with  a  great 
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SKIN  &  SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

CUTICURA. 


FCU  CLEANSING  PI  rilKVlNa  and  beautifying 
tlie  skin  of  children  and  Infants,  ami  curing  tor¬ 
turing.  disfiguring,  Itching,  scaly  anil  pimply  diseases 
of  the  slcln,  scalp  and  blood,  with  kiss  of  hair  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  old  age,  Hie  Cn  rici  i:.v  Rum k ones  are  infallible. 

CrruTtu.  the  great  Sam  Coo®,  and  rvrtctrRA  Soap, 
ou  exquisite  Skin  Ucantiiicr,  prepared  from  it,  exter- 
naUy.utnl  Cvrinat  a  RKsnr.vKNT,  them  v.  Blood  Purifier, 
Internal  ly,  Invariably,  succeed  when  all  other  remedies 
and  the  best  physicians  fall. 

CcmcrtRA  Hemediks  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
Infallible  skill  beautlficis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  Ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  CtrociritA,  00c. ;  Soap,  25c. ; 
Resolvent,  <1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drub  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Bostos,  Maks. 

£3t“Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


RARV’Q  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
BHDI  w  by  CeneruA  Medicated  Soap. 


PRESCOTT 

PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS. 

A  fine  grade  of  in 
strumeuts  thoroughly 
mado, reliable  in  every 
particular  and  sold  at 
moderate  prices. 

If  your  nearest  dealer 
does  not  keep  them 
write  directly  to  tho 
manufacturer. 


PRESCOTT  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  COMPANY, 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


Fine  Smoothing  Harrows.  Splendid  Riding  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  New  Light  Road  Machines.  The  “Boss”  Potato 
Digger.  Agents  wanted.  R.  II  A  G*  I.  WORKS, 

Riverhend,  N.  Y. 


OTTAWA.  ILL. 

Masekactu- 

RKRS  OK 

ROAD 
CARTS. 

Best  made  positive¬ 
ly.  .Vo  home-  motion. 

These  carts  will  he 

furnished  at  whole¬ 

sale  prices  to  buyers 
in  towns  where  we 
have  no  agent.  Send  for  Five  Illustrated  CatalogUi 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Perfect  Mowing 

ACHINE  KNIFE 
CRINDER. 

Weighs  but  18  Lbs. 

I  Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  w. m ted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St,  New  York. 


IS-WILUAMS 


Brain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soo.'s  latest  trial,  ovrru  targe  Dum- 
l-cr  com  pet:  ng,  '  Ample  warnnty  and  opoortunity 
Jor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSYILDE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

6»I.  Johusvillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York, 


ZINC  COLLAR  PAD.u2Sr«KM 

The  most  U  •-liable 
itkL  Durable  HAD 
for  son  -ueek  Horses 
or  Mules.  Weather 
or  wear  has  no  effect 
on  their  curative  pro¬ 
perties.  Our  Now 
Loop*  with  Straps 
makes  them  self-ad¬ 
justing.  We  solicit  a  trial.  For  solo  by  all  Sad¬ 
dlery  Johlwrs.  Ask  your  harness-maker  for  them. 
ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich* 


III  STANDARD  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  F1C10S  OR  MOWING  AWAY  IN  BARNS 

The  use  of  a  good  Has  Carrier  ea  t  Fort  *  tow  hoar.  In  a  catching 
time  may  •»**'  m»..  >  tit:..-  , .*  c«»t.  1 1  >aoh  untw,  anything  that 
feel  Utaie.  the  huuditug  of  hoy  lessee*  the  risl  ruin  bad  weather. 


We  msnnfaeturo  kntl-Fri'tioo,  Reversible.  Swivel  and  Rod 
H»v  Cirrier*  Harpoon  ami  Grapple  Horse  Hey  Forks,  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc  Also  the  celebrated  Hnlladay  Pumping  and 
Geared  Wind  Mill*.  Corn  Sh.-Mers,  Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutter*, 
Horso  Powers.  Jacks.  Tanks.  Pumps,  etc.  Send  tor  catalogue 
■Dd  prittes.  A  seats  wanted  In  all  unas.igned  territory. 

U*  S.  WIND  ENGINE  J b  PUMP  CO.,  Batavta,  UJ, 
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weight  of  fodder,  and  a  pushing,  determined 
sort  of  growth  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  makes 
it  a  very  desirable  variety  for  silage.  If  the 
cultivator  is  kept  going  very  shallow,  in  dry 
weather,  it  will  make  an  astonishing  growth. 

The  best  varieties  of  local  corn  are  not  to  be 
despised,  if  they  do  fall  below  the  “B  &  W1’ 
in  weight  of  fodder  per  acre.  The  fact  is 
slowly  being  found  out  that  quantity  and 
quality  do  not  always  go  together,  and  the 
field  of  fodder  corn  of  good  growth,  that  has 
had  room  enough  for  each  individual  stalk  to 
develop  an  car  of  grain,  or  at  least  make  the 
effort  to  show  up  a  “nubbin,”  has  fully  twice 
the  feeding  value  of  another  where  the 
plants  have  grown  up  slim  and  sickly,  with 
yellow  leaves,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  produce  grain — the  natural  function  of  a 
corn  plant.  Often  the  farmer  to  get  a  big 
crop,  forces  it  into  unnatural  conditions,  and 
it  loses  in  feeding  value,  while  slightly  gain¬ 
ing  in  weight.  So  it  is  that  while  we  may  get 
the  biggest  show  with  the  white  Southern 
coru,  it  is  possible  that  when  the  gain  in  grain 
is  accounted  for,  the  home-grown  com  may 
be  best.  But  this  point  must  be  established 
by  experiment. 

Last  season  in  Ohio,  the  Southern  com 
when  taken  care  of,  developed  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop,  dry  as  the  season  was;  while 
local  com  withered  and  failed  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  so  that  those  of  my  neighbors  who  put 
their  faith  iu  ensilage,  have  had  a  cheap 
and  abundant  ration  for  their  stock,  which, 
fed  with  their  other  limited  stores  of  hay, 
and  roughage,  has  made  them  quite  independ¬ 
ent  of  drought  and  dearly  purchased  grain, 
and  they  have  sold  milk  to  the  city  market 
in  quantities  equal  to  that  from  the  best  .June 
pastures. 

In  sowing  com  for  ensilage,  whether  it  be 
the  Northern  or  Southern  kinds,  the  principle 
of  development  and  maturity  has  been  finally 
recognized;  and  further  it  has  been  owned 
that  it  is  the  big,  lusty  stalk  that  has  grown 
up  and  gathered  the  rich  stores  of  sugar, 
starch  and  other  elements, that  Is  the  most  val¬ 
uable.  Instead  of  sowing  broadcast  140  to  170 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  y>er  acre  to  get  it  to 
grow  “fine,”  the  best  farmers  are  now  drill¬ 
ing  in  12  quarts  to  10  quarts  at  the  outside  per 
acre,  in  rows  feet  apart.  This  hist  crop  is 
one  of  mature  development,  and  hus  a  large 
feeding  value  that  the  silo  very  nearly  pre¬ 
serves.  While  the  results  of  the  heavy  broad¬ 
cast  seeding  may  show  a  little  advantage  in 
weight,  this  does  not  compensate  for  the  labor 
of  growing  the  crop  and  gathering  it  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  superior  feeding  quality  of  the 
other. 

By  drilling  the  com  in  thiuly,  iu  uniform 
rows,  the  land  can  be  worked  down,  the  com 
dragged— to  save  hand  labor — and  cultivation 
can  take  place  until  such  a  time  as  the  corn 
has  attained  such  a  profuse  growth  that  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  impossible,  and  at  the  same 
time  weed  growth  will  be  stopped  by  the  shad¬ 
ing.  Even  if  there  is  a  little  under-“trash”  It 
will  bo  harvested  aloug  with  the  com  fodder 
when  the  reaping  machine  cuts  the  ensilage 
corn,  and  it  finds  its  way  to  the  silo  instead  of 
being  left  to  develop  seeds.  The  umouut  of 
ensilage  corn  that  can  lie  grown  upon  an  acre 
is  variously  estimated  at  all  the  way  from 
18  to  40  tons.  On  good  land,  from  SO  to 
30  tons  can  be  easily  grown  in  a  fair  season, 
this  being  verified  by  the  amount  of  settled  en¬ 
silage  measured  in  the  pits, reckoning  50  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton.  Muture  corn  fodder  will  not 
weigh  quite  as  much  per  cubic  foot  us  the  less 
advanced  stalks.  If  we  drill  iu  the  corn  thin¬ 
ly,  a  stalk  for  every  six  inches,  we  have,  iu  GO 
rows' to^the  acre,  25,000  stalks,  that  need  to 
weigh  only  two  pounds  each  to  give  50,000 
pounds  per  acre,  or  85  tons.  As  stalks  with  pen¬ 
dant  ears  are  no  curiosity  that  weigh  each 
from  five  to  seven  pounds,  the  estimate  of 
25  tons  per  aci'e  is  riot  excessive.  As  it,  is  the 
big  crop  that  pays,  the  fanner  should  attempt 
to  get  the  largest  crop  possible  consistent  with 
maturity  and  feeding  value.  In  the  corn  belt 
where  ISO  days  of  common  weather  can  be 
assumed  with  some  certainty,  the  Southern 
white  corn  will  always  have  its  friends;  but 
in  other  less  favored  sections,  some  kind  of 
90-day  com  may  be  of  more  desirable  char¬ 
acter,  possibly  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  market 
sweet  com. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn  is  regarded 
with  favor,  as  it  has  the  ear-forming  habit  in 
a  large  degree,  as  well  os  foliage,  and  grain 
is  now  an  essential.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  husking  coni  to  be  fed  upon  the  farm 
will  be  accounted  among  the  lost  arts,  for  just 
as  fodder  com  is  better  in  its  matured  yet 
succulent  state  than  the  same  fodder  dried,  so 
it  will  be  found  that  com  cars  put  in  the  silo 
and  fed  ulong  with  tbe  fodder,  will  not  only 
save  the  labor  and  expense  of  stroking  and 
busking,  not  to  mention  grinding,  but  feed 
out  better;  for  when  corn  is  in  its  glazed  state, 
and  by  some  process  can  be  kept  so,  it  has  its 
greatest  feeding  value,  and  no  grinding,  cook¬ 
ing,  or  other  preparation  can  bring  dry  corn 


back  in  feeding  value  to  this  “doughy”  stage 
for  easy  and  perfect  digestion,  and  assimila¬ 
tion  by  the  stock. 

What  improvements  shall  be  made  in  the 
silo  of  the  future  and  tbe  preservation  of  si¬ 
lage,  or  what  crops  we  shall  ensilage,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  problems.  The  whole  matter  has  been 
fought  over,  disputed  and  contested,  but  as 
Professor  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  says,  “The 
light  has  been  a  sharp  one,  but  the  silo  men 
have  got  the  best  of  it,  and  the  silo  is  the  best 
known  method  of  preserving  corn  fodder,  corn 
and  alL” 

The  whole  matter  seems  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  tenable,  reasonable  grounds,  and 
with  the  American  farmer’s  determination  to 
succeed,  the  silo  will  be  perfected,  and  its  pres¬ 
ent  advanced  method  over  three  years  ago  im¬ 
proved,  and  its  success  become  a  full  realiza¬ 
tion,  giving  a  cheap,  abundant,  and  well  pre¬ 
served  succulent  ration  for  our  stock. 
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LONDON  PURPLE  AND  PARIS  GREEN. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

It  Is  now  eight  years  since  I  first  proved 
London-purple  and  Paris-green  to  be  safe  and 
effective  specifics  in  our  warfare  against  tbe 
codling  moth.  As  I  have  used  these  arsenites 
successfully  every  year  since,  I  feel  that  T 
can  speak  with  no  little  confidence  regarding 
them.  As  each  year  has  given  added  light, 
and  as  many  even  now  do  not  use  this  remedy, 
which,  if  universally  applied,  would  save  mil¬ 
lions  to  our  fruit  growers  each  year,  and 
further,  as  this  is  the  time  to  act,  I  can  do 
our  fruit  growers  no  greater  good  than  to 
treat  the  subject  somewhat  at  length. 

Either  London-purple  or  Paris-green  is  effec¬ 
tive.  Repeated  trials  show  little  preference. 
As  London-purple  is  the  cheaper,  is  more  easily 
mixed,  and  possibly  a  little  less  likely  to 
blight  the  foliage  if  used  too  freely,  I  should 
recommend  it.  White  arsenic  I  would  never 
use.  I  think  it  about  equal  to  the  other  arseni¬ 
cal  compounds,  but  from  its  color,  it  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  soda,  baking  powder,  or  quin¬ 
ine,  and  so  if  left  about  by  careless  hands  may 
by  accident  bring  even  death  into  the  house. 
Such  results  are  precluded  by  the  color  of 
either  of  the  other  substances.  I  would  never 
handle  these  substances  with  the  bare  hands. 
Iron  spoons  are  very  cheap.  Nor  6bould  they 
be  used  so  that  a  dust  or  spray  would  be  blown 
on  to  a  person.  A  still  day  should  be  selected 
for  spraying  our  orchards. 

We  must  also  remember  to  use  these  ^poisons 
early — nearly  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall,  as 
soon  as  tbe  young  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  pea. 
If  we  wait  longer  the  larva:,  as  soon  os  hatch¬ 
ed,  will  have  passed  into  the  apple  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  aud  so  our  work  will  partially  fail. 

Again,  we  should  use  a  weak  mixture.  One 
pouudto  100  gallons  of  water  is  strong  enough. 
If  I  were  to  make  any  change  I  would  make 
it  more  dilute  rather  than  stronger.  The 
evenly  colored  water  shows  that.the  fine  grains 
of  the  poisonous  mineral  are  everywhere. 
The  faintest  particle,  if  eaten,  kills  the  young 
caterpillar,  Our  aim  then  should  be  to  see 
that  the  poison  reached  every  fruit,  and  yet 
is  not  so  much  scattered  as  to  kill  the  foliage. 
It  is  all-important,  then ,  as  it  is  in  applying 
Buhach  solution  to  our  cabbages,  or  hellebore 
in  water  to  our  currants,  that  tbe  liquid  bo 
dashed  on  to  tbe  foliage  with  force,  that  it 
be  thoroughly  scattered,  and  every  apple 
reached.  With  a  weak  mixture,  as  suggested 
above,  we  can  make  this  thorough  application 
and  yet  not  injure  the  foliage  in  the  least.  I 
have  often  ami  repeatedly  saved  every  apple 
from  attack,  and  only  because  1  reached  tho 
calyx  end  of  every  one  with  the  fatal  potion. 
Those  who  kill  only  75  per  cent,  reach  only  75 
per  cent,  of  tho  fruit.  Remember,  we  must 
not  generully  sprinkle  the  trees,  wo  must 
drench  thorn  with  tho  liquid  uud  throw  tho 
latter  on  with  such  vehemence  that  it  will 
surely  reach  every  blossom  end  or  every  apple. 
This  same  advice  is  pertinent  in  using  the  ker¬ 
osene  aud  soap  mixture  against  plant  lice.  If 
remembered  the  plant  lice  are  surely  van¬ 
quished. 

To  make  tho  application,  the  poison  should 
be  well  mixed  and  kept  so.  It  Is  easier  to  mix 
it  in  a  little  water  at  first  aud  then  thor¬ 
oughly  stir  this  into  water  in  the  proportions 
given  above.  To  apply  to  a  few  trees  a  small 
hand  pump  with  a  good  nozzle,  like  the  Whit¬ 
man’s  fountaiu  pump,  Is  admirable.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  mineral  can  be  stirred  into  a 
common  pail  of  water  which  will  be  enough 
for  a  small  apple  tree. 

For  many  trees  the  Field  force  pump  is  just 
the  thing.  Hero  the  pump  is  worked  by  gear¬ 
ing  attached  to  the  wagon  wheel,  while  the  li¬ 
quid  poison  is  carried  in  u  close  tank  or  barrel 
drawn  on  the  wagon.  A  second  hose  runs  into 
tho  barrel  and  keeps  the  mineral  poison  con¬ 
stantly  stirred.  A  good  nozzle  applies  the  li¬ 


quid  in  a  fine  spray,  while  the  double  piston 
pump  throws  the  material  so  that  no  apple  es¬ 
capes  the  application,  and  so  no  larva  reaches 
the  pulp  of  tbe  fruit. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Rural  wishes  to  know 
if  it  will  kill  the  plum  curculio.  There  are 
many  reports  to  that  effect.  I  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  tried  it  several  times  with 
no  marked  advantage.  Tho  curculio  cuts  into 
the  plum,  apple,  peach  or  cherry  aud  pushes 
the  egg  in  beyond  the  outside  rind  and  so  the 
newly  hatched  grub  is  out  of  tbe  reach  of 
harm.  True,  the  parent  weevil  does  cut 
the  crescent,  and  in  some  cases  may  got  a  fa¬ 
tal  bite  of  the  poison,  but  with  me  no  practical 
good  has  resulted.  The  jarring  process  is 
still  ahead  for  the  plum  curculio.  Another 
weevil, the  PlumGouger  (Anthonomusprunici- 
da)  is  a  very  serious  pest  to  tho  apple  growers 
in  some  parts  of  tho  country,  especially  iu 
Wisconsin,  where  it  often  nearly  ruins  the 
fruit.  I  am  told  by  some  very  intelligent 
fruit  growers  of  that  State  that  London-pur¬ 
ple  or  Paris-green  is  a  remedy  for  this  close  rel¬ 
ative  of  the  curculio.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
dispute  this  statement  and  hope  it  is  well 
fouuded.  This  Oouger,  as  its  name  implies, 
eats  out  quite  large  holes  iu  the  apple  or  plum, 
and  the  weevil  and  grub  may  both  be  reached 
by  the  poison.  Of  course  they  must  be  if  the 
treatment  is  effective  as  is  asserted. 

I  can  assure  all  that  there  is  no  danger  iu 
the  use  of  these  poisons,  as  suggested  above. 
No  one  should  be  careless  in  handling  them  or 
in  leaving  them  so  that  barm  can  result.  It 
is  wise  not  to  turn  stock  into  an  orchard  used 
for  pasture  fora  few  days  after  spraying  the 
trees.  Wo  spray  once  in  May,  and  use  the 
fruit  in  August.  Long  ore  this  last  date  the 
poison  is  all  gone. 

Lansing,  Mich. _ _ 


Caul 


“Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  orises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Laxu .” 

M.  S.  T.,Ncw  York  City. — I  have  a  country 
place  in  New  Jersey  and  iu  the  district  $1,000 
are  to  bo  spent  on  the  roads.  The  Road-mas¬ 
ter  claims  that  the  Township  Committee 
should  put  this  appropriated  money  into  bis 
hands  before  he  makes  contracts  for  labor  on 
the  roads.  For  tho  money  thus  advanced  he 
will  return  a  satisfactory  account.  Tho  Com¬ 
mittee  refuses  to  advance  the  money ;  the  Roud- 
master  refuses  to  make  himself  liable  for  the 
cost  of  labor  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
on  the  roads,  and  therefore  ho  does  nothing. 
Which  of  the  two  is  in  the  right?  2.  Has  the 
Road-master  power  to  spend  the  road  money 
appropriated  to  his  district  according  to  his 
best  judgment?  if  a  town  meeting  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  geueral  resolution  that, say, 25  per  cent,  of 
all  road  money  shall  be  spent  Upon  sidewalks, 
is  he  obliged  to  obey  that  resolution,  whether 
the  expense  is  necessary  or  not? 

Anr. — 1.  The  money  must  be  paid  to  the 
overseer,  but  whether  iu  a  lump,  or  as  his  ex¬ 
penditures  require,  the  law  leaves  a  little  ob 
scure.  But  tbe  Township  Committee  have  to 
give  security'  for  its  “safe  disbursement,”  aud 
this  rather  implies,  we  think,  that  they  ore  to 
retain  it  in  their  possession,  and  pay  it  out  as 
the  bills  become  due.  The  Road-master  need 
not  make  himself  personally  liable,  and  if  he 
neglects  to  perform  his  duty  he  may  be  fined, 
ou  complaint  of  any'  three  freeholders  before 
a  magistrate.  2.  If  the  inhabitants  vote  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  road  moneys  shall 
be  expended  in  making  sidewalks,  tho  over¬ 
seer  lias  no  discretion,  but  must  obey  tbe  vote 
L.  II.,  New  York. — 1  live  iu  New  Jersey.  Iu 
my  village  there  are  uo  fences.  Each  house 
stands  iu  a  lot  open  ou  all  sides.  I  am  annoyed 
by  servants  and  boys,  who  cross  my  lot  to 
cut  short  tho  distance  by  the  highway,  which 
sweeps  in  a  serai-circle  around  the  front  of  my 
estate.  What  is  the  legal  effect  of  a  warning 
to  trespassers,  posted  on  the  boundaries?  Must 
I  everybody  heed  it?  Suppose  they  do  not  heed 
it?  Or  cannot  read?  (Jr  do  no  not  see  it?  To 
exclude  the  tresspassers  peaceably,  must  I  set 
up  a  fence?  If  so,  can  I  require  tbe  man  who 
owns  the  open  land  on  three  sides  of  mine  (the 
fourth  side  ts  on  the  highway)  to  join  in  the 
cost  of  fencing?  If  he  refuses,  as  he  probably 
will,  pretending  that  unfeucod  lands  are  es¬ 
thetic,  etc.,  and  holding  his  for  sale  and  not 
for  improvement,  what  is  tho  course  for  me 
to  pursue? 

Ans. — There  used  to  be  a  New  Jer. 
sey  law  making  any  person  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $3  for  willfully  trespassing  ou 
lands  not  his  own,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  dropped  when  the  revision  of  tho 
statutes  was  made,  leaving  the  injured  person 
to  obtain  such  damages  as  he  may  by  suit  iu  a 
justice’s  court.  If  'persons  are  warned  by  a 
notice  not  to  pass  over  our  correspondent’s 
grounds,  the  justice  would  no  doubt  take  that 
fact  into  account,  and  it  would  serve  to  in¬ 


crease  the  amount  of  damages  allowed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  trespasser 
could  not  read,  or  did  not  see’tbe  notice,  would 
constitute  mitigating  circumstances,  going  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  damages.  Ordinarily, 
in  such  a  case,  we  doubt  if  it  would  pay  to 
take  the  matter  into  court.  The  owners  of  the 
adjoining  lots  could  not  be  compelled  to  make 
fences,  if  they  prefer  to  leave  tho  ground  ly¬ 
ing  open.  If  the  passage  across  the  lot  can¬ 
not.  be  prevented  by  a  wire  fence  or  some  other 
obstruction,  the  only  practical  course  is  to 
“griu  and  bear  it” — or  better  still,  to  exercise 
the  high  Christian  virtue  of  patience. 

F.  C.  II.,  Worcester,  Vt. — A  and  B  own  ad? 
joining  farms,  which  stretch  north  and  south. 
The  northern  parts  of  both  farms  are  cultivat¬ 
ed,  anil  the  southern  parts  are  occupied  by 
pasture,  woodland,  brush  and  bushes.  A 
builds  a  fence  ou  the  southern  line  of  his  land; 
R  builds  one  across  bis  lot  50  rods  inside  the 
southern  line.  Must  A  build  the  fence  con¬ 
necting  tho  corner  of  his  with  tho  next  corner 
of  B’s,  or  should  tho  latter  build  a  part  of  it? 

Ans.— If  B  is  willing  that  the  southern  part 
of  his  land — beyond  the  line  of  his  fence — 
should  lie  open,  and  has  determined  not  to  im¬ 
prove  it,  ho  need  not  fence  it,  and  if  A  builds 
a  fence  separat  ing  his  laud  Horn  that  part  of 
A’s,  he  must  do  so  at  his  own  expense.  But 
should  B  at  any  time  improve  the  open  lot,  A 
can  recover  the  value  of  such  part  of  tho  fence 
as  it  would  bo  B’s  duty  to  build,  aud  if  the  two 
parties  cannot  agree  the  fence-viewers,  on  ap¬ 
plication,  must  appraise  such  part,  and  A  can 
recover  tbe  appraised  value  iu  an  action  of 
assumpsit,  if  tho  same  is  not  paid  within 30 
days  after  demand. 

H.  B.,  BurnuiiroRT,  Conn.— A  farmer  1ms 
two  sons.  Oue  of  them  stays  at  home  working 
on  the  farm  with  his  father.  The  other  left 
homo  at  an  early  uge.  In  the  course  of  teu 
years  the  father  died  leaving  no  will.  Can 
the  son  who  has  worked  at  home  collect  wages 
nee  ho  came  of  uge,  the  absent  brother 
claiming  an  equal  share  of  the  property  ? 

ANS.— Tho  son  who  has  worked  at  home  will 
have  a  claim  against  the  estate  for  service8 
rendered.  This  claim  must  be  presented  to  the 
administrator  in  tho  same  manner  as  any 
other  claim, 

A.  L.  McD.,  South  Hanford,  N.  Y.— If 
I  buy  a  farm  in  January,  the  writings  being 
drawn,  signed  aud  sealed,  possession  to  bo 
given  on  the  first  of  tbe  following  April, 
and  meanwhile  the  barn  falls  to  the  ground 
owing  to  a  heavy  weight  of  snow  on  tho 
roof,  who  will  be  the  loser — the  seller  or 
buyer? 

A.nh. — It  does  not  appear  to  bo  customary 
to  clear  tho  snow  from  the  roof  of  a  barn,  aud 
if  there  was  no  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  person  in  possession,  you,  as  owner, 
will  havo  to  be  the  loser. 


The  “Order  of  the  Iron  Hall”  is  a  “beneficial 
society”  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  but  operating  chiefly  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  other  Eastern  States.  It  is 
charged  that  its  organization  was  a  fraud  aud 
its  constitution  no  better.  It  has  been  only  six 
years  in  existence,  and  its  projectors  claim 
thatithas  100,000  members.  Vice-Chancellor 
Bird,  of  New  Jersey,  Tuesday,  issued  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  officers  located  in 
Now  Jersey  from  transacting  any  business  or 
disposing  of  the  money  ou  hand  until  the  or¬ 
der's  methods  of  doing  business  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  It  claims  that  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  it  will  pay  either  $1,000, 
$800,  $000,  $400  or  $200  to  each  member  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  class  which  he  may  enter,  and 
each  is  assessed  at  various  intervals  for 
amounts  which  aggregate  about  $850  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  years  for  the  $1,000  class. 
During  sickness  or  other  disability  $5  are  paid 
weekly  on  $200,  and  a  proportionate  sum  for 
other  amounts.  Such  payments  oro  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  premiums  paid  in  seven  years. 
The  expenses  of  the  branch,  whether  it  bo  “lo¬ 
cal”  “State,”  “district”  or  “supreme, ”  in  class¬ 
ification,  are  paid  from  the  assessments. 
Should  a  member  beeoma  permanently  disa¬ 
bled  half  of  his  certificate  is  paid  at  once 
and  the  roma  nder  at  tho  maturity  of  his 
claim.  As  tho  order  is  at  yet  but  six  years 
old,  no  full  amounts  have  yet  been  paid,  aud 
withiu  a  year  they  will  begin  to  full  due. 
How  by  any  species  of  management,  the  order 
will  redeem  these  thousands  of  certificates  is 
unfathomable.  It  is  charged  that  the  pro¬ 
jectors  are  deliberately  planning  to  defraud 
the  members ;  that  no  satisfactory  statement 
of  accounts  has  been  made,  aud  that  the  re¬ 
ports  submitted  havo  been  cooked.  The  offi¬ 
cers  allege  that  00  per  cent,  of  the  members 
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will  get  out  before  the  term  of  seven  years, 
and  that  all  they  have  paid  in  will  be  clear 
gain,  helping  to  pay  the  preposterous  premi¬ 
ums  of  the  40  per  cent,  who  remain.  But  this 
explanation  is  taken  os  a  proof  of  fraud  in 
itself, as  it  owns  that  a  precalculation  has  been 
made  that  a  majority  of  the  members  will 
never  get  any  returns  for  the  money  they 
have  paid  Into  the  order.  The  concern  ap¬ 
pears  very  tricky,  and  an  investigation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  needed. 

A  concern  styling  itself  “Messrs.  Thiele  & 
Co.,  Bankers,  Hamburg,  Germany,”  through 
an  agent  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  flooded  the 
country  with  letters  containing  a  circular 
printed  in  German  and  English,  giving  a 
glowing  description  of  the  “292d  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  Lottery  of  the  City  of  Hamburg.’ 
It  outlines  the  scheme  of  the  lottery,  the 
prizes  ranging  from  5,000  to  500,000  marks. 
It  announces  that  ou  each  ticket,  to  insure 
genuineness,  will  be  printed  the  Government’s 
coat  of  arms.  Baron  von  Nordenflycht,  the 
German  Consul  at  Chicago,  says;  “This  is  one 
of  the  most  palpable  swindles  I  have  ever 
seen.  There  is  no  such  lottery  as  the  ‘German 
Government  Lottery.1  The  Government  of 
the  German  Empire  has  no  connection  or  con¬ 
trol  of  any  lottery  or  premium  enterprise 
whatever.  This  scheme  is  also  a  robbery  on 
the  face  of  it.” 

To  Sevkra r.  Inquirers. — The  Inter-State 
Company,  of  Chicago,  which  offers  “beautiful 

books  free  to  everybody,”  is  a  humbug . 

We  cannot  recommend  the  Household  Journal, 

of  this  city . We  don’t  recommend  the 

Welcome  Guest,  Chicago.  III.,  nor  the  Inter¬ 
national  Watch  Co.,  of  this  city. ....... H.  O. 

Brown,  Salem,  N.  H.,  is  a  fraud,  and  an  abet¬ 
tor  of  swindling . We  do  not  recommend 

the  Gibbs’  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago.  ..... 
Wo  cau't  recommend  the  Illustrated  Literary 
World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  nor  the  Electric  Pad 
MTg  Co.,  Brooklyn  . The  People’s  Pub¬ 

lishing  Company,  Boston,  which  offers  “The 
Homo”  for  three  months,  for  85 cents,  together 
with  a  packet  of  silk  ribbons,  is  a  humbug. . . . 
....So  ulso  is  H.  G.  Fay,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
offers  a  package  of  silk  ribbons  aud  a  book 
for  85  cents,  or  “three  packages  and  three 
hooks  for  $1 . F.  P.  Hammond  &  Co.,  Au¬ 
rora,  Ill.,  is  fairly  trustworthy . H.  A. 

Henry,  Hartsville,  Ala.,  is  a  sharper  Ashing 
for  gudgeons. 

_ After  all  our  denunciations  of  the  Farm¬ 
ing  World,  T.  S.  Gardner,  its  originator,  and 
his  four-per-cent,  loan  swindle,  wo  are  still 
steadily  receiving  inquiries  as  to  their  reliabil¬ 
ity.  “Would  you  bo  kiud  enough  to  inform 
me  if  the  Farming  World  Loan  Company  is  a 
reliable  thing?”  asks  a  Kansas  subscriber. 
“Will  T.  N.  Gardner,  of  the  Farming  World, 
really  make  loans  at  four-per-cent,  as  head 
ver tines,  to  be  refunded  only  as  the  borrower 
pleases?”  inquires  a  reader  from  Minnesota. 
We  really  can’t  be  more  emphatic  than  we 
have  been  iu  condemning  Gardner  and  his 
four-per-cent,  loan,  Farming  World,  Farmers* 
Album  aud  Farm  Journal  swindles. 


iVlisccU  ancons. 


“CONCERNING  AGRICULTURAL  COL¬ 
LEGES.” 


A  MISCONCEPTION  CORRECTED. 


I  find  that  my  criticism  of  the  general 
management  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  the  Rural  of 
April  3,  lias  been  construed  os  a  criticism  of 
the  teachers  of  agriculture  and  its  branches  in 
those  institutions;  but  such  wits  the  furthest 
from  ray  intention.  I  certainly  have  the  high¬ 
est  respect  for  tho  ability  and  earnestness  of 
those  gentlemen.  My  point  of  insistence  is 
that  abundant  experience  has  proven  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  maintaining  a  genuine  agricul¬ 
tural  college  iu  the  midst  of  a  university, 
however  great  the  attainments  of  the  profes¬ 
sor  of  agriculture  may  be,  and  while  I  regard 
the  application  of  the  laboratory  system  of 
instruction  to  the  management  of  tho  college 
furm  as  Indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  college.  I  not  only  admit,  but  insist 
that  such  application  can  only  be  successfully 
mode  in  a  school  ull  whose  iuiluonces  uphold 
aud  dignify  those  occupations  of  which  man¬ 
ual  labor  must,  form  a  prominent  feature. 

Springfield,  O.  c.  k.  thornk. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Champion  Wagon. — Catalogue  from  Gere, 
Truman,  Platt  &  Co.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y. — There  are  12  excellent  reasons  given 
why  farmers  should  buy  this  wagon.  The 
inquiring  and  studious  farmer,  aud  nobody 
else  tnukes  money  on  tho  farm,  will  do  well  to 
send  for  this  eululogue  und  study  those  rea¬ 
sons  out.  The  great  poiut  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Champion  and  tho  ordinary  farm 


wagon  lies  in  the  construction  of  its  front 
gear.  Many  decided  advantages  are  gained, 
while  no  desirable  features  are  lost.  There  is 
tio  striking  or  whipping  of  the  pole  against 
the  horses  when  tho  wheel  strikes  against  a 
stone  or  other  obstruction.  In  the  roughest 
places  the  team  will  pull  together.  Tho  Cham¬ 
pion  can  be  turned  in  one-third  less  space  than 
any  other  wagon.  The  load  rests  on  four 
corners,  close  to  the  wheels,  and  not  at  the 
middle  of  the  axles.  The  wagons  are  strong 
and  well  made.  Wo  invite  our  friends  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  claims  made  for  this  wagon. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.— Catalogues 
from  this  concern,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. — 
Tho  celebrated  Cooley  creamer  is  made  by  this 
company.  This  creamer  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  of  any  of  the  improved  devices 
for  safely  and  enconomically  raising  cream. 
As  all  dairymen  know,  the  system  consists  in 
putting  the  milk  into  cans,  and  then  putting 
the  caus,  covers  and  all,  uuder  water.  The 
milk  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom  leaving  the 
cream  in  the  cans.  The  Davis  Bwing  Churn, 
the  Eureka  butter-worker,  Skinner  butter 
worker,  and  numberless  other  firsts  class  dairy 
implements  are  well  illustrated  and  described 
in  the  catalogue.  Let  those  who  go  to  the 
Dairy  Show  watch  tho  implements  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Let  those  who  do  not  go  send  for  the 
catalogue. 

The  Blanchard  Churn.  Circulars  from 
Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H. — 
This  churn  has  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years  and  has  lost  little,  if  any,  of  its 
popularity.  Its  peculiarity  of  construction  is 
well  known  to  ah'"  who  have  made  a  study  of 
dairy  implements.^  It  is  simple,  easily  oper¬ 
ated  and  st  ‘iing.  The  Blanchard  square  fac¬ 
tory  chunks  made  in  sizes  largo  enough  to 
churn  50  to  250  gallons.  Revolving  box 
churns,  butter  packages,  parchment  papers, 
butter  carriers,  faucets  and  scales  are  all  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  iu  these  circulars.  The 
implements  may  be  seeu  at  tho  Dairy  Show. 

Stoddard  Creamers  and  Churns.  Cir¬ 
culars  from  Mosely  &  Stoddard  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Poultney,  Vermont. — These  circulars 
are  full  of  arguments  aud  figures  to  show  the 
points  of  excellence  of  these  implements.  It 
is  a  strong  showing,  and  all  who  think  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  dairy  goods  should  get  these  circu¬ 
lars  and  road  them.  Those  who  attend  the 
dairy  show  will  see  the  implements  in  actual 
o | K-ration.  Notice  the  arrangement  for  skim¬ 
ming  the  cream.  Examine  also,  the  Stoddard 
churn,  lever  butter- worker,  milk  strainer, 
milk  pails,  butter  packages,  and  numberless 
other  implements  exhibited  by  this  firm. 

Dairy  Supplies. — Catalogue  from  Cornish 
Curtis  &  Greeue,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 
It  would  require  a  column  to  name  all  the  im¬ 
plements  made  or  sold  by  this  Arm.  The  list 
Ls  very  complete,  both  for  creameries  and 
private  dairies.  A  specialty  is  made  of  an 
improved  corn  for  fodder  aud  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  by  Ly¬ 
man  Abbott  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  the  best  of  any  of  the  promised  his¬ 
tories  of  the  great  preacher’s  life  and  works. 
It  is  as  near  to  an  autobiography  as  can  be 
prepared,  being  written  from  notes  and  papers 
left  by  Mr.  Beecher.  It  will  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  volume. 

Pennsylvania  Horticulture. — Report 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Association,  from 
Thomas  J.  Edge,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  very 
readable  pamphlet  of  92  pages, \vell  illustrated. 
Subjects  pertaiuing  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture  are  discussed. 

A  Treatise  on  Potato  Culture,  by  L. 
A.  Aspluwall,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  is  a  very 
handy  little  volume  of  23  pages.  Mr.  Aspiu- 
wall  is  famed  as  the  inventor  of  the  potato 
plauter  so  frequently  mentioned  in  these  col¬ 
umns. 

Proceedings  of  The  Second  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  The  Holstein- Friesian  Association,  from 
T.  B.  Wales,  Secretary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Tho 
volume  also  contains  essays  by  T.  M.  Koldyk 
aud  Dudley  Miller. 

A.  H.  Reid  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Au  excellent  list  of  dairy  implements.  Tho 
Reid  butter-worker  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
prints  and  butter  packages  are  first-class. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Amherst,  M&ss.  C.  A.  Goessmauu, 
Director. 

Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  North  Carolina.  Chas.  W.  Dabney 
Jr.,  Director,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  tho  Interior,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of 
Ontario,  from  Secretary  L.  Wolverton, 
Grimsby,  Ontario. 


THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY, 


WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT. 

HAS  MORE  GOOI)  POINTS  THAN  ANY  OTHER. 


The  thorough  construction  and  Improvements  maria  In  skim¬ 
ming  are  such  that  competitors  are  obliged  to  Imitate,  which  Is 
the  bent  guarantee  of  Its  merits. 

Avoid  m«<I intent  in  cream  by  using  the  Stoddard 
Crcntnery,  which  is  the  only  one  provided  with  A 
PERFECT  WORKING  SIR  FACE  SKIMMER. 

Received  the  only  award  at  the  Bay  State  Fair, 
Boston ,  October ,  1886. 

Abo,  THE  FIRST  PRIZE  BUTTER,  exhibited  by  Thos.  Walton, 
Haverhill,  Maes,  was  made  In  the  STODDARD  CREA? II- 
ERY. 


MORE  S  PYRAMIDAL  STRAiNER 

|g  used  by  all  who  wish  to  clean  milk  thoroughly. 
The  shape  of  strainer  cone  permits  the  use  of  extra  tine 
wire  cloth  and  gives  large  straining  surface.  Strains 
rapidly  aud  will  not  clog.  Adapted  for  use  on  any 
sized  milk  vessels  or  cans.  Is  of  special  value  to  but. 
ter-makers  who  use  Creameries  that  skim  through 
faucets  at  the  side  or  bottom  of  cans. 


Renselaer  Dairy 
Scale. 

One  of  the  most  useful 
of  dairy  I  m  p  I «  m  cuts. 
nutter  run.  tie  weighed 
and  salted  at  one  o/ir.ra- 
t ion  and  without  flour¬ 
ing.  Kaoh  scale  Is  war¬ 
ranted  accurate.  The 
butter  salting  a  t  t  a  <•  h- 
nietit  does  not  Interfere 
with  Its  turn  for  house- 
hold  purposes. 


Stoddard  Churn. 

Mo»t  Popular.moMt  Dur¬ 
able,  Finest  Finished, 
M on  tiulinfictory 
Churn  in  unt-  The  best 
butter  makers  are  using  and 
recommend  the  Stoddard 
Churn  to  their  friends,  as  ac¬ 
tual  tests  have  proved  it  su- 
terlor  to  auy  form  of  oscil¬ 
lating  or  box  churn. 


For  circulars  describing  In  full  the  above  goods  and  a  complete  line  of  dairy  apparatus,  address  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Please  state  size  of  your  dairy. 


MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  M’F’G  CO.,  Poultney,  Yt. 


1STEW  YORK 

CATTLE  AND  DAIRY  SHOW. 


NEW  YORK,  M  VY  10—14. 


REGULAR  SEPARATORS. 
TURBINE  SEPARATORS, 
WITHOUT  ENGINE, 

HAND  BOWER  SEPARATORS, 
LALTOCRITUS, 

CHURN  TURBINES, 

“BABY”  HAND  MACHINES, 
EMULSORS, 

ALL  SIZES. 


SPECIAL  FEATURE 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  DAIRY. 


All  Dr.  De  Lavals  Inventions  and  Latest  Improvements. 


RUNNING  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ENGINE,  SHAFT 
ING  OR  BELTING. 


Address  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Sale  Offices,  221  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  mast  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  tho  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  questlou.  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  quest  ions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


BEST  CROPS  FOR  SOILING. 

L.  S.,  Esperance ,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  best 
crops  for  soiling? 

Ans.— The  first  crop  for  soiliug  is  winter 
rye.  After  rye  there  is  a  vacancy  which  can 
be  filled  only  by  Orchard  Grass  aud  clover, 
which  come  in  in  May  and  early  in  June,  and 
before  corn  can  be  got  ready.  Clover  alone 
will  last  until  the  earliest  sweet  corn  is  ready. 
This  is  the  main  soiling  crop,  aud  should  be 
planted  iu  succession.  Tho  earliest  variety  a 
second  utul  a  late  kind  are  planted  at  the 
same  time,  aud  successive  plantings  are  made 
at  intervals  of  10  to  14  days,  as  tho  quantity 
planted  may  last  out.  Corn  lasts  uutil  frost 
comes,  and  indeed  there  is  no  other  crop  which 
can  take  the  place  of  this,  which  will  not  bo 
hurt  by  frost.  Orchard  Grass  pasture  or  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  will  last  until  severe  weather 
when  hay,  corn  fodder,  cured  millet  aud  man¬ 
gels  come  in  for  winter  use.  Mangels  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  as  they  furnish  the  only  succu¬ 
lent  food  which  is  free  from  objection  iu  a  but¬ 
ter  dairy.  This  crop  makes  up  the  lost  of  the 
season.  It  is  sown  in  Muy  or  early  iu  June. 
There  are  many  other  crops  which  may  be 
grown  for  soiling ;  as  peas  and  oats  mixed ; 
barley  and  oats  mixed;  cow-peas,  annual 
Scarlet  Clover, and  others  whieh  may  be  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  climate.  Hungarian  Grass  and  mil¬ 
let  require  rich  soil  aiul  will  not  make  a  profit¬ 
able  or  useful  crop  for  soiling.  There  is  no  profit 
iu  soiling  excepting  ou  rich  soil  or  with  plenty 
of  manure,  und  indeed  the  one  is  the  key  to  the 
other,  as  the  largo  number  of  cattle  kept  make 
the  soil  rich, and  tho  rich  soil  furnishes  £0x1 
for  a  large  number  of  cattle.  Winter  rye  ;for 
soiling  should  be  sown  early,  os  it  may^fur- 
nish  early  cutting’ in  the.spriug,  and  at  least 
three  bushels  of  seed.periaere  should  be  sown. 


It  is  useful  to  have  some  pasture  for  spring  and 
for  late  fall.  Timothy  and  clover  make  the 
best  pasture  and  help  to  enrich  the  soil  when 
the  sod  is  plowed  under.  One  square  rod  of 
crop  is  estimated  as  a  daily  allowance  for  one 
head  of  stock. 

now  TO  SOW  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

H.  D.  Greenwich ,  Conn. — 1.  Should  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  be  sown  with  either  rye  or  oats  or 
separately !  2.  If  it  can  be  sown  either  way, 
which  is  the  best? 

Ans. — Not  with  rye  certainly.  A.  W.  Chee- 
ver,  who  is  as  well  posted  in  regard  to  Orchard 
Grass  as  any  one  we  know,  advises  us  to  sow 
in  spring  os  early  as  tho  laud  can  be  worked, 
or,  better,  tho  last  half  of  July  or  first  week 
in  August,  not  later,  and  with  no  grain  crop 
to  interfere.  Put  ou  two  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  and  a  bushel  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
with  a  few  pounds  of  clover.  Harrow  the 
seed  lightly  and  follow  with  a  heavy  roller. 
If  sown  in  the  spring,  the  field  will  require 
cutting  once  tho  first  year,  but  it  should  not 
be  cut  late.  We  should  not  suppose,  though 
without  definite  information,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  sow  Orchard  Grass,  with  oats.  Un¬ 
less  the  seed  is  sown  with  a  liberal  hand,  this 
grass  will  grow  in  bunches,  and  if  sown  thick 
the  oats  would  be  crowded  or  if  not  they 
would  facilitate  the  tussock  habit  of  the  grass. 
We  should  bo  pleased  to  hear  from  auy  of 
our  friends  ou  this  subject. 

M.  E.  D.,  Dover ,  Del. — Marshall  P.  Wilder’s 
name  was  pronounced  Wild-er. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  V.  P.,  West  Claremont,  N.  H.— In  a 
late  Rural  “N.  C.”  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  says 
thoroughbred  hens  are  superior  to  cross-bred 
as  layers.  I  keep  100  hens,  consisting,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  ot  40  old  ones— a  cross  of  Light  Brahma 
and  Plymouth  Rock — and  60  pullets  from  these 
hens  crossed  with  a  White  Leghorn  cock.  Iu 
January  they  laid  116  dozen;  in  February  124 
dozen, and  in  March  165  dozen,  making  in  three 
months,  405  dozen  eggs,  which  brought  some¬ 
thing  over  $100.  I  have  fed  iu  the  morning,  a 
mash  of  boiled  vegetables  or  apples  mixed 
with  corn  oh  the  ear,  oats  ami  beaus  ground 
together;  at  noon  a  small  feed  of  oats;  and  at 
night  all  they  would  eat  of  wheat,  or,  if  very 
cold,  corn  sometimes  heated  iu  the  oven. 
Meat,  the  small  whole  sea-shells,  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  with,  once  or  twice  a  week,  a  little  of 
Douglas  Mixture,  made  up  the  bill-of-fare. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  cost  I  cannot  exactly  estimate  as  I  raise 
most  of  the  feed  and  have  kept,  no  account, 
but  it  might  run  a  trifle  over  N.  C.’s,  as  the 
climate  hero  is  colder,  though  the  hens  have 
had  no  arti  flcial  heat.  They  have  all  run  to¬ 
gether  in  one  room.  This  year  I  crossed  old 
hens  with  White  Leghorns  again  and  pullets 
with  Light  Brahmas.  With  part  of  them  sit¬ 
ting,  they  laid  in  April  159  dozen  eggs.  I 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  flock  of  thor¬ 
oughbreds  that  has  done  better. 


Against  Ensilage. — Prof.  Sanborn,  of 
Missouri, expresses  himself  quite  emphatically, 
in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  as  to  silos  and  ensilage. 
He  does  not  believe  that  Western  farmers 
should  be  advised  to  go  into  the  use  of  silage, 
unless  under  exceedingly  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions  of  affairs.  His  reasons  are  various  and  are 
partially  stated, without  argument,  as  follows; 
1.  The  food  has  no  more  feeding  value  than 
when  secured  by  drying,  if  properly  done,  2. 
As  much  food  can  be  grown  per  acre  to  bo 
secured  by  drying  as  can  bo  grown  for  putting 
into  a  silo.  3.  It  necessitates  handling,  incase 
the  crop  is  corn,  nearly  8**  tous  of  water  for 
1%  ton  of  dry  matter,  and  the  cost  of  hand¬ 
ling  these  tons  of  water  must  be  charged 
to  the  1)4  ton  of  food  left,  which  often  is 
nearly  enough  to  buy  ton  of  hay.  4.  The 
food  in  the  silo  loses  weight  from  its  sub¬ 
stance,  and  also  is  followed  by  more  or  less 
spoiling  of  the  material  left  around  the  edges 
of  the  silo.  5.  Experiments  in  Europe  and 
America  show  that  any  artificial  method  of 
preparing  food,  whereby  it  undergoes  heat¬ 
ing,  etc.,  detracts  from  its  feeding  value.  6, 
The  silo  is  costly  for  building,  if  a  good  one, 
and  if  a  poor  one,  costly  of  food  contents. 
He  must  not  be  understood  as  wholly  object¬ 
ing  to  silos,  or  affirming  that  our  agriculture 
has  no  place  for  them.  He  believes,  however, 
that  where  their  real  merits  are  known,  few 
farmers  would  as  yet  make  use  of  them. 

Quality  of  Peaks.— The  late  Charles 
Downing,  says  the  Albany  Cultivator,  made  a 
more  accurate  distinction  iu  the  shades  of 
difference  iu  quality  thau  most  of  the  writers 
on  fruits,  and  would  not  speak  highly  of  a 
variety  which  did  not  possess  real  excellence 
in  flavor.  Hence,  in  rating  the  quality  of 
1,200  varieties  described  in  his  work,  he  pro¬ 
nounces  only  six  sorts  as  unqualifiedly  “best” 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  the  Seckel,  however, 
preceding  them  all,  which  he  says  is  the 
“richest  and  most  exquisitely  flavored  variety 
known.”  The  six  marked  as  best  are,  Bose, 
Dana’s  Hovey,  Rostiezer,  Gray  Doyenu^ 
Winter  Nells  and  White  DoyenmS.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  13  are  placed  a  little  lower,  or  “very 
good  or  best,”  namely;  Anjou,  Superfin, 
Comice,  Dix,  Dr,  Reeder,  Urbaniste,  Tyson, 
Belle  Lucrative,  Emile  d’  Heyst,  Henkel, 
Lawrence,  Manniugton,  Manning’s  Elizabeth. 

English  Dairy  Prices.— Dairy  prices  get 
miserably  low  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
sometimes,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that 
our  dairymen  are  not  alone  in  the  struggle 
with  insufficient  pay.  A  Yorkshire  man 
writes  to  a  London  paper  that  butter  does  not 
average  (taking  the  year  round)  more  than  30 
cents  per  pound.  He  1  telieves  that  the  calcula¬ 
tion  is  correct  that  if  a  farmer  gets  24  cents 
per  pound  for  butter,  he  does  not  make  more 
than  nine  cents  per  gallon  on  the  new  milk, 
including  the  value  of  the  skim.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  butter  has  been  sold  at  considerably  lass 
than  24  cents.  Skim  milk  is  not  worth  more 
than  two  cents  per  gallon  for  pig  feeding. 
Milk  is  sold  in  a  neighboring  town  at  five 
cents  per  quart,  and  at  some  well  frequented 
watering  places  iu  Yorkshire,  even  during  tho 
season,  it  is  six  cents.  Contracts  for  some  of 
our  public  institutions  and  schools  have  lung 
been  taken  at  30  cents,  and  even  18  cents  per 
gallon.  When  it  is  considered  that  American 
dairy  products  are  supposed  to  be  exported  at 
a  profit,  these  prices  seom  pretty  low  for  Eng¬ 
land. 

SPICES. 

The  true  reason,  says  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  why  agricultural  journals  of 
a  high  grade,  edited  by  men  skilled  iu  husband¬ 
ry,  and  published  by  men  who  arc  of  too  high 
principles  knowingly  to  allow  rogues  of  any 
sort  access  to  their  patrons  through  their  ad¬ 
vertising  columns,  do  not  always  have  a  very 
extensive  subscription  list  is,  that  tho  farmers 
who  most  need  tho  information  they  contain 
have  too  little  education  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  too  little  practical  skill  to  effective¬ 
ly  carry  out  their  advice  and  instruction. 


Everywhere  it  will  be  seen  that  the  better 
educated  a  farmer  is,  the  more  he  is  interested 
in  books  and  papers  which  discuss  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  agriculture,  and  which  open  their 
columns  gladly  to  the  contributions  of  men 
who  have  made  a  success  in  any  agricultural 
specialty . 

T.  B.  Terry,  as  he  tells  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
used  to  have  to  hunt  up  extra  help  to  plant 
his  potatoes,  and  pay  out  considerable  money. 
He  puts  that  money  in  his  own  pocket  now, 
and  rides  on  the  planter  and  does  tho  work 
himself  aloue.  He  has  paid  £-10  or  £50  to  a 
man  to  boo  for  him.  Three  or  four  days’ 
work  with  the  harrow  at  just  the  right  time 
enables  him  to  put  that  money  iu  his  pocket 
also.  Last  fall  be  did  the  digging,  saving,  say 
$50,  and  no  running  after  help,  no  boarding 
of  them,  but  a  good  deal  of  independence  and 
big  feeling  when  he  was  sitting  quietly  and 
doing  the  work  of  15  men  with  beut  backs  and 

strained  muscles . . . 

The  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  it  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  expect  good  bread  from 
flour  made  of  damaged  graiu  as  pure  milk 
from  cows  with  rations  of  food  tainted  by  age 
or  soured  through  exposure  to  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure.  The  putridity  contained  in  decaying 
food  enters  and  poisons  the  blood,  and  it  is 
from  the  blood  that  the  milk  is  extracted  in 
the  udder.  Let  no  mau  flatter  liimself  that 
the  digestive  organs  can  separate  the  putrid¬ 
ity,  casting  it  aside;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
damaged  material  goes  wherever  the  blood 
goes— to  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  udder, 

and  iu  the  latter  enters  the  milk . 

We  often  speak  of  farm,  cow,  stable  and 
hen  manure  as  if  a  fixed  value  attached  to 
either.  Hen  manure  is  especially  variable  in 
its  mauurial  elements,  Au  analysis  made  by 
Dr.  Goessmanu  of  one  sample  (dry)  shows  a 
value  of  £10.55  per  ton.  It  contained  the 
usual  mixture  of  feathers,  earthy  substances, 
etc.  Of  another  (fresh)  the  analysis  shows  it 

to  be  worth  but  $3.42  per  ton . 

Dr.  Gokhsman  remarks  that  the  value  of 
hen  manure  depends  not  less  on  the  care 
which  is  given  to  keeping  it  than  on  the  kind 
of  food  the  fowls  eat.  The  excretion  of  birds 
undergoes  a  rapid  change ;  a  large  amount  of 
ammonia  is  soon  formed  which  reduces  ma¬ 
terially  its  manurial  value  incase  it  is  allowed 
to  escape.  A  liberal  use  of  plaster  or  of  good 
loam,  or  kieserite  is  first-rate  for  absorbing 
the  ammouia.  The  safest  way  to  secure  the 
full  benefit  of  the  droppings  is  to  gather  them 
often  aud  to  add  directly  the  plaster  or  loam. 
A  sandy  soil  is  of  little  use  as  an  absorbent. . . 

Dr.  Goessmann,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  values  one  sam¬ 
ple  of  tobacco  stems,  as  manure,  at  $14  (SO  per 
ton.  It’contained  of  soluble  potash  7.22  per  cent, 
aud  of  nitrogen  2.05.  Another  sample  ana¬ 
lyzed  showed  a  value  of  but  $8.83  per  ton, 
showing  less  thau  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
Farmers,  he  says,  will  do  well  to  be  careful  in 
buying  tobacco  stems  without  a  stated  guar¬ 
antee  of  composition . . . 

An  analysis  of  hop  refuse  shows  it  to  be 
worth  £3.02  per  ton.  Supplemented  by  some 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  it  might  serve  iu 
place  of  barnyard  manure.  The  average 
barnyard  manure  (partly  rotten)  usually  con¬ 
tains  but  0.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0,20  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  0.0  of  potash . . . 

Dr.  Goessmann  finds  a  sample  of  rotten 
brewers’  grains  to  give  a  value  of  £2.71  per 
ton,  chiefly  on  account  of  0,72  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  aud  0.43  of  phosphoric  acid.  They  con¬ 
tain  more  uitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  than 

barn-yard  manure  aud  less  potash. . 

Glucose  refuse  (dry)  analyzed  to  be  worth 

£0.33  per  ton,  containing  2.02  of  nitrogen . 

Damaged  cotton  seed  meal  was  valued  at 
£14.07  per  ton,  aud  contained  1.26  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  1.21  potash  and  3.73  of  ni¬ 
trogen  . 

The  swindle  with  regard  to  Bohemian  Oats 
lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  sold,  not 
in  the  grain  itself.  Of  this  a  writer  in  the 
National  Stockman  says  that  the  oats  make  a 
good  chicken  feed,  but  for  horses  and  cattle, 
fed  either  ground  or  whole,  they  are  too  rich, 
as  the  hull  of  an  out  aids  digestion.  Tho  Bo¬ 
hemian  Oats  are  hulless,  or  should  bo,  to  be 
like  the  original  seed.  Many  horses  refuse  to 
eat  them.  Those  that  do  are  liable  to  colic, 
from  eating  too  rapidly.  They  can  no  doubt 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 

oatmeal . . . 

Dr.  Newton,  connected  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  oleomargarine  law  in  New 
Jersey,  says  that  since  the  State  and  National 
laws  have  been  enforced  the  sales  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  New  Jersey  have  decreased  60  per 

cent . 

THE  supply  of  horses  for  Eastern  markets  a 
few  years  ago  came  mostly  from  the  northern 
part  of  tho  New  England  States  and  Canada. 
Now  but  few  come  from  those  sections,  the 
most  of  them  coming  from  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghauies.  Western  breeders  have  au  advan-  | 


tage  in  climate  and  the  cost  of  feed,  aud 
buyers  have  found  that  better  stock  is  to  be 
fouud  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  In  horses,  as  in  other  kinds  of  stock, 
tho  West  is  m  the  lead,  and  is  liable  to  remain 
in  that  position . . . 

The  National  Agricultural  Department  re¬ 
port  makes  tho  decrease  in  tho  hog  supply  one 
and  one- half  million  from  last  year,  and  the 
hog  cholera  still  devastating  the  herds  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  This  points  to  good 
prices  for  a  year  at  least.  But  the  pig  multi¬ 
plies  so  fast  that  under  favorable  cireumstan- 
cos  for  this  increase  a  shortage  caunot  be  de- 
pended  ou  for  a  very  long  time  to  keep  up  the 
price.  The  high  prices  throw  on  the  market 
hogs  of  low  quality  that  should  remain  on  the 
farm.  But  prices  iu  the  past  have  fluctuated 
so  much  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
with  mauy  as  to  the  future,  aud  as  a  result 
hogs  are  thrown  on  tho  market  as  soon  as  they 
can  find  a  buyer . 

Dry,  dusty  hay  makes  a  very  unpalatable 
meal  for  horses  that  have  to  work  hard.  The 
best  of  hay  is  liable  to  be  a  little  dusty  at  this 
time  of  tho  year,  and  is  not  injured  at  ail  by 
being  dampened  a  little  before  fed . 

Every  well-bred  stallion  brought  into  your 
neighborhood  will  have  an  influence  ou  t he 
future  value  of  the  horses  in  it.  So  will  every 
poorly-bred  one.  Which  do  you  think  you 
should  encourage.  Which  kind  will  bo  the 
more  beneficial  for  horses? . . . 

Prof.  Forbes,  State  Entomologist  of  Il¬ 
linois,  from  careful  experiments  made,  con¬ 
cludes  that  70  per  cent,  of  flio  loss  commonly 
suffered  by  fruit  growers  fpom  the  coddling 
moth  may  be  prevented  at  a  nominal  expense, 
by  thoroughly  applying  Paris-green  m  a  spray 
with  water,  ouce  or  twice,  iu  early  spring  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  well  set . . . 

Daniel  Batchelor’s  mixture  of  seeds  for 
lawns  is  composed  of  Kentucky  Blue,  Bent 
Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Paoey’s  Dwarf  Rye 
Grass,  Crested  Dog’s  Tail . 

W hen  the  soil  to  become  the  lawn  is  moist 
he  prefers  Rough-stalk  Meadow  Grass  (I’oa 
trivialis),  Red-top,  and  Meadow  Fox-tail.  He 
considers  that  Paeey’s  Dwarf  Rye  Grass  aud 
Crested  Dog’s  Tail  are  especially  adapted  to 
light,  dry  soils.  They  will  continue  green,  he 
says,  in  the  dryest  weather,  even  when  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass  is  apparently  dead. . 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Cauadiau  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  total 
cost  of  convoying  a  steer  from  Toronto  to 
Liverpool  is  £80,  made  up  as  follows:  Rail 
from  Toronto  to  Quebec,  £2,50;  feed,  £2.50; 
attendance,  75  cents;  insurance,  £1.75;  steam¬ 
er  freight,  £12.50.  Thus,  the  cost  of  laying 
down  a  1,600-pound  steer  in  Liverpool  is 
cent  per  pound  live  weight, .  . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXIX. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


From  San  Antonio  to  New  Orleans;  fine, 
fertile  ranges;  negro  life;  droughts;  the 
cotton  belt;  Louisiana  swamps  and  bayous; 
sugar-cane;  arrival  in  the  Crescent  City, 

Wk  left  San  Antonio  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  (April  10)  and  all  that  day  tho  coun¬ 
try  wo  traversed  was  as  beautiful  as  Western 
Texas  had  been  forbidding.  Tho  country  was 
level  and  fertile,  great  prairies  magnificent  in 
luxuriance  of  grass  aud  brilliancy  of  flowers 
and  thousands  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pastures.  But  cuttle  raised  for  tho  sole 
purpose  of  being  slaughtered  are  to  me  a  pain¬ 
ful  sight — second  to  that  of  a  cattle  train 
bound  for  a  slaughter  house.  Negro  women 
were  working  in  the  fields,  plowing  with  one 
horse,  and  not  having  tho  sense  to  wear 
short  instead  of  loug  skirts.  A  largo  party 
of  colored  women,  very  nicely  dressed,  some 
of  them  with  far  more  white  blood  thau  block 
iu  their  veins,  were  passengers  in  the  train 
from  Sun  Antonio.  They  paid  first-class  fares 
and  were  obliged  to  sit  in  the  smoking  car. 
The  conductor,  who  had  been  born  and  reared 
in  New  York  Slate,  told  as  that  sometimes 
colored  women  came  into  the  “white”  cars 
and  he  never  ordered  them  out— it  was  not 
his  business.  But  always  there  were  Southern 
men  aboard  who  forced  them  out.  Again  and 
agaiu  they  had  sued  iu  tho  courts  for  ila  mages, 
but  iu  every  case,  eventually,  the  decisions 
were  against  them.  Ho  admitted  that  it  was 
unjust  that  colored  people  could  not  got  jus¬ 
tice  in  tho  courts,  but  then  what  could  one 
dot  No  one  wanted  to  ride  iu  a  car  with  “nig- 
gers.”  It  seemed  easy  ouough,  I  thought,  to 
give  them  a  separate  first-class  car,  aud  the 
conductor  said  the  plan  had  been  adopted  in 
some  of  the  States  aud^was  required  by  legisla¬ 


tion  as  we  would  see  during  our  trip  through 
the  South. 

The  car  in  which  wo  rode  was  very  long, 
with  a  stove  in  tho  middle  of  it,  and  had  been 
built  by  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Louisiana.  While 
the  country  seemed  to  bo  so  well  watered  and 
wooded,  there  being  always  trees  iu  the  dis¬ 
tant  horizon, yet  spine  natives  of  the  State  told 
us  that  agriculture  was  not  very  profitable 
owing  to  the  droughts  that  so  frequently 
“strike”  the  State.  Nearly  all  of  the  dwellings 
wo  saw  were  negroes’  houses,  but  all  were 
shabby  and  unpainted. 

As  wo  rolled  on  toward  Houston  we  came 
into  the  cotton  belt.  The  plants  were  just 
above  ground,  and  lookod  quite  like  young 
beans.  But  it  was  early  tho  next  morning 
that  we  saw  miles  of  cotton,  a  sugar-cane  and 
rice  plantations.  The  negroes  were  at  work 
in  them  at  five  o’clock  in  tho  morning — the 
usual  time  for  the  beginning  of  a  day’s  work 
here — a  fine  field  for  the  Knights  of  Labor! 
But  happily  for  the  South,  both  for  tho  em¬ 
ployer  aud  employed,  “strikes”  are  as  yet 
unknown  in  coitntry  places.  At  all  the.  sta¬ 
tions  were  bales  of  cotton  aud  the  planters 
bev  ailed  the  low  prices  received  for  it.  Tho 
approach  of  Houston  is  very  pretty,  and  for  a 
city  located  on  a  plain,  the  place  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance,  as  we  saw  it  from  the 
railway  train.  The  consensus  of  opinion  as 
we  heard  it  expressed  iu  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  freed  people,  was  that  they  were  doing 
fairly  well,  especially  such  as  lived  In  the 
country  and  had  little  houses  of  their  own. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  saw  the  sun  go 
down  ou  eastern  Texas,  a  country  iu  every 
natural  sense  so  beautiful  and  with  no  end 
to  the  (lowers — great  masses  of  a  lupin-like 
flower,  sisyrineliium,  piuk  mallows,  prim¬ 
roses,  pink  and  white,  and  forests  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  mesquite  in  the  tenderest  green.  For 
the  three  morning  hours  which  we  had  next 
day,  prior  to  reaching  New  Orleans,  we 
rode  through  swamps  and  bayous.  The  trees 
were  heavily  fringed  with  the  long,  gray  moss 
peculiar  to  the  (South.  Tho  great  fields  of 
sugar  canc  looked  very  like  fields  of  young 
corn,  the  blade  of  the  cane  being  moresluuder ; 
and  the  rice  plantations — but  tho  surface  of 
the  ground, laid  off  in  squares  for  irrigation,  as 
yet  betrayed  no  hint  of  sprouting  rice.  One 
new  thing  we  learned  about  sugar-cane,  and 
that  was  that  the  cane  does  not  grow  in  tho 
plantations  from  seed,  as  a  rule,  but  is  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings  of  the  rhizomes,  aud 
Wood  says  in  his  Botany  that  it  is  seldom 
permitted  to  waste  its  sweetness  in  flowering. 
About  seven  o’clock  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
levee  (locally  pronounced  lev  vy)  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Small  cottages  of  blacks  were  all 
along  the  route.  The  orange  trees  that  wu  saw 
had  for  the  most  part  been  severely  injured  by 
tho  frost  of  the  past  winter,  unprecedented 
for  forty  years,  We  crossed  the  wide  muddy 
Father  of  Waters  in  a  ferry — the  river  lined 
with  steamboats, the  wharfs  piled  with  cotton 
bales  and  lounging  men  of  two  colors.  We 
alighted  at  the  station  of  the  Morgan's  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Texas  R.  R.  It  was  new,  clean — 
delightfully  so— with  first-class  appointments, 
aud  no  smoking  was  allowed.  We  deposited 
our  hand  luggage  there  and  found  that  our 
tranks,  sent  on  from  Los  Angeles  .had  arrived 
several  days  before,  and  for  tho  first  and  only 
time  during  our  long  journey,  had  our  tranks 
remained  iu  a  railway  station  beyond  24  hours 
without  being  charged  25  cents  each  for  the 
first  day,  aud  10  ceuts  each  for  the  succeeding 
days — iu  the  loug  run  quite  an  item  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Moral : — when  you  go  jourueyiug  be¬ 
ware  of  much  luggage. 

Although  it  was  not  overlate  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  we  went  directly  to  tho  French  Market, 
veiy  near  the  station,  and  had  breakfast.  This 
market  is  one  of  the  sights  of  New  Orleans, 
and  is  entirely,  I  judge,  in  tho  hands  of  the 
Creole  population.  It  is  a  vast  caravansary, 
and  oqa  can  buy  ulmost  anything  In  it  from 
an  onion  to  a  full  suit  of  clothes.  I  thought  I 
never  bad  seen  so  many  line  vegetables  else¬ 
where,  aud  fruits  were  iu  greatest  abundance. 
There  are  counters  all  through  the  market 
where  one  can  be  served  with  refreshments; 
but  we  fouud  nothing  really  very  nice  but 
strawberries  and  French  pastry— a  marvel  of 
lightness.  From  the  market  we  walked  up  to 
the  Post  Office,  on  Canal  Street — which 
divides  the  French  quarter  from  the  new 
town,  where  we  found  letters,  which  we  read 
and  answered  in  that  very  convenient  and 
well  arranged  Post  Office. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  April  89. — Our  little 
State  has  been  very  backward  iu  puttiug  ou 
its  spring  suit  of  green,  but  at  last  tho  trees 
and  plants  have  begun  to  look  as  if  spring  had 
at  last  arrived.  Peach  trees  are  in  full  bloom 
as  well  as  cherries  anil  pears.  Strawberries 
are  beginning  to  show  a  few  blossoms.  Wheat 
never  looked  better  at  this  season.  Oats  are 


THE 


up  and  look  well.  Farmers  are  not  up  with 
their  work,  as  they  have  had  so  much  wet 
weather.  Those  on  high  laud  are  about  ready 
to  plant  corn.  If  we  had  not  had  it  so  wet  it 
would  have  been  mostly  planted  by  now. 
Rye  is  largo  enough  to  cut  for  feed.  Hay  and 
grain  are  plentiful.  Stock  looks  well.  Gar¬ 
den  truck  all  up  nicely.  Times  have  been 
very  dull  for  the  last  five  months.  The  past 
winter  was  one  of  the  longest  ever  experi¬ 
enced  here,  as  we  had  four  months  of  good 
winter  weather  and  a  great  umount  of  snow. 
Sleighing  on  the  first  of  April.  The  coldest 
weather  wo  had  it  was  8°  above  zero— not  cold 
formauy  States,  but  wheu  it  gets  so  cold  here 
we  think  it  is  very  severe.  A  great  amount 
of  poultry  is  raised  here.  The  earliest  hatch¬ 
ings  are  about  large  enough  for  market. 
Prices:  wheat  80  cents;  corn  42  cents;  oats  38 
cents;  feed  $18  to  $:3I3  per  ton;  hay  $10  to  $15; 
potatoes  50  cents  to  $1.00;  eggs  13  cents;  but¬ 
ter  25  cents;  poultry  11  cents;  beef  10  cents 
to  16  cents;  pork  8  cents  to  12  cents;  horses, 
high, $75  to  $‘.300;  cattle  in  fair  demand  at  good 
prices.  Hogs  scarce  and  high.  This  little 
State  is  the  home  of  the  peach;  almost  every 
farm  has  an  orchard  varying  iu  size  from 
five  to  100  acres,  and  a  handsomer  sight  it  is 
hard  to  find  than  the  orchards  in  full  bloom. 
Many  thousand  trees  are  set  out  every  year. 
Hmall  fruit  does  finely  ami  is  cultivated  exten¬ 
sively.  Northern  people  are  continually  com¬ 
ing  in  and  buying  farms.  Good,  well  im¬ 
proved  farms  can  be  bought  at  from  $40  to 
$100  per  acre.  Beiug  near  the  ocean  it  is 
not  so  hot  ns  it  is  in  many  States  much  farther 
north.  Fresh  fish,  oysters  and  clams  are 
plenty.  .Shad,  herring  and  many  other  kinds 
of  fish  can  be  bought  at  prices  so  low  that  the 
poorest  cau  afford  them.  Wages  on  farm  $10 
to  $15  a  month  and  found,  or  50  to  75  cents  per 
day.  A.  G.  s'. 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  May  4.— The  present 
week  opened  cold  and  very  dry.  All  over  the 
Northwest,  with  the  exception  of  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  spring  seeding  is  now  so  far  along 
that  no  apprehension  need  be  felt.  The 
acreage  will  bo  large,  if  anything  larger  than 
that  pat  out  iu  the  spring  of  1880,  There  is 
no  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  which  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  seeding  season  of  1880,  In 
fact,  there  is  very  general  encouragement  at 
the  outlook,  so  far  as  growing  the  crop  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  spring  wheat  growers  of  the 
Northwest.  Low  prices  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  appreciable  elFect,  so  far  as  acreage 
is  concerned.  Farmers  have  put  out  every 
acre  possible  where  seed  could  be  procured. 
Railroad  companies  and  elevator  men  have 
loaned  wheat  to  farmers  on  advantageous 
terms.  The  oat  crop  is  showing  some  little 
effects  of  the  cold  and  dry  weather  which  has 
prevailed  ever  since  the  oats  were  sown.  All 
are  telling  of  more  or  less  winter-killing  of 
fall-sown  wheat  from  the  effects  of  the  ex. 
treme  cold,  dry  weather  of  March  and 
a  portion  of  April.  The  rains  wore  not 
timely,  and,  so  far  as  Ohio  is  concerned,  did 
not  have  the  effect  expected.  When  we  cross 
the  Mississippi  River  and  get  into  Kansas, 
there  we  find  the  crop  again  suffering  from 
dry  weather  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
the  development  of  insect  life.  The  reports 
from  Missouri  are  generally  good,  and  the 
best  outlook  seems  to  be  now  in  the  great 
wheat  bolt  iu  Southern  Illinois.  Michigan 
lias  not  been  showing  up  recently  very  well, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  serious 
the  matter  with  the  crop  of  that  State,  and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  Indiuna.  If 
the  present  dry  weather  should  continue,  next 
Saturday  night  will  see  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  corn  in  the  ground.  Farmers  have  not 
boon  anxious  to  commence  planting  until  the 
present  week,  but  as  the  lauds  are  now  ready 
they  do  not  care  to  take  the  risk  of  waiting 
for  wanner  weather.  The  grass  crop  of  the 
country  is  late,  short  and  backward.  We 
have  not  had  rains  sufficient  this  season  to 
give  grass  much  of  a  start.  N.  \v. ' 

Michigan. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  April  29.— April 
has  been  very  dry;  there  has  been  rain  enough 
to  wet  only  half  an  iuch.  Wheat  must  be 
suffering,  it  has  been  quite  frosty  for  several 
days.  Wheat  looks  bad.  On  March  8,  this 
farmers  of  Atheus  organized  a  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  with  15  charter  members.  The  first 
meeting  was  at.  a  private  house  on  April  23. 
The  second  meeting  was  held  at  a  church  at 
Athens.  It  was  well  attended  and  some  able 
papers  were  read  and  important  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed;  82  more  members  joined,  j.  mol. 

New  York. 

Acalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  May  8d.— Those 
that  heeded  the  Rural's  crop  reports  last  sea¬ 
son  in  regard  to  potatoes  must  have  a  fine 
balance  to  place  to  the  Ritual's  credit.  Po¬ 
tatoes  reached  GO  cents  here  the  middle  of 
April,  and  buyers  still  continue  paying  that 
price.  Farming  fairly  begun;  but  few  oats 
sowed  yet.  c.  P<  Gi 


Perry,  Wyoming  Co.,  May,  2. — Wheat 
looks  healthy  and  strong.  A  considerable 
amount  of  plowing  has  been  done,  but  no 
seeding.  A  larger  acreage  of  beans  will  be 
put  in  than  usual — it  is  our  money  crop.  Mar¬ 
rows  and  Red  Kidneys  are  the  kinds  raised. 
Raspberry  bushes  were  badly  killed  by  thq 
frosts  last  winter.  The  prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  crop  of  peaches.  We  have  had 
our  stock  up  since  November  1,  and  probably 
will  not  turn  out  for  two  weeks  yet — over  six 
months  on  fodder.  T.  H.  R. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  May  1. — The  butter  trade 
in  new  butter  is  not  very  brisk,  only  88  pack¬ 
ages  Laving  been  received  last  week.  Jobbers 
pay  18  to  20  cents  to  producers,  and  sell  for  22 
to  24.  Little  Falls  sold  75  packages,  mainly 
at  20  cents.  The  sales  of  cheese  on  the  Board 
this  week  were  active,  with  fair  competition. 
The  total  sales  were  3,550  cheeses,  ruling  at 
12'a  cents,  as  follows:  Seventy-five  boxes  at 
11&  cents,  1,372  at  U%,  607  at  11%,  83  at  12, 
30  at  12%,  2,349  at  12%;  1,207  on  commission 
and  80  on  private  terms.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  number  of  sales  compared  with  the  com¬ 
missions  is  large  unusually  this  year,  and 
shows  confidence  in  the  market.  The  Board 
promises  to  be  steady,  although  begin¬ 
ning  high,  and  a  drop  of  cent  may  be 
expected  soon  iu  the  ruling  price.  Little  Falls 
sold  3,859  boxes,  ruling  at  12%  cents.  No  sales 
of  hops  yet.  Conflicting  reports  from  the  hop 
yards  indicate  a  varied  condition.  In  this 
county  reports  are  fair  ;  in  others  much  dam¬ 
age  is  reported.  r.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 

Auburn,  Susquehanna  Co.,  May  2. — The 
cold,  wet  April  has  greatly  delayed  farm 
work.  Very  little  plowing  has  as  yet  been 
done,  and  very  few  oats  have  been  sown. 
Much  of  the  land  is  so  water-soaked  that  but 
few  will  be  got  in  before  May  9.  May-sown 
oats  usually  fail  here  owing  to  rust.  The 
spring  was  severe  on  winter  grains,  and  the 
weather  must  ho  exceptionally  good  to  make 
half  a  crop.  A  few  pieces  that  were  sown 
early  came  through  in  fair  condition.  Many 
farmers  complain  that  their  sheep  have  win¬ 
tered  poorly.  Veal— quite  an  important 
product  here — is  very  low— 3%' cents  the  out¬ 
side  figure.  Cows  sold  in  March  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  fully  one-third  on  prices  received 
last  spring:  but  nothing  iu  the  butter  market 
seems  to  warrant  it.  The  prospect  for  fruit 
is  good.  Every  peach  tree  I  have  examined 
will  blossom.  Last  year  they  were  iu  full 
bloom  April  29.  Now  the  buds  are  no  larger 
than  wheat  kernels.  All  the  small  fruits  are 
promising.  o.  w.  b. 


Texas. 


Waco,  McLennan  Co.,  May  1.— There  has 
been  of  late  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  this  State,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
relieve  the  long  drought  iu  the  agricultural 
parts  of  Western  Texas.  In  the  country  be¬ 
tween  San  Antonio  and  Austin,  then  north¬ 
east  to  Waco  and  thence  south  to  Bremond 
and  Houston,  oats  and  other  small  grains 
are  failures  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  Corn,  too, 
is  iu  bad  condition.  Unless  we  have  a  co¬ 
pious  rain  soon,  this  will  be  a  bad  year  for 
Texas  agriculture.  L.  h.  m. 

Vermont. 

Bakersfield,  Franklin  Co.,  April  30. 
— Produce  i*  as  follows:  Butter  20  to  25 
cents; eggs,  12  cents;  sugar,  6 to  Scents:  sirup, 
75  cents  a  gallon;  cows,  $25  to  $30;  hay  $10; 
good  farm  horses  from  $100  to  $150;  pigs,  $2 
to  $8.50, 

COMMUSICiTlOXS  RECEIVED  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDLVO 

May  7, 18S7. 

W.  D.  C.-P.  H.  J.-S.B.  P.-P.  B.-C.  H.  D.-Kd.  Me  A. 
— E.  &  B.— J .  H.— W.  D.  G.,  plants  rec’d.— E.  D.  P.,  po¬ 
tatoes  rec'd.-M.  C..  thanks.— R.  L.  J.,  Uianks-S.  \V. 
Co.,— J.  St.  U.— "A  perplexed  reader"—' “Greybeard”— 
J.  R.-J.  I..  H.-L.  8.— E.  McA.-D.  H.  W..— W  Z.  H.-J. 

L.  1.  K.—T.  M.  R.-A.  F.  B.-M.  S.  *  C.  G.-F.  S  — F.  C. 
H.— W.  ff.-H.  D— J.  It.— J.  S.  C.— A.  A.  B.— J.  8.  C— H. 
W.— G.  S.  G-,  thanks— S.  G.  K.— A.  G.— A.  IX— W.  A.  P. 
-L.  K.  S.-J.  H.-C.  A.  G.-E.  R, — J.  H.-tx  U.  Co,— p!  b' 

M. — M.  B.  L.-U.  K.  M.— H.  B.— H.  D.— O.  E.  T.— W.  K.  S. 
-\V.  K.M.-E.  S,— M.  A.  B.— C.A.— A  E.  M.  B..  wr  have 
sent  seeds  to  all  applicants.— C.  S.  A.,  thanks.— C.  B.  A., 
thanks. -J.  It ,  gross  received.— Mrs.  M.  H.— J.  A.  E.  & 
Co.,  corn  received.— M.  E.  P„  flower*  received.— B.  T.— 

C. H.  J.-A.  C.  K.-H,  P.-M.  E.  D.-K.  D.  D.-D.  W.-C. 
II.  J.— J.  3.  A.— J.  K.,  answer  by  rnalL— N.  W.  T«— 
W.  0.  S.— A.  3.  J.-L.  A.  It. — J.  H.  J.-L.  W.  W.-E.  C. 
A.— C.  L.— R.  M.— J.  W.— U  8.— B.  B.— C.  J.  F.-J.  A  C. 
— B.  F.— C.  O.— M.  C„  plants  recelved.-J.  R.-T.  B.— L. 

D. — F.  D.  C.-A.  K.  M.  R— A.  B.— J.  T.— H.  J.  C.-W.  H  . 
K„  clous  received.— S,  L.  J.-8.  &  U„  Co.— 


INDIANA 


JT,  /  UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

rrji  .  _  Write  for  Sample  and  Hook. 

Duane  St.,  New  York  City, 

PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 

Freesin  Itetracta  Alba  Seed,  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year . 25c.  per  packet. 

African  Marigold,  “Eldorado,"  the  largest  blooms  of  Marigold  grown . 10c.  „ 

Phlox  Drniiimouflli,  "President  Cleveland,” large  white  flowers,  with  crim¬ 
son  centre . 10c.  „ 

Chrysanthemum  Seed,  mixed,  saved  from  the  moat  superb  Japan  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Flowers . 50c.  „ 

Cl  ianthus  Dampierf,  bright  scarlet  Greenhouse  Shrub . 10c.  „  \ 

N.  JMThobburn  &  CotfSJfiHNSrNEwYoRk.  y 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT 

That seeds  should  be  new  and  true  to  name.  They  should  be  bought  of  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
the  business.  By  sending  to  us  you  will  get  just  what  you  order,  and  that  which  will  civ.,  yon  satisfaction.  We 
are  Importers  and  growers  of  Seed.  Send  for  our  Catalogue.  1,.  (j,  SHERMAN  <fc  (JO., 

Mention  this  pap, T.  Pro v ideur c-  11.  I. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGRICULTirRAL  Ill  PL  1C  H  ENT's  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposeson  Farm.  etc.  Cheap. Durable, Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  SHEETING  by  theplece from  We. 
per  square  foot,  it  II  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purpcees.  .Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  cts  per  yard,  and  Is  36  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO .  (LIMITED),  r.6  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


LEADING 

WOOD  BEAM  n|  HUf 
REVERSIBLE  rLUW 


THE 


Will  Not 

-  mi  greater  travellers  than  Stanley ;  seed  saved  from  the  odds 

3  JC  r  ends  of  various  crops;  seed  raised  from  unsalable 

v onions,  headless  cabbages,  sprangling  carrots,  or  refuse 
j— — Y?  y  A  beets.  (/  am  noways  happy  to  skew  my  teed  stock!)  But 

>J  Jit  you  want  Northern  seed,  honestly  raised,  home 

s’CAviTikrO F5wr  grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
J A  IQ  Ay  many),  seed  warranted  (see  the  coveril,  valuable  novelties,  some 
—-vydp&ar  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  foT  my  vegetable  and 
rSUhFSBy  flower-seed  catalogue  for  rSSy,  FREE  to  all.  It  contains  6o  varie- 
tles  °*  Leans,  43  of  Pea  s,  41  of  Cabbages  53  of  Melons,  44  of 
Corn,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  a  large  and  choice  variety  of  flower  seed. 

BTiTl  Kf  JAMES  J.  H.  GBEGOBT,  Marblehead,  Maes. 

'London  purple  romoiires 

Farmers,  be  wise  and  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  by  nsmg  LONDON  PURPLE 
which  is  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poison  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Canker  Worms,  Pear  Slags,  Ac.,  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  "London  Purple  ’* 
For  sale  at  all  dealers. »  Full  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

.HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L'TO.  jSffSagfc 

_ Y  ANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 

- .fokbotu  1  and  2  Horses. 

■Nv'v.  Circulars.  _ _ 


BELCHER &TAYLDR 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  S assachusett^^®^^ J  ^  ■" m 


Made  of  Parent 
Lsteeled  Mrt*l*ljK) 

with  Patent  Jr 
^K3kstcel  Shifting  Lever  and 
Clevis,  enabling  the  Plowman  to 
take  any  desired  width  of  fur¬ 
row  without  stopping  his  team. 


$25 


D  LI  A  CPU  A  TCI  Sead  for  BAUGH’S 
I  nv/Ornn  I  C.  I  phosphate  manual 

active.  PERMANENT,  COMPLETE  A  Ml  LI  A  I  RdUC  MANIIDC 

BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  Philadelphia0  pa! 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  P.  R.  Wilson,  potash 
4.59  per  cent.;  nitrogen  equal  to  2  per  cent.  Ammonia. 
Put  up  In  3t»Mb.  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AKD 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  and  IS  per  cent.  Potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  «Jfc  OO., 

Baltimore.  Md. 


Fertilize  your  Lawns  with  WEN- 
DELLS’S  INODOROUS  FERTILIZER. 
Warranted  as  strong  as  any  in  the  Market. 

Five  pounds,  80  cents;  25  pounds,  $1; 
50  pounds,  #1.75;  100  pounds,  $2.75; 
200  pounds,  $4.50. 

F.  H.  WENDELL, 

Fairview,  IV.  J. 


^  KING'S  IMPROVED 

HAY  CARRUR.  I 

led  10  give  aausiachon.  Bend 
far  Illustrated  price  list,  it  win  pay  70m 
Big  dlsooomt  for  early  orders. 

JACOB  mUNMoi  81*.  Morion,  Ok 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


“How  to  save  re-shlngllng,  stop 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  new 
roofs."  Particulars  free  If  you 
mention  this  paper. 


FOR  POL  LTH  Y  BUILDINGS*  wa  are  now 

manor  adoring  a  most  excellent  Roof  for 

$2  per  1 00  Square  Feet, 

Including  nails,  cans  and  paint  for  entire  roof.  We 
also  have  first  quality  tar  sheathing  for  lining  Inside,  a« 

Si. 50  per  Roll  ot  300  Square  Feet, 

Sure  Death  to  Chicken  Lice. 

Keeps  building  cooler  In  summer,  warmer  tn  winter. 


Jj43  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


TRY  IT. 


...VA’A”'!:®;  hard  grained  Salt  dissolves  slowly  and  requires  too  much 

Eurekalalt.  ®pyffuan  excel  the  pure  and  uniform  crystals  of  Higgins 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  1SS7. 


Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Pedigree  Sweet  Corn  of  the  Rural's  Dis¬ 
tribution  is  a  very  dwarf  variety,  grow¬ 
ing  scarcely  1 8  inches  high  in  a  pool'  soil. 
In  a  rich  soil  it  may  be  planted  closely, as 
we  do  not  think  the  plants  will  average 
over  two  to  2 feet  high. 


May  4th  we  planted  small  areas  of  the 
following  kinds  of  sweet  corn — the  older 
varieties  for  comparison:  Leet’s  Early, 
Early  Genesee,  Cory,  Northern  Pedigree, 
Early  Dean,  King  of  the  Earlies,  Early 
Boston  Market,  Triumph,  Ne  plus  ultra, 
Evergreen.  Ne  plus  ultra  is  one  of  the 
very  best  kinds  of  sweet  corn  we  have 
ever  raised,  and  it  is  among  the  most  pro¬ 
lific.  The  cars  arc  shapely,  though  rather 
small;  the  rows  are  very  crooked,  the 
quality  best.  Sometimes  from  three  to 
five  ears  are  borne  upon  a  siugle  stalk. 
It  is  rather  late.  Those  who  raise  sweet 
corn  for  market  will  plant  to  suit  the 
market,  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  pay  too  little  attention 
to  a  rotation  of  t  ,e  best  kinds  for  family 
use,  so  that  their  tables  may  be  supplied 
from  the  earliest  season  of  picking  until 
frost. 

Of  late  years  a  great  shrinkage  has  tak¬ 
en  place  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  has  been  considera¬ 
bly  reduced,  but  no  corresponding  de¬ 
crease  has  been  made  in  the  charges  for 
storage  in  the  elevators  at  the  great  col¬ 
lecting  center,  Chicago.  Agitation  has 
brought  about  considerable  reduction  in 
the  storage  at  several  other  cities  in  the 
West;  but  the  Chicago  monopolists  ob¬ 
stinately  cling  to  the  old  high  charges, 
although  it  is  evident  that  the  position  of 
the  city  as  a  grain  market  is  being  jeop¬ 
ardized  by  the  excessive  elevator  ra^es. 
As  the  owners  are  deaf  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  and  remonstrances  of  the  grain  men, 
an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  latter  to  secure  a  reduction  of 
the  rates  through  the  Legislature,  A  bill 
dealing  with  the  subject  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  but  docs  not  appear  to  satisfy  the 
grain  men.  The  abuse  is  flagrant,”  and 
should  certainly  be  remedied. 

■>  *  »  i 

We  told  our  readers  last  year  that  we 
had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  raspberry 
upon  the  blackberry  and  the  blackberry 
upon  the  raspberry.  The  seeds  were 
planted  at  once  (Aug.  14)  as  taken  from 
the  ripe  berries,  supposing  they  would 
erminate  more  freely  than  if  allowed  to 
ry  and  planted  later.  Whiter  came  and 
still  the  hybrid  seeds  had  not  sprouted. 
The  boxes  were  buried,  and  last  spring 
taken  to  the  greenhouse.  There  arc  now 
eight  little  plants,  all  of  the  raspberry 
crossed  with  the  blackberry.  The  others 
have  not  yet  started.  It  may  be  thought 
that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  write  about 
these  hybrids  when  they  fruit — three 
years  hence  or  more.  But  we  like  to  re¬ 
cord  all  the  work  of  this  kiud  as  it  is 
done.  Such  records  carry  the  weight  of 
evidence  with  them,  and  there  is  little 
need  for  making  allowances  for  guess¬ 
work  or  forgetfulness  when  the  results 
are  placed  before  the  public.  The  little 
plants  resemble  grape-vines  more  than 
they  do  either  raspberries  or  blackberries, 
being  lobed  similarly  and  not  as  yet  as¬ 
suming  the  compouud  form,  with  from 
three  to  five  leaflets, as  in  either  the  black¬ 
berry  or  raspberry.  But  the  stems  are 
thickly  clothed  with  little  prickles  or 
bristles. 


Hydra-headed  Adulteration. — The 
farmers’  fight  against  food  frauds,  as  pic¬ 
tured  on  our  first  page,  is  a  desperate  one. 
The  monster  has  grown  to  an  enormous 
size.  He  is  pushed  on  by  those  who 
have  grown  rich  and  powerful  by  hand¬ 
ling  and  developing  him,  to  attack  the 
farm  interests  represented  by  the  cow  and 
the  pig.  The  men  who  try  to  sell  oleo¬ 
margarine  for  honest  butter,  or  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  for  pure  lard,  or  glucose  for  cane 
sugar,  all  strike  at  the  rights  of  the  farm¬ 
er.  The  frauds  they  have  built  up  and 
now  attempt  to  sustain  cut  the  heart  out 
o l  the  profits^of  the^farm,  and’drive  the 
farmer  to  desperation.  It  is  an  unequal 
contest,  because  organization,  capital  and 
thought  are  on  the  side  of  fraud.  The 


farmer  is  making  a  brave  stand,  however. 
He  has  weakened  oleomargarine,  and  now 
stands  ready  to  attack  the  other  heads. 
Let  him  but  stand  bravely  and  honestly 
by  his  rights,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  property.  Let  him  wait  for  some¬ 
body  else  to  fight  his  battles  for  him,  and 
his  business  will  be  crippled  before  his 
eyes.  Organization,  thought,  and  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  called  to  the  defence  of 
the  farmer. 

Nearly  all  our  exports  to  Europe  con¬ 
sist  of  agricultural  products,  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe  seems  determined  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  these  or  shut  them  out 
altogether  by  starting  or  increasing  import 
duties  on  all  foreign  goods  of  the  kind. 
Within  the  last  twelvemonth  both  France 
and  Germany  have  increased  the  taxes  on 
importations  of  cereals  and  meat,  dressed 
or  on  the  hoof,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  he 
nearly  prohibitory  on  American  goods. 
Italy  has  just  nearly  doubled  her  duties 
on  imported  cereals.  The  farmers  of  Bel¬ 
gium  are  clamoring  for  “protective”  duties 
on  foreign  products  which  compete  with 
their  own.  Even  the  millers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  urgently  demanding 
a  duty  of  $1.25  a  barrel  on  imported  flour, 
though  quite  willing  that  foreign  wheat 
should  still  remain  on  the  free  list;  and 
the  farmers  arc  anxious  for  a  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  cereals  in  all  forms.  While  there 
is  little  probability  that  manufacturing 
Great  Britain  will  tax  the  food  of  her 
millions  of  workmen  for  the  benefit  of  her 
handful  of  farmers,  there  is  a  strong  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  chief  American  agricultural 
products  will  bo  soon  taxed  entirely  out 
of  Continental  Europe.  This  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  which  deserves  at  least  occasional 
consideration. 


To  know  that  the  Rural's  method  of 
planting  corn  is  everywhere  gaining  ad¬ 
vocates,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
farm  papers.  Surface  manuring,  or  fer¬ 
tilizing,  drilling  in  the  seed,  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  after  the  plants  are  up,  and  flat 
cultivation  (i.  e.,  no  hilling  up)  constitute 
that  method.  If  the  Rural  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  the  credit  of  the  first  advocacy 
of  this  method,  we  should  like  to  know 
it,  so  that  we  might  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due — and  we  should  do  it  healt¬ 
hy.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that 
the  farm  press  are  so  chary  of  giving  the 
credit  due  to  us.  We  cannot  understand 
it.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that 
those  who  work  disinterestedly  for  the 
public  good  should  not  care  for  any  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  value  of  their  services, 
but  simply  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  striving  to  do  good.  We  must  try  to 
educate  ourselves  up  to  this  benevolent 
state  of  feeling.  What  we  have  advocat¬ 
ed  for  corn,  the  Rural  has  no  less  advo¬ 
cated  for  potatoes  and  indeed  for  all  hoed 
crops.  Our  experiments  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  seed  potatoes  planted  in 
trenches,  with  the  fertilizer  or  manure, 
or  both,  above  them,  and  with  shallow 
cultivation,  and  without  hilling,  will  give 
larger  and  better  crops  than  any  of  the 
old  systems. 


TnE  President  on  the  Public  Do¬ 
main. — The  abuses  under  the  Land  Laws 
of  the  United  States  have  been  shameful, 
and  some  of  the  most  glaring  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  denounced  in  our  columns. 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  illegally  appropriated  by  rail¬ 
road  companies;  inillious  more  have  been 
fraudulently  taken  possession  of  by  land¬ 
grabbing  syndicates,  cattle-kings,  and 
plutocrats.  Tn  addition  to  these  abuses, 
the  Interior  Department  has  for  years 
aided  such  spoliation  by  withdrawing 
vast  tracts  from  settlement  to  meet  any 
possible  claims  railroad  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions  might  make  upon  the  public  domain. 
Frequently  settlers  have  taken  up  farms 
on  these  lands,  and  expended  years  of 
labor  and  all  their  savings  on  their  im¬ 
provement,  only  to  be  finally  ousted  by 
some  corporation  which  appropriated  the 
results  of  all  their  toil  and  outlay  without 
compensation.  The  policy  outlined  in 
the  President’s  recent  letter  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  on  this  subject  is 
worthy  of  all  consideration.  Tn  it  he 
criticises  the  action  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  in  the  recent  past,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  millions  of  acres  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  land  laws  altogether,  thus 
placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  citizens 
desiring  to  settle  and  make  homes  on 
them,  in  the  interests  of  railroad  com¬ 
panies  having  no  fixed,  certain,  or  defi¬ 
nite  interests  in  them. 

This  state  of  affairs,  he  says,  should  no 
longer  continue,  and  he  suggests  that 
where  corporations  are  actually  entitled 
to  select  any  part  of  the  public  domain, 
thev'should  be  required  to  do  so  from 
tracts  in  whichjsettlcrs  have  no  legal  or 


equitable  interests  and  upon  which  they 
have  made  no  improvements.  Every  rea¬ 
sonable  presumption,  he  declares,  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  settler,  so  as  to 
secure  him  the  rewards  of  his  thrift  and 
industry.  This  broad  and  enlightened 
view  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  public  lands  is  sure  to 
meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  all 
classes,  except,  of  course,  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  land-grabbers  wrho  would  suffer  from 
its  enforcement. 


A  CATTLE  TRUST  COMPANY. 

A  telegram  from  Denver  last  Monday 
says  some  of  the  wealthiest  cattle-men  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Western  Kan¬ 
sas  have  formed  an  association  to  be  called 
the  American  Cattle  Trust  Company,  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $25,000,000.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  fight  the  Chicago  dressed  meat 
ring,  which,  on  a  capital  of  $50,000,000, 
has,  in  five  years,  according  to  reasonable 
estimates,  wrung  $200,000,000  from  meat 
producers  and  consumers.  Within  the 
last  four  years  the  price  paid  for  cattle  to 
the  ranchmen  has  fallen  50  per  cent. ; 
whereas  the  price  to  the  consumers  has 
remained  stationary,  though  the  railroad 
freight  charges  have  also  decreased.  The 
ring  of  slaughterers  at  Chicago  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  embracing  only  five  firms,  fix 
the  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  producer 
and  by  the  consumer,  and  has  been  en¬ 
abled  to  maintain  its  monopoly  by 
secret  and  iniquitous  bargains  with  rail¬ 
roads,  like  those  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  which  have  enabled  it  to  cap¬ 
ture  all  the  oil  business  of  the  country. 
The  moment  for  the  formation  of  the  m*\$ 
organization  is  propitious,  as  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Law  forbids  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  rebates,  and  it  will,  therefore, 
have  a  fairer  show  than  was  hitherto  pos¬ 
sible.  For  the  present,  the  Trust  is  to 
handle  only  the  cattle  of  the  Western 
ranges;  but  it  is  designed  ultimately  to 
control  the  sale  of  all  the  cattle  in  the 
country.  “Let  each  owner  give  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  every  animal  he  owns  for  $5  per 
head,  payable  iu  five  annual  payments, 
with  six  per  ceut.  interest.”  sajs  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  Association,  “such 
payments  to  be  deducted  from  his  beef 
sales.  Let  this  pool  decide  when,  where, 
and  how  all  beef  shall  be  shipped  and 
sold.  Let  no  cattle  be  sold  at  any  price 
or  on  any  terms  except  to  this  pool.”  The 
idea  was  started  several  months  ago.  In 
spite  of  the  Denver  telegram,  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  yet  taken  bodily  shape; 
but  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
some  such  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  $1,500,000,000  invested  iu  the  cattle 
of  the  country  from  being  controlled  as 
they  please  by  five,  sharp,  energetic  and 
unscrupulous  Chicago  business  firms. 

A  COSTLY  LESSON. 

A  fortnight  ago  over  10,000  cattle 
were  quarantined  in  and  about  Chicago. 
Of  these  more  thau  2,000  have  since  been 
slaughtered  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
either  infected  with  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  or  had  been  exposed  to  the 
plague.  Recent  thorough  investigation 
shows  that  the  number  of  infected  beasts 
is  now  greater  than  ever,  as  the  number 
which  have  either  contracted  or  developed 
the  disease  exceeds  that  of  the  beasts  al¬ 
ready  slaughtered.  It  is  uow  very  likely 
that  all  exposed  animals  will  have  to  be 
killed,  and  these  will  include  practically 
nearly  all  in  the  city.  The  large  tracts 
of  unimproved  prairie  within  pasturing 
distance  have  afforded  special  facilities  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  When  this  ap¬ 
peared  last  fall  it  was  confined  to  a  few  sta¬ 
bles  in  which  the  cows  were  fed  on  distil¬ 
lery  refuse,  and  might  have  been  eradicated 
at  comparatively  small  expense.  Feeding 
on  distillery  slops  was  stopped,  and  those 
of  the  stabled  animals  that  were  not 
slaughtered  or  have  not  died  have  helped 
to  spread  the  disease  among  other  herds, 
and  now  the  cost  of  stamping  out  the  pla¬ 
gue  will  he  ten  times  heavier  than  it  would 
pave  been  then.  The  Board  of  Health  and 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  were  earnest 
for  prompt  measures;  but  the  State  Live- 
Stock  Commissioners  and  the  Legislature 
were  culpably  dilatory.  Now,  however, 
the  State  and  National  authorities  are 
working  harmoniously.  All  the  herds  in 
the  infected  districts  have  been  corralled, 
and  every  infected  and  suspected  animal 
has  been  tagged  and  numbered  to  prevent 
clandestine  removal,  though  the  verterin- 
arians  had  to  be  protected  by  the  police 
from  the  violence  of  the  owners  while  the 
collection  was  in  progress. 

The  opposition  of  these  must  soon  cease 
both  because  it  is  useless,  and  because 
each  animal  condemned  to  death  is  ap¬ 
praised  and  the  appraised  value  is  paid 
by  the  National^Goverument.  No  fancy 
price,  however,  ia  allowed  for  choice  ped¬ 


igree  or  fine  record,  the  value  of  the  beast 
for  the  shambles  or  the  dairy  being  the 
the  only  standard.  If  the  body  proves 
sound  it  is  sold  to  the  slaughter-houses. 
Had  the  present  energetic  measures  been 
adopted  five  or  six  months  ago  the  expense 
would  have  been  less,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  smaller  number  of  animals  to  be 
killed,  but  also  because  the  value  of  milch 
cows  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was 
then,  with  winter  ahead.  Moreover,  win¬ 
ter  is  a  much  better  season  than  summer 
for  the  work,  because  the  stock  arc  all 
shut  up  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter 
they  arc  permitted  to  roam  in  herds, 
crossing  each  others’ tracks  and  spreading 
the  plague.  The  costly  lesson  taught  by 
the  Chicago  outbreak— the  most  extensive 
and  expensive  ever  known  in  this  country 
— should  be  a  warning  to  all  other  places 
visited  by  the  disease. 


brevities. 


See  next  week’s  Rural  for  a  report  of  the 
Dairy  Show, 

BLACK  Javas,  the  Downy  Plymouth  Rock 
ami  the  Patagonia u  are  the  fowls  which  it  is 
proposed  to  try  at  the  R.  Cl,  this  season. 
Counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
however,  is  a  risky  business. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the 
disclosures  of  the  secrets  of  the  “swill  milk” 
trade  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn.  Men  who 
would  engage  in  such  n  wretched  business  are 
public  enemies  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
There  should  be  no  mercy  for  those  who  sup¬ 
ply  such  vile  stuff'  as  this  “swill  milk”  is 
shown  to  be. 

Prof  Cook’s  interesting  article  about  Lon¬ 
don-purple  and  Paris-green  for  the  codling 
moth,  on  page  820,  states  that  the  former,  if 
used  too  freely,  is  a  little  less  likely  to  blight 
the  foliage  than  the  other.  We  have  never 
used  either  for  anything  but  to  kill  the  pota¬ 
to  beetle,  and  we  have  found  that  the  reverse 
is  true  as  to  potato  foliage. 

Skk  next  week's  Rural  for  a  report  of  the 
Dairy  Show.  We  shall  depart  somewhat 
from  the  usual  method  of  writing  up  such  re¬ 
ports.  We  wish  to  give  only  what  seems  to 
ho  new,  striking  or  useful.  Reports  are  too 
frequently  filled  with  uninteresting  details 
which  render  them  dry  reading  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  something  from  them. 

A  Western  friend  with  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  at  calf  rearing,  writes  that  he  has 
tried  with  success  the  following  plan  of  hand¬ 
ling  skimmod-milk:  As  soon  as  the  cream  is 
removed,  the  milk  is  boated  to  150°  and  then 
cooled  to  4.V*  and  kept  at,  that  temperature 
until  feeding  time,  when  it  is  heated  to  90°. 
This  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  utilize  the 
milk  sweet.  Whey  works  much  the  same, 
though  worth  less  for  feeding. 

Those  who  enjoy  raising  seedling  small 
fruits  may  not  know  that  tiny  seedlings  of 
currants  and  gooseberries  may  now  be  found 
under  almost  every  bush,  The  seeds  which 
have  remained  iu  the  soil  through  the  winter 
are  now  sprouting.  Some  of  the  little  plants 
are  now  developing  the  second  or  true  leaves. 
These  may  be  carefully  transplanted  to  little 
jots  and  eared  for  until  July,  when  they  may 
ie  thumped  out  into  well-prepared  plots  iu  the 
garden. 

True  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  small  herds 
of  Jersey  grades  that  we  have  ever  seen,  told 
us  the  rules  he  had  employed  in  building  up 
his  herd.  He  uses  the  best  bull  in  the  town¬ 
ship;  sj tends  a  day  iu  looking  at  all  the  bulls 
within  reach.  He  raises  calves  from  his  best 
cows.  When  he  starts  out  to  buy  a  now  cow, 
ho  goes  prepared  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a 
good  animal.  Too  many  farmers  put  $35  or 
$40  in  their  pockets  and  start  out  to  get  a  cow 
for  that  money.  An  $80  cow  cun  be  made  to 
give  a  larger  profit  than  u  $30  cow. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  manner  iu  which  the  recent 
society  election  was  conducted.  He  and  his 
defeated  associates  carried  the  matter  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  court  has  decided 
against  them,  and  Mr  Woodward  is  now  clear¬ 
ly  entitled  to  the  office.  We  are  glad  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  thus  decided.  There  can  now  be 
no  question  about  tho  office.  We  hope  the 
society,  under  its  now  management,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  liuo  it  has  so  well  marked  out. 

Years  ago,  when  we  commenced  to  raise 
peanuts,  the  Rural  presented  engravings 
from  nature,  showing  how  the  plants,  flowers 
and  nuts  form.  It  is  an  interesting  study 
for  all,  but  especially  for  those  who  suppose, 
as  mauy  do,  that  tho  nut  forms  and  grows  hko 
a  potato,  The  nut  is  the  fruit.  The  growth 
of  the  pistil,  how  it  pushes  itself  into  the  soil, 
even  though  the  latter  be  quite  bard,  mid  then 
forms  the  peanut,  are  remarkable.  The  pea¬ 
nut  plant  resembles  the  pea,  belongs  to  the 
same  rumily,  and  the  fruit  is  indeed  well 
named  “pea-uut.”  It  may  bo  well  to  remind 
our  young  readers  that  it  is  easy  to  raise  pea¬ 
nuts  as  far  north  as  New  York  or  Chicago  in 
favorable  seasons.  Plant  the  nuts  in  drills  a 
foot  apart  iu  mellow  soil — the  drills  two  feet 
apart. 

Many  a  cow  has  had  nothing  but  dry  fod¬ 
der  for  five  mouths.  A  bit  of  green  ryo  would 
do  them  u  world  of  good.  They  stand  iu  the 
dry, dusty  barn-yards  and  look  longingly  over 
the  fence  at  the  rye  field.  When  toe  pasture 
is  fit  for  them  they  will  gorge  themselves  for  a 
week,  and  thou  scour  for  a  week  longer,  if  no 
worse  complaint,  attacks  thorn.  They  should 
have  had  green  food  for  the  past  month.  1  he 
rye  has  been  heavy  enough  to  feed  or  to  cut 
for  that  time.  The  cows  would  have*  given 
far  better  returns  at  the  pall  if  they  could 
iiave  bad  the  ruu  of  the  rye  field  for  an  hour 
everyday.  There  should  be  a  piece  of  rye 
sown  clone  to  every  barn-yard  for  tho  use  of 
the  cattle  iu  early  spring.  This  is  the  easiest 
and  most  practical  way  to  begin  practicing 
tlie.soiling.. system.  It  will  pay  as  well  as  any 
other  part  of  it  too,  r _  _ 
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( Continued  from  page  319.) 

DAIRY  SHOW  NOTES. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people,  who  should 
attend  the  dairy  show— consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  dairy  products.  City  people  desire 
a  pure  article  of  butter  and  are  ready  to  pay 
for  it.  They  will  not  buy  poor  stuff  if  they 
can  help  it.  When  they  visit  a  first-class 
dairy  show  they  see  the  very  ideal  product  of 
the  churn.  The  sight  puts  them  forever 
agaiust  butter  about  w'hieh  there  is  the  least 
suspicion  of  uncleanliness.  If  there  were  no 
dairy  shows  there  would  lie  a  better  market 
for  poor  butter.  So  such  shows  are  educators. 
If  the  but  ter  producer  does  not  keep  pace  with 
this  education,  he  will  be  left  out  of  the  race. 
He  must  go  and  see  what  people  want  and 
how  this  want  is  to  be  supplied. 

The  Now  York  Dairy  Show  is  held  at  the 
right  place.  Within  a  radius  of  eight  miles 
of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  are  nearly 
2, .*100,000  people  who  are  consumers  of  butter 
and  cheese.  No  space  of  equal  size  in  this 
country  contains  so  many  non-producers  of 
focal.  The  demand  for  good  butter  will  be 
wonderfully  increased  by  this  exhibition. 
The  demand  for  poor  butter  will  be  corres¬ 
pondingly  decreased. 

City  people  provide  the  butter  market.  A 
dairymau  may  think  his  butter  is  good  enough 
for  himself  or  for  his  own  family  or  for  any¬ 
body  else.  Ho  is  welcome  to  his  owu  opinion. 
Unless  he  can  make  his  customers  believe  it  is 
good  enough  for  them,  he  will  do  a  poor  busi¬ 
ness.  At  a  dairy  show  he  can  find  out  two 
things:  the  kind  of  butter  peoplo  want  to  buy, 
and  the  way  such  butter  is  made.  At  this 
date  tons  of  butter  are  sold  at  12  cents  per 
pound.  Plenty  more  is  sold  at  00  cents  per 
pound.  The  12-cent  butter  is  a  drug  upon  the 
market.  Dealers  cannot  get  enough  of  the 
60-cent  butter.  How  is  this?  Is  not  butter, 
butter?  Auatyze  the  12-cent  butter  and  its 
aristocratic  neighbor  and  there  would  lie  very 
little  difference  shown.  The  chemist  cannot 
analyze  flavor,  odor  and  grain,  There  is  no 
reaction  known  for  the  disgust  which  fills  the 
mind  at  the  thought  of  uncleanliness  in  the 
butter  plate.  No  analysis  has  ever  been  given 
of  the  satisfaction  which  a  thorough  belief  in 
the  honesty  and  carefulness  of  a  dairyman  can 
give.  Half  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  the 
two  butter’s  is  given  for  the  knowledge  that 
the  maker  of  the  best  article  has  iuterest 
enough  in  his  business  to  use  the  best  tools,  the 
best  salt,  tho  best  feed  and  the  best  cows. 
Cows,  tools,  feed  and  salt  are  all  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  a  groat  dairy  show.  Therefore  it  is 
an  education  for  all  who  attend. 

When  you  go  to  the  dairy  show  makeup 
your  mind  what  you  want  to  find  out.  Exhi¬ 
bitors  are  glad  to  show  their  goods  and  answer 
questions.  That  is  what  they  come  for.  Still, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  foolish 
questions  that  anybody  with  common  sense 
yrould  not  ask.  Get  a  catalogue  and  look  it 
over  before  you  look  the  show  over.  Suppose 
you  want  to  know  how  to  make  good  butter. 
Trace  it  through  its  life.  It  begins  at  the 
cow’s  mouth  and  emls  at  the  butter  plate. 
Begin  with  the  cows.  There  are  four  breeds 
on  exhibition — Jerseys,  Holstein-Friesians, 
Guernseys  and  Ayrshires.  Ask  those  in 
charge  questions  like  these:  What  grain  ra¬ 
tions  do  you  feed?  Ensilage?  How  about 
cotton-seed  meal,  oil-meal,  etc.  ?  How  much 
better  is  a  thoroughbred  than  a  gi’ade?  Does 
it  pay  to  bent  water  in  winter? 

Milk  pails,  strainers,  milking  machines, 
etc.,  come  next.  Look  them  all  over.  See 
which  you  like  best.  Perhaps  you  can’t  afford 
to  buy  them,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  see 
which  is  best.  It  will  save  you  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  when  you  get  so  that  you  con  buy  them. 
Look  at  the  dairy  thermometers  aud  see  how 
nicely  they  work.  Thousands  of  "dairy¬ 
maids”  still  fix  the  temperature  of  the  cream 
by  sticking  a  finger  into  it.  Some  of  them  get 
it  pretty  near,  but  a  thermometer  is  safer. 
Look  at  tho  cream  testers.  How  do  you  know 
which  your  good  cows  are?  How  can  you 
tell  except  by  testing.'  You  will  find  straiu- 
ers  here  that  will  lieat  the  old  cloth  at  home 
out  of  sight.  It  has  long  been  claimed  that  uo 
milking  machiue  has  over  been  invented  that 
can  boat  the  human  baud.  Watch  those  in 
operation  at  the  show. 

Study  out  the  different  methods  of  cream 
raisiug.  We  know  a  farmer  who  went  to  a 
dairy  show  and  saw  a  lirst-dass  creamer  in 
operation.  It  pleased  him  so  that  ho  went 
homo  and  sold  his  beet  cow  in  order  to  buy 
one.  He  calls  it  the  best  business  he  over  did. 
He  nmk6s,better  butter  aud  saves  his  wife  a 
vast  amount  of  work.  The  days  for  setting 
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milk  in  shallow  pans  in  a  corner  of  the  kit¬ 
chen,  skimming  the  cream  with  the  fingers 
and  washing  and  handling  pans  time  after 
time  have  gone  for  enterprising  farmers. 
Look  over  the  Cooley,  Moseley  and  Stoddard 
and  other  creamers.  One  of  these  implements 
will  be  found  in  the  pedigree  of  first-class 
butter.  _ _ 

Next  the  churns  and  butter  workers.  The 
original  cbiun  was  a  sheepskin  bottle.  Placed 
beside  some  of  the  modern  churns  it  would 
seem  odd  enough,  yet  the  main  principle  upon 
which  the  butter  is  brought  out  of  the  churn 
is  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  bottle  was  used. 
The  story  of  the  fi  rst  elm  ruing  has  never  been 
told.  The  original  butter  maker  should  Fie 
honored.  He  was  a  Barbarian  living  so  many 
years  ago  that  the  original  record  has  been 
lost.  He  went  wandering  over  the  rocks  one 
da /.  For  lunch  lie  had  a  piece  of  black  bread 
and  a  skin  bottle  of  goat’s  milk.  A  member 
of  a  hostile  trilie  caught  sight  of  him.  The 
original  butter  maker,  being  the  smaller  man, 
ran  away.  After  several  miles'  running  and 
jumping  over  the  rocks  he  distanced  his  ene¬ 
my.  His  run  made  him  hungry  and  he  sat 
down  to  eat.  The  broad  was  all  right,  but  the 
running  and  jumping  had  churned  the  bottle 
of  milk  into  a  mass  of  butter  and  a  quantity 
of  butter-milk.  The  butter  spread  on  the 
bread  made  such  an  excellent  meal  that  the 
Barbarian  vowed  never  to  be  without  it  again. 
He  only  knew  of  one  way  to  churn.  When¬ 
ever  he  wanted  butter  he  fastened  a  bottle  of 
milk  to  his  wife’s  back  and  chased  her  up  and 
down  the  hills  till  the  butter  "canie  ”  The 
art  was  never  lost.  In  some  respects  it  was 
slowly  improved,  though  the  Mexican  still 
hangs  his  cream  up  in  a  skin  case  aud  beats  it 
with  a  stick,  while  the  Patagonian  still  ties  the 
skin  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  mid  drives  it  over 
rough  ground.  But  in  one  respect,  viz:  that 
of  making  the  work  as  hard  as  possible  for 
the  wife,  the  process  stood  still  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.  The  farmer  no  longer  chases  his  wife 
up  ami  down  hill,  but  he  makes  her  bend  over 
an  old  dash  churn  and  he  provides  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pans  and  shelves  that  make  work  as 
bard  as  possible.  The  modern  creamer  and 
the  modern  churn  are  as  necessary  to 
the  housewife  as  tho  mowing  machine  and 
the  reaper  are  to  her  husband.  Examine 
the  churns  on  exhibition.  Thousands  of  the 
old-style  dash  churns  are  still  made.  They 
are  rarely  exhibited  among  first-class  dairy 
implements.  They  have  no  recommendation 
but  cheapness.  It  is  time  they  were  banished. 
They  have  worn  out  many  a  woman's  life. 
They  are  responsible  for  tons  of  poor  butter. 
The  Davis  Swing  is  a  type  of  churn  that  meets 
with  much  favor.  By  swaying  the  churn  to 
and  fro  the  cream  is  dashed  from  one  side  to 
another  with  considerable  force.  The  cream 
is  given  more  of  a  shaking  than  is  the 
case  whore  one  of  the  box  or  barrel  churns  is 
used.  In  these  the  cream  is  thrown  by  its  own 
weight  f^orn  one  end  to  the  other,  as  the 
churn  is  turned  over  and  over  by  means  of  a 
crank.  The  Blanchard  churn  still  retains  the 
dasher,  but  it  is  turned  by  moaus  of  a  crank 
and  beats  the  cream  a  series  of  rapid  blows  with 
narrow  paddles.  All  these  churns  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  studied.  They  are  all  "the  best” 
in  somebody's  eyes. 


BuTTEK-workers  are  as  numerous  as  churns. 
It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate  them 
all.  There  is  the  heavy  roller  that  squeezes 
tho  water  out  of  the  butter  by  its  weight 
when  rolled  back  and  forth.  Other  workers 
are  in  the  form  of  fiuted  rolls  that  pass  over 
the  butter  like  the  wheel  of  a  steamboat  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  water  only  in  one  case  the 
boat  moves  over  the  water,  while  in  the  other 
the  butter  moves  uuder  the  fluted  roll. 
The  lever  butter-worker  employs  a  dif¬ 
ferent  principle  from  either  of  the 
above.  In  this  a  square  or  flat  lever 
is  pressed  down  upon  the  butter  until  the 
moisture  or  buttermilk  is  squeezed  out.  Each 
of  these  systems  has  some  advantages,  and 
will  be  a  great  help  in  any  dairy  when  intelli¬ 
gently  used.  In  Denmark  butter  is  kneaded 
with  the  hands  like  bread.  The  bauds  are 
first  dipped  into  warm  water  and  then  into 
cold  buttermilk.  On  most  farms  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  butter  is  worked  with  tho  old-style 
paddle.  W  e  have  seen  butter  made  by  stirring 
tho  cream  in  an  earthen  dish  with  au  iron 
spoon,  and  thou  working  it  with  the  spoon 
handle.  In  working  butter  with  the  hand  or 
the  paddle,  the  tendency  is  to  work  it  too 
much  aud  make  it  sulvy.  With  a  butter- work- 
er  one  can  soon  learn  just  how  much  work  is 
required,  and  turn  out  a  uniformly,  worked 
product.  Wo  know  a  farmer’s  wife  who  made 
first-class  batter  which  was  sold  to  critical 
customers.  All  who  pay  a  good  price  for  but¬ 
ter  are  critical.  Tho  fear  that  she  might  un¬ 
derwork  or  overwork  her  butter  worried  her 
so  that  she  did  spoil  some  of  it.  Her  husband 
bought  a  good  butter-worker.  She  soou 
learned  that  the  work  done  with  this  was  uni¬ 


form.  After  a  few  times  trying,  she  could  do 
just  so  much  work  with  it  and  knew  that  its 
working  was  the  same  as  that  given  the  pre¬ 
vious  churniug.  While  good  butter  can  be 
made  with  the  old  paddle,  the  butter-worker 
is  safer  and  easier. 


Salt  plays  an  important  part  in  good  butter. 
Many  persons  prefer  perfectly  fresh  butter, 
without  a  grain  of  salt  in  it.  The  majority 
of  customers  desire  salt.  It  pays  to  get  the 
best  if  you  get  any.  Which  is  the  best?  Some 
say  one  brand,  some  another.  When  you 
hear  of  a  dairyman  selling  his  butter  for  a 
fancy  price  find  out  what  salt  he  uses.  That 
is  the  best  test  known.  Get  circulars  of  all 
the  brands  of  salt  on  exhibition  and  study 
them  over.  Salt  is  often  spoiled  after  buying. 
If  kept  in  damp,  dirty  places,  or  near  to  bad- 
smelling  substances,  it  will  spoil  any  butter  it 
goes  into.  The  salt  for  the  dairy  should  be  as 
well  kept  as  the  sugar  that  goes  into  food.  It 
is  more  susceptible  to  foul  odors  than  the 
sugar  is.  All  the  famous  brands  of  salt  are 
on  exhibition.  Find  out  the  names  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  use  them.  Get  a  good  supply  of  cir¬ 
culars.  The  manufacturer  aims  in  his  circu¬ 
lar  to  state  his  case  as  plainly  and  simply  as 
he  can.  They  are  all  special  pleas  gotten  up 
to  sell  goods  and  to  state  the  best  that  can  be 
said  about  them,  but  they  also  contain  sound 
facts  and  information  that  will  help  anybody 
who  aims  to  excel  in  the  dairy  business. 

Butter  colors  occasion  some  dispute  among 
dairymen.  Many  claim  that  arti  ficially  colored 
butter  is  a  fraud.  In  the  South  many  people 
object  to  such  butter  as  "painted”  or  “medi¬ 
cated.”  It  is  known  that  butter  made  from 
the  milk  of  well-fed  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows, 
or  their  grades,  will  never  need  bdv  coloring, 
and  that  the  addition  of  coloring  matter  only 
makes  poor  butter  pass  for  something  which 
it  is  not.  Those  who  use  the  butter  colors  say 
they  are  as  harmless  as  salt  ami  often  as  ne¬ 
cessary  to  please  their  customers.  One  clause 
of  the  recent  decision  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  oleomargarine  case  has  been  con¬ 
strued  by  the  enemies  of  butter  colei’s  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  against  the  use  of  these  materials. 

Butter  prints  and  packages  are  here  with¬ 
out  number.  Nothing  helps  the  sale  of  butter 
so  much  as  a  neat  and  tasty  appearance.  A 
cheap  and  neat  gift  package,  like  a  wooden 
pail  or  box,  will  always  help.  The  glass  jars 
and  cans  used  by  some  dairymen  can  only  be 
used  in  supplying  fancy  costumers.  The  taste 
of  the  customer  must  be  consulted  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Some  customers  want  the  butter  pressed 
into  a  solid,  brick-like  form, while  others  desire 
a  softer,  bulkier  mass.  One  advantage  to 
come  from  attending  a  dairy  show  is  the  fact 
that  all  kinds  of  packages  and  prints  can  be 
seen  and  compared..  A  practical  dairyman 
can  pick  out  the  ones  that  seem  best  suited  to 
his  needs.  _ 

Our  report  of  the  Dairy  Show,  next  week, 
will  be  in  the  form  of  answers  and  comments 
to  the  questions  and  suggestions  we  have 
offered.  The  point  is  to  find  out  how  good 
butter  and  cheese  are  made.  W e  shall  try  to 
take  our  readers  with  us  through  the  show, 
from  the  cattle  to  the  implements,  praising 
what  seems  good  and  criticizing  what  seems 
imperfect, and  learning  all  we  can.  W e  shall  be 
glad  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  improved 
cattle  aud  dairy  implements.  Too  many 
farmers  lose  time  and  money  in  trying  to  do 
first-class  work  with  second  class  cows  and 
tools.  While  such  a  large  proportion  of  but¬ 
ter  makers  stick  to  the  old  ways  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  too  much  about  new  methods. 


or  sheep  a  profit  could  be  made.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  would  feel  ashamed  to  be  known  as  goat- 
keepers  and  most  people  would  be  disgusted 
at  the  thought  of  drinking  the  milk  of  a  sheep. 
The  milk  of  the  goat  is  richer  in  sugar, caseine 
and  salts  than  that  of  the  cow.  Sheep  milk  is 
richer  than  either  in  caseine  and  salts.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  European  cheeses  for  which 
epicures  in  this  country  pay  great  prices,  are 
made  from  sheep’s  milk.  The  milk  of  the  ass 
or  donkey  is  highly  prized  as  a  diet  for  dys¬ 
peptics.  Some  remarkable  cures  are  report¬ 
ed  from  its  use.  The  milk  of  mares  is  used  by 
the  Tartars  in  various  ways.  In  fact  there  is 
little  beyond  popular  opinion  and  custom  to 
warrant  tho  general  belief  that  the  milk  of 
the  cow  is  the  best  and  most  economical  that 
can  be  produced.  Dairy  shows  would  do  a 
real  good  by  encouraging  exhibitions  of  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  from  goats  and  sheep. 


The  managers  of  the  Dairy  Show  class  Jer¬ 
seys,  Holsteins,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires  as 
the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  Jerseys  are  most 
largely  represented.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Ayrshires  are  second  in  uumbers.  No 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  “boom”  the 
Ayrshire,  but  for  serviceable  work  at  the  pail 
and  churn  she  has  a  remarkable  record.  Mauy 
famous  old  cows  are  on  exhibition.  Their 
names  are  household  words  iu  dairy  districts. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  the  farmer 
to  bring  together  a  herd  of  animals  equal  to 
these  famous  cows.  They  represent  the  very 
highest  ideal  that  money  and  the  breeder's  art 
cau  produce.  They  were  produced  by  careful 
selection,  good  feeding  aud  proper  handling. 
The  farmer  should,  as  far  as  he  cau,  imitate 
the  breeder  in  building  up  his  herd.  This  cau 
lie  done,  on  a  small  scale,  at  least,  by  using 
the  best  bull  to  be  found  iu  the  township,  aud 
properly  caring  for  cattle.  By  examining  a 
champion  cow,  we  cau  know  what  points  to 
look  for  in  buying  dairy  stock. 


Marseilles  Quilts. 

Messrs. 

JAMES  McCREERY &  CO. 

offer  2  OOO  Imported  Mar¬ 
seilles  Quilts,  full  size,  at 
$3.35,  same  as  we  have  for¬ 
merly  sold  at  §5.00;  also 
3,000  Domestic  Marseilles 
at  $1  75,  formerly  $2.75; 
also  an  assortment  of 

EMBROIDERED  SUMMER  ROBES 

in  Zephyr,  Et amine  and 
Nainsook  —  white  and  co¬ 
lored— in  great  variety  and 
at  prices  ranging  from 
$2.00  to  $10.00  each,  being 
considerably  less  than  halt 
cost. 

The  above  are  genuine 
Bargains,  and  deserve  im¬ 
mediate  attention. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 

JAMES  IcCEEERY  &  C0„ 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New'  lrork. 


BAKER’S  GREAT 

AMERICAN  SPECIFIC. 

A  Valuable  Remedy  lor  ihe  Home  and  the 
Stable. 

Unexcelled  for  Horses  Cattle  and  F owl. 

TAKEN  INTERN  ALLY.  It  cures  Dysentery,  Cramps. 
Cholera,  Cholera  Morbus,  Summer  Complaint. 

APPLIED  EXTERNALLY,  it  Instantly  relieves  Rheu¬ 
matism.  Neuralgia,  selatlea,  Lame  Back  and  side. 
Pleurisy.  Sprains  and  Bruises.  Sore  Throat .  Sore  and 
Weak  Lungs.  Bums.  INK---.  Stings  of  Insects,  Toothache, 
t  alt  Rheum.  Croup,  and  numerous  otner  afflictions  or 
humnnll  v.  Equally  good  for  diseases  of  animals. 

Ska  Captains  carry  it  Iu  place  or  a  medicine  chest. 
Every  fanner  should  have  a  bottle  both  In  his  house 
andbaru.  It  will  save  many  a  doctor’s  bill.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  cure  scours  lu  calves.  Unexcelled  in  Pleuro- 
Pneumonln. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  by  the  Manufacturers. 
Send  for  circular. 

MAI  BICE  BAKER  &  CO., 

‘ill*  Middle  St.,  Portland  Maine. 

COMBINATION  FENCE. 

Formed  of  Cedar  Pickets.  Omily  interwoven  with  Gal¬ 
vanized  steel  \\  Ire  at  any  distance  apart.  Maintains 
Its  superiority  as  the  Stuonqes-  and  Most  Convenient 
Fence  for  Farmers.  Gakpent.us,  Poturav  Raisers, 
etc.,  yet  Introduced.  Delivered  from  machine  In  rolls 
of  Uv  Feet,  making  It  very  convenient  for  shipment. 


For  price,  etc  .  apply 
D.  SMITH,  Manulii 


to 


iii'iurer.  Mount  llolly,  N.  J. 


THE  PINE  STOCK  FAKiL 

Holstein  -  Friesian  Cattle. 

Choice  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Corre¬ 
spondence  sol  lotted.  Inspection  Invited. 

Edward  S.  f’nve,  Suft. 
Chas.  H.  Fitch.  Prop.,  Pepperell,  Mass. 


The  hundreds  of  appliances  for  turning  out 
lairy  products  suggest  the  utilization  of  the 
v  as  ted  milk  of  the  country.  Why  not  make 
lseof  the  milk  of  goats  and  sheep?  On  huu- 
Ireds  of  farms  butter  aud  cheese  are  made  from 
;ows’  nnlk  with  little  profit  or  an  actual  loss, if 
abor  is  counted  at  a  fair  price.  With]  goats 


Fall  Washington  Territ«>r>  Fruits.  I  1887 

tiros  d’Ayen  Prune.  Puyallup  Mammoth  (New)  and 
Champion  Gooseberries.  Evergreen  Blackberry  and 
Red  Huckleberry.  Washington  red  ttmverlng  Cur¬ 
rant.  Catalogue  free.  .1.  M  OGLE, 

Puynllup.  W  nsta.  Ter. 

pbativxos¥  BED3>ma7ri 

Tli«  best  and  cheapest  Litter  for  bedding  Horses. 
Cows.aml  all  domestic  animals,  and  especially  adapted 
for  Menageries,  Kennels,  etc.  Being  spongy  and  elas¬ 
tic.  It  nbsorbes  more  moisture  than  any  known  bed¬ 
ding.  Keeps  horses  and  cattle  clean,  aud  the  air  pure. 
It  yields  a  rich  fertilizer.  Will  outlast  double  Us  weight 
of ‘straw.  I*.  1)01  GHKKTY,  Importer, 

85  White  Si,.  New  York. 


McDOUGA  1,L’8  NoN-Potsosors  SHEEP  DIP  and 
CATTLE  DRESSING,  SCAB  SPECIFIC  and  INSECT’ 
EXTERMINATOR. 

For  use  as  a  Dip.  Ointment  or  soap  on  Sheep,  Cattle, 
Horses,  Dogs.  Poultry,  Vines,  Trees,  etc.  instantly 
deslrvvs  Ticks,  Lice  and  all  Insects,  and  prevents  the 
at  tacks  of  Flies  on  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Horses. 

F.  PORTER  THAYER  Sc  SuN,  Monapers, 

liM  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
PT  Send  for  Circulars. 
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Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


COUNTRY  COMMENTS. 

The  scientists  who  philosophize  on  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  ought  to  write  us  a  whole 
bundle  of  essays  on  the  advantages  of  country 
life.  They  need  not  go  far  for  their  text.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  in  towns  and  villages 
the  average  youth  of  20  is  very  inferior  phys¬ 
ically  to  the  average  girl  of  the  same  age.  On 
every  ferryboat  or  street  car  one  sees  straight, 
blooming  girls  accompanied  by  little,  weazeu, 
effeminate  specimens  of  mankind.  Either  the 
artificial  life  of  towns  is  more  trying  to  men 
than  women,  thus  proving  u$  the  stronger  sex, 
or  the  masculine  element  is  suffering  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  tobacco  and  various  dissipations.  If 
this  state  of  things  continues,  the  outlook  is 
truly  appalliug.  In  1987  America  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  populated  by  a  race  of  amazons,  who 
will  hold  the  masculine  sex  in  steru  subjec¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  no  question  of  women’s 
rights,  because  they  will  be  the  only  people 
who  have  auy,  conclusively  proving  that 
might  is  right. 

But,  seriously,  we  do  not  believe  that  auy 
one  should  bring  up  children  in  the  city,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  otherwise.  You  can  never 
produce  a  sound  mind  in  au  unsound  body, 
and  to  produce  a  genuine  physical  vigor  you 
must  take  the  free  and  natural  surroundings 
of  country  life.  We  all  know  plenty  of  sickly, 
poorly  nourished  country  people,  but  such 
cases,  when  not  constitutional,  are  the  result 
of  neglect  in  sanitary  conditions.  We  know 
salubrious  mountain  districts,  where  the 
women  are  narrow-chested  aud  consumptive, 
and  the  men  subject  to  scrofulous  complaints. 
But  they  live  for  months  together  on  salt  meat 
and  fried  cakes,  with  but  few  vegetables;  they 
rarely  bathe,  and  their  houses  are  never  ven¬ 
tilated  during  the  winter  months.  Add  to 
these  conditions,  constant  intermarriages,  aud 
the  wonder  is  that  mental  as  well  as  physical 
deficiencies,  are  not  more  common  amoug 
them. 

It  is  too  often  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  ig. 
nornnee,  not  to  say  stupidity,  of  country 
people.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  most  of  the  men 
aud  women  prominent  in  city  life  v  ere  origi¬ 
nally  dwellers  in  the  country;  children  of 
country  parents.  Positively  it  seems  as  if  no 
one  were  horn  in  the  city — except  the  babies. 
Prominent  artists  and  literary  people,  great 
merchants  and  bankers;  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  always  comes  from  the  country.  Really, 
rustic  life  is  most  conducive  to  meutal  aud 
physical  vigor,  so  let  us  hriug  up  our  children 
to  love  the  sights  aud  sou  ids  of  the  ever- 
pleasant  country. 


FOR  AND  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  comfort  for  the  busy  bees 
in  the  hive.  Sir  Spencer  Wells,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  physicians,  says;  "If  over¬ 
work  sometimes  leads  to  disease,  it  is  morally 
more  wholesome  to  work  one’s  self  into  disease 
than  to  lounge  into  it,  aud  for  every  example 
where  mental  or  physical  overstrain  has  led  to 
ill-health,  I  can  show  20  where  want  of  men¬ 
tal  occupation,  aud  deficient  exercise  have  led 
to  equally  deplorable  results.  ”  The  man  or 
woman  with  nothing  to  do.  is  almost  certain 
to  be  beset  with  all  manner  of  ailments,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  think  of  except  themselves  and  their 
fancies,  aud  with  no  interest  in  life  except 
their  own  aches  aud  pains.  John  Stuart 
Mill  says:  “There  is  nothing  after  disease, 
indigence  and  guilt,  so  fatal  to  the  pleasurable 
enjoyment  of  life  as  the  want  of  a  worthy 
outlet  for  the  active  faculties.” 

Mrs.  Jenness  Miller,  the  leader  of  the 
woman’s  dress  reform  movement,  receives, 
next  to  Mrs.  Cleveland,  more  letters  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Monmouth,  a  woman  once 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  but  afterward 
reduced  to  poverty,  wrote  a  pamphlet  called 
“Living  on  half  a  Dime  a  Day.”  Since  she 
has  recently  died  at  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  she  found  out  that  it  was 
easier  to  die  than  live  ou  half  a  dime  a  day. 

Such  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  as  are  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry  may  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  they  have  an  illustrious  precedent,  in  the 
young  Princesses  of  Wales,  who  feed  their  pet 
bantams  and  lloudans  at  Saudringham,  They 
are  very  industrious  young  ladies  aud  also 
show  great  aptitude  iu  cutting  aud  fittiug 
dresses. 

The  richest  woman  in  America  is  Mrs. 
Hetty  Green,  who  is  worth  nearly  fifty  mil¬ 
lions.  She  is  a  very  bright,  keen  old  woman, 
and  by  her  successful  speculations  has  in¬ 
creased  the  twelve  millions  left  her  by  her 
father  aud  aunt,  when  a  young  girl,  to  the 
enormous  sum  above  named.  Bhe  is  exces¬ 


sively  mean,  and  when  she  goes  to  Chicago  on 
business  stays  with  a  poor  sister-in-law  to 
save  hotel  fare,  and  does  her  own  washing 
while  there.  She  saves  about  ?  100,000  a  year 
iu  the  way  of  taxes  by  having  no  settled  resi¬ 
dence,  and  if  forced  to  name  a  spot,  claims 
Loudon  as  her  place  of  residence.  She 
has  a  son  who  when  a  lad,  some  few 
years  ago,  broke  his  leg.  A  friend  sent,  a 
well-known  surgeon,  and  Mrs.  Groen  repre¬ 
sented  that  she  could  illy  afford  the  necessary 
apparatus,  which  was  furnished  by  a  hospital, 
the  surgeon  making  only  a  nominal  charge. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  surgeon  discovered  that 
this  woman  was  worth  millions  of  dollars  and 
immediately  seut  a  bill  for  $1,000,  which  was 
paid  under  the  threat  that  if  it  were  not  ho 
would  sue  her  for  it. 

Poor  Hetty  Green !  Who  would  be  willing 
to  take  her  wealth  if  obliged  also  to  take  her 
disposition?  gossiping  gertie. 

Chicago. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


No  words  can  express  how  much  the  world 
owes  to  sorrow.  Most  of  the  Psa  I  ms  were  born 
in  a  wilderness;  most  of  the  Epistles  were 
written  in  a  prison . . . 

If  you  want  knowledge,  j'ou  must,  toil  for  it ; 
if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it;  and  if  pleasure, 
you  must  toil  for  it.  Toil  is  the  law.  Pleas¬ 
ure  comes  through  toil,  and  not  by  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  indolence.  When  one  gets  to  love 
work,  his  life  is  a  happy  oue . 

Prudence,  patience,  frugality,  industry, 
self-deuial,  politeness,  punctuality,  in  fact 
every  virtue  that  combines  to  make  the 
strength  of  a  great  character  and  give  it 
sufficient  momentum  to  movo  men  aud  man¬ 
age  things— these  the  poor  boy  finds  he  must 
have,  to  secure  a  position,  and  to  keep  it  when 
obtained...., . . . . 

How  often  do  we  look  upon  God  as  our  last 
and  feeblest  resource.  We  go  to  Him  because 
we  have  nowhere  else  to  go. . . 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  make  himself 
something  better  than  he  is,  but  no  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  honor  and  credit  which  are  not 
due  him. . . . 

The  time  which  a  mau  wastes  in  trying  to 
force  the  world  to  accept  him  for  somethiug 
which  he  is  not,  would,  if  properly  used  and 
economized,  enable  him  to  make  himself  some¬ 
thing  higher  aud  better  than  that  which  he  is 
trying  to  seem . . . 

The  difference  between  religion  and  ir- 
religion  is  a  difference  of  principles  and  of 
conduct.  Compare  a  godly  household  with 
a  godless,  and  answer  the  argumeut  if  you 
can . . . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


THE  CUISINE  OF  A  CALIFORNIA 
RANCH 


During  the  month  of  my  stay  on  the  Browu 
Ranch  the  “antiquated  liens  were  served  in 
such  a  variety  of  delightful  ways,  as  to  prove 
that  if  they  had  outlived  their  period  of  use¬ 
fulness  as  egg-producers,  they  were  by  no 
means  useless. 

From  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  with 
country  life  I  know  that  the  only  orthodox 
ways  of  cooking  poultry  are  roasting  and 
friccassee,  or,  at  best, a  chicken  pie,  while  thero 
are  dozens  of  other  methods  of  preparing 
them  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  their 
excellence  as  well  as  because  they  furnish  that 
variety  which  is  the  spice  of  life. 

Braised  Chicken.  This  is  a  very  good  way 
to  prepare  an  old  fowl.  Drew  and  stuff  a  pair 
as  for  roasting.  Take  a  broad  sauce-pan  aud 
lay  iu  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork  cut 
in  very  thin  slices;  upon  these  lay  the  chickens 
side  by  side  with  thin  slices  (another  quarter 
of  a  pound)  of  salt pork  tied  over  their  breasts. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  pour  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  cover  the  sauce-pan  closely  and 
stew  gently  for  two  hours  aud  a  half — louger  if 
the  chickeus  are  very  tough.  Take  them  out 
when  very  tender  and  lay  on  a  hot  dish  in  the 
warming  oveu  while  you  straiu  the  gravy. 
Put  half  of  it  iu  a  sauce-pan  and  boil  it  rapidly 
to  a  bright  brown  glaze,  first  adding  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  browned  flour  wet  with  cold 
water.  Take  off  the  pork  from  the  fowls, 
brush  them  over  with  this  glaze  and  browu 
them  in  a  quick  oven.  Make  a  generous  bowl¬ 
ful  of  gravy,  by  skimming  the  fat  from  the 
reserved  gravy,  adding  the  giblets  chopped 
fine  aud  the  water  iu  which  they  were  boiled, 
thickened  with  browned  flour,  season  to  taste 
and  send  to  table  with  the  chickeus. 

The  store-room  of  this  ranch  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  winter  vegetables,  and  the 
scalloped  squash  was  especially  nice.  A 
squash  of  the  dark-green,  Hubbard  variety 
was  cut  iu  pieces,  the  seeds  ta  keu  out,  and  the 
pieces  laid  in  a  pan  and  baked  until  soft.  It 


was  then  mashed  very  smoothly,  seasoned 
with  a.  large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  for  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  vegetable  dishful,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  and  two  beaten  eggs  stirred  in ;  the 
mixture  poured  iu  a  buttered  baking  dish, 
strewed  with  fine  bread-crumbs,  dotted  with 
bits  of  butter  and  baked  for  three-quarters  of 
au  hour,  and  uncovered  to  brown  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

Oyster-plant,  fritters.  Make  a  batter  of 
two  eggs,  a  half  cup  of  milk,  and  a  little  salt, 
pepper  and  flour  enough  for  a  thin  batter, 
scrape  the  roots  and  throw  at  once  into  cold 
water.  When  all  are  scraped,  grate  with  a 
coarse  grater,  droppiug  the  grated  root  at 
once  into  the  batter.  Drop  by  the  spoonful 
into  hot  fat,  fry  brown  and  drain  in  a  colan¬ 
der. 

Although,  as  Bessie  said,  they  did  not  make 
haste  to  be  rich,  nothing  was  wasted  in  this 
household,  and  the  remains  of  the  chicken 
were  prepared  for  breakfast  os  follows:  The 
meat  was  picked  from  the  bones,  chopped 
fine,  seasoned  nicely  aud  moistened  with  a 
little  of  the  gravy.  This  was  kept  hot;  while 
some  rice,  that  had  been  boiled  and  pressed 
into  a  shallow  dish  the  night  before,  was  cut 
into  half-inch  slices,  brushed  over  with  melted 
butter,  aud  broiled  or  toasted  to  a  delicate 
browu  between  a  double  broiler.  The  mince 
was  piled  neatly  on  those  slices  aud  each  one 
crowned  with  a  poached  egg. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  ouly  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard  were  served 
at  the  table  of  my  friend  Bessie,  I  am  ouly 
giving  palatable  ways  of  cooking  such  because 
I  think  these  recipes  may  be  new  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

Cut  a  fowl  into  neat  joints,  cover  with  cold 
water,  aud  boil  or  rather  simmer  very  slowly 
until  tender,  seasoning  toward  the  last  with 
pepper,  salt  and  a  good  lump  of  butter.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  let  it  stand  until  cold. 
Put,  three  cups  of  flour,  through  which  you 
have  sifted  two  slightly  heaping  toaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  info  a  cake  bowl;  add  four 
well-bsaten  eggs, three  tablespoonf uls  of  melted 
butter,  and  a  little  salt  to  a  quart  of  milk; 
make  a  hole  in  the  flour  aud  pour  this  in  slowly, 
beating  hard  the  while.  When  you  have  a 
smooth  batter,  put  a  layer  of  chicken  in  a 
large  pudding  dish,  pour  over  oue-tbird  of  the 
batter,  lay  in  more  chicken,  pour  on  batter, 
aud  so  ou,  keeping  one-t  hird  of  the  batter  for 
the  upper  crust.  Unless  your  dish  is  a  very 
wide  oue  you  had  better  divide  the  batter  iuto 
four  portions.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
au  hour,  aud  test  the  batter, to  see  if  it  is  done 
all  through,  by  ruuuing  iu  a  broom  splint. 
8kim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravjr,  and  if  there 
is  more  than  a  pint,  reduce  it  by  boiling  to 
that  quantity.  Thickeu  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  cut  in  bits  and  rolled  iu  flour;  boil 
up  once,  season  with  chopped  parsley,  pepper 
and  salt  aud  seud  to  the  table  iu  a  boat. 

A  tempting  -little  dessert  was  made  from 
rice  and  was  food  fit  for  angels.  Boil  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  rice  that  has  been  well 
washed  m several  waters,  iu  one  quart  of  milk 
(using  a  double  boiler),  add  a  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  aud  a 
pinch  of  nutmeg  to  the  milk.  Stew  until  the 
rice  is  soft  and  has  absorbed  all  the  milk,  und 
theu  fill  small  cups  with  it  and  set  away  to 
get  very  cold,  Turu  out  on  a  large,  shallow 
glass  dish,  and  pour  over  them  two  cups  of 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 
If  you  have  not  the  cream  make  a  thin  cus¬ 
tard,  with  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a  pint  of 
milk,  aud  let  it  get  very  cold  before  using. 

PALMETTO. 


WASHING  HELPS. 

Lately  we  have  tried  putting  a  little  kero¬ 
sene  in  the  water  when  the  white  clothes  are 
soaked  over-night  aud  it  acts  like  a  charm. 
At  first  I  thought  it  might  have  au  unpleas¬ 
ant  smell,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  rin¬ 
sing  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  clear  look 
of  the  clothes.  Hard  water  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  aud  ouly  a  little  bluing  is  to  lie 
allowed.  The  chief  thing  is  to  get  all  thesuds 
out  of  the  articles.  Colored  fabrics  should  lie 
washed  for  the  first  time  in  salt  and  water. 
If  the  colors  uro  delicate,  the  goods  should  be 
washed,  rinsed,  starched  and  well  shaken  out, 
then  hung  at  once  on  the  lines.  It  is  always 
better  to  fold  clothes  the  night  before  ironing; 
it  seems  to  help  the  smoothing  process,  A 
great  help  to  washing  day  is  a.  mangle,  and 
that  family  is  fortunate  who  possess  this  very 
useful  help.  Here  again  kerosene  comes  in 
to  assist  iu  laundry  work,  a  spoonful  mixed 
in  the  starch  being  one  of  the  aids  to  polish¬ 
ing,  nob  always  known.  Sufficient  attention 
is  not  given  to  sorting  and  soaking  white 
clothes,  and  sometimes  the  quality  of  soap 
makes  a  great  difference  and  this  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  only  by  a  fair  trial.  Anything  that 
helps  to  make  washing  day  easy,  is  to  he  done. 
And  of  all  the  ingredients  used  us  a  washing 
fluid  I  prefer  plain  borax,  that  can  be  used 
without  injury  to  fabrics,  or  to  the  hands  of 
the  laundry-maid.  A.  L.  j. 


SPRING  CLEANING. 

“Oh,  Dear!  I  wouldn’t  mind  the  hard  work 
and  discomfort  of  house-cleaning  time,  if  we 
could  only  have  plenty  of  fresh  paiBt  and 
paper,  and  have  something  new  added  to  our 
furnishings.  We  scrub,  and  clean,  aud  brush, 
and  sweep,  aud  then  put  the  same  old  things 
back  iu  the  same  old  places,  and  in  two  weeks’ 
time,  when  the  polish  is  worn  off  again,  nobody 
but  ourselves  knows  that  we  have  gone  through 
tbo  ordeal  of  house-cleanmg;  for  we  look  uo 
better  or  tidier  than  we  did  before.” 

In  spite  of  gray  hairs  and  added  years  of 
experience  in  house-keeping,  I  sympathized 
with,  if  1  did  not  quite  echo  the  words  spoken 
by  my  young  friend,  for  our  belongings  do 
often  look  especially  dingy  and  old,  iu  the 
broad  light  of  the  spring  sunshine,  when  Na¬ 
ture  is  setting  before  us  such  an  example  of 
change  aud  fresh  new  beauty.  To  mauy  of  us 
new  furnishings  or  even  fresh  paint  aud  paper 
hangings  are  unattainable  luxuries,  aud  yet 
spring  cleaning  is  a  necessity.  I  know  some 
good  people  say  it  is  not.  that  the  proper  way 
is  to  keep  clean  the  year  round;  but  as  the 
best  house-keepers  I  know,  like  myself,  have 
not  been  able  to  do  quite  that,  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  discuss  the  question. 

There  is  some  recompense  for  all  our  hard 
labor  in  the  feeling  that  all  is  sweet  and  pure 
from  cellar  to  attic,  even  though  our  neigh¬ 
bors  canuot  see  any  change  for  the  better ;  aud 
yet  1  would  have  freshness  and  chauge  if  I 
could;  it  is  ouly  a  natural  desire. 

One  need  uot  put  the  same  old  things  in  the 
same  old  places,  al  ways,  although  it  is  not  de- 
si  ruble  to  be  in  the  predicament  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  said  he  never  knew  at  what  poiut  of 
the  compass  his  head  was  to  rest  at  night, 
owing  to  his  wife’s  fondness  for  moving  about 
the  bedroom  furniture.  But  it  is  easy  to 
move  a  picture,  or  some  minor  object  of  use 
or  decoration,  ami  so  alter  the  look  of  things, 
aud  yet  not  disturb  the  comfort  of  any  oue, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  grandma’s  chair  were 
moved  from  its  favorite  window,  or  father’s 
from  the  lamp  and  hook-staud. 

However,  to  the  majority  it  is  possible  to 
add  some  little  article,  if  it  be  ouly  a  uewtidy, 
or  bright  cushion  for  the  old  rocker  that  is 
too  comfortable  to  be  laid  aside.  If  one  has 
the  will,  there  is  mauy  a  way  to  make  bright¬ 
ness  aud  change  with  hut  little  expenditure, 
only  don’t  sit  down  and  lament  because  you 
cauuot,  do  as  your  richer  ueighbor,  who  only 
has  to  order  any  thing  fancy  may  dictate ;  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  wo  all  think,  and  yet,  let 
us  recollect  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  homes 
we  know,  are  most  lacking  iu  new  or  elegant 
things.  The  poorest  of  rural  sisters  cau  at 
least  open  wide  the  windows  aud  let  iu  the 
sweet  air  nud  boautiful  sunshine,  and  if  her 
house  be  ever  so  shabby  aud  old,  it  may  be  a 
happy  home — “the  sweetest  spot  on  earth” — 
if  brightened  and  beautified  by  loving  hearts 
aud  contented  minds.  mary  mann. 


NECK  WEAR. 

A  dainty  addition  to  the  dress  for  evening 
wear  is  made  from  velvet  and  China  silk  or 
crepe,  or  from  the  latter  alone.  Cut  a  band 
an  inch  aud  a  half  deep  to  fit  the  neck,  using 
a  stiff  matt  rial  for  the  foundation.  Cut  a  tri- 
augular-shaped  piece  comiug  to  a  point  at  the 
waist,  aud  about  eight  inches  wide  at  the  top 
whore  it  must  fit  in  to  the  hand  or  collar.  The 
covering  is  arranged  ou  this  in  pleats.  A  very 
pretty  one  was  made  of  white  silk  aud  olive 
velvet.  A  fold  of  white  silk  about  oue-third 
of  the  depth  of  the  baud  was  placed  around 
the  top.  The  rest  was  composed  of  a  single 
fold  of  the  velvet.  The  right  half  of  the  point¬ 
ed  piece  was  made  of  narrow  pleats  laid  on 
diagonally,  the  left  was  formed  of  velvet  to 
simulate  the  lappel  of  the  coat.  The  effect  is 
very  dressy,  and  one  cau  be  made  for  almost 
nothing,  from  a  bit  of  velvet  and  au  old  white 
China  silk  handkerchief.  Another  was  made 
of  lavender  silk.  A  piece  an  inch  wide  ran 
down  the  middle  and  narrow  ones  on  either 
side  wore  placed  up  aud  down.  Studs  were 
simulated  with  white  pearl  beads.  These  little 
articles  sell  for  from  $1  upwards,  but  cun  be 
made  for  much  less,  even  if  new  material  be 
purchased.  If  of  white  lace  and  block  velvet 
aud  worn  over  black  silk  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing  and  quite  redeeming  to  a  shabby 
dress.  mrs.  g. 

- »  ♦  ♦  - 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

CREAM  INSTEAD  OF  BUTTER. 

One  day  I  spent  half  an  hour  looking 
through  a  boxful  of  recipes  to  find  one  for 
cake  in  makiug  which  sour  cream  was  used 


PluaUattfOtt*  gMvertiieittg. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  cluug  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


instead  of  butter.  We  had  stopped  churning 
and  had  some  cream  on  hand  which  I  wished 
to  use  in  that  way.  Rut  I  found  only  a  gin¬ 
ger  cake  and  a  fruit  cake  recipe  among  them 
all.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  make  the  fruit  cake 
and  we  think  our  ginger  cake  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  upon,  I  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
my  mother’s  old  recipe  for  cup  cake.  Will 
not  some  one  give  me  the  proportion  of  cream 
to  a  cup  of  butter?  Perhaps,  if  I  had  con¬ 
sulted  back  Rubals,  I  should  have  had  better 
luck,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  farmers’ 
wives  should  prefer  butter  to  cream.  Here 
are  a  few  tested  recipes: 

MOTHER’S  COP  CAKE. 

Ouo  egg,  one  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus.  Salt,  if 
butter  is  not  used. 

SPONGE  C.INGEU  CAKE. 

Two  cups  of  molasses,  two  eggs,  two  cups  of 
butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger  aud  the 
same  of  other  spices  if  liked,  four  cups  of 
flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  iu  a  cup  of 
cold  water.  Beat  well  and  bake  as  soou  as 
mixed.  The  quality  of  molasses,  flour,  etc., 
makes  a  difference,  but  we  rnako  it  quite  soft. 
We  use  saleratus  instead  of  soda. 

BREAD.  CAKE. 

Two  cups  wheat  bread  sponge,  two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  of  butter  aud  lard  mixed,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  cinnamon, one-fourth 
teaspoon ful  saleratus,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  as  still  as  plain  cup  cake.  Let  rise  till 
very  light,  put.  in  a  shallow,  greased  pan  aud 
let  rise  again,  sprinkle  ground  ciunamouand 
sugar  on  top,  aud  bake.  This  is  a  favorite  cake 
at  our  house. 

PLAIN  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Stew  one-and-one-lmlf  cup  of  dried  apples 
chopped  flue  in  one-and-onc-half  cup  of  mo¬ 
lasses  for  two  hours.  Use  as  much  other  dried 
fruit  as  you  choose.  Add  one-and-one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  of  butter,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  cream,  three-fourths  cup  of 
sour  milk,  three  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves  aud  allspice,  three-and-three- 
fourtlis  cups  of  flour,  one-and-a-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda. 

COOKIES  THAT  KEEP  IF  NOT  EATEN. 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  iu  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk,  one-half  of  a  nutmeg. 
Sprinkle  sugar  ou  before  cutting.  Add  all 
the  flour  ut  the  same  time. 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Soak  three  even  teaspoonfuls  of  tapioca  iu 
a  small  cup  of  cold  water  one  hour.  Then  add 
a  scant  quart  of  milk,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  egg,  aud  the  yelks  of  two  others, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Bake  In  a  moderate  oven. 

m::,KN  knapp  garuett  (Zena  Claybourue). 

breakfast  muffins. 

Potato.  Take  one  large  cupful  of  warm, 
mashed  potatoes  and  beat  them  smoothly 
with  two  ounces  of  butter;  add  a  pinch  of 
salt  aud  warm  water  enough  to  make  them  of 
the  consistency  of  cream.  Stir  in  three 
beaten  eggs,  aud  three  pints  of  sifted  flour  al¬ 
ternately  with  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water, 
lastly  a  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  and  a  teacupful  of  yeast,  or  its 
equivalent,  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  that 
quantity  of  water.  Set  to  rise  over-night, 
and  bake  iu  the  morning  m  muffin  rings  on  a 
griddle. 

SPANISH  ONIONS. 

These  are  eousidered  a  great  delicacy  by 
many,  and  may  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
delirious  ways. 

Baked.  H  ash  und  trim  six  medium-sized 
Spanish  onions,  and  without  removing  the 
skins  i  ufc  them  into  enough  slightly  suited 
boiling  water  to  just  cover  them;  simmer 
very  gently  for  au  hour.  Remove  from  the 
fire  mid  drain  them  well,  w  rapping  each  in  a 
piece  of  white  paper.  Place  side  by  side  iu  a 
baking  puu  and  bake  for  au  hour  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven.  Take  them  out,  remove  the  skins, 
ami  pour  a  cream  sauce  or  some  good  gravy 
over  them. 

Stuffed  aud  baked.  Peel  and  parboil  half  a 
dozen  Spanish  onions.  When  partially  cool 
take  out  the  centers  and  till  the  cavities  with 
a  force-meat  made  by  mixing  one  ounce  of 
grated  cheese,  the  yelks  of  two  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  three  ounces  of  fine  bread  crumbs 
with  one  ounce  of  butter,  a  little  salt  aud 
cayenne,  and  enough  cream  to  moisten  the 
mixture.  Brush  the  unions  over  with  beaten 
egg,  strew  thickly  with  crumbs  and  browufor 
half  an  hour.  Pour  some  kind  of  thickeued 
gravy  arouuil  t  hem  and  serve. 

Stulted  and  stewed.  Trim  mid  peel  the 
onions  ami  cut  u  piece  off  the  top  of  each. 
Extract  the  centers  and  mince  very  finely 
with  one  ounce  of  bacon,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lean  beef,  (let  your  butcher  to 
mince  the  end  of  your  porter  house  steak  for 
this,  or  take  a  little  hamburger  steak  which 
comes  already  chopped.  Add  two  ounces  of 


butter,  and  half  a  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  the 
beaten  yelk  of  an  egg,  some  chopped  parsley 
and  a  seasoning  of  salt  aud  eayenne.  Fill  the 
ouions  with  this,  lay  them  in  a  saucepan,  pour 
on  a  cup  of  good  gravy,  and  add  one  apple 
pared  and  chopped.  Stew  slowly  for  three 
hours  or  until  very  tender,  remove  to  a  hot ' 
dish,  thicken  the  sauce  slightly,  and  pour 
around  them.  mus.  a.  g. 


iUt.eccUancoussi 


That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a  thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  roach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
aiul  cortaiuty  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  JelTcrson,  W.  Va.,  “  be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  £  am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I  intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“  Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood.  I  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,”  xvrites  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4  Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  Sc  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN •»  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute- 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothin*  o unearth 
Will  make  hens  lay  like  It.  It  cures  chlcken'chol- 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  every wh«.,-e,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
25  cts.  In  stamps.  QJf-Tb.  tin  cans,  SI ;  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Sir  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $6. 
I.  S.  Johnson  ic  Co..  P.  O.  Box  21 18.  Boston.  Mass. 


WEAVER  ORGANS 

An,  the  Finest  Iu  Tone.  Btrte,  Finish  »nd  genora] 
mak»  up  of  any  roods  made.  Ouanunerd  for  I >  yeera. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  tmlmoalolu  nod  terms,  {roe,  to. 

Weaver  Organ  and  Plano  Co.. 

Esotery,  York,  Pn. 


lOOO 


ELEGANT  LARGE 
TUKKISII  RUGS 


Given  to  the  LA  DIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SUEIHYOOI)  11  1  K  N  KSS  t'O.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

O.  J.  W I  I  .si i.N ,  Grand  Forks,  Dale.,  is  averaging 
N  to  10  order-  i  day.  \VM.  SRKV1S,  Philo, 
111.,  is  clearing  *11.00  per  daj.  These  are 
only  Samples,  i  utalngue  Free. 

I.  E.  SHEPARD  iV  CHI.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


HINDERCORNS. 

The'-ifcst.  surest  and  test  cure  for  Corns,  Bunions. , to. 
Stops  nil  pain.  Knsuivs  comfort  to  the  feet.  Never  fails 
to  cure,  15  cents  at  Druggists.  Uiscoi  Jt  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PARKERS 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing 
the  luilr.  Restoring  color  when 

f  ray,  and  pi. -venting  Darulrulf. 
t  cleanses  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  and  is  sure  to  |  lease. 
6A-.  and  $!.(»>  at.  Druggists, 


Humphreys’ 


DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
Book  of  all  Diseases, 
Cloth  &  Cold  Binding 

IK  with  Steel  kngrmrinr, 

IUII.KI)  FltKK. 


LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL.  SOS.  IXKJCS  VllICK. 


1 

o 

3 

I 

a 

« 

7 

s 

Fevers,  Congestion,  Inflammations...  ,gJV 
Worms,  Worm  hover.  Worm  Colic.... 
tiling  Colic,  or  Tee  thing  of  Infants.  .'25 

Diarrhea,  ol  children  or  Adults . 25 

Dysentery',  Griping,  Bilious  Colic . 25 

Cholera  Nlorbua,  Vomiting . 25 

Coughs,  Cold,  Bronchitis. . . .25 

Neuralgia.  Tooihnoho.  Faeeaehe . 25 

Headache*.  Sick  Hrndie  hu,  Vertigo.  .25 

HOMEOPATHIC 

: ! 

: 

Dyspepsia,  Bilious  Stomach . 25 

JMinprosHoil  or  Painful  Period* . 25 

White*.  Mo  1‘roUiM-  Periods .  .25 

Croup.  Cough.  Didioiilt  llr.-nihing,,.,  ,25 
Suit  Ilheiim.  KrysipeU".  Eruplioua..  .25 

It lieiiiiiiitUin.  Rheumatic  Puiti* . 25 

Fever  and  V  giie,  Clulls,  Malaria .  .50 

1*1  le s.  Blind  i.i  lller-ding . 50 

Catarrh,  lutlnonaia.  Cold  in  the  Head  .50 
Whooping  t’ough.  Violent  Coughs..  ,50 
Ijeuernl  Debility . Physical Weaknau  .50 

Kidney  Disease . 50 

Nervous  Dehlllty . 1.00 

Urinary  Weahtie*"*.  Welting  Hod...  .SO 
Disease*  of  the  Heart,  Palpitation  .  1  ,DO 

SPECI  FICS. 

Sold  by  Druggist*,  or  sent,  postpaid  on  receipt,  of 

prioo.— UlTirilUKVS'SlEDiaxk  CO.  lOU  Fulton  St.  N.Y. 


THE  BLANCHARD. 


fubtiatas*. 


CHU  RKT 

Continues  to  combine  more  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  than  any  other  make  or  kind.  It  has 
never  been  beaten  in  any  fair  competitive 
trial,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  butter 
made.  It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that-  chums  without  dashers  do  not  make  any 
more  or  better  butter  than  those  having  them. 
It  is  not  true  that  “concussion”  gives  a  better 
motion  to  the  cream  than  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  dasher,  such  as  is  fouud  in  the 
Blanchard  Churn. 

No  other  form  of  churn  is  as  easy  to  clean, 
has  so  few  angles  or  corners,  has  every  part  of 
the  interior  so  visible  and  easy  of  access,  is  so 
convenient  for  removing  the  butter,  is  more 
easily  operated,  makes  better  granulated  but¬ 
ter,  takes  up  so  little  space  in  a  room,  is  as 
simply  constructed,  is  made  of  such  perfect 
stock  and  careful  workmanship. 

Iu  their  anxiety  to  get  something  “to  leat 
the  Blanchard”  manufacturers  have  made 
churns  of  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  hung  at 
every  variety  of  angle,  and  have  made  con¬ 
venient  theories  to  match  them.  We  have 
hundreds  of  letters  from  people  who  have 
been  induced  by  .specious  representations  to 
try  some  of  these  no w  tangled  notions  only  to 
find  disappointment.  They  have  sent  us  or¬ 
ders  for  the  “BLANCHARD”  again,  affirming 
that  it  is  “the  best.”  It  has  been  proved  and 
improved,  and  approved  for  so  many  years 
that  a  hundred  thousand  persons  can  testify 
that  our  statements  are  true.  Don’t  be  fooled 
by  any  representations  to  the  contrary. 
Stick  to  a  .sure  thing! 

Our  two  styles  of  FACTORY  CHURNS 
have  a  world  wide  reputation,  being  used  in 
every  one  of  the  United  States  ami  Territo¬ 
ries,  aud  in  many  foreign  countries.  We 
make  all  sizes.  Send  for  Circulars. 

Our  uew  FACTORY  BUTTER  WORKER 
is  a  success.  It  employs  the  only  correct  prin¬ 
ciple  of  direct  and  powerful  pressure.  It 
may  be  operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
We  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  supply 
promptly  the  large  demand  for  it. 

Our  new  BUTTER  PACKAGE  is  conceded 
to  be  the  handsomest  and  best  cheap  package 
made.  We  send  samples  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  request  and  four  cents  to  pay  postage. 

We  are  handling  largely  the  German  Parch- 
tneut  Dairy  Paper  and  can  supply  any  quan¬ 
tity  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Our  PRINT  BUTTER  CARRIERS  are 
made  with  the  same  great  care  os  our  other 
goods,  and  are  just  what  is  needed  for  dairy¬ 
men  who  send  prints  to  market.  Two  styles 
and  ten  sizes  made. 

Besides  these  specialties  we  now  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  in  a  complete  Creamery  or  But¬ 
ter  Factory. 

Examine  our  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
Dairy  Fair,  or  write  to  us  for  full  descriptive 
circulars. 

Porter  Blanchard's  Sons, 

Concord,  N.  H.  ESTABLISHED  1818. 


CUSTOM  MADE  PANTS  $3. 

Vests  to  Match  for  tb'l.'iS. 


Also,  FI  LL  SLITS  at  Popular  Prices. 


G  cents  for  Sample*  of 
rules  for  .Sclf-metis- 
ureturnt,  atul  other  partic¬ 
ular*,  -Itowing  how  we  can 
make  to  measure,  a  pair  of 

The  Celebrated 

Bay  State  Pants 

For  $3. 

We  give  excellent  value  tbr 
the  money  incredible  »s  it 
may  seem.  SatMii eltoo  guar¬ 
anteed.  It  e  re  reno  e  : 
American  Express  Co., 
Boston.  Xihlress. 


BAY  STATE  PANTS  CO. ,32  Hawley  St.,  Bostor 


world.  Rest  material, stylish, 
perfect  lit  i Congress.  Button  q ] 
or  Lace :  all  stv  le>  toe.Kquals  A.  ‘ 
any  f-  or  $6  Shoe.  <  oBta/fs/<5 
nothing  to  examine  them  Cj  /g 
at  your  dealer’s.  I  seiij  a.  Z 
Information  free 
how  to  obtain  these  ^ 

celebrated  S.;  shoes  /  J 

if  your  dealer  doea>r 

not  r - Tti - hnr-f-\  .  - 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 


keep 
them. 

I X  Mil'll  I  . ~  SEWED.® 

8S.50  Shoe  equals  $8  Shoes  advertised  by  other 
Arms.  Boys  all  « i  :tr  W  .  L.  Douglas'  S2  Shoe,  ite- 
iratc  <\f  fr.-.ud.  Aero  genuine  unless  name  -.m  l  price 
are  stamped  on  bottom  of  each  Xhoe. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Maas. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAMS,  187S. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  exoeaa  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  haal*"V# 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  A  new  root  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


‘.*5  envelopes  and  21  sheets  of  paper  bv  mail  post¬ 
paid  for  12  cents.  G.  HOYT.  New  Hope,  N.  Y. 


0  on  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
0  wu  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Card  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


Inralnnble 
In  every 
Sehool  and 
at  every 
Fireside. 


EBSTER’S 

UnaMgei  Dictionary, 


1  DICTIONARY, 

118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings,  a 

GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

of  25,000  Titles,  and  a 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

,1  nearly  10,000  Noted  Pi  rsons, 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Contains  30o0  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more 
Illustrations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

G.  A  C.  MERR1AM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


5000 Booh  Agents  Wanted  to  Sell 

ufteheof  BEECHER. 

Dr. Lyman  Abbott  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday, 

AAdiatant  pa*tor  of  Plymouth  Churoh,  ham  written  this  book,  which 
wa>  ami  largely  prepared  prfrloui  to  tho  death  of  Mr.  Bcccbrr 

and  received  hie  aid  and  approval;  also  contribution*  of  pcr*onal  mni- 
olucencea  from  IS*  prominent  wrttrrj.  This  Is  the  sight  bock;  don’t 
hn  iniiucrri  to  got  any  other.  Cuniune  rntirti  I?fn»  of  thn  *****  preacher. 
Agent*  wanted  in  every  lowp.  8*n*l  for  ft  11  partl<?n1ax«  and  SPECIAL 
TERMS,  or  erctire  aeeney  by  sending  $1.00  for  fmtflt,  IMcfMMW  no  bin- 

dei-Mc-.'  w« p.y rrrirbtv.  American  Publishing  Co. 

Hartford,  Boston,  Chicago,  tit.  Louie  or  Cincinnati.  ^Mention  tLia  papen. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle* 


PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  bach  numbers,  15  cts. 

Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

3.  T.  BUSH  &  SON,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  Bf.  Y. 


A  MONTH  for  O  RELIABLE 
Voting  .Men  O  or  Ladies, 

Teachers  or  students  in  each  county. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  A  CO..  Philadelphia. 


THE 

RED 

BOOKS. 


NEWPIECEST0  SFtAK  iN  bv-nuuL 

at  Church  or  Home  Eutertnimiient*. 
Elocution.  Gesture.  Ilcaiitlfully  Illus¬ 
trated.  L’diflWent  numbers,  $1  oo.  s:im- 
ple  1»V  mall,  10  CIS.  Agents  Wanted. 

|H*u«Snmiws  tHnin<*««*Av- 


VERY  USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  FREE 
as  premiums.  Send  for  the  Progressive  Letter  with 
Youths*  Department,  novel  ideas  good  -dories,  useful 
Information,  original  premium  list  amt  premiums  for 
subscribers  aud  essays,  etc.  Special  offer,  three 
months*  subscription  in  cents  silver:  specimen  copy 
with  premium  lists  Tor  two  stamps.  The  Piiockesstvb 
Letter,  P.  O.  Box  106.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


$xte$f  £ctA$  and  glante. 


PLANTS.— lfi  Geraniums,  all  dlfflerent,  or  £20  as¬ 
sorted  plants  and  catalogue  for  $1.  Post  paid. 

J.  M.  SIMMONS,  Boy  FLORIST,  VESTAL,  N.  Y. 


MIINNEY  or  WHIPPOORWILL  PEAS, 

The  best  Pea  grown  c-  >r  the  •</<>.  Price  11  A),  f.  o.  b. 
ears.  C.  W.  GARKETT  <fc  CO., 

Medoc,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C. 


BELMONT  STRAWBERRY  and  Raneoeas  Raspberry 
plants  at  82  50  per  till  b.v  express. 

JAMES*  LIPPINC'OTT. JR., 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


SIMONS  PLUM'. 

One  of  the  most  novel  fruits  ever  introduced.  A 
leading  authority  says:  “Crowd  this  as  fast  as  you 
can.  It  will  be  die  king  fruit;  better  than  any  apricot. 
In  France  It  Is  placed  at  the  beau  of  the  plums. 
Hardy  even  here  (42  parallel!."  Westlll  have  unsold 
u  few  hundred  trees.  Price  and  full  description  to 
kebad  by  addressing 

rilOENIX  A  EMERSON, 

N  urverymcu,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Ench.  Stsu  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


KERRY  CK  ATKSi  of  all  kinds:  made  of  the  best 
material  and  warranted  to  give  sadsiaellon.  Write 
for  prices  I,.  P.  STEWART.  Cobalt,  Ct. 


P'-HLAGED  8EEO  CORN  We  have  a  limited 
*  quantity  of  Southern  White  Seed  Corn  on 
hand  of  a  superior  quality.  Price  In  2  bush,  bag,  $1.50 
per  bush.;  6  bushels  or  more,  $1.25  per  bush.  No  charge 
for  bags  or  cartage. 

THE  NENV  YORK  PLOW  CO.. 

,5?  Keehniitn  St..  New  V  urlt  City. 


and  all  kinds  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

— AUD— 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOJIINO 


For  IS  Year*  our  Great  Specialty  has  been 
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Tire  residuary  estate  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
estimated  to  be  worth  about  $5,000,000,  lias 
been  formally  conveyed  to  the  members  of 
the  Tilden  Trust.  It  will  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  and  maintaining  the 
free  library  provided  for  by  the  dead  states¬ 
man’s  will . . . The  importation  of  fire 

arms  and  fire  water  into  Alaska  has  just  been 

prohibited  by  the  Government . . . .  .The 

reduction  of  the  national  debt,  less  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  was  for  the  mouth  of  April,  $13,- 
058,098.  Sineo  the  boginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  now  10  months  ago,  the  increased  in¬ 
come,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  been  in 
round  numbers  $*7,000,000;  the  increase  in 
the  expenditures  has  been  a  little  less  than 
$24,000,000.  Of  the  increased  income  $20,000,- 
000  has  come  from  customs,  and  of  the  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  $14,000,000  has  been 

“ordinary”  and  $12,000,000  in  pensions . 

....Natural  gas  was  struck  at  Ottawa,  Kas., 

last  week,  at  a  depth  of  500  feet . The 

majority  iu  Michigan  agaiust  prohibition  at 

the  recent  election  was  5.941  . One  effect 

of  prohibition  in  Iowa  is  said  to  be  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  signs  on  certain  small  buildings 
in  back  counties.  Some  of  the  signs  read 
thus:  “Druck  Sto,”  “Prog  Stonr,”  “Drugg 

Stovver.”.., _ The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art  here  is  iu  great  luck.  Judge  Hilton  has 
just  presented  it  with  Moissonier’s  “1807,”  a 
battle  painting  recently  sold  at  the  A.  T.  Stew¬ 
art  auction,  for  $00,000.  lie  has  also  given  it 
“The  Defence  of  Champiguv,”  for  which  be 

paid  $35,000,  at  Paris,  in  1879 . T.  J. 

Potter’s  salary  as  Vioe-l’resident  and  General 
Mauager  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  reported  to  be 

$70,000  per  annum .  A  company  with  a 

capital  of  $75,000,000  is  reported  to  have  been 
organized  in  Chicago,  to  supply  that  city  with 
natural  gas  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes 
from  Pennsylvania  through  two  large  paral¬ 
lel  pipes  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  cubic* 

foot  a  minute . A  resolution  favoring 

secession  from  the  Canadian  Dominion  has 

E assed  the  Lower  House  of  llic  Nova  Scotia 

egislature . .Jay  Gould  lias  purchased 

property  near  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  out  an  industrial  town  and  machine- 
shops,  where  at  least  4. MIX)  men  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  ..  Newton,  N.  J,,  lias  a  Maiden’s 
Mutual  Protective  Band,  consisting  of  50  girls, 
who  refuse  to  associate  with  or  countenance 
in  auy  wuy  young  men  who  smoke,  drink  or 

play  billiards . .  .... 

...  The  auti-ddbris  act  in  California  is  being 
resisted  by  the  hydraulic  milling  men  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  even  at  the  point  of  the 
rifle.  The  boundaries  of  Plumas  County,  for 
instance,  are  guurded  by  armed  men,  and  a 
United  Stales  marshal  who  attempted  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  mines  was  threatened  with 
lynching  if  he  interfered  with  the  miners.  . . 
...  A  general  strike  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Connefisville,  (Pa.)  coke  region  Wednesday, 
and  upward  of  12,000  ovens  have  shut  down 

and  13,000  men  arc  idle . .  Last  month  55,- 

000  immigrants  landed  at  this  port,  against 
42,000  in  April,  1880.  Gonorul  Buck¬ 

ner  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Kentucky 
by  the  Democrats — emii valent  to  an  election. 
When  wooing  his  wife,  he  promised  her  she 
should  be  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  and,  barring  death,  she  will  be . 

The  Billingsley  Pipe-line  Bill,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  new  line  of  pipes  for  the 
transportation  of  petroleum,  was  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  House,  and  enough  votes  were 
pledged  in  its  support  to  secure  its  passage  in 
the  Senate.  It  would  lessen  the  uuuutil  profits 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  $5,900,000, 
and  a  powerful  lobby  secured  its  defeat  by  25 
to  18  when  it  came  up  in  the  Hen  ate  the  other 
day. . . .  ..The  largest  gas  well  iu  the  world  lias 
juit  been  discovered  at  Fairmonnt,  Ind,  The 
test  of  Professor  Orton,  State  Geologist  of 
Ohio,  shows  that  it  is  flowing  nearly  12,000,- 
000  feet  per  duy  . Now  that  prohibition 
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has  been  defeated  at  the  polls  in  Michigan  the 
High-license  men  come  forward  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  with  a  bill  fixing  the  license  at  $500,  and 
requiring  bonds  of  from  $8,000  to  $0,000,  to  be 
forfeited  cm  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
license.  ...Gen. Thomas  L.  Rosser, the  third  rate 
Confederate  cavalry  leader,  who  has  made  a 
big  fortune  in  railroading  iu  the  Northwest, 
has  just  written  a  very  bitter  letter  denounc¬ 
ing  Gen.  Sheridan's  mode  of  warfare  in  the 
Shenandoah  V alloy  and  his  conduct  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  Sheridan  is  reported  to  lie  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  Valley  and  Rosser  wants  his 

reception  to  be  chilly . Treasurer  J  on ian 

returned  to  Washington  on  Saturday  and  re¬ 
sumed  Ills  duties  at  the  Treasury  Deportment. 
He  says  that  he  saw  Ex -Secretary  Maiming 
just  before  he  left  Tgindon,  on  the  21st  Insr,., 
and  was  very  much  encouraged  at  his  condi¬ 
tion . It  is  reported  that  tbo  United 

States  Browers’  Association  have  pledged 
themselves  to  contribute  $1,(11)0,000  to  the 
Texas  campaign  If  the  liquor  dealers  of  the 
Suite  will  raise  $500,000.  There's  no 
doubt  this  “report”  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
but  largo  sums  are  being  contributed  by  the 

“rum”  interests,  nevertheless. . 

After  all,  it  turns  out  that  the  Pope  bus 
not  approved  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  He 
has  merely  suspended  decision;  but  ordered 
that  no  single  bishop  must  condemn  the  order 
until  the  Vatican  has  promulgated  its  views., 
....In  a  mine  explosion — due  to  choke-damp 
— in  Vancouver’s  Island,  Wednesday,  uearly 

100  men  lost  their  lives  .  _ _ William  A. 

Armstrong  anil  James  A.  Buckbeo  wore  re¬ 
jected  as  Railroad  Commissioners  by  the  New 
York  Henute,  Thursday  last,  by  19  to  10, 
a  strict  party  vote;  Republicans  against, 
Democrats  for.  Governor  Hill  has  signed  the 
Half -holiday  Bill. .  .The  law  will  go  into  eifect 

Muy  20 .  . . 

The  discovery  of  “fabulously  rich  placer  dig¬ 
gings”  is  reported  near  Nogales,  An . 

. . .  .  Tuesday  afternoon  four  earthquake  shocks 
were  felt  in  Arizona  from  Albuquerque  to  the 
Texas  line.  The  Ilimehuaea  and  Whitestone 
Ranges  mid  the  Ht.  Jos6  Mountains  trembled, 
and  a  new  volenuo  is  supposed  to  have  started 
in  the  highest,  peak  of  the  Whitestone  Range. 
. Terrific  thunder  aiul  rain  storms,  Thurs¬ 
day  in  Ohio  and  Pa . The  New  York 

Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a 
standurd  of  qualifications  for  teachers  iu  the 
public  schools  by  means  of  uniform  examina¬ 
tions,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  whatever 
test  or  lack  of  test  may  be  applied  by  local 
Commissioners.  ...  ..  .... The  Anti-Poverty 
Society,  with  Dr.  M<  Glynn  as  president  and 
Henry  George  as  vice-president,  has  lately 
been  establ  shed  here:  object  “to  abolish  the 
horrid  crime  of  poverty,  which  is  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  man  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God.” 

Admission  unrestricted .  Two  criminal 

courts  iu  Chicago  arc  trying  the  cases  of  the 
local  boodiers.  which  are  dragging  slowly  on. . 

The  dead  lock  in  the  West  Virginia  Hena- 
torship  struggle  ended  Thursday  in  the  union 
of  the  Democratic  factions  on  Judge  James 
Charles  Faulkner,  the  son  of  Buchanan’s  Min¬ 
ister  to  France.  Judge  Faulkner  is  about  40 
years  old,  and  is  said  to  be  able  uml  popular. 
Nothing  is  said  about  his  relations  to  the 
Standard  Gil  Company,  which  was  a  prime 

factor  in  the  light . Two  hundred  and 

fifty*  indictments  have  boon  found  against  the 
“Bald  Knobbers”  of  Christian  County,  Mo, — 
a  secret,  oath-bound  organization  of  u  com¬ 
posite,  “Ku  Kltix- vigilant”  character,  which 
has  been  guilty  of  several  murders  and  a 
multitude  of  outrages.  Many  belonging  to 
the  baud— which  took  its  name  from  a  local 
mountain— have  left  the  county  through  fear 

of  arrest . The  N.  Y.  Hecate  Judiciary 

Committee  has  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Ives  pool  bill,  limiting  pool  selling  to  30  davs 
on  each  track,  each  association,  to  select  the 
days  on  which  it  will  sell  pools.  The  bill  will 
be  reported  on  Monday  uigbt.  Thu  confer¬ 
ence  committee  meets  on  Mouday  night.,  and 
will  probably  fix  the  (iual  adjournment  on 

May  2fi _  Colonel  w.  11.  Bolton, 

ex -superintendent  -of  second-class  matter  in 
the  Chicago  Post  Ottice,  who  was  convicted  of 
the  embezzlement  of  ubout  $25,901),  was  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  Blodgett  yesterday  to  lour 

years’  imprisonment,  iu  rlie  Penitentiary . 

....  The  Connecticut  House  pusSed  a  bill  yes¬ 
terday  fixing  u  uniform  license  ut  $409  for 
strong  liquors  and  $150  for  beer,  wine,  etc. . . . 

_ Disastrous  forest  fires  are  raging  in  the 

Catskills .  Several  magnates  iu 

the  Standard  Oil  Monopoly  are  now  on  trial 
ut  Buffalo  N.  Y.,  on  a  charge  of  u  diabolical 
conspiracy  to  bribe  an  employe  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  to  blow  up  the 
works  oi  that  rival  organization.  The  evi¬ 
dence  appears  very*  strong  agaiust  them. . . . 
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The  leaf  tobacco  sales  at  Danville,  Va.,  for 
April  were  2,835,1 11  pounds  at  an  average  of 
$8  per  hundred.  The  sales  to  date  since  Octo¬ 
ber  last  year  hurt?  been  14, 1 10,318  pounds,  at 

an  average  of  $8,54  per  hundred . 1’iie 

German  Reichst  ag  ( lonunittee  on  the  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  art  ificial  butter  has  adopted  u  motion 
that,  the  stnlf  must  bo  called,  not  butter,  but 
margarine,  uud  must  not  be  colored  to  imitate 

genuine  but  ter . At  11  meeting  of  the 

Irish  millers  at  Dublin  the  other  day  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  in  favor  of  placing  a  duty 

of  $1.22  per  barrel  on  American  Hour . 

Owing  to  the  California  wheat  corner  no 
wheat  bus  been  exported  from  San  Francisco 
for  three  weeks, as  the  prices  are  too  high.  It 
is  thought  the  “pool”  will  hold  on  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  until  it  must  end  at  the  close  of  next 
month  when  all  contracts  must,  lie  cancelled 
by  actual  delivery  of  wheat,  a  settlement  of 

differences  or  the  price . D.  E.  Sulmon 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  writes  to  the 
Health  Department  of  this  city  that  pleuro- 
ueumonia  is  much  prevalent,  among  cattle 
ere  as  is  evidenced  by  its  spreading  from 
here  to  other  places,  Wushiugtou  among 
them,  but  that  he  is  going  to  take  effectual 

measures  to  stamp  if  out  . ...Some  of 

the  Western  railroads  are  giving  free  passes 
to  shippers  of  live  stock  on  the  ground  that 
while  tiie  men  are  engaged  in  the  transporta¬ 


tion  of  the  stock  they  are  employes  of  the 
roads . An  association  of  Utah  Mor¬ 

mons  has  been  formed,  controlling  1,500,000 
pounds  of  wool  to  be  marketed  in  bulk  at  such 

time  as  may  seem  most  advantageous . . 

...  The  capacity*  of  the  stock  yards  at  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.,  is  to  be  doubled . The  De¬ 

partment  of  Agriculture  is  investigating  a  re¬ 
port  of  au  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  at  Golden  Ridge,  Westchester  Co., 

N.  Y  . Maine  has  exported  185,000 

barrels  of  apples  in  the  past  season,  at  good 
prices . .....Canadian  farmers  in  con¬ 

vention  at  Toronto  have  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  with  this  country.  If 
this  cannot  be  secured,  they  will  work  for  a 
commercial  union  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies  in  regard  to  food  supply,  as 
well  ns  a  protective  tariff  against,  foreign 
countries  .  ’...A  heavy  rain  about  Austin 
and  in  other  parts  of  Central  Texas  fell  on 
May  8.  It  will  save  the  cotton  crop  and 
greatly  benefit  corn,  but  was  probably  too 

late  to  help  the  smal  I  grains . .  . 

. .  .Commissioner  Coinmn  has  received  infor¬ 
mation  from  an  inspector  of  the  complete  sup¬ 
pression  of  pleiiro-pneumonia  iu  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.  The  officers  of  the  Department 
have  slaughtered  ten  animals  that  were  nfl’eet.- 
ed  by  the  disease  and  37  that  were  exposed  to 

it  . The  Pope  will  shortly  send  out  an 

encyclical  letter  on  the  land  question,  iu 
which,  it  is  said,  he  will  unreservedly  de¬ 
nounce  the  theories  of  Henry  George........ 

Governor  Leslie,  of  Montana,  has  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  Illinois,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Delaware,  Virginia, 
Texas,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
except  upon  the  certificate' of  the  Territorial 
Veterinary  Surgeon  that. such  cattle  have  been 
quarantined  90  days  and  are  free  from  disease 

. Already*  the  accounts  of  cattle  being 

struck  by  lightning  and  killed  while  huddled 
together  near  a  barbed  wire  fence  during  a 
thunderstorm  have  begun  to  come  in.  Losses 
of  this  kind  have  become  so  numerous  of  late 
years  that  the  question  of  insulating  the  wires 
of  such  fences  is  seriously  discussed.... 

_ Italy  lias  raised  the  import,  duty  on  wheat 

and  corn  from  one  franc  40  centimes  to  throe 
francs  per  quintal;  on  rice  (umv  exempt),  uu- 
bulled,  three  francs  per  quintal;  hulled,  (i 
francs;  corn  and  wheat  flour  from  2.77  to 

5.50  fraucs  per  quintal . . . . 

Commissioner  Column,  in  answer  to  Armour 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  telegraphs  “I  have  never 
said  to  any  one  that  oleomargarine  is  made  of 
carcasses  of  dogs,  horses,  swine,  and  danger¬ 
ous  acids.”.. . ....  .Dr.  Trumbauer,  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  investigating 
reported  cases  of  contagious  pleuro  pneumonia 
among  cattle  in  different  parts  of  Minnesota. 
. A  recent,  decision  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  will  throw*  ten  townships,  contain¬ 
ing  230,000  acres  of  surveyed  land,  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  in  the  Devil’s  Lake  District,  Dakota.  It 
also  orders  surveying  contracts  carried  out 
covering  six  townships  of  138,000  acres.  A 
heavy  increase  in  immigration  is  looked  for 

as  a  result . Colorado  bus  established  a 

cattle  quarantine  agaiust  Iowa  and  the  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  stockyards  on  the  ground 
that  pleuro  pneumonia  prevails  there.  This 
compels  cattle  from  these  points  to  undergo 
inspection  before  being  admitted  into  tbo 
State . Iu  the  Illinois  Senate  the  bill  re¬ 

stricting  the  rights  of  aliens  to  acquire  and 
hold  real  aud  personal  property  has  been  pass¬ 
ed  by*  a  vote  of  35  to  3 . A  bill  legaliz¬ 

ing  barbed- wire  fences  has  been  passed  by  the 

Illinois  Legislature... . Mass,  has  raised 

the  quarantine  agaiust  Vermont  cattle,  but  a 
telegram  from  Bennington,  Vt.,  yesterday, 
says  there  are  still  some  diseased  herds  there 
and  at  Shul'tsbury.  Mj*.  It.  A.  McLean,  of 
the  Burouu  of  Animal  Industry,  has  just 
slaughtered  the.  herd  of  (13  cattle  belonging  to 

E.  El  well,  of  Bemiiugtou . In  order 

to  keep  track  ol  all  t  he  cattle  about  Chicago 
the  veterinarians  have  been  tagging  every 
one,  giving  each  a  separate  number.  The  ap¬ 
praisers  then  sot  a  value  ou  the  cattle.  Some 
dishouest  butchers,  representing  to  the  owners 
that  tagged  animals  must  necessarily  bo 
slaughtered,  and  that  there  was  much  doubt, 
whether  tbo  Government  would  pay  anything 
for  them,  were  able  to  buy  some  of  them  for 
half  their  value  or  less,  aud  then  either 
slaughtered  them  or  recovered  full  value  for 

them  from  the  General  Government . 

....The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  yester¬ 
day  passed  a  lull  imposing  the  following  im¬ 
port  duties:  Ou  bullocks,  5  centimes  per  kilo; 
on  cows  and  heifers,  8  centimes  per  kilo;  on 
sheep,  8  francs  50  centimes  per  head;  on 
lambs,  I  franc  50  centimes  per  hood ;  on  dried 
meats,  15  centimes  per  kilo.  lA  kilo  equals 
about  2  1-5  pounds,  A  franc  is  10.8  cents.  A 

centime  is  t  he  hundreth  part  of  u  franc) . 

. A  statement  prepared  at  tile  General 

Land  Office  shows  that  on  April  30  last  there 
were  applications  for  patents  pending  in  that 
office  us  follows:  Pre-emptions,  58,958;  home¬ 
steads,  31,594 ;  contested  cases  pending.  12,390; 
cases  of  every  character  pending,  205,032.  ... 

. Articles  of  incorporation  huvo  been  filed 

in  Minneapolis  by  a  company  with  $1,000,090 
capital  to  build  and  operate  a  stockyard  and 
and  packing-house.  It  is  expected  that  a  largo 
share  of  the  Dakota  cattle  w  ill  find  a  market 
there  instead  of  at  other  cities.  The  yards 
will  bo  located  about  live  miles  from  the  city 
and  convenient  to  all  roads  leading  from  the 
Northwest.  The  Minneapolis  flour  industry  is 
expected  to  furnish  cheap  food  for  the  cattle.. 


Crops  &  fitar lifts. 


Saturday,  May  7,  1887. 

Tiif.  estimates  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  indicate  that  the  winter  hog-packing  of 
tiie  whole  West  was  slightly  larger  than  that 
of  a  year  previously,  but  that,  the  summer 
packing  will  show  a  decrease  of  some  10  per 
cent.  The  work  of  the  eight  months,  ending 
with  next  October,  promises  to  reach  a  total 
of  about  5,000,000  hogs,  against  5,044, 000  for 
the  corresponding  time  in  1881). 

There  are  reports  of  corners  in  Juno  wheat 
in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  aud  this  city.  Withiu 


the  last  week  prices  have  gone  up  three  cents 
a  bushel  on  speculative  manipulation,  and 
there  has  been  a  grant  deal  of  activity  in  all 
tiie  leading  domestic  markets. 

The  total  visible  wheat  (“official”)  is  about 
47,000,000  hut  it  may  bo  diminished  this  week 
by  1 ,500,000  to  8,000,000  bushels,  There  is  less 
invisible  wheat  than  usual,  and  Atlantic 
coast  States  must  draw  largely  from  the 
Northwestern  States  for  12  weeks  (to  August 
1st  next)  if,  ns  is  likely,  there  is  to  be  a  late 
winter  wheat  harvest.  This  would  mean  a 
month’s  extra  consumption  to  come  out  of 
present  reserves,  over  80,000,000  bushels. 
Stocks  of  No.  2  Red  in  store  at  New  York 
(aside  from  what  shippers  have  in  hand,  with 
freight  engaged)  are  not  over  500,000  bushels, 
out  of  which,  with  some  accretions  from  fresh 
receipts,  short  sellers  of  May  and  June  wheat 
will  have  to  make  deliveries. 

Winter  wheat  is  not  promising,  and  tho 
Government  report  is  expected  to  show  a  de¬ 
cline  in  condition  from  April  of  about  10 
points.  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  together 
from  July  ),  1888,  to  May  1,  1887,  equal  130,- 
000,000  bushels. 

With  the  new  clip  just  at  hand,  and  many 
of  the  woolen  factories  working  ou  short  time 
from  lack  of  orders,  w*ool  is  dull  and  w*eak  at 
t  he  East,  aud  prices  are  iu  buyers’  favor.  Iu 
the  country,  however,  a  strong  feeling  is 
shown.  Western  buyers  seem  confident  that 
the  market  will  warrant  as  high  prices  for  the 
clip  at  first  hands  as  were  paid  Inst  year. 
Eastern  dealers  do  not  share  their  anticipa¬ 
tions.  Hales  in  Texas,  to  date,  have  ranged 
from  IS  cents  tu  21  cents  per  pound.  But  lit¬ 
tle  lias  been  done  iu  California,  where,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  advance  iu  freight  rates, 
values  are  well  sustained.  In  Kentucky  ami 
Georgia  buyers  are,  iu  some  instances,  paying 
more  than  last  spring. 

At  London  the  colonial  wool  market  has 
been  quiet  since  the  close  of  the  lost  series  of 
auctions.  In  English  domestic  wools  a  fair 
amount  of  business  is  doing.  Little  interest 
was  manifested  iu  lust  week’s  sales  at  Ant¬ 
werp  and  prices  declined. 

On  all  strictly' choice  to  fancy  qualities  of 
butter  firmer  prices  have  been  reached  with 
very  little  difficulty,  the.  demand,  wholly  from 
home  trade  sources,  keeping  up  well  with  the 
current  arrivals.  Other  classes  of  stock  have 
beeu  in  moderate  demand,  aud,  as  not  offered 
with  unusual  freedom,  easily'  held  to  steadi¬ 
ness.  Elgin  creameries  (fancy)  closed  on 
Thursday  at.  25  cents;  best  Pennsylvania 
creameries  at  25  cents,  and  prime  to  fancy 
Western  at  22  to  24  cents:  best  State  dairy, 
half  tubs,  at  23  to  24;  Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  tine, 
at  19  to  83  cents,  aud  the  best  Western  imita¬ 
tion  creameries  at  20  to  21  cents,  aud  best 
factory  at  18  t,<>  21.  Shippers  yet  indifferent. 

May  6,  ’87.  May  7,  *86. 

Creamery,  prime  to  fancy 2;l®zhe.  2u@2ic. 

Slate,  dairy  do.  —  2igi24  I9@23 

Cheese  has  weakened  in  price,  as  coming  in 
rather  more  freely,  and  having  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  outlet,  even  to  buyers,  for  borne  use. 
Little  interest  evinced  by  shippers. 

May  «.  ’87.  May  7.  ’86. 

Cheese  (best  faetory) . 12)0@1396  10810)4 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 836  8  9-16 

strict  Ordinary . 8  13-16  9 

Qood  Ordinary .  9->4  9  15-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary.. 10  0-1(1  1046 

Low  Middling . 10  9  16  livt] 

strict  Low  Middling...  lUjUi  10  15-16 

Middling . .  10  15-10  11)6 

Good  Middling .  11  11-16  1156 

Strict  Onod  Middling,. .11  7-16  1156 

.Middling  Fair . 11  13-10  12 

Fair . 19  7-16  1246 

MTAINKb. 

Good  Ordinary . 8  1-16  |  Low  Middling  . - 

Strict  Qood  Ord . 8M  I  Middling  .  10  9-16 

Kurd,— Quotations  are  for:-lo  lbs.  at  85O(i92)0c.;  60  1118 
al  t)5a9Q.:  80  lbs.  at  SSotUOe.:  100  I  Its.  at  90®95c;  sharps 
ut  SSdjjl  02)jj.  and  rye  feed  Wk«i9dc,  screenings  at  65 

66  tee. 

lUv  uu  Straw,— Hay— Choice  Timothy,  85@90o. 
No.  I.  So.ijHIe;  No  2,  i55(n,,’Oc;  Clover,  mixed  60@65c; 
Clover.  I5(.«fi5e:  Shipping,  55c.  Straw  Long  Kye,  50(6) 
liOci  short  do,  456690c;  oat.  4d«445c;  wheat,  25  to  35e. 

llors.  A  generally  dull  market  with  the  undertone 
easy  though  values  are  not  quotubty  lower.  American 
Ilut*. -stare  llKll.  best.  8)0:  <iu  common  to  good.  15 
OO IMOl  do  1889  best,  9(g) Ilk*;  ilo  medium,  SosSe;  I’acllle 
Coast,  1886.  best,  2de(1o  common  to  goon,  tot  lie  do 
im8.’>,  good  to  prime  76i9e.  Foreign- Herman,  1886.  best, 
2>X^22o;  and  cotunum  to  good,  18<islit.*,  English,  do. 
UGtlBc. 

Fruits.— Kbksh.— Apple*.  Baldwins,  per  bbt,  at 
$  ki6  5;  Russet,  per  hhl,  $.3«44.  Florida  oranges  at  $« 
6i)it  50  for  best,  per  box;  $.1  50i.tl  M)  for  medium;  $2  00 
at)  0(i  for  lower  grades. 


Texas. 
H  9-16 
9 

9  15-16 

3f 

10  15-16 
11)6 

m 

12 

1296 


ERtriTM.— Dried.— Apples -Fanoy  Evaporated,  l.iqic. 
do.  choice,  do,  ut  116’:  do.  prime.  12)66612mc; 
do.  do,  state,  «]lccd,4<*5Wc;do  q,,  quarters,!  to  ■•We:  do 
Ohio  and  Michigan  quarters,  bbls,  1  to  M(c;  do  West¬ 
ern,  do  hugs,  3(gi4e.  reaches.  North  Carolina,  peeled 
choice,  new,  lOu^llc;  do.  do.  do,  prime,  1116415c;  do. 
Ueorglu.  choice.  l5o*l«e;  do.  do.  prime  186614c; 
i  berries.  pitted,  me.  Raspberries—  ovapor- 
alefi,  186616)60!  do.  sun-dried,  llkgUTe.  Blackberries— 
prime,  6)6  to 9c.  Whortleberries  6047c.  Plums,  5®6e. 
Peaches— impeded,  sun  dried,  4666c. 

Pit  shuts  -quoted  at  4Jfc.  for  fancy  band-picked;  8)6 
*4e.  for  farmers'  grades- 

PouvritT.— Ljtb.—  Fowls,  Jersey.  Slate,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per  Us  12)0.:;  fow  ls,  Western,  per  B>,  I2u»12J40, 
runs  lent  young  uml  old,  per  lb,  7i*Se;  turkeys, per  n> 
Il«td2)6<jj  duetts,  western  pet  pair,  5ik*7,V;  spring 
chickens,  per  n,.  65040, 

PotJtTRV.— 11BMBKD,  —Turkeys,  fancy,  per  n>  146415c; 
turkeys,  prime,  per  tb.at  Uo$l2u;dn,  pear  to  fair  |06$10)6ci 
ehlekens,  Philadelphia,  broilers,  2d<.650e;  do, and  fowls, 
Stale  and  Western  choice,  I'.’mIJSo;  old  docks,  per  lb, 
7(*8c:  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  $3  00;  Squabs,  dark, 
per  dor.  $1  7Si!i2. 

Veu  eta  BLEB.— Potatoes.  -Stale,  Hebron,  $2  40642  50: 
do.  l.urbank,  $2  50;  do,  Peerless,  $2<g2  25;  Maine  and 
N.  It,,  Rose,  $,>  50;  Maine  and  N,  It.,  Hebron,  $2  50; 
Heriuudu  potatoes,  $6  0Ui,FI  (JO.  Florida  potatoes.  Jot 6; 
sweet  petal, irs,  Del.  River,  fancy,  per  hbl.,  $2  ?5®3. 
Cabbages,  new,  per  bbl,  $1  (41  s>8  50.  Onions.— 
Bermuda  per  crate,  $1  50.  Asparagus,  per  dor,  $3  to  6; 


§jft#ttUan$ouji  £Mvtrti$iKg. 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1827,  and  Is  today,  us  it  was  then,  the 
nenlest  and  brightest  In  the  market, *  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  sire  la  now  doul> 
led  aud  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  uud  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  oake. 
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Beets,  per  crate,  $1 75  to  2  50;  Deans  per  Crates,  *1  00  to 
4  00:  Cauliflower,  per  bhl.  crate,  fi(K)  to  7  00;  Cucum¬ 
bers,  per  crate,  SfkDt!  Kale,  per  bbJ.  ftl  00  to  I  25;  Pease 
per  crate,  50c.  to  $4  00;  Spinach,  per  bbb  $1  50  to  5  50; 
Squash,  per  crate,  60@i5c;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  *2<®4. 

PROVISION  MARKETS, 

New  York.— Provisions.— Fork.  Mess,  quoted  at 
$15  50^16  00  ror  Old;  new,  $17;  $16  INIS117  Tor  Kamlly 
Mess;  *10  75<i«18  for  Clear  Hack;  and  *14  500)15  for  Extra 
Prime.  Ukks.  city  Extra  India  Mesa,  *13<«ilft;  Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels,  *0  50;  Packet,  $9:  Plate,  *9  50.  Beef 
Hams.  Quoted  at  $2I<&81  50.  CLT  Muvrs.  Pickled 
Bellies,  7%  to  7ttc;  Hekl<‘d  .shoulders,  USfwiC:  Pickled 
Bellies,  12  m.  quoted  at  t^tWc.Ptckli  d  Hams.  MX 
OllVfte;  Pickled  shoulders,  MpflTc;  Smoked  Hams,  12(,« 
12J4e,  Smoked  Shoulders,  14(0.  Midolks.  Lone  Clear 
In  New  York  quoted  at  H^c.  Pressed  IIOUH. -Quoted 
at  H^'ATUv.  for  all  averages.  I.auo.-  Western  Steam 
Spot,  quoted,  7.27 J6e;  City  Steam  7c;  refined,  quoted 
7.40e;  continent,  7, sue.  south  American  May,  7.28CJ 
Juno,  12tkr«7.2 9ej  July.  7.89«)7.37o:  A  up  list,  7.48®7.15e.; 
September,  7.50c;  October,  7.58^7.990!  December,  7.51c. 

Pufi.ADiti.Pui a.  hkkf,— OJty  Kamlly,  per  bbl.,  *10  50; 
do  packets,  $9  50;  smoked  beef,  I5fisl8a;  Beef  hams, 
*221X1.  Fork.— Mess,  IK  SOo, IT;  do,  prime  mess,  new, 
*l55»y<s)lfi;  do,  do,  family, *i7(,irtis.  flams— smoked,  12 
@19£tft\  Dressed  flog*,  •iM&lhc.  i. Ann.— city  Refined, 
87  i.V2i*S;  do,  Steam,  $7  SiMi;  do.  Butchers'  loose, 
6Jd<«l7c. 

ST.  Lout*. -Fork.  Old  Mess,  *15  50.  New  do,  *16; 
Lauu.— At  $6  75.  Par  Sait  Meats. —  Boxed  Long 
clenr,  $7.55;  clear  rit>s,  *7  55;  short  clear,  *7  UkuiH.  Bacon 
—Boxed  Shoulders,  *t,  25  -1#  50;  Long  clear,  *H  125*  to 
*8  25;  clear  ribs,  *8  12}*$$  3  25;  Short  clear,  *8  75; 
Hams,  UKtaUe, 

CliK’Aito  — Mtws  Pork,— *23  00  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
*6  871a  per  100 11>S.  Short  Rib  aides  (loose),  $7  56;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $6  00;  .Short  clear  aides, 
(boxed),  $7  95. 

Cincinnati,  O.— Provisions  dull  unchanged.  Pork  at 
817.  Lard,  *6  85,  BulkmeatH,  nominal— short  ribs, 
$7  62 hi.  Bacon— Short  ribs,  $8  63}*;  short  clear,  *ss7>*. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  Yoke,— Better— Creamery— Elgin,  extra  autl 
special  lots,  25c;  Pennsylvania,  duSSe:  Western,  best, 
24c;  do,  prime,  23e;  do.  good  21(i}22<:;  State  extra, 
26c.  State  Dairy,  new,  half  tubs,  best  24c;  Half  firkin 
tubs,  llue,  23c;  do  good.  2lM>22e;  Welsh  tubs,  tine, 
22®$ta  do.  good.  2te;  do  fair.  ISM'&’c;  Western— 
Imitation  creamery,  best,  20$2ic:  do  line,  lrgaihe;  Fac¬ 
tory,  best  is-, jitio;  uo  line,  leiSlte;  do  good,  18(g)]  to;  do 
common,  l&gLbtygc. 

Cheese.  Factory,  best,  white,  Lie-,  do  host  colored, 
12}*i%12Hic;  do  best  sldins,  9(jc1Uc;  do  skims,  common, 
7  to  8c;  Old  Lots  -suite  factory,  fancy  colored 
1.834c;  do,  line,  166jH8.Uc;  do  fair,  I2J4<(#18oj  do  common, 
lKsd'Je;  do  Light  Skims,  UJiFttUJue;  Pennsylvania 
skims  I  is,  2c. 

Kims.  -State,  18 We;  Western,  13Wc;  Southern,  120 
12Hc:  Southwest,  12\(»13>.ie. 

BOSTON,  Mass,— Butter.  Firm.  Western  extra 
creamery,  25028c:  Eastern  do,  2tw>25c.  Cheese- DulL 
Eggs-  Easy.  Cboleo  western,  18)4  to  15c;  Kasteru  ex¬ 
tras,  1-tJ-QO: 

Citti-'Aoo,  111 -Butter.- Quiet,  Creamery,  1 60 28c. 
dairy,  12>y2t )e  Kuua.— lOy^c  per  do*. 

Pim.AiucuuiA,  Pa.— Butter  Dull.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  2<i;rs2.ic;  Western  Creamery  extra,  24($ 
25c;  H.  C.  and  .V  Y.  i  reamory,  extra,  2.tov 2 to,  Pack¬ 
ing  Butter,  U.rtOc.  CIHH18IC,— Quiet;  New  York  full 
cream,  KiyDo;  Ohio  thus,  choice,  He;  Petinsyl 
vanla  part  aklms,  7lft9c;  do.  full  skims,  naOS2lie 
Eoos.— Peuusy Ivaulu  tlrsts,  1‘2 'i  to  12-540;  Ohio  and 
other  western  llrsls,  12  V. 

Si.  Lotus,  Mo.— Butter,— Firm,  Dairy,  tf®20c;  croEiu- 
ery.  2i)i>v'72e.  Eggs  Lower.  9c. 

CJ>‘i.  lN>  ATI,  Ohio.  —  liillTKft.— Easy.  Fauey  creamery, 
J5c;  Good  to  extra,  2U  to  23c!  Uood  to  Prime  Dairy', 
15  to  18c, 


FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS, 


New  York.— Wheat.  Ungraded  Spring  at  89!  tc;  No 
2  Milwaukee  at U4Rje;  Ungraded  Red,  Uikpn«,*i  00J<; 
No.  8,  Red,  954,0,  No.  2  Red,  97c;  No.  1  Heu,*tul;  No.  2 
Red  for  May,  iKMi.tllfl-Ke :  do.  for  June,  lMK.a'Jtic;  do. 
for  July,  tMHf&tCt^C:  d  >.  fur  August,  9-<Q  ,u93&e;  do. 
for  September,  984xin.Uie,  do.  for  October,  94.ISC;  do  for 
December,  ww.,;r,  v.  do.  for  January,  9iHj<»9796c. 
Ryk.  Western,  56r»67e,  Canada.  10  arrive; 

State,  59  to  id 4,e.  CORN.— Ungraded  Mixed  at  4->ViO 
50J4,c;  Steainer'tSy^C;  No.  2  11*40;  No.  2  for  .May  IS  to 
48V;  do,  for  June,  PH  to  49*40;  do,  fur  July,  ISWf  to 
I '-*•>), e,  do,  for  August,  W;  do  for  Septeaiqer.  5l*4e. 
Daw.  No.  a  at  .84c;  do.  White,  Ale,  No.  2  JiaSiUo; 
do.  While,  :WH,  to  Sljtfc;  No.  1, White,  lo'.ie,  Mixed 
Wee  turn,  aVtsJo.  White  do,  in  to  42c;  wrhlte  state,  89® 
8*Wod  No.  3  for  51  ay,  3i.*34  V; do,  for  June, 

84 4-';  do  for  July,  84*H®84!sC. 


Flock,  and  Mkal-Flodb— Quotations:  Fine  *23o 
®8  t  i.laiUT  for  fauey;  Superilnc.  *2  7.5*<*3  4*»;  Kxtra 
No.  2.  *8.i5uts  75;  Good  10  Fancy  Kxtra  State.  *8  70®4  00: 
Common  to  Good  Kxtra  West om  *3  85® 3  75;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Wosiern,  *3  80,* 6  uo:  Common  10  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  *8  ,vi  U),  Good  to  Fancy,  *4  06(<c.'>  (K>; 
Common  Kxira  iLuihesota,  *8  85*3  70;  Clear,  $8  7.'< 

4  35;  Rye  Mlxturi-.  *  .  73®4  26;  Straight.  *(  102x4  65; 
Paieut,  *>  40  a  5  U0;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  *4  4e«i*5  10.  City  MUI  Kxtra  Tor  West 
Indie*,  $4  75Sjt  80.  latter  In  new  pitas.  Solthicun  Fi.oub. 
—Common  10  Fair  Extra  at  *8  41AA4  UU,  aud  Fair  to 
Choice,  $4  1020525  Rva  Kloi  k.— Suptrllue,  *2  65  ^2  95. 
Corn  Micai..— Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  50ui2  75, 
and  Hrandywlue  ut  *2  6A®2  75, 

Sr.  Lous- Flour.— Finn.  Wheat.— Higher.  No.  2 
Red  Club,  S5'4e;  May,  840^4650,0,  June,  8lV®H544c; 
July,  Kl‘i*',*82L4c;  Sept.-mber,  {tk<s8344c;  Comi.— Firm. 
Cash,  SihuiSlc,  iiuy,  «c.  mats.-  Firm  but  dull,  cash, 
28)40;  May  27*4,ie.  Hye.-Nl  to  SfV- 

Phii.a pk i  I'HI A  — Ft .0 Uh.  Western  and  Pennsylvania 
Supelllue,  *2  50  to  82  do  1I11  do  extra.  *3  to  $8  25: 
Peiuisy Ivaula  Fiunlly,  (o  *3  80;  Pennsylvania 

Holley  Process. $t  fu  at  25;  Delaware  family,  84  io,$4 50; 
Ohio  clear,  tti  to  *4  25;  do  straight,  at  25 10  *4  50;  Imll 
ana  clear,  *  I  to  *4  25:  do  straight.  *1  29  to  f  l  :0;  St. 
Louis  aud  Southern  Illinois  clear.  *1  to  *1  25;  do  do 
straight,  «4  25  u>  *1  50;  W  Inter  wheat  patent,  *4  ,V)  Ui 
$4  85,  Mr  line. -tola  bakers'  clear,  $8  75  to  *i  25;  do  do 
straight,  *1  2j  to  *1  .41);  Mlunesolu  pate  11 U,  fair  to 
choice.  *1  On  fo  *5;  Rye  IHoUr.  S2  76  to*2«  per  barrel. 
WHEAT.-  No-  *2  Red  for  May,  June,  95’y 

®9N'tO;  Jttly, 95ai95!4e;  August,  wU^ksku;.  Corn  -No.  0 
mixed  I11  grain  depot,  49HC;  Steamer  no.  8  mixed  In 
grain  depot,  nOvo  No.  2  mixed  In  grain  depot,  DOvyc;  do 
track,  nio^e;  No.  2  yellow  Ingrain  depoi,  file;  uo  on 
track.  5i 'qe;  No.  2  mixed  for  May.  4iSi  to  4i4fC;dOt 
for  June,  l!o.  to  4fie;  do  for  July,  48  10  49c;  do  fur 
August, 49„ti9V.  Oats.—  N...  '2  White,  aliort  storagi1, 
•l,:)s'-i-u'|yc;  do  regular  a? He;  No.  1  W  hite,  88c;  fu¬ 
tures  were  firm  but  quiet.  No,  2  While  forMav,37*j 
W41"  do  Juno,  87, H  to  33c;  do  July,  JSoo'JSHc;  ao  AuJ 
gust,  86K#atc. 

Bi  Kf’Al.o,  N.  Y.-WniUT.-No.  1  Hard  was  higher; 
closing  91. He.  No.  1  hurd,  northern  Puelfle.  at  SlH*", 
instore;  Winter  Wheat  tinner  No.  2  Reel  at  9U)*e; 
No.  1  White  Michigan,  Ole  in  store.  Corn.  No.  2. 
489l®  He;  No.  3  l.'k.t  |5*4c;  No.  2  Yellow,  IligllWe;  No.  8 
yellow,  43»i  to 44c  tn  -  lure  Oats  Unchanged,  No.  2 
W  Idle,  85c;  No.  a  W  hue,  94«c.  No.  2M I xod.  82®32)4c. 

CiitCAOo.-  Fniun—  Steady  and  unchanged,  win¬ 
ter  Patents,  S I  25,jd I  .V),  Southern  Wlliicrs,  *3  Oiks, I  10; 
Michigan  Winter,  $3  7,<®4  fXk  Choice  to  Fancy  Mimic- 
5®' tfl  Patents,  *4  2lki#4  Mi;  Minnesota  Bakers,  in  sucks, 
*■>  10(8,3  34.  Rye  Flour  *2  9t)®l  10  In  hills.  Buckwheat 
— $2is)2  ;u  perlOU  ns.  Wheat.  The  highest  cash  prices 
were  as  follows-  No,  2  Spring,  at  Nv%e-  No.  3  do,  at 
i5o;  No.  2.  Red  at  88 He.  corr.  No.  2,  SSWc.  Oats.— 
No.  i,  atijfac.  Ryk.— No.  2.  .Vie. 


LIVE  STOCK  MABKBIS. 


Nkw  York,  Satuupay,  Slav  7,  1887. 

Milch  t  ows. -a  dull  market  u  reported  ut  *.»)  to  *15 
ror  Uonmiou  to  Good  ('own,  with  *50  an  exceptional 
anil  oulside  figure.  Dealers  say  that  a  few  ix-ally 
choice  cows  could  be  sold  on  the  market  for  *55,  but 
5f*  U‘-Jl  G'ttdlly  ob mined,  Tilt-  duty  of  '20  per  cent .  on 
I,  o«.  fA'Ws.added  10  freight  and  commission,  makes 
It  ullllcult  to  bring  feLsk  fiom  That  soetlou  and  sell  It 
at  a  protH  111  New  York  City; 


Helv  es  Pctuwylvaiila  Meal  Fed  SUsem,  1,407  n 
‘tak.WW  lb  at  *5  15;  do  L370  lb.  at  *5  10;  1 
‘‘‘i- USSl  lb.  at  $i  115:  do,  L2H5  n,  at  *5,  Kentu 
o' ’  1,0  '-*11*  D',  at  *5  20;  do,  1,460  It 

16;  Bulls,  1.3,6  n,  at  *3  56;  Dry  Cows,  965  lit,  *3 
Kentucky  ".sllllers,'  473  I»,  ut  (.1  70;  do,  1,053  lb,  at  * 
Indluun  Mweru, l.flAO  lb,  at  *1  94;  do,  1,805  n>.  ut  * 
Fenn  sylvan  In  Steers,  1,322  n,  ut  *5  10  do  1,2s?  lb 
*0;  Oxen,  l.b86  n>,  Ut  *  I  40;  Indiana  Steers,  1,31 1  lb 

We!rv.nt,*',.tfl'v-1’',r  100  °hl°  ■l"-  >.103  lb,  at 
Western  do.  1,407  ib.  at  *5  3.5;  do,  1.491  A,  at  *0  VI, 

0  10,  ai  *.>  20;  PcunsylviuLla  Meul  Fed  do  1,361  a 


THE  CHAMPION  WAGON. 


THE  MERCIFUL  MAN  IS  MERCIFUL  TO 
HIS  BEAST. 


The  Champion  is  thet  dorse's  Friend! 
SAVE  YOUR  HORSES. 


PLATT,  Sc  CD, 


a 


5  - 


M  - 


-1  3 


The  ONLY  EAHIVI  WAGON  SUPPLIED  WITH  SPRINGS. 


The  CHAMPION  Is  stronger  and  the  draft  lighter  than  any  other.  It  In  the  easiest  wagon  for  a  team  to  han¬ 
dle.  Every  CHAMPION  guaranteed.  Send  for  circulars.  If  your  dealer  will  not  order  a  CHAMPION  for  you, 
send  direct  to  us.  Auy  reepmixiblr  pnrty  enn  have  a  Champion  on  30  days’  trial.  The  AVagou 
must  be  seen  at  work  10  be  appreciated. 

Cere,  Truman,  Platt  &  Co.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


"Rill xr  'Rnaltm  the  mist  noted  show  bull 
-DOeiyil,  and  sire  In  America,  aud 

De  Brave  Hendrick, 

and  unqiiextiontibly  iho  best  bull  of  this  breed  In 

the  world. 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  Uelfem  in  calf  to  these 
valuable  bulls,  and  young  bulls  of  Violet,  Bliley  Boolyu 
and  De  Brave  Hendrick  blood.  Prices  reasonable. 
Terras  easy.  Send  for  circular. 


EDGAlt  HCIDEKOFER, 
Meadville,  Pa. 


CHANNEL  CUN  CREAMERY 

Makes  the  most  Butter,  Raises  all  tits  Cream 
without  ire.  WV  furnish  Churns,  Butter 
Workers,  and  all  hinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Goods,  first  orde •  at  whale 
sale.  Agent,  wanted  Send  for  circulars. 

WM,  K.  LINCOLN  t  O.. 

Warren.  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson,  W lioonslu 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 


8Mmr§ 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWISS  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  illustrated  Circular  free,  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

Is  an  invention  by  which  ahorse 
can  bo  hitched  aiul  uuhitth.  I 
to  and  from  n  carriage  almost 
INSTANTLY.  Easily  and 
Cheaply  A  djitatcd  to  ony  *,-1 
of  Worr/^«, doing  sway  with  long 
traces,  breech  straps,  fulmfng  sn*1  11  nf-int ,-ning  of 
buckles;  pulls  from  whitlletree  Ag/i>6.  hiua'le,nf>"iya 
/iM  (Jomlortablu  to  thn  horse.  79koio.i  •ofa  01  use.  Sells  an 
si<Vtl.  Agent,  wanted  everywhere.  Scinl  for  circular 

A.lilress  The  LUilU  NI  .VG  UITCI1  CO.,  Vork,  l’a. 


fb.  at  *5  15;  Chicago  Steers.  1,517  tk,  at  *5  SK  do  1.262 
Ib.  ai  *5  111;  do,  1,33?  lb.  at  *5  10,  Dry  Cows,  1,093  Tb.  nt 
4e  per  lb:  Pouayl  vanla  Steers,  1,248  lb,  nt  *5  ifi;  Ken¬ 
tucky  "Stiller*."  1,24.5  tb,  at  *5  per  100  lb;  do,  1,204  lb, 
at  $8  90. 

Calves.— Veals.  107  rb  at5c*;dois2  ib,  at  5Mc;  100  do. 
1.5S  lb,  at  Go. do,  132  lb.  at  0*-4e:  veals,  135  lb,  al  5AJC. 
sklmmllk  oolves,  lull  tb,at  '2»s  c;  Butlenullk  calves 
183  ib,  af.t.Hc.  veals,  iso  lb,  ai  (He.  (lo  138  »,  at  s»jc; 
Sklnmillk  culver  |02  lb,  ut  i.'-ye. ;  veals,  1061b,  at  54f,e. 
do  141  B. .  at  53ge  ji.tr  lb. 

SI3KBV  ASD  1.AMRA— ReeelpU  for  six  days  24,733 
beat!  against  .4145;  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Clipped  Western  Sheep.  91  lb,  «t  *4  60;  do  35  lb,  at 
Cl  35;  Koufueky  do.  91  lb,  at  $4  20;  clipped  Ohio 
Sheep.  HKtt  lb  ut  *1  10;  Virginia  Spring  Lupins,  52  Ih, 
at  '.*‘-40  do,  44  Ib,  ut  Si ;  do,  46  lb,  nt  7e;  Cllpjted  Ohio 
Sheep,  93  Ih,  at  *4  tk);  Clipped  Ohio  Yearlings.  74  lb. 
*5 170'  Clipped  Ohio  Sheep  8}  Ib.  at  *1  57 to;  doS2  Ib. 
at  $4  Oi;  Cupped  Ohio  sheep.  10 6  n>,  nt  *4  62t»,  per  UK) 
Ib;  Clipped  « ihlo  Vrarllng*.  J6  Ib,  ut  *6;  Cllnpod  West¬ 
ern  sheen,  10?  Ib  at  *1  Ml,  cllnpod  state  Sheep.  Hi  lb. 
at  1*40.4  W’oollcd  State  5' cur l fugs.  73  lb,  at  *6  :4);  per 
100  lb. 

Hot:-.,  Receipt*  for  -,ix  days,  29, .'*2  head,  against  29, 

1 19  head  for  for  same  rime  Inal  week.  None  fur  «Uc 
alive.  Noiuluully  steady  at  .’''ti(<£.V>jc.  pt>r  lb. 

BOTFADJ —SHKRI*.— Receipt*  for  week,  23,6m*  head; 
for  same  Lime  last  week.  2ft, IMi  head.  Market  dull  and 
unchanged.  Inferior  10  Fair,  *3  50. 1 3  7.*,;  Goml  to 
choice,* I  to  *1  15;  Yearlings,  *1  7*  to  *5  85;  all  offerings 
taken,  llous— Receipt*  for  the  wrt<k,  48,64(1  bend;  for 
sumo  Unto  tost  week.  35.720  head.  .Market  steady 
with  a  good  demand.  Light.  Pigs,  $3  7544  14;  Mixed 
Pigs  aild  Light  Yorkers,  *5  20  to  5  80)  Selected  York¬ 
ers.  *5  8iH5U.';  Selected  tueillitm  weight*,  *5  -IlkA.')  50; 
Selected  Heavy  Kudu,  *5  OOc.®  15;  Slags,  <1-4  10;  all 
offerings  taken. 

CmcAUO.— Cattlk.  Market  weaker.  Shipping  steers 
95U  to  l,fl(»l  tl>,  *4  00(44  85;  sioekcr*  and  feeders,  *2  75 
(24  20;  rows,  hulls  and  mixed,  *9  if;  bulk,  $2  si*.  15, 
Hoos,— Market  stroug.  Rough  aud  mixed,  *5  tUriiS  s); 
paekuig  aud  shipping  *5  55;  light,  *4  7.rs*:>  30; 

skips,  *;Vv4  70.  sukku.- Market  steady.  Shorn,  $225 
(<44  25;  Wooled,  *l®5,  Texans,  *2  50*365,  lamb*,  *4  50 
®6  50, 

St.  Loub.  C'Arfi.8.—  .Market  steady.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  *4  GOoSft  m);  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Sleers,  *3  i)0®4  55;  Bitfebers  Meet's,  fair  to  choice, 
$3  5091  -4J;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  *8  2nia;3  95;  Stockers, 
fair  to  good.  4  2  20i<t3  15;  1'i-xans.  common  to  choice, 
corn  fed  *1  90® 4 10.  Hons.— Market  sironger;  choice 
heavy  and  Butcher*1  Selection*,  *5  |0®ft  90j  Packing, 
fair  to  good,  *5  80.jt5  35;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime, 
*5  00,1*5  lit.  l'tg«,  common  to  Good,  jtl  ngu 4  95, 
Sukki*.  Market  strong.  Clipped  to  prime.  <3  1154,4  20. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  nhip> 
plug  product*.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
Hcrviug  Egg*.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Wu.*hitigton  St.,  New  York  City. 

1  0,000  Pricked  out  Pansy  Plants.  Choicest  Varie¬ 
ties.  Strong  and  very  cheap,  beginning  to  bloom. 

1).  C.  HOB  ART,  Uo  titer,  N.  Y. 


SIMP  L3L  —  DURABLE  —  EFFICIENT. 

KANTFACTURKI)  ISO  FOE  S-4LK  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

QI  INCY  HALL,  BOSTON, 

And  S3  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YrORK. 

Agents  wunted.  Send  for  Circular  and  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  of  Implements  and  Machines. 


1887  GARFIELD’S 

“The  American" 


HAY  TEDDER. 


H0RSE_P0WERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 


i-iniutitrN  iup  ana  i  LfiAiN* 

ING  G  R A I  >  ;  also  Alnebinea  for  SAWINC 

-  WOOD  with  Circular  ant 

Acknowledged 
by  all  to  be 

THE 

B 

considering 

AS-  EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY. 
QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 


FB  EE.  Address  A.  W.  bnAT  o  olllla 

•  PaTITNTF.XS  AMD  SOLX  M AJtTJFXCTtTBEKn'  X 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


The  Baldwin  Ensilage  and  Feed  Gutter. 


testimonial*. 


C.  Pierpont 


With  Straight 
and  Angle  De¬ 
livery  Carrier*. 
Guaranteed  the 
simplest. strong 
est  anti  best  cut¬ 
ter  made  Has 
Patent-Safety  tly 
whi‘t-1.  Sk-lr  ad 
Justing  feed 
rolls.Patent  link 
feed.  We  Invite 
comparison  and 
trial  with  auy 
other  Cutter 
made.  Send  for 
Catalogue  con 
taintng  full  de¬ 
scription  and 
&  l  o.. 


Manufacturers,  Nlw  Ha  VEX,  Co.nx. 


Say  brook  Valley  Poultry  Yards, 

Will  now  sell  1..  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  eggs  at  $125 
per  13;  P.  Bock  aud  W.  Leghorns,  $1.50  per  K  lMut  51. 
U.  Sunflower  seed  with  every  order.  Choice  stock  In 
new  baskets.  Safety  guaranteed.  ORSON  WIN  A  NS, 

Oak  IIlll,  N.  Y. 


Imt  fiao  Acilt,  For  ttx*  prlc«  11* 
wentlu,  ihl,  p»csr  »n<l  sddrrM 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y 


JONES 


I 


I 


. 


REID’S 

CHURN  CREAMER! 

g„uonvhits  SIMPLEST  &  BEST 

Imlar.  llaaUl  rx- 

& 


MUtlro. 

Ka*.ty 

or  oloAnotl. 

Pndf  r  aatt  lliami 

TER 

WORKERS. PRINTERS 
SHIPPINC  BOXES,  ETC. 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIE 

Oiroalar  and  fall  partictilars  free. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

A.U.  BE1D,  1686  Barker  street,  VlULADELTlUi,  T-C 


I  Will  Insure  Your  Ilogs. 

I  will  Insure  herds  numbering  100  head  and  over 
against  death  from  disease, 

PROVIDED  ,>IY  REMF.BY  18  FED 

to  them  under  my  direction,  and  the  hogs  prove  upon 
examination,  prior  to  contract,  to  be  In  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 

FARMERS! 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOGS  WITH 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS' 

HOG  aMPOOLTRY  REMEDY 


(None  genuine  without  this  trade  mark.) 


AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

ID  isease. 

Because  the  extra  pork  It.  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re¬ 
turn  three  lime*  it*  cost. 

Farmers  and  Feeders  who  have  used  It  write  as  fol 
lows: 

I  would  not  think  of  raising  hogs  without  It.— Lewis 
Miller.  Leaf  River,  llo. 

1  have  used  your  remedy  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  have  not  lost  a  hog.  although  my  neighbors  have 
unntially  sustained  great  losses.  I  strongly  atlvlse  its 
use  In  a  herd  at  ail  times.— Scott,  snlvely,  Arkoe,  Mo. 

1  would  not  be  without  It  for  double  the  price. 
— Horace  fill**,  Goshen,  Iowa. 

I  would  uot  think  of  Btoeklng  up  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  hog*,  a*  I  am  this  fall,  had  I  not  learned  by 
actual  trial  fur  the  piatt  five  years,  that  when  your 
remedy  Is  used  as  directed,  that  there  nred  he  no  loss 
by  Swine  Disease.— C. O.  Bentun,  Oitago,  Kan. 

1  would  el*  soon  neglect  feeding  my  hogs  their  natu¬ 
ral  food  as  to  deprive  them  of  your  Hug  and  Poultry 
Remedy.— Jacob  51.  Harshbargcr,  Ladoga,  Did. 

Your  Remedy  Is  Just  the  thing  to  keep  the  hog  In 
good  health.  -3.  W.  Gonaales,  Elmwood,  Neb. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy  and  prevents  disease,  and 
pays  for  Itself  In  putting  on  extra  flesh.— Joel  Wle- 
gart,  Grant.  City,  Mo. 

It  has  never  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  yet.— Jones 
&  MusKclmun,  St.  Parl-s,  Ohio. 

Price  *8.50,  *1.25,  and  50  cents  per  box;  25  pound  cans, 
*12.50.  Write  for  testimonial.-;. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  “Hogology,”  a  pamphlet 
on  swine. 

J  os.  Haas,  V.  S., 

Indianapolis,  lnd, 

Z  Mention  the  Rural  Nkw Vorker. 


WHITMAN’S 

MAGIC  FEED  MILL 

WITH  STEEL  GRINDERS. 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


Alai  Engine  on  comisii  Boiler. 

The  -ll,-4|viy!t.  itrsl- 
ola*»,  horLiuntid  Ea- 
xln<*  la  tho  market. 

Baginesof  vii  kind., 
for  Ssulog.  Thresh¬ 
ing.  *ml  dinning,  x 
infinity.  S.-iw  iin.l 
Grist  Mill*,  Thr¬ 
illing  Mnehin-s, 

*t«,.  »  spcolnlty. 

V..4  f>r  1  Hujir.loJ 

l.ll.VlKql  ll  tk. 
lurk,  Fmu. 


The  Improved  ALL  STEEL  aud  MALLEeVBLE  GARD  - 
NER  HORSE  FORK.  Also,  Ha.v  Carriers,  <-tc.  The 
Best  Working  Fork  in  the  market.  Send  for  Circulars. 
E.  V.  R.  GA  KDSER  .v  CO..  West  town.  Orange  Co.  N.Y. 


FARMERS'  SONS  owning  l  heir  own  horse  and  buggy, 
having  I-* e,  can  >ceure  exclusive  management  of  a 
branch  of  our  business  for  their  county,  aud  make 
mouev  fast,  money  secuted.  Address 

WATKHKKYN  &  CO..  112  Fnlton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


A  rare  chance  to  get  Jersey*,  Lady  Mary.  Jupiter  and 
Alphea  bull  Calve*,  ami  yearling  bull*,  at  prices  which 
should  Induce  any  dairyman  M  purchase  and  better 
the  butter  product.  Duixs;  Jersey  pigs  for  sale.  This 
Is  the  best  breed  for  the  farmer.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Special  express  rule.  Kirby  llnmcatfad. 

Charlton,  Saraiugu  Co.,  N.  Y. 

F.  1).  C  CRT  IS. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations  Sample'  Car'dsf  all 

fora  2c.  stamp.  CADI/.  CARD  CO.,  Cadiz,  O. 


FL^FeCtEP 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  Foe 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  Arch  Street.  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


W,RACO’S 

IMPROVED 


BUTTER 

COLOR 


SMALL'S 

C<lfftEOLp 


tongue  an’  head  together,  unless  they  is 
trained  together.” 

Before  this  interesting  topic  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  discussed  a  great  shout  on  the  outside 
gave  warning  of  the  coming  of  District  num¬ 
ber  three.  A  moment  later  the  spellers  from 
that  neighborhood  catne  trooping  into  the 
room.  A  gentleman  with  a  long  and  thin 
nose  marched  at  the  head. 

“That’s  the  master”  whispered  Mr.  Houser. 
“They  say  he’s  gut  two  or  three  dictionaries 
in  his  mouth.” 

The  man  who  had  visited  our  school  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  contest  came  up  to  shake  hands 
with  me. 

“Howdy,  teacher  ?”  he  said.  “Here  we  be. 
We’re  spellers,  now  don’t  you  fergit  it,  au’ 
we’re  a-gonter  spell  Bear  Crick  clean  off  on  the 
ground.” 

I  think  Bear  Creek  was  a  little  discouraged 
because  1  did  not  reply  to  this  boast  by  promis¬ 
ing  to  spell  the  visitors  iuto  the  earth.  1  could 
see  that  my  spellers  began  to  lose  heart.  The 
tall,  long-nosed  master  of  the  opposition  was 
too  much  for  them. 

We  fouud  seats  as  best  we  could.  The  room 
was  well  filled  and  many  of  the  younger  men 
had  to  stand.  We  sat  and  waited  patiently 
for  somebody  to  start  the  entertainment.  At 
last  Mr.  Forest  got  up  on  my  platform  and 
rapped  upon  the  desk. 

“Gentlemen  and  ladies,”  he  said,  “we  have 
met  here  upon  this  most  auspicious  occasion 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  brain  battle 
such  as  will  call  forth  our  highest  spirit  of 
emulation.  It  is  now  my  agreeable  task  to 
come  before  you  and  ask,  what  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  meeting?” 

District  number  three  whs  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Whatever  influence  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  could  command  was  worth  working 
for.  A  small  mao  with  a  squeaky  voice  rose 
at  the  back  of  the  room. 

“We  want  somebody  to  jedge  this  meetin’,” 
he  said,  “I  make  a  motion,  ef  I  km  get  a 
second,  that  Cap’n  Hank  Gritlcr  be  called  up 
ter  the  stand.” 

Captain  Gritler  was  the  director  of  District 
number  three.  As  chairman  of  the  meefciug  he 
could  do  much  to  bring  victory  to  his  side. 

Mr.  Mouscr  was  quick  to  see  the  point.  He 
was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“I  makes  a  motion  on  top  o’  that,”  be  said, 
4  ‘fer  ter  put  Marcus  Hardback  on  the  stand.” 


I'ilmiff  There  arc  no 

'IIIIIMI  scums  In  flic 

‘HHIml  from  to  catch 

"Mw  tluxUrt.  It  has 

j!H  I  lis  t  ii  lilfy  re¬ 

moved,  »ci  Hint 

tlie  pajl^  iimj 

■  C,Rxiru8traln- 

patented.  erw  cuu  lie  ob¬ 
tained  at  nn.v  time.  .  , 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  the  bent  in  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL, 


A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 


( Continued .) 


I  Din  the  best  I  could  to  keep  up  au  interest 
in  the  studies  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  but 
Bear  Creek  was  a  little  too  much  excited  to 
settle  down  to  regular  work.  Jack  Brawn 
kept  away,  but  the  scholars  remembered  bis 
downfall  and  were  quite  respectful.  The 
coming  spelling  match  was  the  all-absorbing 
topic  for  conversation.  Everybody  seemed 
auxious  to  devote  the  entire  time  to  the  spell¬ 
ing  book.  Even  the  hour  at  noon  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  few  industrious  persons  in  hear¬ 
ing  one  another  spell  a  few  columns  of  the 
hardest  words.  It  was  evident  that  the  com¬ 
ing  literary  battle  promised  to  be  a  desperate 
one. 

Mr.  Houser  was  greatly  excited.  He  called 
for  me  every  night  and  spent  half  au  hour  iu 
boasting  of  his  own  spelling  ability  and  show¬ 
ing  me  how  I  could  entrap  the  spellers  from 
District  number  three. 

“You’ll  find  ’em  bosses  on  spellin’,  ”  ho  said. 
“Let  ’em  run  along  up  an’  down  the  colyum 
without  no  skippiu’,  an’  I’ll  lay  they  can’t  lie 
beat.  But  you  jest  try  skippiu’  hither  am 
yon,  fust  a  short  word  au’  theu  a  sorter  loug 
one,  au’  see  if  it  won’t  twist  ’em  up.  Then, 
again,  shift  from  one  letter  to  another.  That’s 
what  clubs  Deestrict  number  three  away  from 
spellin’.  I  know,  cause  I’m  au  old  speller  au’ 
up  ter  all  them  tricks.” 

On  Thursday  uight  Mr.  Mouser  insisted 
that  I  should  pass  the  night  with  him.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  like  getting  ready  for 
such  a  brain  contest  as  we  should  have. 

“Mean’  you,”  he  said,  “has  gut  ter  sorter 
carry  Bear  Crick  through  ou  this  here  spellin’ 
school.  Twon’t  never  do  fer  ter  be  downed. 
I’ll  take  ye  home  au’  give  ye  a  sorter  trainin’ 
like.” 

Mr.  Mouser’s  ouly  child  was  a  baby  who 
stared  at  us  solemnly  as  we  ate  our  supper 
and  at  times  rubbed  his  fists  into  his  eyes  as 
though  he  meant  to  clear  his  vision  and  thus 
see  all  there  was  of  us. 

“Ye  wauter  eat  terrible  hard  ter  night,” 
said  Mr.  Mouser  as  we  took  our  places  at  the 
table.  “Then  termorrer  night  dou’t  eat 
nothin’  but  a  cookie  or  two.  That’s  good 
trainin’  that  is.  That’s  the  way  I’m  a  gonter 
train  him,”  and  he  pointed  with  his  thumb  at 
the  baby.  The  young  Mouser  had  nothing  to 
say  about  bis  training.  Ho  only  stared  at  us 
with  his  solemn  eyes,  not  even  minding  Mrs. 
Mouser’s  “baby  talk.” 

“He’s  gonter  make  a  speller  he  is,  I’low” 
said  Mr.  Mouser  proudly.  “He’s  a  th inkin’ 
now.  Ef  he  end  talk,  you’d  find  him  a-spellin’ 
words  in  two  syllables,  auil  don’t  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  I’m  a-gouter  take  him 
down  ter  the  spellin’  school  so’st  ter  show  ern’ 
what  Bear  Crick’s  a-gonter  hev  in  the  line  o’ 
futer’  spellers.” 

Mr.  Mouser  was  very  particular  that  I 
should  go  to  bed  early.  “Me  au’  Mis’.  Mouser 
would  like  ter  set  up  au’  visit  with  ye  terrible 
bad,  but  we  know  Bear  Crick’s  a  bangin’  to 
ye,  and  wo  don’t  want  nothin'  ter  throw  no 
clouds  over  ye.  I'm  a  goiu’  ter  bod  terrible 
early  myself.” 

I  had  a  dream  tlmt  night  about  the  spelling 
match.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Bear  Creek  and 
District  number  three  decided  to  fight  the 
matter  out  with  sticks  from  the  school-house 
wood  pile.  Little  Edith  Bell  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  who  led  us  on  to  victory. 

Bear  Creek  turned  out  early  for  the  spoiling 
match.  Mr.  Mouser  was  early  iu  the  field. 
He  wore  a  collar  of  such  extraordinary  size 
and  stiffness  that  he  could  hardly  turn  his 
head.  His  wife  had  ironed  her  best  handker¬ 
chief  for  him  to  carry.  Every  family  brought 
a  lamp  or  a  lantern  to  help  out  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  lighting  the  schoolhousc.  District 
number  three  was  late.  Several  of  the  Bear 
Creek  people  employed  the  waiting  moments 
in  studying  a  few  pages  of  the  spelling  book. 
Among  other  arrivals  was  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Greening,  the  school  examiner.  He  marched 
solemnly  in  and  took  his  seat  with  the  older 
men.  1  sat  where  I  could  hear  what  was  said. 

“A’int  you  sorter  lost?”  asked  Mr.  Mod¬ 
erator  Hardback. 

“Wall,  no,  I  reckon  not,”  answered  Mr. 
Greening  after  a  thoughtful  pause.  “I  left 
my  chores  and  footed  it  over  a  purpose  to  see 
how  the  master  is  a  makiu’  it.  Word  come 
over  our  way  that  he  licked  Jack  Brawn,  an’ 
I  sez,  sez  I,  I’ll  lay  my  hog  that  he’ll  spell 
Deestrict  uumber  three  ao’st  they  won’t  bo 
nothin’  left  of  ’em.” 

‘•Wall,  wall,”  said  Mr.  Hardback.  “I  ’low 
teacher  ain’t  uobody’s  fool.  I  picked  him  out, 
I  did.  His  weak  pints  Is  thet  he  makes  them 
scholars  spell  on  their  slates.  That’s  what  s 
gonter  beat  us  I  ’low.  Folks  cau’t  move 


‘200  Pure-bred  Angora  Gouts.  Fine  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers,  Hurdler  Ilian  sheep,  and  cheaper  l<>  keep.  ‘2011 
High  Class  Jersey  Cuttle*  die  great  butter  breed. 
Home  of  Matilda  -llli,  iffll  pounds  butter  and  16,I53$( 
pounds  milk  In  one  year.  1 ‘2  Plrst-eliiss  young 
butter  Bull*  tor  Mile  cheap.  All  prices  reason- 

aide.  in  i  l  Licit  a  c*i  n ley, 

I'T-auUliu,  Veauiign  t'o.,  I’n. 

Mention  thin  paper. 


IEOH  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  anv  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube, » cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE 


A  NEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE 

_  KELLOGG’S 

Royal  Salt 


POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  H ROOMING  RANCH). 

Endorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Ex  President 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin,  Ksii  .Manager 
Thurber,  W Hyland  Co.'s  Butler  Department,  New 
York  City;  Col  Wni.  Cmzlpr,  Norllipori,  L  1  .  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabanne, Qt-ii’l  Manager, 
st.  Lmis,  Mo.,  uud  others.  See  American  Agriculturist, 
page  SB.  August  number.  ISS6. 

FOR  SALK  BY  The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co..  SS 
and  |»0  Luke  Silver,  Chteago,  IIL;  Childs  «  Jones, 
l'tton,  N.  V.:  John  S.  Cnrl-r,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.i  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Term  Haute,  Indiana:  w.  V .  Fabian,  South 
hold,  L,  I.;  Frank  Sisson  and  C,  J.VIets,  New  London, 
Conn  .  G,  A  Waggnman.  Houston,  Texas:  K.  G.  Mar 
eellus,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.s  Spnngler  <St  ltleh.  Marietta, 
Pn.:  Woodward*  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.:  II.  C.  Tanner 
*  Co.,  Saluda,  N  C.:  R.  Stokes  Sayre.  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Teh  Broock  k  Wentworth,  Chatham,  N.  Y.;  John  P. 
LonfiS,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va.:  Charles  A,  Muller.  Beekninn, 
N.  Y. :  Homer  Uapiwlell  Trans  Co..  Newburgh.  N,  Y.j 
J.  B.  Templedi&a.  Broadway,  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
field,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y„  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 


Unique,  Novel  and  1  iniioslng.l.arge.  Persistent  Milkers 
Circular  Free.  ll.  II.  1{  It'll  Alt  1)8,  Easton,  Pa 


H  ERICA  N  BRANCH  ASSOCIATION 

of  the  NORTH  HOLLAND  HERD  HOOK.-Orgau- 
1  Jan.  27,  isHK.  P.  K.  SANFi  IRD,  President. 

D.  J.  MILLER,  See'y  and  I  rens., 

Room  27,  Mercantile  Exchange  Building, 

Cor.  II  lid  sou  uud  Harrison  sts„  New  York. 


IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTiiKUS  SAY. 

"The  finest  herd  this  season."— Dr.  Farriugton,  U.  S. 
Quarantine  Station.  N.  J, 

"Asa  herd,  away  up  !  Up!  up !!!”— Dudley  Miller, 
Esq.,  Oswego,  N.  Y . 

Young  Cows,  Yearlings  with  Calf.  Yearling  BulLs, 
and  spring  Calves  Prime  Slock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
mean  business,  «.W.  THOMPSON  lV  SON, 
Stcltou,  N.  .1  .,  1*.  It,  R. 


PURE  MILK. 

v  WARREN 

^MILK  BOTTLES 


■IfiS  F.H.B.;  3512  ll.U.lt.  Sire  REMBRANDT,  172  F.HB; 
Dam  HEI.K.IK,  7.V2F.H  B.  Is  fotfr  years  old:  Is  distinct¬ 
ively  (aboui  equally!  marked;  is  a  sure  anil  true  slock 
getter,  and  entirely  gentle:  Is  ill  good  service  condi¬ 
tion.  Having  no  further  use  for  him.  I  will  sell  him 
low.  G.  W  THOMPSON, 

Stelton,  N.  .1. 


\  Patented  March  23d,  1H80. 

\  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
y  K  of  Milk  In  all  Cities 
and  Towns.  » 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED, 
A.T.  WI1ITKMAN, 
7‘4  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


■obi  w«Hta 


FARMER’S  PRICES ! 


ip^ffnanfou,s  guU'crtij&iug 


IF  YOU  REALLY  WISH 

to  jiao  the  very  beat  Butter 
CoTbr  ever  mode;  ono  that 
novor  turns  mtieid,  always 
gives  a  bright  natural  color, 
and  will  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk,  ask  for  Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co'b.,  and  take  no 
other.  8old  everywhere. 

WORE  OF  IT  USED 

than  of  all  other  makes  com¬ 
bined.  Send  for  our  valua- 


IixusTii ateii  Book.  "noLSTEXN  CATTLE,”  50  cents 

DUDLEY  MILLER,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 


To  destroy  injurious  Insects  is  conceded  by  all  or- 
ehardlsis  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lneknort,  N.  Y  . 


IMPORTANT  TO 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS. 

GERMAN  PEAT  MOSS 

(STABLE  REDDING. I 

Superior  substitute  for  Straw.  Oh  aper,  Cleaner,  Dis- 
Infci'iiint  and  Wholesome  Make*  must  excellent  Ma¬ 
nure.  Send  for  elTvtllnr-  AGENTS  WANTED. 

TUB  GERMAN  l*KAT  MOSS  l'«„ 

(Lokwstrin  *  M  Akers.)  00  N  u-.su  u  hi,.  N.  V  . 


(FH  to  as  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50.  FREE. 
Lines  not  under  the  burse's  feet.  Write 

UrcvvHter  Mutely  Rein  Holder  t'o.,  HoUu.Mteh, 


bio  circularB. 


VOCK  OWN 
Done,  Mciil, 
Oy  NlerSliellM, 


DEHORNING  TOOLS! 


Gralmm  Flour  4  Corn*  iu  the 

PIr 7J  CtJHAND  MILLa‘pmi!nu.’a 

<4 lOO  per  rent,  moro  mado 
In  keeping  Poultry .  Also  POWKIt  MILL!*  and 
FA  If  M  FEED  >1 1 1 . 1.s.  ciroulnrx and  test itnoniius 
Bent  on  application.  WILSON  Kit  OS.  Easton,  Pa. 

We  call  special  attention  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  our  Power  Bone  Mills  for  grinding  raw  or 
green  bones  for  fertilizing  purposes. 


Saw,  Gouge  and  Book. 

PRICE,  S‘2.40. 

Address,  II.  II.  II AA  EF,  Atkinson  11LN 


TANDARD 


The  Cold-Water  Dip 


For  l*o 'it  I  try  Fencing. 

■y-S  or  ON  1C  CENT  FOB  3  INCH  HKSII  NO.  19  WIKE. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  llrooliner  &  Evans, 
2N  VKSKY  SI  BEET,  N.  Y.  CITY- 


AND 

White  Ash  Butter  Tubs. 

The  beat  churn  In  the4  world.  A 
child  cun  work  It.  No  churn 
Cleaned  RO  easy.  No  d usher-  -  uo 

{ (addles.  Makes  U'ti  percent,  more 
>utler.  One  churn  at  wholesale 
price  where  we  have  no  agent. 
For  price  and  terms  upply  to 
MeDEKMAlD  A.  ALLEN, 
Patentees  &  MTrs,  Rockfoud,  III. 


(Tl  1YM0-CKK80L,) 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  non-potsonons  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest 
safest,  suit's!  cure  for  TICKS. 


■  MfOCRMAlO 
IOCKPOWD.  ILL. 


MANGE,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Livestock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  LAW  FORD  »V  CO., 

Knit! more.  Mil. 


CANADIAN  I'N  LEACHED  A  SI  IKS. -I  am 

prepared  t* •  furnish  responsible  parties  with  unleach- 
cd  Ashes  of  the  best  quality  ut  very  reasonable  prices. 
Address  F.  R.  Lalor,  Diuuivllle,  Oularlo, Canada. 


From  Prise  W I  nners;  Wyamb  dies,  Plymouth 
Bocks.  Light  Brahmas,  IJiifl  Cochins  and 
Games.  My  8Ui  Aunual  circular  mailed 
'Free,"  giving  particulars.  O.  HxitUlS, 


AND  REFRIGERATOR. 

Quantity  LlrliKAKFI).  Qualify  lBPROYED. 
No  fsidiire-nt.  with  either  milk  or  cri-nm. 
Mold  (Strictly  on  .Merit.  Jff'Oue 
at  wholesale  where  we  have  no  Agent. 
HOSE  LEV  A  I’KITCIIAIU)  MFG.CO 
Send  fur  Circular  Cliuluo,  luwa. 


Box  102,  Columbia), 


SPlt  AY  the  HEN  House,  Hose  Hushes,  Cur 
rauls,  Planls,  etc  ,  and  Disinfect  Buildings,  with  the 
KEI.  LOWS  ATOMIZER,  price  *‘2. 

T.  \V  nodiisiin.  7t  Canal  port  A  vc  ,  Chicago,  111. 


Cheaper  than  Ever. 

Write  for  prices  to 

Wm.  Gabble  Excelsior  Wire  MTg  Go 

43  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CAltTKIt'S 

NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE. 

IMPROVED  BY  M.  M.  BARTLETT, 

This  knife  has  boon  tested  with  the  most  celebrated 
knives  of  other  makers,  and  has  proved  an  easier  and 
faster  colter  than  any  other.  Ita  special  excellence 
consists  in  a  chisel  edge  looth.  It  may  be  used  tor 
cutting  hay  In  the  mow,  stack  and  rude;  also  for 
ditching,  culling  peat,  or  for  any  other  work  for 
which  a  hay  knife  U  used.  Send  for  circular. 

North  Wayne  Tool  Co., 

HALLO  WELL,  MAINK. 


Thi*  NEW  trUclr  i$  •|i|MOci*U.*vl  Mi  l  fcp  feflCMfj 
proved  br  nil  progressive  Karuicr*  amt 
Btoct  UaUfm.  The  calf  aurka  lt«  f»R>d  Hv 
slowly,  In  a  perfectly  natural  imy,  thrir  r 
ing  aiiwpll  a*  whan  re«l  on  lUown  mother. 

Cl  re  tiia  i  fNw.  SMALL  A  MATTHEWS 
it  s  4  th  Market  Mtrec-t.  HOST TIN,  MASS 


POULTKY 

AND 

GARDEN. 


ONE  CENT  SQUARE  FOOT, 


nWF  Pf  MT  Peter  DuryeeS  Go 

UilL  ULIl  I  70  Veaey  St..  N.  Y. 


SPAVIN 

CURE 


Write  for  Price  List  and  Discount. 


Ih  uuequaled  as  an  application  to  horses  for  the  cure 
of  Spavin.  Rheumatism,  Splint.,  Navicular  Joint,  and 
all  severe  Lameness.  Price  $1  a  bottle.  For  sale  by 
local  dealers.  Sample  bottle,  will  be  sent,  express 
prepaid,  to  any  R.  R.  Express  Ofllee  In  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  Upon  receipt  of  price.  Prepared  by 

E.  W.  IIAKEI<,^k  Proprietor, 

Antrim,  N.  II. 


JKKSM  U Kit,  rof.ANILIIllNA, 
C’hr*lt»r  MS  liilo,  Iti  rksliirp  X  York* 
»lilrv  Htiullldown,  <  olsnolil 

iuhI  Oxford  IloWii  hhrupHiid  Idiniba 

Srolrh  fnllfi  Sht  phrrtl  and 

Kanry  I’oullr/,  S«*nd  fur  I’utAlogue 
YY.jITLKK  la  Kl’l  E  JkOO.riilU.FA 


RECORDED  PRIZE  SWINE.  | 

2L  (N.  C.  W.  R.)  Chester  Whites,  Choice 
am  Strains.  Poland  Chinas  from  fancy  amt  7j  “ 
3  costly  blood.  My  own  importation  of  Berk-  ^  g 
IS  shires  direct  from  England.  Herd  Book."® 
•J  »»  ami  unrcK\l  Jersey  Cattle,  Butter  Record 
Stock.  C.  n.  WASEIMOTOH,  BEEEDES,  S“ 
’  t;  P.  0.  Bos  3G,  Wost  Choator,  Chostor  Co.,  Pi.  «  g 
if  Pleat*  write  name  and  address  plainly, M 
and  mention  this  Paper, 


C.  8.  COOPER, 

HCHRAA  LENlItiRGH,  N.  J  . 

Breeder  of  Wyandottes,  White  Wyaudottes,  P 
Rocks  and  White  P.  Rocks.  Eggs,  $3  for  18;  *5  for  2<i— 
except  White  Wyaudottes,  which  are,  after  May  1st,  $3 
for  13;  $5  for  2(i, 


FOR  FARM,  FRUIT, 
Foul,  I, umber.  Freight, 
Ice  uud  Peddler  Wagons. 
Send  for  price  list  and  clrcu- 
'lars.  Agents  wanted. 


COOLEY  CABINET  CREAMER 


[^VERMONT 


___ELEWAT08, 


»  WATER- PRO  OF,  SSS  Ms 

g-.1*  •"«*  SUBSTITUTE  for  PLA8TEK 

tor  Coat.  OuU»»ta  the  building.  CARPETS 
B8of«Mne  doable  U>e  wear  of  oil  cloths.  C.t*lo*u» 

W.H.  FAY&CO. CAMDEN. N.  J. 

ns.  Minnkapoub.  Omaha. 


Ihal  Estate. 


bradley  HAND  Y-,Buck  Board 


The  IJr.at  On  Wheels.  I.lglil  strong,  conveil- 
lent  snil  low  priced.  Ilandy  to  get  into  and  out 
ol.  1 1  h  n  cl  jr  for  single  Imrse  or  pair,  llnndj  for 
one  p<»rsuii  or  more  Handy  to  load  or  unload. 
«frw  for  for  Circular,  ■•  !/■■■,■  [,_■  purchase  direct 
from  the  mmuifacl>ifrr." 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  gflSS&fc- 

fi  BOTSTORD  B  BOTSEORO  W160Y  BOLSTER  SPRIIfl 
^VVACON  spring  R  Raines  spring  btaril  onlj  live  in. 

StmnOfSunpfe and  YhiraWt. 
ifcs-i ^ .  -■ —  For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

'~e-— V  I'umiitiij  A  I'nnon,  Lvtkpurl ,  X.  I. 


Our  CHAMPION  /"“/~_STEE l-walk|n‘> 

„  ,  M  FT  CULTIVATOR. 

Ij  /  Pride  i>f  tbr  Eut  King  of 
\  — -M.  mL  tlicW'cjl,  an. I  Monarch 

* — of  sic  Thousand*  lit  u-o 
i  /(drill*  satUfaotloo.  The 

|  «■  {— r  '  ,"'*1  s,i°rrl  heatu  .|irln* 
®  ~  l  /TV  'J/  \  /L"  rreulatlng  device  et.-r 
^  *5  I  Invented.  Shovel  beams 

I-  hoisted  and  held  up  be  aprlnga.  alone. 

Agents  warned.  Catalogue  free.  HoSCi  &  DrOBgOlA,  TOflt,  P» 

EMPIRE  DRILL 


PfrforiiiN  jim  mlviTtwed.  Circulars,  And  Essay 
How  to  Kabo  Wheat,"  fc>  all  who  mention  thia  paper, 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SH0RTSVILLE,N.Y: 


BRICK 

AND 

TILE 


Stands  Unrivaled. 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Head  for  circular  a  prices. 

J.W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


har^,  "7  ,lI2d  makes  the  best,  wrongest  and 

most  durable  fence  for  general  use  aud  especially  for 
farm  and  stock  purpose.  Weaves  any  length  of  picket, 
v  liiau?l,)'  sized  wire  cun  be  used.  The 
«  r.  ^  n  b  of  the  hest  materials,  Is 

slrt.ng,  light,  durable,  can  easily  bo  olio  rated  oy  a  man 
or  boy,  and  will  last  a  llfe-tlnie.  This  fence  is  far 
of  afock" IO  n',y  b<Lrb  w,rc  f^f^i  and  vv  ill  turn  all  kinds 
For  new  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

M.  C.  HENLEY, 

523  to  533  No.  I  6th  Street. 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

Mention  the  Rubai.  N'evv-Yorker. 


** *?/*  must  perfect  Force- Feed 

Ft  rtllizor  Prill  In  rrl.lrniv.  Xrinl  for  cir¬ 
cular,  A.  it.  F.ltutl  IIAlt,  York,  I’a. 


dlneomber’s  ilnnd  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Beet  Seed.  The  best  In  the  world.  Money  refund 
ed  If  It  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

S.  .11.  Viacom brr  A'  Co..  MTrX  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  to.,  \  t.  ueu'l  Agents  A.  0.  Stoddard,  North 
Brook fleld,  Mass.;  K.  Harcg  Mason,  Litchfield.  Conn. 
U.  M.  Sami  «  Co,,.  Richmond.  Va. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

T^aeS/  £*»«  Urao  And  moony  by  u«  ,u<  Hole.  Ml.br* ted 

rfjff  FORGE  and  KIT  of  TOOLS >or  »ao 

JM  teaa&’su.'ttsssaft  is- 

HOLT  Mf  0,  CO.,  l**tral  Wgy  UcvelMiL  Ut 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE.  IT  HAS  THE  > 


WHEEL 

iTHESTROf^FSTAND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


65  NET  INTEREST  a5 

Z  GUARANTEED  by  the  la  § 

£  J  ART  IS-CONKLIN  0  £ 

MORTtiAKE  1  REST  CO., 

,  KANSAS  CITY,  >IO. 

Capital  Paid-up  . SI. 000.000 

Debentures  secured  by  (lrst  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co..  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN. 

Equitable  Building.  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE.— Established  FLORIST  Business, 
paying  from  the  start.  In  a  first-class  business  town. 
Greenhouses  new.  hea-ed  by  hot  water:  corner  lot 
Ax  lb.)  feet;  city  water:  electric  light:  telephone;  two 
railroads;  population  15,01*'.  and  JM.tAlO  more  In  a  radius 
of  lu  miles  doing  their  trading  here.  Business  can  be 
rapidly  Increased.  No  greenhouse  within  25  miles. 
Owner  has  a  large  w  holesale  business  which  requires 
his  whole  time.  Only  those  meaning  business,  ad¬ 
dress  A.  J.  NWALM,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. 

Farms  in  Central  Massachusetts. 

Land  in  North  .Carolina. 

EDWARD  G.  STEVEN'S  &  CO.,  First  National  Bank 
Block,  Cliutou,  Mass. 

Agents  for 

THE  “TRIUMPH”  STEAM  GENERATOR. 

KREIBEL  E\«[\E8. 

HOT  WATER  BOILERS. 

Indispensable  for  Farmers,  Florists  and  for  heating 
small  Dwellings  aud  Offices.  Send  for  circulars. 


Virginia  Land  Agency. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters. 
Good  Margsts.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free 
_  GRIFFIN  A-  JERVIS,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NflW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  Informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  icill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  vd  vertlsements,  per  agate  line  {this 

sized  typo,  ll  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  " 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “.hi v  ,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  14  Six  months. . . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $:1.04  (12s.  6d.) 

s'raa'-'»-< . . .  3.04  (1614  fr. ) 

Freaeh  Colonies . . .  4.03(2914  fr.) 

Agents  will  l>o  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


tafUattcouj*  ^dvmbing. 


That  Tired  Feelinq 

mt  V 

Iho  warm  weather  lias  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  ii]m>ii  those  w  ho  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  tiruo.  Tho  peculiar,  yet  Qommon,  com. 
plaint  known  as  ‘'that  tired  reeling,”  Is  the 
result.  This  fenhug  eon  be  uutiraly  overcome  hy 
taking  Ilood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  Ufa 
and  strength  to  all  tho  functions  of  the  body. 

I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
3  Skrsnparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  Improved,” 
R-  A.  8ANROKU,  Kent,  Ohio. 

^Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  ft ;  six  for  *5.  Made 
.  only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar 


PERSONALS. 


Captain  Boycott,  the  original  Boycott,  is 
now  the  agent  on  tho  Flixton  Hall  estate,  near 
Bungay,  in  Suffolk. 

Samuel  J.  Tjldkn  left  considerable  proper¬ 
ty  in  England,  aud  a  tax  of  $15,000  is  claimed 
by  the  Government  before  tho  will  can  be 
settled  in  its  courts. 

Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  is  to 
resume  her  old  vocation  of  teaching.  She 
will  be  connected  with  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  ladies’  seminaries  in  this  city. 

Mr,  .Tay  Gould  requires  three  weeks  to 
make  the  tour  of  his  railroads.  He  dines  and 
sleeps  on  board  his  private  car  from  the  start 
to  the  iinish,  but  lie  does  not  travel  at  night. 

Mrs.  Lkland  Stanford  presented  to  Miss 
Crocker,  at  her  recent  marriage  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  a  necklace,  bracelet,  ring  aud  earrings 
of  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires  and  tourma¬ 
lins  valued  at  $50,000, 

Walt  VV  hitman  is  in  better  health  than  in 
some  years  past,  it  is  said;  his  compLxiun  is 
still  clear  and  rosy,  and  he  is  at  work  on  a 
book  called  “November  Boughs,”  to  be 
brought  out  the  coming  fall. 

The  Empress  of  Austria,  who  is  accustomed 
to  wash  the  feet  of  TJ  old  women  on  Maunday- 
Thnrsday,  was  this  year  obliged,  on  accouut 
of  ill  health,  to  forego  that  ceremony.  She 
made  them  rich  gifts  instead. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  had  her  daugh¬ 
ters  taught  the  complete  art  of  dressmaking. 
The  Princess  herself  understands  both  its 
theory  and  practice,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  she  is  always  so  perfectly  dressed. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is  still  beautiful. 
Slender,  erect,  with  a  superb  figure,  her  hair 
not  yet  white,  she  is  at  once  recognized  as  a 
grande  dame.  She  always  dresses  in  the 
deepest  mourning  aud  carries  the  well-known 
ebony  stick. 

Jonas  G.  Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
offers  $2,000,000  for  building,  equipping  and 
endowing  a  university  to  be  called  “the  Clark 
University,”  on  the  outskirts  of  Worcester. 
The  building,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed 
Oct.  1,  1888. 

Dan  Rice,  the  old  clown,  indignantly  de¬ 
nies  that  lie  is  either  a  drunkard  or  a  poor 
man.  He  says:  “If  to  own  300,000  acres  of 
land  in  Texas  Hud  New  Mexico  aud  1,000  in 
Calhoun  County,  Miss,,  and  1,000  in  Lincoln 
County,  Ark.,  is  to  be  abjectly  poor,  then  I 
am  poor  indeed.” 

Speaker  Peel,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  the  youngest,  sou  of  the  great  Peel,  looks 
like  a  Yankee  preacher  aud  is  58  yenrs  old. 
He  (s  thin  and  prim,  and  his  whole  air  is  one 
of  ostentatious  significance,  which  before  any 
night  s  sitting  is  over  is  changed  to  a  weari¬ 
ness  akin  to  despair. 

Susanna  Medora  Salter  is  the  striking 
name  of  the  new  Mayor  of  Argon  in,  Kan. 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  successful  lawyer  aud  the 
mother  of  four  lusty  babes.  He  father  was 
the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  atid  she  succeeds 
him  at  the  age  of  27.  Argouia  lias  about  500 
inhabitants,  and  every  man  Jack  of  them 
voted  to  t  ry  the  experiment  of  a  woman  in 
the  Mayor's  office. 

Dr,  Elliot  Coues,  the  ornithologist,  was 
a  captain  and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army; 
now  he  is  not.  He  was  a  married  man;  now 
liis  wife  has  obtained  a  divorce.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  Columbian  University  at 
Washington;  ho  now  resigns  Ins  chair.  He 
seems  a  hard  man  to  get  along  with — t.hiuks 
every  one  who  disagrees  with  his  own  views 
must  be  a  dunce,  u  hypocrite  or  a  rascal. 

Sir  John  Macdonald,  Premier  of  the  Do¬ 
minion,  says  he  is  to  be  raised  to  the  peerage 
on  June  21,  the  date  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 
He  will  be  given  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
aud  Will  retire  permanently  from  Canadian 
politics.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Dominion  Fi¬ 
nance  Minister,  is  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  The  statement  is 
also  made  public  that  Sir  John  Rose,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  formerly  a  Canadian  Cabinet  Minister, 
is  to  bo  raised  to  the  peerage. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMERS. 


7  GOLD  MEDALS  and  18  SILVER  MEDALS 

|  awarded  for 

SUPERIORITY  of  PROCESS  and  PRODUCT  ARE  USED  by  the 

LEADING  DAIRYMEN  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  AND  EUROPE. 

“PERFECTION” 

Was  marked  upon  A.  Rodman's  butter  by  Prof.  Alvord  at  ihe  Bay  State 
Fair,  Boston.  Oct.,  H6.  because  It  was  the  only  butter  that  scored  1  00  Point*  at 
(he  Lament  I*  air  ever  held  iu  New  England.  It  was  made  by  the 

COOLEY  FROC1IS8.  c 

F.  Bronson.  Pres’t  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

T.  J.  Hand,  Soc’y  do.  do.  do. 

T.  ti.  Yeomans,  Prea’t  Holstelu-Krieslan  Breeders’  Association. 

T.  B.  Wales.  .Ir„  Secy  do.  do.  do 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  at  the  "Midlands,"  Hawarden.  England. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  "Chlefdon,"  England. 

‘  All  use  the  COOLEY  CREAMERS  in  their  dairies,  aud  so  do  a  Very  Large  . 
Majority  of  the  best  Dairymen  iu  All  Countries.  A 


<15,000  OTHERS. 

iJ5"ilS,'-SVgSSJS55lS  C~.| 

They  .Make  Wore  Itutter  of  a  Better  tfcaality  than  any 

other  Apparatus. 


The  Davis  Swing  Churn. 

First  Premium  at  International  Fair,  New  York. 
Six  Silver  Medals  at  State  and  Countv  Fairs. 
EASIEST  AND  BEST. 


Is  used  iu  more  Butter  Factories  in  New  England  than  any  other  Churn.  Has  the  GREAT- 

eureka  butter  workers. 

skinner  butter  workers. 

NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS. 

And  a  Full  Line  of  Creamery  and  Dairy  Supplies.  r*r  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


bradlIyHANDYSLagon 


BRADLEY  HANDY  SURREY 


HENLEY’S 

IMPROVED  MONARCH 
FENCE  MACHINE. 

Patented  July  21. 1S85:  May  18.  1886;  August  3. 1886. 
The  only  practical  machine  m  use  which  makes  the 
fence  In  the  fleld  whenever  wanted. 

HENLEY'S  IMPROVED  MONARCH 

—  FENCE  MACHINE 


C|  PODAHIJlll8a  first-class  trade 

tL  tunArh  Y?  iT‘.'2T?kfS 

I  learned  at  our  school. 

Over  2.000  of  our  gra  duates  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  aud  Railroad  Lines.  The  Great 
W est  Is  the  country  to  grow  up  In.  Write  for  our  cir¬ 
culars.  VALENTINE  0110$.,  JA.SB8vn.LR,  Wis. 

GUTTA-PUHCHA  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied,  Fire-Proof.  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

For  Factories.  Mills,  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

237  North  12lh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


yiU'^Y 


Wo  make  from  the  bust  material,  huprl'lor  Arllclc*  of 


HOL8TEIN-FKIB8IAN8. 

STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
I,AKKj-IDB  8TOCK  BAUM  has 

Thermly  Cow  that  ha*  given  25,021  lb*.  2  ok.  of  milk:  In  a  year. 
The  only  four-year-old  iliai  has  given  2S,<K>2  Hw.  lUoz.in  a  year. 
The  only  two-year-old  that  has  given  18,4*4  lbs.  13  oz  In  a  year. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cowu  that  ha*  averaged  17,168  lbs. 
1  ok.  In  a  year. 

Thu  only  herd  of  two  year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 
ok.  in  n  year. 

The  only  two  year  old  Holstelu-Frlealan  that  has  made  21 
Ibe.  W?1  ok.  of  butler  In  a  week. 

Thirty  one  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter  lu  a  week. 

Fourteen  Cow*  tu  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
batter  III  a  week. 

Also  a  Hue  stud  of  Clydesdale  Stallions,  Mares  atul  Fillies  and  choice  standard  bred  nnmbletonlan  Stallions. 
Sendfor  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Kt, hal  NkwYorkkr. 

SMITHS,  POWRCli  <V  LAMM.  syraeuM),  N.  Y 


i 

THE  RISBAL  MEW-YOBKER. 


Wasting  the  flavoring  Oils  of  Butter,  by  overworking,  injures  its  keeping  quality  and  market  value. 
Use  Higgin’s  Eureka  High  Grade  English  Salt-  It  dissolves  quicklvf  and  does  its  work  comoletelv. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  recently  issued  : 

“  27ie  Special  Manures  on  the  aver¬ 
age  are  higher  priced,  more  concen¬ 
trated,  and  other  things  being  equal, 

more  economical  to  pu retinae.” 

The  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  were 
included  in  the  Connecticut  estimate,  and 
we  confidently  allirtn  arc  “more  economi¬ 
cal" 1  for  farmers  to  buy  than  the  many  or¬ 
dinary  fertilizers  which  are  now  offered 
on  the  market  at  lower  prices.  There  are 
also  many  imitations  of  ^he  Stockbridge 
^  Manures,  but  none  are  genuine  unless 

manufactured  by  ourselves. 

The  season  being  uack  ward,  farmers  will 
use  more  fertilizer  than  common.  £  Remem¬ 
ber  the  Stockbridge  Manures  contain  plant 
food  in  active  forms  and  not  only  give 
crops  a  start ,  but  carry  them  to  an  early 
and  perfect  maturity,  and  without  the  aid 
of  stable  manure. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Improve  Y our  Pastures. 

The  quality  of  grass  lands,  both  for  feeding  and 
mowing,  can  be  improved,  the  grass  made  more 
nutritious,  more  abundant  and  susceptible  for  cur¬ 
ing  in  a  greener  state,  by  top-dressing,  with  the 


MAPES  GRASS  TOP-DRESSING 


Apply  in  Spring  and  Fall.  This  manure  is  last¬ 
ing  in  effects,  and  corresponds  with  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  only  it  is  some  thirty  times  more 
concentrated,  and  many  times  more  soluble.  It 
does  not  evaporate  or  waste.  Price  $4.30  per  bag 
(200  lbs). 

One  bag  is  sufficient  for  one -half  an  acre.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers,  dairymen,  and  truckers  have  used 
the  Mapes  Manures  as  substitutes  for  stable  man¬ 
ure,  and  find  their  fields  improving  in  strength. 

The  Mapes  Manures  are  prepared  specially  for 
Potatoes,  Fodder  Corn,  Hungarian  Grass,  Oats, 

Fodder  Beets,  Carrots,  Wlioat  and  permanent 
Grass,  seeding  with  and  without  grain. 

Send  for  pamphlet  (no  charge). 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN 

GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  “AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST”  ON  THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

With  judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures ,  Worn-out  Lands  can  be  Restored  to 
Fertility  Quicker  and  with  Less  Expense  than  in  any  other  way. 

[From  Hie  American  Agriculturist,  February,  1887.] 

The  erroneous  idea,  still  held  by  some  persons,  that  concentrated  fertilizers  are 
stimulants  and  not  manures  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  keep  so  many 
farmers  in  poverty.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  now  tilled  at  a  loss  to  their  owners 
could  be  made  to  yield  profitable  crops  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  knowledge 
about  the  actual  workings  of,  and  the  results  from  the  use  of,  skillfully  prepared 
commercial  fertilizers.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  depreeating  or  dis¬ 
couraging  in  the  least  the  careful  husbanding  and  the  plentiful  use  of  yard  man¬ 
ure;  nevertheless,  experience  has  proved  indisputably  that  properly  and  honestly 
made  “complete”  as  well  as  “special"  fertilizers  do  not  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
are  as  lasting  in  their  action  as  yard  manure— more  so,  even,  in  some  cases.  Our 
own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convinced  us  that  with  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  the  “Mapes  Manures”  worn-out  lands  can  be  restored  to  fertility, 
quicker,  and  with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way,  and  that  their  use  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  yard  manure  produces  paying  returns,  notably  so  in  the  ease  of  “Special 
Fertilizers.”  The  name  “  special  ”  may  be  somewhat  misleading  as  to  their  gene¬ 
ral  adaptability;  for,  although  fertilizers  may  have  been  prepared  for  special  crops, 
it  should  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  of  no  value  for  other  crops.  Their  com¬ 
position  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  plants  do  not  require  the  various  elements 
of  plant-food  in  the  same  proportions;  it  would,  therefore,  be  waste  to  apply  high- 
priced  fertilizers  indiscriminately  to  all  crops  alike;  without  regard  to  their  special 
requirements.  Special  Fertilizers  are  special  in  this  sense  only,  that  they  contain 
the  elements  of  plant-food  in  the  exact  proportions  required  by  the  crops  for 
which  they  are  intended,  without  leaving  any  unnecessary  surplus  which  the 
plants  cannot  assimilate.  Properly  prepared  special  fertilizers  are,  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  the  cheapest  manures  obtainable,  especially  on  light  or  leachy  soils. 
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cr  flutter  Worker.  Cream  Vat»,  Curtl*'  Oil  Test  ('hurii.l 
Shipping  Kn*e«t  for  Print  Butter,  He  frige  rat  or  TauUn  and  Can*  1 
for  (lathered  Cream,  Rectangular  Clitirna,  Automatic  and  lever 
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PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

m*  OUTFITS 


OK 


EXCELS 
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O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Ilns  tU©  1  urgent  cooling  eurf/ico,  token  lif  n  j  _  I 

cooling  material,  lee©  labor,  and  given  best  |l^  I  f. 

remits.  All  cream  ruined  between  milk-  I 

ings  f V Skimming  glnwi  whole  depth  of  '  ~  P  u 

onu,  showing  condition  of  lllilk  without  touching  creamery.) 

OI f  AUIIDN  Roe  improvement*  ovnr  the  boot. 

•  ■  w  rlUilR  Kimy  to  idcnn  eutv  to  operate. 

Mode  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Cnallng*  will  not  break. 

0.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER  Ailjlinl  -It  l»>d  Pienrivti* 

the  grain  of  the  butter  Solid  wood  roller.  TII  K  .MOST  , 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  over  put  on  tliu  market, jj 

JOHN  S.  CAUTEIt,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMICAL  TO  PURCHASE. 


WASH  1JI  BUIES.  Whitman*  sprikuihc PIAMTSMKLS^ 
MQ  Fouiitnln  l*ump.  ujm  in  mit  POSItlON^M 

£  Wfll  Send  f«' t urge  HI-  ~ic~ 

iiMtmtcu  t'lrcn-  ^  _ W\ 

THE  BUDL0NG  DISK  HARROWS. 

LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

Til  8  ONLY  DKS1KAHLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  Is 
the  cheapest.  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  "P.” 


One  Churn,  or 
Horse  Power,  sold 
at  wholesale  price 
where  we  have  no 
agents. 

A II  goods  war¬ 
ranted  tut  repre¬ 
sented. 

Send  for  Circu¬ 
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Manufaotpred  r.XCU  SlVKI.V  11V 
Jnneaville  Machine  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


iTHE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  bust  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  tliu  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  MIIIkii  speoiulty. 

For  Descriptive  Circular*  apply  to  __ 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
rsiuiiAvsM,  mass.,  u.  *.  x. 
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OBOUN  DUOS.,  ByxA.  »7«,  At  Alt  I  ON,  OHIO.' 


BATCHELLEB  BARREL  CHURN. 

THE  CHEAPEST  jyM  HORSE  roWFRS 

No  Iron  rim  In  Vv"Yajn  _  _  Anij 
top  for  butter  or  DOG  POW  HRS. 
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,  FOK 
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<?F.  Hatchcller  A  Son,  Hox  M,  Kock  Faua,  lu.. 
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THE  ROCHESTER 


HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

HEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper, 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Old  Reliable  Stover 

IMPROVED.  M  S.'sk 

Windmills  for  pumping  "I'll  i  Mh 

water  for  ltullroads, Villages.  swiR-irau 

Suburban  Houses,  Lawns,  sNlhllVr  K 
Dairies,  llrlek  Varda,  Drulu  tir.  1 ,  J'Jfm  'isJfE 

lag.  Irrigating,  etc.,  aa  well  im\vjL-4rSR 

as  Gl  ared  Windmill*  of  nil  AtAX TM5SSJSF 

sizes,  for  running  Orlmb-rs,  Shcllere,  rWiMWr 
Saws.  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders  operal  'tlpB*' 
ud  bv  Pumping  Windmills,  Corn  and 
Cob  Grinder*.  Wood  Saws,  and  the  Dur-  Wlf/p 
ham  corn  blued  Feed  Mills  und  Powers.  RflUT 
Freeport  M  acblne  Co.,  Freeport,  Ill. 

MOORE  BROS/  GALL  POWDER 

Heals  Collur  Galls, 
Jlcals  Root  Galls, 

Heals  lilt;  Gulls, 

Heals  Huddle  Galls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

I  Tice  All  per  can,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

MOOR  E  II  It  OS.,  Veterinary  Burgeon*, 

Mention  Bubal Nbw-Yoiikkb.J  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Including  both  KNUCKLE 
JOINT  AMI  SCREW 
PREH8EM,  by  Hand  or  Pow¬ 
er,  for  Mills  of  any  capacity. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  _ 

Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co , 

118  West  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 
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Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  particulars  «ddr«W  , 
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PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Toncli  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  A  CO. 

No*.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore. 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Heebnar’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR 


Heebner*’  Improved  T h pe*li lug  Mach Ine. 
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BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

The  Nitrogen  ok  Manure.— I  like  criti- 
cism,  because,  even  when  mortifying,  it  may7 
be  instructive.  But  I  like  it  definite.  Vague 
or  superficial  criticism  benefits  nobody.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  gather  from  his  indefinite  ex¬ 
pressions,  Henry  Stewart  (p.  2S7)  thinks  1  mis¬ 
quoted  or  misinterpreted  Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes’s 
report  of  his  long-continued  experiment  in 
dung  fertilization,  tl  1  did  so,  he  should 
have  shown  it.  1  did  not.  preserve  the  article 
from  which  I  quoted,  but  1  am  certain  that  1 
neither  misquoted  nor  “superficially  con¬ 
sidered”  it.  Neither  (on  the  grounds  sot  forth 
by  Mr.  S.),  is  it  at  all  “clear”  that  1  “misun¬ 
derstood”  Sir  John’s  statements.  I  am  aston¬ 
ished  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  so  carelessly 
assume  that  there  could  be  no  valuable  unused 
fertility  left  in  laud  upon  which  it  might  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  “supply  the  same 
quautity  of  nitrogen  annually,”  to  secure  an 
equal  crop  of  a  single  kind. 

A  Broader  View.  As  I  understand  the 
matter  (not  having  the  data  before  me),  Sir 
John  was  growing  wheat  continuously  for 
many  years  upon  a  plot  fertilized  with  dung 
aloue.  There  was  no  rotation,  nor  any7  change 
of  fertilization.  If  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  dressing  could  not  be  lessened  with 
out  lessening  the  crop,  it  is  still  not  a  legiti¬ 
mate  deduction,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  there  was  no  accumulation  of  available 
plant-food  of  any  sort  in  the  soil.  As  the 
nitrogen  compounds  are  the  most  evusive, 
going  off  in  the  drainage  water,  and  other¬ 
wise  uot  only  failing  to  materialize  in  the 
crop,  but  either  forming  unavailable  combi¬ 
nations,  or  actually  vanishing  beyond  the 
chemist’s  reach — it  would  seem  quite  fair  to 
assume  that  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  other  plant-food  might  have  goue  on 
during  the  SO  yeara  or  more  of  the  trial,  and 
that  this  might  afterwards  be  recovered  in 
crops,  under  a  proper  rotation. 

Green  Seed  Corn. — I  have  long  known 
that  green  corn,  carefully  dried,  without  sour¬ 
ing  or  freezing,  would  germinate  strongly. 
I  have  never  seen  sweet  corn  in  Northern 
New  England  get  beyond  the  dough  stage  in 
the  field;  yet  there  is  no  better  seed  than  this 
when  carefully  cured  by  artificial  heat.  But 
with  flint,  and  especially  with  dent  corns  of 
the  Tuscarora  type,  what,  would  be  the  effect 
of  using  unripe  seed  continuously  over  a 
series  of  years?  I  have  heard  or  read  that  it 
was  in  this  way  sweet,  corn  originated. 

The  Profit  of  Farming,— This  is  a  vexed 
topic,  yet  there  are  general  principles  which 
might  serve  as  a  guide  to  its  solution,  which 
seem  rarely  to  be  recognized.  In  the  growth 
of  the  great  staples  of  agriculture,  wheat, 
corn  and  cotton,  prices  must  depend,  in  the 
long  run,  upon  the  average  cost  of  production 
and  transportation,  the  world  over.  If  the 
individual  farmer  has  a  more  than  average 
chance,  or  is  more  than  an  average  farmer, 
he  will  r  ealize  a  profit  on  his  crops.  If  he  is 
below  the  average  in  these  points  he  makes  no 
profit  or  incurs  a  loss.  In  agriculture,  as  in 
every  other  vocation,  there  is  most  room 
“up  high.”  Farming  is  the  safest  of  nil  busi¬ 
nesses.  It  can  be  made  the  most  profitable  of 
all  businesses  having  to  do  with  unroouopo- 
lizod  products.  It.  is  also  the  most  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  businesses  to  the  man  who  knows 
how.  But  the  time  is  past  when  anybody7  can 
be  a  successful  farmer. 


Cheese  and  Macaroni. — I  am  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Curtis  (p.  288)  urge  the  importance  of 
making  good  cheese.  If  the  Amer  ican  people 
are  ever  to  become  cheese  caters,  it  will  only 
come  as  the  result  of  such  an  improvement  in 
tho  manufacture  as  to  make  a  fine-flavored 
and  digestible  product  common  in  tho  market 
at  a  price  which  will  bring  it  into  favorable 
competition  with  fresh  and  cured  meats. 
Cheese  has  several  advantages  over  these  ip 
point  of  economy.  It  is  much  more  nutri¬ 
tious,  weight  for  weight;  it  is  without  waste; 
it  can  be  kept  on  hand,  and  is  quickly  avail¬ 
able.  The  use  of  cheese  in  cookery  is  increasing, 
and  when  we  can  get  our  macaroni  as  cheap  uud 
as  good  as  in  Italy  (and  why  may  we  not?) 
cheese  will  be  greatly  iu  request  to  flavor  and  lo 
nitrogenize  this  and  other  carbonaceous  foods. 
I  use  them  in  my  family,  though  I  pay  more 
than  four  times  as  much  for  macaroni  as  it 
costs  in  Italy.  Here  is  a  field — two  fields — for 
some  smart  men  to  make  money  in. 

Heating  Mii.k. — Mr.  Curtis  also  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  destroying  ferment 
germs  in  separator  nnlk  by  heating  to  140  de¬ 
grees.  1  believe  this  is  so  important  a  matter 
that  it  will  some  time  be  made  compulsory  by 
law  that  all  milk,  to  be  manufactured  or  sold 
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fresh,  should  first  be  raised  to  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  destroy  both  ferment  and 
disease  germs.  When  we  consider  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  which  most  milk  is  exposed  while 
being  drawn  from  the  cow,  one  need  not  ho  a 
“germ  fanatic”  to  realize  the  great  importance 
of  such  a  simple  and  easy  method  of  purifica¬ 
tion,  in  so  widely  used  an  article  of  food  as 
milk  and  its  products. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CABINET. 

On  page  200  is  an  item  from  the  Press 
against  the  bill  to  put  agriculture  iuto  the 
Cabinet.  The  Press  thinks  not  one  farmer  in 
10  would  vote  for  such  h  change.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago  iu  1870, a  strong  resolution  was  passed  urg¬ 
ing  the  farmers  to  demand  that  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  he  established  with  a  Cabinet 
officer  at  its  head.  With  few  except  inns  this 
measure  has  been  pushed  before  Congress 
every  year  since  then.  All  members  of  the 
Order  are  urged  to  support  it.  ft  looks  to  me 
like  this;  If  a  little  bunch  of  war  sloops,  cutters 
and  dispatch  bouts  are  entitled  to  a  Cabinet 
office,  or  if  it  needs  an  executive  to  supply  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  called  a  regular  army, 
how  much  more  does  agriculture  demaud  a 
voice.  A.  w  s. 

Plainville,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  main  point  raised  by  the 
Press  was  that  the  proposed  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  would  have  little  chance  to  benefit 
agriculture.  There  are  other  things  which 
fanners  need  more  than  they  do  this.  The 
Cabinet  office  could  be  used  as  a  “sop”  to  throw 
at  farmers  wheu  they  asked  for  legislation  in 
earnest.  This  was  the  position  taken  by  ( he  Press 
as  we  understoodib.  Other  writers  have  shown 
how,  if  agriculture  were  put  into  the  Cabinet, 
there  could  be  uo  excuse  for  denying  manu¬ 
facturing,  transportation,  law.  dentistry  or 
any  other  profession  an  equal  right.  Agri¬ 
culture,  however,  is  far  more  important  than 
any  other  industry  both  in  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  it,  and  in  the  value  of  its  products. 
It  is  this  that  moves  the  wheels  of  every  other 
important  industry,  and  supplies  the  fuod  and 
capital  for  carrying  them  on.  Iu  this  country 
it  is  relatively  far  more  important  than  in  any 
other,  yet  In  nearly  every  other  country  in 
which  agriculture  makes  a  prominent  show 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  create  a  Minis¬ 
try  of  Agriculture  whose  head  has  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  This  is  theca.se  across  the  bor¬ 
der  in  Canada,  and  across  the  ocean  iu  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Russiu.  In  some  of  these  the  Ministry  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  joined  with  that  of  Commerce, 
and  in  others  with  other  departments  of 
national  administration.  What  has  proved 
advantageous  for  agriculture  elsewhere  could 
hardly  prove  detrimental  to  it  here.  This,  no 
doubt,  Is  the  reason  why  at  every  great  con- 
vention  of  farmers,  stockmen,  flookmasters, 
horticulturists,  pomologists,  agricultural  sci¬ 
entists,  and  other  agricultural  representative 
organizations  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  or 
so,  resolutions  advocating  the  elevation  of  the 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  have  been  always  heartily 
and  generally  unanimously  approved. 

Grange  Insurance. — “An  Old  Farmer”  on 
page  287,  gives  what  seems  to  me  n  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  insurance.  In  several  townships  iu 
this  and  Tioga  bounty  we  have  an  insurance 
company  managed  by  the  Grange,  which 
works  well  thus  far.  Any  responsible  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  ean  join  by 
paying  81-50,  and  50  cents  additional  for  each 
$1,000  worth  of  property  insured.  No  further 
payments  are  required  except  on  actual  losses 
by  fire,  sustained  by  members  of  this  company 
or  for  the  actual  necessary  expenses  needed  for 
conducting  business.  From  the  dute  of  its  or¬ 
ganization  in  1877,  till  the  end  of  1885,  the 
amount  paid  out  was  only  1  cent,  on  the 
dollar.  1  have  been  a  member  for  one  year, and 
have  had  no  assessment  yet.  There  has  been 
no  loss  since  1884.  The  amount  insured  at  the 
end  of  1885  was  $641,364.68.  It  is  now  over 
$1,000,000.  The  business  is  conducted  by  di¬ 
rectors  chosen  by  the  members,  so  there  are 
no  large  sulanes  to  pay.  This,  of  course,  cuts 
down  the  expenses  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Nothing  but  farm  property  is  insured.  While 
tho  Grange  does  such  work,  teaching  tho  far¬ 
mers  to  combine  for  mutual  protection  and 
benefit,  it  is  strange  that  men  cannot  see  how 
it  would  help  them  to  join.  The  Grange  is  in¬ 
deed  an  educator  and  can  wield  a  wonderful 
power  for  good  if  wisely  directed. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  g.  a.  parcell. 


The  point  was  made  iu  a  recent  Rural  that 
with  the  soiling  system  of  cattle  feeding  in 
practice, three-fourths  of  the  fences  on  the  farm 
might  come  dowu.  This  is  true,  and  nine-tenths 
of  farmers  cannot  appreciate  what  a  blessing 
this  would  he.  Not  only  wil  1  the  plowing,  culti¬ 
vating  aud  other  horse  work  bo  handier,  but 


land  enough  will  be  saved  to  pay  well  for  the 
cultivation.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  fence  that  does 
not  leave  a  strip  of  soil  at  least  four  feet  wide 
either  not  cultivated  at  all  or  so  poorly  culti¬ 
vated  that  the  crop  will  not  pay  for  the  labor 
spent  upon  it.  On  large  farms  this  makes  a 
tract  of  land  almost  large  enough  to  raise  soil¬ 
ing  crops  for  all  tho  cattle  on  them.  h.  b.  j. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio 

[R.  N.-Y.— This  is  a  good  instance  of  what 
a  thorough  organization  among  good  farmers 
can  accomplish.  So  long  as  such  a  movement 
can  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  success.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  make  it  too  large  there  will  be  danger. 
With  heavier  funds  to  handle  there  will  bo 
greater  temptation  for  dishonesty,  and  a  very 
large  membership  will  endanger  the  formation 
of  factions  which  will  eventually  cause  a  split 
in  the  organization.  It  is  well  to  make  haste 
slowly  iu  such  insurance  organizations. 
When  one  is  well  on  its  feet  a  conservative 
policy  is  better  than  an  aggressive  one. 

The  rabbi  .s  almost  eat  us  out  of  house  and 
home.  I  find  they  like  peas  best  of  all  vegeta¬ 
bles.  I  have  wet  the  vines  and  sprayed  abed- 
bug  poison  over  them  and  thus  killed  many 
rabbits.  For  trees,  I  take  wire  screen  doth, 
large  enough  td  go  around  the  tree,  aud  fasten 
it  with  wire.  This  has  kept  them  away.  I 
shall  apply  a  good  coating  of  coal  tar  to  the 
wire-cloth.  1  like  your  pictures  well.  Let 
the  “seed  store”  confine  itself  to  practical  ex¬ 
periments  with  new  sorts.  Let  the  farmer 
buy  his  own  seeds  of  all  standard  sorts. 

San  Pete  Co.,  Utah  martin  wright. 

I  always  dump  rny  dry  horse  manure 
into  the  gutter  back  of  the  cows.  Thero  it 
soaks  up  the  uriue  aud  comes  out  25  per  ceut. 
richer  to  pay  for  the  trouble.  It  is  quite  a 
chore  to  keep  this  work  up,  but  to  my  mind,  it 
pays  better  than  any  chore  that  I  can  do. 
Enough  fertilizer  has  soaked  through  the  sta¬ 
ble  floors  of  this  country  to  double  the  crops, 
if  it  could  now  lie  saved  and  applied. 

Portage  CO  ,  OWO.  C.  H.  J. 

Last  season  was  very  dry  here.  My  grape¬ 
vines  matured  aud  the  grapes  ripened  before 
their  time,  then  a  rain  came.  Tho  vines  and 
grapes  took  on  a  new  growth.  This  new 
growth  put  new  green,  fresh  juice  into  the 
grapes,  and  soured  them  like  canned  fruit  that 
had  soured  and  spoiled.  They  were  not  fit  to 
eat.  Has  any  such  occurrence  been  noticed 
before?  f.  p. 

Look  port,  N.  Y. 


Hunt l  (Topics. 


MY  THEORY  OF  SELLING. 

Anybody  can  sell  tho  produce  of  his  farm 
on  the  open  market,  provided  it  be  of  a  grade 
fully  up  to  tho  average.  But  all  of  us  have 
from  time  to  time  to  disjKiso  of  what  may 
properly  be  called  culls — goodH  not  fully 
up  to  the  market  standard.  We  have  all 
grades  to  sell,  from  the  very  poorest  that  no¬ 
body  wants,  to  the  extra-prime  that  has  n  ready 
sale.  It  takes  a  skillful  man  to  get  the  best 
prices  for  the  best  grades;  but  it  takes  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  sell  the  culls.  Sometimes  the  defects 
are  hidden  ones,  aud  there  is  where  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  farmer  is  most  sorely  tried. 

To  be  able  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage  in 
all  cases,  first  of  all,  become  a  good  judge  of 
quality  iu  the  products  iu  which  you  are  most 
interested.  Then  be  impartial— able  to  grade 
your  own  property  as  truly  to  standard  as 
you  would  that  of  your  neighbor  whom  you 
don’t  like.  Do  not  take  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  as  a  standard ;  but  a  good  average  of  the 
product  or  article  under  fairly  good  manage¬ 
ment,  for  that  is  the  standard  of  the 
open  market.  Sell  what  will  rank  as  stand¬ 
ard  on  the  market  at  the  market  price,  aud  do 
not  abuse  the  buyer  because  he  cannot  pay 
you  more.  Neither  blame  the  Administra¬ 
tion  nor  the  weather,  uor  cheat  the  buyer  in 
weights  to  make  it  up. 

Whatever  you  may  huve  that  will  rank  as 
fancy  in  it*  line  somebody  will  want  aud  will 
be  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  market  price 
to  get  it.  Find  that  man  and  sell  to  him. 
You  will  find  him  an  easy  man  to  deal  with, 
who  will  pay  your  price  il'  within  the  bounds 
of  reason.  Ho  deals  upon  honor,  and  beware 
how  you  deceive  him.  Ou  this  class  of  goods 
one  often  sets  his  price,  and  much  skill  and  no 
little  experience  are  needed  always  to  fix  a 
proper  rate. 

All  of  this  is  well  enough,  but  it  is  not  every 
man  who  is  both  willing  and  able  to  sell  a  poor 
thing  or  a  defective  piece  of  property  for 
what  it  is.  You  will  often  have  to  take  the 
buyer’s  price  and  it  will  be  little  enough.  But 
never  compri anise  your.iutcgrity  for  tho  dollar 
or  five  dollars  you  might  realize  by  deceit  in 
representing  the  quality.  Bay  plainly,  “There 
it  is.  It  is  for  sale  for  what  it  is.  Its  defects 


are  so  aud  so.  It  is  good  for  such  and  such 
purposes.” 

Rarely  will  you  find  a  buyer  who  will  take 
advantage  of  your  position  any  more  than  if 
you  praise  what  both  you  and  he  know  to  be 
defective,  and  beware  liow  you  deal  when  the 
defects  are  hidden.  I  bold  that  those  farmers 
who  pursue  this  policy  will  realize  nearly  as 
much  for  their  culls.and  much  more  for  really 
fine  articles.  Ruch  a  policy  soon  wins  a  man 
a  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  anil  he  ean  often 
trade  when  others  cannot,  because  his  word  is 
reliable. 

The  great  mass  of  business  is  done  upon 
honor.  Do  uot  be  an  Isbmalite  in  business. 
You  know  more  about  your  own  products 
thau  any  other  man  can.  Then  sell  them  for 
what  they  are,  not,  for  what  they  ought  to  be. 
If  we  expect  to  do  this  we  will  work  the  hard¬ 
er  to  produce  more  of  the  finest  grades,  for 
Who  wants  to  be  always  selling  culls?  I  am 
not  advocating  careless  selling,  but  honest 
sol  hug.  Work  for  a  market.  Advertise  for 
it.  Warrrant  everything  you  sell  to  be  as 
recommended,  and  sell  ou  your  personal  guar¬ 
anty.  EUGENE  DAVENPORT. 


Burry  Co.,  Michigan. 


SILAGE  AND  COTTON  SEED  FOR  COWS. 


PROFESSOR  F.  A.  GULLEY. 

Five  years'  experience  with  ensilage;  various 
modes  of  filling  the  silos;  different  ensilage 
crops;  when  to  cut;  the.  silo  an  eliminator 
of  the  uncertain  weather  factor;  how  to 
feed  silage;  good  for  all  kinds  of  cattle 
for  every  purpose. 

We  have  just,  finished  feeding  out  our  last 
year’s  ensilage  crop,  and  we  have  now  had  the 
fifth  winter’s  trial  of  this  food.  We  now 
rate  ensilage  as  one  of  the  standard  crops  of 
the  farm,  equal  in  importance  to  the  hay  crop. 
We  have  tried  the  different  methods  of  filling 
the  silo,  rapid  tilling,  heavy  weighting,  slow 
filling,  using  no  weights,  cutting  the  crop  at 
different  stages  of  growth  from  early  bloom 
to  almost  maturity,  hauling  from  the  field  be¬ 
fore  wilting,  and  nearly  cured,  with  the  crop 
saturated  with  water,  and  tilling  only  in  dry 
weather,  and  have  had  tho  silage  come  out  in 
all  stages,  from  Unit  with  a  sharp  acid  taste 
and  smell  to  that  iu  which  there  was  no  per¬ 
ceptible  sourness  until  after  exposure  to  the 
air.  Wo  have  also  put  up  quite  a  variety  of 
crops — corn,  the  sorghums,  cow-peas,  clover, 
sugar-cane  leaves  and  bagasse— and  have 
found  that  the  cattle  ate  thosilage  in  ull  forms 
and  when  the  cow  or  steer  was  fed  cotton 
seed  and  some  hay  with  the  silage  it  has  made 
good  returns  in  milk  and  in  gain  in  weight. 

Since  1884  we  have  allowed  the  crop  for 
some  of  the  silos  to  get,  nearly  ripe  and  have 
filled  slowly,  without  any  tramping,  and  used 
no  weights.  We  have  been  feeding  from  100 
to  250  head  of  cattle — cows  giving  milk,  fat¬ 
tening  steers  and  young  stock.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  make  careful  and  accurate  feed¬ 
ing  tests,  but  we  have  Come  to  the  following 
conclusions:  On  land  adapted  to  corn  grow¬ 
ing,  corn  to  be  fed  with  cotton  seed  is  the 
most  profitable  ensilage  crop  to  grow.  On 
light  land,  the  sorghums  give  the  best  results. 
Second  to  corn  and  tho  sorghums  we 
plane  cow-peas.  We  seem  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  planting  corn  in  rows  three  to  four 
feet  apart  with  from  three  to  four  stalks  to 
the  foot  iu  the  rows.  Thick  planting  gives 
more  weight  of  crop  to  the  acre,  but  less  nu¬ 
triment  iu  proportion  to  cost  of  fertilizers  and 
labor.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  corn 
crop  should  stand  until  the  kernels  are  well 
formed,  aud  that  the  stalks  should  lie  on  the 
ground  iu  bundles  24  hours  before  being  cut 
up  and  put  into  tho  silo,  and  that  the  silo 
should  be  filled  slowly  aud  without  tramping 
except  in  the  corners  and  along  the  edges. 
Covering  with  inch  plnnkHand  six  to  ten  inches 
of  sawdust  preserves  the  silage  up  to  the  cov¬ 
ering  provided  the  rats  can  be  kept  out. 

Thinly  planted,  neurly  ripe  corn,  thoroughly 
ivilted  in  the  field,  put  into  the  silo  at.  the  rate 
of  two  to  three  feet  per  day,  heats  to  180  to 
140  degrees,  comes  out  sweet  and  is  equal  iu 
feeding  value  to  fully  double  the  weight  of 
tho  immature,  rapidly  filled,  sour  silage  we 
have  made  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  put  such  crops  as  cow-peas, 
clover,  millet,  or  any  of  tho  forage  plants  that 
can  be  cured  readily  lu  the  field,  in  the  silo  iu 
the  green  state,  uuless  the  weather  prevents 
field  curing.  Wo  find,  however,  that  the  silo 
eliminates  the  uncertain  weather  factor,  for 
when  we  get  a  crop  down  and  the  weather 
changes  suddenly  we  huul  at  once  to  tho  silo. 
In  feeding,  we  out  up  dry  liny  and  straw,  mix 
it  with  silage— one  pound  of  hay  to  two  of 
silage — feed  as  much  as  the  animal  will  eat 
clean,  but  feed  with  itabout  12  poundsof  whole 
cotton  seed  that  has  been  boiled  to  a  cow 
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giving  milk  or  a  fattening  steer.  Twenty  to 
25  pounds  of  silage,  half  as  much  hay  or  straw, 
and  12  pounds  of  cotton  seed  fed  to  an  average 
grade  Jersey  or  grade  Holstein  cow  give  us 
from  12  to  1(1  ounces  of  butter  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  Our  butter  has  sold  at  80  cents 
net  per  pound  from  last  September  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  With  this  ration  the  butter  is  not 
of  first  quality.  It  lacks  color,  and  is  too 
hard,  but  after  coloring  it  sella  on  the  markets 
at  the  price  giveu,  which  is  equal  to  the  price 
of  the  best  Western  creamery  in  our  Southern 
cities.  Cotton  seed  costs  $0  per  ton,  silage 
about  $1.50  per  ton,  and  hay  from  $2  to  $5, 
delivered  in  the  barn,  the  hay  and  silage  being 
grown  on  the  place. 

We  find  the  above  proportions  give  good 
results  in  feeding  for  beef  or  feeding  to  young 
stock.  We  have  fed  since  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  ’80,  5,500  bushels  (01  7-10  tons)  of  cotton 
seed  with  silage  and  hay  to  pure-bred  llol- 
steins,  Herefords,  Galloways,  and  Devons, 
grades  of  these  breeds,  Jersey  grades  and 
native  cattle  of  all  ages,  cows  in  calf  and  giv¬ 
ing  milk,  feeding  to  fattening  cattle  and  to 
cows  in  full  milk  as  much  cotton  seed  as  they 
would  eat,  just  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  five  winters,  and  our  belief  is  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
indigestible  cotton  seed  hulls,  excess  of  oil, 
etc.,  cotton  seed,  fed  as  described  above,  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  grain  or  concentrated 
feeding  stuff  for  making  quantity  of  milk, 
butter,  beef,  and  growth,  aud  lor  keeping 
cattle  in  vigorous,  healthy  conditiou. 

Agr’J.  College  of  Miss. 

Testing  Fertilizers.— Experimenting  in 
a  small  way  is  the  salvation  for  farmers  who 
use  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  folly  to  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  ono  brand  for  all  soils.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  what  certain  soils  need 
is  to  try  various  fertilizers  in  a  small  way.  I 
generally  get  a  bag  of  every  new  fertilizer  and 
give  it  ft  fair  trial  on  different  fields.  If  it 
does  better  than  others  I  have  used  before,  I 
get  more  of  it  the  next  year.  If  it  falls  be- 
hiud  1  let  it  alone.  1  often  find  that  a  fertil¬ 
izer  does  better  on  one  field  thau  on  another, 
while  some  other  fertilizer  does  best  where 
the  first  one  is  poorest.  I  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  continue  using  the  fertilizer  where 
it  does  poorly  and  equally  foolish  not  to  use  it 
where  it  does  well.  Yet.  this  may  be  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  farmers  do  who  never  experiment. 


Westchester  Co. ,  N.  Y.  n.  s.  J. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  CALF  RAISING. 


Professors  Henry  aud  Armsby,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  have  been 
making  a  careful  and  elaborate  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  stock  feeding.  Among  others 
was  one  in  raising  16  common  calves  picked 
up  iu  the  dairy  districts,  that  would  have  been 
deaconed  if  they  had  not  been  reserved  for  a 
better  purpose,  aud  a  butter-making  farmer, 
by  examining  the  facts  iu  the  case,  can  see 
how  he  can  make  most  money  from  his  calves 
by  raising  them,  without  interfering  with  his 
regular  dairy  business.  Prof.  Henry  gives  us 
the  facts  covering  four  periods  iu  the  year 
and  the  weight  of  the  growth  in  each  and  the 
cost  of  live  meat  during  each. 

The  first  period,  embracing  14  weeks,  ended 
with  the  calves  weighing  4,494  pounds.  We 
will  suppose  they  cost.  $2  each,  or  $82.  They 
were  fed  $28.80  worth  of  ground  oats,  corn, 
wheat  and  liar  ley,  brnu,  shorts,  hay,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  gross  and  pasture,  together  with  20,045 
pounds  of  thoroughly  skimmed  milk.  If  they 
were  then  worth  five  cents  on  foot  their  value 
was  $324.70.  Deduct  the  cost  of  them  at  $2 
each,  aud  the  value  of  the  grain  and  forugo, 
and  we  find  $108,00  remaining  to  pay  for  the 
milk,  which  would  show  it  to  be  worth  70 cents 
per  100  pounds.  Take  another  view,  that  of 
charging  the  calves  25  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk;  add  that  toother  costs,  and  we  find  there 
was  $7.01  net  profit  iu  feeding  each  eulf.  Com¬ 
pute  the  meat  at  four  cents,  expenses  the  same, 
aud  we  find  there  was  a  not  profit  of  $4.21  ou 
each  calf  if  25  cents  per  100 pounds  ait'  charged 
for  the  skim-milk,  and  it  would  make  the  milk 
worth  57.0  cents  per  loti  pounds  if  no  sum  is 
assigned  as  profit  for  calf.  Culves  thus  fed,  it 
would  seem,  could  hardly  fail  to  tie  worth  as 
much  us  four  cents  per  pound  auywhero,  aud 
more  than  that  iu  Eastern  cities. 

Let  us  take  the  calves  at  the  oud  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  period — after  12  more  weeks — and  we  find 
they  weighed  0,180  pounds,  which,  at  four 
cents  per  pound,  would  he  $245.50.  Deduct 
the  actual  cost,  including  milk  at  25  cents  per 
11,0  Pounds,  UIRi  there  is  a  profit  of  $77.54,  or 
$4.*1  per  calf,  or  05  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
all  the  skim  milk  fed  iu  26  weeks— if  we  call 
for  n  profit  on  no  other  food.  From  that  time 
on  no  milk  was  fed,  aud  wo  flud  the  calves 
weighed  at  tile  end  of  12  weeks  more,  7,021 
pounds,  and  at  four  ceuts  per  pound  they 


would  be  worth  §304.84.  Cost  up  to  that  time 
$249.21 ;  net  gain  $55.63  or  $3.47  per  calf.  This 
computation  allows  25  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
all  the  skim-milk  eaten. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  more,  the  calves 
weighed  8,137  pounds ;  which,  at  four  cents 
would  make  them  worth  $325.48;  and  it  hail 
cost.  $48. 10  to  feed  thorn  for  this  period.  Adding 
all  the  costs,  we  find  them  $292.37,  leaving 
$33. 1 1  or  $2.07  per  calf,  net  gain  for  feeding  50 
weeks. 

The  lesson  in  this,  is,  that  the  time  to  have 
sold  the  calves  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
period,  ending  Dec.  21sfc,  or  probably  a  little 
carlieiin  the  fall ;  for  it  seems  that  absence  of 
milk,  and  presence  of  cold  weather,  made  the 
growth  of  the  last  13  weeks  cost  $44.43  more 
than  the  gain  would  sell  for.  Keeping  them 
18  weeks  iu  winter  gnawed  that  much  into  the 
profit  of  keeping  them  20  weeks — during  the 
first  and  second  periods.  The  butter-making 
farmers  will  see  that  the  time  to  make  money 
at  calf-feeding  is  when  the  calves  are  young, 
when  they  have  milk,  and  when  the  weather 
is  warm.  The  warmth  they  can  give  in  win¬ 
ter  at  small  cost,  if  they  have  the  young  calves 
and  the  milk.  The  “boss”  lesson  is,  "Don't 
‘deacon’  the  calves,  even  if  they  are  not  fed  a 
drop  of  milk.”  I  have  no  doubt  that  feeding 
sweet  whey  insteud  of  the  sweet  skim-milk, 
would  have  made  itshow  up  fully  half  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  milk.  j.  a.  smith. 

Ozankee,  Co.,  Wis. 

Feeding  Calves.— No  doubt  the  best  calf 
feeder  is  a  pail,  aud  I  agree  entirely  with  H, 
B  G.  in  his  opinion  of  calf-feeders.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  weaning  calves  from 
birth ;  that  is,  not  permitting  them  to  stick  the 
cow  at  all,  but  removing  them  before  they 
have  had  time  to  suck.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  calves  can  be  taught  to  driuk  from 
the  pail  iu  one  lesson,  especially  the  calves  of 
cows  which  have  been  retired  in  the  same 
way.  The  present  year  I  am  rearing  calves  in 
North  Carolina,  where  the  habit  is  to  permit 
the  calf  to  suck  the  off  side  of  the  udder  while 
the  milker  takes  the  milk  from  the  near  side. 
This  is  a  very  poor  practice.  One  Hue  native 
cow  I  am  now  milking  has  a  calf  a  few  days 
old,  which  is  weaned,  aud  drank  from  the  pail 
readily  the  third  lesson.  That  calf  is  past  all 
trouble  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  feed  it. 
The  cow,  however,  has  been  spoiled  by  this 
bad  system.  The  off  side  of  the  udder  gives 
no  more  than  half  the  milk  given  by'  the  near 
side,  and  the  teats  on  the  off  side  are  smaller 
than  the  other  two.  This  seems  to  be  caused 
by  the  sucking  of  the  calf.  I  never  canto 
across  a  case  like  it  before  where  there  was  no 
disease  in  the  udder.  The  common  system 
here  is  very  troublesome.  The  milker  has  to 
fight  off  the  calf,  and  to  get  the  milk  safely', 
uses  a  small  pail  held  in  one  baud  while  milk¬ 
ing  with  the  other  By'  having  a  pen  for  the 
calves,  divided  into  separate  apartments,  one 
for  each  calf,  a  small  door  for  the  calf  to  put 
its  head  through,  and  a  bench  with  a  hoop  or 
frame  to  set  the  pail  in,  there  is  no  trouble 
whatever  iu  feeding  the  calves.  A  most  im¬ 
portant  odvuntage  is  that  a  calf  fed  iu  this 
manner  never  gives  any  trouble  by  sucking 
the  cows  afterwards,  as  those  do  which  are 
used  to  the  calf-feeders  which  they  suck. 

Macon  Co.,  N.  C.  _ H.  STEWART. 

Roots  for  Winter  Feed.— I  found  out 
long  ago  the  value  of  roots  for  winter  feeding 
of  cattle.  When  I  fed  dry'  hay  and  stalks  aud 
dry  feed  the  cattle  would  turn  up  at  the  eud 
of  a  long  winter  dull  and  constipated.  When 
they  got  to  the  pasture  they  would  scour  so 
that  it  was  a  week  or  so  before  they  did  good 
work,  IV  hen  1  fed  roots  right  along  they 
kept  iu  better  condition.  They  did  not  turn 
up  iu  spriug  guawing  boards  and  old  wood  or 
boues  as  I  have  known  plenty  of  cuttle  to  do. 
Meu  who  work  in  the  pine  woods  often  come 
out  in  the  spring  dull  aud  heavy.  Their  work 
iu  the  open  air  ought  to  leave  them  in  fine 
condition,  but  the  steady  diet  of  fried  pork, 
beans  and  bread,  without  fruit  or  many  vege¬ 
tables  throws  the  system  off  the  truck.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  condition  that  cat¬ 
tle  get  into  after  a  long  winter  on  straw, 
stalks  aud  other  dry  feeds.  They  may  look 
fat  and  hearty,  but  their  foot!  does  not  do 
them  the  good  it  ought  to.  Roots  and  sil¬ 
age  keep  cuttle  in  fine  trim.  To  my  mind 
they  are  to  be  classed  as  foods  about  with 
fruits  and  oanued  vegetables  in  the  winter 
diet  of  a  man.  s.  h.  barnks. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 


This  vice  is  quite  prevalent  among  birds 
during  the  spriug  and  early  summer.  Both 
farm  poultry  and  cage  birds  are  addicted  to 
it.  Birds  are  frequently  seen  g*ung  about 
with  their  breasts  denuded  of  feathers.  A 
feather  eater  will  uot  only  strip  itself,  but  will 


practice  on  its  companions  and  spread  the  bad 
habit.  Feather  eating  originates  in  a  craving 
for  animal  food,  and  is  induced  by  idleness 
and  lack  of  exercise.  It  appears  to  be  most 
prevnleutin  tbespriug,  in  poultry  yards  where 
little  or  no  meat  has  been  fed.  The  wisest  and 
quickest  way  to  cure  a  common  hen  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  seems  to  be  to  make  meat  of  her  at  once. 
Many  cage  birds,  like  parrots,  strip  themselves 
almost  entirely  of  feathers.  Parrots  seem  to 
be  the  chief  offenders.  They  are  generally  so 
valuable  that  an  effort  is  made  to  cure  them. 
In  many  cases  a  cure  is  impossible,  and  the 
victim  continues  a  self-mutilator  to  the  end. 
A  wide  tin  collar  is  sometimes  used.  This  is 
made  wide  enough  to  keep  the  beak  away  from 
the  breast.  It  is  not  satisfactory.  Bathing 
the  feathers  with  a  bitter  solution  of  aloes  or 
some  other  drug,  is  recommended.  It  is  about 
like  bathing  a  cow’s  teats  with  some  bitter 
drug  to  cure  her  of  sucking  herself — works 
well  in  theory  hut  not  in  practice.  The  most 
reasonable  treatment  appears  to  be  that  re¬ 
commended  by  Dr.  Green,  an  English  author¬ 
ity.  He  puts  the  culprit  iuto  a  large  space 
where  plenty  of  rotten  wood,  bones  and  other 
articles  which  the  bird  can  bite  and  tear 
are  placed.  A  diet  of  grain  and  green  food, 
without  salt,  is  given.  Dr.  Green  would  give 
no  animal  food.  The  parrot  in  its  wild  state 
is  chietly  graminivorous.  Dr.  Green  thinks 
that  feather  eating  in  cage  birds  is  often  in¬ 
duced  by  high  feeding  upon  animal  food, 
with  small  chance  for  exercise.  The  disease 
is  analogous  to  hysteria,  so  frequently  met  with 
in  the  human  subject. 


FIVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
POULTRY. 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have  devoted  a 
good  share  of  my  time  to  poultry  keeping. 
I  have  not  learned  all  about  the  business  to  be 
sure;  but  here  are  the  results  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  hem '(It  of  Rural  readers: 

My  favorite  breeds  are  the  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Wyandotte,  between  the  merits  of  which 
I  can  see  no  difference.  Last  spring  I  built  a 
house  12x25  feet,  making  three  pens  housing 
40  fowls.  Some  think  that  when  the  biddies 
are  sheltered  from  the  wind  that  is  all  that’s 
required:  but  they  do  best  when  the  thermom¬ 
eter  is  kept  at  40u.  If  their  bouse  is  warm¬ 
er  than  that  they  will  uotexerciseand  beeome 
too  fat;  whereas  if  the  place  is  too  cold  the  bad 
results  are  the  same.  My  house  is  heated  with 
an  oil  stove  with  a  heater  drum,  and  there  is 
no  trouble  in  regulating  the  temperature  as 
required  at  a  cost  of  one  gallon  of  oil  a  day. 
Under  each  roost  there  is  a  shelf  to  catch  the 
droppings,  and  these  are  hoed  up  every  second 
day  and  put  into  barrels,  and  dry  sand  is 
sprinkled  on  the  shelf.  For  a  dust  bath  I  put 
ashes  in  one  pen  and  in  the  other  two,  dry 
sand. 

Morning  feed:  boiled  potatoes  or  turnips 
with  two  parts  of  bran  and  one  part  of  corn- 
moal scalded  and  a  liberal  supply  of  salt;  with 
beef  scraps  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Noon, 
oats  strewed  on  ground.  Evening,  equal  parts 
of  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  strewed  as  at  noon. 
This  makes  them  exercise,  keeping  up  health 
and  vigor.  On  very  cold  days  I  feed  a  little 
Cayenne  pepper  and  I  also  keep  before  them 
plenty  of  oyster  shells  and  ground  bone. 
Fowls  want  water  in  winter  as  welt  as  iu  sum¬ 
mer.  I  keep  a  fresh  supply  free  from  ice 
where  the  biddies  can  get  at  it.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  should  be  regulated  by  means 
of  a  thermometer,  and  we  must  bear  in  miud 
that  a  warm  house  saves  feed  Two  years  ago 
l  was  troubled  with  feather-pulling  and  was 
advised  to  use  salt  as  a  preventive;  so  next 
year  stilt  was  fed,  and  there  has  been  no 
feather-pulling  since.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
stop  the  habit  after  the  fowls  have  once  prac¬ 
ticed  it;  but  if  it  is  fed  iu  the  fall  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

From  a  pen  of  30  Plymouth  Rocks  I  receive, 
on  an  average,  15  eggs  a  day,  allowing  10 
square  feet  to  each  bird;  in  the  new  house  I 
allow  but  seven  square  feet.  Here  is  a  pen  of 
six  VVyandottes,  with  10  square  feet  to  each 
bird,  aud  their  record  shows  an  average 
of  four  eggs  a  day— the  more  room  the  better. 
Sitting  hens  also  want  a  warm  room — some¬ 
where  about  G0«,  well  ventilated  and  the  nests 
should  bo  set  in  the  darkest  place,  for  then 
they  are  not  inclined  to  leave.  Always  move 
them  to  the  setting-room  after  dark.  As  soon 
as  the  chicks  are  hatched  I  raise  them  with  a 
brooder  until  warm  weather,  and  then  let  one 
hen  have  two  broods.  As  soon  as  the  birds 
dress  2>£  pounds  I  take  them  to  market  and 
receive  from  30  to  40  ceuts  per  pound.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  give  the  chicks  full  raugo  of 
the  farm,  until  late  in  the  fall,  aud  then  kill 
all  two-year-olds,  making  room  for  pallets.  I 
do  uot  think  there  is  a  fortune  to  tie  made  in  a 
year,  but  with  care  there  is  a  profit. 

Worcester  Co. ,  Mass.  e.  Herbert. 


LANGSHANS. 

If  the  Rural  does  uot  refer  to  the  Laugshaus 


as  inferior  birds  it  says  they  are  indifferent 
layers.  This  latter  statement  is  contrary  to 
my  experience  with  them.  For  the  last  20 
years,  I  have  had  Black  Spanish,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
several  other  breeds,  and  have  never  been  able 
to  get  eggs  to  any  satisfactory  amount,  except 
in  mild  and  open  winters,  until  the  past 
ono.  My  fowls  have  always  been  lodged  in  a 
low  but  dry  shed,  having  a  good  air  circula¬ 
tion,  and  an  earth  bottom  for  half  its  area, 
covered  with  a  good  layer  of  hay  or  straw,  so 
that  rny  chickens  were  bedded  down  as  careful¬ 
ly  as  fine  stock  of  any  kind.  Before  this 
winter  I  had  always  fed  liberally,  hut  with 
corn,  oats,  bran,  some  vegetables,  and  the 
waste  of  the  kitchen,  taking  care  at  thn  same 
time  uot  to  deny  my  fowls  gravel  and  hone, 
and  with  the  above  result — few  eggs  in  cold, 
and  none  in  very  cold  weather.  I  ought,  per¬ 
haps  to  say  that  for  this  and  the  last  winter, 
the  birds  had  a  dry  and  sunny  shed  to 
stay  in  in  day-time  and  were  fed  there  and  wa¬ 
tered  ;  this  winter  I  have  enlarged  if  not  im¬ 
proved  the  food  ration — oats  in  the  morning, 
corn  at  night  and  for  a  luoeh  between,  raw 
potatoes  chopped  fine  one  day  or  two  days  in 
succession,  followed  the  next  day  by  a  full 
meal  of  pork  cracklings  that  had  previously 
been  soaked  so  as  to  be  soft.  Further,  the 
fowls  have  been  lavishly,  supplied  with 
bone,  burned  in  an  anthracite  coal  grate,  and 
unlimited  ashes  of  soft  coal.  The  result  has 
been  as  many  eggs  this  winter,  when  the 
mercury  has  been  steadily  at  or  below  zero, 
as  formerly  wheu  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  32u.  How  much  of  this  egg  production  was 
due  to  breed  and  how  much  to  feed,  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  say  decidedly.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  give  the  larger  amount  of  credit  to 
the  Langshans.  b.  f.  Johnson. 

Champaign,  Ill. 


Good  for  tue  Leghorns.— There  seems  to 
be  a  contest  going  on  among  Rural  readers 
to  see  which  can  show  the  best  laying  flock  of 
hens.  I  have  only  19  Leghorns.  From 
Jan.  1.  to  April  1.  these  laid  71  dozen  and  five 
eggs.  They  only  had  a  poor  board  house  for 
shelter,  and  ran  at  large  in  the  day  time.  This 
is  the  first  year  I  have  tried  to  keep  any  count 
of  the  number  of  eggs.  After  this  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  the  record.  h.  sleight. 

Scioto  Co.  Ohio 

R.  N.-Y. — An  egg  account  pays  well.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  basis  upon  which  to  figure  for  profit. 
It  also  develops  more  care  in  the  regular  farm 
accounts,  aud'helps  to  bring  larger  operations 
down  to  business  methods. 


We  are  frequently  advised  to  use  fresh 
wood  ashes  as  a  dust  bath  for  hens.  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  such  advice.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  wood  ashes  will  take  all  the  gloss 
out  of  feathers.  It  gives  the  hens  a  dingy, 
dried-out  appearance  that  is  not  pleasant. 
Good  dean  sand  with  a  little  sulphur  mixed 
with  it  will  make  as  good  a  dust  bath  as  is 
needed.  q.  h,  w. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

Potatoes  as  Poultry  Feed.— Feeding 
fowls  entirely  upon  potatoes  is  bad  business. 
They  do  not  do  so  well  as  when  fed  grain. 
Scientists  tell  us  that  the  potatoes  contain 
“top  much  of  carbohydrates  to  be  a  perfect 
food.  I  am,  like  most  farmers,  uot  exactly 
clear  as  to  what  carbohydrates  are,  but  I 
know  that  when  hens  are  fed  almost  entirely 
upon  potatoes  ami  meal  they  get  fat  and  lazy 
sooner  than  they  do  when  fed  all  they  want 
of  a  mixture  of  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  meat, 
etc.  VV  ith  no  potatoes  or  green  food  hens  will 
uot  do  well.  With  too  much  they  do  still 
worse.  It  is  the  mixture  that  does  the  most 
S°°d-  j.  w.  R. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

My  way  to  prevent  trouble  about  trespass¬ 
ing  hens  would  be  to  fix  nice  nests  on  my  place 
near  where  they  do  the  damage.  You  will 
get  lots  of  eggs,  and  ‘if  your  neighbor  has  any 
sense  at  all  he  will  soon  learn  to  keep  his  hens 
at  home.  l.  h. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Pomotoijkfft. 


FERTILIZE  THE  TREES. 

DR.  0.  A.  ROBINSON. 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  an  orchard  of  100 
trees  of  an  agent.  Before  buying  I  took  him 
to  the  place  where  I  intended  to  plant  the 
trees  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
He  remarked  that  it  was  “just  the  place;” 
that  I  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  northern 
slope  on  the  north  half  and  a  southern  slope 
on  the  sou tli  half.  The  site  was  an  old  clay 
field  that  had  been  cultivated  for  years  and 
had  never  been  manured,  so  one  can’  imagine 
how  exceedingly  sterile  it  was.  I  took  his  ad- 
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vice — or,  rather,  he  took  me  in — and  I  began 
to  prepare  to  set  out  my  orchard.  Before 
leaving  the  place, ’however,  I  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  asked  him 
what  kind  of  manure  to  put  on  it.  What 
was  my  surprise  when  he  answered  “None.” 
I  began  to  question  him  at  once,  and  received 
the  reply  that  this  land  was  quite  fertile 
enough ;  that  the  roots  of  apple  trees  penetrat¬ 
ed  deeper  into  the  soil  than  the  manure  could, 
and  did  not  extract  from  the  soil  the  same 
elements  that  vegetables  did,  and  hence  this 
soil  was  exactly  adapted  to  them ;  that  the 
great  trouble  with  trees  on  fertile  ground  was 
that  they  grew  too  fast,  etc.,  etc.  I  took  this 
all  in,  too;  but  with  a  suspicion  that  a  field 
that  would  not  raise  potato  bugs  was  a  poor 
soil  in  which  to  plant -trees. 

I  set  them  out,  however,  in  October,  Of 
course,  during  the  winter  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  observation ;  but  I  was  well  pleased 
when  90  of  them  leafed  out  in  the  spring.  1 
cultivated  the  orchard  carefully,  but  about 
July  aud  August  some  of  the  leaves  began  to 
wither  and  roll  up  and  before  frost  20  more 
succumbed  to  the  inevitable.  ~  It  was  the  first 
time  any  man  had  ever  put  out  over  25 
trees  at  once  in  that  vicinity  and  many  were 
the  surmises,  conjectures  aud  comments,  but 
I  heeded  them  not  in  my  [determination  to 
carry  out  the  notions  of  the'agent;  kbut  at  the 
end  of  the  season  I  had  lost  all  faith  in  him, 
and  determined  to  try  my  own  plan,  hit  or 
miss.  So  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
I  hauled  a  great  amount  of  old  rotten  wood 
from  the  woods  and  put  it  around  some  of  the 
trees.  Others  I  treated  to  a  fine  coat  of  ashes, 
and  around  others  I  piled  stable  mauure. 
Those  trees  have  done  well  ever  since.  I 
would  not  advise  manuring  new  ground  or 
land  that  is  naturally  already  very  fertile, 
but  I  am  certain  that  old  worn-out  ground 
should  always  be  fertilized. 

Shelby  Co.,  Ind. 
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THE  FLORENCE  CONGRESS  OF  FUNGI¬ 
CIDES  AND  INSECTICIDES. 


REMEDIES  AGAINST  MILDEW. 

The  insecticides  and  fungicides  exhibited 
at  the  above  important  convention,  were  few. 
For  use  against  phylloxera  there  were  exhib¬ 
ited  various  types  of  injectors  (or  plungers  for 
applying  liquids  below  ground)  and  for  plows 
for  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  but  there 
was  no  new  material.  The  Vemorel  injector 
obtained  the  first  prize.  For  plant-lice  in  con¬ 
servatories  there  was  presented  a  sort  of  red 
copper  kettle,  throwing,  by  means  of  a  spout 
with  a  narrow  opening,  vapors  of  a  decoction  of 
tobacco.  In  what  concerns  fungus  diseases  of 
the  vine,  there  was  sulphur,  sublimed  and 
triturated,  for  oidium,  and  numerous  spray¬ 
ing  apparatus  for  throwing  copper  mix¬ 
tures  against  the  mildew.  Among  the  French 
apparatus,  that  which  took  the  prize  was  that 
of  M.  Vermord  of  Villefranche  (Rhone), and 
among  the  Italian  that  of  M.  Garda  of  Lime- 
na  (Italy).  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
meeting  was  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  mildew.  The  efficacy  of  the  use 
of  salts  of  copper  was  confidently  proclaimed. 
The  best  formulae  given  are: 

The  Bordelaide  Mixture.— The  vines  are 
sprinkled  during  growth  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  aud  of  lime,  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  Six  or  eight  kilograms 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (a  kilogram  or  kilo  is 
about  3  l-5th  pounds)  are  dissolved  in  100  liters 
of  water;  and  15  kilograms  of  slaked  lime,  in 
30  liters  of  water.  When  the  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  is  completely  dissolved  aud  the  lime 
forms  a  homogeneous  mixture,  the  latter  is 
poured  into  the  copper  solution,  the  whole 
being  stirred.  A  clear  blue  precipitate  set¬ 
tles  at  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  and  this 
must  be-  6tirred  at  the  time  of  using  in  order 
to  suspend  it  in  the  water. 

The  Audoynaud  Process.— M.  Audoy- 
naud,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  our  school, 
proposed  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  ammonia- 
cal  sulphate  of  copper.  This  liquid  is  made  in 
the  following  manner:  In  a  stoneware  or 
glass  vessel  two  or  three  liters  (a  liter  is  rather 
less  than  a  quart)  of  warm  water  are  poured 
upon  a  kilogram  of  sulphate  of  copper  which  is 
stirred  with  a  wooden  or  glass  rod  to  hasten 
the  dissolving.  When  the  liquid  has  cooled,  a 
liter  of  ammonia,  at  33  degrees  Beaumd,  is 
added.  This  liquid  is  finally  mixed,  in  a  suit¬ 
able  cakk,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
300  liters  (about  50  gallons)  which  serve  for  the 
treatment  of  one  hectare  (about  2%  acres). 
The  application  is  made  by  means  of  the 
Riley  spraying  nozzle  which  has  received  nu¬ 
merous  applications  here  since  it  was  made 
known  to  us. 

Sulphated  Sulphur.— M.  Theophile  Ska- 
winski  at  Chateau  Laujae  in  Gdrond,  and  M. 
D.  Cavazza,  Director  of  the  Ecole  de  Viticul¬ 


ture  at  Alba  (Piedmont),  have  used  success¬ 
fully  mixtures  of  pulverized  sulphur  with 
eight  or  10  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copperfinely 
triturated. 

These  three  remedies  have  shown  themselves 
efficacious,  but  the  one  which  appears  to  give 
the  most  satisfaction  aud  security  is  the  sec¬ 
ond.  It  has  the  ad  vantage  of  adhering  strong 
ly  to  the  leaves,  and  of  persist!  ug  there  until 
their  fall.  The  salts  of  copper  thus  applied  to 
the  leaves  act  by  preventing  the  germination 
of  the  conidia,  and,  consequently,  the  devel 
opmeut  of  the  perouospora.  Thus  no  sub¬ 
stance  really  new  was  exhibited  at  Florence. 

G.  FOEX. 

Director  of  the  Agricultui’al  Experiment 
School,  Montpelier,  France. 

SEEDLING  GRAPES. 


On  looking  over  some  back  issues  of  the 
Rural,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell 
says  that  all  Niagara  seedlings  that  have  come 
under  his  notice  are  white.  I  have  one  that  is 
as  black  as  a  Clinton.  Buuch  the  shape  of  the 
Niagara,  but  smaller;  berries  large,  very 
sweet,  but  foxy.  Shells  from  cluster  when 
fully  ripe. 

Raising  seedlings  is  my  hobby.  I  am  now 
raising  a  lot  from  seeds  taken  from  unripe 
grapes,  in  hopes  of  getting  earlier  varieties. 
It  is  well  known  (?)  that  seed  corn  selected 
as  soon  as  the  kernel  is  glazed  will  give  us  a 
crop  that  will  mature  earlier  than  if  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  left  until  they  are  fully  ripe.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  informs  me  that  he  has  often  grown  sweet 
corn  from  seed  gathered  as  soon  as  the  corn 
was  in  a  boiling  stage,  and  that  the  crop  grown 
from  such  seed  was  four  or  five  days  earlier 
than  com  taken  from  the  same  stalks  after  it 
had  fully  ripened.  The  same  results  are  said 
to  have  been  secured  in  case  of  tomatoes, 
melons,  etc.  Now  I  cannot  see  why  the  like 
results  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  case  of 
grapes,  aud  if  the  same  advantages  can  be 
gained  we  shall  soon  have  grapes  that  will 
ripen  even  in  the  most  northern  limits  of  the 
United  States.  I  find  seeds  taken  from  berries 
just  as  they  begin  to  turn  color,  will  sprout, 
and  the  plants  from  them  seem  as  vigorous  as 
auy.  By  selecting  the  first  berries  that  color 
from  early  sorts,  such  as  Moore’s  Early, 
Ulster,  Worden,  Brighton,  Eumelan,  etc.,  we 
can  soon  test  the  matter.  1  have  so  much  faith 
in  the  plan  that  I  am  raising  a  large  lot  of 
seedlings.  [Success  to  you ! — Eds.]  f.  l.  w. 
Plainfield,  Mich. 


BAGGING  GRAPES. 


I  WISH  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  for¬ 
mer  writers  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  bagging  grapes.  There  is  in  my  garden 
a  Warren  or  Lenoir  vine  about  .50  years  old, 
which  for  20  years  did  not  ripen  a  souud 
crop  of  grapes:  all  rotted  more  or  less.  Last 
year  I  cut  it  off  at  the  ground  to  kill  it,  but 
during  the  summer  it  sent  out  two  or  three 
vigorous  shoots  that  rau  30  to  50  feet.  This 
year  I  put  the  vines  up  on  trellises  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  try  bagging  the  fruit.  When  it  was 
about  the  size  of  No.  0  shot,  I  put  a  good  many 
bunches  into  one-pound  paper  bags,  drawing 
the  bags  up  to  the  vine,  folding  the  two  upper 
corners  tightly  around  the  stems,  aud  fastening 
them  with  one  pin  each.  A  small  bit  of  each 
lower  comer  was  torn  off  to  let  out  water. 
When  the  grapes  were  ripe,  they  were  the 
soundest,  most  perfect  aud  luscious  I  ever  be¬ 
held,  aud  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful 
having  more  bloom  ibau  any  I  ever  saw  raised 
without  bags.  Several  other  varieties  of 
grapes  were  tried,  all  with  the  same  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  benefits  from  bagging  grapes  will 
much  more  than  pay  for  the  little  time  aud  trou¬ 
ble  devoted  to  the  work  aud  assure  the  ripening 
of  several  varieties,  which,  if  not  bagged, 
would  be  worthless.  Altogether,  bagging 
grapes  was  a  most  useful  discovery. 

Edgefield,  S.  C.  r.  h.  m. 
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SMALL  FRUITS  FOR  CANADA. 


The  time  for  planting  has  come,  and  in 
many  a  country  home  of  large  or  small  di¬ 
mensions  the  question  arises;  What  fruit  shall 
I  plant?  And  easy  as  it  seems  with  the  varied 
catalogues  in  which  each  nurseryman  brings 
forward  his  special  fruits,  there  is  really  no 
guidance  for  the  amateur.  For  this  northern 
latitude  questions  often  come  to  me  from 
readers  of  the  Rural  that  can  lie  answered  in 
a  few  words.  Consult  some  good  fruit  grow¬ 
er  in  your  neighborhood  and  take  the  benefit 
of  his  successes  ami  failures.  Soil  and  climatic 
influences  are  bo  different  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide.  For  the  latitude  of  Canada  and 
Northern  New  York  there  is  a  good  margin 
in  the  way  of  strawberries,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  protection.  Jersey  Queen,  Bid- 
well,  Cumberland  and  Miner’s  Prolific  are 


equally  satisfactory.  Raspberries  differ  very 
much  and  are  often  killed  to  the  snow-line,  as 
they  are  more  difficult  to  protect;  yet  the 
delicate  Brinckle’s  Orange  is  sure  to  give  us  a 
crop  of  fruit,  if  the  snow  stays  on  the  beds. 
Grapes  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  fruits,  must 
be  laid  down,  are  all  capable  of  fruitage,  but 
for  a  sure  crop  the  amateur  cannot  do  better 
than  to  take  Moore’s  Early  and  Concord  for 
black,  Agawam  aud  Delaware  for  red,  and 
Duchess  aud  Lady  for  white.  This  selection 
is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  an  answer 
to  many  inquiries.  annie  l.  jack. 

Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  NORWAY  SPRUCE 
AND  BALSAM  FIR. 

“The  Norway  Spruce  must  go.”  But 
where  can  we  find  a  spruce  in  which  such  rap¬ 
idity  of  growth,  cheapness  of  price,  ease  of 
production  aud  hardiness  are  found  ?  Is  there 
any?  Do  Alcock’s,  Oriental,  Menzies,  Coni¬ 
cal,  etc.,  possess  all  these  good  qualities,  and 
have  they  been  proved  by  years  of  trial? 
There  are  many  beautiful  specimens  of  new 
aud  as  yet  but  little  tested  evergreens  in  the 
nurseries,  protected  by  evergreens  and  other 
trees,  that,  when  exposed  to  our  changeable 
climate — the  heat  and  drought  of  summer  and 
the  frost,  ice  and  snow  of  winter— in  the  open 
lawns  or  fields,  greviously  disappoint  the 
planter.  Another  objection  will  be  found  in 
the  prices  asked  for  tbo  new  kinds.  These  are 
so  large  compared  with  the  small  size  of  the 
trees  that  but  few  tree  plauters  can  afford  to 
purchase  them.  The  White  Spruce  is  a  better 
tree  in  many  respects,  but  as  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  has  extended  in  the  Middle  States, 
it  will  grow'  about  one-half  as  fast  as  the  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce.  That  the  Norway  Spruce  is  not 
adapted  to  all  soils  I  admit;  but  what  tree  is? 
In  very  poor  or  sandy  soil  it  will  not  thrive 
like  the  pines,  which  feed  the  roots  by  their 
decaying  leaves,  which  also  afford  a  mulch  for 
protection.  The  spruces  do  not  return  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  soil,  and  hence  they 
should  be  fertilized  by  occasional  manuring  if 
the  soil  is  not  good  enough  to  make  them  ob¬ 
jects  of  use  aud  beauty,  ns  they  are  when  in 
their  perfection.  It  is  often  owing  to  neglect 
of  proper  training  that  complaints  are  brought 
against  them;  for  the  annual  growth  should 
be  shortened  if  it  extends  beyond,  say,  six  or 
eight  inc  hes,  aud  if  the  side  shoots  are  also 
kept  in  due  proportion  (which  can  be  done 
even  when  quite  large  by  the  use  of  Water’s 
pruning  shears,  aud  if  still  too  high  by  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  step-ludder)  I  apprehend  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  Norway  to  go.  The 
same  care  and  treatment  will  greatly  improve 
the  Balsam  Fir;  and  if  kept  from  growing 
too  fast,  it  will  be  a  useful  tree  for  the  planter 
and  need  not  be  rejected  even  if  the  Cepha- 
lonia,  Nordmann’s  and  other  firs  are  more 
rare  and  costly.  1.  hicks. 

Queens  Co.,  L.  I. 


THE  OSAGE  ORANGE  NOT  DESIRABLE 
FOR  POSTS. 


The  Osage  Orange  is  a  very  durable  and 
valuable  timber  tree,  but  it  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  catalpa  for  posts  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  rapidity  of 
growth  of  the  latter.  We  have  several  acres 
of  Osage.  They  were  a  terrible  thing  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  They  have  been  planted  about  10 
years  and  are  about  half  the  diameter  of 
catalpa,  and  Heaven  help  the  man  that  has  to 
work  them  up  into  posts.  They  are  a  harbor 
for  prairie  wolves  that  destroy  the  fanners’ 
chickens,  and  the  nuisances  cannot  be  hunted 
out.  I  set  a  man  to  prune  the  trees  a  few 
years  ago,  inteudiug  to  give  him  more  help, 
but  passing  along  afterwards  and  seeing  the 
poor  fellow  (who  had  never  done  me  any  barm) 
suffering,  I  called  him  away,  and  they  are  not 
pruned  yet. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “What  are  we 
to  do  with  our  criminals  in  State  prisons  now 
that  the  Knights  of  Labor  oppose  their  work¬ 
ing?”  This  solves  the  problem.  Plant  your 
wheat  laud  with  Osages,  aud  hire  the  State 
prison  birds  to  cultivate  aud  prune  them  and 
work  them  up  into  posts,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  will  never 
attempt  to  get  the  work  away  from  them. 
As  the  small  primings  which  huve  lain  around 
the  hedge  for  20  years  are  sound  yet,  one 
can  see  that  it  will  not  help  to  let  them  be 
killed  by  crowding,  as  can  be  done  with  the 
catalpa,  so  thg,t  wheu  the  trees  are  to  be  worked 
into  posts  you  will  have  all  the  thorns  to  con. 
tend  with,  and  the  Osage  throws  out  10  side 
shoots  for  the  eatalpa’s  one. 

Waukegan,  III.  ROBERT  Douglas. 

[We  need  add  nothing  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  re¬ 
marks.  There  are  few  if  anybody  in  this  coun¬ 
try  better  capable  to  advise.— Eds.] 
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AVOIDING  STINGS. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

Ordinarily  bees  sting  only  in  defence  of 
their  stores  or  themselves.  A  rabbit  is  not 
more  timid  and  harmless  than  a  foragiug  bee. 
The  distance  to  which  it  is  safe  to  approach  a 
hive  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  bees,  and 
this  opinion  varies  greatly  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  danger  of  stings  is  greatly 
lessened  by  approaching  a  hive  from  the  side 
opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  reason  why  the 
danger  is  greater  in  front  of  the  hive  is  be¬ 
cause  the  line  of  flight,  nearthe  hive,  is  in  that 
direction.  As  a  rule,  bees  do  not  go  very  far 
out  of  their  way  to  make  an  attack.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  when  an  apiary  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  board  fence  or  a  row  of  thickly-set 
trees,  the  bees  have  but  little  inclination  to 
make  an  attack  outside  the  inclosure.  But 
of  all  things,  nothing  makes  bees  so  peaceable 
as  a  good  flow  of  honey.  At  such  a  time  they 
fly  to  and  from  the  hive  in  a  kind  of  quiet  de¬ 
lirium,  so  absorbed,  apparently,  in  gathering 
in  the  nectar,  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  an 
intruder,  even  allowing  the  hive  to  be  care¬ 
fully  opened  without  the  use  of  smoke.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted  that  blowing  smoke 
among  the  bees  so  frightens  them  that  they  fill 
themselves  with  honey  and  are  theu  good- 
natured  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  man 
is  most  amiable  immediately  after  dinner. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  part,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  smoke  subdues  bees 
mainly  by  frightening  them;  as  Mr.  Hedden 
says:  “It  seems  to  instautly  impress  them 
with  the  utter  uselessness  of  opposing  an 
enemy  with  a  breath  like  that.”  If  a  swarm 
is  left  hanging  upon  a  limb  the  bees  sometimes 
become  fairly  ferocious.  A  few  puffsof  smoke 
will  cause  them  to  cluster  compactly  aud  be¬ 
come  as  meek  as  though  they  had  been  in  their 
hive  when  the  smoking  was  performed,  and 
certainly  the  change  is  not  wrought  by  their 
filling  themselves  with  honey,  as  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  such  a  proceeding. 

The  great  point  in  subduing  bees  with  smoke 
is  to  thoroughly  alarm  all  the  members  of  the 
colony  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  handle 
them  or  even  jar  the  hive.  The  first  intimation 
given  the  bees  that  they  are  to  lie  molested 
should  be  a  stream  X>f  smoke  puffed  in  at  the 
entrance ;  aud,  unless  it  is  during  a  good  flow  of 
honey,  this  should  be  continued  until  every  bee 
is  thoroughly  alarmed ;  then  the  cover  may  be 
carefully  removed  and  a  volume  of  smoke 
poured  in  at  the  top,  after  which  any  rattling 
or  jarring  of  the  hive  ouly  seems  to  add  to  the 
subjection  of  the  bees.  If  a  hive  is  opened  or 
even  jarred  before  the  bees  are  thoroughly 
frightened  by  smoko,  the  disturbance  angers 
them,  and  the  application  of  smoke  will  then 
not  completely  subdue  them;  in  fact,  in  some 
cases,  it  seems  to  increase  their  auger. 

Much  may  be  done  to  avoid  stings  by  wearing 
appropriate  clothing  properly  arranged.  It 
should  be  smooth,  and  of  some  neutral  tint,  as 
gray  or  brown.  Bees  seem  to  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  aversion  to  black  clothing.  The  trousers 
should  be  tucked  inside  the  boot  tops,  or,  if  shoes 
are  worn,  the  pants  may  be  tucked  inside  the 
stocking  tops.  The  wrist  bands  should  be 
close-fitting.  In  fact,  the  whole  clothing 
should  be  so  made  and  arranged  as  to  leave 
as  few  openings  as  possible.  If  the  hairs  upon 
the  wrist  and  back  of  the  baud  are  long  and 
abundant,  many  stings  will  be  avoided  by 
shaving  or  singeing  them  off.  If  left  on,  any 
bee  that  alights  will  catch  its  feet  in  the  hairs, 
and,  when  struggling  to  escape,  will  sting. 
Beginners  sometimes  wear  gloves,  but  usually 
they  are  soon  discarded  as  being  too  bungling 
and  preventing  but  few  stings,  for  the  fact  is 
that  most  stings  are  directed  at  the  eyes,  and 
the  only  protection  that  bee-keepers  usually 
seek,  aside  from  the  ordinary  clothing,  is  a 
veil  or  face-protector.  Even  this  is  not  need¬ 
ed  except  when  the  bees  are  “cross”  because 
there  is  no  honey  to  gather.  Mosquito  uettiug 
or  tarleton  will  unswer  for  making  a  bee 
veil.  It  should  be  sewed  to  the  edge  of  a  straw 
bat,  and  lie  long  enough  to  be  tucked  inside 
the  collar.  If  a  piece  several  inches  square  be 
cut  out  in  front  of  the  eyes  aud  be  replaced 
with  silk  Brussels  net,  the  obstruction  to  the 
vision  will  be  very  slight. 

Improbable  as  it  may  appear,  confidence 
has  much  to  do  with  avoiding  stings.  Let  a 
timid  person  go  into  an  apiary  expecting  to 
be  stung,  aud  it  really  seems  as  though  the  bees 
know  it  and  do  their  best  to  realize  his  expec¬ 
tations.  An  experienced  bee-keeper  will  walk 
confidently  into  the  apiary,  go  unconcernedly 
about  his  business,  and  if  a  bee  comes  buzzing 
threateningly  about  he  pays  no  attention  to  it 
and  the  bee,  finding  that  the  muu  does  not 
“scare,”  finally  goes  about  its  business. 

There  is  often  u  great  difference  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  individual  colonies.  One,  or  two' 
or  more  in  on  apiary  are  sometimes  so  invine 
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ble  that,  after  one  of  them  has  been  handled, 
the  bees  from  it  will  follow  the  bee-keeper 
about  and  “pester”  him  for  a  long  time  after 
the  hive  is  closed.  The  remedy  is  to  kill  the 
queen  and  replace  her  with  one  of  a  more 
peaceable  strain. 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 


A  BATCH  OF  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER 
DESPOILERS. 


W.  L.  DEVEREAU  X. 

The  imported  Gall  or  Pear  Midge;  the  Apple 

Midge;  the  Apple  Maggot;  birds  and  other 

fruit  pests. 

A  new  and  very  alarming  peat  attacking  the 
pear  has,  so  far  as  known,  been  confined  to  a 
few  fruit  farms  near  Meriden,  Conn.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Coe  Bros.,  in  1879.  In  1881 
they  corresponded  with  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  and  again  in  ’84,  as  the  pests  be¬ 
came  more  numerous,  doing  more  damage 
each  year.  Prof.  Riley  then  determined  it  to 
be  the  young  of  some  midge.  By  the  ’84  and 
’85  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  it 
is  seen  that  Special  Agent  J.  B.  Smith  was 
sent  to  obtain  information  about  the  habits  of 
the  insect  and  the  injuries  it  had  done,  and 
procure  larva.1  to  rear,  so  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
termiue  the  species.  Prof.  Riley  pretty  clear¬ 
ly  shows  it  to  be  the  Gall  or  Pear-midge  (Dip- 
losis  nigra)  known  to  have  been  injuring  the 
pear  in  Europe  for  more  than  50  years.  That 
it  was  introduced  from  there  to  the  Coe  fruit 
farm  seems  very  probable,  since  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  was  in  small  numliers,  and  one  or 
two  years  after  a  large  quantity  of  pear  stocks 
had  been  imported  from  France.  (Wee  Figs. 
198-200.  Fig.  199,  a,  shows  an  adult  female, 


Fig.  198. 

6,  is  the  genitalia  of  male  from  side,  which  is 
shown  greatly  enlarged  at  Fig.  200.  Fig.  199, 
c,  is  the  pupa  from  the  side,  much  enlarged. 
Fig.  198,  a  and  b,  show  larva?  from  the  above 


Fig.  201. 


and  from  the  side ;  d  is  last  joint  of  a  larva 
from  above,  c  head  of  larva,  e  “breast  bone” 
of  larva.)  The  eggs  are  laid  even  before  the 
period  of  expansion  of  the  flower.  The  fly 
pierces  the  flower  bud  with  its  ovipositor,  and 
deposits  upon  the  anthers  from  six  to  20  eggs. 
1  he  larva?  on  hatching  out  enter  the  young 
pear  almost  before  it  is  set,  and  channel 
through  the  pulp  and  core,  until  they  are 
full-grown  and  then  emerge  from  the  cracks 
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and  decayed  spots  they  have  caused  and  drop 
to  the  ground,  choosing  a  rainy  day  for  this, 
exactly  as  the  wheat  midge  does.  This  mag¬ 
got,  or  larva,  is  quite  like  the  “weevil”  or 
wheat  midge  worm  in  color,  shape  and  size, 


and  belongs  to  the  same  genus.  The  Law¬ 
rence  Pear  suffered  most;  but  nearly  the 
whole  crop  of  all  kinds — on  many  hundred 
trees  in  the  bearing  year  of  ’S3 — was  destroyed. 
Since  then  fruit  showing  signs  of  being 
wormy  are  stripped  off,  burned  or  fed  to 
swine.  By  this  course  the  loss  was  reduced  to 
nearly  15  per  cent,  in  ’85.  Coo  Bros,  wrote 
me  Dec.  8,  ’80;  “The  midge  does  us  no  damage 
further  than  the  cost  of  picking  off  all  infest¬ 
ed  pears  every  spring.  If  this  were  not  done 
enough  would  breed  to  destroy  the  next  crop 
one  thousaud  times  over.”  Infested  pears  are 
easily  discerned,  because  blemished  by  convex 
protuberances— galls— or  else  the  whole  pear 
is  made  abnormally  round.  Very  few  blem¬ 
ished  ones  remain  till  picking  and  packing 
time.  They  slowly  turn  black  and  rot  off. 
Coe  Bros,  tell  me  that  the  midge  is  not  easily 
found  six  miles  away,  but  three  miles  from 
their  fruit  farm  it  now  abounds.  It  is  not 
spreading  rapidly,  yet  enough  so  to  arouse 
serious  apprehensions. 

The  Apple  Midge  is  quite  different  and  is 
found  only  in  ripened  apples,  and  those  pre¬ 
viously  injured. 

The  Apple  Maggot  (Trypeta  pomonelia). 
Fig.  201,  in  some  places  called  “Railroad- worm” 
is  a  serious  pest,  and  causes  a  great  deal  of 
damage  in  Now  England,  and  it  is  present  in 
every  State.  Reports  of  the  damage  done  by 
it  are  more  numerous  every  year,  especially 
from  the  West  and  South.  An  American  in¬ 
sect,  it  has  gradually  transferred  its  choice 
from  the  wild  haw  and  crab  to  all  kinds  of 
summer  and  fall  apples,  and  winter  apples 
have  very  often  suffered  from  late  broods  of 
the  fly,  as  1  have  frequently  observed  with  the 
Spitzenberg  and  Baldwin.  The  fly,  though 
having  spotted  wings,  very  much  resembles 
a  small  house  fly. 

Egg-laying  on  the  apples  is  already  begun 
by  the  first  of  August,  and  only  the  fruit 
which  is  approaching  maturity  is  selected. 
Hence  this  insect  gives  no  sign  of  its  presence, 
nor  does  it  cause  a  blemish,  as  the  apple  is 
nearly  done  growing  and  the  worms  burrow 
in  the  pulp  without  touching  the  core.  Injury 
to  large,  fine  apples  is  not  noticed  until  they 
are  cut  open;  then  the  pulp  is  seen  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  channeled  in  all  directions.  The 
worms  are  white,  footless  and,  at  the  largest, 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  They  arc  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  kinds  of  larvae  found  in 
apples  by  being,  in  shape,  squarely  cut  off  be¬ 
hind  and  tapering  gradually  to  a  very  pointed 
head,  armed  with  two  minute,  black  raspers 
or  hooked  jaws.  Matured  fruit  can  no  more 
be  distorted,  but  it  is  subject  to  numerous 
little  blemishing  attacks  while  yet  on  the  tree. 
More  kinds  of  insects, and  more  fungi  await  the 
chance  to  sip  and  sap  it  now  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  stage  of  its  growth.  Nearly  all  these 
pests  need  a  cleft  iu  the  peel,  a  weakening 
blemish,  or  a  ruptured  stoma,  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold. 

Some  birds  occasionally  tear  open  the  peel, 
and  thus  give  access  to  other  nuisances.  The 
yellow-hammer  does  this,  and  even  the  hum¬ 
ming-bird  cuts  into  the  pulp  of  ripe  sweet 
apples.  A  few  species  of  insects,  however, 
when  abundant,  excavate  ripeniug  pears  and 
apples  much  more  than  all  kiuds  of  birds 
together.  These  are  wasps  and  hornets  of 
the  genus  Vespa— bees  never  break  open  the 
peel — and  beetles  of  the  genus  Euphoria. 
They  are  of  the  May-beetle  family;  two  of 
them,K.  Inda.  and  E.  melancholies,  are  about 
half  an  inch  long  and  almost  as  broad,  of  a 
yellow-brown,  speckled  with  black,  and 
clothed  on  the  underside  with  short  flue  hairs. 
Another.  E.  fulgida,  is  of  a  beautiful  polished 
green,  and  in  shape  and  size  like  the  first. 
After  these  break  into  the  fruit,  many  others, 
as  the  Rose-beetles  nitiduhe,  and  glow-worm 
beetles,  bees,  ants  and  flies,  stop  in  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  consume  it  to  the  last  fragment,  if 
not  gathered  from  them. 

Poraologists  have  often  advised  the  method 
of  picking  fruit  before  it  becomes  fully  col¬ 
ored,  and  before  it  at  all  approaches  mellow¬ 
ness.  By  this  plan  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  fruit  are  enhanced  and  it  is  rescued  from 
scores  of  destroyers. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparateple.ee  of  paper.] 


LOSSES  OF  CATLLE  FROM  FEEDING  ON  DRY 
CORN  STALKS. 

./.  B.,  Dunlap ,  la. — A  fine  young  bull  that 
was  confined  all  winter  iu  the  yard  where  was 
a  tank,  and  fed  clean  oat  straw  and  corn,  was 
taken  with  an  apparent  chill,  commenced  to 
snuff  the  ground  and  bellow.  Staggering 
backward  he  became  crazy  and  apparently 
blind  and  in  less  than  an  hour  died,  bellowing 
to  within  ten  minutes  of  its  last  breath.  On 
cutting  him  open  the  manifold  was  found  a 
solid  lump,  but  contained  nothing  not  ground 
fine.  In  tbe  paunch  was  found  nothing  un¬ 
usual  save  a  piece  of  old  rope  of  three  un¬ 
twisted  strands  about  ten  inches  long  What 
ailed  the  beast  and  did  the  rope  have  any 
agency  in  the  difficulty?  Probably  300  cattle 
were  lost  while  browsing  in  stalk  fields  last 
winter  in  this  county.  I  personally  know  one 
party  who  lost  26  three-year-old  steers  within 
10  days. 

Ans. — There  can  be  no  question  of  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  this  young  bull  or  i#  regard  to 
the  loss  of  cattle  feeding  in  the  stalk  fields.  In¬ 
digestion  surely  follows  the  consumption  of 
dry,  innutritious  food,  and  the  withered, 
weather-beaten  stalks  of  the  corn  and  straw 
are  indigestible.  Indigestion  produces  impac¬ 
tion  of  the  maniplies  or  third  stomach.  The 
office  of  this  organ  is  to  triturate 
the  food  and  prepare  it  finally  for 
the  true  digestive  stomach — the  fourth.  The 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  stomachs  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  presence  of  hard,  crude,  dry, 
woody  matter,  which  is  not  properly  acted 
upon  by  the  salivary  and  other  primary  di¬ 
gestive  fluids,  causes  this  matter,  which  is  not 
food,  to  pack  between  the  leaves  of  the  mani¬ 
plies  and  thus  stops  the  fundamental  vital  pro¬ 
cess  Intense  local  inflammation  and  gastric 
fever  produce  the  chill,  which  is  tbe  precursor 
of  almost  certain  death  in  this  disorder ;  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  disturbed,  the  brain  is  paralyzed, 
blindness  and  frenzy  (blind  staggers  as  it  is 
commonly  called)  result,  and  the  animal  soon 
dies.  This  “costly-cheap”  manner  of  feeding 
cattle  should  be  abandoned.  The  fodder  should 
be  gathered  as  it  is  in  the. South,  the  small  tops 
cut  off'  and  bundled  and  stacked  as  they  arc 
properly  cured  and  the  blades  stripped  and 
bunched  and  cured.  The  nutritive  qualities 
of  the  fodder  are  then  preserved.  It  may  cost 
a  trifle  more  to  do  this  than  to  leave  them  iu 
the  fields  to  wither  and  dry  and  become  mere 
wood,  but  the  cost  will  be  much  less  to  gather 
the  fodder  upon  200  acres  than  to  lose  26  three- 
year-old  cattle  in  10  days.  The  strands  of 
rope  swallowed  by  this  bull  were  scarcely  more 
indigestible  than  dry  straw  fed  alone.  Had 
the  corn  been  ground  and  mixed  with  the 
straw,  cut  and  wetted  (and  this  would  be  less 
costly  than  to  lose  the  cattle)  the  animal  would 
have  thri  veu  and  the  stock  thus  fed  may  be  kept 
growing  all  winter.  The  time  has  come  when 
semi-barbarous,  uncivilized,  nomadic  habits  of 
keeping  stock— which  were  practiced  in  the 
days  of  Abraham— should  be  abandoned,  and 
a  real  business- like  system  adopted. 

RINGBONE:  AN  AILING  FILLY, 

.4.  L.  if.,  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Idaho. — 1. 
What  will  cure  a  three-year-old  ringbone  on  a 
five-years-old  horse?  A  man  says  he  poured 
boiling-hot  currier’s  oil  on  a  horst’s  leg  to  cure 
ringbone,  and  that  it  removed  the  lameness 
but  not  the  blemish.  It  didn't  take  the  hoof  off, 
or  even  the  bair:  nor  did  it  even  raise  a  blister. 
What  does  the  Rcral  think  of  the  treatment? 
2.  A  filly  of  mine  rau  out  during  the  winter 
with  the  other  young  horses.  For  three 
mouths  she  has  been  sick.  She  grew  poor  and 
showed  a  depraved  appetite  by  eating  rotten 
straw  and  even  manure.  She  was  very  thirsty 
all  the  time.  She  staled  profusely  sometimes, 
and  at  others  her  urine  was  scanty  aud  high- 
colored.  About  three  months  ago,  she  fell  on 
the  ice  and  hurt  her  hind  parts  so  that  she 
couldn't  get  up.  W  hen  hrought  in  she  lay  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  on  her  side,  being  turned 
occasionally.  During  this  rime  she  suffered 
from  suppression  of  urine.  Then  running 
sores  broke  out  ou  the  head,  under  the  fore¬ 
legs,  on  the  hips,  and  other  parts.  The  hair 
over  the  sores  become  matted  and  fell  off 
All  the  sores  are  healed  now  except  two.  She 
eats  well,  but  her  food  seems  to  do  her  no  good. 
What  should  be  done  for  her  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  Firing  will  probably-  be  the  most  effectual 
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treatment.  It  is  best  fired  in  points,  and  deep¬ 
est  where  the  swelling  is  the  greatest.  If  una¬ 
ble  to  have  it  fired  by  a  competent  practitioner 
try  repeated  severe  blistering.  The  blister 
should  be  applied  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
limb,  but  not  to  tbe  back.  Do  not  apply  a 
second  blister  until  the  effects  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  one  have  nearly  or  quite  passed  off.  A 
blister  applied  to  a  surface  already  blistered 
is  almost  sure  to  produce  au  unsightly  blem¬ 
ish.  Rest  during  treatment  will  be  essential. 
This  ringbone  may  be  too  old  to  be  entirely 
removed,  but  the  lameness  can  probably  be 
cured,  although  more  or  less  stiffness  is  liable 
to  remain.  We  have  heard  of  the  use  of  boil¬ 
ing  oil,  but  would  certainly  not  recommend 
any  such  treatment.  If  only  a  small  quantity 
were  poured  upon  the  limb  the  hair  would 
protect  the  skin  so  that  but  little  effect  would 
be  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
applied  so  as  to  burn  severely.  2.  Carefully 
wash  out  the  sores  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  copper  (one  dram  in  a  quart  of 
water)  and  then  apply  daily  a  dressing  of  car- 
bolated  vaseline.  For  the  general  system, 
give  the  following  powders:  one  ounce  each 
of  powdered  gentian,  Epsom  salts,  and  sweet 
spirits  of  niter,  twice  daily;  on  alternate 
weeks  replace  this  by  two  dratus  each  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  aloes  and  niter.  Omit  the  above 
if  the  bowels  become  too  loose.  The  diet 
should  be  laxative  and  easily  digestible.  If 
convenient,  turn  to  pasture  daring  the  day, 
but  give  grain  night  and  morning  in  stable. 

TANNERY  OFFAL  FOR  FERTILIZING  PURPOSES. 

A.  F.  B.,  Clearfield,  Pa. — In  this  county 
there  are  a  great  many  tanneries.  The  offal 
from  them  for  fertilizing  purposes,  in  bulk, 
would  consist  of  30  per  cent,  of  lime,  fleshings 
aud  hair,  and  70  per  cent,  of  ashes  from  the 
burnt  tan-bark.  Some  of  our  farmers  make 
piles  of  this  material,  by  mixing  the  ashes, 
lime,  hair  and  fleshings  and  letting  them  re¬ 
main  so  from  one  to  six  months  before  using. 
Does  such  mixing  destroy  any  of  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  qualities?  If  so,  what,  and  how  can  it  be 
prevented  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  G.  0.  CALDWELL. 

So  far  as  this  tannery  offal  consists  of  flesh¬ 
ings  ami'hair  it  ii  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter, 
but  in  a  very  insoluble  form:  only  a  thor¬ 
ough  rotting  in  a  fermenting  compost  pile 
will  “solubilize”  it,  and  so  bring  it  within 
reach  of  the  plant.  Ammonia,  of  which  a 
little  over  S3  per  cent,  is  nitrogen,  is  one  of 
tho  products  of  this  rotting,  and  so  far  as  it  is 
formed, it  is  a  most  valuable  product, but  there 
may  be  much  or  little  of  it  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  nitrogen  is  the  only  valua¬ 
ble  constituent  of  this  mixture  of  animal  mat¬ 
ters,  lime  and  ashes,  that  is  liable  to  be  lost, 
provided  that  the  pile  is  not  iu  any  danger  of 
being  leached  out  by  the  soaking  of  much  wa- 


ter  through  it.  Nitrogen  compounds  alone 
can  escape  into  the  air,  and  such  escape  would 
be  favored  by  the  lime  if  much  of  it  remains 
in  the  caustic  condition.  The  potash  of  the 
ashes  will  work  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is 
too  little  of  it  in  the  ashes  of  spent  tan  to  do 
much  harm — less  than  three  per  cent,  and 
likely  to  be  less  than  one  per  cent.  Whether 
the  treatment  of  the  offal  as  described  by  our 
inquiring  friend  would  result  in  loss  of  ammo¬ 
nia  depends  upon  the  unknown  quantity  of  am¬ 
monia  formed  and  upon  the  unknown  quantity 
of  caustic  lime  left  over — probably  not  much  of 
either.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
piles  of  the  offal  will  loose  much  nitrogen; 
nor  will  they  gain  much  in  value  unless  some 
fermentation  sets  in  by  which  the  nitrogen 
compounds  will  be  liberated  from  their  insol¬ 
uble  condition. 

NAVICULAR  DISEASE  IN  A  HORSE. 

W.  A.  P ,  Rockport.  Ohio. — My  horse  is 
lame  in  one  of  his  fore  feet  every  winter  and 
spring,  but  grows  better  in  summer.  When 
at  the  worst,  ho  stands  with  the  leg  extended 
and  the  foot  resting  on  the  toe.  The  lame 
foot  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  other  fore 
foot,  but  not  badly  contracted.  What  should 
be  the  treatment  for  this  case  of  navicular 
disease? 

Ank. — Remove  the  shoes,  shorten  the  toe 
and  pare  the  sole  to  relieve  the  pressure.  Then 
for  four  to  six  weeks  keep  the  animal  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  puddle  of  soft  clay,  of  sufficient  depth 
to  cover  the  hoof,  during  the  day,  and  keep  a 
poultice  on  the  foot  at  night.  Also  apply  a  mild 
cantharides  blister  to  the  foot  and  sides  of  the 
pastern,  to  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the  effects 
of  the  first  have  passed  off.  When  the  soak¬ 
ing  and  poulticing  of  the  foot  are  discontin¬ 
ued,  the  born  will  be  very  soft  and  porous, 
and  to  prevent  excessive  drying,  the  hoof 
should  be  covered  daily  with  some  hoof  oint¬ 
ment.  For  this  purpose  one  of  equal  parts  of 
tar  and  vaseline  is  excellent.  Two  or  three 
months’  rest  will  be  desirable,  during  which 
time  it  may  bo  necessary  to  blister  several 
times.  A  perfect  recovery  can  rarely  be 
effected,  but  such  cases  can  usually  be  greatly 
benefited  by  a  thorough  course  of  treatment 
and  a  long  period  of  rest. 

GARGET. 

A.  H.  S.,  Springfield,  L.  /.—What  is  the 
matter  with  my  cow?  Shortly  after  dropping 
a  calf  one  of  her  bind  teats  seemed  to  be  sore 
and  the  calf  would  not  suck  it.  It  was  very 
hard  to  get  milk  from  it  except  by  inserting  a 
quill,  when  the  milk  w-ouid  run  freely,  but  not 
one  quarter  the  quantity  she  usually  gave 
from  it.  About  a  month  later  the  other  hind 
teat  became  affected  in  the  same  way  and 
they  are  both  in  that  condition  now.  The 
milk  from  them  is  not  good  and  has  a  stringy 
substance  in  it.  The  cow  seems  to  be  In  per¬ 
fect  health  and  eats  well.  The  teats  do  not 
appear  to  be  sore.butasort  of  scab  forms  over 
the  ends  of  them  every  day. 

Ass. — The  trouble  is  mamitis  or  garget. 
When  first  noticed  the  cow  should  have  been 
given  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  25  drops 
of  tincture  of  aconite  twice  daily.  The  udder 
should  have  been  rubbed  frequently  with  a 
solution  of  a  tincture  of  belladonna, 
or  a  poultice  of  bran  or  spent  bops  Bhould 
have  been  applied  to  it.  Usiug  the  quill  proba¬ 
bly  aggravated  the  trouble.  A  milking  tube 
would  have  been  much  better.  II.  is  possible 
that  the  above  treatment  may  now  remedy  the 
trouble,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  has  gone 
too  long.  With  care  at  the  next  calving  tho 
trouble  will  be  removed. 

BUHACH  FOB  ROSE-BUGS. 

a.  B.  D.,  Canal  Dover,  O—  In  the  Rural 
of  March  19,  Buhach  and  pyrethrum  powder 
are  spoken  of  as  specifics  for  the  rose-bug. 
Myriads  of  these  pests  destroy  grapes,  rasp¬ 
berries,  peaches  and  apples  here  every  year. 
Our  druggist  knows  nothing  of  the  above 
“specifics.”  Where  can  they  be  procured? 

Ans. — Three  years  ago,  as  we  remember,  we 
added  about  two  tablespooufuls  of  Buhach  to 
to  a  pail  of  water  (or  about  two  gallons).  This 
was  sprayed  upon  spirseas,  a  dwarf  apple,  etc., 
which  were  alive  with  Rose-bugs.  The  liquid 
was  pumped  through  au  “aquupult"  pump, 
hose  and  cyclone  nozzle.  In  a  few  minutes 
every  Rose-bug  had  fallen  to  the  ground  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  at  once  flew  away.  We 
thereupon  announced  that  we  had  found  an 
insecticide  for  this  hitherto  (to  us)  invincible 
pest.  We  have  used  it  since  with  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Buhach,  like  Dalmatian  Insect  Pow¬ 
der,  Lyon’s  powder,  etc.,  is  made  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Pyrethrum  ciuerarmfol  ium  in 
California,  and  is  supposed  to  lie  purer  than 
the  imported  article.  It  is  offered  for  salo  by 
nearly  all  druggists  and  many  grocers  and  by 
the  agents,  tho  Buhach  Producing  Co.,  49 
Cedar  Street,  N.  Y. 

WOOL  WASTE  AS  A  FERTILIZER,  ETC. 

II.  II.  P.,  Shrewsbury ,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the 
value  of  wool  waste  for  a  fertilizer,  and  how 
is  it  best  reduced  for  that  purpose?  2.  Would 


bone  meal  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  onions  on 
a  clay  loam? 

Ans.— 1.  Wool  waste  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
sometimes  containing  ns  much  as  13  per  cent. 
It  decomposes  so  slowly  that  its  actual  fertil¬ 
izing  value  is  rated  as  less  than  that  of  other 
substances  containing  a  smaller  supply  of 
nitrogen  of  a  more  available  character.  The 
practice  of  plowing  the  waste  in,  in  the  fall  is 
followed  by  some  with  fair  results.  The  sub¬ 
stance  decomposes  slowly  in  the  soil,  and  ils 
effects  are  noticed  for  some  years.  Various 
ways  are  proposed  for  rendering  the  nitrogen 
of  wool  waste  more  readily  available.  The 
most  economical  is  that  of  composting  it  in 
horse  or  cow  manure.  If  it  can  first  be  used 
to  absorb  the  urine  in  the  stable,  the  decom¬ 
position  will  bo  helped.  2,  The  bone  meal  is 
weak  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  ouion  crop  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  contains  no  potash.  A  manure  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  the  onion  would  contain 
twice  as  much  nitrogen  and  also  a  large  per 
cent,  of  potash. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

,/.  K,  It.,  Georgetown's.  C. — In  my  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden  I  have  young  pear,  peach,  apple 
and  plum  trees,  also  grape  vines.  For  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  use  rotted  manure  and  Stockbridge 
vegetable  fertilizer,  also  some  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  trees  get  the  benefit  of  the  nitrate  of  soda; 
would  muriate  of  potash  be  better  for  them  and 
for  the  vegetables  than  nitrate  of  soda;  or 
should  I  use  the  Stockbridge  fertilizer  around 
the  trees  instead  of  either  of  the  others. 

Ans. — Stockbridge  vegetable  fertilizers  are 
“complete”  fertilizers;  i.  e..  they  contain  pot¬ 
ash,  phosphate  and  nitrogen  in  some  form.  If 
we  used  them,  therefore,  we  should  not  use  ni¬ 
trate  of  soSa.  Iu  the  place  of  Stockbridge 
fertilizers  you  might  use  potash  in  any  form, 
uuleached  wood  ashes,  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  ground  hone.  If  it  is  thought 
well  to  supplement  the  farm  manure,  use 
bone  flour  and  kainit  or  wood  ashes,  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  potash;  or,  instead  of  these, 
any  of  the  complete  fertilizers  put  up  by  man- 
facturers  for  vegetables  or  fruits. 

CONVERTING  CADAVERS  INTO  A  FERTILIZER. 

C.  O.,  Belief  onto  Center,  Pa. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  make  manure  out  of  the  dead 
body  of  any  animal  t 

Ans. — The  compost  heap  is  the  best  place 
on  the  farm  for  such  matter.  Small  animals, 
like  rats,  cats  or  fowls,  can  be  thrown  whole 
into  the  manure  pile  or  into  a  compost  of 
manure,  muck  or  p^at.  With  larger  animals, 
like  horses  or  cattle,  it  will  pay  to  cut  or  chop 
the  carcasses  up  into  smaller  pieces,  or  even 
to  separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  before 
putting  it  into  the  manure.  The  bones  will 
not  be  greatly  “reduced”  by  this  process.  It 
will  be  cheaper  to  burn  them  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hoskins,  on  page  175.  Farmers  are 
sometimes  advised  to  bury  such  animals  at 
the  roots  of  trees  or  vines.  This  is  poor  ad¬ 
vice.  The  action  of  such  powerful  fertilizers  all 
in  one  place  will  harm  or  cripple  the  plant  or 
vine.  Put  at  a  little  distance  from  the  plant, 
the  carcass  will  attract  the  roots  and  nourish 
them. 

SCRATCHES  IN  A  HORSE. 

J.  A.  G.,  Marion ,  Vo. — My  horse  has  had 
the  scratches  for  a  year  or  longer.  All  the 
remedies  I  have  tried  have  failed;  whatislike- 
ly  to  effect  a  cure? 

Ans. — Wash  the  limbs  night  and  morning 
with  warm  Castile  soap-suds,  dry,  and  apply 
a  light  dressing  of  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  after  each  washing.  When  nearly 
healed,  apply  daily  an  ointment  of  equal  parts 
of  spermaceti  aud  almond  oil  until  the  skin 
becomes  clean  aud  soft.  Give  a  laxative  diet, 
avoidiug  all  heating  ageuts,  as  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  The  stable  should  be  kept  clean 
and  the  animal  driven  as  little  as  possible  iu 
the  wet  or  mud.  If  so  used,  wash  and  dry  as 
soon  as  placed  in  the  stable.  Even  after  re¬ 
covery  you  will  have  to  bo  very  careful  or  the 
difficulty  may  return. 

TEOSINTE. 

M.  IF.,  Mount  Pleasant ,  Utah.— Is  Teosinte 
— Reana  luxurians — likely  to  prove  hardy 
here  aud  one  half  as  productive  as  some  cata¬ 
logues  proclaim  it  to  be? 

Ans.— The  Rural  carefully  tried  this  plant 
about  eight  years  ago  when  it  was  first  talked 
of.  The  seed  starts  readily  and  the  growth  is 
very  luxuriant  as  soon  us  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  very  warm.  The  leaves  are  broader 
than  those  of  com  und  they  grow  closer  to¬ 
gether.  The  leaves  und  .stalks  are  relished  by 
hoises,  cattle,  etc,,  and  there  is  but  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  its  cultivation  in  this  climate,  viz., 
that  the  season  is  too  short  for  it.  It  will  not 
bloom  at  the  Rural  Grounds  aud  corn  will 
give  more  fodder  to  a  given  urea. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  ONIONS. 

A.  H.,  Picton,  Canada. — What  would  be 
the  best  commercial  fertilizer  for  onions,  and 
in  what  form  should  it  be  applied— soil,  a 
sandy  loam? 

Ans.— A  fertilizer  containing  six  per  cent. 


of  ammonia,  10  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  six  per  cent,  of  potash  would  be  as  nearly 
the  right  proportion  a-s  we  can  suggest  for 
any  soil  which  needs  all  three.  Manufactu¬ 
rers  put  up  fertilizers  with  the  above  propor¬ 
tions  aud  percentages  of  plant  food.  It.  would 
be  best,  in  our  opinion,  to  sow'  this  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  from  800  to  1,400  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
harrow  in  lightly. 

WIND-SUCKING. 

F.  E.  IF.,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.—  My  21-year- 
old  horse  has  had  the  habit  of  wind-sucking 
since  he  was  six  months  old  and  I  have  never 
found  a  remedy;  can  anything  bo  done  for 
him?  1  have  raised  a  large  number  of  colts 
which  have  run  with  him,  but  uoue  of  them 
has  ever  contracted  the  habit. 

Ans. — The  habit  Of  wind-sucking  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  contracted  by  contact  as  crib- 
biting.  There  is  no  effective  treutineut.  The 
best  method  of  preventing  or  checking  the 
habit  is  by  the  “neck-strap” — a  strap  made  for 
tho  purpose  and  buckled  tightly  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  use  of  the  strap 
is  liable  to  produce  roaring,  so  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  a  choice  between  two  evils. 


Miscellaneous. 

R.  R.,  Loutre  Island,  Mo.— Last  year  1 
bought  a  flue  mare  for  breeding  purposes. 
After  repeated  trials  this  spring,  she  failed  to 
come  in  season  for  the  stallion;  is  it  possible 
that  she  w'ill  never  have  a  colt?  Is  there  any 
way  to  make  her  take  the  stallion  either  by 
stimulants  or  force? 

Ans. — About  one  mare  in  every  four  or  five 
will  not  breed  even  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Iu  the  present  case  wo  cun  only 
advise  the  best  of  care  and  a  liberal  nutritious 
diet  with  daily  moderate  work  or  exercise. 
Working  a  mare  until  she  is  quite  tired  will 
sometimes  cause  her  to  stand  for  the  stallion 
when  she  would  not  do  so  otherwise.  Occa¬ 
sionally  mares  are  successfully  forced  to 
stand  to  be  covered  by  the  male.  Of  course 
such  service  must  be  during  the  period  of 
heat  to  be  fruitful.  The  use  of  stimulants  to 
bring  an  animal  in  heat,  has  very  properly 
been  mostly  discarded. 

IF.  -4.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — 1.  Ten  days 
ago  I  noticed  a  lump, the  size  of  a  pullet’s  egg, 
on  the  breast  of  my  three-year  old  colt.  It 
has  been  growing  larger  ever  since  and  isnow 
the  size  of  a  mau’s  two  fists.  It  seems  full  of 
matter  aud  was  caused,  I  believe,  by  striking 
the  breast  against  the  manger;  what  should  I 
do?  2.  Half  Cotswold  and  Merino  ewes  bred 
to  a  South-Down  ram  dropped  lambs  more 
than  one-third  of  which  were  black;  would 
the  same  thing  be  likely  to  happen  again? 

Ans. — 1.  Employ  a  veterinary  surgeon  to 
open  or  remove  the  lump.  Without  knowing 
the  exact  nature  aud  seat  of  the  lump,  we 
cannot  safely  adviso  you  to  do  so.  2.  The 
number  of  black  lambs  is  unusual,  aud  would 
not  be  likely  to  lie  repeated. 

B.  II.  I\,  Elkfand,  Pa. — 1.  How  can  wild 
parsnips  and  turnips  bo  exterminated?  2. 
Will  barley  and  oats  “mix”  if  planted  close  to¬ 
gether,  or  what  effect  will  their  proximity 
have  upon  either  grain?  3.  I  have  100  barrels  of 
ben  manure;  in  what  proportion  should  it  bo 
mixed  with  earth  so  that  i*  will  not  be  too 
strong? 

Ans. — 1.  These  are  great  pests  iu  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island. 
We  cannot  tell  how  best  to  exterminate  them. 
We  are  careful  to  pull  up  every  plant  that  is 
in  bloom  so  that  it  can  bo  seen.  2.  No.  They 
will  not  mix ;  nor  will  either  produce  any  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  other.  2.  If  the  hen  manure  be 
w'ell  mixed  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  earth, 
it  may  be  used  with  safety. 

J.  R.,  Loaning  ton,  Va. — My  five-year-old 
mare  has  a  swelling  on  the  fetloek  joint, 
caused  by  a  kick  or  sprain  last  February. 
She  has  not.  been  lame  for  two  months;  how 
can  I  reduce  the  swelling,  which  is  neither 
hnrd  nor  very  soft? 

Ans. — Paint  it  with  tincture  of  iodine  every 
four  days  for  several  weeks.  If  this  is  not  ef¬ 
fectual,  apply  a  mild  cantharides  blister,  fol¬ 
lowing  tho  directions  frequently  giveu  in  tho 
Rural,  by  cutting  off  the  hair  where  tho 
blister  is  to  be  applied,  and  so  tying  the  mare 
that  she  cannot  reach  the  sore  with  her 
mouth. 

./.  K.  II.,  Georgetown,  S.  C.—  One  of  my 
Bartlett  pear  trees  has  put  forth  shoots  only  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  growth  seems 
stationary.  The  buds  along  the  branches  are 
not  swelling,  although  tho  tree  is  apparently 
healthy.  All  the  other  trees  planted  at  the 
same  time  are  well  leafed  aud  branching  fine¬ 
ly.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  exception? 

Ans.— We  have  had  just  such  cases,  and 
invariably  find  that  tho  roots  are  diseased. 
Neither  fertilizers  nor  munure  in  such  cases 
will  do  any  good.  Please  examine  tho  roots 
and  see  if  we  are  not  right. 

*4.  O.  (7.,  Powell's  Station,  Tenn.— How  far 


apart  should  stanchions  for  lull-grown  cattle 
be  placed®  What  width  of  floor  from  stan¬ 
chion  to  gutter? 

Ans. — Three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  This 
is  wider  than  usual,  but  it  is  none  too  wide  for 
comfort.  A  space  feet  long  will  accommo¬ 
date  a  fair-sized  cow. 

J.  II.  J.,  Troy,  Pa. — Your  horse  had  appar¬ 
ently  a  very  bad  case  of  irregular  strangles  or 
“distemper.  ’  Treatment  would  probably 
have  been  useless,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  very 
outset. 

T.  If.  R.,  Perry ,  N.  Y. — The  repairs  for  the 
Manney  reaper  and  mower  can  be  had  at 
Rockford,  Ills.,  from  the  J.  P.  Manney 
Mower  Co. 


. 

The  Marianna  Plum.— T.  V.  Munson,  of 
Texas,  says  iu  tho  Gardeners’  Monthly,  that 
those  who  know  this  variety  well  will  bear  him 
out  in  the  following  statements.  Its  most 
remarkable  characteristics  are,  that  it  grows 
almost  as  easily  as  a  willow,  from  cuttings: 
it  does  not  sprout  from  the  roots,  ns  do  other 
Chickasaw  varieties;  it  continues  to  grow  all 
tlio  season  through,  aud  can  be  budded  iutoas 
late  ns  or  later  than  the  poach ;  it  carries  other 
plums,  or  the  peach,  excellently  as  a  stock;  it 
is  borer-proof,  and  the  leaves  never  “rust,” 
as  do  those  of  the  Wild  Goose.  The  fruit  has 
never  been  damaged — though  stung — Ivy  the 
curculio,  alongside  of  Wild  Goose  seriously 
injured.  Tt  originated  in  Southern  Texas, 
aud  does  amazingly  well  all  through  the  Gulf 
States,  and  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  it  has  endured 
30  degrees  below  zero  with  little  it  any  appa¬ 
rent  damage. 

Honest  Dealing  and  Improvement  in 
Butter  Making.— With  oleomargarine  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  competition,  dairymen  ought  at 
once  to  raise  the  standard  of  butter.  The 
N.  Y.  Herald  makes  this  sage  remark.  So 
far,  taking  all  the  grades  offered  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  there  has  been  but  little  change,  save  that 
some  very  poor  stuff  has  been  marketed.  Per¬ 
haps  it  ought  to  be  frankly  stated  that  more 
low-grade  butter  than  usual  lias  been  sold  in 
New  York  City  this  winter.  Iu  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  instead  of  going  forward  wu  have  been 
going  backward.  Manifestly  this  is  a  serious 
mistake.  Why?  Because  it  recalls  the  cou- 
dition  of  tho  market  when  the  makers  of  oleo 
first  secured  i\  foothold  and  when  the  compari¬ 
son  between  the  genuine  aud  bogus  was  often 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Tho  only  way  in  which 
dairymen  can  keep  control  of  butter  and 
cheese  sales  for  home  and  foreign  consumption 
is  by  honest  dealing  and  by  improvement  iu 
grades. 

TnE  Heifer’s  First  Calf.— If  the  heifer 
herself  is  a  spring  calf,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  it  is  not  generally  best 
to  allow  ber  to  breed  so  as  to  drop  a  calf  much 
before  she  is  two  years  old.  But,  if  she  was 
herself  born  iu  the  fall,  she  may  be  bred  when 
nine  or  10  mouths  old,  thus  dropping  a  calf 
when  18  months  old.  There  is  u  general  idea 
that  a  heifer’s  first  calf  is  not  worth  raising. 
Possibly  for  making  a  beef  breed  it  may  not, 
but  some  of  the  best  cows  he  has  ever  known 
were  thus  bred.  Jersey  cows  are  noted  for 
their  earliness  iu  comiug  to  breeding  age. 
Iu  the  warm  climate  of  their  islaud  home  they 
breed  at  an  early  age,  aud  this  helps  to  explain 
not  only  their  small  size,  but  their  acknowl¬ 
edged  excellence  for  the  dairy.  The  vitality 
of  the  youug  heifer  is  so  soou  diverted  to  milk 
production  that  it  becomes  the  most  important 
function  of  the  animal  economy. 

A  Feeding  Test, — In  the  feeding  tests  now 
being  conducted  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  by  Prof.  Johnson,  a  Holstein  Steer  was 
prepared  for  the  test  as  follows:  Taken  from 
tho  COW  when  four  days  old,  fed  four  quarts 
of  new  milk  night  and  morning,  and  three 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk  at  noon  until  four 
weeks  old  During  second  month,  two  quarts 
of  skimmed  milk  were  fed  with  two  quarts  of 
new  milk  night  and  morning,  and  three  quarts 
of  skimmed  milk  with  two  tablespooufuls  of 
oil  meal  at  noon.  Tho  feed  during  the  third 
mouth  was  four  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  meal  three  times  a 
day.  The  feed  duriug  the  fourth  mouth  was 
tivo  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  with  one-half 
pound  of  a  mixture  of  five  pounds  of  ground 
oats  to  one  pound  *f  oil  meal  three  times  per 
day.  During  the  fifth  mouth  the  feed  was  six 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk  twice  a  day  and  four 
and  a  half  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  oat  meal, 
equal  purts,  in  three  feeds.  At  five  months 
the  milk  commenced  to  diminish  until  five  and 
and  one-half  mouths  old;  had  no  milk  after 
that  time;  was  out  ou  grass  night  aud  day, 
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as  much  land  as  with  a  hoe  in  a  given  time. 
Still  those  who  buy  haud  cultivators,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  it  is  light,  pleasant  work  to  run  them, 
will  be  disappointed.  It  is  just  about  as  hard 
as  any  work  the  gardener  is  called  upon  to  do. 

Jos  I  Mi  Hoopes  (first- rate  authority),  says 
in  the  N  -Y.  Tribune,  that  the  pecan  nut  has 
been  highly  eulogized  and  indiscriminately  re¬ 
commended  for  plauting  at  the  North.  An 
experience  of  over  JO  years  with  this  tree  con¬ 
vinces  him  that  it  is  useless  further  north  than 
Philadelphia,  aud  of  very  little  use  to  planters 
even  there.  In  protected  situations,  excep¬ 
tional  cases  are  met  with  where  the  tree  grows 
rapidly  arid  loses  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
the  extreme  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  but  it 
will  not  fruit . . . . 

The  English  walnut,  Mr,  II.  says,  is  not  so 
hardy  as  the  above,  anti  is  useless  for  11s  at  the 
North  excepting  in  very  favored  locations. 
In  the  back  yards  of  cities  it  attains  its  full 
size  anti  produces  abundant  crops.  Protection 
from  the  severity  of  the  northwest  winds  dur¬ 
ing  winter  is  what  this  tree  needs,  aud  high 
brick  walls  answer  the  requirement . 

All  Professor  Arnold’s  experience  aud  ob¬ 
servations  have  gone  to  show  that  blitter  gran¬ 
ulated  in  the  churn  and  freed  from  buttermilk 
by  washing,  then  soaked  in  supersaturated 
brine  at,  fi  )u  for  half  au  hour,  and  then  packed 
at  once  without  any  working,  shows  the  high¬ 
est,  purest  and  most  delicate  flavor,  keeps  the 
longest,  and  is  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  butter 
fnuciers.  He  would  not,  he  says  iu  the  N.-Y. 
Tribune,  advise  auy  oae  to  adopt  this  pluu 
with  the  expectation  that  his  hot  weather  but¬ 
ter  would  keep  safely  until  winter,  or  be  sea¬ 
soned  t«t  best  please  the  average  American 
taste . . . 

Professor  Arnold  says  that  the  fact  is 
so  mauy  people  have  their  ta-te  blunted  by  the 
use  of  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors,  tobacco  iu  its 
various  forms,  strong  und  hot  tea  aud  coffee, 
aud  by  foods  strongly  seasoned  with  salt, vine¬ 
gar,  pepper,  spice,  cloves  and  other  aromatics, 
that  their  tastes  become  obtuse  to  the  delicious 
but  mild  flavor  of  butter,  wnich  is  so  agreeable 
to  theuupervcrted  taste.  They  waut  something 
to  rasp  their  dull  palates  to  a  higher  excite¬ 
ment,  nnd  a  little  extra  salt  just  does  it . 

Well  conducted  experiments  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  Station  show  that  medi- 
um-siztd  whole  potatoes  gave  larger  yields 
than  half  potatoes  obtained  from  tubers  of  a 
corresponding  size.  In  the  above  trials  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  produced  better  results  than 
tho  muriate  of  potash . 

The  Guernsey  Breeder  gives  some  good  ud- 
v ice  as  to  the  treatment  of  a  cow  with  her 
first  calf.  The  calf  is  small;  if  it  runs  with 
the  heifer  it  will  get  a  first- rate  start  und  per¬ 
haps  make  a  big  cow.  It  will  make  just  as 
big  a  cow  if  brought  up  by  band,  and  the 
heifer  will  not  lie  spoiled.  She  should  never 
see  her  calf  or  even  know  what  has  happeued. 
Nho  should  bo  carefully  nursed  for  three  or 
four  day*  and  then  milked,  like  an  old  cow, 
and  fed  for  milk,  rather  for  quantity  than  for 
quality,  and  milked  close  to  her  next  calving, 


more  aud  more  considering  the  importance  of 
level  culture  for  the  corn  plant,  says  tho  Mich¬ 
igan  Partner . . . . . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  hears  of  a  new  remedy 


Magic  Photoarn  ph  8.— Surprising  developments. 
A  package  of  10  assorted,  with  instructions,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  for  !15f.  J.  (J.  founder  land,  Hartford,  Wis. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Mso  covers  for  AGRlfl  LTIJR*!  IMPLEMENT-*,  VVAOOSS  mid  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
nurDosM  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable.  serviceable.  WATER  PROO  F  SHEET  IN  by  the  piece  from  1«c. 
per  siiuaro  fool,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH. 
•  substitute  for  gLass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3, 6,  and  4  ets  per  yard,  and  Is  38 Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  H.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED).  58  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


LONDON  PURPLE  POTATO  bugs 


Farmers,  be  wise  and  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  by  using  LONDON  PURPLE, 
which  is  TIIE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poison  for  killing  Potato 
Bugs,  Canker  Worms,  Pear  Slugs,  Ac.,  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  “London  Purple.” 
For  sale  at  all  dealers.  Full  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  LTD. 


NEW  YORK 


CATTLE  AND  DAIRY  SHOW. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  10—14. 
^»rPAW-  SPECIAL  FEATURE 

H  A  Nimiw  Ell SET  All  ATORS,  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DAIRY. 

LACTOCR1TUS,  _ 

I'HURN  TURBINES,  All  Dr.  De  Lavals  Inventions  aud  Latest  Improvements. 

“BABY”  HAND  MACHINES,  - 

EMULSOKS,  RUNNING  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ENGINE ,  SHAFT 

ALL  SIZES.  ING  OR  BELTING. 

Address  for  descriptive  catalogue, 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Sale  Offices,  221  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  Dr.  De  Lavals  Inventions  and  Latest  Improvements. 


E  R 


RAL  WE 


The  Improved  ALL  STEEL  and  MALLEABLE  GARD 
NKR  HORSE  FORK.  Also,  Hay  Carriers,  etc.  The 
Best  Working  Fork  In  the  marker.  Semi  for  Circulars. 
E.  V.  R.  GARDNER  &  Cl.).,  Weattown,  Orange  Co.  N.Y 


Warranted  the  moat  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  mill  In  existence.  Send  for  clr. 


WIND 

ENGINES*! 

Strong  and  Dnrable,  will  not 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Rattle  Eg 
in  the  Wind. 

DUCKEYE  I 

D  FORCE  PUMP  I 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  111 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  1»  easily  set.  Ts  the  Cheap-  4U 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  ,  Tf 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  90,000  I 

in  use.  Never  fri-e7^*s  in  Winter.  Send  m3 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye 
Mower,  Bnckeye  Iron  Fence.  Buckeye 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


Lawn 

Hose 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

1  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  16  Horae  Power. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free.  Addreaa 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St,  New  York. 


and  had  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  corn  and 
oat  meal  in  two  feeds. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

Mr.  Rkeoiier  had  little  sympathy  for  eight- 

hour  men  with  14  hour  wives . 

Hand  plows  and  cultivators  are  handy,  la¬ 
bor  saving  implements  for  garden  use.  With 
a  cultivator  one  can  got  over  at  least  ten  times 


cow  never  gets  over  being  budly  handled  the 
first  year . 

T _ - T •  .1  _  1 J 


Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  May  10. — A  very  radi¬ 
cal  change  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
weather  conditions  in  the  Northwfst  during 
the  last  three  or  four  days.  In  this  region 
particularly  wo  seem  to  have  rushed  very 
suddenly  into  July  arid  August  weather.  The 
outlook  for  crops  in  Dakota  is  very  favorable; 
Reeding  all  finished:  the  ground  in  excel  lent 
condition  and  spring  wheat  making  a  good 
stand.  Tho  acreage  of  oats,  corn,  barley  and 
wheat  has  been  increased  at  the  expense  of 
the  flax  crop.  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  stocks  of  wheat  iu  farmers’  hands 
will  be  loss  than  for  several  years  by  July  1. 
For  many  years  we  bave  not  had  a  season  so 
fine  for  plowing  and  preparing  the  ground  for 
corn  as  the  present,  and  it  is  very  safe  to  say 
that  at  this  date  the  great  bulk  of  the  entire 
corn  crop  of  the  country  is  planted,  and  the 
weather  at  present  is  extremely  propitious  for 
the  speedy  sprouting  and  coming  up  of  the 
seed.  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  of  the  large 
corn  States,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the 
acreage  this  season.  In  fact,  I  think  that  tho 
oat  crop  has  trespassed  very  largely  this  year 
upon  the  land  which  in  former  seasons  has 
been  put  into  corn.  It  is  quite  problematical 
as  to  how  our  grass  crop  is  coming  out.  This 
is  a  very  importaut  crop  to  tho  Northwest, 
particularly  since  hay  has  become  such  an 
i m mease  article  of  commerce.  Grass  has  im¬ 
proved,  lint  at  the  same  time  the  weather 
during  April  was  peculiarly  hard  and  trying 
upon  it,  and  like  other  crops  it  needs  lain 
frequently  in  the  next  30  days.  The  growing 
season  of  1887  is  now  fairly  upon  us.  Every 
crop  which  will  go  into  the  ground  is  now  in, 
aud  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  put¬ 
ting  one  sectiou  of  the  country  against 
another,  the  condition  of  the  ground  aud  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  crops  have  in 
the  main  been  put  in,  it  seems  that  the  coun¬ 
try  can,  for  the  present  at  least,  take  no  alarm 
nor  borrow  any  trouble  for  the  future,  so  far 
as  the  •  outcome  is  concerned,  if  we  can  only 
have  an  averuge  rainfall  during  the  next  30 
days  particularly.  n.  w. 

Hannan. 

White  City,  Morris  Co.,  April  30,  1S87. — 
The  condition  of  the  growing  crops  and  fruit 
trees  is  excellent— all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are 
in  full  bloom.  Oats  are  up  and  growing  finely. 
All  of  the  farmers  in  this  section  have  finished 
planting  corn.  The  majority  of  the  farmers 
m  Central  Kansas  are  laying  aside  ihe  check 
rower,  and  using  the  lister  or  trench-planter, 
as  it  has  been  proved  by  last  season's  drought 
that  listed  corn  eudures  the  dry  weather  bet¬ 
ter  than  that,  planted  flat;  aud  ns  dry  seasons 
are  the  rule  here,  and  wet  ones  the  exception, 
we  will  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  in  the 
West  fail  to  see  whereiu  we  are  to  be  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill.  On 
the  contrary,  we  fear  it  will  result  iu  an  in¬ 
crease  of  through  rates  ou  our  cattle,  hogs, 
aud  grain,  which  must  necessarily  pass  to 
Other  States  to  be  marketed,  as  we  cannot 
consume  ail  our  products.  We  have  a  istgte 
Board  of  Railroad  Com  in  Lssiouers  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  rates  within  the  State,  as  in  almost 
all  other  States,  and  if  we  can  procure  cheaper 
rates  on  long  hauls.  East  or  West,  we  are 
benefited  thereby,  aud  it  looks  us  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  law  was  a  blow  aimed  directly  at  the 
Western  farmer,  as  he  pays  the  freight  on 
everything  he  uses  or  sells.  J.  R. 

COMMCSIC.ITIOXS  RlICKlVKD  FOB  THE  WEEK  ESDINO 

May  14. 1687. 

K.  *  B.-D.  C.  H.-F.  L.  W.-J  G.-R  D.-M.  n.-T. 
H.  H.-J.  K.  H.-W.TI  K.-B  H.  P.-T.  B.-C.  E.  P., 
Thanks.  — J.  K.  H.-R.  M  M.-O.  tl.  D.-W.  \V.  R.  C  H. 
C.  J.  II.— L.  S.-A  O.C.-W.  H.  P.-C.  A.  K.-A.  R.- 
Wm.L-Tll.  K.  D  W.S.  A.  G.— C.  V.  P.-D.  M.  W. 
8.  V.  F.  K  ll.-F.  H.  B  —41.  B  K  M.  G.  potato  rec*d. 

—  R  M.  yes  — C.  s,  ,1  .  the  Norway  or  ihe  two  -IV.  H. 
J.,  see  R.  N.  Y.  of  next  week. -II.  S.— D.  E.  G.— C.  M. 
W.  A.  F.  B.  -G.  L\  l’  -  E.  U  -L.  A.  11.  A.  A.  -C.  E.  B. 

—  11,  N.  1C.  .1.  H..  thanks.-  A.  It.,  thanks.  -J.  A.  S.-A. 
P.-D  W  B.  -J.  S— H.  8.,  thanks  -W,  A.  S.-J.  M.  S- 
W.  W.  II.— VV.  A.  B.-V.  L  -  J.  S.  C.-J.  S.-W.  11.  L.— A. 
O.  C— H  D.-U.S.-P  H.J.-A.  S.-J  K  -J.  J.  H.  G.. 
pot  lo  rev'll. —N.  W.  S.-C  W  —Cl.  H.  W.-H.  t. -In¬ 
quirer,— B.  II  P.— A.  S.  J.,  overlooked.— F.  W. L.—R. 
M.  M.-.I.  H.-H.  O.C. 


Pissccllancou.o;  §Umti$ing. 


sdt-suekiug.  It  is  that  the  teats  be  smeared 
with  fresh  cow  manure  and  continue  so  for 
two  mouths  Tho  Dairyman  says  tho  way 
some  men  keep  their  cows  smeared  with  filth 
in  winter  must  be  a  sure  preventive  of  the 
self-suckiug  habit. 


i)w!)crc. 


SH°W  Cure 

Skin  &  Scalp 
Diseases 
witlq  the 
Cl)ticUf\/\ 
"vc*  '  Remedies. 


TORTURING,  DISFIGURING,  ITCHING.  SCALY 
anil  pimply  diseases  of  the  akin,  sculp,  und  blood, 
with  hiss  of  hair,  from  lufaney  to  old  age,  are  cured 
by  the  Cvticv  ka  Rwukdikh. 

CcnctTBA  Rk.soi.vkxt,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  disease-sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  reino-.  ,•  noM. 

CrnccuA,  the  great  Skin  Cure.  Instantly  allays  Itch¬ 
ing  und  Inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  Aud  sores,  and  restores  Ihe  hair. 

Crniu  iu  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beautlfler,  is  In- 
dispensable  In  treating  skin  diseases,  buhy  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  oily  skin.  OUTlCtatv 
Kkukdiks  are  the  great  skin  beautlfiere. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  CuTtCCBA.  50e.;  Rksolvent- 
$1.  Soap.  v5c.  Prepnrcd  by  the  Fottkii  Unt  o  and 
Cm  utcAi.  Co.,  Boston,  M  ass. 
tifSoml  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases." 


Tl  ||TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  Is  the  skin  bath- 
I  I II  ed  with  Cuticuua  Medicated  Soap. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  April  27. — Spring  is 
backward — about  10  days  later  than  last  year. 
Wheat  and  grass  are  looking  splendid.  A 
good  mauy  oats  were  sown  this  spring  aud 
they  are  beginning  to  show  nicely.  The  pros¬ 
pect  for  fruit  is  very  encouraging.  Peaches 
very  full  of  blossoms;  other  fruits  offer 
equally  good  outlook.  Weather  dry  and  cold 
except  for  Dio  last  10  days  during  ivhich  it 
has  been  wet.  Plowing  for  com  mostly  done. 

R.  D.  D. 


HAMMOND’S 


Slug  Shot 


is  au  impalpable  powder,  a  combination  of  insect  id  los,  poisonous  to  insects  pray¬ 
ing  upon  vegetation;  affecting  nearly  all  classes  of  Insect  life,  so  that  they  either 
die,  or  leave  for  parts  unknown. 


USED  SEVEN  FULL  YEARS. 


Cl  | _ C) ”1_  _  A.  has  been  In  use  since  is*.\  In  thousands  of  gardens  and  upon  acres  of  field  crops 

jjl  II  ^  II  111,  irith  conceded  eJTeo'ivtnesg  upon  Slugs,  Worms,  Caterpillars,  Aphides,  etc.  It  is  In 

use  iu  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  each  Canadian  Pro¬ 
vince,  Egypt,  and  New  Zealand. 

IS  SLUG  SHOT  SAFE  TO  USE t  ITS  MIGHTY  RECORD. 


The  best  and  complctest  answer  possible  to  make  Is  its  record.  Three  million  pounds  (3,000.000)  have  been 
made  up,  ami,  so  far  as  known,  without,  any  111  effect  to  man.  beast  or  fowl;  whether  by  handling,  inhaling  its 
dust,  or  partaking  of  fruits  or  vegetables  upou  which  it  had  been  used.  Its  odor  and  color  prevent  its  being 
taken  for  any  wrong  purpose,  and  enough  cannot  be  eaten  unless  done  deliberately  and  forcibly  to  cause  harm, 
and  it  has  not  transpired  that  this  Is  feasible. 


For  pamphlets,  address 


Sold,  by  All  Seedsmen. 

BENJ.  HAMMOND.  Fiahkill-on-Hudgon,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  8  ALT  CO.,  L’l»,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Purest  an<l  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Cheaper  and  better  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  “Salt  Manual,” 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &c.  Address  J .  \V.  BARKER.  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homo  . 


Conducted  by 

KLBHRT  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  8-1  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1887. 


Late- planted  peas  are  nowhere  that 
we  know  of  a  profitable  crop.  But  it  is 
very  nice  to  have  green,  tender,  sweet 
peas  in  August  and  September.  We 
planted  last  year  as  late  as  the  20th  of 
July.  The  plants  were  neither  strong  nor 
productive,  but  the  few  peas  gathered 
were  relished  much  the  same  as  the  first 
picking  in  June. 


Miss  Ohmerod,  Entomologist,  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
finds  that  a  disease  which  injures  oats  is 
due  to  an  insect  in  the  root.  She  thinks, 
as  first^  suggested  by  Dr.  Lawes,  that 
clover  sickness  may  he  due  to  a  similar 
cause.  When  the  damage  which  May- 
beetle  grubs,  onion  maggots,  wire- worm's, 
cut-worms,  and  other  insects  do  to  the 
roots  of  various  plants  in  soils  peculiar¬ 
ly  suited  to  these  forms  of  insect  life,  is 
considered,  the  explanation  of  clover  sick¬ 
ness  seems  so  very  reasonable  that  one  is 
left  to  wonder  why  it  was  never  suggested 
before. 

The  farmers  of  Texas,  Arkausas,  and 
Louisiana  are  arranging  a  scheme  of  co¬ 
operation,  which,  if  properly  carried  out, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  and  speed¬ 
ily  rid  them  of  the  mortgage  incubus. 
The  idea  is  to  construct  cotton,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  and  flour  mills  at  different  cen¬ 
ters  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get.  local  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  produce  and  be  sun;  of  ob¬ 
taining  fair  prices.  The  mills  are  to  be 
owned  by  the  farmers  themselves,  who 
will  act  as  their  own  commission  agents 
and  employ  suitable  men  to  manufacture 
their  own  products.  The  worst  of  such 
plans  is  that  however  feasible  they  are  in 
theory,  it  is  always  extremely  difficult  to 
put  them  into  practice. 


A  strong  effort  is  being  made  in  Eng- 


cates  for  the  property  taken  in.  For 
example,  the  manufacturing  and  shipping 
plant  of  the  old  “ringsters”  Morris  &  Co., 
at  Chicago,  is  sold  to  the  Trust  for  certifi¬ 
cates  at  one-fourth  of  their  par  value. 
Several  owners  of  extensive  cattle  ranches 
have  put  in  their  property  on  the  same 
advantageous  terms.  No  ranchman  is  at 
present. asked  to  come  in,  hut  any  of  them 
may.  If  u  large  number  should  come  in 
within  a  few  months,  the  Trust  would  ho 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  those  re¬ 
maining  outside,  and  would  certainly  use 


power, 


manner  of  other 


land  to  establish 


parcel  post," 


means  of  which  fresh  butter  and  new-laid 
eggs  can  be  cheaply  and  quickly  brought 
from  the  farm  into  London.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  it  is  thought,  would  bring  producer 
and  consumer  into  closer  trade  relations 
and  do  away  with  a  certain  c  ass  of  mid¬ 
dlemen.  Besides,  it  would  insure  fresher 
and  better  produce.  Perishable  goods, 
like  butter  and  vegetables,  lose  rapidly  in 
value  when  kept  in  the  sun  and  exposed 
for  sale.  Those  who  have  eaten  green 
corn  an  hour  after  it  was  taken  from  the 
stalk  know  how  superior  it  is  to  that  kept 
for  hours  in  the  sun.  It.  is  much  tlm 
same  with  Irutter  and  eggs.  If  some  sys¬ 
tem  could  lie  arranged  in  this  country 
whereby  city  consumers  and  country  pro¬ 
ducers  could  be  brought  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions,  both  would  be  benefited. 


Work  is  no  less  pressing  and  varied  at, 
the  Rural  Grounds  tins  year  than  in  any 
preceding  season.  As  a  subject  of  prob¬ 
able  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  and 
moreespeeially  to  our  later  friends,  we  may 
say  that  there  are  90  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  (notineluding  our  own 
seedlings,  of  course)  under  cultivation, 
each  kind  with  a  label-stake  on  which  are 
marked  the  name,  date  of  planting,  etc. ; 
83  different,  kinds  of  grapes  (for  the  most 
part  of  late  origin);  24  of  blackberries,  13 
of  currants,  15  of  gooseberries  and  70  of 
raspberries;  potatoes  planted  in  1 10  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  or  with  different  fertilizers; 
40  different  kinds  of  peas;  20  of  sweet 
corn,  20  of  newer  kinds  of  musk  and 
water-melons,  15  different  kinds  of  celery, 
15  of  field  corn,  00  of  wheat  crosses  or 
rye-wheat  hybrids.  When  to  the  above  a 
considerable"amount  of  time  is  allowed 
for  crossing  plants  and  the  care  of  seed¬ 
lings  as  well  as  to  a  pretty  full  collection 
of  trees  and  Jshrubs,  our  readers  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  at,  the  Rural  Grounds 
find  that  the  days  are  all  too  short  and 
that  work  is  ever  pressing.  Still,  the 
writer  of  this  note  enjoys  the  life  beyond 
measure. 

As  the  plan  of  the  American  Cattle 
Trust  is  developed,  it  becomes  evident 
that  if  it  succeeds  it  is  destined  to  grow 
into  a  vast  monopoly  us  oppressive  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  or  that  cognate 
monopoly,  the  Cotton -seed  Oil  Trust. 
The  scheme  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  latter.  The  Trustees  issue  certifi- 


Trusts.  After  a  great  power  has  been 
secured  and  a  monopoly  is  in  sight,  inde¬ 
pendent  producers  must  surrenderor  fight 
a  losing  battle.  The  Chicago  slaughter¬ 
house  ring  is  a  great  evil;  it.  remains  to 
be  scon  whether  the  Cattle  Trust  organ¬ 
ized  to  ruin  it,  will  not  turn  out.  a  greater. 

The  farmers  of  Manitoba  have  long 
been  vociferously  dissatisfied  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  policy  of  the  Dominion, 
especially  with  its  railroad  and  tariff 
policy.  A  short  time  ago  the  Provincial 
Legislature  passed  charters  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railroads  to  the  American 
frontier,  where  they  were  to  he  connected 
with  lines  communicating  with  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  and  other  trunk  roads  in  this 
country.  By  this  means  the  people  hoped 
to  escape  the  exactions  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  monopoly.  The  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  lias  decided  to  dis¬ 
allow  those  charters.  It  considers  itself 
hound  by  its  promises  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  not  to  permit  competi¬ 
tion,  That  the  road’s  charges  are  exor¬ 
bitant  is  shown  by  Sir  Hector  Langevin’s 
admission  in  committee,  that  if  independ¬ 
ent  railroads  could  lie  built  from  Mani¬ 
toba  across  tho  border  to  connect  widi 
roads  in  this  country,  “the  people  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  would  not  see  a  car¬ 
load  of  freight  from  the  Northwest.”  The 
tax  on  the  people  of  that  fast-developing 
section  must  be  paid  in  order  that  the 
Eastern  Provinces  may  be  recompensed 
for  the  millions  expended  in  building  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  This  decision  is  sure 
still  further  to  exasperate  the  angry  fann¬ 
ers  of  Manitoba,  especially  in  view  of  the 
Impending  increase  of  tariff  duties  which 
the  agriculturists  of  that  region  already 
regard  as  oppressive. 


SHALL  WE  CULTIVATE  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES  WHILE  IN  BLOSSOM  OR  FRUIT? 

The  perennial  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  better  or  not  to  cultivate  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  strawberry  plants  be¬ 
fore  and  during  fruiting  ir  now  upon  us, 
and  each  according  to  his  predilection  will 
take  one  side  or  the  other.  Our  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  confined  to  small  plots 
and  not  to  the.  field,  and  having  tried  the 
various  ways  that  have  been  advocated  by 
skillful  growers,  during  13  years  past,  we 
are  not  as  yet  ready  to  change  our  belief 
that  cultivation  should  be  deferred  until 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Mellowing 
the  surface  soil  if  not  covered  with  mulch, 
and  destroying  grass  and  weeds  as  they 
appear  can  do  only  good.  But  our  way 
for  two  years  has  been  to  mulch  heavily 
with  manure  between  the  rows  and  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  and  to  leave  the  mulch 
until  the  last  berries  are  gathered.  The 
strawberry  plant  is  taxed  from  blossoming 
time  in  early  May  until  July  to  its  utmost. 
We  do  not  think  of  any  plant  that  for  its 
size  yields  so  much  fruit.  It  needs  dur¬ 
ing  this  trying  season  its  full  vitality,  and 
any  cultivation  deep  enough  to  injure  the 
roots  must  impair  its  vigor,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  suffer  accordingly.  We  do  not,  ap- 
pove  of  mulching  or  covering  the  plants 
during  the  winter  except  it  may  he  very 
lightly.  The  heavy  mulch  between,  the 
plants  and  rows  seems  to  give  all  needed 
protection.  If  not,  disturbed,  it  preserves 
the  moisture  of  the  soil,  except  in  pheno¬ 
menal  droughts,  during  the  entire  season 
of  fruitage,  and  this  means  for  the  straw¬ 
berry  a  full  crop.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
are  picked,  a  few  days  should  be  allowed 
until  the  plants  recover  from  their  labors. 
Then  the  mulch  may  he  spaded  under, 
and  thorough  cultivation  given. 


DECORATION  DAY. 

We  arc  sorry  to  have  to  record  some¬ 
thing  of  a  falling  off  in  the  interest  in 
Decoration  Day  exercises.  Two  causes 
have  led  to  this  result.  Time  has  smooth¬ 
ed  out  much  of  the  terrible  sorrow  and 
fervent  enthusiasm  with  which  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ceremonial  was  inaugurated.  While 
many  of  the  old  soldiers  have  died,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  people  have  grown  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  These  know 
little  of  the  real  meaning  of  war.  They 
cannot  understand,  by  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  what  freedom  and  union  really  cost. 
Then  again,  politicians  have  too  frequent- 


'  |  ly  seized  upon  Decoration  Day  ns  a  chance 
for  making  a  stump  speech  and  advancing 
their  own  interests.  Those  who  deeply 
and  keenly  feel  the  memories  which  are 
called  up  by  the  beautiful  ceremony,  have 
been  too  frequently  disgusted  by  some 
ignorant,  partisan  orator,  who  could  not 
see  that  the  bitterness  and  hate  he  tried 
to  stir  up  were  out  of  place  beside  the 
flowers  which  loving  hands  had  prepared. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  the  celebration  drift¬ 
ing  away  from  its  original  meaning.  It 
is  the  moat  beautiful  ceremony  of  modern 
civilization.  It  is  needed,  too;  but  not  to 
keep  alive  any  trace  of  hate  or  bitterness. 
The  time  has  come  when  all  may  look  at 
the.  war,  its  causes  and  results,  calmly  and 
patiently.  The  ceremony  should  be  kept 
alive  if  only  for  the  education  of  the 
younger  men  and  women  of  to-day.  They 
need  these  lessons  of  patriotism  and  de¬ 
votion.  They  should  he  taught  the  real 
meaning  of  the  day.  A  nation  cannot 
live  on  brave  memories  alone.  There  must 
always  be  men  as  brave  and  women  as 
tender  and  devoted  as  those  who  saved 
the  Union  25  years  ago. 


PEACH  GROWERS  AND  MIDDLEMEN. 

Tite  refusal  of  the  commission  men  in 
this  city  to  return  their  baskets  to  the  peach 
growers  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland  bids  fair  to  re'sult  in  something 
more  serious  than  the  protests  to  which 
farmers  have  thus  far,  as  a  rule,  confined 
themselves.  The.  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  long  and  acrimonious,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  growers  has  reach¬ 
ed  such  a  point  that,  they  propose  to  do 
away  with  middlemen  altogether.  At  a 
convention  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland,  held  at  Dover,  Dela¬ 
ware,  last,  Thursday,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
all  middlemen  of  what,  kind  soever,  and 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  get  the  buy¬ 
ers  to  deal  with  the  growers  at  their  own 
orchards.  For  this  purpose  a  fund  is  to 
he  raised  at  each  fruit  shipping  station  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Fruit  Ex¬ 
change  to  employ  agents  to  travel  through 
the  different  cities  and  towns  to  solicit  all 
fruit  dealers  to  go  and  purchase  the 
fruit  directly  from  tho  growers’  wagons. 
It  was  resolved  to  organize  branches  of 
the  Fruit  Exchange  at  all  whipping  points 
in  the  Peninsula, and  by  all  possible  means 
to  discourage  the  shipment  of  peaches  on 
consignment,  whenever  they  can  be  sold 
on  the  spot.  They  refuse  to  give  the 
peach  baskets  to  the  commission  men  of 
New  York,  as  they  arc  too  valuable  to  he 
given  away.  They  will  deal  only  with 
reliable  commission  men  who  will  agree 
to  pay  five  cents  each  for  all  baskets  not 
returned. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  it  is  a  great 
trouble  and  vexation  to  commission  men 
to  look  after  and  return  fruit,  packages, 
and  a  source  of  considerable  loss  to  pay  for 
those  lost.  Fruit  sold  in  the  original 
packages  ought  to  bring  an  extra  price 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  baskets,  and 
the  growers  in  selling  should  charge  for 
these  in  the  prices  they  demand.  If, 
however,  they  can  induce  or  force  the 
buyers  to  deal  with  them  at  home,  it.  will 
he  an  advantage,  as  they  will  save  com¬ 
mission,  cartage  and  freight,  and  avoid 
the  risk b  naturally  incident  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  such  perishable  products. 
The  buyers,  however,  are  sure  to  take 
these  points  into  consideration  in  offering 
]»ricc*8,  as  the  disadvantages  will  be  merely 
transferred  from  the  growers  to  them. 


SEED  FOR  LAWNS — AN  EXPERIMENT. 

A  good  deal  of  lnwn  repairing  has 
been  done  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this 
spring,  and  the  repaired  places  have  been 
sown  with  grass  seeds.  It  has  thus  hap¬ 
pened  that  wc  have  been  enabled  to  no¬ 
tice  more  than  ever  before  two  things. 
The  first  is  that,  no  matter  how  much 
seed  is  sown  or  how  well  the  soil  is  pre 
pared,  grass  seed  will  not  sprout  and  grow 
freely  unless  the  soil  after  sowing  is  com* 
parted.  We  have  always  assumed  that  this 
was  the  case  in  starting  lawns  or  grass- 
plots  from  seeds,  so  that  we  have  never 

until  now— and  now  only  by  an  oversight _ 

had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  tho  full 
effect,  of  firming  the  seed-bed.  Besides  a 
large  plot  that  had  been  used  for  flowers, 
there  were  depressions  in  the  lawn  and 
circles  from  which  trees  had  been  removed, 
which  were  tilled  with  soil  and  seeded! 
Most  of  these  were  rolled  after  seeding; 
hut  several  were  overlooked  or  neglected. 
On  those  rolled  the  seed  sprouted  in  due 
time,  and  soon  became  velvety  with  the 
fresh  seedling  grass.  But  the  neglected 
places  showed  no  signs  of  grass, and  it  was 
nt.  first  thought  that  the  seeding  had  been 
forgotten,  The  truth,  however,  appeared 
to  be  that  the  seed  had  cither  not  sprout¬ 
ed  or  if  it  had,  the  tender  rootlets  had 


died  for  want  of  a  close  contact  with  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  to  feed.  The  seed 
sown  was  a  mixture  of  Timothy,  Red -top, 
and  Blue  Grass,  the  Timothy  beiDg  added 
so  that  the  advantage  of  using  it,  claimed 
by  many,  viz.,  that  of  hastening  a  green 
sward,  might  be  tested.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  that  if  Timothy  or  other 
grass  seed  is  slow  to  sprout  in  a  well- 
raked  lawn-soil,  without  being  rolled,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seed  must  be  lost 
when  sown  in  the  coarser,  looser  soil  of 
the  field  without  subsequent  rolling. 

The  second  thing  referred  to  is  that  a 
trial  now  going  on  appears  to  strengthen 
the  Rural’s  position  that  Timothy  is  not 
helpful  to  a  lawn  in  anyway.  Our  op¬ 
ponents  favor  Timothy  for  the  reason  that 
the  seeds  sprout  earlier  than  those  of  the 
more  enduring  grasses,  and  that  a  green 
covering  of  the  soil — the  object  desired — 
is  therefore  secured  earlier.  Later  the 
lawn-mower  destroys  the  Timothy  and 
Blue  Grass  or  Red-top  or  both  are  left,  in 
possession.  It  has  been  assumed,  we  take 
it,  and  not  contradicted  that  Timothy  does 
start  earlier.  But  is  this  a  fact?  On 
May  3,  three  little  plots  were  sown  with 
grass  seed — the  first  with  Timothy,  the 
second  with  Blue  Grass,  the  third  with 
Red-top.  On  May  8th  the  Timothy  and 
Red-top  began  to  show.  On  May  9th 
three  persons  standing  off  at  a  distance  of 
10  feet  were  separately  asked:  “Which 
plot  shows  the  most  green?”  The  an¬ 
swer  was  prompt  from  each,  “The  third 
plot,”  or  Red-top.  Tho  Blue  Grass  (sec¬ 
ond  plot.)  had  not  sprouted.  On  May  13, 
the  date  of  our  latest  notes,  the  Red-top 
plot  shows  more  green  than  the  Timothy, 
though  the  blades  of  the  latter  are  coarser 
and  somewhat  taller.  The  Blue  Grass  is 
now  just  beginning  to  show.  Judored  at 
present,  the  trial  shows  that  Timothy  docs 
not  sprout  earlier  than  Red-top  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  Red-top 
should  not  take  its  p’aeo  in  all  lawn-seed 
mixtures.  We  repeat,  what  we  have  stated 
perhaps  too  often  before,  that  R'd-top 
makes  the  best  lawn  grass;  that,  in  some 
soils  Blue  Grass  may  be  advantageously 
added;  that  the  high-priced  “lawn-seed 
mixtures”  offered  by  seedsmen  are  not 
worth  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  bushel 
when  absolutely  pure  seed  of  Red-top 
can  he  bought  for  $2.25,  or  the  ordinary 
seed  for  one  dollar. 


brevities. 

How  sharply  tho  R.  N.-Y,  was  criticised 
when,  after  trying  one  after  another  of  Du¬ 
rand’s  new  strawberries,  we  pronounced  them 
not.  suited  for  general  cultivation  1  Perhaps 
Crimson  cluster  will  prove  an  exception. 

A  subscriber  in  Paraguay.  South  Ameri¬ 
ca.  writes  of  tin*  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
obtaining  U.  S.  monev  to  inclose  for  his  sub¬ 
scription.  He  was  obliged  to  send  a  package 
of  25  cent  script,  even  after  his  search.  The 
25  and  50-oent  scrip  of  in  and  20  years  ngo 
were  very  convenient.  Many  would  like 
them  in  circulation  again. 

TnERKshouldbea  farmers’  Instit  ute  in  every 
county  of  New  York  State  next  season.  The 
legislature  lias  appropriated  $0,000  for  the 
work.  Begin  now  to  make  preparations. 
Farmers’  clubs  and  other  organizations  should 
at  once  communicate  with  .Secretary,  J.  S. 
Wood  ward.  Albany,  making  application  for 
asststanee  from  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  holding  an  Institute.  There  will  be 
many  applications,  Now  is  the  time  to  npply. 

The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at.  Washington  is  seeking  for 
information  regarding  the  observance  of  Ar¬ 
bor  Dav.  It  is  desired  to  know  what,  effect 
this  institution  may  have  in  turning  the  at¬ 
tention  of  liie  public  to  the  forestry  problem. 
There  should  be  some  public-spirited  man  in 
everv  township  or  school  district  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  can  write  to  the  Forestry  Division 
and  state  the  number  of  trees  planted  and 
other  information  about  Arbor  Day. 

ClON$  of  the  Idaho  Pear,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pears  we  have  ever  seen,  were 
sent  to  us  from  Idaho  a  month  ago.  Packed 
in  dry  cotton  they  were  much  shriveled  and 
it  was  feared  they  would  not  live.  Others 
were  sent  in  their  place,  and  workod,  some 
noon  a  Claim’s  Favorite,  the  others  upon  the 
Kieffer.  Most  oT  these  cions  aro  growing. 
This  splendid  and  most  promising  new  pear 
was  first,  illustrated  and  described  iu  the 
R.  N.-Y.  of  November  27,  1°86. 

Twenty-three  persons  are  now  sick  in 
Harlem,  the  upper  part  of  this  city,  from 
drinking  milk,  which  analysis  shows  to  bo 
infested  with  a  fungus  growth  known  as 
tvrotoxicon  or  ptomaines,  which  is  generated 
in  a  yet  unknown  maimer,  sometimes  in  the 
richest,  milk.  Milk  has  always  been  regarded 
n.s  a  very  wholesome  article  of  diet;  but  re¬ 
cent  'developments  prove  that.  It  is  often  a 
medium  of  disease.  Milk  from  tuberculous 
cow's  causes  well  defined  disease.  Hwill  milk 
from  distillery  stables  near  this  city,  recently 
closed  by  the  health  authorities,  raised  the 
death  rate  among  children  who  drank  it.  and 
planted  the  seeds  of  disease  in  adults.  Many 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  has  tram  traced 
to  milk  procured  from  dairies  where  sanitary 
laws  were  disregarded.  Milk  frequently 
serves  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying  poison  drawn 
from  a  polluted  well  or  from  contaminated  air. 
This  obscure  poison  of  putrefaction,  tyrotoxi- 
cou,  which  bus  only  lately  come  to  public 
knowledge,  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  sickness 
in'variouB  places, ’and  has  been  found  in  cheese 
and  ice-cream  as  well  as  in  milk. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  AND  CATTLE 
SHOW. 


As  a  display  of  superior  dairy  cattle,  the 
exhibition  was  undoubtedly  a  great  success. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  finer  lot  of  dairy  cattle  were 
ever  before  brought  together.  The  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  show  were  disappointing.  The 
exhibits  of  butter  aud  cheese  were  ridiculous¬ 
ly  small,  and  we  have  seen  many  larger  ex¬ 
hibits  of  dairy  implements.  The  affair  was  a 
cattle  show  with  a  dairy  attachment.  It  has 
been  claimed  repeatedly  that  the  real  object 
of  the  managers  was  to  create  un  increased 
interest  in  dairy  stock  of  the  four  selected 
breeds,  and  attempt  a  return  to  the.  “boomed” 
prices  of  former  years.  If  this  was  the  design 
of  the  managers,  it  was  most  admirably  plan¬ 
ned  and  executed,  for  a  more  satisfactory  dis¬ 
play  of  phenomenal  cows  could  not  possibly 
have  been  made.  A  scrub  or  an  ordinary 
farm  cow  would  have  been  lost  in  their  soci¬ 
ety,  and  likewise  a  common  farmer  would 
have  found  himself  out  of  place  in  tho  crowds 
which  surrounded  the  animals.  It  was  a 
breeders’  show— a  fanciers’  exhibit,  a  select 
“high-toned"  affair.  Had  it  been  intended 
for  a  farmer’s  display,  to  help  those  who  most 
need  help  in  tho  selection  of  cattle  and  in  but¬ 
ter  makiug,  there  would  have  been  grades  or 
even  scrubs  by  the  side  of  the  fumous  cattle 
that  one  might  see  by  direct  comparison  tho 
great  superiority  of  the  lntter.  Those  who 
exhibited  had  no  use  for  this  comparative  edu¬ 
cation  They  aimed  to  draw  the  attention  of 
professors  of  breeding  and  not  that  of  students. 

CATTLE. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  500  cattle  on  exhi¬ 
bition  were  worth  *1,000,000.  Nearly  one- 
half  the  entire  number  were  Jerseys.  These 
were  headed  by  the  famous  old  “Kurotas,” 
one  of  tho  most  celebrated  cows  in  the  world. 
She  is  about  the  ideul  shape  for  a  butter  cow — 
a  short,  chuuky  animal  with  short  legs,  flue 
neck  and  head,  wide  chest,  immense  stomach, 
aud  tremendous  udder,  with  milk  veins  over 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Her  back  is  broad  and 
flat,  and  her  tail  very  small  and  slim.  There 
were  dozens  of  other  line  Jerseys,  but  old 
“Eurotas”  was  tho  center  of  attraction. 

The  Ayrshires  were  headed  by  the  famous 
Duchess  of  Smith  Held.  This  cow  is  said  to  be 
the  best  Ayrshire  ever  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  She  h  as  a  bu  tter  record  of  over  1 9  pounds 
in  a  week  and  a  milk  record  of  over  10,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  She  is  a  trifle  larger  than 
Eurotas;  spotted  fawn  and  white  In  color,  and 
with  the  great  udder,  stunach  and  lungs 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  great  dairy 
cow.  Most  of  the  Ayrshire's  were  dark  red 
and  white.  These  seemed  to  lie  the  fuvorito 
colors.  One  little  Ayrshire  heifer  dropped  a 
flue  calf  on  the  first  day  of  tho  show.  Our  ar¬ 
tist  has  pictured  this  baby  on  our  first  page. 
Tho  Guernseys  made  a  good  showing.  No 
very  remarkable  animals  were  exhibited,  but 
as  a  whole  the  collection  averaged  n.s  high  as 
any  breed  on  exhibition.  The  Guernseys  are 
beautiful  unimals,  larger  than  the  Jerseys, 
more  uniform  iu  color  aud  with  equally  prora- 
ineut  dairy  “points.”  The  Holstein- Fnesiuus 
made  u  magnificent  display.  Smiths,  Dowell 
&  Lanih  exhibited  22  head,  including  Clo- 
thilde,  which  leads  the  world  with  a  milk  re¬ 
cord  of  2(1,021  pounds  in  one  year.  She  is 
the  grandest  dairy  cow  ever  exhibited,  large 
and  shupely  and  beautifully  marked.  Her 
udder  is  us  lurgo  as  a  bushel  basket.  The 
width  between  her  front  legs  is  enormous. 
Her  stomach  is  not  so  large  aud  shapeless  as 
that  of  Kurotas  and  Duchess  of  Smithfleld,  lint 
it  is  long  and  deep.  Hhe  has  the  slim  tail,  tbiu 
neck  and  beautiful  head  which  all  good  dairy 
cows  seem  to  possess.  F.  C.  Stevens  aud 
James  Neilson  showed  some  fine  cattle.  The 
former  headed  his  herd  with  the  grand  bull 
Coustantyn,  This  auimai  is  literally  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  meat.  With  the  cows  Jewel,  Mecht- 
childe,  Calantha,  aud  Hollander,  2d,  ho  took 
the  prize  for  best  herd  of  Holsteius.  There 
can  be  uo  doubt  that,  the  Holsteius  are  very 
popular.  People  Still  like  size  in  their  cattle, 
aud  these  beautiful,  shapely’  cows  are  very 
popular. 

FEED  AND  CARE. 

These  high-priced  cattle  are  evidently  well 
cared  for.  They  are  rubbed  and  brushed 
every  day  as  carefully  as  a  raoe-horsu  would 
be.  Their  stalls  are  os  clean  as  a  room  for 
human  beings.  On  the  boards  a  thick  layer 
of  peat  moss  w  as  spread.  Over  this  a  thick 
layer  of  straw  was  placed.  The  peat  moss  is 
a  tine  absorbent.  The  cattle  were  fastened 
with  leather  neck  straps  and  chuins.  They 
were  fed  clover  hay,  grain  and  roots.  We  saw 
great  chests  of  sliced  carrots  which  were 
bi  ought  many  miles  to  feed  to  a  cow  entered 
foi  the  milking  test.  The  cows  were 
given  all  tho  water  they  could  driuk. 
Most  breeders  declare  that  warming  the 


drinking  water  in  winter  pays  as  well  as  any 
farm  operation.  Silage  and  roots  are  largely 
fed.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  bo  that 
they  keep  the  animal  system  in  good  tone  and 
are  useful  mainly  as  a  supplemental  food. 
While  muking  her  great  milking  test,  Clo- 
thilde  was  fed  a  grain  ration,  consisting  of 
wheat  bran  aud  oatmeal,  half  and  half  by 
weight.  During  the  fall  she  had  a  daily  rn 
tion  of  16 quarts  of  this  mixture.  This  was 
raised  to  24  quarts  in  winter  and  reduced  to 
six  quarts  in  summer.  She  was  given  at  the 
same  time  all  tho  hay,  green  corn,  silage, roots 
or  green  feed  she  would  eat.  It  is  evident  that 
tho  first  point  in  running  these  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  machines  is  to  induce  them  to  eat  and 
drink  all  they  will  of  sound,  wholesome  food. 

BUTTER  AND  CREESE. 

The  butter  and  cheese  exhibits  were  insig 
nificant  enough.  One  small  table  uud  taalf-a 
dozen  shelves  displayed  all  the  cheese  that  wa* 
offered.  After  all,  this  was  about  as  attract 
ive  as  tho  great  rows  aud  masses  of  wooden 
boxes  which  greet  the  eye  at  most  duiry  shows. 
What  little  butter  there  was  to  be  seen  wasol 
splendid  quality.  Butter  from  all  four  of  the 
recognized  dairy  breeds  us  well  as  from  other 
cattle  was  exhibited.  Most  of  the  entries  were 
iu  the  classes  for  five  pounds  or  under.  The 
samples  were  mostly  packed  neatly  in  parch¬ 
ment  paper  or  clean  muslin,  aud  free  from 
stamps  or  prints.  The  display  of  granular 
butter  was  the  best  of  the  exhibit.  This  was 
taken  from  the  churn  without  working.  It 
was  exhibited  in  glass  jars,  so  that  it  could  be 
plainly  seen.  The  grains  ran  from  the  size  of 
fine  shot  to  that  of  peas. 

DAIRY  IMPLEMENTS. 

Excellent  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Moseley  &  Stod¬ 
dard,  Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Cornish,  Cur¬ 
tis  &  Greene  and  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
Several  new  devices  for  cooling  milk  were 
shown.  On©  is  a  long,  narrow  eati  which  lies 
on  its  side  iu  a  box.  Chopped  Ice  is  pur,  on 
the  upper  side  of  it.  Milk  is  drawn  from  one 
end  by  means  of  a  spigot.  A  system  for  seal¬ 
ing  the  tops  of  cans  so  that  they  cannot  be 
tampered  with  en  route,  was  shown.  Hill’s 
Aerator  is  a  device  for  forcing  a  stream  of 
pure  air  to  the  bottom  of  warm  milk  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  leaves  the  cow.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  leaves  the  milk  in  su¬ 
perior  condition .  There  was  a  very  feeble  dis¬ 
play  of  milking  pails,  strainers,  etc.  Tho 
pyramidal  strainer  shown  by  Moseley  &  Stod¬ 
dard  is  a  good  one. 

CREAM  RAISING  UTENSILS. 

Two  systems  were  showu,  the  Cooley  and 
the  Moseley  &  Stoddard.  These  have  been  des¬ 
cribed  many  times.  In  tho  Cooley  system  the 
cans  are  entirely  submerged  in  cold  water. 
The  milk  is  drawn  off  at  tho  bottom  and  tho 
cream  left  in  the  can.  In  the  other  system 
the  cans  are  not  submerged,  but  a  small  ven¬ 
tilator  is  left  at  the  top  of  each.  The  cream 
is  removed  by  running  a  small  tunnel  with  a 
long  tube  dowu  through  the  milk  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  cream  runs  into  the  tunnel  aud 
passes  out  through  the  tube.  Both  systems 
have  many  friends.  They  are  iu  every  way 
superior  to  the  old  style  system  of  tin  pans 
aud  shelves. 

CHURNS. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  made  a 
great  display  of  the  Davis  Swing  Churn.  The 
Stoddard  aud  other  good  barrel  churns  were 
quite  numerous.  Tho  familiar  Blanchard 
Churn  was  shown  to  good  advantage.  A 
rocking  churn  attracted  some  attention  This 
implement  is  shaped  Like  a  swing  churn,  but 
is  mounted  on  stout  rockers,  which  render  it 
light  to  work.  It  looks  like  a  lazy  man’s  im¬ 
plement.  The  American  Wonder  is  a  species 
of  ice-cream  freezer.  By  means  of  cog  wheels, 
a  lluted  dasher  is  violently  revolved  in  the 
milk.  It  is  claimed  that  butter  can  be  made 
in  it  iu  throe  minutes;  also  that  the  milk  from 
which  the  butter  has  been  made  will  bo  as 
good  as  it  was  before  the  butter  was  takeu 
out.  The  absurdity  of  this  last  proposition 
about  destroys  auy  faith  we  might  have  iu  the 
other. 

BUTTER-WORKERS. 

There  was  little  new  in  this  line.  Tho  only 
one  we  did  uot  mention  last  week  was  tho 
Blanchard.  In  this  the  butter  is  made  to  pass 
dowu  between  two  wooden  rollers,  which  re¬ 
volve  iu  opposite  directions,  thus  squeezing 
the  moisture  from  tho  butter  without  rubbiug 
it. 


The  favorite  butter  package  seems  to  lie  a 
light,  round  box,  a  number  of  which  can  be 
inclosed  in  a  heavy,  irou-bouud  box  or  a 
lighter  crate.  No  exhibit  was  made  of  the 
cheap  gift  packages  which  many  dairymen 
need.  Small  plats  of  butter  were  sold  in 
neat  pasteboard  boxes,  trimmed  aud  tied  with 
light  ribbons. 

Several  “dairymaids”  sold  Jersey  milk  at 
10  cents  per  glass.  Another  person  with  a 

striking  display  of  bare  arm,  red  stocking  and 
low  dress  atteinpod  to  portray_the  poetry  of 


the  milkman’s  life  by  patting  the  cows  and 
carrying  about  a  milking  stool  which  no  hu¬ 
man  being  could  have  used.  This  feature 
might  well  have  been  omitted  from  the  show. 

Two  big  Canadians  sold  kumyss  made  at 
the  homo  of  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert. 
This  kumyss  is  getting  to  be  a  very  fashiona¬ 
ble  drink.  It  is  really  fermented  milk.  It 
has  a  taste  like  very  sour  butter-milk  and  is 
quite  thick  and  elioesy.  It  allays  the  thirst 
and  one  can  drink  a  great  quantity  of  it  with¬ 
out  feeling  uncomfortable. 

The  Watter’s  Fire  Escape  Cattle  Fastener 
seems  to  work  well.  By  pulling  a  lever  at  the 
end  of  the  building  every  chain  falls  to  the 
floor  and  the  cattle  are  free.  Many  cattle 
have  been  destroyed  through  lack  of  time  to 
free  them  in  time  of  fire,  from  the  old  style 
stanchion  or  chain  halters. 

Lumps  of  rock  salt  for  the  use  of  cattle  were 
shown  by  the  Itetsof  Mining  Co.  This  sub¬ 
stance  is  furnished  in  lumps  of  any  size  and 
shape.  A  largo  lump  placed  in  a  box  in  the 
pasture  will  supply  all  the  salt  needed  for  a 
season  in  a  herd  of  stock.  It  is  a  better  way  to 
salt  stock  than  to  throw  the  fine  material  over 
the  ground. 

Brown’s  Fence  Builder  was  used  in  making 
the  stock  fences  at  the  show.  This  implement 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  one.  It  builds  a 
strong,  serviceable  fence,  readily  and  quickly. 
The  pickets  ore  woven  into  the  wire  with 
great  rapidity.  Mr.  Brown  states  that  the 
great  objection  he  has  to  meet  is  the  idea  that 
this  fence  is  for  a  garden  or  some  place  where 
only  a  light  defence  is  needed.  This  idea  is 
wrong.  The  fence  as  prepared  at  the  show  is 
amply  strong  onough  to  resist  the  passage  of 
stock  of  all  kinds. 

The  merits  of  Small’s  Calf  Feeder  were  well 
shown.  Feeders  containing  both  milk  aud 
water  were  exhibited.  A  Jersey  calf  gave  a 
very  practical  illustration  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  feeder.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  his  food  and 
the  method  of  obtaining  it,  immensely.  The 
merits  of  this  implement  have  been  discussed 
from  all  sides.  Certain  it  is  that  it  supplies 
milk  to  the  calf  in  a  natural  and  easy 
manner. 

Good  butter  was  made  before  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd.  The  milk  was  taken  from  the  cat¬ 
tle  on  exhibition.  The  cream  was  raised  in  a 
Cooley  Creamer,  churned  in  a  Davis’  Swing 
Churn,  worked  with  an  Eureka  Butter-Work¬ 
er,  and  packed  into  a  Cooley  Improved  Butter 
Carrier. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  made  a  good 
exhibit.  By  the  separator  the  ereaui  is  driven 
from  the  milk  while  it  is  yet  warm  from  the 
cow.  The  general  feeling  has  always  been  that 
these  machines  cost  too  much  money  to  permit 
a  common  farmer  to  obtain  one.  Again,  it  has 
been  thought  that  it  could  not  be  successfully 
run  without  a  steam  engine.  A  hand  separa¬ 
tor  was  on  exhibition.  This  maehiue  will  sep¬ 
arate  260  pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  One  man 
can  easily  run  it.  Its  cost  is  *150. 

“  Free  skim  milk,"  was  the  legend  display¬ 
ed  over  ouu  of  the  working  dairies.  The  milk 
was  from  the  separator.  Hundreds  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer.  The  milk  was  voted 
fully  equal  to  the  average  restaurant  milk. 
An  excellent  feature  might  have  boeu  intro¬ 
duced  to  test  the  milk  from  the  various  breeds 
for  drinking  purposes.  Small  glasses  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  milk 
could  have  been  sold  and  the  purchaser  re¬ 
quested  to  vote  for  the  breed  which,  iu  his 
opinion,  gave  best  drinking  milk.  Such  a 
uovel  feature  would  have  been  appreciated. 

A  BUTTER-MAKING  contest  between  farmers’ 
wives  aud  daughters  would  have  lieeu  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  The  management 
missed  au  excellent  chance  to  start  ti  genuine 
novelty  when  they  gave  this  project  up.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  see  half  a  dozen  men  with  white 
caps  and  aprons  grinding  out  butter,  but  a  doz¬ 
en  women,  each  with  a  measured  quantity  of 
cream,  with  the  tools  used  iu  small  dairies, 
competing  for  a  prize,  would  have  done  more 
to  attract  attention  aud  teach  the  art  of  gocxl 
butter  making  than  any  other  feature  of  the 
show. 

City  people  were  pleased  with  tho  show. 
The  city  papers  devoted  half  a  column  to  tho 
visit  of  Mrs.  Langtry  au<i  other  fashionable 
women,  and  said  uot  oue  word  concerning  the 
breeders  and  dairymen  who  have  revolution¬ 
ized  American  dairying.  Thu  “city  folks" 
swmed  to  think  that  the  neat  Swiss  cottage 
was  like  a  typical  farm-yard,  that  “milkmaids” 
wear  their  best  clothes  when  they  clean  out 
the  stables,  and  that  stablemen  quote  poetry 
and  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  milk  the  cows 
and  kiss  the  “dairymaids."  Young  women 
patted  the  cows  and  thought  how  nice  it  would 
be  to  be  a  farmer’s  daughter.  Probably  five 
minutes  iu  a  real  barn-yard  would  cure  them 
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for  life.  A  fat  man  dipping  his  hands  into  the 
cheese  vat  did  not  please  them  at  all ;  but  he 
was  doing  far  more  practical  work  than  the 
“maids”  and  “swains,”  their  fancy  conjured 
up.  Still,  these  city  people  supply  the  best 
market  for  dairy  goods.  They  are  ready  to 
pay  well  for  an  article  that  pleases  them,  and 
they  will  not  touch  what  they  do  not  like. 

One  solitary  dog  attempted  to  show  how  a 
dog-power  can  take  work  out  of  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  hands,  ne  was  a  very  hamble-looking 
canine.  It  seems  to  take  all  the  spirit  out  of  a 
dog  to  put  him  at  this  monotonous  work.  He 
is  good  for  nothing  else,  aud  a  dog  with  any 
spirit  will  run  away  rather  than  work.  A 
sheep  has  less  pride  and  will  do  the  work  as 
well.  These  powers  are  not  so  popular  as  they 
were  years  ago.  The  churns  of  the  present 
day  run  so  easily  that  the  powers  are  not 

needed.  - 

A  small  electric  motor  was  used  to  run  a 
Stoddard  Churn  in  the  exhibit  of  Briar  Cliff 
Farm.  This  motor  occupied  but  a  small  space 
and  did  all  the  work  necessary  to  be  done.  It 
seems  to  lie  au  excellent  device  for  providing 
light  power.  On  account  of  its  small  size  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  use  in  dairies. 

Not  a  single  milking  machine  was  exhibit¬ 
ed.  Quite  a  number  of  these  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  but  they  all  seem  to  fail  in  practice. 
A  quantity  of  milk  can  always  be  secured, 
but  the  cow  is  either  dried  up  or  the  udder 
and  teats  become  sore  from  their  use.  The 
human  hand  is  the  best  machine  ever  invent¬ 
ed,  and  probably  inventive  genius  will  never 
surpass  it.  Every  other  department  of  dairy¬ 
ing  will  be  quickened  and  rendered  easier, 
but  a  loss  will  always  occur  when  milking  is 
hurried  or  changed. 

When  a  thinking  farmer  goes  to  a  dairy 
show  and  sees  a  cow  which  made  800  pounds 
of  butter  in  a  year,  or  26,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  the  same  time,  he  will  be  apt  to  go  home 
and  investigate  tho  performances  of  his  own 
cows.  A  careful  test,  carried  through  several 
weeks  or  mouths,  will  surprise  him.  It  takes 
a  good  cow  to  make  200  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year.  The  average  “*40  cow"  will  not  make 
much  over  150.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  50 
pounds  of  butter  added  to  the  product  of  each 
cow  in  the  dairy  would  in  10  years  leave  a  profit 
large  enough  to  buy  a  home.  This  increase 
can  be  made.  It  can  ouly  be  made  in  one 
way:  by  using  more  care  in  breeding  and 
raising  calves  and  in  fuelling  properly.  We 
cannot  expect  to  equal  these  cows  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  dairy  show,  but  we  can  use  them 
as  models.  We  can  use  bulls  as  nearly  like 
them  as  we  can  find,  and  pick  out  the  heifer 
calves  that  come  nearest  to  their  shape  and 
“points.'-  After  seeing  these  cows,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  no  thoughtful  man  would  attempt  to 
raise  a  heifer  calf  with  a  thick,  ragged  tail, 
great  legs  ami  head,  a  small  stomach  and  thin 
chest,  or  a  coarse,  bull-like  neck. 

Almost  all  the  breeders  of  fine  cattle  at  the 
show  state  that  warm  water  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  drink  they  can  provide  in  winter. 
Most  of  them  are  very  emphatic  in  their 
statements  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  system.  Some  use  a  large  kettle 
with  a  pipe  connecting  it  with  a  tank.  Others 
permit  the  water  to  slowly  run  or  trickle  over 
a  wide  iron  trough  under  which  are  a  number 
of  lamps.  The  butts  of  corn-stalks  and  other 
rough  feed  that  cattle  will  not  eat  can  bo  used 
for  heating  water.  Such  refuse  will  do  more 
good  used  in  this  way  than  iu  any  other. 

As  to  dehorning,  many  opinions  were  riven. 
Some  few  breeders  think  the  practice  will  in¬ 
jure  the  prepoteuey  of  dairy  bulls.  Others 
thiuk  dairy  cows  are  so  mild  and  gentle  that 
they  will  do  no  injury  with  their  horns. 
Others  cannot  bring  themselves  to  think  that 
a  hornless  Jersey  will  look  like  a  Jersey.  The 
majority  of  breeders  seem  to  agree  that  the 
horn  is  nothing  but  a  weapon,  of  no  use  to  au 
animal  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  fighting,  as 
all  dairy  cows  should  be.  They  would  be 
ready  to  dehorn  their  cattle  if  it  could  be  so 
arranged  that  all  breeders  Would  do  it.  The 
best  time  to  destroy  the  horn  is  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  calf.  Tho  operation  is  then  no  more 
painful  than  that  of  castration.  Five  years 
ago  breeders  would  not  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  sawing  the  horns  off  their  cows;  now  they 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  horns  are 
useless  and  could  be  readily  aud  easily  disposed 
of.  The  question  is,  where  will  the  horns  be 
iu  five  years  more  at  this  rate  of  progression  ? 

Butter  made  by  the  Cooley  system  was  re¬ 
markably  successful  at  prize  winning.  Out  of 
25  prizes  awarded,  13  were  made  by  tht  Cooley 
system.  These  were  four  first  prizes,  four 
second  prizes  and  five  third  prizes.  The  Ver- 
mout  Farm  Machine  Co.  offered  to  duplicate 
all  prizes  awarded  to  butter  made  by  their 
process.  They  will  have  the  nice  sum  of  |810 
to’pay,  aud  they  will  gladly  pay  it 

PiThe  great  .milking  [contest  [for^the  |largest 


quantity  of  milk  in  24  hours  was  won  by  Lady 
Fay,  owned  by  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb.  She 
gave  65  pounds  13  b,  ounces,  while  Mecht- 
childe,  ownpd  by  F.  C.  Stevens,  was  only  14 
ounces  behind  her.  It  takes  a  trifle  over  two 
pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  quart.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  this  test.  All 
of  the  cows  would  have  done  better  at  home. 
The  noise  and  excitement  which  surrounded 
them  had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  their 
milk  yield.  This  is  but  proof  of  the  old  truth 
that  dairy  cattle  caunot  do  their  best  when 
worried  or  frightened. 


HIGHER  PRICES  FOR  MILK. 


TnE  milk  question  is  of  much  interest  at 
presen  t  oi  i  account  of  low  prices.  The  average 
price  paid  for  April  was  2%  cents  per  quart, 
or£l  per  cau  of  40  quarts.  This  is  what  is  called 
“road”  price,  which  is  made  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Exchange.  Taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  feed  of  all  kinds  given  to  produce 
this  milk,  the  money  paid  for  help  to  take 
care  of  the  cows,  and  interest  on  money  in¬ 
vested  in  them,  what  is  left  for  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer?  Nothing  but  the  manure!  The  farm¬ 
er  says,  “What  can  we  do?  We  have  the  cows 
and  must  make  them  pay  their  way.”  My  an¬ 
swer  is  this :  “You  have  over-done  the  business 
aud  made  the  supply  greater  than  the  demand. 
You  blame  the  New  York  Milk  Eschange  for 
low  prices  while  really  you  are  to  blame  your¬ 
self.  Make  the  supply  nearly  equal  to  the 
demand,  aud  keep  it  short,  that  is,  make  one- 
fourth  less  milk  all  the  time  and  get  just  as 
much  for  tho  remaining  three-quarters  as  you 
do  now  for  all  of  it.  Bell  off  the  surplus 
cows  for  what  they  will  bring,  take  bettor 
care  of  those  left  aud  get  living  prices  for  your 
milk,  aud  when  milk  begins  to  briug  fair  pay¬ 
ing  prices,  do  not  agai  n  overstock  and  push 
the  supply  away  beyoud  the  demand,  buc  keep 
the  business  in  a  healthy  state.  It  will  not  hurt 
the  consumers,  for  they  pay  their  city  retail 
dealer  about  the  same  price  no  matter  what 
the  farmer  gets.”  john  j.  mitchell. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.— Catalogue 
from  James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Obio — 
This  excellent  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  examined.  The  cuts  are  excellent,  the 
paper  and  printing  first-class.  The  Bookwal- 
ter  euglne  is  the  specialty  offered.  This  engine 
is  too  well  known  to  require  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  us.  Tho  liberal  couditions 
of  trial  offered  by  the  manufacturers,  seem  to 
make  it  possible  for  every  farmer  to  satisfy 
himself  before  purchasing.  The  object  of 
the  manufacturers  as  expressed  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  is  to  do  good,  honest  work,  aud  furnish 
a  reliable  article  at  the  lowest  figures  consist¬ 
ent  with  business. 

Cornell  University — Annual  register  of 
this  institution.  We  wish  every  farmer  boy 
in  New  York  State  could  read  this  volume. 
We  need  more  students  in  the  agricultural 
department.  There  are  hundreds  of  bright 
boys  on  the  farm  to-day  who  ought  to  be  at 
college.  They  might  bring  much  good  to 
themselves  aud  to  their  State  by  attending  the 
agricultural  course  at  Cornell.  This  register 
should  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Treasurer  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Royal  Salt.— Circulars  from  the  Butter 
Preservative  Salt  Co.,  2b4  W.  11th  St  New 
York.— The  composition  and  healthfuluess  of 
this  preservative  have  been  considerably  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  agricultural  press.  Wo  have 
frequently  stated  our  opinion  of  it.  We  know 
that  many  good  dairy  men  are  using  it  and  that 
they  continue  to  send  in  orders  for  it.  It  bus 
been  before  the  public  for  two  years.  Were 
it  injurious  the  health  authorities  would 
long  since  have  closed  its  sale.  Its  preserva¬ 
tive  powers  have  never  been  disputed,  that 
we  know  of. 

Shade  Treks  and  Insect  Defoliators. 
— Bulletin  No.  10,  from  the  Division  of  Ento¬ 
mology,  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  by  C.  V.  Riley.  In  this  pamphlet  of 
64  pages,  Dr.  Riley  condenses  what  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  written  concerning  four  principal 
leaf-eaters,  viz. :  the  imported  elm  leaf-beetle, 
the  bag  worm, the  white  marked  tussock-moth, 
aud  tho  fall  wet-worm.  It  is  a  valuable  pum- 
phlet  which  ull  interested  in  the  subject  should 
read. 

Colonial  Liquoii  Laws.— Pamphlet  from 
the  United  States  Brewers’  Association,  con¬ 
tains  an  epitome  of  the  liquor  regulations  en¬ 
acted  m  the  United  States  up  to  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war. 


tVmtum’s  Wxrrk. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OUTSIDE  ADORNMENT. 

We  do  not  mean  tho  outside  adornment  de¬ 
nounced  in  Holy  Writ — the  plaiting  of  hair  or 
putting  on  of  raiment — but  the  adornment  of 
our  own  dooryard.  True,  the  slovenly  exter¬ 
ior  that  we  read  of  among  farmers  is  a  rarity, 
in  our  experience,  at  least.  All  our  country 
neighbors — and  they  are  not  a  few' — are  anx¬ 
ious  to  brighten  their  surroundings  with  the 
aid  of  plants  and  flowers.  But  a  great  many 
are  uncertain  what  to  do  in  this  respect,  so  we 
will  try  to  give  a  few  suggestions  in  practical, 
and,  be  it  added,  inexpensive  floriculture. 

Permanence  in  a  garden  is  an  advantage,  as 
elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  while  leaving 
space  for  anuuals  or  bedding  plants,  we  al¬ 
ways  advocate  tbe  use  of  flowering  shrubs  aud 
the  like,  which  increase  in  beauty  from  year 
to  year. 

China  offers  us  a  number  of  very  hardy 
shrubs,  admirable  in  every  way.  Early  in  the 
spring  are  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  For- 
sythia,  popularly  called  Golden  Bell,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Then  there  is  the  well  known  bridal 
wreath,  the  fragrant  mock  orange  and  the 
Deutzcus,  hoi  h  single  and  double.  The  rosy- 
blossomed  Weigelia  is  another  beautiful  thing, 
and  these  are  all  admirably  hardy. 

In  making  flower  beds  do  not  try  to  be  too 
ambitious.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  elabo¬ 
rate  beds  in  fancy  shapes,  stars  and  triangles, 
or  gorgeous  ribbon  beds.  Simple  round  or 
rectangular  beds,  tilled  with  few  varieties  of 
plants  will  prove  most  satisfactory  . 

Out*  may  get  much  satisfaction  from  old- 
fashioned  annuals,  sown  in  the  open  border 
through  April  and  May.  Nothing  makes  more 
show' than  a  packet  of  mixed  double  poppies, 
sown  in  this  way.  They  go  through  an  infin¬ 
ite  variety  of  colors,  and  bloom  to  au  unlim¬ 
ited  extent.  Put  them  on  a  sunny  bank  aud 
they  flourish  like  the  proverbial  green  bay 
tree,  and  you  will  get  seed  enough  to  stock 
the  whole  county  for  the  next  season.  Annual 
and  perennial  phloxes  are  good  things  to  grow 
from  seed.  Then  there  is  a  whole  army  of 
composites  to  choose  from;  coreopsis  aud 
calliopsis;  calendulas  and  gaillanlias,  and  a 
variety  of  everlasting  flowers.  The  everlast¬ 
ings  are  put  up  m  mixed  seed  packets;  they 
are  very  useful  for  winter  bouquets.  They 
should  be  cut  before  they  are  fully  matured, 
aud  hung  head  downwards  iu  a  dark  place 
until  they  are  dry. 

And  no  matter  how  small  our  garden  is,  we 
should  always  have  at  least  a  corner  for  Queen 
Rose.  Nothing  is  easier  to  grow ;  her  majesty 
only  demands  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a 
good  supply  of  nourishment.  The  list  of  va¬ 
rieties  is  infinite;  a  good  selection  has  been 
named  from  time  to  time  in  the  Rural.  A 
good  half-dozen  would  be  Jacqueminot  and 
Marie  Baumann,  dark  red;  Paul  Nejrou, 
rose  pink;  Mabel  Morrison,  white;  Baroness 
Rothschild  aud  Captain  Christy,  pale  pink. 
These  are  very  hardy,  aud  a  very  little  care 
and  expense  would  make  any  dooryard  a  joy 
forever  with  the  simple  materials  we  name. 

REMINISCENCES  OP  AN  OLD  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER.— NO.  5. 


MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 


It  is  considered  very  fortunate  for  a  farmer 
to  have  nice,  early  lambs  ready  for  market,  aud 
so  one  spriug  we  went  iuto  the  speculation. 
Such  a  time  os  we  had!  The  iambs  were  sure 
to  arrive  iu  the  very  coldest  time  aud  the  little 
creatures  would  get  chilled  an  1  grow  stiff  and 
die.  Will's  mother  came  up  one  day  and  told 
me  how  to  take  care  of  them,  “It  is  but  a  few 
minutes’  work  to  save  them  aud  thou  all  is 
right.”  So  after  that  we  got  along  finely. 
The  lambs  were  brought  iuto  the  kitchen  by 
the  warm  Are,  aud  iubbed  with  straw,  and  a 
little  whisky  put  iuto  some  milk  aud  led  to 
them,  taking  care  not  to  give  too  much.  In 
less  than  an  hour  they  would  give  their  faint 
bleat;  uext,  stretch  their  legs,  aud  iu  au  hour  or 
two  be  traveling  around  tbe  kitchen  floor,  and 
then  carried  to  the  stable  and  fed  from  their 
mother.  One  day  we  hud  13  of  the  little  mites 
brought  into  tbe  kitchen  to  be  resuscitated, 
and  the  men  were  up  all  night,  tramping  from 
the  house  to  the  barn,  bringing  in,  aud  carry¬ 
ing  back  the  little  shivering  atoms.  Such  a 
mess  as  we  had,  but  we  saved  all  but  one  of 
them;  he  was  too  far  gone  to  swallow  when 
they  got  him  to  the  tire.  Poets  sing  and  write 
of  the  dear  little  lambs  frolicking  on  the  hill¬ 
side,  but  that  night’s  experience  took  all  the 
poetry  out  of  me,  as  far  as  sheep  and  lambs 
are  concerned.  1  like  to  see  them  gumbol  and 
jump  iu  the  pasture  aud  reckon  what  they  will 
briug  iu  murket,  but  the  sweet  illusions  of  ear¬ 
lier  years  are  all  dispelled.  I  did  not 
regret  the  care  and  troubio,  however,  wheu 
my  husband  sold  them  for  five  dollars  each, 


aud  they  were  pronounced  to  Be  the  choicest 
lot  of  lambs  of  the  season.  Year  after  year 
I  had  tho  same  operation  to  go  through,  for 
farmers  aud  their  wives  have  to  pass  through 
a  good  many  disagreeable  times  aud  do  dis¬ 
agreeable  work  to  tuako  money,  and  money  is 
the  chief  aim  and  end  of  work  on  a  farm,  and 
raising  lambs  is  as  profitable,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  department  of  the  barnhold;  for  there  is 
always  a  ready  market  for  them,  and  they 
briug  in  cash.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  any 
harder,  or  more  trying  to  one’s  olfuctory 
nerves  than  it  is  to  have  a  basketful  of  wee 
pigs  brought  into  the  kitchen,  to  be  saved 
from  the  unnatural  mother  devouring  them. 
That  always  seemed  so  unnatural  for  a 
sow  to  eat  her  offspring;  but  we  learned  how 
to  avoid  that  after  a  couple  of  years.  Before 
the  pigs  came  we  used  to  give  the  mother  hog 
brands  of  half-burnt  wood,  quenched  in  the 
swill  pail,  to  cat,  and  decayed  chunks  of  wood, 
and  some  way  that  seems  to  satisfy  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  they  treat  the  little  gruuters  with 
more  consideration,  and  saved  us  a  world  of 
trouble  and  vexation ;  aud  hogs  are  au  indis¬ 
pensable  article  on  a  farm,  as  they  save  all  the 
table  waste,  the  sour  milk,  and  are  indispen¬ 
sable  os  a  matter  of  economy  iu  furnishing  a 
variety  of  food  for  the  supply  of  the  family, 
in  the  form  of  salt  pork,  ham,  bacon,  sausage, 
lard  aud  souse.  These  animals  all  pay  for 
raising  and  the  extra  paius  taken  to  make 
them  live,  for  if  one  has  to  buy  them  all  it 
would  take  a  small  fortune.  Raising  poultry 
is  another  industry  that  is  a  payiug  occupa¬ 
tion  on  a  farm.  I  bad  turkeys,  chickens  and 
ducks,  and  as  I  look  back  on  the  years  that 
are  past  I  tbiuk  this  business  was  as  pleasant 
a  part  of  the  exercises  as  there  was,  for  it  gave 
me  a  good,  refreshing  sniff  of  morning  air 
each  day,  and  that  is  what  everyone  needs. 
But  there  are  vexations  in  raising  poultry, 
'and  if  you  succeed  in  raisiug  half  that  are 
hatched  you  are  real  lucky.  But  experience 
and  practice  work  wonders  iu  the  business, 
aud  there  is  solid  pleasure  in  feeding  the  little 
birdies.  1  wanted  to  raise  geese,  but  my  hus¬ 
band  said  it  would  not  pay.  There  was  no 
running  water  near  by,  and  they  were  such 
greed}’,  dirty  birds  lie  would  rather  buy  what 
feathers  were  needed  than  to  bother  with  having 
them  around  the  premises.  I  liked  my  ducks 
ever  so  much,  aud  it  was  fun  to  see  them 
waddle  off  iu  Indian  file  after  they  had  their 
meals,  and  then  to  bear  them  quack,  quack 
for  their  suppers.  Their  call  would  always 
bring  out  the  feed  pail  in  haste.  It  was  dis¬ 
couraging  to  have  half-grown  chickens  get 
drowned  in  the  swill  tub,  or  to  have  them  get 
lousy  or  have  the  gapes,  or  see  the  little  tur¬ 
keys  with  drooping  wings  come  up  to  the 
house;  but  after  a  while  I  learned  bow  to  cure 
all  these  evils,  and  I  was  quite  a  successful 
poultry  raiser,  till  I  got  so  old  that  I  gave  the 
business  iuto  younger  bauds,  and  contented 
myself  with  poundiug  broken  crockery  for 
their  digestion,  aud  telling  others  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  what  1  should  advise  to  do  if  I  had 
the  management  of  them. 

THE  HIRED  MAN  QUESTION.— II. 

HIS  POSITION  IN  TIIE  HOUSEHOLD. 

CARRIE  D.  HIGH. 

The  position  the  hired  man  occupies  in  the 
household  depends  both  upon  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  up  the  household  aud  the  man¬ 
ner  of  man  who  is  hired.  But  I  will  try  to 
sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible,  tbe  position  of 
the  average  hired  man.  Now  I  know 
“average”  is  a  bad  word,  and  that  the  criti¬ 
cisms  upon  the  title  of  the  novel,  “Au  Aver¬ 
age  Mau”  tbut  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago, 
were  endless,  many  contending  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  strike  a  u  average  in  men.  1  con¬ 
fess  to  having  doubts  myself  about  their  being 
any  “average”  men  but  for  want  of  a  better 
word  I  must  use  this  ambiguous  one. 

First,  I  think  everyone  will  concede  that  it 
is  our  highest,  duty  to  contribute  as  much  to¬ 
ward  the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  we 
come  iu  contact  as  is  possible.  For  it,  is  hap¬ 
piness  tbut  we  are  all  seeking  and  if  we  get  a 
little  from  one  and  a  little  more  from  another, 
these  mites  go  to  make  up  our  final  sum  just 
as  surely  as  one  penny  aud  one  penny  make 
two  pennies.  And  it  takes  so  littie  to  make 
some  people  happy,  a  smile  or  bright  word 
will  make  many  a  dull,  disconsolate  face  light, 
up  with  pleasure.  It  may  be  only  for  u  mo¬ 
ment,  yet  every  moment  counts. 

The  hired  man  enters  your  house  a  stranger. 
It  is  foolish  to  talk  ubout  equality.  No  man 
is  uuother  man's  equal  in  the  t  rue  sense  of  tho 
word,  for  God  never  rnadu  two  men  exactly 
alike.  If  two  persons  could  grow  up  under 
precisely  tbe  same  circumstances,  one  would 
differ  essentially  from  the  other,  though  they 
might,  be  well  matched  aud  congenial  com¬ 
panions. 

The  hired  man,  however,  should  be  treated 
with  as  much  respect  as  would  be  awarded  to 
any  stranger  who  might  chance  to  be  as  one 
of  the  family  for  a  time. 


Certainly  he  should  eat  with  the  family.  1^ 
is  the  ouly  way  open  to  him  to  learn  table 
manners  and  how  to  behove  in  good  company. 
Above  all  it  will  give  liim  self-respect.  If  he 
is  at  first  uncouth  and  a  wkward  and  raises  his 
elbows  on  a  level  with  his  hoad  when  using  his 
knife  and  fork,  why,  laugh  in  your  sleeve  if 
you  must,  but  be  assured  gradually  and  sure¬ 
ly  that  awkwardness  will  tone  down  until  the 
stranger  will  have  exactly  tbe  same  manners 
as  the  members  of  the  family,  and  it  will  not 
take  years  or  even  months  to  effect  this 
change. 

Some  may  say,  what  mattevs  it  if  the  hired 
man  learns  table  marmorsor not?  1  ran  across 
a  very  apt  reply  to  this  question  iu  a  news¬ 
paper  a  few  days  ago,  and  will  give  it  here. 
“The  advantage  of  good  manners  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  individual  who  happens  to  possess  them, 
is  very  often  overlooked,  and  tho  success  of 
a  uiau  in  life  is  wrongly  attributed  to  luck, 
when  it  should  have  been  ascribed  simply  to 
his  affability  aud  politeness.  A  hundred 
anecdotes  have  been  related  which  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  common  idea,  and  show  how 
men  have  been  ‘made’  by  umnuers,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  one  of  them  exceeds  iu  interest  that 
of  the  two  notable  English  characters — Ral¬ 
eigh,  whose  cloak  is  familiar  to  every  child 
reader  of  history,  aud  Marlborough,  whose  tre¬ 
mendous  victories  might  never  have  enriched 
our  military  auuals,  had  he  not  first  earned 
court  favor  aud  promotion  by  his  consummate 
address, ’’The  advantages  of  good  manners  are 
indeed  manifold ,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  is  the 
secret  satisfaction  and  outward  dignity  they 
give  their  possessor.  But  to  return  to  the 
hired  man  iu  question.  We  loft  him  eating 
with  the  family.  This  will,  I  admit,  destroy 
the  privacies  of  family  table  talk.  One  could 
not  say  just  what  one  would,  if  there  were  no 
strangers  present.  But  I  am  ineliued  to  tbiuk 
this  restraint  a  wholesome  one. 

The  family  would  accustom  themselves  to 
talking  on  general  topics  which  would  provo 
far  more  edifying  than  the  discussion  of  the 
business  aud  love  affairs  of  Neighbor  Brown 
or  Jones.  Our  own  secrets  are  generally  far  too 
serious  topics  to  make  table  talk  of  under 
any  circumstances.  “Eat,  drink  and  be  mer¬ 
ry” — who  could  do’  ( hat  and  talk  of  matters 
we  wouldn’t  have  a  stranger  hear  for  the 
world.  The  table  is  no  place  for  serious  con¬ 
versation. 

It  is  selfish  and  unchristianlike  to  let  your 
hired  man  eat  by  himself.  You  ■set  him  down 
in  the  kitchen  to  “wrestle  with  his  grub"  as 
he  would  term  it.  And  it  expresses  exactly 
what  he  would  do,  for,  who  would  mind  man¬ 
ners  if  there  was  no  one  by  to  notice. 

He  may  have  seentlia^  the  family  table  was 
more  neatly  set  thau  kisown.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  loose  flowers  arranged  iu  a  dainty 
vase  or  bowl  which  make  the  kitchen  table 
look  bare  and  meagre  by  contrast.  For  I 
think  few,  if  auy,  busy  housewives  take  time 
to  bestow  extra  touches  on  the  kitchen  table. 

The  man  will  feel  oh, so  kaanlyl  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  au  inferior  one  and  become  more  or 
less  dissatisfied  and  “touchy.”— Heaven  deliv¬ 
er  us  from  touchy  people  to  live  with — Lastly 
the  man  will  rush  off  into  some  other  business, 
even  though  it  maybe  less  lucrative,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  little  more  respect 
than  is  commonly  accorded  a  farm  baud,  and 
not  being  made  to  feel  every  day  of  his  life 
that  lie  is  of  one  clay  aud  his  employer  of  a 
far  superior  kind.  Servant  girls  are  doing 
the  same  thing  every  day  in  cities.  Leav¬ 
ing  comfortable  houses  which  are  not  made 
homes  for  them,  and  seeking  wretchedly  paid 
] i laces  as  shop-girls  and  seamstresses. 

Real,  true  Christianity  put  into  daily  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  only  solution  to  tho  problem  of  how 
to  keep  hired  help,  so  that  our  interests  and 
their  own  shall  progress  happily  together. 

‘Love  your  neighbor”  and  “do  unto  others 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


CnARiTY  is  the  salt  of  riches,  without 
which  they  corrupt  themselves . 

Ai.i.  thy  lift*  Is  tor  thy  own, 

Then  for  mankind's  Instruction  shown 
And  though  thy  kneo  were  never  bent. 

To  Heaven  thy  hourly  in'uyvrsare  sent, 

And  whether  formed  for  good  or  111 

Are  registered  and  answered  still. . . . 

There  is  frozen  music  in  many  a  heart  that 
the  beams  of  encouragmeut  would  melt  intq 

glorious  song . . . 

If  I  can  put  one  touch  of  a  rosy  sunset  iu 
tho  life  of  any  man  or  woman,  1  skull  feel  that 

I  have  worked  with  God . 

A  license,  while  pruteudiug  to  regulate  the 
saloon,  apologizes  for  tho  crime  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  . . . . . 

Positive  faith  is  au  element  of  power  aud 
is  essential  to  success.  Doubt  is  au  element  of 

weakness,  and  insures  defeat . 

God’s  best  gilt  to  bis  children  is  a  great 
and  good  man;  for  iu  every  great  and  good 
man  faith  sees  though  iu  a  glass,  darkly,  the 


great  and  good  God.  God  be  thanked  for 
Henry  Ward  Beecher!  Death  cannot  wholly 
take  him  from  those  that  loved  him.  His 
name  remains  a  blessed  memory  and  a  sacred 

inspiration . . . . . 

Tnii  commonest  little  wayside  things  are 
charged  full  of  whatever  is  really  within  us. 
God's  own  love  is  broken  small  lor  us.  “This 
is  my  Body,  broken  for  you.” —  . 


Pomes  tic  Ccobonu} 

CONDUCTED  I)Y  MBS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

DINNERS  WITHOUT  MEAT. 


“Hhrhs  anti  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat  handed  Phyllis  dresses.” 

-Milton. 

I  warn  you,  dear  reader,  that  for  those 
“messes”  you  will  need  that  hunger  which  is 
said  to  be  the  “best  sauce,”  and,  by  the  way. 
this  Epicurean  sauce  is  not  costly,  needing 
only  two  ingredients— fresh  air  and  exercise, 
Dionysius  once  engaged  a  Lacedaemonian 
cook  to  concoct  a,  certain  Spartan  dish  w'hioh 
he  had  heard  very  highly  praised.  Finding 
that  it  did  not  equal  his  expectations,  ho  com¬ 
plained  to  the  cook,  w  ho  told  him  that  it  must 
be  eaten  with  Spartan  sauce— exercise  and 
hunger.  There  is  no  reason  why  with  skillful 
seasoning  and  judicious  cookery,  one  should 
not  enjoy  the  “dinner  of  herbs,”  as  well  as  the 
“stalled  ox,”  especially  if  he  cau  have  “con¬ 
tentment  therewith.” 

In  all  ages  and  countries  farinaceous  foods 
have  formed  the  principal  part  of  human 
diet.  Lentils  contain  nearly  as  much  heat 
food  os  wheat,  and  twice  as  much  flesh  food. 
Although  they  have  been  used  extensively  in 
other  countries  for  thousands  of  years,  they 
are  not  so  well  known  here  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  One  quart  of  lentils  when  cooked  furnishes 
four  pouuds  of  hearty  food.  Of  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  market,  the  little,  flat,  brown  seed 
is  called  lentil  a  la  reine ,  the  other  variety  is 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  and  of  a  greenish  color. 

It  will  be  an  advisable  bit  of  economy  on 
your  part  if  you  will  save  the  pot  liquor  of 
gravy  from  feast  days,  or  if  you  will  take  the 
precaution  to  make  a  little  stock  previous  to 
one  of  these  herb  dinners. 

“Peas  pudding  hot.”  For  this  dish  which 
we  do  not  recommeud  either  “cold”  or  “nine 
days  old,”  soak  one  quart,  of  dried  peas  over¬ 
night  in  cold  water;  tie  loosely  in  a  cloth,  put 
into  cold  water,  or  the  water  in  which  a  piece 
of  fresh  or  corned-beef  has  been  boiled.  Bring 
to  a  boil  gradually,  and  cook  for  two  hours 
when  they  should  lie  drained  or  pressed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Season 
this  mash  or  purte  with  one  large  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  pepper  aud  salt,  (carefully  with 
the  latter  if  they  have  been  boiled  iu  the  corn- 
beef  liquor);  wash  the  cloth,  tie  up  again  and 
boil  an  hour  longer.  The  cloth  must  be  well 
floured  before  this  second  boiling.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  add  a  pound  of  boiled  aud  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  preferring  it  to  the  peas  alone.  When 
the  seasonings  are  added,  a  couple  of  beaten 
eggs,  aud  a  little  sage  aud  thyme  are  also  nice 
additions,  but  whatever  is  used  iu  the  way  of 
seasoning,  the  mixture  must  be  well  beaten  to 
incorporate  them  thoroughly. 

Lentils  boiled  plain  should  be  well  washed 
—say  about  a  pound— and  put  over  the  Are  in 
two  quarts  of  cold  water,  with  a  half  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a  saltspoonful  of  pepper; 
boil  for  three  hours  and  drain  off  the  water, 
which  will  make  a  nice  foundation  for  soup: 
put  one  ounce  of  butter  m  a  fryiug-pau,  add 
the  lentils,  season  with  a  teasjioouful  of  sugar 
and  chopped  parsley  aud  more  salt  aud  pepper, 
if  necessary.  Shake  until  hot  and  well  mixed 
and  serve.  They  are  also  very  savory  stewed. 
After  boihug  aud  draining  as  above,  put 
them  in  a  sauce-pan  and  nearly  cover  them 
with  any  kind  of  broth,  add  tw  o  tublespoon- 
fuls  of  chopped  onions  aud  two  of  butter,  some 
minced  parsley,  and  seasoning,  and  stew  20 
minutes.  They  may  be  fried  as  well.  Fry 
two  tablespoon  tub  of  onions  minced  very  fine 
in  a  little  hot  dripping,  add  the  boiled  aud 
seasoned  lentils  and  fry  brown. 

Fish  pudding  is  a  very  bad  name  for  a  Good 
Friday  or  Lenten  dish.  Make  a  plain  paste 
with  flour,  lard  or  drippings,  a  trifle  of  salt, 
aud  enough  flour  to  euable  you  to  roll  it  out. 
Line  the  edges  of  a  deep  pudding  dish  with  it 
half  way  down,  and  put  in  a  layer  of  lresh 
cod  lish  cut  iu  small  pieces;  season  with  suit, 
pepper,  chopped  parsley  and  onion,  and  re¬ 
peat  this  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full;  cover 
with  a  cold  gravy,  if  you  have  it,  if  not,  milk 


When  Roby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


or  water,  in  which  case  bits  of  butter  must  be 
put  between  the  layers.  Put  on  a  lid  of  paste 
and  bake  an  hour.  In  addition  to  this  serve 
potatoes  boiled  with  their  jackets  on. 

Parsnips  are  liked  by  many,  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  detest  them  as  I  do,  will  tolerate 
this  recipe  for  the  sake  of  the  lovers  of  that 
root.  Soak  a  pound  of  salt  cod-fish  over-uigfit 
and  the  next  morning  put  on  in  cold  water. 
Let  it  come  to  a  boil  very  slowly,  and  simmer 
about  one  hour.  Meantime,  pare,  quarter  and 
boil  until  tender,  two  parsnips.  Drain  and 
dish  them  around  the  fish,  which  must  also 
have  been  drained,  and  pour  over  both  the 
following  sauce;  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  over 
the  fire  and  when  it  melts  stir  in  two  even 
tablespoon  fills  of  flour:  pour  in  gradually, 
(stirring  to  keep  it  smooth)  one-half  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  season  with  pepper  and 
three  tablespoon fuls  of  vinegar.  Let  it  boil 
up  thoroughly  and  add  a  hard-boiled  egg 
chopped. 

Potato  pudding  with  herring  is  very  savory. 
Wash,  peel  aud  slice  a  quart  bowlful  of  pota¬ 
toes  aud  three  good-sized  onions.  Put  them 
in  a  pudding  dish  in  alternate  layers,  with  two 
large  dried  herrings  that  have  beeu  skinned, 
boned  aud  broken  into  bits,  seasoning  with 
pepper  and  lightly  with  salt.  Pour  over  any 
kind  of  diluted  broth  or  gravy,  dot  with  bits 
of  butter  aud  bake  an  hour  and  a  half. 

farmer’s  wife. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

Little  Mrs.  Nestly  was  in  this  morning  and 
she  was  talking  about  her  crowd  of  babies  in 
a  half-complaining  way.  She  has  a  baby  boy 
after  having  had  four  girls,  and,  of  course,  he 
is  a  paragon  of  perfection.  I  looked  at  her  as 
he  sat  aud  crowed  upon  her  knee,  and  she  put 
his  little  arms  away  from  her  neck,  aud  seemed 
too  tired  to  enjoy  his  selfish  little  fondling. 
For  of  course  he  was  selfish—  aud  the  thought 
has  often  embittered  my  enjoyment,  to  know 
that  as  soon  as  possible  these  boys  wish  to 
stand  alone — aud  to  do  for  themselves.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  economy  of  Nature  it.  is  as  well 
that  this  is  the  case,  for  it  creates  an  independ¬ 
ent  spirit  that  serves  a  man  when  bis  mother's 
heart  is  cold  aud  still  under  the  sod.  But  it 
is,  all  the  same,  a  drop  of  bitterness  iu  that 
mother's  life.  And  so  1  told  Mrs.  Nestly  to 
enjoy  her  baby  boy  while  she  had  him,  aud  to 
be  happy  in  her  little  girls'  helpful,  comfort¬ 
ing  ways  now.  My  husband's  mother,  one  of 
the  wisest  ami  noblest  of  her  generation,  often 
said  to  me,  when  I  fretted  and  felt  over-tasked 
among  my  little  flock,  “You’re  ha'in  yer  hap¬ 
piest  days  the’  noo  when  a  yard  o’  claith  ’ll 
mak  yer  weans  a  sack,”  meaning  that  while 
they  were  so  small  they  were  the  most  com¬ 
fort,  and  she  often  said  the  happiest  time  of  a 
mother’s  life  was  when  they  were  all  under 
one  roof,  and  “cuddled  doou"  iu  bed.  And  so 
it  is,  for  as  they  grow  up  new  ideas  and  aspir¬ 
ations  come  to  them,  other  affections  aud 
emotions  grow  into  their  lives,  and  their  loves 
are  divided.  I  told  Mrs.  Nestly  that  my  own 
experience  was  that  the  happiest  times  for  a 
mother  in  the  country,  were  those  fleeting 
years  between  childhood  and  man  and  woman¬ 
hood,  when  the  boys  and  girls  were  compan¬ 
ions  to  us — consulted  us  iu  every  thing,  aud  had 
no  other  thought,  unspoiled  by  fashionable 
life,  willing  to  have  mother  go  wherever  they 
went,  and  be  a  part  of  their  society  that  they 
could  uot  dispense  with,  such  years  were  full 
of  tender  emotions  and  enjoyment.  The  boy's 
did  not  feel  too  grown-up  to  be  caressed,  if 
others  of  the  family  were  present,  and  the 
girls  unmindful  of  the  future,  felt  sure  that 
the  mother  love  would  always  suffice.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Nestly,  take  good  care  of  the  boy.  He 
may  be  a  comfort  to  cheer  your  declining 
years  and  a  strong  arm  to  lean  on;  but  o  not 
place  his  value  above  that  of  the  girls— they 
are  the  mother's  solace  und  help.  Treasure 
them  while  they  are  still  yours. 

FANCY  CHAIR. 


Take  a  common,  cane-seated,  camp  chair — 
light-colored  wood  is  best — varnish  all  the 
wood-work  with  No.  1  Coach  Varnish,  and 
gild  immediately  with  “Bronze  Powder  Pale- 
gold.”  Apply  the  powder  with  a  piece  of 
velvet  or  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush.  Cushton 
the  seat  with  plush,  tucked  on  with  brass¬ 
headed  nails,  or  left  loose  and  tied  with  rib¬ 
bons.  Place  a  large  bow  of  ribbon  at  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  chair  back,  to 
match  the  plush.  My  chair  was  a  second¬ 
hand  one,  purchased  from  an  undertaker,  aud 
is  cushioned  with  myrtle-green  plush.  One 
25  cent  package  of  the  powder  aud  a  few  pen¬ 
nies’  worth  of  varnish  were  sufficient  to  gild 
the  chair  and  a  large  bunch  of  teasels,  which 
are  tied  with  bl  ight  ribbon  and  hang  over  a 
picture.  The  whole  cost  just  two  dollars,  and 
is  pretty  enough  for  the  finest  parlor,  though 
uot  out  of  place  in  a  more  simple  oue. 

MARY  MANN. 


BABY’S  DRESS  AND  MANNERS. 


It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  up  much 
enthusiasm  over  a  dirty  baby,  or  an  ill-man¬ 
nered  child,  no  matter  how  attractive  it  may 
otherwise  be.  Even  relatives  are  not  fond  of 
handling  a  young  baby  unless  it  is  exquisitely 
sweet  and  clean  and  daintily  perfumed. 
Little  scent  bags  should  be  kept  in  among  its 
clothes.  They  can  be  made  from  any  scrap  of 
thin  silk  and  filled  with  soft  wadding  plenti¬ 
fully  sprinkled  with  sachet  powder.  They 
last  a  long  time,  and  25  cents’  worth  of  the 
powder  will  keep  a  whole  bureau  smelling 
sweet. 

I  have  a  friend  whose  dainty  little  baby  is 
the  admiration  of  all  who  go  to  the  house, 
and  yet  its  clothes  are  merely  neat  and  clean, 
and  without  any  elaborate  trimmings.  When 
baby  wakes  up  iu  the  morning,  instead  of  the 
usual  flannel  robe  with  which  these  mites  are 
invested  while  awaiting  their  bath, she  slips  on 
a  pretty  little  wrapper  made  of  tiny-figured 
cambrics  in  delicate  colors, and  liner!  through¬ 
out  with  white  cotton  flannel.  Such  robes 
are  cut  in  plain  slip  fashion,  and  buttoned 
all  the  way  up  in  front  There  is  just  a  sim¬ 
ple  edging  of  Torcbon  lace  around  the  neck 
und  sleeves  and  they  wash  so  nicely  that 
baby  always  looks  as  sweet  as  a  pink,  even  if 
her  busy  little  mother  has  not  time  to  wash 
and  dress  her  for  an  hour  or  two  after  break¬ 
fast. 

The  older  children  in  this  family  have  been 
taught  nice  habits  at  table  from  their  infancy 
so  that  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  dine  with  them, 
aud  watch  their  bright,  pretty  faces  and  neat 
ways.  They  are  seldom  allowed  to  speak  at 
table,  and  are  taught  to  wait  patiently  until 
their  elders  are  served.  Habits  such  as  lean¬ 
ing  their  elbows  upon  the  table,  or  an  im¬ 
proper  use  of  the  knife  and  fork,  formed  in 
childhood,  will  often  follow  a  child  all 
through  life.  By  proper  training  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  parents  will  save  themselves  much 

mortification.  a  mother. 

— - — 

FANCY-WORK. 

A  new  article  for  fancy-work  is  the  imita¬ 
tion  pressed  leather.  It  is  called  leather  etch¬ 
ing,  is  of  an  exquisite  wood  color  aud  very 
inexpensive.  It  comes  iu  mats  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  design  and  shape,  match  boxes,  lam¬ 
brequins  for  mantels  and  brackets,  and  it  may 
also  be  made  into  wall-pockets.  Take  two  of 
the  large  mats  about  ten  inches  square,  and  as 
there  is  a  right  and  wrong  side  to  the  mater¬ 
ial,  lap  them  and  fasten  them  together,  with 
the  wrong  side  of  one  half  on  the  right  side  of 
the  piece  which  is  to  serve  for  the  back.  Turn 
up  the  bottom  piece,  at  either  corner  of  the 
top  of  which  a  broad  satin  ribbon  is  passed 
through  and  tied  in  a  bow.  Hair  receivers 
are  made  from  small  mats  turned  into  a  cor¬ 
nucopia,  with  narrow  satin  ribbon  looped  at 
the  point.  The  very  narrow  strips  make  an 
effective  edging  for  home-made  book  shelves. 

KATE. 


li.itdIaucou.5i  gUvcrtisinri. 


Never  Despair 

Until  you  have  tried  what  Ayer’s  Pills 
can  do  for  you.  It  is  the  Liver  that 
renders  your  views  of  life  so  gloomy. 
Depend  upon  it,  a  box  or  two  of  Ayer’s 
purely  vegetable,  sugar-coated,  Cathar¬ 
tic  Pills  would  materially  change  your 
feelings,  and  still  make 

Life  Worth  Living. 

Lucius  Alexander,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
says  ;  “  I  was  severely  afflicted  with 
Dyspepsia  and  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  most  of  the  time  being  unable  to 
retaiu  any  solid  food  on  my  stomach. 
Three  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me." 

“Ayer’s  Pills  are  a  sure  cure  for 
Liver  Complaint.  Nothing  seemed  to 
help  me  until  1  finally  began  to  take 
Ayer’s  Pills." — E.  S.  Fulton,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Ayer’s  I3 ills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AyerS:  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


1AAA  ELEGANT  LARGE 
vUU  TURKISH  RUGS 

Given  to  the  1, A  DIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  ageuev  ui  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Semi  for  full  particulars. 

8 11EK  WOO  D  II A  R  N  E8S  Co.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  HERE 

O.  .1.  WILSON.  Grand  Forks,  Dak  ts  averaging 
S  to  10  orders  a  day.  VVM.  SEBVJS,  Philo, 

III.,  i»  clearing  s‘1,00  per  da).  These  are 
inly  Samples.  *  'Dialogue  Free. 

’.  K.  Sill' 1*\R  O  vV  CO..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


'.’5  envelopes  aud  SI  sheets  of  paper  bv  mall  post¬ 
paid  for  IS  touts.  U.  HOYT.  New  Hope.  N.  Y. 


100  Choice  New  Recitations 

fora  Sc.  stump.  CADIZ.  CARD  CO.,  Cadi*.  O. 


KERRY  CRATES  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  aud  warrauted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  L.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  $3  PANTS. 

(VESTS  TO  MATCH,  CUT  TO  ORDER.  $2.25  ) 

How  foolish  it  is  for 
any  man  that  wears 
pants,  and  likes  to  save 
money,  not  to  give  us  a 
trial  order  aud  settle 
the  question  now  aid 
forever,  whether  or  not 
he  can  procure  from  us 
Pants  cut  to  his  own 
order  that  will  suit  him. 
We  nic*t  earnestly  beg 
of  you  in  all  good  faith, 
both  for  the  sake  of  your 
pocket  and  for  ours,  to 
grant  us  this  one  trial, 
vv  e  will  refund  your 
money  promptly  If  you  so 
choose  when  you  receive 
the  goods.  If  you  have  no 
Other  way  Of  ascertaining 
our  standing  and  the  In¬ 
tegrity  of  our  promises, 
write  a  postal  to  the  Am 
e clean  Express  Co.  i  capi¬ 
tal  <t3n.0(Ji', Gd I  at  Boston, 
and  you  will  receive  a 
prompt  reply,  or  any  of  ihe  10  great  pacers  In  which 
wc  steadily  advertise.  Send  He .  for  package  of  sam¬ 
ples  cut  from  the  same  rolls  of  cloth  that  orders  are 
ailed  from.  If  you  name  tills  paper,  we  send  you  a 
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to  s>  leet  a  sample,  tell  us  - - 

send  us  your  waist,  hip  and  inside  lev  measures, 
together  with  S3,  and  3s  ets  for  postage  mr  prepaid 
express)  and  packing,  and  we  will  cut  the  otic  r  meas¬ 
ures  by  prevailing  fashions,  and  guarantee  satisfaction 
or  refund  your  money. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  PANTS  CO., 

18  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Over  *2.000  of  our  graduates  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  and  Railroad  Lines.  TheGreat 
West  Is  th“  country  to  grow  lip  In.  Write  for  our  cir¬ 
culars.  VALENTINE  BROS., 
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PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Urln- 
dle,  M.D.,  writes:  "Out  of  37  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  cent.'' 
This  beat  s  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buy 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  feLECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


PEARSON'S 


at  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  aud  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
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JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  30  to  3.000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Iraa  Our  Situated  Steam  Prilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  HAchine*  sec  »  work  In  a©  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  leas  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  wells  to  earth  or 
rock  30  to  l, COO  feet.  Fanners  and  others  are  making  #*5 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools  Splendid 
tm-unees  for  winter  or  Summer.  We  ore  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4  cents  In 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  14, 1S87. 

The  Standard  Oil  officials  on  trial  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  for  conspiracy  against  a  small 
rival  concern,  have  been  declared  not  guilty. 
...  ....For  weeks  a  sensational  story  bas 
been  going  the  rounds  about  Walter  Itidgeley, 
of  Texarkana,  Texas.  Two  Murphys  who 
ran  a  ferry  demanded  $5  fare  from  a  drum¬ 
mer  instead  of  50  cents.  Itidgeley,  a  Prince¬ 
ton  graduate  who  had  fought  with  Custer  and 
settled  on  the  finest  farm  in  that  part  of 
Texas,  took  the  drummer’s  part  and  killed  the 
Murphys  in  self-defence.  An  uncle  and 
brother  of  the  dead  men  were  shot  to  death 
while  trying  to  avenge  them.  Three  other 
Murphys  met  the  same  tragic  fate-  Many 
dramatic  embellishments.  J.  If.  Henderson, 
Mayor  of  Texarkana,  says  there  never  was 
such  a  man  as  Ridge-ley  or  such  u  shooting  af¬ 
fair  in  that  country.  It,  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  drummer’s  yarn,  though  the  “picture 
papers”  gave  the  likenesses  or  the  parties  . . 
....The  Wall  Paper  Pool,  comprising  13  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  in  the 
country,  has  been  in  existence  since  187!)  and 
ends  June  1st.  The  15  have  ponied  their 
earnings  and  divided  the  profits,  keeping  up 
prices.  Sharp  cutting  of  prices  is  expected 

after  the  collapse  of  the  pool . The  N.  Y. 

Senate  Wednesday  confirmed  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Baker  for  Railroad  Commissioners  and 
Austin  Lathrop  for  Superintendent  of  State 
Prisons . W.  O.  Bradley  has  boon  nomi¬ 

nated  for  Governor  or  Kentucky  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans— a  barren  honor . Over  13,000 

coke  workers  at  ConnelLsville,  Pa.,  are  on 
strike  for  higher  wages.  Many  of  them  who 
want,  to  go  to  work  are  forcibly  withheld  by 
their  associates.  Railroad  and  blast  furnace 
employes,  50.000  strong,  forced  to  be  idle  by 
the  action  of  the  coke  men,  are  indignant 

. . . In  Illinois 

alone  there  are  more  “colleges”  than  in  the 
whole  of  Europe,  whereas  one  European  Uni¬ 
versity  lias  more  students  than  the  entire  at¬ 
tendance  at  all  the  colleges  m  Illinois . 

The  present  gas-well  craze  is  t  he  Initial  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  oil  well  craze  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Old  Mottier  Earth  is  being 
bored  all  over  for  gas.  The  oil-well  “boom” 
hasn’t  petered  out  vet, however,  by  any  meuns. 

.  National  Rauk  Examiner,  Hyatt,  of 

Connecticut,  has  1  icon  nominated  as  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  to  succeed  Jordan 
....Gov.  Sflfty,  of  Alabama,  is  to  make  an 
effort  to  improve  the  Coosa  River,  which  for 
hundreds  of  miles  Hows  through  a  rich  coal 
and  iron  region — will  cost  $1,500,000  to  make 

the  river  navigable . Mayor  Roche,  of 

Chicago,  has  already  cleared  out  275  disreput¬ 
able  resorts-mosi  1  y  tufamous  concert-halls  and 
dance  houses.  Many  more  on  the  “black-list.  ” 

- Mayor  Hewitt,  of  this  city,  has  closed  every 

place  of  the  kind  here,  and  made  Sunday  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  by  hermetically  sealing  all  lmuor 
stores  ana  beer  shops  on  that  day.  Even 
hotels  are  not, allowed  to  sell  or  give  their  own 
guests  beer,  wine,  or  liquors  af  their  meals  or 

anywhere  else . The  other  night  Patti 

refused  to  sing  in  Baltimore  because  only 
$8,000  worth  of  tickets  had  been  sold.  Her 

own  share  is  $5,000  a  night ! . A  lot  of 

politicians  who  cheated  at  the  late  elections 
nave  lx-cu  indicted  at  St.  Louis  .....  .  .Gov. 
Hill,  of  New  York,  has  signed  the  Holiday 
Bill.  It  makes  legal  holidavsof  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  September  (Labor  Day),  any  general 
election  day,  and  every  Saturday  from  noon 
to  midnight— n  piece  of  humbuggery.  “Labor” 
will  work  all  the  same  or  lie  docked  of  pay  . . 

. It  is  charged  that  so  extensive  is  the 

smuggling  of  opium  at  San  Francisco  that  in 
the  last  seven  years  the  Government  has  been 
defrauded  out  of  $23,000,000  there.  Probably 

a  great  exaggeration . That  earthquake 

in  Arizona  and  across  the  line  in  Mexico  was 
much  more  extraordinary  and  disastrous  than 
at  first  announced.  Though  the  region  is 
sparsely  inhabited  everywhere,  and  altogether 
uninhabited  in  large  ureas,  nearly  200  people 
were  killed,  mostly  in  Sonora,  Mex.  Rivers 
were  dammed  up  by  mountain  slides,  und 
many  rich  veins  ol'  gold  and  silver  are  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  laid  bare.  A  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  at  Bahispe  destroyed  Moetezuma,  killing 
150  persons.  Several  more  earthquakes  are 

expected  soon  in  Mexico  .  . . . 

The  stove-molden  having  “struck”  in  nearly 
all  stove  shops  in  the  country,  except  in  De¬ 
troit  and  Cincinnati,  the  stove-makers 
of  the  former  place  have  “locked-out”  their 
hands — 53,800— and  those  of  the  latter  threaten 
to  do  so.  The  manufacturers  have  heavy 
stocks  on  hand,  and  the  workers  were  contrib¬ 
uting  liberally  to  the  support  of  the  strikers.. 

•_ . The  Retaliation  Law  against  Canada  is 

likely  to  be  enforced  ere  long,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  seems  to  court  it.  The 
Americnu  schooner  Clara  J.  Friend  was  re¬ 
fused  the  privilege  of  buying  provisions,  the 
other  dayy,  though  the  purchase  of  bait  alone 
had  previously  been  denied.  Our  vessels  have 
been  instructed  to  rigidly  obey  the  law,  but 
there  are  indications  of  speedy  trouble  .... 
The  Liberal  Party  in  the  Dominion  and  a  “solid 
phalanx”  from  the  Muratime  Provinces  and 
Manitobu,  are  reported  to  favor  u  “commer¬ 
cial  union”  with  the  United  States:  simple 
reciprocity .  .The  rush  of  European  immigrants 
to  the  country  is  simply  tremendous.  The  ar¬ 
rivals  at  this  port  lust  Wednesday  amounted 
to  9,003  people — the  greatest  number  that  ever 
arrived  in  any  single  day.  To  show  the  vari¬ 
ous  points  from  which  they  came  here  is  a  list 
of  the  vessels  that  brought  them,  aud  the 
ports  from  which  they  started:  Baltic,  from 
Liverpool,  51  cabin  and  895  steerage;  Elysia, 
Gibraltar,  two  cabin,  809  steerage:  Eider, 
Bremen,  98  cabin,  1,088  steerage;  Normandie, 
Havre,  90  cabin,  928  steerage;  Chateau 
Yquein,  Bordeaux,  1.3  cubiu,  185  steerage; 
Umbria,  Liverpool,  427  steerage;  Palmyra, 
Liverpool,  13  cabin,  743  steerage;  Bolivia, 
Glasgow,  „71J,cabinu  SSO^steerage ;  Wyoming, 


Liverpool,  80  cabin,  809  steerage;  Clieribon, 
Marseilles,  1,179  steerage;  Illinois,  Antwerp 

81  steerage,  and  Helvetia,  Liverpool,  099 . 

Assembly  49  of  t  he  Knights  of  Labor  at. 
Ncnv  York,  lias  formed  two  Chinese  local  as¬ 
semblies.  They  consist  of  cigar-makers,  laun- 
drymen  and  Joint  keepers.  Many  of  the 
Mongolian  Knights  are  Sunday-school  schol¬ 
ars,  and  the  two  assemblies  have  000  members. 
A  third  .will  soon  bo  organized  ...,Tho 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided  that 
from  the  opening  of  next  session  no  cigarette 
smoking  will  be  allowed  bv  the  students  — 
..  Those  British  sealing  schooners  captured 
in  Behring  Sea  by  the  United  States  Revenue 
cutter  Corwm,  which  are  now  at  Ouualaska, 
are  to  be  sold  at.  public  auction  to  the  highest 

bidder,  by  a  U nited  States  marshal . The 

total  number  known  to  have  perished  in  the 
mining  disaster  at  Nanaimo,  Vancouver's  Is¬ 
land,  is  18!),  of  whom  82  were  Chinese  and  107 
whites,  More  than  half  the  white  men  leave 
families . After  all,  it  seems  the  Im¬ 

perial  Govcrment  has  sanctioned  the  New¬ 
foundland  Bait  Bill,  probihitiugtbe  purchase 
of  fishing  bait  and  several  minor  privileges. 
Trouble  is  expected  with  France  whose  large 
fisheries  ou  the  “Banks”  will  be  much  hamp¬ 
ered  . Fifteen-thousand  men  belong¬ 

ing  to  the  various  branches  of  the  building 

trade  struck  at  Chicago, Thursday . 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Fiuance  Minister  of 
the  Dominion,  estimates  the  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  at  $35,000,000,  and 
anticipates  a  deficit  of  $800,000.  The  debt  of 
Cnnada  on  May  1,  was  $225,105,901.  During 
t  he  last  15  years  the  balance  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  $350,- 

000,000  in  favor  of  the  former . Sir 

Churles  Tupper  says  that  if  the  policy  of 
non  intercourse  sanctioned  by  Congress  was 
carried  out,  it  could  be  met  by  the  Imperial 
Government  discriminating  against  grain  ar¬ 
riving  iu  England  from  United  States  ports. 
Such  discrimination  would  greatly  develop  the 
grain-producing  industry  in  Canada.  Sir 
Charles  seems  to  forget  that  the  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  “non  intercourse”  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  failed  to  puss  Congress. 
The  bill  that  did  pass  relates  merely  to  the 
seaeoast  trade,  especially  the  admission  of 

Canadian-caught  fish _ .  Thesuffenng 

from  the  drought  in  Western  Texas  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  severe,  and  even  Central  Texas  is 
suffering.  The  Commissioners  of  Bexar 
County  about  San  Antouio,  have  appropriat¬ 
ed  $5,000  for  public  roads  for  t  he  sake  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  set  t  lers.  Men  will  he  employed  at 
75  cents  a  day  and  paid  wholly  in  provisions. 
Medina  County  advertises  for  a  loan  of  $1,500 
to  be  wholly  applied  to  buying  meal  aud 
meat.  Petit  ions  urge  the  Governor  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  famishing 
people . . . . . 

. Twelve  Irish  constables  who  resigued 

rather  than  aid  in  the  evictions  of  Irish  ten¬ 
ants,  arrived  here  the  other  day  aud  were  at 
once  employed  as  clerks  at  $lA  a  week  byr  a 
Bowery  Clothing  merchant  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment . The  remains  of  u  mastodon  of 

the  largest  size  have  been  discovered  about 20 

miles  from  Atlanta,  Georgia _ ,It,  costs  only 

one  dollar  to  become  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Association;  but  hitherto  there  has 
been  no  extraordinary  rush  to  pay  even  thnfc. 
...  Edward  Hen  of  ibis  city,  owner  of  a  se¬ 
cond-rate  tobacco  shop,  aud  a  shrewd,  miserly, 
poorly  dressed,  but,  extremely  lucky  Wall 
Street  Speculator,  died  the  other  day,  leaving 
about  $2,000,000  to  Mrs.  Wagner,  a  sort  of 
adopted  daughter  and  wife  of  his  hook-keeper, 
with  whom  he  lodged  for  years  in  a  fifth-rate 
east-side  street.  To  his  nephews  and  niece, 
living  across  the  river  in  Williumsburgli,  he 
left  not  a  cent;  but  Mrs.  Wagner  has  agreed 
to  be  content  with  $1,000,000  and  divide  the 
rest  between  his  penniless  relatives  rather 

than  stand  a  law-suit .  Up  to  this  time 

44  railroud  companies  have  tiled  with  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commissioners  for¬ 
mal  petitions  askiug  to  be  relieved  from  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  law,  relatiug  to  the  “long  and 
short  haul”  provision.  Probably  us  many 
more  have  been  received  and  returned  for 
further  information.  A  much  larger  number 
have  been  received  from  trade  organizations, 
private  corporations  and  individuals 
protesting  against  the  suspension  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  in  particular  cases . l’aul  Grott- 

kau,  the  Milwaukee  Anarchist,  was  last, 
Saturday  sentenced  to  a  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment  for  his  incendiary  speeches.... 
. The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Canada,  owns  over  120,000 
acres  of  iund  in  Ireland,  and  his  family  have 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  harsh,  rack- run tiug  landlords.  Always 
absentee  landlords, they  have  had  no  interest  iu 
the  Country  beyond  squeezing  out  of  their 
tenants  every  penny  they  could  raise,  Tho 
present  lord  is  accused  of  being  ns  bad  as  the 
worst  of  them.  While  rents  have  beeu  low¬ 
ered  from  80  to  50  per  cent,  by  other  landlords, 
he  has  refused  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent.  The 
tenants  on  one  of  Ins  estates,  Luggaeurmu, 
while  willing  to  pay  reasonable  rents,  refuse 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  rants  demanded,  and 
Lansdowne’s  agent  has  been  instructed  to 
evict  them.  A  short  time  ago  the  agent  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Marquis  had  agreed  to  a 
reduction;  but  his  lordship  lias  gone  buck  on 
the  agreement.  W  illiatu  O’Brien,  lately  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  editor  of  United  Ireland, 
one  of  the  foremost  Home  Rulers  and  Irish 
agitators,  has  just  gone  to  Canada  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  great  hardships  aud  cruelties  indict¬ 
ed  on  his  Irish  tenants  by  the  Governor- Gen- 
craL  lie  has  been  received  enthusiastically 
at  Montreal  und  Quebec,  where  vast  audiences 
cheered  him,  though  there  has  lieeii  a  very 
strong  antagonistic  element  in  I  Kith  places. 
There  is  likely  to  lie  trouble  iu  Toronto  and 
Other  places  iu  Ontario  where  the  English 
population  is  numerous  and  Orangemen  quite 
strong.  These  all  object  to  an  attack  upon 
the  official  representative  of  the  Queen  as  an 
insult  to  her,  and  say  that.  ( Canadian  faction 
feeling  should  not  be  inibitteredon  account  of 
any  real  or  exaggerated  grievances  suffered  by 
a  few  farmers  in  far  off  Ireland.  From  present 
indications,  public  opinion  in  the  Dominion 
seems  pretty  evenly  divided  iu  the  matter.... 

. .  .The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  has  diverted 
large  contracts  from  the  American  transcon¬ 


tinental  roads  to  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
United  States  Commercial  Agency  at  London, 
Can.,  reports  it  is  having  a  most  disastrous 

effect  on  the  trade  of  the  Dominion . 

The  new  Civil  Service  examination  rules  will 
pay  more  regard  to  practical  than  literary 
mutters.  They  are  to  bo  applied  first  to  clerk's 

in  the  WTnr  Department . The  so-called 

“Anti-fut, liras”  Bill  was  defeated  in  1  he  New 
York  House  Thursday  by  a  vote  of  453  yens 
and  53  nays.  It.  made  it  a  felony  for  any  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  to  sell  for  future  delivery 
in  this  or  any  other  State,  pork,  lard,  butter, 
cheese,  coal,  petroleum,  or  other  “necessity  of 
life”  unless  the  transaction  was  accompanied 
by  a  bill-of-lading  Had  the  bill  become  a 
law  it.  would  have  been  ns  vain  as  an  enact¬ 
ment.  against  thundershowers  in  haying  time, 
for  rich,  unscrupulous  speculators  would  either 
find  some  means  to  evade  it,  or  impudently 
disregard  it  .  .The  Canadian  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  in  Convention  at  Toronto 
last,  week,  passed  a  resolution  against  “Unre¬ 
stricted  Reciprocity”  between  the  UnioD  and 
the  Dominion.  The  Canadian  Central  Farm- 
era’  Institute  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  binding  that  -body  to  urge  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  to  obtain  a  reciprocity 
treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  but 
the  manufacturers,  looking  out.  for  their  own 
interests  only, are  unanimously  opposed  to  atiy 
treaty  which  would  admit  American  manu¬ 
factures  free  of  duty.  They  consider  that 
such  a  measure  of  reciprocity  would  lie  equiv¬ 
alent  to  ultimate  annexation . The  Gar- 

Held  statue  was  unveiled  at  Washington, 
Thursday,  in  the  presence  of  the  President, 
Cabinet,  Generals  Sherman  aud  Sheridan  anil 
other  notables,  military  and  civilian..  The 
Penn.  Higli-Lieeuso  Law  goes  into  effect  Juno 
20.  Fee  for  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  aud  Alle¬ 
gheny,  $500;  smaller  cities,  $400:  boroughs, 
$200;  townships,  $100.  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  grant  licenses.  The  State  gets  one- 
fifth,  the  county  one-fifth  and  the  municipal¬ 
ity  three-fifths  of  thelicen.se  fees . 

The  bill  providing  for  the  holding  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  in  New  York,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  some  weeks  ago, 
passed  tho  Senate  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
but.  as  was  generally  expected,  it  has 
been  vetoed  by  the  Governor . . . 

- •  •  » - 

A  Novel  Treatment  For  Rheumatism. 

If  you  have  ever  had  a  touch  of  this  disease 
you  will  appreciate  what  is  said  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  correspondents  in  reference  to  the  results 
of  treatment  by  Compound  Oxygen : 

Mrs.  Margaretta  Bair,  a  Philadelphia  lady 
living  at  19th  and  Filbert  Streets,  says;  “Near¬ 
ly  twenty  years  ago  i  was  attacked  by  rheu¬ 
matism.  I  suffered  from  it  for  years  aud  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  My  condition 
led  my  physician  to  conclude  that  1  could  not 
live  more  than  a  few  weeks.  About  this  time, 
in  1881,  a  friend  had  beeu  wonderfully  helped  1 
by  Compound  Oxygen.  With  hardly  a  hope 
of  success  I  began  the  treatment.  I  am  no 
longer  an  invalid  in  any  respect.  Rheuma¬ 
tism  is  gone  long  ago."  This  is  only  a  speci¬ 
men.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  similar  charac¬ 
ter  are  on  file  in  tho  offices  of  Drs  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  some 
of  them  are  printed  in  full  in  a  monograph  ou 
“Rheumatism,”  aud  others  iu  a  volume  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages,  both  of  which  you 
may  receive  free  by  mail  for  the  asking.— Adv. 

"  •  »• 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  14,  1887. 

A  large  building  has  been  erected  near 
London,  England,  to  make  paper  of  stable 

manure . The  farmers  about  Toronto, 

Canada,  have  established  a  Creameries  Asso¬ 
ciation,  duly  officered,  who  employ  a  lecturer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  neighborhoods  where 
new  creameries  are  desired  and  impart  full 

instructions  on  the  subject . . A  lurge 

establishment  for  making  perfumery  of  roses, 
geraniums,  orange  blossoms,  etc.,  bus  been 

built  m  Jacksonville,  Fla . .  The  report 

of  the  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  settliug  German  agricultural  colonists  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  states  that  they  have 
bought  a  total  of  7,200  hectares  (17,791  acres) 
of  land,  costing  4,250,000  marks  ($1,001,500— 
about  $59  per  acre).  The  colonists  are  rapidly 

assisting  in  tho  Germanizing  process . 

The  Southern  Express  Company  and  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Express  ( 'ornpauy,  in  com¬ 
peting  for  strawberry  shipments  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga  to  the  north,  have  commenced  a  war¬ 
fare,  and  rates  are  being  slashed  by  both,  and 
have  been  reduced  over  10  per  cent,  already. 
Chattanooga  fruit  growers  are  rouping  the 

benefits . The  health  officers  here 

seized  two  car-loads  of  Western  beef  at  the 
railroad  depot,  and  took  the  meat  (o  the  dump, 
Wednesday . .  .  The  increase  in  the  Rus¬ 

sian  duties  on  imports  recently  put  iu  force 
lias  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  German 
Government  to  a  decision  to  increase  the  Ger¬ 
man  duties  ou  cereals  from  three  to  six  marks, 

ns  a  reprisal. . Advices  from  the  Black 

Sea  ports  state  that  the  grain  shipping  trade  is 
in  a  state  of  feverish  activity.  Exporters  arc 
rushiug  cargoes  to  Germany  in  order  to  glut 
tho  markets  before  the  new  grain  tariff  can 

be  put  m  operation . It  is  officially  aunouno- 

ed  that,  the  German  Government  intends  to 
propose  a  provisional  prohibitive  edict  against 
excessive  grain  imports  prior  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  raising  the  grain  duties . 

The  threatened  increase  of  the  German  corn 
duty  causes  dismay  m  Austria  aud  Hungary, 
as  an  increase  would  entail  serious  loss  in  the 

Austro-Hungarian  Empire . .  ...  .At  the 

second  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Sheep  Shearers’  Association  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Wednesday,  the  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed;  President,  General  James  A.  Robiuson,  of 
Ohio;  Vice-President,  D.  E.  Beatley,  ol  Texas; 
Executive  Committee,  S.  B.  Lusk,  of  New  <- 


York;  W.  S.  Sbellenberger,  of  Pennsylvania; 
R.  M.  Bell,  of  Missouri;  John  Minto,  of  Ore¬ 
gon;  A.  H.  Wildeman,  of  Illinois:  John  L. 
Thompson,  of  Indiana:  W.  G.  Wallbridge.  of 
Kanrai;  P.  Jansen,  of  Nebraska:  W.  F.  Wil¬ 
der,  of  Colorado;  Hon  lienlev,  of  California. 

. France  appropriates  $1.027, 500  a  year 

in  maintaining  vast  horse-breeding  establish¬ 
ments,  chiefly  to  recruit  her  army  horses. 
This  sum  was  reduced  last  year  to  $1,348,600 
by  the  Id ra  of  stallions.  For  the  same  purpose 
Austria-Hnngury  spends $1,000,000  a  year,  and 
Prussia  spends  $100,000  on  the  royal  breeding 
establishments,  besides  which  there  are  15 
other  depots  maintained  at  a  corresponding 
cost. .........  Tho  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 

tho  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and 
Seedsmen  will  be  held  at  Chicago  June  15 — 17. 
A  large  meeting  is  expected,  D.  Wilmot 

Smith.  Galena.  III.,  is  Secretary  . The 

new  “American  Cattle  Trust  Compnny”  is 
really  a  fact.  Its  interests  are  to  he  centered 
in  New  York.  Chicago,  and  the  great  cattle 
ranches of  the  West.  Millionaire  Nelson  Mor¬ 
ris  is  its  conspicuous  bead  in  Chicago,  and  the 
Other  Western  trustees  just  selected  are  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Vogel,  of  the  Fairbauk  Canning 
Company,  Chicago;  ex-Oov  Routt,  of  Colo- 
rodo;  Thomas  Sturges.  President  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Cattle  Compnny,  Cheyenne:  Capt..  Lytle, 
of  Texas;  and  D.  H.  Hern!,  President  of  the 
American  Ranch  Association.  Associated 
with  these  are  a  large  number  of  heavy  East¬ 
ern  capitalists.  It.  is  said  the  $25,000,000  capi¬ 
tal  have  all  been  paid  in . . .  .....  Sherman  & 
Marsh,  barb  wire  manufacturers,  of  Chicago, 
have  assigned  to  N  B.  Judah:  liabilities 
$448,000,  assets  $258,000.  The  failure  of  Scha- 
bel  <fc  Co.,  another  barb-wire  firm,  is  also  an¬ 
nounced.  Their  liabilities  will  reach  $303,000, 
and  their  assets  arc  about  $175,000.  Mr.  Marsh 
attributes  his  failure  to  tho  Inter  State  Com¬ 
merce  Law., . Crop  prospects  in  South 

Carolina  are  reported  more  favorable  than  at 

this  season  in  any  previous  year  since  1882 _ 

. .  .The  famous  cow  “Electa,”  once  worth 
$10,000,  was  sold  to  an  Oil  City  (Pa.)  butcher 
the  other  dav  for  $50  by  her  owner,  A  J. 
Cowan,  of  Venango  County.  Pa.  The  ani¬ 
mal  had  been  spoiled  by  overfeeding . 

. . .  .The  Canadian  authorities  have  declared  a 
99-days  quarantine  against,  cattle  from  this 
side  being  taken  across  the  line  into  the 
Northwestern  range  country . . . 


A  Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Citair,” 
combining  live  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  aud  sold  at  n  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


Crops  &  Atar hots. 


Saturday,  May  14, 1887. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  May  indicates  a  decline  iu  the  con¬ 
dition  of  wheat  of  two  points  since  April  1, 
the  general  average  for  the  whole  country 
beiug  80,  against  95  at  the  same  date  in  1880, 
70  iu  1885,  and  94  in  1884.  The  averages  of 
condition  of  wheat  by  States  are:  New  York 
86,  Pennsylvania  72,  Maryland  84,  Virginia  80, 
North  Carolina  90,  Texas  00,  Arkansas  98, 
Tennessee  90,  West  Virginia,  89,  Kentucky  95, 
Ohio  71,  Michigan  90,  Indiana  87,  Illinois  98, 
Missouri  90,  Kansas  81,  California  89,  Oregon 
101.  Ryu  has  suffered  from  tho  same  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  injuriously  affected  wheat 
but  on  account  of  its  hardier  nature  t  he  gen¬ 
eral  average  is  considerably  higher,  standing 
at  90.8,  against  92.0  on  April  1  and  95.7  at  tho 
same  date  iu  1880.  The  condition  of  hurley  is 
low,  the  average  being  87.8,  against-  96.7  iu 
May,  1880,  aim  82  in  1885.  The  season  has 
been  more  generally  advanced  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  than  usual,  spring  plowing  beiug 
seriously  behind  only  ou  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  to  Pennsylvami  und  ou  the  Pacific 
slope  In  these  sections  it  has  been  delayed 
by  cold  aud  excess  of  moisture.  Elsewhere 
the  work  is  ahead  ol'  an  average  year,  the 
season,  especially  during  April,  having  beeu 
generally  favorable,  with  the  temperature 
above  the  normal  and  the  rainfall  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  The  proportion  already  done  ou  May  1 
is  estimated  at  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  the  amount  usually  completed  at  that 
date  is  about  76  per  cent. 

Potamcs  are  now  being  shipped  iu  very 
large  quantities  from  Novu  Scotia  und  New 
Brunswick  to  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  The 
only  drawback  is  the  want,  of  the  cars,  which 
is  owing  to  the  receut  blockades  on  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  disarranging  the  supply  available 
Heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  are  also  being 
mado  from  Canning  aud  other  Bay  of  Fuudy 
ports  to  Boston,  Bun  York,  Portland,  aud 
other  ports  in  the  United  States,  Owing  to 
the  increasing  demands  on  Nova  Scotia  pota¬ 
toes  every  spring  for  seed  purposes,  the  Nova 
Scotia  farmers  iutend  planting  very  heavily 
this  season. 

There’s  a  big  pool  in  June  wheat  now  in 
Chicago.  The  clique  is  sold  to  have  already 
bought  not  less  than  40,000,1)00  bushels  at 
Chicago,  besides  owning  the  wheat  at  St. 
Louis,  Toledo,  New  York  aud  San  Francisco, 
and  probably  ball  the  wheat  at  Liverpool. 
The  secrecy  of  the  manipulation  is  declared  on 
all  hands  to  bo  amazing  What  millionaires 
are  workiug  the  movement  is  unknown.  The 
brokers  employed  act  ou  cypher  orders,  all 
signed  “Nelson,”  and  all  starting  from  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  Standard  Oil  men.  tho  Nevada 
Bank,  Armour  A  Co.,  and  about.  20  other 
capitalists  are  supposed  to  be  iu  the  pool. 

Wheat  prices  this  week  have  advanced  ir¬ 
regularly  on  manipulation,  dry  weather,  un¬ 
favorable  crop  reports,  stronger  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  aud  free  export  demand.  Flour,  too, 
is  5  cents  to  15  cents  higher.  Indian  corn  is 
more  animated  tor  export,  and  the  options 
have  advanced.  Oats  weakened  after  an  ad¬ 
vance,  owiug  to  free  offerings. 

The  stock  of  wheat  at  Minneapolis  and  St, 
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Paul  on  May  7,  1887,  was  7,682,886  bushels. 
The  weekly  milling  consumption  of  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  is  ubout  500.000  bushels.  Tho 
new  crop  will  not  be  uvaiinble  (except,  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  very  limited  extent)  till  about  the 
last  week  ju  September,  or  for  30  weeks,  Tho 
Minneapolis  nulls  will  require,  therefore.  10,- 
000,000  bushels  of  milling  wheat  prior  to  the 
new  crop,  or  about  2,500,000  bushels  more  than 
was  in  stock  on  May  7.  Duluth,  however, 
contained  10,753,380  bushels  of  wheat  on  the 
date  named. 

The  stock  of  winter  wheat  May  7,  1887,  at 
St.  Louis  was  1,080,132  bushels;  at  Toledo 
1,032,869  bushels,  and  at  Detroit  318,813  bush¬ 
els,  a  total  of  2,431,814  bushels. 

All  accounts  from  California,  Texas  and  the 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  growers  and  local  buyers  of 
wool,  including  those  from  some  of  the  West¬ 
ern  markets,  are  no  less  confident  than  a  your 
ago.  The  prices  reported  to  have  beeu  paid 
for  small  lots  in  Texas  are  relatively  much 
higher^  than  those  now  realized  in  Boston, 
New  York  und  Philadelphia. 

Freight  rates  from  Texas,  east  of  Fort 
Worth,  to  St.  Louis,  have  finally  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  $1  j»er  100  pounds  to  Chicago;  $1.30 
to  Philadelphia,  and  $1.45  to  New  York.  A 
reduction  in  rates  from  California  is  announced 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  new 
tariff  being  $1.50  per  100,  or  the  same  as  the 
Canadian  Pacific’s.  Ii  is  thought  that  this 
will  lead  to  early  shipments. 

in  the  Boston  market  the  sales  of  the  week 
have  been  1 ,956,000  pounds,  as  compared  with 
1,700,000 pounds  last  week  and  1,108,000  pounds 
in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  comparative  prices: 

,  May  14,  ‘88.  May  18,  87. 

Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  X . HAaSlc.  8l«482c. 

Ohio  and  PtMiu .  X\ . .  .330133  33os$t 

Ohio  H  IV tin,  XX  and  above . 33@34  316635 

Michigan  X . 28<&29  SK«iUl 

Fine  Ohio  delaine . 826433  86&87 

No.  1  combing . S-l<9i 35  376o39 

Texas  spring,  12  months . 19(3,23  20^23 

Arrivals  of  hogs  at  Chicago  the  past  week 
have  fallen  below  corresponding  time  last 
year,  but  this  has  been  more  thau  made  up  by 
the  enlarged  number  bandied  at  points  fur¬ 
ther  west;  total  packing  for  the  week  170, (XK) 
hogs,  compared  with  155,000  last  week,  and 
130,060  for  corresponding  time  lust  year;  total 
from  March  1  to  date  t, :2k), 000  hogs  against 
1,170.000  last  year — increase,  100,000,  Prices 
of  hogs  have  been  moderately  reduced,  gen¬ 
erally  10  to  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
outlook  seems  to  favor  a  probable  further 
reduction  in  the  near  future.  Quality  of 
hogs  being  packed  is  now  generally  good. 

There  was  rather  loss  export  movement  of 
hog  products  and  provisions  during  the  week, 
and  speculative  operations  were  also  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  previously.  Prices  have  tuuded 
downward  for  cosh  goods.  Pork  sold  moder¬ 
ately  to  dealers  and  shippers  and  closed  easier. 
On  Thursday,  at  Chicago,  ou  free  settlements 
for  May  and  Juue,  mess  pork  broke,  precipi¬ 
tately,  to  $20.  Western  steam  lard  declined 
here  on  optious  seriously  (with  the  break  at 
the  West),  ou  moderately  active  speculation, 
and  ou  Thursday  closed  heavily. 


Fruits.— Dried.— Apples  —  Fancy  Evaporated,  15c 
do.  choice,  do.  at  litsfatSftc:  do.  prime.  lS^IS'te; 
do.  do.  Stale,  sliced, 4tfc«f«c;  do  do  quarters, 4  to  5c:  do 
Ohio  anil  Michigan  quarters,  bbla,  4  loHhc;  do  West¬ 
ern,  do  bass,  Siete.  Peaches.  North  Carolina,  peeled 
choice,  new.  I6®l«e;  do.  do.  do,  prime.  ia&13e:  do. 
Georgia,  choice,  Maine;  do,  do.  prime  I ;t<4 it c, 
Cherries,  pitted,  SnilOc,  Raspberries  evapor¬ 
ated,  22c:  do.  gun-ilrled.  2lr  Blackberries— 
nrltno,  8  to  8H(c.  Whortleberries  «<37c.  Plums,  1446c. 
Peaches— uupeeled,  sun  dried,  4<4)6o. 

Pkamtts— Have  a  moderate  jobblug  demand  at 
steady  prices,  quoted  at  4x4c.  for  fancy  hand-picked; 
Hto«4c.  for  farmers’  grades. 

vegetables.- Very  little  doing  In  old  potatoes; 
prices  are  about  steady.  Scotch  potatoes  quoted  at 
$2  GO  per  crate  and  sell  moderately  southern  new  po¬ 
tatoes  have  a  good  demand  and  are  steady.  South¬ 
ern  vegetables  In  good  demand;  beets  are  selling  nt 
$1  50642  25  per  orate,  amt  peas  at  i0etn,$2  Ml  per  crate;  all 
others  unchanged.  Potatoes.— State,  Hebron,  #2  404* 
2  50, do,  Burbank.  $2  50*, 2  65:  <lo,  Peerless,  *2  25;  Maine 
and  N.  B  ,  Rose,  $2  50<7i2  75;  Maine  and  N.  B..  Hebron, 
*2  M>i42  75:  Bermuda  potatoes,  $6  OO.t6  50,  Florida  po¬ 
tatoes,  3<#6;  Cabbages,  new,  per  bbl,  *)  noas  25. 
Oulons.  Bermuda  per  crate,  $1  50.  Asparagus,  per  dor,, 
it  to  2  50;  Beets  per  Crate,  ft  :u  to  225;  Beans,  per  crate, 
$1  00  to  5  00;  Cueumbers.  per  crate,  tlr.48  50:  Peas,  per 
crate.  lOo.  to  $2  50;  SpLnach,  per  bbl,  $2  to  2  50:  Squash, 
per  crate,  ftX-jdjc;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  *2  50@3  50. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pome.-  Mess,  quoted  at 
$15  256415  5(1  for  Old;  $16,  new;  $16  256*1750  for  Family 
Mess,  $16  25o#17  25  for  Clear  Back  and  $14  50  for  Extra 
Prime,  utter  City  Extra  India  Mess,  $1:4.41. 5;  Extra 
Mess.  Lu  barrels,  $8  :jll;  Bucket,  $9:  Plnte,  $9  50.  BEEP 
Hams  Quoted  at  $21  50.  Ct’T  M  RATS.  Pickled 
Shoulders,  7c ;  Pickled  Hams,  1  tool  t W«>;  Pickled  Bel- 
lies,  W  lb. quoted  at  T^iT^c;  Pickled  llurns,  11«11UC; 


sota  Patents,  $4  20@4  60;  Minnesota  Bakers.  In  sacks, 
$3  10® 3  25.  Rye  Flrmr  $2  90@3  10  In  bbls.  Buckwheat 
— $2®2  35  per  TOO  Its. 

St.  Louis- Floor.— Steady,  wheat.— Quiet.  No.  2 
Red  cash,  H5®k»Me;  May.  35®85>,fc:  June,  81 W® 8454c) 
July,  814«i<«)H.'c;  September,  stHjwff’c;  Corn.— Easier. 
Cash.  87)40 .  .1  uue,  3j  ‘qc;  .1  uly,  38G«38«o.  Oats.-  Quiet. 
Cash,  27M  to  28%n;  May  27J4C;  J  uly,  24-vic;  August,  24Jt,e. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


‘200  Pore-bred  A  ngora  l.tmts.  Fine  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  Hardier  than  sheep,  and  cheaper  to  keep.  £00 
High  Class  Jersey  Cut tl«s  the  great  butter  breed. 
Home  of  Matilda  irh.  350  pounds  butter  and  16,15344 
pounds  milk  In  one  year.  l£  First-class  young 
butter  Hulls  tor  sale  cheap.  All  prices  reason¬ 
able.  M I L LEK  A-  B LEY, 

...  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa, 
Mention  this  paper. 


Pickled  Shoulders, 7c;  Smoked  Hams.  12.4124*0; 
Smoked  Shoulders,  7*e.  Miboucs.-Long  clear  *m 
New  lork  quoted  at  ssq,c.  Dukssbp  H 008.- Quoted 
at  t'.y'.-.TQ.c  for  all  averse  cm.  Lard. -Western  Steani 
bpot,  Quoted,  e.tb.li'^c;  City  Steam  6  80c:  rctlned.quoted 
t.25c;  Continent,  7.70c.  South  American  May,  7e; 
June.  OOUeiT.iyc;  July,  7.07.97.1  fic:  August,  7.15<d7.2lc.: 
September,  7.22c;  October,  7,28®7.35c 

Chicago  —Mass  For*.  $211  uo  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
$6  65  per  ICO  lbs.  Short  Klh  sides  (louse),  $7  30;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $7  70,  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  $7  75. 

St.  Louts. —Pork. — Old  Mess,  $15  Qfl.  New  do,  $16; 
I.A ED.  At  $6  ti).  Pry  Salt  .Meats.  —Boxed  shoul 
ders,  $6  26® 6  50;  Long  clenr,  $8*8.30:  clear  ribs,  $g®g  »)• 
short  clear,  $8  25(*8  40.  Bacon  Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  25 
(96.50;  Long  clenr,  $8  05  to  $8  25;  clear  ribs,  $3  It) 
(.4$  8  20;  short  clear,  $8  S3*i6  50,  Hams,  $11  25etl4. 

Philadelphia.  — Hkkf. — City  Family,  per  bb!.,  $1050; 
do  packets,  $1150;  smoked  beef,  t ',<X  1«0:  Beef  hams, 
$22  Wl.  FORK,  Mess,  Ih  5tK,tt7;  do,  prime  mess,  new, 
Si  > ,i0«*lrt:  do.  do,  family,  $l7f«,i,#ls.  Hams— smoked,  12 
Wis^c.  Dressed  Hogs,  64®7'  tc.  Laud.— City  Refined, 
J*  do,  Steam,  $,  3?Qi;  tlo,  Butchers’  loose, 

$0.81(4®  1, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Butter— Buyers  still  have  the  advan 
tage  and  (tic  movement  continue  slight.  Elgin  Cream¬ 
ery  Wes  tern  do,  19®5Bc;  state  Creamery  ex- 

tra,  24.524c.  -State  Dairy,  Half-firkin  tubs.  12  to  21c; 
half-tubs,  choice.  '22c;  Welsh  tubs.  Hue,  lH®21o. 
Western  factory,  l.s®i fc;  western  dairy.  I8e;  western 
Imitation  crctimciy,  17® 20c. 

CiiKKgK,— There  Is  no  aspeclal  Ufc  to  tho  trading  and 
the  feellug  continues  weak.  State  Factory,  new.  114; 
12c;  Including  white,  li;1(®iac;  colored,  US*®l2e; skims 

i(0lUi 

Kuos.— Are  doing  a  little  better  with  a  fair  demand 
State,  12k,  to  12Jto;  Western,  12  to  I2^e. 

PHiLADKt.nnA,  Pa.—  flutter  Quiet.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  83o;  Western  Creamery  extra,  23c; 
B.  c.  and  N.  1.  Creamery,  extra,  22® 23c;  Pack¬ 
ing  Butter,  6® fie.  Cheese.- Weak;  New  York  full 
cream,  12®13c:  Ohio  tlats,  choice,  Ii.-ilJc;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  part  tsklms.  H&8C;  do.  full  skims,  lotic. 
Kuos. — Pennsylvania  firsts,  12W  to  U-tic;  Ohio  aud 
other  western  firsts,  I2^e. 

Boston,  Mass.  -Btrrrtcu,  Finn.  Western  extra 
creamery,  25®2*ic:  Eastern  do,  21® 25c.  Cheese  Quiet. 

Eggs— E;isy.  choice  western,  J3J*  to  15c;  Eastern  ex- 
tr&$,  Me*- 

entcAoo,  ill  —  BtTTTKB. — Easy.  Creamery,  16®2lUc, 
uttlry,  Kuum. —  por  duz. 

St.Loi-is,  Mo.— Buttkr, -Quiet.  Dairy,  H®lSc;  creKut- 
ery,  1Nw21c.  i.ggs  BUc. 


Billv  Boelyn, 

De  Brave  Hendrick,  UwaSg 

and  unquestionably  the  best  bull  of  this  breed  in 

the  world 

Special  offerings  of  cows  and  heifers  In  calf  to  these 
valuable  bulls,  and  young  bulls  of  Violet.  Bliley  Boelyn 
and  De  Brave  Hendrick  blood.  Prices  reasonable, 
i  erics  easy.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  PDTE  STOCK  FAEM, 

Holstein  -  Friesian  Cattle, 

Choice  youug  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited.  Inspection  invited. 

.  Edward  f*.  Cave,  Supt. 

Chns.  II.  Fitt'li.  Prop.,  Pepperell.  Mass. 


KKSF.I  . . . CHINA, 

In*,  l.r  '(tut,*,  tl,  rth.lilrr  Sc  York, 
lire  Ply,.  Smiil„l.i„o,  t  ot.nold 
nt  Oifunl  Down  Shrrpinit  I  .a  mb, 
;otrh  loll,,  shi-ph.-rtl  bom,  and 
ancy  Poultry.  8*nd  fort  aulogn. 
ATLEE  BIHPEE  A  CO.Pkila.Pa 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TABL.I8HJ<:D  1 885. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  FLAPS,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Kjral  New  York  lr 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  A  Co..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


CHANNEL  CAN  CREAMERY 


Makes  the  most  Butter,  Raises  aU  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns,  Butter 
\\  orke-rs.  and  all  kinds  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Bomb.  First  arde •  at  whole 
sale.  Agents  wanted  Send  for  circulars. 

I’M,  E.  LINCOLN  t’O., 
Warren.  Mass.,  and  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wisconsin 


A  oeautlful  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  and  FARM  17 
miles  front  N  Y.  City,  consisting  of  43  Acres;  three 
asres  of  urnumental  Grounds,  Lawns,  F.vergreeu  and 
Deciduous  Tree*,  shrubs,  etc  ,  and  a  nne  Lake  of  pure 
St>rlng  Water;  abundance  of  Fruit,  etc.;  a  beautiful 
Grove  of  three  acres;  a  flue  Gothic  House,  containing 
H  rooms;  a  large  Burn  and  outbuildings.  Two  Horses, 
one  Cow,  carriages,  and  Implements.  Situate  about 
200  yards  from  the  "Rural  Grounds."  Price  $7510 
may  remain  on  mortgage.  It  Is  a  beautiful  place 
or  those  who  love  a  healthy  country  local! t  v,  within 
easy  distance  of  the  city  Trains  every  hour  or  so 
Address  or  call.  F.  SCULUET!EK, 

River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  .Jersey. 


An  illustrated  Cntulogue  of  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages  giving  latest  novelties,  aud  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
ou  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co., 
Phila,  Pa . — AdV. 


LATEST  MARKETS, 


LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machines  foe  THRESHING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GRAIN ;  also  Machines  for  SA  WING 

- -  9B|  WOOD  with  Circular  and 

Acknowledged  L^Dws-C'ut  Drag  Saws* 


PRODUCK  AND  PROVISIONS 


JONES 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  May  14, 1887, 


PAYSthe  FREICHT 

5  Ton  \\  agon  Scales, 

Ir*n  Uvert.  aw«T  K*»rin*«,  Bru» 
T are  Beetn  and  Ream  Rnx  for 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

COTTOit. — The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

-  ..  Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 8  5-16  sq,  $u 

Strict  Ordinary .  S4q  9  15-16  9  15-16 

Good  Ordinary .  it  11-16  SU  9ti 

Strict  Good  Ordinary.. 10>s  1U  5-16  10  5-16 

Low  Middling.. . Ud*  10  u-l$  10  11-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..Hi  1L16  Hits  tor. 

Mtddlttig  . H)*4  U  i-ic  it  *i-M 

Good  Middling .  1  IPs  11  5-16  II  ft- 16 

Strict  Good  Middling...!!*,  11  9-16  11  9  16 

Middling  Fair . U«  II  la-16  1115-16 

Falr . l'24s  12  9-16  12  9-15 

Good  Ordinary . 8  1  Low  Middling . 95c 

BtrlclGoodOrd . fi  11-16  1  Middling  .  HR* 

H*y  am,  Straw.-  Fust-class  stock  Is  hi  good  de¬ 
mand  but  the  poorer  qualities  are  dull  and  lie 
£!SLr’ .  Pay  Choice  Tunottiy,  85®90c  No.  !, 
80®8.«;.  No  2,  (Ch®, 70o ;  clover,  mixed  60 a 64c;  Clover, 
.  i  s>»lppUtg,  55c.  Straw  Long  Rye,  QOujkUUc; 
snort  ito,  ont,  wticnr,  2s  to  ;»c. 

Hoes,— American  Hops. -State  1886,  best,  206622c; 
ao  common  to  good.  l.nmlTc:  do  1885  best  ,  9  4 h«;  do 
medium,  ot»»Se;  Pacific  Coast,  tss),  best,  I8i.»20c:  do 
v°“",llon  l,°  8°oo,  Uojlle  do  1885,  good  to  prime  7A9C. 
roreign-  German,  1886,  ix-st,  I8(6,20c;  aud  common  to 


—  •  w.  -  **•»  •  •»«  "iw  pi  icc  ua 

aentlni  -.hi,  p»pn  aud  addrcM 

IDKIS  OF  IlNOH AMTBN, 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


*3-  EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY  &.  QUALITY  of  Work. 

FP  FE.C  '^Address  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

%  PkTKSTYtS  A  80  SO  LX  MANUTACTtlRESa,'' 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


1  0,000  Prickl’d  out  Tansy  Plants.  Choicest  Varic¬ 
es.  strong  aud  very  cheap,  beginning  to  bloom. 

i>.  1’.  HOBART,  Homer,  N.  Y.  ? 


4  8,7;  Rye  Mixture,  $3  farfl  2.,;  Straight,  $1  Hkjt  sv 
Patent,  $t  m,,t8  0U;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 
JCWra.  $4  tu.c$5  to,  city  Mill  Extra  for  West 

1  ml  ten,  $i  T5<ifl4  S4I.  lattor  tu  uow  Sql'thkux  Flour. 
-Common  to  Fair  Extra  at  $3  HG;4  tx),  and  Good  to 
Choice,  $1  10*525.  Rvk  Flour,— Supertlne,  $2  6.5,k2  96. 
Corn  Mkal.  -  Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  5ict2  75; 
and  Brandywine  at  $2  6,\at2  75. 

Boston, -flour.- Dull,  choice  Extras.  $3  2*3350' 
Common  Extras,  $8  tjft  to  4 1)0;  Spring  Wheat  Patents 
prime,  $CJu  to  5  10.  Corn  Firm;  Steamer  Velt  w 
MQe,  Steamer  Mixed,  53c.  Oats.— DulJ.  No.  l  white 
tdovtntjc;  No  2  watte,  88^  to  39c;  No.  3  white  38c. 

l’mi.U'iti-i'ui a — Flour. — Western  and  Pennsylvania 
Superfine,  $2  50  to  $3  00;  do  do  do  extra,  $S  to  *3  50: 
J  eunsylvuida  Family,  #3  75  to  $3  .k  ;  Pennxvlvmtia 
Roller  l  rittviy,  $t  fo  <1  25;  LVlaware  family ,  |t  to  At  NO; 
Uhlo  clear,  to  gt  25;  do  straight,  $1  ,5  to  $1  .VI;  Inrll 
ana  dear,  $t  to  »<  25;  do  straight,  $t  2a  to  i i  so;  st. 
Louis  tuid  Southern  Illinois  clear,  $1  to  $«  35;  do  do 
straight.,  $4  25  to  tl  50;  \V  Inter  wheat  patent.  St  50  to 
*8  00.  'inincsota  bakerv*  clear,  $;■'  34  to  $t  23;  do  do 
straight,  $>  23  to  .*i;  Mhun-.otu  )>atents,  fair  to 
Choice,  $4  Ml  to  »5;  Bye  Flour,  *2  75  to  #2  89  per  barrel, 
WtiKAr  No,  2  Red  In  export  elevator,  JtiLiig9tiV ,  No. 

2  Bed  tor  Mny._t» 'Vdiicqe  do  for  June.  96?b.*u65|,c; 

do  for  July.95.uj95' te;  do  for  August.  9:'-u;«93o,  Corn— 
No.  2  mixed  In  grain  depot.  No,  No.  3  high  mixed  In 
grain  depot,  50 Qe:  wtut  Steamer  quoted  at  59  to  5i»s4o; 
as  to  colot s  aud  location  No.  3  mixed  for  May.  47 
lo  41410; do,  for  JUUe,  17Q  to  47940;  do  tor  July,  is 
to  4.VMi\  do  for  August,  484ya  11040.  oats  No  3 
mUed,  8lo;  No  2  mixed,  35c;  No  6  white,  No.  2 

\S  hlU'.  short  storage,  :'7V:  ilo  regular  sTjQe;  do 
slightly  "ott  grade”  3;  itae.  No.  2  White  tor  Mav,  370, 
W)879tc;  do  June,  37, hi  to  37?jc;  do  July,  38<a)3St6c- tlo  Au¬ 
gust,  JS’Moti.aiV-'. 

CmcAUit.— Flour -Quiet  and  unchangiHl.  Win- 
U-r  Pateuta.  $1  2.\gM  50;  Southern  Winters,  $3  90ei4  10; 
Mkhigan  VV  Utter,  $3  73Qi4  00; Choice  to  Ftutcy  Minna 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOW  ERS 

FROM  SEED.  Out*  Cent  Ettch.  Sbd  For  List. 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 


Fine  Smoothing  Harrows.  Splendid  Riding  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  New  Light  Road  Machines,  The  ‘■•Boss"  Potato 
Digger.  Agents  wanted.  R.  II  4(J'I,  WORKS, 

Riverhcad,  ft.  Y. 


vn.?t  ;''T,,7.-L1VK.— Fowl*.  Jersey,  State,  and  Pcmtuyi- 
vanla,  per  is,  t&gjhi^e;  fowls,  Western,  per  n>.  ISc, 
s«u lH‘r  '3Jtt«l»o;  roosters  young  and  ohl. 
Per  It,  ,V*8c,  turkeys,  per  It  llwl.Se:  dueltrt.  wesretu 

<l0lPtrWUri 

kjeniirtmi.  l>RK^HK1,'’,'urkeys.  fiittey,  perm  I  (e:  tur 

hroitUPI  ;U  *Lai2e,  chickens.  Philadelphia, 

alia  f"w«.  Phiiudt  lphia  and  Jer- 
Mr‘th  U*  U  VMon'  lcod'  Prime,  12ott3c.  Old  cocks, 

mv  U01t' 341  s<»uaba- 

urt'  f,lr:  411  St  8Aa9.'V.,  60  Its 
at  80  ,b*.  ul  «•*»■*.•,;  t"0  lbs.  at  90w96c;  iharps 

m^til  tg.},.  and  rye  feed  SAgjUOe,  screenings  at  65 

siea.iiTa' FHfifi H-  —  A p p  1  es .  in  moderate  demand  and 
nrhS^i^.*0.^  (iouiaud  for  strawberries-  Norfolk 
i'amlVna P01  ,'P"»rt;  Inferior,  15  to  16c;  North 
rood  {Ilei  o' uo',i s  *•*»»*>  «t  12  to  16e:  Tonmwsee 

SKUSWaLU  wlgair  “  “n  “  •»  “« 


KNIFE 

^  CRINDER. 

i-  I  Weighs  but  (8  tbs* 

Can  be  carried  into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St,  New  York. 


AND  REFRIGERATOR.  ! 

Quantity  HrmsED.  Quality  IMPROVED. 
No  sediment  with  either  milk  or  cre&ni. 
Sold  Strictly  ou  Merit.  UTOtte 
st  wholesale  where  we  hsve  no  Agent. 

^M08KLEI  &  TBITCH  ABD  MFfi.CO 

bond  fvr  vixvular,  CUitlvu,  Iowa, 
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THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fox*  t!)c  Doling. 


LETTERS  PROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  lmve  written  you  a  letter,  and  I 
suppose  you  have  almost  forgotten  your  niece. 
The  sweet  peas  you  sent  me  grew  very  luxu¬ 
riantly.  They  were  really  beautiful.  Their 
colors  were  delightful  to  the  eye.  They  have 
six  colors.  We  had  a  joyful  Thanksgiving 
day.  Wo  had  a  Hue  turkey  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner.  It.  was  delicious.  1  wish  you 
hail  been  here  for  dinner.  I  know  you  would 
have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  We  had  many 
other  nice  toothsome  things,  among  which 
some  fine  sweet-cakes  were  very  attractive 
and  delicious.  Our  crops  of  grain  were  very 
excellent  and  abundant.  We  have  several 
tine  turkeys,  some  of  which  are  wild  ones. 
From  your  niece,  N.  e.  woodford. 

Alpina,  W.  Va. 

[Uncle  Mark  wishes  he  could  have  been  on 
hand.] 

Uncle  Mark  and  Rural  Cousins:  1  am 
a  little  girl  13  years  old,  and  want  to  be  a 
Cousin.  I  have  live  sisters,  Elsie,  Anuie,  Mat- 
tie,  Nellie,  and  Mazie;  all  waut  to  be  Cousins. 
We  cun  hardly  wait  till  the  Rural  comes.  1 
read  the  letters  in  the  Rural  every  week. 
We  milk  31  cows.  My  sister  Annie  and  I 
fed  23  calves  this  winter.  Out  of  that  num¬ 
ber  we  are  raising  0.  We  have  three  little 
Jersey  calves  that  we  are  learning  to  lead. 
We  call  them  Mattie,  Nettie,  and  Madge.  We 
had  two  twin  calves  that.  We  named  (Linger- 
bread  and  Sweetcako.  How  are  they  for 
names?  They  were  so  near  alike  that  we 
could  hardly  tell  them  apart.  We  have  made 
a  good  deal  of  garden.  We  sowed  about 
tli  rec-fourths  of  ail  acre  of  onion  seeds.  We 
have  some  nice  lettuce  to  eat  now ;  the  seed 
was  sown  in  February  in  cold  frames.  Pupa 
planted  about  2,000  fruit  trees  this  spring,  and 
we  girls  held  the  trees  for  the  men. 

Wayne-boro,  Pa.  vinnik  good. 

[Gingerbread  is  my  favorite,  I  guess.  My 
mother  used  to  make  good  gingerbread,  and  I 
would  like  to  get  some  like  it  now.  We  are 
glud  to  have  you  all  come  in  the  club. — V.  M.] 

Dkau  Uncle  Mark;  I  have  been  attend¬ 
ing  school  since  last  September,  an  1  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  June,  and  as 
you  all  kuow,  when  one  is  going  to  school 
thtre  is  not  much  time  for  writing  letters. 
We  received  the  Rural  Free  Seed  Distribution 
some  time  ago.  Last  year  we  plautt’d  the 
Rural  Oardeu  Treasures,  mid  they  were  very 
pretty.  We  are  going  to  plant  them  this  year 
and  give  them  extra  good  care,  and  see  how 
nmuy  dilferent  kinds  of  flowers  we  can  raise 
from  them.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  flowers, 
and  we  always  raise  a  good  many  (if  the  hens 
don’t  scratch  them  up).  We  have  tried  sev¬ 
eral  ways  to  keep  them  out  of  one  flower  beds, 
but  wo  do  not  have  very  good  success.  Do 
any  of  you  kuow  a  good  way  to  keep  them 
out?  Perhaps  Uncle  Mark  can  tell  us  some 
good  ways,  for  1  presume  he  raises  flowers. 
I  do  think  the  hens  might  find  some  other 
place  to  scratch  beside  in  our  flower  beds, 
for  r  is  such  a  disappointment  to  have  the  hens 
scratch  them  up  when  you  have  lukou  so  much 
pains  in  preparing  the  beds  and  sowing  the 
seeds,  and  watching  the  plants  grow,  when 
they  are  small,  and  then  when  they  are  about 
an  inch  high  to  have  an  old  hen  and  her  chick¬ 
ens  get  in  and  scratch  them  all  out  but  three 
or  four  that  she  did  not  notice.  If  nuy  one 
can  tell  us  any  way  of  keeping  them  out  I  am 
sure  we  will  bo  very  much  obliged,  indeed. 

MILLIE  UALDW1N. 

r I  have  tried  various  ways  and  never  had 
any  success  except  in  keeping  the  hens  shut 
up.  Then  they  can’t  get  out  to  do  any  damage. 
XV hen  I  was  younger  1  could  chose  them  away, 
but  1  am  pretty  old  to  do  that  now.  -U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  One  of  our  neighbors 
caught  an  oppossum  in  bis  pig  pen.  He  did 
not  know  wlmt  it  was  so  he  took  it  to  Delavan 
and  about  100  people  came  to  look  at  it,  and 
among  them  were  two  darkies,  and  when  they 
saw  it  they  said  it  was  an  oppossum.  There 
was  never  oue  known  to  lie  around  here  be¬ 
fore.  Last  week  we  all  bad  the  measles;  that 
is,  my  two  brothers,  and  two  sisters  and  my¬ 
self.  We  all  were  very  sick.  W e  all  are  quite 
well  now.  We  have  very  nice  weather 
now.  Pa  has  sowed  ten  acres  of  outs  and  is 
plowing  now.  Your  Niece, 

Delavan,  XVis.  jsklla  shimmins. 

[The  negroes,  at  the  South,  are  very  fond 
of  ’possum  burning.  They  like  baked  ’possum 
too.  It  seemed  to  mo  that  it  must  taste  like  a 
woodchuck.  1  had  to  eat  a  piece  of  a  wood¬ 
chuck  once,  and  shall  never  forget  how  it 
tasted  — u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  a  boy,  11  years  old.  I  live 
on  a  farm  of  120  acres,  I  go  to  school.  Pa 


has  taken  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  18 
years,  and  ho  says  that  he  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  it.  We  have  four  horses  and  nine  cows. 
Pa  has  put  in  10  acres  of  oats  this  spring.  Ms 
planted  the  flower  seeds  and  they  were  pretty. 
My  largest  brother  and  I  planted  the  melon 
seeds;  they  did  not  come  up  very  well,  but 
when  they  did  we  tended  to  them.  Two  of 
the  melons  weighed  flobf  pounds.  For  my 
pet  1  have  a  baby  brother  six  weeks  old.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  send  a  pretty  name  for 
it.  Yours  truly,  Freddie  a.  mickey. 

Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

[I  don’t  like  “pretty”  names  for  boys.  They 
are  nice  when  the  boy  is  a  baby  and  is  cun¬ 
ning,  but  when  he  gets  to  be  n  man  the  pretty 
name  does  him  no  good.  We  w'ant  everything 
about  a  man  that  will  make  him  manly. 
— tr.  M.]  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Please  answer  a  few 
questions  for  me.  I  am  learning  to  bud, 
graft  aud  propagate  plants.  Now  what  I 
want  to  know  is  this:  1.  Are  budded  apples 
and  pears  as  good  as  root  grafted  ones?  1  do 
not  see  where  the  difference  is,  though  I  am 
told  that  budded  trees  are  no  good.  2.  Under 
the  apple  and  pear  trees  a  good  many  seed¬ 
lings  come  up  from  the  fruit  that  dropped  the 
year  before;  will  not  those  make  good  stocks? 

Your  Nephew, 

Madison  Co.,  Ills.  WM  jackbon,  jr. 

Ans. — 1.  Experience  and  observation  have 
pretty  well  demonstrated  that,  as  between 
trees  budded  near  the  crowd,  upon  one  or  two 
year-old  seedlings,  using  the  entire  root,  and 
those  root-grafted  upon  sections  (short  pieces] 
of  seedling  roots,  the  budded  trees  are  more 
productive,  if  not  also  more  hardy.  The  pre¬ 
valance  of  root-grafting,  ns  compared  with 
budding,  arises  rather  from  the  fact,  that  it  is 
cheaper  and  in  some  respects  more  convenient; 
rather  than  from  a  belief  that  it  produces 
better  or  healthier  t  rees;  although  such  root- 
grafts  of  very  hardy  or  vigorous  varieties  are 
sometimes  employed  to  be  top-grafted  at 
standard  bight,  with  more  tender  or  feeble 
growing  kinds.  2.  These  seedlings  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  as  good  stocks  as  those  usually  em¬ 
ployed  for  such  purpose,  which  are  grown  by 
millions  from  the  seeds  washed  from  the 
pomace  of  refuse  fruit;  but  the  best  way  to 
secure  good  seedling  stocks  would  be,  to 
select,  not  the  finest  fruits,  but  those  yielding 
the  largest,  plumpest  and  most  perfectly  de¬ 
veloped  seeds,  recollecting  that  we  are  aiming 
to  produce  the  soundest  trees;  and  that  to  do 
so,  we  must  plant  good  teed.  When  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  produce  improved  fruit,  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class  of  considerations  must  prevail. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl  10 
years  old.  We  have  two  cats  aud  three  dogs, 
a  cow  aud  a  horse.  One  of  our  cats — the  big¬ 
gest  one — climbs  up  the  viues  to  the  roof  of 
our  piazza,  then  she  jumps  up  on  the  outside 
of  Mamma’s  window  sill  and  rattles  the  shut¬ 
ters  to  be  let  in.  I  liko  to  read  the  letters 
from  the  Cousins.  I  hope  you  will  have  room 
to  print  my  letter.  I  would  like  to  be  one  of 
the  Cousins.  doha  french. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

[I  saw  a  cat  last  winter  that  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  a  house  so  as  to  get  a  warm  place  by 
the  side  of  the  chimney.  She  was  there  every 
day.— u.  M.j 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  intend  to  be  a  farm¬ 
er.  I  bought  a  pair  of  grade  Devon  steer 
calves  last  spring  and  have  broken  them  to 
the  yoke  and  to  the  cart.  I  intend  to  work  on 
the  farm.  I  help  Pa  milk  and  feed  pigs  and 
chickens  and  feed  cattle  and  help  wash  and 
wipe  dishes,  but  would  rather  ride  horse  to 
cultivate  and  plow  corn  and  potatoes. 

Wilton,  Conn.  HARRY  B.  JACKSON. 

[We  want  lots  of  good  fnrmers  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  want  those  who  like  to  farm,  aud 
not  those  who  are  forced  into  it.  Roys  do  not 
generally  like  to  wash  dishes,  but  there  is  no 
disgrace  in  the  work,  especially  when  it  is 
done  to  help  mother. — u.  m.] 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  oven  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  he  cleansed  and  the  system  Invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  (live  It  a  trial. 

"  Last  spring  my  two  children  wore  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  1  should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla-  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  h withy  over  since.  1  do  fool  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  mo.” 
Mus.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Maas. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  J.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass- 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  is  conceded  by  nil  or¬ 
chard  Isis  as  uceessnry  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  and  oui  111  for  Imtul  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

KLD 


FI  I 


KOJtCB  PUSI  I*  OO..  Lock  port,  N.  V  . 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  RAIL 

This  Is  the 
only  jif  rf  rot 
Fall  made. 
There  are  no 
seams  In  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt  .  1 1  has 
n  perfectly  lit 
Una  strainer, 
which  can  tic 
I  ns  l  a  ally  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 
every  purl  of 
the  pail  mny 
he  yuiekty  and 
thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  strain - 
•Arievna).  ere  can  be  oh 

talned  nt  any  time. 

The  Fall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  all 
respects  the  best  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Bpectai  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  ativ  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  Sficentfi;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Bend  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


UIWKLli,  MAKS. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

_  KEI^L-OCHJ’H 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  RUTTER 


FROM  KV  Kit  BFCOJIDG  RANCH). 

Endorsed  tty  George  It.  Douglas.  taq.,  Ex  F resident 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Pulunm  Con  Win,  Esq  .Manager 
Thurber,  Whyiuud  At  Co,’*  Rutter  Department.  New 
York  City.  <  ol  Wui,  Crosier,  Nnrlhport,  L  I„  N.  ' 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co..  Charles  Pabanne,  UtuT  Manager, 

...  .  ...  xt  V..,.  I  ...... -4.. /i  »>  A  .-Ifirtu  1/ tj  it  xf 


St!  Loulu,  Mo.,  ami  othur*.  Sue  iwitrlWMi  Agriculturist, 


U  tit'll.  1  ti  tlMHIl  S*.  La'll  1 

Knufrnun,  Terr*’  ItDlluun;  \Y.  ^  .  rlthhui,  Soulh- 

tutlil,  l*.  I.;  Frank  Staton  un«i  t*.  J.VIuts,  Now  LomJou, 
Conn  ,  U.  A  WuKgamari,  Houston.  Texas:  B.  t».  Mar 

Rich,  Marietta, 
Tanner 
a.  Ala.; 

.  . . lolm  P. 

Loans,  lit,  Jackson.  V* .-  Charles  A.  Muller,  llcokmun. 
N.  Y.;  Homer  Uumsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.'-S 
J,  ll.  Tom  pieman,  Broadway,  Vft.;  ,1.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
field,  (Hilo:  butter  Preservative  Balt  On..  New  York 
Cliv.  N.  Y.,  and  dealers  In  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  states. 

hV’IteV  I’KKsVjtVATIVE  HALT  CO., 

Officii  asd  Factory, 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  City.  N.  V. 

PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

1  Patented  March  28d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
f  Milk  In  all  titles 
ami  Towns,  tr 
A  IONQ-NEEDEO  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WIIITEMAN, 
73  Murray  St.,  NEW  YOKE. 


MANILLA 


ST  RO  N  ft,  WATER-PROOF,  Urn  ,  not  runt 

or  r little.  Is  »I»A  SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER 

nt  Half  the  CW.  OuiImM  lha  building.  CARPETS 
•nd  lll’C  H  of  »»me.  doable  U>*  weu  of  oil  elcihi.  Catalogu* 

W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN.N.J, 

Minneapolis.  '-v  Omaha. 


ari"  -nne  m 

M  ■ 

St.  Lomu, 


FRIENDS,  Lr/ln 

In  uny  way  Inture&tvrt  In 


or 


-  HONFY 

in  uny  way  Interested  in  "“*,0  ilUli  Ll  1 
we  will  with  pleasure  semi  a  sample  copy  of  the 

SEMI  MONTHLa  QLEANI1703  IN  BEE  CuLTUEE, 

with  a  descriptive  price  list  of  latest  Improvements  In 
Hives,  Honey-Kxlraclors.  Co  mo  foundation ,  section 
Honey  Boxes,  n  11  hooks  and  journal*,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  Hoe  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Simply 
send  your  address  jilninly  wttten  to 

A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  O. 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&Q.R.R. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Oars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  In  Union 
Depots  at  Its  termimPpoints, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
floute  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St.  Louis  to 


DENVER. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

OMAHA, 

KANSAS  CITY, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

For  Tickets,  Bates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  tines,  or  address 
T.  d.  POT  lift,  H,  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  0.  M.  Q.  P.  A  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  811,000  words, 
S20  pages,  send  10c.  Ill  (.tumps  lo  Paul  Morton,  Chicago 


ST.  PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
ST.  JOSEPH, 
ATCHISON. 


K0SSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

ts  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore  Is  the  beet  and  most 
durable  Paint  Tor  Tin,  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc  .  will  not  crook  or  perl  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ItOSSlB  IKON  O It F.  PAINT  DO., 

OffdciiHlturg,  N.  Y. 


HSISrootbeer 


Makes  Five  Gallons  of  a  delicious.  Sparkling 
ttMiiiwninoo  l)i'vora#o,  StrnnKtnt3fH»  find  |>un- 
I’ioh  tl»H  blond,  It«  purity  And  dnlioiwy  command  it 
to  all.  Sold  by  druK*n»tti  and  atorokoopuw  overy  where. 


4  lien  per  Ilian  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

for  Outbuildings,  shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  PA  HOT.  Bcti.ic  Mvni  i'aCTIHIKR, 
Send  for  Circular.  ?U  KILRY  ST  ,  HUSTON. 


A  Type  Writing 

Collrgr  |'. nil'll' 
lfU  with  rult 
wt  .clMonch. 

itig  loiwoni  tu  oithcrurl,  10  otn. ;  hath  art*.  ‘JO  «t*. 
No  (lamp*  ui'o«|itod.  Bond  »ilvcr  or  pound  nolo, 
'l'hojo  leaaona  are  ooinplota,  ami  aro  the  taruo  from 
which  (tuilonU  arc  taught  at.  lluvon'H  Colliigri,  ami  which 
enable  ub  to  Ot  elmlnnU  for  Hliort  llaml  and  T)  p«  Writing 

olhoo  poiiUimi in  Three  'lout  Its’  tit .  The  lewonr  are 

lately  the  work  ot  Mr.  Curtin  Haven,  can  he  Ivarnotl  at  homo 
by  a  child,  and  oamtol  In,  ohtuined  except  at  one  of  Ihivati'* 
O'llrgon  The  Christian  ijlurrrrr,  Baltimore,  Sid.,  sivs. 
••  They  aro  n  grant  advitnou  beyond  otlmr  *y»teiii*,  making 
the  ftoou tuition uf  Short- 1 laud  oninpai'ittlvaly  omv  "  Addrov* 
either  ,.l  Haven't  (Milage*  New  York,  N.  Y. :  Philadelphia 
Va.  t  Chicago,  III.  ;  Cure  I  u  mitt,  O.  i  dan  Francisco,  C.U. 

(PC  to  tfH  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.80,  FREE, 

Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

llrtvtVNter  Mutely  lleiti  Holder  Co.,  Holly, SHch, 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


HUMPHREYS’ 
^Homeopathic  Veterinary 
Specifics  for 

[HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP* 
DOGS,  HOGS,  POULTRY. 

^Usei  by  U.  S.  Gorornm’t. 

Chart  on  Rollers, 

_  and  Book  Sent  Free. 

Humphreys’ Med.  Co.,  109  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


HUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC 

SPECIFIC  No. 

The  only  Buccessful  remedy  for 

Weakness, 


28 


In  use  30  yoara. 

Nervous  Debility,  ,  , 

and  Prostration,  fron/ovnr-work  or  other  causes. 
*1  nor  vial,  or  5  vials  and  largo  vial  powder,  for  $5. 
BOLD  BY  itni'iidisrs.  oreent  postpaid  on  rooeiptot 

twice. _ llumulircin’  Medleluu  to,,  lt)l>  iullvu  ttt.,  i>.  Jf. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

(Jnpitnl  l*nid-np  .  81. 000,000 

Offers  Its  «  Per  I'ent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500, 
$1,000  nml  $5, COO.  running  ton  years,  to  Ti  us- 
leeti,  liiinrdliuia,  nud  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  l>y  First  Mortgages  on  Keui  estate  worth  three 
times  the  iititoum  of  the  loan,  nml  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Triixl  f'mnpniiy  uf  New  \  ork.  Trustee. 
Seettred  also  by  the  entire  paid,  upeapltal  Of  $1.000, COO. 

It  also  offer-  (HARANTFEDHIX  PF.lt  <  ENT. 
flmt  tnorigitgiH  on  Ivntisus  C  ity  business  property  and 
improved  furtne  lu  K  ansas  and  MISSOURI. 

KOI  AND  U.  CONKLIN.  SKCRK'I'ARY , 

Equitable  Building,  New  York. 
lUcKur*  M orgtt  it  tV  Brennnn,  Providence, R.  I., or 
John  !U.  (shrlgloy,  111  Walnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL. 

UUPTUKK  RETAINED  ANI>  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  ease 
reducible  or  refund  your  me 
ney,  also  to  cure  tiny  neeept 
ed  08*0  our  Medicated  Soft" 

Pud  and  Rupture  Solution 
cures  bad. cttBOH  of  direct  and  serotal  hot 
nut  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydroee't 

Vurlcoeele,  nml  sperniatorheaaueeoMBfullv 
trcaleil.  either  at  office  or  by  correa nond- 
enee.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
instruction,  call  Oil  or  address 

SANITARIUM.  77‘t>  Fuat  Murket  Street, 
ludlnunpnltM,  ludiunn. 


CHICAGO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  touching  und  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed,  Regular  winter  session  for  ism- 
1888  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  Information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  II UGH  EH,  M.  ll.  t\  V.  S., 

*5 37  and  85UO  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

PATENTS 

r.  a.  LEHMANN,  SoLiotroa  or  Patihti,  WMhlnxton,  D.  0. 
No  chart*  onUu  pfttant  U  wonrad.  Sand  for  Circular. 


AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  analysis  of  Prof.  F.  B.  Wilson,  poltuth 
•I.M)  per  cent.;  nitrogen  equal  to  3  per  cent.  Ammonia. 
Put  up  lu  3001b.  bags  nt  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AMD 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contain*  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  16  per  cent.  Ammonia  aud  16  per  cent.  Potash. 

WM.  DAVISON  A  CO., 

HuJUlmorc,  Mil. 


Fertilize  your  Lawns  with  WEN-r 
DELLS’S  INODOROUS  FERTILIZER. 
Warranted  as  strong  as  any  in  the  Market. 

Five  pounds,  80  cents;  25  pounds,  $1; 
50  pounds,  if  1.75;  100  pounds,  $2.75; 
200  pounds,  $1.60. 

F.  H.  WENDELL, 

Fair  view,  IV.  J. 

GUTTA  -PERCH A  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  ICimlly  Applied,  Fire  Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

Fob  Factor  lift),  Mills,  Barns,  sunns,  Etc. 

Empire  Rooting  Co., 

•i57  North  pith  SI.  P  iludelpltlit,  Pit, 
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.REVERSIBLE 


Runs  Right  or  Left 


WESTINGHOUse 


marriages  otherwise  enteral  should  be  de¬ 
clared  null  and  void.  It  is  evident  that  if  wo 
are  to  shut  olT  divorce  cases,  we  must  begin  at 
the  root  of  the  matter  and  endeavor  to  stop 
the  foolish  marriages  which  delight  divorce 
lawyers.  _ 

Juanita,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
Hoston .  Mass.,  is  a  romance  of  Cuban  life.  It 
is  a  strange  story,  loosely  put  together,  and 
with  little  or  no  plot,  yet  for  all  this  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  picture  of  the  Cuban  life  of  50 
years  ago,  that  lias  ever  been  prepared.  It  is 
written  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  and  takes  rank  with  that  novel  as  a 
terrible  picture  of  slavery.  Cuban  slavery 
was  far  worse  tliun  that  in  our  own  country. 
The  phases  of  it  presented  in  this  book  are 
simply  horrible;  and  yet  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  pictures  arc  true  ones.  From  all  that  we 
can  learn  of  Culm  and  its  people,  wo  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beautiful 
island  is  a  veritable  plague  spot,  so  far  as  in¬ 
telligence  and  morality  are  concerned.  We 
liave  no  place  for  Cuba  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  strongest  scenes  in  any  modern 
novel  is  that  in  “The  Story  of  a  New  York 
House'’  where  old  Mr.  Dolph  meets  his  vaga¬ 
bond  son  on  the  threshold  of  his  house.  It  is 
during  the  horrors  of  the  draft  riots  when 
negroes  were  killed  without  mercy.  A  run¬ 
away  negro  begs  for  protection  at  the  Dolph 
house  and  is  taken  in.  Then  tbo  mob  thunder 
at  the  door.  Old  Mr.  Dolph  opens  it  to  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  worthless  son, 
who,  as  leader  of  the  mob  demands,  the  negro. 
It  is  a  tine  picture.  Not  less  striking  is  the 
last  scene  where  the  poor  old  uiau  dies. 

Littx.k  Loud  Fauntlkroy  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant,  though  quite  improbable  story'.  The 
little  lord  could  hardly  be  called  a  boy;  he 
was  a  little  old  man.  It  is  well  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  boys  are  boys.  A  world  made  up  of 
such  little  old  people  would  hardly  be  worth 
living  in.  The  fact  that  the  gruff  and  gouty 
old  lord  began  to  recover  Ins  health  when  his 
spirits  improved  is  said  by  doctors  to  be  true 
to  life.  Sickness  is  well-nigh  impossible  while 
one  is  happy. 

The  Century  Life  of  Lincoln  seems  destined 
to  run  several  years  yet.  We  have  been 
given  a  complete  history  of  Kansas.  Now 
we  would  like  to  know  something  about  Mr. 
Lincoln. 


gUisiccUanrou,9 


ICKTABUSHKIl  1K.VA 

—  orsr  iihotiiehw, 

NSW  TOSS  STATS  D2AIN  TILE  AND  FIPE  W0SX3, 

HAIX  orncs,  7«  THIRD  A  VK„  A  LB  A  XV.  X.  V. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE- 

Over  is  laches  loop.  Uy  cargo  or  snulle*:  quantity. 
Our  now  I tn proved  machinery  makes  so  nttrlor  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore, 
first  premium  whorrvor  exhibited.  Price  lba  oa  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  forsale. 

QET  THE  BEST  AND  SIMPLEST! 


THE  BEST 


The  draft  BUCKEYE  FOLDING  BINDER 

Is  the  Ugli  lest- running  elevator  Binder  In  the  world.  The  year  1888  demonstrated  this  In  thousands 
of  harvest- tliilcls,  and  we  stand  ready  to  maintain  this  clnim  against  any  and  all  comers  liy  actual  tests 
ot  draft  In  t  he  harvest  of  1887.  Its  merits  in  the  Held  are  unequaled  by  any  hinder  in  existence. 


We  also  Manufacture  Bnrkryc  Down  Binder*,  Buckeye  Tnblr-K»|tcs  aud  Droppers, 
and  the  World-Renowned  Buckeye  Mowers, 

Which  for  thirty  years  have  been  the  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  this  class  of  machines. 
Call  on  our  nearest  agent  and  examine  samples,  or  send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

AULTMAN,  MILLER  <3c  CO.,  -  -  AKRON ,  OHIO. 


PERSONALS. 


HIGGANUM  M  F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  HIUGANUM,  CT. 

Warehouse,  No.  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Draft,  Light  Weight  and  Strong. 


Ttte  late  W.  C.  de  Pauw  left  a  fortune  var¬ 
iously  reckoned  at  from  810,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000.  During  his  life  he  gave  awTuy  about 
$4,000,000, 

Tire  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  recently  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  since  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  occasion  was  a  review 
of  the  2U,000  troops  of  the  Madrid  garrison. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton's  hair  has  become 
snowy  white.  His  face  is  colorless,  and  that 
look  of  calm  benevolence  which  marked  his 
features  in  the  days  of  his  diplomatic  success 
has  entirely  vunishod. 

A  Dakota  woman,  who  wanted  a  fur  cloak, 
trapped  minks,  tanned  the  skins, and  sent  them 
to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  These  have  been 
made  into  a  handsome  cloak,  for  which  she 
has  been  offered  $125. 

Germany,  with  a  population  of  about  45,- 
000,000,  supports  22  royal,  princely  aud  ducal 
families  at  a  direct  cost  of  over  $15,01)0,000 
from  the  public  funds,  besides  large  incomes 
from  private  landed  aud  other  possessions. 

The  Czar,  Cznriuu  and  principal  members 
of  the  Imperial  household,  will  attend  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  Don  Cossacks  two  weeks  hence, 
ami  already  troops  are  stationed  along  the 
railroad  to  protect  the  train  in  which  they 
will  journey. 

Queen  Kaptolani,  of  the  Hawaiian  Is¬ 
lands,  who  is  being  feted  in  our  chief  Eastern 
cities,  suffered  from  homesickness  on  her 
voyage,  but  she  took  great  delight  in  visiting 
the  objects  of  interest  in  San  Francisco.  She 
is  40  years  of  ago. 

Mu.  Gounod  was  recently  asked  how  much 
time  girls  ought  to  devote  daily  to  the  study 
of  the  pianoforte  in  order  to  perfect  their 
education.  “As  little  time  as  po  sible,”  he 
replied,  “for  those  who  arc  not  goiug  to  make 
it  their  profession.” 

Mr.  John  L.  Mitchell,  the  son  and  heir  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  Milwaukee, 
is  short  in  stature,  with  a  shrewd  Scotch  face. 
He  has  a  Hewing,  full,  browa  beard,  which 
reaches  half  way  down  to  his  waist,  and  wears 
steel-bowed  spectacles. 

Some  five  years  ago  Isaac  Osterhout,  be¬ 
queathed  $200,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  library  at  Wilkesbatre,  Pa.,  provided  the 
fund  should  accumulate  for  five  years.  His 
widow  died  last  week,  and  the  fund,  is  thereby 
increased  to  nearly  $400,000. 

Gait.  Ericsson,  of  Monitor  fame,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  first  steam  fire-engine  somewhere 
about  1840,  is  over  80  years  old.  He  lives  on 
St.  John’s  Park  iu  New  York.  He  works  12 
hours  a  duy.  aud  for  exercise  takes  brisk 
walks  and  practices  sharp  gymnastics. 

Queen  Victoria  is  described  as  possessing 
a  short,  stout  figure,  a  face  with  the  long 
upper  lip  aud  cold,  blue  eye  of  the  Georges, 
straight  bandeaus  of  gray  hair,  a  rather 
flushed  complexion,  a  most  graceful  walk  and 
a  sort  of  sweet,  venerable,  natural  dignity 
aud  power  about  her. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  expresses  his  inability  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  praise  the  prelates  of  the  United 
States,  who  at  the  Plenary  Council  of  Haiti- 
more  with  weightiest  words  condemned  in¬ 
temperance  as  “a  perpetual  incentive  to  sin 
and  a  fruitful  root  of  all  evils,  bringing  the 
families  of  the  intemperate  into  the  direst 
ruin,  and  drawing  numberless  souls  down  to 
everlasting  perdition.” 


Not  Find  V’?® 

trablc  with  years, 
travellers  than  Stanley  |  *ecd  saved  from  the  odds 
ends  of  various  crop*}  seed  raised  from  unsalable 
onions,  headless  cabbages,  spraugling  carrots,  or  refuse 
(/•*»*  Mhoays  happy  to  rAe my  tttd  slot k. }  But 
you  waul  Northern  seed,  houcstly  raised,  home 
grown  (not  more  than  two  other  catalogues  contain  as 
many),  seed  warranted  (see  the  cover),  valuable  novelties,  some 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other,  send  for  my  vegetable  and 
flower-seed  catalogue  for  1887,  FREE  to  alL  It  contains  60  varie¬ 
ties  of  Beans,  43  o!  Pea  s,  41  of  Cabbages,  53  of  Melons.  44  of 
Com,  etc.,  etc,  beside*  a  large  and  choice  vanety  of  flower  reed. 


WASHER 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Judge  E.  H.'  Bennett,  in  the  Forum,  has 
an  able  article  on  “Marriage  Laws.”  There 
is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Probably' 
thousands  of  unhappy  marriages  are  con¬ 
tracted  which  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  courts.  This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  duo 
to  the  present  marriage  laws.  The  fact  of  it 
is  that  it  is  too  easy  to  get  married.  Hasty, 
indiscreet  and  improvident  marriages,  in  nine 
caseR  out  of  ten,  result  in  unhappiness.  Even 
after  all  the  warning  that  1ms  been  given, 
every  year  secs  thousands  of  men  married  to 
women  who  are  totally  unfitted  by  nature,  ed¬ 
ucation,  habits  or  associations  to  form  the  true 
companion  and  friend  which  a  happy  mumugo 
demands.  Judge  Hennett  would  rnise  the  law¬ 
ful  age  of  marriage.  This  age  for  girls  should 
bo  21  at  least — certainly  unless  parents  or 
guardians  consent,  Fo  marriage  should  be  de¬ 
clared  legal  unless  a  public  registry  of  the  in¬ 
tention  to  marry  is  made,  so  that  friends  or 
relatives  may  prevent  clandestine  or  foolish 
marriages.  AH  marriages  should  be  solemn¬ 
ized  iu  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Those  who 
perform  the  ceremony  should  have  power  to 
put  the  parties  under  oath  as  to  their  age,  sit¬ 
uation,  etc.  The  laws  regulating  the  marriage 
erotuony  should  be  made  peremptory,  AH 


1  HAY  CARRIER 

Send  for  Free  Clrcn- 

- j...  _  lars  and  Prices. 

2sIc.xi.tJ.oaa.  tJb.ls  Payor. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wi 


N  Ety 

|k#-THODs. 

"  BESJ  W0F\l\, 
RinftFQ 


ANY  THREE  HARROWS 

ON  THE  MARKET. 


ACENTS  WANTED&'JSSSo* 

PROOF  that  Agents  an?  making  from  S75  to  8  I  50  per 
month.  Farmors  make  $e.SKt  tu  $Anu  during  tn«  winter,  La. 
dies  have  nrvwr  suOOBas  willing  this  W usher.  Retail  pries  only 
8>».  Sample  to  those  dosmng  an  ogonoj  82.  Abe  tho  Cels, 
bra  ted  KEYSTONE  \V  UINtiEUS  as  manufacturers' 
lowest  pries.  Wo  Invito  tho  strictest  investigation.  Bond 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars.  0k 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


drain  Tkrr*li«rs,  unequaied  iu  capacity  for  sep¬ 
arating  un  i  denning. 

Combined  (iniiu  niut  Clover  Threshers, 

fully  equal  to  regular  gmlu  machine*  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  ( ’lover  It  uller  in  addition 
Two  Speed  Traction  A  Plain  Unglue*.,  i  to 
It.  Horse  I’ower,  positively  the  most  desirable  for  Light¬ 
ness,  Economy,  rotver  and  Safety  Roller  lias  horizon 
tal  lubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
feutures  or  vortical  boll.  rt>, 

Horae  Power*,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain 
All  Sizes  Send  lor  Catalogue.  Address. 

THE  WESTINGH0USEC0., 

Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


BROWNS 
0  FENCE  BUILDER. 


Send  for  circulur. 

JOHN  V.  RUOAVN. 

RISING  SUN,  IN  D. 


We  will  guarantee  the  “  LOVELL  WASHER  ”  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
tho  world.  Warranted  ttve  yearn,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS, 


Largely  Imitated,  but  not- equaled. 

They  have  a  PATENTED  PROCESS 

which  No  Others  can  Use. 


Are  used  by  more  line  butter  maker*  and  stock  breeders 
than  any  oilier  apparatus. bee-nine  they  have  proved  to 
make  the  lni-ge»t  quuntlly  and  beat  quality  of  butter 
with  |ciut  labor  and  «•  *. p.-ii.e.  They  surpass  every¬ 
thing  In  the (  Team-Oatherlng System.  Il:m-  both  Top 
and  Bottom  -Skimmer*.  Croara  drawn  rntsT  or  last. 

No  danokr  or  ssuutKNT.  Thick  walls,  with  dead  air 
space-  Used  With  or  without  lee.  SEVEN  UOIJ) 

MEDALS  and  EIGHTEKV  SILVER  MEDALS 
awarded  for  superiority  of  process  and  product.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  facts  and  references  sustaining  these  claims.  DAVIS'  SWING  CHURNS,  Kfi jvr.iv.v 
BJUHNfifPS  BUTTER  WORKERS,  CARRIERS,  PRINTS,  and  a  full  line  of  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 
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VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 
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THE 

Gre*tAmeric#n 


OoMr^ANV 


SMALL'S 

^LFriE0£B 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
lmy  ear  (of  which  wo  make 
throe  (8)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Bulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 


PROPHECIES. 


Tub  Mayflower  kook  across  the  foam, 

With  English  yuehtN  to  have  n  bout, 

Aud  Blie  will  bring  the  Queen 'r  cup  home 
With  her  when  nlie  relurnR,  no  doubt. 

II. 

AcroHH  the  Atlantic  conioN  the  ThlKtlc, 

To  take  our  much  prized  cup  nwayj 
But  for  the  prize  Bhe’lJ  have  to  whistle, 

Beeaufle  our  yachts  ain’t  built  that  way. 

-  Hutton  Courier. 

Early  seed  raisers — the  hens. — Popular 

Gardening. 

Thky  have  a  “wide  spread  popularity” — um¬ 
brellas  — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Why  is  a  chicken  pie  like  a  gunsmith’s  shop? 
Because  it  contains  fowl-in-pieces. —  New  Age. 

When  a  woman  gets  to  be  a  little  “sulky,” 
her  “wagon  tongue”  becomes  silent. — Horse¬ 
man's  Guide. 

Can  a  man  lose  anything  lie  never  owued? 
Why,  certainly;  people  lose  railroad  trains 
every  day. — New  Age. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  go  out  in  springtime? 
Because  every  (lower  carries  a  pistil,  the  grass 
has  blades,  the  trees  shoot,  and  the  bulrush  is 
out. —  Vox  Populi. 

“1  WON OKlt  what  makes  these  buttons  1  mrst 
off,”  Dora  petulantly  exclaimed.  David  looked 
at  her  tight  dress.  “Force  of  habit,  I  think,” 
he  said  softly. — Brooklyn  Union. 

“Another  terrible  washout,”  remnrked 
Semaphore.  “Where?"  asked  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  “Down  at  the  Chinese  laundry.”  And 
the  superintendent  said  ho  did  hate  a  fool. — 
Buffalo  News. 

“No,  sir,”  exclaimed  Lawler,  as  he  closed  a 
big  book  he  had  been  studying  for  half  an 
hour,  “It’s  just  as  I  said.  The  word  ‘pneu¬ 
monia1  is  an  imported  word.  It  isn't  in  the 
dictionary.  I’ve  looked  all  through  the 
N’s.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  little  boy  who  was  to  pass  the  afternoon 
with  the  doctor’s  little  daughter  was  given 
two  pieces  of  candy.  When  he  returned  his 
mother  Inquired  if  he  gave  the  larger  piece  to 
the  Jittlc  girl.  “No,  mother,  I  didn’t;  you  told 
mo  to  give  the  biggest  piece  to  the  com  puny, 
and  I  was  the  company  over  there.” — 
Babyhood. 

“Little  boys,  what  are  you  doing  with 
ail  that  mud?”  “Pleath,  thir,  we’s  dess  pilin’ 
ft  up  in  two  big  piles.”  “But  what  are  you 
going  t»o  do  with  it.?”  “We’s  gain’  to  pluy 
editor.  Tommy’s  going  to  be  a  ’publican 
editor  nn  I's  goin’  to  be  a  democrat  editor,  an’ 
wc’sgoin’  to  pelt  each  other  dess  as  the  fortuly 
editors  does.” — Chicago  News. 


Tuiiglinniiock  I'ii II m,  N.  Y 


CHALLENGE 

yr-,„,  >T,X/TN  I)  Mil. 1.8  never  blow 
flown, a  record  [mother 
\1  nlTlimlll  can  tflmw.  Sent  on  30 
days'  trial.  Abo  feed  grind- 
-j  ers,  Khellers,  pumps,  etc. 

P  A  Rents  wanted.  ( analogues 

‘  free.  CttAt. minor  Wind 

Mill  and  Fxrd  Mill  Co., 
_ Hntavla,  Kaue  Co.,  Ill. 


THE  BUDLONG  DISK  HARROWS. 

LA  DOW’S  PATENT. 

THE  ONLY  DESIRABLE  DISK  HARROW.  The  best  la 
the  cheapen!..  Write  for  Circulars,  Catalogue  ’’D.’’ 


MANOR  AOTI' tlttl)  I'.XCU'KtVKt.V  HT 

JiuicMvlIlc  M  ill'll  ill «  Co.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS, 


74  1-3  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  for  Three  Years 

In  the  recently  published  experiments 
with  fertilizers  conducted  at  the  State 
Farm  in  Rhode  Island  for  three  years,  the 
Stock  bridge  Corn  Manure  comes  out 
ahead,  producing  in  three  years  an  aver¬ 
age  of  74>6  bushels  and  4,il20  pounds  of 
stover  per  acre,  or  TEN  PER  CENT. 

MORE  corn  than  was  produced  by  any 
other  fertilizer.  Equal  value*  of  fertilizer 
were  used  in  each  case. 

At  the  price  at  which  these  manures 
can  be  bought  of  our  local  agents  this 
year,  they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  the  market,  for  although  cost¬ 
ing  a  little  more  at  the  outset,  they  go  much 
further ,  and  there  is  less  to  handle  and 
apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 


WAKII  111  t.t.  L*.  V  IIITMLNS  rt'HlLl  ltl 
OVffln  Fountain  I'uuip.  IKED  IN 
X  tMB  ■•mlf"-  'urco  111. 

,\*k„  ■■■truti'il  flri'ii.  ■w v  - 

t  PL. --- nfrlT,  ’)  *  lur-  J.  A,  whlliimii,  JL 
a  11L  \ZlJ<2Jx-P  I’lmVtm.M  L.  U  I. 


BLATLH  FM K II’ M 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

CATTLb]  CAKE. 

It  con  tultis  n  larger  [HTCi'iitORO  of  Oil  ami  Albumen 
tuun  ordinary  nil  meal.  and  In  u  more  easily  digested 
form,  i  "i n m iii'.i  wltll  I'li"  li.  l- ii .  u m i  Milk  bn iduclng 
element*  of  the  IdRlievt  known  vulun  to  tin;  fonder. 
No  stockholder  should  bn  without  Mils  cuke  to  mix 
with  Hie  ordinary  fcutl. 


prolu I n mil  Farmers  throughiml  tho  count rv,  ns  tin 
bi-M  spi'cltlc  substitute  for  new  milk  In  rearing  enlvet 

ami  you  hr  stock  In  a  thrifty  . . .  it  Is  an  ab 

solute  prevcnt.l  vo  of  scour  I  hr.  Invaluable  for  savins 
new  milk  and  crctim.  t'lml*  loss  limn  1'j.c  per  pound 
Kor  direct  Ions  and  testimonials  send  fiir  "I’AMRIl 
LET  ON  FKEDlNtt,"  Issued  and  mailed  kuick  by 

£.  IV.  Illatcli lord  A  t  o., 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


CAllTKll'M 

NEEDLE  HAY  KNIFE 


Ptonanmttf 


-  la  uV;i.l  iTV  '  ^KST‘yvA|{  M  has 

VflMVJfe  7  ATF’Wak  The  only  Cow  tlitil  has  given  211,1121  Urn.  2  oz.  of  milk  In  n  year. 

The  only  four  year  old  that  linn  Riven  23.MI2 1  bn  lUoz.ln  a  year. 
ICO  jg  Hie  only  I'vn  year  old  that  him  given  IM.4HI  lbs.  in  ox  In  uyeur. 

H  ft  fwuJM0  /  The  only^  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  lias  uveraRcd  IJ.Idfl  lbs. 

'  -3a  J  Thu  only  herd  of  two  year  olds  that  but  nveraROd  12,47, 511st.  7 

Hie  jiidy^wo  year  old  HollUdn  Friesian  thut  has  made  21 

Fourteen  cows  In  this  herd  have  aver  sued  'ii  Ibu.  I  oz.  of 
bJ;  MILK  RECORD  28021  US.  2W5. IN  USE  YEAR.  ’WTrii  -U''  butter  In  u  week. 

Also  a  tine  stud  of  Clydesdale  .Malllous,  Alare*  and  Killies  and  choice  standard  bred  II amble toulail  stulllotis. 
•ud  for  Catalogue  rIvIur  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Hitral  Nkw  Yoiockii. 

SMITHS,  l’OWULI.  A  LAM  II,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leuks  effeotually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  ull  kinds,  or  lay  N  K  W  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mention  Mils  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
all  oul-huIltllngB. 

,  .  .  ffrf  /ANYBODY  can  put  it  on. 

......  •/  PRICE  LOW. 

i  LI.UL...  Writn  for  Snmtilo  and  Hook. 

■nimmillUJJhl  na  |>tmi>v  * t„  Nmv  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &,  ROOFING  CO. 


i  rrrn  *o  improved 

LEFFEL  Siron 


Strongest  and  41  | 

easiest  rfRiilated 

All  Work  In  u  'PiL  ■— 
I’nriN  made  of  Malloahle  Iron 

Catalogue  Kree  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINE  CO. 

Nl’KINCI  It  |.l»,  OHIO. 


We  make  from  the  best  inaterl.il,  Superior  A rtleles  of 
i*u I  ry  (Hoods,  that  are  ttuslols  of  strotiRth  and  simplicity.  Manti^^^#i 
faeturorsof  Curds'  Isuprove.l  Factory  Chum,  Nusoii’n 
rc  lender  Worker.  Cream  Ysls.  Curtis’  <*ll  Test  Cliui  o,^ 
Shipping  Hoses  for  ITInt  ilulter,  Itel'rlgerntor  Tisnks  nn.l  Cbiih  A 
tor  (iatliered  Cream.  Keetanaulitr  Churns,  A iilniiistlr  an<|  l.ever 
Rotter  Wwrhf-i-n  for  Karin  Dairies.  One  Iteetuuzulnr  Clium  at 
wholustilo,  where  there  Is  no  agent.  Write  for  prices  and  discounts, 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Nttitr  /iiili  to  yivt 

V  •atb/'uctivn." 


lh\CIJiMIOK  P.  KOCkS. 

CIIAMIMONH  OF  TIIK  EAST  AND  WEST. 

IliRhest  Honors  iWC  and  IS‘t7,  at  Meriden,  Conti.,  aud 
Alluntii,  (la.  bpecUllty  of  Kow  I  for  Karmers.  Hend 
for  Catalogue.  SClJDId'.lt  A  TOWNSEND, 
CILKN  HEAD,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  FARMER 

THE  BEST^x  HIS  OWN 

is  the  ipe®  MILLER 

CHEAPESTSot-aS  ± 


The  beet  Karin.  Harden,  Poultry  Yard,  l.uwn, 
School  I  sit,  Park  ami  f-’emlle  Kenees  and  Hates. 
Perfect  Antoniulle  Hates.  Cheapest  uttd  Neatest, 
iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  HoiiHes,  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  best.  Wire  Stretcher 
and  Piter.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDCWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent, 

3UU  MARKKTHT.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PANDARD 


For  Poultry  Fencing. 
7-H  or  onk  cknt  you  2  ism  mksii  no.  Ih  wiuk. 
EVERYTHING  YOU  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Ilal Fliers  an«|  llroodcrs. 

Band  for  Circular  Brookuer  &  Eyana. 

KM  VEflKY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CIT  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


■p  f|  r|  n  KromPrlzeWInners;  Wynndott.es, PlymoiiUi 
[iMMy  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Huff  Cochins  and 
P  iTlT i  |  Hatties.  My  Kill  Annual  Circular  malted 
LIU  Cl  w  “Kree,"  rIvIur  particular.!.  0.  Hauuis, 
Jtox  108.  Colutnliut,  Ohio. 


f ,  !j  WE  HAVE  HAD 

J32  years  Experience 


thp  IlnlJuflay  Mmidurrl  (ienre d  U  |n4  MUJ.  I  X-h 
f'orii  Hliclhifftiiii  l-\  - 1 .  Iron  Mill  giuI  (In  toq?  •  h  *•  1 1 

big  E/i‘l  grinding  El  fintiip,  thus  Ma«iug  U*ll  ncl  U’Riiiing  to  eihI 
fr«mi  lli«  Urla|  Hill.  Tills  work  uru  Ij«  donn  n*lnt,  wiiiily  rt •▼•■ 
whrn  out  'lour  WHtk  •uapcritlsfl  on  the  Kerm.  Tint  thra>-  Nltll 
wlllom  *••111  aUika,  ww  wood,  ruo  aUu/u  aud  griud  sIudo,  pump 
witter,  oto. 

W#  Ifuinii<r»'’tiirv*  tlifl  IlnlludiA/  Slunilnrd  IJcur.  d  und 
I  iini|>lft|r  W Iml  Mill*, !■  X .1,  Corn  KlinirrE,  l-X-k  Iron 
i  fimI  VlllU,  |s.\*L  Htnlk  Ciittort,  llt*r«v  hiinn,  JwkK 

Maw  T itbldB,  HtHiul*ra  II *y lug  TduIb.  CMi*l».tlr,e  of  Anti  Friction, 
KhvcimIMu,  Hwlvcl  aim!  lt<Ml  IIry  CirrtfM.  un«l  OrM|*pln 

Jloixi*  liny  Korku,  Pulloye  and  Kloor  llouk*.  A  U<>  r  full  line  of 
T*nli«,  Tsok  Kllturofl  Sul  Pumtia  tor  K»rm.  Ornnmnutal,  Vltlag* 

ss^t  Hillssy  j,ii r (inm'l,  S.i.r |  fi.r  , . inlo^'iir  m,i|  [.rtr***. 

It*  llut>li'  Agi'tit*  wsubsl  la  all  uua-tl k*""1  irrrllorr. 

V.  h.  WUII>  FNtllWK  *  PUSH’  CO..  Uatarla,  IlL 


1’II  A  V  the  IIKN  House,  Rose  Hushes,  Cur¬ 
ts,  Plant.,  etc  .  and  Disinfect  IfulldluKH,  with  (lie 
I.LOWM  ATOMIZED,  price  «l’i. 

T.  Wondu soil,  74  Cunulport  Ave  ,  chletiRo,  III 


IMPORTANT  TO 

HORSE  AND  CATTLE  OWNERS. 

GEBMAN  PEAT  MOSS 

(HTAIiLK  IIEDDIN?;.) 

Buptirlor  substitute  forKiraw,  Ch>  nper,  Cl* -a nor,  DIh 
lnfeetant  and  Wholesome.  Mttki  N  most  excellent  Mu 
iiure.  Mend  for  circular.  AHK.NTH  WANTED. 

TIIK  (JF.KMAN  FEAT  MOMS  CO., 
(Lorwmtkin  it  Maucub.)  00  Niinhiiu  Ml,.  N.  Y. 


This  NKW  ■rilolc  I.  *|i|j4„t!l*i«4  mml  ■)*•  I 
nrnt.A  t*»  .11  p|,)(Mi.l vs  Puwu  *llii 

Mtofik  ft.l.ura,  Tie;  .»* s r  .in  k.  It.  toud  MIL 

•  lowl,.  In  a  per/tcltp  natural  »>,.  tbilv  I 
ltil  An  well  a.  whan  t«4  on  IU  own  ranthar 

Olroula  i  frw.  SMALL  A  MATTHEWS 

•  I  HU  U.  Marksl  Htre«4,  UOMTUN,  DAMS. 
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poso”  breeds,  so  that  one  can  suit  bis  own 
fancy.  For  family  use  the  butter  breeds  will 
give  sufficient  milk,  and  at  the  sum  *.  time  not 
lie  too  large  in  size  so  as  to  be  too  expensive  to 
keep,  nor  will  they  look  out  of  proportion  on 
a  farm  of  a  few  aeres,  But  for  the  milk  dairy, 
the  large-framed  cow,  bred  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  fur  one  specific  purpose — milk — will  be 
the  choice,  and  the  less  tendency  she  has  to 
show  beef  points  the  better  for  her  owner’s 
pocket.  And  when  It  comes  to  selecting  a 
cow  for  beef,  then  the  butter  and  milk  points 
are  a  secondary  consideration,  and  size  be¬ 
comes  of  the  first  importance.  Shall  we  ever 
buvo  the  “general-purpose”  cowl  No.  And 
we  have  no  use  for  her  uow,  uor  will  we  ever. 

Catousville,  Md.  A.  L.  C. 


by  any  process  of  feeding  is  very  doubtful. 
Fat  itself  indicates  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
system,  and  when  found  excessively  abundant 
on  on  animal,  it  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  weak  ami 
enfeebled  system.  Continual  over  feeding 
would  soon  sicken  and  kill  a  pig  in  this  con¬ 
dition  unless  the  knife  interferes  beforehand 
to  hasten  its  death.  Pigs  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  “forcing”  system — that  is, 
brought  to  maturity  in  nearly  half  the  time 
that  it  formerly  took— ulways  have  an  excess¬ 
ive  amount  of  fat,  which  is  often  an  entire 
waste  to  the  fanner,  if  any  particular  class 
of  swine  diseases  are  prevaleut  these  over- 
growu  youngsters  are  almost  sure  to  catch  it 
first,  and  in  the  mujority  of  cases  they  are  the 
first  to  die  of  the  epizootic,  it  is  a  matter  of 


Email  farmers  have  to  use  their  best  judg¬ 
ment  in  feeding  their  cattle,  as  many  of  them 
ure  not  so  highly  educated  as  to  be  able  to 
conduct  their  feeding  upon  purely  scientific 
principles.  To  force  an  animal  properly  re¬ 
quires  considerable  experience,  and  at  least  a 
practical  knowledge  of  tho scientific  principles 
which  govern  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  tissues.  Ail  fodder  substances  contain 
nutritive  elements  of  one  sort  or  another,  but 
none  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  each 
to  warrant  the  exclusive  feeding  of  it  to  the 
animals.  The  system  requires  a  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  various  nutritive  elements  before 
it  can  reach  tho  highest  perfection  of  physical 
growth  and  development.  If  this  ratio  is 
not  maintained  between  the  food  elements, 

there  Is  a  loss  in  that 
one  which  contains 
tho  excess.  Iu  times 
of  extra  feeding  this 
,  .  law  becomes  tho  more 

;  -'.j;  •,  ^  exacting  in  its  de¬ 
mands.  because  tiio 
system  is  being  over- 
'  V*  "  strained  by  the  extra 
burden  imposed  upon 

i 

most  care  is  <>xercis- 
'  ed,  a  considerable  loss 

"dll  t>o  tin’  result,  or 
even  death  itself  will 
Su  ?  i"H"w.  No  scientific 

rul<M  can  be  laid 
I  ■  A  I n  for  feeding,  the 

V|  system  of  the  animal, 

~  '*’*^31 '  the  condition  of  the 

, ;  ■  '  weather  and  climate, 

.  ' r'-‘; !  ami  the  comparative 

........  l  value  of  the  foods 

]  given  having  impor- 
‘  •  |  taut  effects  in  deter. 

•  j  mining  the  character 

'  r  •'.?  of  the  developing  ani- 

;  •  i  mat.  The  farmer 

.jj  must  obsLTve  for  him¬ 
self,  and  iu  a  seuse 
experiment,  until  he 
7  is  satistle<l  that  he  has 
r  v  ■  >  struck  tho  exact  food 

••  ration  required.  Pro- 

•  bubly  firsto-lass  hay 

‘;i  comes  the  nearest  to 

■?*  -  a  normal  ration  of 

any  separate  food, 
"  but  even  this  varies 

'  *  so  that  t  his  statement 

amounts  to  but  little 
of  prauticol  value  to 
tho  farmer.  The 
,.  A  time  and  manner  of 

5? -  cutting  it  might  so 

change  the  character 
ol’  it  that  it  would  not 
isyrt  have  the  same  results 

Jf  in  two  different  cases. 

The  whole  matter  of 
feeding  cattle,  even 
after  science  has  had 


GUERNSEY  BULL  WONDER  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


The  animal  shown  at  Fig.  202  took  the  first 
prize  at  tho  New  York  Dairy  and  Cattle  Show 
for  best  bull  over  one  and  under  two  years 
old.  He  was  calved  October  20,  18K5,  on  the 
Island  of  Guernsey,  lie  is  by  Wonder,  out  of 
Adventurierc.  He  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  IS, 
N.  Howell,  of  this  city,  whose  fine  herd  of 
Guernseys  made  the  neatest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  display  of  all  herds  at  the  Dairy  Show. 
The  Guernseys  are  beautiful  animals,  and 
always  make  a  line 
display  In  tho  show 
ring.  They  arc  some-  , 

what  larger  than  Jer-  .  ,  ■  . 

seys,  and  more  uni-  • 

form  iu  color.  ...A 


THE  SPEC I A  I 
PU  RPOSE  COW. 


Therm  ore  a  good 
many  people  nowa¬ 
days  looking  for  that 
live  stock  myth,  the 
“general -purpose” 
cow.  They  want  a 
cow  that  will  give  a 
large  quantity  of 
milk,  make  1)4  to  2 
pounds  of  butter  per 
day,  and  at  tho  end 
of  her  period  of  use¬ 
fulness  give  them 
from  700  to  1 ,000 
pound*  of  beef.  Now, 
is  it  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  all  tills  in 
one  hide!  Wo  have 
breeds  of  cows  that 
have  been  perfected 
to  produce  one  of  the 
three  above  requis¬ 
ites,  but  have  we  a 
breed  that  will  give 
us  all? 

if  our  object  is  but¬ 
ter,  is  it  not  butter  to 
buy  a  cow  that  has 
been  bred  especially 
for  that  one  thing, 
one  that  will  turn  her 
£00(1  into  butter  and 
not  into  milk  or  beef? 
Hupposo  she  is  small 
iu  size,  and  when  too 
old  for  work  in  tho 
dairy  will  not  bring 
much  money  for  beef, 
is  that  any  reason 
why  we  should  feed 
an  extra  400  or  600 


TtUfWl 


GUERNSEY  BULL  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD.  Fi 


pounds  of  cow  Inr  10  or  12  years  so  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  wo  may  get.  a  few  dollars 
more  for  the  beef?  This  extra  weight  in  u 
eow  costs  money  all  tho  time,  and  unless  it 
helps  to  make  mi  extra  amount  of  butter,  the 
food  necessary  to  keep  it  up  has  been  wasted. 
In  buying  an  engine,  do  we  get  the  largest  one 
we  can  find — one  large!*  than  necessary  to  do 
the  required  work — merely  because  we  euu 
get  more  for  it  as  old  iron  when  it  is  worn  out? 
Jt  is  just  the  same  in  buying  u  cow;  we  need 
just  sufficient  size  to  do  the  required  work,  and 
no  more. 

For  milk  alone  wo  want  more  eow  than  for 
butter,  und  lor  beef  we  want  all  the  cow  we 
can  get.  First,  we  must  know  what  we  want, 
whether  butter,  milk  or  beef;  then  the  ease  is 
plain  enough,  as  we  have  enough  “special  pur- 


FEED1NG  CATTLE. 

GEORGE  8 .  WALSlt. 

In  the  light  of  modern  science  the  methods 
of  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  have  been  so 
much  improved  of  Into  years  that  it  is  claimed 
that  the  period  of  maturity  has  been  hastened 
more  than  one-half.  The  steer  that  was  ready 
for  slaughter  at  five  years  formerly  is  now 
ready  for  the  butcher  in  nearly  ball'  that 
length  of  time,  provided  that  the  “forcing” 
method  is  used.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
pigs  and  other  animals  that,  are  raised  for  the 
market.  Almost,  any  animal  can  bo  forced  to 
prematurity.  Physiology  reveals  to  us  the 
methods  by  which  fat  can  he  produced  by 
over-feeding,  but  whether  the  muscular 
growth  of  an  animal  can  really  he  hostelled 


doubt  whether  or  not  the  diseases  are  uot 
often  induced  by  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  animals.  As  soon  as  the  feeding  season 
begins  the  spread  of  swine  diseases  increases, 
and  many  are  the  looses  through  this  cause. 

The  “forcing”  system  is  employed  by  nearly 
all  cattle  raisers;  but  when  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  proves  profitable 
either  to  the  producer  or  consumer.  The  only 
thing  gained  iu  forcing  the  maturity  of  the 
aniinul  is  time;  the  same  quantity  of  food  is 
required  whether  tho  animal  is  mat  ut  ed  in  nine 
months  or  two  years.  [Fins']  The  condition  of 
the  meat,  however,  in  the  two  auimuls  is  very 
different.  The  meat  of  the  over-grown  ani¬ 
mal  is  but  half  matured,  and  is  devoid  of  much 
of  its  tluvor  and  nutritive  quality.  Moreover, 
it  is  overloaded  with  fat,  which  is  a  waste. 


its  say,  depends  upon  the  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farmer;  and  experimental  know¬ 
ledge  rather  than  scientific  must  be  the  most 
valuable  aid  to  him. 

Vdmmmj. 

PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY. 

u.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Professor  McIntosh,  Veterinary  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Illinois  University,  having  beeu 
remarkably  successful  in  treating  parturient 
apoplexy,  that  dread  scourge  of  high-fed  or 
high-bred  cows  and  dairies  where  cows  are 
kept  to  produce  tho  largest  fiow  of  rich  milk, 
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THE  BUBAL  NIW-YORtCER. 


has  recently  given  the  public  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  and  indicated  the  course  of 
treatment  to  be  followed.  Considering  how 
fatal  the  disease  usually  is  and  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  best  cows  fall  victims  to  it, 
readers  of  the  Rural  will  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  new  departure. 

Primarily,  then,  Prof.  Mcl.  regards  it  as  a 
nervous  disease,  nervous  prostration,  in  fact, 
and  treats  it  accordingly.  Since  all  readers 
may  not  understand  wThat  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy  is,  and  possibly  confound  it  with  milk 
fever,  I  give  the  Professor’s  brief  description 
of  the  symptoms.  It  usually  occurs  from  a 
few  hours  after  calving  to  the  third  day,  and 
is  seldom  seen  after  that  time,  Cows  in  high 
condition  and  deep  milkers  are  most  liable  to 
attack;  but  occasionally  those  in  thin  flesh 
and  weakly  are  its  victims.  It  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  okl  cows  thau  in  youug,  aud  in  hot 
than  In  cold  weather.  Iu  the  early  stages  the 
cow  will  be  noticed  shifting  her  weight  from 
one  hind  leg  to  the  other,  This  she  does  con¬ 
tinually  and  if  compelled  to  move,  does  it 
weakly  and  presently  falls  down  and  under 
the  old  treatment,  seldom  rose  again.  The 
breathing  and  pulse  become  quickened.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  brain  is  affected  as 
shown  by  the  animal  tossing  her  head  about 
in  a  violent  manner.  Then  the  eyes  put  on 
a  glassy  appearance  and  are  insensible  to 
light,  aud  a  stage  is  reached  where  if  active 
remedies  aro  not  resorted  to,  the  animal  dies. 

It  is  previous  to  this  stage  that  Prof.  Mcl. 
has  found  that  heroic  doses  of  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  and  the  spirits  of  nitrous 
ether  combiued,  act  something  like  a  specific. 
Ten  ounces  of  the  ammonia  ure  shaken  up 
with  20  ounces  of  the  ether,  the  whole  divided 
into  doses  of  three  ounces  each,  and  one  of  them 
is  giveu  every  half  hour  in  a  half  pint  of  cold 
water,  till  five  doses  have  been  administered; 
then  a  similar  dose  is  giveu  every  hour. 

At  the  same  time  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts 
is  dissolved  in  a  half-gallou  of  cold  water,  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger  is  added,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  as  a  drench.  Besides,  a  pound  and  a-half 
of  Durham  mustard  is  wet  up  iu  warm  water 
and  applied  over  the  loins,  with  a  thick  cloth 
wrung  out  hot,  covering  the  parts.  After  this 
course  of  treatment,  the  patient  lies  quiet  for 
six  or  seven  hours  aud  then  rises  of  her  own 
accord.  No  further  medication  is  necessary 
except  for  a  few  days  thereafter,  to  give,  three 
times  a  day  in  warm  gruel,  dram  doses  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  uux  vomica. 

In  giving  an  account  of  his  experience,  Dr. 
Mel.  says  stimulants  have  been  recommend¬ 
ed  aud  given  by  other  veterinarians,  but  the 
treatment  was  not  carried  far  enough.  It  is 
the  giving  of  the  large  quantities  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  aud  the  spirits  of  nitrous 
ether  together,  that  saves  the  animal.  Iu  a 
neighboring  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  50  of 
the  best  cows  have  been  carried  off  by  this 
fatal  scourge  within  five  years,  while  breeders 
of  beef  and  milk  full-blood  stock  iu  the  county 
and  neighborhood,  have  suffered  as  severely, 
though,  of  course,  they  have  too  much  interest 
at  stake  to  al  lo  w  their  losses  to  be  known.  Tbe 
secret  of  this  prevalence  of  parturient  apo¬ 
plexy  in  milch  cows,  like  that  of  azoturia  in 
heavy-weight  horses,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
grain  and  hay  are  abundant  and  cheap  and  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  deny  a  good  cow  or  a 
fine  horse  all  it  will  consume,  aud  especially 
when  the  feeding  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  left 
measurably  to  subordinates. 


Champaign  Co.,  III. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  IT. 


|  In  view  of  tho  recent  discussion  of  the 
“butter  globule”  theory  and  of  some  other 
“dairy  fallacies,”  vve  reprint  the  following 
article  from  the  Rural  of  Juno  29th,  187f>,  at 
the  request  of  several  old  readers, — Kdh,] 
DAIRYING  FALLACIES. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

There  have  been  great  advances  in  the 
study  of  tbe  scieutificsof  dairying,  during  the 
last  10  years.  Large  credit  is  due  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  enterprising  men,  who  have  devoted 
both  money  and  time  to  the  investigation  of 
milk  ami  its  products,  and  also  to  improving 
the  methods  of  breeding,  feeding  and  handling 
dairy  stock.  If  1  were  disposed  to  criticise 
anything  these  investigators  have  done,  it 
would  be  the  haste  some  of  them  have  shown 
to  become  instructors  before  acquiring  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  their  subject.  To  this  we  owe  much 
building  with  “untempered  mortar”  that  has 
not  endured;  and,  worse  thau  that,  the  diffus¬ 
ion  of  erroneous  notions  among  the  people, 
harder  to  he  overcome  thau  a  simple,  teach¬ 
able  ignorance. 

Anxious  to  avoid  the  fault  myself,  and  yet 
desirious  to  point  out  what  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  are  serious  errors,  I  shall  touch 


briefly  in  this  article  upon  some  important 
practical  points  which  have  been  mis-stated 
and  misunderstood,  and  about  which  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind  is  yet  adrift.  I  do  this  with  some 
reserve,  and  only  after  more  than  15  years  of 
practical  study,  joined  to  careful  closet  inves¬ 
tigation  of  both  the  chemical  and  physical 
sides  of  the  question.  The  public  are  often  at 
a  loss  to  decide  where  “doctors”  and  “pro¬ 
fessors”  disagree;  yet  I  believe  that,  I  shall 
make  the  points  I  touch  upon  sufficiently 
plain,  and  shall  support  my  statements  with 
such  good  reasons  that  most  intelligent  and 
well-experienced  practical  dairymen  will 
agree  with  my  conclusions. 

AIR  IN  CREAM. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  (and  churns 
to  carry  out  the  principle  were  introduced) 
that  the  pnssage  of  air  into  the  cream  during 
the  process  of  churning  promoted  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  butter.  This  idea  is  now  explod¬ 
ed,  and  the  ohurus  are  found  only  in  garrets. 

I  allude  to  it  merely  to  show,  iu  the  light  of 
what  will  be  hereafter  stated,  how  far  away 
from  any  true  conception  of  the  facts  tho 
minds  of  many  must  have  been  when  such  a 
theory  could  have  had  currency. 

WITCHES  IN  THE  CREAM. 

Not  infrequently  the  correspondence  col¬ 
umns  of  agricultural  journals  contain  queries 
headed,  “Why  Don’t  the  Butter  Come?”  or 
something  equivalent,  in  which  the  writer  de¬ 
tails  the  painful  effort  of  hours,  and  even 
days,  over  a  refractory  cliuruful  of  cream. 
Most  inexperienced  people  meet  with  this 
trouble,  and  not  a  few,  also,  who  have  made  a 
good  deal  of  butter,  and  made  it  well,  when 
all  natural  conditions  were  favorable.  The 
idea  expressed  by  some  that  the  cream  was 
“bewitched,”  is  the  last  resort,  the  world 
over,  for  the  explanation  of  uncomprebendod 
natural  phenomena.  It  is  only  in  the  clear, 
white  light  of  science  (knowledge)  that  the 
witch  becomes  totally  invisible.  She  and  the 
ghost  are  always  best  soon  in  the  dark. 

TEMPERATURE  IN  SETTING. 

As  lately  as  seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was 
the  universal  teaching  that  the  proper  temper¬ 
ature  for  setting  milk  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
(50°.  The  best  authorities  agreed  that  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  milk  would  become 
sour  before  all  t.he  cream  would  come  to  tbe 
surface,  while  atu  lower  temperature  it  would 
never  rise  at  all.  When  the  Swedish  method 
of  setting  in  ice-water  was  first  reported  iu 
America  it  could  hardly  obtain  serious  notice, 
so  contrary  was  it  to  received  notions.  Now, 
it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
cream  swims  to  the  surface  soonest  in  milk 
cooled  nearly  to  its  point  of  greatest  density, 
or  about  4()°.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance— probably  tbe  greatest  single  step  that 
has  been  made  in  butter-dairying.  Yet  it  was 
not  made  by  a  Professor,  but  was  blundered 
upon  in  practice. 

THE  “CURRENT”  THEORY. 

Some  minds  have  a  great  fondness  for  mys¬ 
tifying  plain  matters,  if  one  should  see  a 
quantity  of  apples  going  over  a  waterfall  it 
would  never  occur  to  him  that  when  these 
apples  reached  the  still  water  below  it  would 
be  necessary  to  “create  currents”  in  the  pool 
before  tbe  fruit  would  float  to  the  surface. 
The  fact  that  apples  are  lighter  than  water 
would  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  float  upon  It.  and  as  it  is  a  rule 
alike  of  philosophy  and  common  sense  that 
when  we  have  a  perfectly  satisfactory  reason 
for  any  occurrence  it  is  folly  to  seek  for  any 
other,  we  should  never  think  of  a  “current” 
theory.  Having  ocular  evidence  that  a  cur¬ 
rent  submerged  the  apples,  and  that  they 
came  to  the  surface  when  tho  current  abated, 
we  should  be  satisfied.  Now,  the  butter  glo¬ 
bule,  though  it  is  too  small  to  be  seen  by  tbe 
naked  eye,  is  to  the  milk  iu  which  it  swims 
what  tbe  apples  in  the  cast!  supposed  were  to 
the  water.  If  we  keep  the  milk  in  a  state  of 
agitation  they  do  not  rise;  if  the  milk  is  at 
rest,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  rest  is  j>cr- 
fect,  they  swim  to  the  top.  The  most  rapid 
separation  of  cream  takes  place  iu  that,  appar¬ 
atus  where  the  milk  is  quickest  reduced  to  the 
proper  temperature  and  most  rigidly  held 
there.  Whenever  you  hear  one  of  these  “cur¬ 
rent”  theorists  holding  forth,  you  will  always 
tin  t  that  he  has  a  “now  patent  setting-can”  iu 
the  ante-room,  which  he  would  like  to  show 
you.  Remember  tho  air-churns  and  eschew 
him. 

THE  ANIMAL  ODOR. 

That  the  best  butter  is  now  made  from 
cream  raised  in  closed,  and  even  iu  submerged 
cans,  is  what  the  boys  call  “a  sticker”  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  long  and  learnedly  held 
forth  u]>on  the  pernicious  “animal  odor”  in 
milk,  which  required  the  most  careful  venti¬ 
lation  to  bo  rid  of,  aud  which  absolutely 
ruined  the  flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  the 
butter  when  retained.  Various  mgenious 
ways  of  getting  around  the  stubborn  fact  aro 
resorted  to.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  after  having 


explained  how  this  “odor”  originates,  what 
its  chemical  formula  probably  is,  and  how  it 
looks  or  would  look  when  isolated,  to  find  it 
disappear  all  at  once,  like  a  will-o’-the-wisp. 
No  doubt  there  are  “stinks”  in  milk,  but  no 
doubt,  also,  they  are  got  there  from  filthy 
bags  and  teats,  filthy  bauds,  foul  air  and  the 
like.  Pure,  healthy  milk  has  nothing  in  it 
that  needs  to  bo  removed  bjT  ventilation. 
Ventilate  your  cow  stables,  keep  your  cows 
clean,  give  them  good  food  and  pure  water, 
keep  yourself  and  your  surroundings  clean 
while  handling  tbe  product,  from  the  udder 
to  the  butter-tub,  and  you  will  never  be 
troubled  with  the  “animal  odor."  Another 
ghost  has  been  laid,  another  “witch”  has  dis¬ 
appeared 

WASHING  BUTTER. 

Abundant  experiment  has  shown  that  tho 
natural  flavor  of  butter  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  it  with  pure  water.  Careful 
manipulation,  with  the  cream  and  everything 
else  just  l  ight,  will  make  good  butter  without 
washing.  But  the  extra  trouble  Is  wasted. 

THE  “GRAIN"  OF  BUTTER. 

When  tbe  butter  has  “come,”  and  appeal’s 
in  little  irregular  masses,  from  a  pin’s  head  to 
a  large  pea  iu  size,  is  the  time  to  draw  off  the 
buttermilk  and  wash  tbe  butter  in  the  churn. 
This  removes  most  of  the  buttermilk.  After 
being  then  gathered  and  removed  from  the 
churn,  worked,  washed  and  salted  on  tbe 
butter-worker  at  the  proper  temperature,  we 
fiud  upon  breaking  it  that  it  has  a  granular 
look.  Tbe  mass  seems  to  bo  made  of  little 
particles  with  a  slightly  glistening  appearance. 
This  is  ealted  the  “graiu.”  These  small  parti¬ 
cles  are  partially  kept  apart  by  films  of  water 
(after  salting  this  water  becomes  brine),  and 
the  peculiar  texture  thus  imparted  to  tbe  but¬ 
ter  is  a  test  of  proper  manufacture.  Over- 
churn  or  over- work  it,  churn  or  work  it  at 
the  wrong  temperature,  aud  the  grain  is  gone, 
never  to  bo  restored ;  aud  with  it  is  gone  a 
large  percentage  of  tho  selling  value  of  the 
butter.  Enough  water  (brine)  must  be  re¬ 
tained  to  produce  this  appearance,  which  dis- 
tingiushes  “butter”  from  “grease.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  most  perfect  grain  is  obtained  by 
washing  iu  the  churn  before  the  butter  is 
“gathered.” 

THE  BUTTER  GLOBULE. 

To  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  micro- 
srrope  and  its  revelations,  a  world  remains 
hidden  of  which  they  can  have  little  compre¬ 
hension.  To  the  naked  eye  milk  appears  a 
Smooth,  uuiform  fluid.  To  the  eye,  aided  by 
the  combination  of  magnifying  glasses,  called 
a  “microscope,”  (seer  of  little  things),  It  is  a 
translucent  fluid,  in  which  float  a  multitude 
of  shining  globes,  aud  these  globes  are  butter 
iu  its  primitive  state.  We  do  not  make  butter 
when  we  churn,  although  we  say  so.  When 
the  process  of  churning  has  been  continued 
until  we  can  see  little  particles  of  butter  in 
the  cream,  we  say  “tbe  butter  has  come,”  and 
tbe  next  proceeding  (after  washing)  is  to 
“gather  it.”  But,  in  reality,  churning  is  a 
single  process.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  “coming"  and  the  “gathering,"  except 
that  the  latter  is  visible,  while  the  former  is 
invisible  to  the  uuaidod  sight.  All  that  we  do 
when  we  agitate  cream  iu  a  churn  is  to  throw 
the  butter  globules  strongly  against  each 
other.  If  the  cream  is  too  cold,  we  may  do 
this  forever  and  produce  no  butter,  for  the 
same  reason  that  wo  cannot  work  lmtter  Into 
rolls  or  prints  when  it  is  too  cold.  The  glo¬ 
bules  arc  too  hard  to  stick  together.  They 
merely  rattle  against  one  another  in  the 
churn,  like  peas  in  a  bag.  If  the  cream  is  too 
warm,  we  cau  churn  them  together  and  then 
churn  them  apart*  again,  l>ecause  they  are  In 
too  fluid  a  state  to  hold  together  against  the 
action  of  the  churn.  So  no  butter  comes  iu 
either  ease — there  aro  “witches  in  the  cream.” 
The  true  exorcist  in  such  trouble  is  a  ther¬ 
mometer. 

MORE  MYSTIFICATION. 

The  mystitters  have  held  high  carnival  over 
the  butter  globule.  Nearly  all  of  them  (I  do 
not  know  an  exception  among  dairy  “ Profes¬ 
sors”)  declare  that  it  bos  a  shell,  or  envelop 
of  membrane.  Having  created  this  shell  las 
the  German  philosopher  created  an  elephant, 
“out  of  the  depths  of  his  moral  conscious¬ 
ness”),  they  have  as  much  trouble  with  it  as 
they  had  with  the  “animal  odor.”  Some  tell 
us  that  tho  cream  must  be  kept  until  acidity 
is  developed,  in  order  to  weaken  the  shell. 
Oue  has  said  that,  tho  churn  must  be  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  have  a  grinding  action  upou  the 
cream,  for  the  same  purpose.  A  good  many 
have  seen  the  shell,  not  only  upou  the  globule, 
but  after  it  has  been  ruptured  and  the  butter 
has  escaped.  They  describe  It  as  accurately 
os  they  described  the  “animal  odor”  when 
concentrated  Into  u  "yellow  oil,”  or  us  the  old 
lady  described  the  ague  which  the  doctor  made 
her  throw  up  with  a  dose  of  lobelia.  She  said 
it  “looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  yelk  of  an 
egg.” 

And  yet  we  know  that  wo  can  make  butter 


as  easily  from  sweet  cream  as  from  sour.  We 
know  that  we  can  make  butter  as  quickly  by 
skaking  cream  in  a  plain,  pine  box  as  when 
agitated  with  the  most  scientific  dasher  ever 
invented.  We  know  that  at  the  right  temper¬ 
ature  we  cannot  carry  a  bottle  of  cream  a  few 
miles  in  a  wagon-box  without  finding  butter 
there  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  So  far  we 
have  common  sense  vermis  inaccurate  science. 

If  we  go  further,  we  shall  find  that  while  20 
years  ago  all  physiologists  thought  they  could 
see  a  membrane,  on  the  little  globule  (and 
nothing  is  more  easy  thau  to  deceive  one’s  self 
on  this  point  iu  using  an  imperfect  instru¬ 
ment,  or  a  good  oue  unskillfully)  now  more 
than  half  of  those  who  huve  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  ability  declare  it  to  be  naked.  It  is 
really  a  difficult  question  to  decide.  Both  op¬ 
tically,  with  the  microscope,  and  by  the  use 
of  chemical  tests,  tbe  highest  manual  skill  and 
the  best  mental  ability  are  requisite  in  the 
determination  of  this  apparently  simple  prob- 
blorn.  But  the  writer  hopes  he  may  say, 
without  undue  egotism,  that  though  “ouly  an 
ordiuary  M.  D.  and  farmer,”  he  15  years  ago, 
and  several  times  since,  has  repeated,  with 
mauy  variations,  a  great  variety  of  tests,  both 
ou  the  optical  and  chemical  side  ot  this  “mem¬ 
brane”  question,  and  concluded  each  time  with 
a  firmer  conviction  that  the  butter  globules 
swim  “bare-naked”  iu  the  serum  of  the  milk, 
requiring  forcible  contact  only,  at  the  right 
temperature,  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to  each 
other  and  form  butter.  When  he  began  this 
study  he  was  not  aware  that  a  single  promi¬ 
nent  scientist  held  any  other  view  than  that 
the  butter  globule  had  an  envelop.  Now  he 
is  happy  in  finding  the  majority  upon  his  side, 
aud  he  looks,  iu  a  few  years,  to  see  the  point 
demonstrated,  by  some  ingenious  experiment, 
so  that  there  cau  be  no  longer  any  dispute. 
Practically,  it  is  already  proved,  since  the 
practice  of  the  dairy  would  not  be  at  all 
modified  by  tho  demonstration  referred  to 
Its  operations  are  conducted  exactly  as  though 
au  envelop  exists,  and  with  perfect  results. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


PIG  CARE— MALES. 


COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

I  like  a  sire  with  as  level  a  back  as  I  can 
get  and  with  as  little  slope  from  tbo  hips  down. 
This  form  of  body  fills  all  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  parks,  and  such  a  pig  always  looks  well. 
We  know  that  food  can  he  selected  to  add 
to  the  fat  of  a  pig,  and  so  it  cau  to  build 
up  the  muscles.  Tbe  last  system  or  feeding 
is  the  important  one,  and  here  science  should 
turn  her  efforts  and  teach  the  farmer  how  to 
make  lean  meat.  We  all  know  that  using  an 
organ  of  the  body  tends  to  develop  its  parts; 
so  exercise  will  develop  muscle,  sinews  and 
bone.  They  all  make  up  the  frame  of  a  hog, 
and  it  is  the  part  of  fat  to  fill  up  the  tissues 
and  to  rouud  out  the  muscles.  Giving  too 
much  food  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  perfect 
body.  The  food,  on  the  contrary,  should  be 
limited  and  well  chosen,  that  is,  selected  for  a 
specific  purpose.  Professor  Sanborn,  of  tbe 
Missouri  Experimental  Farm,  is  on  t lie  right 
track,  and  1  am  looking  for  some  valuable  and 
very  practicu!  results  from  his  efforts. 

The  old  German  tables  tell  us  how  much  of 
this  and  that  there  is  iu  the  various  kinds  of 
food  to  make  muscle  in  part,  and  fat  in  part, 
and  bone,  but  my  idea  is  that  food  alone  will 
not  mould  a  perfect  body,  especially  for  a  sire. 
Filling  the  stomach  is  one  thing,  but  the  con¬ 
tents  must  end  in  perfect  blood  to  secure  tho 
1  lest  results,  aud  theu  there  must  tie  enough  of 
waste  material  to  keep  all  of  the  orgaus,  be¬ 
yond  the  stomach,  in  a  healthful  condition. 

It  takes  something  more  thuu  food  to  do 
this,  however  carefully  it  may  ho  selected 
from  a  chemical  standpoint.  The  lessons  taught 
by  tho  silo — which  I  do  not  think  are  os  many 
as  most  of  the  enthusiastic  owners  would 
have  us  believe — are,  that,  succulence  is  a  val¬ 
uable  adjuuct  in  the  care  of  animals,  and  in 
no  class  is  it  of  more  importance  than  with 
swine,  and  with  no  kind  of  hogs  more  so  than 
with  males,  if  healthy  offspring  arc  wanted. 
There  must  be  pure  air  and  healthful  sur¬ 
roundings  to  make  pure  blood. 

Succulence  promotes  secretion  and  keeps 
the  system  from  becoming  clogged  and  fever¬ 
ish.  It  has  au  almost  charmed  effect,  or  else 
such  big  stories  would  not  be  told  of  tho  won¬ 
derful  results  of  ensilage.  Water  is  tbe  larg¬ 
est  proportion  of  everything,  I  believe,  that 
grows,  and  hence  it  is  a  most  natural  element 
and  a  necessary  one  for  everything  which 
eats.  A  superabundance  of  it  promotes  a 
more  active  secretion — hence  the  pores  of  tho 
skin  must  be  more  open  and  the  surface  of  the 
body,  with  the  coat,  is  stimulated  to  au  extent 
unusual  when  dry  food  ouly  is  consumed. 
This  gives  tbe  skin  a  more  elastic  touch  aud 
the  hair  a  more  glossy  appearance,  Steamed 


food  produces  the  same  effects.  These  foods 
saturated  with  water  soften  all  of  the  foods 
which  pass  into  the  stomach  and  so  cause  a 
more  washy  condition  of  the  whole  system. 
This  is  not  a  good  condition  for  a  male  of  any 
species.  A  horseman  would  never  think  of 
fitting  a  stallion  in  this  way.  There  must  be  a 
medium;  a  combination  of  foods  to  produce  a 
free  action  of  all  tho  organs  of  life;  but  of 
none  to  excess ;  as  with  the  kidney's  always  when 
all  sloppy  food  is  given:  there  is  also 
more  danger  of  colds  and  sudden  inflamma¬ 
tions,  followed  with  fevers.  The  genital  or¬ 
gans  are  always  in  sympathy,  physically, 
with  the  urinary.  Fat  will  cover  a  multitude 
of  defects  in  a  pig,  and  it  is  wonderfully  tak¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  eye.  Leanness  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  much  more  to  be  preferred. 

Kirby  Homestead,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  ROOT  CROPS. 


nard  writes  in  favor  of  the  Shropshire  sheep. 
Now,  I  wish  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  Downs. 

I  sold  Hampshire  Down  lambs  this  spring, 
three  months  old,  which  averaged  (S3 %  pounds. 
I  have  a  pen  of  yearlings  which  average,  at 
one  year  old,  149  pounds,  wintered  on  hay 
alone.  A  half-blood  yearling  lamb  last  sum¬ 
mer,  at  four  months,  weighed  105  pounds. 
My  thoroughbred  Hampshire  ram  weighs  277 
pounds.  I  sell  my  half-blood  ram  lambs  at 
§10  per  head. 

One  very  late  three-quarter-blood  ram 
larnb  I  did  not  sell,  and  he  gained  fill  pounds 
last  winter;  ray  ram  lambs  are  three-quarter 
blood  this  year.  Since  I  began  this  letter  I 
thought  I  would  go  out  in  the  field  and  weigh 
some  lambs.  My  man  and  I  caught  one  each; 
they  both  happened  to  be  ewe  lambs;  one 
weighed  47',^  pounds  when  eight  weeks  and 
two  day's  old;  another  was  seven  weeks,  and 
weighed  87 >$'  pounds.  This  is  not  as  good  a 
record  as  1  gave  al»ove,  but  I  think  the  weights 
would  have  been  heavier  if  we  had  caught 
bucks.  The  mutton  of  the  Hampshire  Down 
is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  South  Down, 
while  the  carcass  is  considerably  larger. 

Monroe  Co. ,  N.  Y.  E.  J.  G. 


many  English  farms  where  all  other  breeds 
have  previously  been  tried.  There  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  White  Dorkings  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  rage  here  has  been  for  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns  and  Light 
Brahmas,  Those  who  breed  and  handle  the 
White  Dorkings  are  much  pleased  with  them. 
They  fiud  them  fair  layers,  the  best  of  table 
fowls  and  safe  prize-winners  in  most  large 
poultry  shows.  The  breed  is  worthy  of  a 
more  attentive  study  by  poultrymen. 


From  careful  tests  and  observations  in  the 
culture  of  roots,  I  find  the  most  practical  and 
simple  method  is  to  select  the  ground,  manure 
it  heavily,  if  sod  (which  is  always  preferable), 
in  the  fall  before  sowing  the  seed.  The  following 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  and  warm, 
plow  as  deep  as  yon  can,  turning  grass  and 
sod  under,  or  leaving  the  furrows  on  edge  if  the 
gross  is  all  covered.  Apply  at  least  50  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  harrow;  then  apply 
hen  manure,  if  possible,  at  the  rate  of  40  or 
50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrow  until  per¬ 
fectly  mellow  and  in  prime  condition  for  seed. 
Sow  in  drills  28  inches  apart,  with  any  good 
seed  drill  (Matthews7  is  good).  When  the 
plants  have  come  up  and  made  two  leaves,  hoe 
carefully,  stirring  the  soil  close  to  the  plants. 
Then  sprinkle  land  plaster  upon  each  plant 
and  leave  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the 
cultivator  can  be  called  into  requisition  with 
good  results.  From  this  time  on  use  the  cul¬ 
tivator  every  week  thoroughly,  and  the  hoe 
and  all  baek-aebing  work  will  be  dispensed 
with.  When  the  plants  are  about  half  an  inch 
through,  thin  to  the  proper  distance,  three  to 
six  or  eight  inches.  If  you  are  troubled  with 
extreme  wet  or  drought,  hitch  a  pair  of  good 
horses, tandem-fashion,  to  a  plow  and  run  be- 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  TENT 
CATERPILLAR. 


The  Tent  Caterpiller  has  become  in  this  part 
of  Queens  County  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  many 
years  it  held  high  carnival  in  all  orchards; 
but  its  chief  delight  was  the  wild  cherry  trees, 
of  which  it  is  particularly  fond,  and  they 
were  annually  stripped  of  their  leaves  as  fast 
as  they  appeared.  As  Nature  usually  looks 
out  for  her  own,  the  young  worms  and  young 
leaves  appear  together,  so  the  pests  feed  on  the 
tender  leaves,  in  their  tender  days.  So  great 
was  their  numbers  that  not  a  tree 
or  scarcely  a  leaf  was  spared, 
whereas  now  an  entomologist 
would  have  to  search  hard  to  secure 
a  fair  specimen  of  a  nest. 

Now  for  the  cause  of  their  dis¬ 
appearance:  In  1S&4  there  were 
myriads  of  them,  and  wild  cherry 
/  hedges  were  as  bare  of  leaves  as  in 

-•/  winter,  and  orchards  were  nearly 

-//,  in  the  same  condition.  After  the 

5>y,  caterpillar  had  reached  its  full 

growth,  and  left  its  nest  to  find  a 
suitable  place  to  change  its  state 
(as  silk  raisers  know,  this  is  a  very 
A  v  critical  period  in  the  silk  worms’ 

$  existence,  as  a  heavy  thunder 

i  shower  may  destroy  them  in  great 

quantities,  and  the  same  is  the 
if  /i  fr&rJpfc  case  with  this  pest),  while  in  its 
r,v,  unprotected  condition  a  long,  cold, 

north-east  storm  set  in,  which 
lasted  three  days,  and  when  it 
.  (  ceased  the  reign  of  the  caterpillar 

*■  was  over.  The  next  season  I  saw 

not  over  half  a  dozen  nests,  and  as 
i  ■’  there  were  so  few,  the  cuckoo,  the 

\  S  only  bird  I  know  that  feeds  on 

r .  >  them,  seemed  to  require  all  that 

Last  year  I  saw  but 


HOW  TO  RAISE  A  MAXIMUM  CROP  OF 
POTATOES. 


THOMAS  BARRETT, 


In  preparing  ground  for  potatoes,  if  man 
ured  in  the  fall,  then  is  the  best  time  to  plow, 
as  the  manure  becomes  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
will  be  more  or  less  rotted  by 
spring.  Spring  plowing  will  do, 
but  If  the  manure  is  not  rotted,  it 
will  not  produce  as  good  results  as 
fall  plowing.  I  find  nothing  in 
the  way  of  fertilizers  equal  to  barn¬ 
yard  manure:  if  well-rotted,  all 
the  better.  Let  it  be  spread  on  A 

liberally — say  50  to  75  two-horse  /  J 

loads  per  acre.  W ood  ashes  are  ~  AdfJ 
also  good,  A  tablespoonful  of  “ 
unleaehed  ashes  spread  over  each  .  iljjmfct  ', 
hill,  as  tho  stalks  come  through  or  '  jMjfflf')  '! 
just  before,  will  be  of  great  benefit,  1 

killing  or  driving  off  worms  and  ■fwjMW/l' y 
greatly  promoting  growth.  The  mm; 
drills  should  Ixj  three  feet  apart 
with  strong-growing  varieties- 
three  and  a  half  l'eet  are  still  bet- 
ter.  Make  the  drills  four  inches  ^ 

deep.  Cut  tho  seed  to  two  eyes, 
and  plant  sixteen  inches  apart.  IT 
planted  uniformly,  as  by  a  line,  at 
1(5  inches  apart,  they  can  be  cross- 
worked  with  a  hand  cultivator, 
while  the  tops  are  small.  This  SjgKS&v;? 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  gagaBfcj 
the  crop,  destroying  the  weeds 
and  mellowing  the  soil. 

Medium-sized  potatoes  cut  up  in 
two,  length-wise,  and  the  halves  SfjMKlSj 
split  lengthwise,  produce  good  re- 
suits.  We  thus  get  in  each  seed- 
piece,  seed -end,  stem-end  and  mid- 
die.  If  cut  to  one  eye,  plant  the 
pieces  one  foot  ai>art.  KskSsS 

Flat  cultivation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred,  unless,  after  abundant 
rains,  the  weeds  come  up  thickly, 
when  it  would  be  better  to  lull  suf- 
ficiently  to  cover  the  weeds,  rather 
than  let  them  appropriate  the 
nutriment  due  the  potatoes,  or,  by 
over  crowding,  rob  them  of  sun 
and  air.  My  practice  Ls  to  com-  - 

menee  hoeing  us  soon  us  the  sprouts 
come  to  the  surface.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  clean  them  thoroughly 
once,  taking  every  weed  that  cun 
he  seen,  and  where  the  hoe  cannot 
reach  them  without  cutting  the 
patato  tops,  to  pull  them  ont  with  — - - 

the  lingers.  This  gives  the  potatoes 

a  fair  chance  to  grow  and  they  get  ~ _ 

so  much  ahead  of  weeds  that  spring 
up  later  as  to  almost  smother  them. 


utirrfn.w  -’rr- 


*»  " . -J r  .  i  j -er 


season’s  crop 
two  nests;  this  year  the  same,  and 
these  I  destroyed.  This  was  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  phenomena  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  1844  iu  L*lster  County, 
under  precisely  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  when  I  lived  there.  Has  the 
same  thing  been  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  under  similar 
conditions?  n.  h. 

Creedmoor,  N.  Y. 


ARSENITES  FOR  FRUIT  PESTS. 


Here  is  my  experience  with  the 
curculio:  Two  years  ago  I  tried 
the  "arsenic  spray”  fortbe  pest  on 
plums,  with  no  appreciable  benefit 
except  that  I  thought  the  leaf-roll¬ 
ers,  skeletonizers,  etc.,  were  less 
numerous.  The  proportions  used 
were  one  pound  of  arsenic  to  200 
gallons  of  water.  This  is  the  for¬ 
mula  recommended  by  Dr.  Dixon, 
of  Iowa.  It  was  applied  twice 
with  the  Field  force  pump,  once 
soon  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen 
and  again  ten  days  later.  It  was 
also  tried  on  apple  trees  for  the 


WHITE  DORKINGS.  (Re-engraved  from  Vinton’s  Gazette.)  Fig.  203 


Keep  the  cultivator  going  until 
they  have  all  beeu  worked  three  or  four  times. 
For  the  later  w  orkings,  shallow  cultivation  is  I 
the  best,  to  prevent  cutting  the  tubers  and  roots. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  Is  thiu- 
niug  out  the  stems,  wheu  too  many  grow  in 
the  hill.  Sometimes  there  will  be  from  six  to 
12,  and  even  more,  starting  on  each  hill:  if  all 
are  permitted  to  remain,  only  small  potatoes 
will  be  found  iusuch  a  hill.  It  Ls  a  good  rule  to 
thin  them  to  three  stems  (n  the  hill,  leaving 
tho  strongest.  For  destroying  the  bugs  I  have 
fouud  nothing  equal  to  one  jmrt  of  Paris  green 
and  50  parts  of  plaster,  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
sifted  over  tho  plants.  This  is  death  to  the 
beetles,  and  will  not  injure  tho  plants.  If  ap¬ 
plied  when  tho  latter  are  wet  with  dew 
or  after  a  light  shower,  it  is  less  liable  to  be 
blowu  off  and  wasted.  A  fruit  can  with  holes 
punched  iu  the  bottom  makes  u  good  sifter. 

If  a  few  pieces  were  rolled  in  the  above  poison- 
ous  mixture  and  scattered  about  before  tho 
potatoes  conic  up,  it  would  kill  off  most,  if  uot 
all,  of  the  old  bugs,  aud  be  a  great  saving  of 
after-labor. 


tween  the  rows  and  you  will  be  more  than  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result.  Thorough  tillage  with 
roots  is  os  essential  as  with  any  other  crop. 
If  once  stunted  or  chocked  iu  growth,  it  is 
hard  to  induce  rapid  and  healthy  development 
afterwards.  I  am  convinced  that  no  stock 
raiser  or  dairyman  can  afford  to  do  without 
this  all-importaut  crop.  Half  a  bushel  of 
roots,  cut  fiuc  with  a  Clark’s  rootreutter,  with 
u  little  grain,  will  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  hay  required,  and  bring  the  stock  through 
to  grass  iu  a  more  healthy  aud  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion,  which  is  very  essential  to  the  dairyman. 
Let  more  roots  be  raised  and  fanners  will 
have  more  hay  to  place  upon  the  market. 

Fluvanua,  N.  Y.  x.  x.  v. 

Sljecp  ijitsbantinj. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS. 

In  a  Rural  of  January,  Mr.  J.  D.  Stau- 


Vljf  ^)oitliu(  Dari). 

WHITE  DORKINGS. 

The  White  Dorkings  shown  at  Fig.  203,  are 
considered  by  Vinton's  Gazette,  from  which 
paper  our  engraviug  was  reproduced,  to  bo 
tine  specimens  of  tho  breed.  This  is  more 
populur  iu  England  thun  it  Ls  in  this  eouutry. 
Tho  birds  are  good  layers  aud  unexcelled  as 
table  fowls.  They  are  also  very  beautiful  and 
are  much  esteemed  by  those  who  seek  to  make 
their  poultry  add  to  the  adornment  of  their 
lawns.  For  some  years,  in  England,  the 
White  Dorking  was  called  a  ‘‘neglected”  bird. 
The  public  considered  the  white  birds  infer¬ 
ior  to  the  Silver  Grays  both  in  hardiness,  lay¬ 
ing  qualities  aud  size,  Tho  Whites  were  con¬ 
sidered  more  suitable  for  fanciers  than  fot 
practical  farmers.  Of  late  years,  however, 
much  of  this  feeling  has  beeu  done  away  with, 
and  the  White  Dorkings  to-day  are  found  on 


codling  moth  with  no  result  except 
to  scorch  the  foliage  in  many  places.  The  ar¬ 
senic  was  boiled  two  hours  in  water  and  then 
further  diluted.  b.  b. 

Faruiingdale,  Illinois. 

farm  (Topics. 

NO  CAUSE  TO  FEAR  BEES. 

“On!  Isn’t  that  honey  nice?”  “I  wish  we 
could  keep  bees  and  get  such  honey  as  that, 
but  bees  don’t  like  me.”  “I  can’t  go  in  sight  of 
bees  without  getting  stung,  but  I  do  like 
honey.” 

Such  remarks  as  the  above  were  frequently 
heard  as  the  people  passed  through  the  hall  de¬ 
voted  to  bees  aud  honey  at  the  last  Michigan 
State  Fair. 

It  certainly  is  a  pity  that  so  many  people 
have  such  fear  of  a  harmless  bee.  There  is 
scarcely  a  farmer,  mechanic,  lawyer,  minis¬ 
ter,  or  man  in  any  other  profession  who  might 


THE  BUBAL  HEW-YCBKEB 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Evcrv  query  must  he  neeompanled  hy  the  name 
ami  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  atteutlou.  Before 
nskliiK  a  queatloti.  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  In 
our  advertlslinr  columns.  Ask  only  u  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


STIFI.K-J01NT  LAMENESS. 

K.  A .,  Aberdeen ,  Dak. — For  over  three 
years  a  mare  has  been  troubled  with  stifle- 
joint.  lameness,  caused  by  severe  injury  to  one 
of  tbo  feet  while  working  in  a  harvester  in 
1888.  Very  little  lameness  was  shown  till  the 
spring  of  1884;  but  she  was  kept  at  work  all 
the  time  till  last  fall.  Siuce  theu  she  has  been 
too  lame  to  do  anything.  She  is  very  thin  and 
seems  broken  down.  She  will  have  complete 
rest  this  summer:  how  should  she  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  I,.  KILBORNK. 

With  a  case  of  so  long  standing  the  personal 
attention  of  a  competent  veterinarian  should 
be  secured,  when  possible.  From  a  simple 
description  we  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  the 
joint  has  boon  injured,  or  what  its  condition 
is  at  the  present  time.  In  a  general  way,  the 
treatment  should  be  as  follows:  Apply  a  high- 
heeled  shoo  to  relieve  the  straiu  upon  that 
joint.  Tf  there  is  sufficient  inllammation  to 
cause  increased  heat  and  tenderness  about  the 
joint,  fomentations  or  wet.  bandages  should  be 
applied  until  the  inflammation  is  reduced. 
Then  apply  a  cantharides  blister  over  the 
joint.  Clip  the  hair  short  and  rub  the  blister 
well  iu  against  the  direction  of  the  hair  for  10 
or  15  minutes.  Do  not  forgot  the  precaution 
to  tie  the  animal's  head  so  that  she  cannot 
reach  the  blistered  surface  with  her  month. 
If  inclined  to  switch  the  tail,  this  should  lie 
tied.  When  the  blister  is  well  raised,  care¬ 
fully  wash  off  and  apply  vaseline  daily.  A 
long  period  of  rest,  at.  least  several  months, 
will  be  essential  to  successful  treatment. 
Gettiug  down  and  up  will  hinder  recovery  so 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  slmgs  under 
the  animal,  to  prevent  her  lying  down.  They 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  animal  can  stand 
on  his  feet  or  settle  Into  the  slings  to  rest 
at  his  pleasure.  Repeat  the  blister  os  soon  as 
the  effect  of  the  first  has  passed  off.  If  blister¬ 
ing  does  not  succeed,  liriug  with  a  hot  iron 
may  be  demanded.  A  laxative  diet  should  be 
maintained  throughout.  Even  after  apparent 
recovery  the  animal  should  be  worked  very 
carefully  for  several  mouths  to  avoid  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  injury. 

MELON  BESTS. 

N.  II.,  Creedmoor,  N.  V. — I  would  like  to 
know  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  disease — 
for  such  1  might  call  it — of  my  vines  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  melons  and  squashes.  I 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  get  a  specimen  of 
melon  to  maturity  for  some  years,  while  they 
were  once  as  sure  a  crop  as  any  I  planted. 
Now  when  just  grown  to  nearly  full  size,  the 
vines  wilt  and  die,  leaving  the  fruit  to  ripen 
as  they  will  from  the  green  state,  but  they 
arc  a  poor  substitute  for  well-ripened  melons. 

I  have  many  varieties  this  year,  ami  if  any 
one  can  put  rue  in  the  way  of  securing  a 
healthy,  ripe  melon,  he  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
fer  a  favor  ou  others  as  well  as  on  myself. 

Ans. — We  have  no  doubt  that  the  grubs  of 
the  striped  beetle  do  the  injury  referred  to. 
They  eat  into  the  stem  or  roots  near  the 
ground  aud,  iu>  if  stricken  by  a  blight,  the 
viuo  wilts.  Our  friend  can  easily  ascertain 
whether  we  are  right  hy  pulling  up  the  first 
vine  that  dies  and  examining  the  roots.  The 
grub  is  white  and  slender,  and  scarcely  halt' 
an  inch  long  with  a  brown  head.  Strong  to 
banco  water  has  been  used  with  success,  pour¬ 
ing  it  about  the  roots  of  melons,  cucumbers, 
or  squashes.  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  11.  Stew¬ 
art,  finds  the  following  an  effectual  remedy: 
Take  one  pound  of  common  soap  (or  soft 
soap)  ami  dissolve  it  iu  a  gallon  of  hot  water. 
Thin  this  down  with  enough  water  to  till  a 
pail.  One  pint  of  kerosene  oil  is  then  added 
and  the  whole  shaken  until  an  emulsion  is 
formed.  Sprinkle  this  over  the  vines  and 
pour  some  directly  over  and  about  the  roots. 


DISCUSSION. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION. 

L.  E.  S.,  Camden,  Del.— I  noticed  in  a  late 
Rural  an  article  on  “the  late  increase  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  wheat  imported  into  France.” 
ike  writer  says  that,  “owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread,  less  wheat  will  be  con¬ 
sumed,  und  more  of  cheaper  foods,  and  what 
little  may  he  needed  will  come  from  Hungary, 
Egypt,  Russia  or  India,  all  of  which  can  de¬ 
liver  wheat  in  France  at  a  lower  figure  than 
America  can.”  Now,  the  query  with  mo  is 
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whether  the  American  fanner  is  not  as  well 
off  relatively  as  the  farmer  of  Hungary, 
Egypt,  Russia  or  India?  If  we  could  furnish 
part  or  all  of  the  wheat  required  by  France 
before  the  increase  of  duty,  can  we  not  fur¬ 
nish  a  like  proportion  now?  As  France  un¬ 
doubtedly  levies  a  duty  on  pork  and  wheat  to 
help  her  fanners,  I  cannot  see  that  the  taking 
off  all  our  duty  on  fine  wines,  high  wines  and 
silks  from  France,  would  help  the  American 
farmer.  Take  England  and  the  United 
States — the  former  admits  our  breadstuff's 
free.  Why  do  we  tax  her  imports?  Because 
we  think  it  to  our  interest.  So,  if  the  French 
people  consider  it  a  national  necessity  or  bless¬ 
ing  to  curtail  the  use,  or  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  they  will  undoubtedly  do  so  without 
regard  to  our  tariff.  My  next  neighbor,  svho 
is  a  Free-trade  Democrat,  talks  somewhat 
like  the  Rural.  He  says,  “take  off  all  the 
tariff  and  England  will  buy  all  our  surplus 
breadstuffs” — an  assumption  that  seems  to  me 
absurd.  Now,  with  the  premise  that  I  am 
only  a  small  farmer  in  the  little  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  therefore  not  supposed  to  know' 
much,  I  desire  to  state  a  few  propositions: 
t.  Protection  lias  been  and  still  is  a  national 
necessity  and  benefit.  It  has  built  up  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  without  number  that 
could  not  have  stood  the  competition  of  foreign 
goods,  and  has  thus  diversified  labor  and 
created  a  home  market  and  so  benefited  the 
farmer.  2.  The  amount  of  wheat  us¬ 
ually'  carried  over  in  this  country  is 
none  too  large  for  prudence  and  safety.  The 
vicissitudes  that  attend  our  crops  are  such, 
and  the  number  of  stomachs  to  be  filled  at 
home  is  Increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  make  a 
reasonable  surplus  a  good  thing.  3.  The.great- 
est  burdens  of  the  former,  in  my  judgment, 
are  entirely'  independent  of  the  tariff,  aud 
are  to  be  found  in  excessive  rates  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  exorbitant  prices  for  agricultural 
implements.  It  took  50  per  cent,  of  my  berry 
crop  last  year  to  send  it  to  New  York  city  and 
sell  it.  The  inventors  and  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements  under  the  patent  sys¬ 
tem  have  grown  very'  fat  off  the  farmer.  A 
good  mauy  of  these  articles  are  still  sold  for 
50  per  cent,  above  their  cost.  With  the  light 
I  now  have,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
farmer  or  auy  one  else  (except  perhaps  im¬ 
porters)  would  bo  benefited  by  the  destruction 
of  the  tariff  system.  When  we  can  manufac¬ 
ture  the  five  or  six  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  we  now  import,  it  will  do  to 
consider  tariff  reduction. 

R.  N.-Y.— A  great  deal  has  been  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  free-trade  question  in  this 
and  other  countries;  but  in  no  country  has 
either  side  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
other.  In  free-trade  England  there  are  many' 
who  still  believe  in  “protection,"  and  free- 
trade  Eugland  has  not  been  able  to  persuade 
oven  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
her  own  dependent  colonies,  that  free  trade  is 
the  best  policy.  Every  one  of  them  taxes  im¬ 
ports  even  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
doctrine  of  free  trade  is  of  quite  modern  iu- 
veution,  and  England  has  been  its  chief  and 
almost  its  only  evangelist  among  the  nations. 
True,  for  the  last  half  century  a  number  of 
political  economists  aud  doctrinaires  as  well  as 
many  who  would  he  benefited  by  Its  adoption, 
huve  advocated  it  elsewhere ;  but  that  they  have 
failed  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  of  its 
wisdom,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  England  is 
still  the  only  nation  in  which  free  trade  pre¬ 
vails,  and  even  there  it  has  not  full  play,  as 
tobacco,  wines,  spirits  and  numerous  other 
imported  products  are  still  taxed— “for  rev¬ 
enue  only,”  they  say.  England  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  coun¬ 
try  uud  holds  an  exceptionally  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  both  for  manufacture  and  commerce. 
Almost  all  her  imports  are  raw  materials  to 
be  used  either  to  feed  her  workmen  or  to  bo 
worked  up  iu  her  factories.  The  food  of  the 
workman  and  the  raw  materials  for  the  facto¬ 
ries  are  both,  in  great  part,  exported  in  the 
form  of  manufactured  goods.  When  import¬ 
ed  they  are  merely  held,  as  it  wore,  “in  bond” 
to  bo  exported  later  on  as  finished  products  at 
a  vast  increase  in  price.  It  is  always  a  great 
advantage  to  a  manufacturer  or  to  a  nation 
of  manufacturers  to  get  “raw  materials”  at. 
the  lowest  price,  aud  to  sell  the  finished  pro¬ 
ducts  from  them  at  the  highest.  By  admits 
ting  the  raw  materials  free  of  duty  (almost 
the  only  things  of  importance  so  admitted) 
England  gets  them  at  the  lowest  figure. 
Moreover,  even  “protectionist”  countries 
charge  no  duties  on  imported  goods  while  held 
in  bond, and  grant  rebates  ou  foreign  dutiuble 
imports  when  exported.  Anil  as  most  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  imports  of  raw  materials  iu  the  form  of 
pabulum  for  her  workmen  or  her  factories  are 
exported  as  manufactured  goods,  either  no  im- 
jHirt.  duty  should  lx*  charged  on  them  or  re¬ 
bates  should  be  allowed  on  the  manufactured 
exports.  England  nlso  secures  the  highest 
prices  for  her  goods  abroad  by  “bartering” 
them,  to  a  great  exteut,  for  the  products  of 
the  countries  with  which  she  deals.  She  sup¬ 


plies  them  with  manufactured  goods,  taking, 
in  exchange,  the  crude  stuffs  they  produce 
in  excess  of  their  needs.  With  the  in¬ 
dividual  customers  the  trade  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  money  one;  but  with  the  nation 
it  is,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  barter,  and 
little  money  passes  from  one  to  the  other  in 
comparison  with  the  volume  of  trade.  The  in¬ 
debtedness  of  one  is  balanced  with  that  of  the 
other,  aud  the  difference  only— the  balance  of 
trade  for  or  against — passes  in  money  from 
one  to  the  other.  If  England  were  paid  in  money 
only  for  all  the  goods  she  sells  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  she  would  soon  absorb  most  of  the  gold 
and  silver  in  circulation  throughout  the  world, 
or  else  lose  the  trade  of  those  nations  which 
are  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  their  circula¬ 
tion  ;  but  by  taking  raw  materials,  duty  free, 
in  part-payment  for  her  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts,  she  keeps  and  enlarges  her  markets, 
gets  better  prices  for  her  wares,  and  supplies 
her  manufacturers  with  cheap  pabulum  for 
their  workmen  and  workshops.  For  no  other 
country  is  free  trade  so  advantageous  as  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  France  tried  it  under 
the  Third  Napoleon;  but  soon  changed  her 
policy.  Several  other  European  countries  have 
approximated  to  it;  but.  all  are  now  steadily  re¬ 
coding  from  it  by  increasing  the  duties  on 
foreign  imports. 

Among  the  nations,  then,  the  only  thick- 
and-tkin  advocate  of  free  trade  is  that  which 
is  in  a  position  to  gain  most  by  its  adoption 
by  other  countries.  Among  protectionist  na¬ 
tions,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  are,  as  a 
rule,  chiefly  those  whose  business  would  be 
benefited  by  it,  just  as  in  free-trade  Englaix!, 
the  men  who  oppose  the  policy  most  strong¬ 
ly  are  those  whose  business  is  injured  by  its 
adoption — chiefly  the  farmers  whose  products 
are  brought  by  it  into  ruinous  competition 
with  cheaper  goods  of  the  same  kind  from 
abroad. 

Whether  free  trade  would  benefit  or  injure 
this  country  as  a  whole  is  a  question  for  the 
discussion  of  which  there  is  no  room  here;  but 
of  all  classes  in  this  country  it  would  injure 
the  farmers  the  least,  or  benefit  them  the  most. 
The  cost  of  the  transportation  of  their  goods 
aud  the  price  of  their  agricultural  implements 
are  considerably  raised  by  “protection,”  as 
heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  metals  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  agricultural  implements  and 
railroad*  the  price  of  the  metals  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  is  uo  small  part  of  their  whole  cost. 
Even  if  not  a  pound  of  foreign  metal  is  used 
iu  either,  the  duty  ou  it  raises  the  price  of  do¬ 
mestic  metal  by  a  corresponding  aniouut,  ex¬ 
cept  iu  the  few  cases  iu  which  our  own  goods 
can  be  sold  for  lower  figures  than  those  from 
abroad  without  regard  to  the  highest  import 
duties.  For  the  same  reason  the  prices  of  most 
of  the  other  articles  the  farmer  has  to  buy, 
such  as  clothing,  household  utensils,  etc.,  are 
higher  under  a  “protective”  tbnu  a  free-trade 
policy.  In  each  case  the  extra  cost  is  doubt¬ 
less  small,  but  the  aggregate  of  these  small 
Lems  is  quite  important  iu  a  year  or  a  life¬ 
time. 

What  does  the  farmer  get  in  return?  Well, 
he  gets  “protection”  for  a  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  which  ueed  none,  as  he  raises 
an  exportable  surplus  of  all  of  them.  He  also 
receives  “protection”  for  his  wool,  but  has 
constantly  to  fight  for  its  continuance.  These, 
with  a  few  trifling  local  exemptions,  are  the 
only  direct  exchanges,  and  the  aggregate  sum 
of  them  is  comparatively  a  mere  bagatelle. 
But,  then,  there  certainly  are  very  consider¬ 
able  indirect  advantages,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  homo 
markets  which  “protection”  affords  for  his 
products.  There  is  little  doubt  but  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  free  trade  now  would  thoroughly  dis¬ 
organize  most  of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
and  compel  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans 
to  seek  a  subsistence  by  tilling  the  soil,  thus 
becoming  competitors  instead  of  customers  of 
our  farmers.  Theu  agaiu,  if  protection  bene¬ 
fits  the  country  at  large,  the  fanner  is  willing 
patriotically  to  bear  some  hardships  for  the 
general  gotxl. 

With  regard  to  the  special  questions  of  our 
friend:  If  Hungary,  Egypt,  Russia  aud  India 
can  deliver  wheat  at  a  lower  figure  thau 
America  cau.au  iuerease  of  French  import  du¬ 
ties,  which  might  make  it  impossible  to  import 
American  wheat  at  a  profit,  might  still  leave 
a  small  margin  of  profit  on  the  cheaper  pro¬ 
ducts  from  those  countries.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  most  Europoau 
countries  are  levying  higher  duties  on  foreign 
imports  is  to  stop  the  drain  of  gold  and  silver 
iu  pay u taut  for  imported  goods.  This  has  beeu 
officially  declared  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
goods  from  this  country.  If  our  trade  with 
them  were  more  in  the  nature  of  “barter,” 
this  objection  would  lie  uo  longer  available. 

Tbe  subject  is  iuterestiug  and  important, 
though  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  lengthy  die 
eussion  in  our  columns;  but  the  “Small  Farm¬ 
er  iu  the  Little  State  of  Delaware”  writes 
strongly,  pithily  aud  intelligently  ou  it,  and 
more  such  short,  forcible  articles  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  our  readers. 


Pi.s'fjUanmt.s 


IHIPORTHNT 

TO 

HOUSEKEEPERS 

AND 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

offer  Special  Inducements  to 
Housekeepers  and  Hotel  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  following  lines 
of  Housekeeping  Goods  : 

TABLE  DAMASKS, 

50  cts.,  65  ets,,  75  cts.,  85  cts.  and  $1.00. 

TABLE  NAPKINS, 

$1,  $1.25,  $1,50,  $1.75,  $2,00  per  dozen. 

TOWELS  ALL  LINEN, 

$1,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2  per  dozen, 

TOWELINCS, 

5  cts.,  8  cts,,  10  cts.,  12H>  cts.  per  yard, 

CLASS  TOWELINCS, 

10  cts.,  12)6  cts.,  15  cts.,  20  cts.  per  yard, 

BLANKETS, 

$1.25,  1.50,  $1.75,  $2,00  per  pair, 

BED  SPREADS, 

85  cents,  $1,00,  $1.25,  $1.50  each. 

UTICA  SHEETINGS, 

5-4  6-4  8-4  9-4  10-4 

14  cts.,  16  cts.,  21  cts.,  23  cts.,  25  cts. 

together  with  an  extensive 
variety  of  finer  qualities,  in¬ 
cluding  new  and  elegant  de¬ 
signs  in  fine  Table  Cloths, 
Napkins,  Lunch  Cloths,  etc. 
They  also  offer  in  their 

UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT 

LACE  CURTAINS, 

$1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00  per  pair  and  upward. 

COLORED  MADRAS  CURTAINS, 

$5,  $6,  $7. 50  per  pair  and  up  :  hy  the  yard, 
40c,,  50c.,  65c.,  75c.  per  yard  and  upward. 

PORTIERES, 

$6.00,  $7.50,  $10.00  per  pair  and  upward. 

SILK  PLUSHES, 

24-inch,  $1.75,  $2.50,  $3.50  per  yard. 

SILK  BROCATELLES, 

52-inch,  $4.00,  $7.50  and  $9.00 per  yard. 

Holland  Window  Shades,  all 
sizesand  colors,  Slip  Coverings, 
and  Cretonnes,  &c..  See. 


Orders  by  Mail  or  Express 

from  any  part  of  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  an<l  11th  St., 
New  York. 


Tue  Japan  Che-stnuts.— “There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  the  Japan  chestnut  which 
is  yet  offered  for  sale.  Rural  readers,  bear 
this  in  mind  In  ordering  trees,  you  will  get 
seedluurs  which  may  be  good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  just  the  same  as  if  you  raised  plants  from 
the  seeds  yourselves.  First  rate  varieties  are 
being  propagated,  bat  they  will  not  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  in  several  years,  we  presume. 
We  are  anxious  that  our  readers  who  can  af¬ 
ford  to  experiment  should  try  Hie  Japau 
chestnut,  but  wo  would  not  have  them  de¬ 
ceived  by  assuming  that  because  they  buy 
aud  Diant  Japan  chestnut  seedlings  the  trees 
w  ill  bear  either  large  nuts  or  nuts  of  good 
quality.  The  risk  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  raising  any  other  seedlings.”— Rural  New- 
Yokkkr. 

Our  Country  Home  quotes  the  above  aud 
replies  as  follows: 

“A  little  too  strong,  friend  Rural.  Re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  iu  nut  trees  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  trees  of  Japau  chestnuts  they  of¬ 
fer  are  gnifted  with  the  true  Giant,  not  seed¬ 
lings.  We  would  advise  experimenting  with 
Japan  Giant  Chestnuts  it  the  purchaser  will 
make  sure  ho  does  not  get  seedlings.'’ 

A  leading  nurseryman  who  has  advertised 
the  Japau  Giant  for  several  years,  was  asked, in 
this  office,  if  the  Giant  is  really  a  variety, and  if 
the  t  rees  he  offers  tor  sale  are  grafted  and  true 
to  name.  He  replied  t  hat  the  largest  of  the 
Japan  chestnuts  were  planted  and  that  his 
trees  were  the  seedliugs,  which,  of  course,  va¬ 
ried  as  all  seedling  chestnuts  vary.  We  also 
sent  the  above  notes,  as  printed,  to  the  Storrs, 
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Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  who,  we 
believe,  raise  and  sell  more  Japan  chestnuts 
than  any  other  American  firm.  They  reply 
as  follows: 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  we  do  not  know 
that  we  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  but  very  little  wood 
of  the  Giant  chestnut,  not  enough  to  graft  any 
quantity.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  always 
found  the  grafting  of  the  chestnut  somewhat 
of  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  the  failures  out 
numbering  the  successes.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  Japan  Giaut  is  I  tetter  than  any 
of  the  seedlings  of  the  Japan  Chestnut ;  in  fact, 
we  do  not  think  the  quality  of  the  fruit  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  seedlings;  the  great  size  is 
its  chief  recommendation.  If  you  should 
order  from  us  100  or  1,000  Japan  Giaut  Chest¬ 
nuts,  grafted,  you  would  no  doubt  get  all  of 
the  one  variety,  but.  as  all  the  Japaus  that  we 
handle  are  extra  large  we  run  them  all  under 
the  name  of  Giant,  making  the  distinction  in 
our  offer  between  seedlings  and  grafted  trees, 
charging  more  for  the  grafted,  they  being 
more  expensive.  We  have,  at  different  times, 
procured  named  varieties  of  the  seedling  of 
the  American  chestnut,  which  were  larger 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  seedlings  but  of  no 
better  quality,  aud  have  found  them  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bud  or  graft,  and  we  discontinued  it 
as  unprofitable,  most  people  preferring  the 
seedlings  at  the  lower  price.” 


Breaking  Young  Cows  to  Milk.— The 
best  way  of  accomplishing  this,  according  to 
the  experience  of  a  correspondent,  of  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Telegraph,  is  the  following:  Get 
the  young  cow  into  a  stable  aud  if  you  have 
stanchions  that  will  hold  her  all  the  better; 
but  if  not,  tie  her  up  with  a  rope  around  her 
horns  or  neck,  hitched  short,  then  with  a  rope 
hitched  to  a  haine  strap  buckle  the  strap 
around  the  fore  foot  between  the  hoof  and 
first  joint;  put  the  rope  around  her  body, 
draw  up  the  foot,  and  tie  the  rope  sufficiently 
short,  so  that  she  can’t  reach  her  foot,  to  the 
ground.  She  is  no\v  in  proper  shape  for  milk¬ 
ing.  Standing  on  three  legs  aud  unable  to 
free  the  other,  she  gives  up  at  ouce  aud  soon 
becomes  gentle  aud  kind.  If  she  is  of  an  un- 
usqally  nervous  disposition,  the  hind  leg  next 
to  the  milker  may  be  buckled  to  a  rope,  and 
around  her  leg  near  the  hoof,  and  hitched  to  a 
post  or  something  behiud  her.  She  will  soon 
get  tired  of  kicking  and  entirely  give  it  up. 
Usually  hitching  her  by  the  head,  either  by 
stanchions  or  a  rope  and  strapping  up  her 
fore  foot  is  all  that  is  necessary,  aud  she  will 
soon  be  a  quiet,  cow. 

Washing  Wool. — In  discussing  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  Wool  Journal  says  that  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  domestic  clip  now  comes  to 
market  uu washed.  The  quotations  are  mostly 
made  for  unwashed  wool.  Shrinkages  are 
more  accurately  estimat  ed  on  wool  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  state  than  when  it  has  been  washed. 
There  is  no  uniform  standard  among  growers 
as  to  bow  much  or  how  little  it  shall 
be  washed.  So  it  happens  that  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  lot  of  washed  wool  (so  called 
collected  in  any  of  the  sections  wdiere 
the  old  practice  of  sheep-washing  still  pre¬ 
vails,  varies  so  widely  in  condition  that  any¬ 
thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  shrinkage 
of  the  entire  lot  is  impossible.  It  is  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  guessing  to  buy  such  a  lot  at.  a  stated 
price  per  pound.  The  well  washed  wool  gen¬ 
erally  sells  the  half  washed  lots. 

Inoculation  a  Failure.— Inoculation  as 
a  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  has  just  been  tried  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  result  was  looked  for  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  and  when  it  proved  to  be  a 
failure  there  was  no  little  disappointment.  In 
view  of  this  outcome  the  Ixmdon  Live  Stock 
Journal  says  the  whole  of  the  facts  go  to 
show,  almost  beyond  question,  that  inocula¬ 
tion  is  not  the  efficacious  remedy  which  its  ad¬ 
vocates  claim  for  it.  Yet  there  arc  authori¬ 
ties  in  Scotland  who  claim  that  inoculation  is 
a  certain  and  absolute  remedy.  The  fact  is  that 
its  success,  if  success  there  sometimes  is,  seems 
to  be  a  contingent  affair,  rendering  it  certain 
that  the  true  policy  in  contending  with  dis¬ 
ease  is  to  depend  upon  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Crops  in  the  Argentine  Republic.— The 
area  under  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  in  1886,  according  to  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Standard,  is  estimated  to  be  5,250,000  acres  of 
which  40  per  cent.,  or  2,100,000  acres,  was 
planted  in  wheat.  A  yield  is  indicated  of  600,- 
000  tons,  or  20,000,000  bushels,  which,  with 
home  consumption  subtracted,  will  leave  10, 
000,000  bushels  for  export.  The  next  largest 
crop  is  Indian  corn,  on  an  area  of  about  1,000,- 
000  acres,  with  an  estimated  yield  of  480,000 
tons.  The  estimated  export  this  year  is  about 
250,000  tons.  The  average  yearly  export  is 
210,000  tons.  The  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at 
40,000  tons,  and  the  tobacco  crop  at  8,000  tons. 
The  estimated'total  values  of  the  various  crops 
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raised  show  what  an  important  item  wheat  is. 
The  total  crops  of  all  kinds  were  worth  $02, 
200,000,  aud  of  this,  wheat  w  ns  worth  $12,000,- 
000,  maize  or  corn  $8,000,000,  and  hay  $25,000,- 
000.  The  tobacco  crop  is  worth  $1,200,000, 
sugar  $8,000,000,  aud  linseed  $2,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  probable  exports  this  year  are  as 
follows:  Wheat  $6,000,000.  corn  $4,000,000, 
linseed  $2,000,000,  and  hay  $200,000,  or  a  total 
of  $1 2,200,000.  _ 

What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Ranches? 
— Under  the  above  title  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
prints  an  interview  with  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen, 
some  portions  of  which  will  have  an  interest 
for  American  readers.  The  depression  in  the 
range-cattle  industry  is  severely  felt  by  En¬ 
glish  capitalists  who  own  stock  in  many  West¬ 
ern  cattle  companies.  Mr.  Frewen  gives  his 
views  of  the  subject  briefly  as  follows:  lie 
says  that  the  trouble  with  the  cattle  industry 
proceeds  wholly  from  the  overstocking  of  the 
ranges.  He  thinks  that  “the  ‘cattle  baron’  ;he 
is  no  longer  a  ‘king’)  belongs  to  history."  The 
great  herds  must  be  broken  up.  The  future 
of  the  industry  rests  with  the  small  farmer  or 
stock- raiser,  who  will  breed  cattle  in  inclos¬ 
ures.  Although  probably  productive  of  loss 
to  alien  cattle  companies,  he  thinks  the  West¬ 
ern  country  will  Lie  greatly  benefited.  The 
elimination  of  the  large  herds  he  thinks  high¬ 
ly  probable  in  that  part  of  the  country  north 
of  Texas.  Some  companies  will  continue  to 
raise  cattle  in  that  State  on  fenced-in  lands. 
The  increased  value  of  their  lauds,  he  thinks, 
will  compensate  for  their  other  losses.  He 
reasons  that  bal'd  winters  have  nothing  to  do 
With  cattle  losses.  The  want  of  pasturage  is 
the  main  trouble.  His  advice  to  cattlemen  is 
to  move  their  stock  from  the  overcrowded 
ranges  of  the  Western  United  States  up  into 
the  British  Northwest.  But  a  small  portion 
of  it  is  stocked,  and  in  extent  it  equals  Texas. 
The  price  of  beef,  he  states,  is  about  as  high 
as  it  was  before  the  “boom”  years  of  1880-1-2. 
As  long  as  t  he  increase  by  birth  was  as  rapid 
as  then,  prices  were  remunerative.  Now  the 
herds,  instead  of  increasing,  decrease. 


SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Experiences  differ.  Mr.  T.  E.  Platt,  of 
Conn.,  says,  in  the  N,  E.  Homestead: 

“If  a  growing  potato  comes  in  contact  with 
a  particle  of  potash  the  skin  will  be  corroded; 
this  will  give  the  tuber  a  rough  skin,  which 
some  people  call  the  scab,  but  it  is  not,  yet  it 
may  damage  the  tubers  as  much  as  the  true 
scab,  which  is  caused  by  a  fungus.” 

Our  practice  is  to  cover  the  seed-pieces  slight¬ 
ly  with  soil  aud  then  sow  the  fertilizer  in  the 
furrows  or  trenches.  We  have  used  as  much 
as  a  tou  of  potato  fertilizer— which  is  strong 
in  potash — to  the  acre,  aud  yet  we  harvested 
clean  potatoes  with  smooth  skins  and  without 
“scab.”  Not  so  when  fresh  farm  manure  is 
used.  This  with  us  almost  always  causes 
“scab,”  by  attracting  wire  worms  (lulus), 
which  eat  into  the  skin  and  give  the  potato 
the  same  corroded  surface  as  the  fungus 
causes.  . . 

“There  is  a  large  class  of  people,”  continues 
Mr  Platt,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  potato 
growing  and  raises  fine  crops,  too,  “who  say 
and  write  much  against  the  use  of  manure 
for  potatoes,  but  are  loud  in  their  praise  of 
fertilizers.  How  much  of  this  advice  comes 
from  persons  who  have  uu  interest  in  the  sale 
of  fertilizers  1  do  not  know.  1  am  sure  as 
good  crops  of  potatoes  cau  be  grown  with 
manure  us  with  fertilizer,  when  either  is  used 
separately.  1  have  always  obtained  the  best 
results  by  using  both  manure  and  fertilizers.” 

For  -potatoes  tho  Rural  is  decidedly  one  of 
those  that  advocate  the  use  of  potato  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers,  by  which  we  mean  a  complete 
fertilizer  strong  in  potash.  Year  after  year 
by  the  side  of  farm  or  stable  manure  (always 
applied  in  the  spring,  however)  the  fertilizer 
has  given  us  the  best  and  cleanest  yields.  But 
we  have  no  “interest  in  the  sale  of  fertilizers" 
aud  should  condemn  their  use  as  freely  as  we 
now'  commend  it  were  the  results  the  other 
way . 

Experiences  differ,  as  weat  first  remarked. 
Perhaps  if  Mr.  Platt  had  our  soil  aud  climate 
aud  we  his,  we  might  now  be  advocating  farm 
manure  for  potatoes  aud  he  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers . . .  • 

Ouu  friend  the  N.  E.  Homestead  asks  its 
readers  to  remember  that  when  peas  are  plant¬ 
ed  four  to  six  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
drought  will  scarcely  affect  them.  If  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  at  the  Rural  Grounds  about  10 
years  ago  is  trustworthy ,  six  inches  are  too 
deep  to  plant  peas.  On  June  28,  1878,  the 
writer  planted  five  rows  of  dwarf  peas.  In 
the  first  row — two  inches  deep — three-quarters 
germinated.  In  the  second  row — four  inches 
deep— all  germinated,  though  the  plants  did 
not  grow  so  tall  as  in  the  first.  In  tho  third 
— six  inches  deep — one-quarter  grew,  aud  of 
these  nearly  all  dwindled  awuy  after  making 
a  growth  of  an  inch  or  so.  In  the  fourth  row 
— eight  inches  deep — one  plant  appeared  and 
died.  In  the  fifth  row,  none  came  up.  As  to 
standing  dry  weather,  it  is  our  belief  that  it 


matters  little  whether  peas  are  planted  two  or 
six  inches  deep;  the  roots  will  in  either  case 
penetrate  to  about  the  same  depth.  If  peas 
were  planted  in  late  spring  or  summer  for  a 
late  summer  or  fall  crop,  probably  it  would 
be  as  well  in  light  soils  to  bury  the  seeds  four 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary 
moisture  for  germination.  But  there  are  few 
who  raise  pens  for  fall  on  account  of  the  mil¬ 
dew  which  usually  attacks  the  vines.  Even 
whenlmildew  does  dot  appear  tho  vines  of  late- 
planted  peas  make  a  comparatively  dwarfed 
and  sickly  growth,  and  bear  a  proportionately 
small  crop. 

Professor  Henry,  of  Iowa,  is  very  posi¬ 
tive  in  some  of  his  statements  respecting  the 
best  silos  and  the  best  aud  cheapest  way  to  se¬ 
cure  silage.  He  condemns  the  old  silo  made 
of  stones  for  seemingly  good  reasons.  He  ad¬ 
vocates  using  scantlings — 2x10 — boarded  on 
both  sides  over  building  paper,  giving  a  dead 
air  Space . . . 

He  predicts,  in  the  Farmers  Review,  that 
the  future  silo  will  contain  fodder  corn  more 
or  less  wilted  and  cured  before  it  is  put  into 
the  silo.  Water  is  not  food  in  our  general  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  term,  yet  succulence  in  food 
is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  aud 
quite  essential  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  Green 
fodder  corn  contains  from  80  to  00  j>er  cent, 
of  water,  and  ordinary  shocked  and  dried  fod¬ 
der  corn  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  water . 

Professor  Henry  maintains  that  we  can 
cut  and  shock  the  corn,  and  so  get  it  out  of 
the  way  of  frost;  then,  instead  of  giving  one- 
eighth  of  the  crop  for  huskiog  and  another 
eighth  to  the  miller  for  grinding  the  grain, 
we  will  draw  the  shocks,  corn  and  all,  to  the 
feed-cutter,  and  pass  it  through  that  into  the 
silo . . . . . . . 

He  asserts  that  wre  positively  can  not  af¬ 
ford  to  husk  and  grind  corn  for  stock  in  these 
times  of  low  prices.  We  must  feed  our  corn 
to  cattle  unhusked  and  unground.  The  kind 
of  silo  he  proposes  is  simply  a  room  for  stor¬ 
ing  in  a  very  compact  form  fodder  corn  or 
field-shock  corn  which  all  farmers  now  raise, 
but  which  they  cure  nud  handle  in  various 
ways,  usually  at  greater  expense  than  in  the 
silo.  Shock  corn  will  notbo  too  dry.  It  will 
still  be  about  half  water.  Let  auyone  cut  up 
a  lot  and  pile  it  on  the  barn  floor,  covering  it 
up  with  blankets,  and  it  will  soon  appeal'  to 
get  quite  moist  and  begiu  to  heat.  The  water 
from  tho  stalks  is  disseminated  through  tho 
mass  and  the  whole  appear  moist  in  conse¬ 
quence  . . . . 

By  passing  the  shock  corn  directly  through 
the  cutter  all  can  be  put  into  the  silo  cheaper 
and  in  less  time  than  it  can  be  husked,  aud 
there  is  no  expense  for  cribbing  or  grinding 
tbe  corn.  When  winter  comes,  instead  of 
chopping  around  the  frozen  shocks  and  pull¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  snow  one  has  only  to  draw 
a  load  of  nice,  bright  silage  from  the  pit  to 
the  feeding  stable  without  auy  loss  in  any 
way . 

Moore’s  Diamond  Grape,  which  we  have 
on  trial,  is  one  of  Jacob  Moore’s  Concord  seed¬ 
lings  crossed  with  tho  Iona.  Mr.  Moore  is  the 
originator  of  the  Brighton.  He  says  it  is  a 
white  grape  almost  free  from  pulp  and  bettor 
in  quality  than  any  other  white  grape,  while 
it  ripens  from  “two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than 
the  Concord.”  This  seems  to  us  improbable. 
Time  will  show . . . . 

After  a  trial  of  several  years  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  finds  no  better  remedy  for  plant  lice  than 
the  kerosene  and  soap  mixture.  One-fourth 
pound  of  hard  soap  or  one  quart  of  soft  soap 
cau  be  mixed  with  one  quart  of  water.  It  is 
heated  till  the  soap  is  dissolved  aud  then  one 
pint  of  kerosene  oil  is  added.  This  is  agitated  or 
churned  until  a  complete  emulsion  or  mixture 
is  formed.  Water  is  then  added  so  that  there 
shall  be  one  part  of  kerosene  to  15  parts  of 
water . . . . 

From  an  analysis  of  tobacco  stalks  grown  in 
Connecticut,  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  figures  that 
the  stalks  grown  on  an  acre  will  contain 
about  as  much  nitrogen  and  potash  as  would 
lie  furnished  by  an  application  of  70  pounds  of 
munatfl  of  potash  aud  300  pouuds  of  cotton 
seed  meal  per  acre.  Tho  latter,  however, 
would  contain  ueurl  y  twice  as  much  phosphoric 
acid . . . . . 

American  cheese  imports  atGlassgow  have 
fallen  off  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  two  years. 
Tho  total  imports  in  1886  were  130,072  boxes, 
or  8,042  tons,  against  250,137  boxes,  or  7,200 
tons  in  1884.  Consul  Underwood  reports  that 
American  cheese  matures  quicker  than  Scotch 
or  Canadiun  cheese,  but  also  spoils  quicker, 
and  when  other  cheese  is  in  season  American 
goods  are  not  wanted.  In  fact,  American 
cheese  fills  the  gap  between  the  old  and  now 
crops,  as  it  is  ready  for  consumption  before 
the  others.  If  the  trade  in  American  cheese 
is  to  bo  maintained  or  increased  it  must  bo 
well  made,  and  greater  care  must  be  taken  in 

shipping . 

The  National  Stockman  thinks  that  as  a 


result  of  the  discontent  of  cattlemen  with  the 
cattle  trade  of  late,  there  will  soon  be  a  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  cattle  just  as  many  have  turn¬ 
ed  away  from  sheep,  and  as  many  are  now 
turning  to  swine.  The  change  must  be  slower 
than  in  case  of  smaller  animals — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  swine.  It  sees  a  general  drift,  in  that 
direction,  however.  Although  statistics  show 
that  the  increase  of  cattle  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  population  among  us,  the 
country  has  had  more  cattle  than  the  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  able  to  handle  to  advantage, 
and  it  thinks  the  ratio  of  beef  cattle  to  popu¬ 
lation  must  be  reduced  before  satisfactory 

prices  can  be  obtained . 

Dragging  a  barrow  over  the  plowed  ground 
is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  that  horses  have 
to  do  in  farm  work,  and  teams  are  often  im¬ 
posed  upon  while  doing  it.  The  walking  is 
hard  for  both  driver  aud  horses,  and  the 
former  is  often  tempted  to  ride,  either  on  the 
harrow  or  one  of  the  horses,  not  thinking  or 
caring  what  the  consequences  really  are . 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXX. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Sight-seeing  in  New  Orleans;  the  French 
quarter;  the  Creole;  Jackson  Square;  the 
Mint;  filthy  streets;  municipal  corruption; 
architecture  and  fiowers;  “  Margaret;'" 
pantalooned  bipeds  all  smoke. 

By  the  help  of  addresses  with  which  we  had 
been  furnished, we  speedily  found  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  lodgings  in  St.  Charles  Street,  a  short 
distance  from  the  hotel  of  that  name,  aud 
fronting  one  of  the  beautiful  squares  with 
which  New  Orleaus  abounds,  named  La¬ 
fayette,  from  a  statue  in  the  middle  of  it  in 
honor  of  that  chivalrous  Frenchman  who 
helped  us  in  a  time  of  need.  The  lady  who 
kept  the  house  was  a  Creole;  her  husband  had 
been  a  sugar  plauter,  an  easy-going,  improvi¬ 
dent  man,  who  had  managed  to  die  penniless, 
and  leave  his  widow  burdened  with  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  Poor  thing!  she  seemed  to  be  very 
much  of  a  lady— was  a  Catholic — and  in  her 
brokeu  English  told  us  many  touching  things 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  unselfish  loyalty  of  one 
of  her  slaves  (to  her  after  he  was  freed — he 
having,  in  fact,  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state 
here,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  various  ways 
iu  which  tho  term  Creole  is  applied,  that  the 
Creole  of  Louisiana  is  merely  a  person  of 
French  descent,  aud  quite  without  a  mixture 
of  colored  blood.  Wo  always  took  lodgings, 
when  we  could  do  so,  in  preference  to  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  hotel.as  we  were  then  free  to  get  our 
meals  at  restaurants  wherever  we  might  be, 
aud  so  economize  in  time  and  strength  as  well 
as  in  ruouey,  and  in  this  way  we  also  gained  a 
more  liberal  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of 
a  city.  We  had  been  for  nearly  two  years 
without  the  delicious  bivalve  as  it  is  fouud  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  aud  we  therefore  proceed¬ 
ed  to  make  our  luncheon  on  raw  oysters— enor¬ 
mously  large  they  were — and,  oh  me!  how  de¬ 
licious!  Nolhiug  that  we  had  as  yet  encount¬ 
ered  had  had  such  a  home-like  flavor. 

The  remainder  of  tho  day  we  devoted  to  the 
Creole  quarter,  abounding  in  novel  interest, 
the  largo,  haudsome,  balconied  old  houses 
along  the  Esplanade — a  wide  street  with  a 
double  row  of  trees  through  the  middle— the 
dirty  cross  streets  with  their  rickety,  pictur¬ 
esque  dwellings,  through  Jackson  Square, 
planted  with  beautiful  flowers.  There,  too, 
was  General  Jackson  iu  bronze  with  this 
surprising  legend  on  the  base:  “The  Uuion 
must  aud  shall  be  preserved.”  Upon  in¬ 
quiry,  it  appeared  that  the  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  uow  to  be  seen  on  the  statues  in  this 
city  were  engraved  immediately  after  the 
war,  being  excerpts  from  the  speeches  of  tho 
men  they  represent.  We  visited  the  Mint,  a 
large,  red-fronted  building  with  a  dirty  inte¬ 
rior;  some  negroes  employed — a  pompous 
guide  who  spoke  execrable  English — altogether 
a  shabby,  uninteresting  place.  The  Cathedral 
of  St  Louis,  near-by,  is  n  Hue  exterior.  The 
Jesuit  church  up  town  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  city,  aud  is  certainly  splendid,  and  very 
fashionable.  But  everywhere  about  .he  city, 
excepting  St.  Charles  Avenue  and  immediate¬ 
ly  ubout  the  Squares,  the  filth  iu  the  streets 
was  appalling.  Tho  drainage  is  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  underground  drainage  being  impossible, 
as  a  foot  below  ground  one  comes  upon  water; 
uud  what  with  the  greasy  streams  from  kitch¬ 
ens  and  all  manner  of  rubbish  dumped  into 
the  streets,  to  lie  oozing  and  blistering  iu  the 
hot  sun,  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  terrible 
epidemic  would  immediately  be  the  result. 
“Dirty!”  iterated  a  gentleman  with  whom  we 
talked,  “why  we  regard  the  condition  of  the 
streets  now  as  being  exceptionally  clean!” 
He  then  went  on  to  say,  what  a  dozen  men 
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subsequently  confirmed,  that  the  Municipal 
Government  was  exceedingly  corrupt,  and 
had  been  so  since  the  war  Taxes  (city  and 
State),  *31.45  per  $1,000— over  three  per  cent. 
Democratic  government,  chiefly  run  by  Irish, 
which  recalled  what  the  Chinese  Minister  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  it  struck  him  as 
being  very  unaccountable  that  the  Irish  were 
able  to  govern  every  country  but  their  own. 

The  architecture  of  New  Orleans  is  pleasing, 
old-fashioned  and  “classic”  in  a  way,  many 
buildings  having  Doric  and  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns.  The  magnolia  trees  were  the  tallest 
we  had  seen.  Flowers  were  in  profusion — 
superb  roses  cost  only  one  cent  apiece — every 
other  man  at  night  carried  home  a  bouquet 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  Ladies  carried 
huge  bouquets  in  riding  at  the  fashionable 
hour  in  their  carriages,  and  yet  in  no  city  did 
I  ever  bear  so  many  complaints  of  poverty. 
“The  people  are  so  poor,”  was  the  universal 
expression,  but  there  were  no  outward  indi¬ 
cations  of  it. 

The  statue  to  General  Lee  is  very  imposing 
and  simplicity  itself — a  granite  Doric  col¬ 
umn  surmounted  with  his  statue:  the  base  is 
large,  of  granite  and  placed  ou  a  raised  ter¬ 
race.  About  it  are  ueithor  trees  nor  shade. 
Another  monument  which  interested  me  most 
of  all,  probably  cast  the  least,  and  is  very  un¬ 
pretentious,  but  it  was  erected  not  long  ago  to 
the  houor  of  an  Irish  woman  named  Margaret 
Haugbessey — with  only  “Margaret”  on  the 
base  of  the  statue,  however,  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  it  is  erected — in  front  of  a 
Catholic  orphan  asylum — is  called  “Margaret 
Place.”  Margaret  was  a  poor  woman  of  com¬ 
mon  birth,  who  by  her  industry  and  frugality 
amassed  a  very  considerable  fortune  and 
then  dispensed  it  in  charity  ou  all  classes 
alike — Jew,  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
“She  was  as  plain  and  common-looking  an 
Irish  woman  as  you  ever  saw,”  said  a  man  to 
me  who  had  known  her  welL  “She  kept  at 
one  time  a  bakery,  and  she  went  around  sell¬ 
ing  milk  in  a  cart  just  as  you  see  women 
doing  to-day.”  And  it  is  a  very  plain  woman 
done  in  marble  who  si  fa  on  a  marble  chair 
with  one  of  her  arms  about  a  marble  little 
girl  that  forms  the  Margaret  statue — but  it 
is  an  interesting  thing  to  see  (the  statue  was 
raised  by  a  public  subscription!,  for  it  is  not 
every  day  that  Americans  honor  in  “endur¬ 
ing  bronze,”  or  cracking  marble,  the  noble 
deeds  of  their  women. 

The  milk  cartsof  New  ( Irloans  are  uniformly 
the  same  thing  as  to  style — ou  two  wheels, 
with  a  seat  for  the  driver  (nmu  or  woman)  and 
in  front  of  the  seat  two  large  cans  with  a 
spigot  at  the  bottom  to  draw  olT  the  milk — 
ten  cents  the  quart.  The  street  cars  are  also 
characteristic.  In  none  did  I  see  an  advertise¬ 
ment  and  all  bear  a  label  “Smoker”  or  “No 
Smoker,"  the  latter  often  emphasized  with  “No 
smoking  allowed  either  in  or  on  this  car.” 
That  suited  me  admirably,  for  I  believe  in 
herding  all  the  cigars,  with  a  “fool  at  one 
end,”  together,  and  in  New  Orleans  and  all 
through  the  South,  everything  in  pantaloons 
smokes— chiefly  cigarettes. 

■«»»  ■  ■ 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Northwestern  Notes,  May  7th.— The 
present  outlook  for  spring  wheat  in  the  Red 
River  River  Valley  is  very  favorable.  When 
spring  opened  up,  the  ground  was  uuusually 
dry  for  this  country  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Farmers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  hurried  their  seed  iu  as  fast  as  possible. 
Our  general  experience  at  seeding  time  is  a 
good  deal  of  mud  and  wuter.  Cool  weather 
and  timely  rains  have  helped  to  give  grain  a 
good  start,  and  put  hope  into  the  farmer's 
heart.  Notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  wheat, 
a  lull  acreage  will  probably  lie  sown  in  this 
sectiou.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  farmer 
here  who  has  not  got  lots  of  faith  iu  No.  I. 
Hard.  Prices  of  all  products  raised  for  local 
demand  are  high,  as,  for  example,  oats,  50c.; 
potatoes,  50c. ;  pork,  7c.  A  glut  or  a  famine 
seems  to  la-  the  rule  with  most  of  the  second¬ 
ary  crops.  Owing  to  the  burning  of  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  hay  by  prairie  tires  last  full,  I  pre- 
sunn-  more  cattle  have  been  wintered  on  straw 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  section. 
Taking  into  consideration  their  feed,  they 
appear  to  lie  in  remarkably  fine  condition. 
Chemists  would  say  that  a  stack  of  wheat 
straw  anil  chall’  was  of  little  value  for  feed; 
but  practical  Northwestern  experience  says 
that  the  sumo  straw  stack  will  keep  quite  a 
number  of  cattle  from  getting  either  very  hun¬ 
gry  or  very  thin.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
high-grade  cattle  seem  to  keep  iu  far  better 
condition  on  poor  feed  than  the  scrubs  iu  the 
same  lot — another  inducement  for  farmers 
to  grade  up.  H. 

Illinois. 

Chicauo,  Cook  Co.,  May  17.— The  areas 
which  I  reported  suffering  for  want  of  rain 
have  been  greatly  refreshed  since  my  dispatch 
of  May  10.  The  season  has  been  such  an  un 


even  one,  and  very  dry  here,  dry  somewhere 
else  and  again  wet  in  other  portions  of  the 
Northwest.,  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
so  far  to  give  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
general  outlook,  and  although  I  report  rain 
to-day  as  having  fallen  very  recently  iu  Min¬ 
nesota,  Dakota,  portions  of  Nebraska,  por¬ 
tions  of  Iowa,  and  also  Kansas,  the  ground  is 
still  dry.  Very  few  persons  realize  the  fact 
that  we  had  an  exceedingly  dry  summer  in 
1886.  and  it  has  been  followed  by  an  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  dry  spring,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  has  dried  out  to  a  greater  degree  thau 
usual.  Although  the  spring  wheat  belt  has 
started  out  under  unusually  favorable  auspi¬ 
ces,  at  the  same  time  the  weather  during  the 
past  week  in  the  Red  River  Valley  was  so  in¬ 
tensely  hot  that  the  crop,  even  before  it  had 
fairly  made  a  stand,  was  threatened  with  seri¬ 
ous  disaster.  These  conditions  are  now  for  the 
time  being  all  relieved,  hence  I  took  particu¬ 
lar  pains  in  my  last  dispatch  to  make  the 
statement  that  seasonable  rains,  frequent  and 
copious,  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than  usually 
essential  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
growing  cropsof  1887.  Winter  wheat  has  also 
held  its  own.  The  effect  of  the  rains  of 
four  weeks  ago  has  beeu  to  save  it  from 
further  depreciation,  but  they  have  not  had 
the  general  marked  good  effect  that  was 
expected.  I  cannot  see  much  difference  in  the 
outlook  between  Kansas  and  Ohio,  although 
they  are  very  wide  apart  and  subjected  to 
very  different  conditions.  Kansas  has,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  dry  weather,  had  to  contend  very 
seriously  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
with  insects.  The  recent  rain,  however,  has 
had  a  very  beneficial  effect  so  far  as  checking 
the  work  of  the  chinch  bugs.  This  is  the  only 
State  so  far  where  they  have  been  reported 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  do  general  injury. 
The  outlook  in  Missouri  still  continues  very 
fair,  and  I  am  looking  for  the  best  crop  of 
winter  wheat  from  Illinois,  sooth  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railway.  The  weather  iu 
Michigan  is  reported  still  as  dry  and  cold,  and 
the  wheat  has  run  down  considerably  in  this 
State  during  the  last  ten  days.  The  outlook 
in  Indiana  is  better  thau  iu  Ohio.  This  con¬ 
densed  statement  shows  that  there  is  no  even¬ 
ness  in  the  character  of  the  crop.  My  last 
dispatch  showed  that  we  were  finishing  up 
corn  planting.  That  work  is  now  all  done 
everywhere.  I  cannot  remember  a  season 
when  the  corn  planting  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  been  done  as  early  uuder  condi¬ 
tions  as  favorable,  aud  with  the  prospects  of 
so  good  a  stand  as  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  very  little  grain  of  any  kind  moving  out  of 
farmers’  hands  at  the  present  time,  and  with 
the  exception  of  oats  I  do  not  think  the  re¬ 
serves  are  in  excess.  N.  w. 

New  York. 

Apalachin,  Tioga  Co.,  May,  14.— The 
weather  is  hot  during  the  day  aud  cold  at 
night.  We  had  frost  the  night  of  May  13. 
Very  dry;  no  rain  since  oat  sowing.  A  large 
area  of  potatoes  will  be  planted  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  Potatoes  have  beeu  selling  at  75  cents; 
but  are  somewhat  lower  at  present.  Veal 
calves  4%  cents;  other  things  proportionately 
low.  c.  T.  G. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  May  17.— The  butter 
market  has  been  very  dull  for  the  past  week ; 
receipts  are  small.  The  outlook  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  week  is  not  encouraging,  and  prices  may 
take  a  lower  drop  yet.  From  16  to  18  cents 
are  paid  for  butter,  and  it  is  selling  at  from  20 
to  22  ceuts,  with  some  extra  at  23  cents,  and 
one  fine  lot  held  at  24  cents.  The  receipts 
have  beeu  115  packages.  Little  Falls  sold  30 
packages,  mainly  at  21  ceuts,  The  cheese 
market  was  a  trifie  dull,  ruling  %  cents  less 
than  last  week,  selling,  however,  1,053  boxes 
more.  The  prospects  are  for  a  market  more 
active  next  week.  Several  large  factories  and 
considerable  cheese  have  beeu  destroyed  by 
fire  in  this  vicinity  lately.  Board  quotations 
have  150  boxes  at  10  cpnts;  50  boxes  at  10% 
820  boxes  at  10%;  1,205  boxes  at  10%;  350 
boxes  at  10%;  210  boxes  at  10%;  ?J  boxes  at 
10%;  1,267  boxes  on  commission;  total,  5,370 
boxes,  ruling  at  10%.  Domestic  receipts,  60 
boxes.  Total  market,  5,480  boxes.  Little 
Falls  sold  4,114  boxes,  ruling  10%'.  Reports 
from  the  hop  country  continue  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  many  hop  yards  are  in  bad 
condition,  with  feeble  roots,  and  that  many 
others  have  beeu  plowed  up.  The  roots  look 
better  on  the  surface  than  deep  down.  A 
dealer  in  East  Springfield  has  12,000  pounds 
of  ’85s  on  hand',  waiting  for  results.  Contin¬ 
ued  ravages  have  discouraged  many.  Roots 
are  worth  about  $2  per  bushel.  If  this  year’s 
crop  fails  it  will  kill  the  busiucss  very  largely. 

R.  J. 

Tennessee. 

Tullahoma,  Coffee  Co.,  May  9. — Al¬ 
though  this  has  been  a  very  cool,  back¬ 
ward  spring,  the  farmers  are  well  up  with 
their  work.  The  earliest  planted  corn  is  now 
ready  for  the  plow.  Strawberries  are  ripe, 
with  a  prospect  of  fair  crop,  and  we  are  selling 


them  in  our  home  market  for  70  cents  a  gal 
Ion.  Peaches  and  apples  will  be  about  half 
crops.  This  country  is  fast  filling  up  with 
Northern  people,  and  land  is  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  in  price.  Our  winters  are  short  and  mild, 
the  summers  long  and  pleasant,  the  mercury 
seldom  falling  below  zero  in  winter,  and 
rarely  rising  alwve  95  degrees  in  summer, 
while  a  constant  breeze  from  the  mountains 
makes  it  cool  in  the  shade.  c.  a. 

Virginia. 

Richmond,  Henrico  Co.,  May  16.— The  at¬ 
tention  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
tobacco  is  directed  more  towards  the  crops 
being  planted  than  the  stock  on  hand,  and  not 
much  will  be  done  in  leaf  tobacco  till  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  crop  will  not  exceed  one  half  an 
average.  The  next  two  or  three  weeks  will 
determine  what  the  quantity  will  be.  There 
is,  however,  but  little  hope  of  an  advance  on 
common  fillet's  and  nondescript  grades  until 
the  stocks  are  decreased  by  consumption. 
Common  shipping  plugs  and  leaf  show  more 
strength  in  several  Virginia  markets  this 
week,  while  fine  leaf  is  improving  in  this 
market  more  than  lower  grades.  Receipts 
are  comparatively  small.  New  cutters  are 
accumulating,  and  few  sales  have  been  made. 
Prices  are  high — from  22%  cents  to  30  cents 
for  good  to  line  cigarette  stock.  Rome  new 
wrappers  are  selling  and  a  few  old  ones,  but 
the  market  is  uot  by  any  means  brisk.  There 
is  but  little  buying  on  the  Austrian,  German 
and  Italian  orders.  Thus  far  sampling  has 
been  light  of  the  class  wanted.  The  Italian 
order  is  for  about  2,000  hogsheads  Virginia 
only,  and  it  was  awarded  to  the  same  two 
parties  who  controlled  it  last  year.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  is  very  quiet,  a  natural 
result  of  heavy  shipments  in  March  aud  April 
prior  to  the  new  railroad  tariff.  The  export 
cigarette  trade  in  noted  Richmond  brands  has 
been  very  good.  Plug  dull,  with  foreign 
buyers  demanding  still  lower  prices. 

_ T.  H.  M. 

COMMCXICATIOSS  R  EC  RIVED  FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
Mat  M,  1887. 

T  J.  K..  potatoes  and  strawberry  plants  received— 

B.  J. — F.  E.  S. — J.  B.  L. — C.  B. — J.  J.  H.  G.,  potato  re¬ 
ceived.— N.  W.  8..  peas  received— T.  F.  B.— N?H.— P.  H. 
J.— W.  J.  B.— H.  S.-B.  B.-G.  H.  W.— W.  S.  B— W.  S.  C. 
— H.  J.  C.,  thanks.— M.  L.  D.— T.  B.  B„  Jr.-A.  M.  B  — W. 
O.  F.-J.  W.  R.-F.  K.  B.-A.  E.  M.  B.-K.  B.-H.  S.-E. 
L.  T.-P.  n.  J.-A.  C.C.-O.  H.  J.-J.  L  F.-F.  E'  S.-A. 

C.  C.,  the  B.  G.  are  full  o(  trial  things  for  this  season.— 
H.  S.-L.  T.-A.  E.  M.  C.-A.  B. 


PisceUattfouj*  ^dvcttijsiiag. 


Beauty 

3of.E^ 


S kiri Sc  Scalp 
F^estored 
*  by 
Cuti 
F^i*i  i  ^s. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  com- 

parable  to  the  CtmcuKA  Remedies  in  their  mar- 


ellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautl 
tying  the  skin  and  In  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Ct'tict’r a,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Ctmctrux  Soap, 
sn  exquisite  Skin  Ueaimfier.  prepared  from  It.  extern 
ally,  on  I  Cctk-’  ra  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purifier. 
Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula.  Ccn- 
ci'ra  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  Infal¬ 
lible  skin  beautlOors  ami  blood  purifiers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Prtoo.  Cottcijra.  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent.  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
f  y  Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


||  A  II  H  C  Soft  **  dove's  dowu,  aud  as  white,  by 
nHl  U  il  using  Ccticura  Medicated  Soap. 


WASH 


mUHIkA  W  rum  ASS  sPsyo.tlNC  PUKtS&WdS' 
dB  I  ountain  Pump.  usEB  IN  ANT  POSITION. . 


Scudf-J'-  turgv  III— 

unrated  Circu¬ 
lar- 1-  A.  whitman, 

Provides ck.  IL  I. 


THE  AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  a  nil  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  tilled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  aud  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OB  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  bach  numbers,  15  ctt. 

Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

fi.  T.  BUSH  &  SON,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


CETUPCLUBS 


THE  ROCHESTER 

HAY  and  GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

SLING  and  STACKER 

BEATS  THEM  ALL. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 

W.  C.  RICKER, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  MUDGETT 


HAY  TEDDER 


WITH  IMPROVED  FORK, 

Is  the  strongest  lightest  draft,  and  easiest  working 
Tedder  In  the  market.  No  breakage  of  forks  or 
sprlugs.  Agents  wanted. 

B.  A  J.  W.  BELCHER, 

Box  73,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HORSEPOWERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GRAIN;  also  Machines  for  SAWING 

-  mmm  WOOD  with  Circular  and 

Acknowledged  _^^^_Crt»s-Cut  Drag  Saws, 
by  all  to  be 

THE 


BEST 


considering 

EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 


FrYh^  ^Address  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

•  Patentees  aud  Sole  Mancea.ctttbers,''' 

MIDDLETOWS  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


Perfect  Mowing 

ACHINE  KNIFE 
GRINDER. 

eighs  bat  18  Lbs. 


Can  be  carried  Into  the  field  and  attached  to  Mow¬ 
ing  Machine  Wheel.  Send  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  CO.,  189  Water  St,  New  York. 


WHITMAN'S  EOESE-POWEBS, 


Wrought  Iron  Chain. 

Old  Reliable.  Simple 
ami  best.  No  breakage. 
Thousands  in  use.  Mirs. 
of  Lever  Powers,  all 
sixes, Corn  Sheliers.Hay 
Presses,  Cider  Mills, 
Feed  Mills,  Feed  Cut- 
Send  for  circu- 
prices. 

Agricalitril  Co* 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMXLI< 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  meet  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO.. 

raiRMAV  ux.  Mass.,  c.  s.  a. 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Horse-Powers. 


Heubner*’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cu t wins, Corn  Sadlers, IV ood Saws, Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  Improvements. Cata¬ 
logues  Free,  11  EE  BN  ER  &  SONS,  Lansdale.  Pa. 
Mention  the  RcaaL  Nkw-Yoeucrb. 


1  WILLIAMS 


Crain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Soe.’s  latest  trial,  overa  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  Johuavillc.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


A  BUGGY 

THE 


HEEL 

REST  WHEEL  MADF 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANational  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 


Conducted  by 

E  &  B  B  K  T  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S4  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1887. 


The  deadly  slop  bucket  will  be  heard 
from  before  fall.  It  is  wonderful  how 
careless  some  otherwise  neat  housewives 
are  about  the  disposal  of  swill  and  slops. 
In  many  houses  it  is  still  customary  to 
simply  throw  slops  and  dish  water  out  the 
back  door.  Some  families  rise  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  barrel  or  tub,  but  this  is  kept 
partly  filled  until  it  is  sickening.  This 
slop  pail  nuisance  is  as  bad  as  the  usual 
privy.  It  is  worse  iu  some  respects,  for  it 
comes  to  the  very  door  and  pushes  itself 
directly  into  the  family.  A  large,  well 
cleared  drain  ora  barrel  set  upon  wheels 
should  be  found  at  the  rear  of  every  house. 
The  labor  required  to  construct  one  or  to 
operate  the  other  will  he  well  spent. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  held  that, 
though  manure  or  fertilizer  in  the  hill"  or 
drill  is  good  to  1  ‘give  the  plant  a  start,” 
it  can  not  serve  the  plant  later  when  the 
roots  extend  far  beyond  the  food  in  all 
directions,  and  when,  as  iu  the  case  of 
the  corn  plant  during  the  grain-forming 
period,  it  stands  most  in  need  of  food. 
To  gain  light  upon  the  subject  we  have 
planted  corn  as  follows:  In  the  first  plot,  a 
high-grade  complete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
880  pounds  was  sown  broadcast.  In 
the  second  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer 
was  sown  in  the  drills.  In  the  third  440 
pounds  were  sown  in  the  drills  and  the  rest 
(440  pounds)  broadcast.  In  the  fourth  plot 
fertilizer  was  omitted.  In  the  fifth  plot 
double  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  (1760 
pounds)  was  sown  broadcast. 


Some  New  York  City  people  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  spending  the  summer  in  the 
country  with  their  families  are  practicing 
a  new  plan  this  year.  They  send  to  the 
parties  who  offer  board  and  get  samples 
of  well  or  spring  water  which  they  get 
analyzed.  Experience  has  taught  them 
that  disease  lurks  in  many  a  country  well, 
and  they  do  not  mean  to  go  to  any  place 
where  there  is  danger  of  drinking  the 
drainage  from  the  privy  or  barnyard. 
This  plan  is  sound  and  sensible.  Foul 
water  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  sources 
of  disease.  Many  people  lull  themselves 
into  a  state  of  security  by  imagining  that 
water  that  comes  out  of  an  okl-fashioned 
well  must  of  necessity  be  healthy.  This 
is  about  as  senseless  as  the  idea  that  ice 
taken  from  a  dull  and  stagnant  pool  is  as 
pure  as  ue<d  be.  Many  dread  diseases  are 
lurking  in  these  polluted  wells. 


The  immigration  season  is  now  at  its 
bight.  The  rush  to  this  country  is  great¬ 
er  than  ever  before.  The  best  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  do  not  stop  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  they  go  to  the  West  at  once 
where  they  have  friends  whose  success 
has  induced  them  to  come  hither.  We 
get  a  class  of  immigrants  here  that  we 
could  well  dispense  with.  They  come 
trooping  in  hundreds  by  this  office  every 
day.  They  are  mostly  Italians,  under¬ 
sized  men  and  women,  with  ignorant, 
brutal-looking  faces.  They  carry  all  their 
worldly  goods  in  a  bag  over  the  shoulder. 
With  their  hard  faces,  bent  and  stuDted 
forms  and  ragged  clothing  they  look  like 
the  sweepings  of  the  slums  of  European 
cities.  There  is  small  hope  of  making 
honest  and  self-respecting  American  citi¬ 
zens  out  of  such  people.  They  will  only 
rum  the  American  laborer  whenever  they 
come  in  competition  with  him.  We  have 
no  use  in  this  country  for  such  mentally 
and  physically  undeveloped  specimens  of 
humanity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  on 
liquid  manures  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  page  366. 
The  loss  of  urine  in  most  stables  must  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  fertil¬ 
izing  wastes  on  the  farm.  Many  farmers 
preserve  a  portion  of  this  urine  by  throw- 
ing  the  horse  manure  and  bedding  into 
the  gutters  back  of  the  cattle.  There 
these  act  as  fair  absorbents,  and  when 
the  stuff  is  thrown  into  piles,  it  car¬ 
ries  a  goodly  portion  of  the  urine  with  it. 
Others  attempt,  by  means  of  plaster  and 
absorbents  like  chaff  and  peat  moss,  to 
hold  the  valuable  ammonia  in  a  compact 
and  easily  handled  form.  Others  preserve 
the  entire  urine  in  tanks,  and  apply  it  by 
means  of  watering  carts.  None  of  these 
processes  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 


The  fact  is  now  strongly  pointed  out  that 
urine  is  weak  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  the  addition  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  some  form  would  give  far 
better  results  than  the  uriue  when  used 
alone.  At  present  this  is  only  a  suggestion, 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  If 
ground  bone,  “floats”  or  any  other  phos- 
phatic  substance  can  be  advantageously 
used  with  urine,  the  public  should  know 
about  it.  We  shall  endeavor  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter. 


Comparison  and  study  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  recent  reports  from  the  Western 
ranges  indicate  that  the  losses  of  cattle 
reported  at  an  earlier  date  were  consider¬ 
ably  exaggerated.  It  is  just  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  later  reports  minimize  the 
actual  losses  in  the  interest  of  the  large 
stock  owners,  many  if  not  most  of  whom 
hold  their  herds  for  sale,  and  consequently 
object  to  reports  of  heavy  losses  in  the 
business.  Whatever  their  reliability,  how¬ 
ever,  they  declare  that  the  only  Territory 
that  suffered  severe  losses  was  Montana, 
where  the  mortality  averaged  from  15  to 
35  per  cent.  The  losses  in  Colorado, 
Western  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  ran  under 
an  average  of  five  per  cent.  Parts  of 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  suffered  quite  severe¬ 
ly,  particularly  the  Northwestern  sections, 
but  the  average  losses  in  both  Territories 
were  not  excessive.  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  were  particularly  fortunate. 
Although  considerable,  losses  were  suffered 
in  Texas  owing  to  the  drought,  the  win¬ 
ter  was  less  disastrous  than  those  of  1885-6. 
Reports  from  every  section  tell  of  the 
encroachments  of  settlers  upon  the  grazing 
territory,  and  particularly  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado,  where  cattle  men 
are  being  pushed  steadily  westward. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  cattle 
raising  industry  on  the  plains  has  reached 
its  higbt  under  present  conditions.  The 
failure  of  Swan  Brothers  at  Cheyenne,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  Marquis  de  Mores 
here  are  mere  indications  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  many  other  livestock  magnates 
undy  the  old  regime  are  now  encountering. 
A  few  years  of  success,  especially  in  a  new 
industry,  suffice  to  make  those  engaged  in 
it  forget  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  this  has  been,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  case  with  the  cattle  “kings,” 
“barons”  and  native  as  well  as  foreign 
syndicates  on  the  western  ranges. 


Commercial  Relations  with  Can¬ 
ada. — The  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  been 
discussed  at  considerable  length  of  late. 
Congressman  Ben.  Butterworth  of  Ohio, 
who  previously  had  won  notoriety  chiefly 
as  a  persistent  office-seeker  and  bolder, 
has  made  the  subject  a  hobby  and  is  rid¬ 
ing  it  vigorously  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Projects  of  commercial  union 
or  reciprocity  have  been  suggested  as 
adapted  to  meet  the  commercial  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  two  countries.  Opinions 
on  the  subject  have  not  yet  been  defin¬ 
itely  formed  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
Though  there  have  been  many  expressions 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other 
plan  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the  gen¬ 
eral  drift  of  public  opinion,  especially 
among  the  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  classes  iu  the  Dominion  appears  to  go 
decidedly  against  either.  People  In  this 
country,  as  a  whole,  take  comparatively 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  There  is  a 
general  sentiment,  however,  that  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  free  trade  with  the  sixty  millions 
of  people  of  this  country  is  hardly  repaid 
by  a  like  freedom  of  trade  with  the  four 
or  five  millions  in  Canada.  As  a  perquis¬ 
ite  either  to  commercial  union  or  recip¬ 
rocity,  the  Dominion  would  have  to  raise 
her  tariff  on  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  Europe  to  the 
level  of  the  American  tariff  on  similar  im¬ 
ports;  for,  otherwise,  in  ease  of  free  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  Dominion, 
European  goods  would  pour  through  Can¬ 
ada  across  the  line  under  the  Canadian  in¬ 
stead  of  the  United  States  tariff  on  the 
products.  Most  Canadians  strongly  ob¬ 
ject  to  discrimination  against  the  Mother 
Country  even  for  the  acknowledged  ad¬ 
vantages  of  free  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  must,  of  course,  in¬ 
sist  on  this  proviso.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
strong  opposition  in  most  quarters  here  to 
the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  com¬ 
mercial  union  to  Canada  except  on  the 
basis  of  political  union. 


CHICAGO  LABOR  TROUBLES. 


TnE  workingmen  of  Chicago  are  in  a 
bad  way.  Socialistic  agitators  and  “walk¬ 
ing  delegates”  among  them  have  become 
nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Among  no  class  is  the  demoralization 


greater  than  among  those  engaged  in 
building  operations.  For  a  long  time 
demands  for  a  decrease  of  working  hours 
and  an  increase  of  wages  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  more  and  more  peremptory  and  insult¬ 
ing  under  threat  of  striking,  and  their 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others  has  culminated  in  a 
strike  which  has  been  met  by  a  general 
lock  out,  sotbat  81, 000 hod-carriers,  brick¬ 
layers,  masons,  and  others  engaged  in 
building  operations  are  now  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  master-builders  have  come 
to  a  decision  no  longer  to  endure  the  per¬ 
petual  annoyances,  interference,  and  un¬ 
certainty  to  which  they  have  long  been 
subjected  by  their  workmen. 

According  to  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  a  large  meeting  of  them  last  Thursday, 
every  master  builder  or  contractor  who  is 
a  member  of  the  association  agrees  not  to 
employ  any  workman  who  will  not  sign  a 
certain  card  pledging  himself  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  the  employer  to  employ 
any  man  he  wishes,  pay  such  wages,  work 
as  many  hours,  and  generally  regulate  his 
business  in  the  way  he  deems  fit,  provid¬ 
ed  that  the  employer  deals  with  the  men 
justly  and  lawfully.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  apprentice  system  shall  be 
untrammeled  by  any  regulations  except 
those  made  by  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
employers  agreed  to  end  the  lockout  and 
resume  business  on  June  1.  on  this  basis. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  these  resolutions  chiefly  ou 
the  ground  that  they  constitute  a  direct 
attack  on  trades  unions,  and  may  lead  to 
a  strike  much  more  extensive  than  the 
employers  had  any  idea  of  or  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle.  After  all,  the  labor 
problem  isthe  greatest  of  the  day,  and  can 
be  solved  only  after  many  struggles,  hard¬ 
ships  and  experiments.  The  outcome  of 
this  struggle  between  the  operatives  and 
master  builders  in  Chicago  is  sure  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed  not  only  there  and  among  build¬ 
ers,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
among  other  classes  of  workingmen  also. 
- «-«--» - 

HOLST  El  NS  TO  THE  FRONT. 


TnE  result  of  the  butter  contest  at  the 
late  New  York  Dairy  Show  was  a  genuine 
surprise  to  most  cattle  men.  The  test 
was  reserved  till  the  last,  it  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  important  trial  of  all. 
When  the  prize  for  producing  the  greatest 
weight  of  milk  in  one  day  went  to  a  Hol¬ 
stein  oow,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
it  went  where  it.  belonged.  There  was 
hut  one  Jersey  entered,  and  she  made  but 
a  poor  showing.  “Wait  till  the  butter 
test,”  said  the  Jersey  breeders.  “Then 
we  will  prove  that  our  little  cattle  are  as 
famous  at  the  churn  as  the  big  Dutch 
cows  are  at  the  pail.”  Before  the  test  75 
per  cent,  of  those  interested  in  the  matter 
would  have  been  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Jerseys  looked  like  sure  winners.  It  has 
become  almost  second  nature  to  speak  of 
the  Jersey  as  the  butter  cow  par  excellence. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  popular  idea,  the 
Jersey,  if  she  was  to  be  beaten  at  all, 
should  have  been  defeated  by  the  Guern¬ 
sey  or  Ayrshire — never  by  the  “watery- 
milk”  Holstein.  But.  beaten  she  was,  and 
that  ingloriously.  The  first  prize  went  to 
the  Holstein  cow  Clothilde,  which  made 
two  pounds  seven  and  one-half  ounces  of 
butter  from  milk  yielded  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  34  hours.  The  only  cow  to  push 
her  closely  was  one  of  her  own  calves. 
There  was  nothing  objectionable  about 
the  test;  it  was  a  fair  and  square  victory 
for  the  black-and-white  cattle.  What 
does  the  victory  prove?  That  Clothilde 
is  the  best  butter  cow  in  the  world,  that 
the  average  Holstein  is  sure  to  give  more 
butter  than  the  average  Jersey,  or  that  the 
Jersey  has  now  lost  her  place?  Not  by 
any  means.  It  has  simply  been  proved 
that.  Clothilde  produced  more  butter  than 
any  other  cow  entered  for  the  trial.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Jersey  men 
were  anxious  to  win,  and  that  they  took 
pains  to  enter  good  specimens  of  the 
breed.  Many  Jersey  cows  have,  in  pri¬ 
vate  tests,  surpassed  Clothilde’s  record. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Jerseys  that  can 
make  more  than  two  pounds  seven  and 
one-half  ounces  of  butter  in  24  hours. 
Every  owner  of  a  Jersey  cow  will  regret 
that  those  who  had  the  jersey  interests  in 
chaige  did  not  have  enterprise  enough  to 
bring  such  animals  to  the  show.  This 
trial  does  not  even  prove  that  Clothilde 
was  the  most  economical  butter  maker  at 
the  show.  Taking  the  cost  of  her  feed 
into  consideration,  her  butter  may  have 
been  more  expensive  than  that  from  some 
of  the  edws  she  defeated.  But  one  thing 
has  been  settled  beyond  all  question — the 
Holstein  cattle  have  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  during  the  past  ten  years.  After 
this  contest,  the  “watery-milk”  sneer  had 
better  be  omitted  by  their  opponents. 


brevities. 


Connecticut,  too,  has  the  promise  of  a  fine 
peach  crop  this  season. 

Now,  as  hitherto,  the  Iron-clad  Strawberry 
gives  us  our  first  blooms, 

See  next  week’s  Rural  for  an  account  of 
the  prize  butter  at  the  Dairy  Show.  Every 
prize-winner  will  contribute  a  short  note  on 
butter  making. 

How  many  calves  will  be  dehorned  this 
year?  Whyuot  try  the  operation  on  one  at 
least,  and  see  w  hat  the  result  w  ill  be?  You 
never  will  know'  about  it  until  you  try  it.. 

A  brass  band  is  out  of  place  at  a  dairy 
show.  Visitors  desire  to  ask  questions.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  this  successfully  while  a 
baud,  such  a.1-  was  employed  at  the  late  Dairy 
Show,  is  in  full  blast. 

There  are  few  plants  that  start  from  seed 
so  readily  as  lilacs,  and  there  are  few  plauts 
that  excel  them  iu  wealth  of  bloom  and  frag- 
ranee.  They  are  hardy  and  will  thrive  under 
neglect,  though  well  repaying  the  care  which 
more  fastidious  plauts  exact. 

From  fine  potted  plants  received  from  the 
originator,  wo  shall  probably  be  able  to  ex¬ 
press  a  partial  opinion  respecting  the  new 
Jessie  Strawberry  during  the  present  season. 
We  have  many  new  kinds  of  strawberries  as 
well  as  other  small  fruits,  including  grapes, 
w'bicb  we  also  hope  to  speak  of  as  they  fruit. 

There  is  no  use  of  spraying  apple  trees,  after 
the  apples  are  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  with 
Loudon-purple  or  Paris-green.  The  Codling 
Moth  lays  the  egg  in  or  on  the  calyx  about 
the  time  the  blossom  unfolds,  and  the  egg 
hatches  in  a  few  days  and  the  grub  begins  to 
eat.  its  way  into  the  apple.  It  is  then  that  the 
grub  is  killed  by  the  poison. 

Application  was  recently  made  to  the 
health  authorities  of  this  city  for  protection 
against  a  mocking-bird  which  annoyed  people 
by  its  shrill  w  histling.  Several  law  suits  in 
England  have  arisen  from  the  crowing  of 
roosters.  The  shrill-voiced  champions  started 
early  iu  the  morning,  awakening  people  who 
think  the  early  moruiug  hours  are  the  best 
time  for  sleeping. 

One  great  difference  between  the  Jersey  aud 
Holstein  cattle  was  strikingly  shown  at  the 
Dairy  Show.  The  Jerseys  were  nervous  and 
excitable,  easily  frightened  at  every  unusual 
sight  or  souud.  The  Holsteius  were  happy 
ami  quiet.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
frighten  them.  They  were  as  quiet  as  they 
would  have  been  at  home.  The  Jerseys  fell 
off  in  their  milk  and  butter  records  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  did  the  HoLsteuis. 

Not  long  since  we  received  the  cash  for  an 
advertisement  of  a  “new  method”  for  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  advertiser  proposed  to  tell  his  correspond¬ 
ents  to  mid  salt  to  lime-water  aud  then  put 
into  this  mixture  the  contents  of  a  package  lie 
would  send  for  81.  The  fellow  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  fraud,  though  the  lime  and  the  salt 
would  probably  keep  the  eggs  fairly  well. 
Eggs  packed  in  common  salt  have  been  kept 
for  six  months  without  damage. 

California  Wines  are  likely  to  advance, 
according  to  the  latest  advices.  The  leading 
causes  are  said  to  be  the  small  stocks  of  old 
wine  on  hand:  the  good  quality  of  the  last 
crop,  which  induced  an  increased  foreign  de¬ 
mand;  the  injurious  effects  of  the  late  frosts 
upon  the  vines  in  the  heaviest  producing 
districts,  and  improved  storage  facilities  for 
large  quantities  of  the  product.  The  advance 
is  expected  to  be  from  15  to  25  cents  a  gallou, 
aud  sales  are  already  reported  at  IS  cents  per 
gallou. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  have  not 
observed  the  difference  between  the  pistillate 
and  bisexual  flowers  of  strawberries.  There 
may  be  some  who  do  not  know  that  some 
varieties  are  wholly  dependent  upon  others 
for  the  pollen  without  which  the  “merry”  can 
not  form.  If  they  will  now  compare  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  Jewell.  Manchester,  Crescent, 
Champion,  or  Daniel  Boone,  with  those  of 
the  Downing,  Wilson,  Sbnrpless,  Jucunda, 
Cap.  Jack,  etc.,  the  difference  will  at  once 
appear.  It  is  well  to  point  out  these  differ¬ 
ences  to  young  people.  They  often  lead  to 
habits  of  closer  observation  and  study. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  we  received  several 
new'  lilacs  from  James  Dougal  (the  originator) 
of  Windsor,  ()nt, ,  Canada.  Prince  of  Wales 
is  a  purplish  red  in  the  hud,  losing  much  of 
the  reel  as  the  buds  expund,  aud  heeoming 
nearly  lilac.  The  thyrscs  are  uliout  the  same 
size  ns  in  the  common  lilac.  Priucess  Alexan¬ 
dra  bears  white  flowers  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  the  common  white  and  the  thyrses  will 
average  larger.  It  is  extremely  floriferous 
aud  altogether  a  grand  variety.  Albert  the 
Good  we  do  not,  find  superior  to  several  of  the 
purplish  varieties  now  offered  by  nurserymen. 
A  double  variety  bears  small  thyrscs  ot  lilac- 
colored  flowers,  eueli  of  which  has  two  tubes 
— oue  growing  out  of  the  other — and  a  partial 
third  tube.  It  is  less  fragrant  than  theothers 
aud  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  double  (lowers. 

Currant-worms  will  now  be  stripping  the 
currant  aud  gooseberry  bushes  of  their  leaves, 
and  where  the  pests  are  abundant  the  fruit 
will  not  mature.  The  remedy  usually  pre¬ 
scribed  is  to  dust  the  bushes  with  powdered 
hellebore.  But  hellebore  costa  20  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  cost  of  the  fruit  is  materially 
increased  if  two  or  more  application#  are  nec- 
essary.  instead  oi  this,  we  wet  two  table- 
spooululs  of  the  fresh  powder  with  alcohol, 
mash  it  into  a  paste  and  theu  stir  it  in  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  water.  This  is  then  sprayed  upon  the 
bushes  through  a  little  baud  pump  and  cv- 
clouu  nozzle.  The  spraying  bellows  may  be 
used  instead,  though  it.  soon  becomes  tedious, 
hard  work.  In  lieu  of  the  alcohol,  boiling 
hot  water  may  be  used  to  wet  the  powder  and 
form  it  into  a  paste.  If  the  water  is  poured 
upon  the  dry  powder,  it  will  remain  lumpy 
and  the  lumps  will  obstruct,  the  nozzle  or  bel¬ 
lows.  Hellebore  used  in  this  way  will  cost  a 
mere  trifle,  as  one  pailful  of  water  will  serve 
to  spray  a  dozen  large  bushes.  Iu  the  ab¬ 
sence*  of  bellows  oy  band  pumps,  a  flower-pot 
answers  very  well. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MEXICAN  BURROS. 


The  ass  is  the  humblest  member  of  the 
horse  family.  It  differs  from  the  horse,  first, 
in  its  smaller  size,  due,  in  a  great  measure  in 
European  countries,  to  harsh  treatment,  scan¬ 
ty  fare  and  negligence  in  breeding ;  second,  in 
its  rougher,  more  shaggy  coat,  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  much  improvement  by  grooming; 
third,  in  the  shortness  and  stiffness  of  its  pas¬ 
tern  joints  and  the  lim’d  solidity  of  its  hoofs, 
which  render  it  almost  incapable  of  lameness 
and  the  surest-footed  of  all  beasts  of  burden 
in  difficult  mountain  travel;  fourth,  in  the 
great  length  of  its  ears,  which  resemble  those 
of  a  hare  rather  than  those  of  its  owu  race; 
and,  fifth,  in  the  peculiar  cross  it  carries  on 
its  hack,  which  indicates  its  relationship  with 
the  untamable  members  of  its  race— the  zebra 
and  quagga.  From  time  immemorial  the  ass 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  man,  having 
been  domesticated,  it  is  thought,  considerably 


exclusively  for  the  saddle;  a. stouter  sort  used 
for  plowing  and  various  other  laborious  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  large  Damascus  breed  with  pe¬ 
culiarly  long  body  and  ears.’’  In  Southern 
Europe,  too — especially  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
Malta— the  ass  is  carefully  bred  and  has  been 
greatly  improved.  No  less  than  $1  000  is 
said  to  he  sometimes  paid  for  a  stallion  ass  in 
Spain. 

In  Europe  the  ass  is  extensively  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden  by  the  poorest  classes,  and  to 
a  smaller  extent  for  saddle  purposes  by  the 
children  of  the  middle  ranks.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  asses  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  mule¬ 
raising,  having  been  fii-st  introduced  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  for  that  purpose.  In  Ken¬ 
tucky  where  mules  have  long  been  in  great 
request,  asses,  usually  imported  from  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  are  reared  with  great  care,  and 
we  are  told  that  they  often  reach  a  bight  of 
from  14  to  10  hands!  The  male  ass  is  capable 
of  propagation  at  two  years,  and  the  female 
somewhat  earlier.  The  latter  carries  her  foal 
till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  twelfth 
month.  The  sexual  vigor  and  prepotency  of 
both  sexes  are  excessive,  so  that  the  hybrid 


our  Southwestern  Territories,  have  the  burro 
as  a  member  of  the  family  almost  as  invari¬ 
ably  as  the  more  useless  dog  and  cat,  and  of¬ 
tentimes  the  animals  are  not  much  larger 
than  a  large  dog;  yet  they  possess  great 
strength,  for  when  used  as  pack-horses  the 
usual  load  is  *.150  pounds. 

Burros  are  used  by  the  children  in  riding  to 
and  from  school.  While  the  children  are  at 
their  studies,  the  burros  are  turned  loose,  and 
when  school  is  out,  each  one  seeks  its  master 
or  mistress  as  faithfully  as  the  fabled  lamb  of 
little  Mary,  provided,  of  course.,  it  is  well 
used.  Like  Mary’s  Jamb,  the  burro  will  fol¬ 
low  wherever  allowed,  and  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  intelligence.  The  children  make 
pets  of  them  and  teach  them  many  tricks. 

In  going  up  the  mountains  to  the  mines, 
there  are  precipices  where  a  bold  mountaineer 
would  hesitate  to  travel,  but  where  the  burro 
walks  iu  safety.  If  loose  stones  or  dirt  have 
fallen  dowm  in  the  way,  he  puts  down  his  nose 
and  blows  or  pushes  the  obstruction  aside. 
Where  a  horse  or  pony  would  run  from  a  sus¬ 
picious  object,  the  burro  investigates  carefully 
much  as  a  dog  does  with  its  ever-useful  nose. 


of  Williams  has  been  thrown  out  by  U3,  and 
this  experience  will  add  to  our  caution. 

“I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  late  Rim  ax,  from  William 
Williams,  of  Chicago,  offering  14k  solid  rolled 
gold  plate  American  watch,  stem-winder, 
pendant  set  for  only  $0.50.  I  thought  the  con¬ 
cern  was  reliable  as  its  advertisement  was 
admitted  into  the  Rural.  I  sent  $6.50  and 
the  advertisement,  and  after  a  long  delay  I 
received,  by  registered  mail. "a  package  in  good 
order  containing  a  miserable,  open-faced, 
copper-backed  thing  purporting  to  he  a  watch, 
which  would  be  dear  at  $3.50.  Of  course,  I 
will  lose  tin*  $6,50,  but  I  waut.  the  Rural,  to 
expose  Williams.  I  wrote  to  the  man  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  send  the  watch  advertised,  but 
have  not  heard  from  him.  F.  v.  hicks. 

Cleveland  Mills, N.  C. 

It  must  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
farmers  are  the  only  class  preyed  upon  by 
swindlers,  or  that  as  men  they  are  especially 
gullibe.  If  they  are  taken  iu  more  than  oth¬ 
ers  it  is  because  they  have  not  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  learning  the  multitudinous  schemes 
by  which  the  dishonest  try  to  transfer  money 
from  the  pockets  of  others  to  their  own  Here 
we  mention  only  frauds  which  are  especially 
directed  against  the  rural  community,  but 
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MEXICAN  BURROS.  (From  Nature.)  Fig.  207. 


before  the  horse.  A  wild  variety,  still  found 
in  Abyssinia,  with  long, acute  ears,  is  supposed 
by  Darwin  aud  others  to  have  been  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  domestic  variety.  Xenophon,  B. 
C.  400,  describes  another  wild  variety  which 
flourished  in  great  numbers  in  Mesopotamia, 
which  were  of  extraordinary  speed  aud  en¬ 
durance,  aud  whose  flesh  was  considered  the 
most  exquisite  venison.  The  wild  asses  of  the 
same  country  to-day  possess  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics. 

The  ass  has  generally  been  the  object  of 
neglect  aud  ill  treatment,  and  attempts 
have  seldom  been  made  to  improve  the  breed 
by  selection  aud  the  matching  of  the  best  spe¬ 
cimens.  It  bus  thus  gradually  sunk  to  bo  the 
dull,  obstinate  creature  which  is  generally 
seen.  Its  reputation  for  stupidity,  however, 
is  very  ancient.  The  old  Egyptians  symbol¬ 
ized  an  ignorant  person  with  the  head  and 
ears  of  an  uss.  In  Southwestern  Asia,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ass  has  loug  been  carefully  raised  as 
a  saddle  animal.  The  Arabs  and  Persians 
know  the  pedigrees  of  t  heir  asses,  and  by  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  close  breeding  they  have 
formed  several  fine  breeds.  Darw  in  tells  us 
that  there  are  four  distinct  breeds  in  Syria — 
“A  light  and  graceful  animal  with  agreeable 
gait  used  by  ladies ;  an  Arab  bi’eed  reserved 


offspring  of  the  horse  and  ass  are  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former  in  organ¬ 
ization,  temper  and  appeal  once.  In  all  cases 
the  mule  is  an  ass  modified  by  a  strain  of 
the  horse  rather  than  a  liorso  modified  by  a 
cross  with  an  ass.  The  hybrid  foal  of  tbe  male 
ass  and  the  mare  is  the  true  mule ;  that  of  the 
stallion  and  the  female  ass  is  the  hinny.  The 
latter  has  less  of  the  blood  and  form  of  the 
ass  than  the  former,  owing  to  the  superior  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  male  m  producing  the  physical 
form  ami  external  organization  of  the  progeny. 
The  mule,  like  the  ass,  brays;  while  the  hinny, 
like  the  horse,  neighs. 

A  characteristic  phase  of  the  Mexican 
civilization  is  the  burro,  a  small  variety  of 
the  ass.  This  useful  creature  combines  the 
economy  of  the  Irishman's  goat,  the  usefulness 
of  the  Arab's  horse,  and  the  hardiness  of  the 
Indian's  pony,  and  the  docility  and  general 
all-around  qualities  possessed  by  nothing  but 
himself.  He  is  the  Mexican’s  pack-horse, 
wheelbarrow,  express  wagou,  aud  saddle  horse 
for  the  mountains,  all  iu  one  tough  little  hide. 
Like  their  own  brothel’s,  the  donkeys,  seen  in 
the  North  chiefly  iu  public  parks  for  children’s 
play-thiugs,  the  burros  are  gentle,  never  vic¬ 
ious,  and  have  a  great  fondness  for  children. 
The  American  families  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and 


This  burro-donkey  fills  a  place  for  Northern 
!  country  homes  that  nothing  else  will.  For 
any  child  that  is  old  euoughto  sit  in  the  saddle 
he  is  a  safe  and  reliable  pet  and  working  com¬ 
panion.  Of  late  there  has  been  considerable 
interest  manifested  iu  this  useful  little  animal 
among  the  people  iu  and  about  New  York, 
and  on  April  8th,  there  was  a  sale  at  the 
American  Horse  Exchange  in  New  York  City, 
where  a  lot  of  them  were  sold  at  good  prices. 
This  lot  was  brought  from  New  Mexico,  and 
we  understand  that  the  sale  was  so  satisfactory 
that  others  will  follow.  At  Fig.  207  we  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  readers  the  likeness  of  four  of  these, 
drawn  and  engraved  from  photographs. 


The  following  letter  exposes  a  dishonest 
concern,  aud  shows  that  even  the  most  cau¬ 
tious  publishers  can  be  occasionally  deceived 
in  the  character  of  the  advertisements  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  papers.  The  advertisement 


we  could  readily  double  or  quadruple  the  list 
by  including  those  aimed  at  the  mercantile  or 
other  classes.  For  instance :  a  recent  dispatch 
from  St.  Louis  says  that  Horace  J.  Pullen,  alias 
\Vr.  H.  Armour,  and  T.  T.  Johnson  were  arrest¬ 
ed  on  the  charge  of  carrying  on  a  gigantic 
fraud  under  the  guise  of  a  legitimate  enter¬ 
prise.  Armour  arrived  in  the  city  a  month 
earlier  and  leased  a  store  for  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  carrying  on  a  wholesale  grocery  busi¬ 
ness.  He  ordered  fully  $100,000  worth  from 
manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  gave  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  as  ref¬ 
erences,  and,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
communicate  with  those  mercantile  agencies, 
about  100  firms  senthimgoods  valued  at  about 
$20,000,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  a  cash  transaction.  The  bulk  of  the  stuff 
shipped  to  him  was  flour,  and  this  he  disposed 
of  in  the  cars,  aud  did  uot  carry  over  $100 
worth  of  the  goods  to  his  store.  Drafts  were 
drawn  on  him  by  the  score  aud  allowed  to  go  to 
protest,  and  the  detectives  were  putou  the  case. 
From  papers  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
rascals  it  appeals  that  they  operated  last  fall 
in  Detroit,  under  the  name  of  John  H.  King 
&  Go.,  dealers  in  stoves.  Unpaid  bills  to  the 
amountjof“810,000  were  the  result  of  the  Det¬ 
roit  operation.  Their  scheme;  was  ^to  give 
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notes  for  90  days  for  goods,  and  when  tbe  time 
had  expired  they  were  missing.  Among  the 
heavy  losers  are  the  Sterling  Manufacturing 
Compauy,  Oliver  Brothers,  and  Phillips,  of 
Pittsburg;  H.  Rentdorff  &  Co.,  Chicago;  the 
Lawson  A  Session  Company,  Cleveland,  and 
200  firms  scattered  through  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  They  operated 
in  Chicago  under  the  name  of  James  H.  Far¬ 
rell  &  Co.,  230  West  Washington  Street,  but 
Pullen  says  he  quit,  before  he  had  fairly  start¬ 
ed.  He  worked  the  same  scheme  in  New  York 
under  the  name  of  W.  W.  Lougfellow.  After 
their  arrest  carloads  of  groceries  continued  to 
come  in  every  hour  consigned  to  the  firm;  but 
the  goqds  were  sent  back  to  the  shippers. 

Nearly  every  week,  certainly  oftener  than 
twice  every  month,  exposures  of  such  frauds 
upon  keen,  wide-aw'ake  business-men  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  papers.  If  they,  with  all  their 
opportunities  for  learning  the  tricks  of  swind¬ 
lers,  are  so  often  and  so  heavily  duped,  small 
wonder  that,  the  “innocent”  farmer  is  occa¬ 
sionally  bamboozled  1 

To  Sic vera t.  Inquirers  — To  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers  here  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be 
explicit  in  making  inquiries.  Here  are  some 
questions  we  cannot  answer  because  they 
are  not  full  enough:  “What  is  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  Butler  Brothers,  of  New  York!” 
There  are  three  known  firms  of  the  name 
here.  Tbe  address,  or  at  auy  rate  the  nature 
of  the  business  of  the  party  inquired  at  suit, 
should  have  been  given.  We  cannot  atl’ord 
time  to  go  about  the  city  on  a  “wild  goose 
chase.”  “What  is  the  character  of  J.  Chase 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.?”  The  reference  books 
of  the  mercantile  agencies  at  our  disposal  do 
not  mention  auy  such  firm.  To  fiud  out  what 
our  inquirer  wants  to  learn,  therefore,  we 
have  to  send  to  a  friend  in  Boston  for  infor¬ 
mation.  How  is  he  to  find  out  about  the 
concern  when  no  address  is  given?  These 
are  merely  specimens  of  a  considerable 
number  of  conundrums  sent  to  us,  and  the 
senders  are  doubtless  displeased  because 
we  could  not  answer  them. . . 

We  do  not  keep  a  list  of  all  the  swindling 
concerns  or  rascals  in  the  country.  Nobody 
does.  We  have  to  take  time  to  make  diligent 
inquiries,  in  most  cases,  and  even  then  we 
often  fail  to  get  the  desired  information. 
This  is  most  frequently  tbe  case  w  ith  dishon¬ 
est  concerns,  for  they  usually  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  against  getting  “found  out  1”  Proper 
regard  for  the  reputation  of  others  and  our 
owu  interests  forbid  a  hasty  decision  in  any' 
case.  If  we  stigmatize  an  honest  concern  as 
dishonest  we  do  an  injury  not  only  to  it,  but 
probably  to  ourselves  also,  as  we  run  the  risk 
of  a  suit  for  libel,  and  would  soon  lose  our 
reputation  for  care  and  caution  iutbis  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Eye-Opener,  therefore,  bogs  all 
inquiring  friends,  in  asking  questions  to  tell 
all  they  know  about  the  concerns,  and  not  to 
be  impatient  if  the  answer  is  somewhat  tardy. 
Never  make  an  investment  with  any  concern, 
however,  until  the  answer  is  given;  and  even 
if  it  is  never  given,  by  refraining  from  dealiug 
with  concerns  whose  reliability  needs  investi¬ 
gation,  you  will  gain  by  saving  your  money 
999  times  oftener  than  yrou  will  lose  by  not 
investing  it  with  them. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

The  question  of  money-getting  occupations 
for  wotnen  is  a  serious  matter  now-a-days  and 
a  much-written,  much-lectured  question  it  is, 
One  would  imagine  that  our  dead  aud  gone 
great-grauduiothers  never  thought  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  from  the  way  the  matter  is 
talked  of  as  a  modern  issue.  But  the  women 
of  former  generations  had  to  earn  their  living 
too,  aud  under  much  greater  disadvantages 
than  we  encounter.  Many  of  the  modern 
clerical  occupations  were  then  unknown,  and 
all  work  of  this  class  was  confined  to  men; 
aud  as  for  a  woman  entering  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions— perish  the  thought!  So  we  may 
safely'  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress;  few 
of  this  world’s  prizes  are  unattainable  by 
women,  if  they  be  worthy. 

Ellie  D.  gave  us  her  sprightly  opinions  on 
this  subject  in  a  former  number  of  the  Rural; 
now  a  fair  objector  arises  in  the  person  of 
Chloe.  They  represent  two  points  of  view, 
though  they  agree  in  mauy  respects. 

The  old  idea  that,  it  was  unfeminine  for  a 
woman  to  battle  for  herself,  is  now  thoroughly 
exploded,  except  in  the  tents  of  the  Philis¬ 
tines.  Iu  &L1  communities  a  brave,  helpful, 
self-reliant  woman  is  respected  and  admired. 
And  she  is  not  likely  to  lack  love  either,  un¬ 
less  she  makes  her  freedom  uud  self-reliance 
excuse  for  coarseness  and  lack  of  refinement. 
We  believe  that  a  woman’s  first  place  is  tbe 
home;  that  she  is  in  her  highest  element  as 
wife  and  mother.  But  domestic  happiness  is 


not  given  to  all,  and  there  are  many  cases 
where  untoward  fate  compels  a  married  wo¬ 
man  to  seek  means  of  self-support.  So,  in 
reality  the  need  of  some  trade  or  profession  is 
as  great  with  women  ns  with  men.  Don’t  we 
remember  that  poor,  little,  imbecile  Helen,  in 
“A  Woman’s  Reason;”  an  accomplished  (?) 
society  girl,  who  wasu’t  even  clever  euough 
to  make  shirts  for  six  cents  apiece.  We  hope 
there  are  few  like  her,  In  the  present  age, 
competition  is  so  keen  that  no  woman  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  living  unless  she  does  her  work 
well.  If  she  does  it  better  tbau  auyone  else, 
she  is  sure  to  be  a  success,  whether  she  turns 
her  attention  to  puddings  or  to  poems.  Genius 
and  talent  very  often  means  nothing  more 
than  aptitude,  aided  by  patience  and  unremit¬ 
ting  toil.  Perhaps  some  of  our  fair  readers, 
who  are  self-supporting,  would  give  us  their 
opinions  on  the  subject;  such  experiences 
would  possess  both  interest  and  value. 


MORE  ABOUT  INDOOR  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  WOMEN. 


Ellie  D.’s  picture  of  woman’s  work  is  pret¬ 
tily  drawn,  and  no  doubt  a  pleasant,  contem¬ 
plation  for  those  sweet  creatures  who  can  idle 
away  their  time  speculating  regarding  some 
“attenuated  bachelor”  whom  they  imagine  is 
pining  for  their  velvety  hands  to  smooth  the 
creases,  aud  tuend  the  rents  of  his  blackberry 
coat.  But  if  she  were  to  find  that  the  pining 
lover  did  not  exist,  what  would  she  do? 

Do?  W by  she  must,  marry  the  first  specimen 
of  the  genus  homo  who  would  be  kind  enough 
to  propose,  of  course.  She  would  never  be¬ 
come  a  blue  stocking,  I  fear  she  would  not  be 
capable. 

Ellie  D.  condemns  girls  for  joiuing  the  rauks 
of  genteel  employment.  Yet  a  girl  who  seeks 
genteel  employment,  be  it  as  a  teacher,  sten¬ 
ographer,  or  on  the  stage,  will  not  settle  down 
in  the  rut  to  remain  there  forever.  Her  am¬ 
bition  will  cause  her  to  develop  all  her  facul¬ 
ties  mentally,  morally  aud-  physically,  but 
she  will  never  become  one  of  those  leaning 
creatures  who  will  receive  support  from  the 
first  tree  that  presents  itself,  no  matter  how 
crooked.  The  thought  of  entering  the  ranks 
of  self  supporters  is  distasteful  to  any  woman 
as  compared  to  a  life  of  shelter,  love  and  sun¬ 
shine.  But  she  prefers  to  work  lor  a  living  iu 
preference  to  being  dependent  upon  those  who 
cau  ill  afford  it,  or  marrying  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  toil. 

Aud  let  me  tell  you  these  same  ambitious 
girls  are  invariably  the  leaders,  for  they  are 
bright,  intelligent,  vivacious  and  companion¬ 
able,  which  makes  them  favorites  everywhere. 
Be  sparing  of  your  criticisms  on  the  girl  whose 
energy'  is  directed  toward  fame,  and  on  her 
who  aspires  to  purer  atmosphere  than  the  one 
where  circumstances  placed  her. 

The  devotion  to  parents,  brothers  aud  sis¬ 
ters  showu  by  the  average  self-supporting 
girl,  who  not  only  cares  for  self,  but  manages 
to  drop  many  a  golden  coin  into  the  homo 
treasury,  reveals  to  toe  a  much  higher  type  of 
womanhood  than  is  showu  by  the  “fairy-like 
creature”  who  eauuot  leave  home  because 
papa  and  mamma  would  be  so  lonely.  While 
she  knows  full  well  that  her  parents  are  de¬ 
priving  themselves  of  necessaries,  so  as  to 
permit  Daisy  t>  dress  elegantly  and  thumb 
the  piano,  that  she  may  captivate  some  man 
who  little  knows  what  a  halter  he  puts  round 
his  neck  when  the  matrimonial  noose  claims 
him  as  its  victim,  beside  the  insipid  do-noth¬ 
ing. 

The  girl  who  wishes  to  rise  is  worthy  of 
praise,  not  blame. 

She  noes  not  go  among  her  friends  boasting 
of  her  refusals,  fur  she  is  too  practical  to 
spend  her  time  flirting  with  those  for  whom 
she  has  no  affinity,  but  quietly  dismisses  them 
and  works  on  alone,  not  considering  it  a  sin 
either. 

Should  she  find  some  aspiriug  and  worthy 
man,  she  will  not  hesitate  to  place  her  haud 
where  her  heart  can  go  also. 

But  uutil  that  time  she  will  continue  desir¬ 
ing  to  rise,  for  existence  contains  for  her 
many  possibilities  which  do  not  depend  on 
making  a  Benedict  of  some  unwilling  bache¬ 
lor.  CHLOE. 


WHY  JACK  STAID  AT  HOME. 


SELMA  CLARK. 

Jack  Robbins  never  spent  his  evenings  at 
the  village  grocery  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  “boys,”  for  Jack  was  generally  recognized 
as  beiug  a  “good  fellow.”  No  inducement  in 
the  way  of  fun  seemed  to  be  strong  enough  to 
tempt  him  away  from  home,  and  the  boys  at 
last  agreed  to  accept  his  oft  repeated  invita¬ 
tion  to  “come  up  to  the  house,”  more  with  an 
idea  of  finding  out  the  secret  of  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  s]>eud  his  evenings  at  the  village,  with 
the  rest  of  the  lads,  than  for  auy  special  pleas¬ 
ure  that  they  expected  from  the  visit. 

They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Jack, 
who,  anticipating  their  shyness  if  he  took 


them  in  the  family-living  room  among  his 
bright-eyed  sisters,  ushered  them  at  once  up 
stairs  to  bis  own  special  den.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  this  room  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  uud  yet  there  was  an  air  of 
cosy  comfort,  about  it  that  went  at  once  to 
the  hearts  of  every  one  of  those  boys.  It  was 
what  is  known  us  a  garret  bed-room,  large  as 
to  floor  space  but  with  sloping  roof  aud  dor¬ 
mer  window's.  It  was  lath  aud  plastered 
however,  and  the  w'alls  were  tinted  a  delicate 
French  gray,  with  trimmings  of  Indian  red, 
not  painted,  but  merely  kalsomined,  and 
Jack  was  the  artist.  The  windows  were 
draped  with  white  curtains,  and  looped  back 
with  bands  of  turkey  red,  and  the  bed  was  as 
purely  and  daintily  white  as  the  spare  beds  at 
the  homes  of  the  other  boys.  The  pictures 
were  only  prints  from  illustrated  papers,  but 
they  were  copies  in  wood  of  good  paintings 
and  engravings,  and  the  rustic  frames  of  bark 
or  moss  or  straw  were  very  pretty.  The  sofa 
was  only  a  long  packing  box  upholstered  in 
cretonne,  but  it  had  a  great  soft  pillow  aud 
was  altogether  a  luxurious  affair.  There 
were  a  set  of  book  shelves  of  Jack’s  own  man¬ 
ufacture,  ou  which  were  neatly  arranged  his 
little  selection  of  books,  aud  above  them  was 
suspended  his  gun.  Dominoes  and  checkers 
of  home-made  manufacture  were  brought  out, 
aud  games  were  played,  and  when  a  little  of 
the  shyness  had  worn  off  they  all  went  down 
stairs  and  Jack’s  sisters  wore  quite  as  delight¬ 
ful  as  Jack  himself,  and  so  they  found  out 
why  Jack  staid  at  home. 

It  is  too  often  the  case,  especially  in  country 
houses,  that  a  boy  is  stowed  away  in  any  sort 
of  a  room,  often  one  that  is  half  filled  with 
lumber,  without  auy  pretty  cosy  corner  for 
him  to  delight  in,  or  a  single  bright  aud  cheer¬ 
ful  object  on  which  his  eye  can  rest  the  last 
thing  at  night  and  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Parents  do  not  realize  how  much  a 
room  such  as  we  have  described  above,  is  to  a 
boy’s  heart,  and  bow  powerful  an  agent  it  is 
in  keeping  him  from  evil  associations. 


SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 


Many"  of  the  shrubs  seem  unusually  full  of 
bloom  this  spring.  The  For syt bias  have  been 
crowded  with  their  golden  bells.  Magnolia 
Soulangeana  is  very  full  of  its  large  blossoms. 
The  branches  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
Japan  Quince  are  thickly  studded  with  flowers, 
aud  many  shrubs  that  have  not  bloomed  yet, 
give  promise  by  their  myriads  of  buds  of  an 
unusually  showy  opening. 

The  beds  for  anuuals  and  biennials  are  being 
filled,  each  member  of  the  household  having  a 
lied  or  beds  of  his  own,  in  which  he  plants 
whatever  suits  his  fancy. 

Last  year  the  children  did  a  little  grafting, 
but  none  of  their  cions  lived.  This  year  they 
tried  again  with  roses,  currants,  and  goose¬ 
berries,  but  the  rose  grafts  died,  and  only  a 
white  currant  ciou  upon  a  red  cur-rant  stock 
gives  promise  of  living. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Carman  lias 
made  c  ossing  and  hybridizing  a  part  of  her 
work,  and  there  are  now  growing  a  number 
of  little  seedlings  the  result  of  crosses  between 
a  blackberry  and  a  raspberry,  aud  of  another 
between  Rosa  rugosa,  a  single  red  rose,  huv- 
ing  a  peculiar  leaf,  ad  Harrison’s  Yellow 
(double)  rose.  It  is  needless  to  say  these  little 
seedliugs  will  be  watched  with  jealous  cire 
and  deep  interest  until  they  flower  and  fruit. 
A  family  thus  interested  in  flowers  aud  fruits 
finds  much  pleasure  iu  studying  them.  Aud 
the  proposition  that  Wednesday  of  each  week 
until  the  close  of  school  should  be  set  apart  as 
“Field  Day”  was  hailed  with  pleasure.  The 
second  Wednesday  of  May  was  chosen  to  in¬ 
augurate  tbe  venture,  and  the  hope  that  the 
day  might  be  a  beautiful  one  was  expressed 
rejieatedly.  It  proved  a  perfect  day,  begin¬ 
ning  and  closing  gratefully  cool,  with  a  tem¬ 
pered  heat  at  mid-day. 

The  programme  for  the  day  specified  that 
tho  usual  school  hours,  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  noon,  and  from  one  until 
half-past  three  should  be  spent  out  of  doors. 
The  dinner  to  consist  of  something  simple  and 
easily  prepared. 

Leaviug  the  house  as  the  clock  struck  nine, 
the  members  of  this  field  school  met  in  the 
drive  way,  to  lie  sent  to  their  duties.  Mrs. 
Carman  attended  to  her  hybridizing  and  a 
bo  tan }'  lesson  for  the  children  came  first, 
Wlrilo  Cerise  recited  Horn  Gray’s  “How  Blunts 
Grow”  Travie  was  sent  in  search  of  10  single 
blossoms  from  tho  shrubs  and  plants  in  the 
yard.  An  arbor,  long  ago  fitted  up  with  rus¬ 
tic  seats  and  a  little  table,  answered  for  a 
class-room.  Cerise’s  lesson  ovor,  Travie 
learned  the  riarnes  of  the  parts  of  a  flower, 
and  oy  comparing  the  different  (lowers  be  had 
gathered  he  noticed  how  the  {(arts  differed  in 
shape,  size  and  color.  His  lesson  finished,  he 
busied  himself  digging  dandelions  from  the 
lawn  with  an  old  table-fork,  while  Mrs.  Car¬ 


man  drilled  Cerise  and  me  on  tho  botanical 
names  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  front 
lawn.  Travie  committed  to  memory  the  names 
of  five  of  these  shrubs,  then  ran  away  to  play 
awhile. 

The  work  of  hybridizing  took  up  tho  next 
hour.  This  is  done  by  selecting  a  blossom  of 
the  variety  to  be  crossed  that  has  not.  fully 
opened,  the  anthers  of  which  are  still  imma¬ 
ture,  carefully  removing  every  anther,  and 
applying  to  the  stigma  pollen  from  the  plant 
chosen  to  make  the  cross.  Cerise  selected  a 
Crab  apple  to  be  crossed  with  a  Seekle  pear. 

I  selected  a  {tear  blossom  to  be  pollenated 
from  the  crab-tree,  but  finding  no  ripe  pollen 
on  either  tree,  we  could  only  remove  the  an¬ 
thers  from  several  blossoms,  tie  them  up  in 
tissue  paper,  to  secure  them  from  accidental 
polls  nation,  and  leave  them  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  There  is  probably  little  hope  that  a 
successful  cross  can  be  made  between  these 
trees,  but  there  is  a  shade  of  possibility  that 
leads  us  to  attempt  it. 

A  review  of  the  botanical  names  we  had 
learned,  brought  us  to  the  dinner  hour. 

After  dinuer  Cerise  had  another  lesson  in 
botany,  recited  under  anold  apple  tree  beyond 
the  little  lake.  A  little  later  Travie  perched 
himself  on  a  low  limb  of  the  horse-chestnut 
by  the  driveway  to  repeat  the  five  names  he 
had  learned.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon,  until 
half  past-three,  was  given  to  work  iu  the  dif¬ 
ferent  flower  beds. 

Daring  the  day  Mr.  Carman  called  attention 
to  many  things  of  interest  about  the  grounds. 
One  of  these  was  the  condition  of  a  number  of 
newly  seeded  grass  plots.  On  most  of  them 
tho  grass  has  made  a  soft  douse  growth,  very 
fine  and  even,  but  some  spots  are  almost  bare. 
In  one  plainly  defined  section  of  a  large  plot 
the  grass  came  up  very  unevenly  and  is  full  of 
weeds.  After  several  vain  guesses  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  difference,  Mr.  Carman  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  hole  had  beeu  filled  iu  at  that 
spot,  with  soil  from  different  parts  of  the 
grounds,  aud  it  contained  weed  seeds,  but  the 
soil  of  the  rest  of  the  plot  had  beeu  a  well 
cultivated  flower  bed, and  free  from  such  seeds. 
Seed  sown,  is  no  doubt  often  condemned  as 
being  mixed  with  weed  seeds  when  the  fault 
lies  in  the  soil. 

The  seed  used  on  these  spots  was  a  mixture 
of  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  and  Timothy,  the  last 
as  an  experiment,  as  only  tho  other  two  have 
hitherto  been  sown  upon  the  lawu.  The  sur¬ 
face  was  raked  to  a  level  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil,  seeded  liberally,  and  tbe  small  seeds 
pressed  firmly  into  the  earth  with  a  lawn 
roller.  Within  four  weeks  of  sowing,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  grass  high  enough 
to  bo  cut.  a  little  by  a  lawn  mower  passing 
over  it. 

In  this  way,  all  spots  where  flower  beds  are 
abandoned  or  where  trees  have  beeu  removed, 
are  soon  covered  with  grass. 

Iu  the  evening  Mr.  Carman  asked  of  each  in 
turn  an  account  of  his  or  her  day’s  work  and 
the  exercises  of  the  first  Field  Day  were  thus 
ended. 

COUNTRY  GIRLS  IN  TOWN. 

A  Minnesota  friend  sends  us  these  sensible 
words: 

“The  following  is  the  gist  of  what  lately 
appeared  iu  a  leading  paper,  on  a  subject  that 
receives  little  atteution,  I  think.  There  are 
people  who  devote  their  lives  to  tho  rescuing 
uud  helping  of  unfortunates.”  One  half  of  it 
if  done  in  season,  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
misery  aud  he  aft- breakings. 

“A  fruitful  source  of  it  is  the  coming  to 
tho  city  of  young  and  unprotected  girls 
without  friends  or  seeking  friends  that  they 
do  not  find  and  thus  fall  into  bud  hands. 
A  lady  is  employed  whose  business  it  is  to 
rescue  and  help  young  and  inexperienced 
girls.  Girls  going  to  New  York  would  do 
well  to  note  the  name  of  Miss  Etta  I.  Clark, 
41(5  East  2tftk  >St,,  N.  Y. ,  opposite  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  apply  to  her  at  the  Bible  and  Fruit 
mission  for  advice  and  aid  in  cases  of  need  or 
necessity.” 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

The  most  fascinating  women  are  those  that 
can  most  enrich  the  everyday  moments  of  ex¬ 
istence.  . . . . . 

Many"  a  character'  has  ravelled  to  shreds  from 
the  neglect  of  one  broken  thread . 

Many  of  our  trials  iu  life  come  upon  our 
own  invitation.  We  plnu  for  them,  beseech 
them,  weep  for  them — then  raise  an  outcry 
over  their  appearance.  We  make  the  pain, 
then  scold  because  it  has  visited  us . 

By  taking  revenge,  a  muu  is  but  oven  with 
his  enemy;  hut  iu  passing  over  it  he  is  su¬ 
perior. 

Truth  is  ever  forbearing,  courting  inquiry, 
while  error  is  ever  overbearing  aud  intolerant 
of  investigation . 

Never  seek  to  be  entrusted  with  your 
friend’s  secret;  for  no  matter  how  faithfully 


you  may  keep  it,  you  may  be  liable  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  contingencies  to  the  suspicion  of  having 

betrayed  it . . . 

The  truly  sincere  man  not  only  acts  up  to 
his  professions  of  right,  but  he  fulfils  his  prom¬ 
ises  with  thoroughness  and  exactitude . 

Keep  a  rein  upon  all  your  passions — upon 
co vetousuess  above  all:  for  once  that  has  you 
vvjthiu  its  clutch,  farewell  forever  to  the  light 
heart  and  the  sleep  that  comes  unbidden ;  to 
the  open  eye  that  drinks  in  delight  from  beau¬ 
ty  and  freshness  and  infinite  variety  of  na¬ 
ture;  to  the  unclouded  mind  that  judges  justly 
and  serenely  of  men  and  things.  Enjoy  wisely, 
for  then  only  you  enjoy  thoroughly.  Mar  not 
your  life  with  a  hopeless  quarrel  against  des¬ 
tiny . 

“ITb  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 

And  lives  contentedly  between 
The  little  and  the  great, 

Feels  not  tho  wants  that  pinch  the  poor. 

Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man’s  door, 
Embittering  all  his  state.1’ . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  but,  nevertheless, 
true,  that  there  are  many  good  people  who 
would  scorn  to  tell  au  out-uud-out  lie,  who  are 
not  at  all  above  shams  and  false  pretences  of 
various  kiuds.  There  is  surely  nothiug  in  the 
long  ruu  to  be  gaiued  by  putting  on  the  ap- 
pearauce  of  having  what  we  do  not  possess  or 
of  being  what  we  are  not.  Usually  such  pre¬ 
tentions  are  painfully  transparent  to  all  but 
the  perpetrator,  and  yet  while  a  person  can 
see  through  the  webby  tissues  of  make-believe 
in  others,  loathing  and  pitying  the  spirit  that 
prompts  their  creation,  he  will  upon  occasion 
put  his  best  foot  forward,  booted  and  glossed, 
with  the  same  abominable  deceits  so  repulsive 
to  bimin  others.  Truly  ours  is  a  faulty  edu¬ 
cation  when  an  absolutely  sincere  and  frank 
person  is  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
V enfant  terrible. 


A  VISIT. 

‘‘The  18th  of  —  will  be  the  fortieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Auntie’s  marriage  to  Uncle  It,  and  we 
are  going  to  celebrate  it  by  giving  them  a 
pleasant  surprise,  and  wo  want  you  and  Cous¬ 
in  I.  to  come  and  complete'  the  company,  and 
make  tho  surprise  doubly  successful.  Now, 
don’t  say  you  can’t  come,  for  I'm  sure  you 
can,  if  you  only  think  so.” 

This  is  what.  1  read  in  a  hastily  written  note 
which  I  received  ou  the  evening  of  the  I2tb. 
To  think  of  my  leaving  home  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  almost  an  absurdity.  Keasous,  moun¬ 
tain  high,  arose  before  my  visiou,  aud  some 
of  these  I  was  uotslow  iu  mentioning.  It  was 
cold  weather,  and  everything  iu  the  house  in 
the  way  of  provisions,  and  plants  would  be 
frozen  to  death  if  I  should  leave  the  place 
even  forasiugle  night,  aud  this  trip  would 
necessitate  a  much  longer  absence.  And  then 
there  was  the  never-failing  woman's  reason  of 
“nothing  nice  to  wear."  No;  much  as  I 
wished  to  go,  I  must  not  harbor  the  thought. 
An  hour  or  two  later,  when  our  little  family 
had  gathered  in  for  the  evening,  the  question 
was  asked: 

“Well,  what  have  you  made  up  your  miud 
to  about  this  visit.*’’ 

“I  don’t  see  how  I  can  go,”  was  my  reply. 

“I  dou’t.  see  anything  to  hinder  you  from 
going!”  exclaimed  the  youngster.  *T  know  I 
can  keep  ‘bach'  for  a  while  as  well  as  other 
fellows;  just  leave  me  plenty  of  bread  and  pie 
and  cake,  and  I’ll  cook  the  rest,  and  keep 
things  from  freezing.  Now,  you  had  better 
go.” 

“It  will  probably  be  as  good  a  time  to  go  os 
we  shall  oyer  have,”  stud  James;  “they  ore 
getting  aloug  in  years,  and  if  we  go  South  in 
the  fall,  wo  shall  not  be  likely  to  see  them 
very  soon,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  Do  os  you 
think  best,  but  you  cau  go  if  you  want  to.” 

“Your  clothes  are  good  enough,  I  kuow” 
put  iu  the  youngster,  “1  don’t  see  but  you  al¬ 
ways  look  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  town  ludies, 
aud  that  ought  to  do  out  there.” 

Dear  partial  eyes!  it  might  have  been  tho 
same  had  the  case  been  worse.  For  long 
years,  I  had  wished  to  visit  these  dear,  far-off 
friends  aud  to  go  with  my  brother;  but  there 
hud  never  been  a  time  when  we  were  ou  the 
farm  when  weeould  both  leave  home,  and  now 
tli^jX  the  opportunity  offered,  should  I  let  it 
pass? 

Ab,  no.  I  would  accept  the  privilege  of 
leaving  the  house  and  its  cares  to  H,  who 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  cluug  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


could  be  trusted  quite  as  well  to  take  charge 
of  the  domestic  department  as  many  a  girl. 

I  do  not  usually  think  much  of  surprise  par¬ 
ties,  but  this  oue  was  a  happy  success.  The 
dear  old  uncle,  man-like  had  not  thought  of 
tho  anniversary,  and  when  relatives  and 
friends  came  pouring  into  the  cozy  sitting- 
room  unbidden,  with  congratulat  ions,  he  was 
quite  bewildered,  but  when  told  that  wo  bad 
come  to  celebrate  bis  wedding  day  he  gave  us 
a  welcome  that  was  as  cordial  as  auntie’s  was 
amusing.  When  the  many  guests  were  group, 
ed  about  signifying  their  social  feelings,  the 
nieces  and  nephews  set  about  their  labor  of 
love.  First,  of  course,  came  the  unpacking  of 
the  dainty  gifts  from  relatives  and  long-tried 
friends,  which  were  duly  appreciated.  And 
then  preparations  for  refreshments,  which  tho 
relatives  had  previously  prepared,  so  far  us 
possible.  One  nephew  cooked  the  oysters;  an¬ 
other  made  the  coffee;  another  assisted  in  set¬ 
ting  tables,  washing  dishes,  etc.,  and  one  was 
sure  he  could  help  best  when  seated  at  the 
table.  The  nieces  had  made  the  cake,  and 
other  fixings  which  filled  the  numerous  tallies 
to  over-flowiug,  aud  as  they  wore  pronounced 
very  delicious,  I  afterwards  obtained  recipes, 
that  the  Ritralcousius  might  learn  to  use  them, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Rural  family 
can  then  test  their  good  qualities. 

If  the  surprise  party  was  a  success  so  was 
the  whole  of  the  visit.  The  exceedingly  short 
notice  of  the  trip,  gave  me  no  time  to  tire  my¬ 
self  out  iu  making  hurried  preparations,  aud 
for  that  reason  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  every 
bit  of  it,  aud  every  day  since  my  return 't  has 
been  a  joy  to  mo.  From  the  benefit  I  received 
from  my  little  trip,  I  would  advise  all  t  ired  and 
over-worked  housekeepers  to  break  loose  from 
the  weariug  routine  of  housework  and  to  go 
away  from  home  if  only  for  a  few  days;  it  will 
do  you  more  good  than  medicine. 

may  maple. 


HELPS. 

The  time  for  artichoke  soup  is  nearly  passed 
but  “better  late  than  never,”  and  as  I  have 
seen  no  mention  iu  the  domestic  column  of  any 
paper,  of  this  most  delicious  and  convenient 
addition  to  the  family  cuisine  I  will 
say  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural,  that 
tul>ers  of  the  artichoke  afford  fully 
as  fine  soup  as  the  vegetable  oyster.  In¬ 
deed,  one  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
other,  in  taste.  As  artichokes  are  perennial, 
and  when  once  established  in  tho  grounds  are 
there  to  stay,  one  can  always  have  them  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  culti¬ 
vating,  as  is  the  ease  with  salsify  which  often 
proves  a  precarious  crop.  Our  family  prefer 
soup  made  from  artichokes  to  that  from  oys¬ 
ters,  for,  as  one  member  observed,  “we  kuow 
it  is  clean.” 

The  tubers  are  pared,  sliced  very  thin  into 
cold  water  to  keep  them  from  turning  dark, 
then  boiled  for  an  hour  or  more,  aud  seasoned 
after  the  usual  tuanner,  %v  ith  the  addition  of 
milk  aud  butter.  The  tubers  are  fit  for  use 
any  time  during  winter  and  spring  till  the 
tops  begin  to  grow. 

*  *  * 

A  good  use  to  make  of  knit  underwear  that 
is  too  much  worn  to  be  longer  serviceable, 
provided  the  material  is  all  cotton,  is  to  cut 
out  the  larger  pieces,  wash  thoroughly,  aud 
lay  on  the  fresh,  green  grass  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  bring  them  into  service  as  dish 
towels. 

*  *  * 

Feather  beds,  if  laid  on  the  grass  for  a  week 
or  so,  exposed  to  sun  aud  shower,  will  be  much 
improved,  tho  feathers  becoming  nearly  as 
light  as  new  ones,  and  the  tick,  if  not  too  much 
soiled,  will  become  clean  and  fresh  without 
the  trouble  of  emptying  and  washing.  It  is 
well  if  a  shower  comes  to  protect  one’s  self 
with  gossamer  and  rubbers,  au^l,  taking  a 
clean  broom,  scrub  vigorously.  Hang  the  bed 
ou  the  clothes  line,  and  lot  it  dry  thoroughly 
before  using,  turning  and  beating  ofteu. 

*  * 

While  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  recently 
my  e/e  was  attracted  by  a  pretty  lambrequin 
ou  a  shelf  in  u  corner.  The  lady  told  me  it 
was  the  work  of  her  daughter  when  a  little 
girl.  It  was  made  by  straightening  and 
smoothing  old  artificial  flowers  aud  button¬ 
holing  them  on  to  the  cloth.  Oil  one  piece  the 
flowers  and  leaves  were  of  light-blue  satin, 
prettily  arranged  somewhat  in  shape  like  a 
wreath  and  connections  made  with  stems 
worked  with  white  silk.  The  edges  were 
buttonholed  with  same.  The  other  pieces  had 
flowers  of  pink  with  bronze  leaves,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  backgrouud  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  The  effect  was  remarkably  pretty  and  un¬ 
ique,  cost  of  material  very  little,  work  ditto. 

MRS.  W.  C.  G. 

LITTLE  THINGS. 

It  is  a  very  little  thing  to  thoroughly  dry 
tins  aud  saucepaus  before  they  are  set  away, 
but  it  is  au  entirely  different  and  not  such  a 
very  little  matter,  when  you  are  in  a  hurry  to 


make  some  dish,  to  find  that  the  tins  have  be¬ 
come  rusted  by  not  being  carefully  dried  after 
washing. 

The  white  handles  of  knives  will  not  become 
discolored  if  they  are  never  washed  in  hot 
water,  and  are  polished  once  a  fortnight  with 
a  little  whiting  and  a  very  soft  flannel.  Sil¬ 
ver  that  is  washed  in  hot  soapsuds  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ammonia,  (the  laundry  prepara¬ 
tion)  added  will  not  need  such  frequent  polish¬ 
ing  and  will  therefore  last  longer. 

Keep  fhe  kitchen  pantry  free  from  crumbs 
and  refuse,  and  there  will  be  few  flies,  ants  or 
croton  bugs.  Borax  sprinkled  around  will 
certainly  destroy  the  latter. 

Give  the  cellar  a  thorough  spring  cleaning 
and  whitewashing  and  you  may  save  sickness 
in  your  family. 

All  these  are  little  things  to  attend  to  at 
the  proper  time,  but  neglected  they  soon 
make  a  “mighty  ocean”  of  work.  MRS.  G. 


WALL  POCKET. 

A  very  pretty  aud  inexpensive  wall-pocket 
was  made  by  a  tastef  ul  young  friend  of  mine 
the  other  day,  out  of  the  box  in  which  her 
Christmas  haudkerchiefs  were  sent.  The 
covers  of  these  boxes  in  which  the  nicer  quali¬ 
ties  of  handkerchiefs  come  to  the  dealers,  are 
often  very  artistic  and  bright.  The}’  are  about 
a  foot  square  and  five-eighths  of  au  inch 
deep.  The  cover  of  the  box  forms  the  front 
of  the  pocket  and  the  bottom  forms  the  back. 
Set  the  edge  of  the  back  at  the  bottom,  within 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  cover,  and  sew  togeth¬ 
er  very  strongly.  Now  make  three  holes  on 
each  side  of  both  front  and  back  so  that  they 
will  come  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and 
through  these  holes  tie  ribbons  in  pretty  bows. 
The  ribbons  need  not  be  new.  Soiled  ribbons 
that  have  been  washed  in  a  suds  of  white  Cas¬ 
tile  soap,  and  pressed  between  tissue  paper, 
can  be  used  if  they  are  of  bright  colors. 
When  one  has  a  lot  of  soiled  ribbons  it  will 
pay  to  get  them  together,  wash  them,  and 
with  a  package  of  diamond  dye,  color  them 
some  bright  shade  that  will  be  pretty  for 
tidies  and  other  decorations. 

The  sides  of  this  wall-pocket  should  be  four 
inches  apart  at  the  top,  aud  it  may  be  fastened 
to  the  wail  with  ribbons  or  simply  nailed  with 
brass-headed  nails.  m.  b. 


CITRON  PUDDTNG. 

Cream  together  half  a  cup  of  butter  and 
oue  cud  of  sugar:  add  the  well-beaten  yelks  of 
five  eggs,  the  juice  and  grated  peel  of  one 
lemon,  aud  whip  until  very  light,  then  add 
the  whites  whipped  to  a  froth  alternately  with 
two  full  cups  of  flour,  through  which  you  have 
sifted  two  eveu  teaspoon fuls  of  bakiug  pow¬ 
der.  Butter  a  mold  lavishly,  line  it  with 
strips  of  citron  (using  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
for  a  pudding  of  this  size),  puttiug  in  the  bat¬ 
ter,  cover  and  set  in  a  pan  with  boiling  water 
in  a  good  oven.  Keep  the  pan  nearly  full  of 
boiling  water  and  bake  steadily  one  and  a 
balf  hour.  Dip  in  cold  water  and  turn  out 
upon  a  hot  dish,  and  eat  at  once  with  any  kind 
of  sweet  pudding  sauce.  The  mould  must  not 
be  filled  more  than  two-thirds  full,  in  order  to 
give  the  pudding  a  chance  to  swell. 

EMMA. 

COFFEE  CREAM. 

This  is  a  simple  and  delicious  dessert.  Put 
one  pint  of  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil;  thicken 
with  two  tablespoon fuls  (slightly  heaping)  of 
corn-starch  wet  with  cold  milk,  and  half  a 
cup  of  sugar,  a  little  salt  aud  butter  the  size 
of  a  nut.  Stir  until  it  has  boiled  for  several 
minutes,  aud  add  a  small  teacup  of  strong 
coffee,  which  you  have  strained,  aud  set  aside 
from  breakfast.  It  should  bo  boiling  when 
added ;  remove  from  the  fire  aud  beat  iu  the 
well-whipped  white  of  au  egg.  Eat  cold  with 
sweetened  or  whipped  cream.  ellice. 

P i’scclhneou.s  ^ dvertising. 


Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  tho  uso  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Teun.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old.  her  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did. 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her,  but  failed. 
At  last  1  purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  licr  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result,  I  continued  to  give  her  this  "medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  fix  bottles,  $5. 


200  Pure-bred  A  ugora  Goals  Fine  Wool  Grow 
ers,  Hardier  than  sheep,  and  cheaper  to  keep.  200 
High  Class  Jersey  Cattle,  the  great  blitter  breed. 
Home  of  Matilda  Ith.  950  pounds  butter  and  16,1539$ 
pounds  milk  In  one  year.  12  Kir-t-elass  young 
butter  Bulls  lor  sale  cheap.  A  L  prices  reasi  n- 
able.  MILLER.  &  SIBI.EY, 

Franklin,  Venauvo  Ijo.,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper. 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

One  Yearling  BULL,  A..I.C.  C.,  just  ready  for  ser 
vice.  Also  three  Yearling  HEIFERS,  uvoof  them  sub 
Jeet  to  register  In  Herd  Book,  aud  have  been  served 
by  HARKOLD  stoke:  poms.  1HB42.  All  the  above 
sired  by  EXILE  OF  8T.  LAMBERT.  Address 
A.  I).  dvBKIDG. 

GROVE  PLACE  HERD,  Hocbueier,  N.  Y. 


EGGS.— Huu dans  and  Wyaudoites.— Good 
Stock,  81  per  ll.  82  50  peril.  Extra  care  in  packing. 
A .  T.  Look,  Clinton  Hollow.  Dutchess  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

BBOWN'S  FRENCH  DRESSING^ 

The  Original  Beware  o!  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1876. 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

and  is  therefore  tar  more  economi¬ 

cal,  costing  Lest  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAKL-i  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE,. 

The  best  85  Shoe  In  the  tu/ 
world.  Best  material,  si yUsli,  ^ 
perfect  ill :  Congress,  Button  (j  j 

or  Lacc;  all  styles  foe.  Ki  puds  A./ 
any  or  A<;  Shoe.  Costs  Uv/<: 
nothing  t<>  examine  them  c, 


at  von r  dealer's.  I  send  4.  ft. 

Information  free 
how  to  obtain  these  e-  '  • 
celebrated  $0  Shoes 
If  your  dealer  du«s 
not 
keep 
them. 

W.  L. 

DOUGLAS 

82.50  Shoe  equals  $-'•  Shoes  advertised  by  other 
linn-..  Boys  all  wear  IV  I,.  Douglas’  8“  Shoe.  Be¬ 
ware  of  fraud.  Xorte  genuine  unless  name  and  price 
are  stamped  on  bottom  of  each  dhoe. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS.  Brockton,  Mass- 


TELEGRAPHY 

I  A »>  llflll  rat  nn v>  rvo  . 


Is  r  first-class  trade 
pays  good  wages,  and 
can  be  tulckly 
learned  at  our  school. 

Over  2,000  ot  our  graduates  are  at  work 
on  Commercial  aud  Railroad  Lilies.  The  Great 
West  Is  the  country  to  grow  up  tn.  Write  Tor  our  cir¬ 
culars.  VALENTINE  BBO-S.,  Jx-NKsviux.  Wls. 


ZINC  COLLAR  PAD. 

The  most  Reliable 
and  Durable  PAD 
for  sore-neck  Horses 
or  Mules.  Weather 
or  wear  has  no  effect 
on  their  curative  pro- 
perties.  Our  New 
Loops  with  Mnirw 
makes  t belli  self-ad¬ 
justing.  We  solicit  a  trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad¬ 
dlery  Jobbers,  Ask  your  harness-maker  for  them. 
ZINC  COLLAR  PAL)  t  O.,  Bucbuuun,  Mich- 

General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OaniXART  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type.  11  Uues  to  tho  Ineh) . . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  ordora  occupying  It  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Alt’ ,“  per 
line,  minion  leaded . ”3  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Th '  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  u  Six  months .  1- 10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  (V2s.  fid.) 

France.......... . . .  8.01  ( I6<^»  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  t29Vs,  fr. ) 


Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  May  21, 1887. 

Apropos  of  the  Fishery  Question,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  181,42(1  persons  regularly 
engaged  in  taking  and  curing  fish  for  market, 
of  whom  87,000  are  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  annual  value  of  the  product  of  these 

States  being  814,270,000 . Down  to  last 

Wednesday  only  553  persons  showed  their  de¬ 
sire  to  free  the  world  from  poverty  by  paying 
the  necessary  81  to  join  the  George-MeGlynn 
Anti-Poverty  Society. . .....  .  .Jeff.  Davis  has 

at  last  declared  that  there  ought  never  ngaiu 
be  a  civil  war  among  us ....... .  Ex-Congress¬ 
man  John  F.  Finerty  has  struck  oil  in  Chicago 
to  the  tune  of  810,000  a  year  as  Oil  Inspector.. 
.  According  to  recent  Minnesota  legis¬ 
lation,  even  a  diploma  w  ill  not  save  a  doctor 
unless  he  can  undergo  a  strict  examination 

before  the  Medical  Board . Edw'ard 

Oliver  jumped  ia  front  of  an  express  train  at 
Iowa  Point,  Neb.,  because  ho  had  been  gulled 

by  confidence  men . The  Supreme 

Court  of  Kansas  has  just  decided  that  a  mar¬ 
ried  wTomanueed  not  take  her  husband’s  name 

unless  she  chooses... . Eug land’s  first 

claim  against  Hayti  was  81.000,000;  then 
$600,000;  then  8250.000;  now  it  is  definitely 
known  to  be  $150,000,  of  which  only  810,000 
are  to  be  paid  down;  the  rest  to  be  paid  by 

installments . The  Mayor  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  having  refused  to  grant  to  pugilist 
John  L.  Sullivan  a  license  for  his  demoraliz¬ 
ing  exhibition.  the  fellow  applied  Wednesday, 
to  County  Judge  Warner  for  uu  injunction 
restraining  the  Mayor  from  interfering  with 
his  show.  Injunction  deuied.  The  public  are 
getting  tired  of  such  jierformances.  John  L. 
wasn’t  aliow'ed  to  exhibit  at  Pittsburg, 

Buffalo,  and  several  other  places . 

_ The  claim  of  the  Cottonseed  Oil  Trust  to 

control  90  per  cent,  of  the  oil  mills  in  the 
country  is  contradicted  by  a  list  of  the  mills, 
published  by  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  World, 
which  gives  the  names  of  118  mills,  of  which 
70  are  classed  in  the  Trust  combination  and  04 
as  independent.  The  ciossificnt  i<m  is  possibly 

inaccurate  in  one  or  two  cases . In  the  case 

of  Louisiana  against  the  Cotton-Oil  Trust  the 
State  has  gained  the  first  move,  the  Judge 
having  decided  against  it  on  a  preliminary 

motion  made  by  it. . A  plan  is  on  foot  at 

Lima,  Ohio,  to  organize  a  producers’  oil  ex¬ 
change  to  oppose  the  Standard  Oil  Company . 
....The  leaders  claim  that  under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Law  they  could  obtain  equal 
rates  with  the  Standard,  and  that  they  could 
compete  with  it  m  the  sale  of  oil  in  t he  large 
cities  of  the  North  and  West.  They  claim 
that  the  oil  is  worth  81  a  barred  for  fuel,  and 
that  the  Standard  had  cleared  $2(1,000, 090  on 
the  oil  already  purchased  in  the  Ohio  fields. .. 
Though  the  Standard  Oil  magnates  were  ac¬ 
quitted  of  that  conspiracy  to  ruin  a  rival  at 
Buffalo,  their  alleged  accomplices  have  been 

found  guilty.  Case  appealed ...  . Nova 

Scotia  estimates  a  revenue  for  the  current 
year  of  $078,051),  of  which  nearly  oue-fourth 
or  $125,000  come  from  mining  royalties,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  coal.  Sin.  Im.s  nlsoa  claim  of  $1  Sty- 
000  against  thy  Dominion  Government,  of 

which  she  expects  to  receive  $71,000 . 

_ The  President  has  appointed  Major  J.  L. 

Rath  bone,  of  California,  to  be  the  Consul- 
General  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  Major 
Ratbbone  was  born  in  Albauy,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  city  his  father  was  Mayor.  He  was 
educated  at  West  Point,  and  served  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  Scho¬ 
field . Mrs.  Mary  Montgomery  Gibson, 

wife  of  United  States  Senator  Gibson,  of 
Louisiana,  died  at  the  family  residence  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  in  Washington . The  Ray 

Cassimere  Mill  at  Franklin,  Moss.,  is  to  be 
shut  down  on  account  of  the  poor  demand  for 
goods.  Over  100  bands  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  It  is  rumored  that  other  mills 

will  shut  down  unless  business  revives . The 

Trustees  of  tbeOhio  State-University  have  made 
a  proposition  to  ex- President  Hayes  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  university, and  astrong  effort 

is  being  made  to  get  him  to  accept . 

Senator  J.  II  Reagan,  of  Texas,  father  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  insists  that  the 
Railroad  Commissioners  have  no  power  to 
suspend  a  law  of  Congress,  and  that  they  err 
in  suspending  the  fourth  clause  of  the  law — 
long  and  short  haul  clause.  He  maintains 
that  if  the  law  is  fully  enforced  it  will  protect 
the  people,  as  a  whole,  from  the  oppression  of 
railroad  corporations,  though  at  first  it  may 
work  hardship  to  some  sections  and  especially 

to  large  receiving  and  distributing  centers _ 

....  Owing  to  the  high  protection  tariff  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  advance  of  25  to  100  per  cent,  in 
freight  rates,  due  to  the  Inter-St ute  Commerce 
Law,  American  imports  into  Western  Canada 
are  falling  off  rapidly,  as  the  high  tariff  and 
freight  charges  leave  no  profits  to  importers. . 

. The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 

refused  to  allow  New  York  City  hotel-keep¬ 
ers  to  sell  intoxicants  even  to  their  own  guests 
on  Sundays  _ Under  the  new  High  Li¬ 

cense  Law,  which  takes  effect  in  Minnesota  on 
July  1,  saloons  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
will  have  to  pay  a  license  fee  of  $1,000,  and 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  State  will  pay  $600. 

. The  Dominion  Government  is  about  to 

engage  in  the  construction  of  an  extensive 

system  of  coast  defences .  Amount 

to  be  paid  In  pensions  this  month  $9,000,000 _ 

....About  70,000  acres  of  the  largest  forest 
tract  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  have  been  de¬ 
vastated  by  fire  ,  set  by  a  spark  from  n  loco¬ 
motive  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad . The 

fires  in  the  forests  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  are  said  to  have  thrown  a  smoke 
over  Lake  Superior  and  Michigan  dense 
enough  to  impede  navigation  somewhat.  Ex¬ 
tensive  forest  fires  art- also  reported  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  aud  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  damage . 

.....Some  very  cruel  evictions  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  coal  mining  regions.  The  companies 
own  all  the  laud  for  miles  round  the  mines  and 
won’t  sell  or  lease  a  foot  of  it.  They  build  a  lot  of 
hovels  and  each  employ^  is  obliged  to  lease 
one  at  an  enormous  interest  on  the  investment, 
A  lease  must  bo  signed  by  the  tenant,  and  he 
must  waive  every  right  to  which  he  is  en¬ 
titled  under  the  law,  so  that  his  home  is 
placed  absolutely  a  t  the  mercy  of  the  company. 
In  the  depth  of  last  winter  hundreds  of  the 
wretched  families  of  the  strikers  were  pitched 
into  the  outside  snow  in  different  places.  The 
efforts  of  J.  S.  Wentz  <fc  Co.,  near  AVilkes- 
barre,  to  break  up  the  Knights  of  Labor,  have 
caused  a  strike  among  their  hands.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  by'  command  of  the  firm  a  gang  of  Pink¬ 
erton’s  men  roughly  evicted  a  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  t  hrowing  out  all  their  effects  pell-mell. 
The  compnuy  had  giveu  notice  that  any  ten¬ 
ant  affording  shelter  to  the  evicted  nr  their 
goods  would  be  himself  dispossessed,  aud  not  a 
soul  in  the  village  dare  take  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  in.  Such  scenes  are  common.  Are 

the  ciuelest  Irish  evictions  any  worse? - 

Judge  Cooley  intimates  that  the  National 
Railroad  Commission  is  not  likely  to  renew' 
the  suspension  of  Section  4,  already  granted, 
after  the  expiry  of  the  90  days’  trial.  The 
Southern  Association  which  early  g'd  relief 
is  in  reality  a  gross  offender  against  the  sliort- 
haul  principle,  favoring  large  shippers  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  small  ones.. ....  ..The 

dead-lock  in  the  Florida  Legislature  over  the 
elcetiou  of  a  United  States  Senator,  was  brok¬ 
en  Thursday  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  two 
leading  candidates— Governor  Lorry  and  ex- 
Goveruor  Bloxham — and  the  united  vote  of  the 
Democrats  upon  Samuel  Pasco . A  Spe¬ 

cial  Railroad  Commission  sitting  here,  has  for 
some  weeks  been  investigating  the  Pacific 
Railroads  helped  by  the  Government  and 
especially'  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas 
Pacific  consolidation,  Marvelous  loss  of 
memory  displayed  by  Pacific  Railroad  mag¬ 
nates  wherever  possession  of  it  might  disclose 
matters  that  might  be  injurious  to  their  own 
interests  or  those  of  their  friends.  A  good 
deal  of  trickery  was  revealed,  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  vast  gains  by  Gould  and  others  proved, 

. All  base  btilHsts  are  excited  over  the 

records  of  the  various  clubs.  The  Detroits 
are  ahead  thus  far.  They  are  playing  a  great 
game.  The  Bostons  are  close  behind  them, 
aud  will  be  closer  before  long.  The  New 
York  club  is  a  failure.  The  managers  mude 
great  promises  which  they  have  failed  to 
keep.  The  St.  Louis  chib  easily  leads  in 
the  Association  race.  It  will  probably 
never  be  headed.  Smaller  clubs  all  over 
the  country'  are  getting  into  trim..  .. 
....J.  S.  Flue  &  Bro.,  246  State  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  a  swindling  concern  that  promised  to 
send  200  packages  of  ladies’  wearing  apparel 
for  sale  on  40  per  cent,  commission  to  any  one 
who  would  remit  $5.  Fine  has  fled  to  Cana¬ 
da.  Nearly  150  letters  containing  remittances 
were  seized  by  Government  Inspector. . ..... 

. ...Canada  claims  from  the  United  States 

$150,090  for  the  seizure  of  those  two  British 
Columbia  sealing  vessels  in  Behring  Sen—  $36,- 
(100  for  the  arrest  and  illegal  inipriAmmetit  of 
the  officers  of  the  vessels,  $23,000  as  the  value 
of  the  vessels,  $1,700  as  wages  of  the  crews, 
$10,400  as  the  value  of  the  seal  skins  seized. 
$03,000  us  the  value  of  the  nrobabje  catch  had 
the  seizures  not  been  made,  and  $3,000  for 
legal  expenses.  It’s  to  he  hoped  our  claims 
for  Canadian  seizures  of  Yankee  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  Atlant  ic  will  be  generously  propor¬ 
tionate.  Our  Government  has  no  intention 
ot  selling  those  “sealers”  yet,  in  spite  of  previ¬ 
ous  reports. . .  .....  7  hey  have  at  at  lost  got  a 

jury  here  to  try  Jake  Sharp,  chief  briber  of 
the’  “Boodle  Aldermen”  of  1884.  It  usually 
takes  about  a  fortnight  to  secure  a  jury  in 
such  cases— and  at  the  end  ol  u  three-weeks’ 
tedious  trial  they’re  very  likely  to  disagree... 
....Houghton  &  Mifflin’s  publishing  house  in 

Boston  was  gutted  by  fire  Tuesday'  night. 

Loss  $30,000 . A  legislative  commit  tee 

in  Massachusetts — “  the  telephone  State” — has 
prepared  a  bill  regulating  and  reducing  tolls 
ou  all  telephone  systems  in  the  State.  It  is 
likely  to  pass,  too... . There  is  a  pro¬ 

spective  rise  in  coffee,  owing  to  a  short  crop  in 
Louth  America.  The  Rio  crop  will  be  short 

one  half . The  I’ennsvlvuuia  lines 

west  of  Pittsburg  have  put  ou  sale  1000-mile 
mileage  books,  good  for  a  year,  at.  2b,  cents  a 
mile,  and  the  western  friends  of  the  Inter- 
State  Law  believe  that  this  is  only  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  to  general  reduction  to  something 
like  the  special  rates  common  before  April .... 
....This  is  the  third  week  of  the  boodlers’ 
trial  at  Chicago  and  only  four  jurymen  have 
been  selected,  the  regular  panel  of  240  names 
and  two  special  venires  of  50  each  having  been 

exhausted . The  State  of  Chihuahua, 

Cohuaibi  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  are  being 
rapidly  absorbed  by  Americans.  Instructions 
have  been  Issued  for  a  survey  of  the  public 
lands  of  Tobaseo  and  Campre,  When  sur¬ 
veyed  these  lands  will  probably  be  purchased 
by  Americans.  There  is  a  deal  now  pending 
lor  the  purchase  of  8,000,000  acres  of  lauds  in 
Tamaulipas,  and  it  is  said  that  the  nego 
tiations  will  be  concluded  iu  a  few 
days.  No  udequato  idea  cun  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  speculation  in  which  American 

capitalists  are  engaged  in  Mexico . 

. Assistant  Secretary  Maymard  has  in¬ 
structed  the  Customs  ut  Boston,  in  cases  of 
exportations  of  galvanized  fences  staples, 
manufactured  wholly  from  imported  wire 
rods  or  bar  steel  and  spelter,  to  allow  a  draw¬ 
back  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  ou  the 
imported  materials,  less  the  legal  retention  of 

10  per  cent . Explosion  of  four  tons  of 

liitro-glycerine  eight  miles  from  Duluth 
Wednesday.  Nine  residences  totally  or  partly 
wrecked.  Shock  aud  concussion  felt  in  Du¬ 
luth  and  five  miles  beyond.  Loss  estimated 
at  $40,000 . Both  branches  of  the  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Legislature  adjourned  situ-  die 
Thursday  ....Naturalized  citizen  million¬ 
aire  Andrew'  Carnagio,  having  been  asked  by 
some  English-American  New-Yorkers  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  fund  to  celebrate  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  June  21,  tells  thorn  that  if  they  cele- 
bate  anything  they  ought  to  try  their  Lund  at 

the  Fourth  of  July . A  consolidation  of 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  with  tho 
Postal  and  other  independent  lines  is  to  be 
made,  the  consolidation  taking  tho  form  of  a 
new  company,  of^wliich  the  Baltimore_and 


Ohio  will  take  one-half  the  stock  and  so  obtain 

control . Thursday  the  Nickel  Plato 

Railroad  was  purchased  at  Cleveland  O.,  for 
the  first  mortgage  bondholders  for  $1 0,000, 000 
by  Frederick  P,  Olcott,  Chairman  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Purchasing  Committee.  It  was 

really  sold  to  the  Vanderbilt  interest . Jay 

Gould  says  be  prefers  to  wait  a  year  or  two 
before  giving  any  definite  opinion  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  law- . * . . .  Governor  Hill  Thursday 

signed  the  Northern  New  York  asylum  bill. 
The  law  thus  locates  the  asylum  at  Airy 
Point,  close  by  Ogdensburg.  It  appropriates 
$88,458  for  the  purchase  of  948,99  acres  of  laud 
and  $100,000  for  construction  purposes.... ... . 

. . .  Boston  is  bu  ving  some  difficulty  in  placing 
a  municipal  loan  of  $800,990  at  8k,  per  cent.  at. 

par . Henry  George  B#yg  there  will 

probably'  be  n  labor  candidate  for  President  iu 

1888 . Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee, 

rejoices  that  there  Isn’t,  a  Republican  left  in 

anyf  Federal  office  in  that  State . 

..Mr.  Blaine,  witbhiswife  and  two  daughters, 

will  sail  for  Europe  on  June  8th . 

The  will  of  Avashington  C.  De  Pauw,  of 
New  Albany.  ImJ.,  wus  probated  Thursday. 
It  bequeaths  $3,000,000  to  bis  family  ami  the 
residue  of  his  estate,  estimated  at  $5, 000.0(H), 
is  devoted  to  benevolent  and  educational  pui- 
poses,  including  a  bequest  of  $1,025,000  to  the 
Do  Pauw  University,  called  after  him,  aud  to 
which  he  had  already  given  over  $1,000.000. . . 
- M r,  Powderly  says  he  is  worn  out  manag¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Knights,  and  is  going 

to  resign  at  tho  end  of  this  vear . 

. Editor  O’Brien  has  been  denouncing 

Lord  Lansdowne  In  Canada  during  the  week. 
At  Toronto  he  couldn’t,  get  a  public  ball  in 
which  to  speak  aud  while  addressing  a  vast 
crowd  in  the  open  air  an  organized  mob  of 
Orangemen  rendered  bis  voice  inaudible  be¬ 
yond  a  narrow  circle.  Next  morning,  while 
taking  a  walk,  he  and  those  with  him  were 
pelted  with  rotten  eggs,  stones,  bricks,  etc.,  by 
a  howling  rabble  of  Orangemen.  He  was  hit 
several  times,  though  not  seriously  hurt.;  hut. 
some  of  those  with  him  were  dangerously  in¬ 
jured.  He  arrived  in  Ottawa  Thursday  and 
was  well  received.  Last  night  he  aiid  his 
party  were  badly  stoned  by  a  half-drunken 
mob  of  over  1.000  Orangemen  and  other  mal¬ 
contents-  at  Kingston  as  he  left  the  rink  where 
he  had  made  a  speech  to  a  large  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  audience.  Both  there  and  at  Toronto  tho  re¬ 
ports  say  the  police  and  municipal  authorities 
were  disgracefullv.negligent.  The  offences  of 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  is  accused  are,  in  brief: 
Reducing  his  tenants  to  beggary  by  rack- 
rent;  swindling  Ihem  out  of  t  lie  fund  set apart 
as  a  loan  by  the  British  Government;  plunder¬ 
ing  them  of  money  given  by  (be  charity  of  the 
world  to  keep  them  from  starvation;  repudi¬ 
ating  the  concessions  made  to  them  by  his  own 
agent;  setting  ou  foot  a  system  of  evictions  to 
blackmail  their  kindred  in  (his  country  into 
paying  in  their  behalf  rent-charges  which  no 
amount  of  industry  and  frugality  can  earn 
from  the  land  they  hold.”  A  joint 
resolution  was  passed  yesterday  in  the  Virginia 
Senate  reaffirming  the  determination  of  the 
State  to  stand  by  the  lliddleberger  law  and 
calling  on  the  people  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
money  and  not  in  coupons.  The  resolution 
was  subsequently  communicated  to  the  House, 

but  was  laid  Over  until  to-day . It.  is 

estimated  that  the  Upper  Michigan  peninsula 
is  $3,000,000  poorer  on  account,  of  the  winds 

two  weeks  ago  aud  the  present  tin's . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  approved 
the  appraisement  of  the  right  of  ihe  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  aud  Manitoba  Railroad  through 
that  portion  of  the  Blaekfeet  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Montana  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Agency.  The  lands  in  question 
aggregate  2,586 acres,  and  ore  valued  at  $1,293. 
The  distance  is  132  miles . The  Presi¬ 

dent,  accompanied  by  Mrs  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Folsom,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lumont,  will 
leave  Washington  for  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York,  next  Thursday,  for  a  fishing  trip.  The 
party  expect  to  be  absent  about  ten  days.  By 
starting  about  this  comparatively  early  date, 
it  is  believed  that  better  fishing’ can  be  had, 
and  as  the  usual  summer  crowd  of  visitoi swill 
not  be  iu  the  Adirondack*,  there  will  be  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  for  much  needed 

rest. . .  _ _ _  .Lewis  Herzog,  a  German,  was 

arrested  in  Chicago  yesterday  on  suspicion  of 
perpetrating  fraud  in  the  peddling  of  alleged 
European  bonds,  and  securities  of  flic  Tennessee 
Land  Improvement  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  Both  documents  are  lithographed  in 
high  colors,  and  impress  the  ignorant  with 
their  value.  The  European  bonus  sell  for  $100. 
The  headquarters  of  the  concern  is  announced 
to  be  with  the  banking  firm  of  A.  Falk  &  Co., 
Co.,  No.  35  Broadway',  New  York.  Herzog’s 
examination  was  continued  until  to  day . . .... 

. .  The  industrial  position  has  not  im¬ 
proved,  about  20,000  employes  having  struck 
or  been  locked  out  during  the  week.  The 
total  striking  aud  locked  out  this  month  to 
the  19th  is  69,000,  an  average  of  about  4,100 
daily.  Ihe  leading  strikes  nave  included  31,- 
000  building  trades  operatives  at  Chicago,  and 
13,000  Pennsylvania  coke  workers.  About 
3,000  shoemakers  were  locked  out  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  2,800  stove  molders  at  Detroit. 
Small  strikes  during  May  include  20.000  em¬ 
ployes.  Reports  from  227  New  England 
woolen  mills  show  that  a  large  share-  of  worsted 
and  cassimere  mills  are  ruuuiug  part  of  tho 
machinery  only,  or  on  short  time.  The  out¬ 
put,  of  worsted  and  finer  goods  is  less  than  one 
year  ago — less  than  in  February  last — and 
promises  to  bo  further  reduced  by  July  1  next. 

Tho  Saturday  half  holiday  in  this  State 
takes  effect  to-day,  and  in  this  city,  the  ex¬ 
changes  and  most  of  the  largo  downtown 
business  houses  will  be  closed.  Many  uptown 
stores,  however,  w  ill  bo  guided  by  their  iudl- 
vidual  interests.  The  police  courts  will  close 

at  noon . So  tar  the  New'  York  State 

capitol  has  cost  over  $17,000,000,  and  several 
millions  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  it. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  do  so  by  contract . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEAVS. 


Saturday,  May  21, 1887. 

The  resignation  of  Secretary  Vial,  of  tho 
National  Trotting  Association,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Board  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1.  If  he 
hadn’t jesigned^President^Grttut  would  have 


done  so.  Marvin  R.  Morse,  of  Pawpaw,  Ill., 

has  been  elected  in  his  stead .  If  the 

statement,  is  true  that  California  grapes  have 
been  injured  hy  late  frosts,  the  price  of 

French  brandy  is  sure  to  advance .  Mr. 

Edward  Morris,  of  the  Fairbanks  Canning 
Company,  of  Chicago,  now  at  Taris.  lias  just 
concluded  a  contract,  for  1,500,000  kilos  (3,307,- 
275  pounds)  of  canned  meat  for  tbe  French 
army  and  3,000,000  kilos  (6,614,560  pounds)  for 
the  nary—  total  9,921,825  pounds.  This  is 
stated  to  be  the  largest  contract  ever  made  with 
an  American  firm  by  u  foreign  Governmet... 

.  The  cattle  dealers  of  Manitoba  are  at 

loggerheads  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
roud  on  the  question  of  rates,  and  declare  they 
will  drive  their  cattle  on  foot,  until  rates  are. 

reel  need .  ..The  principal  holders  of 

tomatoes  in  Baltimore  have  advanced  their 

prices  to  $1.06 . The  Fiegan  Indians 

of  Montana  have  made  about  $1,000  this  spring 
skinning  the  carcases  of  cattle  which  perished 
fu  the  snows.  They  received  75c.  for  every 
hide  that,  they  brought  in,  and  they  exhibited 
such  industry  that  it  became  necessary  to 
watch  the  herds  to  prevent,  them  skinning 
every  animal  in  the  Territory,  dead  or  alive. . 

. . The  importation  of  American  flour 

threatens  the  English  milling  industry  with 
extinction.  Millers  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  demand  a  protective  duty  on  im¬ 
ports  of  it. . . . The  cotton  worms  have 

appeared  in  enormous  numbers  in  parts  of 
South  Carolina.  So  thick  was  the  moving 
mass  of  them  on  the  railroad  in  the  Pedee 
Swamp  the  other  day  that  their  crushed 
bodies  greased  the  mils  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  stop  trains. .....  . .  .There  is  a  report  that 

some  Russian  soldiers  have  discovered  among 
the  mountains  of  central  Asia  a  new  variety 
of  asparagus,  the  stalks  of  which  are  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter  and  eight  or  ten  feet 

in  bight! . It  is  reported  from  Mayence 

that  the  peronospora,  which  is  ape?  I  us  rapa¬ 
cious  as  the  phylloxera,  bus  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  vineyards  of  Germany,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  destroy  those  on  the  Moselle  and 

Rhine. . . . A  curious  evasiou  of  the 

payment  of  duty  ou  imported  W'ool  has  been 
reported  to  the  Treasury  Department.  A  flock 
of  sheep  w  as  driven  across  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der  and  duty  assessed  upon  them  as  live 
stock.  They  were  then  sheared  and  the  wool 
placed  on  the  market  without  having  been 
subjected  to  duty.  This  arrangement  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the 

matter  of  duty  alone . The  National 

Government  is  to  buy  224  acres  of  land  near 
Washington  for  an  experimental  farm  for  the 
Agricultural  Department.  It  is  situated  ou  a 
line  with  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  extending 
eastward,  and  two  miles  from  the  city.  Tho 
transaction  will  be  the  largest,  in  the 

District  of  Columbia  for  years . 

....  One  result  of  the  inen  ami  duty  on  wheat 
and  flour  Into  France  is  the  erection  of  enor¬ 
mous  bakeries  on  the  Belgian  frontier  from 
which  large  quantities  of  bread  are  being  sent 

into  France — there  is  no  duty  oti  bread . 

_ The  Department  of  Slate  fins  received  in¬ 
formation  from  tbe  Vica-Cousub General  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  an  agricultural  exhibition, 
W’itli  competition  in  agricultural  implements 
and  macninary,  will  be  held  at  Kliarkoff, 
Russia,  between  October  2  and  October  22. 
1887.  Americans  cun  compete  in  exhibits  of 
horses,  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  bees,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  aud  machinery. . . . 

Last  Thursday  Antoine  Manea  de  A'allom- 
brosu.  Marquis  do  Mores,  wus  arrested  here  on 
complaint,  of  Sannial  (iimslmw,  a  butcher, who 
charges  the  Marquis  with  fraud  and  deceit 
aud  demands  $20,000,  money  expended  and 
for  persona)  services  and  damage  to  his  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Marquis  w'as  in¬ 
solvent  and  had  made  arrangements  to  follow 
his  wife  and  child  to  Paris  w  hither  they  went 
t  wo  weeks  ago.  After  half  an  hour’s  restraint, 
he  was  liberated  on  $2,500  ball  by  L.  Von 
Hoffman  &  Co.,  bankers  of  50  AVall  St.,  of 
which  the  senior  member,  Baron  Von  Hoff¬ 
man,  is  de  Mores’s  father  in-luw.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  is  said  to  have  brought  from  France,  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  nearly  $2,000,000,  most  of 
which  w  as  invested  in  cattle  ranching,  chiefly 
On  the  Little  Missouri  near  the  dividing  line 
between  Montana  anil  Dakota,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Medora,  named  after  Ids  wife.  Ho 
is  now  President  of  the  Northern  1’acitic  Re¬ 
frigerator  Car  Couipauy,  which  ho  says 
cost  $  1 .000,000,  and  is  solvent.  It  has 
been  bringing  dressed  meat,  from  the 
Northwestern  ranges  to  tbe  Consumers’  Meat 
Company  of  this  City,  which  until  recently 
had  several  large  stores  here;  but  some  of  them 
have  lately  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable. 
The  Marquis  was  president  of  the.  com¬ 
pany  till  last  week  w  hen  be  resigned.  Some 
time  since  he  tried  to  organize  a  National 
Meat  Consumers’  Company  with  $10,000,000 
capital  in  $10  shares;  but  they  wouldn't  sell. 
Grimshuw  says  he  was  engaged  to  iuduce  the 
retail  butchers  to  lake  shares  in  this  defunct 
company  and  lie  claims  $2,500  for  loss  of  time 
negotiating  loans,  $5,000  for  his  services; 
$2,500  for  liabilities  incurred;  and  $10,000  for 
loss  of  his  old  friends  among  the  retail  butch¬ 
ers,  having  been  Vice-president  of  the  Retail 
Rutcbers’  Protective  Association,  The  Mar¬ 
quis  says  Grimshaw  never  did  any  good,  that 
the  man  owes  him  $1,000  for  which  he  holds 
his  note,  aud  that  he  himself  is  ready  to  settle 

every  just  claim,  being  quite  solvent . 

. . .  .The  next,  meeting  of  the  Arnei ioan  Pomo- 
logicnl  Society  will  be  h°ld  at  Boston,  Mass., 
September  14,  1837,  continuing  three  days. 
Prizes  to  the  value  of  $500  will  be  offered  for 
collections  of  fruits  Essays  upon  leading 
topics  connected  with  fruit  growing  will* be 
read  by  prominent  scientists.  Send  to  Charles 
W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids, (Mich.,  for  further 

informal  ion .  — The 

Michigan  Senate,  on  Thursday,  passed 
the  iron-clad  oleomargarine  bill,  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  manufacture  the  stuff  in  Mich 


gjftijftfUutuou#  guUcvti.sinj}. 


DIXON'S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1K27,  and  Is  today ,  us  it  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  u pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub 
Ted  and  cuke  wtdghs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  Quali¬ 
ty  aud  price  remain  the  same.  ABk  your  grocer  for 
DLxon’s  bl  cake. 


THE  RURAL  HEW- YORKER 


THE  MAPES  MANURES, 

For  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Hungarian  Grass,  Millet,  &c. 

APPLICATIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  AT  PLANTING,  A\D  AT  ANY  HOEING. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  Price  List,  etc. — No  charge. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


igan.  The  bill  provides  that  grocers  selling  it, 
or  hotel  keepers  furnishing  it  to  guests,  must 
exhibit  a  placard  prominently,  stating  the 
fact,  or  be  liable  to  from  six  months  to  three 

years’  imprisonment  or  $100  to  $o00  fino . 

.  ,  .In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
landlordism  in  Ireland,  it  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  number  of  evictions  constantly 
occurring.  The  population  of  Ireland  by 
the  latest  returns,  made  in  18-SI,  is  570. 
The  evictions  during  tho  year  closing  with, 
last  March,  involved  the  turning  of  21,2(57 
persons  out  of  house  and  home.  Or  these  evic¬ 
tions,  4,840  were  in  the  county  Kerry,  where 
Lord  Lansdowne  owns  95.000  acres,  and  in 
which  the  population  is  only  201,009.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  recent  land  legislation 
has  given  tho  tenants  many  new  rights,  and 
put  strong  checks  upon  rack-reuting  land¬ 
lords.  {Still,  as  you  see,  the  cruel  work  goes 

on  . The  wool  growers  in  convention 

at  St.  Louis  last  week  resolved  that  the  tariff 
act  of  1880  was  a  failure  so  far  as  it  aimed  to 
protect  their  interests;  and  that  its  further 
continuance  would  be  unjust  to  them.  They 

want  the  tariff  of  18(57. . . . 

_ Swan  Brothers,  live  stock  dealers  of  Chey¬ 
enne,  failed  last  Saturday  with  liabilities 
variously  estimated  at  from  $300,000  to  $1,- 
000,000.  It  is  claimed  that  the  assets  will 
more  than  eover  all  liabilities.  The  firm  is 
interested  iu  Omaha  ami  Iowa  realty  and  iu 
several  cattle  companies.  The  companies  are 
as  follows:  Ogallala  Land  and  Cattle  Com¬ 
pany,  Swan  Land  and  Cuttle  Company,  Wy¬ 
oming  Hereford  Association,  Hillsdale  land 
and  Cattle  Company  and  Cheyenne  Land  and 
Live  Stock  Company,  The  failure,  it  is  said, 
will  have  no  effect  on  these  organizations,  and 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  cattle  interests  of 
the  Territory,  inasmuch  as  the  firm  are  not 
cattle  owners,  but  brokers.  The  collapse  was 
precipitated  by  an  attachment  for  $25,000 
which  the  firm  could  not  meet  at  once.  This 
was  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  man  for  whom 
they  bad  indorsed  to  redeem  his  obligations. 
The  firm  wus  formed  iu  1872,  and  in  the  flush 
days  «>f  the  cattle  busiuess  purchased  a  large 
number  of  neighboring  ranches  and  herds 
until  in  1882  Alexander  Swan  was  universally 
known  u-s  the  “Cattle  King  of  Wyoming.” 
The  firm  had  branches  under  the  names  of  the 
Cheyenne  Land  and  ('attic  Company,  Swan 
Brothers  &  Frank,  the  Omillalla  Land  and 
Cattle  Company, &wan, Cheshire  &  Co.,  and  the 
Swan  Laml  and  Cattle  Company.  Trie  latter 
company  was  composed  of  Scotch  and  English 
capitalists,  amt  A.  H.  Swan  svas  manager  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  The  corporation  was 
the  most  extensive  cattle  company  iu  Wy¬ 
oming.  in  the  past  year  or  two  they  have 
been  stock-holders  only.  Besides  operating  in 
cattle  they  have  invested  heavily  iu  lands,  and 
were  interested  iu  mining  to  some  extent . 


Crops  &  iVlavkris. 


Saturday,  May  21,  1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  review  of  the 
British  grain  trade  during  the  past  week, 
says  English  wheat  is  firm;  the  sales  during 
the  week  were  47, 527  quarters  at  88s  tkl, 
against  157, 127  quarters  at  ols  lid  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  The  wheat 
crops  are  making  a  fast  and  healthy  growth. 
The  pulse  crop  is  iu  excellent,  form.  Foreign 
wheut  is  quiet.  Values  weaken  under  fears 
that  tho  Chicago  wheat  “corner”  will  collapse 
and  throw  immense  consignments  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  markets  for  cash  realizing. 

Tills  aggregate  of  packing  operations  in  the 
West  Is  fully  maintained,  and  tho  week  shows 
a  total  of  1 75,000  hogs,  agaiust.  170,000  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  while  the  toral  for  corresponding 
time  last  year  was  155,000 ;  aggregate  from 
March  1  to  date,  1,505,000,  against  1,325,000 
hogs  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  180,000.  West¬ 
ern  farmers  have  been  feeding  hogs  freely 
and  hasten  iug  their  preparation  for  market 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  stock'now  coming 
forward  is  generally  of  good  quality.  Prices 
of  hogs  were  considerably  reduced  during  tho 
week,  showing  a  small  recovery  at  tho  close, 
leading  markets  ruling  15  to  25  cents  jier  100 
pounds  lower  than  a  week  ago.  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  prices  will  decline  much  more  in 
the  uear  future. 

The  great  alleged  corner  in  wheat  is  still  a 
general  topic  of  interest.  Armour  says  he 
isn't  in  it — that  he  doesn’t  own  a  bushel  of 
cash  or  optiou  wheat  in  Chicago.  How  much 
does  he  own  else  where!  The  corner  isn’t  con¬ 
fined  to  Chicago.  As  early  as  February  it 
was  rumored  that  May  wheat  was  to  bo  cor¬ 
nered  at  Chicago,  and  during  the  close  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  all  March  and  early  April  it  “looked 
Ukc  it.”  Armour  is  reported  to  have  started 
iu  that  corner  and  to  have  bought  wheat  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  iu  Duluth,  Milwa.ukee.and  other 
Western  points  and  sold  in  Chicago  against 
those  purchases.  Late  iu  March  Lie  began  to 
fear  that  storage  room  lor  May  wheat  would 
be  cornered  in  Chicago,  and  he  checkmated  it 
by  borrowing  “all  the  loanable  funds  of  tho 
Chicago  banks,”  about  the  close  of  the  month, 
and  then  loaned  tho  money  to  the  storage- 
coruonrig  combination  through  other  parties, 
About  April  ~0  he  suddouly  called  iu  these 
loaus,  which  obliged  the  clique  to  unload  a 
liu-ge  part  of  its  May  holdings  and  caused  the 
radical  change  tu  the  market,  which  was  at 
the  tuue  such  a  surprise  to  the  trade  as  well 
as  to  the  outside  public.  He  is  said  to  have 
covered  his  “shorts”  without  trouble  during 
that  crisis,  aud  then  loaned  the  same  money 
to  the  clique  to  euable  its  representatives  to 
pay  for  the  wheat  they  took  in  on  May  con¬ 


tracts.  Is  he  playing  a  game  of  the  same 
kind  now?  But  is  wheat  really  higher  than 
the  conditions  of  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
world  warrant? 

Under  very  free  arrivals  aud  decided  pres¬ 
sure  to  place  supplies  promptly,  butter  again 
declined  materially,  creameries  suffering  most 
depression  and  closed  heavily,  with  business 
in  most,  kinds,  even  for  home  use,  showing 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  animation.  Elgin 
creameries  (fancy)  closed  on  Thursday  at  20 
cents,  (or  2 W  to  3  cents  off  in  price  for  the 
week);  best  Eastern  creameries  at  2054  to  22 
cents,  ami  prime  to  very  choice  Western  at  18 
to  20  cents;  best  State  dairy,  half  tubs,  at  20 
to  21  cents  (or  one  cent  down  for  the  week) : 
Welsh  tubs,  fair  to  fine.  at.  1(5  to  18c.  (a  loss  of 
two  to  2j4  cents),  and  tne  best  Western  imita¬ 
tion  ereamries  at  1(5  to  18  cents,  and  best  fac¬ 
tory  at  15  to  17  cents. 

May  20,  '87.  May  21.  '86. 

Creamery,  prime  to  fancy _  lH(@>22c.  I6@i8e. 

Stale,  dairy  do.  — 

Cheese  also  yielded  about  three-quarters  to 
one  cent,  as  iu  more  liberal  supply,  and  urged 
on  buyers,  whose  requirements  proved  com¬ 
paratively  moderate,  for  home  trade  and  ex¬ 
port  purposes.  Last  week’s  exports  of  cheese 
to  Europe  were  11,402  boxes. 

t  ^  May  20.  *S7.  May  21.  '68. 

Cheese  (beat  factory) . lOj&t  1 1*  lOg  10 q 

♦New  only. 

The  bop  market  is  stronger,  and  holders  of 
choice  descriptions  are  very  firm.  Reports 
from  the  interim-  of  New  York  State  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  roots,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  hop  lice  have  survived  the  winter,  are  too 
coutlicting  to  have  much  significance,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  to 
hops  has  been  reduced  by  SO  per  cent,  aud  the 
most  sanguine  do  not  anticipate  more  than  a 
fair  crop.  Against  this  it  is  probable  that  the 
Pacific  crop  will  be  large  and  of  good  quality. 
It  is  reported  already  to  have  come  on  well. 
The  London  aud  Nuremberg  markets  are 
firmer  and  more  active.  Choice  Kent  hops 
command  full  values,  and  choice  Bohemians 
and  Bavarians  have  advanced.  There  is  good 
prospect  of  a  fair  summer  trade,  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  possibility  of  considerablespeculation. 
Quotations  are: 

New  York  slate  (medium  to  fair) . 14  to  20c. 

Yearlings,  do.  (crop  1335) .  8  to  12 

Pari Ue  const .  18  to  20 

Bohemians .  is  to  25 

Bavarians . 19  to  23 

Altmarka .  M  to  1« 

English .  18  to  22 

There  have  been  favoring  rainfalls  iu  the 
Mississippi  aud  Missouri  River  winter-wheat 
regions:  which  have  improved  the  outlook. 
The  indications  now  are  that  the  export  of 
wheat  alone  from  the  Atlantic  ports  during 
tho  present  week  will  exceed  2,000,000  bushels, 
with  a  prospective  diminished  “visible”  supply 
of  upwards  of  2,000,1(00  bushels.  In  the 
United  States,  on  tho  basis  of  the  Washington 
Department  estimates  of  the  crop  of  1880,  re¬ 
serves  added,  and  the  usual  ratio  of  consump¬ 
tion  for  (50,000,000  of  people  for  food,  seed, 
manufactures,  etc.,  there  will  be  less  than 
lt5,UU0,U0<J  bushels  of  wheat  aud  Hour  for  ex¬ 
port  uutil  the  new  crop  arrives,  aside  from 
50  000, (MX)  bushels,  usually  permanent  x*eserve. 
The  latter  may  be  drawn  upon  to  a  limited 
extent — say  15,000,000  to  17,000,000  bushels— 
leaving  the  unusually  low  reserve  of  35,000,000 
bushels  to  be  curried  for  ward  to  next  crop  sea¬ 
son. 

The  prices  paid  for  so  much  new-  wool  as 
has  already  changed  owners  in  the  South  aud 
West  have  been  up  to  or  above  last  year’s 
opening.  Eastern  buyers  are  operating  with 
great  caution.  They  are,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  of  tho  opinion  that  the  present  level 
cannot  be  sustained.  The  quality  of  the  now 
clip  is  generally  reported  good,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  at  the  East  that  the  opening 
quotations  for  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mis¬ 
souri  aud  Texus  wool  will  not  be  sustained. 
Western  anil  local  buyers,  however,  are  con¬ 
fident.  in  the  English  markets  domestic 
wool  is  quiet,  though  steady;  the  stocks  on 
hand  are  limited  and  the  general  situatiuu  is 
firm.  Little  has  been  done  in  colonial  w-ool 
since  the  close  of  tho  London  auctions.  Tho 
next  series  of  sales  will  open  June  7. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Oottox.— Thu  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
elaaslfleatlon,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 8  7-16 

Strict  Ordinary . .  8>t,  9  l-lti 

Good  Ordinary .  9  IS-16  10 

Strict  Good  ordinary ..W*  10  7-16 

Low  Middling . 1*  (Hi  10  13-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..10  13-16  11 

Middling . . . 11  11  3-16 

Good  Middling . 1U(  11  7-16 

Strict  Good  Middling... 11  q  11  11  16 

Middling  Fnlr.„ . 11}*  12  1  16 

Fair . . . 12*6  12  U-16 

BtoUlW. 

Good  Ordinary . 8>u  |  Low  Middling.  .... 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8  13-16  I  Middling  .  1*4$ 

Poultry.— live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  state,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per  ifc,  lie;  fowls.  Western,  per  n>.  lie, 
do,  southern,  per  »,  10<* .tile,  roosters  young  and  old, 
per  16,  liqiano,  turkeys,  per  16  IPigdlc;  ducks,  western 
pel  pair,  .yViSOc;  geese,  do,  per  pair,  $Lu$l  25;  spring 
chickens,  per  16.  18^35. 

Poultry.— Drkswkd. -Turkeys,  fancy,  per  16  12c.  tur¬ 
keys, prime,  per  16,  nt  10c;  chickens.  Philadelphia, 
broilers,  2'>c£3fvc;  do,  and  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jer 
sey  lie;  do,  Western  Iced,  prime,  9*ft(g>i0c;  old  cocks, 
per  lb,  flvi  »e;  Squabs,  while,  per  don,  go  25;  Squabs, 
dark,  per  doe,  $-W2  25. 

Feed.— Quotations  are  ror:  40  lbs.  at  85(3)92*40.;  60  tts 
at  8fxa90.;  80  lbs.  at  85<it90c.;  100  lbs.  at  9tKg)95c;  sharps 
at  95(3)1 02*4,  aud  rye  feed  S5ta)90o;  sereeulugs  at  65 
tiiiUOc. 


Texas. 

9  1-16 
10 

10  7-16 

10  13-16 

11 

11  8-16 

11  7-16 
11  11-16 

12  1-Pi 
12  11-1(1 


Fruits.— Fresh,— A  moderate  demand  for  best  grades 
of  apples;  strawberries  In  liberal  supply,  and  have  a 
fair  demand.  A  good  portion  of  the  stock  Is  of  me¬ 
dium  quality,  and  all  such  have  only  a  moderate  sale. 
Quotations  are  as  follows:  Apples.-  Baldwins,  per 
bbl„  at  31(4)4  50;  Kwsaet,  $3  25ffi4,  Strawberries,  good  to 
prime,  at  IMS  18c,  interior,  Hi®  12c;  Cherries  southern  at 
— c.  for  fancy,  and  )2@2(>c,  for  small. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  I5*§c 
do.  choice,  do,  at  15e:  do.  prime,  Uivc;  do.  do. 
State,  sliced.  5«rtc:  do  do  quarters,  1*6  to  5Wc;  do 
Ohio  and  Michigan  quarters,  obis,  4  to  5c;  do  Western, 
quarters,  bags.  3U<#4sic.  Peaches.— sundried,  peeled 
IDdldc,  do,  unpeeled,  sun  dried,  i@5c;  Cherries,  pitted, 
Willie.  Kaspoerrles—  evaporated.  22c:  do.  sun-dried, 
20(3)2lo.  Blackberries—  prime,  9  to  lho.  Whortleberries 
— 6(3)7e,  Plums,  5(Si6c. 

Peanuts— Quoted  at  43{c.  and  In  Instances  at  5c. 
for  fancy  hand-picked;  3*&$4c.  for  farmers'  grades. 

Hay  and  StRAw.-Hay —Choice  Timothy, SMg90e  good 
do  70®75c:  medium.  S0o»70c;  Shipping.  55c.  Clover, 
mixed  60.3f65c;  Struw— No.  1,  Rye,  60c;  short  do, 
■ItKgilJc;  oat,  i(k£43c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— State,  Hebron,  $2  00;  do. 
Burbank,  $2  15&2  23:  do,  Peerless,  $l73t»2;  N.  S.  and 
N,  B.,  Bui  bank.  $2  15<*,2  25;  Bermuda  potatoes,  $5  00 
(3)6  50,  Florida  potatoes.  4ttf5  50;  Cabbages,  new,  per 
bbl,  *1  i»>3,S  50.  Oil loua.—  Bermuda  per  crate.  SI  50. 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  $1  to  2  00;  Beets,  per  crate,  $125  to 
200;  Beans,  percratc.Suc  to $4  30;  Cucumbers,  per  crate, 
$1(3)3  50;  Peas,  per  crate,  50c.  to  $l  (X);  Squash,  per 
crate,  00<3)75c;  Tomatoes,  per  crate.  $1  5Cxa2  50. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Provisions.— Pork.—  Mess,  quoted  at 
815  25ji  15  50  (or  Old ;  $15  51)<n  16,ne w ;  50  for  Family 

Mess;  $16 2u(ti)7 23  tar  clear  Hack;  and  $u  so  for  Extra 
Prime.  SKicr.-Clty  Extra  Iuolu  Mess.  $13015. Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels,  $8  90s  Packet,  $9:  Piute,  $9  50.  Bkxf 
HAMS.-Quoted  at  $21  30322.  CUT  MKATS.-Plcfcled 
Hatus,  U‘4(3iU**e;  Pickled  Hhoulders,  ivM&Jc;  Pickled 
Bellies,  12  and  Pi  J>  average.  <*4"1?%C;  Pickled  Bellies, 
12  16,  quoted  at  Ihc;  Pickled  Hums.  II13.UWC; 
Pickled  .Shoulders,  ic;  Smoked  Hams,  12eJ12*£c; 
Smoked  Shoulders,  V*je.  Middles.— Long  Clear  in 
New  York  quoted  at  84(ic.  Dressep  Hogs.- Quoted 
at  Cjgigntjtc  tor  all  averages.  Lard.— Western  steam 
Spot,  quoted ,6.97*^03. •  c;  City  Steam 6.75c;  reUued, quoted 
7.25c;  Continent,  7,7Ue.  South  American  May,  ti.97e; 
June.  6.96(<s6.97e;  July,  7.u.Vg7.07e;  August,  T.PkdT.llc.; 
September.  7.21e;  October,  7.29c. 

Philadelphia.— Bkf.f.— City  Family,  per  bbl.,  $10  50; 
do  packets,  $9  Ml;  smoked  beef,  IV,  lBc;  Beef  banes, 
$22  uu.  Pork.— Mess,  16  ros  17;  do,  prime  mess,  new, 
$l3  5oigil6:  do.  do.  family,  $l7(aiil8.  flams— smoked,  12 
la.l3.tftc.  Dressed  Hogs,  'At(®7Qc.  Lard.— City  P.ettued. 
$7  ?o(»$5;  do.  Steam,  $.  37 do,  Butchers’  loose. 
$6  87*ftta)7. 

Baltimore,  Md.-Mess  Pork,  old  815  50a  16;  new.  $18; 
Bulkmeals— Shoulders  and  C’iear  Rib  Stdes.  packed, 
7i.j9e.  Uaeou— shoulder*.  7Fy.s7-i.je;  Clear  Uil>  sides, 
‘J.tftC;  Hams,  UftSllc.  Lard— Kellued  at  S*iis>8*sc. 

Chicago  —Mess  Pork.— $21  50  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
$6  65  per  1(A)  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  87  10;  dry 
salted  shoulders  (boxed),  $5  70;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  $7  75. 

St.  Loris. -Pork. -Old  Mess,  #14  00.  New  do,  #15  75; 
Lard.— AC  $6  45(3)6  50.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  $5  70;  Long  clear,  $7  10;  eleur  ribs,  $7  15*7  2U; 
short  clear.  $7  3i*(j.  Bacon-Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  12*4 
(*6  25;  Loug  clear,  $.'  60  to  87  95;  clear  ribs.  87  SO 
a#  7  95;  short  clear,  $8  lU&H  25;  Hams.  $71  25,3,14, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Butter—  Creamery  —Elgin  extra  and 
special  lots,  2l)C[  Western  best,,  l.*a20e;  do  prime,  18s 
13*ftc;  do  good.  I7(<£l7!-i  Stare  extra,  2o*k<j»22c.  State 
Dairy,  new— Half  tubs,  beat,  WKfJlc:  Half-Orkla  tubs, 
line,,  18*a  to  l9*ftC:do  do  good,  Haisc;  \V elsti  tubs, 
flue,  18,3  lstftc,  do  do  good.  litsiK.tftc:  do  do  fair,  in(* 
16l$c;  Western—  imitation  creamery,  best,  17(3.150;  do 
line,  16c;  western  dairy,  flue,  lie:  do  fair,  liaiik'; 
westeru  factory,  best,  italic;  do  flue,  15c,  do  com¬ 
mon,  13*140. 

Cheese.— The  receipts  thus  far  this  week  have  have 
handled  closely  at  easier  prices.  The  "combinations” 
bring  lie,  blit  other  fancy  lots  are  about  *se  under 
this.  Quota, lous  are  for  new  stock  Factory,  best 
white,  ll/jfoiUu;  do  do  colored,  lip, .a  He;  Jo  do ‘skims, 
8(3)90,  do  8 kirns,  common,  6(g7c. 

Edus.— state,  lJtqto  lie;  Western,  IS  *4  pj  lS'^c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,— Butler  Quiet,  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  ilk;;  Western  Creamery  extra.  22c; 
B.  C.  aud  N.  Y.  Crenmerv.  extra,  lit* 22c;  Pack¬ 
ing  Butter,  6  it  We.  t  kkesb.— Quid;  New  York  full 
cream,  1t9f(a02c;  Ohio  flats,  eiiolce.  11*40;  Pemisyl 
vaula  part  Skims,  l(i*8c;  do.  full  skims,  l<a)2c. 
Egos.— Firm.  Pennsylvania  ttrsis,  I3*»c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  Anus,  18c. 

Boston,  Mass.— Bl  iter,  —  Dull.  Western  extra 
creamery,  iuta.’te;  Kusicrn  do,  23c.  Cheese-Firm' 
Eggs— Dull,  c  notes-  Weslern,  Uhl  To  14c;  Eastern  ex¬ 
tras,  1  Set 

Chicago,  111  —Butter.— Quiet.  Creamery,  15*ft(3il9c. 
dairy ,  14(3, 18c .  Bogs.— 11KI413  lie  per  do*. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.— Hithcr,— Quiet.  Dairy, 13®  16c;  cream¬ 
ery,  ls,i4'2oe.  Kggs -Steady  at  8c. 

FLOUR  AND  ORAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  at  974^97  V.-;  No. 

1  .Northern,  97c;  L  n graded  Rod,  SSQcWSl  W*fti  No.  3, 
Red,  95*ftC,  No.  j  Red,  9SWi96Mo;  No.  1  Red.  m1  (c 
Extra  Red,  VS'-ftc;  No.  1  W  Idle,  9<ic;  White  State.  98c; 
No.  2  Red  for  May,  96®37c;  do.  for  Juue,  9594® 9*1 
13-Pic;  do.  tor  July,  9f>H®96  *se;  do.  for  August,  92?® 
®93*tc;  do.  for  September.  92*n(3,y3qc;  do  for  Decern 
OCT,  s;;ivx9>qc,  do.  for  January,  9-s*9b4>,c;  do,  for  May, 
$1  to  1*»>V  K vk  .  —State,  quoted  ;«i  >-1  to  u8c.  Corn. 
— Ungraded  Mixed  at  D.qi*U*o.o;  sieamer,  li*ie;  No, 

2  1 7 ->a 03. 4 7 T-jiC ,  Nti.  2  for  liny  lift,  to  ;,v:  do,  for  Juno, 

to  4s*(,c;  do,  for  July,  48  15-16  to  -(‘jqe;  do.  for 
August,  L-lKyi.Timv,  Oats.— No.  3  at  S3e;  do.  W  hile 
7de3,;i-o,  No.  2,  JbQc;  do.  White.  SSQiakMJac;  No.  1, 
W  hue.  39c.  Mixed  Westcm,  34®  36c;  While  do,  .t>  to 
41c;  White  state,  3s.u a *e;  No.  2  tor  the  flrst  half  of 
June,  :;7l3,j; Qc;  No.  2  for  Mu*  •;2-‘,a..'..'c:  do  I 
327*®3;l.q,ci  do  tor  July,  JVvxJ.-u^e;  do  for  August, 
314k®S2c. 

Flour,  and  Mkal— Flour— Quotations:  Flue  $2  10 
®3  25, latter  for  fancy;  Supertlue.  $2  75®8  3U;  Kxtru 
No.  2,  $3  tUigS  85;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State,  $3  7(1® 4  iau 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  83  40®a  9U|  Good  10 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  S5®5  U0;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  a (3,1  O);  Good  to  Fauey,  $4  (tka,.*  Oil; 
Comiuou  Extra  Minnesota,  83  -Hi 43  7(1;  clear,  83  75x 
4  35;  Rye  Mixture,  $3  7N*tij;  Siraigut.  $4  10®  1  65; 
Patent,  $1  tu®  5  00;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 
Extra,  $4  to® $5  10.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies,  $4  7 Vvt '4V  soithkhn  Flour.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  ai  $3  ua^I  Ou,  and  Good  co  Choice,  uo  $1 10®5  '<£>■ 
Rye  FLOt’a.-autiertme.  $2  65®2  95.  COHN  Meal.  Yel¬ 
low  Western  quoted  at  $2  50®2  75,  ana  Brandy- 
wiue  $4  C'w.2  75. 

Boston.— Flour. -Dull.  Choice  Extras.  #3  27i®8  7.(1; 
Commou  Extras,  $3  25  lo  3  50;  Spring  Wheat  Patents 
prune,  *5 0o  to  i  IU.  Coru  -  Firm  Steamer  Yellow, 
53*ujC>4c. Sieamer 5ltxcd,  .72,CiiQe.  Oats.— Steady.  No  1. 
white.  U(.{.ll*ftC;  No  2  wiltte,  JV-qo;  No.  3  while  »S, 
®39e;  sliorts  steady  —Middlings  per  lou,  #23® 21. 

Ui  KFALO.  N.  Y.— WHEAT.— No.  1  hard,  uoriheru 
Pact  lie,  at  -Al'-ftc  askeu.  Winter  Wheat  quiet  aud 
weak—  No.2  Reu  offered  at  94c  oil  track.  No.  1  W  hile 
Michigan,  94e.  Corn.— Unoettled.— No.2,  (3®l3*$c;  No.  3 
42*m®4.'*ao;  No.  2  Yellow,  lie;  No.  3  yeCoW,  43*40. 
Oats— Dull; — No.  2  W  hite,  33(a8i*;o:  No.  3  White,  34*4® 
34V-  ;  Mixed,  3-2®32V  Rye  No  market. 

MlUfeed  easy.  Winter  bran,  $17;  Spring,  $1650. 

Phil  ad  i;i  .1*111.1  -Flour.  Western  and  Pennsylvania 
Superflue,  $2  50  10  #3  iW;  do  do  do  exira,  $3  to  $3  50; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  83  75  to  $3  90;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $4®$4  3; ‘ft;  Delawiure  family,  S4®$4  50, 
Ohio  clear,  $1 10  #4  25;  do  straight,  $4  30  to  $4  60;  Iudi 


ana  clear,  $4  to  #4  25;  do  straight,  $4  30  to  S4  60;  St. 
Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  clear,  34  to  $4  *25;  do  do 
straight,  $4  Hu  to  $4  *0;  Winter  wheat  patent.  Si  65  to 
S4  9U:, Minnesota  bakers’  clear.  $1  00  to  84  25;  do  do 
straight,  $1  30  to  $1  80;  Miuiusotu  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  t!5®»4  90;  Ryu  Flour,  fl  754482  85  per  barrel. 
Wheat.—  Steamer  No.  3  Red  in  export  elevator,  8N*ftC; 
No.2  Red  for  May,  DtJittsaW;  do  for  June.  96(5,  %*^e; 
do  for  July. 94*ft®a5e;  do  fur  August.  9t->p'<v*<2!qc-  Corn — 
Steamer  No.  2  mixed  la  grain  depot.  l’e\i-v  !Sc;  No. 
Nti.  2  low  mixed,  dead  xtorngc.  In  grain  depot,  4Ke;  No. 
2  high  mixed  I11  grain  depot,  49c;  No,  2  mixed  for 
May,  46*b(o  lie; do.  for  June,  U  to  47 Vt  do  for 
July,  17*8  to  Ibc;  ilo  fur  August,  18W5 i5e.  Oats. — 
No.  2  white,  regular,  37 Me;  do  fresh,  37V;  No.  3  white 
quoted  36®3£f§u;  No.  2  mixed,  ;*4Qe.;  futures  steady;  No 
2  White  for  yiay.  37®S7V;  do  June.  37  to  Sijqc;  do 
July,  37*t'®3Hftc;  do  AUgttSt,  36^®*'*%*'. 

Chicago.— Fi.iii'u—llrm.  Winter  Pa  tents,  §4  25®  4  50; 
Southern  Wlut*  -  •  ran  Winter.  $S75 

®4  00: Choice  to  Fancy  Minnesota  Patents,  84  20®4  60; 
Minnesota  Bakers,  in  sacks,  $3  IU@3  25.  I4ye  Flour— 
$2SO®3  10  til  bbls.  Buckwheat -32® 2  35  per  100  I6s. 
Wheat.— The  highest  cash  prices  were  as  follows*  No. 
2  Spring,  at  sT  V,  No.  3  do,  at  77e*.  No.  2,  Red  at 
87?*C.  CORN.— No.  2.  3834c.  Oats.-No.  2,  25*ftc.  RYE. 
— No.  2.  56*ftc-  Barley.— No.  2*  57c. 

St.  Lons— Flour.— Firm.  Whsat.— Higher.  No.  2 
Red  cash,  86c  bid;  May,  6e;  June,  S-UV 85c ,  July,  81 
®8lj4c;  August,  3l%e;  September,  82(5, tes^c;  corn.— 
Steady.  Cash,  38c.  June,  376637  V;  July,  :J75j@S8c;  Au¬ 
gust,  3834c.  Oats.-  Quiet  aud  easy.  Cash,  27*ftc;  May, 
27?fec;  June,  27c;  July,  25 V;  August,  24V-  Rye.— 57c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  21,  1387. 

Beeves.— Pennsylvania  ileal  Fed  Steers,  1,408  n>,  av¬ 
erage,  at  §5  25  per  1*0  16;  do,  l,35u  3  (5  15;  do  1,361  lb, 
at  $5  10;  do,  1,186  lb,  at  ft!  S5;  do,  ),'23l  3,  at  84  70; 
Oxen,  1,590  n.,  at  $1 25, do,  1,590  lb,  at  S». Chicago  Steers, 
1,135  lb,  at  #4  60;  do,  1,139  n>,  at  #4  SO;  uo  1, 1901b,  at 
81  95;  do,  1,294  16,  at  85  06;  Cincinnati  ••{•tillers,"  1,119  16, 
at  §4  05;  Pennsylvania  meal-fed  Steers,  1,397  16  aver¬ 
age.  at  S5  25pet‘fl,'  16 ,  do  1.- 140  lb.  at  $5  28;  do,  1,502 
s.,  at  85  19;  do.  1,268  lb.  at  $5:  do.  1J301  16 ,  at  $5; 
Uo,  1,371  16.  at  $5;  do,  1,294  6  lb.  at  $4  9u;  Ohio  Steers, 
1,203  a,  at  ti  60;  ijhio  Oxen,  1,145  lb,  at  8-1  75:  Chicago 
Steers.  1  Extra.  1,507  tb,  ai  $5  50  per  100  16;  do  I.4U2  »•.  at 
$5  10,  do  1J388  3.,  at  $5 IP;  do,  1,314  lb.  at  $5,  S 
16.  at  $4;  Long  Island  Dry  Cows.  SJ6  lb,  $2  *0,  St.  Louis 
Still  Bulls,  1.  CO  Tb,  at  $4;  do  t,2u;  lb.  at  $1  15;  do, 
1  3*2  lb,  at  #3  90:  do  1,874  ft-,  at  $3  SS;  do  1>1  9>,  at  $3  75; 
Kentucky  "Stiller*."  1,118  tt>  average,  at  54  70  per  100  tb 
Chicago  Steers.  1,143  lb  average,  at  85  1"  per  IU)  lb; 
do  1,11'J  !6.  at  #5;  do  1 ,4UJ  16,  at  #4  92Lj;  do  1,407  16,  at 
$4  90;  do  ljilT  tt',  at  $1  yo,  Cluciiuiaii '  Silllers,"  1,807  16, 
at  $4  75;  do  1.03  16,  at  $4  80;  Western  Steers,  2.4US  lb,  at 
to  30;  do  1,290  lb,  at  $5  is;  da  1,3011  lb.  at  #5  10;  1'ennsylva- 
nia  Meal -fed  Steers,  1,334  lb  average,  at  $4  90;  do  1,229 
lb,  at  $4  86. 

CALVES.— Veals, )25>  at  SWc.do  143  lb,  at  5V-  do  146 
lb,  at  jV';  Veals,  110  lb,  at  ,->w  per  lb  do  138  lb;  at  5V; 
do  111  lb,  at  #5  65  per  100  lb;  veals.US  lb  average,  at 
go  »7*i  per  IDO  lb;  Btu-terndlk  calves  135  n>,  average  at 
3Ue  per  lb;  veals,  138  ».  at  5V;  do,  1 49  lb,  at  5»-c;do 
142  »,  at  6c;  veals,  146  !6  average,  at  Ssac  per  )b. 

Suy-kt  ASD  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  38,698 
head  again-'  .  'lid  toi  (bi  -  Ri  last  week. 

Nebraska  U2  ib  avetage,  at  #4  80;  Weslern  Yearlings, 
107  lb  nt  #5;  do  tN  It.,  at  $*-;  West* rn  sheep.  102  lb  av¬ 
erage,  at  $4  OU  per  !<»J  n. .  uhlo  Sheep  76  a  ,  average 
at  $4  65  per  HA>  1>;  Jo  94  ».  at  S4  70;  do  ltd  lb,  at  $5; 
Ohio  Yearlings,  7 1  lb,  at  85  7b;  unshorn  do  71  lb.  at 
$7;  Ohio  Sheep,  32  lb  average  at  t$4  75  tier  tou  lb; 
Ohio  Yearllugs,  59  5*.  at  #5  75;  Ohio  Sheep,  *6  lb, 
average  at  #4  55  per  10 1.1  lb;  do  si;  lb,  at  $-1  65;  do.  S8*s 
lb  at  $4  !••;  Kentucky  Lambs  57*®  lb.  at  7V  per  lb; 
Western  Sheep.  75*ft  it',  at  #4  16  per  lui  Th ;  do,  80 lb.  at 
$4  60;  Kentucky  Lambs,  58*^.  Tt.,«t7c  per  16;  do 59  at 
7c;  do.  61  tb  ac7*ftC;  Ohio  sheep,  a4  Id  at  $4  70;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Sheep  in  16,  average,  at  $4  65  per  100  »;  Tennes¬ 
see  lambs.  59*2  16,  average  at  pa>r  lb;  do  60  lb,  at 
7V:  uhlo  Sheep,  84  a>  at  $4  70  per  IU)  n>. 

Hogs.— Receipts  for  six  days,  30,0*e  head,  against  29, 
7(11  bead  for  same  time  last  week.  Nominally  steady 
at  $5  lOtgS  (0  per  1*0  16.  for  fair  10  prime  Hogs. 

Buffalo.— Cattle.— Receipts  for  week,  5.645;  for 
same  time  last  week  6,137  head;  market  quiet.  Com¬ 
mon  to  medium  cattle,  #1  liygl  ru:  all  offerings  taken. 
Sho:?.— Receipts  for  week,  25, H.u  head.  Cor  same 
time  last  week,  23,41)0  head.  Connnou  to  Fair,  $3  50 
*48  85;  Good  to  choice  #4*0  lo  #4  25;  Yearlings,  $4  90 
to  #5  60:  Market  closed  weak.  Hons— Receipts  for  the 
week,  37.H0  head,  for  same  time  last  week.  37,910 
head.  Prices 5c  lower  Mixed  Pigs.  $4  85w.5  10;  Light 
5  orkers.  #4  -5  to  5  10;  Selected  Yorkers,  $5  15«.5  20; 
Selected  medium  weights.  $5  25;  Selected  Heavy 
Ends,  $4  5064.4  <5;  stags.  *4. 

St.  Louis.  Cattle.— Market  steady.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  #4  "0t,i4  sa>:  Fair  to  Good  shipping 
Steers,  #1  IM*vl  10;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
$3  otVjj. 4  8b;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  $3  U/j.4  111;  Stockers, 
fair  to  good,  t-'  lUa3  15;  Texans,  common  grass  to  good 
coru  (ud  #2  UKJ. 4  10.  Hoos.— Market  active:  Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers’  Selections,  4;  9&a,5  U);  Packing, 
fait-  to  good,  $4  S.tgl  !M;  Yorkers,  medium  10  prime, 
$■1  608d  75.  Pigs,  CovnniOU  lo  Good.  $4  O0tg4  54>. 
Sheep.— Market  steady.  Clipped  fair  to  choice.  $3  30 
25;  lambs.  $3  7(k<4)4  50. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMP8  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Knars.  Established  1815. 

No. 279  Washington  St„  New  YorU  City. 


Wmmmnm 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 
made.  Will  make  30  per  cent,  more 
cider  than  any  other-  Geared  out¬ 
side.  Perfectly  Aiijuatsible. 
Prices  as  low  as  nti y  nrst-class  mill. 
M  frs.of  Kay  Presses, Horse  Powers, 
Curn  Shellc-rs,  P'eed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  etc.  Send  tor  circulars. 

WHITMAN  AGR  LCO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Irer^  .  for  fre*  prict  lisl 

MendoD  thw  pAp#r  end  address 

mil  Or  8.NGNAMT8M, 
BINGUA.nTON,  N.  Y« 


JONES 

PAYS  the  FREIGHT 

5  Ton  VI  aeon  Scales, 

Iren  Lerert,  Steel  Been  a*  a.  Brue 
T  vre  Benin  »od  Beam  Bot  for 


FOR  SALE.  -  BERK  *  BUCK  PH4S.  Full 
blooded  Pttligiwd  stock  from  (lie  best  In  the  U.S. 
Low,  to  Introduce  my  stock.  Address 

14.  C‘A  .>1 KU O N  .  Box  11,  Evansville  Rheals,  Tenu. 


PI  RE  SCOTCH  SHE  I’ll  KR  l»  PI  PS 

nt  S3  each;  Blai-k-and  tau,  with  long  silky  hair.  Also 
011c  'Ml KPHERD  Dog,  otic  year  old ;  very  line. 

J.  H.  !MU$ELL(I.  liuuiul  lirook.  N.  J. 


GO  SOUTH  Stamp  ft  BUY  &  HOME 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO„  Norfolk,  Vu. 


f  or  %  Bormg. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 
— 

A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 

( Continued .) 

“I  makes  a  motion  on  top  o’  that  fer  ter 
put  Marcus  Hardback  on  the  stand,”  repeated 
Mr  Mouser.  Mr.  Hardback  and  Captam 
Or i tier  looked  at  each  other  out  of  the  cornel's 
of  their  eyes.  They  were  ready  to  defend  the 
honor  of  their  respective  localities  to  the 
last  gasp.  Old  Johnson  was  quickly  ou  his 
feet. 

“I  seconds  the  top  motion,”  he  said  through 
his  false  teeth,  “I  votes  fer  Marcus  Hardback 
fer  empire.  Bear  Crick  ou  top  sez  I.” 

It  was  evidently  a  time  for  the  parliament¬ 
arians  of  the  party  to  exercise  their  skill.  Mr. 
Forest  rapped  again  on  the  desk  and  bowed  to 
old  Johnson.  Before  he  could  put  any  question 
the  teacher  from  District  Humber  Three  rose 
from  a  back  seat  aud  cleared  his  throat  for 
action.  His  frieuds  at  once  settled  back  in 
their  seats  with  satisfied  glances.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  might  well  trust  their  cause 
in  their  teacher’s  hands  with  a  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  to  straighten  matters. 
Bear  Creek  seemed  to  feel  that  I  made  but  a 
poor  appearance  by  the  side  of  this  long-nosed 
educator. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  said  the  teacher,  “it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  we  are  now  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  inextricable  mazes  of  a  hopeless 
labyrinth,  through  which,  if  our  present 
career  be  not  diversified  and  changed,  we  are 
destined  to  wander  with  eyes  shaded  from  the 
real  purpose  of  this  magnificent  gathering. 
Two  very  estimable  gentlemen  have  been 
proposed  for  the  honorable  position  of  umpire. 
These  gentlemen  represent  all  the  enlightened 
and  high-toned  manhood  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  localities.  I  am  confident  that  the 
wishes  of  this  proud  assemblage  would  be 
well  served  if  the  bright  star  of  Bear  Creek  be 
called  to  the  chair  or  if  the  distinguished 
representative  of  my  own  proud  district 
bo  ind  ueed  to  spread  his  luster  over  yonder 
platform.  But  gentlemen,  why  should  the 
element  of  discord  be  pushed  into  our  breasts 
at  such  a  time?  Why  should  we  waste  valua¬ 
ble  time  and  energy  in  needless  warfare?  1 
appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of  harmony  and  peace. 

I  ask  you  to  take  back  both  of  these  nomina¬ 
tions —  take  them  back  to  the  bosoms 
that  will  cherish  them  and  hold  them  in 
tender  reserve.  I  will  then  place  before 
you  a  third  name — a  name  that  has  been 
painted  iu  letters  of  lire  in  the  educational  an¬ 
nals  of  this  township,  a  strong-minded  high- 
toned,  courteous,  cultivated  gentleman  who 
will  add  dignity  and  ripe  experience  to  the 
chair.  I  allude,  gentlemen,  to  our  worthy 
school  examiner,  Ezra  Greening.  Nominate 
him  and  youquenentbe  (ire  of  discord.  Nom¬ 
inate  him  and  you  paint  the  skies  with  the 
promise  of  victory.  Nominate  him - ” 

Here  the  teacher’s  breath  gave  out.  He  had 
been  shouting  until  the  house  shook.  A  great 
stamp  of  applause  greeted  him  as  he  sat 
down.  One  fat  gentleman  on  a  front  seat 
shouted  “Amen!”  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  a 
greaL  triumph  of  oratory.  Mr.  Hardback 
and  Captain  Gritler  were  so  affected  that 
they  sprang  up  and  grasped  Mr.  Greening  by 
the  arms  aud  rushed  him  to  the  platform 
where  they  dropped  him  into  a  chair. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  bev  ter  send  that  feller  to 
the  legislate!'  some  day" — said  Captain  Qrit- 
ler  as  he  took  his  seat  again.  “I’ll  bet  his  ex¬ 
aminations  won’t  amount  ter  nothin’  after 
this” — was  old  Johnson’s  comment. 

Mr.  Greening  was  at  first  a  little  startled 
at  his  suddeu  rush  into  prominence.  He 
rubbed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  hair  and  at 
last  rose  anil  struck  the  desk  a  tremendous 
blow  with  his  list. 

“This  here  meetio’  will  come  ter  order  to 
onct.  The  elyquent  Speaker  as  chalked  me 
out  fer  empire  hez  sed  ser  much  thet  they 
ain’t  much  left  fer  me  ter  talk  about,  I  be¬ 
lieve  iu  spellin',  I  do.  This  here  nieetin’  will 
be  a  big  thing  fer  Bear  Crick.  It’ll  show 
folks  where  their  weak  pints  is,  an’  set  ’em  fer 
ter  patebiu’  on  ’em  up.  So  let  the  work  go  on, 
sez  I,  an’  we’ll  all  lam  somethin’.  Now  then, 
they  tell  me  that  the  young  gals  of  Bear  Crick 
hez  gut  a  song  fer  ter  sing.  We’re  all  ready 
fer  it,  I  judge.  ” 

At  this  invitation  the  young  women  with 
whom  I  had  practiced  “Murmuring  Sea” 
walked  bashfully  up  to  the  platform  aud  gave 
the  song. 

“Now,  then,  folks,”  said  Mr.  Greening,  “the 
times  is  ripe  fer  spellin’.  I  calls  both  masters 
up  here  fer  ter  draw  cuts.  When  they  gits 
the  sides  drawed  up,  I'm  a  gonter  ask  Brother 
Dugan  ler  ter  speak  a  few  words  ou  this  here 
occasion.  ’Pears  ter  me  a  few  remarks  frum 
him  at  this  here  vital  hour  will  sorter  chink 
iu  well,” 


The  long-nosed  teacher  and  myself  walked 
up  to  the  platform  to  arrange  preliminaries. 
It  was  agreed  that  we  should  arrange  our 
spellers  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  We 
should  “draw  cuts”  aud  the  side  getting  the 
short  stick  should  have  to  spell  the  first  word. 
Mr.  Greening  was  to  give  out  the  words  from 
the  spelling  book.  There  were  to  be  25  picked 
spellers  on  each  side.  I  was  glad  that  the  two 
teachers  were  not  allowed  to  contest.  I  never 
was  a  good  speller,  aud  I  thought  I  could 
manage  my  forces  better  outside  the  ranks. 

District  Number  Three  put  forth  Captain 
Gritler  as  head  speller.  I  led  my  line  with 
Mr.  Mouser.  Next  him  I  put  little  Edith  Bell, 
and  ranged  the  others  in  regular  order  with 
Alvira  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Mr.  Mouser 
pulled  at  his  stiff  collar  aud  flourished  his 
clean  handkerchief  in  great  style.  While  we 
were  forming  the  lines  the  two  leaders  indulged 
in  a  little  bragging  match  that  did  much  to 
encourage  the  fearful  ones.  When  the  spellers 
were  ready  the  long-nosed  teacher  and  I  took 
our  places  ou  the  platform,  and  informed  Mi'. 
Greeniug  that  we  were  ready.  Without  any 
invitation  Mr.  Dugan  arose  and  began  his  ad¬ 
dress.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  this 
speech  iu  full.  Mr.  Dugan  gave  us  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice,  but  he  nearly  spoiled  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  waiting  spoilers.  We  were  all 
glad  when  he  sat  down  and  Mr.  Greening 
arose  with  his  spelling-book  in  hand. 

“Spell,  diamond,”  he  said,  in  a  tremendous 
voice  with  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Mouser.  Mr. 
Mouser  pulled  his  collar  away  from  his  throat, 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  began — 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  go  to  school  now 
and  have  to  walk  eight  miles  a  day.  My  pet 
dove  I  told  you  about  last  year,  seems  to  be 
very  glad  to  see  me  every  day  when  I  return 
from  school.  I  have  a  little  black  pointer 
puppy  since  the  last  time  I  wrote  to  you.  My 
little  kitten  is  now  a  cat,  and  be  caught  nil 
English  sparrow  ou  the  lawn.  There  are  lots 
of  birds  building  in  our  garden.  1  have  writ¬ 
ten  you  a.  great  many  letters,  but  never  have 
seen  auy  printed.  Do  you  think  it  is  time  to 
sow  muskmelon  seed  yet.  If  so,  I  have  got 
a  new  packet.  Please  send  mo  a  premium 
list  if  you  have  one  to  spare.  Papa  lias,  got  a 
pretty  little  colt  which  was  bom  last  night.  I 
must  now  study  my  lessons  for  Monday. 

Your  affectionate  uepliew, 

HARRY  L.  H.  HAYES. 

[That  cat  is  doing  good  work.  Sow  the 
melon  seeds  now,  any  time. — u.  M  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  be  one 
of  the  Cousins,  if  you  will  put  my  name  on 
the  list.  I  am  a  little  girl,  10  years  old.  I 
read  the  Cousins’  letters  every  week.  Pa  has 
taken  the  Ritual  for  four  years.  We  have  34 
hogs  and  10  pigs,  three  little  calves,  20  head  of 
cattle,  aud  eight  cows.  We  have  two  colts; 
ouo  is  just  as  black  as  a  coal;  two  large  colts, 
and  four  horses,  21  head  of  sheep  and  five 
lambs.  We  have  a  little  garden.  I  have  a 
sister  nine  years  old.  I  have  three  larger  sis¬ 
ters  and  two  brothel's.  We  have  about  120 
chickens  and  about  85  little  chicks.  We 
have  a  bird.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  1(30  acres. 

Burdette,  Iud.  hattie  kdhn. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  like  to  read  your 
letters  iu  the  children's  letter  box.  I  wrote 
to  you  before  and  I  consider  myself  your 
nephew.  I  am  not  writing  this,  but  my  sister 
is  writing  for  me.  I  will  be  1 1  years  old  next 
June.  We  have  72  little  chickens;  we  have 
four  little  pigs.  We  have  four  horses  and 
one  colt:  it  is  so  pretty'.  My  mother  received 
your  Seed  Distribution.  My  sister  has  not 
planted  the  Garden  Treasures  yet,  but  will 
soon.  Peach  blossoms  are  nearly  open  here. 
We  have  two  calves.  We  live  ou  a  farm  two 
miles  from  Huntingdon,  Pa.  We  have  a  little 
kitten.  My  Mamma  claims  it,  Wewautj'ou 
to  send  us  a  name.  I  send  my  best  regards  to 
the  Cousins.  My  mamma  has  taken  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  a  good  while. 

Your  nephew,  miles  n.  kephart. 


^ijsceltattfoujs  giivfrtteing. 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  1*  s-  generally  dls 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  ns  scrofula. 
Almost  every  Individual  lias  tics  incut  pois  £ 
coursing  his  veins  The  terril-*'  *nfturtngs  on 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  u  rofuious  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  elit  es  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  Thn  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  P  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  the  great- ist  roetRoal  dksupvety  of 
this  generation.  It  Is  made  by  C.  I  JfOOD  &  OOn 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PHIL 

Tl  |  i~t on  1  v  p  «  r/ e  o  t 

I  There  are  no 

patented.  ers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  _ _  . .  .  „ 

The  fail  is  made  from  heavy  X  X  tin,  and  Is  In  all 

I  respects  the  best  in  the  world. 

Send  for  spcetal  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  I*  the  best.  Tithe  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  ascents;  Five  Tubes,  *1,00.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  Sc  DOW, 


LOWELL,  BIA8S. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

It  ELLOG  G  *8 

Royal  S 1 1; . 

POSITIVELY  PREVF.NTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  KANCU). 
Endorsed  by  George  B.  Douglas.  K*c|.,  E.v  President 
Mercantile  Exchange;  Putnam  Conklin,  Etui  .  Manager 
Th tuber.  Wh viand  &  Co.'k  Butter  Department,  New 
York  City:  Col  Wm.  Crcsler.  Northport,  L  L.  Y  k 
St.  Louis 'Dairy  Co..  Charles  Cnbnnne.  Gtn’l  Manager. 
St.  Louis.  Mo  .  and  other,.  See  American  AgricuUari»t, 
page  August  number.  1896.  ,  _ 

For  SALE  BY— The  Western  patrySupply  Co.,  NS 
and  !K)  ljtfce  Street.  Chicago.  Ill-:  Childs  ti  Jones, 
utlea,  N.  V.;  John  s.  Carter.  Syracuse.  N.  P.  J. 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute.  Indiana:  W.  V  Mthiuu,  South- 
hold,  L.  I.;  Frank  Sisson  and  C.  J.  Viet*.  New  London, 
Conn.;  G.  A.  Waggaman,  Houston.  TexaR:  R.  G.  Mar 
eellUH,  Seheueetudy.  N.  V.;  Spangler*  Rich,  Marietta. 
Pa.;  Woodward  A  Co..  Hartford,  Conn.:  H.  C.  Tanner 
&  Co.,  Saluda,  N.  C.:  It.  Stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  llroeek  &  Wentworth.  Chatham,  V  Y.;  John  P. 

I, 0,1ns,  Mt,  Jackson,  Van  Charles  A.  Muller.  Beckman. 
Is’,  Y.;  Homer  Kamsdell  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 

J.  B.  Templcmnn,  Broadway.  Va.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Springy 
Held,  Ohio;  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co..  New  V ork 
City,  N.  Y.t  and  dealers  In  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  United  states. 

7i  ("t  TkV  PRF.'sE  it  V  A  TI  V  K  WALT  CO., 

oi  kice  and  Factory. 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MILK. 

^  WARREN- 

^\MILK  BOTTLES 

\  Patented  March  23d,  1880, 

\  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
,  W  of  Milk  In  all  Clfles 
and  Turrna.  • 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WART 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED, 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
T3  Murray  St.,  NEW  10 UK. 


$65 


J  BOTSFORD  R  BOTSFURD  WA«0A  BOLSTER  SPRING 
SwaCON  SPRING  ff  RalsoB  spring  board  onlyflve  In- 
5aR  ell  eg.  Strong, Simple  and  Durable. 
JuU Fur  sale  by  dealers  or  address 
- -  A  Ifairton,  l-otkpurl,  N.  Y. 


Alai  Engine  on  ComM  Boiler. 

The  ehenpeet,  flrst- 
cls**i  horUODt.il  Kn- 

flue  in  the  market, 
luglue.of  alt  kinds, 
for  Sawing.  Thresh¬ 
ing,  and  dinning,  n 
•ncelaltv.  Saw  an<l 


siting  klanhlm'jr,  i 
•to.,  a  »peel»!ty. 

Send  for  IUu.tm'wl 
Cntwlocun. 

A.It.KiltqiHAR, 

York,  Penns. 


‘The  American” 


—  1S1MPLE  —  DURABLE  — EFFICIENT. 
manufactured  and  rou  kai.k  by 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

QUINCY  IIALL,  BOSTON, 

And  58  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Circular  and  IUustrated 
Pamphlet  of  Implements  and  Machines. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7  &  9  CUFF  STREET.  NEW  YORK, 
Bramak,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston.  Ag’ta  for  New  England. 


KING’S  IMPROVED 


HAY  CARRIER.  ' 

-  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Bend 
lor  Illustrated  price  list.  It  will  pay  you. 
Big  discount  for  oarly  orders. 

JACOB  KE11.EH,  Box  814.  Morton,  a 


STANDARD  HAVING  TOOLS 

FORSTACKINOOUT  111  FIELDS  OR  MOWINO  AWAY  IN  BARNS 

The  use  or  n  gno,l  Hay  Carrier  nnrl  Fork  a  few  hour.  In  n  catching 
tlmo  may  save  many  limes  its  cost.  At  such  tiuius,  anything  that 
facilitates  the  handling  of  bay  lessens  the  risk  troth  had  weather. 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


ROOFING. 


tnKAP  IIIATCD  DDfinr  Applied  by  our  new 

strong  WMItn  rnUUrj  patent  method 

lu  ,4  the  time  aud  4  the  labor  of  any  other  way.  Doc*  not 
rual  nor  rattle.  It  Is  an  Economical  nml  III*  It  AJtl.K 
SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER  ou  wall,.  Ornamental 
t'AKPKTH  and  ItUCSnf  same  materiel,  cheaper  and 
better  than  Oil  Cloth).  0-7>1'atalo(jni:  and  Sample*  Free. 

W.H.FAY  &  CO.  CAMDEN,  N.J. 

ST.  LOUIS.  hU.S'.NSAl'OUa.  OMAHA.-. 


to  JJS  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50.  FREE. 


Brewster  .Safety  Rein  Holder  C’o.,  UolXy.Mlch. 


^FeCtPOXySCH 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  Foi- 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  Its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

W/tLTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

I23S  Arch  Street.  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


1AAA  J3LF.GANT  L.ABGE 
UUU  TURKISH  RUGS 

(liven  10  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  lu  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 
SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO..  Syracuse, N.Y. 


Four-  TFAwI  Carrier. 


We  manufacture  Anti  friction,  RrrerilWe,  Swivel  and  Rod 
B»r  (farriers.  Harpoon  and  Grnppl*  Morse  Ha_v  Fork.,  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc.  Also  the  celebrated  lUllad.y  Pumping  and 
Gewroil  Wind  Mills.  Corn  Shelter),  Feed  Mills,  Stalk  Cutter), 
Horse  Powers,  Jacks,  Tanks,  Pumps,  etc.  Scud  far  catalogue 
and  prices.  Agents  wanted  in  all  uuassicned  territory. 

IT.  s.  WIND  ENGINE  Jk  PUMP  CO.,  Bats Tim,  I1L 


BERRY  BOXES 

Send  for  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  N.B.IIALL  A  CO. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  nil  kinds  of 
FRUIT  BASKETS 

PACKAGES 


EMPIRE  DRILL 


AGENTS  HERE 

O.  J.  WILSON,  Cl'aud  Forks.  Dak.,  is  averaging 
4  to  10  orders  t  day.  WJL  SKHVIS,  Philo, 
III.,  is  clou  ring  40.00  per  duy.  These  nre 
only  Samples,  l 'utulngue  Free 

J.  K.  SJIKl’AHD  A  L'O..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

100  Gbolcs  dew  Racitations^S*;J;K 

fora  Zc.  slump.  CADIZ  CARD  CO*.  Cudiz,  O. 


BERRY  CKATKSof  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  ntul  warranted  to  give  salts! action.  Write 
for  prices.  L.  t\  STEW  ART,  Cobulf,  C't. 


A  MONTH  for  o  RELIABLE 
Young  Me  a  O  or  Ludlow, 

Teachers  or  Student*  In  each  county. 

F,  W.  ZIKGLEIt  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Perform*  ndverlined*  Circulars,  and  Essay 
*♦  How  to  Raise  Wheat,”  U>  all  who  mention  Una  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N.Y: 

AGRICULTURAL  SALT, 

Containing,  by  anulysls  of  Prof.  P  B.  Wilson,  potash 
•1.59  per  cent..;  nitrogen  et|iial  to  i  iter  cent.  Ammonia. 
Put  up  in  JOO-lb.  bags  at  very  low  price. 

NITRATE  SODA 

AND 

NITRATE  POTASH. 

The  Nitrate  of  Potash  contains  nitrogen  equal  to 
over  Hi  per  cent.  Ammonia  nnd  111  per  ceut.  Potash. 

WM.  DAVIHON  A  OO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Fertilize  your  Lawns  with  WEN- 
DELLS’S  INODOROUS  FERTILIZER. 
Warranted  as  strong  as  tiny  iu  the  Market. 

Five  pounds,  30  cents;  25  pounds,  $1; 
50  pounds,  $1.75;  100  pounds,  $2.75; 
200  pounds,  $4.50. 

F.  H.  WENDELL, 

Fairvlew,  N.  J. 

GUTTA-PERCHA  ROOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied.  Fire  Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

Foe  Factories,  Muxs,  Baiins,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

‘J57  North  l'Jth  8t..  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


PERSONALS. 


The  Queen  of  Italy  bas  an  $800  fan ;  but  it 
raises  no  more  wind  than  a  two-for-flve-eents1 
palm-leaf. 

Henry  Georoe  says:  “For  myself  I  am  in 
favor  of  absolute  free  trade.”  His  numerous 
followers  among  the  workingmen  of  the 
country  would  suffer  most  from  its  adoption. 

Ex-Gov.  William  Smith,  popularly  known 
as  “Extra  Billy"  Smith,  died  at  his  home  in 
Fauquier  County,  Va  ,  Wednesday,  aged  89. 
Twice  Governor  of  Virginia  and  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Confederate  army, 

Mr.  Beecher’S  Peekskill  farm,  “Boscobel,” 
has  been  leased  for  the  summer  by  General 
Thomas,  President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  with  the  option  of  leiyiug  it. 
The  farm  has  39  acres,  and  there  are  more 
thau  4,000  trees  on  it,  representing  every  sort 
that  grows  in  the  latitude  of  Peekskill. 

Mrs.  Langtry  lives  in  her  car  during  her 
professional  tours.  As  she  dislikes  traveling 
exceedingly,  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
she  becomes  very  nervous,  and  is  finally  un¬ 
able  to  sleep,  eat  or  read.  Her  New  York 
home  is  to  her  a  haven  of  rest  during  the  few 
weeks  that  she  can  occupy  it. 

Senator  Stanford,  of  California,  has 
given  to  his  brother.  Josiah  Stanford,  the 
Hamburg  Warm  Springs  property  in  A  lame' 
da  County,  directly  across  the  bay  from  Sau 
Francisco.  The  estate  was  once  a  favorite 
health  resort,  and  is  valued  at  $250,000.  The 
deed  stated  that  it  was  transferred  for  “love 
and  affection.” 

Practically  California  has  four  United 
States  Senators.  Nevada  Senators  never  live 
in  that  State,  but  when  uot  iu  Washington 
make  their  homes  in  San  Francisco.  Fair, 
whose  term  has  just  expired,  did  uot  spend  a 
week  iu  Nevada  during  his  six  years  as  Sena¬ 
tor.  Jones  lives  in  Sau  Francisco,  as  does 
Stewart,  who  succeeds  Fair. 

Senator  Stanford  relates  that  he  earned 
his  first  money  when  six  years  old  by  sending 
to  market  a  lot  of  horse-radish  which  grew  in 
his  father’s  garden.  His  second  venture, 
which  he  declares  was  the  most  successful 
speculation  of  his  life,  was  selling  five  bushels 
of  chestnuts,  which  he  and  his  brothers  had 
gathered  for  family  use,  for  $25. 

The  sous  of  Governor  Crittenden  who 
paid  to  have  Jesse  James  murdered,  because 
he  did  uot  dare  to  arrest  him,  run  a  real-estate 
oftice,  at  Kansas  City,  and  their  office  boy  is 
Jesse  James,  Jr.,  the  14-year-okl  sou  of  the 
bandit— merely  the  haphazard  result  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  iu  which  the  place  was  given  to 
the  first  applicant. 

Mary  Harden,  who  died  at  Athens,  Ga., 
last  week,  at  the  age  of  78,  and  was  buried  m 
Atlanta  Sunday,  is  said  to  have  been  the  wo- 
mou  for  whom  John  Howard  Payne  wrote  his 
“Home,  Sweet  Hume."  It  is  asserted  that  the 
original  copy  of  the  famous  song  was  buried 
with  her,  as  it  was  iuterliued  with  love  de¬ 
clarations  from  Payne  which  Miss  Harden 
did  not  wish  to  have  t  he  public  sec. 

The  Hon.  George  W.  Jones,  now  living  iu 
Dubuque,  at  the  age  of  81),  was  once  member 
of  Congress  for  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin 
when  it  included  all  Iowa:  once  Uuited  States 
Senator  from  Iowa;  once  Miuister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  tii  Bogota,  and  once  United  States 
Surveyor  General.  Last  week  a  committee  of 
citizens  raised  a  fund  of  $1,900  and  lifted  a 
mortgage  for  $siit)  which  was  about  to  Vie 
foreclosed,  and  which  would  have  left  Air. 
Jones  and  his  aged  wife  homeless  in  the  world. 
The  remaining  $50.1  were  given  to  Mrs.  Joues. 

The  Hou.  James  Geddes,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  son-in-law,  in  Syracuse,  at 
five  o’clock  Monday  moruiag,  of  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease.  Mr.  Geddes*  was  the  son  of  the  late 
George  Geddes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  iu  1883  and  1884.  For  25  years  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  held  the  position  of 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  lust  year,  when  he 
was  elected  President.  He  was  a  Republican 
iu  politics,  and  5C>  years  old  at  his  death. 

Associate  Jv stick  William  R.  Wood,  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  died  at  Washington 
Saturday.  Born  at  Newark ,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 
1824.  Graduated  at  Yale  in  1843,  aud  two 
years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  liar. 
Mayor  of  Newark  in  1856  and  again  in  1857. 
Served  two  terms  in  the  Ohio  Assembly,  and 
in  1861  became  Lieut. -Col.  of  the  76th  Ohio 
Regiment.  Served  constantly  with  the  West¬ 
ern  armies  till  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
was  Brigadier-General  aud  brevet  Major- 
General.  Lived  in  Ala.  and  Ga.  iu  1866,  ’07 
aud  '68,  and  though  a  Democrat,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Pres.  Grant.  U,  S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Eiflh  Circuit,  comprising  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  On  Dec.  15,  1880,  Pres.  Hayes  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Justice  Strong. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  begins,  in  the  May 
Century,  a  series  of  articles  on  “The  Cbem* 
istry  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.”  The  object  of 
the  articles  apparently  is  to  show  what  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  proves  as  to  the  value  of  various 
foods.  It  is  claimed,  and  very  just])’  too,  that 
the  poor  could  live  better  and  more  cheaply 
by  a  more  careful  selection  of  foods.  One 
thing  is  always  overlooked  in  this  selection  of 
a  proper  food  by  chemistry,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  different  men  have  different  desires 
and  tastes.  One  man  likes  milk  while  another 
cannot  drink  it  with  any  comfort.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  a  luxury  to  many,  while  with  others 
they  produce  constipation  aud  general  ill 
health.  It  is  just  the  same  with  cheese,  oat¬ 
meal,  fish  and  other  foods.  The  more  refiued 
and  educated  the  man.  the  more  must  his  ap¬ 
petite  and  taste  be  consulted;  so  that  while 
chemical  analysis  can  point  out  dozens  of  ways 
in  which  the  food  hill  can  bo  reduced  it  can¬ 
not  be  entirely  depended  upon.  Prof.  At¬ 
water  considers  oleomargarine  a  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  food.  He  says  its  composition  agrees 
very  closely  with  that  of  butter  from  cow’s 
milk.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  inventor 
of  oleomargarine  was  a  public  benefactor,  one 
who  placed  a  wholesome  aud  nutritious  food 
within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  is  the 
chemist’s  side  of  the  case,  aud  it  is  about  the 
view  t  hat  chemical  analysis  reaches  regarding 
all  cheap  food  products. 

In  Detphaven  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  gives 
some  admirable  sketches  of  Maine  characters. 
The  hook  is  written  so  simply  anil  easily  that 
one  cannot  realize  its  power  until  the  second 
thought  comes — after  the  reading.  There  is 
quaint  humor  in  the  story  of  the  woman  who 
goes  to  the  circus  and  finds  that  the  noted 
“fat  woman"  is  a  former  neighbor.  It  was 
true  heroism  that  induced  the  fat  woman  to 
inform  her  old  friend  that  she  could  not  come 
within  100  pounds  of  her  advertised  weight. 

The  faces  of  the  Apache  Iudians  shown  in 
the  May  Century  are  interesting  to  study. 
They  are  dark,  reveugeful,  cruel  faces,  full  of 
hate  aud  bitterness.  The  worst  face  of  all 
is  that  of  old  Geronimo.  the  rascal  who 
caused  so  much  trouble  on  the  I  rentier.  There 
have  been  Indians  with  a  certain  amount  of 
honor  and  manliness,  but  we  got  tbe  idea  that 
these  Apaches  are  the  most  cruel  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  gang  of  ruffians  this  country  has  ever 
known.  If  they  have  any  redeeming  quali¬ 
ties,  we  fail  to  see  what  they  are. 

The  sale  of  Ben  Hur  is  remarkable.  Next 
to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  it  bas  the  steadiest  sale 
of  any  novel  ever  published  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  hook  that  ought  to  be  iu  every  family. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  picture  of  the  country 
aud  times  of  our  Savior,  that  has  ever  been 
written  since  the  New  Testament  was  pre¬ 
pared.  In  reading  it  one  is  straugely  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  vast  aud  patient  study  and 
reading  necessary  to  enable  the  author  to 
write  as  he  does.  The  description  of  the 
chariot  race,  the  discovery  of  the  lepers  in 
the  prison,  the  meeting  of  the  wise  men  in  the 
desert,  Ben  Hur  as  a  galley  slave,  and  the 
dozens  of  other  vivid  word  pictures  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  read  them  careful¬ 
ly.  in  making  up  a  list  of  books  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  family  library,  we  should  by  all 
means  include  Beu  Hur. 


COOLET  CREAMERS. 

Largely  Imitated,  but  not  equaled. 

They  have  a  PATENTED  PROCESS 
which  No  Others  can  Use. 


Are  used  by  more  flue  butter  makers  and  stock  breeders 
than  any  otber  apparatus,  because  tUey  have  proved  to 
make  the  large,  .(iiantlty  and  bent  •|ia»llty  of  butter 
with  U-u»t  labor  and  e  x  pease.  They  surpass  every¬ 
thin  g  In  tli>;  I  ream-GafhCTlng  System.  Have  both  Top 
nud  Hollo. ■>  .Skimmer..  Cream  drawn  FIKst  or  last, 

Vo  WHOM  or  sedijibnt.  Thick  walls,  with  dead  air 
space.  Used  with  or  without  Iro.  NKV  GOLD 
M  V  I.S  and  KIUIITKKX  HI  f.  V  KK  MEDALS 
,  awarded  for  anoeriorlty  of  process  amt  product.  Send  for 

S1J5l*,1i*rBo?iv,rl5  facts  ftr,fl  references  sustaining  these  claims.  DAVIS’  SWING  CHI 
SKINNER’S  RUTTER  WORKERS,  CARRIERS.  PRINTS,  and  a  full  line  of  CREAM 


DAVIS’  SWING  CHURNS,  ElTHEicA  and 
a  full  line  of  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BFD  TLOtfl 

r™.  tor  3*  ftnd  9  «•  ^ 

U.  M.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  5S  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

--^London  purple  romo  lull 

larmera,  be  wise  and  SAVE  V  OUR  CROPS  by  using  LONDON  PL'RPf  F 
winch  »  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poiaon  for  killing  Pmafo 

aSflitllil  Wor,,,S’  Pear  ever  used,  The  leading  agricultural 

nBklUffli  authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  "London  Purple  ” 

I  1  ForsaieataU  cte^ere.  Full  particulars  and  circnlars  Free  from  sole  manufacturers. 

^/r.o.B„,KnV,HEWIINGWAy  S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L’TO.  newyork: 


NEW  YORK 


CATTLE  AND  DAIRY  SHOW. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  10—14. 

REGULAR  SEPARATORS.  SPFrii  T  17K,4rw,WT*>«'  • 

TURBINE  SEPARATORS,  SrihllAJL  rEAllRE 

WITHOUT  ENGINE,  _ _ _ _ 

LACTocmVTus,SEPARATOIls>  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DAIRY. 

“RAILY‘B^\^»rR\lAU  HINES  ***  ^r‘  ****  ^,ava*s  Inventions  aid  Latest  Improvements. 

EMyLSOI^  ’  RUNNING  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ENGINE ,  SHAFT- 

ALL  SIZES.  JNG  0R  BELTINa 

Address  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Sale  Offices.  221  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  Dr.  De  Laval?*  Inventions  aid  Latest  Improvements. 


THE  BRADLEY 

“BIG  6"  MOWER 

Cuts  a  swath  <>  feet  wide  and  is  easily  handled  by  an  ordinarv  farm 
team.  Double  the  usual  amount  of  grass  can  be  eu:  with  one  team  and 
one  man.  I  hiee  years  in  the  market  has  demonstrated  that  the  Brad- 
le\  .No.  i.  is  the  most  economical  tool  ever  purchased  bv  the  farmer. 
"  "  guarantee  the  draft  to  he  sat  is  factor  \  tn  the  purchaser  on  anv  ordi- 
narv  level  farm.  We  also  make  Mowers  to  out  a  ft.,  r  ,  ft.  -I  .  ft  and 
:  '''‘  Bradley  Krjuirrs.  llowcrs  and  Rakes  ary  the  Best 
in  the  World.  tsend  for  Circulars. 

BRADLEY  &  CO., 

32  so.  Market  st.r  Boston.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PiSCfUaneou? 


Stands  Unrivaled. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

7-S  OK  ONK  cent  FOR  2  DiCH  MESH  No.  19  V.IKR, 
EVERYTHING  FOB  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Rronders. 

Scud  for  Circular  Brocknrr  A-  Kvitns. 

2S  VESftY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


Maronibi'r's  Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Beans, 
and  Sect  Seed.  The  best  In  the  world.  Monev  refund¬ 
ed  if  It  docs  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial 
Agents  wanted,  send  for  ctrculur  aud  terms. 

S.  M.  Unco  tuber  &:  Co..  MT'r's,  Adams,  Grand 
Isle  Co.,  Vt.  wen' I  Agents:  A.  C.  stoppibp,  North 
Brookflcld,  Mass.;  E.  Baron  Mason,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
H.  M.  smith  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


llugic  Photographs.- Surprising  developments. 
A  package  of  10  assorted,  with  instructions,  to  any  ad 
dress,  for  26c.  J.  C.  Sunderland.  Hartford,  W is. 


i&iZMOSELEY’S 

Hi  OCCIDENT  CREAMERY 

.-.SB  AND  REFRICERATOR. 

SO ,  liaantit*  Ift'RKISKD.  IJimJiL  IXrROYED. 

No  sediment  with  either  milk  or  cream. 
Sold  Strictly  on  Merit.  ja^One 
I  at  wholesale  where  we  have  no  Agent. 
^MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD  MFC.  CO 
Send  for  circular.  Clinton,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  oemitlful  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE  aud  FARM.  17 
miles  from  N  Y.  City,  consisting  of  tit  Aires;  three 
acres  of  ornamental  Grounds.  I  .owns,  Evergreen  and 
Doelduun*  Trees  Shrubs,  etc.,  and  a  Hue  Lake  of  pure 
Spring  \\  .iter;  abundance  or  Fruit,  etc.,  u  beautiful 
Grove  of  three  acres .  u  flue  Gothic  House,  containing 
II  rooms;  a  large  Barn  and  outbuildings.  Two  llorac*. 
one  Cow,  Ctiroucea,  aud  Implements.  Situate  about 
200  yards  from  the  "Rural  Ground*."  Price  gT.NO. 

OliO  tuny  remain  oil  mortgage.  It  Is  a  hcniulfiil  place 
for  those  who  love  a  healthy'  country  locality,  within 
easy  dlstauco  of  the  city  Trains  every  hour  or  so. 

Address  or  cull.  F.  SCIIM  ETKK, 

River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


MACHINERY 

SbST  IN  THE  UIDRLO. 

seud  for  circular  A  prices. 

J. W.  PENFIELD  4  SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  yorre-yt 
F'ertlllier  i>«Jll  in  existence.  Send  for  e 
cular.  A.  It.  y\Miii  tmt  ■>  u- .  i 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  destroy  Injurious  Insects  Is  conceded  by  all  or- 
chardlsts  as  necessary  to  secure  perfect  fruit,  for  full 
directions  anil  outfit  for  band  or  horse  power  at  bottom 
cash  prices  address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  DO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y  . 


Virginia  Land  Agency. 


Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winters-  \ 
Uood  ilorksts.  Descriptive  latud  List  Free. 

GRIFFIN  ,V  J  Elf  VIS,  i'ETKKSBCKO,  VA. 


62  x\in  INTEREST  A2 

£  GUARANTEE!)  BY  TBE  k  £ 

i  J  All  VIS-CON  KLIN  0  £ 

IRORTIiAKE  I  RINT  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Debenture*  secured  by  first  mortgages  ou  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercaut  GeTrust  Co..  New  York. 
Call  at  oftltv  or  write  Tor  parltc ulars. 

ROLAND  It.  CONKLIN, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 


ML  TJE 


GRACE  AND  THE  MOON. 

Dear  little  Grace  at  the  window  stood, 
Watching,  that  winter  night. 

The  great  round  moon  In  the  far  blue  sky, 

Where  It  shone  so  big  and  bright. 

Till  a  cloud  swept  over  its  shluing  face. 

Then  she  turned  wit  h  a  little  pout: 

“I  wanted  to  look  at  the  moon,”  she  said, 

“Hut  somebody’s  blowed  It  out!” 

—  Wide  Awake. 

Some  mens  vas  alvays  like  der  key  hole  on 
der  back  of  a  clock.  Dkey  vas  bekint  time.— 
Neiv  Age. 

There  is  a  deutist  in  a  Mich,  town,  the  sign 
over  whose  door  reads:  Teeth  extracted  with¬ 
out  eny  pane.  Lalliu  gas  (10)  cents  a  Ha  Ha! 
—Life. 

Old  Man:  “If  I  had  50  cents  and  gave  it  to 
you  to  get  changed  in  order  1  o  get  a  penny, 
what  wrould  be  left?”  Street  Arab:  “An  old 
man !”  —New  Aye. 

A  Troy  paper  speaks  of  a  dog  fight  being 
“nipped  in  the  bud  ”  A  dog  fight  must  be  a 
very  interesting  botanical  phenomenon. — Som¬ 
erville  Journal. 

Some  odd  dinner  customs  still  prevail.  The 
Romans  used  to  recline  at  their  banquets,  and 
the  habit  of  lyiug  at  public  dinners  still  pre¬ 
vails. — Boston  Com  mere ial  Bullet  in. 

MISTRESS:  “Bridget,  everything  in  the 
house  is  covered  with  dust.  I  caul  stand  this 
dust  any  longer.”  Bridget:  “Ho  as  I  do  mum 
— don’t  pay  any  attention  to  it.” — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

Miss  B. :  “Why  is  it,  Mr.  A.,  that  whenever 
you  refer  to  a  Boston  friend  you  invariably 
use  the  word  ‘fellow?’  ”  New  Yorker:  “Ob, 
because  he  belongs  around  the  Hub,  of  course.” 
—Boston  Globe. 

Contributor:  “Here  is  a  manuscript  I  wish 
to  submit.”  Editor  (waving  his  hand):  “I’m 
sorry.  We  are  all  full  just  now."  Contri¬ 
butor  (blandly):  “Very  well;  I  will  call  again 
when  some  of  you  are  sober.” — Gazelle  and 
Courier. 

An  inquiring  man  thrust  bis  fingers  into  a 
horse’s  mouth  to  see  how  many  teeth  it  had; 
and  the  horse  closed  its  mouth  to  see  how 
many  fingers  the  man  had.  The  curiosity  of 
each  was  fully  satisfied. — Town  and  Country 
Journal. 

An  Indian  chief  who  was  visiting  at  Wash  ¬ 
ington  at  Government  expense  was  introduced 
to  a  Senator  recently  who  lias  u  very  bald 
head.  The  chief  looked  at  him  some  moments 
with  great  interest.  Finally  he  said;  “Ugh! 
Where  you  fight  Injun  some  time?” — Michi¬ 
gan  Farmer. 

A  little  fellow  of  four  years  went  to  a 
blacksmith  to  see  his  father’s  horse  shod,  and 
was  watching  closely  the  work  of  the  shoeing. 
The  blacksmit  h  began  to  pare  the  horse’s  hoof, 
and  thinking  this  wrong,  the  little  boy  said, 
earnestly,  “My  pa  don’t  want  his  horse  made 
any  smaller.” — Life. 

Old  Gentleman  (putting  a  few  questions) : 
“Now,  hoys — ah — can  any  of  you  tell  me 


THE  CHILDREN 


STILL  AHEAD. 

74  1-3  Bushels  of  Corn  per  Acre  for  Three  Years. 

In  the  recently  published  experiments 
with  fertilizers  conducted  at  the  State 
Farm  in  Rhode  Island  for  three  years,  the 


I  Will  Insure  Your  Hogs. 

I  will  insure  herds  numbering  100  head  and  over 
against  death  from  disease, 

PROVIDED  MY  REMEDY  IS  FED 

to  them  under  my  direction,  and  the  hogs  prove  upon 
examination,  prior  to  contract,  to  be  In  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 

FARMERS! 

JT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOGS  WITH 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS' 


(None  genuine  w  ithout  this  trade  mark.) 

AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

D  isease. 

Because  the  extra  nork  It  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re¬ 
turn  three  times  its  cost. 

Farmers  and  Feeders  who  have  used  It  write  as  fol 
lows: 

I  would  not  think  of  raising  hogs  without  it.— Lewis 
Miller,  Leaf  River,  Mo. 

1  have  used  your  remedy  during  the  last  live  years, 


auuually  sustained  great  losses.  I  strongly  advise  its 
use  In  a  ln-rd  at  all  times.— Scott  Snlvely,  Arkoe,  Mo. 

I  would  not  be  without  It  for  double  tho  price. 

Horace  Bliss.  Goshen.  Imva. 

I  w  ould  tint  think  of  stocking  up  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  hogs,  as  1  «ui  this  full,  had  I  not  learned  by 
actual  trial  for  rtc-  past  live  years,  that  when  vour 
remedy  is  used  as  directed,  that  there  need  be  no  loss 
by  Swine  Disease.-  C.  U.  Beutou.  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

1  would  ns  soon  neglect  feeding  my  hogs  their  natu¬ 
ral  food  ns  to  deprive  them  of  your  Hog  and  Poultry 
Remedy  .-Jacob  M.  Harshbargcr,  Ladoga.  Iud. 

Your  Remedy  Is  Just  the  thing  to  keep  the  hog  in 
good  health  — S.  W.  Gouzaler,  Elmwood,  Neb. 

it  keeps  hogs  healthy  and  prevents  disease,  and 
pays  for  Itself  in  putting  on  extra  flesli.— Joel  Wle- 
gart.  Grant  City,  Mo. 

It  has  never  failed  to  arrest  tho  disease  yet.-Jones 
it  Muaaelmeu,  st.  Paris,  Ohio. 

Price  02.M1,  $1  25,  and  SO  cents  per  box;  25  pound  cans, 
write  tor  testimonials. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  “Hogology,”  a  pamphlet 
on  swine. 

J os.  Haas,  V.  S., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mention  the  Rchal  New-Yorker. 


The  Armstrong  Vertical  Steam  Engine, 

WITH  STEEL  DO I LEU. 

«  Unsurpassed  In  Mate¬ 
rial  ar.it  Workmanship, 
and  fully  guaranteed  to 
be  equal  to  auy  made  In 
the  essential^  i|  unlit  les  of 

Durability,  ami  tin-  low! 
est  price  of  any  engine  of 
lar  sizes  In  the  market, 
rsons  desiring  Engines  of 
size  would  do  well  to  con- 
thclr  own  Interests  by 
ling  fur  our  Circular  aud 

e  will  furnish  yon  a  -I  II. 

^ngiur  uiid  Steel  Boil- 

11  complete  for  *175. 

IMSTRONG BROS., 

LUNG  FIELD.  OHIO. 

ml  for  Catalogue. 

Mem  Ion  Re  ha  I,  New-Yorker  when  you  write. 


WANTED.— AGENTS  In  sell  a  first  class  and  rap¬ 
idly  selling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  protits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M'F’G  CO  ,  Kuilalo,  N.  Y. 


what  commandment.  Adam  broke  when  he 
to«*k  the  forbidden  fruit?”  Sjnall  scholar  (like 
a  shot):  “Please,  sir,  th’woru’t  no  command¬ 
ments  then,  sir!”  Questioner  sits  corrected. — 
Town  and  Country  Journal. 

Little  Danforth  has  evidently  been  a 
close  observer  of  t  he  art  of  home  dressing,  for 
the  other  night  he  broke  out  iu  an  abrupt, 
skeptical  way:  “Mamma,  docs  God  really 
make  all  the  little  boys?”  “Yes,  Dannie.’’ 
“But  where  are  the  seams?  He  can’t  pull  a 
whole  skin  on  over  ’em  when  he  gets  ’em  made, 
cau  he?” — Babyhood. 

Young  Man:  “Is  it  true,  Doctor,  thatsmok- 
ing  cigarettes  tends  to  soften  the  brain?” 
Physician:  “There  is  a  belief  to  that  effect, 
but  with  all  our  boasted  modern  scientific  ap¬ 
pliances  it  can  never  be  verified.”  Young 
Man:  “Why,  Doctor?”  Physician:  “Because 
nobody  with  brains  ever  smokes  them.” — Vox 
Poputi. 

A  little  boy  at  a  village  school  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  word  “psalm”  in  liis  copybook,  and 
accidentally  blotted  out  the  initial  “p”  with 
his  sleeve.  His  little  sister  sitting  at  his  side 
burst  into  tears  over  the  disaster,  but  the  spell¬ 
ing  reformer  defiantly  exclaimed:  “What  if  I 
did  leave  him  out!  He  didn’t  spell  nothing, 
and  what  was  the  good  of  him?” — Pioneer 
Press. 

Some  years  ago  a  Miss  H.  was  teaching 
school  iu  Dixon,  111.  One  day  in  the  reading 
class  they  came  across  the  word  “magnet.” 
The  teacher  asked  howmuny  in  the  class  knew 
what  a  magnet  was,  and  requested  those  who 
knewr  to  hold  up  their  right  hands.  All  the 
class  was  motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then 
one  little  girl  rose  and  put  up  her  hand. 
“Well,  my  dear,”  said  the  teacher,  “what  is  a 
magnet?”  “I  don’t  know,”  said  the  little  girl, 
“as  I  know  what  it  is,  but  I  have  seen  ’em  at 
home  in  mother’s  cheese.” — American  Maga¬ 
zine, 


Stockbridge  Corn  Manure  comes  out 
ahead,  producing  in  three  years  an  aver¬ 
age  of  74%  bushels  and  4,326  pounds  of 
O  stover  per  acre,  or  TEN  PER  CENT, 

tk  MORE  corn  than  was  produced  by  any 

other  fertilizer.  Equal  values  of  fertilizer 
£>  were  used  in  each  case.  * 

^  At  the  price  at  which  these  manures 

^  can  be  bought  of  our  local  agents  this 

o  P  year,  they  will  be  found  the  cheapest  fer- 

c?  r?  tilizers  iu  the  market,  for  although  cost¬ 
ly  ing  a  little  more  at  the  outset,  they  go  much 

further ,  aud  there  is  less  to  handle  and 
apply. 

Get  lowest  cash  prices  before  buying. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


750  KINDS  OF  FLOWERS 

FROM  SEED.  One  Cent  Kach.  Send  Fou  List . 

ALABAMA  NURSERIES,  Athens,  O. 

Bh“ys- TEDDER! 


fails  to  give 
i  jOk  satisfaction." 


Does  lietter  and  more 
work,  draw*  easier,  costs 
lee«  for  repairs,  u>  better 
made,  lasts  longer,  does 
not  run  on  the  unread 
grass,  te  the  only  Tedder 
_  w  proving  vat- 
lefuetory 
/\  I  \  ‘d’ter  be- 
f  \  I  A  lng  years 
Jp  yCTyJXl  in  use. 


BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  73  UHIL’OI’EE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Full  1  WiiHhliietou  Territory  Fruits.  I  1  SJ> 

Gros  d'Ayen  Prune  Puyallup  Mammoth  (New)  at 
Chain  oli  in  Gooseberries.  Evergreen  Blackberry  ai 
Red  Huckleberry.  Washington  rod-flowering  Cv 
rant.  Catalogue  free  .1.  M.  OGLE. 

Puyallup.  \\  ueli.  Tor, 


KtlKKI  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
gllAY  t'A  It  l£LKK-S  tlmt  run  right  or 
“'left  without,  changing  any  tiling. 
-  The  best  U  A  V  CODEC  etc.  to  be 
found.  HA  I  rUnlVv  Send  fol 


where  wo 


SPECIAL  CiDMCDC  where  wo 
okvkb  to  iHIlHlCnO  h  a  v  c  m 

rSm  PAY  AGENTS  novelties. 


Address,  tFMi  PAY  AGENTS  novel!  let 

OR  CRN  BROS.,  Box  A.  S70,  MARION,  OHIO. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

^TreaUist  olttr^Nowt^oti^imo 
to  get  orilers  for  our  celebrated 
Tent,  t’ottVoii  and  linking 
Powder,  and  seen  re  a  beautiful 
Gold  liana  or  Moms  Rose  (Jbiua 

_  Tea  Sot,  Dinner  Sut,  Gold  Bund 

Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address  _ 

3 ’HE  OKEAT  AM  KltH'AX  TKA  CO., 

.  Box  289.  31  aud  33  Vesey  St.,  Now  York. 


GreatAmeron 

P1...1 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

rruYMO-CBGWOL,,) 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  uon  poisonous  fluid— 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— tho  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  fur  TICKS. 


I  O  ES, 


ANOE,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Sklti  troubles,  and 
lany  other  Diseases  of  Live  Stock.  Recommended  by 
lunv  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap- 
ilcutlon.  T.  W.  LAWFORD  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md, 


plains  itself.  The  main  posts  are  10  feet,  the 
jmrlin  posts  28  feet.  Pig.  21 1  shows  the  plan 
of  the  main  floor  which  is  all  ma<le  of  two- 
inch  pine  matched.  The  end  spaces  are  18 
feet  and  each  has  a  floor  placed  7V£  feet  above 
the  main  floor,  and  under  these  at  each  end,  as 
shown,  are  placed  the  granaries.  All  the 
other  spaces  between  t ho  bents  are  10  feet, 
with  doors  at  each  end,  us  shown. 

At  convenient  places  are  trap-doors  for 
throwing  fodder  or  straw  to  the  feeding  rooms 
below.  There  are  also  meal-bins  placed  as 
wanted  on  this  floor,  with  chutes  leading  to 
the  gram  bins  below,  which  save  much  carry - 


Root  Cellar  g/.xio 

s.  -  2  8_M.20 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rcrai,  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
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HOW  PRIZE  BUTTER  IS  MADE. 

THE  PRIZE-WINNERS  SPEAK. 

Shortlt  after  the  names  of  the  prize-win¬ 
ners  in  the  butter  contest  at  the  late  Dairy 
Show  were  announced,  the  Rural  forwarded 
the  following  questions  to  each  winner.  1. 
What  breed  of  cows  produced  the  milk  from 
which  your  butter  was  made?  2.  What  feed 
did  they  receive?  3.  How  was  the  cream  raised 
and  churned?  4.  How  was  the  butter  salted, 
worked,  and  colored  ?  The  following  answers 
have  been  received,  for  which  our  thanks  are 
due.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  breeds  of  cattle 
were  represented  in  the  contests.  Most  of  the 
honors  were  won  by  J erseys  and  Guernseys.  In 
every  case  the  improved  dairy  implements 
were  used,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
provide  for  cleanliness  and  order.  The 
amount  of  salt  used  is  surprisingly  uniform  in 
all  the  samples.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  the  use  of  butter  color;  it 
seems  to  be  unnecessary  in  the  butter  made 
from  the  milk  of  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 


Vol.  XLVI.  No.  1949. 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  4,  1887. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
1100  PER  YEAR. 


the  machine  on  an  angle.  In  this  way  the 
straw  is  put  into  each  alternate  space  and  Kept 
under  cover,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  In 
the  fall  corn  fodder  or  second  crop  hay  is  put 
into  the  space  last  emptied  of  wheat. 

Fig.  212  shows  the  basement  plan.  G'  S  iu 
the  south  end  are  cattle  stands,  while  D  A  is 
a  driving  alley  S1?,'  leet  wide  with  paved  bot¬ 
tom.  This  is  a  great  convenience  in  cleaning 
out  the  bam,  which  can  be  done  with  a  team 
and  sled.  On  either  side  of  this  are  placed 
box  stalls  with  doors  and  mangers  as  shown. 
Each  stall  on  the  west  side  of  the  alley  is  of  the 


ing  the  stalls  are  feet  high  and  made  tight. 
This  gives  a  chance  for  light  and  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  all  over  the  barn  and  also  a  chance 
for  seeing  every  part  of  the  basement  wherever 
the  owner  may  be.  Near  the  north  end  is  a  * 
feed  room — F  R;  bins  for  meal — M  B;  a 
box  for  mixing  cut  feed — C  F  B ;  and  also  a 
hydrant — H;  also  an  alley  for  driving  the  cat¬ 
tle  to  and  from  the  barn-yard — C  A.  The 
feed  room  and  feed  alley  are  both  grouted  and 
floors  are  very  smooth  so  as  to  be  easily  kept 
clean. 

Water  is  supplied  from  a  drilled  well, pumped 


AN  EXCELLENT  BARN. 


Fig.  20S. 


The  prizes  were  divided  into  seven  classes. 
The  first  class  called  for  five  packages  not  less 
than  30  pounds  net.  In  this  class  the  second 
prize  was  won  by  the  butter  described  by  W. 
D.Stowe,  and  the  third  by  that  from  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Creamery  Co.  The  second  class  called  for 
a  package  of  not  less  than  30  pounds  net,  from 
creamery  or  factory.  The  prizes  were  won 
by  the  Amherst  Creamery  and  the  Westboro 


PRIZE-WINNERS  AT  THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 


Fig.  210. 


Creamery.  The  third  class  called  for  a  pack¬ 
age  of  the  same  weight  from  private  farm 
or  dairy.  These  prizes  were  awarded  to  F. 
C.  Stevens  and  L.  P.  Bailey.  Class  four  called 
for  packages  between  five  and  10  pounds,  uu- 
brokeu  for  delivery  to  consumer.  The  prizes 
were  wou  by  F.  C.  Stevens,  Lawrence  Cream¬ 
ery  and  Egremont  Creamery.  Class  five  in¬ 
cluded  samples  of  not  less  than  three  pounds 
in  prints,  moulds  or  rolls,  from  creamery  or 
factory.  The  prizes  went  to  the  Ellington 
Creamery  and  the  Windsor  Creamery.  Class 
six  called  for  the  same  weight  of  butter  from 
private  farm  or  dairy.  The  prizes  were  won 
by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Sudduth,  H.  Gardner  Weld, 
and  Houghton  Farm.  The  three  pounds  sent 
by  Mrs.  Sudduth  came  from  Kentucky  in  a 
common  tin  box.  Including  the  duplicate 
money  paid  by  the  Cooley  creamer  people, 
these  three  pounds  brought  8110.  Class  seven 
called  for  samples  of  granular  butter,  not  less 
thau  two  pounds  in  a  package.  The  prizes 
were  won  by  J.  Francis  Gulliver  and  Mrs.  S. 
B.  Taber  W  diets. 


FROM  W.  D.  STOWE,  WATERLOO,  WIS. 

Our  cows  are  chiefly  Holsteins.  The  feed 
was  principally  silage  corn  cured  dry. 
The  cream  wras  raised  by  the  De  Laval  separ- 


Fig.  209. 


barn,  which  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  without  description.  Fig.  210  shows  the 

llltiJpini*  lu'Tifc  oil  Kninor  n1il*A  fliw  n  len  oy_ 


the  granaries  are  filled  with  hay,  the  balance 
of  the  barn  being  used  for  grain.  When 
drawing  grain,  commence  filling  at  the  north 
end  and  fill  one  space  at  n  t  ime,  and  when  fin¬ 
ished  the  space  left  is  at  the  south  end.  Here 
the  thrashing  machine  is  placed,  aud  the  straw 
from  the  next  space  is  run  into  the  shed.  The 
machine  is  next  changed  to  the  north,  and  the 
straw  from  the  next  space  is  run  into  the  first 
space  emptied.  This  is  easily  done  by  setting 


c  Os 

OHEO  RUNNING, 
EAST  5  61* 


0C  ?p 


Fig.  211. 


size  shown.  Those  on  the  east  side  are  S’-^xS 
feet.  A  root  collar  is  shown  on  the  west  side  « 
and  stairs  at  each  end  of  this  row  of  stalls.  [  On 
the  east  side  of  this  basement  is  a  row  of  stalls 
which  upon  directly  into  the  barn-yard,  as 
shown.  These  ure  also  8V.;x3  feet  each  and 
have  mangel’s,  as  shown,  fronting  on  the  feed¬ 
ing  alley  marked  F  A.  The  partitions  divid- 


by  a  windmill  into  n  tank  in  tho  dwelling 
house  wheueo  it  overflows  into  a  large  cistern 
from  which  it  is  led  by  pipes  to  the  hydrants 
in  tho  barn,  as  shown,  and  also  to  one  in  the 
shed,  iu  the  horse  barn  aud  in  the  barn-yard  to 
n  water  trough.  This  barn  is  sided  with 
matched  pine  and  covered  with  IS-inch  shaved 
shingles.  The  architect  and  builder  was 
Nelson  Dixon,  Halls’  Comers,  N.  Y. 


N  1885  Mr.  W.  P.  Rupert,  of 
the  town  of  Seneca,  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  an  old-time  sub¬ 
scriber  of  the  Rural,  built  a 
barn  containing  some  novel¬ 
ties  and  much  convenience.  It 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  the 
highway  and  is  distant  100 
feet  therefrom.  The  front  en¬ 
trance  is  on  the  west  side  and 
the  ground  slopes  from  the  doors  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  road  which  is  about  three  feet  lower. 
At  Fig.  208  is  shown  the  perspective  of  this 
barn  with  its  pleasant  surroundings.  Attached 
to  the  southeast  corner  is  a  shed  (not  seen  in 
cut)  runuing  east  50  feet,  with  a  scale  house  at 
east  end. 

The  building  cornering-out  at  the  northeast 
comer  is  34x46  feet,  the  west  half  being  used 
for  a  carriage  house,  and  the  rest  for  a  horse 
stable,  harness  room  and  stairs.  The  horses 
face  the  walls  north  and  south,  and  are  fed  hay 
and  grain  from  above  through  chutes  from  a 
floor  which -is  on  a  level  with  the  main  floor 
in  the  bam,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  pas¬ 
sage-way  shown  elsewhere.  Near  that  and 
further  to  the  north  is  seen  a  building  used  as 
a  tool  house,  and  in  fall  aud  s‘pring  as  a  pack¬ 
ing  house  for  nursery  stock,  with  n  cellar  be¬ 
neath.  The  general  slope  of  the  land  about 
these  buildings  is  toward  the  east. 

At  Fig.  209  is  showu  an  end  bent  of  the  main 
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THE  RUBAI.  MEW-YORKER, 


ator  and  kept  36  hours.  We  use  the  Cornish, 
Curtis  &  Geeen  square-box  churu,  a  common- 
sense  butter-worker,  and  F.  B.  Fargo’s  butter- 
color.  The  butter  was  salted  in  a  granular 
condition  and  worked  lightly  on  the  butter- 
worker,  thou  laid  away  for  12  bum's  and  re¬ 
worked  and  packed,  salted  at  the  rate  of  ouc 
ounce  of  salt  to  each  pound  of  butter.  Used 
the  Genessee  salt. 

FROM  H.  H.  HALL,  WINDSOR  CREAMERY,  CONN. 

Our  cows  are  mostly  grade  Jerseys.  The 
feed  is  good  hay,  corn  meal,  and  shorts.  We 
use  the  Cooley  system  of  cream  gathering. 
The  cream  is  ripened  in  18  hours,  Davis 
swing  churn,  Eureka  butter-worker,  and 
Hansen’s  Danish  butter  color.  The  butter  is 
washed  once  in  clear  water,  then  salted  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  on  the  worker:  remains 
24  hours;  then  worked  again  and  packed. 

FROM  CHARLES  FISH,  AMHERST  CREAMERY, 
MASS. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  cows — a  good  many' 
Jerseys,  some  Guernseys,  but  more  common 
cows  than  anything  else.  I  am  unable,  as  our 
patrons  gave  no  account  of  their  methods,  to 
state  the  kind  of  feed  they  had.  The  cows 
were  then  iu  the  barn.  The  patrons  are  not 
allowed  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  or  gluten 
meal.  The  Cooley  creamer  was  used  for  set¬ 
ting  the  milk.  The  cream  was  brought  to  the 
creamery  on  May  6,  and  churned  Saturday 
(the  next  day).  The  Davis  swing  churn  was 
used  and  a  hand-lever  butter-worker.  The 
butter  was  colored  with  the  Orange  County 
butter-color.  It  was  salted  with  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Higgin’s  Eureka  salt 
to  the  pound;  worked  once  and  immediately 
packed. 

FROM  L.  N.  FAIRBANKS,  WESTBORO  CREAM¬ 
ERY,  MASS. 

As  a  whole,  the  cows  which  furnish  our 
milk  are  a  mixture  of  Ayrshire,  Short-horn 
and  Jerseys  of  a  low  grade,  with  a  few  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  iu  my  own  herd.  AH  the  butter 
sent  to  the  Fair  was  made  in  one  day,  from 
the  cream  of  all  the  patrons;  that  is,  I  did  not 
select  out  rhe  best  dairies  as  was  suggested  by 
some  of  our  stock  holders.  The  butter  was 
made  by  Mi*.  Lawrence,  the  same  raau  that 
made  the  butter  for  the  Bay  State  Fair  at 
Boston  last  October,  that  took  the  five  30- 
pound  package  premium.  The  feed  was  hay 
aud  grain.  None  of  our  patrons  had  turned 
out  to  grass  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  The  Cooley  system  was  employed.  The 
cream  was  collected  every  day,  taken  to 
the  creamery  and  put  into  the  cream¬ 
tempering  vats:  the  tempering  commenced  at 
once.  It  was  churned  the  liext  day  as  soon  as 
it  had  come  to  the  right  state  for  churning. 
(The  vats  are  heated  by  steam.)  We  use  the 
Davis  swing  churn,  Eureka  butter-worker, 
Danish  butter  color,  and  salt  one  ounce  to  the 
pound  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  churu  after 
it  is  partly  worked;  then  we  let  it  stand  over¬ 
night,  aud  then  work  it  again  aud  pack  or 
lump  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

FROM  F.  C.  STEVENS.  ATTICA,  N.  Y. 

My  cattle  are  thoroughbred  registered  Hol- 
steins.  They  were  fed  upon  bay,  silage,  roots, 
and  a  ration  of  grain,  which  contained  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ground  oats,  wheat,  bran,  and  corn 
meal.  The  cream  was  separated  from  the 
milk  by  a  De  Laval  separator,  nud  kept  till  it 
was  iu  the  proper  condition  for  churning. 
Each  butter-maker  must  lie  governed  by  the 
condition  of  the  cream  and  not  by  the  time  he 
has  kept  it.  after  skimming.  I  use  the  Stod¬ 
dard  churn,  Reid’s  butter- worker,  Hansen’s 
color,  and  dry  salt. 

FROM  L.  P.  BAILEY,  BARNESVILLE,  OHIO. 

My  cattle  are  all  Jerseys.  I  fed  corn  meal 
and  clover  bay,  and  gave  them  the  run  of 
short,  young  Blue  Grass  pasture  Horn  10  a.  m. 
to  foui'  P.  M.  I  used  the  Cooley  submerged  pro¬ 
cess;  cream  was  all  raised  and  taken  off  in  12 
hours  and  then  stood  12  hours  more  to  ripen, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  slightly  acid. 
It  was  churned  at  a  temperature  of  6:1  degrees 
iu  a  barrel  churn.  No  coloring  was  used.  The 
buttermilk  was  drawn  off  nnd  the  butter 
washed  in  the  granular  form  till  the  water  ran 
out  clear.  The  butter  was  salted  at  tbe  rate 
of  one- half  ouuee  to  the  pound  in  the  granular 
form  in  the  churn.  It  was  then  taken  out  and 
stood  12  hours  in  stone  jars  and  was  then  put 
on  a  fSkinner  butter-worker,  and  worked  just 
enough  to  cause  the  granules  to  adhere  well 
together.  Then  it  was  packed  in  ash  tubs 
holding  30  pounds  each.  Ashton  salt  was 
used. 


FROM  J.  A.  KLINE,  EGREMONT  CREAMERY, 
MASS. 

Our  creamery  is  well  equipped  with  Cooley 
fixtures.  The  cream  is  gathered  every  day 
and  is  kept  until  slightly  acid  aud  churned  (at 
a  temperature  of  62  to  64  degrees)  in  a  Davis 
swing  churn.  The  butter  is  thoroughly 
washed,  aud  worked  with  a  lever  butter- 


worker.  Three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  is 
used  for  one  pound  of  butter.  The  cows  are 
mostly  grade  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Short¬ 
horns.  The  feed  was  hay  and  corn-stalks:  the 
grain  feed  was  mostly  corn  meal  and  wheat 
bran;  a  few  fed  silage.  We  use  Hansen’s 
butter  color. 


FROM  A.  M.  BANCROFT,  ELLINGTON  CREAM¬ 
ERY,  CONN. 

Our  cows  are  largely  grade  Jerseys.  Hay 
with  six  quarts  of  grain  and  one  quart  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  per  day  was  the  feed.  We  use  tbe 
Cooley  process.  The  cream  was  kept  48  hours 
aud  churned  in  a  Davis  swing  churn.  The 
butter  was  colored  with  Hansen’s  butter- 
color.  One  ouuee  of  salt  per  pound  was  used. 
Our  produce  is  largely  print  butter  shipped  in 
Reid’s  butter  cases, though  a  part  is  packed  in 
10,  20,  30  and  50-pound  firkins.  Our  patrons 
are  under  tbe  most  strict  regulations  in  regard 
to  cleauliness  as  regards  the  feed,  care  of 
cows,  care  of  milk  and  the  gathering  of 
cream:  special  care  in  this  connection  is  taken 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  butter. 


FROM  M  .  P.  SWALLOW,  LAWRENCE  CREAM¬ 
ERY,  MASS. 

The  cows  are  mostly  native  or  grades  of 
Ayrshire®.  Guernseys  and  Holstoius.  They 
are  mostly  fed  dry  hay  and  corn  fodder  with 
more  or  less  grain.  Some  feed  silage.  There 
are  some  differences  iu  the  modes  of  feeding 
followed  by  our  patrous.  The  cream  was  tak¬ 
en  off  with  a  De  Laval  separator  aud  stood  24 
hours  before  churning.  In  this  time  it  gets 
slightly  acid  aud  when  cooled  down  to  about 
67  degrees  is  churned.  We  use  a  Moseley  & 
Stoddard  churn,  Hansen’s  butter  color  and 
a  Eureka  butter-worker.  The  butter  is 
washed  iu  the  churn  in  the  granular  state, 
then  taken  out  and  salted  on  the  worker.  Af¬ 
ter  standing  four  or  five  hours  it  is  worked 
again  aud  packed  iu  the  tubs.  The  butter  we 
sent,  to  the  show  received  no  special  care.  It 
was  merely  a  specimen  of  what  we  make  every 
day. '  _ 

FROM  MRS.  W.  A.  SUDDUTH,  FLEMINGSBURG, 
KENTUCKY. 

The  butter  was  made  from  the  Fairlawn 
herd  of  registered  Jerseys.  The  cows  wore 
fed  daily  on  new-process  linseed  meal,  oat¬ 
meal  and  corn-meal,  and  were  turned  daily  on 
good  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  pasture.  The  milk 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  a  Cooley  creamer  24 
hours;  was  then  drawn  off,  and  the  cream  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  in  a  cellar  at  a  temperature  of 
58  degrees,  24  hours  longer.  The  churning 
was  done  by  dog  power  in  a  Davis  swing 
churn,  and  was  worked  on  the  Eureka  butter- 
worker  and  was  molded  with  the  Nesbitt  but¬ 
ter  press.  The  salt  used  was  Higgiu’s  Eureka, 
one  ounce  to  the  pound.  There  was  no  arti¬ 
ficial  coloring  of  the  flutter;  its  beautiful  color 
was  due  bo  good  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  pas¬ 
ture.  Wo  have  uever  had  any  coloriug  mat¬ 
ter  in  our  dairy.  The  butter  was  in  one-pound 
prints,  each  wrapped  in  a  muslin  cloth,  aud 
then  put  in  a  tin  box  with  an  ice-box  adjoin¬ 
ing.  The  butter  exhibited  at  the  show  was 
treated  just  like  all  the  butter  we  make,  and 
was  taken  from  one  of  our  daily  churnings  of 
26  pounds. 

FROM  H.  GARDNER  WELD,  BALLSTON  SPA,  N.  Y. 

Our  herd  are  Jerseys,  nud  they  were  fed  cut 
hay,  wet,  aud  corn  meal  aud  bran  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it.  They  were  turned  out  in  a 
small  lot  tor  five  days  before  the  butter  was 
made,  where  the  gl  ass  was  just  beginning  to 
start  about  the  fences.  The  cream  was  raised 
in  a  Cooley  cabinet  creamer  and  was  skimmed 
after  it  had  stood  12  hours,  and  the  cream  was 
churned  sweet.  I  used  a  Davis  swing  churn, 
a  Blauchard  butter-worker  and  a  Napp  butter 
printer. 

FROM  E.  G.  FULLER,  MANAGER,  HOUGHTON 
FARM. 

Our  butter  was  made  from  tbe  milk  of  our 
registered  Jersey  cows.  The  feed  given  was 
mixed  hay  (clover  aud  timothy),  fed  morning 
and  eveuiug;  silage  at  noon;  and  grain, 
equal  quantities  by  weight  of  corn  meal  aud 
crushed  oats,  to  which  was  added  one  pound 
of  oil  meal  (two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
would  nave  been  equally  good),  in  three  feeds 
aud  about  six  quarts  of  carrots. 

The  cream  was  raised  in  open  cans,  eight 
inches  iu  diameter  and  20  inches  deep,  set  iu 
a  spring.  The  milk  was  set  12  hours,  and 
the  cream  kept  24  ami  36  hours.  It  was' 
churned  at  the  first  stage  of  acidity.  We  use 
the  Davis  swing  churn,  and  a  lever  butter- 
worker,  We  use  but  very  little  butter  color, 
as  our  milk  makes  butter  naturally  of  a  very 
fine  tiut;  but  what  we  do  use  is  Thatcher’s, 
made  at  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  After  trial  of  near¬ 
ly  all  the  leading  makes, we  have  found  that  a 
very  superior  article. 

The  cream  was  churned  at  a  temperature  of 
60Q.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was  about 
the  same.  When  the  butter  was  in  a  granular 

tate  a  pail  of  ice-cold  br’no  was  thrown  into 
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the  churn.  Butter-milk  was  drawn  off  and 
the  butter  washed  in  two  waters;  then  salted 
in  brine  made  from  all  tbe  salt  that  would 
dissolve  in  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°. 
The  butter  stood  in  the  brine  for  half  an  hour. 
We  use  Higgiu’s  Eureka  salt.  The  butter 
was  worked  and  printed  at  ouce — wrapped  iu 
parch  ment  paper 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  same  mod i/s  nperan- 
di  aud  the  same  feed  would  not  produce  a 
gilt-edged  article  unless  every  precaution 
was  taken  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  unless 
the  stables  were  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  odors.  Our  print  butter  sells  for  60 
cents  in  tbe  New  York  market,  and  we  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  every  possible  care  to 
produce  a  uniform  quality  of  gilt-edged  but¬ 
ter.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  Rural  readers 
to  add  that  a  part  of  the  same  churning  was 
taken  out  after  the  first  pail  of  brine  was  put 
in,  the  buttermilk  allowed  to  drain  thorough¬ 
ly,  the  butter  well  worked  and  printed,  and 
put  into  the  competition.  This  package  won 
nothing.  _ 

FROM  J.  FRANCIS  GULLIVER,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

The  milk  was  produced  by  registered  Jersey 
cows  that  had  been  wintered  largely  upon 
corn  silage  with  one  feed  of  hay  each  day, 
Wheat  bran,  corn  meal,  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
mixed  in  bulk  two  to  oue,  are  fed  in  a  varying 
ration  according  to  age,  weight  of  cow,  etc. 
My  mangels  are  jutted  out-of-doors,  auil  are 
seldom  opened  before  March  15;  they  are  fed 
uji  to  tlio  earliest  pasture.  Clover  hay,  cured 
under  hay-caps  and  in  perfect  condition,  I  re¬ 
gard  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  their  feed.  The 
cream  was  raised  in  the  Moseley  &  Stoddard 
creamer,  and  warmed  to  churning  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  churned  in  about  24  hours  when 
slightly  sour.  The  churn  used  was  the  end- 
over-cud  Stoddard  barrel  churu,  ami  as  the 
exhibit  was  granular  butter,  shown  iu  brine, 
no  working  was  given  after  washing  it  iu  the 
churn.  A  very  little  Thatcher’s  butter-color 
was  used. 

FROM  MRS.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS,  ROSLYN,  L.  I. 

1  keep  nothing  but  thoroughbred  Guernseys, 
which  are  fed  wheat  bran,  aud  clover  bay, 
with  about  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  meal  per 
cow.  The  milk  is  placed  in  a  Cooley  creamer, 
from  which  the  cream  is  drawn  at  every  milk¬ 
ing.  The  Blanchard  churn  and  butter-worker 
are  used,  and  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  high¬ 
est  approbation  of  this  butter  worker,  which  I 
believe  ean  not;  be  improved  upon.  The  but¬ 
ter  is  salted  with  half  an  ounce  to  the  jjouml. 
As  the  Guernseys  make  a  rich,  yellow-colored 
butter  in  the  winter  mouths  ou  dry  fodder, 
becoming  a  deep  orange  red  upon  grass,  I 
have  never  used  or  even  seen  artificial  color¬ 
ing  of  any  description;  but  I  find  a  ready  sale 
for  my  butter  both  winter  and  summer. 

FROM  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  SYRACUSE 
N.  Y. 

With  regard  to  the  food  consumed  by 
Clothilde  during  the  recent  butter  test  of  the 
New  York  Dairy  Show ,  she  was  shipped  with 
the  Lakeside  exhibit  at  noon  of  May  6,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Now  York  Saturday  p.  m.,  but  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  ears  until  early  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  when  she  was  walked  from 
Thirtieth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue  to  the 
Madison  Square  Garden — over  a  mile.  Hero 
nothing  being  ready  for  the  cattle,  she  was 
tied  away  from  the  herd  among  strange  cattle, 
and  the  hay  being  coarse  and  bad,  she  would 
not  eat  it.  During  Monday  all  was  confusion, 
she  refused  to  eat  her  grain,  and  ate  very  little 
other  food.  Ou  Tuesday  Holsteins  were 
judged,  and  from  1 1  a.m,  to  6  p.m,  our  attend¬ 
ants  wore  fully  occupied  in  showing  stock, 
lienee  the  cows  were  neither  fed,  watered,  nor 
milked.  Tho  test  began  at  6  p.m.  of  Tuesday 
evening  after  the  Holstein- Friesiaus  which 
competed  had  passed  through  the  severe  ordeal 
of  “judging,”  aud,  as  we  have  said,  without 
feed,  water,  or  milking.  Mr.  Stevens  and  our¬ 
selves,  appreciating  the  unfairness  of  the  test 
to  the  IIolsteiu-Friesians,  appealed  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  they  failed  to  give 
us  relief,  and  tbe  exhausted,  hungry  IIolsteiu- 
Friesians  which  had  passed  through  tho  excite¬ 
ment  of  seven  hours  of  judging  were  jutted 
against  animals  that,  had  come  a  Joss  distance, 
had  been  undisturbed,  nud  had  been  fed  regu¬ 
larly.  As  a  proof  that  the  Holstein-Friesians 
were  not  at  their  best,  we  will  say  that  Clot¬ 
hilde  gave,  under  test,  63  jiounda  1 1 ounce  of 
milk,  while  the  next  day  she  gave  66  jiounds; 
the  next  day  74  pounds  It  ounces,  and  while 
returning  home  ou  the  cars  she  gave  82  pounds 
11  ounces.  Clothilde  gave  birth  tea  calf  on 
April  26,  aud  had  not  reached  her  full  flow  of 
milk,  and  had  ouly  been  ted  grain  a  few  days 
jirior  to  the  test,  commencing  with  a  trifle, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  test,  she  was  given  four 
quarts  of  grain  feed  three  times  per  day,  com- 
posed  of  two  parts  wheat  bran,  two  parts  corn 
meal,  oue  jiart  ground  oats,  anil  ono-tliird  of 
one  part  of  oil  meal.  She  was  also  given  bay 
aud  corn  silage.  It  should  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  the  day  previous  to  aud  the  day  of  the 


teat  she  ate  no  grain  aud  but  little  other  food, 
the  excitement  and  change  seeming  to  affect 
her  appetite.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
she  was  not  fed  for  a  test  of  either  milk  or 
butter,  and  that  bad  she  had  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  and  care,  away  from  noise  and  confusion, 
she  would  lmvo  made  a  far  better  showing  in 
both  tests. 

CLOTHILDE’S  MILK  RECORD, 


Day  ol'  tost. 
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“  If?  . . 

. 82 
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“  18 . 
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May  23  she  gave  88  jxmuds  9  ouuees,  and 
bids  fair  to  reach  90  pounds  to-day. 

Ayrshires  at  The  Dairy  Show. — Mr.  C. 
M.  Winslow,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Ayrshire  Record,  considers  the  100  head  of 
this  breed  exhibited  at  the  late  dairy  show 
the  best  display  of  Ayrshires  ever  made  in 
the  United  States,  Nearly  all  the  cows 
showed  the  idea  of  the  breeder  had  ever  been 
to  bring  out  in  every  way  possible  the  points 
that  make  up  an  economical  milk  producer, 
in  body  and  udder,  the  small  fine  horn,  t  he 
clear,  bony  head,  the  fine  neck  and  shoulder, 
tbe  greatly  increasing  depth  of  body  and 
heavy  hiud-quarters,  the  capacious  udder  ex¬ 
tending  well  back  aud  strongly  hung  and 
lying  well  forward  under  the  belly,  with  teats 
of  convenient  length  attached  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  udder  and  filled  up  level  be¬ 
tween  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  retentive 
capacity.  A  special  prize,  of  $100  was  offered 
for  the  three  Ayrshire  cows  giving  the  great¬ 
est  weight  of  milk  m  24  consecutive  hours. 
The  first  prize-  was  won  by  Manton  Queen  4th, 
which  gave  49  pounds  five  ounces,  which  was 
five  jier  cent.,  of  her  weight,  986  pounds. 
Duchess  of  Smifchfield  gave  43  pounds  41.; 
ounces,  or  3.97  per  cent  of  her  weight  of  1,090 
pounds. 

VALUE  OF  MILK  FOR  CHEESE  MAK- 
1NG. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 

It  was  long  since  discovered  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  value  of  milk  for  cheese 
making  purposes;  but  no  effective  steji  has 
been  taken  to  determine  tho  actual  value  of 
each  jiati'ou  s  milk  at  a  cheese  factory,  with 
the  view  of  crediting  him  accordingly.  The 
producers  of  the  best  milk  are  the  sufferers; 
so  that  it  is  a  discouragement  against  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tho  best  milk,  aud  has  driven  many 
aud  will  drive  many  more  patrons  from  the 
cheese  factory.  A  man  with  a  nicely-selected 
and  well-kept  herd  of  cows  cannot  afford  to 
jiool  their  milk  with  that  from  inferior  ami 
poorly-kejit  dairies.  It  is  now  contended  that 
the  amount  of  solids  will  indicate  the  value  of 
milk  for  cheese  making,  and  bv  some  that  the 
amount  of  fat  as  shown  by  the  oil  test,  will 
correctly  etiough  indicate  the  amount  of  sol¬ 
ids.  Both  projiositums  arc  erroneous.  There 
is,  ou  an  average,  13  per  cent,  of  solids  in 
milk.  No  cheese  maker  is  able  to  get  more 
tliau  about  19  per  cent,  of  tbe  solids  of  milk 
into  bis  cheese,  for  tho  reason  that  sugar  is  a 
part  of  the  solids,  and  ranges  iu  amount  from 
three  to  five  jier  cent,  of  the  milk.  If.  ij  for¬ 
tunate.  too,  that  he  cannot  get  all  the  sugar. 
If  he  did  it  would  turn  to  acid  aud  there  is  so 
much  of  it  that  it  would  spoil  the  ebeese.  A 
portion  of  tbe  ash  is  also  lost— especially  by 
the  jirocess  of  developing  the  acid  while  the 
curd  is  still  iu  the  whey.  That  the  amount  of 
oil  or  butter  would  bo  no  guide  is  apparent 
upon  a  very  little  reduction. 

The  proportion  of  fat  varies  very  materially 
in  different  cows’  milk,  ranging  from  two  to 
five  per  cent.  Tho  advocates  of  this  test  are 
evident  ly  led  astray  by  n  niisuuderstaudiug  of 
the  fact  that  the  relative,  proportion  of  the 
solids  of  any  individual  cow’s  milk  cannot  be 
materially  varied  by  any  kind  of  feeding.  Jl' 
tho  amount  of  butter  is  2)^  per  cent..,  or  any 
other  jirojiortion,  it  will  remain  so  through  alT 
changes  iu  feeding;  and  there  is  no  mode  of 
feeding  by  which  every  cow’s  milk  ean  be 
made  ho  contain  the  sumo  amount  of  fat  as 
every  other  cow’s  milk  contains.  Hence  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  oil-test  is  no  guide  to  the 
value  of  milk  for  cheese  making.  The  varia¬ 
tions  of  both  the  amount  of  sugar  and  the 
amount  of  fat  in  different  cows’  milk  aud  the 
fact  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  sugar 
is  retained  in  the  cheese,  upset  all  calculations 
based  ou  cither  the  proportion  of  fat  or  the 
amount  of  solids  in  the  milk.  Tbe  best  test 
which  I  have  seen  suggested  for  ascertaining 
the  value  of  milk  for  cheese  making  was  that 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  old  American 
Dairymen’s  Association,  of  which  Prof.  L.  B. 
Arnold  was  Chairtutiu.  That,  was  to  take  a 
given  amount  of  milk  accurately  weighed,  add 
to  it  a  given  amount)  of  rennet  also  accurately 
weighed,  thus  separating  from  the  fluids  all 
the  solids  that  enter  into  cheese.  After  the 
separation  the  curd  is  to  he  dried  and  then 
carefully  weighed  by  delicate  scales.  Every 


patron’s  milk  should  be  treated  in  this  way 
and  he  be  given  credit  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  dry  solids  found. 


STOCK  NOTES. 


those  of  a  dirty  gray  are  obtained  either  at 
Avery’s  Island  or  South  Louisiana,  or  from 
the  salt  mines  of  New  York  State.  For  the 
latter,  it  is  claimed  it  will  not  slake  after  the 
manner  of  lime  or  marl — a  weakness  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mineral  salt  is  subject  to.  B.  f.  j. 

The  rules  for  advanced  registry  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Fresian  Association  have  been  printed 
in  a  neat  pamphlet,  T.  B.  Wales,  Secretary, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Hand  has  resigned  the  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  T. 
W.  Wicks.  1  Broadway,  New  York  is  Secre¬ 
tary  pro  tern. 


pure-breds.  The  original  stock  are  reported  to 
have  swum  ashore  from  wrecks  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  the 
race  is  supposed  to  have  been  subsequently  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  by  careful  breeding  and 
crosses  with  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  this  week, 
Fig.  214,  is  tho  Cheviot  ram,  The  Gentleman, 
which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society’s  Show,  at  Stirling,  Scot¬ 
land,  as  long  ago  as  1873.  Afterwards  he  won 
first  prizes  at  every  show  at  which  he  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  rams  of  the  breed  ever  bred. 


W hile  it  is  true  that  no  means  for  control- 
ling  the  sex  of  animals  have  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered,  perhaps  if  the  physiological  fact  was 
kept  in  view  that  in  the  foetus,  the  sex  is  not 
determined  until  some  weeks  after  conception, 
interesting  results  might  follow;  the  hygienie, 
food  and  other  conditions  surrounding  the  en- 
ciente,  may  in  most  cases  determine  the  sex. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  worthy  of  farther 
pursuit. 

*  *  * 

“No,”  said  Mr.  John  G.  Gillette,  the  fam¬ 
ous  farmer  and  feeder,  “I  don’t  like  Red 
Clover  for  putting  on  flesh  and  fat,  Coni-fed 
cattle  turned  on  Red  Clover  in  Juue  and  kept 
there  three  months,  won’t  gain  a  pound,  but 
clover  pasture  is  excellent  for  cows  with  calves 
by  their  sides;  and  for  dairy  cows,  there  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  better.  And  well  cured  clover 
hay  is  good,  too,  for  almost  any  purpose  of 
feeding.” 

*  *  * 

To  make  veal  the  calf  should  be  fed  milk 
and  milk  ouly.  Any  addition  of  meal  or 
grain  of  any  kind  or  dry  food  of  any  nature, 
discolors  the  flesh  and  lowers  its  delicacy. 
But  a  cow  giving  a  moderate  mess  of  milk  rich 
in  cream,  will  not  make  as  flue  a  veal,  nor  as 
large  a  full-grown  animal  as  another  cow  giv¬ 
ing  a  copious  mess  of  thin  milk,  the  explanation 
being  that  the  easeine  in  the  latter  gives  the 
bone,  the  muscle  and  the  lean  meat,  while  the 
cream  in  the  former  contributes  to  the  fat  and 
fatty  tissue  only. 

*  *  * 

I  suspect  we  may  have  to  correct  our  notions 
as  to  how  both  heat  and  cold  affect  animals 
— more  particularly  neat  cattle.  Two  cases 


Doos  for  Churning. —Tell  that  Michigan 
man  to  use  his  dogs  for  churning.  We  have 
used  dogs  for  this  purpose  for  the  last  20 
years,  churning  as  often  as  nine  times  in  a 
week.  We  have  a  Newfoundland  now  that 
has  done  our  churning  for  eight  years. 

Newcastle,  Pa.  r.  a. 


FEEDING  SUBSTANCES  AND  FEEDING 
RATIONS— No.  I. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


DEVICE  FOR  HOLDING  HOGS. 


All  the  substance  of  an  animal  is  derived 
from  the  food;  consequently  for  the  healthful 
growth  of  auy  animal  the  food  should  embrace 
every  element  contained  in  its  body  in  the 
precise  proportions  required  to  supply  the 
materials  for  its  growth.  This  is  necessary 
because  if  auy  element  is  deficient,  the  whole 
system  is  unbalanced.  One  part  lacks  the 
needed  nutriment,  and  suffers  from  the  short 
supply — is  starved,  in  fact.  If  one  element  is 
in  excess,  the  digestive  organs  are  overtaxed 
to  dispose  of  it;  a  part  of  it  may  even  be  assi¬ 
milated  without  being  digested,  and  carry  into 
the  blood  injurious  matter,  which  the  system 
rejects  by  extraordinary  efforts,  or  which 
remain  in  the  system  to  disturb  the  nice  and 
delicate  balance  of  its  parts  and  functions  and 
so  produce  disease. 

The  animal  body  consists  of  several  element¬ 
ary  substances  combined.  The  skeleton  or 
frame-work — the  bones — consists  of  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid,  with  about  an  equal  part  of 
gelatine.  The  tissues  consist  of  water  (75  per 
cent.),  gelatiue,  albumen,  fibrine,  fat,  and  some 
little  mineral  matter.  An  ox  weighing  1,500 
pounds  is  composed  of  the  following  elements, 
viz.: 

lbs.  035. 

Oxyjfeu . lose  — 

Hydrogen . no  — 

Carbon .  209  — 

Nitrogen..  .,  .  3«  — 

J-’hd.-phorus .  11  6 

Calcium .  20  — 

sulphur .  —  5 

Ohlorlue .  1  5 

Sodium . „ .  1  7 

Iron .  _ 

UiUiiMHlmo .  —  6i4 

Mmtncslum..,, .  —  if 

Silica . . . •  —  —  SO  grains. 

The  oxygen  is  combined  with  the  phosphor¬ 
us  to  make  phosphoric  acid;  with  the  calcium 
to  make  lime;  with  the  sodium  to  make  soda; 
with  the  magnesium  to  make  magnesia;  and 
with  the  potassium  to  make  potash.  The  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  combiued  with  the  lime  to  make 
phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  the  solid  parts  of 
the  bones  are  made ;  the  chlorine  is  combined 
with  the  sodium  to  make  cominou  salt.  The 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  sul¬ 
phur  are  combined  to  form  the  fibrine  of  the 
fiesh;  the  albumen  of  the  blood  (or  that  part 
which  forms  the  clot)  an  I  the  gelatine  of  the 
bones;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  combiued 
to  form  the  water,  of  which  nearly  1,100 
pounds  of  the  1,500  are  composed;  and  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  combined 
to  form  the  fat. 

The  substances  found  in  the  body  of  the  ox 
are  as  follows: 

lbs.  oz. 

Water . l.iiio 

Genuine* .  ISO 

Albumen .  .p» 

Klhrlao. .  42  6 

Kal .  120 

Ashes .  75  io 

The  gelatine,  albumen  and  fibrine  are  what 
are  known  as  nitrogenous  or  albuminoid  sub¬ 
stances.  They  are  composed  as  follows: 

Carbon . 58.00 

lt.vilrofreu . 7.0a 

NitrO|C*U . 16  u> 

oxygen .  22.50 

Sulphur . . . 1  50 

100.00 

Fat  is  what  is  kuowu  as  a  carbohydrate,  be¬ 
cause  it  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  or  really  of  carbon  and  water;  or 
what  is  called  in  chemistry  hydrated  carbon* 
or  carbon  hydrate.  Fat  of  various  auimals 
differs  but  little  iu  composition,  aud  generally 


CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 


I  use  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  213  and  find 
it  convenient.  It  is  very  handy  when  one 

open. 


The  original  home  of  the  Cheviot  breed  of 
sheep  lies  on  the  Cheviot  hills,  a  range  of  low 
mountains  traversing  the  boundary  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  region  is  cold 
and  rather  bleak,  but  produces  a  dry,  nu¬ 
tritious  though  sparse  herbage  upon  which  the 
sheep  thrive  finely. 

Of  mountain  sheep  the  Cheviots  are  “ex¬ 
celled  by  none  and  equaled  by  few,”  aud  as 
lowland  sheep  also,  with  suitable  pasture  and 
climate,  they  are  among  the  best  English  and 
Scotch  breeds.  They  are  as  large  as  the  Cots- 
wold,  but  their  mutton  is  better  and  their 
fleece  finer  aud  closer.  The  wool  furnishes  the 
material  for  the  soft,  durable,  fashionable 
Scotch  tweeds  and  Cheviot  cloths.  No  other 


wants  to  hold  a  hog  for  ringing,  knocking  out 
tusks  or  trimming.  The  box  is  four  feet  long, 
and  2x2  at  the  ends.  The  movable  stanchion, 
C,  is  so  loose  tha.,  it  will  play  easily  on  its  bolt. 
The  lever,  L,  plays  up  aud  down  in  the  wire 
hoop.  The  box  is  placed  at  a  door  or  gate 
where  the  pigs  congregate.  The  pig  crawls 
through  the  box  to  get  oat  and  puts  his  head 
through  the  opening  at  Fig.  1.  By  pressing 


CHEVIOT  RAM,  THE  GENTLEMAN.  Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock 

Journal.  Fig.  214. 

kind  of  wool  is  in  greater  or  steadier  demand. 
It  is  not  too  long  for  carding  in  the  ordinary 
country  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  flannels, 
cassimeres,  jeans  aud  blankets.  On  good  pas¬ 
ture  the  fleece  grows  finer  aud  sells  for  a  higher 
price  than  when  the  animals  are  fed  on  coarse 
grass.  At  home  the  fiual  disposition  of  the 
full-growu  Cheviots  is  to  be  sold  to  southern 
farmers  who  raise  from  them  a  crop  of  cross¬ 
bred  lambs  by  a  Leicester  ram,  aud,  fattening 
the  ewes  when  the  lambs  are  weaned, sell  both 
to  the  butchers,  turning  their  capital  with 
good  interest  within  a  year.  They  fatten 
readily  on  turnips  after  pasture  without  grain, 
and  dress  from  80  to  90  pounds  when  three 
years  old  Of  course,  tho  mutton  is  affected 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  quality  of  the 
food ;  but  if  they  can  got  the  same  sort  of  feed 
as  in  their  native  home,  their  meat  will  be 
equally  excellent. 

The  Cheviot  is  hornless,  with  head  and  legs 
white,  but  occasionally  dun  or  speckled.  The 
eyes  are  lively;  the  body  long,  set  upon  clean, 
fine  legs.  The  hind-quarters  aud  saddle  are 
full  aud  heavy:  the  fore-quarters  light,  as  in 
most  mountain  breeds.  In  habit  it  is  quiet,  do¬ 
cile  and  submissive  to  restraint. 

The  sections  best  adapted  to  them  iu  this 
country,  because  the  conditions  most  c  losely 
resemble  those  of  their  original  home,  are  the 
Northern  New  England  and  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mountains  as  well  as  the  Rockies  aud 
the  Cascade  Ranges,  and  especially  the  South¬ 
ern  mountain  region  from  West  Virginia  to 
Alabama.  Not  many  Cheviots  have  yet  been 
imported  into  this  country:  but  under  proper 
conditions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
prove  quite  profitable.  They  cross  well  with 
the  common  uative  sheep  and  the  best  of  the 
half-breeds  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 


WILL  IT  PAY  TO  HATCH  LATE  ? 


As  a  rule  but  few  chicks  are  hatched  after 
May  except  by  “accident.”  But  can  late- 
batched  chicks  be  made  to  pay  a  profit  ?  A 
glance  at  the  prices  last  year  shows  that  the 
highest  price  attained  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets,  m  April,  was  50  cents  per  pound  for 
chicks  weighing  L.  pound  or  less.  In  May 
tho  highest  price  was  55  cents:  in  June,  (4th) 
45  cents  ;  but  these  were  for  birds  two  pounds 
aud  over,  while  as  late  as  June  85  large  aud 
extra-quality  chicks  brought  33  cents  per 
pouud.  Going  into  J  uly.on  the  16th,  large  sold 
at  28  cents  per  pound  and  small  at  20  cents, 
and  on  the  86  th  prices  were  well  up,  the  large 
selling  at  22  cents  aud  the  small  at  20  cents. 
August  f.th  large  sold  at  80  cents  and  small  at 
19,  and  August  27th  fouud  prices  for  large 
up  to  19  cents  and  small  at  16  cents.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  year  on,  September  24th  witnessed 
large  sizes  at  17  cents  aud  small  at  15,  with  no 
reduction  iu  October  until  the  22nd  when 
prices  fell  one  eeut  a  pound.  Nov.  5th  extra 
brought  15  cents,  and  the  same  prices  ruled 
iu  December  until  the  10th  when  14  cents  was 
the  highest  price. 

Starting  on  the  new  year  we  find  prices  in 
January,  for  the  first  part  of  the  month,  16 
cents  for  large,  but  on  the  tSth  broilers 
weighing  from  tw  o  to  three  pounds  per  pair 
sold  at  27  cents  per  pound,  with  23  cents  per 
pound  for  those  weighing  from  four  to  five 
pou  la  I.-.,  and  15  cents  for  large  roosters.  Prices 
then  gradually  advanced  until  75  cents  were 
attained  in  April  ami  May,  for  broilers 
weighing  less  than  lla'  pound  each,  or  nearly 
331,  per  cent,  more  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  which  would  indicate  that 
last  year  was  unfavorable  for  prices.  Bear 
iu  mind  these  quotati  ins  are  for  wholesale 
lots,  but  of  the  best  quality. 


Has  mineral  or  rock  salt  any  advantage 
over  the  common  barrel  salt  of  commerce,  for 
saltiug  stock?  It  certainly  costs  twice  as 
much,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  go  more 
than  twice  as  far.  Besides  it  is  claimed,  it 
has  tonic  properties  other  salts  do  uot  possess. 
At  auy  rate,  stock  appear  to  like  it  better 
aud  lick  it  more.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
for  salting,  especially  beef,  say  it  binds  too 
much  aud  makes  tho  meat  hard  and  indigesti¬ 
ble.  Rock  or  mineral  salt  is  mined  iu  several 
places  in  this  couutry  aud  England.  That  of 
a  reddish  color  comes  frpm  the  other  side; 
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Can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  this?  The 
very  lowest  price  was  14  cents  and  that  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  usual  “glut”  of  adult  stock 
occurs,  yet  chickens  sold  for  twice  as  much 
as  adults.  If  chicks  are  hatched  in  June  they 
canyeach  the  market  weighing  two  pounds 
each  in  September,  and  if  hatched  in  July 
they  can  be  sold  in  October.  Last  September 
and  October,  as  stated  above,  the  prices  per 
pound  were  from  1(5  to  17  cents  for  large  and 
18  to  IS  cents  for  small.  This  leaves  80  cents 
for  a  chick  weiglnugtwo  pounds.  Now  comes 
the  question — will  it  pay  to  sell  a  two-pound 
chick  for  80  cents?  Let  us  take  the  cost,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  estimate:  supposing  only  50 
per  cent,  of  the  eggs  hatch  (which  isa  minimum 
estimate  for  summer)  aud  that  two  eggs  will 
cost  three  cents,  the  food  five  cents  for  each 
pound  of  chick,  making  10  cents,  interest  on 
capital  invested  in  hen  and  “incidentals,”  two 
cents,  or  a  total  of  15  cents.  To  lie  liberal,  let 
us  now  allow  five  cents  for  loss  and  interest 
on  capital  invested  in  land  and  buddings, 
aud  the  total  cost  is  30  cents  and  the  profit  10 
cents  per  chick.  True,  10  cents  is  but  a  small 
sum,  but  where  a  large  number  of  chicks  are 
hatched  quite  a  respectable  sum  may  be  made, 
while  our  estimate  of  costs  is  really  too  large. 

The  advantages  of  late  hatchiug  are  that 
the  cost  of  eggs  for  incubating  is  Jess  than  in 
winter;  a  smaller  amount  of  heat,  is  required: 
the  loss  will  be  less ;  the  chicks  will  grow  faster, 
they  can  he  cared  for  with  less  labor,  and  the 
food  required  is  less  than  in  cold  weather. 
“The  loss  wifi  be  less” — some  reader  may  sug¬ 
gest  lice.  True,  lice  are  the  great  obstacle, 
but  keep  the  pests  off.  No  systematic,  care¬ 
ful  poultry  mall  should  ever  fear  lice,  as  lice 
indicate  lack  of  care  and  attention.  Chicks 
hatched  in  September  and  October  bring  the 
highest  prices  in  January,  and  those  who  use 
brooders  (which  do  not  harbor  lice)  can  make 
late  hatchiug  pay  well. 


flmrjtl  topics. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


An  Invaluable  Book. — I  don’t  want  to 
intrude  upon  the  work  of  the  editors  of  the 
Rural  with  a  regular  “book  notice,”  but  I 
am  going  to  run  the  risk  of  the  obliterative 
blue  pencil  by  saying  that  for  two  weeks  I 
have  been  giving  nearly  every  spare  moment 
to  the  study  of  Professor  Storer’s  new  work 
“Agriculture  in  Some  of  its  Relations  with 
Chemistry,”  la  telj*  published  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  Y ork.  Since  the  issue  of 
Professor  Johnson’s  “How  Crops  Grow,”  and 
“How  Crops  feed,”  some  1(1  or  18  years  since, 
there  have  been  no  books  on  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence  possessing  auytbiug  like  the  importance 
and  value  of  these  two  handsome  and  solid  vol¬ 
umes,  issued  from  the  press  iu  America.  They 
are  plain  and  practical,  aud  they  discuss  care¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  all  the  most  pressing 
problems  connected  with  Jheir  subject,  with 
that  enlightened  common  sense  which  is 
yet  so  rare  among  men  of  equal  learning 
with  the  author.  They  do  not  solve  all 
our  puzzles,  but  they  throw  a  light  upon 
many  of  them,  which  will  be  an  effective 
aid  to  every  practical  farmer  who  will 
study  their  pages  as  they  should  be  stud¬ 
ied,  Few  books  of  this  class  have  so  little  of 
the  professional  tone,  and  so  much  every-day 
practical  applicability.  Some  may  think  the 
price  of  the  work,  85,  too  high,  compared  with 
many  other  books  of  similar  size,  but  it  is 
more  worth  it  to  an  intelligent  farmer  who 
loves  his  art,  than  anything  else  he  can  put 
the  same  money  into. 

Agricultural  Books.— This  mention  of 
price  brings  up  a  thought  which  seems  worth 
writing  down  hero.  It  used  to  be  asked  in 
England,  sneeringly,  “Who  reads  an  Ameri¬ 
can  book  ?”  I  am  sadly  afraid  there  is  reason 
for  a  like  question  to  be  asked  to-day  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  agricultural  works.  Notwithstanding 
the  large  proportion,  approaching  one-half, 
of  the  American  people  who  are  tilling  the 
soil,  the  circulation  of  even  the  best  books 
upon  agriculture  is  distressingly  small.  There 
are  educated  farmers  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  give  Professor  Storer’s  work  a  sale 
not  inferior  to  the  books  of  Mark  Twain  or 
Maria  Holley.  But  you  will  find  these  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  farm  houses,  where  you  will 
ask  in  vain  for  any  sort  of  an  agricultural 
book  or  even  an  agricultural  paper.  I 
do  not  object  to  these  mirth-provoking 
publications.  The  hard-working  people 
of  the  farm  need  something  of  that  sort,  if 
any  do.  But  I  do  think  it  a  pity  that  they 
should  be  so  much  more  conscious  of  such  a 
need  than  of  their  need  of  the  knowledge 
which  would  make  their  fields  laugh  with  har¬ 
vests  likely  to  infuse  a  much  more  lastiog 
cheerfulness  into  their  homes.  If  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  could  have  felt  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  circulation  for  Pro¬ 


fessor  Storer’s  work,  any  way  commensurate 
with  its  value,  and  with  the  immense  constit¬ 
uency  of  agriculture  iu  America,  they  would, 
no  doubc,  have  felt  justified  in  making  its 
price  much  less. 

The  Government  Seed  Shop.— While  de¬ 
nouncing  the  stupid  and  corrupting  abuse 
which  justly  excites  the  Rural’s  ire — the  con¬ 
tinuous  free  gift  of  common  seeds  to  a  few 
farmers  and  villagers  iu  the  interests  of  self- 
seeking  Congressmen, ’and  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  rest,  of  us — let  us  do  justice  to  the  really 
good  work  now  going  on  iu  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  same 
toning  up  which  is  noticeable  elsewhere, mani¬ 
fests  itself  there  iu  almost  every  division  of 
the  Department.  Especially  do  I  note  this  in 
the  pathological  divisions,  animal  and  botani¬ 
cal.  The  effective  study  of  the  diseases  of 
plants  and  animals  is  making  great  progress 
there:  while  in  the  entomological  division,  the 
equally  important  work  of  suppressing  injur¬ 
ious  insects  is  actively  and  intelligently  pur¬ 
sued.  In  the  direction  of  orchard  aud  vine¬ 
yard  work,  the  Department  is  urging  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  iusecticidal  and  fungicidal  spray¬ 
ings  that  promise  excellent  results.  If  the 
codling  moth  aud  the  black  scab  or  spot  can 
be  driven  from  our  apples, the  gain  will  be  im¬ 
mense  to  those  who  have  the  energy  to  do  the 
work  promptly  aud  well,  aud  will  give  them  a 
strong  aud  deserved  lead  over  all  shiftless 
competitors. 

A  Secretary  of  Agriculture.— Isn’t  the 
argument  that  if  we  admit  agriculture  to 
representation  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  we 
must  do  the  same  thing  for  dentistry,  rather 
thiD?  Logically,  such  a  proceeding  may  seem 
to  be  a  break  in  the  principle  upon  which-  the 
organization  of  the  Cabinet,  has  hitherto  been 
based ;  but  we  made  so  many  inroads  into  the 
logic,  of  republican  government  when  we 
broke  up  slavery,  aud  are  doing  the  same 
thing  in  other  matters  so  continually  without 
harm  that  this  argument  lacks  practical  im¬ 
portance.  The  people  may  be  trusted  to 
exercise  common  sense,  even  when  they  take 
occasional  illogical  short-cuts  to  good  ends. 
Nearly  all  European  governments  recognize 
that  overwhelming  importance  in  connection 
with  food-production  which  makes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  governmental  supervision  over 
agriculture  a  necessity.  This  necessity  is  re¬ 
cognized  in  a  multitude  of  ways  at.  every  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  and  the  more  formal  recog¬ 
nition  involved  in  a  full  Secretaryship  for  the 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  if  not 
logical  from  one  point  of  view,  is  entirely  so 
from  that  other  one  which  has  already  long 
been  taken  and  acted  upon  in  many  ways. 
As  for  dentistry,  I  know  by  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  a  raau  can  live  and  keep  fat  without 
teeth,  but  I  defy  him  to  do  so  long  without 
victuals. 

Will  It  Do  Any  Good?— Here  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  question  to  be  dealt  with.  I  thiuk  there 
can  be  very  little  solid  ground  for  doubt  on 
this  question.  To  dignify  agriculture  iu  the 
Cabinet, — to  make  its  governmental  repre¬ 
sentative  an  equal  in  the  councils  of  the 
Chief  Executive  with  bis  other  aids — must 
confer  upon  our  greatest  industry  the  very 
thiug  it  most  lacks.  It  will  not  only  put  the 
seal  of  dignity  upon  agriculture  officially  re¬ 
garded,  but  it  will  dignify  our  art  to  those 
who  practice  it.  Everywhere  else  but  in 
America  the  ownership  of  land  is  a  social  dis¬ 
tinction  in  itself.  Here,  the  common  farmer 
is  leveled  in  general  esteem  almost  with  the 
common  laborer, — hardly  so  high  as  the 
journeyman  mechanic.  To  recognize  ours  as 
the  highest  of  industrial  calliugs— the  only 
one,  outside  of  the  military,  officially  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  body  politic— is  to  give  a  mighty 
boost  to  the  self-respect  which  is  such  a  moral 
force,  and  so  lamentably  deficient  amongst 
farmers  generally. 


Agricultural  Colleges.— The  Rural  has 
been  discussing  these  institutions  considerably 
of  late,  ami  both  sides  have  had  something  to 
say  about  them.  The  original  design,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  bill  endowing  them,  was  excel¬ 
lent.  The  difficulty  iu  regard  to  them  has 
been  that  they  came  before  the  need  of  them 
was  recognized  among  those  whom  they  were 
designed  to  benefit.  The  natural  result  has 
been  that  they  have  not  been  protected  from 
falling  a  prey  to  needy  adventurers  In  the 
teaching  profession,  who,  knowing  uo  other 
models,  and  without  any  motive  or  knowledge 
qualifying  them  for  the  task,  have  shaped 
them  upon  the  lines  of  the  literary  colleges. 
How  ridiculous,  these  “freshmen,”  “sopho¬ 
mores,”  “juniors”  and  “seniors,”  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  school,  and  how  much  worse  than  ridicu¬ 
lous  the  scholastic  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
trying  to  deal  with  the  daily  work  of  modern 
farmers  aud  mechanics  I  What  we  want  is  to 
clean  out  the  smug  D.  D.’s  aud  the  pimply¬ 
faced  “Professors,”  and  put  in  their  places 
men  who  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  lacks  in 


learning  among  men  and  women  who  have  to 
grapple  daily  with  the  world’s  work  in  this 
busy  age.  The  money  for  this  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  intelligently  spent  in  schools  like  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Whenever  aud  wherever  the  same  is  or  can  be 
said  of  agricultural  schools,  the  same  over* 
flow  of  pupils  aud  the  same  inflow  of  endow¬ 
ments  will  follow.  Trust  the  people  to  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it.  They  may  not 
know  how  to  set  it  up,  or  set  it  agoing,  but 
*  they  will  know  how  to  make  use  of  it,  every 
time. 


RUMINATION. 

HENRY  STEWART. 


“An  OldlFarmer’s”  remarks  about  insurance 
are  well  worthy  of  thought  and  action.  But 
why  do  farmers  continue  to  pay  these  extrava¬ 
gant  rates  for  this  indispensable  service?  In¬ 
surance  cannot  be  avoided.  No  reasonable 
man  can  afford  to  run  the  risks  of  the  loss  of 
all  his  personal  property  by  fire.  There  is, 
however,  no  necessity  for  employing  presi¬ 
dents  and  otbor  officers  with  high  salaries  and 
costly  offices  mid  a  host  of  agents  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  which  farmers  can  better  do  for  them¬ 
selves.  A  farmer  might  as  well  employ  all 
these  men  to  do  his  plowing  and  farm  work. 
A  cooperative  mutual  farmers’  insurance  as¬ 
sociation  does  this  service  for  its  exact  cost. 
If  a  barn  is  destroyed  the  members  are  as¬ 
sessed  for  the  amount  of  the  loss  aud  the  small 
expenses  connected  with  the  adjustment.  A 
small  yearly  fee  is  paid  to  compensate  the  only 
paid  officer,  the  Secretary,  who  does  the  office 
work,  and  in  many  cases  the  subscription  is 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  losses  for  a  period  of 
years.  During  six  years  iu  which  I  was  a 
member  of  such  an  association  only  one  loss 
was  incurred,  and  the  accumulated  yearly 
fees  of  50  cents  per  81,000  insured,  paid  this. 
For  one  dollar  yearly  tuy  barn  was  covered 
by  $2,000  insurance.  Several  of  these  mutuul 
insurance  associations  are  is  existence,  and  all 
are  prosperous  and  exceedingly  economical. 
The  same  principle  is  now  applied  to  life  in¬ 
surance  and  a  farmer  can  Lave  a  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  in  case 
of  his  unexpected  death,  at  the  exact  cost  of  it. 


Professor  Morrow  is  amply  justified  in  bis 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  profits  of  farming. 
What  are  profits?  They  are  the  net  returns 
from  any  business  or  labor,  not  counting  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  time  or  household  and  per¬ 
sonal  expenses.  A  farmer  supports  his  fam¬ 
ily  iu  great  part, and  has  the  use  of  a  bouse  and 
horses  and  carriage  from  his  farm;  all  this 
would  cost  at  a  moderate  estimate  from  $1,500 
to  $2,000  in  any  town  or  city.  He  has,  iu  ad¬ 
dition,  a  certain  income  which  meets  all  his 
other  expenses.  His  property  is  absolutely 
safe,  aud  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  homestead  in¬ 
sured  aud  is  economical  he  need  not  worry  or 
lie  awake  nights  fretting  over  anticipated  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  sum  of  all  these  advantages  is 
his  profits.  He  has  no  business  to  charge  the 
farm  with  wages  for  himself,  feed  for  his 
horses,  seeds,  manure  for  the  garden,  or  with 
seed  grown  by  himself  from  former  crops, 
while  ignoring  house  rent,  living  expenses 
and  other  advantages,  and  yet  say  his  profits 
are  unsatisfactory.  Nine  out  of  ten  business 
men  don’t  do  as  well  as  this,  and  Off  out  of  100 
clerks  and  employ ds  in  cities  do  not  do  as 
well.  Fanning  is  the  fundamental  interest  of 
the  world;  it  supplies  the  world  with  food  aud 
clothing  aud  therefore  cauuot  be  unprofitable 
in  the  long  run. 

The  pages  devoted  to  Women’s  Work  and 
Domestic  Economy  are  full  of  interest.  But 
why  do  we  not  hear  something  about ‘men’s 
work  iu  the  household?  Mon  and  boys  can  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  wives,  mothers, 
daughters  aud  sisters  in  this  common  service. 
A  man’s  duties  do  not  end  iu  the  barn  and  the 
field.  “He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
household  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  So  the 
Scriptures  inform  us.  The  husband-man  is  the 
natural  provider  of  the  household  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  have  constant  oversight  over  the  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  and  not  wait  until  he  is  asked 
a  dozen  times  to  make  the  necessary  provision. 
First,  every  convenience  for  lightening  the 
labor  of  the  housekeepers  should  be  furnished, 
ainplo  water  supply,  fuel  kept  under  cover, 
a  bandy  wash-house  with  stationary  tubs, 
boiler,  water,  and  drains,  a  convenient  and 
well  kept  retiring  closet,  a  protecting  porch 
forthekitchen  door, wood  boxes  in  the  kitchen, 
a  well  arranged  milk  cellar  or  house.  AJ1 
those  at  least  are  as  necessary  as  the  daily 
food,  and  no  man  or  boy  should  sit  down  to 
breakfast  until  the  wood  box  is  supplied  with 
the  best  of  fuel,  fine  and  coarse, with  dry  kind¬ 
ling,  aud  the  water  pails  are  replenished.  The 
family  peace  and  happiness  depend  upou  the 
strict  aud  prompt  performance  of  every  duty, 
and  when  the  wife  and  mother  is  happy  and 
contented  gentle  peace  reigns,  aud  happiness 
blesseth  the  household. 


farm  (Topics. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  FARMERS. 


Beware  of  too  much  land.  Ten  acres,  with 
all  facilities  for  the  best  cultivation,  will 
yield  better  returns  than  It), 000  acres  without 
brains,  labor,  aud  capital  to  correspond.  In 
all  farm  buildings  and  fences  study  utility, 
harmony,  aud  elegance.  Build  substantially, 
aud  in  accordance  with  your  means. 

Have  all  your  live  stock  of  a  good  quality, 
suited  to  your  locality,  and  to  the  needs  of 
your  farm;  keep  uo  unprofitable  stock. 

Select  all  fruit  trees,  plants,  and  vines,  with 
special  reference  to  your  climate,  soil,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  home  use. 

Use  the  same  judgment  in  procuring  seeds 
not  neglecting  flower  seeds.  Study  the  cata¬ 
logues  and  choose  carefully. 

Keep  a  good  variety  of  the  best  farming 
implements.  Always  have  them  in  thorough 
working  order  and  keep  them  well  oiled  aud 
sheltered  when  not  in  use. 

Do  not  rely  upon  traveling  agents  for  seeds, 
plants,  stock,  tools,  or  fertilizers;  but  consult 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  periodicals. 

A  very  important  item  upon  the  farm  is 
proper  food.  It  should  be  abundant,  varied 
and  suitable.  Apply  this  item  to  the  land,  to 
the  live  stock  and  to  the  household. 

Feed  the  laud  with  the  best  fertilizers  you 
cau  obtain,  suited  to  your  own  particular 
soil,  always  remembering  that  much  of  the 
very  best  for  all  purposes  should  be  produced 
ou  the  farm. 

Feed  the  live  stock  well  at  all  times,  with 
regularity  and  cleanliness,  and  especially  at 
critical  seasons  of  the  year,  or  periods  of 
life. 

Above  all,  feed  the  household  well,  with  as 
much  variety  as  possible,  considering  a  liberal 
allowance  of  good  fruit  indispensable. 

Feed  the  intellect  and  soul,  as  well  as  the 
muscles;  do  not  let  a  single  individual  under 
your  control  be  a  giant  iu  physical  force  and 
a  pigmy  iu  intellect  ami  morality.  To  this 
end,  always  be  well  supplied  with  the  best 
agricultural  papers,  aud,  in  additiou,  have  a 
good  and  varied  supply  of  other  literature, 
some  of  which  shall  be  interesting  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  each  member  of  the  household,  in¬ 
cluding  all  hired  help.  The  farmer  is  respon¬ 
sible,  in  a  measure,  for  the  whole  well-being 
of  every  employee,  and  there  is  service  which 
no  amount  of  money  can  buy. 

Keep  every  part  of  the  farm  as  clear  of 
weeds  as  possible,  paying  close  attention  iu 
this  respect  to  road  sides  and  fence-rows. 

Be  vigilant,  persevering  aud  exact  iu  what¬ 
ever  is  to  be  done.  “Have  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  in  its  place.”  Have  a 
time  for  every  duty,  ami  let  it  be  done  in  its 
appropriate  time. 

In  all  the  work  of  the  farm  show  yourself  a 
leader  and  master.  Do  uot  say  “Go”  as  often 
as  “Cornel” 

Be  sure  in  winter  to  provide  a  full  supply  of 
fuel  for  the  year  to  come :  it  is  hard  work  cut- 
tiug  up  old  rails  in  harvest  time. 

Do  not  fail  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  all 
money  received  and  expended  iu  the  interest 
of  the  farm;  it  will  help  you  greatly  to  learn 
how  to  farm  profitably. 

Attend  the  agricultural  fairs  of  your  county 
and  State,  and  make  them  of  practical  value. 

Besides  cultivating  the  soil,  cultivate  the 
society  of  your  neighbors.  Be  social,  cheer¬ 
ful,  courteous,  aud  agreeable;  aud  “to  do  good 
and  communicate  forget  uot.” 

Let  your  influence  be  felt  on  the  side  of 
truth,  justice  aud  the  common  weal.  To  this 
end  give  vigorous  aid  to  sustain  good  schools, 
good  churches  aud  good  government. 

Guard  strictly  against  waste.  “Gather  up 
the  fray  mentis  that  nothing  be  lost."  This 
may  be  applied  specially  to  the  making  and 
saving  of  manures.  How  often  wo  have  seen 
the  essential  strength  of  the  manure  Leap  pol¬ 
luting  the  roadside  and  small  streams  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  piles  of  oyster  shells,  bones,  old  boots 
and  other  rubbish  disfiguring  tbe  highway; 
ashes,  soapsuds,  soot  aud  other  waste  material 
—so  miscalled — adorniug  the  back-yard, 
when  a  little  time  and  labor  would  convert 
all  into  valuable  plant- food  and  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  both  tbe  neatness  and  health  of  tbe 
premises.  But  most  precious  are  tbe  frag¬ 
ments  of  time.  “Time  is  money,”  and  these 
fragments  should  not  be  squandered  but  put 
at  interest. 

Iu  these  intervals  of  time,  when  busy  sea¬ 
sons  are  over,  the  farmer  is  tempted  for  re¬ 
creation  and  society  to  spend  minutes  and 
sometimes  hours,  at  tbe  village  store,  or  other 
place,  with  no  definite  object  In  view,  it  is 
these  fragments  of  time,  leisure  moments,  in 
which  tbe  papers  should  be  read  and  studied; 
tbe  work  of  the  season  reviewed;  mistakes  and 
successes  noted  down,  with  tbe  reasons  for 


either,  as  far  as  known,  and  a  record  made 
for  future  reference. 

Plans  for  future  work  should  be  prepared, 
tools,  implements  and  harness  inspected,  and 
needed  repairs  made.  All  stock  should  be 
carefully  looked  after. 

Then,  having  taken  care  to  provide  for  the 
social  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  home  cir¬ 
cle,  make  yourself  one  of  that  circle  and  enter 
heartily  into  its  comfort  and  social  enjoyment. 

CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Soiling  Notes  — For  years  the  Rural  has 
urged  farmers  to  sow  a  small  piece  of  rye 
near  the  barn  so  that  the  cattle  can  get  a 
green  bite  early  in  the  spring.  I  tried  it  last 
year  and  it  paid  so  well  that  I  shall  never  stop 
the  practice.  There  is  no  telling  how  the  cat¬ 
tle  enjoyed  it.  An  armful  or  so  cut  for  the 
horses  went  where  it  did  good.  Now,  if  I  had 
a  good  patch  of  Orchard  Grass  to  cut  till  the 
clover  comes  along,  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  I 
should  keep  my  cows  in  the  barn  all  day  and 
feed  out  the  stalks  of  the  sweet  corn  later  in 
the  season.  a.  b.  henry. 

Morris  Co. ,  N.  J. 

On  page  3:24  the  Rural  speaks  of  its  early 
advocacy  of  lint  cultivation  and  drilling  in  of 
corn.  Inquiry  is  made  for  an  earlier  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  plan.  Mi\  A.  C.  Tower,  of  this 
county,  has  been  for  years  an  earnest  worker 
for  the  adoption  of  this  system,  and  15  years 
ago  invented  a  cultivator  designed  specially 
to  Cultivate  Shallow.  SAMUEL  EDWARDS. 

La  Salle  Co.,  Ill. 

Against  the  Seed  Bureau. — I  have 
watched  with  much  interest  the  views  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  regard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  have  long  known  that  the  farmer  had  only 
the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  politicians’  table, 
and  I  now  believe  as  a  majority  they  are  con¬ 
tent  with  them.  If  the  Department  was 
properly  managed  in  a  business-like  manner, 
by  appointing  to  the  offices  in  it,  our  most 
practical  farmers  and  seedsmen,  and  they 
used  the  means  at  their  command  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  modes  of  farming,  new  and  improved 
seeds,  improved  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle,  as 
well  as  the  study  and  cure  of  all  diseases 
which  afflict  our  domestic  animals,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
farmer.  But  let  us  see  how  it.  is  managed: — 
First  by  appointing  to  the  positions,  not  farm¬ 
ers,  but  the  politicians  who  have  secured  most 
votes  for  the  party  which  may  be  in  power. 
These  politicians  are  liberally  paid,  uot  to 
promote  the  cause  of  agriculture,  but  the 
political  iu  to  rests  of  their  party.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  what  do  these  men  show  as  the 
result  of  their  experiments  in  agriculture?  A 
lot  of  seeds,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  pur¬ 
chased  from  some  favored  seedsman  without 
reference  to  their  value.  These  are  put  up  in 
five  ceut  papers  and  sent  to*  farmers  by  men 
iu  ofiiee,  who  hope  by  this  means  to  get  the 
farmers’  vote.  Whit  are  the  seeds?  Long 
Blood  Beet,  Strap-leaf  Turnip,  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage,  Orange  Carrots  uud  beaus  that  our 
fathers  aud  grandfathers  raised  from  time 
immemorial,  with  the  humble  request  that  we 
test  them  and  report  as  to  their  earliness, 
productiveness,  etc.  Now  let  us  be  as  charit¬ 
able  as  possible  with  these  men  aud  suppose 
they  do  not  know  nay  better;  but  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  they  did  not  kuow  “beaus”  so  far 
as  agriculture  is  concerned.  Farmers,  let  us 
demand  that,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
be  managed  iu  a  business-like  munuer  iu  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  or  be  abolished.  Let 
not  your  eyes  be  blinded  by  a  few  papers  of 
seeds  which  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  a 
pound  at  any  seed  store.  EMMONS  pond. 
Green  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tricking  the  Cut-worm.— Some  of  my 
choicest  seedling  plants  have  been  cut  off  aud 
destroyed  by  cut-worms  soon  after  planting. 

I  have  stopped  this  work  with  pieces  of  glass. 
The  pieces  are  cut  about  throe  inches  square. 
These  are  put  around  each  plant,  standing 
them  up  edgewise  and  pressing  them  into  the 
grouud  just  enough  to  keep  them  standing. 
Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  edges  close  together. 
Unless  there  is  a  worm  inside,  the  little  plant 
is  safe,  for  the  worms  cannot  climb  the  glass. 
Charlotte,  Vt.  j.  t.  macomber. 


fix  I'D  Crops. 
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DOES  CLOVER  ENRICH  THE  LAND? 

SIR  J.  B.  LAWES. 

The  extract  from  the  New  York  Times 
which  the  lie  ual  has  sent  me  is,  iu  a  sense, 
both  true  and  not  tme.  The  writer  says  that 
it  is  “a  mischievous  error  to  say  that,  a  crop 
of  clover  loaves  the  soil  richer  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  was  sown.”  Assuming  it  to  be 
an  established  fact  that  the  source  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  is  the  soil  and  that  none  is  derived 


from  the  air,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that 
to  remove  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  crop  of  clover  grown  upon  an 
acre  of  land,  leaves  the  whole  volume  of  soil 
so  much  poorer,  even  though  there  is  evideuce 
that  the  surface  soil  has  become  richer  in  ni¬ 
trogen.  Still  in  our  present  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  the  composition  of  soils,  we 
cannot  help  being  influenced  by  the  amount 
of  actual  food  in  our  soils.  Even  upon  a  soil 
from  which  crops  have  been  removed  for  over 
30  years  and  which  has  received  no  manure 
during  the  whole  of  the  period,most  luxuriant 
crops  of  clover  have  been  obtained  by  us, 
merely  because  clover  was  not  one  of  tbo 
crops  grown  and  clover  food  (whatever  that 
may  be)  hail  accumulated,  although  the  soil 
had  all  the  time  been  losing  its  fertility.  We 
find  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  nitric  acid  which  we  find 
in  some  of  our  soils  after  they  have  grown  a 
leguminous  crop.  Although  there  may  he 
difficulty  iu  tracing  the  source  of  this  nitric 
acid,  the  fact  that  it  exists  clearly  explains 
the  beneficial  effect  obtained  by  the  growth 
of  these  crops. 

Rothamsted,  England. 

CORN  RAISING  IN  TEXAS. 


In  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  14,  page  3:24,  the  Ed¬ 
itor  speaks  of  his  method  of  planting  corn. 
When  I  came  to  Central  Texas,  37  years  since, 
I  prepared  the  land  for  com  and  planted  on 
ridges;  but  soon  learned  that-  would  not  do  to 
stand  such  droughts  as  we  sometimes  have. 
We  now  break  up  laud  deep  in  the  fall,  leave 
it  rough  until  plauting  time,  then  smooth  or 
level  it  down;  then  furrow  it  out  deep  with 
a  two-horso  plow,  drop  the  coru  with  a  plant¬ 
er,  cover  it  in  this  furrow  just  deep  enough  to 
keep  it  moist  until  it  comes  up.  Then  we  cul¬ 
tivate  with  a  oue-horse  diamoud-tooth  culti¬ 
vator  or  a  two-horse  sulky  with  fenders  on 
just  so  as  to  let  enough  soil  go  down  around 
the  plant  but  uot  to  cover  it;  then  by  a  second 
cultivating  the  furrow  will  be  nearly  level  with 
the  soil,  and  the  third  will  fill  it  up.  By  such 
a  system  and  frequent  level  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  from  cracking 
or  baking,  we  find  the  crop  withstands 
drought  best,  aud  does  not  sucker  as  it  does 
iu  shallow  planting.  We  have  just  been  try¬ 
ing  to  thin  ours,  and  find  it  so  firmly  and  deep¬ 
ly  rooted  that  we  cauuot  pull  it  up.  It  will 
break  every  time  before  starting.  We  have 
concluded  to  let  it  stand  awhile  until  larger 
aud  jointed,  and  if  we  cannot  then  pull  it  up 
we  will  have  to  break  or  cut  it  off  low  down 
as  best  we  can,  to  thin  it  a.  m.  ramsey. 

Burnet  Co.,  Texas. 

Death  to  the  Potato  Beetle.— The  fight 
with  the  potato  beetle  has  to  be  renewed  every 
year.  Half  a  dozen  methods  for  killing  the 
pests  are  reported  Many  large  growers  prac¬ 
tice  hand-picking  and  flud  it  so  effective  that 
they  continue  the  practice  from  year  to  year, 
We  have  had  the  best  results  with  Paris-green 
and  plaster.  Many  prefer  the  water  mixture 
or  solutiou  of  Paris-green  and  London-purple; 
but  for  reasons  which  we  have  frequently 
given,  we  prefer  the  dry  mixture.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  Paris-green  well  mixed  with  two 
pailfuls  of  plaster  will  do  excellent  work.  It 
eau  be  mixed  on  the  barn  floor  with  a  hoe  or 
rake  or  iu  a  machine  like  a  Blanchard  churn. 
The  mixture  is  dusted  thickly  upon  the  plants 
iu  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  wet,  or  just 
after  a  rain.  A  muslin  bag  on  the  end  of  a 
stick  is  useful  for  this  work  and  several  tin 
“shakers”  are  made  aud  for  sale  at  most  seed 
stores. 


farm  (Jr  column) . 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  CUT  HAY? 

This  question  comes  up  for  discussion  every 
year,  aud  both  early  aud  late  cutting  have 
strong  advocates.  As  a  rule,  farmers  wait  too 
long  before  cutting  hay.  They  are  too  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  an  added  bulk,  and  let  the  grass 
get  woody  and  harsh.  Of  two  evils,  cuttiug 
too  early  and  too  late,  the  latter  is  the  worse. 
To  strike  the  condition  of  the  grass  that  Is  just 
right  requires  a  long  experience.  A  good 
hay-maker  scorns  to  know  instinctively  when 
to  start  the  mower.  This  instinct  is  nothing 
but  the  unconscious  result,  of  many  years  of 
experiment.  Two  years  ago  the  Rural  gave 
the  views  of  a  number  of  farmers  ami  scien¬ 
tists  on  this  subject.  The  matter  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  us  iu  giving  brief 
synopses  of  their  opinions. 

Professor  J.  W.  Sanborn,  after  experiment¬ 
ing  with  both  weighing  aud  feeding  early  and 
late-cut.  hay,  writes  that  he  would  cut  Timo¬ 
thy  after  it  has  gone  out  of  bloom  and  after 
the  seed  is  well  formed.  Clover,  he  says,  can 
be  cut  after  the  heads  are  browned.  Early- 
cut  hay,  he  thinks,  will  excel  late-cut  in  the 
quantity  of  milk  per  pound  of  hay,and  also  iu 


the  color  and  flavor  of  the  butter,  but  it  will 
be  inferior  in  value  for  maintaining  the  cow, 
and  about  even  as  to  the  total  amount  of  but¬ 
ter  from  a  given  amount  of  hay.  On  the 
whole  less  butter  will  be  made  from  an  acre 
of  early-cut  hay  than  from  an  acre 
of  late-cut,  but  makers  of  gilt-edged  butter 
will  always  prefer  to  cut  early. 

Waldo  F.  Brown  would  cut  clover  when 
half  the  heads  have  turned  brown.  If  it  is 
not  cut  soon  after  this,  he  believes  that  it 
rapidly  deteriorates. 

D.  W.  Smith  would  cut  just  after  the  bloom 
is  off  the  Timothy  aud  while  the  clover  is  in 
full  bloom— not  the  seed  bloom.  He  finds  that 
cows  seem  to  prefer  the  early  cut  hay,  while 
horses  prefer  that  which  is  cut  later. 

Daniel  Batchelor  claims  that  the  nearer  the 
hay  resembles  greeen  grass,  the  better  it  is  for 
all  economic  purposes.  Hence  grass  should  be 
cut  early,  while  it  is  sweet  and  tender,  before 
the  seeds  are  formed.  Hay  should  be  “dried 
grass.” 

L.  N.  Bonham  would  out  Timothy  while  the 
seed  is  in  the  dough— soon  after  the  bloom  is 
off.  If  cut  before  blooming,  he  considers  the 
work  of  curing  increased  and  the  weight  of 
hay  lessened  by  30  per  cent.  He  would  cut 
clover  when  in  full  bloom  which  state  does  not 
usually  occur  until  about  one-fourth  of  the 
blossoms  turn  brown. 

F.  P.  Root  says  clover  should  be  cut  when 
fully  in  blossom  and  before  any  heads  are 
snuffed.  The  Timothy  intermixed  will  not  be 
at  full  maturity,  or  in  full  blossom,  but  will 
make  better  and  sweeter  hay  than  when 
further  advanced. 

Thus  we  see  that  authorities  differ  in  this 
matter,  with  good  reasons  on  both  sides.  The 
“new  school”  writers  argue  that  early-cut  hay 
more  than  makes  up  in  qualit3r  what  it  may 
possibly  lack  in  quantity.  1  hose  who  cut  hay 
late  are  the  most  numerous,  still  every  year 
brings  new  advocates  of  early  cutting.  If 
farmers  would  try  a  little  experiment  this 
year — cutting  a  part  of  their  hay  earlier  than 
usual  and  comparing  it  with  that  cut  late— 
they  might  prove  to  themselves  some  valuable 
points.  Let  the  cattle  decide  the  matter  to 
their  own  satisfaction. 


CUHvflricitltm'ftl. 


THE  NORWAY  SPRUCE  AND  BALSAM 
FIR. 


»  william  falconer. 

Nowhere  in  America  are  trees  more  ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  than  they  are  on  this— Dosoris 
—island.  We  study  their  needs,  and  so  far 
as  we  can,  supply  them.  With  surface  dress¬ 
ings  of  barn-yard  manure  we  feed  the  hun¬ 
gry,  and  from  the  water-barrel  cheer  the 
thirsty;  we  keep  the  grass  about  them  al¬ 
ways  short,  and  the  ground  under  the 
branches  clean  at  all  times  and  mulched  in 
summer.  We  endeavor  to  preserve  u  well  aud 
evenly  furnished  aud  baudsomel}*  propor¬ 
tioned  form  from  the  base  up :  and  it  is  not  an 
annual,  biennial  or  occasional  trimming  that 
we  exercise,  but  continual  vigilance,  and  at 
once  shorten  or  remove  the  smallest  shoots  that 
mar  the  symmetry  or  beauty  of  the  tree  or 
tend  to  its  discomfort,  and  suffer  not  a  dead 
or  dying  twig  within  our  reach.  Purt  of  our 
land  is  very  sandy  and  dry,  part  sandy,  but 
well  enriched,  part  good  soil  and  part  rich 
“filled-in”  loam.  The  place  is  open  on  all 
sides,  but  in  some  parts  sheltered  by  trees  and 
undulations.  Our  collection  of  spruces  and 
other  trees  is  quite  eutensive. 

We  have  many  Norway  Spruces,  typical 
and  fixed  varieties,  but  of  all  the  hardy  ever¬ 
green  trees  on  this  estate  the  common  Norway 
Spruce  is  the  meanest  in  appearance  and  the 
most  ungrateful  for  the  indulgence  given  it. 
Within  the  reach  of  salt  water  spray  we 
have  failed  to  get  it  to  live  at  all;  unsheltered 
against  our  prevailing  northwest  winds  of 
winter  it  gets  sadly  damaged,  and  its  branches 
on  the  wiudwnrd  side  much  killed  or  defoliated. 
Used  in  mixture  with  White.  Segue,  Red, 
Pitch.  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines  and  White 
Spruces.in  a  shelter-belt  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  our  orchard  the  Norways  had  so 
many  branches  killed  on  the  cold  side  that  we 
now  have  cut  out  most  of  the  trees.  On  the 
neighboring  mainland  t  here  are  large  old  trees 
growing  in  capital  loamy  moist  grouud. 
Their  branches  have  a  rather  naked  appear¬ 
ance  and  are  full  of  dead,  twiggy  growth  and 
the  trees  present  a  gaunt,  forbkhliug  look. 
Look  at  them  on  the  Stewart  estate  at  Garden 
City.  The  plants  are  young  and  should  be 
well,  but  there  are  no  comely  trees  among 
them.  Visit  the  Central  Park,  New  York, 
aud  see  the  Norways  there,  large  trees  and  in 
quautity ;  but  what  a  wretched  lot  they  are ! 
Not  a  decent  tree  among  them  1 — wierd  and 
worn-out,  brown  as  a  berry  from  the  summit 
to  the  ground  and  “alive”»with  red  .spider. 


But  the  Norway  is  a  ready  grower,  easy  to 
raise  and  get  up  a  stock  of,  easy  to  transplant, 
pretty  when  quite  young,  and  in  the  nursery 
rows  it  has  always  a  well-furnished,  thrifty, 
good  look  about  it,  that  will  commend  it  to 
inexperienced  buyers.  It  makes  a  good  hedge 
plant.  As  masses  or  supernumeraries  in  plan¬ 
tations  it  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 
But  hereabout,  anyway,  it  is  unfitted  for  per¬ 
manent  use  in  ornamental  gardening.  So  far 
as  hardiness  is  concerned,  it  is  nowhere  the 
equal  of  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce— Picea 
pungens— nor  does  it  bear  up  against  winter 
winds  so  well  as  do  the  Tiger-tail  Spruce  (P. 
polita),  the  White  Spruce  (P.  alba),  or  the 
Douglas  Fir  (Pseiulotsuga  Douglasii)  of  the 
Colorado  Mountains.  And  so  far  as  its  cheap¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  I  do  believe  there  is  more 
lasting  pleasure,  even  to  the  poorest  among 
us,  in  Maxwell’s  Golden,  Colorado  Blue  or 
Tiger-tail  Spruce,  costing  §1  each,  than  in  a 
Norway  at  25  cents. 

Mr.  Hicks,  p.  336,  tells  ns  that  there  “are 
many  new  and,  as  yet,  but  little  tested  ever¬ 
greens  iu  the  nurseries,  protected  by  ever¬ 
greens  and  other  trees,  that,  when  exposed  to 
our  changeable  climate,  *  *  *  in  the  open 
lawns  or  fields,  grievously  disappoint  the 
planter.”  Maybe  so ;  but  we  have  many  kinds 
well  tested  that  the  planter  can  safely  depend 
on  as  being  more  beautiful  and  of  more  last¬ 
ing  beauty  and  better  able  to  survive,  unhurt, 
exposure  in  our  fields  and  lawns  than  is  the 
Norway  Spruce. 

The  Balsam  Fir  is  another  easily  gotten 
np  and  cheap  tree,  that  under  any  fair  condi¬ 
tions  at  all  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
nursery  plants.  But  how  deceptive!  It  hasn’t 
left  the  nursery  many  years  before  its  youth¬ 
ful  beauty  fades  and  it  becomes  and  is  ever 
afterwards  one  of  the  most  miserable-appear¬ 
ing  evergreens  that  you  can  have  inside  your 
garden  fence.  Never,  in  private  garden, 
public  park  or  arboretum  or  nursery,  have  I 
seen  a  well-furnished,  handsome  specimen  of 
it  even  20  feet  in  hight. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  br  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  ou  aseparale  piece  of  paper.] 


UNLOADING  HAY. 

R.  T.  R.  (address  mislaid). — What  is  the 
best  way  to  unload  hay  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  best  way,  by  all  odds,  where  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit,  is  to  drive  or  draw,  by 
rope  and  pulley,  the  wagon  and  load  into  the 
very  top  of  the  barn.  Some  have  the  track 
so  that  either  side  can  be  elevated  at  will; 
this  cants  the  load  so  that  it  can  be  discharged 
to  one  side  by  a  very  little  labor.  Others  do 
not  elevate  the  track,  bat  tie  the  ends  of  three 
ropes  to  one  side  of  the  .wagon-rack  and  the 
other  three  ends  of  the  three  ropes  to  a  2x4 
scantling,  one  rope  being  near  each  end  and 
the  other  near  the  middle.  These  three  short 
ropes  tied  to  one  outside  bar  of  the  rack  are 
long  enough  to  admit  the  seautling.  to  which 
the  other  ends  are  attached,  to  hang  on  the 
outside  and  a  little  below  the  outside  bar  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rack.  The  load  is  thrown 
off  sidewise  by  the  horses  pulling  on  one  end 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  forrr)  of 


SK>n  and  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

■  ^  from  — ^ — 

Pimples  to  Scrofula. 


O  KIN  TORTURES  OF  A  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE- 
O  lie  vet  I  by  a  warm  bath  wlrta  Ccncunx  Soap,  a  real 


Skin  Beautlflcr,  ami  a  .tingle  application  of  Cuticcra, 
the  great  .8  km  Cure, 

This  repeated  dally,  with  twit  of  three  doses  of  Cirn- 
ccra  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  to  keep  the 
blood  cool,  the  perspiration  pure  and  unlrrl tuting,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  aud  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  pruri¬ 
tus  seal  I  head,  daudruff.  ami  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  amt  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  htur,  when  physicians 
and  nil  known  remedies  fall. 

sold  e*<ry  where.  Price,  Ccncciu.  50c.:  Rfsolvknt- 
$1.  Soap.  35c.  Prepared  by  the  Potteb  Daua  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


PT'Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.’’ 


PIM 


PLUS,  black  heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre¬ 
vented  by  Cuticuba  Medicated  Soap, 


( Continued  from  page  369.) 


of  a  rope  which  runs  over  a  pulley  or  sheave 
fastened  high  up,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  scantling  which  has  the  three 
cross  ropes  running  under  the  l  ay.  If  1  had 
much  bay  in  a  large  barn  l  would  spend  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  building  a  trestle,  if  there 
was  no  side-lull,  in  order  to  be  able  to  unload 
hay  and  grain  in  this,  the  cheapest,  most  ex¬ 
peditious,  and  common-sense  way.  The  Van 
Sickle  hay  and  graiu  unloader  uses  slings  and 
no  forks  and  unloads  very  admirably  both 
loose  and  bound  material.  The  entire  rig  set 
up  costs  about  $50,  and  when  set  up  it  re¬ 
quires  skill  to  operate  it.  Too  often  quite  a 
per  cent,  of  the  hay  after  unloading  is  found 
on  the  floor  instead  of  in  the  mow.  This 
comes  from  the  necessity  of  tearing  the  load 
more  or  less  to  pieces  as  each  forkful  is  lifted, 
and  from  the  uncertain  quantity  the  fork 
takes,  or  partly  takes,  at  each  load.  If  the 
hay  averages  short  the  grapple  fork  will  be 
most  satisfactory;  if  long,  the  double  har¬ 
poon.  It  is  possible,  but  not  profitable,  to  do 
without  a  track  and  car.  There  is  little 
choice  between  the  i  run  and  wooden  track. 
Other  things  being  equal,  always  purchase  of 
the  firm  nearest  you,  so  that  repairs  and  in¬ 
formation  can  bo  easily  procured.  All  horse- 
hay  fol  ks,  like  ali  mowers,  work  reasonably 
well;  there  are  really  now  no  poor  ones,  and 
one  is  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  through  any 
firm  that  advertises  in  a  leading,  responsible 
paper  such  as  the  Ritual. 

WEEVIL-EATEN  PEAS  FOR  SEED. 

O.  C.,  Menomonit,  TFVV. — What  can  I  do  to 
destroy  the  “bugs”  that  badly  infest  my  peas? 
Will  the  peas  grow,  and  if  so,  will  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  buggy  crop? 

Ans, — About  eight  years  ago  the  Rural 
having  planted  weevil-eaten  peas  by  the  side 
of  sound  peas,  found  that  a  large  proportion  oi' 
tho  weevil  eaten  peas  would  not  grow.  Many 
that  did  sprout  died  or  made  feeble  plants. 
The  Rural,  therefore,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  weevil-eaten  peas  should  not  be 
planted.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  agita¬ 
tion  that  subsided  not  until  a  year  or  so  after. 
Many  seedsmen  declared  that  the  Rural’s 
statement  was  absurd:  that  weevil-eaten  peas 
had  been  planted  for  years  by  our  best  farm¬ 
ers  and  that  they  grow  as  well  as  sound  peas. 
Subsequently,  Prof.  Beal  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  made  careful  trials,  the 
results  of  which  fully  supported  the  Rural’s 
report.  Other  tests  have  since  been  made  by 
the  Experiment  Stations  to  the  same  effect. 
Good  seedsmen  to-day  will  not  sell  weevil- 
eaten  peas.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  young  pod,  generally  d meetly  over  the 
young  seed  within.  The  grub  when  hatched 
eats  its  way  into  the  pea  and  there  remains 
until  it  changes  to  the  complete  weevil.  These 
escape  in  the  spring,  or  earlier,  if  the  peas  are 
brought  into  a  warm  air.  There  is  no  way  to 
prevent  the  weevil  from  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  youug  pod, that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
We  have  tried  spraying  tho  foliage  with  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  etc.,  but  the  eggs  were 
deposited  all  the  same.  Latterly,  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  lias  been  used  to  kill  tho  grub 
or  weevil  in  the  seed  peas.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  is  gathered  bits  of  cotton  saturated  with 
the  bisulphide  are  distributed  among  the  peas 
in  a  Closed  Vessel,  and  this  destroys  the  weevils. 
Still,  a  good  deal  of  tho  damage  has  been  done. 
The  peas  look  to  be  sound  because  the  closed 
hole  of  the  pea  is  not  opened  by  the  egress  of 
the  weevil,  but  the  inside  of  the  pea  is  more  or 
less  injured. 

REMEDIES  FOR  SOME  INSECT  PESTS. 

A.  F.y  Mastic,  N.  Y. — What  has  the  Rural, 
by  practical  tests,  found  to  be  the  most  effi¬ 
cacious  remedy  for  the  squash  borer  and 
striped  cucumber  beetle,  and  for  the  ordinary 
cut- worm? 

Ans. — We  regret  we  can  give  no  valuable 
information  beyond  the  several  so-called  reme¬ 
dies  that  are  published  from  time  to  time. 
We  have  tried  lots  of  things,  none  of  which 
have  proved  effective.  Placing  cobs  of  corn 
dipped  in  coal  tar  among  the  plants,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Golf,  may  prove  serviceable 
against  the  Squash  Vine-borer.  As  for  the 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle,  spraying  the  plants 
with  Bubach  and  water  drives  them  away,  but 
it  does  not  kill  them.  Our  plan  is  this.-  As 
soon  as  melons,  squashes,  or  cucumbers  appear 
a  plant  protector  is  placed  over  uadi  hill. 
Here  we  have  u  perfect  protection.  The  cost 
of  the  protectors  is  the  sole  objection.  Made 
in  this  way,  however,  the  cost  is  trilling:  Take 
four  strips  of  wood  three  inches  wide  and  ono 
or  two  feet  long,  as  preferred  (or  according 
to  the  area  of  the  hill),  and  nail  them  together, 
forming  a  square.  Tack  mosquito  netting 
over  this,  and  sot  tho  frame  over  the  hill, 
pressing  it  into  the  soil  somewhat,  or  throwing 
up  the  soil  around  it  so  that  the  beetles  can 
not  creep  under.  We  use  this  handy  and 
most  serviceable  contrivance  to  cover  tender 


seedling  potato  plants,  melons,  squashes 
cucumbers,  pumpkins  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.  It  solves  the  problem  for  ms  not  only 
as  to  the  Striped  Beetle,  but  plants  so  protect¬ 
ed  are  rarely  attacked  by  the  cut- worm, 
BUnACR  POWDER. 

II.  C.  If.,  Wathcna,  Kansas. — 1.  Is  Buhach 
the  best  insecticide  for  the  cabbage  worm?  2. 
Where  can  it  bo  procured?  3.  About  how 
much  of  it  will  lie  required  per  acre,  and  how- 
should  it  be  used  ? 

Ans. — It  is  no  better  than  the  foreign  arti¬ 
cle  known  as  Persian  or  Dalmatian  Insect 
Powder.  But  the  Buhach  which  is  ground  in 
California  from  the  same  plant  raised  there 
is  cheaper  and  more  reliable.  The  foreign 
powder  may  be  bought  at  from  25  cents  to  $1  a 
pound,  according  to  its  purity.  Oftentimes 
it  is  wot  or  gets  damp  during  the  voyage,  in 
which  ease  it  is  absolutely  worthless.  There 
is  nothing  known  which  is  more  effective 
in  destroying  the  cabbage-worm,  etc.,  than 
Buhach— unless  poisons  are  used.  2.  Most 
druggists  sell  it,  or  it  can  be  procured  of  the 
Buhach  Producing  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ann  Bt.,  New  York.  Buhach  may  be 
extended  with  Hour  or  it  may  bo  wet  and 
made  into  a  paste  and  then  diffused  in  water. 
A  spraying  bellows  or  force  pump  aud  nozzle 
is  then  necessary.  The  latter  is  the  cheaper 
and  better  way  of  using  it.  We  should  guess 
that  one  pound  of  the  Buhach  might  sulliee 
for  an  acre  of  cabbages  if  a  fine-spraying  noz- 
le  were  used. 

MEASLES  IN  SWINE. 

C.  E.  G.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— My  pigs  lose  ap¬ 
petite;  an  eruption  breaks  out  on  their  skin, 
especially  on  that  of  the  ears  which  become 
ulcerated.  Before  death  they  turn  of  a  bluish 
color.  What  ails  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

From  the  description  it  must  be  measles, 
which  is  a  disorder  hogs  are  subject  to.  The 
conditions  may  have  made  it  more  than  us¬ 
ually  virulent.  Keep  the  hogs  out  of  the  mud 
aud  wet, and  give  them  laxative  foods,  such  os 
wheat  bran,  middlings,  aud  linseed-oil  meal  at 
i he  rate  of  three  parts  of  the  first,  two  of  the 
second  and  one  of  the  third  mixed.  If  they 
could  be  on  a  green  sward  it  would  also  do 
them  good.  Tho  grass  would  help  to  cool  tho 
blood  aud  cleanse  the  system.  Medicines  can¬ 
not  bo  administered  very  well  to  swine.  A 
thorough  washing  with  soap-suds  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  sores,  putting  on  ml  afterwards.  A 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  at  tho  rate  of  One 
to  20  of  water,  mixed  and  used  to  wet  the  food, 
would  be  good.  It  would  act  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  aud  antiseptic. 

INSECT  PESTS. 

B.  F.  A.,  Charleston ,  S.  C.— Every  year, 
for  the  past  three,  my  vegetable  garden  has 
been  over-run  with  bugs.  Turnips,  cabbages, 
and  cauliflowers  have  been  infested  with  a 
small,  black  fly  or  bug,  with  a  golden  streak 
on  the  back.  Squashes  aud  cucumbers,  tho 
first,  very  much  so,  have  been  infested  with  a 
bug  of  greenish  gold  color,  which  oats  into  the 
stem  of  the  squash  plant  and  nearly  cuts  it.off, 
just  ou  the  top  ot  the  ground.  I  have  tried 
the  kerosene,  pine  soap  and  water  emulsions, 
without  success,  and  also  used  smiff,  with  tho 
same  result.  What  is  the  best  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

I  would  advise  as  a  remedy  for  this,  tho  use 
of  a  liquid  composed  of  soaked  tobacco  stems 
and  soft  soap,  and  then  after  the  vines  have 
been  sprinkled  with  this,  to  dust  them  with 
lime.  I  do  uot,  quite  make  out  what  the  green¬ 
ish-gold  insect  is  from  the  description.  The 
parent  of  the  Squash-borer  (JEgeria  cueur- 
bitae)  has  rather  greenish-gold  wings,  but  it  is 
the  larva  which  bores.  If  B.  F.  A.  will  send 
me  specimens  of  the  insect  I  shall  be  glud  to 
advise  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

TICKS  ON  SHEEP. 

II.  C.  K.,  Effingham,  III. — Mr.  Woodward, 
after  trying  many  remedies  for  ticks  on  sheep, 
considers  the  following  the  best:  Mix  crude 
petroleum,  or,  in  absence  of  that,  kerosene, 
with  lard,  lard  oil,  or,  better  still,  with  the 
grease  fried  out.  of  pork,  In  the  proportion  of 
t  wo  parts  of  kerosene  to  three  parts  of  grease. 
Apply  us  hot  as  may  be  without  injuring  the 
sheep.  Have  one  person  part  the  wool  along 
the  back  of  the  animal  and  another  pour  In 
the  mixture  from  the  spout  of  an  old-fasliioucd 
lamp-filler. 

Miscellaneous. 


C.  M.  W.,  Afton ,  N.  Y. — Will  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  etc.  r  head  and  fruit  as  well  if  sown 
where  they  are  to  grow  as  if  they  have  been 
transplanted? 

Ans. — Cabbages  will  head  just  as  well  and 
tomatoes  will  fruit  just  as  well,  though  the 
fruit  will  be  later  iu  forming  and  ripening. 

A.  li.  C.  S.,  Newark ,  N.  ./.—A  report  from 
the  committee  appointed  tvyo  years  ago  to 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  egg  preservative,  has 
been  promised  us.  It  will_appear  in  due  time. 


II.  C.B.,  Genesee,  Idaho—  For  seeds  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  apply  to  the 
Delegate  from  your  Territory,  or  to  Norman 
J.  Colman,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

./.  L.  S.,  Washington,  N.  ./.—The  eggs  of  the 
Patagonian  fowls  mentioned  in  a  recent 
Rural,  were  obtained  from  Sam’l  Wilson, 
Mechnnicsville,  Pa. 

M.  Oakville,  N.  Y.— Dr.  C.  V.  Riley’s 
address  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DISCUSSION. 


TAXING  OLEOMARGARINE. 

J.  E.  S. .  New  Y ouk.  Though  the  writer  has 
never  had  nor  wishes  to  have  the  slightest  pe¬ 
cuniary  interest  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  oleomargarine,  he  is  opposed  to  a  tax  on  it 
because.  1,  the  tax  does  not  make  the  article 
one  whit  more  wholesome,  but  on  tho  con¬ 
trary,  tends  to  cause  poorer  material  to  be 
used;  2,  it  does  not  make  its  sale  as  butter  in  the 
slightest  degree  more  difficult;  3,  the  country 
would  lie  better  off  without  this  tax  added  to 
a  surplus  iu  tho  U.  S.  Treasury,  already  too 
large;  4  and  most  important,  it  is  utterly 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government.  If  “oleo”  is  uuwholesome,  it 
should  he  totally  suppressed — not  taxed.  If 
wholesome,  it  should  not  be  taxed,  but  sold 
for  just  what  it  is,  tho  same  as  everything 
else  should  be.  All  manner  of  deception  iu 
trade,  including  the  coloring  of  butter  aud 
cheese,  should  be  punished,  but  the  handicap¬ 
ping  of  auything  whatever  simply  because  it 
is  a  competitor,  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  The 
coloring  of  butter  and  cheese  is  just  as  much 
a  fraud  us  the  coloring  of  “oleo”  aud  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  same  mercenary  motive.  If 
the  chemist  could  discover  some  method  of 
exracting  a  wholsome,  palatable  and  accept¬ 
able  fat  from  grass  or  hay  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  animal,  so  that  it  could  lie  sold 
for  five  cents  a  pound,  it  would  be  his  inaliena¬ 
ble  and  constitutional  right  to  do  60,  aud  our 
law  makers  would  have  no  more  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  such  new  industry  t.hau  they  would 
have  to  tax  agricultural  implements  because 
they  compete  with  baud  labor,  Tho  two 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  sensible  aud  just;  but  Congress 
has  no  right  to  meddle  with  “oleo”  at  all.  In 
his  last  annual  message  President  Cleveland 
argued  at  some  length  that  the  powers  of  tho 
U.  S.  Government  were  bounded  by  what  the 
States  had  delegated  to  it.  This  is  in  exact 
accord  with  the  Constitution  itself  (see  Article 
10,  Amendment).  The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  “regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  Btafcos,”  but  the  latter  have 
never  delegated  the  right  to  control  the  man¬ 
ufacture  or  sale  of  any  article  whatsoever 
within  any  State.  If  they  had  done  so,  then 
the  States  themselves  could  not  rightfully  ex¬ 
ercise  such  power.  Is  “olej”  unwholesome? 
Competent  chemists  say  that  it  is  practically 
identical  with  butter.  At  all  eveuts,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  its  use  has  proved  injurious 
to  health,  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
scientifically  determined  that,  unadulterated 
milk  does,  by  certain  improper  management, 
become  a  dangerous  poison.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  taxed.  It  simply  de¬ 
mands  State  supervision,  the  same  as  all  other 
food.  No  one  thinks  of  taxing  poor  kerosene 
because  it  is  dangerous,  nor  a  good  article  lie- 
cause  it  competes  with  the  tallow  candle,  uni¬ 
corn  meal  because  it  is  used  to  adulterate 
giuger.  Again,  farmers  generally  eat  a  great 
deal  of  animal  fat,  particularly  of  the  hog, 
and  call  it  good,  and  then  they  want  the  law 
to  step  in  and  forcibly  prevent  others  from 
using  the  same  fats  in  a  better  form,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  more  for  the  butter  which 
they,  to  some  extent,  deny  themselves  and 
their  children.  When  the  dairyman  will  stop 
coloring  butter  aud  cheese,  will  eat  his  own 
butter  instead  of  hog  fat  aud  put  into  his  own 
stomach  his  bob  veal  instead  of  sending  it  to 
tho  city,  then,  and  uot  till  then,  can  he  con¬ 
sistently  criticise  oleomargarine. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  tight  was  made  against  oleo 
margarine,  because,  as  it  was  sold  and  hand¬ 
led,  it  was  a  fraud.  Though  tons  of  it  were 
sold  in  this  city  ft  was  next  to  impossible  to 
And  any  of  it  marked  with  its  true  name. 
Though  called  by  its  friends  a  “poor  man’s 
food”  aud  a  “cheap  substitute  for  butter,”  but 
little  effort,  was  made  to  put  the  price  down 
as  close  to  its  cost  us  dairymen  are  compelled 
to  sell  their  butter.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  imitate  butter,  aud  to  sell,  for  butter  prices, 
cheaper  and  inferior  tats.  By  taxing  “oleo,” 
tho  farmers  proposed  to  find  out  how  much  of 
the  stuff  is  made.  Before  the  tax  this  w  as  im¬ 
possible.  In  a  business  that  presents  such  re¬ 
markable  temptations  to  dishonest  men  to  use 
cheap  or  unsuitable  fats,  it  was  considered 
just  that  the  Government  should  have  full 
power  to  investigate  every  detail  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  If  the  manufacturers  pro¬ 


pose  iu  the  future,  ns  in  the  past,  to  sell  their 
stuff  at  butter  prices,  the  tax  will  be  no  bur¬ 
den  to  them,  for,  upon  their  own  confession, 
they  can  make  tho  substitute  cheaper  than 
farmers  can  make  butter.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
grim  justice  in  now  compelling  these  manu¬ 
facturers  to  pay  back  a  portion  of  the  money 
which  they  confess  to  have  filched  from  their 
customers.  If  our  friend  considers  President 
Cleveland  such  good  authority  on  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  he  must  remember  that,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sigued  the  lull  calling  for  this  very  tax. 
Tt  is  true  that  a  certain  class  of  farmers  eat 
pork  fat  and  sell  their  butter.  Many  of  them 
prefer  their  pork  fat,  to  the  best  oleomargarine, 
because  they  know  where  the  first,  comes  from 
and  have  no  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter. 
To  accuse  the  farmers  as  a  class  of  living  upon 
hog-fat,  and  making  a  studious  effort  to  press 
“bob”  veal  upon  tbier  city  cousins,  in  short,  to 
accuse  the  106  ol’  the  crime  of  the  one,  is  too 
absurd  to  require  notice.  If  the  “oleo”  men 
think  the  national  law  relating  to  oleo  un¬ 
constitutional,  they  can  test  its  constitution¬ 
ality  in  the  ordinary  way — by  a  suit  before 
the  United  States  Supremo  Court,  The  law 
has  now  been  in  force  three  months,  but  we 
have  not  yet  hoard  of  any  intention  on  their 
part  to  take  this  means  of  testing  the  matter. 
In  spite  of  the  well-put  views  of  our  oorrespond- 
deut,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law. 

E.  S.  H.,  Hammonton,  N.  S.— Tho  Rural 
for  May  7  contains  an  illustration  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  to  heat  my  brooder  house.  The 
illustration  is  admirable  in  every  way,  but  the 
writer  neglected  to  say  that  the  system  is  a 
patented  ono.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mjr.  E. 
S.  Packard,  of  this  place,  and  was  patented 
November  2,  1886.  The  patent  covers  the 
mode  of  heating  aud  ventilating  the  brood¬ 
ers.  I  write  this  that  those  who  read  the  arti¬ 
cle  may  not,  without  knowledge,  use  a  patent¬ 
ed  article.  I  may  add  that  the  device  has  giv¬ 
en  me  complete  satisfaction  in  every  way. 


Milk  of  Farrow  Cows.— A  correspond- 
end  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  says  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  asks  that  paper  whether  it  is  best 
to  have  cows  “come  in"  every  year  or  once  in 
two  years.  The  Rural  replies  by  advising 
yearly  calving,  aud  adds:  “Good  butter  can¬ 
not  be  made  from  farrow  cows.”  The  editor 
of  the  Dairyman  thinks  the  Rural  is  in  error 
as  regards  this  last  statement.  He  has  seen 
fine  butter  made  from  the  milk  oi  farrow  cows. 
The  milk  of  “strippers,”  however,  especially 
after  six  months  of  gestation,  will  not  make 
fine  butter.  This  is  due  to  the  processes  of 
gestation,  whereby  all  of  those  liner  oils  that 
aid  iu  producing  flavor  aud  arc  taken  up  in 
digestion  for  the  support  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  are  absorbed  iu  fo#tal  growth,  leaving 
the  butter  tallowy  and  devoid  ot  flavor  aud  of 
no  more  use  in  digestion  than  so  much  eaul 
fat.  As  none  of  these  influences  are  at  work 
in  the  farrow  cow,  her  milk  will  make  good 
butter  if  she  is  well  fed. 


Buffalo’s  Malting  Industry. — The  de¬ 
velopment  of  malt  manufacturing  iu  Buffalo 
makes  that  city  the  center  of  that  industry 
for  the  United  States.  About 7,000,006  bushels 
of  malt  are  made  yearly  iu  that  city,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  Courier,  chiefly  from  Canadian 
barley,  it  is  thought  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  actual  product  Buffalo  exceeds  any  other 
city  in  the  world  iu  this  direction.  The  total 
product  is  valued  at  $0,566,060,  of  which 
$1, 5(H), 660  worth  is  used  at  home  and  the 
remainder  is  shipped  to  other  points. 

Southern  Prosperity.— According  to  tho 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times,  Secretary 
Lamar  says  that  the  apparent  prosperity  in 
tho  South,  over  which  such  a. noise  has  been 
made,  exists  mainly  in  certain  cities  aud  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  suctions  are  no  better  off.  He  adds 
that  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  aud 
Mobile  have  shown  very  little  progress  in 
population,  while  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  aud  other  cities  have  gained  won¬ 
derfully.  Crops  have  lieon  large,  but  prices 
correspondingly  low.  In  connection  with  this, 
tho  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Star  recently  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  numerous  glowiug  accounts 
which  have  been  published  of  late  regarding 
Southern  prosperity,  and  it  denounced  the  “so- 
called  industrial  journals”  which  are  loudest 
in  their  praise  of  the  great  progress  being 
made. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  next  winter 
will  bo  marked  by  such  au  alliauca  amoug  all 
those  interested  in  various  ways  iu,  the  wool 
iudustry  as  will  probably  secure  a  material 


betterment  of  our  existing  tariff  laws.  Pro¬ 
ducers,  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  coufer  w  ith  each  other  about  the 
matter— something  which  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  productive  of  good  long  ago.  The 
subject  of  framing  satisfactory  legislation  is 
now  attracting  very  general  attention,  and 
men  of  brains  are  giving  it  their  best  thought. 
If  the  law  demanded  should  be  practically 
the  old  law  of  1867,  all  the  better;  and  the 
nearer  it.  eau  be  brought  to  that  basis  the  more 
satisfactory  it  is  likely  to  be  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  concerned.  With  a  House  of 
Representatives  constituted  like  the  present 
one,  however — more  than  half  of  the  mujority 
being  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  import 
duties  on  raw  materials— nn less  our  wool 
growers  are  emphatic  in  the  expression  of 
their  wishes,  there  will  be  small  chance  of 
favorable  legislation . 

SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Tmpom.ka  Box  a-Nox.— What’s  the  use  of 
nicknaming  this  grand  old  plant— I.  noetiphy- 
ton  or  I.  uoetillora — asks  William  Falconer  in 
the  American  Florist.  Isn't  the  proper  name 
(I.  bona-nox)  good  enough  ? . 

Hungarian  Grass  may  be  sown  the  first 
of  June  and  cut  in  early  August.  The  usual 
direction  “sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre"  is  about 
right,  though  in  poorish  laud  we  should  sow 
more — though  Hungarian  ought  never  to  lie 
sown  on  poor  laud.  We  have  read  the  cruises 
heaped  upon  this  grass  for  years  and  have 
tried  it  fairly  at  the  Rural  Farm  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  see  why  it  is  praised.  Uuless  the 
land  is  thoroughly  prepared,  o  le  need  not 
look  for  a  large  yield.  It  should  be  cut  when 
the  heads  appear  and  the  grain  has  not  passed 
the  milk  stage .  . . 

In  reply  to  our  remarks  regarding  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Plum,  the  N.  E.  Homestead  says  that  the 
stems  of  the  plums  grow  “directly  out  of  the 
main  branch  without  spurs,  buds  or  leaves.” 
The  Editor  of  t  he  Homestead  has  **seeu  the  tree 
iu  fruit,  bearing  much  more  heavily'  than  as 
pictured.”  "The  Rural  h  charge  that  the  cut 
"as  a  fraudulent  representation  is  a  manifest 
injustice  which  the  Rural  Editor  would  not 
make  if  he  had  seen  the  fruit  in  bearing.”  If 
the  originator  will  kindly  send  us  a  branch  of 
the  fruit  at  maturity,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
place  before  our  readers  as  correct  a  portrait 
as  can  be  obtained . 

Whkn  cabbage  worms  and  squash  bugs  ap¬ 
pear,  a  writer  in  the  N.  E.  Homestead  dis¬ 
solves  a  tftblespoouful  of  saltpeter  iu  a  pail  of 
tepid  water  and  gives  the  plants  a  goodsprink- 
liug.  Tlie  worms,  he  says,  disappear  speed¬ 
ily.  His  melons,  squashes,  and  cucumbers  are 
never  troubled  with  the  striped  bug.  He  plants 
a  circle  of  beans  six  inches  apart  around  the 
outer  edge  of  each  hill.  The  bonus  come  up 
first  and  the  bugs  “never  molest  the  vines”... 

Judge  Buell,  once  said,  remarks  Mr.  Poore 
in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  that  if  a  well-kept 
kitchen  garden  is  not  an  infallible  proof  of 
thrift,  when  seen  near  a  farmhouse,  it  is  a 
pretty  certain  indication  of  comfort  and  good 
sense . . . . . . . 

A  writer  in  the  Weekly  Press  says  that  he 
can  break  the  crust  on  an  acre  of  garden 
with  a  hand  cultivator  iu  two  hours,  but  it 
would  take  two  or  three  men  a  day  with  hoes 
to  do  it.  When  one  of  these  implements  is  to 
be  used,  everything  must  be  planted  iu  rows 
the  length  of  the  garden  . 

Pick  out  for  breeders,  says  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  pigs  with  long  bodies,  broad  backs 
and  deep,  round  hams.  Select  a  breed  which 
has  hair  on  it.  A  good  coat  of  hair  eouuts  on 
a  hog  as  well  as  any  auimul.  It  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  in  summer  and  in  winter . 

Here  are  a  few  signs  we  have  noticed 
tacked  over  street  fruit  stands;  “Sweet  Pe- 
uots  5  cents  a  Pekog.”  “Sickle  Parcs  one 
cent.”  “Ice  creem  3  scuts.”  “Swete  Baru- 
naneys.”  The  Italians  who  display  these 
signs  may  not  be  well  versed  in  the  English 
language,  but.  they  make  a  good  living  out  of 
American  horticulture . 

A  writer  iu  the  N.  E.  Homestead  has 
found  potato  bugs  in  the  crop  of  a  hen.  It 
has  always  been  supposed  that  hens  would  not 
touch  these  bugs.  We  have  often  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  the  hens  to  cut  them  without  success. 
Turkeys  as  well  as  ducks  are  said  to  cut  bugs. 

A  \\  isCoxsiN  duiry man,  as  wo  learn  from 
Hoard’s  Dairyman,  is  so  well  satisfied  that 
warming  the  water  for  milch  cows  pays  iu 
winter  that  he  proposes  to  try  warming  tbo 
summer  drink.  Wo  are  inclined  to  think  that 
cool  spring  water  is  tho  best  summer  drink 
cows  can  ever  find . . . 

tii’KAKiNu  of  butter  colors,  the  sumo  paper 
says  that  while  there  may  bo  no  iniquity  in 
using  sonic  artificial  coloring  matter,  tho  fact 
i  cumins  that  it  is  often  used  to  hide  the  pov- 
oi  ty  of  the  butter  that  is  made  from  the  milk 

of  half-starved  cows,  fed  on  poor  and  unsuit¬ 
able  food. . 


APRIP9II  TIIDC  “The  WOrk  k  writteQ  in  an  eas-v»  popular  style  that  should 

(]  ni  I V  U  L  I  U  ll EL  ren,ler  I* s  perusal  most  pleasurable  for  any  intelligent  agri- 
■  f  •  P  ■  j.  culturist,  however  slight  his  acquaintance  with  chemical 

III  sODlC  01  IIS  Relations  terruiuology,  It  is  a  very  valuable  work.” — Cultivator  and 
with  Chemistry.  Country  Gentleman. 
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railroads  and  large  land  owners.  The  poor 
deluded  immigrants  that  have  been  pouring 
into  the  Suite  will  find  that  in  most  cases 
the  climate  is  all  there  is  here  aliea  l  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  fact  is  that 
land  here,  without  water  to  irrigate  it,  is  a 
worthless  desert  and  most  of  the  available 
water  is  utilized.  There  are  iu  this  section, 
thousands  of  acres  of  first-class  hay,  grain  and 
fruit  lands  that  can  be  pre-empted  for  $1.25 
per  acre, but  which  are  worthless  for  the  want 
of  water.  Persons  that  are  fuirly  fixed  iu  the 
East  had  better  stay  there,  although  a  trip 
to  this  State  will  repay  them  if  they  have 
plenty  of  money.  Tho  poor  eau  do  better 
there  than  here,  aud  my  advice  would  bo  to 
stay  East,  if  one  has  no  money  to  buy  well- 
irrigated  land.  l,  h, 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co.,  May  10.  Crops 
look  extra  well  here,  though  grass  has  not  boon 
so  good  as  usual,  owing  to  the  winter  having 
been  ratherdry ;  but  dry  .winters  (so-called)  are 


always  beneficial  to  grain  in  this  country. 
Barley  is  not  yet  all  in.  Potatoes  are  being 
planted  now,  aud  planters  are  in  hopes  the 
ram  for  the  season  is  over,  as  rain  on  pota¬ 
toes  after  they  are  up,  causes  weeds  to  grow 
without  benefiting  the  potatoes  iu  tho  least. 
Haying  has  just  commenced  in  some  parts. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  promise  quite  well.  c.  N. 

Illinois, 

Chicago,  Cook  Co.,  May  24. — On  Sunday 
aud  Monday  the  important  corn,  oat  aud 
grass  areas  of  Northern  Illinois  were  blessed 
wiili  copious  showers,  and  already  tho  good 
effects  are  visible.  This  condition  of  things 
exists  for  150  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  tho  State  has  had  more  rain  than 
is  needed.  The  crop  prospects  in  the  spring 
wheat  area  still  continue  good.  On  the  loth 
and  ltitli  instant,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Red  River  Valley,  heavy  frosts  cut  down 
iu  some  places  the  newly  sown  wheat  aud 
garden  crops.  The  damage  to  the  wheat  is, 
however,  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Recent 
heavy  rains,  followed  by  cool  weather,  give  a 
very  favorable  and  probably  one  of  tbe  best 
prospects  at  this  stage  of  the  season  the  North¬ 
west  has  ever  seen,  while  the  oat  and  grass 
crops  are  sbowiug  improvement  upon  similar 
conditions.  A  week  or  Id  days  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  will  demonstrate  more  fully  the  benefits 
these  crops  have  recently  received.  As  to 
corn,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  taking  the  crop 
as  a  whole,  from  Nebraska  to  Ohio,  from  Ohio 
to  Kansas,  at  this  date  its  general  condition 
was  never  as  favorable  as  to-day.  The  long- 
continued  dry  weather  in  the  corn  belt  gave 
every  opportunity  for  the  farmers  to  be  ahead 
all  the  time  with  their  work  instead  of  behind 
and  dragging.  The  corn  fields  are  generally 
clean,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  have  been 
worked  once,  and  it  does  look  that  we  ought 
to  grow,  without  any  accidents  in  the  future, 
a  big  crop  of  corn.  Its  uses  are  so  varied  aud 
it  finds  its  way  into  so  many  different  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade,  that  we  do  not  pile  it  up  and 
hold  it  back  for  higher  prices  as  is  done  with 
the  wheat  crop.  In  the  more  advanced  areas 
of  the  winter  wheat  belt  the  crop  is  now  com¬ 
mencing  to  h**ad  out,  and  is  from  12  to  24 
inches  high.  There  is  no  question  but  insects 
are  in  the  wheat;  but  so  far,  the  ground  hav- 
iug  been  so  wet  iu  the  winter  wheat  belt,  they 
have  been  held  back  from  doing  any  serious 
damage.  With  the  present  outlook,  harvest¬ 
ing  will  commence  all  along  from  the  10th  to 
the  2Uth  of  June,  a  little  over  three  weeks 
from  the  present  time.  I  think  wheat  has 
about  held  its  own  during  the  last  week.  If 
there  is  any  change  it  is  in  Michigan,  where 
are  felt  very  perceptibly  the  effects  of  dry- 
weather.  v  n.  w. 

,Yew  York. 

Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  May  24— The  butter 
market  is  dull  and  listless.  The  receipts  are 
small,  amounting  to  so  packages,  for  which  It) 
cents  were  paid,  and  which  is  selling  at  20  to 
21  cents  for  dairy  and  23  cents  for  fine  cream¬ 
ery.  The  drought  has  affected  the  pasturage 
and  tlio  milk,  consequently  the  quality  of 
fresh  butter  just  now  is  not  of  the  best.  This 
week  does  not  promise  much  better.  The 
cheese  market  is  active,  prices  low.  and  will 
probably  rule  still  lower.  Tbis  product  also 
shows  the  effect  of  dry  weather.  The  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  Board  were  300  boxes  at  iu.  cents; 
202  boxes  at  i»:  j;  3.747  boxes  at  •.>%;  1.152  box¬ 
es  at  „  200  boxes  at  10;  106  boxes  on  private 
terms;  1,984  boxes  on  commission;  total,  7,731 
boxes,  ruling  at  D&.  Domestic  receipts,  60 
boxes:  sells  at  11  to  13)  cents.  The  hop  vines 
are  now  from  five  to  six  feet  high  aud  look  bet¬ 
ter,  although  showing  signs  of  weakness.  The 
tyiug  has  commenced  and  strings  are  up  in 
mauy  yards.  Complaints  of  lice  arc  frequent. 
Nothing  in  the  local  market. 

Ptmuav  Irani*. 

Newcastle,  Lawrence  Co  ,  May  12. — Wo 
have  hail  a  good  deal  of  ruin  for  the  last 
mouth,  it  is  delaying  corn  planting,  part  ic¬ 
ularly  on  clay  ground.  There  are  a  good 
m  my  poor  fields  of  wheat  aud  some  fields  that 
look  very  well.  Peaches,  pears,  apples  aiul 
cherries  will  not  be  full  crops— too  many  last 
year.  h.  a. 

Wawa,  Delaware  Co.,  May  12. — A  ride  of 
4t>  miles  showed  plowing  for  corn  mostly 
done  aud  some  planted.  Most  of  the  harrow- 
iug  wus  done  with  wheeled  cultivators  or 
spring-tooth  harrows,  and  the  marking  with 
Dannell  furrowers  which  also  did  most  of  tho 
covering,  Wheat  generally  very  poor;  not 
more  than  two  good  fields' in  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance:  some  being  plowed  up.  OaL  generally 
looking  very  well.  i,  p, 

Washington  Territory. 

Oren,  Kittalass  t'o.,  May  D. — Spring  is 
backward.  Small  grains  look  as  well  as  at 
the  same  time  last  year;  the  acreage  is  larger. 
We  raise  little  else,  except  potatoes  which 
have  just  been  planted.  We  cannot  complain 
of  our  crops  here,  w.  R.  c. 
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ITS  LEAPING  MERIT*  ARE 

That  k  wil)  not  scratch  your  ground.  >  no  ad¬ 
justment,  but  will  rake  clean  ou  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  sculler  at  the  ends.  Will  farm  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  gras*.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  It  has  the  simplcM.  most  durable,  as  well 
as  convenient  dumping  device  nf  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  7-5,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS, 
al  .  iei _ KRKK!  Circulars  and  prices  of  the  only 
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Jl'  |  -  -fy  yll  V  V  CARRIER.'*  That  ran  right  or 
'  ""left  without  <.'ljaoglni»  v  auv  thine. 
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Address,  It  wili  rfll  All t II  1  O  novelties. 

OBOEN  BROS.,  Box  A.  876,  MARION,  OUIO.* 


HORSEPOWERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GRAIN  ;  also  Machines  for  SAWING 

- -  n  WOOD  with  Circular  and 

Acknowledged  ^^^Crosg-tnl  Drag  Saws- 

eaIy^^aftTd^abTl^y, 

QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 

FJt  EIRf.e  Address  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

*  PaTentt  is  a>  d  Sole  MANnrACruBERS/' 

M1UDLETOWS  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 


™  WATER  PROOF,  1 ttftss 

la  Ja  Uic  time  and  >i  the  lahur  of  »oy  other  w»v.  Bee-  not 
r««t  nor  rattle.  U  la  Economical  au,l  OF  K  ABLE 
SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER  on  walls,  Ornnmenlal 
CARPETS  and  RUGS  of  mnie  umtarkJ,  cheaper  and 
hitter  than  Oil  Cloths.  CyCatalogne  and  rumples  Free. 

W.H.FAY  &  CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

fir.  LOUIS. _ MIXNtXi’OLlS. _ OMAHA. 

GUTTA-PEHCHA’ROOriNS  J 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied.  Fire-Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

For  Factories,  Mills.  Babss,  Sheds,  Etc.  j 

Empire  Roofing:  Co., 

237  North  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AC  to  *S  a  day.  Samples  worib  #4*  FREE. 

*-r  Linos  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write 

Bre«-tcr  Satcty  liein  Holder  Co..  Uoily.Mich. 


InOn  ELEGANT  LARGE 
vUU  TURKISH  RUGS 

Given  to  the  LA  D  i  Es  of '.purchasers’ of  Sample 
Harues.s  with  n  view  or  ati  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


lil'.UUA  C  II  ATE*  of  all  kinds;  made  of  the  best 
material  nnd  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
for  prices.  L.  P.  STEWART.  Cobalt,  Ct. 

Fall1  Washington  Territory  Fruit*.  1 1887 

t-ros'l  A  yen  Prune.  Puyallup  Mammoth  iNewland 
Ohamuion  Gooseberries.  Evergreen  HltiCkberrv  and 
Red  Huckleberry.  Washington  red-flowertug  Cur¬ 
rant.  Catalogue  free.  J.  M  OGLE. 

_  Puyallup.  Wash.  Ter. 

THE  GRAAQil  FAMILY  FBI  IT  and  VEGETABLE 

r  r  imT  EVAPORATORS. 

r-CA-i.  ■  ..Nga  *3.50,  *6.00  and  *10.00. 

Hjtf  k  bend  for  circular.  Eastkkn  Manu- 

■*”***  •  K act'd  Co.,  253  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phlla. 

CHICAGO 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  fur  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  lor  LS7— 
ItSS  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  llUGUES,  M.  U.  C.  V.  8„ 
S337  and  ‘jotltt  State  Street,  Chicago,  11L 


3  B  "Hand  Planter,  for  Com,  Seana 

°?‘r.  .  ,  aeii*.  The  best  in  the  world.  Money  refund 
ed  if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory,  after  a  fair  trial 
Age  ins  wanted.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

S.  .U.  .Uucouiber  iV  Co..  M'fT's.  Adams.  Grand 
,,ou  A  Aseuls.  A.  C.  Stoddaio),  North 
Brookheld.  Mass.;  E.  Bhlcb  Maso.n,  Ut-.-htlold.  Conn. 
R.  M.  biuru  A  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


Tiie  difference  in  color  between  wheat 
and  rye  is  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  owing  to  the 
“bloom.”  If  the  bloom  from  the  blade 
or  the  stem  of  rye  be  rubbed  or  washed 
off,  the  color  is  nearly  that  of  wheat. 

Of  the  three  little  plots  sown  respect¬ 
ively  with  Timothy,  Blue  Grass  (June 
Grass)  and  Red-top,  'the  last  still  shows 
the  best  stand  and  the  largest  area  of 
green,  though  the  Timothy  blades  are 
taller  and  coarser.  The  Blue  Grass  plot  is 
far  behind  either  of  the  others.  So  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  this  trial,  there  is  no 
good  reason  that  can  be  given  why  Timo¬ 
thy  should  be  sown  on  lawns  with  Red- 
top,  If  sown  with  Blue  Grass  it  would 
certainly  start  earlier  and  sooner  carpet 
the  lawn  with  green.  But  why  Timothy 
should  be  sown  with  Red-top  does  not  as 
yet  appear. _ 

Ouu  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
account  of  the  prize  butter  found  on  an¬ 
other  page.  Much  can  be  learned  from 
these  short  notes.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
make  much  of  our  best  butter;  but  they 
do  not  make  it  all  by  any  means.  Some 
of  this  prize  butter  was  made  from  the 
milk  of  common  or  native  cows.  While, 
there  is  much  in  the  milk  and  cream 
itself,  there  appears  to  be  far  more  in  its 
manipulation  after  the  milk  has  been 
drawn  from  the  cow.  One  butter-maker 
makes  a  fine  point,  when  he  says  that  no 
stated  time  for  holding  cream  can  be 
given.  There  are  points  about  butter 
making  that  cannot  possibly  be  learned 
out  of  a  book.  One  must  actually  handle 
the  cream  and  experiment  with  it  weak 
after  week  before  he  cun  call  himself  a 
butter-maker.  As  to  the  use  of  butter 
colors, there  is  evidently  much  room  for  ar¬ 
gument.  Nobody  claims  that  the  best  of 
these  preparations  are  any  more  harmful 
than  salt,  yet  the  owners  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cattle  can  rightly  claim  that  they 
have  no  use  for  anything  of  the  kind. 


STRIPED  BEETLES  AND  CUT-WORMS. 

What  will  destroy  or  drive  off  the 
Striped  Beetle?  How  protect  plants 
against  the  Cut-worm  and  Squash  Borer? 
Never  before  have  we  received  so  many 
inquiries  of  this  kind.  For  the  Squash 
Borer  we  can  suggest  no  better  remedy 
than  that  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  viz.,  to  place 
cobs  dipped  in  coal  tar  among  the  plants. 
But  we  have  this  to  say  iu  regard  to  the 
others:  Seedsmen  offer  plant-prolectors, 
the  frames  of  which  are  made  of  barrel 
hoops  covered  with  mosquito  netting. 
They  serve  the  purpose  certainly;  but  the 
price  (from  one  to  two  dollars  the  dozen) 
is  prohibitory.  Instead  of  them  we  find 
that  flats  (such  as  florists  use),  cut  out  of 
old  soap  or  cither  boxes,  aud  from  four  to 
five  inches  deep,  with  mosquito  netting 
tacked  over  them,  serve  the  purpose  just 
as  well,  and  thpir  cost  is  very  little.  Such 
boxes  will  last  for  mauy  seasons,  and  they 
may  be  made  during  the  winter  or  when 
no  other  work  is  pressing,  either  by  knock¬ 
ing  out  the  bottoms  and  sawing  the  sides 
through  lengthwise,  or  by  nailing  any 
suitable  pieces  of  wood  into  squares  and 
covering  them.  As  soon  as  the  melons, 
cucumbers,  squashes,  or  pumpkins  sprout, 
cover  each  hill  with  one  of  these,  pressing 
the  edges  into  the  soil  so  that  there  shall 
remain  no  openings  for  the  ingress  of  the 
beetle.  This  gives  protection  against  the 
Striped  Beetles  and  also,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  against  cut-worms.  Whether  we 
use  these  devices  or  not  is  a  question  of 
economy  each  must  decide  for  himself. 
For  home  use,  where  small  patches  of 
melons,  etc.,  are  raised,  they  appear  to 
us  the  simplest  and  most  effective  remedies 
at  present  known,  Where  considerable 
areas  arc  planted,  the  necessity  of  storing 
a  large  number  of  Buch  protectors  might 
be  an  objection.  Still,  when  the  time 
required  to  go  over  the  young  plants  seve¬ 
ral  times  and  sprinkle  plaster,  dust,  or 
ashes  upon  them  is  considered,  while  even 
then  there:  is  no  real  security  against  loss, 
it  8eeinsto  us  that  these  cheap  and  easily- 
made  protectors  would  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  again  before  it  would-be 
necessary  to  make  ajsecond  supply. 


VALIDITY  OF  THE  DRIVEN  WELL 
PATENT. 

Last  Monday  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Washington,  announced 
its  decision  sustaining  the  validity  of  Nel¬ 
son  W.  Green’s  reissued  patent  on  driven 
or  tube  wells,  thus  fiually  closing  a  liti¬ 
gation  of  14  years.  There  were  two  ap¬ 
peals — one  from  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut, 
and  the  other  from  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio— and  the  same  decision  covers  both 
cases.  The  patent  was  opposed  on  three 
grounds — first,  that  the  invention  it  cov¬ 
ered  had  been  anticipated  by  others;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  too  long  an  interval  (five 
years)  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  between 
the  time  when  the  invention  came  into 
public  use  aud  that  at.  which  application 
had  been  made  for  a  patent;  aud,  third, 
that  in  the  specifications  for  a  re¬ 
issue  of  the  patent  more  was  claimed 
than  was  covered  by  the  original  patent. 
The  “invention"  of  the  tube  or  driven 
well  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1801 ; 
the  first  patent  for  it  was  obtained  by 
James  Suggett,  in  1863,  and  after  several 
other  patents  connected  with  it  had  been 
issued,  Green  obtained  his  origiual  patent 
in  1868.  Finding  this  impracticable,  he 
surrendered  it,  and  sought  a  reissue  on 
broader  grounds,  aud  obtained  it  in  May, 
1871,  for  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term 
of  the  original  patent.  As  a  patent  has 
only  17  years  to  run  from  the  date  of  the 
original  issue,  the  term  of  Green’s  reissued 
patent  expired  on  January  14,  1885.  The 
recent  decision  will  affect  only  wells  put 
down  prior  to  that  date,  and  under  it  the 
users  of  all  such  wells  put  down  without 
license  from  Green  or  his  agents,  will  have 
to  pay  a  royalty — probably  $10  for  each 
— unless  they  have  done  so  already. 

No  patent  iu  recent  years  has  caused 
so  much  wide-spread  discontent,  or  done 
more  to  prejudice  the  public  against  our 
patent  system  than  Green’s  on  the  driven 
well.  Indeed,  with  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  especially  with  those  of  the 
West,  the  patents  on  driven  wells  and 
those  on  barbed  wire  fencing  have  caused 
more  exasperation,  perhaps,  than  all  the 
others  combined.  Over  100  patents  cov¬ 
ering  various  features  of  the  tube  well, 
have  been  obtained,  most  of  which  have 
expired,  though  a  very  few  are  still  in 
force  to  harrass  and  swindle  the  agricul¬ 
turist.  Green’s  patent  has  been  in  litiga¬ 
tion  before  the  United  States  Circuit. 
Courts  in  at  least  ten  of  the  States,  aud 
the  decisions  have  been  about  equally 
divided  for  aud  against  its  validity. 
Over  a  year  ago,  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  rendered  a  decison  on  the 
matter,  but  as  two  of  the  Justices  were  in 
favor  of  its  validity  and  two  against  it, 
while  one  was  absent,  no  settlement  was 
made.  Monday’s  decision  having  been 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  Court, 
finally  settles  the  question.  It  is  suppos¬ 
ed  that  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  wells 
covered  by  the  patent,  were  put  down 
before  it  expired  in  January,  1885. 


“RETARDERS,”  NOT  “STARTERS.” 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT. 

Most  farmers  are  not  in  favor  of  sowing 
fertilizers  in  the  hill  or  drill  and  planting 
corn  in  contact  with  the  fertilizer.  Still, 
there  are  many  who  do  it  and  who  think 
that  the  infant  plaut  is  thus  given  a  start 
that  it  can  get  in  no  other  way. 

As  haR  already  been  stated,  five  plots  of 
corn  were  planted  and  fertilized  different¬ 
ly  May  the  16th,  in  order  to  support  or 
controvert  the  Rural’s  often  expressed 
opinion  that  it  is  a  had  practice.  Plot 
No.  1  received  at  the  rate  of  880  pounds 
of  a  high-grade  complete  fertilizer,  broad¬ 
cast.  The  corn  was  planted  in  drills 
three  inches  deep  and  four,  feet  apart. 
On  May  24th,  nearly  every  kernel  had 
sprouted  and  the  average  higlit  of  the 
plants  was  about  two  inches.  Plot  No.  2 
received  880  pounds  all  in  the  drills.  The 
seed  was  planted  on  the  fertilizer  and 
covered  as  in  Plot  No.  1.  May  24th, 
not  one  plant  had  appeared.  Upon  ex¬ 
amining  the  seed  in  several  drills,  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  kernels,  though 
apparently  sound,  were  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  when  planted;  that  is,  they 
were  not  swollen. 

Plot  No.  3  received  440  pounds  in  the 
drills  and  440  pounds  broadcast.  About 
10  per  cent,  only  had  sprouted. 

Plot  No.  4  received  no  fertilizer. 
Nearly  all  the  plants  were  up  and  there 
appeared  little  difference  as  compared 
with  No.  1. 

Plot  No.  5  received  1,760  pounds^of 
fertilizer  (double  the  quantity  of  the  oth¬ 


er  plots)  all  sown  broadcast.  The  stand 
and  appearance  of  the  plants  were  much 
the  same  os  in  the  first  plot  which  received 
880  pounds  broadcast. 

Comparing  No.  1  which  received  880 
pounds  broadeast,or  No.  4  which  received 
no  fertilizer,  or  No.  5  which  received  1,760 
pounds,  all  broadcast,  with  No.  2,  which 
received  880  all  in  the  drills,  or  No.  3 
which  received  440  in  the  drills  and  440 
pounds  broadcast,  the  inference  may  be 
drawn  that  high-grade  corn  fertilizers  in 
the  drills  retard  the  germination  of  the 
seed  when  in  contact  with  them.  They 
do  not  act  as  “ starters but  as  “re¬ 
tarders.” 

As  many  of  our  Northern  farmer  read¬ 
ers  have  not  yet  planted  corn,  we  hasten 
to  lay  before  them  the  above  results.  To 
what  exteut  wet  instead  of  dry  weather, 
which  has  prevailed  since  and  before 
planting,  would  have  modified  them,  is 
left  to  conjecture  or  future  experiment. 

LATER. 

May  27.  The  stand  of  plot  No.  3  has 
improved  25  per  cent.  About  10  per  cent, 
of  the  seed  has  sprouted  in  plot  No.  2. 

END  OF  A  MONSTROUS  ABUSE. 

Besides  the  alternate  sections  of  the 
public  domain  along  the  various  roads, 
donated  by  the  General  Government  to 
the  subsidized  railroads  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  lines,  vast  areas,  called  “in¬ 
demnity  belts.”  have  been  reserved  from 
settlement,  to  enable  the  corporations  to 
select  in  them  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  sections  to  make  gpod  the  loss  of 
the  same  number  of  sections,  which  may 
have  occurred,  from  any  cause,  in  the 
“grant  belts.”  The  boundaries  of  the 
indemnity  belts  were  specified,  not  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  corporations  might  control 
all  the  lands  included  by  them,  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  restrict  the  area  within  which  they 
were  allowed  to  select  in  lieu  of  those  in 
the  grant  belts  which  had  been  acquired 
by  settlers  before  the]  passage  of  the 
granting  acts. 

Indeed,  so  vast  have  been  the  indemni¬ 
ty  belts  in  comparison  with  any  possible 
claims  of  the  railroads,  that  the  latter 
could  never  acquire  more  than  one  section 
out  of  fifty  within  their  boundaries*  yet 
under  rulings  of  the  Interior  Department 
no  settlers  can  acquire  any  right,  under 
any  of  the  general  land  laws,  iu  any 
part  of  the  belts  so  long  as  they  rernaiu 
withdrawn  liy  executive  order.  Mind, 
all  this  land  1ms  been  shut  out.  for  various 
periods  ranging  from  two  to  37  years,  not 
by  law,  but  by  the  action  of  executive 
officers  over-anxious  to  serve  the  great 
land  corporations.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  if  the  settlers  could  be  kept 
out  year  after  year,  some  means  would  be 
found,  through  corruption  in  the  Land  Of¬ 
fice,  or  tricky  legislation  in  Congress,  to 
enable  the  greedy,  unscrupulous  railroads 
to  grab  all  the  indemnity  belts. 

For  fifteen  years  broad  belts  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  land,  including, \ in  the  aggregate,  over 
100,000,600  acres,  or  a  tract  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  six  New  England  and  the  four 
Middle  States,  have  thus  been  closed  to 
settlers,  for  the  convenience  of  powerful 
corporations,  and  to  enable  them  to  op¬ 
press  those  who  ventured  to  make  homes 
within  their  boundaries.  Knowing  that 
the  railroads  could  never  acquire  title  to 
more  than  one  section  in  fifty,  settlers 
have  been  constantly  tempted  to  make 
unauthorized  settlements  and  take  their 
chances  of  eventually  getting  their  land 
from  the  Government,  or,  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  making  favorable 
terms  with  the  railroads,  should  the  latter 
select  their  homesteads  as  an  “indemnity.” 
The  worst  uearly  always  came;  for  the 
railroads  have  been  in  the  habit  of  waiting 
until  the  land  was  made  valuable  by  im¬ 
provements  and  then  pouncing  on  it  as  an 
indemnity.  This  method  of  gouging  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  thousands  of 
settlers  have  suffered  grievously  from  it. 
The  other  day  a  gross  abuse  of  the  kind, 
in  the  cause  of  Guilford  Miller,  called  the 
Government’s  attention  forcibly  to  the 
abuse,  and  an  end  has  been  promptly  put 
to  it.  Henceforth  the  railroads  must  make 
their  selections  from  sections  unoccupied 
by  settlers,  aud  in  a  very  short  time  the 
whole  100,000,000  acies  of  the  indemnity 
belts  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement 
under  the  Homestead  Law.  Land  Com¬ 
missioner  Sparks  has  been  the  chief  agent 
in  this  mighty  reform,  aud  surely  he  de¬ 
serves  much  credit  for  his  persistent  ef¬ 
forts  to  save  from  corporate  greed  and 
restore  to  honest  settlement  so  vast  an 
area  of  the  public  domain. 


BREVITIES. 

TnE  new  Cayuga  gooseberry  mildews  badly 
at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Read  what  Sir  John  B.  Lawes  says,  page 
353,  ou  clover  aa  a.soil  euricher. 


The  terrible  Elm-leaf  Beetle  lias  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  places  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Tttk  eaidiest  peas  are  now  in  bloom  with 
you  ?  The  late  ones  are  coming  on.  Now.  if 
you  would  keep  up  the  season,  pin  tit  late  peas 
—the  dwarfs  are  always  best  for  late,  because 
less  liable  to  mildew, 

On  May  6,  13  eggs  of  Silver  Gray  Dorkings 
were  received  from  John  L.  Rice  of  Rensse- 
laerville,  N.  Y.  May  26  {20  flays)  11  healthy 
chicks  were  hatched,  all  marked  fairly  alike 
and  having  five  toes. 

C.  W.  Garfucup.  the  popular  horticulturist 
of  Michigan,  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
nt  Cornell  University.  As  suggested  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Woodward. Cornell  would  do  well  to  se¬ 
cure  him  ns  a  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

The  butter  made  by  Mrs.  Sudduth,  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  column,  was  marked  “per¬ 
fect”  by  the  dairy  judges.  As  wo  remark 
elsewhere,  it  won  $110,  over  ?30  per  pound. 

It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  “Blue  Grass 
country.” 

Efforts  will  ho  made  to  make  the  New 
York  Dairy’ Show  a  permanent  affair.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  at  least  one  show  each  year. 

If  this  is  done  the  time  for  the  show  should  bo 
changed  to  October.  That  would  give  farm¬ 
ers  and  dairymen  a  far  better  chance  to 
attend. 

Grange  lecturers  are  urging  Patrons  to  set¬ 
tle  their  differences  at  the  Grange  iustead  of 
at  the  court  house.  Probably  75  per  cent,  of 
the  petty  cases  which  givo  employment  to 
lawyers  could  be  settled  outside  the  court 
room  if  men  were  really  willing  to  meet  each 
other  fairly  and  honestly,  and  givo  way  when 
they  find  thy  are  in  the  wrong. 

Attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Falconer’s  re- 
t »uks  (page  369)  respecting  the  Norway  Spruce 
aud  Balsam  Fir.  He  will  tell  you  that  the 
Rural’s  advice  is  sound :  “Don’t  plant  them,” 
except,  it  maybe,  for  the  reason  that  Robert 
Douglas  gives, viz.,  tofill  up  until  otherslower- 
growing  evergreens  are  large  enough  to  take 
their  places.  Then  cut  them  down. 

Unusually  large  quantifies  of  nitrate  of 
soda  were  sold  the  past  season  to  small-fruit 
men  aud  gardeners.  Much  of  it  was  used  ou 
strawberries  and  early  cabbage.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  as  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  fertilizer.  Those  who  have  used 
it  will  oblige  us  by  sending  reports  of  its 
workings.  Reports  as  to  the  soil  and  crops  to 
which  it  was  applied  and  the  results  attained 
will  doubtless  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  les¬ 
son  learned  from  the  applications  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

From  11  eggs  of  Black  Java  hens  sent  to  us 
by  Jacob  Heckman  of  Kingston,  Ill.,  April  26, 
we  have  now  eight  strong  chicks.  It  thus  ap¬ 
pears  that  eggs  may  be  sent,  from  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  without  injury.  The  sitting  lien  was 
borrowed  from  a  neighbor,  and  while  off  the 
nest  strayed  into  another  yard  and  could  not 
find  her  way  back.  She  might,  have  been  off 
as  long  as  three  hours  before  discovered  The 
day  was  warm — the  eggs  were  cold.  If  the 
eggs  bad  not  hatched  we  should  have  attribut¬ 
ed  the  failure  to  this  circumstance. 

Many  farmers  expect  to  derive  a  good  rev¬ 
enue  from  summer  boarders.  The  business  is 
an  important  and  profitable  one  to  those  who 
make  a  study  of  it.  Plenty  of  city  people  de¬ 
sire  the  rest  and  quiet  which  a  few  months  in 
the  country  will  bring  them,  and  they  are 
ready  to  pay  well  for  good  treatment.  Tho 
farmer  who  studies  1  he  wants  of  Ills  guests  and 
labors  to  supply  these  wants  will  make  the 
business  pay  him  well.  Those  who  go  into  the 
business  without  knowing  what  city*  people 
want  and  expect,  will  lose  money  and  patience. 
We  shall  give  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject 
next  week. 

Go  through  the  business  parts  of  New  York 
any  day  shortly  after  noon  and  about  every 
man  in  three  will  be  seen  smoking  a  cigar. 
Most  of  them  smoke  from  one-half  to  two* 
t birds  of  the  tobacco  and  throw  the  rest  away. 
Where  do  these  “stubs”  go  to?  They  are  rare¬ 
ly  to  be  found  ou  the  pavement.  One  would 
suppose  they  would  be  plenty.  It  now  appears 
that  there  are  persons  in  this  city  who  make  a 
busiuessof  collecting  these  filthy  “stubs” outof 
the  mud  and  garbage  iuto  which  they  are 
thrown.  The  dirty  stuff  Ls  dried  and  sold 
again  to  makers  of  cigarettes  and  cheap  ci¬ 
gars.  It  is  placed  oh  the  market  again  and 
respectable  people  actually  carry  tills  disgust¬ 
ing  material  about  in  their  mouths  and  smoke 
it.  The  satuo  material  is  often  worked  over 
two  or  three  times,  The  cheap  and  nasty 
cigarettes  which  foolish  boys  affect  because 
they  think  it  is  “manly”  to  smoke,  are  large¬ 
ly  made  up  of  this  vile  stufF.  Is  there  any 
more  unpleasant  thought  than  that  of  putting 
into  the  mouth  such  an  essence  of  filthiness 
as  these  cheap  cigars  are  known  to  be? 

We  learn  that  the  Champlain  (yellow) 
Raspberry  (we  have  called  It  Maoomber’s 
seedling  of  the  White  Antwerp)  has  proved 
nearly  hardy— in  a  protected  position— 400 
miles  north  of  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  Cuth¬ 
bert,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Champlain,  was 
killed  back  more  than  the  Champlain.  As 
we  have  stated,  the  Champlain  stood  the 
winter  of  1886  very  well  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
— while  the  past  winter  killed  it  nearly  to  tho 
ground.  And  so  it  goes.  Wo  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  judge  ns  to  the  hardiness  of  a 
raspberry  in  less  than  four  or  five  years.  Wo 
have  yet’ to  cultivate)  the  raspberry  that  docs 
not  suffer  more  or  less  during  occasional  win¬ 
ters.  Why  it  is,  however,  that  a  Cuthbert 
hero  is  severely  injured,  while  another  within 
six  feet  of  it  is  not  hurt  at  all;  why  all  rasp¬ 
berries  sometimes  pass  u  winter  during  which 
the  thermometer  goes  to  15  degrees  below 
zero  in  safety,  while  they  aro  badly  damaged 
during  another  winter  when  five  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  Is  the  lowest  temperature  reached, 
passeth  our  understanding,  Cnthberts  wore 
everywhere  injured  in  our  neighborhood  by 
the  past  winter.  All  red  or  yellow  varieties 
suffered  more  or  less,  with  tho  solitary  excep¬ 
tion  of  Golden  Queen  (seedling  of  Cuthbert), 
which  escaped  w  ithout  any  injury.  Again,  as 
a  rule,  when  black  berries  nro  killed  back, 
raspberries  suffer  also.  Our  teuderest  kinds 
(except  Crystal  White)  passed  the  winter  with 
less!  harm  than  uruuI  while  grapes  never  pro¬ 
mised  a  more  abundant  yield, 


THE  BUBAL  IIEW-VOBKEft. 


Cffttr. 


“Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 

Note  Made  on  Sunday.— Where  a  prom¬ 
issory  note  is  signed  ou  Sunday,  but  not  de¬ 
livered  until  a  week  day  following,  it  is  valid. 
The  contract  embraced  in  the  note  is  made 
when  the  note  is  delivered,  not  when  it  is 
signed.— Bell  v.  Mohin. — Iowa. 

Overflow  of  Land.— In  an  action  for 
damages  for  causing  tho  water  to  overflow 
certain  land  by  the  erection  of  a  dam,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  to  describe  the  laud  by  the  government 
subdivisions  excepting  therefrom  certain  parts 
sold  to  a  certain  party.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
state  in  the  complaint  tho  dimensions  of  the 
dam  erected  or  how  much  ubove  the  proper 
hight  it  has  been  erected.— Dake  v.  Loysen.— 
Wis. 

Purchaser  at  Sheriff’s  Sale.— One  who 
purchases  real  estate  at  sheriff’s  sale  and  after¬ 
wards  receives  part  of  the  redemption  money, 
has  a  lien  tor  the  balance  unpaid,  although  he 
bolds  only  by  certificate  of  purchase.  The 
statute  of  limitations  does  not  run  against  such 
balance  of  unpaid  redemption  money.— Riugle 
v.  1st  Nat.  Ba«k. — Ind. 

Sale  on  Execution.— Where  a  sale  of  real 
estate  has  been  made  by  tho  sheriff  and  tho 
deed  executed,  the  court  has  no  power  to  set 
the  deed  aside  upon  motion.  If  set  aside  at  all 
it  must  be  by  a  court  of  equity.— The  case  of 
Merriweather  &  Jenkins  .and  Holliugwortb  v. 
Koon — Ill. 

School-Land-Contracts.— The  failure  to 
pay  the  purchase  money  or  iuterest  on  school 
lands  as  per  contract  on  the  day  it  is  due,  does 
not  necessarily  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  land 
if  the  purchaser  shows  good  faith  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  The  notice  of  such  delinquency  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  in  the  county  where 
such  land  is  situated  is  sufficient  notice  to  a 
non-resident  and  failure  to  comply  with  the 
notice  will  bar  the  rights  of  the  purchaser. — 
Richardson  vs.  Pratt. 


if.  //.,  Hickory ,  Wis. — What  is  the  best  ac¬ 
tion  to  take  against  dogs  which  make  them¬ 
selves  a  nuisance  in  a  small  country  village  by 
destroying  seed-beds.  I  do  not  wish  to  excite 
the  ill-feeling  of  my  neighbors. 

Ans. — There  is  no  way  to  do  it.  All  odo 
can  do  is  to  go  to  the  owner  of  the  dog  or  dogs 
and  lay  the  case  before  him,  insisting,  in  a 
kindly  way,  that  he  shall  see  that  his  dog  be 
restrained  at  home.  If  the  owner  disregards 
such  a  complaint.,  there  is  but  one  course  left 
— to  bear  the  nuisance. 

M.  R.  S.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — Is  a  claim 
which  is  outlawed  iu  this  State  ami  maybe  in 
Colorado  revived  upon  a  written  letter  from 
the  debtor  to  pay  the  same  in  the  near  future, 
and  can  the  debt  be  sued  in  Colorado  upon 
that  written  promise,  written  iu  Colorado. 

Ans. — A  new  promise  to  pay  a  debt  takes  it 
out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  which  begins 
to  run  once  more  from  the  date  of  this  new 
promise.  Under  this  uew  engagement  the 
debtor  may  be  sued  wherever  he  can  bo 
found. 

L.  H.  M.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y.~ If  I  hold  a 
lease  of  tho  house  I  live  in  to  May  1 , 1838,  and 
the  house  is  for  sale  at  public  auction  next 
month,  can  the  buyer  compel  me  to  move  out 
before  my  lease  runs  out? 

Ans. — In  this  State  if  the  lease  is  iu  writing, 
not  recorded,  and  for  a  term  not  longer 
than  three  years  from  its  date,  it  will  hold 
good  against  the  buyer,  unless  the  sale  is  under 
the  foreclosure  of  a  previous  mortgage.  If 
for  a  louger  term  than  three  years,  and  re¬ 
corded,  it  will  still  hold  good.  But  au  oral  or 
verbal  lease  for  more  than  a  single  year  would 
not  be  valid  against  the  buyer. 


To  Several  Inquirers. — There  are  sever¬ 
al  mercantile  agencies,  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  this  city,  which  make  it  their  special 
business  to  investigate  the  business  standiug 
of  every  concern  of  auy  importance  all  over 
the  couutry.  The  results  of  their  iuvestiga 
tions  are  printed  every  year  in  large,  costly 
books  which  are  never  sold;  but  each  agency 
lends  its  volume  of  reports  to  its  own  sub¬ 
scribers,  uuder  a  certain  specified  agreement, 
reserving  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the 
book  iu  case  of  its  violation.  In  very  brief 
•terms,  these  give  the  amountof  capital  invest¬ 
ed  in  the  business  of  each  concern ;  whether 
it  is  slow  or  prompt  pay  ;  whether  it  has  sus¬ 


pended,  compromised,  failed  or  assigned; 
whether  it  has  mortgaged,  insured,  been 
protested,  had  judgments  recorded  against  it, 
and  many  other  particulars  affecting  its  busi¬ 
ness  standing.  There  are  all  over  the  country 
a  number  of  petty  concerns,  some  of  them  top- 
heavy  with  big  names, which  are  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  be  mentioned  at  all  in  these  works.  A 
considerable  number  of  others  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  mentioned;  but  their  mer¬ 
cantile  standing  is  so  doubtful,  for  one  cause 
or  auotber,  that  they  are  not  rated — that  is, 
nothing  is  said  of  their  business  reliability. 
All  the  reports  of  all  the  agencies  relate  only 
to  the  “credit”  of  the  concerns — the  degree  of 
probability  or  certainty  that  they  will  pay  all 
the  debts  incurred  by  them.  The  reports  are 
all  for  the  benefit  of  merchants  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  each  other.  Not  one  of  them  has 
any  reference  to  the  quality  of  goods  sold  by 
any  firm.  A  concern  may,  therefore,  be 
“rated”  very  high  by  these  agencies  so  far  as 
the  likelihood  that  it  will  pay  all  just  debts  to 
those  from  whom  it  has  bought  goods  on  cred¬ 
it  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  sell  to  its 
customers  a  poor  quality  of  goods  at  the  prices 
of  better  kinds.  As  a  rule,  however,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  a  firm  that  deals  honest¬ 
ly  with  its  creditors  by  paying  its  debts 
promptly,  will  also  deal  honestly  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers  by  giving  them  the  worth  of  their 
money,  so  that  the  mercantile  rating  of  a  con¬ 
cern  shows,  to  a  great  extent,  its  re¬ 
liability  with  regard  to  its  -customers. 
If  its  rating  is  good,  it  is  very  likely  to  deal 
honestly  with  everybody.  If  a  concern  is 
mentioned  without  any  rating,  it  shotos  that 
it  really  has  an  established  existence  of  suffic¬ 
ient  importance  to  be  known  to  some  extent 
in  its  own  locality.  If  a  firm  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  it  shows  that  either  it  has  started  with¬ 
in  the  year, and  therefore  too  late  for  mention 
in  the  yearly  volume ;  or  that  it  is  too  small 
for  notice;  or  that  it  is  one  of  those  fleeting 
affairs  that  is  here  to-day  and  anywhere-else 
or  nowhere  to-morrow,  just  as  fortune  or 
chance  may  favor  or  oppose  it.  It  is  very  ev¬ 
ident  that  such  concerns  could  get  neither 
goods  nor  money  on  credit  at,  home;  and  people 
at  a  distance  cannot  therefore  be  too  cautious 
in  trusting  them.  Some  of  these  deal  quite 
honestly  so  loug  as  they  are  making  money 
freely,  but,  even  in  case  of  these,  if  trouble 
threatens,  they  are  sure  to  take  care  that  it 
hurts  their  patrons  before  it  comes  near  them. 
Others  are  premeditated  swindlers  from  the 
outset.  Mauy  of  the  inquiries  sent  to  us  as  to 
the  staudiug  of  various  concerns,  chiefly  ad¬ 
vertising  affairs,  relate  to  persons  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  most  convenient  way  for  us  to 
obtain  the  desired  information  is  to  refer  to 
the  best  mercantile  agencies  here.  The  above 
explanation  will  enable  our  readers  to  attach 
the  proper  significance  to  the  mercantile 
mention  we  may  make  iu  each  case  this 
week  and  thereafter.  The  following  con¬ 
cerns,  about  which  inquiries  have  lately 
been  made,  are  not  mentioned  at  all;  The 
Albany  Supply  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Cincinnati  Publishing  Company  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Aid,  both  of  Cincinnati. . We  do  not 

recommend  Allen  &  Co,  or  the  Kennedy  U. 
S.  M.  Co.,  both  of  this  city.  The  Public 
Herald,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  fairly  good 

paper  in  its  line . Montgomery,  Ward  & 

Company,  of  Chicago,  are  quite  trustworthy. 

. J.  B.  Aldeu,  of  this  city,  publishes 

books  which  are  fairly  worth  the  price . 

We  do  uot  recommend  Hurst  &  Co.,  of  this 

city . “The  American  Homestead”  seems 

to  us  a  “patent”  “premium”  catchpenny 
affair.  Yes,  there  is  such  a  paper  published 
here,  or  at  any  rat©  there's  a  party  here  that 

claims  to  publish  it . “The  German  Money 

Lottery  in  Hamburg,’"  which  is  papering  the 
whole  country  with  its  mendacious  circulars, 
has  beeu  declared  a  fraud  by  two  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Consuls  iu  this  country,  as  was  announced 
here  several  weeks  ugo.  The  swindlers  are 
still  forwarding  their  circulars  everywhere, 
however,  and  last  Wednesday  sent  a  batch,  all 
the  way  from  Hamburg,  to  the  Eye-Opener, 
whose  name  they  must  have  learut  from  the 
New  York  City  Directory.  The  Eye-Opener 
shows  his  appreciation  of  the  missive  in  this 
way. 


wind.  Mr.  Wright  adds:  “We  find  it,  so  far, 
one  of  the  very  best  apples  we  have  for  our 
cold,  northern  climate;”  and  he  says  that  he 
sent  several  boxes  of  the  Wealthy  to  the  Inter¬ 
colonial  Exposition  in  London.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  entirely  correct  statement  of 
Mr.  Wright,  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  Wealthy  dropping 
its  fruit,  and  always  from  the  same  parties  a 
complaint  that  it  is  a  poor  keeper.  As  both 
of  these  allegations  run  counter  to  my  own 
experience,  and  as  my  Wealthy  orchard  is,  I 
feel  sure,  the  oldest  and  largest  of  that  variety 
in  New  England,  I  desire  to  give  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Rural  the  result  of  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  matter. 

The  Wealthy,  in  Northeastern  Vermont,  is 
fully  colored,  in  skin  and  seed,  usually  by  or 
before  the  20th  of  September.  Up  to  the  first 
of  October  it  Is  one  of  tho  very  best  apples  to 
hang  on  iu  a  high  wind  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  never  drops  its  fruit  for  the  reason  which 
causes  the  Tetofsky  to  fall,  which  is  that  the 
latter  apple  grows  in  close  clusters  and  has  a 
very  short  stem,  so  that,  as  the  fruit  enlarges, 
the  growth  causes  them  to  crowd  cue  another 
off.  The  Wealthy,  although  a  more  produc¬ 
tive  tree  than  Tetofsky,  has  its  fruit  distri¬ 
buted  along  the  branches  instead  of  being 
clustered,  ou  spurs,  and  its  long  and  strongly 
attached  stem  (both  to  fruit  and  limb)  holds 
very  firmly  until  the  fruit  begins  to  be  over¬ 
ripe.  If  gathering  is  delayed  until  this  period 
has  arrived,  the  apples  begin  to  lose  their  firm 
adhesion  to  the  tree  and  to  fall  to  the  ground 
— the  wormy  ones  first,  but  soon  also  those 
which  are  perfect. 

Experienced  orchardists  never  allow  apples 
to  become  over-ripe  before  harvesting.  Early 
fruit,  so  left,  will  not  endure  transportation, 
while  winter  apples  will  be  much  impaired  in 
their  keeping  qualities.  But  a  large  number 
of  ordinary  farmers  aud  amateur  growers  are 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  that  I  make  this  statement.  As  regards 
any  apple  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  into 
the  winter,  it  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it 
is  fairly  colored  up  and  the  seeds  are  browu 
—two  signs  which  iu  most  cases  come  nearly 
together.  North  of  40“  iu  New  England  and 
Canada,  if  gathered  promptly  at  this  period, 
carefully  handled  and  stored  at  once  in  a  cool 
properly  ventilated  fruit  cellar,  it  is  a  true  win¬ 
ter  apple,  keeping  well  until  the  first  of  March 
or  later.  I  still  have  them  to-day  (March  23) 
in  full  flavor  and  firmness  of  flesh,  although 
we  had  au  unusually  loug  and  warm  autumn. 
If,  however,  I  had  let  this  fruit  remain  upon 
the  trees  until  it  had  beguu  to  drop  badly 
from  over-ripeness  and  had  then  left  it  exposed 
to  the  alternations  of  temperature  unavoid¬ 
able  in  above-ground  storage  until  bard  freez¬ 
ing  weather,  as  is  often  the  custom,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  market  the  whole  crop 
before  Christmas,  But  stored  iu  a  deep  cellar 
with  the  windows  all  open  every  dry,  cool 
night,  and  closed  at  all  other  times,  they  have 
kept  with  hardly  any  loss  as  above  stated. 

Tho  Wealthy,  when  growu  south  of  45  v,  as 
iu  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  in  Southern 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  ripens  quite  early 
in  September,  and  I  think  it  can  never  there 
be  made  any  more  thau  an  early  winter  apple. 
Even  as  far  north  as  I  atn,  (right  on  45'-') ,  T 
find  that  in  the  low-lying  and  warm  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley,  only  30  miles  westward,  the 
Wealthy  does  not  keep  nearly  as  well  as  here 
in  the  hills,  at  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  This  point  is  not  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  in  regard  to  fruit.  The  high-lying 
mountain  lands  get  early  frosts  and  cool 
nights,  while  the  valleys  hold  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  much  longer.  Grapes  furnish  a  good 
test  ou  this  point,  and  I  should  say  that  any¬ 
where  or  in  any  season,  that  tho  Concord 
grape  ripens  sufficiently  to  be  eatable,  the 
Wealthy  apple  wifi  not  keep  much  louger  than 
Christmas :  while  in  those  localities  where 
only  the  earliest  grapes  ever  ripen,  and  that 
not  surely,  the  W  calthy,  properly  cared  tor, 
will  prove  a  true  ail-winter  apple. 

Newport,  Vt. 
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LETTERS.— 


“DROPPING”  OF  THE  WEALTHY 
APPLE. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


In  the  March  issue  of  the  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist  a  correspondent  asks  if  the  Wealthy 
Apple  has  the  defect  of  dropping  off  tho  tree 
before  it  is  ripe,  and  if  it  is  easily  shaken  off 
by  winds?  To  these  questions  M.  A.  A. 
Wright,  of  Renfrew,  Out,,  replies  that  he  has 
never  been  troubled  with  the  Wealthy  drop¬ 
ping  its  fruit  prematurely,  as  the  Tetofsky 
does;  neither  is  it  easily  shaken  off  by  the 


Four  days  in  New  Orleans;  the  Exposition 
buildings;  Lake  Fonchartrain;  a  young 
alligator;  hostility  to  novelist  Cable;  a 
Northern-Southern  clerical;  cemeteries;  not 
overplcased. 

One  morning  we  went  out  to  take  a 
look  at  tho  Exposition  buildings— common¬ 
place  iu  comparison  with  those  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial — and  there  was  nothing  tine  iu  the  grounds 
but  oak  trees  draped  with  moss.  Negro 
women  and  children  were  fishing  for  eraw- 
fishes.in  a  slimy  stream  along  the  street.  We 


took  a  long  rido  through  Camp  Street  and 
St.  Charles  Avenue  where  are  the  beautiful 
residences  in  the  new  part  of  the  city.  St. 
Charles  Avenue  is  fine  aud  the  dwellings  and 
grounds  about  them  of  great  attraction. 
Lake  Ponchart  rain, reminding  one  of  St.  Clair 
and  Eva  iu  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  is  one  of  the 
suburban  resorts  of  the  Crescent  City.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
water  is  salt,  so  people  go  out  presumably  for 
a  breath  of  salt  air,  but  we  found  it  a  hot,  sul¬ 
try  place — hotels,  cake  and  beer  stands,  res¬ 
taurants  and  amusements.  One  goes  thither 
by  rail — dummy  car — through  swamps  and 
along  a  canal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is 
a  fine  carriage  drive— unless  one  has  squeamish 
notions  about  the  pools  of  stagnant, "slimy 
water  at  every  turn.  One  would  suppose 
that  all  zymotic  diseases  under  the  sun  would 
flourish  here,  but  the  people  claim  that  the 
city  is  healthy,  and  that  cholera  and  yellow 
fever  never  originate  here,  but  are  brought 
from  other  points.  Having  no  system  of  sew¬ 
erage,  the  people  are  saved  from  the  poison  of 
sewer  gas,  but  with  the  whole  Mississippi 
River  for  a  water  supply  there  is  no  reason 
but  pure  laziness,  why  the  surface  ditches 
are  not  well  flushed.  Bath  houses  are  built  at 
the  ends  of  long  piei-s  in  Lake  Ponchartrain 
and  steps  descend  from  the  houses  to  the  water 
— muddy,  alligatorisb-looking  water,  only  al¬ 
ligators  do  not  live  in  salt  water — that  I  could 
not  be  hired  to  enter.  A  freckled-faced  boy 
there  had  an  alligator  to  sell ;  he  asked  fifty 
cents  for  it  and  he  carried  it  around  slung 
over  his  shoulder  with  perfect  unconcern.  He 
said  he  had  caught  it  in  the  canal  near-by ;  that 
it  was  about  five  years  old;  would  make  a  nice 
pet;  its  teeth  could  be  filed  off,  only  a  little  pa¬ 
tience  would  be  required  in  taming  it.  It  was 
three  feet  long  and  the  laddie  was  most  eager 
to  buy  it,  assuring  us  that  he  would  carry  it 
home  over  his  shoulder.  The  boy  said  he  had 
captured  it  with  a  lasso  and  he  had  a  rope 
still  around  its  jaws  aud  tied  toVjue'  leg,  so 
it  could  neither  bite  nor  run  away.  We  had  a 
good  look  at  it;  it  was  a  remarkable  breather, 
or  else  its  deep  breathing  was  from  fright. 
The  boy  said  its  skin  would  stretch  “awful" 
aud  it  would  make  two  pairs  of  boots.  *  ‘Mighty 
cheap  for  two  bits.” 

One  of  the  constructions  at  the  lake  is  a 
tongue  of  land  running  out  in  the  water  and 
on  this  walks  are  laid  and  flowers  and  shrubs 
deftly  arranged,  with  seats  at  intervals.  We 
walked  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  tongue, 
where  we  found  a  clerical-looking  gentleman 
reposing  in  a  seat  after  an  unsuccessful  season 
at  angling.  We  readily  fell  into  conversa¬ 
tion  and  the  talk  lasted  for  an  huur  or  more, 
myself  being  chiefly  a  listener.  Anaximan¬ 
der  inquired  of  him  the  reason  for  the  ill-feel¬ 
ing  against  Mr.  Cable,  the  novelist.  Mean¬ 
time  we  had  talked  with  various  others  on  the 
same  topi;,  aud  the  general  verdict  was  that 
Mr.  Cable  had  maligned  the  Creoles  and  to¬ 
tally  misrepresented  thein,and  the  feeling  was 
very  bitter  against  him— it  was  quite  time  he 
left  New  Orleans,  etc.  I  ventured  to  say  that 
a  novelist  was  not  expected  to  be  historically 
or  descriptively  accurate;  he  had  something 
of  the  poet's  license,  and  that  not  knowing 
the  Creoles,  he  had  very  pleasantly  impressed 
me  in  regard  to  them.  One  intelligent  lady 
told  me  that  she  greatly  enjoyed  Cable’s  liter¬ 
ary  quality,  but  she  thought  he  was  untrue  to 
the  South  aud  catered  to  the  Bostonians! 
One  young  man  said,  very  indignantly,  that 
he  made  out  the  Creoles  to  be  half  nigger  !— 
which  was  the  funuiest  of  all  the  comments. 
The  clerical-looking  man  was  evidently  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  unusual  culture;  he  said  he  had 
voted  against  the  secession  measures — bitterly 
blamed  Yancey— and  gave,  as  the  general 
feeling  of  the  South,  one  of  satisfaction  that 
slavery  was  abolished.  When  we  took  leave 
of  him  I  remarked  that  I  had  all  the  while 
been  wondering  where  he  was  born  and 
reared.  He  laughed  aud  asked  if  I  had  made 
it  out.  I  replied  not  quite;  but  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  “Well,”  he  admitted, 
“I  was  born  north  of  it,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  but  I  was  educated  in  the  strong  pro¬ 
slavery  State  of  Missouri.  What  made  you 
think  t  was  not  a  Sout  herner  by  birth  ?”  “Be¬ 
cause  of  your  face  and  speech — both  are  of 
the  North." 

Iuterment  in  New  Orleans  is  chiefly  above 
ground,  and  for  this  reason  the  cemeteries  are 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting-the  tombs  be¬ 
ing  often  of  great  magnificence.  I  chanced  one 
day  to  be  iu  the  “Fireman’s  Cemetery”  at  the 
close  of  a  burial  in  the  ground,  and  tasked  one 
of  the  women,  walkiug  away  from  the  grave, 
how  it  was  managed  when  the  grave  quickly 
filled  with  water  as  it  invaluably  diid  iu  that 
soil.  “Just  uow  it  was  baled  out  and  the  eof- 
fiu  quickly  put  iu,”  she  exclaimed,  “but  I  have 
seen  graves  so  full  of  water  that  a  weight  of 
stone  had  to  be  pub  on  the  coffins  to  sink  them. 
1  think  it  quite  bad  enough  to  be  put  iu  the 
ground  without  beiug  drowned  too,”  she  con¬ 
cluded.  On  two  sides  of  this  cemetery,  run¬ 
ning  tne  full  length,  is  a  high,  ^  wall-like^strue- 


ture,  full  of  what  are  called  “ovens,”  into 
which  coffins  are  slid  and  the  end  sealed  up. 
After  a  certain  length  of  time,  or  when  an 
“oven”  is  required  for  a  fresh  occupant,  the 
old  coffin  is  withdrawn,  but  I  did  not  learu 
what  disposition  was  made  of  the  body  longest 
dead.  One  would  think  that  in  a  city  like 
New  Orleans  cremation  would  be  general — 
such  a  cleau,  wholesome,  decent  disposition 
of  the  dead  iu  comparison  with  the  one  in 
vogue.  In  another  cemetery,  quite  a  promi¬ 
nent  tomb  is  that  built  by  a  Swedish  sea  cap¬ 
tain  for  himself  and  family.  He  built  it  of 
granite— ballast  that  was  used  iu  his  own  ship 
— put  together  with  cement,  colored  black.  It 
has  au  arched  top,  is  lined  with  brick,  and 
rests  on  a  granite  base.  The  old  man  was,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  still  living,  but  very 
feeble — and  from  the  inscription  on  the  tomb, 
he  was  the  last  of  his  family.  The  tomb 
was  erected  “to  the  everlasting  memory 
of  his  true  wife,  his  love  and  hope  in 
life.”  Another  widowed  man  had  written 
on  an  exquisite  tomb  for  Ins  young  wife 
the  touching  inscription,  “How  beautiful 
was  the  yesterday !  It  stood  over  me  like 
a  rainbow!  1  am  alone!”  But  I  always  have 
very  naughty  thoughts  in  graveyards,  and  I 
say  to  Anaximander  that  I  want  all  the 
flowers  and  the  money  that  might  be  put  into 
a  flue  monument  lavished  upon  me  while  I  am 
alive — and  nothing  wasted  upon  me  when  1 
have  passed  into  the  land  of  the  Unknowable. 
I  suppose  there  are  men  who  never  spent  so 
much  as  tive  cents  for  flowers  for  a  living 
wife,  who  actually  paid  out  live  dollars — will¬ 
ingly  (?) — for  a  wreath  to  lay  on  her  coffin1 
We  spent  four  days  in  New  Orleans — hot, 
fatiguing  days — and  the  pluce  so  fllthy !  The 
evenings  were  always  pleasant,  the  streets  and 
parks  gay  with  people,  electric  lights  every¬ 
where  superseding  gas,  the  people  very  social 
and  kind,  but  beyond  the  novelty  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  features,  I  was  not  charmed  with  New 
Orleans.  Its  drinking  water  is  abominable. 
I  saw  there  no  beautiful  women  or  handsome 
men,  but  remarkably  flue  specimens  of  both 
among  the  “niggers,”  which  here  grow  to 
perfection. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 


In  my  article  on  “Horse  Power  of  8 team 
Engines”  in  the  Rural  of  May  7th,  I  used  the 
term  “nominal  horse  power,”  in  the  general 
sense  as  referring  to  the  name  under  which 
the  engine  was  sold.  The  English  Admiralty 
have  a  rule  for  the  nominal  horse  power  very 
different  from  the  one  1  gave,  and  applicable 
only  to  marine  engines.  R.  c.  carpenter. 

Secretary  Garfield  at  Cornell.— Chas. 
W.  Garfield,  Secretary,  of  Michigan  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  of  the  American  iTomolog- 
ical  Society,  has  consented  to  give,  some  time 
iu  May,  six  lectures  to  the  students  iu  agricul¬ 
ture  iu  Cornell  University,  on  the  following 
topics.  1.  Some  measurements  iu  t  he  Field  of 
Horticulture.  3.  Methods  of  Tuition  and 
Ways  of  Securing  the  Most  Available  Infor¬ 
mation.  2.  Problems  in  Pomology.  4.  Tree 
Lessons.  5  Commercial  Methods.  G.  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Horticulture  to  an  Advanced  System 
of  Agriculture. 


Unmans  librk. 

CONDUCTED  EY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST.  TO  WOMEN. 

Some  of  the  season’s  millinery  is  more  re¬ 
markable  than  beautiful.  A  large,  flaring  bat 
of  soft  wood-color  was  trimmed  with  pea- 
green,  and  bore  iu  the  front  a  largo  bunch  of 
peas  with  their  foliage.  The  vegetables  were 
extremely  natural,  but  they  could  hardly  be 
admired  from  a  millinery  standpoint. 

The  two  colors  most  worn  this  spring  are 
heliotrope  and  light  green.  The  word  helio¬ 
trope  has  such  a  half-Quaketish  suggestiveness 
that  it  is  rather  a  shock  to  find  it  now  means 
a  peculiarly  trying  reddish  purple,  not  a 
pretty  shade  by  any  means.  And  it  is  worn 
indiscriminately  by  women  of  all  complexions; 
the  effect,  sometimes,  is  positively  ghastly. 

All  purples,  lilacs  and  lavenders  are  worn. 
We  recently  saw  the  beauteous  Mis.  Langtry 
attired  iu  a  gown  of  rich,  dark,  imperial  pur¬ 
ple.  It  was  a  combination  ol  silk  and  velvet. 
The  bodice  was  of  silk  with  velvet  leg-of- 
nnittou  sleeves. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  writing  iu  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Press,  says:  “There  is  a  strong  move¬ 
ment  to-day  that  uims  at  the  crushing  of  the 
aspirations  of  women  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship.  It  is  only  that,  and  nothing 
more.  Wouieu  who  ask  lor  votes  are  met  by 
the  hue  aud  cry,  ‘Voting  by  ignorant  women 
will  overthrow  society,’  Voting  by  ignorant 
men  has  almost  done  that  already.” 

A  writer  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  writing  on 
the  womau’s  voting  question,  says:  “Go  where 
you  will,  there  is  a  woman,  lovely  or  plaiu, 


ready  to  cure,  to  chide,  to  guide,  to  aid,  to  in¬ 
struct,  to  amuse,  to  rule,  to  lead  aud  to  point 
the  way  for  halting  man.  Aud  she  lias  done 
and  become  all  this  while  a  few  of  her  sex 
have  been  passing  resolutions  about  her  ina¬ 
bility  without  the  ballot.  Perhaps  it  is  a  per¬ 
ception  of  this  fact  that  has  lately  modified 
these  resolutions;  it  is  not  so  much  now  for 
the  sake  of  women  as  for  the  sake  of  uieu,  that 
women  need  the  ballot.  Men  have  made  a 
bad  mess  of  governing  the  world;  they  have 
filled  it  with  drinking  saloons  and  standing 
armies.” 

How  we  should  enjoy  our  butter-making  if 
we  could  do  it  iu  such  u  dainty  way  as  the 
royal  dairymaid,  Alexandra,  Princess  of 
Wales.  A  writer  iu  the  Philadelphia  Press 
describes  the  dainty  Swiss  chalet  that  forms 
her  dairy.  It  contains  four  rooms,  one  of 
them  being  a  tea-room,  where  the  Princess 
entertains  her  friends.  The  walls  are  decor¬ 
ated  with  tiles,  the  gifts  of  mau3'  friends,  and 
there  are  many  charming  bits  of  china.  Iu 
the  dairy-room,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
tiles  made  iu  Bombay.  Round  the  room  is  a 
white  marble  counter,  on  wfiieli  are  silver, 
poroelaiu-liuedtnilkpaus.  Here  Her  Highness 
often  makes  the  butter,  using  it  daiuty  silver 
churn.  Apparently  the  spring-house  is  au  un¬ 
known  dairy  institution  among  our  English 
cousins.  This  is  one  of  the  objects  Of  interest 
at  Mr.  G.  W.  Chihls’  famous  country  seat, 
W  cotton's.  It  is  a  quaint  little  stone  build¬ 
ing,  standing  iu  a  little  dell.  Within,  the 
spring  flows  into  a  huge  pink  scallop  shell, 
brought  from  Japan  by  General  Grant,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Childs.  Falling  from  this, 
the  water  describes  a  circuit  around  the  room 
iu  a  tiled  channel;  the  shining  milk  pans  stand 
in  this. 

Another  distinguished  dairymaid  is  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  has  a  beautiful 
model  dairy  at  her  famous  country  home, 
Trenthum,  in  Staffordshire.  Iu  fact,  the 
model  dairy  is  a  favorite  toy  with  English 
women  of  rank,  like  poor  Marie  Antoinette  at 
the  Petit  Trianon. 


FRECKLES  AND  WRINKLES. 

M.  E.  B. 

A  lady  subscriber  asks  bow  she  can  remove 
freckles,  aud  also  how  she  can  keep  the  skiu 
free  from  wrinkles.  The  latter  is  the  easier, 
but  you  must  begin  before  the  wrinkles  come. 
First,  you  must  let  cosmetics  alone.  You 
must  learn  to  smile,  though  the  heart  be 
breaking.  Did  you  never  notice  how  univer¬ 
sally  free  from  wrinkles  are  the  faces  of  even 
the  elderly  ladies  among  the  Quakers?  This 
is  because  from  earliest  childhood  they  are 
taught  to  suppress  all  violent  emotions  whether 
of  pleasure,  auger,  or  grief.  If  a  person  has 
auy  trait  of  meanness,  and  does  not  rigorously 
curb  it,  be  or  she  will  have  wrinkles  and  Jiaes 
indicating  that  trait,  and  they  will  be  beyond 
the  help  of  all  the  science  of  chemistry  or 
magic. 

In  regard  to  freckles,  persons  who  are  so 
afflicted  will  do  well  to  avoid  following  every 
newspaper  remedy,  lest  they  inflict  some  more 
serious  injury  on  themselves.  The  following, 
credited  to  the  American  Practitioner  aud 
News,  is  goiug  the  rounds  of  the  press; 
“Wash  and  dry  the  skiu,  aud  with  two  fingers 
of  the  left  Land,  stretch  the  part  where  the 
freckle  is,  applying  a  drop  of  carbolic  ucid 
exactly  over  the  spot.  When  it  dries,  tbe 
operation  is  completed.  The  skin  becomes 
white,  and  the  slight  sensation  of  burning 
ceases  in  a  lew  minutes.  The  thin  crust  which 
forms  after  the  cauterization  should  not  lie 
disturbed.  It  detaches  itself  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  leaving  a  rosy  coloration  which  is  soon 
replaced  by  the  normal  color  of  the  skin. 

“Another  lotion  is  made  of  muriate  of 
amuiouia,  one  ‘dram;  cologne  water,  two 
drams;  distilled  water,  seven  ounces;  mix  and 
use  as  a  wash.” 

Feeling  somewhat  doubtful  about  the  safety 
of  applying  undiluted  carbolic  acid  to  the 
face,  1  asked  the  advice  of  a  reliable  chemist 
on  the  subject.  He  said  that  after  having 
suffered  the  pain  and  disfigurement  of  the 
cauterization,  the  freckles,  even  if  removed, 
would  return  again,  aud  as  for  the  muriute  of 
ammonia,  it  would  not  have  the  least  effect. 
People  freckle  easily  under  a  California  sun, 
and  very  pretty  ladies  are  seldom  without 
them,  while  children  who  expose  themselves 
recklessly  are  often  one  immense  freckJo,  so 
tiiut  chemists  here  huve  made  their  removal  a 
study,  without,  however,  ever  having  been 
able  to  find  a  sovereign  remedy.  1  am  assured 
that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  ounce 
of  prevention  is  the  best  cure,  and  if  before 
exposing  the  face  to  an  especially  aggravating 
sunlight,  or  to  tin*  action  of  sun  aud  sea-air 
combined,  a  lotion  of  rose-  water  and  glycerine, 
to  be  followed  by  very  harmless  infants’ 
powder,  be  applied,  it  will  prevent  freckling. 

A  lad  of  15  who  was  badly  freckled  spent 
the  summer  on  a  ranch,  and  claims  that  he 
lost  his  freckles  through  excessive  perspira¬ 


tion.  They  certainly  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  from  what  cause  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  SHORTHAND. 

A.  G. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  some  of  the  young  readers  of  the 
Rural,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  short¬ 
hand,  asking  for  information  ns  to  how  they 
can  best  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it,  aud  other 
questions  which  wo  will  endeavor  to  answer 
in  this  article. 

Of  course  Shorthand  teachers  cau  be  found 
iu  every  city,  aud  probably  iu  almost  every 
village,  but  among  the  huudreds  of  thousands 
who  read  the  Rural,  there  arc*  a  great  many 
young  people  who  do  nob  live  near  any  city 
or  village,  aud  who  would  find  this  a  pleasant 
study  for  wiuter  evenings,  and  who  being  un¬ 
able  to  pay  for  a  teacher  would  be  glad  to 
knowhow  they  cau  study  it  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  by  themselves. 

In  tbe  first  place  I  am  asked  how  long  it 
takes  to  become  a  proficient  writer  of  short¬ 
hand.  This  will  depend  first  upon  the  quick¬ 
ness  und  natural  ability  of  the  learner,  and 
also  upon  the  amoiipt  of  time  spent  iu  study, 
us  well  as  upon  the  system.  You  may  talk 
with  writers  who  will  tell  you  that  it  takes 
two  or  three  years  to  become  so  expert  as  to 
take  a  place  iu  an  ordinary  business  office. 
Do  not  let  ■  this  discourage  you,  but  try  for 
yourself.  For  your  encouragement  I  will  tell 
you  what  a  few  “other  folks  have  done,”  aud 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  “why 
with  patience  may  not  you.” 

A  lad  of  18  became  the  head  of  his  family 
through  the  death  of  his  father,  and  by  the 
failure  of  a  mining  speculation  they  were  re¬ 
duced  from  affluence  to  poverty.  Having  a 
mother  and  sister  dependent  upon  him,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  find  some  em¬ 
ployment  by  which  he  could  earn  an  imme¬ 
diate  income.  As  he  had  been  destined  for 
the  bar,  there  seemed  nothing  at  which  he 
could  turn  his  head  aud  bands  unless  he  could 
enter  a  law*  office.  For  this  he  found  that 
shorthand  wras  necessary.  He  purchased  a 
text-book,  studied  hard  and  earnestly  for  two 
months,  and  entered  a  law’  firm  as  steno¬ 
grapher,  with  the  privilege  of  reading  law 
during  his  spare  hours,  at  a  salary  of  875.  He 
was,  however,  an  exceptionally  bright  lad, 
and  there  is  no  slave-driver  equal  to  stern 
necessity. 

It  is  just  oue  year  ago  since  two  lady  friends 
of  the  writer  became  interested  in  shorthand, 
with  a  view  to  its  practical  usesiu  aiding  them 
to  acquire  a  living.  They  were  strangers  i  .  a 
strange  land.  A  thorough  musical  education 
availed  nothing  without  friends  and  influence, 
and  they  were  unable  to  make  as  much  money 
as  the  servants  they  had  formerly  employed. 
The  usual  price  of  a  four  months’  course  iu 
shorthand  is  $00,  aud  of  course  this  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  so,  like  the  brave  girls  they 
were,  they  purchased  a  work  on  the  subject, 
aud  went  at  it  alone  and  unaided.  In  less 
than  four  months  from  the  time  of  begiuuiug 
they  were  filling  places  iu  law  aud  insurance 
offices  at  $40  end  850  a  month,  and  to-day,  by 
increased  salary  and  type-writing  work  done 
ut  home,  they  have  nearly  doubled  the  salaries 
at  which  they  began.  These  are  uot  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  Another  young  lady,  who  em¬ 
broidered  exquisitely,  earned  at  that  work 
enough  to  pay  for  two  mouths’  instruction, 
Studied  four  hours  a  day,  aud  at  the  end  of 
that  time  wrote  at  a  speed  of  130  words  a 
minute,  und  after  auother  two  months  of 
practice  went  to  Denver  on  a  salary  of  875  a 
month. 

Want  of  space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  various  systems  of  modern 
shorthand  writers.  The  world-renowned  sys¬ 
tem  of  phonography  was  published  by  its 
founder,  Isaac  Pitman,  iu  18:17.  Its  chief  ob¬ 
jections  arc  tlie  necessity  of  shading  for  the 
sake  <>r  distinction,  aud  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  stems  are  both  halved  and  lengthened 
to  represent  certain  sounds,  thus  requiring  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy  iu  the  execution  of  the  out¬ 
line  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  legibility,  for  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  state  that  oue  must 
be  able  to  read  as  well  as  to  write  shorthand. 

Auother  system,  published  by  Andrew  J. 
Graham,  has  such  an  iu  terminable  list  of  eon 
tractions,  that  unless  the  student  has  a  re¬ 
markable  memory  lie  is  likely  to  be  discourag¬ 
ed  in  the  outset.  "Practical  Phonography,” 
published  iu  180G  by  Mr.  James  K.  Munson,  is 
easily  learned,  but  Mr.  Munson’s  rigorous  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  hobby  of  “no  exception  to 
rules,”  has  resulted  iu  many  awkward  forms 
which  are  clumsy  and  difficult  of  execution. 
There  are  numerous  other  methods,  each 
claiming  certaiu  advantages. 

The  “Light-Line  Shorthand,”  by  Fames,  is 
a  comparatively  recent  work,  and  being  free 
from  shading  which  so  often  results  iu  illegi¬ 
bility  iu  reading  and  seems  to  have  met  the 
wants  of  students  and  is  deservedly  becoming 


popular.  The  text-book  is  small — no  larger 
than  a  child’s  first  reader,  and  cau  easily  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  which  is  an  advantage 
where  the  most  must  be  made  of  odd  minutes. 
I  know  one  lady,  the  mother  of  several 
children,  who  took  up  shorthand  for  a  sort  of 
pastime,  but  soon  became  so  interested  in  it, 
that  as  she  said  che  took  it  to  bed  with  her, 
and  washed  her  dishes  with  the  book  ojieu  be 
fore  her.  When  a  year  afterwards  she  found 
herself  a  widow  with  her  little  ones  dependent 
upon  her  care,  sbe  turned  to  her  former  pas¬ 
time,  and  being  a  woman  of  great  executive 
ability,  she  opened  au  office  for  shorthand  and 
type-writing,  and  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  her  city,  she  soon  established  a  thriving 
business. 

Now,  as  to  how  you  shall  study:  First,  buy 
a  text  book,  a  reporter’s  note  book  and  a  No. 
3  Faber  pencil.  If  you  are  thoroughly  iu 
earnest  buy  a  half  a  dozen  of  each  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  ns  they  come  cheaper  in  that  way.  Practice 
the  alphabet  until  it  is  as  familiar  as  the  A,  B, 
U’s  of  your  childhood,  aud  until  you  can  write 
it  rapidly  and  accurately,  eudenvoriug  to 
make  each  character  us  nearly  as  possible  the 
size  of  those  given  in  the  book. 

Study  each  lesson  until  you  have  mastered 
it  thvrnwjhlu,  If  anything  seems  dark  and 
incomprehensible,  try  the  plan  of  a  young 
lady  friend  of  mine  who  studied  it  without  a 
teacher — begin  at.  the  first  lesson  and  review 
the  book,  aud  your  ultimate  knowledge  of  the 
first  lessous  will  soon  make  the  succeed! agones 
clear.  It  is  better  to  haye  some  oue  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  exercises  even  from  the  start,  and  es¬ 
pecially  is  this  necessary  when  the  student 
becomes  somewhat  familiar  with  ordinary 
connected  writing.  Read  from  your  uotes 
everything  that  you  write.  This  is  a  most  ini- 
P*tant  point.  Never  try  to  write  fast.  The 
speed  will  come  with  thorough  familiarity 
with  short  Laud  outlines  aud  principles. 

If  there  are  several  young  people  iu  n  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  family  who  can  begin  the  study  at 
the  same  time,  they  can  be  of  great  mutual 
advantage  to  each  other,  and  each  can  dictate 
iu  turn  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  I  cannot  im¬ 
agine  a  more  pleasaut  or  profitable  way  in 
which  young  people  cau  spend  several  even¬ 
ings  a  week. 


WHAT  WOMEN  SHOULD  WEAR. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

There  is  nothing  so  cheap  at  the  present 
day  as  advice.  If  American  women  do  not 
know  how  to  dress  (anil  one  writer  declares 
that  they  are  the  worst  dressed  women  on  the 
face  of  the  globe)  it  is  uot  for  want  of  advice. 
The  fashion  articles  of  Jenny  June  and  Clara 
Bell  can  be  found  iu  every  newspaper,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  having  died  some  time  since 
iu  Cincinnati,  can  only  be  au  authority  on 
angels’  robes  aud  the  proper  pose  of  wings. 
It  is  claimed  that  we  dress  neither  sensibly 
nor  artistically,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
a  walk  on  any  crowded  thoroughfare  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Short  fat  women  will  lie  found 
wearing  light  colored  garments  that  aggra¬ 
vate  their  shortness  and  intensify  their  stout¬ 
ness,  while  tali,  thin  women  are  seen  in  gar¬ 
ments  of  funereal  black.  Fair  faced  gilds,  of 
noticeable  avoirdupois,  wear  l  >a  rred  goods,  and 
hats  or  bonnets  small  as  to  brim  aud  fitting 
close  to  the  face,  while  their  tall  aud  ethereal 
sisters  have  as  great  a  penchant  for  wide- 
brimmed  hats,  and  long,  clinging  draperies. 

Perhaps  we  do  uot  offend  so  much  in  any 
particular  as  in  that  of  color.  A  woman  with 
black  hair,  a  pale  skiu,  and  blue  eyes  cau 
wear  almost  any  color  except  yellow  and 
green,  but  she  will  bo  especially  pleasing  in 
blues,  mid  reds.  Withasallow  complexion  and 
black  eyes,  she  will  do  well  to  confine  herself 
almost  exclusively  to  black.  Iu  black  lace, 
relieved  with  w  hite  at  the  throat,  the  effect  is 
very  like  that  of  au  etching. 

The  privileged  woman  is  the  rosy,  blue-oyed 
blonde,  with  hair  of  pale  gold,  what  is  known 
us  a  “cool blonde,”  She  cau  wear  with  perfect 
safety  ail  those  cold  colors  so  trying  to  her 
less  fortunate  sisters. 

She  may  be  a  Naiad  iu  pale  green,  or  a 
quokeress  iu  cool  gray,  she  may  wear  helio¬ 
trope  purples,  and  steely  blues,  but  she  should 
Hot  Wear  red  or  brown,  yellow  or  cream- 
white. 

A  brilliant  aud  rosy  complexion,  with  dark 
browu  hair  and  gray  eyes  has  great  scupo  iu 
the  matter  of  color.  A  woman  so  blessed  may 
make  her  costume  a  study  iu  reds  or  browns, 
fawns  or  grays,  and  may  wear  blue  and  green 


tfUmUaueouh 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE  FAMOUS  CUSTOM-MADE 


A  TOILET  CONVENIENCE. 


nearest  to  one’s  own  child  of  any  of  the  floral 
creation.  Give  us  pansies.  They  bloom  from 
spring  till  fall. 

There  is  rhubarb  and  rhubarb.  We  have 
tried  every  kind,  but  the  Monarch  is  our 
choice.  It  is  a  trifle  later  than  the  Linnaeus, 
but  the  stalks,  M  a  good  soil,  are  as  large  as 
one’s  wrist,  and  two  of  them  will  suffice  for 
one  meal  for  a  family  of  six.  ft  is  as  tender 
as  a  strawberry.  We  are  satisfied  that  few 
know  of  the  delicacy  of  rhubarb  when  proper¬ 
ly  cultivated  and  cooked.  It  was  remarked, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  “this  is  as  good  as  straw¬ 
berries.”. 

Cut  oil'  the  flowering  panicles  of  rhubarb  as 
soon  as  you  can  see  them. 

Ob!  the  delightfulness  of  these  spring  days. 
Do  you  enjoy  your  lives,  readers,  as  we  do  at 
the  Rural  Grounds*  We  manage  to  turn 
drudgery  into  pleasure  and  the  days  pass  all 
too  soon.  What  are  we  doing?  Oh!  we  are 
watching  the  leaves  of  a  thousand  different 
trees  aud  shrubs  as  they  unfold.  What  an 
egregious  mistake  people  make  in  planting 
their  places  with  the  Balsam  Fir,  the  Norway 
Spruce  and  weigelas.  Why  not  plant  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  kinds?  Then  from  early  spring 
until  late  fall,  every  week  gives  us  a  change. 
It  is  the  same  as  if  we  passed  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another;  there  is  something  to  study 
every  day,  something  fresh  to  delight  us. 


of  all  shades,  as  well  as  every  shade  of  purple, 
but  she  will  abjure  o^l  gold  aud  such  subtle 
colors  as  mauve  if  she  be  a  true  artist.  Wo¬ 
men  with  light  brown  hair  and  blue  or  gray 
eyes  may  wear  shades  of  brown  relieved  by 
pink,  also  dark  blue.  A  gypsy  as  to  complex¬ 
ion  and  eyes  can  wear  barbaric  contrasts 
with  great  effect  such  as  black  and  yellow, 
blue  aud  red. 

Let  not  the  nstbetic  critic  forget  however, 
that  it  is  not  always  a  want  of  taste  that  leads 
a  woman  to  dress  unbecomingly  or  unsuita¬ 
bly.  The  gratification  of  exquisite  taste  pre¬ 
supposes  if  not  a  heavy  purse,  at  least  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  be  spent  in  shopping.planning, 
aud  makiug,  for  which  many  women  have  not 
the  time. 


I  am  indebted  to  the  Rural  for  suggestions 
which  enabled  au  ingenious  young  brother  of 
mine,  to  make  me  a  very  pretty  wash-stand 
aud  toilet  table  combined  from  a  packing  box. 
Being  quite  destitute  of  the  little  brackets  aud 
shelves  and  drawers  of  its  more  costly  cousin 
from  a  furniture  manufactory,  I  was  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  as  to  how  I  should  dispose  in  a 
convenient  and  still  neat  way  of  my  brushes, 
combs  and  baud  glass,  uutil  Bobby  came  to 
the  rescue  with  an  invention  which  he  claimed 
as  his  own.  He  procured  a  strip  of  red  leath¬ 
er  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and 
piuked  on  either  edge.  This  bo  tacked  at  a 
proper  distance  above  the  stand,  leaving  a 
space  between  the  tacks  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  article  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Strong  brass-headed  tacks  were  used  and  as  all 
iny  toilet  articles  happened  to  be  new,  and 
somewhat  pretty  I  did  not  mind  their  being 
exhibited  so  conspicuously.  If  they  had  been 
shabby,  I  should  have  arranged  over  them  a 
little  drop  curtain  of  swiss,  lined  with  pink,  to 
match  the  drapery  of  the  stand,  shirred  it  on 
a  tape,  aud  tacked  a  pretty  bow  on  either  end. 

B.  B. 
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A  TRIBUTE 


Mrs.  Caroline  V.  Sweet, an  old  contribu¬ 
tor,  whose  writings  will  be  remembered  by 
many  of  the  Rural’s  patrons,  died  May  12, 
1SS7,  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  with 
disease.  Hopeful  and  patient,  she  rose  above 
her  sufferings,  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the 
remaining  supports  as  prop  after  prop  gave 
way. 

Naturally  ambitious  she  needed  only  health 
to  eularge  and  increase  the  work  she  had  so 
intelligently  begun.  She  was  a  true  wife  and 
a  good  friend;  faithful  to  her  convictions, 
helpful  with*  discrimination,  cheerful  inspirit. 

Appreciative  of  the  Divine  Power,  she  recog¬ 
nized  and  accepted  ristianity  with  liberal 
conception.  Death  to  her  is  gain*— ’tis  only 
those  left  on  this  side  the  shore  that  have  lost. 

E.  A.  c. 


DR,  HUMPHREYS1 


Book  of  all  Diseases, 
Cloth  &  Gold  Binding 
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mum  Kiir.it, 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


“Silence  Is  the  perfected  herald  of  joy, 

I  were  but  little  happy  If  I  could  say  how  much.” 

“Shakespeare,  perhaps,  felt  that  way,”  I 
said  one  morning  when  the  Student  read  this 
sentence  from  a  calendar  compiled  from  the 
sayings  of  the  greatest  of  poets;  but  I  like 
people  to  “say  how  much,”  or  at  least  to  look 
it.  If  one  is  silent  when  happy  and  silent 
when  unhappy,  as  some  people  are,  how  can 
the  difference  be  distinguished?  “After  all,” 
said  the  Oracle,  “it  all  depends  on  disposition ; 
some  natures  must  sing  when  they  are  happy; 
they  are  like  the  birds  aud  send  forth  joyous 
notes,  because  the  Creator  made  them  so. 
What  a  gift  from  God!  What  a  blessing  to 
the  home  circle  is  a  cheerful,  happy  nature, 
that  sees  the  bright  side  of  everything,  with 
charity  to  all  and  without  envy  or  malice.  I 
think  it  is,  as  Dr.  Freeman  Clarke  writes,  a 
•cross  to  bear’  to  be  born  peevish,  moody  aud 
uueertaiu  of  temper,  aud  in  the  family  it  is 
the  duty  of  each  member  to  add  to  instead  of 
detracting  from  the  cheerfulness  of  the  circle 
where  they  would  live  in  harmony.  And  as  I 
talked  of  this  I  looked  around  the  breakfast 
table  and  felt  like  grumbling,  but  refrained, 
iu  case  l  might  be  accused  of  giving  precept 
without  example  For  I  like  toast  and  there 
was  none  and  I  do  not  like  an  omelet.  But 
I  turned  to  the  Amateur  Cook  and  said:  “Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  that  everybody  thinks 
that  he  or  she  can  cook  an  omelet,  and  often 
it  is  not  perfection.  The  Duchess  Sarah  of 
Marlborough  used  to  cook  them  for  the  great 
Duke  herself,  as  no  one  else  could  please  him.” 
“Are  they  difficult  to  make:”  said  the  guest — 
herself  a  novice  in  the  culinary  art.  “The 
great  secret,”  said  the  Amateur  Cook,  “is  to 
get  the  pau  hot  aud  clear  of  moisture,  except¬ 
ing  the  hot  fat;  that  must  be  first  put  in,  then 
poured  out  and  the  pan  heated  to  a  hot  dry¬ 
ness.  Then  four  eggs,  a  little  sal  t  and  pepper, 
all  beaten  up  with  a  fork,  and  a  trifle  of  good 
cream  added,  can  be  put  into  the  pau,  in 
which  has  been  melted  a  little  butter.  The 
ingredients  can  be  varied  by  adding  different 
sauces.  Some  people  like  the  omelet  with 
preserves  inclosed.”  Breakfast  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  meal  in  a  country  kitchen.  There  is  so 
much  sameness  about  it  unless  one  can  cook 
eggs  in  a  variety  of  ways,  aud  they  do  not 
agree  with  every  one.  It  is  much  easier  in 
summer,  when  fruit  is  abundant,  aud  that 
need  never  be  absent  where  people  own  land. 


SETTING  THE  TABLE 


A  youNG  friend  writes  me  that  she  eannot 
set  a  very  elegant  table  as  far  as  china  and  silver 
go, having  only  white  ware  aud  a  limited  supply 
of  plated  silver,  but  that  her  damask  is  of  very 
fine  quality,  and  she  would  like  to  know  how 
to  set  a  tasteful  table  for  small  dinner  parties. 

White  ware  is  much  better  than  mauy  of 
the  cheap  colored  abominations  that  abound, 
but  a  good  way  to  possess  yourself  of  nice 
china  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  is  to 
buy  broken  lots  whenever  jrou  can  do  so  at  a 
small  cost,  aud  thus  eventually  get  a  “harle. 
quiu  set"  of  haudsome  ehiua.  For  instance,  at 
the  large  stores,  there  are  always  soup  ser¬ 
vices,  or  a  fruit  or  dessert  set,  or  a  set  of  tea 
or  coffee  cups  and  saucers  to  be  had  at  a 
merely  nominal  price,  the  rest  of  the  set  being 
broken  or  disposed  of  in  some  way.  I  once 
bought  a  dozen  dinner  plates  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Aliutou  ware  for  the  same  price  as  plain 
white  porcelain,  but  there  was  not  another 
piece  like  it  to  he  had  in  the  store,  except  in 
sets  costing  from  *100  up.  I  afterwards 
bought  odd  bits  of  Copeland  and  Japanese 
ware  at  equally  low  prices. 

Exquisite  table  damask  is,  however,  the  first 
requisite  toward  making  a  table  look  inviting 
aud  it  will  go  far  to  supplement  the  want  of 
handsome  ehiua  or  silver.  A  writer  says  that 
“table  decorations  to  be  successful  must  be 
of  the  very  best  and  costly  materials,  and  so, 
of  course,  can  be  attempted  by  but  few  peo¬ 
ple.”  But  I  have  known  housekeepers  who, 
with  coarse  uapery,  common  ehiua,  and  a 
minimum  supply  of  silver,  could  give  an  “air” 
to  a  table,  that  many  others  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  with  the  most  elegant  accessories.  A 
table  felt,  or  double  width  Canton  flannel  un¬ 
dercloth  is  an  essential  to  a  nicely  laid  table. 
Itdeadeus  all  sound  of  the  dishes  being  moved 
on  the  table  aud  gives  au  apparent  body  to  the 
thinnest  cloth.  The  simplest  aud  at  the  same 
time  the  most  tasteful  decoration  is  flowers, 
aud  here  you  may  expend  any  amount  of 
taste.  If  you  have  quantities  of  flowers  at  your 
command,  a  cut  glass  bowl  of  roses  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  table  is  very  effective,  but  they 
should  have  long  stems  and  droop  over  the 
sides  of  the  bowl.  A  delicate  little  growiug 
fern  with  smilax  twined  around  the  vase  con¬ 
taining  it  is  exquisitely  pretty,  and  a  rose  or 
two,  or  whatever  you  can  compass,  earuations 
or  violets,  laid  loosely  ou  each  uapkm  are  the 
acme  of  individual  decoration. 

Not  more  than  two  changes  of  forks  should 
bo  placed  ar,  each  plate,  which  will  be  very 
convenient,  if  your  silver  is  limited,  aud  noth¬ 
ing  else  except  the  glasses,  flowers,  knives  aud 
spoons,  water  enrufs,  a  pretty  glass  dish  of 
jelly,  and  another  of  salted  nuts.  This  will 
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to  Dyspepsia.  Kiliotw  Stomach...  . 25 

11  Suppressed  or  Painful  Periods . 25 
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GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  resurrection  is  not  the  final  end  of  an 
experience,  but  the  preliminary  to  something 
else.  There  are  a  great  mauy  of  us  hi  the 

church  yet  iu  the  infant  department . 

To  train  a  man  for  life,  we  teach  him  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  philosophy.  To  accomplish 
the  same  end,  we  teach  him  religion,  uot  Sec¬ 
tarian,  but  Catholic,  Man  has  intellectual 
powers,  and  we  labor  to  improve  them,  he 
has  native  tastes  and  wc  seek  to  refine  them; 
but  he  has  also  moral  convictions  and  spiritual 
aspirations,  aud  we  seek  to  direct  them,  not 
by  compulsion,  but  by  persuasion  and  love... 

Are  wo  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  God’s 
works  but  no  knowledge  of  God  himself? 
That  is  the  highest  learning  which  combines 
the  knowledge  of  God  with  the  knowledge  of 

all  other  things . . . 

Be  cheerful;  do  not  brood  over  fond  hopes 
unrealized  until  a  chain,  link  after  link,  is 
fastened  on  each  thought  aud  wound  around 

the  heart .  . . 

Nature  intended  you  to  be  the  fountaiu- 
spriug  of  checcfuluess  and  social  life,  and  uot 
the  traveling  monuments  of  despair  and  mel¬ 
ancholy . . 

Mirth  and  cheerfulness  are  but  the  due 

reward  of  innocence  of  life.  . 

There  is  more  strength  in  true  thought 

than  in  the  whirlwind  or  the  lightuiug . 

When  the  forenoons  of  life  are  wasted  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  happy 
evening . 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MltS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN 


CHORT-HAND"?? 

lng  lc.,0113  ill  art,  |  (|  ot*.  bot.'.  aT!s,  20  cts. 

VV  No  stamps  accepts*!.  Send  silver  or  postal  note. 

These  lessons  »r-  mplete,  »u.l  'ire  the  same  from 
which  students  arc  taught  at  Haven  s  L’ ■! lcc-'H  ai*d  chioh 
enable  us  to  ht  students  for  Short-Uamt  and  Type-W  riling 
office  position*  in  Three  Months’  time.  The  lessons  are 
solely  the  w  rkof  Mr.Cnrc  IUveu.eanbe  learned  at  home 
bv  a  "child,  and  eannot  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven's 

Collet: ri.  The  CA.iwii.ut  Observer,  Bath . re,  ilj.,  says. 

“Thev  are  a  ore  at  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  of  Short-lland  comparatively  easy."  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Collcyr*  New  York.  N.  V  ;  Philadelpliiiw 
Ca. t  Chicago,  111,;  Cmcmuati,  U j  Francisco,  Cal. 


P1THH 


Much  of  the  unhappiness  in  a  woman’s  life 
comes  from  the  lack  of  an  active  interest  iu 
something  that  will  draw  her  outside  of  self. 
It  matt  cuts  little  what  that  interest  may  be,  in 
so  long  as  it  lifts  her  out  of  the  mental  and 
physical  slough  into  which  she  has  fallen  and 
gives  her  something  to  think  of  besides  her 
own  sensations,  her  disappointments  and  mis¬ 
fortunes.  Such  au  interest  is  sure  to  bring 
happiness  and  contentment  in  one  way  or 
another.  A  self-centered  existence,  which 
has  uo  appreciation  of  the  delights  of  the  out¬ 
side  world,  brings  only  discontent,  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  gloom. 

And  now  our  first  pansies  bloom.  How  we 
delight  in  these  flowers  of  every  color — so 
hardy,  so  sociable,  so  grave,  so  gay  I  Wo  can 
talk  to  them.  They  talk  back,  they  wink, 
they  laugh,  they  ridicule  us,  they  sympathize 
with  us.  Pa-  sies  are  little  people  with  whom 
we  love  to  associate.  There  is  no  other  flower 
that  so  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  among  living 
people,  from  whom  we  may  select  our  com¬ 
panions,  whether  grave  or  gay,  according  to 
our  wood. 

Those  friends,  to  be  convivial,  need  gener¬ 
ous  care  aud  food.  They  cannot  laugh,  they 
cannot  cry,  they  cannot  sympathize  with  us 
unless  their  own  wants  are  assuaged.  They 
waut  plenty  to  drink — plenty  to  eat.  Then 
the  pausy  is  thg  jolly,  boon  companion— the 


Pi.sircUattfou.d  Advertising 


The  Great  Secret 


ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL 


Of  exceptionally  long  and  abundant 
hair  may  never  he  solved ;  but  that 
Ayer’s  llair  Vigor  preserves  the  liair 
in  all  its  beau ty  and  luxuriance,  and 
even  restores  it,  when  thin  aud  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

P.  .7.  (.’alien,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  “  My  father,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  lost  all  the  hair  from  the  top  of  his 
head.  After  one  month's  trial  of  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  coming,  and, 
in  three  mouths,  he  had  a  tine  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color.’’ 

J.  T.  Gibson,  U6  Hope  st.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire.  Eng.,  says  :  "I  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  after  using  but  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  llair  Vigor." 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists  aud  Perfumers. 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN* 

*AMILK  bottles 


Patented  March  2Sd,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 


,  K  of  Milk  In  all  t  itles 
..  A  and  Towns. 

A  10NQ-NEEDE0  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMtX, 
72  Murray  St.,  SEW  YOUK. 


Magic  Photographs.— Surprising  developments 
package  of  10  assorted,  with  instructions,  to  any  ad- 
A  ess.  for  25c.  J.  C.  Sunderland,  Hartford,  Wls. 


J 
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Saturday,  May  38,  1887. 

The  number  of  distilleries  running  in  Illi¬ 
nois  is  18;  daily  production  of  spirits,  75,(500 
gallons,  against  a  production  of  85,3S7  gallons 
a  year  ago ...... .  .President  Cleveland  has  ac¬ 
cepted  au  invitation  to  visit  St.  Louis  about 

the  last  of  September — Fair  time .  That 

National  Drill  at  Washington  has  been  taking 
place  the  last  three  days.  Wednesday  the 
President  reviewed  a  parade  of  the  troops  at 
the  encampment.  A  company  from  Mem¬ 
phis  and  another  from  Vicksburg  refused  to 
take  places  allotted  to  them  in  the  line,  for  the 
reason  that  there  were  colored  organizations 
immediately  ahead  of  them;  so  they, 
very  aristocratically,  brought  up  the  rear 
........The  Indianapolis  Grand  Jury  has 

indicted  a  dozen  politicians  for  election  frauds 

.  The  Manitobans  have  already  begun 

a  railroad  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  the 
United  States  border,  iu  spite  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Dominion  Government  to  charter  such 

a  line . Boylston  Market  iu  Boston,  built 

in  1810,  is  about  to  be  torn  down  to  give  place 

to  a  big  clothing  establishment . There 

was  a  general  observance  of  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  at  New  York  on  Saturday  last 
among  the  exchanges.  All  the  Police  courts 

will  hereafter  close  at  noon  on  that  day . 

...  .The  President  and  Mrs,  Cleveland  started 
Wednesday  to  spend  the  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  in  the  Adiroudacks — will  be  gone 
about  two  weeks.  Rest,  recreation  and  good 

fishing  the  chief  objects .  The  British 

Steamships  “Britannic”  and  “Celtic,”  both  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  the  former  bound  for 
New  Y ork  and  the  latter  for  Liverpool,  collid¬ 
ed  in  a  fog  350  miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook,  May 
19.  Four  steerage  passengers  were  killed  by 
the  shock  and  several  injured.  The  vessels 
were  somewhat  damaged,  but  arrived  safely, 

and  will  soon  be  ready  for  sea  again . 

The  office  of  postmaster  at  Shenandoah,  Pa., 
salary  $1,700  a  year,  was  vacant  about  a  fort¬ 
night  without  au  applicant !  !  ! . The  Re¬ 

publican  and  Democratic  fusion  against  the 
Labor  Vote  continues  in  Chicago,  each  party 
having  nominated  three  judges  on  a  joint 
ticket  Monday,  for  cite  election  next  week  ... 
The  first,  train  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  reached  the  Vancouver  ocean  terminus 
Tuesday.  Hitherto  trains  stopped  at  New 
Westminster.  Great  celebration  over  the 

completion  of  the  line . The  Chicago 

labor  tight  still  continues  fierce  and  obstinate. 
Employers  are  “resolute,”  employes  “obsti¬ 
nate.”  Both  sides  seem  as  anxious  to  injure 
the  others  as  to  benefit  themselves.  The 
demand  that  every  workingman  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  should  sign  a  card  of  principles 
formulated  by  the  employers  has  been  radi¬ 
cally  modified.  Only  an  “assent”  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  will  be  required  . Copious  rains 

all  over  the  Upper  Michigan  Peninsula  have 
extinguished  the  forest  fires.  The  town  of 
Lake  Linden  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
the  flames,  and  public  aid  has  been  asked  for 
the  sufferers.  The  relief  fund,  including  $20,- 
000  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  amounts 
to  about  $40,000.  Outside  cities  are  contribut¬ 
ing  liberally,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  are  3,000  houseless  people,  the  amount  is 

far  short  of  the  absolute  need . The  heavy 

showers  of  rain  which  fell  early  in  the  week 
extinguished  the  mouotaiu  tires  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Great  damage  was  done  to  timber  on 
the  Blue  Mountain.  Nearly  all  the  young 
timber  in  the  western  part  of  Schuylkill 

County  has  been  destroyed . 

. The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  de¬ 
feated  the  bill  to  regulate  telephone  charges — 

of  course! . Attorney -General  Garland 

declares  positively  that  he  will  not  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  He  says  hjs  public  life  will  end  with 
the  present  Administration . The  Penn¬ 

sylvania  Legislature  has  passed  a  Congress¬ 
ional  apportionment  bill  which  gives  the 
Republicans  four  districts  in  Philadelphia  and 

does  not  intefere  with  Randall’s  district. _ _ 

.  .Gen.  Abram  S.  Duryea,  of  Duryea  Zouave 
fame,  was  stricken  with  paralysis  here  last 
Tuesday,  and  is  still  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
.  It  is  stated  that  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Imperial  Government  propose 
jointly  to  arrange  for  a  rosurvoy  of  the  St. 

Lawrence  River  as  far  as  Quebec . 

....  Great  excitement  in  Reading,  Pa. ,  over 
the  collapse  of  the  Equitable  Marriage  Insur¬ 
ance  Association . The  Connecticut 

Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  rendering  women 

elgible  to  local  boards  of  education . 

....Another  gas  well  has  been  finished  near 
Lima,  Ohio,  and  flows  at  au  estimated  rate  of 

10,000,009  cubic  feet  per  day . President 

Cleveland’s  order  consolidating  internal  rev¬ 
enue  districts  dispenses  with  23  collectors  from 
Maine  to  Nevada,  saving  $100,000  a  year . 


. Five  whites  and  three  negroes  were 

whipped  from  5  to  10  lashes  each  at  Newcastle, 
Del.,  Saturday  for  larceny.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes  without  such  scenes  in  Delaware— the 
only  State  in  which  the  whipping  post  still 
“flourishes” . Three  persons  died  of  yel¬ 

low  fever  during  the  past  week  at  Key  West, 
Florida.  Other  towns  have  quarantined  the 
place.  Very  early  for  an  outbreak  of  Yellow 

Jack  even  in  the  Gulf  cities  . George  W. 

Cable,  the  novelist,  was  engaged  to  lecture  at 
Columbia,  S.  C-.,  for  the  public  school  library 
fund,  but  “leading  citizens”  got  very  indig¬ 
nant  over  the  “insult,”  “disgrace”  and  so 
forth,  and  Mr.  Cable  was  notified  that  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  canceled  by  those  who  had  so¬ 
licited  it . Last  year,  up  to  May  30,  the 

receipts  of  the  Treasury  were,  iu  round  num¬ 
bers,  $295,000,000;  this  year  they  are  nearly 
$327,000,000.  Lost  year  the  expenditures  were 
$314,000,000;  this  year  they  are  nearly  $340,- 
000,000;  but  in  spite  of  this  increase  of  $26,000,- 
000  in  expenditures  up  to  date,  the  excess  of 
receipts  is  greater  by  about  16,000,000.  During 
the  few  weeks  remaining  of  this  fiscal  year 
the  revenues  will  bo  carried  up  to  $370,000,000; 
the  expenditures,  the  amount  of  which  is 
already  determined,  will  not  be  more  than 
$366,000,000,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  over 

$  100,000, 000. . On  the  transfer  of  the 

money  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  from  Ex-Treas¬ 
urer  Jordan  to  Treasurer  Hyatt,  it  must  all  be 
counted.  This  began  Wednesday,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  committee  of  75  persons  to  do  it,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  finished  inside  of  two  months. 
It  will  involve  an  actual  couut  of  all  the 
money  iu  the  Treasury,  including  $287,000,000 
in  paper  money  in  the  reserve  vaults,  $95,000,- 
000  in  the  cash  vault,  $60,000,000  in  standard 
silver  dollars,  $35,000,000  in  gold  and  a 

smaller  quautity  of  fractional  silver  . . 

....The  Treasury  has  issued  a  call  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  $19,751,500  bonds  of  the  three-per¬ 
cent.  loan  of  1882,  and  gives  notice  that  the 
principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the  bonds 
designated  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  July  1,  and  the  interest 

on  the  bonds  will  coase  on  that  day . The 

New  York  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die 
Thursday  noon.  At  the  last  the  Vedder  High- 
License  bill  was  rushed  through.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  will  reduce  the  State  taxation 
between  $3,000, 000  and  $4,000,000  a  year.  Passed 
almost  by  a  party  vote — Republicans  for. 
Democrats  against.  It  divides  places  where 
liquor  is  sold  into  two  classes,  namely;  places 
of  the  flirt-class,  those  licensed  under  the  ex¬ 
cise  laws  to  sell  liquors  of  auy  kind  to  be 
drunk  on  the  promises;  places  of  the  second- 
class,  those  licensed  to  sell  malt  liquors  or 
wines,  but  no  other  beverages  containing 
alchohol,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  The 
taxes  are  as  follows:  In  cities  of  more  than 
500,000  inhabitants,  first-class  $400;  second- 
class  $100;  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000,  but 
not  more  than  500,000,  first-class  $300,  second- 
class  $50;  in  cities  of  20,000  but  not  more  than 
100,000,  first-class  $100,  second-class  $25;  in 
cities  and  villages  of  more  than  5,000,  but  not 
more  than  30,000,  first-class  $50,  second-class 
$15;  in  all  places  not  included  under  the  above, 
first-class  $30,  second-class  $10.  All  the  rev¬ 
enue  collected  from  tbe  tax  shall  be  paid  iuto 
the  State  Treasury  and  be  applicable  to  the 
maintainance  of  prisons,  penitentiaries,  re¬ 
formatories  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  to  the 
payment  of  the  current  and  general  expenses 
of  the  State  Goverumennt.  The  taxes  to  be 

levied  on  and  after  July  1 . . . 

- A  fire  in  the  stables  of  the  Belt  Line  Street 

Railroad  at  Tenth  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth 
Street,  this  city,  between  one  and  three  o’clock 
yesterday  morning,  destroyed  the  vast  build¬ 
ing,  200  cars,  and  1,300  horses,  iu  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  to  save  the  property.  Five 
tenement  houses  and  seven  other  houses 
close  to  the  stables  were  also  burned  before 
nearly  the  whole  fire  department  of  the  city 
could  get  control  of  the  conflagration.  Loss 

about  $1,000,000 . The  coke 

syndicate  in  the  coke  region  about  Connells- 
ville,  Pa.,  are  reported  to  be  ready- to  import 
10,000  “American  citizens”  from  the  “East” 
to  take  the  places  of  tbe  workmen  now  on 

strike— mostly  aliens . The  receipts  of  the 

United  States  Brewers’  National  Association, 
as  reported  at  their  annual  meeting  iu  Balti¬ 
more,  were  $1,198,337  for  the  past  financial 
year.  The  product  of  beer  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1867,  was 
23,514,435  gallons,  au  increase  of  3,321,870  gal¬ 
lons  for  the  year. ....  ...The  Jake  Sharp  jury 
here  filled  the  box  last  Saturday,  but  owing 
to  several  “peremptory”  challenges  by  both 
sides,  the  jury  hasn’t  been  completed  yet.. .. 
. Sir  George  Stephen  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Van  Horn  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  were 
burned  iu  effigy  on  Main  Street  Wednesday 
night  at  Winnepeg,  Man,,  by  crowds  of  citi¬ 
zens.  Feeling  runs  high...  ....Julian  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  Inspector  Byrnes,  chief  of  the 
New  York  City  detectives,  are  to  collaborate 
in  a  series  of  sensational  stories,  Byrnes  fur¬ 
nishing  the  material  and  Hawthorne  working 


it  up  fancifully . The  United  States 

Brewers’  Association,  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled,  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  brewers  of  Michigan,  $5,000  for 
the  brewers  of  Texas,  and  $3,000  for  the  brew¬ 
ers  of  Tennessee,  tbe  money  to  l5o  used  in  de¬ 
feating  the  efforts  of  the  Prohibitionists  in 
those  States.  An  extra  assessment  equal  to 
one  year’s  dues  was  agreed  upon  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Trustees  “to  fight  the  temperance 
fanatics  in  various  sections  of  the  country”. . . 
....The  National  Butchers’  Convention  iu 
convention  at  Chicago,  Wednesday,  pro¬ 
tested  unanimously  against  adulterations 
in  lard — iu  many  lards  now,  it  was 
charged,  there  is  85  per  cent,  of  adulteration. . 

- A  syndicate  of  Pittsburgh  capitalists  has 

leased  4,000  acres  of  land  iu  Adams  County, 
Indiana,  and  will  bore  for  natural  gas.  If 
gas  is  found  in  sufficient  volume,  it  will  be 
piped  to  Fort  Wayne,  a  distance  of  about  25 

miles . Thursday  an  injunction  was 

granted  by  Judge  Boud  restraining  Attorney 
Witt,  of  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  from 
beinging  suits  in  conformity  with  the  act 
passed  by  the  Legislature  at  the  sessiou  just 
closed, against  persons  who  tender  coupons  in 
payment  of  taxes.  This  injunction  was 
granted  upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cooper,  a 
citizen  of  England,  aud  holder  of  bonds  of  the 

State . Editor  William  O’Brien,  having 

been  stoned  at  Toronto  and  Kingston,  Cana¬ 
da,  for  daring  to  exercise  the  right  of  free 
speech,  was  shot  at  after  speaking  at  Hamil¬ 
ton;  but  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  police 
and  other  authorities  are  said  to  bo  blameless. 
After  a  short  visit  to  across  the  border,  for 
rest  end  recupuration  after  several  more  or 
less  severe  bruises,  he  visited  Montreal  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  invitation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  wished  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  him  aud  the  cause  he  advocates.  Re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastically.  There  seems  to  be  a 
geueral  impression  that  he  has  not  helped  his 
cause  by  introducing  it  into  Canadian  poli¬ 
tics,  aud  were  it  not  for  the  brutal  violence 
towards  him,  his  mission  would  probably 
have  been  a  failure.  The  Oraugemen’s  at¬ 
tacks  on  him,  however,  have  decidedly  helped 
his  argumeuts  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  In 
several  recent  speeches  Lansdowue  has  tried 
to  belittle  or  laugh  at  what  he  calls  the 

Irish  “invasion  of  Canada.”. . It  was 

rumored  last  night  that  Jay  Gould  was  quite 

in  at  Irviuglua-ou-Hud-son  . Elaborate 

preparations  are  being  made  for  the  obsoi*- 

vance  of  Memorial  Day,  Monday . Next 

Thursday  has  been  fixed  for  the  arguments  of 
counsel  in  the  fishery  seizure  cases  of  the 
David  J.  Adams  and  Ella  M.  Doughty,  at 
Halifax,  N.  S . The  business  of  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  so  far  this  mouth,  indicates  a  large 
reduction  in  the  public  debt.  The  receipts  to 
date  have  been  $31,385,031,  aud  the  expeudi- 
tui’es  $20,540,888,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the 
month  of  $10,738,188.  The  expenditures  in¬ 
cluded  about  $10,000,000  paid  on  account  of 

pensions . With  regard  to  the  industrial 

situation,  special  inquiries  by  Bradstreet 
show  that  95,000  industrial  employes  are  strik¬ 
ing  or  locked  out,  not  including  5,000  blast 
furnace,  3,000  iron  and  steel  mill  aud  1,500 
flour  mill  men,  the  15,000  authracite  mine  aud 
idle  nail  mill  employes,  or  a  total  of  over 
119,000.  Owing  to  the  strike  among  coke  men 
53  blast  furnaces  have  been  bauked  for  waut 
of  coke  since  May  4,  redueiug  the  pig-iron 
production  over  86,000  tons  weekly.  The 
check  in  flour  production  at  Western  centers, 
due  in  part  to  the  relatively  high  price  of 
wheat  as  compared  with  Hour,  is  at  the  xate 
of  9,000,000  barrels  per  annum . 

A  Catalogue  of  the  “Wonderful  Chair” 
combining  five  articles  of  furniture  with  50 
changes,  and  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all,  mailed  on  application  by  the  Luburg 
Chair  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Mdc. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  May  28,  1887. 

Fierce  gales  have  prevailed  during  the 
week  and  great  damage  to  crops  and  farm  im¬ 
provements  has  been  done  m  various  parks  of 
England.  Snow  and  hail  storms  have  been 
experienced  in  the  lake  districts  of  Scotland.. 

. .The  bill  abolishing  the  Board  of  Live- 

Stock  Commissioners  whs  sent  to  third  read¬ 
ing  in  the  Illinois  House  Thursday.  Both 
Houses  have  passed  a  joint  resolution  appoint¬ 
ing  a  joint  Committee  to  investigate  conta¬ 
gious  pleuropneumonia  in  Cook  County . 

. Petroleum  is  now  employed  to  generate 

steam  in  boilers  used  to  run  steam-thrashing 
machines.  The  petroleum  fire  gives  forth  no 
sparks,  and  will,  therefore,  much  reduce  tbe 
hazard  of  barn  burniug  at  thrashing  time. . . . 

. . ..  At  the  late  New  York  Dairy  Show  butter 
made  from  cream  raised  in  Cooley  creamers, 

won  $810  in  prizes . . . 

. . .  .Upwards  of  100,000  barrels  of  Nova  Scotia 
apples  have  been  shipped  to  England  this  sea¬ 
son.  About  20,000  barrels  huve  yet  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  Prices  continue  on  a  paying  basis,  and 


the  demand  is  active . The  Retail  Gro¬ 

cers’  Union,  of  this  city,  protests  vigorously 

agaiust  the  sale  of  oleomargarine . 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has 
made  a  rate  on  wool  in  grease  of  C>2\4  ceuks, 
aud  ou  scoured  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
New  York  and  Boston.  This  is  a  reduction 

respectively  of  $1  and  81. 59. . . . During 

Victoria’s  reign,  according  to  the  best  calcu¬ 
lations,  1,255,000  persons  have  died  of  starva¬ 
tion  in  Ireland,  3,365,000  have  been  evicted 
for  uon-paymeut  of  rent,  and  4,850,000  have 

emigrated . Several  of  the  largest 

slaughter-houses  in  South  San  Francisco  were 
burned  last  week.  Many  sheep,  hogs  and 

cattle  perished.  Loss  $100,000 .  Sir 

George  Stephen,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  says  that  his  company  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  iuto  the  grain  handling  and  pur¬ 
chasing  business  in  the  Northwest  and  Mani¬ 
toba  ou  an  extensive  scale  this  year.  Mills  of 
enormous  capacity,  similar  to  those  at  Minue; 
apolis,  will  be  built  at  Keowatin,  cast  of 
Winnipeg.  Hitherto  Ogilvie  Brothers,  of 
Montreal,  have  practically  enjoyed  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  this  business . The  Hunter  & 

Evan’s  herds,  amoug  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Montana,  numbering  more  than  18,000  head, 
have  been  purchased  by  Piene,  Webaux  &-W. 
W.  D.  Knight,  of  Miles  City,  fora  French 
syndicate,  for  between  $350,000  and  $400,000. 
The  title,  owing  to  the  receut  alien  law,  has 
been  vested  in  Webaux  &  Knight . .  .Gov¬ 

ernor  Ross,  of  New  Mexico,  has  issued  a  quar. 
antiue  proclamation  as»a  safeguard  agaiust 
pleuro-pneumonin  by  advice  of  the  Territorial 
Cattle  Sanitary  Commission,  Goes.into  effect 
June  1  . Thursday,  tho  Treasury  Depart¬ 

ment  issued  a  circular  to  customs  officers  pro¬ 
hibiting,  until  further  notice,  the  importation 
of  neat  cattle  and  the  hides  of  ueat  cattle  from 
Scotland,  owing  to  the  great  prevalence 

of  pleuro-pneumonia  there . A  special 

bonded  warehouse  for  grape  brandy  has  been 
established  by  the  Government  m  New  York. 

. . .  .Nearly  half  of  the  wheat  now  in  store  at 
Duluth  is  reported  to  bo  under  charter  to 
go  over  Cauadiau  roads  to  tho  seaboard  for 
export  to  the  Contiueut  of  Europe.  Pi’esum- 
ably  most  of  it  is  going  to  Belgium, there  to  be 
ground  and  made  info  bread  for  sale  across  the 
border  iu  France,  us  no  duty  is  there  charged  . 
on  bread,  while  the  taxes  on  importations  of 
cereals  are  nearly  prohibitory . .  The  esti¬ 

mated  California  hay  crop  this  year  will  be 
80,000  hales,  au  increase  over  last  year  of  23,- 
000  hales.  Reports  from  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory  and  British  Columbia  also  show 

signs  of  au  increase . Monday  the  last 

Maryland  Statu  Veternarian  discovered  in  Bal¬ 
timore  18  cows,  14  of  which  were  affected  with 
contagious  pleuro-pneumouia.  All  were 
killed— the  four  healthy  beasts  as  a  precau¬ 
tion.  The  stable  was  appraised  aud  burnt. . . . 

.  ..The  total  agricultural  wealth  of  New 
England  declined  five  percent,  in  the  decade 
of  1870-80,  and  tho  fanners  of  that  part  of 
the  country  hope  that  the  long  aud  short- 
haul  clause  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Law,  which  may  shut  off  Western  competi¬ 
tion,  will  have  the  effect,  if  properly  enforced, 
of  arresting  the  decline  of  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  east  of  the  State  of  New  York . 

...  The  War  Department  has  placed  two  com¬ 
panies  of  colored  cavalry  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Interior  Department  for  the  purpose  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  wire  fences  on  the  public  domain, 
the  cattle  magnates  having,  as  a  rule,  paid  no 
attention  whatever  to  tho  PresideYii’s  procla¬ 
mation  ordering  their  removal . The 

Northwestern  Miller  says  that  only  nine  out  of 
23  flour  mills  in  and  about  Minneapolis  are  ruu- 
niug,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wheat  at 

points  tributary  to  that  market . ...The 

English  reserves  of  wheat  are  alleged  to  be  the 
lowest  known.  The  quautity  afloat  in  May 
is  lower  than  for  nine  years.  Stocks  in  tho 
United  Kingdom  and  theGoutinent,  visible  and 

iuvisiblu,  probably  never  were  so  small . 

....  One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  fertilizers 
of  various  forms  were  used  In  New  England 

last  year,  at  u  cost  of  about  $3,000,000 . 

.  .  .The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  de¬ 
clared  a  rigid  quarantine  agaiust  CookCounty, 
HI.,  tho  counties  of  Baltimore,  Howard,  Car- 
roll,  and  Princo  George,  in  Maryland,  and 
Westchester,  New  York,  Richmond,  Kings, 
Queens,  aud  Suffolk  Counties  iu  New  York. 
These  orders  have  boon  certified  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  all  the  States  mid  Territories,  and 
yesterday  warnings  were  given  to  tho  railroads 
against  breach  of  quarantine.  Rewards  have 
been  offered  for  information  leading  to  a  de¬ 
tection  of  any  violation  of  the  quarantine 

regulations... . About  Chicago  over  10,000 

cuttle  have  boon  quarantined  since  last  fall; 
of  these 6,000  huve  boon  killed;  3,000  of  them 
were  iu  the  distilleries  and  were  lulled  by  the 
Live  Stock  Commissioners.  Since  then  two 
batches  of  1.500  each  have  been  killed  ut  the 
request  of  the  owners.  About  30  per  cent,  of 
the  slaughtered  beasts  were  affected  with  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  Ouly  300  of  the 
killed  cows  belinged  to  private  families . 


and  come  from  men  and  women  in  every  posi 
tion  in  life.  A  college  president  in  Vermont 
writes  that  though  he  is  well  on  in  years,  his 
voice  has  been  restored  so  that  he  can  give  his 
lectures  and  addresses  without  inconvenience, 
after  for  a  long  time  having  been  a  sufferer 
from  throat  disease.  When  such  wide-spread, 
agreement  as  to  results  is  witnessed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  Compound  Oxygen.  A  well 
prepared  digest  of  the  history  and  working  of 
this  remarkable  revitalizer  in  the  form  of  a  two 
hundred  paged  brochure,  will  he  sent  free  by 
addressing  Drs,  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Aclv. 


Saturday,  May  28,  1887. 

The  United  States  still  supplies  the  United 
Kingdom  with  nearly  two-thirds  the  wheat 
which  it  consumes,  as  shown  by  official  Brit- 
ish  figures  just  made  public.  The  amount  of 
wheat  imported  into  that  country  in  18.86  was 
121,600,000  bushels,  of  which  the  United 
States  furnished  about  72,000,000.  India, 
as  in  every  recent  year,  comes  next  to  the 
United  States,  supplying  20,000,000  bushels. 
Russia  and  Canada  provided  about  7,000,000 
bushels  each,  and  Austria  and  Germany  to¬ 
gether  sent  a  like  quantity,  while  a  few  other 
countries  furnished  small  quantities. 

The  latest  Florida  reports  say  the  orange 
crop  and  prices  have  been  quite  satisfactory 
this  season.  One  million  boxes  have  been 
marketed,  at  an  average  price  of  82  per  box. 
Outlook  now  very  promising,  and  a  crop  of 
1,200,000  boxes  is  predicted  for  next  year. 

A  total  crop  of  10,000,000  baskets  is  thought 
probable  in  the  peach-growing  States  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  The  “peach  basket 
embroglio'’ still  continues.  New  Jersey  peach 
growers,  it  is  stated,  are  generally  willing  to 
include  the  basket,  while  the  growers  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  are  opposed  to  it. 

In  the  wheat  market  the  principal  point  of 
note  is  the  growth  of  the  “bull”  element. 
The  sentiments  of  speculators  are  all  in  this 
direction,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
who  believes  in  any  material  decline  from 
present  prices.  The  market  certainly  now 
seems  in  a  healthy  condition.  Europe  is  buy¬ 
ing  largely  both  of  cash  wheat  and  futures  at 
the  recent  advance— a  pretty  good  indication 
that  our  entire  surplus  will  be  wanted  abroad. 
Cable  advices  from  Paris  report  strong  and 
higher  markets,  and  that  France  aloue  will 
have  to  import  10,000,000  bushels  wheat  before 
harvest.  The  clearances  nt.  seaboard  during 
the  week  were  large.  Stocks  at  seaboard 
points  are  very  low,  and  receipts  at  primary 
points  continue  light.  The  market  bus  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply,  but  the  largo  amount  of  wheat 
“in  farmers’  hands"  does  not  come  out.  This 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  after  all,  perhaps 
the  crop  of  1880  was  overestimated. 

With  regard  to  that  reported  wheat  corner 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago, a  telegram  say3 
that  a  sudden  fright  seized  the  “shorts"  in 
June  wheat  on  Thursday,  and  their  efforts  to 
cover  ran  the  price  of  that  future  up  nearly  a 
cent  in  live  minutes,  to  90  ceurs,  the  highest 
price  touched  by  wheat  this  year.  At  the 
latter  figure  the  entire  force  of  clique  brokers 
begau  selling,  aud  did  not  cease  until  the 
market  was  beaten  down  again  to  its  starting 
point.  Close  observers  of  the  clique’s  opera¬ 
tions  estimated  that  they  sold  between  1,000,- 
000  and  1,500, 000  bushels.  The  bujdug  was  all 
done  by  the  shorts,  the  June  future  being 
steadily  avoided  by  fresh  traders.  It  is  said 
to-day  that  the  clique  are  now  quietly  selling 
June  and  buying  July  wheat. 

This  morning's  advices  say  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  prices  of  hog  products. 
Freer  arrivals  of  hogs  at  the  West  have  kept 
the  market  unsettled.  Pork  is  weaker  (with 
the  West)  and  in  moderate  inquiry,  old  mess 
closing  at  $15.25,  and  new  at  $15.50  to  810.00, 
Dressed  hogs  arc  easier  anti  in  moderate  sale; 
city  closed  at  fij*  to  Cut  meats  are 

a  shade  higher  aud  wanted.  Pickled  bellies, 
bulk,  10  to  12c. ;  averages  closed  at  7,'  ■<  to  7%c. 


AS  far  as  we  know,  and  so  far  as  careful  Inquiry  goes  among  men  likely  to  bo  posted  on  the  subject, 
this  J  A  I*  A  KHK  BUCKWHEAT  is  not  only  entirely  distinct  from  all  other  varieties, 
but  lias  never  before  been  seen  in  this  country,  except  in  the  limited  area  that 
wo  will  shortly  refer  to.  A  thimbleful  of  this  Buckwheat  was  sent  by  a  Japanese 
hjl  gentleman  to  a  friend  residing  in  New  Jersey  In  lh83.  Tbo  most  of  the  product 

vSjJr  of  that  thimbleful  met  with  a  calamity,  but  enough  was  saved  to  enable  the 

^  grower  to  sow  in  1885  half  a  bushel,  and  the  result  of  that  Boning  was  forty 

\&w  tKf  l»ust»e!s  of  good  seed.  A  glauco  at  our  Illustration  will  show  that  the  ker- 

yr  .  Q  *r  nets  are  at  least  twice  the  size  of  those  of  any  other  variety,  and  of  a  shape 

/"v  ff  peenliar  and  distinct  from  all  others.  Tic  color  of  the  kernels  is  also  most  dis- 

h.'.LM  ▼  AmM  t'.net,  being  a  rich  dark  shade  of  brown.  The  grower  of  this  Buckwheat  finds  that 
Wf  vBV  1,10  straw  is  heavier,  that  it  branches  more,  and  docs  Dot  need  to  bo  sown  as 

thickly  as  the  other  kinds.  The  flour  made  from  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  that 
of  any  other  Buckwheat,  and,  as  the  yields  show,  is  enormously  productive, 
dl  V  a|a  The  party  from  whom  we  bought  the  stock,  distributed  in  1H80  ten  bushels 
WjV  y'TW  '■jaw  among  fanner*  In  liia  neighborhood,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  last  he  wrote  us 
Y  /jli  that  all  are  enthusiastic  over  it,  as  sown  on  the  same  day  with  the  Silver  Huh  it 

~  ripened  a  week  sooner,  and  yielded  almost  as  much  agj.in.  To  show  what  a 

yielder  it  is,  wo  may  mention  that  one  grain  was  planted  in  a  garden,  and 
from  that  was  obtained  850  ripe  kernels.  This  variety  can  be  planted 
as  far  north  as  Now  Hampshire.  Price,  35  cents  per  lb. ;  $2  per  peck;  $7  per  bushel,  1  lb.  by  mail 
for  50  cents. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  C0..35&S°^^.st 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 
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WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS 


Also  covers  for  AGRICULTURAL,  IMPLEMENT**,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc. 


purposes  on  burin,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  SHEETING  hv  the  piece  from  lWc. 
per  square  foot,  ull  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  Pi. ANT  DEI)  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3.  6,  and  3  eta  per  yard,  anil  is  38  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  iiaper. 

U.  8.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  5G  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


An  'illustrated  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages,  giving  latest  novelties  and  greatest 
number  of  designs  ever  manufactured,  mailed 
on  application  by  the  Luburg  Carriage  Co. , 
Phila,  Pa. — Adv. 


DAIRY  AND  EGO  MARKETS, 


New  York. — Buttes— Creamery  —Elgin  extra  and 
special  lots,  ISe;  Western  best,  17t£®t8c-.  do  prime,  16qj 
<®17c;  do  good,  15J$iyit8  State  extra.  13toS>19c.  State 
Dairy,  new—  iialf -tubs,  best,  lsc;  Half-flrkiu  tubs, 
fine..  18)iJ  to  lie;  do  do  good,  IMjQMlc;  Welsh  tubs, 
line,  liq$'®17C.  do  do  good,  JoVtSeslnc;  do  do  fair,  14® 
15c;  Western— Imitation  creamery,  best,  lS@15!fic;  do 
tlne,14'«nqjc;  western  dairy, tine.  15c;  do  fair.  1&4@14c; 
western  factory,  best,  14c;  do  line,  Ma.lJ.qsC;  do  com¬ 
mon,  12  iitliip. 

Cheese.— Factory,  best  white,  lO1,^ liA?ic;  do  do 
colored  lo96'SH>i*e:  do  good,  do  common,  TVs 

(italic!  Light  skims 

Eggs- In  fair  request  aud  flrmly  held.  State.  13}4 
.to  14c ;  VVesteru,  Ue;  Canada,  IS)-*. 

PHn.ADKLPiUA,  Pa.— Butter  fillet.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  18c:  Western  Creamery  extra,  18c; 
B.  C.  and  -N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  19c;  Pack¬ 
ing  Butter,  ictlUc.  CHEESE.— Dull;  New  York  full 
cream.  HBfkSI  ic;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  11i*e;  Peunsyl 
vaula  part  skims,  *(®tc;  do.  full  skims,  ic- 
Eggs.— Firm.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  lS^taUe;  Ohio  aud 
other  western  Hrsts,  135*0. 

Boston,  Mass.—  Buttes,  lower.  Western  extra 
creamery,  We;  Easier  11  do.  me.  Cheese—  Lower. 
New  York  aud  Vermont  Extra,  ll(sd2>*c.  Eggs— 
.steady.  Choice  western,  12J410I3C;  Eastern  extras, 
13«c: 

Chicago,  IU  —Butter.— Weak.  Creamery,  13J^@16)iic. 
dairy,  I3tsl5)tfe.  Egos.— lO-Jpallc  per  do*. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  28,  1887. 

t  Milch  Cows,— With  more  liberal  offerings  the  mar¬ 
ket  Is  weak  and  trade  dull,  and  quite  a  number  of 
cows  are  unsold.  .As  low  as  gin  per  head  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  for  Interior  stock,  but  the  general  selling  range 
has  been  at  S.d.i  to  #;o  for  Common  to  good.  Among 
the  sales  reported  are  16  head  sold  by  P.  McCabe  at  430 
to  450  each. 

Calves.— Veals, 135  n>  average  at  45  55  per  100  lb;  do 
140  1b,  at  5^c.  do  112  lb,  at  51*0,  do  132  ib,  at  3Vte;  do 
i  few  buttermilk- ;  K5  16,  at  5c:  veals  152  R.  average, 
at  54iC  per  Ib ;  do  Ml  tt>  at  Sjjcsdo,  118  Ib.  at  5}ae ;  do 
134  Ib.  at  5e*  do  M2  Jb,  at  do  1 23  Ib,  at  $5  70  per  100 
Ib;  Buttermilk  calves  130  ».  at  Sjfr-uerlb;  dol'2<>  lb 
at  Ic;  fed  calf,  150  Ib,  at  Ic;  veals.  1j8  Id,  at  lie  per  lb, 
do  MO  Ib.at  5)*C!  13  do  155  lb.  at  5kje;  veals  153  lb  at  5)io, 
per  lb.  Veals,  12 1  m,  at  .V*c  per  Tb;do  111  a»,  at  ,V^c; 
veals,  IKK  ib  at  46  u);  Buttermilk  calves,  lju  a>.  at  nqic 
per  tb;  state  veals,  138  it  average,  at  5**c  per  a. 

Shxkp  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  five  days  32,991 
head  against  S3  J51  head  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
Ohio  Sheen  79  Ib,  at  iqjc  per  tb:  Maryland  Ewes,  97 
lb.  at  ic:  Maryland  Lambs  53  Ib.  at  Sl^c:  State- do  43  lb 
nt  Tq.C;  Verniollt  Sheep,  0?  lb  average,  at  4c  per  Ib;  Ver¬ 
mont  Yearlings  and  sheep,  4»  lb  nt  *loc;iihlo  Sheep, 
.85  lb  average  at  ft  CO  pet  ho  s  do.  Si  lb.  at  S4  50; 
do.  79  tb,  at  44  45;  Ohio  Yearlings,  80  lb.  average  at 
'4fc  per  Ib:  state  Sheep,  and  Yearlings,  57  B,.  average, 
at  4}^c  per  Ib:  Ohio  Sheep,  84  Ibaveiage.  at  44  45  per 
HO  ib  do,  8S  lb,  at  44  4*1;  do  94  it,  at  $4  55;  Kentucky 
Ewes  ana  Bucks.  1*  9  lb  at  44  25:  Kentucky  Lambs,  63 
at  Site,  per  tb:  do.  0*  ib  at  SJ»e;do59  ib.  at  8t4c.;  do 
56  lb  at  5%c;  Ohio  Sheep,  84  it.  at  44  9;,-  Ohio  Sheep, 
S5  lb,  at  st  5.  do  92  Ib,  at  it  25;  IV i,., led  Jersey 
Ewes.  loti  lb  at  $4  75  per  100  9>;  Jersey  Lambs,  42)* 
lb,  at  9c  per  lb. 

Hogs. — Receipts  for  fl vp  days,  27,993  head,  against  28, 
9S8  head  for  same  time  last  week.  Western  Hogs  170 
ib.  average,  at  $3  80  per  100  tb;  state  Bogs  213  lb,  aver¬ 
age.  at  5Ste  per  ». 

Buffalo.— Cattle. — Receipts  for  week,  4.1S2:  for 
same  time  lost  week  3,219  head;  demand  good  aud 
prices  tending  upward.  SRVKr.— Receipts  lor  week, 
'23.20.'  head  for  same  time  last  week,  l-.  -co  head. 
Market  easier,  but  not  quotably  lower.  Common  to 
Fair.  43  15,**:  Good  to  choice  4t  !*J  to  $■*  2U:  Good  to 
Choice  V  eorilngs.  44  50 Co  45  (V.  Hoos— Receipts  for 
the  week.  8R.M5  bead;  for  same  time  Use  week, 
80.540  head.  Market  steady.  Light  Figs,  <4  50@4  75; 
Mixed  Figs,  44  75-A4  85;  Light  Yorkers,  54  75  to  4  So; 
Selected  Yorkers,  anti  Selected  medium  weights, 
$5ui3  10:  Selected  Heavy  Ends.  84  SOy-t  75. 

Chicago.— Cattle.— Market  srronger  Shipping  steers 
90u  to  1,800  Ib.  83  7,V£4  >0;  stockrrs  and  feeders.  ?2  35 
«t*4  IS;  cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  $2/vi In:  bulk,  $2  10®3  10. 
Texas  cattle.  43  75  hi  3  15.  Boos.  -  Market  active,  5c 
lower.  Rough  and  mixed.  *4  tiu24  :tu;  packing  and 
shipping  44  SLS5  at; light.  44  50, ii  80;  skips.  43WI4  40. 
Sheet.— Market  stronger.  Natives.  $S  to  4 .15;  West¬ 
ern.  43  50g.4o5.  Texans,  42  2£ma3  75;  lambs,  42ti4  75, 

Sr.  Lot  ts.  C ATTt.x. —  Market  easier.  Choice  Heavv 
Native  Stoers,  *4  403,4  »);  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  43  aa*4  30;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
48  50,34  25;  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  43  on *4  ,.0;  Stockers, 
fair  to  good.  *3 <.«<« S 0l>;  Texans,  common  grass  to  good 
com  fed  41  SUT<4.  Hogs  —Market  V,«  10c  luwer.  Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers'  Selections,  44  :«)®3  Ui;  Packing, 
fair  to  good,  44  75(34-5;  Yorkers,  medfum  to  prime, 
8t  N.vu4  TO.  Figs,  Common  to  Good,  83  75tg4  so. 
Sheep.— Market  steady,  (.lipped  fair  to  choice.  $3  20 
i*4  20;  lambs.  4S  6tid*4  40. 


St.  Lons,  Mo.— Bitter,— Easy  and  drooping.  Cream 
ery,  13<a»lSc.  Dairy, I0<*15e.  Eggs— Firm  and  higher,  t%c, 


FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York.— Whyat.— No.  2  Milwaukee,  95c;  No.  1 
Hard  at  Stlt^c;  Ungraded  Ibid,  %J4ii99-54c;  No.  3, 
Red,  #54*f8!»5?lic.  No.  2  Kcd,974»,c.  No.  1  W  hite,  96c: 
No.  2  Red  for  May.  96  lv  16i$9T4«c;  do.  for  June,  97 
(ti,J7-\te;  do.  for  July,  iBi3hu*,j;i*o;  do.  for  August,  943# 
i«ii95e;  do.  for  September,  2l>va94Vic;  do  fur  (X*lober, 
95B4C;  do  for  November.  tfetdiyii'Ac;  do,  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  9fi?i*'^97.l4C;  do.  for  January.  9,“v<t9Se;  do.  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  J-H*',  (I**  for  March, 9-tXc:  do, for  April,  41  HAg,  do 
for  Slay,  81  Olio  to  41  u2.  Uyb.—  Slate,  at  o3c.  Cuas. 
— Ungrurte*!  Mixed  at  i7i«4-'4c;  Steumt-r,  4t;|^!i4'iqc; 
No.  2  47*40;  No.  2  for  .May  4i;^j  to  477$cj  «!o,  for  Juue, 
174%  to 47Jic:  do,  for  July,  v>  s,  to  489*c;  do,  for 
August,  t93fr4-l'A,e;  do  for  September,  Mthii^ae'ac. 
Oats.— No.  b  at  j3c;  do.  White,  '.bt*c,  No.  2.  83Mc; 
do.  White.  3SV-;  No.  1.  White.  JJVjc  Mixed  Western, 
34(SS380;  While  do,  38  to  tic;  White  state,  38c  No.  2 
White  for  May,  39)ie;  No  2  Mixed,  for  May,  nominal; 
do  for  June,  fWDic,  do  for  July,  J3,‘-i-A*2*3t,c;  do 
for  August,  v.l^.u,32|^le. 


SYotra,  amp  Meal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  42  40 
<i'i  25, latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  $2  77x^3  5<J:  Extra 
No.  2,  43*0j*3  S5|  Good  to  Fauey  Kxtra  State.  43  7iK3>4  00; 
Common  10  Good  Kxtra  Western,  #3  4Ckg>3  80:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  WJ:  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio.  43  8-  44  1X1;  Good  to  Fancy,  4-*  *.(5i«5  00; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  $-.  ludi  70,  Clear,  43  75* 
l  35;  Rye  Mixture,  T5  e»  '2J;  Stralgnt,  4i  10»**  65; 
Patent,  41  4u  *4  5  00;  Patent  Winter  Wheal 
Extra,  $4  40485  11),  City  5lill  Extra  for  West 
Indio,,  44  ~:*&i  85  Soothers  Floor.— Common  to  Fair 
Extra  al  *3  kvg.4  *A\  and  Gootl  to  Choice,  do  4*  Hk@5  25. 
Kyk  Flour.— Supertlue,  42  65^2  95.  CORK  meal.— Yel¬ 
low  Western  quoted  at  $2  50<sl2  75;  and  Braudy- 
w  lue  S3  604972  75. 


Bosto.v.— Floi  il— strong.  Common  Extras,  |8  4u&S60 
prlng  Wheat  Patents,  prime.  S5U»)  to  5  15,  Corn — 
luggisb.  Steamer  Yellow.  520.  Steamer  Mixed,  51yi52c. 
oo<l  no  grade.  50*51  Uc.  Outs  — Steady.  No  l.  white,  U 
.4iy_‘;  No  2  wnlte.  .aq,c;  No,  3  white  Sbqjc;  shorts 


Tlu*  Text  by  Results. 

When  George  Stevenson,  the  inventor  of  the 
locomotive,  was  about  to  start  out  on  bis  first 
trip,  be  declared  that  the  water  in  his  boiler 
carried  a  power  that*  would  revolutionize  tbo 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  same  test 
which  decided  the  merits  of  the  claims  for  the 
powers  of  steam,  is  a  fair  one  for  to-day.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these  developments  is 
Compound  Oxygen.  For  a  while  it  also  met 
with  incredulity.  The  idea  that  it  could  l>e 
stored  in  water  and  transported  long  distances 
met  with  the  sumo  doubt  that  had  greeted  every 
other  new  statement  as  to  the  powers  in  nature. 
But  the  same  perseverance  that  hail  in  so  many 
fields  won  success  led  to  patient  endurance  of 
the  test  by  results;  aud  they  have  made  it  an 
accomplished  fact  that  oxygen  in  a  compound 
form  can  be  stored  away  for  future  use  to  be 
drawn  upon  as  may  be  required.  Teas  of 
thousands  uru  now  living  witnesses  of  this 
truth.  The  letters  received  and  on  file  iu  the 
office  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  from  their  patients,  report 
cures  iu  asthma,  bronchitis,  catarrh,  dyspepsia, 
eczema,  epilepsy,  dropsy,  cancer,  hay -fever, 
heart  disease,  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear, 
consumption,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the 
kidney,  headaches,  and  other  diseases.  Nervous 
prostration  from  mental  strain  and  overwork 
has  iu  many  eases  given  way  to  renewed  powers 
and  enjoyment  of  life. 

These  reports  are  numbered  by  thousand 


Philadelphia— Flour.— Western  and  Pennsylvania 
Supertlue,  42  50  to  $31X1;  Jo  do  do  extra,  43  to  $3  50, 
Pennsylvania  Family,  *3  75  to  44  uu;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $1 1V.*,|1 50;  Delaware  famUy.44  25ta$4  75 
Ohio  clear,  uV  ui  35;  do  straight,  44  3J4my,4  65:  Indi¬ 
ana  clear,  41  lNaG  ■.■>.  do  straight.  $1  87^,4*4  05;  St. 
Louis  anti  southern  Illinois  clear.  *1 15  to  $4  35;  do  do 
straight,  4-1  3PS,.,  1  ,A;  Winter  wheat  patent,  8170  to 
$5  00;  MUtnesoUt  bakers'  clear.  $4  00  to  $4  30;  do  do 
straight,  41  25  to  st  15;  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
chO tot',  $1  n.VJ* 44  u>;  Ryt*  Flour,  $i  75t,j»44  85  per  Inirrel. 
Wheat.— No.  2  Delaware  Red  tu  export  elevator.  stS3*C; 
No.  2  Red  for  May.  OEjswjMIc;  do  for  Juue.  96V&974.3 
tlo  for  .1  uly,  ‘AMvgi'-Vvfie,  ao  for  August,  M^tkMc,  Cons— 
steamer  No.  2  mixed  tu  grain  depot.  4»c;  No. 
No.  2  mixed.  In  gratu  depot,  tSL-c.  No.  2  high  mixed 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK.  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  fa'or  us  will  be  furnished 
steueils,  shipping  carls  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Kvral  New-Yorker. 
Irvtng  National  Bauk.  etc. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

R«AthALAnrwiTr»fk  Wh«L.  DOCBLk  UEAKED.  50R0D8. 
a  “  1 LLXU  REA  Rl.MiS,  anJ  LET  XL  THE  A  D, 


BcffalO,  N.Y.— Whi.at.— No.  1  hard,  northern  Pacif¬ 
ic,  tillered  at  9le  Winter  Wheat  higher.  No.  2  Red 
and  No.  1  White  Mlchlgatu  on  track  and  tu  store,  90c. 
asked.  CoRX.— Unsettlt*<.l  anti  itiwer.  N'o.  2,  43c;  No.  S, 
42"-40;  No.  2  Yellow.  I-Piiw. K'-oe;  No.  3  yellow,  43(4, 
435*e,  Oats-  -In  light  demand,  but  ilriu;— No.  2  White, 
Siqic;  No.  3  White.  JIHwtsiV'.  No.  i  Mixed,  32Vt  k-. 
Flour  strong  anil  unchanged.  Sltllfeed  steady.  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  4l«i  Spring,  4 W.M. 


(ilON  TUrcaher  Srparntor  and  Cleaneis 
eminm  Form (IrlstDIUI,  Feed. Gutters,  Ac. 
.  L.  BOY  EK  Jb  BEO.  DUILADKU'HI  A,  PA 


BLOSSOMING  SYY'EET  POTATO. 

oveltv  Indeed.  Very  like  the  Jerseys  but  vines 
■etl  with  flowers.  By  mall  50  cents  per  100  Per 
express!  $2.75.  All  other  leading  kind*  32.25  per 

T.  G.  BKOSIl  S,  Tilliu,  O. 


Chicago.  —  Fluor  -  Winter  Patents,  44  25tj>4  50; 
Southern  Winters,  43'XMI  10;  51  lohlgau  Winter.  $3  75 
«S4  (», Choice  to  Fauey  Minnesota  Patents,  £4  2004  60; 
Minnesota  Bakers,  In  sacks,  $3  10u»8  Si.  Kye  Flour  - 
$2  'XX, «3  10  tn  bl>is,  Buck  wheac-$2tgt2  35  per  ltlu  lbs. 
WHE.vr.-The  highest  cash  prices  were  as  follows'  No. 
2  Spring,  at  ssvjc.  No.  3  do.  at  59n*le;No.  2,  Red  at 
88\p\  tons.  No.  2,  3-e.  UArs.--.No.  2,  26t*C.  RYE. 
—No.  2,  55)*c.  Bari.kv  —  No.  2' 57c. 

St.  I  .outs -Flock.— Quiet  and  steady,  XX  49  S5:,u 

2  50;  XXX  fl  65tn»2  Ni;  Family,  4Sj»S  15,  enoiee,  $J  l.,c 

3  Ml;  Fancy.  $.■  S5ot4  15;  patents,  $  t  2U,vl  10.  W'iikaT. — 

Higher.  2*0.  2  Keu  cash,  Sjv*s  hid;  May,  S9L,e;  J u tie, 
S6*R(iC9«e;  closing,  S7e:  July,  331-,  *ivtq,e;  closing,  saw; 
August,  tjSfcst JSISsO;  closing,  cons.— Firm,  dull. 

Citslt,  Jelic:  June,  S6J*c;  Jtily,  3;5f,e;  Oats. -Dull.  Cash, 
27®  2714)0;  May,  27 Vac;  June.  2<I$0;  July,  'AMsc;  Rye.— 
Stronger  aud  iu  demand  at  57c.  Barley— Nothing 
done.  Hay— Prairie,  *9  50«sl2j  Timothy,  49  5Uig>U. 
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MAMMA! 

“  It’s  'Mamma!’  hero  aud  ‘Mamma!’  there, 

Till  I’m  like  to  drop; 

It’s  ‘Mamma!  Mamma!'  all  the  time, 

O.  will  it  never  stop? 

“  It’s  ‘Mamma!  Mamma!  Mamma!'  till 
It  would  wear  out  a  saint!” 

Ah,  poor,  tired  mother!  Thus  I  hear 
You  oft-times  make  complaint. 

But  when  the  quiet  night  descends, 

And  every  voice  is  still; 

•  O,  does  no  vague  hut  haunting  fear 
Your  gentle  bosom  Oil? 

O,  does  no  sudden  heart  throb  make 
You  seek  the  children's  beds, 

And  call  Heaven's  blessings  down  upon 
Their  precious,  curly  heads? 

Their  little  hatlds  make  mischief,  and 
Tbelr  little  feet  make  noise. 

But,  O,  what  could  you  do  without 
These  naughty  girls  and  boys? 

Ah,  think  of  lonely  mothers  who 
All  day  In  silence  sit: 

Across  those  hearthstones  nothing  now 
But  ghostly  shadows  flit! 

Ah,  think  of  those  who  never  hear 
The  sweet  child  voices  call; 

Whose  empty  anus  reach  out  to  find 
No  little  ones  at  all! 

—Boston  Globe. 


A  CITY  BOY'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 


M.  H.  C. 


S  it  advisable  for  young 
men  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
work  in  the  country?  My 
own,  and  the  experience  of 
others  with  whom  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  has  been  a  very  em¬ 
phatic  answer  in  the  negative. 
Young  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  cities  are  often 
advised,  to  get  work  in  the 
country.  I  f  they  have  no  am  * 
hition  let  them  come;  they  will 
get  enough  to  eat,  good  warm 
clothes,  and  no  idle  time  or 
money  to  lead  them  into  the 
whirl  of  fashion  or  dissipation  so  prevalent  in 
the  cities.  If  they  are  energetic  aud  ambitious 
they  had  better  think  twice  before  abandoning 
the  unlimited  chances  afforded  for  promotion 
aud  advancement  in  the  cities.  They  will  cer¬ 
tainly  he  disappointed  and  their  hopes  blasted 
by  a  life,  the  continued  and  unremitting  toil  of 
which,  precludes  all  idea  of  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  or  worldly  advancement.  1  speak  of 
the  ordinary  farm  laborer;  he  should  not  be 
confounded  with  those  whose  family  connec¬ 
tions,  influence,  or  wealth,  may,  and  as  a  rule 
generally  do,  procure  them  a  farm  and  a  fair 
start  iu  life. 

Aside  from  all  this,  a  farmer  would  uqt 
care  to  hire  a  greeuborn  from  the  city,  if  be 
could  get  country  laborers.  A  blacksmith, 
carpenter,  painter,  machinist,  or  veterinary 
surgeon  would  get  $3.50  and  $3.00  per  day  in 
the  cities;  yet  a  farm  hand  must  master  a  por¬ 
tion  of  all  of  these  professions  for  $13.00  per 
month.  Yet  I  do  not  find  fault  so  much  with 
the  work  aud  wages  as  1  do  with  the  lack  of 
advancement.  It  is  not  consoling  for  one  to 
know  that  lie  has  reached  the  end  of  his  string; 
that  no  matter  how  honest,  industrious  or 
trustworthy  he  may  be,  his  only’  reward  will 
be  “well  done,”  If  large  farmers  would  di¬ 
vide  up  their  farms  and  rent  them  to  the 
worthy  young  men  in  their  neighborhood, 
there  would  be  a  goal  for  the  farm  laborer  to 
reach,  au  iuceutive  for  bis  ambition,  an  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  smouldering  fires  of  his  intellect 
and  energy  that  would  soon  carry  him  to  the 
van  m  the  estimation  of  his  counti’ymen,  as  a 
factor  in  the  wealth  aud  future  stability  of  the 
Republic.  But  I  am  digressing  somewhat. 
My  object  iu  writing  this  was  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  a  youth,  from  the  city  has  in  master¬ 
ing  farming — learning  would  be  the  better 
word,  he  never  thoroughly  masters  it.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  I  was  no  more  green  about  farm- 
work  before  I  came  to  the  country  than  some 
others,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence.  The  first  day’s  work  1  did  was  to  help 
a  colored  man  to  stack  wheat.  1  was  to  stand 
in  the  center  of  the  stack  aud  throw  the 
sheaves  to  him  as  he  needed  them.  The  wag¬ 
oners  gave  me  the  wheat  much  faster  than  the 
colored  man  could  stack  it,  so  1  piled  the 
wheat  around  my  legs  aud  body  until  I  was 
almost  suffocated  from  heat  and  exhaustion. 
That  night,  returning  from  the  fields,  tired, 
dirty  and  wringing  wet  with  perspiration,  I 
vowed  to  find  a  t>etter  way  than  that  to  stack 
wheat. — aud  did, 

I  next  uudertook  to  plow;  was  all  day  plow¬ 
ing  about  an  acre,  the  plow  slipping  in  and 
out,  sometimes  both  horses  on  the  land,  and 
at  others  on  the  plowed  ground, often  the  plow 
would  bury  to  the  beam,  and  again  barely 
scratch  the  ground  as  it  meandered  its  uncer¬ 


tain  way  around  the  acre  of  land.  If  I  under¬ 
took  to  guide  the  horses  I  lost  sight  of  the 
plow,  if  I  attempted  to  steer  the  plow  I  lost 
command  of  the  horses.  I  do  uot  know 
whether  the  horses  were  interested  iu  causing 
me  trouble  or  not,  but  they  could  uot  have 
acted  worse  if  they  had  arranged  the  matter 
beforehand.  No  man  ever  worked  ha'der; 
mentally  aud  physically,  than  I  did  plowing 
that  acre  of  ground.  I  next  undertook  to 
yoke  a  pair  of  oxen,  one  of  them  quite  young. 
I  fastened  the  bow  on  the  young  ox  first,  he 
got  frightened  at  something,  and  pulling  away 
from  the  old  ox  the  other  end  of  the  yoke  was 
thrown  to  the  ground.  Whether  he  had  a 
rooted  objection  to  being  yoked  first  or  not,  I 
cannot  say,  but  from  his  actions  1  supposed  he 
bad  au  idea  that  I  intended  to  murder  him; 
not  after  the  orthodox  mode,  but  by  some  dia¬ 
bolical  means  known  only  to  myself;  for  he 
cavorted  around  with  such  rapidity  that  he 
nearly  brained  me  with  the  yoke,  bellowing 
all  tho  while  as  if  belzebub  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  him.  He  was  quieted  after  a  while, 
and  properly  yoked.  1  then  attempted  to  put 
them  to  the  cart,  walking  in  front  of  them  I 
endeavored  to  put  the  pin  iu  the  tongue,  as  I 
advanced  they  backed  and  kept  backing  until 
they  knocked  down  a  pauel  of  fence.  I  was 
then  told  to  go  between  them,  reach  over 
the  yoke  and  drop  the  pin  in  its  proper 
place.  This  advice  would  have  been  all  right 
if  I  had  properly  understood  or  appreciated 
the  inborn  cussedness  or  natural  depravity  of 
oxen. 

(To  be  continued.) 

I  read  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  bootblack  in 
this  city  who  is  worth  $80,000.  He  made  it  all 
at  blacking  boots — that  is,  he  made  his  first 
money  that  way  and  then  watched  and  invest¬ 
ed  it  until  it  grew.  He  is  quite  an  old  man 
man  now.  He  can  afford  to  take  bis  ease. 
This  shows  what  a  person  con  do  with  a  very 
poor  chance  if  he  will  only  stick  right  to  that 
chance.  Lots  of  people  think  blaekiug  boots 
is  worse  than  bogging.  I  don’t.  I  would  do 
it  before  I  would  beg  or  starve.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  I  like  to  do  better  than  that, 
but,  as  I  said,  I  would  do  it  before  I  would 
beg  or  starve.  As  I  don’t  expect  to  do  either 
one,  for  some  time  at  least,  perhaps  I  am  not 
very  brave  after  all.  But  the  thing  I  want  to 
say  is  that  all  honest  work  is  honorable.  Any 
chance  in  the  world  qau  be  improved  and 
made  much  of  by  sticking  to  it. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  to  black  all  the 
boots  every  Sunday  morning.  They  thought 
that  was  good  work  for  the  boy.  I  didu’t 
think  so.  Every  old  boot  and  shoe  that,  had 
done  service  through  the  week  would  be  left  in 
a  pile  for  me  to  tackle  just  after  breakfast, 
Sunday.  I  got  so  that  1  could  give  as  good  a 
“shine”  as  anybody.  Once  the  old  man  that  I 
lived  with  thought  he  would  make  a  little 
money  by  manufacturing  his  own  blacking. 
He  used  some  stuff  that  nearly  ruined  the 
leather.  I  wonder  if  auy  of  my  boys  have 
this  Sunday  blacking  to  do.  I  hope  not,  for  I 
know  that  tho  way  I  felt  when  I  had  to  do  it 
was  no  way  to  feel  on  Sunday. 

There  are  plenty  of  little  boot  blacks  in 
the  park  who  never  will  be  worth  $30,000  or 
80,000  cents  either.  They  are  little  gamblers. 
I  see  them  every  day  pitching  pennies.  They 
will  earn  a  little  mouey  at  their  work  and 
then  go  and  gamble  it  away.  Such  boys  never 
can  poss  ibly  succeed.  They  will  gamble  away 
tbeir  chances  just  us  they  gamble  away  their 
money.  Taking  great  risks  of  any  kind  is  a 
losing  business  in  the  end. 

Many'  boys  think  that  the  days  for  “self- 
made  men”  have  gone  by.  They  thiuk  a  poor 
boy  has  no  chance  iu  those  times.  That  is  all 
nonsense,  and  1  know  it.  Any  boy  with  good 
health  and  pluck  can  make  his  mark  if  he  will 
only  thiuk  so.  He  can’t  do  it  iu  a  week, 
iu  a  year,  or  in  10  years,  but  if  he  will 
stick  to  his  work  and  not  permit  himself  to  be 
led  away  from  w  hut  he  means  to  make  of  him¬ 
self,  he  will  get  along.  I  know  a  blind  man 
who  earns  a  good  living.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  with  only  one  arm  or  one  leg  who  sup¬ 
port  themselves  well  aud  make  mouey.  Meu 
who  cannot  hear  a  sound  of  any  kind,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  loud,  have  worked  themselves  up  into 
good  positions.  Now,  with  these  things  iu 
mind,  whenever  1  see  a  stout  boy  or  young 
man  with  all  his  faculties  acute  and  perfect, 
growling  about  bad  luck  and  whut  the  world 
owes  him,  I  don’t  feel  much  sympathy  for 
him.  I  always  waut  to  see  him  turned  out 
into  some  place  whore  he  will  have  to  work  his 
own  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
help  iiiuny  boj  s  to  liuvo  them  run  away  from 
home  and  see  how  nice  it  is  to  earn  their  own 
living  iu  a  strange  couutry. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Uncle  Mark:  I  see  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  the  cousins,  and  as  I  am 
,  away  out  here  in  this  new  country  I  thought 


I  must  write  and  tell  them  about  it.  I  have 
'always  lived  in  Stark  County,  Illinois,  until 
in  November  last  we  came  out  here  to  make  a 
new  home.  It  was  so  different  from  III liuois 
that  at  first  we  were  homesick,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  seems  nice  now.  We  live  upon  a  very 
high  elevated  plain  and  cau  see  a  great  many 
miles. 

We  live  four  miles  south  of  Wa  Keeny, 
the  county  seat  of  Trego  county.  We  cau  see 
tho  town  plainly,  cau  see  the  smoke  from  the 
care  for  80  miles.  There  is  not  a  tree  to  break 
the  view.  I  used  to  think  it  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  people  could  see  -:o  far  in  the  West. 
My  brother  aud  sister  and  I  are  going  to  try 
to  raise  a  market  garden  on  a  small  scale  this 
summer,  as  we  have  a  good  market.  There 
is  not  much  fanning  done  hero  yet.  We  did 
not  succeed  well  with  the  Rural  seed  last  year 
on  account  of  the  drought.  I  am  glad  to  see 
another  package  of  the  bird  cantaloupe.  As 
Kausas  is  said  to  be  a  good  place  to  raise  mel- 
ous,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  them  to  their 
best.  Yours  truly,  MINNIE  Me  cormick. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Do  you  remember 
that  nice  sunflower  that  I  told  you  about; 
Papa  measured  it  and  found  it  wasll  feet  high 
and  bad  45  blossoms  all  at  oue  time.  From 
your  niece.  mabel  r.  davison. 

Joliet,  Ill. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  had  quite  good 
success  with  the  seeds  you  sent  us  last  year. 
Papa  raised  enough  of  the  Angel  of  Midnight 
corn  to  plant  quite  a  field  this  year  and  the 
other  seeds  did  equally  well.  I  have  no  cats 
at  all;  they  arc  all  dead.  We  have  four  cows 
aud  ft  little  calf.  Wo  have  two  colts;  one  is 
black  and  the  other  red.  Wc  have  a  largo 
pond  where  we  catch  fish  in  summer.  One 
day  we  caught  fish  and  how  many  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  we  caught?  It  was  a  large  bushel  bas¬ 
ketful.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  here  to 
he) p  us  eat  them.  W o  t  akc*  lots  of  other  papers 
but  Papa  says  the  Rural  is  the  best.  Papa 
was  helpless  all  winter  with  rheumatism,  but 
he  is  better  now. 

GERTRUDE  VAN  BUSKIRK. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

[I  wish  I  could  have  some  of  the  fish. — U.M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Four  years  ago  I 
joined  the  Y  H.  C.,  when  I  was  10  years  old. 
Within  that  time  I  have  given  you  my  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  plum  and  strawberry.  I  will 
now  give  my  experience  with  the  pear. 
Eleven  years  ago  we  set  out  Bartlett,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Swan’s  Orange,  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Bcurra Die], Belle  Lucrative, Osband’s  Summer, 
Lawrence,  Beurre  Bose,  Dnchesse  d’Angou- 
leme,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  d'Au- 
jou,  Souvcncr  du  Congres  and  Mount  Vernon. 
They  have  borne  handsome  fruit  to  look  at, 
but  worthless  to  eat  except  the  Swan’s 
Orange  and  Osbaud's  Summer.  There  is  a 
Seckle  pear  tree  standing  in  grass  ground  that 
bears  Splendid  fruit.  It  stands  side  of  an  old 
pasture  the  ground  is  rich  and  tho  trees  hold 
their  leaves  till  the  frost  kills  them.  Two 
years  ago  one  Lawrence  tree  bore  two  pounds 
of  fruit,  this  year  it  bore  one  pound.  The 
pears  are  good  for  nothing  to  eat  but  cook 
very  well.  J.  c.  jackson. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  boy  13  years 
old  living  with  my  father  on  the  farm.  My 
business  is  tending  to  the  chickens.  Wc  have 
50  chickens.  They  lay  from  30  to  30  eggs  a 
day.  1  get  80  cents  a  dozen.  I  feed  them 
wheat,  oats  and  wheat  bran  wet  and  gravel. 
I  have  two  pets,  a  calf  and  pig.  My  grand¬ 
pa  says  if  l  write  to  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  perhaps  they  wrould  publish  my  letter  in 
it  and  send  it  to  me.  It  has  been  a  very  cold 
winter.  I  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother, 
and  one  of  ray  sisters  is  10  years  old. 

Frazee  City,  Minn,  timothy  wellman. 

[You  see  that  your  Grandpa  knew  what  he 
talked  about  when  he  told  you  your  letter 
would  be  published.  I  am  glad  you  are  in 
such  good  business,  and  that  you  make  it  pay. 
— u.  M.] 


Pijscmnufoujs  §4v<rtij*to0. 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  tho  changing  soa* 
sous,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  Tho  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  tho  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  (  live  it  a  trial. 

“  Last  spring  my  two  children  wero  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  1  thought  1  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  h  ml  thy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  mo.” 
Mas.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE. 

one  Yearling  HULL,  A.  .1.  C.  lust  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Also  three  Yearling H  RI t'EKS,  twoof  them  sub¬ 
ject  to  register  in  Herd  Hook,  and  have  been  served 
1 , v  HAR.ROLD  STOKE  I'oGts.  mils!.  All  the  above 
sired  l.v  EXILE  OE  ST.  LAMBERT.  Address 
A.  U.  >|c  It  111  1»F.. 

GROVE  PLACE  HERO,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


EGGS.— Uondnns  and  Wyamlottea.  Good 
Stock,  31  per  11.  *2.50  per  12.  Extra  eOTe  in  packing. 
A  .  T.  Cook,  Clinton  Hollow,  Dutchess  Co  .  N.  Y. 


PURE  SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PI  PS 

at  S5  each:  Black-and  tan.  with  long  silky  hair.  Also 
one  SHEPHERD  Dt >G,  oik*  year  old:  v<  ry  flue. 

J.  It.  PARsELl.O,  Hound  Brook.  N.  J. 


1200  Pure  bred  A  ugorn  RoiiIm.  MtieM  ool Grow¬ 
ers,  Hardier  than  sin  ■  p,  and  cheaper  to  keep.  ‘200 
High  Class  .Jersey  Cm  tie.  tho  great  butler  breed. 
Rome  at  Matilda  Ith,  am  pounds  butter  and  m,i58*f 
pounds  milk  Iu  one  year.  12  lfirnWllltM  youuit 
miner  Hulls  lor  sale  cheap.  A'i  Prices  reason¬ 
able,  All  1,1. EH  <&  SIBLEY, 

Franklin.  Vena  ago  Co.,  Pn. 

Mention  this  paper. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SEIF-JDJ'JSTIHS  SWISS  STUMII, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  Iti use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  K.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


CHANNEL  C&N  CREAMERY 

Slakes  (lie  most  But  ter,  Raises  afl  the  Cream 
without  ice.  We  furnish  Churns,  Butter 
Workers,  and  nil  kinds,  of  Hairy  and 
Creamery  Hood*.  First  orde-  ut  whole 
sale.  Agent*  wanted  Send  for  circulars. 

WiW.  E.  LINCOLN  CO.. 
Warren,  Mass.,  and  i  t.  Atkinson.  W  isconsln 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin- 
dle,  M.D.,  write*:  “Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  It7  per  cent.” 
This  bent  w  nil  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buy 
‘an  incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

l*’or  Poultry  Fencing. 

I  -S  OF  OFF.  CENT  FOIt  '2  INCH  MESH  HO.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  KuR  Til K.  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatcher*  ami  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Bruckner  A  Evans, 
■ys  VKSKY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

From  Prizewinners:  Wyandottes, Plymouth 
Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Buff  Cochins  and 
fit  Gaines.  My  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
I U  “Free.”  giving  particulars,  C.  Harris, 
Box  102,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


JMtsKv  it  tat,  rut.  tvit.  china, 

riifiu'i  \\  Ij’iAp,  B*rlfh!rr  \  York¬ 
shire  I'ifL  StiUlhtlonM*  Cut* wohl 
it  ml  Oxford  ftbwri  Shp«*|iuiHl  I. run  Ip* 
Srotrh  <’ollrjr  Shrplionl  |)nr>  and 
Fanry  Poultry,  SnuI  for t  ntnlogue 
W.ATLEK  Ill  KPKK  JtCO.rhlhuPa 


THE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL 

This  Is  tho 
only  perfect 
Pull  made.— 
There  arc  no 
seams  In  the 
front  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  lias 
a  perfectly  tit 
ting  strainer, 
which  can  be 
last  it  n  tly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 

every  part  of 
the  pall  may 
be  7 a  ickl u  ami 
t  h  o  r«  u  U  h  lu 
e  leaned. 

_  Extra  strnln- 

I'atkstkp.  ere  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  _  , ,  ,  „ 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  is  in  all 
respects  the  best  iu  tin*  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  tin*  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  3Rcents;  Flvo  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

_  KELLOGG’S 

Royal  Salt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  Id  "ITER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCH*. 
Endorsed  by  George  11.  Douglas  Esq.,  I  \  President 
Mercantile  Exchange:  Putnam  Conklin, Esq  .Manager 
Thurber.  Whvl.iml  A  Co.'s  Butter  Department.  New 
York  citv:  col  Witt,  t'ro/.ler,  Nortliport,  1.  I.,  N. 

8l.  1. onto  Dairy  t'n.,  Charles  (  iiltatum,  Gm'l  Manager, 
St.  Louis  Mo  ami  others.  Sec  A merioan  Ayrieultvrist, 
page  aa*.  August  number.  1886.  „  .  „  „ 

FOR  SALE  BY -The  \V extern  Dairy  supply  Co.,  88 
and  *.M  Luke  Street,  Chicago,  III.;  Childs  &  Jones, 
Utica,  N.  Y.i  John  S.  Carter.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  P.  J. 
Kaufman.  Terre  Dante,  Indiana:  W ,  1  Kithluit,  Soulh- 


&  Co.,  Saluda.  N  C.;  It.  .Stokes  sayre.  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Tea  Broeck  &  Wentworth,  Chatham.  N.  Y.j.lonnP. 
LntuiK.  Mt  Jackson,  Vu  :  Charles  A,  Muller,  Heckman. 
N.  Y.;  Homer  Ramsdcll  Trans  Co..  Newburgh.  N.  t  •} 
j.  i<  TVmpirinun,  Broadway,  Va.;  .1.  c.  Leslie,  spring- 
field,  Ohio:  Butter  Preservative  Salt  Co.,  New  tork 
City,  N.  Y,,  and  d.  alow  in  dairy  supplies  generally 

throughout  (he  United  states. 

Send  for  Circular.  _  ...... 

BETTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  asd  Factory. 

Foot  of  'Vest  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  v.  Y. 


PERSONALS. 

The  graves  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  his 
wife  are  unmarked  by  any  monument  what¬ 
ever. 

Mary  Stewart,  once  the  slave  of  the  late 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  has  per¬ 
fected  an  invention  for  coupling  cal’s. 

Major  Rath  rone,  of  California,  who  goes 
to  Paris  as  Consul-General,  was  for  some  time 
manager  of  Senator  Stanford’s  Palo  Alto 
stock  farm. 

Mrs.  Kate  Chase  Spraouk  is  growing 
wealthy  by  the  advance  in  real  estate  values, 
having  but  recently  been  offered  $150,001)  for 
her  Edgewood  estate  near  Washington. 

Ex-Marshal  Bazaine  is  a  feeble  old  man 
in  straitened  circumstances,  at  Madrid,  la¬ 
menting  the  absence  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
who  are  trying  to  recover  some  property  in 
Mexico. 

While  Ex-Senator  Jones  was  wasting  his 
time  courting  Miss  Palm,  in  Detroit,  a  young 
woman  of  Florida,  fell  heir  to  $'1,000,000,  and 
married  a  local  Assemblyman  in  Mr.  Jones's 
own  city. 

The  ultimatum  of  the  Virginia  Legislature 
ou  the  debt  question  has  been  rejected  by  Sir 
Ed  want  Thornton,  the  representative  of  the 
English  creditors,  and  negotiations  are  now 
at  an  end. 

Senator  Kenna,  of  West  Virginia,  carries 
a  violin  aud  camera  with  him  when  he  goes 
electioneering,  and  has  photographed  aud 
fiddled  to  at  least  two-tbirds  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  was  laid  by 
Senator  Stanford  on  the  14th  of  May,  who 
afterward  entertained  the  Board  of  Trustees 
with  characteristic  generosity. 

Ex-Secretary  Manning  now  reads  and 
writes  every  day,  receives  his  frieuds  and  is 
no  longer  forbidden  to  see  the  newspapers  and 
discuss  business.  He  is  bright  and  active  aud 
believes  that  he  will  soou  be  quite  well. 

Queen  Kapwlani  and  the  Princess  Lili- 
nokaliou.  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Iheir 
suite,  after  a  long  round  of  visits  from  Boston 
to  Washington,  sailed  from  New  York,  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  for  Europe  on  the  City  of 
Rome.  The  queen  expressed  herself  as  very 
much  pleased  with  her  stay  in  New  York,  but 
her  reception  in  Boston  cost  much  more — 
nearly  £20,000. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  has  taken  to  the  woods 
her  mountain  trousseau  with  which  she  made 
a  sensation  at  Deer  Park  last  year.  Oue  of 
her  favorite  costumes  when  in  retirement  is  a 
loose  daunel  dress,  stout  slices,  aud  a  soft,  felt 
sombrero  bat.  In  such  attire  she  will  iu  all 
likelihood  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of 
her  wedding  day,  June  2. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  says  that 
instead  of  cutting  off  the  railroad  passes  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Law,  he 
would  give  them  all  parses  and  compel  each 
man  to  travel  at  least  5,000  miles  a  year,  iu 
order  to  have  them  loam  something  about  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  which  they  have  to 
legislate. 

A  course  of  lectures  has  just  been  given  at 
Cornell  University  on  “Pathogenic  Bacteria 
and  their  Relation  to  Hygiene,”  by  Theobald 
Smith,  M.  l>.,  of  the  class  of  1881,  Chief  As¬ 
sistant  in  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  The  lectures  were  largely  attended 
by  the  faculty  aud  students,  and  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  paper  before  the  Agricultural 
and  Natural  History  Societies  on  the  three 
diseases  which  are  commonly  confounded  tin*, 
der  the  term  ‘  swine  plague,”  but  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  shown  to  be  caused  by  three  distinct 
germs, 

Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Dm  donnk  Bors- 
singaolt,  the  great  French  chemist,  died  the 
other  day.  Born  in  Paris  in  1SU2;  educated 
at  the  great  mining  school  at  Saint- Ltieune. 
Passed  several  years  in  South  America  super¬ 
intending  mins,  lighting  under  Bolivar,  ex¬ 
ploring  and  studying  botany  and  mineralogy, 
Ou  his  return  to  Franco,  in  In') 7,  became 
Professor  of  Chemistry  aud  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Science  at  Lyons,  and  afterwards 
tilled  many  other  important  offices.  The  ap¬ 
preciation  of  manure  according  to  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  nitrogen  it  contains,  valuable  observa¬ 
tions  on  different  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs  for 
fattening  cuttle,  and  several  other  important 
studies  on  agricultural  chemistry,  were  his 
chief  contributions  to  agricultural  advance¬ 
ment. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


1  here  is  a  good  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mi’s. 
Logan  iu  the  American  Magazine  for  Juue. 
Mrs.  Logan  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  wo¬ 
men  of  the  century.  Her  husband  owed  much 


of  his  success  to  her,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  acknowledge  it.  Many  a  woman  has 
worked  for  years  in  the  shadow,  building  up 
her  husband’s  throne,  only  in  find  that  her 
work  has  lifted  her  husband  above  her,  into  a 
place  she  cannot  reach.  It  is  thi3  fact  that 
has  made  “Haunah  Jaue,”  that  old  poem'  by 
Locke,  so  popular  among  a  certain  class  of 
Western  people.  Critics  have  sneered  at  the 
poem,  but  not  one  of  them  could  write  prose 
or  poetry’  that  could  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  that  poem  did.  People  who  never 
have  heard  of  ‘‘Enoch  Arden”  or  “Evange¬ 
line”  have  wept  over  “Hannah  Jane.”  It  is 
the  simple  story  of  a  woman  who  took  upon 
herself  all  the  drudgery,  all  the  core  and  wor¬ 
ry,  leaving  her  husbaud  free  to  develop  him¬ 
self.  He  reached  a  prom l  position  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  to  find,  all  too  late,  that  while  be  had 
been  able  to  broaden  and  cultivate  his  miud, 
his  wife  had  beeu  forced  to  stand  still.  She 
had  made  him  great,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  him  where  he  could  not  enjoy  her 
society. 

Lee  &  Shepard  are  to  publish  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  remarkable  work  by  James  Freeman 
Clarke.  It  is  entitled  “  Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus,  as  related  by  Thomas  Didymous.”  The 
book  gives  a  remarkably  clear  picture  of  the 
world  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  birth  aud 
earthly  Jifeof  our  Saviour.  What  “Ben  Hur” 
is  to  romance,  this  book  is  to  Christian  history 
and  biography. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  lias  written  a 
History  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Movement. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment  it  was  hoped  that  Abolition  and  Woman’s 
Suffrage  could  be  carried  through  together. 
It  was  a  mistake.  The  trouble  with  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
men  cannot  be  brought  to  look  upon  it  serious¬ 
ly.  Most  men  seem  to  feel  that  tin  ir  wives, 
sisters  and  mothers  would  not  step  iuto  any 
new  dignity,  but  would  step  out  of  a  place  iu 
society  that  would  be  a  blank  without  them. 

The  Kentucky  Pioneers  hud  a  place  in  the 
Juue  Harpers.  W ho  has  not  reud  of  Daniel 
Boone,  Simon  Kentou,  and  the  other  brave 
fellows  who  led  civilization  into  Kentucky? 
It.  was  a  wild,  rugged  life  these  men  led.  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  that  time  was  a  tieautiful  wilderness. 
Boone  was  a  wonderful  man.  Had  he  lived  iu 
this  dofr  he  would  have  been  famous  in  busi 
ness  or  politics.  Most  readers  will  lie  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that  he  generally  carried  a 
book  iii  his  hunting  pack.  This  was  read  and 
studied  at  night  by  the  light  of  the  camp  fire. 
The  popular  idea  of  Boone  has  been  that  of  a 
wild,  uneducated  tighter  and  woodsman. 
This  is  wroug.  He  was  a  kindly,  temperate 
man,  above  most  of  his  associates  iu  educat  ion. 

There  is  a  good  article  in  Harpers  “Ou 
Keepiug  Birds.”  It  describes  a  number  of 
cage  birds  which  are  seldom  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Most  peopleare  satisfied  with  the  canary, 
but  there  appqpr  to  be  other  birds  that  sing  as 
sweetly  and  present  a  more  striking  appear- 
auce. 


W e  are  at  last  treated  to  a  murder  in  Seth’s 
Brother’s  Wife.  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
had  to  kill  Albert  in  some  way,  but  he  might 
have  done  it  less  violently.  A  story  without 
a  murder  is  tasteless  to  the  great  mass  of  read¬ 
ers. 


An  editorial  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
on  “Higher  Education  of  Women”  is  well 
worth  studying.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
inau  educates  himself  as  a  matter  of  business. 
He  aims  to  make  his  education  earn  his  bread 
and  butter.  As  a  rule,  the  more  closely  ho 
condenses  his  efforts  to  a  few  important  things 
the  greater  his  success  will  be.  The  education 
of  woman  is  conducted  with  a  different  end  iu 
view.  Most  of  them  do  uot  go  to  college  or 
hoarding  school  w  ith  an  idea  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  that  shall  enable  them  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Their  “culture”  has  been  obtained  for 
the  sake  of  culture,  not  for  the  sake  of  work. 
Their  “higher  education”  has  been  mostly  a 
purposeless,  aimless  search  for  something  they 
could  not  understand.  The  story  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  at  u  female  university  who  did  uot  pro¬ 
pose  to  be  married  because  she  thought  the  as¬ 
sociation  with  children  would  tend  to  draw 
her  mind  away  from  her  “higher  education” 
has  much  of  good  sense  it. 

Those  curious  people,  the  Shakers,  are  well 
described  in  the  American  Magazine.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  strange  sect  decreases  rather 
than  increases  in  numbers.  There  seems  to  be 
little  about  them  that  would  attract  outsiders. 

There  is  an  entertaining  account,  in  the 
same  magazine,  of  our  National  House  of 
Representatives.  The  author  thinks  the  As¬ 
sembly  has  more  diguity  than  most  papers  are 
disposed  to  give  it.  The  standard  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  raised.  We  no  longer  hear  of 
such  scenes  as  were  common  before  or  imme 
diatoly  after  the  war.  On  the  whole,  in  spite 


of  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  party  press,  it 
appears  that  Congress  does  good  work  aud 
that  those  who  complain  loudest  could  not  do 
half  so  much. 
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OUR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
ami  Best  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  Stale  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PT  AIP  CO.. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pare  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 


PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 


Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts,:  baclt  numbers.  7 5  cts. 


Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

E.  T.  BUSH  Si  SON,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


A*  FXcVlAi-OrS’sS 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  To  CONSUMERS 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brauds. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 

•IOIIN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  S.  Y. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  f  •  "  ells  of  any  depth,  from  30  to  3.000  feet, 
for  Water.  Ol  1  or  Go*  Our  M.  ,niit*  d  Sham  Dulling  and 
Portable  Horse  t*owar  Machine*  »'t  to  work  m  20  minutes 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  piwer  than  any 
oth?1’  adapted  to  dnl  tng  W  ell*  in  earth  or 

to  f*et.  Farmers  and  others  are  making 
to  «  »«>  per  <lur  With  our  marliloerv and  tools  Splendid 
bu-lnea*  for  Winter  or  Summer.  "V  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4  cents  tn 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Appkxss,  , 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  New  York. 


Fertilize  your  Lawns  with  WEN- 
DELLS'S  INODOROUS  FERTILIZER. 
Warranted  as  strongas  any  in  the  Market. 

Five  pounds,  30  cents;  25  pounds,  $1 ; 
50  pounds,  $1.75;  100  pounds,  $2.75; 
200  pounds,  $4.50. 

F.  H.  WENDELL, 

Fairview,  J. 


R0S3IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Red  i  i.xtile  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc..  wiU  not  erne k  or  pert— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

UOSSfc  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

Oitdensburg,  N.  Y. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


The  best  Fanil.  Garden.  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot.  Park  and  remit.-  f  ences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
mm  Fences,  Iron  aud  wire  Summer  Houses,  lawn 
Furniture,  aud  other  wire  work  Rest  Wire  Stretcher 
aud  Plier.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
EDWARD  SITTOS.  En-tern  Agent. 

m  MARKET  ST  ,  Piyi.A  DELPHI  A,  PA. 


Ileal  (gtftate. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

Capital  Paid-np  . . .  SI, 000. 000 

GtTers  its  6  PerCent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  5500. 
«1.000  and  M.5, COO.  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  nod  Individnnl  Investors. 
Secured  by  Ficr  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  'lie  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  ibe  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  tl.DUO.OOO. 

ItalsootTeraGUA  RANTFKD  SIX  PER  CENT. 
fl'Kt  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  business  property  and 
improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 

Equitable  Building,  New  York. 
Messrs  Morgan  A  Itreiinan,  Providence,  R.  I.,or 
John  M.  Shrigley,  IU  Walnut  Sc.,  Phfla.,  Pa. 


GO  SOUTH  Stamp  for  par  tiro  BUY  A  HOME 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  dfc  t  o.,  Norfolk.  Va. 

MARYLAND  FARM^  000,1  *”‘1  Hap  rrpe  **y  c. 

—  U  *  LHHU_rWnWI0  SIUSAHAN,  .m>,  Easton.  Mil. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
East,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
_ or  St  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

for  Tickets.  Rates,  Maps,  &  c„  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  B.  STONE.  PAUL  MORTON, 

1st  V.  P.  0.  M.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  contain  nig  32, 000  word<i 
320  pages, ne ml  ir,c.  in  slumps  to  Paul  Morion,  Chicago. 

LOO  K-A990  Acre  Virginia  Farm,  $3,000  Cash.  Title 
perfect.  3  miles  to  R.R.  C.D.  Epes,  Nottoway  C.H.,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  oeailiiful  cor  N  TRY  RESIDENCE  and  KAR5I.  17 
miles  from  N  Y  City,  consisting  of  «  A,  res;  three 
acres  of 1  irtHimetitul  Grounds,  Lawns,  Evergreen  aud 
Deciduous  Trees.  Shrubs,  l-ic  .  and  a  flue  Lake  of  pure 
Spring  anr;  abundance  ot  Fruit,  etc.;  a  beautiful 
Grove  r.i  (line  acres ;  a  tine  Gothic  House,  containing 
l!  rooms;  a  large  Barn  and  outbuildings.  Two  Horses, 
one  Cow,  t.'ar races,  and  Implements.  Situate  about 
2bb  yard*  from  (tie  “Rural  Grounds.'7  Price  $7,5(0. 
•L'-UO  may  remain  on  mortgage.  It  isubeautlful  place 
for  those  who  love  a  healthy  country  locality,  within 
easy  distance  of  the  city  Trains  every  hoiir  or  so. 

Address  or  call.  F.  11  l.U  ET  E  It . 

River  Edge,  Bmreu  to.,  New  Jersey. 

MOWN’S 
0  FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

J01I\  P.  BROWN. 

RISING  HUN,  IND. 


1  heaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outhntldingsi,  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood,  can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  hoy.  In  all  colors. 

si  >l  l  EL  CABOT.  Sole  sitsuFAcn-KER, 
sent!  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 

PATENTS 

f.  A.  uSHMaMN,  Solicitos  or  PAitim,  WMblngioa,  D.  (X 
chATo  anl*M  La  Mcortd.  S»ad  for  CSreoi**. 

General  Advertising  Bates  of 

THE  RURAL  NBW-YOREER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orimv  ary  Advertisements,  per  a  cate  Une(this 

sic*  1  type.  II  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  (late  of  first  laser:  ion.  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . ..... . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . 25  pier  Cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “A Jr per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rraxr.  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  •*  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Aust-nDa  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  (12s.  6d.) 

Franco . . . .  8.04  ('6t*  fr.) 

French  Colonics .  4.0S  v29i$  fr.) 

Agents  wUI  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Postmffloe  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


Will  watfc  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  with  Less  injuryto 
Clothe«  than  any  other  in  the  World.  Wo  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer, 
livery  Machine  Warranted  FIYE  Years, 
and  Sat  L  faction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  bo  clamped  to  any  sized  ~  7 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Mine  of  msueablc  \ 

lron.galvaclzcvt,  andwill  outlast  any  two  wooden  - 
machines.  Agents  xvnnted.  Exclusive 
tory.  Our  agents  all  overtheojoutry  are  making 
from  $75  to  $300  r*?r  month.  Retail  price,  $7.  < 
Sample  to  agents,  $5.  Also  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Addnae  F.  F.  An  AMS  A  CO..  Eric.  Pol. 


WASHER. 


KEYSTONE 

OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  giving  perfect  tatUiWtloo* 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


M 


MM®, 


ni/S*CLOTHILOElHH.B,  ISOfir^w^V^y/'' 
MILK  RECORD  26021 LSS.  2QZ5.  IN  ONE  VeAR. 


C/OMPANV 


W&A I 


Units  Right  or  Left 


»artn-.,,  L  *>•  t'AKql  HAK,  Yuri.  t’o. 


WESI'«“"US 


CHALLENGE 

I  TXT  IN  D  MILLS  never  blow 
|  T  *  down. a  record  no  other 
(mill  mi  show.  Seut  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind- 
era.  shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  111. 


The  best  thing  yet  discovered  for  sea-sick, 
ness:  Port. — Otago  Witness. 

How  to  dispel  mental  gloom— make  light  of 
your  troubles. — New  Age. 

Steamboats  are  very  polite;  they  always 
bow  to  tbe  billows. — New  Age. 

Shakespeare  must  have  been  eating  chick¬ 
en  salad  when  he  exclaimed  “What’s  in  a 
name?” — Life. 

As  mau  aud  wife  are  oue,  the  husband,  when 
seated  with  his  wife,  must  be  beside  himself. — 
Salem  Standard. 

People  call  it  “putting  up”  at  a  hotel  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  they  have  to  put  up 
with.—  Texas  Siftings. 

Talking  about  the  weather,  they  have  had 
an  unusually  long  reign  over  in  England, 
haven’t  they? — Lowell  Citizen. 

Laundry  men  are  the  most  humble  and  for¬ 
giving  beings  on  earth.  The  more  cuffs  you 
give  them  the  more  they  like  you. — New  Age. 

Some  of  our  exchanges  are  discussing  the 
question,  “What  is  a  dude?”  A  dude  is  to  a 
man  what  a  tea-store  ehromo  is  to  a  painting 
by  Meissonier. — Norristown  Herald. 

A  NEWSPAPER  has  just  been  started  iu 
Greenland,  It  is  a  daily,  but  the  editors  are 
not  at  all  pressed  for  time,  as  the  day  is  about 
six  mouths  long  in  that  part  of  the  world. — 
Cincinnati  Artisan. 

Architect:  “This,  Mrs.  Pahvynew,  is  the 
ground  plan  of  the  first  floor.  Here  is  the 

hall,  there  is  the  drawing-room - ”  Mrs. 

Pahv}Tnew:  “Law,  Mr,  Shackelford,  why  not 
make  that  room  a  parlor?  We  don’t  need  no 
drawing-room.  Nary  one  of  the  girls  kin 
dra  w.  ” —  Chica  go  Tribu  n  e. 

Brakeman  :  “But  don’t  you  think  that  Sl..r>0 
a  day  is  rather  small  pay  for  eighteen  hours’ 
work  on  the  top  of  a  freight-car?  Superin¬ 
tendent:  “But  you  forget  that  we  charge  no¬ 
thing  for  traveling.  Let’s  see;  you  ride  some¬ 
thing  like  300  miles  daily,  and  it  doesn’t  cost 
you  a  cent.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Reporter  (interviewing  rich  man) :  “You 
began  life  barefooted  and  worked  for  a  dollar 
a  week,  I  believe?”  “No,  sir,  I  didn’t.” 
“Well,  that  will  have  to  go  in  anyway.  They 
all  do  it,  and  if  we  should  make  an  exception 
in  your  case  our  readers  would  oomplaiu.” — 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

They  have  bark  ou  them:  “Dogs  are 
among  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring.”  Remarked  the  Snake  Editor. 
“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  asked  the 
Horse  Editor.  “Nothing.  This  is  the  spring, 
isn’t  it?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  I  went  into  the 
woods  yesterday,  and  found  the  dog  would 
blossom. ” — Pittsbu  rgh  Oh ron i cle- Telegraph . 

Boston  young  lady:  “I  want  to  look  at  a 
pair  of  eye-glasses,  sir,  of  extra  magnifying 
power.”  Dealer:  “Yes,  ma'am;  something 
very  strong?”  Boston  young  lady :  "Yes,  sir. 
While  visiting  in  the  country  last  summer  I 
.-ipada  a  very  painful  blunder  which  I  uever 
want  to  repeat.”  Dealer:  “May  I  ask  what 
.  that — er— blunder  was'?”  Boston  young  lady : 
“0,  yes.  I  mistook  a  bumble  bee  for  a  black¬ 
berry.” — Chi  cago  Tribu  nr. 


If  LATCH  FORD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD, 

CAT T LE  C A.;K E. 

It  contains  n  larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  In  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh.  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  hlglieU  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  he  without  this  cako  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 

BLiTCHFORO’S  CALF-REARING  MEAL, 

Is  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Farmers  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  specific  substitute  for  new  milk  In  rearing  calves 
and  young  stock  In  a  thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ab¬ 
solute  preventive  of  scouring.  Invaluable  for  saving 
new  milk  and  cream.  Costa  less  than  Me  per  pound. 

l-’or  directions  mid  testimonials  send  for  "PAMPH¬ 
LET  ON  FEEDING,”  Issued  and  mailed  nu  t:  hy 

E.  W.  11  latch  lord  A  €o., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOL8TEIN-FRIRSIANR. 


_  STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 

LAK  Kit-  II>E  STOP  Iv  FA  ttM  has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  23,(121  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  In  a  year. 

The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,002  lbs.  tOoz.ln  a  year. 

The  only  two-year-old  that  ban  given  18,1.34  lbs.  13  oz  In  a  year. 

Tlie  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,100  lbs. 
1  oz.  In  a  year.  «. 

The  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 
oz.  In  a  year. 

The  only  two  year  old  Holsteln-Frleslan  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  10-t.t  oz.  uf  butter  In  a  Week. 

Thirty  one  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter  In  a  week. 

Fourteen  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs .  1  oz.  of 
butter  In  a  week. 


Also  a  flue  stud  of  Clydesdale  stallions,  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  standard-bred  Hamblotonlan  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  I  n  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMITHS,  POAVELL  Or  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N. 


QET  THE  BEST  AND  SIMPLEST! 


Send  for  Free  Circu- 

HI _  w  lnrx  and  Prices. 

^/Eaxxtictn.  -tlb-ia  Paper. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wls. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  HALT  CO.,  I/D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Purest,  and  best  Salt  in  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Cheaper  and  better  than  any  foreign  Salt,  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  •"Suit  Manual,” 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  BARKER,  Sec’y,  Syrucuse,  N.  Y. 
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_  I*’’’  made-for  Hay,  Straw  and 
Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
Doderick  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO.,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 


ARATOR. 

CATALOGUE. 
Wouderful 
Capacity. 


J 

K  o  a* 


THE  LATEST 


—  AND  — 


THE  BEST. 


EXAMINE 


THE 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

- LD,  o. 
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BIN! 

_  A 

„  St.r.°nS  ami  Durable,  will  not  HI  " 
Swell,  Shrink,  Warp,  or  Kuttlo  |M 
in  tho  Wind.  Ik9 

RUCKEYEfi 

D  FORCE  PUMP  I 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  ]JJ  S 
stream.  Him  Porcelain  lined  aud  Hrua-i  iTf  n 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  cheap-  Ml  ^ 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  In  the  World  W 

for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  30,000  II  g 
In  use.  Never  freezes  iu  Winter.  Send  ia  • 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  or  llie  Buckeye  Lnwn 
Mower.  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye  iloae 
Reel,  Luwu  .Sprinkler,  etc.,  cm. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  par  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  i  Farrington, 

Tnitgliunnoelt  Falla,  N.  Y. 


Iron  Frame,  Steel  Bearings,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Spring*,  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Boilers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING'  CORP., 

HiCCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


..  i 


POINTS: 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 


THE  STODDARD  CREAMERY 


WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT 

AND  STODDARD  CHURN 

Were  usi-tl  by 

Messrs.  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 
A*  tbe 


iviessrs.  smriJtits,  puwell  at  l,ajylb  "  gA 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  AND  CATTLE  SHOW,  ®|*  l\ 

In  malting-  the  lest*  for  the  •  e  ' 

Stveep-WiaWc#  Prize  anarded  client  lor  the 

Best  Butter  fow  of  Any  Breed.  bsl  H  g 

-rtie  nnir  rra.mnrv  men  i,  v  fit  vi  vi  i.'v  nrn  L  J 


1  L-L^HHIi-.-^UL^-^ll  Kwcep-Slnkc*  Prize  awarded  diem  lor  the  To 

Best  Butter  Cow  of  Any  Breed.  I  \  j  3  8 

Cl  -  -  The  only  Creamery  HIGHLY  CONIJIKN  OED 

™  —  by  the  JnilceH  on  l*airy  Implement*.  J-ia-  F  g. 

Received  the  only  award  at  the  Hay  Stale  Fair,  Boston,  October,  1886.  Tip 

Avoid  Medlnient  tu  cream  by  ttsim?  the  .Stoddard  Creamery,  the  J  S’ 

r>nl\  ntte  provided  with  .V  Perlecr  Working  Surface  Skimmer.  A  05 

Butter  Workers,  Boxes,  Prints;  Dog  Powers.  Strainers,  Dairy  Scales,  etc. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  JttFG.  CO.,  Ponltney,  Vt. 


■nUsrcUatmms  gnh-rrtisittB. 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
root's  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  N  E  \V  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mc-ntlon  tills  paper. 


E—  ■  X  UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn, 
Wjfy  and  all  out-buildings. 

^ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Hook.  W  ' 

t.'t  Duane  Si.,  >*o\v  York  Oit-^7  L 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  Cf^r 


HAMMOND’S 

Cil  __  __  C!  V»  ^.4.  is  an  impalpable  powder,  a  combination  of  insectlcl  les.  poisonous  lo  Insects  prey- 
11  O*  Q  Bl  faT.  lug  upon  vegetation;  affecting  nearly  aU  classes  of  Insect  life,  so  that  they  either ' 
^3  S3  die,  or  leave  for  parts  unknown. 

USED  SEVEN  FULL  YEARS. 

__  1_  _  J  has  been  la  use  sluce  1880,  lu  thousands  of  gardens  and  upon  acres  of  field  crops 

- -3d.il S*  dJLlOlj  wUI'  conceded  effm  tmness  upon  Sings.  Worms,  Caterpillars.  Aphides,  etc.  It  Is  In 
<  W  use  in  greater  or  lesB  degree  lu  every  State  of  the  Uuiou,  and  each  Canadian  Pro- 

•j.ce,  Egypt,  aud  New  Zealand. 


THE  • 

GreatAmerican 


GOOD  NEV- 
TO  LADIES. 


IS  SLUG  SHOT  SAFE  TO  USE ?  ITS  MIGHTY  RECORD. 


Tin-  best  and  completest  answer  possible  to  make  Is  Its  record.  Three  million  pounds  (3,000,000)  have  been 
made  up,  and.  so  far  as  known,  without  uuy  til  effect  to  man,  beast  or  fowl;  whether  bj  handling.  Inhaling  its 
dust,  or  partaking  of  fruits  or  vegetables  upon  which  It  bad  been  used.  Its  odor  and  color  prevent  Its  being 
taken  for  any  wrung  purpose,  and  enough  cannot  be  eaten  unless  done  deliberately  and  forcibly  to  cause  barm, 
and  it  has  not  transpired  that  this  is  feasible. 


Greatest  otter.  Now's  )our  time 
to  pet  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teua,  Coffee,  and  linking 
J'owder,  and  nenuron  beautiful 
Gold  Hand  or  Muss  Rose  China 
_  Tea  Set,  Dinner  S.-t,  Gold  Hand 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Wobstpr'a  Diet  ternary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P,  0. 110x239.  31  and 33  Vesey  SU,  New  York. 

|_KhTABLIHtI®D  1802. 

f  .IACK80N  BItOTIIERH, 
NEW  YOEE  STATE  DEAIN  TILE  ANE  PIPE  WOSES, 
MAIN  OFFICE.  7«  TllllW  A  VE..  ALBANT.  N.  F.fc. 


For  pamphlets,  address 


Sold  by  All  Seedsmen. 

BEXJ.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill-on-Iliidnon,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES  o— . 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  inches  lung.  By  cargo  or  smaller:  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Brice  list  on  up 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machine  fur  Hale. 

WA  iv  nr  |  fe  Practical  man  1  Interested  in 
'*  dairy  products  preferred)  to 

take  charge  of  farm  near  Lynchburg,  \'a.  some 
means  necessary,  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

Ci.  U.  OAPltllTl^,  JR. 

Fire  Creek,  Fayette  Co,,  W,  Va. 


THRESHING  MACHINES 
I  HORSE  POWERS  AND  SAW  MILLS 


Groin  Tbrenlier*,  utiequaicit  In  eapaetty  for  sep¬ 
arating  anil  cleaning.  . 

C  ombined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers, 
fullV  equal  to  regular  grain  machine*  on  grain,  and  a 
genuine  Clover  lluller  in  addition 
Two  Speed  Traction  A  Plain  Engines.  1  to 
ir>  Horse  Power,  positively  the  moat  desirable  for  Light¬ 
ness,  Economy,  Power  and  Surety.  Boiler  ho*  horizon 
tal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  hollers, 
llorue  Bowers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain 
AU  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address, 

THE  WESTINGHOUSECO., 

Sc»  lady.  N,  Y, 


II 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

■  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1  <5  ilorte  Power. 

lUutlrAlrd  Pumphli'l  Free.  Address 

James  Leffel  4.  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOLIA. 


In  the  Rural  New-Yorker  (then  Moore’s 
R.  N.-Y.)  of  February  26,  1876,  the' present 
writer  said  of  this  new  shrub: 

“This  plant  is  still  rare  and  not  as  yet  offer¬ 
ed  by  our  nurserymen.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  it  well  to  familiarize  our  readers  with 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  novelties  that 
promise  at  no  distant  day  to  become  valuable 
to  us.” 

The  promise  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  same  number  presented  an '.excellent 
cut  of  the  iuflorescenee,  which  was  re- engraved 
from  our  respected  London  contemporary,  the 
Garden.  We  succeeded  in  procuring  a  plant 
from  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
shortly  after.  This  died.  Another  died,  and 
the  Xanthoceras  was  permitted  to  drop  from 
our  memory  for  a  time,  as  we  half  concluded 
it  was  not  hardy.  In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr. 
Saul,  among  a  lot  of  rare  plants  which  he  sent 
us  to  try,  sent  another  little  plant  of  this 
shrub,  and  it  is  from  this,  though  but  two 
years  old,  that  our  carefully-drawn  engraving 
was  made. 

Last  year  Mr.  Falconer,  of  Glen  Cove,  Long 
Island,  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  some  seeds. 
Every  one  germinated  almost  as  readily  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  beans.  These  were 
permitted  to  remain  out-of-doors  last  winter, 
though  scarcely  more  than  six  iuches  high, 
and  though  in  au  exposed  place  and  somewhat 
thrown  out  by  the  frost,  all  survived  and  are 
now  in  good  health.  No  doubt  this  shrub  is 
hardy  for  this  climate,  with  a  fair  promise 
that  it  will  prove  hardy  further  north.  We 
should  like  our  friends  in  the  Northeast  and 
West  to  try  it 

Our  engraving  (see  Fig.  215)  shows  a  raceme 
of  (lowers  (the  only  one  borne  by  the  little 
plant,  which  is  but1  18  inches  high),  which 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  fair  specimen. 
The  individual  (lowers  cousist  of  five  petals, 
white,  slightly  rose-tinted,  with  u  reddish  cen¬ 
ter,  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  general  ap¬ 
pearance  it  reminds  one  of  a  well-grown  hya¬ 
cinth  raceme,  except  that  here  and  there  the 
compound  leaves,  consisting  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more  ovate,  serrate  leallets.  are  interspersed. 
The  shrub  is  said  to  be  of  a  bushy  habit,  not 
exceeding  ld'or  12  feet  high,  blooming  in  April. 
Our  specimen  bloomed  in  early  May,  though 
in  bud  as  early  ns  April  15.  The  fruit  is  about 
two  inches  in  length  by  less  thnu  two  inches 
in  iliarncter,  and  the  seeds  resemble  those  of 
Kudreuteria  pauiculata,  near  which  in  the 
order  of  Snpindamo  (to  which  the  horse-chest¬ 
nut  belongs)  it  is  placed.  It  is  said  that  the 
fruit  rarely  forms  in  England  or  perhaps  other 
countries,  but  Mr.  Falconer  tells  us  that  it 
fruits  freely  with  him,  and  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  changes  seedling  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  effect.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
North  China.  There  is  no  reason  that  now 
appeal's  why  it  should  not  take  a  first  place 
among  our  oarly-bloomiug,  hardy  shrubs. 


AT  JOSEPH  HARRIS’S  FARM. 


CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

Farmers’  gardens  are  planted  too  late. 
Work  in  them  is  often  postponed  until  the 
hurried  season  is  past,  and  then  the  dry  spell 
comes  on  and  the  seeds  do  not  start  well,  or 
the  vegetables  are  out  of  season.  Our  garden 
is  no  exception,  lienee  it  was  but  recently  that 
I  drove  into  Joseph  Harris’s  grounds  for 
garden  seeds.  I  found  Mr.  Harris,  hoe  in 


hand,  and  he  carried  it  on  his  shoulder  while 
guiding  me  about  the  place. 

“Here  are  the  old  Russell’s  Prolific,  the 
Manchester  aud  other  strawberries,  partly 
planted  in  August,  partly  early  in  the  spring 
of  1886.  A  good  prospect  for  fruit.” 

“Yes,  and  here  you  have  trodden  upon  the 
heresy  that  strawberries  should  not  be  culti- 


over shadow  the  plants.  On  sandy  soil,  or 
where  grass  and  weeds  do  not  grow  so  ram¬ 
pant,  cultivation  might  be  omitted.  There 
is  no  arbitrary  rule  about  such  work.” 

“Your  currants  are  heavily  laden.  What 
kinds  do  you  find  most  profitable,  and  what 
price  do  you  receive  for  the  fruit?” 

“Victoria  is  our  favorite.  We  sell  at 


hoed  and  cultivated,  as  you  see.  We  might 
have  received  considerable  profit  from  the 
sale  of  cuttings,  but  have  failed  to  preserve 
them.” 

“Pretty  early  for  squash  and  melon  to  be  so 
far  advanced.” 

“Yes,  those  were  started  under  glass  and 
transplanted.  My  son  and  daughter  delight 
in  horticultural  work,  and  this  is  a  part  of  it. 
This  section  of  land  they  devote  to  testing 
various  seeds.” 

“These  acres  of  young  asparagus  roots  are 
looking  thrifty.  What  is  your  method  of 
producing  roots?” 

“We  sow  the  seed  very  early  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  drill,  IS  inches  apart  between  rows, 
and  cultivate  frequently.  The  plants  shade 
the  soil  the  second  season  so  that  weeds  do  not 
trouble  them  much.  Three-year  asparagus 
plants  bear  transplanting  well,  but  older  roots 
are  worthless,  except  to  plant  in  cellar  or 
under  glass  for  forcing.  We  sow  onion  seed 
for  onion  sets  with  the  same  two-horse  farm 
drill.  This  plat  was  sown  with  onions  before 
the  frost  was  entirely  out  beneath.  You  can 
see  the  rows  of  young  plants  now  for  a  long 
distance.  They  must  be  sown  very  thickly  or 
the  sets  will  grow  too  large.” 

“How  do  you  harvest  and  store  the  onion 
sets?” 

“We  dig  them  in  August,  and  after  the  sets 
have  become  thoroughly  dry  we  run  them 
through  a  fanning  mill,  then  store  them  in 
some  dry  loft.  Frost  does  them  no  injury.  I 
once  sold  several  loads  of  large  onions,  but 
though  paid  for,  they  came  back  on  my  bands 
through  some  misfortune  of  the  buyer.  We 
carelessly  threw  them  in  piles  under  the  ever¬ 
greens,  where  they  remained  all  winter,  often 
covered  with  snow  banks.  In  the  spring  they 
came  out  in  fine  condition  and  were  all  taken 
to  market.” 

“These  large  fields  appear  to  be  well 
drained,” 

“Yes,  a  large  portion  of  this  land  was  a 
swamp  when  I  came  here,  hut  now  such  land 
is  the  most  productive.  W e  spent  $500  in 
draining  this  thirty-acre  field,  aud  it  has  been 
a  good  investment,  but  I  could  do  the  work 
far  cheaper  now  with  the  experience  I  have 
had  since.  We  found  a  current  of  water 
under  the  subsoil,  and,  once  tapped,  it 
drained  the  land  for  a  long  distance  on 
both  sides.  I  should  not  now  permit  lateral 
drains  to  flow  into  an  open  outlet,  but  would 
lead  them  to  a  large  covered  maiu  outlet  by  one 
large  line  of  tile.  Laterals  opening  into  open 
ditches  are  continually  becoming  clogged  from 
one  source  or  another.  This  main  outlet,  as 
you  see,  is  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  flows 
like  a  brook. 

“The  colored  plate  of  the  Jessie  Strawberry 
pleased  me  very  much,”  remarked  Miss  Har¬ 
ris,  in  a  complimentary  tone. 

•‘It  is  easy  enough  to  make  any  thing  look 
well  on  paper,”  added  Mr.  Harris.  “Mr. 
Green  himself  is  good-looking  in  print.” 

“You  are  testing  the  Jessie,  I  presume?” 
said  I. 

“No.  We  have  not  a  plant  growing.” 

How  strange,  thought  l,  as  I  drove  toward 
the  city,  that  so  enterprising  a  firm  should 
not  be  testing  the  new  fruits.  But  if  Mr. 
Harris  should  come  my  way  he  might  think 
it  queer  that  I  was  not  testing  the  new  veget¬ 
ables. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


wm 
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XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOLIA,  Fi 


cents  per  pound  at  the  canning  factory,  and 
pay  one  cent  per  pound  for  picking.  It  gives 
a  fair  profit.  This  is  my  sou's  enterprise. 
My  protits  cousist  of  a  fishing  excursion  giv¬ 
en  annually  by  my  son,  who  is  quite  a  sports¬ 
man.  We  use  25  pounds  of  powdered  helle¬ 
bore  early  each  seasou,  sifted  on  the  damp  foli¬ 
age  for  the  currant  worm,  which  gives  little 
trouble  thereafter.  Wo  keep  the  bushes  well 


vated  the  beariug  seasou  before  fruiting,  just 
as  I  tread  on  it  every  season.  You  have  hoed 
and  cult  ivated,  yet  have  been  told  again  and 
again  by  wise  men  not  to  do  so.” 

“In  regard  to  cultivation,”  replied  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  “every  one  must  be  governed  by  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  u  grassy  soil  naturally,  aud 
it  is  better  to  give  shallow  cultivatiou  early 
than  to  permit  the  grass  and  other  weeds  to 


STRAWBERRY  PACKING. 


Strawberries  are  our  first  fruit,  and  when 
properly  prepared  make  a  most  delicious  pre¬ 
serve.  We  have  three  methods  of  packing 
them.  All.  have  their  merits  and  none  are 
poor.  Each  reader  may  take  his  or  her 
choice. 

1.  Take  medium-sized  smooth  berries — 


Glendales  are  the  best,  as  their  tough, 
meaty  texture  preserves  their  form  better  than 
such  soft,  watery  berries  as  Sharpless,  Jersey 
Queen,  etc.,  can  be  kept.  Have  the  fruit  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  fresh  and  bright.  Indeed,  so  dif¬ 
ficult  is  it  to  get  outsiders  to  grow  suitable 
stock  that  wo  do  not  pack  anything  save  the 
produce  of  our  own  farms,  a  little  asparagus 
grown  liy  an  old  friend  and  neighbor  alone 
excepted,  Never  wash  the  berries.  If  you 
can’t  grow  them  clean  enough  to  cau  without 
washing,  give  up  the  business.  Hull  them 
carefully,  without  mashing,  directly  into  two- 
pound  round  tin  cans.  About  eight  quarts  of 
nice  fruit  will  fill  10  cans.  Have  sirup  ready¬ 
made,  20u,  80°  or  40°,  in  weight  according  to 
the  grade  of  goods  you  wish  to  pack.  The 
following  is  about  the  proportion  of  sugar  to 
fruit  for  each  degree — rather  over  than  under: 


SO0—  hi  pound  to  t  pound  fruit. 

fq  “  ••  l  ••  *• 

40u—  1  “  “I  "  “ 

The  highest  commercial  grades  arc  put  up 
only  with  80Q  sirup.  Fill  the  cans  up  to  with¬ 
in  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top  with  boiling 
simp;  cap  the  same  as  asparagus;  lower  into 
the  cooking  vats,  the  water  in  which  must  be 
boiling;  let  them  stay  there  five  minutes,  pull 
out  vent  and  put  back  for  five  minutes  more. 
Cool  off,  label  and  pack  in  two-dozen  cases. 
Sirup-testers,  all  graduated  and  ready  for  use, 
may  he  bought  of  almost  any  glass  instrument 
maker.  They  lesetnble  a  lactometer  some¬ 
what. 

2.  Glass  jars  are  used  instead  of  tin.  Prepare 
the  fresh  fruit  as  in  Method  1.  Have  80  de¬ 
grees  sirup  boiling,  drop  enough  berries  to  fill 
a  jar  into  the  vessel  of  boiling  simp:  let  them 
remain  in  it  for  six  minutes;  dip  them  out 
with  a  strainer  and  put  them  in  the  glass  jars 
without  any  additional  sirup.  Enough  of  the 
latter  will  adhere  to  the  berries  when  dipped 
from  the  sirup.  Seal  the  cans  nud  put  them 
away  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

3.  This  method  is  that  employed  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  preservers  in  packing  the 
goods  so  much  admired  iu  the  fancy  grocers’ 
windows.  Select  extra  smooth  largo  fruit, 
place  it  in  a  vessel  with  a  false  strainer  bottom, 
with  a  faucet  in  the  side  near  the  both  mi.  M uke 
40  degrees  sirup  boiling  hot;  pour  it  over  the 
berries  and  let  them  stand  24  hours.  Draw 
off  the  sirup,  boil  down  to  40  degrees;  and 
pour  it-over  the  fruit  again.  Repeat  this  pro¬ 
cess  twice  more,  or  four  times  iu  all,  leaving 
the  berries  06  hours  in  the  thick  sirup.  They 
will  become  meaty  and  tough,  of  a  beautiful 
color  and  most  delicious  flavor,  and  will  not 
float.  Such  goods  bring  $0  wholesale  per 
dozen  of  pint  jars. 

Raspberries  are  similarly  treated,  save  that 
they  should  lie  cooked  10  minutes  and  vented 
15  minutes.  Blackberries  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

So  can  Bartlett  pears.  Feel  tbe  pears;  put 
them  in  cans;  pour  the  boiling  sirup  over  them ; 
cook  for  10  minutes,  vent  and  cook  10  min¬ 
utes  more.  Bartlett  pears,  if  cooked  in  glass 
jars  with  the  tops  off,  should  be  boiled  half  an 
hour. 


We  have  given  our  methods  weary  years  of 
watching,  waiting  and  experimenting:  now  for 
the  results  and  the  cost.  A  man  for  $250  can 
buy  a  very  fair  four- horn-  power  boiler;  $15 
worth  of  one  inch  galvanized  pipe  and  fittings 
will  make  his  cooking  apparatus  as  good  as 
ours;  $10  worth  of  two-inch  pine  plank  will 
make  his  cooking  vats,  labor  and  iron  braces 
thrown  in;  $50  will  pay  the  Niagara  Co,  for 
irons  and  trays;  $25  for  sundries.  Thus  $350 
will  start  him  in  business,  lie  will  then  be 
independent  of  his  market.  When  produce 
sells  low  he  cans;  when  it  brings  good  prices 
he  ships.  p.  h.  scudder. 

Glen  Head,  L.  I. 


porno  logkal. 


DELAYED  FRUIT  COMMENTS. 


T.  n.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

At  the  time  the  American  Bornological  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  last  meeting  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  the  Rural  printed  a  short-hand 
report  of  the  proceedings,  w  hich  I  laid  aside 
for  comment,  but  overlookod.  1  have  just 
come  upon  the  annotated  copy,  and  it  seems 
that  tbe  remarks  I  should  have  made  then  may 
still  be  useful.  The  Yellow  Transparent,  Ap¬ 
ple  being  under  discussion,  Mr.  Woodward 
asked  if  it  was  not  apt  to  crack  and  become 
dry  and  mealy.  Prof.  Budd  replied  “Only 
when  over-ripe,”  I  have  had  the  Yellow 
Transparent  in  fruit  ever  sluee  1874,  and  I 
find  it  the  best  keeper  and  shipper  of  any  early 
apple,  without  exception.  If  gathered  just  as 
it  begins  to  turn  from  pale  green  to  straw- 
color,  it  is  good  for  throe  weeks  under  any  fair 
handling.  If  left  on  the  tree  it  keeps  in  good 
eating  order  and  improving,  for  a  mouth 
after  the  first  samples  are  ripe.  During  this 
time  it  slowly  changes  from  yellow  to  ivory 


white  in  color,  and  finally  drops,  but  does  not 
grow  mealy  or  crack.  I  grow  a  great  many 
of  them  for  market.  The  Charlottenthaler 
being  referred  to,  Prof.  Budd  said  it  was  much 
like  Yellow  Transparent,  but  five  or  six  days 
later.  I  do  not  note  any  difference,  either  in 
season,  size,  shape,  color  or  quality  between 
these  two  apples  and  their  mate.  Grand  Sultan; 
but  the  Yellow  Transparent  has  the  soundest 
tree,  both  the  others  being  much  more  subject 
to  bark  blight  on  the  body  and  limbs.  I  have 
set  the  trees  in  parallel  rows,  and  have  had  to 
replace  noTrausparents, but  many  of  the  others. 

The  Cellini  was  referred  to  as  a  good  early 
apple  of  fair  quality  nud  Scottish  origin,  about 
as  hardy  as  Famous©,  I  will  add  that  top- 
grafted  on  Olden  lmrgb,  l  find  it  nearly  as  iron¬ 
clad,  us  early  and  profuse  a  bearer  and  as 
large  as  that  variety,  and  fully  a  month  later. 
It  is  a  fine-looking,  red-striped  apple,  though 
duller  in  color  than  Oldenburgh.  Its  quality 
is  excellent  for  cooking  and  fair  for  eating. 
Its  distinguishing  mark  is  its  widely-opened — 
even  dissected — calyx,  which  was  well  showu 
iu  the  cuts  of  it  given  about  a  year  ago  in  the 
Rural. 

Prof.  Budd  spoke  of  McMahon’s  White  ns 
being  about  as  hardy  as  Wolf  River.  Wolf 
River  is  a  very  close  duplicate  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  a  seedling  of  that  variety. 
Neither  is  much  hardier  than  Ben  Davis  when 
root-grafted,  but  both  succeed  well  top-gruft- 
ed  on  Tetofsky.  McMahon’s  White  is  much 
hardier  here,  not  so  large  as  Alexander  and 
Wolf  River,  and  with  very  little  color.  In 
quality  it  is  rather  better,  and  also  a  some¬ 
what  better  keeper. 

The  discussion  of  the  Mann  Apple  did  not 
bring  out  so  fully  as  it  should  have  done  the 
gross  misrepresentations  made  as  to  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  which  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  lie 
equal  to  that  of  Oldenburgh.  The  fact  is  that, 
while  it  may  be  hardier  than  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  which  it  externally  resembles,  it 
has  not  the  slightest  title  to  be  called  an  iron¬ 
clad,  or  even  extra-hardy.  It  will  not  endure 
our  mildest  winters  on  Lake  Memphremagog. 
Its  quality  is  very  poor,  but  it  is  a  good  keeper, 
and  the  tree  is  highly  productive  in  a  favor¬ 
able  locality. 

President  Barry  remarked:  <lI  think  very 
few  people  will  plant  the  hardy  Russian 
apples  except  where  the  winters  are  so  severe 
that  other  kinds  could  not  be  grown.”  This 
is  a  strong  remark  to  be  made  by  a  veteran 
nurseryman  who  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  been  recommending  the  three  Russians, 
Astrachan,  Oldenburgh  and  Alexander,  for 
general  planting.  The  Yellow  Transparent  is 
a  better  apple  than  these,  and  1  have  at  least 
a  dozen  more  Russians  in  bearing  which  com¬ 
pare  very  well  with  American  varieties  iu  all 
desirable  qualities.  I  believe  the  whole  list 
of  “Department  Russians’  will  average  equal 
in  all  points  to  a  similar  number  selected 
from  our  standard  American  sorts,  except  in 
keeping  quality. 

Newport,  Vt. 
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MILK  SICKNESS. 

E.  W.  PERRY. 

Various  theories  as  to  its  cause;  m  uch  more 
prevalent  formerly  than  nou>;  its  common¬ 
est.  local  inns;  object  ions  to  alleged  ca  uses; 
analogous  to  malaria;  due  to  bacteria; 
myriads  often  in  the  blood  of  affected  uni- 
mats;  also  in  water  and  the  blood  of  human 
patients;  treatment;  a  caution. 

To  nearly  all  who  have  kuown  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  milk  sickuess,  the  cause  of  that  malady 
has  remained  a  mystery.  Many  haveascribed 
it  to  the  growth  of  a  fungus  on  the  forage 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  others  bold  that  the  earth 
where  the  disorder  originates  contains  some 
mineral  which  rises  with  the  evaporation  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  settles  with  the  dew  at  night, 
to  lie  eaten  by  the  stock.  One  correspondent 
living  near  Mount  Carmel,  Ill.,  says  of  this 
matter;  “In  regard  to  milk  sickness,  we  have 
it  in  the  river  bottoms  and  among  the  foot¬ 
hills,  where  there  is  an  undergrowth  of  bushes. 
We  also  have  it  on  the  rolling,  high  laud,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  bottoms.  The  worst,  place  for 
the  disease  1  ever  kuew  was  a  small  field  of 
high,  rolling  land  covered  by  a  sugar  orchard. 
All  except  the  maple  trees  had  been  cleared 
away.  Through  this  piece  was  a  ravine,  in 
w  hich  water  ran  all  the  year  ’round.  Horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep  turned  in  there  were  almost 
sure  to  die  of  milk  sickness.”  Half  a  century 
ago,  when  there  was  lar  more  undrained 
swamp,  impure  water,  and  malarial  air  than 
there  is  now,  there  were  many  more  cases  of 
the  disorder  than  there  have  been  of  recent 
years.  Then  the  very  buzzards,  the  hogs,  the 
turkeys,  and  the  dogs  aud  cats  that  a  to  of  the 
carcasses  of  animals  which  had  died  of  the 
disease,  themselves  di“d  of  milk  sickness. 


Cats,  dogs,  calves,  and  chickens  that  drank 
the  milk  or  ate  the  flesh  of  cow's  suffering 
from  the  malady,  s- tagger  ed  around  weakly 
for  days  and  died.  Many  people  died  of  the 
disease,  induced  by  eating  butter  or  drinking 
milk  from  diseased  cows. 

Then  the  theory  was  held  that  the  ailment 
was  caused  by  eating  some  plant  that  appear¬ 
ed  late  in  the  season.  Others  believed  that 
the  cause  might  be  found  in  the  earth  licked 
up  by  the  stock  at  what  are  kuown  as  salt¬ 
licks.  Still  others  believed  that  cattle  wore 
poisoned  by  eating  grass  on  which  some  mine¬ 
ral,  carried  up  with  moisture  from  the  earth 
during  the  warm  hours  of  the  day,  settled 
with  the  dew  in  the  cool  ovouiog  and  night; 
and  yet  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  induced  by  the  drinking  of  water  from 
stagnant  pools  or  from  impure  streams.  The 
early  settler  sometimes  fenced  about  the  spots 
where  observation  taught  him  the  germs  of 
the  malady  lurked.  In  time  tbe  land  around 
those  spots  was  plowed  and  seeded,  water  was 
drained  off,  and  the  fences  rotted  and  fell,  the 
plow  completed  the  work  of  purification,  and 
the  previous  existence  of  the  disease  was  for¬ 
gotten. 

Milk  sickness  is  known  in  many  of  the 
States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  An 
article  recently  published  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
region  in  Georgia  states  that  the  disease  exists 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue  Rfdge  and 
among  its  foothills.  In  the  great  valley  of 
East  Tennessee  it  is  also  found  in  the  foot¬ 
hills,  where  the  pastures  are  rich  aud  moist 
and  the  growth  of  grass  vigorous.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  malady  has  prevailed  longer 
and  more  extensively  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois  thau  iu  any  other  part  of 
the  land.  It  appeared  regularly  each  year, 
usually,  if  not  Invariably,  in  the  dry,  warm 
weeks  of  the  closing  summer,  when  the  streams 
were  low  and  the  water  supply  was  generally 
stagnant  aud  festering  with  noxious  germs. 
Human  beings  and  stock  other  than  neat  cat¬ 
tle  havo  received  the  germs  of  tbo  malady 
from  sources  other  than  the  milk  or  the  butter 
of  ufllictod  cows.  Indeed,  people  who  did  not 
use  mi  Ik  or  butter  have  died  of  the  disorder, 
and  swine  and  dogs  that  had  no  access  to  such 
food  have  done  the  same.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  theory  may  be  entertained  that  the 
cause  is  not  found  iu  noxious  weeds,  as  has 
been  held  by  some,  nor  cau  it  be  grass  or  a 
mineral  poison  like  arsenic,  as  has  been  be¬ 
lieved,  for  human  beings  do  not  eat  such 
grasses  and  weeds  as  were  thought  to  cause 
the  malady,  nor  would  their  food  be  exposed 
to  the  contamination  of  mineral  poisons  boat¬ 
ing  iu  the  outer  air. 

There  are  reasons  which  seem  to  he  sound 
for  the  opinion  that  milk  sickness  is  caused  by 
the  presence,  in  the  system  of  the  victims,  of 
myriads  of  bacteria.  In  Sept..,  188-1,  some  catt  le 
died  near  Mitchell,  Jud.  Dr.  Yost,  of  that 
village,  obtained  blood  from  one  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  affected.  This  blood  was  put  under  a 
powerful  microscope  and  was  seen  to  be  liter¬ 
ally  swarming  with  bacteria.  Many  of  the 
forms  appeared  to  bo  identical  with  those 
found  iu  the  blood,  sputa  and  urine  of  human 
beings  suffering  from  ague  nud  other  malarial 
disorders,  as  shown  by  John  Saulisbury, 
M.  D.,  in  his  treatise  on  such  diseases.  The 
saino  forms  were  present  In  vast  numbers  in 
tbe  exhalations  from  earth  infested  by  ague 
plants,  collected  by  Dr.  Saulisbury  in  his 
studies  of  malaria,  from  spots  where  it  was 
known  that  ague^iud  kindred  maladies  had 
their  origin. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  tbe  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  au  aecouut  is  given  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  Dr.  "Joseph  Gardner,  of 
Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  in  his  investiga¬ 
tions  of  milk  sickness.  Describing  the  results 
of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood 
from  a  heifer  suffering  from  the  malady,  Dr. 
Gardner  said:  “I  was  startled  but  not  surpris¬ 
ed  to  see  that  in  the  small  space  embraced 
iu  the  field,  and  which  could  bo  covered  by  a 
transverse  section  of  a  fine  cambric  needle, 
there  were  countless  multitudes  of  actively 
moving,  writhing,  twisting  bacteria  that  boro 
in  size  and  behaviour  a  striking  'resemblance 
to  that  form  of  bacteria  called  by  naturalists, 
Bacteria  subtil liaiima.  They  seemed  to  cling 
to  the  blood  disks,  to  bo  between  them,  to  be 
within  some  of  them,  arid  to  Vie  in  such  an  in¬ 
numerable  multitude  os  to  fairly  fill  the  ob¬ 
server  with  horror  at  the  bare  thought  that 
the  blood  of  even  a  domesticated  animal 
should  have  such  terrible  inmates.  Koine 
dogs  ate  of  the  dead  cow,  and  they  too  were 
attacked  by  the  ‘slows’  and,  in  brief,  their 
blood  showed  the  same  form  of  bacteria.” 

Knowing  that  some  of  tho  family  owning 
the  sick  cow  had  not  partaken  of  milk  or 
butter,  but  hud  nevertheless  suffered  from  tho 
disease,  Dr.  Gardner  examined  with  his  mi¬ 
croscope  the  water  taken  from  the  springs 
from  which  the  family  drank,  and  found  that, 
it  appeared  clear  and  pure  to  tho  unaided  eye, 
but  was  filled  by  the  same  forms  of  bacteria 
as  swarmed  in  the  blood  of  tue  cow.  In  all- 


other  family  a  case  of  the  slows  or  milk  sick¬ 
ness  had  occurred.  Dr.  Gardner  examined 
some  of  the  milk  he  took  from  a  cow  whose 
milk  was  used  by  the  patients,  and  found  in 
it  the  same  living  organisms  ns  he  discovered 
in  the  blood  and  water.  Afterward  he  found 
in  the  blood  of  two  persons  not  severely  at¬ 
tacked  the  sum©  bacteria,  but  m  smaller  num¬ 
bers.  In  giving  bis  account  of  his  studies  of 
this  malady,  Dr.  Gardner  said  that  milk  sick¬ 
ness  never  prevails  in  wet  seasons,  when 
springs  are  flush  and  streams  are  full  He  was 
not  willing  to  assert  that  water  is  the  only 
medium  outside  of  animals  iu  which  the  bac¬ 
teria  may  propagate  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
cause  the  disease  to  manifest  itself,  “but,”  said 
he,  “we  may  rest  assured  that  if  tho  cattle 
aud  the  families  have  water  of  unquestioned 
purity  the  other  sources  and  uses  will  not  be 
prominent  factors  in  its  production.”  Ho 
added  that  gastritis  mid  bilious  fever  are  tho 
only  diseases  the  physician  will  he  likely  to 
confound  with  milk  sickness.  The  breutmeut 
he  adopted  consisted  of  the  administration, 
each  two  hours,  of  full  doses  of  brandy  aud 
honey,  or  sirup,  with  sulphur  and  magnesia. 
Tho  patients  quickly  recovered. 

It.  seems  to  lie  important  that  consumers 
shall  he  warned  of  the  danger  that  may  lie  in 
using  milk,  butter  or  meats  from  districts  iu 
Which  milk  sickness  appears,  and  that  physi¬ 
cians,  even  iu  places  remote  from  spots  where 
that  disorder  originates,  shall  he  ready  to  re¬ 
cognize  it.  whenever  it  may  appear,  and  un¬ 
derstand  its  nature  and  proper  treatment. 
There  is  certainly  some  danger,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  tho  assertion  which  has  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  each  year  hundreds  die  in 
places  far  from  the  localities  where  the  cause 
of  their  death  originates,  from  the  use  of 
meats,  butter  or  cheese  containing  the  germs 
of  the  disease,  for  tbo  meats  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  from  localities  infected  by  the  scourge 
have  to  seek  a  market  away  from  home,  and 
consequently  find  their  waj'  to  the  larger 
towns. 

Cook  Co.,  III. 

■■  •  »  ■ 

DAIRY  NOTES. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

BUTTER  FRAUDS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  professors  of 
chemistry  in  our  educational  institutions 
should  have  a  kindly  leaning  toward  the  ras¬ 
cally  oleomargarine  manufacturers,  who  have 
from  the  first,  fraud  uloutly  foisted  their  nasty 
stuff’  Upon  consumers  of  butter.  In  an  article 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Century,  Professor 
Atwater  says:  “This  is  a  ease  where  mechani¬ 
cal  invention,  aided  by  science,  is  enabled  to 
furnish  a  cheap,  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  for  the  people.”  By  what  sort  of  logic 
he  infers  even  t  hat  elean  and  wholesome  fats 
are  used  by  a  set  of  meu  who  confessedly  act 
on  the  same  moral  plan  on  which  the  counter¬ 
feiter  and  swindler  act,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  why  oleomargarine  should  be 
called  “food  for  the  people,"  who  universally 
rejeot  it  when  they  know  what  it,  is,  is  still 
more  incomprehensible.  The  law  by  no  means 
prevents  anyone  from  buying  and  using  it  iu 
any  way  he  chooses,  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
class  called  “the  people”  or  to  that  other  self 
assumed  superior  class  called  “society.”  I  have 
no  sort  of  idea  that.  Professor  Atwater  has  in 
any  way  boon  interfered  with  in  the  use  of  oleo- 
margarine  on  his  table,  nor  i hat  ho  uses  it  in 
his  family  in  the  place  of  butter.  Unless  he 
can  show  that  the  oleomargarine  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  honest  ill  the  selection  of  their  fats 
while  they  are  dishonest  in  everything  else,  I 
can  not  see  by  what  authority  he  calls  their 
counterfeits  “wholesome.”  The  probabilities 
are  that  they  use  the  most  abominable  fats, 
aud  I  see  it  announced  that  the  forthcoming 
report  of  Dairy  Commissioner  Brown,  of  New 
York,  will  contain  a  mass  of  evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  “oleomargarine,  butteriuo,  and  sumo 
are  unwholesome  mid  unlit  for  human  food.” 
Already  Indisputable  evidence  of  this  fact  has 
from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  public, 
which  is  beginning  to  consider  certain  pro¬ 
fessors  frauds,  second  only  to  the  stuff  which 
they  indorse. 

STATUS  OF  IMITATION  BUTTER. 

It  is  unsafe  for  the  individual  or  tho  com¬ 
munity  to  eat  food  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
kuown.  or  tho  ingredients  of  which  are  left  to 
imagination  and  faith.  Such  a  class  of  foods 
are  all  imitation  butters.  Neither  the  source 
nor  the  quality  or  condition  of  tho  fats  used 
in  their  production  is  known.  They  may  be 
dirty  or  diseased,  or  from  one  kind  of  animals 
or  another.  Mercenary  considerations  are 
stronger  than  honesty  or  decency  in  this  spec¬ 
ulative  age,  and  the  practice  of  deception 
once  entered  upon  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ex¬ 
cess  to  which  it  may  be  carried.  A  glance 
at  tho  criminal  list  shows  how  little  depend¬ 
ence  cau  be  placed  in  men  when  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  greed  come  in  their  way.  Hence  it  is 
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proper  and  important  that  the  manufacture 
of  imitation  butter  should  be  placed  under 
Government  supervision,  along  with  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  articles  of  production,  as  tobacco 
and  whisky.  Honesty  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  it.  The  law  ought  to  go  further  and 
compel  the  manufacturer  to  label  every  pack¬ 
age  with  the  names  und  proportions  of  every 
ingred lent  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imita¬ 
tion  butter.  As  it  is,  the  public  will  otdy  be 
informed  that  the  package  contains  a  bogus 
article.  It  must  shun  it  altogether  or  take  it 
on  trust  as  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  it  contains.  The  same  may  lie  said  of 
some  other  articles  used  in  the  household  as 
foods.  There  is  no  guarantee  os  to  the  clean¬ 
liness  or  purity  of  lard,  and  there  can  ho  little 
doubt  that  some  of  the  villa  inous  fats  that  are 
suspected  of  entering  into  the  composition  of 
bogus  blitter  find  their  way  into  our  kitchens 
and  are  used  for  shortening  und  other  cook¬ 
ing  purposes.  Some  men  will  resort  to  any 
practice  to  obtain  money,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  had  a  very  thorough  inspection  of  all 
manufactured  food  products.  Our  Natioual 
statute  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  imitation  butter  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  will  need  some  amendment  and 
“eternal  vigilance”  In  its  enforcement. 


ANALYSES  OF  TEST-BUTTERS  AT  THE  NEW 
YORK  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Babcock.  Chemist  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  writes  us;  “J  inclose  analyses  of  the 
test-butters  made  at  the  New  York  Show. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  made.  Fortunately  the 
total  fat  in  the  butters  is  in  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  order:  this,  however, 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  yield  of 
butter  from  the  different  cows  been  nearly  the 
same.  I  think  the  only  fair  way  to  judge 
such  tests  is  by  the  aiuouut  of  fat  which  the 
butter  contains. 
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A  SMALL  QUESTION  OF  PRIORITY. 

I  think  that  the  quite  unanticipated  repub- 
licatiou  of  the  article  on  Dairying  Fallacies, 
in  the  Rural  of  May  23,  has  shown  that  my 
attention  was  given  to  the  butter  globule  en¬ 
velop  question  a  good  while  ago,  and  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
I  settled  the  matter  in  my  own  mind.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  I  should  have  investigated 
the  subject,  as  from  18t>!  to  18* Vi  I  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Boston  Dispensary  as  one  of 
its  physicians,  and  was  making  a  specialty  of 
the  diseases  of  children.  But  l  want  particu¬ 
larly  to  note  another  point  which  that  article 
makes  clear,  namely,  that  I  was  aware  of  a 
lack  of  easily  understood  and  demonstrated 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  covering  upon 
the  butter  globule,  1  said,  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  article,  that  I  looked  “to  see  the 
point  demonstrated  by  some  ingenious  experi¬ 
ment,  so  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  dis¬ 
pute.”  1  do  not  know  the  date  of  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art’s  mechanical  demonstration  by  his  emul¬ 
sion  apparatus.  Perhaps  it  had  already  beeu 
made  wbou  that  article  was  written,  nine 
years  ago.  At  any  rate,  I  am  glad  that  he 
made  it,  and  more  than  glad  to  thank  him  for 
having  so  ably  supplied  what  1  theu  saw  to  be 
lacking  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  from  the  dairying  point  of  view. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M  D. 


MALARIA. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

H  hy  the  charlatan  prospers:  malaria  East 
and  West;  has  never  wholly  disappeared 
from  (he  East:  "fevor-'n-ayc  r"  caused  by 
exposure  of  the  beds  of  artificial  ponds; 
malaria  os  a  comprehensive  term;  nature 
of  malaria;  “ Jesuit  Hark"  and*arsentc 
as  anti-periodics;  origin  of  zymotic  diseas¬ 
es;  worst  malarial  locations;  resistant 
power  of'  individuals;  no  known  specific 
remedy. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  writ©  upon  medical  or 
hygienic  subjects  for  the  popular  press.  My 
observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  with 
the  general  public,  all  men  who,  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  call  themselves  doctors  of  medi¬ 
cine,  stand  on  an  equal  footing,  so  that  the  ig¬ 
norant  man  who  ku'*ws  the  popular  fallacies 


and  notions,  and  cunningly  panders  to  them, 
meets  with  most  confidence.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  exploded  errors  of  science  in  one  gen¬ 
eration  constitute  the  popular  science  of  the 
next — the  ideabeiug  that  the  public  are  about 
one  generation  behind  the  profession.  This  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it  has  the 
evil  effect  of  putting  the  best  informed  men  r 
the  farthest  from  popular  credence  It  is 
rather  curious,  though,  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  men  of  science  are  what  take  possession  of 
the  public  mind,  rather  than  their  solid  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  fact.  But  perhaps  this  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  philosophic  remark  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  writer  that  “the  obvious  is  rarely  the 
true.”  Things  that  “look  reasonable  on  the 
face  of  them,”  generally  apjiear  much  less  so 
when  thoroughly  studied. 

It  is  only  at  the  request  of  the  editor  that  I 
undertake  this  article  upon  a  subject  with 
which  the  public  mind  has  lieen  very  much 
occupied  for  the  past  20  years,  especially  in 
the  Eastern  .States.  Malaria  in  the  West 
meant,  to  the  last  generation,  a  distinct  class 
of  diseases,  due  to  well-recognized  causes,  and 
subject  to  positive  methods  of  treatment,  vary¬ 
ing  but  little  over  a  wide  range  of  country. 
The  same  diseases  were  known  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  East,  but  never  attained 
such  general  intensity  as  they  afterwards 
reached  in  the  rich  valleys  and  prairies  of  the 
now  Middle  West — the  Mississippi  Valley.  In 
the  course  of  time  these  diseases  seemed  al¬ 
most  to  disappear  in  the  older  settled  parts,  so 
that  many  physicians  failed  to  recognize  the 
milder  types,  and  associated  them  with  other 
orders  of  disease.  Yet  they  never  entirely 
disappeared,  and  physicians  trained  in  the 
West,  who  afterwards  came  to  practice  in  the 
East,  did  not  fail  to  recognize  and  identify 
the  marks  of  malaria  in  cases  where  it  was 
wholly  overlooked  hy  local  practitioners.  The 
writer  came  from  Kentucky  to  Boston  in 
1880,  and  going  into  practice  at  the  “South 
End,”  found  many  of  his  cases  complicated 
with  malarial  symptoms,  and  amenable  only 
to  anti-malarial  treatment. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  demand  produced  by  the  Civil  War, 
there  was  a  great  increase  of  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  East,  and  nearly  every  avail¬ 
able  stream  of  water  was  dammed,  wherever 
a  “privelegc”  existed.  Besides  this,  in  order 
to  preserve  a  uniform  ilow  of  water,  a  large 
number  of  reservoirs  were  constructed  upon 
the  tributaries  of  these  streams.  During  the 
summer  droughts,  and  into  the  early  fall, these 
reservoirs  were  drawn  upon,  and  their  bot¬ 
toms  of  over-flowed  land,  covered  with  decay¬ 
ing  vegetable  matter,  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air.  Here  was  a  recurrence  of  substantially 
like  conditions  with  those  of  early  times, 
when  the  country  was  first  opened,  and  the 
same  consequences  naturally  followed.  The 
“fever-'n’-ager”  of  olden  times  returned, 
manifesting  some  new  types  because  it  was 
encountered  by  a  city  and  village  in  place  of 
a  rural  population.  Northern  physicians  who 
had  served  in  the  South  and  newer  West, 
during  the  war,  were  able  quickly  to  identify 
the  malarial  type,  and  to  meet  it  with  appro¬ 
priate  remedies.  “Malaria”  became  u  house¬ 
hold  word;  and  its  distressing  symptoms,  in 
their  simple  form  sometimes,  but  more  often 
complicated  with  other  types  of  illuess,  aris¬ 
ing  from  unsanitary  habits  anioug  the  people, 
became  painfully  familiar  in  a  vast  number 
of  families  living  in  exposed  localities,  which, 
aside  from  the  river  valleys,  were  found 
mostly  along  tidal  estuaries,  where,  twice 
in  each  tweuty-four  hours,  the  slimy  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  water,  often  tainted  and  poi¬ 
soned  hy  the  sewage*uud  filth  of  adjoining 
cities  and  villages,  were  exposed  to  the  air, 
and,  by  day,  to  the  sun. 

But  aside  from  all  genuine  malarial  disease, 
the  term  became  a  handy  make  shift  for  the 
careless  or  incompetent  practitioner,  and 
“malaria,”  besides  being  used  to  designate 
diseases  actually  of  that  type,  was  applied  to 
weakness,  lassitude,  wandering  jmius  and  gen¬ 
eral  malaise,  far  and  wide,  so  that  in  time 
about  everything  that  could  not  be  clearly 
identified  as  due  to  other  causes  wont  by  that 
convenient  appellation.  And  now,  the  read¬ 
er  may  ask,  what  is  malaria/  Conceding  that 
it  is  due  to  the  concurrent  action  of  moisture 
and  heat  upon  decaying  organic  matter — par¬ 
ticularly  vogotablo  matter — is  the  cause  a 
particular  gas,  vapor, or  what  is  it?  If  the  ex¬ 
act  cause  wore  knowu  perhaps  a  remedy 
might  lie  more  readily  found.  But,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  mankind,  empiric  remedies— the 
remedies  of  practical  experience — get  in  ahead 
of  scientific  discovery  based  on  causation,  and 
science  has  been  called  upon  to  expluin  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  these  empiric  remedies  rather  than  to 
furnish  better  ones.  Two  drugsstaud  pre-em¬ 
inent  as  medicaments  udequate  to  arrest  ma¬ 
larial  action — the  vegetable  substance  known 
first  as  “Jesuit's  Bark,”  because  brought  by 
priests  of  that  order  from  South  America, 
and  the  poisonous  miueral,  arseuic.  Pre¬ 
parations  of  these  have  been  recoguized  as  the 


great  “anti-periodics” — so  called  because  the 
symptoms  of  the  malarial  types  of  disease  are 
commonly  marked  by  periodic  subsidences 
ami  aggravations. 

Whatever  it  was  that  so  poisoned  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  those  affected  by  malaria  (which 
is  simply  an  Italian  word  meaning  “bad  air,”) 
these  remedies  seemed  capable  of  meeting  and 
neutralizing  or  destroying  it  when  properly 
administered  as  medicines.  Most  of  the  quack- 
reinedies  were  made  with  arsenic,  because  it 
was  cheap.  The  regular  physicians  preferred 
the  use  of  Pornvian  Bark,  or  of  the  alkaloids, 
extracted  from  it,  of  which  quinine  was  the 
chief.  But  these  were  antidotes,  and  not  pre¬ 
ventives,  and  though  they  arrested  and  an¬ 
tagonised  the  action  of  the  poison,  they  neither 
prevented  recurrence  nor  repaired  the  dam¬ 
ages  it  had  inflicted  upon  the  bodies  of  its  vic¬ 
tims.  The  generally  accepted  philosophy  of 
causation  in  this  class  of  diseases,  as  of  numer¬ 
ous  others,  is  that  a  specific  organic  germ  is 
produced  from  the  soil,  under  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  warmth*  moisture  and  vegetable 
decay,  which  germ  is  taken  into  the  bodies  of 
its  victims,  either  in  the  air,  the  water  or  the 
food,  or  all  together,  and  multiplying  within 
them,  disturbs  and  impairs  the  healthy  func¬ 
tions  of  the  organs  involved,  and  causes  the 
symptoms  which  constitute  the  disease,  as 
popularly  recognized. 

A  similar  origin  is  now  generally  ascribed 
to  a  large  class  of  diseases  called  “zymotic,” 
or  ferment  diseases,  the  theory  being  that  they 
are  due  to  parasitic  ferments,  analogous  to 
the  yeast  organism.  This  class  is  divided  into 
sub-classes,  one  of  which,  the  miasmatic,  in¬ 
cludes  our  “malaria”  in  its  many  forms. 
Everyone  who  lives  in  a  malarial  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
yet  only  a  part  contract  it.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  that,  there  may  be  possible  ways  of 
avoiding  it,  and  for  many  people  this  is  true. 
Men  and  women  of  well  tempered  and  sound 
constitutions,  moderate  .in  the  gratification  of 
all  natural  desires — people  of  souud,  rather 
than  of  apparently  exuberant  health— will  of¬ 
ten  live  many  years  in  malarial  neighborhoods 
without  marked  impairment  of  constitution, 
and  this  even  wheu  no  particular  care  is  tak¬ 
en  to  avoid  exposure.  But  iu  all  malarious  re¬ 
gions  it  soon  becomes  a  recognized  fact  that 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  even  sleeping  in 
lirst-iloor  rooms  with  open  windows,  is  danger¬ 
ous.  It  has  been  noticed  that  a  strong  growth 
of  green  vegetation  on  the  side  of  the  house 
toward  the  prevailing  winds  mitigates  malar¬ 
ial  action.  Out  of  this  observation  has  grown 
the  praise  of  the  sunflower  as  an  antf-malanal 
plant.  Strong-growing  vegetation  acts  also, 
in  low-lying  spots  occupied  for  residences,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  dries  the  soil  by  its  root  action 
and  the  corresponding  co-operative  power  of 
its  foliage,  which  renders  the  soil  too  dry  for 
the  growth  of  malarial  germs. 

Malarial  territory  can  often  he  made  entire¬ 
ly  healthy  through  perfect  drainage  of  the 
land  hy  tiling  and  ditching:  although  the  op¬ 
eration  of  doing  this  work  will  generally  in¬ 
crease  the  malaria  during  that  season.  The 
most  pernicious  malarial  localities  are  unques 
tionably  those  which  are  tidal.  The  mixture 
of  salt  with  fresh  water  and  the  regularly  re¬ 
current  flux  and  reflux  of  such  water  over 
mud  charged  abundantly  with  gist — that  sort 
of  decaying  material  natural  to  such  locali¬ 
ties— develops  the  most  malignant  forms  of  ma¬ 
larial  disease,  the  congestive, intermittent  an(j 
remittent  fevers  of  low-lying  coasts,  which 
are  terribly  fatal,  especially  to  strangers. 
Next  in  virulence,  other  tliiugs  being  equal, 
are  the  drawn-down  mill  ponds  and  reservoirs, 
their  bottoms  uncovered  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  left  to  slowly  fill  up  during  the 
night— a  sort,  of  artificial  tidal  actiou,  closely 
simulating  that  upon  estuary  flats. 

Observation  teaches  that  mankind  can,  by 
degrees  acquire*  resistant  power  against  mala¬ 
rial  poison,  and  by  inheritance  a  race  of  men 
maybe  locally  developed  which  is  able  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  to  react  against  and  overcome 
the  unsanitary  element,  and  even  uppareutly 
thrive  upon  it.  Yet  this  acquired  power  of 
resistance  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  a  more 
or  less  mental  and  moral  degeneration,  so 
that  estuary  and  river-bottom  tribes  iu  tropi¬ 
cal  climates  are  always  of  au  iuferior  type. 
But  for  the  highly  developed  white  races,  and 
especially  for  the  frailer  individuals  among 
them,  the  conflict  with  malaria  is  a  destruc¬ 
tive  one.  ITobably  in  the  malarial  regious  of 
the  West  the  present  generation  has  become 
exempt,  so  far  as  it  may  be  exempt,  from  the 
poison,  partially  by  acquired  and  inherited 
resistant  power,  but  much  more  by  the  subju- 
gatiou  of  the  malarial  element,  due  to  a  drier 
soil,  secured  by  tho  removal  of  forests  and 
the  drainage  and  tillage  of  the  farm  lands. 
The  resisting  power  of  individuals  of  naturally 
feeble  or  impaired  health  against  malaria  is 
usually  very  slight,  though  some,  delicate  in 
appearance  but  of  sound  organization,  endure 
it  better  than  full-blooded,  robust-appearing 
individuals  of  much  greater  apparent  vigor. 


There  is  no  known  preventive,  no  permanent 
and  positive  curative  agency  by  which  mala¬ 
rial  disease  can  be  mastered.  The  only  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  weak  is  to  flee  from  it,  and  that 
before  it  has  sapped  the  springs  of  life  too 
deeply.  Once  saturated  with  the  poison,  even 
the  most  sanative  climate  fails  to  insure  re¬ 
storatives,  or  to  prevent  an  early  death. 


Burnt  Copies. 


FARM  BOARDING  HOUSES. 


As  profits  on  the  Eastern  farms  decrease, 
it  is  natural  that  farmers  should  look  about 
for  some  new  source  of  revenue.  Living  ex¬ 
penses,  taxes  and  repairs  are  constant.  The 
money  must  come  from  somewhere.  The 
plan  of  keeping  a  few  summer  boarders 
is  a  favorite  one  with  many  farmers.  It  may 
be  that  some  readers  of  the  Rural  will  go 
into  the  business  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  had  some  12  years’  experience  in  this 
work  and  know  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in 
it.  It  is  a  business  that  is  quite  expensive  at 
starting,  even  in  a  small  way.  If  not  success¬ 
ful,  it  will  often  bury  the  farmer  in  the  pit  he 
is  trying  to  escape  from.  It  is  a  business  that 
may  well  be  discussed — it  is  a  legitimate 
branch  of  farming  with  us.  Talking  it  over 
will  help  both  the  farmer  and  the  people  who 
visit  the  farm  in  search  of  health  aud  rest. 
The  farmer  must  remember  that  people  com¬ 
ing  from  the  city  leave  many  comforts  that 
cannot  be  had  in  the  country.  In  exchange  for 
these  they  expect  to  have  things  which  they 
cannot  procure  in  the  city.  They  want  pure 
air  and  water  uncontaminated  with  foul  smell 
or  taste.  They  expect  to  be  made  comfort¬ 
able  and  to  have  their  food  (if  plain)  well 
cooked;  also  good  beds  and  good-sized,  com¬ 
fortable  rooms. 

Many  seem  to  think  city  people  expect  to 
rough  it,  This  may  answer  ou  a  trip  of  a  day 
or  two,  but  for  a  three  months’  stay  we  must 
make  them  comfortable  if  we  expect  them  to 
spend  another  summer  at  the  farm. 

Will  it  not  lie  well  for  us  to  look  around 
the  house  and  farm  a  little  before  the  season 
commences*  Is  the  well  above  the  suspicion 
of  getting  drainage  from  barn  or  house  sur¬ 
roundings?  Do  you  get  the  water  from  a 
spring*  If  so,  are  tne  cattle  entirely  away 
from  it  in  winter  as  well  as  summer?  Avoid 
plowing  near  it  so  that  there  may  be  no 
wash  from  the  plowed  ground. 

How  about  the  drainage?  Do  we  throw  the 
slops  out  the  back  door  ?  We  must  stop  that 
aud  build  a  drain  which  will  carry  these 
things  well  away  from  the  house.  And  the 
water-closets — are  they  convenient  to  reach 
in  rainy  weather,  and  are  they  kept  in  a 
wholesome  condition?  Remember  this  is  very 
important,  and  that  earth  is  a  cheap  and  thor¬ 
ough  deodorizer  and  disinfectant  if  used  every 
day.  . 

Now  let  us  look  around  inside  the  house. 
Have  you  a  clothes-closet  in  each  room?  If 
not,  put  in  a  wardrobe  so  that  boarders  may 
have  a  place  in  which  to  hang  up  their  clothes 
out  of  the  way  of  the  dust,  and  a  chance  to 
make  the  room  look  neat  aud  presentable.  We 
must  remember  their  room  is  the  only  place 
they  can  call  home  while  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  furniture  should  be  ex¬ 
pensive;  but  put.  a  good,  comfortable  mattress 
on  the  bed,and  let  everything,  not  only  in  the 
sleeping  rooms,  but  the  whole  house,  lie  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  neat.  Let  the  table  be 
liberally  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables  well- 
cooked.  See  that  your  bread  is  not  sour  or 
heavy,  aud  if  you  do  not  have  many  varie¬ 
ties,  let  those  you  do  have  be  well  cooked. 
Give  boarders  plenty  of  milk  if  they  wish  it. 
Don't  charge  extra  if  they  want  milk  a  dozen 
times  a  day.  This  is  one  of  the  comforts 
many  appreciate  ou  the  farm.  Charge  enough 
for  board  so  you  can  give  your  guests  all  they 
can  eat  and  drink,  and  theu  make  them  feel 
they  are  welcome  to  uuything  the  farm  af¬ 
fords,  and  that  they  are  to  feel  at  home.  Do 
not  advertise  free  rides  and  expect  to  carry 
your  guests  all  over  the  country  free.  It  is  a 
loss  to  the  farmer,  and  if  the  guest  is  a  person 
of  any  independence,  after  you  have  taken 
your  team  from  the  field  at  his  request  and  re¬ 
fused  any  compensation,  he  will  uot  feel  like 
asking  you  a  second  time,  no  matter  how 
much  he  would  like  to  ride.  Thus  he  deprives 
himself  of  a  pleasure  that  would  have  been  a 
profit  to  you.  It  is  these  little  things  that 
often  fill  your  house  the  second  season* if  re¬ 
garded,  or  leave  it  empty  if  disregarded.  We 
must  remember  that  people  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  come  a  second  season  where  they  were 
not  comfortable  or  where  they  considered  their 
health  in  danger;  neither  will  they  send  their 
friends,  but  will  warn  them  not  to  visit  your 
farm.  emmons  pond, 

Greeue  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  LIVE-STOCK  MARKETS. 


F.  D.  COBURN, 

Ed.  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Indicator. 

Probably  very  few  people  not  brought 
directly  in  contact  with  one  or  the  other  com¬ 
prehend  the  magnitude  of  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  at  the  stock  yards  of  Chicago  and  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  or  that  they  far  surpass  any  other 
two  live-stock  markets  in  the  world,  and  are 
undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  extensive  that 
man  has  ever  known  anything  about.  The 
immensity  of  this  business  seems  the  more  re¬ 
markable  too,  when  it  is  considered  within 
what,  a  brief  period  the  bulk  of  it.  has  been 
systematically  established,  the  yards  in  Chi¬ 
cago  where  the  sources  of  so  much  wealth 
change  hands  having  been  opened  only  in  the 
last  days  of  1865,  and  those  of  Kansas  City  in 
1871. 

In  the  first  full  year  the  Chicago  yards  were 


there  in  a  single  day,  of  the  different  sorts, 
were  as  follows:  January  12,  1886,  cattle, 
16,966  head;  September  1,  1885,  calves,  1,773; 
December  5,  1884,  bogs,  66,597;  February  24, 
18S5,  sheep  10,937;  October  5,  1874,  horses, 
460.  On  December  10,  1884,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  were  received,  aggregating  1,522, 
Of  the  6,718,761  hogs  received  there  in  1886, 
the  average  weight  was  228  pounds. 

If  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  the 
Chicago  yards  are  calculated  to  furnish  ac¬ 
commodation  for  30,000  cattle,  150,000  hogs, 
10,000  sheep  and  1,500  horses. 

Kansas  City,  considering  that  for  some 
years  later  than  the  close'  of  the  rebellion,  it 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  more  than  a  frontier 
steamboat  landing,  has  made  a  growth  as  a 
live-stock  center  even  more  remarkable  than 
Chicago’s.  During  the  16  years  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  Kansas  City's  yards  have  furnished 
accommodation  to  and  facilities  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  4,715,204  cattle,  12,386,485 
hogs,  1,209,722  sheep,  ami, 193, 338  horses  and 
mules — an  aggregate  of  429,029  car  loads. 
They  have  in  a  single  day  received  and  ac- 


know  that  with  their  improved  methods  of 
artificial  refrigeration  these  houses  consume 
from  25  to  40  por  cent,  more  hogs  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  thau  m  the  winter  season.  During  the 
past  year  the  average  weights  of  Kansas  City 
hogs  by  months  have  varied  from  216  pounds 
in  July  to  355  in  December,  or  an  averago  for 
the  entire  year  of  230  pounds,  or  two  pounds 
more  than  the  Chicago  average. 


TWO-HEADED  COW. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  American 
for  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  216.  The  sketch 
was  made  from  life.  It  represents  an  animal 
now  being  on  exhibition  at  a  circus  about  the 
Country.  Aside  from  the  strange  appearance 
of  its  head,  the  cow  is  well  formed.  The  left 
head,  the  one  nearest;  to  the  front  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  appears  to  be  inferior  to  the  other.  The 
cow  cats  and  drinks  with  the  right-hand 
mouth,  having  full  command  of  the  jaw.  The 
jaw  of  the  left-hand  head  has  but  little  power 
of  motion,  as  it  is  imbedded  in  the  neck. 
There  are  three  good  eyes.  The  fourth  eye 


A  CORRECTOR  CORRECTED. 


A  bumptious  correspondent  of  the  Live 
Stock  Record,  of  Kansas  City,  referring  to 
the  sketch  of  the  Shire  Horse  in  the  RuRALof 
April  2,  insinuates  the  question  whether  the 
writer  had  ever  seen  a  Shire  Horse,  or  “would 
know  one  if  ho  met  it.”  lie  assorts  that  he, 
himself,  has  known  such  horses  “for  over  30 
years.”  How  much  over?  The  Rural  writer 
has  known  them  for  at  least  10  years  more 
than  SO;  has  known  them  in  London  and  Liv¬ 
erpool  and  several  other  large  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  finest  specimens  arc  to  be  seen 
at  work,  and  in  Derbyshire,  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  where  the  finest  specimens  are 
bred. 

“Tho  absurdity  of  calliug  this  ancient  breed  a 
‘composite’  one  because  the  Staid  Book  was 
only  started  in  1879,  Is  an  edifying  example  of 
the  writer’s  gross  ignorance,”  says  this  truly 


TWO  HEADED  COW.  Fig.  216. 


open  (1866)  the  receipts  there  were,  of  cattle, 
393,007;  hogs,  961,746;  sheep,  207,987,  and 
horses,  1,553.  During  the  year  1886  they  were; 
Cattle,  1,063,900;  calves,  51,290;  hogs,  6,718,- 
761;  sheep,  1,008,790,  and  horses,  27,599,  with 
a  total  valuation  for  the  year  of  $166,791,754. 
In  the  21  years  ending  Dec.  .31,  1886,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  there  represent  these  bewildering  totals; 
Cattle,  22,195,072;  calves  (in  lust  six  years), 
266,279;  hogs,  90,983,553;  sheep,  9,352,855 ;  and 
horses,  280,590;  altogether  worth  $2,414,467,- 
259.  These,  fl-sulc  from  what  were  driven  on 
foot,  were  shipped  on  19  different  lines  of  rail 
roads.  The  receipts  in  1886  made  208,461  car¬ 
loads,  and  of  these  one  rood,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  hauled  56,899  cars  or 
27  per  cent,,  and  another  the  Northwestern 
system,  89,064  or  nearly  19  per  cent.  The 
shipments  out  of  these,  awuy  from  the  city 
during  the  year,  amounted  to  64,212  cars, 
leaving  to  be  consumed  or  packed  there  1,259,- 
525  head  of  cattle,  32,633  calves,  1,627,077 
hogs,  741,878  sheep,  and  1,281  horses.  In  1883, 
when  prices  were  very  much  higher  than 
since,  the  value  of  live-stock  received  at  Chi¬ 
cago  was  $211,252,272.  The  largest  receipts 


coinmodated  21,372  hogs;  on  another,  6,760 
cattle,  or  466  care;  on  another,  5,163  sheep, 
and  another  730  horses  and  mules. 

During  1386  the  receipts  wore:  Cuttle,  490,- 
971 ;  hogs,  2,264,484;  sheep,  1.72,859;  horses  and 
nudes,  33,188,  or  in  all,  58,924  carloads.  Of 
the  yeur’s  receipts  there  were  driven  out  of  the 
yards  for  packing  or  consumption  in  Kansas 
City,  120,556  cattle;  1,720,318  hogs;  89,163 
sheep,  and  8,010  horses  and  mules.  The  stock 
brought  in  comes  by  ten  different  lines  of  rail¬ 
way;  one,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  brought  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  13,116  car  loads,  unothor,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Hanta  Fd,  13,039  loads, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  10,148.  Ono  road,  the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  carried  away  9,850  care. 
Like  those  of  Chicago  tho  packing  facilities  of 
Kansas  City  are  immense,  as  shown  by  the 
figures  above  giving  the  number  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  driven  out  of  the  yards,  which 
are  worked  into  net  product  before  being 
ugaiu  on  the  market.  For  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1885,  one  house  consumed  530,734 
hogs,  and  another  412,885,  and  a  third  131,101, 
besides  the  cattle,  of  which  the  figures  are  not 
at  hand.  It  will  surprise  many  persona  to 


was  destroyed  in  a  railroad  accident,  where 
one  horn  was  knocked  off.  The  left  head  is 
comparatively  pass’ve,  yet  while  the  right 
mouth  is  eating,  tho  left,  one  emits  saliva— in 
fact,  “waters.”  It  is  believed  that  aside  from 
its  cranial  peculiarities  this  cow  would  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  organized.  Other  mon¬ 
sters  have  repeatedly  proved  free  from  other 
than  the  local  deformities  or  weaknesses. 
Among  human  monsters,  the  famous  Siamese 
twins  may  l>e  cited  as  an  instance  of  this  fact. 
In  spite  of  their  deformation,  they  lived  in 
good  health  to  the  age  of  113.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried,  and  each  had  several  children,  who  were 
free  from  deformity.  It  is  very  ruro  that  true 
monstrosity  is  transmitted  as  a  hereditary 
quality.  It  is  also  noticed  that  among  animals, 
monsters  predominate  in  the  female  sex. 

- - »>» 

TO  PROTECT  HOUSES  FROM  FLIES. 

Remember  that  fresh  Buhach  iu  water  kept 
tightly  corked  in  a  bottle,  one  tablespoonful 
to  two  gallons,  is  excellent  to  keep  llios  from 
worrying  our  work  horses.  We  have  only  to 
bathe  the  animals  on  various  parts  of  the  body 
once  in  an  hour  or  so. 


polite  writer.  It  was  stated  iu  the  Rural  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Stud  Book  of  tho 
breed  was  not  started  until  1879,  but  this  fact 
was  not  given  as  a  reason  or  a  proof  that  the 
breed  is  a  “composite”  one.  The  formation  of 
the  breed  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  to  history 
the  Record  and  Rural  writers  must  alike 
refer. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  t  he 
Shire  Stud  Book,  published  in  1880, IJ.  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds, M.  R. C.  V. S. , speaking  with  tho  authority 
derived  from  much  research  and  as  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  thebreed  till  that  date,  says:  “The 
draft#  horse  of  the  present  'lay,  undoubtedly 
and  unfortunately,  is  one  of  mixed  and  im¬ 
pure  breed;  there  exist  few,  if  any,  whose 
genealogy  on  both  dam’s  and  sire’s  side  can  be 
traced  back  for  even  four  generations.  Tho  as¬ 
sumption  of  an  admixture  of  extrinsic  blood  is 
made  more  evident,  by  comparison  of  the  con¬ 
formation  and  color  of  the  exist  ing  race  with 
the  Shire  Horse  of  70  years  ago.”  Further 
oloug  he  says;  “It.  is  perhaps  worthy  of  obser¬ 
vation  that  there  were,  and  still  remain,  some 
specimens  of  three  apparently  distinct  types 
of  draft  horses  exemolified  by  differ- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ences  in  the  local  distribution  of  the 
long  hair,”  and  he  specifies  the  differences. 
What  is  a  “mixed  and  impure”  breed  but  a 
“composite  one”?  Other  authorities  could  bo 
piven  here  in  support  of  the  truth  of  the 
Rural  statement,  but  why  burthen  the  pa#? 
with  them?  The  authority  of  the  selected  his¬ 
torian  of  the  breed  in  its  original  home 
surely  outweighs  that  of  our  bumptious  but 
irresponsible  Kansas  friend. 

In  his  usual  courteous  style,  the  Record  cor¬ 
respondent  says:  “This  R.  N.- Y.  genius  states 
that  the  Shires’  faults  are  that  they  are  large, 
wanting  in  action  and  mettle,”  and,  of  course, 
he  strongly  objects  to  this  statement.  In  the 
work  quoted  above  Mr.  Reynolds  says:  “Au¬ 
thorities  about  horse  breeding -10  or  50  years 
since  were  ceaseless  in  their  objections  to  the 
slow,  ponderous  movement  of  the  draft  horses 
of  tlicir  day.  aud  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
for  crossing  them  with  animals  of  a  more  slen¬ 
der  build,  in  order  to  attain  increased  activity 
aud  quicker  pace.”  The  Record  “genius,”  who 
has  known  the  Shiros  for  iiO  years,  says  that 
“the  type  1ms  changed  less  in  that  time  than 
the  Short -horn !”  The  Short-horn  t.yj  >e  has  hard¬ 
ly  changed  a  whit  for  the  better  in  that  time; 
has  the  Shire?  If  not,  when  was  the  change 
effected?  Wus  it  in  the  16  years  interven¬ 
ing  between  the  time  when  Mr.  Reynolds  says 
there  wore  ceaseless  objections  to  the  slow, 
ponderous  movement  of  the  “Shire”  horses  of 
that  day,  and  the  time  when  the  Kansas  “gen¬ 
ius”  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  breed  ? 
Rapid  change  that,  especially  as  the  breeders 
of  the  earlier  day  had  uot.  begun  to  make  any 
change,  but  were  merely  urging  the  necessity 
for  it. 

Contrary  to  any  inference  deductible  from 
the  Record  correspondent’s  words,  however, 
valuable  improvements  have,  of  late  years, 
been  made  in  Shire  horses;  but  though  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  for  heavy  traffic  on  well  paved 
streets,  they  are,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  less 
suitable  for  work  on  American  farms  than 
some  lighter,  more  active  and  spirited  breed. 
This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  however,  in  which 
“New  York”  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  right  as 
“Kansas.”  The  former  has  uo  pecuniary  in 
terest  in  this  or  any  other  breed  to  bias  his 
opinion.  Can  the  latter  say  as  much? 


£!)c  Sunn  cl)  ml.  • 


POLAND-CHINA  SOW. 


The  Foland-China  aud  the  Berkshire  are  the 
two  most  popular  breeds  of  swine  in  the  great 
pork-raising  sections  of  the  country.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  essentially  an  American  breed,  having 
originated  in  the  rich  Little  Miami  Valley, 
Ohio.  The  foundations  of  the  bread  were 
doubtless  the  original  large,  coarse-boned, 
bristly,  slow-maturing swiuo  of  thu  region.  In 
1810  a  boar  and  three  sows,  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  China,  or  to  he  immediate  de¬ 
scendants  of  imported  stock,  and  known  as 
the  “Big  Chinas,”  were  carried  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Wurron  County,  where  during  the 
next  20  years  they  were  extensively  crossed 
with  the  best  sorts  then  existing  in  that  section, 
the  progeny  being  known  as  Warren  Comity 
hogs.  About  1835  some  Berkshire®  were  intro¬ 
duced  from  New  York  State,  aud  between 
1838  and  1840  the  Irish  Graziers  were  imported, 
and  both  of  these  breeds  ware  extensively 
crossed  with  the  descendants  and  crosses  of 
the  Big  Chinas  and  other  less  influential  breeds, 
and  the  stock  thus  produced  was  the  basis  of 
the  breed  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as 
the  l’olaud-Chiua. 

From  the  best  accounts  of  the  breed  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  has  been  uo  admixture  of 
other  blood  since  1840,  since  which  time  the 
attention  of  the  most  skillful  breeders  has  been 
devoted  to  the  correction  of  defective  points 
aud  the  production  of  an  animal  of  the  best 
quality.  In  addition  to  the  Big  Chinas,  Berk¬ 
shire’s,  and  Irish  Graziers,  the  breed  is  also  sup- 


the  body.  They  are  among  the  largest  breeds 
of  swine,  with  small,  line,  drooping  ears; 
short  legs;  broad,  straight  backs;  deep  sides, 
flanked  well  down  On  the  legs;  broad,  square 
hams  and  shoulders;  deep  chests;  short,  full, 
high-created  necks;  heavy  quarters:  and.  fine 
muzzles.  They  mature  early,  aud  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  fatten  at  an  early  age. 

The  sow  whose  likeness  is  shown  at  Fig.  217, 
is  one  of  the  herd  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Warrington, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  IMPORTED  CURRANT  BORER. 
(/Egerla  ttpullfornils) 


Probably  this  insect  is,  next  to  the  Cur¬ 
rant  Worm  (Nematus  ventricosus),  the  most 
serious  pest  to  the  currant  crop  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  white,  fleshy  grub  that  does  the 
mischief  gnaws  his  burrows  up  and  down  the 
center  of  the  stems  until  they  languish  and 


REME  DIES. 

There  are  but  two  practical  remedies  known. 
The  first  is  to  catch  the  moths  with  a  net,  and 
so  prevent  egg  laying.  The  other  and  better 
way  Is  to  search  for  the  affected  stems  and  cut 
them  out  and  burn  them.  On  close  examina¬ 
tion  the  little  holes  can  be  seen,  especially 
when  the  leaves  are  off  during  the  fall  or 
spring.  On  October,  14,  1885,  I  cut  12  borers 
from  a  single  bush  in  the  Agricultural  College 
garden,  all  of  which  were  readily  located  in 
thus  manner.  Neighbors  should  unite  in  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  larvae  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  know 
that  an  ichneumon  parasite  is  becoming  very 
destructive  to  this  fiorer.  One  year  ago  I 
gathered  infested  twigs  from  which  I  reared 
12  of  the'pnrosites  and  but  two  of  the  moths. 

C.  1*.  GILLETTE. 

Agr’l  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  ELM  LEAF  BEETLE. 

This  pest  —  Galeruca  Xanthomelaena 
(Schrauk) — is  reported  as  doing  much  damage 
on  Long  Island  and  throughout  portions  of 


ELM  LEAF  BEETLE.  Fig.  218. 


die,  or  become  so  weakened  as  to  break  down 
i  u  a  strong  wind.  These  borers  may  bo  found 
in  the  stems  from  July  until  the  following 
June.  When  full-grown  one  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a  brown  head  and  a  dark 
streak  along  the  back.  The  pests  are  most 
common  in  red  and  white  currants,  but  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  bluck  variety. 
Bushes  that  languish  and  die  without  visible 
cause,  will  probably  be  found,  ou  examina¬ 
tion,  to  be  infested  with  this  pest. 

In  the  latitude  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  the  moths 
appear  a  little  before  the  middle  of  June.  Oue 
year  ago  wo  had  an  early  spring,  uud  I  took  a 
number  of  them  about  currant  hushes  on  June 
lOtli.  The  moth  measures  three-quarters  of 
au  inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings,  is  of  a 
beautiful  bluish-black  color,  trimmed  with 


New  England  aud  at  the  request  of  several 
subscribers  we  reprint  the  illustration  showu 
at  Fig.  218.  In  this  illustration  the  leaves 
are  showu  as  eaten  by  the  beetle.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  an  upright  position  upon  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  os  at  a.  The  group 
of  these  eggs  is  shown  at  e,  magnified.  The 
perfect  beetle  is  showu  at  e,  uiaguified  at  k. 
In  Bulletin  No.  10,  from  the  Division  of  En¬ 
tomology,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Dr.  Riley  devotes  20  pages  to  this  insect.  All 
who  are  interested  in  fighting  the  pest  should 
secure  this  work.  Careful  reports  are  made 
of  the  various  remedies  that  have  been  tried, 
aud  a  history  of  the  pest  and  its  habits  is 
given.  It  is  the  most  complete  treatise  ou 
shade-tree  defoliators  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Prof.  Cook,  last  year,  page  577,  stated  that 


WSSK/U?  tvVH.iT  ,E*C.  .ttf 

POLAND  CHINA  HOG.  Fig.  217. 


posed  to  have  au  admixture  of  blood  from  the 
‘Byfield,”  “Russia”  and  “Bedford”  breeds, 
aud  it  has  been  known  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  the  “Magic,”  “Butler County,”  “War¬ 
ren  County,”  “Miami  Valley,"  “Poland,” 
“Great  Western,”  “Shaker,”  “Union  Vil¬ 
lage,”  “Dick's  Creek,”  “Gregory’s  Creek,” 
“Moore's”  aud  others.  The  name  Poland- 
Chiua,  however,  was  definitely  assigned  to 
it  by  the  National  Convention  of  Swine 
Breeders  at  Indianapolis,  in  November, 
1872,  the  records  of  which  furnish  thu  most 
authentic  information  of  the  previous  history 
of  the  race.  Straugo  as  it  may  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  now  almost  universally  conceded 
that  no  Polish  cross  over  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  breed,  though  its  name  ap¬ 
pears  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  Polish 
blood. 

As  now  bred,  the  Polaud-Cbinas  are  well 
haired,  usually  dark  or  solid  black  with  white 
points,  with  occasionally  a  few  white  spots  ou 


gold,  and  looks  much  like  a  wasp,  especially 
when  on  the  wing.  There  are  three  narrow, 
gold  stripes  across  the  abdomen,  ami  one  run¬ 
ning  near  the  base  of  the  wings  on  either  side 
of  the  thorax-  The  abdomen  is  tipped  with  a 
heavy  brush  of  bluck  scales  and  the  wings  are 
mostly  transparent.  From  this  description 
anyone  can  readily  distinguish  this  insect, 
whether  as  moth  or  larva,  aud  when  met  with 
it  should  always  be  destroyed. 

Almost  us  soon  as  the  female  moth  comes 
forth  she  begins  laying  her  eggs,  one  in  a  place, 
near  some  scar  or  rough  place  in  the  bark.  In 
a  few  days  the  egg  hatches,  and  the  larva  eats 
its  way  to  the  center  of  the  stem,  and  there 
burrows  up  and  down  until  fall.  When  full- 
grown  it  rata  au  opening  to  the  outside  pre¬ 
paratory  to  its  eecaite  after  assuming  the 
winged  state,  for  when  it  becomes  winged  it 
has  no  jaws  with  which  to  eat  through  its 
prison  walls. 


the  best  remedy  for  these  devastators  is  to  use 
the  arseuites  in  water.  Dr.  Riley  prefers  the 
London-purple  mixture  His  mixture  is,  Lon¬ 
don-purple,  one-half  pouud,  flour,  three  quarts, 
in  one  barrel  (40  gallons)  of  water.  He  states 
that  the  Hour  seems  to  keep  the  poison  from 
having  any  injurious  effect  on  the  leaf,  pre¬ 
venting  to  some  extent  the  corrosive  injury 
which  otherwise  obtains  when  the  poison  is 
coarsely  sprinkled  or  too  strong.  Small  trees 
are  easily  sprayed  by  means  of  a  common 
force  pump.  Where  larger  ones  are  attacked 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  climb  iuto  them 
and  spray  part  at  a  time. 


fir  It)  Crops. 


SHALLOW  CULTIVATION. 

The  fact  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  has 
given  the  matter  anything  like  a  fair  trial, 


that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from 
shallow  cultivation,  early  and  continued  culti¬ 
vation  is  esseutial. 

If  you  wait  until  the  weeds  and  grass  have 
made  a  good  start  before  commencing  to  cul¬ 
tivate  shallow,  and  then  depend  upon  two  or 
three  workings  to  keep  the  crops  clean,  you 
will  undoubtedly  find  yourself  mistaken. 

This  is  one  very  great  reason  why  many 
who  try  shallow  cultivation  make  a  failure 
When  using  the  diamond  plow,  it  it  customary 
to  wait  until  the  plants  have  made  a  good 
8tai*t,  then  by  running  the  plow  deep  the 
weeds  are  all  turned  under,  f  have  tried  both 
shullow  aud  deep  hill  cultivation,  and  when 
the  work  can  be  properly  done,  I  can  always 
secure  the  best  results  with  shallow  level  cul¬ 
tivation.  My  plan  is  to  commence  with  the 
harrow  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crop  is 
planted.  The  weeds  will  beB‘R  to  grow  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  left  undisturbed,  and  the 
surest  way  of  keeping  ahead  of  them  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  before  they  get  a  start.  By  using 
the  harrow  at  first,  not  only  are  the  weeds 
destroyed  but  the  soil  is  made  mellow  and 
fine,  giving  the  plants  a  good  start.  I  can 
generally  harrow  profitably  at  least  twice 
and  sometimes  three  times,  before  the  plants 
make  such  a  growth  as  to  need  the  cultivator. 
Then  use  the  cultivator  while  the  weeds 
and  grass  arc  small,  and  afterwards  cultivate 
sufficiently  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  grass 
and  mellow  up  and  fine  the  surface,  if  this 
is  done  properly,  uo  fault  will  be  found  with 
the  way  the  crops  grow  or  with  the  weeds 
and  grass  getting  a  start.  N.  J.  shepherd. 

Miller  Co.,  Mo. 

Planting  Potatoes.— Here  is  the  way  I 
put  in  my  potatoes  this  year.  The  land  was 
plowed  in  the  fall,  and  well  harrowed  with 
the  Acme  in  the  spring.  Drills  were  made 
with  a  shovel  plow,  and  80U  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  a  potatp  fertilizer  scattered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drills.  A  brush  drag,  run  lengthwise  of 
the  drills,  put  just  enough  dirt  on  the  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  seed  pieces  were  droppeed  one 
foot  apart  and  the  Acme  ru  n  across  the  fur¬ 
rows,  both  ways.  This  covered  the  pieces 
well  and  left  the  surface  in  good  shape. 


Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  a  e.  g. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  imj  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  < •/  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Reforo 
asktn*  a  <|uestlou.  please  see  if  It  la  uot  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  t  line.  Put  quest  ions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


“ROYALTY”  UNDER  GREEN’S  PATENT  ON 
DRIVEN  WELLS. 

R.  M.  L.y  Flushing,  L.  I. — Under  the  late 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ou  Green’s  patent  on  driven  wells,  who  will  be 
legally  liable  to  pay  royalty  to  Green  or  his 
agents?  If  license  for  a  well  has  been  already 
paid  to  another  party,  holding  another 
patent,  can  Green  also  claim  a  royalty? 

Ans.— All  people  who  have  had  a  servicea¬ 
ble  driven  well  on  their  premises  at  any  time 
between  January  14,  18158,  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  Green's  original  patent,  and  January  14, 
1885,  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  re-is¬ 
sued  patent  of  1871,  are  liable  to  pay  royalty 
to  Green  or  his  agents,  unless  they  have  al¬ 
ready  done  so.  Green's  patent  is  for  what  is 
termed  “a  broad  claim,”  and  covers  all  forms 
of  driven  wells — that  is,  of  wells  in  which  the 
earth,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  surface, 
is  forced  aside  by  a  descending  rod  or  tube. 
Whether  the  hole  in  the  grouud  has  first  been 
made  by  a  bar  of  iron  or  other  material,  and 
pipes  then  inserted  in  the  orifice;  or  by  a  tube 
shod  with  a  conical  poiutand  furnished  with 
a  “filter  section”  at  the  lower  end,  makes  no 
difference.  If  the  earth  has  been  forced  aside 
from  the  hole  instead  of  beiug  brought  to  the 
surface,  the  well  is  covered  by  the  patent.  A 
bored  well — one  from  which  the  earth  has 
been  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  au 
earth  augur — is  not.  subject  to  royalty  under 
this  patent,  though  Green’s  agents oftenclaim  a 
royalty  ou  such  wells.  A  part  of  alldriven  wells 
over  25  to  80  feet  deep,  must  have  been  either 
bored  or  dug.  Such  wells,  however,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  royalty.  If  the  tube  well  has  once  ex¬ 
isted  and  been  used  on  the  premises,  without 
license  under  this  patent,  the  owner  (or  his 
heirs  or  assignees)  is  still  liable  for  royalty  even 
if  the  well  is  no  longer  used;  or  even  if  the 
tubing  has  been  choked  or  pulled  up.  If  a  roy¬ 
alty  has  been  paid  under  any  other  patent  or 
patents,  that  fact  will  uot  exempt  the  well 
owners  from  the  obligation  of  paying  royalty- 
under  Green’s  patent.  The  latter  or  his  agents 
have  six  years  from  the  time  the  patent  ex- 


pired  in  1  S°5,  iu  which  to  collect  or  bring  suit 
for  royalty,  and  where  judgment  has  been  se¬ 
cured  the  claim  will  remain  good  for  30  years. 
Green’s  agents  in  every  State  claim  to  have 
lists  of  all  those  who  have  owned  driven  wells, 
and  all  they  have  to  do  to  get  judgment  for 
the  royalty  is  to  prove  that  the  alleged  own¬ 
ers  have  used  the  wells  during  the  life  of  the 
patent  without  paying  royalty.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  save  money  to  all  who  have  really  owned 
and  used  such  wells  between  January  14,  1888 
and  January  14,  1885,  to  settle  at  once  with 
theduly  authorized  agents  of  thepatentee  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  ascertain  for  cer¬ 
tain  that  auy  applicant  for  royalty  is  “a  duly 
authorized  agent.” 

SNAPPING  OR  SPRING  BEETLES. 

J.  P,,  Kingston ,  N.  J. — The  Rural  mis¬ 
understood  my  description  of  the  worm  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  254,  under  the  name  of  wire- 
worm,  and  as  destructive  to  potatoes  and 
especially  to  corn.  That  there  may  be  no 
mistake  about  this  worm  I  send  one;  what  is 
it? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  .T.  COOK. 

The  insect  is  a  species  of  the  destructive 
wire-worms.  The  color  is  light-brown  and 
the  form  flat,  or  less  cylindrical  than  most  of 
the  species  of  this  family.  The  mature  beet¬ 
les  are  known  as  Snapping  or  Spring  Beetles, 
because  of  their  power  to  spring  up  when  they 
fall  or  are  placed  upon  their  backs.  For  the 
same  reason  the  family  is  known  as  Elateridae. 
While  many  of  these  grubs  or  wire-worms 
feed  on  rotten  wood  aud  other  decaying  vege¬ 
tation,  some  of  them  are  very  harmful  to 
growing  plant®.  I  have  known  the  very 
species  sent,  which  is  peculiar  in  having  two 
jaw-like  books  terminating  its  posterior  end, 
to  tunnel  through  and  through  newly  planted 
potatoes.  They  also  destroy  corn,  grass  and 
wheat:  in  fact,  nearly  everything  except 
buckwheat  and,  perhaps,  beans  and  peas; 
though  iu  some  oases  these  last-named  are 
also  destroyed.  These  insects  make  the  most 
serious  attacks  on  crops  planted  on  sod  land; 
but  they  are  rarely  very  (Instructive  the  first 
year  after  the  land  is  plowed,  or  so  it  has 
proved  iu  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation.  In  the  second  year,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  often  blight  the  entire  crop. 
Hence,  some  have  practiced  sowing  buck¬ 
wheat  the  second  year  with  marked  advan¬ 
tage.  The  explanation  of  all  this  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  these  insects  are  three  years  in 
the  larva  or  grub  state.  In  England,  and  in 
this  country  to  a  less  extent,  the  wire-worms 
are  trapped  and  killed  by  placing  pieces  of 
potatoes  in  the  earth.  Each  piece  is  marked 
by  a  stick,  and  after  the  beetles  have  collected 
on  the  tuber  it  is  pulled  up  and  the  grubs  are 
killed.  I  think  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  I).  M. 
Ferry’s  Seed  Grounds,  has  practiced  this 
remedy  with  some  satisfaction.  Sometimes 
our  lulus,  or  cylindrical  thousand -legged 
worms,  are  improperly  called  wire-worms. 
They  should  be  called  myriapods  or  willepeds, 
and  the  name  wire-worms  should  be  retained 
for  the  elater  grubs. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  GRAPES  AND  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES. 

A.  V.  T.,  Leon ,  Mexico. — I  have  a  vineyard 
of  about  12,000  young  vines,  also  a  strawberry 
patch.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  bones  at  $5  a  ton 
and  grind  them  at,  say  $5  more  a  ton,  to  use 
them  as  manure?  My  land  is  sandy  loam  and 
rather  poor,  and  stable  manure  is  hard  to  get. 
1  propose  to  mix  wood  ashes,  in  quantity,  with 
ground  bones,  say  five  parts  of  ashes  to  one  of 
ground  bones,  and  make  a  compost  with  what 
little  stable  niauure  I  can  rake  together.  I 
can  get  bones  aud  ashes  in  any  quantity  I 
want.  My  land  is  irrigated  and  gives  fair 
crops  of  corn  without  manure. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  V.  MUNSON,  TEXAS. 

Ground  bones,  at  $10  per  ton,  mixed  with 
five  times  their  bulk  of  fresh  wood  ashes,  aud 
these  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  other 
composting  material,  especially  leaves,  or¬ 
chard  trimmings,  etc.,  when  well  rotted, 
would  be  a  cheap  and  sufficient  stimulus  to 
grape-viues  in  a  thin,  sandy  loam,  which  pro¬ 
duces  fair  corn  with  irrigation.  The  bones  aud 
ashes  are  most  to  be  desired  for  grapes.  The 
addition  of  blood,  hair,  and  slaughter-house 
offal  would  stimulate  to  better  wood  growth 
for  fruiting  in  the  grape  than  stable  manure. 
Such  a  mixture  as  the  above,  applied  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  use  500  poimds  of  bone  per  acre 
annually,  would  be  nbundauce  on  such  a  soil, 
if  underlaid  with  a  calcareous  clay.  If  a  very 
deep,  thin  sandy  soil,  then  more  fertilizer  will 
be  needed.  The  best  way  to  apply  it  is  by 
sowing  aud  plowing,  or  drilling  it  in,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  In  the  State  of  Neuvo  Leon. 
As  to  whether  this  manuring  would  pay  or 
not,  I  could  answer  on  learning  what  amount 
of  grapes  the  varieties  produce  per  acre,  aud 
the  I  prices  obtained  for  them,  or  the  wine 
made.from  them.  I  presume  that  only  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  the  European  or  Yinifera 


species  are  cultivated,  and  thnt  the  yield  can 
average  four  tons  to  the  acre,  at  $20  to  $30 
per  ton  in  the  vineyard,  iu  which  case  such  a 
fert  ilizer  would  pay.  I  don’t  see  that  anything 
better  as  a  fertilizer  for  grapes  could  be  se-* 
cured  at  less  expense  than  the  bones  and 
ashes.  • 

FRUIT  QUERIES  FROM  NEW  MEXICO. 

L,  E  X.,  Aztec,  New  Mexico. — 1.  Some  of 
the  old  farmers  of  this  section  say  that  if  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  set  on  ground  where  they  can 
root  to  water  in  six  or  eight  feet  they  will  die 
as  soon  as  the  roots  get  to  the  water.  What 
doesthe  Rural  think?  2.  Last  year  I  bought 
of  an  agent  some  small  fruits,  among  them 
some  Crimson  Beauty  Raspberries.  Last  win¬ 
ter  they  were  all  killed  to  the  ground,  and  we 
had  the  mildest  winter  ever  known  hero— not 
below  zero  during  the  whole  seasou.  This 
spring  they  are  sprouting  up  two  or  three  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  row  us  thick  as  they  can 
stand:  are  they  likely  to  be  ‘•Crimson  Beau¬ 
ty?”  3.  Will  the  Duchesse  d’  Angoulemo  Pear 
be  early  enough  for  this  climate  where  the 
altitude  is  5,000  feet — the  seasou  somewhat 
short, 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  it  is  not  true,  Apple 
trees  need  well-drained  laud;  but  laud  may  be 
well -drained  and  yet  hold  water  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface.  We  have  apple  trees 
in  good  health  and  20  years  old,  three  feet 
above  our  lake  and  within  15  feet  of  it.  2. 
The  true  Crimson  Beauty  is  ns  hardy  as  most 
red  raspberries.  It  will  probably  stand  where 
the  Cttthbcrt  will  stand.  Still  it  is  not 
always  intense  cold  that  kills  raspberiy  canes. 
2.  The  Duchesse  d’  Angouletue  is  a  large  pear 
of  fair  quality  aud  highly  esteemed  for  the 
market.  The  flesh  is  coarse  but  juicy,  buttery 
aud  good.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and 
it  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  that  succeed  well  on 
the  quince  stock.  It  ripens  hero  in  mid- 
autumn.  It  ought  to  ripen  with  you.  Still 
we  have  no  record  that  any  pears  thrive  in 
New  Mexico. 

HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

S.  B.  F.,  Winthrop ,  Me. — What  about  the 
hardiness  of  the  yew,  cypress.  Sycamore  Ma¬ 
ple,  Umbrella  Pine  aud  other  ornamental 
trees.  Our  severest  winter  temperature  here 
is  15  to  25  degrees  below  freezing, on  the  hills; 
would  these  trees  bo  hardy  enough  ? 

Ans. — We  think  the  temperature  must  be 
be  much  lower  during  certain  portions  of  the 
winter  at  Winthrop,  Maine,  than  15  to  20  de¬ 
grees  below  freezing — probably  below  zero  is 
meant,  as  this  is  more  likely.  The  yews  and 
cypress  cannot  be  recommended  for  such  a 
climate,  though  possibly  some  of  them  might 
be  nursed  along  with  very  careful  protection . 
The  Sycamore  Maple  and  many  other  tine  va¬ 
rieties  are  perfectly  hardy  and  desirable  as 
ornamental  trees;  so  are  the  beech,  birch,  ash, 
mountain  ash,  willow,  elm,  linden,  etc.  The 
Umbrella  Pine,  so-called,  will  not  stand;  it 
may  be  classed  w  tli  the  more  tender  yews. 
The  very  hardy  evergreen  trees  will  be  found 
among  the  pines,  firs  and  spruces.  There  are 
small  species  aud  dwarf-growing  varieties  of 
these  for  situations  requiring  small-sized  trees. 

PACKING  EGGS  IN  SALT. 

E.  S.  E.,  Matfield.  Green,  Kans. — What  is 
the  best  way  to  pack  eggs  in  salt? 

Ans. — Several  of  our  correspondents  have 
been  quite  successful  with  this  salt  packing. 
Common  table  salt,  is  used.  A  layer  an  inch 
or  more  thick  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  eggs  are  placed  on  this,  smalt 
ends  down.  They  are  not  permitted  to  touch 
each  other  or  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  spaces  around  them  and  for  an  inch 
above  them  are  then  tilled  with  salt,  and  so 
on  until  the  vessel  is  filled.  Eggs  are  cheap  at 
this  season.  Those  who  like  to  experiment 
can  easily  risk  a  few  dozen  in  this  way  and  a 
few  months  hence  report  the  result.  Such  a 
widely  conducted  experiment  would  be  of 
value, 

REMOVING  A  SUPERNUMERARY  TEAT. 

E.  W.  i S.  Bamesville ,  O. — A  heifer  of  mine 
bus  four  nice  teats,  and  an  extra  one  between 
the  ordinary  two  on  one  side.  If  the  smaller 
one  is  cut  off,  is  one  of  the  larger  ones  likely 
to  dry  up,  or  is  auy  injury  likely  to  happen  to 
any  milk  duct?  At  present  the  surplus  teat  is 
much  iu  the  way  of  milking. 

Ans. — The  supernumerary  teat  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  cutting  it  out,  leaving  one  or  two 
flaps  of  skin  which  can  be  brought  together 
and  held  by  a  stitch,  so  us  to  insure  rapid 
healing.  It  is  not  probable  tlmt  it  is  connected 
with  any  distinct  set  of  milk  gluuds  or  milk 
ducts,  as  the  udder  is  usually  made  up  of  only 
foui’  of  these  glands  while  supernumerary 
teats  are  quite  common.  The  surplus  teat  may 
therefore  be  removed  without  any  danger  of 
injury.  It  is  better  to  do  it  at  ouce  and  be¬ 
fore  the  heifer  is  in  a  milking  condition. 


Miscellaneous, 

C.  E.  S .,  Denison,  Texas.—  1.  What  will  kill 
persimmon  sprouts?  2.  The  Kittatinny  Black¬ 


berry  has  failed  here  owing  to  rust;  what  will 
take  its  place? 

Ans. — 1.  Nothing  will  kill  persimmon  sprouts 
more  effectually  than  grubbing  up  the  roots. 
2.  The  Kittatinny  is  the  latest  blackberry  in 
most,  of  the  South.  We  know  of  no  other  that 
will  tako  its  place.  In  dry  seasons  the  fruit, 
however,  Is  apt  to  be  very  small.  There  is 
nothing  better  fora  general  crop  than  Wilson's 
Early,  so  far.  A  Georgia  friend  tells  us  Early 
Harvest  is  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  Wil¬ 
son’s  in  that  State;  this  year  at  least  three 
weeks,  and  while  the  berry  is  not  large,  its 
earliness,  profuse  bearing,  aDd  erect,  bushy 
growth  should  give  it.  a  high  rating  as  an  early 
market  berry.  The  R.  N.-Y,  has  never  tried 
Brunton’s  Early. 

B.  .4.  S.,  Greenville,  Ky. — Is  Japan  Clover 
what  it  is  advertised  to  be?  * 

Ans.— We  cannot  see  why  it  should  be 
sown  in  your  State.  Further  South  it  is  val¬ 
uable  to  form  a  sod  ou  thin  laud  and  to  cover 
otherwise  naked  places.  On  rich,  damp  soil 
it  will  grow,  perhaps.  18  inches  high;  hut  the 
leaves  are  small  aud  the  stems  too  woody  for 
hay. 

J,  P.  A.,  Tallahassee,  Fla.— Is  the  prepared 
rennet  sold  in  some  stores  suitable  for  cheese 
making?  Who  makes  it? 

Ans.— Yes.  Burrill  &  Whitman,  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

L.  J.,  May  smile,  Ala. — What  is  the  “Old 
Poultrymau’s”  remedy  for  gapes? 

Ans.— A  teaspoouful  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
iu  Ij-fj  pint  of  corn-meal,  fed  as  dough. 

L.  II.,  Louisville,  Ky. — What  is  a  “vege¬ 
table  peach,”  and  how  is  it  to  bo  prepared 
for  cooking? 

Ans.— We  do  not  know.  The  term  “vege¬ 
table  peach'1  is  probaldy  a  localism  which  has 
not  yet  traveled  far  beyond  the  place  in  which 
it  originated. 

F.  II.  /?.,  Perry,  N.  Y.— What  kind  of  an 
evergreen  hedge  will  make  the  best  wind¬ 
break  iu  the  shortest  time? 

Ans. — Well,  we  must  answer  Arbor-vitae. 


DISCUSSION. 

J.  E.  S.,  New  York  City.— In  the  Rural 
of  May  14  it  is  said  that  “the  fear  of  bogus 
butter  has  cut  down  the  butter  bill  oue-half  iu 
many  families.”  It  may  be  so,  but  from  the 
present  outlook  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  fear  of  the  genuine  article  will  in  jure 
the  dairy  business  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
On  the  same  page  from  which  the  above  words 
are  quoted  is  a  column  and  a  half  showing  a 
few  of  the  many  ways  iu  which  milk  and  its 
products  are  rendered  uu  wholesome,  and  an¬ 
other  article  of  like  import  appears  iu  the 
Rural  of  May  7.  About  14  days  ago  25  or  30 
persons  in  the  City  of  New  Y ork  were  made 
very  sick  by  the  use  of  milk  iu  which  no  adul¬ 
teration  could  be  detected,  nor  was  there  any 
adulteration  in  the  ice  cream  which  poisoned 
a  number  of  persons  at  Long  Braueli  last  sea¬ 
son.  Prejudice  aud  pocket  have  made  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  oleomargarine,  which  now  seems 
likely  to  prove  a  boomerang,  for  the  investi¬ 
gations  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  under  the 
unconstitutional  oloomargariue  law  passed  by 
Congress, are  showing  that  the  most  obnoxious 
samples  siezed  (supposed  to  bo  “oleo,")  turn 
out  to  be  genuine  butter.  Indeed  all  facts  and 
evidence  to  date  show  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind  that  there  is  more  danger  lurking  in 
genuine  dairy  products  thau  in  the  much  de¬ 
spised  oleomargarine.  Still  people  of  strong 
prejudices  will  cling  to  the  genuine  article,  no 
matter  how  strongly  it  is  flavored  with  old 
boots,  the  barn  yard  or  the  pig-pen.  They 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  but  I  deny  then- 
right  to  force  their  prejudices  on  o there. 


Destruction  of  Seed  Corn  in  the 
Ground. — We  find  the  following  as  an  origi¬ 
nal  contribution  to  the  N.  E  Homestead.  It 
is  copied,  however,  from  a  late  report  of  the 
Director  (E.  L.  Sturtevaut.)  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex 
periment  Stutiou: 

“Seed  corn,  when  plautod  too  early,  is  often 
destroyed  in  the  ground.  This  destruction 
does  not  come  from  the  cold,  as  often  assumed, 
but  from  other  conditions,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  slow  germination  of  the  seed 
and  a  vitality  which  cannot  endure  Ibis  cir¬ 
cumstance,  aud  also  the  action  of  mold,  which 
grows  rapidly  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
will  suffice  for  the  corn.  It,  therefore,  holds 
good  in  practice  that  to  those  who  plant  early 
the  very  best  of  seeds  is  of  great  importance; 
and  wbul  adds  value  to  this  reflection  is,  so  far 
as  our  data  warrant,  we  can  state  with  con¬ 
siderable  certainty  thnt  early  planted  corn 
will  usually  yield  a  larger  crop  than  will  the 
same  variety  planted  at  a  late  period.” 

No,  the  destruction  of  the  seed  corn  does  not 
come  directly  from  the  cold.  Every  farmer 


knows  that  well-cured  seed-corn  will  stand 
zero  and  lower.  But  it  is  the  cold  that  causes 
the  “slow  germination,”  and  the  “action  of 
mold,  which  grows  rapidly  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature,”  etc.  Dr,  Sturtevaut  might  juntas 
well  inform  us  that  it  isn’t  cold  that  spoils  the 
eggs  under  a  fickle  sitting  hen,  but  the  slow 
development  of  the  embryo  and  a  vitality 
which  can  not  endure  the  circumstance  of  the 
hen’s  leaving  the  eggs  too  long.  As  to  the 
other  statement  that  “curly  planted  corn  will 
usually  yield  a  larger  crop  than  will  the  same 
variety  planted  at  a  late  period,”  our  experi¬ 
ence  teaches  us  that  if  the  weather  succeeding 
the  planting  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  we  cannot  plant  too  early.  It,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  risk.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
“too  scientific  for  anything.” 

Laud  Adulteration.— Iu  au  inquiry  at 
Boston  by  the  legislative  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Health,  atnoug  the  witnesses  on  Wednesday 
was  Charles  H.  North,  who  testified  that  he 
had  been  in  the  pork  packing  business  for 
about  30  years,  and  did  an  annual  business  of 
$5,000,000  or  $0,000,000,  About  one-seventh 
of  his  business  was  in  lard,  and  from  each  hog 
of  the  average  weight  about  30  or  35  pounds 
of  lard  would  be  obtained.  He  thought  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  lard  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  was  adulterated.  These  adulterations 
consisted  of  mutton,  beef  fat,  cotton-seed  oil, 
terra  alba  or  white  earth,  and  greases  of  all 
kinds.  The  effect  of  the  placing  of  these  goods 
on  the  market  was  detrimental  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  pure  goods ;  so  much  so  that 
in  Mr.  North’s  business  alone  thure  was  a  daily 
loss  on  the  lard  product  alone  of  $700,  due  to 
the  manufacture  of  compound  lards.  Then 
another  consequence  of  this  adulteration  was 
that  the  public  obtaiued  impure  food,  aud  the 
general  public  health  was  impaired.  This  loss 
the  consumer  at  the  other  end  was  obliged  to 
stand.  This  impure  lard  came  from  the  West, 
the  major  portion  of  it,  while  some  came  from 
New  Y ork  and  some  from  Philadelphia. 

Nuts. — A.  S.  Fuller  says,  in  Orchard  and 
Garden,  that  his  first  experiments  iu  nut  cul¬ 
ture  in  New  Jersey  were  certainly  discourag¬ 
ing,  but  later  ones  were  exceedingly  promis¬ 
ing,  aud  he  is  now  quite  confident  that  there 
are  foreign  varieties  of  the  chestnut  which 
will  grow  and  thrive  wherever  the  native 
chestnut  is  found;  aud  the  same  is  true  of  fil¬ 
berts  aud  the  European  walnut.  If  we  are  to 
succeed  with  the  pecan,  we  must  obtain  nuts 
from  the  most  northern  localities  where  the 
tree  grows,  and  not  from  Texas  or  other 
Southern  States.  It,  is  quite  true  that  an  occa¬ 
sional  seedling  raised  from  Southern-grown 
nuts  may  prove  hardy  in  the  North,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon  except  for  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States.  The  many  old 
bearing  trees  of  English  walnut  to  be  found 
in  several  of  our  Northern  States  prove  that 
with  the  right  stock  to  begin  with  we  are 
pretty  certain  of  success,  especially  with  trees 
grafted  from  hardy  specimens  and  varieties. 

Treatment  of  W arts.  — Reports  come  from 
Europe  of  several  eases  where  “wens,”  warts 
aud  other  similar  excrescences  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  with  electricity.  The  treat¬ 
ment  mentioned  is  simple  enough.  A  plati¬ 
num  wire  is  fastened  to  the  "weu”  or  wart 
and  connected  with  one  end  of  a  buttery.  The 
patient  takes  the  other  end  of  the  battery  in 
his  hand.  The  strength  of  the  electric  current 
is  then  gradually  increased.  In  the  instances 
on  record  the  excrescences  turned  white  iu  a 
short  time  and  could  then  bo  removed  with 
little  pain  and  no  loss  of  blood.  Many  boys 
aud  young  nieu  are  greatly  troubled  by  the 
appearance  of  warts  on  their  huuds.  Many 
of  them  spend  money  for  so-called  cures  which 
give  but  little  relief.  Most  of  these  warts  are 
sure  to  disappear  before  full  manhood.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  common  practice  of  burn¬ 
ing  and  cutting  should  ever  be  permitted. 
We  have  a  friend  whose  bauds  were  covered 
with  thick,  coarse  warts.  One  night  in  des¬ 
peration,  he  pushed  a  needle  through  the  base 
of  the  largest  one  and  then  held  the  needle  in 
the  llame  of  a  lamp  until  it  was  too  hot  to  en¬ 
dure.  The  wart  came  out  by  the  “roots’ 
with  little  bleeding.  All  the  others  huvesiuce 
disappeared  of  their  own  accord.  Such  heroic 
treatment  is  not  to  be  considered. 

The  American  Cattle  JTrdst.— The 
National  Stockman  secs  iu  this  organization 
all  the  ear-marks  of  a  monstrous  monopoly 
fully  as  obnoxious  ou  many  accounts  as  the 
dressed  beef  monopoly  now  is,  and  probably 
with  much  more  power  to  oppress  and  injure. 
Its  first  objection  is  to  its  great  capital,  $25,- 
000,000,  which  it  thinks  moans  a  corporation 
with  absolutely  dangerous  power.  But  really 
this  is  u  small  capital  compared  with  that  of 
most  other  largo  corporations  and  with  the 
work  it  proposes  to  underlake.  The  Stock- 
man’s  second  objection  is  that  the  l  rust  is  iu 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  all  capitalists,  some  of 
whom  are  already  notorious  for  their  couuec- 


the  tree  with  the  mixture.  Then  replace  the 
dirt.  The  use  of  the  whitewash  is  to  hold  the 
Paris-green,  which  poisons  the  worms  as  soon 
as  they  hatch.  To  the  above  mixture  the 
Rural  would  add  enough  lampblack:  to  make* 
the  wash  a  gray  color  resembling  the  bark, 
and  also  a  small  quantity  of  soap,  which  will 
help  to  retain  the  wash  during  rains . .'. . 

Onk  good  sign  of  the  times,  says  the  Live 
Stock  Indicator,  is  that  a  more  intelligent 
class  of  men  and  women  are  taking  an  inter¬ 
est  in  farms — men  who  read  the  papers  and 
women  who  are  not  averse  to  soiling  their 
hands  in  dish-water,  ladies  by  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation  though  they  be . 

President  Chamberlain,  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  (Ames),  remarks,  iuthe 
Ohio  Farmer,  that  wheu  he  lays  down  a  heavy 
w'oolen  coat,  he  doesn’t  like  to  have  to  lay  a  Lug 
stone  ou  it  to  keep  it  from  blowing  across  a 
40-acre  field  and  lodging  in  a  barbed  wire 
fence!  lie  says  the  gravel  blows  away  from 
the  road ;  that  a  rail  fence  stands  no  chance. 
A  mason  left  some  two  bushels  of  sand  in  a 
heap  near  his  house,  after  a  job  of  plastering, 
and  it  “has  nearly  all  blown  away.” . 

Yotr  can  hardly  keep  your  feet,  in  walking, 
sometimes,  President  Chamberlain  continues. 
“I  have  been  out  for  about  six  hours  a  dayr  for 
three  weeks,  replatting  fields,  systematizing 
and  enlarging,  moving  fences,  making  lanes, 
etc.,  and  I  find  actually  that  the  wind  tires 
me  more  than  the  work,  and  I  work  bard  too.” 

Mr.  Felch  says  that  the  Black  Java  is 
simply  a  Black  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the 
White  Java  a  White  Pljuuouth  Rock.  We 
may  be  able  to  express  some  sort  of  an  opin¬ 
ion  after  we  raise  our  eight  chicks.  But  sup¬ 
pose  they  are  merely  sports  of  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  does  that  make  them,  per  se,  less  or 
more  valuable  l. ......... . 

Take  the  Rural’s  advice  of  two  years  ago 
and  often  repeated,  and  do  not  buy  costly  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  use  on 
land  that  is  uot  already  rich . 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
buue  says: 

•‘The  rosebugs  appear  here  annually  about 
May  IS  and  remain  three  weeks,  devouring 
grape  bloom,  foliage  and  young  shoots,  rasp¬ 
berry  bloom,  yonng  apples,  pic'  plant,  straw¬ 
berry  leaves,  etc,  I  nave  killed  gallons  of 
them  iu  u  half-acre  garden,  so  that  1  had  to 
bury  t  hem  for  sanitary  reasons.  There  is  no 
known  remedy  but  piekiug  or  jarring  them 
into  a  cup  of  kerosene.  They  have  been  here 
for  twenty  years,  steadily  increasing,  and,  I 
think,  spreading,  1  think  I  have  seen  one 
bushel  of  these  beetles  on  one  apple  tree  de¬ 
vouring  the  apples,  and  I  often  get  ten  to 
thirty  of!  a  grape  leaf.” 

It  is  a  pity  this  person  has  not  heal’d  of  the 
Rural’s  remedy  of  spraying  the  infested 
plants  with  Buhach  or  Pyrethrum  water . 

We  should  like  to  have  the  question  an- 
swered  by  those  who  cau  answer  it  from  ex¬ 
perience.  In  what  respects  are  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  superior  to  the  old  Dominiques? . 

The  Poultry  Keeper  says: 

“We  wish  to  say  here  that  the  Dorking  and 
the  Dominick  fowls  are  goiug  to  the  front. 
The  Dorking  is  the  ‘Short-horn’  of  poultry. 
It  is  compact,  close-bodied,  full  ot  breast 
meat,  ami  iu  England  is  the  first  of  all.  For 
the  table,  for  market,  and  for  broilers,  it  has 
no  superior.  It  is  also  above  the  average  as  a 
layer.  Crossed  ou  the  Brahma  the  produce 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Dominick,  which 
is  iu  color  like  a  Plymouth  Rock,  has  a  rose- 
comb,  is  more  active  than  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
amj  is  one  of  the  old-time,  hardy,  reliable 
fowls.  They  are  going  to  have  a  solid  boom." 

And  thus  we  progress . 

The  last  paper  which  the  late  Jean  Baptiste 
Boussiugault  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  the 
senior  member  next  to  the  centenarian 
Chevreul,  was  considered  of  the  highest  scien¬ 
tific’  importance.  He  took  a  quantity  of  sand 
from  Fontainebleau,  and  l>y  successive  wash¬ 
ings  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  pure  silica,  in 
which  he  sowed  some  seed,  which  he  sheltered 
from  all  contact  with  the  air.  When  the  plant 
had  sprung  up  he  removed  it  carefully  aud 
again  washed  the  sand;  the  water  was  found 
to  contain  a  leaven  capable  of  swarming  with 
living  germs  in  favorable  surroundings.  This 
was  an  important  experiment,  for  it.  demon¬ 
strated  the  existence  of  germs  in  any  soil  in 
which  living  vegetation  has  been  developed. 
It  also  furnishes  a  decided  factor  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  relating  to  telluric,  and  paludoan  miasma, 
and  proves  thut  water  which  has  passed 
through  any  soil  is  capable  of  provoking  fer¬ 
mentations  and  the  swarming  of  bacteria  in  a 
given  organism .  . . 

A  PROMINENT  Ontario  farmer  claims  that 
he  has  not  made  any  money  in  four  years. 
The  American  cattle  ranches  prevent  lnm  from 
making  a  profit  off  his  stock,  and  the  wheat 
region  of  Manitoba  can  undersell  him.  There 
is  a  small  margin  on  horses,  barley,  cheese  aud 
butter.  But  the  Ontario  farmers  are  having 
a  hard  time  of  It,  and  the  Toronto  Mail  recom¬ 
mends  t  hem  to  combine  and  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  law  makers  who  seem  bent  upon 
fostering  railroads  aud  great  corporations 
just  at  present . . 


Ptellanfaujs 


tion  with  monopolies.  Again  its  plans  show  that 
immense  profits  to  the  originators  of  the 
scheme  rather  than  protection  to  the  eattle 
industry  Ls  the  object.  The  projectors  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  sell  their  herds,  ranches,  buildiugs 
and  other  “plant1’  to  the  Trust,  at  their  own 
liberal  valuation,  for  certificates  of  the  Trust 
at  one-fourth  of  their  par  value.  Thus,  when 
the  certificates  sell  at  par,  the  originators  will 
receive  .■?)  for  every  25  cents  worth  of  property 
they  invested  at  agenerous  valuation !  Another 
objection  is  that  if  it  benefits  any  stockmen, 
if  must  be  the  ranchmen  only,  and  it  looks  as 
if  it  would  squarely  militate  against  individ¬ 
ual  producers  everywhere,  aud  especially 
against  those  of  the  older  States.  Even  such 
illustrious  cattle  names  as  Routt,  Head,  Stur¬ 
gis,  Lvtle,  Morris  and  others  can  hardly  sugar- 
coat  the  pill  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cattle- 
grovviug  public,  which  is  expected  to  swallow 
it  without  a  grimace. 

Fine  Stock  at  The  Show.— The  color  of 
the  Guernsey’s  milk  and  butter  is  of  the  rich¬ 
est  yellow,  and  the  Weekly  Press  thinks  that 
no  one  with  an  eye  to  dairy  points  c-ould  look 
over  the  entire  lot  as  exhibited  at  the  late  N. 
Y.  Dairy  Show  without  feeling  that  th?  finest 
herd  of  any  considerable  number  of  any 
breed  was  the  Guernseys  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Francis  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  praise  natives  or  “scrubs”  iu  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  finely  bred  animals,  but  every 
one  has  seen  native  cows  that  closely  approach 
the  best  dairy  form.  Every  cow  of  this  kind 
is  n  treasure,  anil  her  heifer  calves,  especially 
if  sired  by  a  full-blooded  bull  ofoueof  the  milk 
breeds,  should  always  be  saved.  The  veteran 
Lewis  F.  Allen,  whose  $7  .veal’s  did  uot  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  going  to  the  show  from  his 
home  near  Buffalo,  has  been  lireeding  a  herd 
from  grade  Short-horn  cows  and  Guernsey 
bulls  until  some  of  his  animals  are  seven- 
eighths  Guernsey  blood.  He  considers  them 
the  bast  dairy  cows  he  has  ever  known.  The 
Press  considers  that  the  most  interesting  spec¬ 
tacle  in  the  show  was  that  presented  by  the  M3 
Jersey  cows  from  the  finest  strains  iu  the 
world  when  they  gathered  iu  the  show  ring  to 
compete  for  the  blue  ribbon  that  was  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  “best  Jersey  cow  over  three  years 
old.”  - 

Norway  Spruce:  Scotch  and  White 
Pines. — The  veteran  Robt.  Douglas  says,  in  the 
above  Journal,  that  the  Norway  Spruce  isono 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  ornamental 
planters.  If  it  is  planted  uuderstaudingly,  it 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  and  can  bo  cut  out  iu  the  future  to 
make  room  for  the  native  trees  that  were 
planted  in  company  with  it  aud  are  then  in 
their  prime,  after  the  Norway  has  outlived  its 
usefulness,  Mr.  Douglas  has  grown  more 
Norway  Spruces  than  any  other  man  in 
America,  and  more  than  all  other  men  in 
America.  Therefore,  a  great  responsibility 
rests  on  him,  and — much  as  he  dislikes  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  print — he  cannot  remain  silent  when 
he  hears  if  recommended  as  a  long-lived  forest 
tree.  In  regard  to  the  Scotch  Pine,  it  will 
not  outgrow  the  White  Piue.  True,  it  will 
outgrow  it  while  quite  young.  So  will  Bank- 
siuna  and  almost  every  one  of  the  scrub  pines, 
so  called;  but  the  White  Piue  soon  overshad¬ 
ows  them  all.  At  five  years  old  the  Scotch  is 
far  ahead  of  the  White:  at  10  the  White  is 
about  even,  at  15  the  Whitt'  is  ahead  and  at  tin 
the  Scotch  is  out  of  the  race,  and  yet  the 
Scotch  is  invaluable  iu  the  West.  No  other 
tree  will  make  a  wind  break  iu  so  short  a 
time.  Neither  the  Norway  Spruce  nor  the 
White  Pine  will  stand  such  exposure  while 
young;  therefore  Mr. Douglas  always  advises 
the  Scotch  Pine  for  the  outside  row  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  ou  an  open  prairie.  Yet 
as  a  long-lived  timber  tree  it  is  an  abject  fail¬ 
ure  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Pres.  Chamberlain,  now  of  Iowa,  shows 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer  that  the  statement  that 
the  last  fanner  has  gone  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Ohio  State  University  is 
untrue . . . . . 

Prop.  Cook  says  that  a  solution  of  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  Paris-green  to  two  pails  of  water 
will  kill  the  striped  cucumber  beetle.  Spray 
the  plants  and  bugs — if  you  can.  Dou’t  make 

it  stronger. . . . . . 

V  writer  in  the  Press  says  that  when  a  man 
insists  that  either  level  culture  or  ridged  cul¬ 
ture  for  corn  is  right  under  all  conditions,  you 
may  be  sure  that  his  prejudices  will  reduce 
his  corn  crop . 

Eli  Minch  states,  iu  the  Farm  and  Garden, 
that  to  keep  borers  out  of  apple  and  peach 
trees  ho  takes  a  bucket  of  common  whitewash 
aud  sifts  in  it  three  or  four  quarts  of  wood 
ashes.  Add  a  tablespoouful  or  two  of  Paris- 
green,  or  three  of  four  of  London-purple, 
enough  fo  color  the  mixture.  Stir  all  the 
materials  thoroughly,  aud  keep  stirring  while 
using.  Then  remove  the  earth  from  the  butt 
of  the  tree  and  whitewash  the  whole  body  of 
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CLEANSED 
\  PURIFIED 
Nand  BEAUTIFIED 

^  C  u  T  1  c  U  Ft  A . 

For  cleansing  purifying  and  beautifying 

i  he  skill  of  children  and  Infants.  ami  curing  tor¬ 
turing.  •llKllgurlug.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
to  the  skin,  scalp  nr,!  blond,  with  loss  or  hair  from  in¬ 
fancy  no  old  age,  the  (  f  i-iccra  REMBPlEsare  Infallible. 

CmcrtiA,  the  great  Stem  Cupb.  and  Ccticcjra  Soap, 
an  exijutelteSklh  BeautiOer,  prepared  from  it.  exter¬ 
nally ,  and  CtfTicCRA  ltKsur.vi._M-  the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
Internally,  uifariuhly  succeed  when  nil  other  remedies 
and  t  he  best  physicians  fail. 

Croce  ra  Kemkdi es  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beautifleis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere  Price,  CmctJR.v,  50c.;  Rfsolvent- 
$1,  Soap.  25e.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
CtiEMicAt.  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
g^“Seud  for  "How  lo  Cure  Skin  Diseases.’* 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  May  23. — "Weather  very 
warm  and  dry.  Have  bad  but  little  rain  for 
three  weeks.  Crops  need  rain  and  if  we  do 
not  have  it  soon,  hay  will  be  a  light  crop,  al¬ 
though  a  splendid  stand.  Wheat  is  beaded 
out  and  there  is  a  splendid  prospect  for  a  full 
crop.  Clover  in  blossom.  Cora  came  up 
nicely  aud  is  mostly  harrowed,  and  replanted 
where  needed,  and  growing  very  fast.  I  j licked 
a  few  ripe  strawberries  to-day,  the  first  I  have 
seen.  Manchester  and  Wilson  are  rusting 
badly  in  some  sections.  We  have  had  very 
heavy  fogs  from  off  the  Bay  for  nearly  a  week 
every  morning  and  night.  This  is  supposed 
to  cause  the  rust.  The  peach  question,  as  us¬ 
ual  at  this  season,  is  the  main  topic  among  the 
growers,  i.  e.,  the  prospect  of  a  crop.  Some 
claim  that  the}*  will  have  but  few,  while  many 
others  say  there  are  one-third  too  many  on  the 
trees.  From  personal  observation  I  think  we 
will  have  about  an  average  crop.  Sweet  po¬ 
tato  plauts  are  being  set  out  by  the  thousands. 
Everyone  has  a  patch  averaging  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre.  Early  potatoes  look  thrifty. 
So  does  the  omnipresent  potato-bug:  hut  we 
have  only  the  hard-shelled  ones  to  deal  with 
yet.  We  have  had  one  or  two  late  frosts,  but 
they  did  but  little  harm.  Times  begin  to 
brighten  up  and  prices  are  better  and  every 
one  that  wants  to  work  can  find  it  if  he  tries. 
A  majority  of  the  farm  hands  are  happy 
Southern  darkeys.  They  can  stand  more  hard¬ 
ship  and  keep  fat  and  happy  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  would  prostrate  a  “white  man." 
The  average  farm  hand  will  do  a  hard  day’s 
work  from  4:30  a.  m.  till  seven  p.  M.,  walk 
from  three  to  ten  miles  to  a  frolic,  or  to  see 
his  girl,  aud  at  what  time  he  gets  back  one 
never  knows,  but  a  good  loud  ring  of  the  farm 
bell  brings  him  up  smiling  and  fresh  in  the 
morning  as  if  he  had  had  the  full  alloted  time 
for  sleep;  theu  he  works  hard  all  day  and  is 
ready  for  the  same  joiification  at  night.  How 
they  stand  it  is  a  mystery  to  us.  On  May  12  a 
convention  of  the  fruit  growers  met  at  Dover. 
N.  J.  and  Maryland  were  also  represented  by 
many  large  growers.  Commission-men  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  aud  other 
cities  were  in  attendance.  The  leadiug  ques¬ 
tion  for  discussion  was  if  the  liasket  or  other 
package  should  go  free  with  the  fruit  when 
sold.  Many  able  speeches  were  made  on  both 
sides,  but  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  ar¬ 
rived  at. 

May  25. — The  weather  changed  yesterday. 
We  had  a  splendid  rain  which  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  growing  crops.  We  have  berries 
enough  for  table  use.  This  section  seems  to  L>e 
full  of  strangers  looking  for  farms,  and  our 
three  real  estate  agents  are  doing  their  best  to 
suit  them  in  locations.  Fresh  fish  are  plenty. 
Trout  sell  at  33  Lj  cents  per  bushel  on  the  shore. 
Eggs,  14c.;  chickens,  old,  10c.;  young,  15c. ; 
butter,  20c.  to  25c.;  corn,  50c.:  wheat.  80c. 

a.  G.  s. 

Michigan. 

Freeland,  Saginaw  Co.,  May  23. — The 
weather  is  delightful,  although  we  have  bad 
some  very  warm  Jays — 92  degrees  in  the 
shade.  Rain  is  needed  very  much;  we  have 
had  only  one  shower  through  May.  Wheat 
looks  good.  Fruit  looks  as  though  there  was 
going  to  he  plenty  of  all  kinds.  .  il  B. 

Wexford  Co.,  May  24.— We  have  had  the 
hottest  May  ever  known  in  the  county,  and 
have  suffered  badly  from  drought  agaiu,  but 
to-day  it  raiued  and  has  given  us  hope  once 
more.  All  crops  promise  finely,  if  we  have 
enough  rain.  Most  fruits  have  stood  the  long 
winter  all  right  and  look  well.  The  farmers 
are  just  learning  the  difference  iu  varieties 
regarding  hardiness,  aud  are  uot  losiug  so 
much  money  as  formerly,  all  of  which  they 
might  have  learned  10  years  ago  by  reading 
the  Rural,  “It  costs  too  much !’’  What  bosh ! 


Skin  and  Scale  preserved  and  beautified 
by  Ccticcra  Medicated  Soap. 
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considering 

EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 

FREL*  PAddresa  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

•  Patentees  and  Soke  Masttf-aci  users/' 

MIDDLE) TOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  Hear  ings.  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

hiccanum,  conn. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  MUDGETT  I  HAY  TEDDER 


WTTIl  IMPROVED  FORK, 

Is  tin*  strongest,  lightest  draft,  and  easiest  working 
Tedder  In  the  marker.  No  breakage  of  forks  or 
springs.  Agents  wanted. 

B.  &  J.  W.  BELCHER, 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


£  - 

Warranted  the  most  perfect  Perce- Feed 
Fertilizer  llaill  in  existence,  semi  for  <*  r. 
color  A.  It.  FAKOI  IMK.  V  i»rU.  » 


Penn*Ylvanlm. 

Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  May  30. — We  had 
a  somewhat  late  spring;  as  a  consequence, 
crops  are  backward.  We  also  had  several 
droughts,  although  of  only  short  duration,  so 
they  did  uot  seriously  injure  crops.  Our  wheat 
crop — an  average  area — does  uot  promise  more 
than  one-half  compared  with  last  year.  Some 
fields  will  yield  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  seed 
sown.  Rye,  however,  may  tie  an  ordinary 
average.  Corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  fairly 
started,  and  looking  rather  flattering,  although 
the  potato  beetle  has  made  its  appearance  and 
in  force.  The  cherry,  peach,  and  a  few  other 
fruits  promise  large  yields.  The  apple  crop 
will  be  short.  Wheat  sells  at  from  90c.  to  81 
per  bushel;  corn,  55e. ;  rye,  50c.;  oats,  82c. ; 
potatoes,  50c.  We  are  having  copious  rains 
of  late— some  very  heavy— accompanied  by 
hail,  although  inflicting  no  serious  injury  to 
crops.  J*  A,  B, 


Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  In  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circular*  apjilv  to 
THE  DANA  WlNDMltJL  CO.. 

ZAIKUAVKH,  HAAS.,  0.  A  A. 


MACHINERY 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  circular  .t  prices. 

a  j.W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  11,  1887. 


We  have  prepared  to  kill  potato  beetles 
this  season  by  thoroughly  mixing  one 
pound  of  pure  Paris-green  with  one  bar¬ 
rel  of  plaster.  An  iron  tooth-rake  and 
shovel  are  used  for  the  purpose.  A  less 
quantity  by  half  would  serve  as  well,  pro¬ 
vided  more  time  were  given  to  the  mix¬ 
ing- 

A  general  rule  is,  in  transplanting 
trees  or  shrubs,  to  cut.  back  the  top  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  roots 
have  sustained  in  the  act  of  removal.  We 
want  all  the  roots  we  can  get  to  insure 
life.  In  deep  cultivation  we  reverse  this. 
We  expect  the  plant  to  grow  more  vigor¬ 
ously  and  to  bear  more  corn  or  potatoes 
because  of  the  cultivation  which  severs 
the  roots. 


On  half  an  acre  of  potatoes,  planted  as 
uniformly  as  possible,  experiments  with 
placing  fertilizers  above  and  below  the 
seed  piece  s  have  been  begun.  In  the  first 
two  rows  the  fertilizer  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  covered  lightly 
with  soil.  The  seed  pieces  were  placed 
upon  this.  In  the  next  two  rows  the  seed 
pieces  were  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  and  covered  first  with  soil,  then 
with  fertilizer.  This  arrangement  and 
alternation  have  been  carried  all  through 
the  field.  The  plants  in  the  rows  with 
the  fertilizer  at  the  bottom  broke  ground 
four  days  before  the  others,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  was  clearly  notice¬ 
able  until  the  first  good  rain.  After  that 
the  other  plants  gained  until  now  they  are 
all  about  even. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Green’s  account,  of 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Harris’s  farm,  we  are  led 
to  remark  upon  his  advocacy  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  strawberry  patches  during  the  bearing 
season.  We  have,  as  we  fancy,  tried 
both  ways  thoroughly  and  repeated¬ 
ly,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  wc  are  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  no  cultivation.  The 
present  season,  as  has  been  before  re¬ 
marked,  has  been  so  dry  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  fields  and  patches  about  U9  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  and  will  not  yield  over 
half  a  crop.  At.  the  Rural  Grounds  there 
are  about  100  different  kinds,  most  of 
which  were  heavily  mulched  late  last  fall 
between  the  plants  and  rows.  The  soil 
has  remained  moist  all  the  while,  few 
weeds  are  to  be  seen  and  the  crop  will  be 
the  largest  ever  raised. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  a  little  experiment  was  tried  at  tlie 
Rural  Grounds  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  sweet  corn. 

The  plot  received  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  of  corn  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  in 
addition  to  which  one  part  received  at 
the  rate  of  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  the  acre. 

No  difference  in  favor  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  thus  far  appears.  The  corn  was 
planted  April  22,  and  the  nitrate  applied 
April  25,  before  the  seed  had  sprouted. 

No  matter  how  much  farm  manure 
there  may  be  in  the  soil,  we  are  told  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  enough  avail¬ 
able  nitrogen  to  satisfy  the  new  plant  in 
the  cold,  early  seusi  n  before  nitrification 
commences.  Therefore,  “let  us  give  ni¬ 
trogen  which  the  plant  may  use  at  once 
and  in  this  way  advance  the  crop  for  the 
earliest  market.” 

We  merely  state  the  case  as  it  is.  The 
season  has  been  warm,  though  somewhat 
dry.  Though  there  is  as  yet  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  favor  of  the  nitrogen  part  of 
the  plot,  it  may  give  us  the  first  ears  of 
corn. 


If  we  were  raising  pansies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  the  seeds,  we  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  fix,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  the 
best  strains  so  blotched  aud  marked  as  to 
make  names  something  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  appropriate  :  Idiot,  Comedian,  Tra¬ 
gedian,  Melancholy,  Satirist,  Garrulous, 
Gossip,  Sanctimonious,  Clown,  Parson, 
The  Village  Maid,  The  Small  Boy,  Dude, 
Humorist,  Old  Maid,  Old  Bachelor,  Be¬ 
fore  Marriage,  After  Marriage,  Youth, 
Old  Age,  Conceit,  Modesty,  Tramp, Auto 
crat,  etc.,  etc.  We  should  have  typical 
illustrations  drawn,  engraved  and  dis¬ 
tributed  and  then - we  should  expect 


to  make  our  fortune.  This  grand  idea  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  our  enterprising 
seedsmen.  Seriously,  there  is  something 
in  it.  We  have  bceu  studying  our  beau¬ 
tiful  pansies,  made  so  by  good  selections 
of  seeds,  rich  soil  aud  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  many-colored  faces  certainly  wear 
expressions  of  sadness,  gaiety,  etc.,  which 
by  the  carcfullest  selections  through  sev¬ 
eral  generations  might  be  so  preserved  as 
to  render  the  characteristic  name  men¬ 
tioned  above  suggestive  and  appropriate. 


It  appears  that,  a  Grange  in  California 
set  apart  a  Decoration  Day.  The  graves 
of  departed  members  of  the  order  were 
decorated  with  flowers  and  appropriate 
ceremonies  were  held.  This  beautiful 
custom  might  well  be  carried  into  many 
other  organizations.  In  many  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns  it  is  customary  to  find  almost 
all  the  graves  in  the  churchyards  covered 
with  flowers  on  the  National  Memorial 
Day.  The  beautiful  ceremony  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has  so  im¬ 
pressed  itself  upon  those  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  it  that  many  a  grave  is  neatly 
trimmed  and  decorated, that  would  other¬ 
wise  lie  in  neglect.  Why  should  not  the 
Grange,  why  should  not  any  good  and 
true  organization  honor  its  dead  in  this 
way?  There  will  alw'ays  be  those  who 
ask — what  good  will  it  do?  What  is  the 
use  of  it?  Why  go  to  all  this  expense 
and  trouble?  Argument  is  wasted  upon 
such  people.  They  may  be  forced  to  wait 
till  they  themselves  have  graves  to  care 
for  before  they  can  understand.  We  hope 
this  Grange  Decoration  Day  will  become 
universal.  We  would  suggest  that  until 
it  is  fully  established,  the  various  Granges 
take  advantage  of  our  National  Memorial 
day  to  mark  the  graves  of  their  brothers. 

■  —  *  » »  — 

A  GOOD  HOBBY. 

A  friendly  correspondent  writes  to 
tell  us  that  the  Rural’s  claim  that,  it  was 
the  first  to  advocate  level  cultivation  is  a 
mistake.  But  we  have  never  dreamed  of 
making  such  a  claim.  Neither  has  the 
claim  been  made  that  ■we  were  the  first  t.o 
advocate  broadcast,  fertilizing  or  shallow 
cultivation.  What  we  have  claimed  and 
do  claim  is  that  the  Rural  was  the  first 
to  advocate  for  corn  culture  all  three  com¬ 
bined  into  one  method;  while  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  either  separately  over  the  vmal 
practice  of  hilling  up,  bill  manuring  or 
plowing  under  the  manure,  and  deep  culti¬ 
vation, have  by  this  advocacy  become  more 
generally  recognized.  Above  all  things,  it. 
is  essential  that,  a  man  who  would  arrive 
at  trustworthy  conclusions  should  beware 
lest  any  cherished  theory  lie  permit¬ 
ted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  full  recogni¬ 
tion  of  results  which  are  precisely  oppo¬ 
site  to  what  he  wou’d  wish  them  to  be. 
He  may  ride  a  hobby — bobbies  arc  good 
— ever  so  hard,  but  he  must  be  ready  to 
change  his  course  whenever  he  finds  he  is 
«n  the  wrong  track,  or  to  give  it  up  en¬ 
tirely  if  the  hobby  is  at  fault.  We  have 
been  experimenting  with  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  for  13  years.  Our  first  innovation 
was  level  cultivation;  our  second  shallow 
cultivation;  our  third  surface,  broadcast 
fertilizing.  The  reasons  for  these,  which 
need  not  now  be  repeated,  seemed  sound, 
and  our  practice  has  proven  them  to  be, 
if  judged  in  the  light  of  our  own  exponent. 
When  We  speak  of  this  system,  it  is  not. 
supposed  that  modifications  may  not  be 
made  to  suit  unusual  or  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  In  a  drenching  wet  season,  quite 
likely  of  two  fields,  one  cultivated  fiat, 
the  other  hilled  up,  the  latter  might  yield 
more.  Under  the  very  same  conditions, 
deeper  cultivation  might  well  serve  to 
check  the  over-luxurious  growth  of 
leaves,  stalks  or  vines.  We  are  not  to 
consider  exceptional  cases  in  the  general 
advocacy  of  a  sound  rule.  The  man  that 
lives  in  the  moist  valley  will  need  to  farm 
somewhat  differently  from  the  man  on  the 
hill.  The  one  may  be  praying  for  dry 
weather,  the  other  for  rain.  But  the  rule 
is,  whether  the  land  lie  clayey  or  sandy, 
that  crops  suffer,  one  season  with  another, 
more  from  the  need  of  water  than  from 
too  much;  that  plants  suffer  more  from 
too  few  than  from  too  many  roots;  that 
the  plant-food  of  fertilizers  or  of  manure 
remains  where  it  is,  or  goes  down  rather 
than  coincs  up. 

Acting  upon  this  theory,  we  have 
raised  larger  crops  of  corn  aud  potatoes 
than  we  raised  previously,  and  have 
therefore  commended  it  to  our  readers  as 
the  Rural’h  method,  because  wo  are  not 
aware  that  it  was  previously  practiced  by 
any  one. 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  CATTLE 
PLAGUE. 


Last  Thursday  a  dairy  herd  of  200  cows 
were  all  slaughtered  at  Somers,  Westches¬ 


ter  County,  N.  Y.,  and  their  carcasses 
burned.  The  barns  and  stables  where  the 
animals  were  housed  were  also  condemned 
to  the  flames.  The  cattle  belonged  to 
Mr.  Edwaid  Brady,  and  after  a  careful 
examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  Dairy  Commission,  it  was  found 
that  “nearly  every  cow  was  affected  with 
contagious  plcuro-pneumonia.”  The 
animals  were  appraised,  and  $12,000  were 
awarded  to  the  owner  as  their  value  under 
the  law  regulating  the  appraisement  of 
infected  stock.  The  entire  county  has 
been  strictly  quarantined  until  the  scourge 
abates.  A  few  years  ago  the  great  cause 
of  fear  among  the  cattle  interests  of  the 
country  was  that  the  plague  would  bo 
carried  to  the  West,  from  the  seaboard 
States;  it.  is  believed  that  in  the  present 
case  the  disease  was  brought  from  the 
West  by  cows  which  Mr.  Brady  bought 
there  sonic  time  ago. 

After  the  publication  of  the  late  order 
of  Commissioner  Col  man  quarantining 
Cook  County,  Ill.,  the  cattle  dealers  of 
Chicago  were  greatly  disturbed,  as  the 
order  could  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
the  shipment  from  that  point  of  cattle  in 
transit  through  the  stockyards  as  well  as 
of  those  from  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  This  would  seriously  affect  the  traffic 
of  all  the  railroads  centering  there,  tem¬ 
porarily  ruin  the  vast  cattle  trade  of 
the  city,  and  divert  nearly  all  of  it 
to  other  places,  from  which  it  might 
be  hard  to  recover  it  after  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  plague  in  Cook  County. 
Iu  their  fright,  the  cattle  dealers,  to  whose 
persistent  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  anywhere  iu  the  country,  and  vo¬ 
ciferous  opposition  to  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  legislation  providing  for  its  sup¬ 
pression,  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
West  is  chiefly  due,  deluged  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  with  expostulating  telegrams  ask¬ 
ing  for  explanations  and  modifications. 
In  reply  to  their  appeals,  cattle  in  transit 
through  the  stockyards  are  excepted  from 
the  order;  but  no  cattle  are  permitted  to 
be  brought  into  the  yards  from  the  rest 
of  the  county.  While  the  Illinois  Live 
Stock  Commissioners  are  amicably  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the 
disease  about  Chicago,  no  adequate  State 
legislation  lias  yet  been  passed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  Commissioner  Colman  strongly 
urges  early  action  in  the  matter.  The 
Legislature  appears  to  be  frightened  at 
the  great  cost,  of  the  work;  but  the  Com¬ 
mission  reminds  it  that  the  existence  of 
the  plague  has  already  cost  more  to  the 
cattle  interests  of  the  State  than  the  en¬ 
tire  expense  of  suppressing  it;  that  the 
General  Government,  has  already  contribu¬ 
ted  over  $25,000  of  flic  outlay,  and  is  now 
paying  most  of  the  expenses;  and  that,  it 
is  ready  to  pay  the  whole  out  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  of  $500,000,  when 
suitable  laws  have  been  passed, 

With  a  single  other  exception,  all  the 
infected  States  have  already  passed  such 
laws.  Of  these  the  most  stringent  and 
effective  are  those  just  passed  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  relate  not  only  to  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  but  also  to  farcy  and  gland¬ 
ers  among  horses,  and  “to  any  other  infec¬ 
tious  or  contagious  disease”  among  live 
stock.  The  inspectors  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  are  author¬ 
ized  to  enter  premises,  and  call  on  consta¬ 
bles,  sheriffs  and  peace  officers  to  sup¬ 
port  their  measures.  Boards  of  Health 
in  cities  and  towns  must  isolate  diseased 
animals,  and  the  expense  must  be  paid 
by  the  cities  and  towns;  but  the  State 
will  refund  four-fifths.  Health  officers 
may  prohibit  or  regulate  the  movements 
of  cattle.  Persons  violating  the  regula¬ 
tions,  and  those  who  have  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  existence  of  contagious  disease 
and  conceal  it  from  the  authorities,  arc 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  or  a  year’s  impris¬ 
onment.  A  city  or  town  whose  officers 
neglect,  to  investigate  and  report  to  the. 
Cattle  Coramissioners’cases  of  pieuro-pneu- 
monin,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  a  day 
during  such  neglect.  The  Commissioners 
may  cause  diseased  and  exposed  animals 
to  he  appraised  and  slaughtered;  but 
there  shall  be  no  appraisal  where  they  arc 
satisfied  the  disease  was  contracted  through 
inattention  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
owners*  nor  shall  any  appraisal  be  made 
in  cases  of  glanders  in  horses,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  killing  aud  burying  infected  an¬ 
imals  may  be  paid.  The  Commissioners 
have  power  to  examine  witnesses  under 
oath.  Animals  corning  into  the  Slate 
may  be  quarantined  as  long  as  the  public 
safety  may  require.  When  animals  exposed 
to  contagion  are  killed  for  market,  if  the 
meat  on  inspection  is  found  wholesome, 
it  may  be  sold  for  food.  There  are  several 
other  drastic  provisions,  and  the  law  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  model  one  as  likely  to  compel 
the  speedy  extermination  of  the'plague. 

Less'than  a  year  ago,  and  for  several 


years  previously,  the  air  was  thick  with 
the  protests,  inuendoes  and  accusations 
of  men  who  denied  the  existence  of  con¬ 
tagious  plcuro-pneumonia  in  this  country 
or  who  minimized  the  danger  from  it. 
They  loudly  objected  to  any  outlay  to  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  investigating,  restricting 
or  suppressing  the  disease.  Now  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  gpent  every  week  by 
the  State,  and  National  Governments  in 
their  efforts  to  confine  the  plague  to  narrow 
limits  and  stamp  it  out  therein;  cattle 
trnffic  in  large  areas  in  different,  parts  of 
the  country  is  officially  hampered  or  pre¬ 
vented  altogether;  the  cattle  trade  between 
a  number  of  the  States  is  greatly  delayed 
and  impeded  by  the  State  authorities,  all 
on  account  of  their  action  against  this  dis¬ 
ease,  yet  the  clamorous  objectors  of  a  few 
montlis  ago  are  silent,  Wby? 


brevities. 


Read  Dr.  Hoskins’s  article  on  malaria. 

May  31.  First  ripe  strawberries  from  Iron¬ 
clad. 

Xanthockras  sorbifolia — see  first  page.  It 
is  a  tine  shrub. 

We  have  never  before  seen  so  many  white 
corn  plants.  Counting  tho  number  in  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre,  it  was  estimated  that  there 
must  be  over  1,000  to  the  acre.  IV lint  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  more  of  these  albinos  one 
season  than  another? 

A  Fine  rain  last  week  insured  a  full  crop  of 
strawberries  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  A  heavy 
mulch  between  the  rows  had  carried  them 
through  the  drought,  while  patches  not  so 
treated  had  suffered  irreparably.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  full  crop  of  grapes  and  nil  other 
small  fruit,  was  never  better. 

La st year  we  called  attention  to  an  improv¬ 
ed  hot-bed  in  use  at  the  Micbigau  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College.  The  heat  was  furnished  by  means 
of  iron  pipes  filled  with  steam  or  hot  water. 
Prof.  Bailey  writes  that  it  is  now  transformed 
into  a  forcing  house,  which  works  well.  It 
was  a  success  as  a  hot-bed,  and  paid  well. 

Emmons  Pond’s  art  icle  on  Hunmor  boarders 
is  sensible.  This  is  a  case  where  the  fanner 
will  do  well  to  put  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  Ls 
“good  enough”  under  lock  and  key  and  study 
the  ideas  of  bis  guests.  We  hope  to  present 
the  city  boarder  side  of  the  question  soon. 
Those  who  pay  for  the  board  know  what  they 
want. 

Many  farmers  use  far  more  Paris  green  or 
London-purple,  tbau  is  required  to  kill  potato 
beetles.  They  aim  to  use  asinueh  poison  with 
the  plaster  as  can  be  used  without  injury  to 
the  vines.  They  should  aim  to  use  as  little 
poison  as  will  kill  the  beet  tee  or  grubs,  and  this 
can  lie  done  only  by  Lhnnnujhty  moving  with 
the  plaster! 

The  25tli  anniversary  of  the  Congressional 
endowment  of  agricultural  colleges  will  bo 
well  celebrated  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  this  yc  ar.  Commencement  week 
will  he  made  unusually  interesting.  Among 
Other  speakers.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Colman  and  President  Chas.  Kendall  Adams, 
of  Cornell,  are  announced.  The  memorativo 
exercises,  to  be  held  June  21,  will  be  of  great 
interest. 

Tnic  now  strawberry  “Gold”  is  not  of  strong 
growth  after  the  second  season.  Augur’s  87 
passed  the  winter  fairly.  Dewey  is  a  weak 
grower.  The  following  new  varieties  are  the 
most  vigorous  of  our  strawberries  at  the  pres¬ 
ent.  time:  Ontario,  Belmont,  Alley  No.’s  1 
and  4.  Davis,  Augur’s  new  seedling  (not 
named),  Bubach’s  No.  5,  (all  of  ISHiii;  Hilton, 
Mammoth  Beauty,  Queen  of  the  Peninsula, 
Gardener’s  Colossal,  Augur's  No.  87  of  1885. 

Many  of  the  papers  are  discussing  tho 
huckleberry  plantation  at  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  VVe  have  seen  some  won¬ 
derful  reports  of  its  success.  Prof.  Bailey  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it.  was  only  set  this  Spring  and 
nothing  definite  can  be  said  about  it  yet.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  tho  huckleberry  are  eagerly 
called  for.  This  fruit  ranks  with  tho  straw¬ 
berry  in  importance  in  many  parts  of  tho 
country.  If  the  fruit  could  bo  enlarged  and 
improved  as  other  fruits  have  been,  there 
would  be  a  great  “boom”  in  its  culture. 

Just  at.  this  time  the  ensilage  question  is  at¬ 
tracting  great  attention  at  the  West.  The 
construction  of  silos  is  a  timely  and  important 
topic.  Much  good  silage  has  been  spoiled  by 
improper  packing.  John  Gould,  who  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  one  of  our  best  authorities  on 
this  subject,  writes  u«  that,  he  has  hard  work 
to  decide  whether  to  plaster  or  brick  his  new 
silo.  Bricking  scorns  the  best.  Many  new 
silos  are  being  built  near  him,  but  few,  if  uny, 
will  be  built  of  stone.  We  are  preparing  an 
article  on  silo  construction, which  promises  to 
be  very  complete. 

The  White-flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus 
florida)  is  not  often  given  the  position  and 
care  which  arc  necessary  to  show  the  full 
beautV  of  this  odd  and  pretty  little  t  ree.  We 
see  it  in  the  woods  and  admire  its  white  flow¬ 
ers  in  early  May;  but  tho  tree  is  always 
scraggy,  and  one  is  not.  tempted  to  have  it  in 
his  home  grounds.  But  if  we  select  young, 
small  trees,  and  plant,  them  In  good  soil,  it 
forms  a  close  umbrella  head  of  foliage  that  in 
the  fall  pleases  as  well  as  the  sassafras  or 
liquid-ambar.  with  its  varied  hues.  Those  who 
have  admired  the  blossoms  iu  spring  while 
wandering  in  the  woods,  may  have  noticed  that 
t  hey  sometimes  vary  iu  color  towards  pink. 
About  111  years  ago,  Mr.  Ravonel  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  rliscoverd  a  tree  bearing  red  or  pink  flow¬ 
ers.  We  have  now  a  flower  before  us,  received 
from  tho  Klssena  Nursery  of  Flushing,  L.  I  , 
which  is  of  the  same  shade  of  clear  pink.  It 
strikes  us  that  two  of  those  Flowering  Dog¬ 
woods,  the  oue  hearing  red  and  the  other 
white  flowers,  would  make  a  charming  con¬ 
trast.  What  we  call  tho  flowers  are  really 
four-leaved  involucres — the  real  flowers  being 
in  the  centcrfcof  these,  forming'an  inconspic¬ 
uous  little  umbel. 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-VOBKf  ft. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  natural  function  of  the  corn  plant  is  to 
produce  corn,  and  if  deprived  of  this  function 
by  crowding,  it  fails  to  draw  to  itself  the  most 
valuable  contituents  of  the  plant,  viz.,  starch 
and  sugar.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  late  planting,  although  I  have  seen  a 


that  the  bunches  of  grapes  were  gradually 
being  eaten  up,  I  began  to  watch  all  day,  rea¬ 
soning  that  the  bees  after  sucking  those  dry 
which  were  open  at  10  a.  m.,  would  tear  open 
others,  and  I  wished  if  possible  to  detect  them 
at  it.  After  watching  all  the  forenoon  I  be- 


PteaUattcmte  -MmtitfiniL 


Experience  in  Hybridizing  Plants.— 
Almost  every  one  who  gives  directions  about 
hybridizing  says  the  anthers  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  and  the  pol¬ 
len  applied  to  the  stigma  with  a  brush;  also 
that  the  flower  should  be  visited  two  or  three 
times  and  more  pollen  applied.  I  long  ago 
discarded  scissors  and  brush,  my  tweezers 
being  quite  as  bandy  as  the  scissors;  and  when 
I  used  the  brush,  and  after  having  used  one 
sort  of  pollen,  wished  to  use  another,  I  never 
could  feel  quite  sure  that  some  grains  of  the 
former  sort  did  not  still  adhere  to  the  brush, 
try  as  I  might  to  get  it  all  off,  so  I  discarded 
the  brush  almost  as  soon  as  I  used  it,  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  pollen  by  taking  an  opened  anther 
with  my  tweezers  and  applying  it  to  the  stig¬ 
ma.  As  a  rule,  I  do  not  visit  a  flower  oftener 
than  once,  for  I  discovered,  last  spring,  while 
working  upon  plums  and  cherries,  that  if  I 
lightly  tapped  the  stigma  with  the  tweezers 
the  glands  containing  the  viscid  iluid  were 
broken  and  the  stigma  was  at  once  viseicated 
and  would  hold  the  pollen.  I  worked  in  this 
way  last  year  and  in  not  a  single  Instance  did 
fruit  fail  to  set,  though  some  dropped  after 
growing  awhile.  In  former  years  when  I  did 
not  tap  the  stigma  or  visit  the  flower  more 
than  once,  my  successes  were  the  exception. 
A  finish  might  be  used  to  agitate  the  stigmas 
on  such  fruits  as  have  numerous  stigmas,  like 
the  raspberry  and  strawberry. 

Vermont.  J.  t.  macomber. 

Home  Rural  Premiums.— I  have  got  rid  of 
the  job  of  mowi  ig  the  lawn  with  the  scythe, 
and  now  the  children  can  mow  it  with  the 
lawn-mower  obtained  from  the  Rural.  It  is 
just  as  good  as  it  is  pretty— never  saw  any¬ 
thing  cut  nicer.  The  fruit  drier,  which  we 
also  got,  we  have  had  no  chance  to  use  yet, 
but  soon  will.  The  drill  came  just  in  time  to 
put  in  part  of  my  spring  grain.  I  had  a  little 
accident  with  it  the  first,  time  I  used  it.  I  was 
sowing  large  peas  with  it  and  broke  some  of 
the  cogs  out  of  some  small  cog  wheels,  but  in 
lass  than  three  days  I  hail  the  wheels  replaced 
from  the  factory  free  of  charge.  The  drill  is 
first-class  in  every  respect,  anil  I  do  not  see 
how  you  cun  give  a  premium  like  that  for  so 
few  subscribers.  henry  beythan. 

Freeland,  Mich. 

Scabby  Potatoes.— That  potatoes  are  often 
scabby  when  there  are  no  myriapods  in  the 
soil  is  certain.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
the  direct  cause  is  fungoid.  Fossihly  an  abra¬ 
sion  may  cause  the  fungous  attack.  If  so,  then 
the  presence  of  the  lulus,  or  common  thous¬ 
and-logged  worms,  might  induce  tho  attack 
and  lead  indirectly  to  the  deformity.  That 
the  myriapods  are  necessary  to  scab  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  mistake.  J.  C. 

farm 

SOILING  CROPS. 

I  regard  soiling  as  valuable  as  an  adjunct 
to  pasturage  and  consider  it  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  of  feeding  stock,  and  especially 
milch  cows.  If  these  can  have  a  small  night 
pasture  and  be  stabled  in  a  cool  building  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
green  food,  they  will  do  much  better  than 
when  in  the  best  pasture,  exposed  to  beat  and 
flies.  1  am  unable  to  give  definite  figures  in 
regard  to  how  many  cows  can  be  kept  upon  an 
acre,  or  just  how  much  it  costs,  never  having 
used  the  soiling  system  exclusively;  but  I  will 
say,  emphatically,  that  it  pays.  Tho  chief 
points  of  advantage  are,  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  that  can  be  kept;  the  fact  that 
one  can  nearly  always  control  a  steady  supply 
of  green  forage,  whereas  pastures  so  often  dry 
up,  almost  hopelessly  destroying  their  useful¬ 
ness  for  a  season.  Of  course,  the  amount  of 
labor  required  is  increased,  but  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  in  products. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  succession 
as  a  good  one:  1,  early-sown  fall  rye;  2, 
Orchard  Grass;  8,  clover;  4,  peas  and  oats;  5, 
corn;  (!,  Hungarian  Grass  or  millet.  Theso 
are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be 
cut.  Rye  can  be  cut  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
Before  June  l,  Orchard  Grass  is  tit  for  the 
scythe.  Then  come  clover,  peas,  oats  and 
corn  in  regular  order.  On  the  ground  from 
which  tho  ryo  is  cut,  fodder  corn  may  be 
planted.  From  tho  oat  and  pea  ground  a  crop 
of  Hungarian  (Irass  or  millet  may  be  cut, 
thus  giving  two  crops  iu  the  same  season  from 
each  piece  of  land. 

1  would  uot  recommend  sowing  fodder  corn 
broadcast,  nor  cutting  it  early.  Plaut  in 
drills  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly.  Don’t  plant^too  thickly. 


good  growth  of  stalks  from  corn  planted  as 
late  as  July  1st;  but  to  my  mind  they  were 
not  very  rich  food — mostly  water. 

The  above  is  one  succession.  It  may  be  va¬ 
ried,  or  some  may  find  an  entirely  better  one, 
but  I  think  this  will  be  found  good  and  prac¬ 
ticable,  to  say  the  least.  e.  a.  fuller. 

Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SOILING  PROBLEMS. 

We  have  never  tried  soiling  to  any  extent, 
as  we  have  a  large  amount  of  laud  fitted  only 
for  pasture.  A  good  rotation  for  soiling  would 
be,  winter  rye  to  begin  with  in  April:  then 
oats,  or  spring  rye;  clover  (red),  Hungarian 
Grass  and  corn.  Sown  at  proper  intervals, 
these  would  give  almost  or  quite  a  constant 
supply  of  green  forage  here.  We  grow  from 
15  to  18  tons  of  fodder  corn  per  acre — this  is 
actual  weight,  not  a  guess  or  an  estimate 
made  from  the  produce  of  a  measured  rod. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  reach  the  80,  40, 
or  50  tons  per  acre  that  are  sometimes  report¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  sown  from  June  1  to  July  1. 
We  usually  sow  about  June  15.  We  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  silage  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
our  cattle  foods.  s.  Johnson. 

Agl.  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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BEES  EATING  GRAPES. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  in 
the  bee  papers  and  elsewhere  relative  to  bees 
eating  grapes,  the  bee-keepers  insisting  that 
bees  do  not  attack  sound  grapes,  some  going 
so  far  as  to  claim  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
bee,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  its 
mouth,  to  bite  iutoa  sound  grape,  while  many 
grape  growers  claim  that  bees  do  bite  into  and 
devour  sound  grapes.  In  this  the  latter  are 
uphold  by  the  late  decision  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  a  jury  who  decided  against  the  bees 
in  that  “bees  and  grapes’’  lawsuit.  However, 
as  this  case  has  been  appealed  by  the  bee¬ 
keepers,  it  may  be  decided  differently  at  the 
next  trial,  when  the  necessary  proof  is  fully 
brought  in.  I  um  not  among  the  number  who 
claim  that  a  bee  cannot  bite  into  a  sound 
grajie,  for  I  see  no  reason  why  an  insect  which 
can  so  gnaw  as  to  enlarge  the  entrance  to  its 
hive  made  of  solid  wood,  or  bite  holes  through 
cottou  cloth  and  other  fabrics,  could  uot  do  so 
if  it  was  intent  on  such  a  procedure;  but  I  do 
claim  that  the  bee  never  does  bite  into  a  sound 
grape  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  never 
made  to  bite  into  even  the  most  delicate  flow¬ 
er  to  get  sweets,  anil  that  all  openings  made  in 
grapes,  peaches,  pears  aud  plums  cau  be 
traced  to  other  sources. 

Among  the  beehives  in  my  apiary  ore  many 
choice  varieties  of  grapes  which  were  never 
worked  upon  by  the  bees  to  auy  extent  until 
last  season,  at  which  time  the  vines  of  certain 
kinds  were  literally  swarming  with  bees.  Tho 
kiuds  most  injured  were  the  Lady  and  Beliuda 
among  the  white;  the  Salem  and  Agawam 
among  the  red,  and  the  Worden  amoug  the 
black.  On  a  careful  examination,  I  found 
that  the  trouble  with  the  Worden  and  Belinda 
came  from  their  cracking  open;  but  for  a 
time  the  work  on  the  others  baffled  me,  for  it 
was  not  until  I  had  nearly  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  bees  were  the  real  offenders  that  1 
discovered  the  truth  in  the  case.  How  I  knew 
that  the  two  abovu-uamed  kinds  cracked  open 
was  that  I  fouud  scores  of  them  so  cracked 
early  on  dewy  mornings,  before  tho  bees  had 
touched  them,  while  the  rupture  was  yet 
fresh,  giving  these  a  very  different  appear¬ 
ance  from  that  of  those  worked  upou  by  the 
bees  tho  day  before.  If  I  had  uot  examined 
them  thus  early,  I  should  uot  have  detected 
the  cause,  for  by  10  o'clock  the  bees  were  so 
thick  ou  them  that  I  could  see  no  difference 
between  the  old  and  newly  cracked  ones. 
But  when  l  came  to  apply  the  crack  lug  test 
to  the  rest  of  the  grapes  it  failed  io  reveal 
that  such  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  1  ex¬ 
amined  the  bunches  of  grapes  very  carefully 
in  early  morning,  but  fouud  all  sound,  except 
those  worked  upon  previously,  anil  again  at 
10  o’clock  I  watched  the  same  bunches  and 
could  not  discover  anything  different,  except 
that  bees  were  all  over  them,  sucking  at  tho 
ruptured  ones  which  I  had  marked  iu  the 
morning,  while  on  the  next  morning  I  found 
that  many  more  of  the  grapes  had  beeu 
worked  upon  after  my  10-o’clock  examination. 
I  expected,  of  course,  if  the  bees  were  the 
offenders  that,  they  would  tear  the  grapes  open 
wheu  they  first  came  on  them,  while  they 
were  hungry,  so  did  not  watch  iu  the  after¬ 
noon. 

After  finding  that  there  was  no  mistake  in 


came  almost  discouraged;  but  at  about  Ip.  m., 

I  saw  on  a  bunch  of  grapes  a  stinging  wasp 
such  as  build  paper  nests  in  nooks  and  cran¬ 
nies  about  our  buildings,  In  a  moment  more 
I  saw  this  wasp  bite  a  triangular  piece  of  skin 
out  of  a  sound  grape,  and  go  to  sucking  the 
juice  from  it.  The  bees  now  tried  to  get  at 
the  ruptured  place,  but  the  wasp  kept  them 
away  with  its  feet  so  that  m  no  case  did  I  see 
a  wasp  and  the  bees  getting  juice  from  the 
same  grajie.  I  soon  saw  more  wasps,  so  that 
by  two  o’clock  1  judged  that  at  least  100 
grapes  had  been  opened  on  a  single  vine.  At 
about  three  o’clock  all  the  wasps  had  gone, 
and  the  bees  were  having  a  good  time  at  the 
grapes  which  the  wasps  had  raptured,  but  in 
not  a  single  instance  could  I  detecta  bee  open¬ 
ing  a  grape,  although  the  bees  ran  frantically 
over  the  grapes  in  search  of  places  from  which 
to  get  the  juice. 

Later  on  I  detected  the  work  of  mice  on  one 
vine  which  stood  near  a  pile  of  rubbish,  the 
mice  seeming  not  only  to  like  the  sweet  juice 
of  the  Agawam  grape,  but  the  seeds  as  well. 
It  was  easy  to  tell  the  work  of  the  mice,  for 
they  tore  open  nearly  every  grape  of  the 
bunch  worked  upon.  This  gave  the  bees  a 
fine  chance  on  such  bunches  the  next  day. 
Thus  after  carefully  watching  all  fruits 
worked  upon  by  the  bees,  anil  in  these  cases  of 
the  grapes  nearly  deciding  against  these  indus¬ 
trious  insects,  I  wish  to  place  it  upon  record 
that,  so  far,  I  have  found  the  bee  innocent, 
and  do  not  believe  a  bee  ever  attacked  sound 
fruit, although  I  allow  that  it  could  do  so,  if  it 
had  been  ordained  that  it  should  thus  get  its 
living.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  plain 
to  all  that  the  bee  was  created  for  the  fertili¬ 
zation  of  flowers,  and  that  the  honey  was 
placed  in  there  to  attract  the  bees  for  that  sole 
purpose;  for  all  trees  and  plants  capable  of 
self-fertilization  secrete  no  honey,  as  all  will 
find  if  they  give  the  subject  close  attention. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  H.  doolittle. 
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“J.  S.  Fine  &  Co.,”  who  lately  fled  to  Cana¬ 
da  from  Chicago  just  as  “he”  was  about  to  be 
arrested  for  fra  ml,  practiced  a  somewhat  ori¬ 
ginal  swindle,  which  is  sure  to  be  imitated  by 
other  rogues.  The  whole  concern  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  man  who  called  himself  J.  S.  Fine. 
He  advertised,  mostly  by  circulars  sent 
through  the  malls, as  if  the  concern  were  doing 
a  large  business  at  a  store  on  State  Street; 
but  really  there  was  no  such  store,  the  fellow 
receiving  his  letters  at  the  post-office  and  hir¬ 
ing  a  room  at  a  third-rate  hotel.  His  circu¬ 
lars  asked  for  agents  for  the  sale  of  ladies 
underwear,  and  knicknaoks  anil  trinkets  for 
ladies’  use.  The  great  advantages  which  the 
self-constituted  agents  would  receive  were 
glowingly  set  forth,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
a  generous  commission  of  40  per  cent. ,  which 
they  were  to  be  allowed  on  the  pnees  of  all 
the  goods  they  might  sell,  together  with  a 
splendid,  gilt-edged  ehromo.  The  goods  were 
to  be  sent  to  agents  in  #200  lots,  fully  insured, 
aud  no  security  was  to  be  required  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  price,  less  the  40  per  cent, 
commission.  As  a  condition  essential  to  se¬ 
curing  these  marvelously  favorable  terms, 
each  would-be  agent  was  required  to  send 
iu  the  amount  of  the  premium  to  be 
paid  on  the  insurance  of  the  goods. 
This  would  amount  to  #5  apiece  where  the 
goods  were  consigned  to  parties  living  in  frame 
houses,  and  to  #4  only  if  the  parties  were  housed 
in  brick.  This  preliminary  remittance  was, 
of  course,  what  Fine  wanted  to  secure.  There 
was  no  intention  of  ever  sending  any  goods  of 
auy  kiud.  Just  as  soon  as  lie  had  made  a  big 
euough  haul,  he  intended  to  disappear  before 
the  Law  could  grasp  him.  He  received  such  a 
multitude  of  letters,  however,  that  the  Post- 
Office  authorities  were  induced  to  investigate 
his  doings.  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  aud 
he  fled  before  they  could  arrest  him.  Over  ISO 
letters  from  liis  gullible  dupes  in  different 
Htates  were  seized  at  the  post-office.  Most  of 
the  writers  wore  females,  and  nearly  all  the 
letters  contained  money.  As  he  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  great  number  of  letters  for  about  a 
mouth  before  his  flight,  he  must  have  made  a 
large  sum  by  his  operations.  In  this,  as  in 
rflarly  all  other  cases,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  greed  of  the  people  to  whom  the  circulars 
were  sent. 

A  great  deal  has  lately  appeared  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  about  a  vast  fortune  of  $75,000,000  await¬ 
ing  the  Sands  or  Sandys  family  in  Eng  and. 


Invite  the  attention  of  out- 
of-town  buyers  to  their 
large  and  attractive  stock 
of  rich  £ilks,  Velvets, 
Plushes,  Dress  Goods, 
Laces,  India  Shawls,  Ho¬ 
siery.  Gloves,  Upholstery 
Goods,  Suits,  Wraps, 
Housekeeping:  Goods,  etc. 

We  have  in  all  our  re¬ 
spective  Departments  a 
lull  line  of  medium  priced 
goods  to  the  finest  import¬ 
ed. 

Correspondence  from 
any  part  of  the  United 
States  will  re.eive  prompt 
attention,  and  samples 
sent  on  application. 

Orders  by  mail  or  express 
filled  without  delay. 

BROApVI/')SllthSl 

NEW  YORK. 


Full  histories  of  the  family  and  fortune  were 
given.  A  syndicate  of  the  “heirs”  here  was 
formed,  and  b'beral  contributions  to  a  fund  to 
secure  the  bonanza  were  solicited.  Some  of 
the  very  “best”  papers,  like  the  New  York 
Tribune,  reported  the  matter  seriously  as  if 
the  millions  really  existed  and  the  fortunate 
heirs  were  to  be  envied.  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Cas¬ 
well,  of  Anrojp,  Ill.,  one  of  the  heirs,  before 
contributing  took  the  sensible  precaution  of 
writing  for  information  to  our  Minister  to 
England,  and  in  a  letter  dated, April  10,  which 
has  just  been  made  public,  Mr.  Henry  White, 
Secretary  of  the  A  merican  Legation  in  Lon¬ 
don,  says:  “I  beg  to  inform  you  that  there  is 
no  such  ‘estate’  as  the  one  you  mention.  Vast 
numbers  of  people  in  our  country  are  deceived 
and  defrauded  by  designing  persons,  who  rep¬ 
resent  that  great  estates  are  awaiting  Ameri¬ 
can  claimants  here,  whereas  there  are  none 
such.  One  of  these  rascals  has  recently  been 
sentenced  |o  five  years’  penal  servitude  for 
robbing  Americans  in  this  way,”  This  should 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Sands 
or  Sandys  estate,  and  pretty  nearly  conclu¬ 
sive  as  to  the  existence  of  any  others  of  the 
same  kind.  It  does  not,  however,  prove  that 
there  is  no  such  property  in  the  “moon,” 
but  really  sensible  “heirs”  will  hardly  care  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  retaining  lawyers  to  pros¬ 
ecute  their  claims  on  that  luminary. 

“The  Page  Deafness  Cure  is  not  a  humbug,” 
said  the  E-O.,  some  months  ago,  and  Page  in 
his  advertising  circulars,  quotes  the  remark 
as  an  indorsement  of  his  remedy.  In  doing  so 
he  is  cunning,  but  by  no  means  fair.  It  was 
only  a  clause  iu  a  sentence,  the  remainder  of 
which  he  omits.  Here  is  the  whole  sentence : — 
“Thu  Page  Deafness  Cure  is  not  a  humbug, 
because  it  has  beeu  efficacious  in  some  cases, 
generally  those  of  a  slight  nature ;  but  the 
claims  put  forth  in  ifs  behalf  are  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated.”  That  was  the  E.-O’s.  opinion 
then,  aud  he  has  seeu  no  reason  to  alter  it 
since. 

Beware  of  the  Bohemian-oat-like  swindle 
perpetrated  by  tho  rascals  who  go  about  the 
country  selling  eggs  of  a  marvelous  breed  of 
hens  at  $3  to  $5  per  dozen,  guaranteeing  to 
buy  all  the  chicks  raised  from  them  for  $3  or 
$5  apiece.  The  eggs  have  been  boiled  or  were 
never  fertilized,  or  they  are  too  stale  for 
hatching.  Generally  they  have  beeu  kept  in 
hot  water  long  enough  to  destroy  any  fertility 
that  might  ever  have  been  in  them . 

To  Several  Inquirers.— Tho  Eye-opener 
has  frequently  denounced  tho  Crescent  Art 
Company,  of  Boston,  as  one  of  the  work-at- 
home  humbugs.  We  have,  one  time  or  an¬ 
other,  received  a  number  of  letters  from  people 
who  had,  at  the  cost  of  much  stinting,  invest¬ 
ed  their  hard-earned  money  in  the  “outfits”  of 
the  concern,  but  who  were  unable,  on  account 
of  one  excuse  or  another,  to  induce  it  to  pur¬ 
chase  back  the  finished  goods  according  to 
promise.  There  are  lots  of  such  concerns  all 
over  the  country,  most  of  which  are  much 
worse  sinners  than  even  the  C.  A.  C . . 
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XUrnnan’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


MOTHER  KNOWS. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  work  It  makes 
To  keep  the  home  together: 

Nobody  knows  of  the  steps  It  takes, 

Nobody  knows— but  mother. 

Nobody  listens  to  childish  woes 
Which  kisses  only  smother; 

Nobody's  pained  by  naughty  blows 
Nobody— only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  sleepless  care 
Bestowed  upon  baby  brother; 

Nobody  knows  of  the  tender  prayer 
Nobody— only  mother. 

Nobody  knows  of  the  lessons  taught 
Of  loving  oue  another; 

Nobody  knows  of  the  patience  sought 
Nobody— only  mother. 

—Otago  Witness. 

SUMMER  SPORTS. 

Summer  sport  sounds  an  impossibility  to  the 
busy  farmer’s  wife.  She  has  fruit  to  can  and 
berries  to  pick;  increased  pasturage  adds  to 
her  work  with  milk  and  butter,  aud  summer 
fabrics  add  to  the  work  of  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing.  Winter  seems  bard  enough,  but  the  bright 
sunshine  aud  excessive  heat,  seem  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  depressing  rout  ine  of  house¬ 
hold  labor.  The  men  folks  have  plenty  of 
bard  labor  now.  But  they  usually  have  au 
hour  or  two  to  lay  off  at  noon,  while  the  busy 
housewife  must  beep  on  in  her  round  of  per¬ 
petual  motion.  A  life  absolutely  without 
labor  or  some  living  interest  must  certainly 
be  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  But  we  do  want 
to  take  a  little  comfort  as  we  go  along,  and 
summer  is  certainly  the  time  to  do  it.  Bo  if 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  lessening 
our  work  in  any  way,  it  is  a  positive  duty  to 
do  it, 

Country  people  very  ofteu  ignore  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  fresh  air,  especially  as  far  as  outdoor 
exercise  is  concerned.  Perhaps  want  of  time 
is  at  first  responsible;  there  is  always  so  much 
to  do,  in  the  perpetual  crusade  against  dirt 
and  disorder. 

Really  and  truly,  our  own  experience  shows 
that  country  girls,  who  should  be  so  much 
more  rugged  and  hardy,  take  less  actual 
exercise  than  the  grrls  in  towns  and  villages. 
The  benefit  obtained  by  a  good,  brisk  walk  is 
unknown  to  many;  in  fact,  walking  for  walk¬ 
ing’s  sake  is  never  indulged  in.  Yet  this  is  the 
cheapest  of  luxuries — the  most  healthful  aud 
satisfying  of  gymnastics. 

And  a  country  walk  means  so  much,  to  one 
with  open  eyes  and  inquiring  mind. 

Or  there  is  the  delight  of  a  day’s  gossiping 
— not  an  elaborate  picnic,  w  here  one  must  wear 
Sunday  frock  and  manners  to  correspond,  but 
a  jolly  day  in  the  woods,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  loiter  at  one’s  ease  and  eat  an  al  fresco 
lunch — or  several  of  them,  for  woodland  air 
is  a  great  provoker  of  the  appetite. 

Other  out-door  amusements  in  country  com¬ 
munities  seem  rather  limited.  There  is  the  some¬ 
what  nntiquated  croquet;  excellent,  though 
somewhat  languid  exercise.  Only,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  people  have  seen  fit  to  cumber  the 
game  with  some  few  rules  that  make  it  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh.  Tennis  is  more  violent 
exercise;  too  violent  for  warm  weather.  Then 
a  tennis  court  is  often  unattainable,  unless 
there  is  a  spacious  lawn.  Ami  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  game  is  rather  expensive.  Still, 
if  there  is  any  remote  possibility  of  the  game, 
it  is  well  for  any  girl  to  acquire  a  racket  and 
ball,  with  instructions;  she  can  perfect  her¬ 
self  iu  serving  balls  and  handling  the  racket 
properly,  so  that  when  opportunity  offers  she 
will  be  no  novice  at  the  game. 

Summer  is  certainly  the  time  for  outdoor 
sports,  and  even  the  scantiest  leisure  should 
be  spent  in  acquiring  health  and  strength  in 
the  life-giving  sunlight. 

SELF-RELIANT  WOMEN. 


MARY  D.  THOMAS. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  Ameri¬ 
can  women  will  be  allowed  more  privileges  of 
independent  rights;  they  are  allowed  to  pro¬ 
gress  like  the  present  nation.  They  no  more 
sit  in  seclusion  as  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  past, 
but  rise  to  give  light,  from  thou*  own  sphere 
to  aid  in  a  good  cause.  It,  is  a  good  cause  to 
go  out  in  this  world  aud  labor  for  its  advance¬ 
ments  ami  all  that  will  be  for  the  protection 
of  our  homes.  Our  homes  certainly  will  be 
protected  from  indolence  and  all  vanity  and 
false  pride  if  our  daughters  will  see  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  self  reliance.  “In  all  the  pursuits  of 
life  we  find  that  those  who  achieve  honor  and 
distinction  are  strong  and  self-reliant  in  their 
own  powers,  exercise  faith  in  their  own  abil¬ 
ity,  and  carry  out  plans  conceived  in  their 
own  brains,  Morse  had  faith  in  telegraphic 
wires  and  Field  in  sub-marine  cables,  aud  to¬ 
day,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  lightning  is 
harnessed  to  convey  the  news  of  the  world  to 
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every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  hours.” 

Not  only  do  we  find  men  who  achieve 
honors,  but  women  who  are  now  gaining  a 
world-wide  reputation  by  their  own  united 
efforts.  They  are  not  thus  eugaged  merely 
as  a  passing  pleasure,  but  in  work  they  have 
prepared  themselves  for,  that  gives  in  return 
its  just  rewards. 

A  jierson’s  successes  aud  failures  in  life  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  faculty  of  executing  whatever 
is  undertaken  accordingly  as  lie  has  been 
trained ;  if  any  task  has  been  undertaken,  no 
matter  how  trivial  a  thing  it  may  be,  and  al¬ 
ways  euds  in  a  decided  failure,  their  whole 
life  will  be  apt  to  terminate  in  a  failure  also, 
unless  measures  are  adopted  to  overcome  that 
failing.  And  for  this  reason  (if  no  other)  I  would 
urge  that  every  daughter  in  the  land  should 
be  so  educated  in  some  particular  branch  of 
industry  that  if  thrown  upon  her  own  resources 
she  would  have  some  vocation  on  which  to 
rely,  to  attain  a  useful  and  noble  life.  In  a 
portion  of  the  public,  schools  of  35  American 
States,  industrial  training  is  included  iu  the 
course  of  instruction.  And  to  those  who  have 
not  the  privilege  of  such  schools  can  secure 
other  places  to  a  id  in  this  oue  important  direc¬ 
tion;  generally  a  “will”  aud  mind  that  tries 
to  accomplish  any  deed,  brings  success.  There 
are  some  people  who  seem  to  let  their  educa¬ 
tion  lie  dormant,  for  they  do  not  know  how 
to  put  it  iuto  working  order,  simply  because 
they  were  not  disciplined  in  anything  save 
mental  culture.  “For  exclusively  mental 
training,  which  is  only  theoretical,  is  incom¬ 
plete  and  one-sided  until  that  which  is  practi¬ 
cal  is  added.” 

If  every  one  was  educated  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  vocation,  as  she  should  be,  there  would  be 
more  self-reliant  girls  aud  women. 

’Tis  said  that  by  cultivating  laziness  in  a 
child  you  cultivate  poverty,  poor  health,  un¬ 
happiness  and  crime,  and  to  avoid  this,  some 
occupation  should  be  given,  whatever  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  abilities  are  most  adapted  to.  For 
surely  there  may  be  a  time  in  one’s  life  when 
a  knowledge  of  some  particular  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  a  great  help,  although  it  may 
seem  quite  the  contrary  when  a  family  has  all 
that  heart  could  wish  for.  But  we  are  aware 
that  the  wealthy  class  of  people  ofteu  meet 
with  reverses  that  change  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives.  What  pursuits  cau  one  follow  in 
order  to  become  self-reliant?  Almost  any¬ 
thing  that  is  good  and  honorable,  if  well  done, 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  time  given; 
and  as  honor  lies  in  doing  all  things  well,  one 
will  be  honored  in  so  doing.  As  I  understand, 
there  are  continually  now  fields  developing 
themselves,  in  which  women  staud  on  an 
equal  footiug  with  the  “sterner  sex,”  iu  which 
they  can  find  remunerative  industries  open  to 
them.  It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  work  women  are  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing,  but  those  of  a  more  recent  date  are  tele¬ 
graphy,  stenography,  medicine  and  law. 
Though  these  are  few,  with  theminour  minds 
we  can  see  that  there  are  higher  callings  for 
those  who  aspire  to  climb  the  hills  of  knowl¬ 
edge  with  ii  true  and  noble  purpose  in  view. 

As  this  nation  grows  older  it  certainly  grows 
stronger,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  child 
does;  it  began  iu  infancy,  and  as  age  contin¬ 
ues,  developesuew  ideas,  new  occupations  and 
new  resources.  No  more  do  we  hear  of  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  goods  for 
family  use, as  a  domestic  employment;  for  the 
advnueed  race  has  brought  about  scores  of  in¬ 
ventions  and  modified  the  work  of  years  ago 
to  a  higher  degree,  so  that  it  has  takun  from 
our  homes  much  that,  we  would  in  this  age 
deem  a  drudgery.  As  wealth  has  organized  a 
scheme  for  doing  this  work  it  has  taken  off  a 
great  deal  of  hard  work  from  the  household 
and  left  opportunities  to  do  that  which  is 
more  profitable  to  the  mind  and  body. 

Then  why  not  learn  to  do  something  that 
will  enable  you  to  support  yourself  if  neces¬ 
sary?  One  of  the  best  lessous  to  learn  in  early 
life  is  to  rely  on  one’s  self;  this  will  be  a  staff 
on  which  to  lean  in  declining  years,  should 
friends  aud  fortune  fail;  for  there  certainly  is 
in  this  prosperous  world  something  to  do 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  people,  whether  old 
or  young,  man  or  woman,  as  a  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  an  honorable  livelihood. 


THE  MUSI  NOB  OF  A  JOURNEY. 


“Come  to  the  woodlands,  thou  bright,  bird  of  song. 

In  far  sunny  regions  thou  nast  lingered  too  long! 

The  glad  sun  Is  warming  the  earth  with  his  rays. 

Nature  calls  thee  to  warble  her  blithe  hymns  of 
praise. 

•  Then  conic  to  the  woodlands,  thou  bright  bird  of 
song, 

In  far  sunny  regions  thou  hast  lingered  too  long!" 

I  was  reminded  of  the  above  beautiful  lines 
when  on  the  road  to  take  the  train  to  New 
York  recently.  It  was  a  clear,  warm,  beauti¬ 
ful  spring  morning — one  of  those  exceptional 
mornings  which  may  be  compared,  particu¬ 
larly  this  spring,  to  an  oasis  in  the  vast  desert 
of  damp,  rainy,  or  blustering  and  melancholy 
mornings,  so  common  during  the  months  of 


March  and  April,  Or  like  the  mirage  in  the 
wilderness,  luring  the  weary  traveler  on  un¬ 
til  weary  and  exhausted  he  sinks  down,  his 
disappointment  the  more  complete,  lieeatise  of 
the  enchanting  views  just  apparently  beyond 
his  reach;  so  this  was  one  of  those  days  which 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  spring  is  at  baud  rais¬ 
ing  our  ideas  only  to  be  ruthlessly  dispelled  by 
a  fierce,  blustering  storm  or  rainy,  cold,  dis¬ 
agreeable  weather. 

Arriving  at  the  depot,  1  purchased  the  nec¬ 
essary  ticket  which  places  me  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  traveling  mankind  and  affords  me 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  what  is  to  me  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  pastime — the  study  of 
human  nature  and  outward  signs  of  the 
thoughts  within. 

Not  far  from  a v here  I  am  seated  is  a  finely 
formed  and  handsome  gentleman,  but  whose 
listless,  slow  and  languid  movements  indicate 
a  victim  of  that  terrible  disease  consumption. 
The  shadow  of  death  is  over  him.  I  sympa¬ 
thize  with  him;  almost  involuntarily  I  would 
offer  him  a  part  of  my  sound,  robust  health; 
my  heart  goes  out  to  him.  He,  like  most  of 
those  who  are  consumptively  inclined,  seems 
so  patient,  so  resigned  to  what  he  knows  is 
not  among  the  remote  certainties. 

Then  my  vagrant  imaginings  begin  to 
romp.  I  see  him  as  be  exchanges  his  car  for 
his  sick  room,  and  not  long  after  bis  bed.  His 
eye  grows  more  glassy,  the  neck  looks  whiter, 
more  transparent;  the  lips,  where  some  long 
gone  mother,  mayhap  some  wife,  has  fondlv 
hung  iu  the  salute  of  which  love  never  tires 
are  almost  colorless,  and  look  blue  aud 
swollen.  I  try  to  conjure  him  before  my 
meDtal  vision  as  the  unconscious  despot  of 
the  sick  room.  There  he  is  learning  his  last 
world  lesson  in  patience,  waiting  until  con¬ 
sumption  shall  surely  claim  him  and  death  set 
au  unearthly  beauty  upon  bis  face.  Death! 
and  then?  I  am  reminded  of  the  graphic  close 
of  a  fine  sermon:  “After  death,  the  judgment.” 
We  die,  but  intervening  ages  pass  rapidly 
over  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  There  is  no 
plate  thereon  which  to  countthe hours  of  time. 
No  longer  is  it  told  by  days, or  months, or  years, 
for  the  planets  which  mark  these  periods  are 
hidden  from  their  sight.  Its  flight  is  no  long¬ 
er  noticed  by  the  events  perceived  by  the 
senses, for  the  ear  is  deaf,  and  the  eye  is  closed. 
The  busy  world  of  lire,  which  wakes  at  each 
morning  and  ceases  every  night  goes  on  above 
them,  but  to  them  all  is  silent  and  unseen. 

The  greetings  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  grief, 
the  revolution  of  empires  and  the  lapse  of 
ages,  send  no  sound  witniu  that  narrow  cell. 
Generation  after  generation  is  brought  and 
laid  by  their  side;  the  inscription  upon  their 
monumental  marble  tolls  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  away;  but  to  the  sleepiug  dead 
the  long  interval  is  unobserved.  Like  the 
dream  of  a  night,  with  the  quickness  of 
thought,  the  mind  ranges  time  and  space 
almost  without  a  limit.  There  is  but.  a  mo¬ 
ment  between  the  hour  when  the  eye  is 
closed  in  the  grave  and  when  it  wakes  to 
the  judgment. 

But  there  sits  a  happy  little  fellow;  a  book 
or  two  strapped  together,  a  little  dinner-bask¬ 
et  out  of  which  a  doughnut  inquiringly  peeps, 
proclaims  him  to  lie  a  schoolboy.  Earth  now  is 
raiubowed  for  him;  long  life,  health,  wealth, 
success,  may  bo  bis.  Borne  mother's  hopes, 
some  father’s  pride  am  encircled  by  that 
little  overcoat.  Borne  heart  flutters  when  those 
little  boots  which  hang  half-way  between  the 
car  seat  and  floor,  beat  a  rapid  tattoo  along 
the  hallway.  Ah!  life  would  not  be  worth 
living,  were  it  not  made  up  of  such  little  creat¬ 
ures,  little  paradises  of  the  mind. 

Ah!  the  cheery  voice  of  the  conductor  calls 
out  as  he  opens  the  door,  “Tickets,  please!” 
His  tone  and  actions  proclaim  lnui  to  be  a  man 
who  makes  himself  a  servaut  of  the  public. 
I  like  such  uieu.  There  are  so  tunny  who,  us 
conductors,  seem  to  think  they  arc  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority,  acting  as  though  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  under  obligation  to  them,  instead  of 
their  being  us  they  should  be,  the  servants  of 
the  public.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  many 
such  persons.  N.  D.  P. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Wealth  well  won  is  entitled  to  social  hon¬ 
or,  but  wealth  ill  won  deserves  social  damna¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  dollar.  It  is  clean  and  bright 
— honor  bright.  There  is  a  dollar  that  is 
smutted  with  the  smoke  of  dark  schemes  uud 
stained  with  the  blood  of  widows  and  orphans. 
To  make  no  distinction  between  them  is  to 

confuse  conscience  aud  debauch  society . 

Tub  child  that  is  lugged  through  life  on  the 
back  of  his  parent  is  no  better  than  an  Indian 
papoose.  He  is  nothing  but  an  everlasting 

baby . . 

The  man  who  is  full  of  knowledge,  but  who 
is  lacking  in  love,  is  less  likely  to  be  of  real 
service  to  his  fellows  than  the  man  who  is  full 

of  love,  but  who  is  lucking  iu  knowledge . 

That  a  good  name  is  compared  for  value 
with  riches,  since  it  is  very  largely  the  cause 
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of  riches,  will  not  surprise  any  one.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  riches  not  only  because  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  it  brings,  but  because  in  any  oi'din- 
ary  career,  it  has  the  pleasure,  and  the  honor, 
and  the  riches  too.  A  good  name  is  the  best 
capital  that  a  man  can  have.  Silver  and  gold 
may  make  themselves  wings  and  fly  away; 
properties  the  most  substantial,  may  be  alien¬ 
ated  in  one  way  or  another;  but  a  good  name 
abides  aud  is  unto  a  man  the  source  of  more 
joy  than  any  gold  or  silver  can  be.  No  won¬ 
der  then,  need  be  felt  at  this  phrase . 

Notiunu  is  sacred  because  it  has  “come 
down.”  It  musthave  an  intrinsic  sacredness 
in  it  which  it  brings  down  with  itself . 

“No  farmer  owns  any  deeper  than  he  can 
plow."  . 

The  best  talkers  are  those  who  know  how  to 
be  silent . . . 

Sympathy  with  others  is  not  learned  with¬ 
out  personal  suffering.  The  power  to  com¬ 
fort  grows  out  of  our  ow n  ntH lotions.  Depend 
upon  it,  those  useful  workers  whom  you  so 
much  envy  have  their  private  griefs,  which 
minister  to  their  usefulness  or  keep  them  hum¬ 
ble  under  their  success . 

Sects  areeaudlesticks.nud  a  man  or  woman 
that  is  big  enough  to  be  good  for  anything,  is 
too  large  for  any  sect . 

Every  cold  wind  as  well  as  ever}’-  sunbeam 
helps  to  put  oil  into  the  olives,  and  grace  into 
believers.  Skillful  mariners  sail  by  all  winds, 
and  we  ought  to  make  progress  through  all 
circumstances . . . 

The  mother’s  heart  is  the  child’s  school¬ 
room  . 

There  is  triumph  where  there  is  suffering 
that  has  self-denial  in  it,  aud  where  that  self- 
denial  means  the  emancipation  of  nobler  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  bondage  of  lower  ones . 

Bust  lives  like  busy  waters  are  generally 
pure;  stagnant  lives  like  stagnant  pools  breed 
corruption., . . . . 

We  understand  Death  for  the  first  time  when 
he  puts  his  hand  upon  one  we  love . 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well  without  a  thought 
of  fame . 

The  revival  that  is  most  urgently  needed  is 
a  revival  of  practical  goodness.  Sunday 
preaching  is  not  enough;  we  want  more  ser¬ 
mons  all  through  the  week . 


Domestic  <£jccwcnmj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Is  there  a  scold  iu  the  family  ?  Then  the 
gentler  graces  will  wither  like  tender  plants 
in  a  frosty  air.  and  every  member  of  the 
household  will  feel  the  irritation  as  surely  as 
the  eyes  will  smart  with  pain  In  a  smoke-laden 
atmosphere.  Are  you  the  scold  ?  Then  take 
no  rest  until  the  fault  is  conquered. 


RANDOM  PAGES  FROM  A  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER’S  DIARY. 


PAGE  VII. 

In  my  younger  and  more  romantic  days  I 
planned  to  make  an  “artistic  rag-carpet,”  if 
rag-carpet  can  ever  lie  said  to  be  artistic.  It 
was  to  I  hi  of  the  “hit  and- mfss”  variety,  and 
yet  altogether  different  from  the  hideous  crea¬ 
tions  of  that  name  that  I  bud  generally  seen. 
Indeed,  1  haven’t  seen  it  yet,  for.  alas!  the  res¬ 
olution  to  make  it  evaporated  before  I  had 
sewed  rags  enough  lo  make  a  yard  of  carpet. 
Other  and  more  persevering  hands  than  mine 
finished  it.  but  not  on  my  plan,  and  I  am  still 
convinced  that  if  that  plan  could  have  been 
carried  out,  a  lovely  carpet  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult.  1  wasn’t  particular  to  have  bright  col- 
ora  in  it,  but  1  was  determined  to  have  every 
bit  of  it  carefully  shaded  even  if  there 
were  only  blacks,  browns  and  grays  in  tho 
whole  thing.  Five  nr  six  strips  of  u  dark  color 
were  to  be  followed  by  several  a  trifle  lighter 
iu  shade,  then  by  those  lighter  still,  aud  so  on, 
shading  back  to  dark.  Of  course,  there  was 
to  be  no  regularly  recurring  stripe,  aud  the 
width  of  the  stripes  could  tie  varied  as  desired. 
1  think  a  carpet  made  with  this  careful  blend¬ 
ing  of  colors  would  produce  a  soft,  subdued 
effect  that  would  be  pleasing  and  could  be  se¬ 
cured  in  no  other  way.  If  sober  hues  predomi¬ 
nated,  a  bright  border  to  relieve  the  somber 
effect  might  lie  used  if  desires!. 

Borne  people  seem  to  have  a  craze  for  braid¬ 
ing  rag-rugs,  aud  their  houses  from  garret  to 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


cellar  are  adorned  with  rugs  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  I  once  called  with  a  friend  at  a  farm¬ 
house  where  the  parlor  floor  was  carpeted  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  respectable  ingrain,  so 
far  as  one  might  judge  with  a  multitude  of 
rag-rugs  placed  on  it.  They  were  all  oval¬ 
shaped  or  round,  and  as  many  of  them  as 
could  be  accommodated  without  lapping  were 
doiug  their  best  to  hide  that  precious  carpet. 
There  wasn't,  a  bright  color  in  them  all,  and  I 
wondered  if  a  real  rag-carpet  would  not 
have  caused  less  trouble  to  make  aud  care  for 
it.  besides  looking  better.  I  felt  a  wicked, 
frantic  desire  to  count  those  vugs;  but  they 
were  iu  front  of  me,  behind  me,  and  every¬ 
where,  and  I  feared  the  effort  would  be  too 
apparent  so  I  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible 
by  the  number  within  a  certain  area,  and  cal¬ 
culated  that  there  could  be  no  less  than  14  in 
that  one  room.  What  the  rest  of  the  house 
contained  could  only  be  imagined,  but  it  is 
safe  to  suppose  that  such  a  mania  for  rugs  did 
not  stop  at  the  parlor  door.  Braided  rugs  are 
useful  at  back  doors  to  wipe  muddy  or  dusty 
shoes  on,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  think  life 
is  too  short  to  be  spent  iu  making  numberless, 
dull,  meaningless  rugs  or  even  iu  sewing  rags 
for  carpets.  In  these  days  when  carpets  of 
all  kinds  can  be  purchased  so  cheaply,  rag 
carpets  for  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
warp  aud  weaving  it,  seems  folly  to  spend  so 
much  precious  time  in  constructing  such 
goods  at  home.  If  there  happens  to  be  an 
invalid  or  old  person  in  the  family,  whose 
fancy  lies  in  that  direction  and  who  feels  that 
time  can  be  as  profitably  spent  iu  this  way  as 
any  other,  that  is  a  different  matter;  but  for 
the  busy  housewife  whose  every  moment  is 
valuable,  it  is  certainly  a  false  economy  that 
prompts  such  a  waste  of  time,  ke.va  ross. 


TO  “A  PERPLEXED  READER.” 

Having  a  room  of  similar  size,  for  which  I 
am  going  to  make  rag-carpet,  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  have  plauned  that  it  shall  be.  I  intend 
to  have  it  woven  so  that  five  breadths  will 
cover  the  room.  Fur  two  of  these  I  will  have 
the  filling  prepared  of  dark  goods,  such  as 
mens’  clothing,  pieced  “hit  and  miss,”  and 
will  have  at  each  end  of  the  three  remaining 
breadths  (woven  the  same  os  the  other  twoj  a 
square  which  will  make  the  border  of  these 
three  a  little  more  than  one  yard  deep.  I 
have  a  horror  of  a  striped  rag-carpet;  it 
a  I  ways  looks  to  me  like  trying  to  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  uotbiug.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  economy  of  rag-carpets  if  properly  made ; 
but  to  spend  enough  money  for  dyes  to  make 
a  carpet  all  of  one  color,  simply  to  let.  the  light 
ami  simsbiue  $[ioil  it,  I  do  not  think  economy; 
besides,  I  think  a  sober-hued  tilling  with  a 
bright  woolen  warp  is  far  prettier.  To  have 
a  thread  of  wurp  thrown  in  every  alternate 
thread  of  the  filling,  makes  a  carpet  much 
lighter;  hut  of  its  durability  I  cannot  speak 
as  I  have  never  tried  it  myself,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  last.  Will  not  some 
of  the  ladies  who  have  tried  this.report?  Will 
some  one  also  tell  me  the  proportion  of  woolen 
warp  needed  to  the  yard,  and  the  price  iu  her 
locality ?  There  are  no  woolen  factories  nearer 
to  me  than  St.  Louis— 60  miles  distant.  Is  a 
different  warp  needed  from  that  which  is  used 
in  manufacturing  woo  leu  carpets,  and  has 
any  one  tried  it  long  enough  to  report  as  to 
its  durability  over  the  cotton  warp? 

JUSTICE. 


VALUE  OF  FOODS. 

The  simplest  the  best,  aud  the  best  the 
cheapest. 

One  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  plain 
living  is  that,  the  simplest  articles  of  diet  are 
the  safest.  The  soouer  we  come  to  realize  that 
fact  as  well  as  another  important  truth — that 
the  best  of  its  kind  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the 
cheapest,  we  shall  be  iu  a  fair  way  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  fiend,  dyspepsia.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  make  oue  dispute  man’s  exeeptiouul 
superiority  to  auimals,  when  we  consider  how 
much  better  the  latter  protect  themselves  in 
this  respect  in  selecting  such  uutriniejit  as 
will  most  readily  assimilate,  thau  does  man 
with  all  the  light  of  his  boasted  reason.  This 
is  an  unpleasant  truth— indeed  l  have  noticed 
that  truths  are  apt  to  be  unpleasant, — and 
logically  we  are  led  to  believe  either  that  man 
does  not  use  his  reason  where  his  stomach  is 
concerned,  or  else  that  instinct  is  better  thau 
reason. 

I  have  often  heard  housekeepers  say,  when 
eggs  were  dear,  that  limed  eggs  were  good 
enough  for  frying  or  cooking.  This  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  mistake.  An  egg  that  has  a  suspicion 
of  staleuess  about  it  is  unhealthful  whether 
the  taste  bo  disguised  in  an  omelet  uux  fines 
herbes  or  iu  the  deceitful  sweets  of  a  cake. 

Another  exploded  fallacy  is  that  meat  and 
game  should  bo  hung  until  it  is  “high”  m  order 
to  please  the  truly  epicurean  taste.  All  such 
food  requires  an  unhealthy  amount  of  spices 
and  seasoning  to  render  it  palatable.  The 
bare  fact  that  these  piquant  sauces  aud  coudi- 
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ments  are  needed ,  proves  their  harmfulness.  It 
is  said  that  the  only  other  animals  besides 
man,  that  like  their  food  high  and  tender,  are 
the  crocodile  and  the  dog,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  digestive  powers  of  these 
animals  are  only  equaled  by  that  of  the 
ostrich.  “What  iB  one  man’s  food  is  another 
man’s  poison,”  isa  wise  old  proverb.aud  uo'gen- 
eral  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  is 
proper  and  healthful.  The  greatest  authority 
on  small  fruits  iu  America,  is  uuable  to  eat  a 
strawberry.  Anoiher  person  dare  noteat  an 
egg,  and  still  another  is  made  ill  by  a  glass  of 
milk.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  after  having 
found  out  what  is  bad  for  him  has  sense 

enough  to  abstain  from  it.  mrs.  g. 

*  *  ♦ - 

COUSIN  ELLA’S  COTTAGE  PUDDING, 
MUSTARD  PICKLES,  AND  OTHER 
VALUABLE  RECIPES. 

“I’M.  afraid  the  dessert  will  be  minus  to¬ 
day,”  said  Cousin  Ella,  as  we  came  up  the 
drive- way  after  having  spent  a  long  morning 
in  riding  about  town  seeing  all  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  “fought  to  have  prepared  somethiug 
before  we  started  away,  but  thought  there 
would  be  time  enough  after  our  return,  and 
hero  it  is  almost  12  o’clock. 

“Oh,  well!”  said  I.  “we’ve  had  the  dessert 
first  this  time,  which  has  proved  a  whole  feast 
to  at  least  one  soul.”  But  the  dinner  was 
not  without  its  “top  off,”  and  this  time  it 
was  a  “Cottage  Pudding,”  quickly  made; — 
One  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of 
flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  tolerably  stiff  bat¬ 
ter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one  of 
cream-of-tartar,  or  two  teaspoon fuls of  baking 
powder,  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  beat  in  the  yelks 
of  the  eggs,  then  the  milk,  soda,  salt  aud  beat¬ 
en  whites,  aud  flour.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
mould,  turn  out  upon  a  dish,  to  be  eaten  with 
liquid  sauce  or  sugar  and  cream. 

I  thought  her  mustard  pickles  very  appetiz¬ 
ing,  and  so  wrote  out  the  directions: — 
MUSTARD  PICKLES. 

Six  green  peppers,  six  quarts  of  small  on¬ 
ions,  six  quarts  of  pickled  cauliflower,  four 
quarts  of  sliced  cucumbers;  scald  each,  except 
the  cucumbers,  till  tender,  and  put  together 
for  the  dressing. 

Dressing:— To  each  quart  of  vinegar  add  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  ground  mustard, 
one  and  one  half  cup  of  brown  sugar,  half  an 
ounce  of  turmeric,  and  the  same  of  curry 
powder,  and  half  acupof  flour.  Boil  all  togeth¬ 
er  for  five  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  pickles. 
The  dressing,  when  cold,  should  be  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick,  sour  cream,  and  if  it  is  not, 
add  a  little  more  flour  and  boil  agaiu.  Oue 
gallon  of  vinegar  will  make  dressing  enough  for 
eight  or  nine  quarts  of  pickles.  Put  in  jars, 
and  cover  with  thick  paper.  It  eau  be  made 
auy  time  through  the  winter,  if  one  puts 
down  cucumbers  and  cauliflower  iu  the  fall. 

I  found  in  Aunty’s  scrap-book  the  following 
valuable  recipes: — For  sprains,  bruises,  rheu¬ 
matism,  etc. :  Take  aqua  ammonia,  spirits  of 
turpentine  aud  laudanum,  each  oue  ounce,  raw 
linseed  oil  and  tincture  of  arnica,  each  two 
ounces.  Mix  and  apply  externally. 

For  cholera  morbus  aud  summer  complaint: 
Tincture  of  capsicum,  ginger,  camphor,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  rhubarb,  essence  of  peppermint,  laud- 
auurn,  each  one  ounce;  dose  20  to  30 drops  once 
iu  two  hours,  iu  severe  cases  every  half  hour 
till  relieved. 

COUSIN  EMMA’S  CHOCOLATE  CAKE  FOR  WED¬ 
DING  ANNIVERSARY, 

One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  and  one- 
half  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspooufuls  of  baking 
powder  mixed  in  the  dry  flour,  five  eggs,  leav- 
iug  out  the  whites  of  two.  Bake  in  a  large 
sheet-iron  pan. 

FROSTING. 

Whites  of  two  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cup  of 
powdered  sugar,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  two  teaspooufuls  of  vanilla.  Spread 
on  bottom  side  of  the  cake. 

COUSIN  HATTIE’S  LILY-CAKE. 

I  think  this  was  the  bride’s  loaf:  Two  cups 
of  white  sugar,  oue  cup  of  butter,  mixed  to¬ 
gether;  oue  cup  of  sweet  milk,  oue-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  iu  the  milk,  one 
cup  of  corn-starch,  two  cups  of  flour,  oue  tea- 
spoout'ul  of  cream-of-tartar,  and  the  whites  of 
five  eggs.  Fluvor  and  frost  with  chocolate 
frosting. 

COUSIN  HESTER’S  RIBBON  CAKE. 

Two  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
butter,  one  of  sweet  milk,  oue  teaspoonful  of 
cream-of-tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
four  eggs  and  four  cups  of  flour.  Reserve 
one-third  of  the  mixture,  aud  hake  the  rest  iu 
two  loaves  of  the  same  size.  Add  to  the  part 
reserved  one  cup  of  chopped  raisius,  oue-fourth 
of  a  pouud  of  citron,  a  cup  of  currants,  two 
tablespoon  fuls  of  molasses  aud  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  all  kinds  of  spices.  Bake  iu  a  tiu  the 
same  size  as  the  others ;  put  the  three  together 


with  a  little  icing  or  jelly,  the  fruit  loaf  in  the 
middle;  frost  the  top  and  sides. 

COUSIN  ELLA’S  HICKORY-NUT  LAYER  CAKE. 

The  yelks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one,  and  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  not 
quite  half  a  cup  of  butter,  half  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  two  teaspooufuls  of  baking  powder,  flour 
to  make  a  reasonably  thick  batter.  Filling: 
One  cun  of  granulated  sugar  with  a  little  wa¬ 
ter, boil  till  it  ropes.  The  whiteof  one  egg  beat¬ 
en  to  a  froth,  and  the  hot  sirup  poured  upon 
it,  stir  continually  till  it  cools  enough  to  spread 
upon  the  cake  without  flowing.  Take  out 
enough  of  this  frosting  to  spread  over  the  top 
layer;  into  the  remainder  stir  one  teacupful 
of  walnut  meats  that  have  been  chopped  very 
fine,  to  spread  between  the  layers;  ornameut 
the  outside  frosting  with  the  half  meats.  This 
was  a  very  delicious  cake.  may  maple. 

BOTTLED  STRAWBERRIES. 

If  you  are  -not  afraid  of  trouble  you  will  be 
repaid  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  these.  Drop 
firm,  ripe  berries  into  wide-mouthed  bottles 
until  as  full  as  you  can  pack  them  without 
pressing,  aud  fill  up  with  a  sirup  made  by 
simmering  for  ten  minutes  sugar  and  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  former 
to  a  cup  of  the  latter.  Place  the  bottles  up¬ 
right  aud  uucorked  in  a  flat-bottomed  wash- 
boiler.  Pack  loosely  with  hay  or  cloths;  fill 
the  boiler  with  cold  water  two-thirds  the  way 
up  the  sides  of  the  bottles  which  will  need  to 
be  of  an  even  bight.  Set  over  the  file,  and 
after  the  water  boils  allow  it  to  simmer  for 
five  minutes;  remove  from  the  fire,  and  assoon 
as  the  bottles  have  partially  cooled,  to  allow 
you  to  handle  them ,  pour  the  sirup  gently  off 
into  a  clean  copper  or  granite  preserving  pan. 
Fill  up  the  bottles  of  fruit,  which  will  have 
settled  greatly  by  transferring  the  fruit  from 
some  of  the  bottles  into  others  until  they  are 
full  again.  Place  the  sirup  with  one-fourth  of 
its  quantity  of  red  currant  juice  over  tie  fire. 
Remove  the  scum  as  it  heats,  aud  at  the  first 
boil  take  from  the  fire,  fill  up  the  bottles,  put 
on  covers  and  screw  down  tightly.  Replace 
them  in  the  kettle  as  at  first, boil  gently  for  15 
minutes,  remove  from  the  fire  and  allow  the 
bottles  to  remain  in  the  boiler  until  the  water 
is  cold.  Put  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  laying 
them  sidewise. 

STRAWBERRY  SHORTCAKE. 

Sift  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  through  one 
quart  of  flour ;  rub  into  this  a  large  tahlespoon- 
ful  of  butter,  and  wet  with  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  buttermilk  to  form  a  soft  dough,  hav¬ 
ing  first  dissolved  in  the  buttermilk  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Mix  lightly,  pat  out  to 
about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  bake  on  a  griddle  Pull  apart 
while  hot;  dot  both  sections  liberally  with 
butter  ;  cover  the  lower  half  thickly  with  fine 
ripe  berries,  sprinkle  with  white  sugar,  put  on 
the  upper  half,  dust  with  sugar,  and  when  you 
cut  it  pour  over  each  piece  sweeteued  cream. 
Breathe  a  special  form  of  thanksgiving  that 
you  reserve  for  galu  days  when  you  partake 
of  this  delicacy. 

STRAWBERRY  PIE. 

For  those  who  do  not  consider  it  a  desecra 
lion  to  cook  strawberries,  a  strawberry  pie  is 
something  not  to  be  despised.  As  all  fruit 
pies  should  be  “fat,”  take  a  deep  dish,  line  it 
with  paste,  and  fill  with  successive  layers  of 
berries  and  sugar.  A  little  flour,  about  a  table¬ 
spoonful  in  all,  should  Vie  dredged  over  the 
different  layers  to  thicken  the  juice  that  will 
form  under  the  cooking  process.  Cover  with 
a  crust,  prick  with  a  fork  to  let  out  the  hot 
air,  and  bake  iu  a  moderate  oven.  A  nice  fill¬ 
ing  for  strawberry  torts  is  made  by  mashing 
a  pint  of  berries  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  adding  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Fill 
little  patty -pans  lined  with  paste,  and  bake. 

ETTA  BERRY. 
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You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a  faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  aud  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **I  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  iu 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  —  Charles  II.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “  my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  l 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  aud  my 
skin  Jjeeume  as  fair  as  could  he  desired  *’ 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  I.owell,  Mass. 
Price  $ t ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $.'>  a  bottle. 
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BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pare  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  23c.  OR  >3  A  YEAR  »Y  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cte.;  bach  numbere,  16  ete. 
Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

S.  T.  BUSH  k  SON,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  If.  Y. 


BKOWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


$65 


A  MONTH  ter  O  RELIABLE 
Young  Men  O  or  Ladies, 

Teachers  or  Students  in  each  county. 

P.  W.  Z1F.GLF.K  &  CO..  Philadelphia. 


WANTED.— AGENTS  to  sell  a  first-class  and  rap- 
Idly  selling  tu  vein  Ion.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M’F’G  CO  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


rUKt  MILK: 

^  WARREN 

iAMILK  bottles 

Patented  March  23d,  uS\t. 

Adapted  for  the  Delh  i  rj 
of  Milk  In  all  i  Pies 
and  Towns 
A  LOAO-NtEOEO  WAM1 

at  last  suppi  ::d. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
T4  Murray  St..  NEW  Vom. 


Manic  Photographs.- -Surprising developments. 
A  package  of  10  assorted,  with  instructions,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  ter  25c.  J.  c.  Sunderland.  Hartford,  Wis. 


BOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1378. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  f ’-•**« 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  3u gar, 
and  ia  therefore  tar  more  economi¬ 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  ta  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


FL^eCtEDOXY&SH 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad* 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

WnLTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


fl*r  to  SS  a  day.  Samples  worth  si.sn,  FREE. 

Lilies  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Kein  Holder  C’o..  Holly. Midi. 
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ELEGANT  LA1UIE 
TUUIUHII  HUGH 


Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  Ui  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  fuU  particulars. 
iiUEKWmil)  HA  KMiNS  CO..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BERRA'  C  R  A  TES  of  oil  kinds:  made  of  the  best 
material  ami  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Write 
ter  prices.  L.  P.  STEWART,  Cobalt,  Ct. 


*  Type  Writing 

Coliege  -,'Jiiuph- 
lels  with  full 
set  sel r  teach¬ 
ing  lessons  in  either  art.  10  ct». :  both  arts.  *20  cts. 
No  sSsinps  accepted.  Send  silver  >-r  postal  note. 
These  lessons  ire  complete,  end  are  the  same  from 
which  students  »re  taught  vt  Haven's  Colleges,  ami  which 
ensblo  us  to  ht  students  for  Shnrt-llaiii)  »ml  Typo- Writing 
office  positions  in  Three  Month*.’  time.  The  lessons  are 
solely  llic  work  of  Mr.  Curus  Haven.  can  be  learned  at  home 
by  a  child,  and  os  mint  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven’s 

Colleges.  n.  CYlndUout  i  )d>.  -»-/*,  ioi.timore.  JM„  says*. 
“They  are  a  groat  advance  lieyotul  other  systems,  lurking 
the  acquisition  of  Short-Hand  comparatively  easy."  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Colleges:  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia, 
Va.  -,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Cincinnati,  O.;  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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Saturday,  June  4,  1887. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  the  poor 
Socialists  who  have  been  suberibing  money 
for  a  colony  at  Topolobambo  Bay,  in  Sinaloa, 
Mex.,  and  have  gone  oat  there  to  form  an 
ideal  productive  community,  are  in  a  sorry 
plight.  Their  leader,  A.  K.  Owen,  ignorant 
of  everything  blit  theories,  bought  a  high  tract 
without  water;  there  is  no  work,  no  money 
and  no  food  for  the  colonists,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  pretty  close  to  sav¬ 
age  brutality  by  hunger  and  disease.  This 
thing  was  denounced  by  our  Eye-Opener 
three  months  ago  . .  The  New  Hampshire 
Legislature,  Wednesday,  elected,  178  to  146, 
Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Republican  as  Gover¬ 
nor........  A  plant  is  said  to  have  been 

discovered  in  Madeira  which  is  an  antidote 
for  tobacco,  and  if  used  a  few  times  takes 
away  permanently  the  liking  for  the  weed 
in  any  form!  !  The  New  Hamp¬ 

shire  Legislature  elects  a  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  this  month.  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
W.  E.  Chandler,  and  ex-Senator  Rollins  are 
both  willin’ — chauces  in  favor  of  the  ex-Sec. . 
_ Episcopalian  Bishop  Potter,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  other  New  York  Episcopalian  nota¬ 
bilities,  appeal  to  their  brethren  for  funds  to 
build  a  great  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
to  cost  $10,000,000,  iu  this  city.  The  move¬ 
ment  started  15  years  ago,  and  a  charter  has 
been  obtained.  Large  contributions  have 
been  already  promised — some  of  them  from 

members  of  other  denominations  . At 

the  recent  adjournment  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  there  were  on  the  docket  over  800  cases 
more  than  last  year.  It  will  take  at  least 
three  years  before  auy  new  case  can  be  reached 
for  decisiou.  It  is  said  the  late  J  ustice  Woods 
whs  killed  by  overwork  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  business  of  the  court,  and  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Waite's  health  is  said  to  be  greatly  in¬ 
jured  owing  to  the  same  cause . Many 

venturesome  couples,  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where — almost— celebrated  the  President’s 
wedding  anniversary  on  Juue  2,  by  trying 

matrimony  .  . Professor  Sjiencer  F.  Baird 

is  seriously  sick,  owing  to  an  affection  of  the 

heart  and  kidneys. . The  manufacturers 

of  jewelry  andailver-ware  here  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  compromise  with  the  Union  silver¬ 
smiths.  Before  they  can  get  a  chance  to 
return  to  work  the  men  must  abandon  their 
“Union.”  The  mauufac turd's  are  now  run¬ 
ning  nearly  full-handed  with  non-U nion  men, 
and  are  expecting  more  soon  from  Europe. . . . 

. . .  .The  total  losses  due  to  that  tire  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  of  the  Belt  Line  Street  Railroad  in  this 
city,  amount  to  $1,845,000;  insurance  $500,000 
only.  The  line  is  going  to  use  either  cable  or 
electric  motive  power  instead  of  horses  as 
soon  as  authority  is  obtained  from  the  city  to 
do  so  .......  Iu  the  Dominion  Senate,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  of  Cauada  to  see  that 
in  any  arrangement  for  the  admission  of 
United  States  fishermen  to  the  territorial  wat¬ 
ers  of  Canada,  which  may  bo  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  special  provisions  shall  be 
made  that  the  fishermen  of  the  latter  country 
when  within  the  waters  of  Canada,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which 
Canadian  fishermen  are  for  the  time  being 

governed . A  telegram  from  Loudon 

yesterday  says  negotiations  between  this 
country  and  England  w  ith  regard  to  the  fish¬ 
ery  troubles  are  satisfactorily  completed. 
Our  fishermen  are  to  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
forbidden  waters,  and  Cauada  is  to  be  reward¬ 
ed  by  privileges  in  other  directions.  Of  course, 
any  arrangement  made  will  be  by  treaty, 
which  must  be  confirmed  by  the  United  States 

Senate  . Much  excitement  among 

yachtsmeu  here  at  the  prospect  of  a  very  close 
contest  for  the  Amerieus  Cup,  as  the  new 
Scotch  yacht,  Thistle,  built  expressly  to  carry 
it  off  across  the  Atlantic  next  fall,  is  outsail¬ 
ing  the  fastest  yachts  on  the  other  side, . 

Senator  Sherman  is  “swinging  around  the 
circle”  and  very  enthusiastically  received  iu 

the  West . The  White  House  is  being 

thoroughly  renovated  and  repaired  during 
the  absence  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  President  is  quite  fortunate  as  a 

fisherman  iu  the  Adiroudacks .  ■*• 

Thirty- two  suits  have  been  instituted  against 
the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Company 
by  those  injured  in  the  recent  disaster  at 
Bussey  Bridge.  The  damages  claimed  vary 
from  $500  to  $50,000,  and  the  agregatu  is  over 

$400,000. . . Five  of  the  Bald  Knobbers 

were  found  guilty  Saturday  last  of  whipping 
George  W.  Swearingen,  and  sentenced  to  $100 
fine  each  and  three  months  iu  the  County 

Jail . Jacob  Gaudaur,  the  oarsman, 

in  a  three-mile  race  on  the  Calumet  course 
near,  Pullman,  Ill.,  .crossed  the  winning  line  four 


boat  lengths  ahead  of  Ned  Hanlan,  Monday: 
time  19:30,  the  fastest  on  record;  wager,  $5,000 
in  stakes  and  the  championship  of  America. 
Haitian’s  time  19:34  the  next  best  record  ever 
made  in  a  three-mile  race.  The  two  men  will 

have  another  struggle  soon . 

. It.  is  proposed  to  hold  a  convention  of 

the  nail  makers  of  the  country  at  Pittsburg 
soon,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  scale 
of  prices  and  also  measures  to  prevent  “the  dis¬ 
astrous  cutting  which  is  now  so  common”. . . 
....The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fisheries, 
brought  down  to  Juno  1.  show’s  the  total  value 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  for  the  year 
1886  to  be  $18,670,000— an  increase  of  $956,000 
over  1885 . Thursday  six  bills  for  rail¬ 

roads  projected  to  run  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  Manitoba  aud  the 
Territories  to  different  points  on  the  United 
States  frontier,  were  thrown  out  by  the  Rail¬ 
way  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. . . . 
. It  is  now  estimated  at  the  Pension  Of¬ 
fice  that  the  number  of  Mexican  Pension 
claims  will  not  exceed  80,000.  Eighteen  thou¬ 
sand,  of  which  number  8,000  are  widows’ 
claims,  have  already  been  received  and  8,200 
certificates  have  been  issued.  It  has  been  de¬ 
termined  to  increase  the  force  of  the  division 
having  these  cases  iu  charge  so  that  they  may 
be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  200  per  diem . .  ... 

. . .  .The  Independent  says  that  statistics  show 
that  the  churches  of  the  United  States  have 
communicants  as  follow's:  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal,  4  340,516;  Rjtnan  Catholic,  4,000,000 ;  Epis¬ 
copal,  430,581;  Moraviau,  10,686;  Baptist, 
3,682,007;  Congrcgationalist,  436,370 ;  Christian 
Union,  120,000;  Friend,  105,000;  Adventist, 97,- 
711;  Methodist,  18,750;  Presbyterian,  1,082,- 
435;  Lutheran,  930,830:  Reformed,  259,794; 
German  Evangelical,  135,000;  Mennonites, 

80,000;  Church  of  God,  45,000 . 

. According  to  the  Now  York  Sun  the 

Knights  of  Labor  lost  46,076  members  from 
July  1,  1880,  to  April  1,  1887,  in  10  district 
assemblies,  which  had,  at  the  earlier  date, 

104,469  members,  and  at  the  later  61.793  . 

....  Last  November  Dakota  polled  99,164  votes 
for  one  Delegate  to  Congress,  who  cannot  vote, 
while  Georgia  elected  10  members  of  the 
House  with  an  aggregate  vote  of  less  than 
26,000  . Thomas  T.  Eckert  has  been  re¬ 

elected  President,  Russell  .Sage  Vice-President, 
R,  F.  Rochester  Treasurer,  and  Thomas  F. 
Clark  Secretary  of  the  American  Telegraph 

and  Cable  Company . The  National 

debt  statement,  issued  June  1,  shows  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  public  debt  during  May  to  be 
$8,888,997.65.  Total  cash  iu  the  Treasury, 

$400,269,520.05 . The  strike  of  the  coke 

handlers  iu  Pennsylvania  is  paralyzing  the 
irou  business  there,  as  coke  is  largely  used  in 
the  furnaces.  If  it  continues  much  longer  It 
is  feared  that  500,000  men  will  be  forced  into 

idleness  . That  St.  Louis  stove  moulders’ 

strike  has  been  settled,  and  as  the  patterns  of 
the  boycotted  firm  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  factories  of  other  manufacturers  all  over 
the  country,  the  strikes  at  these  places  also  are 

over . Hon.  W.  Dorsheimer,  editor  of 

the  Star  of  this  city,  is  making  a  vigorous 
effort  to  get  small  subscriptions  for  the  Grant 
Monument  Fund.  President  Cleveland,  who 
had  already  contributed  liberally  to  the  ob¬ 
ject,  has  sent  Dorsheimer  $10,  the  maximum 
amount  expected  of  any  single  contributor . . . 

_ Some  time  ago  the  American  Grosventres 

crossed  the  liue  and  killed  several  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Blood  Indians,  and  run  off  100  horses. 
The  other  day  the  Bloods  retaliated  by  invad¬ 
ing  the  Grosventres  country,  killing  several  of 
the  enemy  and  capturing  40  horses.  Both 
sides  have  donned  war  paint,  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  Indiau  W ur  is  imminent . Enough 

iron  ore,  superior  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  aud 
Alabama,  has  been  located  near  Tyler,  Texas, 
to  supply  all  the  furnaces  in  the  world  for  100 

years!  . . . Representatives  of  the  leading 

rubber  houses  of  the  country  met  here  Wed¬ 
nesday  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Rubber 
Trust,  on  the  plan  of  the  Cotton-seed  Oil  Trust. 
The  plan  embraces  the  control  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  rubber  goods,  the  monopoly  of 
the  importation  of  the  crude  rubber,  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  the  market  value  of  both  crude  material 
and  manufactured  articles,  and  a  combined 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  organized  labor. 
After  an  all-day  argument  the  Trust  was 
formed  with  a  w’orking  capital  of  $35,000,000. 
Messrs.  Banigan  of  Woonsocket,  Alden  of 
Boston,  aud  Meyer  of  New  Brunswick,  were 
chosen  executive  directors  with  a  salary  of 
$40,000  and  with  unlimited  powers.  The  rub¬ 
ber  industry  of  the  country  controlled  l>y  the 
Trust  represents  un  investment  of  about  $50,- 
000,000  and  an  anunl  trade  of  $100,000,000. 
Upward  of  85,000  workmen  are  also  employed. 

. The  School  Fund  of  Texas  has  about 

$6,000,000  invested  in  the  State  and  county 

bonds  of  that  State .  The  Inter- 

State  Commerce  Commissioners  huve  issued  au 
order  to  the  managers  of  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad  requesting  them  to  answer  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  they  were  discriminating  against 
the  colored  race . While  the  entire  Ter¬ 


ritory  of  Dakota  is  to  vote  in  November  upon 
the  question  of  division  as  provided  by  the 
Legislature,  that  matter  is  almost  lost  sight  of 
in  the  agitation  over  Prohibition.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  enacted  that  each  county  might  vote 
on  the  license  question  upon  petition  of  one- 
third  of  the  voters.  Local  Option  or  Prohibi¬ 
tion  conventions  are  being  called  iu  nearly  all 
the  counties  outside  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
new  railroad  sections,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
in  60  out  of  80  comities  the  requisite  names 

will  be  secured,  aud  Prohibition  carried . . 

. Pool-selling  at  horse  races  was  never  so 

lively  in  this  State  as  it  has  been  since  the 
Governor  signed  the  Ives  Bill . A  vic¬ 

tory  for  the  organ  was  scored  at  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  Philapelphia,  Saturday, 
by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  M.  M.  Gibson,  of 
San  Fraucisco,  a  representative  of  the  branch 
of  the  church  which  favors  instrumental 

music,  as  Moderator . Advices  from 

Panama  say  that  some  of  the  largest  cuts 
made  for  the  De  Lesseps  canal  have  been  filled 
with  earth  washed  from  the  mountains.  Work 
that  cost  many  millions  of  dollars  is  thus  vir¬ 
tually  destroyed,  aud  the  prospects  for  the 
completion  of  the  canal  rendered  more  remote 

than  ever . Never  before  have  so  many 

“stowaways"  secreted  themselves  on  trans- 
Atlantic  steamers  as  at  present.  The  other 
day  43  men  and  boys  stowed  themselves  away 
on  the  Tlianmore  at  Liverpool,  aud  the  most 
diligent  search  could  discover  only  27  of  thorn 
before  reaching  Queenstown,  where  they  were 
dumped  ashore.  The  remaining  16  were  car¬ 
ried  to  Montreal.  The  experience  on  board 
every  steamer  is  very  like  this.  All  the  poor 
are  anxious  to  get  away  anyhow  to  the  “Laud 

of  Promise”  . . . 

....Ex-Mayor  Edward  Cooper  aud  Mrs.  Hew¬ 
itt  (wife  of  the  present  Mayor),  Peter  Cooper’s 
children,  have  contributed  $190,000  more  to 
tbo  endowmeut  of  Cooper  Union  iu  this  city. 
_ Editor  O’Brien  haviug  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  treated  iu  Montreal,  has  received  im¬ 
mense  ovations  at  Boston  and  in  this  city. 
Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  the  effect  of 
his  “invasion”  of  the  Dominion.  His  sympa¬ 
thizers  say  it  has  greatly  injured  Lord  Laus- 
down  in  public  estimation;  while  his  oppo¬ 
nents  say  he  is  all  the  more  popular  on  accouut 

of  it . Gov.  Hill  has  vetoed  the  Vedder 

High-liconso  Bill . The  Legislature  of 

Maine  has  authorized  the  Savings  Banks  of 
that  State  to  invest  in  the  city  aud  couuty 

bonds  of  Kansas  aud  Nebraska. . . 

. By  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 

Connecticut  Legislature  it  is  now  the  duty  of 
the  Dairy  Commissioner  to  inspect  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  State  Chomist  fur  analysis  molasses 
in  the  hands  of  dealers,  aud  to  prosecute  all 
eases  of  violation  of  the  law  against  the  sale 
of  the  adulterated  article . T.  H.  Bar¬ 

rett,  President  of  the  State  Farmers’  Alliance 
of  Minnesota,  has  transmitted  to  the  U.  S. 
Railroad  Commissioners  a  long  list  of  requests 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alliance, 
looking  to  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Law,  especially  that 

part  relating  to  the  long  and  short  haul . 

Secretary  Bayard  informs  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  its  exportation  of  paupers  to  this 
country  will  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
...Ex-Vico  President  William  A.  Wheeler  has 
been  gradually  sinking  with  softening  of  the 
brain,  at  bis  home  in  Malone,  N.  Y.  For  IU 
days  he  has  been  conscious  only  for  short 
intervals,  and  for  the  past  three  days  he  has 
been  in  a  stupor  all  the  time.  News  reached 
here  at  12,30  p.  m.  to-day  that  he  had  died. 
Has  suffered  immensely  from  insomnia  and 

incurable  maladies  for  years .  Jay 

Gould  is  all  right  again  and  is  off  on  a  yacht¬ 
ing  trip . Jake  Sharp’s  jury  is  still  in¬ 

complete  after  15  days  of  steady  work  trying 
to  get  it  full;  1,400  talesmen  summoned;  80o 
sifted,  aud  11  only  hithurto  accepted,  Mauy 
rumors  during  the  week  that  the  jurymen  had 
been  “approached”  by  “jury -fixers”  acting  on 
Sharp’s  behalf.  Yesterday  Sharp  insisted 
that  bis  lawyers  should  deny  these  rumors  iu 
court.  They  did  so.  The  District  Attorney 
produced  affidavits  of  the  truth  of  the  reports 
from  jurors  who  had  been  tampered  with  aud 
others.  Case  to  be  fully  investigated  Monday. 
...  According  to  Bradstreet’s  careful  investi¬ 
gations,  the  industrial  situation  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  going  back  to  work  of  over 
7,000  of  the  3, 000  striking  and  loekod-out  stove- 
molders  at  18  efi  ies.  Records  show  that  78,618 
men  struck  during  May  against  210,600  in 
May,  1886,  making  a  total  for  five  months  of 
236,808  strikers  (and  employes  locked  out), 
against  340,630  in  fivo  months  of  1886.  The 
number  of  strikes  this  year,  however  is  480, 

against  (nominally)  164  in  1886 . 

— - -  - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


since  October  were  17,367,700  pounds  at  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $8.59  per  hundred .  The  grain 

porters  at  Avonmouth  Docks,  Bristol,  who 
struck  against  the  use  of  elevators  in  unload¬ 
ing  vessels,  have  gone  back  to  work,  the  em¬ 
ployers  having  promised  to  use  elevators  only 
when  they  were  insufficiently  supplied  with 

manual  labor . A  Dakota  hotel  charges 

$2  a  day  without,  or  $2.50  with,  potatoes! - 

_ The  Belgian  Senate  yesterday, by  a  vote  of 

38  to  23,  approved  the  bill  imposing  import 
duties  on  cattle  and  meat. .......  A  cablegram 

from  Madrid  yesterday  says  a  strong  protec¬ 
tion  movement  is  developing  in  Spain.  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Deputies  representing  the  farming 
and  manufacturing  districts  aud  men  of  all 
parties  are  urging  the  Government  to  take 
early  steps  to  pass  a  law  looking  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  native  iudustry  by  the  imposition  of 
higher  duties  on  foreign  cereals  and  cattle — 

. The  stock  of  wheat  at  San 

Francisco  aud  Port  Costu,  the  principal 
Pacific  coast  warehousing  points,  on  Juue 
1,  was  154,000  tous — a  decrease  of  nearly  4,000 

tons  during  May.  . . 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  signed 
a  hill  to  punish  false  pretences  in  obtaining 

registration  of  cattle  and  other  animals . 

_ At  the  Butchers’  Barbecue,  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  by  the  Batchers’  National  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  50  beeves  and  1(M)  lambs 
were  roasted  on  the  beach  and  served  to  the 
hungry  crowds,  estimated  at  fully  40,000  peo¬ 
ple,  that  number  of  tickets  haviug  been  sold 
— the  grandest  event  of  the  kind  on  record. . . 
. Another  big  cattle  organization  is  ru¬ 
mored,  with  $15,000,000  worth  of  live  stock,  a 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  large  ranching 
concerns,  including  such  names  as  Sturgis, 
Lane,  Carey,  Davis,  Iliffe  and  Clark,  of  Chey¬ 
enne,  and  Ulrichs  aud  Havemeyer,  of  New 
York,  together  with  a  number  of  Scotch  and 
English  capitalists,  and  some  from  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  According  to  yesterday’s 
reports,  however,  the  rumor  is  merely  a 
“roorback”  started  by  the  Cattle  Trust  man¬ 
ipulators  to  help  iu  its  orgauization . A 

convention  of  the  agricultural  chemists  of  the 
country  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  at  Washington,  August  16 . 

There  are  43  wholesale  aud  328  retail  dealers 
iu  oleomargarine  in  Massachusetts.  This  list 
comprises  one-sixth  of  all  the  wholesale  and 
one-tenth  of  all  the  retail  dealers  in  oloo  iu  the 
United  States  who  have  paid  taxes  to  the 
Government  on  this  commodity,  indicating 
that  more  oleo  Is  made  aud  consumed  there 
than  in  any  other  internal  revenue  district  of 
the  country . A  car  of  oats,  by  deci¬ 

sion  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
must  hereafter  contaiu  1,000  bushels,  instead 

of  950  as  heretofore . The  Czar  has  issued 

a  ukase  prohibiting  aliens  from  acquiring  real 
property  in  Russian  Poland.  The  heir  of  a 
foreigner,  in  order  to  inherit,  must  become  a 
naturalized  Russian.  This  has  excited  great 
indignation  iu  Berlin  and  Vienna  and  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  vigorous  diplomatic 
demonstration.. .  .Since  Parliament  adjourned 
the  Irish  rack-rent  landlords  have  opened 
au  eviction  campaign,  and  hundreds  of  tenants 
are  being  thrown  out  on  the  wayside. ....  — 

. . .  .Mujor  El  bridge  McConkey,  Resident  Clerk 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
for  several  sessions,  and  who  has  been  promin¬ 
ently  identified  with  the  State  Board  of  Agri 
culture,  committed  suicide  by  hanging  Mon¬ 
day .  ...  It  has  been  the  practice  of  farm¬ 

ers  emigrating  from  Canada  to  this  country, 
especially  iu  the  Northwest,  to  bond  such  of 
their  teams  and  tackle  as  they  brought  over 
there  to  break  ground,  erect  houses,  etc.,  then 
return  to  Canada  in  the  fall  to  dispose  of  their 
crops  and  other  property  iu  the  Dominion, 
aud  subsequently  eome  back  to  the  United 
States  with  their  families  and  effects  as  im¬ 
migrants.  Recently  a  Treasury  circular  for¬ 
bade  the  free  admission  of  woi’k  animals  for 
temporary  purposes  on  the  froutier,  and  this 
greatly  checked  a  desirable  kind  of  immigra¬ 
tion.  After  the  reception  of  numerous  pro¬ 
tests,  the  Treasury  uow  directs  that  all  per¬ 
sons  coming  into  this  country  from  Canada, 
who  produce  satisfactory  proofs  that  they  are 
bonajulr  immigrants,  can  briug  with  them, 
on  first  arriving  to  take  up  farms,  their  teams, 
tackle,  etc.,  free  of  duty,  and  also  after  their 
return  from  Canada  with  their  families,  their 
teams,  tackle,  etc.,  are  to  be  admitted  in  the 
same  way,  the  several  arrivals  in  such  cases 
being  considered  as  continuous  acts  of  immi¬ 
gration  . . . . . . 

...  It  is  estimated  that  over  2,060  farmers  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  have 
been  victimized  by  the  Bohemian  oat  swindle 
within  the  past  year  aud  a  half.  The  swiud 


gjttija'ttUaiuw  ^Avtrtiiiag. 


Saturday,  Juue  4,  1887. 
The  leaf  tobacco  sold  at  Danville,  Va.  ,duriug 
May,  amounted  to  3,251,382  pounds,  at  au  av¬ 
erage  of  $8.78  per  hundred.  The  total  sales 


DIXON’S  “(’nrhuret  of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  in  IS#?,  and  I*  to-day,  as  it  was  theD,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  *  purr  plumbago, 
r)v1ur  off  no  poisonous  vupors.  The  size  la  now  doub 
led  and  cake  weiRbs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  Quali- 
y  and  price  romaln  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


THI  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


‘1°.  for  IMnninf,  97^4®  95*4°  ■'  do  for  May, 
tl  ouvi  to  $1  U)&  Corx  — Ungraded  Mixed  at  -4*tTt, o» 
■He:  stctimor,  iil'  ic;  So.  '!  IHj-ftiot He;  Mo.  2  fur  June,  12’* 
>,ti"  IS  ifio:  ilo,  for  July,  47>*ai  i-V;  do,  for  August  49c:  do 


lers  had  their  headquarters  at  Carlisle,  and 
made  their  dupes  the  members  of  the  “Cum¬ 
berland  Valley  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.” .  Pleuro-pbeumonia  has  been 

discovered  at  Evansville,  Indiana,  in  a  large 

consignment  of  cattle  for  Chicago . 

. .  .  .Two  car  loads  of  Texas  ponies  that  had 

been  shipped  from  Texas  to  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  anil  which  hud  beon  wrongly  trans¬ 
shipped  to  Bangor,  Me.,  were  unloaded  at 
Hartford,  Ct.,  yesterday.  It  is  understood 
that  they  had  been  18  days  on  the  cars  with¬ 
out  food.  Several  of  the  animals  were  dead 
when  the  cars  were  opened,  and  those  that 
were  alive  were  in  a  terribly  emaciated  con¬ 
dition.  No  driver  was  with  them  . 

. Ihe  Government  of  Victoria,  Australia, 

is  spending  at  the  rate  of  $100,01)0  a  year  to 
keep  in  check  the  increase  of  rabbits  on  crown 
lands.  Private  land  owners  in  the  same 
colony  are  also  spending  immense  sums  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  pests . January  last  the 

Government  of  New  South  Wales  had  an 
army  of  2,145  men  in  the  field  fighting  rabbits, 
and  South  Australia  had  also  a  large  number 

of  men  engaged  in  the  same  contest . 

Frenchmen  are  lamenting  because  a  dropsical 
disease  is  rapidly  exterminating  the  rabbits  in 

France . .W.  D,  Lewis,  late  President  of 

the  Colorado  Cattle  Association,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  at  Dallas,  Texas,  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences.  Last  October  ho  got 
from  the  Exchange  Bank  $10,000  ou  n  deed  of 
trust  ou  3,000  bead  of  cattle  of  a  certain  braud, 
located  in  Tom  Green  County.  Diligent  search 
has  discovered  only  318  head  of  the  given 
braud,  worth  only  $3,500,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $0,500.  It  has  been  charged,  over  and  over 
again,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  swindling 
has  been  done  ou  the  ranges  by  pledging,  and, 
still  oftener,  selling  cattle  in  this  way — dispos¬ 
ing  of  1,000  under  a  certain  brand,  whereas 
only  from  100  to  500  could  ever  be  found.  For¬ 
eigners  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  victims.  * 

. . . At  the  sale  of  duplicate  orchids  of 

Mr.  W.  Lee,  of  Dornside,  Leatherhead,  Eng¬ 
land,  recently,  one  plant  was  sold  for  310 
guineas,  nearly  $1,000. 


Crops  &  Markets. 


Saturday,  June,  4,  1887. 

Thursday’s  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  the 
best  authority  ou  Western  hog  markets,  says 
the  arrivals  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  the  week 
have  been  largely  short  of  corresponding  time 
last  year,  the  net  supply  for  packing  falling 
about  50,000  below  the  corresponding  week. 
Milwaukee  has  also  fallen  behind,  while  others 
of  the  prominent  points  have  held  closely  or 
fully  up  to  a  year  ago.  At  Omaha,  where 
there  was  practically  nothing  doing  last  year, 
operations  have  been  quite  large,  which  is  to 
lie  said  also  of  Sioux  City,  Keokuk,  Des 
Moines,  etc.  Full  returns  from  Omaha  this 
week  indicate  that  last  week’s  approximation 
on  partial  returns  was  somewhat  under  the 
mark.  The  aggregate  packing  for  the  week 
has  been  about  10,000  short  of  corresponding 
week  last  year;  the  total  from  March  1st  is 
about  1,955,000  hogs,  against  l, 700,0(10  a  year 
ago — indicating  au  increase  of  105,000.  The 
hogs  handled  at  Iowa  and  Nebraska  points  are 
of  good  quality  generally ;  at  Kansas  City 
they  are- slightly  lighter  tliau  a  year  ago;  at 
Cincinnati  the  average  for  May  was  13  pounds 
lighter  than  last  year;  at  Chicago  it  was  about 
the  same  for  the  month  as  last  year;  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  the  May  packing  in  the  West 
has  evidently  fallen  several  pound,  short  of 
last  year,  while  the  quality  has  been  better. 
Prices  of  bogs  arc  but  slightly  reduced  com¬ 
pared  with  a  week  ago  at  most  points;  at  Cin- 
cinuati  the  reduction  is  20  to  25  cents. 

Wool  prices  at  the  West  average  from  2c. 
to  3c.  per  pound  higher  than  a  year  ago,  anil 
the  feeling  is  very  confident.  At  the  seaboard, 
too,  the  tendency  is  decidedly  upward.  It  is 
alleged,  however,  that  buyers  at  the  West  are 
paying  too  much  for  the  staple  ou  the  basis  of 
soiling  prices  in  the  East;  but  there  is  no 
doubt,  whatever  that-  prices  would  not  now  be 
nearly  so  high  were  it  not  that  they  have  been 
forced  upward  by  the  firm  stand  taken  by 
the  wool  growers.  1$  is  well,  therefore,  that 
these  should  not  recede  an  inch ;  but  press  on¬ 
ward  whenever  possible.  Here  aud  there  in 
the  South,  Bradstreet  reports  markets  3c.  to 
5c.  higher  than  a  year  ago.  California  wool 
is  coming  East,  largely  to  manufacturers,  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus.  Montana  growers  ex- 
pect  to  gain  by  the  advanced  freights  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  wool.  Heavy  supplies  will  lie  offered 
at  the  Colonial  sales  at  Loudon,  opening  next 
Tuesday,  if  the  market  there  is  strong,  hold¬ 
ers  here  will  gain  additional  confidence;  if 
weak,  manufacturers  on  this  side  will  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  buy  heavily  at  current  prices. 
Latest  reports  leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  out¬ 
come.  If  holders  are  firm,  even  if  prices  don’t 
advance,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  recede. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  June  4,  1897. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans.  • 


Uplands.  aud  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 87$  9  1-16 

Strict  Ordinary... . 9  5-16  9)6 

Good  Ordinary . 1(>«  1U  7-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  10  11-10  1076 

Low  Middling.. . 11  1— 1U  11)4 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..11)4  11  7-16 

Middling  . 11  7-16  1166 

Good  Middling.,..  . II  11-16  1174 

Strict  Good  Mtddllng...U  15-16  1H4 

Middling  Fair . 12  .5-16  K"4 

Fair . . . . 12  15-16  13)* 

HTAtNKD. 

Good  Ordinary . R  9-16  I  Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Ord . 0)4  I  Middling  . 


Texas. 
9  1-16 

9)4 

111  7-16 

11  7-10 
11« 

1174 

1174 


10  :4-lB 

11  1-16 


Hat  and  Straw, -The  demand  Is  about  equal  the 
supply,  aud  values  arc  firmly  maintained.  Hay— 
Choice  Timothy,  H5S(iii7e;  No  i,  9U<*ji33c;  No  2,  65m, fOc; 
Clover,  mixed  8 5® 66c:  (’lover,  I7#5.ric;  Shipping,  58c. 
Straw  -Long  Rye,  6,Y*v70o;  short  do,  l8®&oe;  oat,  10® 
45c. 

Hops.— For  Orst-elass  goods  the  demand  Is  still  good 
hut  aside  from  this  there  la  little  Inquiry  Still,  the 
attitude  of  sellers  gives  no  promise  of  concessions 
American  Hops  stale  new,  best,  ltki*20c;  do  common 
to  good,  15a lie,  dO  1885,  best  10<<#12c;  do  medium,  o® 
8c:  Pacifle  Coast,  1996,  best,  19$20e:  do  common  to 
good.  13'j*17c  do  isv.,  good  to  prime.  7ii&10c:  Foreign— 
Herman,  now  host.  20  xfiUc;  do  common  to  good,  13® 
lie;  English  do,  15®18c. 

Vkoktaroks.— Potatoes.— state,  Hebron.  *2  00®835{ 
do.  Burbauk.  82  ?5<*2  50;  N.  S.  slid  N  B..  Bubank 
$!  2.Y42  50;  N.  S  and  N.  D.  Prolific.  |3®2  35|  Scotch, 
Magnum  Himiini,  per  crate.  #2  25®  2  40;  Bermuda  pota¬ 
toes,  new,  86  oj® 6  80;  Florida  potatoes,  new, 

4  V) #5  W: Savannah,  uew,  84  50(85  50;  Charleston,  new, 
84  W'.vN  30;  New  Orleans,  new,  $4  ,<>7;  Cabbages,  new, 
per  hhl.  81  id .(2  23.  Onions.  Bermuda  per  crate,  81- 
do  New  Orleans,  per  hhl.  82  50;  Asparagus,  per  doz, 
80c  to  82  50:  Beets,  per  UK)  hunches.  $3  00  to  I  tx); 
Beans,  per  crate.  10c  to  81  50;  Cucumbers,  per  crate, 
81iiv3  50;  Pros,  Southern,  per  bbt.  81  SO  to  82;  *lo  do, 
per  hnlf-hbl  crate,  50c  to  81;  do  Jersey,  per  hhl,  $2  25® 

2  75:  Squash.  yellow,  per  crate.  1 00;  do  white,  per 
crate.  81:  Tomatoes,  Florida,  perorate,  8 1  75®  2  8U;  do 
Bermuda,  per  box,  80®50e. 

Pooltky.— Livk.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  per  ft,  9c;  fowls,  Wrst«rn,  per  ft,  9c,  do,  south¬ 
ern,  per  Ib.Site;  roosters  young  and  old,  per  ft.  Sc; 
turkeys,  ter  »  8®9c;  ducks,  western  pet  pair,  50»60c; 
geese,  do,  ptrpalr,  90c® 81  15:  soring  chickens,  large, 
per  ft.  ??®3U;  do,  medium  tu  good,  per  ft,  20  to  21c;  do, 
small,  per  ft,  1H  c. 

Potit-TitY.  Dun-coco.-  Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
ft,  at  8® live;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  10c: 
do,  Western  Iced,  prime,  6® 9c;  old  cooks,  per  lh, 
4c:  Squabs,  white,  per  doz,  88.43  33;  Squabs,  dark, 
per  dox,  8242  27;  ducks.  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft, 
23®30c:  do.  Long  Island,  do.  per  ft,  2$®25o.  chickens, 
spring.  Philadelphia,  S®3)4  fts  to  pair,  per  pound,  42® 
18c:  do,  do.  do,  2®2k.  fts.  do.  83  lo  89c:  do.  ilo.  Long 
Island,  scalded,  per  lb.  37  to  8:1c:  do.  do  Baltimore, 
large,  per  lb,  25  to  28c;  do,  do,  do,  small,  per  lb,  18 
to  2So. 

G am k.— English  3nlpe.  fresh  prime,  per  doz.  81  2">® 

1  75;  Golden  plover,  choice,  per  dor.,  81®  l  25;  Grass  do. 
per  doz,  50® 75o ;  Sulpe,  large  yellow  leg  per  doz,  81  30 
®1  75. 

Kbdits.—Fbksh.— Apples  held  to  steady  prices.  The 
arrivals  are  light.  The  arrivals  of  southern  cherries 
are  moderate  demand  Is  mainly  for  choice  lots.  The 
stock  of  strawberries  Is  liberal,  hoth  of  southern  and 
Jersey.  Prices  generally  unchanged.  Following  are 
the  quotations;  Apples. -Russet,  per  bbl.,  at  82  50® 

3  50;  inferior  at  $2®2  25;  strawberries,  prime,  at  Y-s  10c ; 
Inferior,  3®ie:  Cherries— Southern  at  T2®18c,  for 
choice  anil  4 90 sc,  for  small. 

Peanuts— Arc  held  steady  with  a  moderate  Jobbing 
demand.  Quoted  nt  iq ,t.r>c  for  fancy  hand  picked; 
3 )4® 4c.  for  farmers1  grades. 

Factrs.— Dried.— Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  16c. 
do.  choice,  do.  at  JSUu;  do.  prime.  15c;  do.  do. 
State,  sliced,  506c;  do  do  quarters.  1)4  to  5‘.<c. 

PROV'ISION  MARKETS. 

Nitw  Yoiik.  —  t*uo visions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
815  for  Old;  816,  new;  811A16  30  for  Family  Mess; 
*16  2o®l?  25  (or  Clear  Hack:  aud  814  50  for  Extra 
Prime.  Bkkf  —  City  Extra  India  Mess,  812415:  Extra 
Miss,  Id  barrels.  86  b:  Packet,  fts®4.-iii;  Plate, $7  ?i.  Beef 
Hams.— Quoted  at  $21  Niz22.  Cut  Micat*.  Pickled 
Bellies.  7*«<o;  Plekled  Be  Hies,  12  ft.  quoted  7Q®?44c: 
Pickled  Hams.  ll.jdiQe.  Pickled  Shoulders,  6*40 ; 
Smoked  Hauls.  12-il2)4e.  Smoked  Shoulders,  7-V£c. 
Middles.— Long  Clear  in  New  York  quoted  tit  8'-h<’- 
Dressed  Hogs.  Quoted  at  s,U®6?4c  (or  all  aver¬ 
ages.  Lard.— Western  Steam.  6  Wc;  city  Steam  6  60c: 
rcilued.  quoted  7c;  South  American  7.60c.  June.  6J30c: 
July,  6.s7>*6.s9r-4  August.  6.97®6.99c.;  September,  7.06 
®7.(>sc;  October,  7. 1  two 7. 1 JC;  November,  7.U1  *7.iOc 

raiLADKLPiUA.— Hkkv.—  City  Family-,  per  bbl.,  810 50; 
do  packets,  *y.Vl;  smoked  beef,  IN 4  lee;  Beef  hams, 
822  1X1.  Pork. -Mess,  lb®  16  30;  do.  prime  mess,  new, 
iJUSVyipiS;  do,  do,  family,  *17®1H.  Hams— smoked,  12 
®13e.  Ore-wed  Hogs,  liftotTMc.  Lard  —City  Refined, 
87  7*>® 86;  do.  Steam,  87  12)4;  '-lo.  Butchers'  loose, 
*6  371**7. 

Chicago  -Mess  Pork.—  $23  00  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
86  45  per  IU)  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  1. loose).  87  25;  dry 
salted  shoiiMerg  (boxed),  85  70,  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  8*  85. 

St  dons.— PORR —Old  M«b,  81  It/).  New  do,  815  00; 
Laru. -  At  8,;  25.  Dry  Sai  t  aikats. -Boxed  shoul 
dci*,  $3  50;  Long  clear,  $•  12)&  clear  ribs,  8’  87)4; 
sliort  clear,  81  23-  Bacon  Shoulder*.  86  /."  23;  Long 
clear,  *190  to  *8  (XI;  clear  ribs,  87  00;  short 

clear,  8s  23;  Hams,  *11  25®14. 

Baltimore,  Md.  -Mess  Pork,  old  813  00;  now,  817; 
Hulktncats  Shoulder*  and  Clear  Rib  Sides,  packed, 
654)t*)4c  Bacon— Shoulder*,  7)injV  (<•;  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
9c;  Hams,  12^1-jltc.  Lard— Refined  at  6)40. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Bcttkb— Western  Creamery.  1 1)4®  17c; 
State  do,  extra,  18c;  state  Dairy,  Hulfttrkin  tubs, 
lltgbCtic;  Half  tubs  choice,  16c;  Welsh  tubs,  18®l5)4c; 
western  factory,  to  41:04c;  western  dairy,  U® lie; 
Western  Imitation  creamery,  13)466 15c. 

Cbkksr.— State  Factory,  now,  7)4'<ilO)4c;  Including 
white,  1014c;  colored,  li.i)4c;  Night  skims,  5)tf@6)$c. 

Enas.— Are  well  sustained  to  the  .recent  advance 
with  a  fair  Inquiry.  State,  13c;  Western,  U(!#U?4c; 
Canada,  1 1*4® 1 1)4- 

Boston,  Muss.—  BrtTKR.  —  Dull.  Western  extra 
creamery,  19c;  Fas  torn  do,  20c.  Cheese  Steady. 
New  York  and  Vermont  Extra,  ll®t374c.  Eggs— 
Steady.  Choice  westeru.  12*4  to  lie;  Eastern  extras, 
13)4c. 

Piui-uiELPiUA,  Pa.— Butter  Dull.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  16®  17c:  Western  Creamery  extra,  16 
®l7c;  B.  C.  and  \.  Y.  Creamery,  extra.  16®17c,  Pack¬ 
ing  Butter,  8:4100.  Ciikksk  -Firm:  New  York  full 
cream,  lie;  Otilo  flats,  choice,  KMc;  Peuusyl 
vanta  tiarr  Skims,  AiTo;  do.  full  skims,  ic* 
Eoo».  -Higher.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  15)40;  Uhloaud 
other  western  firsts,  15c. 

Chicago,  111  —Butter.— Firmer.  Creamery,  ll®17c. 
dairy,  i:t®l(c.  K-nis.— 11)40  per  doz. 

St.  Loris,  Mo.— Bottku,  -  Steady.  Creamery,  11®  17c; 
Dairy,  10® t ic.  Eggs— Steady  at  lTc. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York. —Wheat. —No,  2  Milwaukee.  94<4®945ic; 
No.  I  Hard  hi  9lrb>':  Ungraded  lied,  OFIa  /aDS^c;  No.  8, 
Red,  WttAc,  7>o.  2  Red,  95aHatR;>,c;  Extra  Red,  97c  No. 

2  Red  for  June,  95tA  *96v4c;  do,  for  July,  U5®93  u  i6c; 
do.  for  August.  92  lf-l6i-B9:*JiiC;  do.  for  September.  92H 
®937(ie;  do  fur  October,  9  >;>o  498Hc,  do  for  November, 


Extra  Ohio,  83  30®-l  00;  Good  to  Fancy,  84  05®5  00; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  88  40(48  70;  Clear.  83  75® 

4  35:  Rye  Mixture,  *3  75®4  25;  Straight,  *4  10®  1  65; 
Patent,  81  40®  5  00:  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra,  *4  to® *5  10;  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indie*.  84  70®;  SO.  Roothkrn  Fi.orja.-Qiilet  hut  steadi¬ 
ly  held,  Sales,  675  bbls,  Including  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  at  $3  so®  i  u0,  and  Good  to  Choice. do  *4  to® 5  25. 
Ryk  FbOC a.— Superfine,  *2  6-5 ;t2  95.  Corn  Meal.— Yel¬ 
low  Weatern  quoted  at  82  ,30®2  75;  and  Brandy¬ 
wine  82  6.3(42  75. 

Chjcaoo.— Floor— Dull  and  unchnuged.  Winter 
Patents.  *J  25®4  50.  Southern  Winters.  *3  9t>«4  10; 
Michigan  Winter.  83  7.V44  (Ms Choice  to  Fancy  Minne¬ 
sota  Pateuts,  *4  20®1  60;  M  Innesota  Bakers,  in  sacks, 
8-3  l)>43  25.  Rye  Flour— *2  90® 3  10  In  bbls.  Buckwheat 
— 82®2  35  per  10U  fts.  Wheat.— No.  2  Spring,  at  89)4e; 
No.  3  do,  at  78c;  No.  2,  Red  at  S9c.  Corn.— No.  2,  377*0. 
Oats. -No.  2,  'A5>4c.  Rye.— No.  2, -51c,  Baulev  — No. 
2,  87c. 

st.  Lorts-FLotm.— In  good  demand:  firm.  XX  82:55® 

2  50;  XXX  f2  60® 2  75:  FamUy.  82 9fl®;5  II),  choice,  S->  35® 

.3  80;  Fancy.  *i)9S®4  15;  putents,  84  Ab®  40;  Whe*t.— 
Closed  lower.  No.  2  Red  cash,  87c;  June,  86V4C;  July, 
M?h®,s2'4fcc:  AiigiiRt,  Hl)4'-i82)4e;  COBH. —Quiet.  Cash, 
35®87«c,  4 tine.  87c;  July.  37)Aii*37J4c;  Oats.— Dull,  but 
steady.  Cash,  2<M®27-3io;  June,  26cj  July,  27c  bldj 
Rye.— Offered  at  56c. 

Boston  — Floor.- Quiet.  Common  Extras,  83  40®3  GO 
Spring  Wheat  1'atent.i,  prime,  *5U()  to  5  15.  Corn  — 
Quiet.  Steamer  Y’cllow,  51!4ii.V2^c;  Steamer  Mixed,  51 
®8J)4e.  Good  no  grade,  5o®5le.  Oats—  Qutet.  No  1, 
white,  10)4®4te;  No  2  white,  39)4c:  No.  3  white 
■38)4c;  shorts  quiet— Middlings  per  tint,  819®21  3). 

Philadelphia— Floor.- No.  1  Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superfine.  82  Si  to  *.’1 00!  do  do  do  extra,  83-43  80; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  83  75  to  8<  00;  Peurisylvanla 
Roller  Proves*.  *t  IN481 50;  Delaware  family, 84  '5®84  75 
Ohio  clear.  $4  iiy®4  3fi;  do  straight.  *4  37)4® l  63:  Indi¬ 
ana  clear.  *4  15® 4  35;  do  straight.  *4  37U®1G5;  St. 
Louis  ami  Southern  Illinois  dear,  84  13  to  *;  35;  do  do 
straight,  84  37)4®  i  65;  Winter  wheat  patent,  SI  70  to 
8500:  Minnesota  bakers’  clear.  *1  GJ  to  84  30:  do  do 
straight,  *1  3:  to  *4  70;  Mluuesota  pillions,  fair  to 
choice.  *4  75®  84  90;  Rye  Flour.  82  35  nor  barrel. 
Wheat.  No.  2  Dclaw.arn  Rod  in  export  elevator,  sse; 
No  2  Red  in  export  elevator  9tye;  No.  2  Red  for  Juno, 
9.'d(..v'.«ic:  <lo  for  July.  '.H-W-5c:  do  for  August, 
92bi®9254e!  do  for  September.  82)i®92)t$0.  Co  as  - 
Steamer  No.  2  mixed  In  grain  depot,  57c;  No. 
No.  2  mixed.  In  grain  depot,  4i)4c:  do  track,  47)^c:  No. 
2  high  mixed  ancl  Yellow,  in  grain  depot.  48c;  No.  2 
mixed  for  June.  47  to  17)4c;  ao  for  July,  17  to  ti'-sc; 
do  for  August.  17)4®  l9'4c:  ilo,  for  September,  48® 49c. 
Oats.— Ungraded  white.  36)4;  No.  3  White,  37c;  No.  2 
white  m  grain  depot -38c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 

Nbw  York.  Saturday,  June  4.  1687. 

Milch  Cows.— A  dull  trade  Is  reported  at  lower 
prices,  and  not  many  good  cows  offered.  Sales  have 
been  made  at  825  to  $46  for  poor  to  good  cows.  Dealers 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  over  845  for  the  best. 
Some  10  head  of  good  useful  cows  were  sold  yester¬ 
day  at  from  840  to  $44  per  hearL 

Bekves  —  Kentucky  ''Stille.rs."  1.191  ft  average,  at 

84  7:3  per  100  ft ;  do,  1,225  ft,  at  $4  70;  do.  1,215  lb.  at 
44  55;  do  (poor)  1.080  lb.  at  83  85;  Corn  Fed  Illinois 
Steers.  1,482  lb,  at  *5  25;  Kentucky  do,  t,25s  ft,  at  *4  75; 
Ohio  do.  1,248  lb,  at  85;  1‘ennsylvanla  Meal  Fed 
Steers.  I,:tl2  ft,  at  $5  15  per  lib  ft;  do,  1  235  ft  at  |5; 
do  I. JUS  ft,  at  *5;  do  1.116  ft,  fd  i  i  rkl;  CldcagO  Steere, 
1,57s  ft,  average,  ar  85  per  1U0  ft;  do,  1,563  lh.  at  8-3,  do, 
1.480  ft.  at  $t:  do.  1,453  lb.  at  81  95:  Kentucky  “StU- 
lers."  1,189  ft,  average,  at  8-3  per  It*)  ft  iln,  1,068  ft, 
at  *185;  Ohio  Oxen,  1,460  ft,  at  81  50;  do  1,517  ft  at 
84;  Long  Islaml'  Stiller*,''  1,232  ft,  lh  average,  at  ft  75 
per  100  lh;  do,  13*23  ft,  at  81  70;  do  1,1 10  ft.  at  84  .70:  do. 
i,062  lb,  at  *1  40;  State  Steer*.  2,060  ft  *7  111,  Statu 
Oxen'l.'Oll  lb.  at  SI  76;  do.  1.460  ft.  at  84  Ml;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  meat  fed  steers,  1,37.7  ft,  at  *5  20,  do  1.145  1b,  at 

85  10;  do  L279  ft.  at* I  93:  do  1,130  ft,  at  *4  83;  Chicago 
Steers,  1,216  ft.  at  *1  S5,  Pennsylvania  ileal  fed  Steers, 
1,337  lb  at  *5  '20;  do  1,272  at  8»  95;  Bull,  224(1  lb,  at  81 

Calves.— Skliumllk  calves,  127  ft,  average  at  3L,c. 
Buttermilk  do  136  ft.  at  4c:  veals,  122  ft.  at  5Wfc;do, 
127  1b  at  85  TO  per  IUU  lb;  veals,  D9lb  at  8390  per  100 
lit;  Buttermilk  calves.  12/  ft,  at  *3  33  per  toil  lh;  veals, 
11131b,  5c  per  ft  .  do  165  ft.  at  6c:  battertntllc  calves, 
103  lb,  at  3c  per  ft;  veals,  126  ft  at  5c;  do  147  1b,  at  .VU’C; 
do  149  lb,  at  85  85  per  100  lb  do  111  lb.  at  86;  buttermilk 
calves,  113  ft  at  -Die;  Veals,  156  lb.  at  at  5)»c.  do  129  ft, 
at  5)>9e;  veals,  141  Id,  average,  utatjc  per  ft. 

Shkkp  and  Lambs.- Receipts  for  six  days  29.366 
head  against  38  249  head  for  the  saute  time  last  week. 
Ohio  Sheep  81  ft.  average,  at  $>  10  per  Ido  lb,  do  95  lb 
at  $4  75;  do.  104  lb,  at  *4  75:  State  Sheep,  76  R>,  at  84  HI 


:  State  Sheep,  76  R>,  at  84  5U 


per  100  lh;  West  mi  sheep,  64  lb  average  at  "hjC  per  lb; 
Western  Yearlings,  9«  ft.  5)l(c;  do,  >3  lh.  at  6c:  Ken¬ 
tucky  Lambs,  50  )l>.  at  SW".  Western  Sheep,  VI  lb  aver¬ 
age,  at  $t  6u  jicr  lu)  lb;  do  90  ft,  at  84  75;  7',-arltngH,  hi 
lh,  ac  $5  25:  Kentucky  Sheep,  93  Hi  at  $4  23;  Lambs 
from  Philadelphia,  Siflb  fit  8HC  per  lb;  Ohio  sheep,  -8 
It.  average,  at  81  70:  do.  s2  ft.  at  $4  tin  do.  ;r  ft  at. 
$4  50:  Western  do.  73  ft,  at  *4  .«);  do  TO  111,  at  $4  27; 
Virginia  Igtmhs.  «2  Ibat  ske  per  ft  .  Ohio  Yearlings 
59  In  at  5c:  Ohio  Sheep,  S3  ft  average  at  *4  70  per  UK) 
ft:  Vi^jlnla  Ewes  and  Bucks.  97  n,  ;tt  81;  Virginia 
Lambs,  is  ft  at  TVoc  per  lb;  do  55  ft,  at  per  ft;  do 
58  ft.  at  944c;  Ohio  stieep.  88  ft  average,  ai  84  70  per 
110  ft;  do  50  lh  at  *1  5(7;;  Ohio  Sheep.  90 ft  average  at 
81  SO;  do  87  ft,  at  8*  70;  Jersey  tjimbs.60  lh  average,  at 
lOVJc  per  ft. 

lions,— Receipts  for  six  days,  30,42 1  head,  against  30,- 
182  head  for  same  lime  I  Oat  week.  No  sales  reported 
ou  live  weight.  Feeling  steady.  Nominal  quotations 
$5  t.’KfliS  30. 

Hi  i  kalo.— C  i  m.K.— Good  demand  at  full  prices 
Good  to  choice  Shipping,  $4  45®4  TO;  all  offerings  tafc 
en.  Sit ebp. — Scarce  atni  firm.  Common  to  Medium. 
83  75® 4:  (rood,  to  choice  84  1,7  to  $4  17;  (rood  to 
Choice  Yearlings,  *4  7.7  to  *.7  id.  Hods— Receipts  for 
the  week,  4LKi>  head;  for  same  tl me  last  week, 
40.835  head.  Market  steady.  Good  demand.  Light 
Pigs,  tt  li«9.4  60;  Mixed  Pigs  aud  Light  Yorkers,  *4  75 
to '4  85;  Selected  Yorkers  ,  $4  35:44  90;  Selected  me¬ 
dium  wei«hO,$5.*5  05;  Selected  Heavy  Ends,  $1  5tKs» 
4  65. 

St.  Lons.  CATTt.K.— Market  stronger.  Choice  Heavy- 
Native  Steers,  *J  156*4  «•;  Fair  to  OocmJ  Shipping 
Steers.  *l  Uo.g, l  40;  Butchers  Steers,  fair  to  eltotce, 
$3  70384  Jl;  Feeders,  fair  lo  good.  *3  15 ill  in.  Stockers, 
fair  to  good.  82  lVn.l  Id,  fexans,  common  grass  to  good 
corn  fed  *2  OIL# l  id.  Hoos.— Market  steady.  Choice 
heavy  aud  Butchers'  Selections.  $1  S5..I.4  95;  Packing, 
fair  to  good,  $4  *0,1185;  Yorkers,  tncdUun  to  prime, 
$4  .70«4  6.7.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good,  Si  idats  40. 
Sheep.— 31 arket  steady.  Cllppetl  fair  to  choice.  $3V0 
964 10;  lambs,  $3  70^84  50. 


I  Will  Insure  Your  Hogs. 

I  will  insure  herds  numbering  100  head  and  over 
against  death  from  disease, 
PROVIDED  MY  REMEDY  IS  FED 
to  them  under  my  direction,  and  the  hogs  prove  upon 
examination,  prior  to  contract,  to  be  In  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 

FARMERS! 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  FEED  50  HOGS  WITH 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS7 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship* 
piug  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


(None  genuine  without  this  trade  mark.) 

AS  A  PREVENTIVE 

THAN  TO  LOSE  ONE  BY 

H>  iso  a  s  e. 

Because  the  extra  pork  It  puts  upon  the  hogs  will  re¬ 
turn  three  time*  its  cost. 

Fanners  and  Feeders  who  have  used  it  write  as  fo  1 

107VS: 

I  would  not  think  of  ratslug  hogs  without  it.— Lewis 
MUier,  Leaf  River,  Mo. 

I  have  used  your  remedy  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  have  -not  lost  a  hog,  although  my  neighbors  have 
annually  sustained  great  losses.  I  strong l v  advise  Its 
use  In  a  herd  at  ull  times.— Scott  Snlvely.  Arkoe.  Mo. 

I  would  not  he  .without  It  for  double  tho  price. 
—Horace  Bliss,  Goshen,  lotva. 

I  would  uot  think  of  snicking  up  with  six  or  seven 
hundred  hogs,  as  1  am  tills  faU,  had  l  not.  learned  by 
actual  trial  for  tho  past  five  years,  that  when  your 
remedy  is  used  as  directed,  that  there  need  be  no  loss 
by  Swine  Dlsease.-C.  o.  Bentou,  Clay  Center,  Kan. 

I  would  as  soon  neglect  feeding  mv  hogs  tlietr  natu¬ 
ral  food  as  lo  deprive  them  of  your  Hog  aud  Poultry 
Remedy. -Jacnh  M.  Harsh  Larger,  Ladoga,  tnd. 

Your  Remedy  L  just  rbe  thiug  to  keep  the  hog  In 
good  health.— s.  W.  Gonzales,  Elmwood,  Neb. 

It  keeps  hogs  healthy  and  prevents  disease,  and 
pays  for  Itself  In  patting  ou  extra  flesh.-Joel  Wie- 
gart.  Grant  City,  Mo. 

It  has  never  failed  to  arrest  the  disease  yet.- Jones 
&  Musselmen,  St.  Paris,  Uhto. 

Price  82.50,  31  2.7,  and  50  cents  per  box;  25  pound  cans, 
*12.50,  Write  for  testimonials. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for  "Hogologv,”  a  pamphlet 
on  swine. 

Jos.  Haas,  V.  S., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorkkr. 


JONES 

-y_y  -p,  • 

PAYS  the  FR  EICHT 

5  Ton  \V  aeon  Scales, 

Iron  LewM,  SUrei  Bearings.  Brass 
T*r«  Beem  end  Be&m  Box  for 

860. 

*t«e  Scale.  For  fr-c  price  list 
aeovlca  tht*  purer  *nd  addreu 


BIN14UAMTONL  N. 


for  September,  tUtpAWc.  Gats.— No.  3  at  >3c;  do. White, 
84c.  No.  2.  33)*«S4c;  do  White,  3S)643S*iC;  No.  1, 
While,  4u<'  Mixed  Weeuirn.SBnijiJflc;  White  do.  38  to 
42W-;  White  State.  89c  No.  2  White,  first  half  of  June, 
34c;  No  4MlxeiLfor  June,  32)l(^32l«c;  do  for  July, 
327*0;  do  for  August,  31\c. 

Flopu.  axo  mkal  Floor— Quotations:  Fine  $240 
<23 29. latter  ror  fancy;  Supernne,  *2  75<2S  ati;  Extra 
No.  2,  *3  40j*3  85;  Good  Co  Fancy  Extra  State.  $3  70@4  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  \Ve8teru,$8  40i23  80;  Goorl  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  85(83  00;  Couimou  to  Fair 


SPRW6FIELD  ENGINE 
#  THRESHER  GO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  BEST 

THRESHING  MACHINERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  CATALOGUE. 


Perform**  n.  advertised.  CtrvoUrs,  and  Essay 
“Biiw  to  Raise  Wheat,"  to  all  wbo  mention  this  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N.Y. 

10  f' hry  smith  emu  nta  for  00  cts.,  20  for  SI. 

All  different  and  all  named. 

1  0  Fuchsias,  all  different,  50  cts. 

.1.  M.  SIMMONS,  Florist. 

Catalogue  tree.  Vestal,  X.  Y. 


C  II  kin  HUJCD  Mammoth  Russian.  Can  be 
vUilrLUnCIl  sown  until  July.  By  mail,  25 
QCCn  cents  f*er  quart.  1  or  2  eeui  stamps  taken. 

WttU  Say  brook  Valley  Poultry  Yards, 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Strum  Fny/nrs, 

AUTOMATIC  AND 
Pi.i*  Slid.  V.lvk, 
Sotnon^ry,  Cornitlo  , n J 
TrucHon-  1'hmprat 
I--.I  for  all  purpose*. 
Simple,  strong  .ml  8ur 
We.  No  K.rqubu  holler 
cwre>|il«kl,  Sow  M Ul.,^ 
Tbrv.inu*  MaChlm-a  ami 
Agrlcultar.1  Implomeau 
end  uiMhlncrv  svncntlly. 
Send  for  til  is  ,1  Cal.'tliuiiie 
.t.  11.  Karqulmr, 
York.  Pa- 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
June  4,  1887. 

J.  E.  S.-A.  E.  W.-T.  H.  H.-E.  L.  S.-J.  L,  S.-P.  H. 
B.-C.  A.  O’N.  -M.  F.-C.  E.  G.— B.  F.  J.  -A.  B.  C.  S.-C. 
L.  N.-N.  H.-B,  F.  D.-N.  U.-H.  W.  3,— W.  E.  H.-C. 
E.  S.— A.  V.  T.-W.  M.S.-K.  P.-J.J.-J,  H.  S.-D.  H. 
W.-C.  A.  (».— W.  H.-B.  H.  W,— R,  H.  H.  S.-D.  A— A. 
W.-A.  T.  S.-A.  L,  S.-W.  B.  D.-A  A  M.-H.  B.-I.  W. 

B. -L.  S.  H.-P.  N.  Y.-J.  H.-D.  H.  W.-P.  R.— 31,  F.- 
II.  C.  B.-C.  E.  B.  F.  A- A.  F.-II.  S.-C.  D.  B.-C.  M. 
W.-O.  C.-B.  P.-A.  E.  31.  B.-E.  L.  T.— T.  D.  C.— H.  C. 
Aloysla.— A.  N.  C.— E.  E.  S.— Oliver  Earl,  thanks— too 
late— II.  C.  B.-T.  M„  all  right-H.  C.  H.-C.  M.  W^-J. 
H.  H.— A.  N.  C„  corn  received.  Onr  ex.  field  is  full.— 
W.  F.-J.  F  -H.  B.  K.-E.  S.  P.-A,  F  ,  thanks-C.  C.  P. 

C.  M.  -A.  M.  R.  Me  C.-J.  F.  N.-J.  A..  thanks-C- S.  P. 
— E.  S.  E.  G.  P.  C.-J.  E.  S.-A.  N.— J.  P.-N.  J.  C.-L.J. 
G.  W.  C.,  many  thunks.— B.  B. — J.  T.  M..  thanks  — C-  C. 
P.— A.  F.-S.  B.  F.-C.  A.  R„  thauks.-F.  H.  R.— O.  F.  H. 
L.  E.  K.-K.  G.  R.  A.  S.-T.T.  L.-G.  W.  T.-A.  E.  W.— 
P.  H.-C.  P.  S.-F.  C.  MeC.-E.  S.  L.-S.  P.  &  L.-J.  F. 
N.-E.  B.-L.  C.  R.-C.  A.  G.-T.  H.  H.-W.  G.  W.-L. 
E.  B.,  thanks.— P.  H.-P.  B.  J.— P.  H.  J.— T.  H.  H.-J. 
T.M.,  thanks— W.  M.-W.  &  C.-J.  B.-L.  S.-J.  R.  H. 
— L.  M.  L-— A.H.  H. 


fox  iljt 


A  CITY  BOY’S  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

M.  H.  C. 

(Concluded.) 

“Ignorance  was  not  bliss,”  in  this  case, 
for  I  had  hardly  gotten  l>etween  the  oxen 
before  one  of  them  throwing  his  weight 
against  me.Ueld  me  to  the  tongue  with  all  the 
pressure  of  n,  patent  double  action  cotton  press. 
The  other,  taking  advantage  of  my  defence¬ 
less  position,  threw  all  the  wickedness  of  his 
depraved  heart  iuto  his  heels,  and  let  me  have 
the  full  advantage  of  it.  I  was  extricated 
from  the  feeling  caresses  of  these  spiteful 
brutes  after  a  while,  with  wisdom  enough 
stored  in  my  knowledge-box  to  abundantly 
offset  the  many  bruises  of  mind  and  body  I 
had  received.  My  first  effort  at  cultivating 
was  nearly  as  bad  as  the  plowing;  the  horse 
in  one  middle,  cultivator  in  another,  and  I  in 
the  third;  of  course  we  often  varied  our  posi¬ 
tions  as  regards  to  the  different  middles  to 
suit  the  whims  of  the  horse,  or  conform  to  the 
rolling  and  unsteady  movements  of  the  culti¬ 
vator.  The  cultivator  would  often  strike  a 
stone  and  bounce  clear  of  three  or  four  hills; 
by  this  mcaus  I  was  enabled  to  leave  a  hill 
here  and  there  standing.  It  looked  very  much 
like  a  blizzard  had  paid  a  visit  to  that  corn, 
but  was  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  be  forced  to  pay 
its  compliments  on  the  jump. 

I  had  never  ridden  horses  in  the  city,  my 
experience  in  that  line  extended  no  further 
than  see-saw  or  roekiug  horse,  but  I  had  no 
doubt  as  to  my  ability  to  ride,  and  like  most 
city  youths,  was  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  horse  to  ride  whenever  I  felt  disposed, 
A  famous  cavalry  officer  has  said  that  one  of 
the  principal  requisites  for  a  good  rider 
is  fearlessness,  l.was  fearless,  reckless,  and 
if  not  insane,  certainly  cranky  on  the  horse 
question.  The  first  horse  1  mounted  ran  off 
with  me  w  ith  such  speed  that  I  fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  my  end  was  close  at  hand;  over 
bogs, brush  and  gullies, he  sped  as  if  his  life  de¬ 
pended  on  the  sacrifice  of  mine.  I  had  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  keep  from  falling  off,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  control  him  with  the  bridle 
rein.  It  would  have  made  a  saiut  laugh  to 
see  me  flying,  yes;  that’s  the  word,  Hying 
across  the  field  on  the  back  of  that  mad  horse, 
both  heels  stuck  in  his  ribs  with  a  grip  of 
death,  body  flying  in  the  air  with  such  force 
and  rapidity  that  threatened  every  instant  to 
break  my  neck,  arms  decribing  circles  in  the 
air  with  a  velocity  that  could  be  only 
equaled  by  a  windmill  iu  a  hurricane, 

I  was  debating  whether  it  were  better  for  me 
to  jump  off  and  trust  to  providence  for  noth¬ 
ing  worse  tbau  a  cracked  skull,  when  the  horse 
brought  up,  with  the  force  of  a  railroad  col¬ 
lision,  in  f  ront  of  a  gate,  the  suddenness  of  the 
shock  threw  him  ou  his  haunches  and  me — 
into  a  mud  puddle.  An  experience  like  this 
might  have  token  the  conceit  out  of  some  peo¬ 
ple,  hut  only  convinced  me  that  I  was  able  to 
ride  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  horse.  I  could 
fill  a  volume  with  such  trifling  accidents  as 
being  kicked  off  a  horse’s  back  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  by  the  bursting  of  a  girth,  the 
suddenness  of  the  accident  not  allowing  me  to 
change  my  position  on  the  saddle  or  get  my 
feet  from  the  stirrups.  I  have  even  been  hung 
up  a  tree  driviug  cattle  through  a  wood ;  grape¬ 
vines  catch  iug  under  my  chin  aud  the  horse, 
with  the  most  provoking  impoliteness,  walk¬ 
ing  from  under  me  and  leaving  mo  hanging 
in  the  tret  like  a  malefactor  or  horse  thief. 
Even  the  efforts  I  made  at  enjoying  the  social 
advantages  of  the  neighborhood  were  huudi- 
capped  with  difficulties.  I  was  compelled  to 
go  through  a  woods  to  go  to  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  was  only  a  narrow  path,  and  at 
night  one  could  hardly  see  his  hand  before 
him.  I  was  meandering  my  uncertain  way 
through  it  one  night,  meeting  with  only  such 
obstacles  to  my  progress  as  an  occasional  col¬ 
lision  with  a  tree,  or  an  aimless  wandering 
from  the  path  among  the  surrounding  shrub¬ 
bery  and  briers,  and  had  just  reached  a  low 
bottom  that  looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  favor¬ 
ite  resort  of  uncanny  creatures,  when  I  was 
startled  by  an  unearthly  cry  of  Oh!  Lord, 
Oh!  Lord!  I  thought  at  that  time  I  had  never 
heard  a  more  unearthly  cry.  You  may  de¬ 
pend  on  it  1  did  not  tarry  long  in  that  vicinity. 
When  I  reached  home  I  related  my  experience 
and  there  was  a  general  laugh  at  my  expense, 
I  was  often  requested  to  relate  my  experience 
with  tin?  owls  again,  but  I  have  preserved  an 
austere  sileuce  until  now.  In  closing,  possibly 
1  would  do  well  to  extend  my  advice  to  those 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  those  who  live  in  the 
cities.  If  you  have  half  a  show,  “better  bear 
the  ills  you  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  you 
kuow  not  of.” 

Uncle  Mark  believes  iu  this  last  sentence 
every  time.  There  are  far  too  mauy  “rolling 
stones”  iu  this  world  now.  Some  boys  get 


into  places  where  the  pay  is  small  aud  the 
work  hard.  After  working  at  it  awhile  they 
get  tired  and  want  to  strike  off  somewhere 
else.  They  go  through  this  change  time  after 
time — ne%Ter  settle  anywhere,  and  find  them¬ 
selves  at  40  years  with  nothing  ahead  and  no 
trade  or  business  to  fall  back  upon.  Then  is 
the  time  they  see  that  if  they  had  stuck  right 
to  the  iueauest  aud  humblest  work  they  ever 
tried  they  would  have  had  more  money  and 
been  just  as  happy.  The  trouble  is  we  see 
these  things  too  late  in  life  sometimes.  Some 
men  think  a  boy  should  “sow  his  wild  oats.” 
That  is  all  nonsense.  We  are  all  going  to  reap 
just  exactly  what  we  sow.  A  crop  of  “wild 
oats”  may  give  some  fun  during  the  sowing, 
but  it  iu  the  worst  kind  of  a  crop  to  harvest. 
As  to  what  “M.  H.  C.”  says  about  city  boys 
going  to  the  country,  lie  is  about  half  right 
and  half  wrong.  I  know  from  experience 
that  a  hoy  cau  go  from  the  city  to  the  coun¬ 
try  aud  better  himself  in  every  way.  T  kuow 
too  that  some  city  boys  would  be  uuhappy  and 
discontented  iu  the  country.  They  would  rath¬ 
er  he  clerks  in  a  dry  goods  store  and  work  ou 
for  years  with  no  chance  of  ever  owniug  any 
property,  than  to  go  out  ou  the  farm,  work 
hard  and  save  wages,  I  know  that  boys  cau, 
even  in  these  days,  start  with  nothing,  on  the 
farm,  and  end  with  a  good  property.  And 
they  make  good,  intelligent  citizens  too.  It 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  boy,  you  see. 
The  city  offers  a  fine  chance  for  a  few  hard 
workers  to  make  fortunes  at  the  expouso  of 
health.  The  country  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  make  u  good  living  and  to  enjoy 
health  and  comfort.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  city  people  are  sick  and  that  all 
country  people  are  well.  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  there  are  more  failures  in  health  and  spir¬ 
its,  more  unhappiness  and  bitterness,  more 
disappointments  and  heart-burniugs  in  the 
city  than  one  can  find  among  the  same  class 
of  people  in  the  country.  I  believe  in  the 
country.  I  know  it  is  the  place  where  boys 
can  make  sound,  earnest,  mauly  men  of  them 
selves. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  enclose  you  au  an¬ 
ecdote  about  a  little  girl  who  lives  near  here. 
We  all  thought  it  real  cute  aud  I  hope  you  will 
give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable  paper.  Yours 
truly,  MRS.  J.  E.  T. 

Gertrude,  who  is  four  years  old,  was  oue 
day  at  a  neighbor's  where  she  was  urged  to 
eat  dinner  with  them,  but  she  refused.  Finally 
after  much  urging  she  said  she  would  eat  with 
them  if  they  would  give  her  a  cup  of  tea. 
Mr.  P.  says,  “did  you  know  it  would  make 
your  back  crooked?”  She  says,  “do  you 
know,  my  grandmother  she  drinks  seven  cups 
of  tea  to  a  meal  aud  her  back  is  as  straight  as 
a  string.”  _ 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  about  35 
head  of  horses  and  about  200  head  of  cattle.  1 
go  to  school  regularly  now  besides  three 
brothers  aud  three  sisters  goiug.  I  weut  to  a 
summer  school  last  summer;  it  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  went  to  a  summer  school.  We 
have  about  35  scholars  iu  our  school 
now,  last  summer  there  were  20.  My 
youngest  brother  killed  a  bear  last  fall.  The 
hide  was  about  six  feet  long  when  stretched. 
We  have  21  little  pigs  just  weaned,  aud  three 
old  hogs;  we  feed  them  on  }>otatoes.  I  feed 
the  hogs  and  the  chickens.  I  boil  potatoes 
every  Saturday  for  them.  We  have  only  a 
few  chickens,  the  wild  cats  caught  them 
nearly  all.  We  have  killed  three  wild  cats 
this  winter  and  last  fall. 

Yours  truly, 

Paonia,  Colorado.  guy  o.  hammond. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  are  brother  aud 
sister  nud  we  both  wanted  to  write  to  you, 
aud  thought  we  would  write  together.  We 
are  12  uud  nine  years  old.  We  live  ou  a  farm 
of  600  acr.  8,  and  have  14  head  of  horses  .and 
two  gray  mules.  Pa  went  to  Kentucky  last 
winter  and  bought  two  head  of  Short-horn 
cattle;  their  names  are  “Duke  of  Ketton”  and 
“Betty  the  Ninth.”  We  go  to  school  together 
in  a  new  school -house;  our  old  one  burned 
down.  Pa  takes  the  Youth’s  Companion  for 
us.  We  are  reading  “Little  Women”  and 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  May  we  join  the  Y. 
H,  C.?  Pa  takes  the  Rural  and  we  all  like 
it  so  much.  Your  Friends, 

FRANK  AND  MARIE  RIGGIN. 

Roam,  Ind. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  been  going  to 
write  to  you  for  a  longtime.  We  would  have 
had  tomatoes  if  it  had  uot  beeu  for  a  late  frost 
which  killed  them.  We  have  a  cat  that  hud  some 
kittens  ubout  a  year  ago  aud  the  kits  all  died, 
and  ever  since  then  if  she  sees  a  little  stray 
chicken  any  where  she  grabs  it  by  the  neck 
aud  runs  to  some  soft  place  aud  lots  it  go,  aud 
she  won’t  let  that  chicken  go  two  feet  away, 
nor  will  she  let  a  dog  come  near.  If  any  body 
comes  and  talks  to  her,  she  will  roll  over  aud 
twist  as  though  she  was  pretty  near  tickled  to 


death.  We  have  potatoes  big  enough  to  eat, 
and  plenty  of  coin  knee  high.  Corn  is  70  aud 
75  cents  a  bushel.  I  have  two  rebels  miunie 
balls  and  one  “yankee”  miunie  ball.  We 
moved  from  Cleveland,  0.  two  years  ago  last 
New  Years,  and  I  would  not  go  back  now  for 
a  house  and  lot.  Last  spring  a  man  that  is 
living  with  us  killed  four  or  five  wild  turkeys 
and  a  deer.  Your  nephew, 

Chickanmuga,  Tenuessee.  John  hohn. 

Hamiltou  Co. 

[That  is  a  tine  cat,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
performance  before.  1  have  seen  a  kerosene 
barrel  cleaned  by  steaming  it.  Put  boili  ng 
water  iu  the  box. — u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl, 
eight  years  old.  1  would  like  to  join  your  club. 

I  have  not  been  going  to  school  this  winter.  I 
have  one  sister  and  two  brothers.  My  Papa 
has  three  horses,  two  mules  and  five  cows. 
My  brother  Fay  has  a  dog;  her  name  is  Jip. 
My  Grandpa  has  taken  the  Rural  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  My  Grandpa  has  sold  seven  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  in  New  York,  aud  he  has  about  20 
head  of  Holstein  cows  and  calves.  Some  of 
them  are  very  nice,  josie  s.  mii.lspacgh. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Willie  K.,  after  trying  long  aud  rather 
impatiently,  to  get  on  his  leather  boot,  which 
had  been  badly  soaked  the  day  before,  seemed 
suddenly  lost  in  thought,  then  remarked  with 
deadly  calmness.  “I  wish  that  boot  was  alive, 
I’d  ‘kill  it.”  Frequent  contemplation  of  the 
struggles,  failures,  trials  and  “holy”  stockings 
together  with  leather  or  rubber  foot-wear  of 
the  “men  folks,”  inclined  me  to  be  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  erauky  state  of  this  eight- 
year-old  man.  A  short,  time  ago  he  came 
from  church,  inquiring  ior  his  “wicked  coat” 
as  he  had  to  goto  the  barn,  farmer-boy  fash¬ 
ion  to  do  some  chores;  or  being  asked  what 
coat  that  was  he  said  it  was  “the  one  that 
didn’t  go  to  church.” 

Oue  morning,  t'eellug  rather  slow  and  tired, 
and  spending  much  unnecessary  time  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  barn  to  do  his  chores,  of 
which  he  uud  his  older  brother  have  a  certain 
amount  to  do  every  day,  ho  said  in  tragic 
tones,  “I  expect  hard  words — hard  words;” 
his  older  brother  always  feeling  it  his  duty 
(as  older  brothers  usually  do,  alas!),  to  look 
after  him  when  he  is  dilatory.  He  has  milked 
from  one  to  four  cows  twice  a  day  since  July 
as  occasion  demanded;  how  is  that  for  a  boy 
not  brought  up  iu  dairy-land? 

Ouce,  when  about  four  years  old,  after 
kueelmg  to  his  “household  Gods”  (playthings) 
till  the  eutire  knee  was  out  of  one  of  his  stock¬ 
ings,  he  v  cut.  out  to  slide  aud  came  back  with 
his  own  knee  iu  a  truly  sauguinary  plight;  he 
explained  that  he  “weut  out  with  Uis  kuee 
bareheaded  aud  fell  down  on  the  ice.” 

MATER  DONIR. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  too  would  like  to  be 
numbered  among  the  (Jousius.  Last  summer 
there  was  a  worm  ou  oilr  currant  aud  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  that  ate  the  leaves  nil  off  nud 
almost  rained  the  fruit.  Papa  and  Ma  smoked 
them  with  sulphur  smoke  ;  that  killed  most  all 
of  them.  The  worms  were  different  from  any 
that  they  had  ever  seen  before.  Oue  day  I 
discovered  a  bug  which  resembled  the  potato 
bue  that  ate  the  worms.  Papa  1ms  taken  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  three  years  und  we 
would  be  very  lonesome  without  it.  The  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures  are  splendid. 

Yours  truly,  Francis  m.  sackett. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  , 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  wish  to  correspond 
with  the  Cousins  and  Uncle  Mark.  I  have  a 
pet  cat.  Its  name  is  Maud.  I  have  three 
ducks.  My  Papa  is  a  farmer,  aud  raises  stock 
for  sale.  1  have  road  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  in  the  Rural.  I  love  to  read  them  so 
much.  I  love  to  go  to  school  very  much.  I 
am  a  little  girl  only  10  years  of  age.  Uncle 
Mark  tell  me  how  many  cousins  you  have. 

From  your  Niece, 

Jessamin  Co.,  Ky.  jennte  m.  eimmerman. 

[I  must  say  that  l  never  have  counted  all 
my  little  friends.  There  are  too  many  to 
count. — u.  M.] 

gmswUHttfousi  «|4wrttuiitt0. 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  so  generally  dla 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  ludl/ldual  has  tills  latent  pels  C 
coursing  his  veins.  The  torrlblo  sufferings  en 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  Thu  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  that  It  la  the  great  <st  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation-  It  h*  made  by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


MAKE  BETTER 

Perfect 

IN 

FLAVOR  and  GRAIN  ? 


ONLY  THOSE  WHO  USE  TOE 

COOLEY  PROCESS. 

So  soy  the  Judges  at  the  GREAT  NEW  YORK  HAIRY 
AND  CATTLE  Show,  and  at  the  BAY  STATE  FAIR, 
Boston,  October,  Wfifi. 

All  the  Agricultural  Papers  agree  that  these  Judges 
are  four.it  t lie  most  competent  men  for  the  position 
lu  the  United  States. 

For  particulars  In  detail  address 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT. 


MOSELEY’S 

-^OCCIDENT  CREAMERY 

and  refrigerator. 

Qnmttity  UGH: UfftD.  tjoality  IMPROVED. 
.No  sediment  with  either  milk  or  cream. 
.Sold  Strictly  on  Merit.  Ci"'~One 
nt.  wholesale  where  wc  have  no  Agent. 

MOSELEY  &  MUTCH  ABU  MFG.C0 

8om1  lor  circular.  Clinton,  Iowa. 


GUERNSEY 


FOR  SALE. 

BULL,  Prince  of  Oneida,  No.  9R4. 


Born  January,  1885.  A  line  Breeder  from  choice  strains. 
Weighs  over  1.30U  pounds.  E.  IIIIRLBFRT, 
Springdale  Farm.,  Trenton  Falls*  N.  * 


FIIOINI)  MOLES,  their  habits,  and  liow  to 
eat  eh  til  t'lit .  Also,  how  to  t  nip  If  ubbiiH,  Opos¬ 
sums,  and  Skunks.  A  HOl'K  FREE. 

L.  Jl.  OLMSTED,  Corona.  New  Jersey. 


ASTHMA 


nnd  It. 4  V  FEPEB 
can  h<-  fti i  fil  only  by 
tin  i  r'»  Aj/*fcii». 
Cl  Paj/t  Treatist  ««nl  free.  Dr.  W.  B.  Hair,  Cincinnati,  0. 


COLLIE 


PUI’S.  superhl'j  bred,  prize  stock; 
rough  haired  beauties,  *fi  unsur¬ 
passed.  Chester  White  FIGS.  etc. 

F.  MORRIS,  Norway.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  Full- 
blooded  Pedigreed  Stock  from  the  best  lu  the  U.S. 
I.ow,  to  Introduce  my  stock.  Address 
G.  FA  MER  ER.  Boxtl, Evansville.  Rhcal  Co.,Tenn. 


ENGLISH  SIIIKE-BRED  FART  STAL- 
LIONS. — THOMAS  EL'  KKHY.  of  MKLTON-ON- 
T II  E-HILL  ST  II O  FARM,  near  DONCASTER. 
ENGLAND,  has  several  Mich  Class  Two  and  Three  Year 
olds  for  sale.  Apply  to  him  direct. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTINC. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

1  7-S  OF  ONK  CENT  F0U  2  lscn  MESH  NO.  I'J  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

1  Hatchers  and  Krooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Broekner  &  Evans, 
2S  VK8KY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY. 


rinnn  FromPrlzeWlunertt;  Wyundottes,  Plymouth 
•  I  >  I  >  V  Rocks.  Eight  Brahmas.  Buff  Cochins  and 
P  iTlTll  Games.  My  Sih  Annual  Circular  mailed 
UU  U  U  "Free,”  giving  particulars.  C.  Harris, 
Box  102,  Cohunbuv,  Ohio. 


JKIISM  lit.ll . I, A  SIMIIINA, 

I  lii-vivr  While,  Hi  rUhirr  A:  York- 
thin*  I'tsfv  Suullnluwn,  (ohwtilil 
anil  Oxford  Down  Mhrcpund  I.ambu 
Scotrli  Cnllpy  Shuphi'ril  bogs  and 
•  Kanrjr  Poultry*  tiriid  for  <'«ta logo • 
3  W.ATLKK  IH'ltPKR  k  C0.PhIIa.Po 


THE  "COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  Pill. 

This  Is  the 
only  perfect 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
scams  iu  the 
frout  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
u  perfectly  11 1  - 
ling  strainer, 
which  can  be 
I  n  » t  a  ti  tly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 

every  part  of 
the  poll  muy 
be  ijmeklu  and 
<  horauuhly 
Cleaned. 

Extra  straln- 

Patketrd.  ere  etui  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  ,  .  „ 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  henvyXX  tin,  aud  Ismail 
respects  the  best  In  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wauled. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  AVITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  U  the  best  Tube  lu  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  one 
Tube,  as  ecu  la;  Five  Tubes,  »1.(W.  Scud  ror  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


ANEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KBI.LOGG’S 

oy al  Balt. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 
FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 
Endorsed  by  George  It.  Douglas.  Esq.,  Ex  President 
Mercantile  Exchange;  l'uluam  Conklin.  E.si|  ,  Manager 
Tlmrher,  Why  laud  A  Go's  Muller  Deportment,  New 
York  »  itv;  t.'nl.  Win.  Crosier.  Nnrthport,  L  J.,  n.  »  ■; 
St.  Louis  Dairy  Co.,  Charles  Cabonne,  Geti’l  Manager, 
St.  LoUli,  Mo  .  and  others.  See  American  Agricultural, 
page  August  number.  UMC  „  , 

FOU  SALE  my  The  Western  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  88 
and  DO  Luke  Street,  Chicago,  III.;  Childs  &  Jones, 
Utica,  N.  V.;  John  S.  Carver,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  P.  J* 
Kaufman,  Terre  Haute.  Indiana;  W .  Y.  Kith  Inti,  South- 
hold,  L.  I.:  Frank  Sisson  ami  C.  j.VIcts.  New  London, 
Cotut  ,  G.  A.  Wagganian,  Hnu-dutt.  Texas;  R.  U.  Ma''- 
eeUux.  Schenectady,  N  Y.;  Spangler  fit  Rich,  Marietta. 
Pa.;  Woodward  &  Co..  Hartford.  Cnun.;  II.  l  •  fanner 
&  fia..  Saluda,  N.  U.  stokes  Sayre,  Talladega.  Ala.; 
Ten  Urueuk  &  Wentworth,  Chatham.  N.  Y.;  Jonne. 
lamas,  Mt.  Jackson,  Ya  :  Charles  A.  Muller,  Heckman. 
N  Y.j  Hoim  i  UamsdeU  Trans  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y .; 
J.  U.  Tem pieman,  Broadway,  Vu.;  J.  C.  Leslie.  Spring 
field,  Ob  Id;  hut  tor  Preservative  Suit  Co.,  New  York 
Cliv,  N.  V.,  and  dealers  in  dairy  supplies  generally 
throughout  the  Catted  suites. 

BUTTER4 PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

ofeick  and  Factory.  ,  „ 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WHEN 


_  BUY  A  BUGGY 

B|  SlfElTHASTHE 


HEEL 

SND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


THESTROI 


her,  while  she  swore  to  he  true  to  him,  could 
uot  leave  him  though  he  beat  her  and  made 
her  life  miserable.  ‘‘Her  heart  had  gone  the 
way  of  the  hearts  of  drunkards’  wives;  she 
loved  in  proportion  to  her  misery,  and  gave 
an  equation  with  what  she  lost''  is  the  way 
the  author  puts  it.  We  would  liko  to  publish 
the  whole  story.  We  can  only  say  that  for 
blunt  and  powerful  pathos  it  has  rarely  been 
equaled. 


PERSONALS, 


THESTODDARD  CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT 

AND  STODDARD  CHURNlfkJ 

W«*re  us4»d  by 

MMl — --  •)  Messrs.  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB  S  ~ 

iS^fBf  «EW  YORK  DAIRY  AND  CATTLE  SHOW,  M  |! 

^  llJif’TMlB.'  ■  HfeSHi  In  making;  tin*  lent*  for  the  ’  'll  a"1 


Mu.  Reade  used  to  say  that  a  woman  “likes 
best  a  ruffian  who  ill-uses  her,  but  with  inter¬ 
vals  of  tenderness.” 

M.voamk  Movueska  says  all  she  thinks  of 
now  is  making  money  enough  to  allow  her  to 
retire  to  her  California  ranch. 

General  Meade’s  grave  is  marked  with  a 
plain,  white  marble  headstone  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription:  “He  did  his  work  bravely  and  he  is 
at  rest.” 

The  successor  of  Henry  M.  Jenkins  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  is  Ernest  Clarke,  chosen  out  of  10(5 
applicants. 

Dr.  McGlynn  is  thoroughly  naturalized, 
but  he  couldn’t  help  alluding,  the  other  night, 
to  the  folly  of  the  man  “who  kills  the  heu  that 
lays  the  golden  goose  eggs,” 

The  Tory  forces  in  Great  Britain  are  count¬ 
ing  strougly  ou  the  physical  debility  of  two 
men— Gladstone,  now  in  his  78th  yeur,  and 
showing  signs  some  day  of  breaking  up,  and 
Parnell,  the  recluse  and  invalid. 

James  Lick  died  iu  San  Francisco  10  years 
ago,  leaving  iu  the  bands  of  trustees  an  estate 
of  about  £3.000,000,  to  be  divided  among  var¬ 
ious  charitable  and  scientific  societies.  The 
estate  is  yet  unsettled,  but  the  trustees  have 
drawn  over  $100,000  iu  salaries  and  have  paid 
out  nearly  £200,000  iu  lawyers’  fees. 

CLAUS  Spreokals,  of  San  Francisco,  the 
sugar  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  iuNew 
York  with  his  family.  He  is  a  tall,  robust 
man,  about  (50  years  old,  with  rather  a  pleas¬ 
ant  cast  of  couuteuance.  Queen  Kapiolani  of 
the  Islands  and  her  daughter  arrived  in  Liver¬ 
pool  Thursday,  and  were  received  in  a  right 
royal  way. 

Gen.  George  A.  Sheridan  says  he  got 
more  money  for  less  actual  service  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  served  in  Congress.  He 
was  not  admitted  to  his  seat  until  about  three 
hours  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  aud 
he  drew  salary,  mileage,  etc.,  amounting  to 
about  $14,000.  Fie  was  also  at  one  time  the 
lucky  holder  of  an  office  at  Washington  with 
a  fat  salary  attached,  aud  when  asked  what 
were  his  office  hours  replied;  “From  two  to 
three  every  other  Tuesday  afternoon.” 

Frederick  William  Nicholas  Charles, 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  and  heir  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  throne,  is  reported  to  lie  suffering  from 
au  incurable  cancer  of  the  throat.  Born  at 
Pots, lam,  Oct.  18,  1831 ;  married  Jan.  25,  1858, 
Victoria  Adelaide,  Princess  Royal  of  Great 
Britain,  eldest  child  of  Victoria,  by  whom  he 
has  had  seven  children.  Frederick  William 
Victor,  the  oldest,  who  in  the  event  of  his 
father’s  death  would  succeed  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  the  present  emperor,  was  born 
January  27,  185W,  and  has  already  four  sons. 
The  Crown  Prince  grcutly  distinguisod  himself 
at  the  battle  of  iSadowa,  in  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  iu  180(5,  and  commanded 
the  Third  Army  Corps  iu  the  Franco  Prussian 
war  of  1870-71. 

Major  Ben;  Perley  Poore,  the  well- 
known  Washington  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  occasional  contributor  to  the  Rural,  died 
at  12:30  a.  m.  last  Sunday,  at  Washington, 
after  two  weeks’  illness.  Born  Nov.  2,  1820, 
at  Indian  llill  Farm,  live  miles  from  New- 
buryport,  Mass,  where  his  family  had  lived 
for  seven  generations,  and  where  his  body  is 
now  burled:  acquired  by  Ins  ancestors  iu  1650. 
Adopted  journalism  as  a  profession,  and  after 
his  return,  iu  1847,  from  five  years  of  Euro¬ 
pean  travel,  ho  beeuuie  a  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent.  Commissioned  Major  of  the  An¬ 
cient  aud  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  aud  was 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  drilling  raw  recruits 
there.  Was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Printing  at  Washington,  iu 
18(52,  and  occupied  the  office  continuously  un¬ 
til  his  death.  He  was  always  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  agricult  ure,  aud  especially  in  forestry, 
and  wrote  much  on  the  subject.  An  excellent 
likeness,  together  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
appeared  in  the  Rural  of  June  20,  1885. 


Who  among  the  younger  men  and  women  of 
to-day  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  famous  “Dred 
Scot  Decision?”  We  have  had  hard  work  to 
find  a  youug  man  who  could  givo  a  clear  idea 
of  it.  The  June  installment  of  the  laborious 
Life  of  Lincoln  lias  a  very  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  the  main  facts  of  this  celebrated 
case.  This  chapter  is  a  very  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  American  history,  but  a  monotonous 
feature  of  a  “Life.” 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS 


There  appeal’s  to  be  quite  a  revival 
throughout  Now  England,  of  old  anti-sJavery 
literature.  The  few  remaining  comrades  of 
Garrison  and  Phillips  are  now  regarded  about 
as  the  “old  forty-niners'’  are  regarded  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Many  of  the  old  books  that  were  so 
popular  before  the  war  now  have  a  fair  sale. 
New  England  has  always  been  intensely  loyal. 
There  is  very  little  loss  in  the  interest  of  the 
Decoration  Day  services.  Indeed,  iu  many 
localities,  the  interest  grows  from  year  to 
year  and  many,  posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  are  larger  now  than  ever  before. 
New  England  people  are  practical  aud  unsen¬ 
timental  about  most  things,  but  all  the  beauty 
and  poetry  iu  their  fives  comes  to  the  sur¬ 
face  ou  Memorial  Day. 


London  purple 


—  MARK  - rU  I  HI 

Farmers,  be  wise  And  SAFE  YOUR  CROPS  by  using  LO> 
which  is  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  «nd  CHEAPEST  poison 
*  *»««»,  Cnnker  Worms,  Pear  Slogs,  Ac.,  ever  used  The 
Authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommec 
For  sale  at  all  dealers.  Fall  particulars  aud  circulars  Free  from 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L  TD 


O.Boi  990 


ESTABLISHED  1866. 


The  pictures  of  Napoleou  iu  the  June  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  are  very  interesting.  We  can  trace  the 
ebauges  that  took  place  in  his  face  from  year 
to  year.  As  a  youug  man  Napoleon  seems 
handsome  and  almost  kind.  Later  in  life  the 
lines  on  his  face  grew  cruel  and  stern.  We 
have  been  taught  to  look  upon  Napoleou  as  a 
cruel  and  heartless  soldier.  The  writer  olkthe 
artic  le  iu  Scrilmer’a  declares  that  he  was  oue 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  time.  He 
thinks  that  Ben  Franklin  would  have  been  a 
man  after  Napoleon’s  own  heart. 


ST  KONG  WATERPROOF,  Patent  method 

In  H  the  time  nnd  K  the  labor  of  any  miter  a  uy.  Doc*  not 
runt  nor  rattle*  It  Ja  an  Economical  md  I>TT1£  v  HI  F 
SUBSTITUTE  tomsTEKoe  walls.  OraimenUl 
CARPETS  and  HUGS  of  same  material,  cheaper  aud 
better  than  Oil  Cloths.  O^C.atalo^uo  and  Sam  Dies  Free* 

W.H.FAY  &  CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

ST  LOUIS.  - 


OMAHA.- 

ou  i'Td-P  i  Ri'Hi  ROOrih  G 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS, 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied.  Fire-Proof.  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof. 

For  Factories,  Mills.  Barns,  Sheds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

‘257  North  1 2th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


It  is  strange  that  every  writer  iu  the  Forum 
series  of  articles  ou  “Books  That  Have  Helped 
Me,”  names  .“Robinson  Crusoe”  as  oue  of  the 
best.  This  is  one  of  the  old  books  which,  wo 
believe,  every  boy  should  be  permitted  to 
read.  We  know  of  some  parents  who  attempt 
to  keep  their  lioys  away  from  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Such  a 
policy  well  carried  out,  will  manufacture 
“little  old  men  aud  women”  at  a  lively  rate. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RESTLESS  IRON  CO., 

_  ^  7  &  9  Cl.LFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Beaman ,  Dow  &  Co..  Boston,  Ag'ta  for  New  England 


The  Beat  on  Wheels.  Light, strong,  eonven- 
lent  and  lo»v  priced.  I  Inn  (It  to  gel  into  and  out 
of.  Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for 
one  person  or  more.  Handy  to  load  or  tinload. 
Send  for  Free  f  *\rcu(ar,  "  Hyir  to  purchase  divert 
from  the  manufacturer." 

BRADLEY  &  CO, 


Heal  (gjstate 


Most  of  the  leading  magazines  are  now  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  of  cheap  food.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  idea  that  the  proper  way 
to  help  the  poor  is  to  sd  discuss  and  illustrate 
food  that  they  see  how  a  dollar  may  be  made 
to  purchase  the  most  nutriment.  The  idea  is 
that  poverty  is  not  brought  about  because 
people  do  not  make  enough,  but  because  they 
spend  too  much  for  expensive  foods.  Prof. 
Atwater’s  articles  in  the  Century  are  attract¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  attention  just  now.  They 
follow  directly  upon  Mr.  Atkinson’s  elaborate 
statistics,  and  in  fact  supplement  them,  in 
the  last  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  an  inte¬ 
resting  article  ou  "Golio,”  a  food  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands.  This  "golio” 
js  nothing  but  fiour  made  from  any  of  the 
cereals  by  parching  or  roasting  before  grind¬ 
ing.  After  grinding  it  is  ready  for  immediate 
use.  It  is  only  needed  to  mix  It  with  some 
suitable  fluid  to  give  it  sufficient  consistency 
to  lie  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  Canarian 
laborer  takes  some  "golio”  in  a  small  bag  made 
of  the  stomach  of  a  kid.  At  dinner-time  he 
simply  adds  a  little  water,  shakes  up  the  mass 
and  the  meal  is  ready.  It  is  estimated  that 
200,000  people  ou  the  Canarian  Archipelago 
liveou  golio  almost  exclusively,  as  their  fathers 
have  done  from  time  immemorial.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy.  This 
“golio”  is  highly  recommended  to  those  who 
suffer  from  acid  stomach.  Those  who  have 
substituted  it  tor  bread  when  troubled  from 
that  disorder  have  been  greatly  helped.  There 
may  be  something  in  this  plan  of  parching 
grain  before  grinding  that  will  be  well  worth 
investigating.  We  all  know  how  much  pop 
corn  we  can  eat  without  discomfort.  Old 
Indian  fighters  and  trappers  tell  wonderful 
stories  of  the  excellence  of  parched  corn. 
Many  of  these  have  gone  for  weeks  without 
bread — a  handful  of  parched  corn  taking  its 
place. 


65  NET  INTEREST  A 

*  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  |a 

i  J  ARYIS-CONKUN  0 

UOllK.AI.  I)  I  KI  'T  CO 

_  .  .  _  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Capital  Paid-up  *  *1. 000.000 

Debentures  secured  by  flro  mortgage*  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  The  Mercantile  trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particular*. 

ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN. 

Equitable  Building,  New  York  City. 

GO  SOUTH  Stamp  for  purlieu-  BUY  &  HOME 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDS  BY  it  ill.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


KDTSFOKD  «A«(>1  BOLSTER  SPRITS 

Raises  spring  hoard  unlv  live  in¬ 
i'  h  es.  N't  r»  ouj.Si  m  pie  and  Dura  Me. 
H  nr  Mile  by  dealers  or  address 

Pomeroy  A  htnua,  Lurk  port,  X.  T. 


30TSFORD 
WACON  SPRING 


C  COLLAR  PAD.tfiS'SSRftSKM 

_  The  most.  Ueliitbte 
L  -I,  and  Durable  FAD 

iM-Ueck  Horses 
£  it-  Muled.  Weather 
^ 7  or  wear  lias  no  ellect 

v  JPi  on  their  curative  pro- 
r  '  vDIJ  pertles.  Our  New 

~  svjt/  Loops  with  Strap* 

Sts  makes  them  self-ad- 
g.  Wo  solicit  a  trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad. 
Jobbers.  Ask  your  harness-ntakor  for  thorn. 
J  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Bwclniuiui,  Mich- 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  folio  teing  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  resjiectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  tcill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinart  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  linos  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  mote.wlthiu  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  35  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space.,.., . . 35  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . 35  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “.lie  ,"  per 
line,  mlalon  leaded . . . 75  cent*. 


HAY  CARRIER. 

er  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Send 
for  illustrated  price  list,  it  win  pay  you. 
Big  dteoount  for  early  order*. 

JACOB  KE1LEK,  Box  SIS.  Marlon,  O. 


m  STANDARD  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKINQ  OUT  IR  FIELDS  OR  MOWINO  AWAY  IN  RARNS 

Thw  u>o  of  a  food  tltT  Crrwr  and  Fort  •  fow  hour*  in  a  catching 
tlmu  tuav  A*ve  iu am v  timet  iH  cu*f.  A:  ftuoh  nnifo.  anything  that 
facilitate*  Uic  hamlUug  ofhaj  lessen*  Uic rlafc  from  b*a  weather. 


The  best  temperance  story  of  modern  times 
is  “Jack”  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  in  the 
June  Century.  It  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
fully  pathetic  bits  of  writing  wo  have  ever 
heard  of.  The  author  does  not  call  it  a  tem¬ 
perance  story — it  is  ouly  the  biography  of  a 
fisherman  she  says.  It  is  all  the  more  cruel 
ami  true  because  it  is  not  written  for  effect. 
Phis  rough  fisherman  with  three  generations 
of  intemperance  bred  into  him,  with  no 
chance  to  get  out  of  his  miserable  life  could 
not  help  being  a  drunkard.  The  poor  little 
woman  who  took  his  promise  to  be  “kind”  to 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Th  J  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . $3. DO 

“  Stxmouth9.. . 1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and  ' 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04(12*.  8d.) 

France . .  3.04  <i6t*  fr.) 

French  Colonies . 4.03i29L$fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  con  visaing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  tho  Post-offioe  at  New  York  Cl'y,  N  T. 
a*  second  class  mall  matter. 


IttijoceUauro u.o'  il verti.oin g 


Grapple 
i  -Tori. 


hmr-  Whitt  Varritr. 


Ol  ll  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latent  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Paeklug  box  below  frost,  wUl  not 
freeze,  costs  uo  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO.. 

Loekpurt,  N.  V, 


tt>  manufacture  AnU-Vrl-tlon,  ReraTSlW*.  SwItpI  end  Rod 
B»i  Carrier*,  Huponn  ml  Grapple  Horxn  ll»r  Porka,  Pulley*, 
rloor  flonhi.  etc.  U.o  the  celebrated  Halladiay  Pumping  and 
Geared  Wind  Mllta,  Corn  Shellera,  Teed  MUla.  St»lk  Cuttere, 
Horse  Powera,  Jaoka,  Tank,.  Pumps,  eto.  Send  tor  cataloga* 
aod  price,.  Agent,  wanted  in  all  unaadened  Drrltory. 

.  t-  8.  WIND  ENGINE  A  PUMP  I  IN,  Batavia,  Ui 


A.  1'tJD.Rn  F  lCt-P  Jrfwr  fl  l*m 


J'*-‘  A 

Ho.  3  RoM 

THE  DUDE,  THE  RABBIT,  AND  THE  BULL 

A  Story  in  Three  ChajAers. 


JUNE  44 


The  Armstrong  Vertical  Steam  Engine, 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

^  ^  ^Unsmyaased  ^ln  Mate- 


a  Person;  dcuirlnK  Engines  of 
any  size  would  (to  well  to  con¬ 
sult  their  own  Interests  by 
sending  for  our.  Circular  and 

We  will  furnish  you  a  4  H. 

1*.  Engine  it  nil  Sicel  Itoil- 

i*r  all  cOWplete  for  ^>1  75. 

ARMSTRONG  BROS., 

M  AN  UFACTU  HERS, 

8I»U1NGFIELI>.  OHIO. 

Mention  Mural  New-Voiikicu  when  you  write. 


L|  timorous 


THK  ECONOMICAL  GIRL. 

She’s  a  dashing  little  student 
Of  economy,  and  prudent. 

In  a  most  painstaking  fashion, 

I  would  really  have  you  know; 

And  she  looked,  with  eyes  up -glancing, 

Most  be  wlushtngly  entrancing, 

And  my  thoughts  flow  back  to  courtship, 

Many  happy  year*  ago; 

Soon  her  gaze  grew  fond  and  fonder, 

And  1  then  began  to  ponder 
Some  sweet,  words  I’d  whisper  to  her 
Of  a  liberty  I’d  take; 

But  she  smiled  a  smile  platonic 
As  she  said  lu  words  laconic: 

“What  a  splendid  lot  or  carpet  rags 
Your  overcoat  would  tnnke!’’ 

-San  Francisco  rost. 

Hanging  is  too  good  for  a  painting  that  is 
badly  executed. — New  Age. 

Yks,  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 
Certainly,  none  but  the  brave  will  go  near  the 
ordinary  fail-. — Boston  Globe. 

M.  Goblkt  is  pained  to  learn  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  pronounce  his  name  “goblet  ’’  He  ought 
to  hear  us  say  Goethe  once. — Louisville  Con¬ 
ner  Journal. 

A  letteh  addressed  to  a  party  in  “Father, 
Mich.”  was  sent  to  a  post-office  expert,  and  he 
forwarded  it  to  Paw  Paw.  He  guessed  right. 
— Burlington  Free  Press. 

A  book  of  rules  for  playing  lawn-tennis  has 
been  published,  but  it  omits  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  rule  of  all  for  begiuners,  w'hich  is:  First 
get  your  lawn. — Somerville  Journal. 

New  servant:  “I  was  two  years  in  me 
last  place,  mum.”  Mistress:  “Oh,  that  speaks 
well  for  you.  Where  was  it?”  New  servant: 
“In  the  reformatory,  mum.”—  St.  Paul  Her¬ 
ald. 

“What  do  you  grow  on  this  land?”  he  in¬ 
quired  of  the  fanner  who  was  leaning  over  a 
fence  inspecting  a  particularly  barren  piece 
of  ground.  “Grow  lazy,”  was  the  satisfactory 
reply. — Field  and  Farm. 

A  Lady  who  wore  a  big  hat  to  tbe  theatre, 
the  other  night,  was  appropriately  punished 
before  she  got  homo.  The  trimmings  on  the 
top  got  caught  in  a  telegraph  wire,  and  it  was 
nearly  morning  before  the  riggers  got  a  der¬ 
rick  up  and  released  her. — Ph  Ha.  Herald. 

Minister  (to  boy  who  is  digging  for 
worms) :  “Little  boy  don't  you  know  that  it  is 
wrong  to  work  on  Sunday,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity?”  Boy  (going  on  with  his  digging): 
“This  is  a  case  of  necessity.  A  feller  can’t 
go  lishin’  ’thout  bait.” — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Laura:  “Papa,  isu’t  my  new  dress  just  too 
lovely  for  anything?”  Papa:  “Yes,  dear. 
Was  the  goods  very  expensive?”  Laura: 
“Why,  no,  papa.  1  am  delighted  over  the 
colors  and  the  perfect  fit.  What  makes  you 
think  the  material  was  expensive?”  Papa: 
“Because  you  bought  so  little  of  it.” — New 
England  Farmer. 


Buy  Ihe  Best. 


THE 


EUREKA 


SMITH  * 


Awarded  FIUST  I’ re- 
mluiimin.M.ol d  Mt-il- 

ft—  SorltMiis.ovurlS  leading 
*irSwiml  Mill*  The  F.tf. 
;rrll8TJtl  Ci>  n  kk  A.  After  a  trial 
huitltur  ♦  ttioM.  wan  pro- 
— J,< lunced  the  beat  over 
nU  and  to-day  Htaml* 
at  the  head  of  all  <-oni |.etl torH  .  Sizes.  fO 
to  u  ft.  diameter  of?  heel,  either.  r_°.r 
I'wtnnlntf  or T'owor  MlUt*.  PwW*  ***  a " 
parf.J  amlunwronfed  Kj^nateBOh  ao- 

r|>l  lent  I  on  A  lac  Mfnn  Of  the  1 

reel  Druft  Bum  Floor  Horae  I  o*o. 
Lite  Aaf  nf«  I Yantr-l.  kAnm M 

WOOIIWOtll,  Balamoaoo,  Mlok. 


MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 

llealK  Collar  Galls, 
Heals  Hoot,  Calls, 

Heals  Bit  Calls, 

Heals  Hadtlle  Calls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Brice  SS  1  per  can,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

OlOOHE  HR  OH.,  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Mention  Rural Nicw-Youkeh.)  Albuny,  N.  Y. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(THY  VI  <  >-C  UKHOL,) 

A  very  highly  concentrated.  non-polsonotiH  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  wulor— the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 

LIC  E, 

MANGE,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Bests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Live  Stock.  Recommended  by 
mnn.v  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  LAWPOKD  Jfc  CO., 

Itn ltlinni’i'.  Mil. 


UeebnerH*  Improved  Tlireshliiflr  Mnehine. 

Fodder  CuUcra.Corn  Shelters,  Wood  Snws.Fleld  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  Improvements. Cafa- 
laoum  tyre.  1 1  K  F.  It  V  K.  K  A  HONS,  Lansdale,  Ba. 
Mention  the  Rural  N»:w  Yotticttic. 


Grain  Ttiresiiers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prlz®  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  Bne.1i  latest  trial,  overa  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranly  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  cl  veil.  For  full  particulars  uddress 

ST.  JOIINSV  II, LK  A  OTP  I.  WORKS, 
bl,  Julius villo,  Montgomery  Co.,  how  York. 


PisroUatutoust  3Uvfrti$in0. 


LECTURE  ON  I 

Rou^ti  on  Rats.  ! 


This  is  what  killed  your  poor  father.  Shun  it 
Avoid  anything  containing  it  throughout  youi 
future  useful  (Y)  careers.  We  older  heads  object 
to  its  special  *  ROUlilt'NESB.’ 

DON'T  FOOLSSJv'M^Wy. 

efforts  with  Insect  powder,  borax  or.  'NjOLr  . 
wliat  not.  used  at  random  nit  over^y^y 
t  be  house  to  get  rid  of  D  C  CTI  C  C 
Koiiehes, Water- hugs,  DLL  I  LLu  /•'  BA  .A 
For  two  or  three,  nights  sprinkle 
“Bouoh  on  Rats'1  dry  powder,  in. 
about,  and  down  the  sink,  drain  J 
pipe.  First  thing  in  the  morning  ^  * 

wash  it  all  away  down  the  sink,  drainpipe,  when 
all  the  Insects  from  garret  to  cellar  will  disap¬ 
pear.  The  secret  is  lu  tlm  fact  that  wherever  in¬ 
sects  are  in  the  house,  they  must  Df|  A  OUCC 
drink  during  the  night.  (lUAviltO 

Clears  out  Itats,  Mice.  Iied-bugs,  Plies,  Beetles. 
"Rorron  on  Bath  '  is  sold  nil  around  the  world, 
in  every  clime,  is  the  most  extensively  advertised, 
and  lias  the  largest  sale  of  any  article  of  its  kind 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

DESTROYS  POTATO  BUGS, 

For  Potato  Bugs,  Insects  on  Vines,  etc.,  a  table- 
Kpoonful  of  the  powder,  well  slialo-n,  In  a  keg  of 
water,  and  applied  with  sprinkling  pot,  spray 
syringe,  or  whisk  broom.  Keep  it  well  stirred  up. 
lbc.,  25c.  ami  81  Boxes.  Agr.  size. 

fiftOUCH-RAT$“ 

V/j  BED  BUCSji 
<§§&&'  FLIES. 

Roaches,  ants,  water- bugs,  rnoths,  rats,  mice, 
sparrows,  jack  rubbitH,  squirrels,  gophers.  15c. 


The  Best  Cider  nml  Wine  Mill 
made.  WIU make 20 percent. more 
elder  than  any  other.  Cleared  out¬ 
rode.  Perfectly  AdliiHtnlile. 
Prices  as  low  as  any  limt-class  mill. 
Mfrs.  of  Hay  l’rvssi-H, Horse  Bovvers, 
fort!  Bhellors,  Feed  Cutters,  heed 
Mills,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

WHITMAN  AUR'L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GOOD  NEWS 
12  l  APIES. 

^Ureatest,  rJlJer^Ro'^^ITimimrt 
to  get  onl era  for  our  celebrated 
Tcw»,  4'offre.  ami  Halving 
l*ovv Uci*. and  n«eure&  beautiful 
Gold  Baud  or  Moss  RoHo  Chtna 

_ _  Tea  Bet,  limner  S  t,  Gold  Band 

oaaRoBo  Toilet  Set.  Watch.  llrms  Liuijd,  Castor,  or 
obatar’ A  Dictionary.  For  particular*  address 
THE  OKEA.T  AMEKIOAJI  TEA  CO., 

0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Yosoy  Kt.,  New  York. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


T 
E 

Company 
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The  Syracuse  Nurseries  olTer  for  tlic  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Hall  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  oiler  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

8MITHH,  rOWELiL  &  JL.AMH,  Syrammc,  IV.  Y. 


kMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Safety  Stenm  ICnyiiicn,  best  Hallway  nnd  Lever  Ilorso 
Power*.  Thronhini:  M  nf'limo*,  Straw  I‘ri»Monrl»K  ThreBherB* 
Disc  anti  Spring  Tooth  UiutoWm,  Kugle  Sulky  Horse  Hake*, 
Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Ktenmern.  drain  Seeders, 
Corn  Hunters,  Clowe,  Flow  Sulkioa,  Huy  iVesseH.  &c.,  & c 
Established  lft8u.  Send  ff»r  illnetrated  (’atalogue. 

W  UBBLBH  «fc  MELICK  CO  ,  Alhnuy,  N.  V. 


abner's  Patent  Level-Tread 


SIMPLE  —  DUKA  lll.K-  K  FBI  CIENT. 

MAN  UFACTUHBD  AND  FOB  8At.lt  flV 

AMES  PLOW  con  PAN  V, 

(JITNCY  HA  Mi,  BOSTON, 

And  98  BKKKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Agente  wanted.  Spud  for  Circular  and  Illustrated 
Pamphlet  of  Imtileiiumui  and  Machine*. 


4 


^7~ry  hOJAS; 


Yol.  xlvi. 


No.  1951.  NEW  YORK,  JUNE  18,  1887. 

_ Entered,  according  to  Act  of  ConKfoas,  In  the  year  1887,  toy  the  Rcral  Nkw-Yorkkr,  tn  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
81.00  PER  YEAR. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  DE  BRAVE  HENDRIK.  Fi<u  219 

* 


but  rarely  more  than  20  to  30  head,  or  as 
much  young  stock  and  cows  as  they  can  with 
ease  carry  through  the  winter  on  fodder.  Ex¬ 
tensive  ranging  is  unknown,  although  there 
are  large  tracts  of  10, 000  acres  and  upwards 
which  could  be  procured  for  the  purpose. 
Stock  farming  is  better  than  ranging,  uud  as 
excellent  luud  etui  be  procured  for  $1,50  to 
$2.50  per  acre  in  bodies  of  1,000  acres  and  up¬ 
wards,  the  best  opportunities  for  engaging  in 
this  business  can  be  secured.  One  acre  per 
head  in  grass  or  fodder  crops,  including  corn 
and  early  fall-sown  rye  for  pasture  iu  Febru, 
ary  and  March,  would  supply  an  abundance  of 
feed  for  the  short  winter,  in  which  only  occa¬ 
sional  feeding  is  required:  1,000  acres  of  range 
easily  carry  150  head  through  the  summer, 
while  150  acres  of  clover  and  Timothy,  Orchard 
Grass,  fodder  corn,  millet  or  oats  and  peas  and 
fall  rye  would  supply  all  the  needs  of  the 
winter.  Cattle  fed  in  this  way  would  be  worth 
twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  stock  of  the 
country,  which  is  fed  but  little,  and  that  little 
“roughness”  during  the  cold  season. 

1  had  the  past  winter  13  head  running  for 


shelter  from  occasional  cold  winds  at  night 
when  for  a  few  hours  the  mercury  sank  to  8 
or  15  above  zero.  The  warm,  sunny  days, 
however,  neutralized  the  not  very  serious 
hardships  of  a  few  cold  uights  when  the  cattle 
iu  the  woods  were  far  better  off  than  many  in 
the  cheerless  barns  and  stables  of  the  North. 
During  February  the  weather  was  such  that 
an  overcoat  was  entirely  unnecessary  and 
there  was  uo  snow.  The  cattle  had  their  usual 
ration  of  about  five  pounds  of  good  hay  every 
morning,  and  sal  tone*  a  week,  and  all  kept  in 
excellent  condition.  They  feed  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  herbage  of  the  woods,  tufty  grass,  called 
Winter  Grass,  or  Texas  Blue  Grass  (Poa 
araclmifora),  Red  Top,  which  grows  In  bunches 
iu  the  more  open  woods ;  the  abundant  Colt’s- 
foot  (Tussilago  Farfara)  with  which  whole 
acres  are  carpeted ;  the  long  moss  (Tillandsia 
usneoides)  which  grows  from  North  Catoliua 
to  Florida  and  Texas  and  which  among  its 
other  valuable  properties  is  a  nutritious  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  the  tender  shoots 
and  herbs  of  the  abundant  undergrowth. 
Sometimes  for  a  luxury  they  peeled  the  bark 


RANGING  STOCK 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


experiment  in  a  fenced  wood  lot.  They  were 
a  calf  of  six  months,  three  yearliugs,  four 
cows  from  two  to  eight  years,  and  five  two- 
year-old  steers,  and  (on  March  1)  all  were  iu  us 
good  order  as  any  farm-kept  stock  in  the 
North,  and  letter  than  the  majority  of  such 
stock.  They  pastured  on  a  Timothy  and  clover 
meadow  cut  for  hay  in  the  summer,  until  early 
in  January,  when  a  snowfall  unprecedented  in 
the  South  for  50  years,  covered  the  ground  to 
a  depth  of  20  inches.  Then  a  light  feediug  of 
hay  at  the  barn  was  given  once  a  day  and  the 
cattle  were  kept  on  an  adjoining  wood  range, 
for  the  rest  of  their  feeding.  The  warm  sun 
gradually  melted  off  the  8UOW  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks;  the  springs  and  running  branches 
sheltered  by  the  dense  laurel  growth  in  their 
borders  supplied  plenty  of  water  and  excellent 


from  young  locusts,  birches,  hickories,  and  in 
all  these  ways  found  ample  subsistence,  there 
being  no  necessity  for  them  to  gather  and  di¬ 
gest  an  excessive  quantity  of  food  to  sustain 
the  exhaustive  consumption  of  vital  heat 
caused  by  a  rigorous  climate,  which  does  not 
exist  here.  The  young  stock  made  sufficient 
growth  to  pay  for  all  the  hay  they  ate,  and  in 
the  summer  all  are  increasing  in  weight  sus- 
ficiently  to  afford  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the 
investment.  There  is  no  thought  in  winter  of 
loss  or  injury  by  any  eventuality  of  weather; 
the  cattle  are  as  frisky  and  full  of  spirits  as  at 
any  time  iu  the  summer,  and  are  sleek  of  coat 
and  robust.  Ten  dollars  per  head  will  pay 
well  for  all  the  feeding  required  to  make  a 
1 , 200-ppund  steer  at  three  years  old,  and  the 
absence  of  risk  in  the  wiuter  feeding  makes 

cattle  rearing  as 
pleasant  a  business 
in  the  South  as  it  is 
profitable. 

1  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  give  so  satis¬ 
factory  an  account 
of  sheep  rearing. 
There  is  no  doubt 
that  sheep  could  be 
made  as  profitable 
here  as  cattle;  or 
horses  or  mules ; 
which  are  as  easy 
to  rear  and  feed  as 
cattle ;  but  the  dogs 
forbid  it.  Constant 
harrassing  by  the 
dogs  in  the  summer 
and  fall  and  early 
winter  had  so  worn 
down  my  flock  in 
March  that  one  half 
were  dead  and  when 
lambs  came,  the 
ewes  were  too  weak 
and  poor  to  feed 
them.  Were  it  not 
that  the  cattle  are 
furnished  with  ef¬ 
fective  weapons  to 
protect  themselves 
against  these  savage 
and  voracious 
brutes,  I  would 
advocate  dehorning 
them ;  but  to  do 
this  would  soon 
give  the  dogs  the 
mastery  over  them, 
and  wo  should  have 
them  hunted  down 
and  devoured  by 
packs  of  those  fero¬ 
cious  beasts.  Otherwise  and  in  isolated  locali¬ 
ties  sheep  might  be  made  very  profitable,  kept 
on  the  same  system  of  partial  feeding  as 
the  eattle,  in  spite  of  low  prices  of  wool:  75 
cents  will  easily  pay  the  cost  of  a  two-year-old 
sheep,  ami  I  have  sold  my  wool  here  to  pay  $1  * 
per  head  per  year. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 


DEHORNING  AGAIN. 


In  the  Rural  report  of  the  N.  Y.  Dairy 
Show',  some  ideas  are  given  in  regard  to  de¬ 
horning  cattle.  “Prepotency,”  “cows  mild  and 
gentle  enough  uow ;”  “Jerseys  wouldnot  be  Jer¬ 
seys;”  “horns  of  no  use “we  would  if  others 
would;”  "where  will  they  be  five  years  from 
now,”  etc.,  are  some  of  the  thoughts  brought 
out.  As  to  this  question  of  “prepotency”  I 
have  settled  it  to  my  own  .satisfaction.  I  had 
a  Jersey  bull  on  my  place,  which  I  dehorned 
seven  years  ago.  He  died  four  years  since, 
yet  his  marks  are  to  be  found  among  my 
Short- horns  to-day.  I  have  kept  dehorned 
bulls  for  years  and  I  know  there  is  nothing 


animal  perishes  from  stress  of  weather  in  the 
open  range  which  affords  shelter  from  winds, 
and  where  the  temperature  never  falls  so  low 
as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  abundant  water,  and 
the  forests  furnish  at  least  sufficient  food  to  sup¬ 
port  life.  Aided  by  a  small  quantity  of  fodder, 
equal  to  300  or  400  pounds  of  hay  or  other  feed 
for  the  season,  a  cow  or  steer  will  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  comfortably  and  come  out  in  good  order  in 
April,  when  the  abundant  undergrowth  of  the 
woods  will  supply  sufficient  feed,  and  t  he  luxu¬ 
rious  growth  during  the  summer  will  quickly 
bring  the  stock  into  the  best  condition  for  the 
market,  and  in  October  or  November  leave 
them  in  the  finest  order  for  sale  or  for  finish¬ 
ing  on  corn.  The  forest  ranges  of  the  South, 
however,  are  quite  undeveloped.  Some  of  the 
farmers  have  bunches  of  cattle  on  the  range, 


The  enormous  loss¬ 
es  among  the  herds 
of  cattle  and  tiocks 
of  sheep  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  the 
past  winter,  through 
stress  of  weather 
and  want  of  food, 
have  been  appall¬ 
ing:  25  per  cent,  is 
mentioned  ns  the 
least  unfavorable 
result  of  the  rigors 
of  the  season  iu 
many  sections, 
while  in  some  cases 
whole  herds  have 
been  swept  out.  of 
existence.  The 
Texas  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry 
estimates  the  losses 
the  past  season  all  over  the  ranging  territory 
as  equal  to  more  than  4,000,000  head.  This  is 
simply  nu  unusually  largo  loss,  and  by  uo 
means  an  isolated  circumstance,  for  every 
year  since  cattle  have  been  herded  ou  the  open 
ranges,  there  have  been  losses  large  enough  to 
become  an  object  of  anxiety  to  the  stockmen 
and  a  source  of  pain  and  even  horror  to  per¬ 
sons  of  ordinary  humanity.  The  results  of 
the  past.  Season’s  experience,  however,  will 
probably  go  far  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
method  iu  this  business  and  compel  owners  of 
cattle  to  provide  some  means  for  sheltering 
und  feeding  their  herds  80  as  to  avoid  the  ruin¬ 
ous  looses.  The  strong  expressions  of  public 
animadversion  against  a  system  which  is  in¬ 
herently  subject  to  these  risks  are  also  having 
Considerable  weight  and  are  tending  to  this 
required  change. 

But  while  this  condition  of  things  obtains  iu 
the  Western  ranges,  few  stockmen  know  of  the 
condition  of  things  iu  the  Southern  ranges 
where  the  climate  is  more  favorable  aud  disas¬ 
trous  losses  among  cattle  are  unknown.  Indeed 
it  is  rare  to  hoar  of  a  single  case  in  which  an 
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HOLSTEIN  BULL  DE  BRAVE  HENDRIK. 


HE  fine  animal  shown  at  Fig. 
219  is  owned  by  Edgar  Huide- 
koper,  Meadville,  Pa,  Do 
Brave  Hendrik  is  the  great 
prize  bull  of  Holland.  In  1882 
-’84  he  won  four  first  prizes. 
In  March,  1883,  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture  selected  50 
bulls  in  Holland,  and  from  those  50  selected 
and  designated  Do  Brave  Hendrik  as  the  first 
and  best  bull  io  stand  iu  North  Holland.  He 
comes  from  a  great  milking  family,  and  his 
good  qualities  are 
transmitted  to  his 
sons  aud  daughters 
in  a  marked  degree. 

The  popularity  of 
the  Holstein  cuttle 
has  been  well  sus¬ 
tained.  They  have 
always  been  famous 
as  milkers  or  cheese 
producers.  Since 
Cloth ilde’s  great 
victory  at  the  late 
N.  Y.  Dairy  Show, 
they  have  taken  a 
new  prominence  as 
butter  cows. 


■whatever  in  this  objection.  These  bulls  got 
just  as  well  marked,  healthy  calves  after  de¬ 
horning  as  before  it.  My  experience  with 
daily  cows  shows  that  they  can  be  as  ugly 
and  dangerous  as  any  it'  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  it.  In  the  high-toned  dair¬ 
ies  where  there  can  beau  attendant  for  every 
cow  aud  “braid  the  brush11  to  make  it  curl, 
the  cow  may  be  lamblike  enough,  but  T  have 
been  in  dairies  where  horns  wars  uotbiug  but 
dangerous  weapons,  pure  and  simple.  People 
still  claim  that  dehorning  is  very  painful.  I 
am  well  satisfied  it  is  not  as  painful  as  castra¬ 
tion.  As  to  taking  the  horns  from  calves,  I 
may  state  that  long  experience,  lias  taught  me 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the.  em¬ 
bryo  horn  even  in  the  calf.  Burniug  is  very 
severe  and  is  not  a  certain  operation  I  use  a 
gouge  that  lifts  out  the  entire  horn  aud  also 
scrapes  the  bone  below:  this  I  think,  must  be 
done.  The  fact  is  that  horns  are  of  no  possi¬ 
ble  use.  They  eau  lie  taken  from  the  old  cow 
as  easily  as  from  the  calf.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  say  we  will  begin  with  the  calves. 
I  say,  take  the  old  cattle  too.  and  let  all  the 
horns  go.  Five  years  from  now  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  cattle  will  be  hornless,  and  far¬ 
mers  will  wonder  why  they  were  so  sleepy 
about  this  great  matter.  n.  n.  haaff. 


Henry  Co.,  Ills 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  SWINE  PLAGUE. 


“FRED.  GRUNDY.” 

My  experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that 
pigs  which  arc  fed  on  a  variety  of  foods  and 
are  supplied  with  pure  water,  and  warm  and 
dry  shelter  are  capable  of  great  resistance  to 
the  contagion  of  swine-plague,  and  also  that 
if  attacked  by  the  disease,  they  frequently 
can  be  cured  if  prompt  action  be  taken. 
Every  swine  breeder  may  as  well  kuow  first 
as  last,  that  it  is  utterly  useless  to  treat  hogs 
that  are  attacked  by  the  plague  if  their  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  especially  prepared  for  its  re¬ 
ception  and  cultivation  by  injudicious  feediug 
and  unsanitary  surroundings.  Such  hogs  not 
only  contract  the  disease  upou  the  slightest 
exposure,  but  they  also  help  to  increase  its 
virulence  to  such  an  extent  that  even  those 
that  are  healthy  and  vigorous  are  unable  to 
withstand  an  attack. 

Swine  breeders  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  disease  always  increases  in  virulence  in 
proportion  to  the  number  attacked.  Ileuce 
the  necessity  for  close  attention,  and  prompt 
action  in  whatever  method  of  treatment  may 
be  adopted.  The  first  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  manifested  by  a  pig  should  be  the  signal 
for  its  instant  removal  from  the  herd  Home 
advocate  removing  the  sound  animals  from 
the  yard  and  leaving  those  that  are  sick.  Iu 
case  the  owner  has  eight  or  ten  yards,  each 
provided  with  warm  and  dry  sheds,  the  idea 
would  bo  a  good  one,  but  when  he  has  only 
one  yard  fitted  up  with  sheds,  troughs,  feed¬ 
ing  floors,  etc.,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable. 
If  the  first  pig  attacked  is  promptly  removed 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  illness  are  exhibi¬ 
ted,  no  germs  will  be  deposited ;  aud  there  will 
be  much  less  danger  of  others  taking  the  dis¬ 
ease  while  surrounded  by  pig  comforts  and 
conveniences,  than  if  turned  into  an  open 
yard  and  exposed  to  storms  and  cold.  And, 
besides,  I  think  that  99  in  a  100  farmers 
would  rather  not  have  their  best  pig  yard 
turned  iuto  a  cholera  hospital,  and  thereby 
rendered  unfit,  for  pig  use  for  two  or  three 
years. 

When  the  herd  is  closely  watched,  and  the 
matter  of  removal  carefully  attended  to,  a 
herd  that  is  healthy  and  vigorous  will  frequent¬ 
ly  pass  the  crisis  with  very  little  loss,  either  in 
number  or  weight.  If  the  affected  ones  do  not 
show  good  signs  of  recovery  within  three  days, 
it  is  best  to  knock  them  on  the  bead,  and  then 
destroy  ever}’  vestige  of  them  with  fire,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  litter  and  bedding  they  have 
come  iu  contact  with.  Then  apply  disinfect¬ 
ants  freely  to  the  lloor  and  wails  of  the  build¬ 
ing  they  occupied.  In  some  cases  the  simplest 
remedies  supplemented  with  clean,  dry  quar¬ 
ters,  and  varied  food,  will  work  a  complete 
cure  in  a  short  time. 

Last  year  I  had  a  pig  which  I  was  fattening 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  for  my  own  use. 
Its  food  comprised  the  best  materials  and  was 
varied  daily,  and  its  drink  was  milk  and 
water.  It  was  one  of  the  most  lively  and 
frisky  pigs  1  ever  saw,  und  my  appetite  wuxed 
keeu  when  I  thought  of  the  delicious  ham  and 
juicy  sausage  contained  iu  its  frame.  But, 
.during  my  absence,  the  pigs  of  my  nearest 
neighbor  caught  the  plague  in  its  worst  form, 
aud  all  died.  On  my  return  I  learned  that  he 
had  turned  them  out  of  the  pen  when  first  at¬ 
tacked,  and  one  of  them  had  strayed  through 
my _ yard.  I  immediately  went  to  the  pen  of 
my  porker,  and  found  it  lying  in  one  comer 
with  its  eyes  closed,  and  the  end  of  its  nose 


resting  on  the  ground.  I  took  a  lath  aud  with 
some  smart  spatting  induced  it  to  walk  into  a 
small  shed.  Finding  that  warm  milk  and 
other  pig  delicacies  failed  to  tempt  its  appetite, 
T  gave  it  a  quantity  of  soft  coal,  broken  small. 
It  chewed  a  bit,  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction, 
then  crunched  away  until  it  bad  eaten  nearly 
half  a  peck.  That  pig  ate  over  half  a  bushel 
of  coal  in  two  days,  and  would  touch  nothing 
else.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  become 
quite  lively  aud  began  to  eat  food;  then  it 
wouldn't  touch  coal.  It  recovered  completely 
in  five  days,  but  it  had  lost  20  pounds  in 
weight.  It  regained  its  weight  within  three 
weeks,  but  my  appetite  for  that  particular 
piece  of  pork  had  vanished,  and  I  sold  it. 

Many  men  wonder  how  the  contagion  is 
spread  over  a  neighbot  hood  so  rapidly.  It  is 
distributed  by  running  water,  stray  animals, 
dogs,  crows  and  buzzards,  aud  by  the  boots 
and  clothing  of  hog  buyers  an  1  the  owners  of 
affected  hogs.  1  have  seen  hundreds  of  buz¬ 
zards.  and  thousands  of  crows  feasting  on  the 
dead  hogs  that  short-  witted  farmers  had  hauled 
out  into  their  fields  aud  pastures,  and  even 
along  roadsides.  Cau  any  sane  man  wouder 
at  the  rapid  spread,  and  increased  viral,  nee  of 
the  disease.  The  only  w’ay  to  keep  it  out  of  a 
herd,  is  to  put  tho  animals  into  a  small,  clean 
yard  and  establish  a  shot-gun  quarantine.  But 
even  with  these  precautions  a  buzzard,  crow 
or  wandering  dog  mag  introduce  it.  Not  until 
people  learn  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  their 
dead  hogs  with  fire,  and  to  use  disinfectant 
freely,  need  any  man  hope  to  keep  his  herds 
perfectly  safe  from  the  plague  when  it  appears 
in  his  neighborhood. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills. 


Odd  Sows  for  Breeding. — In  my  exper¬ 
ience  at  hog  raising,  1  prefer  to  keep  a  good 
sow  as  long  as  she  will  give  me  two  good  lit¬ 
ters  in  a  year.  I  prefer  a  large  sow,  either  a 
native  or  a  grade  Chester  White.  1  use  n  full 
blood  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  boar.  When  I 
get  a  sure  breeder  I  keep  her  as  long  as  she 
breeds.  I  have  had  sows  give  me  six  litters  of 
healthy  jugs,  while  my  neighbors  who  depend 
on  young  sows  for  breeders  have  lo«t.  a  large 
percentage  of  the  progeny.  L.  s.  s. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


Do  ini  finsibrntinj. 

KOUMISS. 

PROF.  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 

A  new  avenue  that  leads  to  intemperance; 
koumiss  may  hare  some  virtue  as  a  reme¬ 
dial  agent;  its  virtues  not  apparent;  Na¬ 
ture  makes  milk  about  right  in  the  first 
place;  koumiss  alters  it  for  the  worse. 

In  reply  to  the  Rural's  inquiry  whether  I 
am  correctly  reported  as  advising,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  koumiss  should  not  be 
used  as  a  drink  for  the  reason  that  it  contains 
alcohol,  I  have  to  say  that  I  did  take  such 
ground  in  the  weekly  Tribune  of  May  1 1,  and 
that  1  hold  to  that  position,  most  pointedly. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  alco¬ 
hol  is  invariably  a  constituent  of  koumiss.  It 
is  present,  however,  iu  varying  quantity.  As 
made  by  the  ancient  Arabs,  of  mares’  milk,  it 
contained  from  three  to  four  per  cent.  As 
now  made  from  cows’ milk,  it  probably  does 
not  contain  more  than  one  to  two  per  cent.., 
cows'  milk  being  less  favorable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  alcohol.  But  eveu  one  per  cent, 
would,  in  my  estimation,  be  too  inueh  alcohol 
for  a  drink  to  contain.  The  use  of  such  a 
beverage  could  hardly  fail  to  cultivate  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  stronger  one,  aud  to  open  a  new 
avenue  leading  to  intemperance,  of  which  we 
already  have  too  many.  Great  claims  are 
made  for  koumiss  as  a  remedial  agent.  If  it 
really  has  any  power  in  that  direction,  it  may 
be  all  right  to  encourage  its  use  for  such  a 
purpose.  1  certainly  would  not  stand  iu  the 
way  of  anything  that  would  serve  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity.  It  is  only  its  use  u-s  a 
beverage  that  1  object  to.  Iu  regard  to  the 
strong  claims  made  for  it  for  other  purposes 
than  a  drink,  though  it  may  possibly  be  en¬ 
titled  to  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that,  to  me,  its  great  virtues  are  not  very 
apparent.  Koumiss  is  milk  hi  a  fermented 
and  greatly  altered  condition.  Nnturo  has 
been  credited  with  making  milk  about,  right 
in  the  lirst  place.  She  certainly  did  mako  it 
so  that  it  has  answered  the  purpose  of  animal 
nutrition  most  admirably.  Iu  koumiss,  near¬ 
ly  evorytldng  in  milk  that  is  vuluublo  Is 
materially  altered.  Since  milk  is  known  to  bo 
good  in  its  natural  condition,  the  presumptive 
inference  is  that  if  it  is  greatly  altered  it  must 
lie  for  the  worse.  Suob  an  inference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  conclusive.  Art  has  improved 
Nature's  grains  and  fruits.  Art  has  improved 
Nature’s  cow,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  art 
may  improve  the  conditions  in  the  milk  of 
that  cow.  Whether  art  has  beaten  Nature  iu 


converting  milk  iuto  koumiss,  I  will  not 
make  bold  to  decide.  I  will  state  briefly  tho 
changes  which  take  place  in  tho  operation, 
aud  let  the  Rural's  readers  draw  their  own 
inferences. 

When  milk  is  left  open  to  the  air  at  a  favor¬ 
able  temperature,  the  vinous  fermentation  in¬ 
variably  sets  in  if  it  stands  long  enough  for  it 
to  develop.  At  first  the  sugar  begins  to  be 
changed  into  lactic  acid,  and,  according  to 
well-known  chemical  action,  a  part  of  the  acid 
is  converted  into  alcohol,  and  another  part  is 
broken  up  into  butyric  acid  aud  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gases.  The  tendency  to 
form  alcohol  varies  with  the  per  cent,  of  case- 
ino  in  the  milk.  The  more  caseino  the  less  al¬ 
cohol,  ami  the  more  butyric  acid  in  its  place. 
As  cows’  milk  contains  the  most  caseino,  its 
koumiss  may  bo  expected  to  contain  the  least 
alcohol.  Butyric  acid  is  a  solvent  of  caseino, 
aud  lactic  acid,  though  it  coagulates  caseino 
when  weak,  dissolves  it  when  strong,  aud  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  the  caseine  which  has  not  been 
destroyed  to  support,  the  growth  of  ferments, 
is  c-bauged  from  its  naturally  solid  state  in  the 
milk  into  that  of  a  liquid  and  in  this  condition 
it  exists  in  koumiss,  which,  considered  by  it¬ 
self,  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage,  since  the 
solid  caseino  must  bo  converted  into  a  liquid 
before  it  can  bo  digested.  The  fat  the  milk 
may  contain  is  the  only  thing  not  materially 
changed.  Similar  changes  often  occur  iu 
cream  which  has  been  kept  too  loug  before 
churning.  When  it  stands  so  long  that  buty¬ 
ric  acid  is  developed  the  caseine  in  the  cream 
is  dissolved,  making  it  so  viscid  and  slimy  as 
to  moke  churning  very  difficult  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
koumiss  with  the  caseino  left  in  it  iu  a  state  of 
solution  accompanied  with  an  installment  of 
alcohol  and  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  original  milk  with  all  its  caseine 
retained  in  a  solid  state  accompanied  with  its 
easily  digested  sugar  in  its  native  condition 
instead  of  in  the  form  of  alcohol  aud  acids. 


THE  AMERICAN  WONDER  MACHINE. 
peter  b.  mead. 

A  late  number  of  the  Rural  eontaius  an 
allusion  to  tho  “American  AVonder  Machine,” 
which  would  seem  to  invite  further  informa¬ 
tion.  My  opinion  is  very  decided,  that  when 
a  new  thing  is  placed  before  the  public  all 
that  is  known  about  it  should  be  fully  aud 
frankly  stated,  iu  order  that  those  who  pur¬ 
pose  purchasing  it  may  know  how  far  and  in 
what  respects  it  will  suit  them.  This  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Rural  hertofore,  aud  it  is 
a  good  one. 

It  so  happens  that  I  can  furnish  additional 
information  about  the  “Wouder  Machine,” 
that  may  be  useful  to  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  as  well  us  to  others.  The  “Wonder” 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  and  referred  for  trials  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  I  was  chairman.  Their  re¬ 
port  is  now  on  file  at  the  rooms  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  I  propose  to  outline  it  and  state 
briefly  what  the  committee  did.  They  first 
tested  the  inventors’  claim  for  time,  that  the 
machine  will  make  butter  iutwo  minutes  from 
milk  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  from  74 
degrees  to  HO  degrees.  Since  the  inventor  lays 
particular  stress  ou  this  high  temperature, 
the  committee  carefully  tested  the  milk  with 
a  thermometer.  The  claim  for  time  proved 
to  be  well-founded,  though  it  requires  a  very 
rapid  motion  to  get  butter  iu  this  brief  time. 
The  inventor  also  claims  that  the  milk  will 
still  be  sweet  after  the  churning.  This  is  also 
true. 

These  are  the  two  chief  claims.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  concluded  to  make  some 
comparative  trials  in  another  direction.  The 
following  trials  were  made  in  competition 
with  a  churn  in  common  use.  The  milk  from 
three  cows  was  used,  mixed  and  equal  por¬ 
tions  by  measure  pul  in  each  churn.  The  milk 
was  used  at  the  temperature  called  for  by  the 
inventor — 74  to  HU  degrees,  t  will  summarize 
the  results  of  a  number  of  trials.  As  to  time, 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  favor  of  the 
“Wonder.”  As  to  quality,  there  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  difference.  As  to  color,  the  test  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  common  churn,  the 
butter  from  the  “Wonder”  being  very  pale. 
As  to  quantity,  the  common  churn  gave  by 
weight  twice  as  much  butter  us  tho  “Wonder” 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk.  In  these 
trials  we  were  assisted  by  one  Of  the  best 
butter-makers  in  the  county. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  milk  iu  the 
“Wonder,”  as  claimed  by  the  inventor,  was 
still  sweet  after  the  churning.  Talking  this 
over,  tho  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
milk  was  still  sweet  because  all  the  butter  had 
not  been  taken  from  it.  The  milk  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  put  back  in  the  “Wondei  ’  and 
chui  ned  over  again.  The  result  was  that  the 
second  churning  gave  as  much  butter  u.s  tho 
first,  but  it  took  the  sweetness  out  of  the  milk. 
Practically,  using  the  rapid  motion  and  high 
temperature  recommended  by  the  inventor,  it 


required  two  churnings  with  the  “Wonder’' 
to  get  as  much  butter  as  the  common  churn 
gave  with  one,  the  milk  being  the  same  iu 
both. 

As  to  color ,  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  good  color  could  not  lie  obtained  with 
the  high  temperature  and  rapid  motion  re¬ 
quired  by  the  inventor.  It.  was  accordingly  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  series  of  independent  trials; 
that  is,  independent  of  the  printed  require¬ 
ments  of  the  inventor.  The  temperature  of 
the  milk  w^s  gradually  reduced  until  60  de¬ 
grees  was  reached,  and  the  best  results  were 
obtained  between  60  and  64  degrees.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  also  gradually  slowed  with  like  good 
results.  Time,  however,  was  still  in  favor  of 
the  “Wonder.”  With  the  lower  temperature 
and  slower  motion  the  “Wonder”  gave  about 
as  much  butter  as  the  common  churn.  Iu  the 
case  of  tho  “Wouder”  it  was  interesting  to  no¬ 
tice,  as  the  temperature  was  gradually  lowered 
and  the  motion  slowed  by  degrees,  how  surely, 
though  slowly,  the  quantity  of  butter  wras  in¬ 
creased  and  the  color  improved. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  butter  may 
be  produced  very  rapidly,  but  at.  the  expense 
of  quautity  and  color;  and  color,  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  is  worth,  I  should  say, 
several  minutes  of  time.  I  mean  natural,  and 
not  artificial  color;  for  good  butter  no  more 
needs  the  latter  t  hau  good  wine  needs  a  “bush.” 
The  butter-maker  will  understand  the  reasons 
for  these  results  without  further  explanation 
from  mu,  1  have  briefly  stated  the  trials 
made,  and  given  the  results.  The  reader  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions, 

The  “Wonder”  has  its  merits,  but  iu  just 
how  high  a  degree  has  not  yet  been  fully  de¬ 
termined.  Further  trials  must  be  made  to 
this  end.  A  small  family  keeping  one  or  two 
cows  may  find  it  very  nice  to  make  a  little 
butter  iu  two  or  three  minutes,  aud  still  have 
milk  sweet  enough  for  domestic  purposes;  but 
the  professional  butter-maker,  I  suspect,  would 
prefer  a  temperature  of  say  64  degrees,  a  little 
more  time,  and  all  the  butter  that  is  in  the 
milk. 

I  may  just  as  well  finish  this  article  with  a 
little  story.  A\rhen  the  two-minute  trial  w'as 
being  made,  a  gentleman  present  tasted  the 
milk  after  the  churning,  and  finding  it  sweet, 
said,  with  a  twinkle  iu  his  ye,  “Why  this 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  Charlie  B.  He 
could  make  butter,  and  sell  his  milk  too.”  But 
Charlie  B.  is  au  honest  mau,  takes  the  Rural, 
and  will  continue  to  sell  his  butter  in  the  milk 
like  all  holiest  men. 


Creamers  Forever! — I  cau  testify  to  the 
truth  of  what  the  Rural  says  about  the 
economy  of  using  a  creamer  m  the  dairy. 
\\re  used  the  tin  pan  system  for  years.  For 
the  past  15  months  we  have  used  a  creamer 
and  we  can  see,  ns  we  never  saw  before,  how 
much  work  we  have  thrown  away  at  handling 
and  washing  those  tin-pans.  AVe  mako  better 
butter,  make  it  easier  and  save  at  least  five 
hours  ever}’  week.  The  man  who  sold  a  cow 
to  buy  a  creamer  had  good  sense,  in  my 
opinion.  n.  s.  l. 

Ulster  Co. ,  N.  Y. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  \TIEAArS. 

Objections  of  City  Folks  to  Country 
Board. — Since  reading  Mr.  Pond’s  article  on 
summer  hoarders  last  week,  I  have  taken 
pains  to  ask  some  of  my  city  friends  a  few 
questions  on  the  subject.  I  wanted  to  find  what 
they  considered  objections — tho  things  that 
would  keep  them  away  from  a  farm  Imuso  the 
second  year.  Perhaps  a  synoposis  of  their 
ideas  will  he  of  advantage  to  farmers.  They 
can  doubtless  cut  off  objectionable  things  eas¬ 
ier  than  they  can  add  desirable  ones.  One 
great  cause  for  complaint  comes  from  a  poor 
milk  supply.  City  people  want  plenty  of  milk 
to  drink.  They  tell  of  farmers  who  soud  their 
milk  and  cream  to  the  city  and  find  fault  if  a 
child  wants  a  drink  of  milk  between  meals. 
They  don’t  like  to  stop  ut  a  place  where  the 
people  are  all  the  time  trying  to  find  out  their 
business  and  family  history.  An  inquisitive 
family  will  seldom  see  them  u  second  .season. 
Too  many  farmers’  wives  try  to  apo  “city 
style”  with  poor  effect.  Good,  wholesome 
fare,  well  cooked  and  neatly  served  gives  the 
best  satisfaction.  One  woman  tells  of  a  place 
where  the  young  woman  who  waited  on  the 
table  sut  up  nights  to  crimp  her  hair.  She  ap¬ 
peared  in  her  iiest  dress  aud  flaming  ribbons, 
but  every  time  she  passed  a  dish  one  could  see 
an  eighth  of  an  iucli  of  black  at  the  ends  of 
her  Huger  nails.  AAritli  a  neat  calico  dress, 
smooth  hair  and  clean  hands,  she  would  have 
pleased  every  lowly.  The  farm  pri  vy  is  a  cause 
for  much  dissatisfaction.  It  stands  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  premises  and  is 
unfit  for  a  bumau  being  of  any  refinement  to 
outer.  This  is  one  of  the  thlugs  that  people 


talk  about  the  most.  There  is  less  talk  about 
the  furniture  and  beds  than  anything  else. 
People  are  generally  tired  enough  to  sleep  on 
almost  anything.  The  supply  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  causes  some  dissatisfaction.  As  the 
city  markets  are  now  conducted,  good  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  within  reach  of  all  several 
weeks  before  the  Northern  farmer  can  raise 
them.  A  small  mess  of  vegetables  or  a  little 
dish  of  fruit,  put  on  as  a  luxury  will  not  be 
appreciated.  Boarders  will  expect  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply  of  such  things  os  a  regular  part  of 
country  fare.  It  will  pay  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  take  boarders  to  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  his  garden.  A  musical  instrument 
of  some  kind  will  always  please.  If  a  room 
could  be  put  aside  for  a  bath-room  and  a  tub, 
however  rudely  fitted  up,  with  a  good  water 
supply,  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  pleasing 
guests  would  be  provided.  Farmers  and  at¬ 
tendants  often  grumble  because  they  have  to 
do  little  jobs  which  they  thiuk  the  boarders 
ought  to  do  themselves.  This  is  nonsense. 
They  should  charge  enough  for  board  to  cover 
all  these  little  jobs  and  leave  their  guests  free 
to  do  just  exactly  as  they  like,  without  watch¬ 
ing  or  grumbling.  boarder. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  great  cheese  country  and  whey  is 
plentiful.  Not  much  is  known  as  to  its  feeding 
value  when  fed  to  calves.  The  question  seems 
of  so  much  importance  that  the  htate  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Associatiou  of  Wisconsin  proposes  to 
investigate  the  matter.  We  know  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  sweet  skimmed  milk  as  detailed 
in  the  reports  of  our  Experiment  Station  at 
Madison  No  cheese  is  made  there,  so  we  are 
going  to  test  sweet  whey  at  a  cheese  factory 
on  acertuin  number  of  calves — two  equal  lots, 
to  be  fed  precisely  alike,  except  that  one  lot  are 
to  have  100  pounds  of  sweet  whey  per  day  in 
their  feed,  while  the  other  will  have  water  in¬ 
stead.  j.  a.  s. 

Cedurburg,  Wis. 

I  consider  the  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow 
the  best  “general-purpose’’  implement  on  the 
farm.  There  are  other  tools  that  are  better 
for  special  purposes,  but  for  the  general  farm 
work,  take  it  as  it  comes,  the  Thomas  is 
ahead.  It  will  cover  potatoes  and  peas,  aud 
hoe  corn  and  potatoes,  when  small,  better 
than  the  work  can  be  done  by  baud,  provided 
the  stones,  etc.,  have  been  removed  nnd  the 
soil  properly  pulverized.  It  is  also  valuable 
to  cover  grain  and  grass  seed,  and  leaves  the 
ground  very  smooth.  o.  w.  G. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Mrs  Fisher,  in  a  recent  letter,  spoke  about 
husbands  that  treat  their  wives  like  slaves  all 
through  life,  and  after  death  suddenly  wako 
up  and  spend  a  fortune  on  a  monument. 
That  is  a  true  statement.  Plenty  of  people 
seem  to  be  afraid  to  tell  the  living  what  they 
think  of  them — unless  it.  is  something  evil. 
Lack  of  appreciation  and  the  foolish  fear  of 
giving  too  much  praise  have  driven  many  a 
woman  wearily  into  the  grave.  H.  s.  k. 

Hillsdale  Co,,  Mich. 

I  diked  the  urticles  bj7  Professor  Henry,  of 
Iowa,  on  corn  for  ensilage,  cut  without  busk¬ 
ing,  as  then,  in  case  of  a  frost  before  the  corn 
is  hard,  it  could  all  bo  utilized  in  that  way. 

Bay  City,  Mich.  j.  r.  h. 


Eitml  Solves. 


ASPARAGUS  CANNING. 

Speedy  spoiling  of  asparagus;  washing  and 
bunching  (he  “grass”;  blanching;  salting 
and  canning;  capping;  unwholcsonieness 
from  bad  “cooking”;  cooking;  venting; 
sealing;  cost;  profit  enough  to  make  a  man 
happy,  but.  not  a  millionaire. 

Ouu  beginning  in  this  industry  was  in  a 
very  humble  way.  Ten  yours  ago  we  hail  a 
season  of  extraordinarily  low  prices.  My 
partner,  Mr.  Townsend,  thou  conceived  the 
idea  of  cutting  his  asparagus  in  the  morning 
and  canning  it  in  the  afternoon,  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  its  flavor  aud  freshness.  At  that  time  the 
only  canned  asparagus  obtainable  was  the 
vile  stuff  bought  up  iu  the  open  city  market 
48  hours  after  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
beds,  already  spoiled,  and  with  the  points  of 
the  heads  so  far  gone  iu  putrefaction  as  to  be 
ready  to  drop  at  the  slightest  touch.  I  men¬ 
tion  these  points  for  the  edification  of  the 
mauy  who  suppose  that  because  asparagus  re¬ 
turns  its  outward  appearance  of  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  freshness  longer  than  any  other 
spring  vegetable,  it  is  as  good  aud  as  nice  to 
eat 4,8  hours  after  gathering  us  when  cooked 
hours  from  the  beds.  A  more  serious  error 
was  never  made:  asparagus  begins  to  deteri¬ 
orate  10  hours  after  cutting,  and  48  hours 
after  cutting,  unless  it  has  been  kept  iti  au  ice¬ 
box,  it  is  hardly  eatable  by  the  connoisseur. 

Mr.  Towusend  had  put  up,  a  year  or  two 
provious.a  10  horse  power  boiler  aud  engine  to 


ruu  his  cider,  grist  and  saw  mills.  The  steam 
from  the  boiler  furnished  the  heat  for  cook¬ 
ing,  while  a  little  head-work  fitted  up  the 
cooking  apparatus.  We  utilized  the  cider 
mill  for  canuing,  and  used  the  barn  floor  for 
bunching  the  “grass”  as  brought  in  from  the 
fields.  Our  barn  was  arranged  as  shown  at  <• 
Fig.  220.  The  “grass”  was  cut  and  carried  to 


the  south  barn  doors  in  baskets  holding  about 
50  pounds — five-peck  baskets  with  less  depth 
and  greater  circumference  than  is  usual  in 
baskets  of  this  size.  The  “grass"  was  then 
washed  iu  large  tubs  (hogsheads  sawed  iu  two 
make  excellent  ones)  by  gently  pushing  it  up 
and  down  iu  the  water,  which  was  changed  as 
soon  as  it  became  foul — see  Fig.  221.  When 
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Fig.  221. 


thoroughly  washed  it  was  placed  on  a  long, 
uarrow  table  about  I5x3j^  feet,  with  a  rim 
three  inches  high  all  round  to  prevent  the  water 
carried  up  on  the  table  with  the  “grass”  from 
running  off  on  the  dresses  of  the  bunehers  and 
sorters— see  Fig.  222.  The  “grass”  was  taken  iu 


baud  by  two  or  four  well-trained  women  as 
soou  as  it  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  sorted 
iuto  as  many  different  sizes  as  we  intended  to 
can.  After  sorting  it  was  placed  in  fiat,  open 
trays  and  carried  to  the  bunehers,  who  then 
bunched  up  the  different  grades  iu  the  regular 
iron  asparagus  bunehers.  The  heads  are  all 
to  bo  placed  up  agaiust  the  wooden  head- 
board  of  the  buncher  and  one  string  is  tied 
around  the  middle  of  the  bunch — ace  Fig.  228. 
The  “grass”  is  thou  taken  out  of  the  buncher 
and  laid  ou  its  side  until  wanted  iu  the  can¬ 
ning  factory. 

The  process  of  cooking  was  as  follows:  the 


“grass”  was  brought  to  the  factory  end  of  the 
barn  just  as  it  came  from  the  bunehers;  it 
was  then  cut  off  the  proper  length  for  the 


cans — 0%  inches  if  the  regulation  No.  3 
square  asparagus  cans  are  used.  The  “grass” 
was  then  placed  in  a  basket  or  a  large  copper 
colander  and  immersed  in  the  blanching  ket¬ 
tle,  which  may  he  a  double  jacket  steam  kettle 
costing  $125  to  the  00  gallons  [the  jacket  ket¬ 
tle  is  very  useful  for  boiling  maple  sirup, 
making  cider,  jelly  and  catsup,  cooking  feed 
for  stock,  aud  a  thousand  and  one  other 
things  about  a  farm];  or  a  60-gallon  barrel 
may  be  used  with  one  bead  knocked  out,  cost¬ 
ing  $2,  according  to  the  means  of  the  farmer 
aud  the  extent  of  the  business  he  proposes  to 
carry  on.  Pipe  fittings  for  either  cost  about 
the  same.  Both  must  have  valves  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  in  and  out.  also  for  control¬ 
ling  the  steam  supply.  The  barrel  must  have 
a  steam  coil  iu  the  bottom,  while  the  kettle’s 
double  bottom  acts  as  a  coil.  The  kettle  is 
preferable,  but  we  worked  for  years  with  a 
barrel.  The  water  in  either  kettle  or  barrel 
must  be  boiling-hot  when  the  “grass”  is  im¬ 
mersed,  and  enough  live  steam  must  be  turned 
on  from  the  boiler  to  prevent  the  cold  “grass” 
from  lowering  the  temper atiire  of  the  water 
too  much,  as  too  long  an  immersion  in  water 
much  below  the  boiling  point,  wbile  softening 
the  “grass,”  makes  it  slimy  and  sticky  and 
gives  it  an  unappetizing  appearance  when  the 
cans  are  opened.  The  “grass"  should  be  kept 
in  the  boiling  blanching  water  until  it  loses 
the  ruddy  appearance  about  the  head  and 
becomes  a  pale  green — say  from  three  to  five 
minutes  according  to  the  tenderness  and 
freshness  of  the  stock.  The  older  the  “grass," 
the  longer  the  time.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher  in  this  operation;  no  real  limit  of  time 
can  be  set  by  anyone. 

After  being  pulled  out  of  the  blanching 
water,  the  “grass”  is  allowed  to  drain  for  a 
minute  aud  is  then  carefully  placed  on  the 
filling  table.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
transferring  it  from  the  basket  to  the  table, 
as  the  heads  are  very  crumbly  and  the  points 
will  break  at  the  least  touch,  thus  destroying 
the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  spear.  Each 
bunch  should  theu  be  spread  out  on  the  table 
to  prevent  farther  cooking,  for  if  the  grass  is 
left  in  the  blauching  basket,  in  bunches,  or  in 
a  heap  on  the  table,  it  will  cook  to  a  perfect 
mush  from  the  heat  gathered  iu  the  blanching 
kettle,  and  be  entirely  spoiled.  As  soon  as 
spread  out,  each  filler  picks  out  four  or  five 
large  spears  and  puts  them,  point  first,  into 
the  cap  hole  of  the  can;  the  best  way'  to  fill 
the  can,  if  the  filler  be  right  handed  (if  left 
reverse  everything)  is  to  place  it  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  table,  with  the  cap  hole  near¬ 
est  the  right  hand,  place  the  left  hand  on  the 
face  of  the  cun,  with  the  thumb  on  the  side 
nearest  the  worker  aud  the  three  outside  fin¬ 
gers  grasping  the  can.  leaving  the  first,  or  in¬ 
dex  linger,  free  to  arrange  the  spears  of  “grass” 
iu  regular  order ‘as  they  are  passed  iu  by  the 
right  hand — see  Fig.  224.  We  fiud  that  three 
or  four  large  spears  at  the  bottom,  three  iu  the 
middle  aud  two  or  three  on  top  give  the  best 
satisfaction.  When  the  cans  are  filled  they 
are  placed  in  iron  trays  each  holdiug  six  cans 
and  costing  $1.  The  filled  caus  are  then  car¬ 
ried  to  the  sirup  barrel  and  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  salt  and  water  kept  boiling- 
hot  by  a  jet  of  live  steam  from  the  boiler. 
Packers  vary  iu  their  mixtures  of  salt  and 
water;  some  say  one  pound  of  salt  to  four 
gallons  of  water;  others  half  a  pound  to  four 
gallons.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  whole  process  of  cauning  aspar¬ 
agus  we  would  advise  anyone  about  goiug 
into  the  packing  business,  to  experiment,  and, 
starting  with  one-half  pound  of  salt  to  four 
gallons  of  water,  get  his  trade  to  taste  the 
goods,  and  from  the  opinion  thus  obtained 
diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of  salt. 

After  they  have  been  filled  with  “grass, 
and  the  salt  and  water  (called  sirup),  the  cans 
are  taken  to  the  capper,  who  wipes  out  with 
a  sponge  any  water  that  may  have  run  iuto 
the  cap-crease  during  the  filling  process.  He 
then  places  a  cap  iu  the  crease,  and  with  a 
small  horse-hair  brush  touches  the  edges  of  the 
cap  and  cap-crease  with  a  weak  solution  of 
muriate  of  ziuc;  theu  applies  a  round  iron  of 


the  shape  shown  at  Fig.  225,  touches  a  small 
bit  of  solder  (to  be  bought  for  about  13  cents 
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Fig.  224. 
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per  pound)  to  the  round  iron,  twirls  the  iron 
around  once  or  twice  and  the 
cap  is  fast.  Next  he  closes 
up  the  little  vent  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  cap  and  all  is  ready 
for  cooking. 

Let  me  add  a  word  of 
caution  here:  Some  people 
thiuk  that  canned  goods  are 
rendered  harmful  by  the  acid 
used  in  the  soldering;  never 
w  as  a  greater  mistake  made 
nor  did  a  more  ungrounded 
prejudice  spring  up,  for, 
when  properly  sealed,  not  a 
particle  of  acid  can  enter  the 
cans.  The  amount  of  acid 
required  to  seal  100  cans 
would  not  kill  a  man,  would 
hardly  make  him  ill:  but  in 
many  of  the  factories  the 
little  center  vent-hole  is  not 
closed  until  the  first  stage  of 
aov-y  the  cooking  is  over.  Here 
.  lies  the  danger;  hundreds, 

• — M  M — i  yes,  in  many  factories,  thous¬ 

ands  of  cans  are  boiled  in 
the  same  vats  with  no  change 
of  water  — result,  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  muriate 
of  zinc  together  with  salts  of 
lead  and  tin,  produced  by 
the  contact  of  the  hot  iron, 
The  cans,  only7  two- 
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Fig.  225. 

the  acid  and  the  solder, 
thirds  full  of  water,  are  placed  cold  in  these 
vats,  what  air  there  is  in  them  becoming 
heated  by  the  hot  water,  expands  and  passing 
out  through  the  vent-hole  finally  prodaces  a 
partial  vacuum,  the  fonl  vat-water  rushes  in 
to  restore  Nature’s  order,  and  we  then  hear  of 
people  being  made  sick  by  eating  cauned 
goods  apparently  all  right,  but  in  reality  all 
w'rong.  Dr  Edsou,  New  York  City’s  Health 
Inspector  of  Foods,  etc., with  the  wisdom  born 
of  getting  information  from  great  canning 
establishments  whoso  only  thought  is  how 
many  thousand  cans  they  can  turn  out  in  a 
day,  advised  city  people  to  purchase  and  use 
no  canned  goods  with  two  vent-holes  iu  the 
cap.  Friends  on  the  contrary,  insist,  demand 
of  your  grocer  that  every  can  he  supplies  you 
with  shall  have  this  badge  of  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  and  eutire  freedom  from  dauger  of 
poison,  viz.,  two  vent-holes  in  the  cap. 

Iu  KIs  e  Is  a  small  Iron  rod,  running  through  a 
wooden  handle,  b,  a  short  Iron  tube  and  a  soldering 
Iron  i*  The  lower  figure  shows  a  etoss-Kcctton  of  this 
soldering  Irou.  The  lower  points  d  d  fit  Into  the  cap 
crease  of  ihe  can.  When  the  cap  is  pnt  on,  o.  which  is 
heated  over  :i  lire.  U  pushed  down  through  b,  a  and  e 
to  r  he  cap.  A  hit  of  s  tour  is  put  at  Its  point  and  then 
It  is  twirled  around,  thus  fastening  the  cap  securely. 


To  return : — Our  cans  are  now  ready  to  cook. 
They  are  sealed  up  air  and  water-tight. 
Nothing  can  get  into  them  or  out  of  them 
until  we  either  burst  the  can  by  undue  strain 
or  puncture  it  withau  awl.  Iu  the  bottom  of 
each  vat  is  a  coil  of  steam  pipes,  and  they  con¬ 
nect.  directly  with  the  boiler,  a  valve  at  the 
side  of  each  vat  regulating  the  supply  of  steam. 
We  turu  on  the  steam  to  vat  No.  1,  wait  until 
the  water  dances  aud  jumps  in  its  efforts  to 
boil  out  of  the  vat — no  quiet,  rolling,  monot¬ 
onous  boil  as  in  the  kitchen  tea-kettle,  or  pot, 
but  a  mad,  frolieksome  boil.  Then  with  an 
iron  cage,  see  Fig.  226,  aboatSx3x3  feet  i  the  vat 
is  8.11x8.6x3.6  feet]  suspended  from  a  double 
block  and  fall,  or, what  is  better,  from  au  equi¬ 
poise  iron  pulley,  capable  of  raising  800  pounds 
with  the  pull  of  one  finger  aud  holding  the 
weight  at  any  point  desired,  we  lower  the 
cans  we  have  followed  through  the  pro¬ 
cess,  along  with,  say,  50  or  60  of  their 
fellows,  into  the  vat  there  to  remain 
front  20  to  35  minutes,  as  the  packer  pre¬ 
fers,  Some  men  of  great  experience  say  20 
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minutes  in  preference  to  85.  The  cage  and  its 
contents  of  No.  1,  are,  at  the  expiration  of  35 
minutes,  raised  from  the  vat;  the  cans^are 
spread  out  on  the  slide  bars,  Fig.  220,Vi*pail*of 


cold  water  is  dashed  over  them  and  then  the 
capper  (who  while  No.  1  was  cooking,  has 
been  preparing  a  batch  for  No.  2),  takes  a 
sharp  awl  and  punches  a  small  hole  in  the  end 
of  each  can.  A  small  stick  is  placed  under  the 
tray  to  raise  the  end  where  the  vent  is 
made.  Should  the  cans  blow  much  steam 
and  water  when  punched,  a  piece  of  bag¬ 
ging,  wet  in  cold  water  aud  pulled  over  them, 
is  useful  in  preventing  too  much  sput¬ 
tering.  Just  as  soon  as  the  discharge  of 
steam  aud  gas  begins  to  diminish,  the  cap¬ 
pers  take  a  No.  3  tinman’s  flah-irou  a  .d  close 
up  the  vent-holes  perfectly  tight.  The  cans 
are  then  replaced  in  their  cage,  relowered  into 
the  boiling  water  and  kept  there  from  50  to 
75  minutes  according  to  the  length  of  time 
they  were  cooked  before  venting— about  one 
hour  40  minutes  is  the  minimum  of  safety  on 
asparagus.  On  being  removed  the  second 
time,  the  cans  are  spread  out  to  cool  for  30 
horn's,  aud  then  stacked,  aud  when  opportun¬ 
ity  offers  are  labeled,  packed  in  cases  of  two 
dozen  and  shipped  to  purchasers.  Should  any 
leak?  be  discovered,  they  should  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  cans  arc  cold.  The  cans  should 
then  be  cooked  15  minutes,  vented  to  allow  t  he 
air  to  escape,  closed  up  as  soon  as  possible,  aud 
then  spread  out  to  cool  without  any  farther 
cooking. 

A  farmer  who  has  a  small  three  or 
four-horse  power  boiler,  a  little  knack  for 
handling  tools,  plenty  of  go-aheaditiveness 
aud  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  can  put 
up  his  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  cuttings,  send  his  Thursday  and 
Friday  “grass"  to  market,  aud  thus  make 
a  good  average  for  his  crop. 

Square  asparagus  caus  cost  about  five  cents 
each.  No.  3  rounds  cost  $20  per  1,000; 
No  2  rounds  $18  per  1,000.  One  pound 
of  solder,  costing  13  cents,  will  seal  about  52 
cans,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
can.  Cases  cost  1 1  to  13  cents  each,  or  from  5>£ 
to  seven  cents  per  dozen  cans;  labels  cost  $3 
per  1,000  after  the  first  cost  of  the  plates  has 
been  paid.  The  labor  of  filling,  fuel,  etc., 
cost  12  cents  per  dozen;  and  then  come 
freight,  brokerage,  etc.  There  is  not  enough 
left,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  to  make  a 
man  rich  in  one  season;  but  enough,  to  make 
him  feel  happy.  We  started  out  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  put  nothing  but  first-class 
goods  on  the  market;  as  a  result,  Delmonico’s 
the  Brunswick  aud  a  half  dozen  of  the  best 
houses  in  New  York  city  get  their  supplies 
from  us,  to  say  nothing  of  dozens  of  private 
families  scattered  from  Massachusetts  to  Da¬ 
kota.  What  we  have  done  in  this  section 
fanners  in  other  sections  can  do,  and  in  the 
end  they  will  find  it  much  more  profitable 
than  the  old  humdrum  oats,  corn  and  pota¬ 


toes  ;  potatoes,  oats  and  corn.  This  year  we 
expect,  if  nothing  goes  wrong,  to  pack  40,000 
cans  of  asparagus,  worth  $10,000;  $500  worth 
of  strawberries,  raspherrios,  etc.,  ami  about 
$3,000  worth  of  tomatoes.  To  this  extent  has 
our  business  grown  from  the  puny  efforts  of 
10  years  ago,  when  2,000  cans  of  asparagus 
was  our  limit,  and  a  cider  mill,  20x34,  our 
factory.  Now  we  have  a  two-story  building 
42x26,  with  shed  26x52,  making  a  ground  plan 
of  52x68,  and  a  50-horse  power  boiler. 

Glen  Head,  N.  Y.  r.  H.  scudder. 
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TILLAGE  FORPOTATOES. 

It  is  found  that  with  all  our  so-called  hoed 
crops  wherever  horse  power  can  be  substituted 
for  hand  work,  the  advantage  is  great.  The 
work  is  done  quicker  and  cheaiier  and  the  til¬ 
lage  is  more  thorough.  The  potato  crop  is 
well  suited  to  horse  cultivation.  The  plant  is 
a  rank,  sturdy  grower  which  can  endure 
without  injury  the  harsher,  more  thorough 
work  of  horse  tillage. 

For  covering,  farmers  have  various  appli¬ 
ances  by  which  with  a  horse,  or  a  team,  they 
will  cover  two  rows  at  once.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  point  of  this  job  is  to  draw  earth 
enough  from  a  good  breadth  on  either  side  of 
the  row  to  make  a  good  ridge,  well-balanced 
over  the  row  of  seed  Much  will  depend  on 
the  after  tillage.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  level  cul¬ 
ture,  the  rows  should  be  prominently  shown, 
and  although  the  seed  may  be  covered 
twice  as  deep  as  necessary  still  no  harm  will 
be  done  for  a  week  or  10  days;  then  after  the 
potato  seed  just  begins  to  sprout  in  its  bed, 
ami  one  good  crop  of  weeds  lias  sprouted  over 
all  the  surface,  run  a  light  drag  briskly  over 
all  the  field.  This  will  reduce  the  ridges  prob¬ 
ably  oue-tbird,  and  in  doing  so  most  effectual¬ 
ly  destroy  every  weed  that  had  started  in  the 
rows.  After  a  few  days  more,  the-  potatoes 
will  be  seen  pricking  through  the  ground. 
Then  the  drag  should  be  used  again  either 
lengthwise  of  the  rows,  or  across  them,  thus 
making  sure  that  a  hill  of  dean,  fresh,  fine 
earth  surrounds  every  plant  as  it  commences 
to  grow  above  ground.  Being  of  rapid 
growth,  the  tops  will  soon  occupy  the  land  in 
the  hill  to  the  exclusion  of  any  weeds.  The 
spaces  between  the  rows  are  easily  tilled  and 
kept  clean  by  after  culture,  which  should  be 
given  as  often  us  once  in  a  week  or  10  days, 
through  the  growing  season,  not  stopping 
when  the  blossoms  or  balls  appear  or  even 
when  there  are  in  the  hills  potatoes  large 
enough  for  eating,  if  between  the  hills  there  is 
any  prospect  of  a  new  stock  of  weeds.  Much 
of  the  cost  as  well  as  satisfaction  in  harvesting 
will  depend  on  whether  the  land  has  been  kept 
clean  or  not. 

As  for  an  implement  for  this  kind  of  tillage, 
I  prefer  one  with  long.narrow  teeth  and  many 
of  them.  With  such  an  implement  I  can  do 
fine  tillage  close  to  the  hills  if  I  wish,  aud 
work  deep  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  For 
later  tillage,  after  the  potato  roots  have  pene¬ 
trated  most  of  this  surface  soil,  these  tools 
should  be  so  gauged,  as  to  work  quite  shallow, 
next  to  the  rows.  Here,  however,  both  the 
advocates  of  level  culture  and  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  ridge,  or  hill  culture  almost  invariably 
use  a  biller,  or  winged  shovel  plow,  to  hill 
them  up  in  tilling  the  last  one  or  two  times 
for  the  season.  This  tool  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  this  class  of  work,  for  it  enters 
the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  space  and  at 
the  farthest  point  from  the  plants,  to  obtain 
the  earth,  which  the  wings,  just  skimming 
the  surface,  carry  to  the  very  top  of  the  ridge 
and  close  to  the  plants  without  at  all  disturb¬ 
ing  their  roots.  This,  as  ubove  described,  in¬ 
sures  a  good,  clean  cultivation,  wholly  with 
horse  tillage,  and  oue  that  is  much  better  than 
hand  tillage  which  would  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much.  Another  very  important  point 
in  the  care  of  this  same  potato  crop,  if  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  It  should  occur,  is  re-tilling  which 
is  good  for  any  crop, os  soon  us  the  laud  ts  dry 
enough  to  till  after  any  good  penetrating  rain, 
no  matter  how  short  a  time  before  the  rain  it 
may  have  been  ever  so  thoroughly  tilled.  This 
reworking  at  the  proper  time  will  keep  the 
soil  light  aud  moist,  whereas  without  it  it  is 
liable  to  crust  over,  harden  and  dry  up,  after 
receiving  so  good  a  rain.  H.  ivks. 

Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

- ♦  ♦  »  - — 

THE  HAY  HARVEST. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

The  hay  harvest  is  approaching,  and  the 
crop  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  light  one  for  the 
Northwest.  Making  and  securing  it  by  the 
cheapest  aud  best  methods  of  harvesting  are 
just  now  matters  of  interest.  Besides,  the  Red 
Clover  crop  has  come  to  cut  a  prominent  fig¬ 
ure  in  great  areas  in  the  corn  and  cattle 
States,  and  therefore  the  harvesting  of  it  by 
improved  practices  is  of  the  first  importance. 


Formerly,  and  under  old  methods,  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  and  other  grasses  in  meadows  were 
allowed  to  stand  till  dead-ripe  before  being 
mown.  When  the  mower,  the  rake  aud 
the  pitchfork  followed  each  other  without  any 
interval,  the  time  between  the  standing  grass, 
aud  the  hay  in  the  stack  was  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  But  when  it  was  thought  best  to  cut  the 
grass  at  the  time  of  the  full  bloom,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  set  the  mower  at  work  in  the  early 
morning,  spread  the  swaths  before  dinner, 
rake  aud  cock  iu  the  afternoon  and  not  cart 
till  the  next  day,  and  then,  not  until  the  cock 
had  been  opened,  aired  and  dried.  If  the  days 
were  clear,  dry  and  hot,  the  method  was  a 
good  one;  but  if  wet  or  foul  weather  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  third  of  the  crop  was  lost.  The  risks 
in  curing  clover  by  the  old  method  of  cutting 
in  the  morning,  cocking  in  the  afternoon  and 
suffering  the  herbage  to  lie  in  the  cock  three 
or  four  days  to  cure,  were  still  greater,  and  to 
the  extent  it  would  bp  safe  to  say  50  per  cent, 
of  the  clover  crop  of  Central  Illinois,  witbiu 
the  last  10  years,  has  been  ruined  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  saving,  or  reduced  in  feeding  value 
so  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  account. 

These  accidents  to  the  hay  crop  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  new  aud  improved  pro¬ 
cess,  likely  to  be  quite  extensively  practiced 
by  a  larger  number  than  ever  now  that  the 
crop  is  sure  to  be  a  light  one,  and  the  market 
value  of  hay  next  year,  twice  what  it  has  been 
this. 

The  new  process  of  clover  harvesting  »s  a 
very  simple  one,  consisting  in  not  starting  the 
mower  till  the  dew  is  off  in  the  late  forenoon 
of  a  bright,  hot  day,  and  then  driving  it  for 
all  it  is  worth,  till  3p.  m.,  but  cutting  no  more 
than  can  be  handled  and  put  in  stack  or  barn 
the  same  day.  But  a  bay  in  a  barn  with  four 
tight  sides  is  found  to  be  the  preferable  place 
to  preserve  the  green  clover  in;  though  if 
stacked  iu  large  masses  and  weighted,  the 
stuff  keeps  nearly  as  well  The  grass  in  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red  Top  and  Blue  Grass  meadows,  may 
be  successfully  treated  iu  the  same  way,  i.  e. 
housed  or  stacked  in  a  wilted  and  half  green 
state,  one  of  the  essentials  to  success  being 
that  every  particle  of  outside  moisture  must 
be  dried  out;  else  there  will  be  mold  when 
there  is  a  trifle  of  moisture,  and  rot  when 
there  is  a  little  more. 

But  there  is  another  essential  in  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  aud  it  is  to  make  this  known  that  these 
paragraphs  have  mainly  been  written.  To 
illustrate:  It  is  found  by  experience  that  all 
do  not  succeed  alike  iu  curing  hay  and  clover, 
even  when  tbo  best  processes  are  most  con¬ 
scientiously  followed.  Thus,  Farmer  A.  may 
cure  his  clover  aud  Timothy  and  succeed  per¬ 
fectly  ;  while  bis  neighbor,  Farmer  B.,  working 
just  as  conscientiously,  meets  with  a  failure. 
Why?  The  secret  seems  to  lie  iu  this,  that  in 
the  one  case  the  herbage  was  iu  a  right  state 
and  in  the  ot  her  was  not,  and  that  iu  order  to  be 
able  to  stack  green  or  wilted  clover  and 
Timothy,  and  have  both  keep  well  in  the  staok 
or  housed,  both  must  have  attained  a  certain 
measure  of  growth  aud  development.  Clover 
must  be  past  full  bloom,  and  Timothy  be  be¬ 
yond  the  second.  Thus  the  secrets  of  failure 
with  the  new  processes  of  curing  clover  and 
huy  are  found  to  be,  first,  every  particle  of 
moisture  must  be  dried  off;  and,  second, 
the  plants  must  have  reached  the  stage 
of  full  growth.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  of 
course,  how  the  new  processes  are  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  bot  ami  dry  summers  than  In 
wet  or  cool  and  moist  ones;  and  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  the  new  methods  are  calculated  for  warm 
and  dry  climates  than  for  cool  ones.  Still,  if 
ail  vantage  is  taken  of  the  weather,  and  the 
work  is  done  in  clear,  bright,  dry  days,  it  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  as  far  north  as 
the  crops  arc  important  ones. 

I  remember  the  valuable  Hay  Harvest  Num¬ 
ber  issued  by  the  Rural  a  year  or  two  ago. 
In  it  I  think  the  now  departure  was  more  than 
once  recommended;  but  I  do  not  recall  a  dis¬ 
tinct  caution  that  the  herbage  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  must  iiave  attained  a  mature  stage. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 


NOTES  ON  ALFALFA. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  Alfalfa,  and  confirms  my  faith  in  it 
as  a  forage  crop  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey. 
1  prefer  sowiug  iu  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  so  it  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  remain  light.  It  will  be  all  the 
better  for  u  good  dressing  of  barn  yard  manure 
and  subsoiling  after  potatoes  or  some  other 
hood  crop.  When  the  ground  hot  been  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  with  smoothing  harrow  or 
roller — or  both — I  sow  25  pounds  of  seed 
broadcast,  and  roll*  or  harrow  with  a 
smoothing  harrow,  or  both  if  the  soil  is 
dry.  On  my  soil  potash  seems  u  specific, 
so  I  apply  about  200  pounds  of  muriate  and  os 
much  acid  phosphate  on  the  surface  after 
plowing.  With  this  treatment  I  cut  two  light 
crops  the  first  season.  When  established,  it  is 
in  bloom— the  proper  time  to  cut— fully  two 


weeks  before  clover,  and  if  cut  and  cured  in 
the  same  way,  it  makes  an  excellent  hay,  but 
its  early  maturity  makes  it  a  very  desirable 
soiling  crop,  filling  tliegap  between  green  rye 
and  clover;  the  second  crop  will  supplement 
oats  with  vetches  and  make  out  until  early 
corn,  and  the  third  cutting  makes  the  best 
kind  of  hay  for  wintering  calves. 

My  soil  is  a  fair  loam  overlying  a  stiff,  grav¬ 
elly  subsoil.  I  think  Alfalfa  will  do  well  in 
any  good  soil,  where  water  does  not  lie  on  or 
near  the  surface.  It  will  do  well  on  the  red 
shale  of  the  valley  of  the  Raritan  if  only  made 
deep  enough.  From  my  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  results  of  tests  aud  analyses  of  a 
sample  of  my  Alfalfa  last  season,  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  sell  it  off  his  farm  us  hay.  As 
indicating  its  growth  in  comparison  with  that 
of  clover,  I  cut  to-day— May  30— a  good  fair 
stalk  measuring  38!^  inches,  with  branches 
measuring,  in  the  aggregate,  over  three  feet, 
while  the  longest  clover  I  could  llud  iu  an  ad¬ 
joining  field  measured  21  ’  {  inches. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  o.  w.  Thompson. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  last  report  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Prof. 
G.  H.  Cook  devotes  some  space  to  analysis 
of  Alfalfa  taken  from  Mr.  Thompson’s 
farm.  It  was  compared  with  clover,  an  equal 
area  of  each  being  carefully  measured.  Three 
cuttings  of  Altai Pu  yielded  18,2  tons,  and  two 
cuttings  of  clover  yielded  15  tons  per  acre  of 
green  fodder,  which  was  wedghed  before  any 
loss  of  moisture  had  occurred. 

The  average  analysis  uf  the  two  fodders 
showed  the  following  result: 

rumens  run  hundred  ok 

Crude  Carbo- 

Crude  Crude  Pro-  hy- 

Water.  Fat.  Fiber.  Ash.  teln.  drates 

Alfalfa.  74.41  0.65  8.31  1.89  4.59  10  25 

Clover..  71.19  0.31  8.52  2.43  4.15  12.90 

The  total  amount  of  these  foods  from  au 
acre  is  given  iu  the  following  table: 

Pro-  Carbo- 

Fat.  Fiber.  Ash.  Win.  hydrates. 

Alfalfa.,  190.8  2850.6  681.6  163  1  6  3523.2 

Clover...  232.2  2514.  6>W  1191.6  3738.0 

As  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  Alfalfa,  at¬ 
tention  is  directed  to  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Wagner,  a  Oertnau  investigator.  He  con¬ 
cludes  tliat,  Alfalfa,  like  clover,  should  bo  cut 
immediately  after  the  blosoms  have  appeared. 


HUNGARIAN  GRASS. 

An  experiment  with  this  grass  was  tried  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Mr. 
Vermeule,  a  farmer  living  near  the  Station, 
having  had  some  experience  with  the  grass, 
substituted  it  for  oats  on  seven  acres  of  his 
farm.  A  crop  cut  from  this,  August  2,  was 
analyzed  by  the  Station  chemist.  A  sample  of 
mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay  was  taken 
from  the  experimental  plot  on  the  college 
farm  at  New  Brunswick,  to  bo  used  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Hungarian  Grass.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  comparison  was  to  learn  the  rela¬ 
tive  amounts  of  animal  food  produced  by  each 
crop  aud  the  amounts  of  plant  food  extracted 
by  each  crop.  It  was  estimated  that  3.6  tons 
of  mixed  hay  and  2.6  tons  of  millut  were  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre.  The  following  table  gives  the 
weights  of  the  various  elements  produced  from 
au  acre  of  each : 

Pro-  Carbo- 
Fat,  Fiber.  Ash.  teln.  hydrates 

Hay  from  Hungar¬ 
ian  Grass .  95.2  1573.0  348.4  821.9  2492.4 

Mixed  Clover  aud 

Timothy  Hay...  138.2  2084.4  343.4  337.7  8828.2 

The  Station  concludes  from  this  experiment 
that  the  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  is  the  more 
profitable  crop,  nungariuu  Grass  must  bo  re¬ 
garded  as  a  supplementary  plant  which  may 
be  sown  after  it  is  evident  that  a  poor  catch  or 
severe  winter  lias  made  an  average  hay  yield  im¬ 
possible.  As  to  the  exhaustive  powers  of  these 
plants, the  Station  reports  that  a  crop  of  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  takes  from  au  acre  of 
ground  more  nitrogen,  more  phosphoric  acid 
and  more  potash  by  50  percent,  than  a  crop  of 
millet.  A  crop  o(  clover  extracts  four  times 
as  much  nitrogen  and  potash  aud  twice  as 
much  phosphoric  ackl  fromou  aereasacropof 
millet.  Luceru,  iu  some  respects,  uses  even 
more  plant  food  than  clover.  It  is  known, how¬ 
ever,  that  clover  aud  Luceru  are  deep  feeders, 
while  Timothy  roots  have  been  found  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface.  Millet,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  said  to  feed  entirely  iu  the  first 
three  or  four  inches  of  soil.  Thus  W0  see  why 
it  is  that  millet  is  called  a  very  exhaustive 
crop. 


farm  Cjctraatmj. 


WIND-POWER  ENGINES— A  GOOD 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

1  use  for  the  house  well  water  from  a  driven 
well— driven  in  May  1862— the  first.  I  ever  saw. 
Wo  drove  25  foot,  struck  a  fine  gravel  aud 
sand,  and  have  an  abundant,  supply  of  pure 
water  at  all  times,  250  feet  from  barn,  sinks 
or  cesspools.  The  water  is  pumped  by  hand. 
For  the  barns,  wash-houses,  etc.,  I  use  lake 
water  pumped  by  a  12-foot  windmill.  My 


mill  is  on  a  tovypr  55  feet  high.  The  wheel  is 
12  feet  and  the  mill  stands  88  feet  from  and  16 
feet  above  the  lake.  The  suction  pipe  is 
inch  in  diameter  and  the  water  is  forced 
through  one-inch  pipes  550  feet  in  length  to  a 
reservoir  elevated  28  feet  above  the  pump. 
This  mill  pumps  with  a  very  slight  wind,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  about  1,500  gallons  every  10 
hours  of  good  wind— say  one  blowing  at  the 
rate  of  from  10  to  13  miles  an  hour. 

I  have  also  a  Winger  iron  feed  mill  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  mill,  which  works  from  a  straight 
pitman  and  triangle.  It  works  slowly,  grind¬ 
ing  about  two  bushels  every  three  hours.  The 
mill  grinds  and  pumps  at  the  same  time,  or  it 
can  be  so  arranged  os  to  do  only  one  kind  of 
work  at  a  time.  It  certainly  does  better  work 
on  oats  or  barley  for  feed  than  any  mill  I  ever 
saw.  Fill  the  hopper  and  go  about  your 
work:  it  will  grind  and  pump  when  you  are 
asleep.  The  expense  of  it  for  eight  years  has 
been  the  price  of  about  four  ounces  of  castor 
oil  once  in  three  weeks,  and  not  more  than  25 
cents  besides. 

I  bought  it  on  a  warranty  for  one  year,  all 
ready  for  the  pipe— I  buying  the  pipe— wind¬ 
mill,  derrick  and  grinding  mill  for  ?  133— the 
company  to  lay  and  connect  the  pipe  after  the 
ditch  was  dug. 

I  grind  on  an  average  about  200  bushels  of 
coru,  oats  and  barley  each  year,  and  could 
grind  more  if  desired.  I  have  ground  six 
bushels  of  corn  into  Hue  meal  fit  for  table  use 
from  7  a.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  I  think  it  a  very  econo¬ 
mical  way  of  obtaining  water  and  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  feed,  as  I  consider  about 
one  eighth  part  is  saved  in  ground  against 
whole  feed.  With  me  there  is  a  gain  of  at 
least  20  per  cent,  upon  the  investment. 

I  have  no  experience  with  geared  mills,  but 
were  I  to  purchase  another  I  certainly  should 
put  in  a  geared  14-foot  mill.  I  am  convinced 
a  good  geared  mill  is  a  thing  of  great  econ¬ 
omy,  and  one  no  fanner  raising  and  feeding 
stock  can  afford  to  do  without.  To  a  geared 
mill  can  be  attached  churn,  grindstone,  feed 
mill,  wood  saw,  otc.,  etc.  T  must  confess  that 
I  could  not  afford  to  do  without  a  windmill. 
Mills  are  very  much  cheaper  now  than  when  I 
bought.  I  could  duplicate  this  for  about  $60. 

I  have  the  best  anti-freezing  wind-mill  force 
pump,  with  a  three-inch  brass  cylinder  and 
three-way  cock.  u.  a.  whittkmore. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ing  power  at  a  nominal  cost,  but  in  most  loca¬ 
lities  the  windmill  is  considered  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  arrangement. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  Eastern 
farmer  when  traveling  through  the  West  is 
the  fact  that  every  farm  of  any  size  possesses 
one  or  more  windmills.  The  importance  of 
the  live-stock  interests  at  the  West,  aud  the 
lack  of  springs  and  running  streams  have 
forced  the  Western  farmer  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  means  for  providing  a  con¬ 
stant  water  supply.  By  means  of  suitable 
gearing  these  mills  are  often  utilized  for  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  sawing  wood,  working  feed  cutters, 
and  performing  other  farm  operations.  The 
water  supply  is  generally  more  constant  at 
the  East,  particularly  in  New  England.  Fewer 
head  of  stock  are  kept,  and  springs  and  streams 
are  more  abundant.  It  is  for  his  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  the  Eastern  farmer  needs 
a  constant  water  supply.  He  can  learn  useful 
lessons  by  studying  the  methods  employed  at 
the  West  for  raising  water  for  stock. 

Many  gardeners  do  not  realize  what  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  water  is  required  to  irrigate 
an  acre  in  a  dry  time.  Take  a  small  flower 
bed  as  an  experiment.  Bucket  after  bucket  of 
water  can  be  poured  on  to  it  and  still  the  soil 
demands  more.  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  for  some  years  practiced  partial  irri¬ 
gation.  He  states  that  30,000  gallons  of  water 
are  required  to  water  an  acre  of  cabbage  fair¬ 
ly  well,  and  that  this  must  he  repeated  at  least 
once  a  week.  Strawberries  require  more  water 
than  cabbages  and  must  have  it  oftener.  Un¬ 
less  one  can  soak  the  ground  thoroughly,  irri¬ 
gation  will  do  hut  little  good.  Sprinkling  or 
half-watering,  Mr.  Smith  states,  formed  a 
thin,  hard  crust  both  air  and  water-tight. 

Mr.  Smith  has  erected  water-works  which 
cost  $1,000.  He  has  no  doubt  they  have  paid 
for  themselves  in  a  single  season.  He  states 
that  however  well  conducted,  no  system  of  ar¬ 
tificial  watering  is  equal  to  rain  from  the 
clouds.  As  a  help  in  a  very  dry  time,  the 
water  tank  is  very  valuable. 


these,  the  Chrysopa  and  hymenopterous 
sites  destroy  large  numbers.  Of  course, 
insects  should  be  cherished  as  our  fr 


of  mill  feed.  To  secure  the  best  digestion  of 
this  food,  the  hay  should  be  cut  and  wetted 
slightly  and  mixed  with  the  other  feed  finely 
ground.  Linseed  oil  cake  meal  (new-process) 
is  highly  albuminous,  containing;^. 8  percent, 
of  digestible  albuminoids,  and  must  therefore 
be  fed  with  caution.  Three  to  five  pounds 
per  day  maybe  given  safely.  If  the  meal  is 
old-process  it  contains  10  percent,  of  fat  or  oil 
which  is  healthful  in  Its  action  upon  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  by  a  proper  mixture  with  corn  and 
oatmeal  five  to  eight  pounds  per  day  may  be 
given  with  advantage.  At  the  price  men¬ 
tioned,  coru  meal  is  the  better  and  cheaper 
feed  for  cows  kept  for  their  yield  of  cream.  It 
usually  pays  to  feed  good  cows  as  much  as 
eight  pounds  of  corn  meal  daily,  with  some 
wetted  cut  grass  or  hay,  while  on  pasture. 
At  $2.25  per  cwt.,  linseed  oil  cake  meal,  is 
equivalent  to  $1,12  per  bushel  for  corn  meal 
by  weight  and  80  cents  per  bushel  by  quantity : 
so  there  is  a  very  great  economy  in  using  corn 
meal  at  25  cents  per  bushel. 

THE  WOOD  ON  WHICH  FRUITS  BEAR. 

F.  E.  S.,  Canon  City ,  Col. — Am  I  right  in 
holding  that  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry 
plum,  quince,  erab-apple,and  fig  trees,  and  cur¬ 
rants,  raspberries  (black  caps  aud  red)  gooseber¬ 
ries,  dewberries,  and  blackberries  bear  fruit 
on  wood  of  last  year's  growth,  and  of  last 
year’sgrowth  alone,  while  grapes  bear  on  wood 
of  this  year’s  growth,  but  proceeding  from 
last  year’s  wood  i 

Ans. — The  apple,  pear,  peach,  apricot, 
cherry,  plum  and  crab,  form  fruit,  aud  leaf  or 
wood  buds  only  upon  wood  of  the  current 
year’s  growth  No  buds,  having  once  pro¬ 
duced  either  foliage  or  bloom,  will  repeat  the 
process  in  a  subsequent  year,  except  upon  an 
elongation,  and  from  a  newly  formed  bud. 
The  failure  to  thus  elongate  insures  the  death 
of  the  spur  within  the  year.  This  statement 
is  practically  true  of  the  currant  aud  goose¬ 
berry.  The  quince  bears  its  fruit  upon  a 
shoot  of  the  current  year,  often  of  -considera¬ 
ble  length,  springing  from  a  bud  formed  the 
previous  year;  and  the  fruit  usually  takes  the 
place  of  a  terminal  bud.  Such  shoots  may  or 
may  not  become  the  basis  of  subsequent  and 
permanent  growth.  Wo  are  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  fig  to  speak  respecting  its 
fruit-hearing  habit.  Both  classes  of  raspber¬ 
ries,  together  with  blackberries  and  dew  ber¬ 
ries  bear  their  fruit  upon  shoots,  often  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  the  growth  of  the  current 
year,  springing  from  the  shoots  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Many  varieties,  by  cutting  back 
severely,  may  be  forced  to  produce  a  late  or 
autumnal  crop  of  fruit.  It  is|  the  habit  of 
certain  varieties  to  do  this  spontaneously. 
The  habit  of  the  grape  is,  as  stated,  to  fruit 
upon  wood  of  the  current  year  growing  from 
a  last  year’s  growth. 

CEMENT  MORTAR,  ETC. 

J.  H.  S.,  Afiddlebury,  Ohio. — What  is  the 
composition  of  cement  mortar?  How  should 
a  cellar  wall  be  built  with  it  and  cobble¬ 
stones? 

Ans. — Cement  mortar  is  made  of  one  part 
of  hydraulic  cement  and  three  parts  of  sand. 
These  should  be  mixed  dry  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  only  wetted  up  at  once, aud  no  more  than 
can  be  used  and  spread  before  it  sets  hard, 
which  it  does  in  a  few  hours.  For  a  fouu- 
datiou  wall  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  nil  ce¬ 
ment  which  is  expensive;  one-half  common 
lime  may  bo  mixed  with  the  hydraulic  cement 
and  make  a  mortar  as  hard  as  a  stone.  The 
stone  wall  should  be  laid  first  in  a  treucb  18 
inches  deep  for  a  foundation,  aud  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  make  this  a  foot  wider  than  the  wall. 
If  a  building  is  put  on  the  wall,  the  wall  should 
be  IS  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  gradually 
taper  on  the  outside  to  12  inches  at  the  top, 
where  the  sill  of  the  building  rests.  If  the 
soil  is  sandy  or  loose,  and  it  is  desired  to 
strengthen  the  wall,  a  buttress  or  offset  on  the 
inside  may  be  made  a  foot  in  thickness  every 
12  feet,  and  the  main  cross-beams  may  rest  on 
these  supports.  To  build  the  wall  proceed  as 
follows:— Lay  a  row  of  stones  In  the  founda¬ 
tion  trench  aud  bed  them  in  the  cement,  then 
lay  the  outside  rows  and  cement  them  well 
and  fill  the  center  of  the  wall  with  the  soft 
cement  aud  bed  small  stones  in  it  as  firmly  as 
possible,  smoothing  off  the  cement  over  the 
stones,  ami  so  proceed  to  the  too.  When  it  can 
be  done,  lay  flat  stones  completely  across  the 
wall  to  bind  the  work,  and  work  up  the  cor¬ 
ners  with  the  largest  stones  dressed  to  shape 
to  make  a  good  bond.  A  wall  so  built  and  of 
the  size  mentioned  will  bear  any  load  that  can 
be  put  ou  to  it. 


The  artificial  remedies  are,  first,  to  avoid 
raising  hops  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  and  then  if  the  lice  appear,  they  should 
be  treated  with  strong  soap-suds  or  kerosene 
emulsion.  The  emulsion  may  be  prepared  by 
taking  one  quart  of  kerosene  to  two  quarts  of 
soft  soap  and  one  quart  of  water,  and  briskly 
agitating  the  mixture.  This  is  best  done  with 
a  force  pump  by  violently  pumping  the  whole 
back  In  the  dish  which  holds  it,  until  a  thor¬ 
ough  emulsion  is  obtained;  then  add  13  quarts 
of  water  and  the  emulsion  is  ready  for  use. 
If  common  soft  soap  is  used,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  water  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  soap  to  five  of  water.  If 
whale  oil  soap  is  used,  dissolve  one-half  pouud 
of  the  soap  in  four  gallons  of  water.  The 
above  substances  should  be  sprayed  ou  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  where  the  lice  are 
mostly  found.  The  application  can  best  be 
made  by  means  of  a  small  force  pump  and 
cyclone  nozzle.  The  implements  I  would 
recommend  are  the  Field  pump  and  the  Nixon 
atomizer.  The  vines  should  be  closely 
watched  aud  the  application  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  young  lice  appear.  I  have  found  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments  that  plant  lice  in  general 
are  much  more  easily  destroyed  when  quite 
young  than  when  fully  grown. 

Ag’l  Col.,  Lansing,  Mich.  c.  p.  Gillette. 


AIR-SLAKED  LIME  AND  CARBOLIC  ACID  FOR 
INSECT  PESTS. 


I  nAVE  been  using  air-slaked  lime  and  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  keep  my  hen  nests  clear  of  lice 
with  eutire  success.  For  gapes  iu  chicks  all 
that  is  uecessary  is  to  place  the  affected  birds 
in  a  close  box,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  coarse 
cloth  and  sift  some  of  the  preparation  through 
the  cloth  and  the  work  is  done. 

Dost  currant  and  rose  bushes  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  aud  the  worms  disappear.  The  cab¬ 
bage  flea  aud  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  do 
not  stand  on  ceremony,  but  leave  instanter 
when  the  plants  are  dusted. 

To  a  half-peck  of  air  slaked  lime  I  take 
about  a  teaspoouful  of  the  liquid  acid,  mix 
thoroughly  and  use  as  required. 

J.  w.  alkwink. 


THE  HOP  PLANT  LOUSE. 
(Aphis  htimnll.) 


IRRIGATION  NOTES. 


Of  all  the  plants  that  suffer  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  plautrlice  probably  none  sustains 
greater  injury  than  the  hop.  The  Hop  Aphis 
is  an  importation  from  Europe,  where  it  is  as 
serious  a  pest  to  the  vine  as  in  this  country. 
This  louse,  which  is  often  called  the  “Hop- 
fly,”  on  account  of  its  having  wings,  damages 
the  plant  in  a  twofold  manner.  It  inserts  its 
little  beak  into  the  substance  of  the  leaves  and 
extracts  their  sap  and  the  vine  is  seriously 
weakened  if  the  pests  are  present  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  This  insect  is  also  the  cause  of  the  much- 
dreaded  “honey-dew”  aud  “black  blight.”  In 
common  with  all  the  aphides,  the  Hop  Louse 
secretes  from  Its  body  a  sweet  nectar  which 
falls  upon  the  foliage  beneath  and  is  the  so- 
called  “honey-dew.”  This  secretion  often  ac¬ 
cumulates  in  large  quantities  and  then  turns 
to  a  sooty  black  color  and  is  known  as  the 
“black  blight.”  The  little  lice  are  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  the  trouble  arising  from  both  of 
these  causes,  and  it  is  against  thorn  that  all  ef¬ 
fectual  remedies  must  directed. 

The  full-grown  lice  are  green  in  color  and 
most  of  them  are  winged  during  the  entire 
season.  The  breast  and  back  of  the  thorax 
are  black,  and  there  is  a  row  of  black  dots  ex¬ 
tending  along  either  side  of  the  body.  Small 
black  lines  also  extend  across  the  body  between 
the  rows  of  black  dots.  The  autennse  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body  and  near  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  are  two  little  nectar  tubes.  The 
subjoined  cut  of  the  Apple  Plant  Louse,  Fig. 
228,  answers  every  purpose  os  an  illustration. 


Every  year  the  question  of  irrigation 
comes  to  the  front  more  and  more.  Garden¬ 
ers  about  us  know  very  well  that  if  they  could 
control  a  water  supply  in  a  dry  time  they 
could  add  from  25  to  .50  per  ceut.  to  the  value 
of  their  crops.  For  one  season  where  there  is 
too  much  rain  there  are  10  where  there  is  not 
enough.  We  cannot  make  it  rain,  but  if  wo 
eau  have  a  fair  supply  of  water  above 
ground,  with  a  hose  we  can  reach  plants  with¬ 
in  200  yards  of  the  water  and  add  greatly  to 
their  value.  Any  gardener  within  reasonable 
distance  of  a  pond,  stream  or  spring  ought  to 
he  able  to  hold  a  tankful  of  water  in  readiness 
at  any  time  for  his  plants.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  seeu  acres  of  tomatoes,  cabbage  and 
other  vegetables  perishing  for  lack  of  water 
while  15  feet  below  them  sparkled  a  never- 
failing  spring  and  brook.  That  water  raised 
into  a  tank  would  have  abundantly  sup. 
plied  the  needed  soaking. 

W hen  Horace  Greeley  was  so  enthusiastic  iu 
his  plaus  for  peopling  the  Colorado  deserts 
with  Eastern  home-seekers,  ho  claimed  that 
one  windmill  would  raise  water  enough  to 
irrigate  SO  acres  of  land.  Experience  has 
fully  proven  this  statement  to  bo  absurd.  It 
would  be  a  powerful  windmill  that  could 
raise  the  water  needed  on  t  wo  acres.  Such  a 
thiug  as  depending  upon  a  win  imill  for  a 
total  water  supply  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  idea  of  raising  a  partial  water  supply  to 
be  used  on  small  areas  in  ease  of  severe 
drought,  is  not  only  practical  hut  valuable. 
There  are  many  garden  spots  near  streams 
and  springs  where  a  good  windmill  or  other 
pumping  engine  would  pay  for  itself  iu  two 
years — not  by  providing  a  full  water  supply, 
but  by  raisiug  water  just  when  it  is  needed. 

At  several  points  along  the  Atlantic  the 
action  of  the  waves  is  employed  for  pumping 
purposes.  Two  strong  posts  are  driven  into 


[Kvrry  query  mast  no  accompanied  bv  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attom Ion.  Before 
usldiiK  n  question,  please  ms-  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  But  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


FEED  FOR  WORKING  HORSES  AND  MILCH  COWS. 

O.  H.  IF.,  St.  Joseph,  Kans. — 1.  What 
amount  of  oil  cake  or  linseed  meal  should  be 
mixed  with  oats,  corn  and  mill-feed  (wheat 
shorts  and  bran,  equal  parts)  for  a  team 
weighing  about  1,200  pounds  each,  which  has 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  farm  work:  cost  of 
feed— oil  cake,  $2.25  per  cwt;  oats  aud  corn, 
25  cents  per  bushel  ;  mill-feed  60  cents  per  cwt. 
2.  How  much  oil  cake  eau  be  safely  fed  each 
day  to  a  hard-working  horse?  3.  Will  it  pay 
to  feed  oil  cake  to  cows  giving  milk,  when  the 
cake  costs  $2.26  per  cwt.,  or  would  coru  meal 
at  25  cents  per  bushel  be  better? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  amount  of  food  required  by  a  working 
horse  must  tie  adapted  to  the  work  performed. 
Food  is  required  to  sustain  life  first,  and  then 
to  repair  the  waste  of  the  muscular  system 
caused  by  the  work.  To  sustain  the  vital 
action  and  force  a  horse  of  1,200  pouuds  re¬ 
quires  about  25  pounds  of  hay  per  day.  If  the 
animal  is  working  I  urd  there  should  be  added 
to  this  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  food,  easily 
digestible  and  containing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  albuminous  matter  to  repair  the  waste  of 
the  muscles,  and  enough  starch  or  other  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  to  sustain  the  accelerated 
respiration  produced  by  the  work.  A  great 
many  experiments  and  practical  experience 
have  shown  that  a  1,200-pound  horse  worked 
to  his  full  capacity,  will  need  at  least  20 
pounds  of  digestible  matter  consisting  of  16 
pounds.of  carbonaceous  matter  and  four  pounds 
of  albuminous  matter.  As  about  three-fifths 
of  the  food  consumed  is  digested,  the  whole 
quantity  given  should  be  about  27  pouuds  in 
all,  of  which  40  per  cent,  should  be  hay  of  the 


REMEDIES. 

The  larvoe  of  the  Lady  Beetle  are  always 
present  where  these  lice  are  found  and  de¬ 
stroy  them  iu  large  numbers.  Fig.  229  repre¬ 
sents  two  of  our  common  Lady  Beetles. 

Next  to  the  Lady  Beetle  in  importance  os 
plant-louse  destroyers  are  the  larva?  of  the 
Hyrpbus  Flies,  Fig.  230.  These  little  maggots, 
pointed  at  one  end,  are  very  common  among 
the  lice  and  the  number  that  a  maggot  will 
destroy  in  a  single  day  is  astonishing.  Besides 


Miscellaneous. 

F.  C.  Me.,  Beech  Grove,  Ind. — My  two-year- 
old  English^  draft  ‘filly, is  16  hands  (highland 
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of  corn  and  oat.  meal,  linseed  meal  and  wheat 
bran.  This  probably  will  be  considered  by 
many  a  rich  feed ;  if  so,  they  can  reduce  the 
corn  and  linseed  meal,  and  so  make  a  less  fat¬ 
tening  food.  He  prefers  the  corn  and  oats 
ground,  for  young  lambs,  to  whole  grain.  Al¬ 
ter  they  become  large  and  for  grown  sheep, 
whole  graiu  is  preferred  for  his  feeding,  as  the 
sheep  gr  ind  their  grain  very  effectually  them¬ 
selves,  thus  saving  the  trouble  of  getting  it 

ground  for  them . . . .  •  •  • 

When  the  eusilage  craze  has  had  its  day, 
said  the  late  Major  Poore,  iu  a  recent  Culti¬ 
vator,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Northern  States,  especially  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  milk,  will  turn  their  attention  again  to 

turnip  culture ....... . 

The  Ruta-baga  is  superior  to  other  kinds  for 
its  nutritious  finalities  and  for  its  hardy,  latc- 
keeping  qualities.  It  is  greedily  devoured, 
cooked  or  raw,  by  houses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs, 
and  is,  withal,  an  excellent  table  vegetable, 
especially  from  January  to  June.  Mr.  Poore 
says  that  when  cows  are  fed  on  them  the  tur¬ 
nip  taste  is  not  perceptible  either  in  their  milk 
or  butter,  if  they  have  daily  access  to  salt .... 

A  Whiter  in  the  good  old  Western  Rural 
takes  the  view  that  all  bulls  are  vicious  by 
nature.  Only  fear  will  make  them  safe.  The 
man  who  treats  them  on  any  other  plan  is  a 
fool  and  deserves  punishment  for  endanger¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  others  which  he  hus  no  right 

todo....  . . 

The  folly  and  crime  of  treating  bulls,  aud 
notably  pure-blood  bulls,  with  a  tenderness 
which  is  measured  by  the  dollars  involved  in 
their  price,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  murderous 
aud  too  often  fatal  attacks  they  make  on  their 
keepers  and  others.  If  the  parsimonious  own¬ 
er  were  the  only  victim  it  would  be  small 
matter;  but  he  is  not.  Others  are  frequently 
killed  by  the  animal,  simply  because  he  would 
uot  administer  the  timely  and  proper  chastise¬ 
ment  for  fear  of  hurting  a  dollar  or  two  held 

in  his  hide..... . . 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  above 
view.  We  raised  a  Jersey  bull  at  the  Rural 
Farm  with  all  kiuduess,  and  proffered  on  all 
occasions  the  gentlest  treatment.  Without 
any  provocation  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 

throw  him  down  and 


butter  the  consumer  pays  for  one  pound  of 
salt  with  some  loss  of  salt  perhaps  in  working 
the  butter.  Salting  1  ounce  to  the  pound 
the  “adulteration”  is  still  greater.  No,  there  is 
uot  any  adulteration  in  salting  butter  with 
brine,  if  made  as  I  have  shown.” 


weighs  1,000  pounds  or  over;  is  she  too  young 
to  breed? 

Ans.—  As  a  rule  of  almost  general  applica¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  a  two-year-old 
filly  to  breeding,  as  it  seriously  interferes  with 
her  proper  development.  If  from  auy  cause, 
a  two-year-old  has  been  served  by  a  stallion 
and  becomes  pregnant,  it  is  advisable  to  let 
her  pass  over  her  third  year  without  breeding, 
so  that  she  won’t  have  a  second  foal  till  she  is 
five  years  old.  A  well-developed  tbree-year- 
old,  however,  may  be  put  to  the  stallion,  and 
then  be  kept  breeding  right  along  so  long  as 
she  remains  fertile. 

L.  M.  L.,  Cortland,  N.  V'.— What  is  the 
matter  with  my  gooseberries?  The  loaves  are 
all  right,  but  the  berries  are  covered  with  a 
whitish,  past}'  substance,  like  mould. 

Ans.— The  best  way  to  treat  varieties  of 
gooseberries  that  mildew  is  to  destroy  them 
and  plant  those  that  do  not  mildew.  We  have 
used  sulphur,  which  serves  well  enough  iu 
mild  cases  of  mildew,  but  the  time  aud  trouble 
are  worth  more  thau  the  gooseberries. 

IF.  T.  T.,  N.  C. — What  is  the  address  of  a 
firm  that,  has  hay  caps  or  cloth  suitable  to 
make  them  for  sale? 

Ans. — The  U.  S.  Water-proof  Fibre  Co.,.' iG 
South  St.,  New  York  City,  make  a  water¬ 
proof  sheeting,  which  is  just  the  thing  for  cov¬ 
ering  hay  in  the  field  or  in  stacks. 

“A'.”  {no  address). — One  of  the  legs  of  a 
Light  Brahma  hen  is  swollen  above  the  kuee 
joint,  and  looks  very  yellow.  What’s  the 
matter? 

Ans.— The  swelling  is  probably  the  result  of 
au  injury,  not  a  symptom  of  auy  disease. 
Rub  the  affected  part  with  a  liniment  of 
equal  parts  of  lard  and  crude  petroleum  twice 
a  day. 

E.  O.,  Maryville,  Tenn. — What  varieties  of 
peare  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion? 

Ans. — Angouleme,  Anjou,  Bartlett,  Belle 
Lurcative,  Howell,  Louise  Bonne  <le  Jersey, 
Seckel,  White  Doyenne  and  Winter  Nelis. 

W.  M. ,  Wilmington,  N.  C. — Where  can  I 
obtain  genuine  Silver-Laced  Bantams? 

Ans.— Messrs.  Bell  &  Gill,  Franklin,  Ve¬ 
nango  Co.,  Fa  ,  make  a  specialty  of  bantams. 

J.  W.  D.,  Dixon,  HI.— Where  can  I  get  a 
calf  muzzle  or  calf  wcaner? 

Ans. — Of  theR.  H.  Allen  Co.,  189  Water  St., 
New  York  City. 


No  Glucose  in  Breach.— In  a  late  Bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  U.  S.  Entomologist,  C.  V.  Riley, 
we  find  the  following  written  by  Mr.  D.  W. 
Coquillett: 

As  the  Bnbaeh  at  first  merely  paralyzes  the 
insect,  it  is  necessary  that  its  influence  upon 
the  latter  should  continue  uut.il  death  results. 
To  accomplish  this  some  viscid  substance 
should  be  combined  with  the  Bubucb  aud 
water,  in  order  to  cause  the  solution  to  adhere 
to  the  insects  for  a  sufficient  leugth  of  time  to 
deprive  the  latter  of  their  lives.  One  of  the 
best  known  substances  of  this  kind  is  glucose, 
a  seiui-liquid  refuse  of  sugar  refineries.  This 
substance  combines  readily  with  the  Buliach 
solution,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  au  in¬ 
jurious  effect.  upon  the  plants  that  have  been 
spruyed  with  it. 

The  above  surprises  us  a  little.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Bubach  recommended  the  writer 
of  this  note  to  use  glucose  with  the  powder 
and  water.  We  followed  his  directions  pre¬ 
cisely  aud  sprayed  100  rose  hushes,  using  a 
“Cyclone  nozzle”  as  usual.  Although  the 
quantity  of  glucose  was  very  small,  it  sufficed 
to  varnish  the  leaves  which  withered  and  died 
within  a  day  or  so  killing  a  number  of  the 
bushes.  We  advised  the  Buhach  proprietor  at 
once  and  it.  would  appear  that  he  should  have 
made  it  life  business  to  guard  people  against 
its  use. 


Guarding  Against  Pleuropneumonia. — 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
circular  to  rail  roads  and  transportation  com¬ 
panies  regarding  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneu. 
mouia.  All  cars  that  have  carried  live-stock 
are  to  bo  thoroughly  cleansed  on  the  discharg¬ 
ing  of  their  freight,  ami  not  allowed  to  leave 
the  freight  or  stock-yard  until  this  is  done. 
The  disinfection  is  to  bo  done  as  follows:  1. 
Remove  all  litter  aud  manure.  2.  Wash  the 
car  with  water  thoroughly  aud  until  clean.  3. 
Saturate  the  walls  aud  floors  with  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  four  ouu  .es  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Stock-yards 
and  pens  should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  at 
least  once  a  week. 


plunge  at  our  farmer, 
but  for  timely  help  would  have  killed  him .... 

The  Journal  of  Miles  City,  Montana,  says 
that  many  stockmen  have  sown  Alfalfa  and 
say  that  it  is  growing  well  without  irrigation. 

Lots  of  people  are  praising  the  Lucretia 
Dewberry.  We  have  read  attentively,  but 
having  plants  under  our  nose,  cannot  join  in . . 

’Tis  true,  says  Professor  Roberts,  the  inky 
streams  running  from  the  barnyard  down  the 
road,  into  the  creek,  or  on  the  neighbor’s  lot, 
contain  the  best  part  of  the  manure.  It  is 

money  running  away . 

Raise  two  or  three  guineas  for  alarms  to 
scare  the  crows  and  hawks,  says  the  National 
Tribune.  They  also  make  good  night  watch¬ 
men . . . 

If  your  ben  houses  or  yards  are  filthy  don’t 
expect  to  have  healthy  chicks.  Something 
will  happen.  The  chances  are  too  heavy 

against  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  time . 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  run  of 
Texas  cattle  to  market  this  year  will  consist 
of  very  heavy  numbers  of  good,  light  cattle. . . 

The  margin  between  corn  and  pork  is  gener¬ 
ally  so  narrow,  says  the  Breeders’  Gazette, 
that  while  swine  production  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  profitable  features  of  the  farm, 
and  upon  many  farms  seems  almost  necessary 
to  a  profitable  management,  it  takes  good 
hogs  aud  a  good  system  of  feeding  iu  order  to 
get  the  money  out  of  the  business;  and  the 
farmer  who  neglects  either  is  apt  to  find  his 

profits  very  narrow . . . . 

Commenting  upon  the  oil-test  churn  as  a 
means  of  accurately  determining  the  butter- 
making  value  of  milk  uud  cream,  a  writer  in 
an  English  paper,  says  the  Gazette,  contends 
that  these  machines  should  be  In  the  hands  of 
farmers,  to  bo  used  at  least  once  a  fortnight 
in  testing  the  value  of  the  product  of  individ¬ 
ual  cows.  And  be  goes  on  to  declare  that  if 
the  milk  of  individual  cows  wore  generally 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  a  test  “one- fourth  the 
duiry  cows  in  the  Kingdom  would  be  for  sale 
before  winter  as  not  worth  their  keep.”  This 
is  a  rather  startling  statement,  but  probably 
true,  and  more  likely  true  of  cows  in  this 

country  than  in  England . 

Probably,  the  Breeders’  Gazette  adds, 
there  is  no  source  of  disappointment  iu  dairy 
operations  so  great  us  the  unprofitable  cows 
which  are  maintained  in  greater  or  less  num¬ 
bers  in  almost  every  dairy  and  upon  almost 
every  farm.  The  profits  realized  from  the 
best  cows  are  largely  absorbed  in  the  keep  of 
those  not  deserving  a  place,  anti  thu  labors  of 
the  dairy  are  greatly  increased  to  no  pur¬ 
pose . . . 

It  is  essential  to  ascertain  exactly  what  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  are  doing,  anti  what  coiupon- 
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UNLOADING  HAY. 

D.  J.  B,,  HARBOURTON,  N.  J,— Iu  his  answer 
to  R.  T.  R.’s  question,  "What  is  the  best  way 
to  unload  hay,”  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  in  a  late 
Rural,  says,  “The  Van  Syckle  hay  and  graiu 
unloader  uses  slings  anti  no  forks,  and  unloads 
very  admirably  both  loose  and  bound  mater¬ 
ial”  Thus  far  he  is  perfectly  plain  and  cor¬ 
rect.  He  says,  “The  entire  rig  set  up  cost 
about  fSO,  aud  when  set  up  it  retie  ires  skill  to 
operate  it.”  “Too  often  quite  a  per  cent,  of 
the  hay  after  unloading  is  found  on  the  floor 
instead  of  in  the  mow.”  Ho  then  goes  on  to 
tell  how  it  happens,  etc.  Now  I  have  been 
using  Van  Syckle’s  shir  slings  for  five  years, 
and  the  entire  rig  set  up  did  not  cost  over  $40, 
and  when  set  up  it  requires  no  more  skill  to 
use  it  than  is  requires  to  hook  a  trace  or  buckle 
a  line  iu  hooking  a  team  to  a  wagon.  When 
he  speaks  of  a  percentage  of  the  hay  being 
found  on  the  floor  instead  of  in  the  mow  after 
being  unloaded,  I  think  he  must  mean  to  say 
that  is  the  case  when  unloaded  with  torks,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  slings  (although  he  does  not 
make  the  distinction),  tvs  I  can  haul  hay  all 
day  aud  uot  have  scatterings  enough  on  the 
floor  to  feed  a  horse.  There  are  absolutely  no 
scatterings,  ns  the  slings  hold  all  fast.  I  have 
used  different  kinds  of  hay  forks,  but  consider 
the  shir  slings  very  much  superior  to  any  fork 
in  every  respect. 

A.  L.  C.,  Catonville,  Md.— Last  Novem¬ 
ber,  page  703,  Mr.  Henry  Stewart  was  quoted 
as  saying:  “Butter  cannot  bo  salted  with 
brine  unless  the  liquid  is  actually  mixed  with 
it,  and  this  mixture  of  water  Would  bo  an 
adulteration  and  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer. ” 
I  have  been  salting  my  butter  in  brine  for 
some  time  aud  never  made  such  good  butter  as 
by  this  plan,  and  my  customers  like  it,  better 
than  ever.  The  churn— a  barrel  with  no  dashers 
— is  stopped  when  the  globules  of  butter  are 
about  the  size  of  millet  seed ;  cold  water  is  put 
in,  and  after  a  few  revolutions  of  the  churn 
the  water  and  buttermilk  are  drawn  off. 
More  water  Is  now  put,  in  aud  this  drawn  off 
as  before.  This  is  repeated  until  the  water 
comes  perfectly  clear,  when  strong  brine  is 
put  in  aud  allowed  to  stay  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Then  the  butter  is  put  on  the  butter- 
board  and  pressed-  sufficiently  to  expel  all  su¬ 
perfluous  moisture,  and  perfect  butter  is  the 
result.  I  don’t  see  where  the  “  adulteration” 
comes  in.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  the  other 
way ;  where  dry  salt  is  added  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  the  pound,  in  every  10  pounds  of 
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A  LATE  bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  says  that  the  potato  (tuber)  is  an  ex¬ 
ogenous  (outside)  grower,  and  as  long  as 
growth  goes  on,  the  cambium  layer  separating 
the  skin  from  the  tuber  (the  same  as  the  mucil¬ 
aginous  substance  which  separates  the  bark 
from  the  wood  in  trees)  is  soft  and  allows  the 
skin  to  be  easily  slipped  with  the  finger.  When 
the  tuber  is  ripe,  the  skin  is  more  dense,  and  is 
not  separated  from  the  solid  cellular  part  of 

the  tuber  by  this  cambium  layer . 

Mr.  Bigolk,  of  the  Farm  Journal,  would 
give  half  of  his  farm  if  he  could  quit  the  use 
of  tobacco.  It  is  the  worst  weed  he  has  to 

contend  against  iu  his  farming . . . 

A  writer  iu  the  above  paper  mentions  a 
neighbor  who  built  a  nice  silo  six  years  ago, 
and  for  the  first  few  years  was  enthusiastic. 
For  a  year  he  has  not  heard  him  mention  silo. 
Last  seusou  he  cured  his  corn  iu  the  old  way, 
and  this  spring  he  has  sold  the  stone  with 

which  he  has  always  weighted  his  silage  . 

Another  writer  who  has  had  2i>  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  poultry,  considers  u  large  Game 
with  a  Light  Brahma  the  very  best  cross.  . . . 

Children  who  come  before  the  public  in 
speech  and  song  before  they  have  reached 
their  teens,  and  who  astonish  crowds  by  their 
bright  sayings  mid  brilliant  wuys,  seldom  ma¬ 
ture  into  strong  and  well-balanced  characters, 
says  Popular  Science  News.  They  flash  and 
shine  for  a  while,  and  ure  then  lost  sight  of 

before  they  reach  maturity . 

C.  V.  Mai’E-s  says,  in  Farm  anil  Home,  that 
on  laud  that  has  been  forced  to  bring  crops 
under  the  indirect  dissolving  action  ot  plaster, 
salt,  acid  phosphate,  potash  salte,  nitrate  of  So¬ 
fia,  or  any  fertilizer  that  fails  to  supply  from 
its  own  resources  a  fair  share  of  the  plant  food 
stock,  the  recuperation  process  is  very  slow; 
its  condition  is  worse  thau  before.  The  same 
quantity  of  stable  manure  that  used  to  bring 
a  crop  will  fail  to  do  it,  now.  A  long  rest,  or 
a  slow,  expensive  process  of  restoration  with 
proper  manures,  judicious  rotation,  and  possi¬ 
bly  green  nmnuriug  is  necessary  before  the 
farmer  finds  himself  again  where  he  started.. 

In  the  same  useful  journal  J.  Talcotv  says 
that  the  best  ration  for  young  lambs  perhaps 
has  uot  yet  been  proved,  but  one  which  his 
lambs  are  fond  of  is  composed  of  equal  parts 
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If  you  must  tipple,  be  honest  enough  to  call 
for  wine  or  beer — don’t  try  to  humbug  your¬ 
self  and  your  friends  into  the  belief  that  you 
are  a  temperance  man  by  drinking  koumiss... 

JUDGE  says  that  Juno  is  good  and  fair  and 
wholesome.  Thera  is  that  frankness  and  large- 
heartedness  in  June  that  no  other  month  has. 
It  is  a  pity  that  her  annual  life  should  be  only 
JO  days  long.... . . . 

Somebody  recently  asked  the  Scientific 
American  to  name  an  oil  that  could  be  rubbed 
into  1  toots  and  shoes  without  interfering  with 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  shoe  blacking.  From 
the  discussion  which  has  followed,  it  appeal's 
that  crude  castor  oil  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 
It  is  stated  that  the  boots  or  shoes  may  be 
polished  at  night  and  at  once  wpII  painted  with 
the  oil.  Tu  the  morning  the  leather  will  be 
found  soft  and  pliable,  while  it  can  be  readily 
polished.  Castor  oil  is  considered  far  better 
than  grease  of  any  kind . 

A  report  is  given  in  the  Rural  Press  of  the 
case  of  ueo  .v  which  died  after  eating  oleander. 
The  cow  got  into  a  front  yard  where  the 
oleauder  was  growing.  It  is  stated  that  the 
prussic  acid  in  the  oleauder  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  cow . 


(^Rcnjuiljcrc. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXXI. 

MAlllf  WAGER-FISHER. 


From  New  Orleans  to  Mobile;  a  swampy 
land;  summer  resorts;  peddlers;  “ colored ” 
travelers;  location  of  Mobile;  a  day  in  Ike 
city;  chats  with  negroes;  business  dull; 
truck  farming. 

From  New  Orleans  we  drifted  on  through 
the  bayous  of  Louisiana  skirting  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  all  the  way  to  Mobile.  The  earth 
has  boon  thrown  up  for  the  railroad  bed 
and  the  ditches  left  by  the  excavations  are 
tilled  With  water— salt — and  said  to  be  thrown 
over  the  land  by  the  gales  from  the  Gulf.  It 
was  a  picturesque  ride  because  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  dowers — great  plantations  of  iris,  the 
flowers  red,  blue,  and  yellow — white  water 
lilies  ami  palmettos  without  end.  Vines  grow 
luxuriantly  over  every  bit,  of  floating  wood 
in  the  swumps  or  pools,  aud  contribute  to  the 
general  jungle  of  the  swamps.  The  sigus  of 
human  or  animal  life  were  almost  entirely 
absent,  but  we  stopped  at  a  number  of  sum¬ 
mer  resorts,  where  wo  wore  told  the  people 
from  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  resorted  in 
great  numbers— and  oue  hotel  at  Bay  St. 
Louis  had  rooms  for  1,0(10  guests.  The  shore 
is  indented  all  along  by  the  encroach  monte  of 
the  Gulf,  and  these  lakes,  or  bays,  as  they  are 
called,  form  pretty  sites  for  towns  and  fur¬ 
nish  good  benches  for  bathing.  Very  tine 
oysters  are  also  rnuglit  hero,  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  train,  venders,  (chiefly  colored 
boys}  wore  in  attendance  laden  with  small 
paper  bags  containing  hot  fried  oysters  and 
a  piece  of  fresh  bread — both  of  which  were 
delicious.  They  also  tried  to  turn  an  honest 
penuy  by  selling  flowers — magnolias,  water 
lilies,  roses,  etc.  At  one  point  a  white  man 
came  into  the  train  with  brushes  made  from 
the  root  of  the  palmetto — all  iu  oue  piece — the 
back  of  t  he  brush  being  the  hard  purt  of  the 
root,  and  the  numerous  flue  fibers  growing  out 
of  it,  constituted  the  brush.  He  declared  that 
they  were  no  "  humbug”  but  the  most  service¬ 
able  brushes  iu  the  market,  ami  the  laddie 
bought  oue  to  add  to  his  stock  of  curios.  It 
was  more  of  a  “curio”  several  duys  later, 
when  from  warping,  it.  bad  come  to  be  quite 
out  of  shape.  The  trees  in  the  swamps  are  of 
pine — the  large  ones  cut — with  branches  well 
up  to  thu  top. 

Some  neatly  dressed  colored  people  came 
into  our  car,  and  were  not  expelled,  although 
there  was  a  special  car  for  them  "according 
to  law.”  Wo  went  iuto  it,  and  found  a  pla¬ 
card  up — on  extract  from  the  legislation  of 
Tennessee  requiring  that  first-class  colored 
passengers  shall  be  provided  with  a  compart¬ 
ment  free  from  siuokiug  and  obscene  language 
ami  as  good  and  comfortable  as  the  compart¬ 
ments  for  whites.  The  compartment  was,  iu 
fact,  the  half  of  a  siuokiug  car,  a  partition 
having  been  rim  up,  dividing  the  ear  into  two 
sections,  and  the  conductor  of  the  train  aud 
another  man  sat  iu  it  siuokiug,  the  few  colored 
women  in  it  either  not  minding  the  smoke  or 
feeling  the  helplessness  of  their  condition.  We 
pa-ssed  some  saw  mills,  fragrant  with  piles  of 
yellow  pi  no  lumber,  and  as  we  neared  Mobile 
(reaching  there  after  a  ride  of  seven  hours), 
the  woods  were  very  Open  and  clean,  the  slen¬ 
der,  straight  pines,  standing  at  generous  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other.  In  places  there  were 
groat  colonies  of  brilliant  (lowers,  resembling 
tulips,  but  we  were  unable  to  procure  auy  aud 
no  oue  was  able  to  give  us  their  local  names, 


THE  RUBAI.  MEW“Y©RfCER, 


and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  everywhere, 
concerning  the  commonest  things  about  them 
is  astonishing 

Unless  one  has  a  very  accurate  map  lie  can 
form  from  it  but  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Mobile,  The  river  which  flows  into 
the  Gulf  here,  upon  which  Mobile  is  built,  is 
at  its  mouth  very  wide,  and  is  divided  into 
two  great  streams,  one  of  which  is  colled 
Mobile  and  the  Ollier  Tensas  (pronounced  Ten- 
saw),  ami  upon  the  west  side  of  the  former  lies 
the  city.  We  stopped  here  for  a  day,  and  were 
delighted  with  our  visit.  The  finer  residences 
are  solid,  stately,  lurge,  old  brick  mansions, 
free  from  all  modem  architectural  "fandan¬ 
goes,”  with  large  rooms  for  the  exercise  of 
that  gracious  hospitality  which  is  a  Southern 
characteristic — less  so  since  the  War,  because 
of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The  magnolia 
trees  along  the  streets  were  superb,  and  as  I 
wondered  how  long  a  certain  one  had  been 
growing,  n  lady  sitting  nearby  at  a  window 
said  it  was  planted  57  years  ago,  and  we  esti¬ 
mated  its  diameter  across  the  branches  as 
being  fully  JO  feet.  A  climbing  rose— the  La 
Marque — clambered  everywhere,  and  filled  the 
air  with  the  fragrance  of  its  white  blossoms. 
We  went  into  a  market  house,  and  took  some 
refreshments  at  a  stull  presided  over  by  a 
neat  colored  woman,  who  had  a  stove  iu 
it  for  cooking  purposes.  She  had  very 
nice  fried  sweet  potatoes,  but  her  coffee  had 
been  made  early  in  the  day,  aud  was  simply 
hot  and  stale.  The  woman  said  that  while 
colored  people  were  better  off  in  some  ways  iu 
the  country,  they  were  always  imposed  upon 
by  store-keepers,  who  charged  them  dear  for 
groceries,  etc.,  and  kept  them  continually  in 
debt.  She  said  she  bad  got  tired  of  it,  and 
bad  told  her  husband  that  she  was  coining  to 
the  city  for  work;  and  yet  so  many  did  come 
to  the  city  that  wages  were  kept  very  low. 
We  had  u  very  amusing  talk  with  a  colored 
man,  of  whom  we  made  some  inquiry  in  the 
street,  lie  said  that  the  “wah,?  had  broken 
him  up;  prior  to  that  he  had  real  estate  inot 
an  extraordinary  thing  for  a  colored  man  to 
own  slaves)  but  now  he  was  reduced  to  the 
most  menial  employment  at  a  wage  of  88.50 
per  week,  and  his  wife  had  been  ill  these  JO 
months.  He  had  to  keep  his  family  wheel 
moving  somehow  on  that;  but  it  always  went 
ahead  and  never  back,  for  revolutions 
move  forward!  We  asked  him  ubout  the 
college  for  his  people,  aud  he  said  it  bail  been 
moved  two  miles  out  into  the  country,  and 
was  a  splendid  school!  All  white  teachers 
from  the  North,  who  went  away  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time.  When  the  building  was  iu  the 
City  it  was  near  a  white  school,  he  said,  aud  as 
the  two  schools  Were  let  out  at  the  same  time 
in  the  ufternoon,  the  “chi lieu  were  alius 
quaw’liu’  ” — the  black  hoys  thought  they  had 
as  much  right  on  the  sidewalk  as  the  white 
boys,  and  so  they  had  t  rouble.  Hut  oue  night 
the  building  was  burned  down— nearly  burn¬ 
ing  up  the  teachers— ami  then  they  moved  the 
school  into  the  country.  He  said  he  often 
told  the  “cullud  people”  that  they  didn’t  ap¬ 
preciate  their  freedom — they  seemed  to  think 
it  gave  them  the  right  to  loaf  around  aud  be 
lazy. 

The  chief  trade  of  Mobile,  which  was  form¬ 
erly  confined  to  cotton,  now  includes  lumber. 
Business  has  beeu  dull  for  five  years,  owing  to 
the  construction  of  railroads,  which  have  di¬ 
verted  trade  from  the  city  to  other  points. 
But  business  meu  were  hopeful  and  there 
seemed  reasonable  ground  for  a  steady  growth 
of  the  city.  The  town  has  no  system  of  sew¬ 
age,  hut  the  soil  is  of  sand  and  gravel,  aud  the 
sewerage  is  qun-kly  carried  off  iuto  the  water. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truck  gardening  iu 
the  vicinity,  the  early  vegetables  going  chiefly 
to  Chicago  and  the  Northwest.  The  soil  is 
well  suited  for  strawberries,  but  the  people 
have  not  as  yet  engaged  iu  their  culture  to 
auy  marked  extent.  Tuo  berries  were  then 
selling  in  the  Mobile  market  at  2U  cents  per 
quart.  Bananas  were  abundant,  as  well  as 
plantains,  which  are  fried  for  food.  It  was 
the  day  before  Easter  Sunday  and  flowers 
were  hawked  about  the  streets  for  sale  ami 
being  carried  into  the  churches.  A  girl  had 
come  aboard  the  train  just  before  we  reached 
the  city  with  a  superb  bouquet  of  roses— a 
hundred  or  more.  She  said  they  had  aiigrowu 
in  one  garden,  but  she  ouly  knew  the  name  of 
oue  variety,  which,  was  yellow  aud  magnifi¬ 
cent:  she  called  it  "Cloth  of  Gold.”  • 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co. — Since  my  last  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  good  crops  iu  the  Red  River  Valley 
have  changed  for  the  worse.  Extremely  dry 
weather  followed  by  heavy  frost  killed  a  large 
amount  of  grain.  A  refreshing  shower 
shortly  after  the  frost  helped  what  was  not 
past  redemption,  to  regain  vitality.  The 
effect  was  most  severe  ou  the  oat  crop,  some 
pieces  being  almost  entirely  killed  out.  A  few 


farmers  are  seeding  over  again,  but  it  is  so 
late  in  the  season  that  they  have  small  hopes 
of  success.  Garden  truck  and  small  fruits 
have  had  little  or  no  chance  between  the 
drought  aud  the  frosts.  Pastures  aud  mea¬ 
dows  are  very  short,  and  it  looks  as  though 
“State  Swamp”  would  be  at  a  premium  tbis 
year.  One  effect  of  the  frost  that  will  inter¬ 
est  wheat  raisers  in  the  Northwest  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  a 
drill  over  broadcast  seeders.  There  Is  but  oue 
farmer  in  tbis  section  who  uses  a  drill;  out  of 
about  200  acres  ho  drilled  in  there  was  hardly 
an  acre  destroyed;  while  some  wheat  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  put  in  with  broadcast 
seeders,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Oue 
party  commenced  to  seed  his  oats  with  a 
broadcast  seeder,  but  owing  to  the  wind  he 
changed  it  for  a  drill ;  the  result  is  very  plain 
— that  so  wed  broadcast  is  mostly  killed  out, and 
the  drilled  is  hardly  hurt  at  all.  f.  a.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Hahiiouhton,  Mercer  Co.,  June  4,  1887. — 
We  are  having  good  growing  weather  now? 
and  the  outlook  Cor  crops  is  fast  improving. 
Coru  aud  oats  promise  fairly,  but  wheat  is 
likely  to  be  almost  a  failure;  even  those  fields 
that  were  sown  early  and  stood  the  winter 
well  are  now  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly,  and 
the  straw  is  criukliug  down  badly  and  theears 
will  not  fill  well.  Grass  is  rather  short  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  hard  winter  followed  by  a  dry 
spring.  Fruit  not  likely  to  be  a  full  crop  ex¬ 
cept  peaches.  Wheat  is  selling  from  95  cents 
to  98  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  52  cents;  oats,  32 
cents  to  3S  cents  per  bushel  of  JO  pounds ;  hay 
811  to  -?12;  butter  25  cents  per  pound,  etc. 

D.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  June  2.— Spring 
grains  are  all  sown.  Corn  and  potato  plant¬ 
ing  is  finished.  Potatoes  are  largely  planted 
iu  Southern  Wayne  and  the  adjoining  part  of 
Ontario  County,  some  farmers  planting  25  to 
40  acres,  using  improved  machinery  for  plant¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  harvesting.  Peppermint  is 
also  an  important  crop  iu  this  county.  About 
the  usual  amount  has  been  set  this  spring,  and 
is  looking  tine.  Old  mint  winter-killed  badly. 
Wheat  will  boa  light  crop,  having  been  injured 
in  early  spring  by  drying  winds,  and  freezing 
weather.  Market  prices  are.  wheat,  85  cents: 
potatoes,  05  cents;  butter,  22  cents:  eggs,  13 
cents.  We  have  had  flue  weather  through 
May.  All  fruits,  grains,  aud  vegetables  are 
well  advanced,  looking  remarkably  well. 

w.  H.  K. 

Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  June  4.— The 
spring  was  very  late  so  that  most  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  has  beeu  done  this  week.  It  has  been  the 
driest  May  over  knowu  here;  iu  places  it  was 
so  dry  that  it  was  impossible  to  plow ;  hut  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  20th,  we  have  had  rain 
nearly  every  day.  Wheat  is  looking  fine. 
Burley  and  oats  have  been  hurt  by  the 
drought.  There  are  about  2(H)  acres  of  onions 
sowed  here;  a  few  pieces  have  beer,  hurt  by  the 
wire  and  cut-worms;  the  others  are  looking 
floe.  Nearly  1,000  acres  are  being  fitted  this 
year  and,  should  the  crop  be  good, next  spring 
there  will  be  1,500  to  2,000  acres  of  onions 
raised  here.  The  ground  seems  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  crop,  many  growers  say¬ 
ing  that  their  crop  last  year  only  cost  them 
121 »  cents  per  bushel  on  board  the  care — that 
is  for  seed,  cultivating,  harvesting,  use  of 
land  aud  loading  on  cars.  A  small  portion  of 
the  crop  lias  been  contracted  this  season  for 
42  1  j  cents  per  bushel  of  5(5  pounds,  w.  a.  k. 

Tennessee. 

Maryville,  Blount  Co.,  May  28. — I  have 
been  taking  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  at  Stuart,  Kansas.  We  are 
trying  this  climate  for  health.  Laud  here  is 
fearfully  run  down  and  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  enterprise  compared  with  what  one  sees 
iu  the  West.  Northern  capital  aud  enterprise 
are  beginuiug  to  stimulate  business  in  many 
places  where  people  from  the  North  are  com¬ 
ing  iu  aud  settling.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  uo  spirit  of  enterprise  utnoug  the 
people  bora  in  the  South;  but  this  I  do  say 
that  slavery  still  hangs  like  the  shadow  of 
death  over  the  South  in  the  existing  system  of 
labor,  and  that  the  different  system  in  the 
Northern  Slates  will  slowly  but  surely,  as  it  is 
introduced  by  immigration,  work  a  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  farming  in  the  South,  as  well 
as  stimulate  to  a  better  development  of  natur¬ 
al  advantages.  E.  o. 


Communications  Rkcbivkd  for  thk  Wiser  Endinu 
June  ti.  1SS7. 

E  K.-F.  E.  S.— T.  T.  L.— G.  W.  S.-C.  H.  P.-G.  H.  D. 
-S.  W.-H.  S.-T.  O.  C.— H.  11.  KI-J.  W.  A.,  thanks.— A. 
M  L.— F.  M.  L.  -W.  H.  K.-J.T.S.— H.  J*.  A.,  thanks. 
H.  S. -P.  M.-A.  C.  G.-L.  H.  V.-P.  H.  M.-U.  W.  T., 
thanks  a. O. G.— W.  O.  w,,mauy  thanks.  L.O  H. 

T.  II.  II.— 1\  H.  J.  -S.  K  K.  M.  II.  — It.  P.  U.-U.  S.  H., 
thanks.  O.  J.-P.  H.  3.-J.  l>.  C.-.V.  H.  A.  T.  H.  1L- 
S.  K.-  E.  M.  B.-W.  S.  S. — J.  J.  M.  F.  D.  C.-W.  IX— P. 
P.— VV.  K.  W.-B.  F.  A.  -H.  0.,  thanks.-!).  It.  D.-G.  A. 
S.-E.  L.  W.-D.  M.  F.-W.  H.-H.  A.  W.-C.  W.  W.-P. 
A.  F.-W.  K.-W.  H.  B.-J.  i ).— E.  C.-J.  G.  B.-J.  ilcU 


PisscfUanfaujs 


How  to  Cure 

Skin  &Scalp 
Diseases 
witir]  the 
CuticUf \f\ 
Remedies. 


Torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 
anil  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  anti  blood, 
with  loss  or  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  age,  are  cured 
by  the  Concent  Remedies. 

CtmcutiA  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purl  tier,  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  > I Iseano -sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 


CtmcCUA.  the  (front  Skin  Cure.  Instantly  allays  itch¬ 
ing  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  skin  atid  scalp  of 
crusts,  seules  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

CtmCL’VA  So  At’,  uu  exquisite  Skin  Beauttfler,  Is  tn- 
dJspenstiM.!  In  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  oily  skin.  Cuticuba 
Remedies  are  the  great  skin  beautlflers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  COltcORA.  SOu.;  Resolvent- 
SI.  Soap,  35e.  Prepared  by  tho  PoTTWt  Drug  ASD 
Chemical  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


orsend  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


TIN 


TED  with  the  loveliest  tlellcaev  Is  the  skin  bath¬ 
ed  with  Ci  Ticrr.  t  M  KDIC at  t  d  Soap. 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  nil  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House.,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  nnd  Book. 

1  t:t  n  ufkin*  Sr..  SViw  York  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &.  ROOFING  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1SSZ. 

JACKSON  BROTHERS, 
NE77  7G2E  STATS  D2AIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  W02S3, 
-SL4.LV  OFFICE,  to  THIRD  AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE,  * 

Over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  tie w  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 

First  premium  wherever  exhibited-  l*ricelistou  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


DROWNS 
°  FENCE  BUILDER, 

Send  for  circular. 

JOUIV  P.  BROWN 

RISING  StTN,  1ND 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn. 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Cemlte  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gatos.  Chen  (test  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Rest  Wire  Stretchier 
aud  Filer.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address. 


SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

KI>\Y  \I{|>  SI  TTOX.  Eu-trrn  Agent. 

3U  MARKET  ST..  PUILADELPUL4,  PA. 


THt  GRANDER  FAMILY  FRI  IT  and  VEGETABLE 


’  EVAPORATORS. 

K  83.3U,  $<>.00  and  $10.00. 

j.  Send  for  circular.  LastkknManu- 
5  FACT’G  Co.,  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 


1*  EABSON’8 


Hill  Grade  SnperpliosBiiates 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profile,  and  secure  Reliable  aud  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS.  B 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  U.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  X.  Y. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  W ellsof  Any  depth,  from  SOto  3,000  feet, 
ter  "  ater.  Oil  or  Uma.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  In  20  minutes. 
Gunnuiteed  to  drill  faster  And  wlUi  Iocs  power  than  any 

drilling  'Veils  m  earth  or 
ri  A  *°  Y  S»r men  nnd .  'them  .re  making  *2.‘> 

O'  t  to  per  day  with  ot.r  miirlunorv  nnd  t'  -ols.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Sommer.  We  are  die  oldest  mid 
largest  Manufacturers  In  Urn  K,i*lo<*s  Send  1  cents  in 
Stamps  forlllmarkted  Catalogue  P.  A  ddhkss, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTIHB  SWIM  STRCmOU, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  lu  use.  Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARsuNS  ,t  Co..  Addison,  su-ubeu  Co.  N.  Y. 


PliRIKiT  11  ATI1  HER 

A.Nl) 

PEIUELT  It  ROBBER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  aud  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin- 
uk1,  M.D.  wrlitti;  "Out  of  suecvsslvc  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  wn»  V7  per  cent.** 
This  boats  all  records  of  heus  or  machines.  Don't  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 
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A  cartoon  of  striking  interest,  the 
ninth  of  the  series,  will  appear  next 
week. 


Very  few  white,  or  indeed  colored 
grapes  of  recent  introduction  have  been 
praised  as  highly  a9  the  Empire  State. 
Though  laid  down  last  fall,  it  was  killed 
nearly  to  the  roots  during  the  past  winter 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  and  will  not  bear 
this  year.  As  hardiness  is  said  to  be  one 
of  its  many  fine  qualities,  we  merely  give 
the  above  as  a  fact  without  attempting 
to  account  for  it.  The  Worden,  Bright¬ 
on  and  Herbert  beside  it  were  unharmed. 


“I  was  surprised  and  pleased, ’’writes 
Dr.  Hoskins  to  the  R.  N.-Y.,  “to  notice 
your  editorial  in  this  ■week’s  Rural  ‘Re¬ 
tarders,  not  Starters.’  I  have  been  sharp¬ 
ly  taken  up  in  agricultural  meetings  and 
elsewhere  for  stating  that  to  be  my  own 
experience,  but  it  is  an  old  and  uniform 
one  with  me.”  lie  refers  us  to  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  the  subject  in  the  N. 
E.  Farmer,  the  pertinent  parts  of  which 
will  appear  under  “What  Others  Say,” 
next  week. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  our  farm  experience 
is  the  remarkable  effect  of  a  light  mulch 
of  manure  upon  a  part  of  our  rye-wheat 
hybrids,  put  on  during  early  winter.  On 
the  mulched  portion  every  plant  lived, 
and  they  are  now  the  strongest-growing 
plants  we  have  ever  seen,  with  heavy 
culms  aud  leaves  nearly  an  inch  wide. 
On  the  other  portion  75  per  cent,  of  the 
plants  were  thrown  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
freezings  and  thawings  of  a  peculiarly 
trying  winter,  aud  of  course  perished. 
Those  that  lived  are  now  as  vigorous  as 
the  others,  perhaps,  but  the  mulch  saved 
thiee-quarters  of  the  crop.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  seeds  were  planted 
in  the  intersections  of  10-inch  squares,  and 
were  therefore  more  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  by  frost  than  in  the  case  of  broadcast 
sowing  or  drilling-in  the  seeds. 

♦  »« - 

The  main  street  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
fully  shaded  avenues  in  this  country. 
Great  elms,  wonderful  for  their  age  and 
vigor,  arch  over  the  street  at  a  bight  of 
40  feet  above  the  ground.  The  shade 
during  the  hot  summers  is  perfect,  while 
the  view  from  one  end  of  the  street  is  de¬ 
lightful.  A  village  improvement  society 
has  done  much  to  keep  these  grand  elms 
in  vigorous  health.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  great  preventive  used  against 
insect  enemies  has  been  moist  printer’s 
ink  smeared  on  cloth  or  paper  and  tied 
about  the  trees.  This  year  the  Paris- 
green  solution  has  been  fouud  effective  on 
the  smaller  trees,  hut  with  the  larger  trees 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  drench¬ 
ing  every  part.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
use  an  old-fashioned,  hand-pumping  fire- 
engine  to  throw  a  spray  to  the  top  of  the 
trees.  The  trees  stand  in  such  a  conspic¬ 
uous  place,  close  to  dwelling  houses  aud 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  town  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  arsenites  seems  like  a 
dangerous  expedient. 


Tiie  proposal  to  locate  the  New  York 
State  Fair  permanently  at  Syracuse  is 
meeting  with  considerable  opposition  in 
some  quarters.  The  chief  objections  to 
the  plan  are  that  it  would  take  much  of 
the  interest  away  from  the  enterprise  and 
render  it.  too  much  of  a  local  affair.  All 
are  taxed  to  support  the  fair  arid  better 
satisfaction  will  be  given  if  it  can  be 
held,  as  heretofore,  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  If  the  fair  is  permanently  located, 
rival  local  societies  will  spring  up  and 
take  much  of  the  interest  away.  These 
are  the  main  objections  urged  against  the 
change.  The  friends  of  the  new  plan  de¬ 
sire  a  place  that  will  be  fairly  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  They  desire 
permanent  grounds  and  buildings  which 
they  can  improve  and  develop  from  year 
to  year.  Usage  is  against  the  new  plan, 
for  most  of  the  successful  State  fairs  are 
held  iu  different  parts  of  the  States,  from 
year  to  year;  still,  if  some  central  point 
could  be  secured  that  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  majority,  it  seems  evident  that 


very  superior  facilities  for  holding  the 
exhibition  could  be  secured. 


Two  years  ago  farmers  were  advised  to 
bathe  their  work  horses  with  water  to 
which  Buhach  had  been  added.  It  was 
claimed  that  such  bathing  would  keep 
the  flies  from  worrying  the  animals  while 
at  work.  The  plan  has  given  excellent 
satisfaction  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
mixture  is  taken  to  the  field  in  a  tightly 
corked  bottle.  Every  hour  or  so  the 
neck,  shoulders,  body  and  legs  of  the 
horse  are  sponged  with  this  mixture. 
Every  man  who  owns  a  good  team  of 
horses  should  be  glad  to  do  what  he  con¬ 
veniently  can  to  add  to  their  comfort. 
At  this  trying  season  we  have  need  of 
every  ounce  of  work  the  horse  is  capable 
of.  The  man  knows  that  his  own  work 
counts  for  most  when  he  feels  happy  and 
takes  measures  to  promote  lm  comfort, 
lie  should  know  that  the  same  thing 
holds  true  of  his  faithful  dumb  servant, 
the  horse.  Keeping  a  damp  sponge  or 
piece  of  felt  over  the  horse’s  head  while 
in  the  sun,  bathing  him  with  Buhach  and 
water  now  and  then,  taking  off  the  har¬ 
ness  at  noon  and  looking  carefully  after 
his  food  and  drink  require  a  little  extra 
time  aud  trouble,  but  the  work  pays  a 
good  interest.  Remember  the  horse  this 
hot  weather] 


One  of  the  most,  instructive  chapters  in 
Prof.  Storer’s  “Agriculture”  treats  of  ir¬ 
rigation.  The  opinion  is  offered  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  points  in  New  Eng- 
hind  aud  the  Middle  States  where  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  artificial  watering  could  be  easily 
and  cheaply  carried  out.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  every  farmer  or  gardener  who 
has  made  use  of  irrigation  in  Colorado  or 
California  is  confident  that  he  could  go 
back  to  Massachusetts  or  New  York  and 
partially  carry  out  the  system  there. 
There  are  numberless  streams,  brooks, 
ponds  and  lakes  that  offer  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  water  supply  to  those  who  occupy 
the  land  near  them.  It  is  a  bold  state¬ 
ment  to  make  that  this  matter  of  control¬ 
ling  a  water  supply  is  as  important  as  the 
fertilizer  problem,  yet  during  the  hot,  dry 
weeks  of  July  and  August  there  will  be 
many  to  agree  with  us.  Prof  Storer  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  day  will  come  when  irriga¬ 
tion  will  be  widely  practiced  at  the  East. 
The  pumping  engine  of  the  future,  he 
thinks,  will  have  the  sun’s  rays  for  its 
fuel.  Several  machines  for  condensing 
and  supplying  the  heat  of  the  sun  have 
been  nearly  perfected  and  he  regards  their 
perfection  and  adoption  as  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  What  will  the  farming  of 
the  future  belike?  Will  the  implements 
and  methods  of  our  great  grandchild' en 
fill  us  with  the  feelings  that  must  come 
to  our  own  ancestors  at  the  sight,  of  our 
reapers  and  other  improved  implements? 


GAMBLING  IN  GRATN. 


There  is  an  Illinois  law  which  makes 
it  a  criminal  offence  to  run  a  “corner” 
and  force  up  the  prices  of  commodities 
far  beyond  their  legitimate  market  value. 
Neither  do  the  public  prosecutors  attempt, 
uor  does  public  opinion  demand  the 
enforcement  of  this  law,  however.  A 
week  ago  a  warrant  w;ir  issued  under,  it 
for  the  arrest  of  P.  D.  Armour  for  corner¬ 
ing  pork,  on  complaint  of  a  rival  speculat¬ 
or;  but  although  the  latter  professes  to 
have  ample  proof  to  support  his  charge, 
he  has  just  been  allowed  to  drop  the  case 
on  the  alleged  import  unities  of  Armour’s 
friends,  and  not  a  voice  lias  been  raised 
against  this  gross  failure  to  puuish  a 
criminal  action.  An  extremely  stringent 
anti-bucket-shop  law  has  just  been  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  gambling  evils  it  seeks  to  remove  are 
disastrously  demoralizing  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  community ;  but,  the  gam¬ 
bling  evils  which  the  law  against  “cor¬ 
nering”  produce  has  failed  to  remove  are 
disastrously  demoralizing  to  the  country  at 
large.  Will  the  new  law  be  as  loosely  en¬ 
forced  ns  the  old?  If  enforced  more  rigid¬ 
ly.  is  it  because  it,  is  directed  only  against 
the  small  fry  among  the  gamblers,  while 
the  old  law  is  directed  against  the  big 
whales  in  the  pool? 

A  telegram  from  Chicago  this  morn¬ 
ing  tells  us  that  the  houses  composing  the 
clique  that  is  manipulating  the  present 
corner  in  wheat  have  already  taken  in  be¬ 
tween  $1,250,000  and  $1,500,000  profits 
on  the  deal  since  it  commenced;  that  the 
expense  so  far  in  carrying  charges,  inter¬ 
est,,  commissions,  etc.,  foot  up  between 
$800,000  and  $900,000;  that,  the  clique 
pays  H  cent  commission  (H  cent  each 
way);  that,  the  1 0,000, 000  bushels  of  cash 
wheat  in  store  average  the  clique  83  cents 
to  85  cents,  and  that  an  obstinate  short 
interest  representing  8,000,000  to  10,000,- 
000  bushels  will  not  Bettle.  For  many 


years  past  the  Chicago  newspapers  have 
treated  speculators  in  wheat  as  the  most 
useful  class  of  merchants,  and  have  con¬ 
stantly  argued  that,  the  creation  by  them 
of  “a  large  market”  for  farm  products 
was  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Now.  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  loudly  denouncing  the  en¬ 
cumbrances  to  trade  produced  by  the 
present  movement.  Twenty-eight,  hundred 
cars  loaded  with  wheat,  some  containing 
1,000  bushels,  have  accumulated  there 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  unload.  The 
elevators  are  so  full  that  holders  of  wheat, 
on  the  track  are  paying  the  owners  of 
corn  and  oats  in  the  elevators  to  move 
their  grain  so  as  to  make  room  for  wheat, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  deliverable  on 
contract.  The  damage  done  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  trade  of  the  city  is  so  great  that  pro¬ 
tests  from  business  men  of  all  classes  are 
loud  against  a  continuance  of  this  unnat¬ 
ural  state  of  the  market,  and  against  the 
continued  aid  given  by  the  hanks  to  the 
ruinous  speculation  now  in  progress. 

What  do  the  unscrupulous  speculators 
care  about  these  protests,  or  about  the 
injury  their  action  is  causing  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  fair  fame 
of  its  business  methods?  They  have  mil¬ 
lions  at,  stake,  and  all  they  care  about  is 
to  save  themseH'es  from  loss  and  pile  up 
their  gains  as  high  as  possible.  Why 
should  they  pay  any  heed  to  public  opin¬ 
ion  which  censures  their  conduct,  but 
which  prostrates  itself  before  the  millions 
that  conduct  has  wrung  from  the  people? 

No  class  in  the  community  suffers  more 
from  such  transactions  than  do  farmers. 
A  large,  share  of  the  great  competition 
which  American  farmers  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  of  late,  and  which  has  so  sorely  de¬ 
pressed  the  prices  of  their  products,  has 
been  due  to  American  gambliug  in  grain. 
Over  and  over  again  American  speculators 
have  held  the  prices  of  wheat  in  this 
country  away  above  those  in  Europe,  keep¬ 
ing  back  the  American  supply  in  order  to 
force  other  countries  to  pay  an  unnatural 
price.  This  has  very  naturally  produced 
distrust  and  indignation  abroad;  hence 
railroads  have  been  built  to  tap  the  wheat 
producing  regions  of  India  and  Russia; 
wheat  growing  has  been  stimulated  in 
Australasia,  South  America,  and  Egypt; 
almost  prohibitory  tariffs  have  been  enact¬ 
ed  m  Germany  and  France,  and  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  Europe  on  American  supply 
has  been  reduced  as  far  as  possible. 
The  high  prices  produced  by  corners  do  not 
benefit  the  farmers  of  the  country,  most  of 
whom  have  parted  with  all  their  salable 
grain  long  before  the  wrld  speculation 
begins;  but  the  demoralization  produc¬ 
ed  by  them  in  home  and  foreign  markets, 
greatly  injures  the  agricultural  communi¬ 
ty,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  foreign 
competition  and  closing  many  profitable 
foreign  markets.  The  longer  speculation 
is  allowed  to  rule  American  markets,  the 
poorer  will  be  the  prospect  for  American 
farmers.  A  more  healthy  public  opinion 
must,  however,  soon  prevail.  Then  spec¬ 
ulation  in  food  products  will  be  considered 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  and  gamb¬ 
lers  in  produce  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  gamblers  at  cards. 


brevities. 


If  you  want  lots  of  vines  and  few  straw¬ 
berries,  plant  Bonanza. 

Mr  Gilt.ette’s  article  “  The  Hop-Plant 
Louse”  may  help  hop  growers. 

The  12fcb  annual  meeting  of  the  Nursery¬ 
men's  Assoeiaton  will  take  place  in  Chicago 
tlio  15-15-17.  Secretary,  D.  W.  Seott,,  Galena, 
Illinois. 

Read  Prof.  Arnold’s  remarks  on  Koumiss; 
Peter  B.  Mead’s  estimate  of  the  American 
Wonder  Machine;  Mr.  “Grundy’s”  statements 
respecting  swine  plague. 

The  bird  killers  and  “sportsmen”  will  not 
like  our  cartoon  for  next  week  Fanners  who 
are  makintyheir  annual  fight  against  insect 
enemies  win  appreciate  its  truth. 

“The  expense  of  a  windmill  has  been  for 
eight  years  about  four  ounces  of  castor  oil 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  not  more  than  25 
cents  besides.”  So  writes  Mr.  Whittomoro. 
See  page  400. 

Almost  every  family  has  its  own  popular 
“summer  drink,”  These  range  from  oat-meal 
and  water  to  root  beer,  or  “switchell.”  We 
have  never  found  anything  that  suited  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  cold  milk  or  butter-milk. 

Mr.  Blaine  thinks  the  fee  business  is  a 
model  industry.  The  erop  takes  nothing  from 
the  laud — about,  thp  only  crop,  by  the  way, 
that  does  not -and  the  gathering  of  it  pro¬ 
vides  good  winter  work  for  liund mis  of  men, 
At,  this  season  of  the  year  it,  is  a  pretty  valu¬ 
able  erop,  too. 

Ok  the  18  Patagonian  pggs  for  which  we 
paid  five  dollars  to  Mr.  R.  Wilson,  of  Meehan- 
lcsville.  Pa.,  three  onlv  hatched  out:  and  the 
chicks  are  all  of  different  colors.  We  have 
engaged  another  setting  for  Julv.  the  earliest 
time  they  can  be  procured,  with  which  we 
hope  to  tie  more  fortunate. 

“When  I  see  that  tree  I  like  to  stop  and 
take  a  long  breath,”  said  Editor  Stiles  as  he 
stopped  to  admire  a  15-feet  specimen  of  Abies 
pungens  in’  the  ’  Rural  Grounds.  There  is 
indeed  scarcely  anything  among  conifers  to 


equal  the  refreshing  beauty  of  its  new  shoots. 
This  is  the  Blue  Colorado  Spruce. 

If  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  method 
of  destroying  rose  bugs  which  our  contempor¬ 
aries  advocate,  viz  .  hand  picking,  we  fear 
that  we  should  leave  all  Infested  plants  to 
their  fate.  Those  who  try  the  pyrethrum 
remedy,  which  the  Rural  several  3-pars  ago 
and  since  has  found  effectual,  will  not  waste 
much  time  in  hand-picking. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which  en¬ 
silage  is  regarded  in  the  West,,  just  now.  it 
may  be  stated  that,  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Michigan  has  decided  to  build  a 
much  larger  silo  than  the  one  now  in  use.  The 
old  silo  will  be  filled  with  clover  this  year. 
It,  was  originally  constructed  so  that  if ’the  en¬ 
silage  proved  a  failure  the  silo  could  be  used 
as  a  root  cellar. 

The  R.  N.  V.  received  from  J.  V.  Henry 
Nott,  of  Kingston  N.  Y.,  14  eggs  of  the  new 
bread  of  poultry  called  Grav  Downs.  They 
were  put  under  a  good  hen  May  12  and  nine 
healthy  chicks  hatched  out  in  21 days.  Four 
are  white  and  five  nearly  lilaek.  ’  This  breed 
18  a  sport  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  remarkable 
for  their  downy  feathers  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  unable  to  fly  over  ordinary  fences. 

Last  Sunday  a  preacher  in  this  city  said 
that  during  the  previous  week,  in  the  space 
between  Denver  ami  the  Atlantic  ocean,  1,500 
people  had  died  from  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  If  cholera  or  anv  plague  of  like  na¬ 
ture  had  carried  away  that  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  the  whole  country  would  lie  on  fire  with 
excitement.  Yet  every  week  sees  this  vast 
number  of  deaths  from  drunkenness,  and  the 
public  hardly  stirs  itself  to  pub  down  the  evil. 

For  some  reason  our  season  of  “oniony” 
milk  and  butter  was  shorter  than  usual  this 
year.  The  rows  seemed  to  lose  their  taste  for 
the  wild  onion  earlier  than  last  year.  About 
the  only  cure  for  this  pest  is  to’ dig  it  out  of 
the  pastures.  Farmers  are  sometimes  told 
that  salt, peter  added  to  the  milk  will  remove 
this  unpleasant  taste.  We  cannot  learn  that 
this  treatment  is  effective.  The  farmer  who 
soils  his  cattle  lias  little  to  fear. 

Last  year  wo  suggested  a  “Weed  Day.” 
The  idea  was  for  the  farmers  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  set  apart  one  day,  or  a  portion  of  a 
day,  to  making  war  upon'  the  weeds  in  vacant 
or  public  places.  Such  united  action  would 
do  much  to  clear  out  the  hated  vegetation 
that  eats  out  so  much  of  tho~ farm’s  substance. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Grange  to  organize  a 
new  and  taking  celebration.  Patrons  are  mak¬ 
ing  much  of  Arbor  Day.  Let  them  now  in¬ 
augurate  “Weed  Day.” 

Limb  should  never  be  largely  used  on  any 
soil  without  first  experimenting  with  it  on  a 
small  scale.  In  certain  soils  it  is  of  great 
value,  but  in  .some  others  it  does  lasting  Injury 
In  two  fields  of  limestone  soil,  many  miles 
apart  in  Brush  and  Penn’s  Vallies.  Pa.',  where 
lime  had  been  applied  more  than 50  vears  ago 
the  parrs  covered  by  it  can  be  plainly  seen 
ever  since,  in  the  weak,  imperfect  growth 
especially  of  clover  and  corn,  which  never 
grow  healthily  or  to  full  size  there. 

Why  are  two  vent-holes  in  the  top  of  a  can 
hotter  proof  than  one  of  the  wholesomcness  of 
the  preserved  contents?  Because  the  presence 
of  two  holes  proves  that  the  vent-hole  has  been 
closed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  cooking  so  that 
a  second  hole  is  required  in  the  second  stage- 
while  t  he  presence  of  only  one  vent-hole  shows 
that  during  t  he  first  stage  of  cooking  the  vent¬ 
hole  has  been  open.  rendering  the  contents 
liable  to  contamination  from  the  inrush  of 
foul  vat-water.  For  full  explanation  read 
“Asparagus  Conning”  page  388. 

Almost  every  week  we  receive  letters  from 
our  subscribers  relating  to  cattle  which  are 
sick  with  a  disease  so  like  pi  euro-pneumo¬ 
nia  that  the  owners  are  anxious  to  he  on  the 
sure  side  and  positively  determine  what  the 
disease  is.  Oftentimes  this  anxiety  proves 
unfounded,  but.  in  several  instances  outbreaks 
of  the  dread  disease  have  been  discovered  in 
this  way.  While  we  are  always  glad  to  do 
whnt  we  can  for  our  friends,  we  must,  repeat 
what  we  have  previously  said,  that  the  surest 

and  quickest  way  to  determine  the  matter  is 

to  send  directly  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington.  Write  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  ns  clearly  as  possible  aud  state 
the  facts  regarding  the  history  of  the  animals. 
First  of  all  read  carefully  the  article  by  Dr 
Kilbnme  on  page  155  of  the  Rural  0f 
April  15. 

The  farmers  of  Westchester  County.  N.  Y., 
are  in  a  sad  plight  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  pleuropneumonia  among  their 
herds.  There  are  30.000  cattle  in  the  infected 
district, involving  a  capital  of  about  $1,800,000. 
All  infected  herds  are  being  rapidly  slaught¬ 
ered.  and  all  suspected  are  strickly  quaran¬ 
tined.  The  Government,  allows  $20  for  an  in¬ 
fected  cow  and  $40  for  n  healthy  beast  killed 
by  way  of  precaution,  or  more  if  tin*  ani¬ 
mal  is  specially  valuable,  For  years  the 
county  has  been  furnishing  a  good  deal  of  the 
milk  for  this  market;  but  the  trade  is  now 
nearly  paralyzed,  and  cannot  regain  its  ordin¬ 
ary  volume  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  till  next  full.  Other  places  should  be 
warned,  and  take  prompt  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  plague  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance. 

New  Yorkers,  of  all  grades  of  society,  are 
fond  of  (lowers.  Those  who  live  in  thu "coun¬ 
try  and  do  business  in  the  city  come  in  every 
morning  at  this  season  laden  with  roses.  The 
other  day  a  man  came  across  one  of  the  fer¬ 
ries  with  a  basket  of  red  roses  in  his  hand.  A 
crowd  of  rough-looking  workmen  stood  on  a 
street  corner.  The  man’s  hat  blow  off.  One 
of  the  workmen  stopped  it  and  brought  it 
back:  ns  a  reward  he  got  a  rose  for  biinseif 
and  each  one  of  his  companions.  It  was  odd 
to  sec  them,  later  in  the  day.  working  on  the 
dock,  each  one  with  a  rose  pinned  to  his  shirt. 
In  the  ordinary  “pretty  story”  these  men 
would  have  reformed  as  t.lie  result  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  flowers.  We  doubt  if  this  came 
true,  but  we  do  believe  the  day’s  work  was  a 
little  brighter  and  easier  because  the  roses 
were  worn.  Very  likely  they  'were  taken 
home’at,  night  for  children’ to  seo.*  Itiis.better 
to  believe  that  they  were.  • 
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HOW  TO  TRAIN  PEACH  AND  OTHER 
TENDER  TREES  SO  THEY  MAY  BE 
PROTECTED  IN  WINTER. 

Mv  method  of  training  peach  trees  is  shown 
at  Fig.  227,  where  a  is  the  horizontal  trunk, 
d  a  support  to  keep  the  trunk  off  the  ground, 
and  e  a  stake  to  which  the  upright  trunk  is 
fastened.  To  train  a  tree,  procure  one  not 


Fig.  227. 

more  than  a  year  old,  or  one  just  budded 
would  be  better;  plant  it  where  you  wish  it 
to  staud,  and  allow  it  to  grow  straight  up.  It 
must  be  looked  to  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and 
all  branches  must  be  broken  off  as  soon  as 
they  are  long  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of  with 
thumb  and  finger;  but  be  careful  not  to  break 
off  the  leaves  of  the  main  trunk.  About  a 
month  before  frost  is  expected,  stop  breaking 
off  the  brauches.  The  tree  will  put  out  a  few 
short  branches,  but  the  main  trunk  will  be 
checked  in  it-s  growth  and  ripen  its  wood  suffi- 
cieutly  to  endure  the  winter.  About  the  time 
of  the  first  hard  frost,  carefully  bend  the 
trunk  to  the  ground,  and  fasten  it  there  by  a 
hooked  stick  driven  into  the  earth  near  the 
root,  as  at  b.  When  winter  has  fairly  set  in, 
place  a  few  evergreen  boughs  or  straw  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  with  some  light 
sticks  on  the  covering  to  keep  it  from  being 
blowu  off.  In  the  spring,  when  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  remove  the  covering  and 
the  stick  that  holds  the  tree  down,  and  allow 
the  latter  to  resume  its  upright,  position. 
After  it  has  started  to  grow,  cut  off  the 
branches,  leaving  but  one  bud  to  grow,  and 
treat  it  in  the  same  way  as  during  the  previous 
season.  By  fall  the  trunk  will  be  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  long  enough  for  a  first  trial; 
bend  it  to  the  ground  and  cover. 

In  the  spring  when  you  remove  the  covering 
leave  the  tree  down  and  allow  only  oue  bud  to 
grow.  This  will  push  straight  up  aud  send 
out  branches,  only  a  few  of  which  should  be 
allowed  to  grow,  and  they  should  be  traiued 
fan-shaped,  parallel  with  the  horizontal  trunk. 
Be  sure  to  have  a  stout  stake  driven  into  the 
ground  to  fasten  the  upright  trunk  to.  Other 
stakes  may  be  driven  along  the  side  of  the 
fau  to  fasten  the  brauches  to  as  needed.  In 
the  fall  loosen  the  head  of  the  tree  from  all  its 
stakes,  and  after  placing  straw  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  ground  to  keep  the  twigs  off  the 
soil,  bring  the  head  down  sideways  to  the 
ground  and  fasten  it  there;  then  put  on  the 
covering.  The  horizontal  trunk  can,  without 
injury,  be  easily  twisted  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  head  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  this  can  be 
done  for  a  good  muuy  years,  for  this  horizon¬ 
tal  trunk  does  not  increase  in  siz.e  nearly  so 
fast  as  the  upright  trunk  does. 

The  trees  will  begin  to  bear  the  next  year 
after  the  head  is  first  formed.  There  are 
three  things  that  arc  very  important  to  insure 
success.  First  the  protection  of  the  horizontal 
trunk  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  else  the 
bark  will  be  killed  all  along  the  top.  I  lost 
some  trees  this  way. 

1  tiud  t  he  neatest  way  is  toswathe  the  trunk 
in  straw.  Take  a  handful  of  rye  straw  and 
with  a  twine  string  fasten  it  to  the  trunk,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  root,  and  tie  the  twine  around 
at  intervals  aloug  the  whole  length ;  the  up¬ 
per  side  only  need  be  covered.  The  covering 
should  lie  left  on  the  whole  year.  Second: 
be  sure  that  no  water  can  staud  around  any 
part  of  the  tree  at  auy  time  during  winter. 
Third:  keep  the  ground  perfectly  clean  from 
weeds  for  a  good  way  away  from  the  tree, 
and  mice  will  uot  be  likely  to  trouble  it  iu 
winter,  as  experience  proves  that  they  do  not 
run  far  on  ground  that  Is  clear  of  gross  or 
weeds. 

Oue  caution  about  coveriug — do  not  cover 
too  early  and  do  uot  put  on  much  cover¬ 
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ing.  Last  winter  I  covered  some  of  miue 
too  thickly  with  evergreens,  and  the 
snow  drifted  in  and  made  a  deep  drift;  this 
would  have  been  all  right  if  there  had  been  no 
thaws  during  winter,  but  there  were  several, 
and  the  snow  was  partially  melted  and  becom¬ 
ing  compacted  turned  to  ice  which  completely 
eucased  the  twigs,  and  some  of  the  trees  were 
thus  killed.  Others  that  were  but  lightly 
covered  came  out  all  right  and  are  now,  May 
18,  in  bloom:  still  others  that  were  bent  down 
aud  held  with  light  pieces  of  wood  and  not 
covered  at  all  are  now  in  bloom.  In  future  I 
think  I  shall  cover  with  pieces  of  board. 
This  will  probably  be  sufficient  and  much  less 
work  than  cutting  evergreens  in  the  fall  and 
then  clearing  them  away  in  spring. 

There  arc  many  localities  at  the  North 
where  the  climate  is  too  severe  to  allow  the 
raising  of  any  of  the  better  sorts  of  stone 
fruits  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by  training  the 
trees  in  this  manner  a  good  supply  may  be 
had  for  the  family,  or  for  market  if  auy  one 
should  choose  to  plant  largely.  This  method, 
as  seen  on  paper  may  appear  to  require  a 
good  deal  of  work,  but  wheu  the  trees  once 
get  into  bearing  you  will  find,  as  I  do,  that  it 
is  considerably  less  work  to  put  down  and 
cover  a  tree  than  it  is  to  prune  and  cover  a 
grape-vine,  and  who  would  be  without  grapes 
on  accouut  of  the  trouble  of  covering  the 
the  vines  in  any  place  where  they  will  ripen? 
One  more  caution— be  careful  to  choose 
such  sorts  as  will  ripen  before  the  first  frosts. 

Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.  j.  T.  macomber. 


The  Cob  and  Molasses  Remedy  for  the 
Plum  Curculio  is  an  old  oue, that  appears  iu 
some  of  the  papers  nearly  every  year,  and, 
like  hundreds  of  other  so-called  remedies, 
continues  to  find  enthusiastic  advocates  who 
report  wonderful  success  with  it.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  and  thoroughly  tried  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Agricultural  College  without  doing  the 
least  good.  Although  the  cobs  may  be  found 
full  of  insect  life  in  the  fall,  that  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  whatever  that  the  curculio  in  any  stage 
of  development  is  there.  The  little  larvae  or 
grubs  of  the  curculio  become  full-grown  and 
enter  the  ground  before  the  fall  months  come 
on, aud  there  remain  until  the  following  May, 
when  they  come  forth  ugain  as  little  grayish 
beetles.  The  curculio  is  in  no  way  a  sweet- 
loving  insect  aud  could  no  more  be  reared  on 
molasses  and  corn-cobs  thuu  a  child  could  be 
reared  on  green  plums.  The  only  sure  reme¬ 
dy  known  is  that  of  jarring  the  trees  aud 
catching  the  beetles  on  sheets  aud  destroying 
them.  This  work  should  be  begun  soon  after 
the  flowers  fall,  aud  be  repeated  as  often  as 
two  or  three  curculios  cau  be  taken  at  a 
time  aud  kept  up  uutil  they  all  disappear. 

Lansing,  Mich.  c.  p.  a. 

Small  Fruit  Notes.— The  winter  has 
damaged  many  varieties  of  grapes.  Cuthbert 
Raspberries  were  killed  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Marlboros  are  but  little  better.  Hansell  was 
killed  one-third  back.  I  think  the  Turner  is 
sound.  Blackcaps  also  suffered,  but  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  distinguish  between  blight  and  wid- 
ter-killiug.  At  any  rate,  Gregg,  Nemaha, 
Souhegan  and  Shaffer  are  all  hurt,  the  Gregg 
the  most.  The  Snyder  Blackberries  seemed 
to  be  hurt  iu  some  places  here — for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  high  laud. 
This  is  strange,  as  apple,  pe<uch  und  pear  trees 
were  much  more  injured  iu  1884-.->.  The 
Evergreen  Blackberry  is  agaiu  killed  back— 
not  worth  plunting  here.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Pruuus  Pissardii.  The  Shannon  Ap¬ 
ple  is  very  teuder.  b.  b. 

Farmingdale,  Ills. 
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SOCIETY  NOTES. 

For  several  years  the  Grange  has  appointed 
“Children’s  Day”  regularly.  On  this  day  a 
picnic  or  other  meeting  is  held  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  take  the  places  of  older  people.  They 
prepare  the  programme,  sit  first  at  the  table 
and  generally  conduct  themselves  as  they 
thiuk  old  folks  should.  The  plan  has  worked 
well  iu  most  instances.  The  idea  is  to  en¬ 
courage  dignity  and  responsibility  iu  the 
children. 

Mr.  Powderly's  advice  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor  to  parade  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  to 
carry  no  flag  but  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
commend  itself  to  every  American  citizen. 
The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  should  be  kept 
up.  Too  many  farmers  want  to  keep  at  work 
and  to  keep  the  boys  at  work  too.  This  is  not 
a  paying  business. 

In  the  report  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  for  1888  is  an  article  on  “The  Unifica¬ 
tion  of  Horticultural  Societies.”  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  form  a  National  horticultural  society 
with  auxiliary  brauches  devoted  fo.pomulogy, 


forestry,  landscape  gardening,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening,  the  nursery,  etc.,  etc.,  each  to  work 
in  unison  with  the  head  and  as  part  of  the 
great  central  system.  While  this  plan  meets 
with  much  favor,  there  is  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  manifested,  principally  by  the  friends 
of  the  American  Pomologies!  Society.  The 
members  of  the  latter  association  seem  to  feel 
that  its  age  and  honorable  record  should  en¬ 
title  it  to  more  consideration  than  it  receives 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  held  a 
“strawberry  meeting”  last  week.  The  berry 
was  treated  from  almost  every  point  of  view. 
Here  is  the  programme;  “From  a  Botanical 
Standpoint,”  “From  a  Culinary  Standpoint,” 
“From  an  Originator’s  Standpoint,”  "From 
an  Entomologist’s  Standpoint,”  “From  a 
Literary  Standpoint,”  “From  a  Chemical 
Standpoint,”  and  “From  an  Experimenter’s 
Standpoint.”  This  plan  of  selecting  one  fruit 
and  treating  it  from  all  sides  is  an  admirable 
one. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. — The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  this 
institution  is  sent  us  from  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook, 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
series.  Of  the  200  pages  in  the  volume,  114  are 
devoted  to  the  fertilizer  problem.  The  com¬ 
mercial  and  agricultural  relations  of  fertiliz¬ 
ers  are  discussed  at  length.  Five  sets  of  field 
experiments  were  conducted  and  are  here  faith¬ 
fully  reported.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  giveu 
up  to  a  report  of  the  sorghum  experiments 
which  have  been  conducted  at  Rio  Grande,  N. 
J.  Facts  regarding  fodder  and  feeds  have 
been  brought  out  during  the  past  few  years, 
which  every  New  Jersey  fanner  should  inves¬ 
tigate.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  State 
who  cannot  learn  something  about  his  business 
by  reading  this  report. 

American  Horticultural  Society.— Re¬ 
port  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  September  7-10, 1880.  From 
Secretary W. H .  Reagan,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 
This  volume  contains  the  papers  read  at  this 
meeting  and  the  discussions  which,  followed 
them.  These  230  pages  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  information.  Some  of  the  bright¬ 
est  minds  in  American  horticulture  have  eo"- 
tributed  to  this  volume.  The  topics  are  all 
timely  and  well  treated.  Every  part  of  the 
country  Is  represented.  The  volume  makes  a 
standard  horticultural  work  and  should  be 
read  by  all  gardeners  and  fruit  men. 

Water  For  Farm  Purposes.— Catalogue 
from  Smith  &  Woodward,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
—This  firm  supply  the  Eureka  Windmill, 
which  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  in  18S5.  This  mill 
has  an  excellent  reputation  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  Every  part  of  it  is  described  and 
illustrated  so  fully  in  this  catalogue  that  one 
can  readily  understand  the  points  of  superior¬ 
ity  claimed  for  it  The  pamphlet  also  con¬ 
tains  some  excellent  advice  to  those  who  wish 
to  provide  their  farms  with  a  sure  water  sup¬ 
ply- 

Iowa  Botany. — Bulletiu  from  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Department  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  Byron  D.  Halstead,  Professor  of  Bot¬ 
any.  The  course  in  Botany  at  Ames  is  an 
excellent  one.  It  resembles  that  at  Lansing, 
Michigan,  iu  the  fact  it  is  extremely  practi¬ 
cal.  The  student  is  taken  out  into  the  woods 
and  fields  and  taught  to  study  his  lesson  from 
a  twig  or  a  leuf  before  he  looks  into  a  text¬ 
book.  Much  of  the  matter  in  this  pamphlet 
was  prepared  by  the  students  as  a  part  of  then- 
regular  botanical  work. 

M innesot  a  U ortic u ltu  re,  — R export  of  the 
Miuuesota  State  Horticultural  Society  for 
1S87.  This  volume  of  480  pages  contains  the 
transactions  of  the  society  from  March,  1886 
to  March,  I8s7,  the  proceedings  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Amber  Cane  Association,  essays,  etc. 
This  is  one  of  the  ablest  reports  of  the  year. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  it  in  this 
short  notice.  A  large  edition  ought  to  be 
printed  aud  a  copy  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
every  fruit  lover  iu  the  State. 

Buckeye  Machines.— Circular  from  Ault- 
man,  Miller  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  concerning 
the  business  done  in  foreigu  countries  with 
these  machines.  It  appears  that  in  South 
America,  Australia,  aud  New  Zealaud  the 
Buckeye  is  ahead  of  other  machines  in  public 
favor.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  various  field  trials,  the  Buckeye  has 
come  iu  ahead  almost,  invariably. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  For  Market.— This  ex¬ 
cellent  pamphlet  of  23  pages  is  reprinted  from 
the  report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  a  familiar  talk  by  John  E. 
Russell  former  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a.very  sound^and 
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TUSSAH  SILKS 

Exclusively  controlled  by 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

One  of  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  and  useful  Silk  Fabrics 
for  Summer  wear.  The 
last  200  pieces  w  ill  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  them  between 
now  and  their  July  stock¬ 
taking  at  a  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  above,  there 
will  also  be  sold  several 
lots  of  Summer  Silks,  Fou¬ 
lard,  and  Fancy  Silks  and 
Tel  vets.  Samples  sent  on 
application, 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


JAMES  IcGBEERY  &  C0„ 

Broadway  and  1 1th  St., 
Kew  York. 
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EW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC,  FINE  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature,  English  Branches,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc.  LARGEST  arul  Best  Equipped  in  the 
World.  100 Instructors, 2I8G  Students  last  year.  Board 
and  Room  with  Sicam  Heat  and  Electric  Light. 
Full  Term  Begins  Sept.  8*  MSi.  Ill' (I  Calendar  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  TOUK.1KK,  Dir.,  Franklin  8(|.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  X  E  W  ERA. 

Will  lead  (he  world  and  the  minimis  of  people  will 
proclaim  it  the  very  Best  washing maelilneyet  Invent¬ 
ed.  Patent  applied  for  and  for  sale.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  to  \V.  L.  G.  Al’PLEBY, 

Germantown,  Md. 
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sensible  talk  and  every  farmer  in  the  country 
can  read  it  with  advantage  to  himself.  It  is 
sent  free  by  T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co.,  Baltimore 
Md.  Send  for  it. 

The  Armstrong  Engine.— Circular  from 
Armstrong  Bros.  Springfield,  Ohio.  This  is 
claimed,  in  the  circular,  to  be  the  best  verti¬ 
cal  engine  and  boiler  made.  The  reasons  why 
this  claim  js  made  are  set  forth  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  with  force  and  clearness.  Some  strong 
testimonials  are  given  from  those  who  have 
used  these  engines.  Send  for  the  circular  aud 
look  it  over. 

Improved  Stock  Breeders'  Association 
ok  Iowa. — Proceedings  of  the  13th  annual 
meeting.  From  F.  B.  Stacy',  Griunell,  Iowa. 
— This  association  is  noted  for  its  enterprise. 
Its  meetings  are  always  well  attended  aud  the 
members  are  sure  to  hear  something  of  value. 
Those  who  read  this  volume  will  be  well  re¬ 
paid  for  their  pains. 

Gall  Powders. — Circular  from  Moore 
Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — These  powders  are  to 
be  used  on  collar  or  saddle  galls  on  horses. 
They  heal  such  sores  quickly  and  well.  There 
are  many  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
used  them.  A  horse  with  sore  shoulders  is  a 
very  unprofitable  animal. 

Experiments  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Sugar. — Pamphlet  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  experiments  were  made 
at  Magnolia  ^Station,  La.,  and  are  valuable 
chiefly Jto  .those'eugaged.iu  the  sugar.business 
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Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

A  Topeka  woman  who  invented  an  egg- 
beater  is  said  to  have  sold  the  patent  for 
$1,40(1. 

A  novel  match  box  is  in  the  form  of  a 
snuffed  candle-end,  with  blackened  wick  and 
imitation  grease  dropping  down  the  side.  It 
can  hardly  lie  called  artistic. 

Surah  in  changeable  check  is  popular  for 
summer  wear.  It  is  very  soft  in  texture  and 
for  this  reason  is  likely  to  wear  better  than 
ordinary  summer  silk. 

The  Garibaldi  waists,  revived  in  England 
last  year,  appear  likely  to  attain  some  favor 
here.  They  are  certainly  very  comfortable, 
but  not  becoming,  except  to  poor  figures, 
whose  deficiencies  they  hide. 

Parasols  are  wonderfully  pretty  and  won¬ 
derfully  elaborate  this  season.  The  plain 
coaching  shape,  with  contrasting  lining,  is 
most  useful  for  general  wear.  Serviceable, 
yet  pretty  suu-shades  are  of  tau-coloied 
pongee,  but  those  with  blue  liniugs  should  he 
avoided,  as  they  give  a  very  unbecoming 
shade  to  the  complexion. 

The  jaunty  sailor  hats  so  popular  last  sum¬ 
mer  are  still  to  be  worn  this  year.  When 
worn  with  a  neat,  albeit  somewhat  masculine, 
chemisette  and  necktie  they  give  a  very  fresh, 
and  youthful  aspect. 

The  Chnutnuqunn  says  one  can  never  be 
too  wary  about  answering  advertisements 
which  promise  large  rewards  and  small  work. 
Miss  Susan  Hayes  Ward,  a  contributor  to 
that  magazine,  calls  attention  to  a  trap  set  in 
many  papers  for  women  of  small  means  desir¬ 
ing  home  employment,  The  advertiser  repre¬ 
sents  himself  as  an  art  society,  usually  located 
in  Boston,  which  sends  S) Ik,  satin,  or  some¬ 
thing  to  be  decorated,  on  ro ?eipt  of  a  small 
amount  of  money.  Either  the  money  is  never 
heard  from,  or,  if  the  materials  are  sent,  the 
work  returned  is  said  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  so  never  paid  for.  TheWouiau’s  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  says: 

“A  little  thought  or  perhaps  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  matter  will  show  the  fraudulent 
character  Of  such  advertisements.  If  any  one 
really  had  uny  such  decorative  work  to  be  done 
here  in  Boston,  the  simple  announcement  in 
any  moruiug  paper  would  bring  hundreds  of 
applicants,  skilled  anil  capable  artists,  who 
would  gladly  do  the  work  for  small  pay.” 

TWO  FEMININE  PROBLEMS. 

Just  now  there  are  two  much-agitated 
questions  before  us,  which  are  discussed  and 
re-discus ,ed  m  every  paper  devoted  to  wo¬ 
men’s  affairs.  We  are  asked  to  find  fields  of 
labor,  old  or  new,  for  the  increasing  host,  of 
women  compelled  to  support  themselves.  And 
wo  are  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  some 
remedy  for  the  complete  demoralization  of 
our  household  service,  which  is  driving  our 
housekeepers  to  despair — and  boardinghouses. 

The  easiest,  but,  we  fear,  the  most  impracti¬ 
cable  solution  is  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone;  let  the  unemployed  women  qualify 
themselves  for  domestic  service,  and  do  away 
entirely  with  the  foreign  incompetents  who 
now  rule  the  roast,  aud  the  mistress,  too, 
sometimes. 

Some  years  ago  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  ex¬ 
pressed  her  views  on  this  subject  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Queen  »She  complained  that  so  many 
farmers’  daughters,  or  children  of  the  village 
handicraftsman,  who,  years  ago,  would  have 
gone  into  service  in  u  gentleman’s  family, 
must  now  learn  a  smattering  of  French  and 
music,  and  try  to  get  a  position  as  nursery 
governess  or  the  like.  She  considered  that  the 
standard  of  domestic  service  in  England  had 
been  much  lov>  ered  by  this  cause.  And  sim¬ 
ilarly,  when  some  enthusiastic,  but  misguided 
women  tried  to  float  the  scheme  of  “lady 
helps,”  it  was  found  that  this  class—  competent 
in  neither  a  domestic  nor  an  educational  ca¬ 
pacity,  were  readiest  to  respond. 

English  life  and  hubits,  us  well  as  social  dis¬ 
tinctions,  are  so  totally  distinct  from  ours 
that  it  is  impossible  to  institute  a  dear  com¬ 
parison.  But  is  there  not  something  in  Miss 
Fait.hfull’s  remarks  that  applies  hero  also' 
Nowadays  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  meet 
with  an  American  domestic,  excepting  colored 
women.  We  arc,  for  the  most  part,  east  on 
the  tender  mercies  of  Europeans;  the  major¬ 
ity,  when  they  come  here,  are  totally  igno¬ 
rant.  uot  only  of  our  manners  and  customs,  but 
of  anything  approaching  civilized  housekeep¬ 
ing. 

If,  after  the  trouble  of  teaching  them,  we 
could  receive  good  service,  there  would  be  some 
compensation  for  our  labor:  but,  alas!  they 
are  apt  to  desert,  if  not  without  provocation, 
certainly  on  a  very  shadowy  exeuse.  The 
chief  thing  that  deters  many  working  women 
from  entering  domestic  service,  next  to  the 


feeling  that  their  leisure  is  not  so  much  their 
own  as  in  other  occupations,  is  the  idiotic 
false  pride  that  calls  such  work  “menial.” 
That  good  old  Norman  word  has  been  per- 
verted  from  its  original  meaning.  We  saw 
an  advertisement  recently:  an  American  wo¬ 
man  wanted  a  situation  as  seamstress,  house¬ 
keeper,  or  companion;  “any  household  position 
not  menial.”  Yet  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  menial  is  pertaining  to  the  household. 

We  have  been  reading  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
“Prisoners  of  Poverty;”  sad  enough,  if  it 
were  an  imaginary  picture  of  women  wage- 
earners,  but  heartrending  when  we  know  they 
are  pictures  from  life.  Which  is  more  Lady 
in  the  servitude  of  labor,  the  domestic,  with 
home  and  sustenance,  aud  the  certainty  of 
some  additional  dollars  at  the  month’s  end,  or 
the  slave  of  the  needle,  toiling  in  a  gloomy 
teuemeut  for  seventeen  hours  in  succession, 
amid  squalor  and  misery,  to  gaiu  less  than 
fifty  cents  a  day  ? 


KITCHEN  COMFORTS. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

I  am  not  writing  of  “conveniences,”  which 
may  or  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
housekeeper,  but  of  some  little  things  which  a 
trilling  effort  ou  her  own  part  will  nearly  al¬ 
ways  secure,  aud  which  will  repay  the  small 
outlay  of  work  they  cost  in  steps  saved,  in 
exhaustion  and  annoyance  avoided,  and  in 
pervading  comfort. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  comfort  of 
kitchen- workers  is,  of  course,  suitable  dress. 
Nothing  seems  better  for  the  warm  months 
than  dark  print,  and  the  suggestions  lately 
given  by  t  he  editor  of  this  department  are 
excellent  and  timely.  But  we  find  a  linen 
collar  as  serviceable  and  comely  for  mornings 
as  the  frill  before  recommended,  and  it.  is  less 
trouble  to  arrange  it.  Not  the  stiff,  clumsy, 
bougbten  “cape-collars”— those  we  have  for 
common  are  just  a  narrow  baud  of  linen,  of 
three  thicknesses,  stitched  all  around  after  it 
is  made  up.  Such  primitive  neck- wear  is  very 
easily  ironed,  and,  once  in,  hardly  betrays  its 
simplicity.  One  of  our  household  makes  her 
summer  prints  without  lining  They  do  not 
wear  so  well,  aud  can  be  worn  only  in  warm 
weather.  Delicate  people  who  feel  the  cold 
could  uot  wear  them  even  then.  Aud  some  of 
us  think  we  must  wear  a  plaiu  woolen  or 
worsted  dress,  eveu  in  the  moruiug.  half  the 
year.  Carefully  worn,  they  do  not  soil  so 
quickly  as  one  might  think,  aud  most  things 
will  bear  washing  occasionally. 

A  generous  supply  of  kitchen  aprons  is 
desirable,  and  a  constant  satisfaction.  So 
many  different  tasks  come  into  one  forenoon, 
that  one  needs  to  have,  two  or  three  at  least  at 
hand  for  change  and  use.  The  cooking  apron 
is  better  if  light  cotton — almost  anything  will 
do,  old  even,  so  it  is  clean,  and  whole,  aud 
long.  A  certain  pantry-drawer  always  holds 
ours,  save  when  the  cake-board  aud  rolling- 
pin  have  the  floor.  It  is  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  have  it  mislaid  or  used  for  other 
work. 

The  aprons  one  wears  while  doing  other 
work  should  be,  I  think,  darker;  and  they 
ought  to  he  of  good,  strong  calico,  aud  also 
long  aud  broad.  For  every-day  use,  to  slip  off 
and  on  to  wash  dishes,  sweep,  clean  lamps,  etc., 
I  think  I  like  the  plain,  straight,  okl-fashioned 
apron,  with  a  bib,  always,  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  a  “big  apron,”  made  with 
arm-holes,  straps  in  the  buck,  pockets,  and  all 
that,  is  extremely  handy  to  protect  a  nice 
dress. 

Almost  as  necessary  as  aprons,  we  some- 
tio’es  think  our  sleeve-protectors  are.  These 
are  of  print — a  width  will  do  them — made 
up  sleeve-shape,  long  enough  to  come  above 
the  elbow.  Allow  two  inches,  perhaps,  for 
hems,  and  run  elastic  into  top  and  bottom. 
They  are  nice  to  slip  on  at  night,  or  when  one 
has  on  a  best  dress,  and  has  some  bit  of  house¬ 
work  to  do — like  putting  the  lust  touches  to  a 
company  tea,  or  even  washing  the  dishes. 

Then,  again,  low  shoes  are  not  comfortable,if 
oue  must  stand  long.  High  boots  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  a  change  to  slippers  in  the 
afternoon  when  one  sits  down,  seems  the  bet¬ 
ter  way.  And  certainly  the  boot,  even  though 
old,  if  kept  mended  and  buttoned  or  laced,  is 
apt  to  look  neuter  on  the  whole  than  the 
slipper. 

A  goodly  supply  of  holders  is  very  desir¬ 
able.  They  ought  to  be  of  various  kinds  and 
sizes.  We  like  those  covered  with  old  white 
cloth,  for  the  ironing  table.  We  make  them 
of  flannel  and  thick  cloth  for  other  uses,  aud 
even  cover  some  with  calico.  The  latter  may 
be  washed. 

And  much  more  necessary  is  a  generous 
supply  of  towels.  It  adds  so  much  to  tho 
pleasure  of  working  to  have  such  things  often 
changed  and  in  every  way  adequate.  Aud 
somet  imes  a  little  forethought,  some  economy 
in  other  directions,  or  ou  the  part  of  the 
housewife  a  willingness  to  do  without  luxu¬ 
ries  aud  superfluities,  may  secure  these  neces¬ 


sary  things  in  requisite  abundance.  Aud 
there  is  much  satisfaction  to  be  had  from 
such. 

Cleanliness,  order,  system,  tidiness,  tact — 
these  make  the  work  of  the  kitchen — that 
groundwork  of  the  homes— enjoyablo.  And 
oue  secret  of  order  and  cleanliness  lies  in 
knowing  how  “to  save  dirt.”  Haste  and  care¬ 
lessness  make  and  multiply  labor. 

Another-  convenience  is  one,  or  better,  sev¬ 
eral  iron  frames — I  know  of  no  better  word — 
tho  little  round  teapot  holders  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  had.  The  lighter,  daintier 
ones  of  wire  take  their  places  on  the  table, 
but  the  iron  ones  are  excel  lent  to  protect  a 
table  from  a  hot  dish  or  preserve  kettle,  or 
pan  of  hot  water;  and  especially  to  put  in  the 
oven  under  a  tin  of  cake  or  biscuit  that  is  in 
danger  of  burning.  By  the  way,  a  clean, 
new  horseshoe  is  admirable  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  oven 

One  more  “kitchen  comfort,”  and  I  am  done 
for  this  time.  And  this  is  a  small  i  ouing- 
hoard;  ours  is  less  than  a  yard  long,  and 
about  one-quarter  of  a  yard  wide.  It  may  be 
covered  with  as  many  thicknesses  of  llanuel  or 
cotton  as  oue  can  spare  or  chooses  to  use. 
Half-worn  white  cotton-cloth  makeft  a  neat 
outer  cover,  and  it  can  be  covered  now  if  the 
first  becomes  soiled  or  torn.  It  is  very  con¬ 
venient  for  the  score  of  little  emergencies  that 
call  for  the  use  of  a  hot  flat-iron,  a  seam  to 
open,  a  bit  of  work  to  press,  a  ribbon  to  iron, 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  press  out.  And  I  have  at¬ 
tached  a  loop  of  strong  tape  to  oue  end,  so  that 
it  may  be  out  of  the  way  aud  kept  clean. 


COUNTING  UP  THE  COST. 


SELMA  CLARE. 

A  very  practical  Mend  of  mine  regulates 
her  finances  and  expenditures  iutliisway.  She 
has  a  series  of  envelopes  marked  1  ‘rent,”  “wag¬ 
es,”  “fuel,”  “table  supplies,”  etc., and  whenever 
her  money  comes  in  she  puts  aside  in  these  en¬ 
velopes  whatever  she  knows  to  bo  inevitable 
and  regularly  recurring  expenses.  The  sur¬ 
plus  goes  into  an  envelope  marked  “necessary 
incidentals.”  This  includes  clothes,  wear  and 
tear  of  household  goods,  doctor’s  bills,  etc. 
She  never  “robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul”  by  bor¬ 
rowing  from  one  of  these  envelopes  to  use  for 
another  purpose.  If  she  finds  that  the  “table 
supplies”  account  runs  low,  she  simplifies  her 
way  of  living.  If  there  is  anything  over,  it 
Can  only  be  in  the  “necessary  incidentals”  de¬ 
posit,  aud  this  at  the  end  of  the  mouth  is 
placed  in  the  bank. 

This  plan,  which  is  only  a  modification  of 
the  “toes  of  our  grandmothers’  stockings,”  is 
a  much  safer  oue  for  current  expenses  than 
even  a  bank  account.  There  are  few  women 
sufficiently  practical  to  be  trusted  with  a 
check-book.  It  is  so  easy  to  write  a  check- 
nut  at  all  like  paying  out  the  shine  amount  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

One  good  ttaut  will  result  from  the  business 
training  which  women  are  so  generally  re¬ 
ceiving  now  a  days  as  “bread  winners”  will 
be  their  increased  ability  to  look  after  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  the  business  habits  they  acquire 
in  offices  will  impel  them  to  keep. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  or 
the  housekeeper  to  keep  accounts  and  count 
the  cost,  iu  order  to  know  just  how  their  af¬ 
fairs  stand,  as  it  is  for  the  merchant. 

MARRIAGE  ns.  SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS, 

j.  w.  s. 

A  NATION  wherein  marriage  is  honored,  is 
alwuys  prosperous.  What  would  a  nation  of 
maids  aud  bachelors  be?  No  nation  at  all! 
Only  a  selfish  community  wherein  all  manner 
of  vice  would  be  fostered.  Without  marriage 
there  would  lie  no  home.  All  the  sacredness 
which  circles  round  the  hearthstone  would  be 
banished.  Live  itself  in  its  truest,  its  perfect 
type  Would  be  an  “innocent”  slaughtered  by 
these  selfish  unsympathetic  Herods. 

Some  oue  will  say  tba*  marriage  is  optional 
— an  open  question,  but  tho  effects  of  no  mar¬ 
riage  show  that  some  must  marry;  and  if  it  is 
the  duty  of  some,  ull  being  alike,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all. 

In  some  countries  marriage  is  compelled 
and  for  obvious  reasons  What  single  man  is 
truly  in  sympathy  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  State? 

Wedlock  is  and  always  has  been  the  only 
institution  which  fully  develops  the  physical, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  man  aud 
woman.  Society,  Church  and  State  stand  ou 
home,  and  home  ou  wedlock;  then  why  not 
all  unite  aud  advance  the  world,  besides  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  happy? 

But  here  comes  in  the  much-carped-at 
question  about  the  little  differences  aud  disa¬ 
greements  which  sometimes  come  between 
husband  aud  wife.  In  a  proper,  a  true  mar¬ 
riage  they  seldom  occur,  but  forbearance  and 
gentlemanly  sense  ou  the  part  of  the  husband, 
and  a  like  forbearance  and  womanly  love  and 


honor  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  will  obviate 
these  evils. 

If  Paul  did  find  it  expedient  to  remain  un¬ 
manned,  does  that  make  it  proper  for  others 
to  remain  so?  If  one  person,  how  greatsoever 
ho  be,  breaks  the  natural  Law,  will  others  es¬ 
cape  punishment  by  following  him?  Love  is 
natural,  henco  Should  be  active.  Then  the 
true  old  maid  with  no  love  for  anything  but  a 
cat  or  a  dog  ls  unnatural — a  social  monstrosi¬ 
ty;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  bachelors. 

The  person  who  smothers  his  love  iu  any 
way,  often  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  bur¬ 
ied  his  lord’s  “talent,”  and  l  sometimes  think 
the  punishment  may  he  about  the  same. 

Why  not  all  wed  and  escape  that  “rude  aud 
silly  ridicule,”  which  “can  not  be  too  strong¬ 
ly  protested  against?”  We  honor  Washington 
Irving’s  constancy,  uot  because  be  remained 
single,  but  because  he  loved  and  would  have 
married  but  that  Death  prevented.  His  con¬ 
stancy  was  the  constancy  of  a  spiritual  union, 
tho  power  of  which  no  true  loveless  old  maid 
or  bachelor  ever  felt.  All  those  in  like  circum¬ 
stances  are  not  maids  and  not  bachelors  for 
they  live  as  constant  to  their  love  as  if  married. 

Now  girls  aud  young  men,  marry!  Make 
true  love  your  guide,  and  he  will  lead  you  to 
your  Beulah-land.  Do  your  part  in  the  great 
work  of  life,  and  may  God  reward  you ! 


SOME  WAYS  AND  THINGS  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 


ALICE  BROWN. 

A  variety  in  school  work  will  often  give 
to  the  pupils  something  pleasanter  to  think 
about  than  the  review  lessons  that  fill  the  time 
toward  the  close  of  school.  As  the  days  grow 
hot  aud  uncomfortable,  something  new  is 
needed  to  interest  eveu  the  best  of  boys  and 
girls.  Mr.  Carman  suggested  u  weekly  discus¬ 
sion  for  our  school.  And  with  many  doubts 
of  its  success,  a  topic  was  cliosen.  aud  after  a 
few  days  for  thought  and  study,  the  subject. 
“Our  Annual  Flower  Garden”  wils  discussed 
for  fifteen  minutes.  The  parliamentary  forms 
were  followed  as  far  as  possible  in  our  meeting 
of  only  three.  To  add  to  our  numbers  tho 
president  personated  a  speaker  as  well.  Al¬ 
though  tho  time  was  so  short,  to  Travie  it 
seemed  long  enough,  but  he  did  very  well  in 
his  first  attempt  at  speaking.  Since  then  wo 
have  discussed  “Peanuts,”  “Peaches,”  aud  se¬ 
lected  “Pears”  for  the  next  discussion.  When 
peaches  were  our  subject,  Travie,  with  a  little 
help,  prepared  to  tell  in  what  parts  of  the 
world  they  grow  best,  aud  in  what,  ways  they 
are  used.  Cerise  gave  the  botanical  name, 
and  mentioned  peach  culture  under  glass  as 
carried  on  in  Franco  and  England,  with  some 
other  facts  relatiug  to  their  culture  iu  our 
own  country.  The  effort  to  speak  without 
hesitation  aud  without  unnecessary  words  is 
the  best  training  from  this  exercise.  So  far 
the  discussions  have  been  entertaining  to  those 
taking  part  aud  to  that  extent  successful. 

To  be  able  to  repeat  iu  well  chosen  words 
the  knowledge  gained  from  varied  sources,  is 
valuable  to  any  one.  Embarrassment  pre¬ 
vents  many  from  saying  the  wise,  kind  or 
clever  things  they  feel  to  be  appropriate.  An 
exercise  that  aids  a  child  in  overcoming  his 
embarrassment  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
is  the  reciting  of  well  learned  poems.  Before 
Cerise  and  Travie  go  for  a  visit  to  their 
grandfather’s,  or  when  their  grandparents  or 
other  friends  are  expected  here,  they  prepare 
some  good  recitation  to  speak  for  their  pleas¬ 
ure.  They  practice  gestures,  and  tones,  and 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  tho  poems  as  thorough¬ 
ly  as  they  can. 

Three  Field  Days  have  now  been  held  and 
none  have  been  stormy,  though  a  light  shower 
drove  us  indoors  for  a  short  time  lost  Wednes¬ 
day,  The  study  of  botany  and  the  names  of 
shrubs  aud  trees  were  continued,  aud  will  be, 
each  week.  Un  the  second  Field  Day  the  class 
spent  an  hour  at  the  experimental  field  on  a 
neighboring  farm,  where  the  tests  of  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  melons,  beans,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carman  explained  these  aud 
prepared  us  to  notice  the  results  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  experiments.  In  this  field  the  ehiklreu 
have  planted  two  varieties  of  peanuts,  one  tho 
common  large  nut,  the  others  a  much  smaller 
variety,  that  seems  sweeter  and  better  fla¬ 
vored. 

Tlie  hybridizing  attempted  on  the  first  Field 
Day  between  the  Crab-apple  and  the  beckel 
Fear  was  a  failure,  and  another  attempt  can¬ 
not  be  made  until  nextspriug.  Mrs.  Carman’s 
attempts  between  white  and  purple  lilacs,  red 
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When  Baby  wua  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
Wben  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla- 
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and  white  Japan  quinces,  and  two  varieties  of 
pear  have  been  more  successful,  as  the  fruit  is 
forming,  and  the  next  uncertainty  with  these 
will  be  whether  seeds,  that  will  grow,  have 
formed  in  the  fruit. 

One  feature  of  this  Day  has  been  the  start¬ 
ing  of  a  wild-flower  garden,  in  a  shaded  spot 
by  the  lake.  Roots  of  wild-flowers  and  ferns 
have  been  brought  from  neighboring  woods 
and  are  doing  well  in  their  new  location. 

The  evergreens  are  very  attractive  just  now, 
the  Firs,  Junipers,  Fines,  Arbor  Vitae  and 
Hemlocks  are  just  expanding  their  now  foli¬ 
age  and  the  pines  are  blossoming.  The  new 
growth  on  the  hemlocks  edges  every  branch 
with  a  fringe  of  golden  green.  The  firs  arts 
ornamented  in  a  heavier  trimming.  Abies 
pungens  with  its  new  silvery  growth  isstrik- 
iugly  handsome.  Some  varieties  put  out 
their  new  leaves  in  the  color  of  the  old  ones 
so  modestly  that  only  their  tender  newness  re¬ 
veals  them  to  be  the  young  growth. 

The  lilossomiug  shrubs  have  flowered  and 
shed  their  petals  so  rapidly  this  spring  that  it 
is  a  continual  source  of  regret.  One  day  sur¬ 
prise  is  expressed  over  the  blossoming  of  some 
favorite,  ami  almost  the  next  there  is  fresh 
surprise  over  its  faded  flowers.  Spirals, 
Magnolias  and  Li  lacs  have  gone  by  in  this  hasty 
way.  Something  uew  opens  day  after  day, 
and  unless  a  constant  watch  were  kept  some 
would  go  by  unseen. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things . 

It  is  always  good  to  know,  if  only  in  pass¬ 
ing,  a  charming  human  being ;  it  refreshes 
one  like  flowers  and  woods  and  clear  brooks. . 

Secret  and  reflued  sius  are  as  dangerous  as 
open  ami  gross  ones.  A  man  may  preach  fer¬ 
vent  sermons,  but  if  be  does  so  from  emulation 
or  love  of  popularity,  he  is  as  much  in  the 
flesh  as  the  sinners  who  tremble  in  the  pews 
beneath  him . 

To  believe  is  to  look  beyond  this  world  to 
God,  and  to  obey  is  to  look  beyond  this  world 
to  God;  to  believe  is  of  the  heart,  and  to  obey 
is  of  the  heart;  to  believe  is  not  a  solitary  act, 
but  a  consistent  habit  of  trust;  and  to  obey  is 
not  a  solitary  act,  but  a  consistent  habit  of  do¬ 
ing  ourduty  in  all  things.  Faith  and  obedience 
are  but  one  thing  viewed  differently . 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your 
own  gift  you  can  present  every  moment  with 
the  cumulative  force  of  a  whole  life’s  cultiva¬ 
tion:  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another, 
you  have  only  an  extemporaneous  half-posses¬ 
sion.  That  which  each  can  do  best,  none  but 
his  Maker  can  teach  him.. . 

“There  is  a  great  deal  of  religion  in  na¬ 
ture,”  solemnly  remarked  a  young  clergyman 
while  calling  upon  a  lady  of  his  congregation 
the  other  evening.  “There  is,”  was  the  quiet 
reply.  “We  should  never  forget  that  there  is 
u  sermon  in  every  blade  of  grass.”  “Quite 
true.  Wo  should  also  remember  that  grass  is 
cut  very  short  at  this  season  of  the  year.” . 


Domestic  Ccorroimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


A  USEFUL  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

In  fact  one  of  the  most  useful  accomplish¬ 
ments  is  the  ability  to  carve  well,  which  means 
to  do  it  with  grace  and  ease.  It  may  be  just 
as  well  to  say  ut  OuCO  that  people  whose  car¬ 
ving  is  done  by'  a  butler  can  have  uo  interest 
in  this  article,  but  any  one  who  as  guest  in  a 
house  where  butlers  are  unknown,  has  watch¬ 
ed  the  struggles  of  a  hospitable,  polite,  but 
awkward,  host  as  he  wrestled  with  the  festive 
goose  or  turkey,  will  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  every  one,  young  and  old,  to  learn  to 
carve  if  he  is  ever  to  play  the  part  of  host. 

1  was  once  the  guest  of  a  very  jolly  gentle¬ 
man  who  possessed  every  genial  quality,  but 
always  left  the  carving  to  his  wife.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  lady  had  lamed  her 
wrist,  and  a  fine  turkey  was  placed  before  her 
husband,  who  proceeded  to  attack  it  in  any¬ 
thing  but  a  scientific  manner,  and  finally,  by 
a  peculiarly  undexterous  twist,  succeeded  in 
luudiug  it  iu  front  of  a  guest,  to  whom  he 
transferred  the  dish  and  carving  implements, 
saying:  “This  is  the  first  time  1  ever  saw  a 
bird  fly  after  it  wus  cooked;  it  evidently  pre¬ 
fers  being  dissected  by  you."  Such  aceeidents 
are,  however,  generally  attended  with  more 
awkwardness  both  to  guest  anil  host.  It  is 
necessary,  too,  to  learn  which  are  the  choicest 
morsels,  so  that  a  guest  may  uot  be  slighted 
unintentionally. 

The  um  lor  part  of  fish  is  the  best,  for  which 
reason  it  should  be  dished  with  that  part  up¬ 
permost.  The  flavor  of  the  parts  next  the 
boue  is  never  so  goo  1  as  that  of  the  upper 
parts.  In  Uelpiag  a  tish  with  roes,  put  a  part 
of  the  roe  on  each  plate.  Of  all  large  tish,  the 


choicest  parts  are  next  the  head;  the  thin 
parts  are  esteemed  next. 

The  position  that  the  carver  should  take  is  a 
point  whereon  authorities  agree  to  differ.  A 
well-known  writer  says  a  person  must  uot 
stand  up.  This  is  very  well  if  the  chair  is 
high  and  the  carver  tall,  iu  which  case  it  is 
undoubtedly  more  easy  and  unostentatious  to 
remain  seated.  It  is  unnecessary  also  to  stand 
if  the  meat  to  be  carved  be  small,  such  as  a 
steak  or  loin,  which  if  properly  jointed  by  the 
butcher  is  very  readily  carved.  But  in  case 
of  a  large  roast  of  beef,  or  a  large  turkey,  or 
a  baked  or  boiled  ham,  it  is  to  my  eye  more 
graceful  to  carve  stauding.  The  dish  should 
always  be  of  good  size — much  larger  than  the 
meat  it  is  intended  to  hold — in  order  to  give 
room  for  the  joints  and  slices,  which  must  be 
laid  aside  until  enough  is  carved  to  begin 
helping.  Fowls  should  be  placed  on  the  dish 
breast  up.  Put  the  fork  into  the  breast,  and 
hold  it  with  the  left  hand  while  you  take  off 
the  wings  and  legs.  Then  cut  off  the  white 
meat  in  thin  slices;  take  out  the  breast  bone, 
leaving  the  well-browned  skin  over  it,  and, 
after  cuttiug  off  the  side  bones,  divide  the  car¬ 
cass  iu  two  from  the  neck  downward.  The 
second  joint  is  then  more  easily  removed  from 
the  leg  and  wing,  and  the  former  should  be 
cut  into  two  or  three  portious  (if  the  bird  be 
large),  so  as  to  give  a  piece  of  dark  meat  to 
each  person.  A  short,  narrow,  sharp-pointed, 
and  very  sharp  knife  is  best  for  poultry'  and 
game. 

In  carving  a  rib  roast,  cut  thin  slices  from 
both  of  the  outer  sides  iu  order  to  give  your 
guests  a  choice  of  rare,  well-done,  or  medium. 
A  sirloin  of  beef  should  be  dished  with  the 
tenderloin  underneath,  and  after  a  number  of 
thin-cut  slices  have  been  taken  from  the  side 
next  the  carver,  the  roast  should  be  turned 
over  and  the  tenderloin  carved.  A  portion  of 
both  should  be  helped.  Always  cut  across  the 
grain  of  the  meat.  A  large  experieuce  with 
hotels,  boarding-houses  and  restaurants,  has 
convinced  me  that  good  carving  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule. 

For  large  joints,  a  turkey  or  ham,  a  long, 
thin,  aud  well-sharpened  blade  is  essential  to 
good  work.  A  leg  of  mutton  should  be  first 
carved  across  the  middle  of  the  bone,  slicing 
towards  both  ends.  When  it  has  been  eco¬ 
nomically  carved  in  this  way  the  first  day, 
the  part  cut  away  is  sometimes  filled  with 
nicely  mashed  potatoes,  smoothed  over  to  take 
the  former  shape  of  the  leg,  aud  heated  in  a 
quick  oven  for  the  next  day’s  dinner.  The 
delicacy  of  a  tongue  depends  very  much  upou 
its  being  carved  in  very  tbiu  slices.  The  cen¬ 
ter  slices  are  considered  the  best.  There  are 
three  ways  of  carving  a  ham.  The  first  and 
most  economical  is  to  begin  at  the  knuckle 
and  slice  upward.  It  is  also  cut  in  long,  deli¬ 
cate  slices  through  the  thick  fat  down  to  the 
bone.  The  third  requires  considerable  dex¬ 
terity,  aud  a  knife  peculiarly  adapted  to  it. 
The  point  of  the  knife  is  run  in  a  circle  in  the 
middle,  and  thiu  circular  slices  are  cue.  This 
keeps  the  ham  moist.  It  is  a  gold  plan  to  let 
the  young  people  iu  a  family  take  turns  in 
carving,  that  they  may  acquire  dexterity  by 
practice.  COOK. 


HOUSE-CLEANING  SUGGESTIONS. 

Ik  one  believes  cleanliness  to  be  “next  to 
godliness,”  house-cleaning  seems  a  necessary 
evil,  but  there  are  methods  and  methods  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  work.  Now,  ours  is  a  farm¬ 
ing  community  aud  house-cleaners  of  either 
sex  are  literally  unattainable  ,and  its  the  women 
folks  of  our  family  are  not  strong  enough  to  do 
this  work  unaided,  the  following  is  our  meth¬ 
od.  We  get  a  “handy  man”  (he  eau  not  be  se¬ 
cured  later  than  February  or  March  as  his 
regular  season's  work  on  a  farm  begins  in 
April)  to  take  up  carpets  aud  clean  them  on 
the  snow  (a  good  way),  to  wash  walls,  blacken 
stoves,  etc.,  thus  getting  the  heavier  work 
clone,  though  of  course  we  cannot  finish  every¬ 
thing  til!  warmer  weather.  This  plan  works 
well  with  us,  as  nearly  all  of  our  rooms  are 
warmed  by  wood  tires,  and  wo  do  uot  take 
out  our  stoves  at  all  duriug  the  year,  having 
fouud  by  experience  that  we  can  better  endure 
the  “black  monsters”  iu  our  rooms  through  a 
a  few  hot  days,  thau  do  without  necessary 
warmth  duriug  cool  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  rainy  days.  The  stoves  are  lifted  and  the 
carpets  are  pulled  from  under  them  and  fires 
built  directly  afterwards  so  one  does  not  catch 
cold  cleaning  cold  rooms,  A  careful  band 
even  blackens  a  stove  wit  hout  takiug  it  out-of- 
doors. 

If  one  has  uot  plenty  of  closets,  a  home-made 
“dress-box”  that  can  be  put  iu  almost  any 
room,  is  a  convenience.  Make  it  five  feet 
long,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  high  enough 
and  strong  enough  for  a  comfortable  seat; 
fasten  a  hinged  cover  on  it,  pad  and  cover  the 
latter  with  chintz,  and  ta  -k  a  slightly  gathered 
chintz  frill  around  the  sides  of  the  box,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  floor,  paste  inside  a  paper  liningand 
you’ve  a  safe  place  to  keep  your  "best  dress” 


free  from  dust  and  wrinkles,  and  a  tolerable 
“lounge”  as  well,  especially  if  a  chintz-covered 
cushion  or  two  be  added. 

I  want  to  urge  everybody  to  bottle  fruit 
juices  this  year,  they’re  so  good.  Take  any 
fruits  preferred,  steam,  and  press  out  the  juice 
as  for  jelly,  sweeten  to  taste,  boil  oue  minute, 
aud  put  iu  bottles,  around  the  corks  of  which 
pour  melted  wax.  Juices  so  put  up  will  keep 
indefinitely,  without  fermentation,  if  keptain 
a  cool  dark  place.  These  fruit  sirups,  used 
freely  are  better  spring  tonics  than  “doctors’ 
stuff’’  and  a  deal  more  palatable. 

AUNT  BETTY. 

•»<« 

TO  SAVE  STEPS. 


I  think  some  house  builders  must  have  an 
especial  aptitude  for  making  “work  for  the 
women  folks,”  judging  from  the  inside  plans  of 
most  or  at  least  many  houses.  In  our  present 
abode  the  tiny  bit  of  pantry  is  located  in  the 
southeast  coruer  of  the  house,  where  it  cau 
have  the  benefit  of  a  scorching  sun  all  the 
long  summer  day,  which  is  anything  but 
pleasant.  Between  the  pantry  and  dining¬ 
room  Is  a  roomy  kitchen.  So  all  the  dishes, 
victuals,  etc.,  must  be  carried  across  the 
kitchen  to  the  dining-room  and  back 
again  three  times  a  day.  This  alone, 
iu  the  course  of  a  week,  makes  miles 
of  travel  that  should  have  been  dispensed 
with  in  designing  the  building.  For  one  not 
“over-strong”  all  this  extra  traveling  is  almost 
beyond  endurance  as  I  found  when  we  came 
here  last  fall :  finding  my  strength  growing  less 
James  proposed  that  we  eat  iu  the  kitchen 
(for  girls  to  do  housework  are  not  numerous 
here)  and  so  the  dining-mom  was  deserted  for 
the  winter.  But  when  the  warm  spring  days 
came  the  hot  air  from  the  stove  was  not  agree¬ 
able,  and,  of  course,  we  must  return  to  the  din¬ 
ing  room. 

Meanwhile  I  had  regained  my  health  and 
also  learned  from  my  next  door  ueighbor' 
something  that  I  now  put  in  practice.  I  had 
noticed  all  winter  when  her  diuing  table  was 
put  back  as  it  chanced,  near  the  window,  that 
there  were  certain  articles  neatly  covered  with 
a  white  cloth.  Later  I  found  that  beneath 
the  snowy  covering  were  salt  sets,  castor,  cut¬ 
lery,  spoons,  napkins  and  rings,  toothpicks;  in 
fact, all  the  articles  that  were  needed  at  every 
meal,  were  left  there  for  a  week  or  until  a 
change  of  table  lineu  was  necessary.  A  crumb 
pan  aud  brush  were  hanging  in  appropriate 
cases  close  at  hand  to  be  used  after  each  meal. 
Now  I  follow  the  pattern  and  add  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  dishes  I  am  certain  to  need,  as  they 
are  washed  and  put  into  the  drainer  instead  of 
taking  them  to  the  pantry,  to  be  brought  out 
in  two  or  three  hours.  This  saves  me  “a 
world”  of  weary  steps.  I  have  written  this 
hoping  some  of  the  Rural  working  women 
will  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 

My  next-door  neighbor  is  “quite  a  hand”  to 
test,  iu  a  careful  maimer,  some  of  the  many 
recipes  we  find  in  various  papers.  I  will  scud 
some  to  the  Rural  sisters.  She  has  recently 
tried  aud  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  her 
cookery  scrap-book 

fruit  pudding  no.  1. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  or  sugar,  one  cup  of 
sour  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  three 
cups  of  flour,  one  cup  each  of  currants  and 
raisins,  oue  half  cup  of  butter;  cloves,  cinna¬ 
mon  aud  nutmeg  to  taste.  Steam  three  horn's. 
This  will  keep  for  several  days  in  a  cool  place, 
and  re-steamed  is  as  good  as  new. 

FRUIT  PUDDING  NO.  2. 

Three  teaeupfuls  of  good  butter-milk,  one 
egg,  a  pinch  of  salt,  u  teaspoon  ful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  cold  water,  thicken  with  one- 
third  corn  meal  and  two  thirds  flour,  to  a  stiff 
batter,  add  one  cup  of  "fat”  raisins  that  have 
been  rolled  iu  flour,  pour  into  a  buttered 
basin  or  cake  ]>an  with  a  tube  in  it,  and  steam 
one  hour.  Do  uot  allow  it  to  stop  boiliug  or 
lift  the  cover  to  see  how  it  is  behaving.  Trust 
it.  To  be  served  hot,  with  sweetened  cream. 
If  any  remains,  it  con  be  kept  in  a  cool  place 
for  several  days  and  then  re-steamed.  It  is  a 
good  dish  to  be  depended  upon  in  au  emer¬ 
gency.  Mrs.  H.  has  a  small  family,  aud  one 
pudding  answered  for  dessert  three  different 
days.  She  thinks  such  puddings  are  less  work 
aud  better  than  making  a  pie  every  day. 

MRS.  H.’S  LEMON  PIE. 

One  grated  lemon,  takiug  care  to  remove 
every  seed,  one  egg  well  beaten  and  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  au  egg,  oue  cup  of  sugar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  corn-starch  moistened 
with  a  little  cold  water,  then  add  a  teacupful 
of  boiliug  water  aud  let  it  cook  till  it  is  clear, 
then  stir  in  with  the  other  iugredieuts ;  line 
the  pie-dish  with  a  rich  paste,  put  in  the  filling 
aud  cover — same  as  apple  pie.  Bake  in  a  mo¬ 
derately  hot  oven.  may-  maple. 


MARY  O.’S  GINGERBREAD. 

Three  cups  of  flour,  beat  together  one  eup 
of  butter, ’.one  cup  of  sugar,  add  one  cup  of 
molasses  aud  one  cup  of  sour  cream  with  a 


little  of  the  flour.  Take  four  eggs,  and  beat 
the  whites  and  yelks  separately ;  put  in  the 
yelks,  adding  more  flour,  then  one  saltspoon 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  one  tablespoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  one  of  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  and  one  of  soda.  Lastly  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  the  remainder  of  the  flour. 

MRS.  B.’S  COCOANUT  CAKE. 

Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  one- 
half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of  ten  eggs, 
one-hali  teaspoon  of  soil  a  arid  one  of  cream- 
of-tartar  sifted  iu  the  flour.  Flavor  to  the 
taste.  Use  four  cups  of  flour.  Icing  between 
the  layers:  whites  of  four  eggs,  one-half 
paper  of  cocoanut,  and  sugar  to  make  it  hard. 
Spread  this  between  the  layers,  and  ice  the 
top. 

MRS.  T.’S  COCOANUT  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  six  eggs,  three-fourths  pound  of  flour,  one 
large  or  two  small  cocoauuts  grated  Stir  to 
a  cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  yelks 
well  beaten,  then  the  whites,  then  the  fl  our 
aud  mix  well.  When  ready  for  the  oven  stir 
in  the  cocoanut.  Bake  in  two  loaves. 

AUNT  MINA’S  WRITE  CAKE. 

Two-thirds  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar,  one- 
half  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of  five  eggs  stirred 
in,  one  at  a  time:  flavor  with  vanilla.  Then 
beat  in  three  cups  of  flour. 

LEMON  PIE. 

For  two  pies,  take  three  lemons,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  of  water,  three 
eggs,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  or  corn 
starch.  aunt  rachel. 

A  GOOD  SUBSTITUTE. 

I  conjured  up  a  new  dish  the  other  day.  I 
wanted  some  maccaroni  for  breakfast,  but 
bad  none  in  the  house,  so  washed  a  cup  of  i  ice, 
put  into  a  dish  of  boiling  salted  water,  and  let 
it  boil  till  nearly  done;  then  drain  off  the 
water,  put  the  rice  in  a  pudding  dish;  stir 
in  a  little  butter;  sprinkle  over  it  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cheese,  then  just  cover 
it  with  hot  milk,  and  bake  it  about  twenty 
minutes.  It  was  good  aud  we  liked  it  about  as 
well  as  maccaroni.  aunt  em. 


4tli.occllancou.sJ  jgulmti.sintv 


The  Great  Popularity 

Of  Ayer’s  Pills  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  have  fouud  them 
the  very  best  remedy  that  could  he 
procured  for  Biliousness,  Coustipation, 
Headache,  aud  various  other  complaints 
of  the 

Stomach  and  Bowels. 

“  For  Sick  Headache,  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach,  Ayer’s 
Fills  are  tho  most  reliable  remedy.”  — 
S.  C.  Bradburn,  Worthington,  Mass. 

“  Half  a  box  of  Ayer’s  Pills  restored 
my  appetite.”—  C.  6.  Clark,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

“  Four  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me 
of  Liver  Complaint.” — E.  L.  Fulton, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


WANTED.— AGENTS  io  sell  a  flrst-elass  and  rap¬ 
idly  selling  Invention.  We  ean  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M’F’G  CO  ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 


COCOA 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 


The  Rost  Cure  for  Coughs  Weak  Lungs,  Astluna,  Indi¬ 
gestion.  Inward  tains- Exhaustion.  Combining  thomost 
valuable  lueOii-Ine-'  wilhJimaitw Ginger,  ;1  ■  xei  isaCTiriv- 

Weak  I.ungs.  Rheumatism,  Female  Weakness,  and  t-m 
distressing  ills  of  the  Stomach,  Liwr,  kidneys  anil 
Bowels  are  drugging  thousands  to  the  gra\  e  w  ho  would 
recover  (In  n  health  by  the  timely  use  of  I'AUim’S 
CiiM.KH  Toxic.  It  is  new  lire  and  si  ien_ili  to  tin  ug.  il. 
60c.  at  Druggists.  ItlscoX  A  Co.,  M3  WtLuuu Street,  N.Y. 


C  to  its  a  day.  Sample's  worth  #l.5Q.*FREE. 
IDO  Lines  uor  under  t.ue  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  tteiu  Holder  <’o.,  HoUy,Mieh, 


lOOO 


F.LF.GAN1’  LAltGld 
T  LI  It  Iv  I  y*  1 1  HUGH 


Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  au  iigeney  In  territory  where 
we  have  uo  agent.  Send  lor  full  pari  leu  tars. 

SUKtt  WOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


■»  Type  W riting 

CoUvtfV  paxupti* 

lets  v»  ilti  Ail! 
Hit  srH  'u.wli- 

iq£  UxsoriM  in  either  art,  1  0  t#U.  .  both  art#.  *20  <?U. 
No  statu)**  a«<**pt«d.  Solid  irtlYcr  or  postal  note. 
Those  lo&soa*  aro  cotttrdeto.  and  th«  samv  from 
which  stiuiifita  ar*  taught  llavou'5  Colley***  ami  which 
enable  us  c*»  ht  t  r  Ste.ri  limn!  ami  Typo  Writing 

office  posit imt-j  in  Thri't*  Mouth**  nun*  rin*  l»  are 
<.>lolv  the  work  of  Mr.  Curi-n*  Haven*  cau  bo  Warned  ut  home 
hy  a  child  aud  cannot  be  obtained  nxnepl  Oha  of  Haven*! 
Colleges.  The  Christian  Ohsrrocr.  Haitwnore,  Mil.,  say 8 
“They  are  a  great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  aA*<|ui*ition  of  Short-Hand  comparatively  easy.”  Address 
either  of  Haven's  College*  *  Non  York  N.  Y  :  Philadelphia, 
Va.  Chicago,  111. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  San  kranciaco,  Cah 
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Saturday,  June  11,  18S7. 


A  special  from  Mount  Vernon,  la.,  says: 
Rev.  Oran vi lie  Moody,  the  famous  Ohio  chap¬ 
lain,  known  as  the  “Figbtiug  Parson,”  died  on 
Sunday  from  injuries  received  in  a  runaway 

accident;  aged  76  .  After  the  close  of 

the  National  Drill  last  week,  the  eatererof  the 


Grounds  eutered  suit  against  the  Drill  Com¬ 
mittee  for  ?1 3,000,  the  difference  between  the 


profit  for  (5,000  meals  a  day,  which  were  guar¬ 
anteed  him,  and  that  from  1,600.  which  he 
actually  furnished . Iu  the  Judicial  elec¬ 

tions  at  Chicago  last  Monday,  just  one  ward 
declared  in  favor  of  Boodle  and  Anarchy.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  sixth  ward,  the  vote  throughout 
the  county  averaged  three  to  one  against  the 

twin  evils . Yellow  fever  is  spreading 

steadily  at  Kev  West,  and  the  rest  of  Florida 
is  urging  the  General  Government,  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  suppress  or  restrict  it.  No  law  to  au¬ 
thorize  such  action,  as  it.  is  a  matter  within 
State  jurisdiction.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  authorized  the  employment  of 
six  nurses  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  U.  S.  Bar¬ 
racks  Hospital,  Key  West,  and  four  guards 
to  protect,  the  property  of  persons  removed 

to  the  hospital  . 

—  Th  total  values  of  farm  products  and  ani¬ 
mals  exported  to  Great  Britain  from  Canada 
during  the  year  1886  amounted  to  $22,548, i$9L 
Of  the  same  articles  to  the  United  States, 
Canada  exported  *15.495,763.  The  total  ex¬ 
ports  were  *41,540,804  to  Great  Britain  and 
$33,747,871  to  the  United  States. .  It  is 

estimated  that,  the  recent  forest  fires  in  the 


Northern  Peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
have  caused  a  total  loss  of  $7,000,000.  Eight 

lives  arc  known  to  have  been  lost. . The 

Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  says  that 
no  veto  from  the  Dominion  Government  can 
touch  for  13  months  to  come  the  railroad  char¬ 
ter  recently  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Manitoba,  and  that  the  proposed  road  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  boundary  will  be  completed 

before  the  expiration  of  that  period . 

Dan  Rice,  the  veteran  circus  rnau.  was  mar¬ 
ried.  Tuesday,  at  Schulenberg,  Texas,  to  Mrs. 
M.  C.  Robinson,  a  wealthy  widow  and  owner 
of  one  of  the  finest,  cattle  ranches  in  Lavaca 
County  iu  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of 

the  widow's  married  children, .  It  is 

now  positively  stated  that  only  one  point  re¬ 
mains  unsettled  iti  the  “Fishery  Troubles.” 
Secretary  Bayard  insists  that  American  fish¬ 
ing  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  touch  at 
Canadian  ports  with  the  privileges  of  shipping 
crews  and  purchasing  bait  ,  utid  indeed  for  any 
other  purpose,  except  to  fish  within  the  three- 
mile  limit.  Lord  Salisbury  has  conceded  the 
right  to  put  in  tor  wood,  water,  and  sup  plies. 
Hitherto  American  fishermen  have  met  with 

very  good  treatment  this  year . It  is 

sefrii-ofliciallv  stated  that  in  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service  there  are  106  men  from 
the  Southern  States  and  333  from  the  North¬ 
ern  :  of  the  more  important  positions,  T!>  are 
held  by  Southerners  and  146  by  Northerners; 
and  of  the  $10,000  Salaries  or  larger  abroad, 
seven  are  drawn  by  Northern  men  and  six  by 
Southern,  of  whom  onlv  three  were  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  service.  Of  the  100  appointees  from 

the  South,  57  were  in  the  rebel  army . 

..Eight  new  roads  running  into  Atlanta,  Ga., 
will  be  completed  in  18  months.  The  place  is 

high  among  the  “boomers.” . Most  of 

the  large  cities  seem  bent  on  having  an  old- 
fashioned  Fourth  of  July,  with  lots  of  fire¬ 
works,  small  boys'  fun.  and  accidents  gener¬ 
ally . Mr.  W.  W.  Corcorau,  the  Wash¬ 

ington  millionaire,  has  had  a  “first  warning” 

in  a  slight  paralytic  stroke . The  late 

Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a  la  w  taxing 
the  great  corporations  of  the  State  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year;  but  it  failed 
to  become  a  law,  as  it  was  not  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate — was  never  taken  to 
him.  Honest  men  are  urging  Gov,  Beaver  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
the  bill  again :  cpSft  only  $30,000.  Most  ol  the 
legislators  say  they  will  ask  for  no  pay.  Won¬ 
derful  how  many  blunders  are  constantly 
made  in  all  the  Legislatures  when  wealthy 
individuals  and  corporations  are  the  gainers! 

_ Cardinal  Gibbons  arrived  in  Baltimore 

Tuesday  afternoon  and  was  tendered  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception.  He  will  call  a  council 
of  the  11  Archbishops  of  the  American  hier¬ 
archy  at  Baltimore  during  the  .summer,  to 
take  decisive  steps  towards  enforcing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  the 

labor  issues . More  than  600  bears  were 

killed  iu  Maine  last  year . The  earnings 

of  Bing  Bing  prison  for  May  were  $7,505.79, 
expenditures,  $13,665.67;  leaving  a  deficiency 
for  the  month  of  $6,159.83 . It  is  under¬ 

stood  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  floats  new 
Quebec  lpau  of  $3,500,000  in  France,  it  being 
considered  that  more  favorable  terms  can  be 
obtained  there  than  in  England  -  .  An¬ 
other  revenue  cutter  has  been  dispatched  to 
maintain  the  seal  fishing  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  Alaska  waters.  But  those  two  cap¬ 
tured  sealers  have  been  released,  after  their 
captains  bad  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law, 
expressed  sorrow  for  what  they  had  done,  and 
promised  to  do  so  uo  more.  Canada  still 
claims  indemnity,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  get 
any  except,  perhaps,  by  way  of  settlement 
for  American  claims  for  Canadian  seizures  on 

the  Atlantic . French  convicts  at.  New 

Caledonia,  South  Pacific  Ocean,  are  being 
liberated  with  the  understanding  that,  they 
must  not.  settle  in  any  English  or  French 
colony,  aud  ns  a  consequence  they  arc  sail 
ing  for  San  Francisco,  the  local  Parliament 
now  having  a  proposition  before  it  to  vote 
$5,000  to  assist  their  passage.  Our  Treasury 
Department  has  instructed  the  Pacific  Const 
authorities  to  be  vigilant,  in  preventing  their 

landing . Secretary  Fairchild  has  issued 

directions  to  the  commanders  of  revenue  cut¬ 
ters  to  cruise  upon  the  outer  lines  of  their 
grounds  aud  to  exercise  special  vigilance*  in 


speaking  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign 
ports  or  from  infected  ports  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  keep  out  all  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  by  establishing  quarantines  at  all  points 

of  danger  . Hon.  William  Blake,  leader 

of  the  Opposition  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
is  very  ill.  Ho  is  threatened  with  an  attack 

of  paralysis . The  Board  of  Trade  and 

Transportation  of  this  city  charges  that  the 
trunk  Hues  heretofore  known  as  the  pooled 
lines,  have  adopted  a  new  classification  of 
freight,  which  perpetuates,  under  the  guise  of 
classification,  the  unjust  discrimination  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  large  shippers,  which  was  formerly 
perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  rebates  and 

drawbacks  . According  to  one  account, 

17  Apaches,  according  to  another,  30,  have 
left  the  reservation  iu  Arizona  and  gone  on  a 
raid.  Captain  Lawton,  with  a  company  of 
cavalry,  is  hot  ou  their  trail.  Several  mur¬ 
ders  reported  . The  proposition  for 

a  general  jail  delivery,  in  honor  of  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee,  has  been  shelved  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  . The  Aueient  and  Honor¬ 

able  Artillery  Company  of  Boston  observed 
the  249th  anniversary  of  its  organization  last 

Monday . The  Cunard  steamer  Cephalo- 

nia.  wliose  management  was  fined  31,000  for 
landing  an  insane  woman  at  Bostou,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  clear  and  sail  Wednesday,  upon  de¬ 
positing  #1,000  with  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port. 
The  company  will  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  the  fine.  All  these  foreign  steamship 
companies  appear  to  look  with  much  contempt 
on  all  American  regulations  which  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  doing  as  (hey  please . 

...  .The  thermometer  has  been  up  to  97  in  the 
shade  iu  San  Francisco.  This  temperature  is 
accompanied  bv  a  northerly  breeze,  and  sci¬ 
entists  are  asked  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
Pacific  coast  should  be  visited  every  season  by 

a  hot  north  wind . The  buffets  of  the 

sleeping  and  drawing-room  cars  in  Ohio  will 

he  taxed  under  the  Dowt  liquor  law' . 

The  New  York  Prohibitory  party’s  State  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  August  25-6, 

opening  with  a  prayer-meeting . 

_ All  who  have  “trade  dollars”  to  redeem 

must  do  so  before  Sept.  3,  as  that  date  is  the 
limit  fixed  for  redemption.  About  #7,000,600 
have  already  beeu  redeemed,  and  thev  are 
dow  coming  iu  at  the  rate  of  about  $8,090  a 

day . Explorers  Itnve  discovered  a 

remarably  lively  volcano  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
•  Mountains, not  far  from  Tucson,  Arizona.  The 
party  could  not.  approach  w  ithin  four  miles  of 
the  mountain  by  reason  of  the  streams  oflava 
and  boiling  water  which  coursed  iu  volumes 
down  the  declivity,  filling  the  valleys  to  au 
immense  depth.  Boulders  of  many  tons 
weight  were  continually  hurled  from  the  cra¬ 
ter.  with  explosions  like  thunder.  The  town 
of  Bavispe,  Sonora,  is  wiped  out.  The  earth 
for  miles  around  is  seamed  with  yawning  fis¬ 
sures, aud  all  the  roads  on  the  lower  plains  are 
impassable. .  .The  bill  to  submit  a  Prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  to  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  House  Wednesday  by  a  vote  of 
139  for  and  74  against — not.  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.  There  were  three  pairs.  Of  the  142 
members  recorded  in  favor.  126  were  Republi¬ 
cans,  13  Democrats,  one  Independent  Republi¬ 
can,  oue  Independent  Democrat,  mid  one  In¬ 
dependent.  Of  the  74  recorded  against  it.  17 
were  Republicans,  58  Democrats,  and  two  In¬ 
dependent .Democrats  . Bob  Meadows, 

an  old  citizen  of  Christian  County,  Mo.,  was 
shot  to  death  from  an  ambush  by  two  men, 
Tuesday.  He  had  been  a  witness  against  some 
notorious  law-breakers — the  43d  murder  in 

this  thinly-settled  county  since  the  war . 

W.  H.  Greeu,  the  only  colored  man  in  the 
Signal  Service,  has  been  dismissed  for  ineili- 
cience  and  gambling  ....The  bucket  shop 
bill  before  the  Illinois  Legislature,  having  re¬ 
cently  beeu  passed,  has  been  signed  by  the 
Governor,  and  the  music  will  begin  on  July 

1 .  In  the  opinion  of  the  Illinois  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  prison  labor  lies  in  the  banishment  of 
machinery  from  the  prison  workshops.  Con¬ 
victs  ought  to  lie  employed  umier  State 
authorities  only. exclusively  on  laborperformed 
byhand..  ..  The  work  on  the  Welland  Canal 
has  reached  such  a  state  of  completion  as  to 
allow  boats  with  a  12-foot  draft  of  water  to 
pass  through.  Entire  work  to  be  completed 

iu  August . Colorado  now  ranks  as  the 

largest  producer  of  precious  metals  iu  the 
United  States,  the  total  value  of  its  yield  of 
gold  and  silver  during  1886  being  $30,000,000. 
Montana  conies  next  with  a  total  of  $17,000.- 
000,  and  California  third  with  a  total  of 
$16, 000,000.  The  productions  of  Nevada  and 
New  Mexico  show  a  decrease,  while  little 
change  is  shown  iu  Mm  production  in  other 
States.  Texas  for  the  first  time  is  this  year 
added  to  the  list  of  producing  States,  with  a 

production  of  $300,000  worth  of  silver . . 

The  new  Texas  liquor  law  which  goes  into 
effect  July  1,  prohibits  pool  and  billiard  tables 
in  saloons  ..... ..Thu  blast  furnaces  aud  steel 

mills  of  the  South  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  have 
closed  down  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  supply  of  coke,  and  1,300  of  the  3,100  men 
employed  were  thrown  out  of  employment  iu 

consequence. . State  Dairy  Commissioner 

Newton  has  notified  the  druggists  of  Northern 
New  Jersey  that  ho  will  strictly  enforce  the 
State  law  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of 
drugs.  He  asks  all  druggists  to  forward  sam¬ 
ples  of  drugs  which  they  believe  are  not  of  full 

strength  and  good  quality  . In  the 

Illinois  House  yesterday  ul'tcrnoon  a  Senate 
bill  was  passed  providing  that  no  person  iu 
that  State  shall  Rell  or  furnish  tobacco  in  any 
form  to  any  minor  under  L6  years  of  age,  un¬ 
less  on  written  order  from  parents  or  guardi¬ 
ans.  ...  . Of  the  $400,600  appropriated  by 

the  last  Congress  to  provide  arms  and  equip¬ 
ments  for  the  militia,  Now  York  State  will 

receive  $33,179  and  New  Jersey  $8,204, . 

. The  Postmaster  General  yesterday  issued 

an  order  to  the  Postmaster  at"  Chicago  to  de- 
liverno  more  registered  letters  to  the  Chicago 
Farm  J  ourual  and  to  cash  uo  more  money  orders 
for  it.  This  action  is  based  upon  evidence 
submitted  to  him  which  convinces  hint  that 
the  publication  has  no  genuine  subscription 
list,  and  is  not  legitimately  a  newspaper.  For 
over  a  year  this  catchpenny  fraud  of  swindler 
Gardner  has  been  repeatedly  denounced  bv 
the  Eye-Opener . Ex-Sec.  Chandler's 


nomination  for  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
wras  made  by  an  overwhelming  majority  at  the 
first  vote  in  the  Republican  caucus  Thursday. 
Tt  was  then  made  unanimous — equivalent  to 
an  election,  as  there  is  a  strong  Republican 
majority  in  the  Legislature,  and  no  fear  of  a 

Republican  bolt.  . The  Mavor  end  several 

other  officials  of  San  Antonio.  Texas,  were  ar¬ 
rested  yesterday  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  break  up  a  prohibitory  meeting  ....  The 
last  day  of  the  fourth  week  of  Jake  Sharp’s 
trial  ended  yesterday;  1,700  talesmen  have 
been  examined,  yet  there  are  onlv  10  men  in 
the  jury-box — one  less  than  at  this  time  a 
week  ago.  Immense  efforts  are  being  made 
by  both  sides:  for  if  Sharp,  the  arch-briber, 
is  convicted,  all  the  other  bribe-givers  and 
takers  are  pretty  sure  to  bo;  whereas,  if  he 
gets  off,  most  of  the  others  are  likely  to  do  so. 

. A  great  fire  broke  out  at  two  o’clock  this 

morning  at  the  immense  sugar  refinery  of 
Havemver  Brothers,  Long  Island  City,  across 
the  East  River.  Extent  of  damage  still  un¬ 
known,  but  must  bo  very  high.  Fire  now  well 
under  control.  Pratt’s  large  oil  refinery  in 
danger.  Many  labor  troubles,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  at  the  sugar  works  of  late.  This  is  the 
third  time  they  have  been  on  fire  within  n 
rear.  Most  likely  all  the  fires  ha  ve  been  of 

incendiary  origin . . . 

The  actual  sales  of  cotton  in  New  York  in 
1886,  were  318.607  bales,  while  in  futures  the 
business  aggregated  28,079,800  bales.  That  is 
to  say,  a  trifle  less  than  one  ninetieth  of  all 
the  transactions  in  cotton  were  genuine,  the 

remaining  being  bogus . The  Railway 

Age  reports  the  amount  of  new  railroad 
track,  main  line,  laid  in  the  United  States 
from  Jnuuary  1  to  June  I.  1887,  to  be  2.851 
miles,  au  addition  of  787  miles  since  last 
month’s  report.  ThiR  total  has  never  before 
been  equaled  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with 

the  single  exception  of  the  year  1882 . .‘ 

. .  The  New  York  Star’s  efforts  to  add  $125,000 
to  the  fund  for  the  Grant  Monument  yielded 

about  $600  after  the  first  week’s  dinging . 

Whole,  amount  col  Ire  ted  for  the  McClellan 
Monument  is  $5,000;  somewhat  more  than 

was  at  first  expected.  .  The 

funeral  of  Ex -Vice-President  William  A. 
Wheeler  took  place  front  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Malone.  Tuesday.  Many  distin¬ 
guished  people  were  present,  including  Ex- 
President  Hayes  ....  -  Three  of  the  largest 
payments  on  account  of  arrears  for  pensions 
on  record  were  made  last  week.  Francis  Pat¬ 
terson,  of  the  154th  New  York  Infantry,  who 
is  totally  blind,  receives  $18,337;  Walter  S. 
Stephens,  of  the  Slst  Ohio  Infantr  y,  $12,840; 
and  David  Dingmau,  of  the  34th  Iowa  infan¬ 
try,  $11,431.  Patterson’s  claim  has  been  pend¬ 
ing  for  many  years  and  lias  twice  been  reject¬ 
ed . A  monster  “World"  balloon,  124  feet 

high,  with  a  car  weighing  700  pounds,  will 
start  from  8t.  T<ouis  Monday,  weather  per¬ 
mitting,  to  try  to  get  to  New  York.  Four 

passengers  expect  to  be  up  48  hours  or  so _ 

- Missouri  liquor-dealers  are  to  be  expelled 

from  the  Masonic  fraternity  . Numerous 

cloud-bursts  and  waterspouts  have  ea  used  im¬ 
mense  damage  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Great  destruction  in 
several  parts  of  Pa.,  by  disastrous  floods. 

. Although  some  of  the  leading  Episcopal 

clergymen  of  New  York  are  opposed  to  the 
project  for  a  $10,000,000  cathedral  in  the  city, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  will  interfere  with  the 
missionary  work  of  the  denomination  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  moneys  which  would  otherwise  bo 
devoted  to  that  object,  yet  over  $-150,000  were 
subscribed  the  first  week  after  Bishop  Potter’s 

appeal . The  Dominion  Senate  has 

passed  a  bill  declaring  divorces  obtained  in 
the  United  States  to  be  invalid  in  Canada... . 
A  London  special  says  Lord  Lansdowne  will 
bo  made  a  duke  in  connection  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Jubilee  honors. .  . . Col. 

James  B.  Aud  re  ws,  of  Allegheny,  is  likely  to 
1h»  chosen  engineer  of  the  Tehuantepec  Ship 
Railway,  to  .succeed  the  late  Capt.  Eads,  by 
the  capitalists  who  are  working  the  enterprise. 
Thirty  wealthy  Pittshurgera  have  $15,000,000 
in  the  work.  Andrews  and  Eads  married 
sisters,  and  the  former  has  always  been  closely 
associated  with  the  latter  in  all  his  great  en¬ 
terprises. ...  A  grand  open-air  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  Editor  O’ Brian  was  gotten  up 
by  the  United  Labor  Party  iu  this  city  for 
Saturday  night;  75,000  men  were  to  parade 
the  streets  aud  numerous  sympathetic  ad¬ 
dresses  ware  to  be  delivered  from  four  stands 
in  Union  Square.  A  deputation  bad  traveled 
to  Boston  t.o  tender  O'Brian  t  he  grand  ovation, 
and  he  had  consented  to  be  present.  The 
committee  iu  churge  merely  wished  to  grind 
their  own  little  party  axe,  by  inserting  in  the 
resolutions  one  supporting  George's  land  doc¬ 
trines  and  another  in  favor  of  Me  Glynn’s  con¬ 
tumacy  against  the  Pope.  Then  for  chairman 
they  secured  an  agitator  named  McMuckin, 
wtio  lately  presided  at  a  lecture  by  Tynan 
charged  with  having  been  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  who  murdered  Cavendish  and  Burke  in 
Plucnjx  Park,  Dublin.  Ou  learning  these 
facta,  O’Brien  refused  to  lie  present, as  conmv- 
fcian  with  a  meeting  presided  over  by  such  a 
chairman  must  inevitably  injure,  in  English 
eyes,  the  cause  he  was  advocating.  As  a 
Catholic  he  objected  to  the  anti-papal  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  as  lieiiever  in  the  rights  of  others  lie 
was  opposed  to  George’s  vagaries ;  while  as  a 
sensible  man  he  declined  to  mix  the  struggle 
for  Irish  Homo  Rule  with  the  squubles  of 
American  parties,  as  he  sought  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  all.  Instead  of  praise,  he  received 
much  abuse  from  McGlynn,  George,  etc. ;  but 
the  general  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  approve  his  course.  He  left  for  Ireland  last 
Wednesday . 

. .  Wednesday  last  James  G.  Bluiue,  wife  and 
dunghter  left  this  port  for  a  lengthy  trip  to 

Europe . To-day  16  families  of  Irish 

immigrants  whoso  passage  was  paid  by  the 
poor-law  authorities  to  get  rid  of  them,  are  to 
be  sent  back  by  the  Itnmigrnut  Commission- 
era.  No  known  “assisted”  immigrants  will  be 
admitted  in  future.  The  vessels  that  brought 
them  will  have  to  take  them  back  free  ...... 

. , .  .The  President  and  wife  rode  38  miles  in  a 
luiekboard  wagon  out  of  the  Adirondack^  to  a 
railroad  station  Wednesday  on  their  wav  back 
to  Washington,  at  the  close  of  their  holiday, 
and  next  day  they  breakfasted  with  Governor 
Hill,  at  Albany.  All  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits . W.  H.  Rogers  &  Co.,  are  about 


to  start  a  Russian  iron  mill  at  Freeport.  Pa. 
— the  first  of  the  kind  ever  built  outside  Sibe¬ 
ria.  “Russia  iron”  is  ahsolutelv  impervious 
to  rust,  and  the  secret  of  making  it  has  always 
been  jealously  guarded  by  Russia,  those  who 
have  known  ii  being  never  allowed  to  leave 
Siberia.  During  a  long  residence  among 
the  Siberian  ironworkers  Rogers  learnt 
the  secret,  and  is  now  about  to  utilize  It  ... 


He  Would  Not  Pnv  n  Cent  for  ii. 

A  gentleman  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  with  gout 
for  thirty  years,  was  recommended  by  a 
friend  to  try  the  Compound  Oxvgeu,  but  he 
had  so  little  faith  iu  it  that  he  “would  not  pay 
a  cent  for  it.”  This  friend  then  sent  for  a 
Treatment  and  he  consented  to  try  it.  At  that 
time  ho  wassuffeiiug  with  intense  pain  in  knees 
nud  feet;  the  latter  much  swollen ;  was  greatly 
emaciated  and  had  been  prostrated  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  A  few  weeks  since  this  friend  visit¬ 
ed  him,  aud  then  wrote  as  follows: 

“Col* tr MBITS,  ALA.,  June  15,  1886. 

“  T  have  just  returned  from  visiting  Mr. 
Ward,  and  was  highly  pleased  to  find  him 
greativ  improved.  He  and  his  wife  are  in 
high  spirits.  He  has  had  a  terrible  time  for 
months;  feet,  hands,  ankles,  and  knees  had 
been  terribly  swollen.  Formonthsand  months 
be  had  not  been  able  to  have  a  part  of  a  night’s 
sound  sleep.  After  commencing  the  Home 
Treatment  lie  had  one  of  his  worst  spells  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  had  given  up  all  hope 
even  of  the  Compound  Oxygen.  But  he  stuck 
to  it.  The  first  of  last  week  he  got  one  night’s 
good,  refreshing  sleep.  When  he  awoke  the 
next  moruing  he  said  to  his  wife,  ‘  I  have  bad 
a  good  night’s  sleep  for  the  first  time  iu  months. 
But  this  is  only  temporary.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  sleep  any  to-night.  ’  But  he  did. and 
every  night  since  he  lias  slept  well.  He  told 
me,  on  Suuday,  that  his  bauds  were  in  their 
natural  shape  now,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months,  and  that  he  believed  the  swelling  in 
the  knees  and  ankles  would  now  subside,  as 
they  were  itching  a  great  deal.” 

Iuthe  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen  can  be 
found  a  full  history  of  the  remedy,  and  a  large 
list  of  many  more  such  interesting  cases,  which 
will  be  sent  free  by  addressing  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  June  11,  1887, 
The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion  has  asked  the  Governor  to  issue  a  quar¬ 
antine  proclamation  against.  Colorado  and  all 
shipments  of  horses  and  cattle  from  that  State 
through  Nebraska.  Some  time  ago  Colorado 
ordered  a  quarantine  agaiust  Nebraska  with¬ 
out  assigning  any  reason,  and  t  he  action  of  the 
Nebraska  Commission  is  to  bring  the  Colorado 
authorities  to  a  seuse  of  thp  injustice  they 

have  inflicted  - A  terrible  plague  of 

locusts  has  visited  the  central  provinces  of 
Spain.  The  insects  are  so  thick  that  gangs  of 
men  have  been  sent  to  clear  the  railway  lines. 

The  crops  are  fearfully  ravaged . . . . 

.  .Fines ranging  from  $'!0  to  $250  were  inflicted 
here  during  the  week  on  half  a  dozen  grocers 
and  restaurant,  keepers  fur  palming  off  on 
their  customers  oleomargarine  for  butter.  -  . 

_ What’s  become  of  the  Cattle  Trust?  Is  it 

working  in  secret,  after  the  fashion  of  other 
Trusts?  One  sees  little  about  it.  now  in  the 
public  press,  which  never  treated  it  en¬ 
thusiastically . G.  P.  Bailey,  the  Cali¬ 

fornia  Angora  goat  raiser,  has  sheared  23.000 

pounds  of  molmir  this  year .  The  Wool 

Journal  thinks  that  probably  t  wo-thirds  of  all 
the  medium  unwashed  wool  of  Wisconsin  is 
already  sold,  at  four  cents  per  pound  above 

last  year’s  prices, . Sales  of  slirep  were 

unprecedentedly  heavy  in  May  Sales  at  Chi 
cago  were  .50  per  cent,  more  than  in  May, 
1886,  aud  other  markets  shared,  more  or  less, 
in  the  “boom;”  still,  for  the  last  few  weeks 
Chicago  prices  have  been  the  highest  in  the 

country.  Is  the  “run”  petering  out  ? . 

Chicago  received  6  37$  head  of  calves  in  May, 
against  5.344  head  for  Way.  1*86— an  increase 
of  1,034  head.  All  but.  50  were  slaughtered. .. 
. The  Royal  Agricultural  Societ  y  of  Eng¬ 
land  now  numbers 8.982  members,  a  falling  off 

301  within  tho  past  year . Governor 

Beaver  has  vetoed  a  bill  appropriating  $10,000 
for  the  relief  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  the  one  appropriating 
$5,000  to  the  Grangers’  Picnic  at  Williams’s 

Grove . Grain  freights  cast  from  Chicago 

were  advanced  Thursday,  on  a  basis  of  four 
wnts  for  corn  to  Buffalo,  which  is  the  highest 
rate  paid  on  grain  out.  of  Chicago  at  this  sea¬ 
son  iu  10  years .  The  Senate  Alien  Land 

Bill,  with  an  amendment  allowing  six  years 
for  the  winding  up  of  alien  land-ownership 
in  that. State,  was  passed  by  the  Illinois  House, 
June  1. ........  A  bill  to  compensate  the  own- 

era  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Pleuro- Pneumonia  Law  was  passed  by, 
the  Illinois  Senate  Tuesday,  as  was  also  Mie 
bill  revising  the  law’  in  relation  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  and  prevention  of  the  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  amoug  domestic  animals.  The 
House  also  passed  the  Senate  bill  turning  over 
to  the  United  States  authorities  the  work  of 
suppressing  pleuro  Pneumonia  iu  that  State.. 
....  A  strong  “oleo”  lobby  has  peranaded  the 

Mass.  Senate  to  defeat  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
coloring  of  “oloo”  as  but  ter.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  is  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
whether  “oleo”  is  healthful.  With  more  than 
oueninth  of  all  the  “oleo”  dealers  in  the 
Union  and  an  “oloo”  Legislature, shouldn’t  the 
name  “Oleo  State”  replace  t  hat  of  Bay  State? 
Wbut  are  the  “Oleo  State”  farmers  “going 

to  do  about  it?” . There’s  a  syndicate 

plan  of  transferring^,  1,000  “Oloo  Slute"  farm- 
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ers  to  New  Mexico  . Ex-Gov.  Moses 

of  N.  C.  bas  been  pardoned  out  of  the  Mass. 

State  Prison . . . 

......  The  Czar  bas  issued  a  ukase  forbidding 

Chinese  to  acquire  lands  in  Russian  towns  on 

the  Pacific  coast . Chicago  is  to  have  a 

new  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  4,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat — to  be  located  beside  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  tracks  on 
Goose  Island :  owners,  P.  D.  Armour  and  the 
R.  R.  Co.,  of  which  he  is  a  director  and  large 

stockholder . Advices  from  Delaware 

early  in  the  week  say  the  indications  for  the 
peach  crop  are  in  the  main  fox*  a  generai 
yield  ranging  from  fair  to  good.  A  summary 
of  the  reports  received  shows  la  good,  15  fair 
and  only  six  poor  . The.  bill  to  per¬ 

manently  locate  the  Illinois  State  Pair  has 
caused  a  deadlock  in  the  Senate,  after  it  bad 
passed  the  House.  There  were  29  votes  in 
favor  of  it,  and  22  against  it:  but  it  couldn’t 
be  reached  unless  it.  was  taken  up  out  of  its 
regular  order;  and  to  do  this  inquires  a  two- 

third  vote— 3*1 . 

. .  -  ..At  a  special  met  ting  of  the  Farmers1  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  County  of  Ontario,  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  a  resolution  declaring  in 
favor  of  the  removed  ol'  all  trade  restrictions 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
earned  unanimously  Monday . The  in¬ 

vestigations  into  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  blooded  cattle  at  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Farm,  begun  last  March,  have  culminat¬ 
ed  in  the  extinction  of  the  herd  of  GO  cows  and 
Pi  draft  cattle.. .. 


Crops  &  iVUvkcls. 


Saturday,  June,  11,  1887. 

The  latest  received  issue  of  the  Beerbohm’s 
Corn-Trade  List  contains  an  estimate  that  the 
Uuited  Kingdom  will  require  from  outside 
sources  an  a  verage  of  nearly  3,000, (KM)  bushels 
of  wheat  and  flour  per  week  from  date  up  till 
the  close  of  August.  The  shipments  of  wheat 
from  British  India  are  rather  free,  but  more 
than  half  of  current  shipments  are  ordered  to 
ports  on  the  continent,  of  Europe,  The  Eng¬ 
lish  wheat.  crop  is  backward,  but  the  major¬ 
ity  of  reports  of  condition  are  not  otherwise 
unfavorable. 

In  writing  for  Dornbush’s  London  List  of 
May  23,  H.  Kai  ns- Jackson,  the  great  English 
statistician,  says:  “Front  all  present  aspects 
at  home  and  abroad  the  next  cereal  year  in 
America  and  Europe  seems  likely  to  start 
upon  low  old  stocks,  relatively  low  new  stocks, 
and  with  a  general  opiu ion  in  favor  of  value 
on  a  higher  level.-' 

The  June  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  telegraphed  from  Washington  this 
morning,  indicate  a  reduction  of  nearly  two 
per  cent,  in  the  urea  of  winter  wheat.  Changes 
in  acreage  of  States  are  very  slight,  except  in 
Kansas,  where  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent,  is 
reported,  caused  by  bad  harvests  and  low 
prices.  The  spring  wheat  area  has  been  en¬ 
larged  six  per  cent,  from  increase  of  immigra¬ 
tion  and  farm-making  west,  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  districts  traversed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Most  of  the  increase  is  in 
Dakota,  which  reports;  an  increment  of  24  per 
ceut.  The  total  urea  of  wheat  is  about  37,000,- 
000  acres,  a  fraction  of  one  per  ceut.  more 
than  that  of  the  previous  crop.  In  condition 
of  winter  wheat  there  is  no  marked  change, 
the  average  being  849,  a  reduction  of  nine- 
tenths  of  oue  per  cent.  In  188G  the  June 
average  was  92  7.  Reports  of  short  straw  are 
very  numerous;  in  some  districts  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that,  the  yield  of  grain  will  be  larger 
proportionally  than  of  straw.  If  there  is  no 
increase  from  this  cause,  the  yield  must  be 
less  tbau  an  average.  The  harvest  is  in  pro 
gress  up  to  the  38th  degree  of  north  lntitude. 
Condition  of  spring  wbeut  is  good  in  Dakota 
and  Territories  westward,  hut  below  average 
records  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska.  The  general  average  for  spring 
wheat  is  87.3,  which  is  lower  than  in  recent 
years,  but  13  points  higher  than  m  1881.  At 
harvesting  last  year  the  condition  averaged 
80.  pry  weather  In  April  has  been  injurious 
to  winter  wheat.  Insects  have  committed 
greater  depredations  than  usual.  The  central 
belt  westward  from  Pennsyl van  la  and  Virginia 
has  suffered  local  dumage  from  the  Hessian 
llv,  aud  the  chinch  bug  has  wrought  injury  in 
Uliuois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

The  area  of  winter  rye  has  been  diminished 
over  six  per  cent.,  uiaiulv  by  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Kansas.  Condition  is  better  than  that, 
of  wheat  as  usual,  averaging  88. U. 

An  apparent  enlargement  of  the  barley 
uerenge  of  three  per  ceut.  is  indicated.  The 
increase  is  in  Dakota,  California,  Oregon  and 
the  Territories.  Condition  averages  87,  being 
slightly  above  that  of  wheat. 

There  is  a  continuance  of  the  extension  of 
oat  culture.  The  increase  is  four  per  ceut. 
This  crop  has  taken  a  part  of  the  urea  former¬ 
ly  in  wheat  in  Kansas,  an  advance  of  30  per 
ceut.  over  the  acreage  of  last  year.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  large  in  the  Northwest,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  enlargement  in  all  sections  or 
the  country. 

In  the  acreage  of  cotton  an  increase  of  one 
per  ceut.  is  reported.  There  appears  to  be  a 
slight  decline  in  the  Suites  ot  the  Atlantic 
coast  aud  an  increase  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  State  averages  are:  Virginia,  U0;  North 


higher  than  in  auy  Juno  since  1880,  averaging 
'.Midi,  and  has  only  been  exceeded  three  times 
since  187(1.  The  best  yield  in  that  period, 
however,  was  in  1882,  when  June  condition 
was  so,  a  figure  that  has  l wen  discounted  six 
times  since  1870.  It  is  a  good  beginning,  hut 
does  not  insure  a  good  crop.  The  State  aver¬ 
ages  are:  Virginia,  99;  North  Carolina,  99; 
South  Carolina.  98;  Georgia,  99;  Florida,  98; 
Alabama,  99;  Mississippi  99;  Louisiana,  97; 
lexas,  91;  Arkansas,  98;  Tennessee,  97.  Gen¬ 
eral  averuge,  9G.9,  There  is  generally  an  un¬ 
usually  good  “stand”  or  “plane.1*  In  Texas 
the  early  planted  did  uot  come  up  well;  late 
planting  is  better.  There  is  not  a  full  plaut  iu 


some  fields  in  Arkansas.  Clean  cultivation  is 
reported  as  a  rule,  and  a  healthy  color  and 
good  growth. 

The  report  of  the  Ontario,  Canada  Bureau 
of  Industries  for  May,  just  issued,  says:  In 
general  the  fall  wheat  crop  is  fai- from  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  promise  t  gave  of  a  good  crop  when 
the  snow  come  on  last  fall.  The  winter  was 
not  so  unfavorable  to  crops  as  the  preceding 
one.  There  has  not  been  nearly  so  large  an 
area  plowed  up  as  there  was  last  spring,  how¬ 
ever,  and  many  of  the  reports  speak  hopefully 
of  chances  for  improvement.  Throughout  the 
Province  generally  the  quantity  of  wheat  held 
by  farmers  will  barely  suffice  for  Lome  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 
Valleys  many  have  had  to  buy  flour.  In  the 
western  counties  hay  and  oats  are  rather  scarce, 
while  along  the  St.  Lawrence  the  supply  is 
abundant.  Winter  rye  i-s  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition.  Reports  of  the  fruit  prospect  are  gen 
eraliy  of  a  hopeful  character.  Oats,  peas  aud 
barley  and  a  fair  extent  of  spring  wheat  have 
been  sown,  and  at  the  date  of  the  reports 
their  general  appearance  was  satisfactory,  the 
drought,  aloue  giving  rise  to  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
easiness. 

During  the  week  spot  wheat  has  been  lose 
active  for  export,  though  the  outward  move¬ 
ment  continues  heavy.  Favoring  crop  re¬ 
ports,  heavy  deliveries  at  Chicago,  owing  to 
higher  prices,  and  a  freer  movement  to  pri¬ 
mary  markets  than  had  been  expected,  tended 
to  produce  a  reaction,  which  was  temporary. 
Options  have  been  very  irregular,  but  with 
less  activity  aud  less  excitement.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Chicago  clique  are  buying 
July  wheat.  Mess  pork  at  Chicago  is  still 
firm  at  $23,  and  lard  and  short  ribs  are  in¬ 
clined  to  move  upward.  Corn  and  oats,  es¬ 
pecially  new  crop  futures,  tend  lower.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Chicago  market  is  heavy, 
with  evidences  of  manipulation.  The  San 
Francisco  Produce  Exebauge  reports  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  a  wheat  cropequal  to  188G  in  North¬ 
ern  California,  to  but  40  per  cent,  of  last  year’s 
harvest  in  Southern  California,  aud  to  but  60 
per  cent,  of  last  year’s  outturn  iu  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

The  new  wool  clip  is  rapidly  leaving  grow¬ 
ers  hands  at  interior  points  at  prices  higher 
than  those  attainable  at  the  seaboard,  freight 
added,  according  to  Bradstreet.  The  Boston 
market  is  to  some  extent  sympathizing  with 
those  in  the  interior,  the  new  clip  being  held 
above  the  prices  offered. 

Current  quotations  for  leading  descriptions 
are  as  follows  iu  comparison  with  a  year  ago: 

.Tune  11.  'S6.  June  10,  ST. 

Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  X . 30(4310.  33e. 

Ohio  and  Penn.  XX . 31&32  33@3l 

Ohio  H  Penn.  XX  aud  above . S2@33  34(435 

Michigan  X . 27(ii>28  3l.<t32 

Fine  Ohio  delaine . St)  ,j,8"2  36-3,37 

No.  1  com  hi  lilt. . . 33SS4  87@39 

Texas  spring,  12  months . 2lki23  23A27 

The  sales  of  the  week  at  Boston  have 
amounted  to  2,I(X),00U  pounds,  against  1,994,- 
000  pounds  reported  last  week  and  2,532  000 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

The  Philadelphia  wool  market  continues 
quiet,  owing  to  small  stocks  aud  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  buyers  to  pair  the  higher  rates  asked 
in  consequence  of  the  advance  iu  the  interim. 
Receipts  are  very  light  in  comparison  with 
last  year’s  arrivals  up  to  this  time. 

The  aggregate  pork  paekiug  in  the  "West  the 

fast  week,  summarized  from  the  Cincinnati 
rice  Curreut,  has  been  230,000  hogs,  against 
220,000  for  corresponding  time  lost  year;  total 
froniMareb  1  to  date  2, 185,(MK>,agai  list  2,010, (KM) 
year  ago— an  increase  this  season  of  175,000 
hogs.  Prices  of  hogs  have  generally  been 
somewhat  advanced;  at  the  close  they  arc 
five  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than  a 
week  ago  at  Chicago,  aud  10  to  15  cents  higher 
at  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  etc. 
The  feeling  in  the  trade  seems  to  be  that  prices 
have  settled  to  as  low  a  point  as  they  are 
likely  to  for  the  present. 

- »  •  « - 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  June  11,  1837. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  Quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  os  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  ami  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . S»t  S  15-16  8  15-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  9  3-16 

Good  Ordinary.  . loyg  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary. .10  9-16  tll»i  low 

Low  Middling.. . 10  15-16  liq,  li>J 

Strict  Low  Middling... 117$  11  5-16  11  .V16 

Middling  . 11  5-16  111»  HU 

Good  Middling . 11  9-16  11*.  li-v. 

Strict  Good  Middling. ..11  13-16  12  12 

Middling  Fair—.. . B  3-16  1256  1266 

Fair . 12  13-16  13  IS 

8TA1NICD. 

Good  Ordinary, ....  8  7-16  |  Low  Middling . 10  1-1 

8trict  Good  Onl . 9>g  I  Middling  .  10  15-1 

Uav  ink  straw.—  Hay— Choice  Timothy.  85c;  No 
I.  80c;  No  2.  f.V.iiTuo;  Clover,  mixed  SviiGSc;  Clover,  15 
W55C;  Shipping,  Me.  Straw— Long  Rye,  60,.i. 65c;  short 
do,  LX^oOt';  oat,  1iK4*5c. 

Hoes.  Prime  good*  are  In  good  demand  and  arc 
Arm,  bin  piHirer  styles  are  dull  and  rather  easy. 
American  Hops  -New  York  state  new,  best,  20o:  do 
oorammi  lo  good,  15® ise,  do  KM,  best  lOcl.' Vslo  me 
dl um.  7u*l0e;  Pacific  Coast,  ISSfl,  best,  30  j>^2c:  do  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  15018c:  do  13S5,  good  to  prime.  Stadle; 
Foreign- German  crop,  lss«,  new  best,  2366  24u ;  do 
medium,  «1ka2lc;  do  common,  ttcUSe. 

VKoeTASUtS.— Potatoes. -State,  Hebron,  $2  25; 
do.  Burbank,  Ji  50,t.’  65;  N.  S.  and  N  H„  Bu'bank 
82  50;  N  S  ami  N.  B.  Prolific,  82  25;  Scotch, 
Magnum  Domini,  per  sack.  82  to  .  a  50;  Bermuda  pota¬ 
toes,  new.  gs  .V) tS«  11 0,  Florida  potaioes,  new. 

4  Ol  ,tl  70  Savannah,  new,  84i.*m4  50;  Charleston,  new, 
$1  UCj.i  Mi:  New  Orleans,  how  ,  $-1  i>.i,  Cabbages,  new, 
per  bbl,  81  Tft'isJ  00.  Unions.  Bermuda  perorate.  7'k£90e. 
do  New  Orleans,  ;ier  tibl,  82  V  «.i.2 '0;  Asparagus. per dor, 

5t)C  to  82  25;  RttU,  tier  UW  bundles,  —  ig  - ; 

Deans,  pereraie,  5 ie  to  gi  Vi.  Cucumbers,  per  crate. 
S50ci‘<;2 iX);  Peas.  Southern,  (tar  bbt  —to  do  do, 
per  hulf-bbi  crate,  -to  ;  do  Jersey,  per  bbl,  $2  UX4 
2  75;  Siiutish.  yellow,  per  crate.  24  ■  :75c,  do  white,  per 
crate,  IS...  '*  e.  Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  crate,  8>  25 ,»2:  do 
Savannah,  nor  crate,  81  Vln*2  M>;  Peas.  Loug  Island,  per 
hag,  *1  2-Val  C»),  Turnips.  Jersey,  per  lid  bush.  $ t.,t3. 

Pon.TBV.—l.mt,— Fowls,  Jersey,  state,  ami  Pennsyl 
vanla.  per  ft,  10c:  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  ;H.J„auv.  Jo, 
southern,  per  ft,  9WSli)e,-  roosters,  old,  per  it,  5(§i6e; 
turkeys,  per  ft  78,  uib.c;  ducks,  western  pet  pair.  U\4 
sue;  geese,  do.  p«  r  pair.  akvujl  15;  spring  chickens, 
large,  per  IS.  A'  cytc- do,  medium  to  good,  per  ft.  1Aj»21c; 
do,  small,  per  ft,  ITiailMe. 

Pom.TBY.—  DaiM6KD.-Turkey«.  mixed  weights,  per 
ft.  at  SsjdOoi  fowls.  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  m  ule; 
do,  Western  teed,  prime,  9tp,l'V.  old  cocks.  |n  r  lb; 
•ViprC;  Squabs.  W  illie,  per  do*.  (Ll  jt  25;  Squabs.  dark, 
perdu*.  83; ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft,  204 
24c;  do,  Loug  Island,  do,  per  ft,  20c.  chickens,  spring, 
Philadelphia,  S®sq,  fts  to  pair,  per  pound,  2tK.y2.Sc:  do, 
do,  do.  2i.428j  fts,  do,  22<a2oo;  do,  do,  Long  Island, 
scalded,  per  lb,  20iiA25c. 


Fruits.— Fresh.— Apple*,— Russel,  per  bbl.,  83t@4; 
Inferior,  per  bbl ,  82<jjj2  50;  Plums,  Georgia,  per  quart, 
Sadie;  Strawberries,  Jersey,  per  quart.  5@iic;  do, 
Southern,  do,  4<»9c:  do,  up-river,  do,  13®15c;  Peaches, 
Georgia,  per  bush,  crate.  84(44  50;  do,  do.  per  one- third 
bush,  craie,  81  25(41  50  do,  do.  Peen-to,  per  quart,  10® 
15c.  Cherries — fancy,  large,  durk,  per  lb,  i4<*lHc;  do, 
do,  White,  per  lb,  10® lie  do.  Interior,  per  lb,  4®«o. 
Watermelons  Florida,  large,  per  100,  8S0:  do.  small, 

Scr  100,  8UW20.  Gooseberries,  per  quart,  5®6c.  Ruckle- 
errles— southern,  per  quart,  i3e. 

Fruits. — Dried.— Apples — Fancy  Evaporated,  16c. 
do.  choice,  do.  at  intros  do.  prime,  15c;  do.  do. 
State.  Kltcrd .  ,va5c;  do  do  quartern,  41-,  to  do, 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  bbls,  lt<i®5^c;  do.  West¬ 
ern.  quarters,  bags,  Peaches— sun-dried, 

peeled,  10416c;  do,  do.  unjeeled,  s®5c.  Cherries— 
pitted,  6®l0e.  Raspberries— evaporated.  2Sc;  do.  sun 
dried,  21®22e.  llhickberrles— prime,  3!4@9e.  Whortle- 
betTles,«,'i<4714c.  Plums— 5®6e. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Provisions.  -Pomt.— Mess,  quoted  at 
815  for  Old;  SIC,  new;  *15(416  50  for  Family  Mrs*; 
818  2,7® 1 1  25  for  Clear  Back;  and  811  50  for  Krtra 
Prime.  Hkkv.— City  Extra  India  Meat*.  812®  15;  Extra 
Mess,  lu  barrels.  8« 50; Packet,  83<n.ii50;Piatc,8775.  bkkf 
Hams. — Quoted  at  811  30®22.  Cut  M bats.  -Pickled 


Middles.— Long  Clear  In  New  York  quoted  at  s«.:. 

nnttcctjr,  f'hir.ti.J  ..  it  _ _  _ 


retined,  quoted  ..20c;  Comment:  South  American  7.60c. 
June,  fl,9sc:  July-  fi.(d®7.DSo.|  Augn.it.  7.01®7.12C;  8ep 
tenilMT.  T.I3®7.20c;  closing,  7.20;  October,  7.17@7.27e; 
closing,  7.21c;  November,  closing,  7.15c 

Pittladelphi a. —Provisions  steady.  Beep. — City  Fam¬ 
ily.  per  bbL.  $10  50;  do  packets.  89  50;  -moked  beef, 
14®  160;  Beer  hams.  822  00.  PORK.— Mess.  K®  16  50;  do 
prime  inc.-s,  new,  81550;  do.  do.  family,  8 16  VbilT  50. 
Hams— smoked,  ; 3 '.»1*j.Lakd.— City  Relined, $7  3509  75; 
do.  Steam.  8>:  do.  Rutchers’  loose,  86  75. 

Baltimore.  Md.- Provisions  steady.  51  ess  Pork.  815 
®S1T;  Bulkmenti  Shoulders  and  Clear  RLt>  Sides, 
paekei.l,  MwaKJ^c.  Bacon -Shoulders,  Clear 

Rib  Sides,  9c;  Hams,  I2)^®Mc.  Lard— Refined  at  SJit'c. 

Clitt aoo  — Mass  Pork. -821  00  per  bbl.  Lard.— 
$6  72.(6  per  UXUbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose).  87  62K;  dry 
sailed  shoulders  (boxed),  85  70,  Short,  cleat  sides, 
(boxed).  87  93. 

St  uOUls.  — Pork —Irregular  New  Mess.  $17  (<>;  Old 
do.  814  tfl,  Larh. -Lower  at  *6  40.  Dry  Salt  Meats. 
—  Boxed  Shoulders,  #5  75:  Long  clear,  $7  62W;  clear 
ribs,  87  75;  short  clear,  ??  90.  Bacon-  Roxed  Shoulders, 
86  35;  Long  clear,  $S  SJi*;  clear  ribs.  88  37186888  50; 
shortclear.  $3  67Ji«*  7>;  Hams,  steady  :U8H  25®14, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Butter— Creamery -Western,  best,  17}^ 
®18c;  do,  prime.  t6>»®17e;  do,  good,  UtitlMftc;  State, 
extra.  Ws'alse.  State  dairy,  new— Half-tulrs,  best,  ISc; 
Half-flrklns,  tubs,  fine,  ia8l7c:  do.  do,  good.  Ilwl.iq; 
Welsh  tubs,  fine,  1516® Ihc;  do,  good.  llwlSc.  do,  fair. 
13c.  tvesurn— Imitation  creamery,  best.  14c;  do.  fine, 
13®ISHe;  Western  dairy,  fine.  l:H*®14c:  do,  fair,  rifs® 
lSo^bsst,  12Jr®13c;  do,  fine,  1 1  *4(6. 12c ,  do.  common,  9^ 

Cheese. -Factory,  best  white.  lOtSlOlic;  do,  best 
colored  Ilc;  do,  good,  9'q;®9l6e;  night  skims  medium, 
M4®6'^c;  do.  prime,  ao.  poor,  lL,«»2e;  Ohio  fac¬ 

tory,  fine,  yt(i®10o;  do.  fair,  3}^<®9e. 

Eggs,— State.  K^c;  Western,  loss  off,  1516®  16c;  Cana¬ 
dian.  at  mark,  i.vqe. 

Pint.ADELPUtA.  Pb— Butter  firm.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  16c;  Western  Cieamcry  extra,  17c;  B. 
C.  and  N  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  16®17c;  Packing  Butter, 
8®tuc.  Cheese.— Easier;  New  York  full  cream,  i(»w® 
@liKHe;  Ohio  fiats,  choice.  lOiloqc;  Peuusyt 
vanla  part  Skims,  5®7c;  do.  full  skims,  lc. 
Eggs, — Steady.  Pennsylvania  firsts,  i3e;  Ohio  and 
other  western  firsts,  17c, 

Boston,  Mass.— Better.  Unchanged.  Western  ex¬ 
tra  creamery.  Kc.  Cheese  Quiet  New  York  and 
Vermont  Extra,  lt®12iiic.  Eggs— Firm.  Choice  west¬ 
ern.  fresh,  1 7c:  Eastern  extras,  lSJtiC- 

Baltimore.  5ld.— Bettes— Higher.  Western  packed 
ll'*14c;  Creamery.  1 604211c.  Eggs— Steady,  at  17*^c. 

St.  la.ris,  Mo.— Bl  if  hr,— Steady.  Creamery,  lt®l7c; 
Dairy.  10®  tie. 

Chicago.  Ill  — Bcttkr.— Firm.  Creamery,  18W®17c; 
dairy,  13®  15c.  Eoos.— per  do*. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York,— wheat.- No.  1  Hard  atOiUe;  Ungraded 
Red.  98^®99o:  No.  3, Bed,  9546® 9554c.  No.  3  Ked.97'i 
®97>6e;  No.  1  White.  yr>«ic:  Ungraded  White.  »5®96c;  No 
2  Red  for  June.  97®9HC;  do.  tor  July,  95r®89^c-  do.  for 


State  quoted  at  bSc.  COR?i.—UograG>Ni  Mixed  at  47  W® 
4'C'-o:  Steamer,  17c;  No,  7  ».»*.•:  Dantaged.  3Sc;  No  2 
lor  June,  cm,. 1  i-'.Vfi  do.  for  July.  istaGs  16c:  do.  for 
August  4-7* a**;;  do  for  September,  4t4ie.  Oats.— 
AVhlle,  S7At  iJMc.  No.  2.  34i«34We;  do.  W  tute.  'll1-.® 
884»c:  Mixed  Western.  7&.®;»c.  White  do.  39  to  42e; 

White  state,  3*v  No.  2  for  June,  339t<*S4e;  do 

for  July.  :«Va  -®sc:  do  for  August.  314s®31®0;  do  for 
September,  flp^c. 

Kt.ouu.  asd  Mkal— Flour— Quotations.  Fine  82  40 
(i.5 25, latter  Tor  fancy,  Superfine.  82  8534850:  Extra 
No.  3,  83  081 90;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  83  9AS4  15; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  |3  30®3  90;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  as  85*5  ixn  Common  to  Fslr 
Extra  Ohio,  8  ■.V44  hi;  Good  to  Panov,  81  hi*5  10- 
Commou  Extra  Minnesota.  83  37*1  91 1;  clear,  83  7N«. 
4  40;  Rye  Mixture,  83  TV®4  25;  Straight,  84  10444  75; 
Patent,  84  40®5  K»;  Patent  Winter  Wheat 

Extra.  84  Ifii85  25;  City  Mill  Extra  for  West 
Indies.  84  7N: 4t  95.  SotTHXRk  Flour.— Comuioo  to  Fair 
Extra  at  $3  £.4*4  •  ■.  auil  Good  to  Choice,  do  84  hi® 5  25. 
P.yk  Flotr. -superfine,  82  05 ®S  («X  and  In  some  eases 
as  high  its  $S  27.  Corn  Mkau- Yellow  Western  quot¬ 
ed  at  *3  5:  A2  75:  and  Bmudywine  82  65®2  75. 

Sales,  20u  bbD  Brandj’wtne  at  83  75. 

Boston  — KlO tTR. -  Quiet.  Common  Extras,  is  40®3  60 
Spring  Wheat  Patents,  prime,  85 'C  tu  5  15.  Corn — 
Quiet.  Steamer  Yellow,  M«,j  <53e:  Steamer  Mixed,  51 
tgiftijAe.  Good  no  grade,  5t)<i.5lc.  Oats.— No  l,  white. 
404ii6fl41o;  No  2  white,  sytijc;  No.  3  white.  SvQc; 
shorts  quiet — Middlings  per  ton,  81002150. 

Pmi.ADKLruiA.  Pa,— Floor.— Weatern  aud  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superfine.  S'2  5t)  to  83  00;  do  do  do  extra,  $8®3  50; 
Pennsylvauta  Family.  83  15  to  8t  A  ;  Pennsylvania 


Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  dear.  84  15  to  $i  :'>5;  do  do 
straight,  84  874«i *4  65;  Winter  wheat  patent,  $4  70  to 
$5  GO:  Minnesota  bakers’  clear.  84  00  to  84  A);  do  do 
straight.  (I  35  to  84  70;  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  S»  75c.  it  A);  Rye  Flour,  choice,  42  85  per  barrel. 
U  ukav. -Steamer  No  2  Red  in  downtown  elevators, 
94 S>c:  No.  2  Bed  for  June.  95141^95440;  do  for  July,  94 
'*94)40:  do  for  August.  DlV,*9'2c:  do  for  Septem¬ 
ber.  9tLjt.un)p\  corn— No.  No.  <  mixed,  lu  grain  de 
pot,  17c:  No.  2  mixed  In  3vth  si  elevator,  4 7 tic  No,  2 
2  mixed  In  grain  depot.  tx\-  No.  2  high  mixed 
‘kNil2  I 


on  track.  4S< 


mixed  for  June,  46*ft  to  ItQc; 


Bfft  ALO,  N.\  \V  iikat,  -Nil. ,  iianl  dull  and  low  er. 
Wtutcr  W heat  dull  and  uuseitled.  No.  2  Reil  94'v<95c; 
No  1  White  Michigan.  97  .u93«ftc  asked.  Corn,— Cnset 


74  esteru,  63t*,Mc  in  Store,  51(lifeed. — Winter  bran. 
81.7;  Spring,  *14  to  $14  75 


lower.  No.  2  Red  cash.  S4e;  June,  July, 

*14$®88Mj[C;  August,  iSl^jc;  CORN. -Lower.  Cash, 


CHtCAOo.—  Wheat.— Nil 2  Sprtug,  vCvtjj  No.3  do,  TSc; 
No.  2,  Red,  914ftC.  Corn.— No.  2,  iiStsc.  Oats.— No.  2, 
354gc.  Byk.— No.  3,  54c.  Barley.— Nc  2,59c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York,  Satcrbat,  June  11,  1387. 

Cattle.— Kentucky  ••Stillers.”  1.187  ft  average,  at 
81  90  per  100  ft;  Corn-Fed  St.  Louis  Steere,  1,1851b,  at 
84  SO;  do,  1,188  ft.  at  84  90;  do,  US9  lb,  at*5  24;  do 
1,301 ,  lb,  at  $5  05;  .Kentucky .Steers,  1,800  ft,  atl|$4  95; 


Have  made  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Dress  (woods,  to 
close  out  lines  or  this  Sea¬ 
son’s  importations.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  purchasers^ 
combination*  of  plain  and 
fancy  materials  are  pnt  up 
in  dress  lengths,  showing 
the  general  etTect  at  a 
glance.  The  variety  ot 
these  patterns  is  well-nigh 
endless;  the  prices,  from 
$5.00  upward,  are  less  than 
halt  what  they  were  for¬ 
merly.  Samples  sent  on 
application. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 

ilP(OApV^ililt'St 

NEW  YORK. 


"5b.8  lb-  at  61 3'J:  Indiana  Steere,  1,195  ft,  ac 
84  8oper  ltd  ft;  do,  1.2'Jrt  ft  at  |4  -t);  ,10  1 .3115  ft.  at 
*ai)5;  Oxen.  1,(25  ft,  ,v  $5  05:  do  ,,1570  ft.  at  *4  7D; 
Pennsylvania  _ Meal  Fed  Steere,  1,292  ft.  at  35  25,  do, 
*^85  15,  do,  1.2A'  ft,  ar  8i  oU;  Pennsylvania 
Meal  Fed  Steers,  l.lhi  lb,  average,  at  85  27  per  100  ft; 

ifit-1  ™  at  5s  15 '  d0*  t.'-'"  ».  at  *5;  do.  915  ft,  at 
Cbloaeo  Steers,  1.335  ft  at 85  25;  do,  1,393  ft,  at 
80  IU;  do  1.(77  ft.  at  *5  n.V  do,  1,243  lb.  at  85;  do.  1.344 
ft,  84  95,  Oxt?u  l,, 05  lb.  at  85  lo;  do.  1.525  ft.  at  84  NJ, 

Western  Bolls,  1.330  ft,  83  tv;  do  1.13.7  lb,  atss  eO;  Chi- 

c.ag?  ?4fet8*  (ex'ral  bhw  ft  average,  at  $5  50  per  lt:o  ft; 
«2..Vi  6  ^ 1,317  ft,  at  8-7  111;  Kentucky 

,  .r  'lr^,,lb  avera£4*.  at  a  SO  per  1M)  ft:  do 

1.3W)  ft.  at  85;  DtdUna  do,  1 ,2  2  ft,  ot  *1  no;  do  1,209  ft, 
at  si  Pennsylvania  Meal  fed  Steers,  l.t'2i  lb  average 

01  a^orage,  at  84  SO 
bSSo  lb.  at  s-t  -'5:  pennsyl vn ids  meal-fed 
do,  1,878  lb.  at  85  *1)4;  do,  i,S®  lo.  ut  .7  25;  Colorado 
S  erv,rs‘,  wnt  ^  J*r  lb;  Chicago  do,  1,179  lb,  at 

84  »h  do,  1.177  lb.  at  84  s0.  do.  1,192  lb.  at  84  75. 

_C  alvks.— Pen ttsylvan la  vealH,1«  ft.ftt  5Mc;  rod  calves 
Ici  reaLs.  1151b  at  5c  per  lb;  dol421b,  at  5Wc; 
do  )4J  ft,  at  tA^e;  veala.134  ft,  at  to  per  ft;  do  ia»  ft, 
?o  1,  '  a  ac  1|J  t'l_T  UW  lb;  Buttermilk  calves. 

i2o  lu.  at  4c  per  ft-hnttennilk  calvtss,  :ao  4 We  per 
ft;  Buttermilk  calves,  94  lb.  at  4c  on-  ft:  do  atif  tt.  at. 


--  .  .  L'H/  VM,  DUllfl  IIU1K  CJUVPg;, 

i2h  lb.  at  4c  per  ft:  Uniterm  ilk  calves,  :3u  ft.  4  We  per 
ft:  Buttermilk  calves,  94  lb.  at  4c  per  ft;  do  2b5f  ft  at 
3c.  veals,  j  14  ft.  at  sc, 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days  40,525 
head  against  -  head  for  the  same  time  last  wrek. 
Uhk)  Sheep  «  ft  average,  at  s»  63^  per  10U  lb;  do7Slb 
JitJISw;  Kentucky  Lambs.  67  lb,  at  ^c  per  lb:  do.  67 
lb,  at  s-Vtc;  7V  csterii  Sheep,  77  lb  average,  at  5c  per  lb: 

77  esteru  Larnbs,  4S  lb,  at  7F»cr  State  Lainbe.  58  lb  at 
2.V-'  Per  lb:  Kentucky  do.  K i  lb.  at  9  Sc:  Michigan  Sheep, 
t^- lii  uveraere,  at  <4  63  per  in.)  ^  Obiv>  Sheep,  R- 
average  at  per  Kentucky  Ewes  lei  lh,  atl4  50 

:r  „  a:  *-J  7b;  do  94  ft.  at  $7; 

t  irginla  Lambs.  .,34  lb  at  7c  per  m.  do.  55  ft.  7b>e- 
do.  M  ft.  at  Keurucky  an.  sh  r,  st  sc:  doth  lb, at 
r  Pl  ^  P  Jv>1Tage,  at  85  25  per  100  lb.  do, 
FS  lb  at  84  90;  Ken  lucky  F.wes.  uktlb.  at  84  NJ;  do.  117  ft 
at  84  all  Kentucky  Lambs.  54  It.  at  :^c  per  lb;  Ohio 
Stirep.  sy  ns  at  83  90;  do  -t's,  lb,  «r  84  '7;  Pennsylvania 
?v-  ‘t  SV*1:  Pennsylvania  Yearlings,  51  ft.  at  $550: 
7\  Cbt  V  lrginla  Ewes,  ;J1  ft  at  $4  70;  West  7  trglnia 
Lambs,  j,  ft.  at  9o  per  lb;  Pennsylvania  do.  51  lb,  at 
7 He; Ohio  Sheep,  id  ft  at  $;  per  l.o  »,  Ohio  sheep. 
79  lb  average,  at  ti  ro  per  ion  lb;  do,  99  lb-  at  $1  90. 

ipts  for  six  days,  37.9:«  head,  against  80, 
421  dead  for  same  time  Inst  week.  None  f  jrsale  alive. 
Nominally  steady  at  $9  ,-xutr.  m  ..mi  lu. 

BuprALO.-C aitlr.— Receipt ,  tor  we<  k  3,039  head: 
for  same  time  Ust  week.  5.9Ri  head.  Common  to  fair 
declined  IPgdoe.  from  last  Mon. fay;  sales  at  S3  9o.t4  JD> 
Good  to  Choice  Shipping  Steers  silm.Iv  at  8<  -tA.it  9ol 
Sheep.— Receipts  for  week  .d.b  j  heatl:  for  same  time 
las r  week  30.9,1  dead;  marked  declined  f.  0  ■  0e;  Uo.h1  to 
choice  84  3atg4  30;  Yearlings,  tf-i  35  to  S3  511.  Hogs— 
Ret-clpts  for  the  week.  38.395  head:  for  same  time 
hwt  week.  4. .440  head,  M.irket  stcadv,  with  a  fair 
?VnwUv-*  ,  L^'*1  g&h  **  ^‘<4  SO;  Mixed  Pigs  and 
Light  Workers.  85 ao  15:  Selected  Yorkers,  85 '3D. 55 ’5- 
selected  me.  1 1  an;  weights.  85  >Xs  5  d.  Selected  Heavy 
Ends,  84  Rife  1  ;u;  Stags,  8 lie  103.  * 

UHiCAGO.—CATTLE.-Marsci  weak.  Shipping  steers 
$3  .53M  90;  Stockers  anti  feeders.  82  35,^8  .7t>;  c.nvs 
balls  and  mixed.  :o;  Texas  cattle,  $8;jj-i  Hogs! 
—Market  stronger.  Rough  ami  mixed  £4  SVcS  05- 
paeking  and  shipping.  85  20;  light,  $t  rghaS:  skips,  83' id 
Shkctv— Market  stronc,  He.  higher.  Natives. 
83  nU«4  8a;  Western.  $d  5d«i4  25.  Texans,  82  75(a3  7.7; 
iambs.  8i  soj.,  1.  perhcatl. 

St.  Lot  ts, — Cattim.— Market  steady  :  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers.  $4  tiiJ.4  <  F’atr  ;t>  Go.xl  Shipping 
4U;  steers,  fair  to  choice, 

83  OLtt  21);  Feeders  fair  to  good,  81  libra 00:  Stockers. 

|3‘;i  'l-0-  rexans  common  grass  to  good 
corn  fed  8.  odia  i  20.  Hogs. — Slarket  strong.  Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers;  Selections,  8.7  a  .  '  10;  Packing, 
fair  to  good.  84  K7a4  i»5;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime, 

84  ecxgl  s>.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good,  $8  9 Hat  .75. 
Sheep,— Market  firm.  Clipped  fair  to  choice.  $3  U<&4  15. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1SB5. 

s.  H.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

CK,  103>  HARK  FLACK,  X.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  v  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc,,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References.  Kj&al  New  Yorkeb 
Irving  National  Rank.  etc. 

HORSEPOWERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

machine*  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GRAIN ;  also  .Machines  for  SAWING 

-  WOOl*  with  Circular  and 

Acknowledged  (Jk  Cro.as-4  ut  Drag  Saw*. 

by  all  to  be 

THE 


BEST 


considering  C 

EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY 
QUANTITY  Sl  QUALITY  of  Work’. 

FRElf.  ^Address  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

#  Patentees  and  Sole  M ANTjFACTrRER8,i  > 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 


BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


Ptefftlaneauss 


I  left  Elma’s  in  about  half  an  hour  and  as  I 
sauntered  home  I  noticed  how  threatening  the 
clouds  looked.  As  I  entered  the  yard  Mamma 
called  to  me  to  come  and  help  her.  She  looked 
anxious  and  then  it  struck  me  that  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  hurry  my  legs  and  get  ready  for  the  storm 
which  was  fast  approaching.  The  men  folks 
were  all  away,  so  together  we  drove 
the  hens  into  their  house,  then  closed  and 
locked  the  barn  and  brought  stray  articles  to 
where  they  belonged.  The  two  little  girls 
came  hurrying  home  and  helped  or  tried  to 
help,  close  doors  and  windows.  No  sooner 
was  this  finished  than  the  storm  burst.  The 
distant  mutterings  came  nearer  and  changed 
into  a  growl  and  then  a  roar.  The  wind  blew 
a  perfect  hurricane  and  clouds  of  dust  flew 
through  the  streets.  It  seemed  to  grow  worse 
every  second  and  like  an  enraged  demon  it 
chuckled,  laughed  aud  picked  up  staeksof  straw 
and  wheat  and  many  smaller  things.  Iu  one 
short  five  minutes  the  hard-earned  crops  of 
many  a  farmer  were  destroyed.  Nor  was  this 
all  Several  lives  were  lost  while  we  four  stood 
at  the  windows  and  watched  the  storm  and 
its  effects.  Papa,  usually  at  his  office, 
and  brother  faithfully  driving  home  the 
cows.  Where  were  they?  We  could  not 
answer  but  only  looked  at  each  other 
aud  then  at  the  storm  and  watched 
and  waited.  Little  did  we  dream  of 
the  troubles  of  others  or  of  the  four  young 
people  so  suddenly  and  sadly  drowned  in  Cedar 
Lake.  Our  troubles  were  light  in  comparison. 
For  wasn’t  Papa  a  strong,  hea  vy  man,  able  to 
battle  With  the  wind  if  be  should  chance  to  be 
coming  home?  And  wouldn’t  brother  run  in¬ 
to  some  house,  aud  let  the  cows  take  care  of 
themselves?  Still  we  feared,  and  it  was  with 
increasing  terror  that  we  saw  huge  boards 
lifted  up,  carried  through  the  air,  aud  deposit¬ 
ed  perilously  near  our  front  windows.  What 
chance  had  my  small,  lightly-built  brother  if 
he  should  happen  to  be  out-doors?  Gradually 
the  wind  died  down,  the  dust  settled,  and  down 
came  the  rain  in  a  perfect  torrent.  A  drip¬ 
ping  figure  came  hurrying  through  the  alley 
It  was  Papa.  He  started 


that’s  all.”  But  Mr.  Greening  soon  put 
another  face  on  affairs.  “Spell  religious,” 
he  said,  looking  over  his  spectaclas. 

“Say,  why  don’t  ye  give  me  a  hard  one?” 
said  Mr.  Mouser,  “Bear  Crick  wants  some¬ 
thin’  harder.  We  ain’t  playin’  no  game— 
we’re  business,  we  be.” 

“Wall,  spell  it,”  said  Mr.  Greening.  “We’ll 
give  ye  bard  ones  'fore  long.” 

“R-e,  re.  1-i-g,  relig,  e-o-u-s,  religious” 

Captain  Gritler  looked  up  from  his  spelling 
book  in  exultation.  “Wrong,  wrong,”  be 
shouted.  “Don’t  say  nothin’  more  ter  me, 
Orter  give  yo  some  word  sorter  nearer  yer 
usqal  state,  I  ’low.” 

Mr.  Mouser  did  his  best  to  get  a  chance  for 
an  explanation,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  bad  to 
take  bis  seat.  There  Bear  Creek  fared  badly. 
Speller  after  speller  missed.  All  the  easy  words 
seemed  to  go  to  District  Number  Three.  Al- 
vira  made  a  gallant  struggle  with  “scieuce,” 
but  in  spite  of  fate  and  the  admiring  glances 
of  Mr.  Frink  spelled  it  “sy,”  At  last,  after  an 
hour’s  spelling,  Edith  Bell  was  left  as  the  last 
of  Bear  Creek’s  representatives,  while  District 
Number  Three  had  five  of  its  best  spellers  in 
line.  Then  Mr.  Greening  went  dodging  aud 
hunting  about  the  book  after  old  and  odd 
words.  He  forced  two  of  Captain  Gritler’s 
company  to  sit  down,  but  at  last  he  gave  it  up. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  hev  ter  call  it  a  tie,”  he  said. 
“Onless  the  two  masters  kin  sorter  think  out 
sum  new  words.  I’m  done,  an’  so’s  the  spclliu' 
book.” 

After  some  consultation  it  was  agreed  that 
the  long-nosed  teacher  aud  myself  should  give 
out  words  alternately— I  bo  give  the  first,  he 
the  second  and  so  on  until  one  side  was  beaten. 
A  sudden  thought  Hashed  into  my  head  as  I 
got  up  to  give  out  the  word.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  exactly  fair,  but  wo  all  wanted  Bear 
Creek  to  win  .so  I  gave  out  the  word  Edith  had 
read  in  the  paper— Heliotype!  The  man  who 
represented  District  Number  Three  had  never 
heard  the  word  before.  When  I  explained  its 
meaning  to  him  he  knew  less  than  he  did  be¬ 
fore,  apparently.  But  he  was  bouud  to  try 
it,  anyway. 

“  H-e-e-l-y — y-o — helio  — t-y-p-e — heliotype.  ” 

“Wrong,”  I  said,  and  nodded  to  Edith,  who 
spelled  the  word  correctly. 

Then  there  was  a  great  commotion.  The 
long-nosed  teacher  jumped  to  his  feet  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  protest  against  the  use  of  such  a 
word.  Captain  Gritler  joined  him,  while  Mr. 
Mouser  gave  most  of  the  arguiueuts  for  our 
side. 

To  prove  that  the  word  was  a  legitimate 
one,  Edith  produced  the  paper  in  which  it  was 
printed.  Mr.  Mouser  waved  this  argument 
over  his  head,  and  then  shook  it  defiantly  iu 
Captain  Gritler’s  face.  That  gentleman  could 
only  say,  “Wall.  I  kin  whip  ye  anyway.” 
But  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mouser  and  the 
“  futui'  speller,”  Mr.  Mouser  would  have  nr- 
gued  this  point  too. 

At  last  Captain  Gritler  mounted  the  plat¬ 
form  and  raid:  “Wall,  folks,  it  ’pears  that 
Bear  Crick  don’t  never  allow  no  justice  tor 
outsiders,  so  I  moves  ye  we  go  home  where  we 
kin  git  all  the  justice  we  wants.  We  kin  spell 
Bear  Crick  blind  an’  they  ain’t  nobody  knows 
it  no  better  than  them  what  lives  here.” 

Captain  Gritler’s  followers  acted  upon  his 
suggestion.  They  retired  in  good  order, 
maintaining  their  ability  to  heat  Bear  Creek, 
We  may  take  leave  of  them  here,  and  of  Boar 
Creek  too.  It  is  well  to  stop  in  the  hour  of 
victory  when  we  can.  Bear  Creek  called  it  a 
victory,  and  it  was  surely  near  enough  to  oue  to 
brag  about.  I  had  but  little  more  trouble  in 
school.  A  physical  aud  mental  victory  were 
enough  to  pass  almost  any  one  through.  I 
went  back  to  college  at  the  end  of  the  term 
and  iu  the  words  of  the  story  book,  “all  went 
well  afterwards  ” 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 

A  COLLEGE  BOY’S  DIARY. 

(Continued.) 

“Spell  diamond,”  repeated  Mr.  Greening 
in  bis  loudest  tone. 

Mi-.  Monser’s  CDllar  got  in  the  way  of  his 
throat.  He  put  a  finger  on  the  inside  of  this 
obstruction  and  pulled  it  away  to  give  space 
for  his  voice.  “D  i-di.  a-dia,  uow  don’t  none 
of  ye  tell  me,  ’cause  I  kin  spell  it.  I  knows 
how — don’t  none  on  ye  tell  me.  Di-di,  a  dia, 
mun—  now  don’t  none  on  ye  say  a  word,  I 
knows  it,  I  kin  spell  it— don’t  ye  tell  me,  don’t 
ye  tell  me— I  know  the  word,”  and  Mr.  Mouser 
gave  such  a  frantic  pull  at  his  collar  that  the 
button  burst  a  way  and  went  spinning  across 
the  room.  Mrs.  Mouser  sat  admiringly  by 
the  stove  holding  the  “futer  speller”  of  Bear 
Creek  on  her  lap.  The  flying  button  struck 
this  young  gent  leman  on  the  small  portion  of 
his  nose  visible  through  the  hood  which 
covered  his  bead  aud  face.  By  the  time  the 
scream  which  greeted  this  accurate  shot  had 
been  hushed  by  Mrs.  Mouser,  Mr.  M.  had 
thought  out  the  right  spelling  of  the  word. 

Captain  Gritler  was  greatly  pleased  at  the 
trouble  his  antagonist  experienced  with  “dia¬ 
mond.”  He  chuckled  and  winked  at  his 
friend,  the  loug-uosed  teacher,  and  slapped  his 
leg  so  hard  aud  so  constantly  that  his  wife 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue.  She 
created  a  great  laugh  by  remarking  that  she 
didn’t  want  him  to  lame  himself,  because  in 
that  case  she  would  be  called  upon  to  do  all 
the  chores. 

At  last  Mr.  Mouser  started  again.  “Di-di, 
a-dia— now  don’t  none  on  ye  tell  me— I’ve  gut 
it  all  right— I  know  it  sure.  Di-di,  a-dia- 
mond-mond — diamond  1  Ef  that  ain't  right, 
I’ll  eat  the  book.” 

“Right  !’’ shouted  Mr.  Greening.  Bear  Creek 
tookaloug  breath.  Mr.  Mouser  took  off  his 
great  collar  and  pushed  it  into  his  pocket. 
Now  it  was  Captain  Gritler’s  turn.  He 
scratched  his  head  ruefully  as  Mr.  Greening 
hunted  for  a  hard  word.  It  appeared  that 
the  captain  had  seeu  fit  to  sneer  at  the  school 
examiner’s  prize  hog.  Now  was  the  time  for 
revenge. 

“Spell  diaphragm,”  shouted  Mr.  Greening. 

Captain  Gritler’s  jaw  dropped  at  this  eom- 
man  I.  But  Mi-.  Mouser’s  grin  spurred  him 
on  to  an  earnest  effort. 

“Di-di-a — say  they  aint  no  sech  word  in 
no  book  1  reckon.  1  low  it  aint  fair  fer  ter 
give  out  words  that  they  don’t  nobody  kuow 
the  mean 'll’  on.  We’re  spellers  we  be,  but  we 
aint  spellin’ no  words  thet  aint  got  no  mean- 
in’  to  ’em.  I  appeals  to  this  here  enlightened 
company  that  a  feller  orter  hev  a  chance  fer 
ter  know  what  a  word  means  afore  he  spells 


We  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  hut 
we  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood. to  restoroand 
renovate  the  whole  system.  St  Is  .absolutely 
tin  equalled.  The  influence  of  tho  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  bo  over-e  Hi  mated.  If  It  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
ty  which  the  health  is  undermined  Is  Immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
** little  (?)  ailments”  aro  tho  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


LIT  as  cents  ill  #  m  w  package 
Makes  Five  Gallons  of  n  delicious,  sparkling 

temperance  beverage.  Strengthens  and  pun- 
ties  tho  t)l<x>d.  hspurlty  and  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all  Sold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  everywhere. 


llLATCHFOUD’S 

ROYAL  STOCK  FOOD 

CATTLE  C AK  E 


It.  coutulnB  a  larger  percentage  of  Oil  and  Albumen 
than  ordinary  oil  meal,  and  In  a  more  easily  digested 
form,  combined  with  Flesh.  Fat,  and  Milk  producing 
elements  of  the  hlghe<t  known  value  to  the  feeder. 
No  stockholder  should  tie  without  this  cake  to  mix 
with  the  ordinary  feed. 


is  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
prominent  Formers  throughout  the  country,  as  the 
best  specltle  subs  Unite  for  new  milk  tn  rearing  calves 
and  young  slock  In  a  thrifty  condition.  It  Is  an  ab¬ 
solute  preventive  of  Reouring.  tn  valuable  for  saving 
new  tnllk  and  cream.  Costs  less  than  l‘je.  tier  pound. 

For  directions  and  testimonials  send  for  "PAM1H- 
LET  ON  FEEDING,”  Issued  and  mailed  fuki:  by 

E.  W.  Blatcli ford  &  Co., 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


OI  XD  AIOLES.  their  lmblts,  and  liow  to 
i  III  cm.  Also,  how  to  t  rnp  K  nbbits.  Olios- 
,  and  Skunk*.  A  BOOK  FREE. 
j»I.  OLMSTED*  Corona,  New  .lersey. 


Fftlf  SALE.- BERKSHIRE  PIGS.  Full 
blooded  Pedigreed  Stock  from  the  best  In  theU.S. 
I,mv.  to  Introduce  tny  stock,  Address 
ii.  CA  1*1  E It  Kit.  Box  11,  Evansville.  Rhcal  Co.,  Tenn 


aud  up  the  path, 
right  off  to  find  brother,  and  we  waited  a 
dreary  half  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
storm  was  almost  over,  but  still  they  did  uot 
come.  Mamma  was  almost  wild,  and  sent  me 
to  look  for  them.  I  rushed  out.  without  any 
wraps,  and  paced  up  and  down  anxiously 
watching.  Finally  I  saw  two  figures  far  up 
the  street.  From  the  first  1  was  quite  sure 
who  they  were,  but  1  said  nothing  to  Mamma 
for  fear  that  it  might  possibly  be  a  mistake. 
When  they  were  quite  near  I  rati  to  meet 
them,  and  together  we  came  iuto  the  bouse  to 
Mamma,  who  was  almost  iu  hysterics.  But 
she  soou  felt  better,  aud  brought  dry  clothes 
for  the  drenched  ones.  Then  we  bad  supper, 
and  how  good  it  tasted !  The  storm  was  over 
for  the  day.  Yes,  for  the  day!  But  keep 
watch  and  beware,  ye  Minuesotiaus.  No 
knowing  when  it  will  come  again. 

OLIVE  N.  HALLOCK. 

[Uncle  Mark  once  saw  a  cyclone  in  the 
South.  It  was  a  terrible  experience.  Barns 
and  houses  were  blown  down,  trees  uprooted, 
and  several  persons  killed,  lit  that  country 
the  people  have  pits  or  holes  iu  the  ground 
into  which  they  retreat  when  these  fearful 
storms  come.  Tbe  negroes  were  dreadfully 
frightened  during  this  storm.  They  crawled 
into  holes — .some  of  them  lay  down  in  the  gut¬ 
ters  or  crawled  under  bridges.  One  cook 


ENGLISH  SHI  It K-H  15 ED  CART  STAL- 

1. 1 0 N S.— THOMAS  KLLKUUV.  of  I»I  ELTON-OSi- 
TH  E-HILL  STliD  FARM,  near  DONCASTER, 
ENGLAND,  has  several  High  Clues  Two  anil  Three  Year 
Olds  for  sale.  Apply  to  him  direct. 


For  Poultry  Fencing. 

7-S  OF  QNK  CENT  FOR  'i  INCH  MESH  No.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  ami  Hrooders. 
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Mr.  Mouser  was  so  excited  that  he  rushed 
over  to  Captain  Gritler’s  side. 

“Keep  off,”  he  shouted.  “Don’t  none  on  ye 
come  anigh  him  with  no  information.  Ef 
he  spells  it  lie’s  got  fer  ter  spell  it  himself. 
That’s  whut  I  done." 

Mr.  Mouser  considered  this  action  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  long-nosed  teacher  was  circling 
about  the  room  aiming  o  plant  himself  close 
behind  Captain  Gritler. 

Mr.  Greening  was  not  to  be  frightened. 
“Ef  they  aint  no  sech  word  iu  this  here  book, 
I  can’t  see.  As  fer  what  it  means — thet  aint  gut 
nothin’ ter  do  with  it  noway.  You  look  inter 
a  dielionary  an’  see  what  it  means  au’  ef 
Cap’a  Gritler  aint  gut  one.  I’ll  step  down 
offeu  the  platform  an’  call  him  up  here.” 

There  was  no  escape  now  for  Captain  Grit¬ 
ler.  He  did  his  best  to  continue  the  discus¬ 
sion,  but  it  was  a  useless  task.  So  he  began 
again.  “Di-di.  a  dia,  fratn  diaphragm.” 
Taking  his  cue  from  Edith  Bell,  Mr.  Mouser 
gave  a  loud  shout  of  laughter.  “Hoora^  fer 
Bear  Crick,”  he  shouted,  “I  knowed  it  would 
down  him  Folks  runs  agin  a  tree  when  they 
hit  Bear  Crick.” 

Captain  Gritler  did  not  take  his  defeat 
good  n attired ly.  “I  can’t  spell  agin  Boar 
Crick  an’ the  empire  too,”  he  sail  sulkily, 
“[’low  you  can’t  spell  no  sech  word  I’ll  dare 
ye  for  ter  walk  up  to  the  stand  an’  spell  it 
yerself. 

“Go  ’way,”  was  Mr.  Mouser’s  reply,  “  I  cud 
walk  up  an’  spell  it  with  my  eyes'  shet,  but  it 
ain’t  my  turn  an1  I  ain’t  a  gonter  break  up  no 
rules.” 

Edith  Bell  spelled  the  word  correctly  and 
Captain  Gritler  was  obliged  to  take  his  seat. 
Heat  once  procured  a  spelling  book  and  held 
it  open  ready  to  correct  any  error  that  Mr. 
Greening  might  chance  to  make.  After  spell¬ 
ing  down  once  it  was  found  that  Bear  Creek 
had  20  spellers  left  while  District  Number 
Three  had  10.  Mr.  Mouser  was  in  great  glee 
at  this  result.  “What  did  I  tell  ye?”  he  said, 
“Bear  Crick  don’t  make  no  brags,  but  when 
it  comes  ter  spellin',  my,  look  out  fer  us— 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  I  am  10  years  old.  I  go  to 
school.  Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  several  years.  Wo  have  three 
work  horses  and  three  colts,  one  is  a  three- 
year-old,  jet  black:  we  call  him  Don  Cam¬ 
eron.  We  have  28  head  of  cattle,  over  100 
chickens  and  over  20  geese.  1  like  to  read  the 
letters  from  the  cousins.  Your  nephew,' 
Logan’s  Ferry,  Pa.  frank  s.  C.  joiinston. 
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which  can  be 
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•M  be  guickly  and 

mlm  \ thoroughly 
1  Cleaned. 

— ^  Extra  straln- 
patkntrd.  ers  can  bo  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  .  , 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  anti  is  in  all 
respects  the  Ih**I  In  llieHvorlil. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wauteu. 


MINNESOTA. 


A  STORM  IN  SUMMER. 


Our  storms  seldom  come  upon  us  unawnres. 
We  Minuesotiaus  learn  to  read  the  sky  while 
we  are  yet  spoken  of  as  “small  fry.”  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  one  of  my  little  sisters  to 
come  into  tbe  house  aud  say,  “Mamma,  the 
clouds  look  very  bad,  I  think  wo  will  have  a 
storm  b  Tore  night.”  The  weather  is  always 
very  sultry  and  still  for  several  days  before 
the  outburst  and  it  is  often  the  ease  that  when 
the  storm  is  over  the  weather  is  hotter,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than  before.  Very  few  quiet,  gentle, 
cooling  showers  we  get  to  allay  the  fierce  heat 
of  July  and  August.  A  real  cyclone  has  never 
visited  us,  hut  last  summer  wo  had  a  storm  as 
like  one  as  I  should  care  to  witness.  Ou 


I  This  In  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  po. 
I  paid  to  nny  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  u 
I  Tube,  ascents,  Five  Tubes,  •lAX).  Send  for  sy 
W  clal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS, 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


near 

the  afternoon  of  August  21,  1888,  one-half  of 
the  family  were  engaged  iu  smuggling  into  the 
house  a  large  birthday  present  for  the  paternal 
head.  The  little  girls  who  Hud  it  very  hard 
to  keep  a  secret,  were  sent  to  a  neighbor’s  to 
stay  until  the  present  had  arrived  and  was 
safely  locked  up  in  the  parlor.  Then  I  went  to 
spend  a  little  while  with  a  friend  and  Mamma 
sat  down  to  read  a  little  before  supper  time, 


PERSONALS. 


Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  is 
recovering  from  typhoid  fever. 

J.  D.  Perrins,  who  iu vented  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce,  is  worth  S3, 000,0  0. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  has  never  had  her  cars 
pierced.  It  naturally  follows  that  she  wears 
no  earrings. 

Mrs.  Bergh,  wife  of  Henry  Bergh,  of  New 
York,  of  the  S.  F.  T.  P.  O.  C.  T.  A.,  died  iu 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  after  a  long  illness. 

according  to  the  Vienna  Tagblatt.  the 
Czar’s  highest  aim  is  to  be  crowned  ‘‘Emperor 
of  Asia”  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem. 

Judge  Fullett,  a  prominent  and  highly- 
honored  judge  in  Michigan,  has  resigned.  He 
has  been  speculating  in  wheat  and  lost  §20,000 
of  other  people’s  money, 

Mr.  “Joaquin”  Miller  has  sold  his  log 
cabin  iu  Washington  for  §5,100,  and  its  new 
owner  has  rented  it  to  Mr.  Adee,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

Toe  death  of  William  A.  Wheeler  leaves 
Hauuibal  Hamlin  the  only  living  ex-Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  will  be  78 
years  old  in  August. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Garrett,  sister  of  the 
president  of  the  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  Railroad, 
is  worth  about  §S,0OOJKJO,  and  is  a  very  bright 
and  business-like  woman. 

H.  Rider  Haggard,  author  of  “Solomon’s 
Mines,”  “She,”  and  other  novels,  is  a  slender 
man  with  a  fine  head  and  a  strong,  well- 
balanced  face.  He  is  not  much  over  30. 

Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore  never  made 
any  money  oft  of  his  fine  Indian  Hdl  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  although  under  shrewd  man¬ 
agement  it  would  have  returned  him  a  good 
income. 

The  Hon.  Morton  E.  Post,  of  Cheyenne, 
says  it  is  a  fact  that  the  alien  Land  Bill,  which 
prohibits  foreigners  from  acquiring  realty  in 
the  Territories,  caused  the  failure  of  the  Swans 
iu  Wyoming.  It  spoiled  a  sale  of  §500,000  for 
Alex  Swan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Outwater  White,  daughter 
of  the  late  Peter  Outwater,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
and  wife  of  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White, 
of  Cornell  University,  fell  dead  after  leaving 
the  breakfast  room  Wednesday,  of  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  aged  57  years 

In  Fayette  County,  Ga.,  five  brothers  named 
Hamby  inairied  five  sisters  named  Starnes, 
the  last  three  against  the  protest  of  their 
father,  and  then  “old  man”  Hamby,  in  his 
wrath, almost  by  force,  got  “old  mother”  Starn¬ 
es,  only  a  fortnight  a  widow,  to  marry  him. 

The  wife  of  Henry  George  is  a  plump  and 
pretty  little  woman,  accustomed  to  taking 
her  husband's  vagaries  as  a  matter  of  course. 
She  is  described  as  a  matter-of-fact  little 
body,  loving  her  four  children  devotedly  and 
being  anxious  to  have  them  well  off,  iT  possL 
ble. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  invested  §20.000  more  in 
mortgages  on  New  York  real  estate,  thus 
swelling  her  investments  to  nearly  §200, 000, 
Edwin  Booth  loaned  §5,000  to  John  Shrady 
on  the  same  kind  of  security,  this  being  his 
second  venture  in  the  last  week.  No  wonder 
there  is  a  scramble  to  become  a  “star.” 

Prohahly  no  civil  official  in  the  world  has 
such  an  immense  number  of  men  uuder  his 
control  as  Post-master-General  Vilas.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  a  force  which  numbers  between 
05,000  and  00,000  men.  The  World  thinks  that 
the  Postoflice  Department  in  a  pitched  battle 
could  probably  “clean  out”  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 

William  J.  Finlay,  who  presented  the 
statue  of  Gen.  Steed  man  to  the  City  of  Tole¬ 
do,  came  from  lrelaui  to  this  country  when  a 
mere  boy  and  settled  at  Toledo.  Gen.  Steed- 
man  found  him  a  place  on  the  canal,  worth 
§500,  Finlay  eventually  built  up  a  big  for¬ 
tune  as  a  brewer  and  has  now  shown  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  his  early  friend. 

The  death  at  the  age  of  88  years  is  an¬ 
nounced  of  the  Veil.  Frederick  Twistletou- 
Wykehiun-Fieunes,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  He 
was  tho  15th  baron  of  that  name,  ami  the  20th 
iu  descent  from  Geoffrey,  T/Ord  Saye,  who 
was  oue  of  the  25  barons  appointed  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta.  The  first 
baron  of  the  Fiennes  family  was  beheaded  by 
Jack  Cade  iu  145 1. 


filled  with  apt  quotations  from  the  poets- 
Thcse  tickle  their  ears  of  his  readers  and  height¬ 
en  the  hatred  for  the  rich.  That  is  about  the 
only  result  they  can  have.  In  “Social  Pro 
blems”  the  following  from  Lowell  appears: 

“With  gates  of  silver  and  bars  of  gold  ;  , 

Ye  have  fenced  my  sheep  from  their  Father's  fold 

I  have  heard  Hie  dropping  of  their  tears 
In  heaven  these  eighteen  hundred  years. 

“O  Lord  anti  Master,  not  ours  the  guilt; 

We  build  but  as  our  fathers  built; 

Behold  thine  images,  how  they  stand. 

Sovereign  and  sole  throughout  our  land.” 

Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 

A  low  browed,  stunted,  haggard  man, 

And  a  mot  her  less  girl,  whose  Ungers  thin 
Rushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them. 

And  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem, 

For  fear  of  defllerneut,  “Lo.  here,"  said  he, 

“The  images  you  have  trade  of  me!  ” 


“Mr.  Pecksniff”  is  one  of  the  best  char¬ 
acters  Dickens  ever  created.  He  seems  nearer 
to  us,  because  we  meet  him,  more  or  less  high¬ 
ly  developed,  in  everyday  life.  There  are 
“Pecksniffs"  all  about  us.  Mean,  low,  hypo¬ 
critical  creatures.  We  always  feel  a  strong 
desire  to  kick  them,  though  we  well  know  that 
such  an  operation  would  give  them  a  chance 
to  obtain  fresh  sympathy  by  posing  as  mar¬ 
tyrs.  We  often  wonder  how  such  fellows  are 
able  to  obtain  any  following.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  quiet,  gentlemanly  men,  utterly 
neglected,  while  one  of  these  fat-brained,  loud 
mouthed  scamps  will  be  greeted  with  marked 
atteution.  Luckily,  however,  such  fellows  al¬ 
ways  trap  themselves.  It  is  as  impossible  for 
them  to  maiutain  a  first-class  reputation  as  it 
is  for  a  drinking  man  to  save  money  out  of 
his  wages. 

The  series  of  articles  now  appearing  iu  the 
Youths’  Companion  are  very  interesting.  The 
sketch  by  Mr.  Howells.of  life  in  Ohio  40  years 
ago,  is  the  best.  1  he  article  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  is  given  too  much  promiueuce.  It  has 
no  special  literary  merit.  Hail  it  been  written 
by  any  person  unknown  to  fame  we  doubt  if 
it  would  huve  been  accepted.  The  pictures  by 
the  Princess  Louise  are  Hamingly  advertised, 
but  there  are  better  ones  in  every  number  of 
the  Companion  by  artists  who  have  to  earn 
their  living  by  the  work. 

There  is  no  disappointment  equal  to  that 
which  a  young  would-be  author  experiences 
when  his  pet  manuscript  is  returned  by  some 
bu  ;y  editor.  There  is  generally  nothing  bub  a 
printed  slip  seut  back  with  the  manuscript. 
Sometimes  the  editor,  out  of  pure  pity, writes  on 
the  back:  “Thank  you  for  letting  us  read  the  ar¬ 
ticle,”  but  he  has  seldom  time  for  this  kindly 
note.  The  editor  is  usually  such  a  busy  man 
that  he  forgets  about  the  cruel  stab  that 
goes  along  with  his  printed  circular. 
There  is  a  load  of  romance  iu  these 
dull  manuscripts.  How  carefully  they  were 
studied  out,  how  hopefully  they  were  penned! 
The  purest  and  best  of  the  ambitions  which  we 
love  to  honor  spurred  on  the  authors.  Young 
men  and  women,  battling  with  poverty,  work¬ 
ing  hopelessly  ou  with  hands  and  feetseemiug- 
ly  tied  with  poverty,  have  worked  in  the 
horn's  they  should  have  spent  in  slecping.over 
these  stories  and  sketches.  The  practiced  and 
critical  editor,  whose  daily,  weekly,  or  month¬ 
ly  task  is  to  try  and  crowd  a  quart  into  a  pint, 
can  only  see  a  lot  of  dull,  commonplace  mouo- 
tinous  articles.  No  wonder  there  grows  up  in 
his  mind  a  sort  of  horror  at  the  sight  of  such 
“copy.”  He  has  no  time  to  stop  aud  think 
about  the  disappointments  and  discourage¬ 
ments  his  circulars  oecasiou.  Well,  we  cannot 
all  he  authors,  that  is  certain.  If  all  the 
manuscripts  that  are  written  could  be  printed 
and  read,  the  world  would  have  little  time  for 
anything  else.  A  fair  amount  of  time  -spent 
at  writing  and  thinking  is  never  thrown  away, 
even  though  every  liue  of  such  writing  is 
rejected.  The  harm  comes  iu  wheu  we  neglect 
our  legitimate  work  for  tho  “author  fever.” 

“Physical  Culture”  is  to  receive  more  at¬ 
tention  in  the  magazines.  Some  of  the  best 
teachers  of  gymnastics  are  to  write  of  the 
manner  iu  which  athletes  prepare  themselves 
for  their  contests.  There  is  little  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  wo  are,  to  a  great  extent,  respou- 
sible  for  our  own  health  and  :  trength.  Pro¬ 
per  diet  and  exercise  would  do  much  for  the 
mauy  weak  and  poorly  developed  meu  aud 
women  we  see  about  us.  We  might,  mauy  of 
us,  take  a  useful  lesson  from  the  training  of  a 
prize-fighter. 


P far eUnn eo u.sf  ^  d vtrttoi n fl. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  “Anti-Poverty”  people  are  appealing 
strongly  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  They  do 
their  best  to  put  all  the  horror  aud  bitterness 
of  poverty  into  view.  At  a  recent  meeting 
Dr.  McGlynn  read  “The  Song  of  the  Shirt,” 
with  great  effect,  Heury  George’s  books  are 


Ot'U  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved.  Cheapest 
ami  llest  well  Force  Rump. 

Cylinder  and  Backing  hex  below  frost,  will  not 
freest*,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  mimp.  State  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO.. 

Lockport,  N.  V. 
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and  It .4.  V  FEI  EB 

can  be  meed  only  by 

f>»*.  Hair'*  Syntvni. 
ft  Pag*  rreallm  teat  Free,  Dr.  W,  B,  Hair,  Cincinnati,  0. 


STODDARD  CREAMERY 

-  WITH  SURFACE  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENT 

AND  STODDARD  CHURN 

Were  used  by- 

Messrs.  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 
At  Hie 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  AND  CATTLE  SHOW, 

In  making  the  tests  for  the 
Sweep-Stakes  Prlr.e  awarded  them  for  th«* 

I  West  Butter  Cow  of  Any  Breed. 

The  only  Creamery  lllLllLYCflUniCNDFO 
by  the  Judges  on  Hairy  Implements. 

Received  the  only  award  at  the  Bay  State  Fair .  Bouton.  October,  1886. 

Avoid  sediment  In  cream  by  using  the  Stoddard  Ctenmery,  the 
onH  one  provided  with  A  Perfect  Working  Surface  Shimmer. 

^  Rutter  Workers,  Boxes,  Prints;  Boy  Powers ,  Strainers,  Dairy  Scales,  etc. 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFG.  00.,  Poultney,  Yt. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGRICCI.TI'  KA  L  IMPLEMENT**,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
pur  poses  on  1-arm,  etc.  Cheap,  Duratde,  Service-able.  WATER  Fit  OOF  SH  EFT  I  N  G  by  the  piece  from  Ike. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  1»L,ANT  BEI)  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  Tor  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  aud  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  3  cts  per  yard,  and  is  inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Mettaxa.hi.ta.  Illustrated.  Z.  L. 
While. 

OLrvtA  D  XL*  PLAINS.  Illustrated. 

hdgar  Fawcett. 

Colohed  schools  in  ihe  South- 
west.  Illustrated.  Rev.  a.  IF.  Cul¬ 
ver. 

Litehary  Life  in  Philadelphia.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Moses  V.  Handy. 

The  Ladt  op  tub  White  House. 
Poem.  Edna  Oran  Proctor. 

Women  as  Ftu'iT  Raise  us  and  Flor¬ 
ists.  George  H.  Knapp. 

Mrs.  Hardy's  Encounter  with  a 
GHOST.  Sarah  Marshall  Hayden. 

Our  Diplomats  at  Court.  Frank 
Q.  Carpenter, 

Thk  Dominant.  Arthur  Dudley  Vin¬ 
ton. 

The  Home  of  a  Poet.  Claiborne 
Addison  Young 

Southern  Housekeeping.  Zitella 
Cocke, 

And  many  others. 

Ask  any  Newsdealer  for  It. 


R.  T.  BUSH  &  SON, 

PUBLISHERS, 

130  &  13*2  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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STRONG  WATER  PROOF, 

In  M  the  time  naj  J4  the  labvr  of  irr  other  **y.  Doc*  nol 
runt  nor  rattle.  It  U  au  Economical  aatOC IJA 151. ti 
6t  BST IT l-TE  for PL-VsTER on  Bull*.  Ornamental 
CARPETS  had  RUGS  of  suroc  uiklrrirli  rhi'UjH'r  uni] 
better  than  Oi3  Cloths.  CCTC*i*h>gue  »nd  SnmoUs  Free. 

W.H.FAY  &  CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

ST  LOUIS.  JIIXNKAF0LI3.  OMAHA. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  HOOPING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied.  Fire-Proof.  Wind- 
Proof,  Water  Proof 

For  Factories,  Mills.  Barns,  Sheik,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  12th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pn- 


R0S3IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT, 

Is  made  from  Ked  Oxide  Ore— Is  tile  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin.  Iron  and  Milugle  Hoofs  Barns 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  cr  ick  or  peel  will  proteet 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  \sk  prices  of 

ROSSlh  IKON  OUE  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensbu  rtr,  N.  Y. 

<  lieaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SA  II I  El,  CA  BOT.  Sole  M  vxt  kautcrer. 
Rend  for  Circular.  A'  KILBY  ST  .  BOSTON. 


Pniltivrly  y,rr  in  \ci  t.m  eerrewhero  selling 

oiRX.u  SILVER  MOULD  WHITE 
WIRE  CLOTHES-LINE.  War- 
runted.  I'h  ••  -  M  .lght,  Cheap.  Sells 
Every  100  Da,v  rv.elslr  ut  -Vi-rv  h,'u-  Agents  eleurlng 
■■  Tl  0  fH'rdtiy.  QZjm  &•*?■•'  'u»  itftMB'fA  T> 

Address  ttlKAKl*  W  IKK  MILLS  l’hll»<K*lphlu,  Pa. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1-oT— 
It®  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  HUGHES.  M.  K.  C.  V.  S.. 
2337  and  ZJ3U  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


|lcal  (gjsitate, 

GO  SOUTH  Stamp  jo r  partial-  BUY  &  HOME 

lars.  E.  C.  L1NDSKY  tV  I  «.,  Norfolk,  Vn. 

Jarvis-Gonklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

Cnpitnl  Paid-up . . . SI .000,000 

Offers  its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500. 
Si, OOO  and  $5. tOO.  running  t.  n  rears.  to  Trus¬ 
tee*.  I.  na  rilian*,  a  n<t  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  I  1r*t  Mortgages  on  Hi  al  L-tate  worth  three 
iltnes  ihe  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trn-t  Company  of  >ctv  York.  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  cm  ire  paid  up  capital  of  $!,iXxi,iW. 

It  also  offers  GU  A  It  A  N  T  FED  SI  X  PER  I  E  NT. 
ibst  morigagis  on  Kansas:  By  business  property  aud 
lmpumvtl  fa  mm  in  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

ROLAND  It.  CONKLIN.  SECRETARY, 
Equitable-  Building.  New  York. 
Messrs  .Morgan  A-  Ilreunn  n.  Providence,  R.  l.,or 
John  M.  slirtgley,  111  Walnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa 


— '-■■mo  SHANAHAN,  Atl'j,  Easton,  J1<1, 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Tnrough  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
uuth  trains  from  and  to  the 
East,  West,  North  and  South, 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
_ or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA.  A  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates.  Maps,  <£e.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
Of  connect  j  ng  tines,  or  address 
T.  POTTER,  H.  B,  STORE,  PAUL  MORTON . 

.  ^  lst  v-  G.  M.  Q.  P.  <&  T.  A . 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing:  32,000  words 
320  pages,  semi  16o-  in  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  Chicaga 


PATENTS 

r  A.  LRHMANN,  Socioito*  or  P.txst*.  W**blagU>n,  D.  0L 
Vo  cb.rr*  out...  p.-.-nt  tt  Mcorad.  S»nd  for  Circular. 


General  Advertising1  Rates  of 

THZ3  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  resytectfully  informed,  that  any  correspondence 
With  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  typo.  It  lines  to  the  tneh) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,wl*hln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  It  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Jilt  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  "  Six  months .  1. 10 

Great  Britain  Ireland.  Aust-al'a  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . $3,fu  {12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.14  (!<H*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  .  4.03  <2954  f  r. ) 


Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  tho  Post-offleo  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


W  ALKER ‘  -THE  BEST 

*cnWA$HER 

Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Ths 
most  Ktllclent,  and  Durable  W usher  In  the  world, 
no  rival,  tka  only  machine  that  will  traeS  perfectly  clean  ta;,V7w  rub. 
fan  boused  in  any  sired  tub,  or  shifted  from  on a  tub  to  nnrither 
So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
or  child  can  do  the  work,  ilide  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
tho  only  Washer  In  tho  world  that  hrs  the  Rubber  Rands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  cloth  ea. 
fi  HPNTQ  U/A  NTPn  Elolu£ive  territory.  Retail  price,  S8.0O. 
HuCIi  I  O  WHn  I  CU  Agents’  sample,  83.50.®  Also  the  cele. 
bra  ted  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufactureis*  lowest  prira 
QbOOlAn  freo,  W«  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERJLE  WASHER  (JO.,  trie.  Psu 


GreatAmerimh 


f/OMPANV 


AGENTS  Ge-a/r 

^  \  VJI  L™  I  ’I  I  VJ  hits'  Htock  for 

—  one  of  I, he  oldest 
and  best  known  firms  In  tlie  country.  Honorable  and 
steady  employment,  at  good  wages,  for  capable,  ener¬ 
getic  men.  Apply  at  oueo.  Address 

DRAWER  ti85,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


'Tts  now  ye  moral  editor  doth  say. 

Who  worketh  hard  to  make  a  newsy  sheet, 
“John  Smith  laid  on  our  tahle  yesterday 
A  mammoth  egg  that  doth  four  ounces  weigh. 

We  think  this  will  be  pretty  hard  to  beat.” 

—Boston  Courier. 

One  acre  enough — especially  if  it  be  a  ten¬ 
der  corn. — Texas  Siftings. 

The  donkey  is  a  pious-looking  animal.  He 
always  looks  as  if  he  would  say:  “Let  us 
bray!" — New  Age. 

Why  should  not  ducks  be  allowed  on  doc¬ 
tor's  premises?  Because  they  make  such  per¬ 
sonal  remarks, — Youth. 

Why  a  man  boots  his  dog  but  merely  shoos 
his  hen  has  never  been  precisely  determined. — 
Philadelphia  Call. 

“Whatever  you  do,  my  boy.  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up."  “But,  father,  suppose 
I  was  going  to  dig  a  well?" — Omaha  World. 

The  best  way  to  get  rich  by  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  is  to  sell  all  }7our  hens  early  every  spriug. 
Then  you  won't  have  to  plant  your  garden 
but  once, — .Journal  of  Education. 

He:  “Why  so  quiet  this  evening,  Miss  de 
Jones?”  She:  “The  company  is  so  intellectual 
that  I  thought  I’d  better  lie  silent.”  He: 
“How  sensible  of  you.” — Life. 

“That  bonnet  would  scare  the  devil  himself,” 
said  a  Beekman  street  man  to  a  Salvation 
army  lieutenant.  “That’s  the  reason  I  wear 
it,  sir,’1  she  said. — Progressive  Farmer. 

'I  he  first  time  old  Fogiboy  saw  a  telegraph 
line  he  remarked:  “Cracky!  but  it  takes  a 
heap  o’  wire  to  keep  those  poles  steady,  and  it 
must  be  plaguey  expensive,  too!" — Republic 

Snobberly:  “What  do  you  think  I  found 
last  year  when  I  was  at  Long  Branch?” 
Knickerbocker:  “I’ve  no  idea;  was  it  a  pocket 
book?”  “No;  I  found  that  everything  was 
very  dear.," — Texas  Siftings. 

Z  In  view  of  their  frequent  suspension  of  the 
clauses  of  the  law,  the  San  Francisco  Alta 
thinks  the  interstate  commerce  commission 
maj'  be  called  “tlie  National  suspenders,” 
They  certainly  need  to  be  braced  up. — Lowell 
Courier. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  people  say,  in 
derision  of  our  versatile  climate,  “You  can’t 
expect  more  than  one  pleasant  day  at  a  time.” 
Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  more  than  one  day 
of  any  kind  occurring  at  the  same  time?— Bos¬ 
ton  2  ranscript. 

How  irreverent  the  most  reverent  prayers 
of  children  sometimes  seem!  Little  Jack 
wanted  a  tricycle,  and  he  was  taught  to  pray 
for  what  he  wanted.  As  he  dropped  upon  his 
knees  by  his  little  bed,  he  added  to  his  “Now 
I  lay  me:"  “Please,  God,  make  papa  buy  me  a 
tricycle.  That’s  a  dandy.” — Hartford  Post.  , 

“Bello!”  exclaimed  a  giddy  little  comet 
disporting  itself  in  the  milky  way,  “who  are 
you,  anyhow?  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  seen  you 
in  these  parts  before.”  “No,”  returned  the 
stranger,  “This  is  my  first  appearance  here, 
I’m  tjie  top  plume  of  a  lady’s  theatre  hat.  The 
hat  is  just  below  here  a  little  way.” — Fba: 
Populi. 

At  a  grand  dinner  a  very  heedless  gentle¬ 
man,  who  talked  a  great  deal,  forgot  that  his 
neighbor,  a  young  lady,  was  uuustially  tall, 
and  exclaimed,  “I  do  not  like  big  women!" 
The  lady  bit  her  lip:  and  the  speaker  seeing 
he  had  made  a  blunder,  and  trying  to  repair  it 
as  gallantly  as  possible,  added:  “When  they 
are  young,  madam!” — New  Haven  News. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  of  a  very  silent 
disposition,  who,  riding  in  his  gig  over  a 
bridge,  turned  about  and  asked  his  servant  if 
he  liked  eggs,  The  mau  replied,  “Yes,  sir.” 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  till  the 
following  year,  when,  driving  over  the  same 
bridge  again,  the  master  suddenly  turned 
again  to  his  servant,  and  said,  “How?”  to 
which  the  man  promptly  responded,  “Poach¬ 
ed,  sir.” — Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 

It  was  over  20  years  ago  when  little  Caspar 
paid  a  visit  to  the  West  country  with  his 
mother.  The  chief  mode  of  locomotion,  after 
pedals,  was  in  that  sectiou  by  lumber  wagons. 
This  was  a  new  and  strauge  thing  to  the  boy, 
and  one  stormy  night,  after  he  was  in  bed, 
while  his  mother  was  preparing  to  follow  him, 
hearing  a  long,  rolling  peal  of  thunder,  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Why,  mamma,  does  God  ride  in 
lumber  wagons,  too?” — Babyhood.  > 


POTATO  CULTURE 


A  Treatise  on  same  sent  free,  by 

Asplnw-nll  M’f’ir  Co,,  Three  Rivers,  Mich 


1 

REVERSIBLE 


HAY  CARRIER 


Rims  Ktglit  or  Left  Send  for  Free  CIrcu 
Without  Change.  U  Jars  anil  Prices, 
^^exvtioaa.  -tJais  Papor. 


ION  EW  PATENT 

OREBOUND 

^PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


t 1 naranleert  auperior 
ijSwv.  toan.i  Lerer  Press  now 
*®r  SotL‘ ’  nuuie-for  Hay.  straw  amt 

Wool.  Always  Victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  past  live  years,  over 
Hederlck  anti  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR 

—  ^  or  airv  rno  nirti  nr.n; 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Woudurful 
^  Capacity. 


A  DAMP  VIEW  OF  THE  YACHT  RACE. — Punch 


AUUrcuv,  A.  H.  KAK^CIIAH,  York,  Jhu 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  oiler  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  anti  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Half  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  tlie  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  betore  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

8MITHS.  POWELL  As  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc. ,  to 


TaugfiaunOck  FuIIh,  N.Y 


THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  MALT  CO.,  I/D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 

Purest  and  best  Soli  In  (he  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairy  meu  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Cheaper  and  better  than  any  foreign  Suit.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  ••r»nlr  tlnu  uni, 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  Ac.  Address  .1 .  W.  MARKER.  See’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  LATEST 


AND 


EXAMINE 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  I  tourings,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  llabbUt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  \\  heel. 


THE  BRADLEY 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUM  MAHUFACTURING  CORP., 

hiccanum,  conn. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


LECTURE  ON 

Rogli  on  Rats, 


Cuts  a  swath  ft  feet  wide  and  Is  easily  handled  by  an  ordinary  farm 
team.  Double  the  usual  amount  of  *?rass  can  be  cut  with  one  team  and 
one  man.  Three  years  in  the  market  has  demonstrated  that  the  Brad¬ 
ley  No  H  is  the  most  economical  tool  ever  purchuNod  by  the  farmer. 
We  guarantee  the  draft  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  mirehasor  on  any  ordi¬ 
nary  level  farm.  Wi%  also  make  Mowers  to  cut  Vv  ft.,  -I1;  ft-.  4  ft.  and 
5  ft  Tin*  Hr  it  cl  ley  Kenpcre*  HowrrN  and  Kobe*  art!  the  IscHt 
in  flu-  World*  Send  for  Circulars. 

...UN...,*,  BRADLEY  &  CO., 

63  Murray  St.,  New  York.  n  ••  w 

32  so.  Markei  st.,  Boston.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rrrri  improved  , 

EFFELSiRpN^r 


This  is  what  killed  vour  poor  father.  Shun  It. 
Avoid  anything  containing  it  throughput  your 
future  useful  (.V)  careers.  Wo  older  heads  object 
to  Its  special  *  ROUUH’NF.BS.1 

DON'T  FOOL SM .UJ- 


EVERY  FARMER 

HE  BEST  HIS  OWN 

is  the  ®Na  MILLER 


All  W  iirui'ii  u 

Paris  made  of  Malleable  Iron 

Catalogue  Free.  Address 


efforts  with  Insi  i-t  powder,  borax  or.  . 

what  not,  used  at  random  all  over'^/YjS 
the  house  to  get  rid  of  D  C  C  T I  EC  /WL 
Roaches, Water-bugs,  DLL  I  LLo  /’  ■  Cm,  -W 
For  two  or  throe  nights  sprinkle 
“Rough  on  Iters''  dry  powder,  In,  V** 

about  and  down  the  sink,  drain  J  ^  V. 
pipe,  First  thing  in  the  morning  ~ 
wash  it  all  away  down  the  sink,  drain  pipe,  when 
all  tlie  insects  from  garret  to  cellar  will  disap¬ 
pear.  The  secret  ia  It)  the  fact  that,  wherever  in¬ 
flects  are  in  the  house,  they  must  nn  I  PlICC 
drink  during  the  night.  Hvl MvllCO 

Clears  out  Rats,  Mice,  bed-bugs.  Flies.  Beetles. 
“Honan  on  Rats’’  is  gold  all  around  the  world, 
in  every  clime,  is  the  most  extensively  advertised, 
and  has  the  largest  sale  of  auy  article  of  its  kiud 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


Catalogue  Free.  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINE  CO 
Hi'KI.VtiFlKl.n.  OHIO. 


Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

>  Portable  and  Scnu-Portable. 
It  lull!  Horse  Power. 

nitixtrntPfl  Pftiii)ilikt  PffiC*.  Ail  (Ilf  as 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  Co. 
1  KPKINCF1ELD,  OHIO, 
ur  IIO  Liberty  Hl,  New  Vurlt. 


WE  HAVE  HAD 

32  years  Experience 


Pi0aUati*0U0  gMvfrtising 


DESTROYS  POTATO  BUGS 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


For  Potato  Bugs,  Insects  on  Vinca,  etc  ,  a  table- 
spoonful  or  thi'  powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  of 
water,  and  applied  with  sprinkling'  pot,  spray 
syringe,  or  whisk  broom.  Keep  it  well  stirred  up. 
lSc.,  2flo,  anil  81  Boxes.  Agr.  size. 
bRQUGH®*RATT  -CLEARS  OUT- 

BED  BUGS, 
<*§P5*  FLIES. 

Roaches,  ants,  water-bugs,  moths,  rats,  mice, 
8paiTows,  jack  rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers.  15c. 


CHALLENGE 

.T/17INI)  MIMA  never  blow 
j  T  V  down,  a  record  nu  other 
(mill  can  show,  Kent  011  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogue* 
free.  Challxkk*  Winn 
Mill  and  Fxkd  Mill  Co., 


Greatest, otter.  Nuw'n your  time 
to' go t  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tcsu,  Coffee*  and  KnUlnir 
HrijEuD  Powder,  mid  secure a  beautiful 
Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Roso  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lanin,  Cantor,  or 
Webster’.!  Dictionary,  For  particulars  address 
THE  CJKEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.Box  289.  31aud33Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ilk 
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SPORTS  MEN®  FROM  THE  ClTY  DESTROY  THE  FARMERS  FAITHFUL  FRIENDS 


IflNOHEARTED  WOMAN— THE  MAIN  CAUSE  OF  THIS  CRUEL  AND  WANTON  SlflUqHHR 


The  Farmers  Dream 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION!  Did  you  ever  look  at  it  in  tliis  light.  Ladies? 

NINTH  CARTOON  OF  THE  SERIES.  Fig.  235. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


J^omromi. 


HORSES,  FARM  AND  ROAD. 

In  1S66  I  bought  a  pacing  filly,  four  months 
old,  for  which  I  paid  §30.  It  was  sired  by  a 
large,  well-formed  stallion,  with  finely  -devel¬ 
oped  bone  and  muscle,  that  could  pace  perhaps 
at  a  3:80  gait.  He  had  no  pedigree,  but  was  a 
pretty  good  general-purpose  horse.  The  dam 
was  10  hands  high,  deep  through  the  chest, 
with  a  short  back,  high  bead,  with  bone  and' 
muscle  unexcelled,  pacing,  perhaps,  a  three- 
minute  rate  untrained;  pedigree  unknown. 
When  the  filly  became  four  years  old  she  was 
bred  to  Scott’s  Hiatoga— £10  insurance  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  foal.  Her  foal  was  a  filly— a  pacer  and 
trotter— which  I  sold  when  three  years  old  for 
§210.  The  next  year  she  was  again  sold  for 
$350,  at  which  time  she  could  show  a  2:40  gait, 
either  pacing  or  trotting.  She  was  Hi  hands, 
“  up-headed,”  yet  not  very  handsome. 

Next  1  raised  a  full  brother — pacer  and  trot¬ 
ter— which  I  sold  for  $275  when  three  years 
old.  Next  was  a  filly  sired  by  King’s  Hiatoga ; 
a  trotter  which  I  sold  for  $50  when  four 
months  old. 

Next  was  a  colt  sired  by  Scott’s  Hiatoga,  for 
which  I  was  ottered  $250  before  he  was  two 
year’s  old.  Some  time  after  that  I  traded  him 
at  that  price  for  other  stock.  Then  1  bred  her 
for  three  seasons  to  Prince  Hiatoga — son  of 
Scott’s— weighing  1,275  pounds.  He  was  a 
bay,  10  bauds,  with  bone,  muscle,  head,  eye, 
ear,  mane  and  tail,  perhaps  entirely  unobjec¬ 
tionable.  He  could  pace  at  a  2:40  rate,  or 
trot  a  three-minute  gait  untrained.  As  an 
all-purpose  horse  he  was  very  hard  to  beat. 
From  this  horse  I  raised  three  colts;  all  could 
pace  and  trot.  The  first  was  a  gray  which  I 
sold  when  three  years  old  at  $125.  lu  the  fall 
of  1888  he  sold  for  $250,  and  later  he  was  sold 
at  $285  when  in  bis  12th  year.  He  wras  valued 
as  a  roadster.  Next  was  a  bay  which  I  sold 
when  three  years  old  at  $150;  since  that  time 
$200  have  been  offered  for  him.  Next  was  a 
gray  for  which  I  received  §50  when  three 
months  old.  The  last  three  were  sold  in  the 
midst  of  the  panic  from  1874  to  1878. 

The  next  was  sired  by  “Hazard,”  son  of 
Lexington— §25  insurance.  I  sold  him  for  $135 
in  the  fall  of  1881,  w  hen  two  years  past.  He 
could  neither  trot,  pace  nor  run.  He  would 
rather  play  thau  work.  He  was  a  perfect 
mongrel,  unsafe'  to  handle,  in  no  way  reliable, 
except  as  a  jumper,  upwards,  sidewise,  back¬ 
wards  or  forward.  The  next  colt  was  sired 
by  Rex  Hiataga — son  of  Scott’s — which  I  sold 
when  two  years  old  at  §125.  He  could  pace 
and  trot,  and  was  sold  again  the  same  season 
for  §150.  My  next,  colt  wTas  by  Rex  Hiatoga 
(§10  to  insurance).  I  was  offered  $150 last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  by  next  spring  when  he  will  be  two 
years  old,  I  confidently  exjject  to  realize  §200 
for  him.  He  also  paces  and  trots. 

As  a  result  of  breeding  this  pacing  and  trot¬ 
ting  roadster  or  all-purpose  mare  of  unknown 
blood,  to  large,  well-boned  and  muscular  road¬ 
sters,  fast,  and  all-purpose  horses,  we  have  for 
the  eight  colts  sold  at  the  average  age  of  about 
two  years,  §1,885,  with  one  18  mouths  old  yet 
to  sell:  counting  it  sold  at  §105,  the  figures 
will  be  $1,400  for  nine  colts. 

The  above  experience  teaches  that  to  insure 
greater  success  in  the  future,  I  must,  first,  as  a 
basis,  buy  a  bay  mare  five  years  old,  weigh¬ 
ing  1,200  pouuds,  15%  bunds  high,  with  hind 
legs  broad  aud  thiu,  deep  and  round  feet, 
high-headed,  slim  around  the  throat;  deep- 
chested,  round-ribbed,  and  having  a  heavy 
black  maue  aud  tail.  To  these  add  a  fiue  head, 
eye  and  ear,  and  a  free,  open  trot  of  not  less 
than  a  four  iniuute  gait,  aud  a  kind  disposi¬ 
tion.  I  must  then  find  a  stallion  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  mare;  lO.'j  hands 
high,  weighing  1,300  pouuds,  with  heavy  mus¬ 
cles,  good  knee  action,  and  a  free,  open  trot, 
of  about  three  or  four  miuutes  to  the 
mile,  with  a  will  to  improve.  I  should  not 
care  to  what  breed  or  family  either  parent 
might  belong,  so  that  I  could  secure  the  in¬ 
dividual  excellence  above  described,  in  both 
sire  and  dam.  From  such  a  cross.  I  should 
confidently  expect  to  tiuruish  the  market  with 
roadsters,  all  purpose,  coach,  park  or  fast 
horses,  which  command  the  highest  prices  in 
any  city  where  the  desire  exists  to  excel  one’s 
neighbors  in  a  grand  turn-out;  ami  those,  who, 
like  myself,  are  not  able  to  keep  a  fast  team 
for  pleasure,  a  gaited  horse  for  saddle,  and  a 
heavy  span  for  draft,  may  by  the  means  of 
such  a  sire  and  dam  raise  a  family  of  horses 
possessing  all  the  desired  qualities  of  each,  at 
a  very  reasonable  expense.  Remember  we 
cannot  waste  time  by  commencing  with  scrub 
stock,  but  get  a  good  basis  for  the  result  you 
wish,  not  forgetting  that  like  begets  like  fre¬ 
quently. 

We  can  not  afford  to  pay  from  $50  to  §250 
for  the  use  of  last  sires  unless  we  have  conclu¬ 
sive  assurance  that  the  animal’s  pedigree  or 
the  excellence  of  the  previous  foals  of  the  dam 


will  warrant  the  outlay.  In  breeding  the 
roadster,  coach,  park,  or  all-purpose  horse, 
the  sire  must  not  be  less  than  16  hands,  with 
perfect  feet  and  limbs,  well  muscled,  stylish 
and  symmetrical  throughout,  and  he  should 
be  able  to  show  a  three  or  four  minute  gait  at 
trotting. 

Adhere  to  the  foregoing  line  of  breeding  aud 
you  will  make  plenty  of  money  and  prove  a 
blessing  to  those  who  purchase  your  stock. 

Carroll  Co.,  Ohio.  hahvey  brown. 


HORSES  IN  FRANCE. 

Consul  Dufais,  of  Havre,  France,  has  for¬ 
warded  the  State  Departments  translation  of 
a  book  on  horse  breeding  in  France,  by  Baron 
do  Vaux.  The  statement  is  made  that  some 
years  ago  the  United  States  Consul  at  Havre, 
with  the  special  permission  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  imported  horses  from  the  United 
States  for  the  French  cavalry  service.  A  se¬ 
rious  advance  in  freights  made  this  business 
unprofitable,  but  in  view  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  French  horse  breeding  the  time  is  apt 
to  come  when  enterprising  men  can  resuscitate 
the  trade. 

Baron  de  Vaux  states  that  there  has  been 
such  a  demand  for  large  horses  for  breeding 
purposes  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  that  French  breeders  have  had  their 
heads  turned.  They  have  aimed  only  at 
size,  aud  as  a  consequence  the  heavy  cavalry 
horse  and  the  light  and  vigorous  war 
horse  are  steadily  disappearing.  In  other 
words,  the  admirable  war  horses  of  former 
years  are  being  developed  into  draft  horses 
pure  aud  simple.  Au  idea  has  grown  among 
the  French  farmers  that  improvement  was 
sure  to  come  from  the  stallion — that  any  old 
mare  was  good  enough  to  bo  the  mother  of 
the  foal.  They  have,  therefore,  kept  on ly  such 
mares  as  could  not  be  sold  to  the  army.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  horses, 
it  is  stated  that  in  1885  the  officer  of  the  first 
remounting  district,  comprising  the  depot  of 
Paris  and  four  more  in  Normandy,  received 
an  order  for  0,387  horses  for  cavalry  service. 
He  could  only  find,  iu  that  richest  part  of 
France,  8,582  head.  Frauce  has  relatively  I  he 
largest  uumber  of  horses  of  any  country  iu 
Europe.  Her  soil  is  one  eminently  fitted  for 
breeding  them.  But  in  all  her  3,000,000  horses 
the  60,000  needed  in  time  of  war  could  not  lie 
found.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the 
breeding  of  late  years  has  produced  a  class  of 
horses  unfitted  for  war  purposes. 


THE  GENER AL-PU RPOSE  COW. 


Every  little  while  1  see  articles  iu  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  asserting  that  cows  alike  suit¬ 
able  for  a  profitable  production  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  beef,  do  not 
exist,  and  cannot  be  bred  for  this  purpose  ; 
that  they  must,  in  order  to  prove  profitable, 
be  bred  for  a  special  purpose  ;  that  is,  either 
for  a  great  yield  of  milk  only,  or  for  butter, 
or  cheese,  or  beef,  us  either  may  be  required. 
Now  ior  farms  devoted  to  a  special  product, 
special-purpose  cows  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
best  sort  of  stock  ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
fanners  are  uot  thus  eugaged,  for  they  grow 
grass,  grain,  and  roots;  and  they  must  keep 
such  a  class  of  cows  as  most  profitably  con¬ 
sume  these  in  combination,  aud  yield  them  in 
return  milk,  butter, cheese;  and  finally,  when 
dried  off  and  cheaply  aud  quickly  fattened,  a 
good  quality  of  beef. 

The  early  Short-horn  breed  of  cows  emi¬ 
nently  excelled  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
English  farmers,  till  beef  and  fancy  points  iu 
them  paid  better  than  dairy  products;  then 
such  as  were  recorded  in  the  Herd  Book  began 
to  be  bred ‘more  generally  for  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  purposes;  but  there  are 
thousands  of  unrecorded  cows  still  kept  iu  the 
Northern  couuties  of  Euglaud  that  still  excel 
as  general-purpose  animals,  aud  few  others 
except  these  are  kept  by  the  numerous  tenant 
farmers  there. 

Recently  such  milking  families  of  Herd -book 
recorded  cows,  as  have  been  preserved,  are 
beiug  multiplied  iu  England  by  the  Short¬ 
horn  breeders,  as  they  are  now  finding  out 
that  such  strains  arc  the  most  profitable  for 
them  in  many  instances.  This  is  also  getting 
to  be  the  case  iu  America,  and  except  on  these 
farms  and  the  vast  plains  bordering  tho  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  the  production  of  beef 
alone  is  the  object,  tho  general-purpose  cow  is 
the  one  preferred. 

Iu  the  same  way  the  beautiful  Devons  aud 
the  Red  Rolled  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cows  are 
bred  both  in  England  and  in  America,  while 
the  noble  Guernseys  have  al  ways  thus  excelled, 
aud  in  consequence  of  this  they  are  likely,  as 
multiplied,  to  become  the  most  popular  of  all 
breeds  among  us,  except  the  milking  families 
of  Short-horns.  The  Red  Polled  cows  may 


also  come  in  for  a  share  as  fast  as  their  merits 
become  known.  a.  b.  allen. 


Dehorned  Jerseys.— I  have  a  small  herd 
of  dehorned  Jerseys.  They  are  all  pedigreed 
stock,  not  like  the  “hornless”  Jerseys  produced 
by  breeding  Aberdecn-Angus  bulls  to  Jersey 
cows.  The  horns  wore  removed  from  the 
calves  when  they  wen*  from  four  to  eight 
w’eeks  old,  by  cutting  around  them  aud  then 
lifting  them  from  the  skull.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  operation  is  as  painful  as  castration.  There 
is  little  bleeding;  all  know  bow  loose  the  horus 
of  a  calf  are.  There  have  been  only  good  re¬ 
sults  from  this  practice.  The  cattle  are  far 
more  gentle.  But  one  horned  animal  can 
drink  at  a  tub  at  once.  Without  horus  they 
will  fill  the  tub  will  their  heads  and  drink 
without  fear.  The  cattle  herd  together  better 
and  they  will  not  use  so  much  feed,  for  they 
take  it  peacefully  aud  do  not  have  to  pull  bay 
out  and  trample  it  under  foot.  I  can  safely 
say  that  dehorning  pays  me  well. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  john  brooks. 
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KOUMISS. 

Prof.  Arnold,  in  his  article  on  koumiss, 
has  stepped  outside  of  his  knowledge  on  dairy 
subjects.  He  certainly  never  could  have  stud¬ 
ied  tho  subject  of  koumiss  as  it  is  properly 
made,  or  he  would  never  have  made  so  absurd 
a  statement  as  that  koumiss  is  an  intoxicating 
beverage,  I  inclose  herewith  for  the  Rural 
a  pamphlet  on  “Koumiss:  What  is  it — what 
has  it  accomplished?”  which  gives  certificates 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in 
Eugland  as  to  its  benefits  as  a  food.  The 
caserne  of  the  koumiss  is  largely  predigested, 
aud  is  so  finely  disseminated  that  it  will  not 
coagulate  again,  which  can  easily  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  adding  acids  to  the  koumiss,  and  if 
it  then  coagulates  it  is  not  a  properly  predi¬ 
gested  koumiss. 

There  is  koumiss  on  the  market,  aud  there  is 
what  is  called  domestic  koumiss  (namely,  kou¬ 
miss  made  at  home),  which  is  uot  a  predigested 
milk  in  any  shape  or  form.  It  is  A  fermented. 
milk,  the  caseiue  of  which,  after  fermentation 
ceases,  becomes  putrified,  and  proliably  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arnold  has  had  the  misfortune  to  come 
across  a  koumiss  of  that  nature.  We  claim  as 
the  great  merit  of  our  koumiss  that,  being  free 
from  yeast  as  a  fermenting  element,  aud  also 
from  the  addition  of  cane  and  milk  sugar, 
which  are  also  ferments,  there  is  no  coagula¬ 
tion  of  the  caseine,  neither  is  there  putrefac¬ 
tion.  The  milk  sugar  in  the  new  milk  is  con¬ 
verted  first  of  all  into  lactic  acid,  and  a  small 
portion  of  that  passes  into  alcohol;  but  the 
analysis  made  of  oar  koumiss  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  analyst  shows  that  the  percentage  of  al¬ 
cohol  is  very  slight  indeed.  Those  who  use  a 
yeast  for  a  ferment  will  find  that  after  fer¬ 
mentation  has  ceased  putrefaction  will  set  in. 
This  is  easily  demonstrated  by  taking  a  bottle, 
say,  of  Brush’s  koumiss,  letting  it  stand  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  a  cold  place,  aud  then 
opening  it,  when  you  will  find  a  strong  odor  of 
yeast,  and  also  of  decomposition.  Take  some 
of  our  koumiss,  let  it  stand  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  open  it,  aud  you  will  find  that  the 
smell  is  sweet.  It  may  become  strong  and 
sharp,  but  it  never  will  pass  into  putrefaction. 

Asa  matter  of  fad),  I  have  fermented  whey, 
have  flavored  tho  whey  w  ith  different  flavors, 
and  have  made  a  most  delicious  drink  out  of 
it;  but  after  it  stands  too  long— say  four  or 
five  days — the  whey  becomes  putrefied.  I  am 
myself  a  total  abstainer — have  been  so  for  12 
years.  I  drink  largely  of  koumiss  every  day, 
and  Lave  found  most  beneficial  results  from 
it;  and  I  know  that  bad  it  the  slightest  effect 
of  intoxication,  I  would  have  known  it  long 
ago.  People  who  are  total  abstainers  can 
drink  10  to  12  bottles  a  day  and  never  feel  the 
effect  of  it. 

Professor  Arnold  was  not  justified  in  the 
statements  he  made  They  are  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  all  people  who  have  studied  the 
subject  and  who  have  had  au  experience  of 
years  iu  its  use;  but  it  is  a  perfect  libel  upon 
a  useful  food,  and  one  which  he  should  have 
hesitated  to  make  before  he  hud  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  subject. 

A  large  portion  of  Zeimsen’s  Therapeutics  is 
dedicated  to  the  benefits  of  koumiss;  and  it  is 
absurd  for  Professor  Arnold  or  anybody  else 
to  claim  that  au  author  who  stands  so  high  in 
the  medical  profession  would  jeopardise  his 
reputation  among  the  profession  by  permitting 
misstatements  in  any  work  bearing  his  name, 
valancy  k.  fuller. 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada, 

R.  N.-Y. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof. 
Arnold  objected  to  koumiss,  not  that  it  is  in 
itself  au  intoxicating  beverage,  but  that  it 
contains  alcohol,  and  that  tho  use  of  such  a 
beverage  could  hardly  fail  to  cultivate  a  de¬ 
sire  fur  a  stronger  one.  This  was  the  main 
point  of  Prof,  Arnold’s  urticle,  and  temper¬ 
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ance  people  generally  will  agree  with  him. 
As  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  koumiss, 
Prof.  Arnold  distinctly  stated  that  it  may  be 
right  to  encourage  its  use  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses.  He  objected  to  its  use  by  those  who 
would  drink  it  simply  as  a  substitute  for  wa¬ 
ter,  milk,  or  any  other  non-alcoholic  beverage. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

ASSAYING  MILK.— SWEET  WHEY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Dairymen's  Association  have  appointed 
a  commission  to  devise  some  method  of  “as¬ 
saying”  milk  so  as  to  determine  its  actual 
value  for  cheese-making  purposes,  according 
to  the  per  cent,  of  both  fat  and  caseiue,  as  tho 
per  cent,  of  either  alone  is  not  sufficient.  One 
mess  may  be  rich  iu  fat  und  have  a  small  per 
cent,  of  caseiue;  another  may  be  rich  in  both; 
still  another  may  be  rich  in  caseiue  and  have 
a  small  amount  of  fat,  or  may  be  poor  in  both, 
so  that  ascertaining  the  amount  of  actual 
solids  may  be  wide  of  the  mark,  the  kind  of 
solids  not  being  taken  into  consideration.  It 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  our  progressive  Wisconsin 
friends  may  be  able  to  hit  upon  some  simple 
and  practical  method  which  shall  supply  the 
long-felt  desideratum  and  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  und  reason.  The  commission  is  also 
charged  with  the  task  of  devising  some  method 
of  keeping  whey  sweet  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  its  principal  feeding  value  beiug  in 
its  sugar,  which  is  soon  converted  into  acid. 

MACHINE  SEPARATED  CREAM. 

There  is  some  complaint  that  cream  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  milk  by  tho  use  of  the  centrifuge 
does  not  make  as  firm  and  nicely-granulated 
butter  as  that  obtained  by  the  raising  of  cream 
by  the  cold-setting  process.  The  cream  separ¬ 
ated  by  the  machine  at  a  comparatively  high 
temperature  is  cooled  down  to  the  churning 
point,  and  after  slightly  souring  is  churned. 
It  is  now  claimed  by  some  that  if  the  cream  is 
reduced  at  once  to  50  degrees  or  below,  ami 
the  temperature  allowed  to  rise  to  tho  churn¬ 
ing  point,  it  will  produce  the  same  grain  aud 
firmness  iu  the  butter  that  cream  raised  at  a 
low  temperature  does.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  in  this.  It  is  easy  to  try.  If  the  cool¬ 
ing  secures  the  result  aimed  at,  the  butter 
ought  to  keep  longer  than  that  produced  by 
any  of  the  cream -raising  processes,  for  the 
reason  that  the  machine  produces  a  cleaner 
separation  of  the  fats  from  the  caseous  matter, 
and  also  cleanses  the  milk  from  offensive  im¬ 
purities  which  are  likely  to  remain  in  the 
cream  obtained  by  any  of  the  milk  setting 
methods. 

MILK  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Since  the  discovery  in  1882,  by  Dr.  Kock, 
of  Berliu,  of  the  baccillus  of  tuberculosis,  aud 
that  it  may  be  communicated  from  man  to 
cattle,  swine,  goats,  rabbits,  chickens,  pigeons, 
turkeys,  etc.,  and  by  these  to  man,  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  come  to  look  on  milk  with  a  great 
deal  of  suspicion,  and  this  prejudice  is  eveu 
carried  so  far  by  some  physicians  that  they 
warn  those  under  their  care,  having  a  tuber¬ 
culous  diathesis,  against  tho  use  of  milk  not 
previously  boiled.  Aud  indeed  it  is  worthy  of 
investigation  whether  bad  milk  is  uot  in  a 
considerable  measure  responsible  for  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  consumption,  especially  in  cities 
aud  large  towns,  where  _the  milk  supply  is 
chiefly  from  cows  kept  aud  fed  without  regard 
to  any  other  consideration  than  to  obtain  the 
largest  flow  of  milk,  at  tho  least  cost.  To  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis  may  be  justly  applied 
tbo  epithet  of  universal  coutagion,  since  it  is 
propagated  through  the  digestive,  reproduc¬ 
tive,  respiratory  aud  cutaneous  organs  and 
must  be  fought  at  every  point.  The  Jersey 
aud  other  milk  breeds  have  been  accused  of 
being  peculiarly  subject  to  tuberculosis.  If 
such  is  the  fact,  it  is  because  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  high  feeding  they  have  been  made  to  give 
so  large  a  quantity  of  milk,  as  to  reduce  their 
vitality  below  a  healthy  limit,  resulting  iu  the 
setting  up  of  a  tuberculous  diathesis,  ready  to 
accept  tho  first  germs  of  contagion.  Keepers 
of  Jersey  aud  other  so-called  milk  breeds  of 
cattle,  ought  to  be  warned  that  when  they 
fiiula  cow  “milks  down,”  that  is,  when  she  can¬ 
not  bo  kept  in  fair  form  aud  flesh  while  giv¬ 
ing  milk,  she  is  in  just  that  state  of  bodily  con¬ 
dition  tliut  invites  consumption. 

B.  F.  J. 


<T1)C  poultvu  Dart). 


WHY  THERE  ARE  NO  LARGE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARMS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  ure  only  one 
or  two  largo  poultry  establishments  in  tho 
whole  world,  and  though  repeated  attempts 
have  been  made  by  many  to  embark  in  the 
poultry  business  on  a  large  scale,  yet  the  Usual 
result  is  failure.  This  deserves  consideration, 


for  there  is  certainly  some  reason  for  this 
condition  of  affairs.  Is  it  possihle  that  more 
experience  is  required  in  the  poultry  business 
than  for  the  management  of  livestock;  oris 
it  because  the  hen  is  not  given  that  attention 
she  rightly  deserves?  Small  flocks  have  been 
known  to  pay  large  profits  in  proportion  to 
investment;  but  the  cost  of  labor  is  never 
considered  in  such  cases,  as  it  really  costs  no¬ 
thing,  in  one  respect;  but  with  a  largo  flock 
constant  labor  must  be  bestowed.  Lice  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  successful  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  and  where  large  flocks  have  been  kept 
lice  have  caused  nearly  all  the  failures.  The 
attempts  to  economize  in  buildings  and  land 
have  crowded  too  many  fowls  together,  and 
improper  feeding  has  also  done  its  share.  It 
may  be  safely  claimed  that  not  one  poultry 
man  in  ten  knows  that  the  method  of  feeding 
the  Leghorn  will  not  answer  for  the  Brahma ; 
yet  it  is  on  that  rock  that  many  hopes  have 
been  shattered,  fora  knowledge  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  breeds  is  absolutely  indispen¬ 
sable  to  success. 

The  profit  from  a  cow  is  by  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  and  we  may  feed  her  liberally  in  order 
to  increase  the  quantity;  but  the  laying  of 
eggs  by  the  hen  is  a  matter  of  reproduction — 
giving  birth  to  her  young,  in  one  sense — and 
we  can  easily  reach  a  point  where  her  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  may  be  easily  deranged,  and 
she  be  rendered  incapable  of  reproduction; 
just  as  a  fat  cow,  sow,  or  sheep  may  be  made 
an  inferior  breeder.  Yet  she  must  be  fed  well 
to  provide  her  with  the  elements  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  HeDce,  the  liberal  use  of  corn  and 
wheat,  without  a  corresponding  amount  of 
bulky  and  nitrogeuous  food,  has  also  done 
great  damage  to  large  flocks. 

No  large  flocks  of  poultry  can  be  kept  on 
any  farm  unless  they  are  divided  into  smaller 
flocks  or  families,  as  the  massing  of  a  large 
number  compels  a  competitive  struggle  forox- 
lstenee,  the  strong  oppressing  the  weak  and 
one  portion  is  productive  while  the  other  en¬ 
tails  a  loss.  The  only  remedy  is  to  make  the 
keeping  of  a  large  number  a  business,  and  be¬ 
ing  up  early  and  late  with  them,  the  same  as 
is  done  for  the  dairy,  studying  all  the  wants 
of  the  fowls  and  supplying  the  birds  with  the 
requisites  for  production,  as  well  as  carefully 
guarding  them  against  risks  of  disease  iuany 
form. 

Considering  that  a  lieu  is  worth  but  a  small 
sum,  it  is  not  expected  that  she  should  pay 
two  or  three  times  her  value  in  a  year.  The 
cow  does  not  do  it,  nor  can  the  hen.  If,  after 
paying  all  expenses  for  shelter,  food  and  labor, 
a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  be  derived,  it  will  be 
much  larger  than  may  be  expected  from 
many  other  sources,  and,  therefore,  if  the  sum 
of  $1,000  be  invested,  $200  will  well  pay  the  in¬ 
vestor  ;  yet  the  majority  of  persons  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  20  per  cent,  profit  from  poul¬ 
try,  though  they  would  be  content  with  a 
smaller  percentage  from  the  farm.  Aud  it  is 
just  here  where  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
“how  much  should  poultry  pay?”  comes  in, 
and  that  is  “  Fully  as  much  as  or  more 
thau  can  .be  proportionately  derived  from 
auy thing  else  on  the  farm." 


POULTRY  RAISING  IN  MONTANA. 


Last  year  I  had  24  hens,  aud  hatched  222 
chicks.  I  sold  $li'J  worth  of  eggs,  and  $14,20 
worth  of  chickens,  besides  using  about.  40  of 
the  latter  iu  the  family.  I  lost  a  good  many 
in  June,  as  the  weather  was  cold  aud  rainy. 
This  year  I  have  72  heus,  about  60  large 
enough  to  lay,  and  iu  January  I  sold  49h2 
dozen  eggs,  all  laid  since  New  Year’s,  which 
brought  oO  cents  a  dozen,  making  the  little 
sum  of  $24  75  a  month.  Who  says  it  doesn't 
pay  to  raise  chickens?  Miue  are  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  common  sorts; 
aud  between  Golden  Bearded  Polish  and  the 
common  kind.  I  have  a  half-bred  Polish 
hen,  hatched  April  10, 1880;  she  commenced  to 
lay  Nov.  18,  and  laid  50  eggs  up  to  Feb.  2.  It 
takes  ubout  9}^  of  them  to  weigh  a  pound.  I 
am  in  hopes  to  raise  400  pnllets  this  spring, 
and  see  whether  l  will  have  as  good  luck  with 
a  large  fiock  us  1  have  had  with  a  small  one. 
I  give  the  Rural  credit  for  most  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  so  far,  and  my  husband  tho  rest  for  fur- 
nishiug  a  good  warm  house,  aud  keeping  it 
clean,  which  goes  a  long  way  in  keeping  the 
flock  healthy  and  contented.  A.  M.  L. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont. 


Civtmi  topics. 


PRACTICAL  IRRIGATION. 

My  water  works  were  built  some  12  or  more 
years  ago.  Tho  building  consists  of  u  heavy 
frame  about  20  l'eot  high,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  a  large  tank  holding  about  525  barrels 
of  water.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
wind-mill  with  a  12-foot  wheel  attached  to  a 
force-pump,  which  pumps  the  water  into  the 


tank.  My  land  is  nearly  level,  and  this  hight 
furnishes  me  with  a  fair  head.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  are  common  gas  pipes 
leading  to  different  portions  of  the  garden, 
with  faucets  at.  intervals  where  I  can  attach 
hose  aud  carry  water  to  any  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  The  pipes  are  carried  under  ground. 
The  entire  cost  was  nearly  $1,1)00,  though  the 
same  thing  in  all  respects  could  be  built  at 
present  for  considerably  less,  for  both  mater¬ 
ials  and  labor  are  cheaper  now  than  at  the 
time  the  work  was  done.  To  me  it  has  been 
an  excellent  investment.  When  the  preseut 
windmill  is  worn  out,  I  think  I  shall  replace 
it  with  steam  power,  as  it  is  more  reliable. 
For  growing  farm  crops  I  am  not  certain  that 
it.  would  be  a  paying  iuvestineut.  It  would 
depend  entirely  upon  how  cheaply  the  water 
could  be  distributed  upon  the  laud.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  no  artificial  watering  is 
quite  equal  to  water  from  the  clouds,  and  it 
takes  more  of  the  former  to  produce  the  same 
effect:.  For  instance,  if  I  wish  to  water  a 
piece  of  cabbages,  it  will  take  1,000  barrels 
per  acre  to  do  the  work  well,  and  it  must  be 
repeated  every  week  or  10  days  until  rain 
comes.  The  same  is  true  of  strawberries.  I 
believe  that  the  largest,  crop  of  berries  that  I 
ever  raised  or  ever  saw  was  carried  through 
entirely  by  artificial  watering.  Situated  as  I 
am,  I  should  hardly  know  how  to  do  without 
my  water  works.  We  have  had  a  remarkably 
dry  season  thus  far,  yet  I  have  been  and  am 
yet  setting  cabbage  more  than  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  my  tank,  but  the  water  comes  to 
the  men,  and  we  never  hesitate  to  go  on  with 
plant  setting,  no  matter  how  dry  it  is.  It  will 
pay  upon  the  farm  provided  the  water  can  be 
distributed  cheaply  enough.  j.  m.  smith. 

Green  Bay,  W is. 

R.  N,-Y. — Is  is  calculated  that  one  inch  of 
rain  delivers  4.678  gallons  to  the  square  yard, 
or  22, <117  gallons  to  the  acre.  With  a  rainfall 
of  30  to  40  inches,  we  see  what  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water  will  be  supplied  to  the  land. 
As  all  know,  this  great  supply  is  uuequally 
distributed.  In  many  sections  the  soil  is  fair¬ 
ly  drowned  for  a  few  weeks  aud  baked  for  ns 
many  months.  On  well-drained  land  surplus 
water  will  always  run  away.  Tilo  drainage 
and  irrigation  work  well  together.  We  see 
what  an  enormous  quantity  of  water  must  be 
punqjed  in  order  to  supply  sufficient  water  to 
the  growing  crops.  Mr.  Smith  states  that  he 
expects  to  pour  1,000  barrels  ou  each  acre 
every  week.  This  would  make  a  pond  two 
inches  deep  all  over  the  acre.  Even  this  is 
less  than  the  amount  used  in  Italy,  where  wa¬ 
ter  enough  to  form  a  layer  six  inches  in  depth 
is  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  meadow.  This 
application  is  given  every  fortnight.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  a  windmill  must  be  worked 
day  aud  night  to  supply  all  the  water  ueeded 
on  three  acres,  yet  it  can  readily  pump  water 
enough  to  bring  crops  ou  a  much  larger  area 
through  a  dry  season,  when  judiciously  used. 


ENSILAGE  AT  THE  MICHIGAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

PROF.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

« 

In  taking  the  silage  from  the  silo  we  throw 
off  the  weights  from  a  section  five  or  six  feet 
wide  next  the  door;  then  remove  the  plank 
from  this  space  and  cut  down  tho  silage  with 
a  hay  knife,  just  as  we  cut  down  and  remove 
a  section  of  hay  from  a  mow.  After  the 
silage  has  become  sufficiently  weighted,  I  do 
not  think  any  injury  would  result  to  it  if  the 
weight  was  all  removed  at  once;  but  I  venture 
that  as  an  opinion  ouly,  as  we  have  always 
removed  the  weights  from  sections  of  the  silo, 
as  stated  above. 

Where  the  silage  is  taken  from  the  silo  every 
day,  the  small  surface  of  the  thoroughly 
pressed  mass  exposed  will  receive  no  injury. 
Wo  never  replace  the  covering  on  the  section 
from  whieh  we  are  feeding. 

The  College  silo  was  built  iu  1881,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  After  these  years  of  experience 
we  are  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  value  and 
economy  of  silage  as  an  auxiliary  fodder. 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  the  College 
silo,  whieh  has  a  capacity  of  about  40  tons: 
As  a  new  grain  barn,  with  high  basement 
walls,  was  being  erected  on  the  farm,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  build  the  silo  in  one  corner  of  this 
basement,  with  the  thought  that  if  the  ensi¬ 
lage  experiment  was  not  satisfactory  tho  silo 
could  be  utilized  as  a  root  cellar.  A  space  iu 
the  northeast  corner  was  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  wall  made,  18  inches  thick,  well 
laid  with  common  field  stone  and  strong 
mortar.  Tiles  were  laid  to  carry  off  wutor,  and 
the  floor  was  then  covered  with  small  stones 
bedded  in  cement  and  then  cemented,  as  well 
as  the  sides,  until  all  was  smooth,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  l>e  air  ami  water-tight.  Tho  inside 
meanuroineut  of  the  silo  is  14x15  feet,  and  the 
walls  ure  eight  feet  high.  There  is  a  door 
four  feet  wide  aud  six  feet  high  from  the  silo 
into  the  basement  where  the  silage  is  taken 
out.  Where  circumstances  will  admit,  I  think 
!  the  barn  basement  is  the  proper  place  for  the 


silo.  It  Is  near  the  stables  where  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  a  door  through  which  it  may  be 
taken  out,  directly  to  the  animals,  is  more 
convenient  than  to  lift  the  silage  over  the  top 
of  the  wall.  Silos  can  be  built  in  almost  any 
barn  in  this  manner  at  much  less  expense  than 
if  built  separately,  as  no  extra  expense  for 
roof  is  Incurred.  When  filling  the  silo,  matched 
planks  were  fitted  in  the  doorway  to  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  the  silage  packed  against  these  as 
the  filling  proceeded.  When  opened,  the 
silage  was  found  to  be  as  perfectly  preserved 
next  to  these  planks  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  silo.  Matched  planks  two  inches 
thick,  were  used  as  a  cover,  care  being  taken 
to  have  them  lit  closely  but  not  to  bind  in  the 
setting. 

The  items  of  expense  incurred  in  building 
the  silo  were  as  follows: 

Excavation . $n)  oo 

Fifty  six  porches  of  stone,  at  7i  cents  a  perch.  42  00 

Laytng  stone,  at  00  cents  a  perch .  33  K0 

Ten  harrels  lime  at  ft  10 .  11  00 

Sand .  3  40 

Four  barrels  cement,  at  #1.45 .  5  SO 

OroutlnK  iHittom,  cementing  side*,  etc . .  10  (X) 

floors  and  frames  above.  .  30  IX) 

Plank  for  covering  silo .  6  00 

#151  30 

We  have  never  fed  silage  to  hogs;  but  I  have 
seen  frequent  statements  from  parties  who 
have  fed  clover  silage  to  swine,  who  speak  in 
its  favor. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


farm  (Topics. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

About  the  Farm  Boarding  House  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  make  a  few  suggestions  from  my 
own  experience.  It  is  too  common  to  make 
the  advent  of  the  city  boarder  a  notable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  family.  The  silver  is  got¬ 
ten  out  and  polished ;  the  children  are  dressed 
in  their  best  “Sunday  go-to-meeting”  suits  and 
as  a  result  of  several  days  of  hard  work,  the 
reception  of  the  boarders  is  made  a  success. 
The  next  morning,  however,  the  silver  is  put 
away,  the  family  resume  their  every-day  garb 
and  tempers,  and  the  boarders  become  disap¬ 
pointed  and  homesick.  Don’t  make  the  board¬ 
er’s  family  members  of  your  household; 
that  is  to  say,  dou’t  be  too  intimate  with 
them.  Don’t  expect  your  daughter  to  snub 
her  all-the-year-rouud  beau  or  school-mates 
for  the  dapper  youug  city  chap  or  his  frivo¬ 
lous  sisters,  whose  only  interest  in  her  is  to  be 
amused  for  the  moment.  Above  all,  don't  tell 
them  of  your  family  secrets  aud  troubles  and 
of  minor  local  happenings.  In  a  word,  don’t 
put  yourself  out  to  entertain  them.  Don’t 
have  so  much  meat — beefsteak  and  ham. 
Good  bread  aud  butter,  fresh  eggs  and  milk, 
fish  and  vegetables  are  vastly  cheaper  and 
better  than  beef,  veal  or  mutton.  Don’t 
arouse  a  spirit  of  antagonism  and  jealousy — 
the  opposite  of  and  often  a  reaction  from  the 
intimacy  of  the  first  week.  Don’t,  worry  and 
fret  about  trifles.  If  the  boys  should  kill  a 
little  chicken  occasionally,  or  tease  the  hogs, 
or  steal  the  watermelons,  don’t  worry;  it  may 
be  the  cheapest  aud  best  way  to  entertain 
them.  This,  of  course,  does  not  necessitate  the 
giving  them  the  run  of  the  place.  Don’t  make 
dead-heads  of  them.  If  they  go  to  a  hotel 
they  have  to  pay  for  the  extras,  and  they  will 
not  think  less  of  you  if  you  charge  for  “ex¬ 
tras.  ’’  Take  an  active  interest  in  the  health 
and  happiness  of  your  boarders.  Point  out  to 
them  the  best  places  for  fishing  and  boating; 
let  them  occupy  your  lawn  for  lawn-tennis  or 
croquet;  tell  them  of  the  places  of  interest  in 
the  vicinity;  give  them  plenty  of  plain,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  let  them  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  and,  my  word  for  it,  your  house  will 
be  filled  year  after  year  at  remunerative 
prices.  j.  h.  g. 

Judicious  Fertilizing. — Mr.  Thompson’s 
remark  last  week  that  he  has  found  potash  to 
be  a  specific  on  his  farm  is  worthy  of  note. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  are  paying  out  money 
for  fertilizers  that  give  but  a  poor  showing  on 
their  farms.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  going  to 
tho  trouble  of  using  au  axe  to  perform  the 
work  that  could  be  done  with  a  hatchet.  If  a 
farmer  is  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  he 
should  use  them  intelligently.  The  question 
is,  how  did  Mr.  Thompson  know  that  potash 
gives  best  results  ou  Ins  soil?  There  is  only 
one  way  in  which  he  could  determine  the  fact, 
and  that  is  by  trying  different  fertilizers  and 
combinations  of  fertilizers  and  carefully  not¬ 
ing  the  results.  Whou  a  farmer  uses  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  he  can't  do  better  thau  to 
start  au  experimental  took.  I  have  a  book 
iu  which  I  have  recorded  the  results  of  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers  on  my  farm.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  take  notes  every  two  weeks  through  the 
season.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years  of  such 
work  the  farmer  will  find  that  he  has  a  volume 
of  agricultural  chemistry  that  will  be  worth 
many  dollars  to  him.  C.  B.  R. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Windmills  are  common  here,  but  not  al¬ 


ways  satisfactory.  They  do  best  connected 
with  large  tanks,  to  supply  water  during 
calms  or  high  winds.  With  only  a  single, 
small  tank,  as  often  put  up,  I  think  they  are 
very  expensive  luxuries.  I  believe  the  clock 
power  engine  will  yet  he  the  power  for  draw¬ 
ing  water.  The  cost  is  little  more  than  that 
of  a  windmill,  and  they  ought  to  be  much 
more  durable.  E.  d. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich. 


faxm  fitter  tmj. 


DRIED  AND  EVAPORATED  SWEET 
CORN. 

There  have  been  many'  inquiries  of  late  as 
to  the  market  for  dried  sweet  corn.  We  have 
endeavored  to  secure  some  information  on  the 
subject,  but  the  industry  is  at  present  in  an 
undeveloped  state  and  reliable  statistics  are 
hardly  obtainable.  The  few  facts  developed 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The  corn- 
canning  industry  has  assumed  enormous  pro¬ 
portions.  Canned  corn  is  now  the  favorite 
canned  vegetable.  It  finds  an  extended  use 
even  in  farmers’  and  gardeners’  families. 
They  seem  to  consider  it  cheaper  to  sell  their 
own  corn  on  the  market  and  buy  the  canned 
article  than  to  try  and  do  their  own  canning. 
Many  farmers  dry  or  evaporate  their  own 
corn,  using  a  cheap  evaporator  which  can  be 
used  for  fruits  also.  A  good  article  can  be 
secured  in  this  way.  The  home  canning  of 
corn  is  not  a  success,  apparently.  Many  good 
housewives  who  obtain  excellent  results  with 
fruits  fail  with  sweet  corn.  To  obtain  a  prime 
article  of  evaporated  sweet  corn,  the  ears  are 
picked  when  the  kernels  are  so  full  of  milk 
that  they  will  spurt  when  pressed  between  the 
lingers.  The  evaporation  should  be  doue  as 
soon  after  picking  as  possible.  The  ears  are 
put  into  boiling  water  for  about  five  minutes. 
The  corn  is  then  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  placed  in  the  evaporators.  The  kernels 
are  not  cut  off  whole,  but  sliced  so  that  each 
kernel  is  left  in  two  or  three  pieces.  The 
germ  is  scraped  from  the  cob  with  a  blunt 
knife.  When  the  evaporators  are  used  mus¬ 
lin  cloths  are  placed  on  the  trays.  On  these 
the  sliced  corn  is  tbinJy  spread.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
handle  large  quantities  of  the  evaporated 
cor  l.  The  Shakers  of  Mt.  Lebanon  have  until 
within  a  few  years  supplied  most  of  the  dried 
corn  on  the  market.  They  write  as  follows 
concerning  the  industry : 

FROM  THE  SHAKER  SEED  COMPANY. 

W e  supply  about  5,000  barrels  of  dried  corn 
annually.  The  market  is  variable;  some¬ 
times  our  entire  crap  is  sold  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  again,  though  rarely,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  carry  over  small  quantities  to 
the  next  season.  The  demand  slowly  in¬ 
creases,  but  both  the  market  and  demand  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  output  of  canned 
corn.  The  corn  is  first  cooked  by  steam,  and 
then  evaporated  in  kilns  by  hot  air.  Four  to 
five  quarts  of  green  corn  are  required  to  make 
one  of  dry.  Whin  our  people  first  introduced 
this  industry,  the  product  sold  readily  at 
about  15  to  10  ceuts  per  pound;  it  isnow 
worth  from  seven  to  nine  cents. 


FROM  DAVID  METZ. 

The  market  for  evaporated  sweet  corn  with 
us  is  very  good.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It  re¬ 
tails  here  at  20c.  per  pouud,  and  has  for  years: 
even  though  Shaker  dried  corn  could  be  had 
for  10c*  per  pound,  the  evaporated  article  has 
taken  the  preference  at  double  the  price.  In 
this  locality  it  has  been  well  introduced,  hav¬ 
ing  beeu  on  the  market  for  12  years.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  the  iudustry. 
When  once  the  consumer  learns  the  quality  of 
a  first-dass  article  of  evaporated  corn,  he  will 
have  nothing  else  of  the  corn  kind.  I  have 
always  used  the  Americau  evaporator.  Sto- 
well’s  Evergreen  is  the  best  corn  for  evaporat¬ 
ing.  One  dozen  good  ears  will  make  a  pound 
of  evaporated  corn.  For  the  best  results  in 
yield  and  quality,  the  corn  should  not  to  pull¬ 
ed  until  fully  grown  (hue  it  should  not  be  left 
until  it  commences  to  harden),  boiled  or  cook¬ 
ed  slightly,  and  in  cutting  the  knife  should  be 
set  so  as  to  make  two  cuts  of  the  grain  with¬ 
out  cutting  into  the  chaff;  then  the  cob  should 
he  scraped  with  a  dull  knife.  I  find  that 
wheu  the  corn  is  cut  from  the  cob  at  one  cut, 
leaviug  the  grains  whole  or  nearly  so,  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  not  nearly  so  goto. 

Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

FROM  THOS.  n.  ROUTSON. 

With  regard  to  evaporated  sweet  corn,  or 
dried  corn  as  some  call  it,  there  is  a  gveut  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  kinds:  the  evapo¬ 
rated  is  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  dried 
article  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  If  cured  properly  at  the  right  time 
aud  iu  the  right  way,  it  comes  as  near  green 
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corn  from  the  field  as  any  one  could  desire. 
It  is  expensive  to  manufacture,  as  gathering 
three  or  four  times,  husking  and  silking,  par¬ 
boiling  and  cutting  from  the  cob,  make  con¬ 
siderable  labor  before  it  enters  the  evaporator, 
and  then  the  trouble  just  begins.  It  requires 
very  close  watching.  There  must  be  heat 
enough  to  prevent  it  from  souring,  and  yet  a 
little  too  much  will  discolor  it,  making  it  a 
little  dark — though  it  does  not  change  the 
quality  as  it  will  whiten  again  when  prepared 
for  the  table.  The  sale  is  confined  to  cities  and 
towns.  Farmers  dry  corn  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  their  own  use  aud  even  some  in  towns 
who  have  lots  and  gardens  will  dry  enough 
for  their  own  purposes.  From  my  experience 
and  observation  I  should  say  it  eau  never  be 
much  of  an  industry  for  farmers.  It  takes  too 
little  to  supply  the  demand.  I  retail  all  1 
manufacture  in  several  neighboring  towns.  I 
sell  it  at  20  cents  per  pouud  and  can’t  make  it 
for  less.  Last  season  1  had  several  barrels 
more  than  I  could  retail.  I  shipped  it  to  Bal¬ 
timore  to  my  commission  man  and  got  10 
cents  per  pound,  less  expenses.  1  use  the 
American  Evaporator.  I  grow  Stowell’s 
Evergreeu  and  Early  Mammoth.  The  former 
is  perhaps  the  best,  all  things  considered. 
Ten  pounds  of  green  coni  will  average  throe 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  first-class  (Mod.  If 
the  coni  is  allowed  to  get  older,  teu  pounds 
will  make  four  to  four  aud  a  half  pounds 
of  second  class. 

Carroll  Co.,  Md. 


AIR-SLAKED  LIMB  WITH  PARIS-GREEN. 

Soon  after  my  early  potatoes  came  up  they 
were  literally  covered  with  the  bugs.  Having 
no  plaster,  but  some  air-slaked  lime  I  tried 
that,  and  much  prefer  it  to  plaster.  It  is 
lighter  to  handle  aud  adheres  much  better  to 
the  plants,  aud  requires  a  much  smaller  quan¬ 
tity.  When  I  applied  it  the  bugs  were  laying 
their  eggs  and  it  appeared  to  kill  the  old  bugs 
and  destroy  the  eggs.  It  also  appeared  to 
benefit  the  plants  as  they  turned  a  darker 
green  withiu  three  or  four  days.  I  had  four 
rows  of  potatoes  34  rods  loug.  I  made  the 
first  application  about  three  weeks  ago  aud 
yesterday,  seeing  u  very  few  young  bugs,  I 
went  over  them  again.  For  both  applications 
I  used  a  peek  of  the  lime  with  less  than 
a  tablespoonful  of  Paris-green  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  potatoes  are  now  blossoming. 

Herndon,  Va,  j,  d.  s. 


SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES. 

An  opinion  that  insoluble  phosphates  when 
iu  a  very  fine  state  of  division  are  as  readily 
available  to  the  plant  as  the  soluble  forms 
has  gained  considerable  ground  in  recent 
years.  This  may  be  true  iu  some  instances, 
but  is  not  yet  clearly  proved  by  experiment. 
From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
results  gained  from  the  use  of  both,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  where  immediate  returns  are 
desired  the  more  soluble  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid  will  prove  the  cheaper  iu  the  loug  run. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  E.  b.  v. 


PASTURING  PREFERRED  TO  SOILING. 

We  soil  our  cattle  as  little  as  possible,  pre¬ 
ferring,  when  we  can,  to  give  them  pasturage, 
but  our  pasturage  is  limited.  We  give  rye, 
clover,  oats,  and  corn  for  soiling.  Our  cattle 
are  now  on  pasture,  and  we  trust  a  lute  rain 
will  help  our  grass  so  as  to  allow  us  to  keep 
them  out.  Our  idea  is  that  while  soiling  is 
cheaper,  the  animals  need  all  the  fresh  air  aud 
exercise  they  can  get,  and  which  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  in  no  better  way  than  by  grazing. 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TWO  NEW  INSECT  PES1S. 


PROFESSOR  0.  V.  RILEY. 

A  NEW  APPLE  PEST. 

The  Apple-leaf  Flea- beetle  (Haltlea  punctlpennls. 

Le  Conte.) 

As  long  ago  as  1372  I  found  the  larva  of  a 
little  Flea-beetle,  known  as  Hal  lira  puncti- 
pennis  iu  Missouri,  feeding  upon  hawthorn. 
In  1877  I  found  it  again  in  Colorado,  but  the 
species  has  never  been  considered  injurious 
until  the  present  year.  This  spring,  howev¬ 
er,  it  has  appeared  iu  great  numbers  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Galveston  and  Gainesville,  Texas. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  of  Dallas,  writes  that  the 
j >ests  appeared  iu  great  numbers  about  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  that  within  two  or 
three  days  thereafter  they  had  destroyed  bis 
entire  lot  of  apple  aud  jtear  grafts.  They 
then  removed  to  his  one  aud  two-year-old  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  Mr.  Johnson  had  never  been  trou¬ 
bled  with  them  before,  although  he  remembers 
to  have  seen  them  in  limited  numbers  in  1883 
upon  his  young  apples.  The  habits  and  gen¬ 


eral  appearance  of  this  new  apple  pest  are 
quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Grape-vine  Flea- 
beetle  (H.  cbalybeai.  The  larva  is  rather  slen¬ 
der,  dark  yellow-brown  iu  color,  with  darker 
head  andprothoraeie  shield,  and  each  segment 
bears  four  transverse  dorsal  warts  The  legs 
arc  black  aud  project  out  at  the  sides  of  the 
thorax.  The  adult  beetle  is  shining  green 
rather  than  steel  blue,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  Grape-vine  Flea-beetle  by  its  smaller 
size  and  by  the  numerous  minute  impressed 
dots  on  its  thorax  aud  wing  covers.  This  in¬ 
sect,  although  exciting  considerable  alarm, 
will  easily  be  subdued  by  arsenical  poisons, 
the  use  of  which  is  well  understood  iu  Texas. 
Mr,  Johnson  has  already  applied  Paris-green 
in  its  dry  form  with  good  results. 

A  NEW  DESTRUCTIVE  CRICKET  IN  LOUISIANA. 

A  rather  remarkable  insect  pest  has  come  to 
light  the  present  season  in  Catahoula  Parish, 
La.  It  is  a  true  cricket  of  the  genus  Gryllus, 
but  the  specimens  so  far  received  have  been 
too  badly  damaged  for  specific  determination. 
Mr.  Michael  Dempsey  of  Jena,  writing  under 
date  of  May  7,  says:  “.  .  .  They  infest 
portions  of  the  hills  aud  swamp  lands  alike, 
doing  irreparable  damage  to  cotton,  sweet 
and  common  potatoes,  peas  aud  tobacco. 

.  .  .  Our  farmers  are  seriously  alarmed  at 
their  fearful  increase  and  their  destructive 
habits.  Their  holes  iu  the  ground  are  promis¬ 
cuously  scattered  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  apart,  and  are  seldom  over  a  foot  deep  in 
the  uplands  although  they  go  much  deeper  in 
the  swamp  lauds  as  the  soil  is  deeper  and  the 
subsoil  softer.  They  are  seldom  visible  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  aud  do  their  cutting  at  night, 
takiug  all  they  want  down  into  the  ground 
where  they  eat  as  they  please.  .  .  .  In  1852 
I  first  noticed  them  eating  young  cotton  only, 
and  a  few  years  back  they  began  to  eat  sweet 
potatoes;  now  they  eat  peas  and  tobacco  aud 
have  attacked  our  gardens.  Our  parish  is 
composed  of  small  farmers  who  lack  means. 

.  .  .  We  find  that  rapid  cultivation, 
large  gangs  of  poultry  and  numerous  birds 
keep  them  in  cheek,  but  they  are  becoming  too 
numerous  iu  spite  of  all  we  can  do.” 

Beyond  doubt,  iu  a  case  like  this  the  best 
remedy  will  be  fouud  in  the  use  of  a  poisoned 
bait,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  bran, 
sugar,  aud  arsenic  mash  which  proved  so 
effective  against  the  Devastating  Locust  iu 
California  iu  1885,  and  which  is  described  in 
my  annual  rejiort  for  that  year  (Rep.  Dep. 
Agr.  for  1885,  p.  300),  would  prove  attractive 
to  the  crickets,  aud  would  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  large  numbers.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  is  usually  prepared  iu  wash-tubs  or  half- 
barrels.  One  of  these  is  filled  about  three- 
fourths  full  of  dry  beau,  hu<1  to  this  are  added 
about  five  pouudaof  arsenic,  which  is  thorough¬ 
ly  stirred  through  the  bran  with  a  spade  or 
shovel.  Five  pounds  of  sugar  are  next  thrown- 
into  a  pail,  which  is  then  filled  with  water, 
and  the  sugar  stirred  until  it  is  dissolved, 
when  this  sugar-water  is  added  to  the  bran 
aud  arsenic,  aud  the  three  well  stirred;  more 
water  is  added,  and  the  stirring  continued  un¬ 
til  every  portion  of  the  mash  becomes  thorough¬ 
ly  saturated.  This  should  be  placed  about  the 
infested  fields  in  tablespoonfuls.  Freshly-cut 
grass  or  other  green  vegetation  sprinkled  with 
Paris-green  or  London-purple,  and  scattered 
at  intervals  throughout  the  fields,  will  also 
produce  good  results,  aud  bo  less  expensive. 


TOADS  VS.  POTATO  BUGS. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  toads  are  reported 
as  feediug  upon  the  Colorado  potato  beetle. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  insects  form  their 
principal  food.  The  Canadian  Entomologist 
for  Dec.  18fi9,  quotes  good-sized  toads  in  good 
condition  at  one  shilling  (25  cents)  apiece,  or 
one  pound  sterling  per  dozen.  Toads  were 
dealt,  iu  quite  extensively  between  France  .and 
England,  and  were  kept  in  gardens,  where 
they  proved  very  beneficial  in  keeping  off  in¬ 
jurious  insects.  Toads  always  lix  upon  some 
spot  as  a  home  or  hiding  place  und  will  never 
wander  far  from  it.  They  may  be  located  in 
any  desired,  shady  place  by  penulng  them  in 
for  a  few  days;  then  they  may  be  left  perfect¬ 
ly  free  aud  will  always  be  fouud  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  spot  when  not  iu  search  of  food. 

Lansing,  Mich.  c.  p.  Gillette. 

To  Prevent  Cut- Worms  from  Destroy¬ 
ing  Cabbage  Plants,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Sups,  etc.,  I  cut  old  catalogues  into  slips 
about  three  inches  square,  punch  a  hole 
through  each  uonr  one  corner,  string  them 
on  a  wire;  fasten  the  ends  of  the  wire  togeth¬ 
er;  hang  them  over  the  right  shoulder  with 
the  papers  at  the  left  side  uear  the  hip;  take  a 
plant  iu  the  right  hand  and  a  pajier  in  the 
loft,  and  commencing  at  the  corner,  wrap  the 
latter  around  the  former,  cornucopia  fashion; 
then  pass  it.  to  another  hand  who  with  u  dib¬ 
ble  or  planting  peg  in  the  right  hand  makes  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  with  the  left  places 
the  plant  in  the  hole  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  paper  is  a  little  below  the  surface.  The 


earth  is  then  placed  against  the  plant  with 
the  peg  to  keep  the  paper  in  place.  With  a 
little  experience  two  hands  can  set  out  plants 
quite  rapidly,  and  the  paper  is  a  sure  preven¬ 
tive  of  the  ravages  of  insect  pests.  h.  c. 


MALARIA. 

R.  P.  GREKNLKAF,  m.d. 

Malaria,  as  a  rule,  arises  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter:  fertile  sources  are  expos¬ 
ing  to  the  sun  ground  primarily  covered  with 
water  containing  vegetable  matter,  improper 
drainage,  drinking  impure  water,  such  as 
flows  from  swamps,  stagnant  water  in  ponds, 
canals,  old  quarries,  etc.,  etc,,  liviug  iu  houses 
near  such  places  inhaling  day  aud  night  the 
poisonous  exhalations. 

All  this  may  be  prevented  by  removing  to 
houses  on  high,  well  drained  grounds,  sleeping 
at  night  in  the  upper  stories,  avoiding  expos¬ 
ure  to  night  air,  good  drainage,  pure  drinking 
water — not  contaminated  with  surface  water, 
or  water  from  water  closets  or  barnyards,  or 
slops  from  the  house. 

Iu  the  treatment  it  is  always  best  to  com¬ 
mence  with  an  active  cathartic — say  from  two 
to  four  compound  cathartic  pills  at  bed  time. 
In  the  morning  commence  with  pills  of  bi-sul¬ 
phate  of  quinta  (two  grains),  one  every  two 
hours  until  Hi  are  taken.  Tf  this  does  not 
prevent  a  return  of  the  chill,  repeac  the  quinia 
as  before. 

Quinquinia  has  given  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  in  not  affecting  either  stomach  or 
head,  in  the  same  doses  as  the  quinia,  and  it 
should  be  continued  three  or  four  times  a  day 
during  the  season.  Wheu  there  is  tbo  least 
variation  from  an  ordinary  attack  of  chills 
aud  fever,  a  physician  should  be  called  iu  at 
once.  But  the  above  iu  10  out  of  20  casus  w  ill 
be  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  cases.  Of 
course,  the  above  is  a  dose  for  adults. 


Piuuni?. 


GRAFTING. 

Some  time  ago  the  Rural  told  of  au  easy 
way  to  graft,  by  j  mtting  the  cions  under  the 
bark  after  sawing  off  the  stock,  not  splitting 
the  latter  at  all.  The  past  spring  1  tried  it, 
and  it  answered  tbo  purpose  just  as  well,  and 
saved  much  time  aud  labor.  While  1  was 
grafting  1  thought  it  might  do  to  try  some 
cions  put  in  the  same  as  in  budding ;  that  is, 
cut  a  T,  sharpen  the  cion  on  one  side  only, 
raise  up  the  bark  and  push  the  cion  down 
firmly.  Home  of  them  have  grown  very  nice¬ 
ly  und  probably  u  11  would  have  done  so  but 
for  two  reasons:  they  were  put  in  late— May 
4th — and  my  grafting  “wax”  was  cow  dung 
aud  clay.  The  weather  being  very  warm  and 
dry,  evaporated  the  moisture  so  rapidly  from 
the  “wax”  that  it  worked  up  and  exposed  the 
cut  to  the  dry  air.  A  year  ago  I  used  this 
mixture  for  grafting  and  was  very  success¬ 
ful,  not  losing  more  than  one  per/ cent..  Iu 
both  cases  they  were  apple  trees.  a.  l.  c. 

Catonsville,  Md. 


THE  EVERGREEN  CONTROVERSY. 

In  regard  to  the  evergreen  controversy,  the 
Norway  Spruce  is  very  unsatisfactory  aud 
uncertain  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  The 
winter  drought  often  destroys  It  entirely. 
Last  winter  I  lost  thousands  of  tree-;  so  did 
other  extensive  planters.  The  Doug. a.,  Fun- 
gens  Spruce — Picea  pungens — and  the  Con- 
color  prove  themselves  heroic  pioneers  for  the 
plains.  I  have  brought  the  Pungens  from  an 
altitude  of  0,000  feet,  and  planted  them  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  Nebraska  suns  without  in¬ 
jury.  1  have  spent  Beveral  years  iu  careful 
experiments  with  Rocky  Mountain  ever¬ 
greens,  aud  fully  agree  with  all  the  praise 
Douglas,  of  Waukegau,  gives  them.  They 
are  children  of  the  storms  and  bail,  aud  West¬ 
ern  siroccos  affect  them  but  little. 

Franklin  Co.,  Nob.  c.  s.  harrison. 

- - 

About  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Strawber¬ 
ries. — I  should  say  use  it  with  extreme  care. 
It  is  caustic  in  its  effects  if  used  iu  over-doses, 
carbouiziug  the  rootlets  and  doing  harm 
rather  than  good,  i  think  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  safer;  but, better  still, grain-fed  liorse  imm¬ 
ure  previously  applied,  heu  manure,  or  some 
good  specially  prepared  complete  strawberry 
manure,  us  Mujk's’b,  Baker’s,  etc.  Nothing 
equals  a  previously  well-enriched  soil  in  per¬ 
fect  tilth  for  strawberries.  i\  m.  augur. 

The  Fern-Leaved  Celery  sent  out  by  u 
few  seedsmen  last  spring  is  pretty,  but  worth¬ 
less.  The  stems  are  extremely  slender  and 
usually  hollow.  Only  the  central  shoot  is 
available  for  use.  G.  G. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  lie  accompanied  By  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  II  is  not  answered  in 
our  lulvertlslnir  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  But  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.] 


AN  IMPOTENT  JACK. 

F.  O.  C. ,  Wash  hu'ft on,  Kan. — Is  there  any 
way  to  make  a  Jack  serve  a  mare?  I  used  a 
she  ass  at  first,  but  he  will  not  get  ready  now. 

I  find  that  he  is  infested  with  lice,  and  as  lie 
has  a  very  heavy  coat  of  hair  l  don’t  know 
how  to  get  rul  of  them.  Would  a  cotton 
string  saturated  with  kerosene  and  lard  tied 
tightly  around  his  neck  do  any  good  ?  He  wTas 
sick  last  summer,  but  Is  apparently  feeling 
pretty  well  now;  but  he  had  a  bed  sore  that 
seemed  to  have  proud  flesh  iu  it.  1  burnt  it 
out  with  nitric  acid,  but  it  has  never  healed. 
answered  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

The  Jack  is  evidently  lacking  in  vigor, 
which  may  be  due  to  waut  of  proper  care  and 
aud  food  or  excessive  use.  Perhaps  he  has 
never  entirely  recovered  from  his  long  illness 
of  last  season.  The  only  way  to  prepare  him 
for  service  is  to  bring  him  into  good  vigorous 
condition  by  good  feeding  and  care.  Thor¬ 
ough  grooming  and  moderate  daily  exercise 
will  do  much  towards  bringing  him  into  such 
condition.  You  cauuot  expect  a  neglected, 
lousy  animal  to  be  iu  condition  to  breed.  The 
fact  that  he  is  lousy  shows  want  of  proper 
care.  A  thorough  application  of  kerosene 
emulsion  or  water  saturated  with  kerosene 
will  bo  effective  for  the  lice;  but  the  cotton 
string  would  have  very  little  effect.  In  using 
a  strong  liquid  caustic,  like  nitric  acid,  for 
burning  out  the  bed-sore,  you  probably  burned 
too  deep  und  destroyed  too  much  skin.  You 
should  have  used  some  solid  or  less  penetrat¬ 
ing  caustic.  Try  eating  out  all  dead  and  dis¬ 
eased  tissue  with  copjwr  sulphate  and  dress 
daily  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate — one  dram  in  a  quart  of  water — unt  il  a 
healthy  sore  is  produced.  Then  dress  with 
carbolated  vaseliue  until  healed. 

wire-worms. 

./.  L.  .If.,  Nat.  Soldier's  Home,  Milwaukee , 
BTs. — On  marsh  sod  land  that  was  under- 
drained  and  plowed  last  fall  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  aud  manured  partly  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  partly  with  bone  dust  this 
spriug,  1  find  a  small,  wiry,  yellow  worm, 
which  is  eating  off  my  celery  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  working  at  the 
roots  of  my  cabbages,  destroying  the  greater 
part.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pest? 
Will  salt  applied  to  the  earth  around  the 
celery  injure  the  pluuts,  aud  will  it  keep  the 
worms  off? 

Ans. — This  post  is  the  wire-worm,  and  the 
wire-worms  are  very  difficult  posts  to  get  rid 
of.  It  is  u  general  verdict  of  the  farmers  In 
Southern  Michigan  that  those  worms  do  but 
little  harm  the  first  year  upon  ground  plowed 
in  the  spring.  The  principal  damage  is  done 
tho  second  year.  So  Professor  Cook’s  advice 
to  the  farmers  of  Michigan  is  to  plow  in  spring 
and  put  iu  any  crop  desired  tho  first  year. 
The  second  year  put  in  pens  nr  buckwheat  or 
some  other  crop  that  the  worms  will  not  harm. 
After  this  the  ground  may  be  used  for  any 
crop  until  it  has  been  into  grass  again.  Thor¬ 
ough  and  frequent  tillage  to  starve  the  worms 
out  and  expose  them  to  insectivorous  birds  is 
probably  the  most  practical  remedy.  These 
worms  are  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than  are 
the  eut-worrem,  for  they  require  three  years 
to  complete  their  growth,  while  the  latter  re¬ 
quire  but  one.  The  salt  used  in  moderation 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  celery  or  to  the  wire- 
worms  either.  It  will  help  to  keep  down  the 
weeds. 

ABOUT  CUT-WORM  LIFE. 

R.  L .,  Provincetoum,  Mass. — When  do  cut¬ 
worms  deposit  their  eggs,  aud  where  ?  How 
long  after  they  have  beeu  deposited  do  tho  eggs 
become  worms  i 

Ans. — It  nmy  be  said  in  a  general  way  that 
the  cut  worm  moths  lay  their  eggs  late  iu  sum¬ 
mer  about  the  roots  ot  herbaceous  plants  ou 
which  the  worms  are  to  feed.  The  eggs  soon 
hatch  and  the  little  worms  feed  upon  roots 
until  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  then  go  six 
or  eight  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth  uud  lie  dormant  during  the  winter. 
Wheu  tho  warm  spriug  weather  comes  on, 
they  continue  feeding  as  in  the  fall  until  they 
are  nearly  full  grown,  which  is  about  the  first 
of  June.  It  is  then  that,  they  begin  their  per¬ 
nicious  habit  of  coming  to  the  surface  to  cut 
down  tho  plants  on  which  they  feed.  Wheu 
full-grown  the  worms  again  descend  into  tho 
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ground  where  they  pupate  in  an  earthern 
cocoon,  and  soon  come  forth  as  moths.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there 
are  about  300  known  species  of  cut-worms  and 
their  life  histories  differ  very  much. 

PARTURITION  FEVER  IN  COWS. 

IF.,  Reed's  Ferry,  N.  IT.— Last  October 
one  of  my  cows  calved  and  appeared  all  right, 
but  had  a  poor  appetite;  next  morning  she 
was  prostrated ;  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  my¬ 
self  did  all  wo  Could  for  her,  but  she  died  at 
noon.  A  post  mortem  examination  could 
show  nothing  wrong.  Another  cow  calved  in 
March,  and  appeared  in  good  condition,  with 
a  good  appetite.  Four  days  afterwards  she 
refused  to  eat  a  bite,  1  gave  her  ginger  and 
gruel  twice,  and  at  night  a  little  saltpeter. 
Next  day  I  got  a  veterinarian,  and  wo  did  t  he 
best  wo  could.  Next  day  she  got  up,  felt 
around  the  pen  with  her  horns,  had  a  chill, 
and  laid  down  lint,  and  died  before  night. 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  cows,  and 
should  others  lie  similarly  affected,  how  should 
they  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Both  cows  died  of  parturition  fever,  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  is  much  more  easily  prevented  than 
treated.  With  susceptible  animals — heavy 
milkers  in  excellent  condition — a  spare,  laxa¬ 
tive  diet  should  be  given  for  several  days  be¬ 
fore  and  after  calving.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is 
dropped,  give  one  to  two  pounds  Epsom  salts, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  with  an 
ounce  or  two  of  ginger.  Draw  otf  the  milk 
several  times  daily  for  a  few  days,  even  begin¬ 
ning  before  calving  if  the  udder  becomes  very 
full.  After  the  first  week  danger  from  the 
disease  is  usually  over.  The  disease  is  treated 
by  large  aud  repeated  doses  of  stimulants,  as 
aromatic  nmmouia.  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
sweet  spirits  of  niter,  etc.,  with  ice  or  cold 
water  applications  to  the  head,  and  active 
friction  followed  by  bandages  to  the  limbs. 
If  a  dose  of  salts  has  not  already  been  given, 
one  should  be  ad  minis  to  rod  at  the  very  outset. 
Individual  cases  require  special  treatment,  so 
that  a  very  definite  rule  cannot  well  be  giveu. 
See  treatment  of  parturient  apoplexy  in  the 
Hu  hat.  of  May  38. 

MILDEW  ON  GOOSEBERRIES. 

H.  F.  S.,  Van  Huron,  Ark. — This  spring  I 
planted  over  100  gooseberry  bushes.  They 
did  well  till  lately,  when  they  became  affected 
with  mildew.  Being  surrounded  by  trees 
they  have  plenty  of  shade  for  most  of  the  day, 
and  never  get  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  What 
is  the  cause,  and  is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  that  the  plants  are  of 
varieties  subject  to  mildew — probably  foreign 
gooseberries.  There  is  practically  no  remedy 
at  pre.se u l  known.  The  sulphate  of  copper 
wash  may  prove  effective,  but  it  has  not  been 
tried  on  gooseberries  that  we  know  of.  We 
have  tried  sulphur  persoveringly.  It  some¬ 
what  arrests  the  mildew,  but  not  wholly,  aud 
frequent  applications  are  necessary,  which 
cost  more  than  the  fruit  is  worth.  No,  the 
gooseberry  will  live  for  years  and  yet  be  in¬ 
fested  with  mildew  every  season,  both  as  to 
fruit  aud  berry.  Enriching  the  soil  may  help. 
Our  advice  is  to  plant  American  varieties, 
like  the  Dowuiug,  Houghton  or  Smith’s  Im¬ 
proved. 

DIARRUEA  OR  WHITE  SCOUR  IN  CALVES. 
Subscriber  (no  address). — I  have  lost  three 
calves  in  succession.  When  dropped  they 
were  all  right,  and  sucked  well;  but  when 
two  days  old  diarrhea  of  a  very  offensive, 
watery  nature  set  iu,  and  noue  of  them  could 
hold  out  longer  t  han  a  week.  Various  reme¬ 
dies  were  of  no  use.  Some  of  the  dams  were 
kept  on  dry  feed  with  about  three  quarts  of 
coru-meal  at  one  feed  twice  a  day  with  their 
hay;  others  were  on  grass.  There  are  several 
similar  cases  here.  What  was  the  matter? 

Ans.— We  cannot  give  the  cause  from  your 
description,  and  without  knowing  the  cause 
cannot  give  a  satisfactory  remedy.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  very  rare  where  calves  are  allowed  to 
suckle  the  dams,  but  almost  equally  common 
when  the  calves  are  over-fed  by  hand.  In 
your  case  we  suspect  the  cause  is  to  be 
found  iu  unsuitable  food  or  want  of  proper 
care  aud  management  of  the  cows,  by  which 
the  milk  is  rendered  unwholesome  for  the 
calves.  See  to  it  that  both  cows  and  calves 
have  dry,  comfortable  quarters,  and  that  they 
are  not  unduly  exposed  to  wind  and  storms  at 
pasture.  Make  sure  that  the  cows  have  oulv 
good,  wholesome  food  and  pure,  fresh  drinking 
water  at  all  times.  Do  not  allow  the  cows  to 
be  chased  or  otherwise  excited.  Let  .the 
calves  suck  at  least  three  times  daily  for  the 
first  week,  aud  make  sure  they  draw  a  portion 
of  the  first  milk.  By  seeking  for  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  cause,  medicinal  t  reatment  will  not.  be 
necessary;  while  without  removing  the  cause 
treatment  would  be  of  very  little  use. 

AILING  SHEER. 

11.  J.  Tj.  ,  lihinebeck,  N.  Y, — Three  of  my 
lambs  appear  iu  poor  condition.  The  first 
symptom  is  a  loppiug  of  the  ears,  which  are 


thick  and  hot.  Then  the  eyes  get  sore  and 
scabby.  Last  year  another  was  affected  in 
the  same  way ;  it  grew  worse  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  the  wool  came  out  in  patches  and  the 
skin  appeared  to  decay  there.  Another  lamb 
acts  like  a  sheep  with  the  “stretches.”  Lin¬ 
seed  oil  did  no  good  wheu  it  was  first  attacked. 
Sometimes  it  is  better,  and  then  again  worse, 
and  it  is  getting  very  thin.  What  should  be 
done? 

Ans. — Wash  the  in  flamed  surface  daily  with 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda — one  dram  in 
each  pint  of  wuter.  If  this  does  not  give  re¬ 
lief  try  one  or  two  applications  of  iodine  oint¬ 
ment  and  then  return  to  the  soda  wash.  See 
that  the  bowels  are  kept  loose,  giving  small 
doses  of  castor  oil  if  necessary.  Also  give  a 
laxative  diet,  with  free  access  to  common  salt; 
and  pure  drinking  water.  Wherever  the  wool 
comes  off  apply  iodine  ointment  and  follow 
with  daily  dressings  of  carbolated  vaseline. 
For  the  “stretches”  see  the  Rural  of  March 
36,  page  303. 

HEN  MANURE,  ASHES,  AND  WOOD  MOLD;  OVER¬ 
FED  DUCKLINGS. 

Subscriber ,  Limestone,  Tenn. — 1.  Whatisan 
analysis  of  chicken  manure;  also  of  ashes  aud 
wood  mold?  Would  the  three  be  a  good  appli- 
catiou  for  wheat,  provided  the  ashes  were  not 
mixed  with  the  manure  until  about  to  be  used? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  pulverize  the  manure 
so  that  it  can  be  sowed  with  a  wheat  drill?  If 
the  manure  aud  wood  dirt  are  mixed,  would 
the  former  become  line;  and  would  it  lose  any 
of  its  fertility?  2.  A  lot  of  month-old  duck¬ 
lings  were  lively  till  a  few  days  ago,  wheu 
they  became  stupid,  aud  iu  a  day  or  two  died; 
what  was  the  matter? 

Ans. — 1.  The  analyses  requested  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Hen  manure,  dry . . . . 
Hard  wood  aahes, 

Nitrogen.  Potash. 

Phospho¬ 
ric  acid. 

...  2.13 

0.94 

2.02 

fresh  and  drv . 

Soft  wood  ashes. 

...  -  12.00 

6.00 

fresh  and  dry . 

. .  -  12.00 

4.00 

Decayed  leaf  mold.. 

...  3.25 

0.05 

0.01 

RUUI 

sywj 


A  mixture  of  these  three  substances  would 
be  excellent  for  any  crop  iu  any  soil,  but  for 
any  useful  effect  a  larger  quantity  should  be 
used  thau  could  bo  sown  through  a  wheat 
drill.  At  least  600  pounds  j>er  acre  should  be 
used.  It  could  be  easily  sown  by  hand  and 
harrowed  iu  before  the  wheat  is  drilled.  If 
.300  pounds  per  acre  be  used,  it  may  be  sown 
with  the  attachment  to  the  drill,  hut  it  should 
be  dry  and  nibbed  fine  on  a  barn  floor  with  a 
flat  plank  rubber.  3.  The  ducks  were  over¬ 
fed.  Ducks  are  greedy,  and  if  given  the  food 
they  will  gorge  themselves.  They  have  a 
rapid  digestion,  and  need  feediug  often  aud  in 
small  quantity,  and  the  food  is  digested  better 
if  given  in  water.  Cracked  corn  covered  with 
water  iu  a  dish  or  pau  is  good  food  for  ducks; 
chopped  lettuce,  clover  leaves,  aud  water-cress 
are  desirable,  but  ducks  can  be  raised  on  corn 
alon». 

“caked”  udder. 

A.  K.  F.,  Chicago,  III.— I  have  a  young 
heifer  which  di-opjied  her  calf  a  month  ago. 
The  calf  died  aud  in  consequence  the  bag  was 
for  some  time  badly  caked.  By  constant  rub¬ 
bing  and  milking,  however,  the  cake  was  all 
removed  except  from  one  teat.  For  a  week 
another  calf  was  allowed  to  run  with  her  aud 
since  then  throe  have  done  so.  In  milking 
from  the  affected  teat  one  stream  can  be 
drawn  and  uo  more  at  each  milking.  The 
rest  of  her  bag  seems  all  right  aud  her  general 
health  is  unimpaired.  What  is  the  matter 
aud  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans.— If  all  “cake”  has  left  the  affected 
quarter  no  treatment  is  demanded.  The  use 
of  that  quarter  has  been  lost  at  least  for  the 
present.  It  may  or  may  uot  he  restored  after 
the  next  calving,  the  issue  depending  upon 
the  condition  in  which  tho  disease  has  left  the 
udder.  If  the  quarter  is  still  caked,  rub  well 
with  iodine  ointment. 

THE  GOOSEBERRY  WORM. 

W.  J.  11..  New  Haven,  Conn. — The  green 
worm  on  the  inclosed  specimens  of  gooseber¬ 
ries  causes  the  berries  to  drop  when  about  half 
formed,  iu  some  cases  leaving  none  on  the 
bushes;  what  is  it,  and  how  can  it  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ? 

Ans. — This  is  the  Gooseberry  Worm  (Dak- 
ruma  convolutella).  The  moth  appears  iu 
late  April  and  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  young 
gooselierries  about  as  soon  as  they  are  set 
They  hatch  iu  a  few  days  aud  the  grub  makes 
its  way  into  the  berry.  Increasing  in  size,  it 
fastens  several  berries  together  with  fine 
welis,  often  cutting  the  stems  iu  two.  Wheu 
next  it  changes,  generally  before  the  fruit 
ripens,  it  lowers  itself  to  the  ground,  spinning 
its  coeoon  among  tho  leaves  beneath,  where 
it  remains  until  the  uext  spring.  Saund¬ 
ers  says  that  tho  best  remedy  is  hand-pick¬ 
ing,  its  habits  being  such  that  its  presence 
is  easily  detected.  Any  berries  that  are  dis¬ 
colored  or  that  color  prematurely,  should  bo 
mashed  at  ouee  as  the  larva  slips  out  aud  falls 
to  the  ground  very  quickly.  When  neglected, 


these  insects  often  increase  alarmingly,  de¬ 
stroying  the  most  of  the  crop.  All  rubbish 
under  the  bushes  should  be  removed  and 
burnt,  and  lime  or  ashes,  or  both,  scattered 
underneath.  Plaster  moistened  with  coal  oil 
might,  if  sprinkled  under  the  bushes  in  April 
and  renewed  after  rains,  prevent  the  moth 
from  depositing  eggs. 

DISLOCATED  TAIL  OF  COLT. 

E.  R.,  Lamartine,  Pa. — I.  On  taking  hold 
of  a  colt’s  tail  it  appears  to  slip  up  at  the  root, 
and  when  one  pushes  on  it  it  cracks  like  a 
joint  going  together.  What  is  wrong  with  it, 
aud  how  should  it  be  treated?  3.  The  colt 
was  bought  this  spring;  is  this  condition  of 
the  tail  a  blemish? 

Ans,— 1.  There  has  evidently  been  a  disloca¬ 
tion  aud,  perhaps,  fracture  at  or  near  the  root 
of  the  tail,  caused  by  severe  local  injury.  If 
the  injury  wore  recent  the  dislocation  could 
lie  reduced  and  bandages  applied,  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  speedy  recovery;  but  this  case  has 
probably  gone  so  loug  that  treatment  would 
be  useless.  2.  It  is  certainly  a  blemish  if  it 
interferes  with  the  free  use  of  the  tail. 

MAPLES. 

O.  B.  II.,  Pe.conic,  A,  I. — Are  there  any 
kinds  of  dark-red  or  purple-leaved  maples 
that  are  free-growing  aud  attain  a  large  size? 

Ans.— We  know  of  uo  other  maple  that  will 
please  our  friend  better  than  Schwerdler’s 
Norway.  The  leaves  are  at  first  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple.  Then  they  change  to  a  peculiar  color 
which  cannot  well  be  described.  It  is  as  if 
amber  were  mixed  with  the  purple.  Again 
the  foliage  assumes  both  these  colors  while 
the  new  growth  is  of  a  rosy  color.  We  have 
never  seen  a  more  striking  combination.  The 
tree  is  hardy,  free-growing  and  altogether 
beautiful.  For  evergreens  we  mention  first 
aud  foremost  Abies  (Picea)  pungens;  then 
Aleock's,  and  finally  the  Oriental  Spruce. 

currants. 

L.  J.,  Afaysvillc,  Ala. — 1.  Can  currants  be 
successfully  grown  in  this  section?  2.  When 
should  they  be  planted,  and-  what  are  the  best 
varieties? 

Ans.— The  currant  is  specially  a  Northern 
fruit,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  home 
south  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  mountain  or 
elevated  region  of  Northern  Alabama  would 
be  a  more  favorable  location  on  that  account; 
but  in  attemptiug  to  grow  it  even  there  a  cool 
aspect  should  be  chosen,  and  even  this  would 
be  improved  if  shaded  from  the  sun  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  2.  For  market  purposes 
the  Cherry  and  White  Grape  Currauts  are 
popular,  ou  account  of  their  large  size:  but 
Red  aud  White  Dutch  are  quite  as  productive 
and  decidedly  superior  iu  flavor.  Indeed, 
White  Dutch  is  unexcelled  in  flavor  aud  sweet¬ 
ness.  The  new  Fay  Currant  is  very  large — 
fully  as  large  as  Cherry  and  somewhat  less 
acid. 

- 

Miscellaneous. 

C.  M.,  Factaryvilte,  Pa.— What  would  be 
the  effect  of  giving  my  unpaiuted  new  house  a 
thorough  coating  of  crude  petroleum  with  the 
intention  of  giving  it  afterward  a  thorough 
painting  with  colors  with  white  lead  and 
liuseed  oil  ?  My  painter  says  the  paint  will  not 
stick  if  the  wood  is  first  treated  with  crude 
petroleum. 

Ans.— The  painter  is  right.  Crude  petro¬ 
leum  fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  sinks  into 
them  and  does  not  make  a  coating  upon  it. 
Wheu  oil  pniut  of  tho  common  kind  is  put  on 
after  petroleum  it  does  not  partly  peuotrate  the 
wood  as  it  should  do,  but  forms  a  scale  over 
tho  surface  and  peels  off.  Your  best  plan  is  to 
make  a  priming  coat  of  linseed  oil  and  lead. 

J.  S.  R.,  Port  Recovery,  Ohio. — Our  drug¬ 
gists  here  charge  five  to  10  cents  an  ounce  for 
hellebore  ;  where  can  it  be  obtained  for  20 
cents  per  pound  ? 

Ans.— Your  druggists  charge  quite  too 
much.  Now  York  druggists  sell  the  best 
quality  for  20  cents.  Tarrant  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  or  any  leading  druggist#  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  will  supply  it  at  that  price. 

11.  C.  IT.,  Woodridge,  N.  ./.—Where  can  I 
get  brokeu  rice  for  poultry  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  place  where  brokeu  rice 
Is  sold  except  by  w  holesale  or  retail  grocers. 
They  do  uot  usually  keep  it  as  stock,  but  some¬ 
times  have  a  lot  of  it  to  dispose  of.  It  is  most¬ 
ly  the  siftiugs. 

S.  K.y  Welsh ,  /a. — 1.  Is  the  eucalyptus 
propagated  from  seed  or  from  cuttings?  2. 
Where  can  I  buy  either?  3.  Will  it  grow  in 
moist  laud? 

Ans.— 1  and  3.  The  seeds  are  sold  by  Thor- 
buru  &  Co.,  15  John  St.  N.  Y.  They  sprout 
readily  and  the  seedlings  grow  rapidly.  3. 
Yes. 

F.  0.  C.,  Washington,  Kan. — What  is  the 
best  remedy  for  melon  bugs? 

Ans. — The  use  of  buhach  as  frequently  de¬ 
scribed  iu  the  Rural. 

M.  A.,  Charleston,  S .  C. — The  bugs  sent  are 


the  striped  cucumber  beetle  and  the  striped 
turnip  beetle,  both  are  described  elsewhere. 


DISCUSSION. 

J.  E.  M.,  Orange  C.  H.,  Va.— E.  S.  E., 
Matfield,  Kans,,in  a  late  Rural  asks:  “What 
is  the  best  way  to  pack  eggs  in  salt?”  About 
the  first  of  September,  1885,  I  commenced 
packing  eggs  in  a  large  cracker  box  with  a 
hinged  top.  I  rubbed  the  eggs  with  lard, 
using  a  cloth  for  the  purpose.  I  kept  the  lard 
and  cloth  in  a  small  dish  in  the  box,  and  they 
were  always  convenient.  I  used  the  sa.lt  about 
as  directed  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  page  386, 
but  I  put  the  largo  end  of  the  eggs  down.  In 
March,  1886,  I  sent  some  of  the  same  eggs  to 
VV  asbington,  D.  C.,  aud  received  the  highest 
market  price.  I  continued  to  use  them  for 
the  table— boiled  ofteuer  than  otherwise— and 
for  caKe  until  some  time  in  May,  1886.  I  put 
the  boxes  on  the  Dip  of  an  empty  flour  barrel, 
in  a  dry,  light  basement,  and  during  the  win¬ 
ter  covered  them  with  cocoanut  sacks.  Last 
fall  I  packed  eggs  in  the  same  way  with  equal 
success.  I  have  several  patented  processes  for 
keeping  eggs,  but  this  is  much  less  trouble¬ 
some  and  so  entirely  successful  with  me  that  I 
have  not  tried  other  ways.  The  boxes  I  use 
are  poplar;  pine  would,  undoubtedly,  spoil  the 
eggs. 


Corroborative.  — Our  friend  Dr.  Hoskins, 
in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  corroborates,  in  a  forci¬ 
ble  way,  the  results  of  our  experiment  which, 
iu  the  dry  season,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  show 
that  fertilizers  in  the  drill  or  hill  in  contact 
with  the  seed  act  as  retarders  rather  than  as 
starters.  He  says  that  Prof.  Storer,  in  bis  ex¬ 
cellent  work  “Agriculture,”  lays  a  just  stress 
upon  a  point  which  has  had  too  little  consider¬ 
ation.  This  is  the  securing  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  admixture  of  chemical  fertilizers  with  the 
soil,  which  skill  in  application  will  admit,  in 
order  that  the  roots  of  crops  shall  not  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  pass  through  a  large  proportion  of 
barren  land  to  reach  at  last,  perhaps,  the  food 
they  require,  in  too  concentrated  a  form  to  be 
available.  The  very  first  barrel  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  that  he  ever  used,  Bradley’s 
XL  ,  in  1867,  taught  him  that  lesson  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner.  It  was  applied  to  corn  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  a  tablespoonful  scattered  in 
the  hill  before  droppiug  the  seed.  He  planted 
alternate  rows  with  and  without  the  fertilizer, 
and  going  to  look  at  it  with  a  friend  six  or 
eight  days  after  planting,  they  found  that 
every  alternate  row  was  nicely  up,  while  the 
others  did  not  show  at  all,  though  close  inspec¬ 
tion  revealed  the  little  spires  just  breaking 
the  ground.  At  the  first  glance  his  friend 
asked  with  surprise,  “What  made  you  plant 
your  rows  so  wide  apart?”  Of  course  Dr. 
Hoskins  explained,  and  hastily  attributed  the 
premature  uprising  of  the  green  rows  to  his 
new  manure.  But  when  he  afterward  inspec- 
ed  his  stakes  he  discovered  that  it  was  the 
phosphated  rows  that  had  been  retarded. 
Nevertheless,  they  produced  much  the  best 
crop  of  corn;  but  the  fact  set  him  to  thinking, 
and  with  subsequent  experiences  convinced 
him  that  a  better  way  was  to  sow  the  fertili¬ 
zer  broadcast  on  the  new-laid  furrows  and 
harrow  it  in  with  great  thoroughness.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  the  30  years  since  he  has  followed  this 
practice,  having  to  make  fertilizers  the  chief 
reliance  in  his  farming.  Iu  the  course  of  ex¬ 
perience  Dr.  Hoskins  learned  that  it  was  a 
good  fertilizer  which  would  return  equal  crops, 
dollar  for  dollar  expended,  with  as  good  stable 
manure  as  he  could  buy,  costing  $1.50  per  two- 
horse  load  spread  ou  the  land.  The  best  man¬ 
ufactured  fertilizer  that  he  has  been  able  to 
buy  has  never  done  better  thau  this,  taking 
the  years  together.  He  could  not  get  manure 
enough  aud  was,  therefore,  forced  to  buy  fer¬ 
tilizers,  aud  the  spirit  of  economy  kept  him 
studying  how  to  get  better  results  with  the 
same  expenditure.  He  soon  discarded  manu¬ 
factured  fertilizers  in  a  great  degree,  and 
made  use  of  ground  raw  bone  mixed  with  un- 
leacbed  liard-wood  ashes,  pressed  into  barrels 
and  wet,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  until 
the  grease  in  the  bones  was  w  ell  “killed,"  i.  e., 
converted  into  soap.  He  found  that  with  an 
equal  expenditure  this  mixture  gave  him  a 
manure  quite  as  effective  the  first  year  as  a 
“superphosphate,”  with  an  endurance  quite 
equal  to  stable  manure.  Of  course  the  second 
aud  subsequent  seasons  this  bone-aud -ashes 
dressing  was  mixed  more  deeply  with  the  soil 
by  the  plow,  and  year  after  year  the  laud  grew 
better.  This  was  well  shown  by  the  crops  aud 
also  by  the  fact  that  whereas  when  he  bought 
the  laud  one  could  not  have  fouud  a  mustard- 
box  full  of  angle  worms  in  all  of  his  dozen 
acres,  in  a  few  years  they  were  plenty  enough 
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to  cover  almost  the  whole  surface  with  their 
cast  in  a  week  of  dry  weather. 

Wo  plow  in  manure,  continues  Dr.  H.,  in 
the  same  journal,  so  as  to  give  it  a  chance  to 
rot,  and  to  mix  it  all  through  the  soil,  know¬ 
ing  by  experience  that  this  is  best.  Yet  he 
prefers,  on  level  land,  to  spread  manure  iu 
the  fall  aud  plow  in  the  spring;  thus  giving 
the  rain  and  melting  snow  a  chance  first  to 
soak  all  the  soluble  part  into  the  laud  before 
the  insoluble  parts  are  turned  in  to  decay.  He 
is  well  convinced  from  all  liis  experience  and 
observation  that  Prof.  Storer,  in  emphasizing 
this  matter  of  intimate  mixture  of  manures  of 
all  sorts  with  the  soil,  has  struck  perhaps  the 
very  most  important  of  all  notes  in  relation 
to  plant  feeding.  It  explains  what  other  ex¬ 
planations  have  not  very  satisfactorily  done, 
the  wonderful  advantage  of  repeated  plowings 
and  harrow ings.  Unquestionably  a  large 
part  of  this  advantage  is  due  to  the  better 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  but  a  larger  part 
still  must  be  accounted  for  otherwise,  and  no 
better  reason  can  be  imagined  than  that  the 
foraging  roots  find  food  in  every  inch  of  this 
territory.  It  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  bet  w ecu  a  good  pasture  and  a  poor  pas¬ 
ture  for  cattle.  In  a  good  pasture  the  cattle 
fill  themselves  quickly  iu  a  small  range,  aud 
then  lie  down  to  masticate  aud  digest,  without 
further  expenditure  of  vital  force.  An  ex¬ 
penditure  of  force,  means  a  waste  of  substance, 
and  a  waste  of  substance  necessitates  a  larger 
supply  of  nutriment,  or  a  lessened  growth.  It 
is  exactly  so  with  plants.  If  they  must  ex¬ 
pend  force  uselessly  iu  penetrating  hard  soil, 
or  in  rumaging  through  barren  soil  to  reach 
their  feed,  then  by  so  much  must  their  growth 
be  lessened  and  retarded. 


Atwater  on  Olko.— Several  quotations 
from  Professor  Atwater’s  statements  respect¬ 
ing  oleomargarine,  as  published  in  the  J  une  Cen¬ 
tury  Magazine,  do  him  injustice,  The  quota¬ 
tions  are  correct,  certainly,  but  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  favors  the  sale  of  oleomargar¬ 
ine  as  butter.  Ho  says  that  the  difference  in 
digestibility  between  butter  and  oleomargar¬ 
ine  is  at  most  too  small  to  be  of  any  consider¬ 
able  cousequeuco  for  ordinary  use.  The  nu¬ 
tritive  values  of  the  two  are  very  nearly  the 
same.  In  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  food,  that  of  supplying  heat  and 
muscular  energy,  butter  and  oleomargarine 
excel  iu  efficiency  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  our 
other  common  food  materials;  at  least  such  is 
the  outcome  of  the  best  experimental  testi¬ 
mony.  In  appearance  aud  flavor  the  common 
kinds  of  oleomargarine  resemble  butter  so 
closely  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  au  expert  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

These  butter  substitutes  are  manufactured 
at  very  low  cost,  so  that  they  can  be  sold  at 
retail  at  about  half  the  price  of  butter.  They 
are,  therefore,  food  products  of  large  econo¬ 
mic  importance  and  of  great  benefit  to  that 
large  class  of  our  population  whose  limited  in¬ 
comes  make  good  dairy  butter  a  luxury,  and, 
for  that  matter,  to  all  who  need  to  economize 
in  their  living  expenses. 

Like  many  other  manufactured  food  pro¬ 
ducts,  continues  Professor  Atwater,  oleomar¬ 
garine  is  likely  to  be  rendered  unwholesome 
by  improper  materials  aud  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Butter,  likewise,  is  often  improper¬ 
ly  made  aud  is  liable  to  become  unwholesome. 
In  the  considerable  mass  of  evidence  which 
has  come  under  bis  observation,  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  butter  substitutes,  as  they  are 
actually  sold  in  our  markets,  average  less 
wholesome  or  healthful  or  are  in  any  way  loss 
fit  for  human  food  than  ordinary  butter, 
though  some  observers  in  whose  judgment  he 
has  confidence  are  inclined  to  think  that  on 
the  whole  the  advantage  as  regards  whole¬ 
someness  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  butter. 
Among  the  chemists  who  are  recognized  as 
authorities  in  these  matters,  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  iu  Europe,  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  for  food. 

There  is,  however,  a  populur  prejudice 
against  imitation  butter  which  is  very  unfor¬ 
tunate,  Prof.  Atwater  thiuks,  especially  for 
peoplo  in  moderate  circumstances  and  for  the 
poor,  whom  it  is  most  calculated  to  benefit. 
The  prejudice,  which  a  new  food  material 
very  naturally  meets,  is  fostered,  aud  often 
conscientiously,  by  representatives  of  the 
dairy  interest,  which  fears  from  imitation 
butter  a  damaging  competition,  though  the 
most  accurate  statistics  show  it  to  be  far  loss 
serious  than  is  generally  believed.  “  On  the 
other  hand,'1  says  Prof.  Atwater,  "the  benefit 
which  butter  substitutes  are  calculated  to 
bring  is  la rgely  prevented,  and  an  immense 
wrong  is  done  bit  the  very  general  sale  of  the 
imitation  under  the  guise  and  name  and  at 
the  price  of  butter.'" 

In  a  number  of  States  in  which  the  dairy 
interests  are  large,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  butter  substitutes  have  been  prohibited  by 
legislative'aetion.^  In  other  States  laws  have 
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been  enacted  to  regulate  their  sale  and  prevent 
fraud.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to 
check  the  manufacture  and  sale  by  taxation 
sufficient  to  bring  their  cost  nearly  up  to  that 
of  butter.  In  the  law  as  actually  passed, 
however,  the  tax  was  very  much  reduced,  so 
that  while  it  maj  help  toward  preventing  im¬ 
proper  sale  of  butter  substitutes  and,  by  oblig¬ 
ing  sellers  to  pay  high  license  fees,  may  con¬ 
siderably  interfere  with  their  general  use,  it 
will  not  be  as  effective  in  excluding  them  from 
the  markets  as  was  desired. 

This  is  a  case  where  mechauical  invention 
aided  by  science  is  enabled  to  furnish  a  cheap, 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  the  people. 
“  Legislation  to  provide  for  official  inspec¬ 
tion  of  this,  as  of  other  food  products,  and  to 
insure  that  it  should  be  sold  for  what  it  is 
and  not  for  what  it  is  not,  is  very  desirable. 
Every  reasonable  measure  to  prevent  fraud, 
here  as  elsewhere,  ought  to  bo  welcomed. 
But  the  attempt  to  curtail  or  suppress  the 
production  of  a  cheap  and  useful  food  mate¬ 
rial  by  law,  lest  the  profits  which  a  class,  the 
producers  of  butter,  have  enjoyed  from  the 
manufacture  of  a  costlier  article  ma}r  be  di¬ 
minished,  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  a  large 
body  of  people,  to  tho  spirit  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  aud  to  tho  plainest  dictates  of  justice.” 

As  Professor  Atwater  was  writing  the 
above,  he  received  the  report  of  the  Dairy 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut  and  quotes  from 
it  the  following  : 

“Asa  protection  to  consumers,  the  national 
law  is  a  failure,  and  the  present  tax  is  too 
small  to  benefit  our  dairies  to  any  appreciable 
extent. ;  a  ten  cent  tax  might,  more  nearly 
have  accomplished  what,  the  national  law  was 
intended  to  accomplish,  but  as  matters  now 
stand  the  national  law  is  simply  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  national  government,  and  prac¬ 
tically  levies  a  tax  on  poor  people  who  can  ill 
afford  to  bear  it  •’ 

According  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
blue-stone  or  sulphate  of  copper  was  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  arresting  mildew  and  grape  rot  than 
anything  else  experimented  with.  Here  is  the 
formula: 

Simple  Solution  op  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
— Dissolve  one  pound  of  pure  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  in  25  gallons  of  water.  Spray  the  vines 
with  a  convenient  force-pump  having  a  nozzle 
of  fine  aperture.  Less  lasting  iu  its  effect  than 
tho  next,  as  it  is  easily  washed  off  by  rains. 

The  Audoynaud  process  is  as  follows: 

Eau  C&LESTK,  Blub  Water. — Dissolve  one 
pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  three  or  four 
gallons  of  warm  water;  when  completely  dis. 
solved  and  the  water  has  cooled,  add  one  pint 
of  commercial  ammonia;  then  dilute  to  22 
gallons.  The  concentrated  liquid  should  be 
kept  in  a  keg  or  some  wooden  vessel  and 
diluted  when  required  for  use.  Apply  the 
same  as  iu  the  case  of  simple  solutions.  The 
effects  obtained  by  this  preparation  have  been 
equal  to  those  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
Copper  Mixture  of  Gironde  given  below  and 
are  said  to  be  even  more  lasting 

Copper  Mixture  of  Gironde,  Bordeaux 
Mixture  —Dissolve  10  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  iu  22  gallons  of  water;  in  another  ves¬ 
sel  slake  30  pounds  of  lime  iu  six  gallons  of 
water.  "When  the  latter  mixture  has  cooled, 
it  is  slowly  poured  into  tho  copper  solution, 
care  being  taken  to  mis  the  fluids  thoroughly 
by  constant  stirring.  It  is  well  to’ have  thi* 
compound  prepared  some  days  before  it  is  re¬ 
quired  for  use.  It  should  be  well  stirred  be¬ 
fore  applying.  Some  have  reduced  the  ingre¬ 
dients  to  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
two  pounds  of  lime  to  22  gallons  of  water,  and 
have  obtained  good  results.  Well-made  pumps 
with  specially  constructed  nozzles  are  required 
for  the  application  of  this  compound,  unless 
we  resort  to  the  tedious  and  wasteful  method 
of  using  brooms  or  whLsps  made  of  slender 
twigs,  which  are  dipped  into  the  compound 
and  tbeu  switched  right  and  left  so  as  to  spray 
the  foliage.  Tho  Vermorel  apparatus,  Com. 
Column  says,  including  reservoir,  pump  and 
spraying  nozzle,  is  well  adapted  for  vine¬ 
yard  uso,  aud  is  specially  constructed  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  various  liquid  preparations  con¬ 
taining  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  probable, 
Corn.  Col  man  says  that  the  Audoynaud  pro¬ 
cess  or  the  above  copper  mixture  will  be  found 
equally  serviceable  in  preventing  potato  blight 
aud  rot.  The  price  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
pure,  by  the  barrel  is  five  to  six  cents  per 
pound.  _ _ 

A  Plea  for  Our  Birds.— A  writer  in  the 
Fruit  Grower  says  that  the  school  -  vacation 
season  is  here,  and  t.lie  city  aud  some  country 
boys,  released  from  the  restraints  of  school, 
delight  in  eoing  u-gumiing  through  fields  and 
pastures.  He  is  sorry  to  sea  that  boys  aud 
meu  think  it  proper  to  kill  and  cripple  useful 
birds.  The  cruelty  of  leaving  the  latter 
wounded  and  starving  on  the  field,  unable  to 
get  shade  or  water,  is  not  an  act  to  boast  of, 
aud  is  condemned  by  all  right-thinking  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  how  can 
any  boy  rob  a  useful  bird’s  nest  when  its 
mother  pleads  for  mercy?  To  the  writer  it 
appears  that  of  all  inferior  creatures  Heaven 


seems  to  have  intended  birds  as  the  most 
cheerful  associates  to  the  human  family.  It 
is  an  evident  fact  in  this  day  that  some  birds 
are  wholly  indispeusable  to  the  successful 
fruit-grower. 

Tree  Planting  and  Forestry  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  It  was  stated  that  100, 000 
acres  are  chopped  daily  or  au  area  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York  iu  a  jrear. 
This  is  an  alarming  view,  and  justifies  the 
many  urgent  appeals  to  plant  all  poor,  waste, 
hilly  or  rocky  land  with  trees,  even  if  wo 
leave  the  cherishing  of  spring  waters  out  of 
the  question.  Pines  seem  to  bo  favorite  trees 
for  planting  iu  New  England;  the  average  ago 
at  which  they  become  tit  to  cut  is  given  as  30 
yearn.  Iu  very  bleak  places  or  near  the  sea 
the  Red  Cedar  is  found  to  be  tho  best  nurse 
tree,  while  valuable  iu  itself.  Salix  purpurea 
is  also  very  enduring,  and  mokes  good  hoop- 
poles.  On  barren  sand  the  ailanthus  grows 
freely,  is  easily  set,  sprouts  rapidly  after  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  wood  is  as  strong  and  heavy  as 
oak.  The  demand  for  soft  woods  for  paper 
stock  is  bringing  into  prominent  notice  the 
lindens,  poplars,  tulip  trees,  and  magnolias. 

Loans  on  Western  Farms  —Eastern 
money  has  been  loaned  at  the  West  on  farm 
mortgages  during  the  last  three  years  literally 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  From  in¬ 
quiries  made  by  the  Boston  Journal,  in  Now 
Hampshire  it  appears  that  many  depositors 
are  withdrawing  their  funds  from  the  local 
savings  banks  in  order  to  place  them  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  at  the  higher  rates 
offered  beyond  the  Mississippi  The  treasur¬ 
ers  of  the  savings  banks  in  Concord  say  that 
the  withdrawals  are  larger  than  usual.  One 
of  them  declares  that  during  no  spriug  since 
his  institution  was  organized  have  they  been 
more  frequent  or  in  greater  amount*.  Tho 
New  Hampshire  savings  banks  themselves  are 
exteusive  lenders  on  real  estates  abroad.  In¬ 
vestments  of  this  description  have  been  greatly 
promoted  and  strengthened,  not  to  say  occa¬ 
sioned,  by  the  creation  of  the  Western  loan 
companies  which  have  become  so  numerous  of 
late.  These  concerns  must  be  reckoned  an 
important  addition  to  the  financial  machinery 
of  the  day. _ 

Native  RaEEr  of  South  America. — E.  L. 
Baker,  United  States  Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  his  monthly  report  to  tho  Department  of 
State,  treats  iu  great  detail  of  the  native  sheep 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  aud  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  introducing  them  into  this  country. 
He  describes  tho  larger  sheep— the  llama  and 
alpacen,  tho  former  of  which  attains  tho  bight 
of  five  feet — as  being  animals  having  many 
points  in  common  with  the  camel.  The  al- 
pacca  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  sheep  on  account  of  its  soft  and  abundant 
wool,  its  fleece  frequently  attaining  u  length  of 
10  iuches.  Of  tho  smaller  varieties  of  sheep, 
the  gunnaco  and  vicuna,  the  wool  of  the  latter 
is  the  most  silky  aud  is  known  and  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  iu  the  world,  while  that 
of  tho  former  is  found  to  be  the  best  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats  aud  umbrellas.  The 
guanaeo  runs  wild  and  its  fleece  cau  only  be 
obtained  by  tho  killing  of  the  animal.  Most 
of  the  animals  killed  are  females,  whose  curi¬ 
osity  leads  them  to  approach  the  hunter. 
Consul  Baker  thinks  that  all  these  varieties 
could  be  domiciled  with  advantage  in  the 
desert  portions  of  Texas,  New-Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

Gambling  at  Fairs.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  Mr. 
O.  C.  Gregg  had  the  following  remarks  on 
gambling  at  agricultural  fairs.  The  State 
legislates  against  gambling  in  winter,  but  ex¬ 
pends  its  monoy  iu  autumn  to  sustain  the 
places  whore  gambling  schools  are  held  The 
The  State  pays  a  bounty  for  wolf  scalps;  let 
it  now  go  to  raising  wolves.  Tho  fair  is  now 
a  bait  that  brings  the  farmer  within  the  reach 
of  the  net  of  the  sharper;  he  then  is  made  food 
of  by  fakir  sharks.  Country  folk,  not  worldly- 
wise,  are  easiest  caught;  for  this  reason  the 
highest  license  is  paid  by  fakirs  for  these  fair¬ 
ground  permits.  These  grounds  so  occupied 
by  games  are  doubly  dangerous,  as  respecta¬ 
bility,  like  a  cloth,  covers  the  hidden  trap. 
Betting  proposes  to  swap  a  useless  opinion  for 
another  man’s  money ;  a  clear  case  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  Betting  is  backing 
one’s  opinion  with  scrip  instead  of  sense;  a 
bankrupt  bead  banking  on  the  pocket.  To 
“put  up  or  shut  up”  is  to  close  the  mouth  of 
the  intelligent  poor  and  open  the  mouth  of  the 
bawling  rich.  Wisdom  is  gagged  and  folly 
excited  to  foolishness.  Gambling  is  the  action 
of  the  child  man,  the  vice  of  the  savage,  the 
foe  of  industry  aud  the  prolific  mother  of  dis¬ 
content.  Gambling  has  no  defender*;  society 
shrinks  from  it,  laws  brand  it,  and  its  road 
leads  to  despair.  Surely  such  a  thing  should 
not  have  any  place  in  tho  educational  centers 
of  a  state,  or  anywhere  else  whatever. 


Treatment  of  Insane.— The  Scientific 
American  tells  of  the  treatment  given  two  vic¬ 
tims  of  insanity  at  Blackwell’S  Island.  Each 
possessed  a  special  delusion,  one  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  a  cow,  the  other  that. his  head  was 
an  iron  ball,  and  was  to  be  rolled  along  the 
floor.  They  curried  those  beliefs  into  action, 
one  striking  bis  head  against  the  padded  walls 
of  his  cell,  the  other  rolling  Ids  head,  ami  of 
course  his  body  with  it,  along  the  floor.  Tho 
two  patients  were  placed  together,  aud  each 
was  privately  informed  of  the  other’s  weak¬ 
ness  and  warned  to  watch  his  companion  to 
prevent  him  taking  his  own  life.  Thus  each 
had  a  charge  in  the  other.  Their  vigilance 
was  unceasing.  Each  supposed  himself  per¬ 
fectly  sane,  and  this  belief  was  accompanied 
by  considerable  scorn  for  the  other’s  weakness 
of  intellect  and  accompanying  delusions. 
Gradually  under  the  influence  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  patients  were  observed  to  improve. 
To  have  their  attention  centered  on  definite 
duty  and  on  objects  external  to  themselves 
proved  a  tonic  for  their  diseased  minds,  and 
gradually  a  complete  cure  was  effected,  aud 
and  they  received  their  discharges  from  the 
asylum. 

ExroRT  of  Apples.— The  season  for  tho 
export  of  apples  to  England  has  closed,  says 
the  Boston  Bulletin.  The  season  of  1880-87 
lasted  the  usual  length  of  86  weeks  and  has 
been  larger  iu  amount  shipped  than  any  sea¬ 
son  excepting  last  year’s,  since  the  season  of 
1880-81.  This  year  there  have  been  shipments 
from  the  whole  United  States  and  Canada,  of 
811.410  barrels,  against  889,375  in  1885-86. 
Liverpool  receives  the  mostapples  from  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Glasgow  next.  Boston  has  shipped 
241,038  barrels  to  Liverpool  and  54,780  barrels 
to  Glasgow.  The  average  weekly  shipment 
from  Boston  amounted  to  about  18,037  barrels 
and  from  New  York  to  about  9,410  barrels. 
On  the  week  euding  the  sixth  of  November, 
however,  there  were  shipments  of  34,353  bar¬ 
rels,  which  was  the  largest  shipment  of  the 
season. 

Glanders  in  the  West. — According  to 
Montana  advices,  there  are  now  not  less  than 
500  cases  of  glanders  iu  tho  Territory,  aud 
the  wide  spread  of  tho  disease  is  due  to 
an  incompetent  veterinary  surgeon,  who 
called  the  affection  nasal  gleet,  aud  allowed 
the  matter  to  run  until  the  hprses  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  were  badly  diseased. 
Through  shipments  from  these  infected  dis¬ 
tricts  the  disease  is  liable  to  spread  still  fur¬ 
ther,  aud  the  result  may  yet  be  more  disas¬ 
trous  tbau  uow  anticipated, 


FINALLY. 

For  striped  melon  bug  it  is  recommended 
that  we  add  a  tablespoonful  of  keroseue  to 
about  two  quarts  of  plaster  aud  rub  the  mix¬ 
ture  between  tbe  hands  until  the  kerosene  im¬ 
pregnates  the  mass.  Rut  this  ou  the  leaves 
the  same  as  we  would  use  plaster,  ashes  or  dry 

soil . 

During  May  it  was  noticed  that  our  rose 
bushes  (about  100)  were  attacked  by  red  spider, 
tli rips  aud  tho  “green  fly”  or  aphis.  Four 
tablespoonfuls  of  helleboro  aud  four  of  bu- 
hach  were  stirred  into  a  paste,  having  added 
a  sufficient,  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  this  was 
stirred  iuto  six  gallons  of  water  and  pumped 
through  a  hose  aud  cyclone  nozzle.  For  tlirips 
and  red  spider  it  is  useless  to  apply  any  insec¬ 
ticide  that  does  not  touch  tho  under  sides  of 
the  leaves.  The  hose  and  nozzle  enable  one 
to  spray  underneath  as  well  as  ui>ou  the 
leaves.  The  rose  bushes  have  been  free  of  tbe 

above  pests  since . . . 

T.  B.  Terry,  in  the  Ohio  Fanner  says  that 
he  loses  money  when  lie  leaves  the  field  and 

takes  the  pen . . . 

Let  us  repeat:  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
bubach  or  pure  pyrethum  powder  uud  moisten 
it  with  the  same  amount  of  hot  water.  Mix 
into  a  paste.  Then  stir  this  in  two  gallons  of 
water  and  use'  it  to  kill  cabbage  worms  either 
through  a  watering  pot  or  spraying  bellows  or 
spraying  nozzlu.  Woodasou’s  or  similar  bel¬ 
lows  should  be  used  if  the  dry  powder  is  to  be 

blown  upon  the  worms . 

Pinch  out  the  axilary  shoots  of  grape-vines : 
pinch  off  rampant  shoots  and  the  laterals  also, 
wbeu  too  loug.  Pinch  off  or  cut  off  with  a 
sickle,  tho  tips  of  young  canes  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries— those  which  will  bear  tho 

fruit  next  season . . . 

Are  your  paper  bags  ready  for  covering  the 
bunches  of  grapes?  This  work  pays  well. 

Bujf  when  the  berries  arc  the  size  of  peas . 

Uncle  Ekkk,  in  the  Century  Magazine,  tells 
us  that  “Profuseness  is  not  liberality,  any 
more  than  niggardliness  is  economy;”  that 
“No  man  ever  got  rid  of  a  lie  by  telling  it;  ’ 
that  “The  man  who  can  do  four  things  fairly 
well  will  find  four  men  who  can  do  each  one 
of  tho  four  things  better — aud  thus  his  occu¬ 
pation  is  goue.” . 

The  good  mail  and  good  farm  oditor,  A. 
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W.  Cheever,  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
says  that  Alsike  Clover,  in  localities  where  it 
does  well  is  very  valuable,  but  he  can  only 
recommend  it  as  a  crop  to  be  experimented 
with  in  a  small  way  till  one  learns  of  its 
adaptability  to  his  soil  and  climate.  In  Aroos¬ 
took  County,  Maine,  and  in  Western  New 
York,  Alsike  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction 
to  those  who  have  experimented  with  it,  while 
in  some  portions  of  Southern  New  Eugland  it 
is  very  short-lived,  seldom  making  more  than 

a  single  crop  before  it  is  nearly  all  dead . 

Mr.  Cheever  considers  Hungarian  Grass 
equal  to  Timothy;  that  barley  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  late  green  crop,  the  beards  being  the 
only  objection.  Hut  few  cattle  or  horses  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  beards . 

Sow  Hungarian  Grass  now . 

Dr.  Salmon  says  that  considering  that 
tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a  specific  germ,  and 
that  consequently  it  does  not  originate  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  also  that  it  is  not  often  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  person  to  another  by  con¬ 
tagion,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  disease 
is  largely  kept  up  by  affected  animals;  and  of 
all  animal  food  the  most  dangerous  is  the 

meat  and  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle . 

The  Press  remarks  that  the  most  refreshing 
and  satisfactory  landscapes  have  few  blotches 
of  the  sickly  yellow  and  sombre  brown  of 
these  so-called  aureo-v&riegatas  and  atro- 

purpurcas . . . 

Coii.  F.  D.  Curtis  tells  the  Husbandman 
that  Live  Forever,  Wild  Morning  Glory, 
Quack  and  Canada  Thistle  may  all  be  exter¬ 
minated  if  we  will  plow  the  ground  and  turn 
in  hogs.  It  might  be  well  to  scatter  shelled 
com  about  to  induce  the  swine  to  root,  and 
keen  appetites  should  be  induced  by  a  some¬ 
what  scanty  supply  of  food . 

Oats  are  commonly  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe 
before  they  are  harvested,  whereas  they  should 
be  cut  while  the  straw  yet  shows  somewhat 
green,  remarks  the  above  journal.  Cut  at  this 
stage  they'  are  rarely  lodged,  and  the  feeding 
value  of  both  grain  and  straw  is  greater . 

Advance  sheets  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley’s  forth¬ 
coming  report  give  us  some  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  emulsifying  kerosene.  The  white  of 
eggs  with  a  little  sugar  may  be  used  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  l'or  milk  where  this  is  not 
accessible.  If  the  white  of  two  eggs,  about 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a  quart  of  water,  and  t  '4  quart  of  kerosene 
are  worked  through  a  force-pump  and  cyclone- 
nozzle  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes  a  cream¬ 
like  emulsion  is  produced,  which  can  be  diluted 
with  water  to  auy  desired  amount  without  any 
separation  of  the  oil,  provided  that  the  emul¬ 
sion  is  not  allowed  to  stand  for  auy  length  of 

time . . . .  .......... 

A  telegram  from  Elgin,  Ill.,  Tuesday, 
says  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  Monday,  many  buyers  being  pre¬ 
sent  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
cities.  Butter  sold  on  call  for  18)4  cents,  with 
a  very  active  trade.  All  sales  were  made  at 
the  uniform  price,  with  a  single  exception. 
The  regular  sales  on  the  call  amounted  to  50,- 
040  pounds,  with  private  sales  of  88,580  pounds. 
Tin  re  were  also  12,000  pounds  of  cheese  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  seven  cents.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  market  seemed  upward . 

The  Scientific  American  tells  of  a  method 
employed  in  Norway  for  preserving  telegraph 
poles.  In  each  pole  a  hole  is  bored  with  a 
small  augur,  beginning  at  a  point  two  feet 
above  the  ground  and  boring  obliquely  down¬ 
wards  at  as  small  an  angle  as  possible  until 
the  point  of  the  augur  reaches  the  center  of 
the  pole.  The  hole  thus  made  is  filled  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  renewed,  from 
time  to  time.  The  hole  is  kept  plugged.  It  is 
fouud  that  the  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  dis¬ 
appear  slowly,  while  the  wood  gradually  as¬ 
sumes  u  greenish  tint . . . 

The  cattle  round-ups  are  reported  to  be  do¬ 
ing  better  than  was  expected.  This  is  the  sea¬ 
son,  however,  when  reports  tend  us  strongly 
toward  being  too  favorable  as  in  the  winter 
they  did  toward  being  too  unfavorable. 
There  is  ground  for  believing,  though,  that 
the  round-ups  will  show  lighter  average  losses 
than  were  anticipated  at  the  opening  of  the 

season.. . .  . 

The  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain  dur¬ 
ing  18841  paid  £585,525,  according  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Live  Stock  Journal,  OS  conq*ensntiou  for 
the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals  and  of 
healthy  animals  in  contact  with  disease.  Of 
that  sum  $101,700  were  paid  as  compensation 
for  animals  affected  with  pleura- pneumonia, 
and  $88,205  for  animals  in  contact  with  the 
disease;  and  $00,585  for  swine  directed  with 
swine  fever,  and  $51,080  for  healthy  animals 

in  contact  with  the  disease . . 

English  agricultural  statistics  show  that  of 
live  stock  imported  iu  1888  no  leas  than  5,007 
foreign  animals  were  thrown  overboard,  281 
were  landed  dead,  and  270  were  so  much  in¬ 
jured  or  exhausted  that  they  were  killed  at 
the  place  of  landing,  making  a  total  of  6,467 


animals  which  were  either  lost  in  the  passage 
or  so  much  injured  that  it  was  necessary  to 
slaughter  them  at  the  place  of  landing;  which 
indicates  that  a  good  deal  of  cruelty  is  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  the  export  live  stock 

trade... . . 

Part  of  the  Western  Slope  of  the, Coast 
Range,  California,  much  exposed  to  fogs  aud 
mists,  is  said  to  be  especially  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  potatoes.  They  are  sold  in  market 
there  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  same  pota¬ 
toes  prepared  for  shipment  bring  at  the  rate 
of  $1.50  per  bushel  in  London.  A  machine 
presses  the  tubers  into  concave  cakes  and  lays 
them  regularly  on  trays.  These  are  put  into 
a  drying  apparatus  for  two  hours  and  then 
coarsely  ground  into  grains  resembling  rice. 
So  Californians  tell  us . 


Cben]iR!)crf. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXXI. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

In  Mobile;  an  enterprising  and  refined  land¬ 
lady;  disappearance  of  “ poor  whites;"  the 
authoress  of  “ Bulah  LlSt.  Elmo;"  etc.; 

from  Mobile  to  Montgomery;  on  the  Ten¬ 
sas;  dercrsified  husbandry;  Montgomery; 
preparing  for  Jeff.  Davis. 

For  the  night  we  spent  in  Mobile  we  had 
lodgings  (which  we  obtained,  as  a  school  girl 
would  say,  iu  a  most  “romantic”  way)  in  the 
house  of  a  Southern  lady,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  women  we  met,  and  who 
seemed  to  retaiu  in  no  degree  any  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  engendered  by  the  war.  She  was  an 
only  child  and  had  been  reared  in  the  indolent 
manuer  of  Southern  girls.  But  eight  years 
ago  she  bad  been  thrown  upon  her  own  re¬ 
sources — apparently  by  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  aud  her  mother  who  was  dependent, 
upon  her,  became  at  that  time  stone-blind. 
During  these  eight  years  the  lady  had  sup¬ 
ported  herself  and  her  mother  by  keeping 
boarders.  She  sometimes  had  as  many  as  32, 
and  she  thought  in  all  that  time  that  she  had 
netted  about  $75!  Anent  the  wTar,  she  said 
that  up  to  the  very  close  of  it  the  thought 
never  occurred  to  them  that  the  South  might 
be  conquered;  that  her  family  had  converted 
all  their  property  into  Confederate  money, 
and  when  the  end  came,  they  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  their  dwelling  surrounded  by 
Yankee  officers  and  they  themselves,  in  fact, 
without  so  much  as  a  nickel!  She  spoke 
kiudly  of  the  officers,  who  proved  to  be  quite 
different  from  what  she  had  supposed  them  to 
be.  She  said  the  negroes  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  one,  and  very  idle  and  dishonest.  Sho 
thought  this  was  the  uatural  result  of  imme¬ 
diate  freedom  to  an  ignorant  aud  irresponsible 
race.  She  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  South  who  had  been  most  benefited 
by  the  outcome  of  the  war  were  the  “poor 
whites,  "and  at  none  of  the  stations  we  stopped 
at,  and  in  none  of  the  cities,  did  l  see  that 
peculiar  class  that  had  been  so  conspicuous  iu 
the  South  before  the  war.  In  one  generation 
they  seemed  to  have  risen  in  the  process  of 
evolution  to  the  level  of  the  average  working 
classes  the  country  over,  and  they  would  all 
improve  fully  50  per  ceut.  in  another  genera¬ 
tion,  if  they  would  let  tobacco  alone. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
women  of  the  South  lives  iu  the  suburbs  of 
Mobile,  and  I  made  inquiry  concerning  her  of 
our  hostess,  who,  as  it  happened,  knew  her. 
Formerly  she  was  Miss  Augusta  Evaus,  but 
some  years  ago  she  married  a  man  named  Wil¬ 
son  aud  they  live  in  a  very  simple  and  plain 
way,  hut  Mrs.  Wilson  has  a  beautiful  dower 
garileu.  My  hostess  expressed  regret  that  I 
had  not  gone  out  and  called  upou  her,  as  I 
would  have  had  a  ebarmiug  visit,  and  the 
horse-cars  take  one  quite  to  her  door.  As  I 
had  failed  to  improve  this  opportunity,  I 
asked  her  to  tell  me  of  Mrs.  Wilson’s  appear¬ 
ance.  “Oh,  she  is  very  like  you  iu  style,” 
she  replied,  with  vivacity,  “only,  of  course,  a 
much  older  woman.”  Aud  then,  of  course,  I 
was  the  more  eager  to  see  her,  but  refraiued, 
as  l  had  no  right  io  intrude  upou  her. 

Among  the  favors  we  received  from  our 
gracious  hostess  were  directions  where  to  go 
for  our  meals,  if  we  wished  nice,  home  cooking 
and  there  was  nothing  that  we  louged  for 
more,  tired  out  as  we  were  with  hotel  and 
restaurant  fare.  The  place  she  named  was 
the  St.  Francis  Refectory,  opened  by  two 
Creole  gentlewomen,  who  were  in  the  same 
plight  as  so  many  Southern  women  since  the 
war-  reduced  to  poverty.  They  went  brave¬ 
ly  at  their  work  and  cooked  and  served  with 
their  own  hands.  On®  of  them — a  most  gen¬ 
tle  aud  attractive  woman — said  that  she  had 
suffered  and  still  did,  very  much,  from  being 
so  much  upon  her  feet,  not  having  been  accus¬ 


tomed  to  it.  But  how  nice  it  was  being  served 
by  a  lady,  and  how  thoroughly  we  enjoyed 
the  supper  she  brought  us!  She  said  she  was 
as  yet  unable  to  tell  how  their  undertaking 
would  result;  but  if  good  wishes  avail  one 
anything,  she  certainly  should  amply  succeed. 

We  left  Mobile  very  early  on  the  following 
morning,  and  as  the  railroad  for  several  miles 
north  of  the  city  was  under  water — the  coun¬ 
try  having  been  flooded  by  a  heavy  rain — we 
were  transferred  by  steamer  down  the  Mobile 
River  into  the  Bay  and  then  up  the  Tensas  to 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  railroad 
bridge  a  distance  of  20  miles.  But  before 
leaving  Mobile  I  wish  to  mention  the  exquis¬ 
itely  clean  rail  way  waiting  room  there,  with 
a  scoured  and  sanded  floor  and  satirical  pla¬ 
cards  banging  about  “Gentlemen  will  please 
not  spit  on  the  floor” — as  if  gentlemen  ever 
did !  The  room  was  cared  for  by  a  colored 
woman  and  the  colored  people  in  Mobile  were 
the  finest  looking  of  any  we  had  yet  seen. 

The  ride  up  the  river  afforded  us  a  view  of 
the  islands  raised  for  batteries  during  the  war, 
and  of  the  country  lyiug  along  the  river,  flat 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  trees  growing  not 
merely  to  the  river  edge  but  directly  out 
of  the  water — cypress  intermingled  with  de¬ 
ciduous  growth — some  low,  flat  islands  starred 
with  a  peculiar  white  lilly.  After  a  ride  of 
two  hours  we  disembarked  on  the  railroad 
bridge,  on  which  the  cars  stood  to  receive  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  our  course  from  that  point  was 
up  through  Alabama  as  far  as  Montgomery. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wooded  land  still  in 
the  South.  Dogwoods  were  in  full  bloom, 
purple  wistarias  shook  out  their  royal  clusters 
high  up  in  the  trees — trees  of  pine,  maple,  oak. 
magnolia,  aud  every  now  and  then  there  were 
trees  fringed  with  white  bloom — “graudsire 
gray  beard”  here  called — (Chionanthus  Vir¬ 
gin  ica). 

At  half -past  ten  in  the  morning  we  were  at 
Pensacola  Junction,  a  station  some  200  yards 
from  the  Florida  line.  The  country  all  the 
way  seemed  sparsely  settled,  the  surface  level 
and  unattractive,  occasionally  a  saw  mill, 
with  drying  houses  topped  with  tall  wooden 
chimneys,  a  few  peach  trees,  a  cotton  country 
with  the  soil  too  poor  for  that,  without  the 
application  of  “  guanner  ”  as  a  man  informed 
us  who  lived  there.  He  said  the  cotton  crop 
would  tie  short,  owing  to  its  low  price:  that  the 
people  were  just  beginning  to  raise  grain,  corn, 
oats,  rye,  ground  peas,  etc. — the  products  to  be 
used  at  home.  Fruit  would  do  well,  but  there 
wasn't  much  enterprise  for  fruit  !  Laud 
worth  from  $2.50  to  $15  per  acre.  Govern¬ 
ment  land  plentiful.  Farming  slovenly; 
stumps  left  in  the  fields,  land  plowed  around 
them  until  they  disappear  from  decay  ! 

“Niggei's”  were  reported  as  refusing  to 
work — occasionally  a  good  family — but  all 
steal  !  During  the  entire  ride  from  Mobile  to 
Montgomery  we  did  not  see  an  attractive 
home,  or  a  pleasant  station. 

We  reached  Montgomery  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  and  remained  there  five  hours.  W e 
walked  up  into  the  city  and  found  the  leading 
hotel  being  gorgeously  draped  with  bunting 
in  the  National  colors,  aud  upon  inquiring  the 
reason,  of  a  very  respectable  and  solid-looking 
man  who  spoke  with  a  German  accent,  he 
replied  that  it  was  in  honor  of  Jefferson  Davis 
who  was  to  come  in  a  day  or  two  to  be  present 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  went  on  to  tell  us  that  the  said  J. 
D.  was  a  very  great  man ;  that  he  had  been 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  had  been 
inaugurated  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  the  State  House  here  in  Montgomery. 
Even  Auaximander’s  grave  face  relaxed 
into  a  smile  at  this  gratuitous  information, 
and  be  remarked  that  we  already  knew 
somewhat  of  Jeff.  Davis.  We  went  up 
to  the  State  House,  with  Corinthian  pillars 
in  front,  and  a  little  wav  off  saw  the  exca¬ 
vation  made  for  the  base  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Monument  The  site  is  on  high  ground  over¬ 
looking  the  city  and  its  environs.  Fountains 
are  frequently  seen,  fed  by  artesian  wells, 
with  which  the  city  is  watered.  There  are  a 
few  large,  old  brick  houses  and  fences  with 
brick  foundations.  The  streets  are  well 
shaded,  and,  withal.  Montgomery  is  a  pretty 
city.  We  rode  here,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives,  iu  a  street  car  propelled  by  electricity, 
which  had  been  in  operation  a  fortnight.  It 
was  a  beautiful  car,  with  carved  wood  aud 
windows  of  stained  and  cathedral  glass.  Here, 
as  everywhere  in  the  South,  colored  people 
ride  in  the  street  cars  ou  an  equality  with 
whites.  The  colored  population  of  the  town 
appeared  to  be  very  large,  and  in  the  suburbs 
we  saw  many  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings 
occupied  by  blacks.  It  was  Sunday,  and  they 
were  all  out  in  their  “Sunday  best.”  Wo  had 
supper  iu  a  restaurant  off  lettuce  salad  aud 
chicken  fried  iu  the  toothsome  Southern  sty  le, 
with  which  we  concluded  the  Blessed  Day, 
which  had  been  anything  but  a  day  of  rest, 
and  much  to  our  distaste. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Bridgewater,  McCook  Co.,  June  5.— All 
kinds  of  crops  in  this  county  are  simply  im¬ 
mense,  including  the  Colorado  Beetle.  The 
grass  crop  will  be  extra.  w.  w.  w. 

Michigan. 

Hcbbardston,  Ionia  Co..  June  C. — Rain, 
rain  in  great  abundance  and  almost  everyday 
since  May  30,  and  now  the  ground  is  more 
than  full.  AJ1  farm  work  has  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still  Wheat  is  doing  well;  oats  growing 
finely ;  corn  has  too  much  water;  grass,  clover, 
and  Orchard  Grass  are  in  full  bloom  and  fairly 
good.  G.  a.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mt.  Morris,  Greene  Co.,  June  11. — It  has 
been  quite  wet  the  past  two  weeks.  Cora  looks 
as  well  as  I  ever  saw  it  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Wheat  not  so  good  as  last  year,  but 
there  are  some  very  good  fields.  Oats  look 
well— great  improvement  in  last  few  days. 
Fruit  scarce — apples  nearly  a  total  failure, 
berries  plenty,  and  peaches  a  good  crop.  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  ready  now  for  mowing,  but 
weather  not  fit  j.  b.  mcc. 

Virginia. 

Hampden  Sidney.  Prince  Edward  Co.,  June 
5. — Wheat  looks  healthy,  and  is  filling  well; 
prospect  good  for  a  good  crop  on  good  land ; 
on  thin  laud  it  will  be  fight.  Oats  are  looking 
splendid.  Cora  is  making  a  good  start.  A 
smaller  crop  of  tobacco  than  usual  will  be 
planted.  Clover  and  grass,  now  being  cut, 
are  fair  crops.  Gardens  uncommonly  good. 

h.  c. 
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Skin  &  Scalp 
F(estored 
by  tlx* 
Cuti  cUf^^ 

i  ^s. 


-VTOTHING  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALL  COM- 
Lt  parable  to  the  CmccRA  Remedies  In  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cctictra,  the  great  Sktu  Cure,  and  CmcrRA  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifter.  prepared  from  It.  extern¬ 
ally,  and  Craci  tLA  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood  Purlfli-r 
Internally,  ore  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula.  Crn- 
cl-ra  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  Infal¬ 
lible  skin  beautitlers  and  blood  purifiers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  Ccticcra.  91c.;  Soap.  25c.; 
Resolvent,  $l  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

£2f  Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


U  Aftinc  sot*  “s  dove's  down,  and  as  white,  by 
ilHH  Hi)  using  Ci  ticuba  Medicated  Soap. 


Heebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Heebners  Improved  Ttiresliinir  Mnohlue. 

Fodder Cutters.Corn  Shellers  WoodSawsJfield  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  lmprovements.Cafa- 
loauet  Free.  II  EE  BN  EK  A.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HORSEPOWERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 


Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN. 
ING  GRAIN;  also  -■'III  chines  for  SAWING 
WOOD  with  Circular  and 
Acknowledged  1^||  Cross-Cut  Drug  Saws. 

by  all  to  be 


THE 


BEST 


considering 

EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 


FREE.  **Addreas  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

V  Patentees  and  Sole  MAsrrAcnjREBa.'A 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


Perform*  tie  advertised.  Circular*,  and  Essay 
n  How  to  Raise  Wheat,”  to  all  who  mention  thia  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE,N.Yl 
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No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1887. 


In  reply  to  a  question,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawcs 
writes  us  that  as  an  absorbent  of  urine, 
plaster  is  both  better  and  cheaper  than 
ground  phosphates. 


Something  has  been  said  of  late  months 
in  regard  to  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron) 
as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  materially  increased  certain  crops. 
We  have  sown  it  upon  small  areas  of  corn 
and  potatoes  which  thus  far  show  no 
benefit. 


Oun  lady  readers  are  requested  to  study 
our  first  page  cartoon  this  week— not 
merely  to  glance  at  it  as  they  would  at  any 
ordinary  picture.  It  will  Bet  them  to 
thinking  and  possibly  induce  them  to 
frown  upon  the  cruel,  senseless,  wicked 
fashion  of  bedecking  themselves  with  the 
beautiful  and  useful  birds  of  the  fields 
and  woods. 


Farmers  can  not  reasonably  complain 
of  the  ill  effects  of  what  they  encourage 
or  even  tolerate.  We  know  of  farmers’ 
sons  who  are  permitted  to  “go  hunting” 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  shoot  at  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  bird1  and  birds  of  gay 
plumage  are  especially  prized.  To  such 
we  commend  a  consideration  of  our  first- 
page  picture. 


We  use  too  much  Paris-green  or  Lon¬ 
don-purple  with  the  plaster.  The  thing 
is  to  mix  them  together  fhaiou-ghly.  One 
pound  of  pure  Paris-green  will  suffice  for 
two  barrels  of  plaster  if  "we  will  only  take 
the  time  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  in  this 
case  the  mixture  is  practically  non-poison- 
ous;  that  is  to  say,  no  person  or  animal 
by  any  accident,  is  liable  to  eat  enough  of 
it  to  harm  him.  We  regard  the  above  as 
an  important  suggestion. 


Let  us  strive  to  protect  all  useful  birds. 
And  let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  forming 
conclusions  what  are  and  what  are  not 
useful  birds.  A  crow  or  a  sparrow  may 
do  us  lots  of  harm.  We  see  that.  But 
are  we  sure  about  how  much  good  they 
may  do  us  that  we  don't  see?  Birds,  like 
insects,  often  change  their  food,  and  while 
to-day  a  sparrow  or  crow  may  destroy  our 
wheat  or  corn,  to-morrow  they  may  serve 
us  greatly  in  aiding  to  destroy  some  new 
insect  pest. 

We  are  told  by  one  of  the  best  fanners 
of  our  neighborhood  that  he  keeps  the 
striped  melon  beetle  off  his  melon,  squash, 
and  pumpkin  plants  by  sprinkling  the 
first  leaves  with  water  and  cow  manure, 
the  water  thickened  so  as  to  be  of  the 
consistency  of  rather  thick  whitewash. 
He  has  tried  plaster,  ashes,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
the  usual  imperfect  results.  But  the 
above  mixture  answers  the  purpose  per¬ 
fectly.  This  supposed  remedy  fails  with 
us. 


We  suggest  that  the  enemies  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  make  it  a  point  to  attend  the 
commencement  exercises  this  year.  It  is 
well  to  look  these  institutions  over  fre¬ 
quently.  The  public  is,  in  a  sense,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them.  Of  course  the  col¬ 
leges  will  be  cerlaiu  to  put  the  best  foot 
forward  at  such  a  time.  The  Mississippi 
Agricultural  College  makes  the  most  of 
commencement.  There  is  always  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  in  attendance.  Farmers, 
politicians,  and  leading  men  of  all  grades, 
come  together  for  a  general  interchange 
of  views.  The  sale  of  stock,  exhibition 
of  farm  implements  and  practices,  an 
oration  by  some  prominent  citizen,  and 
the  regular  college  exercises  all  tend  to 
draw  people  out  and  interest  them.  We 
have  long  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
farmers  of  the  various  States  could  do 
much  to  improve  the  agricultural  colleges 
if  they  would  take  more  interest  in 
them.  Go  to  the  commencement  this 
year  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  good  basis 
at  these  colleges  for  future  work. 


What  the  Revere  ud  agitator,  Dr.  Mc- 
Glynn,  calls  “killing  the  hen  that  lays 
the  golden  goose  eggs,”  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarly  American  folly.  There 
is  scarcely  _an  ^exportable  American  pro¬ 


duct  susceptible  of  adulteration  whose 
sale  has  not  been  greatly  injured  abroad 
by  this  kind  of  work  ;  and  what  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American  products  are  there  not 
whose  sale  has  been  greatly  injured  and 
contracted  at  home  from  the  same  cause. 
For  years  the  sale  and  reputation  of 
California  wines  have  suffered  severely 
from  a  belief  that  adulteration  was  so 
widely  practiced  as  to  leave  little  chance 
of  buying  the  genuine  article.  To  remedy 
this  evil  the  last  Legislature  of  California 
passed  an  act  which  went  into  effect  last 
Monday,  prohibiting  tbe  use  of  adulter¬ 
ants,  among  which  are  classed  salicylic 
acid,  glucose,  cherry  juice,  aniline  dyes, 
and  wines  fortified  by  grain  spirits.  Two 
forms  of  labels  are  provided  for — one  a 
narrow  strip  over  the  corks  of  the  bottles; 
and  the  other  of  round  or  square  form  for 
other  receptacles  in  which  wine  is  sold. 
All  growers,  manufacturers,  traders, 
handlers  and  dealers  in  California  wine 
must,  in  selling  or  shipping,  brand  or 
stencil  each  package  with  the  words, 
“  Pure  California  Wine”  and  the  name  of 
the  individual  or  firm.  Other  precautions 
to  insure  purity  are  prescribed;  but  not  one 
sufficient  provision  for  securing  rigid  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been 
made,  and  experience  everywhere  proves 
that  law’s  against  dishonesty  in  trade, 
however  stringent,  are  inoperative  unless 
ample  provision  has  been  made  to  secure 
their  enforcement. 


STOCKERS  AND  FEEDERS  FROM 
CHICAGO. 


At  this  season  it  is  customary  for  farm¬ 
ers,  especially  in  the  West,  to  increase 
their  herds  by  tbe  purchase  of  thin  ani¬ 
mals  for  the  ranges,  to  fatten  on  their 
abundant  pastures  and  on  the  eorn  of 
which  they  hold  back  a  large  supply  for 
this  purpose.  Chicago  is  the  principal 
market  in  which  such  purchases  are  made. 
The  prevalence  of  pleuro-pueumouia  at 
that,  point  tends  to  make  many  hesitate 
about  purchasing  stock  there,  lest  they 
might  in  this  way  introduce  the  plague 
among  their  own  herds  and  those  of  their 
neighbors.  Care  in  this  respect  is  highly 
commendable;  for  though  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  business  it  would  be  better  to 
suspend  it  for  a  time,  or  forsake  it  alto¬ 
gether,  than  run  any  risk  of  disseminating 
the  plague.  There  is  really  no  danger, 
however,  according  to  the  latest  accounts. 
Deputations  of  cautious  farmers  and  stock- 
men  from  various  parts  of  Illinois  and 
several  of  the  neighboring  States  have 
visited  the  city  to  investigate  the  matter, 
aud  all  agree  that  ample  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  disease  by  local  cattle  to  those 
iu  transit.  The  latter  come  from  unin¬ 
fected  sections  to  the  Union  Stock-yards, 
whence  they  are  shipped  to  their  destina¬ 
tion.  From  the  first  the  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  keep  the  yards  absolutely 
free  from  all  chance  of  the  introduction 
of  the  conf&gion,  and  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Law  and  the  other  veterinarians  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  have  advised 
Commissioner  Colrnan  to  exempt  the 
stock-yards  from  the  quarantine  he  has 
established  iu  the  rest  of  Cook  County, 
is  ample  proof  that  these  precautions  have 
been  effective.  No  cattle  are  allowed  to 
be  transported  or  driven  out  of  any  part 
of  the  county  except  the  Stock-yards,  and 
all  who  ought  to  know  best  agree  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  contagion  from  animals 
brought  from  there. 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  GREAT  WHEAT 
CORNER. 


After  two  months  of  manipulation  of 
the  Chicago  wheat  market  by  well-known 
brokers  in  the  interest  of  mysterious  prin¬ 
cipals,  last  Monday  the  bull  clique  found 
themselves  unable  to  buy  all  the  wheat 
that  was  offered,  and  so  they  went  down 
amid  the  greatest  excitement  ever  witness¬ 
ed  in  the  wheat  pit.  Nineteen  fiim9  are 
known  to  have  failed,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  price  of  June  wheat  dropped 
nearly  25  cents  in  a  few  hours,  an  un¬ 
paralleled  decline  in  the  shortest  time  on 
record.  The  losses  are  estimated  at  over 
$10,000,000.  For  weeks  tbe  combination 
forced  the  prices  of  wheat  at  Chicago 
above  those  at  other  receiving  centers 
and  above  those  in  the  world  at  large. 
As  a  consequence,  enormous  quantities  of 
wheat  were  attracted  to  Chicago  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  other  Western  markets.  Daily 
purchases  of  wheat  along  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  railroads  were  sold  against  forward 
delivery  at  Chicago,  and  as  the  time  for 
delivery  approached,  the  grain  was  hur¬ 
ried  forward  and  accumulated  there  to  an 
unprecedented  amount,  there  being  1G,- 
000,000  bushels  against  8,000,000  bushels 
at  the  same  date  in  1886.  The  elevators 
were  crammed,  and  large  premiums 


were  paid  for  storage  room,  as  well  as 
higher  lake  freights  for  grain  sent  East. 
The  speculative  transactions  during  the 
week  have  amounted  to  several  hundred 
million  bushels.  Fortunes  have  been 
made  as  well  as  lost.  As  the  losers  were 
gamblers  who  tried  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  market 
for  purely  selfish  reasons,  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  they  de¬ 
serve  scant,  sympathy.  After  the  collapse 
the  artificial  condition  of  the  wheat  mar¬ 
ket  has  disappeared,  exportation  has  been 
stimulated,  prices,  which  immediately 
after  the  bursting  of  the  corner,  fell  too 
low,  are  regaining  their  legitimate  level. 
Another  illustration  has  been  given  of  the 
impracticability  of  cornering  a  product 
of  which  the  world  produces  from  2,100,- 
000,000  to  2, 300, 000, 000  bushels,  of  which 
less  than  one-fourth  is  produced  in  this 
country. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  OUR  BIRDS. 


In  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  of  the 
humane,  of  the  remonstrances  of  econo¬ 
mists,  and  of  the  laws  of  many  States,  the 
cruel  slaughter  of  our  feathered  songsters 
still  continues.  The  mortality  among 
birds  by  ordinary  accidents,  depredations, 
and  slaughter  nearly  counterbalances 
their  inerense;  and  such  special  havoc  as 
has  of  late  years  been  committed  among 
them,  upsets  the  balance  of  nature  and 
leads  to  the  speedy  extinction  of  whole 
species.  Within  the  last  half  dozen  years 
so  disastrous  has  been  the  slaughter  of 
many  species  whose  bright  plumage  and 
gladsome  songs  beautified  and  thrilled 
country  places,  that  ornithologists  esti¬ 
mate  that  even  if  the  slaughter  were  at 
ouce  to  cease  several  generations  must  pass 
before  the  evil  effects  of  the  recent  reck¬ 
less  destruction  would  be  effaced.  Ento¬ 
mologists  estimate  that  the  annual  loss  in 
food  and  fiber  plants  caused  by  insects 
amounts  to  fully  $300,000,000  in  this 
country  alone.  At  a  very  low  estimate, 
5,000,000  birds  are  annually  slaughtered 
for  feminine  adornment,  and  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  death  of  every  insect-eating 
bird  causes  nu  actual  and  consequential 
loss  equivalent  to  four  bushels  of  grain. 
What  an  enormous  tax  the  country  is 
paying  to  gratify  the  cruel  demands  of  a 
fashion  set  by  a  notorious  Parisian  profli¬ 
gate,  and  maintained  by  thoughtless 
vanity ! 

While  the  reckless  vanity  of  women  is 
the  chief  cause  of  this  baneful  butchery, 
man’s  gluttony  and  greed  are  powerfully 
aiding  woman’s  vanity.  Every  year  the 
rapacious  pot-hunter,  the  dandified  cit 
aud  the  inconsiderate  school-boy  are 
abroad  heedlessly  decimating  the  most 
destructive  foes  of  the  fast  multiplying 
myriads  of  insect  pests  that  cause  agricul¬ 
ture  annual  losses  high  among  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Several  of  the  States  have  lately 
passed  salutary  laws  for  the  protection  of 
insectivorous  birds;  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  have  provided  suitable  means  for 
their  enforcement.  Recent  events  have 
shown  that  the  wishes  of  the  fanners  of 
the  country,  emphatically  expressed,  have 
powerful  influence  with  our  legislators, 
aud  on  what  subject  should  their  wishes 
be  expressed  more  emphatically  than  on 
the  necessity  fur  prompt  and  effective 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
friends  whose  graceful, melodious  presence 
beautifies  the  country,  gladdens  tbeir 
homes  and  greatly  aids  to  save  their  crops 
from  destruction? 

- »»» 

HOW  MAN  ABUSES  HIS  MOTHER, 


In  its  virgin  state  the  land  area  of  the 
earth  is  covered  with  vegetation.  Geolo¬ 
gists  find  that  in  the  iueomputably  dis¬ 
tant  early  ages  of  the  earth,  when  dry 
laud  first  began  to  appear,  only  the  most 
bumble  plants  existed.  Mosses  and  al¬ 
ga1  came  later,  apparently  tilling  the  wa¬ 
ters  as  well  as  covering  the  land.  Still 
later,  stimulated  by  the  universal  warmth 
aud  the  abundance  of  carbonic  gas  and 
by  the  food  supplied  by  decay  of  lowlier 
growths,  the  vast  ferns,  reeds  and  other 
plants  came,  the  remains  of  which  appear 
among  the  deposits  of  carbon  of  the  coal 
measures.  Later  came  trees;  and  still  later, 
grasses,  which  prepared  tbe  earth  for 
man  and  for  the  graminivorous  animals 
which  are  his  favorite  food.  But  man 
destroys,  and  does  not  spare  his  mother's 
breast.  Since  he  learned  to  make  fires, 
to  cut  down  trees  and  to  use  metals  so 
that  he  can  make  himself  comfortable 
shelter  even  in  the  colder  zones,  he  has 
gradually  ceased  the  precarious  life  of  the 
hunter  and  the  fighter,  and  by  tilling  the 
soil  is  able  to  increase  his  numbers  until 
he  swarms  over  the  earth.  Everywhere 
he  cuts  down  the  native  growth;  his  cat¬ 
tle  follow  and  consume  the  sprouts  which 
attempt  to  renew  it.  lie  uncovers, 


opens,  and  exposes  the  soil  to  rapid  waste 
by  the  exhaustion  of  his  cropping,  and 
by  exposure  to  tbe  beating  rains.  He 
begins  to  suffer  himself  ;  his  springs  and 
streams  are  alternately  fresh  and  then  dry. 
At  last  his  land  becomes  sterile.  A  few 
goats  or  sheep  or  geese  feed  on  the  last 
sparse  shoots  of  growth,  to  become  part 
of  his  scanty  food.  Latei,  even  this  fails; 
and  in  the  more  ancient  homes  of  man  as 
a  tiller  of  the  soil  all  is  hopeless  desola¬ 
tion  where  once  was  proud  fertility;  all 
but  a  favored  spot  here  and  there,  by 
some  mountain  stream  capable  yet  of  sup¬ 
plying  moisture  to  an  area  of  soil.  In 
Eastern  Asia  a  dense  population  still 
manages  to  obtain  food,  largely  front  tlie 
waters,  and  largely  by  dispensing  with 
cattle,  by  using  the  smaller  animals  of  all 
sorts  as  food,  and  by  saving  and  applying, 
with,  pains  and  labor  all  but  incredible  to 
us,  all  possible  forms  of  manures  and 
moisture  that  can  be  saved  and  used,  to 
enable  the  carefully  saved  soil  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  yield.  Nowhere  is  there  such 
devastation  of  the  earth’s  yield  as  is  seen 
in  our  own  country,  whose  people  revel 
in  the  fresh  abundance  in  the  new  pro¬ 
lific  soil,  like  rats  in  a  granary.  Every 
one  who  has  the  permanent  welfare  of  our 
race  at  heart  should  join  iu  holding  up  to 
universal  view  the  fate  that  we  are  rush¬ 
ing  upon  headlong  if  we  continue  our 
present  heedless  course. 


BREVITIES. 


A  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the 
hand. 

Fine  "Willow  Twig  Apples  are  now  selling 
at  $6  per  barrel;  Baldwins  at  $5.50. 

Gracilis  and  Salet  are  among  the  fiuest  of 
Moss  Roses,  ns  judged  at  tbe  Rural  Grounds. 

Wtten  ladies  adorn  their  lints  with  the 
plumage  of  birds,  do  “birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together?” 

There  is  room,  apparently,  for  the  evapor¬ 
ated  sweet  corn  industry.  Well  cured  corn  is 
excellent  iu  quality. 

A  kkw  whiffs  of  Buhnch  were  blown  into  a 
crowded  congregation  of  tent  caterpillars  tbe 
other  evening.  In  the  morning  all  had  de¬ 
parted.  A  few  dead  and  sick  were  found  un¬ 
derneath  on  the  grass. 

We  congratulate  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  and  condole  with  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  the  former  upon  secur¬ 
ing  and  the  latter  upon  losing  the  agricultural 
teachings  of  Professor  E.  M.  Shelton, 

The  so-called  Kaffir  Com,  like  all  sor¬ 
ghums.  comes  on  slowly  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Its  early  growth  is  slow  and,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  as  it  docs  ordinary  grasses,  it  must  be 
sown  on  clean  laud  and  sown  thick,  too,  or  a 
full  stand  oanuot  be  procured. 

We  are  making  careful  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  new  strawberries  now  offered  or 
soon  to  be  offered  for  salo  as  to  each  other, 
and  ns  to  older  varieties,  the  result  of  which 
with  portraits  of  the  more  meritorious,  will 
appear  in  time  to  aid  our  readers  in  their  se¬ 
lections  for  summer  or  fall  planting. 

We  should  hate  to  be  obliged -to  live  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  birds.  But  it 
seems  us  if  that  were  what  we  are  driving  at. 
Civilization  is  a  grand  thing,  no  doubt.  But 
it  has  a  way  of  upsettiug  the  natural  order  of 
things  and  refusing  to  pay  the  penalty.  But 
the  fiddler  must  be  paid  one  day,  you  know. 

The  attention  of  dairymen  is  directed  to 
the  pamphlet  on  Foods  and  Food  Adulterants 
just  issued  by  the  Department,  of  Agriculture. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  dairy  products. 
While  many  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
analyses  of  butters  will  not  interest  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  there  are  many  facts  in  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  which  all  should  study. 

The  analyses  of  the  test  butters  made  at  the 
N.  Y.  Dairy  Show  which  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  June  11,  were  sent  us  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Show,  and  not  directly 
by  Prof.  Babcock  as  then  slated.  Prof.  B. 
forwarded  the  analyses  to  the  committee  and 
they  sent  us  the  abstract  which  appeared  iu 
the  Rural. 

Ot  a  extended  experiments  with  different 
fertilizer  ingredients  upon  potatoes  are  this 
year  (judging  from  the  tops)  more  telling  than 
ever  before.  We  greatly’  wish  thut  ull  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
manures  and  fertilizers  might  see  them.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  poor  soil  for  experiments 
with  chemical  fertilizers  or  manure  of  any 
kind.  We  have  never  had  a  piece  of  luud  that 
serves  our  purpose  better  than  that  upon 
which  we  are  carrying  on  such  tests.  It  is  a 
yielding,  sandy  loam;  quickly  responsive  to 
the  plant  food  needed,  and  yet  one  that  will 
not,  can  not  yield  full  crops  "without  it.  Par¬ 
tial  fertilizers  show  scarcely  any  effect,  Lot 
us  give  an  instance  of  the  results  from  using 
different  quantities  of  fertilizers  for  potatoes. 
We  will  call  10  the  highest  rating: 

Plofcl.  220  pounds  potato  fertilizer  to  the 
aero  may  he  rated,  judging  from  the  growth 
of  the  vines,  4,  Plot  2,  which  received  440 
pouuds  is  rated  6.  Plot  3,  which  received  880 
is  rated  8.  Plot  4,  which  did  not  receive  any 
fertilizer,  is  rated  only  2.  Plot  5,  which  re¬ 
ceived  1,700  pounds  to  the  acre,  is  rated  9. 
Plot  6,  which  received  2,200  itouuds  is  rated 
10.  Plot  7,  which  received  2,640  pounds,  is 
also  rated  10.  The  leaves  are  a  trifle  darker 
in  Plot  7,  but  there  is  no  difference  iu  the  sizo 
of  the  vines. 

We  have  duplicates  of  the  above  plots,  and 
the  rating  would  he,  respectively,  just  the 
same.  Let  us  see  how  the  crop  turns  out. 
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SHORTHAND. 

A.  6.  ’s  paper  on  shorthand  p.  374  of  last 
year’s  Rural  is  excellent,  well  worthy  of  at¬ 
tentive  reading  hy  educationists,  and  by  all 
the  hosts  of  young  jieople  who  aspire  to  St 
themselves  with  every  item  of  serviceable 
panoply  for  the  struggle  of  life.  A.  G.  evi¬ 
dently  knows  all  about  his  subject,  and  tells 
the  disinterested  truth.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
few  items  to  his  excellent  paper;  justified  by 
60  years’  experience  and  study  of  many  sys¬ 
tems;  English,  French  and  German. 

Phonography  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  beginning  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine, 
and  for  the  following  reasons:  It  is  becoming 
a  necessity  to  all  writers,  and  especially  to 
clerks,  and  will  soon  be  indispensable  in  the 
increasing  rapidity  of  busiuess  movement  of 
the  coming  electric  age.  Its  practice  im¬ 
proves  the  eommou  handwriting,  rendering  it 
more  compact  and  legible.  Its  alphabet  is 
even  simpler  than  long-hand  letters,  and  all 
its  characters  can  be  learned  at  quite  an  early 
age.  It  is  put  ely  imitative  finger  work,  lay¬ 
ing  no  burdeu  at  all  on  the  tender  brain.  It 
requires  exactitude  of  length  and  direction  of 
stroke,  aud  thus  cultivates  precision,  and  hab¬ 
its  of  correctness  aud  truth, — a  habit  aud  a 
moral  effect  of  no  mean  value  This  variety 
and  precision  of  tracing  are  the  elements 
of  all  sketching  and  drawing;  and  one 
who  has  practiced  any  of  our  geometrical 
forms  of  shorthand  soon  fiuds  that  he  or  she 
has  acquired  an  easy  ability  to  draw  any  fig¬ 
ure  desired.  As  only  the  sounds  iu  auy  word 
are  written,  thcso  must  be  exactly  discrimi¬ 
nates!;  and  thus  there  is  a  continual  practical 
exercise  in  phonetics,  and  in  the  elements  of 
good  and  pure  elocution.  Early  and  long- 
continuing  practice  is  necessary  to  give  the 
fingers  such  ready  memory  of  the  movement 
proper  to  each  word  that  they,  of  themselves, 
trace  it  the  moment  it  is  heard  without  the 
hesitation  which  a  reference  to  brain  memory 
would  occasion.  Very  few,  indeed,  who  begin 
to  learn  shorthand  with  a  view  to  taking  down 
spoken  words  as  fast  as  delivered,  ever  get 
their  Augers  trained  and  drilled  into  the 
capacity  for  doiug  it.  As  in  the  case  of  long- 
hand,  practice  must  begin  before  the  muscles 
of  their  motor  nerves  stiffen  into  set  ways  and 
while  they  Rre  yet  lissome  and  adaptive? 
Very  simple  series  of  lessons  for  quite  young 
pupils  may  be  learned  of,  or  examples  ob¬ 
tained,  by  sending  a  card  of  inquiry  to  the 
Phouetic  Depot,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

The  discriminations  made  by  A.  G.  between 
different  systems  of  shorthand  are  strikingly 
just  ami  appreciative.  The  advantage  claimed 
for  Eame’s  system  (Sun  Francisco)  of  being 
free  from  shading,  is  one  that  facilitates  the 
writing.  His  system  also  gives  a  preference 
to  curve  strokes,  using  them  for  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  sounds,  as  being  naturally  easier  to 
trace  than  strictly  straight  ones.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  reading  Graham’s  and  of  writing 
Munson's  are  not  by  any  means  overstated. 
The  inventor’s  own  system  is  undoubtedly  by 
far  the  most  successful  in  actual  practice  aud 
the  most  extensively  iu  use.  His  Phonetic 
Journal  has  now  a  weekly  circulation  of  over 
20,000,  and  of  his  Teacher  a  million  of  copies 
have  been  printed  aud  sold.  His  publications 
make  a  library,  Longley’s  Eclectic  Short¬ 
hand  is  the  nearest  imitation  among  American 
systems,  but  uses  more  shading.  1  close  by 
seconding  A.  G.’s  advice  to  young  people  to 
form  small  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  coujomt 
study,  practice  and  criticism  of  each  other’s 
writiug.  Every  week  of  the  practice  will  bo 
beneficial  in  several  ways.  Keep  the  little 
book  of  instruction  and  exercise  in  a  side 
pocket,  aud  take  one  thing  at  a  time  from  it, 
to  be  well  learned — a  little  at  a  time,  but  of¬ 
ten.  So,  step  by  step,  great  attainments  cau 
be  reached.  w. 


Cam. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS. 

Railway  Company — Liability  for  Loss 
of  Perishable  Frnioht. — Where  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight,  perishable  in  its  nature, 
was  interrupted  aud  delayed  by  a  flood  in  the 
river  which  the  track  of  a  railroad  crossed, 
aud  the  freight  decayed,  and  there  was  no 
uegligeuee  on  the  part  of  the  common  carrier 
iu  taking  care  of  the  freight  or  otherwise,  the 
loss  was  attributable  to  the  flood  as  an  act  of 
God,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  hold 
that  the  carrier  was  not  liable.  (Norris  vs. 
Savatmuh,  Florida  &  Western  Railway  Com¬ 
pany.)  The  court  said  that  the  fact  that  a 
similar  flood  had  occurred  once  iu  each  of  the 
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two  preceding  years,  but  that  the  carrier  had 
not,  by  changing  the  construction  of  its  road 
or  providing  other  means  of  crossing  the 
river,  avoided  the  detention,  did  not  render 
him  liable,  such  floods  being,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  the  cause,  otherwise  unprece¬ 
dented. 

Ltartlity  of  Railroads  for  Failure  to 
Fence  the  Track.— The  Minnesota  statute 
provides  that  any  railroad  company  which 
fails  or  neglects  to  fence  its  tracks,  “shall 
hereafter  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained 
by  auy  person  in  consequence  of  such  failure 
or  neglect.”  The  language  is  held  to  cover, 
not  only  damages  or  injury  to  stock,  but  also 
damages  to  an  abutting  farm  by  rendering  it 
less  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  pas¬ 
turing  animals  than  it  would  be  if  properly 
fenced. — Emmons  v.  Minn.,  aud  St.  L.  R’y. 
Co. — Minn. 

Trespass. — In  an  action  of  trespass  for  fell¬ 
ing  trees  across  a  line  fence  and  leaving  the 
brush  on  the  neighbor’s  land,  the  measure  of 
damages  is  uot  the  mere  expense  of  removing 
the  brush,  nor  is  it  the  value  of  the  land  alone. 
The  damages  should  be  measured  by  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  the  value  of  the  laud  before  and 
after  the  cutting;  the  uses  to  which  the  land 
is  adapted;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  deprived  of  its  use.  The  damages  may 
be  more  or  they  may  be  less  thau  the  expense 
of  removing  the  brush. -Hutchinson  v.  Parker. 
— N.  H, 

Sheriff’s  Sale. — A  Sheriff’s  sale  will  not 
be  set  aside  for  mere  inadequacy  of  price  if 
no  fraud  entered  into  the  matter.  Fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  purchaser  is  a  I  ways  a  good 
ground  for  setting  aside  the  sale.  The  rule  of 
the  court  is  as  follows:  “No  motion  to  open  a 
sale  of  real  estate,  made  by  the  Sheriff  or 
Coroner,  will  be  entertained,  unless  made  at 
the  first  opportunity,  aud  an  offer  made  by 
some  responsible  bidder  to  bid  25  per  cent, 
more.” — Weaver  vs.  Lyon. — Pa. 

Statute  of  Limitations.— "Where  a  per¬ 
son  uses  water  from  a  spring  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  without  the  objection  of  the  own¬ 
er  for  five  years  uninterruptedly,  he  acquires 
the  right  to  use  it  by  adverse  possession  or 
user.  Even  if  the  owner  disputed  the  right 
and  failed  to  bring  an  action  within  five  years 
the  statute  would  bar  action. — Cox  vs.  Clough. 
—Cal.  _ 

M.  S.  T.,  Queens  Co.,  L.  T. — Three  wit¬ 
nesses  for  plaintiff  swear  positively  that  they 
heard  a  certain  contract  made  for  the  sale  of 
horse-radish  in  casks,  and  that  the  buyer 
agreed  to  take  the  contents  of  the  casks,  dirt 
and  all,  at  a  reduced  price.  Two  witnesses  for 
defendant  swear  that  defendant  said  at  the 
time  he  was  uot  buying  the  dirk  After  the 
contract  was  made  *10  wore  paid  on  account 
and  a  receipt  given  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy : 

Received  of - ten  dollars  deposit  on  20 

casks  of  horse-radish  at  cents  per  pound  to 
secure  about  10,000  pounds'to  be  paid  for  on  de¬ 
livery,  to  be  delivered  on  March  31,  ISfsT. 

New  York,  March  30,  1SS7. 

A  public  weigher  was  then  called  aud  the 
horse-radish  was  weighed  by  him,  and  the 
plaintiff  seeks  to  secure  judgment  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  casks,  dirt  aud  horse  radish,  at 
the  rate  of  cents  per  pound.  On  the  above 
facts  could  the  jury  find  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  if  they  did  would  the  verdict  not 
be  set  aside  by  the  Court  ? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  possible  for  the  jury  to  find 
for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  described,  and  if 
they  should  render  such  a  verdict  the  Court 
would  uot  set  it  aside  unless*  the  judge  was 
fully  persuaded  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
preponderance  of  testimony.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  determine  from  the  statement  which 
of  the  contestants  is  right.  It  may  be  that  the 
seller  really  supposed  that  he  was  to  get 
cents  for  the  contents  of  the  casks,  dirt  and 
all;  while  the  buyer  was  willing  to  take  the 
merchandise  as  it  stood,  but  expected  that 
the  weight  of  the  dirt  would  be  deducted.  It 
is  not  a  case  for  litigation,  but  for  friendly 
arbitration. 

R.  II. ,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  holds  a  mortgage 
against  B,  on  which  B  has  paid  a  portion  of 
the  principal  from  time  to  time,  reducing  it 
over  one  hulf,  and  taking  receipts  for  the 
same.  In  case  A  assigus  said  mortgage  to  a 
third  party,  without  entering  payments,  can 
B  lie  held  liable  for  the  mortgage  to  the  third 
party  notwithstanding  the  payments  he  has 
made?  Aud  if  so,  is  it  uot  a  criminal  offense 
ou  the  part  of  A? 

Ans. — If  the  moi’tgage  debt  is  secured  by  a 
boud,  as  usual  iu  New  York  State,  the  assign¬ 
ment  conveys  to  the  assiguco  the  right  to  col¬ 
lect  only  the  amount  actually  duo,  and  he  will 
have  to  give  credit  for  all  the  payuieuts  of 
principal  made  to  A.  But  if,  as  iu  some 
States,  a  negotiable  note  takes  the  place  of  a 
bond,  aud  is  assigned  before  maturity,  then 
the  assignee  cau  collect  the  full  amount  which 
appears  by  the  face  of  the  note  to  be  due.  A’s 
offense  is  iu  a  moral  point  of  view  as  bad  as 


robbery,  but  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
penal  statute.  He  will  be  liable,  however,  in 
an  equitable  action, after  B  has  been  compelled 
to  pay  the  full  amouut  of  the  mortgage  debt, 
to  refund  to  the  latter  the  payments  made  ou 
the  mortgage.  The  only  safeguard  against 
rascality  of  this  description  is  for  the  debtor 
to  see  the  payments  entered  on  the  note  when 
made. 

It.  S.,  Rochester ,  Minn. — What  disposition 
do  the  laws  of  this  State  make  of  the  property 
of  a  married  woman  who  dies  without  making 
a  will? 

Ans  —The  surviving  husband  is  entitled  to 
hold  for  life,  free  of  the  intestate’s  debts,  the 
homestead  belonging  to  her,  and  one-third  of 
auy  other  lands  owned  by  her  at  her  decease, 
the  latter  subject,  however,  to  her  debts,  with 
one-third  of  her  personal  property.  If  the 
deceased  wife  left  no  kindred,  her  whole  estate 
goes  to  the  survivor.  If  she  left  children, 
they  divide  among  them  two-thirds  of  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  exclusive  of  the 
homestead. 

uAn  old  Subscriber ,”  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. — I 
own  land  adjourning  a  stream  30  to  40  feet 
wide.  The  laud  on  both  sides  is  valuable — 
worth,  say,  from  *100  to  $150  per  city  lot. 
The  owner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
is  about  to  build  and  has  filled  out  three  or 
four  feet  into  the  stream.  Others  are  contem¬ 
plating  to  do  the  same  thing.  Have  they 
any  right  to  fill  up  any  part  of  the  stream, 
thereby  forcing  the  current  on  to  my  land? 

Ans. — If  anybody  whose  land  abuts  on  a 
stream  makes  any  change  in  its  natural  flow 
to  the  injury  of  any  other  owner  situated  on 
it,  or  shall  in  any  way  interfere  to  prevent 
the  stream  from  flowing  as  it  was  wont  to 
flow,  he  is  responsible  for  auy  damage  it  may 
occasion. 


InXvacant  sPace  up  near  the  Grand  Central 
Depot  the  other  evening  the  Eye-Opener  was 
attracted  by  a  large  respectably  dressed  crowd 
surrounding  an  elegant  carriage  drawn  by  a 
fine  pair  of  gray  horses,and  containing  a  fine- 
looking,  well  dressed  mau  who  was  selling 
jewelry.  At  that  moment  he  was  selling 
sleeve  buttons  at  25  cents  per  pair.  After 
disposing  of  a  number  of  these  he  bought 
them  back  for  50  cents  pier  pair.  The  bait 
took.  Then  he  offered  watches  at  $1  each, 
and  bought  them  back  for  $2  each.  By  this 
time  the  crowd  had  attained  great  size  aud 
the  excitemeut  was  at  fever  heat,  aud  growing 
hotter.  Then  the  salesman  produced  several 
alleged  gold  watches,  put  $10  bills  inside  of 
the  cases  before  the  eyes  of  the  gaping 
crowd,  and  sold  the  watches  for  $10 
apiece.  Business  fairly  boomed,  and  nearly 
everybody  in  the  crowd  whose  pocket 
contained  $10  invested.  Several  even 
borrowed  money  from  acquaintances  in  order 
to  “make  a  haul.”  Greed,  the  swindler’s 
chief  reliance,  was  ludicrously  developed  on 
all  sides.  Everybody  expected  to  get  back 
the  worth  of  at  least  twice  what  he  hud  paid. 
When  the  man  had  obtained  most  of  the 
money  in  the  crowd,  who  were  looking  for  at 
least  100  per  cent,  dividend,  he  suddenly  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  reins,  shouted  that  he  was  in  a 
hurry,  but  would  be  in  the  same  place  next 
evening  at  the  same  hour,  and  rapidly  drove 
away.  When  the  purchasers  examined  the 
alleged  “gold  watches,”  they  found  them  to  be 
cheap  gilt  lockets,  mighty  hard  to  open,  aud 
when  at  last  the  lids  were  pried  off  the  $10 
bills  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  A  very 
little  sleight  of  hand  had  “palmed”  the  bills  in 
each  case,  just  before  closing  the  lid.  The 
sharper  must  have  cleared  at  least  $500  out  of 
that  wide-awake  crowd  of  city  respectability ! 
Less  pretentious  fakirs  in  the  same  line  are 
constantly  practicing  their  tricks  in  country 
towns  aud  villages;  are  constant  attendants 
at  all  circuses,  and  are  occasionally  permitted 
to  be  present,  even  at  agricultural  fairs.  Un¬ 
less  blinded  by  idiotic  greed,  nobody  but  a 
nincompoop  would  ever  expect  to  get  the  best 
of  such  practiced  rogues,  yet  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  make  the  attempt  every  week! 

“The  World’s  Enterprise”  is  the  name  of  a 
miserable  little  eight-page  sheet  printed  with 
the  poorest  sort  of  type  on  wretched  paper, 
aud  sent  out  by  J.  M.  Bain,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
the  notorious  fraud  and  humbug.  He  says  he 
wants  to  add  200, (XX)  uamesto  his  subscription 
list,  and. will  send  a  setting  of  nine  eggs  of 
choice  varieties  to  each  person  who  will  for¬ 
ward  to  him  ot  ouce  $1.25,  tho  amount  of  the 
annual  subscription.  The  despicable  little  pa¬ 
per,  which  pretends  to  ileal  with  poultry  mat¬ 
ters,  isn’t  worth  25  cents  a  year — no,  nor  15 
cents,  and  whoever  trusts  to  Bam  for  a  premi¬ 
um  is  certain  to  be  fooled.  Among  other  hum¬ 


bugs  advertised  in  the  catch-penny  affair  are 
the  “Diamond  City”  fraud  of  the  “Ohio  Land 
Agency,”  like  that. exposed  below;  the  World’s 
Publishing  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and 
the  American  MTg  Co  of  the  same  place.  The 
latter  makes  Bain’s  worthless  incubators.  Of 
course,  none  of  our  readers  will  be  stupid 
enough  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
Bain  or  with  any  business  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested. 

Here  are  some  old  swindles  in  new  or  for¬ 
gotten  forms,  accounts  of  which  are  condensed 
from  various  papers:  The  “Ohio  Land 
Agency  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,”  sends  packages 
by  express  to  various  farmers  in  different 
States,  with  a  charge  of  $1.40  in  cash.  The 
farmer  pays  the  $1.40  and  takes  the  pack¬ 
age,  under  the  delasiou  that  the  contents 
must  be  valuable.  He  finds  a  deed  for  a  town 
lot  in  Forest  City,  Mo.,  valued  at  $200,  It  is 
said  so  be  a  free  gift,  the  recipient  being  only 
expected  to  induce  others  to  settle  at  the 
place.  The  charges  of  *1,40  are  merely  for 
notary  fees,  looking  up  abstracts,  etc.  In 
several  cases  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
deeds  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written.  This  is  a  variation  on  that 
Florida  fraud— the  St.  Andrews  Bay  R.  R. 
and  Land  Company.  We  are  very  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  agree  with  the  Ohio  Farmer  in  the 
opinion  that  J.  M.  Bain,  the  “chicken  swind¬ 
ler'"  of  Zanesville  and  several  other  neighbor¬ 
ing  Buckeye  towns,  has  a  big  hand  in  this 
fraud. 

Moral. — Don’t  “buy  a  pig  in  a  poke” — 
never  pay  out  money  till  you  are  sure  that  you 
are  getting  the  worth  of  it. 

Charles  Schmidt,  hailing  from  Wooster, 
Ohio,  sees  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  and 
sends  for  a  lot  of  the  goods,  inclosing  with  the 
order  his  check  ou  some  hank  for  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  aud  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
paper  in  which  be  saw  the  advertisement. 
The  advertiser,  as  a  rule,  congratulates  him¬ 
self  on  the  sale,  and  promptly  forwards  the 
goods,  depositing  the  check  with  his  own 
bank  for  collection.  In  about  a  week’s  time 
he  is  surprised  to  receive  the  check  back  with 
a  notice  from  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn 
to  the  effect  that  Schmidt  is  unknown  there, 
and  has  no  funds  on  deposit.  Meanwhile 
Schmidt  receives  and  gets  rid  of  the  goods  and 
disappears.  Occasionally  the  advertiser  is 
cautious  enough  to  send  on  the  check  for  col¬ 
lection  before  forwarding  the  goods,  and 
thus  avoids  some  loss  and  much  vexation.  We 
heartily  agree  with  Farmers’  Review  that  the 
only  safe  rule  Is  to  ship  no  goods  on  individu¬ 
al  checks,  unless  they  are  certified  or  the  ship¬ 
per  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  party 
sending  the-ordor.  Frequently  swindlers  give 
excellent  references,  knowing  that  inquiries 
are  seldom  made  before  tbe  goods  are  sent, 
unless  the  order  is  unusually  heavy.  Still  of- 
teuer  they  give  reference  to  themselves  under 
other  names  and  at  other  addresses,  or  to  con¬ 
federates.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  au- 
swers  to  inquiries  are  always  highly  favora¬ 
ble  and  usually  the  references  given  bear 
names  very  closely  resembling  those  of  well- 
known  reputable  parties  doing  business  close 
to  the  addresses  given. 


iVlbcellmicous. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture  will  be 
held  at  the  Illinois  University,  Champaign, 
III.,  July  $  and  9.  Some  of  the  topics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  are:  How  can  the  Colleges  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  best  secure  tbe  confidence  and  support  of 
the  farmers  of  tluer  respective  States?  What 
should  be  tlie  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  different  courses  iu  Our  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  short  or  special  courses  as  shown 
by  experience?  How  much  and  what  kinds  of 
manual  labor,  or  laboratory  work,  should  be 
required  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
students?  Text  books  for  agricultural  and 
horticultural  classes.  The  proper  function  of 
the  farm,  outside  of  experimental  work.  To 
what  extent  can  agricultural  instruction  be 
made  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  imparting  information?  What 
relation  should  the  agricultural  college  sus¬ 
tain  to  the  Experiment  Stations  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Hatch  Bill? 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.— The  catalogue  from  this  first-class 
house  is  interesting  aud  instructive.  The  hay 
presses  made  by  the  Whitman  Co.  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  practical  men  to  be  the  best  ou  the 
market.  One  who  reads  this  catalogue  can 
readily  see  how  the  claims  made  there  are  to 
be  substantiated,  for  the  explanations  are 
complete  iu  every  way.  The  baled  hay  indus¬ 
try  is  a  very  important  one  and  it  is  'growing 
more  important.  Those  who  engage  in„it 
shouldbe  sure  that  they  start  right  by  secur¬ 
ing  the  best  implements  available,  We  com- 
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mend  this  pamphlet  to  our  readers.  It  is 
worthy  their  careful  study. 

Sec.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  writts  that  the  last  Ohio  Legislature 
appropriated  only  $1,500  for  the  Station’s 
work.  It  was  thought  that  this  small  sum 
would  carry  the  work  along  until  the  appro¬ 
priation  under  the  Hatch  bill  could  lie  made 
available.  As  matters  now  staud,  several  de¬ 
partments  of  station  work  have  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  all  work  must  be  stopped  unless 
the  Board  of  Control  make  provision  for  its 
coutimiance. 

Aomen, Ton  a  l  M  ach  i  n  ery. — Catalogue 
from  Heebner  &  Sons,  Lonsdale,  Pa.  In  this 
excellent  pamphlet  level  tread  horse  powers, 
lover  powers,  “Little  (liaut”  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines,  thrashers  and  shakers  are  described,  as 
well  ns  drag  and  circular  saw  machines, 
Union  feed  cutters,  corn  shellei's,  etc.,  etc. 
Those  in  want  of  such  machinery  should  read 
this  pamphlet  over  before  buying. 

Cider  and  Wine  Machinery.— Catalogue 
from  Boomer  <&  Bosebert  Press  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. — All  who  have  use  for  such  machinery 
should  by  all  means  send  for  this  catalogue. 
The  list  is  very  complete,  and  the  various  im¬ 
plements  are  all  so  well  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  that  they'  are  easily  understood.  The 
presses  for  cider  aud  wine  made  by  this  house 
are  famous.  Every  implement  needed  in  the 
business  can  be  furnished.  Those  of  our 
friends  who  do  business  with  this  house  will 
be  satisfied. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
— The  catalogue  of  this  institution  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  desire  a  course  in 
music.  It  appears  that  2,300  pupils  have  at¬ 
tended  the  various  schools  connected  with  the 
conservatory.  These  pupils  came  from  all 
parts  of  our  country  aud  also  from  foreign 
countries.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ablest  art. 
ists  and  teachers  in  the  world  are  to  be  found 
in  its  faculty. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TALLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Lamartine  says  that  there  is  a  woman  at 
the  beginning  of  all  great  things. 

In  Dakota  10  per  cent,  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  are  women,  and  they  are 
said  to  exceed  the  men  in  both  ability  and 
faithfulness. 

New  York  City  shows  increasing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  women’s  services.  Two  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  arc  women,  there  is 
a  feminine  Commissioner  of  DeJds,  and  wo¬ 
men  occupy  the  position  of  stenographer  aud 
typewriter  in  the  Mayor’s  office  and  the  office 
of  the  Civil  Service  Supervisory  and  Examin¬ 
ing  Boards. 

A  woman  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  one 
of  the  largest  street  car  lines  in  Pittsburg. 
Tier  father  formerly  held  the  position;  during 
his  illness  site  took  temporary  charge  of  his 
business,  aud  (lid  so  well  that  on  her  fathers 
death  she  wus  elected  to  fill  his  position.  His¬ 
tory  does  not  say  whether  she  receives  the 
same  salary. 

A  pretty  and  easy  fancy  work— a  novelty, 
too — consists  of  outlining  in  colors  t,ho  pat- 
torn  of  damask  doyleys  or  beaufet  covers. 
Charming  effects  are  produced  when  a  good 
conventional  or  oriental  pattern  is  selected. 

The  industrious  makers  of  fancy  work  de¬ 
vote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  pillows  and 
cushions.  Yacht  cushions  are  among  the 
newer  ideas,  A  very  pretty  one  described  in 
the  Art  Interchange,  is  of  white  linen  duck. 
On  this  are  two  diagonal  panels,  one  embroid¬ 
ered  in  a  design  of  blue  waves,  the  other 
covered  wfth  stars,  shells  and  star  fish.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  a  band  embroidered  with  this 
legcud: 

"Lulled  hy  (lie  motion  nnd  the  iiiurmurlnKs, 

And  long,  glassy  heave  of  the  rooking  sea.'1 

The  .San  Francisco  Chronicle  says  frankly 
that  it  likes  old  maids.  There’s  a  great  deal 
of  needless  abuse  thrown  at  old  maids.  A 
woman  never  grows  too  old  t,o  do  some  good, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  a  man  ever  grows  old 
enough  lo  do  any  good.  An  old  man  who  has 
never  married,  who  lias  lived  a  selfish  bache¬ 
lor  life  all  his  days,  grows  surely  into  a 
perfect  nuisance,  a  crabbed,  self-satisfied,  dis- 
contented  curmudgeon.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  beautiful  in  life  than  another,  it  is 
the  admiration  and  devotion  maiden  aunts 
show  toward  good-luokiug  nephews.  Even  a 
mother  never  has  as  much  profound  admira¬ 
tion  and  love  for  her  sou  as  her  unmarried 
sister  of  mature  years,  who  has  pretty  well 
given  up  the  idea  of  marrying.  Of  course,  in 
the  oldest  old  maid’s  breast  there  is  a  faint 
hope  that  sonic  man  ruay  come  along  yet,  and 
she  always  attributes  the  fault  that  he  does 
not  come  to  her  own  austere  conduct,  bless 
her. 

According  to  Secretary  Dickinson’s  re¬ 


port,  50  years  ago  two-fifths  of  the  public 
school  teachers  in  Massachusetts  were  men; 
now  about  one-tonth  are  men.  The  average 
wages  of  men  then  wore  $25.44  per  mouth, 
and  of  women,  $11.28;  now  men  average 
$111.22,  and  women  942. 07. 

Why  a  woman  should  always  receive  less 
money  than  a  man  for  doing  just  the  same 
work  is  one  of  the  things  “No  fellow' can  find 
out,”  to  quote  our  friend  Dundreary. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  FAIRS. 

Fanny  is  one  of  the  busy  workers  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  country  church,  where  demands  are  many, 
and  menus  are  few.  Every  year  they  seek  to 
augment  the  pastor’s  meagre  salary  by  means 
of  entertainments,  festivals  aud  the  like,  for 
one  may  often  coax  mouey  out  of  jieople’s 
pockets,  when  a  direct  appeal  would  fail. 

They  have  had  basket  sociables,  oyster  sup¬ 
pers,  and  fruit  festivals,  and  now  the  ever- 
aetive  Fanny  wants  to  know  what  they  are  to 
do  for  a  novelty.  They  have,  had  little  par¬ 
lor  sales,  gotten  up  ou  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  resulting  in  but  a  small  profit. 

It  is  w'ell  to  remember  that  a  successful  ba¬ 
zaar  is  the  result  of  patient  labor  for  months 
previous.  One  cannot  prepare  articles  of  sale, 
or  details  of  arrangement  without  thorough 
and  painstaking  effort.  The  promoters  must 
alHo  consider  what  articles  arc  likely  to  sell 
best.  A  great  deal  of  elaborate  fancy-work  is 
unlikely  to  sell.  We  have  found  that  dusters 
and  kitchen  towels,  neatly  hemmed  and  tied 
with  ribbon  into  half-dozens,  will  sell  well. 
One  can  afford  to  sell  half-a-dozen  cheese 
cloth  dusters  for  50  cents.  Aprons  of  every 
degree  are  also  very  salable,  aud  the  same 
may  be  said  of  toilet  soaps  and  perfumery. 

For  the  supper  in  connection  with  n  fair  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  small  tables,  each  seat¬ 
ing  about  half  a  dozen  persons,  aud  there 
should  ho  one  waitress  to  each  table.  There 
should  lie  one  larger  table,  or  booth,  with  seats 
around  it,  devoted  entirely  to  the  children, 
where  the  little  ones  may  purchase  cake,  sand¬ 
wiches,  lemonade,  and  fruit  for  a  few  pennies. 

When  a  church  or  society  expects  to  hold 
annual  or  seini-aunual  entertainments  qf  this 
class,  they  should  make  a  point  of  providing 
some  permanent  appurtenances  in  the  way  of 
crockery,  linen,  etc.  A  much  better  effect  is 
produced  by  the  fancy  booths  if  they  have 
nice  curtains  or  hangings,  which  may  be  per¬ 
manent  too.  A  booth  with  valance  across  the 
top,  and  handsome  curtains  at  the  sides,  has 
an  air  of  solid  respectability.  The  curtains 
may  be  of  a  rich-colored  Canton  flannel,  with 
bands  of  striking  cretonne  at  top  and  bottom. 

The  childrens’  booth  should  be  light  and 
airy  in  style.  We  have  seen  a  very  pretty 
one  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda  thatched  with 
straw,  and  the  same  shape,  in  winter  time, 
was  covered  with  cotton  batting  and  sprinkled 
with  diamond  dust  to  represent  suow.  A  very 
pretty  tlower  booth  in  the  summer  time  was  in 
the  form  of  a  pagoda,  thatched  with  green 
leaves,  and  hung  with  daisy  ropes,  the  pillars 
being  mussed  with  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Nothing  can  be  done  without  a  little  time 
and  patience,  in  fairs  as  in  everything  else; 
add  to  these  qualities  taste  aud  ingenuity, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  success  in  the  highest 
degree.  _ 

OVER-DRESSED  CHILDREN. 


M.  E.  B. 

There  is  nothing  more  painful  to  my  mind 
(unless  it  be  the  sight  of  a  caged  wild  bird) 
than  to  witness  the  discomfort  of  an  over¬ 
dressed  child.  1  refer  to  those  children  who 
are  not  to  the  munucr  born.  To  tbo  little 
street  arabs,  who  play  all  week  untrammeled 
by  fashion  and  muke  mud  pies  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  who  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday  are  decked 
out  in  unaccustomed  finery,  taken  for  a  walk 
or  ride,  on  car  or  boat,  with  their  parents. 
What  visible  discontent  and  rebellion  are  dis¬ 
played  on  every  one  of  their  childish  features. 
How  impatiently  tbcycarry  their  line  feathers! 
What  a  mutinous  frown  clouds  the  little  face 
when  a  fond  and  admiring  mother  smooths 
the  fine  plush  coat,  or  re-ties  the  gaudy  sash 
aud  admonishes  it  for  the  fiftieth  time  not  to 
run  for  fear  of  falling,  or  not  to  sit  down  lest 
something  be  crumpled,  und  not  to  lean  back¬ 
ward  or  forward,  on  account  of  nbbons  or 
feathers! 

Wbeu  1  see  a  child  over-loaded  with  finery 
that  a.  poor,  hard-working  mother  can  ill  af¬ 
ford,  1  do  not.  ascribe  it  so  much  to  the  moth¬ 
er’s  affection  as  to  the  pleasure  she  takes  in 
gratifying  her  own  vanity. 

As  for  the  child,  either  she  in  unhappy  from 
the  restraint  imposed  on  her,  or  she  has 
learned  to  take  a  pride  in  her  gay  clothes,  in 
which  ease  she  minces,  eyes  the  passers-by  to 
see  w’hat  impression  she  makes,  und  is  so  fool¬ 
ishly  self-conscious  that  she  is  a  ttiousand 
times  more  unlovely  than  (she  would  have 
been  in  the  plainest  garb. 

Habits,  good  and  bad,  are  almost  always 


formed  in  childhood,  and  many  an  unwise 
mother  thus  fosters  in  her  child  a  love  of  dress 
that  in  after  years  may  lead  to  her  ruin. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


SELMA  CLARE. 

Every  question  has  two  sides.  Just  now  it 
seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  seo  only  t, he  servant 
girl  side  of  the  question,  its  thankless  slavery, 
her  work  that  is  never  done,  the  fault-finding 
of  her  mistress,  likewise  never-ending:  all  this 
and  much  more  is  written  up  in  the  most 
heart-rendiug  manner  by  social  reformists 
The  trials  that  vex  the  soul  of  the  mistress 
should  also  have  a  hearing.  A  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  a  few  of  these  will  show  you  that  the 
mistress’s  “lot  is  not  a  happy  one.” 

I  will  nor.  draw  ou  my  imaginat  ion,  I  shall 
merely  give  the.  actual  experience  of  one  lady, 
but  it  will  find  its  echo  in  thousands  of  house¬ 
holds.  She  wasn  charming  little  woman,  easy¬ 
going  and  indulgent  to  her  servants,  who  all 
adored  her,  which  did  not  in  the  least  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  imposing  upon  her.  She 
had  a  theory  that,  it  was  easier  to  teach  an  ig¬ 
norant  girl,  freshly  landed,  than  to  get  one 
from  an  intelligence  office,  who  had  already 
lived  out,  and  had  her  habits  of  work  formed. 
Now  every  mistress  naturally  likes  to  have 
her  work  done  her  own  way,  and  the  obstiu- 
acy  with  which  a  servant  will  do  her  own 
way,  or  that  of  her  last  mistress,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  So  this  little  house¬ 
keeper  chose  for  her  help  some  newly  arrived 
immigrant,  whose  only  idea  of  cooking  was  to 
boil  “praties”  in  their  skins,  and  “ate  thim 
with  salt.”  For  weeks  she  would  patiently 
work  by  the  side  of  this  “raw  material,” 
teachiug  her  the  most  primitive  details  of 
housework,  bearing  with  her  clumsiness,  and 
eucouraging  by  a  kindly  word  of  praise  when¬ 
ever  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  it, 
often  when  there  was  none.  1  have  often 
heard  her  declare  that  the  tax  on  her  strength 
and  nerves  and  temper  was  much  greater  than 
if  she  had  performed  the  work  unaided. 

The  mistress  of  a  house  is  responsible  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  inmates,  and 
no  matter  wlmt  the  shortcomings  of  Bridget 
or  Nellie,  the  shirts  must  be  nicely  lauudried, 
the  bread  must  be  baked,  and  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner  hour  come  around  with 
never-failing  regularity.  She  must  keep  nil 
things  decently  and  in  order,  or  incur  the 
ever-ready  censure  of  Madam  Grundy.  The 
health  of  her  family  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
the  laziness  or  ignorance  of  her  servant.  It 
generally  took  from  three  to  six  months  to 
train  these  daughters  of  Erin  to  such  a  degree 
that,  their  services,  were  really  valuable,  when 
this  conscientious  lady  would  raise  their 
wages.  By  this  time,  too,  they  had  found 
some  “cousin”  from  the  old  couutry  to  toll 
them  just  what  days  and  evenings  out  they 
should  demand,  and  here  was  where  my  friend 
assured  me  lay  one  of  her  greatest  trials. 
Naturally  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain 
anxiety  and  responsibility,  concerning  the 
young  girl  alone  in  a  strange  and  great  city, 
whom  she  had  taken  under  her  roof,  but  if 
she  attempted  to  impose  such  restraints  ou  her 
goings  out  as  she  would  have  done  ou  her 
own  daughter,  her  well-meant  efforts  were 
always  met  with  resentment.  No  oue  except 
those  who  have  been  through  just  such  trials 
can  estimate  their  wear  and  bear  on  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system. 

1  have  seen  this  lady  sit  perfectly  calm, 
without  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid,  through  the 
sound  of  crashing  china  in  the  kitchen,  and 
when  Maggie  .appeared  bearing  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  plates  and  cups  of  what  I  know  to  bo 
a  cherished  set,  her  only  reproof  to  the  tearful 
maid  would  be,  “  1  am  sure  you  will  be  more 
careful  another  time,”  and  Maggie  probably 
was,  but  only  a  housekeeper  knows  the  vexa¬ 
tion  of  finding  every  cup  nicked  and  her  pret¬ 
tiest  articles  of  bric-a-brac  broken  or  cracked. 

When  one  considers  the  daily  and  hourly 
trials  of  a  neat  housekeeper  in  finding  her 
windows  at  reuked  and  blurred,  sinks  ill  smell¬ 
ing  and  greasy,  to  say  nothing  of  dull  china 
and  glass,  dirty  silver,  and  pots  and  pans  with 
suspicious  remnants  of  yesterday’s  viands 
lurking  in  their  depths,  I  am  sure  you  will 
bear  me  out  in  my  assertion  that  this  much- 
mooted  question  has  two  sides. 


./ESTHETIC  ART  vs.  DOMESTIC  IN¬ 
DUSTRY. 

The  lack  of  appreciation  und  consequent 
limited  compensation  of  artists  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  or  women — except,  the  isolated 
cases  of  those  who  are  far  above  the  uvorago— 
are  bringing  about  a  reaction  against  the  arts 
and  professions  as  a  means  of  guiuing  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  It  is  evident  that,  the  growth  of  fine  or 
rather  superficial  art  has  been  iu  most  sections 
of  the  United  States  altogether  too  rapid.  It 
has  been  like  a  luxuriant  plant  transplanted 
iu  poor  soil.  It  has  outgrown  that  upon  which 
It  is  dependent  for  its  development  aud  sup¬ 


port.  Fine  art  requires  years  of  patient  labor, 
independent  of  the  ordinary  earea  of  life  for 
its  development ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  expen¬ 
sive.  Unless  art  is  firmly  rooted  iu  wealth — 
not  necessarily  in  the  individual  but  in  the 
community— its  growth  cannot  be  healthy. 
Wealth  rewards  superiority  extravagantly; 
but  it,  as  a  rule,  ignores  mediocrity  alto¬ 
gether. 

Ttie  general  development  of  the  arts  has 
raised  the  ideal  standard  so  high  that  only 
original  geniuses  can,  by  the  devotion  of  a  life¬ 
time,  achieve  any  considerable  fame  or  reward. 
Superiority  in  painting,  in  oratory,  in  music, 
iu  fact  iu  all  the  arts,  is  what  is  wanted. 
Mediocrity  abounds  und  is  valueless,  except 
in  isolated  places:  and  then  its  products  are 
only  valued  as  substitutes,  aud  are  usually 
unjustly  compared  with  the  products  of  the 
few  who  are  famous. 

Fine  art  is  like  the  Juggernaut;  it  destroys 
its  devotees,  while  it,  and  the  few  who  are 
able  to  ride  upon  it,  are  elevated  by  their 
bodies.  It.  is  the  great  masses  of  poor  and 
medium  artists  who  educate  the  people  up  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  few  who  excel;  and  yet 
these  same  are  underpaid,  or  not  paid  at  all, 
while  the  few  are  rewarded  extravagantly. 

The  majority  of  persons  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  seek  to  excel  in  some  one  of  a 
half  dozen  arts  or  professions  and  these  are 
naturally  theartsand  professions  requiring  the 
greatest  skill  and  most  exhaustive  study.  A 
few  excel,  are  rewarded  abundantly  aud  be¬ 
come  a  living  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
that  particular  art — a  bait,  as  it  were,  to  at¬ 
tract  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  others. 
The  others — and  they  are  the  majority — go 
through  life  iu  a  dissatisfied,  aimless  sort  of  a 
way,  unappreciated  and  unrewarded.  Among 
these  arts  and  sciences  may  be  mentioned 
music,  the  dramn  (including  elocution  aud 
reading,  so-called),  literature  (that  form  of 
education  which  simply  fits  one  for  school 
teaching  or  ordinary  essay  writing),  painters, 
lawyers,  and  a  certain  form  of  education 
which  fits  one  for  the  average  clerical  posi¬ 
tion,  bookkeepers,  accountants,  etc.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  success — either  financial  or  ethical 
— is  far  more  probable  in  almost  any  other 
form  of  industry  than  in  the  half  dozen 
named.  It  is  evident  that  a  reaction  is  setting 
in  against  the  acquirement  of  a  smattering  of 
these  arts,  or  of  the  things  which  are  aesthetic 
and  superficial,  while  the  commonplace  essen¬ 
tials  are  neglected. 

On  every  hand  we  find  partially  educated 
men  and  women  who  do  not  excel  in  anything, 
aud  who  are  usually  unsuccessful  at  every¬ 
thing  they  undertake — the  “anxious  and  aim¬ 
less”  and,  comparatively  speaking,  useless.  All 
over  the  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  suburban 
districts,  are  young  Indies  who  can  play  ou 
the  piano,  sing  fairly  well,  make  crazy  quilts, 
sufficiently  educated  to  teach  school,  whose 
talents  are  comparatively  useless  and  valueless, 
and  who  are  dependent  in  too  many  cases  up¬ 
on  over-burdened  parents  for  support.  They 
are  educated  to  a  life  of  useless  drudgery. 
The  burden  of  their  support  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  their  parents  to  a  husband,  but 
their  “anxiousness  aud  aimlessness”  will  re¬ 
main. 

In  1847  a  French  writer  said:  “The  United 
States  is  a  gigantic  aud  infantine  country. 
Proud  of  its  material  development,  adnormal 
and  almost  monstrous,  t  his  new-comer  into  his¬ 
tory  has  a  naive  faith  in  the  all  powerfulness 
of  industry.  *  *  *  Time  and  money  are  held 
in  such  extraordinary  esteem ;  material  acti¬ 
vity,  exaggerated  almost  to  the  proportions 
of  a  national  mania,  leaves  room  in  the  mind 
for  little  that  is  not  of  the  earth.” 

This  statement  is  still  true  of  the  far  West, 
but  in  the  Bust  the  growth  of  the  fine  arks  has 
been  simply  marvellous.  Is  it  a  permanent 
growth?  Iu  so  far  us  the  production  of  emi¬ 
nent  painters,  flue  musicians,  great  actors,  and 
powerful  orators  goes,  it  is  a  permanent  de¬ 
velopment.,  but  as  fur  the  masses,  the  common 
people,  I  very  much  fear  we  have  advanced 
too  rapidly.  Thu  common  people,  especially 
the  women,  have  acquired  the  task-sand  wants 
of  the  wealthy  without  the  necessary  skill  or 
strength  to  obtain  the  mouey  required  to 
satisfy  them.  The  laboring  classes,  the 
dressmakers,  and  the  servants,  the  iee  deal- 
era  and  the  plumbers  are  making  the 
money  and  going  up,  while  the  semi-educated 
classes  aro  living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  iu 
most  cases  are  going  down. 

We  need  to  discriminate  more  wisely  be¬ 
tween  genius  aud  art;  if  a  young  person  has  no 
especial  taste  for  music,  in  this  age  of  musical 


Whan  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
Wbeu  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  cluug  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER 


make  very  little  smoke  by  putting  the  broiler 
through  the  narrow  drop  door  at  the  side  of 
the  range.  mrs.  economy. 


boards  about  two  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide, 
and  one  inch  thick,  four  pieces  eight  inches 
long,  three  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick. 
These  last  pieces  had  a  slot  five  inches  long, 
leaving  one-and-a-half  inch  at  each  end. 
These  are  to  be  nailed  to  one  of  the  boards  at 
the  sides,  and  close  to  the  end  (one  at  each 
side  corner).  This  makes  the  bottom  or  bed 
of  the  press.  Six  or  eight  bars  will  bo  needed 
to  fit  the  slots,  and  as  long  as  the  boards  are 
wide;  also  a  few  wedges. 

When  the  ferns  are  obtained,  put  on  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  paper,then  a  layer  of  ferns, 
another  of  paper,  ferns  again,  and  so  on  till 
the  press  is  full  as  desired.  Put  on  the  other 
board,  fill  the  slots  with  bars,  and  wedge 
them  down  tightly. 

My  friend  says  it  does  the  pressing  beauti¬ 
fully.  I  fancy  it  might  do  good  service  in 
pressing  sheets,  towels,  etc.,  if  they  were  nice¬ 
ly  folded.  MAY  MAPLE. 


and  two  Sevile  oranges  among  them;  quarter 
the  peel  and  boil  till  tender  enough  to  pierce 
with  a  straw;  put  on  the  orange  peel  first  in 
cold  water  enough  to  cover;  add  the  lemon 
after  removing  the  seeds;  slice  the  fruit,  ami 
when  the  peel  is  cooked,  strain  oil'  the  water, 
cut  up  fine  with  a  pair  of  sharp  seLsors, 
measure  all  together  and  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pint,  or  a  little  less,  of  fruit. 
Boil  all  up  about  au  hour.  The  peel  must  be 
looked  to  and  scraped  well,  as  the  scale  insect 
is  ofteu  bud  on  it,  and  if  not  known  its  pre¬ 
sence  is  often  mistaken  for  discoloration. 
This  marmalade  is  much  cheaper  than  that 
bought  at  the  grocers,  and  will  fill  the  empty 
jars  that  qan  lie  again  filled  with  autumn  fruit, 
as  the  marmalade  is  a  healthful  conserve  for 
children  and  will  be  relished  in  hot  weather. 

What  a  rushing,  hurrying  season  this  has 
been  !  Spring  has  hardly  come  when  we  are 
at  once  into  the  heats  of  the  summer.  The 
flowers  came  and  departed  all  too  quickly. 
I  hardly  saw  the  violets  till  the  unusual  heat 
had  withered  them  on  their  stems.  The  apple 
trees  blossomed  a  week  earlier  than  usual— 
and  before  we  had  time  to  enjoy  them,  the 
blossoms  were  dropping  and  fading,  and  now 
the  roses  are  here.  They  too  seem  as  if  they 
had  come  before  their  season,  and  a  winter  of 
unusual  snow  has  been  the  death  of  many  a 
choice  variety.  No  amount  of  care  and  cul¬ 
ture  can  coax  into  blossoming  the  feeble 
branches  left  of  those  that  did  not  die  outright, 
and  as  in  other  things,  one  is  taken  and  an¬ 
other  is  left;  Jacquiminot  lived  out  of  doors 
and  looks  thrifty— but  the  old  York  aud  Lan¬ 
caster  bushes  eight  feet  high,  are  cut  to  the 
ground. 

But  we  are  not  altogether  discouraged  and 
mean  to  go  on  planting  aud  hoping  there 
will  he  a  change  some  time  in  the  beauty  of 
our  surroundings  when  the  small  things  have 
grown  to  tree  and  shrub.  Each  year  has  its 
own  particular  beauty,  and  so  amidst  all  the 
disappointments  we  learn  to  work  aud  wait 
hopefully. 


excellence,  it  is  the  bight  of  foolishness  to 
keep  her  drumming  on  a  piano — encouraged 
by  an  interested  teacher.  Tf  a  young  man 
talks  like  a  parrot  and  has  no  more  sentiment 
than  an  owl,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  scud  him 
to  a  theological  seminary ;  or  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  orthodox  joke,  if  a  boy  is  honest 
and  truthful  to  send  him  to  a  law  school. 

The  useful  urts,  domestic  industry,  offer  as 
wide  a  field  for  the  development  of  artistic 
taste  as  do  the  aesthetic,  with  a  far  greater 
probability  of  success,  both  philanthropic  and 
financial.  There  is  far  more  room  for  the 
development  of  a  finer  art  iu  dress  and  furni¬ 
ture  than  there  is  in  music  or  painting.  It  is 
evident  that  the  artistic  spirit  of  this  country 
is  undergoing  a  rapid  and  healthful  develop¬ 
ment.  Music,  the  drama,  painting,  fancy- 
work  and  literature  will  not  be  appreciated 
or  rewarded  less:  in  fact,  the  common  people 
will  be  able  to  reward  those  who  excel  the 
more  with  the  rapidly  growing  tendency  to 
improve  manufactures  and  elevate  and  com¬ 
pensate  the  industries  of  ever}’ -day  life. 

Dressmaking,  housew  ork,  work  iu  the  dairy, 
farming,  stock-raising  or  horticulture,  in  fact 
all  necessary  industries,  are  ns  important, 
should  be  as  much  honored  and  as  highly 
compensated,  as  the  tine  arts  or  professions. 

The  tendency  of  popular  thought  ami  edu¬ 
cation  is  unquestionably  in  the  right  direction 
and  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  the  workingmen  aud  women, 
whether  they  excel  iu  dressmaking  or  cattle- 
raisiug,  iu  music  or  iu  the  pulpit,  for  the  art 
or  general  productive  and  formative  energy 
of  any  country  is,  as  Ruskin  has  reminded  us, 
an  exact  exponent  of  its  ethical  life. 

J.  H.  G. 
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That  Feeling 


Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a  thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainly  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Ya.,  “be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  take  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  1  am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I  intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“  Being  very  weak  ami  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood,  I  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,”  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4  Bovlston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  T>r..T  0.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell, 

Bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $a. 


HOW  TO  EAT  STRAWBERRIES. 


A  dish  of  ripe  strawberries  “smothered  iu 
cream”  is  sometimes  more  agreeable  to  the 
imagination  thau  acceptable  to  the  stomach. 
The  cream  or  milk  often  serves  only  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  over-ripeness  aud  mushiness  of  un¬ 
sightly  and  unwholesome  berries,  aud  the 
dressing  probably  originated  for  that  service. 
While  strawberries  that  are  just  fully  ripe 
aud  freshly  picked  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
fruit  in  healthfulness  and  zest,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  fruit  that  offends  the  stomach  more 
when  over-ripe,  because  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
decay.  Au  English  mode  of  serving  this  fruit 
at  the  table  takes  it  freshly  picked, with  all  its 
sheen  of  shining  dewy,  perfect  ripeness  un¬ 
tarnished  by  the  picker’s  hand,  who  takes  it 
only  by  the  stem,  severing  it  with  the  thumb 
nail,  thus  presenting  it  in  its  full  beauty. 
The  happy  partaker  also  takes  the  berry  by 
the  stem,  dips  its  moist  and  glowing  crown  in 
powdered  sugar,  and  thus  obtains  and  enjoys 
to  the  full  all  the  aroma  of  its  then  abundant 
juice.  But  this  is  only  practicable  where  the 
strawberry  bed  is  uuder  good  keeping  and 
within  short  hand  can’iage  of  the  dining  table 
or  the  refrigerator.  As  to  the  sugar,  it  is  a 
superfluity  with  perfect  berries  just  ripe. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING, 

TJic  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


There  is  enough  in  the  sphere  of  wife  and 
mother— properly  Jllh'd — to  satisfy  the  heart 

and  mind  of  every  reasonable  woman . 

“  It  seems  as  if  them  as  aren’t  wanted  here 
are  the  only  folks  as  aren’t  wanted  i’  the  other 

world.” . 

A  weak  man  sinks  under  prosperity  as  well 
asunder  adversity.  A  sfroug  mind  has  two 
highast  tides — when  the  moon  is  at  the  full 

and  when  there  is  uo  moon . 

Be  all  ungentleness  and  harm  excluded  from 

the  temples  of  the  household  gods! . 

The  poor  mau  with  industry  is  happier  than 
the  rich  mau  in  idleness.  The  slave  is  ofteu 
happier  thau  the  master,  who  is  nearer  imdone 

by  license  than  his  vassal  by  toil . 

No  varnish  can  hide  the  graiu  of  the  wood  ; 
and  the  more  varnish  you  put  on,  the  more 

the  grain  will  express  itself . 

It  is  almost  the  beau  ideal  of  happiness  for 
a  man  to  be  so  busy  that  he  does  not  know 

whether  he  is  or  is  not  happy  . 

“  The  tale  of  the  divine  pity  was  never  yet 
believed  from  lips  that  were  not  felt  to  be 

moved  by  human  pity.” . . 

“  Men  aud  women  make  sad  mistakes  about 
their  own  symptoms — taking  their  vague,  un¬ 
easy  longings,  sometimes  for  genius,  some¬ 
times  for  religion,  and,  oftener  still,  for  a 
mighty  love.” .  . 


CHINE.  Highest  j&agfR  NOTHING!  Can  be 
medals  from  Anwrl-  madowith  from  one 

can  Insuuit.-,  New  -tV  ^Aj>pi,n  to  the  largest 
York*  Burlington  ^  H  „  quantity  of  fresh 
County  Agricultural  ■’fST’aSBT  milk,  producing  tie- 
Society,  No.L»4;  No.  rpLJjB  finest  butter  in  two 
"•  ■  "V*- fcsaiTjjl  minutes  There lsa 

$.*•.  L.OJ).;  paeklug  I,  ■  ajffl  clear  profit  of  front 

anti  boxing  1"  per  ■-rrc-frfM  to  MO  per  cent, 

cent,  extra.  Desert p-  |  j.  The  remaining  milk 

five  circulars  sent  L  111  {  renUiiaaltltsswct  v 

free  on  application  ajJUIHlMLAs,  ness  ami  can  be 
used  with  coffee,  tea.  cic.  This  machine  also  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  Ice  cream  In  four  minutes. 

County  agents,  with  first  class  reference,  wanted. 
F.  A.  FRANK,  Patkntkk  &  Sou:  MaNT'FActvkkr 
Principal  ome:  :Ub  East  Md  Street.  New  York. 


THE  INNOVATIONS  OF  CITY  PEOPLE. 

I  was  reading  a  short  article  by  Helen  Her¬ 
bert,  the  other  day,  entitled  “  The  Emigration 
of  the  Fairies,”  and  one  or  two  sentences 
found  echo  in  my  heart  as  they  would  in  the 
heart  of  any  true  lover  of  Nuture. 

Queen  Tita  complains:  “  They  have  cut 
down  our  forests,  dammed  our  streams,  etc.” 
The  king  answers:  “  It  is  true,  oue  by  one  our 
haunts  and  trysting  places  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  you  kuow,  this  wood  is  the  only 
one  left  in  all  the  country  around.” 

So  it  is  in  the  country  around  here.  When 
we  came  here  five  years  ago,  a  short  walk  in 
almost  any  direction  would  bring  us  to  some 
beautiful  spot,  beautiful  by  Nature,  and  as 
God  made  it,  and  our  walks  were  refreshing, 
aud  we  never  wearied  of  the  enjoyment  we 
derived  from  them.  Then,  too,  we  could  en¬ 
joy  berrying  excursions  and  come  home  with 
our  baskets  and  pails  full  of  w  ild  blackberries. 
Since  then  rnuuy  city  folks  have  come  here 
aud  settled,  aud  they  are  striving  to  their 
utmost  to  have  all  rural  beauties  improved 
away.  You  can  now  walk  but  a  short  way 
before  you  meet  a  fence  barring  your  progress, 
or  see  the  axe  leveling  noble  trees  seemingly 
for  no  other  purpose  thau  to  destroy  nature. 
Far  aod  near,  even  on  the  loneliest  roads,  the 
blackberry  bushes  have  fallen  before  the 
sickle  aud  a  wild  blackberry  bush  is  uow  a 
rarity.  If  they  build  they  strive  to  make 
their  home  os  near  a  city  one  as  they  can. 
Every  natural  beauty  must  be  done  away 
with;  stiff  walks  aud  stiff er  beds  of  flowers, 
adorn  their  grounds,  while  as  for  trees  if  they 
have  any,  the}’  are  purchased,  and  set  out 
with  geometrical  precision. 

Last  year  they  attacked  the  banks  of  our 
lovely  stream,  calling  it  improvement  to  cut 
down  the  lovely  vines,  underbrush  and  trees. 
Why  can’t  people  who  don’t  love  nature  as 
she  is,  remain  in  the  city,  where  they  evi¬ 
dently  beloug,  being  too  great  devotees  to 
improvements  to  enjoy  real  country  life. 

Often,  when  passiug  some  of  these  improved 
grounds,  1  unconsciously  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  Rural,  at  River  Edge,  which  are 
most  exquisitely  kept,  yet  so  arranged  that 
you  forget  the  art,  aud  fancy  it  all  natural. 
There  every  turn  brings  some  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  beauty  to  view,  and  1  wonder  not  at 
the  happluess  of  those  who  dwell  there. 

AUNT  EM. 


A  PRETTY  HAND-BAG. 


I  was  attracted  this  morning  by  a  very 
handsome  hand-bag  in  the  window  of  a  fancy 
store.  It  was  marked  £12.  Upon  pricing  the 
materials  I  found  it  could  bo  made  for  less 
than  one-tbird  of  that  sum.  Small  brass  rings 
rather  larger  than  an  ordinary  finger-ring 
are  50  cents  for  four  dozen,  and  about  six  dozen 
are  necessary.  Four  balls  of  crocheting  silk, 
£1.20;  beads,  25  cents;  and  plush  and  ribbon, 
£1  25.  A  quantity  of  the  beads,  which  were 
a  sort  of  shimmering  sea-green  in  color,  are 
threaded  on  a  ball  of  the  silk,  aud  the  rings 
covered  with  crochet  in  single  stitch,  each 
stitch  containing  a  bead.  These  rings  are 
sewn  together  five  deep  and  14  the  other  way, 
which  double  makes  the  size  of  the  bag  in 
width.  The  spaces  iu  betweeu  the  rings,  and 
the  inside  of  the  rings,  are  crossed  with  a 
thread  of  the  silk  thickly  strung  with  beads, 
aud  caught  aud  fastened  on  the  back.  This  is 
doue  with  a  needle.  Now  you  have  the  shape 
of  the  bag,  but  it  is  not  deep  enough.  To 
make  it  the  requisite  size,  crochet  with  the 
silk,  joining  it  to  the  ring  and  bead  work,  in 
simple  bar  crochet,  working  in  a  bead  here 
and  there.  This  outer  covering  is  slipped  on 
over  a  bag  of  plush  or  silk  and  lined  with 
sateen.  Shirr  with  a  draw-string  made  of 
pale  blue-green  ribbon  the  color  of  the  beads, 
aud  finish  with  a  fringe  of  the  beads.  The 
color  of  the  silk  and  plush  was  cardinal. 

In  New  York  where  materials  for  fancy 
work  are  much  cheaper,  this  might  be  made 
for  two  dollars.  I  hope  1  have  made  the  di¬ 
rections  clear.  m.  m. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED.— AGENTS  to  -ell  a  first-class  ami  ran 
Idly  selling  Invention.  Wo  cau  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HI  LI-  M’F’G  CO  ,  Buffalo.  N. 


<IJC  to  S.S  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50.  FREE, 
y  Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Suteiy  Hein  Holder  Co.,  UoUv.Mich. 


ft-ix;ant  large 
UUU  TURKISH  HUGH 

Given  to  the  1. A  DIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  In  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  HA  RNESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  S.  Y. 
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III  lvl>  *  Hr.  Itair’H  Sj/n/rnt. 

St  Page  TreatUa  »ent  Free.  Dr.  W.  B.  Hair,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  tilled  with  pare  high-class 
literature,  aud  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRIGE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  back  numbers,  15  etc. 
Premium  List  with  either. 

Address.- 

a.  T.  BUSH  &  SON,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


PITHS 


Don’t  yon  eat  too  much? 

Are  you  a  borrower? 

Do  you  nag? 

Are  you  in  the  habit  of  frequently  telling 
your  wife  how  your  mother  did? 

Can  you  expect  your  children  to  be  polite 
when  you  order  them  right  and  left  without 
even  a  “please”  or  u  “thank  you?” 

Do  you  buy  your  wife's  clothes  for  fear  she 
might  spend  a  dime  too  much  on  them? 

Were  you  too  tired  last  night  to  wish  the 
members  of  your  family  a  good  night,  and 
was  it  too  much  trouble  this  morning  to  say 
“good  morning?” 

Do  you  ehew  and  smoke?  If  so,  pray  don’t 
grumble  over  the  tea,  sugar  and  coffee  bills. 

Do  you  keep  your  promises  to  your  chil¬ 
dren? 

How  about  that  money  from  the  butter  aud 
eggs? 


ECONOMICAL  MEAT  HINTS. 


The  members  of  my  family  are  very  fond  of 
sweet-breads,  but  as  that  is  an  expensive  dish 
and  one  not  always  to  be  bad,  I  have  found  au 
excellent  substitute  in  the  form  of  calves’ 
brains.  Blanch  and  cook  the  same  as  you 
would  sweetbreads. 

The  boues  and  trimmings  from  roasts  and 
steaks  (I  use  the  tough  end  of  the  steaks  too), 
furnish  the  material  for  our  soups  aud  stows. 

I  prefer  a  llat-bone  sirloin  steak  to  a  porter¬ 
house.  A  porter-house  steak  is  always  au  ex¬ 
pensive  cut,  for  aside  from  the  small  portion 
known  as  the  filet,  it  is  usually  not  as  tender 
as  the  flat-bone  sirloin  and  the  end  which 
weighs  almost,  if  not  quite  as  much  as  the 
broad  part  is  absolutely  worthless  in  tin  shape 
of  steak. 

Do  you  fry  your  steak  !  If  so,  try  broiling 
it  for  the  next  half  dozen  times  you  cook  it. 
If  you  then  prefer  fried  to  broiled  steak,  I  shall 
be  disappointed.  I  use  a  wire  broiler  .and 
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BAKERS 


FERN  PRESS. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


While  calling  on  a  friend,  the  other  day,  I 
saw  a  little  machine  that  I  am  sure  many  of 
our  Rural  girls  would  like  to  possess.  It  was 
a  fern  press.  I  asked  my  friend  for  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  it,  but  she  was,  like  myself,  not  one  bit 
of  an  artist,  and  uever  could  draw  a  straight 
line.  But  I'll  do  the  best  l  can  at  describing 
it,  and  I  think  the  brothers,  or  even  the  girls 
themselves,  if  they  are  handy  with  tools,  cau 
fashion  oue.  The  machine  consisted  of  two 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


Oranges  and  lemons  were  never  so  cheap 
with  us  as  this  season,  aud  we  have  been  bus}’ 
putting  up  a  quantity  into  marmalade  for 
present  use.  or  to  keep,  if  need  be.  The  best 
recipe  we  have  found  is  called 

st.  clement’s  preserve: 

Take  equal  quantities  of  oranges  and  lemons 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  18, 1887. 

Most  of  the  silversmiths  here  have  resolved 
to  abandon  the  K.  of  L.,  and  go  to  work  on 

the  conditions  offered  by  the  “bosses.”... . 

A  $30,000  statue  of  President  Arthur  is  to  be 
raised  in  this  city;  over  $15,000  already  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  more  money  pouring  in  steadily. 

. The  probability  grows  stronger  that 

the  Panama  Canal  will  be  a  fiasco.  After  He 
Lesseps  has  been  forced  to  abandon  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  his  subscribers  have  lost  their  in¬ 
vestment,  other  parties  are  likely  to  complete 
the  unfinished  work.  It  would  seem  that  this 
opening  is  just  what  American  speculators 
and  capitalists  are  expecting  or  praying  for.. 

. Ex -Vice-President  Wheeler  left  a  few 

bequests  to  individuals,  and  $25,000 — most  of 
his  property — to  home  missions.  The  will,  of 
course,  is  to  be  contested,  as  the  lawyers  are 
sure  of  their  pay  so  long  as  anything  is  left. . . 

. Friends  of  Attorney-General  Garland 

say  that  he  was  offered  the  position  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  bench,  but  declined  it. 
It  is  now  said  that  Sec.  Lamar  can  have  the 

place  if  he  wants  it .  The  convention  to 

consider  the  division  of  Dakota  has  been,  cal  1- 
ed  for  July  7. ......... ,  The  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  appropriated  a  million  dollars  to 

build  the  new  Sault  Ste  Marie  Canal . 

. A  lodge  of  Anarchists,  numbering  90, 

has  been  discovered  in  Columbus,  Ohio . 

. Before  BJajne  left  he  had  received  over 

500  invitations  from  prominent  people  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  asking 
him  to  visit  them.  Last  visit  to  Europe  to 
atteud  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1807.  Beached 

England  safely  on  Tuesday . . 

West  Point  graduated  04  cadets  Saturday. . . . 

. The  trial  of  the  Bell  Telephone  case  in 

Boston  was  concluded  Wednesday.  The  Court 

reserved  decision .  .  .Foreigners  visiting 

Cuba  must  henceforth  be  furnished  with  pass¬ 
ports:  cost,  $L. . Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran, 

of  Washington,  continues  to  improve . 

The  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  for  May  shows  the  net  debt,  after  de¬ 
ducting  assets  of  $44,420,125,  to  be  $225,476,- 
940,  an  increase  since  April  31st  of  $370,985. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  Dominion  on 

capital  account  to  date  is  $4,914,310 . Judge 

Bond,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  sitting  at 
Raleigh,  has  just  decided  that  the  N.  C.  State 
officials  must  levy  a  special  tax  to  pay  the 
overdue  interest  ou  the  $10,000,000  loan  made 
in  1809.  The  State  has  tried  to  repudiate  this 
debt,  and  the  iuterest  has  remained  unpaid  so 
long  that  it  must  now  amount  to  almost  as 

much  as  the  origiual  loan . 

....The  Logan  Fund  amounts  to  $03,034,  of 
which  $18,000  were  raised  in  Chicago.  The 
remaining  $53,000  came  from  all  over  the 
country.  New  York  contributed  most. 
There  were  87  $1, 000-subscriptions . At¬ 

torney-General  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  says  the 
New  High-license  law,  which  goes  into  effect 
next  month,  does  not  affect  wholesalers,  being 
confined  to  those  having  a  license  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  in  quantities  less  than  five  gallons 

. A  London  friend  of  Stanley’s  says  the 

explorer  has  bought  land  enough  iu  Africa  to 
make  him  the  largest  white  land  owner  in  the 
Dark  Continent  before  he  dies.  He  has  white 
witnesses  to  all  his  purchases  from  the  chiefs 

and  the  transactions  are  in  writing . 

For  some  months  very  little  Rio  coffee  hus 
been  sold  to  dealers,  as  speculators  here  bol¬ 
stered  up  the  prices  so  high  that  jobbers  and 
retailers  “lived  from  hand-to-mouth,”  aud  i 
other  brands  of  coffee  sympathized  with  Rio. 
Last  Monday  the  corner  collapsed  and  coffee 
fell  six  cents  a  pound,  and  would  have  gone 
lower,  were  it  not  that  the  two  largest  coffee 
firms  jumped  to  the  rescue  of  tottering  houses 
and  between  them  bought  in  $4,000,000  worth. 
The  day’s  sales  were  412,000  bags — more  tliau 
twice  as  much  as  the  sales  of  auy  other  day 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.  It  was  not  till 
Thursday  that  the  market  regained  confidence 
and  in  the  interval  fortunes  were  lost  aud 
made,  one  firm — Arnold  &  Co. — losing  about 
$1,000,000.  The  coffee  markets  of  the  world 
were  at  once  affected  by  the  collapse;  but 
trade  is  now  healthy  and  coffee  selling  at  fail- 

prices.  . . . - The  silver  vault  at  Washington 

is  crammed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  over 
8,000,000  standard  dollars  are  piled  in  sacks 
in  the  passageways  for  want  of  room  in  the 
vaults.  A  new  silver  vault  with  a  capacity 
of  100,000,000  staudard  dollars  will  be  ready 

iu  September .  The  Statue  of  Nathan 

Hale,  the  Patriot  Spy  of  the  Revolution,  was 

unveiled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Tuesday . 

. Tuesday  Ex -Sec.  W.  E.  Chandler  was 

elected  United  States  Senator  from  N.  H. ,  to 
fill  the  uuexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Pike;  term  expires  March  4, 1389.  Republi¬ 
cans  voted  unanimously  in  favor . Tuesday 

was  the  110th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 


of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  national 

emblem . A  New  York  picnic  party  of 

3,000  Anarchists,  at  Guttenbcrg,  N.  J.,  last 
Sunday,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  pinned  on  a  reporter’s  coat, 
mauled  him  unmercifully,  attacked  a  number 
of  others  and  played  havoc  generally  with 
stenes  aud  pistols.  Local  police  powerless. 

Many  injured  more  or  less  severely . The 

newspapers  have  laid  out  an  extensive  West¬ 
ern  electioneering  tour  for  the  President  in 
the  fall ;  but  there’s  nothing  official  about  the 

reports . The  losses  by  the  great  Have- 

meyer  sugar  refinery  fire,  at  Greeu  Point, 
L.  I  ,  Saturday  morning,  amounted  to  fully 
$1,750,000 — property  insured  to  a  fair  percent¬ 
age  of  its  value .  Six  constitutional 

ameudmeuts  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  Texas  on  August  4.  Five  relate  to  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  judiciary,  aud  the  sixth, 
which  transeeuds  all  the  others  in  popular 
interest,  provides  for  a  State  Prohibitory  Con¬ 
stitutional  Amendment.  In  spite  of  the  great 
efforts  of  the  “rum  power,”  it  now  seems 

likely  to  pass.  . .  .  Before  starting  on  his 

late  fishiug  trip,  the  President  ordered  all  the 
captured  rebel  battle-flags,  now  in  charge  of 
the  War  Department,  to  be  returned  to  the 
authorities  of  the  respective  States  in  which 
the  regiments  that  bore  them  were  organized 
for  the  rebellion.  The  matter  was  kept  quiet 
until  Tuesday,  when  it  became  generally 
known.  Great  indignation  among  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  aud  many  other 
classes  in  the  North.  Violent  protests;  much 
questioning  as  to  whether  the  President  or 
Secretary  of  War  had  uny  legitimate  author¬ 
ity  to  do  such  a  thing  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  Several  ol'  the  States,  especially 
Ohio,  were  about  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to 
prevent  the  “outrage.”  On  Wednesday  the 
President  countermanded  the  order,  on  the 
ground  that  the  “return  of  the  flags  in  the 
manner  contemplated  is  not  authorized  by  ex¬ 
isting  law  nor  justified  as  an  executive  act.” 
“Any  direction  as  to  the  final  disposition  of 
them  should  originate  with  Congress.”  A  bad 

political  blunder . The  law  of  Wyoming 

not  only  allows  women  to  vote,  but  specially 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  pay  for  any  kind  of 

work . There  are  said  to  be  2,000,000 

native-born  Irish  in  the  United  States,  besides 
4,500,000  native  Americans  of  Irish  parentage. 
Green  Erin  has  but  3,54)0,000  Irish,  about  a 
half  of  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  the 

century . Tramps  are  becoming  a  very 

lively  issue  about  Duluth,  Minn.  Last  week 
the  police  raided  several  resorts  of  vagabonds 
iu  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  fought  with 
the  rascals,  driving  them  away.  Thursday 
the  baud  re-appeared  at  the  Northern  Pacific 
Junction,  aud  were  driven  out  of  town.  That 
evening  they  reached  Spirit  Luke  and  began 
terrorizing  the  inhabitants.  A  fanner  uarned 
Swanson  was  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was 
nearly  dead  A  special  train  manned  by  rail¬ 
way  police,  fully  armed,  went  to  the  seoue 
from  Duluth,  but  the  tramps  had  fled.  Some¬ 
what  similar  reports  have  been  coming  fre¬ 
quently  from  various  other  places  since  the 

opening  of  flue  weather . . . 

Massachusetts  is  to  receive  $12,903,  Con¬ 
necticut  aud  Maiue  each  $5,529  and  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  aud  Vermont  each 
$3,080  of  the  $400,000  appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  pi  ovide  arms  aud  equipments  for  the 

militia . .  Louis  Schmidt,  who  was 

prominent  in  the  Riel  rising  of  1870,  is  said  to 
be  fanning  the  discontent  still  existing  among 
half-breeds  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and 
unless  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  pacify 

them,  trouble  is  feared . Tombstone, 

Ariz.,  has  a  curfew  ordinance  which  requires 
every  one  under  18  years  of  age  to  go  home 

at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  8:30  p,  m . . 

Greater  numbers  of  Cbiuese  than  ever  before 
are  said  to  be  leaving  the  Pacific  coast  this 
year  and  coming  East.  Most  of  them  are 
bound  for  New  York. . .  A  bill  for  un  extra  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $200, 000  for  the  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  vetoed  by  Gov.  Luce,  About 
a  third  of  the  amount  was  for  an  experiment. 

al  laboratory . Omaha’s  Fourth  of 

July  celebration  is  to  bo  managed  by  the 

Knights  of  Labor — . Mr.  Blake  has 

withdrawn  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
Party  iu  Canada  on  account  of  ill  health — 

rather  awkward  for  the  L.  P . The 

coal  monopolists  of  Pa.,  have  announced  an 
advance  of  10  to  15  cents  a  ton  to  take  effect 
July  1— yards  nearly  empty,  as  strikes  and 
their  own  action  have  been  limiting  produc¬ 
tion . Attorney-General  Garland  haH 

issued  an  order  reducing  the  salaries  of  assist¬ 
ant  district  attorneys  20  per  cent,  after  July  1, 
and  ordering  the  discharge  of  all  assistants 
whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with.  Ap¬ 
propriations  insufficient  . 

.  .No  doubt  of  a  serious  split  iu  the  Order  of 
IC.  of  L.  The  anti-Powderly-District-49  ele¬ 
ment  appears  resolved,  unless  they  can  have 
their  own  way,  to  join  the  Improved  K.  of  L., 
an  organization  started  in  Boston  two  or  three 


years  ago,  but  which  has  hitherto  had  only  a 

small  membership . Four  thousand  barbers 

in  Illinois  have  petitioned  the  State  Senate  for 
a  law  closing  all  shops  in  that  State  on  Sun¬ 
day...,  An  officer  of  the  Kentucky  Distillers’ 
Association  states  that  there  are  now  in  bond 
iu  Kentucky  89,000,000  gallons  of  whiskey, 
18,000,000  gallons  of  which  were  distilled  last 
year,  and  that  there  are  in  foreign  ports 
5,000,000  gallons  belonging  to  Kentucky  men, 
iu  all  making  a  supply  great  enough  to  last, 
three  years.  The  association,  which  repre¬ 
sents  95  per  cent,  of  the  producing  capacity  of 
the  State,  has  voted  to  cease  the  production  of 
whiskey  uutil  October  1,  1888 .......  Ex-Seere- 

tary  Manning  arrived  here  from  Europe  on 
Saturday,  improved  in  health  and  ready  to 
start  in  the  banking  business.. ..The  powers 

of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commissioners  have 

been  enlarged  by  the  Legislature.. . Land 

Commissioner  Sparks  declares  that  no  more 
patents  can  bo  issued  to  the  Burliugtou  aud 
Missouri  River  R.  R.  Co.  for  lands  north  of 
the  line  iu  Nebraska,  because  the  Co.  received 
under  former  Administrations,  200,000  acres 
more  than  it  is  entitled  to  President  Cleve¬ 
land  resumed  his  usual  routine  at  the  White 

House  Saturday . The  insane  passenger  by 

the  Cunard  steamer  Cepbalonia,  on  account  of 
whose  escape  in  Boston  last  week  the  captain 
was  fined  $1,000,  haviug  been  captured  and 
taken  back  t.o  England  on  another  Cunarder, 

the  fine  has  been  remitted . 

..The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla¬ 
ture  have  raised  their  own  salaries  from  $750 
to  $850 — a  bad  “  salary  grab.”. . .  The  murder¬ 
ing  Apaches  are  still  on  the  war  trail.  Miles 
himself  is  after  them . Several  of  the  Hud¬ 

son  River  steamers  have  begun  to  toll  their 
bells  on  passing  Grant’s  tomb  at  Riverside 
Park,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Potomac  steam- 
el's  passing  Mt.  Vernon.  Most  of  the  Hudson 
River  steamers  use  whistles  instead  of  bells, 
and  it  is  hardly  thought  right  to  blow  them  on 
passing. . .  .Some  of  the  Canadian  members  of 
Parliament  angrily  accuse  the  U.  S.  consular 
agents  iu  the  Dominion  of  being  active  emi¬ 
gration  agents  for  the  United  States.  Others 
accuse  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  being  the 
worst  agent;  for  as  it  isn’t  allowed  to  extend  its 
lines  into  the  Northwest,  it  has  no  iuterest  in 
building  up  that  section,  and  offers  great  in¬ 
ducements  to  emigrants  to  travel  over  its  lines 
into  this  country . .  .  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  10,000  and  doesn’t  use  a  ton  of  coal 
ora  cord  of  wood  for  light  or  fuel  iu  a  month. 
It  has  struck  gas— natural  sort — abundantly, 
and  has  just  held  a  jubilee  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  “strike.”  Price  about  $10 
a  year  for  fuel  aud  light— 10  cents  a  month  for 
a  stove  aud  five  cents  per  burner.  The  noise 
of  the  Karg  well  can  be  heard  10  miles  away 
aud  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  eight  times  that 
allowed  to  steam  boilers.  Natural  gas  excite¬ 
ment  is  growing  iu  a  multitude  of  sections  of 
the  West....  Lieut.  J.  W.  Graydon  is  reported 
to  have  discovered  a  new  explosive  which 
he  claims  to  be  cheaper  than  dynamite,  much 
less  dangerous  to  make  aud  handle,  and  six  or 
seven  times  more  powerful  as  an  explosive: 
to  be  used  eheilly  for  blasting  purposes,  and 
also  for  artillery  shells.  Graydon  is  to  experi¬ 
ment  for  the  government  at  Sandy  Hook.  He 
claims  to  he  able  to  fire  the  shells  from  can¬ 
nons  loaded  with  powder . 

..It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  100,000  stran¬ 
gers  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  New 
Haven  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  monument  at. 
East  Rock  Park  in  that  city _ This  morn¬ 

ing’s  Brad. street  says  but  0,000  strikers  are 
recorded  in  the  first  half  of  June,  uu  average 
of  400  daily,  against  about  05,000,  or  4,000 
daily,  in  the  first  half  of  May.  The  coke 
strike  has  finally  collapsed,  and  the  record  is 
worth  noting.  The  strikers  have  lost  from 
$000, 000  to  $8o0,000  in  wages,  and  one-quarter 
of  their  number  have  received  uu  advance 
in  wages  equivalent  to  $200,000  per  annum. 
About  20,000  others  forced  iuto  idleness  by 
the  coko  strike  have  lost  $1,400,000  in  wages. 
,...A  National  statute  protects  importers  of 
liquors  from  prosecution  under  any  State  law 
for  selling  such  goods  in  the  original  unbroken 
packages.  An  enterprising  “rum  fiend”  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  taking  advantage  of  this 
statute,  lias  publicly  exposed  for  sale  in  that 
town  a  choice  lot  of  Irish  whiskey  and  Ja¬ 
maica  mm.  Prohibitionists  puzzled  how  to 
act... .The  Bay  State  Gas  Company,  a  Now 
York  corporation,  expects  to  get  control  of 
all  the  Boston  gas  companies  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,009,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  syndicate  that  has  got  a  monopoly  of 

lighting  up  Chicago - Jake  Sharp’s  jury  was 

at  last  completed  on  Tuesday  after  1,923  tales¬ 
men  had  been  summoned  in  the  21  days  the 

Court  sat.  Trial  now  ou . 

. Nina  Van  Zandt,  the  proxy  bride 

of  Anarchist  Spies,  is  failing  rapidly  in 
health,  uud  will  nurdly  live  long  enough  to 
learn  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 

regard  to  the  Anarchists’  fate . .  The 

Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has  just  sustained 
the  Will  of  the  lutu  David  Dickson  who  died  a 
bachelor  and  left  seven-eighths  of  his  fortune 
of  $600,000  to  his  colored  mistress  aud  daugh¬ 
ter.  His  numerous  white  relations  contested 
the  will,  but  the  court  rules  that  negroes 
have  the  same  civil  rights  as  the  white  people 


and  that  the  will  must  stand . The 

backbone  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  coke 
strike  is  broken,  and  12,000  of  the  men  who 
have  been  “out”  for  the  past  three  months 
will  go  to  work  Monday.  This  will  soon  set 
to  work  upwards  of  20.000  other  men  forced 
into  idleness  by  scarcity  of  coke  for  iron 
works . . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  June  18,  1887. 

The  Michigan  House  has  passed  a  bill  mak¬ 
ing  a  provision  of  the  State  constitution 
operative,  providing  that  corporations  owning 
unoccupied  lands  shall  he  compelled  to  sell 
them  after  holding  ten  years  so  as  to  limit  the 
opportunities  for  land  speculation  all  over  the 
State....  A  plague  of  insects  resembling  can- 
tharides,  or  Spanish  flies,  has  been  afflicting 
the  region  round  Trenton,  Mo.  They  came  in 
perfect  swarms,  greedily  devouring  vegeta¬ 
tion,  while  their  blistering  power  on  the 
human  body  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  cantha- 
rides.  Fully  1,000  persons  were  nursing  blis¬ 
ters  at  last  accounts,  and  lights  were  almost 
abandoned  in  residences  at  night  for  fear  of 

attracting  the  poisonous  pests . A  plan  is 

now  under  consideration  of  the  Fruit  Dealers’ 
League  of  this  city  to  reorganize  under  a  new 
name  and  modified  by-laws  iu  order  to  em¬ 
brace  the  confectionery  trade . The  Secre¬ 

tary  of  tho  Interior  has  rescinded  his  order  of 
March  26,  1886,  withdrawing  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  land  laws  fractional  range 
41  in  the  State  of  Colorado  for  the  purposes  of 
a  national  cattle  trail . The  Duke  of  Port¬ 

land  has  sold  his  famous  Clydesdale  stallion 
Cairnbrogie  Keir  to  Gailbraith  Brothers,  of 
Janesville,  Wis,,  for  so  large  a  figure  that  the 

purchasers  insisted  on  keeping  it  secret . 

United  States  Consul  Eckstein,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State  upon 
the  acqusition  of  land  in  Sumatra  by  foreign¬ 
ers,  notes  as  an  interesting  fact  that  the  two 
principal  companies  in  Holland  engaged  iu 
the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Sumatra  have  just 
declared  yearly  dividends  amounting  to  108>£ 

per  cent,  and  100  per  cent  . 

In  1869  the  proportion  ofwool  exported  in  the 
grease  from  Australia  amounted  to  only  30 
per  cent,  of  the  whole;  in  1886  it  amounted  to 
70  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  At  this  rate  wash¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  wholly  out  of  date  in  Australia 
. . .  .The  number  of  horses  exported  from  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  past  four  years 
and  their  value  were  as  follows:  Iu  1888,  510 
head;  value,  $101,750.  In  1884,  488  head; 
value,  $181,635.  In  1885,  875  head;  value, 
$143,481,  In  1886,  888  head;  value,  $159,858.. 
....  The  number  of  horses  in  Australia  is  given 
as  348,300,  against  837,172  in  1885,  an  increase 

of  1 1,128. .  - . . Sweden  sent  abroad  more 

than  $4,000,000  worth  of  butter  last  year . 

Free  trade  is  said  to  be  playing  the  mischief 
with  hop  growing  in  England.  The  free  in¬ 
troduction  of  foreign  hops  lias  reduced  the 
price  of  the  article  from  300  shillings  to  30 
shillings  per  cwt.,  and  threatens  to  destroy  an 
industry  that  gives  employment  to  3,000,000 

English  men,  women  and  children . The 

value  of  alleged  genuine  butter  exported  from 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  live 
years  and  nine  months,  from  July  1,  1881,  to 
March  31,  1887,  was  $17,200,058.  The  value  of 
oleo.  oil  exported  during  the  same  period  was 
$22,683,263,  and  of  artificial  butter  $417,185, 

in  all  $23,000,438 . .  Gov.  Adams,  of 

Colo.,  has  revoked  the  cattle  quarantine 
against  Town,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

. . .  .The  National  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
and  the  nuthoritiesof  infected  .States  are  busily 
and  earnestly  at  work  stamping  out  conta¬ 
gious  pleuro-pucurnonia  at  Chicago  and  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Whon  the  plague  is  sup¬ 
pressed  at  Chicago,  Prof.  Law  and  the  other 
veterinarians  now  engaged  there  will  come 

East  to  help  in  its  eradication. . . 

The  other  day  a  special  vegetable  train  of  12 
cars,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  arrived  at  Chicago 
from  San  Francisco  loaded  with  potatoes— 
freight  rate  $1  per  100  pounds.  The  Atlantic 
aud  Pacific  is  likely  to  run  similar  traius  from 
Southern  California.  It  pays  the  roads,  and 
is  pretty  certain  to  pay  the  California  garden¬ 
ers  and  j.»ota to  raisers . Tho  first  new 

wheat  of  the  season  was  sold  iu  Baltimore 
yesterday  at  $1  per  bushel.  It  was  Virginia- 
grown  grain  of  very  poor  quality  and  in  had 
condition . Guv  Webber,  of  Cincin¬ 

nati,  acting  for  Eastern  capitalists,  yesterday 
concluded  the  purchase  of  2,000, 000  acres  of 
land  in  Sonora,  Mexico.  Tho  purchase  was 
made  from  different  persons,  and  tho  purpose 
is  to  establish  an  American  colony . . 
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According  to  the  latest  European  mail  ad¬ 
vices  the  crops  are  as  follows: 

The  English  grain  crops  are  very  backward 


§jtU#rfUuurou#  ^Uvcvtitfing. 

DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1B17,  anil  la  to  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  iu  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  olt  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub 
ed  aud  eake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quail- 
tt  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dlxou’s  big  cake. 


and  a  late  aud  shortened  harvest,  is  expected. 
In  France  the  season  has  been  particularly 
backward,  having  been  wet  and  unusually 
cold,  and  the  grain  crops  have  suffered  mate¬ 
rially,  so  that,  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  at 
the  general  appearance  of  the  crops.  A  small 
wheat  crop  and  late  harvestare  now  expected. 

In  Belgium  there  have  been  continued  and 
excessive  rains,  but  afterward  fine,  warm 
weather,  favorable  for  crops,  the  continuance 
of  which  was  regarded  as  likely  to  secure  a 
very  good  wheat  crop.  Bales  of  flour  have 
recently  materially  improved,  and  accumu¬ 
lated  stocks  show  a  decrease. 

In  Germany  unreasonably  cold  weather  and 
an  excess  of  rain  are  reported ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  said  growing  crops  were  making  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  are  and  generally  promising. 

In  Austria  there  has  seldom  been  seen  so 
cold  and  rainy  a  May.  The  grain  harvest 
promise,  however,  was  considered  good,  it  be¬ 
ing  said  that  “if  June  should  be  warm  the 
yield  of  the  Hungarian  grain  lands  will  Lka 
greater  than  it  has  been  for  along  time."  Se¬ 
rious  floods  have  occurred  in  some  districts  of 
Hungary. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Telegraph 
Company  has  collected  crop  reports  from  all 
points  of  the  Northwest  and  Manitoba,  and 
with  hardly  a  single  exception  the  prospects 
are  said  to  be  very  much  better  than  last 
year,  and  a  plentiful  harvest  is  expected.  Re¬ 
ports  from  all  sources  are  unan  uious  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  crops  were  never  better  since  the 
country  was  settled.  Farmers  and  business 
men  never  felt  more  confident  of  good  crops 
than  at,  present. 

Reports  from  the  farming  districts  in  Nova 
Beotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  are  favorable  for  a  good  season  The 
farmers  had  made  good  progress  with  their 
seeding  and  planting,  and  the  general  report 
is  that  vegetation  is  very  rapid.  Grass  looks 
very  well,  recent  heavy  rains  having  dispelled 
all  fears  of  light  growth. 

The  National  Cotton  Exchange’s  report  says 
the  condition  of  the  crop  is  superior  to  that  of 
last  year  and  fully  up  to  the  season  of  1885. 
With  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  there 
has  been  an  increased  acreage,  slight  in  most 
of  the  States,  but  showing  well  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  making  an  average  increase  for 
the  belt  of  l}{  per  cent  and  giving  in  round 
numbers  an  area  of  18,000,000  acres  under 
cultivation. 

The  collapse  of  the  wheat  corner  at  Chi¬ 
cago  affected  the  other  Western  markets  also 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  that  of 
Milwaukee,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  effect  here 
also,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of 
the  break  in  prices  at  Chicago  and  New  York: 

June  13.  June  15.  Net. 

Highest.  Lowest.  Decline. 

No.  2  spring  wheat.  J une . S37*c.  .fine.  .247*c. 

No.  2  spring  wheat.  July . 817*  .TO  .IP* 

No.  2  spring  wheat,  August.  .SW4  .727*  .77* 

No.  3  spring  wheat.  Scptcm .  .80.7$  -75  .57* 

No.  2  spring  wheat,  Decern. .  .837$  .80  .8q 

At  New  York  City  prices: 

No.  2  ml,  winter,  June . .  .'J7c.  .90c.  ,7c. 

No  2ml,  winter,  July . 91  .877*  .fit* 

No.  2  ml.  winter,  August . 'JOT*  .86$*  ,4V 

No.  2  ml,  winter,  September,  .907*  81,7*  ,34* 

No.  2  rep,  winter,  December.  .931*  .90  .3L* 

June  wheat  was  the  kind  cornered;  but  opera¬ 
tions  for  cornering  July  wheat  were  under 
way,  and  the  decline  in  these  two  kinds  was 
therefore  the  heaviest.  In  December,  1884, 
wheat  declined  at  Chicago  to  04)  %o.,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  last  to  OtF  jC,,  and  in  18(52  to  00c.  The 
lowest  price  of  the  week  is  therefore  the  low¬ 
est  for  25  years.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
future  of  wheat  seems  to  In?  that  there  can  be 
no  further  decline  in  prices,  and  that  an  ad¬ 
vance  is  probable  for  two  good  reasons:  First, 
that  the  grain  is  worth  the  present  figures, 
and  second,  that  men  with  money  in  Chicago 
cannot  afford  to  see  auy  further  collapse. 
Litigation  over  the  remains  of  t  he  19  suspend¬ 
ed  commission  firms  goes  merrily  on,  and  dep¬ 
uty  sheriffs  are  seen  flying  around  the  Board 
of  'I  rade  at  a  lively  rate. 

Holders  of  wool  in  the  Eat  tern  markets  arc 
not  anxious  to  sell  lit  present  prices  the  high 
prices  paid  for  the  new  clip  in  the  interior 
having  strengthened  the  views  of  holders 
of  old  wool  at  the  seaboard.  According  to 
Bradst reefs  advices,  the  competition  for  med¬ 
ium  wool  is  particularly  keen.  Fear  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  some  quartet's  that  the  supply  of 
this  description  will  be  short.  Most  of  the 
Texas  clip  has  gone  into  second  hands.  In 
the  Territories  the  movement  is  later.  No 
definite  information  about  average  quality 
has  appeared. 

More  spirit  and  sharper  competition  have 
prevailed  at.  the  London  sales  this  week. 
American  buyers  are  taking  hold  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  and  greasy  wools  such  as  they 
require  are  firmer.  In  the  English  domestic 
market  business  is  confined  to  the  immediate 
wants  of  manufacturers  who,  like  those  on 
this  side,  are  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
fresh  supplies. 

In  the  Boston  market  many  holders  of  new 
wool  are  reserving  their  supplies  for  distribu¬ 
tion  hereafter,  looking  for  an  advance,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  manufacturers,  as  a 
rule,  believe  that  after  large  accumulations 


are  in  stock  values  will  be  more  favorable  for 
purchasers.  The  prevailing  tone  is  strong, 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  in  the  country, 
and  what  foreigu  wool  is  in  store  is  also  firm¬ 
er.  There  is  no  change  since  last  week  in 
quotations. 

In  Philadelphia  wool  has  only  been  moder¬ 
ately  dealt  in,  as  a  rule.  Prices  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  very  firm,  owing  to  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  new  wools  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Receipts  and  stocks  here  are  very 
light. 

The  Chicago  Farmers’  Review  says  the 
wheat  harvest  has  been  somewhat  retarded  in 
the  South  by  showery  weather,  but  in  other 
localities  the  lain  has  had  a  beneficial  effect. 
Missouri  has  the  best  prospects  for  an  even 
and  abundant  winter  wheat  crop.  The  corn 
crop,  all  through  the  corn  belt,  is  above  an 
average  in  condition,  and  prospects  are  good. 

Returns  and  estimates  to  the  Cincinnati 
Price  Currant  of  Thursday  for  the  past  week 
indicate  a  total  of  240,000  hogs  handled  by 
Western  packers,  against  280,000  the  preced¬ 
ing  week,  and  280,000  for  corresponding  time 
last  year.  The  total  from  Mareh  1  is  2,425,- 
000,  against  2,200,000  a  year  ago — increase, 
135,000.  Prices  of  hogs  huve  advanced  10  to 
20  cents  per  100  pounds,  compared  with  a  week 
ago  at  Chicago,  with  even  a  greater  gain  at 
other  parts.  The  prices  of  hog  products,  or 
“provisions”  have  been  influenced  by  the 
break  in  wheat,  so  that  not  only  has  the  gain 
early  in  the  week  been  lost,  but  prices  at  the 
close  are  20  to  22%  cents  per  100  pounds  lower 
than  a  week  ago,  on  lard  and  short  rib  sides, 
at  Chicago. 

Pork  in  Chicago  is  still  “cornered,”  and  the 
June  option  is  firmly  held  at  $22  per  barrel, 
while  the  cash  product  sells  at  about  $15. 
Hogs  have  been  20  to  30  cents,  and  cattle  80  to 
40  cents  lower  at  Kansas  City. 


I  WILL  I1VSIJRE 
YOl  R  HOtts 

Against  death  by  disease,  AND  PAY  fob 
ALL  THAT  DIE. 

Write  for  Terms. 


SOLD  BY 

EVERY  LEADING 

T>  It  U  G  G  1ST 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


References:  Any  bank  In  this  city,  oi 
the  mercantile  agencies. 


DSFD  BY  EVERY 

PROMINENT  FEEDER. 


AND 


None  genuine  except  with  this  Trade  Mark. 


SEND 


PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 

ARRESTS 

DISEASE. 

DESTROYS^  WORMS. 

RELIEVES” WHEN 

SMUT  POISONED. 

INCREASES  the  FLESH. 


PRICES : 

S2.50,  81.25  and  30  Cents 
per  Box. 

25  pound  Cans,  812.50. 


LISTS 


“IlOGOLOGY,” 

a  Pamphlet  on  Swine,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 


5K  S.  Penn  Street. 
Indianapolis, 


Chicago  —Mess  Pork.— $22  00  per  bbl.  Lard  - 
$G  ;*i  per  loo  lbs.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  *7  50:  dry 
sailed  shoulders  (Boxed),  $5  70;  Short  clear  sides, 
(boxed),  $,  80. 

St  lAwis.-ProvlBlou*  firm.  Pork. -Irregular.  New 
Mess,  $15  00;  Laru.— $6  25.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed 
Shoulders,  $5  50;  Long  Clear,  $7  50:  clear  ribs,  $7  60; 
short  clear.  $,  ,5.  Bacon- Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  127**0 
If'-  If’JF  30:  dear  ribs,  $9  30;  short  clear. 

$3(iH  50;  Hams,  steady  at  $11  25*014, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Butty r- Creamery  -  Western,  best,  BU 
@19e;  do,  prime  17@t8e;  do,  good.  tvai67*c;  state! 

Stale  dairy,  new-Half  tubs,  best.  -  c; 
Half  firkins,  tubs.  One,  177**»l8c:  Welsh  tubs,  fine, 
l%9h.V;  do,  good.  I5<ilhc,  do,  fair,  18414c.  west-  rn 
-Imitation  creamery,  best,  15«I5f*e:do,  line.  l.KfcHe: 
Western  dairy.  One.  MtasISct  do,  fair,  12W<ai8e;  do 
factory,  best,  lie,  do  do  hue,  13tal2ffcC;  do  do  common, 
«7s@l0c. 

CHEESE.— The  siluatlou  has  anything  hut  an  enconr- 
aglng  look,  and  prices  show  a  further  slight  reduction 
Demands  continue  very  moderate.  State  Factory 
now,  t&4<&97*p;  Including  white.  9}*&<tf*c;  colored.  9J*c; 
night  skims  I7**i?94c;  common  to  prime,  western  fac¬ 
tory,  7?*  *097*0- 

Eoas.— State,  167*0;  Western,  loss  off,  15?4<&16c;  Cana¬ 
dian,  at  mark,  ICc. 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Better.  Firm.  Western  extra 
creamery,  19e.  Cheese- Dull.  Best  full  cream  uot 
quoted  over  10c;  fair  to  good,  9@»7*e.  Eggs-Stroug. 
Eastern  extras,  16c;  western.  15J*c. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter  Arm.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  Use;  Western  Creamery  extra.  Wot  B 
C.  aud  N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  It®  17c,  Packing  Butter, 
i (gillie.  Cheese.— quiet;  New  York  full  cream.  Inc- 
Ohio  flats,  choice.  9tk9j>*c:  Pennsylvania  part  skims, 
&3ic;  do.  full  skims.  Tjc.Euos.— Steady.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  firsts,  177*c;  Ohio  aud  other,  western  firsts, 
167*c. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Hitter— Finn.  Western  packed 
Ills Uc;  Creamery,  16@20C,  Eggs— Lower  at  15c. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Butter.,— Steady.  Creamery,  l.VglSc; 
Dairy,  UXalSc;  Eggs-ldc. 

Chicago,  111  —  Butter.— Firm.  Creamery,  Utilise; 
dulry,  l&gi3c.  Eons.— l2)*<^laNic  perdoz. 


BFEVES.-Imtiana  "Stlllers."  1.282  lb  average  at 
$4  iO  per  100  lb;  do,  1,464  ib.  at  $4  f 0:  do  1  2fis  ih  -it 
$4  50;  Kentucky  dol,l95  lb,  at  Jt  50;  do  1,138  lb.  at  $4  40; 
Stags,  1,410  lb,  at  84  20:  Chicago  Steers,  1,133  it.  av¬ 
erage  at  is  to  per  too  0i ;  do.  1,40.  a  «t  txb-.do  1395 
lb,  at$5;  Buffalo  Hulls.  1,017  ft ,  at  $2  75:  Pennsylvania 
tt'’  !,ver,,xe at  $470  periled  lb; 
do.t.JOi  lb,  at  84  .0,  do,  1,273  ib,  at  *175:  Chicago 
Stems,  vm  ib_  at  $5  15  per  lU)  tb;do,  l,53o  ib,  at*5  hi- 
do  Ijjj&lb,  at  85  "5:  Bulls.  1,268  lh:  at  $3  50;  do,  1,166  lb* 
at  $3  SO;  do.  1.350  1b.  $3  Hi,  Kentucky  •Stlllers."  1,074 
*  i° per  U«)  I Ib;  Pennsylvania  Meat  Fed 
I-—*1  Ib.  at  $j;  do.  1 ,3b,)  o,.  at  $i  75;  Ohio  steers 
M.  £  at  9*  i**:  do  '•Si's  ib,  at  *1  65;  Virginia  steers, 
L1®*®  average,  at  84  sn  per  ion  lb:  Ohio  do.  1.280  lb 
a ($4  70:  do.  l.tusft.at  $8;  Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed 
Steers,  1 ,222  lb.  at  *4  75,  do,  1.339  lb.  at  *.»  sn-  Chicago 
Steers,  ex.  rail  523  lb  average,  at  $525  perlOO  lb;  do. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  YoaK,  Saturday,  June  18,  1887 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
olasslflcatlon,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 8  11-16  87*  $5* 

Strict  Ordinary . 97*  9  5-16  9  5-16 

Good  Ordinary . 10  1-16  10*4  low 

8trlct  Good  Ordinary. .107*  1U  11-16  10  11-16 

Low  Middling....  ...1UJ*  11  1-16  ll  1-16 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..11  1-16  1174  1174 

Middling .  1174  11  7-16  11  7-16 

Good  Middling .  117*  11  ll-16  ll  u-16 

Strict  Good  MTddllng...ll44  11  15-1t*  1115-16 

Middling  Fair.........  .127*  12  5-16  12  5-lti 

Fair . l*»i  12  13-16  12  15-16 

stainkd. 

Good  Ordinary . 84*  i  Low  Middling . 10 

Strict  Good  Ord . 9  1  16  I  Middling .  ICiJ* 

Hay  and  Straw.— With  liberal  supplies,  the  temper 
of  the  market  Isstlll  weak.  Huy— Timothy,  Choice,  tsOe; 
No  l,  75c;  No  2,  hflt.i  lOc:  Clover,  mixed  5'h*65c;  Clover. 
45*b55c;  Shipping,  5hwi.>5c-  Straw-Long  Rye,  55m, 6oe, 
short  do,  45<*::Oc;  oat,  40(<t45e. 

Hops.  Supplies  are  not  being  pressed  fur  sale,  sell¬ 
ers  holding  alopf  on  account  of  duumge  by  blight  to 
the  English  crop.  American  Ho|h<  -New  3  ork  State, 
1836,  best,  2lKa22e;  do.  common  to  goou.  l&stisc.  no,  lsSa, 
besLllitf,l:!e;  doinrulnm,  7<*hie;  t'aclfle  Coast,  1886, best, 
21«42ftC:  ilo  common  to  good,  15®$UC:  do  It,,-,,  good  to 
prime,  96*1  lc;  Foreign-  Germau  crop,  issfi,  best. 

2<c;  do,  medium,  .Ota'llc;  do  common,  15*0180. 

FutHa-s.—KRSiU.— Apple*.— Southern,  per  half  bbl., 
$2(g)2  50;  do,  do,  per  basket  ,  25(4  J0c;  Plums,  Georgia,  per 
box,  7fK.fl  25c;  strawberries,  Jersey,  per  quart,  4ubl0c; 
do,  up-river,  do.  9o{l.V:  Peaches,  Southern,  per  bush, 
crate,  $1.9.7,  do.  Georgia,  per  one  third  bush,  crate, 
$1  25q#8 50.  Cherries— Taney,  large,  dark,  per  lb,  Ilwl2e; 
do,  colored,  per  lb,  6*0130'  do,  inferior,  per  Ib.  346c. 
\\  atermelous  -Southern,  per  100,  *2.V*s5.  Gooseberries, 
per  quart,  he-  Huckleberries— Southern,  per  quart,  9 

igi  10c. 

Fruits.— DRIED.— Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  16c. 
do.  chulee,  do,  at.  15Ue;  do.  prime,  l.V;  do.  do. 
State,  sliced,  5a 6c;  do  do  quarters,  it*  to  57*c; 
Ohio  ami  Michigan,  quarters,  bbU.  47*ug3)*c;  do.  West 
ern,  quarters,  bugs.  3$4d4B(.  Cherries— pitted,  6® 
10c.  Raspberries— evaporated,  23*424  c:  do,  sun-dried, 
21(4280,  Blackberries— prime,  87**09c.  Whortleberries, 
fij*<»7he.  l'lums— 3® !<■  . 

Peanuts- The  market  is  steady  under  moderate  de¬ 
mands.  quoted  at  4i4(g)5c  for  fancy  hand  picked; 
3T*«  lc  for  farmers'  grade*. 

Poultry.-LIvil— Fowls,  Jersey.  State,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per  ft,  lie;  row  Is.  Western,  per  ft,  lie,  Jo, 
southern,  per  ft,  107*6,  He;  roosters,  old,  per  ft,  6c; 
lurneys,  per  ft  7  m  9c;  ducks,  western  pel  pair,  l>C« 
6dc;  geese,  do.  t«  r  pair,  A)ei4$l  15;  spring  chickens, 
large,  per  ft.  19wj2Uci  do.  medium  to  good,  per  lb,  ll^lie; 
do,  small,  per  ft,  Uki. 

Poovritv.— Duiowkp. -Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
ft,  at  Si.jtlOc;  fowls,  Philadelphia  aud  Jersey  lbu,l3e; 
do.  Western  iced,  prime,  10411 ‘-ge;  old  eoeks,  per  lb; 
t(i07C;  Squabs,  while,  per  do*,  $3«3  25;  Squabs,  dark, 
per  do*,  $2;  ducks,  PhlladelpliJa,  spring,  per  ft,  16,4 
18e;  do,  Long  Island,  do.per  ft,l'«®17e  chickens,  spring, 
I'hiliulelphlu,  .i.i.4  ft*  to  pair,  per  pound,  23&250:  do, 
do,  do.  20027*  ft*,  do,  l(x»  19c;  do.  do,  Loug  Island, 
scalded,  per  ID,  17*7  Dc. 

VKdKTAut.iis.-  Potatoes.— state,  Hebron,  $2(42  25; 
do.  Burbank,  $2  2W2  ’A):  Rennudu  potatoes,  new, 
$1  5n„t3  l-(i  Florida  potuloes.  uew,  90U<c3  50;  bjmmnah, 
new,  $3  H7,»l  Ml;  Charles i oil,  new,  $2  NWt  Ml;  Cabbages. 

new,  per  bbl,  $20>42  25,  Onions.-  ilernuida  per  crate, 
75<490e.  do  New  Orleans,  per bl>l.  $2  2-Vki2  50;  Asparagus, 
per  dole,  .Mle  to  $2  23;  Bean*,  tier  crate.  Joe  to  $i  do,  Cu¬ 
cumbers.  js>r  ernte, $507542  ll):  Squash.  .Southern,  per 
crate,  auetsitl  00;  Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  crate.  $l<41  25; 
do  Savunuau,  per  crate.  $1  5tl*02OO;  Pena,  U>ug  Island, 

IH'f  bog,  $1  2fsj.l  5o,  Cabbagis,  Ung  Island,  jut  Ub,  $t,; 
leans,  per  halt  bbl,  40c(*$2  25. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  Yoke.— Provisions.— Poke.— Me*s,  quoted  at 
$14  75  for  Old;  $15(415 25, uew;$l.V*16  OU  for  Family  Mess; 
$16  239017  25  for  Clear  Back:  aud  $14  50  for  Extra 
Prime-  Beef.— City  Extra  India  Mess,  $126015;  Extra 
Mess,  In  barrels.  $9 ad:  Pack ct-S'k  i’  M);  Plato, $7  75.  Bkkf 
Hams. -quoted  at  $21  50322.  OCT  MKaTS. -Hckled 
Bellies.  Id  ft  average,  7->4c;  Pickled  Bellle*.  12  ft.  quot¬ 
ed  7%(,(j7l*c:Plckled  Hum*. Hotline;  Plekleil  Shoulders. 
<vi4e.  Smoked  Halos,  11(4127*0,  smoked  Shoulders.  75$o. 
Miduleil  Long  Cleur  In  New  York  quoted  at  8V*c. 
Drksako  Hoo*.  quoted  at  77nu67qe  for  all  aver¬ 
ages.  LAnp.-Citv  steam  steady,  «.50e;  ranned,  quot¬ 
ed  7. Ilk*;  Coot tueiil:  South  American  7.5de.  June,  t.,S3c; 
July.  6,73@6.33e.i  August.  il.9Ci06.9li':  Senlember.  6.97 
(107.03c;  October,  T.W(*i7,n9c;  November,  ASMc. 

Puii.adku'hi t. —Provisions  steady.  Kekf.— Olty  Fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl.,  $10  to  1U5U;  do  packets.  $9  50;  smoked  beef, 
14<4 ltic;  Beef  hams.  $22  (X).  Pork.— Mess,  $16  Ul;  do 
prime  mess,  new,  $1550:  do,  do.  family,  $16  MX417  50. 
Hams  -  smoked,  12(4 13c. LaiU>  —City  Redued,$7  25@7  77; 
do,  Steam,  $7:  do.  Butchers-  loose,  $6  75. 

Baltimore,  Mil.— Provisions  steady.  Mess  Pork,  $15 
(a)$17:  Bulkmeats-Shouldcrs  and  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
packed,  64*t4S7$c.  Bacon— Shoulders,  I'ti^k'qe;  Clear 
Rib  Sides,  9e;  Hams,  127*<!J|11o.  Lard— Renned  at  87tc. 


Communications  Recsitkd  for  thk  Week  Ending 
June  IS,  1SS7. 

N.  R.  B.-P.  B.  M.-H.  E.  E.  R.-G.  M.  W.-C.  A.  D  -J 
M.  D.-A.  L.-K.  L.  T.-A.  L.  J.-A.  E.  M.-C.-C.-S.  J. 
lhauks.— H.  S.— C.  V.  R.— T.  H.  H.-P.  B.  C.— T,  D.  C.— 
E.  W.  P.— W.  P.  B.— F.  T.  M.— W.  W.  W.— T.  H.  H.— F 
B.-J.  B.  A— F.  C.-N.  A. — J.  H.  A.-J.  C.  P.-W.  J.  G.— 
W.  S.  D.-J.  W.  P.-P.  H.  J.-A.  M.  L. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship, 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  nre- 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  \Vashiugtoii  ?!t..  New  York  City. 


PAYSthe  FREICHT 

5  Ton  77«(oa  Scales, 

lt«n  l.etcri,  S«aT  Ke*-iuga.  Bran 
T*r«  Brum  and  ftrftn  Box  for 


grorr  OicSfAle.  for  tw-o  price  li*« 
Meutloa  this  pAp«r  ma.t  Address 

JON CS  OF  BINQH AMTBN, 
BlNIillAJITON.  N.  Y. 


First  class  Man  to  take  full  charge  of  Greenhouses. 
Must  be  good  general  Propagator,  and  understand  the 
cut  Flower  trade.  None  but  a  strictly  first  class  man 
In  all  branches  need  apply.  Industrious  and  sober 
Apply  ,  with  references,  and  state  term*. 

L.  L.  MAY  A  l'(>„  f>t.  i'nuL  Minn, 


\kl  AfciTCn  TWENTY  honest,  energetic 
Vw  f\  I*  I  f  II  AGENTS  for  each  State  Fast- 
*  *  *  *  selling  Nui-s'-ry  stock.  Unequal¬ 

led  Inducements;  steady  work  at  good  wages.  Pay 
weekly;  oulttt  free.  For  tern  s,  write  to 
E.  \V.  Montgomery,  ti-5  Arcade,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


CTiililBIJUM  IRON 
SilkSlBVKKW  A  T  E  R 
IIVJrlllTfl  pipe. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7  &  9  CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Bramah,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Ag’ts  for  New  England. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  June  IS,  lsCT. 

Milch  Cows.— A  little  more  Inquiry,  especially  for 
Good  Cows,  and  prlees  are  a  trifle  firm.  Most  of  the 
sales  have  been  at  (he  range  of  $.3(X4  t5  per  head,  but 
as  high  as  $5(X.455  has  been  paid  by  private  customers 
for  a  few  Choice  Cows,  while  trash  Uas  sold  down  to 
$25*028. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


SES! 


for  t\jc  Doitttg. 


If  any  of  our  girls,  old  or  young,  keep  ca¬ 
naries,  they  must  remember  about  feeding 
some  green  food.  All  birds  in  a  state  of 
nature,  are  fond  of  green  food  iu  some  form, 
and  I  notice  that  human  beings  are  not  at  all 
behind  in  this  respect.  Give  the  birds  some¬ 
thing  green.  Lettuce  is  good  for  them,  so  is 
grass, so, in  fact, isalmost  any  sweet  vegetation. 
Let  them  have  it  every  day.  They  need  it. 

I  saw  a  horse  last  week  that  could  play 
ball.  The  “ball”  was  a  piece  of  apple.  The 
horse  would  stand  with  his  mouth  opened  as 
wide  ns  it  could  be.  The  boy  who  drove  him 
tossed  the  apples  and  the  horse  would  catch 
them  every  time  they  came  near  him.  Every 
time  he  made  a  catch  he  was  allowed  to  eat 
what  he  caught,  so  he  was  very  anxious  to 
play  well.  I  have  seen  a  dog  play  regular 
ball.  He  would  run  ba«es  as  well  as  anybody. 
His  owner  had  to  bat  for  biin,  but  he  could 
catch  aud  run  with  the  ball  without  help. 

Oub  folks  are  canning  fruit  at  wholesale 
just  now.  We  will  do  the  retail  part  of  the 
business  next  winter  when  we  eat  it,  1  got 
home  the  other  night  and  found  the  house 
pretty  nearly  filled  with  pineapples.  'My 
folks  bought  up  a  lot  of  fruit.  They  were 
hard  at  work  cutting  it  up  for  canning.  By 
10  o’clock  it  all  stood  in  the  jars  cooked  and 
ready  for  eating.  Next  winter  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  make  us  all  good  natured.  W e  need  some¬ 
thing  pretty  sweet  then,  for  some  of  our 
weather  is  gloomy  enough. 

It  is  getting  pretty  near  to  the  picnic  sea¬ 
son.  Picnics  are  good  things  when  they  are 
well  conducted.  The  dinner  is  always  a  pret¬ 
ty  important  part  to  me.  I  fear  some  of 
you  will  think  that  Uncle  Mark  thinks  more 
about  eating  than  he  ought  to.  I  must  say 
that  1  am  fond  of  a  good  diuoer  aud  that  I 
have  the  bighest  respect  for  a  good  cook.  I 
think  the  person  who  eats  too  much  is  guilty 
of  intemperance, bat  I  also  thiuk  that  unless  a 
person  eats  plenty  of  good  food  that  tastes 
good  he  uever  will  amount  to  much.  But 
about  the  picnics.  1  went  to  one  once  where 
1  came  about,  as  near  being  guilty  of  “intem¬ 
perance”  ns  I  often  get.  A  girl  brought  a 
basket  of  sandwiches  that  were  so  good  that  I 
had  hanl  work  to  stop  eating  them.  She  told 
me  how  they  were  made.  Light  “Parker 
House  rolls”  were  baked  the  night  before. 
Cold  boiled  ham  was  chopped  fine — it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  run  it  through  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Chopper.  Then  it  was  well  seasoned  and 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  were  chopped  fine  aud 
mixed  with  it.  A  little  milk  was  added  and 
the  mixture  spread  on  the  buttered  rolls.  And 
it  was  fine!  The  highest  ambition  of  every 
housekeeper  I  have  ever  seen  is  to  have  her 
fooil  eaten  right  up,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
picnic  sandwiches  made  in  this  way  will 
never  have  to  be  brought  home. 

A  young  man  tells  rue  a  story  that  I  tbink 
is  worth  repeating.  Twelve  years  ago  he 
worked  in  Boston  iu  a  store.  He  got  six  dol¬ 
lars  per  week  and  had  to  pay  five  dollars  for 
board,  There  was  no  chance  to  get  ahead  that 
he  could  see.  1  he  “Labor  Movement”  at  that 
time  was  being  discussed  by  workingmen  at 
a  series  of  Sunday  meetings.  This  young 
man  went  to  some  of  the  meetings  and  listened 
to  the  talk.  Much  of  it  seemed  reasonable 
enough.  There  were  thousands  of  poor  people 
iu  the  city  and  also  many  rich  people  who 
could  not  know  what  suffering  meant.  One 
Sunday  u  man  read  a  paper  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  West.  He  urged  young  tnen  to 
leave  t  he  cities  and  go  to  the  W est,  take  up 
land  and  thus  develop  the  country  and  at  the 
same  time  take  the  crowd  away  from  the  city. 
After  the  lecture  many  “workingmen”  made 
fun  of  the  arguments  advanced.  “We  can’t 
get  away!”  they  said.  “It  takes  all  we  can 
earn  to  buy  bread.  We  will  stay  hero  and 
make  the  rich  folks  divide  with  us.”  At  last 
the  man  who  read  the  paper  got  up  and  said: 
“How  many  men  in  this  audience  drink  beer?” 
•  A1  •  lost  every  man  present  held  up  his  hand. 
“How  many  .smoke?”  The  bauds  went  up 
again.  “Now,  then,”  he  said,  “not  a  sin¬ 
gle  man  who  has  held  up  his  hand 
has  any  right  to  suy  be  can’t  get  away  from 
the  city  aud  make  a  good  aud  useful  citizen  of 
himself  if  he  so  desires.”  How  they  hooted 
at  him  then  !  That  was  12  years  ago.  This 
young  man  I  speak  of  left  the  city  and  went 
West.  The  first  job  they  gave  bim  was  that 
of  spreading  manure.  He  paid  his  debts,  got 
an  education  aud  a  fine  start  in  the  world.  A 
few  weeks  ago  be  went  back  to  Boston  on  a 
visit.  What  do  you  suppose  be  found  ?  In 
that  same  httll,someof  these  very  workingmen 
were  saying  almost  the  very  same  words 
about  the  cruelty  of  the  rich  aud  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  poor.  There  they  were  just 


as  shabby,  a  good  deal  older,  but  not  an  inch 
in  advance  of  their  position  of  12  years  ago. 

It  was  the  same  old  story:  “We  can’t  get 
away  from  the  city  I  We  are  tied  down  by 
the  rich  !  ”  They  had  kept  at  their  beer  and 
tobacco.  They  had  poured  all  their  chances 
down  their  throats.  They  had  puffed  away 
the  chances  for  100  good  deeds.  They  will 
just  go  on  puftiug  and  pouring  until  the  end 
comes.  Now  then,  you  can  point  your  own 
moral  to  suit  yourselves.  My  lesson  i*  that 
every  boy  iu  this  country  has  a  fair  chance  if 
he  will  only  practice  temperance  and  economy 
and  work  out  the  chances  that  come  to  him, 
with  courage  and  patience.  My  idea  of  the 
“Labor  Question”  is  that  any  young  man 
who  is  willing  to  work  patiently,  honestly  and 
intelligently  will  sooner  or  later  find  an  em¬ 
ployer  who  will  appreciate  his  work  as  it 
should  be  appreciated  and  pay  him  for  it. 

1  hope  our  boys  arc  not  in  the  bird-killing 
business.  That  is  a  very  poor  business  to  be 
in.  I  hope  our  girls  have  long  ago  given  up 
the  use  of  feathers  as  ornaments.  Ribbons 
are  much  prettier,  I  think.  Savages  wear 
feathers. 

«  - 

THE  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM.  * 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  BOY’S. 

For  the  last  10  or  15  years  the  sidewalk 
farmer,  the  penny-a-liner  and  the  banker,  the 
merchant  and  the  lawyer— who  were  raised 
on  the  farm  but  didn’t  “stick” — have  been 
giving  us  boys  a  world  of  advice.  One  can 
hardly  pick  up  an  Agricultural  Journal  which 
does  not  contain  some  fullsome  praise  of  the 
“boy  of  the  rosy  cheek  and  the  bounding 
heart”  or  of  his  surroundings:  and  yet  in  the 
very  next  line,  they  will  call  our  father 
“Dad”— the  old  man— a  stingy,  close-fisted 
penurious  old  curmudgeon  who  makes  his 
boys  work  16  hours  a  day  from  the  time  they 
can  “toddle”  to  the  field  until  they  run  away 
or  leave  him  at  21,  Now  we  protest  against 
having  our  honored  fathers  called  by  any 
such  names  or  accused  of  stinginess  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  He  may  have  to 
practice  the  strictest  economy,  but  be  does  it 
for  the  good  of  bis  boys,  (or  family)  and  we 
thoroughly  understand  the  matter  between 
Ourselves,  and  the  “boys”  are  only  too  willing 
to  share  the  burdens  and  sacrifices,  carry  the 
heavy  jug  of  water  or  work  16  hours  a  day  in 
harvest.  Then  some  one  gets  up  a  boom  on 
the  farmer’s  wife.  This  is  a  sort  of  au  annual 
production  and  usually  ripens  soon  after  har¬ 
vest.  Some  hot  August  afternoon,  a  reporter 
seeks  the  friendly  shade  of  a  spreading  oak  iu 
some  country  grave-yard ;  he  is  racking  his 
brains  for  a  subject  for  next  week’s  issue: 
“Mortality  of  Farmers’  wives;  Consumption; 
Over-work;  Second  Wives.”  This  will  be  a 
happy  hit  and  the  merrliantand  lawyer’s  wife 
will  exhibit  great  sympathy  for  the  over¬ 
worked  fanner’s  wife  when  they  get  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  glance  at  the  papers  after  the  annoy¬ 
ing  late  caller  has  departed ;  while  most  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  same  moment  the  object  of  their 
sympathy  and  solicitude,  is,  and  has  been  for 
the  last  two  hours  enjoying  the  most  healthful 
and  uudisturbed  slumber. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  articles 
on  “The  Education  of  Farmers’  Hons.”  This 
forms  a  fine  heading;  it  sounds  well.  “Edu¬ 
cation;”  think  how  much  of  our  individual 
aud  national  welfare  depends  on  it!  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Hons;”  that  is  getting  right  down  to  the 
“bed-rock.”  Of  course  the  fanner  (father)  is 
entirely  iguored;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares  how  or  where,  if 
at  all,  bis  son  is  educated.  Aud  when  these 
well-meaning  friends  of  ours  get  short  of  sub¬ 
jects,  adjectives  and  expletives,  the  calf,  colt 
and  lamb  subject  is  inexhaustible;  for  if  the 
colt  be  wanting,  they  can  sandwich  iu  a  half 
dozen  hens,  and  a  respectable  article— for 
length — can  be  made  out  of  the  computation 
of  the  number  of  eggs  produced — before  they 
are  laid,  of  course — and  the  price.  Methiuks 
1  see  the  first  bright  streaks  of  the  dawn  of 
the  millennium;  the  calf, the  colt  and  the  lamb 
shall  lie  down  together  and  a  farmer’s  boy 
shall  lead  them.  We’ve  gotten  pretty  much 
over  the  “sting  of  the  old  man’s  harsh  words,” 
aud  we  own  up  it  did  set  a  little  close  when 
we  asked  him  for  another  $10  to  pay  for  that 
trio  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  he  remarked  as  ho 
drew  out  the  money:  “John,  my  boy,  let  the 
fever  be  as  light  as  possible.” 

In  ull  kindness  we  say  to  our  friends  give  us 
a  rest;  we’re  tired.  During  the  summer  we 
have  raised  millions  on  millions  of  bushels  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  We  have 
raised  calves  and  colts  and  lambs  and  chickens 
till  no  man  can  number  them  for  multitude. 
During  the  single  month  of  October  we  put 
ullout  for  our  European  cousins  some  12,000,- 
000  to  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  u  pledge 
that  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  politi¬ 
cal  “whoppers,”  is  “as  good  as  the  wheat,”  no 
matter  who  is  elected  President.  Then  we 
have  gathered  the  apples  and  most  of  the  corn ; 


in  fact,  we  have  furnished  three  square  meals 
per  day  for  over  45,000,000  of  people  at  home, 
partially  fed  several  millions  more  of  our 
cousins,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  the  whole 
Irish  nation  from  starvation. 

We  farmers  constitute  but  three-fifths  of 
our  population;  yet  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  broken,  cleared,  fenced,  aud 
brought  under  cultivation  sufficient  land  to 
make  several  respectable  empires.  We  have 
furnished  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  noted 
scientific,  literary,  and  professional  men,  aud 
over  60  per  cent,  of  all  our  Presidents,  Con¬ 
gressmen,  and  successful  business  men.  It 
almost  takes  my  breath  uway  to  thiuk  what 
wo  might  have  done  if  we  hadn’t  felt  the 
“sti..g  of  the  old  man’s  words  and  injudicious 
treatment.”  What  greater  heights  of  agri¬ 
cultural  aud  scholastic  greatness  might  we 
not  have  reached  had  we  not  been  under  the 
hateful  influence  of  that  “close-fisted  curmud¬ 
geon,”  our  father?  What  extra  thousands  of 
calves  would  now  be  lowing  on  every  hill-top 
if  that  “niggardly,  close-fisted  old  Dad”  had 
only  given  us  that  first  calf!  The  truth  of  it 
is,  we  farmers’  boys  know  a  thing  or  two,  if 
we  have  got  a  patch  on  the  seat  of  our  pants 
aud  don’t  know  the  latest  style  of  backing  out 
of  a  room.  This  deluge  of  advice  and  soft- 
soap,  with  a  superabundance  of  lye,  is  getting 
a  little  monotonous.  We  are  neither  heathen 
fools  uor  knaves,  nor  have  we  lost  our  natural 
love  for  our  kindred.  Our  friends  tell  us  to 
be  contented,  but  we  are  not  contented,  aud 
don’t  mean  to  be,  The  successes  of  to-day 
will  not  do  for  to-morrow;  we  are  on  the 
climb.  I  said  we  knew  a  thing  or  two;  there 
are  three  or  four  things  we  do  not  know,  but 
wish  to.  We  will  take  it  kindly  if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  you  will  tell  us  the  cause  aud  cure  of 
pear-blight;  give  us  a  short  chapter  on  pre¬ 
vention  of  rust  in  oats ;  search  out  and  reveal 
to  us  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  common 
wire-worm;  tell  us  how  to  prevent  hog  and 
chicken  cholera.  We  will  pay  for  it  liber¬ 
ally;  wo  have  always  paid  all  our 
own  bills  and  a  part  of  other  people’s,  and  we 
have  the  name  of  giviug  the  most  liberal  sup¬ 
port  to  journals  relating  to  agriculture,  of  any 
nation  on  the  globe.  Organize  a  half  dozen 
experiment  stations  and  get  them  into  useful 
operation!  We  want  them  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them  if  they  can  1*e  run  intelligently 
and  honestly;  but  mind  you,  we  do  uot  want 
auy  “taffy,”  “spread-eagle”  or  abuse, of  our 
respected  paterfamilias.  What  we  want  Is 
the  truth— facts.  If  we  cannot  get  the 
station  so  that  we  may  learn  new  facts, 
gather  old  ones,  arrange  and  explain  them  for 
the  younger  boy’s.  If  they  are  worth  any¬ 
thing  we  stand  ready  to  take  them  all;  but 
don’t  come  around  with  your  book,  “Stick  to 
the  Farm"  or  “Advice  to  Farmers’  Boys.” 
Let  “Dad”  and  the  boys  arrange  their  little 
family  matters  to  suit  themselves.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  humiliating  to  be  advised  in  public  as  to 
how  ofteu  we  should  kiss  our  respected  mother 
or  be  reminded  that  we  should  uot  leun  our 
head  and  chair  against  the  parlor  wall.  We 
will  learn  all  those  little  things  by  the  time 
we  get  to  the  White  House. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  Papa  hus  taken  the  Rural 
over  14  years  and  we  like  it  as  well  to-day  as 
ever.  I  like  to  read  the  Cousins’  letters  and  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  some  of  the 
Cousins.  I  do  not  go  to  school.  My  two  sis¬ 
ters  and  I  study  at  home.  I  study  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  my 
sisters  each  study  reading,  spelling  and  arith¬ 
metic.  They  recite  to  me, and  I  recite  to  Mam¬ 
ma  and  Papa.  Your  Niece, 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  allie  ruoh. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  want  to  join  the 
Youths’  Horticultural  Club,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  that  puzzles  me.  I  asked 
Mamma,  und  she  said,  “Ask  Uncle  Mark.”  I 
planted  some  popcorn  in  one  end  of  my 
Mamma’s  window  garden  before  the  snow 
was  all  off  the  ground  outdoors.  It  came  up 
quick  and  grows  fast.  The  box  is  in  my  bed 
room, and  every  morning  when  I  wake  up  big 
round  drops  of  dew  are  shining  ou  the  points 
of  the  blades  of  com,  just  as  if  it  were  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  doors  iu  the  cornfield.  I  don’t  see 
any  drops  on  Mamma’s  chrysanthemum,  that 
grows  in  the  other  end  of  the  same  box.  The 
box  is  just  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide, 
about  two  feet.  How  comes  dew  to  fall  in  the 
house,  aud  why  doesn’t  the  chrysanthemum 
glisten  with  it  like  the  corn? 

Yours  truly, 

1a  Crosse  Co.,Wis.  Francis m.  Lincoln. 

P.  S. — Mamma  says:  “Tell  Uncle  Mark  that 
there  is  a  ventilator  iu  the  chrysanthemum 
end  of  the  window,  3x10  inches,  a  little  way 
above  it.  ” 

[I  should  say  that  the  ventilator  aud  the 
larger  expanse  of  blade  of  the  corn  will  ac¬ 
count  for  “dew,”  You  will  notice  this  sum¬ 


mer  that  some  strong,  rank-growing  plants 
carry  much  more  dew  or  moisture  than 
others.— u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  got  my  sister  to 
write  to  you.  I  like  to  farm.  I  think  that  is 
nice  work.  I  go  to  school  all  the  time.  I 
bavo  to  attend  to  the  cows  every  morning  and 
night.  The  peas  that  you  sent  mo  were  very 
pretty.  They  had  six  colors  aud  they  grew 
about  four  feet  high.  I  had  750  peas  and  212 
pods.  The  highest  that  I  had  in  a  pod  were 
eight.  I  am  12  years  old.  Your  Nephew, 

Swan  ton,  Neb.  WILLIE  miller. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  thought  I  would 
write  aud  tell  you  of  my  success  with  the 
sweet  peas  you  sent  me.  They  were  nice. 
The  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  There 
were  10  or  12  kinds.  I  have  a  bird;  it  is  a 
sweet  singer.  I  eu joy  taking  care  of  it. 

From  your  niece, 

Cortlaud  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  louise  smith. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  bavo  three  brothers 
and  one  sister.  We  have  three  pigs,  two  cows, 
and  two  horses.  We  live  on  a  farm  of  60 
acres.  I  have  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  go  to 
school.  I  am  a  little  boy  eight  years  old. 

Audubon  Co.,  Iowa.  ira  w.  OVERTON. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  My  Papa  has  taken 
the  Rural  eight  years.  I  did  not  plant  the 
sweet  peas.  My  Papa  has  30  acres.  He  has 
1 1  cows  and  two  yearlings,  and  100  Plymouth 
Ilock  chickens.  I  have  seven  cats  anti  my 
sister  has  a  dog.  We  have  11  cats  altogether. 
I  am  nine  years  old.  I  have  some  fuu  with 
the  dog.  Papa  says  he  plauted  the  Angel  of 
Midnight  Corn,  but  it  looks  like  the  common 
com,  aud  does  not  seem  to  pay  well  enough 
to  raise  it  here.  I  saw  a  piece  in  the  paper 
about  you,  and  my  birthday  comes  on  the 
same  day  as  yours,  so  we  can  celebrate  to¬ 
gether.  henry  fuller. 

Waterman  111  


PtecfUattfoujJ 

That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  -weather  has  ft  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  tinio.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  ns  "that  tired  feeling,”  Is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  ho  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  nil  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not  sleep;  laid  no  appetite.  1  took 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  got  Up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  Improved.” 
R.  a.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

v  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

KNtJTdKIl  HOIK  K- It  It  ED  CABT  ST  A  L- 
LIONS,  THOMAS  RLLKRBY,  of  MELTON-ON- 
Tll  K- 1|  I  1,1,  S’H  I)  FARM,  near  IlONl.'ASTER, 
ENGLAND,  lias  several  High  Class  Twoand  Three  Year 
Olds  for  stile.  Apply  to  htin  direct. 


PERSONALS. 


Gov.  Forakkr  has  just  purchased  a  four- 
aker  homestead  iu  Madisonville,  O. 

Hknry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry  and  company 
leave  London  for  New  York  on  October  20. 

During  his  college  life  Longfellow  used  to 
receive  from  £1  to  $'2  for  a  poena,  according  to 
its  length. 

Col.  J.  C.  Nicola y  has  been  spending  some 
days  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  looking  up  details  for 
the  Life  of  Lincoln. 

Thompson,  the  big  pie-man  of  New  York,  is 
said  to  have  cleared  $1,000, 000— will  soon 
belong  to  the  “  upper  crust.” 

Millionaire  Flood’s  San  Francisco  palace 
and  grounds  are  now  inclosed  by  a  bronze 
fence  which  cost  exactly  $.‘10,000. 

Ex-Gov.  Bollock  of  Georgia,  says  the 
exhibition  at  Atlanta  in  the  fall  will  putin  the 
shade  every  other  held  in  the  South. 

C.  C.  Stevenson,  the  Republican  Governor 
of  Nevada,  and  E.  A.  Stevenson,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor  of  Idaho,  are  brothers 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Lincoln’s  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  only  Ex- Vice-President  living,  is 
hale  and  hearty,  although  nearly  78  years 
old. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  has  returned  from 
the  South  to  bis  Northampton  home,  but  will 
soon  go  “on  the  road”  again,  lecturing  and 
reading. 

Charles  Crocker,  Second  Vice-President 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  modestly 
•  pleads  guilty  to  the  possession  of  about 
$80,000,000. 

Mr.  .Tames  H.  Macdonald,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Michigan,  is  reported  to  be  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $40,(XXJ  annually  from  a  mining  in¬ 
vestment.  of  only  $350. 

King  Humbert  of  Italy  works  harder  than 
any  other  monarch  in  Europe.  He  never  goes 
to  bed  until  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  is 
up  and  working  at  six. 

Mrs.  Grant  has  repurchased  one  of  the 
houses  in  Washington  which  she  transferred 
to  William  H,  Vanderbilt  at  the  time  of  the 
Grant  &  Ward  failure. 

Sara  Bernhardt  doesn’t  think  much  of 
Chicago.  It  guve  her  only  $14,000  in  a  week, 
while  St.  Paul  paid  $18,000  and  Minneajiolis 
$20,000  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Canon  Wilberforck  visited  Portland, 
Me.,  last  week,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Geu.  Neal  Dow  inspected  the  system  of  des¬ 
troying  confiscated  liquors. 

Senator  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  in  1807 
covered  second  base  for  the  old  Nationals. 
Williams,  who  was  pitcher  for  the  nine,  is 
now  Cashier  of  the  Treasury. 

Mrs.  K.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  is  68  years 
old,  has  written  sixty-eight  novels,  and  is  ap¬ 
parently  good  for  many  more  before  death 
calls  her  to  lay  down  her  prolific  pen. 

Jeff.  Davis,  Simon  Cameron,  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  and  A.  P.  Kennedy  are  sakl  to  be  the 
only  meu  living  who  were  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  when  the  War  began. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe’s  success  as  a  story-teller  is 
witnessed  by  the  fact  that  over  1,000, 000  copies 
of  his  novels  have  already  been  sold,  and  the 
public  demand  for  them  is  still  undiminished. 

Alas  !  Even  in  the  little  islaud  of  Jersey 
there  are  election  scandals.  The  mayor  of  St. 
Helior  recently  said  that  at  the  last  election 
shoes  were  bought  from  voters  at  $175  a  pair, 
and  eggs  at  $25  each. 

Ex-Secretary  of  War  Lincoln  is  making 
$60,000  a  year  from  his  law  business  and  has 
no  political  ambition.  He  insists  that  among 
his  rights  us  a  private  citizen  is  the  “right  to 
be  let  alone  by  the  press.” 

The  late  William  A.  Wheeler  had  a  modest 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dential  office  ami  thought,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin,  that  its  occupuut  should  be  called 
“His  Superfluous  Highness.” 

John  Augustus,  Marquis  di  Medici,  and 
the  last  of  that  illustrious  family,  is  running  a 
cheap  wine-shop  opposite  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors  at  Florence.  Rioh  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  patronize  the  place  extensively. 

Gen.  Boulanger  has  writteu  to  friends  iu 
Baltimore,  Md.,  that  he  is  in  good  health  and 
a  contented  frame  of  mind.  He  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  prominent  man  now  in  Europe 
who  is  in  a  thoroughly  robust  physical  condi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  perhaps  the  richest 
woman  in  the  United  States  and  a  great  spec¬ 
ulator  in  railroad  stock,  is  said  to  be  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  buying  a  seat  iu  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000, 

Cardinal  Mazzella,  the  great  Jesuit 
theologian,  is  un  American  citizen,  having 
taken  out  his  papers  during  his  stay  here  as  a 
professor  in  the  college  at  Woodstock,  Md. 


Father  Anderledy,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
lived  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  a  missionary 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  the  famous  English 
painter,  has  designed  a  piano  of  ebony  and 
oak  for  a  citizen  of  New  York,  with  decora¬ 
tive  details  of  cedar,  boxwood  and  ivy,  ami 
with  a  long,  low  picture  by  Mr.  Poynter.  R. 
A.,  over  the  key-board.  The  cost  is  said  to  be 
$35,000. 

Wilson  Waddingham,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  recently  purchased  the  Antonia  Ortiz 
grant  of  103,000  acres  of  land  situated  in  Ban 
Miguel  County,  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Wadding¬ 
ham  is  said  to  bo  the  largest  landed  proprietor 
in  the  world.  He  owns  in  fee  1,800,000  acres, 
about  500,000  acres  more  than  are  claimed  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster. 


F.  J.  Stinson,  after  writing  “The  Resid¬ 
uary  Legatee,”  one  of  the  most  sensei  ess  stories 
of  the  year,  now  publishes  in  Scribner’s  a  very 
thoughtful  article  on  “The  Ethics  of  Democ¬ 
racy.”  It  is  a  sound  and  timely  statement  of 
the  progress  of  American  civilization.  The 
author  has  beeu  called  upoD  to  read  carefully 
all  the  State  laws  that  have  been  enacted  since 
the  formation  of  the  Government.  His  propo¬ 
sition  is  that  these  laws  represent  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  desires  of  a  majority  of  the  soundest 
people  m  the  States.  Laws  are  made  iu  this 
country,  most  of  them,  at  least,  because  the 
people  demand  them.  So  Mr.  Stinson  claims 
that  these  laws  indicate  iu  the  surest,  way  the 
direction  in  which  American  civilization  is 
tending.  He  concludes  that  “private  proper¬ 
ty,  marriage  and  personal  liberty  from  State 
control  are  so  inseparably  bound  together 
that  neither  one  may  fall  without  the  other 
two.” 

The  time  has  come  when  a  really  true  and 
thoughtful  story,  picturing  the  real  difference 
between  the  North  and  the  South  would  do 
much  good.  Must  of  such  hooks  heretofore 
have  been  written  for  campaign  purposes,  or 
to  gratify  a  revengeful  spirit.  Mauy  of  them 
told  the  truth,  or  very  near  it,  but  it  was  told 
in  a  very  blunt  and  bitter  way.  Both  sides 
can  now  look  at  the  war  calmly  and  coolly. 
The  right  kind  of  a  book  will  do  much  good. 

In  the  bewildering  mass  of  new  stories 
thrown  before  the  public  every  year,  we  arc 
apt  to  forget  old  favorites.  One  of  the  good 
stories  that  should  never  go  out  of  mind  is 
“Elsie  Venner,”  by  O.  W.  Holmes.  In  many 
respects  this  is  one  of  the  best  stories  of  New 
Englaud  life  that  has  ever  beeu  w  ritten.  It  is 
well  worth  muling  though  the  hero  belongs 
to  a  class  of  men  that  we  never  could  fully 
appreciate.  “The  Guardian  Angel”  is  an¬ 
other  old  story  by  Holmes  that  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  the  poor  collections  of  words  with 
which  too  many  book  shelves  are  filled. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Lee  and  Shephard 
have  published  Horace  Mann’s  “  Thoughts  For 
A  Young  Man”  iu  a  cheap  and  handy  form. 
There  are  very  few  things  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  that  present  souuder  food  for  the  mind 
of  a  thoughtful  young  man  than  this  essay. 

It  is  sound  and  earnest  common  sense.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  young  man  in  this 
country  who  believes,  as  he  should,  that  he 
carries  his  future  in  his  hands.  Thoughts  are 
thrown  away  upon  the  young  man  who  can¬ 
not  believe  that  he  must  make  his  future. 

“  However  graciously  God  may  deal  with  the 
heart,  all  our  experience  proves  that  Ho  never 
pardons  stomach,  muscles,  lungs  or  brains,” —  1 
is  Horace  Mann’s  comment  upon  those  who 
violate  the  laws  of  health.  After  all,  who 
does  not  know  in  the-**  days,  that  success  can 
only  be  built  upon  sound  health  1  He  who 
“  takes  good  care  of  himself  ”  lays  up  a  bauk 
account  of  enjoyment  from  which  he  candraw 
at  will. 

In  Englaud  all  the  poets  are  striving  to  out¬ 
do  themselves  in  poetic  homage  to  the  Queen. 
American  poets  not  to  be  outdone  are  hasten¬ 
ing  to  sing  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Cleveland. 
Edna  Dean  Proctor  iu  the  American  Magazine 
sings  thus  of  the  “  best  part  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  " : 

“  No  hernia  cries  before  her  path; 

No  frowning  guards  attend  her ; 

Her  gracious  wnyr  ore  harbingers, 

Her  smile  Is  her  defender ; 

J,et  Kingdoms  pledge  their  regal  dames,— 

God  bless  I  he  People’s  daughter ! 

Her  winaoraeoeije,  her  womanhood, 

Nature  and  Freedom  taught  her.” 


P i .5 c c U a n c o u $  ^ dr c r t i .$ t n g . 


OUR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  coel6  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Loclcport,  N.  Y, 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMER. 

with  surface  and  bottom  skimming  attachments. 

IS  MORE  THAN  A  MILK  COOLER! 

It  is  a  CREAM  RAISER  and  SEPARATOR ! 

411  the  TESTS  of  COWS  at  the 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  &  CATTLE  SHOW, 

WHERE  THE  MILK  WAS  SET,  THE  CREAM 
RAISED,  AND  THE  CREAM  ONLY"  CHURNED, 
WERE  MADE  IN  THE 
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COOLEY  CREAMERS 

and 

Davis  Swing  Churns! 

THE  ONLY  CREAMER  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED 
BY  THE  JUOGES  WITH  SURFACE  AND 
BOTTOM  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENTS. 

BTA  Font,  t-tstd  or  DAIRY  and  BUTTEB 
FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

YT.  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Londonpurple  potmoIucs 

Farmers,  be  wise  and  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  by  using  LONDON  PUR PLE 
which  ia  THE  BEST,  SAFEST  and  CHEAPEST  poison  for  killing  Potato 
Rugs,  Canker  Worm*.  Pear  Slugs,  Ac.,  ever  used.  The  leading  agricultural 
authorities,  colleges,  newspapers  and  Grange  masters  recommend  ‘London  Purple.” 
For  sale  at  all  dealers.  Fall  particulars  and  circulars  Free  from  sole  manofactnrere 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  L’TD.  TeSTo'r^: 


Kjt  S.  R.  NYE’S 


NATIOHALPMfC 


OS-  ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE 


That  it  will  not  scratch  your  groond.  Needs  no  ad¬ 
justment.  but  will  rake  clean  nn  all  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  green  grass.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work.  It  has  the  simplest,  most  durable,  as  well 
aa  convenient  dumping  device  of  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


IVnrrnnfrd  Ihf*  rno«(  pprfrt’C 

*rl lltr.or  Daill  In  I'm***.  SpiicI  for  cir- 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  must  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  in  os  i  perfect  mulhod  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Ml  lisa  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  t’lreulars  apple  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
rauuuvui,  ioj. .  o.  a.  a. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


STRONG  WATER  PROOF, 

In  H  the  time  and  y  the  u.*.nr  of  any  niter  war.  Doom  lloj 
ru«il  nor  rattle,  it  Is  »n  Kt-onoinlcnl  and  DU  HA I!1  K 
SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER  on  wall,.  Ornamental 
CARPETS  on-1  BUGS  of  same  materiel,  ehen per  and 
better  than  OH  Cloth*.  fcT'Catalogus  and  SnmpK-s  Free. 


W.H.FAY  &  CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

8T  LOCIS.  illXSfcAFOLia.  OMAHA.  - 


GUTTA-PBHCHA  ROOTING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Kasllv  Applied.  Fire-Proof,  Wlud- 
Pruof.  Water  Proof. 

For  Factories,  .Muxs,  Barns,  Surds,  Ktc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  l'ith  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E 


VAPORATiNG  FRUIT 

tre»tl»e  improved  metlMulft,  ylrltla*  profit* 

r-?KEt,  AMERjCA^JljxCO.^ 


ROTSKORD  WASH!  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Raises  spring  board  only  five  in* 
i'li  es.  St  rung, St  n<  jif#  and  'Durable. 
For  sale  by  dealers  or  address 

Fumrruv  A  I'ririmi,  Lorkpurt,  X.  T. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

|7-S  OF  OS':  OEXT  FOB  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  IS  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THK  POULTRY  YARD. 

1  Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Hroekner  &  Evans, 

Js  YF.SK Y  STREKT.  X.  Y  CITY. 


Ileal  (C*«tate. 


6 


S  NET  INTEREST 

•a  GUARANTEED  BY  THE 

i  J  All  YIS-COiS  IvLIN 


MOR' TtJ At-E  TRIT*T  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up  . St. 000.000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  unproved 
real  eslnte  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co..  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  It.  CONKLIN, 

Eijuitable  Building.  New  York  City. 


GO  SOUTH  Stamp  for  particu-  BUY  A  HOME 

tars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  k  CO„  Norfolk,  Va. 


ZINC  COLLAR  PAD 

The  most  Reliable 
and  Durable  PAD 
for  sotv-ueck  Horses 
or  Mules,  Weather 
or  wear  has  no  affect 
on  their  curative  pro. 
perries.  Our  New 
Loops  with  Straps 
makes  them  self-ad¬ 
justing.  We  solicit  a  trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad¬ 
dlery  Jobliers.  Ask  your  harness-maker  for  them. 
ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Ruchauan.  Mich- 


Fe.^E"eCte;pOXyS(H 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad- 
vertising.  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twonty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption.  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  lottery 
from  prominent  patients  showing  it*  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1235  Aroh  Street.  ,  PHILADELPHIA.  P.V 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  fa^nrimj  rates  are  invariable.  All  ore  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  vie w  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Obdixary  Advertisements,  peragnte  line  (this 

sized  typo,  11  lines  to  the  Inch) . . . 30  conts. 

One  thousand  linos  or  more,  within  ono  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  lino,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  moro  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  *• 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tbo  Rubai.  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . . . .  $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  MO 

Great  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  >st-puid .  $3,04  fl2s.  6d.) 

France . . . . .  3.04  (16)4  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . . . . .  4.03  (29)4  f  r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 
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Moves  in  the  best  society— The  fan. — Farm 
Journal. 

A  KNOTTY  question — whom  shall  we  marry? 
— Merchant  Traveler. 

A  lot  with  which  everybody  is  content — A 
lot  of  money. — New  Aye. 

Motto  of  the  massage  doctor — 1  knead  thee 
every  hour. — Boston  Beacon. 

Why  is  u  bootblack  like  a  bee?  He  im¬ 
proves  each  shining  hour. — New  Aye. 

When  a  man  buys  a  porous  plaster,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not  he  generally  sticks  to  his 
bargain. — -New  Aye. 

“WHAT’S  afoot  now?”  asked  Will  Wide¬ 
awake,  the  reporter.  “Twelve  inches,  still,” 
answered  a  pert  small  boy,  as  he  shot  out  of 
sight. — Life. 

Goethe  once  said:  “We  ought  to  look  at 
some  picture  every  day.”  But  then,  that  was 
before  the  old  man  saw  the  pictures  in  the 
daily  press. — New  Aye, 

A  frenchman  in  Loudon  claims  to  have 
discovered  a  certain  root  which  allays  hunger 
and  thirst.  He  probably  refers  to  the  root  of 
all  evil. — Boehm  Transcript. 

The  waiter’s  ready  explanation:  “How  can 
you  give  such  a  dirty  napkin  as  that?”  “Beg 
pardon,  sir,  got  folded  the  wrong  way,  sir. 
There,  sir,  how’s  that  now?” — New  Aye. 

A  mttlk  girl’s  father  has  a  round  bald  spot. 
Kissing  him  at  bedtime  not  long  ago,  she  said: 
“Stoop  down,  popsy  dear,  I  want  to  kiss  the 
place  where  the  lining  shows.” — Traveler's 
Record. 

A  SCIENTIST  has  discovered  that  the  mosqui¬ 
to’s  mission  is  to  purify  stagnant  water.  Why 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  doesn’t  he  keep 
away  from  people,  then,  and  attend  to  busi* 
ness? — Burlington  Free  ITess. 

“Come,  Bobby,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“you  must  go  to  church  this  morning.  When 
I  was  a  boy  your  age,  1  had  to  go  to  church 
twice  every  Sunday.”  “I  spose  I’d  go  to 
church  twice  every  Sunday,  too,”  said  Bobby, 
beginning  to  get.  ready,  “if  I  had  to.” — Indi¬ 
ana  Farmer. 

“That  makes  the  third  time  you’ve  trod  on 
my  foot,”  said  :  .an  in  a  t-owded  hall,  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  fellow  who  stood  just  in  front  of  him. 
“Are  you  certain  it’s  three  times?”  replied 
the  fellow,  looking  around.  “Yes,  I  am.” 
“Well,”  said  the  aggressor,  “you  seem  to  be 
better  in  arithmetic  than  I  am,  and  I  reckon 
you’d  better  keep  on  with  the  count  — Arkan- 
saw  Traveler. 

“On,  my  friends,  there  are  some  spectacles 
thatupeu'son  never  forgets!”  said  a  lecturer, 
after  giving  a  graphic  description  of  a  terri¬ 
ble  accident  that  be  had  witnessed.  “I’d  like 
to  know  where  they  sells  ’em,”  remarked  an 
old  lady  lu  the  audience  who  is  always 
mislaying  her  glasses.— Life. 

Mr.  Gunn  discharged:  Counsel  had  been 
questioning  a  certain  witness  named  Gunn, 
and,  in  closing,  he  said  to  him:  “Mr.  Gunn, 
you  can  now  go  off.”  The  judge  on  the  bench 
seeing  the  pun,  gravely  added:  “Sir,  you  are 
discharged.”  Of  course,  an  explosion  in  the 
court  immediately  ensued. —  Youth. 

Disgusted  Settler :  “1  have  farmed  that 
quarter  section  for  two  whole  years  and 
haven’t  raised  enough  to  fatten  a  grass  hopper. 
It’s  nothing  but  red  sand.  If  I’m  not  mistaken 
you  told  me  I  could  make  a  living  off  of  that 
farm  from  the  very  start.”  Real  Estate 
Agent:  “That’s  what  I  told  you,  sir — you 
could  make  allying  off  of  it,  and  so  you  could: 
the  further  off  the  better.” — I  'royressive  Farm¬ 
er. 

Fogg:  “The  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  !”  Brown :  “  W  hat’s  so  wonderful  V' 
Fogg:  “I  asked  a  railroad  officer  a  question 
about,  his  road,  and  he  answered  me  prompt¬ 
ly  and  frankly.”  Brown:  “That  is  rather 
queer.  What  did  you  ask  him?”  Fogg:  “I 
asked  him  if  there  was  going  to  be'another 
train  put.  on  next  week.”  Brown  “And  he 

said - ?”  Fogg:  “Said  he  didn’t  know.” — 

Bust  on  Tran  script. 


gUmtisiug. 


THE 

GreatAmericam 
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^  Greatest  oiler.  ISow'h  )  time 

to  «et  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Coffee#  and  Hiil. I ng 
RKmvsS  I’ewtler, arid ««curw ft  beautiful 
Gold  Baud  or  Mohs  I  (oho  China 
Tea  Set.  Dinner  Bet,  Gold  Hand 
M  ohh  It  oho  Toilet  Set,  'Watch,  Hiiihh  Lamp,  Cantor,  or 
Wnhutnr’a  Dictionary.  For  particolnra  urtilrow 

TH  K  G  It EA'l'  A  M  EH  IC  A  V  TEA  CO.,  1 
P.  O.  Dux  288.  31  aiul  Si  Ycney  St.,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  oiler  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Halt  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plmus,  Cherries,  and  luces.  Also  u  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

HMITHh,  POWJ5DL  «fe  LiAMJt,  Syracuse,  IV.  'V". 

WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 


Also  covers  for  AGHICI  LTUKA  I,  1  >1  PL  KM  ENTS,  W  AGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap.  Durable,  Serviceable.  \V  A  TER  PROOF  SI  I  KKTI  NG  by  the  piece  from  lWe. 
per  sqnnre  foot,  all  width*.  Waterproof  Durk  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT'  PLANT  Bfill  I'IiOTIIi 
u  siilistlrute  Tor  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  fold  Frames,  Tor  3,  f>,  and  »  fts  per  yard,  anti  Is  36lueties  wide.  Send 
for  elreulare.  samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

IT.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FI  HER  CO.  (LIMITED),  M  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  same  sent  free,  by 

ANpinwnlt  M’f’u  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Thi^’-.  /hat  killed  your  poor  father.  Shun  it 
Av~  malting  containing  it  throughout  your 
futirtr-ascful  (?)  careers.  We  older  heuds  object 
to  its  special  •  KOUGH’NKSS.’ 

DON'T  FOOL  S’/TsS  J  - 

effort* with  insect  powder,  Is irivx  Or.  . 

what  not,  used  at  random  all  over s'* 
(lie  house  to  get  rid  of  DCCTI  CC 
Konehes, Water-bugs,  DLL  I  LCo  IJMiX 

For  two  or  three  nights  sprinkle 
“Round  os  Rats”  dry  powder,  In,  *  V 
about  and  down  (hi*  sink,  drain  J  w 
pipe.  First  thing  in  the  morning  ”  * 

wash  it  al)  away  down  the  sink,  drain  pipe,  when 
all  the  insects  from  garret  to  cellar  will  disap¬ 
pear,  The  secret  is  in  the  fact  that  wherever  lu- 
seets  are  hi  the  house,  they  must  A  flliro 
drink  during  the  night  nUAuilEu 

Clears  out  Hats.  Mice,  Bed-bugs,  Flics,  Beetles. 

“Rough  oh  Hats”  is  sold  nil  around  the  world, 
in  every  clime,  is  the  most  extensively  advertised, 
and  lias  the  Largrat  sale,  of  any  article  of  its  kiud 
on  tin-  face  of  the  globe. 

DESTROYS  POTATO  BUGS 

For  Potato  Hogs,  Insects  on  Vines,  etc.,  a  table- 
spoon ful  of  the  powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  of 
water,  and  applied  with  sprinkling  pot.  spray 
Syringe,  or  whisk  broom.  Keep  it  well  stirred  up. 
15c.,  me.  and  $1  Boxes.  Agr.  size. 

"ROt/CHo«R/\TO“  -CLEARS  OUT- 

jft'JiA  BED  BUGS, 
FLIES. 

Roaches,  ants,  water-bugs,  moths,  rnts,  mice, 
sparrows,  jack  rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers.  15c. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

TO  UK  HR1.D  AT 

ROCHESTER,  SEPT.  8  to  14,  1887. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  8. 

Premiums  greatly  Increased.  New  features  added. 
For  Premium  List  and  particulars,  uddress 

N.  V.8TATK  AURIOULTURA  I,  SOCIETY, 

Albany,  N.  V  . 

I  WILLIAMS 
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four-  Whitt  Carrier . 


We  m»nuf»flun>  AntlKrPlIau,  Rrv«nltile,  Swivel  and  Ko4 
H»y  Carrier#,  lUrpooo  . u  i  (Irapplp  Koru  tl«v  Fork*,  I'ullejr#. 
Floor  Hooka,  etc.  Al«o  th*  c,,M,r#i"1  ll»ll»i|»r  Tumnlnf  aud 
Geared  Wlud  Mill.,  Corn  Slolleri,  kc«l  Ml  Ilf.  Sulk  Cutter*. 
Ilorio  Power#,  Jack#,  T»uk«,  Pump#,  rlo.  Send  for  CMtlogu# 
•lid  price#.  Atc-iil#  wanted  In  all  una##ltnrd  territory. 

V.  ».  WIND  ENGINE  A  PUMP  CNN#  Batavia,  Ul. 


The  Armstrong  Vertical  Steam  Engine. 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

djL  'j""1  fully  gijaraiinvd  m 

{!”’  'j^entwy nullities  of 

out  price  of  any  engincor 

f~*pjn  JlSMf  similar  hIssuh  In  the  market. 

Wflla ijil KwSjlrfB  l VrgqiiB  desiring  Engine*  of 
1  Of  i*TrisIlM  any  k)2c  would  do  well  to  con 
MLIt  IwPfllH  s'lh  Itielr  own  Interests  by 
S  bil  l  —  sendltig  for  our  Circular  and 

II,  1  ^Jili  i'lir  Afflw  We  will  furnish  you  ad  II. 

(ft  Uhlll  t|jJ  iVjM  I*.  Kngliii'iiixl  Steel  Itoil- 
^MIi'Mi  ECfljW  pp  all  complete  for  K185. 


ARMSTRONG  BROS., 


-  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 

Mention  Ruhai.  Nicw  Yorker  when  you  write. 


lua  j.JU  No^Us.  RICHMOND 

II  T  ■Tan  CHAMPION 

lFll4^FENCE 

MACHINE 

fcurpassoBnllothmr  wire  and  picket  fence  machines. 


i  sining _  _ _ 

that  no  moots  will  break  down.  On  rough,  hilly 
ground.  It.  keeps  pickets  per|ioni1leular,  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
It  Is  easy  to  handle,  lines  utiy  kind  of  plokots,  nnd 
any  size  or  wtm  Writ#'  fur  clreulur  and  price. 

WAYNt  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Richmond,  Ini 


|fiI7A.TBlVT 


FTP 


■ 


t?!?11'!!!  I  hiiinih 


-IlKTli 


IbillMlfflK 


Tho  Best  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 
made.  Will  make  20  per  cent,  moro 
older  than  nny  other.  Geared  out¬ 
side.  Perfectly  Adjualnblo. 
I’rlers  as  low  as  any  tlrNt-fliiHs  mill. 
Mfrs.of  Bay  presses. Horse  Powers. 
Corn  windier*.  Feed  Cutlers,  Feed 
Mills,  etc.  Send  for  clrrulant. 

WHITMAN  AGR'L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 

Heals  Collar  Galla, 

1 1 onl m  Boot  Galls, 

Ileal*  lilt  o.11m, 
lleals  8add  1  o  Gnlln, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  IK  l  per  can,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

MOORE  BROS..  Veterinary  SurucoiiH, 

Mem  Ion  Kltiai.  Nkw-Yoiikich.J  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Cold-Water  Dip, 

(THYMO-CREHOL,,) 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  non-polsonous  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  wuter— Hie  simplest 
safest,  suresi  cure  for  TICKS. 


I  C  E, 


MANGK,  SCAB,  all  Insect  Pests,  all  Skill  troubles,  and 
many  other  Discuses  of  Live  Stock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  Sec  clrcutar,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  W.  LA.WFORU  A-  CO., 

Bultiniorc,  Mil. 


Buy  the  Best. 


THE 


EUREKA 


^St  Awarded  FIRST  Pre- 
:  _  "3  mill  Ml  unit  liold  Mol- 

^rri'ieri'T^S— »• ,lt  World’s  Fair  New 
Pi  In  L-g-  ix — KorleiiiiH.overli  leaitlug 
vejv tJVptSwind  MIIIh  The  Eli. 

IlKkA.  after  a  trial 
lasting  4  mu*.  w»»  pro- 
*  nouneed  the  be#t  over 
all  and  to-day  xlanil# 
at  the  head  of  all  eoi.ipetllur»  Hlxe«  ra 
to  18  ft,  diameter  ,!u 
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Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  State  Ag.  boc.'s  latest  trial,  overa  large  Dum¬ 
ber  competing.  Aiuolo  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  glvrn.  For  full  particulars  address 
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HOLSTEIN  COW  HYKOLINA. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  picture  of  the 
Holstein  bull  De  Brave  Hendrik,  from  the 
herd  of  Edgar  Huldekoper,  Meadville,  Pa. 
This  week  we  show  an  animal  from  the  same 
herd,  the  cow  Hykolina,  This  cow-  has  all  the 
marks  of  the  typical  Holstein.  She  is  a  very 
superior  animal  in  every  way. 

THE  SHIPMENT  OF  SMALL  STOCK  TO 
THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

Such  shipment  is  a  busmens  that  should  re¬ 
ceive  closer  attention.  Shippers  make  many 
mistakes  in  not  getting  their  stock  to  murket 
in  good  order.  Do  not.  drive  the  stock  a  long 
distance  and  load  on  cars  immediately,  but 
rather  pay  a  small  charge  for  feed  and  care 
and  let  them  get  rested  before  loading  them ; 
this  will  always  pay.  Do  not  overload  the 
cars.  A  great  many  shippers  think  that  be¬ 
cause  they  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  per  car-load 
they  must  load  heavi¬ 
ly  in  order  to  make 
cheap  freight,  but 
they  lose  money  by 
doing  so  in  the  extra 
shrinkage  of  their 
stock  by  overloading. 

Do  not  send  any  culls 
or  poor  animals  with 
the  good  stock  expect¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  sell 
the  former.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  inferior 
stock  will  cause  more 
loss  than  the  price 
of  the  poor  stock 
amounts  to.  Keep 
these  poor  animals  at 
home  uutil  they  are 
fit.  for  the  butcher,  or 
sell  them  tor  store 
stock  to  keep  over  for 
another  season.  In  the 
shipment  of  calves, 
especially  is  t'liis  true. 

Do  not  send  any  uutil 
they  are  at  least  four 
weeks  old,  and  weigh 
from  130  to  170 
pounds.  Thou  you 
will  get  good  prices, 
and  the  meat  inspect¬ 
ors  will  not  confiscate 
tons  of  bob  veal  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public 
health.  Again,  do  not 
over-feed  stock  just 
before  shipping.  Give 
them  only  their  regu¬ 
lar  allowance.  Over¬ 
feeding  at  this  time  always  has  a  bad  effect. 
One  loses  much  more  than  he  gains.  Do  not 
think  that  because  they  are  going  to  be  on  the 
care  for  a  short  time  they  will  perish.  They 
will  get  something  to  eat  when  they  get  to  tbo 
yards,  and  will  be  iu  much  1  letter  condition 
than  had  they  been  over-fed.  If  you  have  not 
a  full  car-load  of  your  own  stock,  join  with 
some  neighbor  and  ship  jointly,  marking  the 
stock  so  the  salesman  can  tell  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs.  This  will  help  both. 

There  are  many  salesmen  for  stock  at  the 
two  main  yards.  For  small  stock,  Judd  it 
Buckingham  at  the  Central  Stock-yanls,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.,  are  reliable,  and  will  give  any 
information  asked  for  by  shippers  by  mail  or 
telegraph,  At  the  Union  Stock-yards,  West 
With  Street,  Jellitfe,  Wright  &  Co.,  are  also 


reliable,  and  will  do  the  same  for  intending 
shippers.  Their  address  is  284  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  It  is  not  necessary  for 
men  sending  stock  to  these  markets  to  come 
with  it,  as  the  salesmen  are  always  anxious  to 
obtain  full  market  prices  for  stock  in  order  to 
obtain  and  hold  customers.  Much  of  the 
stock  in  the  country  is  bought  up  and  shipped 
by  the  local  dealers,  aud  as  a  general  thing 
they  pay  very  good  prices.  Of  course,  if  they 
find  a  man  not  posted  on  prices,  they  will  buy 
as  cheaply  as  they  can,  but  auy  rnau  that  has 
stock  for  sale  in  this  country  can  well  afford  to 
take  at  least  a  weekly  paper  that  will  keep 
him  posted  on  such  matters,  and  allow  me  to 
say  here  that  the  market  reports  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  are  alone  worth  more  each  year 
to  any  fanner  or  stock  grower  than  the  price 
of  the  paper,  to  say  nothing  about  the  valu¬ 
able  information  contained  in  the  rest  of  its 
columns.  j,  j.  m. 

Morris  Co. ,  N.  J. 


at  a  recent  meeting,  that  there  is  no  distinct 
breed  that  can  be  termed  a  general-purpose 
cow. 

Since  returning  from  the  N.  Y.  Dairy  Show 
Clotbilde  has  been  tested  for  butter.  In  seven 
duys  she  gave  665  pounds  14  ounces  of  milk, 
from  which  were  churned  38  pounds  2 '4  ounces 
of  butter.  She  ate  about  13  pounds  of  grain 
per  day,  consisting  of  two  parts  corn-meal, 
two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  ground  oats, 
with  a  little  oil-meal.  She  had  good  pasture, 
a  little  given  rye  when  she  would  eat  it,  and 
plenty  of  pure  water. 

The  Hereford  dairy  cow  is  by  no  meaus  an 
impossibility.  The  doctrine  has  prevailed 
that  the  Hereford  has  no  propensity  for  milk. 
The  reports  that  come  from  time  to  time  of 


good  Hereford  dairies  disprove  this  doctrine. 
Another  idea  which  has  become  popular  is 
that  the  Herefords  are  “rustlers” — that  they 
are  the  best  eattlo  to  raise  where  “roughness” 
is  to  be  turned  into  beef.  The  white-faced 
cattle  are  popular  in  New  England  as  oxen. 
In  that  section  an  ox  earns  his  living  as  he 
goes  along.  Western  steers  are  loafers  com¬ 
pared  with  him. 

In  an  English  Ayrshire  herd,  kept  for  milk, 
each  cow  is  allowed  2’ acres  of  pasture  and  is 
fed  two  pounds  of  decorticated  cotton  cake  per 
day.  They  are  brought  into  the  barn  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  aud  fed  some  soiling 
crop.  Lumps  of  rock  salt  are  put  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  for  them.  In  winter  the  daily  ration  is 
84  pounds  of  roots,  two  pounds  cotton  cake, 
eight  pounds  hay,  four  pounds  straw  aud  a 
bucketful  of  “mash”  consisting  of  chopped 
hay,  bean  and  oat  meal  and  bran.  The  cows 
are  milked  at  4  p.  M.  and  at  5  a.  m.  A  Short¬ 
horn  bull  is  used  und  the  calves  all  giveu 
away  or  sold  as  soon  as  dropped. 

The  cattle  business  in  California  promises 


o  develop  rapidly  now.  Most  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  that  now  go  to  California  are  beef  eat¬ 
ers  but  not  beef  makers.  The  cattle  ranges 
are  now  crowded.  Good  cattle  aud  good  beef 
will  now  be  iu  demaud.  The  same  distance 
from  market  that  takes  the  protit  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  will  aid  the  California  beef 
maker,  by  addiug  to  the  cost  of  beef  from  the 
East. 


The  Jersey  men  have  hardly  recovered  yet 
from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  Clothilde’s 
victory  at  the  New  York  Dairy  Show.  After 
sifting  all  the  various  explanations  offered,  it 
seems  to  In?  admitted  that  the  Jersey  men 
after  organizing  aud  perfecting  the  show,  did 
not  have  enterprise  enough  to  bring  their  best 
animals  there. 


A  parade  of  Cart  Horses  in  London  was 
quite  a  success.  The  horses  drew  wagons 
filled  with  trackmen  and  their  friends.  There 
were  278  teams.  The  parade  was  considered 
valuable  to  breeders.  It  gave  them  a  chance 
to  compare  different  shapes  and  sizes  of  horses 
and  their  methods  of  pulling.  In  tbe  same 
way  the  old-fashioned  “town  team”  which 
used  to  be  found  at  our  cattle  shows  was  a 
great  success.  All  the  oxen  in  the  town  were 
hitched  together  aud  driven  about  the  track. 
Wnat  better  opportunity  could  be  given  for 
picking  out  the  good  cattle  from  the  poor 
ones  l 


MAKING  A  MARKET  FOR  GOOD  BUT¬ 
TER. 


The  Rural  asks,  “Would  you  mind  telling 
us,  in  a  few  words,  how  you  built  up  your 
market  for  good  butter  i”  I  have  made  no 
special  effort  to  build  up  a  market  for  our 

butter,  from  the  fact 
that  we  began  in  a 
very  small  way,  at 
first  only  intending  to 
make  enough  for 
family  use,  and  when 
there  was  more  than 
We  needed,  selling  it 
at  the  village  store. 
But  I  bought  a  Jersey 
calf,  and,  getting  in¬ 
terested  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  the  dairy,  we 
soon  found  that  there 
were  a  good  many 
things  concerning  but¬ 
ter-making  that  we 
were  ignorant  about. 
When  my  Jersey  calf 
grow  up  and  “came 
in,”  having  also  some 
high  grades,  our  but¬ 
ter  product  became 
quite  an  item,  and 
every  year  since  it  has 
been  increasing  in 
amount.  Although,  at 
the  stores  we  got  more 
for  our  butter  than 
“average”  butter 
brought,  we  did  not 
like  to  compete  with 
that  class  of  goods, 
and  whenever  we 
heard  of  any  family 
who  wanted  first-class 
butter,  we  got  them 
to  try  ours,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  generally  was  a 
permanent  customer. 
Some  few  would  go 
back  to  tbe  average 
article  at  the  “average”  price.  As  a  rule,  we  do 
not  try  to  sell  to  the  “average”  customer,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  get  a  customer  that  suits  our  price 
for  the  butter,  making  our  butter  suit  the 
customer.  Thut,  l  take  it,  is  the  ouly  way  to 
build  up  a  market  for  prime  butter.  When 
\  I  am  trying  to  induce  any  oue  to  try 
our  butter,  I  tell  him  it  is  made  from  the 
cream  of  Jersey  cows,  well  fed,  clean¬ 
ly  kept,  and  kindly  treated,  while  the 
milk  is  set  in  a  patent  creamery  (Mosley’s 
Occident) ;  the  cream  ripened  before  churning 
and. churned  iu  a  barrel  with  no  dash  iu  it; 
the  churning  stopped  when  the  butter  globules 
are  the  size  of  a  piu's  head  (not  as  large  as 
grain  ,  of  wheat) ;  the  buttermilk  thoroughly 
washed  out  with  weak  brine ;  the  butter  salted 
with  strained  brine  (to  get  out  the  specks  that 
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all  the  best  brands  of  salt  I  have  used  contain 
or  produce),  and  worked  just  enough  to  get  it 
compact  and  free  from  superfluous  moisture, 
why,  then  he  is  generally  willing  to  take  our 
butter  in  rolls  at  about  double  the  price  for 
which  he  can  buy  average  print  butter.  An¬ 
other  thing  I  have  been  telling  our  customers 
lately,  aud  one  of  some  importance,  viz, :  that 
the  butter  is  not  touched  with  the  baud  at  all. 
Now  that  is  something  that  ought  to  please 
anyone  who  likes  good  butter.  I  have  long 
held  the  theory  which  Jones  (*‘who  pays  the 
freight”)  ventilated  some  time  ago  that  it  is 
impossible  to  touch  any  article  of  food  with 
the  bare  hand  without  leaving  some  part  of  it 
on  the  article  handled— a  small  part  it’s  true, 
but  yet  it  is  a  part  of  the  human  anatomy.  1 
suppose  if  a  close  calculation  were  made,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  man  in  the  course  of  a 
long  lifetime— if  he  was  a  big  bread  eater — 
would  be  found  to  have  eaten  a  whole  cook. 
Let  us  stop  at  the  cooks,  and  not  eat  dairy¬ 
maids  too.  If  you  make  butter  above  the 
average,  you  must  sell  it  to  people  above  the 
average.  A.  L.  crosby. 

Gatonsville,  Md. 

R.  N.-Y.— And  yet  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  dairymaids  so  neat  and  sweet  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  be  glad  to  try  and  eat  them  too 
— if  he  could.  _ 

FASHIONS  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

I  have  been  interested  in  readiug  several 
articles  in  the  Rural  upon  butter  making. 
After  all,  is  it  not  quite  as  easy  to  become 
just  a  little  bigoted  upon  agricultural  subjects 
as  upou  religion  {  One  advocates  this  or  that 
mode,  and  in  a  lew  years  some  other  mode, 
or  some  new  churn  or  butter  worker.  Then, 
not  satisfied,  he  returns  to  the  old  method. 
Who  knows  best  how  to  make  and  salt  butter 
— the  men  who  write  for  papers  or  the  women 
who  have  made  butter  for  25  or  30  years?  A 
few  years  siuce  no  one  who  washed  the  butter 
could  make  a  good  article,  yet  I  knew  a  wo¬ 
man  who  always  washed  her  butter,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  was  written  against  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  she  made  good  butter,  and  now 
every  one  washes  butter. 

How  hard  it  is  to  establish  a  rule  for  every 
oue.  Some  succeed  with  one  method,  some 
with  another.  Success  is  the  main  tiling. 
Success  to  the  Rural!  g.  a.  s. 

Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  ANNATTO  BUSH. 

Few,  apparently,  who  have  used  this  popu¬ 
lar  coloring  matter  in  the  dairy,  know  where 
it  comes  from.  Reports  from  the  United 
States  Consuls  at  Parti,  Brazil.  Pauama  and 
Porto  Rico  give  some  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Theauuatto  bush,(Bixa  orellana,)  varies 
in  bight  and  shape.  In-  Brazil  it  sometimes 
grows  to  the  bight  of  25  feet ;  in  Porto  Rico 
10  feet  is  the  limit.  The  flowers  somewhat 
resemble  apple  blossoms.  The  seeds  grow  in 
pods.  These  pods  grow  in  clusters,  and  each 
pod  contains  20  to  24  seeds.  The  seeds  are  in¬ 
closed  in  a  red,  waxy  pulp  which  furuishes 
theeoloriug  matter.  The  bush  is  cultivated 
considerably  by  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  The  Indians  use  the  pigment 
as  a  coloring  matter  for  their  food.  All  kinds 
of  food  are  highly  colored.  The  pigment 
mixed  with  turtle  oil  is  used  to  smear  the 
bodies  of  the  Indians.  This  is  thought  to 
higbten  the  beauty  of  the  decorated  individ¬ 
ual  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the  mosquito. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  drank  hot  is  thought 
by  the  Indians  to  be  a  remedy  for  jaundice. 
Small  quantities  are  exported  to  Spaiu  and  to 
the  United  Slates.  Iu  the  two  years  ending 
March  1837,  27,435  pounds  were  sent  to  this 
country.  The  annat.to  used  here  is  said  to  be 
frequently  adulterated  witli  red  ocher,  pow¬ 
dered  bricks,  chalk,  etc. 
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THE  EGG  PRESERVATIVE  PRIZES. 

PETER  B.  MEAD. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rural,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  last  year  offered  a  prize  of  $20  for  the 
best  ‘‘Egg  Preservative,”  which  should  be 
simple,  inexpensive  and  adupted  to  general 
use.  The  test  was  to  be  a  six  months’  trial. 
The  terms  were  published  in  the  Rural,  other 
papers  kindly  repeated  them,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  issued  a  circular.  In  this  way  the  matter 
became  widely  known,  aud  gave  the  commit¬ 
tee  some  new  conceptions  of  t  he  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

When  the  committee  took  this  matter  in 
hand  they  thought  it  would  be  an  interesting 
and  instructive  pastime,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  public;  but 
they  had  no  conception  that  they  were  about 
to  be  presented  with  an  elephant  the  dimen¬ 
tions  of  which  would  dwarf  the  famous  Jumbo 


into  a  mere  pygmy.  But  so  it  proved;  and 
the  committee  have  been  driven  nearly  to  the 
verge  of  insanity  by  their  endeavors  to  get  rid 
of  the  monster. 

It  happened  thus.  Soon  after  it  became 
known  that  the  prize  had  been  offered,  receipts 
began  to  come  in  like  summer  showers,  aud 
preparations  were  made  for  the  test  ;  but  just  at 
this  time  the  showers  increased  to  a  regular 
downpour,  and  the  committee  had  to  go  in 
“out  of  the  wet,”  and  had  to  stay  in.  They 
had  no  chance  to  do  anything,  for  the  down¬ 
pour  increased.  and  by  fall  had  l  ecome  an  old- 
fashioned  equinoctial,  which  finally  turned  to 
a  drizzle,  and  this  lasted  till  past  midwinter, 
aud  only  ceased  a  few  weeks  ago  in  little  drops. 
It  seems  as  if  everybody  had  a  recipe  for 
preserving  eggs. 

The  committee,  too,  have  had  a  good  lesson 
in  geography.  Recipes  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  California  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  Territories  con tributing  their  share.  The 
Rural,  it  would  seem,  goes  everywhere.  It 
is  curious  to  uoto  the  different,  classes  from 
whom  recipes  came.  They  were  oast  by  far¬ 
mers  aud  farmers’  wives,  boys  and  girls,  mili¬ 
tary  men,  men  who  “  go'  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,”  travelers,  school  teachers,  men  of 
science,  and  others  whose  calling  did  not  seem 
to  be  sure.  It  is  doubtful  if  twenty  dollars 
ever  had  such  a  hot  pursuit  before.  The 
largest  number  of  recipes  came  from  fanners’ 
wives  and  children,  a  suggestive  evideuce 
of  the  one  who  takes  care  of  the  poultry. 

Now  conies  the  perplexing  part  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Of  this  multitude  of  recipes,  fully 
niuety-five  per  cent,  are  substantially  one  aud 
the  same  tbiug,  showing  how  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  one  particular  recipe  has  become,  meet¬ 
ing  with  only  trifling  changes  in  pnssing 
through  a  multitude  of  hands.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  fact  alone  is  worth  all  the  labor 
it  has  cost.  Now  suppose  that  this  particular 
recipe  (it  seems  very  little)  should  prove  to 
be  the  best,  how  are  the  committee  to  divide 
the  prize  among  so  many  people  without  the 
help  of  a  miracle  ?  As  the  days  of  miracles 
are  passed,  they  will  probably  have  to  wait 
till  the  government  coins  that  contemplated 
half  cent  piece.  Who  else  can  help  them  I 

As  the  Rural  suggested  this  matter,  it  is 
proper  that  its  readers  should  know  what  a 
strait  the  committee  are  in.  The  rest  of  the 
committee  may  faint  aud  fall  by  the  way,  but 
the  chairman  is  bound  to  see  this  thing 
through  if  the  eggs  hold  out.  If  be  is  not 
heard  from  again,  he  may  probably  be  found 
at  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum. 
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THE  JUDGING  OF  FRUITS.  AND  THE 
AWARDING  OF  PREMIUMS. 
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Difficulties  of  the  judges;  vagaries  of  ex¬ 
hibitors;  practice  of  the  Michigan  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society;  its  advantages ;  specimen 
tables;  errors  in  nomenclature. 


The  position  of  “  Tasting  Committee  ”  at 
fruit  shows,  is  by  no  means  the  sinecure  which 
it  is  very  commonly  assumed  to  be.  To 
whomsoever  the  premium  may  be  awarded, 
the  other  competitors  are  very  sure  to  question 
the  soundness  of  the  decision,  and,  perchance, 
to  suspect  that  the  judges  have  been  “  bull¬ 
dozed  ”  or  “  approached.” 

The  judges,  having  been  “marked”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  “  common  herd,”  and 
introduced  to  their  “field  of  labor,”  are  quite 
likely  to  (lml  that  A,  being  auxious  to  createa 
sensation,  has  insisted  on  massing  his  various 
exhibits  in  oue  grand  display;  while  B,  who, 
perchance,  may  be  located  at  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  hall,  or  possibly,  even  in  another 
building,  is  similarly  ambitious,  and  has  also 
concentrated  his  entire  display. 

These  exhibitors,  who  may  possibly  care  as 
much  for  the  award  of  the  masses — whose  eyes 
are  their  judges — as  for  that  of  the  judges 
projier,  will,  very  probably,  have  piled  plate 
upon  plate  of  fruits,  whose  chief  merit  con¬ 
sists  of  size  and  color;  while  the  competiug 
exhibits  are  so  sandwiched  in  among  others, 
that  correct  judgment  becomes  impossible, 
save  by  the  process  of  placing  them  side  by 
side,  in  some  manner. 

These  and  divers  other  considerations  tend 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  process  of  lighten¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  investigation  of  the 
judges  of  fruits,  should  commence  with  the 
framing  of  the  lists  of  premiums,  aud  of  the 
rules  by  which  their  decisions  are  to  bo 
guided. 

As  the  most  convenient  way  of  expressing 
my  views  on  the  subject,  1  may  be  permitted 
to  state  the  practice  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society,  which  for  many  years 
past  has  been  found  eminently  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  the  judges  are  concerned: 


The  fruits  grown  in  the  State,  whether  val¬ 
uable  or  otherwise,  are  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged  jn  the  society’s  catalogue,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  the  varietiesare  given  l>y 
means  of  a  scale,  varying  from  one  to  10;  the 
values  for  cooking,  market  and  dessert  being 
placed  in  separate  col  umns.  Tbo  sum  of  the 
values  of  the  varieties  found  in  a  given  collec¬ 
tion,  taken  from  tbo  column  devoted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  entered,  will 
properly  express  the  aggregate  value  of  such 
collection  for  such  purpose,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  aggregates  of  competiug  collections 
will  determine  the  award,  subject,  however, 
to  modification  for  superiority  of  size,  freedom 
from  blemishes,  careful  handling  and  taste  in 
the  arrangement  and  ornamentation.  This 
society  instructs  its  judges  of  fruits  to  exclude 
from  competition  all  un labeled  and  incorrect¬ 
ly  labeled  specimens,  and  to  consider,  1st,  the 
values  of  the  varieties  for  the  required  pur¬ 
pose;  2nd,  the  color,  size  and  evenness  of  the 
specimens;  3rd,  their  freedom  from  blemishes, 
the  apparent  care  iu  bundling  aud  the  taste 
displayed  in  their  arrangement  for  exhibition. 
Duplicates  are  excluded  from  the  competition, 
aud  large,  show  y,  but  indifferent  varieties  are 
held  to  discredit  a  collection. 

Instead  of  the  usual,  “Beat,  collection,”  the 
society  stipulates,  in  each  offer  of  a  premium: 
For  dessert  aud  family  purposes,  for  the  most 
useful  and  best  grown  collection,  giving  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  varieties,  superior  quality,  delicacy 
of  texture  and  beauty  (in  the  order  named),  to 
take  precedence  of  profitableness  and  size.  For 
market  varieties  the  requirements  are:  For 
the  most  valuable  and  best  grown  collection, 
selected  strictly  for  market  purposes;  produc¬ 
tiveness,  suitable,  even  size,  handling  quali¬ 
ties,  color  and  succession  being  the  leading 
considerations. 

As  will  be  seen,  these  offers  bring  together 
the  conditions  required,  just  where  both  the 
exhibitor  and  the  judges  can  scarcely  fail  to 
become  familiar  with  them;  while  the  idea  is 
definitely  conveyed  that  the  value  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  given  variety  depends  not  upon 
its  general  merits,  but  strictly  upon  its  merits 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  placed  in  com¬ 
petition. 

This  process  brings  out  the  opinion  of  the 
exhibitor  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  he  may  enter,  for  the  required 
purpose;  while  the  awar.ls,  if  fully’  reported, 
with  the  reasons  therefor,  also  afford  a  clew 
to  the  estimate  of  their  comparative  values 
for  such  purpose,  by  the  judges. 

The  bearings  of  this  system  of  entries  and 
awards  upon  the  status  of  varieties,  as  well  as 
upon  the  special  values  of  varieties  for  defin¬ 
itive  purposes,  will  be  rendered  more  obvi¬ 
ous  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  fruit 
catalogue  spoken  of : 


Use  and  Value. 
Seale  1  to  10. 


APPLES. 

Dessert. 

Cooking 

Market. 

Alexander . 

.  2 

10 

s 

Baldwin . 

.  6 

9 

10 

Cabashea,  20  Oz.  Pippin  .. 

4 

1 

Dyer.  Poimne  Itoyaf. _ 

Green  Newtown  Pippin.. 

.  10 

8 

4 

.  10 

8 

3 

shiuwnssee . 

.  10 

6 

8 

1 

1 

5 

Ben  Davis . 

.  3 

5 

9 

PEARS. 

Bartlett . 

.  8 

10 

10 

Bose . . 

.  a 

8 

9 

Onondaga . 

.  7 

8 

a 

Socket . 

.  10 

— 

7 

The  question  of  profit  is  not  considered  in 
the  scaling  of  the  first  two  columns;  while,  in 
the  third  it  is  made  a  leading  consideration. 
Competing  collections  are  required  to  be 
placed  together;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  a 
committee  on  uomencluture,  t-o  precede  the 
awarding  judges  and  correct  erroneous  names. 
Such  error  in  naming  Ls  held  to  exclude  the 
misnamed  fruit  from  competition .  The  effect 
of  these  requirements  has  been  to  wholly  avoid 
incorrect  and  careless  nomenclature;  aud  by 
so  doing,  to  greatly  lighten  the  labors  of  judges, 
as  well  as  to  insure  more  correct  educational 
results. 

THE  BLUEBERRY  CROP  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Extent  of  the  trade;  picking  and  shipping; 
kinds  of  pickers;  keeping  qualities;  pay  of 
pickers;  demand  ahead  of  supply;  cha  nces 
of  overstocking  the  market;  preserving; 
a  wild  not  cultivated  crop;  bl  ueberry  area. 

I  ship  from  iny  own  farm  an  average  of 
1,000  bushels  of  blueberries  yearly.  I  handle 
for  neighbors  within,  say,  a  circle  of  a  mile, 
about  2,000  bushels,  and  there  are  shipped  in 
other  wayB  from  this  vicinity,  say,  2,500  bush¬ 
els.  The  bulk  of  them  are  shipped  to  Boston 
from  the  railroad  station  ut  Milford,  N.  H., 
eight  miles  distant.  There  are  shipped,  via 
the  same  station  from  other  sections  here¬ 
abouts,  say  8,000  or  10,000  bushels,  aud  from 
other  small  stations  on  the  same  railroad  per¬ 
haps  8,000  more,  or  a  total  of  20,000  or  25,000 
bushels  a  season  over  the  Waltou  Branch  of 
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the  Boston  aud  Lowell  Railroad.  The  ship¬ 
ments  from  this  section  are  far  ahead  of  those 
from  any’  other  in  New  Englaud. 

The  berries  were  formerly  shipped  in  hulk  in 
cheese  boxes,  butter  firkins,  or  anything  that 
came  handy,  and,  later,  quart,  round,  covered 
boxes,  in  board  crates  each  holding  from  50  to 
75  quarts.  At  present  they  are  sent  in  the 
same  boxes  iu  uniform,  open-slat  crates  of  32 
quarts.  We  employ  all  kinds  of  pickers,  but 
on  an  average  they  are  a  much  better  class 
than  would  lie  supposed.  The  season— July 
and  August. — is  vacation  time.  Here  is  a  list 
of  my  pickers  for  one  year:  three  Dartmouth 
College  boys,  one  Institute  of  Technology  boy, 
three  Academy  boys,  oue  washerwoman,  three 
French  Canadians,  one  magician  and  ventril¬ 
oquist,  five  district  school  ma’rms,  two  factory 
girls,  aud  10  or  a  dozen  men,  women  and 
children  from  the  neighboring  farms  and 
villages.  A  Sioux  Indian  and  a  Japanese  from 
Dartmouth  intended  to  come,  but  didn’t  get 
around. 

Blueberries  can  be  kept  much  longer  than 
any  other  small  fruit.  The  boxes  should  be 
rounded  up  and  the  cover  pressed  down  to 
prevent  shaking  and  settling.  The  berries 
have  to  be  carted  a  long  distance  over  rough, 
country  roads  before  they  reach  the  station, 
arriving  at  Boston  the  following  morning; 
and  if  the  market  happens  to  be  glutted,  they 
are  sometimes  held  back  a  week,  but  if  kept 
much  longer  they  are  apt  to  wilt  and  get 
sour. 

The  usual  way  of  paying  pickers  is  to  wait 
until  the  returns  come  in,  then  deduct  ex¬ 
pense  of  teaming,  of  wear  and  tear  of  boxes 
and  crates,  and  as  much  more  as  an  elastic 
conscience  will  allow,  and  give  the  pickers 
two-thirds  of  what  is  left.  The  berries  are 
scattered  through  pastures,  aud  swamp  bush 
aud  underbrush,  except  in  rare  cases  where 
owners  have  hud  enterprise  enough  to  clear 
up.  It  is  very  like  picking  wild  blackberries. 
In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  pickers 
are  well  paid,  and  strawberry  pickers  invari¬ 
ably  desert  their  employers  when  the  blue¬ 
berry  season  opens. 

The  supply  aud  demand  are  both  rapidly 
increasing,  but  the  demand  is  still  ahead  of 
the  supply.  Iu  comparison  with  other  small 
fruits,  the  blueberry  more  than  holds  its  own, 
aud  averages  much  higher  prices  than  other 
fruit. 

The  fruit  is  perishable,  and.  of  course,  there 
Ls  some  danger  of  glutting  the  market.  A  few 
days  of  rain  iu  the  bight  of  the  season  will 
so  ripen  the  fruit  that  when  the  storm  is  over 
a  rush  may  glut  the  market  with  over-ripe 
berries.  An  instance  of  this  kind  happened 
two  years  ago,  when  quantities  of  berries 
were  sold  to  fanners  for  5e.  or  lie.  per  quart; 
but  such  a  glut  is  usually  followed  by  a 
scarcity,  aud  the  pickers  who  stick  right 
through  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  glut. 

The  blueberry  is  much  more  remunerative 
than  the  strawberry  crop;  but  while  straw¬ 
berry  cultivation  extends  all  over  the  country 
the  blueberry  area  is  comparatively  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

The  berries  are  sometimes  dried  for  home 
use,  stewed  or  used  iu  cake  iu  place  of  eur- 
rauts  (the  so-called  currants  of  commerce). 
They  resemble  fresh  fruit  about  as  much  as 
dried  apples  resemble  fresh.  Canned  blue¬ 
berries,  however,  are  excellent  put  up  in  fruit 
jars  at  home,  or  canned  in  factories  iu  Maine. 

Near  a  market  distant  from  wild  berry  pas¬ 
tures,  the  blueberry  crop  will  pay  better  than 
anything  I  know  of.  The  plants  are  easily 
grown  when  transplanted  into  sod  ground,  and 
spread  rapidly,  and  once  rooted  they  are  there 
for  all  time  unless  plowed  under,  aud  then  a 
most  unaccountable  oddity  of  the  blueberry 
comes  in — 1  have  never,  with  the  exception 
of  one  plant  which  [  am  experimenting  with, 
known  u  blueberry  plant  that  would  grow  in 
cultivated  ground.  Set  them  out  in  rich,  fiue 
soil,  in  which  other  small  fruits  would  flourish 
and  they  will  dwindle  away  aud  die.  I  have 
known  acres  of  low  blueberry  viues  to  be 
plowed  up  aud  not  a  plant  survived  the 
first  year;  but  if  you  set  them  out  upon  hum¬ 
mocks  in  swamps  or  upon  dry,  barren,  ledgy 
pasture  that  would  starve  sheep,  they  will 
soon  cover  the  ground,  aud  if  they  are  fed 
down,  mowed  or  burnt  over,  the  following 
year  they  will  give  a  triple  crop.  They  grow 
wild  in  New  Hampshire,  Maiue,  Nova  Scotia, 
Labrador,  Wisconsin,  ludiana,  Maryland,  and 
I  presume  in  other  State’s.  They  can  1)6  suc¬ 
cessfully  transplanted  iuat  least  the  following 
States:  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Michigan.  Iowa,  Con¬ 
necticut,  aud  Pennsylvania,  uud  this  Spring  I 
mailed  a  few  to  a  friend  in  Kansas,  but  have 
not  heard  from  them  yet.  s.  a.  HERRICK. 

Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  H. 

A  FEW  FACTS  REGARDING  EVAPOR¬ 
ATED  FRUIT. 

FROM  J.  C.  BURRUS. 

The  market  for  apples  is  high  aud  stock  is 
very  scarce,  but  prices  are  likely  to  be  lower 
later  iu  the  seasou.  The  prospects  for  the 


growing  crop  are  not  good.  For  drying  fruit 
many  varieties  will  be  failures.  We  use  the 
original  Aldan  process.  We  have  other  hot-air 
driers,  hut  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  their 
construction  is  not  much  of  an  improvement. 
Raspberries  aud  apples  are  the  fruits  that  we 
evaporate.  Wo  sell  our  apples  in  St.  Louis, 
principally  to  wholesale  dealers,  packed  in  50- 
pound  boxes.  If  help  is  plenty  on  a  farm  no 
other  business  will  pay  better  than  evaporat- 
iug,  as  the  surplus  of  berries,  cherries  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  pumpkins, 
sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  many  other 
vegetables,  can  be  thus  prepared  for  home  use 
or  for  local  markets.  A  little  experience  will 
enable  any  one  to  make  choice  products, if  care 
is  exercised  in  preparing,  always  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  quality  of  green  or  partly  de¬ 
cayed  fruit  cannot  be  improved  by  drying. 
Apples  yield  about  10  per  cent,  of  dried  fruit 
-that  is,  a  50-pound  bushel  of  fresh  fruit  will 
make  five  pounds  of  dried,  and  it  costs  about 
two  cents  per  pound  to  prepare  and  dry  them. 
We  use  sulphur  exclusively  for  bleaching,  aud 
consider  it  the  only  thing  that  should  be  used. 

Macoupin  Co.,  Ill. 

FROM  H.  H.  TIEBBARD. 

To  make  it  a  success  the  business  of  evapor¬ 
ating  apples  depends,  more  than  any  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  on  the  ability  of 
the  workmeu,  the  means  employed  and  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work.  One  must  arrange 
to  save  expense  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  It 
is  a  business  that  caunot,  be  made  successful  if 
carried  on  with  form  or  auy  other  work. 
Apples  should  be  used  up  as  fast  as  they  are 
bought,  or  a  great  loss  will  follow.  It  costs 
more  to  work  up  poor  apples,  and  they  make 
less  dried  fruit.  Choice  specimens  of  good, 
winter  apples  make  from  to  7 '.4  pounds  to 
the  bushel  if  used  fresh:  if  hold,  they  shrink 
very  fast.  Common  wind- falls  of  fair  size 
make  five  to  6'^' pounds,  and  these  are  the 
kinds  generally  used  by  the  evaporators  who 
buy  them  at  from  T2l  j  to  15  cents  per  bushel. 
Euough  more  of  dried  fruit  cannot  be  made 
from  picked  apples  to  pay  for  their  extra 
value  for  barreling,  unless  they  are  very  cheap. 

Prices  of  dried  fruit  range  from  G}$  cents  to 
16  cents  per  pound,  but  generally  they  are 
seven  cents  to  eight  cents.  The  market  is 
very  high  just  now,  the  price  reaching  to  1*5 
cents  per  pound;  but  prices  will  be  lower  as 
soon  as  the  growiug  crops  are  offered  for  sale. 

Evaporated  berries  pay  one  who  can  grow 
bis  own  fruit.  They  pay  as  well  as  if  sold 
green,  taking  the  season  through.  Evaporat¬ 
ed  apples  or  berries  (the  barrel  crop)  dried  are 
as  readily  sold  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
or  Philadelphia  as  auy  class  of  grains.  There 
are  good  responsible  commission  men  that  sell 
at  five  per  ceut.  commission  on  sales.  Apples 
should  lie  packed  in  50- pound  boxes  nicely  put 
up  nml  faced  ou  one  side.  Small  sizes  of 
evaporators  are  not  profitable  ou  apples. 

Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


FROM  I).  WING  &  BRO. 

The  market  for  evaporated  fruit  is  very 
high  at  present,  especially  that  for  apples, 
they  having  advaueed  100  per  ceut.  during 
tin*  season.  No  such  prices  can  lie  hoped  for 
if  the  prospects  for  the  present  fruit  crops  are 
realized;  hut  prices  will  no  doubt  be  fair. 
We  use  the  “  Aldeu  process.”  Apples, 
peaches  and  black  raspberries  are  the  ouly 
fruits  that  pay  for  evaporating  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  California  prunes  and 
apricots  can  bt*  added,  aud  a  moderate  quan¬ 
tity  of  jiears.  As  we  are  dealers  aud  export¬ 
ers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  we  bave  regular 
jobbing  channels  for  the  sale  of  our  goods.  As 
a  rule,  Eastern  commission  men  art*  the  banes 
of  the  trudu.  Where  fruit  can  bo  safely  aud 
cheaply  marketed  fresh,  it  will  not  pay  to 
evaporate.  Apples  must  not  cost  over  20 
cents  per  bushel,  pouches  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents,  according  to  quality,  and  raspber¬ 
ries  five  cents  per  quart,  to  make  the  business 
profitable  one  year  with  auothei . 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TRF.ES  IN  FLORIDA. 

My  20  peach  trees  were  set  one  year  ago 
this  spring.  They  were  little  whip  sticks 
without  a  branch  when  I  put  them  out,  now 
their  stocks  arc  as  thick  as  my  wrist.  They 
are  ten  feet  high  and  their  tops  are  six  feet  in 
diameter.  Best  of  all,  they  have  given  us  a 
half  bushel  of  delicious  peaches  and  they  give 
promise  of  bearing  bushels  next  year.  1  have 
600  young  ones  raised  from  seeds  that  1  am 
now  budding  with  choice  varieties.  The 
peach  tree  lives  here  and  flourishes  for  20 
years.  It  lias  few  enemies  and  bears  pro¬ 
fusely.  b.  F.  M. 

Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

—  «♦*  —  — 

Two-Y ear- Old  Apples.— Joseph  Thorn¬ 
ton,  of  Spring  boro,  Fa.,  has  sent  us  three  ap¬ 
ples  grown  iu  1885.  A  lot  were  stored  in  a 
box  iu  a  cellar,  aud  half  a  bushel  of  them 
were,  he  says,  better  than  the  specimens  sent 
us;  but  his  neighbors  got  them,  as  all  wanted 


two-year-old  apples  Those  we  received  were 
still  quite  sound  though  of  poor  quality.  We 
bave  seen  large  quantities  of  two  aud  three- 
year-old  apples  kept  quite  sound  in  a  large 
cold-storage  warehouse  for  fruit  at  Bristol, 
Pa  ,  on  the  Delaware.  Whenever  any  curi¬ 
osity  of  this  kind  is  sent  to  us,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  us  all  information  about  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  It  would,  for  instance,  be 
desirable  to  learn  whether  there  was  any 
special  reason  for  the  preservation  of  these 
apples  so  long  iu  such  a  condition. 

The  Mef.ting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  which  will  beheld  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  September  14,  will  be  in  many  respects  a 
notable  event.  An  excellent  programme  has 
lieen  prepared,  including  essays  from  Dr.  J.  A. 
Lintner,  Prof.  Forbes,  Dr.  Walcott,  John  J. 
Thomas,  J.  M.  Smith  and  many  others.  The 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  offers 
$5**5  in  cash  for  special  prizes.  Chas.  W.  Gar¬ 
field,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  is  Secretary. 


At  the  annual  Strawberry  Meeting  of  the 
Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  at  Horticul¬ 
tural  Hall,  Ohio  State  University,  June  7th, 
Prof.  Lazenby  said  that  the  strawberry  be¬ 
longed  to  a  right  royal  family  of  plants,  in 
which  were  found  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
quince,  cherry,  plum,  raspberry,  blackberry 
and  others.  Structurally,  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  fruit  of  the  strawberry  is  not 
tbe  botanical  fruit;  or  rather  it  is  more  .than 
the  botanical  fruit.  What  we  call  seeds  are 
the  fruits  of  the  strawberry,  and  tbe  soft, 
fleshy  part  is  the  enlarged  end  of  the  stem. 

According  to  Mr.  Crawford,  in  grow¬ 
iug  strawberries  from  seeds,  the  seeds  are 
saved  by  removing  the  pulp  from  the  berry, 
mixing  the  seed  with  sand,  and  drying  it! 
Prepared  in  this  way,  it  will  keep  for  several 
years.  It  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  saved,  and 
with  proper  care  the  young  plauts  will  appear 
iu  about  three  weeks :  or  the  sowing  may  be 
done  iu  a  greenhouse  iu  early  spring,  and  at 
tbe  proper  time  the  plants  will  be  ready  to 
set  out  as  potted  plauts.  A  third  method  is 
to  sow,  as  celery  is  sown,  in  early  spriog. 
Tbe  next  season  the  plauts  will  fruit  to  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Prof.  Weber  showed  from  analysis  of  straw¬ 
berries,  just  made  by  him,  that  the  fruit  is  im¬ 
proving  in  quality.  Fresenius  found  it  to  con¬ 
tain  six  per  cent,  of  seed;  in  his  analysis  of 
two  varieties,  only  1.5  per  ceut.  of  seed  was 
found  by  Prof.  Weber.  The  former  found  1.6 
per  cent,  of  free  acid,  and  8.2  per  ceut.  of 
sugar:  the  latter  found  in  one  variety  4  7U  of 
sugar  aud  1  2  of  free  aeid,  and  in  another  vari¬ 
ety  5  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  7  per  cent,  of  free 
acid. 

The  amount  of  protein  iu  the  strawberry  is 
very  small— only  0.8  per  ceut.  In  order  to 
maintain  life  on  a  diet  of  strawberries  alone, 
a  minimum  of  88  pounds  would  have  to  be 
eaten  daily  by  a  man. 


LIVER  OF  SULPHUR  FOR  INSECT  PESTS. 

About  March  20  last  when  cutting  the  let¬ 
tuce  out  of  u  1 4-sash  cold-frame,  I  replanted 
cauliflower,  six  plauts  under  a  sash — 84  iu 
all.  They  grew  very  uieely  until  May  25  when 
I  observed  that  on  hot,  sunshiny  days  the  leaves 
would  sudden  I  y  drop  to  the  ground  as  cabbag- 
esdo  when  affected  with  elub-ruot.  I  pulled  up 
oue  of  the  plauts  and  discovered  a  cluster  of 
white  maggots  about  half  an  inch  long  at  work 
girdling  the  stalks  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  I  remembered  having  read  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Rural  something 
about  liver  of  sulphur  being  used  to  advantage 
ou  plants  affected  by  vermin.  I  procured  one 
ounce  of  it,  dissolved  it  in  three  quarts  of 
warm  water,  and  gave  each  plant  one  large 
spoonful,  pouring  it  against  the  stalk  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  so  that  the  liquid  might 
follow  the  stalk  downwards,  aud  at  the  end  of 
24  hours  I  pulled  up  oue  of  the  most  badly  af¬ 
fected  plants  aud  found  the  maggots  still  there, 
but  all  dead.  The  liquid  had  killed  them  so 
quickly  that  they  could  not  get  away.  Iu 
three  or  four  days  after  the  application  the 
plants  began  to  revive,  and  for  several  days 
past  I  have  been  cutting  tiuo  cauliflower  heads. 
As  I  cut  the  flower-heads  off  I  pull  up  the 
roots  and  find  the  maggots  still  there  in  form, 
but  dead  and  decayed.  This  liquid  saved  my 
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BILO  BUILDING. 

The  silo  experience  of  the  past  three  years 
has  beeu  marked  by  somewhat  radical  changes, 


not  only  in  cutting  and  storing  the  crop,  but 
in  the  structure  of  tbe  silo  itself.  The  demand 
has  been  for  a  cheap  silo,  “a  poor  man’s”  silo, 
and  as  a  result  the  wooden  silo  ha-*  come  into 
use  as  a  make-shift,  possibly,  between  no  silo 
and  one  of  durable  character.  The  stone  or 
concrete  silo  is  a  structure  adapted  to  places 
where  sand  and  stone  are  dirt-cheap ;  while 
the  wooden  silo  is  suitable  for  everywhere 
The  only  question  about  silos  of  this  hind  is 
how  long  will  they  last;  and  those  who  have 
them  say,  “We  have  not  yet  found  out.” 
That  a  wooden  silo  must  be  a  popular  form 
arises  not  only  from  its  cheapness  in  building, 
but  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  built 
and  its  adaptation  to  all  sections  of  country 
where  stones  are  at  a  premium. 

While  the  wooden  silo  rnay  be  quickly 
built,  it  must  at  tbe  same  time  be  strong,  and 
to  that  end  the  up-aud-dowu  studding  should 
be  not  less  thau  2xl0-inch  stuff.  Wheu  the 
silo  is  being  filled  the  lateral  pressure  is  great, 
aud  the  studding  should  be  put  not  over  Hi 
inches  apart,  especially  if  the  silo  has  a  depth 
of  1*1  feet,  which  is  now  the  general  rule.  The 
frame  of  this  structure  may  be  wholly  of  2x8 
or  10-inch  stuff,  or  it  may  have  six  or  eight- 
inch-square  sills,  and  frame  bents  of  square 
six  or  eight-inch  timber, filling  in  between 
them  with  studding  firmly  fastening  them  to 
the  sills  and  plates. 

It  is  always  best  to  bave  the  bottom  of  the 
silage  pit — the  floor — on  solid  earth,  and  so  a 
good  way  is  to  build  a  low.  stone  wall,  firmly 
bedding  the  sill  into  the  inside  face,  as  at 
Fig.  237. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  silo  must 
be  made  air  and  water-tight,  and  so  this  wall 
may  be  filled  iu  so  that  the  bottom  or  the 
floor  of  the  silo,  shall  come  above  the  surface, 
or  it  may  have  a  grout  surface.  As  a  usual 
thing  the  soil  itself  makes  a  good-enough 
floor.  All  it  needs  is  to  be  pounded  down 
firmly,  come  up  a  few  inches  on  the  inside 
lining  of  the  silo,  so  that  the  air  caunot 
work  under.  This  is  readily  seen  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Fig.  238,  which  alto  shows  the 


D,  ?xll)  inch  studding,  lotvnailed  to  sill  G.  E,  stone 
wall.  G.  sill  bedded  into  wall.  A  and  B.  lining  ot  the 
silo  of  inch  boards.  K,  tarred  paper  between  them. 
C.  bottom  ot  silo,  coming  up  on  sides  against  Uuiug- 
board,  A. 

method  of  lining  the  silo  with  tarred  paper 
and  two  thicknesses  of  iueh  boards  nailed  to  a 
2xl(Much  studding.  This  makes  a  solid  air 
aud  frost  proof  wall,  and  is  easily  constructed, 
and  will  last  for  at  least  several  years.  The 
first  lining  of  boards  is  of  rough  lumber,  and 
it  is  then  papered  with  tarred  board,  well 
lapped.  The  second  lining  of  boards  should 
be  surfaced  on  the  front  face,  and  put  on  with 
a  half  lap,  as  seen,  and  this  makes  an  air¬ 
proof  wall. 

As  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  foundation 
of  a  silo  shall  not  spread,  tbe  method 
seeu  in  Fig.  88J,  shows  another  excellent 
way,  ami  the  illustration  plainly  tells  the 
manner  of  construction. 

Tbe  matter  of  tbe  frame  settled,  the  way  of 
making  the  wall  air-tight  aud  durable  is  to  be 
considered,  aud  as  good  a  plau  for  a  cheap 
silo,  aud  ooe  which  promises  greater  durabili¬ 


ty  than  boards  or  paper,  is  to  dispense  with 
the  inside  lining  board,  A,  Fig  238,  and  also 
the  paper,  and  to  lath  and  plaster  the  silo.  The 
walls  are  first  stripped  up  with  lath  on 
the  board  B,  about  16  inches  apart  and  are 
then  lathed  in  the  regular  way,  and  plastered 


the  studding  A:  C,  stone  wall :  D.  outside  bank  of 
earth  :  K.  floor  of  silo  of  pounded  clay  or  concrete 
mortar:  F,  Inside  lining  of  silo,  inch  lumber,  sur¬ 
faced  :  G.  tarred  paper,  between  double  lining  ;  H,  In¬ 
side  lining  of  rough  inch  lumber. 

with  water-lime  cement,  instead  of  white-lime 
mortar,  and  smoothed  up.  This  makes  a  cheap 
but  durable  wall,  aud  one  which  the  moisture 
of  the  silage  caunot  affect.  The  outside  of 
such  a  silo — if  built  as  a  separate  structure — 
should  be  covered,  first,  with  tarred  paper, 
aud  then  siding.  No  sawdust  should  be  used, 
as  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  except  to  draw  mois¬ 
ture  and  help  rot  tbe  building.  Silage  can¬ 
not  be  frozen  through  the  walls,  and  certainly 
not  if  a  dead  air-space  is  made  as  described. 

When  room  can  be  spared  in  the  main  barn, 
it  is  quite  as  well  to  sacrifice  the  big  bay,  and 
by  taking  out  the  floor,  let  the  silo  frame 
start  from  the  ground.  The  studding cau  then 
be  much  lighter,  but  need  to  be  as  closely 
set.  They  cau  be  backed  against  the  frame  of 
the  barn,  and  will  need  no  outside  ceiling,  or 
pafier,  as  the  barn  itself  is  its  outside  protec¬ 
tion,  aud  it  may  be  built  as  described,  or 
plastered,  and  1  would,  afrersorue  experience, 
recommend  the  latter,  unless  some  kind  of 
lumber  cau  be  found  that  will  not  decay. 

In  my  own  barn,  which  has  a  basement,  the 
big  bay  was  used;  this  gives  me  silos  18  feet 
deep,  which  cau  be  readily  filled  from  above, 
as  the  barn  is  built  on  a  hill-side.  The  doors 
of  the  silos  open  into  the  feeding  stable  from 
below.  While  feeding  from  the  top, doors  open 
on  to  tbe  main  floor,  and  the  silage  falls  down 
a  chute.  At  Fig.  240  a  cross-section  of  the 


barn  is  shown:  o  is  the  drive-wav  into  the 
barn;  b  tbe  floor:  e  find  d  are  the  silos  16  feet 
deep,  going  down  to  basement  floor,  E.  The 
doors  out  of  the  silo  are  seen  two  above 
the  floor  and  two  below.  A  floor  on  the  big 
beam,  F,  gives  a  large  storing  space  above  the 
silos. 

If  built  out-of-doors,  the  silo  needs  a  roof 
and  also  drainage  against  surface  water,  but 
protection  against  frost  is  not  needed,  as  a 
mass  of  from  50  to  400  tons  of  silage  at  80°  is 
its  own  protection,  a  face  that  was  amply 
proven  in  Wiseousin  the  past  winter.  The 
partitions  in  a  silo  must  be  well  made;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  where  the  silo  is  not 
over  14  feet  in  width,  planks  with  two  edges, 
resting  in  grooves  at  the  ends,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  bold  the  silage,  for  they  can  be 
placed  in  position  as  the  silage  is  beiug  cut  iu. 
After  the  silage  has  settled  and  becomes  mat¬ 
ted  together,  there  would  not  be  pressure 
euough  to  throw  them  over,  as  our  silo  or  pit 
is  being  fed  out.  Wheu  pit  No.  2  is  being  fed 
out,  tbe  partition  cau  be  taken  down,  a  plank 
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phosphate,  when  not  needed,  and  especially 
■when  used  year  after  year  on  the  same  land, 
may  check  nitrification  by  sterilizing  the 
germs  or  by  converting  the  available  lime  of 
the  soil  into  phosphate  of  lime.  True,  the 
results  in  1874  show  that  superphosphate  did 
good  rather  than  harm,  but  the  deficiency 
of  plants  throws  doubt  on  the  experiments 
this  year. 

In  1875,  the  second  crop  without  any  cross¬ 
dressing,  Plot  3,  continuously  unmanured, 
produced  five  tons  nine  cwt.  of  roots  per  acre; 
and  the  plot  next  to  it,  which  had  received 
nothing  but  nitrate  of  soda  in  previous  years, 
and  this  year  and  the  previous  year  no  man¬ 
ure  of  any  kind,  produces  nine  tons  five  cwt. 
of  roots  per  acre.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  supposed  that  when  nitrogen 
is  converted  into  nitrate,  all  the  nitrate  that 
is  not  t  aken  up  by  the  plants  is  washed  out  of 
the  soil  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  and 
spring.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  this  case 
there  was  available  nitrogen  left  over  from 
the  previous  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  the  facts  in 
this  case :  First — The  rains  do  not  wash  out  all 
the  unused  nitrate;  or,  secoud,  the  plants  in 
1875  got  nitrogen  from  the  decomposing  leaves 
that  had  been  plowed  under  in  previous  years. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  while  nil  the  roots 
are  removed  from  the  land,  the  leaves  are  an¬ 
nually  spread  and  plowed  in  on  their  respect¬ 
ive  plots.  During  the  first  three  years,  there 
were  plowed  in  on  the  plot  without  manure 
five  tons  four  ewt.  of  leaves  per  acre,  and  on 
the  plot  adjoining,  where  nitrate  of  soda  alone 
was  used,  18  tons  0  cwt.  per  acre.  In  1874, 
when  both  these  plots  received  no  manure,  no 
increase  was  obtained  from  the  previously 
nitrated  plot— a  result  not  surprising  in  such 
a  dry  seasou.  But  the  next  year,  still  without 
manure,  an  increase  of  nearly  four  tons  of 
roots  per  acre  was  obtained.  This  result  is 
undoubtedly  due— iu  part,  at  least — to  the  in¬ 
creased  cpiantity  of  leaves  which  had  been 
plowed  under  for  manure. 

It  would  seem  that  beets  are  good  “scaven¬ 
gers;”  or  perhaps  we  may  call  them  “gross 
feeders.”  At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  farm-yard  manure 
used  the  previous  seasons.  It  will  be  seen 
that  two  years  after  the  manure  had  been 
used,  there  was  an  increase  of  ten  tons  of  roots 
per  acre  due  to  the  farm-yard  manure  left  iu 
the  soil.  I  believe  beets  and  mangel-wurzel 
can  often  be  used  to  great  advantage  as  scav¬ 
engers.  True,  we  cannot  grow  excessively 
large  crops  without  the  direct  use  either  of 
large  quantities  of  farm  yard  manure  or  arti 
Hcial  fertilizers;  but  we  can  obtain  moderate 
and  often  quite  profitable  crops  without  the 
direct  use  of  any  manure  at  all,  depending  on 
the  manure  left  in  the  soil  from  previous  ap 
plications.  1  have  had  a  fine  crop  of  mangel- 
wurzels  on  such  soil  without  manure  of  any 
kind;  while  by  drilling  iu  with  the  seed  150 
pounds  of  equal  parts  nitrate  of  soda  and  sup¬ 
erphosphate  per  acre,  1  had  last  year  the  most 
profitable  crop  of  mangels  I  have  ever  grown. 
Of  course,  such  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
could  do  little  exceptto  give  the  plauts  a  start; 
but  when  well  started  they  were  able  to  Hud 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrate  and  other 
plant-food  m  the  soil  for  a  fair  and  profitable 
crop.  _ 


ination  are  so  apparent,  and  generally  appeal 
to  the  olfactories  so  powerfully  that  any  one 
at  all  inclined  to  be  decent  will  quickly  ter¬ 
minate  their  existence;  but  the  worm  and  bug 
invasions  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  are, 
moreover,  more  difficult  to  provide  against. 

Many  people  flatter  themselves  that  the 
water  in  their  wells  is  as  pure  as  the  pearly 
dew-drop,  while  at  the  same  time  half  a-dozen 
or  so  of  angle-worms  and  various  bugs  are 
tumbling  into  it  daily.  These  pests  cannot  be 
excluded  by  an  ordinary  wall,  because  the 
brick  or  stone  cannot  be  laid  sufficiently  close 
to  make  it  worm-proof.  The  most  effective 
method  of  keeping  them  out  is  to  lay  the 
upper  10  feet  of  the  wall  in  cement,  or  to  back 
it  with  the  same  material ,  as  shown  at  Fig. 
243.  Backing  is  the  safest  and  best  plan.  As 


at  a  time.  If  this  is  not  thought  sufficient, 
then  a  row  of  2x4-inch  scantling  can  be  set  up 
with  tarred  paper  on  each  side,  over  which 
siding  can  be  put,  leaving  an  air  space  be¬ 
tween,  and  making  a  durable  separation.  A 
door-way  can  be  cut  through,  and  instead  of 
doors,  strips  of  boards  can  be  put  crosswise  on 
both  sides  of  the  door-way,  as  the  filling  pro¬ 
gresses,  and  can  be  as  easily  removed  when 
the  feeding  takes  place. 

The  matter  of  preservation  of  the  wood¬ 
work  is  of  much  importance.  When  the  stud- 
dings  go  down  to  the  ground  it  is  best  to  fill 
in  between  them  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more 
with  concrete  made  of  four  or  five  parts  of 
sand,  to  one  of  cement.  This,  if  made  thin, 
will  act  as  a  preservative  of  the  wood  and 
exclude  moisture.  The  facing  of  the 
silo  can  be  either  painted  with  a  heavy  coat 
of  iron-clad  paint,  a  wash  of  two  parts  of 
kerosene,  and  one  of  linseed  oil,  or  a  paste 
made  of  water-lime  cement,  put  on  with  a 
white-wash  brush— as  many  coats  as  the 
owner  may  desire.  The  second  season  while 
the  silo  stands  empty,  there  will  be  a  consid¬ 
erable  shrinkage  of  the  inside  boards  w  hich 
the  cement  will  tightly  close. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  wooden  frame 
and  an  inside  lining  of  boards,  and  then  a 
course  of  hard  brick  up  the  interior,  and  over 
this  a  coat  of  cement,  will  be  the  coming  silo, 
and  with  readily  available  lumber,  it  could 
probably  be  built  for  about  $1  per  ton 
of  storage  capacity.  I  have  jin  mind  one 
silo  that  was  built  as  described  on 
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the  wall  is  being  built,  it  is  set  in  an  inch  from 
the  sides  of  the  well,  and  the  space  between 
them  is  carefully  filled  with  cement.  If  this 
is  well'done,  the  wall  will  be  absolutely  worm 
and  bug-proof. 

The  finishing  of  the  top  is  an  important 
matter.  It  should  be  laid  perfectly  even  and 
smooth,  and  covered  with  a  close-fitting  plat¬ 
form  of  two-ineb  plank.  Near  each  end  of 
this  platform  a  2x4  scantling  is  fnsteued,  upon 
which  a  second  platform  of  two-inch  plank  is 
spiked.  This  is  designed  to  shelter  the  lower 
platform  from  the  sun,  and  thereby  prevent 
it  from  shrinking,  warping  or  spliting.  It 
makes  a  perfectly  safe  platform,  and  one  that 
will  effectually  prevent  all  kinds  of  bugs, 
worms  and  vermin  from  entering  the  well  at 
the  top. 

Old  wells  may  readily  be  rendered  worm- 
proof  by  having  10  feet  of  the  wall  taken  out 
and  backed  with  cement  as  relaid.  It  will 
pay  every  person  who  uses  well  water  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  matter. 


WALL  AND  PLATFORM  FOR  WELLS, 


FRED.  GRUNDY, 


That  the  use  of  impure  water  is  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among  farmers  is 
attested  both  by  physicians  and  by  our  own 
observation.  The  principal  causes  of  the  im¬ 
purity  of  the  water  in  farm  wells  is  found  in 
the  close  proximity  of  the  numerous  duck- 
puddles,  bog-wallows  and  cess-pools,  which 
abound  in  the  yards  of  many  farmers,  and 
which  are  regarded  as  of  so  little  import  that 
they  are  rarely  filled  up  or  removed.  Another 
source  of  pollution  is  the  burrowing  beetles 
and  worms,  especially  angle-worms,  wThich 
enter  the  well  through  the  chinks  in  the  wall, 
fall  into  the  water  and  sink  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  die  and  decay.  Duck-puddles, 
hog-wallows  and  other  like  sources  of  eontam- 


WIIEAT  AND  RYE  HYBRIDS, 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PRODUCE  HYBRIDS  12 
YEARS  AGO. 

On  April  8,  1875,  Alex.  S.  Wilson,  of  Scot¬ 
land,  presented  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical 


TABLE  7.— SUGAR  BEETS,  WITH  NO  MANURES  EXCEPT  MINERALS 


SERIES  5. 

As  Scries  1,  and  cross- 
dressed  with  2,000  lbs. 
rape  cake  In  previous 
years. 


Series  3. 

As  Series  1,  and  cross 
dressed  with  400  lbs. 
ammonia  salts  In  pre 
vlous  years. 


Series  2. 

As  Series  l,  and  cross 
dressed  with  030  lbs. 
nitrate  soda  In  pre¬ 
vious  years. 


Roots. 


Roots. 


Roots, 


Tons.  Cwt 


Tons.  Cwt. 


Tons.  Cwt. 


Tons.  Cwt. 


Fourth  Season — 1874.* 

1  -Without  manure-1874  aud  1875  (farm-yard  manure  in  ’71,  ’72,  ’73), 

2.— 334  cwt  superphosphate  (with  farm-yard  manure,  71,  72,  73),  . 

3* _ Without  manure — 1848,  and  since,  .  ••••  •;;*  . - 

4  _3i4  ewt  superphosphate,  5001b.  sulphate  potass,  2001b.  chloride  sodium  (common 

salt),  200  m.  sulphate  magnesia,  . 

5. -334  cwt.  superphosphate,  ....  .... 

6,  — 314  cwt.  superphosphate,  500 lb.  sulphate  potass,  ....  .  •  •••• 

7  _3tl  cwt.  superphosphate,  50U  lb.  sulphate  potass,  and  ammonia  salts  - 1,  73, 

8.— Unmanured,  1853,  and  since;  previously  part  unmanured,  part  superphosphate, 


Fifth  Season— 1875.4 

1. — Without  manure-1874  and  1875  (farm-yard  manure  in  ’71,  ’72,  ’73), 

2. — 334  cwt.  superphosphate  (with  farm-yard  manure,  <1,  7t,  t6),  . 

3  _ Without  manure,  1846,  and  since,  ....  ••••  ••••  "*■ 

4  _ 31/  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  200  lb.  chloride  sodium  (common 

1  salt),  200  lb.  sulnhute  magnesia,  . - . 

5. -314  cwt.  superphosphate,  . .  . . 

6.  — 334  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  ....  ..  *•••  ,70‘ ■,«„ 

7  _334  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  and  ammonia  salts  1 1,  7~,  7,1, 
8'.— Unmanured,  1853,  and  since;  previously  part  unmanured,  part  superphosphate, 


Series  1. 

No  croBS-dresslug. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

10  16 

5  6 

13  3 

5  9 

5  2 

1  5 

6  10 

1  8 

5  19 

1  7 

5  11 

1  5 

6  14 

1  3 

5  0 

1  2 

17  5 

2  11 

15  11 

2  2 

5  9 

1  1 

5  9 

1  0 

5  11 

1  2 

5  4 

1  0 

5  11 

1  1 

4  15 

1  0 

Series  4. 

As  Series  1.  and  cross- 

dressed  with 2,000 lbs. 
rain-  cake  and  UJUlbs. 

ammonia  sal's  in  pre- 

vlous  years. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Toub.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

13  7 

9  17 

12  5 

7  7 

2  11 

2  10 

10  12 

4  16 

7  15 

5  4 

9  10 

4  13 

11  14 

4  11 

7  6 

4  7 

22  7 

3  12 

20  9 

3  5 

14  1 

2  13 

12  14 

1  14 

13  17 

2  8 

12  8 

2  3 

11  17 

1  17 

12  2 

2  11 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Society  the  results  of  some  experiments  that 
are  reported  as  follows  in  the  Journal  of  Bot¬ 
any,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  156:  “The  author  described 
a  large  number  of  experiments  he  had  made 
with  the  view  of  testing  whether  hybrids* 
could  bo  produced  between  wheat,  spelt,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  etc.,  by  the  usual  method  of 
placing  upon  one  plant  the  pollen  of  another. 
Wheu  the  ears  which  had  been  dealt  with 
were  ripe  they  were  collected  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Many  had  produced  seeds;  many  were 
barren.  Only  two  or  three  presented  any 
abnormal  appearance,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  seeds  were  hybrids  or  not. 
When  planted,  a  great  many  never  vegetated, 
and  of  thoBe  that  did,  the  oat  seeds  grew  up 
oats  and  the  wheat  seeds  wheat  with  the 
exception  of  twelve  plants.  Tho  stems  of 
six  of  these  were  submitted  to  the  society. 
They  were  from  wheat  ovules  and  rye  pollen. 
All  the  florets  opened  as  if  intending  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  did  not  take  place,  and 
on  some  ears  they  did  not  close  again;  but  the 
most  important  fact  was  that  the  anthers  did 
not  open  or  discharge  auy  pollen,  and  the 
pollen  was  imperfectly  developed.  It  would 
be  going  further  than  oecnsiou  warranted  to 
affirm  that  these  plants  were  hybrids  beyond 
all  doubt,  but  as  the  experimenter  had  consid¬ 
erable  reason  for  believiug  them  actual 
hybrids,  he  submitted  his  observations  for 
what  they  were  worth.  A.  a.  crozikk, 
Ass't  Botanist,  U.S.Dept.  of  Agriculture, D.C. 


GRANGE  COMMENDATION. 


We  were  glad  to  see  in  the  Rural  a  note 
about  our  Governor’s  prompt  action  in  veto¬ 
ing  bills  which  called  for  large  appropriations 
for  sectional  or  class  interests.  Our  Grange, 
at  its  last  meeting,  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

Whereas,  certain  bills  were  introduced  at 
last  session  of  our  State  Legislature,  ostensi¬ 
bly  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  tho  funds  of  the  State  Treasury 
should  lie  conscientiously  expended  for  the 
purposes  and  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  believing  that  many  appropria¬ 
tions  are  asked  for  and  receive  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  from  onr  legislative  bodies,  the 
granting  of  which  is  wrong  in  principle  as 
well  as  a  violation  of  law ;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  that  we  most  heartily  approve  the 
action  of  Governor  Beaver  in  carefully  scru¬ 
tinizing  every  such  bill  ami  exercising  his  veto 
power  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  such  appro¬ 
priation  is  unwarranted  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State. 

Resolved ,  That  while  we  as  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  representatives  of  the  agricultural 
class,  expect  and  shall  insist  upon  what  is  ours 
by  right  as  well  as  by  law,  and  are  disposed 
to  yield  this  much  and  nothing  more  to  other 
classes,  we  certainly  deprecate  any  ill-advised 
act  or  attempt  to  compromise  this  position 
and  place  us  before  the  country  as  dependent 
upon  State  bounty. 

NEAL  1IAMBLETON, 

Master  Fulton  Grange,  No.  66. 

Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. 


ievan 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


City  Boarders  Again.— I  have  kept 
city  boarders  for  many  years  and  made 
many  friends.  I  never  had  a  family 
that  did  not  come  again,  if  I  except 
one  that  I  asked  to  leave  on  account  of  their 
uncleauliness.  “Boarder”  says:  “Charge 
enough  for  board  to  cover  extra  trouble.” 
You  will  find  but  few  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  same  price  at  a  farm  house,  where  they 
have  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  milk  unrobbed  of 
cream,  aud  all  that  makes  country  life  restful, 
that  they  cheerfully  pay  iu  the  village  private 
boarding- house.  When  I  first  opeued  my 
house  to  strangers,  I  used  to  ask  them,  when  I 
drove  to  the  post-office  three  miles  from  the. 
farm,  to  ride  with  me.  They  always  said, 
“Yes,  thank  you.”  I  could  have  tukou  one 
horse  and  alight  vehicle  aud  driven  alone  and 
I  think  they  would  have  been  just  as  thankful, 
for  one  of  them  said  in  my  wife’s  hearing  that 
she  told  aunt  that  she  “had  but  few  drives  as 
the  horses  were  needed  on  the  farm,”  when 
she  had  always  taken  the  morning  drive  after 
the  mail,  and  twice,  oftener  three  times  during 
tho  week,  enjoyed  a  drive  through  the  country 
for  over  two  hours,  and  on  Sunday  rode  to 
church  without  paying  me  a  cent  extra. 
That  was  the  last  season  rides  were  free, 
except  to  and  from  tho  station,  a  ride  of  10 
minutes,  aud  about  three  times  duriug  the 
season  a  long  drive  through  tho  country, 
which  I  think  was  really  appreciated. 

I  do  uot  wish  to  seem  severe,  but  I  do  thiuk 
you  will  find  as  much  cleanliness  aud  good 
food  well  prepared  at  farm  houses  as  in  most 
city  houses,  and  I  am  sorry  any  one  should 


have  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  place  where 
the  beds  were  so  hard,  the  food  miserable  and 
the  daughters  curled  their  hair  while  their 
finger  nails  were  in  mourning.  We  farmers  are 
sometimes  called  "cross,”  because  we  object  to 
city  children  making  garden  and  digging* 
wells  on  our  lawns,  when  they  have  several 
acres  to  roatn  over  and  dig  on  as  much  as  they 
please.  I  know  such  parents  are  not  the  rule, 
for  had  they  been,  one  season  would  have 
been  all  in  which  I  should  have  ever  opened 
my  home  to  strangers.  As  it  is,  for  12  years 
they  wore  my  guests — “were,”  for  my  home 
has  not  received  them  for  the  two  last  years, 
as  I  grew  tired  of  the  business.  farmer. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — “Boarder”  had  no  thought  of 
throwing  discredit  upon  the  farm  boarding 
house  business.  He  only  tried  to  show  how 
his  friends  regarded  country  boarding,  what 
they  wanted  and  what  they  did  not  want. 
There  are  plenty  of  mean,  ill-bred  city  people 
who  never  can  be  satisfied  anywhere.  The 
farmer  who  gets  up  a  good  reputation  can 
pick  his  guests. 

Credit. — There  are  times  when  every  man, 
rich  or  poor,  hasn't  all  the  money  he  wants, 
aud  then  it  is  very  nice  to  have  good  credit, 
so  that  one  can  get  what  money  he  may  need. 
Many  think  that  a  man  must  own  a  good  deal 
of  property  to  have  good  credit;  but  I  know 
very  poor  meu  who  can  get  credit  easier  than 
some  others  that  have  farms  worth  thousands. 
To  secure  good  credit  always  make  your  word 
good.  If  you  do  that  you  will  find  others 
ready  to  help  you  in  your  efforts  to  get  ahead. 
When  you  make  a  promise  be  sure  you  can 
fill  it,  whether  it  be  for  money  or  to  deliver  a 
man  a  load  of  wheat,  or  a  head  of  cabbage,  or 
to  do  a  day’s  work.  Whenever  you  make  a 
promise,  be  sure  to  fulfill  it,  for  no  one  can 
succeed  well  whose  integrity  everybody 
doubts.  S.  MILLS, 

Allen  Co.,  Ind. 

Some  farmers  fail  to  see  the  profit  that 
comes  from  a  lawn  mower.  They  look  upon 
it  as  a  useless  tool.  Of  course,  a  man  could 
get  along  without  any  lawn  at  all  if  he  tried 
hard.  He  could  have  a  pasture  in  front  of 
his  house,  aud  picket  the  cows  there  when  the 
grass  got  high.  The  same  man  could  get 
along  with  no  front  door  to  his  house,  no  paint 
on  the  chairs,  and  no  carpet  on  the  parlor 
floor.  The  majority  of  us,  however,  seem  to 
think  such  thiugs  are  worth  what  they  cost. 
They  make  life  easier  and  better,  aud  if  we 
don't  live  to  make  life  as  bright  as  possible, 
what  do  we  live  fori  H.  s.  J. 

Bucks  Co. ,  Pa. 

Since  mowing  machines  aud  other  improved 
haying  tools  have  come  into  general  use,  I 
notice  that  there  are  few  men  left  who  can 
swing  a  scythe  with  any  effect.  Tho  art  of 
mowing  by  hand  is  going  out  of  date.  As  one 
result  of  this,  weeds  grow  and  prosper  in  the 
roads  aud  corners.  It  used  to  be  very  handy, 
while  one  had  the  scythe  iu  bis  hand,  to  cut 
off  the  weeds  before  they  went  to  seed.  Now 
we  never  get  the  scythe  out  at  all  on  many 
farms,  and  the  result  is  that  the  weeds  have  a 
good  chance.  Good  mowers  should  never  go 
out  of  existence.  We  need  them  still. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  i.  s.  t. 


fifUr  Crojis. 


CLOVER  SICKNESS. 


A  NOTE  FROM  SIR  J.  B.  LAWES. 

For  the  last  40  years  I  have  connected  clover 
diseases  with  insects,  but  the  uext  step  is  the 
difficult  one.  Is  the  clover  unhealthy  aud 
therefore  attacked  I  Of  course,  some  forms  of 
life  feed  upon  healthy  plants,  but  there  are 
others  which  only  feed  upon  weak  and  un¬ 
healthy  juices.  The  same  thiug  holds  good  iu 
mau  and  animals.  This  clover  disease  will 
pass  from  generation  to  generation.  Boussin- 
guult,  who  died  the  other  day,  at  the  age  of 
S5,  began  to  investigate  the  subject  long  be¬ 
fore  I  entered  upon  it,  and,  like  him.l  who  have 
been  working  at.  it  all  my  life,  am  now  read}' 
to  pass  on  my  knowledge  to  some  one  else. 
Miss  Ormerod  has  recently  boon  writing  to 
me  for  samples  of  disease  in  clover,  but 
although  I  could  find  occasionally  healthy 
plants  which  are  suddenly  struck  with  dis¬ 
ease,  this  is  uot  the  real  clover  disease 
which,  with  us,  comes  on  early  in  the  spring. 


curing  clover  hay. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  thiuk  rather  than  grow' 
clover  alone,  it  is  best  to  mix  it  with  grass. 
Timothy  ripens  too  late  for  the  best  mixture; 
Red  Top  does  better,  but  Orchard  Grass  is  the 
best  of  all,  us  it  comes  into  bloom  at  the  same 
time  with  clover,  and  if  they  are  cut  just  as 
they  begiu  to  blossom,  and  are  uot  itried  too 
much,  they  make  a, great  yield.of  auost  exeel- 


* 


lent  hay — good  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
especially  for  dairy  cows. 

Mr,  Johnson,  in  a  late  Rural,  shows  us  the 
difficulty  of  following  up  properly  the  curing 
of  clover  hay  in  the  examples  he  gives  us  of 
the  proceedings  of  farmers  A  and  B.  Nice 
judgment  in  the  matter  is  essential ;  but  how 
few  even  of  our  smartest  men  possess  this? 
And  when  possessed,  various  little  things  may 
intervene  to  prevent  absolute  success.  So  I 
say  again,  I  think  the  safest  way  in  growing 
clover  is  to  mix  it,  in  greater  or  less  propor¬ 
tion,  with  some  sort  of  grass.  I  prefer  them 
about  half  and  half.  a.  b.  allen. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
anti  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  quesTlnn.  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.] 


NIAGARA  GRAPE  SALES. 

F.  L.  M.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
standing  of  the  “Niagara  Grape  Company,” 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y.  i  An  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  selling  large  numbers  of  vines  in  this 
part  of  the  State  at  50  cents  each  where  large 
quantities  are  taken.  He  requires  a  quarter 
of  the  price  down  on  the  delivery  of  the  vines, 
aud  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
The  buyer  has  to  sign  a  contract  that  he  will 
tend  the  vines  in  a  prescribed  manner,  and 
if  he  fails  to  do  so  the  company  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  vines  that  may  die  during 
the  three  years.  The  company  contract  to 
take  all  the  grapes  the  purchaser  of  the  vines 
can  raise  during  the  next  five  years  at  five 
cents  per  pound,  to  iuduee  the  farmers  to  buy. 
Farmers  in  Cayuga  and  Wayne  Counties  are 
setting  out  large  quantities  of  the  vines  on 
these  terms,  800  to  1,000  acres  having  been 
planted  in  these  two  counties,  the  agent  told 
me.  Many  farmers  have  set  the  vines  among 
their  winter  wheat.  Others  have  mortgaged 
their  farms  to  pay  for  the  vines,  while 
others  have  run  iu  debt  for  farms  and  bor¬ 
rowed  money  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
the  vines  iu  hopes  of  being  able  to  pay  for  the 
laud  out  of  the  profits  of  the  grape.  Is  this 
conduct  advisable? 

Ans. — The  Niagara  Grape  Company  is  reli¬ 
able  and  its  standing  is  good,  so  far  as  we 
know  or  have  ever  heard.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  agaiust  the  grape  itself  except  it 
may  be  its  quality,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Concord.  Some  think  it  is  much 
better.  The  writer  prefers  the  Concord.  The 
Niagara  bears  a  large,  showy  bunch  which 
thus  far  is  as  free  from  rot  as  any  desirable 
table  grape.  The  vine  is  about  as  hardy  and 
as  free  from  mildew.  As  a  market  grape  we 
do  not  know  of  a  more  desirable  kind  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  were  not  aware  that  the  Company 
•agrees  to  contract  for  all  the  grapes  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  vines  can  raise  for  the  uext  five 
years  at  five  cents  per  pound.”  We  doubt 
that  the  company  authorizes  such  a  statement. 
We  most  emphatically  advise  farmers  not 
to  mortgage  their  farms  in  order  to  invest  in 
the  Niagara  or  auy  other  grape. 

WOLF-TEETH,  ETC. 

M.  A.  K.,  Winchester,  Vo. — 1,  Will  Lilium 
Harrisi i  stand  the  winter  here  ?  2.  In  th% 
Rural  F.  S.  D.,  we  got  a  plant  with  a  large, 
single  pink  flower.  It  dies  down  iu  winter, 
but  conies  up  again  in  spring.  What  is  it  ? 
3.  What  are  wolf-teeth  in  horses  ?  Do  they 
cause  blindness;  and  should  they  be  taken 
out  ? 

Ans. — Yes;  we  thiuk  it  may  prove  hardy 
with  you,  though  it  is  not  hardy  further 
north.  Wo  would  advise  you  to  cover  the 
bulbs  with  three  or  four  inches  of  leaves  or 
straw.  2.  We  guess  it  is  Hibiscus  moscheu- 
tos.  3.  Wolf-teeth  are  two  small,  superflu¬ 
ous  teeth  which  appear  on  each  side,  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  first  molar,  or  double- 
teeth  on  the  upper  jaw.  Among  horsemen 
there  is  a  general  impression  that  these  teeth 
are  injurious  to  the  eyes,  frequently  causing 
blindness  unless  removed.  Veterinarians  do 
uot  agree  with  this  opinion  ;  for,  if  it  were 
true,  all  horses  would  go  blind,  as  all  have 
these  superfluous  teeth  at  some  time  of  their 
lives — generally  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
year.  So  stroug  is  the  belief  in  the  blinding 
effect  of  these  teeth,  however,  that  whenever 
a  horse  is  attacked  with  ophthalmia  or  oiher 
affectiou  of  the  eyes,  the  owner  is  likely  to 
look  for  these  teeth;  aud  if  found,  they 
are  thought  to  be  the  cause,  and  are 
roughly  knocked  out.  Iu  doing  this,  the 
gums  are  generally  lacerated,  causing  consid¬ 
erable  inflammation,  which,  acting  as  a  coun¬ 


ter  irritant,  attracts  the  inflammation  from 
the  eye,  and  of  course,  the  belief  is  strength¬ 
ened  that  wolf-teeth  cause  blindness.  While 
the  horse  is  cutting  his  permanent  teeth  (the 
last  often  when  about  four  years  old)  the  irri- 
tatiou  is  frequently  communicated,  by  sym¬ 
pathy,  to  the  eye.  After  the  complete  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth,  the  eyes  usually  recover 
without  treatment.  Duriug  this  period  of  in¬ 
flammation  wolf-teeth  are  ofteuest  sought: 
but  in  reality,  they  can  by  no  means  produce 
auy  effect  on  the  eyes.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
soon  fall  out  spontaneously. 

“SPRING  BAGGING”  IN  A  HEIFER,  ETC. 

IF.  S.  S.,  Knox,  N.  F. — 1.  My  Jersey  heifer 
will  be  two  years  old  next  November,  is  due  to 
calve  in  October,  and  is  now  giving  milk  from 
one  of  her  teats.  She  has  been  on  pasture  for 
two  weeks.  Yesterday  she  gave  a  gill  of 
milk  and  to-day  a  pint.  There  is  no  swelling 
or  soreness  in  the  udder,  nor  do  I  think  she 
has  been  sucked  by  other  heifers.  How  can 
the  milk  be  stopped?  2.  A  three-year-old 
heifer  milked  all  right  last  summer,  but  since 
spring,  after  calving,  lumps  the  size  of  a  large 
bean,  in  two  of  her  teats,  render  milking  slow 
work,  but  they  do  not  cause  any  soreness.  Is 
there  any  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  Unless  there  was  some  good  reason  to  the 
contrary,  you  should  not  have  meddled  with 
the  heifer  by  beginning  to  milk  her  now.  You 
can  almost  always  bring  the  milk  by  so  doing. 
Heifers  occasionally  “spring  bag”  several 
months  before  calving,  but  they  should  not 
be  milked  unless  there  is  danger  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  udder  from  “over-stocking.”  This 
very  rarely  occurs  with  heifers  at  first  calv¬ 
ing,  and  then  only  just  before  calving  time. 

2.  Probably  the  lumps  require  cutting  out 
through  the  side  of  the  teat.  If  milking  is  not 
too  difficult,  better  leave  them  until  the  milk 
is  dried  up,  and  then  have  tliem  removed  by  a 
competent  surgeon. 

ROUPY  chicks  (?) 

A.  AT  L.,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont. — 
Last  J une  I  lost  many  chicks  during  a  spell 
of  cold,  wet  weather.  After  they  died  I  open¬ 
ed  several  and  could  find  nothing  wrong,  only 
the  soft  flesh  in  the  back  was  swollen  very 
much  and  was  white.  Some  were  sick  three 
or  four  weeks  and  got  well.  Can  any  one  tell 
what  was  the  matter  with  them  and  what  to 
do  in  a  similar  case? 

Ans. — Probably  the  trouble  was  due  to 
roup,  which  is  caused  by  dampness.  It  is  a 
disease  that  affects  the  entire  system,  and 
which  sometimes  lasts  for  months,  though  at 
other  times  fatal  in  a  week.  The  symptoms 
are  foul  odor,  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
general  debility,  and  at  times  hoarse  breath¬ 
ing,  w  ith  swelled  head  and  eyes.  High  winds, 
drafts  in  the  poultry  house,  and  crowding  the 
birds,  also  cause  it.  It  is  well,  however,  al¬ 
ways  to  look  on  the  heads  and  necks  for  large 
gray  body  lice  when  birds  are  sick,  no  matter 
what  the  disease  may  be.  One- half  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  diseases  are  simply  the  effects  of  the 
torments  inflicted  by  the  large  lice — not  the 
red  mites. 

INJURY  TO  A  MARE’S  EYE. 

R.  R.,  Bridgeport.  Mo. — Last  winter  my 
five-vear-old  mare  knocked  her  head,  just 
above  the  left  eye,  against  a  log  in  the  stable. 
Theeye became  inflamed,  watering  for  a  week, 
and  then  grew  apparently  well:  but  now  that 
eye  is  almost  blind.  The  other  eye  appears  to 
be  good  yet.  Is  it  likely  she  will  lose  the  sight 
of  both  eyes:  and  what  should  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  a  mishap? 

Ans. — There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the 
right  eye  should  uot  remain  sound.  General 
treatment  for  that  purpose  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
proper  treatment  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
might  have  saved  the  injured  eye;  but  at  this 
late  day  any  attempted  treatment  should  be 
under  the  personal  direction  of  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  HOCK-JOINT  IN  MULE,  ETC. 

J.  B.  McC .,  Mt .  Morris,  Pa. — 1.  How  can  I 
remove  a  wart  from  the  leg  of  a  mule?  2.  An¬ 
other  mule  had  enlarged  hocks  from  lyiug  ou 
a  board  floor;  now  the  eulargemeut  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  thickened  skin.  W bat  will  remove 
it,  for  although  the  blemish.doesn’t  interfere 
with  his  work,  it  injures  his  sale? 

Ans. — I.  If  small,  snip  off  with  the  scissors 
aud  cauterize  the  surface  with  a  stick  of  nit¬ 
rate  of  silver  or  piece  of  blue-stone.  If  quite 
large,  tie  a  strong  linen  cord  tightly  around 
the  neck  aud  tighten  the  cord  as  it  becomes 
loosened  until  the  warts  drop  off.  2.  Apply 
diluted  tincture  of  iodine  every  four  days. 

WEIGHTY  QUESTIONS. 

L.  F.,  New  York  City. — 1.  Which  is  the 
greatest  strain  ou  an  elevator,  the  “dead 
weight”  of  a  bale  of  goods  of  400  pounds  gross 
or  the  “live  weight”  of  six  or  seven  men  of 
average  size?  2.  If  a  vessel  weighing  a  quan- 
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tity  of  water  weighs  exactly  100  pounds  and  a 
live  fish  just  50  pounds,  what  will  be  the  pre¬ 
cise  weight  of  vessel,  water  und  live  fish,  when 
the  latter  is  placed  in  the  water  and  permitted 
to  swim  around  without  touching  the  sides  or 
bottom  of  the  vessel? 

1.  Weight  does  not  depend  on  life.  The 
strain  on  an  elevator  would  be  the  same  in 
each  case  mentioned,  provided  the.  weights 
were  the  same.  Four  hundred  pounds  of 
human  weight,  would  produce  the  same  effect 
of  too  pounds  of  any  other  weight.  There  is 
a  distinction  in  effect  between  moving  and 
quiet  or  dead  weight.  The  distiuction  is  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  between  a  blow  and  a 
push..  The  effect,  of  a  moving  weight  in  pro¬ 
ducing  vibration  and  in  breaking  down  a 
structure  is  fully  twice  that  of  the  same 
weight  perfectly  at  rest.  2.  150  pounds. 

TO  REMOVK  WAIITS  ON  CATTLE. 

W.  D  ,  FnnnviUe. ,  Vd. — How  can  I  get  rid 
of  warts  on  a  heifer?  One  is  larger  than  a 
silver  dollar,  and  is  situated  near  the  navel; 
the  other  is  on  the  shoulder  and  is  smaller. 
They  appear  only  skiu-deep,  but  are  growmg 
very  fast. 

A  NS. — They  can  best  be  removed  by  dissect¬ 
ing  them  off,  or  by  tying  a  strong  linen  cord 
tightly  around  the  neck  and  tightening  the 
cord  as  often  as  it  becomes  loosened  until  the 
warts  drop  off.  If  cut  out  it.  will  probably  be 
desirable  to  take  two  or  three  si  itches  m  the 
skin  to  draw  it  together.  With  small  warts 
this  is  uot  necessary.  Xfc  would  also  be  well  to 
cauterize  the  cut  surface  with  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  or  zinc  chloride. 

SOW  INC  Cl.OVKR  IN  THE  FALL. 

V.  *1.,  Jackson  Co.,  Midi. — If  clover  seed 
is  sown  iu  the  fall,  directly  after  wlieut,  is  it 
likely  to  be  winter  killed,  beiugso  you  ig  ? 

Ans, — We  sow  as  early  us  Sept.  15  to  20. 
Sometimes  the  clover  is  killed  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  sometimes  not.  We  prefer  sowing  Tim¬ 
othy  with  the  wheat  iu  the  tall,  and  the  clover 
in  the  spring.  If  clover  is  sown  in  t  he  fall, 
we  should  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
mulch  with  manure,  running  it  through  a 
Kemp  spreader  if  at  hand,  or  otherwise 
spreading  it  as  evenly  as  possible  by  hand. 
The  effect  of  such  mulching  on  wheat  is,  with 
us,  remarkable,  and  why  shouldn’t  it  protect 
clover  as  well '? 

’  WESTERN  MARKETS  FOR  HAY. 

Subscriber ,  La  Fayette,  lnd. — There  is 
usually  a  goes]  market  at  remunerative  prices, 
for  a  good  quality  of  hay  that  is  well  baled, 
in  any  of  the  Western  or  .Southern  cities.  The 
market  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  All  of  the  Western  markets  have 
numerous  dealers  who  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
msh  quotations  as  often  as  desired.  Prime 
Timothy  brings  the  best  price  of  any  hay  in 
the  Western  markets.  This  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  becoming  too  ripe,  and  uot  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  iu  the  sun  exposed  until  it  liecomes  yel¬ 
low;  the  brighter  green  color  hay  possesses 
the  better  the  price;  hay  that  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  baling  will  keep  for  many  years. 
The  price  of  the  Rebound  Hunger  Press,  with 
concentrating  power,  made  by  the  Whitman 
Agricultural  Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  horse-power, 
ranges  from  £250  to  £000;  belt-power  presses 
cost  a  greater  sum. 


Miscellaneous. 

IL  A.  W.,  Fluvanna,  N.  Y. — Can  Green  or 
his  agents  collect  a  royalty  on  a  driven  well 
put  down  in  May,  1802? 

Ans. — No  royalty  can  bo  collected  on  u  well 
put  down  ul  that  early  date.  It  must  bo  the 
oldest,  or  certainly  one  of  the  oldest,  existiug 
driven  wells.  Suggett's  patent  was  the  first 
ever  applied  for  or  issued  for  tube  wells,  and 
this  well  was  put  down  some  time  before  the 
application  was  made,  and  a  year  lie  fore  the 
patent  was  granted.  It  was  put  down  four 
years  before  Green’s  application  for  a  patent, 
six  years  buforo  Liiut  patent  was  granted,  and 
uiiio  years  before  lie  secured  the  reissue  which 
afforded  him  and  his  agents  grounds  for  claim¬ 
ing  royalty. 

1 V.  E.  II.,  La.  Forte,  Lnd. — What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  “oleomargarine,” 
and  where  did  it  originate  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Oleomarj/aj/rinu.  2.  Prof.  Wiley, 
the  Government  Chemist,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
Food  Adulterants,  states  that  a  method  of 
making  artificial  butter  was  first  described  by 
a  French  chemist,  Mege-Mouries  in  187(1. 
The  original  purpose  which  led  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  wus  a  desire  to  furnish  to  the  poor  a  sub- 
stuuce  that  would  bo  cheaper  and  more  stable 
than  ordinary  butter.  Before  the  breuking 
out  of  the  French  uud  German  war  Mege  had 
established  a  factory,  but  the  war  broke  this 
up.  In  1873  the  manufacture  was  resumed. 

W.  Li.  W.,  Scotia,  Neb. — 1.  My  yearling 
colt  has  a  swelliug  ou  the  gambrel  joint,  caus¬ 
ing  lameness  at  times.  It  puffs  out  on  the 
front  of  the  leg  between  the  two  main  bones. 
How  should  it  be  treated?  2.  Where  can  in¬ 


struments  be  obtained  to  aid  sows  in  giving 
birth  to  their  young? 

Ans. — 1.  Try  repeated  blistering  with  can- 
tharides,  following  the  directions  given  in  the 
F.  C.  For  May  7th.  Better  blister  the  whole 
joint.  This  failing,  fire  in  lines  with  the  hot 
irou.  2.  Such  instruments  can  he  had  of  John 
Hayndera  &  Co.,  308  Fourth  Avo.,  New  York. 

W.  W.  IP.,  Undue  water,  />.  T— What  are 
the  shape  and  color  of  Early  Ohio  and  Beauty 
of  Hebron  potatoes? 

Ans. — It  is  hard  to  describe  the  shape  of  a 
potato  so  as  to  convey  any  definite  idea.  The 
portraits  of  both  will  be  found  in  back  num¬ 
bers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  to  which  we  must  refer 
our  inquirer.  The  color  of  eit  her  is  about  that 
of  the  White  Elephant  or  Late  Beauty  of  Heb¬ 
ron,  or  any  of  the  50  kinds  that  are  often  sold 
in  the  market  for  Karly  Rose. 

«/.  IJ.,  Jiurnt  Hills,  N.  V. — 1.  Is  a  rye 
crop  in  an  apple  orchard  injurious  to  the  trees? 
2.  Cau  a  good  catch  of  Timothy  and  clover  be 
got  when  sown  with  buckwheat? 

Ans. — l.  Yes,  necessarily.  The  rye  takes 
just,  so  much  fond  from  the  sod,  which  would 
otherwise  feed  the  trees.  2.  Buckwheat  so 
shades  the  soil  that  neither  Timothy  nor 
clover  would  staud  much  chance. 

A.  S.,  Man$fl.eld,  Pa. — For  a  family  medical 
work  we  like  “A  Compendium  of  Health,” 
published  by  the  Amerieau  Book  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.,  price  £5.75.  The  potato  drainers  are  made 
at  71  Cliff  Street,  Now  York. 


DISCUSSION. 

RETARDERS — THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

G.  S.  Rice,  Lowvjlle,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to 
state  a  lew  facts  in  relatiou  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  or  phosphate  as  a  starter 
of  corn  in  hills  or  drills,  in  practical 
farming  the  Re  Hal’s  experiment  as  described 
in  a  late  issue,  is  of  no  value,  as  800  pounds 
of  phosphate,  to  the  acre  are  not  uceded 
to  insure  a  full  crop  of  corn  on  laud  of 
medium  fertility.  A  very  little  experience  in 
the  use  of  phosphate  will  teach  any  one  that 
such  uu  application  made  in  drills  so  far  apart 
is  unsafe.  It  will  not  do  to  plant  corn  in  pure 
phosphate.  Although  the  Rural  lias  such 
excellent,  authority  as  Dr.  Hoskins  on  its  sale, 
I  still  think  its  conclusions  erroneous. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  part  of  my  farm  was 
covered  with  Quack  Grass  and  I  undertook  to 
kill  it  by  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
A  ueighbor  always  manured  his  corn  crop 
with  hog  manure  in  the  bill,  and  as  it  started 
with  a  quick,  strong  growth,  I  thought  that 
such  un  application  might  give  the  corn  the 
start  of  Quack  in  my  fields,  and  so  help  me 
to  kill  the  troublesome  pest.  Iu  my  first 
year’s  trial  of  this  method,  three  acres  pro¬ 
duced  100  bushels  of  sound  ears  to  the  acre. 
Six  loads  of  hog  manure  saved  in  the  base¬ 
ment  under  the  slatted  floor  of  the  hog-pen, 
were  used  in  the  hills  of  each  acre. 

Two  rows  were  left  without  auy  manure 
and  did  not  produce  much  more  than  half  as 
much  corn  u-s  two  rows  whore  manure  was 
mixed  in  the  hills.  The  next  year  I  planted 
five  acres,  and  uot  ha  ving  hog  manure  enough, 
1  used  sornu  good  phosphate  on  a  part  of  the 
field.  The  rows  were  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  1  put  an  ounce  of  phosphate  to  each 
hill,  mixing  it  with  the  soil  in  a  space  six 
inches  in  diameter.  This  was  200  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Hog  manure  was  used  on  some 
rows  and  phosphate  on  others  side  by  side 
through  the  field,  uud  I  could  see  no  difference 
in  the  product.  A  large  portion  of  the  field 
gave  175  bushels  of  sound  ears  to  the  acre. 
There  was  no  poor  corn  to  sort  out. 

The  next  year  1  used  phosphate  and  hog  ma¬ 
nure  as  before.  The  supply  of  phosphate  wus 
used  up  and  ten  rows  five  rods  long  had  no 
manure.  This  plat  had,  ou  one  side,  hog  ma¬ 
nure,  ami  ou  the  other  side  and  one  end  phos¬ 
phate.  The  com  was  up  in  a  week,  but  be¬ 
fore  it.  was  big  enough  to  cultivate  the  field 
was  quite  green  with  Quack,  but  the  corn  had 
the  phosphate  «U  to  itself  and  grew  more  nflp 
idly  than  the  Quack,  und  1  hud  no  difficulty 
iu  keeping  the  grass  down  by  going  both  ways 
with  a  horse,  The  growth  of  corn  was  so 
strong  that  it  needed  no  liand  hoeing  until 
four  weeks  after  planting.  On  the  28th  day 
from  planting  the  corn  stood  1(1  inches  iu  bight 
generally  and  the  best  hill  measured  14  inches 
without  straightening  up  the  leaves.  The  com 
in  the  rows  uot  manured  was  not  more  than 
five  or  six  inches  high,  und  would  not  weigh 
more  than  otic  third  as  much  to  the  hill  as  the 
other  corn  by  the  side  of  it.  Soon  after  phos¬ 
phate  was  applied  broadcast  to  these  rows; 
but  they  never  reached  more  than  two-thirds’ 
of  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  crop,  either 
iu  stalks  or  grain. 

The  field  was  seen  many  times  during  the 
summer  from  a  distance  of  eighty  rods  and 
the  well  defined  outlines  ol’  this  plat  were 
plainly  visible  at  all  times.  The  yield  of  corn 
on  the  main  field  was  140  bushelsof  ears  to  the 
acre.  The  corn  iu  all  these  cases  was  planted 


on  a  sod  of  medium  richness  without  any  ma¬ 
nure,  except  in  the  hill. 

I  hail  made  experiments  with  phosphate  iu 
a  small  way  before  and  have  used  it  since  for 
years  ou  corn  drilled  in  for  fodder  and  grain, 
with  uniform  success.  In  one  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  I  had  a  hand  who  was  insane  to  help  in 
planting.  He  failed  to  mix  the  phosphate 
properly  in  the  bill,  and  the  coin  that  ho 
planted  was  retarded  in  its  germination,  and 
l'ora  long  time  I  thought  it  a  failure;  but  it 
finally  gave  me  a  good  crop. 

Home  readers  of  the  Rural  may  wish  to 
know  if  the  Quack  was  killed.  The  cultivator 
was  used  thoroughly  each  way  until  the  corn 
was  as  high  as  the  horse,  and  it  was  haud- 
lioed  once  when  18  inches  high.  The  Quack 
was  nearly  all  killed.  Tho  field  where  the 
Quack  showed  green  as  if  sown  with  outs  when 
the  corn  was  three  inches  high,  was  manured 
for  potatoes  tlic  next  spring  and  from  six 
acres  I  sold  $723,55  worth  besides  having 
enough  for  family  use  and  seed.  The  field  was 
dragged  over  just  as  the  potatoes  were  comiug 
up  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  never 
hoed  by  hand.  This  was  my  first  crop  of 
Burbanks,  and  at  the  time  1  sent  to  the  Rural 
a  description  of  this  then  new  potato,  since  so 
well  known,  The  next  year  tho  Held  was  seed¬ 
ed  to  Timothy  and  clover  and  lias  now  been 
mowed  four  years,  and  last  year’s  product  of 
2} .7  tons  to  t,L.e  acre  was  sold  at  ail  extra  price, 
us  it  was  a  line  quality  of  pure  Timothy.  I 
have  read  the  Rural  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  now  better  than  ever.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  purity  of  its  columns,  and  for  the  careful 
experiments  made  In  the  interests  of  its  read¬ 
ers,  and  I  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Hoskins  every 
time  l  look  at  my  thrifty  Wealthy  and  Trans¬ 
parent  apple  trees;  but  I  feel  equally  grateful 
for  phosphate  which,  as  a  powerful  starter 
has  enabled  me  to  subdue  the  worst  foe  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  farming  that  I  have  had  to  contend 
with,  and  has  added  many  dollars  to  my  in 
come. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  thank  Mr.  Rice  for  his  inter¬ 
esting  communication.  We  try  to  tie  very 
careful  as  to  our  facts.  Our  readers  must 
not  assume,  however,  that  the  more  record  of 
what  is  going  on  is  given  as  conclusions.  The 
very  same  experiments  alluded  to  might,  if 
tried  iu  a  wet  season,  give  very  different  re¬ 
sults.  We  should  print  them  all  the  same, 
leaving  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions. 

Mr.  Rice  remarks  that  “800  pounds  to  the 
acre  are  uot  needed  to  insure  a  crop  of  corn,” 
etc.  But  heoverlooks  the  fact  that  in  oue  of  the 
plots  only  400  pounds  to  the  acre  were  spread  in 
the  drills.  “It-  will  uot  do  to  plant  corn  iu 
pure  phosphate,”  he  says.  That  is  what  we 
say,  anil  the  experiment  was  devised  to  prove 
it  for  the  benefit  of  mnuy  furmers  who  do 
plant  tho  seed  iu  contact  with  the  fertilizer. 
But  what  is  “  phosphate  f  ’  If  it  meaus  merely 
bone  Hour,  we  doubt  if  it  would  injure  tlio 
seed,  or  even,  perhaps,  retard  the  germina¬ 
tion.  If  burnt  bone  is  meant,  which  is  really 
the  fertilizer  to  which  the  word  “  phosphate,” 
pure  anil  simple,  should  be  applied,  then,  still 
less  should  we  predict  any  decided  injury  to 
the  seed.  Our  fertilizer  was  a  high-grade  po¬ 
tato  fert  ilizer,  with  a  goodly  per-cent  of  pot¬ 
ash.  That  it  did  act  as  a  retarder,  is  very  evi¬ 
dent,  even  where  but  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  were 
Spread.  Whether  a  lower  grade  of  special 
fertilizer,  as  phosphate  or  superphosphate,  or 
potash,  or  nitrogen,  would  have  acted  as  a 
“starter,”  we  can  not  say  from  our  owu  ex¬ 
perience.  In  this  direction  we  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  Rice  for  the  details  of  his  experience. 


IdR.  OLCOTTt  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT’ 
COURANT,  VISITS  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Couraut  of 
June  9  by  the  well  known  agricultural  editor 
of  that  journal:  “One  of  the  choicest  spells 
for  seeing  and  hearing  it  has  been  my  luck  to 
enjoy  among  recent  travels,  occurred  during 
a  brief  visit  to  the  experiment  grounds  and 
home  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ru- 
kal  New-Yorker.  Since  he  is  a  public  man 
and  runs  his  bijou  of  a  place  as  much  in  tho 
interest  of  the  readers  of  his  journal  as  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  I  risk  no  private  confi¬ 
dence  in  giving  u  glimpse  of  what  he  is  doing 
to  The  Courant.  1  am  the  more  willing  to  do 
this,  because  the  labor  of  artists,  such  as  the 
editor  and  his  wire  are,  in  growing  exquisite 
pictures  upon  the  ground,  is  rare  Iu  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism.  They  are  great  home-bod¬ 
ies,  both  of  them;  lie  vibrates  like  a  shuttle 
between  his  cares  in  tho  city  and  his  equally 
business  like  cares  in  the  little  country  home, 
aud  so  absorbed  is  he  iu  both  places  that  it  is 


impossible  for  a  stranger  to  guess  whether  his 
heart  is  more  or  less  in  either.  She  seems  to 
share  his  work  in  both  places,  like  the  peasant 
wife,  tedding  the  grass  her  stalwart  husband 
mows,  though  her  womanly  watchfulness 
may  be  mostly  expended  upon  her  children, 
plants  and  household,  with  a  nice  attention 
to  details  and  a  perfect  success  that  would  be 
the  more  wonderful  did  we  not  continually 
find  the  best  of  her  sox  winning  like  successes 
in  various  walks  of  life  wherever  they  really 
put  their  acute  minds  to  things.  This  Eden 
was  begun  only  14  years  ago  upon  some  or¬ 
chard  land  with  a  spring  brook  running 
through  it,  and  the  early  exertions  in  making 
the  eurth,  (which  was  in  t,ho  way  of  the  lovely 
pond,  with  boats,  now  existing.)  furnish  the 
material  for  elevating  the  building  site,  I  un¬ 
derstood  were,  in  tho  time  of  it,  something 
strenuous.  After  that  the  dam,  waterfall, and 
bridge,  the  avenue,  paths,  lawns  and  planting, 
were  sure  to  come  with  patient  aud  tasteful 
endeavor. 

The  multitude  of  rare  and  shapely  trees  and 
shrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  in  which  one 
wanders  in  mazes,  form  a  constant  garden  of 
surprises,  never  liriug.  New  vistas  of  beauty 
are  every  moment  Opening  in  the  distance, 
while  at  each  step  and  on  either  baud  there  is 
something  curious,  marvelous  or  interesting 
for  one  to  investigate  or  admire. 

Suspecting  the  umiahle  intentions  of  the 
good  genii  of  the  place  had  something  to  do 
with  Its  enchantments,  I  rowed  on  the  lake 
with  the  children  and  walked  almut  by  my¬ 
self,  aud  so  proved  that  the  witchery  which  so 
charmed  me  was  inherent  in  the  delightful 
continuations  of  vegetable  forms  and  colors 
that,  with  simple  urt  aud  nature,  hail  ruled  in 
its  creation. 

Yet  tho  most  remarkable  thing  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  is  that  while  the  volume  und  permanence 
of  the  impression  the  Carmans’  work  produces 
on  one  might  come  from  a  place  of  40  acres — 
rather  fatiguing  to  look  over — yet  in  point  of 
fact,  and  though  I  asked  no  dimensions,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  this 
glory  of  color,  form  and  fragrance  is  concen¬ 
trated  upon  less  than  two  acres  of  land,  and 
can  be  enjoyed  with  an  ease  which  makes  it 
all  positively  delicious. 

Everything  is  an  experiment  here,  you  are 
told,  while  the  exceptional  thrift  of  everything 
is  staring  you  in  the  face.  The  merest  cata¬ 
logue  of  these  home  experiments  for  tho  gar¬ 
den,  uursery  and  orchard  would  till  a  volume. 
All  about  this  paradise  were  {Lowers  of  fruit¬ 
ing  or  blooming  shrubs  or  trees  doue  up  iu 
papers,  indicating  that  trials  iu  hybridization 
were  going  on,  for  which  tho  Carmans  are 
Humous.  She  has  a  deft  hand  in  all  of  these 
fascinating  thiugs,  though  I  was  half  inclined 
to  regard  the  mystery  of  them  as  something 
like  “original  sin,”  and  though  the  trials  were 
so  many  and  tempting,  there  is  no  space  to 
particularize  any.  except  the  field  experi¬ 
ments  of  wheat  and  rye  ou  land  rented  over 
on  somebody  else’s  farm.  The  first  break 
in  the  conservative  prejudices  of  those  old 
set  grains  is  dJftault  enough  to  frighten 
a  merely  ambitious  experimenter.  Wheat 
is  used  for  the  mother-plant,  I  believe, 
uud  the  bud  of  every  blossom  in  the  trial  head 
must  be  opened  and  utiisexuulizod.  At  the 
proper  time — within  a  day  or  two —  the  pollen 
of  the  rye  is  applied.  These  operations  hurt 
the  fragile  organs  so  that  only  a  few  hybrid 
seeds  result.  The  first  seeds  from  these  re¬ 
creations  are  always  shriveled,  dwarfed  things, 
which  an  inexpert  person  would  despise. 
Some  of  the  progeny  of  the  mixture  will  he 
mules,  while  others  will  bring  forth  no  end  of 
plump  but  iuconstant  varieties  from  the  same 
seed,  like  tho  “fall  of  Adam.”  All  this  is 
very  curious  to  farmers  of  a  theological  turn, 
like  myself,  and  may  become  profitable  in 
time  iu  various  ways,  but  is  it  not  all  written 
out  more  correctly  than  I  can  do  it  iu  the 
Rural  Nf.w-Youkeh  ? 

The  editor  is  an  admiring  student  of  Sir  John 
Bonnet  Lawes,  and  was  theihst,  1  lielieve,  to 
press  upon  tho  great  Englishman  tho  hospi¬ 
tality  of  an  Amerieau  journal,  lie  has 
blocks  of  experiments  In  the  field,  with  corn, 
potatoes,  fertilizers,  etc.— all,  mind  you,  on 
very  little  land — that  would  honor,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  any  experiment  station,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  newspaper,  which  he  manages  to 
make  wonderfully  intimate  with  its  subscrib¬ 
ers — (there  has  liecn  no  such  journalist  for  thut 
effect  since  Willis)— he  may  be  doing  more  for 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  soils  and  vegetation 
than  all  these  institutions  together.  At  any 
rate  his  example  of  having  so  much  interest 
upon  so  little  haul  is  so  worthy  of  imitation  in 
places,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  disseminating 
too  much  of  his  artistic  sense  along  with  a 
spirit  of  investigation.” 

It  may  be  stated  to  new  subscribers  that  the 
Rural  Farm  comprises  8U  acres.  This  is  situ- 
uted  on  Long  Island  near  the  ocean.  All  of 
our  larger  crops  aro  raised  there.  But  tho 
jaud  is  so  fertile  that  it  is  uot  suited  to  fertil- 
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izcr  experiments,  aud  being  a  liglit,  sandy 
loam,  droughts  of  greater  or  less  severity  too 
often  interfere  with  experiments  which  are 
conducted  in  asmall  way.  The  Rural  (.rounds 
proper  iu  New  Jersey  consist  of  a  fraction 
over  two  acres,  given  up  chiefly  to  fruits,  orn¬ 
amental  plants,  etc.  Near  us,  however,  are 
three  more  acres  which  are  owned  by  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  a  larger  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  experiment  The  acre  to 
which  Mr.  Oleott  refers  as  hired  of  a  neighbor 
was  selected  because  it  is  rema  rkably  udupted 
to  experimental  purposes,  as  the  laud  is  level 
and  free  of  stoues,  and  is  that  kind  of  a  mellow 
loam  which,  having  been  cropped  for  many 
years  without  the  addition  of  much  manure, 
res|Mimls  in  a  telling  way  when  plant  food  in 
any  available  form  is  applied. 

Lawnh.  —Professor  Luzouby,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  .Station,  says  that  where  part  of 
a  lawn  was  seeded  with  Timothy  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  part  without,  that  containing  the 
Timothy  was  invariably  the  better.  And  there 
is  some  reason  for  this.  The  seed  of  Timothy 
is  without  the  chair  adhering,  as  in  most 
grasses,  and  it  Is  therefore  easier  to  estimate 
just  bow  much  seed  is  being  applied ;  audit 
can  be  put  on  more  evenly.  It  starts  quickly 
and  grows  rapidly,  soon  making  a  good  shade 
for  the  finer  and  weaker  grasses.  But  after 
all  get  a  good  start  and  the  lawn  is  mowed 
frequently,  the  Timothy  is  injured  the  most, 
and  soon  gives  place  to  the  other  aud  more 
deslrublu  grosses.  He  can’t  help  but  feel  that 
those  who  have  criticised  the  mixture  because 
of  the  Timothy  have  done  so  from  purely  the¬ 
oretical  grounds.  Timothy  alone  would  make 
a  very  poor  lawn,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
Timothy  seed  ought  to  be  used  in  every  mix¬ 
ture  of  lawn  grasses. 

Dot>s  Professor  1.,  know  that  the  absolutely 
clean  seeds  of  both  lted-top  aud  Blue  Grass  are 
now  offered  by  seedsmen  i  The  price  is  higher 
of  course.  Timothy  starts  no  quicker  in  our 
soil  than  Red-top,  as  we  have  shown,  and  the 
latter  covers  the  lawn  as  quickly.  Does  it  re¬ 
quire  the  "shade  of  Timothy?”  Why  not  as  of 
old,  sow  oats  for  this  particular  purpose?  The 
“Timothy  soon  gives  place  to  the  better 
grasses.”  True.  But  why  add  a  poorer  grass 
to  a  better  grass  if  the  former  starts  as  soon 
and  covers  the  lawn  as  soon.  “Theoretical 
grounds?”  No,  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  each  side  by  side  and  the  Red -top 
(pure  seed)  gave  the  fuller  stand.  We  beg  to 
usk  Professor  Lazcnby  if  he  has  done  this? 
And  we  ask  for  information,  and  in  no  spirit 
of  criticism  or  irony.  If  lted-top  sprouts  as 
soon  as  Timothy  and  carpets  the  soil  with 
green  as  soon,  we  ask  Professor  L.  why  “Tim¬ 
othy  seed  ought  to  be  used  iu  every  mixture 
of  lawn  grass?" 

M».  Stiles,  of  the  Weekly  Press,  says  that 
“a  combination  of  seeds  seems  to  make  the 
finest  award,  each  variety  having  its  peculiar 
advantage,  one  feeding  deep,  another  shallow; 
*  one  loving  sunshluc,  fiuother  shade;  one  start¬ 
ing  earlv,  and  auothur  holding  out  late.  In 
the  struggle  which  each  makes  with  the  other 
for  a  place  every  vacant  spot  is  occupied.” 

Again  Mr.  Stiles  says:  “On  experimental 
plot.s  where  Red-top  had  been  sown  alone,  the 
lawn  appeared  to  lack  "liody,”  owing  to  the 
hair-like  fineness  of  the  young  grass.  Time, 
however,  would  correct  this  ” 

Aud  this  may  bo  the  right  view  to  take  of 
the  business.  But  here  we  have  u  lawn  of  a 
particular  soil  ami  exposure.  If  Red-top 
thrives  upou  it,  why  sow  other  seed  suited  to 
other  soils  or  exposures?  If  the  lawn  were 
shaded  or  damp,  we  should  choose,  as  Mr.  J. 
B.  Oleott  suggests,  Poa  trivialis  or  Rough 
Meadow  Grass;  if  the  soil  were  high  and  dry, 
Poa  eompivssa  (Flat  Stem  or  Wire  Grass)  and 
soon.  Oue  thiug  seems  plain,  the  grass  that 
is  best  aduptod  to  the  situation  and  soil  will 
ultimately  take  possession,  and  what  we  want 
to  find  out  is,  what  that  grass  is  aud  sow  the 
seeds.  If  they  are  slow  to  start,  like  Blue 
Grass,  then  it  would  certainly  be  well  to  sow 
some  quicker-growing  suitable  variety  iu 
order  to  secure  a  green  covering  sooner  if  so 
desired. 

When  it  is  considered- that  seedsmen  charge 
nearly  double  the  price  for  “lawn  mixtures” 
that  they  do  for  single  varieties,  the  question 
is  oue  of  some  importance  and  we  should  like 
to  be  better  informed  if  our  experience  has 
led  us  astray. 

WORTH  NOTING. 

KblLooo  &  Co.,  the  New  York  cattle- sales¬ 
men,  so  the  Farmers’  Home  Journal  says,  now 
claim  that  in  Jerseys  “blood  no  longer  sells 
high  unless  the  animal  indicates  by  individual 
quality  that  the  blood  has  told.”  Then  iu- 
deed,  comments  the  Live  stock  Indicator,  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  no  louger  can  traders 
and  skinners  expect  long  prices  for  worthless 
stuff,  meritorious  only  for  pedigree . 

HOARD’S  Dairyman  says  that  Mr.  V.  E. 
Fuller  keeps  his  service  bulls  iu  o(>en  barred 
stalls  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to  see  what  is 
going  on.  His  idea,  and  wo  think  it  is  a  good 
oue,  is  that  shutting  a  bull  up,  away  from  all 
sights  aud  contact,  aggravates  his  temper . 

The  temporary  defeat  of  the  Jerseys,  says 
the  Bulletin,  will  awaken  some  of  our  Jersey 


breeders  from  their  lethargy  to  a  knowledge 
that  the  Holstein  cow  is  no  mean  enemy. 
They  are  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
largest  milking  breed,  and  where  there  is  so 
much  milk,  it  follows  that  some  butter  ingre¬ 
dients  are  contained  therein . . . 

An  unusual  operation  was  performed  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  at  Hin- 
iiian’s  Cress  Brook  Farm,  says  the  Live-Stock 
Indicator.  A  brood  mare  which  had  been 
turned  loose  with  some  strange  horses  in  a 
field  was  kicked  and  so  badly  injured  that  she 
hod  to  he  killed.  She  was  bled  to  death,  and 
as  she  lay  bleeding  the  thought  occurred  that 
possibly  the  colt,  which  had  been  sired  by 
Detractor,  might  lie  taken  from  the  mare 
alive.  The  colt  was  sired  11  mouths  and  15 
days  previously,  and  in  the  natural  order 
would  have  been  foaled  iu  15  days.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  two  men  set  to  work  to 
perform  the  0[x.‘ration.  It  took  about  15  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  colt  was  carried  away  alive  and 
kiekiug . . 

Col.  Curtis  tells  the  Husbandman  that  he 
makes  his  Duroc-Jerseys  partners  in  ridding 
the  farm  of  weeds,  and  enriching  the  fields  in 
turn.  It  is  obvious  that  the  little  puggy 
breeds  are  not  adapted  to  the  killing  of 
weeds.  There  is  no  work  in  them.  A  hog 
should  earn  a  part,  at  least,  of  its  living.  Why 
not  ?  If,  while  it  is  earniug  a  purt  of  its 
food,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  factor  for  the 
good  of  the  farm,  why,  so  much  the  better  for 
the  hogs  aud  the  farm.  Put  them  in  the  fields. 
The  pig-sty  and  the  hog-yard  are  behind  the 
age;  they  are  not  the  means  to  be  used  iu  these 
days  to  make  bogs  profitable . . . 

Mr.  T.  B.  Tkury  expresses  the  hope,  in  the 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  that 
farmers  will  try  sowing  rye  in  their  stubbles 
this  fall,  and  growing  a  sod  that  costs  almost 
uothing.  He  writes  in  gtxxl  season,  so  they 
can  make  their  arrangements  if  they  feel  so 
disposed.  On  warm,  drained  soil,  iu  his  lati¬ 
tude,  rye  can  be  grown  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  iu  time  to  turn  under  for  either  potatoes 
or  coru,  except  for  very  early  potatoes.  He 
has  had  it  four  feet  high  by  the  first  week  in 
May,  when  the  spring  was  very  forward.  On 
colder  land  it  would  not  do  ns  well.  Any  one 
who  had  rather  have  a  good  sod  than  bare 
stubble  to  plant  ou  next  spring,  bad  better 
look  out  for  some  seed  rye .....  . . 

The  late  Mr.  Poore  says,  in  tbe  Cultivator: 
“  How  few  of  our  farmers,  it  has  been  well 
said,  comprehend  the  pleasures  of  a  sweet 
home.  Trading,  selling  and  roving  are  Am¬ 
erican  characteristics.  But  few  buy  with  the 
determination  of  making  it  their  homes  for 
life  aud  for  their  children.  They  buy  with 
the  iutention  of  improving  and  taking  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  advance  in  price,  then  sell  aud 
seek  new  pastures.  Tbe  result  is,  there  is  not 
that  ornamentation  which  men  and  women 
can  aud  do  make  ou  the  home  they  love.  Rov¬ 
ing  and  moving  westward  with  the  tide  of  em¬ 
igration,  have  deprived  us,  as  a  nation,  of  that 
sacred  love  of  home  which  sanctifies  some 
other  uatious.  ” . . . .  . 

Every  man,  in  locating  ou  a  farm,  should 
be  so  careful  in  the  selection  as  to  adopt  it  for 
a  home  for  life.  Then  he  should  direct  his 
judgment  and  energy  iu  making  such  valuable 
improvements  by  skillful  culture,  good  fruits, 
ornamental  shrubbery  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  that  no  amount  of  money  would  tempt 
him  to  sell.  Put  down  the  stakes  for  life,  and 
cluster  around  it  so  many  ties  that  it  could  not 
lie  parted  with  until  he  is  called  to  the  better 
laud  . . . . 

Mr.  J.  T.  Brooks  assumes  that  a  railroad 
pass  given  to  a  public  officer  is  a  bribe— the 
equivalent  of  money.  Passes  are  granted  to 
Government  officers  to  influence  their  votes, 
The  influence  is  blighting  in  every  direction. . 

Mu.  Brooks  further  remarks  that  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  [>a»i  system  must  be  divided 
between  the  railway  companies  and  the  pub 
lie.  If  giving  a  pass  is  a  mild  form  of  briliery, 
the  man  who  receives  it  is  as  guilty  as  ho  who 
gives.  Those  who  {five  are  servants  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  Those  who  take  are  servants  of  the 
people.  The  people  and  the  companies  must 
unite  to  extirpate  the  evil.  It  is  tbe  interest 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  stockholders  to  instruct 
their  officers  to  issue  no  passes  to  any  man  ou 
account  of  public  office.  It  is  the  duty  and 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  every  railway  offi¬ 
cer,  whether  such  instruction  be  given  or  not, 
to  recall  every  pass  now  held  by  the  servants 
of  the  people,  and  to  withhold  them  from  such 
in  the  future . 

That  the  American  Cattle  Trust  constitutes 
auy  sort  of  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  people 
not  connected  with  it,  the  Breeders’  Gazette 
is  unable  to  discover  . 

Cultivate  the  corn — but  so  as  to  mellow 
the  surface  soil,  kill  the  weeds  aud  not  cut  the 
roots.  Try  this:  Cultivate  one  part  of  a  field 
deep,  the  other  shallow  and  let  us  know  the 
result . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  says,  in  the  Press,  that 


we  have  two  classes  of  farmers  who  run  to 
extremes.  The  first  sneer  at  book  farming, 
and  imagine  that  they  have  mastered  the  en¬ 
tire  science  of  agriculture,  and  look  with 
contempt  upon  any  suggestion  which  comes 
from  the  laboratory  or  student.  The  other 
class  accepts,  without  question,  any  statement 
which  conies  labeled  scientific,  and  think 
farming  is  to  be  guided  entirely  by  manifes¬ 
toes  issued  from  the  chemist  aud  college  pro¬ 
fessor . . . . . . 

He  further  says  that  in  feeding  stock  most 
farmers  of  his  acquaintance  feed  that  which 
is  most  convenient,  and  in  the  way  that  will 
require  the  least  labor  rather  thun  that  which 
will  produce  the  best  results . 

We  have  heard  Hiram  Smith  say  often,  re¬ 
marks  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  iu  undertaking 
to  make  a  first-cluss  butter-maker  he  had 
rather  a  hundred  times  over  take  a  young  man 
or  woman  who  never  saw  a  pound  of  butter 
than  some  farmer  or  his  wife  who  had  made 
butter  all  their  lives  m  their  own  way.  It  is 
this  stubborn  prejudice  and  unwillingness  to 
learn  of  others  a  1  letter  way  that  keeps  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder . 

The  Turf,  FrEt.D  and  Farm  says  that 
horses  are  more  intelligent  than  some  of  their 
owners.  They  associate  men  with  different 
tasks  and  act  accordingly.  The  d river  who 
does  the  slow  jogging  does  not  excite  the  horse 
when  he  gets  up  behind  him.  But  the  moment 
the  driver  who  does  the  speeding  takes  the 
sulky  seat,  the  horse,  if  of  a  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment,  quivers  with  emotion.  He  knows  from 
experience  what  is  to  come  aud  is  all  aglow. 
Dexter,  for  instance,  would  jog  as  quietly  as 
any  one  could  wish  when  Conover  hell  the 
reins,  but  when  Doble  took  the  seat  the  white¬ 
legged  king  was  difficult  to  restrain.  He  had 
the  sense  to  understand  that  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  race,  with  all  its  fierce  excitements,  as 
soon  as  he  felt  the  touch  of  Doble,  and  he 
dropped  his  sober  and  sleepy  ways.  The  horse 
may  l>e  quieter  under  his  jogging  groom  than 
his  head  driver,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
groom  can  out-drive  the  master  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  when  it  comes  to  a  race. . 

Dr.  Goessmann,  in  a  late  bulletin,  as  a 
caution  to  farmers,  says  that  cotton  seed  hull 
ashes  ought  to  tie  sold  only  on  a  basis  of  a 
guaranteed  composition.  He  gives  four  anal¬ 
yses  with  the  following  valuations  per  ton: 
#•1*3. 78,  #'30.70,  #82.70  and  #40.83,  a  maximum 
difference  of  over  #10  per  ton . 

F.  D.  Coburn  says  that  those  who  feed  bran 
to  horses  largely  are  most  in  favor  of  it.  Oue 
of  its  advantages  is  in  keeping  the  horse  from 
becoming  constipated  ou  dry  feed  aud  gram. 
It  is  a  cheap  and  valuable  feed  for  horses  at 
any  time,  aud  esjieeially  while  changing  their 
coats  in  the  spring  . . . 

Prof.  Oqessmaxn  makes  wheat  bran  for 
fertilizing  puiqioses  worth  #14.24  per  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analysis  of  one  lot,  and  #12.82  for 
another.  He  values  pea  meal  at  #12.31.  In 
fresh  muck  he  finds  89.89  per  cent,  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  but  one-quarter  of  oue  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  The  dry  matter  was  10  per  cent, 
and  the  ash  three  per  cent. ,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  lime  aud  magnesia . 

The  Mark  Laue  Express,  England,  iu  com¬ 
plimenting  our  cartoon  representing  the  farm¬ 
er  “At  Bay,”  says:  “Evidently  American 
farmers  consider  ‘glucose’  a  fraud  on  their 
industry,  and  wo  take  it  to  be  not  only  equally 
so,  but  very  much  more  so,  on  the  native  agri¬ 
cultural  industries  of  this  country” . 

The  Scientific  American  advises  those 
poisoned  with  poison  ivy  to  bathe  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts  with  a  tablespoouful  of  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolved  in  a  small  teacupful  of  boil¬ 
ing  water . . . 

The  results  of  reduciug  the  tariff  on  wool 
are  becoming  very  apparent.  The  following 
figures  from  the  reports  of  the  l)e[iartment.  of 
Agriculture  tell  the  story.  In  1884  the  number 
of  sheep  owned  in  the  United  States  was 
50.ti2fi.fi20.  In  1885  it  fell  to  48,322,331,  and  in 
1886  it  still  further  decreased  to  44,759,514,  a 
loss  of  12  per  cent,  in  two  years:  and  yet  it  is 
said  an  effort  will  be  made  to  still  further  re¬ 
duce  the  wool  tariff  next  winter,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  surplus . . 

Dr.  Dankokd,  of  Loudon,  has  made  au 
extraordinary  statement  apropos  of  the  death 
by  suffocatiou  of  a  little  child  from  being 
accidentally  smothered  in  bed  by  its  parents, 
declaring  that  he  had  hud  over  200  such 
cases  before  him.  A  physiciau  suggests  a 
cot  as  au  alternative,  and  sternly  denounces 
the  practice  of  babies  sleeping  with  their 
parents . . . . . . . 


Cumjfiiljfxc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Hanna*. 

.Summerville,  Ottowa  Co.,  June  17.— 
Wheat  in  this  county  is  an  entire  failure, 


average  from  one  to  five  bushels  per  acre. 
One-third  of  the  wheat  area  was  plowed  up 
and  planted  to  corn,  and  now  the  chinch  bugs 
are  takiug  the  corn.  They  have  destroyed 
probably  one-fourth  of  it  already.  It  has 
been  dry  all  the  spring,  yet  corn  looks  fine 
where  the  bugs  have  not  niole-ted  it.  There 
are  no  small  fruits  here  this  season.  Some 
few  apples.  Potatoes  look  well  now.  Oats  a 
failure.  F.  K. 

North  Carolina. 

Sonoma,  Haywood  Co.,  June  9. — This  por¬ 
tion  of  Western  North  Carolina  is,  in  my 
opinion,  well  adapted  to  dairying  and  cheese 
making.  We  have  rich,  cheap  lands,  on  which 
clover  and  grass  flourish  luxuriantly.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  remarkably  healthy.  There  are  plenty 
of  pure  springs  aud  running  streu ms  of  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  and  not  a  cheese  factory  that 
T  know  of  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  We 
have  some  fine  milch  cows,  several  different 
breeds,  the  best  all-purpose  cow  being  the 
Devon.  These  give  a  fair  yield  of  milk  which 
in  richness  is  excelled  only  by  that  of  the 
Jerseys,  while  they  are  the  hardiest  cattle 
on  the  continent.  If  some  good,  honest  per- 
sou  would  coine  down  here  from  some  of  the 
chease  districts  of  the  North  with  money 
anougb  to  start  a  good  business  in  that  line, 
he  would  be  welcomed  and  be  sure  to  thrive. 
Our  winters  are  not  long  and  a  cheese  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  run  here  much  longer  every 
year  than  in  the  North.  This  is  a 
healthy  country,  no  chills  and  fever  ever 
known  here,  unless  the  person  came  here 
after  taking  it  somewhere  else.  We  have  good 
people  and  don’t  invite  any  other  kind.  Our 
Summer  climate  is  as  good  as  the  best  in 
America.  w.  s.  T. 
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Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  ^V^ry  forrq  of 

SKin  arid  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

^  from  — ^ — 
Pimples  to  Scrofula. 


O  KIN  TORTURES  OF  A  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE 
k?  Revert  hy  a  warm  bath  with  CuTtOTKA  Soap,  a  real 
Skin  Bcnuttrter,  and  a  simile  application  of  Cuticura, 
the  ureal  Skin  Cure. 

This  repeated  dally,  with  two  or  three  doses  of  Cuti- 
crttA  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  to  keep  the 
blood  cool,  thu  persplrnt Ion  pnreand  unlrrltating,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  pruri¬ 
tus  seal!  head,  dandruff,  and  every  -peeles  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  d  Is  figurine.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  aud  sculp,  with  lov«  of  hair,  when  physicians 
aud  all  known  remedies  fall 

Sold  every  where  Price.  CTTICCRA.  50o.;  Soap,  25c.: 
Rksoi.vkxt.  *t.  Prepared  bv  the  Pottkk  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

JifSeud  for  "How  to  cure  Skin  Diseases." 


P|  MPLES,  black-heads,  chapped  aud  oily  skin  pre- 
l  I  111  veuted  by  CTTIi  l  ka  Medicated  Soap 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  hinds,  or  lay  N  K\V  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  nienUou  Ihis  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  Houso,  Barn, 
atul  all  out- buildings. 

INYB0DY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

far  Siiuipln  anil  Hook. 
Duam*  N*\v  Y>rk  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 

.1  At  14.  *-40 IV  BROTHERS, 
NEW  YOBS  STATS  DBAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  W02SS, 


MAIN  OFFJCK,  76  THIRD  A.  VX..  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


i 


ROUND  TILE 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE. 

Over  18  Inches  long.  By  carve  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Unproved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  where'  er  exhibited.  Price  lint  on  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


DROWNS 
D  FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN 

RISING  BUN,  IN  1> 

THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

93.50,  90.00  and  910.00. 

Send  for  circular.  Eastern  M  anu- 
KacT'O  Co.,  258  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phi  la. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Well*  of  any  depth,  from  <0  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  i'll  or  Gaa  Uur  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  How  fewer  Machine*  sel  to  work  in  *0  minutes, 
liuarant.'cd  to  drill  faster  and  with  Itm  power  than  any 
other  Specially  adapted  Ui  drilling  Wells  In  earth  or 
rock  SO  to  1,000  fact.  Farmers  »nd  other*  are  making  +V:> 
to  #40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  In  the  business  Send  4  cents  in 
Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Address,  -a 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co,,  New  York. 
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We  feel  confident  that  both  old  and 
new  friends  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  read  J. 
B.  Olcott’s  impressions  derived  from  a  visit 
to  the  New  Jersey  portion  of  the  Rural's 
Ex.  Grounds  with  much  iuterest,  Mr. 
Olcott,  as  Eastern  people  are  aware,  is  no 
less  a  successful  farmer  than  a  brilliant 
journalist,  and  those  who  read  his  farm 
department  in  the  Connecticut  Courant, 
as  those  who  know  him  personally,  will 
never  accuse  him  of  paying  compliments 
at  the  cost  of  sincerity. 


There  are  lots  of  insecticides  talked 
about,  and  the  Rural  Ims  spent  lots  of 
time  in  testing  many  of  them.  Paris- 
green,  London  purple,  pyrethrum  (pow¬ 
der  or  infusion)  and  hellebore  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  served  us  specifically. 
The  kerosene  emulsion  proves  effective  in 
other  hands.  At  the  Rural  Ground  we 
have  killed  or  injured  about  as  many 
plants  as  insects.  The  fact  appears  to  us 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  or  retain  a 
complete  emulsion;  that  some  plants  will 
not  endure  a  strong  enough  emulsion  to 
kill  the  insects;  that  it  is  more  bother  than 
it  is  worth,  and  a  disastrous  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  little  time  to 
experiment  and  work  cautiously. 


IMPROVING  CORN. 


If  you  wish  to  improve  your  field  corn, 
there  is  one  way,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
more  than  any  other  in  which  it  can  be 
done.  For  the  past  12  years  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  change  to  our  liking 
a  variety  then  introduced  as  Blount’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  though  in  fact  it  was  merely  the 
Tennessee  Prolific  for  which  Mr.  Blount 
substituted  his  name.  Without  ever  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  so,  wc  have  gone  through  the 
field  or  plet,  as  the  case  may  have  been, and 
with  sickle  or  knife  have  cut  off  the  tas¬ 
sel  aud  a  part  of  the  stem  of  every  plant 
that  was  too  tall,  or  that  suckered,  or 
that  did  not  show  over  two  sets.  The 
reason  of  this  is  both  obvious  and  sensi¬ 
ble.  Some  corn  plants  are  not  self-fertil¬ 
izing.  The  silk  is  receptive  before  the 
pollen  is  matured,  or  the  reverse.  This 
changes  with  the  season.  But  even  when 
both  generative  organs  arc  mature  at  the 
same  time,  a  wind  may  carry  the  pollen 
away  from  the  plants  bearing  it  to  others 
both  near  and  far  off.  It  thus  appears 
that  pollen  from  barren,  or  otherwise  ob¬ 
jectionable  plunts,  may  become  the  male 
parents  of  others  which  wo  might  select 
for  seed.  By  cutting  off  the  tassels  of  in¬ 
ferior  plants  we  secure  a  higher  grade  of 
male  parentage. 


HALF-HOLIDAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


How  many  farmers  in  New  York 
State  can  take  advantage  of  the  new 
legal  half-holiday  ?  Satuiday  afternoon 
is  now  as  much  of  a  holiday  for  the  city 
clerk  as  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  Can 
farmers  plan  so  as  to  celebrate  it  ?  We 
know  of  several  who  have  already 
answered  the  matter  in  the  affirmative. 
Saturday  afternoon,  hereafter,  is  to  be 
their  time  for  visiting.  They  will  be 
able,  during  the  summer,  to  visit  all  the 
good  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  look 
over  the  crops  and  stock,  and  get  into  an 
everyday  acquaintance  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  As  it  is  now,  they  have  only  a  Sun¬ 
day  acquaintance,  for  they  rarely  meet  on 
a  week  day.  This  is  a  sensible  use  for 
the  holiday.  The  farmers  will  gain  more 
from  these  weekly  visits  than  they  ever 
could  from  the  work  at  home.  This  is 
not  the  only  good  to  come  from  these 
visits.  Farmers  should  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other.  They  never 
can  act  in  concert  while  they  are  held 
apart  by  any  social  feelings.  Those  who 
prey  upon  them  and  seek  to  use  them  as 
tools,  are  particularly  anxious  that  the 
farmer  should  spend  every  moment  on  his 
own  farm,  and  supply  himself  with  a 
long  list  of  “odd  jobs”  to  fill  up  all  his 
spare  time.  The  fanner’s  position,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future,  depends  largely  upon  him¬ 
self.  Getting  acquainted  and  talking 
matters  over,  as  only  friends  can  talk,  is 
the  surest  foundation  for  a  strong  and  ef¬ 
fective  organization. 


NO  BEER  AT  ROCHESTER. 

The  New  York  Slate  Fair  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Rochester,  September  8  to  14. 
No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make  the  fair 
the  most  successful  agricultural  exhibi¬ 
tion  ever  held  in  this  State,  if  not  in  this 
country.  Many  new  features  will  be  add¬ 
ed  and  the  list  of  premiums  is  very  com¬ 
plete.  For  years  the  managers  of  the 
fair  have  been  justly  criticized  for  their 
countenance  of  liquor  selling  on  the  fair 
grounds.  That  stain  can  no  longer  rest 
upon  the  management.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board  last  Tuesday  it  was 
voted,  by  a  large  majority,  to  exclude 
beer  aud  hard  cider  from  the  grounds. 
For  this  action  the  managers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  every  farmer  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  a  manly  stand  for  temper¬ 
ance  and  order,  that  will  be  appreciated. 
The  liquor  devil  has  no  place  at  a  farm¬ 
ers’  meeting.  The  N.  Y.  State  Fair  can 
now  be  made  the  model  fair  of  the  world. 
No  racing,  no  side  shows,  no  cheap-John 
peddlers,  swindlers  and  gamblers,  and 
now  no  beer  guzzling.  The  farmers  of 
New  York,  as  a  duty  to  the  cause  they 
represent,  should  show  their  appreciation 
of  this  action  in  a  practical  manner.  In  a 
leform  of  this  lriud,  all  hauds  must  take 
hold  and  help  carry  it  through.  The 
great  argument  heretofore  in  favor  of 
granting  liquor  licenses  has  been  that  the 
fair  would  run  behind  in  receipts  without 
the  money  obtained  from  them.  The 
farmers  of  this  State  should  give  the  lie 
to  this  assertiou  by  attending  in  such 
numbers  that  this  beer  money  will  be 
more  than  made  up.  The  liquor  power 
is  the  curse  of  this  country.  We  honor 
every  honest  effort  that,  is  made  to  crip¬ 
ple  it,  and  we  are  glad  to  help  hold  up 
the  hauds  of  those  who  make  the  attack. 

- ♦  - 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  LEGISLATION  IN 
ILLINOIS. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  adjournment  the 
Illinois  Legislature  passed  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  of  the  session — the  Merritt 
Pleuro-pneumonia  Bill.  Two  bills  passed 
earlier  in  the  session  enlarged  aud  clearly 
defined  the  powers  of  the  State  Live 
Stock  Board  aud  fixed  the  pay  of  its 
three  members  at  $15  a  day  while  actually 
in  service,  in  addition  to  all  expenses. 
The  bill  just  passed  and  still  awa'ting  the 
Governor's  signature,  authorizes  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  to  accept 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  and  the  exportation  of  affected 
cattle,  and  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  It 
gives  the  United  States  inspectors  the 
right  to  inspect,  quarantine  and  condemu 
all  diseased  and  exposed  animals,  and,  in 
return,  saddles  all  the  expense  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

Against  the  measure  it  is  urged  that  in 
accepting  the  rules  aud  regulations  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the 
State  turns  over  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  the  power  to  deal  with  the  disease 
independently  of  all  local  authorities,  who 
will  be  powerless  to  act  eveu  if,  in  their 
judgment,  the  restrictions  imposed  are 
not  justified  by  the  conditions.  Besides, 
the  State  will  have  to  accept  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  agents  and  veterinarians  as 
the  Government  may  appoint,  in  a  matter 
affecting  one  of  its  most  important  inter¬ 
ests.  It  is  feared  by  some  that  these  con¬ 
siderations,  together  with  the  sympathy 
manifested  by  the  Governor  with  the  State 
Live  Stock  Board  seven  or  eight  months 
ago,  in  its  squabble  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  may  induce  him  to  veto 
the  bill.  The  cost  of  suppressing  the 
plague,  however,  is  very  heavy,  there  is  a 
vast  surplus  in  the  National  Treasury, 
while  the  State  Treasury  is  nearly  empty, 
aud  the  National  Bureau  of  Animat  In¬ 
dustry  is  better  fitted  for  dealing  with  tie 
disease  than  any  State  Commission. 
Surely  these  are  weighty  inducements  to 
insure  the  signature  of  so  shrewd  and 
public-spirited  a  man  as  Governor  Oglesby 
has  often  shown  himself  to  be. 


“OLEO”  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Keepers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  board¬ 
ing-houses  and  other  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment  have  always  been  the  most  extensive 
buyers  of  oleomargarine.  They  have  used 
it  because  it  was  much  cheaper  than  real 
butter,  and  because  they  could  very  easily 
foist  it  off  on  their  patrons  as  the  genuine 
article.  When  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  last  March,  declared  the  “  oleo” 
law  of  1885  constitutional,  the  Legislature 
enacted  an  amendment  providing  that 
“no  keeper  or  proprietor  of  bakery, 
hotel,  tavern,  boarding-house,  restaurant, 
saloon,  lunch  counter  or  place  of  public 
entertainment”  shall  “keep,  use  or  serve 
therein”  as  food  to  their  guests,  or  for 
cooking  purposes  any  imitation  butter. 


It  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  use  of  the 
article;  evidence  of  willful  or  intentional 
violation  of  the  law  is  not  required. 
All  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  punish¬ 
able  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  or 
more  than  $300,  or  not  less  than  10  days 
or  more  than  81  days’  imprisonment  for 
the  first  offence,  and  by  imprisonment  for 
one  year  for  each  subsequent  offence. 
By  a  subsequent  section  of  the  statute, 
the  violation  of  those  provisions  entails  a 
penalty  of  $500  for  each  offence,  to  be 
recovered  with  costs  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  Dairy  Commissioner,  or  by  any 
person  authorized  to  sell  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  State. 

Provisions  for  search  warrants,  injunc¬ 
tions  against  further  violations  of  the  law, 
and  for  the  summary  punishment  of  vio¬ 
lations  of  it,  by  proceedings  for  contempt 
of  court,  have  been  added  by  still  later 
amendments,  and  the  Governor  has  just 
signed  the  bill,  which  is  to  take  effect 
immediately.  The  law  is  directed  against 
counterfeit  butter  only.  Oleomargarine 
can  still  be  openly  made  and  sold  for  what 
it  is,  where  it  hasn’t  the  appearance  of 
butter.  Colored  pink,  blue,  red  or  green, 
or  of  its  natural  tallowy  hue,  no  legal  ob¬ 
jection  can  be  urged  against  it.  It  is 
ouly  when  it  is  artificially  colored  to  imi¬ 
tate  genuine  butter  that  the  sale  or  use  of 
it  entails  these  heavy  penalties.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  laws.  If  knowrn  violations  of 
this  law  are  promptly  reported  to  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  or  his  assistants, 
with  all  attainable  information  to  help  in 
convicting  the  guilty,  the  fraudulent  sale 
of  this  concoction  in  New  York  State 
would  soon  cease. 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH 
CANADA. 


WnrLE  the  mercantile,  and  still  more 
the  manufacturing  classes  in  Canada,  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  heavy  duties  on  im¬ 
ports  from  this  country  for  the  protection 
of  their  growing  domestic  manufacturing 
interests,  the  farmers  are  almost  a  unit  in 
favor  of  free  trade  or  liberal  reciprocity 
between  the  Union  aud  the  Dominion. 
At  all  the  representative  farmers’  meetings 
which  have  taken  place  of  late,  strong 
resolutions  advocating  such  a  policy  have 
been  adopted  by  great  majorities.  Al¬ 
though  the  sentiment  has  been  most  fre¬ 
quently  and  loudly  expressed  by  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Ontario  of  late,  it  is  doubtless 
strongest  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  on 
the  east,  and  in  Manitoba  on  the  west. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  former  "want  a 
liberal  tariff  arrangement  so  that  they  may 
find  large  markets  for  their  fish,  bay, 
potatoes,  and  other  commodities  among 
the  00,000,000  people  in  this  country,  and 
the  latter  desire  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  cheap  agricultural  implements  from 
American  manufacturers,  instead  of 
the  inferior  goods  for  which  they 
have  to  pay  much  higher  prices, 
to  Canadiuu  manufacturers.  With 
free  trade  or  a  low  tariff  between 
the  two  countries,  the  farmers  of  Canada 
would  certainly  be  the  gainers,  for  they 
would  be  able  to  purchase  nearly  all  the 
manufactured  goods  they  need  at  lower 
prices  aud  find  better  markets  on  this  side 
of  the  line  for  many  of  the  products  of 
their  farms.  In  spite  even  of  the  high 
tariff,  about  half  of  the  $84,000,000  wor.h 
of  goods  imported  into  this  country  from 
Canada  last  year  consisted  of  farm  animals 
and  raw  farm  products.  With  free  trade  or 
a  liberal  tariff,  the  amount  would  have 
been  vastly  increased.  What  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  benefit  the  farmers,  however, 
would  certainly  ruin  or  greatly  injure  the 
manufaetuiers  of  the  Dominion,  fur  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  lines,  they  could  never 
compete  with  the  older,  stronger  and 
more  skillful  manufacturers  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  a  commercial  union 
between  the  two  countries  without  a 
political  union,  lies  iu  the  protective 
tariff  adopted  iu  the  United  States  against 
European  products.  Before  free  trade  or 
a  liberal  commercial  reciprocity  treaty  can 
be  put  in  force  between  the  two  countries, 
the  tariff  of  both  on  the  products  of  all 
other  nations,  including  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  must  be  equalized. 
Either  Canada  must  raise  her  tariff  to  the 
level  of  ours,  or  we  must,  lower  ours  to 
the  plane  of  hers,  or  concessions  must  be 
made  on  both  sides.  In  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
the  advantages  from  a  commercial  union 
with  the  Dominion  are  not  considered  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  warrant  any  change  in 
our  tariff  on  goods  from  other  countries; 
while  Canada  is  hardly  likely  to  concede 
to  the  United  States  greater  commercial 
privileges  tliuu  to  the  Mother  Country. 


BREVITIES. 


A  pound  of  pure  Paris-green  to  a  barrel  of 
plaster,  well  m  ixed,  is  enough. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  re¬ 
ports  the  Empire  State  grapevine  perfectly 
hardy  with  him. 

Anybody  who  has,  through  several  years, 
watched  the  difference  between  the  Hardy 
and  Common  Catalpas,  will  never  select  the 
latter  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

“Birds  are  welcomed  here.”  Put  this  sign 
up  iu  the  shape  of  an  occasional  bird  house 
and  show  that  it  is  meant  by  not  allowing 
shooting  or  trappiug  on  your  farm. 

It  is  said  thattlie  mau  wholies  awake  nights 
thinking  about  the  notes  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  meet,  is  in  less  danger  than  he  who 
goes  to  sleep  and  forgets  when  his  notes  are 
due. 

Springfield  Thornless  Black  Cap  gives  us 
the  first  ripe  berries  (June  18).  We  do  not 
say  it  is  the  earliest  cap  by  any  means,  as  we 
have  not  at  present  many  of  the  older  kinds 
to  compare  it  with. 

We  keep  our  rose-bugs  in  full  cheek  by 
usiug  the  pyrethrum  powder,  dry  or  di (Fused 
in  water — and  it  is  effectual.  Tliiuk  of  pick¬ 
ing  off  these  pests  by  hand,  or  letting  them 
drop  into  hot  water  or  kerosene  1 

What  became  of  the  white  earn  plants  of 
the  Rural  corn  plots  ?  They  all  died  ;  a  fact 
that  %v ill  not  surprise  anybody.  8ome  that 
were  half  white  and  half  green  are  growing, 
but  less  vigorously  than  the  others. 

Mad.  Gabrielle  Luizet  is  one  of  the  finest 
hardy  roses  we  have  ever  raised,  except,  that 
it  is  not  so  fragrant  as  many  others.  The 
shell-like,  light  pink  buds  are  borne  on  long 
peduncles.  One  of  the  most  extravagant 
bloomers  is  Due  de  Brabant. 

While  many  Western  States  are  suffering 
from  drought,  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  little  part  known  as  "the  Rural 
Grounds,  are  suffering  from  too  much  rain — a 
little  flood  indeed.  We  wish  we  might  divide 
tliis  too-much-of-a-good-thing  with  the  West. 

The  early  season  was  dry,  the  later  wet. 
Our  mulch  carried  our  100  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries  through  the  dry  seasou  nicely,  aud 
has  given  us  the  largest  crop  we  have  ever 
raised.  Our  neighbors  have  had  very  few 
strawberries,  their  vines  having  suffered  so 
much  during  the  dry  weather  that  the  later 
rains  were  of  little  avail. 

We  notice  many  corn  fields  where  the  rows 
run  the  short  way  of  the  field.  The  extra 
work  caused  by  this  arrangement  will  count 
up  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  time  spent  iu 
turning  around  is  clear  loss.  In  marking  out 
the  drills  the  object  should  be  to  have  these 
turns  come  at  the  narrow  ends  of  the  fields 
where  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  number. 

Our  Patagonian  chicks  (there  are  but  three) 
arc  now  nearly  of  the  same  color,  much  that 
of  Gray  Dorkings  except  that  their  dark 
markings  are  more  distinct.  They  grow  fast, 
und  are  strong,  sprightly  chickens.  The  Dow- 
nies,  as  we  call  them  (Downy  Plymouth 
Rocks),  are  showing  their  fluffy  feathers.  The 
white  ones  are  growing  darker,  and  the  dark 
ones  lighter.  The  Black  Javas  (uluc  iu  num¬ 
ber)  are  healthy  and  frisky. 

We  find  that  many  who  are  practicing  irri¬ 
gation  iu  a  small  way,  prefer  to  sprinkle  the 
plants  with  water  rather  than  to  flood  them. 
With  strawberries  or  cabbage  this  plan  seems 
to  give  the  best  results.  A  large  sprinkling 
cart,  like  those  used  on  the  city  streets  is  used. 
A  high  tank  pumped  full  of  water  by  a  wind¬ 
mill  or  other  contrivance  provides  a  supply 
for  the  cart.  It  appears  that  partial  irriga¬ 
tion  is  becoming  quite  common  among  gar¬ 
deners.  It  always  gives  satisfactory  results. 

A  garden  that  is  set  upon  a  hillside  has  a 
hard  fight  for  life.  Unless  special  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  drainage,  a  single  heavy 
shower  will  wash  out  the  careful  work  of 
weeks.  Two  such  storms  iu  New  Jersey 
within  the  past  week  have  done  much  damage. 
Water  enough  to  provide  a  six  hour’s  storm 
fell  in  au  hour.  Hillside  gardens  in  localities 
where  such  showers  are  possible  should  be 
provided  with  ditches  or  terraces  which  will 
arrest  the  flowing  water  or  conduct  it  harm¬ 
lessly  away. 

We  may  be  excused  for  smiling  n  little  sar¬ 
castically,"  when  we  read  in  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporaries  the  advocacy  of  hand-picking 
the  first  jwtato  beetles  as  a  subsequent  labor- 
saving  business.  Years  ago  we  tried  hand¬ 
picking,  and  tried  it  thoroughly.  Tin-  plot 
was  about  I  -20th  of  an  acre.  Every  pleasant 
morning  we  walked  through  the  rows,  ex¬ 
amined  every  plant  carefully,  picked  off  every 
beetle  aud  crushed  every  egg  that  could  be 
seen.  The  soil  between  the  rows  was  kept 
hard  by  this  constant  walking  to  aud  fro. 
Nevertheless,  when  it  was  time  for  the  grubs 
to  appear,  they  appeared,  and  iu  the  usual 
numbers.  W e  have  not  spent,  much  time  over 
hand-picking  since. 

Again  we  bog  to  call  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  seems  to  us  to  exist  in  applying 
Paris-green  or  Loudon-purple  in  plaster  raither 
than  m  water.  When  the  poison  is  used  iu 
water,  the  water  is  generally  held  by  the 
leaves  near  the  stem  or  iu  any  inequality 
until  it  evaporates,  leaving  the  jtoison  depos¬ 
ited  iu  that  place.  This  injures  the  leaves  as 
may  be  seen  by  an  examination  a  few  days 
afterwards.  If  the  poison  is  thornuyhly 
mixed  with  plaster,  usiug  one  pound  to  an 
entire  barrel  of  plaster,  the  leaves  do  not 
sustain  any  injury,  because  the  mixture  is 
applied  quite  evenly  and  remains  there. 
Again  when  poisoned  water  is  used,  the 
beetles  as  a  rule,  must,  eat  more  of  the  leaves 
before  they  eat  the  poisoned  part  which,  as 
before  sniu,  is  confined  to  certain  portions  of 
the  leaf.  All  else  equal,  we  should  hope  to 
raise  a  larger  crop  or  potatoes  by  using  poi- 

oned  plaster  than  poisoned  water. 
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THE  MILCH  GOAT. 


Naturalists  tell  us  that  the  goat  belongs 
to  the  same  epoch  of  creation  as  man,  and 
formed,  probably  by  its  domestication,  the  first 
step  in  his  progress  towards  civilization.  They 
differ  considerably,  however,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  domestic  goat,  which  is  met  with  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  the  most  pre¬ 
valent  and  probable  opinion  at  present  is  that 
the  various  domestic  breeds  are.  severally  des¬ 
cended  from  wild  stock  now  extinct  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  chief  domestic  breeds  possess¬ 
ing  quite  distinct  characteristics:  The  Com¬ 
mon  Goat,  the  Maltese,  the  Syrian,  the  Cash- 
mere,  the  Nubian  or  Egyptian,  and  the  Dwarf 
Goat  of  Guinea.  There  is  no  goat  indigenous 
to  America,  the  so-called  Rocky  Mouutain 
Goat  being  in  reality  an  antelope,  according 
to  the  latest  opinion  of  the  best  naturalists. 
The  ibex  and  goat  interbreed  freely,  though 
the  produce  is  not  generally  fertile,  and  hy¬ 
brids  between  the  goat  and  sheep  are  also 
known  to  have  occurred,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  milch  goat  has  been  aptly  described  as 
the  “poor  man’s  cow,”  for  with  a  couple  of 
these  animals  the  cottager,  at  almost  a  nomi¬ 
nal  expense,  may  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
as  the  rich  man  with  bis  Jersey.  Very  few 
are  kept  in  America,  because  the  business  is 
yet  considered  petty;  the  farms  are  generally 
large  enough  for  cows;  the  necessary  fences 
are  too  expensive,  aud  the  advantages  of  goat¬ 
keeping  are  very  imperfectly  known.  In  the 
state  of  nature  the  goat  frequents 
hills  and  mountainous  places,  and 
in  its  domesticated  condition  it 
prefers  elevated  locations,  though 
it  also  thrives  uu  low  ground;  but 
wet  and  marshy  places  cause 
disease  of  the  feet  aud  ill-health; 
but  except  in  such  locations  there 
is  no  animal  more  hardy  than  the 
goat. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the 
goat  is  five  mouths,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  3rouug  at  a  birth  generally 
two,  though  three  and  even  four 
occasionally  come.  The  female  is 
capable  of  propagating  at  seveu 
months  and  the  male  even  a  mouth 
earlier.  For  the  sake  of  the  future 
growth  aud  productiveness  of  the 
animals,  however,  it  is  unwise  to 
permit  breeding  till  the  age  of  12 
to  15  mouths.  One  male  is  enough 
for  100  females. 

The  best  milch  goats  are  those 
with  long,  deep  bodies,  well  round¬ 
ed  iu  the  barrel,  ample  bellies, 
aud  legs  tolerably  short ;  head  Hue 
and  tapering,  with  little  or  no 
beard,  aud  prominent  ej’es,  femi¬ 
nine  in  expression;  ears  long,  thin, 
wide,  aud  inclined  horizontally, 
or  short,  upright,  aud  hanging 
forward  or  distinctly  pendulous. 

This  will  depend  on  the  breed, 
those  having  Eastern  blood  show¬ 
ing  more  drooping  ears.  The 
horns  should  be  short,  corrugated,  curliug 
back  over  the  neck,  or  if  there  are  no  horns  at 
all,  so  much  the  better.  The  body  should  be 
wedge-shape,  like  that  of  an  Ayrshire  row, 
being  narrow  at  the  fore  quarters,  and  gain¬ 
ing  in  depth  toward  the  hind  parts.  Above 
all,  the  udder  must  not  only  be  large,  but  thin 
in  substance,  elastic  to  the  touch,  soft  aud 
flexible;  while  the  teats  should  lie  sot  well 
apart,  point,  outwards,  taper  to  a  point,  aud 
be  long  enough  for  easy  handling. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  used  for  making 
cheese,  especially  the  Neufehate]  kind,  aud  is 
prescribed  as  a  medicine  for  debilitated  con¬ 
stitutions  aud  lung  diseases.  Iu  the  malarious 
regions  of  Asia  cow’s  milk  is  regarded  as  a 
predisposing  cause  of  bilious  fevers  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  liver,  and  goat's  milk  is  therefore 
extensively  substituted.  When  betweeu  two 
and  five  years  old  the  she  goat  gives  the  lar¬ 
gest  yield  of  milk,  continuing  productive  for 
eight  aud  nine  years,  the  lifetime  being  gener¬ 
ally  as  long  as  14  or  15  years.  Goats,  like 
cows,  vary  greatly  in  their  yield  of  milk,  the 
quantity  depending  on  the  care,  feed,  and 
breed,  the  Nubian  being  by  far  the  heaviest 
milkers.  An  ordinary  animal  gives  from  two 
to  three  pints,  aud  a  superior  one  two  quarts, 
aud  an  occasional  first-rate  ono  as  much  as 
three  quarts  a  day.  They  are  usually  milked 
moruiug  and  oveuing,  aud  heavy  milkers 
should  be  milked  at  midday,  at  least  for  the 
first  three  mouths  after  dropping  a  kid,  as 
milk  is  secreted  most  rapidly  iu  an  empty 
udder.  Feeding  aud  milking  should  always 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Contrary  to 
the  general  opinion,  the  female  goatisuotat  all 
odoriferous,  nor  can  the  flavor  of  her  milk  be 
readily  distinguished  from  that  of  a  cow.  The 


flesh  of  the  common  goat,  though  quite  eat¬ 
able,  is  inferior  to  mutton,  being  rather  hard 
and  indigestible;  but  a  kid  is  a  great  delicacy, 
tasting  like  lamh  or  veal,  according  to  the 
manner  of  dressing;  while  from  the  skin  are 
made  fine  gloves,  real  morocco  leather  aqd 
various  other  articles. 

With  the  exception  of  the  horns,  the  speci¬ 
men  shown  at  Fig.  241 — re  engraved  from  the 
Loudon  Live-Stock  Journal— may  be  regarded 
in  the  opinion  of  II.  S.  Holmes-Pegler,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  British  Goat  Association,  as  just  the 
type  of  what  an  ordinary  milch  goat  should 
be,  and  this  it  has  proved  by  winning  prizes 
in  every  stage  of  its  existence — as  a  kid,  goat¬ 
ling,  and  goat.  It  i»  considered  one  of  the 
finest-bred,  attractive-looking  creatures  that 
has  been  recently  seen  in  the  show-yard. 


iXliudlaumis, 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Food  and  Food  Adulterants. — Pamphlet 
from  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  food  adulterations,  prepared  by  Prof. 
Wiley,  the  Government  Chemist.  This 
pamphlet  is  entitled.  Dairy  Products.  The 
full  text  of  the  oleomargarine  bill  is  given ; 
statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  the  trade;  vari¬ 
ous  opinions  from  scientific  men,  as  to  the 
healthfuluess  of  “  oleo;”  means  of  detecting 
butter  frauds,  and  various  other  interesting 
11181161*8.  Several  pages  are  given  up  to  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  various  processes  employed 
in  making  oleomargarine,  and  a  list  of  the 


]  patents  issued  to  manufacturers.  It  appears 
I  that  on  March  1  there  w  ere  157  factories  and 
259  wholesale  dealers  engaged  in  the  business. 
The  factories  were  located  as  follows:  Two  iu 
Colorado,  11  in  Chicago,  one  in  Indiana,  two 
in  Kansas,  one  iu  Massachusetts,  six  in  New 
York  State,  four  iu  Ohio,  five  in  Pemmsyl- 
vauia,  and  five  in  Rhode  Island.  The  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  were  more  generally  distributed 
about  the  country.  Alabama  has  one,  Ark- 
kansas,  five;  Colorado.  11;  Florida,  one; 

|  Georgia,  one  ;  Illinois,  24  ;  Iowa,  one;  Kan¬ 
sas,  four;  Kentucky,  four;  Louisiuuu,  five; 
Massachusetts,  45;  Connecticut,  six;  Indiana, 
one;  Maryland,  two;  Michigan, 20;  Montana, 
seven,  Nebraska,  three;  Utah,  one;  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  three;  New  Mexico,  three;  Arizona,  one; 
New  York,  18;  Ohio,  11;  Pennsylvania,  37; 
Rhode  Island,  18;  Tennessee,  nine;  Texas, 
seven;  Minnesota,  two;  New  Hampshire,  one; 
Virginia,  one;  and  Wisconsin,  nine. 

The  various  methods  employed  in  detecting 
butter  substitutes  are  described  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet,  and  should  be  carefully  i*ead 
by  all  dairymen. 

Entomological  Report. — From  a  perusal 
of  the  advance  sheets  of  Dr.  Riley’s  forth- 
I  coming  rejiort  we  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
|  valuable  of  the  series.  The  portion  devoted 
!  to  the  Buffalo  Gnat  will  be  of  special  interest 
'  to  Southern  stockmen.  The  chapters  ou  Silk 
Culture  and  Insects  Affecting  Small  Grains 
and  Grasses  are  exceedingly  valuable.  We 
shall  quote  from  the  report.  Farmers  should 
secure  these  reports.  They  can  makegood  use 
of  their  Congressmen  by  informing  them  that 
all  such  reports  and  documents  will  be  very 
acceptable. 

The  Iowa  Improved  Stock  Breeders’ 


Association  has  an  excellent  way  of  ending 
its  meetings.  The  roll  call  is  the  last  thing  on 
the  programme.  As  the  names  are  called, 
the  members  have  the  chance  to  rise  and  state 
wbat  stock  they  have  for  sale  or  exchange  and 
what  they  wish  to  buy.  The  answers  are 
printed  in  the  published  proceedings.  This  is 
a  good  plan.  At  such  meetings  the  wants  of 
farmers,  both  in  selling  and  buying,  can  be 
readily  found. 

Observations  and  Experiments  in  Ento¬ 
mology.— Pamphlet  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Riley 
gives  the  reports  from  the  entomological 
agents  who  have  been  conducting  observa¬ 
tions  in  various  pa  ts  of  the  country.  The 
tests  with  various  insecticides  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Alwood  are  valuable.  The  insecticides  used 
were  the  kerosene  emulsion,  pyrethrum,  bu- 
hacb,  benzine,  alum  water,  ice  water,  tansy 
water,  tomato  water  and  various  proprietory 
remedies.  Gardeners  will  find  much  to  inter¬ 
est  them  in  this  report. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  this  institution,  which  is  located  at 
Fort  Collins,  Col.  This  college  was  opened  in 
1S79.  Last  year  there  were  105  students  in 
attendance :  of  these  42  were  young  women. 
Nothing  but  the  industrial  arts  and  the  sci¬ 
ences  pertaining  to  them  is  taught  here.  A 
specialty  is  made  of  experimental  work.  It  is 
a  worthy  institution  and  should  be  patronized 
by  Colorado  far  mere. 

Consular  Reports.— How  many  realize 
the  importance  of  these  pamphlets?  We  know 
that  some  of  the  most  reliable  information 
regarding  the  climate,  business  and  people  of 
foreign  countries  can  be  obtained  by  reading 


them  regularly.  They  are  sent  out  by  the 
State  Department  to  all  who  desire  them. 

Grasses  of  the  South.— Pamphlet  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  George 
Vasey,  Botauist  of  the  Department.  In  order 
to  obtain  practical  information  regarding 
southern  grasses  and  forage  plants,  a  circular 
was  sent  out  from  the  Department  last  year. 
From  the  many  answers  received  from  farm¬ 
ers  and  stockmen,  this  pamphlet  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Crosier,  the  assistant  botauist.  No  southern 
grass  can  be  obtained  which  will  grow  vigor¬ 
ously  throughout  the  entire  year,  Hence  a 
series  of  winter  aud  summer  pastures  must  be 
provided.  The  great  waut  thus  far  has  been  a 
reliable  aud  productive  winter  grass.  The 
plant  which  appears  to  give  greatest  promise 
is  the  Texas  Blue  Grass  or  Poa  arachnifera. 
This  pamphlet  ought  to  bo  iu  the  hands  of 
every  southern  farmer.  It  would  be  hard  to 
state  where  he  could  find  more  practical  in¬ 
formation  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  import¬ 
ance  to  his  business.  Grass  is  to  be  the  found¬ 
ation  for  the  new  agriculture  at  the  south. 
Farmers  have  fought  iheir  best  friend  long 
enough.  We  earnestly  advise  our  southern 
readers  to  secure  this  pamphlet  without  delay. 

New  York  State  Fair  — Attention  is 
called  to  the  Premium  List.  The  premiums 
are  larger  atul  more  extended  than  ever.  Good 
chances  are  here  offered  for  farmers  and 
others  to  obtain  valuable  prizes.  The  show 
this  year  will  tie  unusually  attractive.  Ail 
who  eau  possibly  do  so  should  attend.  Send 
to  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  the  Premium  List. 
The  children  should  be  interested  in  the  matter. 
Special  departments  are  made  for  them. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 


Robert  S.  Burdette,  who  is  as  wise  as  he 
is  witty,  says  many  an  appreciative  word  on 
women’s  ways.  His  homily  in  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  is  so  bright  and  sympathetic 
that  we  can  only  testify  our  appreciation  by  ex¬ 
tensive  quotations.  He  says  that  through  all 
the  oratorio  of  history  we  hear  the  voices  of 
women  whom  no  man  could  compel  to  silence. 
We  hear  the  sorrowful  notes  of  the  song  of 
Jephtha’s  daughter,  mingling  with  the  tender 
voice  of  Ruth,  “standing  breast  high  amid  the 
summer  corn;”  tremulous  with  a  woman’s 
fear,  but  resolute  with  sublime  purpose,  comes 
the  voice  of  Esther  carrying  her  life  before  the 
golden  scepter  for  her  people’s  sake;  we  hear 
Elizabeth  speak  with  a  loud  voice  and  no  man 
can  silence  her;  women  bring  their  little  ones 
to  the  Saviour,  in  the  face  of  his  Disciple’s  re¬ 
buke,  and  He  does  not  censure  them  for 
‘  ‘usurping  authority  over  a  man :”  a  woman 
washes  his  feet  with  her  tears,  Joanna,  Mary, 
Susanna,  and  many  others  “minister  to  him 
out  of  their  substance,”  women  linger  near 
the  cross  when  all  men  forsake  him  and  fly, — 
why  then,  be  proud  that  you  cannot  wear  a 
beard  and  vote;  be  proud  that  you  are  a 
woman. 

Always  most  unselfish  when  you  are  most  in 
earnest;  always — or  nearly  always — most 
thoroughly  devoted  to  some  one  else' who  is 
not  always  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  you,  it 
is  the  fate  of  your  sex  to  serve.  You  are  the 
dependent  of  the  nurse  while  you 
are  in  the  cradle,  a  serf  and  a 
bond-maiden  to  your  big  brother 
when  you  are  a  little  girl ;  in  ab¬ 
ject  and  weeping  bondage  to  your 
teachers  and  caramels  all  your 
school  days;  a  slave  of  fashion 
from  the  time  you  graduate  until 
your  wedding  day  after  which  you 
are  ruled  with  more  or  less  ten¬ 
derness  by  your  husband,  (whom 
I  know  personally  to  be  the  best 
man  iu  the  world,!  and  tyrannized 
over  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  your 
servants.  Later  on,  you  are  a 
servant,  nurse  and  governess  to 
your  children  until  they  are  inar¬ 
med,  at  ter  which  you  are  reigned 
over  by  an  imperious  family  of 
daughters-aud-sons-in-law,  and  at 
last  you  will  live  and  die  in  gentle, 
loving  bondage  to  a  tribe  of  grand¬ 
children.  Believest  thou  not  my 
prophesy?  Ask  your  mother  and 
grand-mother.  And  yet  somehow, 
despite  your  life-long  bondage, 
there  is  a  general  impression  that 
you  have  your  own  way  about  five 
times  out  of  a  possible  four,  or  so 
often  as  you  think  your  own  way 
the  better  way,  which,  in  our 
judgment  is  liable  to  be  the  case 
— let  us  say — sometimes. 

This  nineteenth  century  is  Try- 
phena's  Sunday  out.  She  has 
earned  our  homage.  Sometimes 
|  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  is  even  man’s 
physical  superior.  True,  she  cannot  sharpen 
a  pencil,  and  outside  of  commercial  circles  she 
'  can't  tie  a  package  to  make  it  look  like  any¬ 
thing  save  a  crooked  cross  section  of  chaos ; 
but,  land  of  miracles  1  see  what  she  can  do 
with  a  pin  !  I  believe  there  are  some  women 
who  could  pin  a  glass  knob  to  a  door  !  She 
j  cannot  walk  so  many  miles  around  a  billiard 
1  table  with  nothing  to  eat,  aud  nothing  (to  speak 
of)  to  drink,  but  she  can  walk  the  floor  all 
night  with  a  fretful  baby,  without  going 
sound  asleep  the  first  half  hour.  She  can  ride 
five  hundred  miles  without  going  into  the 
smoking  car  to  rest  (and  get  away  from  the 
children,  i  She  can  go  to  town  and  do  a 
wearisome  day's  shopping  and  have  a  good 
!  time  with  three  or  four  friends  without  drink¬ 
ing  a  keg  of  beer.  She  can  enjoy  an  evening 
visit  without  smoking  half-a-dozen  cigars. 
She  can  endure  the  torturing  distraction  of  a 
house  full  of  children  all  day,  while  her  hus¬ 
band  cuffs  them  all  howling  to  lied  before  he 
has  been  home  an  hour.  Every  day  she  en¬ 
dures  the  torture  of  a  dress  that  would  make 
an  athlete  swoou.  She  is  afraid  of  a  mouse, 
and  runs  from  a  cow,  but  a  book  agent  can’t 
scare  her.  She  is  the  salt  of  the  church,  the 
i  pepper  of  the  choir,  the  life  of  the  sewing  so¬ 
ciety,  and  about  all  there  is  of  a  young  ladies’ 
school  or  a  nunnery.  A  boy  with  a  sister  is 
fortunate,  a  fellow  with  a  eousiu  is  to  be 
envied,  a  young  man  with  a  sweetheart  is  hap¬ 
py,  and  a  man  with  a  wife  is  thrice  blessed 
more  than  they  all. 

— - - - - 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SLIGHTING. 

How  much  work  ought  a  housewife  to  at¬ 
tempt  ?  What  should  (she  leave  undone  or 
half  done! 


We  fear  that  where  one  has  been  brought 
up  to  neatness  and  thorough  housewifery,  it 
seems  easier  to  work  onesself  to  death  than  to 
leave  things  undone.  And  where  there  is  only 
one  woman  in  the  house  she  is  exported  to 
keep  all  the  gear  in  running  order,  even  if 
this  requires  work  enough  for  two  or  three. 
And  here  comes  the  necessity  of  minimizing 
the  work  to  the  bast  of  one’s  ability. 

Wo  can  fancy  some  of  our  busy  farmers’ 
wives  smiling  at  the  suggestion  of  lessening 
their  work.  Already  they  have  reduced  all 
works  of  supererogation;  they  cannot  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  more  fanciful  details  of  the  house, 
when  they  have  care  of  the  eggs,  milk  and 
butter,  in  addition  to  their  cooking,  cleaning 
and  the  like.  It  seems  as  if  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  left  undone  in  such  cases.  But  it 
seems  a  weariful  lot  for  a  woman  to  work 
from  dawn  to  dark  at  her  treadmill  round  of 
duties;  she  has  little  time  to  look  upon  the 
poetic  side  of  housework.  It.  needs  an  uufail- 
ing  spring  of  domestic  love  to  make  such  a 
life  bearable. 

Is  it  really  right  or  wrong  to  slight  some 
parts  of  the  housework,  provided  one  always 
shows  a  due  regard  for  cleanliness? 

It.  seems  to  us,  that  when  flit*  i  igid  preform- 
auce  of  every  duty  means  to  the  worker  shat¬ 
tered  nerves  and  impaired  health,  it  is  not 
only  right,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that 
something  should  be  left  undone.  What  that 
something  should  be  depends  entirely  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  ease.  There  are  few 
cases  where  something  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  whether  it  is  a  superabundance  of  cakes 
and  pastry,  or  au  over  elaboration  in  clothes. 

We  heard  of  an  exceptionally  neat,  house¬ 
wife  the  other  day  whose  household  consists 
of  herself  and  husband,  one  child,  and  four 
servants.  She  observed  complacently  that 
she  was  a  thorough  housekeeper.  She  was 
asked  what  she  considered  thorough  house¬ 
keeping  ;  she  explained  that  her  bouse  was 
cleaned  from  top  to  bottom — every  carpet 
taken  up  and  beaten,  and  every  inch  of  paint 
scoured — once  a  month  / 

That  domestic  earthquake  ycleped  house- 
cleaning  is  terrifying  enough  when  it  only 
arrives  once  or  twice  a  year— think  what,  it 
must  be  once  a  month  !  snmll  wonder  that 
this  over-neat  housekeeper  found  she  could  not 
keep  her  servants,  and  is  now  reduced  to 
boarding. 

We  hope  there  are  very  few  like  this  awful 
example  of  cleanliness,  whose  house,  by  the 
way,  never  looked  any  better  than  her  neigh¬ 
bors:  she  merely  points  a  moral,  showing  the 
excesses  to  which  over-neatness  may  lead  one. 
We  have  no  wish  to  encourage  slatternly 
habits,  but  we  do  believe  that  when  a  woman 
is  working  herself  iuto  nervous  semi-in  valid- 
ism  the  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  stop  and 
consider  what  she  may  leave  undone.  Life  is 
a  ba  tie  field  to  many  of  us,  but  we  might  as 
well  take  some  comfort  as  wo  go  along;  and 
comfort  there  can  be  none  if  we  misuse  the 
health  by  which  we  should  enjoy  it. 


WHAT  OUR  GRANDMOTHERS  DID. 


SOPHIA  C.  GARRETT. 


Among  the  wise  sayings  of  Mary  Lyon  is 
found  this  question;  “Where  is  the  unmarried 
lady  with  a  good  education  and  a  ivell-bal- 
auccd  character,  who  is  not  able  to  find  occu¬ 
pation  and  support?"  Perhaps  this  question 
was  uoted  down  as  far  back  as  the  year  1838. 

Then,  besides  going  to  the  district  school, 
girls  were  taught  by  their  mothers  10  sew, 
knit,  spiu  and  often  to  weave  cloth  for  the 
family  wardrobe.  A  few  of  the  young  wo¬ 
men  became  teachers.  Oftcner  those  having 
a  knack  for  needle-work  would  coax  lather 
and  mother  to  let  them  go  us  apprentices  to 
a  milliner  or  dressmaker  in  the  neighboring 
village,  to  learn  one  of  those  needful  trades. 
Sometimes  her  prolonged  stay  caused  great, 
sacrifices  to  be  made  at  home.  Hut  these  were 
forgotten  when  she  returned  lully  prepared  to 
work  at  her  trade.  Then  she  earned  an  in¬ 
come  which  amply  supplied  her  own  wants 
and  helped  support  the  rest  of  the  family.  A 
needed  working-woman  at  that  period  was  the 
tailoress.  Young  women  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  with  a  tailor  mid  learned  to  make 
clothes  for  men  and  hoys.  Although  more  la¬ 
borious  than  dressmaking,  the  pro  tils  were 
greater,  The  taijoross  went  from  house  to 
house  plying  her  art,  and  rejoicing  that  it 
brought  relief  to  the  busy  housewife,  who  had 
enough  on  her  hands  without  tailoring.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  stuy  with  a  patron  her  sharp  shears 
and  resolutely-wielded  needle  with  well-waxed 
thread  changed  the  ample  web  of  fulled  cloth 
iuto  o  vcrcoats, coats,  waistcoats  and  tr ousel's  in 
workmanlike  manner.  After  sheep  shearing 
in  May  quantities  of  wool  went  to  the  carding 
mill  to  be  made  into  rolls.  These  were  spun 
by  the  mothers  and  daughters.  Girls  went 
around  spinning,  Good  spinners  charged  $1 
per  week,  spinning  4(J  knots  of  yarn  a  day. 
None  questioned  the  respectability  of  these 


workei*s.  In  the  cities  and  villages  women 
worked  for  wages  as  earnestly  as  did  their  ru¬ 
ral  sisters,  and  their  chances  for  getting  work 
were  better.  Binding  shoes,  covering  but¬ 
tons,  knitting  woolen  underwear,  also  gloves, 
mittens  and  shawls,  braiding  straw  for  bon¬ 
nets  and  weaving  palm  leaf  bats  were  some  of 
the  leading  works  done  by  them,  pa  ticularly 
in  New  England. 

While  one  woman  wrought  for  wages  in  the 
early  years  of  the  l'.lth  century,  hundreds  are 
now  earning  tlieir  living  and  multitudes  more 
are  seeking  employment.  The  onward  march 
of  progress  has  opened  new  fields  of  labor  in 
which  women  can  work  and  give  us  good  sat¬ 
isfaction  as  men.  The  higher,  or  i  he  so-ealle  1 
genteel  employments,  us  teaching,  stenogra¬ 
phy,  typewriting,  copying,  clerking  and 
book-keeping,  are  favorites  with  women,  as 
the  pay  is  good.  Many  social  privileges  are 
enjoyed  by  them,  from  which  they  would  be 
debarred  if  engaged  in  other  callings,  where 
th  •  hours  of  service  were  longer.  The  place 
where  a  womau  lives,  also  her  surroundings, 
her  strength  and  fitness,  usually  decide  the 
work  she  can  do  with  profit  and  success.  Hon¬ 
est  work  is  respectable.  Women  are  ladies,  if 
well-behaved,  though  employed  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  labors.  Better  to  work  as  a  kitchen 
maid  in  a  worthy  family  than  be  au  idler  and 
a  weight  on  generous  friends,  when  well  and 
able  to  earn  for  yourself. 

•  >  • 

SOME  WOMEN  OP  TO-DAY. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

An  Englishwoman  has  invented  a  new  pro¬ 
fession  for  her  sex,  and  although  “ratcatcher” 
has  scarcely  an  attractive  sound,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  very  lucrative  business.  Mrs.  Benedict 
claims  to  have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession.  It  has  always  been  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  poison  rats;  the  dillieult  problem  has 
been  the  disposing  of  them  after  they  were 
poisoned.  They  have  always  shown  a  patri¬ 
otic  persistence  in  dying  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  and  owing  to  the  low  state  of  civili¬ 
zation  among  rats,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  “Boards  of  Health,”  they  have  never 
made  any  provision  for  burial  or  cremation, 
which  makes  it  very  unpleasant,  bo  say  the 
least,  for  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  house 
under  whoso  roof  they  have  elected  to  live 
and  die. 

Mrs.  Benedict  has  discovered  how  to  induce 
them  to  “die  on  the  spot.”  Her  business  was 
the  manufacture  of  plaster  casts,  aud  one  of 
the  processes  was  to  mix  wheateu  flour  with 
pulverized  piaster  of  Paris,  to  make  the  paste 
less  brittle.  Having  sifted  a  quantity  of  this 
one  evening  and  placed  her  dish  of  water 
handy,  intending  to  make  au  experimental 
cast,  she  was  called  away  by  visitors,  who  re¬ 
mained  so  late  that  she  retired  without  return¬ 
ing  to  the  kitchen.  During  the  night  a  rat  of 
au  exploring  turn  of  mind  made  his  way  up 
the  legs  of  the  table,  and  striking  a  bonanza  in 
the  shape  of  the  mixed  flour  and  plaster — less 
greedy  than  other  explorers  known  to  fame — 
lost  no  tune  in  summoning  his  “sisters  aud  his 
cousins  aud  bis  aunts,”  and  calling  “the 
neighbors  in.”  After  Lie  manner  of  rat-kind, 
they  ate  rapidly  au  l  freely  of  the  flour  aud 
plaster,  which  they  found,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  rather  dry  meal.  Wondering, 
doubtless,  at  the  thoughtfulness  of  their  enter¬ 
tainers,  they  quenched  their  thirst  at  the  dish 
of  water  which  they  found  handy,  und  at  the 
same  time  answered  Mr.  Mai  lock’s  question 
“Is  life  worth  living?”  in  the  negative,  and 
without  quitting  the  table. 

The  next  morning  when  Mrs.  Benedict 
entered  her  kitchen  and  saw  the  colony  of 
dead  rats  around  the  water  dish,  she  proved 
her  femininity  by  mounting  a  chair  and 
shrieking  a  la  Charles  Read’s  heroine.  Grow¬ 
ing  calmer,  however,  upon  fiuding  that  she 
was  not  attacked,  she  studied  the  scene  from 
her  vantage  ground,  aud  soon  discovered  the 
cause.  The  water  drunk  by  the  rats  turned 
the  plaster  they  had  eaten  into  paste,  and 
then,  in  technical  parlance,  “set,  it,”  that  is,  it 
grew  hard  in  their  stomachs  and  effectually 
stopped  any  furt  her  action  on  the  port  of  that 
useful  and  somewhat  necessary  organ.  Like 
u  wise  woman  she  kept  her  secret  (it  is  only 
somebody  vise’s  secret,  that  u  woman  is  unable 
to  keep),  and  agreed  for  a  consideration  to 
free  her  neighbor’s  premises  from  the  pests. 

Au  equally  practical  and  successful  woman 
is  Miss  Ellen  Callahan,  the  Queen  of  the 
Sierras,  who  runs  two  ranches,  and  niukes 
money  out  of  them  too.  She  can  yoke  the 
steers  and  plow  us  much  in  a  day  us  any  man, 
can  build  fences,  pitch  buy,  or  take  her  place 
with  a  crew  of  men  at,  a  threshing  machine, 
and  keep  even  with  any  of  them.  She  is  a 
regular  vacquero  for  riding  refractory  moun¬ 
tain  horses,  and  is  the  best  judge  of  live  stock 
on  this  coast.  She  is  the  Mldy  Morgan  of  the 
Paciflc,  and  for  guessing  the  weight  of  a  steer, 
or  giving  points  about  u  horse,  is  unrivaled 
west  of  the  Rockies.  iShe  is  only  ^5  yearn  old, 
is  attractive  and  dashing,  although  her  sur¬ 


roundings  and  masculine  work  have  naturally 
had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  her 
habits.  Moreover  she  is  ambitious,  and 
having  made  a  lot  of  money,  is  going  to  have 
a  piano,  a  library,  and  a  teacher  and  take  life 
easier.  She  will  probably  be  heard  of  again. 

Less  commendable,  but  quite  as  erratic,  is 
the  Oakland  belle,  whose  latest  vagary  is  just 
now  agitating  society  and  the  press.  She  is 
eighteen,  au  orphan,  aud  said  to  be  more  than 
usually  attractive,  and  is  besides  au  heiress  in 
her  own  right,  but  not  satisfied  with  these 
advantages  she  aspired  to  be  a  widow  in  order 
to  have  more  “fun ’’than  was  possible  in  her 
maiden  state.  Accordingly  she  consulted  a 
friend  as  to  the  possibilities  of  carrying  out 
her  ambition,  and  this  gentleman  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  unscrupulous  doctor  agreed  to 
provide  her  with  a  bridegroom  “  warranted” 
not  to  live  more  than  a  month.  “  And  so  they 
were  married,”  the  would-be  widow,  agreeing 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  doctor,  aud  also 
the  funeral  expenses  of  her  husband  aud  his 
board  as  long  as  he  lived.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  husband  has  not  yet  fulfilled  his 
part  of  the  contract,  and  refuses  to  die,  in 
fact  in  the  mouth  which  has  intervened  he 
has  become  the  picture  of  health,  and  the  silly 
little  woman  finds  herself  in  a  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  predicament.  She  has  no  ground  for  a 
divorce,  but  is  going  to  bring  suit  against  the 
doctor,  her  friend,  and  her  husbaud  for  fraud 
aud  conspiracy. 

Evidently  it  is  a  costly  proceeding  to  buy  a 
husband,  aud  one  may  truly  say  “  Le  jeu  ne 
vaut  pas  la  chandelle.” 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPER. 


MRS.  S.  R  ROWELL. 


One  spring,  after  a  very  cold  winter,  our 
horses  were  all  taken  sick.  All  the  farmers  in 
the  town  had  the  same  calamity.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  general  epidemic;  colts,  workmg- 
horses,  drivers  and  all,  were  a  poor  sick  lot  of 
animals.  The  veterinary  surgeons  experi¬ 
mented  and  doctored,  but  the  poor  equines 
would  die  after  a  few  days’  sickness  The  old 
proverb  that  “  misery  loves  company,”  did 
not  prove  true  in  this  case,  for  we  were  all 
sorry  when  a  new  case  of  epizootic  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  poor  creatures  would  shake  as 
iu  un  ague  fit ;  then  in  a  short  time,  the  per¬ 
spiration  would  drop  off  of  them  ;  they  would 
not  eat;  their  eyes  a  in  I  noses  ran  continually; 
medicines  had  to  be  poured  down  their  throats 
from  bottles,  aud  it  was  very  apparent  that 
the  poor  I  leasts  suffered  untold  agonies. 

Oh,  how  blue  my  husband  was  that  time  !  He 
had  about,  eighteeu  huudred  dollars  invested 
in  horseflesh,  and  there  it  was — almost  every 
horse  in  town  was  dead  or  dying,  and  there 
seemed  no  possible  way  to  save  them.  There 
was  one  two-years-old  colt  that  had  always 
been  cosseted  and  petted,  aud  she  did  look  so 
pitiful  that  it  made  my  heart,  ache  to  look  at 
her.  She  was  a  little  beauty  !  Had  the  regu¬ 
lar  blue  blood  in  her  veins,  and  to  think  she 
had  got  to  die  was  too  bad.  At  the  end  of  the 
wood-shed  was  a  store  room  where  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  necessaries  of  a  farm-house  were 
stored  for  safe  keeping.  I  proposed  that  all 
the  tools  should  be  removed  to  one  end  of  the 
room,  aud  a  soft  bedding  of  straw  should  be 
spread  over  th©  floor  at  the  vacant  end,  aud  the 
colt  should  be  taken  m  there,  so  that  I  could 
take  care  of  her  myself,  and  I  would  not  have  to 
go  out  of  doors  in  the  snow  and  slush.  At  first 
he  objected  to  the  plan,  but  1  urged  so  bard — 
it  seemed  such  a  pity  not  to  try  to  save  it — 
that  at  last  ho  brought  Colly  in,  and  1  com¬ 
menced  operations.  I  poulticed  her  jaws  and 
nock  with  hasty  pudding,  as  hot  os  she  could 
bear  it;  then  1  put  some  old  boots  in  the  stove, 
and  when  the)'  got  to  blazing,  took  them  into 
an  iron  kettle,  and  tiling  a  blanket  over  the 
colt's  head,  and  set  the  smoking  leather  under 
her  nose.  In  a  few  minutes  she  began  to 
sneeze,  aud  obtained  imniediule  relief.  1  kept 
the  blanket  over  her  head  till  she  cooled  off 
somewhat;  then  I  made  a  bran  nmshnndguve 
her  to  drink;  she  took  a  few  swallows  very 
slowly;  next,  1  cut  up  some  sour  apples  very 
fine,  and  fed  to  her.  She  just  enjoyed  them: 
well,  the  uoxt  morning  she  was  better.  1  kept 
her  in  the  store-room  a  week,  and  she  could 
eat  hay  as  well  as  over.  She  was  very  poor  in 
flesh,  but,  it  did  not  take  long  for  her  to  pick 
up  again,  and  she  made  a  five  hundred 
dollar  horse  in  throe  years  1  had  such 
success  that  my  good  man  took  courage  aud 
set  up  in  collecting  old  boots  and  shoes  and 
smothered  and  poulticed  the  other  horses  and 
colts,  and  we  did  not  lose  but  on©  out  of  the 
lot  and  that  was  the  first  one  that  was  takeu 
sick.  When  the  horse  doctors  inquired  what 
we  did  for  our  horses,  they  looked  rather 
crest-fallen,  but  they  went  into  the  same 
practice,  and  the  plague  was  stayed;  Ido  not 
think  they  felt  very  complimentary  towards 
me  for  setting  up  opposition  to  their  practice. 

1  have  noticed  that  doctoi's  of  humans  as  well 


as  animals,  do  not  much  fancy  having  women 
know  very  much  about  medicine  or  caring 
for  the  sick,  but  I  had  no  notion  of  losing  our 
property,  just  for  the  snko  of  practicing  igno¬ 
rance  and  humoring  the  doctors  when  I  could 
help  them  myself.  Of  all  the  manifestations 
of  gratitude  I  think  horses  will  express  the 
most,  when  one  has  cared  for,  and  helped 
them,  and  it  is  lasting,  too.  They  never  for¬ 
got  it  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  exhibit 
their  gratitude  and  affection.  A  horse  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  Nature’s  handiwork,  and 
one  would  almost  think  that  they  had  human 
intelligence,  and  they  really  do  show  that  they 
do  some  deep  thinking.  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
horses,  and  they  always  lovo  mo,  or  the  sour 
apples  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  feeding  to 
thorn  at  all  times. 


THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

Religion  is  a  very  small,  lean,  gaunt,  poor, 
ill-fed  thing  os  it  is  ordinarily  conceived  of  iu 
this  world . 

Men  sit  around  a  tool-chest  quarreling 
about  saws  and  planes  and  chisels.  They  are 
not  building  anything — they  are  debating 
ubout  tools.  They  are  fit  to  be  a  theological 
seminary . . . 

TnAT  kiud  of  revival  preaching  which  seeks 
to  drive  men  into  heaven  by  the  fear  of  hell  is 
not  Christianity;  it  is  the  worst  form  of 
paganism . 

Sects  are  candlesticks,  and  a  man  or 
woman  that  is  big  enough  to  be  good  for  any¬ 
thing  is  too  large  for  any  sect . 

Wny  is  it  that  men  think  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  tie  cats  and  dogs  in  religion  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  everything  outside  of  it,? . 

I  esteem  the  awfuluess  that  is  attached  to 
Sunday,  aud  church,  and  pulpit,  the  greatest 
mistake  of  Christendom..  . 

The  president  idea  of  keeping  the  Sabbath 
is  that  it  is  a  day  on  which  certain  things 
must  not  bo  done.  To  the  nmj  irity  of  people 
Sunday  is  a  day  full  of  nets . 

I  AM  in  favor  of  any  movement  that  helps 
anybody  to  appreciate  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
rest,  of  health  and  pure  pleasures,  aud  that 
will  gently  lead  men,  women  and  children 
from  the  things  of  low  estate  up  to  the  higher. 

To  on©  who  is  living  aright,  no  death  can  be 
sudden,  aud  no  place  unfavorable.  One  step, 
and  all  roads  meet  . . 

Dying  is  the  best  part  of  life  to  one  who 
knows  how  to  live  worthily . 

If  tbe  life  that  has  gone  out  has  becu  like 
mu  ic.  full  of  concords,  full  of  sweetness, 
richness,  delicacy,  truth,  then  there  are  two 
ways  to  look  at  it.  One  is  to  say,  “I  have  not 
lost  it!”  Another  is  to  say,  “Blessed  be  God 
that  I  have  had  it  so  long!  ’ . . . 

1  say  when  a  person  becomes  a  Christian 
that  ho  loses  nothing  that,  he  should  not.  be 
afraid  to  keep.  If  ever  you  are  going  to  be  a 
Christian,  don’t  set  out  to  be  a  gloomy- eyed, 
twilight-faced,  bat-liko  Christian . . . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  have  three  hot 
meals  each  day  in  summer.  With  a  little 
planning  one  can  let  the  kitchen  fire  go  out 
almost  every  afternoon  aud  sometimes  iu  the 
morning.  We  don’t  think  that  duty  demands 
of  any  woman  that  she  should  spend  these 
hot  days  in  the  kitchen  with  the  thermometer 
in  the  nineties  preparing  good  thiugs  for  her 
family  to  eat.  It  is  killing  work,  and  bene¬ 
fits  no  one,  but  few  women  have  the  courage 
in  household  matters  to  turn  aside  from  the 
beaten  path  and  make  one  for  themselves. 
The  most  of  us  are  slaves  to  custom  aud  our 
appetites,  and  until  we  adopt  Frances  Wil¬ 
lard’s  capital  motto,  “Plain  living  ami  high 
thinking,”  just  so  long  shall  we  be  willing  to 
physically  and  mentally  dwarf  ourselves  for 
our  stomach’s  sake. 


A  DINNER  OF  SCRAPS. 

It  doesn’t  sound  inviting,  I  grant  you,  and 
to  make  the  matter  worse  we  had  unexpected 
company.  I  had  kubwn  quite  well  when  the 
butcher  called  that  “  my  cupboard  was  bare,” 
but  as  Fred  hail  gone  to  town  and  would  not 
be  homo  until  Into,  sister  Nettie  and  1  had 
resolved  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages 


gUjtttlUiiwoufl  i&dvettWujj. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  save  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


afforded  by  bis  absence  to  spend  a  long  quiet 
day  at  dressmaking,  hoping  to  finish  the 
spring  gowns  of  which  wo  stood  dreadfully  in 
need.  Before  the  momentous  question  of 
dress,  the  minor  pleasures  of  the  table  sank 
into  utter  insignificance,  and  we  should  have 
tukei\the  cold  bite  at.  the  pantry  shelf,  which 
is  ■‘supposed  to  be  a  woman’s  especial  privilege 
in  the  absence  of  the  lords  of  creation.  I  say 
“should  have”  done  so,  because  as  it  turned 
out,  after  all,  we  did  have  a  dinner 

We  were  hurriedly  washing  up  the  breakfast 
dishes  when  we  heard  the  sudden  stopping  of 
a  carriage,  and  glancing  from  the  window,  I 
saw  a  load  of  aunts  and  cousins  in  the  act.  of 
alighting,  and  realized  with  a  sort  of  despera¬ 
tion  that  Auntie  Brown  and  her  family  had 
driven  over  to  spend  the  day,  To  make  the 
matter  worse,  she  was  Fred’s  aunt,  and  tin's 
was  her  first  visit,  since  our  marriage,  ami  I 
felt  all  the  pride  that  is  usual  with  young 
housekeepers  in  my  newly-acquired  dignity. 

“Oh,  Nettie,”  I  gasped,  “that  bone!'’  Now 
Nettie,  with  her  sweet,  sisterly  sympathy,  un¬ 
derstood  quite  well  that  my  seemingly  irrele¬ 
vant  remark  referred  to  the  solitary  beef  bone 
that  graced  our  pantry  slit  If,  but  she  seemed 
to  rise  to  the  occasion.  “Don’t  mention  that 
I  a  in  here,”  she  said,  as  she  gave  me  a  gentle 
push  toward  the  door.  “Make  your  mind 
easy,  i’ll  get  dinner.”  Although  the  quotation 
which  Nettie  fired  at  me  like  a  parting  shot: 
“  Thou  slmlt  have  a  brave  dinner,  too,”  had 
a  comforting  sound.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  irnqpssibility  of  making  bricks  without 
straw.  I  strove  by  all  the  arts  in  my  power 
to  make  a  good  impression  on  my  new  rela¬ 
tives,  but  tuy  conversational  powers  were 
seriously  impaired  by  that  “bone,”  which 
haunted  me  in  all  itsgauntnud  bare atiutomy, 
like  Bauquo’s  ghost,  and  it  was  with  feelings 
of  unmixed  relief  that  I  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  while  I 
inwardly  gave  thanks  that  we  dined  early 
and  that  the  worst  would  soon  be  over.  And 
the  worst,  I  hud  no  reason  to  doubt,  would  be 
very  bad.  I  knew  Nettie  had  attended  a 
cooking  school  since  my  marriage,  but.  I  could 
see  no  possible  connection  between  a  cooking 
school  and  the  skeleton  of  a  roast  of  beef! 

I  was  prepared  for  the  fact  that  the  table 
should  be  laid  w  th  the  inimitable  daintiness 
of  my  pretty  sister,  but  l  was  not  prepared  for 
the  several  surprises  which  followed,  and  of 
which  I  shall  detail  the  manner  of  makiug  for 
the  sake  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  at 
sonic  time  find  themselves  the  victims  of  a 
like  emergency. 

The  soup  was  Cream  of  Carrots.  Eveu  see¬ 
ing  is  not  always  believing,  and  my  doubting 
mind  did  not  leave  me  until  1  had  tasted.  It 
was  delicious,  and  tuy  faith  in  eookiugschools 
is  henceforth  unbounded.  Cover  the  bones  of 
any  cold  roust  meat  with  two  quarts  of  cold 
water;  add  one  onion  sliced  and  fried  in  but¬ 
ter,  one  potato  and  one  turnip,  and  six  medi¬ 
um-sized  carrots,  all  pared  and  sliced.  Sim¬ 
mer  until  the  vegetables  are  tender;  strain 
through  a  sieve,  remove  tin*  bones  and  press 
the  vegetables  through.  There  should  be 
about  a  quart  and  a  piut.  Fut  a  spoonful  of 
butter  iu  a  saucepan,  stir  in  a  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  when  smooth  add  the  broth,  or 
pan  e,  from  which  you  have  skimmed  t he  fat. 
Season  with  salt  aud  pepper  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  hot  cream  It  should  be  as  smooth  as 
velvet  and  of  the  consistency  of  pea-soup.  Its 
richness  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
meat  aud  bones  used,  but  it  is  very  good  with 
little  or  none. 

The  next  dish  placed  on  the  little  shelf  of 
the  “butler’s  window”  was  a  tine  salt  mack¬ 
erel,  br<  lied,  which  I  recognised  as  one  that 
was  in  process  of  freshening  for  next  day’s 
breakfast.  By  changing  the  water  frequent¬ 
ly  mid  afterward  by  successive  parboiliugs, 
each  time  covering  again  with  cold  water  and 
changing  this  just  before  the  boiliug  point  was 
reached,  Nettie  had  brought  it  to  the  proper 
degree  of  freshness,  after  which  it  had  been 
broiled  and  covered  with  a  .sauce  made  of  a 
gill  of  hot  cream,  butter,  pepper  aud  minced 
parsley.  The  appropriate  accompaniments  to 
this  was  a  dish  of  stewed  potatoes. 

Our  piece  Oe  resistance  Was  naturally 
enough  not  what  is  usually  comprehended  by 
that  term,  hut  1  noticed  that  some  of  my 
guests  could  not.  resist  taking  a  second  help, 
and  I  wondered  where  it  all  came  from.  To 
me  it  seemed  a  case  of  the  loavep  and  fishes 
over  again  and  little  short  of  tiie  marvelous. 
It  was  a  timbale  dc  spaghetti.  Simply  the 
sruall-siztd  macaroni  broken  into  short  lengths, 
boiled  in  salted  water  until  tender,  mixed  with 
a  cupful  of  good  beef  gravy,  “for  which  the 
roast  beef  gravy  came  in  splendidly,”  said 
Nettie,  A  deep  pudding  dish  was  then  but¬ 
tered,  sprinkled  thickly  with  bread  crumbs 
and  tilled  with  the  macaroni,  leaving  a  deep 
hole  iu  the  center.  This  was  filled  with  a 
mince  made  from  the  cold  roast  beef,  which 
had  been  chopped  fine,  seasoned  highly  and 
moistened  with  a  little  thickened  gravy. 
More  macaroni  was  laid  over  this  ami  the  dish 


put  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour.  It 
was  turned  out  on  a  hot  dish  aud  sent  to  the 
table  with  some  gravy  in  a  boat.  Stewed  and 
thickened  tomatoes  accompanied  it. 

I  njKsned  my  eyes  at  the  asparagus  omelet,  for 
it  was  still  early  iu  the  season  for  that  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  Nettie  said  it  was  a  fib  of  inspiration 
that  prompted  her  to  examine  the  asparagus 
bed,  where  she  found  a  few  shoots  sufficient 
for  her  purpose.  There  was  a  salad  of  cresses 
from  the  little  stream  that  ran  through  our 
garden,  and  a  hot  apple  tart  buttered  and 
sugared  with  cream  poured  over  it,  which 
latter  with  such  coffee  as  only  Nettie  can 
make,  and  the  pineapple  cheese,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  iu  my  pantry,  composed  our 
dessert. 

I  noticed  a  quizzical  look  on  Cousin  Ham’s 
face  as  we  rose  from  the  table.  He  said : 

“Nettie  Armstrong  is  the  only  girl  iu  this 
Stale  who  can  cook  a  dir  tier  like  that,  and  I 
am  going  to  tell  her  so.”  From  Nettie’s  blushes, 
when  they  reappeared  a  few  moments  after¬ 
ward,  I  concluded  that  he.  had.  Still  one 
must  not  judge  too  hastily.  Three  hours 
spent  over  a  hot  siove  might  easily  account 
for  my  pretty  sister’s  somewhat  unnatural 
rosiuess.  palmetto. 


ONE  SUMMER, 

ANNE  THRIFTY— l. 

After  the  “  One  Winter  ”  already  sketched 
in  The  Rural,  during  which  \  kept  house  for 
Uncle  John  aud  his  boys,  it  seemed  hard  at 
first  to  take  iny  old  place  at  home,  as  the  eldest 
daughter,  for  Mother  expected  obedience  from 
me  as  much  asfrorn  the  younger  children,  and 
though  her  demands  were  never  unreasonable, 
my  winter’s  experience  made  them  seem  irk¬ 
some  at  times. 

No  doubt,  after  the  fashion  of  many  people 
with  a  little  newly-acquired  experience,  I  was 
needlessly  self-important  aud  critical :  but  by 
the  first  of  Juue  the  old  at-hume  feeling  had 
come  back. 

Our  district  school  closed  in  May,  and  my 
brothers,  Fred,  and  Robbie,  nine  and  seven 
years  old .  bad  nothing  to  do  from  morning 
until  night  but  play  over  the  hundred  acres  of 
laud  we  owned,  or  ride  with  father  when  he 
went  to  the  nearest  town  for  the  mail  and  such 
farm  and  liouseln >ld  supplies  as  were  not  grown 
or  made  on  the  farm.  This  way  of  spending 
their  time  troubled  me;  it  threw  the  boys  too 
much  in  the  society  of  the  hired  help.  Father 
carried  on  such  a  variety  of  work  that  a  great 
deal  of  help  was  needed  at  times  when  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  all  pressed  for  attention  at  once, 
and  at  such  times  he  was  compelled  to  take 
what  help  he  t  ould  get. 

The  colored  people  of  our  town  furnished 
most  of  this.  Half-grown  boys  were  often 
employed,  and  their  black,  smiling  faces 
and  good-natured  ways  proved  very  attractive 
to  Fred,  and  Rob.;  but  the  language  of  these 
interesting  aud  often  very  bright  boys,  was 
not  always  above  reproach.  I  could  not  rid 
my  mind  of  constant  uneasiness  when  my 
brothei-s  were  with  them.  On  the  15th  of 
June  the  school  in  town  closed,  and  my  sis¬ 
ters,  Gertie,  Nell,  and  Jennie,  were  released 
from  school  duties,  aud  each  took  a  share  of 
the  housework,  so  we  all  hud  some  leisure  time 
every  day.  We  had  no  young  people  in  our 
near  neighborhood  that  summer,  aud  soon  fell 
into  the  fashion  of  entertaining  each  other,  in 
the  long  pleasant  evenings,  after  our  five 
o’clock  slippers.  One  such  evening  we  wereiu 
the  cherry  orchard,  gleaning  the  “  dead  ripe” 
cherries  from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  eatiug 
them  as  we  gathered  them. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  our  hired  help 
passed  out  of  the  front,  gate  and  joined  a  group 
of  laborers  from  the  farms  beyond,  and  they 
all  went  together  toward  town,  swiugiug  their 
tin  dinner  buckets  and  raBing  the  dust  with 
their  hare  feet.  At  sight  of  them  my  worries 
came  back,  and  l  laid  them  all  before  tny  sis¬ 
ters.  They  increased  my  anxiety  by  telling 
me  of  the  profane  language  some  of  the  boys 
used.  “I  wish  father  wouldn’t  hire  such  help,” 
Jennie  said  savagely.  “What  better  can  he 
do.*”  Gertie  retorted. 

Seeing  wo  were  likely  to  have  a  discussion 
of  the  vexing  question  of  hired  help.  1  hastened 
to  beg  them  to  think  of  some  plau  for  keeping 
the  boys  away  from  such  associates.  I  do  not 
know  way  we  did  not  appeal  to  father  and 
mother  to  forbid  the  boys  going  to  the  fields, 
unless  Genie’s  remark  explained  it;  she  said: 
“it  will  make  the  boys  unhappy  ami  rebellious 
to  forbid  them  to  go  into  the  fields,  and, 
besides,  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  right  to  tell 
them  the  hired  help  are  not  fit  for  them  to  as¬ 
sociate  with.  1  thiuk  it  would  make  the  boys 
despise  them;  they  will  learn  as  they  get  older 
who  are  their  social  equals  without  acquiring 
the  mean  trait  of  lookiug  down  ou  uuy  one.” 
•Yes,  but  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  now,” 
Jennie  urged,  “they  won’t  choose  their  friends 
any  better  than  the  Thompson  boys  do.’  “(W ell, 
Mr.  Thompson’s  !>oys,  then” she  corrected  her¬ 
self  at  an  inquiring  exclamation  from  Nell.) 


“Those  boys  would  rather  spend  their  time 
with  the  hired  men  on  their  father’s  farm, 
than  with  their  sisters,  who  are  really  nice 
girls,  or  even  with  the  sons  of  neighboring 
farmers.”  “If  Fred  and  Rob  grow  up  so,  1 11 
disown  them”  I  said  so  severely  as  to  quite 
overdo  the  matter  and  set  the  girls  all  to 
laughing. 

But  Nell  had  our  attention  the  next  instaut; 
she  had  the  honor  of  making  the  first  practi¬ 
cal  suggestion.  “Why  can’t  you  have  a  little 
school  for  the  hoys,  Annief”  she  said.  “I’m 
afraid  their  teacher  didn’t  amount  to  very 
much,  and  you  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.’  C!et  them  ready  to  enter  school  in  town 
this  fall,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  fields,  too. 
A  round  of  applause  greeted  this  suggestion, 
at  which  Nell  professed  to  bo  great  lv  abashed, 
and  when  we  tried  to  crown  her  with  a  wreath 
of  clover  blooms,  she  led  us  on  a  chase  through 
the  orchard  and  into  the  house  before  we 
could  capture  her,  and  by  that  time  the  wreath 
was  only  a  tattered  bit  of  its  former  self. 

There  were  obstacles  m  the  way  of  carrying 
out  Nell’s  plan.  The  tioys  must  be  won  over 
and  mother’s  consent  obtained.  I  wanted  a 
morning  hour  from  nine  until  teu,  an  hour 
when  it  would  be  some  trouble  to  spare  me 
from  the  housework  I  kuew,  but  no  other 
hour  would  so  well  answer  my  purpose.  By 
10  o’clock  the  long,  hot  walk  to  the  field  would 
make  the  society  of  the  farm  hands  seem  less 
inviting,  and  we  would  try  to  make  the  house 
and  yard  attractive  for  two  restless  little 
boys.  Several  days  passed  by  before  I  found 
the  opportunity  I  sought  for  a  talk  with 
Robbie  and  Fred. 


PITHS. 


dried  upon  the  cake;  but  if  cooked  too  much 
it  will  be  brittle  and  scale  off  when  cut;  while 
if  not  cooked  enough  it  will  be  soft  and  sticky. 
So  I  work  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  as  the 
saying  goes,  till  it  is  finished;  even  a  half  a 
minute’s  neglect  will  make  a  difference  when 
it  is  boiling  briskly. 

“When  eggs  are  scarce,  I  often  make  frost¬ 
ing  of  Ihe  hoiled  sugar,  leaving  out  the  egg 
entirely,  and  1  never  could  see  but  that  it  was 
just  as  nice  ns  it  would  have  been  with  an 
egg  ”  MAY  MAPLE. 

ii\.  rilnncous  SUmtisinfl 


The  Great  Secret 

Of  exceptionally  long  and  abundant 
hair  may  never  he  solved  ;  but  that 
Ayer’s  Ilair  Vigor  preserves  the  hair 
in  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and 
even  restores  it,  when  thin  and  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

P.  J.  Cullen,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  “  My  father,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  lost  all  the  hair  from  the.  top  of  his 
head.  After  one  month's  trial  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  coming,  and, 
in  three  months,  lie  had  a  tine  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color.” 

J.  T.  Gibson,  Ofi  Hope  st.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire,  Eng.,  Says  :  "  I  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  after  using  but  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  Tiy  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  To.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


Keep  young  children  in  out  of  the  night 
air. 

Most  babies  are  fed  too  often  and  too  much. 

Baby  may  be  suffering  for  a  drink  of  cold 
water.  If  you  think  not,  try  quenching  your 
own  thirst  with  hike-warm  milk. 

The  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  given  to 
the  washing  of  baby’s  bottle  and  lubber  nip¬ 
ple.  The  long  nursing  tubes  cannot  be  kept 
clean  and  therefore  should  never  be  used. 
Wash  the  bottles  and  rubbers  in  borax  water 
and  afterwards  in  clear  water.  A  good  way 
is  to  have  two  bottles  and  rubbers  and  use  on 
alternate  days,  keeping  the  ones  not  iu  use  in 
the  borax  water. 


GOSSIP  AT  THE  BAKING  TABLE. 


XV  ANTE  I>. — AG  ENTS  to  sell  a  ttrst-class  and  rap¬ 
idly  selling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M’F’G  CO  .  Buffalo,  Pi.  Y. 


(PC  lo  88  a  day.  Samples  worth  il.50.  FREE. 

Lines  nor  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Sutety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly, MU'.h. 


lOOO 


FLFGANT  LARGE 
TU  It  IV  I -II  HUGS 


Given  to  the  LX  HIES  r.f  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  In  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

811  E  K  WOO  I)  HA  It  a  ESS  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


and  If  t  r  FEl'E It 
can  be  eurerf  only  by 
f>»-.  Hatr'tt  fiyetem. 
6i  Page  Treatite  seat  Free.  Dr.  W.  B.  Hair,  Cincinnati,  0. 


HOUSEWIFE'S  BOOK  OF  LABELS 

for  Preserves  and  Jellies.  Gummed  and  Perfor¬ 
ated.  Send  cents  In  stampe  or  postal  Note  to 

AIKS.  e.  I,  KM  EES. 

56  14th  sireet.  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


CAKE  TINS,  PIE  CRUST  AND  FROSTING. 

Making  an  informal  call  the  other  morning 
upon  my  “  next  door  neighbor,”  I  found  her 
engaged  in  making  a  steamed  pudding  for 
diuner,  ami  I  noticed  that  her  pudding  dish 
was  unusually  deep.  She  said  she  had  it 
made  especially  for  baking  fruit  cake.  She 
thought  it  was  better  when  baked  iu  large 
loaves,  having  a  richer  flavor  aud  retaining 
the  moisture  better.  In  winter  it  would  keep 
a  long  time  if  desired.  She  had  a  smaller  one 
for  summer,  but.  the  tulie  had  come  out,  so 
when  she  baked  in  it  now,  she  put  in  a  small 
tin  pepper  ran,  with  a  stone  in  the  bottom  to 
hold  it  in  place,  and  it  answered  as  well  as  a 
patent  tube,  and  cost  a  good  deal  less. 

From  cake  I  taking  it  was  easy  to  wander 
to  the  “  inevitable  pie”  baking.  The  girl  had 
failed  to  make  a  flaky  crust.  She  was  unused 
to  making  paste  for  a  single  pie,  and  that  was 
all  a  small  family  would  dispose  of  while  it 
was  fresh.  My  neighbor  never  measured,  but 
took  a  good  handful  of  lard  and  worked  it 
slightly  into  a  very  small  quantity  of  flour, 
and  added  just  as  little  water  as  was  possible 
to  make  a  paste. 

Of  course,  this  would  be  very  indefinite  to 
a  learner;  but  one  thing  was  defiuite  for  any 
ouc.  She  never  “  flopped ”  her  paste  over  on 
the  moulding  board;  but  kept  the  same  side 
up  till  it  was  laid  upon  the  leaking  dish;  and 
she  never  failed  of  having  a  light,  flaky  crust, 
when  it  was  baked,  and  she  thought  cookies 
were  better  for  receiving  the  same  treatment 
while  in  paste. 

“  How  do  you  make  frosting?”  I  inquired, 
for  I  alwajs  fancy  our  village  matrons  who 
see  after  their  household  affairs,  uudi  rstund 
how  to  do  fancy  baking  rather  better  than 
some  of  their  rural  sisters  who  have  so  many 
other  cares. 

"tV hen  1  have  powdered  sugar  1  beat  up  the 
white  of  one  egg  to  a  stiff  froth  ami  thicken 
with  sugar  till  it  will  spread  without  ruuuing; 
but  1  a ui  careful  not  to  get  it  too  thick,  us 
that  makes  a  very  hard  crust.  1  like  It  the 
best,  because  it  is  the  quickest  made.  Tins 
rule  is  for  one  loaf.  But  if  1  must  use  gruuu- 
lated  sugar,  1  take  one  teacupful  aud  add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  set  on  the  stove, 
and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  l ‘oil  let  it  cook  just 
four  minutes,  fake  it  off  ami  stir  in  the  white 
of  one  egg,  that  has  been  previously  beaten  to 
a  stiff  troth,  stirring  constantly  till  it  is  white, 
then  spread  on  the  cake.  If  it  is  cooked  just 
right  it  w  ill  look  like  a  white  glazing  when 
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rue 

ao  ENTs  for  each  state  Fast 
•selling  Nursery  Stock  Unequal¬ 
led  Inducements:  steady  work  at  good  wages.  Fay 
weekly:  outfit  free.  For  tern  s.  write  1“ 

E.  \V.  Montgomery,  fi-l  Arcade.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[EW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 


NE 

MUSIC,  FINE  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature.  English  Brunches,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc.  LARGEST nmt  Best  Eumpped  In  the 
"World.  100  ln»lrtictors,'21SG  Students  last  year.  Roam 
and  Room  with  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light. 
Fall  Term  he  pi  ns  Sent.  S,  lss7.  HIM  Cali-  lular  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  K.  TOt  KJ EE,  Dir.,  Franklin  Hq.,  Boston-,  Mass. 


HHHMoTbeer 


Makes  Five  Callons  of  a  delicious,  sparkling 

temperance  beverage.  Strengthens  and  puri¬ 
ties  the  blood.  Its  purity  and  delicacy  commend  it 
to  all  Sold  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  everywhere. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


ON  30  DAY’*  T9IAL. 


RUPTURE  RETAINED 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo¬ 
ney.  also  to  cure  any  accept 
ea  eaee  out  MeiiiciUed  Snfi 
Pad  aud  Rupture  Solution 


AND  CURED. 


cures  hud  eases  uT  direct  aud  scrotal  her¬ 
nia  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydroce'e, 

Varicocele,  and  spernmtorlira  successfully 
treated,  either  at  nUtce  or  by  corres  me! 
ence.  For  circulars  rules  of  uieasuiemeut.  and  self- 
instruction,  cull  on  or  address 
SAN ITAttll  U.  77S>  Fast  Market  S|re«»t, 

ludiau't  polls,  Indiana. 


The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

of  one  solid  sh cet  of  line,  produc¬ 
ing  a  double-faced  board  of  the 
.  grenteat durability.  The  deep 
fluting  maker.  It  Hold  more  wai  er 
than  any  oilier  board.  A  hard¬ 
wood  triune,  firmly  held  to¬ 
gether  With  an  iron  bolt.  se¬ 
cures  BHMtigth,  durability  aud 
'economy.  The  objection  raised 
against  this  bom  d  comes  from 
■ 

’  long.”  It  yourgToeer  refuses  to 
‘procure  th  is  hon  rd  Tor  you, write  us. 

msiUdriuviiUT  rvr.rvn  fr  a 


Ik  Type  Writing 

College  pamph¬ 
lets  with  full 

»t-l  self-teach¬ 
ing  lessons  in  ettlierarl,  |  0  i-u,  ,  bocl.  art*.  *40  cts. 
No  stamps  accepted.  Scud  silver  or  postal  nolo. 
These  teesmis  arc  complete.  and  are  the  same  from 
which  students  are  taught  at  Haven'*  Colic*, ■».  ami  which 
enable  us  to  lit  stuj.-nta  for  Short  llnud  ami  Type-Writing 
olltoe  positions  in  Three  MiiiiiIih*  Unto.  The  lessons  are 
solely  the  work  of  Mr.  Curtis  llavcn.  can  be  learned  at  hotno 
by  a  child,  ami  cannot  Ija  obtained  except  at  one  of  Haven’s 
Colleges.  fft<*  Arv-nu*  ( vV.vrre-  JimOMOiv.  lid  .  savs 
“They  are  a  great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  ot  Short  Hand  comparatively  easy."  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Cotluecs  New  York  N.  V  .  Philadelphia, 
Va. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Ctuuuuati,  O. ;  San  Frauotsce,  CaC 
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HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  25,  1887. 

Seyerai,  other  failures  in  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Duluth  have  followed  from  the 
collapse  of  that  monstrous  Chicago  wheat  cor¬ 
ner;  but  the  worst  and  most  infamous  failure 
has  been  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  real  man¬ 
ipulators  of  the  corner  had  held  honorable  po¬ 
sitions  for  years.  The  most  prominent  of 
them  is  E.  L.  Harper,  Vice-president  of  the 
Fidelity  Bank,  who  with  the  aid  of  Cashier 
Baldwin  and  Assistant  Cashier  Hopkins, 
robbed  the  batik  in  the  most  outrageous  way, 
dumping  its  capital  stock,  deposits,  etc  ,  into 
the  wheat  pool.  Harper  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  Baldwin  and  Hopkins  large 
sums  of  money,  aggregating  over  81,000, 000, 
on  mere  pencil  memorandums,  which  were 
counted  as  cash,  no  entry  being  ever  made  on 
the  books.  A  false  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  bank  was  made  under  oath  to  the  Con¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency  by  the  same  officials, 
and  the  very  day  before  the  corner  collapse 
Harper  solemnly  assured  the  other  directors 
of  the  bank  that  had  not  speculated  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  cent  and  w  as  not  mixed  up  iu  any 
sort  of  speculation ;  yet  at  that  time  he  had 
thrown  into  the  corner  his  own  for¬ 
tune  of  nearly  12,000,000  and  nearly 
all  the  assets  of  the  bank.  Not  only 
has  he  and  his  confederates  utterly  ruined 
the  bank,  but  it  is  reported  that  he 
secured  great  sums  by  forgery,  and  he  stuck 
a  large  number  of  other  banks  which  dealt 
with  the  Fidelity,  in  Ohio,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  other  places.  The  total  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  $6,000,000  to  810,000,000.  The 
stockholders  of  the  bank  are  responsible  for 
double  the  amount  of  their  stock,  so  many  of 
them  will  he  ruined ,  or  nearly  so.  The  direc¬ 
tors,  all  of  whom  were  grossly  deceived,  are 
said  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the 
bank  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes,  so 
that  most  of  them  will  be  ruined,  and  in 
spite  of  every  thing,  the  poor  depositors  of 
the  bank  will  hardly  get  25  per  ceut.  of  their 
deposits.  The  morning  of  the  collapse  the 
stock  of  the  bank  was  worth  $150  a  share,  in  a 
few  hours  it  was  worth  a  great  deal  less  than 
noth'ng,  as  all  who  held  it  were  liable  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  paying  the  bank’s  debts. 
Harper,  Baldwin  and  Hopkins  are  in  jail, 
but  will  soou  be  out  under  heavy  bail.  Al¬ 
ready  mawkish  sentimentality  is  gushing 
around  the  rascals  who  have  brought  poverty 

and  ruin  on  hundreds,  and  the  end  isn't  yet _ 

According  to  this  morning's  Bradstreet’s,  the 
total  number  of  industrial  employees  striking 
and  locked  out  during  twenty-four  days  of 
June,  is  about  7,800,  against  16, IKK)  during  the 
whole  of  June,  1886.  But  the  failure  of  the 
Chicago  bookmakers’  strike,  where  the  men 
lost  over  $2,000, 000, is  offset  by  the  prospect  of 
a  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  at 
Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  for  an  advance  of 
10  and  15  per  cent,  in  wages,  to  begin  on  July 
1.  It  is  not  improbable  that  concessions 
may  be  made  and  a  strike  avoided,  as 

in  several  previous  years . 

.  .Natural  gas  has  been  found  iu  large  volume 
in  Cumminsviile,  25th  ward  of  Cincinnati,  at 

a  depth  of  280  feet . . . . . . 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  has  at  last 
confirmed  the  judgment  that  Walter  H.  Len- 
nox-Maxwell,  the  St.  Louis  Preller  murderer, 
must  haug.  Crime  committed  April,  1885 .... 

.  In  one  of  his  tirades  against  Sheridan 

Gen.  Rosser  said  be  deserved  hanging  as  much 
as  did  Gen,  Early  for  burning  Chainbersburg, 
Pa.,  iu  1863.  Early  now  calls  Rosser  a  “con¬ 
victed  liar  aud  falsifier.” . Alexander 

Mitchell’s  widow,  who  was  left  $200,(100  cash, 
and  $50,000  a  year  instead  of  dower,  has  de¬ 
cided  not  to  coutest  her  husband’s  will,  though 
the  value  of  his  estate  is  estimated  at  between 
$15,000,000  and  $30,000,000,  all  of  which  her 

son  John  inherits  . . “The  Battle  of  the 

Flags”  still  rages  stubbornly  in  the  papers,  the 
Republicans  making  all  the  capital  possible 
out  of  it,  and  the  Democrats  belittling  the 
President’s  order,  and  throwing  all  the  blame 
on  Adjutant-General  Drum,  who  started  the 
idea,  aud  Secretary  of  War  Endicott,  who 
brought  it  to  the  President’s  notice.  Drum 
submitted  a  similar  proposition  to  Sec.  of 
War,  Lincoln,  who  is  said  to  have  approved  it; 
but  Arthur’s  Administration  disapproved  it 
All  parties  agree  that  the  order  was  uncalled 
for;  even  Jeff.  Davis  says  the  order  to  return 
the  flags  “was  a  violation  of  all  known  military 
precedents.”.  .That"RubberTrust”  will  soon  be 
in  operation.  Appraisers  are  now  valuing 
the  several  properties  for  which  the  Trust  will 
issue  certificates  for  a  good  deal  more  than 
their  appraised  value,  and  then,  having  a 
monopoly  of  the  rubber  business  iu  the  coun¬ 
try,  they  will  exact  from  the  public  profits 
enough  to  pay  a  large  percentage  on  the  capi¬ 
tal  thus watered” . Mrs.  Fannie  Folsom 


Cleveland  has  been  having  a  glorious  week 
among  the  “girls”  of  her  Alma  Mater,  Wells 
College,  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.  She  reaches  Wash¬ 
ington  to-day . The  Swedes  of  Chicago 

are  going  to  erect  in  Lincoln  Park,  a  $50,000 
monument  to  Linnaeus,  the  famous  botanist. 
It  will  be  the  finest  in  Chicago,  and  is  to  be  a 
fac-simile  of  the  Linnaeus  statue  at  Stockholm. 
...  The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  City  Council  has  passed 
an  ordinance  refusing  to  license  bucket  shops. 

. It  is  reported  that  an  Eastern  syndicate 

has  bought  the  “Jumbo”  gas  well  at  Fair- 
mount,  near  Wabash,  Ind  ,  and  will  lay  pipes 
to  Chicago.  158  miles  distant.  The  well  i9  the 
largest  in  the  State,  having  a  daily  capacity 

of  almost  12,000,000  cubic  feet . English- 

made  ammunition  will  be  served  out  by  the 
Dominion  Government  for  brigade  camps  this 
summer.  This  will  about  exhaust  the  stock  of 
English  ammunition.  Canadian  made  ammu¬ 
nition  will  then  be  used  exclusively . That 

National  Drill  at  Washington  eutailed  a  debt 
of  $20,000,  and  an  assessment  of  40  pel  cent. 
*has  been  levied  on  the  contributors  to  the 

Fund  to  pay  the  bills  off  promptly . 

...  .The  following  is  the  official  statement  just 
made  of  the  exports  aud  imports  of  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  periods  mentioned: 

EXPORTS.  1897.  1S86. 

Five  months  cmlorl  V :iy  8! , . .  .$282,859, Ml  $271  ,70.1,570 

Eleven  months  ended  May  81.  66B, 852,898  628,(117.526 

Twelve  mouths  ended  May  81  724,558,702  672,100,516 

IMPORTS.  1887.  1886. 

Five  months  ended  May  31. . .  .$296,290,244  $274  877,614 

Eleven  months  ended  May  81.  631,129,821  581,221,138 

Twelve  months  ended  May  31  SS5.341.S19  620,536,790 

. The  Farmers’  Institute,  of  West  Rid¬ 
ing,  Northumberland  County,  Ont.,  Canada, 
last  Wednesday  passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  unrestricted  trade  between  ( -anada  aud  the 
United  .States.  This  appears  to  be  the  gener¬ 
al  sentiment  of  Canadian  farmers,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  at  all  their  representative  meetings. 

. In  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons, 

Wednesday,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Amendment  act,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
entered  a  final  protest  against  the  new  iron 
duties.  He  maintained  that  they  would  in¬ 
flict  on  the  farmers  of  the  country  a  burden 
ten  times  greater  than  the  revenue  they  were 
likely  to  produce,  and  predicted  an  early  re¬ 
duction  of  the  tariff.  The  act  w-as  fiually 

adopted,  however . The  trial  of  arch 

briber  Jake  Sharp  is  slowly  progressing  in  this 
city  with  a  fair  cbauce  of  conviction.  Sharp 
is  now'  in  jail,  as  the  Sheriff  wouldn’t  take  the 
responsibility  of  letting  him  go  at  large  on 
bail,  however  heavy.  He  has  the  best  lawyers 
money  can  get,  opposed  to  whom  are  only 
the  second-rate  lawyers  of  the  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office . The  harmless  crank, 

Daniel  Pratt,  known  as  “The  Great  American 
Traveler,”  died  in  Boston,  Monday,  aged  76 . . 

.  .McGlynu  aud  George’s  followers  were  to 
have  a  grand  parade  of  50,000  men  marching 
in  column  here  last  Saturday;  6,000  marched, 
and  9,000  friends  and  curiosity  seekers  looked 

on _ The  sentence  of  “boodler  ”  ex- Alderman 

O’Neil,  of  this  city  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court — will  hardly  be  taken 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals — the  “court  of  fiual 
arbitrament.”,... Two  Chicago  “boodlers” 
have  been  convicted  aud  jailed  for  three  years, 

. No  liquor  seller  will  hereafter  be 

received  into  any  Masonic  lodge  in  Dakota 

either  by  initiation  or  ufliliation  . The 

Rhode  Island  Legislature  has  adjourned  with¬ 
out  having  accomplished  any  busiuess  because 
of  the  partisan  deadlock.  The  members’ 
pocket  pay  and  the  mileage  all  the  same, 
however  ...Sinclair  Tousey,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  Americau  News  Company, 
died  Thursday,  aged  6eventy-two  years... 
John  Russell  Young,  ex-Uuited  States  Minister 
to  China,  was  elected  president  of  the  Anti¬ 
poverty  Society  of  Philadelphia  the  other 
day  The  venerable  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  ex¬ 
president  of  Williams  College,  died  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  Friday,  in  his  86th  year .... 
The  Maine  Medical  Society  lias  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  Governor  Bod  well  for  his 
informal  veto  of  the  law’  agaiust  “  quacks.” 
....An  epidemic  called  “Sardinian  fever” 
prevails  along  the  western  coast  of  Mexico. 
It  resembles  yellow  fever  and  proves  fatal  in 

most  eases _ Thirty-five  persons  have  been 

excluded  from  a  Methodist  church  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  worshiping  two  women  who  pretended 

to  work  miracles - The  first,  train  to  run  any 

distance  with  oil  as  fuel,  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  has  made  the  trip  from  Altoona  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  with  great  success,...  Returns  from  the 
local  elections  through  Wisconsin  show  that 
several  thousand  women  voted  at  the  city, 
village  aud  township  elections  under  the  new 

law - The  Dominion  Cabinet  bus  agreed  to 

ask  an  appropriation  of  $560,000  to  assist  the 
755,000  French- Canadians  now  resident  in  the 

United  States  in  returning  to  Canada  . . 

....  Thursday  Gov.  Hill  signed  a  bill  restrict¬ 
ing  the  list  of  authorized  practicing  physicians 
in  this  State  to  those  already  regularly  licensed 
and  over  21  years  old.  Hereafter  none  will  be 
admitted  to  practice  unless  they  have  either 
graduated  from  an  incorporated  school  or 
college,  or  received  their  degrees  from  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 


York;  or  graduated  from  incorporated  medi¬ 
cal  institutions  abroad  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by'  the  institutions  of  this  State.  All 
physicians  must  register  in  the  country  in 
which  they  practice.  No  person  convicted  of 

felony  will  be  allowed  to  practice. . . . 

Wednesday  last  2.12  inches  of  rain  fell  here, 
and  1.81  op  Thursday,  total  in  two  days  3.93: 
total  for  the  fleet  24  days  in  June  7.51  inches — 
the  highest  of  any  June  on  record.  Heaviest 
day’s  rainfall  ever  seen  in  this  . city  14.51 
inches  on  June  23.  1882  .  The  Amer¬ 

ican  Protective  Tariff  League  is  securing  a 
list  of  1,000  protectionists  who  agree  to  devote 
not  less  than  $100  annually  for  the  distribu. 

tion  of  protective  tariff  literature . 

The  marriage  license  bill  has  been  vetoed  by 
Gov.  Hill,  so  that  in  this  State  marriage  may 
still  be  contracted  in  a  looser  way  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world ....  He  has  signed  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  stoves  in  railroad 
cars  after  May  1,  1888  . . .  Powderly  pro¬ 

poses  to  purge  the  K.  of  L.  of  all  Anarchists. . 
....The  report  that  Nina  Van  Zaudt  is  pining 
away  appears  to  have  been  false  or  grossly 
exaggerated . Gladstone  writes  to  a  gen¬ 

tleman  in  Washington  that  his  a;e  and  the 
Irish  question  prevent  his  visiting  America. . . 

- The  World  balloon  collapsed  near  Centra- 

lia,  Ill.,  55  miles  from  its  startiug  place,  St. 

Louis . .  By  the  burning  of  the  Steamer 

Champlain,  on  Lake  Michigan,  Sunday,  22 
lives  were  lost . The  Bernhardt  Amer¬ 

ican  season  brought  in  $1,000,000  gross.  Her 

part  of  the  profit  is  put  at  $.300,000 . 

Tuesday  Gov.  Hill  signed  a  bill  providing  that 
every  member  of  the  N.  Y.  State  National 
Guard,  who  shall  be  disabled  or  wounded,  or 
has  been  disabled  or  wounded  within  the  past 
10  years,  while  in  actual  service  within  the 
State,  while  Suppressing  riots,  etc.,  or  drilling, 
shall  receive  from  the  State  a  pension  like 
that  received  by  persons  in  the  U.  S.  service 
under  similar  conditions,  aud  in  case  of  death 
the  widow  or  minor  children  shall  receive  the 

pension .  Summerville,  S.  C  ,  the 

center  of  the  earthquake  disturbances,  bad 

the  worst  shock  for  months  last  Sunday . 

...  The  last  candidate  for  H.  W  Beecher’s 
pulpit  is  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Charles  Stowe, 
son  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  uow  a 
prominent  preacher  in  Hartford,  Conn. ..... 

Another  train  robbery  in  Texas;  from  $15,000 
to  $20,000  taken  from  the  express  car  aud 
passengers  on  t  lie  Southern  Pacific,  Saturday 

morning . Claude  Spreckels,  the  sugar 

king  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  owns  vast  sugar 
plantations  iu  the  Hawaian  Islands,  is  said  to 
be  inciting  an  insurrection  there  against  his 
old  friend  and  debtor,  King  Kalukua,  who  is 
deeply  in  debt.  Queen  Kapiolani’s  visit 
to  England  is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  bor¬ 
rowing  $2,000,000,  or  as  much  of  it  as  she  can 
get.  The  20,000  Chinese  residents  are  especially 
turbulent . . . 

The  collapse  of  the  Chicago  corner,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  Cincinnati  Fidelity  Bank,  and 
widespread  financial  distrust,  caused  a  tre¬ 
mendous  tumble  in  all  sorts  of  stocks  here 
yesterday;  but  especially  iu  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railroad  stock  of  this  city,  which, 
in  10  minutes  dropped  $42  per  share.  Jay 
Gould,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  aud  Russell  Sage,  are 
the  chief  owners  of  the  stock,  aud  the  fall 
was  aggravated  by  a  rumor  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Gould,  which  was  contradicted  in  10 
minutes.  It  is  said  that  Gould  and  Sage  have 
added  greatly  to  their  millions  by  the  panic, 
as  they  bought  in  heavily  at  low  figures,  to 
cover  short  sales.  Many  say  the  report  of 
Gould’s  death  was  spread  by  himself,  to  bear 
the  market.  A  vast  flock  of  “lambs”  were 
slaughtered.  Market  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  almost  Black  Friday  panic . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  June  25,  1887. 

Ass.  Sec.  of  Treasury  Maynard,  on  July  30, 
will  give  a  hearing  to  producers  of  wrapper 
leaf  tobacco,  upon  the  classification  of  Suma¬ 
tra  tobacco N.  Y.  Da iry  Commissioner, 

Jonah  K.  Brown,  after  investigating  matters 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  says  nearly  all 
the  dealers  in  bogus  butter  in  both  cities  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  business,  and  that 
very  little  oleomargarine  is  to  be  found  iu  the 
New  York  market.  Like  the  loaves  aud 
fishes  of  old,  however,  this  very  little  feeds  a 
vast  multitude,  as  “ordinary  folks”  have  no 
trouble  iu  buying  nleo.  when  they  want  it,  but 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  avoid  buying  it 
when  they  rlou’t  want  it.  The  Com.  says  the 
milk  sent  here  by  farmers  is  exceptionally 
good,  but  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
is  largely  adulterated  iu  New  York  aud 
Brooklyn.  Lively  times  ahead,  in  the  way  of 

prosecution,  promised. . . The  loss  by  the 

floods  that  have  been  devastating  the  river 
sections  of  Hungary,  is  put  at.  $5,000,000,  the 
farmers  being  the  heaviest  sufferers.  ..  .... 
At  the  “commencement”  of  the  Mass.  Ag’l. 
Coll.,  Wednesday,  a  class  of  18  graduated- 
one  of  the  largest  the  college  ever  sent  out. 
Pres.  Goodell^  was  J  highly  eulogized  by  the 


trustees,  who  requested  him  to  withdraw  his 
resignation . Owing  to  the  great  scarci¬ 

ty  of  storage  room  in  Chicago  during  the  late 
corner  in  wheat,  one  elevator,  with  a  capacity 
of  400,000  bushels,  was  built  from  foundation 
to  roof-tree  in  fourteen  working  days,  and  on 
the  15th  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  poured 

into  the  bins  1 . There  are  rumors  of  a 

“corner”  here  iu  rice . A  Canadian  Or¬ 

der  in  Council  has  been  passed,  removing  the 
tolls  on  grain  passing  through  the.  Welland 

Canal..... . The  Association  of  Official 

Agricultural  Chemists  will  meet  ut  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  August  1(3.  The  objects  of  the 
association  are  to  secure  uniformity  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  methods  and  results  and  modes 
of  statement  of  analyses  of  fertilizers  and 
other  agricultural  materials .  A  num¬ 

ber  of  Western  fair  associations  have  decided 
to  make  the  Market  Day  feature  of  their  ex¬ 
hibition  as  strong  as  possible.  The  last  day 
will  be  devoted  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  live 
stock  or  farm  goods.  Au  auctioneer  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  society  to  its  patrons . 

Ocean  freight  rates  on  live  cattle  have 
averaged  about  $7.25  per  head  in  the  past 

year.  Rates  are  now  about  $2  50  higher . 

It  is  said  that,  in  1886,  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  killed  1,200  head  of  cattle  along  the 
liue  of  its  road,  of  which  number  two-thirds 

were  in  Montana . In  the  11  months, 

ending  May  31,  we  exported  85,303  live  cattle, 
against  104,077  iu  the  corresponding  time  a 
year  before;  of  hogs,  62,189,  against  55,845.... 
....For  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  present 
quarter  there  were  99  outbreaks  of  pleuro- 
pnenmou-H  reported  in  Great  Britain,  and  415 
cattle  attacked . It  is  sta’ed  that  the  re¬ 

frigerator  works  at  Medora,  Dakota,  will  be 
started  up  about  July  1,  aud  it  is  exjiected 
that  20,000  head  of  cattle  will  be  slaughtered 

there  this  season  . In  the  week  ending 

Saturday  last  Chicago  received  the  largest 
number  of  cattle  on  record,  53,559  head.  The 
largest  number  ever  previously  recorded  was 
52.192  head — the  week  ending  October  20, 

1883 . The  Cattle  Trust  claims  to 

have  closed  a  coutract  with  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  canned  goods  and  beef  extracts, 
which  will  require  from  75,000  to  100,000  head 

of  cattle . It  is  proposed  to  fit  up  scouring 

establishments  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  send 
the  wool  eastward  clean,  to  save  freight.  The 
Inter-State  Commerce  law  is  calculated  to 

hasten  this  preparation  .  W ool  Journal : 

Wo  believe  that  two-tliirds  of  the  clip  of  the 
(Western)  country  has  already  lieeu  sold  by 
the  growers.  The  bulk  of  what  remains  iu 
growers’  hands  is  at  remote  Western  points  or 
where  a  lute  shearing  has  hitherto  prevented 
marketing  ...  In  the  first  four  mouths  of 
this  year  the  United  Kingdom  exported  to  the 
United  States 2,262,200  pounds  of  wool,  agaiust 
3,134,200  pounds  in  the  same  part  of  1886  aud 

1,713,800  pounds  iu  1885 . . . 

...  .It  is  stated  that  no  less  than  $25,000  is  sent 
monthly  to  Oregou  to  purchase  cattle  for  the 
British  Columbia  market,  as  the  ranges  of  the 
interior  cannot  be  drawn  upon  for  some  time 
yet,  owing  to  the  poor  spring  feed  and 
wretched  condition  the  cattle  are  in.... Re¬ 
ports  from  every  county  in  South  Caroliua 
show  that  the  crops  are  better  than  they'  have 
been  for  25  years ....  Labor  agitators  who  have 
been  at  work  iu  the  northern  counties  of 
South  Carolina  have  been  warned  by  the  far¬ 
mers  to  desist  from  their  incendiary  teachings 
on  pain  of  death  ..  A  famine  is  prevailing  on 
the  Cieilis  plain,  in  Asia  Minor,  caused  by  the 
failure  of  crops  several  years  iu  succession. 
About  80,000  people  out  of  a  populatiou  of 
180,000  are  destitute.  Appeals  for  relief  will 

be  made  to  the  American  people _ Sixty-t.wo 

sheep  iu  a  field  near  Oshtemo,  Michigau,  were 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  during  a  storm 
Sunday  afternoon.  There  are  more  reports 
than  ever  before  of  destruction  of  live  stock 

by  liglituing,  this  year . 

....At  the  recent  convention  of  seedsmen  at 
Philadelphia  Philip  L.  Reeves  of  New  York, 
charged  that  of  the  $58,360.88  expended  by 
Commissioner  Column  for  seeds  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  $51,914,48  were  paid  to  two  con¬ 
cerns — A.  B.  Cleveland  &  Co  of  Cape  Vlreent, 
N.  Y.,  and  Northrop,  Braslan,  &  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Within  eight  months 
the  first  received  $34,187.40;  while  the  second 
after  having  been  in  existence  only  a  few 
weeks,  received  $17,729,42  in  the  month  fol¬ 
lowing  Dee.  31,  1885.  He  says  both  firms 
sprung  into  existence  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commissioner,  or  at  least  immediately 
after  he  came  into  office.  Mr,  Cleveland,  it  is 
stated,  is  a  relative  of  the  President,  aud  the 
Commissioner  is  accused  of  giving  the  orders 
to  secure  the  latter’s  favor.  Reeves  believes 
the  Minneapolis  concern  is  merely  a  branch  of 
Cleveland  &  Co., and  that  the  Commissioner  is 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  firm.  Cleveland 
&  Co.,  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  bribe 
Reeves  by  offering  to  buy  $10,000  worth  of 
seeds  of  him,  but  they  failed  to  do  so.  This 
charge,  with  Reeves  as  accuser,  has  already 
appeared  in  several  papers  as  far  back  as 
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last  March.  There  appears  to  be  no  proof  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner. 
If  there  are  any  proofs  of  the  kind,  he  can  be 
impeached  before  Congress,  but  this  will 
hardly  be  attempted  uuless  for  stronger  rea¬ 
sons  thau  Mr.  Reeves’s  charges . . . 

The  new  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.  have 
finished  their  mill  at  Gretna,  opposite  New 
Orleans,  and  are  putting  in  the  machinery  at 
Houston,  Texas,  The  mill  will  be  finished  by 
July  t.  The  mills  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga..  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  are  ready  for  machinery.  The  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  buildings  will  be  completed  and 
ready  for  machinery  July  20,  At  Savannah, 
Ga.,  they  have  just  commenced  putting  in  the 
foundations,  and  this  mill  will  be  completed 
by  August  10th.  All  these  mills  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  ready  for  the  new  seed.  The 
company  will,  it  is  said,  own  their  plants  clear 
and  clean  of  all  debt  aud  have  a  large  cash 

sinking  capital . 

. . .  .The  Journal  do  Comercio,  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
says  that  on  a  farm  in  Brazil  where  hemp  is 
grown,  seven  large  monkeys  have  been  taught 
to  cut  the  hemp  and  prepare  it  for  sale.  They 
work  more  quickly  than  the  negroes,  and 
the  cost  of  feeding  the  animals  is  trilling.  A 
census  terminated  throughout  Brazil  ou 
March  3  last,  shows  that  there  are  now  less 
thau  700,000  slaves  in  the  whole  empire . 

Says  Frank  Siddall,  “I  inhale  Compound 
Oxygen  nearly  every  day  of  my  life ;  it  invig¬ 
orates  the  nerve  centers.  My  capacity  for 
work  increases,  and  also  my  enjoyment  of  life, 
I  go  up  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Paleu’s  office  at  uny 
hour  that  I  am  able  to  get  away  from  my 
office.  I  prefer  the  morning,  for  its  beneficial 
influence  endures  throughout  the  day.  Then  I 
come  straight  back  and  buckle  to  work  again. 
I  am  a  well  man  now,  and  continue  its  use  only 
as  an  invigorator;  but  both  my  wife  and  son 
have  taken  it  (the  former  for  serious  com¬ 
plaints)  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

“Dr.  Starkey  left  a  lucrative  practice  to  apply 
the  fruits  of  long  researches;  and  if  he  had  ad¬ 
vertised  as  I  have  done,  he  would  now  be  a 
millionaire.  But  he  and  his  partner.  Dr.  Palen, 
are  well  known.  Here  is  Judge  William  D. 
Kelley,  ‘the  father  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,’  as  he  is  called.  Ask  him.” 

“Yes,”  said  Judge  Kelley,  “I  can  indorse 
all  that  Mr.  Siddall  has  said  about  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Compound  Oxygen,  for  it  was  the  means 
of  restoring  me  to  health  after  everything  else 
had  failed  and  1  thought  I  must  die.  I  had 
frequeut  hemorrhages.  But  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  came  to  my  notice;  I  tried  it  and  was 
saved.” 

“I  have  known  Dr.  Starkey  for  thirty 
years,”  resumed  Mr.  Siddall.  “  He  is  worthy 
of  my  most  sincere  indorsement.  But  I  wish 
he  would  advertise  his  great,  remedy.” 

Drs  Starkey  &.  Palen, 1520  Arch  street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  will  send  their  pamphlet  of 
cures  and  testimonials  to  anybody  who  will 
write  for  it. — Adv. 


(Crops  &  iitor lifts. 


Saturday,  June,  25,  1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  June  22,  says: 
“Continued  hot  and  brilliant  weather  is 
causing  wheats  to  ear  in  the  earlier  districts. 
The  crop  is  immensely  improved,  aud  gives 
greater  promise  than  on  the  corresponding 
date  of  1806.  The  pulse  requires  rain,  but  the 
outlook  is  vastly  better  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  Deliveries  of  native  wheat 
are  lessening  rapidly.  Values  have  fallen  Is. 
Sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  past  week, 
30,738  quarters  at  35s.  Id.,  against  48,176  quar¬ 
ters  at  31s.  4d.  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  Trade  in  foreign  wheat  was  almost  at  a 
stand-still.  The  break  upof  the  Chicago  ring 
made  ’it.tle  difference  in  spot  values,  us  sup¬ 
plies  at  London  continued  small,  but  prices 
somewhat  m  buyers’  favor.  There  would, 
doubtless,  bo  a  bad  break  if  tt  large  quantity 
of  American  wheat  should  bo  sent  to  la-  sold 
on  commission.  The  demand  tor  flour  is  re¬ 
stricted,  prices  somewhat  in  favor  of  buyers. 

1  he  Agricultural  Department  of  India  has 
issued  the  following  report  dated  Simla,  April 
27,  1887,  on  the  est  imated  outturn  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  Lower  Provinces. 

Bengal  tor  the  season  of  1880-87;— “The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  wheat  on  a  large  scale  is  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  confined  to  the  Patna  aud 
Shahabad  districts  of  the  Patna  dn  isiou,  and 
to  the  Bhagulporo  and  Mongbyr  districts 
of  the  Bhagulporo  division.  Excessive  rain 
during  September  and  October  last,  made  it 
impossible  to  prepare  land  for  wheat  iu  due 
time,  and  the  crop  has,  moreover,  suffered 
from  rust  brought  ou  by  heavy  rains  iu  Jan¬ 
uary.  Ou  the  whole,  tt  may  Is.'  said  that  the 
area  sown  was  less  t  hau  t  he  normal,  aud  the 
outturn  will  be  about  three- fourths  of  the 
average.” 

Last  Saturday  the  Chicago  Times  reported 
crop  conditions  from  1,1X10  points  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Although  wheat  had  been  damaged  by 
the  prolonged  drought  and  intense  hot 
weather  in  some  localities,  the  general  pros¬ 
pects  were  encouraging.  There  is  a  largely 
increased  acreage,  especially  iu  Dakota,  and 
the  aggregate  yield  iu  the  Northwest  promises 
to  be  the  largest  ever  known.  The  outlook 
for  corn  is  very  favorable,  There  will  be 


short  crops  of  Timothy  and  flax  seed,  and  the 
barley  crop  also  threatens  to  be  a  partial 
failure. 

Prof.  Forbes.  Director  of  the  Illinois  State. 
Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  says  that 
Southern  Illinois  is  overrun  with  injurious  in¬ 
sects.  In  some  places  the  Hessian  Fly  has 
done  great  damage  to  the  wheat  crop,  while 
in  others  the  first  planting  of  corn  was  almost 
wholly  taken  by  cut- worms.  In  many  places 
there  has  been  complaint  among  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  dying  meadows.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  lias  been  found  to  be  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  insert  never  heretofore  reported  as 
seriously  injurious  in  America.  It  is  the  larva 
of  the  common,  large,  mosquito-like  crane 
fly,  which  eats  off  the  grass  roots  just  below 
the  surface  of  the.  soil. 

The  peppermint  growers  of  Michigan  and 
other  places  complain  that  so  large  an  acreage 
has  be‘  n  planted  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  oil 
from  88.00  to  $2.50  per  pound  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  going  lower. 

For  some  time  back  cotton  has  been  forced 
upward  by  speculative  buying  in  this  country 
and  England  until  it  has  been  beyond  spin¬ 
ners’  reach,  and  exports  have  been  unusually 
small.  Mauchester  spinners  have  been  reduc¬ 
ing  their  work  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
fight  against  the  exorbitant  rates  charged  by 
Liverpool  speculators  in  the  staple.  Heuce 
the  amouut  of  cotton  hitherto  used  in  the 
world  this  year  is  considerably  less  than 
would  have  been  the  case  were  it  not  for  the 
action  of  “cornering”  speculators  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and,  consequently,  a  larger 
quantity  of  last  year’s  cotton  will  remain  over 
to  compete  with  the  next  crop.  The  planters  of 
the  South  will  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  suf¬ 
ferers,  by  this ro edition  of  affairs.  The  breaks 
in  wheat  and  coffee  have  had  some  effect  in 
lowering  the  price  of  cotton  also,  but  the 
“bulls”  are  thought  to  be  very  strong,  so  that 
a  very  had  break  iu  cotton  is  thought  hardly 
probably,  especially  as  the  amount,  of  avail¬ 
able  cotton  in  sight  before  the  next  crop  comes 
into  market  is  not  thought  to  tie  large  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  visible  supply  at  a  corres¬ 
ponding  date  in  other  years.  Still,  within  the 
last  two  weeks  prices  of  cotton  have  fallen 
from  one  half  to  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound — a  considerable  drop  iu  cotton,  as  the 
valuation  in  the  price  of  the  staple  is  much 
less  than  that  in  cereal  and  animal  products. 

Thursday’s  Ciucimiati  Price  Current  says: 
“The  total  hog  packing  at  the  West  for  the 
week  amounted  to  200,000  bogs,  against  240,000 
the  preceding  week,  aud  230.000  for  corres¬ 
ponding  time  lost  year- -total,  from  March  l 
to  date,  2,625,000,  against  2.520.000  a  year  ago, 
the  increase  this  season  being  105,000  hogs.” 

Sales  of  wheat  held  by  Chicago  banks,  as 
collateral,  have,  somewhat  depressed  prices, 
but  the  export  demand  helped  offset  this,  and 
quotations  have  been  reaching  up.  Brad- 
street's  says  confidence  is  growing,  but  is  uot 
fully  restored.  According  to  official  statistics 
we  are  using  and  exporting  wheat  from  re¬ 
serve  stocks.  Scarcity  of  grain  room  alone 
has  at  times  checked  exports  of  wheat.  Paci¬ 
fic  coast  wheat  has  advanced  duriug  the 
week.  At  New  York  No.  2  Red  closes  4lj 
cents  below  last  week,  after  a  break  aud  re¬ 
covery  iu  June,  with  the  unsettled  feeling 
resulting  from  financial  troubles  West.  June 
mess  pork  at  Chicago  continues  cornered  at 
$22.  The  Louisiana  rice  crop  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  rains,  and  sugar  at  New  Orleans  is 
one  quarter  cent  higher,  with  no  stocks.  At 
New  York  sugar  is  stronger  iu  tone  on  better 
demand  aud  encouraging  advices  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  prices  range  above  domestic  quo¬ 
tations.  After  spurting  early  m  the  week, 
coffee  has  been  drifting  downward,  with  re¬ 
duced  speculative  transactions.  The  week’s 
decline  on  spot  is  1! ,  cent.  Wool  is  less  ex¬ 
cited  at  the  interior,  but  seaboard  markets 
are  strong.  Sales  have  been  made  iu  Ohio  at 
last  year's  seaboard  prices.  Mills  are  buying 
sparingly,  as  woolens  continue  dull.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  imports  of  clothing  wool,  during  10 
mouths  spued  May  31.  was  15  per  cent.,  w  hile 
increased  imports  of  woolen  dress  goods 
amounted  to  li  per  cent,  over  a  like  period  in 
preceding  year. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cottox. — The  quota  nous,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Strict  Ordinary . . 

Good  Ordinary . 

Strict  Good.  Ordinary. 

LOW  Middling . 

Strict  Lew  Middling.. 


■tills. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

S  , 

84^ 

8ki 

,  m 

9  15-16 

9  15-16 

9  11-16 

10  H 

11% 

,10 

10  5-16 

10  4-16 

104d 

10  U-16 

10  U-16 

,10  11-16 

107* 

io« 

11  1-16 

11  1-16 

11  5-16 

11  5-16 

,114ft 

11  9-16 

11  9-16 

114a 

11  15-16 

11  15-16 

124ft 

STAt.NKD. 

12  9-16 

12  9-16 

Low  Middling 
Middling  . 


.  Ws 
uiq, 


Middling  Fair., 
Fair . 


Good  Ordinary . 8 

8tr let. Good Ord.....  8  11-18 

Uav  iso  straw,- A  generally  quiet  market,  but 
without,  decided  changes  In  values.  Hay— Timothy, 
Choice,  sue;  No  I,  ?5o;  .no  2,  t>Bt«,J0e;  Clover,  mixed  54 
6t6Uc;  mover,  LV(>.VV;  shipping,  5o„i55c.  Straw— Long 
Rye.  .'i.V.iiiUc:*(K>ri  do,  IftsvoOc:  oal,  40@45c. 

Uor».  The  recent  very  low  estimates  that  have 
been  given  in  regard  to  the  crop  are  proving  In  iti- 
stanoeH  lo  have  beeu  too  low,  anil  brewers  aw  now- 
show  lug  somewhat  of  a  i  Imposition  to  leave  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  much  u>  possible  atone  for  Mie  preseul.  I  heir  de¬ 
mand  being  only  for  goods  to  meet  urgent  reuuliv- 
liieuts.  Nevertheless,  sellers  are  firm  In  the!  views, 
especially  tor  tlno  stock,  aud  show  uo  disposition 
to  moderate  their  prices.  American  Hops  N.  V.  State 
1886,  best,  2ti.u22c;  do.  common  to  goon,  1 1  -.vl-e,  no  1885, 
Iu  si  I2ut,l5c;  do  men tuti i,  ivc.  Racine  Coast, I -to, best, 
2’2i.t2.‘4c:  do  common  to  good,  10 -rtlo*  Clo  1>H4,  good  to 
prune,  10itd3er  foreign  -  German  crop.  ISNO,  best,  22(s» 
25c;  do,  medium,  .Ujv2tc;  do  common,  l.Vt  18c 

KiuriTs.  Hnixi  —Apples,  Southern,  per  half  bbh, 
75e('C *2  SO;  do,  do.  per  basket, 2Vj#J0c;  l  Turns,  Georgia,  per 
box,  si  .ti  25c;  Strawberries,  ,Mv.) .  pel  quart,  I  *  le; 
do,  up  river,  do,  Xus  vie;  Coaches,  Southern,  per  crate, 
SI  25„i.2  25,  Watermelons  -  Southern,  per  100,  Sliu.k). 
Gooseberries,  per  quart,  3t\  Huckleberries,  per  quart 
Shid.V;  Knspbetrles,  per  pint,  5cgl2e;  do  per  quart.  10oi 
12c.  , 

Kiirtrs  Duticu,  Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  e 
do.  fair  lo  good.  U<£l5o;  do  Slate,  sliced,  ju  lie,  do  do 
quarters,  it*  to  5M<*-  Ohio  and  Michigan,  quarters,  bids 
iVfctgifi'qe;  aoples,  old,  2V*3q,e.  i ' berries -pitted,  7tA 
10c.  Raspberries— evaporated,  2S<ai24e;  do,  suu-drled, 
2U<t23c.  blackberries  prime,  8ta0)e.  Whortleberries, 
T(s)7)4c.  Plums-5ta)6e. 

Peanuts— Tlic  market  Is  steady,  holding  ou  moder¬ 


ate  activity  In  a  jobbing  way.  Quoted  at  5@544c  for 
fancy  hand-picked;  344@44£c.  for  farmers’ grades. 

Poultry.— Lme.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  per  ft,  12c;  fowls.  Western,  per  tt,  12c.  do, 
southern,  per  tt,  il^e;  roosters,  old,  per  tt,  8® 7c; 
turkeys,  per  tt  S'-vlOe:  ducks,  western  pei  pair.  40® 
85c;  geese,  do.  pi  r  pair,  *1®1  15;  soring  chickens, 
large,  per  tt.  lBt2i20e:  do,  medium  to  good,  per  tt,  li&lric; 
do,  small,  per  tt,  15®16c. 

Poultry. -Uhkhkku  -Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
tt,  at  SfalOc;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  — <&1 2c; 
do.  Western  leod,  prime,  in®  He.  old  coeks,  per  lb; 
8@7c:  .Squabs,  white,  per  do*.  63:  Squabs,  dark, 

Serdo*.  62:  ducks.  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  B,  17(51 
Kt:  do.  Long  Island,  do, per  1. .  1 0®  I  He  chickens,  spring, 
Philadelphia,  large,  per  tt,  26'<s2«e:  do,  do,  do,  small, 
per  tt,  2Ua22c:  do  do.  do.  mixed,  per  tt,  23® 25c;  do 
do  Long  Inland,  scalded,  per  lb.  17c*lic. 

Vkoktaulm. — Potatoes. — Old,  61 79(82;  Eastern  Shore, 
Rose.  $2®2  30;  Norfolk.  Hose,  62  25042  ;5:  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Rose,  Si  75042  50.  Southern  rulls,  *!(«,!  25,  Cab¬ 
bages.  ni- w.  per  bbl.  6Ua.l  Wi.  onion*.- Ret-muda  per 
crate,  &Q0ttC4  do.  New  Orleans,  per  bbl.  62  25®3  50;  As¬ 
paragus,  per  do*  Sic® $2:  Beans,  per  crate.  4i>V.5c:  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  per  crate.  SSOagSU;  Squash.  Southern,  per 
crate.  30® i.-.c:  Tomatoes,  Floridn,  perorate,  41  .G) a 2; 
do  Savannuh,  per  crate.  61  51**2  25;  Peas,  Lone  Island, 
per  bag,  61;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  luo,  »4«5; 
Roans,  per  half  bbl,  23c®  1  50:  cucumbers,  per  half  bbl, 
1  75o$2;  Turnips  per  Its)  bunches,  6k*3,  Ucans,  Long 
Island,  per  bag,  62® 2  so. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  Mess,  quoted  at 
614  50®  14  15  tor  Old:  *15®  15  25  for  new;  $15®t6  50  for 
Kamily  Mess;  61S50®1?  for  Clear  Rack:  and  614  50  for 
Extra  Prime  Basic—  Extra  India  Mess,  612®  13  here, 
and  512  50  at  Boston:  Extra  City  India  Hess.  612(813; 
Extra  Mess.  In  barrels.  68  50-.  Packet.  *8t3ft3  .*):  Plate, 
67  73.  BEEF  II ams. -Quoted  at  621.  Cut  Mkats.- 
Plckled  Bellies.  12  tt  quoted  744m 'toe;  Pickled  Hams, 
UtiSUWe,  Pickled  shoulders,  (%c:  smoked  Hams.  11® 
I24fte,  smoked  shoulders,  i&c.  Middle*.— Long  Clear 
In  New  York  quoted  at  8c.  Dressed  tlous.  t,?vd,?U,e. 
for  all  average*.  Laud.  -  Western  steam,  8.65m(J  ;i)c: 
City  Steam,  6.40c;  refined,  quoted  s.lh >c;  Continent; 
South  American  7.10c.  June.  6.73c:  July.  6.6Voi6.7»e.; 
August,  6,7.v,t«.84e;  September.  6.8?@6.94c;  October, 
6.960® 7.04e;  November,  6.9le 
Philadelphia.— Bkef.— City  Family,  per  bbl.,  89  50@ 
10;  do  packets,  $9®9  SO:  smoked  beer,  I4@Uic;  Beef 
hams,  822.  Poax.  Mess,  816;  do.  prime  mess,  new, 
815.%;  do.  do,  family,  816  50317  50.  Hams— smoked, 
tZ&lSc.  Larp.— City  Reflned.87  25&7  75;  clo,  Steam.  $7; 
do.  Butchers'  loose.  66  5U. 

Baltumiik,  Md.  -  Provisions  steady.  Mess  Pork.  615 
<3617;  Hulkrneats- Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  sides, 
packed,  t*«<»8W-.  Bacon- Shoulders,  7}dt3M<ic;  Clear 
Rib  Sides.  9c:  Uum*.  Lard—  Refined  at  »!dc. 

St  Aouts  -Pork —Irregular.  New  Mess,  at  813;  Lako. 
—86  05it6  10.  Dry  Salt  3lEATs.-Ko.Ted  Shoulders, 
85  75;  Long  clear,  87  MU:  clear  ribs,  88  1 2  to  short  Clear, 
**25.  Bacon  Boxed  Shoulders,  *64*6  25:  Long  clear. 
88  25;  clear  ribs,  88  25;  short  clear,  fi  U‘-a‘",s  3c;  Hams, 
steady  at  $U@H, 

Chicago  — Mess  Pork.-822.  Laud.-*-;  37 M,.  Short 
Rib  sides  (lo.^se).  87 -‘SO;  dry  salted  shoulders  iboxedi, 
65  50.  Short  clear  sides  > boxed  i,  6'  >0. 

ClNClNS  tn,  O  —Pork  quiet  at  S>5.  Lard,  was  strong¬ 
er  at  *6  12>4-  Buikmeats  Driller— short  ribs,  $;  S7M». 
Bacon— steady; short  ribs,  68  37, abort  clear,  $s  65, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— hcttke—  Creamery  Western,  best,  18c; 
do,  prime.  u>Va17c;  do,  good.  15(3 16c;  State,  extra, 
18J4'«2Uc.  Stale  dairy,  new -Half-tubs.  best,  -c;  Half- 
flrklns.  tube,  due,  17uslSc:  do.  do,  good,  153  l6e:  Welsh 
tubs,  flue,  I6toirfl7c;  do.  good,  lA.tihe,  do,  fair.  I  Mi  tic. 
west.  rn— imitation  creamery,  best.  I56»154fte;  do.  flue. 
lSSsIlc;  Western  dairy,  tine,  UapISo;  do,  tal'r,  li‘6@l3o; 
do,  factory,  best.  13sj.t3.tae:  do  do  flne,  12&  1214c,  do,  do, 
common,  lOftlotgo. 


ly,  85:  do  superlative  patent,  85  30.  Wheat— Southern 
steady.  Western  firmer.  Southern  Red,  88®&5c,  do 
Amber,  85  to  8«c:  No.  2  Western  Winter  Red  Spot,  85 
to  85Jrfc;  do  for  June,  85c  bid;  do  for  July  ssajofoc.  do 
for  August,  KT^(.2s84fe;  Corn.— Southern  steady  White. 
54  to  56c  Yellow  48  to  19c:  Western  Steady.  Mixed  spot, 
44*qi®45I^c;  July,  45$fc  bid.  Oats  —Quiet  Southern 
White,  83  to  36c:  Western,  35  to  37c;  Western  Mixed. 
33  to  -de;  Pennsylvania.  33  to  36c.  Rye.  steady  at 
58®i  Oc. 

Chicago.- WitEAT.— No.  2  Spring,  69‘^c;  No.  3  do.  — c; 
No.  2,  Red,  72’ic.  CORN.-No.  2,  HVJftc.  Oats.- No.  2, 
25c.  Rtr.  —No.  2,  52c.  Barley.— No.  2,  5Te.  Flaxseed. 
No.  1,  81  22. 

St.  Louis— Flour.— Easy.  Wbe 
Red  cash.  77e;  June.  7n^c:  July 
734jje;  August,  closing 

Cash,  3414c;  July,  84 He;  August. 

354se.  oats.- Steady.  Cash.  279K®: 

July,  34c,  Rye.— Neglected  at  56c. 


at. — Lower.  No.  2 
,  7 3® 7334C;  closing 
74*>4c.  Cork.— Dull. 
*»,4@'H5?$es  closing 
29c;  June,  2754c.  bid; 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  25,  1887. 


Beeves— Texans,  1026  tt  average,  at  S3  85  per  100  tt  I 
do,  1,037  tt,  at  63  9u;  Indiana  Steers  i.lfiS  lb,  at  84  1256: 
do.  1,117  lb.  at  8-1  20:  Ohio  do,  1,281  lb,  at  $4  SO;  do* 
1,257  tt,  at  6115;  1,337  lb.  at  84  55:  Kentucky  -'Stlllers.” 
L066  lb,  at  *1  25;  do,  978  ft  ar  H  35;  do  1.091  ft,  at  61  42W; 
do,  1.124  tt,  at  84  55;  Pry  Cows.  1UF2  tt,  at  83  flu  Ohio 
Steers,  1235  ®  average,  at  %  1  per  lou  ft;  do.  1,311  tt.  at 
*4  85;  Kentucky  du  1,174  tt.  at  *4  In;  Indiana  do.  1,285 
tt,  at  84  55:  Kentucky  "Stlllers,"  1,192  lb,  at  |4  45;  rnl- 
cago  do.  1.I0IJ  tt  ,  at  $4;  do,  1,  WM  lb;  aL  SG  *0;  Stags,  1,160 
tt,  at  83  75;  Bulls,  3N2  ft.  al  82  70;  ChO-ago  Steers,  l.ttiti 
tt,  at  $5  per  imi  lb  do.  12S9  ».  at  *4  f.v.  do,  121b  tt,  at 
*4  53;  do.  1296  tt.  at  64  30-.  Montana  do,  1409  tt,  at  84  45; 
do.  1,11.15  tt.  at  84  50.  Pennsylvania  ileal  Fed  Steers, 
1.474  tt,  average,  at  65  10  per  10u  lb;  do.  1173  ft,  at  85; 
do,  15>*l  ft,  at  85  Ohio  do.  I,5n0  tt,  at  $5  is.  do,  1451  tt. 
at  84  W  Oxen,  1690  ft-,  at  *4  60;  do.  1633  ft  .  at  84  10:  do. 
do,  1,39:1  ft.  at  14.  Bulls,  1,871:  lb.  ar  $3  So;  Steers  and 
Slags.  1186  tt.  at  84  10  Colorado  Steers.  1,305  ft  average, 
at  #i  50  per  10U  tt;  do.  1.3S2  tt.  at  *4  66;  do,  1.8-18  tt.  at 
84  80:  Chicago  do  1,403  ft.  at  gl  ii;  do,  1,<KS  ft,  at  *4  50; 
do,  1«0  tt,  at  *450.  do  1,245  tt.  at  *4  55;  do,  I5.4U  lb.  at 
81  >5;  do,  1,34.8  »,  at  84  75:  Kentucky  steers,  1,391  m,  at 
$4  j0  per  10* 1  lb;  do,  1,342  lb,  at  £4  -4);  Chicago  Bulls. 
1,24.  lb,  at  82  85:  do.  1,223  lb,  at  $3;  Texans,  1.032  ft,  at 

83  35  per  IllO  lb;  do.  1.018  ft.  at  *3  so-  do,  1,042  tt.  at 
S3  wi;  do,  1.044  ft,  at  S4  Hi;  Pennsylvania  Meal  Fed 
Steers,  1,483  ft  average,  at  85  IU  per  W  lb,  do.  1,302  lb, 
at  64  75;  K  ansa  a  Ste<  rs,  1,265  tt,  atk-l  Tie  do,  1250  tt.  at 

84  7i):  Pennsylvania  iltal  Fed  steer-'  1,357  tt  at  84  90 
per  130  ft.  Pittsburg  “Stlllers.  ’  1217  ft.  at  $5  35,  do,  1241 
tt,  at  64  30;  do,  12*  ft.  at  *1  25. 


Sheep  and  Lambs. — Ohio  Sheep.  -  <  ft  average,  at 
$4  50  per  111)  ft-  do 94  lb.  at  i5;  uhlo  Lambs,  53  lb,  at 
544c.  per  ft  state  Sheep,  tcommou)  73  ft  average,  at 
4c  per  lb.  State  Lambs.  .  4  lb  at  be:  state  sheep, s.5  ft  av¬ 
erage,  1c  per  or.  Western  do.  78  tt,  at  4Uc;  State  Lambs 
53  lb  at  (ic;  do,  57  ft- .  at  (i^jc:  Ken> ucky  do,  i*6  lb,  at  7c; 
do,  c>6  lb  at  74-iC:  Si  ate  Lambs,  to  lb  average,  86  75  per 
Uo  lb:  State  Sheep.  71  lb,  at  4c  per  ft;  Kentucky  Sheep, 
911  ft  average,  at  *4  12^  per  100  Jb:  do,  97  lb,  at  64  i-'ko 
do.  120  ft.  at  84  3786:  Kentucky  Lambs.  56  ft.  at  5kc 
per  lb;  do,  :S  ft.  at  V  tt".  Ohio  Sh*.>ep.  SI  lb,  average,  at 
<1  43i<  per  100  ft.  Pennsylvania  do.  90  tt.  at  84  no-  Ken¬ 
tucky  Ewes,  ;y  ll>,  ar  880b:  Kentucky  Lambs,  59  ft.  at 
64|>c  IVr  ft.  Virginia  do.  53  lb  at  5-Jrc;  do.  5-3  lb,  at 346c; 
do,  54  lb  at  5c;  Virginia  Lambs,  to  lb  average,  at  U!^c. 
per  ft  do  64  lb  at  0M,e;  oj  58  lb,  at  6c.  do  51  lo,  at  4hie; 
Kettlucky  do.  651b,  atk^cT  Ohio  Sheep.  83  ft. at.  84  35 
per  lwi  lb- do  74  lb,  at  8-11  Kentucky  Bucks  aud  Ewes. 
114  1b.  at  *4  25;  Virginia  do,  to  lb,  a;  $4;  Kentuckv 
Sheep.  9 1  lb  average,  ar  84  3  >  per  M0  lb;  Ohio  Sheep  79 
lb.  at  84  45.  do  78  lb,  at  84  50.  Kenluckv  Lambs,  52  lb 
at  4;qc  oer  lb;  Virginia  do. ft*  lb,  at  5 toe;  state  Sheep 
to  lb  average,  at  83  90  per  ux.  lb;  Virginia  Lambs.  55  lb 
at  HJsc  per  lb;  Ohio  Sheep,  78  lb,  at  4c  per  lb,  “Culls, ’• 
55  lb.  at  2ih,c. 


Cheese. — Factory,  best  white,  do,  best 

colored,  Sits.1:  do,  gtMid.  sak’ic-  night  skims  medium, 
5er5Mjc:  do,  prime,  64rc;  Ohio  factory,  flne.  7^.<S3c,  do, 
fair,  7t»794c. 

Boston.  Mass.—  Butter,  Steady.  Western  extra 
creamery,  19c.  Cheese -DuiL  New  York  aud  Ver¬ 
mont  Extra,  9.q|c,  Eggs— Easy.  Eastern  extras,  I6e; 
western, 

Philapeu-bia,  Pa.— Butter  weak.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra,  IHc;  Western  Creamery  extra.  is-tiJC; 
B  C.  anil  X  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  17c,  Packing  Butter, 
T  otlito.  Cheese.— Dull;  New  Yura  full  cream,  9t«9!»£a; 
Ohio  ilais,  choice,  tic;  Peunsy I vanlu  part  Skims, '3<ju4c; 
do.  full  «klnts,  q,c.  Eous.—  PuiL  weak.  Pennsylvania 
firsts,  160;  Ohlu  aud  other,  western  firsts,  15c. 

Chicago,  IU  — Buttsh.—  Easier.  Creamery,  14t8®18c: 
dairy,  12J^^l5c.  Euos.— ltiqjwlic.  per  do*. 

St.  Louis,  Mu.— Eooe.— Scarce.  Firm  at  10c.  Butter 
steady— Fancy  Creamery,  I.YslSc;  dairy.  ni«ail5e. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Butt*il— Steady.  Fancy  Cream¬ 
ery,  lftgise;  Good  to  Extra,  15  to  l?e;  Fancy  Dairy,  12 
to  13c.  Eggs.— Steady  at  Jisjc. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  Yotut.— Wheat.— No  2  Milwaukee  at  SSe;  No.  2 
Chicago.  448t.#35Jqc;  No.  1  Hard  at  to'Aia-89c;  Cugratied 
Red.  82<3, 9oqc :  No.  3  Red,  93c;  No.  2  Red,  87c;  No.  2  Red 
for  J  uue,  to!-vii92He.  do.  for  J  uiy ,  84V*n»35  1 '  -loc  do.  for 
August.  toVivVAfje;  do.  fur  September  .'otfuatoVsc;  do 
.  for  October,  187*50;  do.  tor  November.  877j,-a-S4^o; 
do  for  December,  3- -V  a9.,c;  do  for  Jatuiarv. 
do  for  February.  9IK,j*9148c;  do  tor  March.  92 to 4 
Ksqjc;  do  for  Abril,  9u8,c;  do  for  May.  M><,w9ec.  Corf. 
— Ungraded  Mixed  ut  4*Wa 47*io  ;  No.  2  46toC;  No.  2 
White,  53c;  No.  2  for  June,  4Ftoe;  do.  for  July. 
iSlSAic;  do,  for  Aitguit,  tlltj  i  (l  it,-';  do  for  September, 
434R<!t48  9-16c:  do  tor  October,  IxS-ye.  Gats.— No.  X,  .-3toc; 
do.  White.  SftwSltoc.  No.  2.  33c.  do.  White.  >vu.u,ri'; 
No.  1  White,  JSi-.Ulxed  Western.  White  do, 

37«14l>e:  White  state,  :3«<a3:Uc  No,  2  White  for  June. 
361tr;t.3Ve.  do  for  July,  37-9. 37 to;  No.  2  Mixed  for  Juue, 
32Ai«tS2Uo .  do,  ror  July,  i;: x  do  for  August.  oMj 
tsJltjc;  do  for  September,  3U*«tsi31}4b> 

Feed.— Dull  and  heavy.  40  lbs.  65&70c.;  60  tt«,  65® 
67!^e;  30  lbs  ItJc.;  1iW  lbs.  80.,j90c;  sharps,  It).  Kve 
Feed,  80c..  nominal. 

Flour,  and  Meal— Flour— Quotations:  Fine  I2  2U 
0i2  90,  latter  for  fancy,  superfine.  82  8s«3  23;  Kxira 
No.  2,  $8  20,j»3  65.  Go, hi  ;o  Fancy  Extra  State.  83  lOa  4  ijO; 
Com  nuni  u>  Good  Extra  Western.  *9  3G3l«  to;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  $3  5.4*4  w.  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  68  ilXsjSJO,  Good  to  Fancv,  84  00to5; 
Common  Extra  iliuuesota.  6>  3'd  i  70;  Ciear.  64  50  a 
4  40;  Rye  Mixture.  63  9X64  NJ;  Straight,  63  90*4  50; 
Paiem,  84  20* 4 90:  Patent  Winter  Wheat,  Extra,  84  2u 
ui#5.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West  Indie*.  84  HXs> 
4  55.  SoCTUKKtt  FLOUR.-Comnion  to  Fair  Extra  at 
83  31X34.  aud  Good  to  Choice,  do  84  MtjiS-  Rvx  Flour, 
—Superfine,  *2  8w.i3  10.  Coh.8  Mrai..  Yellow  Western 
quoted  at  *2  RM62  75;  and  Brandywine  84  65ti2  73. 

PHiLADELmiA.  Pa.— FLOUR. — Western  uml  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  superfine.  $2  50  to  83  00;  do  do  do  extra,  83  -tS50> 
Pennsylvania  Family,  83  to  *3  iX);  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process. 64  l-V-tH  id;  Delaware  family, 84  75 

Ohio  clear.  f4  ikittA*  25;  do  straight,  2A,i ;  50;  Indi¬ 
ana  clear,  |4  118)84  25;  tin  straight,  *i  25t^4  50:  St. 
Louis  ami  Southern  Illinois  clear.  3100  to  25;  do  tlo 
straight,  31  ;Wi  l  50:  Winter  wheat  patent,  84  -d  to 
65  0O.  Minnesota  bakers'  dear,  84  A)  to  3  4  25;  do  do 
straight,  84  8>  to  34  5p;  Minnesota  t-uteuts,  fair  to 
choice,  *4  ctA.e  «4  <0;  Rye  Flour,  *2  ';0:.t  2  75  per  barrel 
for  Fair  to  Choice.  Wheat.  No.  2  Red  In  export  ele¬ 
vator.  S2V-  t|t).  far  Jim,,  .s-l ' 4  .-SX;  do  for  July.  Mq  .. 
84q,c;  tlo  for  August.  E'Vq^Sic;  do  for  September, 
ha.,1  Corn— No.  3  mixed  In  grain  depot.  45c:  No. 

3  hlgu  ilixed  In  gram  depot  45)-*c ;  Steamer.  No.  2 
high  Mixed  In  grain  depot,  Inc:  Steamer  No.  2  Mixed 
to  grain  depot,  t5Sic;  No.  2  Mixed  Iu  grain  licuot,  46c; 
No  2  high  ilixed  in  grain  depot,  46'-je;  No.  2  Mixed  for 
Juue.  il  to  44 to1' :  do  for  July,  i  »i  to  tiGc:  do  for 
August,  4svad6c;  do.  ror  September,  inb.tt.qc  ciats. 
— No.  4  Mixed,  :>ltoo.  bid.  Kales  of  No.  3  White  at 
do,  dead  Storage,  aftc;  No. 2  White,  at  .-,7 toe;  No.  1  White, 
toe.  Futures  were  quiet.  No.  2  White  for  June.  ■<'.  4 
85  V:  ‘1°  tor  July.  37w3;  V;  do.  for  August,  S45va^4vf,c; 
do.  September,  tol4n«K-\c. 

Boston  —  I- Lot  k.  Dull.  Common  Extras.  6S  gKa.3  60 
Sprlug  Wheat  Patents,  prune,  651*1  to  5  15,  Com — 
sternly.  srcBmet  Yellow,  ftoqotiqc:  Steamer  Mixed, 
50-tMc.  Good  no  grade,  ly  i  '-0c.  Oats. — No  1.  white, 
loqjatiie.  No  2  wait,  .  :-a%c  No  3  white,  to-\c; 
shorts  quiet — Middlings  per  ton,  *  ,w.20. 

Buffalo,  N,Y,— Wheat.— No.  I  Haul  N’eriheru  Paci¬ 
fic  offered  at  91c;  Winter  Wheat  dull  and  unsettled; 
No,  2  Red  RTottd toe;  No  1  White  Michigan.  s<,. ttodtoc. 
Corn.- Dull,  but  firm,  No.  2,  42**c;  No.  4  yellow.  4b-«c: 
No.  3  Yellow,  IJLjc.  OATS— Dull,  tine  hanged.  No.  2 
White.  tV:  No.  J  White,  ;i>av-.  No  Mixed  Sic. 
Rvk,— Unchanged.  No.  2  western,  6Qt$6lc.  on  track.. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Flour  dull.  Howard  street  aud 
W esteru  Superfluc,  62  Mk.83  10;  do  extra,  |.I  '26u43  90;  do 
family,  84n84  ML  City  mills,  superfine,  82  5(X4i3:  vlo  ex¬ 
tra,  $3  2ogs3  75;  do  Rio  Brands,  64  7ous5;  Patapsco  faiui 


Hoos,— Receipts  for  six  dai-s,  26,663  head,  against  25,- 
329  head  for  same  time  last  week,  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  a  shade  firmer,  and  Fair  to  Prime 
are  quoted  at  85  40^,5  60. 

Chicago. — Cattlk.— Market  steady.  Shipping  steers 

83  20(a4  50;  stockers  and  feeders.  Si  504*3  OU:  cows, 
bulls  and  mixed,  81  40i,j  mi;  Texas  cattle.  82  1503  50. 

Hogs.— Market  strong.  Kougn  and  mixed.  E4  75(35; 
packing  ana  shipping.  65  90(5:5  10;  light,  si  7iA55;  skips, 
8toi4  60.  Sheep.-  Marker  steauv.  Natives,  $2  75(54  25: 
Western,  $3  I0&3  75,  Texans,  $2  75(^8  50;  lambs,  $1  60 
@4  per  head, 

St.  Louis,— CATTLE.-Market  weak.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  steers,  j  *34  5u;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  83  90*  4  25;  Buudiers  Steers,  fair  to  choice, 
65  .0*4  15;  Ktsih  is  fair  Co  good.  So  lt'al  00;  Stockers, 
fair  to  jjood,  *2  3.>*i3tXu  TexaDj?t  oomiuou  10  jzooti. 
corn  fed  62 '-to* 4  cm.  Hogs  - Market  steady.  Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers'  Selections,  *5  tAcoi  ill;  Packing, 
fair  to  choice.  64  35s65  id;  Yorkers,  mod  dun  to  prime. 

84  85<@5  U>-.  Pigs,  Com  mo  u  to  Good,  *4  3uia.4  30. 

Sheep.— Market  Firm,  Clipped  fair  to  choice, 
$3  liXg>4  00. 


PflODUiE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

IS.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  >.  Y, 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shlpplug  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New- Yorker. 
Irving  National  Rank.  eta. 


CREAMERY, 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY'. 

For  a  responsible  and  practicable  man  with  $3,500 
to  8i,5iM  capital.  Alexandria.  Dakota  offers  a  bonus 
of  8100  for  u  e reran- ry.  fhe  location  unexcelled.  Cor¬ 
respondence  -oliclted  by  parties  wishing  to  locate  la 
the  growing  west.  Bargain  lo  tie  closed  In  me  next 
30  days.  Address 

ALEX.  HISCK1  KY.  Mayor. 

Alexandria,  Dakota. 


PEARSON’S 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents'  proms,  ant!  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


UNION  Thresher  Separator  nnd  CleaneT. 
Premium  Farm  Hrlst  .Mill.  Feed  Cutters,  Ac, 
W.  L.  BOYER  A  BKO„  P«lLADJiU*HlA,  PA, 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

“f  L^£l2f4Twk  n  *****  HOl’HLK  UK  1UKP.  MO  RODS* 

LKTKL  TRJUD. 

it 


HAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE.. 

'»N  OLulcrful 
Capacity. 


_►»  o  «s 

g,  a  -o 
•ST  Mt  2 

AUarpw,  1.  B.  ll  vK,  Vur4,  3’iu 


$1000 


Positively  sure  to  i.-iii-  everywhere  selling 

our  New  SILVER  MOULD  WHITE 
_  WIRE  CLOTHES-LINE.  War¬ 

ranted.  Please*  at  -Uhl.  Cheap.  Sells 
—Terr  TOO  b* jiw  rcatllly  at  every  house.  Agents  elenrlng 
610  per  day.  (W 'HiHjs.ime  sample*  free. 

Address  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JULY  2 


THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER. 


for  t\jt  Bonng. 


We  have  been  having  some  “roasting” 
weather  of  late,  I  can  tell  you  In  the  cities 
the  heat  is  intense.  The  sun  beats  down  on 
the  stones  nud  bricks  uutil  the  whole  city  is 
like  an  oven.  This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  people  who  run  stands  at  the  street 
corners  make  money.  There  are  many  bar¬ 
rels  of  lemouade  made  and  sold  every  day. 
The  price  per  glass  ranges  all  the  way  from 
one  ceut  up  to  five.  One  cent  lemouade  is 
pretty  poor  stuff,  yet  I  notice  it  is  quite  a 
favorite  drink  with  the  newsboys.  There 
seems  to  be  very  little  lemon  in  it.  For  five 
cen  ts  you  can  get  the  juice  from  a  whole  lemon 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  in  a  glass  of 
ice  water.  _ 

I  have  been  in  the  lemonade  business  myself 
and  know  bow  it  is  made.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  used  to  keep  n  lemonade  stand  on  eircusday. 

I  could  generally  make  euough  to  buy  a  ticket 
for  the  circus,  I  always  tried  to  sell  good 
lemonade.  One  day  I  made  the  lemonade  in 
a  tub  and  put  a  big  piece  of  ice  in  the  middle 
of  it,  I  left  a  small  boy  in  charge  while  I 
went  around  to  look  at  the  crowd.  That  boy 
forgot  to  add  lemons  and  sugar  to  the  water. 
The  ice  melted  fast  and  that  lemonade  became 
about  as  weak  as  the  oue-cent  stuff  they  sell 
on  the  streets.  I  lost  almost  all  of  my  custom¬ 
ers  before  I  got  back.  It  pays  to  give  a 
good  article,  you  see,  if  we  expect  to  do  any 
business. 

A  great  deal  of  so-called  ice  cream  is  sold 
on  the  streets  every  day.  A  man  gets  a  big 
freezer,  fitted  on  wheels,  which  he  can  push 
or  haul  about,  aud  he  is  all  ready  for  trade,  i 
have  never  tasted  this  ice  cream,  and  don’t 
care  to,  but  the  newsboys  seem  to  think  it  is 
fine.  For  two  cents  you  can  get  a  large  spoon¬ 
ful.  You  never  get  a  plate,  or  a  spoon  for  this 
price.  The  man  wipes  the  cream  off  on  a  piece 
of  brown  paper,  and  you  are  expected  to  eat  it 
from  that  as  best  you  can.  When  you  have 
eaten  the  cream  you  can  use  what  is  left  of 
the  paper  for  a  napkin.  This  is  getting  back 
to  the  old  style  in  vogue  before  plates  were 
invented.  Then  people  used  a  cake  or  a  piece 
of  bread  for  a  plate.  You  could  cat  your 
dinner  and  then  proceed  to  eat  the  plate.  This 
saveil  lots  of  dish -washing. 

CITY  people  think  if  they  could  only  get 
into  ihe  country  this  hot  weather,  they  would 
be  all  right.  No  doubt  they  would  enjoy  it, 
if  they  could  lie  in  a  hammock  under  a  tree, 
and  go  to  sleep  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
If  they  had  to  work  out  in  the  sun,  as  farm¬ 
ers  have  to,  they  might  not  find  it  so  pleasant. 
Hot  weather  in  the  country  is  a  trying  time. 
One  can  make  sickness  without  much  trouble, 
if  he  tries  hard.  A  straw  hat  is  a  necessity, 
where  one  has  to  be  out  iu  tbe  sun.  Green 
leaves  put  in  tbe  top  of  the  hat,  are  fine.  I 
believe  it’s  p  good  plan  to  have  the  hair  cut 
pretty  short.  Plenty  of  bathing  and  rub¬ 
bing  tbe  body  with  a  dry  towel,  are  the  best 
kinds  of  summer  medicines.  I  have  always 
believed  that  if  people  would  lake  the  trouble 
to  rub  themselves  dry  before  they  sit  down  to 
dinner,  they  would  have  a  better  meal  und 
have  fewer  aches  aud  pains.  People  always 
say  they  have  no  time  for  such  things,  but  my 
idea  is  that  they  lose  more  time  from  ill-health, 
caused  by  uot  taking  care  of  themselves,  thau 
these  little  details  would  amount  to.  The 
aches  and  the  pains  are  thrown  iu. 

Some  people  do  not  know  how  to  eat  and 
drink  in  hot  weather.  There  is  a  right  aud  a 
wrong  way  to  do  things.  Some  people  run  to 
the  well  while  they  are  as  hot  as  they  can  1)0 
aud  pour  dipper  after  dipper  of  water  down 
their  throats.  We  know  wbat  happens  to  a 
horse  when  this  is  done,  Is  it  uot  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  injure  himself  by 
doing  so?  I  do  not  like  so  much  ice  water. 
It  is  almost  impossible  in  the  harvest  held,  to 
keep  water  cold  without  ice,  though  a  wet 
cloth  thrown  over  a  jug  will  help,  but  this 
ice  water  should  not  be  poured  down  as  it  too 
often  is.  it  should  he  swallowed  slowly  aud 
well  tasted.  Drink  slowly  enough  to  taste  the 
water  aud  it  will  rarely  injure  you.  We 
could  not  get  along  without  water,  and  yet 
we  cun  kill  ourselves  by  its  use  if  we  try.  As 
for  eating  iu  summer  1  would  make  breakfast 
the  best  meal  of  the  day.  The  morning  is  the 
time  for  strong  food.  We  have  the  whole 
day’s  work  before  us,  I  do  uot  like  the  great 
dinners  that,  people  eat  iu  the  middle  of  the 
day.  1  think  they  would  be  belter  off  if  they 
would  cat  a  lighter  irn-al  at  noon  and  have  an 
earlier  supper.  I  think  this  plan  will  find 
favor  with  the  the  women  folks  too.  1  am 
sure  that  a  great  many  people  eat  too  much, 
particularly  iu  hot,  weather.  I  find,  though, 
that  it  is  easier  to  talk  about  this  than  it  is  to 
carry  out  the  talk  iu  practice.  When  I  sit 
down  to  a  good  meal,  I  must  say  that  my  first 


impulse  is  to  say  to  myself  that  I  guess  I  will 
begin  my  plan  of  “light  eating”  at  the  next 
meal. 

This  hot  weather  is  very  trying  on  mother 
and  the  girls,  too.  The  kitchen  is  a  pretty 
hot  place  these  days.  I  think  I  would  take 
my  chances  out  iu  the  field.  I  think  the  wo¬ 
men  folks  of  the  preseut,  day  have  an  easier 
time  than  our  grandmothers  and  great-grand¬ 
mothers  did,  but  their  work  is  hard  enough  as 
it  is.  It  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  man  or 
boy  who  would  try  to  make  it  harder.  I 
don’t  think  it  is-iiuy  woman’s  business  to  chop 
wood  or  draw  water  while  there  is  a  stout  boy 
on  the  place.  Some  of  these  mothers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  all  the  hard  work  without  complaint 
so  that  the  boy  can  have  more  time  for  play. 
I  am  always  sorry  to  see  a  boy  let  his  mother 
do  that.  It  is  a  very  bad  sign. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  often  spoken 
about.  All  tbe  boys  and  men  who  see  this 
paper  want  to  remember  it.  Whenever  you 
have  a  particularly  good  meal,  it  is  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  say  that,  you  enjoyed  it.  A  few  words 
of  praise  are  deserved,  and  it  wou’t  hurt  any¬ 
body  to  speak  them.  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
went  to  a  great  family  reunion  one  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  After  tbe  dinner,  which  was  a 
good  one,  it  was  voted  that  the  surest  way  to 
show  proper  appreciation  was  to  ‘‘kiss  the 
cook.”  As  all  the  “women  folks”  had  a  hand 
in  the  preparation,  nobody  was  slighted. 
When  the  cook  happens  to  be  a  mother,  a  wife 
or  a  sister,  Uncle  Mark  hereby  declares  him¬ 
self  highly  in  favor  of  reviving  this  good  old 
custom. 

A  mortgage  is  a  fearful  thing  to  have  on  a 
farm.  Those  who  have  one  for  a  daily  com¬ 
panion  will  agree  with  me  in  this.  It  spoils 
lots  of  pleasure  and  makes  thiugs  look  pretty 
blue  at  times.  The  paying  of  the  last  cent  of 
u  mortgage  is  about  the  happiest  day  of  farm 
life  that  1  can  think  of.  If  there  ever  was  a 
time  for  a  farm  jubilee  it  surely  comes  when 
this  troublesome  fellow  is  kicked  out  at  the 
door.  1  waut  my  boys  to  be  very  careful 
how  they  run  into  debt.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  iu  the  world  to  contract  a  deht,  but  if 
anybody  can  tell  me  a  harder  thing  than 
paying  a  debt,  I  will  make  him  a  present. 
That  is  what  my  experience  teaches  me. 
“  Pay  as  you  go”  is  the  best  motto  1  know  of 
for  a  young  man.  If  you  find  you  can’t  pay, 
why  don’t  go!  If  you  must  go,  go  just  as 
little  as  you  can.  Stick  to  your  money,  boys. 
You  will  need  every  ceut  of  it  later  on.  1 
don’t  want  my  boys  to  be  mean  or  stingy  by 
any  means.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  being  stingy  and  economical.  If 
you  do  not  practice  economy  you  never  can 
be  independent.  If  you  are  not  independent 
you  never  cun  be  happy. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  iu  bloom 
now  34  kinds  of  flowers,  and  there  are  several 
that  have  not  bloomed  yet,  and  some  have 
gone  out  of  bloom.  Tbe  Hibiscus  has  buds  on 
it.  We  set  out  about  130  rose  cuttings  the  doth 
Of  December,  ’86,  and  there  are  but  five  or  six  of 
thorn  living  now.  We  planted  the  Garden 
Treasures,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them  up, 
it  was  so  dry,  but  we  are  having  pleuty  of 
rain  now.  The  sweet  corn  is  getting  ripe.  It 
is  nice  hut  is  small.  The  Poud  corn  is  about 
five  days  later  than  the  sweet  corn,  and  aver¬ 
ages  about  six  ears  to  the  stalk.  The  Angel 
corn  is  later  this  year  than  it  was  last,  and  is 
about  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  last  year. 
We  have  a  plant  with  light  crimson  flowers; 
it  grows  wild  here,  and  is  very  pretty.  If 
you  wish  1  will  send  you  some  seed  of  it,  the 
next  time  I  write.  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
grows  five  feet  in  rich  ground.  We  call  it 
Scarlet  Trumpet.  We  have  a  sunflower  seven 
feet  high,  which  came  with  the  Garden 
Treasures.  We  have  about  a  quarter  of  un 
acre  plauted  iu  a  white  pea  called  the  Purple 
Hull ,  so  named  from  the  color  of  the  hull  We 
sold  about  $40  worth  of  them  last  year.  I 
was  seveu  years  old  when  Father  began  taking 
the  Rural,  and  I  am  nearly  10  now. 

Your  Niece,  tullula  herron. 

Burleson,  Co.,  Texas. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  We  have  no  chickens 
this  year,  so  I  will  tell  you  about  our  pet 
birds.  There  is  a  mocking  bird  that  stays 
here  nearly  nil  the  time.  It  sleeps  iu  a  tree  in 
our  yard.  At  night  sometimes  it  sings  uutil 
nearly  day.  1  like  the  moekiug  bird  better 
than  any  bird  1  know,  unless  it  is  the  hum¬ 
ming  bird.  We  have  some  young  fruit  trees 
bearing.  We  have  a  walnut  tree  about  10 
years  old;  it  has  been  bearing  three  years  and 
it  is  full  of  young  walnuts  now.  We  planted 
a  small  watermelon  patch  this  year  of  38  hills 
aud  mauured  it  with  stable  manure,  bone 
dust  and  ashes.  We  live  iu  the  country  on  a 
small  farm.  We  have  dewberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  mulberries  and  huckleberries.  There  are 
no  raspberries  or  strawberries  growing  wild 


here.  The  prairies  and  sandhills  around  here 
are  all  covered  with  wild  flowers.  We  have  a 
little  dog  not  as  large  as  a  grown  cat.  She 
will  bark  for  her  food  and  water.  There  is  a 
Paradise  bird’s  nest  close  to  our  house.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  rain  since  the  4th  of  May. 
Will  some  one  please  send  me  the  words  of  a 
song  beginning,  “A  lifo  on  the  ocean  wave; 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep?”  We  have  some 
pretty  mulberries  in  our  yard  for  shade  trees. 
We  went  traveling  iu  1383.  We  saw  mauy 
pretty  flowers  and  trees;  we  went  through 
many  cities.  We  traveled  nearly  all  that 
year.  We  went  to  see  two  of  our  uncles  that 
year.  We  saw  alsmt  1,000  acres  of  palms 
growing  in  a  river  bottom. 

Your  Niece,  mary  herron. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark.  Pa  has  a  very  fine 
half-blood  Jersey  heifer.  Its  name  is  Jersey. 
Pa  has  eight  ewes  and  one  ram.  The  ram  is 
a  Cotswold.  He  cost  $0,  We  have  one  nice 
dog.  His  name  is  Smart,  he  is  good  as  the 
name.  I  am  going  t/>  make  a  harness  for  him 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  made  one  for  him  last 
winter  and  he  could  pull  100  pounds  on  a  little 
sleigh  and  at  last  ho  pulled  the  harness  to 
pieces;  so  he  did  uot  have  to  do  much  work 
with  that  harness.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
mauy  of  the  Cousius  that  know  what  snow 
shoes  are.  They  are  pieces  of  wood  from  five 
to  seven  feet  long  and  from  3j£  to  5}4  inches 
wide  bent  up  iu  the  front  end.  Mine  are  r>  !-.j 
feet  long  and  3  U  inches  wide.  It  is  one-half 
inch  thick  aud  is  made  of  white  oak.  They 
cau  also  be  made  of  rock  elm  or  birch  or  bass¬ 
wood.  Do  not  lift  your  feet  above  the  suow 
but  slide  them  on  the  snow.  It  is  best  to  have 
a  stick  from  four  to  six  feet  long. 

Y oure  truly, 

Brown  Co.,  Wis.  lewis  w.  peterson. 

Uncle  Mark  :  I  agaiu  desire  to  come  into 
your  columns.  We  like  the  Rural  very 
much.  I  like  to  read  tho  Ladies’  Department 
aud  the  Y.  H.  C.  columns  very  much.  The 
peas  which  we  received  from  you  were  very 
good,  aud  so  were  tbe  beaus:  all  we  bad  of 
them  were,  for  the  grasshoppers  ato  all  the 
leavesuoff  iu  one  day.  The  grasshoppers  were 
so  bad  on  the  corn,  it  didn’t  amount  to  much. 
I  think  1  will  plant  some  canary-bird  seed  this 
summer.  Wo  have  a  very  pretty  canary 
bird,  but  it  is  not  a  siuger.  We  had  a  very 
nice  winter  here,  with  few  exceptions;  it  was 
20  degrees  below  zero  one  day.  Oar  house- 
plants  were  frozen  last  winter.  My  winter’s 
evenings  were  sjient  busily  and  pleasantly. 
We  have  a  game  of  authors,  and  I  tliiuk  it  a 
real  nice  and  pleasant  amusement.  We  bavo 
very  good  schools  here.  We  have  nine  cows, 
aud  sell  cream  in  the  summer,  aud  we  thiuk  it 
pays  to  keep  cows.  I  help  milk  iu  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Father  gave  me  a  calf  last  spring;  I 
named  her  Bess.  Your  Niece, 

Kossuth,  la.  EMMA  messenger. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  Some  of  the  Cousins 
have  a  lake  right  at  home.  W e  went  to  a  lake 
last  year  which  was  15  miles  away.  About  20 
of  us  were  going,  but  it  looked  so  much  like 
rain  that  only  nine  went.  We  had  a  good 
time  picking  water  lilies.  We  got  three  boats 
aud  paid  15  cents  an  hour  for  them.  We 
started  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
did  not  get  home  till  nine  o’clock  that  night. 

Your  Nephew, 

Glenwood,  Iowa.  Howard  minti.e. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  lam  13  years  old  and 
I  live  on  a  farm  of  450  acres.  1  live  about. 3^ 
miles  from  the  city.  We  raised  about  200 
chickens  last  year  aud  still  are  hatching  out. 
We  have  14  stands  of  bees.  My  Mamma  milks 
eight  cows.  My  Papa  has  five  horses.  My 
Grandma  is  going  to  move  to  town  and  when 
she  gets  there  both  of  my  Grandmas  will  be 
there.  The  flower  seeds  that  you  gave  us 
came  up  nicely,  but  they  did  not  live,  for  it 
was  too  dry.  Yours  Duly, 

Mason  Co.,  Ill.  mklinda  mccarty. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  have  not  written  to 
you  before,  but  my  brother  has.  He  liked  the 
Garden  Treasures  very  much.  My  Papa  has 
taken  the  Rural  for  about  14  years.  We  all 
like  to  road  it.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H. 
C.  very  much.  We  have  moved  a  great  many 
miles;  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Hampshire. 
I  liked  the  ride  very  much  ou  the  steamer.  I 
will  write  agaiu  pretty  soon.  1  will  close. 

Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H.  a.  harold  baton. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  have  not  written  to 
you  for  a  long  time.  We  milk  eight  cows. 
We  have  2D  head  of  cattle  aud  18  head  of 
horses.  We  have  eight  head  of  work  horses 
and  five  colts.  We  have  about  2(H)  hills  of 
watermelons.  We  have  had  a  pretty  wet  sea 
son  here,  iu  Linn  County.  1  go  three  miles  to 
school.  We  have  11  hogs.  willie  smith. 

Linn  Co.,  Oregon. 

The  potato  bugs  are  eating  my  potatoes  up 
about  as  fast  as  they  can.  It  has  rained  almost 
every  day  so  that  the  poisou  will  uot  stick  to 
the  vines, 


gftisffettatttaug 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  tho  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  Tho  blood 
should  be  cleansed  and  tho  system  Invigorated 
hy  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Give  It  a  trial. 

’•  Last  spring  my  two  children  wore  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  alt  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  luaRhy  over  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me." 
M  its*  C.  L.  Thompson',  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  G.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Tl  n  n  n  from  Prize  winners;  Wynndottcs,  Plymouth 
III  >  MU  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas.  Butr  Cochins  and 
P  iTlTil  Games.  Mv  8th  Annual  Circular  mailed 
JLl U  U  U  ‘•Free."  giving  particulars.  C.  Harms, 
Box  102,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


JKIiSEV  It  HP,  I'OI.A  MM‘I!  IN  A, 
duller  Whttf,  lit  rksblrc  .V  York¬ 
shire  I'lft.  Southdown,  (  olswold 
nm!  Oxford  Down  Shrtpaml  Ijttubt 
Srotrh  i'ollej  Shepherd  Dog*  find 
Fancy  Poultry*  Send  fori  aiAlogu* 
W.ATLEK  BCKFKE  *  CO.PhlIn.Pn 


rUKfc  MILK, 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  18)u. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  In  alldties 
and  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
73  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


IHE  “COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIL. 

This  Is  the 
only  per/ eat 
Pall  made.— 
There  are  no 
seams  In  the 
from  to  catch 
the  dirt.  It  has 
u  perfectly  tit¬ 
ling  strainer, 
which  can  be 
Instantly  re¬ 
moved,  so  that 
every  part  Of 
(he  pall  may 
be  uutckl y  and 
t  homughly 
cleaned. 

Extra  straln- 

I’Atkntkd.  ers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  time.  ... 

Tbe  Pall  is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  aud  Is  In  all 
respects  the  heat  In  tbe  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  Is  tbe  bos i  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  2ft cents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.00.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  to 

BARTXETT  &  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


GUTTi -PCnCHA  HOOFING 

FOR  FLAT  AND  STEEP  ROOFS. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Easily  Applied,  Fire  Proof,  Wind- 
Proof,  Wider  Proof 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Barns,  Siugds,  Etc. 

Empire  Roofing  Co., 

257  North  1‘illi  St..  Philadelphia,  Pit. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

i-'or  I*«»nlt.ry  I’cnolng. 

I  7-8  OF  ON  It  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  Ml. -II  NO.  Ill  WIRK. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

UatclicrN  anil  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  lirucknrr  tV  Evans, 
2*  VEHKY  STREET.  N.  Y.  (TTY. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-AD  JUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addlaou.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

[’lie  lending  machines  of  tho  world  for  Artificial 
itching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry,  tl.  D.  Grlu- 
•,  M.D.,  writes:  "Oiit  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
r;  Perfect  Handier  the  average  was  97  per  cent. 
Is  heals  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don  t  buy 
Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular.  _ _ 

a  in,  k  li  A  rn  I  i  i  1  •  I  1/itffl  11  111  fill  I  I  XI  I  '1'  I  I I . 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE, 


The*  best  Farm,  Harden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  und  few  Ho  Kenee*  und  Union. 
Perfect.  Automatic  Unto*.  Cheapest  ami  Neatest 
Iron  Fence*.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Kuril  Hurt4,  mnl  other  wire  work.  Heat  Wire  stretcher 
and  Pller.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address. 


SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
KJIVVAHI)  KllTTOH,  Eastern  Agent, 

8011  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


COO'-EY  CRe 

.... 

—  UtlllTM 


■\ERMCMT  FARM 
»  actio*?  .«-»»* 


MACHINE  CO 


Circulars, 
Free.  ,/ 


PERSONALS. 

Kate  Field  is  on  her  way  to  Alaska. 

At.len  G-.  Thurman  was  a  saddler  when  he 
studied  law. 

Cambridge  University.  England,  has  re¬ 
cognized  America’s  greatest  botanist  by  con¬ 
ferring  an  honorary  degree  on  Prof.  Asa 
Gray  of  Harvard. 

Mrs.  Jacobus,  the  nurse  of  President 
Cleveland,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Caldwell, 
N.  Y.  She  was  born  in  1805,  and  for  over  a 
year  hud  been  helpless,  being  paralyzed  and 
blind. 

Anna  Dickinson  has  been  prostrated  with 
nervous  troubles  at  Honesdale,  Pa.  The 
crisis  of  her  illness  is  now  over,  but  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  will  need  a  year’s  rest,  and  a  change 
of  climate  to  make  her  her  old  self  again. 

Senator  Sherman,  who  is  already  a  con¬ 
siderable  owner  of  real  estate  in  East  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  just  purchased  about  40  building  lots 
in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city,  and  will 
soon  commence  improvements  on  this  his 
latest  purchase. 

When  Jay  Gould  was  in  Washington,  June 
7th,  he  visited  Mount  Vernon.  He  was  shown 
a  tract  of  land  of  35, V  acres  adjoining  the 
estate  which  the  regents  have  wanted  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Mr.  Gould  ofFeied  to  buy  it  for  them 
and  has  done  so. 

As  an  indication  of  the  great  popularity  of 
the  Buffalo  Bill  Combination  at  present  in 
London  it  is  raid  that  a  finely  painted  fan 
with  a  sketch  of  “Redshirt,”  in  black  and 
white,  and  the  autograph  of  Buffalo  Bill,  was 
recently  sold  in  London  for  $250. 

Charles  Alden,  the  inventor  of  milk-con¬ 
densing,  ti  uit-evajioraling  and  other  proces¬ 
ses,  committed  suicide  at  Randolph,  Mass  , 
Monday  morning,  by  shooting.  Alden,  who 
was  70  years  old,  was  at  one  time  very 
wealthy,  and  owned  au  elegant  resideuce  at 
Newburg  ou  the  Hudson.  He  served  a  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  iu  the  New  York  Board  of  Alder¬ 
men. 

Miss  Agnes  Ramsay,  20  years  old  and 
very  handsome,  pupil  at  Girton  College,  a 
woman’s  “annex”  of  Oxford  University,  Eng¬ 
land,  the  other  day  captured  the  highest 
honors  in  (  lassies  over  all  the  other  students, 
male  and  female,  ot  the  university,  .She  is  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Ramsay,  a  Scotch  bar¬ 
onet,  who  was  a  first  classical  man,  and  also  a 
niece  of  Professor  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  took  similar  honors.  Her  vic¬ 
tory  was  chivalrously  cheered  by  all. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  American  Magazine  tells  a  new  story 
of  Horace  Greeley.  It  appears  that  some 
Western  literary  society  wrote  Mr.  Greeley 
for  his  terms  for  delivering  a  lecture.  Mr.  G. 
replied  that  he  must  decline  the  invitation  us 
he  would  be  00  years  old  the  next  February 
and  needed  some  rest.  Mr.  Greeley  was  a 
dreadful  writer,  as  is  well  knowu.  The  invi¬ 
tation  committee  puzzled  for  several  days  over 
the  letter  amt  at  lust  wrote  the  following; 

“Dear  Mu.  Grkklby:  Your  recent  letter 
bus  been  received  and  read  with  much  inter¬ 
est.  I  am  instructed  to  say  iu  reply  that 
February  is  the  very  month  in  which  we 
would  prefer  you  to  lecture  for  us,  aud  we  all 
think  your  price,  *«0,  quite  reasonable.” 

The  Story  ok  Mktlakahtla,  by  Henry 
S.  Wellcome  (Saxon  &  Co.,  New  York),  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  books  of  modern  times. 
Asu  story,  it  has,  alter  the  tirst  three  chap¬ 
ters,  little  that  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader  who  reads  simply  for  pleasure.  As  a 
powerful  and  pathetic  apjnial  for  justice  and 
liberty  it  ranks  with  Mrs.  Hunt’s  “Century  of 
Dishonor.”  it  should  have  a  wide  sale.  It 
deals  with  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
Northern  civilization.  Those  who  read  Mrs. 
Fisher  s  story  of  her  Alaskan  cruise  will  re¬ 
member  tar  mention  of  Metlakahtla,  the  prom¬ 
ising  ludian  settlement  in  British  Columbia  In 
this  book  we  have  the  history  of  the  village 
aud  the  difficulties  under  wuich  it  now  labors. 
It  is  the  history  ot  a  work  of  civilization 
winch  is  without  parallel  tu  modern  times. 
Iu  1857  Mr.  W  illaon  Duncan,  uu  English 
missionary,  wont  to  Fort  Hiuipsou,  a  station 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  some  50U  miles 
north  ot  Vancouver’s  island.  Thu  Indians  iu 
the  vicinity  were  the  worst  on  the  northeast 
coast.  They  practiced  cannibalism  and  lived 
iu  a  state  ot  the  most  loath esotne  and  horrible 
depravity.  The  soldiers  in  ttie  fort  never 
(lured  to  go  out  alone.  But  oue  Indian  at 
a  time  was  ever  admitted  to  the  fort  for 
purposes  of  trade.  Uuce  a  year  the  vessels 
of  the  company  visited  the  place,  brmgiug  the 
the  mail  aud  provisions  for  a  year  aud 
taking  back  thy  furs,  No  white  man  could 


speak  the  Indian  language.  The  officers  of 
the  fort  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Duncan  to  give  up 
bis  project  but  he  persisted.  On  the  day  of 
bis  ariival  he  was  obliged  to  pass  by  dpad 
bodies  of  Indians  that  had  fallen  in  some 
fight.  Shortly  after  he  witnessed  from  the 
fort  a  party  of  cannibals  at  their  licfrrible 
feasting.  Who  would  not  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  passing  a  life  time  among  such 
creatures?  Mr.  Duucan’s  first  effort  was  to 
learn  the  Indian  language.  With  a  wonder¬ 
ful  patience  he  succeeded  iu  mastering  it  at 
last.  He  secured  the  services  of  an  intelligent 
ludian  aud  by  means  of  signs,  gestures,  aud 
various  objects  induced  him  to  give  the  vari¬ 
ous  sounds  which  passed  for  words  in  the 
Indian  language.  These  were  written  down 
phonetically,  aud  slowly  made  into  sentences. 
At  the  end  of  eight  months  of  this  remark¬ 
able  study,  Mr.  Duncan  was  able  to  write  out 
a  short  address  in  the  Indian  tongue.  When 
this  was  completed,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
of  the  officers  of  the  fort  he  ventured  out 
among  the  Indians  and  spoke  to  them.  He 
persevered  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The 
cannibals  tried  to  kill  him,  and  the  “  medicine 
men  ”  conspired  against  him  in  every  way, 
yet  such  was  his  patience,  earnestness,  and 
simplicity  of  speech  and  manner  that  dozens 
of  these  rude  Indians  declared  themselves 
ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he  might  go. 
Mr.  Duncan  as  last  saw  that  he  never  could 
fully  succeed  while  his  people  were  under  the 
influences  that  surround  a.  trading  post. 
Drunkenness  was  the  worst  foe  to  progress. 
Ho  decided  to  take  such  of  the  Indians  as 
would  follow  him  and  found  a  new  town,  at  a 
distance,  where  liquor  would  be  excluded. 
He  selected  Metlakahtla,  a  place  some  20 
miles  away.  When  he  proposed  this  plan,  50 
of  these  Indiaus,  who  so  shortly  before  were 
heathens  aud  cannibals,  wore  ready  to  start 
atouce.  Within  a  week  250  more  followed 
aud  the  new  town  was  at  once  liegun.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  Metlakahtla.  Through 
the  efforts  of  this  brave  and  earnest  man 
these  wild  savages  became  temperate,  civilized 
and  honest  citizens  The  town  became  the 
headquarters  for  sobriety,  industry  aqd  moral¬ 
ity  for  the  long-barren  coast.  The  world  does 
not  often  hear  of  such  tasks.  They  are  shad¬ 
owed  by  the  fame  of  the  soldier  who  dyes  his 
record  in  blood,  yet  iu  all  the  brave  deeds  done 
in  our  generation  none  can  stand  above  that 
of  the  patient,  manly  work  of  Win.  Duncan. 
The  American  Government  has  a  chance  to 
aid  in  this  work.  The  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Society  attempts  to  force  these 
simple-minded  Indians  into  the  adoption  of  all 
its  elaborate  rites  and  ceremonies.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  treated  them  like  children;  he  made  the 
truths  he  taught  them  as  simple  as  possible. 
It  was  the  only  way  they  could  be  taught. 
But  the  bigoted  and  ignorant  missionaries 
propose  to  compel  them  to  go  through  all  the 
forms  of  the  English  Church.  Thus  they  seek 
to  destroy  all  the  good  results  of  Mr.  Duncan’s 
long  work.  The  Missionary  Society  has  done 
its  best  to  cru'b  out  the  independence  of  these 
Indians,  but  these  men  but  a  generation  re¬ 
moved  from  healhanism  will  leave  their 
homes  before  they  will  submit.  Des[>ainugof 
relief  oil  British  soil,  they  come  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  help.  They  ask  for 
homestead  land  in  Alaska — but  80  miles  from 
their  present  abode  to  which  they  may  remove, 
and  where  they  may  re-erect  their  buildings,  re¬ 
establish  their  industries  aud  secure  to  their 
childreu  full  right  and  title  to  their  homes  and 
possessions.  The  India  us  have  sent  Mr.  Duncan 
to  this  country  w  ith  power  toact  in  their  behalf. 
They  do  not  ask  charity;  they  ouly  ask  from 
this  Government  the  right  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  American  citizenship. 

In  “Fiddle-Jobn,”  the  story  which  opens  iu 
the  July  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  w  ay  a  conceited  immigrant  must  tulk  of 
this  country  when  he  chances  to  go  buck  to 
bis  old  home.  This  young  man  who  had  been 
in  America  some  dozen  years  wanted  his  old 
friends  to  understand  that  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  w  ith  all  the  notable  people  and  that  a 
line  from  him  would  influence  the  President 
iu  a  marked  degree.  The  poor,  simple  peas¬ 
ants  who  heard  his  loud  boasts  were  eager 
euougb  to  sell  out  and  go  at  once  to  this  won¬ 
derful  America.  Doubtless  many  immigrants 
are  induced  to  come  here  by  just  such  boast¬ 
ing  talk.  It  is  this  loud-mouthed  exaggera- 
tion  that  created  much  of  the  roving  and  dis- 
oouted  spirit  noticed  in  many  young  men. 
Persons  with  experience  and  common  souse 
are  not  misled  by  boasting,  but  wo  have  un¬ 
fortunately  a  goodly  portion  of  our  people 
who  have  never  had  experience  aud  who  keep 
their  common  sense  out  of  sight. 

gjUt.srcUtuieousi  3V tU,rrti'&ing. 

OUtt  NIAGARA. 

Is  (he  name  of  the  Lutest  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  ami  Packing  uox  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO.. 

Lockport,  N.  V, 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMER. 

with  surface  and  bottom  skimming  attachments. 

IS  MORE  THAN  A  MILK  COOLER! 

It  is  a  CREAM  RAISER  and  SEPARATOR! 

All  tlie  TESTS  of  COWS  at  the 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  &  CATTLE  SHOW, 

WHERE  THE  .11  ILK  WAS  SET,  TIIE  CREAM 
RAISED,  AND  THE  CREAM  ONLY  CHURNED, 
WERE  MADE  IN  THE 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 

and 

Davis  Swing  Churns ! 

THE  ONLY  CREAMER  HIGHLY  RECOMMENOED 
BY  THE  JUDGES  WITH  SURFACE  AND 
BOTTOM  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENTS. 
t9~A  Fct-t,  like  of  DAIRY  AND  BUTTER 
FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOWS  PALLS,  VT. 


EkT  COQ'-er  CABIHET  CnEAWEH^rf 

RTl 


THE  BEST 


THE  AMERICAN 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  iu  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OB  S3  A  YEAR  RY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  ct».;  back  numbers,  15  etc. 

Premium  List  with  either. 

Address: 

B.  T.  BUSH  &  SON,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


COMBS 


K0S3IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  matte  from  Red  Oxide  Ore — Is  the  best  aud  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin.  Iron  and  Shingle  Roots.  Hams 
Farm  utensils,  ere.,  i viU  not  cr-iek  or  perl — will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  \sk  prices  of 

ROSKlE  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO.. 

Ogdenxburg,  N.  Y. 

Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

lor  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  t>e  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush,  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAM  (  El.  CA  ROT.  Sou:  M  i.v  kactcrkr. 
Send  for  Circular.  ID  K11.BY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 


WHEN  YOU  8UY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


tS-  S.  R.  IMYE'S 

NATIOHALPfllfC 

rrpv  Try  i  1  and  \  OU  I  1  M  B  I  1  ■ 
1141  Afi  %  WIl.LUSK  NO  OTHER. 


ITS  LEADING  MERITS  ARE  -«* 


That  it  will  not  scratch  your  ground.  Needs  no  n,!  - 
JilMtnienl,  but -will  rako  clean  ou  alt  surfaces.  Will 
not  scatter  at  the  ends.  Will  form  a  windrow  in 
heavy  or  mm  gtMS.  Is  easily  held  down  while  at 
work. a  It  has  the  simplest,  most  durable,  as  well 
as  conveuieut  dumping  device  of  any  rake  in  the  field. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGR’L  TOOL  CO. 

BOX  CI1ICOPKK  FALLS,  HASS. 


We  will  guarantee  the  “  1,0 V ELL  WASHER  "  to  do  hotter 
i  work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  leu*  time  than  any  other  machine 
\in  the  world.  Warranted  live  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  tho  money. 

I  AGENTS  WANTED  We  CAN SHOW 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  x 7 .">  to  Si  I  5©  per 
month.  Farmers  make  $200  to  during  the  winter.  La- 
dies  have  great  succe%  .piling  this  Washer  Retail  price  only 
~  §U».  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  Sc2.  Also  the  Cele. 

ggr-  brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufacturers’ 
lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send 
■  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars.  (F 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


PATENTS 

J  A  LEHM  ANN.  Solictto*  or  Patents,  Washington,  D.  0. 
ctxArgm  ani»oa  piunt  Is  Mcurtd.  Sand  for  Circular. 


Seal  (Estate. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  t’IT\.  MISSOURI. 
Capital  Paid-up  . . SI, 000.000 

offers  Its  0  Percent.  Debenture  Bonus  of  s.>00, 
.'1.0(10  and  S5,t.  OU  running  (i-n  years,  to  Trus- 
tces,  Guardians,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  1  irst  Mortgages  oi>  Heal  Estate  worth  three 
times  I  lie  amount  of  the  loan,  iiud  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  <  oinpu  ny  nf>cvv  Vo,  k.  Trustee. 
Scoured  nlso  by  rhe  entire  paid  npenplralof  Sl.triO.uct). 

It  also  offers  GIARA  STHl)  'IX  P  K  R  t  ENT. 
uisr  mortgugi  *  on  Kuiisi.b  <  I  tv  bUrdu<  ss  properly  and 
Improved  farms  In  h  A.V'AS and  MJssOl'Kt. 
t  all  at  office  or  w  rite  for  lull  particulars  to 
ROLAND  R.  CONKLIN  'K>  KiSTARY, 

Equitable  Building.  New  York. 
.Messrs.  Morgan  A  Brennan,  Providence,  K.l.  ,or 
Austin  A  Cravrford,  114  S.  4lb  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

GO  SOUTH  Stamp  for  cacti,  t.  BUY  &  HOME 

tars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY  A  HI.,  Norfolk.  Va. 


MARYLAND  FARMS  ,,ook  *n‘'  c.  *. 

fHt1W0  SIUIUHAS.  All’,,  K  Aston,  M*. 

TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Past,  INest.  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
_ _ or  St.  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets.  Rates.  Maps,  &c„  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 

H.  B.  STONE.  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  G.  M.  G.  P.  A  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing. 13,000  words 
330  pages, send  16e.  tu  stamps  to  Paul  Morton,  Chicago. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  eieic  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orpin- art  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch.). . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  spuee . .  . ..35  “ 

Preferred  positions  . . . ..23  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

Tho  subscription  price  of  the  Rcr.vl  New  Yorker  Is: 

Single  oopy,  per  year . $2.00 

”  Six  months..,.. . .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Aust-ulia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  ist-puld .  $:!.td  (72*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  ( 16(*  f  r. ) 

Freueb  Colonies. .  4.0S  p29t*  f  r. ) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Batered  at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 
as  second  class  mail  matter. 


Roure 


JULY’S 


CHACLCNCCS  AIL  OTHtAl 


;V  - 

•^V  *• 


CHALLENGE 

iW,NP  MT1.L8  liefer  blow 
T  V  down,  a  record  no  other 
[mill  can  atiow.  Sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  fend  grind¬ 
ers,  abetters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agentn  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kune  Co.,  111. 


OliFTNEW’  RE- CLEANER 


MLCTU11E  ON 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agi'icult  urai  Tool  Company, 
Box  7 a,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 

MA.NCKACTCUKUH  OF 

liny  Tedder  a, 

llornc  Italien, 

Preil  Under*, 

Veactnlile  Cutter*, 
lievcrNihlo  Sulky  I’Iowh, 

Right  IIuimI  mid  Side  llill  Plows. 
Harrows,  Tobaeeo  lliilurers  A  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Semi  for  Clreuluts.  Price  List  and  Terms. 


Improved  HYDRA  IJL1C  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  HAW  THORP,  JR., 

WILMINUTON.  DEL. 
Awarded  Mcdnl  ami  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  K.\lilldllon,  Philadelphia. 


■WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  Rail  Fbiicb 


■M  >  < 

■O  (D  5 
©00 
MB  C 
■O  _  . 

O  AS  0  © 

ill! 

c  ©  ia  .£ 

<  o  2  _w  _ 

Suitable  for  frWlW  R~IJoocm,  Fork,.  C««rt  Houw.  0«Mt>rUa  o#P>W 
Oruuodi  nude  "It.,,  Plain  or  Urc.n-.nl.l  Also,  ntoauflrturer,  of  the 
IJU.N  TUUUINK  WIN [i  t.NOlNKN,  RIK'KEYK  IOIU.K  fVHPt, 
SUCK  EYE  LAWN  SOW  Clift,  ETC 
leodfor  in.ujtr.Ud  l!»t«l.tur.  iuj  I' rice,  to  10 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO..  Rprlntrfleld,  Ohio 


THE  LATEST 


—  AND  — 


THE  BEST. 


EXAMINE 


THE 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frnmu,  Sluul  Itrar  ini;*.  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs.  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Hollers  mid  Adjustment., 

Safety  Fly  M  heel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUH  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

b  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1  <>  lltirsc  Power. 

|  UluAtrnlM  Pamphlet  Free.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

P  MPR1NCFI ELD,  OHIO, 
or  1  1 0  Liberty  Ht,,  New  York 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
bay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  I  Farrington, 

Tnuglinunocli  Falls,  N.  Y 


When  drinking  water  from  the  Lea, 

I  gulp  down  InfURorlre, 

And  quarts  of  raw  baeterlae, 

And  hideous  rotatorlse, 

And  wriggling  polygastrlcse, 

And  slimv  rilatomaoete, 

And  hard  shelled  ophryocerlnae, 

And  double-barrelled  kolpodm, 

Non-lorteated  am  robin, 

And  various  unlnutleul®, 

Of  middle,  high  and  low  degree, 

For  nature  just  beats  all  creation, 

In  multiplied  adulteration. 

—New  Age. 

A  little  city  boy  who  had  just  returned 
from  his  first  visit  ou  a  farm  gave  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  butter-making:  ‘‘You  ought  to  see  how 
auntie  makes  blitter  with  a  barrel  and  a  broom¬ 
stick  !” — Ph  Hadeljihia  Humid. 

“You  girls  want  the  earth,”  said  a  fond 
father,  when  one  of  his  daughters  asked  him 
for  $0  for  a  new  jacket.  “No,  papa,”  said 
the  ingenious  child  of  twenty,  “not  the  earth 
— ouly  a  new  Jersey.” — Leavenworth  Times. 

Bob;  “Have  you  sold  your  humorous  article 
to  any  newspaper  yet?”  Sam:  “I’ve  shown  it 
to  several  editors,  hut  none  of  them  have  bought 
it.”  Boh:  “Perhaps  they  don’t  think  it  funny 
enough.”  Sam:  “Oh,  yes  they  do,  for  they  all 
laughed. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  “  She  ” 
have  been  sold  in  this  country,  says  an  ex 
change.  Probably  more  than  0,000,OCK)  of 
“shes”  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they 
got  sold  when  they  married  the  man  they'  did. 
— Leaven  worth  Ti >nes. 

Mrs.  Dashaway:  “I  am  to  be  married  to¬ 
morrow  evening,  aud  I  want  a  floral  bell  to 
hang  in  the  drawing-room.  Make  it  just  like 
the  two  you  sent  me  for  as  many  previous 
weddings.”  Florist:  “How  would  a  chestnut 
bell  in  ten  roses  answer?" — Texas  Siftings, 

“Mamma,”  said  little  Johnny,  looking  up 
with  a  thoughtful  expression  ou  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  “Well,  dear,”  said  mamma. 
“  Mamma,  why  do  you  tell  me  you’ll  give 
me  a  good  w  hipping  sometimes?  I  can't,  see 
anything  good  about  it.” — Pittsburg  Dis¬ 
patch. 

At  the  Library.— Lady:  “I’m  getting 
tired  of  modern  fiction;  can’t  you  recommend 
me  a  good,  exciting  standard  work?”  Libra¬ 
rian:  “Have  you  read  'The  Last  Daysof  Pom¬ 
peii?’  ”  Lady:  “No,  I  believe  not.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  he  died  of  ?”  Librarian:  “Erup¬ 
tion,  I  believe.” — New  Haven  News. 

“Yes,”  boasted  an  Englishman  in  the  West, 
“  I  have  Tudor  blood  in  my  veins  from  my 
mother’s  side  of  the  family,  and  Plautagenet 
from  my  father’s.”  “  Is  that  so  t”  said  a  citi¬ 
zen.  “My  blood  is  a  little  mixed,  too.  My 
grandfather  was  a  Jersey  tenderfoot,  an’  my 
grandmother  a  Digger-Indiau  squaw.  We’re 
both  half-breeds,  stranger.  Shake!” — Dakota 
Bell. 

A  four-y'kar-old  devotee  enjoyed  a  social 
season  of  devotion,  the  other  night,  in  which 
she  thanked  God  for  making  the  violets  and 
the  dandelions,  detailed  her  naughtiness  for 
the  season  past,  stated  that  she  wus  taking  her 
powders  very  nicely  now,  and  after  sundry 
other  prayerful  confidences,  sprang  gleefully 
up  from  her  knees  with  “How’s  that  for  a 
prayer?” — Boston  Com  monwealth. 

Many  funny  stories  have  been  told  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  Frenchmen  in  try¬ 
ing  to  master  the  English  language.  Here  are 
some  new  ones:  A  Frenchman,  M.  Dubois, 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Brown,  an  English¬ 
man,  says,  “I  ant  going  to  leave  my  hotel.  I 
paid  my  bill  yesterday,  and  I  said  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  'Do  I  owe  anything  else?’  He  said,  ‘You 
are  square.’  ‘What  am  I?1  He  said  again. 
‘You  arc  square.’  ‘That’s  strange,1  said  I,  ‘I 
lived  so  long  I  never  knew'  1  w,as  square  be¬ 
fore.1  Then  as  1  was  going  away  lie  shook  me 
by  the  band,  saying,  *1  hope  you’ll  he  round 
soon.’  I  said,  ‘1  thought  you  said  I  was 
square.  Now  you  hope  1  will  he  round.’  He 
laughed  and  said,  ‘When  I  tell  you  you’ll  be 
round,  1  mean  you  won’t  he  long.1  I  did  not 
know  how  many  forms  lie  wished  me  to  assume 
however,  1  was  glad  he  did  not  call  me  flat.” 
— Chicago  Herald. 


MANHATfAN  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION, 

iBiiw  New  York,  June  I8N7. 

7  .id  (SEM I-A  N  N  FA  I.  DIVIDEND. 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  have  de¬ 
clared  Interest  on  all  sums  renialnlnK  on  deposit  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  or  six  mouths  ending  -bine  30,  Instant, 
at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT,  per 
annum  on  $1,000  und  under,  and  THREE  PER  CENT 
per  annum  on  the  excess  of  $1,000,  not  exceeding 
18,000,  payable  on  und  after  the  third  MONDAY  lu 
July  next.  Interest  not  withdrawn  will  receive  In 
terest  the  buihc  us  a  deposit. 

EDWARD  SCHELL,  President, 
tb  F.  ALVOU1),  (SECRETARY. 


A  BAD  SUNDAY  JOB. — American  Magazine. 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Hall  Standard  and  JDwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Iloses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  aud  growing  only  for  the 
trade  wc  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  Fall. 
HM  l  t'Hts,  POWELL  A  LAMH,  rymouse,  IN.  Y. 

WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  ACJRTCULTUU A  L  IMPLEMENTS  WAGONS  nml  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purpose  Oil  Farm,  etc.  Clump,  Durable,  serviceable.  WATER  PROOF  SHEET  I  Nil  by  the  pi  eoe  from  B4  e. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  (Viuernroof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  IIEDCLOTII. 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  riot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  li,  and  8  ets  per  yard,  and  Is  ;«> Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  8.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  5fi  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 

STOP!  THINK  1  INVESTIGATE! 

t,a  k  i-.—  i  ini:  sroi'  k  fa hm  imx 

Theonlv  Cow  that  lias  given  23,021  lbs.  2  or,,  of  milk  In  a  year. 
The  only  four-year  old  that  bus  given  23,602 lbs.  lOoz.ln  a  year. 
The  only  iwo-year  old  that  tuts  given  IK.lsl  IPs.  13  ox  in  a  year. 
The  oniy  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs. 

I  07*.  lU  U  Vt'liT* 

Thu  only  hercl  of  two-year-olds  that  ha*  averaged  12,465lbe.  7 
oz  lii  ft  yfftr. 

The  oulv  two  year  ohl  Holstein  Friesian  that  has  made  21 
lbs.  lok  ox.  of  butter  In  a  week.  .  .  ..  . 

Thirty -one  Cows  In  Mils  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
,  butter  In  a  week.  ,  _  , 

CLOTHiLOEiHKa  Fourteen  Cows  In  this  herd  toave  average.  22  lbs.  1  o*.  or 

'WJ-  MIL*  RECORD  2S02ILIS.2K5.IN  OKE  YOU.  butter  lu  a  Week. 

Also  a  tine  stud  of  Clvclesdole  stallions.  .Mures  aud  FUlles  and  choice  standard  bred  nambletonlan  Stallions. 

s,.tti:srr*ss— 

ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMER  I  CAN  OA  I  K  V  SA  I.T  CO.,  L’D,  SOLE  M  A  NCR  ACTTJRERH,  S  \  RAC  I  SE.  N.  I  . 

Purest  and  best. salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairy  men  In ,  tl.e  Vl'iSS'oi;  I '  - 

Cheaper  and  latter  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibit,  d.  ml  for  Salt  Mannn  1. 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &e.  Address  J.  W .  BA  It  R  Lit.  Sit  >,  syra.ust,  ■>■  >  . 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

TO  BE  HELP  AT 

ROCHESTER,  SEPT.  8  to  14,  1887. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  S. 
Premiums  greatly  Increased.  New  features  udded. 
For  Premium  List  and  particulars,  address 

N.  Y.  STATE  AG RlCULTIJ RAl, SOCIETY, 

Albany,  N.  V  . 

IJIJ  \  mnc%nn  NEWS 

LADIES. 

to  get.  orders  for  our  celebrated 
_  Teas,  ClulTcea  and  Jinking 

■  f-jBH  jpowder,  aud  secure  a  liraattful 
1  NJ.JJVM  cold  Land  or  Moss  Ruse  China 
'  Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t.  Gold  Rand 

M  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Rm**  Damn,  Castor,  or 

V  o'  ‘■Jr’ a  Dictionary.  For  part  iculars  nddreaa 
f-^  KOURA’I1  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

J  qJ  ®7ioi2 )S>.  31  and  33  Vosoy  bt.,  Now  York. 

Horsepowers 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

MnchlneH  for  THULSIIING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GRAIN  t  also  l>IiM’hln«:«  for  SAWING 

_ _  n  WOOD  with  Cireulur  and 

Acknowlodgod  ^L^lrem-I  lit  Drive  Sawn. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  ou  same  sent  free,  by 

A Mpinvvu.il  M’l  'g  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


BESK 


SrEAS y  dba ftTdijra^iility 

QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 

HIT  Tdpa^  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

•  Patxntkeb  anu  Sole  M an  u r actur k kb/  > 

)llDDLK'l'OW!ll  SJ* RINGS,  Vermont. 

_  <4$  CHICAGO  $>► 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1S87- 
1H3H  eommonees  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  Information,  address  the  Secretary, 

.JOSEPH  HUGHES,  M.  It.  C.  V.  S., 
. ■  ar.ua  Utul4>  Street.  ClllCUgO,  111* 


This  is  what,  killed  vour  poor  lather.  Shun  ft. 
Avoid  anything  uoutainiue  it  throughout  your 
future  useful  (7)  careers.  We  older  heads  object 
to  its  special  ‘  ROUGH 'NESS.’ 

DON'T  FOOL 

e (Torts  with  Insert  powder,  borax  or.  . 

what  not,  used  at  random  all  over^X^/^jy 
the  house  to  get  rid  ol  DCCTI  CC  WTroMK. 
Roaches, TV itter  bugs,  DLL  I  LCo  foiWSm 
For  two  or  thm:  iiiglitd  snrinlth  D’jJCSfP'A 
“Rotiou  on  Rath’’  dry  powder,  in,  \~ 

about  and  down  the  sink,  drain  J 
pipe.  First  thing  in  the  morning  ^  * 

wash  it  all  mvay  down  the  sink,  drain  pipe,  when 
all  the  Insects  from  garret  to  cellar  will  disap¬ 
pear.  The  secret  is  in  the  faet  that  wherever  in¬ 
sects  are  In  the  house,  they  must  D 11  A  P  U  C  C 
drink  during  the  night.  nUMviluO 

Clears  out  Rats,  Mice,  Red -bugs.  Flies.  Beetles. 
“Kopoh  on  Rath  ’’  is  sold  all  around  the  world, 
in  every  dime,  is  the  must  extensively  advertised, 
and  has  the  largest  sale,  of  nuy  article  of  its  kind 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

DESTROYS  POTATO  BUGS 

For  Potato  Bugs,  Insects  on  Vines,  etc.,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  of 
water,  and  applied  with  sprinkling  pot.  Biiruy 
svringe, or  whisk  bmom.  Keen  it  well  stirred  up. 
lbc.,  s!&e.  and  SI  Boxes.  Agr.  size. 

•>S5aF  BEDBUGS, 

CJWff  FLIES. 

Roaches,  ants,  wnter-bugs,  moths,  rats,  mice, 
sparrows,  jack  rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers.  15c. 
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NEW  YORK,  JULY  9,  1887. 


PRICK  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rubai.  Nkw-Yobkeb,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


SPECIAL. 

WEMWIll  lit  HARVEST  BS? 

SPECIMEN  ESTIMATES  OF  PRACTICAL 
FARMERS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  . 
THE  COUNTRY. 

Favorable  Outlook  in  New  England. 

DUBIOUS  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  NORTH¬ 
WEST. 

CORN  PROMISES  TH E  HEAVIEST  YIELD 
OF  YEARS.  NORTH,  SOUTH, 
EAST  AND  WEST. 


APPLES  SHORT,  EXCEPT  IN  MICHI¬ 
GAN  AND  NEW  YORK. 


PEACHES  A  FULL  CROP  NORTH- 
SHORT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Potatoes  a  full  crop  in  the  Eastern,  Middle 
and.  Haul  hern  States,  and  in  all  the  West¬ 
ern  except Illinois,  Min  nesota  and  Indiana. 

COTTON,  A  LARGE  CROP. 

Wheat  short  in  Nebraska ,  Dakota,  Indiana , 
Ohio,  Team.,  Kan.,  Ills.,  Mich.,  and 
Irma  ;  else  where  a  full  crop,  or  above  an 
average. 

The  Hay  Crop  is  heavy  in  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Mass.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Tnd.,  8.  C., 
F la.,  N.  C.,  Va.,  Md.,  Kansas,  Color¬ 
ado ;  medium  in  N.  V.  and  Mich.,  and 
light  in  Neb.,  Dak.,  Ills.,  Iowa,  Wis 
Minn.,  Kansas,  Term.,  and  Lower  Can¬ 
aria. 

Tobacco  will  be  short,  as  judged  from  the  re¬ 
ports  th  us  far  received. 

Oats:  Large  Crops  in  Fla.,  S.  C.,  Va., 
N.  Y.,  Ohio,  Va.,  Mass.,  Kansas, 
Minn.,  Iowa,  and  Canada  ;  short  crops 
in  Ark,,  'l'enn.,  Md.,  Ills.,  Mich,  and 
Nebraska. 

A  Revised  Summary  Next  Week. 

EASTERN  STATES. 


Maine. 

Bangor,  Peuobscot  Co.— There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  area  of  corn  for  canning 
hereabouts.  Flint  corn  an  average.  Barley, 
ditto.  Buckwheat  has  it  smaller  acreage. 
Potatoes  about  the  usual  area;  looking  well. 
Root  area  larger.  Garden  vegetables'  an  aver¬ 
age.  Small  fruits  quite  as  good  as  usual. 
Apples  not  well  set.  Pears  a  poor  crop.  Hay, 
new,  good;  old,  light.  Pastures  fair.  The  se¬ 
vere  drought  at  the  eud  of  May  injured  or  re¬ 
tarded  most  crops,  and  cold  weather  has  had  a 
bad  effect  ou  corn.  H  l. 

Bjddkkord,  York  Co.— Corn  is  backward 
aud  sickly.  Oats  looking  well.  Potatoes 
promise  an  abundant  yield.  Huy  about  au 
average.  Apples  aud  small  fruits,  with  the 
exception  of  strawberries,  are  light  crops. 

H.  V.  U. 

Lkwiston,  Androscoggin  Co. — We  had  an 
early  spring,  but  during  May  it  was  so  dry 
that  corn,  and,  in  fact,  all  seeds  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate,  but  the  geutlo  rains  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  week  of  June  brought  the  greater 
part  forward  aud  all  now  look  very  flue  ex¬ 
cept  where  hills  have  entirely  failed  to  come. 
The  area  of  the  various  crops  is  about  the 
same  as  usual.  Grass  never  looked  better  and 
a  heavy  hay  crop  seems  to  be  assured.  Hay 
or  grass  is  the  crop  of  Maiue.  Gardens  are 
looking  well,  except  cucumbers,  squashes,  etc., 
ou  which  the  bugs  have  been  unusually  destruct¬ 
ive.  Small  fruits  promise  au  abundant  yield. 
Apples  and  pours  about  an  average,  j.  i>.  r. 

Winthrop,  Kennebec  Co. — The  grass  crop 
will  be  above  the  average.  Apples  will  be  a 


small  crop  throughout  Maine.  The  three  last 
years  gave  us  an  abundance;  this  year  the 
trees  are  resting.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
sweet  corn  raised  in  this  section  for  canning. 
Hoed  crops  and  grain  about  the  usual  amount 
planted  with  a  good  prospect  ahead.  Have 
had  a  three  days’  rain  which  was  much  needed. 

p.  h.  s. 


New  lIuinpHhire. 

E.  Barrington,  Strafford  Co.— Acreage  of 
grain  small.  Corn  aud  potatoes  backward 
owing  to  a  very  late  spring.  Small  fruits 
good  crop,  on  a  small  acreage.  Grass  abund¬ 
ant.  Fruits  promise  a  fair  crop.  First  crop 
of  peaches  for  several  years.  w.  B.  s. 

Dover,  Stratford  Co. — There  is  more  corn 
planted  here  than  for  five  years.  The  crop 
looks  promising.  Barley  is  about  the  only 
grain  raised  here;  it  looks  about  an  average. 
Potatoes  about  the  usual  area;  crop  about  av¬ 
erage.  Garden  crops  fair.  Small  fruits  above 
the  average.  Orchard  fruits  below.  Hay  and 
pasturage  a  fair  average.  j.  m.  h. 

Vermont. 

Bridgewater,  Windsor  Co.— The  follow¬ 
ing  crops  are  fully  up  to  the  average,  both  in 
area  and  quality:  com,  wheat,  oats  and  po¬ 
tatoes:  but  very  little  rye,  barley  or  buck¬ 
wheat  is  raised  in  this  section.  Garden  vege¬ 
tables  are  looking  fine;  but  a  little  later  than 
last  year.  Hay  much  above  the  average. 
Pasturage  better  than  for  many  years.  Ap¬ 
ples  almost  a  total  failure;  not  one-quarter 
crop.  w.  o,  r. 

Newport,  Orleans  Co.— Corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye;  about  an  average  area;  all  looking  line. 
Very  little  barley  or  buckwheat  grown, 
but  there  is  some  rough  or  Tartarian  Barley, 
known  here  as  “Indian  Wheat”  Potatoes  are 
increasing  in  area,  generally  looking  well,  but 
many  complain  of  a  bad  staud,and  some  have 
had  to  replant  on  account  of  chilled  seed,  the 
severe  cold  gettiug  into  many  cellars  last  win¬ 
ter.  Root  crops  decrease  as  ensilage  increases. 
Not  one-tenth  as  many  roots  grown  for  stock 
as  10  years  ago.  The  growth  of  villages  has 
led  to  a  somewhat  increased  attention  to  mar¬ 
ket  gardening,  and  the  markets  are  abundant¬ 
ly  supplied  with  vegetables  anil  small  fruits. 
Many  youug  orchards  of  the  iron-elad  tree 
fruits,  mostly  apples,  are  coming  into  bearing 
and  the  sale  of  apples  from  below  is  mostly 
cut  off.  The  Wealthy  and  Scott’s  Winter  are 
the  leading  winter  sorts.  Grass  for  hay  and 
pasturage  never  was  liner.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  old  hay  on  hand,  aud  much  more  will  be 
cut  thau  can  find  barn  storage.  Creameries 
are  being  put  iu  all  over  the  country,  nearly 
every  town  having  one  and  the  larger  towns  | 
two.  Hop-growing,  once  extensive,  has  de¬ 
clined  three-fourths,  yot  there  area  good  mauv 
yards  yet  kept  up  and  the  crop  prospect  is 
good.  No  tobacco,  flax,  broom-corn  or  clover- 
seed  grown  for  market.  T.  n.  u. 

St.  Albans,  Franklin  Co.— Corn  is  good 
aud  promises  a  large  yield.  Not  much  wheat 
raised.  Oats,  rye  aud  barley  arc  good  crops; 
so  is  buckwheat.  Potatoes  are  good;  not  so 
many  bugs  as  heretofore.  Gardens  are  doing 
well.  Small  orchards  look  fair.  Grass  looks 
well  aud  promises  a  fair  crop.  Pastures  were 
late,  but  the  late  rains  have  come  in  season  so 
as  to  keep  the  stock  iu  thriving  condition. 

C.  H.  H. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  Co.— The  acre¬ 
age  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes  is  not  heavy,  but  more  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes  are  raised  than  of  any  of  the  others,  as 
most  of  the  farms  about  here  are  engaged  in 
dairying.  Corn,  oats  and  potatoes  are  all 
looking  well,  though  they  were  delayed  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season  by  dry  wea¬ 
ther;  but  since  the  rains  have  come  on  I  think 
they  have  made  up  for  all  that  they  lost. 


Clover  hay  and  pastures  are  all  looking  well, 
although  in  some  places  the  meadows  were 
winter-killed.  I  never  saw  the  gardens  look¬ 
ing  better  than  now.  There  is  a  larger  growth 
of  strawberry  vines,  but  there  is  not  more 
thau  one-half  a  crop  of  fruit.  Other  berry 
bushes  I  do  not  think  suffered  badly  last  win¬ 
ter,  as  we  do  not  hear  any  complaints.  Apple 
trees  are  well  set  with  fruit,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  know  whether  there  will  be  much  of  a 
croP-  T.  B.  w. 


Mama  oh  use  t  t* . 

Bernardston,  Frauklin  Co. — Corn  area  a 
little  above  an  average;  staud  uneven,  owing 
to  dry  time  in  planting.  The  same  is  true  of 
potatoes.  Oats  are  lookiug  well;  rye,  thin; 
a  good  many'  pieces  badly  winter-killed;  ap¬ 
ples  not  up  to  au  average.  Hay  on  newly 
seeded  laud,  good;  on  old  meadows,  light. 
Pastures  never  better.  Standing  grass  to 
make  ftrst-quality  hay,  sells  for  fS  per  ton 
Some  think  it  pays  better  than  to  cut  aud  feed 
to  stock,  either  for  milk,  butter  or  beef. 
There  are  225  caus  of  milk  sent  daily  to  Bos¬ 
ton  from  this  town.  e.  c.  h. 

Fitchburg,  Worcester  Co.— I  think  the  hay 
crop  promises  a  full  average;  pastures  in  good 
condition.  Small  fruits  unusually  good.  Apples 
and  pears  fair  crops  with  foliage  and  fruit 
unusually  free  from  fungus  thus  far,  so  much 
so  that  the  application  of  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  etc.,  may  not  yield  any  sat¬ 
isfying  results.  Grapes  promising,  with  very 
fine  and  vigorous  foliage.  j.  f. 

Northboro,  Worcester  Co. — More  corn  is 
grown  from  year  to  year  than  formerly.  Rye 
and  barley  are  almost  entirely  grown  for  for- 

*o  crops.  Buckwheat  is  but  little  grown, 
aud  early  potatoes  quite  extensively.  This 
and  neighboring  towns  are  mostly  giveu  to 
milk  production,  that  is,  nearly  all  the  farm¬ 
ers  produce  milk  for  the  city.  One  car  leaves 
this  place  daily,  while  one  or  two  are  filled 
at  the  stations  between  here  and  Fitchburg 
daily.  e.  s.  8.  a. 

Westfield,  Hampden  Co. — Crops  on  an 
average  are  looking  welL  The  hay  crop  will 
bo  100;  pasturage,  100;  rye  85;  oats,  100;  corn, 
100;  potatoes,  110;  tobacco,  85;  apples,  50; 
strawberries,  100;  raspberries  and  blackber¬ 
ries  bid  fair  to  be  abuudaut.  Pear  trees  are 
well  set  with  fruit.  Grape®  look  poor. 

L  L.  8. 


Rhode  Inland. 

Narragansett  Pier,  Washington  Co.— 
Corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  crops  here.  The  areas  planted  are  about 
the  same  as  in  the  pust  five  years.  Some 
farmers  are  sowing  barley  iustcud  of  oats. 
Oops  are  backward  owing  to  cold  weather. 

T.  G.  H. 

Connecticut. 

Moodus,  Middlesex  Co. — This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  average  personal  report  of  15 
different  individuals,  with  regard  to  their  own 
crops,  located  in  different  portions  of  the 
township,  100  being  taken  as  a  good  average: 
Coru,  acreage,  100;  appearance,  105;  oats, 
acreage,  75;  appearance,  60;  rye,  acreage,  135; 
appearance,  70;  potatoes,  acreage,  120;  appear¬ 
ance,  100;  garden  vegetables,  acreage,  110; 
appearance,  105;  hay  and  pasture  grass,  acre¬ 
age,  105;  uppearance,  100;  fruits,  acreage,  95; 
appearauce,  95.  E.  A.  w. 

Stratford,  Fairfield  Co.— Area  and  out- 
look  of  crops  in  this  section  about  the  same  as 
in  the  past  five  years.  Corn  rather  backward ; 
potatoes  are  especially  good;  grass  and  rye 
promise  well;  orchard  aud  small  fruits  good; 
strawberries*  a  large  crop.  Potatoes,  com, 
hay,  some  small  fruits,  "garden  truck,”  aud 
some  onions  are  the  principal  crops  of  this 
neighborhood.  e.  w.  o. 


MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York. 

Albion,  Orleans  Co. — The  general  outlook 
for  crops  is  good.  Coru  better  than  usual; 
area  small.  Wheat  up  to  the  average.  Oats 
below.  Barley  good;  area  not  as  large  as 
usual.  Large  area  of  potatoes,  and  they  look 
well.  An  extra  amount  of  land  is  under 
early  beans  and  they  are  fine,  more  being 
planted.  Hay  up  to  the  avex-age;  small  fruits, 
especially  cherries,  not  so  abundant. 

J.  A.  B. 

Amsterdam,  Montgomery  Co. — Crops  are 
above  the  average.  There  having  been  plenty 
of  snow,  the  ground  was  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  seasonable  rains,  j.  s. 

Arcade,  Wyoming  Co. — The  hay  crop  will 
not  be  an  average ;  the  meadows  wore  badly 
heaved  out  by  frost  last  winter,  on  hilly  land, 
aud  then  the  first  two  weeks  of  May  were 
very  dry ;  but  siuce  then  there  has  been  plenty 
of  rain.  Now  it  is  getting  dry  again.  There 
won’t  be  any  haviog  to  amount  to  anything 
until  July  5.  Very  little  oats  sown  here,  but 
that  which  was  sown  early  is  looking  very 
promising.  Only  those  people  who  used  man¬ 
ure  mi'  artificial  fertilizer  with  their  grain  last 
year,  have  seeded  to  grass  this  year.  Dairy¬ 
ing  is  the  leading  industry  here,  and  the  milk 
is  drawn  to  cheese  factories.  The  cows  are 
giving  a  large  flow  of  milk  this  summer,  as 
the  pastures  are  good.  There  is  plenty  of  feed 
for  cows  yet,  and  they  are  not  shrinking 
much.  Early  potatoes  are  looking  well. 
Late  planted  are  coming  up  very  unevenly, 
and  are  looking  weak  and  poor;  about  the 
average  area  was  planted.  G.  G. 

Boonyillb,  Oneida  Co.— Weather  rather 
dry.  Hay  looks  as  if  it  would  he  rather  less 
than  the  average;  acreage  as  usuul.  Oats 
and  potatoes  are  looking  well;  rather  late. 
Acreage  about  an  average.  Pastures  very 
good ;  but  not  quite  up  to  an  average.  Milk 
yield  short.  p.  b  . 

Charlton,  Saratoga  Co. — The  areas  of 
crops  are  an  average,  except  that  there  is 
less  of  corn  and  oats.  Grass  a  bountiful  crop. 
Cora  small,  but  of  good  color.  Pasture  better 
than  a."  average.  Wheat  aud  rye  backward; 
somewhat  thiu,  but  n  full  average.  Oats  and 
barley  average  in  condition.  Apples  medium, 
and  pears  about  the  same.  Bountiful  rains 
June  21  and  22,  which  will  carry  winter  aud 
spriug  grain  through.  Larger  area  of  pota¬ 
toes  Condition  average.  f.  d.  c. 

Cockburn,  Ulster  Co. — Wheat  aud  rye  are 
average  crops.  Coru  und  potatoes  are  looking 
good.  Hay  is  about  half  a  crop.  Oats  will 
be  very  short  on  account  of  late  sowing 
and  dry  weather  in  May.  Garden  vegetables 
aud  berries  are  looking  well.  Apples  and 
pears  will  be  good  crops.  Of  cherries,  plums 
aud  grapes  there  are  none  at  all.  Root  crops 
are  good,  but  there  are  only  a  few  farmers 
who  raise  them  in  this  neighborhood,  j.  s. 

Coopbrstown,  Otsego  Co.— The  prospect 
for  small  fruits  never  was  better.  Pears  pro¬ 
mise  a  large  crop;  apples  good  where  not  hurt 
by  tent  caterpillars  which  never  were  so  plen¬ 
tiful  as  this  year.  A  larger  acreage  than 
usual  has  been  planted  to  potatoes,  which  are 
looking  fair.  Cora  has  beeu  more  planted 
than  usual— backward,  but  a  good  stand.  Oats, 
acreage  one-third  larger  than  usual ;  lookiug 
splendid.  Meadows  are  not  quite  up  to  aver¬ 
age;  a  drought  in  May  last  hurt  them  quite 
badly.  Pastures  are  fairly  good,  and  stock  is 
looking  fine.  Hops,  which  have  been  the 
main  money  crop  for  the  past  20  years,  in  this 
county,  were  almost  a  total  failure  last  year, 
and  what  few  were  harvested  were  poor,  and 
the  price  was  low.  The  acreage  this  year  is 
thought  to  be  reduced  oue-half  in  this  county. 
Those  remaining  are  not  looking  well.  Some 
yards  are  good,  but  many  are  half  “miss-hills’1 
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with  vines  slim  and  unhealthy,  owing  to  de¬ 
cayed  roots,  due  to  last  year’s  damage  by  lice. 
Last  winter  was  hard  on  bees,  and  only  those 
wintered  well,  which  were  kept  by  those  who 
knew  bow  to  take  proper  care  of  them.  n.  W 

Fluvanna,  Chautauqua  Co. — Since  May  1, 
our  rains  have  been  timely  aud  quite  abund 
aut.  The  outlook  for  grass,  which  is  the  sta¬ 
ple  of  our  section  of  this  county,  is  fully  up 
to  the  average  for  five  years  past.  Pastures 
as  well  as  meadows  nro  good.  I  have  seen 
many  pieces  of  clover  already  badly  lodged, 
and  not  a  bloom  to  be  seen.  Corn  is  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  year  for  more  than  10  years  past, 
being  fully  equal  in  size  or  color  to  last  year’s 
crop  on  July  15.  Wheat  is  fully  up  to  an  av¬ 
erage,  though  we  are  not,  practically  speak¬ 
ing,  in  the  wheat  belt.  General  average 
about  IS  bushels  per  acre;  area  not  huge. 
Oats  fully  up  to  au  average;  area  larger  than 
for  several  years  past.  Rye  very  seldom 
sowu.  Barley  is  promising,  though  sown  un¬ 
usually  late  to  escape  frosts;  most  of  it  is  Mans- 
bury,  and  bids  fair  to  give  a  good  yield. 
Buckwheat  very  little  sown  as  yet;  but  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry  for  Silver  Hull  seed.  Usually 
a  good  crop  and  a  large  area.  A  larger  Hrea 
is  under  potatoes  which  are  lookiug  very 
promising.  Bugs  plentiful,  but  a  constant 
war  ou  them  keeps  them  iu  check.  Root  crops 
are  growing  in  favor.  Where  oue  acre  was 
raised  five  years  ago,  10  acres  are  raised  now. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  see  the  benefit  and 
economy  of  roots  for  feed.  Our  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  all  kinds,  and  large  crops  are  antic¬ 
ipated.  Small  fruits  are  very  promising:  just 
jn  midst  of  strawberries.  Raspberries  are 
promising  an  abundant  crop  if  rains  continue. 
Apples  a  full  crop;  pears  arc  generally  over¬ 
loaded;  plums  almost  a  failure.  Very  little 
clover  seed  was  raised  until  within  five  or  six 
years,  and  that  always  from  second  cutting. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  bids  fair  to  be  a  year  of 
abundance  and  prosperity,  fully  equul  to  any 
for  the  past  five  or  more  years.  Butter  aud 
cheese  are  our  principal  staples,  backed  by 
bay  and  fruit.  Butter,  creamery,  is  selling  at 
20 cents;  cheese,  12’&  cents:  dairy  butter,  IS 
cents  for  best;  bay,  old,  #12  per  ton.  Old  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  abuudant  at  45  cents  per 
bushel.  No  new  ones  in  market.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  six  cents.  H.  a.  w. 

Lockport,  Niagara  Co. — We  have  had 
one  of  the  most  favorable  springs  in  many 
years  for  everything  except,  possibly,  barley. 
Winter  wheat  suffered  some  from  the  absence 
of  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and  in 
March,  but  on  rich  ground  it  now  stands  well 
and  promises  a  good  crop,  say,  a  full  average 
of  five  years.  But  never  before  did  manure 
or  fertilizers  show  moie  advantageously.  I 
have  one  field  of  24  acres  good  for  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Corn  was  got.  in  early  iu  very  good 
shape,  came  up  well  aud  is  now  nearly  as  large 
as  it  usually  is  by  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  has 
been  well  worked  and  is  pretty  dean.  Scarce¬ 
ly  an  average  acreage  is  planted,  as  we  find 
we  can  buy  it  as  cheaply  as  we  can  grow  it, 
except  for  the  fodder,  aud  then  it  is  a  good 
crop,  when  well  worked,  to  clean  the  laud, 
but,  alas!  it  is  too  often  only  half  worked  or 
less.  About  the  usual  amount  of  bailey  is 
sowed,  but  the  weather  was  very  dry  for  two 
or  three  weeks  al  ter  it  came  up  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  it  is  thin,  and  though  of  good  color 
aud  growing  well,  it  must  be  a  light  crop — 
not  over  75  per  cent  of  a  full  one.  Oats  are  iu 
similar  condition,  ouly  having  a  longer  jieriod 
of  growth  the  dry  weather  did  not  injure 
them  so  much,  ami  the  warm,  wet  weather 
now  is  pushing  them  rapidly  forward,  and  we 
shall  get  an  average  crop.  We  do  not  raise 
rye  as  a  crop;  iu  fact,  I  don’t  know  of  20  acres 
iu  the  county,  The  same  is  the  case  with 
buckwheat.  Potatoes  are  planted  ou  more 
than  an  average  acreage  and  are  looking  well, 
but  I  never  saw  the  bugs  more  numerous  aud 
many  acres  will  be  ruined.  Unless  Providence 
(the  Lady  Bug)  comes  to  the  help  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  we  shall  uot  get  75  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop, 
because  there  are  so  many  careless  and  sloven¬ 
ly  farmers  who  will  uot  fight.  Root  crops 
are  not  as  largely  sowu  as  usual.  The  price 
of  potatoes  was  so  high  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
planted  ou  laud  intended  earlier  for  mangels. 
Strawberries  aro  abundant,  of  good  size  and 
selliug  well.  Other  small  fruits  promise  full 
average  crops  now.  Apples  will  be  ouly  a 
moderate  crop,  but  of  good  quality  and  free 
from  worms.  Greenings  blossomed  full,  but 
as  usual  on  such  occasions,  set  only  a  fair 
crop.  Baldwins,  iu  most  orchards,  are  devoid 
of  fruit,  hut  occasionally  an  orchard  has  a 
fair  crop.  Maiden  Blushes  arc  full,  us  usual. 
Kings  have  a  fair  crop.  Russets  are  bare, 
and  we  have  but  few  other  sorts.  Pours  vari¬ 
able.  Bartletts  usually  a  full  crop  aud  very 
nice.  Guchesse  a  fan-  crop  in  some  orchards; 
in  others  none.  Hay  will  be  u  light  crop,  but 
of  good  quality.  Old  aud  Timothy  meadows 
are  quite  light.  Clover,  where  uewly  seeded 
aud  uot  pastured  last  fall,  is  a  heavy  crop,  but 
where  fall  pastured  it  is  nearly  all  heaved-out. 


It  would  seem  as  though  a  few  such  lessons  as 
were  offered  by  the  past,  winter  would  con¬ 
vince  farmers  of  the  folly  of  pasturing  new 
seeding  in  the  fall  There  will  be  uo  clover 
seed,  as  the  midges  are  so  plentiful  that  not  a 
blossom  shows  in  a  square  rod  of  ground.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these'  insects  will  some 
time  pass  away.  Pastures  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  grass  never  grew  faster;  but 
little  stock  is  kept,  and  much  of  what  we  have 
is  in  the  stables,  as  most  of  us  think  it  pays 
best  to  cut  the  grass  and  feed  it  iu  the  barns — 
at  least  this  practice  is  growing  rapidly, 

j.  s.  w. 

Lyons,  Wayne  Co.  —  Area  of  wheat, 
80;  com,  50;  potatoes,  75;  oats,  00;  barley, 
100;  apples,  Greenings,  100;  outlook  for  all, 
good.  Grass,  100;  peppermint,  125;  berries, 
100;  peaches,  100:  small  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
100;  all  have  au  excellent  prospect.  J  B. 

Salt  Springs,  Safina  Co.— The  area  and 
condition  of  crops  in  this  county  are  above  an 
average;  wheat,  oats  and  hay  will  rate  120; 
small  fruits  and  peaches,  100;  apples,  50;  po¬ 
tatoes  and  pasture  grass,  100;  corn,  120.  The 
above  are  the  only  crops  raised  here  to  any 
extent.  J.  a.  o. 

SHORTSVILLE,  Ontario  Co. — Acreage  of  corn 
and  wheat,  same  as  usual :  oats  and  potatoes,  20 
to  25  per  cent,  more;  barley,  15  to  20  percent, 
less;  hay,  10  to  20  per  cent.  more.  Peach 
trees  are  loaded  down;  apples  are  fair.  The 
whole  country  is  iu  fine  condition,  and  the 
crops  were  never  better.  k.  d. 

Rome,  Oneida  Co.— This  being  a  dairy 
county,  only  small  areas  of  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats  are  grown;  and  of  rye,  barley,  ami 
buckwheat  still  less.  Potatoes  are  liberally 
grown,  wh’le  grass  for  pasturage  and  bay  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Clover  seed, 
tobacco  aud  flax,  as  well  as  broom  corn,  are 
not  cultivated  to  any  extent  iu  this  section. 
Orcharding  has  failed  badly  the  past  few 
years,  the  trees  dying  badly.  Small  fruits 
of  medium  quality;  drought  supposed  to  bo 
the  cause.  Other  crops  mentioned  about  au 
average  for  the  past  live  years.  Hay  aud  pas¬ 
tures  weedy.  J.  t. 

Spring  Valley,  Rockland  Co.  —  The 
Crops  look  well.  The  prospect  for  a  full  hay 
crop  is  not  as  good  as  usual,  owing  to  a  very 
dry  May,  but  it  has  been  improved  by  late 
rains;  not  much  wheat  raised  in  this  section, 
rye  beiug  the  priucipal  cereal  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  straw  having  a  market  value 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  hay.  Coni  aud  oats 
have  a  good  stand  and  are  in  fine  condition. 
Potatoes  iu  splendid  condition,  v  ith  prospects 
of  a  large  crop.  Apples  or  pears  are  of  no 
account:  one-third  of  a  crop.  Cherries  are 
rotting  badly,  on  account  of  rain  and  hot  sun. 

w.  i>. 

Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.  —  Ours  is  a 
dairy  county.  About  the  usual  amount  of 
farm  crops  planted;  the  season  is  t  wo  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  AU  crops  look  well;  much 
freer  from  insects  than  last  year.  Farmers 
are  turning  milk  into  veal  more  than  ever, 
and  keep  it  up  later  in  the  season.  Many 
orchards  have  been  nearly  killed  out.  Pears 
are  doing  batter  than  apples.  Grapes  are  al¬ 
ready  set  full,  while  they  are  usually  in  full 
blossom  at  this  time.  With  winter  protection 
this  is  our  surest  fruit  crop;  it.  never  fails  us. 
Design  for  usu  in  cold  climates  is  seen  in  the 
flexibility  of  the  trunk.  d.  s.  m. 


Pennsylvania. 

Bramans,  Wayne  Co. — Corn  small  but 
looking  good;  area  about  an  average,  aud 
about  15  days  later  than  for  the  last  three 
years.  Oats  good  but.  as  late  as  corn;  area 
fully  as  large  as  in  any  season;  color  good. 
Potatoes  look  fine;  area  larger  than  iu  any 
previous  year,  but  also  15  days  later  than 
usual.  Rye,  a  failure.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
will  be  very  abundant.  All  garden  vegetables 
late  und  uot  up  to  an  average.  Pastures  splen¬ 
did.  Grass,  clover  aud  Timothy  extra-good, 
fully  up  to  any  year  since  18S1,  and  fully  for¬ 
ward.  From  now  until  July  4  is  the  sowing 
time  for  buckwheat.  J.  a.  h. 

Chamhkusbcrg,  Fraukliu  Co. —Wheat 
about  40  pel*  cent,  of  au  average  for  last  five 
years;  area  about  the  same.  Corn  area  a 
slight  increase;  looks  well.  Oat  area  about 
five  per  cent,  increase  on  account  of  reseeding 
bare  wheat  fields;  are  bouding  now,  and  the 
outlook  is  very  promising.  Hay  never  better, 
and  we  are  now  harvesting  it.  Pastures  iu 
excellent  condition.  Potatoes,  average  area. 
Orchard  fruits  below  the  average.  Small 
l'ruits  above  the  average.  Vegetables  looking 
very  well.  T.  G,  z. 

Fair  VIEW,  Erie  Co.— Wheat,  coni,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  hay  and  grass,  as  compared  with 
the  lust  live  years,  acreage  100;  outlook  100; 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  100; 
peaches  aud  grapes,  100;  pears,  80;  apples,  50; 
cherries  uud  plums,  50;  potatoes  and  garden 
truck,  100;  onions,  large  increase  iu  acreage 
and  prospect,  100.  Fine  showers  and  remarka¬ 


ble  growing  time,  aud  crops  are  a  week  to  10 
days  more  forward  than  usual.  T.  M.  R. 

Saltsburg,  Indiana  Co. — Wheat  crop  is 
good  and  above  the  average;  so  are  corn  and 
oats.  Potatoes  have  an  excellent  appearance. 
Hay,  clover  and  pasture  good.  From  May  20 
to  June  11,  we  had  rain  almost  every  day:  as 
it  was  warm  it.  made  everything  grow.  Ap¬ 
ples,  cherries  and  plums  arc  almost  a  failure; 
there  was  plenty  of  bloom  and  no  frost  to  kill 
it,  I  don’t  see  why  there  was  no  fruit.  Straw- 
bery  one-half  crop:  pears  and  quinces,  good 
average  crops.  There  will  be  plenty  of  wild 
blackberries  and  raspberries  w.  S. 

SlirBEMANSTOWN,  Cumb.  Co.— The  wheat 
will  be  above  au  average  of  the  last,  five  years. 
Under  the  system  of  farming  here,  the  acre¬ 
age  does  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  looking  well  where  ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  of  the  few  opportunities 
for  cultivating.  Fields  that  were  neglected 
owing  to  the  continued  rain  during  the  latter 
part  of  May  aud  beginning  of  June,  will  of 
course  suffer  from  weeds  and  the  poor 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  The  grass 
crop  is  above  the  average.  Oats  are  very 
promising,  just  coming  in  head;  with  favor¬ 
able  conditions  will  likely  be  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  past  five  years.  Owing  to  the  wot 
season,  however,  there  is  great  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  from  smut.  n.  r.  m. 

Westchester,  Chester  Co. — All  spring 
crops  are  fully  up  to  the  average  of  past 
years.  This  is  a  dairy  and  grass  couutry, 
and  our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  com  aud 
oats.  Wheat,  is  fully  one- quarter  short.,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  dry 
weather  last  fall  at  seeding  time  ami  long 
after;  beuoeuiuch  of  the  graiu  never  came 
up.  Some  fields  promise  a  full  crop  and 
where  there  is  a  good  stand  there  will  be 
a  good  crop.  It  is  now  beginning  to  look 
quite  yellow.  Fultz  is  the  principal  and 
best  variety.  Apples  a  small  crop,  last  season 
was  the  bearing  year.  Pears  will  be  more  of 
a  crop.  B.  s. 

West  Mill  Creek,  Erie  Co. — The  past  has 
been  a  tine,  warm,  growing  spring,  but  now 
we  are  having  a  little  too  much  rain.  The 
weeds  get  the  start  of  the  farmer.  Wheat  is 
poor;  outs  and  spring  rye  look  good.  Barley 
is  not  an  average  crop.  Garden  vegetables 
are  growing  nicely.  Hay  and  potatoes  as 
well  as  small  and  orchard  fruits  are  all  good. 
Corn  ditto,  _  g.  W.  H. 

Maryland. 

Carool,  Texas  Co. — Corn  is  very  good. 
Wheat  better  than  farmers  have  ever  raised 
before  in  the  county ;  all  harvested.  Oats  very 
poor.  Rye  au  average  crop.  We  do  not  raise 
barley  or  buckwheat.  Potatoes  are  as  good 
as  we  ever  knew  them  here.  Garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  good.  Grasses  are  good.  Orchards 
and  small  fruit  badly  injured  by  the  hard 
freezes  iu  spring.  j.  w.  J. 

Denton,  Caroline  Co.— Wheat  and  rye, 
acreage  and  condition  full  average.  Corn, 
acreage  full  average,  but  not  quite  up  to 
average  at  this  time,  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather;  improving  rapidly  now.  Ilay  above 
average  iu  acreage;  quality  aud  yield  good, 
mostly  secured  at  this  time.  Potatoes,  full 
average.  Small  fruits  average.  Orchard 
fruits,  especially  peaches,  have  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  acreage.  The  present  crop  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  generally  reported  earlier 
in  season.  Sweet  potatoes  above  an  average. 
Clover  seed,  do.  Oats,  increased  area;  con¬ 
dition  fair.  A.  w.  K. 

Fedkralsburg,  Caroline  Co.— l  ittle  or  no 
wheat  was  raised  here  twenty  years  ago,  but 
it  is  fast  becoming  noted  for  its  fine  wheat 
fields.  Harvest  is  in  full  blast  now,  and  from 
every  appearance  the  crop  will  be  an  average 
one.  In  acreage  it  is  rather  more  than  an 
average.  With  rare  exceptions  corn  is  small 
and  backward.  Acreage  rather  more  than 
the  average.  Early  potatoes  are  likely  to 
be  light  unless  we  are  favored  with  a  good, 
soaking  rain  soon.  Peaches,  our  main  fruit, 
will  be  about  half  a  crop.  Apples  a  failure. 

H.  F.  8. 

GUILFORD,  Howard  Co. — Wheat  iu  this 
county  will  be  about  half  the  usual  crop. 
Corn  aud  grass  are  fail*.  We  don’t  raise  many 
oats  or  potatoes.  Potatoes  are  just  planted. 
Wheat  harvest  will  commence  June  27. 

J.  L.  G. 

Sbarptown,  Wicomico  Co. — As  compared 
with  the  crops  of  the  last  five  years,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  corn  aud  wheat  arc  good.  Oats  are 
not  much  grown;  what  we  have  good. 
Among  rye  my  two  acres  of  the  Ruhal 
Thousandfold  take  the  lead.  Potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables  are  above  an  average. 
We  hud  strawberries  in  abundance;  shipped 
about,  half  the  crop  aud  they  cleared  ouly 
about  two  cents  per  quart.  Blackberries  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop.  Not  many  peaches  except 
early  varieties.  Whort.lelsjrrles  plentiful. 
Fruit  is  our  main  dependence  aud  wo  see  no 
prospect  of  getting  anything  this  year.  It  is 


so  very  rainy  here  and  we  are  afraid  that 
wheat  will  mould  in  the  shock,  and  grass  will 
take  the  growing  crops.  j.  t.  e. 

Westovek,  Somerset  Co. — We  had  a  dry 
spell  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
part  of  June,  which  seriously  damaged  Ihe 
strawberry  crop.  The  Crystal  Cities,  the 
earliest  variety  of  berry  grown  here,  were 
almost  a  complete  failure.  Peas,  too,  were 
unprofitable,  and  there  was  ouly  a  little  mon¬ 
ey  iu  beaus.  Grass,  a  fair  crop.  Clover  all 
cut.  About  one  half  of  the  wheat  crop  cut. 
Don't  think  wheat  will  turn  out  well.  Corn 
und  oats  looking  well.  Wo  had  heavy  rains 
last  week,  which  were  very  beneficial,  s.  c.  s. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Virginia. 

Charlemont,  Bedford  Co.— The  area  for 
corn  and  oats  has  increased  and  the  outlook  is 
good.  Wheat  and  rye  area  decreased ;  outlook 
bad.  Potato  area  the  same  as  last  year;  out¬ 
look  good.  Both  orchard  and  small  fruits 
very  short  crops.  Tobacco  area  reduced  a 
third;  outlook  only  fair.  We  are  at  present 
much  in  need  of  rain.  e.  l.  m. 

Fakmville,  Prince  Edward  Co. — The  usual 
quantity  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  has  been 
seeded.  Corn  and  oats  are  particularly  pro¬ 
mising  The  wheat  harvest  is  altont  over,  and 
we  have  an  average  yield  of  potatoes,  Irish 
and  sweet,  and  all  garden  vegetables  are  un¬ 
usually  good.  The  fruit  crop  is  small.  Clover 
and  grass  very  fine;  good  prospect  for  clover- 
seed.  Two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  crop  planted; 
outlook  not  very  promising  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  n.  r.  h. 

Fredericksburg,  Spottsylvnnia  Co —A 
larger  area  of  corn,  oats  and  rye  were  seeded 
iu  this  section  aud  less  wheat.  All  looking 
well  for  the  season  and  wheat  aud  rye  mostly 
harvested,  and  full  average  crops  where  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  used.  Pastures  are  looking  well, 
and  an  average  crop  of  hay  will  lie  saved. 
Within  the  last,  two  or  three  years  we  have 
lieen  raising  our  own  clover  seed  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  for  sale  iu  some  sections. 
Farmers  are  turning  their  attention  more  to 
stock  and  getting  their  lauds  in  grass,  and  do¬ 
ing  much  more  of  what  is  called  “intensive 
farming”  than  formerly.  Japan  Clover  is 
spreading  through  this  section  and  affords 
profitable  grazing  on  our  waste  uoplowed 
lands,  that  were  heretofore  considered  of  little 
value.  It  will  grow  and  form  a  dense  sod  ou 
the  poorest  lands  we  have.  a.  p.  r. 

Hallsboho, Chesterfield  Co. — The  condition 
of  corn  is  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  three  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  this 
place  to  live.  Wheat  is  also  better.  Oats 
pcor.  Potatoes,  both  Irish  aud  sweet,  good. 
Garden  vegetables  fair  to  good.  More  clover 
sown  than  usual.  Tobacco  acreage  small  and 
stand  poor.  w.  w.  c. 

Newport,  Warwick  Co.— The  corn  crop  is 
a  fair  average,  about.  ‘.>5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  past  five  years,  and  about  100  in  com¬ 
parison  with  last  year’s  crop.  Oats  good — a 
little  rust.  No  wheat  or  other  grain  raised 
here.  Garden  vegetables  Hue.  Irish  potatoes, 
a  large  crop  planted,  and  the  condition  aver¬ 
ages  over  100  as  compared  with  the  five  years 
past,  except  last  year  when  it  was  as  good  as 
this,  except  in  low  lands.  Strawberries  good, 
with  small  acreage.  Apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  cherries,  arc  nearly  total  failures.  This 
section  is  devoted  to  early  truck,  and  uo  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  hay  aud  other  forage  crops. 
Garden  pens  were  a  big  crop,  but  did  not  pay 
expenses.  e  t. 

Marion, Smyth  Co. — Counting  100 an  aver¬ 
age  for  area  and  condition  at  this  time  during 
the  last  five  years,  our  crops  are  now  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Corn,  area,  100;  outlook,  90;  wheat, 
area,  80;  outlook,  80;  oats,  area,  100;  outlook, 
75;  rye,  area,  50;  outlook,  50;  buckwheat, 
area,  100;  outlook,  75;  potatoes,  urea,  100; 
outlook,  100;  garden  vegetables,  area,  100; 
outlook,  100;  tiay  and  pasture  grass,  area, 
100;  outlook,  75;  tobacco,  area,  10;  outlook, 
50.  Binall  and  orchard  fruits  very  poor.  We 
have  u  drought  now  and  if  uot  checked  iu  a 
few  <lays  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
crops.  J.  n.  s. 

Snowville,  Pulaski  Co. — Wheat  about  25 
per  cent,  below  an  average.  Corn  about  an 
average,  lookiug  well.  Oats  40  and  rye  ‘25 
per  cent,  below  average.  Potatoes  aud  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  about  an  average.  Orchard 
fruits  75  percent,  below  an  average:  small 
fruits  are  also  below.  Tobacco  area  about  80 
jier  ceut.  below.  Buckwheat  area  about  au 
average.  Late  frosts  iu  this  seetiou  killed 
fruit.  Area  of  wheat  small  ou  account  of 
fall  drought,  late  sowiug  aud  unfavorable 
winter.  W.  b.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

Clarksburg,  Harrisou  Co. — The  area  of 
corn  as  compared  with  the  past  live  years  is 
a  good  average,  aud  it  is  looking  better  thau 
usual  at  this  season.  More  wheat  was  sowu 


than  has  been  for  several  years,  and  it  is  now 
ready  for  the  reaper  and  is  of  excellent  quali¬ 
ty.  Oats  are  looking  well.  Rye,  barley  and 
buckwheat  are  not  raised  in  this  pnrt  of  the 
State.  Potatoes  are  not  raised  to  any  extent, 
but  the  few  growing  ure  good  and  troubled 
very  little  with  bugs.  Strawberries  were  a 
light  crop  and  of  inferior  quality.  Cresceuts 
are  doing  better  than  any  variety.  Cherries, 
apples  and  pears  are  a  total  failure.  Peaches 
will  lie  about  hulf  a  crop.  Hay  and  pasture 
grass  good.  Gregg  Raspberries  winter-killed 
badly;  other  varieties  about  on  an  average 
with  other  years.  This  is  not  a  grain  coun¬ 
try,  the  people  being  more  engaged  in  graz¬ 
ing.  The  weather  has  been  very  warm,  the 
mercury  standing  at  88  degrees  iu  the  shade 
at  five  p.  m.  j.  i».  p. 

West  P.  O.,  Wetzel  Co.— The  areas  of 
wheat,  corn  and  oats  in  this  county  nre  a  full 
average  Wheat  excellent  and  ready  to  cut. 
The  outlook  is  good  for  ail  crops,  as  we  are 
having  copious  rains.  Hay  and  grass  good. 
Not  many  small  fruits  are  cultivated  here  and 
apples  are  a  complete  failure.  j.  h. 


Verdi  Carolina. 

Trinity  College,  Randolph  Co.— The 
wheat  crop  is  all  in  and  is  the  Quest  for  several 
years.  Corn  has  a  very  large  acreage  this 
year  and  is  in  a  Quo  condition.  Cotton  is  not 
grown  much  in  this  county.  Tobacco  is  very 
poor  and  backward  in  growth.  Potatoes  very 
tine  and  in  great  abundance  for  this  section. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  rather  backward.  The 
clover  and  hay  crops  are  very  line  and  all 
saved  in  good  condition.  Rye,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  are  an  average.  Oaks,  a  large  increase  in 
acreage.  April  and  May  were  rather  wet, 
but  we  are  too  dry  now.  The  general  outlook, 
however,  is  favorable.  Fruits  are  inferior 
this  year.  D.  r.  Pi 


HoiiIIi  Caroliun. 

Beaufort,  Beaufort  Co.— Oats  harvested; 
95  per  cent,  of  an  average  good  crop.  Rye 
also  harvested:  100  per  cent.  Corn  105  und 
cotton  110  per  cent.  Hay,  first  crop  cut  95 
per  cent. ;  but  the  grass  is  drying  up  from 
wantof  rain.  Irish  potatoes  will  be  95  per  cent, 
and  sweet  potatoes  100.  Garden  vegetables, 
95;  orchard  fruits,  80,  and  berries  05  per  ceut. 
of  a  good  average  crop.  j.  c. 


Georgia. 

Augusta,  Richmond  Co. — Reports  from  the 
growing  crops  very  favorable.  Cotton  is 
healthy  though  small  on  account  of  cool 
nights  prevailing  until  very  recently.  May 
was  dry,  consequently  all  the  crops  are  clean. 
Corn  is  about  to  tassel  now,  and  rain  is  much 
needed.  Wheal  has  done  fairly  well ;  oats 
yielded  but  moderate  returns.  j,  h.  a. 

Marietta,  Cobb  Co. — Season  here  rather 
dry,  with  light  rains  now  and  theu.  Crops 
good.  Both  cotton  and  corn  better  than  the 
average  of  the  lust  five  years  and  about  the 
same  acreage.  Apples  and  grapes  good  crops. 
Peaches  bloomed  too  early;  killed  by  frost, 
except  iu  some  favored  sections.  Perhaps  the 
State  will  yield  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Live 
stock  improving.  Farmers  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  improved  breeds;  Jerseys  the  most 
popular.  Many  good  Ohio  fanners  are  set¬ 
tling  in  this  section,  much  to  the  beueflt  of 
Georgia  farming.  This  is  an  extremely 
healthy  region.  Oats  short,  but  bright.  Veg¬ 
etables  good.  Wheat  but  little  sown— priee 
too  low ;  cotton  pays  better.  Yes,  cotton  is 
king  here.  j.  j.  c. 

Norwood,  \V  arreu  Co. — A  full  crop  of  com 
was  planted,  uud  generally  it  is  looking  Well, 
but  is  suffering  for  rain.  Cotton  not  a  very 
large  yield,  but  clean.  Prospects  good  for  a 
cro,/,  if  the  season  suits  iu  July  and  August. 
The  wheat  berry  is  very  good,  but  the  stand 
was  quite  low  and  thin— wiuter-ki lied.  Oats 
one-half  crop;  grain  good.  Gardens  have 
beeu  good,  but  the  drought  has  ruiued 
them.  Small  fruits  sorry,  owing  to  the  dry 
spring.  No  peaches,  owing  to  late  frost.  The 
apple  trees  in  this  section  have  all  blighted 
and  there  will  be  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fruit,  and  that  will  be  of  uo  account. 
Pears  have  also  blighted,  and  most  of  the  trees 
are  dead.  Even  the  KiefTer  and  Leconte  have 
blighted.  I  have  50  to  80  pear  trees  aud  not 
oue  pear  on  them.  Grapes  not  over  half  crop, 
if  so  much.  n.  w.  s. 

Florida. 

Oakland,  Orange  Co. — Corn  about  an 
average.  Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  above. 
Root  crops  and  garden  vegetables  have  been 
planted  for  the  last  two  years,  i,  c, ,  since 
Northern  people  came  here.  Since  then  we 
are  also  beginning  to  get  fruit  trees  besides 
orauges,  which  are  below  an  average.  Our 
principal  business  is  raising  early  truck  for 
Northern  markets.  W e  made  short  crops,  but 
got  extra  prices.  No  hay  was  made  here 
uutil  last  year,  aud  more  will  be  made  this 


Texas. 

Brenham,  Washington  Co. — Our  corn  crop 
will  be  the  heaviest  made  in  ten  years.  Oats 
aud  hay  are  almost  an  entire  failure.  Cotton 
will  bo  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  a  very 
small  crop  on  account  of  the  long  drought 
last  year  and  first  four  months  of  this  year. 
Small  aud  orchard  fruits  very  limited  crop. 

s.  A. 

Denison,  Grayson  Co.— The  outlook  for 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  in  this  section  is 
better  than  ever  before,  and  the  areas  under 
them  are  above  the  average.  Potatoes  and 
garden  vegetables  are  better  than  usual. 
Small  fruits  are  short;  orchard  fruits  an 
average.  Hay  and  pasture  grass  were  never 
better.  Cotton  is  better  than  usual. 

T.  v.  M. 

Mineola,  Wood  Co. — Acreage  of  corn  25 
per  cent,  above,  and  looking  fine.  Cotton 
backward,  but  looking  well.  Oats  all  cut, 
acreage  aud  yield  both  larger  tliau  ever  be¬ 
fore.  No  wheat,  rye,  or  buckwheat  grown 
here.  Fruits  abundant.  Good  rains  on  April 
10,  17,  and  80;  May  4,  10,  10,  17,  and  *28,  and 
June  5  and  12.  G.  A.  c. 

Terrell,  Kaufman  Co. — In  Kaufman  and 
adjacent  counties  wheat  aud  oats  are  harvest¬ 
ed,  aud  at  least  30  per  cent,  better  than  last 
year,  and  the  acreage  is  much  more.  Corn 
bids  fair  to  be  very  good — 50  j>er  cent,  better 
than  last  year.  Cotton  prospect  very  good. 
Hay  from  native  grass  good,  and  more  of  it. 
Rains  have  been  general.  Grass  good.  Cattle 
fat  Potatoes,  peaches,  and  garden  vegetables 
good.  j.  w.  B. 

Arkansas. 

Eureka  Springs,  Caroll  Co.— This  is  a 
health  resort,  and  everything  that  has  beeu 
planted  will  grow.  Fruit  is  the  main  crop  in 
this  county,  aud  vegetables  grow  to  perfee- 
tion.  Corn,  wheat,  sugar-caue,  potatoes,  are 
good.  No  cattle  are  grown.  Wheat  is  a  good 
crop.  Corn  looks  well.  Oats  a  failure;  bugs 
destroyed  them.  Potatoes  are  good.  Cane 
looks  fine.  Vines  are  running  nicely.  This  is 
the.  home  of  the  sweet  potato  and  of  the 
bean.  J.  e.  w. 


Kentucky. 

Lexington,  Fayette  Co.— Corn,  acreage 
average;  size  small,  very  clean  and  vigorous. 
Wheat,  acreage  average;  harvest  is  begun. 
The  yield  aud  quality  will  be  unusually  good. 
Oats,  acreage  below  an  average;  condition 
very  promising.  Rye  good ;  very  little  sown 
here.  Barley  all  in  shocks;  straw  heavy, 
yield  fair;  average  acreage.  Potatoes  look 
well;  enough  raised  for  local  use.  Gardeu 
vegetables  iu  fine  supply.  Small  fruits  rotten 
and  yield  scant.  Orchard  fruits  do  not  prom¬ 
ise  well,  except  pear  trees,  but  of  these  few 
trees  survived  recent  extreme  cold.  Grass 
and  meadows  ure  full  of  weeds,  but  promise 
well.  Clover  hay  is  all  stacked  In  superb  con¬ 
dition.  The  season  thus  far  has  favored  all 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  average  outlook 
is  very  encouraging.  u.  f.  u. 

Riplkyville,  Anderson  Co.— Weather  cool 
and  very  dry  with  uo  prospect  of  raiu.  Corn 
looking  well  with  an  average  area.  Wheat 
about  liar vcstel  with  about  an  average  crop. 
Oats  looking  well,  but  rusting.  Potatoes  will 
be  a  light  crop;  the  dry  winds  are  drying  the 
vines  prematurely.  Vegetables  will  be  scarce 
unless  it  rains  soou.  Very  little  fruit.  Some 
peaches  where  there  are  trees.  Apples  very 
few.  G rapes  a  good  crop.  Blackberries  a 
fine  crop.  Pastures  good.  Clover  flue.  Timo¬ 
thy  scarce.  Very  little  tobacco;  not  more 
than  one-third  of  crop.  Stock  is  lookiug  well 
on  the  fine  clover  aud  grass  we  have  had  this 
spring.  K.  m.  n. 


Tennessee. 

Tullahoma,  Coffee  Co. — The  area  of  crops 
is  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  Wheat 
will  rauge  about  75;  oats,  25;  grass,  50;  pota¬ 
toes,  early,  75;  late,  50.  Corn  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  which,  if  it 
continues  seven  days  more,  will  cut  the  crop 
down  to  50  or  less,  otherwise  it  would  rank  75 
to  90.  Hmall  fruits  owing  to  the  same  reason 
were  only  alxmt  one-half  crop.  Peaches  and 
apples  one-fourth  crop.  No  pears,  o.  t..  x. 

W illiston,  Fayette  Co.— The  weather  for 
the  last  10  days  has  been  extremely  hot,  aud 
uo  raiu.  The  crops,  however,  look  well,  par¬ 
ticularly  cotton.  The  first  bloom  in  this 
neighborhood  was  on  June  17;  usually  we 
look  for  blooms  about  the  Fourth  of  July, 
which  is  considered  quite  early.  Corn  needs 
rain,  aud  unless  we  have  a  good  downfall  in  a 
few  days  it  will  undoubtedly  be  short.  Wheat 
aud  outs  pretty  much  a  failure.  Clover  good, 
and  most  of  the  farmers  have  cut  and  housed 
their  hay  crops.  No  fruit;  the  late  frost  iu 
April  killed  the  peaches  aud  apples.  It  has 
been  entirely  too  dry  for  small  fruits  such  as 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  Labor  is  abuu 
dant  at  $15  per  mouth,  aud  bauds  are  in  all 
respects  contented.  There  is  no  fear  of  yellow 


fever  this  summer  and  fall,  notwithstanding 
its  appearance  so  early  in  the  season  in  Flo¬ 
rida.  e.  D. 

—  «»« 

WESTERN  STATES. 


Ohio. 

Canton,  Stark  Co. — Wheat  was  badly  win¬ 
ter-killed  on  underdrained  laud.  In  passing 
along  the  road,  one  sees  some  excellent 
wheat  fields,  but  the  poor  ones  cut  the  average 
down  to  three-quarters  of  a  crop.  Area, 
wheat,  90;  outlook  for  crop,  75;  area,  corn, 
100;  outlook  for  crop,  100;  area,  oats,  100; 
outlook  for  crop,  100,  Grass  is  just  tremen¬ 
dous.  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  good 
weather  to  make  the  hay.  We  are  having  a 
great  deal  of  raiu  this  month.  Farmers  are 
getting  eight  to  10  cents  per  pound  for  choice 
butter  and  15  to  18  cents  for  eggs.  H.  w.  h. 

Columbus,  Franklin  Co.— Wheat,  area,  98; 
condition,  40;  corn,  102;  condition,  100;  oats, 
80;  condition.  95;  potatoes,  75;  condition,  100; 
strawberries,  108;  condition,  75:  raspberries, 

105;  condition,  110;  cherries,  - ;  condition, 

40;  hay,  100}  condition,  115;  clover,  70;  con¬ 
dition,  100;  pasture,  98;  condition,  104. 
Wheat  on  bottom  lands  is  about  an  average, 
but  on  plain  and  upland  it  is  very  poor. 
Many  fields  were  plowed  up  and  put  iu  com, 
bringing  the  area  of  the  latter  up.  Straw 
berry  crop  cut  very  short  by  the  raius  wash¬ 
ing  the  pollen  away  while  the  plautt  were  in 
bloom.  The  present  dry  weather,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  may  alter  things  materially. 

H.  s.  D. 

Defiance,  Defiance  Co. — The  early  spring 
was  too  dry  for  grass,  but  very  good  for  com 
planting.  Lately  we  have  had  nearly  too 
much  heavy  min  for  corn,  but  hope  no  serious 
damage  has  been  done.  Pastures  needed  all 
the  rain,  however,  so  we  have  nice  pastures 
now.  The  hay  and  clover  harvest  has  hardly 
begun.  Late  rains  may  bring  average  crops. 

J.  A.  H. 

Earlville,  Portage  Co. — The  corn  crop  is 
lookiug  very  well.  So  much  rain  in  spring 
made  planting  late.  WTheat  is  better  than  an 
average,  except  in  a  few  pieces  on  heavy 
soil  where  frost  pulled  it  out  in  spring.  Oats 
good,  fair  acreage,  llay  crop  exceedingly 
heavy.  Potatoes  looking  well,  acreage  good. 
A  fair  showing  of  fruits,  both  small  and 
orchard.  m.  w.  n. 

Tallmadge,  Summit  Co.— Corn,  area,  100; 
outlook,  90;  wheat,  area,  80;  outlook,  80; 
oats,  area,  90;  outlook,  100;  rye,  area,  80; 
outlook,  90;  potatoes,  area,  100;  outlook,  90; 
root  crops,  area,  80;  outlook,  SO;  garden 
vegetables,  area,  100;  outlook,  90;  small  fruits, 
area,  100;  outlook,  10 J;  orchard  fruits,  area, 
100;  outlook,  50;  hay  aud  pasture  grass,  80; 
outlook,  90.  No  cherries.  Few  apples.  Had 
heavy  rains  the  first  of  the  month  that  helped 
out  growing  crops  very  much.  The  season  is 
about  as  forward  as  usual.  t.  f.  m. 


Indiana. 

Hall’s  Corners,  Allen  Co.— Wheat,  acre¬ 
age  108,  condition  75;  corn,  acreage  100,  con¬ 
dition  90;  oats,  acreage  120,  condition  100; 
rye,  acreage  100,  condition  80;  potatoes,  acre¬ 
age  105,  condition  100;  root  crops,  acreage 
100,  condition  100;  garden  vegetables,  acre¬ 
age  100,  condition  100;  small  l'ruits,  acreage 
100,  condition  70;  hay,  acreage  100,  condition 
100;  clover  seed,  acreage  100,  condition  100. 
Weather  quite  wet  for  haying;  wheat  about 
ripe;  hogs  scarce;  sheep  in  good  demand,  but 
scarce.  w.  h.  h. 

Rockville,  Parke  Co. — Corn  and  wheat 
about  the  same  as  usual;  oats  below;  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  small  fruits  about  an  average; 
pastures,  below:  hay,  worse  than  last  year’s 
crop;  just  now  grass  is  growing  finely;  our 
great  enemies  are  members  of  the  inseet  fam¬ 
ily.  A.  C.  B. 

Salem,  \\  asbiugtou  Co. — Wheat  is  a  pretty 
fair  crop,  and  the  quality  is  good.  All  in 
shock.  It  is  nearly  au  average  for  five  years. 
Corn,  an  average  area  well  worked.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  small  corn  and  it  is  suffering 
for  rain.  Weather  very  dry.  Clover  Is  about 
80  per  cent! ;  Timothy  and  Red-top  40  jier 
cent.,  as  compared  with  other  seasons.  Oats 
not  over  half  a  crop,  with  about  au  average 
area.  Apples  and  cherries  a  failure;  peaches, 
say  one-third  of  u  crop;  grapes  very  well 
set.  Irish  potatoes  are  bound  to  be  a  light 
crop — cut  short  by  drought.  Pastures  are 
getting  short;  corn  is  rolling  up.  AU  grow¬ 
ing  crops  are  wanting  rain.  If  it  remains 
dry  much  longer,  corn  will  be  short.  Large 
crops  of  garden  truck  are  planted  in  this 
vicinity.  Wo  have  had  the  best  time  to  cure 
clover  hay  I  ever  saw.  K,  w, 

Williamsport,  Warren  Co. —Crops  oreom- 
pared  with  the  last  five  years  are  about  as 
follows:  Corn,  a  full  crop,  judging  from  pros¬ 
pects;  wheat  aud  oats  full  crops.  Root  crops 
not  worthy  of  mention.  Gardeu  vegetables 
are  as  good  as  usual.  Fruits,  both  large  ayd 


small,  are  a  failure.  Hay  and  pasture  an 
average.  g.  r.  l. 

Illinois. 

Burritt,  Winnebago  Co.— The  areas  of 
crops  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  past;  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  crops  are  very 
discouraging.  Early  planted  corn  is  looking 
pretty  well,  but  needs  rain;  the  grub  is  at 
work  in  the  sod  and  some  had  to  be  re-planted. 
We  Lave  had  only  one  rain  that  did  any 
good  this  summer.  Not  much  wheat  sown. 
Corn  aud  oats  are  the  principal  crops.  Some 
pieces  of  rye  are  pretty  good.  Some  were 
plowed  np  and  planted  to  corn.  Oats  are 
very  short  and  thin;  almost  too  short  to  cut 
with  the  binder  on.  Barley  about  the  same. 
Hay  very  light;  pastures  all  dried  up.  We 
have  been  feeding  cows  all  summer.  Potatoes 
very  scarce  at  90  cents  a  bushel.  Corn 
scarce  at  30  cents.  r.  l. 

Cobuen,  Union  Co. — Wheat,  usual  area; 
crop  light:  Hessian  fly  very  injurious.  Corn, 
ostial  area:  looking  well,  but  late.  Oats,  very 
poor  generally.  Irish  potatoes  very  light. 
Garden  vegetables  poor.  Grass  and  clover 
good.  Stra  wberries,  one-fourth  crop.  Rasp¬ 
berries  aud  blackberries  small  and  light  crops, 
owing  to  the  very  dry  weather.  Tomatoes, 
poor  setting;  will  not  lie  a  heavy  crop,  no  rain 
for  six  weks;  temperature  98.  j.  c. 

Emtnoton,  Livingston  Co.— Corn  looking 
fine;  area  about  as  usual.  But  little  wheat  is 
raised ;  will  be  a  small  yield.  Oats  larger 
acreage;  looking  poor;  will  not  yield  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Rye  ready  to  cut;  area 
about  as  usual;  will  probably  be  shrunk. 
Potatoes,  area  small;  outlook  bad.  Gardens, 
small  fruits  and  pastures  dried  up.  Of  medi¬ 
um  clover  I  got  14  two-horse  loads  off  10 
acres.  Flax  but  little  sown;  looking  well.  It 
is  very  dry  here.  j,  p.  r. 

Freeport,  Stephenson  Co.— Corn,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley  look  well  in  this  county 
and  will  be  about  half  crops.  Gurden  vege¬ 
tables  not  half  a  crop  owing  to  drought.  Hay 
almost  a  failure — from  80  acres  of  grass  land  I 
will  uot  cut  10  tons  of  bay.  Pastures  are  all 
dried  np.  Farmers  have  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  or  find  other  fields  to  graze  them. 

w.  L.  B. 

Kewanee,  Henry  Co.— Coro  10  per  cent, 
above  an  average  iu  area:  best  prospect  for 
years;  will  make  a  heavy  crop  if  we  get  rain 
enough.  Wheat  area,  three-fourths  of  an 
average;  not  much  wheat  raised  here.  Oats 
10  per  cent,  above  au  average  in  area,  but 
perhaps  80  per  cent,  below  in  condition.  Rye 
10  or  15  per  cent  below  in  area  aud  condition ; 
only  a  moderate  amount  is  raised  here.  Of 
barley  Rnd  buckwheat  hardly  any  is  raised. 
Potatoes  an  average  area.  50  per  cent  iu  con¬ 
dition.  Root  crops  not  raised.  Garden  vege¬ 
tables  about  the  usual  amount,  but  below  an 
average  condition.  Off  year  for  orchard 
fruits.  Small  fruits  a  light  crop.  Hay  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  a  crop  Being  largely 
raised  here  at  10  per  cent,  below  the  area. 
Pasture  the  poorest  ever  known.  We  have 
had  the  worst  drought  ever  known  here  in  the 
spring;  pastures  are  eaten  down  to  the  ground ; 
some  have  turned  stock  into  meadows  and 
oat  fields.  Oats  on  old  laud  will  have  to  be 
mowed.  All  small  grains  will  be  short- 
stravved.  \\  inter  wheat  an  1  rye  about  ready 
to  cut.  Some  hay  cut.  A  good  deal  of  the  com 
is  laid  by  clean  and  generally  a  good  stand. 
Best  spring  for  farm  work  ever  known  here. 

.  J?  o,  T. 

Nekoma,  Henry  Co. — Oats  will  not  yield 
more  than  25  bushels  per  acre;  the  drought 
has  set  it  bark  considerably.  Hay  very  light. 
Potatoes  will  also  suffer  from  the  drought — 
hardly  any  rain  for  two  months.  The  crops 
will  be  lightest  in  the  past  live  years.  The 
fruit  and  gardeu  vegetables  are  moderately 
fair.  Apples  and  cherries  very  light. 

F.  w.  s. 

Ocoxee,  Shelby  Co  — Crops,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  better  than  they  have  been,  except 
the  apple  and  potato  crops,  which  have  poor 
prospects.  k.  l. 

Ohio,  Bureau  Co. — Corn  better  than  an 
average  hitherto,  but  it  is  suffering  for  rain. 
Wheat  short  aud  thin.  Oats  the  same.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  all  gardeu  vegetables  burning  up. 
Hay  a  quarter  of  a  crop;  pastures  nearly 
dried  up.  Scarcely  any  rain  for  more  than  a 
year.  G.  z.  w. 

Pittsfield,  Pike  Co. — Crops  never  were 
better  in  Pike  County  than  they  are  now. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  corn  very  tine.  Not  much 
more  thou  half  as  much  wheat  sown  as  in 
former  years.  Small  fruits  very  light  crops. 
Blackberries  look  fine  yet,  but  if  the  dry 
weather  continues  they  will  be  short.  Hay 
will  not  he  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  crop. 
Stock  look  tine,  and  our  farmers  are  raising 
more  fine  colts  than  usual.  a.  s.  a. 

Quincy,  Adams  Co. — The  area  of  corn  and 
wheat  iu  this  vicinity  is  equal  to  the  average. 
Wheat  is  about  half  cut,  aud  promises  a  full 
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average  in  quality  and  quantity.  Corn  looks 
well,  but  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  the 
dry  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the 
season.  Oats  are  probably  an  average  in 
acreage  and  quality,  but  the  straw  will  be 
short  in  consequence  of  dry  weather.  Rye, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  only  in 
limited  quantities.  Pastures  are  drying  up, 
and  the  hay  crop  will  be  short.  Rather  more 
than  usual  potatoes  are  planted,  but  the 
drought  has  injured  both  early  and  late  kinds. 
The  early  are  small,  and  tops  are  already 
dying,  while  many  late  ones  which  have  been 
some  time  planted  are  not  up.  Apples  and 
peaches  are  a  failure,  its  the  latter  have  been 
for  several  years.  Berries  of  all  kinds  are 
short  crops  from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the  drought  of  last  fall  and 
this  spring,  extending  to  this  date,  combined 
with  a  severe  winter.  Ail  garden  vegetables 
in  common  with  other  things  have  suffered 
from  drought.  L.  P.  w. 

Terre  Haute,  Henderson  Co. — Our  crops 
are  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  the  areas  being  in  the 
order  named.  Corn  is  looking  flue,  and  is 
above  an  average.  Oats  urc  only  fair,  and 
will  not  be  more  than  an  average.  Wheat  is 
good,  and  a  full  average.  It  is  fully  ripe,  and 
will  be  cut  before  June  26.  Hay  will  be 
below  an  average  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
Potatoes  are  not  largely  cultivated  here — 
hardly  enough  for  home  use.  Early  potatoes 
are  fair,  the  weather  being  a  trifle  too  dry 
for  them.  Small  fruits,  with  the  exception 
of  currants  and  gooseberries,  are  very  light. 
Cherries  a  total  failure.  Garden  vegetables 
about  an  average.  Apples  less  than  SO  per 
cent,  compared  with  last  year.  The  area  of 
com  is  about  an  average.  Oats  and  wheat, 
slightly  above.  Our  wheat  is  full  wheat,  no 
spring  wheat  being  cultivated  in  this  vicinity. 

J.  N.  H. 

Stanford,  McLean  Co. — Corn  area  large, 
prospects  very  good;  oats  area  large,  pros¬ 
pects  fair;  barley  area  small,  crop  good.  Rye 
fair.  Potato  area  large,  crop  rather  light. 
Small  and  orchard  fruits  light  crops.  Clover 
hay  good;  Timothy  and  posture  rather  light. 
Hog  crop  light  on  account  of  swine  plague. 
Crops  will  suffer  without  rain  soon.  Weather 
very  warm.  T.  M. 

Waukegan,  Lake  Co. — Spring  opened 
early  and  everything  looked  prosperous;  but 
for  the  lost  month  the  weather  bus  been  very 
dry.  Hay  will  be  a  poor  crop.  Corn  looks 
well  so  far;  if  we  have  rain  in  a  week  or  10 
days  it  will  make  a  good  crop.  J.  c.  p. 


Michigan. 

Grand  Rapids,  Kent  Co.— Corn,  about  the 
usual  area;  buvo  bad  unusually  good  corn 
weather  so  early  in  the  season;  crop  looking 
well.  Wheat  has  o  somewhat  smaller  area 
than  in  former  years,  and  owing  to  dry  and 
hot  weather,  it  is  thinner  and  shorter  than 
usual.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop. 
Oats  very  short,  and  must  have  rain  soon  to 
amouut  to  much.  But  little  rye,  barley  or 
buckwheat  raised  here.  Potatoes  have  an 
increased  area;  are  looking  well,  but  need 
rain.  Bugs  on  hand,  in  force.  Gardens  have 
suffered  somewhat  from  drought,  but  are 
usually  looking  well.  Strawberries  arc 
abundant  and  very  cheat),  ranging  from  two 
to  six  cents  per  quart.  Black  raspberries  will 
bo  a  large  crop,  but  Cutbberts  are  short,  ow¬ 
ing  to  damage  by  winter-killing,  resulting 
from  profuse  full  blooming.  Apples  will 
hardly Jbe  so  large  u  crop  as  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed  it  is  ul 
most  impossible  to  find  a  scabby  apple,  even 
on  the  Fameuse  or  Fall  Pippin,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  was  the  case  last  season;  oven  Greenings 
and  Baldw'us  showing  scabs.  I  think  such 
an  unusually  good  prospect  for  fair  fruit  must 
be  due  to  the  two  or  three  weeks  of  warm, 
dry  weather  that  followed  the  blooming,  the 
conditions  being  unfavorable  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  Peach 
trees,  for  similar  reasons,  were  exempt  from 
curl-leaf,  and  nothing  hindered  any  bud 
that  escaped  the  winter’s  cold  from  setting  a 
peach.  A  full  crop  is  expected.  Hay  will  be 
a  light  crop,  but  so  far  it  has  been  secured  in 
flue  condition,  i*.  w.  j. 

Lansing,  Ingham  Co, — As  compared  with 
averages  of  crops  for  the  lust  live  years, 
corn  is  100;  wheat  00;  oats  100;  barley  00;  po¬ 
tatoes  100;  garden  vegetables  100;  strawber¬ 
ries  180;  other  small  fruit  100;  upples  120. 

A.  J.  c. 

Medina,  Lenawee  Co. — We  are  having  a 
splendid  season.  Corn  is  better  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  Haying  bus  commenced, 
and  promises  u  good  crop.  Oats  fully  equal 
to  former  years  Potatoes  and  garden  veget¬ 
ables  are  doiug  nicely.  Wheat  wax  injured  by 
dry  weather  in  early  spring,  and  now  the 
Hessian  fly  is  causing  it  to  crinkle  badly;  ic 
does  not  promise  more  than  half  a  crop. 

j.  u.  w. 

Iowa. 

Alden,  Hardin  Co.— We  had  an  extremely 


dry  spring  up  to  June;  since  then  we  have  had 
several  good  showers  and  every  thing  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Our  crops  are  oats  and  corn 
with  but  tittle  else  of  importance,  except 
grass.  The  acreage  of  these  has  not  varied 
much  in  the  past,  five  years.  1  never  knew 
corn  to  look  bettor,  except  some  pieces  that 
were  not  planted  deep  enough  to  germinate. 
Oats  are  heading;  straw  short;  some  com¬ 
plaint  of  chinch  bug.  Prospects  of  an  average 
yield.  More  potatoes  have  beeu  planted  than 
last  year  and  they  are  looking  well.  Timothy 
bay  is  almost  a  failure;  the  same  of  tame 
pasture.  Wild  grass  is  better,  but  will  not  be 
an  average  crop.  Gardens  are  doing  well 
since  the  rain.  Orchard  fruit  an  average. 
Small  fruit  very  scarce.  e.  c.  r. 

Atlantic,  Cass  Co. — Corn  area  five  per 
cent,  less  than  an  average;  prospects  10  per 
cent,  better.  Wheat  area  small;  prospects 
same  as  lost.  year.  Oat  area  and  outlook  same 
average  as  for  the  last  three  years.  Barley  20 
I >er  cent,  increase,  prospect  for  one-half  a 
crop;  lings  hail  in  the  grain.  Potato  area 
small;  outlook  fine.  Hay  area  increased; 
crop  only  one-half;  pasture  short.  Raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries  plenty.  Apples  few. 

w.  c.  w. 

BELLE  Plaink,  Renton  Co. — About  the 
same  areas  of  the  different  grains  were  sown 
this  spring  as  last,  but  not  as  much  wheat,  as 
five  years  ago.  More  attention  is  bedng  paid 
to  raising  stock,  hence  grass  and  corn  are  our 
principal  crops.  Corn  is  looking  well.  Wheat 
is  thin  and  full  of  chinch  bugs.  Oats  about 
one  half  crop,  and  grass  the  same  on  account 
of  long  drought.  N.  B. 

Cresco,  Howard  Co. — Corn  is  a  full  crop; 
wheat,  one-fourth  crop;  outs,  one  fourth  crop; 
rye,  one  half  crop;  barley,  one-fourth  crop; 
buckwheat,  two-thirds  crop;  potatoes,  a  full 
crop;  root  crops  are  doing  nicely,  Garden 
vegetables  about  one-half  crop).  Small  fruits, 
two-thirds  crop.  Orchard  fruits,  a  full  crop. 
Hay,  about  one-fourth  crop.  Pasture  grass  is 
very  short.  Flax  is  about  two-thirds  of  a 
crop.  w.  B.  p. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co. — We  had  the  driest 
spiring  known  in  Iowa  for  years.  We  went  in¬ 
to  the  winter  dry  and  had  a  very  little  snow¬ 
fall,  and  no  rain  all  spring,  except  some  good 
showers  during  the  first  week  in  this  month. 
W e  need  rain  now.  Stock  water  scarce  in 
many  pilaees.  Land  in  fine  condition  for  work¬ 
ing,  and  has  been  well  worked.  Season  tw'o 
weeks  ahead  of  an  average.  Corn  a  tine 
stand  and  nearly  all  laid  by.  With  HR)  re¬ 
presenting  a  good  crop  for  the  piast  five  years, 
the  following  are  the  areas  and  prospects  now: 
Area,  corn,  100;  oats,  80;  wheat,  80:  rye,  liar- 
ley  and  buckwheat,  not  grown  to  any  extent; 
potatoes,  110;  vegetables,  105;  stnull  fruits, 
100,  Condition  of  crops,  corn,  110;  oats,  A0; 
potatoes,  85;  garden  vegetables,  50;  small 
fruits,  50.  orchard  fruits,  20;  trees  nearly  ull 
winter-killed;  hay  20,  nearly  a  failure.  Pas¬ 
tures  very  poor.  Sweet  potato  crop,  area,  104; 
condition  110.  The  corn  crop  is  certainly  very 
promising  at  this  time;  pierbaps  never  better. 
Oats  and  wheat  have  improved  wonderfully 
in  last  few  duys.  Many  hay  fields  cannot  be 
cut  at  all,  and  we  will  have  to  have  hay 
shijiped  to  u«  to)  feed  next  winter.  r.  8.  w. 

Elliott,  Montgomery  Co.— Corn  area  an 
average;  prospect  the  best  overseen.  Wheat, 
area,  20  per  cent,  less  than  usual;  but  the  out¬ 
look  is  good  though  there  are  a  great  many 
ehiuch  bugs  in  some  pieces.  Rye  acreage  20 
pier  cent,  above  an  average;  thin  on  the 
ground,  but  well  filled.  Some  is  beiug  cut, 
now.  Oat  urea  10  per  cent,  greater  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  pirospiect  good.  Gruss  area  an  average; 
prospnjct  poor.  Potatoes  promise  well.  Small 
fruits  light  crops;  owiug  to  the  very  dry 
weather  in  Apiril  and  May.  Apples,  half  a 
crop,  (trapes,  rotting  somewhat.  n.  h. 

Montickllo,  Jones  Co. — The  crops  in  this 
section  never  looked  better  at  this  season. 
Corn  urea  is  about  95  per  cent,  and  will  aver¬ 
age  ubout  110  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
past  live  years.  Oats  area  105  pier  cent. ;  con¬ 
dition,  105  per  cent.  Hay  will  not  lie  more 
than  65  per  cent,  of  au  average  crop  with 
about  the  same  area  or  perhaps  a  little  leas. 
Pasture  is  rather  short  on  account  of  dry 
weather.  Potuto  area  125  pier  cent,.,  with  a 
prospect  of  at  least  110  pier  cent.  There  will 
not  be  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop  of  fruit 
of  any  kind.  A.  B.  T. 

Russell,  Lucas  Co. — All  crops  growu  hero 
are  fully  upi  to  the  average  for  the  piast,  five 
years,  excepting  meadows.  The  urea  of  corn 
is  probably  greater  by  25  pier  cent.,  and  the 
present  outlook  is  uuusuully  good.  Wire- 
worms  and  the  Web  Cut-worm  have  damaged 
the  crop.)  in  some  localities,  but  as  a  crop)  it 
never  looked  so  well  at  this  time  of  year. 
Wheat  is  not  grown  as  an  export  crop,  but 
looks  better  than  usual.  Oats  are  looking 
well,  but  the  straw  is  rather  abort.  The  ears 
are  filling  well,  and  if  nothing  unusual  occurs 
wjthin  ten  days  the  yield  will  be  heavy.  Po¬ 


tatoes  are  unusually  good  for  this  time  of  year; 
pilent.y  of  new  in  market,  and  of  good  size. 
Garden  vegetables  far  in  advance  of  former 
years.  Small  fruits  scarce.  Gooseberry, 
raspberry,  and  currant  bushes  nearly  all  died 
out  the  past  winter  and  spring.  Orchard 
fruits  an  average  crop.  Pastures  are  now 
good;  have  been  short  all  the  spring  on  ac¬ 
count,  of  dry  weather.  Hay  will  not  he  over 
one-lmlf  cropi  on  account  of  drought,  and  now 
a  worm  is  working  on  Timothy  heads,  that 
threatens  the  entire  destruction  of  the  crop. 
Clover  is  badly  killed.  Flax  is  raised  only  in 
a  limited  area.  a.  s.  b. 

Waukon,  Allamakee  Co. — We  have  had  a 
very  discouraging  season  so  far.  Wo  hud  no 
rain  since  early  in  the  spring  until  about  June 
15,  and  only  a  little  last  fall,  so  crops  could 
not.  grow.  Already  some  of  our  farmers  are 
cutting  their  barley  to  feed  to  the  stock.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  almost  completely  dried  up  anil 
water  is  very  scarce.  Corn  and  potatoes  look 
far  better  than  one  would  think  they  could. 
Small  grains  will  bo  light.  Orchards  here  are 
nearly  all  dead.  Crab  apples  are  about  the 
only  apple  trees  that  can  endure  our  winters. 
Small  fruits  are  quite  plentiful,  but  very 
small,  owiug  to  the  dry  weather.  J.  F.  p. 


Wisconsin. 

Green  Bay. — Last  winter  was  very  hard  on 
fruit;  the  intense  cold  continued  nuusunlly 
long  and  injured  neatly  all  fruit  trees,  also 
small  fruits.  Blackberries,  raspberries  and 
strawberries  were  very  much  damaged,  ex- 
cept  where  strawberries  were  protected ;  such 
are  giving  good  returns.  Dry  weather  since 
spring  opened ;  but  in  the  last,  two  weeks  wo 
have  hail  three  little  rains— pierhapis  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  all — which  have  done  much 
good.  Hay  prospects  very  poor,  especially  on 
old  meadows.  Spring  wheat  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  u  crop.  Oats  and  barley  poor; 
winter  rye  fair;  corn  late,  color  good.  Pota¬ 
toes  with  care  may,  with  rain,  come  out  good 
yet.  _  T.  B. 

Minnesota. 

Hancock,  Stevens  Co. — There  is  a  small 
increase  in  the  area  of  wheat,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  we  shall  have  a  good  crop — 
from  15  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  cut¬ 
worms  have  destroyed  about  one-third  Of  the 
corn,  but  what  is  left  is  good;  there  is  uot 
much  rye,  barley,  or  buckwheat  in  these 
parts.  Potatoes,  fair;  hay  and  pasture  rather 
poor,  ou  account  of  the  drought;  but  we  have 
had  plenty  of  rain  the  last  week.  There  is 
not  more  than  one-half  as  much  flax  seeded 
this  year  as  lash  D.  F.  d. 

La  Crksent,  Houston  Co. — Up  to  June  18th 
we  had  the  driest  season  known  since  the  first 
settlement  of  this  State.  Upon  that  date  we 
hod  a  light  rain,  and  another  on  June  20. 
The  area  in  corn  is  about  105  pier  cent,  of  an 
average  for  five  years.  The  outlook  about,  lit) 
pier  cent.,  very  uneven.  Borne  seed  lay  in  the 
ground  six  weeks,  and  has  now  come  up. 
Wheat  area,  90;  outlook,  50;  oat  area,  115; 
outlook  90,  and  improving;  barley  area,  100: 
outlook  40;  potato  area,  IP);  outlook,  early, 
00;  late  may  be  good.  About  the  usual  aver¬ 
age  of  garden  vegetables;  average  condition, 
about  75;  strawberries  were  nearly  a  failure; 
other  small  fruits  will  average  about  00;  hay 
short  and  thin;  pastures  very  short.  The 
above  conditions  will  appily  to  a  tract  of 
Country  about  40  miles  wide,  north  and  south, 
and  100  east  and  west.  Insect  pests  have  been 
worse  than  ever  before,  and  have  greatly 
damaged  the  forest  trees  in  this  vicinity,  It 
has  been  a  bad  season  for  transplanting,  and 
but  few  new  pilautings  of  small  fruits  have 
been  made.  j.  s.  H. 

Madison,  Lae-qui-piarle  Co. — The  area  of 
‘"breaking”  has  increased  two  per  cent.  Wheut 
average  in  acreage  and  apipiearanee.  No  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  raised  here  Corn,  not  much  raised; 
what  was  not  destroyed  by  cut- worms  looks 
fair.  Oats  thin  on  the  ground— about  75  pier 
cent,  of  u  erop  Barley,  pxitatoos  and  garden 
vegetables  fair.  Hay  (wild)  fair;  tame,  little 
grown.  We  had  little  or  no  rain  from  April 
12  to  June,  consequently  much  late-pimited 
coru.  Small  grains  and  vegetables  did  not 
start  to  grow  until  after  that  date.  Land  is 
increasing  in  value  fast,  notwithstanding  it  is 
running  fast  to  wild  buckwheat.  J.  a.  h. 

St.  Chari.es,  Winona  Co. — Dry  weather 
has  cut  our  crops  down  to  half  an  average, 
Not  much  wheat  sowu.  More  barley  and 
oats.  Coru,  an  average  amount  planted. 
Potatoes  enough  for  home  use.  Wheat  will 
average  half  a  crop;  barley,  one-third;  hay 
and  grass,  one-third  ;  oats,  three-fourths, 
corn,  p  iota  toes,  applies,  and  garden  truck,  an 
average  crop.  Will  uot  bo  one-third  of  the 
grass-seed  grown  in  former  years  r.  e.  m. 

Missouri. 

Corneau,  Grundy  Co. — Crops  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  compiared  with  the  last  five  years,  are 
about  as  follows — 100  boiug  the  standard: 
Corn,  acreage  100;  condition  120;  wheat, 


acreage  125;  condition  180;  oats,  acreage  150; 
condition  100;  rye,  acreage  100;  condition  100; 
potatoes,  acreage  125;  condition  100;  veget¬ 
ables,  acreage  100;  condition  185;  orchard  and 
small  fruits,  acreage  100;  condition  60;  hay 
and  grass,  acreage  100;  condition  75.  The 
apiplo  crop  is  the  lightest  for  10  years,  but  it 
never  fails  here.  Wheat  is  the  best  wo  have 
seen  in  this  soction  for  years.  g.  w.  f. 

Knnsns. 

Beattie,  Marshall  Co. — Early-planted  corn 
is  very  nice-looking,  and  w  Hi  a  favorable 
season,  will  surely  yield  05  per  cent,  of  a  full 
crop.  A  greater  acreage  of  oats  was  sown 
this  spiring  than  in  any  preceding  one.  It  is 
about  08  pier  cent,  of  a  crop.  Very  little  fall 
wheat  or  rye  was  sown,  aud  what  there  is,  is 
not  very  good,  but  may  yield  about  00  per 
cent.  Potatoes  are  splendid,  the  early  ones 
being  ready  for  the  table  by  June  2.  Garden 
truck  of  all  kinds  looks  quite  well.  With 
plenty  of  rain  this  promises  to  be  a  bountiful 
year  for  “  Droughty  Knnsns.”  c.  A.  K. 

Ellis,  Ellis  Co. — The  area  of  wheat  in  this 
section  is  about  the  same  as  last  year;  pros¬ 
pect,  about  00  pier  cent,  of  a  crop.  The  area 
of  rye  is  the  same;  outlook  for  10  per  cent,  of 
n  crop.  The  area  of  oats  is  large;  will  aver¬ 
age  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  a  crop.  More 
corn  has  been  planted  than  for  five  years  past, 
and  t  he  prospect  is  good.  The  potato  crop  is 
good,  and  a  large  area  is  pilanted.  J.  b. 

Eudoua,  Douglas  Co. — Wheat  area  about 
75  per  cent.;  condition,  an  average;  damaged 
some  by  dry  weather  and  chinch  bugs.  Oats, 
an  average;  corn,  the  largest  area  and  finest 
condition  ever  known  in  the  county.  Pota¬ 
toes,  average;  condition  is  good.  Garden 
vegetables,  average  good.  Fruits  25  per  cent. 
Hay  and  pasture  grass  50  pier  cent.  Broom 
corn  100  pier  cent.;  looks  splendid.  t.  r. 

Edgkrton,  Johnston  Co.— Corn,  at  present, 
is  above  an  average.  Oats  good,  but  in¬ 
jured  somewhat  by  insects.  Flax  and  castor 
beans  good.  Wheut  very  poor  on  a  small 
acreage.  Tame  grass  thin  and  short,  injured 
by  last  season’s  drought.  Early  potatoes 
good,  Apiples,  half  a  crop.  A  few  pieaches, 
where  the  trees  are  not  all  dead.  No  small 
fruits.  Chinch  bugs  plentiful,  and  a  curse  to 
the  county.  l.  l.  b. 

Hollowell,  Cherokee  Co  —Wheat  is  above 
an  average.  Oats  good.  Corn  looks  well  for 
the  season— a  fine  stand;  area  above  an  aver¬ 
age.  Garden  stuff  and  piotatoes  extra-good. 
Fruits  of  most  kinds  good.  If  we  have  plenty 
of  rain  from  now  on,  the  corn  and  fruit  crops 
will  he  line.  Wheat  and  oats  are  mostly  cut; 
some  stacked.  u.  w.  c. 

Oswego,  Labette  Co. — Wheat  good  on  bot¬ 
toms;  poor  on  prairie.  Oats  poor.  Potatoes, 
root  crops,  and  garden  vegetables  good. 
Small  fruits  a  email  yield.  Peaches  pioor; 
apiples  promise  a  fair  crop.  Clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  light.  Corn  has  been  suffering  for 
rain,  and  some  fields  arc  damaged.  Rain  came 
to-day.  We  hope  that  ull  will  be  well.  Coru 
is  in  the  silk.  Bugs  are  doing  some  damage. 

J.  H.  W. 

Sauna,  Saline  Co.— Here  is  my  estimate  of 
crops  at  the  present  date:  corn,  urea,  125; 
condition,  100;  wheat,  area,  80;  condition,  70; 
oats,  area,  110;  condition,  70;  potatoes,  area, 
100;  condition,  100;  garden  vegetables,  area, 
100;  small  fruits,  area,  25;  orchard  fruits, 
area,  50;  hay  and  piasture,  area,  100;  broom 
corn,  area,  100;  stock,  100.  u.  l.  j. 

Seneca,  Nemaha  Co.— Coru,  acreage,  100; 
condition,  100;  wheat,  acreage,  75;  condition, 
50;  outs,  acreage,  100;  condition,  1 10;  rye, acre¬ 
age},  05;  condition,  SO;  piotatoes,  acreage,  100: 
condition,  75;  garden  vegetables,  condition, 
100;  small  and  orchard  fruits,  condition,  75; 
hay  aud  piast ures  (tame),  condition,  75;  chinch 
bugs,  acreage,  75;  condition,  100.  w.  a.  s. 

Tonganoxie,  Leavenworth  Co. — The  pros¬ 
pects  for  most  cropis  are  upi  to  the  average, 
A  large  crop  of  corn  has  been  piut  in,  which  is 
looking  very  fine,  and  if  the  plant  is  not  in¬ 
jured  by  the  chinch  hug  wc  will  have  a  large 
crop.  Wheat  came  through  the  winter  iu 
goodshapie;  it  was,  however,  damaged  some¬ 
what  by  the  drought  in  early  spring  and  by 
the  chinch  bug  luter  on;  but  it  will  make  a 
fair  crop.  Harvest  is  now  on,  Oats  have  the 
largest  acreage  that  bus  over  been  sown  in 
this  section.  Put  iu  Ibis  spring  and  will 
make  a  large  crop,  if  uot  cut  too  much  by  tire 
chinch  bug  us  it  leaves  the  wheat.  Rye  aud 
buckwheat  only  sown  iu  small  patches.  Pota¬ 
toes  a  large  cropi;  new  piotatoes  being  dug  and 
the  yield  very  good.  Garden  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  not  doing  very  well,  the  drought 
in  Apiril  and  May  having  injured  them  mater¬ 
ially.  Applies  a  fair  crop.  Peaches  a  small 
yield  for  the  first  time  iu  over  six  years. 
Cherries  a  very  small  crap.  Hay  will  be 
about  half  a  crop.  Pasture  very  light.  Tho 
severe  drought  iu  the  spring  very  nearly 
ruined  the  meadows  und  pastures,  but  the 
heavy  rains  that  wc  have  hod  iu  the  last  two 
weeks  have  brought  the  grass  uo  aud  wo  will 
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propahly  have  a  half  crop.  Unless  something 
unusual  happens,  you  cau  look  for  the  largest 
crop  of  corn  that  lias  ever  been  raised  in 
Kausas.  k.  h,  i). 

Warsaw,  Gallatin  Co. — Corn  is  about  10 
per  cent,  above  the  average  acreage;  outlook 
good.  Wheat  aud  oats,  average  areas  and  in 
good  condition.  Itye  but  little  cultivated. 
Potatoes  80  per  cent,  above  an  average;  out, 
look  good.  Strawberries  one-fourth  crop. 
Raspberries  one  half  crop;  plums,  an  average 
crop;  apples,  one-fourth  crop.  Tobacco 
about  one  fourth  an  average  acreage;  pros¬ 
pects  poor.  j.  j.  p. 

Woodsidk,  Jeff.  Co, — The  areas  of  cereals 
are  about  the  same  as  Inst,  year.  Corn, wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  are  line,  but  not  so  good  as 
last  year.  No  tobacco  has  been  planted  this 
year.  Orchard  Crass,  Timothy  and  Blue 
Grass  very  fine.  Clover  (red),  exceptionally 
good.  Apples  not  half  a  crop.  Peaches  very 
abundant.  Wheat  nearly  all  harvested ;  aver¬ 
age  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  c.  s.  B. 


Nebraska. 

Hastings,  Adams  Co. — The  prospect  for 
corn  is  unusually  good;  but  all  small  grain 
crops  are  very  poor.  Grasses  of  all  kinds  are 
also  short.  j.  o. 

Lincoln,  Lancaster  Co. — Coru  bids  fair  to 
be  a  full  average  crop,  if  not  better.  All  over 
the  State  the  dry  spell  did  not  seem  to  injure 
it  in  the  lenst,  where  cultivated,  aud  oue  can 
truly  say,  ‘fit,  is  Just,  booming.”  Wheat  is  not 
sown  to  any  great  extent  in  this  State;  but 
where  there  have  been  local  rains,  full  wheat 
is  fairly  good;  but  there  are  many  counties 
where  the  drought  and  chinch  bug  have  near¬ 
ly  exterminated  it,  so  that  take  the  State 
through,  it  will  not  be  more  thau  half  a  crop. 
Spring  wheat  not  so  good  on  account  of  dry 
weather  air!  tiugs.  Oats  rather  less  than  full 
crop;  but  fairly  good.  Barley  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  drought  aud  chinch  hugs  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  barley  area  was  plowed  over 
and  planted  to  corn.  Rye  not  much  grown, 
what  there  is,  is  a  full  average.  Grass  fairly 
good  (tame).  Clover,  fair  crop.  Most  Of  it  in 
this  county  is  already  cut;  wild  grass  will  bo 
a  little  under  the  average.  Potatoes,  a  lurge 
increase  in  area  planted,  and  the  early  kinds 
are  yielding  very  well,  and  later  plantings, 
with  seasonable  rains,  will  make  tv  tine  crop. 
Fruits  of  all  sorts  grown  in  Nebraska  will  be 
very  short  crops  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  a  lute  frost  which  almost  entirely  killed 
cherries  ami  plums,  and  greatly  injured  ap¬ 
ples;  but,  strange  to  say,  where  the  peach 
trees  were  not  killed  by  the  three  or  four  last 
winters  the  peach  crop  will  be  good;  but  that 
means  only  in  two  or,  possibly,  three  counties. 
Strawberries  a  failure;  but  few  brought  in 
the  market.  The  red  varieties  of  raspberries 
were  mostly  killed  to  the  ground  last  winter, 
Bluck-caps  were  killed  insome  places; all  right 
iu  others;  a  fuir  crop.  The  Snyder  Black¬ 
berry  on  my  place  and  those  of  my  adjoining 
neighbors  wore  killed  to  the  ground-  Wilson 
Jr.  a  half  mile  from  me  is  loaded  with  fruit, 
having  passed  the  winter  unharmed  iu  a 
bleak  location  without  the  least  protection. 
Snyder  has  beou  hardy  heretofore.  To  sum 
up,  the  whole  fruit  crop  of  Nebraska  will  be 
a  t allure,  and  we  shall  have  to  import  a  great 
share  of  our  apples,  if  we  eat  any.  Corn  is 
our  main  crop,  anti  as  that  bids  very  fair  and 
there  is  no  disease  prevalent  among  hogs  or 
cattle,  we  an  jubilant.  j.  i.  8. 

Neligh,  Antelope  Co. — The  weather  has 
been  dry,  and  nearly  all  crops  are  below  an 
average.  Early  potatoes  are  up  to  an  aver¬ 
age.  Sorghum  planted  early  is  doing  well. 
The  acreage  of  coru  is  greater,  and  iu  fact,  as 
this  is  a  now  county,  the  acreage  of  nearly 
all  crops  increases  every  year.  Rye  is  about 
au  average  in  quality,  but  not  much  increase 
iu  area.  Not  much  tame  grass.  Pastures 
fair.  Oats  and  wheat  hurt  most  by  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  Cut- worms  took  a  good  deal  of  corn, 
but  the  balance  is  doing  well.  C.  a.  h. 

Orleans. — The  outlook  for  crops  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  very  good  if  wo  get  some  raiu  soon,  as 
it  is  getting  rather  dry.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
are  looking  as  well  now  ns  at  any  time  in  the 
lust  five  years.  Wo  have  some  chinch  bugs 
that  may  damage  the  grain  if  it  continues 
dry.  Wo  have  begun  to  harvest.  Rye  is 
thiu  but  well-headed  and  filled.  o,  n.  d. 

Unaulla,  Otoe  Co. — The  outlook  for  coru 
is  good;  wheat  fair;  oats  good;  rye  fair;  pota¬ 
toes  aud  garden  vegetables  good ;  blackberries 
better  thau  for  years.  Raspberries  badly 
winter-killed;  currants  aud  gooseberries  not 
auy;  cherries  very  few;  Timothy  hay  only 
half  a  crop;  pastures  are  good.  We  have  just 
had  a  good  rain.  Apples  only  half  a  crop; 
grapes  fair,  badly  injured  iu  some  places. 
We  have  had  an  usually  dry  season  so  far, 
aud  at  this  date  it  is  cool  and  dry,  but  there 
are  indications  of  a  good  harvest.  u.  j.  p. 


Dakota. 

Alexandria,  Hancock  Co. — The  areas  of 
wheat  and  oats  are  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Present  condition  of  wheat  a  little  bet¬ 
tor:  oats  not  so  good.  Area  of  corn  one- 
third  more  thau  last  year;  condition  yery 
good.  Area  of  potatoes  per  imps  twice  as 
great  as  last  year;  some  patenes  are  very 
fine.  Average  condition  much  better  than 
last  year.  Rye  aud  barley  below  the  aver¬ 
age.  Hot  weather  has  hurt  the  small  grains 
and  grass.  T.  n.  Y. 

Canastota,  McCook  Co. — Crops  aresuffer- 
ing  from  d rought.  Hmn  II  grains  and  hay  a  half 
crop;  corn  and  potatoes  with  favorable  wea¬ 
ther  from  this,  will  be  average  crops.  Area 
under  cultivation  20  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year,  while  llax  has  fallen  off  20  per  cent.  Fa¬ 
vorable  change  in  temperature.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  has  been  O0u  iu  shade;  this  morning 
at  sunrise  43“.  This  season  we  have  marie  our 
first  trial  at  apple  raising.  A  few  cultivated 
wild  plums;  have  begun  to  fruit.  Garden 
vegetables  fair.  n.  8.  k. 

Doland,  Spink  Co. — As  compared  with  last 
year,  areas  for  all  gram  have  a  small  increase; 
wheat  about  same  acreage  as  last  year,  but  50 
per  cent,  better  prospects.  Corn  and  oats 
large  increase,  and  crop  looks  well,  corn  espe¬ 
cially.  It  is  now  knee-high.  Flax  and  pota¬ 
toes  the  same  area  and  good  show.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  other  crops  put  in;  garden  and  root  crops 
bid  fair  for  good  yields.  No  tame  grass,  but 
prairie  hay  abundant  as  well  as  pasture.  This 
county  has  beon  settled  only  six  or  seven 
years.  j.  w.  a. 

Fargo,  Cass  Co  — The  prospects  for  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  are  good  uow,  but  probably  the 
crops  will  not  bo  as  heavy  as  last  year,  when 
they  were  much  above  the  average.  Hay  will 
be  a  light  crop.  Very  little  rye,  buckwheat, 
corn  or  flax  grown  here.  K.  8.  c. 

Jamestown,  Stutsman  Co. — The  area  in 
grain  is  less  than  the  average.  Wheat  with 
favorable  weather  cannot  possibly  be  more 
tbnu  the  average.  Oats  ami  barley  about  an 
average.  No  corn,  rye,  buckwheat  or  flax 
grown.  Tame  bay  and  orchard  fruits  none. 
Potatoes  a  small  increase.  a.  s. 

PlERRE,  Hughes  Co.— The  areas  of  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  are  probably  25  per  cent,  less 
thau  last  year,  though  perhaps  not  more  than 
10  percent,  less  thau  the  average  for  five  years. 
Coru  area  fully  25  per  cent,  aliove  the  aver- 
ago;  rye  10  J  per  cent  above.  Buckwheat  is 
not  raised  here.  Potatoes,  garden  vegetables, 
etc.,  about  the  same.  As  for  the  outlook  for 
these  crops  so  much  depends  upon  the  rain  for 
the  next  few  weeks  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  much 
about  it  at  present.  The  prospects  for  wheat, 
oats  and  barley  in  this  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  very  poor;  neither  can  be  more  thau 
half  a  crop  in  any  event,  aud  if  we  do  not  get 
rain  very  soon  neither  will  be  worth  cutting, 
although  a  few  miles  north  there  have  been 
good  ruins  and  the  crops  are  looking  well. 
Rye  will  be  fair.  Coru  and  jsjtatoes  look 
well,  but  need  rain;  so  do  garden  vegetables. 
Fruits  we  have  none.  No  grass  except  prai¬ 
rie,  which  Is  drying  up.  h.  s.  c. 

Valley  City/  Barnes  Co.— Wheat,  in¬ 
crease  of  acreage  over  1°8<>,  10;  condition,  85 
better;  acreage,  00,000.  Oats,  increase  of  urea 
over  1886,  10;  condition,  40  better;  acreage, 
8,000.  Barley,  increase  over  1880,  5;  condi¬ 
tion,  20  better;  acreage,  12,000.  Wo  only 
experiment  with  rye,  corn  and  flax.  Grass 
light.  li.  r. 

Watertown,  Codington  Co.— Late  raius 
have  given  grata  and  grass  a  flue  advance. 
Wheat  aud  oats  will  be  better  than  aver¬ 
age  crops.  Barley  about  au  average.  Coru 
grown  in  limited  amount  only,  owing  to  very 
cool  uights  caused  by  high  altitude.  The 
grain  acreage  is  somewhat  reduced,  owing  to 
low  prices  aud  increased  stock  growing.  Tim¬ 
othy  back  ward  from  a  hard  winter  aud  dry 
spring.  Large  increase  in  acreage  of  millet. 
Much  attention  given  to  raisiug  flue  blooded 
horses  and  cattle.  Nearly  al  l  breeds  represent¬ 
ed  here  by  imported  individuals.  Farmers  gen¬ 
erally  feeling  well  over  the  prospects. 

_  a.  m,  c. 

Colorado. 

New  Windsor,  Weld  Co.— Wheat,  oats, 
aud  corn  have  not  au  average  in  acreage. 
Crop  prospect  fair.  Potatoes  a  full  acreage; 
but  not  all  up  yet.  Hay  and  grass,  especially 
Alfalfa,  u  large  increase  iu  acreage.  Small 
and  orchard  fruits  and  garden  vegetables 
small  increase  in  areas.  Many  farmers  are 
turning  their  attention  to  dairying,  l.  w.  t. 

Wray,  Washington  Co.— The  crops  in  this 
part  are  about  a  total  failure  on  account  of 
drought.  Wo  have  had  but  two  very  light 
showers  all  spring:  the  ground  has  not  been 
wet  more  thau  au  inch  deep.  j.  b. 

California. 

Newcastle,  Placer  Co.— We  grow  pota¬ 
to  and  garden  vegetables  for  home  consump¬ 


tion  only.  Fruit  crop  unusually  good  and 
keeping  well;  shipments  to  East  now  being 
made  regularly.  Orange  crop  not  large,  but 
trees  looking  fine.  8mall  fruits  not  up  to  av¬ 
erage  in  quantity.  C.  M.  8. 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  Co. — In  a  late  Rural 
I  find  a  report  from  Northern  California,  which 
is  misleading.  As  many  Eastern  people  are 
coming  here  to  seek  homes,  it  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
irrigation  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  any  of  the 
counties  in  Northern  California,  not  too  far 
from  the  coast;  nor  is  it  practiced,  except  to 
keep  a  lawn  green,  or  to  have  strawberries  all 
summer,  or  similar  luxuries.  We  have  no 
rain  from  May  to  November  to  amount  to 
anything,  and  don't  wish  it.  Potatoes  iu  the 
coast  counties  do  best  without  a  drop  of  rain, 
aud  in  many  places  barley  is  not  sown  before 
May.  We  raise  grain,  grass,  and  fruit  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  consider  our  dry  summers  much 
better  thau  wet  cues,  saving  the  fanner  lots 
of  time,  vexation,  and  expense.  Of  course, 
people  coming  here  expecting  to  find  open 
government  land  worth  having  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  can  not  expect  the  best  part 
of  the  Union  to  remain  unsettled  forever. 
North  of  Xau  Francisco  good  grass  and  grata 
land  sells  from  $10  to  $200  per  acre;  as  a  rule 
it  is  quite  worth  that  to  any  intelligent  farm¬ 
er,  and  is  certainly  a  safe  investment,  c.  n. 


Canada. 

Arkona,  Ontario— Corn  is  looking  well 
with  about  the  average  amount  planted;  pro¬ 
mise  of  u  very  good  crop.  Wheat  is  going  to 
be  poor  generally;  will  not  average  over  half 
a  crop;  not  as  much  sown  as  usual.  Oats  are 
lookiug  fine  now,  although  they  did  not  look 
well  early  on  account  of  the  early  drought; 
but  there  will  be  au  abundant  crop  on  a  larg¬ 
er  acreage  than  usual.  Barley  is  rather  poor 
on  account  of  the  early  drought;  will  not 
come  up  to  au  average;  not  very  much  sown 
around  here.  Buckwheat  is  just  coming  up; 
there  are  some  nice-looking  pieces  and  more 
of  it  was  sown  than  usual.  Potatoes  are 
rather  backward,  although  there  are  some 
very  nice  pieces  and  the  area  was  a  little 
larger  than  before.  Fruits,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  cherries,  are  goiug  to  be  very  abund¬ 
ant  crops.  We  are  going  to  have  peaches 
this  year — something  we  have  not  had  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Strawberries  are  a  very  abund¬ 
ant  crop,  which  we  are  just  harvesting.  They 
are  selling  at  from  three  to  five  cents  per  box; 
more  grown  every  year.  All  fruit  crops  are 
lietler  on  a  larger  acreage  than  ever  before. 
Hay  will  be  light  aud  all  the  old  bay  is  gone, 
so  that  there  will  lie  a  scarcity.  About  the 
usual  area  is  under  meadows;  pastures  are  do¬ 
ing  well  uow,  although  they  were  hurt  by  the 
early  drought.  Flax  is  looking  nice  and  will 
be  a  good  crop;  more  raised  than  usual,  ('lo¬ 
ver  seed  has  been  a  failure  for  the  past  three 
years  on  aeeouut  of  the  midge;  uot  much 
saved.  j.  A. 

Brighton,  Ontario. — Our  spring  opened 
very  favorable  for  good  crops;  we  had  one 
rata  aud  theu  a  four  weeks’  drought,  which 
somewhat  hurt  crops  on  high  land.  Wiuter 
wheat  is  nearly  all  killed — about  one-fourth 
crop.  Spring  wheat  will  be  about  the  aver 
age.  Early -sown  oats,  barley  and  peas  pro¬ 
mise  very  large  crops.  Corn  is  looking  splen¬ 
did.  Potatoes  promise  a  large  yield— plenty 
of  bugs  and  plenty  of  poison.  All  kinds  of 
root  crops  promise  an  abundant  yield.  Hay 
old-meadow,  fairly  good;  new,  badly  winter¬ 
killed.  Clover  looking  fine.  Small  fruits  iu 
abundanee.  Apples  Deiovr  the  average.  Farm 
help  get  from  $12  to  $2U  per  mouth.  Butter, 
good  creamery,  14  to  10  cents;  eggs,  10  to  12 
cents:  cheese,  8  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Mar¬ 
ket  very  slow.  Not  au  extra  show  for  the  On¬ 
tario  farmer,  but  thiugs  are  lookiug  prosper¬ 
ous,  H.  S.  L. 

Calgary,  Alberta.— The  prospects  of  all 
crops  uuder  cultivation  are  excellent.  Oats 
average  60  bushels  per  acre, and  sell  at  40  cents 
per  bushel.  Barley,  potatoes,  root  crofw  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  garden  vegetables,  are  grown 
abundantly.  With  a  few  exceptions,  fruits 
have  not  been  cultivated  yet.  Hay  and  past¬ 
ures  are  the  finest  m  the  world.  Wheat  can  be 
grown,  but  there  is  uo  market  for  it,  aud  it  is 
uot  profitable  to  grow  yet.  s.  l.  b. 

Chatham,  Ontario, — Through  the  south¬ 
western  section  of  Ontario  fall  wheat  is  short 
in  acreage,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  April 
and  May,  A  good  deal  of  the  laud  was 
plowed  up  auil  put  under  barley,  oats 
aud  beans.  Timothy  meadow  is  good,  but 
clover  is  uot;  it  got  badly  winter-killed.  Peas 
are  good ;  so  are  beans,  barley,  oats  and  corn. 
Spring  wheat  not  much  sown.  Roof  crops 
are  good.  Apples  will  bo  about  au  average. 
Cherries  very  scarce.  Peaches  and  pears  will 
be  good  average  crops.  Strawberries  and  all 
kinds  of  berries  are  good.  a.  mod. 

Grand  Falls,  N.  B.— Corn  scarcely  culti¬ 
vated  at  all.  Wheat  about  as  much  as  usual, 
but  not  cultivated  largely  on  account  of  want 


of  mills  to  grind  it  properly.  Oats  generally 
cultivated  largely  in  comparison  with  the  ex 
tent  of  other  farming.  Rye  is  grown  quite 
generally,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  sure  crop.  Very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  barley.  Buckwheat 
is  generally  largely  cultivated.  Potatoes  can 
be  raised  here  largely  arid  easily,  but  as  there 
is  no  market  for  them,  they  are  neglected. 
Turnips  are  raised  on  new  land  by  some,  but 
not  generally.  There  is  very  little  fruit. 
Hay  is  easily  raised  here  and  is  lookiug  fine. 
We  have  had  the  finest  season  so  far  I  ever 
saw,  but  it  is  rather  dry  now.  j,  c.  h. 

Ingkusoll,  Out.— Corn  much  above  an  av¬ 
erage.  Fall  wheat  a  good  average.  Spring 
wheat  somewhat  below.  Barley  about  an 
average.  Oats  very  heavy;  may  lodge.  Peas 
very  much  above  an  average.  Potatoes  very 
good.  Fall  apples,  plenty:  winter,  not  so 
abundant.  Pears  and  grapes  good.  Hay, 
very  much  below  an  average.  Yield  of  milk 
very  good.  *  * 

Middlesex  Co.,  Ontario. — Crops  look  much 
lietter  uow  than  they  did  a  short  time  ago,  for 
we  bad  a  very  dry  spring,  but  we  had  some 
splendid  rains  a  short  time  back,  and  now 
everything  looks  very  well  except  spring 
Wheat,  which  will  be  a  total  failure.  The  cat¬ 
tle  business  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  here,  and 
it  is  going  to  make  a  difference  on  the  farms; 
for  so  many  farmers  will  not  rent  their  land 
for  the  express  purpose  of  grazing,  getting 
their  land  over-run  with  all  sorts  of  noxious 
weeds,  which  spread  rapidly  to  the  farms  de¬ 
voted  to  mixed  husbandry.  The  fruit  indus¬ 
try  is  receiving  some  little  attention  now,  and 
the  result  will  be  easily  noticed  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  old  orchards  are  being  cut  down,  and 
new  ones  planted  with  the  best  of  winter  fruit 
trees.  There  will  be  few  poaches.  Strawber¬ 
ries  a  shorter  crop  than  was  expected  at  first, 
as  the  dx*y  weather  in  the  spring  caused  a  large 
percentage  of  the  blossoms  to  wilt  before  the 
fruit  began  to  form.  Potatoes  were  very 
scarce  here  and  very  high  in  price.  $la  bushel 
being  paid  for  good  seed.  The  Pearl  of  Savoy 
did  the  best  with  me.  Vick’s  Extra  Early 
hadn’t  a  very  pleasant  flavor;  owing.  I  think, 
to  the  dry  weather  that  prevailed  from  the 
time  they  were  planted  until  they  were  ripe. 
Quite  a  uu  ru her  are  raising  bees  and  honey  for 
export,  and  they  are  doing  very  well,  and  have 
a  regularly  organized  association  for  exchange 
Of  views  on  i»ee  raising.  The  farmers  of  North 
Middlesex  have  their  own  institute  in  good 
shape  and  are  well  supplied  with  good  talent 
and  good  practical  fanners.  j.  m.  w. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  wrller  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  quesilou.  please  see  If  It  Is  uni  answered  In 
our  advertising  column*.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  But  quest  Iona  on  u  separate  piece  of  paper.  ] 


WINDOWS  IN  STABLES. 

.•1.  B  li.,  St.  Elizabeth,  Can. — In  building 
a  stable  for  horses  and  cows,  is  it  injurious  to 
put  a  window  m  front  of  each  animal? 

ANS. — The  subject,  of  windows  iu  stables 
is  oue  of  considerable  importance  us  regards 
horses,  but  not  as  to  cows;  for  the  reason  that 
abnormal  exposure  to  light  causes  distress  to 
the  eyes,  or  one  of  them,  and  this  induces  dis¬ 
ease  aud  blindness.  It  is,  however,  only 
strong  light  that  has  this  efFect.  A  north 
light  which  is  diffused  and  has  no  bright  sun- 
rays  has  very  little  or  no  injurious  effect  in 
auy  way,  and  horses  umy  quite  safely  stand  in 
the  full  light  with  windows  directly  iu  frout 
of  them.  A  good  deal  of  trouble  is  caused  by 
dark  stables,  in  which  the  horses  stand  iu  a 
sort  of  twilight  or  at  times  almost  complete 
darkness,  from  which  they  are  brought  out 
into  bright  sunshine.  This  is  painful  aud  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  eyes,  and  uo  doubt,  its  coustaut 
repetition  day  after  day  will  end  iu  ophthal¬ 
mia  aud  the  very  common  periodical  disease  of 
so-called  moon-blindness  and  finally  complete 
blindness.  If  the  windows  must  he  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  sun  light,  it  is  desirable  perhaps 
to  shade  the  light  in  some  way,  that  a  horse 
may  uot  Stand  iu  the  full  glare  of  it.  This 
may  be  done  by  covering  the  glass  with  white 
paint  dabbed  on  with  tho  stiff  ends  of  the  hairs 
of  a  brush  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  ground 
glass;  or  cover  them  with  thick  lime  wash  in 
the  same  way.  As  a  rule,  stables  for  both 
cows  and  horses  should  he  light  and  airy. 
Light  encourages  cleanliness,  for  it  exposes 
dirt  and  tilth,  and  makes  a  man  ashamed  of 
hitusoif.  The  only  precaution  needed  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  suu’s  rays  from  shining  directly  into 
the  faces  of  the  horses,  aud  which  is  worse,  into 
tho  stalls  sidewise,  so  as  to  excite  one  of  the 
eyes  only. 
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PREPARING  A  LAWN. 

“Haywood,"  Port  Haywood,  Fa.— How 
should  a  lawn  l>e  prepared?  The  ground  was 
cultivated  in  corn  last  year  and  is  now  idle; 
the  country  is  level.  The  lawn  will  be,  pro¬ 
bably,  an  acre.  The  house  will  be  built  next 
spring  near  Chesapeake  Bay. 

ANS. — We  should  first  plow  it  this  fall  and 
harrow  it  level.  Just  as  soon  in  the  spring  us 
the  soil  can  be  worked,  harrow  again,  and 
sow  Blue  Grass  and  Red  top.  Then  harrow 
again  and  sow  again,  using  a  liberal  amount 
of  seed  each  time.  Finish  with  an  inclined 
tooth  harrow  and  roll.  We  are  assumingthat 
the  land  Is  sufficiently  fertile.  If  not,  use  at 
the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  of  a  high  grade 
complete  fertilizer.  If  you  have  old  manure 
it  would  be  well  to  plow  it  under  this  fall 
SIGNS  OF  RIPENESS  IN  WATERMELONS. 

B.  G.,  Cookeville,  HT's.— What  is  the  surest 
indication  that,  watermelons  are  ripe? 

Ans. — There  are  mauy  indications  of  the 
ripeness  of  watermelons,  the  best  of  which 
are,  first,  the  dying  of  the  first  tendril;  and, 
second,  the  turning  yellow  of  the  part  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ground.  Thumping  it  with  the 
knuckle  or  nail  is  a  quite  positive  test  to  those 
who  have  studied  it.  We  cannot  answer,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  uot  understand,  question  No.  2. 

**' 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  A.  IF,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— What  is  the 
name  of  the  grass  or  weed  that  grows  on  com¬ 
mons  or  vacant  lots.  It  is  a  low-heading, 
creeping  plant  and  covers  the  whole  surface 
of  a  bare  lot  in  a  short  time,  like  White 
Clover,  drivipg  out  oil  other  plants.  Stock 
seem  to  like  it  very  much.  A  man  the  Other 
day  called  it.  Goose  Grass. 

Ans.— Probably  this  is  a  knotweed  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  buckwheat  family,  though  it  looks 
little  enough  like  the  buckwheat  plant  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  grain.  It.  is  botanicaliy  known 
as  Polygonum  avieulare.  Knot-grass,  Goose- 
grass  or  Door-weed.  It  is  a  first-rate  plant 
for  carpeting  the  ground  in  front,  of  stables, 
barns  or  other  places  where  few  other  plants 
can  be  made  to  grow. 

S.  M.,  Reading,  Mich.— Should  my 
grape-viues  be  cut  back?  They  are  staked 
and  tied  up  and  pruned  in  the  fall  and  laid 
down.  They  are  six  feet  apart  each  way  and 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  if  they  are  cut  back  I 
can  get  amoDg  them  more  easily. 

Ans.— No,  don’t  “cut  back.”  It  will  suffice  to 
nip  off  the  tip  of  every  shoot  that  has  grown  be¬ 
yond  the  stakes.  Pinch  out  every  axillary 
bud  or  shoot.  Thai  you  luay  do  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  viue  now  and  next  year. 

P.  B.  C.,  Calonsville,  Md.— The  s-pecimen 
sent  is  Alsike  Clover— Trifolium  hybridum. 
It  is  not  a  hybrid  of  the  Red  aud  White,  as 
many  may  have  thought,  but  is  found  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  and 
found  valuable  uot  only  for  pasturage,  but  as 
a  honey  plant  It  stands  dry  weather  well 
aud  is  not  apt  to  be  winter-killed.  It  is  super¬ 
ior  to  Red  Clover  iu  feeding  value;  the  yield, 
however,  is  less. 

T.  IF,  Malon,  Can,  —  Yes,  Wallace’s  Trot¬ 
ting  Horse  Stud-book  aud  Record  is  a  reliable 
authority  on  pedigrees  of  trotting  horses;  but 
not  on  those  of  Thoroughbreds.  No  trotter  is 
a  Thoroughbred,  though  all  the  best  trotters 
have  a  good  deal  of  Thoroughbred  blood  in 
them.  The  Thoroughbred  is  a  race-horse — a 
running,  not  a  trotting  horse. 

W.  P.  B.,  Canterbury,  Conn. — What  is  the 
small,  greenish  beetle  that  is  destroying  the 
tops  of  my  asparagus,  aud  what  is  a  remedy? 

Ans. — It  is  the  asparagus  beetle.  The  ouly 
remedy  we  know  of  is  to  dust  slakc-d  lime 
upon  the  plants  early  in  the  morning,  which 
kills  the  grubs.  There  are  three  broods  of 
this  mischievous  insect. 

J.  F.  P.,  Wauhon,  In,— Will  it  injure 
asparagus  to  cut  it  in  the  fall  before  the  seed 
ripens? 

Ans. — It  hurts  any  plant  to  cut  it  before 
the  leaves  fall.  But  iu  the  case  of  asparagus, 
the  stems  and  foliage  being  annual,  the  injury 
will  scarcely  ever  be  kuown. 

U.  V.  II ,  Biddeford,  Me, — Is  the  Champion 
cow  milker  a  good  device? 

Ans. — We  think  it  worthless,  and  have 
therefore  refused  an  advertisement  of  it. 

If.  If.,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Berkshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association? 

Ans.— Phil.  M.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ill. 

C.  Ace— The  cherries  were  partly  decayed 
when  they  reached  us.  Wo  should  guess  that 
the  variety  is  Napoleon  Bignrreau. 

DISCUSSION. 

ABOUT  BOGUS  BUTTER. 

S.  H.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. — The  fear  of  bo¬ 
gus  butter  mentioned  by  J.  E.  S.  in  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral,  is  not  so  much  the,  cause  of  the  alleged 


falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  butter  in  fam¬ 
ilies  as  other  circumstances.  I  am  uot  averse 
to  the  oleomargarine  product  on  its  own  mer¬ 
its  when  it  keeps  its  own  place  and  stands  on 
its  own  bottom,  as  any  honest  product  should 
do.  IV hen  in  Europe  30  years  ago  I  saw  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  England.  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  beef  fiat  exposed  in  shops  for  sale  as  a 
substitute  for  butter.  It  was  not  offered  as 
butter  and  was  purchased  by  the  poorer  peo¬ 
ple  who  could  not  afford  butter.  Au  Ameri¬ 
can  cau  scarcely  realize  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  poorest  of  the  French  and  German  peo¬ 
ple,  and  tins  cheap  substitute  for  butter  filled 
the  place  not  only  of  this  food  but  of  meat,  (an 
equal  rarity).  No  doubt  there  are  thousands 
of  people  in  America  who  would  choose  to  buy 
oleomargarine  because  of  its  cheapness.  But 
I  am  opposed  to  anything  bogus  in  men  or 
things,  and  hence  opposed  to  this  product  as 
butter.  But  just  now  there  is  a  crusade  of 
falsehoods  agaiust  milk  and  butter,  carried  on 
by  some  persons  who  are  evidently  interested 
iu  depressing  the  dairy  industry  and  building 
upa  trade  iu  bogus  goods;  for  these  injurious 
statements  are  all  connected  with  favorable 
remarks  about  the  bogus  butter.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  flooded  with  statements  to  the  effect 
that  150,000  people  die  every  year  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  contracted  from  the  milk  of  cows  suffer¬ 
ing  from  this  disease.  If  the  cows  are  so 
much  diseased  other  cattle  will  be,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  for  this  disease  is  not confined  to  females, 
and  the  fat  of  which  the  bogus  butter  is  made 
will  be  au  equally  dangerous  article  of  food. 
Reports  of  diseases  among  cows  are  got  up 
aud  circulated  most  industriously.  The  exist 
once  of  unheard-of  filthy  practices  iu  dairies, 
or,  as  J.,E  8.  puts  it,  “the  flavor  of  old  boots, 
the  barnyard  aud  the  bog-pen”  are  constantly 
iterated  and  reiterated:  doubtless  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  injuring  the  sale  of  butter  and  of  cre¬ 
ating  this  very  fear  which  J.  E.  8.  says  will 
injure  the  dairy  business  to  a  still  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  There  is  uo  war  against  Oleomargarine; 
but  there  is  war,  ami  w  ill  always  be  against 
the  fraud  and  deceit  and  false  pretences  upon 
which  this  bogus  butter  lives  aud  thrives, 
“People  of  strong  prejudices  will  cliug  to  the 
genuine  article,”  asJ.  E  8.  says,  nodoubt, for 
fortunately  there  is  a  strong  popular  prejudice 
in  favor  of  truth,  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  all 
of  which  virtues  are  violated  by  this  bogus 
product,  the  sale  of  which  as  butter  is  as  great 
a  crime  as  forgery,  larceny,  bearing  false  wit¬ 
ness;  and  the  commission  of  the  crime  is  in¬ 
finitely  meaner  than  that  of  the  common  for¬ 
ger,  thief,  liar  or  perjurer. 

BRINE-SALTING  BUTTER. 

H.  8.,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.— Brine-salting 
butter  is  one  of  the  fails  or  new-faugled  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  day,  without  sense  or  reasou,  like 
all  other  fads.  If  we  examine  the  statement 
of  A.  L.  C.,  page  402,  we  may  first  ask  why 
is  the  granular  butter  left  in.  the  brine  two  or 
three  hours?  Butter  wou’t  take  up  nuy  of 
the  salt  from  the  brine.  It  is  au  oil,  and  re¬ 
pels  moisture.  There  is  but  one  reason  for 
this,  and  that  is  that  the  water  still  in  the 
butter  becomes  mixed  with  the  salt  of  the 
brine,  and  this  diffuses  itself  through  the 
mass.  Now,  if  the  butter  w'ere  salted  with 
dry  salt,  the  very  same  thing  would  happen. 
Brine  can  only  salt  butter  by  diffusing  itself 
urnoug  the  small  particles,  and  enveloping 
each  with  a  film  of  liquid.  If  there  is  no 
more  moisture  left  in  the  brine-salted  butter 
than  in  the  dry-salted,  there  is  no  reuson  for 
the  trouble  of  making  brine  and  mixing  it 
with  the  butter.  If  there  is  more  water,  the 
excess  of  water  is  an  adulteration.  This  is 
the  whole  point  of  this  matter.  Does  brine¬ 
salting  make  the  butter  eoutain  more  water 
than  drv-salting  ?  I  claim  that  it  does,  and 
must,  and  if  it  does  there  is  a  fraud  practiced 
upon  the  consumer.  Batter  in  the  granular 
form,  thoroughly  well  washed,  and  then 
moderately  well  worked,  will  contain  15  to  20 
per  cent,  of  water.  Thoroughly  well  worked, 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  grain,  the 
water  can  be  reduced  to  10  or  12  per  cent.  It 
then  appeai-s  quite  dry,  and  will  not  lose 
weight  when  exposed  to  the  air  iu  a  dry 
place  for  a  week.  This  is  what  should  be 
called  pure  butter.  By  adding  three-fourths 
of  an  ounce  of  dry  salt,  to  this  butter  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  water  in  the  butter,  and  forms  a 
pure  brine,  and  such  butter,  examined  under 
the  microscope,  shows  no  salt  but  meroly 
minute  drops  of  brine  urrauged  like  strings  of 
beads  along  the  libers  of  the  butter.  But  if 
this  dry  butter  has  brine  poured  over  it  aud 
stands  two  to  three  hours,  by  the  process  of 
diffusion  the  brine  becomes  mixed  with  this 
water,  and  adds  more  moisture  to  the  butter. 
Cousequtntly,  butter  getting  its  salt  in  this 
way  conta  ins  double  the  water  that  dry-salted 
butter  would,  and  this  water  being  equal  to 
8  or  IU  per  cent,  extra,  is  a  dear  adulteration, 
because  it.  is  unnecessary  aud  is  useless.  Then 
why  take  the  trouble  to  fuss  over  brine,  when 
it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  add  the  salt  in  the 
usual  way?  This  brme-salting  is  no  new 


thing.  I  have  been  making  granular  butter 
for  10  years  past,  or  more,  and  eight  years  ago 
put  it  up  iu  clear  brine  in  glass  jars,  and  tried 
to  sell  it  iu  that  form,  but  no  one  wanted  it 
in  (bat  way.  There  is  work  enough  about  the 
dairy  without  loadiug  it  with  more  iu  the 
shape  of  brine  salting. 

J.  B.,  Ashland,  Oregon.— In  the  Rural 
of  May  28  an  inquirer  asks  for  the  best  treat¬ 
ment  for  stifle-joint  lameness  iu  a  mare, 
caused  by  severe  injury  to  one  of  the  feet 
while  working  in  a  harvester  in  1883.  Dr. 
Fil borue  advises  the  use  of  a  high-heeled  shoe 
to  relieve  the  strain,  and  then  gives  a  regular 
course  of  treatment,  including  wet  bandages 
to  reduce  inflammation,  and  the  application 
of  a  eartbaridcs  blister  to  the  joint,  tying  the 
head  so  that  the  animal  cannot  reach  the 
blistered  surface  with  the  mouth,  and  then 
tying  of  the  tail,  should  she  be  inclined  to 
scratch  it,  Iu  my  opinion  the  high-heeled 
shoe,  blistering  and  tying  of  bead  and  tail  in 
au  unnatural  position  will  cause  horrible  tor¬ 
ture,  and  the  treatment  will  bo  as  useless  as  it 
is  needless.  If  the  lameness  is  due  to  a  strain, 
a  long  rest  will  cure  it.  If  there  is  a  wound 
containing  foreign  matter,  suppuration  will 
cleanse  it.  A  life  of  84  years  and  a  close  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature  have  convinced  me  that 
Nature  is  the  best  physician. 

R.  N.-Y. — Even  if  this  be  conceded,  is  she 
the  best  surgeon  too?  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  ease  in  which  surgery  would  greatly  help 
her. 

C.  N.  Petaluma,  Cal.— Under  the  head¬ 
ing  “  Disappearance  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar,” 
a  correspondent  iu  a  lute  Rural  gives  his 
observations  about  their  sudden  disappearance 
in  Queen’s  and  Ulster  Counties,  N.  Y.,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  Here  they  were  perfectly  de¬ 
stroyed  one  night  some  nine  or  10  years  ago 
by  a  sharp  frost.  They  had  in  the  years  just 
previous  become  very  plentiful,  increasing 
very  fast  and  threatening  to  become  a  dan¬ 
gerous  pest  as  well  as  a  nuisance.  They  were, 
however,  so  completely  killed  that  night  that 
I  have  uot  seen  one  since. 

E.  8.  M.,  Wading  River,  N.  Y.— F.  O.  C., 
Washington,  Kansas,  can  easily  destroy  lice 
and  their  eggs  by  rubbing  the  animal  with  di¬ 
luted  alcohol  containing  larkspur  (Delphini- 
utn)one  ounce  to  one  quart  of  alcohol.  It  should 
stand  a  few  hours  aud  be  well  shaken  before 
using.  It  is  barmless,  but  a  very  liberal  use 
of  kerosene  will  take  off  the  hair. 


Lucern  or  Alfalfa.— Of  all  crops  hither¬ 
to  grown  in  New  Jersey,  says  Prof.  Geo  II. 
Cook,  In  his  late  report  of  the  State  Ex. 
Station,  Lucern,  sometimes  kuown  as  Alfalfa, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  mature,  aud  conse¬ 
quently  promises  most  in  this  respect;  it 
offers,  in  addition,  advantages  which  few 
other  plants  possess;  briefly,  some  of  these  are 
as  follows:  Lucern  when  once  well  rooted 
withstands  drought  aud  frost  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  In  New  Jersey  it  can  bo  cut  three 
or  four  times  each  season,  for  five  or  six  years 
in  succession,  yielding,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  as  heavy  a  tonnage  per  acre  as  fodder 
corn,  which  it  noticeably  surpasses  in  quality. 
Testimony  drawn  from  reliable  sources  iu 
Englaud,  iu  the  United  States  and  in  South 
America,  indicates  that,  when  cut  while  in 
blossom  and  fed  given,  it  is  greedily  oaten  by 
working  horses,  and  is  found  to  be  excellent 
food  for  them.  Its  value  as  hay  is  also  very 
high.  It  resembles  clover  iu  its  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  following  crops,  for  after  a 
field  has  supported  Lucern  lor  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  years  it  can  then  produce  more  grain  than 
before. 

As  experiments  with  it  were  made  in  New 
York  State  00  years  ago,  with  very  flattering 
results,  and  as  agricultural  journals  and  re¬ 
ports  for  many  years  past  contain  numerous 
well-written  and  very  favorable  descriptions 
of  the  plant,  and  further,  as  it  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  main  dependence  in  many  West¬ 
ern  Htates,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
lias  not  come  into  general  use,  particularly  in 
certain  sections  of  Now  Jersey  which  are 
noted  for  light  soils  with  relatively  open  sub¬ 
soils,  and  a  water  level  perhaps  eight  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  explanations 
for  this  neglect  differ  with  localities,  one  most 
frequently  heard  being  the  difficulty  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  good  "catch.”  For  this  the  remedy  is 
deep  plowing,  thorough  harrowing,  and  seed¬ 
ing  in  drills  instead  of  broadcast.  W eeds  and 
grasses  quickly  outgrow  and  destroy  young 
Alfalfa;  this  renders  cultivation  desirable  and 
makes  seeding  iu  drills  a  necessity. 

Mr.  G.  W,  Thompson,  of  Stolton,  New 
Jersey,  who  has  favored  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  with  some  of  liis  Lucern  experience) 
allowed  Prof.  Cook  to  stake  off  a  square  rod 


in  his  Alfalfa  field,  and  also  afforded  him 
every  opportunity  for  cutting,  weighing  and 
sampling  the  first,  second  and  third  crops 
from  this  area.  Ho  also  fixed  the  dates  upon 
which  to  cut  the  crop,  iu  order  to  secure  t  he 
most  favorable  results,  paying  due  regard  bot  h 
to  the  quantity  nnd  quality  of  the  product. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  with  Lucern,  a 
square  rod  of  unusually  fine  Hover  was  staked 
off  upon  the  farm  of  Professor  Cook,  near 
New  Brunswick.  The  first,  aud  second  ciops 
w’ere  cut  from  this  plot  in  each  case,  when  this 
clover  was  at.  its  best,  in  the  opinion  of  practi¬ 
cal  farmers.  A  chemical  analysis  shows  no 
very  noticeable  differences  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  between  clover  and  Lucern.  Three  cut¬ 
tings  of  Lucern  yielded  18.2  tons,  and  two  cut¬ 
tings  of  clover  yielded  15  tons  per  acre  of 
green  fodder.  The  production  per  acre,  by 
each  crop  of  carbohydrates,  including  fiber, 
was  practically  identical,  the  difference, 
amounting  to  less  that  two  per  cent.,  being  in 
favor  of  the  Lucern.  The  clover  excelled  by  1 7 
per  cent,  in  the  production  of  crude  fat,  but 
the  Lucern  excelled  by  nearly  40  per  cent,  in 
the  production  of  crude  protein.  In  their  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  soil,  tbesocrops  were  absolute¬ 
ly  identical  ns  regards  quantity,  for  each  con¬ 
tained  085  pounds  of  ash  per  acre,  in  their 
demands  for  phosphoric  acid,  clover  and  Lu¬ 
cern  agree  very  closely,  but  Lucern,  apparent¬ 
ly,  can  develop  its  crop  with  approximately 
25  per  cent,  less  potash  than  clover  utilizis. 

1  be  demands  for  plant-food  seem  enormous, 
however,  in  both  cases,  aud  may  be  expressed 
as  follows.  The  plant-food  in  the  crop  from 
oue  acre  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  Alfalfa  represents 
the  following  weights  and  values  of  fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  X,6SS5  pound?,  worrli . .$40.63 

Acid  Phosphate.  :no  “  “  .  2.25 

Muriate  or  Potash,  410  “  “  8.20 

$51  08 

The  plant-food  in  Dr.  Cook’s  clov.  r,  in  like 

manner,  represents  per  acre: 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  1,190  pound?,  worth . $29  75 

Acid  Phosphate.  300  “  *•  ’.25 

Muriate  or  Potash,  530  “  “  .  10.* 0 

$42.60 

If  the  Alfalfa  is  fed  to  live  stock  upou  the 
farm,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely 
valuable  agent  for  bringing  into  circulation 
the  capital  invested  in  the  subsoil.  If  it  is 
raised  for  market,  however,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  crop  as  heavy  as  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  contains  plant-food  which  would  cost,  in 
the  shape  of  fertilizer’s,  more  than  $50  per 
acre,  a  fact  which  should  be  distinctly  seen 
both  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  this  product. 

As  to  the  |ieriod  of  its  growth  when  Lucern 
should  be  cut,  the  German  investigator,  Dr. 
Paul  Wagner,  after  careful  experiments  con¬ 
cludes  that  Lucern,  like  clover,  should  be  cut 
almost  immediately  after  the  blossoms  have 
appeared . 

More  About  Ensilage. — Frof.  Henry  pub¬ 
lishes  an  article  in  the  Farmers’  Review  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘Silage  Against  Dry  Fodder."  It  is 
essentially  what  he  hns  written  and  we  have 
copied  before,  with  several  interesting  sup¬ 
plementary  remarks.  In  so  far  as  he  is 
aware,  there  is  not  a  single  feeding  trial  oil 
record  that  shows  that  silage  has  any  de¬ 
cided  advantage  over  the  same  original  mate¬ 
rial  carefully  preserved  by  drying.  He  has 
followed  pretty  carefully  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  heard  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  friends  of  ensilage  show  up 
its  advantages.  We  are  all  liable  to  err. 

Years  and  years  ago,  says  Prof.  Henry, 
when  Horace  Greeley  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  agricultural  thought  in  this  country,  sub- 
soiling  was  the  rage  in  agriculture;  experi¬ 
ments  were  reported  by  farmers  that  were 
overwhelming  in  proof  of  its  advantages. 
Not  only  for  common  farm  crops  must  wo  go 
down  two  feet  iuto  the  soil  aud  turn  it  up,  but 
for  pear  orchards  and  vineyards  we  must 
trench  the  soil  at  au  enormous  cost,  not  less 
than  five  feet  deep.  Thou  came  the  cooked 
feed  craze,  which  lingers  yet.  Prof,  Henry 
can  refer  uuyone  to  hundreds  of  pages  in  agri¬ 
cultural  reports  anil  papers  where  the  ex  peri- 
men  ts  of  scores  of  farmers  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  show  that  the  way  to  advance  in 
farming  was  to  cook  everything  that  was  fed 
to  stock.  Such  names  as  Prof.  JJapes,  Prof. 
E.  W.  Stewart,  and  George  Geddas  are  con¬ 
nected  with  this  movement.  He  can  bring 
forward  scores  of  disinterested  witnesses  who 
showed  that  it  doubled  the  value  of  food  to 
cook  it. 

Prof  Henry  admits  the  large  yields  of  milk 
and  butter  produced  by  feeding  silage— that 
no  one  can  question.  He  has  yet  to  talk  with 
the  first  man  who  has  fed  silage,  that  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  returns  he  got  from  his 
feed.  The  point  he  desires  to  make,  however, 
is  that  it  was  the  magnificent  crop  of  fodder 
corn  more  than  the  silo  that  made  the  good 
results  possible.  A  large  per  cent,  of  those 
who  use  the  silo  had  u«ver  grown  a  crop  of 
fodder  eoru  before  the  trial  with  the  silo,  aud 
in  their  endeavor  to  make  the  silo  a  success 
they  have  produced  au  immense  crop  of  fod¬ 
der  corn  and  packing  this  away  for  winter 
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without  loss  have  be“n  struck  with  surprise  at 
the  results  obtained.  Had  these  same  parties 
grown  an  equal  crop  of  fodder  corn  and  saved 
it  without  loss  by  drying  and  kept  a  careful 
account  of  the  milk  and  butter  made  from  it 
they  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  results. 
After  stating  wherein  the  true  economy  of 
the  silo  exists  which  we  have  already  pub¬ 
lished,  Prof.  Henry  appeals  to  all  farmers 
who  every  fall  drive  the  wagons  through  the 
fields  of  ripe  corn,  “snapping”  the  ears,  and 
who  then  turn  the  cows  into  the  “stalk  field” 
to  ramble  at  will,  along  with  the  north  wiud, 
in  search  of  nutriment  from  the  tattered, 
bleached  leaves  that  rattle  on  the  frozen  stalks, 
he  appeals  to  these  to  try  in  a  small  way  tho 
silo. 

Large  Potato  Yields. — Prof.  Henry  says 
in  tho  Farmers’  Review  that  an  “enthusiastic 
editor  of  one  of  our  Eastern  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  a  couple  of  yea  rs  ago  discovered  a  method 
of  cultivation  by  which  he  had  produced 
over  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  and  he 
promised  *  to  do  it  again,’  but  be  has  not  ful¬ 
filled  his  promise  up  to  date.  Time  and  ex¬ 
perience  show  us,  one  and  all,  that,  we  are  very 
liable  to  be  mistaken  in  this  world.”  Assum¬ 
ing  that  Prof.  Henry  alludes  to  the  Editor  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  have 
never  ruised  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an 
acre  of  laud,  aud  that  wo  have  never  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  so.  We  have  repeatedly  raised  in 
small  plots  at  tin •  rate  of  1,000  bushels  aud 
over  per  acre.  The  method  of  cultivation 
which  Prof.  Henry  refers  to  is  probably  that 
which  we  have  called  the  Rukal’s  trench- 
mulch  system.  Two  years  ago  we  prepared  a 
half  acre  of  poor  land  and  formed  the  trench¬ 
es,  fertilized  heavily  and  planted  and  mulched 
— all  without  the  least  regard  to  cost,  hoping 
to  raise  a  remarkably  hu  ge  crop  on  the  half 
acre.  It  was  found,  though  not  until  too  late 
to  remedy  the  misfortune,  that  most  of  the 
seed  had  been  frost- bitten  in  its  passage  from 
the  North  to  the  Rural  grounds.  The  season, 
too,  proved  cold  and  backward  and  the  result 
was  that  most  of  the  seed  rotted  in  the 
ground.  The  uttempt  was  a  failure  and  we 
Ireely  stated  so  in  these  columns.  It  has  not 
since  been  convenient  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment  except  in  a  small  way  whi^h  we  have 
done  every  season  for  the  pust  five  years. 

BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 

The  Devon,  says  Prof.  Brown,  of  Canada, 
in  the  Homestead,  is  a  distinctly  intermediate 
breed — a  milk  aud  beef  combination:  none 
make  better  calves,  few  are  so  content  and 
hardy,  and  but  one  breed  is  richer  in  dairy 
products.  The  Devon  has  not  held  the  world's 
patronage  because  of  undersize,  aud  possibly, 
also,  because  of  moderation  in  maturing  and 
tu  tullking  quantity,  but  it  is  difficult  to  cou- 
eeive  of  a  more  desirable  cow  on  upland  rangy 
pastures  for  the  butter  factory . 

There  is  nothing  that  sets  off  a  handsome 
bovine  quite  so  nicely  us  a  pair  of  beautiful, 
waxy  horns  of  medium  length  and  graceful 
curves,  says  the  Edinburg  Farming  World. . . 

The  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  asks  for  information  respecting  Prickly 
Comfrey.  The  Rural  has  raised  it  for  10 
years  and  may  say  that  it  gives  the  largest 
amount  of  leaves  and  stems  of  any  plant  we 
know.  We  cut  ours  back  about  three  times 
each  scusou,  aud  still  it  grows  luxuriantly.  It 
will  bloom  profusely  if  allowed,  but  does  not 
seed.  Most  animals  do  not  take  to  it  at  ouee, 
but  we  find  that  they  may  be  educated  to  like 
it  moderately  well.  We  have  now  two  horses 
that  relish  it  in  small  quantities.  The  roots 
are  entirely  hardy . 

A  root  the  surest  way  to  spoil  a  spirited 
horse  is  to  urge  him  by  frequent  taps  or  words 
until  lie  finds  that  lie  can  never  satisfy  his 
driver,  than  he  will  always  remain  a  slow¬ 
poke,  says  the  Husbandman . 

It  may  hurt  the  cow  some  to  cut  off  her 
horns,  says  the  U.  S.  Dairyman,  but  so  do  her 
horns  hurt  others  when  she  goes  at  them  full 
drive.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  pain  of  dehorning 
is  greater  than  the  hurt  of  haviug  a  pair  of 
sharp  horns  ruu  into  the  side.  In  ease  of  de- 
horning  there  is  only  one  hurt;  but  there  is  no 
end  of  hurts  from  hooking  when  the  horns  are 
loft  on. , ...... .  . . . 

Again  our  contemporary  remarks  that  a 
heavy  milker  should  be  provided  with  all  the 
food  aud  drink  that  she  will  cousurae.  Even 
theu  she  may  become  poor,  for  some  cows  so 
“run  to  milk,”  as  the  expression  goes— that  is, 
hive  such  u  proclivity  for  secreting  milk— 
that  they  cannot  eat  and  drink  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  milk  material  and  at  the  same  time 
replace  the  waste  of  the  body.  This  is  why 
good  milkers  are  apt  to  be  thin  in  flesh . 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Teas,  in  the  American  Florist, 
speaks  of  several  now  trees  which  he  saw  in 
Europe  last  summer.  One  was  Acer  Guinala 
(Acer  Tartaricum  ginuala ?),  which,  he  says, 
has  the  same  delicately-tinted  aud  finely -cut 
foliuge  as  the  Japan  Maple,  and  unother  is  the 
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Variegated-leaved  Tulip  Tree.  Both  of  these 
plants  have  been  for  sale  in  this  country  for 
four  or  five  years  at  least.  The  Rural  Grounds 
can  show  a  fair  specimen  of  each . 

Mr.  Teas  Speaks  of  a  Purple-leaved  Beech, 
with  the  leaves  finely  bordered  with  a  bright, 
rose-colored  band.  He  saw  it  iu  France . 

Mr.  O.  W.  Hill,  of  Iowa,  says  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  altogether  too  little  at¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  grade  stock  at  our 
agricultural  fairs,  and  yet  on  two  occasions, 
at  shows  where  there  were  excellent  exhibits 
of  pure  bred  stock,  the  biggest  crowds.and  the 
heat  lesson  in  improved  stock  breeding,  were 
to  be  found  at  pens  in  which  grade  stock  were 
shown . . 

The  wisest  thing  for  the  man  who  is  start¬ 
ing  in  stock-raising  who  has  never  handled 
Short-horns  or  thoroughbred  cattle  of  any 
kind,  is  to  keep  his  little  herd  of  fair  common 
cattle,  buy  the  best  made  bull  he  enu  find;  and 
put  him  upon  his  common  cows.  In  two 
years  he  will  have  made  four  times  the  cost  of 
the  bull  if  he  has  only  twelve  cows  to  use  him 
upon.  So  remarked  Mr.  Campbell  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Breders'  Asso¬ 
ciation . . . 

He  says  that  such  fancy  breeds  as  Kirk- 
lea  viugton,  Wild  Eyes,  Duchess,  are  not  the 
thing  for  the  beginner.  Get  good  plain 
cattle,  and  don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself 
about  the  color . 

Shady  places  for  poultry  now;  plenty  of 
fresh  water;  clean  yards  and  houses.  Kero¬ 
sene  the  houses  and  nests . . . . 

“No  fact  in  the  cheesemaker's  art,”  says 
Prof.  Arnold,  "is  better  established  than  that 
cheese  is  best  cured  in  an  even  temperature, 
aud  is  always  injured  when  it  varies,  aud 
the  wider  the  variations  the  greater  the 
injury” . . 

“Another  deadly  blow  at  the  state  of  the 
art,”  Prof.  Arnold  says,  "consists  in  the  faulty 
preparation  of  rennet.  Those  only  who  travel 
much  among  cheese  factories  can  appreciate 
the  extent  of  this  evil.”  In  illustration  he 
gives  an  actual  fact  in  his  experience  as  a 
dairy  inspector:  He  had  occasion,  not  many 
summers  ago,  to  visit  and  give  advice  in  SO 
factories  iu  one  locality,  and  he  wrote  out  in 
his  diary  a  full  statement  of  what  he  found  in 
each  factory  and  what  was  done  in  it.  When 
through  with  the  work  he  found,  by  reference 
to  his  diary,  that  in  (50  out  of  the  SO  fac¬ 
tories,  rennet,  in  an  actual  aud  offensive  state 
of  putrefaction,  was  in  daily  use,  and  had 
been  all  the  season.  Tin*  remaining  20  were 
using  either  good  rennet  or  rennet  extract. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  misfortune  comes 
from  the  bad  practice  of  soakiug  rennet  iu 
whey  instead  of  a  saturated  brine . 

Judge  Ngursk  advises  beginners  not  to 
mortgage  their  farms  at  10  per  cent.,  in  order 
to  buy  high-priced  Short-horns . 

Prof.  Sargent  condemns  the  Scotch  Pine 
and  Norw  ay  Spruce  as  timber  trees  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Robert  Douglas  says,  iu  the 
Weekly  Press,  that  he  has  yet  to  know  of  a 
place  in  this  country  where  they  are  worth 
planting  for  that  purpose . 

That  something  should  be  done,  and  must 
be  done,  to  take  a  few  of  our  big  monopolies 
by  the  throat,  aud  teach  them  deceut  man¬ 
ners,  is  us  plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face, 
says  the  Herald. . . . . . 

That  the  originators  of  the  American  Cat¬ 
tle  Trust  Co.  may  over  reach  themselves  in 
t  heir  gigantic  undertaking  is,  of  course,  within 
the  range  of  possibilities,  says  the  Breeders 
Gazette ;  but  us  it  is  simply  an  effort  on  the 
port — chiefly  of  raugemen— to  save  the  pro¬ 
ducers  some  of  tin*  largo  profits  heretofore 
going  into  t.lie  {wickets  of  brokers  and  dressed- 
beef  magnates  it  cannot  understand  why  it 
should  be  condemned  by  any  save  such  Stock- 
Yards  interests  as  may  be  unfavorably  affect¬ 
ed  by  its  operation . . . . 

Here  is  a  statement  made  in  the  N.  E. 
Homestead,  by  a  correspondent  of  that  Jour¬ 
nal: 

"The  most  effectual  agent  to  destroy  the 
potato  beetle  is  one  ( wm ml  of  Paris-green 
mixed  with  10  pounds  of  sifted  plaster.  This 
makes  a  poison  sutficientiy  strong  to  kill  the 
iwetles  aud  not  injure  tin*  plants.  It  can  be 
applied  just  where  the  bug  is  eating,  making 
no  waste.  Bin,  the  plaster  through  a  (iue 
sieve  into  a  flour  barrel,  add  the  green,  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  a  hoe  handle  and  it  is  ready 
to  use.  It  takes  a  heavy  rain  to  .wash  the 
mixture  off  from  the  vines.” 

We  have  never  tried  so  small  a  quantity  of 
plaster  with  so  large  a  quantity  of  Paris-green; 
but  we  have  tried  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
Paris-green  to  a  larger  quantity  of  plaster,  and 
found  that  it  destroyed  the  leaves  at  once.  We 
are  now  using  one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  a 
barrel  of  plaster,  and  it  kills  the  beetles  just 
the  same  as  the  larger  quantity  of  the  poison 
to  the  same  quantity  of  plaster.  We  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  pound  of  pure  Paris- green,  if 
thoroughly  mixed  with  two  barrels  of  plaster 
would  also  prove  effective  and  practically  uon- 
poisouous.  A  good  article  of  plaster  certainly 


needs  no  “siftiDg  through  a  fine  sieve.”  It  is 
already  as  fine  as  it  needs  to  be.  It  does  not 
seem  to  us  practicable  to  mix  the  green  and 
plaster  “thoroughly”  in  a  barrel  by  the  aid  of 
a  hoe  handle . . . .  . 

Pres.  Chamberlain  declares  in  the  Albany 
Cultivator  that  the  people  of  Iowa  do  not 
mean  to  have  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  the  mere  tail  to  the  kite  of  a  so-called 
university,  the  bulk  of  whose  work  shall  be 
given  to  the  high-toned  callings. . . . 

He  further  says  that  the  drought  is  now 
most  distressing  iu  Iowa.  In  thirteen  months 
the  total  rainfall  at  the  college  in  Ames  has 
been  less  thun  eleven  inches . 

Prof.  Halstead,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  tried  last  season  some  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  resulting  from  excluding  the  pol¬ 
len  from  squash  and  cucumber  dowel’s.  The 
belief  is  current  that  various  species  of  the 
melon  family  will  mature  fruit  when  the 
female  flowers  do  not  receive  pollen.  Prof. 
Halstead  covered  mauy  female  flowers  before 
they  opened,  with  cloth  sacks.  The  ovaries 
soon  dried  up  and  dropped  off . 

It  is  well  known  that  the  horseradish  does 
not  produce  seed,  it  propagates  itself  so  readily 
underground  that  it  finds  no  need  of  seeds. 
Prof.  Halstead  finds  that  the  reason  why  it 
does  not  seed  is  the  almost  complete  failure 
of  the  stameus  to  produce  potent  pollen  . 

He  found  that  the  growing  tissue  of  the 
corn  plant  is  at  the  base  of  each  leaf  and  that 
the  blade  is  pushed  up  fully  formed.  This 
probably  bolds  true  among  all  grasses ........ 

Suppose  the  grasshoppers  come?  Suppose 
the  drought  should  come?  If  so,  you  lose  your 
farm.  Suppose  that  sickness  should  come?  If 
so,  you  lose  your  homo.  Suppose  that  death 
should  come?  If  so,  your  widow  is  turned  out 
of  doors  aud  your  children  are  homeless. 
Tbut  is  what  a  mortgage  is,  as  Judge  Nourse 
defined  it  before  the  Iowa  Breeders  Ass'n. . . . 

The  great  curse  of  this  country  to-day,  the 
Judge  says,  is  that  when  our  young  people  are 
married  and  start  out  in  life  they  must  fit  up 
their  homes  with  the  elegance  of  those  who 
have  for  10  years  been  struggling  and  earning; 
they  want  an  outfit  that  they  ought  only  to 
have  after  they  have  been  married  a  quarter 
of  a  century . . . 

Whenever  a  debt  really  troubles  a  man 
from  the  time  he  contracts  it,  until  he  pays  it 
off,  and  he  has  it,  iu  mind  from  day  to  day, 
and  he  remembers  with  the  tickiug  of  the 
clock  that  every  tick!  tick!  makes  that  much 
more  interest,  that  much  more  self  denial, 
that  much  more  from  the  revenues  that  should 
go  to  make  his  family  comfortable;  whenever 
that  is  fully  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  his 
conscience,  that  man  is  sate,  concludes  Judge 
Nourse.  But  it  is  recklessuess,  indifference  to 
debt,  that  is  ruiuing  so  many  hundreds  aud 
thousands . . . 

The  Chatham  Courier  reminds  its  readers 
to  buy  apple  barrels  now . 

Hilling  potatoes,  says  the  painstaking  Ag¬ 
ricultural  editor  of  the  World,  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  from  time  out  of  date,  and  represents  to¬ 
day  the  most  popular  mode  of  culture  for  the 
tubers.  Iu  the  face  of  this  widespread  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  some  of  our  most  trustworthy 
and  careful  experimenters  claim  that  fiat  cul¬ 
ture,  under  ordinary  conditions,  gives  tho  best 
results.  Prominent  among  the  advocates  of 
flat  culture  uot  only  for  potatoes,  but  forcoru, 
is  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  the 
World  says,  is  given  the  report  of  a  thorough 
trial  of  the  hilling  and  flat  inodes  of  culture, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  fiat  culture  gives 
from  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  the  hills, 
Among  cultivators  who  have  corroborated 
the  above  Opinion  is  Mr.  T  E.  Platt,,  of  Fuir- 
tield  Co.,  Conn.,  who  experiments  annually 
on  some  three  hundred  varieties,  aud  who 
states  that  he  finds  the  crop  much  larger  with 
flat  culture  . .  . 

The  National  Live-Stock  Journal  says  that 
a  calf  that  is  uegleeted  and  stinted  in  its  food 
during  tin*  first  months  of  its  life,  will  almost 
always  show  the  effects  of  it  ever  afterwards, 
and  seldom  recover  even  under  the  best  of 
core,  so  a-s  to  reach  the  size  aud  weight  that 
it  would  had  it  received  proper  treatment  at 
the  outset  Better  sell  the  ealf  for  veal  than 
attempt  to  raise  it  without  giving  it  the  care 
it  needs  . . . . . 

Mr.  W are,  of  Massachusetts,  says  that 
butter  made  from  his  silage  iu  winter  is 
yellow  without  auy  coloring  matter,  and 
seems  as  if  it  caine  from  Juue  grass  ...  . 

According  to  a  short-band  report  in  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman,  of  a  discussion 
of  farmers  about  ensilage,  Mr.  Forrestall, 
who  has  had  six  years'  experience  with  ensil¬ 
age,  sail!  that  he  plants  11  quarts  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  the  variety  being  Learning  Corn, 
which  grows  with  him  14  or  15  feet  high.  It 
is  hard  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  understand  why 
such  tall-growing  corn  is  preferred  toother 


kinds  which  sucker  more :  the  Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred,  for  instance.  Here  we  have  many  largo 
leaves  and  less  stalk . . . 

Mr.  Forrest  all’s  silo  is  50  feet  long  and 
23  feet  deep,  divided  in  the  middle.  He  fills 
it  as  he  finds  it  convenient.  He  cuts  iu  Sep¬ 
tember  and  begins  to  feed  in  January.  Ho 
cuts  it  up  about  1%  inch  long.  The  quality  of 
his  milk  is  good,  aud  above  the  standard  in 
specific  gravity.  Mr.  F.  has  fed  silage  for 
nearly  .six  years.  His  corn  last  year  averaged 
28  tons  to  the  acre,  and  he  estimates  a  ton  of 
Timothy  to  be  worth  three  tons  of  silage . 

In  other  words,  an  acre  should  produce 
seven  tons  of  English  hay.  In  addition  to 
silage,  he  feeds  two  quarts  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  six  quarts  of  fine  feed  to  each  grown 
animal  iu  full  milk . . . 

Mr.  Forrestall  keeps  eighty  cows.  He 
has  lost  but  one  during  the  past  five  years . 

Mr  Chamberlain’s  view  is  quite  different. 
It  is  that  the  cost  of  silage,  as  compared  with 
that  of  hay,  is  such  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
raise  it.  Milk  can  be  produced  from  grain 
or  hay,  he  says,  for  97  100  of  a  cent  per  quart  ; 
but  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  silage  is  fed, 
the  cost  is  over  two  cents  a  quart . 

An  economical  idea,  as  presented  by  Puck, 
is  this: — Old  Gent:  “Bridget,  throw  out  the 
ice;  buy  some  stale  vegetables;  put  brick¬ 
bats  and  boards  on  the  beds;  order  salt  pork 
and  beans;  keep  the  mail  two  or  three  days 
before  delivery  to  me,  and  pull  up  the  shades 
and  let  the  sun’s  glare  shine  in  all  it  wants  to. 
I  am  going  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the 
country  without  goiug  there.” . 


PteccUancau.ti  gMvfrti.siittg. 
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SKIN  &  SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

CUTICURA. 


Fur  cleansing  purifying  and  beautifying 

rheskln  of  children  and  Infants,  auil  curing  tor¬ 
turing.  dlsttgurlnit.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
to  the  skin,  scalp  a"d  blood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  In¬ 
fancy  to  old  ago,  tho  Ur  ricmta.  R HMEDl i  s  are  Infallible. 

Ounce  ha,  the  great  skis  Or  rk.  uud  CrrirpRA  Soap 
an  exquisite  Skin  Heantlflcr.  prepared  from  it,  exter¬ 
nally.  and  Csticura  Kesulvevt,  the  new  Blood  Purlfler. 
Internally,  Invariably  succeed  when  all  other  remedies 
and  the  best  physicians  fall. 

Curious  a  Remkdifs  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
Infallible  skm  beau  tillers  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  Ingredients, 


F. . '  I  ,  .  ..  , 

CmoueAL  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  ••  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 
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BABY’S  S,kln  ,au‘!  Stalt>  preserved  and  beautified 
D  H  D  I  O  by  Citiccra  Medicated  Soap. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  same  sent  free,  by 

Aspinwall  MTg  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Korce-tVed 
Fertilizer  11*111  in  existence.  Semi  for  elr. 
rulin’,  A.  B.  FA  It U l  11 A H,  York,  Fa. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  mofl  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  tlie  worUk  because  U  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  roost  pence!  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

Eor  Descriptive  Circulars  upplr  to 
THE  DANA  WIN  I'M  ILL  CO., 

JM1K21AV K34,  JIASS.,  U.  3.  Ju 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELL**  RUSTLES*  IRON  CO.. 

i  49  CLIFF  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
Bramah,  Dow  .%  Co.  Ronton.  Ak’Ts  for  New  England. 


Newton  s  improved  #»nui  TIC 

thousands  in  ns#,  bull  Ilk 
Bushes  them  back  when  standing, 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
dow  n,  and  keeps  them  olean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  it  you  mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  E.  C.  NEWTON.  Batavia,  111. 


isbnar's  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

ITU  PATENT  SFKKD 


Heubners’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters.Com  She  Hers,  Wood  Saws, Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  improvements.Cato- 
ioaves  fVec.  II  EE  BN  EH.  A  SO  N  S,  Lonsdale,  Fa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 
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Our  cartoons  are  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention.  They  are  full  of  power.  They 
strike  the  miud  with  all  the  force  of  a 
powerful  blow.  The  next  one  will  deal 
with  the  subject  of  ‘‘Farm  Sanitation” 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  strongest  of  the 
series. 


We  don’t  want  any  White  Clover 
among  our  lawn  grasses.  What  is  the 
use  of  it  ?  Does  it  improve  the  smooth, 
velvety,  uniform  appearance  of  the  lawn 
to  have  it.  speckled  with  white  blossoms  ? 
It  blooms  in  spite  of  the  lawn-mower, 
you  know.  Give  us  Red-top,  and  Blue 
Grass — Red-top,  any  how,  and  also  Blue 
Grass  if  you  will. 


The  Pedigree  Sweet  Corn,  sent  out  in 
the  Rural’s  last  seed  distribution,  grows 
with  us  scarcely  two  feet  high.  It  is 
vevy  early,  and  the  corn  is  sweeter  than 
any  other  variety  we  know*.  But  there 
are  many  barren  plants.  Half  of  this 
plot,  as  has  been  $aid,  received  at  the  rate 
of  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
acre.  The  plants  of  this  part  show  no 
benefit  from  this  liberal  application  of 
nitrogen. 

In  so  far  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed, 
it  was  the  first  journal  to  advocate  from 
experience  the  bagging  of  grapes,  and  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  whole  business. 
We  have  never  had  occasion  to  change 
the  views  then  expressed.  Bagging 
grapes  is  a  profitable  thing  to  do,  if  the 
grapes  are  to  be  marketed;  and  if  not,  it 
is  still  a  profitable  thing  to  do,  because 
the  wax-like  beauty  and  perfection  of 
fine  bunches  which  have  been  so  pro¬ 
tected,  gratify  one  beyond  the  cost  of 
the  work. 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  not  protect  himself  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  whenever  he  can  do  so.  There 
are  many  farm  operations  that  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  done  in  the  shade.  There  are 
others  that  can  be.  In  riding  on  the  mow¬ 
er  or  reaper  or  wagon  there  is  no  possible 
reason  why  a  man  should  sit  in  the  hot 
sun.  A  canvas  screen,  such  as  is  usual  on 
city  wagons,  can  be  easily  fixed,  or  an  um¬ 
brella  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  provide 
shade.  We  believe  in  making  work  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  There  is  no  sense 
in  sitting  out  in  the  broiling  sun  when  a 
lew  minutes’  w*ork  "will  enable  one  to  sit 
in  the  shade. 


In  a  country  community  where  farm¬ 
ers  have  lived  as  neighbors  for  20  years 
or  more,  we  ivere  surprised  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  practices  in  vogue .  Take  the  single 
operation  of  poisoning  potato  beetles.  It 
was  found  that  Paris  green  was  used  in 
strength  varying  from  one  pound  to  10 
of  plaster  to  one  pound  to  a  barrel. 
Each  farmer  had  his  ov*n  mixture,  and 
few  knew,  except  by  hearsay,  what  their 
neighbors  used.  Many  vines  had  been 
killed  by  too  liberal  doses  of  poison,  and 
the  beetles  had  ruined  several  crops  that 
were  too  lightly  covered.  Who  doubts 
that  an  hour’s  discussion  of  this  subject 
where  all  could  have  given  their  experi¬ 
ence,  would  not  have  saved  money  to 
most  of  these  farmers  ?  There’s  email 
reason  to  doubt  that  there  are  similar  dif¬ 
ferences  in  feeding  cattle,  cultivating 
crops,  and  other  farm  operations.  Some 
are  profitable;  others  are  not.  Would 
not  a  farmers’  club  pay  ? 


Springfield  Thornless  (black- cap) 
Raspberry  is  the  first  to  ripen  this  season 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  berries  are 
medium  in  size  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  plants  are  quite  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  Carman  (black  cap)  ripens 
a  few  days  later.  It  is  remarkably  pro¬ 
ductive.  There  are  more  berries  in  a 
cluster  and  they  average  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  Springfield.  The  drupelets 
are  smaller,  the  berry  a  trifle  firmer  and 
the  quality  much  the  same.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Springfield  are,  first,  that  it 
is  a  few  days  earlier,  and,  second,  that 
the  canes  are  substantially  without  thorns. 
Marvin’s  Yellow  Cap  is  wonderfully  vig¬ 
orous  and  productive  and  ripens  its  ber¬ 
ries  a  few  days  later.  They  are  rather 
small,  but  sweet.  Beebe’s  Golden 


ripens  at  the  same  time.  The  berries  are 
small,  of  a  dull  yellow,  sweet  and  seedy. 
Hansell  gives  the  first  red  raspberries,  as 
usual.  It  is  not  a  strong-growing  plant, 
but  still  yields  fruit,  while  the  Marlboros, 
planted  the  same  season,  are  now  nearly 
dead. 

*■*■*  — 

Oh  for  a  fowl  that  will  eat  potato 
beetles.  In  1 '  grasshopper  years”  farmers 
have  turned  misfortunes  into  profit,  by 
raising  multitudes  of  turkeys  to  feed 
upon  the  pests.  There  would  be  a  double 
profit  in  raising  poultry  upon  potato 
beetles.  It  is  said  that  ducks  will  eat 
this  hated  pest,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  We  have 
repeatedly  caught  the  beetles  and  placed 
them  before  hens,  but  the  wise  biddies 
are  not  to  be  tempted.  A  few  bugs  are 
sometimes  found  in  a  hen’s  crop,  after 
dressing,  but  they  were  evidently  eaten 
through  mistake.  A  fortune  is  waiting  for 
the  man  who  can  produce  a  breed  of  do¬ 
mestic  poultry  that  will  feed  upon  the 
potato  beetle.  The  pest  seems  to  contain 
a  sharp,  burning  acid.  A  neighbor,  in 
crushing  one,  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
let  the  juice  fall  into  his  eye.  For  an 
hour  or  two  the  sight  was  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  while  the  pain  was  intense. 

♦  — - 

Delegates  from  the  various  Provinces 
of  Canada  are  soon  to  hold  a  meeting  to 
discuss  several  demands  to  be  made  on  the 
Federal  Government,  with  a  view  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Dominion  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Federal  Executive  has  now 
the  power  to  disallow  bills  passed  by  the 
Provincial  Legislatures,  and  most  of  the 
complications  that  have  disturbed  the 
federal  relations  of  late  have  grown  out 
of  the  frequent  exercise  of  this  preroga¬ 
tive.  The  Dominion  Senate,  too,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  considered  an  incu¬ 
bus,  since  instead  of  being  elected  by 
the  Provincial  Legislatures,  or  the  peo¬ 
ple, its  members  arc  appoiuted  by  the  Gov- 
»  ernor-General  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Privy  Council,  so  that  they  are  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  Premier  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  power.  If  the  Canadian 
Supreme  Court  could  be  given  power  to 
decide  what  Provincial  laws  are  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  if  the  Senate  could  be 
chosen  by  the  various  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
tures,  it  is  thought  a  great  advance 
would  be  made,  and  the  cry  for  the  diso¬ 
lution  of  the  union  of  the  Provinces  would 
not  be  so  frequent  or  urgent. 

The  conviction  of  Jacob  Sharp,  the 
head  of  the  boodle  conspiracy  of  1884  in 
this  city,  for  the  crime  of  giving  a  bribe, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  in  the  history  of  this  State.  The 
conviction  cannot  fail  to  produce  good 
results.  All  over  the  country  there  is  a 
disposition  od  the  part  of  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  to  regard  their  positions  as 
openings  for  making  illegal  profits. 
Bribery  is  the  bane  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  decrepid  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World,  and  unless  all  reports  are  false, 
bribery  is  rampant  m  nearly  all  paits  of 
the  model  Republic  of  the  New.  Such 
crimes  are  proverbially  difficult  to  bring 
home  to  the  culprits,  however  little  doubt 
may  re»t  in  the  public  mind  us  to  their 
guilt,  but  the  results  of  the  “hoodie” 
trials  here  and  at  Chicago  prove  that  con¬ 
viction  is  not  impossible.  They  show 
that  dishonest  invasions  of  public  rights 
and  private  property  from  corrupt  combi¬ 
nations  of  public  officials  and  private  lob¬ 
byists  cannot  any  longer  be  practiced  with 
impunity.  ^  ^ 

While  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union 
which  have  legislated  with  regard  to 
“bucket  shops,”  have  suppressed  them  as 
gambling  dens  demoralizing  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  injurious  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  recently  adjourued  Legislature  of  this 
State  dealt  with  them  merely  as  proper 
subjects  of  revenue,  and  assessed  on  them 
a  tax  ranging  from  $300  a  month  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  to  $75  a  month  in 
other  places  in  the  State.  Governor  Hill 
has  vetoed  the  bill;  but  not  on  account 
of  the  immorality  of  giving  legislative 
aid  and  protection  to  institutions  so  op¬ 
posed  to  public  policy;  but  because  it 
discriminates  against  persons  residing  in 
certain  cities,  and  thus  becomes  “partial, 
unfair  and  unjust  in  its  operations.”  The 
courts  of  this  and  several  other  States  re¬ 
fuse  to  give  these  demoralizing  dens  judic¬ 
ial  aid  and  protection  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy;  why  should  the  State  give 
them  aid  and  protection  by  taxing  them? 
Is  there  not  legalized  gambling  enough  in 
our  regular  Boards  of  Trade  and  Exchang¬ 
es  without  officially  authorizing  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  gambling  hells  in  every 
town  and  village  in  the  State  ?  Our  leg¬ 
islators  would  do  well  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  judges  in  dealing  with 
bucket  shops. 


Many  a  young  man  never  learns  how  to 
work  until  he  goes  away  from  home.  The 
young  clerk  in  Boston  or  New  York  is 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  carrying  a 
package  through  the  street  or  meeting  a 
young  woman  while  engaged  in  any  man¬ 
ual  labor.  Let  this  same  young  man  go 
to  the  Western  ranch  or  the  frontier  town 
and  he  will  care  nothing  for  his  dress  and 
work  manfully  at  the  roughest  toil.  In 
the  new  place,  work  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Society  is  all  new  and  every  man 
has  a  chance  to  reach  the  top.  In  the  old 
place,  society  divided  itself  into  classes 
long  before  the  young  man  was  born.  It 
is  hard  work,  in  a  community  where  for 
years  certain  kinds  of  labor  have  been 
naturally  associated  with  ignorance  and 
inferiority,  for  a  poor  young  man  to  fight 
his  way  up  through  such  labor  into  a  bet¬ 
ter  position.  That,  it  can  be  done,  abund¬ 
ant  instances  are  shown,  but  the  boys  who 
ate  most  likely  to  succeed  are  those  who 
feel  their  position  most  keenly,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  get  away — into  a  new  field 
where  they  can  work  with  a  fairer  oppor¬ 
tunity.  It  often  does  a  young  man  good 
to  go  out  into  the  world  among  strangers 
and  work  up  from  the  bottom.  The  rich 
father  who  insists  that  his  son  shall  learn 
a  trade  aud  work  his  own  way  through 
college  is  a  kind  and  wise  parent.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  at  the  present  day 
have  been  orippied  by  kindness,  and  their 
indulgent  fathers  have  sent  them  into  the 
world  with  a  curse  hauging  about  their 
necks. 


Farmers  and  gardeners  near  New  York 
are  obliged  to  depend  more  and  more 
upou  Castle  Garden  for  help.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  hard  to  find  a  good  American  farm 
laborer.  The  manufacturing  towns  of¬ 
fer  superior  attractions  to  youug  men. 
Farmers’  sons,  as  a  rule,  are  eager  to  get 
to  the  city  as  clerks,  If  they  have  any 
plans  for  the  future,  they  expect  when  the 
farm  falls  into  their  hands,  to  sell  it  in 
small  lots  at  an  advanced  price  for  build¬ 
ing  lots.  When  a  young  man  does  stick 
to  farm  work,  he  is  generally  so  industri¬ 
ous  and  enterprising  that  he  will  own  his 
own  place  in  a  few  years,  and  graduate 
from  hired  man  to  land-owner.  The  emi¬ 
grants  from  Castle  Garden  are  usually 
poor  help,  but  they  are  the  best  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  wages  farmers  can 
pay.  Many  of  them  are  dirty,  frowsj, 
and  unreliable.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
understand  English,  and  communication 
is  carried  on  mostly  by  means  of  signs. 
They  have  a  bad  habit  of  shouldering 
their  baggage  without  any  warning,  and 
trampiDg  back  to  the  city.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  take  them  into  the  family,  or 
to  put  them  at  any  hut  the  roughest  work. 
Where  they  cau  be  hired  in  gangs  with 
an  interpreter  to  explain  matters,  they  do 
reason  ably  well,  but  when  hired  singly 
they  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  model 
hired  man. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  CROPS. 

In  this  issue  we  present  to  our  readers 
some  specimens  of  the  earliest  reports  with 
regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
harvest  received  from  practical  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Over  500  more 
are  already  on  baud,  and  others  are  pour¬ 
ing  in  by  every  mail.  As  will  be  seen, 
they  embrace  the  comparative  area,  con¬ 
dition,  and  outlook  for  farm,  garden,  and 
fruit  crops  in  the  writers’  neighborhood. 
A  total  of  2,500  reports  are  expected.  Of 
course,  we  cau  spare  room  for  only  com¬ 
paratively  few  specimens  of  so  great  a 
number,  but  all  will  be  carefully  analyzed 
and  the  results  will  be  summarized,  as 
usual,  in  our  next  issue.  This  week  and 
the  next  will  be  decisive  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  several  crops  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  the  Northwest  generally.  In  all 
that  region  a  drought  of  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  severity  is  threatening  disaster 
to  wheat,  oats,  and  most  other  small 
grains  as  well  as  to  potatoes  and  most 
other  crops,  except  corn  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  iujured.  In  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  during  the  past 
week,  farmers  have  been  praying  for  rain 
in  the  churches,  and  in  assemblages  met 
for  that  purpose  at  farm  houses  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  those  States.  Yesterday,  light 
local  raius  cheered  many  sections  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  near  the 
Western  lakes;  yet  the  showers  were  not 
heavy  enough  to  satisfy  the  parched 
fields;  but  the  meteorological  conditions 
this  morning  give  promise  of  further  rain¬ 
fall  within  the  next  two  days  m  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  drought  has  been  the 
severest.  Where  the  wheat  harvest  has 
been  in  progiess  the  weather  has  been 
generally  favorable.  The  new  crop  of 
winter  wheat  is  coming  into  Baltimore  in 
small  quantities,  and  ^the  bulk  of  the 
grain  is  inferior  in  weight  aud  quality  to 


samples  of  the  crop  of  1886;  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  shrunken  wheat,  and  the  berry 
is  smaller  and  the  color  is  not  so  good. 
There  have  been  some  small  receipts  of 
the  new  crop  at  St.  Louis  also,  as  well  as 
at  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Toledo.  From 
all  the  specimens  received,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  winter  wheat  crop  of  1887  will 
be  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  1886; 
but  perhaps  it  is  too  early  yet  to  general¬ 
ize  from  such  small  data. 


BREVITIES. 


1  'AST  November  good  Baldwin  apples  sold 
in  the  market  at  $2  *25  to  $2.50  Last  week  a 
large  lot  sold  readily  at  $5.50  per  barrel. 
They  were  in  prime  condition — just  out  of 
cold  storage.  At  an  advance  of  $3  per  barrel, 
how  muny  barrels  must  be  saved  each  year 
for  10  years  in  order  to  pay  for  a  good  cold- 
storage  house? 

The  secretary  of  the  Cayuga  County  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  suggests  the  formation  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  fanners’  wives.  Why  not?  Surely 
the  labor  of  the  farmer’s  wife  is  as  important 
as  that  of  her  husband.  If  the  work  of  the 
farmer  cau  be  improved  and  dignified  by  as¬ 
sociation  aud  combination,  surely  that  of  his 
wife  can  bo  dignified  and  improved  by  the 
same  methods. 

We  have  planted  fodder  corn  every  week 
from  the  last  of  May.  and  shall  continue  to 
plant  till  the  first  ol*  August.  The  point  to  bo 
determined  is  how  late  we  can  plant  this  sup¬ 
plemental  crop  with  the  hope  of  getting  suit¬ 
able  feed.  We  have  a  smull  space  on  which 
the  corn  was  scattered  on  the  surface  and 
harrowed  in.  At  the  present  writing  this 
com  is  the  best  both  in  size  and  color. 

We  are  cutting  green  oats  for  the  cows. 
We  have  half  an  acre  of  oats  near  the  barn. 
A  few  minutes’  work  with  a  scythe  every 
night  provides  an  ample  supply  of  choice  fod¬ 
der  for  our  two  cows.  The  flies  are  now  so 
troublesome  that  the  cattle  cannot  feed  prop¬ 
erly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  is 
a  merciful  net  to  put  them  in  a  darkened  stable 
during  the  day  and  bring  green  food  to  them. 
They  more  than  pay  for  the  trouble  in  the  ex¬ 
tra  milk. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  “Study  of  Noses,” 
shown  in  the  Rural  of  July  25.  and  st  ill  more 
with  the  cartoon  Of  Birds.  If  i  ever  felt  like 
saying  confound  anything  it  is  this  insane  and 
wicked  slaughter  of  our  allies  in  the  air— near¬ 
est  to  angels  of  anything  we  are  liable  to  see. 
The  helplessness  of  the  monarch  of  creation  in 
a  light  with  insects  is  pitiful.  Without  the 
birds  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  barbarism 
and  give  up  agriculture — indeed,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  E.  P.  powell. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

There  may  be  handsomer  hybrid  perpet¬ 
ual*  than  Ulrich  Brunner  in  some  respects, 
but  not  in  all.  Its  color  would  be  what  is 
known  as  pink,  except  that  it  inclines  too 
much  to  crimson.  I’erhaps  a  cherry  color 
would  more  nearly*  describe  it.  The  buds  as 
buds  and  when  nearly  open  are  next  to  per¬ 
fect — its  odor  delicious.  The  bush  is  vigorous 
and  quite  hardy*.  This  rose  was  introduced  in 
1881,  raised  by*  Lcvut  from  seed  of  Paul 
Neyron.  It  has  the  decided  advantage  of 
giving  fine,  perfect  flowers  after  most  of  the 
perpetuate  have  ceased  to  bloom. 

There  are  many*  libraries  in  country  Sunday 
schools  and  literary  societies,  that  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
sound  agricultural  books.  The  great  trouble 
is  to  find  books  that  will  be  attractive  enough 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  youug  reader 
and  yet  true  enough  to  scientific  tacts  not  to 
lead  him  astray.  The  money  to  be  spent  by 
literary  committees  is  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  It  costs  too  much  to  get  it  together, 
so  that  careful  thought  and  study  should  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  agricultural  books. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 
We  deem  it  well  worthy  of  discussion. 

Considerable  grass  issold  at  auction  in  our 
neighborhood  every  year.  A  number  of  old 
farmers  consider  the  grass  crop  as  cheap  and 
profitable  as  any  they  can  raise.  The  land  is 
well  prepared  and  seeded  to  Timothy  and 
clover  and  kept  well  immured.  By  selling 
the  grass  standing  the  owners  save  all  expense 
or  risk  of  cutting  aud  curing.  Buyers  are 
plenty,  for  good  hay  is  in  great  demand.  As 
a  rule  the  grass  brings  about  hall'  the  price  of 
hay  on  the  market.  This  seems  to  he  satis¬ 
factory.  Exports  cau  easily  tell  w  ithin  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  the  yield  of  a  given  area  of 
grass. 

The  Rural  Grounds  have  never  been  more 
infested  with  rose-bugs  than  now.  They  seem 
to  have  little  choice  of  food — roses,  the  tender 
shoots  of  many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
grape-vines,  apple  trees,  plums,  etc. ,  all  alike 
art'  suffering.  Buhaeh,  or  pure,  f rush  pyreth- 
r uni  powder  is  our  remedy,  either  blown  upon 
them  through  bellows  or  sprayed  upou  them 
through  a  cyclone  nozzle.  But  the  powder 
should  be  fresh  anti  pure,  Much  of  the  im¬ 
ported  pyrothrum  powder  sold  as  low  as  50 
cents  a  pound — less  than  the  price  of  the 
pyrethruui  flowers — is  quite  worthless.  A 
flrst-rate  article  of  pyretbrum  powder  is  worth 
at  least  75  cents  a  pound. 

Wk  are  glad  to  see  that  Michiguu  appreci¬ 
ates  her  agricultural  college.  The  last  legis¬ 
lature  appropriated  $65,205  for  the  support  of 
the  institution.  New  buildings  and  imple¬ 
ments  are  to  be  provided  and  experiments 
will  be  conducted.  A  new  dormitory  will  be 
built.  If  it  were  ready  now  it  could  be  tilled 
with  students  next  fall.  Michigan  has  offered 
abundant  proof  that  an  agricultural  college 
cun  win  for  itself  influence,  respect  aud  stu¬ 
dents.  If  the  agricultural  college  had  been 
tacked  to  the  State  university,  or  if  those  who 
have  directed  it  had  not  ulways  insisted  that 
agriculture  should  bo  foremost  iu  the  teach¬ 
ings  ,u£  the  school,  we  should  now  have  in 
place  of  a  healthy  and  influential  college,  a 
very  tired  institution  without  strength  enough 
to.die.  properly. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  JULY. 

HORSES. 


The  hot  weather  is  as  exacting  upon  a  horse 
as  upon  a  man.  The  nervous  system  of  a  horse 
is  quite  as  excitable  as  that  of  a  person,  and 
*  the  hot  sun  has  a  very  great  effect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  centered  in  the  brain 
and  spine.  The  head  and  neck  are  the  more 
susceptible  parte  of  the  body,  and  a  horse 
should  be  protected  by  a  covering  from  the 
action  of  the  intense  heat  upon  these  organs. 
A  very  simple  affair  will  secure  this.  A  twig 
bent  over  the  head,  and  fastened  to  the  strap 
loops  of  the  bridle  supports  a  sort  of  hood 
made  of  light,  wires,  which  projects  backward 
over  the  neck.  This  is  covered  with  white 
cotton  cloth,  and  a  loose  (lap  lies  upon  the 
neck,  protecting  this  and  the  cars  from  flies, 
but  giving  the  freest  passage  to  the  wind  un¬ 
der  it. 

A  white  linen  sheet  over  the  back  loosely 
fastened  to  the  harness  with  large  tasaels  at 
the  front  corners  to  dangle  about,  the  forelegs, 
will  be  a  mast  effective  safeguard  against  flies, 
and  the  damaging  bot  fly  especially.  Bots 
are  injurious  when  in  large  numbers,  aud  are 
disagreeable  anyhow.  They  are  easily  kept 
iu  check,  and  may  be  exterminated  if  every 
owner  of  horses  would  wipe  off  the  eggs  when 
the  horses  come  in,  with  a  sponge  moistened 
with  kerosene  oil.  The  legs  and  shoulders 
should  be  wiped  with  such  a  sponge  before 
taking  the  horses  out  to  work. 

Feeding  should  be  cooliug  this  hot  season. 
Bran  aud  oats  ground  are  not  so  heatiug  as 
corn ;  and  green  fodder  carried  to  the  barn  is 
better  than  compelling  tired  horses  to  work 
for  their  supper  half  the  night. 

Keep  the  barn  clean  and  the  floor  washed 
with  water  and  a  little  carbolic  acid  and  then 
sprinkle  with  plaster.  The  strong  odor  of  the 
stables  encourages  tbe  pernicious  stable  flies 
which  keep  the  horses  kicking  all  the  mgbt. 
Have,  the  door  and  windows  of  the  stable  pro¬ 
tected  with  wire  gauze  or  mosquito  net  frames 
to  keep  out  flies,  aud  use  bubach  plentifully. 
It  will  pay  well  iu  the  saving  of  horse  flesh 
and  the  better  work  done. 

Carry  water  to  the  field  for  the  horses  aud 
give  the  tired  beasts  a  few  minutes’  rest  aud  a 
drink  every  two  hours.  This  will  be  also  a 
gain  in  the  work. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  give  the  horses  a 
bath,  a  swim  if  it  can  be  had,  if  not  take  them 
to  the  creek  and  elash  water  over  thorn  and 
then  brush  them  off  well  with  a  scrub  brush; 
tbe  boys  will  be  delighted  with  the  fun  aud 
the  horses  equally  so. 

Mares  with  colts  must  not  be  over-heated 
or  over- worked;  the  colt  will  suffer  the  most 
from  it  through  the  milk.  Feed  the  marc  with 
oats  in  preference  to  corn,  and  especially  give 
bran  smashes. 

Bran  mashes  arc  most  nutritious,  laxative, 
healthful,  and  cheap  summer  food  for  all  horse 
stock.  Don't  forget  a  daily  allowance  of  salt 
of  at  least  an  ounce  given  iu  the  feed  or  on  the 
green  fodder;  it  is  a  sure  preventive  of  colic 
and  bloating.  Never  give  fermented  or  sour 
food  to  n  horse.  Think  at  times  what  cau  be 
done  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  these 
lovable  animals. 

CATTLE. 

Oxen  working  in  tbe  field  must  have  rest 
for  chewing  the  cud.  They  require  twice  as 
long  to  eat  as  a  horse,  and  their  heavy  build 
compels  them  to  travel  slowly.  Protect  them 
from  flies,  and  furnish  them  with  a  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  stable  aud  abundant  fowl  while  they 
are  working.  It  is  unkind  to  make  any  ani¬ 
mal  that  has  worked  all  day  to  walk  all  night 
to  fill  its  belly.  Look  out  for  galls  and  bruises 
on  the  necks  and  shoulders;  ill-fitting  yokes 
and  bows  are  the  cause;  also  be  on  the  watch  for 
injuries  to  the  feet  from  gravel  aud  stoues  be¬ 
tween  the  hoofs  ami  from  any  wet  tilth  that 
may  lodge  between  them.  Keep  oxen  shod,  that 
are  worked  on  roads  or  stony  ground.  Cows 
require  the  best  of  care  now  to  keep  up  their 
milk  yield.  Gather  the  suckers  from  the  corn 
field  and  the  surplus  stalks  for  them.  But  a 
piece  of  corn  should  be  [flan ted  specially  for 
them  uow  the  grass  is  beginning  to  give  out. 
Soiled  cows,  that  is,  fed  by  soiling,  are  happy 
now  and  as  far  as  possible  cows  should  be 
soiled  in  J  uly  ami  August  when  early  sweet 
corn  can  be  had  in  abumlauce.  Cows  should 
be  kept,  iu  tho  clean  stables  from  10  to  3  iu  the 
hottest  part  of  tho  day,  the  stable  windows 
darkened  and  the  door  shut.  Freedom  from 
flies  will  be  equal  to  saving  AO  per  cent,  of  the 
milk  which  would  otherwise  lie  wasted.  Use 
a  sheet  over  the  cows  when  milking,  aud  have 
a  little  helper  with  a  bunch  of  large  feathers 
or  strips  of  rags  to  drive  flies  from  the  legs  to 
make  things  easy  for  tho  milker.  It  will  save 
vast  annoyance  from  stamping,  kickiug  aud 
switching  the  tail.  A  pound  of  buhach  will 


go  a  long  way  and  save  $5  worth  of  milk. 
Keep  up  the  feed  as  the  milk  seems  inclined  to 
decrease.  Use  card  and  brush  vigorously  and 
encourage  insensible  perspiration  from  the 
skin;  it  removes  much  had  matter  from  the 
cow  and  keeps  it  out  of  the  milk. 

Give  the  calves  sweet  skirumed-milk.  3our 
milk  checks  the  growth  of  youuganimals,  aud 
means  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  it. 
Look  out  for  vermiu  ami  use  carbolated  vase¬ 
line  or  oil  strongly  scented  with  kerosene  on 
the  skin  whenever  they  are  discovered. 

SHEEP. 

The  flock  calls  for  special  attention  this 
month.  Dangers  and  annoyances  crowd  tie: 
sheep  now.  Visit  the  flock  every  day  aud 
count  it  every  time  you  see  it.  If  one  sheep 
or  lamb  is  missed  find  it  without  loss  of  time. 
It  may  be  hidden  away  in  a  fence  corner  sick. 
Never  let  sheep  and  lambs  crowd  over  bars 
let  down  only  at  oue  end.  They  are  apt  to 
get  their  legs  in  between  aud  by  being  crowd¬ 
ed  snap  a  bone  iu  au  iustant.  If  this  happens, 
bind  it  *ith  splints  firmly  ami  let  the  sheep 
go;  the  bone  will  unite  very  quickly.  Look 
out  for  ticks  on  the  lambs,  and  if  any  are 
found  pour  butter-milk  on  the  wool,  which 
will  drive  them  off.  Watch  closely  the  ewes 
from  which  lambs  have  been  taken,  and  if 
necessary  take  the  milk  from  them.  Look 
out,  also,  for  blow  flies,  always  ready  to 
make  victims  of  neglected  sheep.  Sheep  suf¬ 
fering  from  diarrhea  should  be  taken  up  and 
fed  on  dry  food  until  recovered.  Neglected 
diarrhea  turns  into  fatal  dysentery  very' 
quickly.  Such  sheep  should  be  especially 
guarded  against  flies,  also  pugnacious  ones 
which  bruise  the  heads  or  ears. 

SWINE. 

Push  on  young  pigs.  The  most  profitable 
pork  is  from  those  marketed  when  100  to  130 
pounds  in  weight.  Feed  often  and  not  in  one 
or  two  excessive  meals.  Pigs  have  small 
stomachs  and  great  appetites  aud  will  easily 
gorge  and  over-feed  themselves.  But  their 
digestion  is  rapid,  and  they  cau  put  away  use¬ 
fully  a  large  quantity  of  food  given  “little 
aud  often.”  Over-fed  pigs  do  not  grow  and 
are  always  ailing.  Never  give  medicine  to 
pigs,  but  stop  their  food  and  give  their 
stomachs  a  rest.  Provide  a  bath  of  some  kind 
if  only  a  clean  mud-hole,  for  them  to  wallow 
in.  It  is  their  way  of  keeping  cleau  and 
Mother  Earth  is  cleau  aud  sweet  and  the  very 
best  deodorizer  for  the  odoriferous  hog.  Also 
provide  fresh,  green  food  in  abundance. 
Sweet  corn  is  the  very  best  feeding  for  this 
season,  aud  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  should 
always  be  plauted  early  in  May  for  their  use. 
No  one  ever  heard  of  a  pig  so  fed  being  sick 
of  cholera.  Shade  is  not  only  agreeable  but 
necessary.  If  nothing  better  can  lie  procured, 
some  forked  stakes  driven  iu  tho  ground,  cov¬ 
ered  with  brush  and  then  with  earth  dug  out 
from  between  the  stakes,  leaving  a  soft,  earthy 
bed  for  them,  will  be  greatly  enjoyed.  Pigs 
that  are  kept  in  pens  should  have  a  clean  floor 
to  lie  on,  and  a  pailful  of  cold  water  thrown 
over  it  once  a  day.  Try  it  and  see  how  they 
will  enjoy  it  and  cleau  their  skins  by  the  use 
of  it  An  excellent  drink  for  pigs  of  all  kinds 
at  this  season  is  skimmed  and  butter  milk  with 
a  little  bran  stirred  in  it.  With  sweet  corn 
this  will  make  meat  very  rapidly.  Pigs  that 
have  reared  litters  may  he  bred  this  mouth 
for  late  fall  pigs.  Wean  pigs  that  are  four 
weeks  old  at  once. 


ftural  Copies. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

City  Folks  in  the  Country.— Notbiug 
was  ever  more  timely  or  more  to  the  point 
than  “Boarder’s’'  remarks  on  p.  398-9  of  the 
Rural  for  June  18.  If  a  framed  copy  in  plain 
type,  on  cardboard,  could  be  furnished  to 
every  farm-house  where  city  boarders  are 
wanted,  it  certainly  should  do  a  world  of  good, 
aud  probably  would  do  some.  The  farm 
houses  where  all  the  points  mentioned  are 
observed  with  care,  would  never  lack  for 
boarders  at  good  prices,  and  might  take  their 
pick  of  applicants. 

And  That  is  no  Small  Item  ;  for  the  guests 
huvo  their  faults  as  well  as  the  entertainers. 
Many  most  comical,  uot  a  few  odious,  aud 
some  abominable  traits  are  betrayed  by  city 
boarders  on  the  farm.  I  may  well  leave  the 
subject  for  some  well  brougbt-up  farm  matron, 
with  a  sharp  pen,  to  illustrate,  from  her  own 
observations  and  experience,  the  things  class- 
able  under  these  three  heads  iu  the  conduct 
of  vain,  shallow-brained,  ill-bred  cits,  when 
turned  loose  where  they  imagine  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  “don’t  know  anything.”  Graphically  de¬ 
scribed,  it  would  lie  much  more  amusing  on 
paper  than  In  fact.  In  the  flue  art  of  making 
themselves  utter  nuisances  on  a  farm,  a  selfish, 
silly,  under-bred,  city  woman  and  her  children 
are.hord  to  beat. 


There  is  Land  Enough  in  the  Eastern 
States  to  employ ’all 'the  farm  labor  on  them, 
without  touching  that  which  cannot  be  fitted 
for  machine  tillage;  and  on  that  land  alone 
more-  than  double  the  crops'can  be  made  at  a 
less  expense,  and  with  vastly  more  advantage 
than  now  accrues  from  the  whole,  as  now 
managed. 

The  Union  ok  Capital  with  Skill  has 
never  yet  bad  a  fair  trial  in  American’ fann¬ 
ing.  Capital  is  shy  of  agricultural  invest¬ 
ment — mainly,  I  am  persuaded,  because  of 
lack  of  available  skilled  labor.  The  average 
skill  in  bis  art  of  the  American  farmer,  or 
farm  hand,  is  greatly  below  the  average  skill 
of  the  American  mechanic.  Trade,  manufac¬ 
tures,  transportation,  with  other  urban  oc¬ 
cupations,  draft  away  the  brains  that  are 
needed  to  give  American  agriculture  the 
“boom”  which  it  awaits.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  wages.  We  cau  afford  to  give  farm  labor¬ 
ers  as  good  pay  for  equal  skill  as  is  given  in 
any  other  business — if  we  could  only  get  it. 

But  Where  are  the  Teachers?  I  repeat 
that  far  less  thought  is  put  into  agriculture 
than  into  any  other  occupation  on  our  conti¬ 
nent.  Probably  this  must  continue  to  be  the 
case,  until  the  other  avocations  are  so  over¬ 
done  and  their  profits  so  reduced  that  tbe 
trained  minds  among  our  people  are  forced 
back  upon  agriculture  as  being  as  good  a  field 
as  any  for  their  activities.  Our  agricultural 
colleges  are  not  doing  much,  but  a  grand 
future  awaits  them.  When  they  get  the  hang 
of  their  work,  and  settle  down  ta  it  with  the 
confident  swing  of  a  mastered  art,  the  boys 
will  crowd  to  them,  as  they  are  now  crowding 
to  the  great  technical  schools  which  have 
found  out  “  how  to  do  it.” 


Of  all  Farm  Foremen,  a  broken-down 
farmer  of  the  old  school  is  the  worst.  He 
knows  about  everything  that  “ain’t  so,”  aud  is 
stubborn  as  a  mule  against  every  sort  of  im¬ 
provement.  He  will  willfully  strive  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  success  Qf  auy  manner  of  work 
against  which  he  is  “sot,”  and  spends  time  for 
which  he  is  paid  in  belittling  the  man  who 
pays  him,  to  his  other  help.  High-class  farm¬ 
ing  is  not  possible  without  intelligent,  inter¬ 
ested  and  well  instructed  labor;  and  that,  in 
America,  is  to  any  great  extent  as  yet  impossi¬ 
ble  to  bo  had. 

This  is  a  Mighty  Good  Year  for  Grass 
in  New  England.  The  hay  crop  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  will  be  all  of  35  per 
cent,  above  an  average;  and  the  pasturage 
which  is  more  than  half  our  grass,  is  quite  as 
good,  up  to  date.  Are  they  going  to  make  our 
farmers  25  per  cent,  better  off  in  net  income 
for  the  year  out  of  what  is  made  from  grass? 
The  unfortunate  probability  is  that  they  will 
not.  Many  are  not  prepared  to  utilize  this 
merchandise  to  advantage.  More,  who  have 
the  stock  to  consume  it,  will  not  know  how  to 
feed  it  so  as  to  get  its  v»lue.  The  stock  is  not, 
in  many  cases,  good  enough  to  be  highly  foil 
with  profit.  Perhaps  it  is  wiser  than  most 
writers  for  the  agricultural  press  are  apt  to 
allow,  for  the  farmers  to  sell  this  surplus  hay, 
rather  than  try  to  get  pay  for  it  at  home.  But 
it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so. 


Dainj  ijnsbantm). 


HOT-WEATHER  HINTS. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

As  hot  weather  is  at  hand,  a  few  seasonable 
hints  will  do  no  harm  and  may  do  some  good. 
“Evil  is  wrought  from  want  of  thought,”  says 
Hood.  A  hint  may  stimulate  the  mind  to 
thought  and  save  the  doing  of  evil,  or  evil  re¬ 
sulting  from  neglect. 

SHORT  FEED  IN  PASTURES. 

Soon  the  hot,  dry  weather  will  strike  the 
pastures,  aud  the  feed  will  get  short,  when, 
from  want  of  sufficient  food,  the  cows  will  be¬ 
gin  to  unnaturally  shriuk  their  messes  of 
milk.  If  provision  is  not  already  made  for 
soiling  to  keep  up  nutrition  and  the  flow  of 
milk,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  iu  providing  for  tbe 
emergency.  It  is  better  to  go  into  the  mead¬ 
ow  aud  cut  gross  for  them  than  to  allow  them 
to  get  hungiy  enough  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
milk.  At  no  other  season  of  the  year  and  un¬ 
der  no  other  circumstance  can  you  feed  the 
product  of  the  meadow  to  better  advantage. 
There  are  some  who  maiutaiu  that  there  is  no 
better  soiliug  crop  with  which  toekeout  scant 
pastures .  than  grass-growiug  on  well-manured 
soil.  It  is  better  to  feed  it  ami  make  other 
provision  for  winter  f veiling  than  to  permit  a 
shrinkage  of  the  flow  of  milk.  Once  reduced, 
it  cannot  be  fully  restored. 

GRAIN  FEEDING  IN  SUMMER. 

Some  of  our  best  dairymen  think  it  best  to 
not  only  soil_and  keep  up4the.flow  of  milk  in 


summer,  but  to  feed  a  little  grain  to  give  sol¬ 
idity  to  muscle  and  richness  to  the  milk.  A 
little  bran  and  corn-meal,  mixed  in  about  equal 
proportions  by  weight,  will  be  found  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  purpose,  ft  will  keep  the  cows 
iu  good  heart  and  add  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
dairy.  A  lock  of  dry  hay  at  each  milking, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  so  much  succulent 
food,  will  be  found  to  relish  and  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  health  of  the  cows.  It  pays  to 
give  a  little  dry  and  concentrated  food.  The 
bowels  of  the  cow  will  be  in  better  condition 
for  it,  which  means  that  it  promotes  digestion 
and  nutrition.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  re¬ 
sult  is  more  and  richer  milk. 

SALT  FOR  COWS. 

Cows  should  never  be  permitted  to  get  hun¬ 
gry  for  salt  in  summer  or  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  as  for  that  matter.  But  in  sum¬ 
mer,  especially,  so  much  fresh  and  succulent 
grass  calls  for  salt,  and  cows  require  it  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities — for,  be  it  understood  that 
common  salt  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
milk.  It  may  not  be  in  the  soil,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  in  the  grass  growu  from  it,  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Then  how  is  the  cow  to 
get  it  if  it  is  not  fed  to  her?  How  can  it  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  milk  unless  it  is 
drawn  from  what  is  already  stored  up  in  the 
blood  and  tissues  of  her  system?  The  system 
must  contain  a  propet  amount  in  order  to 
maintain  health.  So  there  can  be  uo  serious 
privation  of  salt  without  injury  to  both  the 
cow  and  her  product.  Milk  lacking  salt  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  raise  cream  hard  to  churn.  When  a 
boy,  the  writer  used  often  to  hear  bard  churn¬ 
ing  attributed  to  neglect  to  salt  the  cows.  A 
remedy  of  the  neglect  was  supposed  to  re¬ 
move  the  evil.  It  certainly  did  no  injury,  and 
the  proper  way  is  always  to  keep  salt  within 
the  reach  of  the  cows  and  let  them  lick  it  when¬ 
ever  they  want  it. 

STAGNANT  WATER. 

Where  provision  is  not  made  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  supply  of  good  sweet  water,  and  the  cows 
are  left  to  drink  out  of  small  streams  and 
ponds,  the  water  is  apt  to  get  stagnant  and 
bad.  Cows  drinking  such  water  will  have 
their  systems  loaded  with  bacteria,  aiga?,  and 
other  deleterious  germs.  These  breed  fever  in 
the  cows,  aud  appear  in  the  milk  to  breed 
fever  and  sickness  in  whoever  isso  unfortunate 
as  to  consume  it.  A  great  deal  of  summer 
sickness  is  due  to  the  stagnant  and  unwhole¬ 
some  water  which  many  herds  of  cows  are 
compelled  to  drink  in  dog-days,  when  drought 
prevails.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  dairyman  to 
see  that  his  cows  have  a  full  supply  of  whole¬ 
some  water  at  all  times.  Those  who  neglect 
this  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  health 
authorities,  for  the  milk  from  such  herds,  or 
the  product  of  such  milk,  is  not  wholesome 
food  for  human  beings. 


CROP  REPORTS. 


CANADA. 

(Continued  from  page  449.) 

Prince  Edward  Co.,  Ontario.— Apples  and 
pears  are  likely  to  be  a  good  yield  this  season, 
the  fruit  being  well  set  and  abundant.  Small 
fruits  look  splendid,  particularly  raspberries, 
both  black  and  red;  few  were  winter-killed. 
Strawberries,  when  not  well  taken  care  of, 
were  badly  winter-killed ;  but  mine  look  splen¬ 
didly  and  as  a  general  thiDg  there  will  be  a 
great  crop,  only  the  price  is  too  low ;  they  sold 
on  the  market  to-day  at  five  cents  a  box.  I 
had  ripe  Crescents  and  Dominions  June  4, and 
Sharpless  on  the  tith,  something  unprecedented 
here.  Hops  are  not  much  grown  here,  but 
where  planted  they  look  well.  This  is  a  great 
dairy  county  and  the  factories  are  in  full  op¬ 
eration,  the  yield  of  milk  being  extra;  hence 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  cheese  and 
butter  is  made.  The  weather  bas  been  rather 
dry  for  a  couple  of  weeks  hack  and  farmers 
began  to  look  a  little  glum;  but  late  rains 
have  dispelled  all  fears  of  drought.  A  week 
or  two  more  of  this  splendid  weather  will  as¬ 
sure  a  bountiful  harvest.  J.  F. 

Sneatrroy,  Ontario. — The  area  of  crops  in 
this  section  is  about  the  same  as  usual,  com¬ 
prising  fall  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  corn, 
grass,  potatoes,  maugolds,  carrots  or  turnips, 
with  very  little  rye  buckwheat  or  other  field 
crops.  All  of  the  above  are  looking  tine,  aud 
if  not  injured  by  storms  will  yield  abuud- 
autly.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  were  never  better 
or  more  abundant.  Apples  and  pears  very 
heavy  crops,  and  small  fruits  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful.  Potatoes  from  preseuc  appearance  may 
be  worth  35  cents  a  bag  next  spring,  and  not 
$1  per  bushel  as  at  present.  G.  b. 

Truro,  N.  S. — Dairying  is  our  principal 
industry,  and  we  grow  crops  suited  for  milk 
making.  Hay  is  our  principal  crop  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  looks  more  promising  than  for  some 
years  back ;  but  it  has  four  weeks  to  grow  aud 
much  depends  on  the  weather.  The  acreage 
of  roots  is  increasing  year  by  year.  Man- 
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golds,  turnips  and  carrots  are  the  principal. 
They  are  looking  excellent.  The  acreage 
under  potatoes  is  much  less  than  in  former 
years,  and  we  will  have  abundance  of  bugs  to 
fight,  so  that  potato-growing  is  below  par  in 
this  locality.  Grain  is  not  largely  grown 
here,  but  what  we  have  is  Al.  We  have  had 
a  great  ileal  of  frost  this  month,  so  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  orchard  and  small  fruits  are  very 
poor;  in  fact  these  crops  may  lie  total  failures. 

J.  W.  C. 

W  akwiuk, Ontario.—' The  outlook  for  general 
cereals  in  this  county  is  about  the  average,  ex¬ 
cept  corn,  and  that  will  be  above  an  average 
for  the  last  live  years,  as  it  escaped  the  June 
frosts,  which  is  the  only  drawback  to  it  here. 
This  is  the  banner  County  of  Ontario  for 
fall  wheat.  The  production  varies  according 
to  cultivation  from ‘JO  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 
The  area  sown  is  much  less  than  in  previous 
years.  On  account  of  low  prices  we  have 
gone  into  stock-raising  and  butter  and  cheese- 
making.  Th^area  under  oats  is  much  larger 
than  usual,  as  there  are  several  oat-meal  mills 
in  operation,  paying  very  good  prices  for 
white  oats.  Barley  looks  well,  but  the  area  is 
less  than  usual.  There  is  about  the  usual 
area  of  peas.  The  hug  has  not  troubled  us  of 
late  years,  and  they  are  lookiug  well,  llay 
will  be  a  good  crop.  We  commenced  to  cut 
clover  J  une  JJ.  Potatoes  look  well  aud  roots 
in  general  I  think  will  be  an  average  crop. 
Apples  and  small  fruits  not  much  grown  ex¬ 
cept  along  Lake  Huron,  and  even  there  not 
many  are  met  with.  What  there  is  will  be 
good.  Peaches,  which  have  uot  done  well  for 
years,  promise  a  big  crop  this  year.  R  mc.  d. 


lUommt  s  XUxtrk. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAFLIN. 


HER  SONGS. 

On  golden  curls,  on  nodding  head, 

On  Ups  that  baby  prayers  have  said, 

The  firelight,  glancing,  dancing  red. 

Its  radiance  flings, 

While  breathing  out  Into  the  glow, 

Sweet  melodies  unerasing  flow. 

Now  merry,  gay,  or  sn  l  or  slow, 

For  mamma  slugs. 

Ah  me!  the  very  songs  she  sung 
In  years  agone,  when  she  was  young 
And  all  her  listeners  spell-bound  hung 
On  her  Ups— she  keeps 
For  the  low  colled  twilight  room, 

Where  her  mother  fancies  bloom. 

And  no  passion  epntes  to  gloom, 

While  baby  sleeps. 

And  does  she  sigh  for  those  lost  days 
Of  lofty  halls,  applauding  praise, 

And  bright  eyes  proud,  admiring  gaze? 

Love  never  counts  the  cost. 

So  naught  cams  mammu— on  her  breast 
The  baby  head  In  baby  rest, 
lu  her  love  content  and  blest, 

She  deems  the  world  well  lost. 

— A.  M.  l/unne,  in  Good  Hou.i< keeping. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Pretty  wash-cloths  may  be  made  of  dam¬ 
ask  or  momie  doth,  the  edge  raveled  out  to 
form  a  fringe,  with  a  row  of  cat-stitching  in 
red  cotton  at  the  top  of  the  friuge.  Iu  one 
corner  is  embroidered  diagonally  in  red  cot¬ 
ton: 

‘‘Use  me  freely, 

Anti  I  hope 
On  me  you'll  rub 
A  little  soup.” 

Among  the  latest  novelties  are  embroidered 
linen  sheets,  which  are  brought  up  over  the 
pillow  iu  place  of  the  sham,  uow  out  of  date. 
These  sheets  are  hem-stitched  at  each  end,  and 
at  one  end  show  a  richly  embroidered  band 
about JH  inches  deep. 

The  newest  tublo  linen  is  damask  with  a 
ground  like  momie  cloth;  it.  is  enriched  with 
drawn  work  aud  beiuslitchiug. 

At  the  commencement  of  Wells  College,  we 
are  fold  by  the  newspapers,  that  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  wore  a  “poem”  composed  of  white  silk 
and  lace,  with  garniture,  of  Held  daisies.  At 
this  institution  the  English  collegiate  costume, 
consisting  of  black  gown  and  mortar-board 
cap,  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  faculty  as 
the  graduating  dress,  as  a  means  of  stopping 
the  excessive  display  made  by  many  foolish 
girls  upon  this  occasion. 

We  may  uot  agree  with  all  the  ceremony 
displayed  in  the  celebration  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  Jubilee.  but  even  the  most  democratic 
among  us  must  look  with  respect  ou  the  quiet 
and  simple-mannered  woman  who  possesses 
the  highest  temporal  rank  of  her  sex;  the  only 
living  Empress  in  her  own  right.  She  may 
not  bo  such  a  great  leader  as  Elizabeth,  but 
she  has  set  an  example  of  simplicity  aud  do¬ 
mestic  virtue,  to  her  people,  and  wherever  the 
com  plica  ions  of  statecraft  have  permitted 
her  to  exercise  her  own  persouul  wishes,  her 
influence  kas  always  been  for  the  right.  She 
istiot.a  genius,  buta  thoroughly  good  woman, 
aud  we  Americans  are  not  a  whit  the  less  pa¬ 
triotic  in  wishing  her  many  peaceful  years  be¬ 
fore  she  lays  down  her  crown  and  scepter  at 
the  summons  of  a  still  mightier  sovereign, 


COMMON-SENSE  CLOTHING. 


We  women  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  ad¬ 
vice,  from  first  to  last.  Sometimesit  is  anent 
our  bread  winning  and  sometimes  our  brains, 
but  when  other  subjects  fail  we  always  re¬ 
ceive  suggest  ions  on  our  clothes. 

Perhaps,  ns  Mr.  Burdette  says,  we  do  wear 
clothes  that  would  make  an  athlete  swoon. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  do  wear  poor  slaughtered 
birds  on  our  hats,  which  are  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  heartless  men  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
For  though  we  may  be  parti  ccps  eri  minis 
there  are  few  women  who  would  deliberately 
demaud  this  destruction ;  the  supply  preceded 
the  demand.  However,  these  strictures  do  not 
apply  to  our  Rural  sisters,  who  of  course  do 
not  countenance  this  destruction. 

But  our  petticoats  aud  our  stays  ure  the 
garments  most  derided  by  the  dress  reform¬ 
ers,  and  they  tell  us  that  our  millennium  will 
never  approach  until  we  discard  them 
both.  Mrs.  Jeuness  Miller  is  the  most  quoted 
American  reformer,  and  the  descriptions  of 
her  own  attire  sound  most  attractive;  flowing 
princess  gowusof  rich  velvet  or  satin,  show¬ 
ing  oil' her  pliaut  form.  No  elaborate  frills 
bedeck  her;  she  displays  a  little  dainty  laee, 
and  appears  draped,  rather  than  dressed. 

This  is  very  charming,  but  a  busy  house¬ 
wife,  tl.yiug  around  to  get  the  meals,  would 
uot  work  to  advantage  iu  a  clinging  princess 
robe,  aud  wo  doubt  whether  the  garment  in 
question  would  be  as  attractive  in  cambric  as 
iu  velvet. 

According  to  Mrs  Miller,  we  are  to  replace 
our  cumbersome  petticoats  with  a  divided 
skirt,  christened  by  the  fair  reformer  with  the 
euphonious  name  of  "U-glettcs.”  The  gar¬ 
ments  are  to  he  trimmed  with  two  deep,  full 
kiltings,  which  make  them  differ  but  little  in 
appearance  from  an  ordinary  skirt.  We  are 
advised  to  make  this  garment  of  black  surah, 
as  being  dural  Je,  neat,  aud  inexpensive.  But 
there  are  many  thrifty, self-supporting  women, 
to  whom  these  reformers  especially  address 
their  advices,  who  would  bo  compelled  to 
think  a  good  deal  before  investing  in  silk  un¬ 
derwear.  Whether  the  leglettes  are  in  reality 
less  cumbersome  than  ordinary  skirts  we  can¬ 
not  say;  they  may  come  into  general  wear, 
or  they  may  be  relegated  to  the  eternal  shades, 
like  many  of  the  fearful  and  wonderful  gar¬ 
ments  designed  by  the  followers  of  Mrs. 
Swissbelm. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  the  con¬ 
flicting  dress  reformers  agree;  they  all  say 
we  must  totally  abolish  our  stays.  Now, 
honestly,  we  believe  that  the  cumbersome  “re¬ 
form  waists”  offered  in  their  place  are  less 
desirable  than  a  pliant,  shapely  French  cor¬ 
set,  even  from  a  physiological  standpoint, 
unless  we  commit  the  crime  of  tight  lacing, 
and  though  we  see  a  good  many  painful 
examples  of  this  folly ,  it  is  nonsense  to 
imagine  that  every  woman  who  wears  stays 
must  of  necessity  lace  too  tightly.  And  the 
woman  who  draws  in  her  waist  with  a  corset 
would  commit  some  equal  folly  if  she  adopted 
reform  waists.  Every  woman  is  best  judge 
of  her  own  needs  in  the  matter  of  dress  reform, 
aud  is  capable  of  making  any  necessary  im¬ 
provements  without  organizing  a  popular 
crusade  against  the  existing  order  of  things. 


WOMAN’S  WORK. 


•  A.  G. 

It  is  uot  always  easy  to  tell  which  is  cause 
or  which  is  effect.  For  instance,  a  writer 
ullirms  that  the  rush  of  women  into  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  business  offices  will  cause  tut  in¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  men  in  regard  to  the 
support  of  women  naturally  dependent  on 
them.  In  other  words,  finding  out  that  we 
can  take  care  of  ourselves,  we  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so.  1  maintain  that  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  inability  of  men  to  support  those 
naturally  dcpondcnl  on  them,  have  caused 
many  women  to  eater  a  public  life,  w  hose  in¬ 
stincts  are  all  opposed  to  such  work.  Be  that 
us  it  may,  there  is  no  one  who  will  deny  that, 
there  are  many  women  who  must  be  bread¬ 
winners  or  they  and  their  children  will 
starve. 

There  is  one  work  which  is  spreading  rapidly, 
ami  for  which  our  fitness  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  is  that  of  kindergarten  teachers. 
Hail  I  all  the  wealth  of  a  Vanderbilt,  and  a 
dozen  daughters,  they  should  each  have  a 
course  of  training  in  this  work,  to  fit  them 
for  their  prospective  duties  of  motherhood. 
When  Fnebel  Instil uted  the  kindergarten,  he 
gave  to  women  the  power  to  lay  the  found¬ 
ation  for  every  needed  social  and  moral  re¬ 
form.  Babies  of  the  teuderest  age  are  taken 
und  trained  to  observe  what  is  around  them, 
und  to  think  about  what  they  see,  and  with  this 
they  acquire  much  practical  knowledge,  for 
the  luck  of  which  no  after-training  will 
atone. 

I  attended  a  commencement  of  one  of 
these  institutions  iu  San  Francisco  recently, 
and  was  astonished  to  see  what  the  tiny  tots 


were  cnpable  of  learning.  Although  all  the 
instruction  is  imparted  under  the  guise  of 
play,  they  do  not  learn  the  less  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Little  ones  of  two  and  three  years 
learn  to  distinguish  and  name  the  different 
colors  from  their  gay  balls.  ,A  step  higher, 
and  blocks  are  furnished,  from  which  they 
are  taught  the  meaning  of  squares,  cubes,  tri¬ 
angles,  vertical,  perpendicular,  horizontal, 
etc.  After  one  of  these  exercises  I  noticed 
two  little  fellows  less  than  four  years  old,  dis¬ 
puting  together  in  n  corner,  or  rather  arguing 
with  an  absurd  assumption  of  grnvily.  Said 
one  mite,  pointing  to  his  buttonholes  in  his 
jacket,  “Mine  are  horizontal said  the  other 
“Mine  are  vertical  1” 

As  they  grow  older  they  learn  to  tell  the 
parts  of  a  flower,  and  to  distinguish  a  tree  by 
its  bark  and  leaf.  History  is  imparted  in  the 
form  of  a  story,  and  if  there  is  a  spark  of 
artist  instinct  in  any  one  of  them  it  is  devel- 
oped. 

Think  what  interesting  mothers  these  young 
women  must  make  who  have  been  trained  to 
impart,  this  knowledge.  Of  course  every  true 
mother  is  a  sort  of  natural  kindergarten, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  learned  that  would 
delight  the  child,  and  make  it  easier  for  the 
mother.  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander,  nee  Miss  Crocker,  and  many  wealthy 
ladies  of  Sau  Francisco,  have  established  Free 
Kindergartens  throughout  t  his  city,  that  are 
doing  untold  good  among  the  outcast  waifs 
with  no  homes,  or  from  homes  that  are  worse 
•than  none.  Sqid  one  lovely  young  lady  who 
has  devoted  her  life  to  this  work,  “  If  you  can 
do  nothing  else  for  these  wails  furnish  them 
with  handkerchiefs.  Until  you  have  been  to 
lb?  Free  Kindergarten,  you  cannot  appreciate 
what  an  iucrease  of  dignity  was  lent  the 
liumau  race  when  haudkerchiefs  were  in¬ 
vented.” 

- -  ■»  ♦  » 

MOVING  DAY. 


A  VICTIM. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  should  be  an  es¬ 
pecial  subject  for  congratulation  and  thank¬ 
fulness  with  farmers’  wives,  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  first  of  May  with  them  is  not  a  perpetu 
ally  recurring  exodus.  The  poor  woman 
whose  lines  bare  been  cast  lu  city  places, 
must  for  a  mouth  or  six  weeks  before  that 
date  encounter  the  horror  of  “house-hunt¬ 
ing,” — of  all  tedious,  tiresome,  unthankful 
tasks,  surely  the  very  worst  that  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  daughters  of  Eve.  If 
in  your  endless  peregrinations  you  by  chance 
iind  a  house,  the  outside  and  surroundings  of 
which  have  a  favorable  appearance,  a  tiny 
label  ou  the  door  announces  that  the  “  key  is 
at  234  Horton  street,”  which  may'  bo  at  the 
other  end  of  town  for  all  you  know.  You 
climb  numberless  pairs  of  stairs,  and  the 
house  whose  exterior  seems  a>l  that  you  could 
wish,  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  und  vice  versa.  At  last  you  make  a 
frantic  choice  of  evils,  and  do  not  by  any 
means  always  choose  the  least,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  next  year,  or  next  rent  day, 
your  purgatory  begins  ugain. 

“  Moving  is  a  weakness,  and  liko  all  other 
frailties  of  human  nature,  once  you  yield  to 
it,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  lengths  it  may 
carry  you,”  remarked  a  friend  with  whom  I 
was  ouce  discussing  ibis  matter,  us  we  were 
sitting  on  bool'd  the  “Piedmont,”  one  of  the 
palatial  ferry  boats  which  ply  bet wet^  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  “True  for  you, 
madam,”  said  a  gentleman  who  stood  near, 
and  whom  1  would  have  known  for  u  Jersey 
farmer  if  I  had  met  him  in  the  wiids  of 
Africa,  “  it  has  carried  me  ull  the  way  from 
New  Jersey  to  California  where  I  am  obliged 
to  stay  for  want  of  money  to  get  back,”  which 
proves  that  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  “look 
before  you  leap.” 

There  are  always  a  thousand  and  one  seem¬ 
ingly  good  excuses  for  a  move,  the  vuiu  hope 
of  bettering  one’s  condition,  being,  of  course 
the  main  object  in  view.  Tins,  however,  it  is 
safe  to  say  is  seldom  accomplished,  while  the 
necessary  additional  expense  leaves  you  that 
much  poorer.  Carpets  that  would  have  lasted 
a  year  or  two  longer  In  the  parlor  or  dining¬ 
room  of  the  old  house,  prove  to  lie  so  much  too 
small  thut  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  econo¬ 
my  to  transfer  them  to  upper  rooms  and  buy 
new.  The  furniture,  or  at  least  some  articles 
of  furniture,  are  replaced  because  they  look 
shabby  beside  the  new  carpet.  Window 
shades  seldom  are  of  the  right  size,  and  if  they 
are  too  small  uro  quite  useless.  There  are 
always  additional  lengths  of  stove-pipe  re¬ 
quired  before  the  kitchen  stove  can  be  put  up, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  recklessly  order 
a  new  piece  of  zinc  to  put  under  it.  Tuking 
it  all  together  there  is  considerable  truth  iu 
the  old  adage  “Three  moves  are  as  bail  as  a 
lire.” 

♦  ■»  ♦ 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

It  is  for  life — uot  so  much  even  for  death — 
that  we  are  to  be  “ready  ”  Ready  for  God’s 


call,  that  comes  to  us  in  an  hour  when  we 
think  not,  and  demands  all  the  strength  we 
should  have  grown  to,  to  enable  us  to  decide 
and  act .  .  ...  . . 

God’s  way  of  giving  is  daily  strength  for 
daily  needs.  He  who  would  servo  God  wisely 
and  well  will  use  to-day’s  strength — and  to¬ 
day’s  strength  only— for  the  duties  of  to-day. . 

Life  is  a  series  of  surprises,  and  would  not 
be  worth  taking  or  keeping  if  it.  were  not. 
God  delights  to  isolate  us  every  day,  and  hide  * 

from  us  t  he  past  and  the  future . 

In  daily  life  what  distinguishes  the  master 
is  the  using  those  materials  he  1ms,  instead  of 
looking  about  for  what  ure  more  renowned, 

what  others  have  used  well  . 

“I  make  the  most  of  my  enjoyments,  and 
tin mgh  I  do  not  cast  my  eyes  away  from  my 
troubles,  I  pack  them  in  as  little  compass  as  I 
can  for  myself  amd  never  let  them  annoy 

others.” . 

This  is  the  way  to  cultivate  courage:  first, 
by  standing  firm  on  some  conscientious  prin¬ 
ciple,  some  luw  or  duty;  next,  by  lteiug  faith¬ 
ful  to  truth  utid  right  on  small  occasions  and 
common  events;  third,  by  trusting  God  for 
help  and  power . . .  .  . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


ONE  SUMMER. 

ANNE  THRIFTY. — II. 

Father  and  mother  were  away  one  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  boys  missing  them  staid  with  us, 
instead  of  running  away  as  usual  to  their 
play.  This  seemed  a  good  time  to  talk  to 
them  about  a  summer  school.  I  asked  them 
about  their  studies  aud  found  they  were  both 
well  advanced  in  reading  and  spelling,  but 
Robbie  was  deficient  in  writing  aud  Fred¬ 
die  knew  almost  nothing  of  geography  or 
arithmetic.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  persuasion 
to  gain  their  consent  to  study  every  day. 
Robbie’s  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  when  ho 
saw  Fred  had  consented,  for  he  know  his  own 
decision  would  be  the  same;  he  rarely  did 
anything  contrary  to  his  older  brother,  though 
lie  sometimes  fumed  and  fretted  overdoing  it. 
“We’ll  ask  mother  to  let  us  have  the  ‘south 
room’  for  our  school  room,  and  we  will  have 
it  just  as  we  like,  won’t  that  please  you.  Rob¬ 
bie?”  I  said,  and  he  had  to  smile  in  spite  of 
his  teais,  but  was  still  only  half  won,  for  he 
said:  “1  won’t  go  to  school  unless  mother  says 
so."  “Or  course  not,”  I  answered;  “we  will 
leuve  it  to  her  to  decide.” 

It  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  “stage  fright” 
that  1  approached  mother  with  my  request 
when  she  came  home.  My  heart  was  so  set 
upon  carrying  out  my  plan  that  the  dread  of 
disappointment  took  away  my  self-possession. 

But  mother  gave  her  consent  readily  and 
suggested  using  two  small  stands  from  her 
room  uml  ray  own,  as  desks  lor  the  boys. 
The  following  Monday  I  had  the  school-room 
in  order  amt  a  bouquet  of  roses  on  each  desk, 
aud  at  nine  o’clock  opened  the  “Thrifty  Aca¬ 
demy”  with  a  few  runvuks  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  good  education,  to  which  the  little 
fellows  listened  with  more  attention  than  I 
expected.  The  formality  seemed  to  please 
them  aud  awe  them  a  little.  Robbie  said,  very 
demurely,  when  I  bad  finished,  “Now,  teacher, 
shall  we  study?”  I  made  each  lesson  very 
short,  and  the  hour  was  over  before  wo  were 
aware,  and  the  boys  hod  recited  short  lessons 
in  reading,  spelling,  geography,  and  arith¬ 
metic. 

Our  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  that 
summer  was  different  from  auy  other  we  had 
ever  held,  and  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Wo 
lmd  a  family  picnic  in  a  beautiful  ravine 
about  five  miles  from  our  home.  The  family 
party  included  Uncle  John  and  his  twin  boys; 
Aunt  Helen,  his  sister,  with  whom  the  boys 
boarded;  Uncle  Lewis  und  his  wife,  Aunt 
Esther,  and  their  little  girls,  Effic  and  Lulu. 
That  wo  might  not  all  be  Thnftys,  Uncle 
John’s  brother-in  law  and  his  wife  from  Rock- 
made  Farm  were  invited;  Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt 
Mary  to  the  twins,  and  through  this  connecting 
link  uncle  and  aunt  by  courtesy  to  all  the  cou¬ 
sins  of  the  twins.  The  Fourth  came  with  a  clear 
sky,  that  promised  n  very  hot  noon.  Wo  has¬ 
tened  our  preparation*!  so  that  wo  might  reach 
Way ka wee  Ravine  before  the  long,  cool 
shadows  of  the  trees  by  the  way  had  shrunk 
and  shortened  to  circles  beneath  the  trees. 
We  boiled  eggs,  fried  four  spring  chickens, 


VV  hen  Baby  was  sick,  wo  gave  her  Custorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Custoria, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  ttave  them  Castorla. 
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packed  bread  and  butter  in  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  baskets,  and  filled  two  self-sealing 
fruit  cans  with  cream  for  the  colTce,  and  the 
raspberries  we  had  gathered  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  We  put  it!  as  few  dishes  as  it  seemed 
possible  to  get  along  with,  then  everything 
for  the  dinner  ready,  we  dressed  for  the  day, 
as  agreed  upon,  in  clean  calico  drosses.  We 
guessed  that  burrs  would  abound  in  the  ravine, 
and  knew  how  relentlessly  they  stick  to  wool- 
eu  clothing. 

At  half  past  eight  Uncle  Lewis's  great  fruit 
wagon,  restored  to  its  original  use  as  an  omni¬ 
bus,  drove  to  our  door  and  took  up  the  last,  of 
its  load  We  numbered  is,  big  and  little, 
and  as  merry  a  party  as  ever  set  out  for  a 
day  of  fun.  Bammie  and  Bertie  had  decora¬ 
ted  the  wagon  and  the  horses  with  little  flags, 
and  their  Uncle  Rob  had  stretched  a  large 
flag  ou  the  sunny  side  for  a  curtain 

Our  gay  trimmings  and  our  laughter 
brought  tiie  children  out  of  the  bouses  along 
the  way,  and  stopped  the  work  of  unhappy 
boys  compelled  to  plow  all  day  in  the  corn¬ 
fields. 

We  were  objects  of  curiosity  along  the 
quiet  road,  and  of  envious  admiral  ion  to  the 
children  whose  parents  never  Ihougbtof  mak¬ 
ing  one  day  pleasanter  than  another  for  them¬ 
selves  or  their  families. 

We  were  in  the  humor  to  lie  amused  with 
everything,  from  the  old  hen  that  flow  in  ter¬ 
rified  surprise  from  her  dust-bath  in  the  road, 
to  (he  row  of  tnilkpans  hanging  against  the 
front  of  u  log  house  we  passed,  that  caused 
little  Lulu  to  say,  uOh,  Mamma,  they’s  house 
is  turned  Wrong  side  out  !” 

As  we  neared  the  ravine  we  left  the  traveled 
pike,  and  followed  a  summer  truck  that 
turned  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  now  al¬ 
most  dry.  The  road  soon  became  so  rough 
and  uneven  that  Uncle  John,  who  wasiln  viug, 
halted  the  horses,  ami  we  all  climbed  out  to 
walk  until  we  should  reach  a  smoother  part  of 
the  rood.-  As  the  wagon  jolted  on,  Aunt 
Helen  gave  a  little  scream,  and  ran  after  it  to 
secure  her  lunch  basket  and  a  general  lunch 
puuic  seized  us.  Wo  unloaded  the  heavy  bas¬ 
kets,  and  slowly  followed  the  wagon  up  a 
steep  little  hill  which  the  road,  in  u  sudden 
detour,  passed  over  here.  Arrived  at  the 
bottom,  Uncle  John  looked  around,  relieved, 
that  the  rough  part  of  the  road  was  safely 
passed.  But  his  look  suddenly  changed  to  one 
of  intense  amusement.  And  all  at  once  wo 
realized  that  we  were  a  funny-looking  party, 
for,  in  order  to  lighten  the  baskets,  the  ehil 
dren  had  been  intrusted  with  various  parcels 
from  their  contents,  ltohhie  carried  a  can  of 
cream;  Sammy  had  a  jar  of  preserves  that 
lie  eyed  lovingly;  Bertie  hail  insisted  on 
carrying  Aunt  Helen’s  little  oil  stove,  although 
she  assured  him  it  might  he  safely  left,  in  the 
omnibus.  The  men  carried  the  largest,  bas¬ 
kets,  uml  the  smallest  ones  Were  distributed 
among  those  Of  us  who  were  neither  men  nor 
children. 

Uncle  rose  and  made  us  as  majestic  a  how 
as  lie  could  from  his  high  driver’s  seat  and 
said:  "My  most,  beloved  and  faithful  subjects, 
as  your  king,  I  am  deeply,  broadly,  loftily 
and  profoundly  moved  by  these  tokens  of 
your  great  love  for  me.  Just,  pile  everything 
right  under  the  seats,  my  friends.”  Ho  finished 
in  a  brisk,  business  way,  very  different  from 
the  lofty  tones  in  which  ho  began.  Of  course  we 
laughed;  we  laughed  at,  everything  that 
morning.  And  the  little  folks  were  almost 
speechless  with  merriment  when  Father  ap¬ 
proached  Uncle  John  with  an  important  air 
of  mystery  and  begged  him,  in  a  loud  whis¬ 
per,  to  bo  made  a  cabinet  officer;  and  Aunt 
Mary,  with  a  gesture  she  meant  to  bo  very 
imploring,  petitioned  for  just  a  little  office  of 
some  sort.  At  last  we  and  our  bundles  were 
all  in  the  wagon  again  and  a  few  minutes 
brought  us  to  a  wide,  grassy  space  beside  the 
bed  of  the  stream  in  the  ravine. 

■  v  »  » 

A  RURAL  CANDY  PULL. 


This  was  not  a  candy  pull  in  a  rural  dis¬ 
tort,  as  the  name  suggests,  but  a  candy  pull 
of  our  old  friends,  the  “Amateur  Cooking 
Club,”  who  in  honor,  they  declare,  of  the  as- 
sihtanee  they  have  derived  from  the  Rural, 
have  now  prefaced  their  club  name  with  an 
“R,”  and  are  known  as  the  “R.  A.  C.  C.” 
They  seldom  forget  your  correspondent  at, 
their  gatherings,  and  although  my  hair  shows 
many  silver  threads,  when  1  see  their  charm¬ 
ing  young  faces,  ami  hear  their  merry  laugh¬ 
ter  over  some  failure,  I  must  confess  that  1 
lose  sight  of  my  years  and  dignity.  (I  never 
had  enough  of  the  latter  to  speak  of.)  1  was 
informed  that  this  was  to  be  a  purely  busi¬ 
ness  affair,  and  not  a  candy  pull  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  term.  They  were  going  to  make 
all  kinds  of  fancy  candies,  take  orders  from 
their  friends  for  entertaimneptx,  holidays  and 
the  like,  the  proceeds  to  bo  devoted  to  the  free 
kindergartens  of  San  Francisco. 

The  dimples  of  Miss  Gladys,  the  president  of 
the  club,  were  more  bewildering  than  ever  iu 


her  cook’s  cap,  and  her  immense  linen  apron 
looked  as  if  she  really  and  truly  meant  busi¬ 
ness.  We  were  to  make  sample  lots  for 
distribution,  as  the  class  had  been  practising 
for  some  time  at  their  private  re  unions.  I 
shall  give  the  result  of  their  work  iu  the  form 
of  recipes. 

Oiled  paper:  It  was  certainly  a  great  inven¬ 
tion,  for  the  youthful  buyer  Ht  least,  when 
this  means  of  preventing  the  wasteful  and 
exasperating  adhering  of  the  candy  to  paper 
was  discovered.  Pour  a  little  sweet  oil  in 
a  shallow  dish,  and  with  a  eamcPs-hair  or 
varnish  brush  dipped  iu  it,  oil  one  side  ouly  of 
your  sheet  of  wrapping  paper.  Lay  this 
between  nnoiled  sheets  of  the  same  paper, 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  makp  as  many  as 
required,  letting  them  lie  for  several  hours 
before  using.  No  oil  will  come  off  on  the 
fingers,  ami  still  the  candy  will  not,  stick. 

The  next  step  in  candy  making  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  sugar  boilers  call  the  degrees  of 
sugar  boiling.  These  are  the  Small  Threads 
the  Large  Thread,  and  the  Blow  or  Feather 
degree.  Unless  loaf  sugar  is  used,  the  sirup 
must  he  clarified.  The  proportions  are  seven 
pounds  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  water,  and  to 
clarify  it,  whip  the  white  of  an  egg  with  one 
gill  of  water  ami  add  it  to  the  sugar  amt  water 
before  it  becomes  hot;  stir  with  a  wire  whisk 
until  the  water  boils  up,  then  pour  in  a  half 
gill  of  cold  water,  boil  and  skim.  If  yellow 
sugar  has  been  used  it  will  be  further  neces¬ 
sary  to  strain  it.  through  a  cloth.  Now  Itoil 
until  when  a  little  of  it  is  applied  to  the  ball 
of  the  thumb,  and  touched  with  the  fore  finger, 
it  will  pull  out  into  a  small  thread ,  which 
gives  the  name  to  it.  At  the  next  stage  the 
thread  will  draw  out  longer,  and  the  thread 
which  was  before  smooth  ami  slippery  clings 
more.  This  is  the  Iurge  thread.  The  next 
degree  is  at  335  degrees  Fahrenheit,  hut  as  we 
had  no  thermometer,  a  skimmer  with  holes 
in  it  was  occasionally  dipped  into  the  sirup 
and  when  by  a  quick  turning  of  the  wrist, 
feathery  films  of  sugar  appeared,  it  bail 
reached  the  feather  or  blow  degree.  Later 
it  becomes  tough  ami  then  is  known  as  the 
hall  degree.  To  test  this  take  out  a  little,  dip 
it  in  cold  water,  and  try  to  roll  it  quickly 
between  (he.  thumb  and  linger;  if  it  takes  the 
shape  of  a  ball  readily  it  has  attained  the 
ball  degree. 

There  are  two  other  degrees,  the  “  crack” 
and  “caramel,”  which  will  tie  explained  when 
necessary. 

Chocolate  Cream  Drops:  I  will  give  these 
first,  ns  many  different  bonbons  are  made 
from  (his  cream.  Boil  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  sugar,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
cream-of -tartar,  aud  half  a  pint  of  water  to  the 
thread;  remove  to  the  back  of  the  range,  aud 
grain  it,  against  the  sides  of  the  pan  with  a 
spoon,  stirring  regularly,  and  all  one  way, 
until  it  assumes  a  creamy  consistency.  Pour 
out  on  a  marble  slab  or  into  a  large,  shallow 
earthen  dish,  and  work  with  a  small,  wooden 
spatula  iu  the  same  maimer  OS  a  painter  mix¬ 
ing  his  colors,  until  it  forms  a  thick,  smooth 
paste.  It  is  then  ready  to  he  flavored.  A 
part  intended  for  the  chocolate  creams  was 
flavored  with  vanilla.  The  chocolate  icing 
is  made  by  dissolving  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
gum-arabic  in  a  tablcspoouful  of  water;  'melt 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  chocolate  iu  a 
gill  of  hot  water,  and  pour  the  two  solutions 
together;  stir  m  a  dessert  spoonful  of  icing 
sugar,  and  keep  warm  while  you  mix  with  a 
spoon  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  lumps  and 
about  the  consistency  of  cream.  Now  having 
molded  some  of  the  cream  into  small  balls, 
lift  them  on  the  end  of  a  fork,  one  by'  one,  and 
roll  them  alxiut  in  the  icing  until  well  coated, 
lay  them  ou  au  oiled  plate  to  dry'.  The  dry¬ 
ing  may  he  hastened  by  setting  the  plate  un¬ 
der  the  stove,  but  the  heat  must  be  very 
gentle. 

Walnut  creams  were  made  of  both  the 
native  black  and  the  English  walnut.  For 
the  former  the  kernels  were  imbedded  iu  the 
cream,  by  placing  it  between  two  small  discs 
of  cream,  the  larger  kernels  of  the  English 
walnut  were  pressed  firmly  on  either  side  of  a 
small  disc  of  the  cream.  Borne  of  both  of 
these  were  rolled  in  the  chocolate  icing,  and 
made  a  very  pretty  and  agreeable  sweetmeat. 

Large  French  prunes  had  the  stone  taken 
out  and  the  aperture,  filled  with  the  cream. 
Raspberry,  currant  and  strawberry  jellies  of  a 
very  firm,  tough  texture,  were  cut  Into  small 
squares  and  rolled  in  the  chocolate  icing. 
Blabs  of  the  same  were  imbedded  between  two 
thin  slices  of  the  cream,  and  triangles  of  pre¬ 
served  pineapple  wore  drained  from  the  sirup, 
dipped  iu  boiliug  water,  dried,  and  rolled  iu 
the  cream. 

Dessieated  cocoanut  was  mixed  with  some 
of  the  cream  and  then  rolled  iu  plain  icing,  as 
for  cake. 

One  and  a  half  ounces  of  chopped  filberts 
were  added  U)  one  ouuee  of  sugar  and  boiled 
over  the  tire  until  it  acquired  a  brown  tinge, 
then  spread  ou  an  oiled  paper  to  cool.  It  was 
then  chopped  agaiu  aud  mixed  with  au  equal 


quantity  of  the  cream ,  rolled  into  small  balls 
and  dipped  in  the  chocolate. 

Chocolate  creams  au  Novr/at,  Proceed  as 
above  with  chopped  almonds  instead  of  fil¬ 
berts. 

Chocolate  Caramels:  Put  one  pound  of  sugar 
and  one  half  pint  of  water  in  a  rather  large 
saucepan,  and  when  its  comes  to  a  boil  add 
one  gill  of  rream  very  gradually,  aud  two 
ounces  of  butter;  lastly,  the  chocolate  dis¬ 
solved  in  just  enough  water  to  melt  it.  Boil 
until  it  reaches  the  “  crack,”  that,  is,  until, 
when  a  little  of  the  candy  is  dipped  in  cold 
water,  it  cracks  short.  Pour  out  into  a  shal¬ 
low  buttered  plate,  and  when  partially  cooled 
mark  into  squares  with  the  hack  of  a  knife. 
Many  other  delicious  candies  were  made,  of 
which  space  will  not  allow  me  to  detail  the 
mode  this  week,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
free  kindergartens  will  he  benefited  by  the 
enterprise  of  these  young  ladies. 

_ _  PALMETTO. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“  W e  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand. 

And  dream  we  ne’er  shall  see  them  more; 

But  for  a  thousand  years, 

Their  fruit  appears, 

In  weeds  that  mar  the  laud." 

“Yes,  I  know,”  I  said,  “the  weeds  are  all 
started  in  the  seeds  we  sow.  If,  is  twenty 
years  since  purslane  came  hero  in  a  packet  of 
seeds  from  a  celebrated  seedsman,  and  the 
weed  grows.  It  is  just,  so  with  evil  influences: 
they  are  scattered  with  careless  hand,  and  no 
one  feels  accountable  for  the  result.  But  the 
Harvest,  is  often  sad,  indeed.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  sowing,  and  we  are  apt  to 
dream  wo  ne’er  shall  see  them  more.” 

I  was  pussing  up  from  the  post-office  the 
other  day,  when  I  saw  the  village  carpenter 
at  work.  He  had  bought  a  tavern  and  put 
his  family  into  it — a  delicate  wife  and  uiue 
children.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  your  old 
trade,”  I  said.  I  think  he  remembered  how 
he  had  once  condemned  the  liquor  traffic.  *  ‘I 
don’t  intend  to  keep  that  business  always,”  lie 
answered,  pointing  to  the  tavern,  “it  is  a  had 
one  for  a  family.  You  see  so  much  that  is 
disagreeable,  and  have  to  deal  with  all  sorts 
of  people.  My  children  tiro  growing  up,  and 
I  must  think  of  them;  they  are  more  care  to 
me  now  than  when  they  wore  small.  At  that 
time  they  kept  me  nwuko  at  night,  and  wor¬ 
ried  me,  but  I  thought  wheu  they  were  big 
they  would  repay  me.  Now,  they  want  to  go 
their  own  way,  and  do  uot  like  to  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.”  My  neighbor  is  a  French  Cana¬ 
dian,  and  speaks  F.nghsb  plainly  and  slowly, 
with  a  pleasant  intonation.  I  smiled  to  re¬ 
member  how  true  his  words  were  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  and  I  thought  of  the  seeds  we  scatter 
with  a  careless  hand.  He,  by  giving  his  boys 
and  girls  an  insight  into  the  liquor  traffic, 
was  preparing  them  for  a  life  of  trouble  and 
sorrow. 

“Your  boy  has  a  way  of  his  own,”  he  said, 
“and  it  is  uot  yours;  then,  your  girl  wants  to 
be  married,  and  you  want  her  yourself.  You 
love  her  better  than  that  man  does.  Perhaps 
he  will  he  bad  to  her,  aud  she  will  never  like 
to  tell  you,  so  you  are  put  apart.  It  is  uot  the 
same  at  all  as  when  they  all  said  their  prayers 
at  your  knee,  and  you  put  thorn  to  bed.”  Then 
cam3  to  my  mind  Jean  lugelow’s  poem: 

“God’s  guards  In  happier  spheres 
That  man  will  guard  where  he  did  bind 
Is  hope  for  unknown  years," 

and  I  passed  on  leaving  the  sad  little  carpen¬ 
ter  to  his  lonely  moralizing,  while  I  thought 
we  mothers  may  enjoy  our  children  while 
they  are  still  ours. 


BRAISED  CHICKEN  WITH  POLENTA. 

This  is  a  favorite  dish  with  Italians,  and  is 
so  nutritious  aud  excellent,  that  if  we  are 
only  willing  to  shake  off  a  little  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  obstinacy  in  clinging  to  the  cooking  of 
our  ancestors,  we  must  certainly  owu  it  to  be 
an  agreeable  change. 

Clean  and  truss  two  chickens  as  for  roast¬ 
ing,  but  do  not  stuff  them,  and  they  should  be 
tender  and  young.  Tie  some  thin  slices  of 
pork  over  thejireast,  and  put  in  a  saucepan 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  as  much 
hum  cut  in  dice  and  let  them  fry  a  light 
brown  all  around;  add  broth  or  water  enough 
to  cover  them,  seasoning,  and  a  bunch  of 
parsley,  stew  slowly  until  tender;  drain,  dish 
and  surround  them  w  ith  eight  small  molds  of 
(loleuta;  strain  the  sauce,  thicken,  pour  some 
of  it  over  them  and  send  the  rest  to  table  iu  a 
boat. 

For  the  polenta  heat  a  quart  of  some  kind 
of  white  broth  to  the  boiling  point,  add  butter 
th<»  size  of  an  egg,  and  then  with  the  left  hand, 
let  fall  into  it  slowly  about  U  ounces  of  In¬ 
dian  meal,  stirring  quickly  until  it  is  a  thick 
gruel;  take  off  the  tire, add  a  large  tablespoon - 
fill  of  butter,  and  l  hire  tablcspooufuisof  grat¬ 
ed  cheese,  mixing  well.  Butter  eight  small 
cups  and  fill  with  this  mush;  let  them  set  un¬ 
til  so  cool,  that  they  will  turn  out  and  retain 


their  shape.  They  should  be  small  and  the 
hot  gravy  will  heat  them  enough.  The  rest  is 
very  nice  cut  in  slices  and  fried  for  break¬ 
fast.  B.  s. 

LAUNDRY  NOTEB. 

Put  a  tablespoon ful  of  black  pepper  into 
the  first  water  in  which  gray  or  buff  linens 
are  to  lie  washed,  and  it  will  prevent  them 
from  spotting.  It  will  also  keep  the  color  iu 
black  or  dark  calicoes  and  cambrics,  or  black 
or  dark  hosiery  from  running,  and  will  “set” 
it  so  that  it.  will  not  afterward  stain  the  skin. 
The  soapsuds  to  which  such  pepper  is  added 
will  be  just  as  soft,  as  before.  To  set  the  color 
it.  is  well  to  use  pepper  in  the  proportion  of  a 
large  tablespoon  ful  ton  pail  of  water  and  let 
the  articles  lie  ‘‘in  soak”  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Cold  water  and  eastile  soap  will  remove  ma¬ 
chine  oil  from  washable  goods. 

Stir  a  piece  of  sperm  candle  in  your  starch, 
and  add  also  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

KEROSENE  IN  THE  KITCnEN. 

Kerosene  is  a  first-rnte  article  for  many 
purposes  about  a  kitchen,  but  not  for  lighting 
fires,  it  will  soften  boots  and  shoes  that  have 
been  hardened  by  water  and  will  make  them 
as  pliable  as  new.  Bo  will  castor  oil,  but  it  is 
easier  to  apply  the  kerosene  aud  is  not  such 
dirty  work. 

It  will  make  your  tea-kettle  as  bright  as 
new  and  will  remove  spots  from  furniture- 
For  the  latter  it  must  he  thoroughly  rubbed 
in  and  afterward  polished  with  a  fresh  cloth. 
Tf  left  sticking  on  the  outside  it  will  catch 
dust,  and  the  last  state  of  the  article  will  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

Mixed  with  blue  ointment  in  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  it  is  an  unfailing  bug  remedy.  G. 
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Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Bores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Groene  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  her  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her,  but  failed. 
At  last  1  purchased  a,  bottle  of  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  her  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result,  I  continued  to  give  her  this  medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

-  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN'S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original,  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AMD  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION.  1878. 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


MANHATTAN  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION, 

New  York,  June  •££.  1887. 

7Jd  SE.M1-ANNI  At.  Ill  V  I  DSHD. 

THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  have  de 
c.lareii  Interest  on  all  suras  remaining  on  deposit  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  Or  » lx  "month*  ending  Jnne  SO.  Instant, 
at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT,  per 
annum  on  *1,000  and  under,  and  THREE  PER  CENT, 
per  annum  on  the  excess  or  $t,0UU,  not  exceeding 
fStyflO,  payable  on  and  alter  the  third  MONDAY  In 
July  next.  Interest  not  withdrawn  will  receive  In¬ 
terest  the  same  as  a  deposit. 

EDWARD  SCHELL,  President. 

C.  F.  A  LVO 111),  SECRETARY. 

WANTED.— AUKNTS  L>  Bell  a  tirst  class  and  rap¬ 
idly  selling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

IUL1.  III’E’G  CO  ,  Budilin.  N.  Y. 


CC  In  SS  a  day.  Samples  worth  *l.5n,  FREE, 
v  Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  fist.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Hoilu.Miek. 


^lucan  p  gakgk 

WUU  TURKISH  KUOS* 

Given  fo  the  l.ADlES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  wiih  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  parUrulars. 

SUEKWOOD  HA  R  N  ESS  CD.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


llUlltoi  |  VIII  IKI 

AGENTS  for  each  state  Ft 
selling  Nursery  Stock.  Uneon 
led  Inducements;  steady  work  at  good  wages.  I 
weekly:  outfit  free.  For  tern  s,  write  to 
E,  W.  Montgomery,  <13  Arcude,  Rochester,  N. 


C’REA  At  ERY, 

R  A  It  E  O  P  p  O  It  T  1  N  I  T  Y. 

For  a  responsible  and  pruct leahle  ntao  with  $3, MX) 
to  $l,MW  capital.  Alexandria.  Dakota,  offers  a  bonus 
of  suXXi  for  ti  creamery  .The  location  unexcelled.  Cor 
respondetiee  ‘elicited  by  parties  wishing  to  locate  in 
the  growing  west.  Bargain  to  he  closed  lu  the  next 
30  days.  Address 

ALEX.  HINCKLEY,  Mayor, 

Alexandria,  Dakota. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  2,  1887. 

During  a  tornado,  20  miles  below  Long 

View,  Tex.,  eight  people  were  killed . Mor- 

gau,  Hanley  and  Harrison,  the  three  despera¬ 
does  who  took  McManus,  the  Cleveland  fur 
robber,  from  detectives  at  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
some  months  ago,  killing  one  of  the  latter, 
have  been  captured  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  after  a 
long  search  for  them  iu  all  parts  of  the  Uuion 
and  Dominion,  Rewards  for  their  capture 

amount  to  $16,000 . According  to  the 

Manufacturers’  Record,  the  number  of  enter¬ 
prises  started  in  the  South  since  January  1. 
are 1855,  against  812  for  the  same  time  last 
year;  capital  invested,  $161,192,000,  against 

$68,610,200  for  the  first  six  months  in  1886 . 

. W ednesday.  J ake  Sharp  was  convicted 

of  bribery  after  the  jury  had  been  out  18 
minutes.  All  agreed  on  the  first  ballot,  but 
they  recommended  him  to  mercy.  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  greatly  enfeebled  mentally  and 
physically,  but  still  very  “nervy.”  The  sen¬ 
tence  is  altogether  within  the  discretion  of 
Judge  Barrett,  who  has  won  “golden 
opiuious”  during  the  trial.  The  highest  is 
10  years  and  $5,000;  it  may  be  one  day  and 
one  dollar;  likely  to  be  two  years  and  $5,000. 
Case  will  be  appealed,  of  course,  as  there  are 
lots  of  mouey  for  the  lawyers,  though  little  hope 

for  J  ake,  who  will  be  70  years  old  J  uly  16 . 

....  The  outlook  on  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  very  serious,  and  reports  of  bloodshed  may 
be  expected  by  the  next  steamer.  Revolution 
is  said  to  be  iu  progress,  and  the  overthrow  of 
Kalukaua  is  probable . Fire  at  Eliza¬ 

bethtown,  Ky. ,  destroyed  $100,000  worth  of 
property  Tuesday  night.  Another  at  West 
Stewarts  town,  N.  H.,  caused  a  loss  of  $50,000. 

. .  ...  Big  strike  of  the  building  trade,  etc., 

in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Uuion  men  attack  non- 
unionists  who  took  their  places,  and  the  po¬ 
lice  who  defended  them.  I’olice  in  self  de¬ 
fence  fire  on  the  rioters;  several  wounded; 
one  or  two  reported  dead.  From  talk  on  the 
matter,  it  would  seem  that, as  usual, attacks  by 
rioters  on  “scabs”  and  police  are  trivial  mat¬ 
ters,  but  it  is  always  a  heinous  crime  for  the 
police  to  take  vigorous  action  against  the  riot¬ 
ers  _ Anti-Italian  Nuisance  Associations 

are  being  formed  in  several  towns  where  Ital¬ 
ians  most  abound.  It  is  charged  that  the 
Italian  quarters  and  people  are  intolerably 
filthy,  that  the  stench  from  them  is  unbeara¬ 
ble,  and  that  they  constantly  threaten  disease. 
Associations  insist  that  the  nuisances  “must 

go.”  . The  Chinese  irouers  iu  New  York 

have  struck  for  $4  a  day  and  the  washers  for 

$2.50.  Chinese  cheap  labor,  indeed!.  . . 

_ The  pension  appropriation  of  $76,075,000 

for  the  fiscal  year  end  mg  J  tine  80.  was  ex  ha  ust- 

ed  J  uue  15 . .  Professor  Elisha  Gray  has 

made  an  important  i  iveutiou  iu  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  claimed  that  with  it  an  exact 
facsimile  of  words  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper  can  be  reproduced  hundreds  of  miles 

distant .  Jell',  Davis  declares  that  the 

letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him 

on  the  flag  business  is  a  forgery . A  fire 

at  Leavemvortb,  Kan.,  destroyed  property 

estimated  at  $400,000 . The  business 

portion  of  Marshfield,  Wis.,is  burned,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Wisconsin  Central  Depot,  and  the  Tre- 
mont.  Hotel.  The  railroad  is  blockaded.  The 

loss  is  nearly  $  L,000, 000 . A  submarine 

cable  will  soon  be  laid  from  Vuueouver  to 
Australia,  it  is  said,  touching  at  Hawaii  and 
Fiji . During  last  month  88,664  immi¬ 

grants  arrived  in  the  United  States;  against 
55,283  in  May,  last  year.  For  the  11  months 
ended  May  31st  417,860  arrived,  against  284,- 
352  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. . . . 

. There  are  now  over  1,000  Young 

Mens’  Christian  Associations  in  this  country, 

with  a  membership  of  140,000 . 

_ Iu  the  notorious  District  Assembly,  49  of 

the  Knights  of  Labor  iu  this  city,  which  has 
long  been  dominated  by  the  Home  Club,  with 
Master  Workmau  Quiu  at  its  head,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  took  place  last  Sunday  night.  The  Home 
Club  insisted  on  domineering  the  Order,  had 
entangled  Powderly  in  its  meshes,  aud  was 
fighting  other  branches  of  the  Knights  that 
refused  to  submit.  Finally  Quin  suspended 
G.  W.  Dunne  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Strikes  for  “insub¬ 
ordination,”  and  called  a  meeting  on  Sunday 
to  remove  the  recalcitrant  from  office.  Tbe 
members,  however,  abolished  the  “Board” 
and  substituted  au  executive  committee  with 
Dunne  at  its  head,  and  four  auti-Quiu  mem¬ 
bers,  who  take  control  of  affairs  from  Quin 
and  his  Home  Club,  and  are  resolved  to  adopt 
a  friendly  policy  toward  other  members  of 
the  Order.  Unless  Quin  regains  supremacy, 
this  resolution  must  have  a  grout  effect  on  the 

future  of  the  K.  of  L .  There 

was  another  drop  in  Manhattan  Elevated 
Railroad  stock  in  this  city  last  week.  Within 


five  days  it  fell  from  $156.50  to  $90  per  share, 
but  recovered  rapidly  to  $120,  Cyrus  Field 
had  a  great  deal  of  the  stock  with  different 
brokers  on  margins,  and  as  it  kept  falling  the 
brokers  demanded  more  margins  otherwise 
they  threatened  to  sell  the  stock  to  save  them¬ 
selves.  Jay  Gould  who,  with  Russel  Sage,  is 
suspected  of  having  angineeral  the  trouble, 
sent  his  checks  all  over  Wall  St.,  to  pay 
Field’s  margins  after  the  latter’s  available 
cash  gave  out.  Finally  Gould  bought  in  50,- 
000  of  Field’s  shares  at  $120  per  share,  giving, 
therefor,  in  addition  to  mouey  already  ad¬ 
vanced  a  single  check  for  $4,500,000.  Next 
day  Field  sold  to  other  parties  25,000  shares 
at  the  same  figures,  thus  disposing  of  75,000 
for  self  and  friends,  principally  himself. 
Less  than  a  week  earlier  these  would  have 
been  worth  $2,737,500  more  than  they  actual¬ 
ly  sold  for.  Field  is  still  a  raauy-times  mil¬ 
lionaire,  however;  but  everybody  is  poking 
fun  at  him  as  a  Wall  Street  “lamb”  shorn  in 
the  friendliest  and  most  complete  way  by  bis 
friend  aud  late  confederate.  The  latter 
is  now  likelyr  to  “boom”  the  stock,  and  make 
the  roads  pay  more  by  charging  the  public 

higher  fares . The  American  National 

Telephone  Company,  incorporated  under 
New  York  laws  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000, 
has  begun  to  issue  licenses  under  the  Bauta 
patents  for  telephone  service  iu  the  United 
States.  The  patent  was  granted  last  April 
aud  is  claimed  to  be  no  infringement  on  the 

Bell  Telephone  patent . 

....About  14,000  men  are  reported  to  be  at 
work  at  present  on  the  Panama  Caual. 
“They  say”  it  can’t  be  finished  for  10  years  yet, 
if  ever,  unless  tbe  French  Government,  for 
the  protection  of  French  citizens  who  have 
invested  nearly  all  the  mouey  yet  sunk  iu  the 
enterprise,  shall  take  it  iu  hand  and  employ 
better  officials.  Unless  more  money  is  soon 
secured,  the  work  is  likely,  ere  loug,  to  come 

to  a  stand-still  for  the  want  of  means . 

....The  American  Forestry  Congress  will 
meet  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  14,  15,  and  16. 
....There’s  a  rumor  that  a  majority  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  have  decided  to  give 
the  Chicago  condemned  Anarchists  a  new 

trial . The  hostile  Apaches,  owing  to  the 

rapid  pursuit  of  Lieut.  Johnson,  have  been 
forced  back  on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation 
where  they  surrendered.  No  Indian  troubles 

anywhere  just  now . An  armed  white 

force  having  yesterday  “tried”  tbe  colored 
members  of  O  -operative  Workers’  ”  lodges  iu 
Greenvill  •  County,  S.  C.,  warned  them  to 
cease  their  midnight  gatherings  and  disband, 
sent  them  home,  aud  the  race  war  scare  is 

over. .  . During  June  the  circulation  of 

standard  silver  dollars  increased  $84,687,  and 
the  gold  holdings  of  the  Treasury  increased 
$207,896.  The  increase  of  silver  circulation 
during  the  year  was  $1,335,000,  aud  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gold  holdings  during  the  same 
time  was  $27,046,000 . Tbe  2,000  em¬ 

ployes  of  the  Reading  Iron  Works  yesterday 
afternoon  informed  the  management  that  they 
would  not  accept  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
made  recently,  and  the  proprietors  decided  to 
close  down  all  the  establishments,  t.hrowiug  all 
the  men  out  of  work .  Iu  the  Vale-Har¬ 

vard  race  at  New  London  yesterday,  Yale 
won  by  about  five  boat  lengths. ........ .The 

Health  officers  of  this  city  are  much  alarmed 
about  the  unprecedented  prevalence  of  diph¬ 
theria.  During  the  month  of  June  there  were 
521  cases  and  216  deaths . Sixty  skele¬ 

tons,  apparently  victims  of  former  murders, 
were  found  in  a  Kentucky  cave,  Thursday. 
Along  a  lonely  road,  through  a  barren  section 
drovers  used,  40  and  more  years  ago,  to  drive 
their  stock  to  market,  and  many  of  them  were 
missed  on  their  return  journey  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  their  pockets,  aud  are  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  by  u  villainous  inn-keep¬ 
er  who  hid  their  bodies  in  the  cave . 

Controller  Treuholm  thinks  the  losses  of  the 
wrecked  Cincinnati  Fidelity  Bank  will  not  be 
over  $3,600,000.  The  directors  are  to  be  sued 
by  the  government  forull  the  losses  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  means.  Arch-swindler  Har¬ 
per’s  bail  bus  beet)  raised  to  $250,000,  ami  that 
of  his  confederate  Hopkins  to  $100,000.  Neith- 

is  likely  to  get  it . A  convention  to 

form  a  State  Constitution  for  Utah  met  at 
Salt  Lake  City  Thursday.  Utah  cau’t  become 
a  State  without  the  cousent  of  Congress.  If 
once  a  State,  it  could  change  its  constitution 
in  favor  of  polygamy ;  but  while  a  Territory 
it  is  under  the  control  of  Congress.  Congress 
isn’t  likely  to  admit  it,  so  long  as  polygamy 

shall  be  constitutionally  possible.  ..  . 

....  With  a  population  of  less  than  5,060,000, 
Canada  has  10  Governors,  53  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters,  and  694  Legislators,  costing,  exclusive  of 
tbe  expense  of  bousing  the  Governors,  $1,519,- 

037  per  annum . At  Montreal,  Canada, 

there  is  au  attempt  being  made  to  close  the 
bucket  shops,  one  of  them  having  refused  to 
pay  profits  due  to  operators,  nmouutmg  to 
large  sums  . .  Labor  Representative  Da¬ 

kin,  who  w’as  expelled  from  the  Michigan 
Legislature  for  attempted  bribery  last  spring, 


demands  pay  from  the  time  of  his  expulsion  to 
the  close  of  the  session.  The  State  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  out  more  than  $3,500  for  the  fel¬ 
low’s  trial . Thursday,  June  30,  being 

the  last  day  of  the  Government  fiscal  year, 
yesterday,  the  first  day  iu  the  new  fiscal  year, 
was  the  most  important  in  the  official  calen¬ 
dar,  as  the  new  appropriations  became  availa¬ 
ble.  Many  of  the  executive  offices  have  lately 
been  greatly  hampered  for  want  of  funds;  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  discharged  or  suspended,  or 
their  pay  has  been  cut  down,  while  several  of 
the  United  States  Courts  had  to  suspend  oper¬ 
ations,  all  for  lack  of  funds  for  those  special 
purposes.  Now  nil  can  start  all  right  again . . 
The  last  month  of  the  closing  year  shows  rev-, 
enues  slightly  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per  day 
aud  small  expenditures.  The  debt  reduction 
for  tbe  month  is  $16,852,725.  The  customs  re 
ceipts  for  the  fiscal  year  aggregate  nearly 
$218,000,000.  Tbe  internal  revenue  receipts 
aggregate  about.  $118,000,000,  an  increase  of 
about  $2,000, 000  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
sum  of  $19,700,000  for  three  per  cent,  bonds 
became  payable,  as  well  as  about  $12,000,000 
for  pensions  ........ 

....The  Florida  Legislature  has  adjourned 
without  passing  any  proper  law  to  enforce  the 
new  constitution.  Under  the  old  constitution 
the  Lieu. -Gov.  presided  over  the  Senate ;  under 
the  uow,  the  Seuate  elects  oue  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  to  preside.  The  Heuate  that,  elected  Mr. 
Pasco  U.  K,  Senator  was  organized  under  tbe 
old,  wheroas  it  ought  to  have  been  organized 
under  the  new,  hence  a  cloud  on  Pasco’s  elec¬ 
tion . Gov.  Hill  has  signed  a  bill 

granting  an  extension  of  one  year — to  July  1, 
18S9 — for  the  construction  of  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie.  When 
built,  it  w  ill  rest  ou  four  heavy  piers  525  feet 
apart,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  traffic.  The  con¬ 
tractors  are  under  a  heavy  forfeit  to  com¬ 
plete  it  by  May  1,  1888 .  Powderly 

is  “utterly  opposed  to  all  forms  of  pauper  im¬ 
migration,  and  to  a  great  deal  of  immigra¬ 
tion  pure  aud  simple.”  He  would  make  it  “an 
almost  inflexible  rule  that  a  man  or  woman 
who  could  not  sustain  himself  or  herself  and 
their  respective  families  for  one  year  should 

not  be  allowed  to  land.” . MeGlyun 

wants  to  become  a  K.  of  L. ;  but  Powderly 
doesn’t  tbiuk  much  of  McGlynnism  in  that 

connection .  Sensational  dispatches 

come  from  the  back  counties  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  about  a  threatened  negro  uprising.  A 
labor  union  with  pass-words  and  things  is 

about  all  there  seems  to  be  iu  it,  however . 

....William  Bullis,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  mountain  of  coal 
in  Warren  County,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
North  Creek.  It  is  smooth  and  bright  auil 
makes  splendid  fuel . About  200  Can¬ 

adian  w’orkmeu  living  ut  Niagara  aud  Drum- 
mondville,  cross  the  river  every  day  to  work 
at  the  mills  or  on  the  railroads  at  Niagara 
Falls,  this  State.  Tbe  U.  S.  officials  have 
lately  been  takiug  their  names,  with  a  view, 
it  is  thought,  of  making  all  Canadians  em¬ 
ployed  in  America  live  there.  Hence  much 
iudignation  among  those  implicated  and  their 
sympathizers,  and  some  foolish  threats  of  re¬ 
taliation  . The  Provincial  Government 

of  Manitoba  has  contracted  for  the  build, 
ing  of  that  railroad  to  connect  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Northwestern  system  of  roads,  with  a 
view  to  escape  from  the  exactions  of  the 
Canada  Pacific  R.  R.  The  Provincial  author¬ 
ities  declare  the  road  shall  lie  built  in  spite  of 
the  determination  of  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  that  it  shall  not.  It  is  said  that  the 
latter  intends  to  send  the  Manitoba  volunteer 
battalions  west  under  pretence  of  looking 
after  the  Indians,  aud  during  their  absence 
the  mounted  police,  w’ho  usually  have  charge 
of  the  aborigines,  will  prevent  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  road,  without  any  interference 
by  troops  from  the  Eastern  Provinces,  w’hose 

presence  might  bring  ou  civil  war . 

- 
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Saturday,  July  2, 1887. 

The  Natioual  Stockman  is  very  newsy  this 
week:  Last  year  the  Northern  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  carried  over  160,000  sheep  from  Montana 
and  Washington  Territories  for  the  Chicago 

market... . Sales  of  sheep  are  being 

made  in  New  Zealand  for  50  ceuts  per  head, 
against  four  or  five  times  that  price  three 

years  ago . The  number  of  sheep  iu 

Michigan  has  fallen  off  about  l?|i  per  cent. 

since  1884  . The  market  for  Ameri- 

emi  cattle  abroad  is  again  demoralized,  prices 
ranging  at  oue  to  11  cents  estimated  dressed 

w’cight.. .  Chicago  bus  handled  over 

100,000  cattle  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  though 
prices  are  extremely  low  the  cattle  still  come. 
Fear  of  disease  urge  tuuuy  to  market  their 
beasts,  aud  the  miserable  hay  crops  in  large 

areas  force  others  to  do  so .  Illinois 

cattlemen  protested  iu  convention  last  week 
against  the  admission  of  Scottish  cattle 
through  Canada,  which  are  now  scheduled 
from  our  owu  ports.  They  also  organized  for 


the  purpose  of  combatting  the  proposed 
change  in  rates  for  the  shipment  of  cattle  from 
the  car-lot  plan  to  the  plan  of  shipment  by 

weight  .  . In  France  over  200.600  people 

are  engaged  iu  raising  beets  for  sugar . 

....In  June  wheat  has  been  worth  94”, (  cents 
in  Chicago,  and  in  the  same  month  it  has  been 

as  low  os  68  cents— a  range  of  26^ cents. . 

The  celebrated  vineyard, Clog  Viegeot,  France, 
is  to  be  sold  with  the  grand  old  manor  house. 
The  record  of  the  vineyard  dates  back  to  tbe 

12th  century .  The  Agricultural  aud 

Mechanical  College  at  Auburn,  Ala.,  was 

burned  Friday.  Loss  more  than  $200,000 . 

The  government  intends  to  establish  a  labora¬ 
tory  in  Chicago  to  test,  the  oleomargarine  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  West _ Tbe  agricultural  pro¬ 

ducts  of  Germany,  exclusive  of  wheat,  amount 
to  two-thirds  as  much  as  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  we  have  single  States  whose 

area  exceeds  that  of  the  German  Empire . 

Minnesota  State  University  is  to  have  an 
advisory  board  of  seven  farmers  to  manage 
its  agricultural  department  ...Last  Sunday 
four  of  tbe  enormous  buildings  covering  four 
acres  and  belonging  to  the  Chicago  Packing 
and  Provision  Company  (Armour  &  Co.)  wero 
burnt,  and  $1,250,000  went  up  in  smoke. 
About  8,000  live  hogs  wore  in  tbe  buildings, 
hut  all  were  got  out  except  about  700  which 
were  cremated.  Among  the  losses  were 
17,000  barrels  of  mess  pork,  worth  $360,000, 
and  vast  piles  of  other  meat  as  well  as  lard. 
The  stock  in  store  was  worth  $700,000,  a  large 
part  of  which  belonged  to  other  parties  who 
must  stand  the  loss.  Only  two  buildings 
remain;  the  others  will  be  rebuilt  at  once; 
but  the  fire  has  thrown  2,000  men  out  of  work. 
The  property  was  heavily  insured  aud  the 
salvage  aud  insurance  will  cover  all  the  losses. 
All  of  the  scorched  and  charred  hogs  and 
pork  that  can't  be  sold  or  made  into  oleomar¬ 
garine  will  be  converted  to  fertilizers;  oleo 
and  fertilizing  works  being  connected  with  the 

factory’..  . . . 

....The  Superintendent  of  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tutes  iu  Wisconsin  has  prepared  for  76  meet¬ 
ings  next  winter.  There  will  be  over 80  meet¬ 
ings  iu  all . The  executive  committee  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society  have 
been  authorized  to  issue  $50,000  worth  of  six- 
year  debenture  bonds  to  meet  the  society’s  in¬ 
debted  uess  ....  Thu  sun’s  rays  reflected  from 
the  bottom  of  a  milk  pan  fired  a  building  at 

Brockton,  Mass. ,  Thursday. . . 

....The  Cauadian  Farmers'  Institutes  of 
South  Sineoe  and  Prince  Edward  last  Satur¬ 
day  unanimously  resolved  that  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions  ou  the  trade  between  the 

United  States  and  Canada  is  desirable . 

Northern  capitalists  are  rapidly  acquiring 
all  the  pine  lands  iu  Southern  Alabama  that 
are  still  owned  by  the  Government,  aud  that 
can  be  had  for  $1,25  par  acre;  40,000  acres 
were  bought  the  other  day  by  Baltimore  par¬ 
ties  . The  Treasury  Department  has 

decided  that  imported  cows  cannot  be  em¬ 
braced  iu  the  category  of  “household  effects,” 
aud  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  free  entry 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  be  kept  for 
personal  use . Tuesday  the  Far  me  re’  In¬ 

stitute  of  South  Riding,  Gray  Comity,  Out., 
Canada,  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  com¬ 
mercial  uuion  with  the  United  States.  So  did 
a  convention  of  the  “Reformers”  of  Welland 

County . . .  Crop  prospects  throughout 

the  Ottawa  Valley,  Canada,  are  reported  to 
be  of  the  most  promising  character,  in  most 

cases  far  surpassing  the  past  few  years. . 

It  is  reported  from  Columbia,  S.  0. ,  that  a 
powerful  syndicate  has  been  organized,  in 
which  all  the  phosphate  miners  aud  mining 
companies  have  joined,  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  and  keeping  up  the  price  of  crude 
phosphate.  Last  year  the  aggregate  produc¬ 
tion  of  phosphate  rock  was  449,603  tons,  of 
which  881,603  tons  were  exported  and  68,000 
tons  were  consumed  by  the  local  fertilizer 
manufacturing  companies.  Aggregate  value 

iu  round  numbers,  $2,000, 000.  . 

....F.  H.  Appleton  resigns  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 

of  Agriculture. .  . . . . 

. ...  The  great  race-horse  Ten  Broeck  died  at 
the  old  Harper  Farm,  near  Versailles,  Ky., 
last  Tuesday,  after  having  been  sick  for  18 
hours  with  brain  lever.  Ow  ned  by  Frank  B. 
Harper,  who  was  offered  $100,000  in  cash  for 
him  after  his  last  appearance  ou  the  turf, 
when  he  distanced  the  California  crack,  Mollie 
McCarthy,  at  Louisville,  July  4,  1878.  It  is 
reported  that  $50,000  were  refused  for  him  the 
week  before  his  death.  Foaled  in  1872; 
amounted  to  little  as  a  two-year-old,  and  not 
to  much  as  u  three-year-old.  As  a  four  year- 
old  he  lowered  the  record  of  2:5-8  miles  to 
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DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  Iu  1827,  and  Is  to  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  lu  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  uow  doub 
ted  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  ijuall- 
1 1  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon's  big  cuke. 
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4:58j.j,  at  Lexington,  and  10  days  later  he  ran 
the  fastest  four  miles  ever  known,  in  7:15%. 
As  a  five-year-old  he  lowered  the  record  fora 
mile  to  1:30%,  which  has  never  been  beaten, 
and  a  week  later  he  made  two  miles  in  3 :(H 1 
which  stands  unbeaten.  He  also  made  the 
best  three-mile  record  up  to  1884,  when  Drake 
Carter,  his  son,  lowered  it  to  5:24.  He  be  at 
all  his  contemporaries,  except  Lorillard’s 
Parole,  which  <>utf noted  him  at  Baltimore  in 
1877,  but  lie  was  then  in  poor  condition, and  as 
Parole  went  to  Europe  there  was  no  chance  of 
a  second  trial.  He  has  also  been  remarkably 
successful  as  a  stud-horse. .  .  .The  sales  of  leaf 
tobacco  in  the  Danville  market  for  June  wore 
3,702,71(1  pounds  at  on  average  of  $0,11  per 
hundred.  The  total  sales  to  date  since  Octo¬ 
ber  are  21,070,416  pounds,  at  an  average  of 
$8,08.  The  sales  for  the  same  time  last  year 
were  80,052,886  pounds . 


Crops  &  iUarkds. 


Saturday,  July  2,  1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  of  last  week's 
British  grain  trade;  Continued  drought  and 
cold  east  wind  greatly  reduced  chances  for 
barley  and  oats.  Wheat  is  in  need  of  rain, 
Trade  was  dull  during  the  week,  prices  gen¬ 
erally  in  favor  of  buyers.  Sales — English 
wneat.  20.810  quarters  at  35s  Id,  against  37.- 
795  quarters  at  81s  Id  during  corresponding 
week  last  year.  Foreign  wheat  is  without 
feature,  giving  no  confidence  in  present  val¬ 
ues,  but  the  situation  in  the  world’s  wheat 
market  is  such  as  to  give  buyers  confidence  of 
improvement  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  reports  of 
intense  heat  and  very  little  rainfall.  Rain  is 
much  needed  there  for  the  spring  grain  and 
buy  crops,  and  the  root  crops.  There  has 
been  a  drought  in  Ireland  since  the  beginning 
of  May.  In  France  the  reports  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  indicate  about  an  average  output 
for  wheat.  The  weather  lias  been  warmer 
with  fair  amount  of  moisture,  and  the  very 
lab.'  harvest  at  one  time  expected  will  not, 
with  a  continuance  of  favorable  weather,  pro¬ 
bably  be  more  Ilian  111  days  to  two  weeks  later 
than  usual.  The  smuu  iuuv  be  said  of  the 
wheat  cro])  in  Balgtum  and  Holland.  At  the 
latest  postal  advices  there  were  serious  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  crops  in  the  German  empire. 
Hungary  is,  from  recent  indications,  expected 
to  have  about  an  average  wheat-  crop.  In 
several  portions  of  South  Russia  the  prospects 
for  the  wheat  crop  had  been  impaired  by 
drought.  Wheat  exports  from  North  Russia 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  middle 
of  June  had  been  only  a  low  thousand  bushels 
against  about  3,OIH),OOtl  two  years  ago. 

With  regard  to  hops  London  cables  report 
the  attack  of  fly  in  the  English  plantations 
general,  and  rain  is  much  ueeded.  The  vine 
is  now  so  far  up  the  poles  that-  it  i.s  doubtful  if 
it  would  ha  ve  time  to  shake  off  the  ill  effects 
even  with  a  long  continuance  of  fine  weather, 
without  which  it  is  bound  to  spread.  In  view 
of  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  to  hops  in 
Euglutid,  anything  approaching  a  blight 
would  be  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  an  im¬ 
mediate  advance.  The  German  hops  are  do¬ 
ing  well,  though  in  parts  the  plaut  is  back¬ 
ward.  The  prospects  in  Belgium  are  not  so 
good,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  vermin.  In 
New  York  State  the  scare  about  the  roots  has 
subsided,  aud  the  plant  is  progressing  fairly 
well  with  fit  vorahlc  weather.  There  are  ru¬ 
mors  of  the  discovery  of  lice  iu  some  sections, 
but  they  are  not  authenticated.  Numbers  of 
yards  have  liewi  plowed  up,  however,  and  it 
is  now  estimated  f  lint,  the  acreage  has  been 
diminished  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Under 
favorable  conditions  the  yield  will  probably 
amount  to  one-half  of  the  1885  crop,  which 
Bradstreot's  puts  at  158,000  bales. 

The  crop  on  the  Pacific  Coast  promises  well, 
both  as  to  size  and  quality,  and  a  production 
of  from  70,000  to  75,000  bales  is  looked  for, 
against  00.000  bales  last  year.  A  few  con¬ 
tracts  lor  1887  hops  have  been  made,  but  the 
growers  have  put  the  price  up  to  23c.  per 
pound,  which  is  thought  to  be  higher  than  the 
situation  warrants,  and  consequently  little  is 
being  douo.  The  coast  is  almost  drained  of 
188(1  hops,  most  of  which  have  found  a  mar¬ 
ket  iu  the  East. 

The  peach  growers  of  Hunterdon,  Warren 
and  Sussex  County,  N.  «J.,  feel  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  over  the  flattering  prospect  of  a  good 
yield  of  peaches.  The  orchards  look  very 
healthy,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  trees  are 
well  tilled  with  green  fruit,  I  a  many  orchards 
the  trees  on  the  north  side  are  loaded  with 
fruit,  while  those  ou  the  south  side  are  almost 
if  not  entirely  Imre  of  peaches. 

From  letters  received  from  48  large  peach 
growers  iu  the  Peninsula,  the  Dover  (I)el  ), 
iSeutiuul  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  peach 
crop  will  lie  very  short  indeed.  The  S,000,UUO 
baskets  expected  earlier  iu  the  season  have 
dwindled  uni  ll  there  are  not.  more  than  1 ,500,1X10 
baskets  iu  sight.  ‘‘Tills  may  possibly  swell  to 
larger  proportions  than  now  appears.  The 
crop  has  gone.  No  one  knows  why  or  how. 
It  is  not  ou  the  trees  much  to  the  growers'  re¬ 
gret  ”  Governor  Biggs  bends  the  estimates 
with  75,000  baskets  for  Millinglou,  Md.,  and 
30,  (MK1  for  Middletown,  Del.  The  estimate  sure: 
Greetispriug,  30.  id  Ml;  Smyrna,  120,000;  Harley, 
8, (XXI;  Dover,  •  0,1MHI;  Wyorniug,  20, (XXI;  Little 
Creek,  4,000;  Canterbury,  20,000;  Willow 
Grove,  8U,0pO;  Felton,  60,000;  Harrington, 
40, IKK);  Farmington,  30.000;  Laurel,  80,000; 
Bridge vllle,  loo,ooo;  Salisbury,  23,000;  Wes 
town,  1,000;  MardeL),  40,000. 

Last  Saturday's  price  here  for  No.  2  Red 
Wheat,  for  June  delivery,  was  02%  cents  per 
bushel.  Ou  Monday  it,  w  ent  up  lourceins  a 
bushel,  though  there  was  a  dropot  half  a  cent 
at.  Chicago.  Tuesday  It  fluctuated  from  95c. 
to  97c.;  butou  Wednesday  the  little  clique  of 
three  speculators  who  controlled  all  No.  2  Red 
that  was  deliverable,  put  ou  the  screws,  aud 


the  price  went  up  to  $1.05%.  Next  day — the 
last  of  the  month— it  went  up  to  $1.07,  and 
would  have  gone  higher  had  not  the  Grain 
Committee  of  the  Produce  Exchange  inter¬ 
fered.  The  shorts  had.  most  of  them,  to 
settle  at  $1.07,  lint  many  had  previously  settled 
at  from  $1.03  to  $1.05. 

rt  is  stated  that  the  pack  of  canned  peas  this 
year  will  be  about  oue-lialf  short  as  compared 
with  last  year’s,  packers  being  unwilling  to  take 
the  risk  of  putting  up  goods,  and  w  hen  the 
time  for  delivery  arrives  have  them  thrown 
hack  upon  their  hands.  The  price,  also,  issaid 
to  be  unremunerative. 

The  failure  of  the  cherry  crop  this  season  is 
having  a  strengthening  influence  upon  hold¬ 
ers  who  possess  stock  of  old  dried.  There  is 
little  or  no  inquiry  at  the  moment,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  supplies  are  in  cold  storage  aud 
are  held  off  the  market  for  the  time  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  I  letter  prices  later  on. 

On  June  27  the  receipts  of  green  peas  at  Bal¬ 
timore  wore  the  heaviest  known  in  years,  and 
the  market  took  a  downward  turn.  The 
“high-tone'1  packers  came  in  to  aid  the  mar¬ 
ket,,  bidding  freely  75  cents  pm- bushel,  hut  the 
recipes  w  ere  too  heavy,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  withdraw.  Then  peas  went  down  to  85 
cents  a  bushel,  when  a  reaction  set  in  which 
carried  the  value  up  to  50  cents,  which  was 
the  closing  figure  of  the  day. 

The  week’s  packing  in  the  West  has  been 
about  1.85,000  hogs,  against  230,000  forcorres- 


Cineinnati  Price  Current  estimates  that  June 
will  show  a  deficiency  of  25,000  hogs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  last  year,  and  that 
the  aggregate  summer  packing  thus  year  will 
be  considerably  less  than  that  of  1880.  Prices 
of  hogs  have  not  varied  greatly  duriug  the 
week  as  a  rule;  nt  Cincinnati  the  shipping  de¬ 
mand  has  stimulated  the  market,  and  prices 
are  25  to  30  cents  higher  than  a  week  ago;  at 
Chicago  the  movement  east  ware!  has  also  Been 
liberal,  and  prices  are  advanced  10  to  15 cents; 
points  further  west  are  about  the  same  as  a 
week  ago.  The  fire  iu  Armour’s  Chicago 
packing-house  stiffened  the  market  for  hog 
products  temporarily,  but  the  effect  soon 
passed  off. 

According  to  Bradstreet,  there  is  only  a 
moderate  demand  for  wool  in  the  East;  but 
the  prices  are  firm.  In  Texas  the  clip  has 
been  nil  cleaned  up.  It  thinks  that  appear¬ 
ances  indicate  that  the  wool  boom  in  the  in¬ 
terior  has  reached  its  bight,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  holders  are  anxious  to  sell.'  The 
Montana  clip  promises  to  be  lighter  than  in 
1886;  shearing  began  late.  I  tali  growers  are 
getting  two  to  three  cents  per  pound  more  for 
tine  medium  aud  medium  wool  than  when  the 
season  opened.  Farmers  iu  some  parts  of 
Michigan  refuse  to  sell  for  less  than  fancy 
prices.  London  sales  of  wool  show  increased 
strength.  A  good  American  demand  for 
cross -brads  has  stimulated  continental  buyers. 
Bidding  brisk  and  prices  higher  than  a  week 
ago.  _ _ _ _ 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  July  2,  1887. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary .  81$  S  li-m  g  11-16 

Strict  ordinary . .  8  15-16  91$ 

Good  Ordinary .  9J$  lo  1-16  10  1-16 

Strict  Uood  Ordinary. .10  5-16  tow  low 

Low  Middling..  .  ..10  11-16  lot*  liht 

Strict  Low  Middling..,  lot*  11  1-16  U  i_j6 

Middling  ....  II  1-16  ll}*  11W 

Oood  Middling .  11  5-16  lit*  11L 

Strict  Oood  Middling.. .11  9-16  11%  11% 

Middling  Fair .  11  15-16  iau  l/u 

Fair . 12  M#  I2fi  vj% 

hthskd. 

Oood  Ordinary 8  8-16  i  Low  Middling.  ...  9  13-16 

Strict  Uood  Ord . sTs  I  Middling  .  IU  li-ift 

Hax  and  Straw.— The  situation  Is  still  without 
change.  Values  are  still  maintained  lu  tne  fuce  of 
large  supplies  and  a  light  demand  Huy— Timothy, 
Choice,  -fie;  No  I.  75t*Hv:  no.  2,  «•&■» TVc:  Clover,  mixed. 
50  a  •“■5c;  Clover,  lUfcL.'lle:  Shipping,  AiKaSSc.  Straw-  Long 
Rye.  .WtC'iOo.  short  do,  45tg..l>c;  oat.  4iK«,45c. 

Hops.— The  reports  of  damage  by  vermin  In  the 
English  hop  yards  are  still  the  bullish  mature  of  the 
sit uatltin.  they  encourage  hope  of  a  hlguer  range  of 
values  In  the  near  f  ature,  and  as  a  result  holders  of 
tleslrat-le  stock  are  very  indifferent  sellers.  Amcrlean 
Hops  N.  Y.  Stale  1886,  best,  20*  t22C;  do.  CQUIlimn  to 
gooa,  Hot  I  sc,  tit).  1HS5,  best  li'tUc;  do  ineolum,  WtisU’c: 
Pacific  Coast,  itM;,  best, '22*-i 23c:  do.  common  to  good, 
16:0300-  do  1*65,  good  lo  prime,  UkS13e;  Foreign-  Ger 
itiuu  crop.  tSsti,  best,  22*ai2Dc,  do.  medium,  .(X*2lc;  do, 
common.  1'jtlHc. 

Fred.— Quoted  at  flO&TiA'.  for  spring  tuid  winter; 
U)  Tbs,  Mi  lbs.  TOt.tT.5c.  Ho  lbs.  9Hc.  sharps,  95c 

ut*l  id.  Rye  Feed,  Wo.;  screenings,  60 « 75c. 

Seeds  — . lover  Is  quiet  and  held  steadily,  quoted  at 
|H» loiter;  timothy  is  strong  at  the  recent  advance; 
quoted  at  S3  SB. 

1*oci.thv  bits.— Fowls  have  a  limited  Inquiry, hut 
are  held  to  Urm  price*.  Sprlug  ducks  lu  fair  demand 
lor  choice.  Spring  chickens  show  further  advances 
IU  price,  the  dcruuuu  Is  suillelcnt  to  r^vsorb  the  Very 
moderate  arrivals.  Fowls, Jersey,  staie,  aud  ivnnsyl 
vanla,  per  Jb,  II  vllt,*-;  fowls, Western,  per  a,  Hut  111*0, 
do,  southern,  per  :b,  lie.  roosters,  old,  per  [b,  be; 
lurkey>,  per  tb  so;  ducks,  western  per  pair,  1V<* 
60c,  geese,  do,  per  Pair,  ilc*l  25;  spring  chickens, 
large,  per  ft,  21"*.i?o;  do,  medium  to  gtxxl,  per  lb,  UM*20C; 
do,  small,  per  tb,  Ihsitsc. 

Pocltkv.  l>ttK*sRD.-  Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
Tb.  at  IkujUc,  fowls,  I’hlladelplila  aud  Jersey  13*130; 
do,  \\  eat  cm  Iced,  prime,  llhgft  l3‘-ve,old  cocks,  per  lb; 
tyjTc;  Squabs,  whin:,  per  dux,  $3;  Squabs,  dark 
per  dor,  82; ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  »,  lii* 
lSe:  do,  Long  Island,  do, per  ft,  Im-v  lie  chickens,  spring, 
Philadelphia,  large,  per  lb,  3m32c:  do.  do,  du,  small, 
per  U>,  24i*>2<lc;  do.  do.  do.  mixed,  per  tb,  JSaSOe;  do 
do  Loug  island,  seaMed,  per  lb.  22>*s5c. 

Fruits.— MirsB.  Apples.  Southern,  per  barrel, 
82vv2  Mt  dodo  per  huU  bbl,  .-jOcuaSI  0-1;  do, do,  per  crate, 
:i)C(*«l  Plums,  per  quart,  I.*.*  I  le;  Strawberrlo.West- 
ern  New  York, per  quart,  loulto:  do, up  river, do,  S;,jtsc: 
Peaches,  Southern,  per  crate,  75e*g*2  W;  Watermelons 

Southern,  per  no,  *15:«i-5,  Gooseberries.  per  quart, 
a  a  6c,  Hliottfobe  tries,  per  quart,  Stile;  Raxpborrtes. 
per  pint,  jig 9c;  cuirams,  red.  per  lb,  Imflcj  tnuskuiel- 
ons.  per  i,hl,  gc,.i  s  blackberries,  per  quart,  UK*  l tic. 

Fruits  I >riki).— Apples-  Fancy  Evaporated,  — o. 
do.  fair  to  good,  1 1<»  l.5e,  uo  Stun-,  kllCWL  do  do 

quarters,  iq.  to  r.iqe  Ohio  and  51 lehlgaii.  quarters,  bbis 
iMIglSC;  atqdee.  old,  2*«3>£e.  •  herrlcs  pitted, 

10c.  Raspberries— evaporated,  2S<*2lc;  do.  sun-dried, 
2l»r2:'e.  Itbiekberrh's  prime,  No.  Whortleberries, 
1e.  Plums— TK*.r>'4C. 

Pranuts  -  A  fair  trading  in  Job  lots.  No  change  of 
moment  lu  prices,  Quuled  at  Italicize  for  extra;  su 
w.vqe  for  fancy  hand  picked;  NfsisiSific.  for  farmers' 
grades. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes.— Eastern  Shore,  Rose,  8150 
©2;  Norfolk,  Rose,  81  *5@2  35;  North  Carolina,  Rose, 
§150©2;  Southern  culls,  T5c8®l.  Onions.— Bermuda 


Texas. 

8  U-16 
9« 

10  1-16 
10J6 
101* 

11  1-16 
h* 

hr. 

u« 

12« 

9  13-16 
10  11-16 


I  WIL.L.  I1VSURE 
YOl  R  IIOGS 

Against  death  by  disease,  AND  PAY  for 
ALL  THAT  DIE. 

White  fob  Terms. 

References:  Any  bank  in  this  city,  or 
the  mercantile  agencies. 


DR.  JOS,  BAAS’ 

HOG 

AND 

POULTRY 

REMEDY. 


TIME- 


TRIED 


TESTED. 


None  genuine  except  with  this  Trade  Mark. 

■—  PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 

ARRESTS 

DISEASE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“HOGOIiOGY,” 

a  Pamphlet  on  Swine,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESTROYS  WORMS. 

RELIEVES  WHEN 

SMUT  POISONED. 

INCREASESthe  FLESH. 


SOLD  BY 

EVERY  LEADING 

D  R  U  G  G  1ST 

IK  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

USED  BY  EVERY 

PROMINENT  FEEDER. 


ESTABLISHED 


1K18  7.6.1 


PRICES : 

S 2  50,  SI. *25  and  50  Cents 
per  Box. 

25  pound  Cans,  #12.50. 

JOS.  HAAS,  l  S„ 

56  S.  Penn  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Per  crate,  .Vj(*9he;  do,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl,  82  50;  As¬ 
paragus,  perdoz.  3tch>82;  Cucumbers,  per  crate,  50c 
Rl  T5;  Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  crate.  TScfcs  1  75;  do  Sa¬ 
vannah,  per  crate,  82<*2  S';  do  Jersey,  per  erate,  S2<* 
250;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  luu,  Bean-, 

Long  Island  per  bag,  MM 7.5c;  do,  per  bbl,  5Ue®l  50; 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Paovtsiosg.— pork.— Me*6,  quoted  at 
8M  50@1175ror  Old;  81V*15  SO  for  new;  815®16  50  for 
F'amlly  Mess:  815  2o<ait  5*1  for  Clear  Hack:  and  8H  50 
foi  Kxira  Prime  Bexv  — City  F.xtrn  India  ness.  8l26i 
13  Extra  Jleas.  In  barrels,  83  50;  Packet,  $**S5fl:  Plate, 
87  75.  Beef  Hams.—  quoted  at  82l®Hlfl0.  Cut  M rats. 
-Pickled  Bellies,  at  7-He_  for  12  tb.  aud  8c.  for  lo  lb. 
average:  Pickled  Bellies.  12  lb.  quoted  i  qe;  Pickled 
Hams.  lh*UJ|c,  Pickled  Shuuhiers,  'FijCj  Smoked 
Hams.  U(*UHc,  Smoked  shoulders.  tiLa.  Middles.— 
Long  Clear  in  New  York  quoted  at  sc.  Duesskd  Hogs. 

Quoted  7Hov2  7- ift.-.  for  all  averages.  Lard.  — Western 
Steam  6.80c.  City  Steam,  tlrm  hut  quiet,  6.111c;  refined, 
quoted  7c.  Continent;  South  American,  7.100.  July. 
August,  6.86r*6.94e;  September.  6.9,  .*,  OSc;  October. 
7.0>*7.10C;  November.  6.9J®iC;  December  t.9l<*6.96, 

Philadelphia.  I'hovikions  steady.  Beef.  —  City- 
Family.  per  bbl.,  89  '0*l0r  do  packets,  89'*9  50;  smoked 
beef,  I  tivisc;  Beef  hauls,  822.  Pork.  Mess,  $16;  do. 


Baltimore.  Md.  Mess  Pork.  815®  1 7:  Bulkmeats— 
Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  Sides,  packed,  --a'a^'-sc. 
Bacon- Shoulders,  ;*-p*sF«c;  Clear  Hlb  Sides,  9c;  Hams, 
upsrt*,!  ic.  Lard— Refined  at  *Qc. 

C iNct-NSATt,  O.— Fork  quiet  at  8'5.  Lard  Qrmer  at 
86  Ml.  Bulkmeais  firmer  —short  ribs,  f,  625e.  Bacon 
—firm;  short  ribs,  50;  short  clear.  83  75. 

Chicago  —Mrs*  Pork.— 820.  Lard.-86  52>$.  Short 
Rib  sides  (loosei.  $T  42Vd;  dry  salted  shoulders  (boxed), 
85  50;  Short  clear  sides  iboxed.i,  8T  90- 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— hutter— Creamery  -  Western,  best,  19c; 
do,  prime  170,5  v.st^c,  ilo, good,  I5t*(*164c;  State,  extra, 
ItFoitfc.  Stale  dairy,  uew-Half-tube.  best.  —  cs  Half 
firkins,  tub*,  line,  I8<5tl»e;  do  do.  good.  1*0.1 7c;  Welsh 
tubs.  fine.  11(4 18c;  do,  gt  od,  15Akei lb'-yc.  do,  fair,  a— c, 
western — Imitation  creamery,  best,  i.5Lj.a  16c;  do.  fine, 
l»(*l5c:  Western  dairy,  fine.  I5>c:  do.  fair.  I3®14c; 
do,  factory  best.  13<*l&,14c;  do  do  flue.  12cal3c;  do,  do, 
common,  iO'.*loK,c. 

Cheese.— Factory,  best  white,  ‘FqVajuo;  do,  best  col¬ 
ored,  »t!i9.4ic:  do,  goo,1.  tiighi  skims  medium, 

5Ut*5%c;  nlgiit  do,  prime,  <k*6‘tc,  Ohio  factory,  flue, 
1Iti(a6lJ*c;  do.  fair, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Butter  firmer.  Pennsylvania 
Creamery  extra.  ISc;  Western  Creamery  extra,  18 *19c; 
B  C.  and  N  Y  Creamery,  extra,  1**1 7c,  Packing  Butter, 
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Arsis,  Itc;  Ohio  and  other,  western  firsts,  15c. 

Baltimore.  Md.— Butter— Steady.  Western  packed 
U©Hc;  Creamery.  ltq*Ao.  Eggs— Higher  at  16t*nc. 

Chicago, ill  —  Butter.—  Firmer.  Creamery, UJtgaiKioo; 
dairy,  13<8>l6e.  Eggs.— llQ^lfc  perdos. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.- Wheat.-  No.  a  Chicago.  HCVaSaq*;  No. 
I  Liard  nt  qk*Si:l*c'.  L  ngruded  Red,  Sug'.KiQc.  No.  2  Red 
8Kal  03;  No  2  Red  tor  Julie,  9U11  Ui.  do.  tor  Jilly,  S I q,® 
FI  9-16C ;  do.  for  August.  Slljri&FS e;  do.  for  September, 
F5  1  1  t-a f '  Iqe ;  do.  for  October,  Ffidfc;  do.  for  December, 
iFJQiftSy^c.do  for  May,  9SJk*95Nsc.  Cohs.—  Ungraded 
Mixed  at  *6411)140  :  No.  2  16)4 (**' -tic:  No.  2  for  June 
*Hc;do,  for  July.  I5r*ig46e.  do, fi;ir  August,  *6Vii  ir.4c; 
do  for  September,  lScodSF^e:  Oats.  -  No.  o,  0S0:  do. 
White,  36k,e,  No.  2.  fUHwJftc;  do.  White.  8I4aC.  No. 

1  White,  Ssut  Mixed  Western,  vk* 35c ,  While  do,  37 
Ql'.'c:  White  Slate,  38c  No.  2  White  for  Julv,  37!*c:  No. 

2  itixeil  for  July.  do  for  August,  iJa'.ywc;  do 

for  September,  317*w32Hc. 

F1.0UR.  akd  Mkal— Flour— wuotations.  F"ine  82 10 
8,3  00.  latter  for  fancy.  Superfine,  82  i55«a3  S5:  Extra 
No.  2,  to  C»«3  ISO:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  Slate.  $3  65(43  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  88  156(8  G5;  Good  to 
Choice  F'.xtra  Western,  f.  7lb(4  90:  Connuon  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohm.  83  15.3,3  91),  Good  to  F'ancy.  8* 
Common  F.xtra  Mmuesota,  <3  15x1  10;  Clear,  $3  :0  c 
4  20;  Rye  Mixture.  <3  .Mi*t  20;  Straight,  83  90^4  :0; 
Patent,  8*  2w»4  ft);  Patent  Winter  Wbakl,  Extra.  |42u 
(485,  City  Mill  Extra  for  West  Indie*.  84  W® 
4  15.  Southern  flour.- Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
83  8lk>i4.  nnd  Good  to  Choice,  do  8*  Id*.:*  Rvk  Flour. 
—Superfine.  82  15.0,3  fW.  C'OR.v  Micai..  5'ollow  Western 
quoted  at  82  *X£'i  75,  and  Brandywine  82  65is.2  15. 

Chicago.— Wheat.— No.  2  Spring,  sot^e,  no.  s  do,  63c; 
No.  2,  Red,  ?2‘ic.  CORK.  — No.  2.  s>  t$c,  viats.- No.  2, 
25J8C.  Rvk-— No.  2,  30c.  Barlev.— No.  2.  nominal. 

Philadelphia,  Fa.  Fuu  tt.- Western  aud  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superfine.  iU  .50  to  88  OU;  do  do  do  extra,  88,43  .VI; 
Pen usylv aula  F'amlly.  48  is  to  y,  »)■  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process.  8*84  35.  Delaware  fainllv.  t*  .‘Sttst  50; 
Ohio  clear,  84  mu  1  2.5;  do  straight,  gi  25-tt  50;  In¬ 
diana  clear.  **  •.<(•#*  25;  du  slnugbc,  8*  2Vs  i  'v;  st. 
lamia  and  southern  Illinois  clear.  81  u,  to  8*  2.5;  do  do 
striuight.  *4  2Tx>t4  5Li;  Winter  wheat  patent.  $4  td  to 
8‘>  0u.  Minnesota  bakers'  clear,  8*  id  to  $4  25;  do  do 
slralght,  81  25  to  f  I  50,  Minnesota  |  ml  cuts,  fair  to 
choice.  84  604*4  sv.  Rye  Flour.  42  ml,-:  ;.5  per  barrel 
for  Fair  to  (thotce.  Wiikat.  —  Ungraded  Red  In  export 
elevator,  S6c.  No.  2  Red  spot.  S4L,c;  do.  for  June,  -4,^.4 
S49t,e.  do  fur  July.  3IWig.sg**c;  do  for  AugiLst,  K-a^utstc; 
do  for  SepMjtnUer>l  Corn— No  2  mixed  aud 

No.  2  high  Mixed  regular  In  grain  depot.  ISC;  No.  2 
Mixed  for  Julie.  4-1  to  lie;  do  fur  July,  81a(4Ac;  do  for 
August.  153o*46‘4L';  do,  tor  Septembei .  id*.*,  --4-V-  CUTS. 
—No.  2  Mixed.  (J'v*  Ungraded  White,  34 Qe;  No.  4 
While,  short  storage,  36c:  do,  regular,  86*40:  No.  2 
White,  3sc. 

lUi.riMoitic,  Md.  Flour  steady.  Howan.1  street  aud 
Western  Superfine,  82  50,a3  it);  do  extra,  8*’  2VgJ  90,  do 
family,  84**.  1  M.  City  mill*,  superfine.  82  3.  do  ex- 

trti.  8.1  23(43  75;  do  Rio  Brands.  8*  i«2tg4  7.t;  Patapseo  fa 
mily.  85:  do  superlative  pateut.  8>  •%.  Wheat  south¬ 
ern  steady.  \\  esteru  quiet.  Southern  Red,  s*igS5c,  do. 
Amber.  SI  to  siic:  No  8  Western  Winter  Red  Spot,  53 v., 
to  84c;  do  for  July.  ‘'-H  Nt-t^e.  do,  for  August.  s3W,,4 
t<39kc;  do,  for  September.  stRt<.v!4|X$e.  Corn  .  — southern 
uomlual.  White.  >5  to  56c  Yellow.  IS  to  19c;  Western 
steady.  Mixed  spot,  -t.v  bid.  July,  444*0  bid  Oats  — 
Firm.  Southern  W  hite,  J3  to  Sic;  Western.  Sb  ;  >J8o; 
Western  Mixed.  .<3  to  06c;  Pennsylvania.  S3  to  37c 
Rvk.  Steady  at  3*C8tfic. 

BtnrKALo,  N.  Y.— WHEAT.— No.  1  Hard  In  light  de¬ 
mand,  sold  at  S3c.  No.  t  Hard  Northern  Pacific  offered 
at  Sic;  Winter  Wheat  dull,  weak,  aud  lower;  No.  2 
Red  S4c;  No.  1  White  Michigan,  35V*c.  to  arrive.  Corn, 
— Quiet,  but  firm.  No.  2,  43c;  No.  8,  42 ‘(,0,  No.  3  yellow, 


2  Mixed,  S1«3)C*C. 
Western,  59@tuc. 


LIVE  STOCK.  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  2,  1887. 

Wool.— Taken  altogether,  the  market  Is  a  steady 
one,  but  the  demand  is  not  especially  urgent.  The 
sales  comprise  23,100  a>  spring  Texan,  24e.  i.flutl  n>  do. 
2oe  15.0JU  IS  Spring  Western  Texan.  16<j>.l9c:  5.0(A)  lbs 
California'  lava 22c;  a.IMi  lbs  scoured  Texan,  474*e. 
6. MW  IF"*  Scoured  super.  Me:  5.WD  lbs  Extra  Puffed, 
scouted,  42c.  and  4,1  mi  lb*  same  57c;  30.UW  lbs  XXX 
Ohio,  31c.  lO.G-HMbv  X  Ohio,  2(g  v e; 50,(X)0  lbs  Territory. 
3.VJJ  lb.  Unwashed  F’leece,  S.MJfi  lb«  Kentucky  comb- 
hig,  1,4131  lh«  Medium  Unwashed,  25,'M)  lbs  Spring  Tex¬ 
an,  i«jl'  lbs  Black  Texan,  2.  M  lbs  Black  Georgia,  2.UOO 
lbs  F  iue  A  Fleece,  pulled,  1,-43;  lbs  Extra  pulled,  7,250 
lbs  Lambs'  Pulled.  S.Boti  los  Super  uo,  s  MHJlbs  No.  1  do 
and  3U.UU0  lbs  Scoured  Texan,  ou  private  terms. 

Milcu  Cows. — About  71)  head  have  been  received 
thus  far  this  week  The  fet  llug  has  been  firm,  espe 
daily  tor  Good  Cows,  and  sales  have  beeu  reported  at 
834**55  per  head.  Common  to  Choice  Cows,  g:AKy.65 
each;  Ordinary  to  Good  cow  s,  at  goOiafit)  per  head. 

Beeves.— Inuiuim  steer*,  1. 3941b,  at  $4  >j  per  100  lb; 
do.  1.569  lb.  at  s-ttudo,  1,355  IF.  at  <4  35;  do.  1,293  tb, 
at  81  20;  Ohio  do.  1,391  lb.  ai  6-1  65:  do  I.  i-Ui  lb,  at  si  10; 
do  I,s2iJ  lb,  at  1 4  13;  I'eun-i.vlvunia  .Heall'ed  do,  1,398  a>, 
at  it  in;  Indiana  do,  1,707  a..  ,.t  $-1  ic,;  state  Slags,  ox¬ 
en  and  Stetrs,  1.535  »,  at  84,  Kcmuekv  "stlliers,"  1,326 
average,  at  $4  ou  per  U*»  n>:  do,  1.2UH  It.  at  *4  45;  do, 
1,187  a  iu  61  4ut  Ohio  'StUlers."  1,321  a*  average,  at 
8-130  per  Lb  lb;  do.  1,162  tit  g*  g;  March-Fed  In*liaua 
Steers.  1,525  tb,  at  $4  S5;  do,  1,418  lb,  at  81  (-5,  1,305  lb.  at 
84  53.  Kentucky  Steers,  l.l'2*!h,  at  $4;du.t,332!t.,  at  si  IU; 
do.  1,153  tb,  at  S4  I2*t.  do,  1298  a>.  at  S4  25;  Indiana  do, 
1.116  ft,  at  S*  lu  do.  127i  ft,  at  $4  15:  do,  1375  tt>,  at  84  10; 
do  1,387  B>.  at  84  47J^;  Ohio  do,  1,557  a-,  at  *4  IU,  Oxen, 
1.4*5  lb,  at  84  lu;  Slate  Steers,  l  ,199  lu  average,  at  $4  lu 
per  Rio  lb  less  <5:  Kentucky  do,  17*5  tb.  ,u  45.  do, 
1,240  B,  at  84  40.  do,  127b  B.  Tb,  at  <4  2b;  Bulls,  1,345  lb 
at  g:i  U!-c;  Chlcaco  steers  I, L7.J  a,  average,  it  >4  05  per 
100  B.;  do.  1U7  m.  at  84  10;  do.  l,*9j  a.,  ut  »4  25;  West¬ 
ern  Steers,  L,i55  B  average,  at  84  per  imj  tb.  do,  1200  lb 
nt  « in);  do,  1.234  B .  at  84  25;  do,  l,2)d  »,  at  84  50  do. 
133b  B.  at  84  to. 

Calves.- Fed  Veals,  212  tb  average,  at  ®4  75  per  100  lb 
do,  139  a*,  at  85.  5S  veals.  147  B,  at  85  30;  Buttermilk 
calve-*,  li.i  a>.  average,  at  8;  25  per  luu  lb  do.  ISO  ft,  at 
$3;  Mixed  do,  194  B.  at  8*:  Veals.  162  ft,  at  85;  do,  140  ft, 
at  S3  25:  do.  1*0  b,  at  83  5m;  2s  do.  14s  ft.  at  sti;  mixed 
calves.  136  ft  average,  at  «3  «2 s*  per  1110  B:  fed  calves 
and  veals,  235  ft  average,  at  84  '.j  per  l(Ai  ft;  veals,  153 
ft,  at  s5  21.  do,  143  li*,  at  85  3r,  veals,  138  Lb.  average,  at 
*4  50  per  ltd  lb;  do,  tSS  tb,  at  41  15 

Sukkp  A*n  Lambs*— Tot4»i  Tor  six  days  42,534  head 
against  10,253  head  for  the  same  time  last  week.  State 
Sheep,  SI  ft  average.  *4  50  per  10)  lb,  Indiana  do,  si)  lb. 
at  31  75;  M lehlgan  do,  V.  lb,  ;i  1  $5  10;  State  Lambs,  5.3  lb, 
at  86;  do.  :>:4  in,  at  86  25.  state,  sheep  (CODimunl,  55  lb, 
average,  ut  *3  per  lo)  B;  do,  99  ft,  at  **  50  Pennsyl 
vanla  do.  55  ft,  at  86.  Slat*'  Bucks.  12 J  ft.  ut  80;  Keu- 
t unity  Sheep,  w*  n,  average,  ai  *4  5*1  per  r«i  B;  Ken- 


I'-Otb:  Kentucky  sheep.  7s  lh  average,  at  4^c  per  lb; 
do,  92  ft.  at  4V»«;  Kentucky  LuikUs,  61  lb  at  6>sc;  do.  60 
lb,  at  54^1!;  o,  bo  ib,  at  ’)sc;  chio sheep,  34  lb  average, 
at  84  6*Sj  per  tv  ib.  Keuiuckv  do.  104  ft  at  8*.  Virginia 
Ewes,  32  ft.  at  15;  do,  113  lb,  at  84  5U.  Virginia  Lambs, 
62  ft.  at  36  mi;  du,  74  ll>,  at  86.7(1;  do,  16*i  lo.  at  7;  Ohio 
Sheep.  96  lb  average,  at  4fcc.  per  lb:  uhlo  Lmubs,  bS  lb, 
atsysc. 

Hogs,— Receipts  for  six  *lays,  21,201  head,  against  26,- 
663  head  Tor  same  time  last  wees.  No  sates  were 
reported  on  Uve  weight*  Nomlnalb  firm  at  *5  6U@5  35 
per  luu  lb. 

Buffalo.— Sheep.— Receipts  for  week  S8,'Ou  head;  for 
sarno  time  litst  sveck.  2*, HA)  head*  Market  easier.  Com¬ 
mon  to  Fair,  m’  5.oi2  90;  gootl  to  choice,  it  l.'w 4  41 1;  uo 
lambs  here  Hogs— Receipts  for  the  week.  1 .540  head, 
for  swim  [line  last  week.  Su.m*  head.  -Market  steady 
.and  unchatigtd.  Llghr  1'tgs  8*  5045  lu.  Mixes!  Pigs 
aud  Light  Yorkers,  85  l.>a,5  2d:  Selected  Yorkers, 

85  2R(a,5  »0.  Seleete*!  medium  weights.  8-i  40<®1 45.  other 
grad* -s  unchanged.  Selected  Heavy  Ends,  *4  5t**g.4  60; 
stags.  84;  all  offerings  taken. 

C  bicago.—Oattlil— Market  strong.  Shipping  steers 
8-1  2 »  54.1;  stot-kers  and  feeders.  81  -o***-*  15;  cows, 
bulls  and  mixed,  8 1  50*3;  through  Texas  cattle,  $1  50(£ 
3  50- 

Hogs. -Market  strong.  Rough  and  mixed,  84  S5*A 


81s.  1  per  heatT, 

St.  Louis. — cattle. — Market  Steady.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  steers  8*  3*Ka4  5U;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  83  'Aam*4  *5;  Butchers’  steers,  ralr  t*)  choice, 
83  l«4-j,t  10;  Feeders.  CaJr  to  good,  fH  .0.^3  3o.  Stockers, 
fair  to  good.  «2  Am 1  o;  Texaus,  common  glass  to  good 
corn  fed  82  i*x*4  IXJ.  Hogs.— Market  *irong.  Choice 
heavy  ami  Butchers*  Selections,  85  1  5-*5  lo,  Packing, 
fair  to  choice,  84  SA.-,  >  14);  V  orkers,  medium  to  prune, 
8*  35*h5  mt.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good,  $4  Aim*  so. 

shexp.  Market  Strung  clipped  fair  to  cholee, 
83  luw.4  OU;  Lambs.  $3  UV94  7*1. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 
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PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MEROHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1915. 
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American  Fruit  Evaporator  for  Sale. 

Never  has  beeu  used.  Address 

F.  L*  COBB,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-YORMER. 
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THE  ROBIN’S  SONG. 

“Sikcuno  for  rain,”  the  farmer  said. 

As  the  robins  thrilled  their  sweetest; 

While  the  soft  June  day  was  bright  o’er  head 
With  clouds  the  whitest,  fleetest. 

But  the  wife  from  her  window  view, 

Atnoug  the  trees  had  been  hearing 

The  birds,  as  they  gave  a  lessou  new 
To  the  fledgelings  they  were  rearing. 

’•Not  so.”  she  said,  "I  think  you're  wrong,” 

They  sing  as  if  never  weary; 

But  thpse  to  me  are  the  words  of  their  song: 

“Come  you  here,  come  you  here,  my  deary.” 

And  then  they  fly  to  a  furl  her  tree, 

With  calls  the  gayest,  clearest; 

They  seem  to  say,  “Come,  follow  me" 

"Come  you  here,  lit  tle  dear,  my  dearest.” 

“Your  old  rime  sign  T  don't  believe; 

The  robins  their  youug  are  teaching. 

And  iny  slight  fancy  their  song  can  weave 
Into  words  ns  plalu  as  preaching.” 

The  good  man  smiled  at  Ills  wife’s  Idea, 

The  bird  song  thus  explaining; 

Yd  answered:  “What  Is  this  I  hear? 

“Surely,  my  dear.  It  Is  raining!”  a.  r.  d. 

In  this  city  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
men  who  hire  themselves  out  as  walking 
signs.  Some  of  them  have  frames  built  around 
them  on  which  are  pasted  advertisements  of 
somebody’s  soap  or  tooth  brush  or  some  other 
article.  One  man  walks  around  dressed  as  an 
Indian  with  a  big  flag  on  which  is  printed  the 
address  of  a  tobacco  firm.  Six  men  are  hired 
to  walk  across  the  Brooklyn  bridge  every 
night.  They  wear  high  white  hats  and  long 
white  dusters  on  which  is  pasted  the  name  of 
a  famous  clothing  house.  On  every  rainy 
day  six  men  parade  up  and  down  Broadway 
witli  red  and  white  umbrellas  and  rubber 
coats.  All  this  advertising  is  said  to  help 
business.  These  walkiug  advertisers  are 
looked  down  upon.  Even  hod -carriers  have 
more  diguity.  Many  well-dressed  men  who 
laugh  at  the  advertisements  carry  around 
signs  that  are  a  great  deal  more  disgraceful. 
A  ied  whiskey -nose,  for  instance,  and  a  great 
shapeless  stomach  are  both  more  dishonorable 
than  any  sign  carried  through  the  streets. 
They  advertise  intemperance  and  gluttony. 

We  are  all  walkiug  advertisements  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  We  advertise  ourselves.  Try  as 
hard  as  we  can  to  prevent  it,  our  characters 
are  bound  to  show  in  our  actions.  If  we  want 
to  behave  well  and  make  a  good  impression, 
we  have  got  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  do 
wlmt  is  right. 

Last  year  I  spoke  about  piekiug  potato 
beetles  by  hand.  It  is  a  tedious  process.  I 
don’t  think  it  pays.  It  is  a  job  generally 
given  to  the  boys  and  girls.  1  have  done  lots 
of  it,  but  never  could  see  that,  I  picked  half 
the  beetles,  This  year  1  put  plaster  and 
Paris-green  on  my  potatoes  and  the  beetles 
have  taken  themselves  away  in  a  hurry. 

Last  week  it  rained  every  day  until  Friday. 
We  needed  the  rain,  but  it  came  down  a  little 
too  hard  at  times.  8o  much  water  fell  one 
day  that  many  gardens  were  all  washed  away. 
The  best  place  for  a  garden  is  on  level  ground. 
When  the  gnidrn  is  made  on  a  lull-side 
ditches  should  lie  dug  at  intervals,  so  that  the 
water  will  pass  away  and  uot  sweep  down 
through  the  growing  plants.  A  rainy  day  on 
some  farms  is  a  pretty  dismal  affair.  The 
rainy  weather  seems  to  put  a  damper  on  the 
spirits  of  all  the  family.  Nobody  seems  to 
feel  right,  auil  everyttiiug  seems  to  go  wrong. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  bad  enough.  It  is 
all  the  worse  liecause  it  is  not  necessary.  If 
every  member  of  the  family  w  ould  take  right 
hold  of  the  matter  and  sayr  “I  don’t  propose 
to  be  a  weather  indicator!  I  mean  to  keep 
good-natured  in  spite  of  ram  or  slime  or  hail 
or  snow,”  the  rainy  days  would  be  much 
brighter  and  easier  to  endure.  It  does  not 
cost  anything  ex  tea  lo  be  good  uatured.  There 
is  a  clear  profit  m  the  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  happiness. 

Every  mini  and  every  boy  should  tie  some¬ 
thing  of  a  doctor.  I  don’t  say  that  the  girls 
and  women  should  be,  because  they  will  have 
to  be.  No  one  cau  lie  a  good  housekeeper 
without  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick. 
All  men  should  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  also  what  to  do  when  their  an¬ 
imals  are  out  of  condition.  A  great  many 
men  ruin  their  health  in  youth,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  is  a  little  weak  and  “girl¬ 
ish”  to  take  care  of  themselves,  That  notion 
is  all  nonsense.  Youth  is  the  time,  not  only 
to  save  money,  but  to  store  up  health  and 
strength  that  will  last  through  old  age.  1  am 
always  sorry  to  see  a  man  old  at  55 
or  fill  years.  1  have  seen  them  so  bent, 
and  feeble  at  that  age  that  they  could  not 
possibly  enjoy  life.  They  threw  their  health 
and  strength  away  when  they  were  youug 
men.  As  for  understanding  the  diseases  of 
animals,  every  farmer  knows  how  much  he 


could  save  if  he  could  do  the  right  thing  when¬ 
ever,  he  has  a  sick  animal. 

I  can  remember  bow  wonderful  it  seemed  to 
me  when  I  was  a  boy  that  a  gas,  a  solid  and  a 
liquid  could  be  produced  from  the  same  thing. 
One  day  in  winter  the  teacher  showed  how  it 
could  lie  done  by  putting  a  piece  of  ice  into 
the  tin  pan  on  the  stove  The  ice  was  a  solid. 
The  heat  of  the  stove  soon  melted  it  to  water 
— a  liquid.  As  the  heat  became  mere  intense 
the  water  slowly  changed  to  steam— a  gas. 
That  little  experiment,  made  me  think.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to 
think  that,  by  applying  cold  to  the  steam  we 
could  bring  it  back  to  water  or  even  to  ice, 
yet  I  know  now  that  it  can  be  done.  Why  I 
speak  of  it  is  this:  I  saw  a  boy  on  the  street 
the  other  day  smoking  a  cigarette.  His  face 
was  pale  and  tbiu.  There  were  dark  lines 
under  his  eyes  and  around  his  mouth.  I  knew 
that  the  tobacco  had  painted  those  marks  on 
liis  face.  I  thought  that  his  health  and  intel¬ 
ligence  represented  a  solid.  The  cigarette 
was  slowly  changing  them  iuto  smoke.  The 
steam  can  be  changed  back  into  ice,  but  there 
is  no  possible  way  of  changing  the  smoke 
back  iuto  health  and  braiu.  If  it  comes  back 
at  all,  it  will  come  in  paius,  shattered  nerves, 
weakened  muscles,  lack  of  courage,  dull 
reasoning  and  blunted  perception.  The  oon- 
sequeuee  is  so  sure  that  there  can  be  no  possi¬ 
ble  chance  for  argument  about  it.  The  boy 
who  puts  a  cigar  or  cigarette  into  his  mouth 
is  not  only  an  ignoramus  but  a  criminal.  He 
not  only  lessens  his  power  to  enjoy  the  best 
things  of  life,  but  he  runs  the  risk  of  killing  a 
part  of  bis  own  life. 


There  were  no  reapers  or  mowing  machines  in 
those  old  days.  Hand-labor  was  the  thing.  One 
man  could  find  plenty  to  do  on  a  very  few 
acres.  I  often  wonder  wlmt  these  old  men 
must  think  when  they  see  our  modern  farm¬ 
ing.  The  thought  must  frighten  them  a  little 
and  make  them  a  little  sad  too.  Now,  if 
farming  can  change  so  in  the  last  40  years, 
why  can  wo  not  expect  that  it  will  change 
almost  as  much  in  the  next  40  years  ?  This 
looks  reasonable  enough  to  me.  People  say 
there  is  nothing  more  to  improve.  Let  us  see. 
Who  could  imagine  the  telephone,  the  tele¬ 
graph  or  any  of  the  other  wonderful  inven¬ 
tions,  15  years  before  they  were  invented  ? 
So  many  wonderful  things  have  been  done  of 
late  that  1  am  gettiug  so  that  1  believe  almost 
anything  short  of  “perpetual  motion”  is  pos¬ 
sible.  I  am  sure  that  agriculture  will  see 
nmuy  wonderful  changes  within  the  next  20 
years.  Our  boys  aud  girls  will  be  men  and 
women  in  ample  time  to  take  advantage  of  all 
these  changes.  Irrigation  will  play  a  wonder¬ 
ful  part  in  the  farming  of  the  future.  We  all 
know  how  portions  of  the  country  suffer 
every  year  from  drought.  The  day  will  come 
when  we  will  store  up  water  iu  tanks  and 
ponds  as  carefully  as  we  now  store  up  man¬ 
ure.  Twenty  years  from  now  it  will  only  be 
the  shiftless  farmers  who  are  ruined  by 
drought.  Electricity  will  play  a  great  part 
iu  future  farming.  We  shall  see  a  plow  or  a 
team  moving  without  any  horse  or  other 
animal  to  draw  it.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
future,  my  boys  and  girls.  Farming  is  goiug 
to  be  the  most  honorable  and  dignified  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country.  Those  who  stick  to  it 
and  study  it  out,  will  live  to  enjoy  all  these 


taste  of  this  drink,  though  I  never  could  see 
that  it  was  auy  more  refreshing  than,  cool 
spring  water  or  cool  milk. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  wrote  you  a  letter  in 
January  but  did  not  see  it  in  print,  so  I 
thought  I  would  write  again,  hoping  to  have 
better  success.  We  are  having  a  very  dry 
season  so  far.  The  crops  are  very  dry.  We 
have  about  15  acres  of  oats  that  are  looking 
nicely  but  some  of  them  are  pretty  dry.  We 
just,  cleared  about  five  acres  and  sowed  it  to 
oats,  but  they  are  so  dry  that  they  will  have 
to  be  irrigated  before  they  will  come  up.  The 
weather  is  very  dry :  it  lias  not  stormed  since 
the  lfith  of  April.  The  winter  was  very  light, 
there  was  uot  much  SHOW  in  the  mountains, 
so  the  water  did  not  rise  much  this  season. 
We  have  24  hogs  and  eight  pigs;  I  cut  and 
fed  them  alfalfa  three  times  a  day.  We  com¬ 
menced  haying  yesterday;  we  have  about  17 
acres  of  alfalfa,  about  five  acres  of  it  was 
sown  this  spring.  G.  o.  iiammond. 

Paonia,  Colo. 

Uncle  Mark:  It  has  beeu  a  longtime  since 

I  wrote  to  you.  I  did  not  see  my  last  letter  in 
print.  I  hope  this  one  will  be  printed.  We 
had  a  good  school  and  a  good  teacher.  We 
have  2(1  horses,  over  100  cattle,  and  father  is 
buying  more.  It  was  very  dry  last  summer. 
Coruwasapoor  crop.  The  llower  seeds  you 
sent  were  very  nice.  The  melons  yon  sent  were 
very  nice  indeed,  though  it  was  so  dry  that 
most  of  them  were  quite  small.  The  largest 
muskmelon  weighed  10_1,j’  pounds.  After  the 
melons  were  all  gone  we  had  a  little  rain. 
The  watermelon  vines  blossomed  and  there 
were  as  many  melons  aud  they  grew  as  large  as 
most  of  the  others.  Then  the  frost  soou  came 
aud  there  was  only  a  few  got  ripe.  Last  fall 
father  took  all  the  sheep  and  20  cows  out  to 
Dakota.  After  ho  sold  them  he  went  to  the 
Indian  Reservation  and  several  other  places. 

Renwick,  Iowa.  a  cousin. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  II.  C.,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  am  a  girl, 

II  years  old.  I  live  with  my  Uncle,  aud  lie 
takes  the  Rural.  We  planted  tbo  seeds  you 
sent,  and  they  came  up,  and  the  hens  destroy¬ 
ed  the  peas.  1  have  a  kitten,  and  wo  have  a 
dog.  His  name  is  Sport.  .We  have  nine  cows, . 
three  horses,  aud  we  had  a  colt,  but  it  died. 

Your  Niece,  mtnnie  eiiwards. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  a  cat  aud  three 
kittens.  The  eat  is  black,  and  the  kitteus  are 
black  and  white.  Our  dog  broke  his  leg  while 
he  was  trying  to  catch  a  rat  under  a  pile  of 
wood.  Papa  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  Mamina 
would  uot  let  it  be  doue.  She  tied  the  leg  up 
in  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  dog  got  well.  He 
knows  she  did  it,  for  now  he  is  just  as  grateful 
as  he  cau  lie.  I  think  dogs  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  people  tliiuk  they  do. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  mart  smith. 


'Pli-sccUatteousi 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disease  Is  sc  generally  dia 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  Individual  1,  is  tb  ■<  '  itcnt  pols  f. 
coursing  Ms  veins  Tbo  terrible  -.i.ileriugs  eu 
tiured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  then’,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  Thu  wonderful  power  of 


YOUTHFUL  GARDENERS. — From  The  Queen. 


I  know  very  well  how  boys  feel  about  smok¬ 
ing,  because  1  have  been  a  boy.  When  I  was 
a  boy  I  can  remember  how  we  used  to  crawl 
under  the  school  house  and  smoke  pieces  of 
grape  vine  and  sweet-fern  cigars.  Most  of 
the  people  who  tried  to  make  us  stop  the  prac¬ 
tice  seemed  to  forget  that  they  were  ever 
youug.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  good 
man  who  understood  boys  talk  to  me  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  never  learned  to  smoke  tobacco 
while  I  was  a  boy .  If  I  had  begun  then  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  I  never  could  have  given  it 
up.  When  I  got  to  be  a  man,  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  years  when  1  had  to  live  in  a  very  lonely 
place  and  work  at  dismal  work.  I  had  always 
heard  that  smoking  made  good  “company,”  so 
1  tried  it.  It  took  me  bnt  a  short  time  to 
find  out  that  smoking  interfered  witli  my 
health  and  my  work,  and  I  stop|ied  the  prac¬ 
tice  at  once.  All  my  experience  since  then 
teaches  me  that  I  did  one  of  the  most  profit- 
aide  things  of  my  life  when  I  stopped  smoking 
Now  boys,  I  kuow  that  uiauy  of  you  think 
you  kuow  just  a  little  more  about  this  smok¬ 
ing  habit  than  Uncle  Mark  docs.  You  prob¬ 
ably  know  more  about  it,  now  than  you  will 
30  years  hence,  but  what  you  kuow  then  will 
be  far  more  valuable.  I  state  what.  1  know  to 
be  true.  Some  of  you,  1  fear,  will  guess  at  it. 

We  often  hear  our  grandfathers  tell  of  the 
way  farming  was  done  when  they  were  boys. 


wonderful  things.  Niue-teuths  of  those  who 
ruu  away  from  it,  because  it  seems  a  little 
hard,  will  pass  the  latter  j'ears  of  their  lives 
in  vain  regrets. 

In  looking  around  among  my  friends  I  am 
surprised  to  see  how  many  have  bad  teeth.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  person  of  30  years 
with  a  number  of  false  teeth.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  bad  enough,  when  we  consider  that 
iu  a  majority  of  cases  these  teeth  might  have 
been  well  preserved.  It  is  uot  plcusaut  to 
think  that  our  friends  have  been  pulling  out 
their  teeth  and  throwing  them  away,  but  that 
is  just  about  what  some  of  them  do.  I  don’t 
know  of  any  investment  that  will  pay  a  boy 
or  girl  more  interest  than  the  money  spent  for 
a  toothbrush.  The  fact  is  wo  don’t  kuow  how 
valuable  our  teeth  are  uutil  we  lose  them. 
Then  we  know  without  any  trouble.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  most  of  you  have  the  chance  now  to 
save  your  teeth.  Teu  years  from  now  that 
niuy  be  gone  forever.  I  should  say  get  a  tooth¬ 
brush  and  use  it.  Eat  pleuty  of  breadcrusts 
and  other  hard  food,  don’t  study  too  hard, 
while  you  are  growing,  and  if  your  teeth  be¬ 
gin  to  decay  get  to  a  good  dentist  if  you  cau 
aud  have  them  fixed  at  once. 

Many  people  find  oatmeal  and  water  a  line 
harvest  drink.  Put  enough  oatmeal  iu  to 
make  the  water  a  little  “muddy.”  I  like  the 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

In  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  litis  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  If,  loaves  no 
doubt  that  it  is  tlio  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO* 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


JHISKY  II FI),  VOt.AND-miNA, 
Hitter  Millie,  HirLwhlre  A.  York- 
*  It  Ire  I’iff*.  Southdown,  CoUwold 
nnd  O&furd  Down  Sheep nnd  l.anibs 
.Scotch  4’ollcy  Shepherd  Dog*  and 
*  *  Fancy  I'oultry.  Send  Tor  f*t*lo(fU« 

VY.ATLKK  llUKl’KKACO'PMU.P* 


ruKt  milk. 

warren- 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  Muroh  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  C  ities 
nnd  Tow  ns. 

A  LONQ-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  IAST  SUPPLIED, 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN’, 
T-4  Murray  St.,  NKtV  YORK. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  I*oultry  Fenolng. 

[  7-8  UK  ONK  CKNT  FOB  2  INCH  M  10.11  No.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

!  Hatcher*  and  llroodcr*. 

Send  for  Circular.  llrockner  «fc  Evans, 
28  VKSEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


^ WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  BUGGY 

BE  SURE  IT  HAS  THE 


WHEEL 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST  WHEEL  MADE 


but  without  “glare  or  glitter.”  The  finish  is 
in  satinwood,  and  the  upholstery  in  blue  plush. 
There  are  bed-rooms,  an  observation-room, 
toilet-rooms,  dining-room, kitchen,  and  berths 
for  porter  and  cook. 

Mrs.  Cleveland’s  visit  to  her  alma  mater , 
Well’s  College,  during  commencement  week, 
was  an  occasion  of  rare  pleasure  to  herself 
and  the  girl  students.  She  bad  asked  that 
official  formalities  be  dispensed  with,  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  entertaining  her,  and  that  she  be 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  herself  as  an  ordinary 
graduate.  Her  wish  was  respected,  and  she 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  She  will  be  S3  on  July  21. 


PERSONALS, 


owner’s  or  those  best  able  to  bear  it.  We  all 
want  to  abolish  poverty.  It  is  a  poor  com¬ 
panion  to  carry  through  life,  though  many  a 
maa  owes  his  success  in  life  to  the  fact  that  a 
lack  of  means  in  youth  obliged  him  to  adopt 
habits  of  thrift  and  economy  that  won  him  a 
place  in  this  world.  The  misery,  wretched¬ 
ness  and  crime  generated  in  poverty  are  ter¬ 
rible  to  contemplate.  But  can  they  be  remedied 
by  any  political  movement?  To  many  intelli¬ 
gent  people,  to  all  who  have  worked  them¬ 
selves  out  of  poverty  by  their  own  exertions, 
this  “Anti-poverty”  crusade  would  lead  only 
to  the  bin  ding  up  of  a  large  class  of  paupers. 
The  incentive  to  labor  aud  to  acquire  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  laud  ami  a  home  will  be  almost  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  class  of  young  men  who  believe 
the  world  owes  them  a  living  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  great  majority  of  eases  of  po¬ 
verty  are  caused  by  intemperance,  laziness, 
ignorance,  or  viciousness.  Until  men  and  wo¬ 
men  can  be  taught  that  liquor  in  any  form  is 
deadlier  than  poison;  until  they  can  under¬ 
stand  that  the  world  owes  no  persona  living; 
until  they  will  see  that  it  isa  crime  for  parents 
without  adequate  means  of  support  to  bring 
children  into  the  world,  we  shall  always  have 
poverty  in  spite  of  all  legislation. 

The  usual  plan  pursued  in  selecting  books 
for  a  Sunday  school  library  is  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  new  books,  read 
as  many  as  possible,  aud  pick  out  the  ones 
they  think  will  do  the  mast  good.  Some  Sun¬ 
day  schools  order  books  by  the  yard,  but  such 
orders  do  not  need  any  committee.  We  never 
yet  heard  of  a  committee  that  gave  perfect 
satisfaction  in  its  selection.  It  is  hard  for  one 
man  to  pick  out  the  books  that  would  suit  an¬ 
other.  Spending  the slc-uder  fundsof  a  library 
association  is  a  thankless  task.  Several  per¬ 
sons  who  have  acted  on  such  committees  say 
the  most  satisfactor}'  course  to  pursue  is  to 
select  books  which  have  the  largest  sale.  If 
the  great  reading  |  ublic  show  their  approval 
of  a  book  by  creating  a  large  sale  for  it,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  say  it  will  be  popular  in  almost 
any  library.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  matter  say  the  sale  of  a  book  is  a  better 
test  of  its  merit  than  any  that  a  reading 
committee  cau  offer. 


Lewis  Morris,  the  poet,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Laureate  pending  the  illness  of  Lord 
Tennyson. 

Dr.  McGlynn  says  the  Labor  Party  will 
have  a  candidate  for  president  and  he  won’t 
be  Henry  George. 

Albert  Stookky,  of  Pulaski,  Pa.,  although 
72  years  of  age,  recently  planted  4 %  acres  of 
ground  with  one  pair  of  horses  in  two  days. 

The  British  royal  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Pasteur  system  has  com¬ 
pleted  ils  report,  which  in  the  main  is  favor¬ 
able. 

Ex- Governor  Ross,  of  Delaware,  whose 
death  has  just  been  recorded,  was  for  forty 
years  oue  of  the  chief  fruit-growers  in  that 
State. 

Mrs.  Julia  Kean  Fish,  wife  of  Hamilton 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State  under  Grant,  died  in 
tins  city  Thursday.  Born  in  New  Jersey  in 
181(i;  married  in  18315. 

The  death  of  ex-Attoruey-General  James 
Speed,  of  Kentucky,  the*  other  day,  leaves  of 
Liucoln’s  Cabinet  officers  only  Simon  Camer¬ 
on  and  Hugh  McCulloch  as  survivors. 

General  Buckner,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Kentucky,  took  his  wife  and 
ten-iuonths-old  baby  to  the  convention  that 
nominated  him,  and  the  baby  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  fun. 

Blaine  is  having  a  fine  time  in  England, 
being  invited  everywhere  where  an  invitation 
is  considered  an  honor.  Some  rumors  of 
coolness  towards  him  on  the  part  of  Minister 
Phelps  are  indignantly  contradicted. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  the  eminent 
German  theologian,  whose  celebrity  was 
mainly  acquired  from  his  excommunication 
by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  is  fast  failing,  and  his 
friends  are  anxious  regarding  his  condition. 

Attorney-General  Garland  wears  a 
nondescript  summer  costume.  His  coat  of  al¬ 
paca  bulges  at  the  shoulders  and  flaps  around 
his  legs.  A  pair  of  baggy  trousers,  white 
waistcoat  and  a  straw  hat  complete  his  attire. 

Peter  Finnerty,  who  died  lost  week  at 
Waukesha,  Wis,,  left  $500,000  to  his  heirs. 
Fourteen  yeais  ago  he  was  working  a  poor 
farm  in  losva,  and  afterwards  he  became  a 
deck-hand  on  a  boat  running  lietweeu  Keokuk 
ami  St.  Louis. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt  will  start,  on  a 
voyage  around  the  wprld  in  his  yacht,  leaving 
New  York,  with  his  family  and  guests,  ou  the 
morniug  of  the  2d  of  July.  The  route  will  be 
across  the  Atlantic,  up  the  Mediterranean  and 
thence  on  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  who  will 
deliver  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  is  a  grandson  of  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  noted  Whig  leader  He  is  al¬ 
so  a  nephew  by  marriage  of  General  Meade, 
whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John  Sergeant. 

Senator  Stanford  bus  bought  for  $1,400,- 
000  the  San  Jouquiu  ranch,  near  Los  Angeles, 
which  contains  108.000  acres,  and  runs  along 
the  coast  for  20  miles.  He  is  now  negotiating 
for  another  tract  near  Pomona,  containing  45,- 
000  acres,  which  will  cost  him  about  $2,000,000. 

Professor  Kino,  who  is  to  go  up  in  a  bal¬ 
loon  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ni  Fairmouut 
Park,  Philadelphia,  has  made  280  ascensions 
in  the  past  thirty-six  years.  The  greatest  alti¬ 
tude  attained  was  three  aud  three-quarter 
miles.  Professor  Wise  has  made  about  200 
ascensions. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  the  English  actress,  last 
Tuesday  renounced  her  allcgiauce  to  Great 
Britaiu,  in  San  Francisco, and  took  out  her  first 
papers,  declaring  her  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  After  the  neons 
sary  lapse  of  six  mouths  she  will  begin  a  suit 
for  divorce. 

Mb.  I’owdkri-.y,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
told  an  assembly  of  workmen  at  Lyun,  Mass., 
the  other  day,  that  iu  one  Pennsylvania  coun¬ 
ty  in  a  single  year  $17,000,000  were  spout  for 
liquor  and  that  it  was  estimated  that  $11,000,- 
000  of  the  amouut  came  from  the  pockets  of 
the  workingmen. 

President  Cleveland  to  his  “great  and 
good"  friend,  Queen  Victoria:  “May  liberty 
flourish  throughout  your  empire,  under  just 
and  equal  laws,  and  your  government  tie 
strong  in  the  affections  of  all  who  live  under 
it.  Aud  I  pray  God  to  have  your  Majesty  in 
his  holy  keeping.” 

Matthias  Sflitlou  has  been  swindled  out 
of  $1  in, mill  in  a  real-estate  transaction  at  Wy- 
audotte,  Kansas.  Mr.  Spiffing  is  a  Wyandotte 
Indian  and  worth  $1,000,000.  He  cau  neither 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  article  on  Student  Life  at  West  Point 
in  the  July  Harper’s  is  an  admirable  one.  It 
will  In*  read  with  deep  interest  by  hundreds  of 
boys  in  all  parts  of  (he  country  who  desire  to 
enter  this  institution.  There  are  many  men 
of  unlimited  means  who  would  rather  have  a 
son  at  West  Point  than  to  have  him  graduate 
at  any  university  in  the  country.  It  requires 
a  smart  boy  to  enter  West  Point,  aud  a  still 
smarter  boy  to  graduate,  lu  uo  other  school 
in  this  country  does  hard  and  careful  work 
bring  results  more  surely.  The  son  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  will  fall  behind  the  sou  of  a  hod-carrier 
if  he  does  not  work.  The  examinations  for 
entrance  into  West  Point  are  very  searching, 
A  boy  must  be  very  carefully  trained  in  ail 
the  ordinary  branches  lx* fore  he  can  boj>e  for 
success.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  favorit¬ 
ism  and  personal  feeling  have  much  to  do  in  the 
selection  of  candidates.  We  believe  there  is 
much  less  of  I  his  than  has  been  supposed.  We 
have  witnessed  several  of  the  examinations/ 
In  every*  instance  the  successful  candidate  won 
on  his  merits.  The  papers  were  open  for  in¬ 
spection. 

All  readers  of  books  or  magazines  should 
read  the  article  on  Bookmaking  in  Harpers’. 
Few  readers  seem  to  realize  that  every  letter 
of  the  thousands  in  the  volume  or  paper  they 
glance  through  so  hastily  must  be  handled  by 
itself  and  arranged  and  re-arranged  dozens  of 
times.  It  would  be  well  if  all  writers  could 
take  an  apprenticeship  at  the  printers  ease. 
They  would  learn  t  he  art  of  avoiding  all  super¬ 
fluous  words,  ami  tbeir  struggles  with  the 
cureless  writing  of  others  would  teach  them 
neatness  in  penmanship.  The  making  of  "a 
book  is  a  very  complicated  piece  of  business. 
A  study  of  this  article  will  give  one  a  respect 
for  books,  that  could  hardly  be  gained  with¬ 
out  it.  - 

The  picturesque  article  on  the  South  in  this 
numlier  of  Harper’s  is  well  written  aud  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated.  The  picture  of  the  old-time 
Southern  mansion  fallen  into  ruin  is  fine. 
The  much  advertised  “New  South”  has  no  use 
for  these  dim  old  paluces.  They  could  only 
exist  where  labor  was  all  out  of  proportion — 
where  the  labor  of  LOU  men  went  to  supply  en¬ 
joyment  for  one.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  such 
a  system  iu  this  country. 
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Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
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ROLAND  R,  CONKLIN, 
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In  the  current  installment  of  “Seth’s  Broth¬ 
er’s  Wife”  we  have  a  gooff  picture  of  a  coun¬ 
try  political  boss.  No  doubt  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  counties  in  country  districts  where 
polities  are  controlled  in  this  way.  No  man 
can  be  nominated  or  elected  who  does  not 
make  friends  with  the  boss  aud  agree  to  divide 
the  patrouage  with  him.  The  boss  cau  afford 
to  make  a  business  of  politics.  He  can  easily 
handle  the  farmers  by  arousing  their  preju¬ 
dices  ami  suspicions.  In  townships  where  the 
farms  are  large  aud  the  houses  far  apart,  a 
political  boss  has  an  easy  time.  He  can  easily 
arrange  things  so  that  distrust  and  jealousy 
will  take  the  place  of  neighborly  aud  friendly 
feeling.  A  well-ootulu^tod  Farmers’  Club  or 
a  Grange  is  death  to  the  political  boss,  because 
it  gives  farmers  a  chance  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  each  other.  Slowly  but  surely  they 
learn  the  art  of  self-government  and  self- 
thinking,  and  the  business  of  the  boss  is  gone 

forever.  - 

The  second  article  ou  “Napoleon  and  his 
Times”  in  Scribner’s  is  a  valuable  bit  of  his 
torical  writing.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  known  that  Napoleon,  iu  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  became  very  fat  and  dumpy. 
The  picture  giv  en  in  Ibis  article  of  the  great 
Emperor  while  at  St.  Helena  is  that  of  a  fat 
little  man  with  little  personal  dignity. 


BOLD  MEDAL,  PAB.I8,  1878. 
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An  editorial  in  the  last  Popular  Science 
Monthly  contains  some  good  thoughts  ou  the 
“Anti-poverty”  movement.  As  is  pretty  well 
known  by  this  time,  the  managers  of  this  uew 
movement  propose  to  do  away  with  poverty 
by  abolishing  all  taxes  except  those  raised  on 
laud.  The  income  from  land  will  pay  all  pub¬ 
lic  expenses,  they  say;  aud  as  a  consequence 
the  burden  of  support  will  fall  upon  laud- 


The  real-estate  agent  doesn’t  want  the 
earth:  he  is  always  trying  to  sell  it. — Boston 
Courier. 

“A  Kathleen'  Mavourneen  loan,”  my 
unsophisticated  inquirer,  is  one  of  the  “may 
be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever”  sort. — 
Fh  iladelphi a  Call. 

“  Have  you  lost  your  ears?”  asked  an  irate 
pareut  the  other  day.  “Why,  have  you 
found  any  ?”  innocently  queried  the  urchin. — 
New  Haven  News. 

The  baby  believes  iu  the  motto,  “A  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place,”  and 
her  place  for  everything  is  in  her  mouth. — 
Somerville  Journal. 

A  Lady  who  advertised  for  a  girl  “to  do 
light  house  work,”  received  a  letter  from  an 
applicant  who  said  her  health  demanded  sea  air 
and  asked  w  here  the  light-house  was  situated. 
— N,  Y.  Herald. 

In  Japan, according  to  a  correspondent, a  man 
introduces  his  better-half  as“my  fool  of  a  wife.” 
in  Japan  all  the  furniture  is  made  of  light 
bamboo,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  rolling  pin  is 
unknown. — Omaha  World, 

Jinks:  “You  believe  St.  Patrick  drove  the 
snakes  from  Ireland?”  Mike:  “Yis,  sor.” 
Jinks:  “Now  just  look  at  it  a  moment.  Where 
could  he  have  driven  them  to?”  Mike:  “Be- 
dad,  it’s  meself  that  bees  thin  kin’  he  druv  them 
iuto  the  whiskey.” — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

“I’m  almost  dead  from  house-hunting,” 
wearily  sighed  Mrs.  Gossip.  “What  do  you 
want  with  a  house?”  interrogated  Miss  Snyder. 
“I  thought  you  owned  your  own  house.”  “Of 
course  I  don’t  want  a  house,”  was  the  con¬ 
fidential  reply,  “but  I  just  like  to  go  around 
and  see  bow  people  live,  you  know,” — Judge. 

He:  “There,  Mary,  don’t  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.  The  dog  is  dead,  and  that’s  the  end 
of  him.”  She  (through  her  tears):  “You  great 
hateful,  unfeeling  creature,  you  know  that  1 
never  can  be  happy  again.  Poor  Skippy !  he* 
was  the  only  living  thing  on  earth  that  I  ever 
cared  for,  and  you  know  it.”  He:  “Yes,  dear; 
but  unfortunately  I  did  not  find  it  out  until  it 
was  too  late.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Nurse  (to  fashionable  mother):  “The  baby 
is  very  restless,  ma'am.  I  cdu’t  do  anything 
w  ith  her.”  F.  M  :  “She's  reethtng,  I  suppose?” 
Nurse-.  .“Yos’rn.  I  think  if  you  was  to  take 
her  in  your  arms  a  little  while  it  might  soothe 
her.”  F.  M.:  “I?  Impossible!  I  haven’t  the 
time  to  spare.  I  am  just  making  ready  to  at 
tend  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  Give  baby  some 
paregoric. ” — Boston  Con -Her. 

Henry  (softly);  “Florence,  do  you  think 
you  could  leave  your  happy  home  and  loving 
friends  and  go  into  the  far  W est  with  a  worthy 
young  man  who  has  no  wealth  save  his 
profession?  (A  pause  )  I’m  waiting,  Florrie.” 
Florence  (tenderly):  “Yes,  Henry,  l  think  I 
could.”  Henry,  with  a  sigh  of  relief):  “Well, 
I’m  right  glad  to  hear  you  say'  that.  You  see  my 
friend  Joe  is  going  West,  and  wants  to  marry, 
so  I’ll  just  mention  your  ease  to  him.” — Life.' 

It  was  a  thrifty  urchin,  albeit  of  tender 
years,  who  fell  down  on  the  icy  sidewalk  and 
cut  a  slight  gash  iu  his  tough  little  palm  one 
day.  Some  kindly  passers-by  stopped  to  bind 
up  his  hand  and  offer  the  little  fellow  consola¬ 
tion.  A  gentleman  gave  him  a  dime,  and 
when  the  lady  who  wound  heb  handkerchief 
around  the  injured  hand  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  feel  pretty  comfortable,  he  replied  with 
astoundiug  candor:  “Yes’m,  as  comfortable 
as  a  feller  can  fur  10  cents.”  That  boy  had  a 
sense  V  values. — Boston  Post. 

The  W ro.vu  Date. — The  widow  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  army  officer  went  to  the  peusiou  office 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  her  pension.  She 
presented  the  usual  certificate  of  the  mayor  of 
her  village  to  the  effect  that  she  was  still 
alive.  “-This  certificate  is  not  right/’  said  the 
official.  “  What  is  the  matter  with  it?”  “  It 
bears  the  date  of  December  21,  but  your  pen¬ 
sion  was  due  December  15.”  "What  kiud  of 
a  certificate  do  you  want?”  “  We  must  have 
a  certificate  that  you  were  alive  on  the  15th 
day  of  December.  Of  what  use  is  this  one 
which  says  that  you  were  alive  on  the  21st 
of  December — six  days  later?” — Otago  Wit¬ 
ness . 
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Fur  Keeping  Ciiiler  Sweci  ami  Sparkling. 

Contain.-*  Du  .Salicylic  Acid  ur  oilier  ,  eleicriouK  kuO 
stance-,  im»  been  thoroughly  tried  unci  proven  "Best 
of  ail  Preservatives. '  For  further  information,  or 
fur  circular  of  Improved  Cider  Making  Machinery,  In- 
cltidlnK  the  celebrated  durecy  Applo  Orlnder.  (  Ini  in- 
pilin  Double  Power  Freer,  (with  spc-cttb-ailons 
for  mu *t  lug  frame  work),  Engines  and  other  Fixtures, 
address  the  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JtOHT.  BUTTEKW'OKTH,  Treutou,  N.  J. 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Half  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

8MIPH8,  POWELL  LAM1J,  dyraousc,  IV.  Y. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGltlCULTUK  A  I.  IMPLEMENTS,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATER  PROOFS  II EICTI  NG  by  the  piece  from  IWc, 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BEI>  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  8,  6,  and  9  ots  j>er  yard,  and  Is  :ili  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  8.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO .  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMER. 

with  surface  and  bottom  skimming  attachments. 

IS  MORE  THAN  A  MILK  COOLER! 

It  is  a  CREAM  RAISER  and  SEPARATOR ! 

AM  til©  TESTS  of  COWS  at  til© 

NEW  YORK  DAIRY  i  CATTLE  SHOW, 

WHERE  TIIK  MILK  WAS  SET,  TIIR  CREAM 
RAISED,  AND  THE  CREAM  ONLY  CHURNED, 
WERE  MADE  IN  THE 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 


ROCHESTER,  SEPT.  8  to  14,  1887. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  S. 
Premiums  greatly  lnoreated.  New  features  added. 
For  Premium  List  and  parllculars,  address 

N .  Y.  ST  A  TE  A  G  R I CU  LTURA  1.  SOC I ET  Y, 

Albany,  N.  \  . 


Bu,  Hie  Best  125  EUREKA 

_ Awarded  F I K8T  Pre- 

;  — tttlom  arid  Gold  Med* 

rTJgnl  at  World’aFalr  New 
E&ej  l's  fV — SoiUmnH.i'vei  lS  leading 
Ur-Swind  MUI*  The  EU- 

K1*3-"  r“lttKA,  after  a  trial 
looting  4  mo8,  was  pro. 
nourn-ed  the  heat  over 
,11  and  today  stand. 
.11  competitors.  Sites,  lo 
,.r  of  wheel, either  for 
?«■  Mills.  I'erUct  in  all 
intrd  Kstl mates  on  ap- 
Mt".  ot  the  Adam*  T»t- 

live  Agenlt  wanted.  Address  Mtrs., 
jfc  WOO»WAKPt  Mich. 


JAPA-TENT 


:  11  W 


a  sues 


The  Best  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 
made.  Will  make  20  per  cent,  more 
cider  than  any  other.  Geared  out¬ 
side.  Perfectly  AdJoMable. 
Prices  as  low  as  any  tirst-class  mill. 
Mfrs.pt  Hay  Presses,! I  orse  Powers. 
Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

WHlfMAN  AGR’L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS 

and 

Davis  Swing  Churns! 

THE  ONLY  CREAMER  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED 
BY  THE  JUDGES  WITH  SURFACE  AND 
BOTTOM  SKIMMING  ATTACHMENTS. 

BfA  Fclt.  LINK  or  DAIRY  and  BUTTEB 
FACTORY  SUPPLIES. 

Send  for  IlluMfrated  Circnln.ro. 

YT.  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOWS  FALLS.  YT. 


cooler CABIKET  CfifAMfB  N 


MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 

Heals  Collar  Gttlte, 
Heals  Hoot  Galls, 

Heala  lilt  Galls, 

Heals  tetuldle  Galls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  SI  per  can,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

Mention  Rural. Nkw-Yoiikkk.]  Albnuy,  N.Y. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Full  trea 
_»nd  prlr** 

I  Box  P, 


treatise  en  Improved  mrlhinl,,  U*d<!»,  profit. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT.  Tls„°v'Sf;S!5S.r.S">- 


THE  AMERICAN  DAIR  Y  SALT  CO.,  L’D.  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Purest  and  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Cheaper  and  better  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  “Salt  Man  uni,” 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &c.  Address  .1 .  \V.  BARKER,  Sec’y ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


(TI  l  Y 1VI O-CKHSOL.) 

A  very  highly  concentrated,  tion-polsonous  fluid- 
mixes  readily  with  cold  or  warm  water— the  simplest 
safest,  surest  cure  for  TICKS. 

LIC  DE3, 

51 ANGF.,  SCAB,  nil  Insect  Pests,  all  Skin  troubles,  and 
many  other  Diseases  of  Livestock.  Recommended  by 
many  prominent  Breeders.  See  circular,  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication.  T.  VV.  LAW  FOR  II  &  CO., 

Baltimore.  Md. 


W  Patented  QinUliniin 

j0v.  24, 1885.  n  I  un  MUn  U 

n  CHAMPION 

jKj;  fence 

-  -  MACHINE 

Surpasses  nllothe*  wire  and  picket  fence  machines, 
lor  making  strong  and  durable  fences  in  the  field, 


lor  making  strong  and  durable  fences  in  the  field, 
that  no  stock  will  break  down.  On  rough,  hilly 
ground,  it  keeps  pickets  perpendicular,  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
It  is  easy  to  hatuHn,  uses  uny  kind  of  pickets,  and 
any  abte  rar  wire.  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Richmond,  lad. 


:  and  durab 


cnees  in  the  field, 


The  Brst  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  convenient,  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  Into  and  out  of. 
Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair.  Handy  for  one  person  or  more.  Ilundy  to  load  or  unload.  Semi 
for  free  circular  ,(Ilotc  to  purchanc  direct  from  Ifauu  facto  rer.-’ 

*  -  -,Tr.Tr  o  (SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  or 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  si  nsKAvrass: 


THE  LATEST 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


THE  R 


THE  BEST. 


EXAMINE 


THE 


Fodder  Cutters. 


THE 

BESTs 


considering  fiSalk*  1  '=s^ 

JW  EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 

FRFdf.  ^Address  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

#  Patxntkes  akd  Sole  Manufactubebv' 

MIDDLETOWN  KPRINO^,  Vermont. 


FENCES!  FENCES! 

Absolutely  the  best  and  cheapest  Farm  and  Gulden 
Fence  known. 

THE  BROCK  FLEXIBLE  FENCE  CO., 
]‘H  Watfr  Street,  New  York. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 
Box  »5,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Maas. 

MANPFACTUUBRS  OP 

Hay  Tedders, 

Ilorae  Rakes, 

Food  Cutlers, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  uud  Side  Hill  Plows. 
Harrow's,  Tobacco  Ridgers  &  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  silos.  E.  W.  ROSS  &,  CO 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.  ’ 

TUB  PWi;  UMA.TIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS. 

IM~- Made  In  ull  Sizes,  fur 

-  Factory,  Farm,  and  Fninily 
pS  rf  vr,  Fh  Use, 

•fSjl  -  ,'i  At  the  test  of  the  leading  Fruit 

-3S  tn  i  II  Evaporators,  at  the  Pennaylvaolti 
S3  7~n(T~Il  State  Fair,  at  Philadelphia, Oe  ober. 
;f*  ;zd[=l)l  1885,  i ho  ‘ -PNEUMATIC”  dried 
4'ig  T|  a  barrel  of  plpnlns  In  50  nilu- 

J|E  |  ? -r-41  utes  less  time  than  the  American. 

V&  i  ir3l  The  /Amine r  man  was  distanced, 

f'l  -—j-  and  withdrew  before  finishing. 
iSE25l  AWARDED  THE 

-Ki— — V  Silver  Modal 

over  all  cumi  pell  tors  at  New  Bug- 
land  Fair,  Ihsi. 

■  The  operation  is  such  iliut  they 

retain  the  natural  fruit  flavor  The 
-  — ■- »  evaporation  Is  the  most  rapid,  with 
least  fuel.  Send  for  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FIRM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

1- WILLIAMS 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  ltearli>KS,vPosHlve  Cut,  No 
Si>rings,  No  BabbitL  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGAMJM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


EMPIRE  DRILL 


I 

•  J  «■  -•  —  '**  - 


it 


Performs  i«dverliHe«Ct  Oiroularn,  aiid  Essay 
“  How  to  BoIbo  Wheat,’1  u>  fill  who  montioQ  thu  paper. 

EMPIRE  DRILL  CO.  SHORTSVILLE.N.Y. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  Npw 
York  State  Ag.  Soc  's  latest  trial,  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  competing,  A  unde  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNS VILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 
til,  JoUubvillc,  Mouttfouicry  Co,,  Now  York. 
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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rurai.  New  Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


“NIAGARA  GRAPE  SALES.” 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  inquiry  and  state¬ 
ment  concerning  t  he  Niagara  Grape  Company 
and  Grape  in  the  Rural  of  July  2d.  The 
two  Counties  of  Wayne  aud  Cayuga  having 
been  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  grape,  a  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  place  our  vines  in  them  and  a 
little  territory  adjoining  them.  The  entire 


Ettra l  Copies. 


ers,  or  young  berries  must  be  covered  with 
the  lime  or  dust,  and  the  foliage  must  be  dust¬ 
ed  underneath  as  well  as  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face.  This,  we’  say,  is  impracticable.  Fur¬ 
ther  thau  this,  however,  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  rose-bugs  which  infest  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  of  the  same  tastes  aud  habits  as 
other  rose-bugs,  the  dust  of  ashes  or  lime  is  so 
little  offousive  to  them  that  they'  will  eat  the 
leaves,  dust  and  all. 

We  have  tried  Paris-green  in  water  with  the 
result  that,  if  not  strong  enough  to  injure  the 
foliage,  it  will  neither  kill  nor  sicken  the  rose- 
bugs.  The  recommendation  to  use  Paris-green 
or  London-purple  on  corn  plants  seems  to  us 
unwise,  to  say  the  least. 

Up  to  three  years  ago,  the  Rural  Grounds 
so  suffered  during  some  seasons  from  this  in¬ 
sect’s  depredations  that  we  were  discouraged 


single  pailful  of  the  solution  will  go  a  long 
way. 

Every  year  since  we  have  used  pyrethrum 
powder  at  the  Rural  Grounds  as  soon  as  the 
rose-bugs  appear  in  numbers.  In  half  an  hour 
after  being  sprayed  they  fly  away  or  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  two  thorough  sprayings, 
about  four  days  apart,  suffice  to  relieve  us  of 
all  fears  from  their  depredations.  Tent-cater¬ 
pillars,  we  have  also  found,  are  readily  des¬ 
troyed.  The  spray  penetrates  through  the 
web,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  every  cat¬ 
erpillar  will  have  dropped.  At  first  it  sets 
them  crazy.  They  fight  with  each  other  in  a 
frantic  way  as  if  each  was  the  cause  of  the 
othex-'s  disquietude,  and  finally  they  drop  to 
the  ground,  where  they  perish. 

Pyrethrum  powder  is,  however,  an  uncer¬ 
tain  thing.  All  of  it  is  the  flour  from  grind- 


CRIMSON  CLUSTER  STRAWBERRY.  From  Nature.  Fig.  242. 


from  cultivating  roses,  while  hundreds  of 
grape  blossoms  were  destroyed.  It  was  then 
that  we  first  experimented  with  pyrethrum 
powder.  Finding  that  it  killed  the  rose-bugs 
when  confined  in  tomato  cans,  we  next  mixed 
it  with  water  aud  sprayed  it  upon  infested 
roses,  spirieas,  grape-vines,  magnolias,  aud  an 
Alexander  Apple  worked  on  Paradise  stock, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  In  various  stages  of 
being  devoured.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
powder  were  first  wet  with  water  and  worked 
into  a  paste.  This  was  tbeu  stirred  in  two 
gallous  of  water  and  forced,  by  an  “aqua- 
pult”  pump  through  a  hose,  iron  tube,  uud 
“cyclone”  nozzle.  With  this  it  is  easy  to 
spray  any  plant  12  feet  in  hight,  aud  the  un¬ 
der  parts  of  leaves  are  as  accessible  as  the  up¬ 
per  parts.  The  spray  is  a  mere  vapor,  aud  a 


iug  the  flowers  of  Pyrethrum  cinerarsefolium 
—a  hard}-  herbaceous  plant  which  -we  have 
grown  for  many  years.  The  imported  pow¬ 
der  is  just  as  good  as  that  grown  hei-e,  if  fresh 
aud  pure;  but  it  must  needs  travel  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  aud  pass  through  several  hands.  It  is 
liable  to  be  exposed  too  loug.  which  x-esults  in 
a  loss  of  the  volutile  oil  which  is  supposed  to 
kill  the  insects.  The  dowers  from  which  the 
powder  is  made  are  quoted  in  Europe  at  more 
than  the  manufactured  powder  in  America. 
Druggists  can  buy  the  powder,  according  to 
quality,  for  from  25  to  50  cents  a  pound.  They 
sell  it  for  from  So  to  SO  cents  a  pound.  It  may 
be  good;  it  may  be  worthless.  The  California 
product,  known  as  Buhaeh,  is  guax-anteed  to 
be  pux'e  and  fresh.  It  sells  for  75  cents  a 
pound  in  six-pound  tin  cans.  This  may  be  ex- 


Jijly  30, 1830,  six  plants  of  the  Crim¬ 
son  Cluster  were  received  from  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for 
trial  at  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 
They  were  carefully  sec  in  fairly  rich 
garden  soil  and  mulched  heavily  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  after  the  ground  was 
frozen.  It  is  a  Durand  seedling,  and 
first  named  by  him  King  Cluster.  The 
above  firm,  however,  upon  obtaining 
control  of  the  stock,  changed  the  name 
to  Crimson  Cluster,  as  being  express¬ 
ive  of  its  color  as  well  as  its  habit  of 
beai'ing  its  fruit  moi-e  in  clusters  than 
other  varieties  usually  do.  The  claims 
made  for  it  by  Henderson  &  Co.  are 
these:  “The  richest  crimson  color, 
borne  in  immense  clusters ;  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  as  well  as  the  earliest,  as  its 
great  vigor  prolongs  its  season  of  fruit¬ 
ing,  which,  added  to  its  excellent  qua¬ 
lity,  induces  us  to  think  that  it  is  bound 
to  be  the  most  valuable  strawberry 
ever  raised.  From  its  great  tendency 
to  fruit,  plants  set  out  in  the  spring, 
if  the  season  be  favoi'able,  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  June,  or  six  or 
eight  weeks  from  planting.” 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  tried 
all  of  Durand's  varieties  that  he  has 
introduced  to  the  public, simply  to  find 
after  a  sufficient  trial  that,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  us,  they  do  not 
thrive.  The  vines  have  proven  neither 
vigorous  nor  productive. 

Our  notes  taken  June  Sth,  as  to  Crim¬ 
son  Cluster,  are  as  follows:  “Vines  not 
vigorous,  no  suckers.  Bernes  firm, 
borne  in  clusters  of  about  a  dozen. 
Nearly  pistillate.  Shape  inclined  to  be 
oval  or  round.  Color  scarlet  and  crim¬ 
son.  Flesh  very  solid  and  of  line  qua¬ 
lity.  Medium  as  to  season.”  We  have 
merely  to  add  that  the  plants  were  not 
very  productive,  and,  judging  from  a 
single  season's  test,  we  can  praise  the  Crim¬ 
son  Cluster  only  for  its  excellent  quality.  A 
bunch  of  the  berries  is  shown  at  Fig.  242. 


(gxprrimcnt  (6 found. o'  of  the  jKuval 
$cu)-\Jovkcf. 


Ineffective  rose-buy  remedies;  objections  to 
“ panning ”  and  jarring;  inefficiency  of 
lime  dust  and  ashes;  difficulties  of  appli¬ 
cation;  the  Rural’s  experiments;  its  dis¬ 
covery  of  pyrethrum  as  a  rose  buy  remedy; 
mode  of  application;  ease  and  efficacy; 
death  to  other  insect  pests  also. 


In  the  Albany  Cultivator  and  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  of  June  30,  is  an  answer  by  New  York’s 
State  Entomologist,  J.  A.  Lintner,  to  two  ap¬ 
peals  for  help  as  to  how  the  rose-bug  may  be 
killed  or  its  ravages  checked.  Mr. 

Lintner  is  recognized  as  a  thorough¬ 
going  entomologist,  and  we  are  there- 
fore  surprised  that  in  the  methods  of 
fighting  this  aggravating  aud  destruc¬ 
tive  pest  which  he  suggests,  he  quite 
ignores  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  re¬ 
medy,  which  in  its  way  is  about  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  is  Paris-green  for  potato 
beetles.  Mi'.  Lintner  mentions,  first, 
that  an  old  method  of  fighting  the  in¬ 
sect,  and  uue  that  is  quite  serviceable 
when  nothing  else  offers,  is  “to  beat 
them  or  jar  them  from  their  food 
plants.”  “When  on  low  vegetation,” 
he  continues,  “they  can  be  rapidly 
beaten  into  a  tin-pan  holding  some 
water  aud  kerosene.”  From  apple  and 
peach  trees,  ho  says,  they  can  be 
brought  down  by  sudden  jars  of  the 
trunk  or  separate  branches  during  the 
cooler  parts  of  the  duy,  upon  sheets 
spread  beneath,  Mr.  Lintner  further 
says  that  they  “can  be  poisoned  when 
attacking  corn  by  distributing  Paris- 
green  or  London-purple,  mixed  in  plas- 
ter,  over  the  leaves  when  wet  with 
dew.”  He  ulso  recommends  dusting 
grape  vines  and  fruit  trees  with  any 
dry  powdered  substance  that  would  be 
disagreeable  “to  take  in  the  mouth.” 
Air-slaked  lime,  unleaehed  oak  ashes, 
etc.,  are  also  commended  as  service¬ 
able. 

In  our  own  efforts  to  tight  the  rose- 
bug,  we  have  found  that  “beating 
them  or  jarring  them  from  their  food 
plants”  into  pans  of  kcrosened  water  is 
impracticable.  It  is  difficult,  in  the 
first  place,  to  find  the  bugs.  Many 
are  concealed  by  the  foliage.  It  is  in 
most  cases  difficult  to  hold  the  pan 
under  them  ou  account  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  branches  or  entangled  vines;  aud 
even  when  this  is  done,  many  of  the 
bugs  will  fall  outside  the  pan  or  fly 
away.  With  grape-vines  the  arbor  or 
trellis  interferes.  With  rose  bushes,  the 
thorns,  crowded  stems  and  ample  fo¬ 
liage  afford  such  a  protection  to  the  bugs  that 
no  one  will  care  to  light  them  in  this  way  after 
two  or  three  bushes  have  been  operated  upon. 
Besides,  the  bugs  are  fond  of  clustering  in  the 
roses  and  feeding  upon  the  pollen  and  petals, 
aud  they  will  cling  there  iu  spite  of  a  deal  of 
beating  and  jarring.  In  fact  if  there  were  no 
more  effective  and  rapid  way  of  controlling 
this  insect,  we  should  allow  our  grape-vines, 
roses  and  fruit. ‘trees  to  take  their  chances, 
feeling  confident  that  the  cost  of  the  war 
would  be  far  greater  than  the  fruits  of  a  vic¬ 
tory.  Any  remedy  that  costa  more  to  put 
into  effect  than  it  is  worth,  is  virtually  no 
remedy  at  all.  The  use  of  lime,  ashes,  or  dust 
seems  to  the  writer  even  less  feasible. 
Every  leaf  of  a  tree,  as  well  as  every  fruit; 
every  leaf  of  a  vine,  as  well  ns  the  buds,  flow 


tended  twice  or  thrice  with  plaster  and  is  still 
said  to  be  effective  when  blown  upon  insects. 
We  do  not  know.  Any  one  can  grow  his  own 
pyrethrum,  and  a  small  plot  would  give  flow¬ 
ers  enough  to  serve  for  home  use  when  ground 
to  a  fine  powder.  The  trouble,  however, 
would  be  in  the  grinding. 

The  use  of  pyrethrum  powder  as  a  rose- bug 
and  tent-caterpillar  insecticide  was  first  made 
known  by  this  journal,  and  it  has  been  so 
stated  in  quite  a  number  of  papers.  That  it 
has  so  long  escaped  the  notice  of  Prof.  Lintner 
aud  our  respected  contemporary  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor  and  Country  Gentleman  is,  as  we  have 
stated,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us. 

Pure,  fresh  pyrethrum  powder  is  also  a  per¬ 
fect  insecticide  for  the  currant  worm,  cabbage 
worm,  flies,  mosquitoes,  etc.,  etc.  For  the 
currant  worm  we  prefer  hellebore,  because  it 
is  cheaper. 

*  *  * 
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planting  in  said  counties  since  the  organization 
of  this  company  aggregate  286  acres,  instead  of 
800  to  1,000  as  stated.  The  largest  part  of  the 
vines  planted  have  been  sold  at  35  to  40  cents, 
and  for  this  the  planter  gets,  in  addition  to 
the  original  planting,  vines  to  till  vacancies. 
We  teach  him  the  business  by  having  practi¬ 
cal  vineyard  men  go  from  time  to  time  to  said 
vineyard  and  give  all  the  instruction  necessary 
for  the  best  management  of  it,  which  includes 
the  gathering,  handling,  packing  and  market¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit,  we  assisting  in  the  purchase 
of  the  wire,  posts,  baskets,  etc.,  in  this  way 
largely  reducing  the  expenses,  all  of  which  is 
clone  at  the  expense  of  the  company  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  purchase  price.  A  small  pay¬ 
ment  of  cash  is  received,  much  smaller  than 
that  stated,  varying,  somewhat,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vineyard;  the  balance  by  our 
contract  can  lie  collected  only  from  one-lialf 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  fruit  without  inter¬ 
est,  and  we  have  no  other  claim  against  the 
party.  No  party  has  made  a  purchase  of  land 
running  in  debt  for  the  whole  amount  and 
borrowing  money  to  make  payment  ou  the 
same,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  such 
party  without  being  otherwise  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsible,  to  get  any  vines  from  us.  As  our 
claim  is  against  one-half  of  the  fruit,  it  would 
be  useless  even  to  suppose  that  we  would  plant 
under  such  circumstances.  We  do  not  know 
and  do  not  believe  that  more  than  £1,<X)0  have 
been  raised  at  any  time  anywhere  by  mort¬ 
gage  to  make  the  small  payments,  and  none  in 
said  counties. 

I  am  the  party  referred  to  as  agent,  and 
have  negotiated  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
said  sales  in  person.  h.  p.  van  dusen, 

General  Vineyard  Agent  for  the  Niagara 
White  Grape  Company. 


farm  topics. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

NORTHERN  SETTLERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  the  Rural  of  Juno  18th  an  article  from 
E.  O.,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  says  “The  land  here 
is  fearfully  run  down  and  there  seems  to  lie 
but  little  enterprise  compared  with  what  one 
sees  in  the  West.”  Now  here  is  what  is  wrong 
with  E.  O.  and  most  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  people  who  come  here.  Instead  of 
going  out  ami  looking  at  the  country  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  stick  down  in  some  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  like  Maryville,  where  the  loud  is  all  worn 
out  and  then  write  to  their  friends  that  the 
country  is  poor  aud  w  orn  out,  and  the  people 
have  no  enterprise  or  thrift  about  them.  Now 
1  take  E.  C)..to  be  one  of  those  chronic  grum¬ 
blers,  who,  if  in  the  West  would  find  the  cli¬ 
mate  did  not  suit  him,  and  uow  that  he  is  in 
the  South,  liuds  the  land  doesn't  suit  him. 
There  are  drawbacks  here  and  everywhere 
else  on  the  globe.  E.  O.  says  “the  land  is 
run  down  here.’’  This  is  true  in  part  only,  for 
we  have  some  land  in  Blount  County  as  tine 
as  any  in  any  other  place.  It  is  just  like 
every  other  country — there  is  good  laud  inter¬ 
spersed  with  poor.  We  of  t  he  South  are  glad 
to  have  people  settle  among  us.  But  many 
people  come  here  from  the  North  and  buy  land 
that  is  very  poor  and  imagine  to  themselves 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  ha  ve  fine  farms; 
but  they  try  to  farm  here  like  they  do  in  the 
North  aud  West,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
leave  again  for  their  former  homes  poorer 
but  wiser  than  when  they  came  here. 

I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  this:  In  1882, 
or  some  time  along  there,  a  man  came  here 
from  Indiana  nud  bought  a  small  farm  near 
Maryville,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  81MJ0.  He 
paid  a  part  down  and  gave  notes  and  a  lieu  on 
the  land  for  the  balance  and  then  went  to 
farming.  In' the  first  place  on  a  six  acre  lot 
he  sowed  18  bushels  of  oats;  result,  he  did  not 
make  his  seed,  as  they  did  not  get  tall  enough 
to  cut.  Next,  for  planting  corn,  he  laid  his  land 
off  four  feet  each  way  aud  planted  10  and  12 
grains  in  a  hill  and  never  thinned  it  at  all ;  re¬ 
sult,  be  made  a  good  crop  of  fodder,  but  no 
grain  to  amount  to  anything.  There  are  too 
many  Northern  people  who  come  here  and 
think  the  people  here  are  all  fools,  and  so  when 
they  are  advised  to  do  work  in  this  or  that 
way  they  say,  “Oh  no!  I  know  exactly  how  to 
do  it,”  and  the  result  is  failure  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  more 
enterprising  people  in  the  West  than  iu  the 
South, but  lot  a  man  go  where  he  will, he  still  has 
something  to  learn  about  farming;  he  never 
graduates.  Another  tiling  1  wish  to  say  about 
Northern  people  coming,  relates  to  their  bad 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  land.  According 
to  the  prices  they  pay  for  lands  of  poor  quali¬ 
ty, the  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers  should  be 
worth  from  $150  to  8200  per  acre.  One  can 
buy  good  land  here  at  a  reasonable  price  if  he 
will  use  judgment  iu  selecting  it.  Now,  don’t 
imagine  that  1  am  a  real  estate  agent,  for  I 
am  only  a  farmer.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
to  the  people  of  the  North  that  if  they  want 


to  get  beyond  the  rigors  of  the  long  winters  of 
their  section  they  should  come  to  sunny  East 
Tennessee,  where,  if  they  have  thrift  they  can 
live  comfortably  nil  their  lives.  A.  R.  o. 

We  are  advised  by  some  to  attach  a  good- 
size  d  piece  of  sponge  to  the  bridle  of  a  horse, 
between  the  ears,  and  keep  it  moist  with  wa¬ 
ter.  I  have  but  little  faith  in  this  practice. 
1  consider  au  occasional  sponging  of  mouth 
aDd  nose  a  better  plan.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  others  on  this  point.  A.  G.  s. 

Dover,  Del. 

Tnic  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow  is  an 
implement  that  agricultural  papers  do  not 
praise  enough.  In  fact  that  would  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  do.  To  do  the  work  it  is  made 
for  merely  as  a  smoother  and  finer  of  the  soil, 
is  the  least  part  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  ns  a 
weeder  that  it  deserves  most  praise,  but  the 
trouole  here  is  that  only  a  small  part  of  our 
farmers  get  and  keep  their  tillage  land  iu  such 
a  condition  that  this  harrow  can  be  properly 
utilized  as  a  weeder.  The  mowing  machine 
has  been  a  grand  reformer  in  forcing  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  country  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  land  for  its  use.  Would  that  iu 
like  manner  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  bar- 
row  culture  for  hoed  crops  might  force  on 
that  careful  plowing,  preliminary  harrowing, 
and  planting,  needed  to  give  the  Thomas  har¬ 
row  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do  as  a 
weed  killer. 

The  East  is  A  wav  Behind  in  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  cheap  ami  effective  tillage  on  the 
broad  scale.  True,  the  smaller  fields  and  un¬ 
even  surfaces  of  a  good  many  Eastern  farms 
are  serious  obstacles  iu  the  way  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  machine  tillage.  But  there  are  a  vast 
number,  not  only  of  our  valley  but  of  our  up¬ 
land  farms,  that  are  almost  or  quite  as  well 
suited  to  exclusive  machine  tillage  asany  part 
of  the  West.  On  that  kiud  of  laud  it  is  al¬ 
most,  ami  will  soon  he,  quite  a  sin  to  fiddle 
away  costly  time  with  any  sort  of  baud  till¬ 
age.  W  by,  even  the  market  ga rdener  is  about 
done  with  the  hoe.  He  got  rid  of  the  spade  a 
good  while  ago,  and  to-day  about  all  that 
must  not  be  douo  by  the  hand  is  done  by 
horse-drawn  implements.  T.  H.  H. 


WATER  FOR  STOCK  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


PROF.  F.  A.  GULLEY. 

Over  a  considerable  portiou  of  this  State 
the  farmers  depend  on  pools — artificial  ponds 
— for  water  for  stock.  Notwithstanding  it  is 
claimed  that  cattle  will  become  unhealthy  if 
compelled  to  drink  stagnant  w  ater,  and  that 
good  milk  and  butter  cannot  be  had  unless  cows 
are  supplied  with  water  from  runningstreams, 
springs  or  w  ells,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  on 
t  his  place  some  300  head  of  cattle  all  told,  75 
cows  giving  milk  that  supplies  our  families 
ami  is  made  into  butter,  and  these  cattle,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  live  and  thrive,  and  the  cows 
drink  pool  water  during  the  summer.  We 
forward  sweet  cream  daily,  except  Sundays, 
to  .New’  Orleans  to  &  retailer,  the  cream  being 
on  the  road  12  hours,  and  we  use  no  preserva¬ 
tive  except  ice,  while  our  creamery  butter 
made  from  our  own  and  patrons’  milk,  sells 
for  the  highest  prices  paid  for  any  butter 
through  the  Slate,  including  Iowa  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Creamery. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  pool  water  here  is 
that  it  keeps  sweet  and  clear  except  when  it 
is  stirred  up,  and  after  stirring  it  settles  at 
once  aud  seems  to  be  all  right  again.  There 
is  something  in  our  soil  that  seems  to  precip¬ 
itate  impurities  in  au  insoluble  form  aud 
purify  the  water,  even  when  cattle  stand  in  the 
edge  of  the  pools  for  hours  at  a  time.  Since 
1881  we  have  excavated  seven  stock  pools  on 
this  farm  in  the  different  fields,  to  which  the 
stock  have  free  access.  The  pools  vury  in 
size  from  less  than  one-quarter  to  more  than 
half  an  acre,  ami  hold  a  depth  of  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  of  water. 

In  making  a  pool  we  select,  if  possible,  the 
head  of  a  ravine  or  depression,  where  un  area 
of  land  not  more  than  six  times  larger  than 
the  pool  will  drain  iuto  it.  By  throwing  up  a 
dam  on  the  lower  side  of  the  depression,  mak¬ 
ing  it  from  earth  scraped  out  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  is  not  so  groat  au  undertaking  us  one 
might  suppose.  Before  building,  a  ditch  is 
scraped  out  about  two  feet  deep,  where  the 
dam  is  to  stand  aud  then  filled  in  again,  other¬ 
wise  the  water  is  apt  to  work  u  channel 
through  at  the  surface  underneath  the  bauk. 
Our  average  annual  ruinfull  Is  about  50  inches, 
and  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  a 
pond  of  still  water  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
the  rainfall,  consequently  the  drainage  from 
six  times  the  area  of  the  pool,  after  allowing 
for  the  absorption,  would  give  10  or  12  feet  of 
water.  Where  a  greater  area  drains  into  the 
pool  more  sediment  is  carried  in,  causing  it  to 


fill  up.  We  have  located  our  pools  so  that  an 
iron  pipe  can  be  put  in  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  pool  to  a  watering  tank  on  lower 
ground,  from  which  the  stock  may  drink,  and 
where  the  tank  may  be  kept  full  of  water,  but, 
prevented  from  running  over  by  an  automatic 
valve  operated  by  n  float.  When  we  get  the 
pipes  and  tanks  arranged,  and  the  pools  and 
the  adjacent  land  from  which  the  water  is 
caught,  feuced,  to  keep  out  all  stock,  I  shall 
consider  our  water  supply  just  as  good  as  a 
permanent  running  stream,  aud  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  to  a  well  orspring. 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  pools  is  that 
they  become  stocked  with  fish— mostly  perch 
No  matter  where  wo  make  the  pool,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  fish  m  it  the  second  year, 
and  the  boys  frequently  carry  away  20  to  50 
fish,  five  to  eight  inches  long,  after  a  couple  of 
hours’  fishing  in  any  of  our  pools.  It  may  l>e 
that  the  fish  help  to  keep  the  water  pure.  But 
few  windmills  havebeeu  put  up  in  this  State, 
as  cattle  are  allowed  access  to  pools.  With  the 
arrangement  I  have  referred  to,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  windmill,  except  to  elevate 
water  to  tanks  around  the  barns,  and  to  pump 
water  up  to  a  tank  when  the  pool  cannot  be 
excavated  on  high  land.  Windmills  would 
undoubtedly  work  satisfactorily,  as  we  seldom 
have  a  day,  even  in  midsummer,  without  a 
breeze  for  au  hour  or  more. 

Agr’l  College,  Starkville,  Miss. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  ARRESTED  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ON  SUBSEQUENT  GROWTH 
OF  YOUNG  ANIMALS. 


PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


It  produces  a  change  in  the  normal  propor¬ 
tion  of  parts;  development  of  fat  from  high 
feeding  of  a  stunted  calf;  influence  on  skel¬ 
eton  development ,  and  digestion  and  assim¬ 
ilation;  undoubted  loss  from  stunting 
when  young,  _ 

The  Rural  writes:  “Wo  take  the  ground 
that  a  “stunted  call” — one  that  has  had  poor 
care  and  treatment  enough  to  arrest  its  de¬ 
velopment. — will  never  make  a  first-class  ani¬ 
mal,  no  matter  how  much  care  may  be  given 
it  later.  Are  we  right?  Will  this  “stunted” 
condition  of  any  animal  be  overcome  by  food 
and  care  later  iu  life?” 

This  is  a  question  of  both  theoretical  aud 
practical  importance.  It  opens  a  fine  field  for 
speculation,  and  one  in  which  a  patient  inves¬ 
tigation  should  be  rewarded  by  a  large  fund 
of  information.  It  is  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  arrested  development.  Darwin  would  en¬ 
lighten  us  as  well  as  others.  As  I  have  scarce¬ 
ly’  a  moment,  I  will  content  myself  by  observ¬ 
ing  what  all  have  noticed  iu  plant  life,  name¬ 
ly,  that  arrested  development  does  result  in 
a  marked  chauge  in  the  character  of  the 
plant.  This  is  at  once  observed  in  the  changed 
ratio  of  stem  to  plant.  It  is  well  understood 
that  feeding  the  plant  at  various  stages  of 
growth  has  a  positive  influence  on  its  charac¬ 
ter,  not  on  its  size  merely,  but  on  the  ratio  of 
its  parts  to  each  other.  I  believe  that  the 
same  or  analogous  results  may  be  aud  are 
gained  in  calf  feeding.  The  early  growth  of 
a  call'  when  in  normal  condition  is  the  growth 
of  bone  and  muscle.  Grant  that  we  stint  the 
normal  development  of  these  parts  until  the 
usual  time  when  the  animal  has  accumulated 
the  heavy  ratio  of  fat  that  belongs  to  mature 
years — n«t  only  of  outside  fat,  but  of  intercel¬ 
lular  fat,  which  latter  is  the  greater  amount 
— and  that  we  then,  at  this  period  when  fat 
should  have  been  formed,  begin  with  this 
stunted  calf  rapid  or  high  feeding,  we  shall 
have  as  a  result  not  only  large  development  of 
outside  fat  of  kidneys  etc., but  a  small  ratio  of 
fat  between  the  muscular  tissues. 

The  development  of  the  skeleton  is  likewise 
affected.  If  development  is  arrested,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  bony  frame- work  in  youth  is 
not  caught  up  and  carried  forward  in  just  the 
ratio  existing  when  the  nuimal  was  dropped, 
a  failure  to  obtain  a  symmetrical  growth  is 
the  result.  The  influence  of  arrested  develop¬ 
ment  on  digestion  and  assimilation  is  more 
obscure,  but  is  obvious  in  its  temporary,  if 
not  in  its  permanent,  results.  This  wo  know 
that  maintenance  fodder  is  lost  during  arrest¬ 
ed  development  through  insufficient  fet'd,  uud 
that  the  limit  of  consumptive  capacity  is  nar¬ 
rowed  and  the  normal  capacity  recovered,  if 
ut  all,  after  a  fitting  period  of  feeding.  I 
must  agree  with  the  Rural’s  general  conclu¬ 
sions, if  a  prolonged  period  of  arrested  develop¬ 
ment  is  referred  to.  I  do  not  believe  in  regal'd 
to  digestion  and  assimilation  that  powers  of 
this  character  can  remain  dormant  for  a 
material  period  when  they  naturally  should 
be  very  active,  and  then,  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  life,  take  on  the  activity  of  youth 
and  the  force  that  u»e  would  have  given 
them. 

I  hope  that  some  one  who  can  secure  the 


leisure  w  ill  study  the  physiology  of  this  case 
from  the  standpoint  of  accumulated  data  in 
this  aud  other  domains  of  life,  and  place  the 
facts  clearly  before  us  in  a  logical  way.  This 
we  all  know,  that  it  is  miserable  policy  to  let 
the  most  active  period  of  growth  lie  fallow 
while  the  expense  of  the  existence  goes  on. 
Wo  also  know  that  it  is  slow  work  to  restore 
thrift  in  a  stunted  calf,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
long  while  before  the  appearance  of  a  good 
animal  can  be  taken  on. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo. 


THE  AMERICAN  CATTLE  TRUST. 

E.  Wr.  FERRY. 


Objects  of  the  organization;  can't  monopol¬ 
ize  the  cattle  trade;  opposition  of  distrust- 
fid,  jealous  stock-owners;  a  mere  consolid¬ 
ation  of  numerous  industries  for  mutual 
protection  and  profit;  can't  be  an  injury, 
may  be  a  benefit. 

Naturally  the  recently  formed  American 
Cattle  Trust  has  been  the  subject  of  much  com¬ 
ment,  Many  seem  to  think  that  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  may  have  power  to  affect  materi¬ 
ally  the  welfare  of  owners  of  rattle  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seems  scarcely  likely  that 
the  purposes  of  the  now  Trust  are  fully  known 
to  any  one  except  the  members  thereof ;  never¬ 
theless  newspapers  have  not  hesitated  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  intern  ion  of  the  Tiust  is  to  so 
monopolize  the  entire  cattle  business  of  the 
country  that  prices  of  beeves  may  be  kept 
down  to  the  lowest  paying  point,  while  prices 
of  beef  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  maintained 
nt  the  highest  pract  icable  figure.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  causes  leading  to  the  organization 
of  the  Trust,  were  a  determination  to  improve 
the  methods  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  beef- 
growing  iu  the  arid  region:  to  correct  abuses 
to  which  live  stock  owners  have  long  submit- 
ed;  to  lower  the  cost  of  placing  beef  before 
consumers;  to  curtail  losses  incident  to  the 
cattle  traffic,  and  to  in  other  ways  promote 
the  welfare  of  owners  of  cattle. 

It  has  been  held  that  an  accused  should  be 
considered  innocent  until  proof  of  guilt  ends 
all  doubt;  but  it  may  be  well  to  assume  for 
the  preseut,  that  the  new  Trust  intends  to  do 
all  the  evil  charged  against  it  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  consider  what  and  how  great 
that  evil  may  be.  It  may  be  also  worth  while 
to  consider  what  measures  may  be  taken 
in  time,  if  danger  threatens,  to  successfully 
meet  the  new  conditions;  or  to  encourage  and 
support  the  new  movement  if  it  promises  good 
to  the  live  stock  industry  or  to  consumers. 

Such  a  Trust  as  this  may  in  time  be  able  to 
dictate  to  farmers  the  prices  for  which  they 
may  sell  their  beeves  and  to  consumeis  the 
figures  for  which  they  may  buy  meats,  if  it 
can  first  obtain  control  of  at  least  20  millions 
of  cattle  now  held  iu  small  lots  by  farmers 
scattered  over  the  whole  Union.  The  reader 
can  judge  for  himself  how  long  a  time  would 
be  required  to  win  the  consent  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  to  any  such  arrangement.  The  new  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  compared  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust ;  but  the  latter  had  only  to  get  control 
of  a  few  wells  and  refineries,  owned  by  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  speculators,  or  by  men  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  vicissitudes  of  wildly  speculative 
markets,  and  its  greatest  difficulties  were  end¬ 
ed.  To  wield  such  power  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  exercises,  the  Cattle  Trust  must  gain 
control  of  a  million  or  more  independent 
farmers  who  do  not  speculate.  Oil  comes 
from  a  common  center  through  the  hands  of 
a  very  limited  number  of  operators;  beef  is 
supplied  from  practically  numberless  inde¬ 
pendent  sources,  controlled  by  millions  of 
producers.  A  few  wells  furnish  all  the  petro¬ 
leum  used  in  America — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farms  furnish  beeves,  and  each  lmmlet,  vil¬ 
lage  and  town  bus  its  butcher  who  can  supply 
the  meats  required,  despite  any  combination 
of  capitalists.  Any  attempt  to  drive  local 
butchers  out  of  compel  it  ion  can  be  successful 
only  by  underselling  them.  So  little  capital 
is  required  by  the  retail  butcher  that  be  would 
at  once  enter  the  field  again  on  the  restoration 
of  prices  of  meat  to  figures  that  would  pay 
him.  The  world  can  nfl’ord  to  pardon  the 
syndicates  for  reducing  prices  permanently, 
as  iu  truth  they  have  usually  done,  even 
though  they  grow  rich  from  so  doing.  The 
forgiveness  may  be  the  more  cordial  if  the 
producer  loses  nothing  in  the  operation.  It  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  see  how  producer, 
Cattle  Trust  and  consumer  may  lie  mutually 
benefited. 

There  is  perhaps  little  need  of  using  space 
here  to  show  that  any  attempt  to  bring  mil¬ 
lions  of  farmers  to  consent  to  be  governed  by 
any  syndicate  would  be  hopeless.  To  such  an 
undertaking  as  that  would  be,  the  recent 
attempt  to  corner  the  wheat  market  was  as 
child’s  play.  All  efforts  to  manage  shipments 
of  slock,  even  from  very  small  farming  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  as  to  prevent  glutting  the  markets 
have  failed.  Every  owner  of  stock  seems  to 


believe  that  he  has  as  $ood  a  right  as  any  one 
else  has,  to  put  his  rattle  into  market  when 
prices  are  high,  and  that  his  judgment  is  as 
good  as  any  other  man's— at  least  until  he  is 
forced  to  sell  on  a  broken  market.  If  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  distrust  or  jealousy  existed  to  prevent 
the  cornering  of  the  cattle  supply,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  iu  the  way  of  gaining  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  farmers,  generally,  in  such  a  plan, 
would  bo  almost  insurmountable.  Varyi  g 
conditions  of  crops,  weather,  and  markets, 
change  the  plans  of  farmers  suddenly,  and 
greatly  at  times,  and  the  demands  of  the 
affairs  of  eaeh  individual  must  continue  to 
govern  him  in  deciding  on  the  time  for  selJiug 
his  stock,  so  that  systematic  unity  of  action 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  practically  im¬ 
possible. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  owners  of 
stock  on  the  plains  may  join  iu  carrying  out 
such  plans  as  the  Trust  proposes.  They  long 
ago  learned  the  necessity  for  organized  eon- 
cert  of  action,  and  have  successfully  tided  it 
under  the  leadership  of  those'  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  new  combination.  The  Trust  is 
the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  movement  by 
which  individual  ttoekinen  first  formed  part¬ 
nerships,  then  pooled  their  issues  with  other 
firms,  and  made  joint-stock  companies,  which 
in  turn  became  members  of  associations  of 
county,  State,  Territorial,  and  finally  of 
national  character.  The  prime  purpose  of  all 
these  is  to  protect  stockmen  from  robbery  and 
extortion,  to  guard  their  herds  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  contagious  diseases,  to  economize 
in  the  management  of  their  stock,  and  in 
other  ways  lessen  the  risks  and  expenses  and 
thus  increase  the  profits  of  their  busiuoss. 
Probably  the  intention  of  the  Trust  is  to  so 
organize  the  stock  mdustry  of  the  plains  that 
all  the  above  purposes  may  be  carried  out 
more  fully  tliau  they  have  ever  been.  Some, 
at  least  of  the  men  in  the  Trust  have  for-  years 
urged  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  by 
which  starvation,  exposure  to  long -continued 
aud  severe  stonns,  and  the  consequent  suffer¬ 
ing  and  loss  of  stock,  may  be  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  avoided.  All  humane  people  will  surely 
wish  stockmen  in  the  Trust,  or  out  of  it,  a 
full  measure  of  success  in  all  such  efforts. 

That  the  Trust  can  ever  monopolize  the  cat¬ 
tle  business  of  this  country  is  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibilities.  That  it  may  be  able  to  successfully 
contend  with  other  organized  capital,  aud 


pay  a  fine  of  at  least  §35  and  suffer  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  all  his  stock  of  such  goods.  All 
butter  produced  in  Guernsey  must  he  stamped 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker.  It 
is  forbidden  to  put  any  artificial  color  into 
Guernsey  butter.  Where  the  production  of 
choice  dairy  goods  and  dairy  cattle  is  of  impor¬ 
tance,  too  much  care  can’t  be  taken  to  guard 
against  anything  that  may  reflect  on  either. 


and  parlor.  The  water  in  the  bath-room  is 
heated  by  the  kitchen  range.  A  pump  in  the 
cellar  forces  the  water  to  a  tank  in  the  attic, 
from  which  it  descends  to  the  bath-room.  It 


is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  handier  house.  The 
rooms  are  arranged  in  such  a  compact  form 
that  very  few  steps  are  needed  in  passing 
about  the  house.  Every ’nook  and  corner  that 
could  possibly  contain  a  closet  has  been  util- 


hot  weather  will  collect  iu  them  in  an  as¬ 
tonishingly  short  space  of  time.  Thorough 
cleaning  and  sealding  alone  can  remove  all 
danger  from  this  source. 


it  edit  xt 


A  COSY  HOUSE 


NO  COTTON-SEED  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

I  feed  but  little  cotton-seed — not  any  to 
cows  giving  milk.  Tt  contains  too  much  oil 
to  suit  me.  The  hulls  are  very  indigestible. 
I  believe  hogs  would  die  if  fed  on  them 
Cows  fed  on  seed  make  butter  white  and 
quite  hard  like  tallow.  I  contract  my  butter 
at  35  cents  per  pound  the  year  through.  I 
would  rather  pay  70  cents  for  corn  than  15 


Figures  243  to  240  show  the  plans  of  a  cot¬ 
tage  recently  built  at  River  Edge,  N.  J.  It  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  small  family. 
The  rooms  are  too  small  to  accommodate  a 
large  family,  but  a  house  built  on  the  same 
general  plau  with  larger  rooms  would  be  very 
convenient.  Fig.  243  shows  a  front  view  of 
the  house  and  Fig.  244  a  side  view.  The  ar- 


ized.  Some  housekeepers  have  objected  to 
the  kitchen  arrangement,  saying  that  the 
kitchen  fire  in  summer  will  heat  the  whole 
house.  This  objection  could  be  removed  by 
building  an  addition  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
to  be  used  as  a  summer  kitchen.  This  house 
cost  about  §2,500  complete. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Cattle  and  their  Diseases,  by  A.  J. 
Murray,  published  by  the  J.  H.  Sanders  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. — This  is  a  volume  of 
270  pages,  well  printed  and  illustrated.  Dr. 
Murray  has  endeavored  to  write  a  book  that 
should  bo  of  value  chiefly  to  farmers.  The 
subjects  treated  are  those  ouly  which  have  a 
direct  interest  for  the  stock  owner.  This  idea 
ho£  been  most  admirably  carried  out.  In 
many  respects  this  book  is  the  most  valuable 
veterinary  treatise  that,  a  farmer  could  possi¬ 
bly  put  iu  his  library.  The  diseases  treated 
are  those  which  are  liable  to  be  found  on  any 
farm.  The  descriptions  are  clear  and  simple, 
so  that  all  can  understand  them.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  book  is  that 
devoted  to  the  breeding  aud  management  of 
cattle.  This  portion  was  prepared  by  Hon. 
T.  C.  Jones,  whose  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
live  stock  matters  is  world-wide.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  §2.50. 

Book  of  Ensilage. — This  practical  treatise 
on  ensilage  aud  silos  is  sent  out  by  E.  W.  Ross 
&  Co,,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Many  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  this  pamphlet  were  prepared  specially 
for  it.  Many  clippings  have  been  made  from 
papers  and  standard  publications.  Every 
point  has  been  fully  covered.  As  a  special 
plea  in  favor  of  the  ensilage  system,  it  could 
hardly  be  improved  upon.  All  who  wish  to 
inform  themselves  regarding  the  favorable 
side  of  ensilage  should  by  all  means  secure 
this  volume.  All  farmers  and  stockmen  will 
fiud  much  to  interest  them  iu  it. 

Beneficial  Results  of  Summer  Fallow¬ 
ing. — This  little  pamphlet  is  sent  out  by 
Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  New  Jersey.  It 
is  written  by  Henry  Stewart  aud  gives  the 
advantages  claimed  for  summer  fallowing  in 
a  concise  and  very  readable  way.  For  per- 


HOT-WEATHER  HINTS. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


cents  for  seed.  The  latter  is  worth  that  price 
for  manure.  I  use  4,000  to  5,000  bushels  every 
year  for  that  purpose.  j.  i.  c. 

Marietta,  Ga. 


Bogus  butter  has  found  its  way  to  the 
island  of  Guernsey.  It  seeuis  that  in  1835 
100  tons  woivmipoi  ted  aud  over  40  tons  ex¬ 
ported.  There  is  no  factory  on  the  island. 
It  is  supposed  that  much  of  this  bogus  butter 
was  mixed  with  the  genuine  article  aud  sold 
as  such.  Under  a  law  just  passed,  the  person 
who  sells,  offers  for  sale,  imports  or  exports, 
any  imitation  substance  for  butter  must 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-TCRKER 


JULY  IS 


forming  the  work  described  in  this  little 
pamphlet  no  tool  is  equal  to  the  Acme  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow.  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 
Send  for  the  pamphlet  aud  read  it. 

W.  I.  Douglas  Shoe.— As  is  well  known 
by  all  newspaper  readers,  this  shoe  is  sold  for 
$3  We  have  worn  several  pairs  and  they 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  They  are  good 
enough  for  us.  We  have  frequently  paid 
more  money  for  a  shoe  tnat  proved  less  satis¬ 
factory.  We  believe  the  manufacture  of  this 
shoe  has  provided  the  public  with  a  means  of 
economizing. 

Teansactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  Pamphlet  from 
Secretary  Robert  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  meetings  of  the  society  aud  much  other 
matter  of  general  interest  to  horticulturists. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Alabama. 

Mobile,  Mobile  Co. — This  year’s  spriug 
crops  have  been  already  gathered  and  have 
realized  good  prices  all  through.  Potatoes 
averaged  about  1 3  barrels  to  one  l  tarrel  planted , 
aud  realized  about  §3.50  per  barrel  for 
tbe  whole  crop,  the  lowest  price  being 
§2  per  barrel,  aud  the  highest  §4.50.  Cab¬ 
bages  were  also  a  large  crop,  prices  averaging 
§3  per  crate.  Beans  and  peas  about  §1.25 
per  bushels  for  the  whole  crop.  XV e  were  one 
month  at  least  ahead  of  other  years,  and  tbe 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  our  annual  killing 
cold,  as  heretofore,  gave  us  good  crops,  and  as 
our  Northern  markets  were  short  on  potatoes 
the  demand  for  vegetables  was  greater  thau 
usual  and  hence  prices  were  high.  As  a 
general  thing  our  potatoes  yield  from  15  to 
30  barrels  to  one  barrel  planted,  but  this 
spring  has  beeu  very  dry  to  date.  Hay,  corn, 
melons  aud  oilier  truck  have  suffered  terribly, 
but  since  June  21  we  have  bad  more  rain 
which  will  insure  abundant  corn  and  bay 
crops  as  well  as  sweet  potatoes,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  acreage  planted.  They  first  appeared 
in  our  market  about  June  15.  About  tbe  mid¬ 
dle  of  August  we  bpgiu  planting  our  fall  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes  usiug  for  seed  our  refuse  or 
small  potatoes  left  from  the  spring  crop,  which 
are  plauted  whole.  At  same  time,  turnips, 
rutabagas,  beets  aud  carrots  are  planted,  and 
cabbage  seed  is  sown  iu  beds  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  field  about  Sept.  I,  and  later 
oh  as  the  plants  attain  the  i  ight  size  they  are 
transplanted  Wo  also  find  that  upon  trial 
our  fall  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  gives  a  better 
yield  in  the  spring  than  the  Northern  seed 
potatoes  we  usually  have  been  buying,  but  it 
is  very  seldom  we  make  a  good  fall  crop,  there¬ 
fore  we  have  to  bujr  our  seed  of  N  orthern 
growers.  _  G.  B.  K. 

,  Arkansas, 

Dexter,  Jefferson  Co. — Cotton  and  corn  are 
the  only  crops  raised  here,  and  the  prospect 
for  cotton  is  better  than  last  year.  Corn  is 
not  as  good,  owing  to  lack  of  rain.  s.  R. 


Calilomla, 

San  Leandro,  Alameda  Co. — Barley  and 
fruits  are  the  main  crops.  Com,  good;  wheat 
and  barley  and  apples  good,  but  were  hurt  by 
hot  weather.  Oats  very  light;  potatoes  fair, 
although  considerably  damaged  by  frost. 
Root  crops  poor;  no  spring  rains.  Apricots 
and  peaches  very  good ;  cherries  and  apples 
fair;  pears  and  plums  light.  Hay  (grain  cut 
in  milk)  aud  pasture  very  short.  G.  T. 


Canada. 

Binsoarth,  Man. — Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes  are  increasing  in  area  from  year 
to  year,  aud  the  outlook  this  year  is  most  en¬ 
couraging.  C.  L.  s. 

Argenteuil.  Calumet  Couuty,  Quebec. — 
Area  under  crops  a  little  in  excess  of  an  aver¬ 
age  of  tbe  last  five  year’s  acreage.  Principal 
crops:  oats,  peas,  potatoes.  These  with  the 
corn,  wheat,  and  buckwheat  are  looking  bet¬ 
ter  thau  the  average.  Pastures  are  good  and 
bay  will  lie  a  heavy  yield.  Being  a  lumber 
county,  we  export  only  some  oats,  a  little  hay, 
potatoes,  butter,  and  u  few  horses.  Fruit 
crops  hardly  up  to  an  average.  R.  L. 

Carlyle,  N.  W.  T. — The  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  this  district,  iu  compari¬ 
son  with  the  extent  of  country  It.  comprises,  is 
not  very  large.  It  is  as  yet  not  fully 
settled,  tbe  first  settlers  having  come  in  1382. 
Here  is  the  outlook  for  the  crops:  Wheat 
averages  28  bushels  per  acre;  oats  45,  and 
barley  20,  and  the  outlook  for  all  three  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  oats 
iB  sometimes  much  greater  than  these  averages, 
the  former  sometimes  yielding  40  bushels  per 
acre  aud  the  latter  70  to  80.  Peas,  though  not 
extensively  grown,  yield  well.  Corn  is  not  a 


success.  Potatoes  promise  large  returns. 
Root  crops  and  garden  vegetables  look  well. 
Small  fruits  grow  in  abundance  ou  the  banks 
of  the  streams  and  in  the  “Moose  Hills”  to 
the  north.  Of  orchard  fruits  there  are  none. 
Hay  and  pasture  grass  (wild)  are  good.  Flax 
looks  well.  c,  w.  8. 

LAcniNE,  Quebec.— Wheat,  insignificant; 
oats,  a  very  good  crop;  rye,  poorish  prospect; 
buckwheat  and  potatoes,  prospects  good;  gar- 
deu  vegetables,  poor,  as  usual;  bay  and  pas¬ 
ture,  very  good ;  tobacco,  poor.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  district,  is  as  bad  as  can  well  be. 
Farmers  are  uneducated  and  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  a  miserable  routine.  Still,  there  is  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  in  tbe  great  increase  of  root 
crops.  Three  years  ago  there  were  none  sown. 
On  one  farm  this  year  there  are  seven  acres, 

A,  R.  J.  F. 

Norwich,  Oxford  Co.,  Ontario. — Winter 
wheat  is  looking  very  well  with  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  for  some  years.  Spriug  wheat  very  lit¬ 
tle  sown.  Corn  not  as  much  as  usual  aud  looks 
poor.  Peas  never  looked  better  ou  more  than 
an  average  area.  Oats  lookiug  well  on  a  full 
acreage.  Barley  very  good  on  an  area 
larger  than  usual;  now  in  bead.  Quite  a 
quantity  of  buckwheat  sown  ou  corn  ground. 
Potatoes  look  well;  not  many  planted.  Pas¬ 
ture  good,  but  hay  is  a  very  poor  crop.  An 
average  amount  of  clover  seed  with  plenty  of 
small  fruits.  Apples  scarce.  We  are  ready 
for  a  commercial  union.  h.  h. 

Renton,  Ontario.— Corn,  wheat,  and  oats, 
will  he  average  crops;  potatoes  need  rain; 
apples  not  half  a  crop,  too  many  last  year; 
hay  is  light,  pens  promising  well.  Acreage 
of  all  about  the  same  as  in  other  years.  M.  s. 

Trenholmvillk,  Quebec.— With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  bay  crop,  which  gave  good 
promise,  but  owing  to  the  exceedingly  dry 
time,  has  beeu  stunted  somewhat,  though  do¬ 
ing  nicely  since  last  week’s  rains, — we  are 
going  to  have  splendid  crops,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  now  judge,  they  will  be  tbe  best  for  years. 
Farmers  who  have  beeu  here  for  00  years  say 
that  pastures  were  never  so  good  as  this  year. 
As  we  had  very  little  frost  in  tbe  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter,  the  snow  melted  and  was 
absorbed  by  tbe  ground;  consequently,  tbe 
moisture  was  retained  aud  tbe  result  is  splendid 
pasture.  _  T.  B. 

Connecticut. 

New  Haven,  New  Haven  Co.— No  wheat, 
oats,  or  field  corn  raised  in  this  neighborhood; 
all  are  engaged  in  market  gardening. 
Weather  very  changeable;  cold  and  wet 
through  April,  warm  aud  dry  through  May, 
with  only  ouc  shower  iu  the  month,  heavy 
rain  tbe  first  of  June,  which  helped  peas, 
strawberries,  and  grass— which  is  under  the 
average,  I  think.  Berries,  a  good  crop ;  peas, 
a  short  crop.  Eurly  sweet  corn,  looking  well; 
that  planted  later,  very  uneven ;  as  some  did 
not  come  until  we  bad  rain.  Cabbage  hurt 
by  tbe  maggots  in  the  roots.  Potatoes  look 
well,  but  will  need  rain  soon.  Apples  set  very 
full;  so  did  what  few  peach  trees  we  have. 

J.  M.  A. 

Wilton,  Fairfield  Co.— Corn  will  be  a  full 
average  for  the  last  five  years,  and  it  is 
raised  pretty  extensively  iu  this  section,  as  a 
substitute  for  hay,  aud  it  is  much  cheaper  to 
feed  cattle.  On  tbe  grain  with  tbe  fodder, 
the  cattle  thrive  about  as  well  as  on  bay. 
Wheat,  not  more  than  half  of  an  average. 
Oats  and  rye  full  average  crops.  Buckwheat, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  average.  Po¬ 
tatoes  about  oue-balf.  Root  crops  somewhat 
less  tlinu  usual.  Not  much  attention  is  given 
to  orchard  fruits,  os  they  hardly  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  huudliug.  Hay  and  pasturage  are 
our  main  dependence.  It  is  thought  that  not 
much  over  one-half  a  crop  will  be  raised,  on 
account  of  the  drought.  Tobacco,  ubout  oue- 
fourtk  of  the  usual  crop.  Flax,  broom,  and 
cotton,  none.  Farmers  are  raising  a  good 
deal  of  fodder  corn,  but  none  for  ensilago.  A 
number  of  farmers  have  erected  wind-mills 
ami  use  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  them  as  labor-savers  at 
little  exponse.  _  k.  J. 

Colorado. 

Gheklev,  Weld  Co. — The  area  of  wheat 
sown  this  year  was  about,  one-fifth  less  than 
usual.  Owing  to  dry  weather  at  sowing  time 
it  does  not  promise  more  than  four-fifths  of  an 
average  yield.  Of  potatoes  one-fourth  great¬ 
er  area  was  planted  aud  the  outlook  is  fair  for 
an  average  yield.  After  giving  us  a  rest  for 
a  few  years,  tbe  potato  beetle  is  again  with 
us.  Little  more  than  an  average  crop  of  corn 
was  planted,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  little 
more  thau  an  average  crop.  Oats  look  only 
fairly  well;  rather  more  thau  average  crop 
sown.  The  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  bay  was 
extra  large,  aud  was  generally  put  up  iu  fine 
condition.  C.  F.  M. 

La  Junta,  Bent  Co.— We  are  now  cutting 
our  first  crop  of  Alfalfa,  running  2*4'  tons  to 
acre.  Owing  to  splendid  rains  the  range  is  iu 


excellent  condition,  and  this  will,  very  likely, 
prove  a  splendid  year  for  Colorado.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  iu  very  fine  condition  for  this 
season.  w.  w.  w. 

Longmont.  Boulder  Co. — The  crops  in  this 
county  are  below  the  average  of  the  last  live 
years.  Corn  average  area;  yield  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  nothing.  Wheat  area  a  little  less; 
yield  about  00  per  cent,  of  average.  Oat  area 
an  average;  yield  less  than  usual.  Barley 
average  area;  yield  75  per  cent.  Potatoes 
larger  area  Root  crops  but  little  planted. 
Garden  vegetables  as  usual.  Orchard  fruits 
a  failure.  Hay  an  average  crop.  R.  s. 


Dakota. 

Bridgewater,  McCook  Co.— Mixed  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  rule  in  Southeastern  Dakota.  Stock 
raising  and  creamery  butter  making  are  get¬ 
ting  to  be  large  industries  in  this  couuty. 
Early-sown  wheat  on  fall  plowing  is  above  an 
average;  late-sown  on  spring  plowing  of  not 
much  account.  Oats  run  about  the  same. 
Very  little  (lax  has  beeu  sown  this  year;  what 
there  is  looks  well.  Twice  as  much  corn  as 
usual  was  planted;  all  put  in  early  and  prop¬ 
erly  cultivated;  bids  fair  to  be  above  an  av¬ 
erage;  barley  al>out  an  average;  potatoes 
above.  Abundance  of  wild  grass.  Unim¬ 
proved  laud  ?7  to  §10  per  acre.  w.  w.  w. 

Cedar,  Hand  Co.— Wheat  increased  in  acre¬ 
age  about  20  per  cent. ;  average  prospect  00 
per  cent. ;  oats,  decrease,  20  per  cent. ;  pros¬ 
pect,  75  per  cent.  Little  barley  was  sown  be¬ 
fore  this  3'ear,  but  a  considerable  amount 
was  sown  this  spring;  prospect,  85  per  cent, 
of  crop.  Corn  increased  area  125  per  cent. : 
prospect,  100.  Rye  but  little  sown:  prospect, 
90  per  cent.;  potato  acreage,  100  per 
cent. ;  prospect,  9(5  per  cent. ;  flax  increased 
area  95  per  cent. ;  prospect,  100  per  cent.  But 
little  tame  grass  has  beeu  sown  here  yet; 
prospect  fair.  Wo  need  a  heavy,  soaking 
rain.  Tbe  ground  was  thoroughly  dried  out 
last  year  and  has  been  wet  since  only  a  short 
distance  down.  We  have  nothing  to  depend 
on  except  the  frequent  showers  which  moisten 
the  ground,  and  these  would  be  enough  had 
tbe  ground  been  soaked  below  to  start  with. 

E.  w.  K. 

Dover,  McCook  Co.— Corn  area  double  that 
of  last  j’ear;  outlook  below  that  of  last  year. 
Wheat  area  not  as  large  as  last  year,  and 
there  will  not  bo  over  one-half  crop  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drought;  oat  area  about  as  last 
year,  aud  not  one  fourth  of  crop;  lors  of  them 
will  nor.  be  harvested;  rye  area  same  as  last 
year;  light,  crop,  winter-killed,  and  nearly 
one-half  was  plowed  up  this  spring;  barley 
usual  area,  light;  potatoes  about  as  usual  as 
to  area;  look  fair  now;  bay  light;  posture 
short;  fiax  area  less  thau  lust  year.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  through  seveial 
counties  north  aud  west  of  here  and  the 
above  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  crops  as  seen 
b3r  me  and  of  my  own  crops  and  my  neigh¬ 
bors’.  A.  H. 

Delaware. 

Hartly,  Kent  Co.— Tbe  season,  so  far,  has 
boon  favorable  for  crops,  with  timely  and 
abundant  rams,  although  the  spring  was  late. 
Corn  area,  100  per  cent.,  prospect  good  for  a 
full  average  crop.  Wheat  area,  75,  yield  100; 
about  all  harvested  and  some  thrashed.  Oats 
80;  yield  80.  Botatoes  100;  100.  Garden 
vegetables,  75;  90,  Orchard  fruits  100;  25. 
Hay  75;  75.  Ver3T  little  pasture  grass,  as  the 
land  quickly  turns  to  woods  or  jungle  ugain, 
in  spite  of  the  few  cattle.  The  usual  urea  is 
under  tomatoes  grown  for  cauning,  and  they 
promise  a  full  crop.  Corn  aud  peaches  are 
our  two  principal  crops;  the  latter  suffered 
severely  from  u  frost  on  April  22,  just  when 
they  were  coming  iuto  bloom;  consequently 
the  fruit  did  not  set;  especially  on  young 
trees.  Some  old  orchards  bore  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  half  a  crop,  und  of  tbe  small  quantity 
of  fruit  set.,  the  curcullo  came  in  for  a  large 
share.  Its  work  is  called  here,  “June  drop¬ 
pings.”  No  one  here  seems  to  notice  these  in¬ 
sect  pests,  not  even  newspaper  men;  although 
ever3’  falleu  specimen  contains  u  little  “grub” 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  unless  this  matter  is 
attended  to, of  tbe  beautiful  and  luscious  peach¬ 
es  of  Delaware  there  will  be  nothing  left  but 
“June  droppings.”  I  would  suggest,  os  a  rem¬ 
edy,  picking  up  “droppings”  at  least  every  two 
days,  and  destroying  them.  This  would  re¬ 
quire  concert  of  action  and  thoroughness  to 
be  effective.  s.  n. 

Georgia. 

Ameiucus,  Sumter  Co. — Cotton  and  corn, 
acreage,  100,  condition  100;  oats,  rye,  Irish 
potatoes,  root  crops  und  garden  vegetables, 
acreage  100,  condition,  25;  orchard  fruits,  100. 
Excessively  cold  weather  iu  winter  and  early 
spring,  followed  by  a  drought,  has  cutoff  tbe 
last  six  items.  The  drought  hus  prevented 
the  planting  of  sweet  potatoes,  our  main  pota¬ 
to  crop.  A.  w.  a. 

Florence,  Stewart  Co. — Area  of  corn  fully 
as  large  as  in  past  years;  outlook  not  very 


favorable.  Area  of  cotton  10  per  cent,  less 
but  looks  very  favorable  for  good  yield.  Oats, 
well-nigh  a  failure.  Vegetables,  very  poor; 
fruits  only  medium.  w.  \v.  f. 


Illinois. 

ARENZViLLE,Cass  Co.— The  weather  is  very 
dry;  stock  water  scarce.  Corn  looks  well; 
wheat  the  best  since  ’58;  thrashing  out  of 
the  shock  from  18  to  40  bushels  per  acre  of 
good  berry.  Pastures  are  feeding  very  well. 
Oats  moderate.  Rye,  potatoes,  tobacco  and 
gardens  were  cut  short.  Peaches,  cherries 
and  plums,  will  scarcely  bear  any  crops.  Beef 
doing  well.  Pork  limited.  Hay  is  a  failure. 
Clover  seed  a  fair  crop;  health  good;  praying 
for  rain.  J.  R. 

Aurora,  Kane  Co.— It  lias  been  very  dry 
here  for  the  past  year.  All  crops  are  from 
tw'o  to  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  time. 
Corn  looks  good;  if  we  have  rain  it  will 
be  a  heavy  crop.  Outs  are  only  a  quarter  of 
a  crop.  Early  potatoes  a  failure.  Grass  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  a  crop.  A  good  many 
farmers  have  turned  their  cattle  into  their 
meadows.  There  will  not  be  any  Timothy 
in  portions  of  the  State.  What  wheat  aud  rye 
there  are  will  be  about  half  crops.  o.  c. 

Cambridge,  Henry  Co.— Corn,  very  little 
raised;  area  and  outlook  average;  wheat  our 
staple  cjj’op,  very  poor,  two-thirds  of  a  crop; 
barley,  area  greater  thau  ever;  three-fourths 
of  a  crop;  potatoes  small  area,  fair  average; 
hay  a  very  short  crop,  area  small.  Water¬ 
melons  grown  extensively :  1.500  acres  in  this 
vicinity;  outlook  good.  Grapes,  area  increas¬ 
ing  very  rapidly ;  crop  injured  by  frost.  Or¬ 
chard  fruits,  area  increasing  each  year;  out¬ 
look  good.  A  bot  north  wind  about  tbe  first 
of  June  cut  down  the  grain  crops  in  this  State 
fully  one-third.  f.  b.  si. 

Freeport,  Stephenson  Co. — We  are  having 
a  drought  so  severe  that  the  grass  in  the  past¬ 
ures  is  so  dead  it  will  crackle  underfoot. 
FIa3'  is  almost  nothing.  Coru  a  good  average. 
Small  grains  of  all  kinds  less  than  half  crops. 
Potatoes  look  well.  We  are  sowing  millet 
and  drilling  in  com  for  feed,  hoping  for  rain 
to  make  them  grow.  J.  R.  w. 

Morris,  Grundy  Co.— Compared  with  the 
last  five  years,  corn  is  to  be  rated  at  100. 
Wheat  but  little  sown  iu  this  count}’,  rate, 
perhaps,  at  (50;  oats,  acreage  large,  60;  rye, 
acreage  short,  00.  Potatoes  and  garden  vege¬ 
tables  the  usual  acreage,  but  suffering  for 
rain.  Orchard  fruits  a  fuiiure.  Hay  and 
pasture  far  below  an  average  for  the  last  five 
years.  Last.  season  and  this  the  driest  since 
18t>0  No  rain  this  season  since  Februar}’,  ex¬ 
cept  light,  local  showers.  This  is  a  corn  aud 
stock  country — cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 

T.  G. 

Indiana. 

Baker’s  Corners.  Hamilton  Co.— We  need 
rain  badly.  The  condition  of  wheat  is  an  av¬ 
erage  for  the  last  live  years,  aud  a  larger  area 
has  been  sown;  nearly  all  is  cut.  Corn  has  a 
good  prospect,  but  needs  rain ;  usual  amount 
out;  more  forward  than  usual.  Oats  heavy; 
average  amount  sown.  Rye  but  little  sown; 
average  yield.  Potatoes,  root  crops,  and 
garden  vegetables,  poor  prospect  ou  accouut 
of  drought.  Apples  and  poaches  scarce;  trees 
badly  destroyed  by  the  past  severe  winters. 
Pears  good:  trees  not  very  plentiful.  Small 
fruits  not  very  good;  too  dry.  Meadows  fair; 
pastures  gettiug  short.  Pigs  and  a  few  cows 
are  d}’ing  from  cholera.  Fat  hogs  seem  all 
right  yet.  d.  h.  c. 

Greensboro,  Decatur  Co. — Coru  10  per 
cent,  better  than  an  average.  V\  heat  80  and 
oats  85  per  cent,  of  an  average  of  last  five 
years.  Potatoes  good  average.  Apples  and 
cherries,  none.  Pears  50  per  cent,  of  crop. 
Hay  and  pusturago,  good  average.  w.  n. 

Indianapolis,  Marion  Co.— Taking  the  av¬ 
erage  of  the  last  five  years  at  100  per  cent, 
our  crops  will  range  about  ns  follows :  Coru, 
area  100;  condition  100;  wheat  10(5,  110; 
oats  105,  110;  rye  00,  100;  potatoes  100,  90; 
orchard  fruits  100,  150;  clover  125,  100;  Timo¬ 
thy  90,  75.  D.  V.  V. 

La  Porte,  La  Porte  Co. — Corn  aud  wheat 
90 percent.;  oats  75;  potatoes  aud  vegetables 
100;  fruits  75;  pasture  90.  The  acreage  in 
above  is  about  an  average  from  year  to  year. 

W.  E.  H. 

Morefield,  Switzerland  Co. — Wheat  all 
cut;  not  so  goodas  last  year,  and  less  acreage. 
Oats  a  fair  crop;  average  acreage.  Grass 
good.  Corn  growing,  but  rather  late.  Pota¬ 
toes  suffering  from  want  of  raiu,  No  ruin 
for  over  two  weeks.  J.  O. 

Iowa. 

Burlington,  Dos  Moines  Co. — We  have  not 
had  rain  enough  to  wet  the  ground  thoroughly! 
since  spring  commenced,  but  crops  are  in  good 
condition.  Coru  above  an  average;  wheat 
above;  oats  25  under.  Hay  50  uuder.  Pas¬ 
ture,  25  under.  Garden  vegetables  25  under 


Apples,  pears  and  cherries  failures.  Grapes 
in  good  condition.  h.  k. 

Canfield,  Blackhawk  Co. — The  weather 
very  dry.  Corn  looks  good.  Oats  nearly  a 
failure— the  poorest  crop  for  the  last  five 
years.  Rye  a  total  failure.  Potatoes  a  light 
crop.  Roots  and  garden  vegetables  all  dried 
up.  Apples  none.  No  Timothy  or  clover. 
Pastures  all  dried  up.  A  little  hay  iu  the 
slews.  Hay  is  the  poorest  crop  for  the  last  20 
years.  But  little  corn,  unless  we  get  rain. 

a.  c.  v. 

Davenpoet,  Scott  Co.— Hay  is  not  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  usual  crop  ;  pastures  on  the  upland 
are  as  dry  as  in  winter  ;  barley,  oats  and 
spring  wheat  half  crops ;  potatoes  (early 
varieties)  half  crop  *  late,  will  not  amount 
to  much  unless  we  get  abundant  rain  soon. 
Orchard  fruits,  prospect  of  less  than  half  a 
crop.  Corn  promises  a  full  crop  ;  grapes  au 
average  crop  ;  clover  a  failure.  E.  sr. 

Ogden,  Boone  Co. — On  au  average,  crops  are 
in  a  better  shape  than  for  seven  or  eight  years 
except  hay  which  is  almost  a  failure,  it  won't 
make  one-third  of  a  ton  per  acre.  It  is  soall  over 
the  State.  Corn  is  ahead  of  any  year  for  the  last 
25  ;  oats  are  about  an  average  crop  and  it  bus 
taken  the  place  of  wheat,  so  there  is  consid¬ 
erably  more  grain  than  there  used  to  be.  W beat 
never  did  make  a  good  crop  in  this  county 
and  what  little  there  is  will  make  from  eight 
to  10  bushels  per  acre.  Flax  is  looking  very 
weJl  since  the  June  rains  set  in.  Wild  hay  is 
doing  finely.  Garden  crops  are  late  on  account 
of  the  drought  in  the  spring.  S.  T.  s. 


Kaniaa. 

Independence,  Montgomery  Co.— The  out¬ 
look  for  corn  is  the  best  for  four  years;  acre¬ 
age  above  an  average.  It  is  in  silk  and  well 
cultivated.  Wheat  thrashing  is  in  progress; 
area  about  18,000  acres;  mostly  on  river  bot¬ 
toms;  turning  out  frou  25  to  15  bushels  pei¬ 
ne  re;  berry  plump  and  sound.  Oats  almost  a 
failure.  Rye  good:  acreage  small.  Potatoes, 
root  crops  and  garden  vegetables,  extra  good. 
Orchard  fruits,  half  a  crop.  Hay,  pasl-ure 
grass  and  clover,  good.  All  kinds  of  stock 
are  healthy  and  doing  well.  Hogs,  scarce; 
worth  four  cents  in  this  market.  Corn,  35 
cents;  new  wheat,  55  cents.  Some  little  dam¬ 
age  by  chinch  bugs.  b.  m. 

Parkkrsvillr,  Morris  Co. — Corn  is  looking 
much  better  tbau  it  did  at,  this  date  last  year. 
Wheat  is  a  total  failure  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather  lost  fall  and  this  spring.  Early  oats 
are  looking  very  well,  and  one  or  two  more 
rains  will  make  a  good  average  crop.  Potatoes 
are  looking  very  line:  there  is  a  much  greater 
area  planted  than  for  some  years.  Vegetables 
of  all  kinds  are  looking  fine.  Fruit  iu  general 
is  light.  The  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of  lmy 
is  very  good,  and  stock  is  doing  finely  on  pas¬ 
tures.  j,  s. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co. — We  are  now  beyond 
midsummer  and  Kansas,  generally,  never  bad 
a  finer  crop  prospect.  Corn  is  “immense.”  I 
should  suppose  that  nine-teuths  of  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  laud  is  in  corn.  It  is  now  just  beginning 
to  tassel,  and  with  a  rain  of  four  inches  on 
June  24  it  will  go  through  to  earing,  when,  if 
we  get  another  soaking,  we  cannot  fail  to  get, 
not  only  the  biggest  crop  we  ever  had.  but  we 
shall  surpass  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Wheat  is 
much  better  than  in  the  two  last  seasons. 
Oats  are  a  full  average.  Grass  is  good.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  likely  be  unusually  good.  Apples 
not  over  half  a  crop.  j.  b. 

Walnut,  Crawford  Co.—' The  spring  and 
summer  of  1887  so  far  have  been  very  favor¬ 
able  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetat  ion.  Plenty 
of  ram,  but  no  floods  or  destructive  storms. 
Wheat,  is  all  harvested  and  ou  bottomland, 
where  it  was  manured,  it  is  a  fair  crop.  Mauy 
fields  on  the  upland  have  been  nearly  ruined 
by  chinch  bugs,  and  adjacent  corn  fields  have 
been  greatly  damaged.  A  large  urea  of  oats 
was  sown,  und  the  crop  is  a  medium  oue. 
Some  fields  were  injured  by  chinch  bugs. 
More  corn  lias  been  planted  than  ever  before 
and  it  could  not  look  better.  Some  fields  are 
iu  tassel  and  the  outlook  is  very  promising. 
Castor-oil  beans  are  au  important  crop  here, 
and  are  now  looking  fine.  Apples  will  be  a 
light  crop.  Grapes  promise  well,  but  other 
small  fruits  made  a  small  yield.  Grass  is  tiue, 
and  stock  cf  all  kinds  are  doing  well.  h.  g. 


Kentucky. 

Greenville,  Muhlenberg  Co. — The  outlook 
for  crops,  as  compared  with  an  average  for  the 
last  five  years,  is  as  follows:  Corn  area,  110; 
condition,  IK.) ;  wheat  area,  85;  condition,  95; 
oat  area,  !>0;  condition,  100.  Potatoes,  gar¬ 
den  vegetables,  orchard  fruits  about  au  aver¬ 
age.  Hay  and  pasture  grass  up  to  uu  average. 
The  worst  catch  of  clover  for  five  years.  To¬ 
bacco  will  bo  50  jier  cent,  of  au  average.  A 
few  farmers  raise  rye  crops  but  are  not  very 
successful.  Since  Mureh  wo  have  had  the 
most  fuvorable  season  for  plauting  aud  culti¬ 
vating  crops  we  have  had  for  five  years. 

D.  B.  s. 


Henderson,  Henderson  Co. — Crops  in  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Union  Counties  are  above  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  five  years.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  very  fine.  Wheat  is  harvested  in  good 
order.  Oats  are  now  being  cut.  Corn  is 
looking  well,  but  wanting  rain.  If  we  get 
timely  rain  a  good  crop  may  be  expected. 
Early  potatoes  about  average;  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  good;  grass  and  clover  very  good,  Timo¬ 
thy  about  au  average.  Tobacco  only  about 
half  a  crop  because  of  low  prices,  and  dry 
weather.  Apples,  peaches  and  cherries,  good 
crops.  d.  s.  B. 

Owensboro,  Daviess  Co. — Wheat  fully  up 
to  the  average;  all  harvested  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Buyers  are  offering  60  cents  per  bushel. 
A  large  crop  of  corn  is  planted  and  looking 
well.  More  oats  were  sown  than  usual  and 
the  crop  promises  to  be  the  best  for  years* 
Early  potato  crop  light — not  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age.  Owiug  to  low  prices  and  scarcity  of 
plants  at  transplanting  time,  not  more  than 
one-tbird  of  a  crop  of  tobacco  was  planted, 
and  should  the  present  drought  continue  10 
days  more  very  little  of  what  is  planted  will 
grow.  Grass  is  generally  very  good.  Apples 
are  almost  an  entire  failure,  peaches  a  good 
crop.  _  j.  H.  H. 

Louisiana. 

Benton.  Bossie  Parish. — The  corn  crop  is 
perhaps  20  per  cent,  better  than  an  average. 
Cotton  is  somewhat  better,  but  late.  No  rain 
to  bring  it  up  until  May  3,  Oats  are  not  an 
average;  cut  ofT  by  the, drought  in  March  and 
April.  Private  gardens  are  ouly  tolerably 
good.  Apples  and  peaches  are  not  an  average ; 
some  killed  by  the  frosts.  No  crops  are  raised 
here  of  any  consequence  but  cotton,  corn  and 
oats,  and  not  enough  corn  and  oats  to  supply 
home  demand.  D.  w. 

Maryland. 

Catonsville,  Baltimore  Co.— Wheat  about 
usual  breadth  sown,  but  mostly  put  in  late. 
Much  winter-killed  and  stand  thin  iu  conse¬ 
quence.  Yield  will  be  light.  Hay  better 
tliau  last  year  in  quality,  being  freer  from 
weeds;  yield  a  full  average.  The  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  oats  where  it  was 
sown  eaily.  Potatoes  look  well  and  arc  not 
overrun  with  weeds  as  last  year.  About  the 
usual  corn  area  planted  and  it  looks  well  so 
far,  ‘  OfT’  year  for  apples.  Peaches  unin¬ 
jured  by  cold,  but  have  dropped  off  somewhat 
after  having  set  fruit.  The  weather  has  been 
good  for  nearly  all  growing  crops,  but  the 
rains  damaged  Orchard  Grass  hay,  which  is 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  A.  c.  C. 


MnxMuelniHetts. 

Belchertown,  Hampshire  Co.— The  areas 
of  the  different  crops  vary  but  little  from  year 
to  year  iu  this  neighborhood.  Corn  is  late 
but  is  doing  well  ;  potatoes  came  up  poorly, 
coming  on  slowly  ;  oats  au  average  ;  rye. 
winter-killed,  below  average  ;  apples  promise: 
a  large  crop  ;  hay,  average.  E.  R. 

Leominster,  Worcester  Co.— The  areas  and 
outlook  for  potatoes,  garden  vegetables,  hay 
and  pasture  grass  are  above  the  average. 

W.  E.  A. 

West  Springfield,  Hampden  County.— 
The  crop  prospect  m  this  part  of  the  State  is 
about  the  same  as  for  several  years  past,  al¬ 
though  the  dry  weather  iu  May  put  back  some 
crops  and  a  good  many  of  the  seeds  did  not 
germinate.  The  cut- worm  aud  maggot  have 
done  u  good  deal  of  damage.  Some  pieces  of 
onions  and  cabbages  are  about  ruined.  This 
is  quite  a  place  for  vegetables,  aud  some  of 
them  are  looking  very  slim.  There  is  a  good 
crop  of  berries,  but  the  price  is  low.  There  is 
u  good  show  tor  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Most  of 
the  farmers  si'll  their  milk,  as  there  is  good 
market  for  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  produce. 
Eggs  are  worth  18  to  20  cents ;  butter,  20  to 
25.  _  s.  J.  s. 

Michigan. 

Alpena,  Alpena  Co.— Wheat,  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  aud  oats  good  ou  high  land.  Grass  im¬ 
mense.  Garden  truck  good.  Apples,  pears 
and  plums  look  good.  This  is  a  new  county 
not  rightly  developed  yet.  C.  H.  h. 

Concord,  Jackson  Co. — The  area  of  wheat 
is  much  more  than  in  1886,  but  the  crop  is 
ouly  two-thirds  us  large,  lusects  are  cutting 
down  mauy  pieces  very  much.  Corn  is  a 
pretty  average  crop.  Oats  very  good.  Pota¬ 
toes  uu  ordinary  crop,  if  the  bugs  don’t  des¬ 
troy  them.  Garden  vegetables  looking  very 
well.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  a  failure;  our  large 
orchards  will  not  afford  more  apples  than  for 
house  use.  Cherries  none  to  speak  of.  Peaches 
will  be  plenty.  Hay  aud  pasture  grass  very 
good,  especially  clover  aud  Timothy.  Natural 
meadows  light.  Harvesting  is  just  commenc¬ 
ing.  Ilay  is  coming  iu  very  fine,  without 
much  vain.  s.  o.  e. 

Covert,  Van  Buren  Co. — With  100  as  the 
maximum  for  areas,  wheat  is  75;  potatoes, 
100;  corn,  80;  oats,  00;  rye,  50;  garden  vege¬ 
tables,  00 ;  grass  80  (including  clover).  Corn, 


wheat,  grass,  fruits  of  all  binds,  especially 
peaches,  looking  fine.  H.  M.  m. 

Detroit,  Wayne  Co. — Grass  a  full  average. 
Oats  good.  Many  lots  of  potatoes  poor  ;  some 
medium  to  good,  and  other  garden  vegetables 
mostly  good  except  perhaps  onions  aud  early 
cabbages,  which  have  suffered  from  maggots 
at  the  roots.  e.  m.  b. 

Lapeer,  Lapeer  Co.--Tbe  areas  of  corn, 
oats  and  potatoes  are  rather  larger  than  an 
average  and  all  promise  more  than  an  average 
yield.  The  area  of  wheat  is  nearly  an  average 
and  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  better  than  an 
average.  Hay  about  an  average,  and  pasture 
more  than  usually  abundant.  Small  fruits 
are  unusually  abundant,  and  apples  less  than 
half  a  crop.  All  crops  are  about  ten  days  in 
advance  of  the  usual  stage  at  this  season. 

R.  l.  t. 

South  Bergen,  Van  Bureu  Co.— Coni  and 
oats  an  average.  Wheat  a  decrease  of  10  per 
cent.  Hay  an  increased  acreage  of  25  per 
ceut.  with  average  yield.  Potatoes  an  aver¬ 
age.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  peach  belt, 
aud  by  peaches  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  The  area  under  peaches  is  largely 
increased  with  prospect  of  an  immense  crop. 

_  d.  w.  H. 

Minnesota. 

Le  Sueur,  Le  Sueur  Co. — Less  wheat  was 
sown  thau  usual;  prospects  fair.  Oat  outlook 
fine.  Barley  prospects  poor.  Corn  never 
looked  better.  Potato  outlook  fine,  but  bugs 
bad.  Very  poor  hay  and  fruit  prospects. 
Weather  very  hot — has  been  98  degrees  in  the 
shade.  e.  w.  d. 

Missouri. 

Bethany,  Harrison  Co. — Corn  never  looked 
better  at  this  time  of  year.  Acreage  about  as 
usual.  Wheat  good;  straw  and  heads  short 
owing  to  drought;  grain  large  and  plump; 
acreage  larger  than  usual.  Oats  injured  by 
drought;  straw  and  heads  short:  berries  very 
plump,  two-thirds  crop;  acreage  larger  than 
usual;  rye,  straw  and  heads  short,  berry 
plump,  one-half  to  two-thirds  c-op,  acreage 
about  as  usual;  potatoes  very  fine,  acreage 
larger  than  usual;  garden  vegetables  extra 
fine.  Hardly  any  orchard  fruits  owing  to 
drought;  hay  late  and  not  more  than  oue-half 
crop;  pastures  renewed  by  rains,  and  stock 
doing  well.  m.  c.  L. 

Bonanza,  Caldwell  Co. — Fixing  the  area 
and  the  average  of  crops  for  the  past  five  years 
at  100,  the  following  shows  the  condition  of 
crops  thus  yi  ar:  Corn,  area.  100;  prospect,  125; 
wheat,  area,  100;  prospect,  100;  oats,  area, 
100;  prospect,  90;  rye,  area,  100;  prospect, 
90;  potatoes,  area,  100;  prospect,  100.  Root 
crops  are  very  little  in  this  line,  except  as  gar¬ 
den  vegetables,  of  which  there  is  a  litt.e  more 
than  an  average.  Small  fraits  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  failure.  We  will  have  a  very  few  peaches 
where  there  are  any — trees  the  first  for  five 
years.  The  trees  were  mostly  killed  by  the 
three  cold  winters  prior  to  last.  Hay  area, 
105;  prospect,  80;  pasture  area,  110;  prospect, 
SO;  apple  area,  100;  prospect,  60.  Clover 
seed  but  little  raised;  about  an  average. 
Sugar-caue  or  sorghum,  area,  100;  prospect, 
100.  To  sum  up,  the  prospect  is  now  that  we 
will  have  a  larger  crop  of  corn  thau  we  have 
had  for  11  years,  and  taking  the  wheat,  oats, 
rye  and  grass  into  consideration,  the  outlook 
is  very  encouraging  for  farmers  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  A  few  are  losing  their  hogs  by  cholera. 

8.  e.  s. 

Summerville,  Texas  Co,— Corn  every¬ 
where  looking  well  with  a  prospect  of  good 
returns.  Wheat  all  cut  and  will  he  a  good 
average.  Oats  fair,  iu  some  places  only  half  a 
crop.  Potatoes  are  doing  well  and  promise  a 
large  yield.  There  is  a  large  increase  m  area 
this  year,  both  in  corn  and  wheat.  Few  tame 
pastures,  but  wild  grass  is  abundant  aud  stock 
of  all  kinds  ure  in  excellent  condition.  Peach 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit;  so  are  the  apple 
trees.  Cherries  have  been  iu  abundance. 

_  W.  M.  c. 

Montana. 

Cottonwood,  Fergus  Co.— Principal  crops 
are  oats  and  potatoes.  W neat  is  raised  only 
enough  for  homo  consumption,  Early-sown 
crops  are  fully  up  to  the  average  for  five 
years,  which  is  as  loug  as  this  valley  has  been 
settled.  Later-sown  crops  ore  beginning  to 
need  irrigation,  but  we  have  prospects  of  a 
good  water  season.  A  good  deal  of  Timothy 
sown  this  spring;  grass  the  best  in  four 
years.  G.  w.  m. 

Nebraska. 

Broken  Bow,  Custer  Co.— It  is  very  dry 
here.  Small  grains  look  well,  and  a  large 
area  has  been  sown.  Corn  looking  well.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  being  cut  short  by  the  drought. 
Land  is  being  brought  into  cultivation  very 
fast.  j.  c. 

Crete,  Saline  Co. — The  outlook  for  crops  in 
this  section  is  about  as  follows:  Com,  110  per 
cent,  of  an  average;  wheat,  75,  and  being 


steadily  decreased  because  of  the  ravages  of 
the  chinch  bug;  oats,  120;  rye,  110;  barley, 
100;  potatoes,  100;  grapes,  125:  apples,  100. 
Tame  grass,  area  increased  by  25  per  cent. ; 
average  quality.  Wild  grass,  90  per  cent,  of 
average  stand  on  ground.  Millet,  area  100, 
buf  being  cut  short  by  chinch  bugs.  Season 
as  a  whole,  too  dry.  t.  l. 

Girard,  Saline  Co. — Acreage  of  wheat, 
small;  crop  poor.  Com  and  oats,  largely 
planted;  prospect  good.  Potatoes  looking 
well;  no  bugs.  Orchard  fruits  very  light; 
Prairie  grass  and  clover  splendid.  Timothy 
badly  winter-killed.  Very  few  acres  of  flax 
sown:  prospect  good.  Chinch  bugs  doing 
much  damage  to  wheat  and  oats.  w  a. 

Homer,  Dakota  Co. — Wheat  and  oats  are 
looking  well  and  if  it  bad  nob  been  for  dry 
weather  early  in  the  season  would  have  given 
us  large  yields.  Rye  is  looking  well  and  is 
nearly  ready  to  harvest.  Corn  is  splendid 
and  gives  promise  of  oue  of  the  largest  yields 
we  have  ever  bad.  Potatoes  are  immenseand 
so  are  the  bugs.  Grass,  hoth  tame  and  wild, 
is  looking  well  and  with  rain  will  give  us  a 
good  crop.  Acreage  of  all  crops  is  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year  on  account  of  new 
land  being  constantly  broken  up.  Gardens 
are  looking  fair. 

Plum  Creek,  Dawson  Co.— The  area  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  county  is  50  per  cent  above  that 
for  the  last  five  years.  Wheat  good  ;  oats 
ten  per  cent,  below.  Corn  ten  to  15  above. 
Barley  and  rye  an  average.  Potatoes  good 
average.  Root  crops  an  average  Garden 
vegetables  good.  All  other  crops  about  an 
average.  B.  s.  a. 

Steele  City,  Jefferson  Co.— Fall  grain  and 
corn  are  six  to  10  days  in  advance  of  the  usual 
season.  Wheat  that  promised  well  has  been 
damaged  50  per  ceut.  by  chinch  bugs;  and 
unless  we  have  the  best  of  weather  corn  will 
be  much  hurt.  The  area  and  outlook  of  our 
crops  are  as  follows:  Corn,  area  110,  outlook- 
100;  wheat,  area  100,  outlook  50;  oats,  area 
100,  outlook  90;  rye.  area  90,  outlook  90;  Bax, 
area  110,  outlook  100;  potatoes,  area  100,  out¬ 
look  110;  tame  gras-,  area  100,  outlook  50; 
wild  grass,  outlook  100;  root  crops,  condition 
100:  vegetables,  80;  barley,  50;  fruits  50. 
While  you  are  fighting  the  potato  bugs  in  the 
East  we  have  scarcely  enough  to  start  a  col¬ 
lection  in  natural  history.  C.  W.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

Rahway,  Union  Co. — Corn,  fair  prospect; 
wheat  excellent;  oats  und  rye  good;  potatoes 
extra ;  root  crops  below  average ;  garden  veg¬ 
etables  good;  orchard  fruits  not  promising; 
hay  aud  pasture  not  up  to  average  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  dry  May.  w.  H.  M. 


(Continued  on  page  694.) 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  cl  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  n  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
oue  lime.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SILO.S. 

E.  .4.  L.,  Buffalo,  la. — Does  freezing  injure 
the  contents  of  a  silo  i  Is  frost  injurious  ? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  protect  against  frost 
when  the  silo  is  partly  above  ground  ? 

ANSWERED  BV  JOHN  GOULD. 

The  contents  of  a  silo  do  not  freeze,  at  least 
I  have  never  known  of  such  a  "case. 
When  silage  is  filled  iu  slowly  and  heat  devel¬ 
oped  with  each  newadditiouof  fodder,  it  cools 
off  ouly  iu  part  as  the  silage  rarely  falls  below 
80°,  where  it  remains  at  a  uuiform  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  mass  of  50  to  100  tons  of  silage  at  808 
is  its  own  protection  from  freezing. 

Sometimes  in  cold  countries,  like  Vermont 
and  Wisconsin,  owing  to  the  lung-continued 
assaults  of  cold  weather  the  frost  will  “go 
through”  the  walls  of  masonry  aud  freeze  an 
inch  or  two— sometimes  four  inches — of  the 
silage  along  the  exposed  surface  ;  but  it  thaws 
out  readily  causing  no  loss,  for  there  are  no 
rains  to  wash  out  the  food  elements,  as  when 
frosted  com  fodder  is  exposed  to  drenching 
rains. 

As  stone  walls  are  conductors  of  frost  it  is 
better  where  wiuters  are  loug  and  severe  to 
put  iu  au  inside  lining  of  wood  so  as  to  form 
an  air-space  of  a  couple  of  iuches  between  it  and 
the  walls  of  tnasoury.  It  is  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son  that  wooden  silos  have  become  so  popular. 
Walls  of  boards  and  a  thickness  of  building 
paper  are  sate  uou-conduetors  of  frost,  and 
preserve  the  silage  better  thau  stone.  The 
warm  silage  against  the  walls  of  stone  con¬ 
denses  the  “  frost  ”  and  often  a  considerable 
amount  of  silage  is^injured^agaiustjhe  walls, 
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but  with  the  board  aud  paper  wall  this  does 
not  occur. 

When  the  silo  is  built  wholly  of  wood  the 
studding  should  be  uot  less  than  2x10  inches.  If 
buildiDg paper  is  put  on  both  sides  of  this  stud¬ 
ding  a  dead-air  space  is  formed  that  will  resist 
all  encroachments  of  frost.  In  building  silo 
walls  no  sawdust  should  be  used  to  (111  in  be¬ 
tween  the  studding,  as  it  does  more  harm 
than  good.  Several  silo  men  who  last  year 
packed  with  sawdust  1o  guard  a uainst  frost, 
will  remove  it  before  again  tilling,  as  the  saw¬ 
dust  absorbed  enough  moisture  to  freeze  and 
became  a  conductor  of  frost,  while  those  who 
used  paper  on  both  sides  of  the  studding,  leav¬ 
ing  the  space  unfilled,  report  I  he  plan  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Had  E.  A.  L.  told  how  his  silo  was  to  be 
built, — whether  of  wood  or  stone,  the  question 
could  be  easily  settled.  If  all  of  stone,  then  a 
lining  of  boards  nailed  on  2x4  scantling,  placed 
flat  against  the  wall,  will  lie  best,  and  on  this, 
paper  and  one  thickness  of  inch  hoards  should 
be  nailed  ou  horizontally.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  make  a  silo  half  stone  and  half  timber  so 
that  the  pressure  of  the  silage  will  uot  open 
up  a  seam  where  the  stone  and  timber  meet, 
and  so  I  would  recommend  E.  A.  L.  to  let  the 
lining  of  the  wooden  superstructure  go  clear 
to  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  and  at  the  same  time 
form  the  dead  air  space.  Should  he  lath  and 
plaster  t  he  silo  on  Ihe  inside,  as  it  is  now  very 
common  iu  Ohio,  he  can  dispense  w  ith  the  in¬ 
side  lining  of  paper,  nailing  the  lath  on  to  the 
hoarding.  In  building  a  silo,  the  bottom 
should  never  be  below  the  bottom  ol'  I  he  feed- 
floors,  us  the  labor  of  lifting  the  silage  up  to 
the  cow's  is  unnecessary.  Digging  down  into 
the  ground,  cellar-fashion,  to  start  the  founda¬ 
tion  ol’ a  silo,  so  that  it  may  he  more  nearly 
frost-proof,  is  not  called  for,  and  the  silos 
built  on  the  ground,  not  iu  it,  are  the  most 
popular  yet  erected  A  few'  days  since  I  visit¬ 
ed  the  silo  of  Henry  Swan,  in  Kent,  Ohio,  the 
most  perfect  silo  1  haveyetseen.  It  is  a  wood¬ 
en  building  above  ground,  on  a  stone  founda¬ 
tion  that  comes  about  four  inches  above  the 
surface.  The  walls  are  built  of  2x10  studding, 
set  If.  inches  apart,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
ship-lap  siding.  On  the  inside  there  is  one 
thickness  of  inch  boards  on  which  are  laths, 
and  two  coats  of  water  lime  or  cement  plaster. 
The  protection  against  the  frost  was  perfect. 
There  was  no  damage  by  moisture  forming  on 
the  inside  walls,  as  is  often  the  case  with  stone 
walls,  and  the  silage  kept  as  perfect  against 
the  plaster  as  anywhere  iu  the  pits.  A  shin¬ 
gle  roof,  the  whole  being  painted  to  match 
the  barn,  made  it  a  model  silo,  and  it  will 
often  serve  ns  a  pattern  iu  this  section.  In 
feeding  silage,  it  is  best  to  remove  all  the 
cover  from  one  pit,  aud  feed  uniformly  from 
the  whole  surface.  The  warm  air  in  the  silage 
prevents  the  action  of  frost  upon  the  surface, 
and  there  will  be  no  loss  in  any  way  from  this 
system  of  feeding. 

GETTING  BID  OK  TIIK  ASPARAGUS  BEETLE. 

H.  D.,  Greenwich ,  Conn. — ‘ What  can  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  the  asparagus  beetle? 

A  ns. — The  asparagus  beetle  (Crioeeris  as- 
paragi.  Linn.)  is  an  importation  from  Europe, 
and  it.  seemed  at  due  time  as  if  it  would  min 
the  asparagus  industry  in  the  East.  As  is 
common  in  such  cases,  a  small  parasitic  fly 
came  to  the  rescue,  which,  with  the  improved 
artificial  remedies  makes  it.  possible  to  continue 
the  production  of  this  much-esteemed  vegeta¬ 
ble  with  profit.  Paris-green  or  London-pur¬ 
ple  can  be  used  to  destroy  tills  beetle  the  same 
as  it  is  used  to  destroy  the  potato  beetle,  hut, 
of  course,  it  can  be  used  only  on  plants  that 
are  not  to  be  used  for  food.  Domestic  fowls 
are  very  fond  of  this  insect,  and  in  small 
patches  may  bo  all  that  is  required  to  keep  the 
plants  cleared.  Slaked  lira©  is  reported  by 
mauj'  to  bo  sure  death  to  all  the  growing 
larva?  that  it  touches,  besides  being  a  benefit 
to  the  plant.  A  method  practiced  by  Long 
Island  gardeners  is  to  cut  down  all  plants 
except  the  young  shoots,  when  the  beetles  first 
appear.  These  new  shoots  are  cut  every  two 
or  three  days  ami  sold,  which  does  not  give 
time  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  If  this  process 
could  be  generally  adopted  aud  carried  on 
until  after  the  egg-luyiug  season  of  the  first 
brood  is  at  an  end,  this  pest  would  be  almost 
entirely  exterminated.  Only  the  few  that 
would  feed  on  plants  growiug  wild  could  live 
to  propagate  their  kind, 

LEAF-ROLLERS. 

J.  A.  P.,  South  Bend,  Ind. — The  leaf-roll¬ 
ers  damaged  my  strawberries,  and  are  eatiug 
nearly  all  the  foliage  of  my  young  plants. 
When  and  how  can  they  be  destroyed  ? 

ANSWER  BYC.  I*.  GILLETTE. 

This  leaf-roller  is  probably  the  Phoxopteris 
fragarite  of  Walsh  and  Riley,  although  there 
are  other  leaf-rollers  that  do  injury  to  the 
strawberry  vine.  If  Paris  green  or  hellebore 
were  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
either  would  certainly  do  much  to  rid  the 
yines  of  the  larvae.  We  would  not  consider  it 


at  all  safe  to  apply  Paris-green  or  any  arsen- 
ite  upon  bearing-vines  before  the  fruit  had  been 
picked.  There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect, 
each  season,  the  larvae  of  the  first  coming  to 
maturity  early  in  June,  nnd  in  the  fore-part  of 
July  the  moths  for  the  seeoud  brood  appear. 
This  brood  attain  their  growth  lab*  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  spend  the  winter  iu  the  pupa  state, 
nnd  come  forth  as  moths  again  in  the  spring. 
If  the  patch  is  smooth,  ihe  rolling  leaves 
may  be  picked  and  burned  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  and  no  further  remedy  is  needed.  If 
the  patch  is  large  the  fall  brood  may  be  des¬ 
troyed  by  scattering  straw  freely  over  the 
vines,  and  setting  fire  to  it.  Burning  over  the 
patch  in  this  manner  is  thought,  by  many  to 
be  a  benefit  to  the  succeeding  crop,  whether 
there  are  insects  to  destroy  or  not, 

THE  ATPLE  PLANT  LOUSE. 

./.  S,  Parkerville ,  Kans. — A  small,  green 
fly  badly  infested  the  apt  le  trees  the  past 
spring,  killing  some  small  trees  and  eating  up 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  others.  It  isn’t 
so  large  as  a  horse-fly  and  has  a  very  glossy 
appearance.  It  appeared  in  great  numbers 
during  dry  weather  and  just  after  a  light 
rain. 

Ank. — This  green  fly  is  undoubtedly  the 
apple  plant  louse— Aphis  nrali.  The  remedies 
recommended  for  the  Hop-plant  Louse  iu  the 
R.  N  -Y.  of  June  IS,  will  apply  to  this  species 
equally  well  To  reach  the  best  results  the 
lice  should  be  treated  us  soou  as  or  before  the 
leaves  put  forth.  We  applied  whale-oil  soap 
to  an  apple  tree  last  spring,  wbou  the  buds 
were  just  opening,  aud  met  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  When  the  tree  was  treated, 
as  high  as  50  young  Lice  were  counted  on  a 
single  bud.  Two  days  after  the  application  a 
count  of  200  lice  gave  hut  one  live  individual. 
Experiments  with  kerosene  emulsion — one  to 
15  stroug — proved  to  be  equally  effective, 
RAISING  KAFFIR  CORN. 

C.  A.  D.,  Cremona,  Va. — What  is  the  best 
way  to  cultivate  and  handle  Kaflir  Corn 
for  the  seed  ? 

Ans. — The  cultivation  of  Kaflir  is,  in  all 
respects,  like  connnou  corn.  Cease  plowing 
when  the  seed-beads  appear.  When  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  their 
turning  white,  the  beads  are  to  he  gathered 
and  thrashing  is  easily  done,  either  by  flails 
or  by  a  machine.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are 
harvested  the  w'hole  stalks  may  be  cut  down 
and  cured  for  forage,  or  used  for  ensilage,  be¬ 
ing,  even  then,  not.  too  ripe  or  too  hard.  In 
the  southern  lat  itudes  the  blade  fodder  can  be 
pulled,  and  the  stalks  left  standing,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  and  larger  crop  of  forage  by 
shoots  that  appear  at  every  joint,  and  also  a 
smaller  seeoud  crop  of  seed-heads. 

BELLING  FURS. 

Subscriber,  Grand  Travers,  Mich. — Who 
buys  furs  and  what  prices  cau  be  obtained? 

Ans.— Win.  Macnaughton’6  Sons,  79  aud  81 
Spring  St.,  New  York,  receive  consignments 
throughout  the  year.  Prices  vary.  All  furs 
are  graded  into  firsts,  seconds,  thirds  and 
fourths,  and  each  of  these  grades  is  divided 
into  large,  medium,  small  and  kitt.  Prices 
quoted  areas  follows,  taking  the  grades  medi¬ 
um  firsts  and  medium  thirds:  Reaver,  $7  and 
84;  bear,  $22,  *K;  cut,  20  cents,  12  cents;  foxes, 
red,  $1.60, 75  cents;  gray  $1.00,  fiO  cents;  mink, 
80  cents,  80  cents;  muskrat,  20  cents,  12  cents; 
otter,  $7,  $4;  raccoon  00  cents,  50  cents; 
skunk,  80  cents,  40  cents. 


Mtecel  aneoua. 

J.  M.  W. ,  Femhill,  Ont.,Can. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  Giant  Japan  Chestnuts  for  planting? 
2.  Will  the  liquorice  plant  thrive  iu  this  Pro¬ 
vince?  3.  What  are  the  best  late  aud  early 
strawberries?  4.  Which  is  the  earliest,  blackber¬ 
ry?  5.  How  deep  does  the  frost  penetrate  the 
soil  at  the  Rural  Grounds?  6.  What  depth  of 
covering  was  put  there  on  the  tender  roses 
last  fall, and  which  are  the  hardiest,  uuioug  the 
monthlies?  7.  What  is  the  best  dark  red  or 
purple  rose,  aud  is  the  Polyuutha  hardy? 

Ans.— 1.  Of  Steers,  Harrison  &  Co.,  1’aines- 
villc,  O.  We  doubt  if  it  will  prove  hardy 
with  you.  2.  The  liquorice  of  commerce 
comes  from  the  roots  of  Glyoyrrhiszae  glabra, 
chiefly.  This  is  cultivated  in  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  England,  Germany,  etc.  G.  eehinata 
is  grown  in  the  south  of  Russia  also.  Both  ai  u 
herbaceous  perennials.  We  presume  that  they 
would  not  prove  hardy  iu  Canada.  8.  A  hard 
question  to  answer.  The  earliest  aud  latest 
berries  for  one  farm  or  garden  are  not  the 
earliest  and  latest  for  another.  Parry,  May 
King,  Ridwcll,  Iron-clad  for  early;  for  lute, 
Kentucky,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Sharpless, 
Triomphe  de  Guud.  There  uro  objections  to 
each.  We  are  uot  yet  prepared  to  mention 
newer  berries  to  take  their  places.  4.  Early 
Harvest  is  the  best  and  earliest.  The  berry  is 
small,  but  beautifuly  regular.  It  isteuder  ex¬ 
cept  with  protection.  Wilson  is  the  next  ear¬ 
liest,  It  nwdfj  protection.  5.  Sometimes 


three  feet;  usually  18  inches.  0.  We  were  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  our  tender  roses.  Many  looked  to 
be  alive,  as  the  greenness  of  the  stems  was 
preserved  under  the  mulch.  The  roots  were 
dead,  however.  We  have  no  success  with  ten¬ 
der  roses  and  can  not  well  give  advice.  7. 
There  is  no  better  rose  of  this  color  than  Gen. 
Jacqueminot.  The  Folyantha  are  nearly 
hardy  with  us  without  protection. 

C.  M.  L.,  Newcastle,  Pa.—  Is  it  possible  for 
a  building  covered  with  corrugated  iron  roof¬ 
ing  to  be  “struck”  by  light  ning?  If  such  a  roof 
is  connected  with  the  ground  l»y  strips  of 
sheet  copper  riveted  to  the  roof  nnd  to  au 
iron  rod  running  to  the  ground,  will  the 
building  be  ligbtuing-prool  ? 

Ans. — Iron  ships  have  been  struck  by 
lightning,  why  shouldn’t  iron  houses?  Such  a 
building  might  be  struck  and  torn  by  light¬ 
ning  although  the  roof  was  connected  with  the 
ground  by  strips  of  copper.  Copper  rods  or 
cables,  running  over  the  roof  with  points  pro¬ 
jecting  upwards  at  intervals  tram  the  apex, 
and  connected  with  a  moist  layer  of  earth,  or 
with  a  large  buried  surface  of  metal  at  each 
corner,  or  oftener  in  a  large  building,  would 
make  the  structure  quite  safe. 

E.  E.  Ji.,  Northville,  Torn.— Is  there  a 
cheaper  work  tbau  Prof.  Storer’son  t  he  same 
subjects,  that  would  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  a 
farmer  who  has  a  limited  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry? 

Ans.— Prof.  Storer’s  book  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  work  on  agricultural  chemistry,  that 
has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  To 
obtain  the  information  found  in  “Agriculture” 
you  would  be  obliged  to  buy  half  a  dozen 
smaller  books,  costing  more  than  this  one, 

J.  D.  I.,  San  Antonio,  Fla. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  Eames’s  book  ou  shorthand  {  v,  What 
is  a  reliable  live  stock  insurance  company  !  8. 
Who  make  removable  covers  for  periodicals  ? 

1.  A.  S  Barnes  &Co.,  New  York.  2.  We 
know  of  none  that  we  would  unreservedly 
recommend.  8.  Asa  L.  Shipman’s  Sous,  10 
Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  J?.,  At  den,  Iowa. — Is  common  Red 
Clover  a  biennial  ? 

Ans. — No;  not  strictly  speaking.  It  is  a 
short-lived  perennial,  according  to  our  best 
information. 

C.  U.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. — The  grass  jsent  for 
name  is  Festuca  elatior  ear.  prateusis — Tall 
Meadow  Fescue  Grass — Randall  Grass — Ever¬ 
green  Glass.  This  has  long  been  one  of  the 
standard  mpadow  grasses  of  Europe,  and  has 
proven  itself  valuable  in  this  country  both 
for  pasture  and  hay.  It  does  well  sown  with 
other  grasses  or  alone.  If  used  alone  sow  two 
bushels  to  the  acre. 


DISCUSSION. 


“Ubku,”  Falls  Cnuncii,  Va.— I  was  much 
surprised  to  see  in  the  Rural  of  June  18th 
that  the  Empire  State  Grape,  “though  laid 
down  last  fall,  was  killed  nearly  to  the  roots 
during  the  past  winter  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  will  uot  bear  this  year.”  Of  more  than 
225  varieties  iu  my  test  grapery  there  were  but 
few — not.  a  dozen— which  stood  the  winter 
better.  I  have  it  marked  4  in  a  scale  of  0  to 
5.  It  is  in  the  same  row  with  IVkecpsie  Red, 
Ulster  Prolific,  Niagara,  Jessica  (killed  to  the 
ground)  and  Victoria,  and  excelled  all  save 
Victoria  m  endurance  of  cold.  All  were  set 
out  iu  the  spring  of  1880  aud  were  purchased 
from  Geo.  H.  Jocelyn.  1  am  also  astonished 
at  the  reply  to  C.  M  (page  417)  iu  reference  to 
crude  petroleum,  wherein  it  is  said  that  crude 
petroleum  should  uot  be  used  as  a  priming  for 
other  paint.  My  experience  is  that  a  coat  of 
light  petroleum  a  week  or  10  days  previous  to 
painting  with  load  and  oil  will  not  only  result 
iu  u  considerable  saving  of  linseed  oil,  hut  will 
so  harden  the  wood  by  filling  the  pores  that 
the  oil  will  not  he  all  absorbed,  causing  lead  to 
rub  oil’,  ami  two  coats  of  paint  will  be  usgood 
as  three  without  petroleum. 

B.  S.,  West  Chester,  I’a.— I  read  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Rural  that  the  Empire  State  grape  was 
killed  to  the  ground  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  I 
have  a  young  vine  planted  in  18.SG,  that  made  a 
fine  growth  but  was  killed  the  past  winter; 
but  it  has  started  strong  from  the  ground; 
it  stands  in  a  warm  place  protected  from  the 
cold  winds  by  an  arbor-vita*  hedge.  Pear 
trees  are  blighting  more  than  for  years  past. 
Of  several  Sheldon  trees  in  grass,  a  quarter  or 
more  are  dead ;  Bartlett  in  cultivated  ground 
is  blighting  somewhat;  but  not  so  badly  as 
Sheldon,  Clapp’s  Favorite  shows  no  sign  of 
blight. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington,  Kans,— My  Empire 
State  grape  vines,  though  laid  down  last  full 
aud  covered  with  earth,  were  killed  nearly  to 
the  roots  during  the  past  winter.  The  same 
may  also  ho  said  of  the  Niagara.  The  delicate 
Delawares,  of  the  same  age  aiul  treated  in  the 
same  way,  are  doing  better  this  year,  although 
they  (lid  not  make  half  the  growth  last  year. 


Ensti.agf. — No  one  has  yet.  proven,  says 
our  friend  John  Gould,  in  our  excellent  con¬ 
temporary  the  Farmers'  Review,  that  an 
equal  amount  of  fain  water  with  food  fills  the 
same  office  in  digestion  as  do  the  natural 
juices  of  the  plant,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  the  chemist  rates  the  moisture  of  a  plant 
as  water,  the  animal,  with  its  more  perfectly 
equipped  laboratory  for  the  digestion  of  food, 
very  plainly  indicates  that  it  does  have  a 
value.  That*  succulent  food  in  the  winter  is  of 
great  value  has  been  an  admitted  fact  so  long 
as  the  use  of  roots  has  been  in  vogue.  That 
they  can  have  a  very  high  feeding  value  from 
the  chemist’s  standpoint  is  not  possible,  and  yet 
those  who  have  made  most  painstaking  exper¬ 
iments  show  conclusively  that  they  must 
possess  more  than  a  water  value.  What  is 
true  of  the  roots  is  as  true  of  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  silage.  The  idea  of  putting  up 
fodder  corn  to  feed  in  its  succulent  state  is 
only  another  phase  of  the  root  question  and  is 
carried  on  with  a  material  which,  pound  for 
pound,  has  much  superior  feeding  qualities. 

If  we  take  thinly  drilled  corn  that  has  an 
abundance  of  corn  cars,  we  have  a  ration  that 
has  no  superior  when  cut  and  fed  to  stock  in 
September,  and  if  this  is  put  in  its  best  condi¬ 
tion  into  the  silo,  aud  preserved  iu  its  succu¬ 
lent  state,  it  must  very  nearly  have  the  same 
feeding  value  as  when  cut  from  the  hill. 
Prof.  Whichler,  of  N.  H.,  who  is  carrying  on 
careful  experiments,  states  that  he  finds  that 
with  50  pounds  of  silage  and  coru-and-eoh 
meal  with  one  feed  of  mixed  clover,  hay 
and  rye  straw,  be  is  wintering  the  college 
dairy  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  hay 
and  grain,  and  that  they  were  never  looking 
better,  nor  giving  a  better  flow  of  milk. 

That  the  time  has  come  when  the  farmer 
cannot  profitably  liusk  uud  grind  the  corn  to 
be  fed  upon  the  farm  is  clear,  and  now 
that,  the  silo  affords  not  only  a  safe  place  to 
store  this  fodder,  corn  and  all.  and  present 
it  to  the  stock  in  a  palatable, appetizing  condi¬ 
tion,  easy  of  digestion  and  even  helping  to  di¬ 
gest  the  hay  and  clover,  no  one  should  de¬ 
nounce  it  as  a  “delusion  and  a  snare”  until 
he  has  demonstrated  whether  or  not  these 
thiugsaro  true. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  on  Ensilage.— Prof. 
Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
says,  iu  the  Press,  that  every  intelligent  for¬ 
mer  knows  that  lus  success  is  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  stock  ho  can  keep  on  his  farm. 
Much  stock,  much  manure;  much  manure, 
bountiful  harvests.  The  past  winter  he  vis¬ 
ited  Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  and  at¬ 
tended  farmers’  meetings,  and  dul  his  best  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  best  practice  and 
experience  as  to  the  silo.  Prof.  Cook  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
those  who  had  used  silage.  Every  man  was 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  No  one  was  tearing 
his  silo  down,  but,  many  were  building  more. 
According  to  the  best  Information  he  gleaned 
during  his  visit.,  ho  concludes  that  a  silo  can 
he  made  very  cheaply  right  in  the  barn.  Wo 
have  only  to  make  a  large  double- walled  box 
using  tarred  building  paper,  that  it  may  be 
practically  air-tight.  Two  by  111  joists  are 
used,  so  that,  the  walls  are  10  inches  apart. 
The  bottom  is  grouted,  ami  it  is  thoroughly 
drained  if  necessary,  against  water.  The 
door  is  double,  uud  made  in  horizontal  sec¬ 
tions,  so  it  can  bo  opened  gradually  from  the 
top.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  rake  the 
silage  at  time  of  feeding  from  the  top  than  to 
cut  down.  The  favorite  size  is  about 15  feet 
iu  each  of  the  three  dimensions.  If  is  better, 
he  thinks,  to  have  two  or  three  small  silos 
than  one  lurgo  one.  The  corn  for  the  silo 
should  he  cut,  ears  and  all,  into  inch  lengths 
and  not  put  too  rapidly  into  the  silo.  It  is 
best  to  till  one  day,  then  rest  a  day,  and  so  on. 
When  tilling,  the  cut  corn  should  be  trodden 
about  the  edge  and  corners,  and  when  full 
the  building  paper  should  be  laid  over  the  top 
and  extend  so  as  to  pass  up  a  little  at  the  walls 
or  sides;  then  nil  covered  by  boards  and 
weighted  by  grain  or  hay.  It  is  believed  that 
the  very  sweetest  and  best  silage  is  thus 
secured  in  the  easiest  and  cheapest  manner, 
with  the  minimum  rush  und  labor. 


An  Enthusiast  on  Ensilage.— The 
Michigan  Farmer  publishes  a  long  article 
on  ensilage  written  by  O.  B.  Potter  of  N. 
Y.  Mr.  Potter  confesses  that  he  is  something 
of  an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject  but  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  has  grown  steadily  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  from  his  first  experiment,  made  more 
than  ten  years  ago.  Ho  knows  no  fodder 
equal  to  silage  for  keeping  stock  iu  perfect 
health  und  line  condition.  It.  increases  the 
llow  of  milk  in  cows  f roiu  1*1  tiO  20  per  cent,  at 
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least;  and  cows  kept  by  this  process  when 
through  milking  are  always  excellent  beef. 
Tie  has  found  growing  heifers  to  thrive  and 
do  better  upon  silage  than  upon  any  other 
food;  and  he  could  not  advantageously  raise 
heifers  except  by  the  use  of  silage,  tie  has 
never  had  art  animal  become  sick  or  out  of 
health  In  any  degree  from  the  use  of  this  food; 
but,  On  the  contrary,  since  its  introduction 
and  use,  his  cattle  have  been  much  more  uni¬ 
formly  healthy,  thriving  and  profitable  than 
before.  It  must  be  borne  in  miud  always  that 
silos  will  not  yield  for  feeding  anything  better 
than  what  they  are  lilied  with,  concludes  Mr. 
Potter.  It  must  also  be  home  in  mind  that 
quadrupeds,  as  well  as  bipeds,  require  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  food  to  maintain  tbo  best  health  and 
condition.  They  should  not  be  fed  upon  si¬ 
lage  alone.  A  proper  amount  of  meal  should 
be  fed  with  the  silage  every  day,  especially 
to  milch  cows  and  stock  being  fattened. 
For  growing  stock,  meal  fed  with  the 
silage,  especially  oat  meal  or  barley  meal, 
will  be  found  most  useful  and  profitable. 
Nor  will  silage  supersede  wholly  the  use  of 
good  hay.  Mr.  Potter  gives  to  his  stock 
usually  one  ration  of  hay  each  day,  and  to 
his  milking  stock  from  two  to  three  quarts 
of  meal  each  day,  fed  with  silage. 
From  his  experience,  he  cannot  doubt  that 
whoa  the  preservation  of  green  crops  by  en- 
silugo  shall  become  thoroughly  known,  and 
practiced  throughout  the  country,  it  will 
largely  increase  the  profit  and  the  pleasure  and 
success  of  agriculture.  It  will  enable  the 
whole  Southern  portion  of  our  country  to 
raise  its  own  cattle  and  make  its  owu  beef 
without  dependence  upon  any  other  section. 
It  will  great  ly  increase  the  products  and  profit¬ 
ableness  of  agriculture  in  the  vast  West.  It 
will  enable  farmers  in  New  England  and  the 
no  th  eastern  portion  of  the  country  to  increase 
the  profits  of  their  farms  by  greatly  increasing 
their  productiveness  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
expended. 

Hellebore  for  Currants. — Mr.  William 

B.  A1  wood,  of  Columbus,  O.,  in  his  very  use¬ 
ful  notes  on  insects  and  insecticides,  says 
that  hellebore  for  the  currant  worm  should 
be  blowu  through  bellows.  “Iks  applica¬ 
tion.”  he  says,  “m  any  other  way,  is  u  great 
waste  of  time  and  material.”  Wo  thiuk  Mr. 
Alwood  is  mistaken.  How  many  currant 
bushes  will  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder 
sufHee  for/  Let  us  take  that  amount  and  add 
euough  hot  water  to  form  a  thin  paste.  Then 
mix  this  iu  two  gallous  of  water,  and,  with  a 
hand-pump,  force  it  through  a  tube  and  cy¬ 
clone  nozzle.  In  this  way  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
spray  the  interior  of  a  bush  as  the  outside: 
just  as  easy  to  spray  the  under  as  the  upper 
sides  of  the  leaves.  An  eutire  hush  may  be 
sprayed  in  half  the  time  that  it  can  lie  dusted, 
and  the  work  is  far  less  fatiguiug.  We  have 
tried  both  ways  as  thoroughly  as  we  know 
how.  Now  wheu  it  is  added  that  the  watered 
hellebore  thus  applied  is  as  sure  to  kill  the 
currant  worms  as  the  powder  is,  aud  that 
fewer  are  likely  to  escape,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  the  better  method  of  application. 

Large  Milk  Records. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Husbandman  asks  the  editor  if  he 
knows  of  anyone  that  believes  one  cow  gave 
in  one  year  ‘JO, 021  pounds  of  milk  ?  If  so,  he 
requests  the  editor  to  mention  the  names. 
The  Husbandman  replies  that  sujli  doubts 
about  milk  products  do  uot  exist  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  have  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
others  whose  ways  are  open  to  closest  scru¬ 
tiny.  Smiths,  Powell  and  Lamb,  of  Syracuse, 
will  show  several  records  approximating  26,- 
000  pounds  in  a  year.  Messrs.  T.  G.  Yeomans 
&  Sons  have  records  very  close  to  the  figures 
cited.  From  one  of  their  cows  they  made 
more  than  00  pounds  of  butter  iu  a  month. 
The  lute  Col.  Hoffman  lmd  several  cows 
whose  records  were  not  far  below  20,000 
pounds.  It  is  a  well  established  tact  that  a 
single  day’s  milk  product  has  exceeded  05 
pounds,  and  there  are  at  least  two,  instances 
of  100  pounds  from  a  single  cow  iu  a  day  of 
24  hours,  with  uo  reserve  of  milk  held  over  to 
make  a  favorable  beginning. 

Cutting  and  Curing  Hay.— In  the  Breed- 
ers’  Gazette,  Professor  Lattft,  of  Purdue  TJni- 
ersity,  says  that  he  prefers  early  cutting,  be¬ 
cause,  first,  the  buy  is  more  palatable  and 
more  nutritious,  and,  second,  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  secured  before  the  wheat  harvest 
comes  on.  If  the  hay  crop  bo  Orchard  Grass 
and  clover — which  is  an  excellent  mixture, 
both  for  meadow  and  pasture  in  rotation  erop- 
ping — the  entire  crop  will  be  removed  before 
the  wheat  is  ripe. 

Curing  without  bleaching  is  essential 
to  tlie  best  quality  of  hay.  The  commou  prac¬ 
tice  of  letting  the  grass  lie  in  the  swath  with¬ 
out  stirring  is  bo.h  a  slow  and  u  wasteful 
method  of  curing  hay.  When  the  yield  is 
large — as  it  generally  will  bo  under  good  farm 
management— the  upper  layer  of  grass  will 
dry  out  mid  sometimes  become  bleached  by 


sun  and  dew  before  the  lower  layer  will  be 
even  wilted.  What  we  need  to  secure  is  the 
rapid  and  uniform  curing  of  the  entire  swath 
of  grass.  For  this  purpose  the  hay  tedder  is 
invaluable.  Next  to  the  mower  and  rake  he 
considers  the  tedder  the  most  important  im¬ 
plement  in  the  hay  field.  It  lifts,  loosens,  and 
to  some  extent,  turns  the  grass,  thus  exposing 
the  damper  portions  more  fully  to  the  sun 
aud  facilitating  the  circulation  of  the  air 
through  the  entire  mass.  The  tedder  should 
be  passed  over  the  cut  grass  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quently  according  to  the  rate  of  drying,  but 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  become  dry  and  begiu  to 
break  off  its  use  should  be  discontinued. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Pres.  Edwin  Willits,  in  bis  address  at. 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  Commencement,  said 
that  he  had  an  impression  that  he  could  not 
shake  off,  that  our  system  of  education  is  too 
diffusive;  that  wcare  trying  odo  not  too  much, 
but  too  many  things;  that  the  weary  arm¬ 
loads  of  books  are  the  precursor  of  a  weary 
burden  for  the  mind  as  well;  that  we  are  chas¬ 
ing  after  too  many  small  facts,  memorizing  a 
host  of  worthless  trash.  He  wants  our  teach¬ 
ers  to  lie  iu  os  dead  earnest  as  our  lawyers, 
our  doctors,  our  merchants.  Much  is  said 
about  our  teachers  getting  into  ruts.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  ruts;  every  good  lawyer  has  Ins  rut. 
He  travels  over  and  over  again  in  the  same 
tracks  ami  makes  it  a  rut.  But  let  it  be  a  rut 
of  his  own  making;  let  it  bo  like  the  channel 
of  a  river  which  makes  its  own  banks;  and  let 
there  be  enough  of  him  occasionally  to  over¬ 
flow.  . . . 

C.  M.  Breese,  in  his  Commencement  ora¬ 
tion  at  the  above  college,  declared  that  office- 
seeking  seems  to  have  become  our  national 
malady — a  prolific  source  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  In  every  village  a  scoro  of  men  will 
fawn,  cringe  and  toady  for  their  townsmen’s 
votes  for  a  paltry  constables!) ip.  Office-seek¬ 
ing  is  not  confined  to  smalt  offices,  but  the 
same  spirit  may  be  seen  from  the  Presidency 
down.  A  new  President  is  at  once  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  office-seekers,  ravenous 
for  a  morsel  from  the  nation's  table . 

He  takes  the  view  that  a  strictly  houest 
man,  desiring  purely  the  public  good,  unwil¬ 
ling  to  share  in  lies  or  party'  slander,  or  act 
the  rat,  weasel  or  fox,  cannot  succeed  in  poli¬ 
tics.  YYrbat  will  lie  the  outcome  of  all  this? 
Every  citizen  should  be  interested  iu  the  good 
of  the  government.  But  the  turbulence  of 
elections,  scandal  of  the  press,  and  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  honest,  uncunning  efforts  in  political 
life,  discourage  good  men,  giving  our  politics 
over, to  tricksters . . 

We  guard  well  our  steps  that  we  do  not 
lead  the  world  astray.  Our  inspiration  is  not 
“America  for  America’s  sake,”  but  “America 
for  the  world’s  sake.”  Humanity  is  America’s 
mission,  said  A.  B.  Elliott  . 

F.  B.  Elliott,  speaking  of  the  defects  iu 
trades  unions,  said  that  when  the  unions  at¬ 
tempt  to  formulate  absurd  rules  governing 
the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  providing  that  all  laborers  in  a 
giveu  trade  shall  receive  equal  wages,  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  they  were  created  are  defeat¬ 
ed.  Bo  manifold  are  the  defects  in  these 
trades  unions  that  we  evidently  must  look  to 
another  source  for  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem.  If  unions  are  insufficient,  let  other 
means  be  tried.  The  near  future  should  wit¬ 
ness  the  end  of  all  strife  between  labor  and 
capital . . . . . 

Farmers  are  begiuniug  to  find  out,  says 
the  Husbauduum,  that  it  is  not  [laying  them 
to  husk,  grind  and  mix  feed  for  stock;  that 
the  corn  that  is  fed  on  the  farm  should  never 
be  separated  from  the  stalk  on  which  it  grew, 
but  fed  together,  aud  save  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  labor  and  the  uncalled-for  expense  of 

husking  aud  grinding . .  . 

Professor  Budd,  in  the  Iowa  State  Regis 
ter,  says  that  few  realize  the  work  of  the  busy- 
birds  iu  distributing  the  seeds  of  our  fruits, 
shrubs  uud  trees.  Last  fall  wheu  directing 
the  plowing  up  of  sprouts  fioni  the  edge  of  a 
row  of  elderberry,  he  noticed  seedlings  of 
grape,  raspberry,  strawberry,  currant,  goose¬ 
berry,  mulberry  und  other  cultivated  plants. 
At  first  he  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  va¬ 
riety’  of  species  until  ho  hap;>tmed  to  think  it 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  birds  from  the 
time  the  first  elderberry  liegan  to  turn  uutil 

late  in  the  fall  . . . . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  advises  the  readers  of 
the  Weekly  Philadelphia  Press  to  stick  to  the 
Timothy  seed  in  making  a  new  lawu.  His 
neighbor  re-graded  his  door  yard  this  spring, 
and  used  only  Blue-Grass  seed,  under  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  if  he  seeded  heavily  it  would 
be  sufficient.  It  came  up  quite  thick,  but 
does  uot  make  body  to  cover  the  ground  or 
keep  down  weeds,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  for 
the  lawn-mower  to  cut,  his  yard  will  be  uu- 
pightly  nil  euowier.  Another  yard  near  was 


graded  at  the  same  time,  and  plenty  of  Timothy 
was  used  with  the  Blue-Grass  and  Red-Top,  and 
it  was  ready  for  the  lawn-mower  about  May  20, 
aud  is  now  beautifully  green  and  velvety. 
Right  you  are,  Uucle  Waldo.  But  how  do 
you  know  that  in  the  case  of  the  second  lawn 
the  Red-top  would  not  have  served  as  well  as 
the  Timothy  in  hastening  the  velvety  green? 
If  so,  would  you  have  advised  the  sowing  of 
Timothy  with  the  Red-Top  and  Blue  Grass.. . . 

The  Texas  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  a 
larger  percent,  of  interest  can  be  realized  on 
500  head  of  steers  worth  $30  a  head  than  there 
can  be  from  1,000  heat!  worth  >15,  and  the 
sooner  our  ranchmen  keep  this  fact  in  sight 
and  breed  and  run  their  stock  to  that  end  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them.”  To  this  the  Gazette 
remarks  that  if  this  be  good  doctrine  for  the 
range,  with  how  much  greater  force  does  it 
apply  to  the  high-priced  farming  lands  of  the 
older  States . . 

E  W.  Stewart  (first-rate  authority)  tells 
the  Albany  Cultivator  that  flaxseed  isa  preven¬ 
tive  of  disease — a  food  medicine.  Its  oil  is 
very  soothing  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  is  also  rich  in  food  for  muscle  and  boue. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  use  flaxseed  is  to  boil 
it  in  six  times  its  bulk  of  water  till  it  forms  a 
jelly ;  then  mix  a  little  of  this  jelly  with  wheat 
bran  aud  you  have  an  excellent  food  for  grow¬ 
ing  a  pig.  This  is  also  good  food  for  the 
brood  sow,  promoting  her  yield  of  milk.  If 
used  iu  this  way,  one  pound  of  boiled  flaxseed 
is  mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  bran.  Pigs  very 

soon  get  a  liking  for  the  taste  of  flaxseed . 

Another  way,  say.  Professor  Stewart,  is  to 
grind  one  bushel  of  flaxseed  with  eight  bushels 
of  oats,  or  all  the  flaxseed  that  eau  be  ground 
with  oats  without  sticking  to  the  millstones. 
Then  mix  100  pounds  of  this  ground  oats  and 
flaxseed  with  200  pounds  of  bran.  This  will 
be  the  best  kind  of  feed  for  young  pigs;  and 
it  will  be  good  for  them  all  the  time  up  to  fat¬ 
tening;  aud  besides  this  they  will  be  smooth, 
rangy  pigs,  making  good  roosters  at  any  time. 

At  the  Rural  Grounds  sve  have  uever  raised 
a  potato  quite  so  early  as  the  Early  Ohio. 
Experiments  are  reported  in  the  lost  Report 
of  the  N.  J.  Board  of  Agriculture  showing 
that  it  proved  to  be  earlier  than  Early  Ver¬ 
mont,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Lee’s  Favorite, 
Early  Rase,  Early  Maine,  Pearl  of  Savoy  or 
Thorbum.  Of  2(5  leading  kinds  planted  Rural 
Blush  (487  bushels),  Burbank  (396  bushels)  and 
Jumbo  (399  bushels)  yielded  most . 

A  writer  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  argues  that 
instead  of  offering  a  prize  tor  the  cow-  that 
can  make  the  most  butter,  we  should  offer 
cue  for  the  cow  that  makes  the  most  at  the 
least  cost.  Had  this  been  the  rule  at  the  lute 
National  Dairy  Show,  he  says,  the  Holstein, 
cow,  Clotbilde,  and  her  daughter  would  not 
have  gotten  the  prize.  The  little  Jersey  cow, 
Gold  Lace,  weighing  not  half  as  much  us 
Clotbilde,  tnakeR  within  ounces  as  much 
butter.  Her  butter  must  huve  been  made  50 
per  ceut.  cheaper.  He  concludes  that  we 
waut  no  more  tests  of  cow  against  cow,  but 
let  cost  of  production  be  the  basis  . 

Mr.  J.  A.  Armstrong  says  that  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  Guernseys  have  been  modest  aud  less 
forward  in  vaunting  aud  advertising  their 
true  merits  than  the  advocates  of  the  Jerseys 
and  Holsteius,  or  oven  the  Ayrshires  or  De- 
vous,  aud  had  they  possessed  the  spirit  to  push 
their  animals  by  advertising  in  the  papers,  as 
the  others  had  done,  the  Guernseys  would  now 
be  better  known  and  estimated  by  the  mass  of 
our  dairymen . 

Dr.  Lawes  says  that  the  stomach  of  the 
animal  and  the  reagents  of  the  chemist  do  uot 
tell  the  same  tale. . 

D.  B.  Wier,  of  Illiuois,  in  the  Farmers’ 
Review,  startles  the  R.  N.-Y.  by  saying  that 
never  but  once  in  forty-five  years  of  coru  cul¬ 
ture  has  he  seen  the  weather  hot  euough  and 
the  soil  dry  enough  so  that  corn  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  deep,  close  plowing  when  well 
grown.  This  was  iu  Hie  sununer  of  1870, 
when  there  was  uo  rain  from  the  first  of  April 
until  the  0th  of  August.  Iu  elosiug,  he  says 
that  the  two  greatest  faults  of  our  farmers  in 
cultivating  corn  are  uot  plowing  deep  euough 
wheu  tilling  it  and  laying  it  by  too  young  . . . 

In  supjHirt  of  t  he  above  statement  Mr.  Wier 
quotes  the  result  of  an  experiment  carefully 
conduced  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hull.  We  are 
surprised  he  dot's  uot  quote  from  Dr.  Sturte- 
vaut’s  cai’ofully-coudurted  experiments  also.. 

“What  good  are  the  horus  anyhow?”  asks 
the  editor  of  the  Live  Stock  Indicator.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  men  und  beasts  have  suffered  torture 
from  them,  but  where  is  the  man,  the  beast, 
or  the  cause  that  has  been  benefited  by  their 
powers  for  causeless  cruelty  ?  Let’s  do  away 
with  sentimentality  and  look  the  question  cf 
horns  or  uo  horns  squarely  iu  the  face  as  a  com¬ 
mon-sense,  busiuess  proposition.  If  horns  ou 
cattle  are  good,  valuable,  desirable,  let  it  be 
known  fully  how,  wbeu  aud  why.  If  they  are 
nuisance  they  ought  to  be  abolished  as  gueh, 
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plow  to  Cure 

Skin  &Scalp 
Diseases 
Wltlri  the 
Cuticl)f\/\ 
Remedie  s. 


npoHTURINGf.  DISFIGURING,  ITCHING,  SCALY 
t  aud  Dimply  diseases  of  Hie  skin,  scalp,  aud  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  age.  are  cured 
by  the  Cctici  ra  Remkoies. 

Ci’TicrrtA  Hk.soi.vkst.  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  dlseaaesusialnlne 
elements,  and  Urns  removes  the  cause. 

CDTICTRA.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays  Itch¬ 
ing  and  mflammafiou,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  Bores,  laid  restores  the  hair. 

CencujiA  So.\p  an  exquisite  Skin  Beauttfler.  Is  In¬ 
dispensable  In  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  uud  otlv  skin.  Coticuba 
Remedies  are  the  great  skin  beimtlflers. 

Hold  everywhere.  Price.  CirrtcrnA.  50c.;  Kfsolvent- 
81.  Soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Pottisu  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

i^TSend  for  "How  lo  Cure  Skin  Diseases.'’ 
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TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  Is  *he  skin  bath¬ 
ed  with  CurtevftA  Medk  atsd  Soap. 


How  to  SAVE  r>*  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
-.  .  .  _  roofs  or  all  kinds,  or  lay  N  E  W  roofs 

I  artlculars  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 
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UNEQUALED 

W£=/  For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

.  _  5VV,r..  ler  Sample  iitri  Book. 

•  1  la  Ihlftiie  St.,  New  York  City. 
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ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HOHSE-SHOE  TILE. 


...  -  uw.r  lUUIg  Gl  __  _ 

Mrst  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  I laYoa  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale.  ** 
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Clod  CruMher  and  Leveler.  Best 
implement  ou  earth  for  preparing  soil  for 
wheat  and  covering  grain.  Sent  on  trial 
to  responsible  farmers.  Address 

DUANE  II.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 

BROWN'S 
FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JO  HIV  P.  BROWX 

_ RISING  mux,  1X1) 

THE;GRAN0E*:FAMILY  FRl  IT  and  VEGETABLE 

evaporators. 

■  $6.0l)iindS10,00, 

fSend  for  circular.  Eastern  Maxo- 
Falt'o  Co..  258  S.  Fifth  St.,  Pblla. 


ncLL  unlLLINu 

K5  a[?sio's?  auras  ■suc'ss 

Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  get  to  work  In  *0  minutes 

w,Ul  lc*  P*>»er  than  any 

t.  a AO  ™  j  « T'1  ,1th,,r*  making  *85 

f  *****  our  miu*hin*rv*iul  tool*  Splendid 

tor  winter  or  Summer  We  are  the  oldest  m  d 
Manufacturer.,  in  dm  bt.sft.aw  Send T^nte^  n 
Stamp*  torlllustraifid  Catalogue  1>.  aidhksh,  -a 
Pierce  Well  Excavator  to..  .Yew  Y'ork. 


PEAllSON’S 

Hifl  Grade  SeperitsiMes 

_  AT  BOTTOM  PRICKS. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIKKCTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
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What  Shall  the  Harvest  be? — Con- 
tinned. 

- ♦  - 

American  Wonder  Peas,  planted  May 
24,  gave  us  a  first  picking  July  2 — that 
is  in  30  days. 


We  find  Carter’s  Lightning  just  a  trifle 
earlier,  and  just  a  trifle  more  productive 
than  any  of  the  selections  of  First  and 
Best  of  American  seedsmen.  And  we 
say  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Rural  introduced  the  Alaska  and  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  peas. 


Why  any  one  should  sow  the  Champion 
of  England  Pea  which,  in  good  soil,  will 
grow  six  feet  high,  rather  than  the  Tele¬ 
phone  or  Stratagem  which  will  grow  not 
over  three  feet  high,  and  bear  larger 
peas  and  as  many  of  them  and  as  good  in 
quality,  is  not  known  to  the  Rural  edi¬ 
tors.  They  would  feel  obliged  if  any  one 
would  tell  them. 


The  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  began 
to  ripen  at*  the  Rural  Grounds  July  1, 
and  the  fruit  was  gathered  for  the  table 
July  4,  when  scarcely  any  other  kinds  of 
blackberries  had  begun  to  color.  We 
have  had  berries  from  every  plant  for 
three  years  in  succession,  and  they  are  lar¬ 
ger  this  season  than  ever  before.  The 
berries  may  now  be  called  medium  in 
size,  while  in  quality,  tenderness,  small¬ 
ness  of  seed  and  sweetness — we  really 
cannot  mention  a  better  kind.  Where 
the  Early  Harvest  succeeds  it  should 
prove  very  profitable  for  the  market  on 
account  of  the  firmness  of  the  besries, 
their  little  drupelets  like  glossy,  black 
beads,  their  remarkable  uniformity  and 
their  ripening  long  before  other  kinds. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  might  other¬ 
wise  be  induced  by  this  note  to  plant  the 
Early  Harvest  must  be  reminded  that  it' 
has  been  reported  tender  from  various 
other  places  north  of  New  York. 


Some  of  the  Rural's  crossed  wheats 
(pure  wheat  crosses — not  rye -wheat  hy¬ 
brids)  are  becoming  fixed  or  established. 
One  variety  is  particularly  distinct  and 
fine.  The  heads  have  about  10  breasts 
or  spikelets  to  a  side,  or  20  in  all.  But 
these  breasts  are  double  or  compound,  so 
that  instead  of  containing  two  or  three 
kernels  as  in  average  Clawson  or  Fultz 
wheats,  raised  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
they  have  from  six  to  niue.  It  might 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that,  these  heads 
are  necessarily  long  to  hold  so  much 
grain.  They  are  scarcely  longer  than  an 
average  Clawson  head,  however ;  but 
the  breasts  are  so  crowded  that  they  en¬ 
tirely  conceal  the  rachis  or  st»  in.  We 
much  hope  that  no  killing  fault  will  re¬ 
veal  itself  in  this  queer  wheat  which  is 
thus  far  so  full  of  promise.  L  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  we  have  at.  least 
five  kinds  of  cross-bred  wheats  which  arc 
more  prolific  than  any  others  raised  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  during  the  past 
12  years  nearly  every  known  winter  va¬ 
riety  has  been  raised  there.  We  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  begin  to  distribute  these 
new  wheats  among  our  readers  in  a  year 
or  so. 


We  don’t  care  to  have  our  renders  con¬ 
clude  that  we  are  deranged  over  pyreth- 
rum  powder.  But  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty 
to  tell  all  we  know,  or  think  we  know, 
that  may  help  our  readers  in  any  way. 

Most  poultrymen  agree  that  lice  on 
fowls  are  the  cause  of  more  sickness  and 
deaths  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
The  best,  way  to  avoid  the  lice  pest,  is  to 
keep  one’s  houses  clean,  to  sulphur  the 
nests,  to  whitewash,  or,  as  the  Rural  has 
suggested  and  prefers,  to  kerosene  the 
houses  frequently.  Nevertheless,  these 
safety-precautions  are  sometimes  neglect¬ 
ed,  while  it.  is  often  necessary  to  introduce 
new  stock  which  may  prove  to  be  alive 
with  insects.  What  is  the  best  remedy? 
What  is  the  most  effective  remedy  that 
may  be  used  with  the  least  trouble  aud 
expense?  Our  answer  is,  fresh,  pure 
py rethrum  powder.  Take  the  affected 
chick,  hen  or  rooster  in  one  arm,  and 
so  hold  it  that  both  hands  may  be 
used— the  left  to  part  the  feathers,  the 


right,  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
to  drop  the  powder  upon  the  flesh  of  the 
entire  body.  As  soon  as  the  chicken  or 
hen  is  released,  its  first  act  is  to  ruffle  up 
its  feathers  and  shake  itself  thoroughly, 
the  same  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  a  dust 
hath.  Thus  the  pyretbrum  powder  pen¬ 
etrates  to  every  part  aud  the  hen  will  be 
rid  of  lice  in  an  hour.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  kerosene  the  house,  perches,  floor 
and  nests.  In  this  way  both  houses  and 
poultry  may  be  thoroughly  rid  of  lice, 
though  a  second  or  even  a  third  applica¬ 
tion  may  be  necessary. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  HARVEST  BE  ? 


From  the  latter  part  of  last  month  to 
date,  reports  received  here  from  practi¬ 
cal  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
have  been  declaring  that  the  harvest  of 
1887  will,  as  a  whole,  be  fairly  good.  Here 
and  there,  of  course,  shortage,  or  even 
failure  of  one  crop  or  another  may  occur; 
but  even  in  those  sections  other  crops 
are,  as  a  rule,  excellent;  while  the  outlook 
for  the  entire  country  5s  certainly  quite 
promising.  With  the  exception  of  corn, 
no  crop  is  likely  to  be  so  very  heavy  as  to 
cause  an  exceptional  depreciation  in 
price,  and  the  vast  yield  of  corn  now  in¬ 
dicated,  besides  serving  as  a  convenient 
substitute  for  human  food  where  other 
cereals  are  short,  will  also  very  advan¬ 
tageously  supplement  the  scanty  hay 
crop  which  is  inevitable  in  those  States 
where  corn  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
abundant. 

Our  reports  give  more  interesting  and 
fuller  details  than  are  furnished  by  mere 
statistical  tables,  and  indicate  more  clearly 
the  actual  condition  of  the  crops,  aud  the 
views,  hopes  and  fears  of  the  farmers. 
In  making  the  selections  presented  to  our 
readers,  our  only  guide  has  been  the  desire 
to  represent  fairly  the  reports  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  chief  practi¬ 
cal  benefit  these  special  crop  numbers 
have  for  the  farmers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  basis  on  which  a  large  mass 
of  subsequent  information  is  super¬ 
imposed.  They  all  relate  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crops  within  the  last  10  to 
12  days.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
conditions  will  change  quite  materially 
before  the  crops  are  harvested;  but  such 
changes  will  be  fully  detailed  in  our 
“Everywhere”  “Crops  aud  Markets,” and 
“Editorial”  departments,  so  that  our 
readers  will  be  in  possession  of  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  to  market  their  crops  to 
the  best  advantage;  and  there  is  often  as 
much  profit  in  making  good  sales  as  in 
raising  good  crops. 

What  cotton  is  to  the  South  wheat  is  to 
the  North— the  great  money  crop;  and 
although  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  wrheat  crop,  the 
latter  excites  more  general  interest  among 
the  public  at  large  if  uot  among  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  community.  A  fair  average  of 
our  reports  shows  that  the  condition  of 
winter  wheat  is  considerably  worse  than 
at  the  same  date  last  year,  and  there  is  al¬ 
so  a  decrease  of  probably  two  per  cent,  in 
the  area  under  it.  Most  of  this  reduction 
is  in  Kansas,  -where  bad  harvests  and  low 
prices  in  late  years  have  caused  most  far¬ 
mers  to  substitute  other  crops,  chiefly 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes:  consequently,  ow¬ 
ing  to  drought  last  fall  aud  spring,  chinch 
bugs  and  reduced  acreage,  the  wheat  crop 
of  that  State  is  hardly  likely  to  exceed  25 
per  cent,  of  that  harvested  three  years 
ago.  Early  reports  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  quality  of  the  grain  would  be  in¬ 
ferior;  but  as  harvest  progresses  and  thrash¬ 
ing  increases  the  number  of  specimens, 
these  early  indications  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  realized.  Owing  to  the  extremely  dry 
weather  in  much  of  the  wiuter  wheat 
area,  reports  of  short  straw  are  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Like  nearly  all  other  crops,  win¬ 
ter  wTheat.  is  fully  two  weeks  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  usual.  The  harvest  is  now 
nearly  over,  so  that  subsequent  changes 
of  weather  will  have  no  influence  on  the 
outcome. 

There  is  a  large  increase — probably  six 
per  cent. — in  the  area  of  spring  wheat, 
due  to  heavy  immigration,  chiefly  along 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  As  most 
of  the  decrease  in  winter  wheat  is  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  most  of  the  increase  in  spring  wheat 
is  in  Dakota,  amounting  to  about  24  per 
cent.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is  a  fair 
average  in  Dakota  and  the  Territories 
west  of  it;  but  below  the  average  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
Drought  and  chinch  bugs  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  damage  and  the  telegraph 
tells  us  myriads  of  locusts  have  just  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  parts  of  Minnesota,  espe¬ 
cially  around  Perham.  The  increase  in 
area  of  spring  wheat  nearly  counterbal¬ 
ances  the  decrease  in  that  of  winter  wheat, 
so  that  the  aggregate  area  will  fall  little 
short  of  last  year’s  crop — 37,000,000 


acres;  but  the  yield  is  likely  to  be  about 
5,000,000,  bushels  less  than  last  year’s 
total  output — 457,000,000  bushels. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
area  under  corn,  especially  in  Kansas  and 
Iowa  where  wheat  has  of  late  been  gen¬ 
erally  unprofitable,  and  the  condition  of 
the  crop  is  nearly  everywhere  reported 
good.  Even  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota  where  the  terrible  drought 
has  greatly  injured  most  other  crops,  our 
reports  show  that  corn  had  been  little 
damaged,  and  copious  rains  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  section — the  greatest 
corn-producing  district — in  the  first  three 
days  of  July,  have  for  the  present  averted 
the  danger  apprehended  from  drought. 
Last  year  the  aggregate  corn  crop  was, 
in  round  numbers,  1,605,000,000  bushels, 
grown  on  75,000,000  acres  ;  this  year  the 
crop  is  sure  to  be  larger,  and  with 
fair  weather  henceforth  may  equal  the 
phenomenal  crop  of  1885 — 1,930,000,000 
bushels. 

Of  late  years  oats  have  uniformly 
proved  a  safe  and  profitable  crop.  No 
attempts  have  been  made  to  “  corner  ” 
it  ;  hence  no  great  fluctuations  in  price 
have  occurred,  but  in  comparison  with 
the  prices  of  other  cereals  those  of  oats 
have  been  steadily  remunerative  ;  hence 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  acre¬ 
age.  Last  year  the  aggregate  crop 
was  624,000,000  bushels,  grown  on  23,- 
000,000  acres.  This  year  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  four  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  Kansas  is  as  high  as  30  per 
cent.  ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  acreage  all  over  the  country.  The 
crop  has  been  considerably  injured  by 
drought  in  Iudiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
Northwest,  but  less  so  than  wheat,  and, 
as  a  whole,  it  is  a  good  crop  and  the 
total  output  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  last  year’s. 

The  area  under  rye  last  year  was 2,417,- 
000  acres,  but  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
about  six  per  cent,  chiefly  due  to  a  large 
reduction  in  Kansas,  where  rye  has  shared 
the  fate  of  wheat.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  through  the  country  is  a  trifle  better 
than  that  of  wheat,  but  the  total  yield 
must  be  considerably  less  than  last  year — 
29,750,000  bushels.  The  condition  of 
barley  is  also  somewhat  better  than  that 
of  wheat,  and  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  about  three  per  cent,  in  area.  This 
has  been  greatest  in  Dakota,  California, 
Oregon  and  the  Territories,  and  the  total 
yield  will  be  a  trifle  more  than  in  1886, 
when  it  reached  52,000,000  bushels. 

There’s  an  increase  of  one  per  cent,  in 
the  area  of  cotton,  wholly  on  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  stand  is  unusually 
good  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Sduth. 
Insect  enemies  have  hitherto  done  little 
damage  in  any  part  of  the  cotton  belt, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  crop  will 
be  ns  large  as  any  we  have  ever  had.  In¬ 
deed,  so  far  as  crops  are  concerned,  the 
South  appears  to  he  quite  fortunate  tins 
year.  Mixed  husbandry  is  steadily  but 
slowly  gaining  ground  there,  and  all  crops 
have  been  doing  fairly  well. 

Last  year  the  average  yield  of  hay  was 
one  and  two-tenths  ton  per  acre,  aud  the 
aggregate  product  45,000,000  tons.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  area, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  seeding  of  new  land 
to  tame  grasses  in  the  frontier  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  The  crop  is  good,  as  a  whole, 
in  New  England;  fair  in  the  South;  but 
poor  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  the 
Northwest,  where  it  has  been  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  by  drought.  Unless  substitutes  or 
supplements  are  liberally  provided  in  wide 
ranges  in  the  AVes1-,  stock  must  certainly 
suffer  and  be  likely  to  sell  low  the  coming 
winter.  Indeed,  the  late  unprecedented 
rush  of  cattle  to  the  Chicago  market  is, 
iu  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
fodder  which  is  already  keenly  felt  by  far¬ 
mers.  Pastures  have  been  short  wherever 
the  yield  of  bay  has  been  curtailed;  but 
the  recent  rains,  which  have  extended 
over  the  entire  country,  with  few  limited 
exceptions,  will  greatly  help  both  pastures 
and  late  hay. 

The  yield  of  potatoes  last  year  was 
163,000,000  bushels.  This  year  the  area 
is  somewhat  greater;  hut  the  output  will 
hardly  be  larger,  as  the  early  crop  was 
somewhat  injured  by  drought  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  and  quite  seriously 
in  Kansas,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  Mid 
Minnesota.  Recent  rains,  however,  will 
greatly  help  the  late  crop.  The  crop  iu 
New  England,  where  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  will  be  a  good  average,  and  in 
the  South,  also,  it  will  be  fair. 

The  low  prices  of  the  last  tobacco  crop 
greatly  discouraged  growers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  on  this  account  and 
because  the  plants  in  many  sections  were 
very  poor  at  setting  time,  the  area  has 
been  greatly  contracted.  The  stand  is 
fair  at  present.  Last  year’s  crop  was 
about  70  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  total 


output  485,000,000  pounds  which  was 
equal  to  the  average  requirements  for  con¬ 
sumption  and  exportation.  This  year 
the  crop  can  hardly  reach  four-fifths  of 
that  amount.  The  area  of  hops  too  has 
been  greatly  curtailed  except  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  where  there  lias  been  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  ;  and  while  the  prospects 
are  not  very  bright  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  they  are  quite  promising  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Oregon. 

The  glut  of  small  fruits  last  year,  and 
the  consequent  low  prices,  discouraged 
many  growers,  so  that  a  somewhat  smaller 
area  was  planted.  The  dry  spring  that 
prevailed  almost  everywhere  was  also  un- 
propitious,  so  that  few  complaints  have 
this  season  been  heard  of  overstocked 
markets.  Cherries  are  almost  a  failure 
everywhere.  This  is  the  “off”  year  for 
apples,  but  of  late  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  difference  as  formerly  between  the 
off  and  bearing  years.  New  England  will 
have  a  fair  crop;  so  will  the  apple  region 
of  New  York,  and  indeed  most,  of  the 
Eastern  States  will  probably  have  enough. 
The  crop  is  short  in  the  South,  however, 
and  the  great  mortality  among  trees  in 
the  West  from  winter-killing  of  late,  will 
make  the  crop  short  in  most  of  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Pears  will  bo  a  small  crop  nearly 
everywhere.  Early  iu  the  season  there 
was  promise  of  an  abundant  peach  crop; 
but  the  rose-bugs  have  been  extremely 
destructive  in  the  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  peninsula,  and  the  promise  of  8,000,- 
000  baskets  may  not  realize  more  than 
1,500,000.  In  the  other  great  peach  sec¬ 
tions,  however,  there  will  be  fairly  good 
crops,  though  scattered  orchards  and 
clumps  of  trees  have  not  borne  out  their 
early  promises.  So  great  is  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  orchard  and  fruit  trees  set 
out  of  late  years,  however,  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  a  scarcity  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 


brevities. 


One  of  our  best  hay  farmers  says  the  hay 
tedder  can  be  made  to  earn  as  much  money 
as  any  implement  on  the  farm.  It  is  os  useful, 
he  says,  as  the  mowing  machine. 

A  friend  in  Michigan  writes  that  lie  has 
such  faith  in  irrigation  that  lie  spent  $1,000  in 
an  effort  to  secure  a  flowing  well.  The  effort 
was  unsuccessful,  but  he  lias  since  put  in  a 
windmill  aud  a  800-1  land  tank.  He  believes  in 
sprinkling  plants  rather  than  flooding  them. 

Mr.  Alfred  Rose  writes  that  ho  sells  po¬ 
tatoes  for  seed  as  late  as  July  1.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  many  potatoes  are  planted  during  July. 
If  we  could  partially  control  our  water  sup¬ 
ply,  we  could  raise  two  crops  iu  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  What  could  we  not  do  on  good  soil, 
with' plenty  of  water  ? 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  has  always  delighted  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  require¬ 
ments  of  the  strawberry  wore  water,  more 
water,  aud  a  little  more.  This  may  answer 
for  a  sandy  soil,  or  for  a  hill-side,  whatever 
the  soil.  But  for  a  rich  loam  too  much  water 
is  death  to  the  strawberry  and  to  its  flavor. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  in  England  brought  suit  against  a 
farmer  for  putt  lug  steel  ear-marks  on  his  cat 
tie.  As  tins  system  of  marking  cattle  is  wide¬ 
ly  practiced,  the  trial  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion.  The  judge  dismissed  the  case.  The 
pain  of  the  marking  was  uot  denied,  but  the 
claim  was  made  that  it  was  for  h,  legitimate 
purpose,  und  could  be  justified. 

While  looking  over  the  various  kinds  of 
tomatoes  at  the  Rural  (frounrld,  a  few  days 
ago.  Prof.  W.  VV.  Tracy,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  very  easy  to  tell  from  the 
flower  whether  the  fruit  would  be  smooth  or 
irregular.  If  the  pistil  is  thread-like,  it  will 
lie  secu  that  the  ovary  beneath  is  smooth.  If 
flattened,  as  if  several  pistils  were  joined  to¬ 
gether,  it  will  be  secu  that  the  ovary  is  lobed, 
and  the  fruit  will  be  irregular  accordingly. 

The  business  of  raising  early  lambs  for  the 
N.  Y.  market,  lias  proved  as  remunerative  as 
any  branch  of  stock-raising  this  year.  There 
have  been  but  three  or  four  ‘‘gluts, ”nud  these 
were  caused  by  unexpectedly  heavy  shipments 
from  the  South.  An  effort  will  be  made  this 
year  to  import  some  good  specimens  of  the 
Dorset  sheep  from  England.  It  is  thought 
that  these  sheep  will  prove  superior  for  raising 
early  lambs.  They  arc  said  to  be  remarkably 
prolific. 

The  annuul  report  of  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station 
(Columbus),  just  received,  is  a  somewhat  vol¬ 
uminous  work  of  517  pages.  A  considerable 
part  is  taken  up  by  accounts  of  experiment* 
with  wheats,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
.small  fruits,  feeding  pigs,  etc.  There  are  also 
reports  on  insects,  weens,  vitality  of  seeds, 
grasses,  etc.  The  book  will  lie  sent,  free  to 
resident*  of  Ohio  engaged  in  farming  or  gar¬ 
dening,  on  application,  aud  to  others  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10  cents  for  postage. 

There  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  good  straw¬ 
berries  on  most,  of  the  farms  near  New  York 
this  season.  Last  year  there  was  a  bountiful 
crop,  and  during  the  berry  season  many  far¬ 
mers  almost  lived  on  fruit.  This  year  the 
crop  was  scant  mid  of  very  poor  quality.  The 
effect  of  this  lack  of  fruit  upon  the  health  of 
farmers  was  plainly  noticeable.  In  our 
neighborhood  the  winter  or  early  spring  _was 
very  severe;  alternate  freezings  and  thawings 
ruined  many  strawberry  beds.  Those  that 
were  mulched  gave  ample  crops.  The  rasp 
berry  crop  is  good,  aud  adds  wonderfully  to 
health  and  the  pleasures  of  the_  table. 
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peaches  look  well.  The  caterpillar  crop  above 
anything  ever  known.  f.  l. 

North  East,  Erie  Co.— Wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley  anti  potatoes  are  looking  well.  Toma¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  small.  Orchard 
fruits  are  going  to  be  a  big  crop.  Grapes  are 
looking  well,  except  Delawares  and  Catawbas, 
which,  I  think,  were  nurt  by  freezing.  Hay 
is  a  good  crop,  but  we  have  had  very  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  for  it,  having  been  wet  most 
of  the  past  week.  c.  G. 


Tennessee. 

North  ville,  Cumberland  Co. —This county 
is  about  half  a  century  behind  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  parts  of  the  United  States.  WeJiave 
a  very  thin  soil,  but  generally  seasonableVea- 
sons  and  mild  winters.  This  place  is  getting 
to  be  quite  a  health  resort  fur  Northern  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  majority  who  come  here  for 
health  settle  permanently.  Crops  are  about 
an  average,  although  we  have  been  needing 
rain  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  first  10  days 
of  June  were  very  wet,  but  we  have  had  very 
little  rain  since.  Plenty  of  early  potatoes  on 
June  1st,  but  potatoes  are  not  doing  well 
at  present.  Early  Ohio  is  our  earliest,  but  it 
is  a  poor  yielder.  Early  King  (a  new  potato) 
is  a  close  second  and  much  better  yielder. 
Oats  and  rye  are  better  than  usual.  Clover 
and  grass— what  little  there  is— are  good.  The 
Mammoth  or  Sapling  Clover  is  universally  used 
here:  “common  red”  hardly  gets  high  enough 
to  cut.  We  have  had  good  success  with  the 
Sapling  on  very  th'ia  land.  I  have  Angel  of 
Midnight  Cora  in  tassel.  Pond  Corn  is  close 
behind,  both  being  hurt  by  drought.  I  don’t 
think  either  suitable  for  this  place.  Of  eight 


DORSET  HORN  RAM.  Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.  Fig.  250. 


and  barley  not  more  than  half  crops.  Corn 
looks  fine.  A  few  fields  are  suffering  for  want 
of  rain ;  but  on  June  30  we  got  some  in  the 
shape  of  a  steady  downpour.  Hay  not  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Pastures  all  dried  up. 
Some  are  selling  their  stock  for  want  of  feed. 
Fruits  light.  Too  dry  for  roots.  E.  w. 

UARABOO,Sauk  Co. — Condition  of  crops  fully 
100;  com  100;  wheat  100;  rye  100;  barley  180. 
Potato-tops  look  well.  Oats  60;  grapes  100; 
hay  30.  Weather  quite  dry.  m.  m. 

Columbus,  Columbia  Co., — Everything  is 
drying  up  here.  Crops  are  as  follows:  Hay 
25  per  cent,  of  an  average  good  crop;  barley 
60  per  cent. ;  corn  70:  pastures  dry  and  bare. 
Wheat  50;  tobacco  35;  potatoes  50.  h.  t. 

Dahtford,  Green-Lake  Co.— Taking  100  as 
an  average  of  crops  for  four  years,  then  corn 
is  135  per  cent.;  oats  80;  wheat  90;  potatoes 
100:  rye  and  barley  75;  meadow  and  pasture 
40;  clover  seed  35.  a.  c. 

Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac  Co. — There  have  been 
no  heavy  rains  here  this  year,  but  I  hear  there 
have  been  heavy  rains  within  30  miles  all 
around  us.  Everybody  here  is  without  hay 
for  the  coming  winter;  but  all  other  crops— 
wheat,  barley,  oats  and  corn — look  fully  as 
good  as  in  any  year  of  the  past  five.  It  is 
very  dry,  and  ci*ops  must  staffer  unless  we 
have  rain  soon.  VV e  have  very  heavy  dews, 
which  keep  grain  looking  so  good.  Potatoes, 
root  crops  and  garden  vegetables  all  look  very 
well.  We  have  two  acresof  potatoes  on  which 
my  father  is  trying  “level  cultivation”  as  he 
has  read  about  in  the  Rura_l.  We  have  two 
acres  of  carrots,  which  have  a  good  start,  and 
one  acre  of  onions,  which  have  stood  the  dry 
weather  well.  We  have  a  farm  of  200 
acres,  about  100  acres  of  which  are 
good  prairie  and  another  100  acres 
marsh,  which  has  furnished  good 
pasture  for  100  head  of  cattle  so  far 
this  year.  We  are  milking  45  cows, 
and  furnish  milk,  cream  and  ice¬ 
cream  for  the  city  of  Ripon.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
at  Diana, "Dakota,  stating  that  crops 
are  very  light;  no  hay,  and  very 
warm  aud  windy  weather. 

R.  m.  s. 

Stoughton,  Dane  Co.— We  have 
had  quite  a  dry  spring  and  summer  so 
far;  but  with  all  that,  crops  look 
pretty  good.  Hay  is  the  lightest  so 
far;  it  will  not  average  more  than 
half  a  crop.  Spring  came  10  days 
or  two  weeks  earlier  than  common, 
and  the  ground  was  in  the  best  shape 
to  receive  the  seed.  Tobacco  is  the 
poorest  show  we  have  ever  had  here, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  plauts  and  dry 
weather.  s.  b.  h. 

West  Salem,  La  Crosse  Co. —Corn 
looks  well.  Wheat  almost  a  failure, 
owiug  to  the  chinch  bog,  which,  unless 
we  get  rain  soon,  will  destroy  our 
corn.  Oats  very  thin  on  ground. 
Barley  a  failure,  owing  to  bugs. 
Rye  fair.  Potatoes,  a  very  poor 
stand;  did  not  grow  this  spring; 
seed-pieces  rotted  in  the  ground. 
Orchards  nearly  all  killed  by  cold  winters. 
Hay  a  half-crop.  Pastures  dry  and  get¬ 
ting  drier.  No  rain  to  speak  of  since  last 
fall.  Everything  is  drying  up,  and  no  matter 
how  much  raiu  we  get  uow,  we  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  over  half  a  crop  of  anything.  People 
have  more  cattle  and  horses  than  they  can 
feed.  Some  were  relying  on  corn  fodder  for 
feed,  but  unless  copious  rains  fall  to  destroy 
chinch  bugs,  they  will  be  disappointed. 
Withal,  a  hard  outlook.  j.  b.  n. 


DORSET  SHEEP. 


The  Dorset  is  a  homed  breed  of  sheep  which 
has  been  preserved  intact  for  a  long  time, 
chiefly  in  Dorset  and  Some rsetsh  ires  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  original  sheep  was 
much  smaller  iu  size  than  the  improved  Dor- 
sets  of  to-day.  Within  the  last  few  years,  ow¬ 
ing  to  more  liberal  use  of  turnips,  the  use  of 
cake  and  grain,  together  with  very  careful 
selection  by  eminent  breeders,  Dorset  sheep 
have,  wo  are  assured,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Formers'  Gazette  (Dublin)  doubled  iu  size  aud 
weight  of  wool.  Dorsots  have  always  been 
unrivaled  for  producing  the  earliest  fat  lambs 
for  the  London  and  other  English  markets, 
as  the  owes  when  highly  fed,  take  the  ram  in 
April,  or,  indeed,  at  almost  any  period.  The 
lambs  dropped  in  September  are,  with  good 
feeding,  fit  for  the  market  at  Christmas.  The 
ewes,  too,  are  ready  for  the  ram  immediately 
after  yearning,  and  may  thus  produce  two 
crops  of  lambs  a  year.  They  also  produce  a 
greater  proportion  of  twins  aud  triplets  than 
any  other  breed.  The  Dorchester  Agricultural 
Society  offers  prizes  every  year  to  the  shep¬ 
herds  who  have  raised  the  greatest  number  of 
lambs  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ewes  put 
to  the  ram  in  their  (locks,  and  its  records  show 
that  in  1884  and  1885  the  numbers  rau  as  fol¬ 
lows-  867  lambs  to  700  ewes;  466  lambs  to  300 
ewes;  762  lambs  to  607  ewes;  879  lambs  to  710 
ewes;  473  lambs  to  360  ewes;  404  lambs  to  360 
ewes;  and  574  lambs  to  450  owes.  The  im¬ 
proved  Dorsets  are  described  by  the  above  au¬ 
thority,  as  straight  aud  deep  in  the 
body,  with  ribs  well  arched,  broad 
loins  ami  necks  well  set.  They  are  full 
in  the  shoulder  without  coarseness, 
and  the  bind  limbs  are  well  let  down 
toward  the  shank,  forming  a  good  leg 
of  mutton.  The  general  features  are 
pleasing,  the  head  standing  up  well, 
the  horns  thin,  with  symmetrical  curl, 
the  eye  quick  aud  lively,  the  face 
rather  long  and  thin,  and  the  lips  and 
nose  pink  or  flesh-colored.  The  bone 
is  small,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
hardy,  useful  breed.  The  ewes  are 
excellent  nurses,  aud  the  mutton  is 
wel  I  flavored.  The  Dorsets  are  hardy, 
quiet  and  docile,  mature  early  and 
weigh  from  25  to  35  pounds  a  quarter. 

The  fleece  is  close  and  heavy,  yield¬ 
ing  about  six  pounds  of  white,  soft 
clean  wool  adapted  for  combing  pur¬ 
poses.  A  few  importations  of  the 
breed  have  been  made  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  very  popular  anywhere,  as  the 
South  Downs  have  been  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Dorsets  are  principally  prized  in 
England. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration,  Fig. 

250,  re-engraved  from  the  London 
Live  Stock  Journal,  is  the  Dorset 
horn  ram  which  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  recent  Bath  aud  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  Show  at  Dorchester — a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  breed. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

(Continued  from  page  465.) 

IVew  Hampshire. 

Bedford,  Hillsborough  Co.— The  area  of 
our  crops  is  as  follows:  Corn  50  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease;  potato  acreage  the  same  as  last  year; 
oats  a  slight  increase;  hay  will  bo  an  increase 
over  the  yield  for  the  bust  three  years.  There 
is  a  prospect  of  large  crops  of  orchard  fruits 
for  the  off  year.  The  season  was  not  good  for 
planting  aud  most  of  the  crops  were  put  in 
late,  but  uow  they  are  looking  well. 

_  C.  H.  T. 

New  York. 

Whitney’s  Point,  Broome  Co.— Weather 
very  warm  aud  dry.  Had  plenty  of  raiu  up 
to  June  22,  but  not  any  since.  The  areas  of 
corn,  wheat  aud  oats  are  about  the  same  as 
for  the  past  live  years.  Corn  is  good  and 
promises  one-fourth  hotter  average  than  the 
preceding  five  years.  Wheat  will  be  an 
average  crop.  If  some  fields  hud  not  been 
badly  winter-killed,  it  would  have  been  far 
ahead.  Oats  will  come  up  to  the  average  if 
the  rust  does  not  injure  them  ;  but  the  White 
Russian  is  most  generally  sown  here  and  so 
far  has  been  rust-proof.  Potatoes  promise  a 
fair  crop,  but  the  potato  lnig  is  ou  bund  aud 
requires  uttentiou.  Hay  will  be  one-half  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  average  for  the  past  25  years. 
The  dairies  are  giving  a  much  greater  yield 
than  for  several  years  past.  The  extremely  hot 
weather  will  be  apt  to  cause  a  shrinkage.  Far- 
mere  would  do  well  to  graiu  their  cows  duriug 
the  heated  seasou.  The  apple  crop  will  be 
light.  1  aking  everything  into  consideration 


the  prospects  are  good  for  a  prosperous  year 
for  the  farmers  of  this  locality.  o.  s. 

iVorih  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.— Corn,  area  105; 
condition  100;  wheat,  area  75;  condition  75; 
oats,  area  100;  condition  105;  potatoes  (Irish), 
area  100;  condition  90;  potatoes  (sweet),  area 
100;  condition  100;  garden  vegetables,  area 
100;  condition  100;  cotton,  area  80;  condition 
100;  tobacco,  area  90;  condition  75;  grapes, 
area  105;  condition  100;  berries  (black),  area 
100;  condition  100;  melons,  area  100;  condi¬ 
tion  100.  Apple  outlook  for  25  per  cent,  of 
an  average  crop  ;  pears  15  per  cent. ;  peaches 
none.  Seasonable  rains  until  JunelO.  Dry 
since.  Ten  days  more  of  dry  weather  wdl 
seriously  injure  some  crops.  Insect  pests 
more  numerous  and  active  than  for  several 
years,  especially  on  fruit,  melons  and  tobacco. 
Temperature  away  up:  June  IS,  104  degrees; 
19,  103  degrees;  20,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M., 
100  degrees  in  the  shade;  3  p.  m.,  100  degrees. 

m.  b.  p, 

Ohio. 

Bellefontaine,  Logan  Co.— Wheat  will 
not  be  half  a  crop.  It  wintered  fairly  but  the 
spring  freezing  aud  thawing  destroyed  much 
of  it.  Corn  with  a  favorable  seasou  hereaf¬ 
ter  will  be  a  full  crop.  It  is  generally  in  fine 
condition.  Oats  will  be  a  larger  crop  than 
usual,  as  much  wheat  ground  was  sown  iu 
oats.  More  potatoes  than  usual  were  planted 
and  they  are  doing  well.  Bugs  are  plentiful, 
but  mostly  all  use  Paris-green.  Root  crops 
are  not  much  grown,  but  the  area  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Garden  vegetables  are  doiug  well.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  almost  an  entire  failure.  Peare  a  little 


better.  Peaches  better  for  the  uumber  of  trees. 
No  cherries  or  plums.  All  fruit  trees  bloomed 
full,  but  many  formed  few,  if  any,  fruit.  Hay 
a  medium  crop.  C.  L.  G.  m. 

Oregon. 

Forest  Grove,  Washington  Co.— Winter 
wheat  is  about  tho  average;  if  anything, 
above.  Early-sown  spring  wheat  looks  well 
and  will  be  an  average.  Late-sown  will  not 
amount  to  much  unless  rain  comes  soon.  Po¬ 
tatoes  below  an  average.  All  kinds  of  fruits 
are  scarce.  Gardens  look  fairly  well.  Huy 
will  be  a  small  crop.  Early -sown  oats  look 
well;  late -sown  poor.  Owing  to  a  late  spring 
grain  was  not  got  in  in  good  shape.  Wheat 
harvest  will  not  commence  before  July  10. 
Clover  bay  isbeiug  cut.  s.  t.  w. 

Fossil,  Gilliam  Co.— Ou  the  north  half  of 
our  county  crops  will  hardly  reach  an  average, 
while  in  the  south  part  they  are  very  promis¬ 
ing  and  will  be  over  an  average.  Much  larger 
areas  of  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  have  l>eeu 
sown,  and  our  flue  rains  have  insured  a  very 
largo  yield  of  all.  Fruit  was  much  damaged 
by  frost  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  iu  some 
localities  entirely  ruined.  Outlook  is  not  very 
flattering  for  full  crops.  Vegetables  of  ail 
kinds  look  promising.  o.  s.  M. 

McCoy,  Polk  Co. — Wheat,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ey,  potatoes  and  root  crops  are  all  a  good 
average.  Garden  vegetables  good.  Orchards 
nearly  a  failure.  Hay  good.  j.  m.  m. 


Pennaylvaula. 

Lancaster,  Lancaster  Co.— The  crops  for 
this  county  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  one-half 
crop.  Hay,  oats  and  early  vegetables,  full 
crops.  The  outlook  for  corn,  potatoes  and  to¬ 
bacco  is  very  good.  Apples,  cherries,  peal's 
and  fruit  in  general  very  poor.  Grapes  and 


kinds  Alaska  is  our  earliest  pea.  The  Black- 
Eyed  Marrowfat  we  call  our  best  pea  this 
year;  also  the  best  yielder.  We  have  Early 
Orange  Squash  as  large  as  a  man’s  two  fists ; 
they  promise  well.  The  Pedigree  Corn  I 
planted  iu  a  poor  spot ;  consequently  it  doesn’t 
promise  well.  c.  e.  b. 

Vermont. 

Essex,  Chittenden  Co. — The  areas  in  corn, 
rye,  aud  oats  will  be  full}'  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  past  few  years.  Not  so  much  liar- 
ley  aud  but  very  little  wheat  was  sown  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted;  a  good  many  failed  to  come, 
but  the  showers  of  the  past  week  are  bringing 
them  along.  Several  acres,  however,  have 
been  plowed  and  sown  to  barley.  Pastures 
are  excellent  aud  hay  crop  promises  to  be  fine. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  root  crops  for 
feeding.  Apple  crop  not  large.  Our  main 
dependence  is  on  dairying.  We  have  two 
cheese  factories,  two  separators,  aud  a  butter 
factory.  _  a.  e.  b. 

Virginia. 

Gain’s  X  Roads,  Rappahannock  Co. — Corn 
is  about  an  average.  Wheat  about  one-quarter 
below  au  average,  owiug  to  dry  fall  and  wet 
J uue.  Oats  a  full  average  or  a  little  above. 
Rye  ubout  an  average.  Potatoes  aud  garden 
vegetables  a  full  average.  Orchard  fruits 
almost  a  total  failure.  Hay  and  pasture  grass 
fully  an  average  or  more.  Ours  is  princi¬ 
pally  a  grazing  country  and  our  cattle  and 
sheep  are  doing  well.  b.  j.  w. 

Wisconsin. 

Arena,  Iowa  Co. — Winter  wheat  is  being 
harvested.  Chinch  bugs  aud  dry  weather  in¬ 
jured  it  considerably,  as  they  have  done  to  all 
other  small  graiu  crops:  wou’t  be  ove"  two- 
thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Rye  good.  JOats 


Whitewater,  Walworth  Co. — July” came 
in  with  a  very  fine  rain  which  cheered  the 
dropping  spirits  of  our  farmers  and  lasted 
several  hours.  AU  crops  here  arc  at  present 
below  au  average,  owiug  to  the  long-continued 
drought,  except  marsh  hay,  aud  aU  that  is 
carefully  saved.  Upland'bay  is  hardly  worth 
cutting.  Corn  is  very  much  stunted,  though 
it  has  suffered  less  than  other  crops,  aud  will 
produce  at  least  au  ordinary  crop  with  favor¬ 
able  weather  henceforth.  All  over  this  section 
rains  have  placed  crops  iu  a  much  better  con¬ 
dition.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  prayed-for 
down- pour,  farmers  iu  this  section  would  have 
been  in  a  deplorable  position.  L.  m.  r."~ 


Wyoming  Terriory. 

Moran,  Laramie  Co. — Spring  opened  early 
and  dry.  Range  grass  burning  up,  without 
going  to  seed  or  maturity.  We  can  not  raise 
anything  here,  except  by  irrigation.  There  is 
about  50  per  cent,  more  land  under  ditches 
now  than  two  years  ago,  half  of  which  is  un¬ 
der  cultivation— that  is,  broke  and  sown  to 
small  grains,  and  tamo  grasses.  All  small 
grains  and  root  crops  do  well.  Fruits  were  ex¬ 
perimented  with,  aud  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Cora  is  au  experiment^yet ;  I|think|the 
nights  are  toojcold.  r.  w. 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

She  beans  no  crown  upon  her  brow; 

She  boast#  no  lineage  royal; 

Her  dower  is  lo  li  11  inanity 
A  heart  dial’s  warm  and  loyal. 

The  proud  Republic’*  chtld  Is  she. 

The  sovereign  People’s  daughter: 

Her  wtnaoin tinea-1,  her  womanhood 
Nature  aud  Freedom  taught  her. 

No  herald  cries  before,  her  path; 

No  frowning  guards  attend  her; 

Her  gracious  ways  are  harbingers. 

Her  smile  is  hot-  defender. 

Let  Kingdoms  pledge  their  regal  dames: 

God  bless  the  People’s  daughter! 

Her  winsomeiiosP,  her  womanhood. 

Nature  and  Freedom  taught  her. 

—  Ed  11  a  Dean  Proctor,  in  the  American  Magazine. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

The  refusal  of  tlie  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  to  ap¬ 
point  women  as  school  commissioners  has  been 
a  disappointment  to  many  interested  in  his 
decision.  However,  there  is  some  consolation 
in  knowing  that  France  has  elected  a  Indy  as 
member  of  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  In¬ 
struction. 

Massachusetts  is  the  first  State  to  appoint 
Police  Matrons,  who  will  be  expected  to  care 
for  women  committed  to  the  police  stations. 

Many  of  the  papers  have  much  to  say  of  the 
terrible  condition  of  New  York  tenements, 
where  filth,  squalor  and  disease  produce  a 
veritable  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  due  to 
the  grasping  parsimony  of  the  landlords. 
There  has  been  some  attempt  at  reform — 
chiefly  by  women.  One  Quaker  Indy,  Mrs. 
Collins,  has  torn  down  old  buildings  and  re¬ 
placed  them  with  model  tenements,  possessing 
the  luxury  of  a  garden,  aud  the  late  Miss 
Catherine  L.  Wolfe,  well  known  for  her  benev¬ 
olence,  did  similar  work. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  that  oue  of  the 
most  interesting  women  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  on  Tuesday  was  the  American  girl  who  is 
the  w  ife  of  the  brilliant  young  conservative 
statesman,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Tal¬ 
ent  and  determination  are  Written  in  charac¬ 
ters  unmistakable  upon  this  young  wife’s 
face.  The  wide  brow  shows  the  mind  to  con¬ 
ceive,  and  the  square  chin  proclaims  the  pow¬ 
er  to  execute.  There  could  not  be  a  single  dis¬ 
astrous  eventuality  n  life  in  which  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  advice  of  this  dear-eyed  woman 
would  not  be  of  comforting  value.  Though 
comely  in  face,  Lady  Randolph  would  never 
be  placed  upon  the  lists  os  a  professional  beau- 
ty.  She  has  too  much  brains.  The  secret  of 
her  succession  from  democracy  and  aristoc¬ 
racy?  Ah,  it  is  easily  read:  “Love,  rules  the 
camp,  the  court,  the  grove.”  What  says  the 
Biblical  maiden?  “Whither  thou  goest  I  will 
go;  thy  people  shall  bo  my  people.”  Her  inter¬ 
est  in  American  enterprise  shows  that  Lady 
Randolph’s  conservatism  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
fact  not  that  she  loves  America  lessj  but  her 
husband  more. 


COUNTRY  KINDERGARTENS. 


Undoubtedly  the  kindergarten  system  is 
most  desirable  for  young  children  as  recently 
mentioned  by  a  San  Francisco  Correspondent 
of  the  Rural.  A  similar  system  has  boon 
followed  in  the  English  Infant  Schools  for 
many  years  though  they  do  not  diguify  it 
with  the  name  of  kindergarten. 

The  need  for  just  such  schools  is  keenly  felt 
iu  many  country  communities.  So  many 
busy  mothers  there  are,  who  cannot  afford 
time  to  instruct  their  little  tots,  yet  hesitate 
to  send  them  to  a  district  school.  Aud  it  is 
rather  trying  to  a  teacher,  too,  to  have  the 
care  of  very  3’oung  children  in  a  mixed  coun¬ 
try  school. 

Our  public  school  system  is  certainly  an 
excellent  oue,  but  uo  system  will  revolutionize 
human  nature,  aud  the  crowding  together  of 
all  ages  and  characters  in  one  school  will  in¬ 
variably  result  in  many  disadvantages. 
There  is  u  good  deal  of  the  primitive  savage 
element  among  children,  aud  the  weaker  are 
too  often  trampled  upon  m  school,  as  in  the 
after  world. 

For  this  reason,  iu  many  country  neighbor¬ 
hoods  a  little  kindergarten  school  would  bo  of 
tremendous  advantage.  It  need  never  be  iu 
competition  with  the  regular  district  school, 
but  should  be  regarded  simply  us  a  substitute 
for  the  motherly  instruction  that  a  busy 
housekeeper  cannot  always  find  tune  for.  Any 
intelligent  girl  might  lit  herself  fortius  work, 
aud  establish  a  little  school  of  this  class  ia 
her  own  neighborhood,  without  any  harassing 
drain  on  her  time  or  energy.  Many  parents 
would  lie  glnd  to  have  their  children  taken 
care  of  in  Lbis  way  for  the  payment  of  a 
trifling  fee. 

We  should  hardly  recommend  the  kinder¬ 
garten  as  an  auuex  to  the  country  school,  for 
the  reasons  expressed  .before;. the  small  cbil- 
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dren  often  derive  more  harm  than  good 
from  association  with  older  ones.  And  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  one  viciously-inclined 
child  will  injure  the  morale  of  the  entire 
school. 

The  question  of  education  is  a  very  trying 
one  to  all  parents,  since  it  implies  the  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual  side  of  culture.  No 
matter  how  carefully  a  child  is  guarded  at 
home,  he  is  always  liable  to  bo  exposed  to  evil 
influences  when  away.  And  though  many  do 
not  entertain  this  opinion,  we  believe  that  the 
longer  a  child  is  kept  iuuoeent  of  evil,  the 
stronger  he  will  he  to  resist  adverse  influence 
when  it  comes.  All  good  qualities  must  be¬ 
come  more  matters  of  habit  before  they  are 
really-  strong. 

So,  training  mind  and  morals  together, 
from  the  very  earliest  years,  we  have  more 
likelihood  of  bringing  up  useful  men  and 
women  than  il'  we  leave  it.  to  chance — chance 
and  associations,  desirable  or  the  reverse. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 

s.  c. 

The  fact  that  women  are  callable  of  a  “high¬ 
er  education”  seems  to  have  struck  the  world 
like  a  cyclone.  Novelsaro  written  illustrating 
the  phenomenal  development  of  which  we  are 
capable;  Ihe  brightest  and  most  philosophical 
minds  of  the  age  are  discussing  its  effect  upon 
us.  Newspapers  and  magazines  teem  with 
criticism  of  us  from  the  tips  of  our  pointed  and 
high-heeled  shoes  to  the  bangs  which  crown 
our  unintelloctual  foreheads.  In  offices  aud 
the  professions  we  are  called  masculine  and 
immodest,  and  on  the  other  hand  wo  are 
dressed-up-dolls.  Even  Carlyle  talks  to  his 
wife  of  delivering  her  sex  from  the  bondage 
of  frivolity,  dollhood,  and  imbecility,  and  lift¬ 
ing  them  up  into  the  freedom  aud  valor  of 
womanhood.  Meantime  women  a  re  calmly 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  and 
are  graduating  with  high  honors  where  then- 
brothers  rank  second  and  third. 

In  an  aldress  read  to  the  students  of  Bed¬ 
ford  College  by  Milliceut  Garrett  Fawcett, 
and  published  iu  the  Contemporary  Review, 
the  writer  says:  “I  have  noticed  at  Cambridge 
University  College,  and  at  other  educational 
eeuters  where  girls’  debating  societies  exist, 
that  they  trouble  themselves  a  great  deal 
about  the  supposed  effect  on  the  character  of 
women  of  “higher  education.”  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  woman’*  college  at  which  it  has  not  been 
seriously  debated  whether  or  not  it  tends  to 
make  us  selfish.  We  laugh  when  the  subject 
is  presented  to  us  iu  this  form,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  healthy  symptom  that  girls, 
even  iu  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  excite¬ 
ments  of  student  life,  do  not  take  for  granted 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  life.” 

It  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  known  many 
selfish  men,  who  would  never  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  suspicion  of  needing  to  receive  a 
“  higher  education”  to  develop  selfishness. 

Miss  Fawcett  calls  attention  to  the  attempt 
of  Dr.  Withers  Moore  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  to  popularize 
the  old  fallacy,  that  the  only  proper  object  in 
life  is  to  become  wives  aud  mothers,  and  says 
that  while  “this  object  certainly  has  the 
recommendation  of  being  attainable  with 
moderate  ease,  it,  after  all,  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  satisfactory  as  an  object  in  itself.  Jeze- 
bel  was  a  wife  and  mother;  so  was  Lucretia 
Borgia.  ” 

She  considers  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  view  of 
the  question  that  money  spent  ou  a  girl’s  col¬ 
lege  training,  is  thrown  away  if  it  does  not 
result  iu  au  increased  power  of  earning 
money,  as  an  essentially  false  and  not  a  very 
high  one,  and  suggests  that  the  objection 
might  bo  met  by  opening  a  greater  variety 
of  well-paid  professional  eareers  to  women, 
aud  also  by  lessening  the  cost  of  women’s 
higher  education  in  the  same  way  that  the 
cost  of  men’s  higher  education  lias  been  les¬ 
sened — by  annual  grants  from  Parliament. 

A  short  time  ago  at  Cambridge  two  women 
were  admitted  to  a  Bret  class  by  themselves  iu 
the  modern  language  tripos,  no  men  sharing 
the  honor  with  thorn;  these  women  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  degree,  while  men  who  were 
second  ami  third  class  arc  admitted. 

Miss  Fawcett  condemns  women  who  join 
shooting  parties  and  stalk  a  defer,  and  urges 
them  to  imitate  manly  virtues  as  much  as 
they  like,  but  to  avoid  ail  foolish  imitations  of 
men  in  mere  externals.  Iu  short,  to  have  it 
understood  that  we  mean  to  “run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds” — in  other 
words,  to  keep  up  all  ihe  best  of  our  old  occu¬ 
pations  while  we  arc  acquiring  new  ones. 


EVOLUTION  OF  MUSIC. 

J.  H.  G. 

Science  and  art  are  investigations  of  truth. 
Science  inquires  for  the  sake  of  kuowlege  and 
is  theoretical,  art  for  the  sake  of  production 
aud  is,  or  ought  to.be,  practical,  Sjiencer 


says  science  is  but  “an  extension  of  the  per¬ 
ceptions  by  means  of  reasoning.”  If  this  be 
true  then  our  scientific  attainments  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  our  methods  of  reasoniug. 

Another  definition  of  science  is  greater  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  result  of  study  aud  experience  in 
interpreting  the  phenomena,  of  life  and  its 
environments.  For  example,  an  idiot  can 
distinguish  the  sensation  we  call  heat,  from 
that  produced  by  cold,  but  it  requires  a  scien¬ 
tific  meteorologist  with  the  aid  of  the  most 
delicate  instruments  to  determine  accurately 
the  variations  in  temperature.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  evident  that  anything  that  conduces  to 
more  extensive  or  accurate  reasoning  is  an 
aid  to  science — hence  the  wonderful  impetus 
which  the  Baconian  system  of  philosophy  gave 
to  scientific  knowledge.  Evolution  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  science  rather  as  a  basis  or  method 
of  reasoning  than  as  a  theory  of  the  creation 
and  perfection  of  the  world.  All  the  great 
naturalists  say  that  evolution  is  God’s  method 
of  creatiug  and  perfecting  his  creatures.  I 
believe  it — you  may  not — hut  however  that 
may  be,  you  cannot  hut  admit  that  with  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  theory  has  come 
more  accurate  methods  of  reasoning,  more  ex¬ 
tensive  perceptions  ami  clearer  deductions. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  trace  tbo  evolution 
of  the  art  of  music,  from  its  most  primitive 
form  (doubtless  that  of  a  hoarse,  guttural 
gruut)  through  its  various  forms  of  develop¬ 
ment  up  to  the  modem  opera.  Not  long  ago 
I  saw  a  band  of  Zulus  in  one  of  the  Brooklyn 
museums;  they  went  through  a  native  war 
dance,  swinging  their  arms  aud  legs  in  the 
most  grotesque  manner,  bringing  their  bare 
feet  down  upon  the  stage  with  astonishing 
regularity  ami  accompanying  their  motions 
with  hoarse,  guttural  grunts,  thus  convoying 
musically,  poetically  and  dramatically  all  the 
bellicose  thoughts  and  emotions  of  their  rude, 
undeveloped  natures.  Shortly  after  1  saw 
Wagner’s  opera  “LoliengTin,”  given  by  Maple- 
son’s  troupe  accompanied  by  Ardita's  orches¬ 
tra.  What  a  contrast!  What  a  wonderful 
illustration  of  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
plex  from  the  simple!  The  first  representing 
the  most  primitive  forms  of  music,  poetry  and 
the  drama,  the  latter  the  three  arts  in  their 
most  complete  form,  their  highest  develop¬ 
ment. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  among  almost 
all  barbarous  races  that  the  first  musical  in¬ 
struments  were  used  for  accompaniments 
only,  and  were  percussive  iu  their  character, 
such  as  drums,  tom-toms,  and  the  like,  being 
used  simply  to  mark  the  time;  we  therefore 
conclude  that  in  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  sound,  either  at  regular  or  irregular  in¬ 
tervals,  we  have  music  iu  its  simplest  form. 
The  evolution  from  the  simple  forms  of  mel¬ 
ody  lias  been  very  slow.  The  lyres  of  the 
Greeks  had  but  four  strings,  constituting  their 
tetrochord;  then  came  into  use  the  different 
modes,  Dorian,  Ionian,  Phrygian,  -Eolian. 
aud  Lydian,  answering  to  our  keys.  Harmo¬ 
ny  was  first  suggested  by  two  choirs  siugmg 
alternately  the  same  air,  thus  suggesting 
counterpoint,  which  has  been  called  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  new  creation  in  music.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  profitable  to  trace  out  the 
various  processes  and  stages  iu  the  evolution 
of  music.  The  effect  of  Greek  civilization 
aud  culture,  the  great  impetus  which  the  art 
received  during  the  renaissance  period,  the 
nature  aud  effect  of  the  Gregorian  chant, 
eouuterpuntnl  music,  the  ballet  mid  other 
aids  in  its  development.  The  over-increasing 
complexity  of  music,  from  the  introduction 
of  uotes  of  various  length,  from  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  keys,  from  the  use  of  accidentals, 
from  variations  iu  time,  is  evidenced  by  the 
contrast  between  the  simple  hymn  aud  the 
oratorio,  the  ballad  and  the  opera,  the  instru¬ 
mental  solo  and  the  symphony.  Turning 
from  the  historical  to  the  philosophical  side  of 
the  subject,  we  find  that  all  emotion  results 
from  physical  contortion.  We  step  upou  a 
tack,  we  naturally  jump;  the  b|ow  of  the 
hammer  intended  for  the.  nail  strikes  our 
thumb,  we  dance  tind — express  our  emotion  In 
sound  the  intensity  mid  length  of  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  uniount  of  Christian  grace 
which  we  possess.  Almost,  it  not  all  import¬ 
ant  motions  of  the  body  are  accompanied  by 
vocal  sound;  even  a  dog  retracts  his  lips, 
shows  bis  teeth  and  growls.  It.  is  this  prin¬ 
cipal  which  underlies  all  vocal  phenomena,  in¬ 
cluding  music.  Having  been  conscious  of  each 
feeling  at  the  same  time  that  we  heard  our¬ 
selves  make  the  consequent  sound,  wo  have 
acquired  un  established  association  of  ideas 
between  such  sounds  and  the  feelings  which 
caused  them;  when  we  Lear  a  like  sound  pro¬ 
duced  by  another,  we  ascribe  n  like  feeling 
to  him,  and  in  sympathy  with  him  a  like  feel¬ 
ing  is  produced  iu  ourselves.  Thus  these 
uiodillcati  us  of  voice  become  not  only  n  lan¬ 
guage  through  which  vvo  understand  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  others,  but  also  thumeanspf  ejceitjng 
our  sympathies  with  such  emotions.  Music  is 
but  the  interpretation  of  the  emotioUs,  by 
means  of  sound,  tuid  iu  this  it  docs  uot  differ 


from  ordinary  speech  or  poetry,  except  in  the 
intensity  of  its  expression. 

As  the  tones,  intervals  and  cadences  of 
strong  emotion  were  the  elements  out  of 
which  song  was  elaborated,  so  we  may  expect 
to  find  that  st  ill  stronger  emotion  produced 
the  elaboration.  Instances  in  abundance  may 
be  cited  showing  Dial  musical  composers  were 
men  of  extremely  acute  sensibilities.  The 
Life  of  Mozart  depicts  him  as  one  of  intensely 
active  affections  ami  highly  impressionable 
temperament.  Various  anecdotes  represent 
Beethoven  ns  very  susceptible  and  very  pas¬ 
sionate.  An  unusually  emotional  nature 
being  thus  the  general  characteristic  of  musi¬ 
cal  composers  we  have  in  it  just  the  agency 
required  for  the  development  of  recitative 
song.  Ill  tenser  feeling  producing  intense  man¬ 
ifestations  any  cause  of  excitement  will  call 
forth  from  such  a  nature  tones  aud  changes,  of 
voice  more  marked  than  those  called  forth 
from  au  ordinary  nature,  will  generate  just 
those  exaggerations  which  distinguish  lower 
vocal  music  from  emotional  speech,  aud  the 
higher  vocal  music,  from  the  lower. 

Familiarity  with,  the  more' varied  combina¬ 
tions  of  toues  that  occur  in  vocal  music  must 
given  greater  variety  of  combination  to  the 
tones  in  which  we  utter  our  impressions  and 
desires.  The  Italians,  the  most  musical  peo¬ 
ple  iu  the  world,  speak  iu  more  varied  and  ex¬ 
pressive  inflection  and  cadence  than  any  other 
nation  The  gentleman  and  the  clown  staud 
in  a  very  decided  contrast  in  respect  to  mt,rt- 
nation.  Listen  to  the  conversation  of  an  un¬ 
educated  servant  and  then  to  that  of  a  refined 
and  accomplished  woman ;  the  more  delicate 
aud  complex  changes  of  voice  used  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  be  conspicuous.  This  emotional  lan¬ 
guage  which  musical  culture  develops  and  re¬ 
lines  is  only  second  iu  importance  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  intellect,  for  these  modifications 
of  voice  produced  by  feelings,  are  the  means 
of  exciting  like  feelings  iu  others.  Joined 
with  gesture  and  expression  of  face  they  give 
life  to  the  otherwise  dead  words  in  which  the 
intellect  utters  its  ideas  and  so  enables  the 
hearer  not  only  to  understand  the  state  of 
mind  they  accompany  but  to  partake  of 
that  state.  In  short,  they  arc  the  chief 
media  of  sympathy  and  if  we  consider 
how  much  both  our  general  welfare  and 
our  immediate  pleasures  depend  upon  sym¬ 
pathy,  we  shall  recognize  the  importance  of 
whatever  makes  this  greater.  If  we  liear  in 
mind  that  this  faculty  which  makes  us  sharers 
in  the  joys  aud  sorrows  of  others,  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  higher  affections — that  iu  friend¬ 
ship,  love,  and  all  domestic  pleasures  it  is  an 
essential  element;  if  we  boar  in  mind  how 
much  our  direct  gratifications  are  intensified 
by  sympathy — flow  at  the  theatre,  the  con¬ 
cert,  the  picture  gallery,  we  lose  half  of  our 
enjoyment  if  wo  have  no  oue  to  share  it  with 
us:  if,  in  short,  we  bear  in  mind  that  for  all 
happiness,  beyond  what  the  unfriended  recluse 
can  have,  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  sympa¬ 
thy,  we  shall  see  that  the  agencies  that  com- 
nmuicato  it  cannot  be  overrated  iu  value. 
Herbert  Spencer  says  “the  tendency  of  civ¬ 
ilization  is  more  and  more  to  repress  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  elements  of  our  characters  and  to 
develop  the  social  ones.” 

Music  is,  or  should  he,  au  elemeut  iu  our 
life,  for 

"  He  who  with  bolt!  and  skillful  hand  sweeps  o’er 
The  organ  keyH  of  some  cathedral  pile. 

Flooding  with  music  vault  and  nave  and  aisle, 

While  ou  hl«  ear  falls  but  n  thunderous  roar— 

Iu  the  composer's  lofty  motive  free, 

Knows  wi  ll  that  ail  that  temple  vast  and  dim, 

Thrills  toils  base  wllh  anthem,  psalm  or  hymn. 

True  to  the  changing  laws  of  harmony. 

So  he,  who  on  these  changing  chords  of  life, 

Wllh  firm,  sweet  touch  plays  the  great  master's  score, 
Of  Truth  and  Love  and  Duty,  evermore, 

Knows,  too,  that  far  beyond  lids  roar  and  strife, 
Though  he  may  never  hear,  111  the  true  time, 

These  notes  must  all  accord  iu  symphonies  sublime.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

A  true  man  never  frets  about  his  place  in 
the  world,  but  just  slides  into  it  by  the  gravi¬ 
tation  of  his  nature,  and  swiugs  there  as  easi¬ 
ly  as  a  star .  . 

Nature  is  frank,  and  will  allow  no  man  to 
abuse  himself  without  giving  him  a  hint  of  it. 

He  is  the  greatest  man  who  chooses  the 
right  with  invincible  resolution,  who  bears 
the  heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  and  whose  re¬ 
liance  on  truth  and  virtue  is  the  most  unfal¬ 
tering..  . . . . .  ........  . . 

That  country  is  the  richest  which  nour¬ 
ishes  Die  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy 
human  l wings;  uud  that  man  1*  richest  who, 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Oastorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  10  Casiorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  »be  gave  them  Castorla. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


An 


having  perfected  the  functions  of  bis  own  life 
to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful  in¬ 
fluence,  both  personal  and  by  means  of  bis 

possessions,  over  the  lives  of  others . . 

To  finibh  the  moment,  to  funl  the  journey’s 
end  m  every  step  of  the  road,  to  live  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  good  hours,  is  wisdom . . 

Thk  diviucst  attribute  in  the  heart  of  man 
is  love,  and  the  mightiest,  because  the  most 
human  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  is  faith. 
Love  is  heaven;  faith  is  that  which  appropri¬ 
ates  heaven .  .  . . 

Thk  silence  that  accepts  merit,  as  the  most 

natural  thing  is  the  highest  applause . 

Be  not  diverted  from  your  duty  by  any  idle 
reflections  the  silly  world  may  make  upon  you, 
for  their  censures  are  not  in  your  power,  and 
consequently  should  not  be  any  part  of  your 
concern .  . 


Domestic  CcoTtomij 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


It  is  our  firm  belief  that  obedience  in  child¬ 
ren  can  he  taught  without  blows;  that  whip¬ 
ping  a  child  lowers  morally  both  parent  and 
child,  and  t Imt  the  physical  suffering  inflicted 
tends  mightily  towards  making  n  child  a 
coward  and  a  sneak.  As  to  the  slapping 
habit  indulged  in  by  many  mothers,  we  can¬ 
not  condemn  it  too  severely.  It.  Is  a  vicious 
thing  to  do,  and  is  simply  the  outcrop  of  the 
mother’s  own  uncontrollable  temper.  Such 
punishment  makes  a  child  only  angry,  stub¬ 
born,  and  rebellious,  and  the  benefit  looked 
for  from  such  treatment  is  not  forthcoming 
then  or  after.  As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap, 
and  if  we  wished  to  ruin  the  disposition  or 
even  the  character  of  a  child,  no  more  eflicieut 
method  occurs  to  us  than  that  of  rearing  him 
in  au  atmosphere  of  blows  and  slups. 

- ♦  ♦ - 

FOOTING  STOCKINGS. 

The  following  directions  I  have  found  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  given  in  the  Rural  some  tune 
ago  for  refooting  stockings.  My  reasons  are; 
1st.  That  the  foot  part  is  cut  on  I  he  bins,  and 
fits  perfectly.  2d.  The  seams  are  so  placed 
that  t  hey  do  not  hurt  the  foot,  like  other  re¬ 
footed  stockings.  fid.  Stockings  with  em¬ 
broidered  fronts,  when  refooted  in  this  way, 


can  he  worn  with  low  slippers  without  show¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  made  over.  Fold  the 
pattern  together  as  indicated  in  Fig.  No.  24$, 
and  sew  together  all  of  the  dotted  lines  A. 
Then  fold  at  dotted  13,  and  sew  dotted  line  C 
across  the  toe.  The  foot  parfis  now  complete 
and  is  ready  to  be  sewed  by  t  he  line  D  to  the 
lower  curved  line  of  the  stocking.  Fig.  240. 
Fit  the  seam  of  the  stocking  leg  to  the  seam 
of  the  heel  of  the  foot  part,  stretching  the 
s  oeking  part,  if  necessary,  to  make  it  fit 
For  durability  aud  neatness,  1  like  for  foot¬ 
ing  material  common  unbleached  muslin  or 
silk.  I  trust  this  pattern  may  prove  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  economy  of  time  and  money  to  moth¬ 
ers  who  have  many  little  feet  to  clothe. 

MRS.  MATTIE  A.  R1NEARSOX. 


If  you  would  feel  well,  eat  sparingly  of  rich 
foods  during  warm  weather.  Use  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  of  the  milk,  cream  and  eggs  and  sell  the 
surplus  lard  and  pork.  Treat  the  family  to 
an  occasional  supper  of  bread  or  crackers 
and  milk  and  devote  the  time  thus  saved  to 
the  “brushing  up”  of  some  loved,  but  long 
neglected  accomplishment  or  study  of  bygone 
years.  In  fact,  make  time  for  a  thought  be¬ 
yond  that,  of  cooking,  eating,  cleaning  aud  the 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood. 


‘•WHAT  CAN  THE  MATTER  BE?’* 

Will  the  good  housekeepers  of  this  Depart¬ 
ment  tell  me  if  they  ha  ve  ever  had  trouble  in 
canning  fruit  or  tomatoes?  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  jars,  for  1  have  used  the  greatest 
care  in  preparing  the  fruit:  it  was  boiling-hot 
when  poured  in  the  jars,  and  the  jars  were  set 
in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  at  Hie  time  1  tilled 
them.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  always  been 
very  successful  with  her  eauniug.  came  over 
to  help  me  One  day  and  said,  "Now,  if  this 
fruit,  spoils  you  may  depend  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  jars,  for  1  have  used  mine — ‘Mason’s  Im¬ 
proved’ — for  years  and  never  lost  a  jar.” 
“That  is  the  kind  I  use.”  L  replied,  “and  so 
many  have  spoiled  that  I  am  quite  discour¬ 
aged.  1  have  two  dozen  quarts  and  two  dozen 
pints,  ami  out  of  all  the  pints  only  one  has 
proven  air-tight,  while  many  of  the  quarts 
have  proven  imperfect  also.”  She  tilled  my 
jars  as  she  did  her  own  aud  quite  a  number 
spoiled.  Wt«afterwurds  te-ted  them  by  pour¬ 
ing  in  water,  screwing  them  down  securely 
aud  inverting  them.  Every  one  leaked!  We 


noticed  at  the  top  where  the  jars  were  united 
a  little  raised  piece  of  glass  which  seemed  to 
prevent  the  rubber  from  fitting  down  as 
closely  as  it  should  to  make  them  air-tight. 
Has  any  one  else  had  this  same  experience  I 
wonder?  If  so,  please  tell  me  what  was  done 
to  obviate  the  difficulty.  I  hate  to  be  unable 
to  use  so  many  jars.  1  bail  thought  by  leaviug 
off  the  rubbers  and  smearing  some  kind  of 
preparation  of  sealing-wax  around  the  top, 
then  dosing  with  the  glass  top,  1  might  make 
them  available,  but  would  like  to  hear  first 
from  some  of  the  contributors. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  D.  Suedeker  for  a 
most  delicious  recipe  for  making  lemon  cake. 
I  prize  it  among  my  treasured  recipes,  for  it 
is  an  especial  favorite  of  mine, 

A  TROUBLED  HOUSEKEEPER. 


We  think  the  following  capital  advice  from 
The  Queen  might  be  read  w  ith  profit  by  the 
young  mau,  or  woman,  too,  for  that  matter, 
who  is  about  to  leave  the  farm  for  pastures 
new.  "The  active  and  energetic  young  are 
often  dissatisfied  with  their  portion,  and  seek 
tojmprovt5.it  by  cluuigo.  They  are  bowud  to 


one  employment,  and  they  wish  to  change  for 
another.  Unless  they  have  been  wise  enough 
to  secure  the  place  for  which  they'  make  their 
spring,  the  chauces  are  they  will  jump  short, 
and  land  on  their  head,  not  tbeir  feet.  Then 
they  will  know  the  meaning  of  chaos  before 
they  can  reduce  it  to  order.  They  will  run 
hither  and  tbit  her  in  search  of  employment; 
and  they  will  run  in  vain.  The  difficulties 
tiesetting  establishment — which  increase  in 
arithmetical  progression  with  every  year  of  a 
man’s  life — will  make  themselves  keenly  felt; 
and  the  young  fellow  who  has  thrown  up  one 
secure  employment  in  disgust  and  longing  for 
something  else,  will  probably  have  cause  to 
repent  his  rashness  for  many  a  long  year,  be¬ 
fore  he  is  half  so  well  suited,  or  even  suited 
at  all.  He  will  know  then  fh«  wisdom  of  the 
cautious  advice— not  to  pull  down  your  house 
until  you  have  another  to  go  to — not  to  burn 
your  boats  behind  you  unless  you  are  pretty 
Sure  to  find  flock  and  past  tires  and  running 
waters  in  tho  unknown  land.  Ho  will  know 
the  folly  of  discontent  with  the  bread  already 
buttered  because  it  is  not  of  the  exact  kind 
that  would  be  most  acceptable:  and  he  will 
realize  the  charms — such  as  they  are— of  a 
chaotic  condition  wherein  any  certainty 
would  be  for  the  better.” 


GLEANING  BLACK  SILK. 

I  have  recently  ripped,  sponged,  aud  made 
over  an  old  black  silk  with  such  success,  that 
I  must,  impart  my  knowledge  to  the  readers 
of  the  Rural.  The  process  was  a  new  one  to 
me.  although  it  may  net  prove  so  to  you.  I 
first  thoroughly  brushed  it  with  a  soft 
eamel’s-hair  brush,  then  laid  each  piece  fiat  on 
a  clean  pine  table,  und  sponged  it  with  hot 
coffee  that  had  been  strained  through* a  piece 
of  muslin.  This  I  did  on  the  side  which  I 
intended  to  turn  out;  allowed  it  partially  to 
dry,  and  ironed  it  on  the  wrong  side.  It  was 
very  dirty,  shiny,  and  adorned  with  not  a 
few  grease  spots,  before  the  operation,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  completely  the 
grease  aud  shiue  were  removed.  It  has  none 
of  the  crackly  stiffness  imparted  by  water  or 
beer.  Try  it  on  an  old  silk  apron  or  cravat. 


TO  COOK  PEAS  AND  HAVE  THEM  RETAIN 
THEIR  LOVELY  GREEN. 

Salt,  and  if  needed,  sweeten  slightly  the 
water,  aud  while  boiling  drop  your  peas  so 
slowly  into  it  that  the  water  will  not  stop 
boding.  Boil  until  tender  without,  for  one 
instant,  covering  them  and  you  will  never 
have  to  look  upuu  leadeu-eulored  peas. 
If  covered  but  for  a  moment  or  if  they  stop 
boiling,  it  will  dull  their  color. 


AN  OLD  MAID’S  WAV  OF  COOKING  PURSLANE 
GREENS. 

Gather  purslane  that  has  grown  quietly  and 
is  tender.  Pick  over  very  carefully,  wash 
thoroughly,  drain  and  put  in  the  kettle  with 
corned  beef;  when  the  water  boils  over  it  the 
first  time  drop  in  a  small  lump  of  saleratus 
(for  greens  for  a  family  of  six,  1  would  use 
one-half  teaspoon ful  of  saleratus).  The  kettle 
must  be  large  enough  for  the  water  to  rise. 
After  it  has  done  foaming,  scatter  over  the 
whole  a  handful  of  coru-meul;  when  well 
cooked,  but  not  orerdouo,  lake  up,  press,  drain 
and  cut  into  inch  lengths,  or,  if  liked,  toss 
them  over  a  quick  fire  iu  hot  t  utter:  dish  up 
and  serve.  I  asked  the  maiden  lady  who  was 
St)  years  or  more  of  age,  what  the  meal  was 
for.  She  answered,  “The  saleratus  took  the 
‘strong’  out  of  tho  ‘pusley,’  and  the  meal  killed 
the  death  in  the  pot.”  See  II.  Kings,  iv.,  fi8- 
42.  The  purslane  will  usually  cook  in  about 
-40  minutes. 

For  fun,  I  followed  her  directions,  even  to 
the  meal,  and  have  found  both  the  soda  and 
meal  an  improvement  on  almost  every  kind  of 
field  greens.  Although  a  writer  in  last  year’s 
Rural  condemned  purslane  for  greens,  very 
many  people  in  these  parts  esteem  it  as  the 
best  of  greens,  next  to  beet-tops,  which  it 
very  much  resembles  in  taste  if  properly 
cooked  aud  of  thrifty  growth. 

MRS  W.  W.  WAKEMAN. 


FOR  BURNS. 

I  have  found  a  mixture  of  yelk  of  egg  and 
glycerine  an  excellent  remedy  for  burns. 
Take  equal  parts  of  each,  put  into  a  bottle, 
and  keep  tightly  corked.  This  mixture  will 
keep  m  a  cool  place  for  some  time.  Shake 
each  time  before  applying.  mrs  k. 

MILK  CRACKERS. 


crackers  are  more  quickly  made.  Nine  cups 
of  flour,  one  of  lard,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream-of-tartar,  one  of  soda  aud  one  of  salt, 
Rub  all  thoroughly  together,  add  two  cups  of 
cold  water,  roll  thin  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

J.  A.  H. 


2ai.c.icUancous  gUmlisincv 


Know  All  Men; 

To  wit :  Teachers,  preachers,  public 
speakers,  actors, singers,  lawyers,  “and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  and 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  bv  over-strain. 

Principal  Samuel  Bomcnt,  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  “1 
have  used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  cases  of  severe  colds 
and  throat  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it.  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“I  should  he  unable  to  perform  my 
clerical  duties,  without  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,”  writes  Rev.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  of  Hillsville,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Go.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1  ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


WANTED. — AGENTS  to  sell  a  first-class  and  rap¬ 
idly  selling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HI  1,1.  M’ E'G  CO  ,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


CC  to  35*  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.5*'.  FKEE. 
•D’sJ  Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write 

Bremtrr  Halety  Kein  Holder  Co..  Holly, Mioh. 


lOOO 


F.G  EGANT  I ,  A  RG  E 
TURKISH  RUGm 


uaiuc??  win*  ti  v  wi  ail  nm'illA  III  ICrilWry  WOtrU 

we  have  no  agent.  Send  fur  fuU  particulars. 
5»HKKU  OOI)  H-t  It  N  ES>  C'Ot,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


rgett 

AGENTS  for  each  state  Fast, 
selling  Nursery  stin  k.  Unequal¬ 
led  inducements:  sittidy  work  at  good  wages.  Pay 
weekly:  outfit  fret*.  For  tern  s,  write  to 
E.  \V.  Montgomery,  (>."»  Arcade.  Rochester,  v.  y. 


CRE  \  vr  F.K  V  , 

K  A  It  E  «  P  P  O  It  T  lT  N  IT  Y. 

For  a  responsible  and  practicable  man  with  $3, MX) 
to  $4,500  capital.  Alexandria.  Dakota  offers  >«  bonus 
of  S10UJ  fi  r  a  creamery  -The  location  unexcelled.  Cor¬ 
respondence  •  elicited  by  parties  wishing  to  locate  in 
the  growing  west.  Bargain  to  be  closed  iu  the  uext 
3 U  days.  Address 

A  I, EX.  HINCKLEY,  Mayor, 

Alexandria.  Dakota, 


-HAND 


I  Jk  Ty !><■  W riting 

ICelk-ge  parnph- 
T  leu  with  full 
vt-t  self- teach* 

ing  lessons  tti  etcher  art.  1  U  «ts. .  both  arts.  -.Ml  cts. 
No  stamps  nrccptail.  Scad  >.Ivor  <.r  postal  nuto. 
Those  lessons  are  oomplste.  nut  are  -die  same  from 
Which  stiidunes  nr-  taught  at  Uuveu‘3  Colleges,  au<t  which 

- 

office  positions  in  Three  Months’ time-  Tli* lessons  are 
solely  the  work  nf  Mr.  Curtis  Haven,  can  bo  learned  at  home 
by  n  child,  mid  cannot  be  utUtinni  except  nc  ono  of  Haven’t 
Co.  logos.  TV  Olnnvr.  B/idjnior...  says; 

••They  are  a  great  advance  tevond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  of  Short-Hand  comparatively  ensr."  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Coi leges:  X,  w  York,  N.  Y. :  Philadelphia, 
Vo.:  Chicago,  Ill.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  San  Francisco,  C»L 


N1 


EW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

MUSIC,  FINE  AItTS.  ORATORY. 

Literature,  English  Branches..  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc.  1 ARGENT  und  Host  Equipped  In  the 
World.  100  Inst  ruciors.SlSu  Students  last  year.  Board 
and  Room  with  steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light. 
l-’;«  1 1  Term  bee1  ns  Sept.  8, 18S7.  HIM  Calendar  free.  Ad- 
-  l)ir.,  Fra 


dress  E.  TOURJKK,  D 


ranklin  Sq,,  Boston,  Mass. 


HIMSkootHer 


Makes  Five  Gallons  of  a  delicious,  sparkling 

temperance  beverage.  Strengthens  n-ul  puri- 
i  o  bl-too,  Ds  purity  and  dutn-aoy  commend  it 
to  ail  Soul  tiy  (lrUitciM  *  and  itomkrepera  everyw  here. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing 
the  fuiir.  Restoring  ci»or  when 
gray,  and  preventing  Dandruff. 
It  cleanses  the  scalp,  scops  the 
hair  failing,  and  is  sure  to  please. 

Site,  ami  St.uoai  Drugjrists. 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  safest  ,  surest  and  beet  cure  for  Corns.  Bvt nions,  Ac. 
Stops  oil  pain.  Ensures  Comfort  to  the  feet.  Never  rails 
to  cure.  1j  cents  at  Druggists.  HlSOOX  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


*  A  LKSIMANN,  RoLIGITOA  Of  PiTINTI,  W 44 Li tn<c loo,  l>  (1 
'>ncti«r(»  nnlMi  pkUBt  (•  nti'ur*»l  fnr  Otrrular 


In  answer  to  F.  1\,  I  will  give  the  following 
which  we  use  for  these  crackers;  Four  eggs,  10 
tablespoon fnls  of  melted  lard  and  15  of  milk. 
Mix  very  still'  ami  pound  for  tiro  hours.  We 
pound  with  a  pestle  in  an  old  pan.  Use  flour 
to  keep  from  sticking.  Bake  iu  a  hot  oven 
lieing  careful  to  dry  well.  Another  recipe 
which  we  use  is  not  quite  so  good,  but  the 


<>«$  CHICAGO  $>* 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1.-5?— 
1S8S  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  Information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  HUGHES,  M.  K.  C.  V.  S., 
$53?  and  $5311  Stilt©  Street,  Chicago,  IU. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


of  t\)C  WooK. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  9,  1887. 

Secretary  Whitney  has  effected  his  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Navy  Department.  The 
Paymaster-General  is  made  a  general  buying 
agent  and  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  aud  Cloth¬ 
ing  becomes  the  general  warehouse  of  the 
Department.  A  saving  is  effected  iu  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  by  reducing  them  from  208  to 
138.  Hitherto  one  Bureau  might  have  a 
wasteful  excess  of  any  commodity,  while 
another  would  have  to  go  into  the  market  for 
the  same  goods  ;  while  if  cotton  were  wanted 
in  New  Orleans  it  was  sent  thither  from 

"Washington . . . . . 

_ Judge  Dendy,  of  Oregon,  holds  that  rail¬ 
roads  must  live  aud  may  make  rates  between 
termini  where  competing  lines  resort  to  water 
routes,  which  are  lower  than  their  rates  for  a 

much  shorter  haul  . Minneapolis  has 

passed  an  ordinance  removing  all  restrictions 
as  to  the  hours  during  which  saloons  shall  he 
kept  open— wants  to  give  salooniste  the  most 

for  their  high  license . Once 

more  a  sad  affair  occurs  between  Southern 
negroes  and  white  people  ;  this  time  at  Bay 
Ridge,  La.  A  band  of  white  men  attempted 
to  whip  a  negro  living  with  a  “low-down”  white 
woman.  Some  of  his  uegro  friends  fired  on 
the  whites  from  ambush.  Hence  a  coutlict. 
Two  whites  thus  far  killed,  three  wounded 
and  twelve  dead  negroes,  half  of  whom  were 

lyuched .  It  is  understood  that  the 

Dominion  Government  will  not  entertain  any 
proposal  for  the  purchase  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  until  the  effect  of  the  construction 
of  the  short  line  through  the  State  of  Maine 

has  been  ascertained . .  Canadian 

cholera  is  more  prevalent  in  Montreal  this 
season  than  for  many  years  past.  Children 
are  dying  from  cholera  infantum  at  au  alarm¬ 
ing  rate . A  report  from  the  law 

division  of  the  Pension  Bureau  shows  that  on 
July  1,  188fl,  there  were  2,055  appealed  eases 
pending  in  the  office  and  that  2,049  appeals 
were  filed  during  the  year.  Of  this  number 
3,636  have  been  disposed  of,  leaving  on  the 
docket,  July  1,  1,618  cases.  Fifty  criminal 
cases  have  been  prosecuted  resulting  in  the 
conviction  of  13  offenders.  One  was  ac¬ 
quitted  and  36  cases  ftro  now  pending.  Five 
thousand  two  hundred  aud  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  in  illegal  fees  hnve  been  recovered  from 

attorneys . ....Owing  to  the  reduction 

of  receipts,  due  to  the  prohibitory  law,  the 
Government’s  international  revenue  office  for 
Mississippi  has  been  transferred  to  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  office.  The  receipts  have  fallen  below 

$50,000,  and  are  decreasing  annually . 

....It  is  reported  from  Idaho  that  a  number 
of  Chinese  mining  camps  along  Snake  River 
have  been  raided  either  by  Indians  or  whites. 
Numerous  mutilated  bodies  of  Chiuameu 
have  come  down  stream,  four  or  five  being 
found  together  a  lew  days  since.  It  is 
thought  to  bo  the  work  of  white  men  who 
robbed  the  Chinese  of  their  gold  dust.  It 
is  said  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington 

has  beeu  informed  of  the  outrage . 

. . .  .T^e  Ohio  Prohibitionists,  in  convention  at 
Delaware,  last  week,  nominated  Morris 
Sharpe,  of  Washington  C.  H.,  for  Governor; 
Walter  Thomas  Mills,  of  Wooster,  for  Lieut.  - 
Governor,  and  a  full  State  ticket,  besides  for¬ 
mulating  au  excellent  platform  . The 

latest  reports  indicate  that  in  spito  of  the  ru¬ 
mors  of  great  business  depression  aud  heavy 
taxation  said  to  be  duo  to  Prohibition  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  the  first  year’s  trial,  just  over,  has 
proved  so  successful  that  many  of  the  old  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  movement  have  been  convert¬ 
ed;  and  now  it  is  generally  conceded  that 

Prohibition  has  gone  there  to  stay . It  is 

reported  that  the  Canadian  militia  is  to  be  re¬ 
organized  so  as  to  nearly  double  its  numbers. 
The  Northwest  Mouuted  Police  force  is  also 

to  be  increased . Jacob  Sharp  celebrated 

his  70th  birthday,  Wednesday .  The  as¬ 

sessed  valuation  of  New  York  city  for  1886  is: 
Real  estate,  $1,254,471,000,  an  increase  of  $50,- 
550, 000;  personal,  $253,148,000,  an  increase  of 

$36,121,000;  total,  $1,507,640,000  . . 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  to  bold  its 
first  eneamptneut.  In  any  Southern  State  at  St. 
Louis,  from  September  27  to  30,  inclusive,  at 
the  invitation  of  citizens  of  all  parties.  On 
February  26  the  city  representatives  invited 
President  Cleveland  to  be  present,  aud  though 
he  made  no  official  response,  he  verbally  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation.  Some  time  back  n  num¬ 
ber  of  the  posts  of  the  G.  A.  R. ,  notably  those 
of  Iowa,  strongly  objected  to  his  presence  at 
that  time,  as  it  might  appear  as  if  he  were 
seeking  the  favor  of  the  organization  for  elec¬ 
tion  purposes  next  year,  aud  they  wero  highly 
indignant  at  his  numerous  vetoes  of  iudividu- 
al  pension  bills  and  especially  of  the  great  pen¬ 
sion  bill  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
About.two-thirds  of  the  organization  are  Re¬ 


publicans,  aud  although  it  is  theoretically 
strictly  non-partisan,  it  is,  of  course,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  restrain  individual  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ions,  and  some  of  the  officers  were  loud  aud 
bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  the  President. 
The  “Battle  Flags”  trouble  coming  afterwards 
added  greatly  to  the  feeling  of  hostility, and  on 
July  4  the  President  officially  declined  to  be 
present  on  the  ground  that  his  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  “would  lead  to  discord  iu  the 
organization  as  well  as  to  un  interruption  of 
the  cordiality  of  the  coming  encampment.” 
Much  indiguation  among  citizens  of  St.  Louis; 
but  the  encampment  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  aud  most  enthusiastic  ever  held.  The 
President  will  not  go  West  at  all  this  summer. 
He  has  promised  to  be  present  at  the  centen¬ 
nial  of  Clinton,  N.  Y,,  July  15,  and  the  four 
G.  A.  R.  Posts  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  have  resolved 
not  to  parade  there  as  they  intended,  if  he  is 
present.... Hon.  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  prominent 
in  La.  for  50  years  as  a  planter,  politician, 
and  sportsman,  died  at  New  Orleans  July  3, 
aged  74.  Owned  four  fine  plantations  and 
was  president  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Plant¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  of  the  Matarie  Jockey 
Club.  Leuves  a  large  fortune  and  a  good  re¬ 
putation . In  June,  1886,  the  Legislature 

of  N.  J.  invited  the  Governors  aud  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  18  origiunl  States  to  meet  in 
Philadelphia  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a 
national  celebration  of  the  centenuial  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  framing  and  promulgation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Fep- 
resentatives  met  Dec.  2, 1882,  and  officers  were 
elected.  The  celebration  is  to  take  place  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  17  next,  and  promises  to 

be  a  grand  fete  for  the  Quaker  City . . 

At  a  church  sociable  at  Amboy,  Ohio,  Satur¬ 
day  night,  200  people  were  poisoned  by  ice¬ 
cream.  All  have  recovered.  Some  attri¬ 
bute  the  mishap  to  the  flavoring,  others  to  the 
crime  of  some  miscreant  who  put  poison  in 

the  cream . Since  July  1,  1880,112,340 

pensions  have  been  allowed  by  the  Pension 
Office,  and  $74,000,000  have  been  paid  to  ex¬ 
soldiers  and  sailors . “Lucky”  Baldwin, 

the  California  millionaire  sportsman,  is  suing 
the  St.  Louis  Fair  Association  tor  $2,050.  Last 
year  a  match  was  made  up  between  Bald¬ 
win’s  celebrated  race-horse,  Yolante,  and  J. 
B.  Haggiu's  Tyrant,  aud  the  St.  Louis  Asso¬ 
ciation  offered  the  top  prize,  $4,100,  to  have 
the  race  run  on  its  grounds.  Volante  had  a 
walk-over,  as  Haggins  decided  not  to  start 
Tyrant,  and  the  Association  gave  Baldwin 
$2,050 — half  the  prize.  He  sues  for  the  other 
half,  on  the  ground  that  as  it  was  a  special 
contract,  the  ordinary  race  rules  for  a  walk¬ 
over  do  not  apply . . 

....  Carrier-pigeons  are  earning  new  laurels. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dorman,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
recently  welcomed  home  a  carrier-pigeon 
which  had  come  from  Washington,  North 
Carolina,  iu  about  24  hours — a  distance  of  500 
miles . The  Utah  Constitutional  Con¬ 

vention  is  discussing  a  clause  of  the  proposed 
constitution  making  polygamy  forever  unlaw¬ 
ful  should  the  Territory  he  admitted  as  a 
State,  and  making  the  consent  of  Congress 
necessary  before  this  provision  can  be  amend¬ 
ed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  provision  is 

sanctioned  by  any  law,  State  or  national . 

Thomas  Ballard,  the  most  skillful  and  notor¬ 
ious  counterfeiter  iu  the  country,  sentenced 
January  21,  1875,  at  Albauy,  N.  Y.,  for  count¬ 
erfeiting,  has  been  pardoned  by  the  President. 
Advanced  age  and  failing  health  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  are  the  reasons  given. ...... .The  annual 

convention  of  the  order  of  Royal  Scottish 
Clans  ended  at  Chicago  Wednesday.  The 
next  convention  will  be  held  iu  Boston ....... 

Henlon  Miller,  treasurer  of  Perry  County, 
Ind.,  has  vanished, a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of 
$67, 000.... A  villainous  combination  at  Chi¬ 
cago  called  “the  coal  ring”  has  begun  thus 
early  to  advance  prices,  aud  $10  or  more  a  ton 
will  be  demanded  by  winter..  ..Yellow  fever 
is  spreading  at  Key  West,  Fla.... There  are 

newspaper  reports  that  Dr.  McGlynn  has 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope;  but  the 
Catholic  authorities  here,  from  Archbishop 
Corrigan  down,  profess  to  have  received  no 
official  information  on  the  matter  as  yet. 
Still  this  morning’s  papers  say  the  excommu¬ 
nication  will  be  promulgated  to  morrow. ..... 

Clarendon,  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions, 
was  burnt  Monday,  leaving  1,100 people  home¬ 
less.  Supposed  to  have  been  the  crime  of  the 
owner  of  tlie  Weaver  House,  mad  at  being 
deprived  of  bis  rum-selling  license;  106  houses 

cremated,  loss  $850,000 . A  big  new  gas 

well  has  been  opened  near  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
At  Paoli  the  other  day  theru  was  a  great  cele¬ 
bration  of  discovery  of  nutural  gas  iu  Kausas. 
....It  is  now  estimated  that  the  losses  from 
destruction  of  the  city  of  "Marshfield,  Wis., 
will  not  be  less  than  $3,000,000,  and  they  may 
be  nearly  $3,500,000.  Twelve  blocks  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  but  one  house  remains  unscathed. 
....  When  the  N.  Y.  Legislature  adjourned  it 
left  338  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor.  He 
had  30  days  to  act  on  them,and  he  disapproved 
97,  half  because  he  had  no  .timeto  give  them 


proper  consideration,  and  the  rest  either  be¬ 
cause  they  were  badly  drafted  or  because  he 
couldn’t  approve  the  measures  they  enacted. 
.  After  trying  for  20  years  the  res¬ 
idents  of  Northern  Michigan  have  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit.  the  following  of  deer  with  hounds,  and 

the  Governor  has  signed  the  bill . . 

The  books  of  the  Cincinnati  Fidelity  Bank  are 
officially  stated  to  have  been  so  loosely  kept 
that  the  examination  now  being  made  will 
probably  show  them  to  be  nearly  $500,000  out 
of  the  way.  This  wfas  before  Harper  scuttled 
the  bank.  From  jail  he  is  now  accusing  his 
former  confederates— wealthy  saints  of  Cincin¬ 
nati — of  swindling  and  all  sorts  of  turpitude, 
and  says  he  can  prove  the  truth  of  his 

charges .  The  Omaha  Knights  of 

Labor  have  raised  $7,000  of  the  $100,000 
which  they  want  for  a  big  labor  head  quar¬ 
ters  building.  The  Knights  managed  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Omaha,  and 
added  to  this  fund  the  money  left  over.  The 
Chicago  K.  of  L.  got  Dr.  McGlynn  to  speak  at 
their  meeting  on  the  glorious  Fourth,  and 

made  $1,000  less  than  expenses  . 

The  Cherokee  Nation  arc  having  an  exciting 
political  campaign,  with  meetings  aud  barbe¬ 
cues  and  rows  that  sometimes  end  fatally. 
The  election  for  Principal  Chief,  Circuit 
Judges  and  district  officers  takes  place  August 

I.  Rabbit  Bunch,  a  well-educated  full-blood, 
is  the  National  Party’s  candidate  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Chief  Bushyliead,  who  has  held 
office  for  eight  years.  The  opposition  or 
“Downing”  party  favor  the  election  of  Joel 
B.  Mayes,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cher¬ 
okee  Supreme  Court.  Mayes  is  likely  to  get 
the  hair  breed,  floating,  aud  negro  vote 
and  will  probably  win.  ....The  Ga.  Legis¬ 
lature  met  in  midsummer  session  Wednesday, 
and  the  session  will  probably  last  three 
months.  The  sale  of  the  State  road,  the  con¬ 
vict  leases  and  the  local  option  bills  will  occupy 

the  attention  of  the  body . The  Judge,  a 

lively  comic  weekly  of  this  city,  is  trying  to 
raise  money  for  the  Grant  Monument  Fund 
by  offering  prizes  for  various  objects.  The 
last  series  was  for  those  who  should  name  the 
11  most  popular  persons  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  prize  going  to  tho  contestant  naming 
the  greatest  number  of  the  11,  who  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  the  voters  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  each  voter  paying  50  cents  towards  the 
fund.  There  were  050  voters  and  about  200 
preferences.  The  persons  receiving  the  most 
votes  or  “mentions,”  oath  voter  submitting  11 
names,  were  the  following:  James  G.  Blaine, 
779;  Grover  Cleveland,  761;  John  Sherman, 
507;  W,  T.  Sherman,  491;  David  B.  Hill,  434; 
T.  DeWitt  Tutelage,  404;  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
392;  Chauucey  M.  Depow.  205;  Pbineas  T. 
Barnum,  225;  Roscoe  Coukliug.  224;  William 
M.  Evarts,  205.  Of  the  200  who  are  popular, 
but  not  popular  enough  to  be  among  the  first 

II,  Henry  George  gets  157;  Ben  F.  Butler, 
125;  Dr.  McGlynn,  71;  Jay  Gould,  64;  Jeff. 
Davis,  33;  “Buffalo  Bill,”  27;  Geo.  W.  Curtis, 
23;  Cyrus  Field,  17;  Dan.  Lamont,  16;  Ex- 
Pres.  Hayes, 14,  Sec.  Lamar,  11;  Cbas.  A.  Dana, 
10,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  9,  while  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  get  lower  figures  dowu  to  one 
for  “Mike  Kelly,”  tho  base-ballist.  “Judge” 
is  a  Republican  paper  which  circulates  chiefly 

in  this  city  and  the  surrounding  country . 

United  States  Senator  Hearst's  seat  as  Demo¬ 
crat  for  California,  is  said  to  be  iu  danger. 
Affidavits  charging  bribery  in  his  election 
are  said  to  have  been  filed  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate .  . . 

On  the  Fourth  a  Sixth  Ave.  confectioner  of 
this  city  sold  a  lot  of  ice-cream  and  50  peo¬ 
ple  were  poisoned  by  it— 18  of  them  seriously. 
They  are  all  recovering,  and  tho  confectioner 
offers  $500  reward  for  the  solution  of  the 

mystery . After  all,  only  a  few  of 

the  coke  strikers  in  the  Conuellsville,  Pa.  eoko 
region  have  returned  to  work,  and  the  opera¬ 
tors  have  brought  150  Pinkerton  men  into  the 
district  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
“scabs”  aud  turning  the  strikers  out  of  the  hous¬ 
es  belonging  to  the  companies  which  own  or 
control  all  the  workingmen’s  homes  iu  that  sec¬ 
tion.  Very  bitter  feeling  engendered  by  the 
presence  of  the  Pinkertons,  aud  bloodshed 

and  loss  of  life  feared . Between  11 

and  12  o’clock  Wednesday  night  a  fire  broke 
out  iu  the  wooden  barracks  within  the  citadel 
of  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  aud  extended  300  yurds. 
Barracks,  stables,  26  horses,  ammunition 
wagons,  gun  carriages,  “the  great  field  forgo” 
and  many  buildings  were  burnt.  A  number 
of  bombs  exploded  aud  for  a  time  all  the 
neighboring  residents  trembled,  aud  many  of 
them  fled  for  fear  the  magazine  might  ex¬ 
plode.  Only  a  loss  of  $150,000  was  suffered. . 
....A  plank  in  tho  platform  of  the  new 
“American  Party”  started  in  Cal.,  declares 
tliut  they  are  in  favor  of  so  amending  the  im¬ 
migration  laws  as  to  prevent  the  immigration 
of  alien  criminals  and  paupers  as  well  as  of  all 
morally,  bodily  or  mentally  unfit  for  good 
citizenship,  and  of  all  laborers  or  artizans 
under  contract.  It  favors  “immediate  and 


unconditional  repeal  of  all  naturalization 
laws,”  so  that  no  immigrant  can  ever  become 
a  citizen  in  future,  but  it  excepts  those  who 
have  already  “declared  their  intentions.”  No 
political  controversy  in  other  countries  must 
be  agitated  or  considered  in  the  United  States, 
norisauy  non-resident  alien  to  bo  permitted  to 
own  or  inherit  land  here.  The  boycott 
being  a  foreign  institution,  shall  receive  no 

indulgence  in  the  “Amerlcau  Party . 

...  Cyrus  Field  says  he  and  his  associates  did 
sell  78,000  shares  of  Manhattan  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  Stock  to  Jay  Gould  at  $120  per  share, 
and  he  further  states  “explicitly”  that  Mr. 
Gould  has  acted  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner,  and  that  the  most  friendly  feeling 
exists  between  them.  It  is  reported  that  he 
has  also  sold  to  Gould  uearlv  all  bis  Western 
Union  Telegraph  stock.  Gould  is  negotiating 
with  the  Baltimore  Si  Ohio  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  (Garrett  of  Baltimore),  with  a  view  to 
get  control  of  its  lines  also.  Then  he  would 
control  all  tho  great  telegraph  lines  in  the 
country. . . .E.  A.  Burke,  of  tho  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  Col.  Belo  of  the  Galveston 
News,  Col.  Grady  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  W.  J.  Keating  of  the  Memphis  Appeal, 
are  to  start  a  new  daily  paper  in  this 
city,  to  be  devoted  chiefly  to  Southern  inter¬ 
ests,  because  “no  existing  journal  finds  it  to  its 
iuterestto  give  due  notice  of  the  development 

of  the  Southern  States.” . Locusts  have 

eaten  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Perlmm,  Minn..  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
has  been  failing  steadily.  In  her  modest  lit¬ 
tle  house  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  she  awaits  list¬ 
less!  j’  the  end  of  a  busy  life. ..  .Powderly  ad¬ 
vises  tho  K  of  L.  to  boycott  the  food  gam¬ 
blers,  by  not  buying  a  pound  more  than  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  of  any  product  which  they 
announce  to  be  scarce  aud  consequently  likely 
to  increase  in  price,  until  the  unhallowed 
bauds  of  the  speculators  are  removed  from 
the  control  of  the  commodity  Terribly  de¬ 
structive  storms  during  the  week  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  mere  list  would  fill  a 

column .  ..  . . . 

The  net  profits  of  the  Cotton-Oil  Trust  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  are  officially  reported  at 

$2,489,720. . . A  fine  of  $20  awaits  any 

dealer  who  shall  sell  tobacco,  cigars  or  cigar¬ 
ettes  to  any  person  under  16  years  old  iu 
Illinois,  aud  the  women  are  likely  to  see  that 

the  new  law  is  enforced . . . Wednesday 

the  Missouri  washed  away  50  acres  of  laud  iu 
East  Atchison,  Mo.,  within  24  hours.  The 
river  has  been  rising  rapidly  aud  is  cutting  a 
new  channel  through  the  east  approach  to  the 

Atchison  bridge . An  explosion  of  a 

large  quantity  of  gun-cotton  iu  the  Cel  Ionite 
manufacturing  company’s  works,  at.  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Thursday,  killed  a  Swede  named 
August  and  Miss  Ariuuia  Muchume,  and  seri¬ 
ously  injured  20  other  persons.  The  works, 
composed  of  three  brick  buildings,  were  des¬ 
troyed.  The  loss  is  $50,000  .  . Mr. 

Powderly  says  he  is  worn  out  with  his  work 
and  will  resign  at  the  October  convention 
of  the  order  at  Minneapolis. . . . 


Avoid  Pulse  (iiiides. 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  the 
theory  that  every  uiau  or  woman  can  be  his 
or  her  own  doctor.  Books  aro  published 
which  contain  loug  catalogues  of  sytnptons, 
and  lay  dowu  inflexible  rules  for  treatment. 
Many  Jives  are  sacrificed  annually  to  such 
amateur  medical  treatment.  The  danger  of 
taking  any  remedy  without  having  a  proper 
diagnosis  of  one’s  case,  needs  only  to  bo  inti¬ 
mated  to  be  admitted.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pulen, 
1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  l’a.  found 
when  they  introduced  their  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gon  totho  public,  that  wisdom,  as  well  as  hon¬ 
esty,  demanded  the  frankest  statements  to 
their  patients.  A  correspondence  soon  brings 
out  all  the  important  facts  regarding  the  suf¬ 
ferer’s  condition.  If  the  physicians  discover 
that  Compound  Oxygen  ami  its  associated 
remedies  will  not  reach  the  disease  under  con¬ 
sideration,  they  make  it  an  unvarying  rule  to 
say  so.  This  precept  of  frank  and  uiauly  deal¬ 
ing  has  not  been  departed  from  throughout 
seventeen  yoarsof  active  and  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  practice.  During  that  long  period 
their  Home  Treatment  by  Compound  Oxygen 
for  consumption,  bronchitis,  rheumatism, 
paralysis,  asthma,  and  associated  diseases  ha 
been  introduced  luto  forty  thousand  families, 
and  its  remarkable  success  warrants  every 
recommendation  that  has  been  uttered  in  its 
behalf,  it  is  not  a  cure-all  remedy,  but  where 
prescribed,  ufter  careful  investigation  of  the 
patient’s  case,  it  rarely  fulls  to  effect  a  cure. 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  send  a  very  interesting 
book,  free,  to  anybody  who  writes  for  it. — Adv. 

»  »  ■  "  - - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  9,  1887. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  broken  out  among 
the  cattle  at  Throgg’s  Neck,  N.  Y.  A  strict 
quarantine  .Las  teen  established . The 
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differences  between  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Producers’  Association  and  the  freight 
agents  of  the  roads  in  that.  State  were  amica¬ 
bly  settled  at  Springfield  the  other  day. 
Rates  were  made  $25  a  car  on  stock  from  all 
points  in  Central  Illinois  to  Chicago;  $30  when 
the  car  is  returned  with  stock . Dur¬ 

ing  the  first  half  of  the  present  summer  sea¬ 
son  nearly  1,600,000  hogs  were  received  in 
Chicago,  of  which  number,  -150,01!)  were  re¬ 
shipped  alive.  The  packing  for  the  four 
months  from  March  1,  was  1.018.302  hogs. 
The  figures,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  exhibit  478,908  decrease  in 
the  receipts,  218,491  decrease  in  shipments, 
and  272,838  decrease  in  packing.  During  the 
past  month  12  regular  houses  were  iu  active 
operation,  while  one  year  ago  no  less  than  18 
were  slaughtering  hogs  The  average  weight 
for  Juue,  1887,  was  229  pounds,  the  heaviest 

monthly  average  this  year . 

...  The  annual  consumption  of  wool  per  cap¬ 
ita  is  estimated  at  only  77c.  in  Italy,  81  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Spain,  82.25  in  England,  Belgium 
and  Holland;  $3.75  in  France,  and  $4.75  in 

the  United  States . 

It  is  said  that  the  shrinkage  in  Western  wools 

is  generally  heavier  than  last  year  . 

The  purses  for  the  coining  Grand  Trotting 
Circuit  aggregate  $149,500,  divided  us  follows: 
Cleveland,  $27,000;  Hartford,  $25,000;  Buf¬ 
falo,  $24,000;  Rochester,  $24,000 ;  Utica.  $10,- 
500;  Albany,  10,500,  and  Springfield,  $15,500. 

. The  Ohio  Live  Stock  Commission  has 

amended  its  quarantine  rules  so  as  to  remove 
the  quarantine  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  with 
the  exception  of  Cook  and  two  adjoining 
counties,  and  has  also  ordered  a  quarantine 

against  Westchester  County,  N.  Y . 

The  army  worm  has  aguiu  appeared  in  Long 
Island,  and  is  doing  great  damage  to  the  corn 

and  cabbage  crops . A  first  petition  of 

the  German  agriculturists  to  tho  Legislature 
for  au  iuercase  of  import  duties  ou  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  bears  nearly  20,000,000  signa¬ 
tures,  and  the  agitation  is  assuming  greater 

dimensions  everyday  . The  Post-Office 

authorities  have  decided  that,  hereafter,  the 
bulletins  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  free  through  the  mails,  un¬ 
der  the  Hatch  Bill.  Applications  from  farm- 
el's  should  he  addressed  simply  to  the  Director 
of  the  experiment  station  of  their  respective 
.States,  at  whatever  place  it  may  be  located,  as, 
“Director  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.” 

.  Nebraska  railroads  will  collect  full 

freight  on  exhibits  to  the  State  Fair  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  but  will  return  the  exhibits  free,  on  pres¬ 
entation  of  certificates  showing  that  they  have 
not  changed  hands  at  the  fair.  Tho  prepaid 
charges  will  be  refunded  by  the  companies.. . 
A  telegram  from  Berlin,  Wis.,  says  worms 
are  destroying  the  cranberry  vines  iu  that 
section.  It  is  feared  the  vines  will  bo  perma¬ 
nently  injured.  One  grower  who  expected  to 

harvest  14,000  bushels  will  not  get  any. . 

Yesterday  a  dispatch  from  Lincoln,  Neb., 
says  that  notwithstanding  Nebraska’s  rigid 
quarantine,  Texas  fever  bas  broken  out  at 
Tekaman,  Burt  County,  and  over  thirty  cattle 
died  ou  Thu  rsday.  It  is  only  known  that  a 
thousand  head  of  Texas  cattle  were  unloaded 
at  Tekaman  iu  April,  getting  into  the  State, 
it  is  supposed,  through  the  connivance  of  some 
quarantine  official. .. .A  large  building  for  a 
National  Agricultural  Exposition  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  will  be  opened  early  iu  September.  Spe¬ 
cial  prominence  will  be  given  to  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  but  there  will  be 
ample  room  for  exhibits  of  all  other  indus¬ 
tries,  and  mining  will  receive  particular  atten¬ 
tion....  The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 
that  artificial  pot  flowers  in  paper  pots  made 
of  cotton  and  used  as  ornaments  on  stands 
aud  window-sills  and  unfit  for  millinery  use, 
are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  under  the  provisions  for  “artificial 
flowers  for  millinery  use.” . 

....The  Gram  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  Wednesday  adopted  an 
important  amendment  to  its  rules,  making 
No.  1  Hard  Wkeut  deliverable  on  all  contracts. 
Heretofore  the  basis  of  delivery  has  been 
No.  2  Red.  The  change  will  make  it  very 
difficult  to  corner  wheat  iu  this  market. .  ... 

. Commissioner  Sparks,  of  the  General 

Land  Office,  has  received  a  letter  from  a  land 
entrymau  iu  Eastern  Colorado,  stating  that 
the  drought  has  already  greatly  damaged  the 
crops  iu  that  section;  aud  that,  if  it  continues 
much  longer,  the  crops  will  bo  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  ;  that  insects  have  destroyed  tho 
growiug  vegetables,  aud  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  uo  feed  fur  the  stock.  The  entrymau 
states  that  his  neighbors  are  forced  to  leave 
their  holdings  to  obtain  tho  necessaries  of  life, 
and  asks  if  ttiis  absence  will  operate  to  defeat 
their  claim  when  final  proof  is  offered.  The 
Commissioner’s  answer  is  important  us  indi¬ 
cating  the  policy  of  tho  General  Land  Office 
with  respect  to  these  cases,  of  which  it  is 
stated  there  are  a  large  uumber  in  different 
parts  of  the  West-  The  Commissioner  says  : 


“  Settlers  who  are  obliged  to  leave  their 
claims  on  account  of  the  drought  should  be 
prepared  to  account  for  their  absence  from 
this  cause  when  they  make  final  proof  ;  but 
in  such  cases  proof  should  not  be  offered  until 
the  law  has  been  fully  complied  witji  after 
their  return  to  the  land.  An  enforced  ab¬ 
sence  on  account  of  climatic  reasons  will  not 
imperil  the  claim  if  the  fact  is  established 
when  proof  is  made,  and  if  proof  is  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  made  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  the  residence,  improvement  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  required  by  law  can  be  satisfactorily 

shown.” .  Seven  milk  dealers  here  were 

hauled  up  by  the  Dairy  Inspectors  at  one  of 
the  eight  police  courts  Thursday.  Charge  1, 
“Added  14  per  cent. of  water  to  the  milk”; 
answer,  “I  sell  it  as  I  get  it.”  Charge  2, 
“Added  7  per  cent,  of  water  and  removed  19 
per  cent,  of  fat”;  answer,  “Guilty.”  Charge 
3,  “Added  11  per  cent,  of  water  ’;  answer, 
“Don’t  know  anything  about  it.”  Charge  4, 
"Skimmed  aud  watered  the  milk.”  “Not 
guilty,  and  demand  an  examination.”  Charge 
5,  “Removed  88  per  cent,  of  fat  from  the 
milk.”  "I  have  nothing  to  say.”  Charge  6, 
“Added  9  per  cent,  of  water.”  “Sold  just 
what  I  bought.”  Charge  7,  “Added  9  per 
cent  of  water.”  “  I  don’t  know  nothing 
about  the  matter.”  All  held  for  trial  under 
$300  bail....  The  new  arrangement  between 
tbe  Southern  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Erie 
Express  for  transporting  fresh  fruits  from 
California  to  New  York  provides  that  if  the 
transcontinental  lines  deliver  to  the  Erie  Ex¬ 
press  at  Chicago  five  cars  or  more,  the  express 
company  will  run  them  on  special  time,  not 
over  thirty -six  hours  being  taken  for  the  haul. 
If  less-  thau  five  cars  are  delivered,  they  are 
to  go  through  on  the  passenger  train  leaving 
Chicago  in  the  morning.  The  through  rate 
will  be  $400  a  car,  and  the  Erie  express  will 
accept  as  its  proportion  25  per  cent.,  or  $100  a 
car.  California  fruit  growers  say  this  “will 
give  a  fair  profit  to  grower  and  dealer.”  Any 
number  of  men  at  teu  different  points  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  load  ten  cars  with  green  fruits  and 
ship  them  to  as  niatiy  different  consignees  as 
they  please,  provided  they  ship  them  in  care 
of  some  one  man,  aud  thus  get  the  benefit  of 

the  special  fast-timo  rates. . . . 

....St.  Louis  is  excited  over  the  discovery 
that  tbe  cows  in  several  large  dairies  which 
supply  the  city  with  milk  are  afflicted  with 

pleuro-pneumonia  . The  torrid  suu 

is  forcing  many  New  Jersey  farmers  to  rush 

harvest  work  by  moonlight .  .  Mr. 

James  S.  Richardson  of  New  Orleans,  the 
largest  cotton  planter  in  the  world,  has  this 
year  38,000  acres  in  cotton  and  7,000  acres  in 
corn  . . 


Crops  <5c  iVUrkcts. 
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The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  of  the  British 
gram  trade:  Under  unbroken  drought  the 
wheat  crop  promises  above  the  average  and 
of  an  exceptionally  fine  quality.  All  other 
crops  iu  good  soil  look  remarkably  well. 
Spring-sown  crops  in  poor  lauds  arc*  wither¬ 
ing.  Trade  iu  native  wheat  is  growing 
worse.  Iu  Loudon  there  is  scarcely  any  offer¬ 
ing,  yet  sales  are  only  Is  decline.  Sales  of 
English  wheat  during  the  past  week  were  15,- 
097  quarters  at  35s,  against  30,243  quarters  at 
31s  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
Flour  weaker  owing  to  plentiful  supplies. 
Trade  in  foreign  wheat  decidedly  slow.  Aus¬ 
tralians  aud  Atnoricau  red  winters  are  down 
Is.  Linseed  3s  lower. 

Reducing  flour  to  its  equivalent  iu  wheat, 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  for  tho  fiscal 
year  just  closed  amounted  to  just  about  154,- 
000,000  bushels.  This  is  much  the  largest 
total  for  any  year  since  the  one  that  ended  in 
the  middle  of  1881,  for  which  the  aggregate 
was  some  SO, 000, 000  bushels  greater. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  of  flour  as  wheat 
from  the  United  States  aud  Canada,  for  twelve 
months  ended  in  July  2,  1887,  as  shown  by 
commercial  reports,  aggregated  over  159,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  5,000,000  bushels  more  than  the 
government  reports,  exclusive  of  Montreal 
shipments.  Foreign  shipments  of  wheat  (and 
flour)  weekly  are  are  about  3,000,000  bushels, 
twice  as  much  as  a  year  ago.  The  visible 
supply  of  wheat  increased  over  14,000,000 
bushels  from  July  10  to  September  4,  1880, 
but  promises  to  decrease  now  for  several 
weeks  to  come. 

Crop  reports  have  depressed  corn,  and  the 
export  demand  for  wheat  has  stimulated 
prices  of  wheat  but  moderately.  Ckieugo 
grain  carriers  have  secured  a  good  share  of 
stock  there  for  the  profit  of  storing  it.  At 
Chicago  the  pork  corner  is  dead, but  mess  pork 
is  held  at  $15  to  $10  for  cash.  Lard  and  short 
ribs  are  depressed  by  lower  prices  for  hogs, 
liberal  stocks  and  free  speculative  offerings. 

Wool  is  unchanged  at  the  East,  with  manu¬ 


facturers  not  specially  active,  according  to 
Bradstreet.  The  year’s  clip  is  generally  out 
of  growers’  bands,  except  in  Ohio.  At  Louis¬ 
ville  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  one  cent,  per 
pound  less  than  three  weeks  ago,  and  at  Chi¬ 
cago  the  decline  is  greater.  Cotton  is  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  lower  on  weaker  foreign  ad¬ 
vices  and  good  crop  prospects.  Probably 
10,000  industrial  employees  are  idle  through 
shutting  down  of  mills  for  brief  periods,  as  is 
usual  as  this  season,  and  owing  to  strikes. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  July  9,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cottojl— Th«  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
clasH  in  cation,  are  as  follows: 


New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  andOnlf. 

Ordinary .  8  6-16 

8trlct  Ordinary .  8  13-18  9 

8ood  Ordinary .  9  15-16 

Strict- Oood  Ordinary..  10  3-16  lu-'Vti 

Low  Middling . 10  9-16  loir 

8trlct  Low  Middling. ,.]M(  10  15-16 

Middling  ..  ......  io  j5-!6  lit* 

Good  Middling .  11  3-16  liUi 

Btrlci  Good  Middi!ng...ll  7-16  1156 

Middling  Fair .  11  13-16  r* 

Fair  ...  . 12  7-16  12& 


Texas. 

8  9-16 

9 

9  15-16 
1096 
109* 

10  15-19 

H96 

1196 

12 

1296 


ST  A  IS  KD. 


Good  Ordinary . 8  1-16  Low  Middling.  ...  9  11-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 8W  Middling  ....  10  J-16 


Hav  ash  Straw.— The  general  temper  of  tbe  mar¬ 
ket  Is  easy,  especially  for  inferior  goods.  Supplies  arc 
liberal.  Never tnelegg  previous  quocai  Ions  are  main¬ 
tained.  Hay— Tlniolny.  Choice,  RvciNo  I ,  75@8Uc;  no  2, 
65(6/700:  Clover,  mixed,  >3iat0c;  Clover,  456ji55o;  Ship¬ 
ping,  SltoSSc  Straw-  Long  Rye,  o.Vj-GOe;  short  do.  45«s 
Soc;  oat.  kvg/tSc, 


Hops. -Trading  In  nil  directions  Is  still  Luck  ward. 
Brewers  orders  have  rn  a  large  extent  been  complet¬ 
ed.  and  this  leaves  practically  no  demand  in  the  mar¬ 
k'd-  Nevertheless  the  actual  scarcity  of  strictly  tint- 
class  Mock  tones  up  the  market.  American 
Hops  -  N.  Y.  State  18Se,  best.  20c;  do.  common  t.<> 
gooo.  lift* ISO,  do.  1885,  best  italic;  do  medium,  Italic; 
Pactilc  Coast,  1*86,  beei.Jli'tf 23e:  do.  common  to  good, 
16®20e-  do  WWs  good  to  prime.  UtalAe:  Foreigu- Ger¬ 
man  crop.  iS-6.  best,  2ta24c:  do,  roeJium.  i-taddc;  Jo, 
common,  lbitlTc. 


Feed.— Quoted  at  65oi,75o.  for  spring  and  winter; 
6l>  as,  (0»iOe;  80  lbs.  TYPhaSOc.;  100  10*  85o»95C:  sharps, 
«i®l  Co.  Rye  Feed,  75«sOc.;  screenings.  60. (,75c 
Foot.try.-Liv h. —  Fowls,  Jersey, state,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  per  ft,  12c*;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft.  ULtal.’c, 
do,  southern,  per  ft,  U^e.  roosters,  old,  per  16.  6c<ro7; 
turkeys,  per  ft  S  to  ’Jc;  ducks,  western  pet  pair,  In® 
65c;  geese,  do,  per  pair.  *V.J1  25.  spring  chickens, 
large,  per  a.  21&22C;  do,  medium  to  good,  per  ft,  I'taaOe; 
do,  small,  per  ft,  il®iac. 

Fooltri.  —  Dressed  —Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
ft.  at  !i ./, lue;  fowls.  Philadelphia  ami  Jersey  l2  V/lc; 
do,  Western  Iced,  prime,  11® t2e;  old  cocks,  per  lb; 
7c:  Squabs,  while,  per  doz,  33;  Squubs.  dart 
perdu*,  *2;  clucks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft  17  c 
bong  Island,  do.pcr  ft,1fc*18c  chickens,  spring, 
Philadelphia,  I  urge,  per  ft,  2ft„.89e:  do.  do,  do,  small, 
per  ft,  24(g.25c;  do  do.  do.  mixed,  per  ft,  2tk*2?c;  do 
do  Long  Island,  scalded,  per  lb.  2tMz2c 
Beans.— Marrows,  choice,  uew,  *1 95,  Mediums,  do  do 
#1  .5^1  SJ,  pea,  uew.  $1  7i  to  1  80;  red  kkmeys.ilo, 
il  m);  white  kidneys,  choice,  new,  6135;  green  peas. 


Fjmjitb.— FKitsn.— A ppl6B,-S0Uttoern.  per  half-barrel, 
si  do  do  per  erutr,  *Qp(£6l  5  ,  plums,  per  quart, 

5C.cL2c;  l'eaches,  Soil' hern,  per  crate,  T5<yg2  sO;  Cher¬ 
ries,  per  lb,  -Vi  6c:  Wao  rmefons— Southern,  per  H/i,  *to 
Gooseberries,  peiquan,  6c;  uuckleberrjc*.  per 
quart,  ttalhe;  Raspberries,  per  pint,  3i5c;  currants, 
red,  per  lb,  taiOc;  ulaekbcirrtes,  par  quart,  5i;cii'c. 

Frcits.— Dud.c.— Apples -Fancy  Evaporated,  — e 
do.  fair  to  good,  MoUTh*;  do  State,  sliced,  5»6c;  do  do 
quarters.  V<,  to  ,6(40.  Ohio  aud  Michigan,  quarters,  bbis 
4taj*3ct  apples,  old.  takR, c.  <  berries  pitted,  7  ,i 
10c.  Raspberries— evaporated,  2S<$24c;  do.  sun-dried, 
zltK'rSe.  Blackberries— prime.  Sc.  Whortleberries 
7c.  Plums— 5>sii)4C. 

Vkuktahlics.— Potatoes.- Kastcrn  Shore,  Bose,  31  23 
til. It:  Norfolk,  Rose.  $1 'i*«  1  75;  Southern  cull...  50, 4 
•5c.  Cora.  Jersey,  per  iuO,  SueeiSi  cucumbers,.  Long 
Island,  per  ltxi,  75c.  Egg  plant,  southern,  per  bbl,  3:1*6; 
On'ots,  suui hern,  per  bbl  Sta2  50;  Tomatoes,  southern 
per  crate,  aoo  «,S2  50;  cucumbers,  per  orate,  4t)gi.\0c;  to¬ 
matoes,  Jersey,  per  crate,  **<M>|850;  Cabbages.  Long 
Island,  per  KXJ,  *3®  1  a);  Beans,  Long  Island  per  b/q£ 


PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  : 
314  ,*qu  (5  to r  Old;  3 1  5o»  15  50  for  new,  31.. tit,  *0  ft 
>amdy  ilots,  315  25<*16  5o  tor  Clear  hack  .urn  3:4  ' 
for  Kxtra  Prime  BEkm-cuy  Extra  India  Hess.  *)*.>■ 
13,  F.xtra  Mess,  la  barrel*.  38  50;  Packet,  $s<gN.sii:  Plat, 
;5.  BERK  Hams. -quoted  at  $21  25.  Cl  r  Mkai* 
—  Pickled  Bellies,  12  lb  average.  Sc;  Pickled  shoulder 
•qe;  Pickled  Haius.  l.v.  PlCKlod  Bellies.  12  ft,  quote 
sc.  Pickled  Hunts  Lfc;  Pickled  Shoulders,  oLe  Smoke 
Hams,  13c,  smoked  shoulders,  7*Qe,  Miooi.iia.-Lou 
Clear  in  New  York  quoted  at  80.  Dressed  Hons. 

I'lti*  IJ  naim  » . .  T  I .  .3.  .  ~  t  •  .  1  __  m 


nneni;  south  American,  7.40tti7  5oc.  July.  6.77c;  Au¬ 
gust,  H.Sl  ae.NJc:  September.  -VkY;  October,  fi.ytta 
b.USei  November,  G.S7e.  December  g.Stic. 

PUU.ADRTPHIA,  -  Paottsioxs  steady.  Hkva  —  Cltr 
Family,  per  bbl..  $9  Stale.  do  packets,  *ita9  So;  smukod 
beef.  14a I60;  Beef  ham*.  *22.  Pork.— Mess,  316;  ,lo, 
prime  mess,  new.  315  50:  do.  do,  family,  *16  -italT  50. 
Hams-smoked.  12 also.  Lari>  -city  KeUnctl.s7  2,V* 
,7  <5c;  do.  Steam.  *6  3u;  do.  Butchers'  loose.  *u  25mi  So, 

tUuTiMORK,  Md.  Jlcss  Pork.  *lN,ti7;  IhiLkmeals- 
Shouiders  anil  Hear  Rib  Sides,  packed,  :4,Mvy. 
Bacon- shoulder*.  Clear  Bib  Side*,  *•;  Hum*. 

I'-KwiHc,  Lard— Rctined  at  kjqe. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

N tew  Y  ork.— BetTBR— Cream.— West,  best,  19W2UC; 
do,  prune,  lSitl9c:  do,  good,  lboilTe;  State,  extra, 
•*ku20‘#c.  State  dairy,  new  Half  tubs.  best. -c;  Half- 
tlrklns,  lults,  flue,  lszltie;  do  do,  good,  PtalTC;  Welsh 
tubs,  tine.  l7L>ialSc:  do,  good.  UxitWe.  do,  fair,  -<*— e. 
wesoru— Imitation  creamery,  best,  16c:  do.  tine, 
liiii  15c;  Western  dairy,  tine,  lj<3tl5i„c:  do.  fair.  l.’taUe; 
do,  factory,  best,  ItaUc;  do  do  flue'  12  wi:ie;  do,  do. 
common.  iOj*ite. 

Chkks>_  Factory,  best  white,  9Wc;  do.  best  colored, 
aiqiA'.ktfcc;  do,  good.  a-  night  skims,  medium, 
5Higt>c;  night  do,  prime,  614i!j7c. 

Boston,  Mjtss-Ihiucr.-Qulet.  Extra  Northern 
Creamery,  .Me,  Wesieru  n cantor j  lH.al9c.  Cheese 
nrm.  New  York  ana  .Vermont  Extra,  sq vie.  Eggs 
steady  .  Eastern  extras.  16c,  western  arsis,  15c 

Pall. a DM.ntiA.Pa. — Butter  lirm.  Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery  extra,  iN.glSc;  Western  Creamery  extra,  l.L«2Uc; 
B  c.  aud  N  Y.  Creamery,  extra.  17c.  Packiug  Butter, 
ittiksK.  - 1  Irm;  New  York  full  cream.  itVicr 
Ohio  tlius.  choice,  -e,  Peunsy  Ivanla  t«tri  -Nkiuo.X/.  icr 
do.  full  skims,  Src-  Eous. — W  ere  tl mi .  Pennsylvania 
flrsls.  16c;  Ohio  aud  other,  western  tlrsts,  15c. 

Baltmore.  Mtl.-lU  t-raa  Firm.  Western  packed 
UojiUe;  Creamery.  IBm/Toe.  Eggs— Lower  at  13tgUc. 

Cincinnati.  Ohlo.-Bt  1  t  int.— Fancy  creamery,  196820c 
Good  to  ex  Ira,  15  to  18c;  Fancy  dairy,  12WI3C,  Eggs 
lower  at  UtalP>3C. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.-  Wheat.  No.  2  Chicago.  32*S2Wc;  No  l 
Notiheru,  Sic.  No,  l  Hard  M  Ungraded  Red, 

ntaSStjc.  NO. 9  Red,  YVq.iStc:  No  .  Bed,  '  V  (STc;  Ex 
tra  Red,  92c;  No.  2  Ktd  Kir  July .  859»  .t*"»M'  do.  for  AU 

Stud,  m '..a sv,  do.  tor  September.  .1,1  -  >r 

ciober.  St4%ta^*9«c;  do  for  November.  Sstsc;  do.  for 
December,  SG^ou-iyc:  do  for  January,  SutaaArtso:  do 
for  February,  n/Uic,  do  for  March,  n:»8<!.«,»2V-,  do  for 
April,  94c;  do  for  May.  9lvatg,954gc.  Corn.  -  Ungraded 
Mixed  at  45t-»l6t4c;  No.  2  4.H.t45Wc;  No.  2  for  Julv, 
44y«A7c.  do,  tor  August,  46.1 46 V.do  for  Septombor, 
4((g4i  316c.  Oats.-No.  3,s?q,c;  do. White,  3SLc,  No. 
2,  34o;  to.  White.  SSuvSUc;  No.1  White,  39^0;  illxod 


Western,  34@3Gc;  White  do,  38®42c:  White  State,  88c: 
No,  2  Mixed  for  July,  3396®33Hc;  do,  August,  blj^fgi 
3194c;  do  for  September,  blJqtsJ-s&c. 

Fhoua.  and  Mr  At. — floor — (quotations.  Fine  3210 
Ik 3  00,  latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  32  85<ai3  25;  Extra 
No.  2,  t-:  ; .//> -j  60.  Good  to  l-  ancy  Extra  State  65<ft4  00; 
Comoion  to  Good  Extra  Western,  *8  Joig/S- 65;  Good  co 
Choice  Extra  We.*t«tn.  *S  7nt.j4  iM;  Ctuninon  to  Fair 
Extra  Uhlo,  *3  l.Ve.  : 90;  Good  to  Fancy.  «t  00t*8; 
Common  Extra  .Vliunesota.  *3  15418  70,  Uear,  *3  5(1  <u 
4  2Q;  Kye  Mixture,  $3  30®*  2b;  straight.  «3  9Cta4  40; 
Patent,  *4  '-lUe  I Patent  w  inter  W  neat  Extra,  t-l  20 
@35.  City  Jim  Extra  ror  West  intUes,  31  1031 
4  10.  Soctmxrn  Frecin-Commou  to  F’air  Extra  at 
*3  30(a,4,  ana  Good  to  Chou  a,  uo  34 10@s.  rvk  slodb. 
—superfine,  *2  i0i*3  00.  tuu.i  jikaj..  -  Yellow  Western 
quoted  at  *2  aoi.j,<!  73,  and  Brandywine  *2  65@2  15. 

PniLADELPtUA,  Pa.— FLoim.— Western  and  Pennsyl 
vaula  superllue,  32  50  to  *H  GO;  do  do  do  extra,  *ta3  50; 
FennsyD  antu  Family,  »3  i5  to  t-i  90;  l*eiui8ylvania 
Roller  Process,  *4*  1  So;  Delaware  family,  *4  2.'xs,34  aO; 
Oblo  clear,  31  uotitl  23;  do  straight.  »4  2,v,i.4  6u;  In¬ 
diana  clear.  *4  25;  do  straight,  $4  231*4  50;  St. 

Louis  and  southern  Illinois  dear,  ou  to  34  35;  do  do 
struight,  34  2.g«.4  5(/;W  I  liter  wltt-ui  patent,  tair  tocnolce 
34  iANg.4  6.-i;3tmiiesota  bakers  clear.  34  to  31  25;  do  do 
straight,  *4  ij  u>  >1  50;  .Minnesoia  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  *4  t,utip»4  N.4;  Hyn  Flout,  tiOuskiS  per  barrel 
for  F  air  to  choice;  sagamore  quoted  at  32  70.  Wheat. 
—  no.  1  Ptunsyiva„ia  iietion  dock  ac  Fje;  new  No.  2 
Delaware  Keo  on  dock  at  b7c,  oLd  I  ngtaded  Red  In 
grain  depot,  aUc,  old  steamer  No.  2  Delaware  Red  m 
export  elevator,  89c,  No-  2  Bed  tor  July.  sl.‘A(«.b4^e;  do 
for  August,  Mj.aio.sie;  do  for  September,  ;4^m,»44te; 
do.  tor  October,  t  lihna»55se.  Cohn— No-  8  mixed  in 
grain  depot,  itrtac;  No.  2  mixed  iu  grain  depot,  49Jac; 
NO.  2  Mixed  July.  45m46c;  do  fur  August,  i.Kctrtc;  do, 
tor  aeptemtar,  d.14  i.rlc; do  torOeJoner,  4T(a48.  uats. 
—no.  2  Mixed,  .Mt;  Bright  No.  3  vv  bite,  37iqc:  stained 
do,  311V4C  no.  2  while,  Ungraded  w  hlie,  37J* 

is.'-'tw,  no  2  white  ror  July.  p|£t<g,58c;  do  for  August,  34 >6 
do  tor  aeptember,  335513.340,  do  tor  October, 
94il(a;34jliC. 

Boston,  Mass.— Flour  dull.  Common  Extras,  *3  40® 
86U,  bprlng  wheat  Patent  A,  ptlnn  orn— 

Slow,  steamer  Yedow,  3015  io  51*vc;  Steamer  Mixed* 
50  lo.i^t',  Good  No  Grade.  49  to  43!-(,c.  Oats— Firm. 
No.  1  W  ulte,  U^a  to  tic.  No.  2  white.  ll‘*  to  41-i-iO;  No.  3 
w-mie.  Io  to  40*4e;  shorts  steady,  middlings,  per  ton. 
*17  to  *au. 

Bukf.u.0,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Bard  Northern  Pacl- 
fic  Urm  at  a2e;VV  inter  i\  heat  unsettled,  but  geuerally 
higher:  No.  2  Red  No  l  White  Mlcuigail.  S4c. 

Coka.— Active.  Urm  and  higher.  No.  2.  >3)40,  No.  2 
yellow,  4334c.  No.  i  Ycilow.  u&c  la  store,  uats— Ac 
live,  nr  maud  ulgher.  31  cars  no.  2  wmte  on  track 
sold  at  35Ejc;  a  cars  No.  3  W  nite,  at  34;W349ic;  16  cats 
No.  2  Mixed  acaiVic. 

St.  Locts,  Mo, -Hour  quiet,  but  steady.  XX  *2  2C@ 
2.0;  XXX  »2  43(32  55;  family,  »2  iu  to  2  35,  fancy,  *3t0 
to  a  iO,  patents,  *1 10  tot  30. 

Chicago.—  W  uEai.— No.  J  Spring,  70!^c,  No.  8  do,  6S0; 
No.  2,  Red,  73c.  LORY.— No.  2,  jr-+c.  Uats.- No.  2, 
25J6c.  Rye.— No.  2,  4Se.  Barley. — No.  2,  nominal. 


LIVE  STOCK  MKKKKaS. 


Nsw  York,  Saturday.  Jidy  9,  1887. 

Beeves.— Chicago  Steers,  1 ,523  lb  average,  at  35  05  per 
too  ft;  do.  1,43 >  10,  at  g5;  do,  1,867ft,  ai  «4  67)4; .do, 
1,871  10  at  31  -.5;  E>9UiUcky  Still -rs,”  1,0'A  lo  1,264  ft 
average,  at  #4  411  to  *4  id  per  100  ft:  Peausy Ivanla 
Meal-red  steirs,  1.170  ft  average,  at  *e  tc--q  per  liJO  ft; 
do.  1,491  ft,  ai  *8  (A;  to  l.livj  to,  at  $4  Hi,  no  |,4Si  lb,  at 
54  i5;  do,  1,82*  lb  at  *4  In;  qo.  1,3,3  ft,  at  64  90;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Steal  Fed  Steers,  1,017  ft  average.  ai*5  15  per 
led  In;  uo.  1.377  1b,  at  .ft  ft.1;  do,  1,855  a,  at  *4  ?5;Keu- 
tucky  Steers.  1.297  ft  a.  Al  m.  Chicago  do,  1,253  ft,  at 
SI  70;  <lo,  1,102  10.  at  *4 50;  Uo  1,195  lb.  at  *450;  Ohio 
steers,  1,163  in  average,  ji  34  i.iper  lOu  lb;  do  1,186  ft,  at 
51  45;  Uo.1,19#  ft.  at  *>  >1;  do,  i,87s  ft,  at  64,0;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Steers,  1,293  lo  averege.  at  *4  V.  per  100  10;  do, 
1,520  jb,  ai  *4  60;  UO,  1..V49  lb,  at  64  to,  do,  1317  ft,  at  *4  6a; 
do,  1530  ft,  at  $1  75;  uruo  ‘sillier*."  i,2ul  io  average,  at 
M  25  per luO  lb  do  1,285  tt..  at  91 5i);du,  I.3U0  ft.  at  «4  50; 
no  1.814  ft,  at  64  .So;  do,  t.'NrJ  ft,  at  *4  55;  do,  1,280  ft, 
at  *4  65  Si  ate  Bulls,  ski  a>  average,  at  so  per  lb;  Year 
lings,  .713  ft,  ac  j*4e. 

Calves.— Buttermilk  calves,  1S»  ft.  average,  at  3c  per 

lb,  F  ed.  cAlvt*.  iuib  at  .'40;  do,  1,7  ft,  at  4j^c,  Veals, 
loo  ft  at  tqc,  do,  lo'.i  ti,, at  ic;  Buttermilk  calves,  164  lb 
average,  at  8c  per  n.  no  17 ;  ft.  at  3c;  00,  jq  ft,  at  ;JJ4C; 
do,  las  ft,  at  sJtic;  Fed  veals,  210  10,  at  5c;  Veals  122  1b 
average,  at  6,*j»c  per  ft;  do  131  ft.  at  6qc.  Fed  \  eals. 
174  ft  average,  at  5c  per  lb;  veals,  161  ft-  at  7o.  Butter¬ 
milk  calves,  1,1  lb  average,  at  3>yc  per  lb;  do,  lwi  In  ac 
3c;  mixed  calves,  146  ft,  at  oc  veais.  l»  ft,  at  »y#c; 
do,  146  lb,  at  njqc,  veals.  138  lb  average,  at  6e  per  tb- 

Shkkp  axu  Lambs.— Receipts  fornix  days  31,?3S  head 
against  42,584  head  for  the  same  rime  last  week.  West¬ 
ern  Sneep,  kiiIj  i,  average.  64  tdj  per  Wo  lb,  Uo.  31  lb,  at 
91  to;  do.  79  io,  at  »4  7u.  do  M  lb,  at  *4  75;  do,  85  ft,  at 
»4  AI;  Kentucky  ewes,  U«  Ih.  ai  64;  KenlUckv  Lambs. 
■--I  lb,  at  1  Fjo  per  ft; do,  M  a,  at  1-1*0.  do  ft5  lb  a;  6-qe;  do 
63!m  ft,  at  t;  hu;  du,  65  ft,  at  ic;  do.  .6  »,  at  7t%c;  u at 
*6  90  per  La  tb;  Ohio  slleep,  *s  Ibuveragc.  at  3 1  90,  per 
tiAi  ft.  Uo  lb  at  *4  >5,  umo  steep,  93  a.  average,  ai  *5 
per  1U9  ft;  Kentucky  ewefl,  Uo  lb.  at  *450;  Bucks,  125 
10.  at  *8;  Kentucky  Lambs,  ill  lb,  at  7c  per  lb:  V Irglnla 
do.  65  lb,  at  ic;  do,  si  »,  at  ,  •  tc.  West  V  vrg  Inis  LumDs. 
5.  ft  average,  at  Jl*e  per  ft;  \\  esieru  smep,  76  lb 
average,  at  Si  ib  per  Iiai  10;  do.  x>  at  61  70,  no,  31  lb, 
at  *4  ,5.  Kentucky  Lambs,  67  lo.  at  7c  per  10;  no,  ol  lb, 
at  7c.  do,  65  Ib,  at  75*6*7  do  71  ft,  at  7'i.c,  do  td  lb  at  7i«c; 
do  67  lb,  at  e)gO. 

H'SJS,  Receipts  for  six  days.  19.683  head,  against  21,- 
211  head  tor  same  illue  tost  Week.  State  Hogs,  av¬ 
eraging  238  Ib.al  *>  s- ;  ami  t  ho  market  Is  quoted  steady 
at  *6  6  Vi 5  80  per  lub  lb. 

Bl  ffaLO.-Cattlk.  -  Receipts  for  week  7, 115  head;  for 
siuiie  time  Iasi  week,  s(6sd  bead.  .Marker  quiet  and 
uuenanged,  *  air  to  good  native  shipping  steers,  at 
si  I'  1 4  .HI.  SUkKI*  -  Revel  (H*  lor  Week.8r.mx)  llead;for 
salne  time  last  week.  As.sv  UcaiL  Sheep  quiet  aud 
weak.  ConiBiou  to  Fair  Sheep,  *3  75.*i  lo.  Good  to 
Choice  do,  *»  21.1(94  in;  ordinary  to  choice  Lambs,  <5  50 
6t6.  Uuus.-  Receipts  tor  die  week,  2t..mi  head,  tor 
same  time  Iasi  wh  s,  S5,2Ai  nead.  Prices  declined  5yJ 
10c.  Mixed  Pigs  and  Light.  Yorkers.  *5  LAaS  Ki;  Se¬ 
lected  Yorkers,  45  A,; 3  .-1,  Selected  medium  weights. 
*5  taysa  50,  Selected  Heav  y  Ends,  *4  45a  1  5a;  Slags.  *4. 

Chicago, — CAtruk.— Market  steady,  snipping  steers 
S3  3bj,4  <i).  siockers  anu  feeders,  *1  Vta-5  00;  cows, 
buils  and  mixed,  *l  iXk.j.3;  througtt  fexas  cattle,  *1  sow; 
3  60. 

nods.— Market  strong.  Rough  aud  mixed,  *5  UO.i. 
5  20;  packing  aud  shipping.  *5  i5t*5  35;  light,  *5  ixqi 
5  .5.  skips,  6.46t4  *4  3ub.ee.  .U.irket  stronger.  Natives. 
82  A'., A ;  fa-,  w  esteru,  $-iii  -j,  lvxans,  $i  ,5(3,8  75;  lambs, 
*1  ithaiS  5u  pet  head, 

®T.  Louts. — Cattiyl — Market  steady.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Itx&i  **U;  bair  iu  ^lilppiuK 

Sleets,  6«  xqt.4  .1:.  Butcucrs  steers,  tair  to  choice, 
*3  bltai  Id;  Feeders,  fair  to  gooel,  *3  <  o.g .1  JO.  Stockers, 
fair  to  KOOil.  1. v  k’S  ‘Ai;  I^XaIls,  connoiufl  liriiss  to  good 
corn  fed  »2  ln;i.  l  in.  Hc*is.—  Market  ilrunr.  Choice 
heavy  ana  Butehers  Selectious,  *5  Ata,:.  20;  Packing, 
tair  u>  choice,  *4  H5®5  15;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prune, 
$4  95(g5  lo.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good,  *l  4t\3,4  90. 

SiiKitr  - Market  Steady*.  Clipped  fair  to  choice, 
*3  0713,4  00;  I -nubs,  $2  1.0^4  60. 


PKODLlE  tUJIJIlNNION  HOUSE 

ESTAliLlelUJiD  1SG5. 

S.  II.  Al  e.  h.  frost, 

ou4  IOO  PARK  PLACE,  N.  V. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  eux,  ou  upplicailou.  Prompt¬ 
ness  gumauieed.  References,  riva-LL  Nkw-Yorkeb. 
lrviug  National  hunk,  etc. 


MOORE  BROS.’  GALL  POWDER 

lleals  Collar  Galls, 
Heals  Hoot  Galls, 

Heals  ISit  Oitllss, 
l teals  saddle  Galls, 

WHILE  the  ANIMAL  is  at  WORK. 

Price  J*  l  per  can,  by  mail,  lmstpaid. 

MOORE  IIKilS,.  Yeteriuury  Mirgeons, 

Jlemtou  Ki'kai  New  YoKkkn.j  Albany,  ft.  Y. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Full  treitlio  improved  methods  yield*,  profit* 


JULY  IS 
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far  t\)t  Baling. 


Eight  cream-colored  ponies  were  selected 
to  draw  the  Queen’s  carriage  iu  the  jubilee  pro¬ 
cession.  They  were  very  bright,  little  fellows 
and  made  a  pretty  display.  There  was  a  great 
sham  about  them  .  though,  so  I  am  told.  As 
they  marched  along  in  the  procession  they 
seemed  to  have  very  long  and  beautiful  tails. 
Here  is  where  the  sham  came  in.  Their  own 
tails  were  short  and  scrubby  as  an  old  brush. 
They  actually  carried  false  tails.  Some  long 
flaxen  stuff  had  been  tied  onto  them'  T  guess 
the  Queen  knew  nothing  about  it.  It’s  a 
small  matter  to  bother  the  Queen  about,  and 
yet  if  one  of  these  ponies  bad  switched  his 
tail  off  it.  would  have  been  a  large  matter. 

WHEN  a  boy  gets  to  be  14  or  15  years  old 
he  is  very  anxious  to  raise  a  beard  or  a  mous¬ 
tache,  1  know  1  was  and  I  guess  nil  boys  are 
about  like  me  in  this  respect.  Boys  at  tbnt 
age  are  eager  to  be  men.  They  get  an  idea 
that  it  is  manly  to  have  hair  growing  on  the 
face.  There  is  a  good  deal  besides  hair  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  man,  hut  for  all  that,  the 
popular  idea  is  that  u  l»oy  should  raise  a  heal'd 
as  scon  ns  he  can.  I  knew  a  foolish  boy  once 
who  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  raise  a  beard  that 
he  answered  an  advertisement  which  offered 
a  preparation  to  make  a  beard  grow.  lJe  used 
some  of  the  stuff  according  to  directions  and 
his  skin  turned  black— just  as  though  he  had 
rubbed  ink  over  it.  That  stain  didn’t  leave 
his  face  for  over  a  week.  The  first  time  a 
boy  tries  to  shave  himself  is  n  pretty  danger¬ 
ous  time  of  his  life.  lie  is  about  half  liable  to 
cut  his  throat,  or  slice  off  the  end  of  his  nose. 
My  advice  to  these  beard-growers  would  be  to 
let  the  face  alone  and  give  the  heard  a  chance 
to  grow.  Don’t  put  any  patent  stuff  on  your 
faces  and  don't  try  to  shave  while  your  face  is 
so  tender  that  you  w ill  shave  half  the  skin  off. 
I  went  all  through  this  great,  anxiety  once. 
Now,  1  find  it  such  a  bother  to  shave  that  I 
wish  somebody  would  invent  an  ointment 
that  would  atop  hair  from  growing. 


I  hope  our  boys  and  girls  will  try  hard  to 
exhibit  something  at  the  fair  this  year.  I 
believe  iu  that,  kind  of  work.  Our  New 
York  State  Cousins  have  a  very  good  chance 
to  get  prizes.  At.  the  State  foil',  to  be  held  at 
Rochester,  a  number  of  special  prizes  for 
children  have  heeu  offered.  There  will  also 
be  a  “Children’s  Day”  on  purpose  for  people 
of  our  way  of  thinking.  Uncle  Mark  expects 
to  be  at  Rochester  and  be  wants  to  see  as 
many  of  his  boys  and  girls  as  he  can.  He 
wants  to  show  them  that  there  really  is  such 
a  per. sou  as  Uncle  Mark. 

My  opinion  is  that  every  boy  and  girl 
should  learn  how  to  swim.  We  ure  all  liable 
to  meet  with  accidents  on  the  water.  Learn¬ 
ing  to  swim  costs  nothing  and  is  a  very 
healthful  exercise.  It  requires  a  great  deal 
of  patience.  After  you  once  learn  you  never 
forget  how  to  do  it.  You  never  know  just 
how  you  learn  You  strike  out  uud  kick 
about  in  the  water  aud  all  at  once  after  sink¬ 
ing  many  times  aud  getting  your  mouth,  nose 
aud  ears  full  of  water  you  find  you  van  keep 
yourself  up.  All  those  who  live  near  a  pond, 
lake  or  river,  should  by  all  means  learn  to 
swim.  You  will  never  regret  the  time  spent 
iu  learning. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  for  a  time  in  a 
place  whore  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the 
only  small  hoy  in  the  neighborhood.  This  is 
not  a  desirable  position  to  fill.  Io  the  first 
place,  you  don’t  have  anybody  to  play  with, 
and  life  without  some  play  is  pretty  dull  for  a 
boy.  Then,  again,  everybody  iu  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  wants  to  borrow  “the  boy”  when  the 
‘ 'odd  jobs”  that  are  a  little  too  disagreeable 
for  a  man  to  do  come  around.  1  used  to  pick 
up  bones,  cut  brush,  stow  away  buy.  pick  cher¬ 
ries,  and  do  other  work  for  all  the  neighbors. 
Most  of  them  were  old  people  who  had  never 
had  any  children  of  their  own,  or  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  how  their  children  acted.  1  bad  plenty 
of  good  advice,  and  not  a  few  whippings. 
One  job  1  was  always  booked  for,  was  that  of 
riding  the  horse  to  cultivate.  As  1  remember 
it,  most,  of  the  horses  in  the  neighborhood  were 
great  blockheads,  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
horse  of  average  intelligence  ought  to  have 
sense  enough  to  walk  between  the  rows.  Some 
of  them  would  go  tramping  along,  right  on 
the  row  of  potatoes  or  corn,  dragging  the 
cultivator  after  them.  I  got  so  that  I  knew 
all  the  horses  In  the  neighborhood.  Most  of 
them  were  lean  old  fellows  with  sharp  backs 
and  hard  ribs.  The  man  who  had  the  most 
cultivating  to  do,  bad  the  worst  horse 
to  ride.  That  man  wouldn’t  let  me 
have  any  blanket  to  sit  on.  Ho  said  it 
would  never  do  to  make  me  comfortable  for 
then  I  would  think  I  was  playing  and  forget 
to  guide  the  horse.  Teat  old  horse  had  oue 
stiff  leg  and  about  the  only  comfortable  place 


that  I  could  find  on  him  was  on  his  neck.  He 
would  go  stumbling  and  blundering  along 
putting  bis  great  feet  on  the  plants  whenever 
he  could  and  biting  out  of  a  mouthful!  of 
corn  iu  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  hold  his  head 
up.  It  did  no  good  to  scold  him  aud  sol  had 
to  stand  it.  Sometimes  the  old  man  would 
take  me  down  and  make  me  lead  the  horse. 
Then  I  was  always  so  afraid  that  he  would 
put  his  hoof  on  my  bare  feet  that  I  never 
could  lead  him  straight.  That  cultivating 
was  a  bad  job.  I  was  always  sorry  to  see 
the  old  man  coming  to  “borrow  the  boy.”  T 
know  now  that  a  horse  can  be  trained  to  do 
this  cultivating  alone.  Every  farm  horse 
should  know  how  to  do  it.  A  sensible  horse 
will  soon  learn  to  walk  straight  and  to  re¬ 
spect  useful  plants.  Some  boys  like  to  ride 
the  horse,  aud  in  cultivating  in  the  garden  they 
can  often  help  a  great  deal,  but  in  field  cul¬ 
ture  the  horse  ought  to  be  made  to  do  the 
work. 

A  NUMBER  of  Ital  inns  iu  this  city  make  good 
livings  at  selling  what  they  call  “  Iloky 
Poky.”  It  appears  to  be  a  bard  white  or  red 
substance  wrapped  up  in  paper  and  carried 
about  in  an  ice-cream  freezer.  The  boys  on 
the  streets  eat  lots  of  It.  It,  costs  two  cents  u 
package.  I  was  curious  enough  to  find  out 
what  it  was  made  of.  It  seems  to  lie  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  frozen  custard.  It  is  made  of  glue 
or  gelatine  and  sugar  and  a  little  flavoring. 
It  strikes  me  it  would  give  one  the  dyspepsia 
iu  a  very  short  time. 

- HI 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  (If  I  may  still  call 
you  so)— I  used  to  be  one  of  “the  Cousins, 
years  ago,  and  sometimes  write  to  you;  hut 
Time,  with  its  changes,  has  earned  me  past 
my  childhood  ;  still,  I  never  tire  of  the  Rural 
and  reading  the  letters  from  the  Cousins,  and 
now  beg  the  privilege  of  occasionally  writing 
to  you,  too,  even  if  I  am  “grown  up.”  There 
is  one  thing  which  I’d  like  to  tell  my  little 
Cousins:  Children,  try  to  be  brave — to  he  self- 
reliant.  Do  not  give  way  to  timidity.  Bo 
little  men  aud  women.  Meet  the  trials  which 
naturally  come  to  boys  and  girls  with  as 
brave  a  spirit  as  you  can  command,  and  it 
will,  iu  a  great  measure,  prepare  you  for  the 
battles  you  will  have  to  face  as  you  grow 
older.  Would  you  care  to  have  me  tell  you  a 
little  story  of  my  childhood! 

1  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  boys  and 
girls.  Fond  of  play,  as  most  children  are, 
yet  anxious  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world — 
that  is,  always  dreaming  of  what  l  was  going 
to  do  some  day.  But  there  was  one  thing 
which  always  kept  me  from  doing  anything — 
I  was  a  little  coward.  If  one  of  the  children 
fell,  instead  of  going  to  the  rescue.  I'd  fly  to 
some  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sound  of 
his  voice  and  hide,  shaking  and  shivering, 
until  at.  last,  when  1  imagined  all  was  quiet, 
I’d  venture  forth  again.  The  sight  of  a  drop 
of  blood  took  all  the  life  out  of  me.  Yes,  I 
really  think  that  1  was  a  coward. 

When  I  was  about  11  years  old  my  Mamma 
was  taken  very  ill  and  we  hud  hut  little  hope 
of  her  recovery.  We  only  kept  one  servant 
girl  then,  and  most  of  her  time  was,  of  course, 
spent  in  the  sick  chamber.  Poor  mel  1  had 
to  stay  home  from  school  and  mind  the  baby 
(who  was  about  two  and  a  hull'  years  old)  all 
day  long.  One  day  Kate,  the  girl,  told  tne  to 
keep  the  younger  children  quiet,  and  do  vari¬ 
ous  other  things,  among  which  was  to  uttend 
to  the  kitchen  lire  and  keep  it  from  going  out. 

I  was  only  It,  remember.  The  sun  shone, 
the  sky  was  clear,  the  grass  green.  The  temp 
tation  to  huve  a  frolic  was  very  great,  so  off  I 
went,  dragging  the  baby  by  the  hand. 

I  never  once  thought  of  the  fire  until  T  saw 
the  men  coming  over  the  hill.  My  goodness! 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  so  late.  Pick¬ 
ing  up  the  baby',  I  run  ut  full  speed  to  the 
bouse.  Sure  enough,  the  fire  was  out.  Oh, 
dear!  1  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  If  Kate 
came  down  and  found  it  was  out,  I  knew 
she’d  puuish  me,  and  1  couldn’t  go  to  Mamma 
and  tell  her,  either.  Well,  I  tried  to  make  it 
hut  it  wouldn’t  go.  There  was  too  much 
paper,  too  much  wood,  or  too  much  draft,  or 
else  not  enough  of  any  of  these.  Anyhow  it 
wouldn't  go. 

After  struggling  with  it  for  some  time  aud 
failing  still,  an  idea  struck  me— I’d  use  kero 
sene?  But  what  would  I  do  with  Dick?  He 
was  at  my  heels,  trying  to  help  me.  I  knew 
that  I  was  about  to  do  something  very  wrong, 
and  as  he  tried  to  imitate  everything  he  saw, 
I  was  afraid  if  he  saw  me  put  oil  on  the  fire 
he  might  attempt  it.  when  no  one  was  by. 

“Dick,”  said  J,  “Can’t,  you  go  down  the  cel¬ 
lar  aud  bring  up  some  chips  for  sister?” 

He  didn’t,  want  to  go  at  all,  but  1  coaxed 
him  so  hard  that  he  finally  started,  i  can  see 
him  yet  as  he  walked  across  the  floor  in  his 
little  red  dress,  shaking  himself  an  I  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  “Have  to  he  goiu’  down  thel- 
lar  all  time,”  he  lisped  in  a  discontented  fash¬ 
ion  as  he  went. 


I  watched  him  to  the  cellar  door,  grasped 
the  can,  and  was  about  to  pour  the  oil  in  the 
stove  when,  Thump!  thump!  thump!  I  hoard 
him  going  down  the  Steps.  One  scream,  then 
all  was  quiet.  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  I 
did?  Why,  I  dropped  the  can,  tore  out  the 
back  door  a  ml  never  stopped  till  I  reached  the 
stable,  which  was  quite  a  distance  from  the 
house.  What  should  I  do!  I  couldn't  go  back 
to  the  house,  I  was  afraid!  I  didn’t  hear  any 
cries,  perhaps  lie  was  dead!  Oh,  what  should 
1  do!  1  suffered  untold  agonies  in  those  few 
seconds. 

Suddenly  I  seemed  to  he  possessed  with  su¬ 
perhuman  strength.  I  walked  boldly  into  the 
house;  as  I  neared  the  cellar  door  my  courage 
almost  forsook  me,  but,  1  grasped  the  door  jam 
to  steady  myself  and  looked  down  the  cellar. 
There  In*  lay  in  a  little  red  heap  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  still  as  death.  Trembling  like  an 
aspen,  I  crawled  down.  Ho  was  Stunned  by 
the  fall.  I  turned  him  over.  Oh,  Heavens! 
one  eye  lay  out  on  his  cheek !  The  corner  of 
the  step  had  struck  him  just  under  the  eye 
and  forced  it  out  of  the  socket  There  it  hung, 
with  the  nerves,  like  white  strings,  exposed. 
That  was  the  awfulast  moment,  I  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  The  sight  appalled  me! 

I  grasped  him  in  my  arms  and  held  him 
with  his  face  upward.  I  pressed  the  eye  back 
iuto  its  place  with  my  hand  and  held  it.  there. 
What  to  do,  I  did  not  know.  Just  then  one  of 
the  other  boys  came  in,  and  l  sent  him  off  for 
the  doctor,  who,  fortunately,  was  just  coming 
to  the  house. 

1  was  still  crouching  on  the  steps  with  my 
baud  over  the  poor  baby's  e,y  e,  wondering  how 
I  should  ever  tell  Mamma,  when  the  doctor 
came.  I  explained  as  clearly  as  I  could. 

“Lift  your  hand  up,”  said  he. 

“Oh,  I  can’t”  I  cried,  "his  eye  is  out!” 

“But  you  must,"  he  replied  firmly,  and  tak¬ 
ing  me  by  the  wrist,  li' ted  my  hand. 

I  dosed  my  eyes  for  an  instant.  On  look¬ 
ing,  i  found  to  my'  surprise,  that  the  eye  ap¬ 
peared  to  l*e  all  right.  After  examining  it 
Carefully  the  doctor  proceeded  to  restore  the 
little  fellow  to  consciousness.  Dick  opened 
his  big  black  eyes  and  stared  at,  us, 

“Its  all  right,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  you 
are  a  brave,  little  soldier.  If  you  hadn’t 
pressed  the  eye  back  iuto  its  place,  and  he  had 
moved  or  tossed  about,  he  would,  evidently, 
have  broken  the  nerves  and  tendons,  and  your 
poor  little  brother  would  have  lost,  an  eye.” 
Then  patting  me  on  the  bock,  he  took  the 
child  iu  his  arms  and  carried  him  up  stairs. 

I  never  look  into  my  dear  little  brother’s 
eyes  without  breathing  a  prayer  of  thankful¬ 
ness — thankfulness  that  I  had  courage  given 
me  to  he  brave  and  return  to  my  jiost.  instead 
of  fleeing  like  a  coward.  It  was  a  lesson  to 
me,  and  oue  by  which  1  profited,  trio.  Many, 
many  times  since,  when  about  to  succumb  to 
fear,  1  remember  the  incident  which  I  have 
just  related,  and  with  a  prayer  for  strength, 
“  braced  vp !  ”  1  trust  that  some  of  my  read¬ 
ers  may  also  learn  a  lesson  from  this  little 
sketch.  “dolinda  mix.” 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


theria.  I  planted  two  oepper  plants  in 
my'  little  garden  last  spring  and  ma<le  five 
pods.  We  had  very  little  fruit  last  summer, 
but  I  dried  some  apples.  We  made  nearly  a 
barrel  full  of  popcorn:  some  of  the  ears  are 
1)4 inches  long.  Your  Niece, 

Farmville,  Va.  sallie  l.  daniel. 


Dear  UNCLE  Mark:  I  have  not  written  to 
you  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  you  have 
taken  my  name  from  the  list  of  Cousins.  I 
send  my  thanks  to  Uncle  Mark  for  the  sweet 
peas,  and  was  well  rewarded  for  my  trouble 
hy  the  beautiful  flowers  which  T  had.  I  had  a 
small  garden  last  summer,  iu  which  -I  raised 
onions,  peppers,  and  cabbage.  I  sold  my  gar¬ 
den  crop  to  my  father  for  #1.25.  I  tried  to 
raise  turkeys  lust  summer,  but  did  uot  have 
very  good  luck  with  them.  Will  try'  again 
this  summer.  I  was  14  years  old  April  23. 
When  is  Uncle  Mark’s  birthday,  or  does  he 
not  like  to  tell  ?  We  live  six  miles  from  Little 
Fulls,  which  was  once  the  home  of  the  Indian 
Chief  Bryant,  who  once  ruled  over  the  six 
great  nations.  We  made  some  maple  syrup 
this  spring,  but  not  as  pictured  in  t  he  Rural 
last  spring.  From  Your  Nephew, 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  rush  lewis. 

Uncle  Mark’s  birthday  conies  on  April  21. 

Dear  Unclf.  Mark:  I  thought,  I  would 
write  you  a  letter.  We  live  on  the  farm. 
We  have  our  potatoes  planted  aud  ore  plow, 
hlg  for  corn.  I  have  got  two  little  Nieces. 
The  oldest  one  is  pretty  near  four  years  old  I 
am  four  feet  and  one  inch  tall  aud  I  am 
growing  like  a  bean  pole.  I  expect  they 
will  use  me  for  one  some  day.  I  will  be  12 
years  old  in  August.  I  weigh  43  pounds.  We 
have  11  chickens.  CHARLES  h.  cox. 

Schoolcraft,  Michigan. 

1 1  hope  you  will  find  some  better  work  to  do 
than  that  of  acting  ns  a.  lieau  pole.  You  are 
going  to  he  a  large  man  and  yon  should 
make  up  your  mind  to  do  a  large  man’s  work. 
— u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  I  am  10  years  old. 
We  live  on  a  farm  of  MX)  acres.  We  had 
nine  little  ducks  but  one  died.  We  have  four 
cats,  one  broke  his  leg  in  the  bear  trap.  I 
have  a  pet  colt  ;  I  thought  I  would  name  her 
Tony  or  Julia.  Which  do  you  like  best  ? 

Clinton,  Mich.  kdna  iiatrum. 

I  Julia  suits  me  best. — u.  m.J 


PteccUancou** 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  thnt  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicino  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
wu  believe  that  1o  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system.  H  Is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  lulluonco  of  the  blood  upou 
tho  health  can  not  l>«  over-eil  boated.  If  ft  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  L  undennined  is  immeasur- 
sblo.  loss  of  Appetite.  Low  Spirits.  Ileudnche, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  and  other 
*•  little  (?)  ailments"  are  tho  premonitions  of 
moro  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  When  our  Rural 
New-Yorker  came  the  other  day  and  I  read 
the  children’s  letters,  1  made  up  my  mind  to 
write  one  too.  1  should  like  to  correspond 
with  some  boy  about  my  age  (which  is  13), 
who  lives  in  some  of  the  Gulf  or  Western 
States.  1  live  iu  South  Bryou,  New  York.  I 
do  not  go  to  school  now  but  study  at  home. 
We  have  about  50  hens  and  get  about  30  eggs 
every  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
ono  toll  nie  what  is  good  for  hen  cholera.  We 
have  had  several  fowls  die  of  that  disease.  I 
raised  a  brood  of  tame  chickens  last  summer 
without  any  mother,  so  I  culled  them  orphans. 
The  roosters  will  crow  in  the  house  when  in 
my  arms,  and  some  of  the  pullets  sit  on  my 
head  and  talk  while  I  am  doing  my  work. 
We  have  seven  horses  and  one  colt,  12  cows, 
three  yearlings,  and  are  raising  three  calves. 
Eight  of  our  cattle  are  mooleys,  and  we  like 
them  very  much.  We  ha  ve  23  little  pigs  and 
three  big  ones.  My  father  has  a  farm  of  140 
acres  and  we  make  a  great,  deal  of  maple 
syrup  every  spring.  This  year  we  tapped 
350  trees.  You r  N epbe w, 

irvie  c.  h.  cook. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  #5.  Made 
only  by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


me  milk. 


1880. 

Delivery 
Cities 

mid  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
Murray  St,,  SEW  YORK. 


TAND4RD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

I  7-8  OK  (INK  CKNT  KuH  ‘l  INCH  Ml  >11  NO.  19  WIUK. 
EVERYTHIN!)  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Illafclicr*  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  ltrockner  &  Evans, 
as  VKSRY  STREET.  N.  V.  CITY. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  will  tell  you  about 
a  visit  I  made  last  summer.  Mamma,  Katie 
and  I  went  to  spend  the  day  with  a  lady  who 
lives  about  a  m»le  from  here.  A  lady  was 
therefrom  Farmville  and  her  little  daughter 
was  there.  We  little  folks  played  out  in  the 
pretty  shady  yard  a  while  and  then  went  to 
the  spring.  The  lady  we  were  visiting  has  a 
sou  who  is  very  kind  to  little  girls,  and  he 
gave  us  a  bout  to  sail  in  the  water  of  a  pond 
he  had  made.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  very 
much.  Iu  the  evening,  after  we  were  tired, 
we  went  to  the  house  again  and  played  domi¬ 
noes  on  the  porch,  Late  in  the  evening  we 
came  home.  The  next  day  my  throat  was 
sore  and  I  was  siqk  six  weeks  with  diph- 


ACME 


PULVERIZIN’  Gr  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

The  Heat  Tool  In  tho  world  for  preparing  Wheat 
Ground  nnd  for  Summer  Fallow*. 
DXJANE  K.  MASK.  Sole  Manufacturer. 

Millington,  Jlvyr  Jnsiry. 

Brunei,  onW:  A 40  South  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

N  B.  "Tili»(t*  i*  Manure’.’ »od  other  *«»*y»  .cnllree 

to  parti*,  who  name  Ihi.  paper.  *  v  r 


.11. LSI  )  l(M),  I'OlrAMMIIINA, 
i  lii'.U'r  Mliilr,  Hr  i  ks line  A  York¬ 
shire  Pig*.  SoUllidow  D|  totswold 
find  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lambs 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  ling*  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Bend  for  CaUlofQt 
W.ATLKK  Bl’llPEK  AC0*PfallA*P* 


PERSONALS. 

Don  Pedro  lias  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  for 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land. 

QUEEN  Victoria’s  expenses  for  entertain¬ 
ing  her  royal  guests  during  the  Jubilee  will 
amount  to  $500,000. 

Cari.  SCHUBZ  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
his  fall  on  the  ice  lust  winter,  and  takes  his 
exorcise  in  a  wheeled  chair. 

Don  Cameron  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  entertaining  1  500  poor  children  at  his 
place  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson  is  expected  to 
sing  in  this  country  next  season  in  concert. 
Her  price  is  supposed  to  be  $2,500  a  concert.. 

Toe  forthcoming  marriage  of  the* Emperor 
of  China  is  officially  announced.  His  wife 
has  been  selected.  The  festivities  will  cost 
$5,000  000. 

Peter  Barlow,  who  took  part  in  the 
Amorfcnu  Revolution  under  Geu.  Washing¬ 
ton,  died  recently  in  Dciuerara,  in  the  West 
Indies,  aged  130  years. 

Thomas  Farrell,  aged  60,  a  farmer  at 
Housatouic,  Mass.,  while  sprinkling  Paris- 
green  upon  potato  plants  inhaled  the  poison, 
and  died  after  30  hours’  suffering. 

Judge  George  C.  Barrett,  of  this  city, 
who  presided  ut  the  trials  of  the  "boodle” 
aldermen,  has  received  from  Racine  College, 
Wisconsin,  the  honorary  degree  of  L,  L.  II. 

Harper,  the  wrecker  of  the  Fidelity  Bank 
at  Cincinnati,  lias  two  sisters  in  insane  asy¬ 
lums.  His  father  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  pica  of  insanity 
in  his  own  case. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Barnes  has  given  to  Cornell 
University  $40  000  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing  tor  the  Students’  Christian  Association. 
He  desires  the  building  to  be  ready  for  use  by 
hex  t  Cotninciiccmci  i  f . 

Mr,  Parnell  is  at  Cnrlsbad,  Owrruany,  for 
his  health.  Ilia  friends  say  he  has  been  in 
feeble  health  of  late,  but  is  steadily  recovering 
aud  will  soon  be  well.  Others  say  he  has  can¬ 
cer  of  the  bowels,  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  will  soon  be  a  corpse. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Geislkr,  official  chemist  to 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  has 
been  experimenting  with  enamelled  hat  bands. 
Some  ot  them  contain  a  compound  of  lead 
which  makes  the  head  ache,  because  the  poi¬ 
son  from  them  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
system  of  the  wearer. 

Grave  doubts  are  still  entertained  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  throat  troubles  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany.  Another  O(>cration  was 
satisfactorily  performed  Thursday.  All  the 
best  authorities,  who  have  beeu  consulted,  say 
it  is  not  a  cancer:  many  minor  "authorities,'’ 
wlio  have  never  seen  the  man,  insist  that  it  is. 

Mu  Edison  is  bringing  to  completion  a 
system  of  marine  telephone  by  which  vessels 
can  communicate  with  each  other  wbeu  from 
five  to  seven  miles  apart.  A  sounding  appar¬ 
atus  under  the  water  receives  impressions 
from  a  steam  whistle,  aud  these  impressions 
are  transmitted  to  the  water  and  arc  recorded 
by  vessels  properly  equipped. 

Mr.  Robert  Bonner’s  interest  in  horses 
arose  primarily  from  the  benefits  he  received 
from  horseback  riding,  in  accordance  with  a 
prescription  from  a  physician,  who  thus  cured 
him  from  the  effects  of  overwork.  After 
three  mouths  of  the  exercise  Mr.  Bonner  was 
able  to  do  as  much  work  in  three  hours  as 
previously  in  10  or  12  hours, 

E.  L.  Harper,  the  Cincinnati  "Napoleon 
of  Fiuauee,"  was  horn  in  MontoursviJle,  Ly¬ 
coming  County,  Pa.,  and  is  about  43  years 
old.  He  wont  to  Cincinnati  during  the  war 
wit  hout  any  superfluous  money,  but  soon  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  of  the  trou  manufacturer 
Smith,  who  gave  him  a  start  in  business.  ITp 
to  the  time  of  his  attempt  to  corner  the  wheat 
product  of  tiie  world  he  was  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  shrewdest  business  men  iu  the  Ohio 
metropolis. 

E.  B.  Whitman,  of  Baltimore,  has  filed  a 
deed  of  trust  tor  the  benefit  of  creditors  to 
F.  C.  Slingluff,  who  gives  bonds  for  $40,000, 
Fred,  W.  Whitman  has  tiled  a  similar  deed  to 
the  same  trustee,  who  filed  another  bond  for 
$40,000,  The  Baltimore  Plow  Company  has 
also  executed  a  deed  of  trust  to  Slingluff,  who 
gives  $S0,000  bonds,  E.  R,  Whitman  is  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  Plow  Company  and  agent  for  some 
of  the  large  Northern  manufacturers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  and  proprietor  of  the 
Maryland  Farmer, 

President  Cleveland  lunches  at  two 
o’clock  every  afternoon.  From  the  lunch 
table  ho  goes  hack  to  his  office  aud  remains 
until  live  o’clock,  working  literally  with  his 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  disposing  of  the  business 
which  lias  accumulated  during  the  morning. 
At  five  o’clock  the  President  and  his  wife  take 
a  drive,  usually  going  out  to  Oak  View. 
Dinner  is  served  at  the  White  House  at  seven 


o’clock.  Generally  the  President  spends  his 
evenings  at  his  desk  and  never  retires  before 
midnight. 

Dr  Norvin  Green,  president,  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Is  paid  $50,000. 
a  year.  So  are  Chanueey  M.  Depew,  president 
of  the  Now  York  Central  Railroad;  Richard 
M.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company;  John  Hoey,  president  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  President 
Henry  B.  Hyde,  of  the  Equitable  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  George  G.  Williams,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank,  the 
richest  banking  institution  in  America,  with 
nearly  $5,000,000  of  surplus  and  $20,00o.000 
average  deposits,  is  paid  a  salary  of  $25,000 
yearly. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  Pastor’s  Thoughts  on  Living  Themes, 
is  a  book  of  essays,  poems  and  sketches  by 
Lyman  E.  Davis.  It  is  published  by  the  Tih- 
bals  Book  Co.  The  friends  of  the  author,  and 
they  are  numerous,  will  be  greatly  pleased 
with  this  hook.  There  Is  much  in  the  volume 
that  will  commend  itself  to  all  thoughtful 
readers. 

The  magazines  and  papers  are  having  much 
to  say  about  “Christian  Scientists”  aud  the 
new  "Faith  Cures.”  Probably  little  notice 
would  ever  have  been  takeu  of  the  method  of 
curing  disease  by  faith,  hut  tor  the  fact  that 
many  men  of  repute  have  studied  into  the 
matter  and  found  that  there  is  really  "some¬ 
thing  in  it.”  A  friend  who  has  been  among 
the  "Christian  Scientists”  and  studied  their 
methods  and  wishes  writes  us  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  them.  An  idea  of  what  they  think 
and  practice  may  be  gained  from  her  words. 

"So  far  as  1  understand  thu  subject.  Chris¬ 
tian  scientists  believe  that  God’s  mind  is  all 
the  mind  there  is;  that  it  is  immortal  truth, 
real  aud  eternal,  iu  which  there  is  neither  sin, 
sickness  nor  decay;  that  God  is  spirit,  not 
matter,  which  is  but  the  creation  of  mortal 
mind.  According  to  the  Scripture,  whatever 
God  created  was  good,  and  when  Jesus  oarao 
into  the  world  he  said:  ‘Every  plant  which 
my  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall 
be  rooted  up.’  The  only  things  thut  He  des¬ 
troyed  were  sin,  sickness  anil  death,  showing 
that  God  did  not  create  them.  The  Christian 
scientists  teach  that,  when  man  is  thinking  in 
harmony  with  God’s  mind,  his  mortal  mind 
will  be  lifted  up  until  harmonious  relations 
are  restored  in  the  body,  and  health  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  When  a  person  is  sick,  the  tnind  is 
treated  instead  of  the  body,  by  thinking  of 
the  body  as  it  ought  to  be,  not  ns  it  seems  to 
be,  and  by  drawing  the  thoughts  from  dwell¬ 
ing  even  in  memories  of  life  as  it  comes.  Do 
not  allow  the  thoughts  to  dwell  on  pain  or 
evil,  and  do  not  think  nor  talk  about  them. 
Deny  way  down  deep  iu  your  mind  and  heart 
that  your  physical  sufferings  exist  anywhere 
but  in  your  own  rniud.  Then  lead  your  mind 
to  God’s  mind,  which  is  the  life,  love,  truth 
and  good  of  the  world.  Smile  inside  as  well 
as  out.  Think  of  yourself  and  others  ns  well 
and  happy,  and  do  not  answer  the  mental 
door-beli  of  every  little  pain,  but  put  out  the 
sigu  no  beggars,  nor  peddlers  nor  whiners  ad¬ 
mitted  here.  At,  the  same  time  live  to  do  all 
the  good  and  give  all  the  happiness  you  can.” 

One  of  the  most  powerful  ar’icles  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  is  that  on  "Tenement-House  Morali¬ 
ty''  in  the  July  Forum.  The  homes  of  our 
city  poor  are  such  horribly  vile  places,  that 
the  pen  shrinks  from  the  work  of  describing 
them.  In  dark,  filthy  buildings  that  are  little 
letter  than  dens,  men,  women  and  children  of 
all  nationalities  arc  crowded  together.  In 
summer  these  houses  are  like  ovens.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  impossible.  Members  of  the  family’ 
must  work,  cat,  sleep,  sicken  aud  die  all  in 
one  miserable  room.  Children  struggle  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  surrounded  at. 
every  turn  of  life  by  the  vilest  immoralities. 
The  picture  is  a  sad  one.  In  these  ghastly’ 
"homes”  wo  are  breeding  the  most  dangerous 
class  of  criminals  that  can  lie  imagined. 
"Think  of  coming  back  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  in  a  shop  to  flud  the  only  sitting-room 
half  tilled  with  wash- tubs,  the  baby  crying, 
children  squabbling  on  the  floor,  or  perhaps 
tumbling  about  on  the.  bed,  the  walls  hung 
with  the  soiled  clothes  aud  dresses  of  the 
family;  the  whole  place  reeking  with  the  smell 
of  fat  and  garlic  from  the  hot  stove ;  the  table 
"set”  with  comse,  broken  china,  strewn  on  a 
dirty  board;  a  kerosene  lamp,  without  a 
shade,  smoking  in  the  middle;  a  loaf  of  bread, 
in  the  brown  paper  in  which  it  was  wrapped 
at  the  bakery;  and  a  coffee-pot  of  black,  bitter 
coffee.  That  is  a  scene  which  welcomes 
many  a  girl  or  boy,  just  beginning  to  realize 
how  differently  other  people  live.  Is  it 
strange  that  they  gulp  down  their  sugar  less 
coffee,  aud  at  the  first  chance  slip  out  iuto  the 
street  beneath,  glad,  perhaps,  if  they  escape 
without  a  harsh  word  or  a  blow,'”  What 


chance  has  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  to  grow 
up  through  such  surroundings  with  respec¬ 
table  manhood  or  womanhood?  That  many 
of  them  do  try,  with  every  atom  ot  their  will, 
to  break  away  from  their  dreadful  surround¬ 
ings  is  evident.  The  bravest  and  strongest 
sometimes  succeed,  but  far  too  many  are 
dragged  back  into  desperation  and  crime. 
Some  of  the  bravest  fights  for  honor  and 
truth  have  been  fought  in  these  tenement 
houses  by  men  and  women  who  longed  to  lead 
honorable  lives.  We  cannot  bln i no  them  for 
their  failures,  we  can  only  pity  them. 

The  Rural’S  idea  of  encouraging  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  on  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture  for  country  libraries  is  meeting  with  con¬ 
siderable  encouragement  from  thoughtful 
men  and  women.  The  idea  is  a  new  one  to 
most  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  selection 
of  books  for  such  libraries.  It  seems  evident 
that  with  a  proper  discussion  wv  may  hit  up¬ 
on  a  set  of  books  that  will  give  satisfaction. 
There  are  few  elementary  books  on  agricul¬ 
tural  topics  that  are  both  interesting  and  re¬ 
liable.  It  is  evident  that,  a  book  must  be  both 
in  order  to  lie  sultahlA  for  library  work.  The 
most  encouraging  hook  for  this  purpose  that 
we  have  recently  examined  is  a  little  volume 
just  published  by  Professor  F.  A.  Gulley,  of 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College  It  is 
the  only  book  ibat  can  be  used  as  a  text-book 
of  agriculture  that  we  have  read.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  the 
well-known  western  writer,  may  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

"1  applaud  your  resolution  to  encourage 
the  purchase  of  more  books  on  agricultural 
and  horticultural  topics,  by  country  Sunday- 
schools  and  literary  societies,  and  here  I  take 
occasion  to  regret,  uot  for  the  first,  time,  the 
encyclopedia!  articles  on  agricultural  and 
horticultural  subjects,  some  time  since  printed 
in  the  Rural,  were  not  put  iuto  book  form, 
so  they  could  tie  recommended.  You  ask  : 
L — With  $25  to  invest  in  such  literature,  what 
books  would  you  propose?  2. — With  $50,  or 
$100,  what  books  would  you  propose  i  8. — 
Would  you  secure  popular  and  cheap  agricul¬ 
tural  books,  or  scientific  text  books  ?  Why 
the  one  or  the  other  ? 

Answer:  1 — Storer’s  Agriculture,  iu  two 
volumes,  $.5  00;  Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow 
aud  How  Crops  Feed,  $5.00;  Johustou’s  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Common  Life;  Caldwell’s,  or  some 
•Agricultural  Chemistry;  Thomas’s  or  Down¬ 
ing’s  Fruits  aud  Fruit  Growing;  and  if,  after 
these  were  obtained  and  enough  was  left,  Mor¬ 
ton’s  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture. 
-• — The  above,  and  a  volume  each  on  leading 
agricultural  aud  horticultural  subjects,  not 
forgetting  to  include  such  of  Mr.  Roe’s  novels 
and  stories  as  have  an  agricultural  side  to 
them. 

3.  Not  exactly  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  I 
should  prefer  the  scientific  to  the  popular,  for 
the  reason  the  latter  are  not  certain  to  he 
founded  on  correct  principals,  and  because 
agricultural  and  horticultural  books,  written 
4U  or  50  years  ago  before  the  great  discov¬ 
eries  of  agricultural  chemistry,  are  full  of 
errors  aud  far  from  being  safe  guides. 

W  hat  now  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  series  of 
cheap,  popular  handbooks  on  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  subjects,  written  iu  a 
graphic  and  animated  style  ami  recognizing, 
not  only  the  advances  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture  have  made  on  the  scientific  side,  but 
also  that  the  methods  and  practices  of  fifty 
ami  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  in  many  eases 
not  adapted  to  our  changed  conditions  the 
result  of  settlement,  improvement  aud  other 
forms  of  advanced  civilization.” 

OUR  NIAGARA. 

ts  fhe  njunv  nf  til..  I.itroi  Improved,  Cheapest 
ami  Howl  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  easts  no  more  than  a  wood  runup.  State  deulh 
of  well.  FIEI.I)  EUKlE  l’niPoo.. 

I.ockport.  N.  V. 

"I HE  COMMON  SENSE”  MILK  PAIl 

This  is^  the 

lilJffif  There  are  no 
|H  seams  in  the 

I  |P||i  JV  lln^t  MraU. 

■ft  ■■jjUf  moved,  so  that 

every  jiart  of 

■Sir  ,  be  nuickly  aud 

i|UUgnH||li  -"  ipWj!  thoroughly 

■  1  Extra  strain 

firitXTKt).  era  eau  be  ob¬ 

tained  at  any  time. 

The  Fall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  auil  Is  In  all 

I  respects  the  best  iu  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

!  MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SOKE  TEATS. 
This  D  I  tie  best  Tube  In  the  marker.  Sent,  post 
■  nald  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  One 
I  Tube,  tubes,  #i.U0.  Send  for  sue- 

r  elal  circular*  to 

BARTLETT  <fc  DOW, 


AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 
AMERICA  N 
M  A  GA  Z  I  N  E 
AMERICA  N 
M  A  GAZIN  E 
A  >1  ERICA  n 
MAGAZINE 
A  >IF.RIi  A  N 
MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN 
M  AGAZINK 
AM  ERIi-AN 
MAGAZINE 
AM  ERIC  AM 
MAGAZINE 
AMERU AN 
MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN 
M  AGAZINE 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN 
MAG  A  ZINK 


NOW  READY. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  for  AUG.: 

Along  the  Carirbkan  (Venezuela). 

Illustrated,  lir.  U  .  K  Hutchinson. 
Olivia  Dei.  *  plaints.  Illustrated. 
Adyar  kawOttl, 

A  FEW  Knumsu  Wayside  Birds.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Theu.  il.  .)/  uit. 

Tub  SmiKME  Court.  Illustrated. 
X.  L.  White. 

The  Ghost  of  Aaron’s  Phono.  Tohe 
Hodge. 

\  Sot'Ttr  Caroi  wa  Villaor.  Lee  C. 
Harhy 

A  I  Irka  rkabi.k  Fair  of  Pantaloons. 

Cals”  Lot  sullif. 

Village  Typos.  Julian  Tlairtho’ne. 
OCR  LkokhI)  (E  Flurlbu*  Unum)— 
Form.  Mu  ur  ce  ! hompgnn. 

A  New  Era  in  Hue  cat  ion.  Co'.  I. 
Ktl wards  Clark. 

Gkkknmoi  xt  Graves.  Citrus  Fled 
Willard-. 

A  Serenade.  (Poem  )  Clintons  ol- 
lartl. 

Suggestions  for  August.  By  a  Fhy 

sic t an  o/  rtcjjerien  <■. 

R.  T.  BUSH  Sl  SON, 

PUBLISHERS, 

130  &  13‘2  Pearl  Sr.,  N.  Y. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  KROfi|)CR, 

The  leading  machines  or  the  world  for  Artificial 
flab  bin*  ,UI<1  raising  ail  kladsof  Poultry.  11.  D.  urin- 
tn.-.  M.D  vvriteB.  "(Jut  of  r,  successive  hatches  with 
’nv  *  erfw.'t  Hatcher  the  ti’.ragr  was  '*1  per  cent.” 
'  bis  beat  s  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buv 
an  Incubator  until  you  *ee  onr  circular. 
AlTlMIATIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

Kl.MIUA.  N.  V. 


Seal  (fstate. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 
Capital  Paid-up .  .  *  1 .1100.000 

u!r,'.wJ.Ih  K  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500. 
*  I  .OOO  uml  $.),(  00.  running  ten  years,  to  Trux- 
***••«.  GnnraliHMN,  nml  Individual  Investor*. 


*'  ’  ,  r?'**’  I*”’  ••  I  II II I  1  I II  ui< I  Investors. 

-  retired  by  I  ir»i  >b'i-tganrsoii  KetU  Karate  worth  three 
Glues  i he  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  be  the 
cnnnle  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  Trustee, 
aeeiired  also  by  the  entire  fund  up  capital  rtf  $1,000  TOO. 

Il  also  .>«<  is  G  l  A  R  A  N  T  K  Eli  .-IX  FERVENT, 
utst  niortea«>*  on  Ktltl.s,,>  i  Ity  business  prorerty  and 
Imr  roved  farms  in  K  a  N  SAB  and  Missouri 
tall  at  o titer-  ».r  write  for  lull  particulars  r<> 
ROLAND  If.  CO.NRl.lN.  SKl'KF.TAKY, 

,,  „  ..  •?«!  Broadway.  New  York. 

Messrs.  Morgnn  tv  Brrnnn  it.  Providence,  H  I.  ,or 
Austin  &  CruvvTord.  t«  S.  4th  St.,  Fhlln.,  Fa. 

TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars.  Pullman  Palace  Steep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  In  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast.  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Pates,  Maps.  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
Of  connecting  tines,  or  address 

T'*\P?JIER-  H‘  B‘  B™N£,  PAUL  MORTON, 

7  st  V,  P.  B.  M.  Q.  P,  &  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  containing  S»  000  words 
SX)  pages,  sent!  Me.  In  stamps  to  Paul  Horton,  Chicago. 

60  SOUTH  .st a  m p  fur  partU-u  BUY  A  HOME 

tore.  E.  c.  LINDSEY  Jfc  <  <».,  Norfolk,  Va. 

KENTUCKY  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

t  enabling  of  be  Acres  or  very  fertile  and  highly  ini 
proved  land.  Dwelling  of  eight  rooms:  three  new 
Barns.  >urm  splendidly  watered  l.v  beautiful  creek 
a»d  cistern  Lately  dried  Up' for  stock  raising! 
\\  III  sell  farm  w  ith  work  mules,  rattle,  boe*. 
men  Is,  machinery,  feed.  etc.  This  excellent  farm  is 
convenient  to  churches,  -oho-  Is,  and  railway  stations 
located  In  central  southern  Kentucky,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  delightful.  Wish  to  devote  entir-  attention 
bJprofyttodoD.  *  my  reason  for  selling  Apply  to 
DR.  A.  L.  Ill  TT,  Sclioehoh,  Logan  to.,  Ky . 

Ilo!  for  California! -Hue  Mountain  Ranch  of  40 
Acres.  ». It-ated  m  the  Santa  Crux  Mountains,  for  Sale, 
suitable  for  all  kinds  Of  poultry, especially  ducks.  Ab¬ 
undance  of  pure  spt  Inc  water.  All  kinds’of  semi-tro 
pieal  fruits  grown.  W.  K,  Fteldinu,  orange  Grove 
Poultry  I' arm.  Los  Gatos  P.  <>..  Santa  Flora  Co.,  Gal. 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO, 


MARYLAND  FIRMS 


Unok  nml  Map  free  hr  g 

SIlA.VUlAN,  Alt' »,  Ea»ton,  Kit 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


General  Advertising!  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  eieto  to  obtaining  different  terms  urill  prove 
futile. 

Ordwart  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (.this 

sixod  typo.  D  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  tines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  tlrst  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  23  “ 

Yearly  order*  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

a. rate  space.. . . ,.,23  " 

Preferred  positions  . . 23  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “.4dn  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorker  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year.. . . $2.00 

"  '*  Six  months .  l.io 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  .Vast -alia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $:t,04  (12a.  6d.) 

Prams® .  s.04(i6Kfr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.03  <29^  fr. ) 

Agents  will  lie  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
a*  second  olass  mail  matter. 
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GreatAmerican 


C.Ompanv 


cro°vJn  strawberries. 

Wp  will  have  our  usual  flue  supply  ready  about  July 
15th.  Catalogue  containing  correctdeserlpMons  of  the 
best  Old  and  New  varieties,  with  cult  urul  direc- 
l  inns,  mailed  free. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 

I,A  Ii  Kp- 1 1>  K  WTOC It  FA  KM  lias 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  ox.  of  milk  In  a  year. 
Theuttlv  four-year-old  that  Inis  given  2.'1,G02  lbs.  10  ok.  In  a  year. 
The  only  two  year-old  that  has  given  I8.4HJ  lbs.  IHoz  lu  ayear. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs. 
1  os.  In  a  year, 

Thu  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,46511)8.  7 
or,,  lit  a  year. 


VAT  MAN  VANTS 


“Man  vants  butleedle  here  pelow," 
Some  great  wise  man  haf  said; 

He  should  peen  quite  coutented,  so 
He  got  his  dally  pread. 


Fourteen  Cows  n^tlils  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
^ W k mu  RECORD  26021165. 2025.  in  OHt  'UR.  butter  i n  a  week. 

Also  a  floe  stud  of  Clydesdale  stallions,  Jlares  aud  Fillips  and  choice  standard  bred  Hambletonlnn  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  aud  pedigrees.  I u  writing  alwajra  nieutiou  Rural  Nbw-\  oukkk. 

&MITIIS,  POWELL  &  LAM  If,  Syrncnsc,  N.  Y 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


TO  BE  HELD  AT 

ROCHESTER,  SEPT.  8  to  14,  1887. 

ENTRIES ‘CLOSE  AUGUST  8. 
Premiums  greatly  Increased.  New  features  added, 
For  Premium  List  and  particulars,  address 

N.  V.  STATE  AGRICULTUR  A  L  SOCIETY, 

Albany,  N.  \  . 


But  I  do  sometimes  slightly  doubt 
Der  truth  von  dot  old  saw, 

For  man  haf  nefer  yet  find  oud 
Youst  vere  der  line  to  draw. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS 


Der  poor  mail,  mid  a  happy  shmlle, 
Take  all  vat  he  can  git; 

Und  ven  der  rich  man  see  a  pile, 
He  vant  der  whole  of  it. 


Also  covers  for  AGRICULTl  K AL  IMPLEMENT^,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposeson  Farm,  etc.  Cheap.  Durable.  Serviceable.  V\  ATE  It  PU()tlF>IlLLT_IN(.  Iryll ll£,ideee  from  lW  c. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duek  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  cts  per  yard,  and  Is  36  Riches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars,  samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  ihls  paper. 

C.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  LATEST 


AND 


Di«  leedle  rhyme,  It  vas  to  show. 

No  matter  vat  he's  worth, 

Dot  “leeole”  man  vants  here  pelow 
Dot  really  means  the  earth. 

-Emit*  Pickhardt {'■  Mentor"). 


EXAMINE 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Half  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  aud  growing  only  for  the 
trade  wc*  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  aud  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

8MI'L'H«,  POWELL  &  JLASIB,  dyraouse,  N.  Y. 


Always  seedy — The  fig. — New  Age. 

How  to  make  a  Maltese  cross:  By  stepping 
on  its  tail. — Judge. 

Speaking  of  queensware,  we  can  say  they 
do.  See  how  long  Queen  Victoria  wears. — 
Cornwall  Reflector. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  farm  cheap,  cross  our 
northern  boundary.  Lansdowne  in  Canada, 
you  know. — Texas  Siftings. 

HE:  “You  are  the  only  college  girl  I  ever 
liked.”  She:  “Why,  how  so?”  He:  “Oh,  the 
others  all  know  so  much.” — Life. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  but  a  man  can¬ 
not  expect  to  have  a  button  sewed  on  much 
after  midnight. — Hebrew  Standard. 

Formerly,  the  foolish  virgins  had  no  oil; 
now  the  foolish  virgins  are  too  free  with  the 
kerosene — Hackensa ck  Republ ican. 

It  is  well  enough  to  be  generous,  but  don’t 
be  generous  to  a  fault.  A  fault  is  not  entitled 
to  any  such  consideration. — Boston  Post. 

“What  book  has  helped  you  most  in  life?” 
I  asked  my  friend,  as  home  we  took  our  way 
one  day,  and  he  replied,  “Mjr  pocket-book.” 
—  Vox  Popvli. 

Cook  Books  are  evidently  not  of  modern 
origin,  for  Bacon  says:  “Some  books  are  to 
be  tasted,  some  eaten  and  some  digested.”— 
Exeter  Gazette. 

Young  Housewife:  “What  miserable  lit¬ 
tle  eggs  again'  You  really  must  tell  them, 
Jane,  to  let  the  hens  sit  on  them  a  little 
longer.” — Union  Signal. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  recently  asked  one  of  the  Indian  pupils 
what.  lbs.  stood  for.  “Elbows,  I  guess,”  was 
the  unexpected  reply. — New  Age. 

“Did  you  ever  see  an  elephant’s  skin?” 
asked  the  master  of  an  infants’  school.  “I 
have,”  shouted  a  six- year-old  at  the  bottom  of 
the  class.  “Where?”  inquired  old  spectacles. 
“On  the  elephant,”  was  the  reply. — Union 
Signal. 

Sunday-school  scholar  to  teacher:  “Did 
you  say  the  hairs  of  my  head  are  numbered?” 
Teacher:  “Yes,  my  dear.”  Sundsty -school 
scholar.  “Well,  then  (pulling  out  a  hair  aud 
presenting  it),  what’s  the  number  of  this  one?” 
— Our  Country  Home. 

“Johnny,  you  may  give  me  the  name  of 
some  wild  flower,”  said  the  teacher  in  botany. 
Johnny  thought  awhile  aud  then  said :  “Well, 
I  reckon  Injun  meal  conies  about  as  near 
being  wild  flour  as  anything  I  know  of.” — 
Washington  Critic. 

A  pious  tramp  chalked  the  legend,  “You  are 
on  the  road  to  h— 1.”  on  all  the  feuces  in  a 
Michigan  town.  A  wag  came  along  and 
chalked  under  it,  “You  must  be  there  by  this 
time.” — New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

An  urchin  asked  his  mother  a  dilticult  ques¬ 
tion,  and  got  the  answer,  “I  don’t  know.” 
“Well,”  said  ho,  “I  think  mothers  ought  to 
kuow.  They  ought  to  be  well  educated,  or 
else  have  an  encyclopedia.” — Union  Signal. 

A  GENTLEMAN,  who  issomewhat  deaf,  is  the 
owner  of  a  dog  which  has  become  the  terror 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  other  day  he  was 
accosted  by  a  friend,  who  said:  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  S - 1  Your  wife  made  us  a  very 

pleasant  call  lust  evening.”  “I  am  very 
sorry,”  came  flie  startling  reply,  “I’ll  see  that 
it  doesn’t  occur  agaiu,  for  1  intend  to  keep  her 
chained  up  after  this.” — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  Bearings,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO.,  L’D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Purest  and  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  bv  a  majority  of  Dairymen  in  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Cheaper  and  better  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  “Salt  Manual,” 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &e.  Address  J.  W.  BARKER,  Sec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OVER  300,000  IN  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  Bivins  perfect  •MtUfactlon*  • 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to 


Will  wiiSfe  Cleaner, 


ClothoBthan  any  other  In  the  World.  Wo  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 
Ever^  Machine  Warranted  FIFE  Yean, 
ami  s»i  i. Taction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  bo  damned  to  any, sized  t—  .  .  r; 
tab  like  a  Wringer.  Made  r.f  mnlleablo  T 

troD.gaiYaaizod,  nudwHl outlast  any  two  wooden  J 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Tfrri^ 
torj’.  Oar  agontu  nilover  the  oomitry  are  making 
from  $75  to 93X)  per  month.  Retail  price,®?,  f 
Ramnio  to  agnate.  33.  Ateo  our  celebrated 


>Comhin9d  MANURE  SPREADERS 
;&  FARM  WAGONS  sold  the  first  year 


KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

■  _  »  •  .  ....  s  It  ■  _ _  tax _ an  n  a  a  _  T*_ 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  same-  sent  free,  by 

Aspinwnll  M'f'g  Three  Rivers,  Mich 


FRUIT  DRIERS 


-n  Mm!.' In  ni  t  Sizes,  for 

: —  -  Factory.  Farm,  auil  Family 

f  Iwtr. 

V  -  At  the  test  of  (he  lending  Fruit 
JEET  Evaporators,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
hr— I  Stale  Fair,  at  Philadelphia. Oo  ober, 
EEt  1868,  the  ‘  PNEUMATIC”  dried 
a  barrel  of  pippins  In  50  iwiu- 
j —  ui  e<«  I  ohm  time  than  the  American. 
i==j  The  Z<  miner  man.  was  distanced, 
and  withdrew  before  finishing. 
HR!  AWARDED  THE 

— — T  Silver  Modal 
■1  over  alt  competitors  at  New  Eug- 
fcew,  land  Fall-,  1883. 

WjTv  The  operation  Is  such  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
— Y.  evaporation  Is  the  most  rapid,  with 
Send  for  Circulars. 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 


Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  Tor  Tin,  Iron  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns. 
Farm  utensils,  etc..  wiUnot  cruak  or  peel-  will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSS»IE  IRON  ORE  FAINT  CO., 

Ogdenaburg,  N.  Y. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS 


For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  mamitvactukku, 
Send  for  Circular.  ?0  KILBY  ST  ,  BOSTON. 


DEALERS  AND  AGEN'i 
Secure  exclusive  sale  (FALL  SEASON) 

1  niwir  PULVERIZING 


Absolutely  the  best  and  cheapest  Farm  aud  Gulden 
Fence  known. 

THE  BROCK  FLEXIBLE  FENCE  CO., 
1'2'i  Wafer  Street,  New  York. 


nClod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  Best  Tool  in  the  world  for  preparing 
Wheat  Ground  and  for  Summer  Fallows. 
Goods  delivered  five  ott  board  til  numerous 
distributing  depots  in  the  West  and  South. 

DUANE  II.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Millington,  New  Jersey. 
N.  Tt. — “  Tillage  is  Manure’’  and  other  essays  sent  free 
to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 


LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GRAIN;  alsoMachinett  for  SAWING 

-  ih  WOOD  with  Circular  and 

Acknowledged  j^LCross-Ciil  Drug  Saws, 
by  all  to  be  _  ♦  K 


If  yon  intend  to  buy  a 
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THE  MULE. 


Like  the  ass  in  England,  the  mule  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  very  useful  but  a  very  much  abused 
animal.  He  is  equally  the  butt  of  the  witling’s 
“chestnuts”  and  of  the  brute’s  inhumanity. 
Belonging  to  no  genus  or  species,  he  has  but 
few  friends.  The  Ishmael  of  the  lower  crea¬ 
tion, every  man’s  hand 
is  against  him,  and 
his  heels  are  against 
every  man.  He  starts 
on  life’s  career  as  a 
hybrid,  with  a  bad  re¬ 
putation.  During  his 
entire  course,  he  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  blows  and 
imprecations;  but  a 
strauger  to  caresses  or 
words  of  endearment. 

His  merits  are  poorly 
appreciated ;  his  faults 
are  exaggerated.  Sel¬ 
dom  dot's  charity  or 
even  self-interest  in 
the  guise  of  gentle¬ 
ness,  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  defects  by 
kindliness.  Harshness 
of  word  and  action  is 
the  only  means  of  re¬ 
formation  with  which 
he  is  usually  familiar 
from  youth  to  old  age ; 
and  a  constant  system 
of  harshness  is  a  poor 
means  of  reformation 
for  man  or  beast.  A- 
moug  all  our  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  im¬ 
provement  is  sought 
by  selecting  the  best 
specimens  of  the  race 
for  breeding  purposes ; 
but  this  mode  of  im¬ 
provement  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  with  the  mule. 

The  virtues  of  each 
generation  die  w  i  t  h  it ; 
its  vices  remain  as  a 
tradition  to  bespeak 
suspicion,  dislike  and 
ill-treatment  for  its 
successor.  Prejudice, 
ignorance,  bail  breed¬ 
ing  and  cruel  usage 
have  prevented  mules 
from  becoming  favor¬ 
ites  iu  the  United 
States;  but  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are 
rightly  prized,  as  in 
Spaiu,  Italy,  Egypt 
and  Morocco, •  espec¬ 
ially  the  last,  they  are 
remarkable  for  docili¬ 
ty  of  temper,  economy 
of  keep,  endurance 
and  steadiness  of  la¬ 
bor,  exemption  from 
disease, and  longevity. 

Many  of  them  are  beautiful,  docile  animals, 
used  for  the  saddle,  the  diligence,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  of  fashiou  and  of  state. 

Still,  even  m  this  country,  in  spite  of  all 
sius  of  commission  and  omission  against  the 
uuloved  race,  though  an  artificial  creation  due 
to  man’s  care  for  his  own  interests,  it  has  for 
years  been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  at  a 
more  rapid  ratio  thau  eveu  the  horse,  the  pet, 
the  favorite,  the  object  of  the  admiration, 
praise  and  endearment  of  all. 


The  number  of  mules  and  asses  on  farms  in 
this  country  on  June  1,  1880,  was,  according 
to  the  last  census,  1,812,808.  Of  these  the 
number  of  asses  was  comparatively  so  small 
as  to  make  but  little  difference  in  the  sum 
total.  The  Census  Office  also  tells  us  that  it 
“took  no  account,  either  by  enumeration 
or  estimate  of  animals  in  the  agricultural 
States, owned  by  persons  not  cultivating  farms, 
whether  in  cities  and  villages  or  not,”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  number  of  mules  thus  omitted  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  number  of  asses  iu- 


the  numbers  in  the  different  States  rapidly 
lessening,  until  Maine  could  boast  of  only  398, 
New  Hampshire  87,  and  little  Rhode  Island 
4b;  while  these  three  States  had,  respectively, 
87,848;  46,773,  and  9,661  horses.  The  number 
of  horses  iu  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Texas, 
which  possessed  the  greatest  number  of  mules, 
was,  respectively,  667,776;  260,119,  and  805,606; 
so  that,  excluding  Texas,  which  is  a  great 
horse-breeding  State,  where  the  mule  flourishes 
most  numerously,  the  horse  proportionately 
diminishes  in  multitude,  ami  a  comparison  of 
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MULE.  From  Life.  Fig.  260. 


eluded  in  the  aggregate.  At  the  same  date 
the  number  of  horses  on  farms  was  10,357,488; 
so  that  for  every  mule  there  were  5  6-10  horses, 
or  about  28  horses  for  every  five  mules.  Iu 
the  number  of  mules  Missouri  led  off  with 
192,027 :  thou  came,  in  order,  Tennessee  with 
173,498;  Texas,  132,447:  Georgia,  182,076;  Il¬ 
linois,  123,278;  Alubama,  121,081;  Kentucky, 
116,153;  Arkansas,  87,082;  North  Carolina, 
SI, 871;  Louisiaua,  76,674;  Kansas,  64,869;  In¬ 
diana,  51,780;  Iowa,  44,424;  Virginia,  33,698; 


the  numbers  of  both  races  in  other  States  con¬ 
firms  this  statement. 

On  Washington’s  first  retirement,  in  1783,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  farm  at 
Mount  Vernon,  ami  soou  grew  discontented 
with  the  working  auimals  at  his  command. 
Casting  about  for  something  better  adapted 
for  Southern  agriculture,  ho  decided  to  try 
mules,  and  as  soou  as  his  intention  became 
known,  the  King  of  Spaiu  sent  him  a  present 
of  a  jack  aud  two  jennies  selected  from  the 


royal  stud  at  Madrid.  The  jack  was  known 
as  the  “Royal  Gift,”  and  was  16  hands  high, 
of  a  gray  color,  heavily  made  and  of  a  slug¬ 
gish  disposition.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1787, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  sent  him  a  jack  and 
some  jenuies  from  the  island  of  Malta.  The 
jack  was  known  as  the  “Knight  of  Malta,” 
and  was  a  splendid  animal,  “with  the  form  of 
a  stag  aud  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.”  By  the  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  these  jacks,  the  Father  of  his 
Country  produced  a  line  lot  of  superior  mules, 
eight  of  which  sold  for  §200  apiece  after  his 

death  in  1799.  Be¬ 
fore  his  importations 
the  ouly  mules  in  this 
country  were  a  few 
of  diminu  ti  ve  size  and 
little  value  imported 
from  the  West  In¬ 
dies. 


The  mule  is  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  the  male  ass 
or  jack  upon  the  fe¬ 
male  horse  or  mare; 
while  the  word  “hin¬ 
ny”  is  applied  to  the 
cross  of  the  stallion 
upon  the  jenny  or  fe¬ 
male  ass.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  those  two  hy¬ 
brids,  containing  the 
same  admixture  of 
blood,  is  held  to  show 
the  relative  influence 
of  sire  and  dam  on 
the  progeny.  The 
mule  is  a  modified 
ass :  the  mane  is  erect 
like  that  of  an  ass; 
the  tail  is  that  of  an 
ass;  the  color  is  that 
of  an  ass,  somewhat 
modified.  The  slen¬ 
der  legs;  high,  nar¬ 
row,  contracted  hoofs 
are  all  like  those  of 
an  ass.  The  body  and 
barrel,  however,  are 
full  and  round,  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  a  mare 
rather  than  of  an  ass. 
The  hinny,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  modified 
horse:  the  ears  are 
those  of  a  horst  some¬ 
what  lengthened;  the 
mane  is  flowing,  the 
tail  bushy,  the  skin 
flue,  the  legs  short, 
and  the  hoofs  broad 
aud  expanded,  all 
like  those  of  a  horse. 
The  body  aud  barrel, 
however,  are  flat  aud 
narrow,  resembling 
those  of  its  mother 
the  ass.  Finally,  the 
mule  brays,  while  the 
hinny  neighs.  In  all 
these  external  char¬ 
acteristics,  therefore , 
these  two  hybrids  fol¬ 
low  the  male  parent; 
but  in  size  they  both 
follow  the  female  parent,  the  mule  being  in 
all  respects  a  larger  and  finer  animal  than  its 
sire,  the  ass;  while  the  hinny  is  just  the  re¬ 
verse,  being  small,  fiat  and  narrow.  Hence  it 
is  argued  that  the  male  gives  the  locomotive 
organs,  among  which  are  the  muscles.  These 
are  the  organs  that  modify  the  voice;  hence 
the  mule,  having  the  muscular  structure  of  its 
sire,  brays;  while  the  hinuy,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  ueighs.  Many  doubt  this  theory,  however, 
and  there  are  certainly  some  objections  to  it. 
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There  is  a  common  impression  that  a  mare 
which  has  been  once  covered  by  a  jack  will 
never  again  produce  a  good  horse  colt,  and 
that  she  should  be  kept  for  mulo-breeding  ex¬ 
clusively ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  data  to 
confirm  this  impression,  though  no  doubt  the 
influence  of  the  male  on  the  female  is  not  al-‘ 
ways  confined  to  the  immediate  progeny,  be¬ 
ing  sometimes  transmitted  to  future  offspring. 
As  a  rule,  hybrid  progeny  are  sterile;  but  ex¬ 
perience  amply  proves  that  the  he  mule  can 
generate  and  that  the  she  mule  can  produce, but 
there  are  no  well  authenticated  examples  of 
the  continuance  of  the  mule  beyond  one  gener¬ 
ation.  Such  cases  occur  in  Spain, Italy  aud  still 
more  frequently  in  the  West  Indies  and  Aus¬ 
tralia;  but  mules  never  breed  in  cold  climates, 
rarely  in  temperate  countries,  and,  indeed, 
seldom  even  in  warm  regions. 

In  breeding  mules,  the  selection  of  the 
jack  is  of  first  importance.  Since  Washing¬ 
ton's  time  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  domestic  stock.  In  the  early  days 
of  mule-breeding,  frequent  Importations  were 
made  of  Spanish,  Maltese  and  Moorish  jacks 
and  jennies,  but.  of  late  our  home-raised  ani¬ 
mals  are  considered  as  good  as  any  we  can  im¬ 
port;  hut,  as  in  the  case  of  Thoroughbred 
horses,  occasional  importations  are  still  made. 
The  best  jacks  can  doubtless  bo  found  in  the 
sections  where  the  most  mules  are  raised,  and 
the  following  comities  in  the  great  mule-rais¬ 
ing  States  produce  the  greatest  numbers: 
Missouri  —  Lafayette,  Salme  and  Johnson: 
Tennessee— Shelby,  Wilson  and  Rutherford: 
Illinois— Madison  and  Christian;  Kansas— 
Sumner  and  Atchison;  Kentucky  —  Logan 
aud  Madison;  Virginia— Halifax  and  Pitt¬ 
sylvania.  According  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  offspring  is  intended,  the  jack  should  be 
from  14  to  10  bauds  high,  with  a  good  length 
of  body,  deep  chest,  round  barrel,  heavy,  fiat¬ 
boned  limbs,  a  long,  thin  face,  with  fine,  thin 
jaw-bones.  His  cars  should  be  carried  up¬ 
right,  and  should  not  be  too  thick,  and  he 
should  have  a  sprightly  temper  aud  appear¬ 
ance.  The  mares  to  be  selected  should  have 
largo,  roomy  bodies  on  short,  stroug  legs. 
They  should  iiave  good,  sprightly  tempers,  aud 
a  Thoroughbred  cross  is  by  no  means  au  objec¬ 
tion.  A  horse  should  always  he  used  to  try  if 
the  mare  is  in  season,  because  a  mare  will 
often  allow  a  jack  to  serve  her  when,  without 
such  preparation,  she  would  object  to  his 
approach.  Mares  should  be  bred  to  the  jack 
early  in  spring,  so  the  colls  may  be  of  sufficient 
age  before  winter  begins.  To  insure  good, 
thrifty  colts,  a  jack  should  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  more  than,  say,  50  mares  in  a  season  of 
three  mouths.  He  should  have  feed  which 
will  produce  strength  witnout  feverishness, 
and,  when  practicable,  natural  exercise  and 
freedom  at  grass  should  be  allowed  bun.  Ani¬ 
mals  designed  for  crossing  on  mares  should 
not  be  permitted  any  intercourse  with  their 
own  kind,  as  they  often  become  worthless  for 
cross-breeding  when  allowed  contact  with 
their  own  species. 

Castration  is  done  by  many  breeders  the 
first  summer  while  the  colts  are  still  with  their 
dams;  but  it  is  generally  postponed  till  itaeani- 
nials  are-  nearly  a  year  old,  just  before  they 
are  turned  out  to  pasture  the  second  year.  It 
is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
horses.  It  should  bo  done  before  the  flies  have 
become  troublesome.  The  early  education  of 
mules  and  horses  requires  the  same  manage¬ 
ment — kindness,  familiarity  and  firmness. 
The  same  gentle  but  resolute  treatment  that 
overcomes  the  suspicion  and  irritability  of 
the  horse,  disarms  the  obduracy  of  the  mule. 
The  term  “breaking”  is  a  misnomer  as  applied 
to  either,  as  it  implies  a  destruction  of  spirit 
and  energy,  very  valuable  qualities.  Both 
should  be  inured  to  labor  so  gradually  that 
they  hardly  know  when  pastime  ends  and 
work  begins.  Among  all  domestic  animals, 
however,  mules  are  most  remarkable  for  re¬ 
senting  any  injury;  hence  they  are  almost 
universally  credited  with  vieiousness and  stub¬ 
bornness.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  born 
kickers.  Kicking  is  their  natural  means  of 
defence,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  stand  they 
are  generally  ready  to  resort  to  it  by  instinct, 
lu  handling  them  at  first  this  propensity  must 
l>e  guarded  against.  Whipping  and  harsh 
treatment  invariably  make  a  worse  kieker. 
Just  so  long  as  anybody  fights  a  young  mule 
aud  keeps  him  timid  and  afraid,  SO  long  will 
he  be  in  danger  of  a  kick.  The  soouer  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  convinced  by  kindness  that  the  attend¬ 
ant  will  not  hurt  him,  the  soouer  is  ended  all 
danger  from  his  hods.  It  is  best  to  begin 
breaking  for  farm  use  when  the  animals  are 
coming  two  years  old,  and  by  using  for  light 
work  the  third  year,  they  will  have  a  quicker 
step  thau  if  not  worked  until  they  have  at¬ 
tained  maturity. 

The  mule  is  everywhere  hardier  thaft  the 
horse,  matures  considerably  earlier,  is  subject 
to  fewer  diseases,  is  more  sure-f ooted  and  there¬ 
fore  better  adapted  to  travel  ng  in  a  rugged 
trackless  country,  much  less  fastidious  as  to 
food,  more  muscular  iu  proportion  to  his 
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weight,  and  is  usually  able  to  work  twice  as 
long.  To  Darwin  the  mule  always  appeared *  1 2 3 4 5  ‘a 
surprising  creature.”  “That  a  hybrid,”  says 
he,  “should  possess  more  intelligence,  memory, 
obstinacy,  social  affection  and  power  of  mus¬ 
cular  endurance  than  either  of  its  parents, 
seems  to  indicate  that  art  has  outoiastered 
nature.”  A  well-bred  mule  Is  as  spirited  and 
equally  active  or  even  quicker  than  a  horse. 
It  walks  fast  aud  pulls  even  more  steadily. 
Cuvier  says  a  jack  has  a  much  heavier  brain 
than  the  best  Thoroughbred  horse,  and  mules 
are  remarkably  Intelligent.,  so  that  they  can 
very  readily  be  trained  either  to  the  line  or  to 
the  word.  Moreover,  while  a  horse  that  has 
once  run  away  is  never  safe  afterward;  a 
mule  that  has  done  so  once  rarely  does  so 
again;  his  nature  does  uot.  incline  him  to  such 
tricks. 

St.  Louis  is  the  greatest  market  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  mules,  and,  the  year  round,  one  year 
with  another,  the  prices  for  them  average 
from  10  to  &3  per  cent  higher  than  for  work 
horses  of  all  kinds.  The  sizes  are  14  to  15 
hands,  with  an  advance  of  about  10  per  cent, 
for  those  15  to  10  hands  high,  and  an  extra  ad¬ 
vance  for  larger  beasts.  The  supply  comes 
maiuly  from  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa 
and  Illinois,  with  smaller  numbers  from  Indi¬ 
ana  and  other  States,  chiefly  those  along  the 
Mississippi.  The  greater  part,  of  the  animals 
are  shipped  “down  South,”  In  selecting 
stock,  mules  of  a  cream  color  are  to  lie  avoid¬ 
ed,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  soft ;  they  lack 
strength  and  can  stand  but  little  hardship, 
particularly  those  that  have  white  skins  iron- 
grays  are  considered  hardy.  Spotted  and 
dappled  mules  are  regarded  as  the  poorest  of 
all.  They  cannot  stand  hard  work,  and  when 
once  diseased  and  they  begin  to  lose  strength, 
it's  hard  to  save  them.  Then,  again,  they 
generally  have  bad  eyes,  and  in  the  heat  aud 
dust  of  summer  they  are  likely  to  go  blind. 
Snow-white  mules  are  thought  about  as  use¬ 
less.  In  selecting  mules,  one  should  look  to 
the  age,  bight,  size  of  bone,  muscle,  and 
disposition.  Female  mules  are  safer  under 
the  saddle,  and  better  thau  male  mules  for 
team  pair  poses. 


STOCK  NOTES. 


Objections  to  Jerseys. — In  the  corn  and 
cattle  counties  of  the  prairie  States,  the  J er- 
seys  are  certainly  losing  ground  and  are  com¬ 
ing  to  lie,  if  uot  unpopular,  unprofitable.  Un¬ 
less  registered,  a  Jersey  bull  calf  is  of  no 
pecuniary  account,  nor  is  a  heifer,  unless  she 
comes  of  a  deep-milking  dam,  and  both  are 
commonly  knocked  on  the  head  as  soon  as 
dropped.  If  suckled  and  fed  till  four  to  six 
weeks  old.  butchers  will  not  pay  half  of  what 
they  will  for  a  calf  of  the  same  age  of  the 
beef  breeds,  and  farmers  and  feeders  will  not 
have  them  at  any  price.  A  grade  Short-horn 
or  White-face  calf,  full-fed,  when  four  to  six 
weeks  old  will  sell  to  the  butcher  for  five  to 
six  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  and  these  are 
figures  feeders  pay  if  they  get  them.  When 
past,  milking  age,  a  Jersey  cow  is  put  into  con¬ 
dition  for  the  butcher  at  twice  the  cost  of  a 
grade  Short-bom,  and  when  she  gets  there  she 
brings  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  money. 
Except  for  milk,  the  Jersey  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing,  and  since,  where  gross,  bay, 
forage  aud  grain  are  abundaut  aud  rela¬ 
tively'  cheap,  half  the  profits  from  a  milch 
cow  should  come  from  the  butcher’s  block, 
she  cannot  long  remain  popular  after,  when 
compared  with  the  beet"  breeds,  it  is  sbowu 
she  is  unprofitable. 

Anthrax. — It.  is  coming  to  be  understood 
that  the  black-leg  or  anthrax  among  cattle,  is 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  insufficient 
albuminous  ami  phosphate  elements  in  the 
food,  resulting  in  a  weakening  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  strength  and  vigor;  and  therefore  no 
sort  of  treatment.,  medical  or  otherwise,  that 
does  not.  aim  to  restore  exhausted  energies, 
has  amounted  or  ever  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  When  it  appears  in  a  herd,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease  is  best  arrested  by  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  food,  and  to  foot!  of  a 
nutritious  and  highly  albuminous  character, 
represented  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  outs  and  wheat,  bran,  Good,  high  and 
dry  laud  grass,  pure  water  aud  a  tonic  put 
within  reach  and  will  of  the  beasts  to  get  at, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oquul  parts  of 
hard-wood  ashes,  common  salt  and  powdered 
calcined  bone,  should  be  freely  furnished. 

Dry  Murrain. — In  summer,  when  droughts 
prevail  over  extensive  areas  of  country,  there 
are  great,  losses  among  stock  from  dry  mur¬ 
rain — or  the  impaction  of  undigested  food  iu 
the  manifold  or  third  stomach.  The  best 
remedy  is  found  to  be  a  strong  cathartic,  con¬ 
sisting  of  tw’o  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  two  quarts  of  warm  water  and  administered 


as  a  drench.  The  disease  is  more  common  on 
thin  soils  where  the  grasses  are  poor,  than  on 
rich  where  they  are  y'oung  aud  nutritious;  on 
wild  grass  than  on  tame;  in  dry  and  hot  sum¬ 
mers,  than  in  cool  and  wet  ones;  and  in  the 
South  rather  than  in  the  North,  and  may  be 
prevented  in  any  case,  by  providing  nutritious 
food  in  the  first  place  aud  abundant  water. 
In  fact,  the  disease  owes  its  origin  in  most 
cases,  to  on  insufficient  water  supply,  or  to 
water  of  so  foul  a  character, that  cattle  will  not 
drink  enough  of  it  to  promote  healthy  digest¬ 
ion,  B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ills. 
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HINTS  TO  CHEESE-MAKERS. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


This  is  the  season  when  witches  get  iuto  the 
cheese-vat.  There  are  many  sources  through 
which  they  may  enter. 

1.  The  cows  may  be  kept  in  scant  pastures 
without  shade,  the  broiling  sun  pouring  down 
upon  their  unprotected  backs  from  morning 
until  night.  This  is  annoying  and  injurious 
to  health,  causing  a  feverish  condition  of  the 
system  which  is  communicated  to  the  nulk 
and  aids  in  the  development  of  floating  curds. 
The  good  dairyman  provides  his  cows  with  an 
abundance  of  shade  and  sees  to  it  that  they  do 
not  have  to  labor  all  day  in  a  dried-up  pas¬ 
ture  to  get  a  scant  supply  of  food,  but  have  a 
sufficiency  to  eat  and  time  to  lie  down  in  cool 
places,  chew  the  cud,  dreatu  aud  secrete  good, 
wholesome  milk. 

2.  Cows  are  too  often  compelled  to  get  their 
supply  of  water  from  stagnant  ponds  and 
pools.  These  are  teeming  with  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  of  life,  of  u  microscopic  char¬ 
acter,  which  are  taken  into  the  stomach  and 
enter  into  the  circulatory  system.  Experi¬ 
ments  made  at  Cornell  University,  some  years 
ago,  showed  that  these  minute  organisms  and 
spores  not  only  go  into  the  blood,  where  they 
are  found,  but  into  the  milk  which  is  elabor¬ 
ated  from  the  blood,  rendering  it  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  food.  Such  milk  will  play  the  very  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  cheese- vat,  turning  out  cheeses 
that  when  cured  are  known  as  “stinkers.” 
Pure  water  and  plenty  of  it,  are  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  sound  milk. 

3.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  air  is  full 
of  all  sorts  of  microscopic  life,  the  germs  of 
which  are  floating  aud  settling  everywhere. 
They  are  most  plentiful  iu  stables,  barnyards, 
sheds,  etc.,  and  wherever  there  is  fermenting 
and  decaying  matter.  If  the  cows  are  milked 
tn  such  a  place  these  microbes  will  l>e  inhaled 
by  the  cows  and  enter  into  the  general  circula¬ 
tion  and  thence  into  the  milk,  and  they  will 
also  fall  into  the  milk-pails  and  cans,  aud  con¬ 
taminate  milk  by  direct  contact.  It  is  de¬ 
clared  by  good  authority  that  if  the  cows 
breathe  a  foul  atmosphere  for  15  minutes  the 
foulness  will  show  in  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
and  injure  its  keepiug  qualities.  These  mi¬ 
crobes  may  not  at  once  show  in  the  cheese- 
vat,  but  they  will  develop  sooner  or  later,  and 
their  effects  will  be  seen  in  the  cheeses  on  the 
ranges.  Therefore,  all  places  aud  their  viciu- 
ities  where  cows  are  milked  cannot  lie  kept 
too  clean  nor  be  too  thoroughly  deodorized. 

4.  The  milk  may  lie  injured  by  improper 
haudling.  It  may  not  be  properly  cooled  at 
night,  and,  therefore,  taint  or  sour.  It  may 
be  too  closely  confined  in  the  cans  while  hot, 
and  in  this  wuy  become  tainted.  It  may  be 
carried  to  the  factory  iu  cans  not  properly 
ventilated  and  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  on 
the  road  to  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  which  will 
develop  taint.  The  hot  milk  of  the  morning's 
milking  may  lie  poured  into  the  cold  night’s 
milk,  thus  hastening  the  decomposition  of  the 
latter  by  raising  the  temperature, and  through 
this  tainting  aud  souring  the  whole  batch. 
Care  should  he  taken  to  keep  the  night’s  and 
morning’s  milk  separate,  it u less  the  latter  is 
thoroughly  cooled  before  the  two  arc  mixed. 
The  other  causes  of  early  taint  and  decompo¬ 
sition  should,  of  course,  be  avoided  and 
guarded  aguinst. 

5.  Ferments  and  taints  may  collect  in  the 
sharp  corners  and  crevices  of  the  vats  and  im¬ 
plements  used  in  the  cheese  factory.  The 
strainers  and  conductors  may  not  lie  properly 
washed  aud  scalded,  the  thermometer  even 
may  become  louded  with  injurious  germs, 
and  so  of  everything  that  comes  in  contact 
with  the  milk  or  curd,  uot  forgettiug  every 
faucet.  The  rennet  preparation  may  get 
tainted  and  unfit  to  use  if  not  kept,  in  a  cool 
place.  The  floors  may  become  sources  of 
mischief,  and  ought  to  he  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  All  sink-holes  and  pools  around  the 
factory,  all  spouts  aud  places  where  whey 
may  spill  aud  become  corrupt,  should  bo 
watched  aud  carefully  cleansed.  The  invisi¬ 
ble  forces  are  active,  aud  will  put  in  their 


work  wherever  they  can  get  a  chance.  Be  on 
your  guard  against  their  insidious  entry. 

6  After  all  is  said  and  done,  if  your  curing 
room  is  not  right,  the  witches  may  play  the 
mischief  with  you  there.  The  best,  of  curds 
may  be  spoiled  by  the  worst  of  curing-rooms 
— one  in  which  the  temperature  rises  and  falls 
with  the  changes  outside.  The  curing-room 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  under  per¬ 
fect  control  of  teraperature.and  be  kept  at  not 
higher  than  70  degrees  or  lower  than  05.  But 
very  few  curing  rooms  are  of  this  character, 
and  this  accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  poor 
or  indifferent  cheese  thrown  upon  the  market, 
while  entailing  heavy  losses  upon  all  whose 
income  depends  upon  the  receipts  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  A)l  curing-rooms  should  have  double 
walls,  with  two  or  three,  or  more,  dead-air 
spaces  and  double  windows  and  properly  con¬ 
structed  ventilators  In  the  absence  of  these 
essentials,  the  best  that  the  cheese- worker  can 
do  is  to  open  his  windows  at  night,  lettiug  in 
the  cool  air,  and  carefully  keep  them 
closed  through  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  curing-rooms  so  constructed  that 
the  temperature  iu  them  cau  be  properly  con- 
t-roled  is  not  yet  understood  by  the  great  raa- 
jority  of  dairymen.  Close  attention  to  this  is 
one  of  the  desiderata  of  the  day. 


I  killed  a  hog  last  December,  which,  at  l!) 
mouths  and  20  days,  weighed  603  pounds  net. 
He  was  a  Berkshire  boar  which  came  from 
Ohio.  I  fed  him  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
wheat  bran  —  just  enough  to  give  him  good 
growth,  not  enough  to  fatten — till  he  was  Hi 
months  old.  Then  he  seemed  too  coarse  for  a 
breeder,  so  I  castrated  him,  and  as  soon  as  lie 
was  well,  began  to  fatten  him.  1  gave  him 
the  same  feed  as  before,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  the  meal  until,  during  the  last  six 
weeks,  I  fed  oue-fourth  bran  and  three-fourths 
meal.  I  now  use  a  Poland-Cbina  boar. 
Crossed  on  grade  Berkshire  sows,  1  get  the  best 
hog  for  this  country.  At  one  year  old,  they 
often  weigh  400  pounds  or  over.  According 
to  my  idea,  hogs  pay  only  when  one  has  a 
first-class  breed,  and  gives  them  proper  atten¬ 
tion  I  would  give  all  ground  feed,  and  push 
them  from  the  beginning  up  to  about  one  3'ear, 
and  then  kuife  them.  Like  corn,  they  must 
grow'  all  the  time,  till  ripe.  I  always  keep  one 
feed  wet  up  ahead.  j.i  .  c. 

Marietta.  Ga. 


The  following  law  governs  the  sale  of  poul¬ 
try  iu  the  Massachusetts  markets: 

Section  1.  No  poultry,  except  it  be  alive, 
shall  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  until  it  has 
been  properly  dressed,  by  the  removal  of  (lie 
entire  head,  entrails  and  feathers,  and  the 
crop  when  containing  any  food  or  other  sub¬ 
stance. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  sells  or  exposes  for  sale 
poultry  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section 
one  of  this  act  shull  be  punished  by  a  lino  of 
#5  for  each  bird  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  The 
Board  of  Health  in  tin*  several  eitie.s  aud  towns 
shall  cause  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  their  respective  cities  and  towns. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  green 
geese  or  green  ducks  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
nor  to  broiler  chickens  weighing  two  pounds 
or  less,  with  crops  shrunken  to  t  he  body,  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

For  the  Philadelphia  market  all  fowls 
should  be  undrawn,  with  heads  and  feet  at¬ 
tached.  That  is,  they  should  be  entire,  except 
that  the  feathers  should  l>o  removed.  It  is 
simply  a  custom,  as  no  special  laws  regulate 
the  manner  of  selling.  They  should  be  dry- 
picked. 

Definitions.— The  poultry  judges  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  unike  this  announce¬ 
ment: 

The  terms  “fowl,”  “chick,”  eta,  are  thus 
defined:  Fowl — a  bird  hatched  prior  to  1SS7 ; 
(.'hick — a  bird  hatched  during  1 8s 7 ;  Cock— a 
male  bird  hatched  prior  to  1887 ;  Cockerel — a 
male  bird  hatched  during  ls'87 ;  Hen — a  female 
bird  hatched  prior  to  1887;  Pullet — a  female 
bird  hatched  during  1887. 


A  DAIRY  BARN. 


WALDO  K.  BROWN. 

The  essentials  of  every  good  stock  or  dairy 
stable  are:  that  it  should  lie  warm  and  dry; 
that  the  floors  and  nmuure  ditches  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  cows  can  be  kept  clean,  and 
the  milker  cau  pass  iu  aud  out  without  walk- 
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ing  through  tho  mnnure;  that  the  mangers  he 
so  arranged  as  to  require  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor  in  foddering;  that  there  be  some 
roomy  hox-stalls  for  wintering  calves,  and  for 
turniug  cows  before  farrowing;  and  that 
there  be  a  convenient,  storage-room  for  bed¬ 
ding  and  ground  feed,  as  well  as  ample  room 
for  hay  and  fodder.  That  these  conditions 
can  be  best  furnished  in  a  basement  barn  I 
think  admits  of  no  question,  and  so  the  plan 
which  I  submit  is  for  a  barn  of  this  kind. 
While  sloping  land  will  save  labor  in  making 
the  "fill”  to  get  into  f.ho  main  floor  with  the 
wagon,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
some  of  the  bast  basement  barns  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  are  built  on  level  ground. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the  basement 
should  lie  entirely  of  stone  or  brick;  the  side 
where  the  fill  is  to  be  made  may  be  of  stone, 
or  the  entire  basement  may  be  boarded  if  the 
barn  is  on  level  laud,  and  a  stone  abutment 
built  several  feet  from  the  barn  to  hold  the 
fill,  and  a  bridge  be  made  across  the  space 
between  it  and  the  barn  doors.  There  is  one 
point  in  which  1  made  a  mistake  in  the  first 
basement  barn  I  built,  and  on  which  1  think  a 
word  of  caution  necessary.  Do  not  excavate 
so  as  to  make  thorough  drainage  difficult,,  I 
dug  eighteen  inches  too  deep,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  was  obliged  to  put  raised  floors  in  all 
the  basement  while  a  part  of  it  would  have 
been  better  with  an  earth  floor  if  I  had  not 
made  this  mistake. 

The  plan,  Figs.  252  and  253,  is  for  a  barn 
70x40  feet,  which  is  calculated  to  stable  30 
cows  in  stalls,  anti  which  also  gives  a  space 
30  feet  long  by  12  wide,  which  can  be  divided 
at  pleasure  into  box-stulls  by  movable  parti¬ 
tions  and  used  for  cows  at  calving-time,  or  for 
calves  or  yearlings  to  run  loose  in.  If  it  is 
desired  to  keep  horses  also  in  this  stable,  then 
one  row  of  stalls  must  be  set  apart  for  them, 
and  cither  three  feet  be  taken  from  the  cellar 
and  store-room  at  the  right  of  Fig.  252,  or 
that  much  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  give  a  width  of  12  feet  in  the  stable 
from  manger  back.  This  may  seem  narrow, 
but  my  stable  is  just  this  length  clear  of  the 
manger,  and  I  find  it  ample.  In  the  drawing 
I  have  shown  the  barn  arranged  for  cattle 
only.  Fig.  252  shows  a  plan  of  the  basement 
and  will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  letters  aud  figures.  W,  W,  W,  W,  show 
the  walks  on  which  to  pass  in  to  milk  and  car¬ 
ry  out  the  milk;  each  is  two  feet  wide  aud  ex¬ 
actly  on  a  level  with  the  floors  on  which  the 
cows  stand;  d,  <1,  </,  if,  are  the  manure  ditches. 
Each  is  two  feet  wide  and  eight  inches  deep, 
and  they  are  easily  stepped  across  in  passing 
in  and  out  to  mill:;  /,  /,  /,  /,  are  the  floors  on 
which  the  cows  stand,  and  are  five  feet  long 
from  manger  to  drop.  This  is  the  right  length 
for  cows  ot  average  size,  say  of  1 ,0u0  pounds 
weight,  and  cows  of  1,200  will  lie  comfortably 
on  them;  but  for  small  Jersey  cows  they  are 
eight  or  10  inches  too  long,  and  if  such  cows 
are  to  be  kept, one  or  more  rows  of  stalls  should 
be  made  with  shorter  floors,  or  enough  to  ac¬ 
comodate  them.  M,  M,  are  mangel's  four  feet 
wide,  from  each  of  which  two  rows  of  cows 
will  eat  their  hay  or  fodder.  The  floors  to 
them  should  be  raised  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot  higher  than  that  on  which  tho  cows  stand. 

1  hey  should  be  floored  with  dressed  lumber, 
running  lengthwise  of  the  mangers  and  should 
be  boarded  inside  so  that  there  will  be  no  cor¬ 
nel's  to  catch  dust  and  dirt,  and  so  that  they 
can  be  swept  from  end  to  end  with  no  impedi¬ 
ments  in  the  way.  The  few l  boxes  for  the 
cows  should  lie  spiked  or  bolted  to  the  stud¬ 
ding,  which  helps  to  make  the  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  stalls,  aud  should  be  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  floor  of  the  manger,  so  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  sweep  under  them.  They  will  also 
rest  ou  a  two-inch  plank  which  is  spiked  to 
the  studding  between  the  cows  and  the  man¬ 
ger  to  prevent  the  animals  from  pulling  the 
hay  under  their  foot.  The  hay  or  fodder  is 
dropped  directly  into  these  mangel's  from 
the  two  drive- ways  or  barn  floors  which  will 
he  shown  iu  the  plan  of  the  upper  floor.  If 
one  stable  is  used  tor  horses,  make  tho  manger 
five  feet  wide,  instead  of  four,  so  that  the 
horses  and  cows  cannot  reach  each  other 
across  it  I  have  one  stable  arranged  in  this 
way  and  tin*  horses  and  cows  never  interfere 
with  each  other,  On  the  side  of  the  manger 
where  the  horses  stand,  board  up  throe  feet 
high  and  place  the  feed  boxes  in  the  stall,  not 
allowing  them  to  project  over  the  manger  at 
all,  hut  it  will  not  do  to  put  the  cow  boxes 
back  so  far,  or  when  eating  they  would  stand 
with  their  hind  feet  iu  tho  manure  ditch,  mak¬ 
ing  it,  very  inconvenient  to  ruilk  them.  My 
boxes  project  seven  inches  over  tho  cow  stable 
floor,  aud  i  have  one  cow  that  weighs  about 
1,40U  pounds,  but  she  stands  up  on  the  floor 
and  cats  out  of  the  feed  box  while  being 
milked. 

1’)  l3]  F,  is  a  passage  four  feet  wide,  leading 
from  the  store-room  the  entire  length  of  the 
basement,  and  this  will  enable  one  to  use  a 
wheelbarrow  or  hand-cart  to  take  meal  for 
feed,  or  oaalf  or  sawdust  for  beddiug.  The 


part  of  the  basement  marked  “Store-room,” 
can  be  divided  as  best  suits.  There  should  be 
a  room  for  ground  feed,  and  if  roots  are 
grown  half  of  it  can  bo  used  for  a  root  cellar. 
By  setting  up  studding  10  inches  wide,  and 
boarding  both  sides,  filling  a  foot  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  broken  stones  and  grouting,  and 
then  packing  dry  sawdust  to  the  top  of  the 
partitions,  it  will  be  frost-proof.  My  cellar  is 
made  in  this  way,  and  with  temperature  18 
degrees  below  zero  last  winter,  wc  kept  everj' 
thing  in  good  condition,  There  should  also 
be  a  room  large  enough  to  store  several  loads 
of  sawdust  or  chaff  for  bedding,  as  fine  bed¬ 
ding  is  much  better  than  straw  on  the  short 
floors  and  in  the  manure  ditches.  I  have  used 
sawdust  for  several  years,  but  the  past  winter 
I  used  clmlT  from  the  corn-shellcr,  aud  found 
it  excellent.  There  should  be  chutes  from  the 
left  hand  of  the  drive- way  above,  so  that 
meal,  chaff,  or  anything  to  be  put  into  this 
store-room  can  be  unloaded  directly  from  the 
wagon,  and  not  carried  down  stairs.  The 
stairs  to  the  upper  floor  can  be  located  any¬ 
where  in  the  store-room  that  suits  best,  but  I 
think  I  should  prefer  them  where  marked. 
There  should  be  a  door  at  the  end  of  each 
manure  ditch,  for  the  cows  to  pass  in  and  out, 
and  so  that  the  manure  can  he  wheeled  out, 
and  double  doors  at  the  end  of  the  center- 
stable,  so  that  a  wagon  can  be  backed  in  to 


load  the  manure  on  it.  Tho  basement  story 
should  be  eight  feet  high,  aud  there  should  be 
windows  enough  to  furnish  light.  The  center 
stable  may  be  used  as  the  farmer  thinks  best. 
It  can  be  divided  into  five-box  stalls  if  needed, 
or  nil  of  it  may  be  thrown  into  ouo  or  two 
stables  by  removing  the  partitions.  1  would 
use  the  earth  for  a  floor,  and  keep  young 
cattle  loose  in  it,  to  tramp  the  waste  from  the 
mangers  into  the  manure,  and  in  stormy 
weather  the  manure  from  the  cattle  ditches 
might  be  thrown  into  it.  By  boarding  the 
sides  tight,  next  to  tho  walks,  three  feet  of 
manur©  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  it, 
and  if  it  is  well  supplied  with  straw  and  corn 
fodder  waste,  there  will  be  no  exhalations 
from  it.  My  stable  of  this  kind  had  over 
three  feet  of  solid  manure  in  it  last  winter, 
and  no  one  would  suspect  it  ns  there  was  no 
smell,  ami  we  always  kept  enough  of  straw 
and  corn-stalks  on  the  surface  to  keep  it  dry. 

The  row  of  figures  through  the  middle  of 
the  plan  of  basement  shows  the  width  of  each 
department. 

Fig.  253  gives  the  plan  of  the  upper  floor. 
It  is  arranged  with  two  drive-ways  or  barn 
floors,  each  so  arranged  that  a  hay  chute, 
under  the  edge  of  the  mow  at  the  right  hand 
as  you  drive  iu,  will  come  exactly  over  the 
mangers  in  the  basement.  These  hay  chutes 


are  made  by  leaving  an  open  space  three  feet 
wide  between  the  barn  floor  and  the  bay.  To 
economize  room  and  make  this  opening  safe, 
it  is  covered  with  a  sloping  floor  of  boards, 
the  upper  ends  of  which  rest  against  a  mail-tie 
3>tj  feet  above  the  born  floor  and  tbe 
lower  end  rests  on  the  bay  floor.  This 
leaves  a  continuous  opening  along  the 
side  of  tbe  floor  so  that  hay  or  fodder  can  be 
dropped  directly  in  front  of  tbe  cattle,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  the  opening  is  so  protected  that 
neither  man  nor  horse  is  in  any  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing  through  it.  I  have  known  many  acci¬ 
dents  to  happen  where  trap  doors  were  used 
for  getting  hay  to  the  basement,  and  I  would 
not  have  one  under  any  circumstances.  Be¬ 
sides,  hay  dropped  through  a  hole  must  lie 
carried  and  scattered  after  being  thrown 
down;  but  by  this  arrangement  it  will  need  to 
be  handled  but  once,  and  the  labor  of  fodder¬ 
ing  can  lie  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Another 
chute  can  tie  made  for  hay  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  large  hay  to  feed  the  cattle  in  the 
center  stable. 

As  our  drive-ways  or  barn  floors  are  but  12 
feet  wide  in  order  to  tiring  the  hay  chutes 
directly  over  the  mangers  below,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  lead  a  horse  past  a  load 
of  hay  in  so  narrow  a  space,  a  passage  four 
feet  wide  leads  from  one  barn  floor  to  the 
other,  through  which  the  horses  can  be  led — 


single  file — to  take  them  out.  It  is  also 
designed  that  space  No.  5,  shall  not  be  a  bay, 
but  shall  have  a  floor  seven  feet  above  the 
main  floor,  leaving  this  space,  13x40  feet, to  be 
Used  for  granaries,  storage  of  implements, 
stairway  and  any  purposes  to  which  the  owner 
sees  fit  to  put  it,  and  this  would  give  a  chance 
to  lead  the  horses  out.  if  a  load  of  hay  was 
driven  Into-  each  space.  I  would  recommend 
that  this  loft  be  floored  with  three  inch  strips 
laid  two  inches  apart,  as  such  an  open  floor  is 
valuable  for  curing  out  beans,  broom-corn  or 
a  load  of  hay  or  fodder  which  has  been  caught 
in  a  rain,  or  any  crop  which  is  brought  iu 
only  partly  cured.  Tho  horse-fork  can  be 
used  in  this  baru  to  deliver  hay  at  any  part 
of  it.  It  can  easily  be  arranged  to  use  a  part 
of  the  space  over  the  baru  floor  if  desired.  I 
do  not  offer  this  us  a  perfect  plan,  but  as  one 
which  certainly  make  it  easy  to  car© for  stock, 
and  economizes  mom.  It  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  it  if  the  center  stable  below  could  be 
so  arranged  as  to  have  double  doors  at  each 
end  so  that  a  team  could  be  driven  through, 
and  this  would  be  a  great  convenience  iu  tak- 
iug  out  the  manure.  I  would  recommend 
movable  mangel's  for  this  stable,  such  as  are 
used  by  Western  cattle  feeders  for  shock  corn 
These  mangers  are  simply  boxes  ou  legs,  and 
for  a  stable  of  this  size  they  should  be  made 


three  feet  wide,  six  feet  long  and  one  foot  deep, 
aud  they  would  not  then  be  too  heavy  for  two 
men  to  carry.  The  advantages  in  using  these 
boxes  for  mangers  are,  that  they  can  be  moved 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  have  all  the  waste 
tramped  alike,  and  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
way  when  the  team  is  to  be  driven  through  to 
remove  the  manure. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  !<am  can  be  changed  to  suit  the 
ideas  of  the  owner.  For  example,  three- 
fourths  of  the  space  designated  as  “store¬ 
room”  in  the  basement  may  be  used  as  a 
stable,  leaving  only  a  small  store  room  where 
the  stairs  go  up,  and  the  meal  and  bedding 
can  be  stored  on  the  upper  floor  and  dropped 
through  a  chute  into  tbe  small  room  below  as 
needed.  An  incidental  advantage  of  the  hay 
chutes  is  that  they  give  thorough  ventilation 
to  the  basement,  and  if  the  barn  has  a  ventila¬ 
tor  or  two  at  the  roof,  the  air  will  always  be 
pure  in  all  parts  of  it.  If  one  intends  to  build 
a  bam  he  should  study  this  plan  carefully, 
decide  on  what  modifications  he  may  need, 
make  out  his  bill  of  lumber,  aud  figure  the 
exact  cost  of  material  before  he  goes  to  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  then  compare  his  own  figures 
with  those  of  the  latter.  Several  hundred 
dollars  are  often  saved  in  building  a  barn  by 
mastering  the  details  for  oue’s  self  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  ing  what  is  wanted  before 
the  work  is  begun.  This  bam  eau  be  built 
without  a  stick  of  timber  larger  than  six  inches 
square  in  it. 


TREATMENT  OF  LIQUID  MANURE. 


As  to  the  proposed  plan  of  adding  some 
phosphatic  substance  to  liquid  manure,  with 
few  exceptions  materials  calculated  to  act  as 
good  absorbents  should  be  rich  in  organic 
matter.  Floats,  phospbatie  guanos,  aud,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  phosphatic  materiul  contain¬ 
ing  any  considerable  quantity'  of  phosphoric 
acid,  are  composed  largely  of  mineral  matter; 
hence  the  amount,  necessary  to  convert  urine 
into  a  product  convenient  for  handling  would 
make  a  manure  very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid 
and  correspondingly  weak  in  nitrogen  and 
potash.  The  use  of  such  materials  therefore, 
instead  of  serving  the  double  purpose  of  an 
absorbent  and  a  furnisher  of  phosphoric  acid, 
would  largely  defeat  thp  end  in  view. 

A  very  good  plan  for  treating  liquid  manure 
and  one  profitably  carried  out  by  farmers  in 
some  sections,  is  to  drain  it  into  a  shallow 
cistern  so  arranged  as  to  be  free  from  surface 
drainage,  and  absorb  it  with  dried  inuck, 
turf,  leaves,  or  any  available  waste  rich  in 
organic  matter.  This  material  is  added  as 
often  as  is  deemed  necessary,  aud  along  with 
it  phosphoric  acid  in  the  shape  of  floats,  or, 
preferably,  phosphatic  guanos  containing  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime.  Peuguin  Islands  and  Grand 
Cayman  Islands  guanos  are  comparatively 
cheap  sources  of  the  latter.  They  contain 
about  25  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  aud  the 
addition  of  one  half  pound  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  product  of  urine  from  one  cow  per 
day.  This  method  is  simple  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  average  farmer  at  little 
expense,  besides  giving  iu  all  respects  an  ex¬ 
cellent  complete  manure. 

Since  the  nitrogen  aud  potash  of  urine  are 
very  readily  available  for  the  plant,  the  best 
plan  would  seem  to  bo,  where  farmers  have 
the  facilities  for  collecting  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributing  the  liquid,  to  appiy  it  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  and  to  add  the  necessary  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soluble  form  as  from 
bone  black  superphosphate. 

Rudger’s  College.  e.  b.  voorhees. 


MANURE  NOTES. 

We  had,  this  spring,  eight  barrels  of  hen 
manure  from  a  flock  of  40  hens.  Such  man¬ 
ure  sells  in  our  neigbborhod  at  about  $1.25  per 
barrel,  and  is  well  worth  its  price.  It  contains 
the  plaster  which  was  sprinkled  under  the 
roosts  twice  each  week  during  the  winter.  It 
was  used  ou  corn.  It  was  put  in  the  hill 
and  supplied  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 
Ou  the  rest  of  the  field  a  light  dressing  of  cow 
manure  was  plowed  in,  and  a  handful  of  a 
high-grade  fertilizer  dropped  at  each  bill,  on 
the  surface.  The  corn  ou  the  part  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  hen  mauure  is  perceptibly  taller 
and  greener  than  that  on  the  other. 

Farmers  often  make  a  mistake  in  handling 
commercial  fertilizers  for  the  first  time.  The 
argument  advanced  is  that  if  a  little  will  help 
a  crop  somewhat,  a  great  deal  will  help  it 
greatly,  and  that  the  closer  the  fertilizer  is 
put  to  the  seed,  the  better  the  crop.  Acting 
on  this  theory,  the  full  amount  of  a  powerful 
dresssting  of  fertilizer  is  placed  in  the  hill  or 
drill.  A  little  soil  is  scraped  over  the  fertilizer 
and  the  seed  placet!  ou  this.  We  have  been 
able  to  watch  the  result  of  this  system  on  three 
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different  fields  of  potatoes  this  year.  In  one 
case,  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of  potato  man¬ 
ure.  were  used  in  the  drill.  The  soil  is  very 
poor.  No  other  manure  was  vised.  The  plants 
came  slowly  aud  feebly.  After  once  starting, 
however,  those  that  did  come  have  made  a 
rapid  growth  and  are  green  and  healthy. 
On  digging  down  into  the  vacant  place  It  is 
found  that,  the  seed  pieces  were  apparently 
eaten  up  by  the  fertilizer.  Wherever  the 
work  of  covering  the  fertilizer  was  imper¬ 
fectly  done,  the  seed-pieces  have  either  failed 
to  sprout  or  have  sent  up  very  feeble  plants. 
With  two-thirds  of  the  fertilizer  spread 
broadcast,  and  harrowed  in,  and  the  other 
third  put  in  the  drill,  the  plants  came  earlier 
and  ax-e  now  stronger  than  the  others.  Many 
market  gardeners  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
work  on  rented  land.  They  use  mostly  N. 
Y.  stable  manure,  and  commercial  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  They  have  little  thought  for  the  condition 
of  the  land  after  their  cropping.  The  aim  is 
to  get  as  much  of  the  manure  as  possible  into 
the  current  season’s  crop.  Heretofore  this 
manure  has  been  put  as  close  to  the  plant  as 
possible,  but  this  year  the  system  of  broad¬ 
casting  the  greater  part  of  the  manure  has 
gamed  many  adhereuts. 

Farmers  are  generally  satisfied  that  man¬ 
ure  is  a  help  against  drought.  We  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect  a  drought  of  more  or  less 
severity  every  summer.  The  aim  is  to  push 
the  plant  to  its  fullest  work  during  thegrow- 
ing  season,  A  healthy,  powerful  plant  is  in 
far  better  condition  to  withstand  drought 
than  one  that  is  weak  and  half  grown.  Strong 
and  quick  manures,  then,  that  push  the  plant 
along  through  the  spring  or  early  summer  are 
desired.  At  the  present,  time  the  effects  of  va¬ 
rious  fertilizers  are  plainly  written  over  our 
farm.  In  a  field  of  sweet  corn  we  notice  that 
five  rows  are  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  the 
rest  of  the  field.  The  whole  field  was  planted 
on  the  same  day.  The  manure  used  on  the 
five  rows  was  originally  the  same  as  that  used 
on  the  rest  of  the  field,  but  was  treated  dif¬ 
ferently.  It  was  bought  at  an  auction  last 
winter.  The  last  two  loads  were  dumped  by 
the  side  of  an  old  strawberry  bed,  the  sod  of 
which  was  thrown  into  the  pile.  The  dish¬ 
water  aud  chamber  slops  were  thrown  over 
the  pile  from  day  to  day,  and  the  whole  mass 
worked  over  with  the  fork  twice  during  the 
winter.  This  manure,  put  on  the  first  five 
rows,  gave  the  resultjireviously  described. 

A  number  of  good  farmers  in  Morris  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.,  have  discovered  that  there  is  as  much 
money  in  the  hay  crop  as  in  any  the}-  can 
raise.  In  the  milk  business  there  was  a  living 
but  no  profit,  and  the  living  gets  poorer  from 
year  to  year.  Good  Timothy  hay  sells  in  Or¬ 
ange  and  Newark  at  a  price  that  renders  2)4 
tons  per  acre  profitable  enough.  The  basis  of 
this  industry  is  manure.  The  meadows  are 
manured  as  carefully  as  any  cultivated  field 
could  be.  Sheep  are  bought  aud  fattened 
through  the  winter  on  grain  and  oil  meal  and 
rough  fodder  which  could  not  be  sold  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  mauure  made  in  this  way  is 
spread  on  the  meadows  and  root  fields,  and 
the  hay  and  i'at  sheep  are  sold. 


HAYING  NOTES. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  haying  and  hay 
must  be  got  in  very  rapidly  or  it  will  get  over¬ 
ripe,  aud  us  about  all  the  fanners  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  send  milk  to  New  York  market,  they 
want,  their  hay  cut  green.  Large  barns  have 
become  a  necessity,  w  hich  require  horse  hay¬ 
forks  and  carriers  to  till  them.  Here,  where 
the  fanners  cut  all  kinds  of  hay,  short,  and 
fine,  and  long  and  course,  the  various  makes 
of  harpoons  do  not  fill  the  bill,  but  a  general- 
purpose  fork  is  used.  The  “Gardner”  fork 
is  a  grapple,  aud  has  immence  capabilities. 
Here  in  Orange  County  there  are  1,000  farm¬ 
ers  who  use  this  make. 

And  speaking  of  buy-forks,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  Sherwood  Novelty  Harness.  I  use  a 
set  to  unload  hay.  They  are  a  grand  thing 
for  this  purpose.  A  child  can  drive  a  steady 
team  with  no  trouble,  as  there  are  no  whiille- 
tries  in  the  way— just  u  hook  on  the  rope  is  all 
that  is  needed.  _ 

It  makes  my  bones  uebe  to  see  two  men,  or, 
more  likely,  a  small  boy  and  a  ruuu,  grinding 
a  scythe  or  mowing-machine  knife  on  a  little 
grind-stone,  13,  15  or  18  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  hard  work,  and  valuable  time  is  thrown 
away.  Throw  that  stone  away  and  get  a  new 
one  that  weighs  from  1 10  to  135  pounds,  1  %  to 
not  more  than  two  inches  thick.  You  don’t 
want  a  thick  stone.  Have  a  foot-treudlo  on 
it;  you  don’t  want  any  handle.  Suspend  over 
it  an  old  tin  can  or  pail  with  a  small  hole  in  it 
for  water  to  drop,  aud  you  will  be  surprised 
how  easy  a  job  grinding  is.  Time  is  valuable 
in  the  hay  field  and  1  don’t  cure  to  waste  it 
over  the  grind-stone. 

I  have,  for  years,  made  my  own  machine 
oil ;  I  have  used  the  same  machine  for  13  years, 
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and  the  boxes  are  but  little  worn,  which  is 
evidence  that  the  oil  must  be  good,  and  I  have 
read  of  so  much  complaint  of  poor  lubricants 
sold  to  the  farmers  that  I  prefer  this.  I  buy 
heavy  crude  castor  oil, and  take  equal  parts  of 
castor  oil,  hog’s  lard,  and  kerosene,  melt  the 
lard  and  pour  all  together.  To  fill  your  oil 
can  without  spilliug  or  wasting  oil,  use  a  half- 
pound  baking  powder  or  other  can;  with  the 
fingers  pinch  a  ^-shaped  spout  to  it  aud  you 
have  a  neat  little  convenience.  The  Rural 
illustrated  this  last  year.  m.  n.  c.  o. 

Johnson’s,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  SUBSTANCES  AND  FEEDING 
RATIONS. — NO.  II. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


A  COW  MILKING  HERSELF  TO  HEATH — 
RATIONS  FOR  WORKING  OXEN. 


A  member  of  the  Hornellsville  (N.  Y.) 
Fanners’  Club  recently  made  the  remark  that 
“a cow  fed  on  beets  aloue  would  milk  herself 
to  death.”  This  statement,  which  is  quite 
true,  embodies  in  it  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  feeding  animals.  A  cow  in  a 
milking  condition,  is  undent  sort  of  physical 
necessity,  produced  by  her  natural  proclivity 
to  produce  milk,  of  furnishing  a  certain 
amount  of  various  substances  from  her  sys¬ 
tem  to  make  up  this  milk.  If  she  yields  25 
pounds  of  milk  daily,  she  will  require  the 
following  materials  to  make  it  tip,  for  this 
milk  contains  precisely  these  substances,  viz. : 
0,8  pound  of  albuminoids, 

1.25  pound  of  carbohydrates, 

1.125  pound  of  fat, 

0.085  pound  of  mineral  substances. 

But  the  cow  must  live  aud  move,  and  per¬ 
form  all  the  other  functions  of  her  existence, 
besides  giving  milk,  and  for  these  necessary 
purposes  she  must  be  supplied  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  materials,  viz. : 

0.7  pound  of  albuminoids, 

8.0  pounds  of  carbohydrates, 

0.15  pound  of  fat, 

with  some  little  mineral  matter  which  is  of  no 
importance,  but  it  is  represented  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  other  substances  mentioned. 
These  materials  are  contained  in  20  pounds  of 
the  best  hay  in  which  there  are : 


pounds  of  dry  substance, 

2 >4  pounds  of  water. 

Then,  20  pounds  of  the  best  hay  are  sufficient 
to  keep  a  cow  of  1 ,000  pounds’  weight  alive 
and  in  good  condition;  but  it  furnishes 
nothing  of  which  the  animal  can  make  milk 
or  increase  in  weight.  It  has  been  found,  in 
the  same  way,  that  30  pounds  of  the  best  hay 
contain  24  pounds  of  dry  substance  consisting 
of: 

2.4  pounds  of  albuminoids, 

12.0  pounds  of  carbohydrates, 

0.4  pounds  of  fat. 

15.13  pounds  of  digestible  nutriment. 


The  quantity  of  materials  previously  men¬ 
tioned  as  required  for  the  support  of  a  cow 
and  the  production  of  25  pounds  of  milk,  is 
considerably  less  than  this,  amounting  to: 


1.5  pound  of  albuminoids, 
9.25  pounds  of  carbohydrates, 
1.27  pound  of  fat. 


But  fat  is  a  carbohydrate  as  well  as  starch, 
sugar  aud  gum.  It  is,  however,  wholly  digest¬ 
ible  ami  passes  at  once,  as  it  is  worked  up 
Into  an  emulsion  in  the  Intestines,  into  the 
blood,  and  is  either  consumed  in  the  lungs, 
deposited  as  fat  in  the  tissues,  or  worked  up 
into  butter.  Hence  it.  is  2]u  times  more  nu¬ 
tritious  thau  the  other  carbohydrates,  and 
thus  the  excess  of  fat  very  nearly  makes  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  these.  Moreover,  in 
practice  there  is  a  waste  which  is  not  ac¬ 
counted  for,  possibly  due  to  muscular  action 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  calls  for  an 
excess  of  albuminoids  or  muscle-forming  mat¬ 


ter,  aud  this  demand  of  the  animal  will  easily 
take  up  the  one  pound  of  albuminoids  of  the 
food,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  cow’s  require- 


Albumi¬ 

Carbo¬ 

noids. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

...1.80 

5.1  1 

0.81 

...  .40 

1.94 

1.12 

.. .  .50 

3.60 

0.28 

, . , .  2.50 

11.18 

1.71 

nents  for  maintenance  and  milk.  Now,  if 
nstead  of  giving  the  cow  30  pounds  of  bay.  or 
ts  equivalent  of  other  food,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  very  closely  by  the  following: 


i  pwutiua  u»  . . . 

J  pounds  of  corn  meal. . . . 


ve  give  but  GO  pounds  of  beets,  which  eon- 
ain  only 

0.G6  pound  of  albuminoids, 

6.00  pounds  of  carbohydrates, 

.06  pound  of  fat, 

he  cow  would  not  have  sullicient  food  to 
naintain  herself,  much  less  give  any  milk; 
here  would  be  a  deficiency  of  all  three  of 
hese  materials,  aud  the  consequence  would  be 


that  the  cow  being  forced,  by  her  natural  con¬ 
dition  of  maternity,  to  make  milk  first  to  sup¬ 
port  her  offspring  would  still  go  on  milking  at 
the  expense  of  the  llosh  and  fat  of  her  body 
ami  would,  consequently,  rapidly  become  poor 
and  weak,  and  some  cows  would  go  on  in  this 
way,  giving  some  milk,  but  losing  flesh  more 
and  more,  until  they  finally  laid  down  and 
died. 

Work  is  another  demand  made  upon  our 
domesticated  animals,  and  it  is  in  effect  a 
waste  of  animal  substance — of  flesh  and  fat. 
A  working  ox  weighing  1,000  pounds  requires 
a  little  more  food  than  a  cow  of  the  same 
weight  giving  25  pounds  of  milk  daily.  It 
has  lieen  foil  ml  that  Ml).,  pounds  of  the  best 
hay,  which  contain  25  pounds  of  dry  matter 
and  have 

2.7  pounds  of  albuminoids, 

14.8  pounds  of  carbohydrate, 

0.6  pound  of  fat, 

will  keep  an  OX  of  the  weight  mentioned  and 
a  larger  one,  if  the  feed  is  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion,  in  good  condition,  while  doing  regular 
farm  work.  Deducting  the  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  animal  iu  good  condition, 
we  find  that  the  work  causes  a  waste  of  the 
animal’s  flesh  and  fat  equal  to  or  calling  for 
a  consumption  for  its  repair  of  food  containing 
2.  pounds  of  albuminoids, 

6.8  pounds  of  carbohydrates, 

0.42  pound  of  fat. 

The  next  consideration  will  he  the  growth  of 
young  animals  and  how  they  make  flesh  and 
fat  aud  hone,  for  there  is  no  difference  iu  the 
effect  of  food  in  the  building  up  of  a  young 
animal  to  maturity  and  the  repairing  of  the 
waste  of  a  working  animal  or  a  milking  cow 

of  mature  age. 

- '  -»■»«. - 

The  Nurserymen's  Methods  of  propa¬ 
gating  small  fruits  without  regard  to  the  ped¬ 
igree  of  the  parent  plants  is  scandalous  and 
the  cause  of  deterioration  of  varieties.  Men 
can  better  afford  to  pay  $50  per  1,000  for  a 
good  strain  of  raspberries  tlian  $10  per  1,000 
for  the  ordinary  nurserymen’s  stock.  Princi¬ 
ples  of  breeding  are  utterly  ignored  by  nur¬ 
serymen  in  the  strife  for  cheapness. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  G.  d. 

Seeds.— If  all  seeds  could  be  grown  on  poor 
land  there  would  be  better  satisfaction  among 
purchasers.  No  seed  should  be  plauted  on 
land  poorer  than  that  upon  which  it  was 
grown,  1  have  tried  this  until  I  know  it  is  so. 

Charles  Co.,  Md.  H-  s. 


tHraijarir. 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  GRAPE  HAND¬ 
LING  AND  MARKETING. 

FROM  GEORGE  C.  SNOW. 

Picking  is  usually  done  by  men,  but  can 
be  done  by  women  if  so  desired.  The  qualities 
required  in  a  picker  are,  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  condition  of  the  fruit— whether  it 
is  thoroughly  ripened— and  great  care  iu 
handling. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  fruit  can  be 
taken  off  at,  one  time.  This  applies  more  to 
some  varieties  thau  to  others.  Usually  euough 
fruit  is  kept  on  hand  in  the  cellar  for  two  or 
three  days’  packing  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
aud  to  guard  against  having  to  stop  packing 
owing  to  unfavorable  weather  for  picking; 
dry  weather  must  lie  chosen  for  picking  if 
possible. 

The  fruit  when  taken  from  the  vine  is  placed 
in  picking  t.ra>s  or  boxes  made  24  inches 
long  by  eight  inches  deep  aud  12  inches  wide, 
holding  85  to  40  pouuds,nud  these  are  token  to 
cellar  or  packing  room  on  wagons  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  The  prices  per  day  paid 
here  are  |1.25  for  picking,  though  the  best 
pickers  are  the  regularly  employed  men  who 
have  been  with  the  vines  from  the  beginning 
of  spring. 

Packing  aud  trimming  are  done  by  women. 
The  packing  room  iB  light,  clean  aud  well 
ventilated,  uud  is  kept  at  as  cool  a  tempera¬ 
ture  us  practicable  while  it  is  comfortable  t.o 
work  iiL  The  more  comfortable  it  cuu  be  for 
the  hands  the  better.  Every  grape  that  ts 
imperfect,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be 
removed.  T  he  clusters  must  not  be  mutilated 
any  more  than  positively  necessary ;  neither 
must  the  bloom  be  brushed  off.  Good  hands 
must  be  employed  to  meet  these  requisites. 
Each  trimmer  has  a  little  stand  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  work,  a  chair,  a  pair  of  trim¬ 
ming  scissors  with  long,  slim  points,  aud  a  pan 
for  refuse  grapes.  Four  hands  to  trim,  one  to 
pack,  and  a  man  for  the  lifting,  covering  und 
marking  baskets,  etc.,  make  the  usual  number 
economically  employed  in  a  guug.  'Ibe  con¬ 
dition  and  variety  of  fruit  will  change  these 
estimates.  Five  uud  10-pound  baskets  with 
tight  covers  are  universally  used  for  pack¬ 
ages. 

Good  judgment  and  experience  on  the 
port  of  the  packers  will  largely  determine  the 


condition  of  the  fruit  when  opened.  Seventy 
five  cents  for  trimmers  and  $1  for  packers  are 
the  usual  wages  per  day. 

Many  grapes  are  shipped  by  express  when 
the  distance  und  expense  are  not  too  great. 
By  far  the  larger  part,  however,  arc  shipped 
by  freight,  the  roads  giving  refrigerators  or 
well  ventilated  cars  and  quick  time.  Our 
markets  are  found  iu  the  larger  cities  East 
aud  West,  nml  the  wine  companies.  Inferior 
grapes  are  cither  thrown  away,  or  the  juice  is 
used  for  wine,  brandy  or  vinegar.  The  wine 
sellers  use  large  quantities  of  t  he  best  grapes. 
Unripe  or  decayed  grapes  must  not  be  classed 
with  grapes  not  fit  for  shipping,  as  certain 
conditions  of  the  weather  will  cause  a  large 
loss  in  good  shipping  fruit  which  will  iu  no 
wise  injure  it  for  wine  purposes.  The  variety 
has  much  to  do  with  keeping  qualities.  Cat¬ 
awba  in  a  good,  common  cellnr  can  be  kept 
for  months  with  little  loss,  if  properly  venti¬ 
lated  and  with  proper  humidity, with  a  temper¬ 
ature  which  can  bo  obtained  without  ice.  Del¬ 
awares  are  short-lived  or  too  delicate  to  keep 
long.  Concords  can  lie  used  to  holiday  time. 
Catawbas,  Delawares  and  Concords  are  the 
varieties  most  in  demand.  The  Niagara  for  a 
white  grape,  though  comparatively  new,  is 
without  doubt  a  valuable  variety  and  isbeiug 
extensively  planted. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FROM  A.  B.  DILLE. 

I  employ  negro  women  to  pick  aud  pack  my 
grapes  at  25  to  50  cents  per  day,  and  I  han¬ 
dle  all  the  fruit  in  five  aud  10-pound  baskets. 

I  get  from  75  cents  t.o  $1  50  per  basket  for  10- 
pound  baskets,  averaging  10  cents  per  pound 
net.  Tho  Northwest  is  the  best  market. 

1  ship  all  that  are  salable  and  the  good  grapes 
that,  drop  off  1  make  into  wine,  while  the  in¬ 
ferior  grapes  are  converted  into  vinegar.  This 
is  retailed  here  at  from  25  to  50  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  und  wholesaled  at  25  to  30  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon.  I  have  kept  grapes  from  four  to  six 
weeks  iu  baskets  in  a  dry  house.  For  keep¬ 
ing  grapes  a  long  time  we  make  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  like  an  icc-bouse  in  the  North.  In  such  a 
place  one  can  keep  grapes  three  or  four 
months.  Tho  best  grapes  for  the  South  are 
Brighton,  Concord,  Delaware,  Moore’s  Early, 
Norton’s  Virginia,  Niagara  ami  Ives, 

Grape-vines  should  be  plauted  eight  and  10 
feet  apart  in  a  row.  For  slower-growing 
kinds,  like  the  Delaware,  six  by  ten  feet  are 
better.  The  slow-growing  kinds  should  be 
plauted  on  the  rich  soil  and  huve  liberal 
dressings  of  manure.  In  planting  make  holes 
one  foot  across  and  eight  to  10  inches  deep. 
Stir  the  soil  frequently  during  the  summer 
and  keep  it  free  from  weeds.  I  had  20 
years’  experience  iu  grape  culture  iu  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  and  I  have  had  10  years  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  I  find  that  the  natural  advantages  of 
this  soil  and  climate  are  better  than  those  of 
Ohio.  We  get  the  fruit  in  the  market  from 
30  to  40  days  earlier  than  the  grapes  of  the 
North,  aud  get  from  50  to  100  percent,  more 
for  them. 

Starkville,  Miss. 


FROM  B,  WHEATON  CLARK. 

We  mostly  employ  women  for  picking 
grapes  at  75  cents  per  day.  We  pack  the 
common  varieties,  such  as  Concords, 
Hartfords  and  Perkins,  into  10-pound 
baskets  us  they  are  picked.  The  fancy 
varieties,  such  as  Niagara,  Delaware,  Rogers, 
etc.,  wo  pick  and  let  stand  one  day  to  wilt, 
then  pack  over  into  live,  eight  and  10-pound 
baskets.  Wo  use  the  same  kind  of  help  In 
packing,  although  we  pay  good  packers  some¬ 
times  a  dollar  a  day.  Wo  market  our  com¬ 
mon  sorts — Concord,  Hartford,  etc.  iu  Buf¬ 
falo.  The  fancy  varieties  in  small  packages 
we  ship  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  to  Buffalo,  mostly  by  express.  Wo 
do  not  have  any  cull  or  inferior  grapes;  they 
are  disposed  of  by  summer  pruning.  We  keep 
grapes  iu  good  condition  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar, 
until  along  into  January.  1  kept  Agawam 
(Rogers  No.  15)  this  season  until  May  1.  For 
cheap,  cold  storage  1  should  make  a  cellar  iu 
the  north  side  of  a  sandy  knoll.  It  should  bo 
deep,  easily  vent  Liu  led  and  so  made  as  to  bo 
tightly  closed,  frost  aud  heat  proof,  keeping 
the  temperature  as  near  35  degrees  as  possible. 
All  the  common  hardy  varieties  do  well  with 
us,  particularly  the  Niagara,  Martha,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Concord  and  Perkins,  anil  with  a  little 
extra  care  the  Rogers  Nos.  4  and  15  do  well. 

Loekport,  N.  Y. 

FROM  CHARLES  W.  GARFIELD. 

Grape  picking  here  is  almost  entirely  done 
by  men  working  at  $1  25  per  day.  I  he  Iruit 
is  packed  in  baskets  holding  live,  10  and  20 
pounds,  and  is  handled  so  as  to  preserve  the 
bloom  us  far  us  possible.  The  baskets  are 
covered  with  tarlotou  for  near  market,  aud 
sluts  for  shipment  some  distance.  Our  grapes 
are  sold  at  home  and  in  the  smaller  towns  iu 
the  north  interior  of  the  State,  aud  we  also 
ship  them  to  Chicago  uud  Milwaukee.  Wo 


try  not  to  have  inferior  grapes.  Thinning 
does  the  business.  I  know  of  no  way  of  using 
up  inferior  grapes  on  a  large  scale.  We  have 
not  gone  into  wine  business  in  West  Michigan. 

Green  Rapids,  Mich. 

from  Samuel.  Rogers. 

We  gather  grapes  in  trays,  or  carriers,  and 
convey  them  in  light  spring  wagons  to  the 
packing-houses.  Gatherers  or  pickers  are  paid 
by  the  day,  and  fair  prices  are  from  one  dol¬ 
lar  up,  mostly  about  $1.35  to  $1 .50.  Packers 
are  paid  by  the  basket,  extra  careful  hands 
being  employed  to  examine  and  crate  with 
care  and  taste.  They  are  put  up  in  three- 
pound  packages.  The  prices  vary  with  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  fruit.  We  ship  to 
the  large  cities  of  the  Northern  States  by 
water,  railroad  freight  and  express.  Inferior 
grapes  make  good  vinegar  or  very  inferior 
wine.  Grapes  can  be  kept,  in  favorable 
seasons,  for  a  few  months  by  properly  storing 
them  in  a  first-class  stone  fruit,  house.  We 
plant  Copcord,  Worden,  Delaware  and  Ni¬ 
agara. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ Every  query  must  r>o  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  nd dress  nr  tile  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
aakiiiK  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Cut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  J 


COUC  IN  MULES  AND  HORSES. 

IF.  It.  IF.,  Scotia ,  Neb. — 1.  What  is  the 
best  remedy  for  colic  in  mules  and  horses? 
A  few  days  ago,  one  of  my  umles,  while 
coming  home  from  town,  had  a  severe 
attack  of  colic.  I  kept  him  moving, 
but  he  bloated  and  grew  worse  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  I  thought  he  would  die.  I  re¬ 
moved  the  harness,  and  from  a  neighbor’s  got 
a  tablespoonful  of  snlaratus  disol  ved  iu  water, 
which  I  gave  him,  and  placed  a  quantity  of 
salt  in  the  rectum.  Was  this  proper  treat¬ 
ment.'  I  also  kneaded  and  rubbed  the  bowels 
till  my  hands  were  blistered;  but  he  groaned 
and  rolled  in  terrible  agony,  ]  asked  him  to 
get  up,  and  led  him  home,  however,  hoping  to 
find  a  remedy  iu  the  Rural.  I  wet  cloths  in 
hot  water  and  applied  to  the  bowels,  and 
afterwards  a  poultice  of  corn-meal  and  wood- 
ashes  iu  a  sack.  The  animal’s  bowels  had 
movtxl  freely  even  while  he  was  in  such  dis¬ 
tress.  Soon  after  the  application  of  the  hot 
water  and  poultice,  he  got  easier,  and  next 
day  I  drove  him  for  a  short  distance.  What 
would  be  the  best  treatment  in  similar  cases? 
2.  With  the  usual  care,  is  another  attack  more 
likely  to  occur  than  if  he  had  never  had  one? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  K.  L.  KILBOKXK. 

1.  For  a  general  rule,  the  best  remedy  to 
give  at  the  very  outset  of  an  attack  of  colic  in 
mules  or  horses,  is  a  strong  purgative — four 
to  eight,  drams  of  Barbados  aloes  according 
to  the  size,  condition  and  previous  feeding  of 
the  animal.  This  should  be  followed  by  copi¬ 
ous  injections  of  warm  water  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear.  In  mild  attacks  no  further 
medical  treatment  is  necessary.  But  where 
there  is  much  paiu  some  temporary  relief 
should  be  afforded  without  waiting  for  the 
aloes  to  operate.  For  this  purpose  a  great 
variety  of  prescriptions  are  commonly  given 
that  are  more  or  less  effectual.  Nearly  every 
practitioner  has  a  “colic”  prescription  of  his 
own,  although  this  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
varied  to  suit  an  emergency.  One  of  the  best 
simple  prescript  ions  is,  two  drums  each  of  sul¬ 
phuric  ether  and  extract  of  belladonna,  given 
iu  one-half  pint  of  oil.  Sweet  spirits  of  niter 
or  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  replace  the 
ether  or  two  of  them  may  be  given  together; 
while  opium,  chloral,  aconite,  etc.,  may  bo 
given  in  the  place  of  belladonna,  but  the  bel¬ 
ladonna  is  preferable.  A  favorite  combina¬ 
tion  with  some  is,  one  to  two  ouuees  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium  with  two  to  three  ounces  of  sweet 
spirits  of  niter,  given  in  a  pint  of  water  or 
gruel.  1  wo  grains  of  morphia  dissolved  in  pure 
water  and  given  hypodermically  will  afford 
relief  in  a  few  minutes;  and  when  at  hand, 
may  be  given  iu  preference  to  any  of  the 
above  or  in  connection  with  smaller  doses. 
Where  there  is  much  tympany  or  bloatiug,one 
or  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  given  iu 
milk,  oil  or  eggs,  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
two  to  four  drains  in  a  cold  solution,  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Externally,  active  friction  or  hot 
bandages  to  the  abdomen  afford  relief.  Walk¬ 
ing  exercise  is  excellent,  and  should  he  kept 
up  until  relieved.  Agents  like  common  cook¬ 
ing  soda  are  frequently  given  and  usually  af¬ 
ford  speedy  relief;  but  there  is  danger  that 


their  introduction  into  a  stomach  already  filled 
with  gas  may  suddenly  increase  the  volume 
of  gas,  and  cause  rupture  of  the  stomach. 
Salt  is  sometimes  recommended,  but  as  com¬ 
monly  used  per  rectum,  probably  affords  very 
little  relief.  The  important  point  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  colic  is  the  giving  of  purgatives  and 
injections  to  remove  the  cause;  but  iu  the 
meantime  it  is  well  to  relieve  the  pain  by  the 
administration  of  uuodynes  and  antispasmod- 
ies  as  giveu  above.  2.  For  a  few  weeks,  yes; 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  even  at  any  time 
a  second  attack  would  occur  with  less  provo¬ 
cation  than  if  the  first  had  not  occurred. 
The  treatment  of  colic  in  horses  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  in  this  department  in  hack 
numbers  of  the  Rural,  as  may  be  seen  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  indexes  of  the  volumes  for  late 
years.  The  treatment  for  mules  and  horses 
is  the  same. 

RUPTURE  IN  A  COLT;  LICE  ON  HENS;  BLACK¬ 
LEG  IN  CALVES. 

1.  C.  A.  AT.,  Beattie ,  Kan. — My  two-months- 
old  colt  is  ruptured  and  appears  to  have  been 
so  when  foaled;  how  should  he  be  treated?  2. 
How  can  1  get  rid  of  lice  on  hens?  8.  What 
will  prevent  or  cure  black-leg  in  fat  calves? 

ANSWERED  RT  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  We  suppose  the  rupture  or  hernia  to  beat 
the  navel,  although  you  do  not  say.  One  of 
the  best  methods  of  treatment  for  such  cases 
is  to  return  the  protrusion — laying  the  colt  on 
his  back  if  necessary — and  apply  clamps  over 
the  skin  close  to  the  belly,  to  be  worn  until 
they  drop  off.  The  grooves  of  the  clamps 
should  be  filled  with  some  antiseptic  ointment. 
Another  method  is  to  apply  a  soft  pad  over 
the  navel  or  rupture,  and  hold  it  in  position  by 
elastic  bands  passing  around  the  body  and 
fixed  to  a  sort  of  harness  to  keep  them  iu 
place.  The  bauds  holding  the  pad  must  be 
elastic  or  they  are  liable  to  be  injurious.  2. 
Thoroughly  whitewash  the  whole  building, 
including  nests,  roosts,  etc.,  with  freshly 
slaked  lime,  to  which  add  one  pint  of  kerosene 
oil  to  each  bucket  of  whitewash.  Dust  the 
fowls  thoroughly  with  fresh  wood  ashes,  air- 
sluked  lime,  suuff  or  Persian  insect  powder, 
and  give  them  u  box  of  ashes  and  dustiu  a  dry, 
sunny  place  in  which  to  wallow.  If  this  is  not 
effectual,  sulphur  ointment  or  kerosene  emul 
sion  muy  be  applied  under  the  wings,  on  top 
of  the  head  and  wherever  the  lice  are  found. 
If  the  sulphur  is  used  the  fowls  should  tie  kept 
dry  for  a  few  days.  Read  the  Poultry  Spe¬ 
cial  of  the  Rural  of  May  8, 1886.and  frequent 
answers  to  similar  inquiries  in  late  Rurals; 
also  Editorial  Brevity  in  last  issue.  8.  Black¬ 
leg  iu  calves  is  very  rarely  treated  with  suc¬ 
cess;  but  with  proper  precautions  the  disease 
can  usually  be  prevented.  Feed  moderately, 
so  as  not  to  keep  the  calves  too  fat;  over-feed¬ 
ing  produces  a  condition  of  the  system  that 
favors  the  introduction  of  the  disease.  Avoid 
low,  undrained  pastures  during  the  hot 
months,  especially  at  late  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn.  A  change  of  pasture  to  high  ground 
usually  checks  the  disease.  Avoid  exposiug 
the  animals  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
provide  shelter  from  eold  winds  and  storms. 
In  fact  keep  the  animals  always  in  prime  con¬ 
dition,  but  not  over-fat.  Pastures  upon  which 
young  stock  die  should  be  abandoned  or  used 
for  other  and  older  stock.  Probably  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  preventive  treatment  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  seton  in  the  breast.  The sefcou  should 
be  inserted  quite  deeply  and  dressed  with  some 
mild  blistering  ointment  to  create  IomiI  in¬ 
flammation.  Internally,  chlorate  of  potash  is 
one  of  the  best  agents  that  can  be  given. 
When  the  disease  appears  in  a  herd  the  chlor¬ 
ate  should  be  given  to  the  whole  herd  for  sev¬ 
eral  days;  for  calves  ouo  dram,  ami  for  year¬ 
lings  two  drams  three  times  daily,  given  in 
the  food  or  iu  a  gloss  of  water.  If  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  costive  give  small  doses  of  castor  or 
linseed  oil  until  relieved.  All  dead  uuimals 
should  be  very  carefully  handled  and  deeply 
buried  iu  some  place  away  from  the  pastures 
and  away  from  running  or  drinking  water. 

OBSCURE  LAMENESS  IN  A  MULE. 

D.  IF.  Benton,  La  — My  mule  draws  his 
hind  leg  up  and  a  little  out  to  one  side  and  holds 
it  there  for  a  few  moments,  sometimes  with 
a  slight  quiver.  Ti.is  he  has  beeu  doing  since 
he  came  to  me,  five  years  ago.  He  frequently 
draws  the  leg  up  when  standing.  Lately  he 
has  become  a  little  lame,  and  doesn’t  always 
put  his  foot  fiat  on  the  ground,  but  keeps  it 
slightly  raised.  W  hen  standing,  he  often 
places  the  front  of  the  hoof  on  the  ground; 
that  is,  turns  it  over  farther  than  if  standing 
on  the  toe.  \V hat’s  the  matter? 

Ans. — Obscure  lamenesses  are  very  difficult 
to  diagnose  from  description.  In  this  case  we 
believe  the  lameness  to  tie  in  the  stifle  joint. 
Try  extreme  flexion  and  extension  of  each 
joint,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  seut 
of  tenderness.  Apply  a  cantliarides  blister 
over  the  stifle  joint — or  other  joint  if  you  con¬ 
clude  the  lameness  is  elsewhere— following  the 
directions  and  precautions  frequently  given 


in  these  columns.  A  long  period  of  rest,  at 
least  two  or  three  months,  will  probably  be 
necessary.  Failing  in  this,  you  will  have  to 
consult  a  local  veterinariau,  unless  you  can 
locate  the  difficulty  for  us. 

INSECTICIDES. 

L.  E.  A.,  Smyrna,  Del. — Early  in  the  season 
this  State  had  a  prospect  of  the  largest  crop 
of  peaches  that  it  has  ever  had,  but  the  cur- 
culio  has  stung  the  fruit  so  badly  that  there 
will  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop  on  an 
average.  The  rose-bug  has  injured  grapes 
and  blackberries  considerably,  and  a  green 
worm,  an  inch  long,  has  been  helping  himself 
to  the  gooseberry  leaves.  What  will  kill  these 
enemies?  Have  read  that  to  spray  the  trees 
with  a  solution  of  half  a  pound  of  Paris-green 
to  a  barrel  of  water,  would  kill  the  curculio;  is 
it  not  dangerous  to  put  the  poison  ou  the  fruit? 
I  do  not  want  to  kill  any  two-legged  creature. 

Ans.— Our  friend  will  find  in  this  and  other 
late  Rurals  full  answers  to  his  questions,  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  the  curculio.  Paris-green  would 
kill  the  beetles  when  they  eat  the  leaves,  but 
it  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  grub  which 
comes  from  an  egg  deposited  under  the  skin  in 
the  flesh  of  the  plum.  The  best  remedy  at 
present  known  is  to  jar  the  trees  early  in  the 
morning.  The  beetles  will  fall  upon  sheets 
spread  underneath.  The  jarring  should  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  the  plums  are  well  set. 

BOTS. 

G.  W.,  Salem,  Va. — What  will  rid  a 
horse  of  bots? 

Ans.— There  is  nothing  that  will  kill  the 
bots  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  since  they 
are  able  to  resist  the  action  of  any  medicine 
that  can  be  safely  administered  to  the  horse. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  however,  when  the 
bots  are  passing  away,  their  exit  may  he  has¬ 
tened  by  a  good  dose  of  aloes  or  other  physic. 
In  the  fall  when  the  young  bots  are  being 
taken  into  the  stomach  they  may  be  killed  by  an 
occasional  dose  of  one  or  two  ouncesoil  of  tur- 
pentine  or  benzine.  Prevention  is  the  best 
and  surest  method.  A  little  prevention  dur¬ 
ing  late  summer  and  autumn  will  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  great  number  of  the  bots. 
Clip  all  of  the  long  hair  from  the  throat, 
breast  and  limbs  of  the  horse;  then  wash 
daily  with  warm  soap  suds  to  remove  uli  eggs 
of  the  bot-fly,  that  have  been  laid  during  the 
day.  A  little  oil  applied  to  the  throat,  breast 
and  fore-limbs  will  prevent  the  eggs  from 
readily  adhering  to  the  hair,  when  deposited 
by  the  fly. 

s  WATER-PROOFING  CANVAS. 

J.  E.  P.,  Odell,  III. — How  can  canvas  or 
muslin  be  made  water-proof? 

Ans.— Heavy  canvas  will  not  need  any  pre¬ 
paration.  Muslin  and  cottou  are  sometimes 
painted  with  linseed  oil,  but  several  cases  are 
reported  where  such  painting  carelessly  done 
has  caused  spontaneous  combustion.  The 
waterproof  fiber  material  advertised  iu  the 
Rural  is  excellent  for  the  purpose  named. 


Miscellaneous. 

-1.  P.,  Norden,  Neb. — 1.  What  is  Paradise 
stock  for  upples  aud  where  can  it  be  ob¬ 
tained?  ,  2.  What  work  will  give  me  plain 
information  about  the  culture,  pruning,  etc., 
of  apple  trees,  with  descriptions  of  the  diseases 
and  insects  liable  to  attack  the  trees,  and  reme¬ 
dies  therefor.  8.  My  grape-vines  started 
nicely  last  spring,  but  soon  began  to  look 
rusty  and  dry  up.  Some  started  budding 
again,  but  the  growth  is  small  aud  does  not 
look  healthy.  The  season  is  very  dry.  Is 
mildew  the  cause  ? 

Ans.  1.  The  Paradise  is  recognized  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species  of  apple.  The  tree  is  a  mere 
bush,  scarcely  ever  growing  over  four  feet 
high.  This  is  used  to  dwarf  any  variety 
worked  upon  it,  aud  it  answers  the  purpose 
admirably.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  sell  many 
varieties  of  apples  worked  on  the  true  Para¬ 
dise.  2.  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  or  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Fruit  Culturist.  The  first  by  P.  Barry, 
the  second  by  J.  J.  Thomas.  8.  We  can  not 
say.  Please  state  the  kinds  of  vines,  their 
age,  etc. 

C.  C.,  Nunda,  N.  F. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to  ship 
eggs  iu  lots  of  four  to  seven  crates  to  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  iu  New  York,  820  miles  away, 
or  to  Rochester,  50  miles  off,  and  which  would 
be  likely  to  be  the  better?  2.  Who  is  a  reli¬ 
able  commission  merchant  who  will  receive 
such  a  consignment  iu  New  York? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  say  it  would  pay  you 
to  ship  smaller  lots  to  Rochester.  2.  D. 
Duveuport,  corner  Maiu  and  Franklin  Streets, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  S.  U.  A  E.  H.  Frost,  100 
Park  Place,  and  E.  &  0  Ward,  279  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  New  York  City. 

J.  P.  Q.,  Burnt  Hill,  N.  Y. — I  had  a  spring 
calf  runtiing  iu  pasture,  that  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  with  frothiug  at  the  mouth,  and  would 
turn  round  aud  rouud ,  and  seemed  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  wild,  aud  died  in  about  an  hour ;  what 
was  the  cause  ? 


Ans. — The  symptoms  given  may  be  due  to 
various  causes,  as  injury,  disease  of  nervous 
system,  indigestion,  or  disease  of  some  inter¬ 
nal  organ.  We  cannot  guess  the  cause  in  this 
particular  case,  and  therefore  cannot  give  a 
remedy. 

G.  S.  IF.,  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  /. — On  a 
newly  seeded  grass  plot  there  are  many  ant 
holes,  anti  the  little  fellows  are  very  busy 
bringing  sand  to  the  surface ;  how  can  I  get 
rid  of  them? 

Ans. — The  kerosene  emulsion  poured  into 
the  boles  would  probably  kill  the  ants.  We 
should  try  in  preference  pyretbrum  water- 
say  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon, 

E.  E.  B. ,  Nnrthville,  Tenn. — What  would 
be  the  best  text-book  for  a  farmer  about  30 
years  old,  who  wishes  to  begin  the  study  of 
botany? 

Ans.— Gray’s  First  Lessons,  or  How  Plants 
Grow. 

J.  M.  D.,  Savannah ,  Ga.— Where  can  I 
procure  the  new  grape  Moore’s  Diamond 
spoken  of  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  23d? 

Ans.— Janies  F.  Le  Clare,  of  Brighton,  N. 
Y,,  controls  ir. 

R.  IF.,  Montague,  N.  J. — Is  there  anything 
better  than  rye  to  make  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  pastures? 

Ans. — R,ye  gives  us  our  best  early  pastur¬ 
age. 

J.  S.  P.,  Harvard ,  Fla.—  The  cyclone  noz¬ 
zle  is  made  by  Thomas  Summerville,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  It  was  described  on  page  188. 

DISCUSSION. 

OH!  THE  ROSE-BUGS! 

R  R.  Black,  New  Jersey.—1 “We  keep  our 
rose-bugs  iufull  check  by  using  the  pyrethrum 
powder,  dry  or  diffused  in  water— and  it  is 
effectual  Think  of  picking  off  these  pests  by 
hand,  or  letting  them  drop  into  hot  water  or 
kerosene !” 

The  above  is  from  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  recent 
date.  Tnis  may  answer  when  there  are  few 
of  the  insects,  but  what  are  you  to  do  when 
there  are  swarms  of  them  in  the  air  ready  to 
alight  as  soon  as  yon  have  killed  those  that 
have  alighted;  when  there  are  so  many  that 
there  are  not  enough  roses  and  grapes  to  go 
round,  and  they  are  compelled  to  get  a  living 
by  eating  green  apples,  peaches,  and  cherries, 
as  well  as  the  foliage  of  cherry,  plum  and 
other  trees,  and  even  the  daisies  and  weeds-  in 
the  fields?  Just  before  the  close  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  season,  they  attacked  the  berries  and  de¬ 
voured  the  blossoms  of  the  bush  beans;  in 
fact,  there  was  scarcely  any  green  thing  they 
would  not  eat.  This  is  a  discouraging  state  of 
affairs,  and  I  fear  the  Rural's  remedy  would 
not  prove  effectual.  They  used  to  tell  me, 
when  a  boy,  that  the  way  to  catch  birds  was 
to  put  salt  on  their  tails.  If  you  could  get  all 
the  rose-bugs  together,  aud  dose  them  with 
pyrethrum,  that  would  be  all  right.  You 
could  then  keep  them  in  “full  check.”  But 
there’s  the  rub— to  put  salt  ou  their  tails.  How 
would  you  proceed  ?  B.  r.  b. 

N.— \  — We  still  recommend  spraying 
them  with  Bubach  or  Pyrethrum  powder.  If 
one  uses  a  hand  force  pump,  hose,  iron  tube 
aud  cr clone,  or  other  spraying  nozzle,  he  can 
get  over  hundreds  of  plants  before  the  beetles 
fly  much  in  the  morning,  aud  one  spraying 
will  often  suffice  for  several  days— one  day  at 
any  rate.  It  matters  little  comparatively,  if 
we  can  but  keep  them  away  from  certain 
plants,  how  much  they  may  infest  others  of 
less  importance. 

M.  D. .  New  Jersey.—  Every  old  adage  is 
not  wise,  although  it  may  be  called  a  “wise 
saw.’  This  applies  to  the  common  saying 
quoted  by  J.  B.,  page  450,  that  “Nature  is  the 
bi-st  physician..”  No  doubt  •‘Nature,”  or  as  is 
really  meant,  the  natural  vital  force  of  an 
animal,  will  do  much,  when  left  untrammeled 
aud  unimpeded,  to  restore  a  sick  animal.  In 
most  cases  over-eating  causes  the  most  mis¬ 
chief,  and  then  the  natural  reaction  against 
food,  the  nausea  of  the  sick  stomach,  leads  on 
to  recovery.  But  while  this  is  true,  aud  rest  re¬ 
stores  the  digestive  functions,  it  is  equally 
true  that  Nature  is  a  very  poor  physician  so 
far  as  regards  the  prevention  of  diseases. 
Naturally  horses  do  not  work  in  harvesters, 
nor  draw  heavy  loads  over  stony,  rough 
toads,  and  the  simple  bruises  and  injuries  a 
wild  animal  meets  with  are  quickly  repaired. 
When  horses  are  injured  in  nuuatural  work, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  sprain  of  the  stifle  joint, 
Nature  has  no  means  of  repair,  and  science 
must  be  called  upon  to  help  Nature.  Then  we 
put  on  a  high-heeled  shoe  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  the  injured  tendons  and  muscles,  and  use  a 
blister  to  help  Nature  repair  the  damage.  If 
the  animal  were  left  to  Nature  it  would 
become  permanently  lame.  I  am  an  advocate 
of  prevention  of  disease  rather  than  to  cure  by 
medicine;  but  the  doctor  and  surgeon  are 
always  the  “help  bearer”  which  Ovid  calls 
him  (“ Optferqve  per  orbem  dicor ”)  in  his 
poem,  and  he  saves  a  vast  amount  of  pain 
and  misery  to  animals  and  persons. 
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liURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Alabama. 

Sklma,  Dallas  Co.,  July  7.— The  corn  and 
cotton  crops  arc  quite*  promising  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  For  the*  past  three  years  we  have  bad. 
short  cotton  crops.  Last  year  the  com  crop 
was  almost  a  failure  in  some  instances.  At 
niv  homo  (Montevalle,  Shelby  County,  55 
miles  northeast  of  tills),  the  cotton  and  corn 
crops  are  small  but  promising.  Up  to  July 
1  there  had  not  been  rain  enough  for  grass  for 
hay  to  do  well.  Home  apples,  but  frost  killed 
pears  and  peaches.  Watermelons  are  plent.l 
ful  in  Selma  market  and  quite  good.  The 
past  spring  was  too  dry,  and  oats  did  not  do 
well.  t.  j.  w. 


Ottawa,  Ontario,  July  4. — We  had  a  late 
spring  with  very  dry  weather  since.  Hay  and 
grain  crops  are  light.  Very  little  fruit  is 
grown  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  prospects  for 
it  are  good  wherever  its  grow  th  has  been  at¬ 
tempted.  w.  W.  11. 

WoomiousE  Township,  Norfolk  Co.,  Out., 
July  5. — The  area  of  wheat  is  about  an  aver¬ 
age;  condition  the  same.  Corn  and  oat  areas 
an  average;  rather  above  in  condition.  R,ye 
and  barley  little  grown:  locking  fairly  well. 
Peas  largely  sown  and  looking  well.  Potatoes 
average  area  and  condition,  with  plenty  of 
bugs.  Of  root  crops  there  will  he  about  the 
usual  quantity.  Carden  vegetables  uu  aver¬ 
age.  A  fair  crop  of  apples.  The  peach  trees 
are  loaded— what,  few  there  are  left;  most  of 
the  trees  are  dead.  Ilay  and  pasture  a  little 
short.  _  J.  W.  H. 

Connecticut 


Arkansas. 

Palestine,  St-  Francis  Co.,  July  3.— Crops 
of  any  importance  here  are  corn  and  cotton. 
Something  near  the  usual  acreage  of  each 
was  planted.  Corn  does  not  promise  well, 
having  suffered  from  drought.  Cotton  prom¬ 
ises  an  average  crop  for  the  stand  .which  is 
imperfect.  Fruit,  mostly  killed  by  frost. 

j.  B.  B. 

Robinson,  Benton  Co.,  July  5.— Corn  is 
looking  A  No.  1;  wheat  the  best  for  years, 
areas  of  both  largo.  Oats  almost  a  total 
failure.  A  green  louse  (now  to  this  section), 
has  done  the  damage.  Potatoes*  and  garden 
vegetables  are  good.  Apples  and  peaches  few 
on  the  bottoms — from  one  third  to  one-hall' 
crops  on  flat  w  oods  land.  Tobacco  is  not  look¬ 
ing  well.  _  G*  E*  M* 

California. 

Bieber,  Lassen  Co.,  July  0. — This  is  princi¬ 
pally  a  stock-raising  county.  No  grain  is 
raised  for  export.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  up 
to  the  average,  except  potatoes.  O.  H.  b. 

Ei.  Dorado,  K1  Dorado  Co.,  July  4. — This 
part  of  the  county  is  principally  devoted  to 
bay -making  and  fruit-raising,  and  very  little 
grain  of  any  kind  is  grown,  but  crops  average 
very  good.  Early  potatoes  were  killed  by 
frost;  the  late  trop  has  just  been  planted. 
Pears  will  be  the  largest  crop  for  years.  Peach¬ 
es  and  plums  are  very  light,  while  the  apple 
trees  are  loaded,  but  the  codling  moth  is  likely 
to  take  most  of  the  crop.  Hay  aud  pasture 
grasses  were  good.  The  grape  crop  was  badly 
hurt  by  late  frosts,  aud  will  not  average  bulf  a 

crop.  _  J-  E-  A* 

Canada. 

New  Westminster,  British  Columbia, 
June  28.— Lust  winter  was  the  severest  aud 
longest  we  have  hud  in  this  province  since 
1861— *62.  We  had  more  snow  and  cold  rains 
than  I  ever  saw  during  a  residence  of  28  years 
on  this  coast.  The  result  was  that  crops  were 
planted  late,  and  there  has  been  loss  growth 
than  lever  saw.  May  was  cold,  and  June 
has  been  cloudy,  and  cold  nights  prevail  to  a 
very  disagreeable  extent.  Many  young  fruit 
trees  w’ere  damaged  by  frost.  The  fruit  crop 
is  only  about  three  fifths  of  last  year’s,  if  quite 
that  much.  Hay,  oaks  aud  wheat,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  average  crops.  Roots  and  potatoes 
three-quarters  or  perhaps  five-eighths  of  an 
average.  Spring  salmon  run  very  light,  but 
we  are  looking  for  a  moderate  catch  when 
high  water  subsides.  The  Fraser  River  is 
very  high  this  year  and  the  chances  are  for  a 
longer  continuance  of  this  condition  than 
usual;  had  this  been  as  warm  u  month  as  we 
expected,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Fraser 
would  have  been  inuudated;  but  fortunately 
the  vast  amount  of  snow  in  the  mountains 
melted  slowly  and  had  more  time  to  run  off’ 
than  ever  before  known.  The  lumber  trade  is 
fair.  The  Northwest  Territories  and  Mani¬ 
toba  are  taking  vast,  quantities  of  our  excel¬ 
lent  timber,  doors  aud  sash,  and  we  are  taking 
in  return  Hour  and  feed,  almost  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  American  products.  Manitoba  flour 
is  very  excellent,  aud  more  profitable  than 
Oregon  and  California  brands.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  are  treating  their  patrons 
very  fairly,  and  seem  much  more  desirous  of 
adjusting  errors  and  overcharges  than  the 
Northern  Pacific.  On  the  whole,  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  cause  of  complaint.  I  doubt  if  any  It.  It. 
Company  in  America  would  show  a  better 
disposition  to  foster  the  country  and  give  as 
good  satisfaction  all  rouud  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  1  wish  that  as  much  could  be  said  of 
our  navigation  companies.  Htock  suffered 
much  less  in  the  interior  than  was  reported. 
Beef  cattle  are  coming  forward  now  in  splen¬ 
did  condition,  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
sheep.  Horses  are  in  good  supply  and  liuve 
been  much  improved  in  breed  during  the  last 
few  years.  Beef  cattle  are  well  bred,  but  our 
dairy  stock  are  very  inferior.  I  greatly  enjoy 
your  most  valuable  p*per.  No  matter  what 
may  bo  a  man’s  culling,  he  can  glean  valua¬ 
ble  information  aud  data  from  the  Rural, 
New*Yobker.  1  wish  it  prosperity,  t.  c. 


Bristol,  Hartford  Co.,  July  4. — Corn  is 
late,  but  bids  fair  to  be  an  average  crop.  Po¬ 
tatoes  late;  came  up  unevenly;  a  good  many 
missing  lulls,  but  more  than  usual  were  plant¬ 
ed,  so  we  ex  [wet  a  full  supply.  Short,  crop  of 
o  ils.  Not  more  I  lian  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of 
rye.  Hay  lighter  than  before  In  five  years. 

A  large  crop  of  apples.  Other  fruits  not 
enough  for  home  markets.  Vegetable  crops 
good  in  comparison  with  other  years. 

_  c.  n.  p. 

Dakota. 

* 

Crook  City,  Lawrence  Co..  July  5. — We 
are  having  plenty  of  rain,  so  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  burning  up  this  season.  Corn,  wheat, 
oats  and  potatoes  25  per  cent,  above  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  five  years.  Garden  vegetables 
and  pastures  5l>,  and  hay  40  above.  The  root 
crop  promises  to  be  lair.  No  orchard  fruits 
worth  mentioning.  Wild  fruits  plenty.  Every¬ 
thing  looks  promising,  and  I  do  not  see  that 
we  have  any  reason  to  complain.  J.  u. 

Irving,  Spink  Co.,  July  2,— Small  grains 
are  improving  rapidly  since  the  ruins  of  June 
15th.  The  crops  were  put  in  the  ground  in 
good  shape,  there  being  plenty  of  moisture  to 
start  them  finely;  but  a  few  hot,  windy  days, 
about,  June  10,  very  nearly  spoiled  them;  but 
the  prospects  ure  brightening,  aud  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  we  shall  have  fair  crops. 
At  present  file  outlook  is  ns  follows;  Wheat,, 
80;  oats,  50;  barley,  8(j;  flux,  100;  potatoes. 
110;  corn,  100;  garden  vegetables.  100  per 
cent.  This  is  a  new  country  mid  a  Hue  farm¬ 
ing  section,  but  the  farmers  are,  most  of  them, 
hard  run  for  money.  The  low  prices  of  wheat 
for  the  last  few  years  aud  the  failure  of  some 
crops,  from  drought  lust  year,  have  brought 
on  this  condition  of  affairs.  They  are  fast 
turning  their  attention  to  corn  and  stock, 
which  do  well  here.  It  seems  to  bo  a  settled 
fact  that  the  all-one-crop  .system  will  ruin  any 
country.  N.  M. 

Huron,  Beadle  Co.,  July  3. — The  acreage 
of  corn  here  has  increased,  in  the  last  five 
years,  fully  200  per  cent. ;  wheat  aud  oats  150 
l>er  cent.  Our  hay  is  all  wild,  of  which  we 
have  a  good  crop  this  year.  Corn  never 
looked  better;  wheat  is  a  good  average ;  oats 
a  little  below  the  average;  potatoes  and  all 
other  crops  are  looking  well.  ’  o.  w. 

Madison,  Lake  Co.,  July  2. — Corn  above 
the  uverage;  early  sown  wheat  and  oats, 
good;  late  sown,  and  that  on  sandy  land,  poor 
and  thin.  Flax  promises  a  very  good  crop. 
Garden  vegetables  ure  well  advanced  for  this 
time  of  year.  Potatoes  are  looking  fine,  and 
bugs  are  few.  Orchard  fruits  not  yet  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Hay  and  pasture  have  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  from  dry  weather.  With  favorable 
weather  from  now  on,  we  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Long  live  the  Rural  !  s.  s.  s. 

llllllolM. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co.,  July  4. — 
Within  u  few  days  we  have  had  a  good  i  ,ch  of 
warm  and  mellow  rain,  and  it  hus  been  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  in  all  the  region  lying  about 
N.  L.  40  degrees,  aud  W.  L.  88  degrees.  But 
still  seven -eighths  of  Illinois  is  in  the  drought, 
and  some  sections  embrace  counties  and 
counties.  Prayers  were  offered  up  last  week, 
and  numerously  yesterday,  for  ram.  The 
losses  to  crops  and  stock,  especially  for  want 
of  water,  causing  shrinkage,  are  very  great, 
to  say  nothiug  of  the  .sufferings  and  extra 
labor  involved.  The  papers— I  mean  the 
commercial  papers— Blake  little  or  no  mention 
of  the  dreadful,  und  all  or  nearly  all  prevail¬ 
ing  drought;  because,  1  suppose,  the  facts,  if 
slated,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  bull  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  drive  the  bears  into  sore  extremities. 
I  am  looking  for  ram  on  or  soon  after  the 
Fourth,  because  there  are  great  masses  of 
clouds  daily  passing  over,  and  when  these  get, 
the  shock  the  Fourth  of  July  gun-firing  und 
cannonading  communicate  to  the  atmosphere, 
more  or  less  precipitation  is  certain  to  follow. 

B.  v.  j. 

Exeter,  Scott  Co.,  July  3. — Corn  urea  be¬ 
low  average;  prospect  good.  Wheutaudoat 


areas  above  average;  prospect  good.  Potato 
area  medium;  prospect  poor.  Early  veget¬ 
ables  ware  good,  but  are  dried  up  now.  Largo 
fruits  are  hardly  an  average  crop.  Peach 
trees  are  nearly  all  winter-killed.  Hay  is  be¬ 
low  an  average.  Pastures  are  dried  up,  owing 
to  drought  all  through  June.  D.  w.  n. 

Georgetown,  Vermillion  Co.,  July  8, — 
The  areas  of  corn,  wheat,  and  outs  are  about 
an  average  for  the  last  five  years.  The  out¬ 
look  for  all  three  is  about  a  full  average  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  garden  vegetables,  50;  apples,  10; 
bay,  00;  pasture,  80;  clover,  1(M).  n.  k.  ji. 

G hidley,  McLean  Co.,  July  5.-  The 
weather  has  been  very  dry  so  far  this  season, 
but  corn  is  looking  well;  the  first  planting  is 
beginning  to  ear  out  now,  and  if  wo  cun  get  a 
few  good  showers  the  crop  will  lie  extra  good. 
The  oat  crop  will  be  rather  light,,  as  it  has 
been  injured  by  drought.  Not  much  wheat  Is 
raised,  but  what,  there  is  is  good.  The  same 
may  bo  said  of  rye.  Early  potatoes  are  very 
small,  and  late  ones  will  be  the  same  if  we 
don’t  get  more  rain.  Hay  will  be  t  he  lightest, 
crop  for  several  years.  Pastures  are  looking 
very  bare.  Orchard  fruits  will  be  rather 
scarce.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of-garden 
vegetables,  but  the  crop  was  injured  by  the 
dry  weather.  J.  L.  R. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  July  4. 
— The  farmers  of  Northern  Illinois  begin  to  re¬ 
alize  what  a  Kansas  drought  might  be.  We 
bail  an  exceedingly  dry  summer  a  year  ago, 
aud  the  ground  froze  up  in  u  parched  condi¬ 
tion.  There  was  plenty  of  snow,  but  the 
ground  was  frozen  so  deep  that  most,  of  it, 
when  melted,  ran  off  in  the  spring,  and  ufter 
the  first,  six  or  eight,  inches  the  ground  was 
apparently  a-s  dry  ns  in  the  full.  Since  spring 
work  began  wo  have  not.  had  more  than  2J. ±  or 
three  inches  of  rainfall  and  there  huvo  not 
been  more  than  one  or  two  showers  heavy 
enough  to  wet  one’s  clothes  while  working  in 
the  fields,  though  within  from  six  to  13  miles 
north  and  south  there  have  bee®  one  or  two 
good  rains  that  we  did  not  have.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  and  the  many  days  in  which  the 
mercury  rose  above  90  degrees  in  the  shade, 
corn  is  a  fine-looking  crop — ahead  of  any  for 
several  years  at  u  corresponding  date.  It 
grew  finely  till  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
then  was  about  at  a  standstill  till  the  fine 
showers  of  the  past,  few  days  gave  it  another 
boom.  Now  in  mellow  soil  the  ground  is  damp 
from  one  to  two  inches;  below  that  it.  appeal’s 
us  dry  as  over.  Winter  wheat,  nu  average 
crop;  quality  good.  Bugs  are  taking  the 
spring  wheat.  Outs  very  short  and  thin;  fill¬ 
ing  well.  Probable  yield  from  five  txj  40  bush¬ 
els  por  acre.  Potatoes  look  well  whore  the 
long  race  horse  beetle  hasn’t  stripped  them  of 
leaves.  Poison  doesn’t  affect  them.  w.  s. 

Shelhyvillk,  Shelby  Co.,  July  9.— Wheat 
aud  oats  good  crops;  all  in  shock;  some  are 
thrashing;  yield  from  15  to  25  bushels  per 
acre,  of  u  good  quality.  Corn  good  and  well 
worked,  and  with  sufficient  rainfall  from  this 
time  on  it  will  make  an  average  crop  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average  for  the  last  five  years. 
Acreage  of  all  the  above  crops  largo  compared 
with  the  areas  for  the  last  five  years.  Hay  a 
full  crop,  especially  clover;  all  saved  with¬ 
out  raiu.  Pastures  getting  short  ou  account 
of  dry  weather  throughout  the  entire  month 
uf  June.  Rye  and  early-planted  potatoes 
good;  late  ones  without  plenty  of  rain  soon 
will  be  a  failure.  Standard  fruits  almost  a 
failure;  small  fruits  very  scarce.  Htock  of 
all  kinds  in  good  condition.  e.  j.  m. 


Kaiuai. 

Arkansas  City,  Cowley  Co.,  July  7.— The 
prospect  of  all  crops  is  generally  very  favor¬ 
able.  Corn  will  be  over  an  average,  with 
rain.  Wheat  will  average  about  20  bushels 
per  acre.  Gats  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  rye 
good,  but  very  little  sown.  Potatoes  very 
good;  over  an  average.  Gardens  never  bet¬ 
ter.  Apples  ami  peaches,  a  quarter  of  a  crop. 
Grapes  never  better.  Gross,  wild,  very  good. 
Pasture  good;  whut  little  clover  and  Timothy 
we  have  is  good.  J.  B.  s. 

Labette,  Labette  Co.,  July  5.—  Corn  area 
25  per  cent,  more  than  usual ;  outlook  splendid ; 
the  bust,  for  many  years.  This  is  our  main 
crop.  Wheat  urea  25  por  cent,  less;  prospect 
poor.  Oat  area  3d  per  cent,  more;  outlook 
good.  No  chaUge  in  the  potato  area;  outlook 
good.  Garden  vegetables  good.  Orchard 
fruits  25  per  ceut.  below  an  average.  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  promise  a  light  cr  p;  Niagara, 
Empire  state,  Vergeunes,  Early  Victor,  Duch¬ 
ess,  aud  El  Dorado  ure  rotting  badly  with  me. 
Worden,  Lady,  Moore’s  Early  and  F.  B. 
Hayes,  are  nearly  free  from  this  failing.  In 
strawberries,  Jessie  and  Belmont  promise 
well;  they  are  strong  growers  aud  have  healthy 
foliage.  Crimson  Cluster  is  of  weak  growth 
and  some  rust.  Ontario  has  a  fuir  growth, 
but  the  foliage  curls  too  much.  The  Mam¬ 
moth  Seedling  rusts.  IV o  have  had  abuud- 
auee  of  rain.  Hay  uud  pasture  and  gross, 
good;  outlook  good  for  clover  seed.  R.  R. 


Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  July  8.— I  wrote  to 
the  Rural  about  10  days  ago,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  condition  of  crops.  In  that  letter  I 
said  that  the  amount,  of  acreage  in  corn  was 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  cultivated  ground,  and 
that  there  was  a  great  promise  for  a  big  crop, 
aud  such  would  be  assured  if  we  received  a 
good  rain  in  t  wo  or  three  weeks  from  that 
time  The  good  ram  came  on  three  days 
after  I  wrote,  and,  therefore,  while  welcome, 
it,  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  deferred 
two  weeks,  so  much  more  of  it  would  have 
been  absorbed.  While  we  are  not  assured  of 
the  biggest  product  per  acre  ever  obtained  in 
Kansas, yet,  without  more  rain,  we  shall  have 
twice  or  three  times  os  much  as  iu  either  of 
the  last  two  years.  Should  a  fall  of  rain  of 
three  inches  occur  in  the  last  week  of  this 
month,  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  that  Kansas 
will  produce  more  corn  than  any  State  ever 
has  produced  in  any  year.  We  are  aware 
that  this  is  an  extraordinary  statement,  but 
are  willing  to  publish  the  story.  Other  States 
may,  and  probably  will*  have  big  crops  of 
corn,  but  onr  acreage,  doubtless,  is  more  in¬ 
creased  than  that  of  any  other  State.  The 
yields  of  wheat  and  oats  in  this  and  adjacent 
counties  ure  good,  bciug  from  12  to  50  bushels 
per  acre— one  farm  yielding  025  bushels  of 
wheat  from  12  acres.  Potatoes  are  going  to 
be  an  amazing  crop,  so  are  all  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Fruit  au  average  altogether.  J.  b. 


Michigan. 

Troy,  Oakland  Co.,  July  8. — Hay  a  medium 
crop.  Wo  have  just  cut  the  Diehl-Mediterra¬ 
nean  Wheat,  and  we  think  it  will  do  well. 
Harvest  is  early*.  Wheat  aud  other  grains 
are  of  good  quality;  but  the  yields  are  not 
heavy,  though  they  looked  as  if  they  would 
yield  big  crops.  Com  looks  promising. 
Fruits  plentiful.  r.  d. 

Missouri. 

Kingston,  Caldwell  Co.,  July  2. — The  crops 
in  this  section,  compared  with  an  average  for 
the  last  five  years,  are  about,  as  follows:  corn, 
area  average;  outlook  35  per  cent,  above; 
wheat,  area  average;  five  per  cent,  above; 
oats,  area  10  per  cent,  above;  outlook  40  per 
cent  above;  potatoes,  area  average;  outlook 
35  per  cent  above;  garden  vegetables,  area  10 
per  ceut.  above;  outlook  10  por  cpnt.  above; 
small  fruits,  area  10  per  cent,  above;  outlook 
average  per  cent,,  above;  orchard  fruits,  an  a 
10  per  cent,  above ;  outlook  80  percent  below; 
buy  and  pasture  grass,  area  average;  outlook 
average  crops;  rye,  area  average;  outlook 
average ;  three  weeks  earlier.  In  a  residence 
of  20  years  I  have  not  seen  a  better  prospect 
for  corn.  L.  p.  a. 

Nebraska. 

York,  York  Co.,  July  1.— As  compared 
with  an  average  for  the  last  five  years  the 
corn  area  is  10  per  cent.,  more  and  the  prospect 
is  good  Wheat  area  20  percent,  less,  and  the 
outlook  is  50  per  cent,  below  an  average  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  ravages  of  chinch  hugs,  which  have 
caused  many  fanners  to  plow  wheat,  chinch 
bugs  aud  all  under  to  prevent  tlu*  pests  from 
going  to  the  corn.  Oat  area  15  percent  more; 
outlook  poor  owing  to  chinch  hugs  and  want 
of  rain.  Rye  area  about,  as  usual;  outlook 
poor  owing  to  chinch  bugs  and  dry  weather. 
Barley  area  is  an  average  one;  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  nearly  u  failure.  Potato  aud  buck¬ 
wheat  areas  Kl  per  cent,  more:  outlook  good 
if  It  rains  soou.  Hay  aud  pasture,  area  15 
per  cent,  less,  owing  to  the  breaking  of  the 
prairie  and  seeding  to  Timothy  and  clover. 
The  hay  crop  is  the  lightest  for  five  years, and 
the  pastures  are  getting  short.  The  area  sown 
to  tlax  is  15  per  cent,  below  an  average;  pros¬ 
pect  fair.  _  w.  c. 

Now  Jersey. 

Trenton,  Mercer  Co.,  July  <>. — As  com¬ 
pared  with  uu  average  for  last  five  years, 
corn  is  90  percent.;  wheat,  00;  oats,  85;  rye, 
8W;  potatoes,  85;  garden  vegetables,  90;  or 
chard  fruits,  50;  hay,  fit);  pasture  grass,  for 
the  future  months,  100.  Apples  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  injured  by  insects,  mid  are  knotty  and 
fulling.  Peaches  and  grapes  have  been  half 
destroyed  by  rose  bugs.  Wheat  was  shortened 
by  drought  iu  the  fall  and  late  sowing,  as 
well  as  by  very  changeable  winter  weather. 
Hay  crop  greatly  reduced  through  a  large 
belt  across  the  State,  by  the  changing  winter 
and  drought  in  May.  Gats  arc  looking  well 
now,  but  are  having  a  superabundance  of 
rain;  thrifty  oats  are  Hat;  wheat  half  cut; 
two  days  of  pouring  showers,  at.  short  inter¬ 
vals,  may  injure  it.  Raspberries  are  a  good 
crop;  nun  is  injuring  them  now.  Bluekber 
ries,  a  full  crop.  *’•  u- 

New  Mexico. 

Hatch  Station,  Donna  Ann  Co.,  July  2.— 
Burley  an  average;  outs,  corn,  vegetables  and 
apples,  good.  Fruit  and  grapes  promise  well. 
Alfalfa  has  been  cut  twice;  10  days  earlier 
thuu  last  year,  it  has  been  cut  live  times  iu 
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each  of  the  four  years  I  have  been  here.  Up¬ 
land  grass  is  good,  but  as  there  have  been  no 
heavy  rains  (only  showers)  to  All  pools,  it  can 
not  boused  for  grazing  to  any  advantage.  In 
area  I  hc  uplands  are  20  per  cent.,  of  the  grass 
lands  of  the  Territory,  and  if  the  Government" 
would  encourage  the  boring  of  artesian  wells 
by  giving  land  in  each  township  to  any  party 
who  would  sink  due,  wherever  water  might 
bo  struck,  what  is  now  a  desolate  waste  for 
want  of  a  regular  supply  of  water  for  cattle, 
would  he  a  source  of  wealth  to  citizens  and 
the  nation,  and  in  many  cases  water  would  bo 
foun  1  from  200  to  400  feet  down.  D.  P.  H. 


New  York. 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  July  5. — Corn  ou 
about  an  average  area  is  a  good  stand;  pros¬ 
pect  favorable.  Wheat  less  than  an  average 
and  a  little  late.  Oats  a  full  average;  look 
well;  will  be  short  on  uccount  of  the  weather. 
Rye  more  than  an  average.  Potatoes  a  full 
average;  look  well;  bugs  plenty.  Apples 
al  out  an  average.  Peaches  a  full  crop  for 
this  place.  Pasture  good.  Hay  a  little  short. 
Weather  very  warm  and  dry.  s.  a.  t. 

Ohio. 

Zanesville,  Muskingum  Co.,  July  8. — 
Wheat  is  not  an  average  crop;  the  fly  has 
caused  it  to  straw-fall  badly.  Corn,  potatoes 
and  grass  are  good;  oats  extra  good.  Almost 
no  fruit  except  pears  and  tierries.  N.  M. 


Oregon. 

Faihview,  Coos  Co.,  Juno  30. —No  Corn. 
Wheat  95  percent,  of  an  average;  oats,  75; 
potatoes,  75;  garden  vegetables,  80;  orchards, 
25;  hay  and  grass,  100.  w.  B. 

Grant’s  Pass,  Josephine  Co.,  July  2. — 
Wheat,  oats,  barley, ^rye  and  corn  have  in¬ 
creased  aroait  and  an  averagu  prospect.  Hay 
and  pasture  above  an  average,  Buckwheat, 
tobacco  uud  broom-corn  are  but  little  raised, 
hut  the  crops  are  above  an  average.  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  have  an  increased  area  and  are 
better  than  usual,  Potatoes,  root  crops  and 
garden  vegetables  above  an  average  aud  in¬ 
creased  area.  Generally  our  crops  are  later 
than  for  years.  We  are  not  bothered  with 
any  kind  of  insects;  our  women  have  too  much 
sense  to  wear  dead  birds  on  their  hats;  hence 
lots  of  soug  birds  keep  down  iusect  pests. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  below  an  average. 

_  J.  s.  MCE. 

Petiuavlvaula. 

Bath,  Northampton  Co.,  July  10. — Wheat 
three-fourths  of  a  full  average  crop  for  the 
last  five  years;  corn  a  full  crop  as  far  as  it  may 
be  determined  at  this  time.  Rye  a  whole  crop. 
Huy  ditto,  aud  hotter  than  for  five  years. 
Barley  a  full  crop  in  every  way.  Buckwheat 
three-fourths  of  a  crop  us  far  as  can  bo  judged 
now.  Potatoes  promise  to  be  uu  extra-good 
crop.  Garden  vegetables  a  good  crop.  Ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  poaches,  plums,  quinces,  etc.,  are 
very  good  crops.  What  little  llax  is  grown  i9 
very  fine.  Pasture  grass  aud  clover  seed  are 
excellent.  Broom  corn  is  nearly  a  complete 
failure,  for  after  it  was  planted  the  ground 
became  baked  and  the  seed  could  not  germi¬ 
nate.  Tobacco  is  a  good  crop.  II.  I.  k. 


Tennessee. 

RicEviLr.E.McMmu  Co.,  July  0.  —The  area  in 
corn  and  the  small 'graius  uud  grasses  is  about 
an  average  compared  with  the  last,  five  years. 
Taking  UK)  as  the  average,  the  yield  of  wheat 
will  be  125;  corn,  100;  oats,  72;  clover,  50; 
grass  and  bay,  75;  garden  vegetables,  100;  po¬ 
tatoes,  110;  apples,  10;  peaches,  none;  pears, 
20.  Prices  are  as  follows:  corn,  GO  cents; 
wheat  75;  oats,  25;  potatoes,  50;  butter,  15; 
eggs,  10.  _  w.  C.  D. 

Texan, 

Austin,  Travis  Co.,  July  2.— I  estimate 
our  corn  crop  at  30  bushels;  cotton  half  l>ale; 
hay,  three  tons;  oats  49  bushels  per  acre. 
Fruit  crop  almost  a  failure.  Green  fruits 
very  fine.  The  cotton  crop  may  bo  increased 
to  three-fourths  of  a  bale  if  the  season  is 
favorable.  P.  b. 

Caldwell,  Burleson  Co.,  July  4. — Corn  the 
best  for  19  years.  Oats,  half  crop,  20  bushels 
per  ucre.  Barley  a  very  poor  crop.  Garden 
vegetables  lino.  Poaches  aud  plums  line. 
Apples  no  good.  Prairie  hay,  half  tou  per 
acre.  Grass  tine.  w,  w.  s. 

Dayton,  Columbia  Co  ,  July  4  —Wheat, 
oats  and  barley,  good  averages.  Corn,  pota¬ 
toes  uud  garden  vegetables  look  healthy,  but 
are  late.  Orchard  and  small  fruits  are  about 
an  average.  Pasture  aud  meadows  are  fair. 
The  arcus  are  about  the  Seville  ns  last  year. 

W.  8.  c. 

Van  Ai.styne,  Grayson  Co.,  July  3. — Com¬ 
pared  with  uu  average  for  the  last  five 
years,  cotton,  corn  ami  oats  this  year 
are  as  follows:  139  represents  the  area  of 
cotton;  and  the  prospect  is  110;  corn  area, 
150,  prospect,  120;  oats  are  already  harvested; 
area,  125,  prospect,  80.  Wheat  is  uot  raised 


much  here.  The  area  is  150,  prospect,  125. 
It  is  running  up  to  35  bushels  per  aero  in  some 
places.  Potatoes,  garden  vegetables  and  or¬ 
chard  fruits  are  only  raised  to  a  small  extent; 
they  are  full  average  crops.  Although  this 
part  of  Texas  can  produce  every  crop  that  is 
raised  in  temperate  zones,  the  people  stick  to 
cotton  as  their  main  dependence.  This  dis¬ 
trict  includes  Grayson  and  Collin  Counties, 
which  are  called  the  best  portion  of  the  State. 

_  P.  A.  R. 

Washington  Territory, 

ELLENSBURGH,  Kittitass  Co.,  July  3.— 
Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  one-third  hotter 
than  usual.  But  little  fruit.  Potatoes  good. 
Hay  light.  No  corn.  Gardens  poor.  Rye 
good.  Cattle  on  the  range  look  well.  Grain 
and  bay  crops  will  he  two  weeks  later  than 
usual  this  year.  r.  d.  t. 


Advantages  of  Soiling. — The  N.  Y. 
Times  reasons  that  if,  as  is  claimed  for  soiling, 
oue  cow  can  be  kept  ou  one  acre  the  year 
round,  and  a  cow  can  be  made  to  bring  350 
a  year  of  gross  iucomo,  the  proceeds  of  au 
acre  of  laud  may  then  be  made  to  reuch  this 
sum,  w  hich  is  more  thau  three  times  as 
much  as  the  average  yield  of  ordinary 
farm  crops.  The  advantage  of  soiling 
is,  then,  apparently  so  great  that  every 
farmer  who  can  should  certainly  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  whenever  circumstances  are  favora¬ 
ble.  But  it  is  labor  which  conquers  all  things; 
aud  lubor  is  necessary  for  successful  practice 
of  soiliug.  This  is  the  great  bugbear  which 
frightens  people  who  forget  or  ignore  the 
fact  that  if  10  cows  are  kept  ou  100  acres  of 
land  farmed  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  an 
expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  if 
by  soiling  100  cows  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
100  acres,  there  must  be  10  times  as  much  labor 
expended.  Of- course,  the  profit  will  be  in¬ 
creased  iu  the  same  ratio,  if  the  labor  is  as 
effective  iu  the  larger  business  as  iu  the 
smaller. 

Choosing  Sheep  — Henry  Stewart  says  that 
more  mistakes  are  made  iu  choosing  sheep 
thau  in  any  other  business  in  agriculture. 
This  is  chiefly  because  of  our  hot  summer 
climate  and  the  ill  adaptation  of  the  most 
popular  sheep  for  the  excessive  heats  of  our 
summers.  Most  people  like  big  things:  big 
horses,  big  cows,  and  big  sheep,  and  the  big 
stories  told  of  these  are  oftcu  delusive.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  true  of  the  largo  English  breeds 
which  have  been  quite  profitable  in  their  own 
country — to  the  breeders,  who  have  found 
profitable  markets  for  t  heir  rams  and  lambs. 
These  sheep  have  heavy  bodies,  heavy,  loose, 
o; am  fleeces  of  long,  coarse  wool,  and  are  ex¬ 
cessively  given  to  making  fat.  To  thrive 
they  require  most  liberal  feeding  upon  fodder 
crops,  roots,  gram,  and  oil  cakes.  But  when 
brought  from  the  moist  climate  of  England, 
with  the  rape,  mangels,  American  com,  and 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  subjected  to  our  exces¬ 
sive  winter  cold,  the  dry  hay  and  spare  liv¬ 
ing,  the  poor  pasture  and  the  intolerable  sum¬ 
mer  heats  they  fall  victims  to  all  the  ills 
which  make  sheep  “au  unhappy  flock.”  And 
yet  thousaudM  of  farmers  are  misled  by  the 
pictures  iu  agricultural  papers  to  give  large 
prices  for  these  sheep,  which  are  wholly  un¬ 
fitted  for  our  climate  aud  keeping,  except  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  crossiug  upou  our  more 
hardy  natives. 


WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

Modesty  is  a  great  virtue  among  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  agricultural  papers,  says  Editor 
Stiles . . . 

The  Weekly  Press  Editor  has  just  seen  a 
Igi  France  Rose  that  has  stood  unprotected  for 
throe  yours  ou  the  wiudy  summit  of  Bergen 
Hill,  opposite  New  York.  It  has  yielded 
roses  ©very  day  for  a  mouth,  aud  is  breaking 
out  still  with  young  wood.  I.4Wt  year  it  kept 
constantly  iu  bloom  till  frost.  La  Franco  is  a 
grand  rose — the  sweetest  of  roses.  We  wish 
we  had  L’  Americana  to  equal  it . 

The  Rural  knows  of  a  case  occurring  with¬ 
in  two  weeks  where,  at  its  suggestion,  some  50 
1  ice-inf ested  chicks  were  cleansed  in  au  hour 
by  the  use  of  pyrethruin  powder.  It  is  a  safe, 
positive,  cleanly  and  easily-applied  remedy. 
Try  it,  readers,  but  be  suro  you  get  fresh 
powder.. . . . . 

Now  is  the  time  to  cultivate  and  weed  the 
strawberry  beds.  .Spado  up  between  the  rows 
ami  keep  this  space  mellow  aud  free  from 
weeds  until  frost.  Then  mulch . 

“Extremes  meet”  and  show  us  that  a  mid¬ 
dle  course  is  best.  Diligently  has  tho  Rural 
tried  every  method  of  celery  raising  it  could 


hear  of,  and  its  conclusion  is  that  a  six-:nch 
trench  is  better  than  auy  other  method . 

No  strong  drinks— no  gambling  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs.  Ho  say  we  all— all  who  have 
the  farmer’s  good  name  at  heart . 

A  new  noezto  called  “Climax”  is  advertised 
for  spraying  orchards  and  gardens . 

The  Puritan  Rose  is  called  an  ever-blooming 
hybrid  perpetual.  It  is  said  to  l>e  absolute 
perfection  iu  every  way . . . 

Uncle  Esek  has  some  wise  things  to  say  in 
the  last  Century.  Here  are  a  few:  Vanity 
perhaps  has  made  more  people  polite,  and 
even  endurable,  than  has  any  on©  of  the  vir¬ 
tues.  Mau  may  not.  reach  perfection,  but  he 
can  reach  for  it:  this  is  all  that  is  required  of 
him.  Be  a  mau  first,  and  then  you  cau  be  a 
gentleman  at  your  leisure?  If  a  mau  has  real 
merit,  there  is  nothing  that  will  bring  him 
into  notice  so  well  us  abuse.  The  man  who  is 
vain  of  his  wealth  only  proves  that  he  thinks 
more  of  his  money  than  of  himself.  Beware 
of  the  still  man;  he  is  getting  your  size,  and 
concealing  his  own.  The  wisdom  of  the  past 
has  come  to  us  iu  sentences,  not  pages . 

Thoroughly  wash  the  udders,  wipe  with  a 
towel  aud  milk  with  dry  hands.  It  is  very 
important  to  do  so  if  gilt-edged  butter  be 
desired,  says  the  Dairyman . 

A.  S.  Fi  ller,  oue  of  our  best  grape  author¬ 
ities,  says  that  Moore’s  Diamond  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  in  quality  to  tho  Niagara  or  Martha . 

The  law  establishing  the  new  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  North 
Carolina  says,  according  to  the  Industrialist: 
“Every  student  iu  this  college  .  .  .  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  course  of  manual  training  or 
labor.” . . . . . . 

The  Mass.  Ploughman  says  that  a  “new 
tomato,  introduced  under  the  name  of  “Ital¬ 
ian  Wonder,"  is  a  distinct  variety.  It  is  pear- 
shaped  ;  the  Hash  is  thick  aud  nearly  wanting 
in  seeds.  It  is  dwarf  in  growth  anil  quite  pro¬ 
lific  of  large,  fine-colored  fruit."  We  raised 
several  plants  of  a  variety  by  the  above  name 
two  years  ago.  It  proved  to  be  about  the 
same  as  the  old  Pear-shaped  Tomato . 

Our  contributor  of  other  yours,  Prof.  J.  M. 
McBryde,  will  accept  tho  presidency'  of  the 
Tennessee  University,  where  he  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  prior  to  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency 
of  the  South  Carolina  College. . .  . . 

It  has  been  found  In  the  United  States,  says 
the  Loudon  Live  Stock  Journal,  that  iu  tho 
testing  of  cows  for  milk  and  butter,  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  animals  has  such  an  important 
bearing  as  to  make  the  present  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  tests  almost  useless.  “Hark  Comstock,” 
a  well  known  authority,  says  he  had  always 
advocated  the  widest  liberty  as  to  food  during 
the  tests,  only  stipulating  that  milk  should  not 
bo  fed.  But  he  uow  declares  that  the  unex¬ 
pected  interpolation  of  the  influence  of  special 
feeding  upon  tho  butter  test  lists  has  shaken 
previous  public  estimate  of  comparative 
values,  and  led  to  a  perplexing  complication 
of  tbe  question.  The  questou  is  now  asked: 
W hat  proportion  of  the  test  is  due  to  tho  real 
superiority  of  the  cow,  aud  what  proportion 
to  unusual  skill  in  preparatory  feeding  aud 
special  rations  ? . . 

“Hark  Comstock”  remarks  that  if  a  satis¬ 
factory  testing  system  could  be  established,  at 
stations  chartered  aud  maintained  exclusively 
for  that  purpose,  whore  auy  owner  could  send 
a  cow  for  a  ststudurd  test  of  250  to  300  days 
with  tiio  certainty  of  responsible  care  and 
scientific  handling,  just  as  they  can  now  send 
a  trotting  colt  to  a  truck  aud  have  him 
trained  or  trotted,  there  would  be  any  amount 
of  competition,  aud  gieat  prices  would 
quickly  be  paid  for  cows  that  could  w  iu ..... . 

Tuk  subject,  he  says,  will  never  expand 
greatly  iu  this  wuy  with  no  better  reliance 
thau  tho  private  test  system;  uor  is  the  Official 
inspection  of  a  private  test  by'  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  club  a  satisfactory  war¬ 
rantee;  nor  is  u  seveu  days’  tost  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  computing  value.  “A  sweepstakes 
race  between  cows  all  under  one  management 
and  with  equal  chances — all  to  come  fresh 
within  a  specified  period  of  time — would  be 
the  most  lutorestiug  subject  that  ever  ani¬ 
mated  the  community  of  Jersey  breeders. 
Competition  thus  defiuitely  shaped  aud  con¬ 
trolled  would  quickly  draw'  atteutiou  from 
outside  the  preseut  circle  of  butter-cow  fnu- 
ciers.” . 


CoMMiiKie  vtio.ns  Rkckivkd  rou  tub  Wkek  Ending 
July  16,  las?. 

E.  A.— E.  C.  R.-W  A.  H.-L.  E.  A.-C.  H.  T.-A.  G.  S. 
— G.  C.  D.-S.  G.  G.— C.  \V.  L.-T.  D.  O.-R.  M.  S.-J  a. 

B.  D.S.  B.— C.  I...  cherries  received.—  Ubor,— E.  O.  C.— 

K.  P.  P.  X.  A.  X.— H.  S.  S.-A.  H.— J.  St.  C.-A.  E.  M.  B. 
-E.  L.  T.-H.S ,-W.  A.  L.  E.  A. -Nellie  B.,  thanks,— 

C.  L.  H.-K.  K.  P.  J.  Sl.D.  L.  V.  B.  R  B.-E.  K.  B.  - 
A.  P.-U.  J.  B.-W.  B.  A.,  i hau Its. —II  S.-J.  S.  B.-T.  l>. 
l\— A.  B.  A.  P.  A.  R  — M.  VV.  F. -C.  W.-W.  8.-  H.  R.~ 
J.  D.t.-K.  H.O.-O.  K.  B.--G.  W.  E.— W.  C.  L.-J.  A.  K 
-O.  H.  A. -A.  C.  H.  B.-W.  D.-T.  B.  SL— J.  B.  O.- 
S.  &  F.-U.  S.  W.-P.  H.  J.-O.  S.-T.  B.  M.-A.  0.  B.— 

L.  O  M.— P.  E.  J.— P.  E.  J.— H.  D.,  thanks.— A.  E.  G. — G. 
W.  T.--P.  B.  C. — S.  W.  SL,  thunks.— P.  B.  C.-S.  W.  O.- 
J.  M.-J.H. 


Beauty 

3of!E 


Skin& Scalp 

Restored 

byth^;* 
Cuti  c0f^/\ 
F^Ni^di^s. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  allcom- 

panthlo  to  the  Oi'ticcra  Rrmkdiks  in  rhelr  mar- 
v«4lons  properties  of  cleansing,  purify  ing  anil  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  Mid  In  curing  torturing,  disfiguring. 
Polling,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 


Crnorru,  rhe  great  skin  Cure,  and  Ct-tictra  Soap. 
an  exiiulslie  Skin  UeuutiOor.  prepared  from  It,  extern¬ 
ally,  and  CcTieUHA  HKsot.vK.vr,  the  new  Blood  Purifier 
Internally,  are  i  positive  cure  foe  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  front  pimples  to  scrofula.  Ccti- 
i.triiA  KKMKPtcs  are  absolutely  pari-,  attd  the  only  Infal¬ 
lible  skin  beaullflers  and  hlootl  purifiers, 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ci-rtcckA.  S0e.;  8oap,  jv.- 
Resolvent,  #1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemicaj.  Co  .  Boston,  Mass. 

:  if'  Send  for  •*  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


HANDS 


soft  ns  dove's  down,  and  as  white,  by 
using  Ccticcua  Medicated  Soap. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  ou  same  sent  free,  by 

Aspiuwu.ll  MTb  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


DEATH  TO 
CABBAGE  WORMS. 


VICK’S 

EXCELSIOR  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 

Destroys  Breen  Cabbage  Worms,  Striped  Fleas, 
Cabbage  Lie. .  Potato  Bugs,  Aphis.  Squash  Bugs,  Ac. 
llnrinlctM  to  Plants  or  Vegetables. 

Try  II.  It  irflt  quickly  pay  fur  ilnelf . 

Exterminator,  Ou  rents  per  lamud.  i  y  mail.  In  lots  nf 
5  pounds  or  over.  il>  rents  per  p  oind,  by  express,  at  ex¬ 
pense  of  nil rrhnser.  H-lttch  Bellows,  by  express,  at 
expense  of  pntvlwis,  i .  fl  J5.  12  Inch  IbdloWs,  by  express, 

al  expense  of  purchaser.  6 1 0.  9 

*  JAMES  VICK.  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON 

WATER 

PIPE. 


Semi  for  catalogue. 

THE  WELL*  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO.. 

7  A  9  CUFF  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
Bramxv.  Dow  ,fc  Co..  Boston.  Ag’ts  for  New  England. 


Celebrated 

ENSILAGE 

Fodder  Cutters. 

Bend  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  E.  W.  ROSS  &.  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Buy  the  Best. 


EUREKA 

>  Awarded  FIRST  Pre¬ 
mium  and  Gold  Med¬ 
al  at  World's  Fair  New 
Orleans, overria  leading 
Wind  Mills  The  EU- 
KKKA.  after  a  trial 
lasting  *  moS-  was  pro¬ 
nounced  tbe  beat  over 
all  and  !«-day  stand* 
at  the  head  of  all  ■-omretl^rs  fibrs  ia 
to  IX  ft,  diameter  of  wbeel, either  for 

Pumping  orP'iwrr  Mil!**  i  +rfy  *  in 

fuirti  and  trarranlcd  Estimates  on  ap¬ 
plication  Also  M  frs.  of  the  Adams  I»l- 
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Kaffir  Corn,  something  of  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  sorghums,  was  planted  May 
4.  The  plants  will  now  average  nearly 
three  feet  high,  ancl  show  no  disposition  to 
sucker.  They  resemble  corn  plants. 


The  half-plot  of  sweet  corn  which  re¬ 
ceived  an  extra  amount  of  nitrogen  (300 
pounds  to  the  acre)  is  no  further  ad¬ 
vanced — no  better  in  any  respect — than 
the  other  part.  Similar  tests  upon  field 
corn  and  potatoes  give  similar  results. 
An  excess  of  nitrogen  beyond  that  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  high-grade  fertilizer  which 
was  spread  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  to 
the  acre,  is  thrown  away  if  judged  by 
these  experiments. 


The  new  Golden  Queen  Raspberry, 
which  fruits  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  may  be  described 
in  a  few  words  as  a  Cuthbert  of  a  pale 
buff  color.  Any  choice  between  the  two, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  therefore 
confined  to  the  color  of  the  berries.  To 
say  that  it  is  as  good  as  the  Cuthbert  in 
every  way  is  to  admit  that  it  is  the  best 
white  raspberry  in  cultivation. 


A  farmer  recently  in  Indiana,  not  hav¬ 
ing  enough  grade  Short-horn  steers  to 
fatten  for  a  car-load,  went  out  in  his 
county  uud  bought  a  sufficient  number  of 
common  stock  to  add  to  them  to  fill  the 
car.  He  placed  all  together  in  his  corn 
field  to  feed  at  will  on  the  ears  and  stalks, 
to  which  he  added  what  they  desired  of 
Timothy  and  clover  hay.  He  judged  that 
the  grade  Short-horn  steers  consumed 
no  more  of  these  rations  than  the  com¬ 
mon  ones,  and  yet  they  were  soonest 
ready  for  market,  and  were  worth 
cents  per  pound  more  when  sold.  Should 
the  steers  weigh  1,200  pounds  each,  this 
would  make  a  difference  of  $30  in  favor 
of  every  one  of  the  improved  steers. 


Prof.  Scribner,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  has  issued  a  circular  in  which 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fun¬ 
gus  which  causes  the  mildew  of  the  pota¬ 
to  vine  is  very  similar  in  character  to  that 
which  causes  the  mildew  and  rot  of  the 
grape.  On  page  418  wc  gave  two  of  the 
mixtures  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  which 
it  is  proposed  to  arrest  the  mildew  of  the 
grape.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  use  these 
mixtures  on  potato  and  tomato  vines.  The 
liquid  is  to  be  sprayed  upon  the  vines 
through  a  cyclone  nozzle.  Two  powders 
are  proposed.  One  is  formed  by  mixing 
two  pounds  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  with  20  pounds  of  flowers  ol  sulphur 
and  10  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime.  The 
other  is  a  mixture  of  three  pounds  nf  an¬ 
hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  with  07 
pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  This 
amount  will  cover  live  acres  of  potato 
plants.  The  powder  is  sifted  upon  the 
plants  about  as  plaster  and  Paris-green 
are  applied.  It  is  hoped  that  intelligent 
cultivators  everywhere  will  give  this  treat¬ 
ment  a  fair  trial,  and  report  results  to 
Prof.  Scribucr. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


About  the  first  of  September  we  shall 
begin  the  publication  of  a  serial  story 
which  will  run  conliimowly  for  about 
five  months.  It  is  written  by  one  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  will  not  appear  in  any  other 
publication.  It  is  entitled  “A nderson- 
villc  Violets.”  Tbe  scenes  are  laid  at  the 
time  of  the  war  and  some  10  or  12  years 
later.  It  has  been  read  in  manuscript  by 
several  leading  critics,  and  well  com¬ 
mended.  We  think  our  friends  will 
enjoy  it.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  story  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  a  paper  like  the  Rural. 
Our  circulation  is  so  widdly  extended 
and  varied  that  a  story  should  be  fairly 
national  in  character  to  please  all.  Now 
that  the  time  has  come  when  all  may 
look  at  the  war  and  its  results  calmly  and 
generously,  we  are  led  to  think  that 
“ Andersonville  Violets”  will  provide 
useful  thought  material  as  well  as  enter¬ 
tainment. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM. 

It  is  not  strange  that  American  states¬ 


men  arc  seriously  turning  their  attention 
to  the  immigration  question.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  Iu  every  Fourth  of  July 
oration  of  any  prominence,  the  matter 
was  thoughtfully  discussed  as  one  vitally 
concerning  the  future  of  our  country.  On 
one  point  the  speakers  agreed  with  strik¬ 
ing  unanimity.  We  have  no  place  iu  this 
country  for  any  more  European  paupers 
or  criminals.  The  time  lias  come  to  shut 
the  gates  squarely  against  the  rascals  who 
come  here  to  stir  up  anarchy  and  discord. 
It  has  well  been  said  that  the  statesman 
who  can  pass  through  CongresR  a  law  that 
will  check  the  inflow  of  unskilled  foreign 
labor  will  have  a  strong  title  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  countrymen.  Prof.  Boyeson 
has  recently  written  a  timely  article  on 
this  subject.  By  birth  a  Norseman,  by 
residence  uud  inclinations  an  American, 
his  ideas  are  entitled  to  respectful  consid¬ 
eration.  He  is  convinced  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  immigration  has  recently  assumed 
a  more  serious  phase  than  the  general 
public  can  realize.  While  the  immigrant 
improved  his  condition  by  coining  to  this 
country,  he  became,  as  a  rule,  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  He  left  his  own  country  with  an  ex¬ 
alted  notion  of  the  new  life  he  proposed 
to  enter.  Ten  or  IS  years  ago,  he  realized 
a  portion  at  least  of  his  expectations. 
Now  this  is  changed.  There  is  a  crowd 
everywhere,  good  land  cannot  be  had  for 
the  asking,  and  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  takes  the  place  of  the  former  hope¬ 
fulness  and  euthuaiasm  for  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  Many  later  arrivals  actually 
begin  to  say  that  they  should  have  stayed 
in  their  own  country.  They  had  an  ex¬ 
alted  idea  of  life  here.  When  they  find  they 
must  work,  and  work  hard  in  order  to  make 
even  a  living  they  are  disappointed.  An¬ 
archy  and  socialism  are  sure  to  grow  from 
this  sullen  disappointment.  “Socialism  is 
the  political  name  for  discontent ;  and 
revolution  is  discontent  re-enforeed  by 
hunger,”  says  Professor  Boyeson,  and 
every  thinking  man  must  admit  that  a  gov¬ 
ernment  like  ours  can  he  considered 
strong  and  safe  only  when  backed  up  by 
the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  bulk 
of  these  immigrants  come  to  this  country, 
because  they  want  to  be  American  citi¬ 
zens.  They  come  here  because  they 
think  they  can  live  casici  and  better  than 
they  could  in  their  old  homes.  They 
now  begin  to  feel  more  generally  disap¬ 
pointed  than  ever  before,  and  this  disap¬ 
pointment  will  only  make  them  hate  the 
country  which  cannot  fulfill  their  expec¬ 
tations.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  a 
new  one.  If  it.  be  correct,  and  from  our 
limited  acquaintance  with  immigrants  we 
know  there  is  much  truth  in  it,  then  it 
is  surely  time  to  push  this  question  of  un¬ 
restricted  immigration  to  the  front  until 
it  is  settled. 


RAILROAD  OPPRESSION  IN  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


For  years  California  has  been  under 
the  heel  of  an  oppressive  railroad  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  the  great  Northwest  has  been 
in  nearly  the  same  position.  A  citizen  of 
St.  Thomas,  Dakota,  manifestly  speaking 
for  the  entire  farming  community  of  that 
section,  has  just  made  a  complaint  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  the  Manitoba  Railroad  Company, 
which  tells  of  one  form  of  oppression. 
It  is  charged  that  the  company  refuses  to 
furnish  ears  for  the  shipment  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  that  region.  At  one  time  the  far¬ 
mers  seized  the  cars  they  needed,  despite 
the  railroad  people,  and  loaded  their 
wheat,  but  ever  since  the  railroad  has 
kept  its  empty  cars  at  a  distance  from  the 
wheat  stations.  It  is  averred  that  the 
local  press  is  muzzled  by  railroad  bribes 
and  advertisements;  and  that  the  free 
pass  system  is  as  fully  in  operatiou  as 
before  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Law. 
It  is  the  general  belief  among  the  farmers 
that  the  owners  of  a  certain  elevator  line, 
by  collusion  with  the  railroad  authorities, 
are  in  a  position  “from  which  they  con¬ 
trol  the  price  of  wheat,  if  not  through 
the  entire  country,  certainly  through  the 
spring  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest.”  In¬ 
tending  shippers  frequently  receive  orders 
from  the  railroad  magnates  to  ship  their 
wheat  through  a  particular  elevator  line; 
and  the  complainant  among  others  re¬ 
cently  received  such  an  order,  accompanied 
by  an  intimation  that  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  do  so,  he  could  stop  raising  wheat. 
Every  other  industry  in  that  section  is 
subordinated  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  so 
that  this  was  equivalent  to  an  intimation 
that  unless  he  yielded  to  an  unjust  exac¬ 
tion,  he  must  abandon  his  whole  business. 
Remember  this  is  not  an  isolated  ease ;  but 
fairly  represents  the  general  policy  not 
only  of  the  Manitoba  but  of  other  rail¬ 
road  companies  in  that  section.  Not 


only  do  these  monopolists  exact  for 
themselves  “all  the  traffic  can  bear,” 
but  even  then,  In  order  to  obtain  from 
them  the  services  to  which  they  are 
legally  entitled,  their  victims  must  pay 
toll  to  the  friends  of  their  oppressors,  who 
are  generally  their  confederates  also. 
Surely  this  is  a  case  on  which  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  should  act 
effectively  and  promptly — all  the  more 
promptly  as  the  season  for  moving  the 
crops  of  that  section  is  at  hand. 


“TOO  MUCH  ABOUT  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS.” 

A  first-rate  farmer  who  is  also  a  first- 
rate  editor  of  a  weekly  farm  paper,  in 
criticizing  the  R.  N.-Y.,  said  he  thought 
it  gave  too  much  space  to  trees  and 
shrubs.  “Most  farmers,”  he  said,  “do  not 
care  to  read  about  them.” 

Our  friend  is  right  perhaps;  but  we 
shall  obstinately  go  on  talking  about  trees 
aud  shrubs  the  same  as  if  it  were  profit¬ 
able  to  do  so.  The  great  need  of  many 
farmers  to-day  is  a  better  appreciation  of 
what  makes  home  homelike.  They  are 
too  prone  to  look  upon  the  farm  as  a  work¬ 
shop  where  they  are  merely  to  grind  out 
a  living,  in  which  every  member  of  the 
family  must  take  a  part.  Grind,  grind, 
grind  is  the  order  of  the  day  aud  the  year. 
The  monotony  becomes  hateful  both  to 
young  and  old,  and  farm  life  detested. 
And  so  it  will  ever  be  to  those  who  can 
not  bear  to  spend  a  dollar  towards  making 
farm  life  more  engaging.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  homelike,  more  enjoyable 
than  a  beautiful  country  home?  And  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing 
without  trees  aud  shrubs?  Even  the 
struggling  farmer,  who,  through  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  any  kind  finds  it  difficult  to  earn 
a  bare  subsistence,  may  do  something 
towards  making  his  home  attractive.  It 
may  not  lighten  his  labors  this  year  or 
next,  or  ever,  but  it  willoue  day  help  him 
to  bear  his  labors  when  he  sees  that  his 
wife  and  daughters  and  sons  appreciate 
bis  endeavors  to  make  home  happy  and 
are  not  crazy  to  get  away  from  it  when¬ 
ever  a  chance  occurs. 

Our  view  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer,  restricted  only  by  absolute  needs, 
to  work  as  hard  to  render  home  homelike, 
as  it  is  to  work  in  his  fields  or  care  for  his 
stock.  And  as  a  chief  means  io  this  end 
he  is  called  upon  to  plant  and  to  care  for 
shrubs  and  trees  about  his  bouse. 

The  Rural  has  spent  a  fair  share  of  the 
past  15  years  in  experimenting  with  the 
various  ornamental  plants  hardy  enough 
to  endure  the  trying  climate  of  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  we  fancied  we  were  doing 
good  service  in  telling  our  readers  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  work  in  this  line.  It  does 
not  satisfy  us  at  all  that  well-to-do  farm¬ 
ers  should  be  contented  with  Sugar  Ma¬ 
ples,  Norway  Spruces  aud  Balsam  Firs 
and  a  few  lilacs  and  weigelas  about  the 
house  or  roadway,  though  beautiful  as  far 
as  they  go.  Variety  iu  this  as  in  everything 
else,  gives  a  long-lived  charm.  There  is 
always  something  to  study  and  to  cheer. 
We  pass  from  the  lilacs  to  the  spiueas,  to 
the  clematises,  magnolias,  roses  and  lilies; 
to  the  strawberries  aud  currants  and 
grapes,  to  the  varied  and  bright  fall 
leaves  that  end  the  warm  season,  but  to 
leave  the  warm  foliage  of  evergreens  that 
cheer  us  again  as  iu  spring  during  the 
winter  months. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  CANALS. 


Last  Thursday  a  number  of  representa¬ 
tive  farmers  of  Western  New  York  met 
at  Rochester  and  prepared  a  number  of 
“resolutions”  the  principal  of  which 
wore  directed  against  the  State  canals. 
They  protested  against  the  proposed  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Erie,  as  entailing  an  un¬ 
called  for  and  unnecessary  expense  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  much  of  the  recent  canal  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  “calamitous;”  that 
“free  canal”  has  been  of  uo  practical 
value  to  the  boatmen  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  benefit;  but  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  people  to  maintain  “free  canal” 
have  gone  into  the  hands  of  elevator  and 
middlemen,  instead  of  the  navigators  of 
the  canals,  and  that  experience  proves 
that  the  imposition  of  a  light  toll,  suffi¬ 
cient.  to  care  for  the  canals,  and  protect 
their  commerce  at  the  respective  termin¬ 
als  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  would  be 
the  greatest  boon  that  could  be  conferred 
on  the  boatmen  of  the  State.  Tt.  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  a  State  convention  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  August  25,  at  which  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  every  county  in  the  State  will  be 
represented.  The  object  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  to  form  an  organization  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  farming  interests. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proposed  en¬ 
largement  of  the  Erie  Canal  will,  benefit 


almost  exclusively  through  shippers  from 
the  West  and  the  merchants  of  this  city. 
If  effected,  much  of  the  grain  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth  and  other  West¬ 
ern  shipping  points  could  come  through 
to  this  port  without  breaking  bulk ; 
larger  boats  could  be  used  on  the  canal, 
and  heavier  loads  of  merchandise  could 
be  sent  west  on  the.  returning  vessels. 
All  this  would  lower  expenses,  and  as 
expenses  of  transportation  all  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  producers 
and  consumers,  both  would  be  benefited 
by  the  measure.  Our  Canadian  friends 
are  straining  every  nerve  to  secure  and 
hold  as  much  as  possible  of  this  Western 
trade.  They  have  enlarged  the  Welland 
and  Lachinc  canals  and  made  them  free, 
and  unless  New  York  keeps  pace  with 
them,  it  must  lose  much  of  the  trade 
which  has  contributed  to  make  it 
the  Empire  State  and  its  chief  city 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation. 

Of  course,  the  rest  of  the  State  is  benefit¬ 
ed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  prosperity  nnd 
consequent  enlargement  of  this  city,  which 
affords  a  convenient  market  for  much  of 
its  products,  and  pays  no  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  taxes,  besides  giviug  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  its  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  A  lively  traffic  uo  the  canals  adds 
considerably  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  along  their  routes.  Moreover, 
the  water  routes  of  the  State  are,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  regulators  of  the  rates 
of  freight  on  the  rail  routes.  Apart  from 
these  considerations,  however,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State  would  be  injured  rather 
than  benefited  by  the  proposed  alteration 
of  the  canals.  It  would  tend  to  increase 
and  intensify  the  competition  between  the 
products  of  their  own  lands  and  those  of 
the  cheaper  lands  of  the  West,  and  thus 
tend  still  further  to  lower  the  prices  of 
Eastern  products  iu  Eastern  markets.  It 
is  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State  should  object  to  be  sad¬ 
dled  with  taxes  to  pay  for  a  work  that  is 
likely  to  be  detrimental  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  But  why  not  boldly  avow  the 
real  grounds  of  their  opposition,  instead 
of  basing  it  on  their  solicitude  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  “navigators  of  the  canals?” 


BREVITIES. 


The  new  grape,  Berekmans,  is  fruiting  at 
the  R.  G.  for  the  first.  Vines  and  grapes 
healthy  and  perfect  thus  far. 

A.  E.  Gibson,  of  Colorado,  writes:  “I  wish 
to  commend  the  recent  pictorial  of  the  Rural 
which  so  forcibly  shows  up  the  bird  destroy¬ 
ers.  The  illustrations  form  a  powerful  argu¬ 
ment.” 

A  LITTLE  group  of  trees  wo  much  enjoy  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  is  made  up  of  magnolias. 
KoulangC’s  aud  I  am  tie's  bloom  first,.  Then  fol¬ 
low  the  Ear-shaped  Umbrella,  Cucumber, 
Great  leaved.  Glauca,  and  Hypaleuca.  A 
magnolia  grove  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

A  farmer  friend,  while  visiting  the  Rural 
Grounds  a  few  days  ago,  remarked  that  he 
had  several  times  received  large  packages  of 
seeds  from  the  Washington  Department  of 
Agriculture.  “But,''  said  he,  "we  ucver  think 
of  planting  them.  We  can’t  afford  to  plant 
them  We  want  the  best  seeds  we  can  get, 
and  don’t  care  to  risk  our  time  aud  money  up¬ 
on  those  which  are  probably  inferior  or 
worthless.” 

That  the  imported  stallious  are  not  sure 
foal  getters  the  first  year,  has  been  found  to 
be  a  fact  by  many  importers  of  foreign  stal¬ 
lions,  and  Instead  of  obtaining  thorn  now  at 
three  years  old  or  above,  ana  losing  a  good 
deal  of  their  service  the  first  year,  colts 
about  one  year  old  aro  selected,  end  grown  up 
on  our  home  farms.  Iu  this  way  they  are 
thoroughly  acclimatized  whim  fit,  for  service, 
and  are  as  sure  foal  getters  us  if  burn  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  other  advantages 
attending  the  importation  of  yearling  stal¬ 
lions.  The  first,  cost  is  not  nearly  so  much  as 
that  of  older  ones.  The  freight  and  feed  on 
their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  are  probably 
not  more  tkun  one-third  so  great,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  the  risk  of  their  being  injured  or 
killed  in  transit  is  considerably  less. 

Although  there  is  an  increase  of  six  per 
cent,  in  the  area  of  spring  wheat,  yet  owing 
to  drought,  the  Hessian  fly,  chinch  hugs  and 
’hoppers,  a  smaller  aggravate  yield,  than  the 
147,000,000  bushels  of  188(5  is  expected.  The 
winter  crop, with  a  decrease  of  two  per  cent,  in 
area,  will  be  considerably  less  than  301,000, (XX) 
bushels- -last  year’s  output.  The  total  short¬ 
age  compared  with  the  moderate  crop  of 
last,  year,  may,  from  present  indications  ns 
telegraphed  here  from  various  points  in  the 
country  last  night  and  this  morning,  reach 
20, (XX), 000  bushels.  In  Europe  the  wheat  crop, 
ns  a  whole,  will  he  short,  and  the  shortage  m 
India  is  acknowledged  to  be  considerable. 
Australasia  is  hardly  likely  to  have  much  of 
a  surplus  for  export;  and  recent,  reports  from 
South  America  do  not  indicate  much  of  a  sur¬ 
fing;  although  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  t  hat 
his  is  the  midwinter  season  in  countries  south 
of  the  equator,  uud  therefore  all  crop  reports 
from  that  hemisphere  must  be  based,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  guesswork.  Still  everything 
points  to  good  prices  for  wheat  this  year. 
Every  year  while  the  harvest  is  being  mark¬ 
eted!  speculators  aud  dealers  try  by  all  means 
to  lower  the  prices  of  the  product*  they  intend 
to  buy,  and  doubtless  many  efforts  will  be 
made  to  put  down  the  price  of  the  new  wheat 
crop  to  the  lowest  possible  notch ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  very  likely  that  those  who  are  m  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  hold  on  to  their  wheat,  will  be  able  to 
obtain  better  figures  later  ou. 
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If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  wa¬ 
terfall  on  your  farm,  no  matter  how  rude  and 
bare  and  unattractive  it  may  be  naturally, 
you  caii,  at  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  beautiful  spot.  And  if  it  be  al¬ 
ready  a  well-furnished,  pretty  object,  you  can 
add  to  its  beauty  anti  attractiveness  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  present  growth  about  it  and  adding 
a  further  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  small  flow¬ 
ering  plants  and  ferns,  changing  the  position 
of  a  stone  here,  removing  oue  there  or  adding 
one  yonder.  But  if  you  have  no  natural  wa¬ 
terfall  on  your  farm, don’t  coustruet  an  artifi¬ 
cial  one.  A  waterfall,  large  or  small,  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  general  surroundings, 
and  suggestive  of  necessity— that  it  is  natural 
and  indispensable.  Such  eminent  landscape 
artists  as  Olin.stead,  Bowditch  and  Miller  can 
construct  a  waterfall  so  like  the  truth  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  Nature’s  work;  but  the  average 
farmer  or  gardener  cannot. 

Well,  as  we  have  got  the  waterfall,  let  us 
now  proceed  to  beautify  it.  Save  the  trees 
and  shrubs  about  it  and  add  others  either  at 
or  near  the  falls,  and  where  they  will  appear 
to  most  advantage  as  seeu  from  your  house  or 
the  highway.  Red  Cedar  and  cypress  will 
give  columnar  forms,  the  Weeping  Birch  ef¬ 
fect  and  elegance,  the  Hemlock  Spruce  a  cosy 
look  in  winter  and  afford  a  home  for  little 
birds;  the  Shadbush  and  Dogwood  yield  a 
patch  of  color  in  May;  the  Scarlet  Maple  in 
March  and  April,  and  then  again  the  Sugar 
Maple  some  brilliant  tints  iu  fall.  Let.  vines 
abound.  Clothe  tree  truuks  with  Virginia 
Creeper,  train  Trumpet  Vines,  wistarias  and 
wild  clematises  up  the  tree  stems  and  in  among 
the  branches  that  they  may  come  to  the  front 
aud  hang  down  again  in  floral  drapery  to  the 
ground.  The  Silk  V ino  (Periploeaj  will  climb 
as  high  and  bloom  more  freely,  but  its  flow¬ 
ers  are  loss  showy.  Iu  such  moist,  shady 
places,  if  sheltered  from  cold  winds,  English 
Ivy  will  wrap  in  evergreen  the  naked  stems 
of  trees. 

Use  shrubs  to  skirt  about  the  falls,  spread 
over  rocks  and  roots  aud  add  a  touch  of  color 
hero  aud  there.  The  Winter  Berry,  White 
Alder,  Button  Bush  and  Clammy  Azalea 
will  flourish  even  if  their  roots  are  now 
and  then  immersed  in  water  for  days  or 
weeks  together,  Pink  Azaleas,  Waving  Tam- 
arix,  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea,  and  Slender 
Foray thia  may  show  in  upon  patches  here  and 
there;  and  Rose  Bay  (Rhododendron),  Moun¬ 
tain  Laurel,  Fragrant  Surnuch,  Inklierry, 
Mahonia,  and  Strawberry  Bush  (Euonymus), 
in  more  shady  places. 

Here  again,  another  set  of  vines  are  most 
appropriate.  We  want  scarlet  and  yellow 
honeysuckles,  running  roses,  Ground-nut 
(Apios),  Climbing  bempweed  (Mikania),  scar¬ 
let  and  purple  clematises  and  the  like,  to 
spread  upon  the  ground  and  scramble  here 
aud  there  among  aud  over  the  bushes. 

We  should  avoid  artificial  features  and  ef¬ 
fects,  and  trees  and  shrulw  and  vines  that 
would  contribute  to  the  same.  Iu  suitable 
locations  i  should  like  to  introduce  the  Ameri¬ 
can  holly,  the  Glaucous-leaved  Magnolia,  and 
others  of  our  choicer  plants,  but  they  ure  of 
such  slow  growth,  aud  somewhat  particular 
iu  their  needs,  that  sturdier  material  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  used  instead. 

Remember  ferns.  We  always  must  asso¬ 
ciate  them  with  moist  aud  shady  places  and 
waterfalls,  and,  indeed,  than  those  common  in 
our  woods  and  swamps  we  have  none  more 
appropriate.  For  bold  effects  lot  us  use  the 
flowering  ferns— Cinnamon,  Clayton’s  and 
Royal,  also  the  Ostrich  Fern.  To  wander 
about  in  spreading  masses— Diekaonia,  New 
England  Shield  Fern,  Sensitive  Fern,  Maiden 
Hair  and  Beech  Ferns.  You  can  cover  over 
the  faces  of  rocks  or  bare  blocks  with  mats  of 
the  common  polypody,  and  in  drier  places 
plaut  Aspklium  acrostichoides,  Goldie’s  Aspi- 
dium  and  Lady  Peru.  It  is  ail  very  well  to 
naturalize  our  lesser  ferns,  if  time  aud  conven¬ 
ience  permit,  but.  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  care  to  get  any  effect  from  them. 

Aud  wo  want  some  of  the  brighter  jewels  of 
the  ground.  Wood  aud  Rue  Anemones,  Star- 
flower,  Goldthread,  Adder’s  Tongue  (Krythro- 
nium),  violets,  little  Arabias,  False  Mitre  wort, 

1*  also  Solomon’s  Seal,  Partridge  Berry, 
Meadow  Beauty,  Spring  Beauty  aud  many 
other  pretty  little  plants  will  bo  very  grateful 
for  a  footing  by  your  waterfall.  You  can 
dig  them  up  in  the  woods  almost  anywhere, 
and  plant  them  hero  and  there  among  the 
ferns.  They  will  spread  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  A  glimpse  of  color  in  un  open 
spot,  may  be  obtained  from  Moss  Pink  and 
Pennsylvania  Pink,  Bloodwood,  Trilliums 
of  sorts,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Racemed  False 
Solomon’s  Seal,  lilies  of  sorts,  BeUworts 


(Uvularia),  tall  anemones,  Loosestrife,  Bee- 
Balm,  various  kinds  of  irises,  Meadow  Rue, 
columbines,  Scarlet  Lobelia,  Day  Lilies,  Moc¬ 
assin  Flowers,  and  many  others  will  find  a 
happy  home  in  such  a  place.  In  the  wetter 
parts,  cowslips  (eoltha),  Pitcher  Plant  (Sarra- 
cenia),  Blue  and  Yellow  Flags  and  Marsh  Tre¬ 
foil  may  be  grown;  and  in  the  little  ponds  we 
have  nothing  more  desirable  than  our  frag¬ 
rant  water  lily.  In  the  same  way  we  must 
regard  the  improvement  of  the  water  banks 
before  the  falls  are  readied  and  after  they  are 
passed. 


Cato. 


“ Every  Man  is  premined  to  Jcnoiv  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.” 

T.  II.  Tt.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. — A  owes  B  a  bill 
of  8185,  which  has  run  18  months.  B  agrees 
verbally  to  settle  for  8100  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  A  pays  the  money  and  has  a  receipt 
for  “all  claims  to  date.”  B  afterward, 'sends 


in  a  bill  for  $25  balance  “duo  on  bill.”  Has  B 
any  legal  right  to  collect,  A  holding  receipt  as 
above 1 

A  ns. — The  old  rule  of  law  was  that  the  part- 
payment  of  an  acknowledged  debt  "is  no  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  whole  debt,  even  when  the 
creditor  agrees  to  receive  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  gives  a  receipt  for  the  whole  demand.” 
Parsons  on  Contracts,  vol.  8,  page  fi87,  says: 
“It  is  held  that  a  creditor  who  agrees  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  less  sum  iu  full  satisfaction  for  a 
greater  debt,  aud  who  receives  this  sum  aud 
gives  a  receipt  in  full,  may  yet  sue  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  las  debt.”  It  appears  that  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  payment  of  part  of  an  ascertained  and 
acknowledged  debt,  there  is  no  consideration 
lor  the  release,  which  is,  therefore,  void. 
Formerly  it  was  held  that  a  release  under  seal 
was  necessary  to  bind  the  creditor,  hut.  later 
decisions  uphold  the  validity  of  a  compromise 
where  the  debt  as  a  whole  was  unoollecLablo 
owing  to  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor,  and  a 
part  has  been  paid  or  secured  to  the  creditor 
as  a  condition  of  his  releasing  the  whole.  This 
furnishes  the  consideration  required.  In  the 
case  cited,  we  thiuk  the  #85  can  still  be  col¬ 
lected. 

M.  L.  S.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Can  the  owner  of 
a  buildiug  ou  the  lino  of  my  property  prevent 


my  planting  vines  (ampelopsis,  for  instance) 
on  said  line?  Has  he  the  right  to  remove  or 
destroy  vine?  covering  his  wall  ?  Ho w  do  such 
vines  affect  the  interiors  of  walls  covered  by 
them? 

A  ns. — We  suppose  that  our  correspondent 
would  have  no  legal  right  to  cover  the  walls 
in  that  way,  as  when  the  vines  creep  up  they 
must  be  supported  by  inserting  their  tiny  feet 
in  the  neighbor’s  premises.  The  crusty  neigh¬ 
bor  would  have  a  right  to  destroy  the  vines 
from  the  windows  or  roof  of  his  own  house; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  trespass  on  your 
property  to  do  so.  The  vine  preserves  iustoad 
of  injuring  the  wall,  promotes  a  dry  instead  of 
a  damp  interior,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the 
neighborhood. 

L.  T.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. — A  firm  in  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Pa.,  had  a  buyer  here  buying  potatoes. 
A  firm  here  sold  him  a  car  and  had  him  ap¬ 
prove  the  iuvoice.  His  house  declined  to  pay 
it,  claiming  that  the  potatoes  they  received 
were  not  as  good  as  those  they  ordered;  but 
they  were,  which  can  be  proven.  Their  mar¬ 
ket  value  had  declined  iu  the  meantime.  Can 
theyinot  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  for  them. 


Is  the  United  States  Court  not  the  best  place 
to  test  it,  aud  about  what  might  it  cost  the 
sellers  if  they  gain  the  case? 

Ans. — The  Pittsburg  firm  is  bound  by  the 
act  of  its  buyer  in  approving  the  quality  of  the 
produce,  and,  of  course,  the  evidence  that  it 
was  up  to  the  quality  order* si  strengthens  the 
case.  If  a  fight  “to  the  bitter  end"  is  contem¬ 
plated,  it  would  be  better  to  hegiu  in  a  United 
States  Court,  as  the  dispute  is  between  the 
citizens  of  the  different  States.  No  human 
being  can  foretell  tbe  cost  of  the  suit  uuless  the 
case  is  taken  by  some  lawyer  on  a  percentage, 
when  if  the  case  is  gained,  the  other  side  will 
have  to  pay  all  costs. 


The  chief  of  police  has  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  from  persons  in  the  United  States, 
asking  for  information  about  a  fiuancial  firm 
named  Read  &  Co. .  of  ^Montreal.  These  'let¬ 
ters  were_aocoinpanied;jw  ith'  a  prospectus  of ’a 


“grand  legal  lottery”  in  aid  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Marc  Church.  A  first  prize  of  $40,000  was 
promised,  with  10,000  prizes  of  different  val¬ 
ues.  Persons  desiring  to  buy  tickets  were 
asked  to  address  their  communications  to  box 
l,43fl,  Montreal  post-office.  It  appears  that 
tickets  have  been  sold  by  ageuts  all  over  tbe 
United  States.  The  chief  of  police  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  St.  Marc  Church  authorities, 
and  they  knew  nothing  of  such  a  lottery.  Such 
schemes  for  swindling  the  credulous  are  quite 
common,  not  in  Canada  only,  but  also  in  the 
United  States,  and  farmers  are  usually  the 
persons  whom  the  sharpers  attempt  to  bam¬ 
boozle.  The  above  is  mentioned  merely  to 
guard  our  readers  against  having  anything  to 
do  with  such  concerns,  however  alluring  and 
specious  their  offers  or  professions. 

The  other  day  a  stranger  invited  Peter  Van 
Vranken,  a  wealthy  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Marshalltown,  la. ,  to  assist  him  in 
buying  a  farm.  On  the  way  they  met  another 
stranger.  The  two  strangers  played  a  card 
lottery  scheme  and  soon  got  the  elder  interest¬ 
ed,  the  latter  winning  $5,000,  which,  with 
$2,000  he  had  put  up,  he  left  in  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  hands.  The  latter  soon  lost  this  amount, 
with  some  more,  to  the  other  sharper, 
which  cleaned  him  out,  and  the  two 
started  to  Marshalltown  for  fresh  cap¬ 
ital.  The  elder  got  in  after  dark,  and 
would  like  to  see  both  of  them.  He  was 
fleeced  out  of  #1,700  about  a  year  ago.  Such 
swindles  have  been  frequently  exposed  in  this 
Department.  But  if  a  man  cannot  be  taught 
caution  against  sharpers  by  the  loss  of  $1,700 
within  a  year,  is  it  hardly  likely  he  will  learn 
to  be  wideawake  even  by  reading  the  Eye- 
Opener? 

Roger  T.  Pickert,  the  head  of  the  Traders’ 
Tea  Company,  of  Boston,  which  the  police  say 
is  a  swindling  concern,  was  arrested  the  other 
day  on  a  warrant  charging  him  with  main¬ 
taining  a  gift  enterprise.  Pickert  has  figured 
many  times  before  the  courts  because  of  his 
connection  with  these  spurious  enterprises 
and  only  a  short  time  ago  he  was  indicted  on 
thirty-two  counts  for  the  same  business  aud 
is  now  awaiting  trial.  His  advertisements 
have  been,  addressed  chiefly  to  the  rural 
community. 

To  Several  Inquirers.— E.  D.  Hammond,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  a  swindler.  He  offers  to  sell  for 
cash  a  recipe  for  making  money  safely,  se¬ 
curely  and  quietly,  and  he  appears  to  be  prac¬ 
ticing  what  he  teaches.  But  is  swindling 
others  ever  “safe !”.... Tbe  Illustrated  Liter¬ 
ary  World  of  Cincinnati  is  one  of  Gardner’s 
catch-penny  affairs,  like  his  other  frauds,  the 
Farming  World,  the  Chicago  Farm  Journal, 
the  Album  and  others  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  authorities  who  have  tolerated  their  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Journal  and  Album  having  been 
suppressed  by  the  Post  Office  people,  the  Lit¬ 
erary  W orld  takes  their  place.  Nobody  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  publication 
or  enterprise  with  which  Gardner  is  concerned, 
in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Memphis  or  elsewhere. 
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WASHING  WOOL. 


FROM  JAY  D.  STANNARD. 

I  am  very  decidedly  against  the  practice 
of  sheep  washing,  although  in  an  article  which 
was  printed  in  the  Rural  last  year  I  made 
the  statement  that  growers  of  light  medium 
wools,  could  not  afford,  at  present  prices,  to 
sell  their  wool  unwashed.  Heretofore  when 
the  wool-grower  took  his  clip  to  market,  the 
buyer  asked,  “Is  your  wool  washed?”  “No.” 
“Then  I  will  have  to  dock  you  one-third.” 

In  most  instances  the  buyer  had  to  rely  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  statement  of  the  grower,  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  tell  from  appearances 
whether  the  wool  was  washed  or  not. 

Of  coarse,  the  grower  thought  the  buyer 
was  trying  to  defraud  him,  and  upon  experi¬ 
menting  he  soon  learned  that  poorly-washed 
wool  brought  as  much  per  pound  as  the  best 
washed,  and  thus  a  sort  of  premium  was 
placed  upon  dishonesty,  aud  the  result  has 
been,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases— I  will  not 
say  all,  for  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule — in  washing ,to  see  how  much  dirt  could  be 
left  iu  instead  of  trying  to  take  all  out.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  manufacturers  arc  beginning 
to  reprimand  such  dishonest  practice  upon 
the  part  of  the  growers  •  and  that  this  year 
there  is  less  difference  in  price  between  the 
best  unwashed  and  washed  wools  than  ever 
before. 

There'aremany  arguments  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  washing  shoep,  aud  I  presume  -they 
will  all  be  brought  out;  but  iu  its  favor  I 
could  not  give  a  single  oue.  I  hope  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  side  of  the  question  will  be  fully 
brought  out  in  the  Rural.  It  seems. to  me 
that  a  free  discussion  of  this  question  between 
growers  and  manufacturers, .  cannot  fail  to 


result  in  much  good  aud  create  a  better  feel 
ing  oil  both  sides. 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

FROM  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

There  is  a  growing  determination  among 
farmers  not  to  wash  the  wool  on  the  sheep. 
It  saves  tagging  on  the  sheep  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  waste  of  wool  which  gets  dirty  when  the 
sheep  are  turned  out.  There  is  no  liability 
for  the  sheep  to  get  fly-blown,  provided  they 
are  sheared  early ,  which  can  be  done  whenever 
they  are  not  kept  for  washing.  When  this  is 
the  ease  they  must  be  kept  till  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  then,  with  mnuy,  two  or  three 
weeks  to  give  the  wool  time  to  dry  and 
the  oil  to  start.  All  of  this  delay  is  torture  to 
the  sheep.  Early  sheariug  is  a  blessing  to 
them  if  they  are  protected  from  the  cold 
wind.  Tins  is  easily  done  by  keeping  them 
in  a  tight  inclosure,  where  the  heat  from 
their  own  bodies  will  temper  the  cold  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  will  not  even  take  cold. 
Such  has  beeu  my  experience  for  two  years, 
w  ith  sheep  shorn  April  1.  When  turned  out 
for  the  first  two  weeks  they  are  brought  in  at 
night  as  they  should  be  any  way,  and  fed 
grain,  and  hay.  A  shorn  sheep  is  in  better 
condition  to  have  a  lamb  and  it  w'ill  not  get 
thin  so  readily  when  suckliug  aud  the  lamb  is 
not  perplexed  with  wool  tags  and  filth.  More 
interest  in  this  subject  is  wanted  anil  more 
unity  of  action  with  farmers.  There  is  no 
philosophy  in  the  idea  of  expecting  a  sheep  to 
carry  a  fleece  of  wool  in  warm  weather  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  milk  to  suckle  and 
make  a  fine  lamb.  A  little  more  reason  and 
less  greed  in  this  connection  would  be  more 
humane  to  say  the  least.  I  am  sure  there  is 
more  profit  in  early  shearing  than  otherwise. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VISITING  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 


I  heartily  thank  the  Rural  for  its  edito¬ 
rial  note  urging  farmers  to  attend  the  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  at  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  of  their  States.  Let  me  suggest,  espe¬ 
cially  as  commencement  time  is  over  at.  many 
of  these  colleges,  that  it  may  be  still  wiser  to 
visit  them  at  anytime  when  they  are  doing 
ordinary  work,  when  there  will  be  no  attempt 
made  “to  put  the  best  foot  foremost,”  and 
when  the  absence  of  crowds  will  give  a  better 
opportunity  to  learn  what  facilities  exist  for 
giving  an  education  in  agriculture. 

It  has  been  ray  pleasure,  in  recent  years,  to 
visit  and  somewhat  carefully  examine  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges  or  agricultural  departments 
of  universities,  in  New  York,  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota  ami  Iowa,  aud  I  kuow 
something  of  the  institution  in  Illinois.  Wide¬ 
ly  tli  tiering  as  these  institutions  do  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  1  believe  any  one  of  them  possesses 
more  and  better  facilities  for  helping  a  young 
man  to  get  a  good  agricultural  education  than 
were  to  be  found  in  auy  school  in  the  world  not 
many  years  since.  No  farmer  in  auy  one  of 
these  States  need  send  his  son  away  from  its 
bound*  in  order  to  secure  such  an  education; 
aud  1  am  sure  the  same  is  true  in  many  other 
States,  i  do  not  mean  that  I  consider  all 
equal ly  good,  but  u  student  with  a  desire  to 
study  “the  branches  of  learning  relating  to 
agriculture” will  find, at  auy  of  the  institutions 
lhavo  visited,  competent  instructors  who  will 
faithfully  help  him,  and  I  believe  the  presence 
of  larger  numbers  of  such  young  men  is  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  by  the  trustees  and  teachers  in 
these  colleges. 

If  farmers  would  more  generally  visit  their 
agricultural  colleges  1  believe  they  would  ap¬ 
preciate  them  better,  aud  would  come  to  have 
mon*  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  useful  train¬ 
ing  for  the  farm  in  a  school,  than  many  of 
them  now  have.  Such  visits  would  show  how 
utterly  unfounded  are  many  of  the  criticisms 
against  them,  aud  would  also  show  what  are 
their  real  faults,  and  help  to  just  criticism. 
Doubtless  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement 
in  many  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  but  I 
grow  more  and  more  strong  in  the  belief  that 
the  greatest  need  in  the  matter  of  agricultural 
education  is  more  demand  for  it. 

There  is  yet  much  difference  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  courses  ol  study — just  what  shall  be 
studied,  how  much  time  should  be  given,  etc. 
The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  a  four 
years’  course  loading  to  form  a  graduation  is 
too  long.  Mauy  of  the  colleges  have  met  this 
by  providing  short  courses.  For  years  past 
the  institution  with  which  1  am  connected  has 
invited  attendance  to  a  special  agricultural 
and  veterinary  course  for  one  year,  aud  to  a 
still  more  special  course  of  three  months,  and 
something  like  this  is  true  of  a  number  of 
other  colleges. 

1  would  be  very  glad  if  those  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  that  a  special  education  for  the  farm 
that  shall  be  of  great  value  can  be  obtained  in 


schools, would  urge  this  belief  aud  urge  young 
men  expecting  to  be  farmers  to  attend  some 
one  of  the  colleges  provided  for  this  purpose, 
criticise  them,  remodel  them,  establish  others, 
if  these  things  seem  best;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  certainly  seems  wise  to  make  use  of  what  we 
have.  G.  E.  morrow. 

University  of  Illinois. 


XUonum’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


SUNBEAMS. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

Round  us  too  often  do  the  shadows  gather 
Their  gloom  to  bring; 

Not  ul wavs  by  Divine  decree,  but  rather 
Of  our  own  summoning. 

They  can  but  dwell  In  gloomy,  sunless  places 
Aloof  who  hold 

From  all  the  life  about,  from  cheerful  faces 
Of  young  arid  old. 

Through  kindly,  human  speech 

Unto  the  soul  may  reach 

Some  sunbeams,  warm  and  bright, 

From  Gtid  Himself,  our  Light. 

.•1  uffuata,  Maine. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

We  hear  that  wonteu  have  excelled  the  men 
at  the  Cambridge  examinations,  and  we  now 
learn  that  at  the  competitive  examinations 
for  promotion  in  the  Quartermaster-General’s 
office  the  fair  sex  showed  a  marked  superior¬ 
ity.  Two  women  out  of  27  failed  to  reach  the 
minimum  of  excellence,  while  six  men  out  of 
31)  failed.  The  general  average  among  the 
women  was  higher  than  among  the  meu. 

In  “Jo’s  Boys,”  which  Miss  Alcott  declares, 
is  the  last  chronicle  of  the  March  family  we 
all  love  so  well,  there  is  much  to  interest  tue 
girls,  especially  those  w  ho  expect  to  Vie  bread¬ 
winners.  Among  books  to  be  road  by  helpful 
girls  the  authoress  names  Miss  Cobbe’s  “Duties 
of  Women,”  Miss  Brackett’s  “Education  of 
American  Girls,"  and  Mrs.  Duffy’s  “No  Bex  iu 
Education.” 

After  reading  all  these  reports  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  are  distinguishing  themselves  iu 
their  studies  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Chicago  News  is  consumed  with  euvy, 
judging  from  a  recent  article  in  that  paper. 
It  declares  that  one  of  those  bright  Vassal* 
graduates  says  that  there  is  no  particular  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  being  present  at 
commencements.  “Those  of  us,”  she  adds, 
“who  have  beeu  through  it  ourselves  kuow 
that  the  authors  of  ‘Yesterday,  To-day  and 
To  morrow,’  ‘Life’s  Failures,’  ‘Lights  Ahead,’ 
‘Philosophy  vs.  Rationalism,’  ‘Which,  When 
and  Why,’  'The  influence  of  Metaphysics  ou 
Society,’  ‘The  Sovereignty  of  Change,’  ‘Look 
Aloft,’  ‘The  Mirage  of  Life,'  ‘Our  Country’s 
Perils,’  ‘Anarchical  Tendencies  of  Modem 
Civilization’ — the  authors  of  these  papers, 
essays  and  orations  will,  10  minutes  after  it  is 
all  over  be  saying: 

“  ‘1  got  10  bouquets.' 

“  ‘  Didn’t  it  go  off  lovely  ? ’ 

“‘Did  my  train  Liang  all  right?’ 

‘“How  did  1  do,  auyhow  ?’ 

“  ‘I  was  scared  nearly  to  death.’ 

“  ‘  I  was  so  worried  about  my  hair.’ 

‘  ‘  Did  my  sash  ends  hang  right  ?  ’ 

“  4  You  did  splendidly.’ 

“  ‘So  did  you,’ 

“  ‘  Your  essay  was  just  grand.’ 

“  *  How  lovely  of  you  to  say  so  !  ’ 

“  ‘  Everything  was  just  perfect.’ 

“‘1  thought  I’d  die  wheu  my  name  was 
called.  But  1  remembered  that  my  dress  cost 
$00,  aud  that  helped  me  out.’ 

“  ‘  I’m  afraid  that  uot  half  the  audience 
knew  that  the  flounce  on  my  train  was  real 
lace.’ 

“  1  I’m  dying  to  see  what  the  papers  say  !  ’ 

“  1  It’ll  be  perfectly  horrid  if  they  don’t  de- 
eribe  the  costume.’” 

♦-  - 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  PILGRIMAGE. 

Up  among  the  hills, shining  with  daisies  and 
sparkling  with  starry  cone-flowers,  we  jour¬ 
neyed  one  summer  day.  Our  Mecca  was  a 
great  model  farm,  noted  for  its  matchless 
herd  of  patrician  cows,  as  well  as  its  natural 
beauty. 

This  place  shows  farming  as  it  should  be, 
both  practical  and  poetic.  But  alas  !  it  is  uot 
always  easy  to  regard  the  poetic  side*  of  agri¬ 
culture,  wheu  stern  necessity  compels  one 
ever  to  look  closely  at  the  dollars  and  cunts. 
But  at  this  Arcadia  there  are  not  only  well 
tilled  fields  and  waving  pastures,  but  pictur¬ 
esque  glens  aud  wild  hillsides,  where  a  flock 
of  blue-blooded  sheep  crop  the  short  rich 
grass. 

Under  a  little  knoll  is  a  spring-house  where 
the  milk  is  cooled  iu  the  clear  running  water, 
and  opposite  is  the  new  dairy,  where  every¬ 
thing  Ls  to  be  of  the  latest  a  nd  most  approved 
fashion.  It  would  delight  the  heart  of  every 
farmer’s  wife. 


There  Ls  the"cleau,  cool  cow-stable,  where 
each  milky  mother  reposes  iu  her  own  stall 
with  her  name  above.  It  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  farm  to  see  the  herd  walk  iu  decorous 
order,  each  into  her  own  personal  stall. 

But’the  farm-house  itself  is  most  interesting 
to  the  housekeeper.  It  is  the  boarding-house 
for  a  dozen  or  more  young  men  employed 
upon  the  place,  and  is  a  roomy  abode,  as  it 
need  be.  There  is  a  wide  piazza  and  big,  airy 
rooms;  the  kitchen  is  large  enough  for  a  jolly 
dance,  and  the  cook  may  do  her  duty 
without  feeling  us  if  she  was  being 
broiled  on  her  own  range.  And  as  loug 
as  there  is  a  flower  to  be  found,  in  woodland 
or  meadow,  there  is  always  a  bouquet  in  the 
center  of  the  dining  table.  The  busy  house¬ 
wife  fiuds  little  leisure  in  providing  for  her 
always  large  family,  but  she  always  has  time 
for  this  little  bit  of  adornment,  aud  we  think 
her  household  would  miss  this  quite  as  much 
as  a  more  solid  part  of  their  meal.  The  shady 
sitting-room  contains  a  good  library  and  a 
piano,  and  all  its  appointments  are  neat  and 
tasteful.  We  get  the  better  side  of  farm  life 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  realize  that  it  is 
indeed  the  noblest,  of  all  professions.  Of 
course  every  farmer  cannot  have  blooded  stock 
and  every  newr  fancy  or  idea  iu  labor-saving 
machinery  and  tools.  Nor  can  every  house¬ 
wife  have  the  big,  airy  kiteben  and  its  con¬ 
veniences  that  we  see  here.  But  the  same 
neatness  and  taste  may  be  displayed  in  the 
humblest  country  house.  These  little  trifles  of 
home  adornment  mean  little,  either  in  time  or 
money,  but  they  give  a  good  deal  of  comfort 
as  we  go  along,  and  that  is  really  the  best  part 
of  life. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  GUESTS. 


A.  M.  Turner  says,  in  the  Phila.  Press,  that 
much  has  been  written  about  ihe  art  of  en¬ 
tertaining  and  the  duties  of  a  hostess,  but  is 
there  no  obligation  on  the  other  side?  To  be  a 
really  acceptable  guest  requires  iufinite  tact, 
or  else  possession  of  most  of  the  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues.  How  mauy  a  guest  has  gone  tiome  a 
little  less  liked  by  the  hostess!  A  little  care 
aud  thoughtfulness  will  make  “visiting”  a  less 
trying  ordeal.  Iu  the  first  place,  it  is  better  to 
understay  rather  than  overstay  an  invitation, 
and  it  is  pleasanter  for  both  parties  if  the 
length  of  the  visit  desired  is  stated  beforehand 
by  the  hostess.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
consideration  of  all  is  that  the  family  routine 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 
Be  up  in  time  for  breakfast  and  prompt  at  all 
meals.  Do  not  ask  for  tea  or  milk  at  odd 
times,  Or  order  what  is  not  ou  the  table.  Re¬ 
member  you  are  not  at  a  hotel.  W e  once  saw  a 
lady  guest  call  for  olives  wheu  they  were  uot 
on  the  bill  of  fare,  aud  the  hostess  has  never 
forgotten  this  particular  act  of  rudeness. 
Make  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

If  there  is  only  one  overworked  servant, 
why  uot  make  your  own  bed? 

Have  some  employment  of  your  own  as  an 
excuse  for  retiring  to  your  own  room  for 
some  time  each  day.  Do  uot  follow  your 
hostess  about  all  the  time,  as  she  generally 
has  mauy  duties,  and  especially  respect  pri¬ 
vate  rooms,  uuless  particularly  invited  to 
them.  Do  not  give  your  washing  to  the 
house-servant.  Pay  for  your  own  luggage  in 
coming  and  going,  if  a  public  conveyance  is 
employed,  and  do  not  sponge  upon  your  host¬ 
ess  for  car  furo  aud  trivial  expenses.  These 
little  things  make  many  a  friendship  h1** 
warm.  Y ou  certainly  would  not  take  one  of 
your  friends  with  yon  unless  particularly  in¬ 
vited  to  do  so  by  the  hostess.  Do  not  demand 
too  much  attention  Bo  easily  pleased,  and 
chime  in  most  cordially  with  anything  pro¬ 
posed.  Try  to  please  the  tastes  of  your  host¬ 
ess  every  way.  Consult  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  even  in  matters  of  dress;  be  interested  in 
what  interests  them;  be  sure  not  to  hurt  their 
feelings.  Do  uot  criticise  the  family  you 
visit;  admire  wbnt  is  good;  do  not  notice  the 
rest  Do  not  always  tell  of  the  fine  things 
you  have  seen  or  eaten  elsewhere.  Help  your 
hostess;  amuse  a  child  or  entertain  other 
guests.  Show  your  love  for  your  hostess  iu 
all  little  ways.  Give  the  servant  who  waits 
upon  you  some  money.  It  makes  it  easier  for 
the  mistress  if  the  servants  do  “not  object  to 
company.”  Try  to  make  some  return  for 
your  visits — either  an  invitation,  a  timely 
gift,  or  at  least  honestly  expressed  gratitude 
or  appreciation.  Lastly,  study  some  one  who 
is  an  ever  welcome  guest  and  try  to  grasp  her 
secret. 


MY  FIRST  QUARREL. 

ELSIE. 

I  MAY  as  well  confess  that  I  was  not  feeling 
particularly  amiable  wheu  I  went  down 
stairs  on  that  morning  of  my  “first  quarrel;” 
in  fact,  1  was  in  that  irritable  state  of  mind 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  getting  “out  of  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bed.”  (However  expressive 


the  latter  phrase  may  he,  it  is  certainly  in¬ 
elegant.)  Still,  I  shall  always  maintain  that 
the  quarrel  would  not  have  occurred  if  my 
clean  gingham  dress  had  returned  from  the 
wash.  As  it  had  not,  I  put  on  an  afternoon 
dress  with  the  usual  loo  pings  and  drapings, 
which  latter  arrested  my  progress  by  catch¬ 
ing  on  the  knob  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  add¬ 
ed  to  my  ill-temper  by  a  most  provoking  sound 
of  ripping,  and  the  most  aggravating  kind  of 
a  three-cornered  tear.  I  was  just,  a  little  late 
anyway,  and  the  few  stitches  that  this 
mishap  necessitated  could  ill  bo  spared,  but  I 
did  struggle  manfully  with  ray  growing  irri¬ 
tation  until — that  dress  again — when  1  went 
to  make  the  biscuits  for  breakfast  I  found  it  an 
utter  impossibility  to  roll  up  my  sleeves. 
Now,  the  woman  who  can  make  biscuit  or 
bread  with  sleeves  down  to  her  wrists,  and 
still  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  subject  for  canonization. 

Just  at  that  moment  when,  my  hands  being 
covered  with  flour,  I  was  unable  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  I  felt  my  biggest  hairpin  slipping 
down  my  back,  and  Tom  could  not  have 
chosen  any  other  time  to  look  in  at  the  kitchen 
door,  and  suggest  that  he  had  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  catch  his  train.  I  will 
leave  it  to  auy  fair-minded  woman  if  I  had 
uot  sufficient  grounds  for  a  quarrel.  I  felt 
in  uiy  own  mind  that,  many  a  womau  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  on  less.  I  bad  a  sense  of 
having  beeu  outrageously  used,  and  resented, 
as  the  bight  of  insult,  Tom’s  attempt  to  nulli¬ 
fy  me  with  a  joke  on  my  “flowerv”  appear¬ 
ance.  And  so  we  bad  our  first  quarrel 
(we  had  been  married  a  whole  year),  hut  I  am 
not  going  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  all  been  through  just  such 
crises;  or  at,  least  if  yefn  have  not,  you  are  fit 
for  immediate  translation. 

When  Tom  started  off  after  his  most  cheer¬ 
less  breakfast,  1  sat  down  to  indulge  in  a  fit  of 
retrospection  over  the  events  or  that  ill- 
starred  day,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  whole  matter  back  to  “that  dress,”  with 
its  abominable  draperies.  And  so  my  quar¬ 
rel,  which  might  have  hud  a  much  more  un¬ 
happy  eudiog,  but  for  Tom’s  sweet  temper, 
taught  me  a  good  lesson,  and  I  shall  never 
again  wear  in  my  kitchen  anything  but  a 
plain  house  dress  made  iu  such  a  maimer  as 
to  bid  defiance  to  door-knobs  and  keys,  and 
all  such  pitfalls  aud  snares  which  the  enemy  of 
mankind  may  spread  about  to  destroy  a 
woman’s  peace  of  mind.  The  sleeves  .dm  II  be 
wide  enough  toadmii  of  their  beiug  rolled  up. 

I  will  wear  a  plain  liuen  collar,  and  no  nich¬ 
ing  to  discomfort  me  with  its  loosening,  or 
scratching,  or  pin-pricking,  and  my  boots 
shall  be  neatly  buttoned.  With  all  these  ele¬ 
ments  of  comfort,  my  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  auother  quarrel,  will  be 
foregone  conclusions. 

NEW  BUSINESS. 

MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 

“What  in  the  world  am  I  ever  to  do  with  all 
my  apples  and  cider  ?”said  Susan  Elmore, as  she 
sat  by  the  cook-stove  iu  Mrs,  Wilson’s  tidy 
kitchen,  one  afternoon  iu  October,  with  a  dis¬ 
couraged  look  on  her  face. 

“How  many  apples  have  you,  Mrs.  El¬ 
more?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  as  many  as  fifty  bushels!  They  are 
beauties,  too;  but  wo  can  never  use  them  all; 
only  three  of  us  iu  the  family.” 

“Have  you  dried  auy  yet?”  suid  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son,  kindly. 

Now  Frank  Elmore  had  married  a  young 
lady  that  lived  in  a  populous  village,  aud  she 
knew  noth  lug  of  the  work  in  a  farmhouse. 
She  supposed  life  ou  a  farm  was  one  lasting 
holiday,  aud  was  uot  a  little  astonished  wheu 
she  awoke  from  her  dream  to  tiud  that  life  was 
a  duty.  But  she  faced  the  inevitable  fact 
with  a  brave  face,  und  determined  to  live  and 
learn.  When  she  met  any  dillieulty  that  she 
did  uot  kuow  how  to  overcome,  she  always 
ran  over  to  ask  Mrs,  Wilson  about  it,  for  the 
good  old  lady  was  Frank’s  aunt,  and  she  took 
very  kindly  to  the  little  woman,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  work  aud  do  things 
just  as  they  should  be  done. 

“Why  no,  Auntie!  bow  do  you  dry  apples? 
I  thought  they  always  bought  dried  apples  by 
the  pound.”  she  laughingly  said. 

“So  they  do,  my  dear,  when  they  buy,  but 
farmers  dry  them  by  the  bushel.  It  is  not 
good  economy  to  let  your  apples  go  to  waste 
when  you  have  an  abundance  of  them  and 
buy  dried  apples  to  use.  You  ought  to  put  up 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  lier  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she.became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


ns  many  as  six  bushels  for  your  family;  that 
will  make  you  30  pounds  when  dry.  You  must 
pare  aud  slice  them,  just  like  you  do  for  pies, 
and  spread  them  on  platters  and  set 'them  in 
your  range  oven  when  the  stove  is  rather 
cool.  ” 

“But,  Auutie,  I  should  forget,  and  scorch 
them !” 

“You  must  not  forget!  We  used  to  quar¬ 
ter  and  core  and  string  them,  and  hang  them 
over  the  stove  to  dry;  some  do  that  way  now, 
but  the  hies  rest  on  them  and  dust  will  stick 
to  them,  so  of  late  years  I  dry  them  in  the 
oven  and  put  in  bags,  and  hang  up  where  they 
will  keep  perfectly  dry.” 

“Well,  I  will  dry  six  bushels;  what  about 
the  rest  P 

“Oh,  put  the  hard,  sound  ones  in  barrels,  fill 
up  with  sand — that  will  be  Frank’s  work — 
nail  in  the  heads  and  set  in  the  cold  cellar  till 
Spring;  then  they  will  sell  atagood  price;  the 
mellow  ones  put  where  you  can  sort  them 
over  aud  use  for  cooking  purposes  and  to  eat, 
either  baked  or  fresh.  There  will  be  chances 
to  sell  apples  by  and  bye.” 

“Now  tbe  cider  question.  We  can  never 
drink  it.” 

“I  hope  not;  but  you  can  use  it,  neverthe¬ 
less.” 

“Not  drink  it,  but  use  it — I  don't  uuderstaud 
that.” 

“I  always  boil  down  one  barrel,  it  is  very 
nice  for  sauce  or  pies,  and  even  makes  n  nice 
drink  for  the  men  in  hot  weather.  See,  boil 
32  gallons  of  eiderdown  to  six.” 

“How  do  you  manage  to  do  it?” 

Her  aunt  explained  the  process  in  all  its 
bearings. 

“Why  not  boil  down  more  than  one  barrel; 
won’t  it  sell?’ 

“Oh,  yes;  it  is  worth  a  dollar  a  gallon,”  she 
replied.” 

“There  goes  two  barrels  of  cider;  what  shall 
we  do  with  the  rest?  There  are  two  more  to 
dispose  of;”  she  said.  “You  want  a  barrel 
of  vinegar,  that  is  a  necessity,  you  know.” 

“Oh  yes,  cider  vinegar!  for  pR-kles,  for  hot 
and  cold  slaw,  for  cucumbers,  and  boiled 
victuals!  Utov  do  you  make  it?” 

“Have  Frank  carry  one  barrel  upstairs,  and 
set  it  close  to  the  chimney  as  he  can,  without 
hitting.  Iu  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
soak  some  thick  paper  in  molasses  aud  put  in¬ 
to  the  barrel,  put  a  glass  bottle  iu  the  hung, 
and  by  spring  you  will  havo  sharp  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  ” 

“But,  Aunt  Wilson,  Frank  will  want  some 
of  your  cider  champaign  made,  he  thinks  it  is 
so  uico.” 

"That  is  easily  made,  and  it  is  good,  too. 
The  rule  is,  to  one  gallon  of  cider,  add  a 
pound  of  sugar;  have  the  cask  full,  so  that 
as  it  ferments  it  will  run  over  ut  the  bung- 
hole.  When  fermentation  ceases,  draw  it  off 
and  bottle  it  up  for  use.  The  older  it  is,  the 
better  it  grows.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  instructions,  I  shall 
learn  in  time  so,  perhaps,  1  shall  know  most 
as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  do  not  believe  1  can 
ever  tell  what  I  know  as  nicely  as  you  do,  it 
is  better  than  reading  a  receipt  book  to  have 
you  tell  me;  for  i  cau  see  just  how  you  mean.” 

“I’m  glad,  Susie,  that  1  am  where  1  can  tell 
you,  for  you  seem  to  waut  to  know  the  best 
way  to  do  work.” 

“Oh,  I  do  waut  to  learn  -o  much !  And  there 
is  so  much  to  learn.  It  is  all  new  business  to 
me.  You  know  Uuele  Joe  used  to  say,  I 
should  make  a  smart  man  a  wife;  i  intend  to 
change  it.  a  little,  aud  make  a  smart  man  a 
smart  wife.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


He  who  works,  aud  feels  he  works,  he  who 
prays,  aud  knows  lie  prays,  has  got  the  secret 
of  transforming  life-failure  into  life- victory. . . 

1  WILL  fraukly  tell  you  that  my  experience 
in  prolonged  scientific  investigations  convinces 
me  that  a  belief  iu  God — a  God  who  is  behind 
and  within  the  chaos  of  vanishing  points  of 
human  knowledge — adds  a  wonderful  stimulus 
to  the  man  who  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the 
regions  of  the  unkuowu . 

Habit,  like  the  ivy  of  our  walls,  cements 
and  consolidates  that  which  ltcamiot  destroy. 

It  is  much  better  to  go  on  and  fret  than  to 
stop  and  fret. . . 

Rkmkmhkk  that  your  pursuits  in  the  vigor 
of  life  determine,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  your  declining  years . 

Our  life  is  not  too  easy,  perhaps;  taken  al¬ 
together,  it  will  bear  any  little  smoothing  we 
can  give  it . . . 

Prior  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  but  it 
cannot  be  the  pride  of  a  mother  iu  her  children, 
for  that  is  a  eompuuud  of  two  cardinal  virtues — 
faith  and  hope . . . 

In  the  morning  fix  thy  good  purposes,  aud 
at  night  examine  thyself  wdiat  thou  hast  doue, 
aud  how  thou  hast  behaved  thyself,  in  word, 
deed  aud  thought;  for  in  these  perhaps  thou 


hast  oftentimes  offended  both  God  and  thy 

neighbors . 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves, 
and  it  is  for  want  of  application,  rather  than 
of  means,  that  men  fail  of  success . 


PohlfStic  (RcOTTOMl} 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

ONE  SUMMER. 

ANNE  THRIFTY, — III. 

"W aykawee  Ravine,  where  we  halted,  had 
broadened  out  between  the  steep  banks  into  a 
grassy  expanse,  shaded  by  great  trees  am? 
beautified  by  ferns  and  shrubs.  Tbe  banks 
were  overgrown  with  a  tangle  of  wild  growths 
and  festooned  with  the  white  flowers  of  the 
wild  clematis,  borne  in  great  profusion.  The 
bed  of  the  stream  was  of  blue  limestone.  In 
one  place  up  the  bank  it  cropped  out  in  suc¬ 
cessive  ledges  like  steps,  aud  ihey  led  into  a 
tangle  of  shrubs,  where,  under  the  highest 
ledge,  we  found  a  spring  of  clear,  cold  water. 
The  boys  aud  little  girls  were  paddling  and 
splashing  iu  the  shallow  waters  of  the  stream 
within  five  minutes  after  we  reached  its  banks, 
frightening  the  little  fish  and  splashing  each 
Other,  with  shouts  of  merriment  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  wet  clothes,  as  their  mothers  and 
Aunt  Helen  had  brought  a  second  suit  for 
each  of  them  as  a  provision  against  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  well-known  love  for  the  water. 
The  flag-curtained  wagon  would  answer  for  a 
dressing-room  wheu  needed,  and,  thanks  to 
this  plan,  the  children  enjoyed  the  water  with¬ 
out  one  fear  of  chiding  from  their  elders. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  some  of  us  ex¬ 
plored  the  stream,  gathering  flowers  aud  look¬ 
ing  for  fossils,  hundreds  of  the  latter  being 
imbedded  in  tbe  soft  limestone  and  hundreds 
more  lying  free  along  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
having  been  washed  out  of  the  day  by  the 
spring  floods.  Father  called  our  attention  to 
the  varieties  of  oak  growing  in  the  ravine 
and  Aunt  Helen  tried  to  explain  how  the 
fossils  became  stones.  ^Mother,  Aunt  Esther 
and  Aunt  Mary  sat  in  the  shade  to  watch  the 
little  paddlers  and  have  a  good  visit,  ami 
when  we  returned  to  them,  loaded  with  tro¬ 
phies  of  our  explorations,  we  found  the  kettle 
already  boiling  tor  tbe  coffee  and  the  table¬ 
cloth  spread.  In  five  minutes  we  had 
wreathed  the  cloth  with  ferns  and  flowers  and 
excited  so  many  fears  for  the  safety  of  the 
cream  and  the  dishes  that  we  were  driven 
away  before  leafy  brauebes  shaken  iu  our 
faces  as  though  we  had  been  flics,  and  only 
when  we  promised  the  most  exact  obedience 
were  we  allowed  to  approach  the  lunch  again. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  cleared  away, 
Bertie  introduced  the  society  known  as 
“Young  America,”  aud  all  the  younger 
Thriftys  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  aud 
sang  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner.”  Then 
Jennie  mounted  an  upturned  lw>x  and  deliv¬ 
ered  an  oration  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 
Gertie  uext  read  a  poem  of  her  own  composi¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  the  worst  rhymes  received 
tbe  most  applause.  Satnime  recited  “  Puul 
Revere’s  Ride,”  a  poem  he  had  learned,  a  few 
verses  at  a  time,  in  school.  The  closing  exer¬ 
cise  of  our  little  entertainment  was  a  panto¬ 
mime  which  we  willed  "The  Third  and  the 
Fifth.”  The  Third  showed  all  the  children 
dancing  in  the  wildest  delight  around  a  heap 
of  fire  crackers,  torpedoes,  toy  pistols,  etc. 
They  danced  out  of  sight  behind  the  wagon 
and  re-appeared  in  a  moment  representing 
the  Fifth.  Such  lirapiug,  such  woebegone 
expressions,  heaiis,  fingers  and  arms  tied  up ; 
and  routs  and  dresses  burned  aud  torn.  This 
proved  a  grand  success  and  we  laughed  until 
the  tears  came. 

A  game  of  “Prisoners’  Base”  was  next  pro 
posed,  ami  the  children  coaxed  until  we  all 
consented  to  play.  The  game,  as  we  played 
it,  consisted  of  two  companies  of  players  ou 
two  parallel  bases  about  25  feet  apart.  A 
"man”  from  oue  side  runs  out  challenging  the 
other  side  to  capture  him;  they  pursue  him 
and  are  perhaps  themselves  caught  by  others 
from  tbe  challenging  side.  For  only  those 
cau  make  captures  who  have  touched  their 
own  bases  later  than  the  “men”  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  seize.  But  when  a  capture  is  made, 
captor  and  captive  are  allowed  to  go  undis¬ 
turbed  to  the  "prison,”  usually  a  long  pole 
lying  on  the  ground  behind  which  the  prison¬ 
ers  are  placed.  It  then  becomes  part  of  the 
game  to  rescue  prisoners,  aud  as  the  prison  is 
very  near  the  bast*  of  the  enemy,  this  is  the 
most  ditlieult  und  exciting  part  of  the  game. 
Ettie  and  Freddie  were  made  the  captains 
aud  they  chose  their  “men,”  und  we  began 
the  game.  The  first  sally  left  both  compan¬ 
ies  unbroken,  but  at  the  second  Eltie  captured 
her  mamma,  aud  Freddie’s  side  put  Aunt 
Helen  into  prison  After  an  exciting  battle 
Etlie’sside  was  victorious,  Freddie  and  all  his 
brave  soldiers  were  iu  prison,  and  a  merrier 
lot  of  prisoners  it  would  bo  hard  to  find. 


I 


We  ate  supper  in  the  ravine,  and  turned 
our  faces  homeward.  Another  road  than  the 
one  by  which  we  came  led  us  out  of  the  rav¬ 
ine,  so  we  avoided  the  dangerous  little  hill. 
Old  songs  that  we  loved  were  sung  on  the 
homeward  ride,  and  we  all  carry  in  our  mem¬ 
ories  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
spent  in  Wayltawee  Ravine. 


FORFEITS. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  young  people.  I  will 
give  the  following  forfeits  which  I  found  very 
amusing  the  other  evening,  when  some  youhg 
people,  ignoring  my  gray  hairs,  pressed  me 
into  a  gamp  requiring  forfeits. 

To  act  the  dumb  servant :  The  person  who 
has  to  pay  the  forfeit  must  act  the  answers  to 
the  questions  put  by  the  master  of  ceremo¬ 
nies;  as,  “How  do  you  eat  soup  ?”  Much 
merriment  will  be  caused  if  proper  questions 
are  put.  To  an  aspiring  young  journalist 
who  had  to  pay  this  forfeit,  the  question  was 
put,  “How  do  you  edit  a  newspaper  ?”  and  his 
quick  reply  was  an  imaginary  using  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  paste  brush. 

To  go  out  of  the  room  with  two  legs  and  re¬ 
turn  with  six;  Quite  easy,  if  you  remember  to 
bring  a  chair  with  you. 

Put  one  hand  where  the  other  cannot  touch 
it:  Put  one  hand  on  the  elbow  of  the  other 
arm. 

Spread  a  newspaper  on  the  floor  in  such  a 
way  that  two  people  can  stand  on  it,  and  still 
not  be  able  to  touch  hands:  Place  it  on  the 
doorway,  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the 
other,  and  close  the  door  over  it.  Thus,  two 
people  can  easily  stand  on  it,  and  yet  will  not 
be  able  to  touch  each  other. 

Place  a  pencil  on  tbe  floor  so  that  one  can 
not  jump  over  it:  Put  it  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  room.  k. 

TO  REMOVE  INK. 


Freddie  Browtn  came  running  in  from 
school  the  other  day .  and  with  the  easy  grace 
that  belongs  to  boyhood,  shied  his  hat  at  the 
table  and  knocked  off  a  bottle  of  ink.  I  was 
paralyzed  at  the  accident,  but  Mrs.  Brown 
calmly  took  some  cotton  batting  from  her 
work-bag,  and  sopped  up  all  the  mk  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  theu  poured  sweet  milk  on  tbe 
spot  and  sponged  it  with  fresh  batting.  This 
was  repeated  several  times,  using  fresh  milk, 
and  not  rubbing  the  place,  but  sopping  it  up 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  spread  the  ink.  Nearly 
every  trace  of  it  disappeared  under  this  treat¬ 
ment  when  the  spot  was  washed  with  clean 
water  and  dried  with  a  clotln 
Freddie,  who  is  a  good  boy,  although  a  little 
wild,  stood  by  with  his  childish  face  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  woe.  His  mother  spoke  no  word  of  re¬ 
proach.  but  he  evidently  took  the  lesson  so  to 
heart  that  1  am  quite  sure  he  will  hang  up  his 
hat  in  future.  M.  G. 


BAKED  CALF’S  LIVER. 


Lard  a  fresh  calf’s  liver  with  strips  of  salt 
pork.  If  you  have  no  larding  needle,  make 
incisions  iu  the -liver  about  an  inch  apart,  and 
with  a  blunt  wedge  of  wood  push  in  the  strips 
of  pork,  which  should  be  about  three  inches 
loug,  aud  scarcely  as  thick  as  your  little  fin¬ 
ger,  leaving  them  to  protrude  half  an  inch. 
Put  into  a  pan  with  a  little  water  or  veal 
stock,  aud  bake  from  45  minutes  to  an  hour, 
basting  frequently,  Dish  the  liver  on  a  large 
platter,  and  surround  with  maccaroni,  boiled 
and  drained.  Skim  the  gravy,  add  water  to 
it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  thicken 
with  flour.  Boil  up  once,  squeeze  iu  a  little 
lemon-juice,  aud  pour  over  the  dish.  Serve 
with  stewed  or  baked  tomatoes. 


VEAL  POT-PIE. 


Take  a  neck  or  breast  of  veal  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  about  one  to  three  inches,  fry  in  an  iron 
pot  some  slices  of  salt  pork,  roll  the  veal  in 
Horn-,  season  it,  aud  fry  brown  in  the  hot  fat, 
add  water  enough  to  just  cover  it,  aud  when 
tender  cover  with  a  paste  like  biscuit  dough 
rolled  out  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Put  a 
hot  iron  cover  on  the  pot,  and  cook  gently  un¬ 
til  the  crust  is  done.  To  dish  it,  lift  out  the 
crust,  pour  the  stew  into  u  dish,  and  lay  the 
crust  ou  top.  This  is  an  excellent  and  cheap 
dinner.  __  _ _ 

BOILING  MEATS. 


If  you  are  collecting  materials  for  a  home 
cook-book,  which  every  housekeeper  should 
do,  this  is  a  reliable  piece  of  information  to 
pmste  Iu  it:  Put  all  kinds  of  salt  meat  into 
cold  water,  to  cook,  and  any  kind  of  fresh 
meat  into  boiling  water,  unless  you  want  the 
latter  for  soup,  when  of  course  you  use  cold. 
A  piece  of  salt  pork  boiled  with  a  leg  of 
fresh  mutton,  or  with  a  piece  of  beef,  gives  a 
nice  flavor  to  the  former.  Iu  such  case  put 
the  pork  iu  cold  water,  aud  wheu  it  boils  add 
tue  fresh  meat.  If  care  in  skimmiug  is  uot 
used,  the  scum  will  adhere  to  the  meat  aud 
make  it  unsightly. 


Some  housekeepers,  in  boiling  a  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton,  add  rice  and  vegetables  to  make  a  soup 
also.  This  is  a  bad  plan,  for  the  meat  will  be 
cooked  too  much,  and  have  the  flavor  of  the 
vegetables,  aud  the  soup  will  be  greasy.  If 
you  like  your  meat  rare,  boil  a  leg  of  mutton 
weighing  eight  pounds,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Plunge  it  into  boiling  water,  and  as 
soon  as  boiling  recommences,  throw  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  boil  rapidly  for  five 
minutes,  skimming  carefully.  Now  set  the 
vessel  where  the  water  will  simmer  slowly. 
After  the  meat  comes  out  set  the  broth  away 
to  cool.  The  uext  day  take  off  the  fat,  add 
■  the  bones  of  tbe 'mutton,  and  such  vegetables 
as  you  may  like  and  boil  from  one  to  two 
hours. 

Tomatoes  give  a  flavor  aud  richness  to  soup 
that  is  not  very  strong.  Celery  and  rice  are 
also  nice  with  the  broth  in  which  a  leg  of 
mutton  has  been  boiled.  mrs.  a.  g. 


Know  All  Men; 

To  wit :  Teachers,  preachers,  public 
speakers,  actors,  singers,  lawyers,  “  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  and 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  by  over-strain. 

Principal  Samuel  Bement,  of  tbe  Bart¬ 
lett  School,  Lowell.  Mass.,  writes  :  “  I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  coses  of  severe  colds 
and  throat  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“I  should  be  unable  to  perform  my 
clerical  duties,  without  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,”  writes  Rev.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  "of  Hilisville,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  §5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  «1  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


lOOO 


MEDAL  PARS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

WANTED. — AGENTS  to  sell  a  first-class  and  rap¬ 
idly  soiling  Invention.  We  cau  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  or  men. 

HILL  AI’F’iS  CO  ,  Buffalo.  N.  V. 

ELEGANT  LARGE 
TURK  I  f  II  HUGH 

Given  to  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
>ve  have  uo  agent,  -etui  for  fuU  particulars 

SllEKWOOII  HA  KNE>.S  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CBEAM  ERY, 

R  A  R  F.  IH'POR  T  U  N  1  T  Y. 

For  a  responsible- and  practicable  man  with  $S,.’riX) 
to  $T.NJ0  capital.  Alexandria.  Dakota  offers  a  bonus 
of  Slum  for  a  e-rent  cry  .T  he  location  unexcelled.  Cor 
respotnlence  ottelTcd  by  parties  wLhu.g  to  locale  in 
the  growing  west.  Bargain  to  be  closed  In  the  uext 
3U  days.  Address 

AI.EX.  H1NI  K1  KY,  .Mayor, 

Alcxaudr.il,  itakotu. 


THOROUGHBRED  S«l^Ta»-%gr 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  lor  ■  eullh,  Rent  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  Fur  urn  i>  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  UK.  B.  Ul  UK,  K><  ASSET,  Mass. 

HIGH  CLASS  POULTRY  f&YTXK 

Wyandottes,  and  W.  Leghorns,  for  sate,  very  cheap. 
Address  Suybronk  Valley  Poultry  Yards, 
UAL.  HILL,  GREENE  CG.,  N ,  I. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 
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ifcus  of  i\)£  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  July  10,  1887. 

The  Toledo  Blade  sent  inquiries  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers  as  to  their  presidential  preferences, 
with  this  result :  out  of  21,000  who  answered 
there  were  for  Blaine  11,010,  Sherman  0,084, 
Lincoln  2,237,  Allison  384,  Edmunds  117,  aud 
scattering  for  several  others.  The  vote  for 
Lincoln  is  noticeable,  especially  at  the  South. 
Blaiue  leads  Sherman,  even  in  Ohio,  1,114  to 
1,042.  Rhode  Island  alone  prefers  Shcrniau  to 
Blaiue.  For  second  choice  for  president  Sher¬ 
man  leads,  haviug  7,033,  Blame  3,473.  This 
indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  Blaine  men 
vote  for  Sherman  for  their  second  choice.  For 


tine  of  .85,000.  The  sentence  would  have  oeeu 
lighter  had  Jake  confessed,  repented  and 
made  restitution  of  some  of  the  millions  ho 
pocketed  by  bis  corruption  of  officials.  He  is 
likely  to  be  pardoned  by  the  Governor  long 
before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  which 
will  be  reduced  by  commutation,  to  a  little 
over  three  years,  if  he  behaves  himself  well. 
The  ways  of  the  transgressor  are  hard,  es¬ 
pecially  when  trodden  by  a  feeble,  ailing  old 
man  of  70  years....  .....  ..Assays  of  the 
gold  prospect  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Isbpeiniug.  Mich.,  are  extremely 
rich,  having  given  818  in  gold  from  12  ounces 
of  rock,  or  *36,000  gold  to  the  ton.  Miners 

have  traced  a  veiu  200  feet  on  the  surface . 

....The  New  York  City  Directory,  issued 
this  week,  contains  2,175  pages  oi  names, 
numbering  iu  all  334,818,  and  indicating  a 
population  of  1,600,000.  There  are  2,300 
Smiths,  1,800  Browns,  and  900  Joneses  en¬ 
rolled . '.The  Government  receipts,  so  fur 

this  month,  amount  to  *10,608,507,  and  the 
expenditures  (including  nearly  $12, 000, 00O pen¬ 
sion  payments),  to  *18,501,102,  making  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  expenditures  of  *7,807,985,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  receipts  during  the  remainder 
of  the  month  will  average  *1,000,000  a  day, 
and  that  tlie  expenditures  will  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  large . Ben.  Butterworth,  the  Ohio 

Congressman,  has  been  mukiug  Stump  speech - 
es  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  commercial  union,  and  in  most  places 
resolutions  were  passed  that  those  present 
would  support  no  party  or  individual  who 
would  uot  support  legislation  to  bring  about 
such  a  policy.  However  much  our  Canadian 
friends  may  desire  such  a  measure,  however, 
this  country  must  agree  to  it,  aud  as  there  is 
no  great  urgency  for  it  here,  Ben.  should  start 
on  a  missionary  tour  among  American  farm¬ 
ers,  and  get  thepi  to  pass  similar  resolutions, . . 

. . .  .The  Directors  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  decided,  July  8,  to  issue  another  lottery 
loan  having  the  par  value  of  *100,000,000. 
But  while  each  bond  is  to  represent  *300  of 
debt,  it  is  to  be  sold  for  only  *85;  that  is  to 
say  the  loan  is  to  be  negotiated  at  a  discount 
of  57Ja  percent.  If  all  of  the  bonds  shall  be 
taken  the  company’s  debt  will  be  increased 
$100,000,000,  while  it  can  hope  to  obtain  at 
best  from  the  loan  only  *42,500,000.  If  the 
undertaking  should  possibly  turn  out  an  ulti¬ 
mate  success  under  the  present  management, 
the  investors  will  make  an  enormous  profit;  if, 
as  is  probable,  it  collapses,  they  will  lose  less 
than  half  the  face  value  of  their  securities, 
besides  drawing  good  interest  on  the  face 
value,  meanwhile.  It  was  just  about  the  same 
with  the  U.  S.  bonds  during  the  war,  but  the 
Great  North  was  back  of  our  bonds,  aud  M.  de 


e 

Lesseps  is  almost  alone  back  of  those  for  th 
P.  C.  The  matter  is  of  tremendous  interest 

to  the  Pacific  Coaster’s,  however  . 

King  Kalakaua  has  been  forced  to  dismiss  his 
obnoxious  Cabinet,  and  to  appoint  another 
nominated  by  his  discontented  subjects,  and 
to  promise  a  new  Constitution.  The  King  and 
his  old  Ministers  appear  to  have  been  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  lot  of  swindling  “bood  lemon,”  hav¬ 
ing  robbed  the  public  treasury,  the  postal  sav¬ 
ings  bank  deposits,  etc.,  etc.,  besides  accept¬ 
ing  bribes  on  all  sides.  More  trouble  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Queen  Kapiolani  aud  daughter,  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  here  from  Euglaud,  are  hastening 
across  the  continent  to  take  the  first  steamer 
for  the  distracted  island.  Yes,  she  managed 
to  raise  a  big  loan  in  England,  but  it  is  hardly 

likely  to  last  long,  or  do  much  good . 

Wednesday,  the  President  with  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Mias  Rose  Elizabeth,  atteuded  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  village  of  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  iu  boyhood  It  was  a 
great  occasion  for  the  place,  though  the  Utica 
G.  A.  R.  men  stayed  away.  He  has  been  vis¬ 
iting  his  sister  at  Holland  Patent,  and  the 
whole  party  have  been  enjoying  themselves 

immensely .  Gen.  Fairchild,  head  of 

the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  denies  that 
that  body  officially  objected  to  the  President's 
presence  at  St.  Louis,  during  its  encampment 
there,  and  most  of  the  officers  say  that  there 
was  never  any  danger  that  he  would  be  insult¬ 
ed  by  members  of  the  organization.  His  de¬ 
clination  to  he  t  here,  and  the  reasons  gi  ven 
therefor,  have  caused  much  excitement  iu  St. 
Louis  andMissouri  generally.  Citizens  promised 
to  contribute  $100,000  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Grand  Army,  but  it  is  said  that  con¬ 
tributions  amounting  to  $35,000,  have  been 
canceled  as  tho  donors  are  discontented. 
They  expected  a  large  increase  in  trade,  from 
tho  advent  of  a  multitude  of  Southern  visit¬ 
ors,  but  now  it  is  thought,  intending  visitors 
from  the  .South  will  stay  at  borne.  A  delegation 
representing  every  county  in  the  State  starts 
from  St.  Louis  to-day  to  invite  him  to  visit  the 

city  at  the  beginning  of  October . 

Emigrants  are  now  flocking  to  the  Pacific. 
Northwest  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  month, 
mostly  from  Kansas  ami  Iowa.  They  settle 
chiefly  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory.... An  extensive  system  of  frauds 
upou  the  government,  involving  wholesale 
forgery  and  perjury,  has  been  uuearthed  in 
the  horse-claims  division  of  tho  office  of  the 
Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.  They  were 
conceived  and  carried  out  by  Oscar  J.  Har¬ 
vey,  late  chief  of  the  division.  Harvey  has 
been  dismissed  from  the  service,  aud  arrested 
at  Wilke-sbarre,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had 
been  spending  his  vacation,  and  taken  to 
Washington.  He  has  made  a  full  confession 
of  having  fraudulently  pocketed  over  $11, (MX). 

...Maxwell,  the  St.  Louis  murderer,  has 
been  reprieved  until  August  26.  His  attor¬ 
neys  will  endeavor  to  get  the  case  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. . .  .Dr.  McGlyuu 
was  formally  excommunicated  last  Sunday. 
Since  then  lie  has  been  excessively  bitter 
against  all  his  old  acquaintances  who  disagree 
with  him  and  against  tho  authorities  of  the 
Church  iu  whose  doctrines  he  still  claims  to 

believe,  from  the  Pope  downwards . 

The  town  of  Hurley,  Wis.,  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  fire  on  Saturday  uight,.  Eleven  persons 
lost  their  lives,  and  the  property  destroyed 
was  valued  at  *590,000.  Tho  tire  originated 
in  a  small  low-down  theater,  and  most  of  the 
lost  were  variety  actresses. ..  .An  examina¬ 
tion  of  Bradstreet’s  industrial  record  lor  six 
months  shows  533  strikes  this  year,  affecting 
234,738  employees,  against  200  strikes  aud 
363,895  employees  last  year,  a  gain  of  250  per 
cent,  iu  strikes,  but  a  decline  of  36  per  cent, 
iu  the  number  striking.  In  number  of  strikes, 
iron  aud  steel  were  most  numerous  this  year, 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  transportation 
company  employees,  last  year,  21  per  cent. 
In  numbers  involved  building  trades’  em¬ 
ployees  were  first  this  year,  with  27  of  the 
total,  and  textile  workers  last  year,  with  18 

per  cent . .  •  . . . 

....  An  excursion  train  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
R.  R.  rail  into  an  oil  train  on  the  Michigan 
Central  where  both  hues  crossed,  at  St, 
Thomas,  Ontario,  lost  evening.  The  oil  set 
fire  to  tho  cars  of  both  trains,  and  than) 
passengers  were  burnt  to  a  crisp.  Loss  not 
known  yet;  supposed  to  be  at  least  25;  before 
8:30  o’clock  last  night  nine  charred  bodies 
were  taken  from  the  blazing  cars.  An  oil 
Lank  burst,  knocking  down  hundreds  of  horror- 
stricken  spectators  and  hurling  its  blazing 
contents  among  them,  killing  some  and  maim¬ 
ing  many — an  awful  calamity . The 

St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refinery,  at  Montreal, 
was  burned  lust  night;  loss  $650,000;  insur¬ 
ance  $450, 000.  Several  workmen  are  missing; 
oue  was  killed;  the  others  may  turn  up  alive.. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  16,  1887. 

Farmers  iu  the  vieiuity  of  the  great  gas- 
wells  located  near  Kokoma,  Ind.,  have  just 


closed  a  grand  harvest  jubilee  and  exhibition 
of  wheat-cutting  by  natural  gas-light.  Self- 
blinders  were  run  all  night  and  the  men  at¬ 
tacked  the  wheat  under  the  blaze  of  natural 
gas _ About  100  hostile  Apaches  are  mur¬ 

dering,  torturing  and  mutilating  in  Northern 
Mexico,  not.  more  than  40  miles  south  of  the 
boundary  line.  The  Governor  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  State  of  Chihuahua  has  offered  *700  for 
every  Apache  scalp  brought  to  him,  and 
Mexican  troops  and  miners  are  iu  hot 

pursuit  of  the  bounty . Land  has  been 

bought  and  a  two-million-five-liundred-thou- 
sand-busbel  elevator  wifi  be  built,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  next  to  tho  Dakota  Elevator,  which  is 
also  to  be  enlarged  this  season  to  the  same 
capacity.  The  uew  elevator  wifi  be  known  as 
the  Minnesota,  and  it,  like  tho  others  under 
the  same  management,  will  bulk  and  grade 
grain  .  Contagious  pleuro  pneumonia  has 
appeared  in  lower  Westchester  Co.,  this 
State.  Among  others,  the  fine  blooded  stock 
on  the  farm  of  William  Hnvemeyer,  at 
Throgg’s  Neck,  have  become  infected.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Iudustry  has  begun  to 
slaughter  infected  animals.  The  disease  is 
thought  to  have  been  stamped  out  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  900  cows  on  various  dairy  farms 
Tho  Directors  of  the  New  York  Poultry  Ex¬ 
change  will  hold  their  first  Exhibition  in  New 
York  City  December  14-21.  The  premium  list 
will  be  ready  September  1.  This  will  bo  an 

immense  exhibition . 

_ A  Canadian  Order  in  Council  was  passed 

Thursday,  extending  the  90  days’  cattle  quar¬ 
antine  to  Manitoba  and  the  Northwestern  Ter¬ 
ritories  . Those  Minnesota  “locusts”  are 

reported  uot  to  be  real  locusts,  but  ordinary 
grasshoppers.  They  are  as  destructive  as  lo¬ 
custs,  however,  but  their  ravages  are  local; 
whereas,  if  they  were  real  locusts,  other 
swarms  would  probably  turn  up  in  other 

places . That  St.  Louis  pleuro-pneumo- 

nia  is  reported  not  to  be  the  genuine  contagious 
kind.  Stock  that  are  attacked  arc  suffering, 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  its  spreading  by 

contagion . A  corporation  has  been 

formed  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  lie  known 
as  the  Empire  Sheep  and  Land  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  $25,000,  whose  object  in  to  clear 
up  the  sprout  laud  which  was  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  with  forest  iu  Delaware  and  Sullivan 
Counties,  seed  it  down  to  improve  herbage 
and  breed  sheep  for  wool  aud  mutton.  This 
indicates  a  new  era  in  Eastern  farming  aud 

one  which  ought  to  he  hastened . In 

a  speech  the  other  day  Gladstone  said  that 
“England  has  long  been  the  recipient  of 
American  alms,”  meaning  that  great  sums  of 
money  have  for  many  years  been  seat  by  the 
Irish  iu  this  country  to  help  their  relatives  at 
home  aud  a  large  portion  of  this  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords,  a  large  part  of 
them  are  English,  while  nearly  all  the  rest 
spend  their  incomes  almost  entirely  in  Eng- 

Jaud . Robert  Griffin,  the  Statistician  of 

the  British  Board  of  Trade,  calculates 
from  the  figures  of  certain  banking  houses 
that  the  remittances  from  America  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  37  years  have  amounted  to  over  *150,- 
000,000  and  that  for  six  years  these  remit¬ 
tances  have  been  $7,425,000  annually.  Talk 
about  the  Chinese  draining  this  country  of  its 

gold  III . At  the  late  commencement 

exercises  of  the  Illinois  University,  including 
the  State  Agriculture  College,  no  uiontiou  was 
made  of  agriculture,  nor  did  a  siugle  student 
graduate  from  the  Agricultural  Department, 
according  to  a  private  letter  from  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill . ,.,..()n  last  Friday,  July  8, 

a  bale  of  new  crop  cotton,  grown  iu  Baker 
County,  (la.,  aud  ginned  and  packed  on  July 
4,  was  sold  iu  New  York  at  auction,  realizing 
30  cents  per  pound;  quality  low  middling. 
Said  to  have  been  the  earliest  marketing  of 
Georgia  cotton  on  record.  The  first  bale  of 
Texas  cotton  was  sold  in  New  York  on  July 
11,  grade  middling,  and  realizing  23  cents  per 

pouud . A  dispatch  from  Louisville,  Ky., 

yesterday,  says  there  have  been  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  frequent  showers  in  the  tobacco  belt, 
but  no  general  and  steady  rain.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  planting  has  been  about  finished, 
witli  an  area  between  40  aud  50  per  cent,  of 
a  full  average  ..  Tlie  order  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  horses' from  Germany  has  been 
rescinded,  and  a  similar  order  issued  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  govomuieut  has  been  re¬ 
voked . . . . . 

....The  California  wine-growers  and  dealers 
are  at  loggerheads  about  the  enforcement  of 
the  now  pure  wine  law.  A  dealer  having 
been  arrested  for  selling  unstamped  wine,  the 
San  Francisco  Wine  Dealers’  Association  has 
resolved  to  defend  his  east),  and  tost  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law.  The  demand  for 

stumps  has  almost  entirely  ceased . 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  fruit  trees,  un¬ 
less  raised  from  seed  planted  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  or  Vermont,  has 
been  introduced  iu  the  New  Hampshire  Legis¬ 
lature . Chemist  Martin,  of  the  Health 

Department,  has  completed  the  analysis  of  the 


ice  cream  which  poisoned  the  customers  of 
that  Sixth  avenue  confectioner,  of  this  city, 
and  has  found  no  tyrotoxieon  nor  other 
poisonous  principle  either.  He  concludes  that 
the  cream  was  stale,  or  had  begun  to  ferment 

previous  to  the  freezing . Grape  rot  is 

reported  all  through  the  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia,  and  t.ho  crop  is  virtually  destroyed. 
Grape  culture  has  become  an  important  indus¬ 
try  there,  and  tho  loss  will  lie  heavy . 

Mayor  Hewitt,  of  New  York  city,  favors  a 
bill  which  shall  prohibit  tho  keeping  of  dogs 
within  the  city  limits.  He’s  ns  bitter  against 
dogs  as  if  he  were  a  sheep-owner. 


Crops  &  l^tnrkrls. 


Saturday,  July  16,  1887. 

The  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  of  the  outlook  for  harvest 
down  to  July  1,  an  abstract  of  which  was  tel¬ 
egraphed  from  Washington  last  Monday, 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  summary  of  our 
own  reports,  w  hich  went  to  press  the  previous 
Saturday.  It  estimates  that  there  is  a  further 
extension  of  the  corn  area  of  about  one  and  a 
half  million  acres,  an  iucrease  of  two  per 
cent,  over  the  acreage  of  1886.  In  States  of 
decliuiug  wheat,  culture,  maize  has  advanced 
its  area  largely,  notably  in  Kansas.  A 
marked  advance  is  noted  iu  the  district  be¬ 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mount¬ 
ains,  and  a  Considerable  increase  is  reported 
in  the  cottou  States.  The  season  has  been 
fairly  favorable  both  for  planting  and  growth, 
and  the  condition  is  high,  averaging  95.7, 
which  differs  little  from  the  July  condition  of 
the  past  three  years,  and  is  materially  higher 
than  for  the  three  years  preceding  1884.  The 
great  corn-growing  States,  which  furnish  tho 
surplus,  average  nearly  99  in  condition. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  on  tho  1st  of 
July,  or  at  the  time  of  harvest  for  the  more 
Southern  States,  is  83.5,  a  reduction  since  the 
June  report  of  1.4.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
decliue  in  Kansas,  n  material  reduction  in 
California,  with  soino  loss  in  seVoral  of  the 
Southern  States;  some  of  the  remainder  have 
gained  a  point  or  two,  and  others  have  lost. 

The  chinch-bug  bus  wrought  some  damage 
in  most  of  the  Western  States  and  iu  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  Where  harvested  grain 
has  been  thrashed  results  are  variable,  with 
plump,  sound  grain  in  some  localities  aud  a 
shrunken  berry  indicated  iu  others. 

There  is  reported  ft  somewhat  serious  de¬ 
cline  in  the  condition  of  spring  wheat,  largely 
from  the  prevalence  of  cbiurh  bugs.  General 
average,  79.3;  lust  month,  K7.8 — a  decline  of 
eight,  points.  Condition  iu  July  of  1886  was 
88:  3.  4  poiuts  higher  than  the  present  aver¬ 
age.  The  average  for  Wisconsin  is  77;  Min. 
nesota,  76;  Iowa,  72;  Nebraska,  75,  and  Dako¬ 
ta,  81.  The  chinch  bug,  the  Hessian  fly,  the 
grass-hopper  iu  the  Northwest  and  the  joiut 
worm  in  West  Virginia  have  ali  aided  in  re¬ 
duction  of  yield  of  wheat. 

Tlie  average  condition  of  winter  rye  is  88; 
that  of  spring  rye  84.3,  showiug  n  decline  in 
condition  since  the  last  report.  The  average 
for  barley  is  likewise  reduced.  It  is  82.8,  in¬ 
stead  of  88,9  last  month.  The  decline  is  main¬ 
ly  iu  the  West.  A  reduction  appears  iu  oat 
from  91  iu  June  to 85.9,  due  to  drought  and  in¬ 
sect  ravages.  It  is  heaviest  iu  Kentucky,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin  and  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  lias  been  an  increase  of  2.7 
per  cent,  in  the  acreage  of  potatoes,  tho  larg¬ 
est,  rate  of  advance  being  iu  Dakota,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  The  condition  average  is  93, 
which  is  a  little  below  the  July  averages  of 
the  past  three  years.  There  is  apparently  a 
decline  of  about  one-sixth  in  the  tobacco  area, 
iu  which  nearly  all  the  tobacco-growing 
States  participate.  The  average  of  condition 
is  84,  a  lower  July  figure  than  for  several  years. 

The  status  of  the  cotton  crop  has  not  declined 
since  the  first  report.  In  the  South-east  there  is 
a  slight  reduction,  compensated  for  by  a  small 
advance  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  average  is  97,  which  is  four  poiuts  higher 
than  the  average  for  July  in  the  previous  10 
years.  It  was  exceeded  in  1878  and  1880  and 
nearly  equaled  iu  July  Of  1881  and  1884,  which 
were  years  of  small  production.  There  have 
been  but  two  July  records  below  90  since  1883. 
The  State  averages  are:  Virginia,  98;  North 
(Carolina,  99;  South  Carolina,  97;  Georgia,  96; 
Florida,  98;  Alabama,  98;  Mississippi,  99, 
Louisiana,  98;  Texas,  93;  Arkansas,  99;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  98.  The  crop  is  under  unusually  cleau 
cultivation.  There  are  few  reports  of  injury 
from  excessive  moisture  and  a  few  of  drought. 


DIXON'S  “Carburet  of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  was 
eMuMl8h.ll  la  1st;,  and  Is  toil  ay.  ns  It  was  then,  the 
nimtusi  ami  brightest  In  the  market:  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  ofT  no  poisonous  vn  parti.  The  site  Ik  now  (loub 
led  aiul  cuke  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  tbe  duali¬ 
ty  and  price  remain  the  same.  Auk  your  grocer  tot 
Dixon's  big  cake. 


Cotton  worms  are  indicated  in  very  few  loca¬ 
tions. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Michigan,  the  area  in  wheat  in  the  southern 
counties  was  1,414,830  acres,  in  the  central 
counties  308,710  acres,  and  in  the  northern 
counties  84,934  acres.  Correspondents  esti¬ 
mate  the  yield  per  acre  in  the  Southern  coun¬ 
ties  at  13  bushels,  in  the  central  counties  at  15 
bushels  and  in  the  northern  counties  at  14" i 
bushels.  Jf  these  estimates  prove  substan¬ 
tially  accurate,  the  total  yield  in  the  State 
will  bo  about  31,000,000  bushels. 

The  California  journals  estimate  the  whuat 
crop  of  their  State,  this  year,  at  a  little  over 
a  million  short  tons,  out  of  which  they  will 
probably  have  800,000  short  tons  for  export. 
This  is  about  5,000,000  bushels  less  than  the 
crop  of  1886. 

New  winter  wheat  is  moving  quite  freely  at 
St.  Louis  and  Toledo,  receipts  at  those  points 
on  the  14th  irist.  being  800,000  bushels  158,000 
bushels  at  the  former  andl07,000  bushels  at  the 
lutter,  about  the  quantities  received  on  the 
corresponding  day  in  1880.  The  stock  of 
wheaton  the  Erie  Canal  and  tho  Hudson 
River  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  inst.  was 
888,000  bushels,  and  of  Com  1,838,000  bushels. 

The  demand  for  wheat  from  Europe  still 
continues  fairly  active,  but  for  corn  the  de¬ 
mand  for  export  is  small  os  southeastern 
Europe  is  supplying,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  demand  from  northwestern  Europe.  On 
July  1,  stocks  uud  reserves  were  smaller  than 
for  several  years.  Prospects  there  are  not 
promising  even  for  a  full  average  crop  of 
wheat  which  is  still  subject  for  60  days  or 
more  to  weather  contingencies,  damage  from 
insects,,  etc.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  on  passage  for  Europe— about  22,- 
680,000  bushels — is  about  the  same  as  in  1880. 
The  British  Indian  and  Australian  surplus  in 
this  crop  season  is  considerably  smaller  than 
last  season,  but  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
rather  more  than  last  year,  perhaps  8,000,000 
bushels. 

A  cablegram  to  the  N.  Y.  Tinfes  says  that 
indications  at  the  beginning  of  July  are 
that  there  will  be  a  wheat  yield  considerably 
under  the  average  iu  all  European  countries, 
except  Russia  aud  Austro  Hungary.  Outside 
these  two  great  grain  fields  in  the  East, 
Europe  has  practically  had  no  spring  what¬ 
ever,  although  the  warm  sun  of  June  bad 
greatly  improve.!  the  wheat.  Late  harvests 
have  usually  been  bail  ones,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  this  one  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ception . .  Algiers  is  credited  with 

an  excellent  yield  on  an  enlarged  acre 
age.  All  the  Algerian  surplus  goes  to  Frauen, 
as  t  he  colonial  product  is  admitted  there  with¬ 
out  the  duty  of  five  francs  per  hundred  kilos, 
which  foreign  wheat  is  charged.  The  India 
crop  is  six  per  cent,  below  last  year’s,  with  tho 
available  surplus  for  exportation  still  more 
reduced,  for  the  reason  that  the  failure  of  the 
other  food  crops  has  compelled  a  large  native 
consumption  of  wheat. 

A  telegram  from  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  yester¬ 
day,  says  that  from  reports  from  various  parts 
of  Western  New  York  on  the  fruit  crops  a 
splendid  future  is  predicted  for  them.  During 
June  many  of  the  heavily  loaded  peach  or¬ 
chards  lost  a  part  of  their  fruit,  This  will  re¬ 
duce  the  crop  one-third,  but,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  (he  fruit  ou  the  trees  of  a 
better  quality  in  si/.c  aud  flavor.  Apples  are 
more  than  plentiful.  All  the  trees  hang  full 
and  look  well. 

There  has  boon  a  better  demand  for  hog 
products  during  the  week,  and  prices  are  a 
little  higher  and  firmer.  This  is  best  show  u  at 
the  West,  where  it  is  reflected  in  better  quota¬ 
tions  for  live  hogs.  Pork  has  been  much 
higher  (with  the  West.)  and  in  good  demand, 
with  mess  pork  on  Thursday  up  to  $15.85  to 
$15.75  for  old,  and  $16.25  to  $16.75  for  new. 
Dressed  hogs  were  Arm  aud  wanted.  Lard, 
Western  steam,  contract  grade  spot,  has  been 
higher  uud  wanted;  options  enjoyed  a  fair 
speculative  trading,  and  are  stronger  though 
irregular. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  report  shows  that  the 
plant  is  generally  strong  and  in  good  condition. 
Water  has  been  abundant,  except  in  Behera. 
In  l/ower  Egypt  worms  infest  the  plant. 

The  Loudou  wool  sales  closed  Thursday. 
The  market  has  been  generally  well  sustained 
under  active  competition  from  English  and 
Continental  buyers,  together  with  purchases 
of  some  extent  for  tins  country,  chiefly  by 
mill  ageuls.  The  firmness  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  other  side  is  in  decided  contrast 
with  the  weakness  here.  In  all  our  markets 
wool  is  dull.  Manufacturers  arc  not  buying 
beyond  pressing  needs,  and  no  large  sales  can 
be  made  except  at  lower  figures.  Weaker 
holders  are  anxious  to  sell  to  raise  funds  to 
meet,  obligations.  The  sale  of  light-weight 
fabrics  causes  uncertainty  These  have  not  yet 
been  opened  to  any  extent,  but  Brad8t.n  et 
says  that  so  far  as  they  have  been  offered, 
principally  cheviots,  values  are  reported  as 
five  to  ten  per  ceut.  less  than  last  yeur. 


1885  crop,  best  on  offer,  13®  15c:  (lo  do  inferior.  U@12c; 
California,  new,  prime  aud  best.  21<S23c;  German,  new 
best,  34c;  do  do  low  and  good  grades,  18®2lc;  English, 
20®22c. 

The  N.  V.  .Totimnl  of  commerce  print*  the  following 
f  pedal  from  CutmJoJiarle,  S'.  Y.  A  eareful  review  of 
the  hop  proHpeets  Iu  the  Mohawk.  V  alley  shows  llmt  as 
yet  no  lice  of  consequence  have  appeared,  anil  the 
vines  look  decidedly  healthy  and  promising  Early 
hops  are  ripening  earlier  than  usual  and  will  need 
picking  in  two  weeks.  The  general  prosper i  fs  only 
for  two  thirds  (be  average  yield,  because  of  the  yards 
obliterated  and  the  ravages  of  flee  hist  year.  Twenty 


I  WILL  IIVSURE 
YOl  R  IIOGS 

Against  death  by  disease,  AND  PAY  for 
ALL  THAT  DIE. 


SOLD  BY 

EVERY  LEADING 

D  R  U  G  G  1ST 

rx  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


AND 


Write  for  Terms. 


USED  BY  EVERY 

PROMINENT  FEEDER, 


References:  Any  bank  In  this  city,  or 
the  mercantile  agencies. 


AND 


None  genuine  except  with  this  Trade  Mark. 

—  PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 

ARRESTS 

DISEASE. 


SEND 


PRICES; 

82  50,  *1.35  and  50  Cents 
per  liox. 

25  pound  tans,  *12.50. 


Good  Ordinary . 7  '.Mf,  I  Low  Middling .  9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 3)4  I  Middling  .  10  1-16 

Peanuts.— The  trading  Is  In  moderate  form  and 
mainly  In  Job  lots,  quo  cod  at  I'-trr.  I&'r  for  extra;  5V6 
6»-V lie  for  fancy  hand-picked;  iHvrto-tHjC.  for  farmers’ 
grade*. 

Eked.— quoted  at  07<iw7‘tie.  for  spring  and  winter, 
60  lbs,  65® 71 K.’;  8u  lbs.  Ttkcbfbc.;  100  lbs.  sTsgiitfie-  sharps, 
95c® 8 1  1 5.  Kye  Feed,  35®90o.;  screenings.  806475c. 

Poultry.— Um.—  Fowls,  Jersey, State,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  per-  lb,  12c;  fowls,  Western,  per  lb,  UhiqiLe, 
do,  southern,  per  lb,  11  We;  roosters,  old.  per  lb,  Goto?; 
turkeys,  per  n>  0  to  9oj  ducks,  western  per  pair,  lu® 
65c;  geese,  do,  per  tmlr,  glftol  25;  spring  chickens, 
large,  per  lb.  2K«,22e;  do,  medium  tOgOod,  per  lb,  Ut-tJOe; 
do,  small,  pet  m ,  ilijjilSc. 

PODt-TKV.— Duksskp.  Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
lb,  at  ibjBloo,  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  I2'«>l3c; 
do,  Western  teed,  prime,  llftjiK’e;  old  cocks,  per  lb; 
7c;  Squabs,  while,  per  do*,  83;  Squabs,  dark 
per  do*,  87;  ducks.  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb,  15® 
18c;  du,  Long  Island,  do, per  lb.ll-eilHc,  chickens,  spring, 
Philadelphia,  Urge,  per  tt>,  YVitJOft;  <(0,  do,  do,  small, 
per  m,  Jvattc:  Jo,  Jo,  do.  mixed,  per  a,  26(i*27c;  do 
do  Look  Island,  scalded,  per  lb,  20® 22c. 

Fruits.— Khsi-h  —  Apples.  Southern,  |ier  half-barrel, 
SI  Ml.?. 2;  do  ilo  per  crate,  60C® s  1  all;  do  Jersey,  per  hhl, 
#2(it,3,I‘enches.  .southern,  per  crate,  50e«tl  75;  Water¬ 
melons  Soul  horn,  nor  mu,  8K)m25,  Huckleberries,  per 
quart,  4®7c;  Raspberries,  per  pint.  2® ‘let  ourrauis, 
red,  per  lb,  It'asc;  blackberries,  per  quart,  Novice.  rasp¬ 
berries,  per  quart,  3«8c;  grapes,  per  lh,  Until  e,  pears, 
per  bbl,  81  .vV-ii'n  plums,  pier  quart, SuJlOc;  Gooseberries, 
per  quart,  6®,e. 

Fruits. — Dried. -Apples— Fancy  Evaporated,  —  e 
ilo.  fair  to  good,  !4(m.15c;  do  Stare,  sliced,  Salic;  do  do 
quarters,  u*  to5J*c.  Ohio  and  .Michigan,  quarters,  bbis 
4*a'.rj5c;  apples,  old,  2“«3.t^e.  Cherries  -  pitted,  in® 
toe.  Raspberries  evaporated.  2S<ib21c;  do.  sun-drieu. 
21  ■  - Blackberries  -prime,  new, Sc.  Whortleberries, 
7c.  lJltini> — 5®5!4o. 

vkoktauuc*.  Long  Island  potatoes  soiling  well  at 
firm  prices;  Norfolk  steady.  Corn  la  good  demand 
forchulet*  \  fair  cal)  for  Long  Island  Cucumbers; 
Norfolk  dull.  Egg  plant  Iu  good  supply  and  weaker, 
union*  steady,  demand  Is  good  ana  supply  light.  A 
good  supply  of  to  nut  iocs;  best  lots  are  steady,  Cab¬ 
bages  Uriii,  and  ineel  with  a  good  Inquiry,  quotations 
tire  for:  Potatoes.—  Eastern  shore,  Rose,  *1  50® 1 75; 
Norfolk,  Rose,  *i  sdetl  75:  Southern  euu*.  75c.  i-ong 
Island,  Rose,  per  bbl,  $1  50® 1 65:  Corn,  per  l'M,50c<($l; 
Cucumbers,  Long  Island,  per  10U,  Joe;  Egg  phiht.Jer- 
per  bill,  $6; Onion*,  southern,  per  bbl  *2  pU-l2  , i 
toes,  southern  per  crate,  S5iyg,*l  50;  cucumbers  south, 
eru.  per  crate,  I8®2"ic-,  Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  crate 
$1  25.42  50;  cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  lou,  *3  aoqj>6'. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— VaotnsiONs.— Fork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
*12  23®Ri7ti  tor  Old;  *16  25®  16  75  fdr  new;  *Li  75®  17  for 
Family  .Mess;  gib in/ivll  1X1  for  Clear  Rack:  ami  gu  50 
for  Extra  Prime  Bunt.— City  Extra  India  Mess.  gi3® 
13  Extru  Mess.  Iu  burrels,  g9  30:  Bucket,  g8®3M);  Plate, 
$7  75.  UEKK  Hams.— quoted  at  *21  25.  Cut  Mkats. 
-  Pickled  Hants.  I."  t If-ye,  Pickled  bellies,  10  and  12 
lh  average,  SDi“|tlJ1g  He||les,  t*C,  Pickled 

Bellies,  12  D>,  quoted  sVgC-,  Plekletl  Hams.,  l2>.;ia  12)40; 
Pick  led  Shoulders,  f-4je  Smoked  Hums,  tSe,  Smoked 
shoulders,  elfe.  Mtuoucx.  Long  Clear  In  Now  York 
quoteii  ai  sqc.  UaKssKD  Hops.  City  Heavy  to  Light , 
i-1f.®7-Hc;  1’lgs,  73*c-  Card.— weHTeru  su-ant. 

Cii v.  City  Steam,  6.50c;  renaed.quoted  ie.  Coutlueut: 
South  American,  7,4hi<vi  5).o.  July.  B.95c;  August,  6.88® 
6.95c:  September,  ti.ysuv7.05c;  October,  7.03wii.Uc;  No- 
vemher,  6.98c;  December  H.!Ke. 

Pnn.AOKi.nnA.  -  Provisions  ilrni.  Bkef, — city 
Family,  per  bbl.,  #9  Ml.vtlO;  do  packets,  $9:,»9  5U;  smoked 
beef,  H:U6e,  Heel  hams,  *22.  Pit  it  K .  Mess,  *16;  do, 
prime  mess,  new,  $13  SO;  do.  do,  family,  *16  ‘ O-x  1 7  5<». 
Hants  smoked,  12. 1 13e.  Lard  — city  Ketlm?d.i7  2V* 
7  35c;  do,  Si  earn,  *6  9u;  do,  Butchers'  loose,  go  25<46  5U. 

St.  uOns.—POKK  — Irregular.  New  gift  so *16;  La itn, 
— *6  :  o.  Dry  Sai.t  .ukath.-  Box,  a  shoulders, 
*5,5:  Long  clear,  *8®8  I2tq:  clear  ribs,  *3  L'c.:  ■  *  25; 
short  clear,  *8  37 8  51).  Bueuu -Boxed  Shoulders, 
(6  25;  Long  dear,  *9  ljqj:  clear  ribs,  *9  12)r;  short 
dear,  *y:i7Cfc;  Hams, steady  al  ill® M. 

Chicago  — Mksh  Pork.— *17.  Lakd.-|6  55.  Short 
Klb  sides  (loose;,  *3  2u;  dr j  salted  shoulders  ; boxed), 
*6  00,  short  clear  sld«-  (boxed),  *8  10. 

i  ptiTNNATi.  U.— Pork  at  *:6  Lord  -  Good  demand  at 
*6  30  Bulkmeuls  strong  short  ribs,  *s  ‘.WH  3i)<,. 
Bacon  stronger:  short  rib*.  $y  25;  short  clear,  *9  50. 

Baltimore,  >ld.  Mess  Pork.  *10  nil:  Bulk  meats  - 
Shoulders  aud  Clear  Rln  Sides,  packed,  tiJ^w'Jc. 
Bacon -Shoulders,  ;1vij,s‘;c,  Clear  Rib  Sides,  9^c; 
Hums,  I2f®t  I  uvLiml— Helloed  at  8e. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

N«w  York. — Bt-mcii  -Creamery.  West,  best,  IDhjC; 
do,  prime.  18  a  1 8c do,  good,  l‘>MJtU.bic;  State,  extra, 
2i,<20,-t»e.  state  dairy,  he w  -  llulr- tubs,  best,  e;  Half 
tlrklns,  tub*,  line,  lSitl9c;  do,  do,  good,  l>i-#l?e,  Welsh 
tubs,  line,  Utewlsc;  do,  gt  itii,  b»wl»e,  do,  fair,  -g*-c. 
west-,  ru— Imitation  oreamery,  best,  16c;  do.  Due. 
1  Pi  13c;  Western  dairy.  Hue,  13tftl6c,-  do,  fair,  lie; 
do,  f.Ti-lory,  lit  at,  l,l!-i*il4c;  dodo  Hue,  12;g,ail8V,  do, 
do,  common,  uiq®  1  le. 

Cheoe.— Factory,  best  white.  9c;  do,  beat  colored, 
9i-ei* t*c ,  do,  good,  ilfgaS-qe;  night  aktms,  medium, 
•'!  t night  do,  prime,  tkax  * .‘-qc. 


LISTS 


DESTROYS  WORMS 


“  II OGO  LOGY,” 
a  Pamphlet  ou  Swine,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  ou  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIEVES  WHEN 

SMUT  POISONED. 

INCREASESthe  FLESH. 


50  S,  l'enn  Street, 
Indianapolis,  lnd 


No.  2,  |315@3  60;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  *3  70@4  00: 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  *3  I5@3 60;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *3  d.v.t:  I  90:  Common  to  Fulr 
Extra  OUIO,  g3  15*1 00;  Good  to  Fancy,  *i  10(3)5; 
Common  Extra  JUnnr-xoui.  *3  V'  Ai  7t);  Clear,  *3  MM 
4  00;  Rye  Mixture,  g.1  50S4  10;  Straight,  *4  iX)<t-i  tO; 
Patent,  *4  SU<d4-H);  Patent  Winter  Wheal,  Extra,  SI  30 
(51*5;  City  31111  Extra  ror  Wi-.ii  [mile*.  *(  45® 
4  55  SotTTHRRN  Flouk.— Common  to  Fulr  Extra  at 
*3  30® 4,  and  Good  to  choke,  do  *4  1(«a5.  Rvk  Flour. 
—Superfine,  *2 7T.ua. I  IK),  Cobs  Mkal.  -  Yellow  Wcaiern 
quoted  at  *2  50®2  73,  and  Brandywine  *2  05<&2  75. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Flouil— Western  and  Fetutsyl 
vanla  Super! Inc.  *2  50  to  *  ii»):  do  do  do  extra,  *:koj3  50; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  *3  75  'o  *.(  90;  Petiunylvunia 
Roller  Process,  *i*-i  3J;  Delaware  family,  fi  2  V.  *l  :ki; 
Ohio  clear,  g-l  0U(i<i4  23:  do  slrulght,  *l  25(5,1  5«:  In- 
dlaua  cli-ar,  ft  tXxg>.i  25.  do  straight,  ft  2.V..,* 5U;  Sr 
Louis  uml  .southern  Illinois  clrar,  *4  no  to  25;  (lo  do 
straight,  *4  2Vai  50; Wilder  wheal  patent,  ralr  tocholce 
*4  5ik«H  8J;>IlimrM)ia  baker*'  clear.  $.1  to  *1  25:  ilo  do 
Straight,  *1  23  to 


Buffalo.— Cattle.— Receipts  for  week  S  870  head:  for 
same  time  Bust  week,  7,415  head.  Market  dull  and 
unsettled.  .Medium  to  good  cattle  sold  at  *4  (Ki®l  40. 
Sheep  —  Receipts  for  week.  SO.t',0  head;  for  same  time 
last  week,  29,800  head.  Common  at  *3  756/.  I  10  Hons. 
-BedClpm  for  the  week,  .40, :Vj  head,  for  same  time 
last  week,  2)1,091  head.  In  good  demand  at  full  prices. 
Mixed  Pigs  and  Light  Yorker?.  *5  J  i-dJ  6.,;  Selected 
Yorkers,*.;  72}$(<j)9  13;  Selected  medium  weights.  85  7214 
Cai.l  75,  Extra  Selected  Medium  w-.-ighta,  *3  b0;  all  offer¬ 
ing*  tuKeu. 

Chicago.— Cattle..— Marker  steady.  Shipping  steers 
$3  30<u,l  25;  scoeker*  aud  feeders,  il  9) .6.4  DO:  cows, 
bulls  and  mixed,  *t  25 <42  70;  through  Texas  cattle,  *1  50 

@3  20. 

How?.  —  Market  higher.  Rough  and  mixed,  *5  2566 
5  35;  packing  and  shipping,  *5  !5f<t,6  67!si',  light.  *5  30@ 
5  60:  skips,  *.)  50'Jufi 25.  sheep. -.Market  lower.  Natives, 

82  it)«4  25;  Western,  gL»3  ts,  Texans,  $2  75tji3  70;  lambs, 
*1  50a 3  75  per  head. 

ST.  Lo uia. — Cattle. — 51  arke t  Steady.  Choice  Heavy 
Native  Steers,  #4  U)mU  30;  Fair  to  Good  Shipping 
Steers,  *8  SO;  Butchers'  steers,  fair  to  choice, 
*4  6<k.*4  00;  Feeders  fair  to  good,  *4  it):, <.3  -0:  Stockers, 
fair  to  good,  *20li.i 2 90;  Texaua,  common  grass  to  good 
fed  *2 UL)i(43  H',<j.-,.  -Market  hlghrr.  Choice 

heavy  and  Butchers'  Selection*,  gS  (10(35  60;  Packing, 
rair  to  choice,  *5  25®5  15;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime, 
85  25*43)5  45.  Pigs,  Cummon  to  Good,  *4  75«5  30. 
Sheep.— Market  tlrm.  Clipped  fair  to  choice, 

83  1X4,4  15;  Lambs,  $3  75.41 80. 


straight,  (1  23  to  *i  50;  Jlluntmia  patent*,  fulr  to 
choice,  81  50,1*1*3;  Kye  Flour,  8’  60,42  75  per  barrel 
for  Fair  to  Choice;  Sagamore  quoted  at  *2  To.  Wheat. 
—No.  2  Pennsylvania  lied  ou  dock  at  89c;  new  on  dock. 
67e;  No.  2  Delaware  Red  iu  export  elevator,  3!‘-,r.  No.  2 
Red  for  July.KAj.  32 Me;  do  for  Augu*t  82(-iih->2i^c;  do  for 
September,  .-.'Rkniliflie:  do  for  i  letnhcr,  -i,aL.,i-  t  orts. 
—Steamer  No,  2  mixed  In  grain  depot.  I9e:  No.  2 
Mixed  July,  LV«p46c;  do  for  August,  15-  [,,£  16c;  do,  Tor 
September,  I5la‘44r,q,c,  do  for  October,  tll'a'i  IT!-a.  Oats. 
Rejected  white,  H.'-^e;  bright  No.  i  while,  373qc-  No.  2 
white,  iP-i-tfc. 

Raltimore.  Md.— -Flour  dull  Howard  street  and 
Western  Superfine,  *2  Mkk)3  U);  do  extra,  *:i  l.FaS  73; 
family,  8-ha' 50.  (dry  mills,  iuperllne.  82  .  (>« 3  do  ex¬ 
tra.  *i  25w-7  75;  do  Rio  Brands,  gi  50“‘)4  75;  Paiapseo  fa; 
mlly,  $3:  do  superlative  t«iieut,  *5  3u.  W  heat  south 
ern  easier.  3Ve-de.ru  lower.  Soutle-rn  Red,  do. 

Amber.  Mi  to  ST*-.  No.  2  Western  Winter  Red  spot.  SiV( 
i»bIHc;  do  for  July,  Kihp.t ‘q.jqc.  do,  ror  August, 

6l5*c;  do,  for  September,  82-Ui483c.  Colts,  -southern 
lower.  White.  31  to  T.5m  Yellow.  16  to  47c:  Western 
tinner.  MLxed  .spot,  44e  bid;  Augmn ,  44q,e  hid.  Gats  — 
quiet.  Southern  White,  niioaSe;  Western,  :S  to  liie; 
Western  Mixed,  3*  to  oTe;  Pemisylvauia,  36  to  ano; 
• 

Boston.  Maa*.— Flour  at  ronger.  Com.  Extras,  *3 13® 
3  40;  Spring  Wheat  Putems.  choice  to  fancy, *4  7'*./  19n: 
Corn— Quiet.  Steamer  Yellow,  fiFg.i.'C;  Steamer  Mixed, 
W  to  Me,  Good  No  Grade,  19  tei  19h)C.  Oafs  Steady 
No.  1  White,  llQi  to  *2c.  Vo.  2  white,  12c:  No.  3  white, 
into  -lOJyc;  short*  meudy,  middlings,  ix-r  ton,  $17  to 
83U  OU. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.-Wiieal-No,  i  Hard  offered  at88M« 
No.  i  Hard  Si  rthern  Pac  0t-  <’k.c:  Winter  Wheat  dull 
and  unsettled :  old  No>  2  Red  sv^c;  new,  sic  In  store: 
No  1  White  Michigan,  utt  track,  SSe  Coux.  No,  2 
yellow,  14c  on  track;  No,  3  Yellow,  42Le.  Oats— Ac¬ 
tive,  tlrm  and  higher.  No.  2  White,  SekiJIWc;  So  8 
White.  3  >o  I  Mixed  at  .q\.e.  MUUeed— W  Inter 
bran.  8H  Jo;  spring,  *14  Oil. 

Sr.  lands,  3lo,— Flour  dull  aud  Inactive;  XX  *2  206d 
2  »)•  XXX  *2  15612  55;  family.  *2  7»  to  3  35,  fancy.  *■; u> 
10  S70.  patents.  *lln  104  3U.  Wheat  lower,  No,  2  red 
cash,  727*0!  July,  72ii,‘8PH|C:  closing,  723(Jc;  August, 
724$®739fiC:  ch  sing.  73V.C.  .September,  >3c;  dos¬ 

ing,  ll-MsT  Oclober,  TSt^ab'^e:  eloslug.  Tile.  Corn  bet¬ 
ter  and  tlrm.  Cash.  ,52'hui‘33e,  July.  T-’V-e;  August,  SJtoc; 
September,  smar.  uatsquli.it  but  tlrm,  Cash,  27f*.‘, 
28's.c:  July.  .'Jqc;  Auguat,  2-tJSe;  September,  24^0. 
Rye  dull  aud  lower  at  tse. 

Chicago.— Whuat.— No.  2  Spring,  TOI^c;  No.  3  do.  69c; 
No.  2,  Red,  7-4.V<c.  CORF.— No.  2,  36-Ke.  Oats.—  No.  2. 
26hiC.  Ryk.— No.  2,  I7e.  Baklev.— No.  2,  nominal. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  a  1  vice  nhout  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre> 
nerviug  Egg*.  Established  1815. 

No.  379  \\n*hmgton  St.,  New  York  City. 


PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scale*. 

Iroa  Lercrv,  3u.el  Be*rtng8,  Br&sa 
Tve  Be*m  md  Beam  Box  for 


*^rr»|ic  Se4le.  f  or  pricr  liak 
■  ention  this  p*r>tr  and  Address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


“AC3IE”  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler.  Best 
implement  on  earth  for  preparing  soil  for 
wheat  and  covering  grain.  Sent  on  trial 
to  responsible  farmers.  Address 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 


Is  the  best  working  and  moot  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  In  the  w urlil,  because  ft  i*  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  peri  tec  fbrm  of  wind- 

.hod  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  ntiiiir  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 
rxnuiAvicx,  maos.  ,  u.  s.  a. 


LIVE  STUCK  MARKETS. 


Naw  York.  Saturday,  July  16,  1887. 

Wool.— There  l*  no  special  animal  Ion  on  lb**  mar 
ket.  hut  values  arc  well  held,  .sales,  47, mm  »  Texas. 
14(4 19c;  13.1AM  »  Ti-rriiory ,  2 la 25c;  15,0tn  16  Oregon.  20 
««,2Sc;  10,01*)  m  X  Ohio,  Vit^e;  pl.OlO  ft  lt  blood  fleece, 
39c;  15,lMo  It-  spring  Texas,  l),,i  2Uc,  4,i(M  lb  line  Texas, 
25c;  4,000  n>  scoured.  2,503  lb  Kentucky  fleece,  13, OX)  lb 
flue  spring  Texas.  3‘,4»ji  la  medium  washed  fleece,  to, 
\U>  lb  combing  fleece. 

Bkuvks.— Chicago  Steers,  l,;#0  lb  average,  at  $4  53  per 
I'M  lb;  do,  1.2R4  lb,  ut  *f  52J4:  do.  1.385  tb.  at  $4)0; 
Ohio  do,  1.835  Ui  at  *4  SO;  BulTalodo.  1,4:77  tb,  at  $4  in-, 
do  1,894  11),  at  $4  10,  do  1,2511b,  at  14  10;  Westeru  do, 
1,386  lb  at  *4  to;  do,  1,218  Tb,  ut  Si  I2H;  Oxen,  1,800  lb,  at 
*3  35;  Bulls.  1.212  al  *2  '3;  do,  1.0  jj  a.  at  *2  75;  Indiana 
Steers,  1 . 1 r. i  fb  averuge.  at  *4  30  per  lia>  lb;  do,  1,215 
lb  at  44  40;Ohk>dl>.  1,1*8  9i,  at  fl430;  W’eat  Virginia  ilo, 
1,208  1b,  at  8*30;  Keuiucky  do  l.ikn  lb.  ut  *4  25;  do, 
1,305  tb,  al  *i  SO;  do.  1,292  ».  at  $t  So;  Wi  ,t  Virginia  Ox 
en,  1,750  lb,  at  *4  25.  fhleago  Steers,  icvlrai  1,514  tb 
average,  «4  *4  75  1ST  l(*l  lb;  do.  1,384  lb  at  $15';  do. 
1.277  tin  a(  84  go;  Weftlerh  1.243  1b  average,  at  81  la-r  liv 
lb.  do  l,u31  lb.  at  *1  15;  Went  Virginia,  steers,  1.808  it, 
average,  at  *4  25  per  IQ0  It-;  Chicago  do.  1.-108  lb.  at  *1  5n. 
do.  i:q;  :b,  at  n.i;  Petmay Ivatiia  do,  IJR5  tb.  at  jui; 
do,  1,513  lb,  at  (4  ill:  Kentucky  “Stlllers,"  1,247  lb  »v 
eruge  ul  $ l  55  per  U»i  tb;  t  hleugo  Steers,  1.267  Tb.  at 
*130;  Ohio  ih >,  1,122  lb,  at  $4  30  >lo,  1,471  a*,  ui  *1  5*>; 

Still  Hulls,  1,331  al  9.4*';  KcUluekv  steers,  1,461  Ihuver- 
ege,  at  *4*0  per  100  lb;  do,  1,441  lb.  at  94  ft)  ilo.  1.881 
lb,  ui  *153  Indiana  ilo.  i,;qi  Hi,  at  *4  45;Keutuekv 
St.  ers,  1,490  lb  average.  HI  «l  *5  pec  lUi  lb:  do.  1,194  lb 
at  *4  50;  Slate  Bulla,  900  l"J  liv  erage,  iu  g2  yi)  per  1U0  lb. 

GALvgs.  Buttermilk  calve*,  1 77  tb.  average,  at  2$fe 
lb;  Veala  and  Fed  calves,  mixed.  1M  lb  at  4-qo:  Veala, 
X>5  lb,  at  Okie.  du.  151  !b  at  t  ^O;  Fed  calves,  203  lb  aver¬ 
age,  at  -lo  per  lb;  veals,  1.4 1  lb,  at  6c, 

siikkc  axd  Lajiu*.  Rueelpts  f or  si x  days  86,762  head 
against 31 ,873  head  for  the  »«me  lime  last  week.  State 
Sheep,  (Ewe)  SI-  lb  average,  at  *1  25  per  100  Ih,  Slate 
Lanins,  55  lh,  at  i  Sje  per  ttq  Kentuckv  do,  65  lb,  at  7c 
do  65  lb,  at  76m'  Western  Sheep,  I'D  lb  average,  at 
*1  35  per  l!U  It-.  Kentucky  do,  1 4 •  t>,  at  *4  .5  Ken- 
tueky  laviNb*.  OS  lb  ut  i4*e  per  lb;  Kentucky  Buck*, 
105  tb  average,  at  M'ye  per  lb;  Kentucky  Lambs.  6?  lb, 
at  64-xc;  do,  65  tb,  ai  6-\c.  do  'rf-  lb  al  Jc  ;  Kentucky 
Sheep,  93  It-  average,  at  *1  £0  per  UM  lb,  do.  lit  It  at 
$1;  Uhlo  (lo.  *0  at  *4  75;  do,  ‘94*  tb,4t  84  al;  do.  9(1  tb. 
at  *4  ‘)0;  Kentucky  Limbs.  69  lb.  at  7o  per  lb.  no.  to 
lb  1117(4(2:  Kentucky  ISWex.  87  0>.  al  leper  lb;  Virginia 
Ewe*  and  Buck*.  66  lh  :il34yc.  do  93  ib.  al  Sloe;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Lambs,  ik)  ib,  at  Re;  -lo  57  n,,  at  6?^c,  do,  wj  lb,  at 
idje; Virginia  do,  0(1  Ih.  atfdyo:  Ohio  Shc-p,  common.  74 
ib  average,  at  le  per  it-:  do  73  lb  al  I'fe;  Indiana 
Sheep,  10#  Ib  average,  at  *1  75  per  1'  l)  lb;  1  )B10  do.  89  lb, 
al 81  sh:  Keuiucky  Ewes,  100  ll>  aveLiqw,  at  *12;,  js-r 
1CU  lb;  do,  95  lb.  al  81  Ohio  sheep,  bl  lb  at  *175;  Ken 
tucky  Lambs  and  \  -  arUng*,  63  lb,  at  oqje-  per  lb;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Lambs,  65  lb,  at  '.‘nc. 

Hogs,—  Receipts  for  six  days,  13,061  head,  against  ID,- 
083  head  for  same  time  last  week.  None  for  sale 
alive.  Nominally  Arm  at  594<a.6o  for  Fair  to  Good 
Hogs. 


Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  Fot- 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  »u- 
periorit),  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mail. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


C  COLLAR  PAD.iteSiSKfiSa 

^ _  The  uiokI  Reliable 

K  .raaiukOs.  :r  Ilui-ikble  PAI) 

^  lor  sore- neck  Horse* 

/  v/  or  Mule*  W.-atlier 

"r  w,,ar  bo*  no  effect 
on  their  curative  pro- 
r  rcrtles.  Our  New 

~  NSfly  Loops  with  Strap*) 

'\y  make*  them  eelf-ad- 

g.  We  solicit  a  trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad- 
Jobbers.  Ask  your  harness-maker  for  them. 


LATEST  MARKETS, 


MOORE  BROS/  GALL  POWDER 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


Heuls  Collar  Gulls, 
lleulG  Hoot-  GiiIIb, 
Heals  Hit  Galls, 
Heals  fuddle  Galls 


New  Y’oiut,  Saturday,  July  16.  1887 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay— Timothy,  choice,  80c;  good 
do,  65<370c;  medium,  55t<«60c;  ahlpplng.  50c;  Clover, 
mixed,  30k55c;  Straw— No.  1  rye,  »X)e;Hhort  do,  45(a) 
50c;  out,  4U6445C. 

Hops.— state,  new,  20® 23c;  do  medium,  16(ail8c;  d 


Price  50  cents  and  *  t  per  oau,  by  mall,  postpaid 

5LOO  it  E  tilt  os..  Veterinary  Surgeous, 

Meutiou  Rural  New  Yokkkb.]  Albany,  Ni.  Y 


PULVERIZIN'  Gr  HARROW. 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LgVELER. 

The  Beet  Tool  In  the  world  for  preparlne  Wheat 
Ground  and  for  Summer  Fallows. 
DUANE  K.  NASH:,  Sole  Manufacturer. 
niWWitn’i.  New  .Jcwcy. 

Brnnnli  Olhci; )  340  S«»«»U«  C  lark  St..  <TllCi«;o. 
N,  B.  — VTilligfl  i»  M»nur»’’  «nd  olhrr  •*'»,«  »enl  free 

to  prrtiet  who  n»me  «hi»  p»p«r.  ,  •' 


PteMUanmjs 


iu  front  of  him,  with  this  net,  and  then  it  is 
generally  all  day  with  the  dog.  These  nets, 
by  the  way,  would  be  very  useful  for  catching 
liens  and  chickens.  It  is  a  great  shame  to  try 
and  catch  hens  as  some  people  do,  by  running 
them  down.  The  other  day  a  wagon,  which 
contained  17  of  these  stray  dogs,  broke  down 
ou  the  street.  The  dogs  got  away.  They  ran 
so  hard  that  people  rushed  into  houses  yelling 
“mad  dog.”  Several  children  were  knocked 
down  in  the  rush.  The  dogs  were  only  too 
glad  to  get  out  of  sight.  They  had  no  idea  of 
stopping  to  bite  people. 


can’t  think  they  are  altogether  to  blame. 
When  I  see  a  boy  with  every  chance  in  the 
world,  with  a  good  home  and  kind  friends, 
and  every  good  influence  about  him,  acting 
like  a  little  ruffian,  1  blame  him  about  twice 
as  much  as  I  do  one  of  these  ragged  little  city 
waifs. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 


The  warm  weather  lias  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  tlio  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  Tills  feeling  can  ho  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  (o  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  could  not.  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  1  took 
JTood's  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  got  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  Improved.” 
E.  A.  Sanvokd,  Kollt,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Hade 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Oh,  the  children!  Oh,  the  children!  How  they  suffer, 
droop  and  die 

In  the  close  and  crowded  city,  when  the  days  are  hot 
and  dry! 

How  they  gasp  and  groan  and  murmur,  in  their  cease¬ 
less,  voiceless  prayer. 

For  a  bit  of  God's  great  bounty,  for  the  blessing  of  the 
air! 

Rooms  and  houses  paeked  and  reeking  hold  the 
children  day  and  night, 

Shutting  off  the  healthful  breezes,  with  the  sunshine 
and  the  light; 

Only  noxious  odors  reach  them,  that  can  enter  every¬ 
where. 

All  the  gases  of  the  garbage,  all  the  fever-laden  air. 

There  the  dark  Death  Angel  fans  them,  watching  well 
their  failing  brea'h. 

Holds  them,  folds  them  in  his  arms  until  their  eyes 
arc  closed  lu  death. 

Oh,  the  coffins  nightly  filled,  and  oh,  the  hearses  that 
by  day 

Through  the  city’s  narrow,  nasty  streets  are  driven 
fast  away! 

Rrei  zes  blowing  all  about  them,  blowing  freshly  here 
and  there. 

All  the  glory  of  the  ocean,  all  the  sweetness  of  the 
air; 

But  the  children  ean  not  reach  them— from  the  freest 
blesslugs  barred. 

And  we  do  not  need  to  wonder  that  their  lives  are 
brief  and  hard. 

— -V.  T.  Sun. 


At  quite  a  number  of  the  fairs  this  fall, 
prizes  will  be  giveu  for  educational  exhibits. 
The  Nebraska  State  Pair  has  a  fine  list  of 
prizes  in  this  line.  Sets  of  writing  books,  com¬ 
positions,  maps,  and  specimens  of  writing  will 
be  shown.  I  hope  our  boys  aud  girls  will 
take  part  in  these  contests  whenever  they  can. 
People  are  always  glad  to  look  at  such  work, 
and  it  does  one  good  to  prepare  something 
that  the  public  will  examine.  We  are  pretty 
sure  to  do  our  best  when  we  feel  that  hundreds 
of  people  will  examine  our  work.  When  I 
was  quite  a  small  boy  I  won  a  prize  offered 
by  the  Society  For  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  for  the  best  composition  on  How 
to  Treat  Horses  Kindly.  I  have  always  been 
very  proud  of  that  prize. 


AUNT  MAGGIE’S  PHILOSOPHY 


I  thought  I  would  tell  the  Rural’s  young 
folks  about  my  California  Aunt.  Since  I’ve 
been  here  1  meet  all  sorts  of  persons  of  almost 
every  nation,  and  from  almost  every  State  iu 
the  Union.  On  New  Year's  Day  we  called  ou 
Mrs.  Martin.  Aunt  Maggie  wished  her  “a 
merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year,”  to 
which  she  replied,  almost  sullenly, 

“Well,  it’s  only  a  waste  of  words;  I’ll  never 
see  any  more  pleasant  times  in  this  world; 
got  to  do  my  own  work,  wear  a  calico  dress 
afternoons,  times  getting  worse  every  day. 
John  gets  only  three  dollars  and  a  half  a  day 
now,  our  two  children  to  dress  and  educate. 
Willie  says  he’d  like  to  go  to  an  agricultural 
school,  but  I’m  determined  that  uo  boy  of 
mine  shall  lower  himself  to  be  a  farmer,  so  I 
sent  14-year-old  Willie  to  R.’s  Mercantile  Col¬ 
lege;  that’s  so  much  more  gentlemanly,  you 
know;  and  Julia  is  at  Mrs.  French’s  hoarding- 
school  for  young  ladies;  she  wanted  to  learn 
millinery  with  the  Misses  Fisk,  but,  teaching 
is  so  much  more  refined, you  know.  She’s  only 
17  and  good-looking,  too,  if  her  mother  does 
say  it.”  So  she  rattled  on,  with  many  a  sigh 
for  days  that  used  to  be,  till  our  departure. 

I  inquired  of  Aunty  who  she  was  and  what 
she  referred  to,  as  we  drove  slowly  home¬ 
ward.  “Well,”  said  Aunty, "she  is  an  old  Cali¬ 
fornian.  John  Martiu  used  to  get  $20  per  day 
in  the  mines.  Mrs.  Martin  lived  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Now  that  the  mines  are  not 
booming,  you  see  how  they  live. 
8 he  has  become  a  chronic  eomplainer  of  hard 
times  when  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  that  would  be  glad  of  half  his  wages 
at  present,  aud  still  they  would  manage  to  lay 
up  a  few  cents  for  a  rainy  day;  their  children 
would  be  taught  to  tie  useful  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  1  have  very  little  sympathy  for  that, 
class  of  people  who  think  they  should  have 
everything  and  somebody  else  do  their  work, 
while  they  spend  every  cent  they  have  before 
they  know  where  the  next  dollar  is  to  come 
from.  Had  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Martin  put  away  a 
portion  of  their  wages  when  money  was  plenty 
they  might,  to-day  be  independent  iu  a  home 
of  their  own,  with  all  the  comforts  and  many 
luxuries  that  make  life  pleasant  and  happy. 
Had  Mrs.  Martiu  controlled  her  temper  she 
might  have  been  a  pleasant,  happy  woman 
and  useful  neighbor.  Had  she  given  her  chil¬ 
dren  an  education  as  their  tastes  and  talents 
dictated,  they  might  become  useful  and  con¬ 
tented  with  their  lot  in  life.  “Now,  dear,  you 
haven’t  seen  as  much  of  this  world  as  l  have. 
Take  a  lesson  from  thus  morning’s  visit  aud 
don’t  ruin  yourself,  your  family,  your  friends 
nud  your  neighbors  by  being  a  whining,  dis¬ 
contented  woman,  aud  don’t  make  your  own 
trials  and  troubles  a  perpetual  subject  at  all 
times,  to  all  company  that  comes  iu  for  a 
social  chat.”  flora  pyle. 

Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

[Your  Aunt  Maggie  is  just  right  about  it. 
Life  is  going  to  be  just  what  we  make  it. 
Most  of  us  are  entirely'  responsible  for  our- 
selyes.  I  pity  that  hoy  and  girl.  They  would 
like  to  learn  useful  trades.  When  they  come 
to  earn  their  own  living,  or  to  try  to  earn  it, 
they  will  have  a  struggle,  because  they  will  be 
in  a  crowd  where  there  is  little  chance  to 
rise. — u.  M.] 
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Most  of  the  clerks  and  business  men  in  the 
city  eat  light  dinners.  Breakfast  is  their  best 
meal,  always.  Bread  ami  milk  and  oatmeal 
and  milk  are  favorite  dishes.  Some  men  eat 
a  piece  of  pie  aud  drink  a  glass  of  milk  and 
then  rush  back  to  their  business.  There  are 
many  “coffee  and  cake”  saloons  near  the  Post 
Office.  The  “cakes”  arc  made  of  Hour  and 
eggs.  They  are  beaten  into  a  batter  nud 
cooked  over  a  very  hot  fire.  They  are  about 
an  inch  thick  and  three  inches  in  diameter. 
They  cost,  five  cents  per  plate.  Some  of  the 
orders  given  iu  these  saloons  seem  queer  the 
first  time  you  hear  them.  You  will  hear  the 
waiters  calling  “Beef  And!”  “Off  the  Grid!’ 
“Ham  And!”  “Beans  Without!”  “Put  On 
One!”  “Brown  Two  Plates!”  and  mauy  other 
calls  that,  you  would  not  understand  at  all. 
“Ham  And”  or  "Beef  And”  mean  that  the 
customer  wants  a  spoonful  of  baked  beans 
with  his  meat.  They  never  eat  potatoes  in 
these  restaurants,  but  take  baked  beans 
instead.  The  beans  are  first  soaked  in  water 
aud  then  baked  in  a  shallow  dish.  When  a 
customer  wants  a  plate  of  beans  he  orders 
“Beaus  Without!”  These  calls  are  all  under¬ 
stood  by  the  cooks  and  waiters,  and  it  saves 
considerable  talking  to  cut  off  extra  words. 


I  read  these  verses  last  Sunday,  .sitting 
under  a  great  free.  I  was  cool  and  comfort¬ 
able.  There  was  a  good  breeze  blowiug  down 
from  the  hills.  The  air  was  pure  and  fresh. 
The  sun  was  sparkling  over  the  woods.  The 
leaves  were  shining  like  bits  of  looking-glass. 
The  flowers  aud  grasses  were  nodding  and 
dancing  iu  the  breeze.  Everything  was  so 
quiet  and  peaceful  aud  happy  that  1  could  not 
have  understood  what  these  verses  meant  if  it 
had  not  happened  that  two  days  before  I  was 
obliged  to  walk  through  one  of  the  lower 
wards  of  the  city.  There  I  saw  these  poor 
little  children  roasting  iu  the  hot  sun,  gasping 
iu  the  stifling  heat,  drooping  away  Just  like 
little  flowers  that  are  wilted  by  the  drought. 

It  was  a  sad  sight.  How  the  hot  sun  poured 
down  iuto  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes.  I 
could  feel  the  heat  from  the  stones  and  bricks 
even  through  my  shoes,  aud  these  poor  little 
children  ran  about  with  bare  feet.  Not  a 
breath  of  breeze  was  stirring.  The  hot  air 
was  tilled  with  dreadful  smells  from  gas  aud 
sewerpipes.  I  he  houses  were  dark  and  dirty. 
There  were  terrible  saloons  at  every  few  steps; 
in  trout  of  them  leedy -looking  men  with 
bloated  faces  and  red  eyes  wc-re  loallng.  I 
looked  into  one  room.  The  walls  were  black 
aud  dirty.  There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor. 
The  old  stove  was  broken  and  the  table  was 
covered  with  grease.  A  great,  man  lay  on 
the  bed  iu  one  corner.  I  think  he  must  have 
been  drunk  by  the  way  he  looked.  A  woman 
was  washing  at  a  tub  by  the  stove.  She  had 
a  pipe  in  her  mouth.  A  little  lame  girl  sat  on 
a  stool  bolding  a  little  shadow  of  a  baby. 
The  rent  of  the  children  were  out  on  the 
streets  playing  in  the  hot  sun.  It  was  a  sad 
sight.  1  felt  glad  to  think  that  all  my  boys 
and  gil  ls  can  get  out  into  the  pure  air  and 
suushine  while  they  are  growing.  I  guess  if 
our  hoys  and  girls  could  see  these  poor  little 
waifs  they  would  be  thankful  euough  for 
home  and  friends. 


Kor  Poultry  Fencing. 

7-S  or  ONE  CENT  FOR  S  INCH  MICSW  NO.  19  WIRE, 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  lirnckner  &  Evans, 
:>>  VESKY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY 


JMISI.V  Kill,  t'Ol.ANn-riUNA, 
<'h«*xti»r  While.  Hi  rkshirc  A;  York- 
*liirc  I'lxv  Southdown,  l  ot-wold 
nnd  Oxford  Duwn  .Shrfpnntl  l.nmb* 
Scotch  t'ollcy  Shepherd  l>ojr»  and 
Knurr  Poultry.  Bend  fort  Atnloguo 
W.A.TIKK  I1CKPKX  ACO.rblU.Pa 


Too  many  people  that  I  know,  depend  upon 
patent  medicines  this  hot  weather.  If  they 
eat  too  much,  or  work  too  hard,  or  throw 
themselves  out  of  health  in  some  other  way, 
they  rush  to  patent  medicines.  I  think  it’s 
pretty  hard  to  drink  health  out  of  a  bottle. 
Health  is  too  free  and  big  to  he  bottled  up.  I 
believe  iu  curing  disease  before  it  has  a  chance 
to  break  out.  For  that,  reason  I  try  to  take 
care  of  myself.  I  look  out  that  I  don’t  eat  too 
much.  1  make  sure  of  all  the  sleep  I  eau  get, 
and  I  try  to  be  as  good-natured  as  possible. 
These  three  rules  are  pretty  simple,  but  they 
help  out  health  wonderfully.  When  boys  und 
girls  get  in  the  habit  of  depending  upon  pat¬ 
ent  medicines  early  in  life,  they  will  have 
hard  work  to  get  away  from  it.  I  was  iu  the 
patent  medicine  business  when  I  was  a  boy. 
It  was  on  a  pretty  small  scale  though.  The 
old  man  I  lived  with  thought  the  essence  of 
health  lay  in  waluut  leaves.  I  used  tospoud 
the  whole  spring  stripping  the  young  leaves 
from  waluut  trees.  These  leaves  were  chopped 
up  and  put  into  a  Little  eider  press.  This  press 
was  operated  by  means  of  a  long  oak  sapling. 
My  job  was  to  provide  the  weight,  by  sitting 
on  this  sapling.  There  I  would  sit  aud  watch 
the  juice  i  un  out  of  the  press.  This  juice  was 
mixed  up  with  water  and  molasses  and  liottled; 
or  it  was  dried  iuto  a  sort,  of  tar  and  put,  in 
wooden  boxes.  I  never  heard  of  any  wonder¬ 
ful  cures  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  “  Wal¬ 
nut  Extract,”  but  people  used  to  tliiuk  it 
helped  them,  for  they  came  back  year  after 
year  to  pay  for  it..  It  made  a  very  bitter  dose, 
1  know. 


Read  “Hen oftcial  Results  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Fallowing’,1  by  Henry  Stewart, 
Mailed  free  to  farmers  who  name  this  pa¬ 
per.  Address 

DUANE  11.  NASTT,  Millington,  N.  J 
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Home  good  people  in  the  city  have  organ¬ 
ized  what  they  call  a  “Fresh  Air  Charity.” 
They  gather  up  these  poor  little  city  children 
aud  sein  I  them  iuto  the  count, rv  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Nobody  can  tell  how  the  little  chaps 
enjoy  this  vacation.  I  saw  a  company  of 
them  on  the  train  the  other  night.  One  little 
fellow  was  going  to  drink  all  the  milk  he 
could.  That  was  bis  idea  of  happiness.  An¬ 
other  was  guiug  to  fish,  another  meant  to 
eut  nothing  but  apples.  So  they  went  on  tell¬ 
ing  what  they  meant  to  do.  They  were  sure 
to  have  a  good  time.  Some  of  them  find  good 
homes  in  the  country.  They  go  into  families 
where  thole  are  no  little  boys  and  girls.  Per¬ 
haps  the  children  that  used  to  be  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  have  died  or  perhaps  they  have  grown  up 
iuto  men  aud  women  aud  gone  out  into  the 
great  w  orld.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  vacant 
place  iu  the  family  that  these  little  people  can 
fill  and  all  are  made  better  by  having  it  filled. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS, 


A  man  in  an  English  town  played  a  sharp 
joke  recently.  He  advertised  for  cats.  These, 
he  said,  were  to  lie  taken  to  the  islaud  of  St. 
Helena  which  was  overrun  with  rats  and 
mice.  On  a  certain  day  ull  who  hod  cats  tei 
sell  were  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  house. 
Boys,  men  and  children  came  from  all  points 
bringing  cats  and  kittens.  Nearly  3,000  pets 
were  thus  brought.  When  they  came  to  the 
house  it  was  found  to  he  empty;  it  was  all  a 
joke.  Then  the  people  turned  all  the  cats 
loose.  I  guess  that  towu  bad  cats  euough  for 
a  while.  That  was  a  poor  joke. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  My  father  has  taken  the  Rural 
over  30  years  and  my  oldest  brother  is  taking 
it  now.  I  am  12  years  old  and  like  to  read 
the  letters  from  the  Cousins  very  much.  We 
planted  some  water-melon  seeds  and  they 
came  up  nicely.  We  have  one  canary  and 
it  is  a  singer.  We  raised  about  150  chickens, 
11  ducks  aud  three  Guineas,  There  were  only 
a  few  flowers  in  the  Garden  Treasures  that 
came  up;  because  it,  was  so  dry.  1  have  three 
brothers  aud  three  sisters.  If  this  escapes  the 
waste  basket  it,  will  do  pretty  well. 

Your  Niece, 

Morris  Co.,  Kaus.  nkttie  s.  biqlin. 

[The  letter  did  “pretty  well”  you  see.  Your 
father  must  know  us  pretty  well  by  this 
time.  Now  if  we  had  our  irrigation  plans 
worked  out  the  flowers  would  be  beautiful.-— 
U.  M.j 


I  always  feel  very  sorry  for  these  poor  little 
city  children.  They  might  grow  up  into  good 
men  and  women  if  they  only  had  good 
chances.  I  often  see  the  newsboys  and  boot¬ 
blacks  fighting  on  the  streets;  many  of  them 
steal.  Almost  every  day  I  see  a  policeman 
dragging  one  of  them  off  to  the  Htaiioii-housc. 
1  must  say  that  1  feel  a  great  pity  for  the 
little  fellows.  If  they  had  good  homes,  and 
plenty  to  eat,  and  warm  clothing,  or  if  they 
had  good  parents  to  tell  them  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  aud  be  kind  and 
patient  with  them,  I  should  feel  more  like 
blaming  them  for  their  bad  ways.  As  it  is,  I 


Corn  Mil  (tier  nud  l-X-l.  Iron  KVcd  Mill  »o»l  in  your  •ben- 
lug  uil  griudlug  home,  thu*  aavlpg  toll  tad  t*Mmog  to  *na 
from  ihftirui  vim.  Tfalmrorfc  mu  bedim*  rainy,  Mindy  days, 
urhcti  mil  dikir  wu» It  U  aunpendr.il  o*»  the  Karin.  The  *wnc 
will  out  corn  •talk*,  *uw  wood,  fun  churn  aud  grlnd*»tou«.  pump 
wulei,  nte.  .  a 

Wt*  maiiafkctnr*?  rH*  HuItuditT  %ndnri)  GfWjW  *na 
I’uiupW  Wind  MIIU.I.X-I, Corn  sUr-U.-ra.  LX-LIron 
Feed  Mllte  l-X-l,  MtulL  Cutn-ra.  M  r-  Howere.  J»<A*. 

Haw  TiiMc*,  Standard  Haying  Tout!,  e«U«l*tlng  of  Antl  r  notion. 
Rttir  >lbk\  Huhrl  and  Ko«l  IUy  Carrier*.  Harpoon  »ud  Ornppio 
Holm-  Huy  Korku.  Pulley-  nud  Kloof  Hook*.  AHnafull  nut  oi 
Tank*,  Tank  Fixture*  und  Pump*  Tor  Karin,  Ornamental,  Village 
and  Hallway  purpoitc*.  Head  for  catalogue  aud  price*. 

Jt<  lluble  A  arc  nt*  wanted  iu  all  unaaalgncd  territory. 

b.  3.  WL\D  ENGIHK  A  PUMP  CO..  Batarla,  Ill. 


Stray  city  dogs  are  always  caught  and  sent, 
to  the  dog  pound.  People  are  afraid  of  “mad 
dogs.”  Mauy  dogs  are  forced  to  wear  muzzles 
so  that  they  could  not  bite  even  if  they  should 
go  “mad.”  Several  men  make  a  business  of 
catching  dogs.  They  go  around  iua  wagon. 
They  have  big  nets  fixed  at  the  ends  of  long 
poles.  When  they  see  a  stray  dog  they  reach 
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Howto  Spier  t  Cows.  W.  P.  Hazzard...  1.00 

Crops  of  the  Farm . 75 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm .  .75 

The  Dairy  of  the  Farm . 75 

Animal  Life  of  the  Farm . 75 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm . 75 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm .  .  .75 

Harris  on  Manures . 1.50 

Law's  Veterinary  Adviser .  3.00 

Science  in  Farming  .  1.00 

horticulture. 

Dowuing’s  Fruit  snd  Fruit  Trees .  5.00 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist. .  3.00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture . 1.50 

Grape  Manual . . . . . . 1  00 

Warder's  American  Pomology. . .  3.00 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Peter  Henderson .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson .  1.50 

Rural  Affairs.  9  vols.  J.  J.  Thomas _  1  50 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 1  50 

History  of  Massachusetts  Hurt.  Soc .  3.00 

Success  with  Small  Fruits . 4.00 

Hand  Book  of  Plants.  Henderson  ...  3.00 
Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris.  1  50 
The  Rose.  Elwanger .  1.50 

A  catalogue  of  books  suitable  for  country 
libraries  is  issued  by  Porter  &  Coates,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Special  prices  are  made  to  Granges. 
Robert  Clarke  it  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  issue 
a  first-rate  catalogue  of  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  books. 


Mary  Howitt,  the  authoress,  who  was  born 
and  reared  a  Quaker,  has  become  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

Ex-Governor  Gilpin,  of  Colorado,  has  re¬ 
ceive  i  a  divorce  from  his  wife  oil  the  ground 
of  cruelty. 

Mrs.  Bishop  Warren,  who  is  credited 
with  being  the  wealthest  woman  in  Colorado, 
is  worth  310,000,000,  and  has  made  it  on 
cattle, 

Frederick  Douglas  will  return  from  Eu¬ 
rope  m  September,  and  the  colored  people  of 
Washington  are  making  arrangements  to  give 
him  a  rousing  reception. 

Guy  C.  HOTCHKISS,  after  a  secluded  life  of 
20  years  in  California,  returns  to  his  family 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  becomes  possessor  of 
$13,000,000,  which  his  father  left. 

Tine  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford 
have  been  exploring  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
The  marquis  is  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land,  the  largest  landholder  in  Scotland. 

It  is  announced  in  social  circles  that  Miss 
Mollie  Garfield,  of  Mentor,  daughter  of  the 
late  President  Garfield,  will  be  married  soon 
to  Stanley  Brown,  who  was  Garfield’s  private 
secretary. 

Frok.  W.  H.  Wynn,  lately  of  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College,  has  been  elected  to 
be  the  head  of  the  fraternity  of  the  new  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
at  Atebison,  Kansas. 

President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  are  very 
fond  of  oatmeal  and  always  eat  it  for  break¬ 
fast.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  a  lover  of  tobacco 
and  seldom  smokes  more  than  one  cigar  a  day, 
and  this  one  immediately  after  dinner. 

Assemblyman  Ives,  of  New  York,  autlor 
of  the  pool  bill  which  bears  his  name,  regu¬ 
larly  attends  thi  races  about  New  York  and 
wins  so  often  that  malicious  gossips  say  that 
he  has  "straight  tips”  from  racing  men. 

Gilbert  N.  Marshall,  Jr.,  an  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  man,  and  direct  descendant  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  was  married  Monday  to  a 
New  Orleans  creole  at  the  residence  of  her 
brother-in-law,  a  millionaire  Chinaman. 

George  W.  Cable  was  born  left-handed, 
but.  has  learued  to  use  his  right,  and  so  is 
amhi-dextrous.  He  writes  with  either,  usu¬ 
ally  making  the  first  draft  of  a  novel  with  bis 
left,  hand  and  copying  it  for  the  printer  with 
his  right  hand. 

The  son  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  old 
Ohio  abolitionist,  practices  law,  runs  a  farm 
and  shuns  politics,  at  Jefferson,  the  county 
seat  of  Ashtabula  County,  O.  Ben  Wade’s 
son  lives  in  the  same  town  and  devotes  him¬ 
self  to  horse- racing. 

The  following  named  bishops  have  beeu  ap¬ 
pointed  from  Rome  for  the  United  .States: 
Rev.  James  O’Reilly,  of  Wichita,  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  Scanned,  of  Concordia,  Rev.  Thomas 
Bonaeum,  of  Lincoln,  aud  Rev.  Maurice 
Bouike,  of  Cheyenue. 

The  Empress  of  Japan,  accompanied  by  a 
retiuue  ot*2d  persous,  will  visit  the  United 
States  in  October.  She  will  laud  at  San 
Francisco,  stop  at  Salt  Lake,  Omaha  and 
Chicago,  and  return,  after  two  months’  so- 
j<  urn,  by  the  Southern  Pacific  route. 

It  was  one  Alpheus  Hardy,  of  Boston,  who 
dropped  a  shears,  which  he  w'as  using  to  cut 
off  coupons,  and  cut  himself  quite  severely. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  this  at  the  time,  but 
soon  after  blood  poisoning  set  in  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  became  very  serious,  and  it  appeared 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Hardy  would  recover.  Don’t 
cut  off  coupons. 

Elam  Brown,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  to 
California,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  an  emi¬ 
grant  traiu  in  1*4(5,  celebrated  this  month  his 
90th  birthday,  at  bis  home  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  Cal.  The  patriarch  owns  the  Acal- 
eues  Ranch,  which  he  bought  from  its  Spanish 
proprietor,  and  on  this  anniversary  no  less 
than  75  of  Ids  family  and  immediate  kindred 
sat  down  to  table. 

The  largest  olive  grower  in  this  country  is 
Mr,  El) wood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  has  (JO  acres  in  bearing  olive  trees. 
He  sets  out  many  acres  in  olives  every  year, 
but  as  it  takes  10  years  for  the  trees  to  come 
into  bearing,  it  will  be  well  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  before  he  has  the  thousand  acres  iu  bear¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  limit  oi  Ins  ambition.  lie  is 
also  the  largest  manufacturer  of  olive  oil  on 
this  side  ot  the  Atlautio. 

Mrs.  Pickett,  w  idow  of  Gen.  George  E. 
Pickett,  was  married  when  she  was  15  years  of 
age.  Her  son  was  born  before  Ins  mother  had 
reached  her  10th  year.  Mrs.  Pickett  is  still  a 
very  young-looking  woman,  extremely  baud- 
some.  Since  the  war  she  has  persistently 
avoided  society.  Her  appearance  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  on  July  2d  and  4th,  ufc  the  reunion  of  the 
survivors  of  her  husband’s  famous  brigade 
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We  always  make  it  a  point  to  read  “Snow 
Bound,”  every  winter.  It  is  a  remarkable 
poem;  simple,  truthful  and  full  of  thought. 
Its  popularity  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  men  aDd 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  country  passed  their 
childhood  on  New  England  farms.  Another 
poem,  by  Whittier,  admirably  suited  for  sum¬ 
mer  reading,  is  “Among  the  Hills.”  Many 
novels  have  been  published  which  contain  less 
than  can  be  found  in  the  few  pages  of  this 
poem.  Would  there  were  more  city  girls  who 
like  the  heroine,  can  see  the  man  beneath  the 
farmer’s  tan  and  rough  clothing. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pare  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  TEAR  BY  MAIL. 

$*mpls  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re- 
eel  pt  of  25  ett. ;  bach  numbers,  16  cts. 

Premium  List  with  either. 

Address: 

a.  T.  BUSH  &  SON,  Publishers, 

130  <fe  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  E  R.  Shepherd  has  written  a  valuable 
book  in  “For  Boys:  a  Special  Physiology.” 
It  is  published  by  the  Sanitary  1  ublishing  Co., 
Chicago..  III.  Many  boys  and  girls  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  grow  up  entirely  ignorant  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aud  necessary  laws  of  health.  Parents 
unwisely  shrink  from  telling  their  children 
things  that  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  know. 
The  result  is  that  the  children  obtain  their  first 
idea  of  such  information  from  the  ignorant  or 
the  vulgar,  and  thusdo  themselves  much  barm. 
Wo  are  confident  that  a  larga  proportion  of 
the  indiscretions  of  youth  are  committed 
through  ignorance,  and  that  a  false  modesty 
on  the  part  of  parents  is  largely  responsible. 
This  book  is  one  which  any  boy  could  read 
with  bismother.  It,  is  a  sensible,  earnest  and 
well-meaning  volame. 


Boys  are  fond  of  reading  good  stories  of 
home  or  college  life,  *  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby” 
and  the  longer  “Toni  Brown  at  Oxford”  will 
always  appeal  strongly  to  the  boy  reader. 
"Hammersmith”  is  a  fine  story  of  American 
college  life,  andtheie  are  mauy  others  that 
treat  of  a  period  of  life  highly  interesting  to 
the  bright  American  boy.  A  well-written 
story  of  life  at  an  agricultural  college  ought 
to  do  much  good.  Student  life  at  one  of 
these  institutions  is  unique  in  many  respects. 
The  student  who  goes  through  the  course  “on 
his  own  hook,”  spending  his  winter  vacations 
iu  a  district  school  or  in  a  lumber  camp,  work¬ 
ing  ou  the  farm  at  every  odd  moment  and 
still  keeping  up  with  his  classes,  could  tell  a 
story  that  would  prove  readable  enough. 
There  are  plenty  of  just  such  students  at  our 
true  agrieultuml  colleges.  A  history  of  their 
straggles  would  spur  many  a  young  man  ou 
to  a  harder  effort  tor  an  education. 
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In  First  Lessons  in  Agriculture,  Professor 
F.  A.  Gulley  offers  the  public  a  very  useful 
little  book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
volumes  of  late  years.  It  is  the  first  attempt, 
as  we  believe,  to  prepare  an  agricultural  text 
book  that  could  be  used  in  a  district  school  or 
wherever  students  are  to  be  prepared  for  the 
agricultural  college.  The  book  is  a  synopsis 
of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Mississippi  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  before  the  preparatory 
classes.  It  is  really  an  agricultural  primer. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  concise  and  business¬ 
like  way.  It  is  mainly  a  collection  of  facts, 
which  are  to  be  enlarged  upon  aud  explained 
by  the  teacher.  Most  agricultural  schools 
and  teachers  aim  to  work  up,  when  in  reality 
the}'  ought  to  work  down.  We  do  not  need 
books  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  half  so 
much  as  we  need  books  that  are  within  the 
comprehension  of  those  who  never  will  go  to 
college.  We  need  graduates  at  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  so  trained  that  they  eau  go  out 
among  the  people  to  district  schools  and  farm¬ 
ers’  clubs  and  teach  with  such  wisdom  and 
simplicity  that  the  dull  and  heedless  will  be 
forced  into  interest.  This  volume  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gulley’s  ought  to  be  used  as  a  text  book 
in  our  district  schools.  It  is  high  time  we  cut 
down  the  time  spent  in  spelling,  geography 
and  “elocution”  one-half,  and  substitute  bot- 
auy  aud  agriculture.  In  States  like  Michigan, 
Iowa.  Kansas  or  Mississippi,  this  text-book 
placed  in  the  country  schools  and  intelligent¬ 
ly  explained  by  competent  teachers,  would 
work  more  good  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
than  a  dozen  "Hatch  Bills”  ever  will.  We 
call  the  attention  of  school  trustees  and,  in 
fact,  alt  who  are  interested  in  country  schools 
to  this  volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print  the 
address  of  any  school  which  will  adopt  it  as  a 
text  book.  The  book  is  published  by  the  au¬ 
thor  at  Stark ville,  Mississippi,  aud  costs  75 
cents. 
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57  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t 1  -ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  tar  more  economi¬ 
cal,  Mating  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
i  admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


J.  T.  Trowbridge  has  written  some  excel¬ 
lent  poems  on  farm  life.  They  are  well  worth 
reading  over  and  ov  er  again.  "Farmer  John” 
is  excellent: 

“Home  from  his  journey,  Farmer  John 
Arrived  last  evening  safe  and  sound; 

His  black  coat  oil  ana  his  farm  coat,  on, 

Now  I’m  myself  says  Farmer  John.” 

It  is  as  true  os  a  photograph,  as  every  good 
farmer  can  testify.  It  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  happy,  home-loving  farmer.  He  has  seen 
many  strange  sights  while  on  his  journey. 
The  old  farm  seems  better  than  ever  now  that 
he  comes  back  to  it  and  cau  see  how  the  crops 
have  grown  and  how  well  the  stock  are  look¬ 
ing.  Happy  is  the  mau  who  can  look  back 
upon  a  journey  with  nothing  lint  pleasure,  and 
y  et  feel  that  the  coming  home  was  the  best  of 
it  all.  * 
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Surpasses  all  either  wire  and  picket  fence  machines, 
lor  making  strong  ami  durable  fences  in  the  field, 
that  no  stock  will  break  down.  On  rough,  hilly 
ground,  it  keeps  pickets  perpendicular,  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
It  is  easy  to  handle,  uses  any  kind  of  pickets,  and 
any  size,  of  wire.  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


There  are  other  little  poems  by  Trowbridge 
that  might  well  be  committed  to  memory.  We 
believe  a  man  or  woman  would  lose  uothiug 
by  going  to  the  labor  of  learning  them.  Such 
thoughts,  stored  away  in  the  memory,  have  a 
good  habit  of  crowding  themselves  iuto  our 
minds  when  we  need  them  most.  For  this 
reason,  the  time  spent  in  learning  some  noble 
poem  or  speech  is  never  lost 
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Debentures  secured  by  first  montages  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

ROLAND  It.  CONKI.IN. 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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OUR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latent  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Beat  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump,  state  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  I'OKlK  PIMP  CO.. 

LocLport.  N.  Y. 


Some  months  ago.  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  made  out 
a  complete  list  of  books  which  he  considered 
suitable  for  farm  libraries  aud  granges.  We 
are  permitted  to  make  a  copy  of  the  list.  It 
will  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  believe 
with  us  iu  giving  a  portion  of  our  library 
shelves  to  such  literature: 

A  Text  Book  of  Botany.  Julius  Sachs. .$8.00 
Botany  for  Schools  aud  Colleges.  C.  E. 

Bussey . 2,50 

The  Essentials  of  Botany.  C.  E.  Bessey. ,  1,15 

How  Plants  Behave.  Asa  Gray . 75 

How  Plants  Grow,  "  u  .... .  1.25 

Gray’s  Lessons  in  Botany .  1.25 

Gray’s  Manual  "  "  1.50 

Physiological  Botany.  Prof.  Goodale. ...  2.00 

Botanist  aud  Florist,  A.  Wood .  2.U0 

Elements  of  Forestry.  F.  B.  Hough . 2.00 

Book  of  Evergreens.  Josiah  Hoopes _ 3  no 

Treasury  of  Botany.  2  vols . 4.00 

Cross  and  Self-fertilizing  of  Plants. 

Darwin . 2.00 

Tower  of  Movement  in  Plants  .  2.00 

Climbing  Plauts. . . .  . .  i.oo 

Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestica¬ 
tion.  2  vols .  4.00 

How  Crops  Grow.  S.  W.  Johnson .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  “  . 2.00 

Grasses  of  North  America.  W.  J.  Beal..  2.00 
agriculture,  etc. 

Feeding  Animals.  K.  W.  Stewart .  3.00 

H.  F.  Armsby . 2.00 

Stock  Breeding.  M.  Miles  .  2.00 

Hand  Book  ot  the  Farm  Series.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Bradbury,  Aguew  &  Co., 

London . . . 

Husbandry,  By  Columella.  12 books.".  5.00 
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The  Pail  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin.  and  Is  In  all 
respects  the  best  iu  the  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

MILKING  TUBES. 

FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SORE  TEATS. 
This  is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  ou  receipt  of  price.  One 
Tube,  (Scents;  Five  Tubes,  *1.(0.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  circulars  Ui 

BARTLETT  <fc  DOW, 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


General  Advertising:  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

34  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orpin-art  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sited  type.  It  lines  to  the  inch) . . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

a -rate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Aiiu  ,"  per 

Une,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is; 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  *'  Six  months.. .  1. 10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  AUst-nl'a  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04(12*.  6d.) 

France .  S.04  (164  fr. ) 

Freacb  Colonics . . .  4.03  fr. ) 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
at  second  class  mall  matter. 
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“Greatest  offer.  Now  *  your  tun® 
to  got  ordere  for  our  celebrated 
Trim,  Coffee*  and  liuldne 
Fow<t«r,  ANtUocui*  a  boautiful 
Gold  Baud  or  Mo**  Koho  China 
l'ca  Sot,  Dinner  hi,  Cold  Band 
MossRobo  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Cantor,  or 
Webster’a  Dictionary.  For  part  oculars  address 

THE  Oft  EAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


THAT  TOUGH  OLD  HEN. 


The  years  go  by.  this  chicken  then 
Will  come  to  be  a  tough  old  hen  ; 

Too  old  to  lay,  sin1  soon  must  die 
And  be  served  up  as  chicken  pie. 

— Gorham  (!V.  H.)  Mountaineer. 

But  when  of  It  you  eat  your  fill, 

You'll  quickly  want  a  liver  pill ; 

For  nothing's  slower  to  digest, 

When  once  It  gets  beneath  your  vest. 

—Southern  Cultivator. 
Yet  not  because  the  fowl  Is  tough, 

'Twill  make  you  feel  you've  got  enough; 
Few  men  there  are  who  know  just  when 
They’ve  had  enough  of  an  old  hen. 

— Canton  C>.)  fancier. 


A  hen  is  a  very  superior  creature,  but  she 
never  could  lay  n  corner-stone. — Life. 

Mrs.  Spriggins  remarks  that  she  would 
rather  fool  with  a  bee  than  be  with  a  fool.— 
Life. 

Ice  is  about  the  only  thing  that  needs  a 
blanket  wrapped  around  it  in  this  weather. — 
New  Age. 

Lady  (to  new  servant):  “W here  is  the  but¬ 
ter,  Mary?”  “In  the  repudiator,  mum.”— 
Golden  Days. 

“He  makes  faces  and  busts,”  says  somebody 
to  the  Judge,  speaking  of  an  artist.  Having 
seen  some  of  the  faces,  we  should  think  he 
would. — The  Judge. 

Wk  have  no  objection  to  the  man  who  rides 
a  hobby— not  even  if  he  rides  it  to  death .  We 
only  protest  when  he  takes  up  the  whole  road 
with  it. — Philadelphia  Call. 

“Is  it  right,”  asked  a  contemporary,  “for  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  to  go  with¬ 
out  his  coat?”  It  depends  upon  where  he  is 
going.  If  he  is  going  to  bed  it  is  all  right. 
— Savannah  News. 

She:  “NoI  I  can’t  give  you  another  dance. 
But  I’ll  introduce  you  to  the  prettiest  girl  iu 
the  room.”  He:  “But  I  don’t  wanttodauce 
with  the  prettiest  girl  iu  the  room.  I  want  to 
dance  with  you}'1' — Punch. 

They  tell  in  Philadelphia  of  a  small  boy 
whose  governess  one  day,  out  of  patience  with 
his  mischievousness,  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
saying:  “Harry,  I  believe  the  Old  Nick  nas 
hold  of  you.”  Quick  as  a  flash  the  youngster 
answered:  “Yes,  but  only  with  one  hand.” — 
N.  Y.  Sun. 

A  little  four-year -old  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  much  impressed  by  her  first  out  of- 
doors  iu  the  starlight,  Ou  her  arrival  home 
she  skipped  joyfully  up  to  her  mother  with 
the  glad  tidings:  “Oh,  mamma!  I’ve  seen  the 
moon  and  all  her  little  childrens.” — Cormvall 
Reflector. 

“Mb.  Tart,  I  have  written  some  verses  ou 
my  dog;  would  you  like  to  hear  them?”  “Oh, 
don’t  trouble  yourself  to  read  them,  Mr. 
Muse.  Just  let  me  know  what  part  of  the  dog 
they  are  written  on,  and  I  will  visit  the  ken¬ 
nel  someday  and  read  them  myself.” — Gazette 
and  Courier. 

George  Sampson  was  firmly  resolved  to 
know  his  fate  that  very  night.  “Miss  Clara,” 
be  began  tenderly,  “you  are  not  quite  your 
usual  self  this  evening.”  “No,  Mr.  Samp¬ 
son,”  the  girl  replied,  “I  am  suffering  from 
acute  indigestion.”  So  he  postponed  know¬ 
ing  his  fate  until  a  more  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity. —  New  York  Sun. 

Sub-editor:  “Here’s  one  of  the  most  sense¬ 
less  things  1  ever  handled.  I  don’t  understand 
it  at  all.”  Editor;  “What’s  it  about?”  Sub- 
Editor:  “I  can’t  make  out  even  that.  I  guess 
the  waste  basket  is  the  proper  place  for  it.  ” 
Editor:  “No,  no!  Put  it  in  the  funny  col¬ 
umn,  1  guess,  probably,  that  is  where  it’s  in¬ 
tended  to  go.” — Baltimore  Herald. 

General  Sherman  has  a  good  memory  for 
faces  but  is  apt  to  forget  names.  He  was 
walking  along  the  street  hi  Washington  one 
day  in  company  with  a  friend,  when  a  man 
stopped  him  and  smilingly  asked  after  his 
health.  “  1  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  Gener¬ 
al.  “Your  face  is  familiar,  but  I  can’t  recall 
your  name.”  “I  made  your  shirts,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “Oh!  why' certainly !  Recall  you  perfect¬ 
ly!”  exclaimed  the  general.  “Colonel,”  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  companion,  “lot  me  introduce  to 
you  my  old  army  friend,  Major  Shurz  ”— The 
Reflector. 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Halt  Standard  and  I > wart'  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  oinking  contracts  for  Fall. 

8MITHW,  POWELL  «Sfc  LAMB,  -Syracuse,  JV.  Y. 

WATER  PROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  tor  AGRICULTURE  I,  IMPLEMENTS,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  ou  Karin,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  SI  I  EETI NG  by  the  piece  front 
j>er  square  foot,  all  wliltbw.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  HEIM  LOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  ou  Hot  Reds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  cts  per  yard,  and  Is  'M  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U,  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


TUB  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS. 

■—  »  mm  Made  In  all  Sizes,  for 

r— Factory,  Farm,  and  Family 

r-Tji  >'  I  ho. 

r^Bir  -~u  --  'i  1  llu'  lest  of  the  leading  Fruit 
— it— 1 1  KvaiHimtors  at  the  Pennsylvania 
— j I — j  state  Fair,  at  Philadelphia. October, 
fSS  33  18s6,  the  ‘  PNEUMATIC”  dried 
(jijn  t--l  u  barret  <>r  pippins  In  50  mlii- 
lltSC  rE3EE3l  ute«  less  time  than  the  American. 
HsEI  IstiSal  The  Zimmerman  was  distanced, 
and  withdrew  before  flukdlllig. 

.  AWARDED  THE 

"■Sr" - 7  Oifer  Modal 

*  £2  over*  .iijoetltors  at  Now  Kng- 

•^•ration  Is  sueli  that  they 
mf  ^  Tf  A  it  natural  fruit  flavor  The 

./S  i  it  Ion  is  the.  most  rapid,  with 

least  fuel.  Send  f  ulnrs. 


VERMONT  fcf,  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

^  Jf  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

H0hiE_P0WERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machines  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GRAINl  also  Machines  for  SAWING 

- -  h  WOOD  with  Circulnr  and 

Acknowledged  la.  Cross-Cut  Brag  Saws. 


by  all  to  be 


THE 

BEST 


considering  C 

EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY. 
QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work. 

FHIU?.  ^Address  A.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS 

*  PaTENTKKB  AND  Bole  MANTTVACTtTBEBV' 

BUDDLEl’O'W'N  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 

IMIlTIIllllPI’A.TEKrT 


a.  sizes 


The  Best  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 
made.  Will  make  20  percent,  more 
cider  than  any  other.  Geared  out¬ 
side,  Perfectly  Adjustable. 
Prices  us  low  as  any  nrst-claas  mill. 
Mfrs.of  Hay  Presses, Horse  Powers. 
Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
'Mills,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

WHITMAN  AGR'L  CO.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

ROCHESTER,  SEPT.  8  to  14,  1887. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  8. 
Premiums  greatly  Increased.  New  features  udded. 
For  Premium  List  and  particulars,  address 

N.  Y.  1ST  A  TE  A  GRICULTU  R  A  L  SOU  I ET  Y, 

Albany,  n.  x  . 

The  Silver  i  Demirg 


FAMOUS 

ENSILAGE 


FEED  CUTTERS. 

They  are  more  MiiltHtanliul,  eu.-ier  to  ope  rule, 
have  area  ter  capacity,  arc  loo,  liable  to  acct« 
dent*  than  any  other  ('utter*.  We  build  nine  sizes, 
six  for  power,  flemished  with  or  without  carriers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  F.nsllugc,  and 
mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  A  DEMINC  M  F  C  CO., 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


FENCES!  FENCES! 

Absolutely  the  best  and  cheapest  Farm  and  Gulden 
Fence  known. 

THE  BROCK  FLEXIBLE  FENCE  CO., 

1  'Pi,  Water  Street,  New  York. 


THE  COLD-WATER  DIP  (Thytno-Crcsol)  is 
a  haudy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely  I  A|/ A 
NON-POIHONOUS  REMEDY  I  II.KN 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mange,  Scab,  ■  IVIW 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Vuteriuariaus 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LAWFOI1II  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

fSi&l  Issssa 

Jf  OUKNEW  RE-CLEANER 

BIRD  SELL  M'F'G  Cfi  THC  W0,  l|^  A  n  K  C 

.S_0UTH  bend-ino'ana  5^ForOurJvHAl1eNQ£ 
IlEZIina  and  Late  catalogue 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters,  t*.  levators, 
.  Pumps  etc.  Send  for  cata- 
1  It  gu, . 

Boomu  &  Botcflcrt  Press  Co. , 
11,S  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


A(  n  /A/\  "'hi  buy  a  full  nickel  hand  made  liar 
O  III.  Ill  J  ness:  best  In  the  U.  S.  for  the  money, 
v  a  w  i  v  v  Send  to  King  A:  Oswego.  N.Y., 

for  new  Catalogue  and  Price  .List.  Farm  Harness  a 
specialty. 

1  WILLIAMS 


7 

_ _ _  _  W/A 


|K| 

I .  *•  .* 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
York  Stnte  Ag.  Soc.'a  latest  trial,  over,  large  mine 
Vcr  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given,  For  full  particulars  address 

8T.  JOHNsVILLF.  AGR’L  WORKS. 

Ht.  John.villc.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


DEALERS  AND  AGEN’i  (3 
Secure  exclusive  sale  (I 'ALL  SEASON)  of 

ApjUir  PULVERIZING 

harrow, 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  Best  Tool  in  tlio  world  for  preparing 
Wheat  Ground  and  for  Summer  Fallows. 
GoimIs delivered  free  on  board  at  numerous 
distributing  depots  in  the  West  and  South. 

DUANE  II.  NASH.  s„io  Mnnufwrlnrer, 

Millington,  New  Jersey. 
N.  B.—“TifUtyr  is  .Vnsuref  and  other  essays  unit  free 
to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 


THE  LATEST 


—  AND  — 


THE  BEST. 


EXAMINE 


THE 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  Bent- Inga,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Peed 
Hollers  and  Adjustment, 

Safely  Ely  Wheel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural 


Nkw- Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


the  first  year,  except  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses. 

Wilder,  El  Dorado,  Herbert.,  Amber  Queen, 
Niagara,  Duchess,  and  Brighton  are  rotting 
badly,  Worden  considerably. 

PEDIGREE  SWEET  CORN. 

Planted  April  22,  gave  the  first  mess  for 
cooking,  July  11.  The  plants  average  three 


“Vick’s  Excelsior  Insect  Exterminator.”  The 
firm  claims  that  it  is  harmless  to  plants  of  any 
kind,  and  not  poisonous;  that  it  will  kill  plant 
lice,  cabbage  worms,  potato  beetles,  squash 
bugs,  and,  in  short,  all  plant  insects.  The 
firm  also  sent  us,  at  the  writer’s  request,  the 
Vick  Bellows  with  which  to  apply  the 
powder. 


der  upon  25  rose- bugs 
w  whiffs  were  blown 
E  the  can  was  covered 
In  half  an  hour  all 


(SBxpmmcnt  of  the  gtutal 
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The  Early  Harvest  Blackbermj  again;  a  new 
black-cap;  the  Belmont  Strawberry  with 
illustrations  from  life;  grape  rot;  Pedigree 
Sweet  Corn;  Vick's  new  insecticide. 


THE  EARLY  HARVEST  AGAIN. 

Again  let  us  speak  of  the  Early  Harvest 
Blackberry.  It  is  at  once  the  earliest  and 
most  distinct  variety  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  The  glossy  berries,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  of  the  same  shape  aud  size,  haug  in 
clusters  of  a  dozen.  Wo  say  “hang,”  b*ecause 
the  stems  are  too  slight  to  support  them  as  in 
other  kinds,  and  so  they  hang  directly  down. 
The  bushes  are  half  covered  with  these  beauti¬ 
ful  clusters,  the  berries,  nearly  all  of  them, 
black  and  ripe,  though  the  earliest  other  kinds 
are  scarcely  changing  color.  The  canes  are 
comparatively  slender  aud  short,  though  the 
plants  seem  quite  healthy.  It  has  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  before  that  a  blackberry  bush, 
while  ripening  its  loads  of  fruit,  was  an  object 
of  uucommoa  beauty.  But  in  the  way  of 
small  fruits  we  have  certainly  never  seen 
plauts  that  called  out  more  words  of  pleased 
surprise  from  our  visitors  than  our  three 
plauts  of  Early  Harvest  have  done  during  the 
past  week. 

A  NEW  BLACK-CAP. 

A  new7  black-cap  received  from  Levi  Bell, 
Orangeburg,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The 
plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  of  stroug  growth, 
aud  more  productive  than  any  variety  ever 
before  tried  here.  The  berries  are  fully  as 
large  as  those  oF  Gregg,  aud  borne  in  large 
clusters.  The  canes  are  laden.  The  flavor  is 
sweet,  but  the  berries  are  not  very  juicy  and 
the  seeds  are  large. 

Mr.  Bell  says  “the3r  will  ship  long'd  is  tances, 
will  dry  without  spoiling  if  spread  out  in  a  dry 
room,”  statements  which  are  doubtless  quite 
true.  It  is  a  chance  seedling  found  near 
Mammoth  Cluster. 

TUE  BELMONT  STRAWBERRY. 

In  April  of  last  year  a  few  plauts  of  this  uew 
berry  wore  sent  here  by  Parker  &  Wood,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  which  have  thus  far  shown  un¬ 
usual  health  and  vigor.  J une  1 0,  our  first  note 
was  as  follows:  “Medium  as  to  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing;  berry  firm,  scarlet,  red  flesh,  good  qual¬ 
ity.”  Again,  June  1-4:  “Rosy  flesh,  very  good 
quality,  firm,  medium  as  to  time  of  ripening.” 
June  16:  “Belmont  is  a  good  variety;  quality 
excellent,  vines  vigorous,  ripens  about  with 
Sharpless.  Its  faults  are  irregularity  of  shape 
and  occasional  white  tips.  Its  characteristic 
shape,  if  it  has  one,  is  long  or  oblong."  June 
18:  “Belmont  and  Ontario  ripening  freely. 
The  Belmont  is  better  iu  quality.” 

As  to  the  fruitfulucss  of  this  uew  straw 
berry,  we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  speak.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  prolific,  a  statement  which 
we  are  not  fully  prepared  to  question  or  ad¬ 
mit.  The  illustrations  (Figs.  28-4-886),  show 
an  average  cluster  of  fruit  iu  the  several 
stages  of  ripening,  and  two  single  berries,  all 
from  specimens  growu  here. 

GRAPE  HOT. 

Here  are  a  few  grapo-viues  boariug 
full  crops,  the  berries  showing  no  signs  of  rot: 
Delaware,  Early  Victor,  Pockliugton,  John 
Burr’s  No.  1,  Rockingham,  Cai'lotta,  Victoria, 
Lady,  Ulster  Prolific,  Cottage,  Berekmans, 
Jessica,  Moore’s  Early,  F.  B.  Hays.  The  new 
grape-vine  Alice,  though  planted  last  spring, 
bears  a  siugle  buuch  whichjis  free  from  rot. 
Jf  course,  it  ought  uot  be  permitted  to  bear 


were  feebly  wriggling,  many  of  them  on  their 
backs.  The  next  day  all  were  dead.  The 
same  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same 
results.  The  powder  was  next  blown  upon 
rose  bugs  ou  a  grape-vine.  In  an  horn7  after 
there  was  not  one  to  be  seen.  Mixed  with 
water,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  to  a  gallon, 
we  sprayed  20  or  SO  rose  bugs  on  the  bushes 
and  then  knocked  them  off  into  a  tomato  can 
and  covered  it  as  before.  Some  of  them  died 
in  four  days,  others  recovered. 

At  uoon  one  day  the  powder  was  dusted  on 
currant  worms  in  a  tomato  can.  They  were 


//EV/-Y0^KEf\ 


dead  the  next  day  iu  the  evening.  At  eleven 
o’clock  potato  beetles  in  oue  can  were  dusted 
with  the  Vick  powder  aud  iu  auother  with 
Buhach.  In  half  an  hour  all  were  on  their 
backs  moving  their  legs  slowly  iu  a  helpless 
way.  The  next  day  at  uoon  the  beetles 
seemed  to  have  growu  neither  worse  nor 
better.  On  Wednesday  morning  all  were 
dead  in  both  cans.  The  insects  in  all  cases 
were  kept  supplied  with  fresh  food.  We  next 
blew  the  powder  on  ten  caterpillars  aud  its 
action  was  the  same  as  that  of  Buhach.  They 
soou  began  to  wriggle  and  fight  each  other 
frantically  and  finally  to  drop  to  the  ground 
where  many  were  found  dead  the  next 
day;  while  not  one  was  to  be  found 
in  the  tenU.  Flies  iu  the  house  were  uot  so 
quickly  affected  as  by  the  pyrethrum,  and 
many  survived. 

The  effect  of  pyrethrum  upon  insects  is  so 
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THE  BELMONT  STRAWBERRY.  From  Nature. 


feet  high.  The  ears  have  eight  rows,  and 
average  not  over  six  inches  long.  The 
quality  is  line,  but  it  is  uot  a  prolific  variety 
here. 

VICK’S  INSECTICIDE. 

At  the  writer’s  request,  James  Vick,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  sent  us  a  quantity  of 


The  powder  resembles  pyrethrum  powder, 
has  a  somewhat  more  pungent  odor,  and 
affects  insects  iu  apparently  the  same  manner. 
It  is  not  quite  so  finely  ground  as  Buhach,  and 
is  more  liable  to  clog  up  a  flue  spraying  nozzle, 
when  mixed  with  water  and  forced  through  it 
with  a  pump. 
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peculiar  that  we  concluded  that  the  Vick 
powder  was  largely  made  up  of  it.  In  reply 
to  a  question,  however,  the  firm  replies  as 
follows:  “We  sell  it  at  retail,  post-paid,  for 
50  cents  a  pound.  Pyrethrum  can  not  he  sold 
at  that  price.  It  is  not  Buhacb.” 

AVe  found  the  bellows  imperfect  in  several 
ways  and  touch  prefer  the  Woodason  bellows 
even  at  a  higher  price. 

To  what  extent  the  Vick  powder  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  with  plaster  or  Hour  and  still  be 
effective,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Buhach,  it  is 
said,  may  bo  extended  with  from  twice  to  10 
times  its  bulk. 

We  have  always  used  the  pure  dry  powder 
or  water  solutious. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  STRAWBERRIES  SET  IN 
APRIL,  1887. 

Belmont.  Plant  not  very  strong;  set  very 
full  aud  ripened  several  good-sized,  nice 
berries.  Promising.  Gaudy’s  Prize  set  full 
of  berries  and  ripened  them  up.  A  strong- 
growing  vine;  very  promising.  Ontario  is 
perhaps  rightly  named  “Great"  as  it  is 
quite  promising.  Monmouth  is  also  promis¬ 
ing;  but  not  so  strong  a  grower  as  I  would 
like.  Old  Iron-clad  holds  its  own  very  well. 
Parry  is  among  the  best.  None  of  them  is 
any  great  improvement  on  the  Sharpless,  un¬ 
less  it  be  Gaudy's  Prize  which  is  the  most 
promising  berry  we  have  at  present.  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph  was  the  best  of  the  older 
settings.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  on  a  red 
shale  bottom. 

The  Mansell  is  the  earliest  of  the  raspber¬ 
ries  ;  the  Cn  th  her  t  the  largest  and  most  produc¬ 
tive.  Highland  Hardy  is  quite  as  good  as 
Mansell  or  Marlboro,  being  larger  than  the 
former  and  more  productive  than  the  latter. 

Mercer  Co. ,  N.  J.  I.  J.  b. 


HOW  TO  GROW  CELERY. 

For  lack  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  habits  of  celery, most  of  our  farmers, 
after  repeated  attempts,  have  abandoned  all 
efforts  toward  raising  plants  or  growing  it. 
Almost  any  farmer  who  takes  pride  in  sup¬ 
plying  his  table  with  seasonable  vegetables, 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  tried  to  raise  plants 
aud  has  failed,  aud  lias  purchased  plants  and 
set  them,  but  they  “had  no  luck,”  for  they  all 
burned  out.  Certainly  they  did,  for  they  de¬ 
mand  both  coolness  anil  moisture  and  got  nei¬ 
ther,  Now,  had  the  intending  growers,  hav¬ 
ing  made  flieir  ground  both  rich  and' deep, 
scooped  out  a  trench  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth  aud  sot  their  plants  in  it  six  inches 
apart;  given  the  ground  around  them  a 
slight,  mulch;  laid  slate  across  the  trench  up¬ 
on  which  to  lay  a  six-inch  wide  row  of 
boards,  slabs,  anything  to  keep  the  burning 
midsummer  sun  off  the  plants  from  10  a.  H. 
till  4  v.  M  (this  vertical  covering  may  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  commence  to 
grow);  meau while  keeping  the  ground  con¬ 
tinually  moist,  they  would  have  been  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  sight  of  such  bunches  at  the  end 
of  the  season  us  are  seldom  seen  off  the  exhi¬ 
bition  table,  simply  because  they  had  moder¬ 
ated  the  surrounding  elements  and  given  the 
plants  a  chance  to  “make  themselves  at 
home.”  R.  w.  s. 

Elmer,  N.  J. 

a  half-acre  town  “farm.” 


A  description  of  my  little  town  farm  of 
one-half  an  acre  may  not  interest  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  your  readers,  but  may  induce  some  one 
to  provide  his  family  with  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  health-giving  luxuries  of  life  at  a  very 
small  cost.  My  half-acre  contains  22  peach, 
six  apple,  seven  pear,  14  plum,  three  cherry, 
three  fig,  two  quince  and  two  Japanese  per¬ 
simmon  trees  besides  84  grape-vines,  and  more 
strawberries, raspberries  au<J  blackberries  than 
are  enough  for  a  family  of  eight,  and,  more¬ 
over  i  have  a  good  garden  upon  the  same 
plot.  I  have  one  horse,  save  all  the  manure 
aud  use  unleaebed  ashes.  Manures  have  not 
cost  me  anything  in  five  years,  I  do  nearly 
all  the  work  myself  early  in  the  mornings  aud 
late  in  the  afternoons.  My  fruit,  is  all  of  the 
liuest  quality.  1  allow  no  tree  or  plant  to 
grow,  that  is  not  of  the  very  best. 

Mineola,  Texas.  G.  A.  c. 
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JUDGING  FRUITS  AT  FAIRS. 


E.  WILLIAMS. 

Difficulties  in  judging;  examj)les;  no  prem¬ 
iums  for  inf erior fruit;  Dr.  John  A.  War¬ 
der's  plan;  the  main  points  to  he  consid¬ 
ered.  _ 

The  judging  of  fruits  at  fairs  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  or  enviable  job  at  all  times,  even  for 
those  having  large  experience  in  the  business; 
for  different  tastes,  conflicting  ideas,  and  a  de¬ 


sire  to  do  exact  justice,  must  be  reconciled, 
and  no  matter  how  honest  aud  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  these  duties,  their  decisions 
are  sure  to  be  severely  criticized  by  interested 
parties.  There  arc  also  some  people  in  the 
world  who  think  their  own  products  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  other  people’s,  and,  of  course, 
they  never  get.  justice  on  such  occasions,  aud 
ought  nevf  r  to  enter  the  arena  of  competition. 
No  fixed  rules  have  been  adopted  to  govern 
the  action  of  judges  in  these  matters  univer¬ 
sally,  so  that  each  set  of  judges  conform  to 
the  customs  generally  observed  in  their  local¬ 
ity.  In  one  place  quality  for  table  use  is  first 
and  foremost.;  in  others  size,  beauty,  looks 
aud  salable  qualities  govern. 

The  term  “best”  is  of  such  wide  applica¬ 
tion  that  it  means  one  thing  to  one  person  and 
quite  a  different  thing  to  another.  Some 
years  ago  I  exhibited  ten  varieties  of  pears 
at  the  American  Institute  in  New  York. 
Competition  was  very  close  and  finally  turned 
against  me  solely  because  of  oue  variety, 
which,  though  superior  in  looks  aud  size,  was 
not  quite  equal  in  quality  to  another  variety 
in  the  competing  collection.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion  I  shewed  ten  varieties  of  grapes.  When 
I  sawT  the  award  I  was  dissatisfied  and  so  wTas 
my  competitor.  I  conceded  myself  beaten 
fairly  and  honestly  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  feeling  that  the  public  would  take 
the  same  view  and  charge  the  management 
with  favoritism,  I  made  an  investigation. 
Finding  there  was  no  error  in  placing  the 
awards,  wo  proceeded  to  analyze  the  matter 
by  placing  each  variety  that  was  in  both  col¬ 
lections  side  by  side  and  other  varieties  of 
similar  quality  together,  carefully  comparing 
each  with  the  other  and  marking  each  with  a 
scale  of  points;  the  footings  were  largely  in 
favor  of  my  competitor,  and  we  agreed  in 
every  particular.  I  then  sent  my  protest  to 
the  chairman  on  awards.  His  defence  was 
emphatic;  they  did  not  know  whose  products 
they  were  judging,  but  they  sampled  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  ireely  aud  frequently,  made 
their  decisions  independently  of  each  other,  and 
agreed  unanimously  that  tho  collection  and 
single  plates  receiving  the  first  prizes  were  the 
best  ripened,  hence  of  bestquality.  Looks  and 
quality  were  the  deciding  points,  ami  quality 
won.  This  point  we  had  overlooked  and,  of 
course,  had  to  acquiesce. 

With  such  cases  before  us,  it  would  bo  well 
if  the  managers  of  fairs  would  publish  in  their 
schedules  the  rules  to  be  observed  os  a  guide 
to  exhibitors  and  judges.  One  of  these  should 
be  that  no  premium  be  awarded  to  inferior 
specimens  of  inferior  fruits,  even  though 
there  is  no  competition.  Some  schedules  at 
the  end  of  named  varieties  provide  for  other 
kinds  under  the  head  of  “any  other  variety.” 
This  is  a  fine  provision  for  some  exhibitors, 
aud  I  have  known  inexperienced  judges  to 
take  the  ground  that  they  had  no  discretion 
in  the  matter,  and  must  award  the  premium. 
The  insertion  of  the  word  “good”  before  “  varie¬ 
ty,”  would  afford  much  relief;  but  the  sched¬ 
ules  should  be  more  explicit  than  even  that, 
as  exhibitors  need  a  good  deal  of  education  on 
these  points ;  but  managers  of  fairs  generally 
have  little  knowledge  themselves  on  such 
matters,  and  persons  called  to  serve  in  such 
capacity  lire  generally  left  to  formulate  their 
own  rules. 

The  late  Dr.  Warder,  of  Ohio,  some  years 
ago  streuuously  advocated  tho  use  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  scale  of  points  in  this  matter  of  judg¬ 
ing,  aud  his  views  were  subsequently  indorsed 
by  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society.  His  plan, 
as  applied  to  collections  of  fruit,  contained 
four  counts,  viz:  first,  number;  second,  qual¬ 
ity  or  value:  third,  condition,  approaching 
perfection;  and,  fourth,  taste  in  the  display. 
As  applied  to  single  plates,  there  were  five 
counts,  viz:  condition,  form,  size,  color,  tex¬ 
ture  and  flavor.  The  scale  of  points  was  10, 
making  a  possible  total  of  60.  Objection  is 
made  to  this  classification  because  condition, 
form  and  color  are  to  count  equal  to  size  and 
flavor.  The  loss  of  a  stem  or  an  overripe  con¬ 
dition  would  make  otherwise  superior-grown 
specimens  rule  low  in  condition  and  flavor, 
and  tho  grower  would  be  deprived  of  due 
credit.  Some  people  think  quality  ought  to 
count  for  more  than  form  or  color,  aud  yet 
color  often  secures  the  prize  over  superior  and 
more  perfect  specimens  simply  on  account  of 
appearance.  Size  and  color  should  he  consid¬ 
ered  only  relatively  as  regards  the  particular 
variety,  otherwise  where  would  Winter  Nelis 
or  Dana's  Ilovey  stand  on  this  scale  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Bartlett,  Clalrgeau  or  R'ioffer? 

A  little  experience  in  applying  tho  scales, 
which  anyone  can  practice,  will  show  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  encoiuitod,aml  the  justice  of  the 
awards  are  apparent  only  when  wo  have  the 
full  decision  showing  the  score  in  detail. 
Should  the  form  and  color  of  the  Sheldon 
make  it  take  a  buck  scat  against  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  Bartlett?  Size,  color  and  bean 
ty,  quality  for  table  use  or  market  and  free¬ 
dom  from  blemishes  should  he  the  main  points 
to  be  considered,  and  if  the  schedules  were  to 


state  what  qualities  were  to  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  exhibitors  would  make  their  exhibits 
accordingly.  If  the  judges  were  interested  in 
commercial  fruit-growing,  salability  and 
adaptat  ion  for  this  purpose  would  be  very  apt 
to  count  for  more  than  the  finer  intrinsic 
qualities  for  dessert  use;  hut  if  the  standard 
of  our  market  fruits  is  to  be  elevated  and 
quality  is  to  play  a  more  important  part,  fair 
managers  would  do  well  to  lend  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  that  direction. 


SOME  APPLES. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Hoskins’s  re¬ 
marks  about  the  Wealthy  Apple  in  a  late 
Rural.  We  have  a  young  tree  which  bore 
last  year  for  the  first  time.  The  fruit.,  which 
was  produced  in  abundance  for  so  small  a 
tree,  was  fully  colored  the  last  of  August,  and 
held  until  about  the  middle  of  September.  I 
think  it  would  have  held  until  the  first  of 
October  if  the  weather  had  not  been  so  dry. 
It  may  be  quite  valuable  for  New  Jersey,  but 
further  trial  is  necessary.  The  Keswick  Cod- 
lin  Apple  is  doing  very  well  here,  having 
borne  a  good  crop  in  1885,  a  heavy  crop  in 
1886,  and  now  it  has  a  fair  crop  in  prospect. 
The  fruit  is  of  fair  size,  moderately  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  makes  excellent  sauce  ami  pies  with 
the  use  of  plenty  of  sugar.  Tree  a  fair 
grower.  York  Imperial  promises  well,  bear¬ 
ing  every  other  year  a  crop  of  fair  fruit  of 
good  quality.  It  is  rather  undersized  for 
market,  yet  seems  to  sell  well. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  i.  j.  Blackwell. 
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DOSORIS  NOTES. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Pinus  Koriensis. — Try  it.  It  is  a  beauty 
aud  very  hardy,  but  somewhat  ditlicult  to 
transplant. 

The  Western  Larch  (Larix  occident- 
alis)  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  our  dry,  sandy 
land. 

The  Douglas  Fir  is  the  most  pleasantly 
fragrant  of  all  of  our  evergreens. 

Magnolia  Parviklora  blossomed  with  us 
last  year,  but  although  it  wintered  well 
aud  has  grown  well,  it,  didn’t  bloom  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Blue  Spruce  (Picea  puugens). — As  a  shel¬ 
ter  belt,  some  t  wo  years  ago,  l  set  out  a  lot  of 
these.  The  plants  then  were  some  15  to  20 
inches  high.  Ground  sandy,  dry,  poor.  Every 
one  has  taken  good  hold  aud  is  growing  nice¬ 
ly;  not  oue  has  suffered  from  cold  or  wind. 

The  Tiger-Tail  Spruce  (Picea  polita) 
is  bearing  cones  with  us  this  summer. 

Picea  Excelsa  var  Monhtrosa— a  form 
of  the  Norway  spruce — is  the  ugliest  evergreen 
I  know  of. 

Catalpa  BiGNONiorDE.s  in  glorious  bloom 
on  the  “Glorious  Fourth.”  Now  the  ground 
beneath  it  is  matted  with  rotting  flowers.  Be¬ 
tween  dead  flowers  in  July,  falling  leavesiu 
August,  September,  and  October,  and  drop¬ 
ping  “bean  pods”  every  day  between  July  aud 
June,  it  is  the  messiest  tree  l  know  of. 

Our  Japanese  Persimmons  have  wintered 
out-of-doors  alive  and  well  as  before,  but 
leggy  and  scraggy  at  best.  But  the  plant  that 
1  protected  in  winter,  incasing  it  in  boards, as 
1  used  to,  is  well-favored  and  luxuriant,  and  a 
very  handsome  line-foliaged  plant.  It  blos¬ 
soms  every  year,  but  never  sets  fruit. 

The  Golden  Elder.— Of  a  splendid  gold¬ 
en  color,  bold  aud  effective  when  seen  from 
a  distance;  near-by  the  leaves  are  more  or  less 
injured  by  wet  and  sun-scald. 

The  Golden  Yew  is  hardier  than  the 
green-leaved  form.  At  this  time  of  year  it  is 
the  brightest,  densest,  and  most  striking  gold¬ 
en  evergreen  in  our  garden, 

Idesia  Polycari’A. — Judging  from  a  good 
many  years’  experimenting  with  this  Japan¬ 
ese  tree,  I  aui  persuaded  that  it  is  too  tender 
for  New  York.  1  find  it  in  several  places 
around  New  York,  but  in  the  same  condition: 
if  the  place  is  warm  or  well-sheltered,  the 
plant  will  be  alive:  if  exposed,  it  will  be  dead; 
but  now  here  flourishing. 

Tent  Caterpillars. — I  have  a  pooropiuion 
of  the  folks  who  w  ill  allow  tent-caterpillars  to 
take  possession  of  "the  shrubs  in  their  front 
yards. 

Leaders  in  Evergreens.  I  care  very 
little  whether  my  young  trees  have  leaders  or 
not,  if  I  can  get  the  plants  themselves  well- 
feathered  to  the  ground,  and  in  vigorous  con¬ 
dition,  with  a  stake  and  bit  of  string  I  can 
always  get  a  leader.  Indeed  it  requires  more 
tact  to  restrain  than  to  regain  leaders  in  the 
case  of  thrifty  evergreens. 

Don’t  Smother  Them.— If  you  have  some 
choice  or  pretty  evergreens  or  other  shrubs, 
don’t  let  grass,  pig-weed,  rag  weed  or  other 


rank  growth  grow  up  through  the  lower 
branches  of  these  trees,  else  these  branches 
will  be  considerably  bared  aud  injured  and 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  ever  after  impaired. 

XantiiOoeras  Sorihfolia. — Your  receut 
illustration  of  this  handsome  shrub  was  so 
good  that  1  was  sorry  you  did  not  have  also  a 
cut  of  the  fruit.  One  of  our  plants  had  65 
racemes  of  bloom  on  it  at  one  time.  They  set 
a  deal  of  fruit;  1  let  a  few'  bunches  remain 
and  they  now  show  as  big  as  walnuts.  But 
until  we  get  a  pretty,  easy-to-speak,  expressive 
English  name  for  this  beautiful  stranger  we 
cannot  expect  that  it  will  become  common  in 
our  gardens. 

Ckritdiphyllum  Japonicum  is  another 
Comparative  stranger  within  our  gates.  You 
don’t  seem  to  favor  it  much;  on  the  other 
hand,  T  think  it  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  our 
gardens.  A  little  regulating  with  the  kuife 
in  winter  greatly  improves  the  form  of  this 
little  tree  in  summer.  But  as  it  is  a  surface 
rooter  it  likes  rich,  moist  soil. 

European  Lindens.— When  I  look  upon 
our  unblemished  young  trees,  20  to  80  feet  in 
hight,  and  those  noble  old  trees  in  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
these  foreigners  are  short-lived  and  hence  un¬ 
fitted  for  cultivation  here.  But  there  stands 
the  fact — every  here  and  there  among  opr 
trees  are  individuals  that  are  moving  back¬ 
ward,  handsome  young  trees  showing  a  lot  of 
dead  wood,  and  for  the  past  few  years  the 
amount  of  dead  wood  is  on  the  increase.  But 
this  enervation  is  not  general  even  here. 
Larger  trees  are  yet  unaffected. 

Trees  axo  Shrubs  have  made  uncom¬ 
monly  good  growth  so  far.  We  had  lots  of 
rain  in  early  spring,  not  a  drop  in  May,  but 
both  moisture  and  heat  since  June  sot  in. 
Hose  “bugs”  have  been  unusually  numerous 
and  destructive,  and  in  some  cases  have  fixed 
upon  particular  trees  as  favorite  forage;  for  in¬ 
stance.  Primus  Amurensis  and  Halo’s  Hickory 
which  1  had  to  spray  with  Paris-green  water 
to  save.  Now  their  work  is  done  for  a  season. 
The  Elm-leaf  Beetle  has  done  what  it  could  to 
kill  our  elms;  some  trees  are  completely  de¬ 
foliated,  others  almost.  No  elms  are  free 
from  the  pest,  but  foreign  elms  are  most  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  copper-colored  and  variegated 
leaved  varieties  of  foreign  elms  are  not  as 
much  infested  as  are  tho  typical  green  form.. 
The  beetle  has  appeared  some  two  weeks 
earlier  than  it  did  last  year.  There  used  to 
be  a  good  ileal  of  talk  about  two  or  three 
broods  a  year,  but  from  my  own  observation 
I  find  it  is  only  the  first  or  June-July  brood 
that  does  the  mischief  or  appears  in  formida¬ 
ble  numbers.  I  don’t  think  they  will  kill  out 
the  elms,  because  the  trees  have  time  to  make 
a  pretty  good  growth  before  t  he  beetles  ap 
pear,  and  the  elm  is  a  rapid  grower  aud  very 
tenacious  of  life.  I  know  of  no  practical  pre¬ 
ventive  or  destroyer  of  this  pest.  Just  now 
the  larva*  are  piled  on  tho  ground  in  a  band 
ihree  inches  deep  around  the  olm  trees,  rot¬ 
ting  and  alive  with  white  maggots.  But  all 
do  not  come  to  the  ground  to  pupate,  they 
settle  in  every  crevice  of  the  bark  from  the 
topmost  pinnacle  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  in 
fact,  anywhere  where  they  can  find  a  resting- 
place  from  which  they  shall  not  fall. 
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NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 


This  meeting  will  begin  August  16,  and  con¬ 
tinue  three  days  at  Chicago.  In  addition  to 
President  Craig’s  address,  papers  will  be  read 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects  which  have  been 
carefully  selected  to  suit  all  tastes  and  sections 
of  country.  Ex-President  John  Thorp  will 
read  uu  essay  on  “Hybridization.”  ( J.  L.  Allen 
will  present  a  paper  on  “Fungoid  Diseases:” 
and  Mr.  IT,  A.  Siebreeht  will  discourse  on 
“Orchids.”  The  subject  of  “Business  Methods” 
will  b©  opened  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Pierson.  “Summer 
Propagation  of  Roses,  with  a  List  of  the  Best 
Varieties  with  Notes  on  Culture”  will  lie  intro¬ 
duced  by  Air.  E.  G.  Hill,  and  “Roses  on  Stocks” 
by  Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  who  will  also  discuss 
the  question  whether  “worked”  roses,  or  roses 
on  their  own  roots  are  the  best  for  wiuter 
blooming.  Mr.  Ernst  Asimis  will  devote  20 
minutes  or  so  to  “Forcing  Bulbs  and  Tubers.” 
‘Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs,”  will  be  discussed  by 
Mr,  Jackson  Dawson.  “Art  in  Floral  Work’ 
will  be  prepared  and  read  by  Mr.  J.  WT  Elliott. 
“The  Retail  Flower  Business”  will  have  for  its 
exponent  Air.  J.  M.  Jordan.  Tho  “Question 
Box”  is  a  feature  which  must  not  bo  over¬ 
looked,  for  ideas  are  oftentimes  evolved  from 
some  of  the  most,  commonplace  questions,  so 
that  u  very  prominent  place  will  be  selected 
for  such  an  important  part  of  the  proceedings. 
The  discussions  which  will  follow  each  essay 
will  bring  out  much  additional  information. 
An  exhibition  where  all  the  new  and  improved 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YOBKER. 


appliances  may  be  seen,  should  interest  and 
instruct  all  florists.  The  R.  R.’s  generally 
have  offered  a  rate  and  a  third.  That  is  to  say : 
a  full  fare  must  be  paid  to  Chicago,  and  the 
reduction  is  made  on  the  return  trip  on  the 
presentation  of  a  certificate,  duly  signed,  etc. 
Take  note:  when  purchasing  tickets  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  get  the  local  ticket  agent's  certificate, 
with  R.  It.  stamp  affixed,  certifying  that  full 
fare  has  been  paid  to  Chicago.  This  is  neces- 
sary,  in  case  the  members  or  delegates  may  for 
any  reason  forget  or  fail  to  produce  regular 
certificates. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  GRAPE. 

In  the  Rural  of  June  18,  it  is  stated  that 
this  grape,  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  was  killed 
down  to  the  roots  last  winter.  Mine  were  not 
quite  so  badly  hurt,  but  the  eanes  were  killed 
half  way  back.  There  must  be  some  mistake 
about  the  botanical  classification  of  this  vari¬ 
ety;  it  resembles  much  more  a  cross  lxst ween 
Riparia  and  Vinifera,  than  between  Riparia 
and  Labrusca.  I  can  see  but  little  appear¬ 
ances  of  Hartford  in  its  make-up.  Strayiug 
grains  of  pollen  from  some  Vinifera,  or  Vini¬ 
fera  hybrid  must  have  got  their  work  iu  some¬ 
how.  lain  unable  to  expla  in  the  matter,  for  the 
Hartford  is  claimed  as  the  stigmatie  parent. 
If  (his  be  so,  it  certainly  is  a  mystery.  Let 
us  hear  from  Prof.  Munson  about  this.  I 
have  more  confidence  in  his  opinion  than  in 
my  own.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  some 
Riparia  about  it,  but  not  enough  to  make  it 
hardy.  d.  s.  marvin. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y, 
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DANGER  FROM  ARSENICAL  INSECTI¬ 
CIDES. 

In  my  business  I  sell  various  insecticides — 
Paris-green,  London-purple,  Slug-shot  and  or¬ 
dinary  insect  powder.  I  learn  much  of  the 
results — some  expected  and  others  unexpected. 
For  instance.  I  have  learned  of  the  death  of 
two  horses  and  three  cattle  in  this  county 
through  the  use  of  Paris-green  during  a 
period  of  13  mouths.  I  have  been  told  also  of 
injury  from  the  same  cause  to  two  persons 
and  the  probable  death  of  a  third.  It  is  not 
at  all  probahle  that  I  have  heard  of  all  the  in¬ 
stances  of  iujury  due  to  this  poison:  nor  is  it 
probable  that  more  harm  has  resulted  here 
than  elsewhere.  Supposing  that  the  instances 
reported  be  taken  as  an  average  of  those  hap¬ 
pening  throughout  the  cou u try,  and  that  it  is 
used  elsewhere  as  liberally  as  it  is  here,  what 
an  appalling  array  of  disasters  we  have!  At 
this  rate  the  statistics  of  iny  State  would  show 
the  loss  of  nearly  500  horses  and  cattle, and  the 
losses  of  the  nation  would  be  in  proportion, 
besides  the  injury  and  death  of  hundreds  of 
men,  women  aud  children.  This  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  are  not  the  premises  aud  the 
inferences  probably  just?  It  is  true  that  most 
of  these  injuries  have  been  caused  through 
carelessness,  but  that  does  not  argue  that  the 
use  of  an  article  should  lie  continued  when  it 
is  liable  through  carelessness  to  cause  so  much 
harm.  Pistols  carried  about  the  person  are 
little  to  be  apprehended  if  handled  with  great 
care,  yet  sensible  people  object  to  them  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  careless  handling. 

My  own  duty  seems  plain  to  me — I  shall  not 
offer  these  violent  poisons  for  use  where  com¬ 
paratively  innocuous  substances  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  them.  j.  A<  f. 

Crawford vijle,  Iud. 


DEBT-LADEN  NORTHWESTERN  FARMS. 

The  majority  of  farmers  here  ait*  over¬ 
burdened  with  debt  and  a  failure  in  crops 
would  be  ruin  to  a  good  many.  The  average 
man  coining  to  this  country  comes  with  little 
or  no  money.  He  will  look  around  a  little 
ami  in  a  very  short  time  he  will  conclude  that 
this  is  a  “soft  snap.”  With  a  pencil,  paper 
and  lively  imagination  he  will  figure  out  a 
very  respectable  income  in  about  !0  minutes. 
On  the  strength  of  this  income  he  will  shake 
•ill  ot  his  old  Eastern  notions  of  economy,  and 
in  u  short  time  finds  himself  iu  the  regulation 
fix  of  thu  Northwestern  farmer;  ».  e.,  raising 
■Hand  80-ceut  wheat.,  paying  a  big  lionus  on 
everything  he  buys,  aud  IU  per  cent,  interest 
mi  all  he  has  bought,  bonus  included,  striving 
best  to  keep  all  his  friends, tho  loan  agents, 

1  abroad  presidents,  implement  manufacturers, 
millers  and  elevator  gentlemen,  from  getting 
uni” 1  y  eld.  Last  of  all,  he  thinks  of  bim- 
and  family,  and  takes  what  is  left,  if 
an>,for  his  own  use.  What  a  remarkably 
generous  individual  our  Northwestern  farmer 
I  do  not  waut  to  discourage  any  one  from 


coming  here,  and  I  will  add  that  if  a  person 
will  come  here  and  be  economical,  go  slow,  or, 
in  fact,  do  the  same  as  he  would  in  the  East, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  succeed.  H. 

Mentor,  Minn. 

* 

Increase  in  Hay-Raising.—  As  the  land 
gets  poorer  the  tendency  to  raise  more  hay 
and  less  grain  is  noticeable.  A  few  farms 
are  increasing  in  fertility,  and  on  these  the 
average  yield  per  acre  is  increasing.  The  best 
farmers  supplement  their  large  stores  of  farm 
manure  with  commercial  fertilizers,  and  grain 
and  live  stock  form  leading  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture  on  the  best  lands.  Mo6t  farmers  are 
iu  a  corner,  and  receive  with  eagerness  any 
hints  that  look  towards  improvement, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  x.  p.  R. 
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CARE  OF  TOOLS. 

Farmers  in  Iowa  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year  by  the  careless  neglect  of  then- 
tools.  There  is  one  farm  in  sight  of  me,  that 
has  $1,200  or  St, 500  worth  of  machinery  lying 
around  the  barn-yard,  aud  much  of  it  is  out 
of  repair,  besides  being  badly  eaten  by  rust. 
This  lot  embraces  everything  from  a  McCor¬ 
mick  reaper  down  to  a  garden-hoe.  On  this 
same  farm  staud  two  large,  empty  barns,  be¬ 
sides  various  sheds,  I  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  a  task  to  clean  up  and  oil  so  many 
tools,  yet  I  find  it  pays  in  the  long  run.  My 
neighbors  say  I  have  enough  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments  on  my  30-acre  garden  place  to  stock  100 
acres. 

My  tools  consist  of  horse-hoes,  haud-hoes, 
horse  and  hand-drills,  steel  plows  aud  har¬ 
rows,  besides  many  other  implements  used 
in  gardening,  and  all  these  I  keep  cleaned  and 
free  from  rust.  I  have  my  plows  brought  in 
every  night,  and  rubbed  off  dry  and  set  in  the 
barn,  out  of  the  dew  or  dampness.  Any  plow 
or  tool  not  iu  constant  use  in  the  ground,  I 
keep  oiled  with  common  box-axle  grease.  In 
spring,  as  soon  as  I  get  through  with  a  stirring 
plow,  I  grease  it  and  put  it  away  in  a  dry 
place  for  the  fall  plowing.  Then,  when  the 
fall  work  is  over,  the  tools  are  greased  aud  put 
away  for  spring.  So  I  treat  every  tool  as 
fast  as  I  get  through  with  it,  I  use  coarse 
sand-paper  to  clean  off  all  rust,  if  there  is 
any,  before  greasiug.  The  axle-grease,  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  will  dry  aud  harden  on  the  tools, 
and  it  will  be  some  trouble  to  dean  it  off  in 
spring.  For  this  purpose  I  use  a  mixture 
of  turpentine  and  coal  oil;  rub  well  with 
this,  and  let  the  plow  stand  over-night,  and 
a  few  furrows  will  scour  it  off  cleau, 
and  if  there  should  be  any  rust  spots,  they 
can  soou  be  removed  with  coarse. sand-paper. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  farmer  who  will 
make  a  team  pull  a  rusty  plow,  have  to  plow- 
one  day  w  ith  one  of  his  own  Planet  Jr.,  or  hand 
plows,  all  rusted;  and  when  it  has  been  cleaned 
let  him  try  it  awhile.  I  think  this  would 
break  him  of  usiug  rusty  plows.  It  did  me. 
It  is  the  same  with  hoes;  iu  fact,  there  is  no 
tool  fit  to  work  with  when  it  is  all  eaten  up 
with  rust.  There  is  not  only  the  great  saving 
iu  labor  in  keeping  tools  clean,  but  a  great 
saving  in  expense;  for  a  tool  taken  care  of  will 
last  for  years;  while  if  left  to  lie  around  all 
over  the  farm  where  last  used,  repairs  will 
have  to  bo  made,  or  now  ones  must  be  bought 
every  Spring.  f.  s.  white. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SARATOGA  CHIPS. 

The  market  for  Saratoga  chips  or  fried 
potatoes  is  very  good  and  constantly  improv¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  state 
the  quantity  used  during  the  year,  as  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  manufacturers  keep 
no  record  of  the  quantity  sold.  The  time  the 
chips  will  keep  depends  entirely  upon  the 
amouut  of  starch  left  in  them.  The  potatoes 
are  peeled  aud  sliced  into  water,  after  which 
they  are  dried  between  tw-o  towels  before  they 
are  put  into  the  hot  grease.  The  value  of 
potatoes  for  this  purjwse  depends  upon  the 
time  they  are  dug  and  the  amount  of  starch 
they  contain,  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  good  judgment  or  testing.  The  more 
starch  in  the  jiotatoes  the  browner  they  are 
when  fried,  aud  as  our  potatoes  are  perfectly 
white  we  extract  all  the  starch  by  a  secret 
process.  They  are  packet!  in  one- pound  ear- 
tous,  10  and  35  pound  boxes  and  barrels.  A 
barrel  holds  from  35  to  40  pounds.  We  ship 
either  by  freight  or  express,  and  the  chips  re¬ 
tail  at  from  25  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound  - 
wholesale  at  from  10  to  SO  cents.  We  send 
potatoes  to  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
by  freight,  and  have  never  kuowu  any  to 
spoil  even  if  kept  three  mouths,  as  warming 
iu  the  oven  makes  them  as  crisp  as  though 
freshly  fried.  s.  B.  a. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 
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SORGHUM  AS  A  FODDER. 

E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

Why  not  more  widely  adopted  for  soiling 
and  ensilage;  analyses  of  sorghum  and 
corn  plants  and  meals;  variety  adapted  to 
Northern  culture;  easily  prepared  for  feed; 
seed  not  injurious;  excellent  for  stock. 

While  much  Interest  is  now-  being  mani¬ 
fested  concerning  many  of  the  fodders  suitable 
for  soiling  or  ensilage,  sorghum  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
justly  entitled.  Its  value  for  these  purposes  is 
not  widely  known,  though  it  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  for  soiling  both  in  England  and  this 
country  for  the  past  25  years.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  why  sorghum  has  not  been  more  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  as  a  fodder,  is  because  the 
study  and  investigation  concerning  it  have 
been  directed  almost  entirely  towards  its  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  sugar  producer.  Its  habits  of 
growth  show  it  to  be  well  adapted  for  soiling 
and  to  supplement  nicely  other  green  crops; 
while  its  chemical  analysis  compares  very 
favorably  with  that  of  corn  fodder.  In  the 
following  table  are  tabulated  the  analyses  of 
fair  average  samples  of  topped  sorghum  and 
green  com  fodder. 

Percentage  of 
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Topped  Sorghum  ..  71.50  0.13  6-95  I  1.08  |  0.35  I  19  34 
Green  Corn  Fodder.  7.3.79  0.44  6.20  |  1.43  |  1.86  |  16.28 

These  are  chiefly  valuable  as  furnishing 
carbohydrates,  i.  e.,  sugar  and  starch:  neither 
is  a  well  balanced  ration  nor  is  either  profit¬ 
able  as  food  without  the  addition  of  fat  and 
protein. 

The  amount  of  carbohydrates  is  practically 
the  same  in  each,  hence  any  comparison  of 
value  between  these  two  must  be  based  upon 
the  rate  of  digestibility  of  this  class  of  nutri 
ents.  Feeding  trials  made  to  test  this  point 
were  carried  out  by  the  N.  J.  Ag*l.  Expt. 
Station  in  1S83  {fide  Annual  report  1884.) 
The  results  then  obtained  demonstrated  pretty 
clearly  that  sorghum  could  be  substituted 
for  corn  fodder  in  a  ration  without  affecting 
the  flow  of  milk,  thereby  indicating  that  the 
rate  of  digestibility  was  practically  the  same. 

Sorghum  seed  is  also  a  valuable  food  when 
properly  cleaned  and  ground,  and  is  preferred 
by  some  to  corn  meal  which  it  resembles  very 
closely  in  analysis,  as  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 

i - Percentage  of — > 

_  ..  Pro-  Carbo- 

_  .  ...  Fat-  fiber,  tela,  hydrates. 

Sorghum  Meal .  8.85  1.88  8.25  71  27 

Cora  meal... .  4.10  2.03  8.60  69.82 

Owiug  to  the  very  few  comparative  feeding 
trials  that  have  been  made  with  sorghum 
meal,  no  positive  figures  as  to  its  digestibility 
bave  been  secured,  though,  pound  for  pound, 
it  is  believed  to  be  slightly  less  digestible  than 
corn  meal. 

Having  shown  the  theoretical  value  of  the 
sorghum  crop  as  compared  with  corn  fodder, 
the  questions  of  practical  importance  are: 
1.  Cau  sorghum  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
Northern  States!  S.  Can  the  topped  caue  be 
prepared  at  a  reasonable  expense,  so  as  to  be 
eaten  without  waste  by  farm  stock?  3.  Can 
the  seed  be  fed  without  injury? 

L  Sorghum  can  be  grown  successfully  aud 
certain  varieties  will  mature  in  any  section 
suitable  for  the  corn  crop.  On  light  sods  and 
in  dry  seasons  much  heavier  crops  cau  be 
grown  than  cau  be  secured  from  corn.  Sorg¬ 
hum  being  much  slower  to  start  iu  the  spring, 
requires  more  care  than  corn  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seasou ;  later,  however,  it  grows  very 
rapidly  and  cau  be  kept  clean  by  plowing. 
As  soon  as  the  seed  ripens  it  is  in  its  best 
condition  for  food  ,aud  its  values  will  continue 
practically  without  change  even  after  a 
light  frost.  It  should,  however,  be  harvested 
before  hard  freezing;  it  cun  then  be  profitably 
saved  iu  stacks  for  a  month  or  so,  or  {lacked 
iu  u  silo.  3.  A  Lion  Cutter  and  Crusher  will 
put  sorghum  iu  excellent  shape  for  food; 
in  this  condition  cattle  eat  it  without  waste, 
and  is  preferred  by  them  to  corn  fodder.  3. 
The  seed  tops  should  tie  removed  in  the  field 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  small  heaps  a  few  days  in 
order  to  dry  thoroughly,  then  passed  through 
a  thrashing  machine,  and  the  seed  cleaned  and 
ground.  Tho  thrashing  removes  the  seed 
hulls,  which  are  considered  injurious  iu  feed 
on  account  of  tho  small  amouut  of  tauniu 
which  they  contain.  Sorghum  meal  makes  * 
an  excellent  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  aud 
has  been  found  especially  good  for  fattening 
hogs. 

The  Early  Amber  variety  is  preferable  for 
the  Northern  States,  since  it  readily  matures 
aud  produces,  under  ordinary  condition  of 
soil  and  seasou,  from  eight  to  15  tons  of 


opped  cane,  and  from  ten  to  30  bushels  of 
cleau  seed  per  acre. 

The  season  at  which  the  crop  matures  and 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  kept  in  stacks  for  a 
month  or  two  while  still  retaining  its  sweet¬ 
ness  and  juiciness,  would  make  it  especially 
desirable  to  some  farmers  in  bridging  over 
the  period  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  December,  when  pasture  is  often¬ 
times  scarce  and  other  green  crops  are  har¬ 
vested. 

Experiments  have  shown,  too,  that  it  can 
be  preserved  as  silage  quite  as  well  as  ordi¬ 
nary  corn  fodder  and,  as  before  stated,  it  is 
as  readily  eaten  by  stock.  Thus  far  both 
science  and  practice  unite  in  showing  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  sorghum.  Where  dairying  or 
stock  raising  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  an 
acre  or  two  of  sorghum,  would,  I  think,  prove 
a  profitable  addition  to  regular  farm  crops. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


THE  POWER  OF  WIND-MILLS. 

PROFESSOR  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

Experiments  in  developments  of  power; 
power  of  mills  overrated;  Smeaton's  experi¬ 
ments;  small  mills  proportionately  less  ef¬ 
fective  than  large;  work  of  a  mill. 

In  1880  I  spent  considerable  time  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  efficiency  of  two  windmills.  Each 
mill  had  a  ten-foot  wheel  made  of  wooden  slats 
set  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  mill  was  new  and 
turned  very  rapidly  in  a  light  wind,  the  other 
was  old  with  bearings  iu  bad  shape,  and  gave 
very  poor  results.  The  following  were  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  best  mill. 
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By  consulting  the  meteorological  tables  com¬ 
piled  at  the  college,  I  fiud  that  the  wind  blows 
faster  than  eight  miles  per  hour,  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  time,  while  it  is  less  than  eight 
miles  per  hour  fully  three-quarters  of  the 
time.  The  wind  is  less  than  four  miles  pier 
hour  more  than  one-haJf  the  time. 

These  results  of  actual  trial  show  that  the 
power  of  the  wind-mill  is  very  much  less 
than  claimed  by  the  agents  or  even  generally 
sup{K>sed.  Thus  in  the  region  of  Southern 
Michigan  the  ten-foot  mill  cannot  be  counted 
as  averaging  1-70  of  a  horse  power.  This 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  about  57  gallons 
of  water  one  foot  per  minute,  or  about  two 
gallons  38  feet  per  minute.  Two  gallons  per 
minute  is  nearly  four  barrels  per  hour  and 
about  90  barrels  per  day  of  24  hours.  In  this 
region  the  windmill  will  not  run  for  lack  of 
wind  more  than  one-half  of  the  time,  and 
there  are  few  ten-foot  wheels  that  will  raise, 
on  the  average,  even  when  running,  one  gal¬ 
lon  per  minute,  simply  because  the  wind  is 
too  light. 

The  philosophy  of  the  windmill  was  investi¬ 
gated  by  Sineatou  in  the  17th  century  and  by 
Professor  Rankiue  iu  our  present  century. 
Smeaton  made  a  great  number  of  experiments 
on  the  mills  then  in  existence,  and  these  ex¬ 
periments  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
theories  of  the  windmill.  In  Smeaton's  rime 
the  windmill  was  the  principal  power  avail¬ 
able  for  pumping  or  grinding  grain,  as  the 
steam  engine  had  not  then  been  perfected. 
The  mills  of  his  time  had  canvas  sails,  and  we 
find  from  his  experiments  that  they  were 
more  effective  than  our  present  wooden  slat 
mills.  This  is,  of  course,  reasonable. 

Smeaton  found  that  a  windmill  SI  feet  in 
diameter  in  a  breeze  of  nine  miles  per  hour, 
would  develop  one  horse  power  of  work,  or 
would  raise  about  4,000  gallons  of  water  one 
foot  each  minute.  He  found  tho  power  varied 
with  the  cube  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  aud 
also  with  the  square  of  tho  diameter  of  the 
wheel.  Small  mills  are  not  proportionately 
as  efficient  as  large  ones,  because  the  friction 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  work. 

I  was  interested  in  a  statement  made  in  the 
Rural  of  June  18  by  Mr.  Whittemore  of  the 
actual  work  of  a  windmill.  His  statement 
was  that  a  12-foot  wiudmill  in  a  breeze  of  10 
to  1-  miles  per  hour,  raised  150  gallons  per 
hour;  the  water  is  raised  44  feet,  aud  pumpd 
a  distance  of  550  feet,  doing  work  no  doubt 
equivalent  to  raisiug  water  60  feet.  The  work 
of  the  mill  would  then  be  two  And  a  half  gal¬ 
lons  raised  60  feet,  or  the  equivalent  of  150 
gallons  raised  one  foot  per  minute;  this 
amount  would  weigh  about  1,250  pounds. 
As  a  horse  power  is  33,000  pounds  lifted  one 
foot  each  minute,  the  mill  would  be  doing 
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veloped  for  his  age.  3.  Is  buttermilk  worth 
50  cents  per  40-gallon  barrel  to  feed  to  sows 
and  young  pigs  i 

Ank. — 1.  You  should  have  given  a  list  of  the 
foods  at  yourdisposal  or  to  be  easily  obtained 
in  your  vicinity.  This  always  influences  the 
make-up  of  a  ration  for  any  given  place.  The 
various  rations  of  different  localities  produce 
equally  good  results,  so  that  there  is  no  one 
special  ration  that  can  bo  said  to  be  the  best 
for  all  localities  More  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  feed,  method  of  feeding  and 
care  of  the  colt,  than  upon  the  make  up  of  tho 
ration  itself.  For  a  growing  colt,  there  is 
probably  no  better  bone  and  muscle- forming 
food  than  oats;  and  if  to  Vie  fed  alone  they 
would  usually  lie  chosen.  But  oats  can  best 
he  supplemented  in  part  by  other  foods,  tho 
choice  of  which  depends  largely  upon  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  cost  in  the  local  market.  The  kind  of 
coarse  ford  used  should  also  influence  the 
given  ration.  In  a  general  way  an  excellent 
ration  for  the  colt  could  be  made  up  of  equal 
parts  by  weight,  of  ground  oats  and  wheat 
bran  with  one-half  pint  each  of  corn  meal  and 
linseed  meal,  feeding  two  or  three  quarts  two 
or  three  times  daily  with  a  small  quantity  of 
good,  clean  hay.  This  would  be  best  fed  by 
cutting  the  hay,  slightly  moistcuing  it,  and 
mixing  the  ground  feed  with  it,  to  be  all  fed 
together.  During  the  summer  the  pasture  or 
cut  grass  is  an  excellent  and  even  desirable 
substitute  for  dry  hay;  and  the  ground  feed 
can  bo  fed  dry  night  and  morning  in  such 
quantities  as  the  colt  appears  to  require.  The 
quuutity  of  grain  to  lie  fed  must  always  be 
left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  stockman 
in  charge.  2.  Usually  it  is  considered  best  not 
to  use  a  colt  for  service  before  two  years  of 
age,  and  for  only'  a  few  mares,  between  two 
and  three  years  of  age.  But  a  well  developed 
colt  might  perhaps  safely  lie  used  to  serve  oue 
or  two  mares  when  ho  is  only  eighteen  months 
old.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  would  ho  better, 
both  for  the  young  stallion  and  his  colts,  that 
lie  bo  not  used  too  young. 

3.  Buttermilk  contains  about  00  per  cent,  of 
water:  the  dry  matter  consists  of  some  little 
fat  and  all  the  casein,  sugar  and  salts  of  the 
milk.  The  following  table  gives  tlie  figures: 

Water.. . . . 90.00 

Fat . <>J 

Casein  amt  albumen . . .  3  95 

Sugar .  * .  ‘1.61 

Ash.... . . 

100.00 

The  value  of  100  pounds  of  it  is  equal  to 
about  10  cents  for  the  casein  and  four  cents 
for  the  sugar,  or  20  cents  in  all;  this  is  2} 
cents  per  gallon  of  eight  pounds  or  $1.00 
for  a  barrel  of  40  gallons.  But  the  milk  could 
be  actually  made  worth  more  by  mixing  it 
with  some  other  food  containing  starch  and 
fat,  such  as  corn  menL  Buttermilk  contains 
some  lactic  acid,  which  gives  tn  it  its  smooth, 
viscid  character  and  this  acid  forms  a  portion 
of  the  gastric  lluid  which  is  the  digestive  agent 
in  the  stomach.  Hence,  when  fed  in  modera¬ 
tion,  it  exerts  a  healthful  effect  upon  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  its  value  may  be  estimated  at  at 
least  50  per  cent,  more  than  its  actual  nutri¬ 
ment  might  warrant,  as  an  aid  to  the  digestion 
of  other  foods  given  with  it.  I  f  a  pound  of 
corn  meal  were  added  to  each  gallon  of  the 
buttermilk,  both  of  tho  foods  would  be  in¬ 
creased  in  actual  nutritive  value. 

LAMENESS  IN  A  COLT. 

C.  N.,  Petaluma ,  Cal.—  My  two-year-old 
eolt  is  so  lame  that  he  is  unable  to  use  oue  fore 
leg,  which  ho  drags,  barely  touching  the 
ground  with  the  toe.  There  is  no  nail  in  the 
foot,  and  the  stable  is  well  bedded.  There  is 


fairs  is  that  they  cannot  lie  allowed  their 
liberty.  If  allowed  to  fly  they  would  frighten 
many  visitors,  and  occasionally  some  one 
might  be  stung.  Not  only  this,  but  the  bees 
visit  the  candy,  lemonade  and  cider  stands, 
and  tho  result,  is  a  “row.”  If  (he  keepers  of 
booths  would  make  it  a  point,  not  to  allow  a 
loaded  bee  to  leave  forborne,  killing  every  bee 
that  alights,  there  would  belittle  trouble,  as 
these  bees  soon  return  followed  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  their  comrades.  It,  is  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  the  candy  meu  to  faithfully  per¬ 
form  this  task;  and,  after  an  experience  of 
several  years  in  exhibiting  bees  at,  fairs,  1 
have  learned  that  the  only  way  is  to  use  hives 
with  glass  sides,  fastening  the  bees  in  and  giv- 
ingau  abundance  of  ventilation.  About  dark, 
after  visitors  are  otf  tho  grounds,  the  hives 
may  he  carried  out  and  the  bees  allowed  to 
fly.  When  bees  are  to  be  eon  fined  several 
days,  as  they  are  at  a  fair,  there  should  be 
wire  cloths  both  above  and  lielow  the  frames, 
also  a  spare  space  of  two  or  three  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  frames  and  wire  cloth.  An  obser- 


ary.  It  requires  at  least  ten  weeks  for  a  hen 
to  shed  her  feathers  and  put  on  a  uew  plu¬ 
mage,  and  during  that  time  she  ceases  to  lay 
and  becomes  an  expense.  Her  usefulness, 
however,  in  the  future,  depends  upon  her 
treatment  during  the  period  of  moulting. 
Although  tin*  process  is  oue  that  debilitates 
and  enfeebles  the  hens,  yet  they  become  fat 
while  moulting,  due  to  the  fact  that,  the 
feathers  appropriate  all  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphates  of  the  food,  leaving  the  carbon  to 
be  stored  as  fat  in  the  body.  The  hens  may 
therefore  be  well  fed  and  yet  go  through 
moulting  with  difficulty.  A  mess  of  meat, 
once  a  day  should  always  be  given  the  moult¬ 
ing  hens,  in  addition  to  the  regular  food,  and 
bone  meal  should  also  be  mixed  with  their 
soft  food.  If  the  early  moulting  hens  are 
thus  assisted  they  will  begin  to  lay  in  the 
commencement  of  winter,  and  lie  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  supply  eggs  at  that  time,  but  should 
they  fail  to  begin  moultiug  until  late  they 
will  not  only  postpone  laying  till  spring,  but 
also  have  a  prospect  of  succumbing  to  the 
cold.  All  the  males  should  lie  removed  from 
tho  moulting  beus,  and  the  hens  and  pullets 
should  lie  separated,  or  the  vice  of  foather- 
pulliug  may  be  acquired,  A  pullet  hatched 
this  year  is  not  liable  to  moult  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall  of  next  year,  as  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  making  new  feathers  during  growth. 
Warm  and  dry  quarters,  witli  protection 


work  equivalent  to  about  one  twenty-sixth 
part  of  a  horse  power. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mich.  


SPANCEL  FOR  KICKING  COWS, 


I  have  tried  about  all  the  iufallible  meth¬ 
ods  for  breaking  in  heifers,  kicking  cows,  etc., 
that  I  have  read  of,  with  very  limited  success. 
1  fouud  that  a  cow  that  has  a  sore  teat  or  is 
otherwise  vicious  and  means  to  kick  will  do  it 
without  regard  to  most  kinds  of  fetters. 

The  amplest,  preventive  method  L  have 
found  is  a  strap  and  buckle  of  good  length,  I 
buckle  the  hind  legs  together  just  above  the 
gambrel  joints;  wrap  the  strap  around  the 
opposite  leg  twice  to  prevent,  it  slipping  down 
during  a  struggle;  then  cross  it,  between  the 
legs  and  buckle  up  tightly.  A  cow  can  stand 
easy  and  after  a  few  struggles  will  behave 
herself.  The  stool  or  bench  1  use  to  sit  on  is 
for  no  other  purpose.  If  a  cow  is  “jawed” 
and  mauled  with  a  bench  for  every  little  mis¬ 
demeanor,  she  will  soon  develop  into  a  dairy 
kicker.  h.  c.  g. 

Orange  Co. ,  N.  Y. 


TO  PREVENT  CALVES  FROM  SUCKING. 

A  new  and  easy  method  to  prevent  calves 
from  sucking  is  to  hang  a  ring  in  the  nose.  I 
know  of  a  farmer  who  was  seriously  perplexed 
during  the  past  winter  and  spring  by  a  calf 
that  persisted  in  sucking  two  of  his  best  cows. 
The  spiked  halter  was  used,  ns  usual;  but  the 
calf  would  rub  this  off  in  a  few  days  and 
again  rob  the  farmer  of  the  milk,  Au  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  by  putting  a  piece  of  common 
fence  wire  through  the  nose  of  tho  calf  and 
bending  the  ends  of  the  wire  so  they  could  be 
hooked  together.  The  experiment  worked  ad¬ 
mirably.  After  the  several  long,  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempts  to  get  the  teats  in  her  mouth,  the 
calf  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  ever  since  the 
farmer  has  got  a  full  mess  of  milk.  The  riug 
hangs  over  tho  calf’s  mouth  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  teat  which  hangs  down  from  being 
taken  in,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  food.  c.  P.  GILLETTE. 


IlOTT DA  NS 


Tins  excellent  breed  of  fowls,  a  typical  spe¬ 
cimen  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  288,  is  daily 
increasing  in  prominence  among  American 
breeders,  and  seems  destined  t,o  gain  the  well- 
deserved  appreciation  which  it  has  long  main¬ 
tained  iu  France.  The  district,  of  lioudau 
has  for  years  given  to  the  French  metropolis 
the  choicest  of  tho  table  poultry  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  public  market,  and  to  the  breed 
bearing  the  name  has  been  accorded  t-he  high¬ 
est,  praise  from  the  epicures  of  that  nation, 
who  know  lest  the  mysteries  of  the  cuisine, 
and  whose  approval  should  make  a  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  civilized  world. 

The  features,  or,  iu  chicken  talk,  the 
“points,”  of  the  breed  are  sufficient  to  gratify 
any  desire  for  fancy  breeding,  while  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  objection 
offered  by  those  providing  for  either  market 
or  family  use.  Seldom,  and  in  most  specimens 
never,  showing  a  disposition  to  sit,  their 
physical  efforts  are  given  to  egg-producing, 
and  while  disposed  to  readily  lay  on  fat, 
they  can,  by  judicious  feeding,  be  easily  kept 
within  bounds.  Good  foragers,  naturally, 
they  are,  by  reusou  of  their  crests,  also  easily 
restrained  from  high  flying.  By  eminent  au¬ 
thority  they  are  said  to  produce,  ns  a  breed, 
the  greatest  weight  of  eggs  in  the  year, and  in 
number  are  only  excelled  by  the  Leghorns 
and  Hamburgs.  Properly  mated,  the  eggs  are 
seldom  infertile,  the  chicks  are  hardy  and  ae 
five,  feathering  out  rapidly,  developing  into 
flue  broilers  at  a  very  early  age,  and,  old  or 
young,  they  endure  severe  cold  and  heat,  but, 
on  account  of  their  crests,  require  protection 
from  dampness.  They  are  large,  henvy-bod- 
ied,  full-breasted  fowls;  have  short  legs  and 
are  noted  for  smallness  of  bone  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  much  offal.  They  ure  one  of  the  few 
breeds  which  combine  eggs  and  excellent 
flesh  qualities.  c.  E.  rockenstyre. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TYPICAL  HOUDAN  HEN.  lie-engraved  from  Vinton’s  Gazette.  Pi 


Beeswax  may  be  molded  into  many  fantastic 
shapes.  Bee-bives,  honey  and  wax  extractors 
and  other  implements  form  a  part  of  au  exhi¬ 
bit  in  which  all  bee-keepers  are  much  inter¬ 
ested.  Specimens  of  honey  producing  plants, 
pressed  when  iu  bloom  and  mounted  upon 
sheets  of  white  paper,  make  a  flue  background 
when  tacked  upon  the  wall  behind  the  exhi¬ 
bit.  Michigan  has  a  splendid  premium  list — 
$3(X)  in  the  aggregate— and  Michigan  bee¬ 
keepers  tako  a  tent  to  the  fair  and  camp  out  as 
one  big  family.  For  solid  comfort  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  this  encampment  is  far  ahead  of  any 
fashionable  watering  place.  Let  others  do 
likewise. 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 


be  giveu  the  moulting  hens,  as  they  easily 
take  cold  aud  perish.  Iron  in  the  drinking 
water  will  be  found  an  excellent  tonic  for 
them. 


THE  FOWL  SIGHED  FOR. 

“Oh,  for  a  fowl  that  will  eat  potato  beetles, 
etc.,  etc.,”  says  u  late  Rural.  The  Pekin 
duck  is  the  “fowl”  wanted.  I  have  tried 
these  fowls  for  two  years,  and  know  they  eat 
the  beetle,  and  have,  with  me,  completely  ob¬ 
viated  the  need  of  Paris-green,  etc.  The 
Guinea  aud  turkey  are  close  after  them,  but 
are  not  so  efficacious  as  the  duck. 

W.  O.  MATES. 

[R.  N.-Y.— All  honor  to  the  duck,  suy  we. 
We  have  often  heard  that  “a  duck  will  eat 
anything.”  Wo  believe  it  now.] 


A  GOOF  RECORD  OF  A  “MIXED”  BREED. 

In  a  late  Rural  a  correspondent  who  gave 
a  record  of  100  fowls,  said  that  Thorough¬ 
breds  lay  more  eggs  than  mixed  breeds.  Now, 
I  have  a  mixed  lot  of  50  hens  and  five  roost¬ 
ers,  whose  record  is  ns  follows  :  January,  258 
eggs;  February,  557;  March,  810;  April,  905; 
May,  742;  June,  752.  Total, 4,024. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  o.  c.  d. 


THE  MOULTING  HENS 


At  this  season,  as  the  hens  begin  to  shed 
their  feathers,  and  cease  laying,  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  that  many  farmers  will  market  them 
and  retain  pullets  instead.  This  practice  is  a 
mistaken  one,  as  tho  early  moulting  hen  will 
finish  the  process  and  be  ready  for  laying  by 
the  time  the  cool  season  sets  in,  while  the  pul¬ 
lets,  if  of  the  large  breeds  and  not  hatched 
early,  may  not  begin  to  lay  until  after  Janu- 


.non  an 


FOOD  FOR  A  YEAll-OLD  STALLION;  VALUE  OF 
BUTTERMILK  AS  HOG  FEED. 

C.  C.  11 .,  Alden ,  Iowa. — 1.  What  is  tho  best 
feed  for  a  one-year-old  stallion  colt  l  2. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  use  him  on  one  or  two 
mares  this  fall  ?  He  is  remarkably  well  do- 


APIARIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  FAIRS. 


HUTCHINSON, 


The  oue  great  difficulty  in  showing  bees  at 


THE  RURAL  HEW- YORKER 


periment?  2.  What  is  t.lio  address  of  Mr. 
Herrick,  whose  article  “The  Blueberry  Crop 
in  New  England”  appeared  in  a  late  Rural. 

Ans. — 1.  We  feel  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  blueberry  is  like  the  Indian  in  being  un¬ 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  civilized  conditions. 
But  this  fact  need  not  prevent  our  growing 
this  fruit  nml  reaping  profits  from  it.  If  we 
cannot  bring  the  blueberry  over  to  our 
methods  of  culture,  what  is  to  hinder  our 
bringing  our  culture  to  the  blueberry#  Wo 
do  not  pretend  to  grow  all  fruits  after  the 
same  system.  If  Mr.  Herrick  and  others 
find  that  the  blueberry  prospers  when  left  to 
itself  in  grass,  it  is  enough.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  just  such  “dry,  barren, 
ledgy  pastures”  as  Mr.  Herrick  speaks  of  near 
many  of  our  large  cities,  that  now  produce 
next  to  nothing.  If  these  could  bo  turned 
into  productive  blueberry  fields  by  merely 
setting  out  the  plants,  as  Mr.  Herrick  thinks 
possible,  why  may  not  this  he  the  best  way  of 
treating  sueb  lands?  If  mowing  down  and 
burning  over  is  the  only  culture  the  blueberry 
needs,  it  is  surely  cheap  enough.  By  roof  ing 
out  the  plants  that  bear  the  poorest  berries, 
and  permitting  the  best  ones  to  spread  to  fill 
their  places,  the  varieties  could  be  gradually 
improved.  Wo  have  still  some  hope  that,  the 
blueberry  may  be  so  far  domesticated  as  to 
become  a  staple  fruit  of  our  markets.  2.  Mr. 
Herrick’s  address  is  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

CROSSING  LINCOLN  EWES  FOR  FINER  WOOL. 

C.  A.  K,,  Beattie,  Kans. — What  breed  of 
buck  shall  I  use  on  pure-bred  Lincoln  ewes  to 
get  liner  wool  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up 
the  size? 

Ans. — You  cannot  get  flue  wool  on  a  big, 
coarse  sheep.  As  soou  ns  the  large  Lincoln  is 
crossed  the  size  is  reduced  uud  there  is  no  way 
of  avoiding  it.  The  Lincoln  has  l>eeu  crossed 
all  it  can  stand  without  w  holly  changing  its 
character.  It  has  been  bred  Up  by  crossing 
with  the  liner-wooled  and  bodied  Leicester, 
from  its  original  coarse  character,  and  it 
would  lie  a  most  dangerous  experiment  to 
cross  it  with  any  inferior  sheep.  If  uuy  cross 
at  all  is  used,  the  South  Down  ram  would 
doubtless  be  the  best,  refining  uud  shortening 
the  wool  and  giving  a  still  better  mutton  car¬ 
cass.  The  result  wolld  be  much  like  the  present 
Hampshire  sheep.  If  the  Hampshire  were  not 
a  cross-breed  sheep,  wo  should  use  it  us  the 
cross;  but  one  could  uot  guess  what  the  result 
would  be.  The  South  Down  is  a  pure  breed. 

WHEN  TO  CRUNK. 

.*?.  r.  II.,  Detroit,  Mich. — What  is  the 
proper  time  to  prune  fruit  trees  ?  The  orchard 
is.  not  very  old,  but  the  trees  are  full-grown. 
What  is  the  proper  time  to  prune  shade  trees? 

Ans.  — Prune  pears,  apples,  etc.,  any  time 
after  the  leaves  mature  or  fall.  Mr.  Barry 
prefers  to  prune  peach  trees  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  The  fruit  and  leaf  buds  are 
then  easily  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  “the  objects  of  pruning  are  accomplished 
with  more  precision.”  Shade  trees  may  be 
pruned  at  any  time— even  now.  But  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  wait  until  the  leaves  lull.  The  pruning 
of  maples,  etc.,  should  not  be  deferred  until 
late  winter,  because  the  wouud  will  not  heal 
sufficiently  to  prevent  copious  “bleediug.” 


Mlucellaneoue. 


G.  C.  M. ,  Middleton,  N.  S. — I  have  a  very 
fine  plantation  of  Downing  Gooseberries,  three 
years  out.  They  are  in  a  rich,  clay  loam, 
thoroughly  under-draiued.  They  have  been 
liberally  manured  with  stable  compost,  uu  oc¬ 
casional  dressing  of  hard  wood  ashes  with  a 
little  salt.  They  have  borne  heavy  crops  ever 
since  they  were  out,  and  uro  now  loaded  to 
breaking  down;  but  I  notice  about  one-eighth 
of  them  have  turned  a  pale  yellow.  The  fruit 
ou  them  is  quite  inferior  to  that  on  the  others, 
and  the  foliage  is  less  abundant.  What  is 
thu  matter  uud  what  the  remedy? 

Ans. — This  may  be  due  to  several  causes, 
over-bearing,  borers  or  other  injury  or  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  stems.  Cut  off  the  branches  bear¬ 
ing  the  prematurely-ripened  or  yellow  ber¬ 
ries,  and  cut  the  stems  lengthwise.  This  may 
reveal  the  trouble. 

T.  B.  M.,  (address  mislaid). — In  a  field  I 
am  now  pasturing,  but  which  I  intend  to  de¬ 
vote  to  full  wheat,  should  1  put  ou  well-rotted 
manure  now  or  at  the  second  plowing,  or  af¬ 
ter  the  wheat  has  been  sown? 

Ans. — If  the  manure  is  fine  we  should  har¬ 
row  it  in  after  the  second  plowiug.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  first,  and  second  plowing  wo  should 
prefer  to  spread  the  manure  for  the  first.  The 
Rural  has  had  such  remarkable  results  from 
equally  spreading  Hue  manure  ou  the  wheat 
as  soou  us  the  laud  is  frozen,  that  we  wish 
our  friend  would  try  it  upou  a  part  of  his 
land. 

H.  W.  C.,  Oromast u,  Canada.— A  person 
about  whom  1  am  anxious  lives  iu  Chili;  in 
what  parts  of  the  country  has  cholera  been 
prevalent  i  Do  mails  come  through  the  quar¬ 


antine  established  against  the  country?  Will 
mail  matter  sent  from  here  go  through  all 
right? 

Anh. — The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
writes  ns  that  the  Department  has  not  accu¬ 
rate  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  recent 
cholera  epidemic  in  Chili.  The  latest  reports 
indicate  that,  the  disease  has  been  eradicated, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  quarantine  regulations 
will  bo  suspended. 

O.  S.,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  F. — My  quince 
trees  are  five  years  old,  and  have  blossomed 
full  for  two  years  without  bearing  any  fruit. 
They  are  protected  on  the  north  and  west. 
What  ails  them  ? 

Ans. — We  think  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
young  quince  trees  to  act  iu  this  way.  Is  not 
tko  land  pretty  rich  ;  It  is  a  case  of  vigor 
versus  virility,  perhaps.  If  you  were  to  sink 
a  spade  in  the  soil  around  the  trunk  and  about 
three  feet  from  it,  no  doubt,  fruitfulness 
would  be  hastened. 

J.  W.  II.,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. — Last  spring  you 
offered  the  Farmers’  Friend  grain  drill  as  a 
premium  at  an  easy  rate.  Is  there  yet  a 
chance  to  get  one  ? 

Ans. — The  drills  were  all  delivered  by  May 

1.  We  cannot  supply  more  at  the  same  rate. 

G.  W,  T.,  Stelton ,  N.  J. — How'  can  I  get 
rid  of  the  green  aphis  on  cabbages  ? 

Anh. — The  kerosene  emulsion  is  the  best  in¬ 
secticide  we  know  of  for  cabbage  lice. 

E.  Domain  (no  address). — We  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  question. 


DISCUSSION. 

INSECTICIDES. 

W.  B.  A.,  Ohio  Ex.  Station,  Columbus, 
O. — I  have  learned  to  look  with  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  on  almost  everything  from  the 
editorial  pen  of  the  Rural,  and  I  read  the 
paper  every  week  with  much  pleasure.  How¬ 
ever,  some  lute  comments  ou  the  us©  of  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion,  it  seems  to  me,  would  tend  to 
make  persons  over-cautious  in  the  use  of  a 
cheap  and  most  excellent  remedy  for  some 
purposes.  First  of  all,  I  do  uot  have  the  least 
trouble  iu  making  a  perfectly  stable  emulsion, 
l’rof.  Riley’s  formula  is  strictly  adhered  to.  I 
have  experimented  somewhat,  but  fiud  this 
formula  most  reliable.  Simply  stated,  it  is 
two  parts  of  oil  to  oue  of  water  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  enough  soap  to  secure  a  stable  emul¬ 
sion.  The  quant i  l  ies  generally  used  by  tue  for 
one  “churuiug”  are,  kerosene  e  ght  pints, 
water  four  pints,  soap  about  one-half  pound. 
This  varies  some  with  the  kind  of  soap  used. 
With  a  little  experience  no  one  need  fail  in 
making  this  mixture  perfectly  stable.  Oue  of 
tho  important  things  about  it  is  that  it.  con¬ 
tains  so  much  od.  For  plant  lice,  scale  in¬ 
sects,  etc.,  this  mixture  has  proven  most  ser¬ 
viceable  with  me,  and  1  believe  its  use  will 
yet  be  extended  to  the  treatment  of  some  in¬ 
sects  operating  under  ground.  It  lias  never 
harmed  the  foliage  of  any  plant  when  diluted 
10  times,  uud  I  have  found  it  perfectly  effica¬ 
cious  for  aphis  wbeu  diluted  15  times.  For 
potato  beetles,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  etc.,  it 
has  uot  been  a  success.  I  can  fully  indorse 
the  statement  that  Paris  grecu,  Loudou-pur- 
ple,  pyrethrum  und  hellebore  are  thu  great 
specifics  now  known.  Further,  I  am  tully 
convinced  that  the  great  good  bound  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  economic  study  of  insects  and 
methods  for  their  destruction  is  uot  realized 
at  present,  however  many  are  awukeuing  to 
this  matter.  A  young  farmer  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  could  positively  inform  you  how  lie  is 
able  to  put  several  hundred  dollars  into  his 
pocket  uuuually  by  following  the  teachings  of 
experiments  in  economic  entomology.  In 
fact,  I  know  several  such,  and  others  are 
awakening.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  experiment  will  surely  bring  the  use 
of  remedies  to  such  certainty  of  statement, 
and  produce  such  machinery  for  their  appli¬ 
cation  that  no  mail  enu  more  afford  to  let  tho 
insects  destroy  his  crops  for  want  of  attention 
than  he  can  affoul  to  lot  his  wheat  harvest 
staud  ungathored  for  want  of  machinery  to 
cut  it. 

A.  W.  P.,  Vineland,  N.  J.— I  thank  the 
Rural  for  its  account  of  its  interesting  and 
instructive  experiences  with  rose-bug  ineecti- 
cides.  Doubtless  the  pyrethrum  will  be  found 
efficacious  where  the  pests  appear  in  auy  mod¬ 
erate  numbers;  but  if  they  come,  as  they 
have  in  certain  localities  here,  they  will 
defy  all  efforts  to  destroy  them.  They 
were  like  the  army-worm  or  the  Western 
grass  hopper,  and  could  take  possession  of  all 
before  them.  I  have  seen  apples  ou  tho  trees 
devoured  by  them.  Yes,  1  have  seen  an  apple, 
say  nil  iueb  iu  diameter,  so  covered  with  rose- 
bugs  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  seen!  The  bugs 
covered  it  three  or  four  deep!  And  every 
apple  on  tho  tree  was  thus  infested !  A  large 
cherry  tree,  crowded  with  cherries,  was  cleaned 
up  by  the  bugs  in  a  couple  of  days — nothing 
left.  I  have  an  acquaintance  iu  Vineland 


whose  farm,  all  in  various  fruits,  was  espec¬ 
ially  patronized  by  the  pests.  They  have  left 
him  nothing !  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  etc.,  all  were 
swept  clean  from  "10  acres.  That  a  good  farm¬ 
er,  with  a  productive  arid  promising  fruit 
farm,  should  be  nearly  ruined  by  a  bug  seems 
comical.  This  man  told  mo  he  expected,  in 
the  spring,  to  ship,  perhaps,  £4,<J0()  worth  of 
stuff  from  bis  farm.  Yesterday  lie  said  he 
thought  ho  would  uot  havo  five  dollars’  worth. 

I  hope  that  this  enormous  irruption  of  the  pest 
may  he  exceptionable.  Tf  the  rose-bug  should 
be  thus  prevalent  next  year,  and  havo  as  good 
an  appetite  as  usual,  many  of  our  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  ruined.  I  have  several  thousand 
grape-vines  which  were  very  full  of  bloom, 
and  fin  which  the  bugs  havo  not  left  a  grape. 
Another  vineyard  on  the  same  farm,  the  bugs 
neglected.  Tho  vines  arc  full  of  fruit,  but 
rotting  by  wholesale. 

I  have  undertaken  some  experiments  under 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  solutions  or  copper  sulphuto 
in  the  prevention  of  mildew.  Have  been 
busied  to-day  preparing  the  material  for  2d 
application  to  the  experimental  vineyard. 
Made  first  application  June  loth.  Have 
proved  that  the  sulphate  does  uot  prevent 
black-rot ;  aud  perouospora  is  seen  on  vines 
which  have  been  sprayed  with  the  solutions. 
I  anr  now  curious  to  see  if  its  spread  will  be 
checked  by  the  treatment  I  shall  give  next 
week.  We  have  had  very  hot  and  humid 
weather,  and  grapes  are  rotting  bailty,  which 
are  usually  free  from  the  disease.  I  have  but 
oue  variety  which  has  uever  rotted,  and  which 
is  now  full  of  sound  clusters  with  ruin  all 
around  it.  Why  it  does  not  rot  is  a  problem 
T  cannot  solve.  The  Cottage  Grape  also  rots 
but  little  among  the  Concords  which  rot  al¬ 
most  totally.  Why  is  it  thus  slightly  affected? 
Noah  this  year  has  an  occasional  berry  rotted. 
Many  clusters  are  sound.  It  is  thus  with  El¬ 
vira.  On  Wylie’s  Hybrids  beside  them,  not  a 
berry  has  escaped  rot.  There  are  vagaries 
about  this  disease  which  are  puzzling.  Tem¬ 
perature  Is  05  degrees  in  the  shade  to-day. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  the  Rural’s  belief  that 
even  when  the  rose-bugs  exist  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  our  friend  states,  pyrethrum  would 
prove  a  remedy.  If  it  pays  to  use  the  solu¬ 
tion  iu  a  small  viueyard,  would  it  uot  pay 
iu  a  large  oue  ?  The  period  of  the  bug’s  de¬ 
vastations  is  short  comparatively,  and  enough 
pumps  must  be  kept  in  action  to  meet  the 
emergency,  if  we  may  judge  Horn  our  experi¬ 
ence  iu  a  small  way.  The  Cottage  is  the  mast 
vigorous  of  our  variet  ies  of  grapes.  The  foli¬ 
age  never  mildews;  the  grapes  never  rot. 

H.  F.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md.— A  late  Rural 
spoke  of  preserving  eggs  in  salt — I  can  give 
you  a  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of 
the  practice.  Recently  my  wife,  in  looking 
through  some  salt  in  which  she  had  packed 
eggs  certainly  uot  later  than  last  fall,  found 
several  which  had  been  there  since  that  time. 
When  put  iu  hot  water  they  floated,  but  when 
cooked  aud  opened  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  though  somewhat  shriveled.  They 
were  packed  point  down. 

Cirmjwljcre. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS  — 
LXXXIV. 

MARY  WAUER-FISIIER. 


The  “ Black  Country ”  of  the  South;  an  infer¬ 
tile  region;  Atlanta  and  the  Kimball 
House;  Memorial  Day;  “ down ”  oa  Jeff. 
Davis;  no  mincing  matters;  glories  oj  a 
reunited  country;  separation. 

The  night’s  ride  that  followed  our  depar¬ 
ture  from  Montgomery,  was  far  from  being  a 
restful  one,  as  soon  after  midnight  we  reached 
Birmingham,  oue  of  the  most  enterprising 
towus  of  the  south  of  post-bellum  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  great  irou  fouuderies  iu  full  blast 
were  a  magnificent  sight,  and  broke  upou  tko 
startled  sleepers  iu  tho  train  like  a  huge  con¬ 
flagration.  The  city  has  a  population  of 
20,000,  aud  its  industrial  features,  factories  aud 
furnaces  well  befit  its  illustrious  uauie. 
Business  enterprises  like  these  will  rapidly 
make  a  new  South,  iu  developing  the  euor- 
mous  resources  of  that  region,  which  would 
have  remained  undeveloped  until  doomsday 
uuder  the  paralyzing  hand  of  slavery. 

All  night  the  ear  was  filled  with  coal-smoke 
— there  were  few  people  in  it— and  l  was  glad 
when  day  broke  at  four  o’clock,  aud  we  could 
get  out  for  f  rash  air.  The  country  was  roll¬ 
ing,  broken  and  sandy,  woods  abounding  with 
azaleas  m  bloom,  pink,  purple.  Home-colored, 
brick-red  and  saffron-yellow,  what  are  some 
times  called  pinxter-bloom  and  flaming  pinx- 
ters,  aud  before  leaving  Atlanta,  1  was  enabled 
to  got  into  the  woods  aud  possess  myself  of 
these  glorious  blossoms.  Coru  and  cotton  are 
the  staple  crops  of  this  region,  the  latter  not 


yet  planted  evidently,  but  none  of  the  soil 
looked  fertile,  and  what  the  people  manage 
to  subsist  upon  was  to  my  m  ind  a  mystery. 
The  single  State  of  Pennsylvania  seemed  to 
me  to  possess  more  wealth  and  resources  than 
all  of  the  South  that  I  bad  seen  or  afterwards 
was  to  see,  and  that  such  a  long  aud  costly 
war  bad  boon  waged  and  sustained  by  the 
South  for  so  long  a  time  appeared  more  than 
ever  marvelous,  and  more  than  ever  utter 
foolhurdiness.  Some  features  changed  for  the 
better  as  we  boro  northward,  the  outside 
chimneys  of  sticks  laid  up  iu  mud  gave  way  to 
outside  chimneys  of  brick,  built  up  from  the 
ground.  All  along  through  the  country, 
buildings  generally  were  unpainted  and  never 
once  a  tasteful  little  cottage,  of  which 
one  sees  at  least  one  in  a  day’s  ride  any¬ 
where  else  iu  tho  country. 

Iu  entering  Atlanta  we  passed  her  Cotton 
Exposition  Building,  and  immediately  there 
was  that  in  the  appearance  of  things  that  un¬ 
mistakably  indicated  a  city  of  exceptional 
character.  The  train  ran  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  a  few  steps  from  the 
station  to  the  new  Kimball  House,  a  superb, 
admirably  kept  hotel,  eight  to  ten  stories  high 
— of  brick  and  gray  stone — 700  rooms  and  80 
colored  waiters  to  attend  to  the  service  of  the 
dining-room.  An  elevator  carried  us  up  to 
the  third  floor,  where  the  laddie  and  I,  in  a 
quiet  room,  slept  for  half  of  the  day.  We  had 
time,  however,  to  take  a  ride  into  the  country, 
diversified  in  surface  and  admirably  fitted  for 
building  sites,  but  tho  soil  so  miserably  poor! 
My  eyes  longed  in  vain  for  a  truly  verdant 
field;  but  leaving  out  yards  of  green  grass,  of 
which  there  are  none  worthy  the  mention,  we 
were  delighted  with  Atlanta.  Its  churches  are 
magnificent,  large  and  costly  and  fine  in  archi¬ 
tecture;  its  post-office  is  in  Venetian  style  and 
a  novelty;  its  business  blocks  and  its  private 
dwellings  are  elegant  beyond  anything  we  had 
seen  in  the  South— a  modern  city,  abounding 
in  energy',  increasing  rapidly  in  wealth, 
streets  well  paved  and  clean,  and  electric 
lights  in  general  use. 

It  was  Memorial  Day  in  the  South,  and  An¬ 
aximander  went  out  to  the  cemetery  to  hear 
the  speech-making  and  to  seethe  decoration  of 
t.hi-  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers.  He  re¬ 
ported  quite  an  imposing  procession,  tasteful 
disposition  of  flowers,  many  ill-behaved,  dis¬ 
orderly  negroes,  and  discreet,  reasonable 
speech  making.  Jeff.  Davis  was  coming  here 
from  Montgomery,  aud  there  were  already 
preparations  on  foot  for  his  reception.  While 
the  general  expression  was  one  of  satisfaction 
at  the  results  of  the  war,  still  we  fell  iu  with 
two  or  three  unreconstructed  persons.  I  re¬ 
marked  to  a  woman — a  lady  too — that  I  was 
surprised  at  the  feeling  of  veneration  and  re¬ 
spect  manifested  for  Jeff.  Davis;  that  one 
would  think  that  not  only  would  he  desire  to 
remain  in  strict  seclusion  and  be  forgotten  by 
his  couutrymen,  but  that  his  countrymeu 
would  also  never  more  wish  to  see  or  hear  of 
him.  .She  resented  that  very  emphatically , 
and  said  that  no  one  should  feel  surprised; 
that  not  only  did  all  who  suffered  with  him  in 
the  Lost  Cause  honor  him,  but  tliat  they 
should  teach  their  children  to  love  and  revere 
his  memory  to  the  end  of  time!  She  said 
sho  had  never  thought  slavery  was  right, 
aud  was  glad  it  was  abolished,  but  the 
Cause  for  which  the  South  fought  and  lost 
it  would  never  cease  to  mourn!  Of  course,  I 
could  well  afford  to  hold  my  tongue  oven  at 
such  ridiculous  uonsouse  as  that,  but  I  didn’t, 
aud  proceeded  to  assure  her  that  all  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  herself — kuew  that 
slavery  was  the  sole  cause  for  which  the  South 
fought,  and  was  all  there  was  of  the  Lost  Cause 
—although  that  silly,  rebelious  old  traitor,  and 
fool,  J.  D.,  was  tottering  through  the  eounti-y 
aud  prating  about  “constitutional  liberty.” 
She  had  much  to  say  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  South— bow  she  thought  that  Gen.  Grant 
might  have  done  so  much  for  them,  they  were 
so  utterly  at  his  tuerey,  etc.  At  tl  at  I  couldn’t 
refrain  from  reminding  her  that  m  the  records 
of  all  history  no  conquered  States  had  ever 
been  treated  with  the  leniency  accorded  to  the 
South  by  the  North,  and  that  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment  but  this  would  have  either  exiled  its 
traitors  or  hanged  them  in  ignominy!  We 
had  our  talk  in  a  railway  ear,  and  when  she 
reached  her  station,  she  gave  me  her  hand  at 
parting,  with  some  friendly  words.  We  both 
laughed  at  our  heated  conversation,  but  as  a 
final  salutation  I  added  “You  should  go  down 
on  your  knees  every  day  of  your  life,  iu  fer¬ 
vent  thanksgiving,  that  you  are  again  uuder 
the  old  flag.”  But  she  shook  her  head  at  that, 
and  said  sho  didu’t  feel  that  glad;  uud  so  she 
had  the  last  word  after  all!  But  if  the  South 
is  uot  that  glad,  it  is  because  of  its  ignorance 
of  what  the  country  is,  uow  that,  under  the 
Old  Flag,  it  is  everything,  and  out  from  under 
it,  nothing,  aud  worse  than  nothing!  If  any 
Southerner  doubts  this,  let  him  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent,  through  the  great  North-west  with  its 
tremendous  development,  and  he  may  make 
his  observations  from  a  railway  car  all  the  way 
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from  Philadelphia* westward.  However  pleas¬ 
ant  eternal  summer  may  be,  and  a  land  where 
the  orange  tree  blooms,  etc.,  yet  the  Nor  tie 
the  cold,  bleak  North,  is  the  home  of  power, 
physical,  mental  and  moral.  The  South  has 
unquestionably  a  great  future,  but  Northern 
capital  and  Northern  energy  will  have  a  largo 
hand  in  determining  it. 

Poor  as  Georgia  looked  to  be,  it  bred 
thoughts  of  home,  for  there  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  golden  face  of  the  dandelion,  the 
elegant  hepatica  and  the  modest  blue  beauty 
of  what  in  Pennsylvania  we  call  “Quaker 
Lady.”  At  Atlanta  the  “Three  Fishers”  part¬ 
ed  company— Anaximander  goiug  down  into 
Central  Florida  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  an 
orange  grove,  while  the  laddie  and  1,  spent 
with  much  journeying,  continued  our  north¬ 
ward  way. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arizona, 

PnOENix,  Maricopa  Co..  July  8. — No  corn, 
oats,  rye  or  buckwheat.  Wheat,  and  barley 
good,  but  only  half  the  acreage  of  other  years. 
Potatoes  good,  acreage  the  same.  No  root 
CrOps;  garden  vegetables  good.  Orchard 
fruits  good,  aud  acreage  very  largely  increas¬ 
ing  every  year.  Peaches  and  apricots  a  fail¬ 
ure  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Apples,  pears, 
figs  and  grapes,  a  good  crop  prospect.  One 
firm  has  planted  (100  acres  of  raisin  grapes 
the  past  spring;  many  others  are  planting 
largely.  Oranges, lemons  aud  other  semi-trop¬ 
ic  fruits  do  well,  and  are  being  planted  in 
large  orchards.  Alfalfa  is  th“  only  hay  and 
pasture  plant  and  the  acreage  is  increasing 
fast;  3Tields  three  to  four  cuttings  of  two  aud 
tons  each.  All  crops  are  grown  by  irriga 
tion.  F.  s.  o. 

Colorado. 

Denver,  Arapahoe  Co.,  July  14.— Crops  in 
this  vicinity  vary  very  much,  owing  to  the 
want  of  water  for  irrigation  by  some  of  the 
farmers.  We  have  water  enough  for  all  if  it 
was  equally  distributed;  but  our  water  com¬ 
missioners  are  not  practical  men  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  had  frequent  showers  here  in 
some  localities,  and  in  others  there  has  been 
no  rain  to  amount  to  anything  for  two 
mouths.  In  my  immediate  vicinity  there  are 
very  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats 
which  are  about  au  average  as  compared  with 
former  years,  while  there  is  a  large  increase  in 
Alfalfa  and  clover,  Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
are  looking  well,  and  promise  a  good  yield. 
Strawberries  have  done  very  well  this  year, 
but  there  was  not  enough  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  C.  T. 

Canada. 

Middleton,  Nova  Scotia,  July  12.— 
Throughout  the  Annapolis  Valley  the  hay 
crop  is  about  up  to  the  average.  Corn  and 
wheat  but  little  grown.  Oats  and  potatoes 
extensively  cultivated  and  very  promising. 
The  apple  crop  here  is  our  leading  one.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  considerably  below  an 
average,  the  Noupariel  variety — the  chief 
late  shipping  to  England — being  but  a  very 
small  crop.  Small  f ruits,  where  unprotected, 
suffered  severely  from  our  chaugeahle  winter 
aud  want  of  snow;  but  where  carefully  man¬ 
aged  the  crop  is  turning  off  well,  considering 
the  lack  of  rain  for  the  last  fortnight.  I  shall 
have  12,000  imperial  quarts  of  strawberries 
from  less  than  three  acres.  G.  C.  M. 

Viola  Dale,  Man.,  July  8. — The  area  for 
wheat  has  increased  largely  during  the  last 
five  years.  This  year  we  have  had  everything 
we  could  want— a  splendid  seed-bed  and  con¬ 
tinual  showers  when  needed.  The  outlook  is 
the  best  for  five  years:  the  average  will  be 
from  20  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  a  fine 
crop,  from  4U  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Barley 
about  40  bushels.  These  are  our  main  crops. 
Com  is  rarely  grown,  except  in  gardens,  but 
what  little  there  is  looks  well.  Rye  but  little 
grown,  though  the  acreage  is  increasing 
yearly.  Roots,  only  enough  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  which  also  applies  to  garden  vege¬ 
tables  and  small  fruits.  A  small  amount  of 
Timothy  is  grown,  but  most  of  us  depend  on 
the  prairie  hay,  which  is  splendid.  I  tried  the 
Rural’s  trench-mulch  system  for  potatoes  ou 
a  small  scale  this  year,  and  at  present  they 
lead  anytbiug  I  have  ever  seen;  if  the  yield  is 
as  great  as  it  promises  my  neighbors  will  try 
it  next  year.  The  Rural  is  a  great  boon  to 
me  and  is  road  with  increasing  interest  every 
week.  S.  w.  M. 

Cornwall,  Ontario,  July  15. — Corn  not 
much  planted  here,  but  good  for  the  area 
planted.  F^ll  and  spring  wheat  good.  Oats 
very  good.  Barley  aud  buckwheat  very  fair. 
Potatoes  aud  all  root  crops  promise  will.  Gar¬ 
den  vegetables  fair.  Strawberries  have  been 
a  rather  short  crop,  owing  to  curly  drought 
about  blossoming  time.  Wild  raspberries, 
picked  by  the  Indians,  very  plentiful.  ^Apples 
a  short  crop,  as  this  is  the  off  year.  Hay 
promises  to  be  of  excellent^  quality,  but  a 


shorter  crop  than  usual.  Our  farmers  are 
agitating  strongly  for  commercial  union.  The 
Ru  ual  is  better  than  ever.  Success  to  it! 

W.  S.  T. 

St.  Mauy’s,  Outario,  July  12. — The  outlook 
for  crops  around  here  is  good.  Fall  wheat  is 
below  the  average;  very  little  spring  wheat 
grown  around  us.  Oats,  barley  and  peas  arc 
looking  splendid.  Potatoes  are  looking  well; 
so  are  the  root  crops.  Ilay  about  the  aver¬ 
age;  will  almost  all  be  saved  this  week.  Or¬ 
chard  fruits  will  bo  below  the  average; 
especially  winter  apples.  g.  b. 

Illinois. 

Aledo,  Mercer  Co.,  July  18. — The  weather 
has  been  very  dry  in  this  region  for  a  long 
time.  Except  some  half  a  dozen  fair  showers 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  bad  uo 
rain  to  amount  to  anything  for  over  a  year. 
Corn  never  looked  better  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Wheat,  rye  aud  oats  are  light.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  not  make  half  a  crop.  A  great 
many  meadow's  are  not  worth  the  cutting. 
Pasture  fields  are  scorched.  Water  is  very 
scarce  and  stock  are  suffering.  There  is  very 
little  fruit  of  any  kind.  J.  R.  w. 

Rock  Island,  Rock  Island  Co.,  July  12. — 
The  outlook  for  corn  is  much  above  the  aver¬ 
age— has  not  been  better  for  twenty  years. 
The  area  is  about  as  usual.  Potatoes,  au  in¬ 
creased  area;  prospect  above  the  average. 
Oats  an  increased  area,  but  the  yield  is  not 
more  than  ono-half.  Wheat,  rye  and  barley 
not  much  raised;  yield  below  the  average. 
Hay  crop  very  poor;  pastures  almost  barren. 
Small  fruits  below  an  average.  No  cherries; 
but  few  apples.  Garden  vegetables  are  in 
about  the  usual  condition.  We  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  light  showers  lately  which  will  improve 
the  condition  of  everything  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood.  n.  D. 

Salem,  Marion  Co. — Corn  is  a  full  average, 
and  looks  well  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Some  chinch  bugs  are  ou  it.  If  wo  have  a 
good  supply  of  i  ain  the  prospect  is  good  for  a 
good  crop.  The  run  of  wheat  was  less  than 
an  average  aud  most  of  it  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  late  frosts  and  chinch  bugs.  It  is  all 
cut:  quality  not  good.  Oats  more  than  an 
average  put  in  aud  there  w’ould  be  a  large 
yield  had  the  stand  not  been  damaged  by  the 
chinch  bug.  Very  little  rye  is  ever  raised 
here;  but  the  crop  is  an  average  oue  for  this 
section  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  Potatoes 
an  average  area  aud  looking  well.  Garden 
vegetables  as  usual.  Apple  crop  short.  Hay 
aud  pasture  grass  an  average.  Very  little 
clover  seed  is  raised  in  (his  couuty.  The 
yield  will  be  a  full  average.  Wo  have  raised 
poor  crops  here  for  the  past  few  years;  conse¬ 
quently  the  farmers  are  generally  badly  in 
debt.  This  is  quite  a  good  place  to  raise  grass 
and  is  better  adapted  to  stock  raising  than  to 
anything  else.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  are 
so  badly  damaged  by  chinch  bugs  that  but 
little  wheat  will  be  put  iu  this  fall.  Notone 
farmer  in  ten  will  sow  any  at  all.  Chinch  bugs 
have  damaged  the  corn  very  much,  and  un¬ 
less  we  have  plenty  of  rain  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  but  very  little  corn  will  be  raised  this 
season.  G.  H.  w. 

Indiana. 

Salem,  Washington  Co.,  July  16. — Some 
wheat  has  been  thrashed  indifferent  parts  of 
the  county;  quality  good;  nearly  au  average 
with  five  years.  Oats  aud  grass  will  be  half 
crOps.  The  grass,  on  some  of  the  poor  up¬ 
lands  won’t  run  over  80  per  cent,  of  a  crop, 
while,  on  some  lowlands  on  creek  bottoms,  it 
will  run  100.  The  drought  still  continues. 
The  outlook  is  very  poor  at  present  for  half  a 
crop  of  corn.  If  it  continues  dry  aud  hot 
oue  week  more,  half  a  crop  of  corn  won’t  be 
raised  in  this  couuty.  Pastures  are  dry; 
ponds  of  water  are  getting  low',  but  stock  has 
to  drink  such  water  ns  stagnates  in  them. 
Sheep  are  falling  off  in  flesh,  owing  to  the 
dry,  hot  weather.  Lambs  are  selling  here  at 
3X  cents  a  pound.  _  e.  w. 

Iowa. 

Dubuque,  Dubuque  Co.,  July  12. — Hay  is 
about  60  per  ceut.  of  a  crop.  Early  potatoes 
about  half  a  crop,  aud  unless  we  have  pleut.  / 
of  rain  within  a  few  days,  the  late  potatoes 
will  be  but  half  a  crop.  Corn  is  liu.\  and 
farmers  are  rejoicing  accordingly.  Oats, 
wheat,  bat  Ie3r  and  rye  are  a  little  short,  owing 
to  the  continued  drought  we  have  had.  Rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  will  not  make  50  per 
cent,  of  a  crop.  Currauts  and  gooseberries 
are  short.  There  is  a  good  prospect  for  a 
large  crop  of  grapes.  We  wuut  lots  of  rain 
for  late  cabbage,  or  else  we  will  have  none, 
unless  we  haul  water,  as  we  did  lust  year. 

N,  C.  P. 

Lima,  Fayette  Co.,  July  9,— We  had  very 
dry  weather  last  fall  and  this  spring.  Huy 
is  not  half  a  crop.  Spring  wheat  looked 
good,  but  the  chinch  bugs  have  killed  it  aud 
are  now  taking  the  oats  aud  some  of  the  corn. 
The  latter  looks  good — what  has  not  been  rno- 
lested.by  the  bugs.  p.  e.  j. 


Osage,  Mitchell  Co.,  July  14. — We  are  suf¬ 
fering  on  account  of  the  long-continued 
drought.  Indeed  wo  have  had  no  rain  to  fill 
the  water  channels  above  or  below  the  surface 
this  spring.  Some  very  light  showers  have 
fallen  iu  uneven  sections  of  the  country,  but 
not  enough  to  break  the  terrible  drought 
that  has  been  on  us  for  more  than  a  year.  Our 
com  is  suffering  less  than  an3'thing  else.  A 
report  comes  in  that  the  wheat,  barley  and 
oat  ci’ops  have  been  damaged  by^  the  chinch 
bugs  and  that  the  corn  is  likely  to  be  injured 
by  this  pest.  As  a  consequence  of  the  drought, 
the  hay  crop  must  be  very  light.  Prices  have 
not  changed  of  late.  Rumors  from  the  entire 
State  and  adjoining  States  give  a  deplorable 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought  and  extremely  hot 
weather,  98  degrees  in  the  shade  to-da3r. 

L.  s.  K. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co.,  July  14.— I  have  to 
change  my  crop  report  for  J une ;  for  the  past 
four  weeks  of  severe  drought  have  made  a 
wonderful  change  on  some  or  most  crops.  We 
had  the  last  weeks  of  June  aud  first  two  of 
July  very  hot  aud  dry  weather.  Ou  July  11 
ami  12  tho  thermometer  registered  as  high  as 
100  degrees  iu  the  shade,  which  was  death  and 
destruction  to  much  vegetation.  On  these 
da3rs  thousands  of  sweet  com  tassels  were 
cooked  as  dry  os  if  they  hail  been  baked  in  a 
stove  oven.  Ou  tho  evening  of  the  12th  fine 
showers  fell  in  this  section  ami  have  continued 
since,  and  have  brought  new  hopes  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  elad  and  thankful  hearts.  These 
rains  came  at  almost  the  eleveuth  hour  for 
us  so  the  following  are  the  estimates  for  a  Ju¬ 
ly  report.  Acorn  reduction  of  at  least  15  per 
cent,  from  June,  owing  to  drought  aud  chinch 
bugs,  which  were  driven  from  wheat  fields  ou 
to  the  coru  crop.  The  corn  is  very  promising 
and  these  showers  pretty  nearly  assure  a  fiuo 
crop.  It  is  so  well  advanced  that  many  fields 
are  now  silking.  M3r  June  estimate  of  90  on 
oats  will  hold  good  Oat  harvest  iu  full  pro¬ 
gress.  My  estimate  of  85  for  early  potatoes  I 
will  have  to  bring  down  nearly  one-half — 40 
per  cent.  I  consider  a  full  estimate.  Early 
potatoes  are  matured  and  we  know  what 
there  is.  Late  potatoes  ma3r  make  half  a  crop 
yet.  I  will  bring  down  ruy  garden  vegetable 
estimate  of  50,  10  per  cent.,  making  40  fully 
large  enough.  Hay  nearly  all  harvested  and 
15  per  cent,  better  than  my  June  estimate  (20.  j 
Stock  water  scarce.  f.  s.  w. 

Kamai. 

Howard,  Elk  Co.,  July  1.— Corn  is  mostly 
in  silk  and  tassel  and  with  the  abundant  rain¬ 
fall  of  to-day  promises  a  large  shield.  Pota¬ 
toes,  root  crops  and  garden  vegetables  were 
never  better.  Small  ami  orchard  fruits, 
gooseberries  excepted,  are  average  crops.  Ha3r 
and  pasture  grafts  not  excelled  in  past  five 
years.  Wheat  and  oats  have  been  much  in¬ 
jured  by  chinch  bugs;  but  little  sown. 


Louisiana. 

Norwood,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  July  10. 
— The  corn  crop  iu  this  soctiou  is  fair — 
will  yield  about  20  bushels  per  acre;  a  larger 
area  planted  than  last  year.  Oats  almost  a 
failure  owiug  to  drought  in  April.  Where  the 
earlier  varieties  of  potatoes  were  planted  the 
3'ield  was  ver>'  light,  but  later  varieties  did 
well  Sweet  potatoes  are  good.  Apples  aud 
tigs  are  plentiful,  but  peaches  are  rotting  and 
ripening  at  the  same  time.  There  is  about  au 
average  area  planted  in  cotton,  the  main  crop 
here,  which  is  very  promising.  There  has 
been  a  greater  amount  of  fertilizer  used  in 
this  vicinity  this  year  than  ever  before.  Gar¬ 
den  vegetables  arc  very  tine.  H.  s. 

Welsh,  Culcasieu  Parish,  July  20.— This 
parish  has  been  until  lately  a  cattle  section. 
Northern  immigrants  have  transformed  it  into 
a  beautiful  farming  country.  Real  farmiug 
work  is  mostly  experimental  yet.  We  have  to 
find  out  whut  we  can  raise  here,  but  hope  to 
produce  most  all  the  Northern  aud  Southern 
produ  ts.  The  crops  that  grow  at  present, 
(co1  a,  sweet  potatoes,  genuine  sugar-cane, 
ri  ;e,  etc.),  look  splendid.  We  can  sow  and 
raise  crops  aud  vegetables  the  whole  year 
round.  Old  settlers  have  ripe  peaches  and 
figs  in  abundance.  Some  Immigrant  settlers 
have  very  fine  ripe  grapes.  This  will,  in  fu¬ 
ture,  bean  excellent  country  for  fruit.  Low¬ 
est  temperature  iu  tho  shade  in  June,  71  de¬ 
grees;  highest,  91.  Lowest  in  July,  76;  high¬ 
est,  94.  Always  a  fine  Gulf  breeze.  8.  K. 

Mich  I  gnu. 

Glenn,  Allegau  Co.,  July  13.— Corn  average 
area ;  looking  better  than  in  average  years  on 
account  of  unusually  hot  weather.  Wheat 
area  aud  yield  below  the  average.  Potatoes 
injured  by  drought.  Gats  au  average  crop. 
Hay  below  average  iu  quantity,  but  of  excol- 
leut  quality.  Apples  an  average  crop.  Our 
main  industry  here  is  raising  peaches  of  which 
we  anticipate  au  immense  crop.  Picking  uf 
early  varieties  will  begin  in  about  two  weoks. 
Borries  of  all  kinds  are  very  abundant. 

H.  B. 


Glenn,  Allegan  Co.,  July  12.— Our  special¬ 
ty  for  profit  here  is  peach  growing.  Our 
peach  belt  will  average  8x25  miles,  of  which 
all  the  available  land  is  setto  trees.  The  crop 
is  the  largest  ever  grown,  and  the  prospects  for 
fine  fruit  were  never  better  at  a  correspond¬ 
ing  season.  Our  chief  market  is  Chicago; 
our  fruit  is  sent  over  by  boat  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan— average  distance  108  miles.  The  apple 
erop  is  a  fair  one.  Small  fruits  good.  Corn 
never  better.  Potatoes  and  oats  a  little  short. 
So  far  we  have  not  bad  much  rain.  n.  e.  e. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  City,  Winona  Co.,  July  10.— 
The  chinch  bugs  have  been  with  us  for  several 
years  and  have  done  more  or  less  damage  to 
spring  wheat  in  dry  seasons;  but  never  before 
have  they  bad  so  good  a  chance  to  develop  as 
in  the  past  few  months.  Formerly  winter 
wheat,  (very  little  raised  here),  and  barley 
were  ripe  before  the  bugs  hatched  ami  could 
be  harvested  without  damage  from  them,  but 
this  season  tho  pests  were  ready  for  the  wheat 
as  soon  as  it  was  in  the  dough  stage.  All 
spring  wheat  iu  this  county  that  was  not  cut 
for  hay  when  green  had  all  the  juice  sucked 
out  by  the  bugs  before  the  beads  had  time  to 
fill.  Many  farmers  have  cut  their  barley 
for  feed  aud  are  doing  the  same  with  oats. 
The  bugs  never  before  harmed  the  oats,  and 
seldom  did  much  damage  to  corn, but  this  year 
they  promise  to  ruin  both.  Usually  the  bugs 
go  but  a  short  distance  into  a  field  of  corn, 
owing  to  the  shade  made  by  the  stalks;  but 
this  year  there  are  so  tnauy  of  them  that  they 
will  probably  take  it  all.  Tho  corn  which 
they  attacked  first  is  already  wilting  and  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  A  great  change  can  be. 
noticed  in  24  hours.  There  seems  to  be  no 
way  of  fighting  them.  „  ,r.  m.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — To  show  how  numerous  the  bugs 
arc  in  his  corn-field  our  correspondent  sent  us, 
in  a  tin  vessel,  a  piece  of  corn-stalk  together 
with  the  bugs  that  clung  to  that  particular 
section.  Some,  however,  had  dropped  off 
while  he  was  cutting  the  stalk.  The  section 
W'as  3)t,  inches  long  nod  the  can  contained 
over  8(H)  bugs,  many  of  which  were  yet  alive. 
Most  of  them  had  congregated  at  oue  cml  of 
the  stalk, which  wus  literally  black  with  them. 
For  a  remedy  for  the  pests  see  “Remedy  for 
Chinch  Bugs”  under  “What  Others  Sa3\” 

Winona,  Wiuoua  Co.,  July  9. — The  area 
and  outlook  for  crops  iu  this  section  are  about 
as  follows:  Corn  about  100;  condition,  100; 
spriug  wheat,  70;  condition,  25;  winter 
wheat,  100;  condition,  75;  oaks.  110,  condition, 
70;  barley,  100;  condition,  50;  potatoes,  100; 
condition,  75;  bay,  100;  condition,  20,  timo¬ 
thy;  wild  hay,  120;  condition,  100;  pastures^ 
100;  condition,  20  to  80;  clover  seed,  50;  con¬ 
dition,  75;  dry  weather,  400,  condition,  400: 
chinch  bugs,  10,000  to  sq.  foot.  Dry  weather 
is  the  cause  of  the  low  condition.  Bugs  are 
lowering  it  every  day.  Chinch  bugs  were 
never  100th  part  as  numerous  as  this  summer. 
Some  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye  ami  corn  they 
have  eaten  up  already.  Winona  County  will 
not  have  10  per  ceut.  of  au  average  crop  of 
spring  wheat.  K.  t.  h. 

Missouri. 

Fulton,  Callaway  Co. — Wheat,  reduced 
acreage;  but  a  fair  crop.  Corn,  fine  prospect; 
acreage,  large.  Oats,  acreage  large;  moder¬ 
ate  crop.  H.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

Hume,  Alleghany  Co.,  July  10.— Coni  is 
looking  better  than -usual.  Winter  wheat  is 
good  and  about  ready  for  harvest.  Early 
sowed  oaks  are  looking  well;  pretty  dry  for 
lute.  More  potatoes  planted  this  spring  than 
usual;  looking  fair;  bugs  plenty.  Apples  set 
well,  but  dropping  off  badly.  Hay  not  quite 
an  average;  pasture  fair.  Dairying  is  quite 
a  prominent  industry.  The  milk  is  mostly 
drawn  to  cheese  factories.  Some  have  sold 
their  cows  and  are  raising  hay  for  market. 

j.  M. 

Itiiaca,  Tompkins  Co.,  Jul3r  15. — Wheat, 
area,  95  per  ceut. ;  outlook,  70  per  cent. ;  in¬ 
jured  by  Hessian  tly  aud  joint-worm.  Corn, 
area,  100  per  cent. ;  outlook,  105  per  cent. ; 
clean  but  wanting  rain.  Oats,  area,  100  per 
cent.;  outlook,  98  per  cent.;  early  sown  su¬ 
perior;  late  poor.  Rye,  area,  110  per  cent.; 
outlook,  102  per  cent. :  lands  fail  ofteuer  tbau 
formerly  when  sowed  to  wheat,  hence  rye  cul¬ 
ture  is  on  the  increase.  Barley,  area,  98  per 
ceut. ;  outlook,  95  per  cent. ;  only  raised  on  the 
best  laud  in  the  northern  part  of  the  couuty. 
Buckwheat,  area,  110  per  cent.;  outlook,  105 
per  ceut. ;  phosphates  are  used  to  quite  au  ex¬ 
tent  for  t  his  crop  with  marked  beneficial  re¬ 
sults.  Potatoes,  nreu,  105  per  cent. ;  outlook, 
95  per  ceut.;  too  dry  and  ground  not  rich 
enough  for  the  best  results.  Root  crops,  area, 
100  per  ceut.;  outlook,  95  per  cent,;  early 
plautcd  superior;  lute  very  poor.  Hay  aud 
pasture,  area,  liO  percent.;  outlook,  95  per 
cent.:  old  meadows  injured  for  lack  of  late 
rains,  many  meadows  want  to  bo  reseeded  aud 
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fertilized.  Clover  seed,  area,  10  per  cent. ; 
The  weevil  and  root  beetle  doing  great  injury; 
not  more  than  half  as  much  clover  sown  as 
formerly.  I.  p.  it. 

Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  Co.,  July  14. — The 
outlook  for  harvest  has  greatly  changed  in 
this  neighborhood  since  the  middle  of  June, 
in  consequence  of  drought.  Trees,  shrubs aud 
grape  vines  uuule  a  stronger  growth  this  year 
than  1  remember  having  seen  iu  20  years. 
Corn  made  a  good  start,  but  suffers  now  from 
drought.  Wheat  is  very  little  grown  here,but  is 
good,  what  there  is  Oats  plenty  sown ;  will  not 
probably  (ill  well  for  want  of  rain.  Barley 
good.  Potatoes  are  suffering  terribly  from 
drought:  will  be  a  small  crop  of  small  pota¬ 
toes;  would  probably  be  somewhat  better  if 
cultivated  on  the  level,  which,  alas!  no  farmer 
around  here  practices.  Grapes  doing  well; 
peach  and  pear  trees  are  more  heavily  loaded 
than  l  have  ever  seen  them.  Apple  trees  were 
well  loaded,  but  the  fruit  is  dropping  badly 
now.  Plum  trees  well  loaded.  Quince  aud 
some  apple-trees  half  dead  with  blight.  Hay 
a  very  good  crop, but  half  of  the  meadows  was 
winter-killed.  Pastures  are  poor  now. 

J.  a.  w. 

Raisin,  Lenawee  Co.,  July  8. — Wheat  on 
sandy  soils  good.  Corn  fair,  but  wants  rain. 
Spring  rye  good;  oats  fair;  hay  crop  good; 
early  potatoes  poor,  and  unless  it  rains  the 
late  ones  will  not  be  half  a  crop.  The  wheat 
on  clay  or  muck  is  very  poor.  Wheat  all  cut 
aud  mostly  drawn.  C.  b. 


West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  Co.,  July  15. — In 
the  Kanawha  Valley  grass,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
etc.,  are  a  little  below  the  average.  Early 
potatoes  very  good.  Apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  small  fruits  iu  general,  are  almost  au 
entire  failure.  Peaches  more  than  an  average, 
but  small  in  size.  Blackberries,  raspberries 
and  grapes  unusually  large  crops.  Corn  looking 
well  at  present.  We  had  au  unusually  dry, 
hot  June,  and  July  is  about  the  same  so  far— 
a  little  rain  the  5th  aud  0th.  k.  t.  t. 

Wisconsin. 

Reeve,  Langlade  County,  July  11.— Crops 
through  this  northern  section  of  Wis¬ 
consin  are  better  than  au  average.  Oats, 
barley,  rye  aud  peas  have  a  larger  acreage 
than  ever  before,  aud  all  look  good  and  prom¬ 
ise  au  unusual  harvest.  Wheat  not  much 
grown,  ow'iug  to  lack  of  facilities  for  flouring. 
Grass  is  better  tlmn  for  several  years,  and 
farmers  are  just  commencing  haying.  Pota¬ 
toes  look  well.  Blueberries  and  red  raspber¬ 
ries  are  now  becoming  plentiful.  Orchard 
fruits  not  much  grown,  but  farmers  are  com- 
meuciug  in  a  small  way.  Plenty  of  rain  siueo 
the  middle  of  May,  and  pretty  wann  weather, 
so  that  stock  running  out  have  good  feed  in 
the  timber.  b.  t.  &. 

Ketch  am,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  July  9. — Corn 
never  looked  better  at  this  season.  Worms 
have  been  very  destructive.  Wheat  half  a 
crop.  Chinch  bugs  very  bad.  Oats  a  full  av¬ 
erage.  Barley  three-quarters  of  a  crop,  in¬ 
jured  by  chinch  bugs.  Potatoes  lookiug  well, 
but  damaged  by  drought.  Gardens  fair. 
Apples  a  total  failure.  Hay  80  per  cent.  Pas¬ 
tures  very  short.  Drought  very  bad  through 
May  and  June,  Some  nice  rains  since  July. 
Grasshoppers  very  bad,  also  chinch  bugs. 

H.  d.  p. 

Little  Elk,  Benton  Co  ,  July  11. — This  is  a 
new  country.  I  have  been  here  but  one  year. 
Old  settlers  report  it  the  driest  season  ever 
known.  Potatoes,  root  crops  and  garden 
vegetables,  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  an  av¬ 
erage.  Orchards  thrifty,  but  cold  rains,  when 
iu  blossom,  killed  fully  half  the  fruit.  Ilay 
atul  clover  very  light.  Grass  fairly  good. 
Stock  doing  well.  Oats  half  a  crop.  R.  0. 


PLUMS. — John  J.  Thomas  says,  in  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower,  that  among  the  plums  which 
are  hardy  and  most  reliable  are  Lombard, 
Prince’s  Yellow  Gage,  Imperial  Gage,  Bavay, 
Monroe,  and  Bradshaw.  Of  slower  growth 
and  not  so  hardy,  but  of  excellent  quality, 
are  Jefferson,  MeLaugbliu,  Green  Gage  aud 
Red  Draper.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  is  an  admira¬ 
ble  fruit  whore  it  ripens  well.  Coe’s  l<nte  Rod 
comes  long  after  all  the  ot  her  sorts,  or  early 
in  November,  and  is  worth  raisiug  in  localities 
where  there  is  no  freezing  weather  till  ma¬ 
ture,  as  for  instance,  along  the  borders  of  our 
lakes.  There  uro  two  mortal  enemies  of  the 
plum,  mortal  because  easily  vanquished, 
these  are  the  black- knot  and  the  cureulio. 
1  be  black-knot  visits  him  every  year,  but 
prompt  excision  prevents  harm.  Some  culti¬ 
vators  fail  with  this  remedy  because  they  do 


not  apply  it  in  time.  Mr.  Thomas  has  been 
acquainted  with  the  cureulio  50  years,  and 
has  had  iu  that  time  no  difficulty  iu  meeting 
it  by  the  jarring  aud  tbumb-and-fimror  pro¬ 
cess,  Mauy  years  ago,  however,  a  crowd  of 
other  business  caused  him  to  neglect  for  a  few 
seasons  a  fine  young  plum  orchatd,  which  as 
a  consequence  gave  him  scarcely  a  peck  of 
fruit.  Afterwards  he  resolved  to  do  hetter, 
but  was  confined  by  chronic  illness,  and  had 
a  raw  hand  for  the  work.  He  called  him  to 
his  room,  and  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw  a  eur- 
culio'f  “Yes,  sir.”  “What  does  it  look  like?" 
“It  looks  just  like  an  elephant:”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  He  referred  to  its  long  beak  resembling 
tho  elephant’s  trunk.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  him 
directions  iu  detail,  and  he  took  entire  charge. 
The  result  was  trees  bearing  rich  crops  of 
purple  and  golden  fruit.  Many  persons  who 
attempt  to  catch  the  pests  fail  from  awkward 
appliances  aud  intermitting  work.  Mr. 
Thomas’s  hired  man  carried  a  stiffened  sheet 
on  his  left  arm,  and  tho  hammer  in  tho  right 
hand,  a  blow  from  which  on  an  iron  plug 
brings  down  every  insect.  It  rolls  down  the 
curved  sheet, and  the  thumb  aud  finger  quickly 
dispatch  it.  It  requires  15  or  20  minutes  to 
go  over  SO  trees.  As  the  pests  become  fewer, 
less  time  is  required.  He  catches  about  a 
thousand  more  or  less,  each  season.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  time  required  to  protect  a  crop  is 
about  equal  to  one  day,  which  makes  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  about  five  or  six  eouts  a  tree. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Green  asks  a  question  aud 
answers  it;  Can  a  man  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  a  tree  that  fruits  bountifully  year  after 
year  iu  his  garden?  No,  not  ordinarily; 
though  be  should  buy  as  cheap  as  he  earn 
Suppose  he  has  a  farm  on  which  there  are  12 
plum  trees,  12  cherry.  12  apple,  12  pear,  all  in 
bearing,  and  a  buyer  comes  to  buy  the  farm, 
aud  ho  tells  him  he  can  have  the  farm  without 
the  fruit  trees  f<Sr  49,500,  or  with  the  fruit 
trees  for  ?  10,000;  which  offer  would  the  buyer 
be  apt  to  accept  ?  He  would  not  want  the 
farm  without  the  fruit.  He  would  pay  the 
#10,000  or  buy  ehewhere.  Now  those  48  trees 
cost  the  planter  say  410,  or  J§,  or  45.  The 
cost  of  planting  and  caring  for  them  might  be 
410  or  420  more,  yet  at  the  date  of  bearing 
they  add  to  the  salable  value  of  the  farm  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars,  or  far  more  than  the  total 
value  of  the  fruit  would  be  in  market,  for 
they  beautify  the  place  aud  make  it  appear 
home-like. 

As  au  experience,  Mr.  Green  once  threw  a 
six-foot  seedling  pear-tree  into  a  coruer  of  the 
barn  where  it  lay,  root  and  branch,  wholly  un¬ 
covered  for  six  weeks,  then  planted  it  with 
care  and  it  grew  well.  He  has  found  apple 
trees  overlooked  on  the  field,  that  had  been  ex¬ 
posed,  roots  and  branches,  for  two  weeks-  to 
the  sun  and  wind,  and  planted  them  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  after  the  tops  had  been  cut  back 
closely,  and  they  ’grew  and  made  productive 
trees.  Such  misused  trees  do  not  start  growth 
at  once.  Here  is  a  point  for  the  novice.  Trees 
and  plants  sent  loug  distances  may  not  begin 
to  show  signs  of  life  for  weeks  after  planting, 
aud  yet  come  on  and  grow  vigorously  later. 
Grapes,  blackl>errios,  red  raspberries,  peaches, 
etc.,  ofteu  begin  growth  a  mouth  or  six  weeks 
after  planting,  yet  most  people  might  become 
impatient  aud  destroy  them  before  the  resur¬ 
rection  came.  Nevertheless,  let  us  uot  forget 
that  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  give  our 
trees  immediate  care,  protecting  the  roots 
every  minute  from  sun  and  wind. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Nebraska. 
— The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Nebraska  shows  that  the  total  area  of 
improved  laud  m  that  State  in  lssti  was 
7, 810, Oss  acres  and  of  unimproved  land  9,974,- 
481  acres.  The  number  of  farms  was  119,897. 
Corn  is  the  principal  crop  of  Nebraska,  with 
an  area  planted  of  8, 808, 848  acres  and  a  yield 
of  10-1,814, 744  bushels.  The  area  iu  wheat  was 
1,097,150 acres  aud  the  yield  17,521,734  bushels. 
The  potato  crop  covered  59,777  acres  and 
amounted  to  0,898, 905  bushels.  Tho  number 
of  horses  and  mules  iu  the  State  was  404,878; 
cattle,  1,173,929;  sheep, 323,140;  hogs,  1,054, 158. 
There  were  in  the  State  iu  lsSO  3,005,808  fruit- 
trees. 

Fort  Worth  as  a  Wool  Market. — The 
project  to  make  Fort  Worth  a  center  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  preparing  wool  is  attracting  at¬ 
tention.  The  Gazette  claims  that  Fort  Worth 
is  tho  natural  outlet  iu  that!  region.  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  wool  pass  through  the 
city  to  Boston  aud  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  the 
raw  state  and  full  of  grease  and  dirt.  It  is 
claimed  that  Fort  Worth  possesses  the  only 
water  available  for  scouring  wool  iu  Texas. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  Fort  Worth  a  wool  and 
sheep  depot,  with  stock-yards  aud  scouring 
establishments.  Freight  on  grease  and  dirt 
at  the  rate  of  41.43  per  100  pounds  will  be 
saved,  aud  only  the  finished  raw  product  will 
be  shipped.  It  is  also  proposed  to  secure  laud 
near  the  city  aud  sink  artesian  wells  to  fur¬ 
nish  water.  The  paper  uamed  says :  “If  Fort 


Worth  will  establish  these  scouring  plants  she 
will  become  the  greatest  wool  market  south  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  means  great  pros¬ 
perity.” 

Remedy  for  the  Chinch  Bug.— Any  ef 
fective  remedy  for  this  pest  must  be  a  bless 
responsible  correspondents  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Progressive  Farmer  vouch  for  the  efficacy 
of  the  following  emulsion:  Dissolve  one-half 
pound  of  common  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Boil  it,  and  while  boiling  hot.  pour  it  into  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  oil.  Churn  it  ami  stir  aud 
beat  it  until  thoroughly  mixed.  Put  one  part 
of  this  to  six  parts  of  cold  water  and  sprinkle 
or  spray  the  bugs  by  using  a  common  tin 
water  sprinkler,  which  you  can  get  at  any  tin 
shop.  Fromaspecial  Bulletinof  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  we  see  that  Prof.  Atkin¬ 
son,  of  the  University,  has  tried  it  with  very 
happy  results.  He  also  says  that  a  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Stroud,  of  Chapel  Hill,  had  a  field  of 
wheat  which  was  infested  with  the  pests. 
When  the  wheat  was  harvested,  they  imnifr- 
diately  betook  themselves  to  the  corn,  which 
was  adjacent.  Some  of  the  corn-stalks,  for  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  above  ground,  were 
literally  black  with  the  mass  of  insects,  and 
sometimes,  when  they  could  not  be  seen  out 
side  they  were  found  in  great  numbers 
between  the  sheath  of  the  blade  and  the  stalk. 
Here,  too,  the  above  remedy  proved  a  complete 
success.  This  is  a  cheap  remedy  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Several  parties  say  that  by 
means  of  it,  they  have  saved  their  corn  fields 
of  from  20  to  50  acres.  Use  it  at  once  if  the 
bugs  are  about;  if  not,  keep  this  for  reference 
when  they  put  iu  an  appearauce. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

My  husband,  says  a  lady  writer  in  the 
Press,  has  paintings  that  cost  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  he  takes  pleasure  in  showing  to  his 
friends.  Why,  she  asks,  should  not  we  try  to 
make  on  our  lawus  pictures  that  cost  less,  but 
are  quite  as  beautiful  i  Yes.  wo  should  say 
quite  as  beautiful,  unless  we  assume  that  pic¬ 
tures  of  nature  are  prettier  than  nature  her¬ 
self . 

Stephen  Beale  regards  the  Black  Minorca 
as  the  best  layer  and  altogether  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  Euglish  breeds.  An  objec¬ 
tion  to  them  is  their  immense  combs,  which 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  Leghorn . 

The  prettiest,  eunuingest  little  chicks  that 
the  Rural  knowsof  are  the  Downy  Plymouth 
Rocks.  They  are  as  downy,  as  Huffy  as  possi¬ 
ble.  How  they  will  look  aud  act  when  olde-, 
we  shall  tell  our  readers  when  the  time  comes. 

Our  advice  to  readers  repeated  for  the 
fourth  year,  is  not  to  buy  “  potted  ”  straw¬ 
berry  plants . . . 

The  editor  of  the  Mirror  aud  Farmer  says 
that  the  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  have  not 
made  a  dollar  Tor  the  last  five  years.  Their 
farms  are  constantly  depreciating  in  value 
aud  every  year  they  find  it  more  difficult  to 
make  the  ends  meet . 

Prof.  Tracy,  of  Detroit,  tells  us  that  the 
Norway  Spruce  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  en¬ 
during  ornamental  trees  for  Michigan  . 

Dr.  Beal,  ui  a  late  Speculum,  published  by 
the  students  of  tho  Mich.  Ag.  College,  says 
that  to  take  out  the  Norway  Spruce  would  de¬ 
prive  us  of  oue  of  the  best,  if  not  the  most 
desirable,  evergreens,  at  least  so  far  as  he  eau 
judge  for  30  years.  He  knows  of  no  conifer 
to  take  its  place.  The  Balsam  Fir,  he  says,  is 
very  handsome  for  10  or  12  years,  when  it 
begins  to  dwindle.  The  American  Arbor-vita) 
does  well  in  damp  places,  but  on  dry  ground, 
if  left  to  itself,  it  soon  dies  in  places  and  looks 

had . . 

Prof.  Cook,  the  Speculum  says,  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  queen  bee  will  lay  over  twice 
her  own  weight  of  eggs  each  day . 

The  Orange  County  Farmer  says  that  Prof. 
Arnold’s  article  on  koumiss  is  uot  kiudly  re¬ 
ceived  by  that  class  of  people  who  are  ever  on 
the  alert  for  some  new  form  of  stimulation  or 
for  some  means  of  popularizing  old  methods. 
It  matters  not  how  vile  a  eompound  may  be, 
there  are  always  people  and  “Professors” 
found  ready  to  give  it  a  certificate  of  good 
character  . . . ...... . 

The  Husbandman  says  that  the  farmer  who 
picks  out  his  fat  test  aud  best  sheep  aud  lambs 
to  sell  will  fiud,  after  a  time,  his  tloek  so  far 
run  down  that  nobody  will  care  to  buy . 

The  fault  on  many  so-called  “woru-out” 
farms  is  not  that  the  soil  is  too  thiu,  but  the 
labor  put  upon  it  . . 

Mr.  Armstrong  says  that  if  farmers  could 
be  persuaded  to  act  together  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  honest  and  economical  administra¬ 
tion  of  government,  t  he  effect  would  be  most 
beneficent,  taxes  would  be  reduced,  general 
thrift  promoted  aud  politics  purified . . 

Among  the  many  excellent  cherries  which 
the  veteran  John  J.  Thomas  would  choose,  he 
mentions,  iu  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Coe’s 


Transparent,  Early  Richmond,  Dyehouse 
and  the  large  English  Morcllo . 

What  agriculture  needs  is  moro  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  that  intensive  farming  is  simply 
gardening  on  a  large  scale,  says  the  Garden. 

The  best  size  to  seek  for  in  the  dairy  cow, 
says  Silas  Betts  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  is  the 
size  that  gives  the  most  butter  or  cheese  in 
proportion  to  cost  of  feed.  Tin?  largest  cow 
of  any  breed  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  cow.  The 
medium  or  average  size,  for  the  breed,  will 
more  certainly  reproduce  herself  in  size,  qual¬ 
ity  and  capacity  to  earn  a  profit  above  the 
cost  of  her  living  thau  one  abnormal  in  size. 
Neither  dwarfs  nor  giants  ure  the  best  for  the 
dairy . . .  . . . 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  states,  iu  the  Mark  Lane 
Express,  that  during  most  of  his  life  he  lias 
seen  efforts  made  to  prove  the  supreme  value 
of  nitrogenous  elements  of  food,  and  every 
few  years  a  grand  effort  is  made  to  show  that 
the  laboring  classes  are  fools  for  preferring 
white  to  brown  bread.  The  linseed  cake  mak¬ 
ers,  when  they  have  pressed  out  the  last  drop 
of  oil,  assure  us  that  the  cake  is  more  valuable 
as  food  than  when  it  contained  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  oil.  But  if  he  had  a  hag  contain¬ 
ing  gold,  silver  and  copper,  he  would  be  very 
skeptical  as  to  his  receiving  any  advantage 
by  giving  one  of  the  gold  coins  in  exchange 
for  one  of  the  silver  or  copper  coins . 

Here  are  some  things  not  to  do,  as  suggested 
by  a  writer  in  Hoard's  Dairyman:  Don’t 
think  because  cows  will  drink  out  of  a  mud 
puddle  it  is  good  enough  for  them. — Don’t  set 
your  milk  in  shallow  pans  or  crocks;  get  a 
portable  creamery,  or  if  you  can’t  afford  that 
just  yet,  have  some  deep,  flat  cans  (20  inches) 
made,  and  set  them  in  a  tank  of  cold  water. 
Time,  labor  and  cream  saved  will  soon  enable 
you  to  buy  a  creamery.— Don’t  let  your  bull 
get  as  fat  as  a  seal  or  half  starve  him.  Take 
the  middle  course.— Don’t  chum  after  the  but¬ 
ter  globules  are  the  sizeof  a  pin’s  head.— Don’t 
lie  afraid  of  glutting  the  market  with  No.  1 
butter.— Don’t  let  the  calf  suck  the  cow  more 
than  three  days.  Two  are  better,  one  best.— 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  a  small  silo,  or  a  large 
one.— Don’t  use  a  churn  with  a  dash  in  it.— 
Don’t  waste  your  time  looking  for  a  general- 
purpose  cow.— Don’t  milk  at  six  '’o’clock 
to-day,  seven  to-morrow,  and  half-past  seven 
the  day  after.— Don’t  think  the  cow  will  be 
insulted  if  you  give  her  a  friendly  pat  every 
time  you  ore  within  reach  of  her.  Such  pats 
are  returned  in  pate  of  batter. ...  . 

There  is  throughout  the  East,  says  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Husbandman,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  who  desire  to  conic  West  to 
lead  the  life  of  cowboys.  They  have  been 
reading  the  newspaper  stories  of  their  doings, 
and  thirst  for  the  experience.  But  if  thev 
really  knew  what  it  was  they  would  certainly 
cease  their  longings.  There  are  at.  best  but  few 
months  work  in  the  year,  and  the  wages  are 
not  sufficient  to  support  one  the  year  round, 
aud  then  there  is  no  demaud  for  this  class  of 
labor.  And  last,  but  uot  least,  the  business  is 
going  to  the  wail,  and  it  is  poor  policy  to 
adopt  a  trade  the  palmy  days  of  which  are 
over.  It  is  well  enough  for  the  young  Mon- 
tanian  to  spend  a  few  months  on  the  range  if 
he  wishes,  but  it  would  be  a  poor  thing  for 
young  America  to  leave  a  comfortable  home 
and  mine  West  for  a  life  of  so  little  promise. . 

pti.sreUaueousi  gUvettistittg. 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  <<;V^ry  for rrj  of 

SKin  and  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

— SiC  from  -  " — 
Pimples  to  Scrofula. 


O  Ueved  by  a  warm  bath  with  Ccticcra  Soap,  a  real 
SkJn  Ueautlfler,  amt  a  single  application  of  Coticcra, 
tbe  great  Skin  Cure. 

I  his  repeated  dally,  with  two  o?  three  doses  of  em¬ 
eriti  RssoLnwT,  the  Now  Blood  Purlfle.r,  to  keep  the 
bUxxi  cool,  the  perspiration  pore  and  unirrltat  Ing.  the 
bowel*  open,  the  liver  ami  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eewma,  tetter,  ringworm,  paorlaMs,  lichen,  prurU 
tus  scali-head,  dandruff,  and  every  specie#  of  tortur¬ 
ing.  dUltgiirlUK.  Itching,  scaly  amt  pimply  diseases  of 
the  »kln  aud  scalp.  with  lo*>  of  hair,  when  physicians 
and  All  known  remedial  fall. 

Sold  everywhere  Price,  Ci  TicmtA.  S0e.;  8 oay.  25c  • 
Kksolv  tvr,  *1.  Prepared  by  the  Porrmi  Drug  asid 
Cni>ti(  *[  l  o..  Boefos.  Mass. 

IV  Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Bfclri  Diseases. " 


PIM 


PLES.  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pro- 
vented  by  Opticpba  atxiuoATsn  boat. 


ioaks  elr  actually  and  cheaply  In 
„  ,  roofs  of  all  klruls,  or  lay  N  gw  roofs 
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A  single  vine  of  the  Alice  Grape  (red) 
planted  last  spring,  has  now  a  cane  seven 
feet  long.  The  vine  bears  a  single  bunch 
of  grapes  free  of  rot,  crack  or  mildew. 
This  is  a  long  keeper,  and  as  good  in 
quality  as  the  Catawba.  It  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  baby. 

- - 

Next  week  we  shall  place  before  our 
readers  one  of  the  most  forcible  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  cartoons,  nine  of  which  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  during  the  year.  These  pic¬ 
tures,  which  we  have  worked  up  with  no 
end  of  pains,  command  the  attention  and 
impress  the  mind  as  the  best  reading  mat¬ 
ter  often  fails  to  do. 

We  fancy  that  the  Cottage  (black) 
Grape  will  be  better  appreciated  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is 
the  most  vigorous  and  one  of  the  hardiest 
vines  ever  grown  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
We  have  neverkuown  the  berries  to  rot  or 
the  foliage  to  mildew.  It  is  earlier  than 
the  Concord  and  quite  as  good  in  quality, 
though  the  bunches  are  smaller. 

♦  •  ♦ - 

A  portrait  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawcs,  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  London  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press,  appears  in  a  late  Breeders’  Gazette, 
which  is  far  from  doing  him  justice,  if 
-we  may  judge  from  a  photograph  of  the 
Rothamsted  sage  in  the  Rtjral’s  posses¬ 
sion.  A  small  portrait  drawn  from  this 
photograph  appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  28,  1878,  and  a  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  one  by  another  artist  in  the  issue  of 
August  20,  1881. 

On  Saturday,  July  10,  we  looked  upon 
one  of  the  most  promising  four  acres  of 
corn  that  the  Rural  Farm  has  ever  grown. 
The  ^stalks  were  the  heaviest,  the  blades 
the  widest  and  of  the  deepest  color. 
This  field,  as  will  be  remembered,  was 
carefully  prepared  in  the  hope  of  equal¬ 
ing  the  great  yield  of  eight  years  ago. 
On  Sunday  morning  we  looked  upon  a 
different  and  somewhat  saddening  sight. 
All  of  the  plants  were  more  or  less  pros¬ 
trated  while  those  slow  to  yield  to  the 
gale  of  the  previous  night,  were  snapped 
in  two,  as  if  so  many  pipe-stems. 

Antoinette,  a  white  Miner  seedling, 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1886,  has  made  a 
fine  growth.  F.  B.  JTayes,  planted  in  the 
fall  of  1884,  has  healthy  foliage  and  ber¬ 
ries  free  of  rot.,  crack  or  mildew’.  Ul¬ 
ster  Prolific  has  healthy  foliage  and  sound 
berries.  Woodruff  Red  lias  made  a  ram¬ 
pageous  growth,  but.  the  berries  are 
cracking  and  rotting.  Poughkeepsie  Red 
bears  many  bunches,  none  of  which  are 
perfect  on  account  of  rot.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Niagara.  The  Worden  is 
rotting  more  than  the  Concord.  Pock- 
lington  is  still  free  of  rot,  and  bearing  a 
full  crop. 

- -  -  ■  ♦  » 

A  great  business  has  been  done  in  hay¬ 
ing  tools  all  through  New  England  this 
season.  Mowing  machines,  tedders  and 
horse-rakes  have  sold  as  they  never  have 
done  before.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  hay  crop  in  that  sectiou  is  the  best 
that  has  been  harvested  for  years.  The 
quality  is  superior,  too.  If  improved 
methods  were  necessary  in  harvesting 
this  crop,  they  will  be  also  necessary  iu 
marketing  it.  The  market  will  be  good 
in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  which  look 
to  the  West  iu  ordinary  years,  for  their 
supply  of  baled  hay.  The  hay  crop,  in 
many  sections  of  the  West,  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  cut  down,  and  it  looks  as  if  Eastern 
baled  hay,  this  year,  will  be  good  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  N.  E.  Homestead  publishes  some 
letters  said  to  have  been  written  to  a 
seedsman  by  one  connected  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department.  If  these  letters  are 
genuine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  “Seed  Store”  is  conducted  by  a  very 
tricky  set  of  clerks.  Much  the  same  in¬ 
formation  was  given  us  last  spring,  but 
as  our  informants  would  not  consent  to 
back  up  their  statements  with  their  names, 
the  information  was  never  used.  We 
carefully  gave  every  side  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  It  was  deemed  desirable  to  know 
why  farmers  want  the  distribution^kept 


up.  Nobody  has  yet  been  found  to  claim 
that  the  seed  distribution  is  any¬ 

thing  like  a  complete  success.  Few 
can  deny  that  abuses  have  entered 

the  Department  and  that,  as  mat¬ 

ters  nowr  stand,  the  Commissioner  is 
unable  to  do  as  he  would  wish  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  still  believe  that  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  make  the  “Seed  Store” 
what  it  should  be,  is  to  do  away  with  the 
whole  business  and  start  it  again  as  it 
should  be  carried  on. 

— 

In  the  agitation  for  better  remuneration 
for  labor,  what  chance  has  the  poor 

farmer  ?  Farmers  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  are  selling  wheat  at  from  40  to  00 
cents  per  bushel  and  corn  at  20  to  80 
cents.  At  these  prices  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  about  $1  a  day  of  12  to  14  hours, 
while  they — yes,  they — are  paying  factory 
hands  from  $2  to  $8.50  a  day  of  eight  to 
ten  hours.  The  factory  hands  make  goods 
which  the  farmer  buys,  and  the  cost  of  the 
high-priced  labor  on  those  goods  comes 
out  of  the  farmer’s  pocket.  Why  should¬ 
n't  the  poor  farmers  of  the  country  be  as 
well  paid  as  any  other  class  of  working 
men?  Are  they* not  as  worthy  as  a  class? 
Should  they  be  required  to  pay  $8  to  a 
hired  man  for  ten  hours’  work,  while  they 
must  themselves  be,  perforce,  content  with 
$1  for  14  hours’  work?  Why  should  they 
always  have  to  sell  in  a  cheap  and  buy  iu 
a  dear  market? 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  COTTON  CORNER. 


Last  March,  when  the  price  of  cotton 
was  nine  cents,  a  ring  of  speculators  in 
Galveston,  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool, 
decided  to  corner  the  staple.  They 
bought  in  heavily,  and  steadily  raised  the 
price  until  it  was  upwards  of  11  cents  in 
May.  In  June  there  was  a  alight  advance. 
At  the  beginning  of  July  the  price  of 
cotton  for  August  delivery  was  over  11 
cents.  This  advauce  in  price  had  a  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  staple 
abroad.  The  Treasury  Department's 
monthly  summaries  of  exports  show  the 
following  falling  off,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  last  year: 

1886.  1887. 


April . 

May . 

June . 


...  .$15,284,589  $8,548,409 

.  13,68*1,816  3,458,628 

.  11,176,358  2,074,417 


Total . $10, 1 1 0,804  $1 5,071 ,415 

Thus,  by  the  operations  of  this  unscru¬ 
pulous  ring  of  speculators,  the  nation  lost 
the  sale  of  $25, 000, 000  worth  of  cotton 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  three  months, 
besides  greatly  hampering  our  domestic 
cotton  manufacturers,  and  considerably 
curtailing  the  amount  of  the  staple  they 
used. 

The  manufacturers  of  England  were  so 
indignant  at  the  manipulations  of  the 
syndicate  that  they  deliberately  cut  down 
production  of  cotton  goods  until  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  raw  material  should  be  more 
favorable.  The  corneis  in  wheat  of 
former  years  have  induced  the  United 
Kingdom  to  develop  the  wheat-producing 
resources  of  India  and  of  the  British  Aus¬ 
tralasian  colonies,  besides  encouraging 
other  countries  to  compete  with  us  in  the 
European  wheat  markets.  Will  this  and 
other  corners  in  cotton  force  transatlantic 
buyers  to  develop  other  cotton  sources 
to  our  loss?  It  is  to  beboptd  the  lesson 
the  speculators  have  been  taught  will  be 
a  deterrent  warning  against  such  enter¬ 
prises  in  future.  Last  Monday  came  the 
news  of  the  collapse  of  Kaufman  &  Runge 
of  Galveston,  whose  junior  partner  was 
the  head  of  the  ring.  Since  then  other 
cotton  firms  in  New  Orleans  and  Liver¬ 
pool  have  either  burst  up  or  become 
greatly  embarrassed.  The  juice  of  cotton 
has  sunk  rapidly  until  about  two  thirds 
of  the  in  Hated  advance  have  been  lost. 
Hitherto  this  has  been  an  unfortunate  year 
for  speculators  who  have  attempted  to 
corner  agricultural  products.  Wheat, 
cotton,  coffee,  jinnies  and  even  straw¬ 
berry  “corners”  have  all  collapsed,  in¬ 
flicting  ruin  on  their  manipulators.  By 
attempting  to  make  fortunes  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  with  the  most 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  interests 
of  other  classes  and  of  the  nation  at  large, 
they  have  brought  misery  and  destruction 
on  themselves,  and  there  are  few  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them  in  their  misfortunes. 

EVASION  OF  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  LIVE 
STOCK. 


The  importation  of  animals  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
on  that  account  exempt  from  import  duty, 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  dispute,  trou¬ 
ble  and  annoyance.  Workhorses,  and,  it 
is  said,  even  mules  and  geldings  have 
been  imported  from  Canada  on  this  pre¬ 
text.  Whole  flocks  of  the  scrubbiest  sort 
of  sheep  have  been  driven  across  the  line 


from  Mexico  simply  to  be  sheared  in  this 
country  so  as  to  escape  the  import  duty 
on  wool.  Herds  of  range  scrub  cattle 
have  been  brought,  it  is  reported,  from  the 
Canadian  Northwest  Territories  into  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Dakota  to  fatten  on  their  way 
to  the  shambles.  Of  late  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  enforcing  the  law 
much  more  rigidly  than  it  was  enforced 
for  many  former  years,  and  such  abuses 
are  rare  in  any  place  nowadays,  and  when 
they  occur,  are  confined  to  remote  regions 
seldom  visited  by  revenue  officers. 

Lately  Judge  Gresham  decided  that 
animals,  to  be  exempt  from  import  duty 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  intended  for 
breeding  purposes,  must  be  imported  for 
the  Special  object  of  breeding  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  superior  stock. 
This  can  be  claimed  for  no  “scrub”  ani¬ 
mal  ;  nor  for  any  animal  incapable  of  rc- 
productiou.  According  to  the  Judge’s 
decision,  animals  imported  for  sale,  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  breeding  from 
them,  are  not  exempt  from  duty.  The 
immediate  object  of  their  importation 
must  be  to  use  them  for  breeding  jiur- 
poses,  not  for  making  a  jirofit  out  of 
them.  Accordingly,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  has  just,  brought  suit  against 
Galbraith  Brothers,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
the  extensive  importers  of  choice  horses, 
for  $17,000  alleged  to  be  due  as  duty  on 
former  importations  of  horses.  No  reflec¬ 
tion  can  rest  on  the  firm,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  suit,  as  the  business 
was  openly  transacted,  and  the  object  of 
the  importations  was  well  known.  The 
trouble  is  entirely  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Treasury  officials  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  law.  Should  the  decision  of 
the  Court  be  adverse,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  other  importers  of  domes 
tic  animals  will  be  also  sued  for  import 
duties  which  the  customs  collectors  at  the 
various  ports  of  entry  ignorantly  failed  to 
collect  at  the  proper  time. 

END  OF  THE  TEXAS  CATTLE  TRAIL. 

The  great  Texas  cattle  trail  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1868,  and  during  the  first  years  of 
its  use  the  cowboys  had  to  fight  their  way 
through  hostile  Indians.  For  14  years 
Texas  cattlemen  have  driven  most,  of  their 
cattle  alougit  to  Northern  markets,  with¬ 
out  a  single  season’s  intermission.  Last 
year  800,000  head  were  driven  over  it.  It 
begins  200  miles  south  of  Fort  Worth, 
and  takes  a  straight  line  for  Wyoming, 
entering  Colorado  near  West  Las  Ani¬ 
mas.  Formerly  it  was  many  miles  in 
width — as  wide  indeed  as  the  cowboys 
choose,  in  many  places — but  the  rapid  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  country  forced  it, year  after 
year,  within  narrower  limits,  until  last 
year  it  was  only  three  miles  wide.  Cat¬ 
tle  for  the  Kaunas  City,  8t.  Louis,  Chica¬ 
go  and  other  city  markets,  were  switched 
off  at  the  various  railroad  lines  that  crossed 
its  course;  but  the  bulk  of  the  drivis 
were  held  Imek  for  fattening  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  through  which  they  passed, 
the  last  of  them  being  sold  iu  Wyoming 
to  be  prepared  for  market  either  iu  that 
Territory  or  in  Dakota  or  Montana, 
chiefly,  however,  in  Wyoming.  The 
trail  was  a  great  convenience  to  Texas 
cattlemen  in  its  day,  but  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  stockmen  along  its  course,  who 
feared  the  spread  of  Texas  fever  from  the 
cattle  which  traversed  it.  Its  day  is  now 
over,  however.  Only  70,000  head  were 
driven  on  it  this  year,  and  of  these  20,000 
have  reached  Wyoming,  the  remaining 
50,000  being  still  near  the  Arkansas  River. 

A  telegram  from  Denver,  Colo.,  yester¬ 
day,  says  the  owners  of  these  cattle,  af¬ 
ter  due  consultation,  have  decided  to 
drive  them  back  to  Texas.  When  they 
started  it  was  thought  that  the  hard  win¬ 
ter  had  made  cattle  scarce  in  Wyoming, 
Montana  and  Dakota,  and  that  a  remun¬ 
erative  market  awaited  them  in  those  Ter¬ 
ritories.  It,  now  appears,  however,  that 
no  Texas  cattle,  whatever,  are  wanted 
there.  The  cattle  are  not  fit  for  the  but¬ 
cher;  and  even  if  they  were  fit  for  can¬ 
ning,  prices  at  the  great  collecting  centers 
are  too  low  to  be  profitable.  The  course 
adopted  is  considered  unwise  by  many. 
It  will  return  $2,000,000  worth  of  beef 
to  Texas,  which  is  already  overstocked, 
thus  driving  down  prices  to  a  ruinous 
figure.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no 
more  cattle  are  to  be  driven  along  the 
“Texas  Trail,”  which  will  be  at  once 
occupied  by  busy  agricultural  settlers. 
The  Texas  cattle  trade  must  be  rev¬ 
olutionized.  The  State  must  consume 
its  own  vast  supplies  of  beef;  that 
is,  it  must  establish  packing-houses,  do 
its  own  killing,  and  make  its  own  shiji- 
meuts.  Meanwhile,  although  the  “revolu¬ 
tion”  must  be  greatly  injurious  to  all 
Texas  cattlemen,  and  ruinous  to  many, 
the  temporary  stoppage  of  competition 
from  Texas,  the  greatest  of_tho  cattle 


States,  ought  to  tend  to  stiffen  prices  of 
beef  cattle  in  all  the  Northern  markets. 

■  ♦  *  » 

BREVITIES. 

Chinch  bugs]  chinch  bugs!  Read  the 
Rural’s  Western  reports. 

We  are  still  using  blush  potatoes,  though 
kept  in  rather  a  warm  cellar.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  of  keepers. 

The  Eaton  Grape-vine  is  making  a  fine, 
healthy  growth  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is 
a  large,  black  grape  of  promise. 

Prof.  Carpenter’s  article  on  windmills  is 
somewhat  surprising.  We  had  supposed  the 
wind  engine  to  bo  far  more  powerful. 

The  man  who  starts  out  in  life  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  mind  bis  own  business,  is  al 
ways  sure  of  a  job.  He  will  uever  be  idle. 

Johnson  Grass  is  now  about  six  feet  high 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  the  grain  is  in  the 
milk.  The  little  patch  was  seeded  four  years 
ago. 

Our  first  perfect  ripe  tomato  was  found 
July  18  on  a  plant  of  the  Mikado  or  Turner 
class.  Plants  were  sent  to  us  last  year  by  Mr. 
Livingston  of  tomato  fame.  The  fruit  is 
quite  smooth  and  solid. 

It  is  all  well  enough  for  farm  papers  to  ad¬ 
vise  that  we  plant,  peas  for  late  use;  but  most 
people  don’t  care  to  bother  with  late  peas 
which  give  small  crops  and  usually  mildew, 
after  green  eoru  is  ready  for  the  table. 

TnE  streets  are  well  covered  with  Le  C'oute 
pears  from  Florida  and  Southern  Georgia. 
These  retail  at  82.75  to  $3.58  per  crate,  and 
are  sold  readily.  The  quality  is  fair— it 
would  be  considered  poor  if  other  varieties 
were  on  sale. 

The  Pekin  duck  is  suggested  as  a  destroyer 
of  the  potato  beetle.  This  fattening  of  a  deli¬ 
cacy  on  a  pest  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  a 
business  that  works  both  ways.  It  is  eating 
cake  and  having  it.  Now  then,  let  some  pub¬ 
lic  benefactor  discover  a  bird  that  will  fatten 
upon  rose-bugs. 

All  over  Long  Island  the  crops  of  oats, 
rye,  wheat  and  hay  are  short.  Up  to  the  16th 
the  promise  for  a  maximum  yield  of  corn  was 
uever  better.  The  cyclone  which  occurred  in 
the  evening  of  the  16th,  lodged  a  good  share 
of  the  smaller  plants  while  many  of  the  tall¬ 
est  were  broken. 

The  legislature  of  the  State'  of  Illinois  in¬ 
vited  tho  American  Forestry  Congress  to  meet 
at  Springfield,  Ill.,  this  year.  The  officers  of 
the  Congress  have  accepted  the  invitation  and 
the  meeting  will  be  held  September  14-16. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question 
of  planting  artificial  forests  in  the  prairie 
States.  Prof.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  Secretary  of  the  Congress. 

A.  W.  Pearson,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  under 
date  of  July  21,  writes  as  follows:  “I  see  that 
my  Cottage  Grapes  have  rotted  quite  a  good 
deal;  still,  the  Cottage  stands  better  than  the 
Concord  or  Ives.  Moore's  Early  is  not  rotting 
any.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  copper 
sulphate  is  a  preventive  of  mildew.  I  have 
just  made  the  second  application  of  it  to  my 
experimental  vineyard.  Since  doing  so,  the 
mildew  spots  on  the  leaves  have  not  spread 
any.  I  shall  soon  know  if  it  will  prevent 
grape  rot.  also  ” 

A  bit.L  was  recently  introduced  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  which  proposed  to  compel  all 
owners  of  laud  to  keep  the  same  under  culti¬ 
vation.  By  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  all  land 
not  occupied  for  building  purposes  must  be 
made  to  produce  some  useful  crop  or  be  con¬ 
fiscated  to  the  Government.  This  is  a  “George 
theory  ”  on  a  large  scale.  The  bill  was  hardly 
considered  seriously,  yet  it  shows  that  tho  ad¬ 
vocates  of  “land  reform”  are  determined  to 
push  their  ideas  into  the  highest,  places.  It  is 
the  duty  of  American  citizens  to  understand 
these  “ideas”  as  far  as  possible,  and  thus  bo 
prepared  to  meet  them. 

The  fruit  crop  of  California  is  reported  to 
lie  unprecedentedly  large,  and  the  recent 
arrangement  between  tho  growers  and 
the  transcontinental  railroads  is  opening 
profitable  markets  for  it  in  the  East.  Already 
large  quantities  are  being  shipped  East  on 
trams  running  on  passenger  time,  carrying 
goods  from  the  Golden  State  to  Chicago  in 
live  days’,  and  to  New  York  in  six,  at  the  rate 
of  $380  a  Car  to  the  former  and  $-188  to  the 
latter.  In  spite  even  of  these  heavy  charges, 
the  growers  are  now  making  a  good  profit;  out. 
when  their  fruits  come  into  competition  with 
Eastern  fruits,  the  margin  must,  of  course,  be 
much  less.  From  Chicago  and  New  York,  as 
distributing  centers,  a  great  deal  of  California 
fruit  is  carried  to  all  the  surrounding  markets, 
and  much  of  it  is  taken  iu  bulk  direct  to  other 
largo  cities,  which  in  turn  serve  as  distribut¬ 
ing  centers  for  smaller  towns  in  their  vicinity. 
Wore  it  not  for  this  timely  outlet,  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  must  have  been  wasted  for  lack  of 
customers. 

TnE  farmers  about  the  Rural  Farm  (Long 
Island)  in  days  of  old  cultivated  with  the 
plow,  throwing  the  furrows  towards  the  hills 
and  still  further  hilling  uo  with  the  hoe.  But 
they  are  changing  now  in  tavor  of  shallow 
cultivation, with  very  little,  if  any,  billiug  up. 
One  of  our  best  farmers  remarked  to  the 
writer  a  few  days  ago  that  he  preferred,  if 
setting  out  to  raise  a  heavy  yield,  to  plow 
under  a  sod  in  lab'  March  and  to  plow  eight 
inches  deep,  Then  in  May  be  uses  a  disc  har¬ 
row  across  the  furrows  aud  finishes  with  a 
smoothing  harrow.  He  then  plows  a  furrow 
four  feet  a  pari,  yfteh  way’,  mid  while  one  man 
drops  four  Kernels  in  the  intersections,  auother 
man  follows  with  a  one  horse  plow  to  cover. 
This  covers  the  kernels  a  little  too  deep.  As 
soon  us  they  begin  to  sprout,  tho  field  is  gone 
over  with  an  old  wooo-tootn  harrow  turned 
over.  This  breaks  tho  crust  and  destroys  the 
weeds.  The  cultivation  is  done  by  a  sulky 
with  four  plows,  set  to  run  shallow,  the  rider 
straddling  the  rows.  \rery  little  hand  work 
is  needed.  He  uses  hone  at  the  rate  of  1,500 
pounds  to  the  aero  sown  broadcast  .before  the 
smoothing  harrow  is  used. 
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0itfgr  apical 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 


Thomas  Henry  Hoskins,  M.D.,  whose  j>or- 
trait  is  shown  at  Fig.  288,  was  born  in  the 
(now)  City  of  Gardiner,  Kennebec  Co.,  Maine, 
May  14, 1828.  His  father,  Henry  B.  Hoskins, 
was  a  leading  manufacturer  of  paper,  and 
twice  Mayor  of  Gardiner.  The  son,  an  only 
one,  was  educated  in  the  village  schools,  and 
in  the  Gardiner  Lyceum— the  first  High  School 
established  for  the  instruction  of  young  men 
for  the  mechanic  arts  and  agriculture  in  Am¬ 
erica.  Its  curriculum  was  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  present  State  industrial  col¬ 
leges.  Rather  an  indifferent  mathematician, 
and  not  strongly  attracted  toward  classical 
learning,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  deeply 
interested  from  the  first  in  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  easily  led  his  classes  in  chemistry, 
botany,  astronomy,  natural  history  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy.  He  also  made  good  progress 
in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  urged 
thereto  by  the  use  of  the  first,  in  scientific  no¬ 
menclature,  and  to  the  last  by  the  existence, 
in  the  school  library,  of  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  scientific  works  in  that  tongue. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  where  for  one  year  he  attended  aschool 
of  which  the  late  Joseph  Win.  Jeuks,  LL.D., 
was  principal.  Dr.  Jenks,  besides  being  a  fine 
classicist,  had  also  followed,  in  Paris,  a  thor¬ 
ough  course  of  study  in  the  natural  sciences; 
and  recognizing  the  bent  of  this  pupil’s  mind, 
he  wisely  made  these  the  chief  subjects  of  his 
instruction.  At  IT,  however,  the  youth  was 
taken  from  school  into  his  father’s  counting 
room,  whence  he  soon  graduated  into  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  a  wholesale  drug  establishment  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

In  1849  he  emigrated  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  he  was  engaged,  first  as  clerk,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  as  partner,  in  a  jobbing  drug  house. 
His  fondness  for  the  natural  sciences  led  to  his 
makiug  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  University,  and  iiually  to  his  entering 
there  ns  a  student,  he  having,  several  years 
previously,  abandoned  trade  for  farming,  or 
rather  market-gardening,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city.  He  became  a  student  in  the  office 
of  Prof.  David  W.  Ynudell,  M.D.— yet  living, 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Louisville— a 
gentleman  who,  as  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
is  widely  known  and  much  beloved  by  a  great 
circle  of  patients  and  pupils  throughout  the 
Southwest.  Dr.  Hoskins  graduated  in  medi- 
ciue  in  the  spring  of  1860.  The  Louisville 
Medical  News,  of  October.  1860,  says ;  “At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session  of  the  medical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  university,  the  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  offered  two  prizes  of  $25 
ouch  for  the  best  notes,  taken  by  a  memlier  of 
the  class,  of  the  lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Surgery.  Both  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Hoskins,  of  Louis¬ 
ville.’’  In  the  same  issue  Prof.  Yandell,  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  editor,  says:  “The  memoir  of  Dr. 
Ribes,  the  translation  of  which  you  have  asked 
for  publication,  has  never  before,  I  believe, 
been  rendered  into  English.  .  .  .  Finding 
the  memoir  in  the  library  of  the  University.  I 
requested  my  pupil,  Mr.  Hoskins,  to  translate 
it  for  me.  During  the  progress  of  the  labor, 
which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  1  sel¬ 
dom  bad  occasion  to  assist  my  indefatigable 
pupil,  and  whatever  of  merit  attaches  to  the 
work  belongs  to  the  pupil  and  not  to  the  mas¬ 
ter.  ...  If  high  moral  worth  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  industry,  united  to  rare  scientific  and 
scholastic  acquirements,  deserve  success,  Dr. 
Hoskins  deserves  and  will  achieve  it.” 

Not  long  after  his  graduation,  personal  and 
family  reasons  led  to  the  return  of  Dr.  Hos- 
kius  to  New  Eugland,  and  his  establishment 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  City  of 
Boston  He  made  n  specialty  of  the  diseases 
of  children,  and  soon  reached  so  good  a  posi¬ 
tion  iu  his  profession  that  the  late  Professor 
Clarke,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  said 
of  him  that  no  young  practitioner  in  the  city 
had  a  more  promising  future  before  him.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  and  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical 
Observation,  and  represented  the  latter  at  the 
session  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
iu  New  York,  iu  1863,  For  some  years  he  was 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Boston  Dispensary, 
und  in  1864  was  appointed  a  Health  Warden 
of  the  city. 

I)r.  Hoskins  was  an  active  investigator  iu 
medical  science,  particularly  as  to  bis  own 
specialty,  and  his  studies  of  nutrition,  espe¬ 
cially  the  nutrition  of  infants,  led  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  series  of  articles  iu  the  Boston 
Daily  Courier,  subsequently  reprinted  and 
published  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of 
“What  We  Eat.”  This  work  had  a  consider¬ 
able  sale  and  was  liberally  reviewed  und  com¬ 
mended  by  the  leadiug  press  throughout/ the 
country.  It  was  in  the  pursuitjof. these  studies 


on  dietetics  that  the  Doctor  was  led  to  the 
study  of  the  butter  globule,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  “envelop”  theory  was  an  errone¬ 
ous  one. 

Iu  the  spring  of  1865  Dr.  Hoskins  had  the 
misfortune,  in  returning  from  a  night' visit  to 
a  patient,  to  fall  with  great  force  backward 
upon  an  icy  pavement,  causing  concussion  of 
the  spine,  followed  by  great  and  long-cou- 
tinued  debility,  approaching  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs.  This,  not  yielding  to  treatment, 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  bis  profes¬ 
sion,  anil  iu  1866  he  removed  to  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont,  where  he  soon  became  interested  in  ag¬ 
riculture  and  horticulture,  aud  established  a 
seed  and  fruit  farm,  upon  which  be  still  re¬ 
sides,  adjoining  the  thriving  village  of  New¬ 
port,  the  county-seat  of  Orleans  County,  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Mempbremagog.  Iu  Decem¬ 
ber,  1870,  ho  established,  as  editor,  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Farmer,  which  he  conducted  for  more 
than  three  years,  serving  for  two  years  of  that 
time  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  January,  1874,  having  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Farmer,  he  accepted  the  position 
of  agricultural  editor  of  the  Vermout  Watch¬ 
man,  the  lending  Republican  weekly  of  the 
State,  published  at  Montpelier,  the  capital, 
which  position  he  held  until  March,  1887, 


when  he  took  a  similar  one  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rural  Vermonter,  also  printed  in  Montpelier, 
aud  the  only  agricultural  paper  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Hoskins  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  this  journal,  even  while  it  was  Moore’s  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker.  His  articles  have  beeu 
chiefly  upon  topics  connected  with  dairying, 
orcharding,  market-gardening,  aud  agricultu¬ 
ral  chemistry.  Both  as  a  farmer  aud  an  ear¬ 
nest  student  of  nature,  he  has  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  of  the  latter  science,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with  soil-fertilization. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  cultivated  plants,  with  considerable 
success.  But  his  great  work  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  enlarging  the  field  of  successful 
orcharding  northwardly.  Mainly  through 
his  efforts  the  iron-clad  tree  fruits  have  been 
tested  aud  introduced  throughout  Northern 
New  England,  in  Vermont,  Now  Hampshire, 
and  Maine.  Until  he  led  the  way  to  success, 
much  the  greater  part  of  New  England  was 
supposed  to  he  beyond  the  zone  of  successful 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  culture.  But 
iu  twenty  years  this  has  all  been  changed,  and 
now,  eveu  to  the  northern  limits  of  Mail  e, 
nearly  a  degree  north  of  the  city  of  Quebec, 
orchards  ore  being  planted  by  settlers  who 
have  been  encouraged  and  instructed  by  the 
example  and  teachings  of  our  friend.  Twice 


the  Doctor  has  been  called  by  the  Maine  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  lecture  in  the  north¬ 
ern  counties  of  the  State  on  fruit-growing, 
and  this,  together  with  his  writings  in  the 
Maine  Farmer  and  the  Home  Farm,  as  well  as 
his  papers  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Pomological  .So¬ 
ciety,  has  developed  a  wide  interest  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tree  fruits  in  the  “cold  North-east  ” 
His  work  a-s  u  pomologist  has  led  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  and  the  American  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  the  State  of  Vermont, 
and  his  contributions  to  “iron-clad”  pomology 
are  a-s  highly  appreciated  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  Canada  as  iu  the  Northeast.  His  own 
orchard  is  a  museum  of  iron-dad  tree-fruits. 
Fifteeu  hundred  trees,  covering  nearly  800 
varieties,  are  there  to  be  seen  in  bearing,  and 
offering  to  the  student  an  object-lesson  of 
great  value.  Visitors  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  visit  his  grounds  every  season. 

Cam. 


"Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.”  _ 

Alien  Ownership  of  Land  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories. — As  to  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  Con- 


,  gross  of  March  3,  1887,  restricting  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  real  estate  iu  the  Territories.  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Garland,  writing  to  the  President 
last  Wednesday,  gives  the  following  interpre¬ 
tation;  The  law  forbids  the  owning  of  real 
estate  hereafter  in  the  Territories  by  any  cor¬ 
poration  or  association  in  which  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  aliens. 
It  also  forbids  corporations  other  than  rail¬ 
way,  canal  or  turnpike  companies,  from  here¬ 
after  acquiring  more  than  5,000  acres  of  land, 
and  limits  railway,  canal  and  turnpike  com¬ 
panies  to  such  lands  as  may  be  properly  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  working  thereof.  In  ease  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  act  the  property  is  to  be  forfeited. 
The  act  applies  to  mines.  It  does  not  apply 
to  leases,  and  aliens  can  therefore  practically 
evade  its  provisions  by  leasing  land  for  99 
years.  It  does  not  forbid  aliens  to  lend  money 
on  the  security  of  any  sort  of  real  estate,  but 
in  case  the  property  has  to  bo  sold  to  satisfy 
the  indebtedness,  aliens  are  not  allowed  to 
secure  possession  of  tt.  This  act  applies  only 
to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  which  are  directly  under  the  control  of 
Congress.  Tho  several  States  legislate  with 
regard  to  real  estate  within  their  several  bor¬ 
ders,  provided  the  laws  they  may  pass  do  not 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  where  any  doubt  on  this  point 


may  exist,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
must  decide  the  question.  No  individual  for¬ 
eigner  can  own  land  on  any  of  the  Territories 
unless  he  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  law  does 
not  apply  to  the  past,  however;  its  provisions 
are  strictly  limited  to  future  transactions. 

L.  H.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J — In  transferring  a 
deed  for  New  Jersey  property  by  parties  liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  State,  is  it  necessary  for 
both  husband  and  wife,  when  the  property  is 
in  the  wife’s  name,  to  acknowledge  the  deed 
before  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  for  the  husband  to  acknowledge  the 
same  before  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds  for 
New  York? 

Ans — The  object  of  the  husband’s  signature 
to  the  deed  is  to  convey  bis  right  as  “tenart 
by  the  courtesy,”  equivalent  in  principle  to 
tho  wife’s  right  of  dower.  In  this  State  it  is 
not  required,  but  in  New  Jersey  the  title  is 
not  generally  accepted  on  the  sole  signature 
of  a  married  woman,  although  the  property 
stands  in  her  name.  The  signature  of  the 
husband  being  considered  necessary,  it  must 
be  attested  in  the  same  way  as  the  wife’s  con¬ 
veyance  before  a  New  Jersey  Commissioner. 

II.  S. j  Amboy ,  N.  J. — A  contracts  with  me 
at  my  home  in  New  Jersey  to  build  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  house.  His  specifications  call  for 
the  carpenter,  mason,  painting  and  plumbing 
work,  he  being  the  carpenter  himself,  and  I 
have  filed  the  same  with  our  county  clerk. 
Can  the  mason,  plumber  or  painter  have  any 
claim  on  me  if  they  do  not  get  their  money 
from  the  carpenter  who  engaged  them?  What 
if  any  of  them  notify  me  before  they  finish 
their  work? 

Ans. — All  that  the  mason  and  plumber  can 
do  in  the  circumstances  cited,  by  filing  a  lien, 
is  to  preserve  a  hold  on  any  balance  that  may 
be  due  the  contractor  from  the  owner.  After 
due  notice  from  them  of  their  claims  onr  cor¬ 
respondent  will  make  further  payments  to  the 
carpenter  at  his  own  periL 


During  the  past  week,  as  the  Eye-Opener 
has  footed  it  from  the  “office”  to  his  home  up¬ 
town.  he  has  several  Limes  noticed  an  enter¬ 
prising  fakir  working  the  street  corners  and 
wheedling  the  quarters  out  of  the  young 
men  who  think  they  can  make  a  living 
without  working  for  it,  with  a  game  which  he 
uublushiugly  calls  “Honest  John.  ’  Like  all 
other  games  of  chance,  it  is  very  simple  in  op¬ 
eration,  and,  while  apparently  square  enough, 
the  odds  are  greatly  in  the  dealer's  favor.  The 
fakir,  who  is  a  dapper  little  man,  and  as  lively 
as  a  cricket,  carries  a  stick  which  opens  out 
and  forms  a  three  legged  stool.  He  then  pro¬ 
duces  a  pack  of  cards  which  he  deftly  shuffles 
and  cuts  into  four  equal  parts;  the  bottom  cut 
he  keeps  near  himself,  the  other  three  being 
placed  ou  the  side  of  the  board  nearest  the 
crowd.  The  cards  are  all  faced  down,  and  the 
fakir  offers  to  bet  you  even  money  that  he  can 
beat  you  on  the  turn-up.  As  soon  as  bets  are 
made  on  each  of  the  throe  stacks  the  four 
piles  are  turned  up.  Asa  general  thing,  the 
dealer  wins  two  bets  out  of  the  three,  but 
when  the  crowd  is  getting  cleaned  out 
he  sweeps  in  the  whole  three  suspicious¬ 
ly  often.  The  game  continues  until  a 
shrill  whistle  is  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  of  a  policeman,  when  the  fakir 
closes  up  shop  in  a  giffv  and  seeks  new  fields. 
It  is  a  poor  crowd  that  hasn't  $5  to  throw 
away  on  such  a  square-looking  little  game  as 
“Honest  John, "and  the  fakir  must  reap  a  har¬ 
vest  iu  the  course  of  the  day.  One  of  his  con¬ 
federates  was  quite  communicative  aud  went 
into  raptures  over  the  merits  of  the  game. 
“Why,”  said  he,  “it  looks  so  simple  and  above 
board  that  the  lambs  can't  be  quick  enough  to 
get  their  money  on.  If  the  dealer  bet  against 
one  man,  the  chauces  would  he  equal,  but 
when  he  bets  against  three  he  has  a  dead 
open-and-shut  thing  of  it.  That's  the  pbiloso- 
phy  of  the  game,  but  if  a  man  wants  the 
racket  to  pan  out  slick  he  must  shuffle  them 
cards  so  as  to  always  have  a  big  one  on  the 
bottom  of  the  deck.  Oh,  yes,”  he  continued, 
“we  play  the  game  generally  iu  the  country, 
and  when  the  fair  season  begins  the  game  will 
be  played  on  the  grounds  of  every  fair  where  a 
‘privilege’  can  be  bought,  and  if  the  managers 
are  too  ‘goody-goody,’  to  sell  privileges  for 
the  game,  why  we  scoop  iu  the  nasties’  spare 
cash  as  near  as  we  can  get  to  the  entrance. 
We  always  make  big  hauls  at  fails,  aud,  in¬ 
deed,  wherever  there’s  a  crowd  of  country 
bumpkins  who  think  they’re  smarties.”  Next 
time  you  see  the  rascals,  kick  them  for  the  low 
opinion  they  have  of  rural  intelligence  and 
acuteness.  You  can't  make  a  mistake  iu  the 
person;  all  the  rascals  .think]  like  thisj  fellow 
on.that  point. 
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THE  RURAL  WEW-YORJCER. 


HVman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


THE  BLESSINGS. 

An  angel  Came  from  the  courts  above. 

To  boar  a  message  of  peace  and  love: 

With  blessings  many,  to  crown  the  one 
Whose  work  of  life  was  the  noblest  done. 

He  came  to  a  rich  man's  glided  door; 

A  beautiful  lady  stood  be  Tore 

His  vision,  fair  as  the  saints  are  fair, 

With  smile  as  sweet  as  the  angels  wear. 

He  needed  not  to  be  told  her  life— 

The  pure  young  mother,  the  tender  wife; 

He  needed  not  to  be  told  that  she, 

In  homes  of  sorrow  and  poverty, 

Was  giving  wealth  with  a  lavish  hand; 

He  thought  her  worthy  in  heaven  to  stand. 

“No!  "no!”  a  voice  to  the  angel  heart 
Spoke  low;  “seek  Oil  lit  the  busy  mart.” 

He  found  a  door  that  was  worn  ami  old; 

The  night  was  damp  and  the  wind  was  cold, 

A  pale-faced  girl  at  her  sewing  bent; 

The  midnight  lamp  to  her  features  lent 

A  paler  hue,  as  she  tolled  the  while, 

But  yet  the  mouth  had  a  restful  smile. 

^  Doing  her  duty  with  honest  pride; 

Breasting  temptation  on  every  side. 

"For  her  the  blessings,”  the  angel  said, 

And  touched  with  pity  the  girlish  head. 

"No  time  nor  money  for  alms  lias  she, 

But  duty  is  higher  than  charity.” 

— barah  K.  Hutton  in  Travelers  Record. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

A  novelty  is  the  use  of  bed- ticking  as  a 
material  for  making  French  corsets.  They 
are  beautifully  cut,  so  that  the  stripes  fit  into 
the  shape,  and  are  elaborately  trimmed  with 
lace  aud  ribbon. 

Dellana  Mifllin,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  suggests  a  mending  school  as  being  as 
much  to  be  desired  as  a  cooking  school.  It  is 
certainly  a  good  idea,  for  a  good  many  of  us 
are  wofully  deficient  in  this  respect.  And  the 
establishment  of  mending  bureaus  and  profes¬ 
sional  menders  suggests  that,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  missionary  work  to  be  done  iu  this  di¬ 
rection. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale  is  making  an 
effort  to  thoroughly  organize  the  Women’s 
Protective  anti  Provident  League  in  England. 

The  puffed  sfeeves  and  loose  bodices  which 
have  been  worn  abroad  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  seem  to  be  obtaining  a  good  deal 
of  favor  here.  They  are  piquant  and  becom¬ 
ing  to  small  figures,  but  they  are  certainly  out 
of  place  for  street  wear. 

Miss  Florence  Marryatt,  giving  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  America,  says:  ‘‘I  had  often 
heard  that  there  is  no  gentleman  like  an 
American  gentleman,  but  I  thiuk  it  is  too 
little  to  say  of  them,  and  that  it  is  more  true 
that  there  is  no  gentleman  like  an  American 
man  It  is  the  same  with  rich  aud  poor. 
However  hurried  a  man  may  be,  he  doesn’t 
shove  a  woman  into  the  gutter  to  make  room 
for  himself,  nor  does  he  stare  rudely  in  her 
face  us  she  passes  him,  nor  make  remarks  on 
her  appearance  or  her  dress.  There  is  no  such 
boor  iu  the  world  as  the  middle-class  English¬ 
man,  and  some  of  the  so-called  ‘upper  class’ 
are  not  free  from  this  species  of  insolence. 
American  gentlemen  are  much  more  courteous 
in  their  bearing  toward  women  tliau  wo  are; 
it  made  me  mad  to  see  my  countrymen,  men 
of  good  family,  too,  standing  in  the  corridors 
of  the  hotels  talking  to  ladies,  with  their  hats 
on,  while  every  American  head  was  uncov¬ 
ered.” 


SOCIAL  GRACES. 


How  often  we  read  of  the  shy  country  girl 
who  visits  her  fashionable  relatives,  to  be 
abashed  aud  rendered  miserable  on  every  side 
by  her  want  of  social  ease.  Yet  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  breeding  are  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  and  a  gentlewoman  is  the  same, 
whether  princess  or  peasant. 

If  we  could  only  be  so  exulted  iu  mind  as  to 
be  unmindful  of  surroundings,  either  of  place 
or  persons.  It  is  such  a  constitution  of  mind 
which  enables  the  country  cavalier  to  sing 
that 

"  Stone  wal's  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  Iron  burs  a  cage. 

Minds  Innocent  and  quiet  take 
These  for  an  hermitage." 

Really  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  Phyl¬ 
lis  visiting  her  city  cousi us  should  bo  less 
natural  than  Phyllis  in  her  home  circle.  If 
she  has  been  taught  to  regard  herself  as  a  par¬ 
agon  of  beauty  and  accomplishments  in  a 
small  community,  she  may,  perhaps,  find  the 
limited  nature  of  her  acquirements  when 
brought  among  those  of  wider  culture.  But 
if  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  her  mother 
tougue  accurately,  to  modulate  her  voice,  to 


dress  with  taste,  though  with  simplicity,  and 
to  display  the  good  breeding  which  is  simply 
a  crystallization  of  the  Golden  Rule,  she  will 
wiu  the  friends  worth  having,  and  for  the 
rest,  what  does  it  matter? 

Bashfulness  proceeds  as  much  from  vanity 
as  from  any  other  cause.  We  think  what 
effect  we  are  producing  on  those  around  us, 
and  this  robs  us  of  our  ease.  We  do  not  stop 
to  thiuk  of  the  impression  in  our  own  little 
community,  and  the  result  is  perfect  ease. 

The  best  tliiug  for  the  shy  country  girl,  who 
hopes  some  day  to  shine  In  wider  circles,  is  to 
practice  and  perfect  her  “company  manners” 
at  home.  Let-  her  not  only  offer  filial  love  to 
her  parents,  hut  also  the  courtesy  she  would 
display  to  her  hosts.  And  oue  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  etiquette  and  social  ceremony  are  really 
nothing  more  than  the  outward  expression  of 
kindness,  gentleness,  unselfishness  and  the 
like.  One  may  have  only  the  form  without 
the  reality,  but  the  form  was  first  dictated  by 
such  graces.  .So,  if  we  cultivate  our  hearts 
aright,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  expression  of 
our  feelings  will  result  hi  the  highest  form  of 
good  breeding. 

But  even  when  really  well  bred,  a  country 
girl  often  complains  that  she  feels  narrow  aud 
provincial  when  brought  into  contact  with 
those  of  wider  experience. 

My  dear  girls,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  3am  should  be  narrow  or  provin¬ 
cial.  Everyone  who  can  read  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  associating  with  the  uoblest  minds 
aud  fiuest  characters — the  best  cure  in  the 
world  for  narrowness  and  smallness  of  view, 
So  take  courage,  rural  maidens,  though  your 
surroundings  be  simple  and  your  means  mea¬ 
gre.  you  have  always  the  possibility  of  the 
highest  womanhood,  and  it  depends  on  you 
alone. 

TELEGRAPHY  FOR.  WOMEN. 


A.  G. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  professions 
in  which  a  woman  can  engage.  A  very  false 
idea  is  given  of  it  by  advertisements  like  the 
following  which  may  be  seen  in  any  daily 
newspaper; 

WAN  l  ED— THREE  YOUNG  LADIES 
immediately  to  learn  telegraphing,  aud 
qualify  for  permanent  positions  paying  $60  to 
$125  monthly.  Apply  Superintendent’s  Office, 
- W  est - St. 

There  are  600  operators  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Ollice  iu  New'  York,  aud  not 
oue  gets  a  salary  of  $125  per  month.  The 
average  salary  for  a  first-class  male  operator 
is  $75.  The  operators  who  draw  higher  sala¬ 
ries  are  all  men  of  great,  reputation  und  speed, 
and  ure  only  to  be  found  in  newspaper  offices 
and  press  associat  ions.  For  Indies  the  average 
salary  is  $60  a  month.  A  correspondent  of 
the  N.  Y.  Sun  says  that  he  only  knows  of 
three  first  class  lady  operators,  one  at  Denver, 
another  at  Rochester,  and  the  third  at  Bridge¬ 
port-  The  two  latter  are  in  the  employ  of 
press  associations,  whose  wires  are  worked  at 
a  killing  rate  and  even  they  do  not  receive 
such  salaries  as  arc  advertised. 

I  know  a  number  of  young  ladies  in  the 
various  offices  in  Sun  Francisco,  who  are  only 
receiving $30  a  month,  and  the  hours  are  long 
and  the  work  hard. 

All  the  heavy  circuits  are  maimed  by  men. 
Women  cannot  stand  the  strain  on  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  of  the  work  on  a  rjundruplex  or 
fast  wire.  They  do  good  work  on  the  lighter 
circuits,  and  in  small  country  stations,  but 
there  they  do  not-  receive  large  puy.  As  a 
general  thing,  too,  these  so-called  “telegraph 
schools”  are  run  by  inefficient  operators  who 
are  not  sufficiently  well  posted  m  their  pro¬ 
fession  to  earn  a  living  by  it,  and  naturally  a 
graduate  from  such  an  establishment  finds 
that  she  has  learned  nothing  practical,  has 
been  wheedled  out  of  her  money,  aud  not  be¬ 
ing  qualified,  Can  expect  no  position.  It  is 
just  the  same  with  advertisements  purporting 
to  turn  you  out  a  first-class  stenographer  in 
three  months.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  auy 
of  the  old  systems  iu  that  time.  Even  with 
the  light-line  shorthand,  which  is  the  simplest, 
you  cannot  acquire  a  greater  speed  than  75  to 
SI)  words  a  minute  in  three  mouths,  and  that 
you  will  not  do  by  simply  taking  two  lessons  a 
week  for  that  time.  You  will  need  to  study 
many  hours  a  day.  1  have  known  one  or  two 
instances  where  a  student  of  light-line  short¬ 
hand  has  been  able  to  write  120  words  a  min¬ 
ute  iu  two  months,  but  they  were  exception¬ 
ally  bright  geniuses,  in  fact,  and  studied  all 
day  long  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning, 
and  first-class  salaries  are  only  paid  to  first- 
class  workmen. 


MANNERS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

SELMA  CLAHK. 

Those  who  sigh  for  a  return  of  the  days  of 
chivalry  should  read  history  closer.  As  a 
rule  ladies  were  not  admitted  to  the  festal 
dinners  aud  suppers  of  Feudal  Euglaud,  und 


the  entertainer  of  that  day,  when  his  party 
consisted  of  both  sexes,  unless  the  rank  of  the 
ladies  demanded  exceptional  courtesy,  seated 
them,  or  allowed  them  to  seat  themselves 
wherever  they  could  find  room.  Generally 
they  were  placed  at  a  separate  table,  or  below 
the  “salt,”  which  was  the  line  of  honor.  Thus 
women  of  gentle  birth  would  find  themselves 
sitting  with  the  inferior  guests,  whilst  men  of 
the  same  rank  and  worse  manners  enjoyed 
the  more  desirable  place  aud  better  fare  above 
tho  “salt.”  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it.  became  the  custom  to  place  the  joints 
of  meat  on  the  tabic  and  to  carve  them  there, 
the  ladies  were  advanced  from  the  foot  to  the 
head  of  the  table.  This,  however,  was  not. 
done  with  any  ehivalrie  notion  of  honoring 
thereby,  but  merely  that  they  might  perform 
the  duties  of  a  carver,  aud  wait  on  their  lords. 
“It  may  cost,  the  reader  a  struggle,”  says  the 
historian,  “to  admit  that  our  ancestors  had 
uo  more  gallant  purpose  in  view  when  they 
promoted  woman  to  her  proper  place  at  the 
board,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  as  to  the  fact. 
The  new  ordering  of  places  was  the  result  of 
masculine  selfishness  and  indolence.” 

That  she  very  soou  made  this  duty  a  point 
of  honor,  and  presided  over  the  company  from 
her  carver’s  stool  as  from  a  throne  of  state, 
was  due  to  her  own  cleverness.  John  North, 
when  a  young  divine,  (afterward  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  used  to  make 
mirth  at  the  suppers  and  dinners  6f  the  best 
houses  of  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  by  de¬ 
manding  that  “the  ladies  at.  the  upper  end  of 
the  table”  should  haudle  their  carving  knives 
briskly,  or  else  with  fit  humility  “come  down 
to  their  proper  place  at  the  lower  end.”  ne 
was  very  fond  of  saying  “that  of  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  God  Almighty  thought  woman 
the  fittest  companion  for  man.” 

These  and  many  other  things  show  that 
“chivalry"  was  not  all  t-hat  romantic  girls  are 
apt  to  picture  it. 

The  manners  of  a  lovely  woman  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  17th  century  were  not  exactly  up  to 
the  requirements  of  society  of  the  present  day 
if  we  are  to  credit  a  work  by  Lady  Rich, 
called  the  “Ingenious  Gentlewoman’s  Delight¬ 
ful  Companion.”  “In  carving,”  says  ibe 
author,  “it  will  appear  very  comely  and  de¬ 
cent  to  use  a  fork.”  Forks,  by  the  way,  were 
only  just  becoming  popular.  She  was  told  not 
to  smack  like  a  pig  whilst  eating,  or  to  swallow 
“spoon-meat"  so  hot  as  to  bring  tears  into  her 
eyes,  not  to  driuk  herself  out  of  breath  so  that 
she  would  have  to  “blow  strougly  ”  to  recover 
herself!  She  was  warned  that  unless  she  re¬ 
frained  from  such  actions  she  would  be  "taken 
for  au  underbred  person,  even  though  she 
were  au  earl’s  daughter.” 

In  the  manufacture  of  lozenges  aud  sugar 
toys,  the  confectioners  of  olden  times  ex¬ 
pended  much  more  ingenuity  than  delicacy, 
and  the  most  forward  “girl  of  the' period” 
would  consider  herself  outraged  were  she 
offered  such  sweetmeats  as  gallant  knights  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  chivalry  used  to  press 
upon  their  ladies.  The  mottoes  of  our  bon¬ 
bons  of  the  present  day — a  relic  of  t  his  custom 
— possess  uo  greater  demerit  than  that  of  silli¬ 
ness. 

Altogether,  i  am  willing  to  concede  better 
manners  and  morals  to  our  best  youug  men 
and  maidens  of  to-day,  than  to  the  stateliest 
dame  aud  most  gallant  knight  of  the  days  of 
old. 

♦  »  »  — 

ROOM  FOB  A  NEW  SOCIETY. 


Accept  the  thanks  of  an  appreciative 
reader  for  the  cartoon  on  the  first  puge  of  the 
Rural  of  June  25.  It  is  very  suggestive  of  a 
much  needed  heart  reform  among  women. 
The  cruel  slaughtering  of  oar  sweet  songsters 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  Christian  civilization. 
Were  we  the  heathens  of  Africa,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  could  lie  expected  of  us.  But  truly,  the 
ladies  of  Christianized  America  should  be 
slightly  ahead  of  untaught  barbarians,  I 
want  to  hear  nothing  of  any  woman’s  tender, 
heartedness  who  wears  the  dead  form  of  a 
bird  on  her  hat,  that  has  been  killed  by  the 
crudest  of  all  cruel  ways,  having  its  vitals 
toru  from  it  while  yet  alive,  that  the  plumage 
might,  retain  its  lustre.  I  was  quite  impressed 
by  your  cartoon,  and  I  suggest,  that  through 
the  agency  of  its  inti  nonce,  lot  there  be  origi¬ 
nated  among  the  lady  readers  of  t.be  Rural 
New-Yorker, an  Anti-feather  Association,  to 
abolish  the  use  of  birds  uud  wings  from  their 
millinery.  Let  them  use  their  influence 
among  their  neighbors,  and  teach  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  true  mercy  in  their  own  homes.  May 
humanity  overcome  this  diabolical  fashion. 

W hat  say  you,  lad y  readers  ? 

NELLIE  BURNS. 

■  ■  ■  «  «  » 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


God  will  only  punish  men  for  wickedness 
and  not  for  holding  opinions.  That  is  tho 
truth  which  cuts  into  the  knot  of  sophistry 
and  ends  that  greut  error,  that  error  itself  is 
guilt . . . 


All  we  have  to  do  is  to  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  aud  walk  humbly;  give  labor  its 
wages,  give  loafers  uo  quarter,  give  the  erring 
one  a  helping  hand  and  the  mendicant  work, 
and  give  to  all  men  freedom  of  land,  of  prop¬ 
erty,  of  right.,  and  recoguize  the  fatherhood 

of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man . 

There  is  this  difference  between  happiness 
and  wisdom;  he  that  thinks  himself  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  really  is  so;  but  he  who  thinks 
himself  the  wisest  is  generally  the  greatest 

fool . 

Truth — the  open,  honest  truth — is  always 
the  wisest,  always  the  safest,  for  everyone  in 

any  and  all  circumstances . 

Great  is  the  art  of  beginning,  but  greater 
is  the  art  of  ending.  Many  a  poem  is  marred 

by  a  superfluous  verse. . .  . 

To  one  who  is  living  aright,  no  death  can  be 
sudden  aud  no  place  unfavorable.  One  step 

anti  all  roads  meet . 

Don’t  mope.  Be  young  as  long  as  you  live. 
Laugh  a  good  deal.  Frolic  every  day.  Alow 

tone  of  mind  is  unhealthy  . .  . 

Humor  usually  tends  toward  good  nature, 
and  everything  that  tends  toward  good  nature 

teuds  toward  good  grace . 

If  laughing’s  a  sin,  1  don’t  see  what  the 
Lord  let  so  many  funny  things  happen  for — 
The  reason  whv  many  people  neglect  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  them  is  because  they 
look  too  far  for  it.  It  is  not  away  at  the  hori¬ 
zon,  or  even  over  the  hedge  into  the  next 
field ;  it  is  here  at  our  gates . 


Domestic  Ccoiiomi) 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


CONCERNING  THE  HOMESTEAD. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


I  doubt,  after  all,  if  there  is  any  happiness 
so  genuine  aud  so  unalloyed  with  what  is  not 
happiness  as  the  adornment  of  one  s  home — 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  aud  the  gen¬ 
eral  disposition  of  the  ground  immediately 
surrounding  tho  spot  where  Iho  homestead 
hus  been  reared.  I  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  1  did  not  feel  this  to  be  true  in 
very  much  the  sumo  sense  aud  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  I  do  now,  and  one  of  the 
things  most  enjoyed  aftora  prolonged  absence 
from  home  is  expressed  iu  the  exclamation, 
“See  how  the  trees  have  grown!”  Oue  might 
take  almost  as  much  pleasure  in  his  human  as 
in  his  vegetable  friends  if  he  could  lop  off 
their  inharmonious  characteristics  with  the 
same  freedom  and  ease  with  which  he  prunes 
his  peaches  and  his  pear  trees,  aud  could  trust 
in  their  stability  and  faithfulness  as  he  can 
trust  iu  the  staunch  fidelity  of  his  white  piue. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  t  hat  so  far 
as  one  is  of  the  poetical  temperament,  he  is 
likely  to  be  a  tree  lover,  aud  instances  a  visit  he 
paid  to  Tennyson,  “whom,”  he  says,  “1  saw 
under  his  own  trees  aud  walking  over  his  own 
domain.”  He  took  delight  in  pointing  out  to 
me  the  finest  and  the  rarest  of  his  trees — and 
there  were  many  beauties  among  them,  I 
recalled  my  morning’s  visit  to  Whittier  at 
Oak  Knoll  ill  Danvers,  when  he  led  me  to  oue 
of  his  favorites,  an  aspiring  evergreen  which 
shot  up  like  n  flame.  I  thought  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  American  elms  in  front  of  Longfellow’s 
house,  and  the  sturdy  English  elms  that  stand 
iu  trout  of  Lowell’s,  and  much  more  of  like 
ilk. 

Now  I  take  it  that  most  people  are  of  the 
“poetical  temperament”  iu  a  greater  or  loss 
degree- -anil  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  writing  of  verse,  but  it  does  imply  sensi¬ 
bility  to  beauty  in  Nature,  and  tho  ability  to 
see  it  at  least  after  it  has  been  poiuted  out! 
Where  the  poetical  temperament  is  allied  to 
taste,  and  the  being  is  uot  afflicted  with 
inertia,  the  outcome  is  likely  to  be  a  dooryard, 
or  luwu  of  well-grouped  trees  and  shrubs. 
And  there  is  this  always  to  be  said  of  grounds 
so  planted,  they  give  ai^air  of  respectability, 
and  even  elegance,  to  the  meanest  house; 
while  tho  finest  house  without  them  lias  the 
appearance  of  an  upstart  of  newly-acquired 
wealth,  an  air  of  the  parvenuc. 

Au  almost,  universal  mistake  that  amateur 
tree-planters  make,  is  in  planting  trees  too 
near  the  house,  or  the  house  building-site. 
The  dwelling  for  human  beiugs  should  be 
open  to  tho  sun,  so  while  the  shade  should  bo 
accessible,  and  is  indeed  at  times  most  grate- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  crleil  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Custorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


fu],  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sun  is 
man’s  best  friend.  Above  all,  do  not  plant 
evergreens  near  the  house,  for  while  they 
serve  well  as  wind-breaks  at  the  north  or 
exposed  side  of  a  building,  they  lack  the  win¬ 
ter  quality  of  deciduous  trees  which  shed  their 
leavesand  partially  admit  the  suu.  Of  course, 
trees  can  be  thinned  out  when,  from  growth, 
they  become  objectionable,  but  it  requires  ex¬ 
ceptional  courage  for  a  man  to  cut  down  a  tree 
that  ho  has  planted  and  watered. 

That  good  landscape  garden iug  isnotamong 
the  common  gifts  to  man,  is  very  evident 
from  an  excursion  through  almost  any  farm¬ 
ing  district  in  the  United  States,  judgiug 
solely  from  the  environment  of  farmhouses — 
tiie  location  of  the  house  and  out-buildings, 
the  grading  of  the  ground,  the  planting  of  or¬ 
chards,  the  disposal  of  shrubbery,  the  run  of 
the  drives  and  walks,  and  the  various  features 
that  properly  pertain  to  the  scope  of  lands¬ 
cape  gardening.  Of  course,  the  matter  of 
ehiafest  importance  is  economy  and  utility, 
but  in  really  the  majority  of  instances  these 
are  quite  compatible  with  beauty.  The  lack 
lies  in  location  without  method,  or  with  too 
much  method,  and  with  absence  of  taste, 
when,  if  the  “ancestor”  of  the  family  would 
realize  that  ho  is  founding  a  homestead  which, 
in  all  good  sense,  ought  rarely  be  broken  up, 
and  would  apply  proportionate  thought  to  it, 
the  effect  produced  would  be  vastly  better. 

The  top  of  a  mountain  may  be  a  good  place 
fora  signal  station,  but  not  always  the  best 
place  for  u  home  any  more  than  is  the  foot, 
because  there  happens  to  be  a  spring  there. 
There  should  bo  a  southern  exposure  for 
warmth  in  winter  and  cool  breezes  iu  summer, 
and  the  outlook  should  be  the  best  that  the 
farm  affords — at  least  it  should  be  an  agree¬ 
able  one,  and  if  inspiring  so  much  the  better. 
I  think  it  is  good  to  live  where  one  can  see  the 
sun  seL,  for  the  King  of  Day  is  very  fond  of 
making  his  exit  in  grand  style,  and  the  display 
at  times  js  worth  a  good  mauy  Fourths  of 
July  fireworks. 

In  order  that  a  house  may  appear  to  be  put 
in  exactly  the  r;ght  place,  so  much  depends 
upon  proper  grading  of  the  grounds,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance.  I  often  see 
very  pretty  houses  that  are  spoiled  in  effect 
from  badly  graded  grounds,  while  very  com¬ 
monplace  ones  look  well  from  being  so  well 
surrounded. 

Very  good  effects  iu  vegetation  cun  be  had 
without  money  outlay,  if  one  has  a  wood  cm 
his  farm  from  which  to  draw  supplies.  Then 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  with  seedlings  and 
cuttings  nursed  in  a  suitable  place.  When 
one  is  really  beut  on  making  his  home  a  plaee 
of  beauty  ho  will  not  fail  to  realize  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  “To  him  that  hath,  shall  be 
given,”  which  also  means  that  to  himthat.hatb 
the  spirit  to  receive,  his  eyes  are  open  to  see 
the  gifts  which  nature  hath  in  storo  for  him. 
Vines,  shrubs  and  trees  of  various  kinds  are 
often  to  be  found  in  waste  or  roadside  places, 
aud  it  is  a  good  plan  for  one  to  slip  a  trowel 
and  basket  in  bis  wagon,  for  lifting  small 
things  when  going  off  for  a  long  drive.  He 
will  be  surprised  to  find  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years  with  how  mauy  tine  things  his  nur¬ 
sery  is  supplied.  Meantime,  his  taste  in  ar¬ 
rangement  will  have  improved  aud  eveu  if  he 
never  equals  Nature  iu  her  grouping,  or  the 
trained  landscape  gardener,  he  will  have  cause 
to  he  proud  of  his  own  work,  which  will  yield 
him  the  purest,  freshest  and  most  lasting  of 
pleasures  with  the  least  trouble,  expense  aud 
worry.  The  point  is  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  the  day  nearest  to  you  is  always  the  best 
for  an  undertaking  in  which  Nature  has  so 
much  to  do,  for  trees  grow  while  we  sleep. 


MV  COMPANY  DINNER. 


It  was  a  Fourth  of  July  dinner,  too,  as  if  1 
had  uot  enough  to  do  in  looking  alter  my  two 
small  boys  to  seo  that  they  got  through  the 
day  with  all  their  members  and  features  com¬ 
plete,  It.  caulo  on  Monday,  and  with  that 
forethought  for  which  the  masculine  mind  is 
noted,  Fred  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  the 
matter  until  the  evening  before,  when  he 
cnoly  announced  that  a  couple  of  college 
friends  from  the  East,  who  were  “doiug”  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  would  arrive  by  the  niorniug  stage 
aud  spend  the  day  and  night  with  us. 

1  also  knew  these  college  friends;  indeed  (I 
whisper  it  quite  gently,  for  I  would  not  have 
Fred  know),  there  was  a  time  when  they  were 
all  students  at  Columbia  when  I  knew  Charlie 
C.  rather  better  than  1  did  Fred,  and  there 
was  for  half  a  moment  a  lingering  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  I  did  not  like  him  well 
euough  to  l>e  Mrs.  C.  I  had  met  Fred,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  mouths  before  aud  so  1  said  no. 
Naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
wanted  to  receive  them  nicely,  and  if  1  de¬ 
parted  for  a  season  from  my  usual  sweet 
serenity  and  amiability,  1  didn.’t  show  half  the 
temper  l  felt.  Indeed,  Fred,  who  is  short¬ 
sighted,  said  afterward  that  l  didn't  show  any. 
Fortuimtely  the  possibilities  of  our  ranch  and 
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garden  in  the  way  of  fruit  aud  vegetables  were 
infinite,  but  T  had  not  a  bit  of  fresh  meat  in 
the  house.  The  itinerant  butcher,  who  should 
have  visited  us  on  Saturday,  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
sending  for  any.  A  wild  thought  crossed  my 
mind  that  we  might  pretend  to  be  vegetarians 
and  of  attributing  the  absence  of  meat  to 
Fred’s  crankiness,  but  this  was  routed  by  his 
suggestion  that  probably  they  would  uot  care 
for  meat,  as  he  had  noticed  that,  when  he 
dined  with  them  in  Hau  Francisco  the  other 
day,  he  had  enjoyed  the  beefsteak  and  mush¬ 
rooms  much  more  than  they  seemed  to  do. 

I  determined  to  have  a  two  o’clock  dinner, 
with  a  lunch  of  fruit  ou  their  arrival,  and  a 
supper  of  fruit,  cake  and  milk.  Wehad  a  fine 
trout  stream  near  our  house,  and  I  resolved 
that  if  Fred  could  invito  company  for  a  din¬ 
ner  which  I  must  cook,  he  should  at  least  pro¬ 
vide  me  with  some  nice,  fresh  trout. 

We  were  not  usually  without  help,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  white  servants  that 
are  worth  the  having  on  a  ranch,  and  the 
Chinese  have  such  an  unpleasant  fashion  of 
murdering  and  mutilating  their  mistresses, 
that  ou  this  point  1  was  determined  never  to 
yield,  and  had  always  refused  to  employ 
a  Chinese  house  servant. 

My  mi'-nu  ran  as  follows: 

CREAM  OF  CAULIFLOWER  SOUP. 

Fillets  Salmon -Trout  Potatoes  Browned. 

Asparagus  Sauce  Hollnndalse.  Stewed  Mushrooms. 

Peas  Omelet, 

Cucumber  and  Tomato  Salad. 

Apricots  with  Utce. 

PrCK  off  a  handful  <>f  the  flowrets  from  a  large 
head  of  cauliflower,  parboil  the  rest  for  ten 
minutes  in  salted  water,  then  chop  Hue  with  a 
small  onion  and  some  parsley  and  put  iu  a 
saucepan  with  a  little  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
and  one  cup  of  milk  autl  water;  stow  until 
tender  aud  press  through  a  sieve.  Melt  in  a 
saucepan  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  ttir 
iu  as  much  flour;  season  nicely;  add  the  puree 
of  cauliflower:  one  pint  of  rich  milk  or  cream, 
and  the  sprigs  of  cuuliflower  that  have  been 
boiled  tender  in  salted  water;  finish  the  sea¬ 
soning  with  a  little  Cayenne,  ard  pass  wafers 
aud  sliced  lemon  with  it. 

Loug  before  the  stage  had  arrived  Fred  had 
returned  from  his  fishing  expedition  with  a 
fine  salmon-trout  weighing  at  least  four 
pounds.  It  seemed  almost  a  pity  uot  to  serve 
it  up  whole,  hut  if  you  will  notice  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bill  of  fare,  you  will  see  that  by 
making  the  soup  early  iu  the  morning  and 
setting  the  table,  preparing  the  vegetables, 
etc.,  all  my  dinner  could  be  completed  in  20 
minutes,  and  I  knew  Fred  would  spend  that 
time  at  least  in  showing  them  the  stock,  so  I 
cut  the  beauty  iu  fillets,  removed  the  skin 
with  a  sharp,  thin-bluded  knife,  and  laid  them 
on  a  plate  with  salt,  pepper  and  u  little  lemon- 
juice.  When  ready  to  fry,  dip  in  beaten  egg, 
then  in  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Put  a 
lump  of  maUre  iPhtitcl,  sauce  (butter, chopped 
parsley  ami  lemon-juice  kneaded  together)  ou 
each  fillet. 

Some  cold  mashed  potatoes  were  heated 
with  just  as  little  cream  as  would  keep  them 
from  burning  until  I  had  them  hot  euough  to 
whip  light  with  a  fork;  these  I  moulded  iu  a 
baking-dish,  saving  a  teacupful  iu  the  sauce¬ 
pan;  with  the  latter  1  mixed  the  beaten  yelk 
of  an  egg.  a  lump  of  butter  ami  a  gill  of 
cream.  To  this  1  added  the  whipped  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beat  the  mixture  well  and 
smoothed  it  evenly  over  the  mashed  potatoes 
in  the  baking-dish;  sprinkled  well  with  tiue 
crumbs  and  baked  15  minutes. 

The  Rural  has  already  told  how  to  cook 
asparagus  with  Ilolluuduise  suuce,  but  I  must 
tell  you  about  the  mushroons,  for  although 
they  are  uot  so  plentiful  in  the  East  as  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  they  are  very  dainty  and  delightful 
wheu  iu  season.  I  had  bribed  the  small  boys 
to  gather  them,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  fine 
display  of  pin-wheels  and  crackers  in  the  even- 
ening  had  obtained  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  not  touch  even  a  piece  of  punk  that  day. 
1  peeled  about  a  quart  of  small  mushrooms  aud 
put  them  over  the  fire  with  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg,  aud  allowed  them  to  stew  geutly  until 
tender,  added  u  gill  of  hot  cream,  ami  a  season¬ 
ing  of  pepper,  salt  mid  lemon  juice  (just  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  latter)  and  poured  the  whole  over 
squares  of  buttered  toast. 

Our  delicious  peas  stood  me  iu  good  stead 
and  1  shelled  and  cooked  a  generous  dish  of 
them.  There  was  uo  help  for  it,  1  was  obliged 
to  leave  our  guests  aud  make  the  omelet  my¬ 
self,  but  l  had  left  the  eggs  already  beaten, 
and  the  butter  in  the  pan  on  the  back  of  the 
range  where  it  would  keep  warn,  and  could 
be  made  hot  in  n  second,  and  the  way  1  whisk¬ 
ed  that  omelet  into  the  pan,  and  out  ngniu  to 
a  hot  dish,  and  circled  it  with  a  wreath  of  the 
peas  drained  from  the  juice,  tiesides  folding 
within  its  yellow  sides,  enough  of  them  to  make 
it  the  plumpest  aud  (irettiest  omelet  that  ever 
went  ou  a  table,  would  have  been  a  lesson  to 
any  cook  I  ever  had.  Fred  said  I  was  back 
again  before  they  had  missed  me,  which 


seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  doubtful  compliment, 
but  the  wife  who  gets  any  sort  of  compliment 
after  she  has  been  married  half  a  dozen  years 
is  fortunate,  and  shouldn’t  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth. 

The  dessert  was  made  in  the  morning.  Sim¬ 
mer  a  cup  of  rice  very  gently  with  a  quart  of 
milk.  When  the  rice  is  thoroughly  cooked 
the  milk  will  be  all  absorbed;  put  it  into  a 
bowl  and  beat  with  a  fork  for  a  few  minutes, 
addiug  half  a  cup  of  sugar;  then  press  into  a 
mold  that  has  been  wet  with  cold  water,  and 
when  cold  turn  out.  Surround  with  the 
halves  of  large  appricots  canned  or  stewed,  re¬ 
duce  tbo  juice  by  adding  sugar  and  boiling 
until  almost  a  jelly,  pour  over  and  serve  very 
cold. 

Altogether,  I  think  the  dinner  was  fairly 
successful.  The  next,  day  when  Fred  returned 
from  driving  bis  frieuds  to  the  station,  he  said 
that  Charlie  C.  envied  his  glorious  climate, 

his  beautiful  fruit  ranch,  aud  his - but  there 

I  gave  Fred  such  a  look  that  ho  never  said  an¬ 
other  word.  BESSIE  BROWN. 


THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL 
BUTTER  MAKER. 

My  experience  in  butter  making  Is  that  of 
tweuty-five  years,  and  when  I  inform  the 
reader  that  my  butter  for  that  length  of 
time  has  always  commanded  at  least  two 
cents  a  pound  more  than  that  usually  sent  to 
the  markets,  it  may  not  appear  egotistical  iu 
me  to  speak  of  my  success.  I  have  tried 
keeping  milk  in  cellars  aud  spring-houses;  the 
former  I  did  uot  like  because  of  the  liability 
of  milk  and  butter  to  take  ou  the  odors  of 
their  surroundings,  and  it  is  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  various 
unsavory  articles  in  a  cellar  uot  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  dairy  purposes.  A  spring-house  I 
fouud  almost  equally  objectionable,  owing  to 
the  irregularity  of  temperature,  which  causes 
the  place  to  become  almost  useless  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  warm  days,  thus  rendering  the 
cream  ditlieult  to  churn  and  the  butter  often 
without  flavor.  For  all  purposes  of  milk  set¬ 
ting  I  have  a  room  excavated  about  four  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground:  it  is  nine  by 
twelve  feet,  and  the  walls  are  built  of  square 
timbers  niue  inches  through  and  six  feet 
abo\  e  the  ground :  the  roof  is  of  plauks,  two 
thicknesses.  On  two  sides  of  the  bottom  I 
ba vo  a  ditch  ten  inches  wide  Mud  a  covered 
drain  to  carry  off  the  water  with  which  the 
floors  and  drain  are  covered  every  morning 
I  always  let  the  milk  staud  about  20  miuutes 
before  straining,  and  then  put  it  into  common 
one-gallon  Haring  stone  crocks.  What  is 
milked  one  day  is  all  skimmed  the  evening  of 
the  next,  aud  the  cream  thrown  together,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  being  added  to  each  gallon 
of  cream.  Next  morning  it  is  churned,  before 
sunrise  if  possible.  I  use  no  thermometer,  as 
I  can  tell  by  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the 
cream  if  it  is  too  cold  or  too  warm.  If  too 
cold,  I  add  warm  (not  hot)  water  and  let  staud 
a  half  hour;  if  too  warm,  be  very  sure  and 
add  enough  cold  water  before  churuing  is 
commenced.  If  I  have  trouble  in  getting  the 
butter  to  come  or  to  gather  it  after  it  has 
come,  I  throw  iuto  the  chum  au  ounce  or  so 
of  salted  butter  and  the  trouble  is  quickly 
remedied. 

I  wash  the  butter  with  only  one  water, 
handle  carefully  with  a  wooden  ladle,  give  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  one  and  a-half  pound  of  butter, 
make  iuto  one-pound  squares  or  pyramids, 
bavu  some  white  cloths  dipped  in  strong  salt- 
aud- water  (with  a  very  little  sugar  added), 
aud  dried;  wrap  each  pound  separately  and 
lay  them  iu  a  keg  or  jar.  and  set  iu  a  cool 
plaee  until  wanted  for  market.  I  have  never 
bad  occasion  to  use  any  of  the  various  butter 
colors.  1  believe  butter  carefully  handled, 
will  keep  better  and  be  more  delicious  to  the 
taste  without  the  addition  of  articles  that  I 
have  know u  to  be  deleterious.  If  my  butter 
is  not  colored  euough  wheu  it  comes  from  the 
churn,  l  set  it  away  for  12  or  24  hours,  then 
handle  it  as  if  just  churned,  and  it  is  all  right 
in  color.  Living  in  a  grass  region,  we  seldom 
feed  our  cows  during  summer  aud  early  fall ; 
when  the  grass  begins  to  fail  we  feed  them  a 
little  corn  in  the  ear,  with  occasionally  a  feed 
of  sheaf  oats,  aud  give  --alt  once  a  week;  in 
summer  we  give  salt  once  every  two  days. 
Our  cows  are  natives,  mostly,  with  Short-horn 
grades.  I  find  the  grades  give  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  milk,  but  it  does  uot  average  any  more 


butter  to  the  cow  than  the  natives.  If  I  make 
one  and  a-half  pound  a  day,  from  each  cow, 
it  is  doing  pretty  well  I  think,  and  that  is  what 
I  average  the  year  round.  Some  of  my  cows 
come  in  in  January,  but  most  of  them  in  May 
and  June.  I  dry  them  off  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  coming  in,  so  there  is  uot  much  time  lost. 
1  have  had  no  experience  with  creameries,  but 
judging  from  the  butter  that  is  here  called 
“creamery,”  I  am  not  favorably  impressed 
with  them.  It  ba-s  (tome)  au  insipid  taste,  as 
though  too  much  milk  was  somehow  re¬ 
tained  in  it;  aud  really,  for  a  tnoderate-sized 
dairy,  I  think  a  erenmery  entirely  superfluous. 
I  write  (I  think)  from  the  stand-point  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  housewives.  Many  of  us  are 
limited  iu  means  and  limited  in  help,  and  we 
all  know  that  butler  which  is  faultless  is  rare¬ 
ly  to  he  found;  but  when  tried  and  found 
jierfect  it  is  a  source  of  no  mean  income,  and  I 
advise  all  farmers’  wives  to  try  and  make  a 
perfect  article.  Leave  creameries  and  butter 
colors  alone.  If  you  nmtinge  your  milk  prop¬ 
erly,  your  butter  will  be  better  than  if  made 
in  a  creamery,  aud  if  the  color  is  sometimes 
not  so  golden  as  you  might  wish,  if  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  all  right  it  will  never  fail  to  amply  re¬ 
munerate  you  for  all  your  work. 

AUNT  PHOEBE. 


CORN  BREAD. 

In  the  Rural  of  Feb.  Id.  Aunt  Betty  asks 
for  a  recipe  for  the  above  that  dyspeptics  can 
eat.  The  following  is  excellent,  but  I  will  not 
guarantee  it  as  suitable  food  for  such  people: 
Two  and  a  half  cups  of  meal,  one  of  flour,  two 
of  sweet  milk,  cue  of  sour  milk,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar  or  molasses,  one  teaspoon  level  full  of 
soda  aud  a  little  salt.  Steam  three  hours  and 
bake  one,  or  I  sometimes  let  it  brown  over  iu 
the  oven  first  aud  then  steam  it,  the  longer  the 
better.  Some  add  one  egg  aud  a  little  butter, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  nice. 

FRUIT  CAKE. 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup 
of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  buttermilk,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
allspice,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  one  cup  of 
raisins,  flour  euough  for  batter,  but  not  too 
thick.  MARY  D.  THOMAS. 


WASHINGTON  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound  of  but¬ 
ter,  five  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one 
pound  of  sifted  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls,  rouud- 
iug,  of  baking  powder.  Cream  the  butter  aud 
sugar,  add  the  beaten  yelks  of  the  eggs,  then 
the  milk,  the  whipped  whites  and  the  flour 
with  the  powder  stirred  through  it.  Flavor 
aud  bake.  Ice  if  you  please. 

MRS.  A.  J.  BOGART. 
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The  Great  Secret 

Of  exceptionally  long  and  abundant 
hair  may  never  he  solved ;  but  that 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  preserves  the  hair 
iu  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  aud 
even  restores  it,  when  thin  and  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

P.  J.  Cullen,  Saratoga  Springs,  X.  Y., 
writes  :  "  My  father,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  lost  all  the  hair  from  the  top  of  his 
head.  After  one  month’s  trial  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  coming,  and, 
in  three  mouths,  he  had  a  nue  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color.” 

J.  T.  C.ibson,  f)G  Hope  st.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire,  Eng.,  says  :  “  I  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  after  using  but  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  I.oivell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


CREA  MERY, 

RARE  i»PPO  K  T  V  X  1  T  Y. 

For  a  responsible  and  practicable  man  with  #3,600 
to  $1,500  capital.  Alexandria,  Dakota  offers  ■»  bonus 
of  *10011  for  a  erenmerv.  The  location  unexcelled.  cor¬ 
respondence  •  ollctted  by  parties  wi-hlng  to  locate  in 
the  growing  west.  Bargain  to  be  clivsed  in  the  next 
8U  days.  Address 

ALEX.  HINCKLEY,  Mayor, 

Alexandria,  Dakota. 


THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health.  Rent  aud 
Eggs.  Stnndnrd  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B,  BI  RR.  POC ASSET,  MASS. 
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YES  THIS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 


Steel  Shears,  JSe.j  Button  hole  Selzzors,  50e.  Ulus.  List  free.  MAHER 


Blades  are  finest  razor  steel, 
hand  forced.  Ule-tcsted, .  and 
replaced  free  tf  soft  or  flawy. 
I*  ta  mode  for  the  hunter,  far¬ 
mer,  or  mechanic.  I'rteo  7 ,5c 
— ■=—  5  tor  S3.,  with 

stag. .  bony. or  white 
handle-. 1  'ur'.’-blauo 
ru- 

.  ...  .jMBBB_.,Bud- 

1  ding,  .15c:  Grafting, 

nj  si  '-'c  ;  Hoys'  siroug  l- 

1  —  blade,  ‘45c.;  Girls', 

25c.;  Ladles’  2-blade 
!'•  arl.  oiio.;  Gents’  3- 
blade,  si,  8-tneh- 
CJ  UO.SU,  4th  St„  Toledo.  Ohio. 


s - —A  handle-. 1  >ur2-blai 

\  ~  v*  Jao>sKalfc,M>C.;  IT 

p- -'  )  -  m  nlngKnlfe.oOc.;  Bu 


Mojrs  .of  Wall. 
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Saturday,  July  23,  1887. 

The  N.  Y.  Star’s  efforts  to  raise  $100,000 
for  the  Grant  Monument  fund  have  obtained 
subscriptions  to  the  aniouut  of  $5,700.78  of 
which,  however,  only  $3,010.74  have  been  col¬ 
lected . .  Again  come  accounts  of  terrible 

misery  and  starvation  from  Labrador,  New¬ 
foundland.  Du  ring  the  past  winter  thousands 
were  starving;  little  hope  for  better  things 
in  future.  Game  and  seals,  which  kept  the 
people  fat  and  prosperous,  lmvc  left  the  place 
or  been  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
too  poor  to  get  away.  The  Newfoundland 
Government  gives  altogether  inadequate  as¬ 
sistance,  and  famine  and  death  stare  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  face.  This  state  of  things,  together 
with  the  poor  condition  of  the  colony  gener¬ 
ally,  is  a  strong  inducement  to  it  to  joiu  the 
Confederation  of  the  Dominion  and  negotia¬ 
tions  are  now  under  way  looking  to  that  end. 

. The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  together  with 

his  Countess,  has  been  traveling  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  on  his  way  round  the 
world,  and  has  everywhere  been  very  cordial¬ 
ly,  if  not  enthusiastically  treated  by  all  classes 
As  Viceroy  of  Ireland  under  the  last  Glad¬ 
stone  Administration,  be  won  golden  opinions 
from  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  ovations 

here  are  among  the  results . Queen 

Kapiolani  and  daughter  arrived  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Monday,  and  started  for  Honolulu  next 
day.  The  general  impression  is  that  King 
Kalakua  must  henceforth  act  as  a  figure-head 
by  carrying  out  the  wisheg  of  the  foreigners 
who  really  represent  the  wealth,  industries 
and  power  of  the  islands.  Our  Pacific  squad¬ 
ron  is  assembled  there,  together  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  war  vessels  of  the  chief  European  pow¬ 
ers.  It  will  never  do  for  America  to  let.  these 
islauds  become  European  colouies  or  depend¬ 
encies  . . The  Beecher  monument  fund  has 

reached  a  grand  total  of  $24,873.99 . 

The  Metropolitan  Sponge  Warehouse  on  Thir¬ 
ty-eighth  Street, this  city,  was  burned  Sunday 
last;  loss  fully  $1 ,000,000.  Fires  that  cremate 
a  mere  bagatelle  of  $100,000  to  $250,000,  are 
too  common  here  to  be  worthy  of  mention. . . . 

. . .  .From  August  27  to  October  22  the  South¬ 
ern  Exposition  will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
In  addition  to  securing  displays  of  Northern 
manufactures  and  machinery,  a  special  effort 
is  being  made  to  have  a  full  exhibit  of  the 
arts,  industries  and  products  of  Louisville  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  the  resources  and  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  South.  Louisville  now  has  180,000 
population  . .  The  new  steel  yacht,  Volunteer, 
designed  by  Burgess,  the  designer  of  all  our 
recent  champion  yachts,  and  built  at  Boston, 
was  launched  the  other  day  and  made  the  first 
trial  trip  Thursday  ,  from  the  start,  she  out¬ 
stripped  the  Priscilla,  Bedouin  and  some  other 
flyers,  and  promises  to  be  a  marvel  of  speed. 
Sailing  vessels  of  all  kinds  move  faster  after 
the  rigging,  etc.,  have  had  time  to  settle  down 
to  working  order,  and  the  Volunteer  is  sure  to 
do  better  later  on.  The  new  Scotch  yacht, 
Thistle,  which  has  proved  far  and  away  the 
fastest  flyer  in  Great.  Britain,  will  sail  for  New 
York  on  Monday.  She  takes  a  crew  of  forty 
men.  Her  owner  and  her  captain  arc  sangu¬ 
ine  that  she  w  ill  win  the  America’s  Cup,  and 
there  was  a  pretty  strong  probability  that  she 
would  have  done  so  had  not  the  Volunteer 
shown  such  great  speed.... The  Texas  Court 
of  Appeals  has  just  set  aside  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of 
taxing  commercial  travelers.  The  U.  S.  S. 
C.  said  to  do  this  is  against  the  Constitution. 
The  Texas  C.  of  A.  says  it.  isn’t.  Texas  is  a 
mighty  big  State;  but  “the  whole  is  greater 
than  a  part.”. . .  .The  Dakotans  have  just  had 
a  convention  at  Huron,  and  decided  on  a  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  this  fall  all  over  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  A  popular  vote  will  bo  taken  on  divid¬ 
ing  the  Territory  at  the  seventh  standard 
parallel.  And  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  is  likely  to  be  unanimous  in  the  southern 
part,  and  largely  in  a  majority  in  the  north¬ 
ern.  All  this  is  mainly  with  a  view  to  secure 

admission  as  a  State  or  two  States .  .... 

....Secretary  Fairchild,  Thursday, appointed 
W.  A.  Freret,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  at  a  salary  of  $4,500 
per  annum.  Mr.  M.  E.  Bell,  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent.  tendered  his  resignation  ut  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  Administration,  but 
was  very  much  surprised  yesterday  when 
notified  that  Ids  resignation  had  been  accept¬ 
ed,  to  take  effect  at  once . Judge 

Wallace, in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
N.  Y.,  Thursday,  bunded  down  a  decision  iu 
the  case  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  Globe  Telephone  Company, 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  infringing  on 
the  patent  granted  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
on  March  7,  1870.  J  udge  Wallace  granted  a 
permanent  injunction  asked  for  by  the  Bell 
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Telephone  Company.  Another  victory  for 
the  Bell.  Why  doesn’t  the  United  States 
hurry  up  its  case  against  the  Company  now 

pending  at  Boston?  . Dispatches  from 

Memphis,  Team,  say  yellow  fever  has  broken 
out  there,  and  is  causing  great  alarm.  The 
city  authorities,  however,  contradict  the  re¬ 
port,  as  sure  to  injure  the  business  of  the 
place;  but  it  is  probably  correct,  neverthe¬ 
less  ......  Burglars  took  $1,500  iu  bills  from 

Farmer  Tully’s  near  Shelby  ville,  Ind.,  the 
other  night,  but  overlooked  $20,000  in  coin 
which  he  bail  hoarded  there.  Next  day  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  friends  and 

brought  it  into  the  bauk  for  safety . 

Polygamous  Mormons  are  again  talking  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  Mexico,  as  a  retreat 
from  persecution.  The  young  men  of  the 
Church  are  the  ruling  spirits  in  the  move  for 
Statehood.  The  Gentiles  are  all  against  it, 

and  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  conceded . 

_ The  citizens  of  Buffalo  are  trying  to  raise 

$100,000  as  a  reward  to  the  man  who  will  in¬ 
vent  a  really  good  practieal  method  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  Niagara  Falls  as  a  motive  power.  They 

have  already  raised  $1,000 . The  Labor 

Party  is  pretty  sure  to  run  an  independent 
Presidential  ticket  next  year,  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans  are  calculating  on  its  drawing  much 
more  heavily  on  the  Democratic  Party  than 
on  their  own.  Will  the  Prohibitionists 

counterbalance  this  advantage? . . . 

After  a  jolly  trip,  chiefly  among  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  and  youth,  President  nud  Mrs. 
Cleveland  returned  to  Washington  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon . . . 

....  It  is  estimated  that  the  membership  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  has  fallen  from  1,009,000  to 
less  than  600,000  within  the  last  fourteen 
months.  There  is  much  discontent  and 
wrangling  everywhere.  The  men  hav'ng 
been  almost  uniformly  beaten  in  late  strikes, 
feel  discouraged  on  learning  that  they  can’t 
“boss  creation.”  They  grumble  at  paying  the 
fees,  and  a  large  proportion  haven’t  been  pay¬ 
ing  them  of  late . The  syndicate  of 

coke  producers  in  Pennsylvania  have  tri¬ 
umphed.  The  strikers  have  gone  back  to 
work  on  the  bosses’  terms.  The  strike  began 
May  4,  aud  in  the  1 1  weeks  the  men  have  lost 
over  $800,000  iu  wages;  while  the  suspension 
of  labor  in  the  coke  works,  iron  works  and 
other  industries  duo  to  the  lack  of  coke,  bos 
entailed  the  loss  of  millions,  most  of  it  on  peo¬ 
ple  in  no  way  connected  with  coke  production, 
but  who  merely  used  coke  iu  their  works. 
The  bauds  who  have  been  taken  on  during  the 
strike  will  not  be  discharged.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  at  rioting  have  been  suppressed, chiefly 
by  the  Pinkertons . A  national  con¬ 

vention  of  the  harness-makers  of  America  was 
begun  here  Wednesday,  with  the  object  of 

forming  a  national  organization . 

....  The  dealers  and  growers  ol  tobacco  have 

been  arguing  against  the  Treasury  rulings 
with  regard  to  import  duties  on  Sumatra  to¬ 
bacco,  all  concurring  iu  asking  for  au  explicit 
ruling  on  the  question  whether  “hand”  or  leaf 
shall  be  the  unit  of  assessment.  Assistant 
Secretary  Maynard  promised  a  decision  at  an 
early  day ....  A  Philadelphia  syndicate  tried  to 

corner  prunes,  buy  iug22,000  casks ;  prices  went 
up,  but  people  began  to  go  without  prunes. 
When  the  reserves  were  marketed  prices  went 
down  from  6 1,  to  \%  cents,  and  the  syndicate 
lost  $75,000  ......  S.  J.  Stirley,  a  prominent 

wholesale  dealer  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  created  a  corner  iu  black¬ 
berries  by  purchasing  almost  the  entire  crop 
in  Central  Ohio.  He  lost  heavily,  and  then 
transferred  his  store  to  a  preferred  creditor. 
He  was  then  arrested  for  obtaining  goods  un¬ 
der  false  pretenses. . A  Topeka  tele¬ 

gram  of  Thursday,  says, “Copious  rains  during 
the  last  24  hours,  assure  a  corn  crop  in  Kan¬ 
sas  of  from  50  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre.” . 

. The  cattle  quarantine  rules  in  Mani¬ 
toba  and  British  Colunibiu  huve  been  made 
into  a  code.  Ninety  days,  instead  of  60,  will 
be  the  quarantine  period  for  ue  it  cattle. 
United  States  cattle  will  be  quarantined  in¬ 
stead  of  inspected,  and  iu  general  no  animals, 

unless  healthy,  will  be  admitted  toCauuda _ 

_ The  Rook  Island  Road  offers  to  haul  Kan¬ 
sas  products  to  Eastern  fail’s  free  of  charge. 
. . .  .The  Treasury  has  decided  that  there  is  no 
legal  authority  for  admitting  free  of  duty 
farm  products  grown,  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
farm  may  be  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  aud  the  crops  produced  from  seed 
exported  from  this  country.... A  delegation 
of  prominent  citizens  of  Kansas  have  visited 
Washington  to  protest  against  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  Wiley  of  the  Agricultural  Do 
partmeut  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of 
any  part  of  the  $50,000  appropriated  by  t.'on- 
gress  for  experiments  iu  making  sugar  from 
sorghum.  They  charge  that  Prof.  Wiley 
made  a  failure  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
the  attempt  to  produce  sugar  from  sorghum, 
as  ktbey  say,  in  the  interest  of  the  beet  root 
sugar  industry  of  Europe.  They  claim  that 
Kansas  alone  cau  produce  from  sorghum  ull 
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the  sugar  needed  iu  the  United  States  for 
three  cents  per  pound.  An  appropriation  of 
$5,000  made  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  to 
further  the  work,  will  not  be  used  if  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  superintends  it  . .  The  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  at  Washington  has  had 
complaints  of  Orange  County,  (N.  Y.,)  milk 
producers  against  the  Now  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  aud  other  roads  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  freight  on  milk  to  this  city.  This  is  a 
chronic  ground  of  complaint,  and  should  be 

promptly  rectified . . . . . 

..Taking  iu  the  whole  country,  the  past  has 
been  the  most  torrid  week  “within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.”  Telegrams 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  ecuntry  reiterated 
“The  hottest  weather  ever  kuowu.”  The 
uumber  of  deaths  by  sunstroke  and  prostra¬ 
tion  by  heat  must  aggregate  more  than  the 
fatalities  in  some  famous  battles:  58  one  day 
in  Chicago,  62  iu  St.  Louis,  27  in  Cincinnati, 
and  so  ou  in  large  cities.  From  smaller 
towns  no  accounts  are  telegraphed,  nor  are 
there  auy  from  all  the  vast  extent  of  country 
where  fanners  are  exposed  more  than  any 
other  class.  Then  again,  how  many  buudreds 
have  tlied  of  aggravation  of  various  diseases 
due  entirely  to  the  iuten.se  heat.  And  the  chil¬ 
dren  1  From  all  over  the  country  arrive  ap¬ 
palling  accounts  of  unprecedented  mortality 
among  them.  A  “cold  wave”  from  the  At¬ 
lantic,  uudiseovorable  by  tbe  Signal  Service, 
tempered  the  heat  along  the  Atlantic,  coast 
from  Cape  Hatteras  north  since  Tuesday;  but 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  broiling. 
Tempests  aud  floods  and  tremendous  electric 
storms  have  momentarily  varied  the  tropical 
temperature,  doing  a  vast  amount  of  injury 
here  aud  there.  Lightning  has  been  un¬ 
usually  fatal ....  Convicts  iu  the  Michigan 
State  Prison  propose  publishing  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  fund. 
....Representatives  of  the  liquor  interests 
met  at  Chicago,  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  trust  like  the  Cotton-Seed  Oil 
Trust,  by  the  consolidation  of  all  the  Western 
distilleries . It  is  semiofficially  an¬ 

nounced  that,  the  President  will  be  in  St.  Louis 

ou  October  2  . . Nearly  $1,000,000  have 

been  subscribed  for  the  centennial  exposition 

to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  next  year . 

Friends  of  the  condemned  Anarchists  at 
Chicago  have  about  given  up  all  hope  of  a 
new  trial  for  the  prisoners.  Twenty-live  per¬ 
sons  will  tie  sent  through  the  State  to  get  sig¬ 
natures  to  petitions  to  the  Governor  to  com 

mute  the  sentence  to  life  imprisonment . • 

. The  Inter-state  Commerce  Commission 

has  decided  that  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  need 
not  sell  through  tickets  on  the  Western  lines 
unless  they  please.  The  Eastern  lines  abol¬ 
ished  commissions  ou  the  sule  of  tickets  bp 
agents;  the  Western  linos  refused  to  do  so, 
aud  then  tho  Eastern  lines  refused  to  sell 
tickets  ou  the  Western  roads.  These  tried  to 
force  them  to  do  so,  but.  have  failed;  so  that 
henceforth  the  Eastern  roads  can  boycott  the 
Western . The  National  Shoe  Deal¬ 

ers’  Association  has  held  a  largo  meeting  at 

Chicago . Oscar  J.  Harvey,  the 

Treasury  Department  forger,  who  made  over 
$11,000  out  of  fraudulent  horse  claims,  has 
been  sentenced  to  12  years'  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor.  He  wasa  Mugwump  in  polities.. 
Senators  Vest,  Plumb,  Allison,  Harwell  and 

Cameron  are  on  their  way  to  Alaska . 

Tho  Grand  National  Curlers'  Convention  of 
America  was  held  at  Chicago,  Wednesday;  38 
clubs  and  1)00  members  were  represented. 

This  is  the  great  era  of  “conventions.” . 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  has  appoiuted  Professor  E.  L,  Nichols, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  to  the 
Ithaca  chair  of  Physics,  resigned  by  Professor 
Anthony;  nud  Raymond  G.  Smith,  A.  M.,  of 
New  York,  Associate  Professor  ut  Rhetoric 

and  Oratory . The  Business  Educators’ 

Association  of  America,  representing  75  busi¬ 
ness  colleges,  opened  its  ninth  annual  session 

iu  Milwaukee,  Wis  ,  Tuesday.  . . The 

clergy  of  Pueblo,  Mexico,  have  collected  over 
$200,000  for  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guudaloupe  next  December.  If  is  estimated 
that  the  total  contributions  of  all  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  country  will  amount  to  $1,500,000. . 

. Miss  Jennie  L.,  daughter  of  Secretary 

Lamar,  was  married  Thursday  evening  to 

W.  H.  Lamar,  of  W ashington . 

_ That  Rubber  Trust  scheme  is  likely  to 

prove  abortive,  as  all  the  rubber  makers  can’t 
be  made  to  combine . .A  hotel  con¬ 

vention,  embracing  delegates  from  the  3,000 
hotels  in  New  York  State,  will  be  hold  at 
Saratoga  Springs  ou  tbe  21st  iust.,  to  form  a 

permanent  organization . ..A  lire  at 

the  Standard  Oil  Company’s  works  at  Cousta- 
bleHook,  L.  I.,  Sunday  did  $150,000  worth  of 
damage . Thursduy  morning  tho  Chica¬ 

go  Express  train  on  the  Erie  Railroad  to  Jersey 
City,  rushing  round  a  curve  near  lluhokus, 
N.  J.,  plunged  into  a  guug  of  45  Italian  labor¬ 
ers  balastiug  the  road,  killing  10  of  them  in¬ 
stantly  aud  wounding  six  more, some  of  whom 
must  die . Sylvanus  Cobb  Jr.,  tho 


prolific  novelist,  died  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
Wednesday,  July  20,  aged  64.  Began  to  learn 
printing  in  1838;  entered  the  navy  iu  1841; 
discharged  iu  1844:  head  of  a  temperance 
paper  from  ls!4  to  1850.  Since  then  has  been 
busily  grinding  out  highly-spiced  tales  of  the 
most  marvelous  adventures  by  sea  aud  laud; 
but  not  one  of  them  was  of  a  hurtful  tenden¬ 
cy . Harper,  the  Fidelity  bank  wreck¬ 

er,  has  been  removed  from  the  jail  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  locked  up  in  an  iron  cage  at  Dayton, 
O.  His  Cincinnati  jailers  used  to  take  biin 
out  riding  and  give  him  constant  interviews 
with  bis  pretty  young  confidential  clerk,  Josie 
Holmes.  The  IT.  S.  authorities  couldn’t  stand 
that,  and  locked  him  lip  iu  Dayton  and  her 
in  Cincinnati  in  default  of  $10,000  bail,  as  an 
accomplice .  ..The  American  Fores¬ 

try  Congress  will  meet  at  Springfield,  Ill., 
September  14-10  in  response  to  an  invitation 

from  the  Illinois  Legislature .  After  19 

days’ efforts  a  jury  has  been  found  to  try  the 

Chicago  1  ‘boodle”  officials . 

This  year’s  base  ball  season  is  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  ever  known.  Never  before  have  the 
leading  chibs  been  so  evenly  matched.  The 
Detroit  Club  has  been  in  the  lead,  but  is  now 
rapidly  losing.  Its  pitchers  are  giving  out. 
Chicago  is  second,  but  so  closely  pressed  by 
Boston  that  tho  loss  of  a  single  game  will 
change  the  record.  The  New  York  Club  is  a 
failure.  Washington  is  showing  surprising 
strength,  and  Philadelphia  is  gaining . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  23,  1887. 

The  Crow  Indians,  of  Southern  Montana, 
are  now  permitted  to  lease  2,600,000  acres  of 
their  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  to  parties  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Indian  agent.  The  rate 

for  sheep  aud  goats  is  12c,  per  head  . 

. , .  .The  vessels  cleared  at  New  Orleans  for  for¬ 
eign  ports  during  tho  mouth  of  June  carried 
out  614,880  bushels  of  wheat,  and  326,625  of  corn 
from  St.  Louis.  In  June  of  1886  there  were 
23,539  bushels  of  wheat  and  534,447  bushels  of 

corn  taken  out . Sixty  million 

pounds  of  prunes  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  last  year,  but  California  is 
growing  this  crop  more  largely  every  year, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  foreign 
product  will  be  ruu  out  of  our  markets  by 

home-grown  products . An  analysis 

of  last  year’s  exports  of  wheat  from  India 
shows  that  the  total  was  estimated  at  221/ 
million  cwt.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
largest  consumer,  taking  9%  million  cwt. 
Next  on  the  list  comes  Italy,  with  nearly  5)/ 
million  c  wt,  France  and  Belgium  follow  with 

2%,  and  21/  million  cwt.  respectively . 

_ Forest  fires  and  dry  weather  are  creating 

disaster  among  the  farmers  of  Northwestern 

Pennsylvania . 

....The  Cunadian  Pacific  Railroad  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  carry  cap-loads  of  Australian  wool 
from  Victoria,  B.  C.,  to  Boston  and  other 
points  ou  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  wool 
was,  until  this  season,  brought  in  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  to  American  ports  on  the  Pacific,  and 
shipped  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to 

Boston  and  other  ports . A  fire  at 

the  Pelzer  cotton  fuetory  near  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  Tuesday,  burned  20,000  bales  of  cotton 
stored  in  the  warehouse;  loss  $100,000,  fully 

insured . A  sample  of  wheat  grown 

in  Louisiana  bus  lately  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  experiment 
of  raising  the  graiu  iu  that.  State  is  likely  to 
bo  tried  on  a  much  larger  scale  the  coming 
season.  The  sample  referred  to  was  grown  in 
Lafayette  Parish  and  made  about  20  bushels 

to  the  acre . At  ludiuuapolis,  Ind. 

some  time  ago  a  firm  received  a  consignment 
of  eggs  packed  in  boxes  after  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Tlie  eggs  were  placed  in  storage,  aud 
Wednesday  morning  the  consignee  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  open  the  case.  When  the  lid  was  re¬ 
moved  the  low  call  of  chicks  sounded  in  his 
ears.  One  entire  layer  of  eggs  was  fouud  to 
be  hatching  out,  and  in  a  few  miuutes  after 
the  eggs  were  brought  to  the  light  fifteen  well 
developed  “orphans”  picked  their  way  through 
the  shells.  Another  layer  of  eggs  began  to 
hatch  out  about  noon,  aud  it  now  looks  as 
though  the  entire  consignment  will  hatch. 
All  this  is  told  by  telegrams  sent  by  the 

Associated  Press  all  over  the  country . 

Prof.  Forbes,  Illinois  State  Entomologist, 
says  chinch  bugs  have  obtained  a  foothold  in 
tbe  northern  portion  of  Illinois  to  such  au  ex 
tent  as  to  assure  on  immense  number  of  them 
next  year,  unless  weather  unfavorable  to  their 
development  should  intervene.  lie  says  that 
vhe  danger  from  this  source  threatens  to  dam¬ 
age  tho  wheat  crop  of  1888  to  au  extent  in 
comparison  with  which  the  pleuropneumonia 
aud  other  recent,  outbreaks  of  contagious  dis 
onses  among  domestic  uu  Lina  Is  will  be  insig¬ 
nificant . .  The  St.  A  ntliony  Elevator, 

oue  of  the  largest,  in  the  Northwest,  located 
two  miles  east  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ou  the 
Manitoba  Railroad,  caught  tile  at  7:20  o’clock 
Tuesday, evening.  The  elevator  was  a  t ripple 


Beeves.— Corn-fed  Texans.  1,05?  lb.  average,  at  S3  90 
per  100  lb;  do,  1,042  lb,  atg.'t  85:  Chicago  Steers.  1,400  lb. 
at  *4  65;  do,  1,303  9,  at  *4  60;  do,  1.345  lb.  at  St  60; 
Indiana  do.  1,1110  lb,  average,  at,  #4  30;  do.  1,290  1h,  at 
*4  45;  do  1,216  lb,  at  *1  Ml:  do,  1,2331b,  at  41  50;  Vir¬ 
ginia  do,  1.551  lb,  average  at  Si  75  per  100  lb;  do,  1,483 
!b  at  SI  75;  do,  1,48*  lb.  at  84  fill:  Tennessee  do,  1,127  lb, 
at  *1  2.7;  Indiana  do  I.V.6  lb,  at.  $1  Ill;  do.  1.51!  rt> ,  at 
*4  50  Corn-fed  Texans,  1,154  lb  average,  at  S3  90  per  1IJ0 
tb;  do,  i,in  ib.  at  *3  91;  Kentucky  do,  Ufli  lb.  at  St  15; 
do,  1,193  lb.  at  S4  35  do.  1,1.51  lb.  at  84  i  )hlO  do.  1, 115 
ib,  at  SI  43;  do,  !  .:vtO  9,  at  $4  Ml;  Oxen,  1.415  lb.  at  #4: 
Ohlcogo  Hteers,  l.HlKt  lb,  average,  at  f4  15  per  Ktn  Ib; 
do,  |,:W7  lb  at  SI  15;  do,  1.331  lb,  at  $4  20;  western  do, 
1.152  lb,  at  SI  30;  do.  1,213  tb,  at  #130:  do,  1,211  Ib,  at. 
*1  15  Chicago  Steers.  1,46?  lb.  average,  at  *4  60  per  UK) 
lb;  do.  1,21s  it.,  at  S4  Hi:  do,  1,376  Ib,  at  #4  35:  Indiana 
Steers,  l.Mtl  Ib  average,  at,  St  per  UKl  lb;do,  1,200 at 
#4  25;  Ohio  do.  I, tit  lb.  at  x t  tit;  starch  factory  fed 
do,  1,540  lb,  at  *4  60;  fib.  1.513  9..  at  #t  60;  do,  1,432  ir> 
at  $4  60  dn.  1  28$  lb,  at  #4  40. 

C ax,vjc3.— Fed  calves,  206  Ib  average,  at  $5  per  100  Ib; 
Buttermilk  calve™,  14J  tb.  average,  at  4c.  per  lb;  Fed 
do,  151  Ib  at  4fte;  veals,  L73  lb,  at,  fi-fte.:  do.  117  Ib,  at7c; 
and  calves,  at  #7 ,7ii  each.  Veals.  F, 2  lb,  aver  age,  at 
Tide,  per  Ib;  do,  l«t)  In  at  86c:  Fed  calves,  203  lb  av 
eraege.  at  4c.  per  Ib:  Veals.  155  lb  at  7c;  do,  146  it.  av 
7'iC;  Veals.  15.6  lb.  average,  at  6c.  per  9. 

SiiKKP  am,  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  davs  32,032  head 
against  39,362  head  for  the  same  time  last  week .  West¬ 
ern  Sheep,  S>  lb  average,  at  #5  per  100  lb;  Canada 
Lambs.  H21b.  nl  $?  fj'n.  do  HI  Ib,  at  *7  75:  State  do. 
62  Ib,  at  87c  State  Rucks.  30  It,  at  $3;  Kentueky  Lambs, 
fit!  ib  average,  at  83  50  per  100  Ib;  state  Sheep,  100  tt> 
overage,  at  #5  per  100  ib;  State  Lambs,  M  lb.  at  #7; 
Kentucky  do.  common,  till  lb,  at  SI  70  less  810;  Ohio 
Sheep,  1115  lb  average,  at  85  rO;  state  do,  62  lb  average, 
at  4fte  per  lb;  Jersey  Lambs,  50  ib  average,  at  sc  per 
tb ;  do,  5s  lb.  at  346e;  do  15  lb  at  Hftc- (>hlo  siwep,  few 
Bucks,  IS  it,  average,  at  fl  60  per  luO  Ib:  Kentucky  do, 
Ml  Ib  at  81  76;  Kentucky  I.ambs.  62  tb.  at  ft? '0:  do 
66  it,  at  ft?  AOS  Ohio  Sheep.  ,5  n,  average,  at  81 45  per  ICO 
lb;  do.  73  ib.  at  $5;  do,  82U,  9,  at  #5  85:  Kentucky  Kwes 
and  Bucks.  lb  average,  at  si  50  per  Mi  9:  OhloSfoeep 
81  lb,  at  #1  J.’ft;  Virginia  Iambs.  58  lb, at  ft?  50:  do.  iso 
lb  at  *7  50;  Kentucky  do.  BS  9, at  8*  75;  Kentucky  Kwes 
9  i  9  average,  at  81  ;C ft  per  lisi  m;  Kentucky  Lambs,  56 
lb,  at  8s  50;  &o,  66  lit  at  #7:  do  55  9,  at  87  12ft:  do  54 
Ib  ,  at  87  25:  Ohio  Sheep,  74  lb  average,  at  84  75  per  110 
lb.  Kentucky  Kwesatid  Bucks,  82  lb,  at  #4:  Kentucky 
Sheep.  89  lb,  at  *4  fill:  do,  im  Ib.  at  $4  73:  do,  113  9.  at 
Si  25;  Kentucky  Lambs,  58  lb,  at  $7;  do.  61)  lb,  at  87  50; 
do.  (Oft  lb,  at  #7  62ft. 

Buffalo.— Cattle,— Receipts  for  week  9,410  bead;  for 
same  lime  last  week.  s,$7n  head.  Market  declined. 
Fair  to  good  native  shipping  steers,  at  83  S7ft(js4  15. 
Common  to  Fair.  83  4’k<3  60s  10  car*  left  over. 
Sheep  - Receipts  for  week.  3i),Hi.«  head;  for  same  time 
Iasi  week.  ?v.fi00  head.  Prices  advanced  l'^ilse.  good 
to  choice.  8 1  25,>4  90.  do  lambs.  in, oil  75  extr,  87.  Boos. 
—Receipts  for  the  vvtjefc,  33,495  lu-ail,  for  same  time 
last  week,  30.V.VI  head,  prices  declined  10  to  15c 
Light  Pigs.  #V>o5  2(i:  Mixed  Pigs  and  Light  Yorkers, 
85  &V«i5  36;  Selected  Yorkers,  $5  40,,.  5  -Vi;  Selected  me¬ 
dium  weights,  $5  60@5  65. 

Chicago.— Cattlk. -Market  higher,  shipping  Bteers 
83  Mffll  15;  Stockers  and  feeders.  81  7(k.(3  i0;  cows, 
bulls  aud  mixed,  81  25(43  00:  through  Texas  eatile,  $1  60 
698  30, 

St.  r girts,  CATTt.K.  .Market  higher.  Fair  Shipping 
to  Choice  Heavy  Narlve  steers,  *3  soft 4  30:  Butchers' 
Fair  to  Choice.  (3  39tj(i3  30,  Feeders  fair  to  good,  83 
643  70:  Stockers,  fair  to  good.  *2  00  „ ‘2 '0;  Texans,  com 
moil  grass  to  good  corn  fed  82  U0(5>8  60.  Hoos.— Mar¬ 
ket  steady  Choice  heavy  and  Butchers'  Selections, 
85  30645  40;  Packing,  fair  to  choice,  85  0035  30;  York¬ 
ers.  medium  to  prime,  85  ia)®5  30.  Pigs,  Common  to 
Good,  fti  50('gr,  i)o. 

Shkep.— Market  llmt.  Clipped  fair  to  choice, 
83 15664  10;  Lambs,  81  8034  80, 


81  2532  50;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100,  83  5036, 
Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag  92®2  50;  Squash,  per  bbl 
50c@81  25.  Beans,  Long  Island,  81  25ft,  1  75, 

Skuos  clover  Is  quiet,  and  steady,  quoted  at, 
6ft  to  7fto;  Timothy  to  Ann  aud  In  moderate  demand; 
quoted  at  82  30®8  50, 

FatiiTs.— Knusii,— Apples  are  in  good  supply:  demand 
Is  fair  for  choice.  Pears  are  In  light  demand,  except 
for  choice,  Which  are  in  small  xupply  a  good  Inquiry 
for  watermelons  nt  sternly  prices.  Huckleberries  In 
moderate  supply  and  Hrm  Raspberries  are  plenty 
and  selling  moderately.  Currants  held  to  steady 
Blackberries  in  good  supply.  C’liolce  peaches  In  mod¬ 
erate  receipt  ami  Ann.  yuolattons  are  for:  Apples.— 
Per  crate,  IlVewgl  5>>;  do  per  bbl,  ftp,,  '(■  Benches,  South 
era,  per  crate,  sociwii  Peaches,  per  basket,  7fav38 1 25; 
Watermelons  Southern,  per  Ufl.  $126430.  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  per  quart)  7ft  12c:  Raspberries,  per  pint,  .Lite; 
cuiranls,  red,  per  Ib,  (FMOc;  blackberries,  per  quart, 
5ot!'Jc.  grapi-s,  per  Ib,  HrtJl'V;  pears,  per  bhl,  $2«c5;  do 
per  crate,  81  75fftl  V,  miiskmeloTls,  per  bid,  8hiiS  54>; 
fioosebernes.per  quart,  0td>7c. 

Fruits.— Dried.  -There  are  no  new  points  on  this 
market.  Trading  drags  and  only  small  lots  move  out 
No  change  In  prices,  (jnotattons  are  for:  Apples  — 
Fancy  Rvaporated,  — c  ;do.  fair  to  good.  I  lr.<  IV:  do 
State,  sliced.  5M6e:  do  do  quarters,  1'6  to  Sfte:  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  quarters,  bbl«,  lUW5e;  apples.  old,  2ft) 
3c.  Cherries  pltt*  d,  llV^IHc.  Raspberries  ■ -evapor¬ 
ated,  -Oi—c;  do,  sun-dried.  — ft— 0.  Blackberrles- 
prlrne.  new,  — c.  Whortleberries,  -c.  Plums— 5e. 

Fkasitts.— There  Is  a  steady  fair  demand,  with 
prices  held  llrmly.  Quoted  ut  5c  for  extru,  6c  for 
faucy  hand  picked.  I;ip»’6ftc.  for  farmers'  grades. 

Poultry  —live,— Receipts  of  live  poultry  are  mod 
crate.  Fowls  are  moving  slowly  uml  prices  are  less 
steady.  Other  lots  are  In  fair  demand  and  are  held 
about  steady,  in  dr  mod  poultry  turkeys  arc  .-.elllng 
fairly,  with  prices  steady.  Ducks  are  quiet.  Rprlug 
chickens  t  n  light  supply  and  steady.  Quotations  are 
for:  Fowls.  Jersey,  State,  uml  Pennsylvania,  per 
9,  IJ.ulSct  fowl*,  Western,  per  9,  l-li.vll V.e,  roost 
ers,  old,  per  9,  7ft<a8c;  turkeys,  per  9  10  to  12c; 
ducks,  western  net  pair,  SOftlSe;  spring  chickens, 
large,  per  9.  888:  do,  medium  to  good,  per  a ,  20ft21e;  do 
small,  per  9,  19g. 

Poultry  — Dhkssro.- Turkey.,  mixed  weights,  per 
9,  at  llft)l2c;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  I I'ft'-i 
l'c;  do, Western  lee<l,prlnie,18ft'.til  Ifto:  old  coeks.per  m 
7t<s3c:  Squabs,  white,  per  doz  $2  SntjvJTft;  Squabs,  dark 
per  (lor.  #1  3091  75:  dueks.PhUiulidpfila.sprlug.per  9,15 
ft;  lie;  do.  Long  Island,  do,  per  9,  isftl  7c  elite  kuna, 
spring,  Philadelphia,  Ir.rge,  per  9,  28c :  do  do,  do, 
mixed,  per  9,  26oy27c;  tloflo  Long  Island,  scalded,  per 
lb.  233240;  do  do  western,  per  lb,  20ft,23e;  do  do  state, 
22(®25e 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York,— Provisions.— Pork,—  Mess,  quoted  at 
845  25:5.15  75  for  Old;  $16  256(16  75  for  new;  815  75317  for 
Family  Mess:  #16  (XI  -t,17  to  for  Clear  Back:  and  814  'll 
fot  Extra  Prime.  Beef  -City  Extra  India  Mess.  811(3 
13  Kxtra Mess,  lu  barrels.  *7  50«S:  Packet,  Plate, 
87  5o,  Rvkk  Basis,— Quoted  at  820  id.  Cut  Meats, 
-Pickled  nellies.  I?  9.  quoted  (h*;  pickled  Boms, 
lift™ IJftc,  Pickled  Shoulders,  6$f(3*u:  Smoked  Hams, 
l'Je;  Smoked  shoulders,  74ir  Mmnt.ss  Long  Clear  In 
New  York  q noted ttt  Stic.  Dressed  Hoos.-CIty  Heasy 
to  Llghl.  "ftof/T-he;  I'igs.  77*0.  LaRD,— AVesteru  Steam 
6.  We:  City  Meant.  6.83c;  re  lined,  quoleil  7.1V.  t'ontl- 
neut:  South  American,  ,  lix<e?  av.  July.  Angus: 
6.35  aits'.i,*.  September,  r.vOftn  ;rje:  October.  T'-c  1  v- 
November,  «.H5e;  December  «.35ft;6,Hac;  January.  8.89 
6.91. 

Pun,  adetj’HI  a.  —  Provisions  Arm.  Beef. —  City 
Family,  per  bbl..  39  507(10;  do  packets,  $;tft9  50;  smoked 
beef,  14  -v IHc,  Beef  hunts,  $22.  Pome.— Mess,  316:  do, 
prime  mess,  new,  815  50;  do,  do,  family.  816  'nil?  30, 
Hams— smoked,  I2iiftl8fte.  Lard  — City  ReQued.$7  2.V» 
7  75c;  do.  Steam.  $880:  do.  Butchers'  loose,  #4  25 <i 6  50. 

BaI.iimOrk,  Md.  Mess  Pork,  616(17;  Bnlkmcats  — 
Shoulders  and  clear  ltlb  Sides,  packed,  iftOc. 
Bacon-Shoulders.  "'ciC'c':  Clear  Ulb  Sides,  ytyc; 
Hams,  l2Jv'Cl4e.  Lora— Refined  ut  sc. 

St  L.oi  is  Pork  -Irregular.  New  815  50;  Lard, 
— $6  sift.  Dry  Salt  Meats,— Boxed  -Shoulders, 
$5  75:  Long  clear,  8*  S7)^:  dear  riba,  35  Ulft,8  10: 
short  dear,  35  25 d 8  .ll’-y.  Bacon  -  Boxed  Shoulders, 
36  :'i;  Long  dear,  $8  9Ua*L- clear  riba,  |3  :tkiCt;  short 
clear,  t'J  U'tift''  30;  Hams.  $1i  ™i  i. 

Chicaoo  — Mess  I’miK.  316.  Laud,— #6  5244.  Short 
Rib  sides  tlo.isei,  $7  7U;  drv  salted  shoulders  iboxcd), 
86  00,  Short  dear  sides  (boxed!,  $5  10. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York. — krma- Cream. —West,  best,  Uiftftioc; 
do,  prime  ItOy  xlOQc;  do.  good.  16ft; He;  State,  extra, 
21  <22c.  State  da>ry,  new— Half- tubs,  b  st,  -c;  Half- 
llrklns,  tubs,  line,  tS'gilOc,  do  do,  good.  16  >d 7c,  Welsh 
tuhs,  lino,  nsiftisc;  do.  good,  Ifta,i7e;  do,  fair,  -m  -c. 
wesftim— Initiation  creamery,  beat,  if.e:  do.  Une. 

1  i-  clic;  Western  dairy,  line,  IV.( ',6c;  do,  fair,  Ulftdlc; 
do,  factory,  best,  ls^-g-iti^,.;  do  do  flue,  l2'a  aiI31-tjC;  do, 
do,  common,  U  allV- 

Cukes e.-  I  u-tory,  m-st  white.  Mftli  i-sc;do,  best  col¬ 
ored,  1  iQe:  do,  good,  Slp-j  aqc'  night  skims  medium, 
o«,o)yc;  night  do,  prime,  s^si-ge:  Ohio  factory,  line, 
'Apvse;  do  do  fair,  iftHft'c. 

Boston,  .Mass.--  Butter.— Firm.  Kxtra  Northern 
Creamery,  21)  vJIc.  Western  Cieainery.  2n.< (21c.  Extra 
Arsis.  ISvj.ol.lQ.e  Cheese  llrnL  Best  New  York,  site; 
Yermoul  Ijcst,  Sift.'.  Eggs  steady.  Eastern  extras, 
Ibe;  western  fr.  >h,  Me;  (  auadLin  firsts,  ISftHfiRjc. 

Bali tno lie,  Md.-HtTren— Finn.  Western  packed 
Uftdlc;  Cn>an»ery,  160829c.  Eggs— Steady  at  12(®12t#c; 

ST.  Lock.  Mo. — Butmek.— Steady  and  unchanged. 
Creamery.  Usrt'Jdc,  Dairy,  12(a)liio;  Eggs— Dull  at  oe 
Chicaoo,  Ill  —Butter.— Firm.  Creamery,  17ai22c: 
dairy,  12  xisc.  Kuus.— ibgiULjc  per  doz. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Chicago,  rutje;  No  2 
NorilnM-.sc,  Sic;  No  l  Hard  .it  -TQ,  t>5<  ;  i  ngnulcd  R«>d, 
7«4t»«c;  No.  z  Red,  Kia,  <82c;  No,  ;*  Had  tor  July,  sijfc; 
do.  r..r  Aug tihi,  52  ;V|  '-*52480:  do.  forsepteiuDer.  s.ift 
"t  -J’-uc;  do.  for  (X'lober,  S454  •*85*40;  do  for  November, 
86c,  do.  for  December,  S7i(,  ,vs7*^e;  do  f,>r  January, 
SSVj'i*8S«ae;  do  for  February,  s-vV.  do  for  Mxrcb, 
IHIIhc ;  do  tor  April ,  We;  do  for  May,  93vaftl9 i'Hd. 
Coa.N.— Ungraded  Mixed  ut  iVftitWJgc;  No.  I3l,c; 
No.  2  for  July,  lilac,  do,  lor  August,  Cft  .(.I.T-Qe;  do 
for  September,  imp, (47c.  do  for  October,  ii7sc;  do  for 
November,  *sh,'(15l^e.  daw.- No.  aLsftsje:  do.  White, 
39(.489)*c.  No. 2.  35->* .*31*40;  do.  White,  Ja'^lilc;  No.  1 

White,  lie;  Mixon  Western,  &5$37c;  WlUlo  do,  S'J 
(i(4Sc;  No,  2  for  July,  .I.i46c;  do,  August,  si-v;  do  Cor 
September,  81H  (815*0;  do  for  October,  32c. 

Floor,  a  so  Mkal  Flocu  Quotations  Flpo  8210 
(S3  00,  latter  for  fancy,  Supertine,  $2  6.V.43  V;V  Extra 
No.  2,  $.i  1,'ov.l  80;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  #.>  ,0,61 1  CO; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  $.t  1  Sun 3 61 1 .  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $5  65,(4  ft);  Common  to  Fair 
Kxtra  Ohio,  $3  15jbi IX);  Good  to  Kuney,  8>  Id t(5; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  $3  IN  m3  it);  Clear,  $3  nj 
l  00;  Rye  Mixture,  #3  tost  lu;  SLraignt,  H  mist  Ml; 
Patent,  $1  3. hi!  10,  Patent  W  inter  Wheat,  Kxtra,  81  Hu 
(u,«5.  City  Mill  Extra  ror  Weal  indies,  »i  iiiit 
4  60,  Soothkkx  Fl.ouR.-Cominoii  to  Fair  Extra  at 
81  30ft. I,  aud  Good  to  Choice,  do  31  Ukg.5.  Kvk  Flock, 
— Superllne, $2 604.2 90.  Cott.v  Mku..— Yellow  Weatorn 
quoted  nt  82  .'>11,52  75;  amt  Brandywine  $2  65fti2  iS. 

PhiixuKU'uia,  l'a.  Fun  it.  Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Mlperniie.  8'3  .41  to  3-1  00;  do  do  do  I  \ ( r;t,  $3,t3  30; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  S3  15  10  85  ft);  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Prueetss,  3141  H5;  Delaware  faiplIVi  <4  50; 

Ohio  clear,  #4  >)Kj44  33;  do  straight.  «4  2:x-i4  50;  In¬ 
diana  clear.  81  (X  .AH  do  straight.  $1  ttfti  1  50;  St. 
Louis  aud  -Southern  Illinois  clear,  81  no  to  81  25;  do  do 
straight,  84  23ft  l  "xi, W  Inter  wheat  palent,  f.tlr  in  choice 
31  5iMi  TijJlInnesoiu  bakers'  clear,  34  10  8<  Ju  do  do 
straight,  3-1  2'  to  $1  30;  Minnesota  puleule,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  3U(i4|1H5;  Rye  Flour,  #2  tio.-i,.1  T7  ju  r  barrel 
for  Fair  lu  Choice.  Sagamore  quoted  at  83  70.  Wiikat. 

Ungraded  ( >1. 1  In  grain  depot.  ^'.jCi  New  No.  2  Del 
aware  lied  lu  export  elevator, B3e,  New  No.  I  lVuiuyl- 
vanla  Red  in  export  elevator.  Me;  No.  2  Red  til  export 
elevator,  Hie,  N'i>.  2Red  Tor  July,  SJVftFiic;  do  for  Au- 
gUsl,  sl  a.5.ftc;  do  for  -Seplember,  s2>H  aS24ac;  do.  for- 
( iciober,  Coti.N.  No.  .»  mixed  In  gram 

depot,  im v,  No.  2  Mixed  on  track  and  in  grain  de¬ 
pot,  tiift.'.  No.  2  Yellow  on  track  aud  In  gmiu  depot, 
4944C;  No.  2  UtlXOd  on  track  lu  Camden,  49Re;  No.  2 
.Mixed  July,  l.ullv;  do  for  August,  4  7 1  *<d,-4  7  *40;  do 
for  September,  17  ,(4*e;  do  for  October,  4?<m  Is  Si-  Oa  is.— 
Pennsylvania  Rejected  white,  36c;  bright  No.  3  white, 
Ssc-  Pennsylvania  stained  do,  66  V;  No.  '3  white,  reg 
ular,  JsRje. 


DEATH  TO 
CABBAGE  WORMS 


structure  connected  by  a  trainway,  and  had  a 
capacity  of  2,700,000  bushels.  The  buildings 
are  all  destroyed  with  contents,  about  1,100,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  The  loss  on  buildings  and 
machinery  is  i?2.F>0,000  and  the  loss  on  grain 
8825,000.  Tlie  wheat  destroyed  was  ou c-tent  h  of 
the  visible  supply  in  the  Northwest,  and  was 
owned  by  a  large  syndicate  of  Minnesota 
capitalists, .... 


&  IHjfl x\uH 


Saturday,  July  23,  1H87. 

A  cablegram  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  Wednes¬ 
day,  says  the  cotton  crop  in  the  province  of 
Menufieh  bad  been  attacked  by  worms,  and 
much  of  it  was  already  destroyed. 

A  cablegram  last.  Monday  from  Berlin, 
says  reports  of  crop  prospects  throughout 
Prussia  are  most  favoruhle.  Winter  and 
summer  grains  in  Germany  generally  promise 
well.  Wheat  and  rye  are  especially  good. 
There  will  be  u  heavy  potato  crop. 

Tile  Delaware  Jlailroad  Company’s  peach 
estimates  were  puplisbed  Wednesday.  The 
shipments  by  rail  expected  from  all  points  on 
the  Peninsula  reached  by  the  main  line  and 
its  feeders  will  aggregate '2,358,253  baskets. 

Messrs.  Glover  &  Durett.  of  Louisville, 
have  compiled  reports  from  1 1,2ti7  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Missouri 
and  Illinois  in  relation  to  the  tobacco  acreage 
of  1887.  Tim  dark  and  heavy  tobacco  planting 
in  those  8tat.es  is  indicated  to  1  »o  38 L u  pm-  cent, 
of  the  crop  of  18711,  aud  hurley  tobacco  41  per 
cent.  The  aggregate  planting  is  3(3  per  cent. 

A  great  deal  of  California  fruit  i*  arriving 
here  by  the  car-load.  Prices  vary  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  supplj  in  the  market,  but  aver¬ 
age;  Bartlett,  pears,  83,90  to  82.80  per  box; 
Hale's  Early  peaches,  81,70  to  81.15  per  half 
box:  Purple  Duane  plums,  82.30  to  82.05  per 
half-box;  u  few  grapes  at  82,37}  to  81.07  per 
half  crate.  It  will  only  pay  to  seud  the  best 
fruits.  In  Chicago  the  prices  average  about: 
Peaches  in  30-pound  boxes  sold  at  81.75  to  82. 
ami  Crawfords  in  the  same  sized  boxes  sold 
for  82.75  to  $3.  Plums,  half-crates  of  Purple 
Duanes  82.25  to  82.50.  Bartlett*  are  83.50  to 
83.75.  Apricots  in  half-crates,  81,50  to'_8L75. 
Sweetwater  grapes,  82  to  82.50  for  20-pound 
crates. 

In  its  summary  of  the  bog  market  of  the 
week,  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  Thurs¬ 
day  says  the  total  packing  for  the  week  was 
105,000,  against  155,000  the  preceding  week, 
ami  185,000  last  year;  total  from  March  1  to 
date  8,315,000,  against  3,330,000  a  year  ago. 
The  higher  prices  paid  for  hogs  during  the 
week  had  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  in 
encouraging  the  movement.  Prices  of  hogs 
at  Chicago  wore  advauced  25  to  30  cents  per 
100  pounds,  but  this  bus  been  mostly  lost,  only 
the  lighter  grades  at  the  dose  being  .5  to  10 
ceuts  higher  than  a  week  ago;  at  Cincinnati 
prices  arc  25  to  30  cents  higher  than  a  week 
ago,  and  other  lending  centers  in  the  West 
show  an  advance  of  10  to  20  cents.  Eor  pro¬ 
duct,  the  market  was  an  advancing  one  early 
in  the  week,  with  a  1'eactiou  later;  at  Chicago 
the  range  for  the  week,  for  August  delivery, 
has  been  for  lard,  80,57 4,,  to  80.80,  closing  at 
80.00,  against  80.57 1 ,  a  week  ago.  and  80.60  a 
year  ago;  for  short  rib  sides  87. 772'  j  to  8s- 30, 
closing  at  87.80,  against  $3.07}  2  a  week  ago, 
and  80.22 1 a  year  ago. 

Never  iu  the  period  since  the  Chicago  stock 
yards  were  first  opened,  some  20  years  ago, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Times,  have  cattle 
sold  us  low  as  t  hey  did  last  week.  A  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  receipts  caused  prices  to  uudergo 
a  further  average  decline  of  25  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Heavy  runs  caused  prices  to  rule 
astonishingly  low,  even  for  fancy,  large  ex¬ 
port  beeves.  About  as  fine  cattle  as  ever 
crossed  the  scales  sold  for  $4.20  to  $4.25,  and 
choice  1  ,-foo  to  LfinO- pounds  steers  changed 
hands  at  $3  80  to  $3.00,  very  good  cattle  sell¬ 
ing  nt  83  50  to  83.75,  and  common  at  82.80  to 
$3.25,  with  cattle  for  shipment  alive  as  low  as 
83.10.  Fair  numbers  of  cheap  cattle  were 
sold  to  ship  back  to  the  country  to  fatten  at 
$1.50  to  $3.30.  As  is  usual  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  Cattle  receipts  were  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  Texans,  which  were  in  very  good 
demand  by  city  slaughterers  at  $1,75  to  $2.25 
for  yearlings,  bulls  and  cows,  and  $2,10  to 
83,50  for  steers,  a  few  ?orn  fed  Texans  fetch¬ 
ing  $3  GO  to  3  00. 


VICK’S 

EXCELSIOR  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 


Destroys  Green  Cabbage  Worm!,  Striped  Fleas, 
Cabbage  Llee,  Potato  Buga,  Aphis,  Squash  Bugs,  &c. 

Harmless  to  Plants  nr  Ve«eiablcs. 

Try  II .  //  trill  quickly  pay  for  it  net  f. 

Exterminator.  50  icnls  per  pound.  Cv  mail  In  lots  of 
5  puim'ls  or  over,  JO  >  -nt-  per  pminit,  b>- express,  at  ex¬ 
pense  of  purchaser.  s-Gnli  iiell'iws.  I.y  express,  at 
expense  .if  put'  bn-er.  -'Li',  fc!  nu  ll  Bellows.  By  express, 
nt  expellee  of  punditt—  r,  cl  "0.  ^ 

TAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Our  L100  acre  Ranch  near  La  Junta,  Colorado,  con 
trolling  miles  of  Arkansas  River;  BOO  acres  under  a  A) 
foot  ditch;  300  acres  In  heavy  timber;  SO  acres  In 
Alfalfa  and  hay  meadow;  water  rights  ample  and 
paid  up  for  irrigating  '.-D  acres;  Ranges  outside  of 
Rauch  largest  aud  best  In  Colorado.  Good  Improve¬ 
ments,  teams  aud  Implement.-.  Also  4003  high  grade 
sheep;  24  head  Thoroughbred  Galloway  '-'attle.  Any 
one  desiring  a  good  paving  investment  and  home  In 
this  healthy  and  delightful  climate  will  do  well  to 
correspond  with  the  owners. 

WISHON  *5  VliMENTttOl  T. 

Colorado  fsprinas,  Colorado. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

A. NT* 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  FL  D.  Grln- 
dle,  M.D..  writes;  ‘Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don't  buy 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circular. 

AUTOMATIC  TEL.ECTKIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HALT,  lor  Biitsantl  Voting 
Men.  ST.  GEORGE’S  MD.  Unsurpassed.  82311  to 
S300  a  year.  Prof.  J.  C.  KINEAR,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1805. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PA  It  K  PEACE.  N\  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards  eta*  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Irving  National  Bauk.  etc. 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  reootnmeudaclr.ns  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL 


KUPTDKE  RETAINED  AND  Cl  RED. 

W e  agree  to  retain  any  ease  .  ,  -  ■ ,  .  ■  ■ 

reducible  or  refund  your  m«  ■ 
noy,  also  to  cure  any  accept  '  ^1- 

cl  case-  our  Medicated  '"ft  ~ 

Pad  and  Rupture  Solution 

•r-  ■  J I 

no  without  knit.-  or  nc-dic  Hvdroce'i.-.  1  3 

7'arlcocele,  anti  Sperms torhea  successfully  m  JB 
treated,  either  at  office  or  by  corres;  ond- 
ruce.  For  circulars,  rules  >f  measutvuient.  aud  self- 
instruction,  call  on  or  a  (dress 
SA  N  IT  A  R 1  CM,  ??H  East  Market  "•tree!. 

Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN 

RISING  SUN,  1ND 


The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

of  one  solid  sle  et  of  xine.  produe- 
j/  uig  a  douhl.  -raced  b".-vrd  of  the 
greatest tlunituiuy  The  deep 
tiutingmakes  (t  t.dd  mure  water 
i.  w'  than  any  other  tn>ard.  A  hord- 
1  NJr  wood  tumc,  firmly  held  to- 

w  F 1 1 1|!|, II]  getht-r  with  an  iron  bolt,  «e- 


Machlnery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  20  to  3.000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  steam  Drilling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  20  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  anv 
other.  Specially  ad»pt<sl  to  drilling  Wells  In  earth  or 
rock  30  to  1.000  feet-  Farmers  and  others  are  making  #2  r> 
to  #40  per  ,l»j  with  otir  machmenr  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  Hie  oldest  ami 
largest  Manufacturers  In  the  business  .Semi  4  cents  In 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  (nun ess,  ^ 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York, 


J  I  I  Hill  citrus  strength  .durability  and 
anwin  '™eco  lu„  .1  y .  The  objection  raiseil 
C'iv^N. a?xl  list  tb  s  board  comes  from 
dealers,  who  sxy  “they  last  too 
-  '  long.”  If  your  grocer  refuses  to 

»proeu  ethl>  board  for  you.writens. 
PFANSCHMIDT.  DODGE  A  CO., 

7.  218  A  2a0  W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago 


WANT  ED. -AGENTS  to  sell  a  first-class  and  rap¬ 
idly  selling  Invention.  We  ean  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

Ill  LI.  M’E’G  CO  ,  Kultalo.  N.  Y. 


THE  LATEST 


EEEGANT  LARGE 
UUU  TURlUe-Il  RUGstl 

Given  10  the  LADIES  of  purchasers  of  Sample 
Harness  with  a  view  of  an  agency  in  territory  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  for  full  particulars. 

SHERWOOD  II  V  R  N  ESS  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


LATEST  -MARKETS. 


EXAMINE 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  July  2;!.  iss? 


NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw,  The  market  Is  lu  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  The  large  -apply  of  (uferlur  goods  depresses 
the  market  In  this  direction,  but  lino  stock  Is 
sourccand  firm.  Hay  •Timothy,  Guotce,  hSSs'JOc;  No.  1 
75 (jiSJc;  No-  2.  (ft  gTiie:  Glover,  mixed,  tu  nine;  clover, 
4(1  *4Jc;  shipping.  10c:  Straw  -Long  rye,  Mi-dObe; 
short  do,  la.uinUe,  oat,  lu.tlfie, 

llofft  The  demand  I11  all  tllreerlons  la  light  tvml  crop 
account*  are  ou  the  whole  more  favorable  for  some 
time,  so  the  temn  t'  of  tin-  market  1<  an  easy  one. 
Aiuerleau  Hops  N.  \  .  state  isss.hest,  'Mu;  do.  common 
to  goon.  It# He, .to.  I sS'i, lieht  10 ifltc; do  medium,  S«(U)c; 
Pacific  Coast,  Hk.,  best,  2nc :  do.  commou  to  good, 
15.'(18c-  do  hs\  good  to  prune,  9,,f,ue;  Foreign  Ger¬ 
man  crop,  16S6,  best,  'Alftiic;  do,  medium,  16  .1.  He;  do, 
common,  U-tlftc, 

Oottoh.— Th#  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas, 

Ordinary . . 7ft  TH  7?4 

Striel  Ordinary  . . Sft  8ft  s-ft 

Good  Ordinary., .  9  3-16  9  5-16  9  5- 16 

8triet  Good  Ordinary..  9ft  lift  <». 

Low  Middling . ill  loft  llift 

Strict  Low  Middling. ..10  3-16  It)  5-16  1U  5-16 

Middling . . . 10ft  h'ft  10  ft 

Good  Middling . llift  10ft  10ft 

8trlet  Good  Middling.., I(lft  11  11 

Middling  Fair . IDs  lift  lift 

Fair . ...lift  12  12 

„  STAISKD. 

Good  Ordinary.  ...  7ft  I  Low  Middling  ....  9ft 
Strict  Good  Ord . s  3-16 1  Middling  .  iu 

VKogrsm.KB.  —  Potatoes  arc  in  moderate  supply  and 
firm;  demand  Is  fair.  Corn  In  fair  receipt;  demand  Is 
moderate-  The  moderate  ree  lots  of  onion  sell  well 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  Beni'  lug's.  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  W  heel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANBM  MMUFACTURING  CORP., 

hiccanum,  conn. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


Addivs*  I  I!  I-.  \N  I  l.>ON,Sft»dWhoAt  Grot* or, 

1>I  ECIiANlCSV  ILIjEj  IHCKs  CO„  PA. 


POTATO  CULTURE 


A  Treatise  ou  same  sent  free,  by 

Aspiuxvall  M'f’g  Co.,  Three  Rivers 


B’l  Warranted  5  years.  aatiafa»?tlon  gnararc  -xi  or  money  refunded.  Th* 
I  I  Hcst,  most  F-lUcicnt,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world* 

1  I  Has  uo  rival,  tho  only  machine  that  will  v<uA  f*eftetly  elean  tMthoui  rub. 
1 6uiy,  Can  bo  used  in  any  aired  tub,  or  ahif ted  from  one  tub  to  another 
^  w  In  »  morccht.  So  aimple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 

-  lady  or  child  can  do  tho  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 

Eg  tho  only  Washer  hi  tho  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bunds  on  the 
y  It  oilers,  which  prevent  tho  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 
AfiPNTQ  U/ANTPn  Exclusive  territory.  Kctail price,  SS.OO. 
HUtn  I  O  WHIl  I  CU  Agents’  sample,  S3. 50.  'Also  the  cele¬ 
brated  KEYSTONE  WHINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  pric^ 
W«  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  4VA.SH Kit  jjO..  Erie*  Pa* 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nkw  York,  Satprdxt,  July  28,  1887. 

Milcu  Cows.— For  the  week,  about  85  head  have  ar¬ 
rived.  The  demand  is  fair  at  fully  sustained  prices. 
Reported  sales  range  from  $30  to  860  per  head  for  Or¬ 
dinary  to  Choice  Cows. 


for  t!}c  l)mtn0. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FARM  HAND. 


H.  P.  BERNARD. 


TheoW  man  was  “tending  mason,”  the  work 
was  slow  and  easy,  and  he  kept  up  a  mono¬ 
logue  something  like  this:  “When  I  hear 
young  Americans  talking  about  hard  times,  I 
have  to  laugh  to  myself:  they  never  saw  hard 
times  iu  this  country,  but. they  were  here  once, 
and  I  saw  them.  I  came  to  this  country  in 
’42.  From  New  York  I  went  to  Newburg,  and 
then  crossed  country  into  the  heart  of  Orange 
county.  For  about  two  years  I  worked  as  a 
farm  baud  around  Hampton,  and  in  the  fall 
of  ’44  I  was  working  for  a  farmer  a  few  miles 
back  of  Middletown,  when  along  comes  an 
able  bodied  young  man  who  offers  himself  to 
work  for  his  board  during  the  wiuter.  My 
employer  called  me  ouo  side.  “You  heard 
what  that,  man  said,  but,  Joliuuie,  I’ll  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  by  you,  I’ll  give  you  $5.”  I 
thought  it  was  a  job,  so  I  answered,  “You 
bettor  take  him,  I  won't  work.”  The 
young  man  went  to  work,  and  he  was 
every  whit  as  good  a  worker  as  I,  hut  I 
couldn’t  believe  that  he  was  getting  nothing 
but  his  board.  When  my  month  was  up  I 
left. 

1  I  was  a  little  money  ahead,  so  I  thought 
that  I  could  take  it  easy  until  a  good  place 
turned  up.  I  crossed  the  mountain  over  to 
Port  Jervis,  intending  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  a  friend  who  had  a  place  a  little  back  of 
the  village;  we  were  just  sitting  down  to  sup¬ 
per  when,  who  should  walk  iu  but  our  friend, 
Tommy,  who  was  hired  to  a  farmer  near 
Goshen.  We  were  all  glad  to  see  Tommy, 
who  was  a  jolly  young  fellow.  Of  course,  the 
first  thing  was  to  eat  supper.  We  were 
all  friends  at  home,  and  where  one  had  a  roof 
all  were  welcome — in  fact,  it  didn’t  make 
much  difference  whether  you  were  known  at 
home  or  not,  if  you  were  a  poor  Irishman  and 
out  of  work,  the  rest  kuew  about  bow  it  was, 
aud  did  their  best  to  cheer  you  up.  Indeed, 
the  pi  or  im  uigrant  who  came  here  before  the 
railroad  era,  often  needed  a  little  friendly 
cheering.  After  supper  Tommy  brought  us 
all  into  low  spirits  by  groaning  out:  “I  wish 
I  was  back  in  the  old  country."  I  felt  a  loud 
echo  in  my  o.vn  heart.  We  were  sympathetic 
listeners  while  Tommy  related  how  he  was 
offered  the  alternative  of  working  for  his 
board  or  quitting.  He  quit,  and  was  now 
weary  aud  footsore  after  a  week’s  vaiu  search 
for  n  place.  He  could  find  no  one  to  employ 
him  even  for  his  board. 

That  kind  of  talk  roused  me,  and  I  thought 
of  the  good  place  aud  live  lollars  n  month  that 
I  had  thrown  up.  Now,  that  I  knew  it  to  he  dif¬ 
ficult,  1  wanted  to  find  employment  at  once; 
so,  next  morning  1  proposed  to  Tommy  that 
we  take  a  trip  down  imo  Pennsylvania.  Tom¬ 
my  was  willing,  for  lie  had  very  little  money. 
We  started  and  searched  diligently  alougthe 
Delaware,  aud  pretty  much  all  through 
Northumberland  county  until,  finally,  we 
came  to  Trenton.  Trenton  wasn’t  much  of  a 
place  in  those  days,  for  all  it  was  an  old  col¬ 
lege  town.  The  farther  we  went  the  worse 
things  seemed  to  he  getting,  so  we  turned  back 
aud  came  upon  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river. 
No  help  wanted.  A  friend  kept  u  boarding¬ 
house  at  Middletown,  and  we  went  there. 
Tommy’s  money  was  about  gone,  and  he  was 
in  despair.  Towards  the  first  of  December 
my  purse  was  getliug  pretty  light.  One  morn¬ 
ing  after  breakfast  I  sat  down  in  the  sun  out¬ 
side  the  back-door,  and  brought  myself  face 
to  face  with  the  situation.  I  jumped  up,  feel- 
iug  very  uneasy. 

The  ground  was  frozen  hard,  the  air  was 
fine.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  were  falling.  It 
was  just  the  nay  for  walking.  Without 
saying  a  word  to  any  one,  I  started  off.  My 
mind  was  made  up.  I  would  travel  until  I 
found  a  place  to  work  for  my  board.  About 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I  came  to  the 
farm  of  a  mail  whom  1  had  heard  spoken  of  as 
rich  and  miserly.  He  owned  a  largo  tract  of 
land  and,  although  much  of  it  was  still  in 
timlier,  he  kept  about  50  milch  cows  aud 
other  stock  in  proportion.  He  had  a  largo 
sized  family,  some,  both  sons  and  daughters, 
pretty  well  grown  up.  I  went  around  to 
the  back  door  and  knocked.  Oue  of  t.he 
daughters  opened  the  door  and  in  reply  to  my 
question  pointed  over  my  head.  I  looked  iu 
the  direction  indicated,  and  saw  a  team  of 
horses  aud  two  men  at  work  piling  logs.  I 
thanked  the  young  lady  and  started  across 
fields.  The  men  were  at  work  about  a  mile 
from  the  house;  a  little  pitch,  but  you 
couldu’t  call  it  going  up  hill. 

He  stood  up  aud  looked  at  me.  “Do  you 
want  any  more  help?”  He  looked  around. 
“Yes,  I  can  use  another  man.”  I  was  in  the 
act  of  putting  off  my  coat,  when  he  added: 
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“If  you  like  you  can  go  to  work  for  four  dol¬ 
lars  and  board.”  Four  dollars  and  hoard!  If 
he  had  said  two  meals  a  day  it.  would  be  more 
iu  keeping  with  wlmt  I  had  heard  of  the  man; 
I  stared  at  him.  He  straightened  up  and  said 
gruffly,  “I  mn  get  all  the  men  I  want  for  less 
money,”  That  sobered  me.  1  jerked  off  my 
coat,  in  a  jiffy  aud  grabbed  hold  of  the  end  of 
a  log. 

The  work  was  piling  poles.  I  did  uot  then 
know  ami  to  this  day  I  cannot  imagine  what 
the  poles  were  for;  if  there  were  telegraph 
poles  in  those  days — which  there  weren’t — 1 
should  say  that  is  what  they  were.  The  far¬ 
mer  gave  me  his  place  at  the  heavy  end,  and 
as  the  pile  was  already  pretty  high,  we  had  to 
skid  the  polos  up  a  steep  incline.  I  found  it 
a  pretty  snug  h'ft,  but  for  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  log  the  weight  was  hardly  a 
third  as  much.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  I 
had  to  favor  him  by  going  slowly,  and  by 
letting  him  start  his  end  of  the  log  first.  I 
took  it  easy  and  favored  him  all  I  could. 
The  man’s  clothes  were  iu  tatters,  and  the 
longer  I  watched  him  the  more  set  I  became 
in  the  conviction  that  he  was  weak  from  star¬ 
vation.  Thinks  I,  “That’s  wlmt  comes  of 
traveling  arouud  iu  search  of  employment 
without  mouey  iu  one’s  pocket.  But  he’ll  be 
ixll  right  after  n  few  days  of  good  feeding.” 
Well,  we  worked  aloug  until  dark.  I  tried 
to  break  the  ice  with  a  few  jokes, 
but  the  fellow  wouldn’t  talk  or  laugh. 
The  farmer  disconnected  the  traces  aud 
started  ahead  with  the  team,  aud  my  co¬ 
worker  picked  up  the  whiffle  trees  aud  stag¬ 
gered  after.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  to  him  I 
took  them  off  his  shoulders  aud  we  trudged  to 
the  house  iu  silence. 

There  were  some  chores  to  do,  not  ninny,  for 
the  boys  had  pretty  well  attended  to  things 
around  the  stable;  lietween  seven  and  eight 
o’clock  we  got  into  supper.  The  supper  was 
laid  in  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen,  the  table, 
the  supper,  oil  were  on  a  very  extended  scale. 
Iu  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  was  a  big,  square 
stove,  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  those  days,  at 
least  iu  that  section.  At  least  a  cord  of  wood 
was  piled  behind  the  stove;  behind  the  wood 
pile  were  to  be  seen  traces  of  a  huge  fireplace 
that  had  been  walled  in;  over  it,  about  six  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  almost  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  top  of  the  woodpile,  was  the  largest 
mantel-shelf  I’ve  ever  seen.  Iu  the  other  cor¬ 
ner  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  were  two 
big  churns,  a  pile  of  pails  and  pans  and  other 
belongings  to  the  dairy.  The  farmers  churned 
all  their  milk,  and  there  was  a  big  supply  of 
real  Orange  county  butter  in  those  days.  The 
table  stretched  along  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  About  three  ordinary  tablecloths 
would  cover  the  table,  two  were  spread  upon 
it,  one  at  the  head  or  family  end  of  the  table, 
the  other  in  the  middle  for  the  hired  help. 
About  a  foot  of  the  table  was  bare  between 
the  cloths.  Of  course,  the  lower  part  of  the 
table  was  uncovered.  When  vve  were  seated 
the  farmer  made  a  long  prayer,  after  wnich  a 
girl  who  was  baking  pancakes  set  a  dish  of 
them  on  the  table,  then  she  brought  a  deep 
dish  of  fried  pork  and  gravy.  That  was  all — 
neither  tea  nor  coffee,  no  milk,  molasses  or 
butter.  I  stared  at  my  plate  aud  thought  it 
out:  four  dollars  and  board!  everything  was 
clear,  it  didn’t  take  very  long  either.  But  I 
was  too  hungry  to  be  over  dainty,  so  I  pulled 
iu  and  looked  for  the  pancakes.  They  had 
been  passed  to  the  edge  of  the  uncovered 
space  between  the  two  cloths,  but  the  dish  was 
still  a  good  way  off.  Under  the  arrangement 
oue  couldn’t  expect  them  to  be  put  over  the 
neutral  territory,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  difficulty  might  he  met  by  putting  a  sepa¬ 
rate  dish  of  cakes  on  our  purt  of  the  table. 
There  was  an  objection  to  this  that  I  did  not 
see  until  later  on.  Poor  hunger-pinched  tatter- 
medallion  sat  above  me,  so  I  held  my  plate  for 
him  to  help  me;  he  put  ou  one  cake  first;  then, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  another.  1  still  held 
my  plate,  as  1  diJ  uot  want  to  bother  him  too 
often,  but  he  gave  me  such  a  don’t- 
ask-tne  kind  of  a  look  that  I  took  back 
my  plate.  It  doesn’t  take  a  huugry  man  very 
long  to  eat  the  first  two  griddle-cukes.  Iu  a 
minute  there  wasn’t  any  liing  on  my  plate.and 
this  kind  of  baiting  my  appetite  made  me  mad. 

I  watched  my  neighbor  cutting  hissccoud  cake 
as  daintily  us  though  it  were  a  debate  with  him 
whether  he  hadn’t  enough  without  it.  When 
lie  had  finished  it  he  paused  as  if  pondering 
over  something;  then  ho  slyly  reached  out  for 
another  as  if  lie  were  stealing  It,  “Pass  along 
the  cakes.”  The  fellow  jumped  as  tho’  I’d 
struck  him,  but  he  passed  me  the  dish.  I  un¬ 
loaded  about  one-half  on  my  plate  aud  then 
lot  him  set  it  back,  and  looked  up  toward  tho 
head  of  the  table,  intending  to  ask  for  a  piece 
of  pork,  but  I  met  with  so  many  scowls  that 
I  forgot  to  ask.  When  I  was  about  half 
through  my  supper  the  dish  was  sent  down  to 
me;  I  took  a  piece  of  meat,  but  had  no  stom¬ 
ach  for  the  greasy  water  in  which  it  was  float¬ 
ing. 

After  supper  Billy — that’s  the  name  he  an¬ 


swered  to — pulled  over  to  the  stove;  I  did  the 
same.  The  family  all  weut  into  an  adjoining 
room  except  the  old  man,  who  stayed  to  talk 
over  the  programme  for  the  next  day.  Billy 
and  I  were  not  to  sleep  together  and  I  was 
heartily  glad  of  that.  The  old  man  told  Billy 
where  to  show  mo  to  bed,  then,  after  blowing 
out  the  candle  on  the  table  and  looking  at  the 
one  on  the  corner  of  the  high  mantel  as  if  he 
dearly  longed  to  blow  that  out  too,  he  left  the 
room.  I  wanted  to  ask  Billy  some  questions, 
and  I  thought  now  wns  the  time,  but  the  door 
was  hardly  closed  after  the  old  man  when  it 
opened  again,  lotting  out  a  lined  of  mellow 
light  and  sounds  of  merry  laughter.  “Billy, 
aren’t  you  going  to  bed  to-night  ;”  Billy  got 
up,  reached  for  the  candle  and  led  the  way  up 
stairs.  That  part  of  the  house  was  chambered 
off,  but  not  plastered.  Billy  led  mo  to  my  room, 
put  down  the  light  aud  shuffled  off  in  the  dark 
without  a  word,  I  was  very  tired,  so  that 
about  as  soon  as  I  got  iu  bed  I  fell  asleep  and 
I  spent  the  night  very  comfortably.  The 
snow  did  not  come  drifting  in  on  me  as  it  did 
ou  many  subsequent  nights  during  the  mouth 
I  was  there. 

I  was  iu  the  habit  of  rising  early,  so  that  I 
was  awake  when  a  knock  came  to  the  door. 
“Well?”  “Time  to  get  up,”  says  Billy.  “All 
right.”  I  got  up, lit  the  candle, dressed  and  went 
down  stairs.  I  found  the  kitchen  as  hot  as  au 
oven  and  the  air  suffocating  with  smoke  aud 
the  odor  of  the  griddle.  The  family  were  sit¬ 
ting  in  their  places  around  the  table,  but  had 
finished  their  breakfast.  Billy  was  eating. 
There  was  a  kind  of  shed  where  vve  washed,  out¬ 
side  of  the  kitchen,  and  I  hurried  out  there 
thinking  to  find  it  daylight,  but  it  was  as  dark 
as  midnight.  1  couldn’t  find  tho  wash-basin,  so 
I  weut  out  to  the  pin-stock  and  got  iu  to 
breakfast  as  soon  ns  I  could.  Buckwheat  cakes, 
pork  and  gravy,  and  something  in  the  nature 
of  coffee.  As  the  rest  wore  done  eating,  Billy 
aud  I  had  the  dishes  between  us.  I  took  my 
time,  ate  plenty  aud  tried  to  encourage  Billy 
to  do  the  same.  It  was  the  only  square  meal 
I  had  in  that  house.  The  order  of  the  day 
was  to  remove  a  stack  of  hay  to  the  barn. 
One  of  the  sons  lit  a  lantern  and  we  went  to 
the  stable.  It  was  just  broakiug  day  when 
we  were  putting  on  the  first  load  of  hay.  Two 
teams  were  going  aud  we  were  kept  at  it 
without  any  breathing  spells  until  dinner.  I 
sat  down  that  day  to  tbc  gauntest  dinner-ta¬ 
ble  I’ve  ever  seen — a  plate  of  bread,  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes,  fried  pork,  a  dish  of  pickles  and  plenty 
of  cold  water.  Noamountof  boldness  would  en¬ 
able  me  to  satisfy  my  hunger;  when  we  rose 
from  the  table  Billy  hadn’t  had  half  enough  to 
eat,  I  felt  sorry  for  him:  as  for  myself,  I  had 
hired  for  a  mouth.  $4  and  board,  aud  from 
that  out  I  meant  to  beep  the  miserly  old  fel¬ 
low  up  to  his  contract.  That  afternoon  I  got 
a  chance  to  talk  to  Billy,  and  I  did:  “  Ts  this 
the  kind  of  living  you  are  used  to  ?  ”  Said 
he:  “I’d  be  ashamed  to  tell  you  what  I’ve  put 
up  with  for  the  past  month.  ’  His  voice  grew 
husky  as  he  went  ou.  “I’ve  a  wife  and  two 
children  and  for  tho  sake  of  being  able  to  send 
them  my  wages,  $3  a  month,  I  am  tiying  to 
get  through  the  wiuter  myself  as  you  see.” 
My  blood  boiled;  “Billy"  said  I,  “things  are 
going  to  he  better  from  this  out,  for  one 
month  at  least.”  He  looked  scared.  “Don’t 
get  them  down  on  me.”  I  promised  uot  to  do 
him  any  harm.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  a  word 
with  the  old  man  I  was  mighty  plain  in  telling 
him  thut  he  would  have  to  come  up  with  his 
board.  He  made  no  reply,  but  at  supper 
Billy  and  I  hud  a  dish  of  cakes  to  ourselves, 
and  the  meat  dish  was  set  near  us  some  of  the 
time;  I  thought  it  hail  more  solid  and  less 
water  in  it  than  ou  the  evening  before.  There 
was  a  gradual  improvement  from  that  out, 
but  at  best  it  was  very  poor  board. 

As  the  month  for  which  I  had  hired  drew  to 
a  close  tbc  family  began  to  grow  friendly,  and 
three  or  four  days  before  my  time  was  up  the 
old  man  asked  me  on  what  terms  I’d  hire  with 
him  for  the  next  10  months.  “O,  I  guess  I 
won’t  hire."  Next  day  he  came  to  me  again. 
“No,  I  won’t  work  for  you.”  “The  reason?” 
“Well,  I’d  rather  not  tell  you.”  But  he  hung 
on.  At  last  I  said,  “I’ll  tell  you;  you  don’t 
kuow  how  to  treat  a  mail;  you  never  fed  me 
so’s  I  could  do  a  good  day’s  work  for  you. 
Here  you  have  50  cows  and  churn  ever)'  day, 
but  I  never  saw  a  color  of  butter  on  your 
table.1.  He  turned  and  walked  away.  When 
he  paid  me  I  went  to  Middletown  to  spend  tho 
holidays,  but  I  spent  none  of  that  money  fool¬ 
ishly.  A  short  time  afterwards  I  went  to 
work  for  another  man  who  treated  me  the  best 
1  ever  was  treated.  It’s  the  nature  of  a  mean 
man  to  toko  advantage  of  another’s  misfor. 
tune, 

1  didn’t  mean  to  give  the  old  chap  any  valu¬ 
able  advice,  but  I  did.  If  you  want  a  man  to 
do  his  best  for  you,  give  him  good  fare  and 
use  him  well — above  all,  treat  him  as  a  man.’’ 


See  next  puge  for  Uncle  Mark’s  talk.  I 
have  to  talk  pretty  fast  this  weather.  When 
wiuter  comes  ami  the  advertisements  crowd, 
I  have  to  keep  quiet. 


PissccUattfffujs 


Care  for  the  Children 

Cbiltlren  feel  tho  debility  of  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  mid  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
should  ho  cleansed  and  tho  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Give,  itatrial. 

"Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  hrnkn  all  out.  with  running  sores, 
bo  dreadful  1  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  li.ialthy  ever  since.  1  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mas.  G.  L.  Tiiomi’son,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


rune  rniLK. 

WARREN' 

,MILK  BOTTLES 

1  Patented  March 2,'kl.  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  Cities 
ami  Towns. 

A  lOHO-AElOfO  WANT 
AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
72  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


“ACME”  Pulverizing  Harrow. 
Clod  Crusher  and  JLeveler.  Rest 
implement  cm  earth  for  preparing  soil  for 
wheat  and  covering  grain.  Sent  on  trial 
to  responsible  farmers.  Address 
DUANE  H.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 


to  n  pail  of  whitewash, 
ji  while  applying.  White- 


Gone  where  the  Woodbine  Twinoth. 

Rats  arc  smart,  but  “Re-can  on  Rats”  beats 
them.  Clears  out  Rats,  Mice.  Roaches,  Water 
Bugs.  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths,  Ants.  Mosquitoes, 
Beddings,  Insects,  Potato  Bugs,  Sparrows, 
Skunks.  Weasel,  Gophers,  Chipmunks,  Mules, 
Musk  Rats,  Juek  Rabbits.  Squirrels.  15c.  &  25c. 

HEN  LICE. 

“Rotor  on  Rats'’  is  a  complete  preventive 
and  destroyer  of  Hon  Lice.  Mix  a  SBc.  box  of 
“Rough  on  Rats”  to  a  pail 
keep  it  well  stirred  up  while  n  up  I 
wash  the  whole  interior  of  the  Hennery;  iusido 
and  outside  of  the  nests.  The  cure  is  radical 

And  complete.  POTATO  BUGS 

For  Potato  Bugs.  Insects  on 
Vines,  Shrulvs,  Trees-,  1  pound 
or  half  the  con  tents  of  a  $1.00 
box  of  “Rotron  on  Rais” <  Agri¬ 
cultural  Size)  to  bo  tlioroiif/hly 
mixed  with  one  to  two  barrels 
of  plaster,  or  wlmt  is  bolter  air 
Blocked  lime.  Much  depends 
upon  thorough  mixing,  so  as 
mpletely  distribute  the  poison,  Sprinkle 
it  on  plants,  trees  or  shrubs  when  damp  or 
wet,  and  is  quite  effective  wbeu  mixed  with 
lime,  dusted  on  without,  moisture.  While  in 
its  concentrated  stale  it  is  the  most  active 
nnd  strongest  of  ail  Bug  Poisons;  when  mixed 
as  above  Is  comparatively  harmless  to  ani¬ 
mals  or  persons,  111  any  quantity  they  would 
take.  If  preferred  to  use  in  liquid  fonn.atable- 
Hpoourui  of  t  be  full  strength  “Rough  on  Rats” 
Powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  of  water  and 
applied  with  a  sprinkling  pot,  spra.t  syringo 
or  w-bisk  broom,  will  be  found  very  effective. 
Keep  it  well  stirred  tip  while  using.  Sold  Dy 
ull  Druggists  and  Storekeepers.  15c.,  25c.  A  $1. 

R.  8.  Welm.  Chemist.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


to  eomr 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

[7-S  OK  ONK  C’KNT  SOU  2  IXCII  MICSII  NO.  IU  WIRK. 

EVERYTHING  KOK  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

I  llatcher**  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Bruckner  A  Evans. 

28  VESKY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


-ACME— 

_ 

PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

'  The  Bast- Tool  In  the  world  for  preparing  Wheat 
Ground  and  for  Bummer  Fallow*. 
DUANE  K.  NASH.  Solo  Manufacturer, 
Millington,  Me w  Jrnvy. 

Branch  Ontoe:  5*0  South  Clurk  -St..  Chlciym- 
N.  B.— ‘‘Tillage  It  Manure”  and  other  ...ay.  *enl  free 
to  parties  who  name  thie  paper. 


IlM),  rm.LNIM  IIINA, 
Mliitv,  iivrkhiilrr  A  York- 
HouOiilow u,  I'uUwold 
(Iuwii  Stirepnoil  Lambs 
Shepherd  and 

I'miltr/e  h«‘iul  for  1  uUloguc 

W.ATLKK  lit  KI'LK  A  CUmU.m 


Read  “.Beneficial  Results  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Fallowing’,”  by  Henry  Stewart. 
Mailed  free  to  farmers  who  name  this  pa¬ 
per,  Address 

DUANE  II.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 

THK  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJU8T1HB  SWING  ST1NCHI0N, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
saudstnuse.  Illustrated  Circular  frt%,  Manufactured 
by  If.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison,  Snmbou  Co.  N.  Y 
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PERSONALS. 


Ezra  Whitman,  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  veteran  dealer  in  agricultural  supplies, 
who  died  in  Baltimore  the  other  day,  was  oue 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  construction  of  reaping 
and  mowing  machines,  ami  also  perfected  a 
number  of  improvements  in  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery.  Since  1843  ho  has  been  a  resident  of 
Baltimore,  and  his  name  had  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  the  homes  of  Maryland  farmers 
nearly  40  years  ago,  and  was  also  widely 
known  throughout  the  South,  where  he  was 
universally  respected,  as,  indeed,  he  was  by  all 
who  knewr  him. 


writes,  writes,  until  he  finds  he  can  do  nothing 
else,  and  that  there  is  a  very  poor  market  for 
the  writing.  If  he  had  stuck  to  his  regular  busi¬ 
ness  and  taken  up  the  writing  as  a  recreation 
he  would  have  done  well  Thrre  are  lota  of 
these  “walking  sticks”  that  are  very  pleasant 
to  carry,  but  when  we  corne  to  lean  upon  them 
we  find  that  they  are  sure  to  break  down. 
Let  us  stick  to  our  crutches  first  and  last. 

W e  have  been  having  some  very  hot  weath¬ 
er.  Last  Sal  urday  the  mercury  stood  at  99° 
ini  he  shade.  Where  it  would  have  stood  in 
the  sun  I  can’t  say.  I  was  out  in  the  sun  and 
know'  it  seemed  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs.  In 
the  afternoon  a  terrible  storm  came  up. 
Trees  were  blown  down,  windows  broken  and 
lots  of  damage  done.  Our  folks  started  out 
for  a  picnic  iu  the  forenoou.  It  was  too  hot 
for  comfort.  They  couldn’t  get  a  single 
breath  of  breeze  and  the  sun  burned  them  up 
well.  They  went  to  the  Hudsou  River.  High 
up  ou  the  “Palisades”  on  a  clear  day  you  can 
look  away  over  to  Long  Island.  It  was  not 
very  clear  last  Saturday  so  the  view  was  not 
good.  I  met  the  picnieerson  their  way  home. 
I  had  a  chance  to  ride  part  of  the  way  with 
them.  We  gave  some  singing  that  startled 
the  neighbors.  I  guess  l  contributed  more 
noise  than  music  but  it  all  helped.  We  got 
home  to  find  two  great  cherry  trees  blown 
down  across  the  road.  They  weie  good  old 
trees  in  their  day,  but  their  days  of  usefulness 
are  over  now. 


Mr.  Tilimcn,  according  to  the  Loudon 
News,  owned  property  in  England  to  the 
value  of  £138,000. 

Alfonso,  XIII.,  King  of  Spain,  is  a  little 
over  a  year  old  and  receives  a  salary  of 
7.000,000  pesetas  a  year,  which  nearly  equals 

$1,500,000. 

Mrs.  M,  Louise  Thomas,  president  of 
Sorosis,  or  Women’s  Club,  of  this  city,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  bee  keepers  in 
the  country,  making  10,000  pounds  of  honey 
in  a  /ear. 

Thursday  last,  July  21,  Mrs.  Cleveland 
celebrated  her  23d  birthday  anniversary 
quietly  at  Oak  View,  the  President’s  country 
house  near  Washington.  Many  happy,  very 
happy,  returns  of  the  day,  Madame! 

The  bronze  statue  of  .Schuyler  Colfax  at 
Indianapolis  stands  eight  feet  four  inches  high, 
on  a  granite  pedestal  about  12  feet  high. 
Three  blocks  at  the  base  represent  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity.  The  cost  is  about  $0,000. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt,  who  is  still  in 
London,  has  leased  Beaufort  Castle,  Lord 
Lo vat’s  new  and  picturesque  seat  in  Inver¬ 
ness,  for  two  months,  at  a  reutal  of  $10,000- 
It  is  said  to  be  the  very  ideal  of  a  sporting 
estate.  , 

Mr.s.  Woodson,  a  Cuban,  living  in  Essex 
County,  New  York,  was  the  first  woman  to 
become  naturalized  in  this  country.  She  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  on  Jan.  3,  1872,  Mrs, 
Delacroix,  of  Yonkers,  was  made  a  citizoness 
in  1885. 

George  Gould,  elder  son  of  Jay,  is  now 
getting  the  credit  for  having  put  up  the  job 
that  squeezed  Cyrus  W.  Field  out  of  his  Man¬ 
hattan  stock  in  revenge  for  a  slight  nut  upon 
his  pretty  wife  when  she  was  Miss  Edith 
Kingdon,  the  actress. 

Mrs.  Beecher  seems  unable  since  her  hus¬ 
band's  death  to  remain  in  Brooklyn  or  away 
from  it.  Her  white  and  pathetically  com¬ 
posed  face  is  seen  among  the  Plymouth  parish- 
oners  every  few  weeks,  though  nominally  she 
is  spending  the  summer  at  Slotnford,  Conn. 

Rev.  William  N.  Cleveland,  the  brother 
with  whom  the  President  has  been  visiting  at 
Forestpotfc,  is  a  Presbyterian  preacher  that 
preaches  at  three  different  churches,  alternat¬ 
ing  between  them  and  preaching  three  times 
every  Sunday.  His  charges  are  six  miles 
apart. 

Jules  Verne  is  59,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  stiff  knee  caused  by  a  shot  from  an  insane 
nephew,  is  hale  and  hearty.  He  writes  two 
novels  a  year,  thinks  there  is  no  place  like 
America,  though  he  only  spent  a  week  here, 
and  always  gives  an  American  character  an 
honorable  place  in  bis  books. 

Lord  Albemarle  and  Lien.  George  Which- 
eote  are  among  the  few  survivors  of  Water¬ 
loo.  Lord  Albemarle  entered  the  army  in 
1815,  retired  on  half-pay  as  major,  became  a 
major-general  iu  185.8  and  n  general  in  1874. 
Gen.  Whicbeote  received  his  commission  in 
1811,  and  served  iu  the  Peninsula  with  the  52d 
Light  Infantry'. 

The  first  bale  of  new  hops,  crop  1887,  was 
received  Wednesday  and  sold  at  40  cents  per 
pound.  This  is  the  earliest  arrival  in  several 
years,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  of  choice  qual¬ 
ity.  It  was  grown  by  Mr.  James  F.  Clark,  of 
Cooperate w a,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Clark  has  had  the  credit  of  getting  the  first 
bale  to  market  for  several  Years. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  is  described  as  a  very 
amiable,  gracious-looking  lady,  with  iron- 
gray  hair,  thick  and  abundant,  brushed  down 
over  her  cars.  She  has  good  color,  regular 
features,  aud  clear,  blue-gray  eyes,  iu  which 
any  one  may  read  her  sincere  admiration  for 
her  husband  if  she  is  watching  him  on  any 
public  occasion,  or  conversing  about  him  in 
private. 

Stanley  Brown,  private  secretary  to  the 
late  President  Garfield,  is  the  sou  of  a  car¬ 
penter  living  fu  Washington.  He  graduated 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  eircle. 

PRICE  23c.  OR  >3  A  YEAR  IT  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  eurrerrt  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  26  etc.:  back  numbers,  16  etc. 

Premium  Lilt  wltk  either. 

A  direct: 

a.  T.  BUSH  &  SON,  Publishers, 

130  <fe  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  MARK’S  TALK 


A  young  man  has  opened  a  stand  for  the 
sale  of  milk  opposite  the  Post  Office.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  put  up  a  framed  statement 
to  the  effect  that  his  milk  comes  from  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  that  it  is  pure  and  sweet,  and 
that  one  quart  of  sweet  cream  is  added  to 
each  can  of  milk.  I  like  that  way  of  starting 
into  business.  People  come  along  aud  read 
the  notice  aud  many  of  them  step  right  up 
and  buy  a  glass  of  milk.  The  eaus  are  packed 
in  ice.  The  milk  is  ladled  out  in  a  long- 
handled  dipper.  This  stand  is  right  next  door 
to  a  beer  saloon,  I  believe  the  business  of 
this  beer  saloon  will  be  hurt  by  this  milk 
staud.  I  hope  so,  Rtiyway.  If  there  is  any 
business  that  I  would  like  to  see  ruined,  it  is 
the  beer-seller’s  business. 

The  other  day  while  I  was  waiting  for  my 
turn,  a  man  with  a  big  basket  in  his  hand, 
bought  a  glass  of  milk.  He  stepped  into  a 
doorway  to  drink  it.  He  opened  his  basket 
aud  out  jumped  a  little  black  puppy.  The 
mau  divided  his  milk  with  the  puppy  aud  it 
was  hard. to  say  which  enjoyed  the  drink  most. 

I  never  saw  a  man  sayr  “thauk  you”  any 
plainer  than  that  puppy  did.  He  had  only  a 
weak  little  bark  ami  a  stubby  tail  to  say  it 
with,  but  he  made  them  speak. 


QHORT-HANDfli 

lug  le-saona  Iu  niUtor  art,  |OoLs.;  both  arts,  ;£0  uts. 

No  ncc«[ited.  Semi  stiver  or  timml  note. 

Thess  levainj  are  complete,  and  are  the  ?ame  from 
which  students  are  taught  at  Haven's  Collettes,  and  which 
enable  us  to  lit  students  fur  Short- Hand  and  T.V|ie-Writing 
office  positinnajn  Three  >1  nni It •»’  time.  The  lessons  are 
solely  the  work  of  .Mr.  Curtis  Ilavti.  caw  he  learned  at  home 
by  .1  child,  and  cannot  be  obtained  except  at  mie  of  Haven's 
Odlogos.  The  Christum  Observer,  Ilnltiinnrr,  M'i.,  says: 
“They  are  great  advance  beyond  other  systems,  making 
the  acquisition  ot  Short-Hand  comparatively  east-.''  Address 
either  of  Haven's  Colleges'  New  York  N.  V  :  I *h Ihcl cl phia, 
Vsl.;  Chicago,  HI.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Saa  Francisco,  CaL 


T  don  t  like  a  noisy  dog,  Some  people  keep 
dogs  that  run  out  into  the  road  and  bark  at 
the  passers  by.  They  are  always  barking  and 
snarling  but  never  biting.  I  don’t  like  such 
dogs,  they  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  often¬ 
times.  Many  horses  have  been  frightened 
into  running  away  by  such  curs.  I  like  a  dog 
that  minds  his  own  business  and  keeps  quiet 
until  he  is  told  to  bark.  Some  people  keep 
bull  dogs  for  watching.  This  is  bad  business. 
A  bull  dog  is  nothing  but  a  fighter.  We  have 
no  place  for  fighters  ou  the  farm.  We  have 
a  big  Setter  dog  He  knows  more  than  some 
men  do.  In  some  South  American  countries 
they  get  along  without  dogs  for  watching.  A 
grayish-brown  bird  is  kept  in  the  yard. 
Whenever  a  stranger  comes  uear  or  whenever 
there  is  any  cause  for  alarm  this  bird  sets  up 
a  sort  of  hoarse  croaking  not  unlike  the  noise 
made  by  a  watchman’s  rattle.  We  have  a 
pai  i  ot  at  our  house  that  could  make  noise 
enough  if  ueeessary.  The  trouble  is  that  he 
goes  to  sleep  when  night  comes.  Night  is  the 
time  for  thieves  and  rascals  to  come  about. 


MUSIC,  FJ>E  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature,  F.nsrMsh  Branches,  French,  German, 


~  Mieiaiiii’ ,  f.iig  iAu  oianuurs,  r  t  >*ti«;ii%  uuuiiuii, 

Italian. etc.  LARfitST  and  Rest  Ko  nipped  in  the 
World.  10QIimmicti>r*.21,'»}  Students  ladyrar.  Hoard 
and  Room  with  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light. 
Fall  Term  Itftfins  Sept.  8,  tsxT.  Til’d  Calendar  five.  Ad¬ 
dress  1£.  TOCIUKE,  Dir..  Franklin  Sq„  Boston,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Safety  Sre.nn  _  Imynes, .best  Railway  >n  i  I.-v.r  Horse 
i  uwera,  I  >i:  .shut*  M.uVi  lies,  Stiuw  Ptvstrvint?  Threshers . 
DLsc  anu  isj  i  iu-  I’juii  Harrows,  Edgie  SuUcv  H  ors-e  Kakes, 
CuUivators  t  .•♦•■(  Mills,  Ku»'d  StraTncrit  Grail*  feeders. 
Corn  1  I  Alters,  1*1-  u  ■?.  Iv!*»\v  Snlkivs,  f?  tv  ProsscR,  &c..  &o 
s'  n’t  t-r  illustrate!  C?ata1»gue. 

"  HKhLI-.lt  vV  MK1.1CK  t  o  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Tn  many  parts  of  the  country  people  are 
obliged  to  drink  rain-water.  I  have  had  to 
do  it  myself.  I  think  it  would  taste  pretty 
flat  after  drinking  the  spring  water  we  have 
on  our  place,  The  water  runs  down  from  the 
roof,  into  a  cistern  from  which  it  is  pumped 
as  people  need  it.  People  who  have  to  drink 
such  water  will  tie  glad  to  know  that  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  invented  what  he  calls  a  rain¬ 
water  separater.  It  is  a  little  machine  to  be 
fastened  to  the  spout.  The  water  runuing 
through  it  is  purified  and  cleaned.  Only  the 
clear  water  can  run  into  the  cistern.  This 
seems  to  me  like  a  useful  invention.  Many 
inventions  are  not  useful. 


Estate 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 
Capital  Paid-up  .  SI. 000. GOO 

Oftic-Jw  6  Percent.  Debenture  Bunds  of  *500. 
81  .OOO  an ii  S5.00U.  luuuing  ten  years,  to  Trus- 
ti‘C«.  blinvdians,  nml  Individual  Invn.tors. 
Secured  by  I  irsr  MortKag.$r.ri  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  t He  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  >b*  Her- 
camile  Tru*<t  Company  of  \c\r  York,  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  up  capital  of  gl.tX.nl, 000. 

It alsru ifly-rs (■(  A  ll  AXTI  ED'IX  PER  CENT, 
nist  niortiiagi  s  i m  K.m.ns  i.  try  Luisin  as  i  iroi  errv  and 
Improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI, 
call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 

HULA.M)  If.  CON  K  I. IN.  SECRETARY,  . 

2S9  Broadwav,  New  York 
Messrs.  Morgan  A-  It  re  n  nan.  iVovtdenee.R  .1- 
Austin  At  Cruxvford,  W4  S.  4th  St„  Pint*  pa. 


Pisccllancoujj  ^Uvfrti.sing, 


over  what  they  try  to  invent.  I  have  known 
several  men  in  my  day  who  were  sure  they 
could  discover  the  secret  of  “perpetual  mo- 
tion.”  They  spent  the  time  they  should  have 
spent  in  earning  bread  and  butter  for  their 
families,  iu  studying  away  at  this  useless 
task.  The  result  was  that  their  children  had 
to  run  about  in  ragged  clothing,  and  their 
wives  were  sick  aud  Worn  out  with  worry  and 
work.  This  inventing  business  does  very  well 
when  you  take  it  up  as  a  pleasure  or  game. 
If  oue  can  earn  a  good  living  in  some  regular 
way,  and  put  all  the  spare  time  into  an  effort 
to  invent  some  useful  thing,  I  eau  see  a  chance 
for  having  a  good  time,  and  still  beiug  of 
some  real  service  in  the  world.  Where  a  per¬ 
son  drops  steady  ami  profitable  work,  aud 
spends  the  whole  time  in  trying  to  study  out 
some  new  machine,  his  friends  can  well  feel 
sorry  for  him.  I  know  that  some  very  valuable 
things  have  been  invented  by  men  who  did  that 
very  thing,  but.  my  idea  is  that  for  every  one 
that  succeeds  there  are  500  that  never  make  a 
cent.  They  spoil  themselves  for  all  useful 
business  and  bring  lots  of  misery  upon  their 
families  aud  friends.  I  believe  in  going  slow, 
you  see.  Every  year  there  are.  hundreds  of 
men  who  go  off  on  this  wild  chase  after  an  in¬ 
vention.  I  want  my  boys  to  keep  out  of  the 
ranks  of  speculators  and  people  who  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  “what  l  exi>eet  to  do.” 


TRAVEL  VIA 

■I  through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  In  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  arnt  to  the 
Past,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest.  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  front  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St.  Louis  to 

„  ST.  PAUL, 

CISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
ITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

IEXIC0,  ATCHISON. 

Rates.  Maps.  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 


&  Th,s  19  the 

ilffi  \  an Iv  perf  ect 

jg,  j  it  \  t  all  made.— 

Pffr  :/J®P  There  are  no 

wgfgljjpr  .ijlHmj  seams  in  the 

.VmW  front  to  catch 

ill  illllM  the  dirt.  Uhos 

■  I:  i/ffiffif  «  perfectly  ttc- 

■HHlp:  --am  ting  strainer, 

HK  fauiJIllp  which  can  be 

'Ur  V  I  n  s  t  a  u  tly  re- 

M  il1.  sjjjj  jjn;  moved,  so  that 

■i  ///MV  every  part  of 

«  __  the  pall  may 

^  Jji  1  k  o  ro  ug\  if/ 

h  '  1  Kxirascraln- 

t'ATKvntb.  erg  can  be  ob¬ 

tained  at  any  time. 

The  Pall  Is  made  from  heavy  XX  tin,  and  Is  In  aU 
respects  the  best  in  ilie  world. 

Send  for  special  circular.  Agents  wanted. 


DENVER 


FOR  MILKING  COWS  WITH  SOKE  TEATS. 
This  Is  the  best  Tube  In  the  market.  Sent,  po 
I  l!”1,'1  to  *«.v  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  O 
1  TuVe,  -i cents;  Five  Tubes.  •l.Ju.  Send  for  si 
9  Clal  circulars  to 

BARTLETT  &  DOW, 

Please  mention  this  paper.  WELL,  >1  A>S, 


m  Voting  Mau  and  DIIV  I  Uflh 

I  II  Stamp  for  particu-  DU  I  A  II U II 

LINDSEY  &•  GO.,  Norfolk,  Va 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RUHAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

Tlve  following  rufrs  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore-  resj'Cctfuity  informed  that  any  eomrspon  lienee 
imlh  a  cieu >  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile „ 

Orpin  1.RT  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

Bl*ed  type.  H  lines  to  the  Inch) . SO  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  llrst  insertion,  per  agate  Une.  25  “ 

Yeurly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . . . 25  •• 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  per 

Une,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


this  inventing  is  like  a  good  many 
other  things,  very  good  in  its  place. 
As  the  saying  is,  “it.  makes  a  fine 
walking  stick,  but  a  very  poor  crutch,” 
Most  of  us  uced  a  crutch ;  that  is,  we  need 
some  busiuess  that  will  yield  us  a  living. 
While  we  keep  this  “crutch”  strong  and  sound 
by  putting  our  best  thought  into  our  business, 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  keep  out  of  debt  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  fair  amount  of  happiness.  When  we 
throw  the  “crutches”  away  and  take  up  the 
“walking  stick,”  look  out.  By  “walking 
stick”  I  mean  any  of  the  little  jobs  that  we 
like  to  do  eveu  better  than  our  regular  busi¬ 
ness,  but  which  don’t  briug  in  mouoy  enough 
to  pay  our  expenses.  Writing  for  the  papers 
is  oue  “walkiug  stick”  that  trips  up  many 
good  jieople.  A  person  may  get  an  article  ac¬ 
cepted  by  u  paper  aud  at  once  decide  that 
there  is  a  good  living  to  be  made  at  writing. 
He  neglects  his  regular  busiuess  and  writes, 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


PATENTS 


f  A..  LKHM  ANN,  SonoiTom  or  P*t«»ts.  WMbinglon,  D.  a 
Vo  chin,  anl,u  piugl  Is  Moored.  s.nd  for  Circular. 


«<$  CHICAGO  $>- 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1(S7— 
lt»l  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  Information,  address  the  Secretary, 

ilOSEI'U  UUtillKS,  M.  K.  C.  V.  8., 
8&S11  aud  9550  SlKto  Street,  Cblentfo,  111. 


!  M- 


THE 

GremAmerican 


Gompanv 


LITERALLY  TRUE, 


There  Is  a  farmer  who  Is  Y’s 
Enough  to  take  his  E’s, 

And  study  nature  with  his  I’s 
Aud  think  of  what  he  C’s. 

He  hears  the  ehatter  of  the  J’s 
-As  they  each  other  T*s, 

And  Z’s  that  when  a  tree  D  K’s 
It  means  a  home  for  B  s. 

A  pair  of  oxen  he  will  U’s, 

With  many  haws  and  G’s, 

And  their  mistake  he  will  XQ’s 
While  plowing  for  his  P’s. 

—  Whitehall  Times. 


Emperor  William  is  like  a  printer — he  is 
fond  of  Ems, — Peoria  Transcript. 

“Although  unseen,  iny  influence  is  felt,” 
remarked  the  lively  flea. — Town  and  Coun¬ 
try. 

A  common  by-word — I’ll  pass.  How  a 
drowniug  man  feels — wet.  Wholly  uncalled 
for — A  dead  letter. — New  Age. 

The  Boston  Herald  heads  the  market 
specials,  “Some  movement  in  flannels.”  We 
should  say  so.  They  are  coming  off  with  a 
rush. — Life. 

A  graveyard  in  County  Cork  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  over  its  entrance  gate:  “Only 
the  dead  who  live  in  this  parish  are  buried 
here." — Otago  Witness. 


8s 

“Come,  get  yox<r  Farm  Rubbish  out  of  the  way!  Make  Room  for  the  ‘ C h ief  Attraction 


Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable 
8  to  1 0  Horse  Power. 

Illustrate!  Pamphlet  Free, 


PteUan*ou.$  gidvfrtisittg 


Address 

James  Leffel  A  Co. 

]  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
or  1IO  Liberty  St,,  New  York. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


^Greatest,  oiler.  Now',  your  time 
B  to  got  order*  for  our  colobrated 

IViiH,  CofToe.  and  linking 
PBTtjBHI  I*inv<ler,amiwLiri’.i  beautiful 

Gold  Band  or  Musa  Rone  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t.  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp.  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box 289.  31  and 33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


OQQ  VICTOR 

mm  %JZc nbinoi  MANURE  SPREADERS 

FARM  WAGONS  aalitho  first  year 


— wirJ  The  cheapest  Spreader  out  and  the 
1 1 y  kind  that  can  be 

— — — Stackers 
Monarch  Vanning  ,11111*.  Corn  Shelter*, 
Feed  Cullers,  etc.  All  are  warranted.  Prices 
mailed  free.  NEWARK  M  ACHINE  CO.  Columbus. 0. 
Eastern  Branch  House.  HAGERSTOWN.  MH. 


THE  BEST  IN  TIIE  WORLD 


JON  E  W  PATENT 

OREBOUND 

^PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


Swifts  Patent  Roller  Gate.  A  Rolling  Gate  without 
any  track.  Will  not  sag:  simple,  cheap,  reliable,  eou 
venient.  fiend  for  circular  to 

SWIFT  BROTHER  IS,  Mi  II  brook.  N.  Y. 


i  .flvnrnnterd  superior 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 

over 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agvioultnral  Tool  Company, 
Box  75,  CHICOl’EE  FALLS,  Mass. 

M ANTFACTCREUS  OF 

Hay  Tedders, 

Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows. 
Harrows.  Tobacco  Kidgers  A  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  tor  OtroulMB,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


nt  til  proinluent  fairs  for  past  live  years,  _ 
pederlck  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

Whitman  agr’L  co.,  st.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  Of  the  Wood.  Can  he  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  uny  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SA>I  PEL  CABOT,  Sot.k  M  t.M  cacti- her, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  &T.,  BOSTON. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

_  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

_  wonderful 

•a  tHT’  1  ■  ,:T 1, r  Capacity. 


SPIIINGF’IEIjII,  O.,  ’ 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  I»UM1». 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 
BUCKEYE  \V  If  (H'G  I  IT- 1  RON  PUNCHED 
RA  1  L  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE.  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  HO*E  KEELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  aud  Price  List. 


&adr<  M,  A.  U.  FAIttiUlAlt,  York.  I’o. 


THFiGRANQEllIFAMILYlFRI  IT  aud  VEGETABLE 

^ *  EVAPORATORS. 

S3. 50,  Sti.AO  »“'•>  *10.00. 

TScud  for  <  Uvular.  EastkusMaku- 
Hfl  '  A  FACT'a  CO.,  253  S.  Fifth  St,,  Phlla. 


If  you  intent!  to  buy  a 
hay  t  ar  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  and  Hay  Rakes, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHKL. 


n  Made  In  all  Sizes,  for 

Bb.  Factory,  Farm,  and  Family 
jSMj  1st*. 

“T'Yil  At  the  teat  of  the  leading  Fruit 

B  Evaporators,  at  the  Peuitaylvauia 
1  Suite  Fair,  at  Philadelphia, October. 
I  IKHTi,  the  *  PNEUMATIC”  dried 

a1  a  barrel  of  pippin*  lit  50  min- 
I  utex  less  time  than  the  American. 
I  fill'  Znn me rtnan  wu*  distanced, 
_  Jj  and  withdrew  before  finishing. 
BBS  AWARDED  fllK 

_ Silver  ]VEed.al 

d'  K  over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng- 
atv  land  Fair.  1883, 

Bi  The  Operation  Is  such  that  they 
retain  Ihi- natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
—Yv.  uvaporatlon  is  the  most  rapid,  with 
Send  for  Circulars. 


.TT7IND  M I LLS  never  blow 
1  » V  down,  a  record  no  other 
[mill  can  show.  Sent  on  3U 
days' trial.  A  Uo  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  warned*  Catalogues 
free.  ruAi-USNoit  Wind 
Midland  Ff.hp  Mini.  Co., 
Batavln.  Kane  Co.,  Ill  _ 


W  YORK  STATE  FAIR 


TO  PE  HELD  AT 

ROCHESTER,  SEPT.  8  to  14,  1887. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  AUGUST  S. 
Premiums  greatly  Increased.  New  features  added 
For  Premium  List  aud  particulars,  address 

N.  Y.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  MICdBT  Y  , 


0 IIKTI E  W"  R  E- CLEANER 


!&RBor°gJPTUERc 


least  fuel. 


BIRD  .ELL  M'F'G  CR 

SOUTH  BEND  INP'ASI 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prlee  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAYY  TllORF.  JR., 

WILMINGTON.  DLL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
'Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


•  rrrri  »r  improved 

LEFFEL  S  iron 

Wind  Engineill&sgi; 


LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

Machine*  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN- 
ING  GRAINS  also  Machines  for  SAWING 

_  ^  YVOOD  with  Circular  and 

Cross-Cut  Drug  Saws. 


Ahsolutuly  the  best  and  cheapest  Farm  and  uaideu 

1  t’ii e^bjkock  FLEXIBLE  FENCE  CO., 
1‘J‘J  YY' liter  Street,  New  York. 


DEALERS  AND  AGEN> » 

Secure  exclusive  sale  (FALL  SEASON)  of 

■  OMr  PULVERIZING 


Strongest  and 
easiest  regulated 


Acknowledged 
by  all  to  be 


f  ESTABLpaiED  1S52. 

.JACKSON  brothers, 
NEW  YOEI  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEES, 
[MAIN  OrriCK,  7(5  TlllliU  A  VK.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


All  \\r o  r  k  l u  it  *-«**■■ 
Flirts  made  of  Malleable  Iron 

Catalogue  Free  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINECO 
SPIUNUFIKI.U.  OHIO. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler 

Tilt)  Best.  Tool  in  the  wot  1  '  _  *' 


_  rid  fur  preparing 

II  Wheat  Ground  and  for  Summer  Fallows. 

■  Goods  delivered  IVea  ou  board  at  numerous 
distributing  depots  in  (lie  West  andSouili. 

DUANE  H.  N  ASH.  Sole  Manufacturer, 

Millington,  New  Jersey. 
A7.  B.—u  Tillage  is  Manure, "  and  other  essays  sent  free 
to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 


ROUND.  TILE 


considering 

EASY  DRAFT,  DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY  &  QUALITY  of  Work 

T-.  _  mmm  Aik*  IIIA  A  AM# 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT, 


Is  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore  Is  the  best  atul  most 
durable  Paint  for  Till,  Iren  and  Shingle  Roofs,  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  crack  or  peel— will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  frey  .Ask  prices  of 

ROSSI E  IRON  ORE  PAINT  <  O., 

Ogdenaburg,  N.  Y . 


K,r,r  TdSS  ft.  w.  GRftY’S  SONS 

*  "L  _  .  .  ....  Oath  YCiMrTPi/vrniJVUB 


~  ■A  Patentkks  and  Sole  Man u f acttjrerb,^ 

HIDULEYOWN  SPRINGS,  Vermont. 


Miinn|UU^S: 


Vol.  XL  VI.  No.  1958 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  6,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.  Tentli  Cartoon  ol  the  Series.  Fig\  290. 


FARMSTEAD  SANITATION. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 

“Filth"  diseases most  common  in  the  rnuntmj; 
typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria;  their  origin; 
infected  and  uninfected  filth;  environment 
of  farm-homes  frequently  insalubrious; 
contamination  of  irells;  the  cess-pool  and 
slop-hole;  good  drainage  and  clean,  dry 
cellars  indispensable;  the  barnyard. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  virulent  types 
of  some  filth  diseases  are  more  common  on 
farms  than  in  cities.  Yet  investigation  shows 
■why  diseases  like  typhoid  fever  aud  diphthe¬ 
ria,  are  more  likely  to  be  found,  and  when 
found,  more  likely  to  put  on  unusual  virulence 
in  the  farm  bouse  than  iu  the  city.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  farm  house  alone  in  which  such 
is  the  case.  Small  or  large  villages  without 
draiuage  are  also  haunts  of  these  plagues; 
and  the  cause,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
village,  is  much  the  same. 

Typhoid  fever  most  commonly  has  its  origin 
in  well  contamination.  Diphtheria  is  pre-em¬ 
inently  a  sink-spout  and  slop-hole  disease. 
Both  of  them  are  contagious  and  infectious, 
though  the  last  is  much  the  more  so.  But  it 
must  he  understood  that  in  both  cases  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  disease  i-  specific-  By  no  means  all 
foul  wells,  nor  all  sink-spouts  and  slop-holes, 
let  them  be  ever  so  foul,  will  cause  these  dis¬ 
eases.  Yet  they  are  always  liable  to  do  so, 
for  they  furnish  the  conditions  under  which 
the  germs  of  those  diseases  have  ready  and 
abundant,  access  to  the  systems  of  those  who 
drink  the  poisoned  water  and  breathe  the 
poisoned  air.  Uninfected  filth  will  not  give 
origin  to  a  specific  disease  of  this  class,  no 
matter  how  foul  or  how  ofTeusive  to  the  senses 
it  may  be.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
mere  dirt  and  stench — pure  dirt  and  steuch,  if 
such  an  expression  can  be  allowed — may,  iu 
mauy  eases,  not  be  capable  of  causing  ill-health 
of  any  kind.  Yet  foul  ail's  and  offensive  odors 
are  warnings  of  dangerous  possibilities,  and 
in  feeble  or  sensitive  constitutions,  they  will, 
unaided,  indirectly,  by  weakening  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  impairing  digestion  through  the  dis¬ 
gust  they  produce,  cause  serious  and  even  fa¬ 
tal  illnesses. 

The  grounds  of  convenience  upon  which  the 
locatiou  of  farm  houses  is  commonly  deter¬ 
mined,  such  as  handiness  to  water  and  to  the 
out-buildings,  shelter  from  prevailing  winds, 
richness  of  soil  and  evenness  of  surface,  are 
often  all  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  health. 
A  house  in  a  level,  springy  spot,  under  an 
abrupt  lull  or  high,  rocky  bluff,  is  very  likely 
to  prove  unhealthy.  Iu  faet.no  spot  which 
cannot  be  easily  and  thoroughly  drained,  and 
where  the  air  cannot  freely  circulate  on  all 
sides,  can  long  lie  occupied  as  the  home  of 
human  beings  without  accumulating  around 
it,  and  within  its  buildings,  great  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  dangers  to  health.  The 
handy'  well,  its  water  within  a.  few  feet,  of  the 
surface;  the  sodden  soil,  from  which  surface 
water  can  escape  only  by  slow  percolation  or 
evaporation;  the  damp,  uudrainable  cellar, 
the  thick  and  fast-growing  yard  trees,  which 
exclude  light  aud  air;  aud  the  protecting  cle- 
vatiou  near  at.  hand,  all  tend  to  make  human 
tenants  very  familiar  with  sickness  and  death. 
An  experienced  physician,  riding  through  an 
entirely  unfamiliar  region,  can  yet  point, put, 
with  almost  uuerriug  precision,  the  houses  iu 
which  the  most  ill-health  and  most  numerous 
deaths  have  occurred.  The  ease  wi  h  which 
this  is  done  seems  almost  miraculous  to  the 
uninitiated,  yet  the  grounds  of  his  verdict  are 
covered  by  the  above  statement  of  conditions 
unfavorable  to  health. 

These  damp,  mi  ventilated  locations  are  the 
favorite  houses  of  consumption.  Statistical 
sanitary  investigation  long  ago  determined 
that  tact  beyond  a  doubt.  When  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  location  was  not  absolutely  un- 
drainable  and  lmvc-utilative,  deep  and  thor¬ 
ough  ditching  and  the  revioval  of  trees  have 
made  such  dwellings  comparatively  healthy. 

The  contamination  of  wells  usually  arises 
from  pi  ivy  vaults,  barn-yards  and  cesspools. 
Iu  porous  or  ledgy  land,  liquid  filth  from  these 
percolates,  or,  following  seams  in  the  ledge, 
may  be  directly  conveyed  into  the  well.  If 
this  is  shallow,  aud  near  to  any  such  deposi¬ 
tory  of  liquid  or  semi-liquid  organic  matter 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  its  early  infection 
is  sure  :  but  often  iu  such  a  case  the  water  be¬ 
comes  so  manifestly  foul  as  to  be  rejected. 
The  greater  danger  exists  when  the  leaching 
is  so  slow  and  through  such  a  distance  that 
neither  the  clearness  nor  the  taste  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  impaired.  Bach  water  may  be  brilliant¬ 
ly  clear,  sparkliug  aud  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
yet  be  extremely  unwholesome,  and  even 
deadly. 

The  farm  privy  is  a  difficult  problem  for  so¬ 
lution.  Unquestionably,  so  far  as  soil  con¬ 


tamination  is  concerned,  the  common  shanty, 
at  a  distance  from  the  house,  unsheltered  by 
trees  or  shrubbery,  in  which  the  droppings 
fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  undisturbed  soil, 
is  preferable  to  any  sort  of  vault  or  cesspool 
where  large  quantities  of  liquid  putresr  ible 
filth  accumulate  in  the  most  favorable  of  all 
states  for  the  infection  of  the  soil,  water  aud 
air.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
modification  of  the  earth-closet  principle, 
within  or  very  near  to  the  home  buildings,  is 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  rural  family. 

The  slop-hole  must  be  positively  tabooed 
under  all  conditions.  Free  and  unimpeded 
drainage,  for  some  distance  away  from  the 
buildings,  should  be  provided  for  all  the 
waste  water  of  the  household.  The  clogging 
of  such  drains,  either  by  the  accumulation 
of  solid  waste  or  by  freezing,  must  be  provid¬ 
ed  against,  and  this  is  often  difficult.  The 
solid  waste  which  cannot  be  utilized  other¬ 
wise,  ought  to  be  burned  daily.  A  grating 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  absolutely  prevent 
such  matter  from  entering  the  house  drain. 
If  the  latter  is  made  deep  enough  to  escape 
frost,  and  is  carried  eight  or  ten  rods  away 
from  the  house,  with  its  outlet,  in  a  gully 
which  will  not  allow  it  to  collect,  the  danger 
will  be  overcome.  This  nutlet  should  uot  be 
made  opposite  to  the  prevailing  winds,  but 
the  reverse,  if  possible,  and  to  effect  this  a 
turn  may  be  made,  if  necessary. 

Perfect  cellar  drainage  must  be  secured  un¬ 
der  all  circumstances, ]$o  that  the  cellar  bottom 
shall  be  absolutely  dry  at  all  times.  This 
should  be  attended  to  w  hen  the  house  is  built, 
but  if  it  has  not  been  done  no  time  should  be 
lost  iu  attending  to  it.  A  flowing  spring  iu 
u  cellar,  if  it.  has  an  open  and  free  outlet,  and 
is  conducted  to  it  by  a  defined  channel,  is  not 
ordinarily  objectionable. 

The  same  sanitary  rules  that  apply  to  the 
dwelling  are  equally  applicable  to  the  barns. 
The  great  thing  to  lie  avoided  is  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  putresdfcle  matter  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  admit  of  its  contaminating  the 
soil,  the  water  or  the  air.  Fortunately  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  absorbents,  by  its  frequent  re¬ 
moval,  and  by  otber  well-known  precautions, 
this  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  barn¬ 
yard  is  usually  the  worst  spot:  but  the  wise 
farmer  is  the  one  who  has  the  dry  barn-yard, 
even  if  it  is  to  be  secured  only  ns  the  result  of 
considerable  labor.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  job 
that  needs  to  lie  done  but  once,  and  pays  from 
the  start  in  convenience  alone,  aud  aside  from 
sanitary  conditions. 


IMPURE  WATER. 

I1ENRV  STEWART,  M.  D. 

Scattering  poison  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously;  danger  greatest  in  hot  weather; 
disease  g emus  then  most  prevalent;  wafer 
the  chief  medium  of  infection;  sources  of 
contamination;  the  remedy;  the  earth 
closet;  death-dealing  Jilth  converted  into 
l ife-gioin ij  manure. 

Ik  a  man  were  to  go  abroad  in  his  gardeu 
and  fields  and  scatter  Paris-green  or  any  other 
deadly  poison  over  the  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables,  on  the  strawberries  and  fruits:  and 
in  the  closets  in  the  house  were  to  dust  the 
bread  aud  other  food  with  some  such  virulent 
poison,  he  would  be  counted  a  lunatic  or  a 
most  reckless  criminal.  If  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing,  he  might  be  acquitted  of 
criminality,  but  the  results  of  Lis  iguorauce 
would  be  no  less  disastrous  aud  deadly. 

But  thousands,  nay  tens  of  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  are  daily  and  hourly  scattering  abroad 
equally  virulent  poison,  without,  knowing,  and 
some,  alas!  with  lull  knowledge,  but  most 
amazing  carelessness,  and  infecting  themselves 
and  their  most  loved  ones  with  deadly  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  at  this  season  that  this  ever-pres- 
eut  and  ever-increasing  danger  is  most  immi¬ 
nent,  and  this  danger  exists  in  the  worst  form 
in  which  it  can  come.  viz. ;  in  the  water  wo 
drink.  Decaying  organic  matter  is  one  of  the 
worst,  of  poisons;  it  reeks  with  germs  whose 
office  in  nature  is  to  disorganize  and  destroy 
all  matter.  As  regards  dead  and  waste  mat¬ 
ter,  these  germs,  like  animals  which  are  car¬ 
rion  consumers,  serve  a  useful  purpose;  but  as 
regards  living  creatures,  they  are  most  injur¬ 
ious  aud  destructive.  Strangely,  too,  they 
are  most  abundant  aud  deadly  iu  rural  locali¬ 
ties,  where  purity  and  health  are  most  ex¬ 
pected.  When  taken  into  the  animat  system 
they  uttack  the  blood,  being  carried  there 
most  easily,  aud  produce  various  fevers, 
diarrhea,  dysentery  (the  commonly  called 
summer  complaint  and  typical  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  danger  described),  and  in  thousands  of 
cases  those  disorders  are  fatal.  Friends  won¬ 
der  why  in  so  healthful  a  locality,  where  pure 
air  abounds,  these  diseases  should  bo  so  fre¬ 
quent,  and  honestly  believe  that  these  sail 
deaths  were  unavoidable — “providential”  is 
the  term  used.  Surely  in  many  cases  the 
sins  aud  neglects  of  the  parents  are  visited 
upon  the  children  who  are  the  first  to  suffer. 


Impure  water  is  the  prevailing  cause,  and 
the  centers  of  infectious  are  the  wells.  Water 
is  a  large  part  of  the  subsistence  of  a  person. 
The  human  body  consists  mainly  of  water.  75 
per  cent,  of  it  being  thus  composed.  All  this 
part  of  the  system  is  absorbed  in  the  water  we 
drink,  and  if  the  source  of  all  this  part  of  our 
body  is  impure,  how  can  we  exist?  It  is 
amazing,  considering  t  .e  vast  amount  of 
impurity  taken  into  the  stomach  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Mood,  that  pestilences  are  not 
prevailing  every  year,  when  the  heat  contri¬ 
butes  very  much  to  the  rain'd  decomposition  of 
the  household  wastes  which  are  cast  out  anil 
aeccumulate  in  the  cesspools,  slush  pools,  open 
drains,  sinks,  stables,  yards,  pig  jiens,  and 
various  other  centers  of  foulness.  Where 
does  it  all  go?  The  rains  wash  it  into  the  soil 
and  it  sinks  gradually  deeper  and  deeper, 
spreading  laterally  all  the  while  until  it  finds 
an  outlet  with  the  soil-water  into  the  well  or 
a  spring  from  which  the  household  supply 
may  be  taken.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  a  new-made  cesspool,  a  new  slop- hole,  a 
leaking  drain,  will  discharge  its  daugerous 
and  deadly  contents  into  the  new-made  well. 
An  expert  examining  the  ground  and  the  soil 
and  figuring  the  rainfall  can  tell  you,  within 
a  few  months,  when  the  danger  will  culminate 
and  the  deadly  poison  flow  into  the  well. 

But  you  say  the  soil  will  filter  the  water 
and  keep  back  the  impurity,  or  its  approach 
may  be  known  by  sight,  taste  or  smell.  No 
such  thing.  A  filter  caunot  always  act  and 
will  become  fouled  in  time  aud  the  stream  of 
filth,  like  slow-moving  tune,  is  always  goiug 
to  the  outlet.  The  soil  oxidizes  decaying 
organic  matter,  hut  this  action  makes  the 
poison  inure  active  and  fatal. 

Whar.  is  the  remedy?  Abandon  the  danger¬ 
ous  system  and  go  back — forward  is  the  better 
word — to  that  inculcated  by  the  philosopher 
of  ancient  times,  Moses.  Read  the  Mosaic 
laws  pertaining  to  cleanliness,  hygiene  and 
health.  Cleanliness  with  Moses  was  a  prevail¬ 
ing  and  paramount  law  aud  a  part  of  the 
Jews’ religion.  It  ought  to  be  still  more  so 
among  Christians,  aud  in  this  age  of  intelli¬ 
gence  aud  newspapers  and  books.  There  is  an 
easy  remedy.  Abandon  the  poisonous  cess¬ 
pool  and  use  the  dry  earth-closet,  which  was 
the  system  prevailing  in  the  Mosaic  time,  aud 
is  no  new  thing.  Dry  earth  is  a  most  effect¬ 
ive  deodorizer  and  disinfectant.  Its  porosity 
favors  a  most,  complete  oxidation  of  organic 
matter,  and  iu  practice  this  action  is  so  com¬ 
plete  that  the  earth  taken  from  a  closet  lias 
liecu  used  over  and  over  again  after  short  in¬ 
tervals  for  rest  for  10  times,  and  still  fully  ex¬ 
erted  the  desired  effect.  The  same  method 
should  bo  employed  for  the  house  and  kitchen 
waste.  Tho  outlet  of  the  drain  should  he  made 
in  a  tight,  shallow  box,  which  is  kept  well 
supplied  with  dry  earth.  The  earth  from 
these  receptacles  may  bo  used  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  for  grass  laud  rand  a  lawn  may  l>e  kept  in 
the  finest  condition  by  the  use  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  and  a  little  fresh  seed  sown  oc¬ 
casionally.  I  have  used  this  soil  for  a  rose- 
bed  in  which  1  had  1IH)  varieties  of  tea-roses, 
and  the  effect  was  marvelous.  Fur  all  sorts  of 
flowering  plants,  the  soil  from  the  kitchen 
slop  receptacle  will  be  found  most  useful,  but 
there  is,  or  should  lie,  no  objection  to  use  it  in 
the  vegetable  garden  and  especially  for  on¬ 
ions,  which  delight  in  such  a  fertilizer. 


FARM  HOUSE  PRIVY. 

PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

T  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Rural  is  calling 
attentiou  to  this  subject.  I  have  visited  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  rural  districts,  aud  from  my 
observation  1  judge  that,  few  subjects  are 
more  worthy  of  discussion.  Love  of  home  is 
tho  best  safeguard  that  can  be  thrown  around 
any  child.  Neatness  everywhere  promotes 
such  love  as  few  other  things  do. 

A  privy  should  always  be  sweet,  should 
be  connected  with  the  bouse,  and  should  be 
reached  as  easily  as  any  other  room.  Most  of 
all,  it  should  be  so  constructed  that  no  possible 
pollution  could  pass  from  it  to  well  or  house. 
As  ours,  now  used  for  years,  meets  all  these 
requirements,  I  gladly  describe  it  for  the 
readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  situated  in  a 
corner  of  the  wood-shed,  on  the  same  level  as 
the  kitchen  floor.  Thus,  it  is  reuebed  from 
the  kitchen  without  going  up  or  down  stairs, 
or  passing  out  of  doors,  llow  desirable  this 
is,  when  our  homes  shelter  either  the  very 
young  or  the  very  aged  !  It  is  iu  oue  corner 
of  the  woodshed  farthest  removed  from  the 
kitchen.  The  floor  is,  like  that  of  the  kitchen, 
throe  feet  from  the  ground.  The  seat  lias  two 
openings  which  are  covered  with  hinged  cov¬ 
ers.  The  whole  top  is  also  hinged  to  the  back, 
so  that  it  can  lie  raised;  and  it  will  remain  up 
till  lowered,  us  will  the  special  covers  to  each 
opening.  This  hinged  cover  to  the  entire  sent 
makes  the  adding  of  dry  earth  easy  and  neat, 
and  also  makes  it  a  convenient  gentleman's 
water-closet.  Just  at  oue  end  of  tho  seat  is  a 
dry-earth  biu  whoso  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the 


top  of  the  seat,  and  funnel  or  hopper-shaped, 
so  that  the  earth  is  always  at  the  door,  which 
opens  at  the  end  of  the  seat.  A  slanting 
board  projects  down  and  back,  inside,  from 
the  top  of  this  door,  and  as  it  has  close-fitting 
boards  at  the  end  which  extend  down  nearly 
to  the  floor  of  the  bin,  the  earth  is  always  attbe 
door,  but  never  runs  out  iuto  the  room.  This 
screen  also  furnishes  a  neat  place  for  a  small 
shovel.  A  door  from  the  bin  opens  outside 
through  which  dust  is  shoveled  in. 

The  vault  is  laid  in  brick  with  water-lime 
from  the  seat  down  to  the  earth.  A  solid 
stone  wall  beneath  extends  down  below  the 
frost-line.  The  opening  of  the  vruIi  extends 
a  little  lower  thau  the  earth,  and  Is 
made  not  only  water-tight  by  use  of  cement, 
but  a  close  plank  box  is  filled  inside,  so  that 
by  no  possiblo  means  cau  this  pollute  cellar  or 
well.  Were  I  to  make  it  again  T  should  use 
heavy  tin  or  galvanized  iron  pails  iustead  of 
the  vault.  Au  arched  opening  outside  on  a 
level  with  the  earth  makes  it.  easy  to  empty 
tho  vault.  This  opening  ts  protected  by  a 
screen  of  lattice- work.  We  use  dry  road 
earth,  and  so  plentifully  that  we  never  detect 
auy  odor  even  in  the  hottest  months.  The 
room  is  plastered,  contains  some  nicely  framed 
pictures,  and  a  framed  notice  on  the  door, 
just  in  front  of  the  seat,  m  large  type  which 
reads:  “Never  leave  this  room  without  add¬ 
ings  liberal  supply  of  dry  earth.”  The  very 
fact  that  this  room  is  Ui  the  woodshed,  makes 
it  imperative  to  use  the  dry  earth,  and  so  all 
is  kept  sweet  aud  clean.  Wo  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  this  structure.  The  only' 
reason  why  we  should  prefer  the  pails,  is  this: 
there  could  certainly  be  no  danger  of  escape 
of  foul  elements  to  the  well.  Iu  winter  we 
could  easily  empty  the  pails  bv  pouriug  a  lit¬ 
tle  boiling  water  on  to  the  outside. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Lansing,  Mieh. 


Rural  (Topic*. 


AN  IMPORTANT  NOTE  FROM  SIR  J.  B. 

LA  WES. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  applied  every  year  to  one  acre  of  land 
for  15  years  gave  very'  good  annual  crops. 
The  nitrate  of  soda  stopped  aud  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  superphosphate  applied  for  the 
next  30  years,  the  crop  fell  off  at  once  and  no 
unexhausted  residue  remained  to  act  oil  vege¬ 
tation,  although  uot  more  Ilian  300  pounds  of 
the  550  pounds  applied  each  year  could  have 
entered  into  the  crop. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  salts  of  ammonia 
with  potash  and  superphosphate  applied  every 
year  to  one  acre  of  wheat  for  20  years  in  suc¬ 
cession  gave  large  crops— 85  to  58  bushels  per 
acre.  All  manures  were  thru  stopped  and  the 
crop  fell  off  at  once.  For  a  few  years  the 
produce  was  rather  more  thau  the  unmanured 
produce.  The  evidence  of  these  and  other 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature  had  to  the 
conclusion  that  ammonia  and  nitrate  do  uot 
accumulate  in  the  soil;  if  they  grow  larger 
crops  these  crops  have  more  roots  and  the 
decay  of  those  roots  yields  some  nitrogen,  but 
as  far  as  we  know  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia 
and  nitrates  which  do  not  form  part  of  vege¬ 
tation  is  lost,  and  this  may  constitute  oue-half 
or  more  than  one-h  If  of  t  he  whole  applied. 
This  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
your  farmers.  They  cau  purchase  nitrogen 
as  uitrate  or  salte  of  ammonia  at,  say,  13 
cents  per  pound,  hut,  if  they  lost  oue-half  it 
cost  them  21  cents,  and  if  they  lose  two  thirds, 
it  cost  them  36  cents  per  pound. 

f Attentive  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  should 
remember  that  in  our  effort  to  raise  ou  poor 
land  a  heavy  yield  of  potatoes  three  years 
ago  under  what  we  have  called  the  Trench- 
mulch  system,  large  quantities  of  potash,  bone 
(phosphate)  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were 
used — enough  perhaps  to  supply  food  for  half 
a  dozen  ordinary  crops.  Iu  the  fall  this  piece 
of  laud  was  sowu  to  rye  aud  seeded  with 
Timothy.  Naturally  a  large  yield  was  antici¬ 
pated.  But  the  yield  proved  to  he  no  heavier 
than  that  of  near-by  land  as  ordinarily 
treated.  We  called  the  attentiou  of  Dr. 
Lawes  to  these  facts  aud  he  kindly  replied  as 
above. — Eds] 


RUMINATION. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Ensilage,  has  1  think,  come  to  stay.  There 
is  a  loss  in  drying  fodder  no  doubt,  although 
how  the  loss  occurs  no  one  as  yet  has  ex¬ 
plained.  There  is  certainly  a  loss  in  curing 
silage,  for  the  heat  occurring  uses  up  some¬ 
thing,  but  is  this  loss  not  much  less  thau  that 
in  dry  curing  f  Prof.  Heury  (page  451),  says 
had  the  same  parties  (the  ensiloers),  grown  an 
equal  crop  of  corn  fodder  and  saved  it  without 
loss  by  drying,  etc.  etc.  This  is  the  precise 
point  at  issue.  I  have  grown  over  40  tous  of 
greeu  or  coru  fodder  per  acre,  aud  have  had 


eight  tons  when  it  was  cured.  At  the  same 
time  I  was  growing  mangels  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  bushels — nearly  40  tons  per  acre — and 
although  these  roots  had  less  than  four  tons  of 
dry  matter  in  them,  T  got  twice  as  much  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  proportion  from  them  as  from 
the  dry  matter.  No  doubt  a  very  large  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  com  fodder  becomes 
indigestible  in  the  dry  curing,  while  in  the 
process  of  ensilage  the  fiber  becomes  more  di¬ 
gestible,  although  possibly  at  the  expense  of 
some  loss  of  carbonaceous  matter.  Prof. 
Henry’s  remarks  about  deep  plowing,  cooking 
food,  and  other  crazes,  are  hardly  consistent, 
and  tend  rather  to  the  repression  of  improve¬ 
ments.  Have  we  learned  everything  ?  I  think 
not.  The  Rural  Experiment  Farm  has 
proved  otherwise  iu  regard  to  many  things. 
"Prove  all  things,  but,  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good  ”  only.  I  think  ensilage  is  a 
good  thing;  for  when  at  no  more  cost  than 
curing  the  fodder  dry,  one  can  have  from  one 
acre  of  ground,  green  food  that  will  feed  one 
cow  for  400  days,  and  yet  not  have  a  big  crop, 
he  has  got  a  good  thing. 

There  is  one  invaluable  service  done  by  the 
Rural  experiments,  and  if  there  were  no 
other  it  would  pay  for  all,  and  this  is,  that 
failures  are  recorded  as  well  as  successes.  A 
wise  man  learns  from  his  failures  as  well  as 
from  Ins  succes  es,  and  evidently  the  pains¬ 
taking  work  at  the  Rural  Grounds  teaches 
very  valuable  lessons  in  both  ways.  This  is  a 
unique  enterprise  in  thisrespoct.  No  doubt  it 
may  not  be  pleasant  in  some  cases  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed  and  to  relate  disappointments,  but 
it  is  good  and  useful  discipline  for  an  experi¬ 
menter,  aud  we  get  at  the  truth  that  way. 

"A  pair  of  beautiful  carved,  very  sharp 
horns”  no  doubt  set  off  a  bovine  aud  add  to  its 
appearance  very  much ;  and  if  the  bovine  would 
only  keep  these  ornaments  for  show  there 
would  not  be  a  word  to  say  against  them. 
Years  ago  the  human  dandies  carried  bright, 
sharp,  gilded  aud  jeweled  swords  and  daggers 
about  with  them,  and  many  a  bloody  death 
happened  in  consequence  until  the  law  forbade 
the  practice  and  made  it  a  crime.  Even 
now  the  practice  of  carrying  deadly  weapons 
causes  many  murders  every  year  aud  untold 
unhappiness  and  misery  and  crime.  If  a  rea¬ 
soning  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  u  deadly 
weapon  why  should  an  unreasoning,  head¬ 
strong  and  irritable  “bovine”  be  so  trusted. 
When  I  saw  a  pet  Devon  heifer  with  a  pair  of 
the  prettiest  waxy,  curved  horns  attack  my 
wife  at  an  unguarded  moment  aud  throw  her 
down  and  thrust  a  horn  clear  through  her 
clothing,  barely  escaping  impaling  her 
through  the  body,  I  became  an  advocate  of 
dishorning  all  the  calves,  and  since  then,  Id 
years  ago,  have  been  continually  writing 
to  urge  the  removal  of  the  horns  from 
calves  when  it  can  be  doue  with  the 
least  pain.  Now,  after  so  many  years,  the 
bread  1  have  been  casting  on  the  waters  is 
returning,  aud  perhaps  the  general  dishorning 
of  cattle  may  lie  accomplished  in  good  time. 

What  is  the  yellow-cap  raspberry  (page  452/ 1 
Is  it  not  a  sport  of  the  common  black -cap? 
W  hen  helping  to  pick  berries,  a  few  days  ago, 
iu  a  wild,  luxuriant  plantation  of  this  fruit,  I 
came  upon  a  bush  of  bright,  yellow  berries, 
evidently  a  seedling  of  the  black  variety,  and 
only  one  among  hundreds  of  black  ones. 
About  25  years  ago.  I  found  iu  a  similar  wild 
growth,  white,  yellow,  aud  red  raspberries 
growing  together,  and  white  blackberries. 
Living  as  I  am  just  now,  where  Nature  is 
working  in  profusion,  and  wild  flowers  and 
fruits  abound  wonderfully,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  so-called  speck's  are  merely  vari¬ 
eties  and  sports,  just  as  this  yellow-cap  is  a 
sport  of  the  black  kind. 


The  plague  of  flies  (page  452)  is  one 
great  argument  iu  favor  of  soiling  cows. 
1  have,  for  years  past,  kept  the  cows 
in  an  airy,  clean  stable  with  green  shut¬ 
ters  to  darken  it,  and  yet  admit  the  air,  with 
netting  over  the  windows  to  keep  out  the 
llios.  A  dusting  of  insect  powder  then  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  by  which  the  cows  get  per- 
fect  rest  and  a  good,  square  meal  in  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  day.  Just  now  l  am  enjoying 
immunity  from  this  plague,  where  t  here  are 
no  mosquitoes  or  other  harmful  flies,  and 
where  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  so  far,  has 
been  85  degrees  for  two  or  three  hours  on  one 
day,  and  yet  this  is  in  latitude  35  degrees. 
Dairying,  iu  such  a  climate,  is  shorn  of  most 
efits  labor  and  unpleasantness. 


farm  Cconomt). 


THE  WIND-MILL  AGAIN. 

I  have  my  full  share  of  farm  machines; 
but  there  is  no  oue  of  them  more  satisfactory 
than  the  wiud-mill;  it  is  such  a  couveuieuee 


to  have  furnished,  without  effort,  all  the 
water  we  want  for  the  house,  the  garden,  the 
barn,  the  hog  pens,  aud  the  pastures’  Our 
well  is  75  feet  deep;  it  is  near  the  house,  which 
is  on  the  highest  point  on  the  farm.  The 
water  is  forced  from  the  well,  into  a  “house- 
tank,”  placed  In  one  of  the  second  story  bed¬ 
rooms.  This  tank  holds  nearly  a  barrel,  is 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  is  neatly  boxed  in, 
with  hiuged  lid,  and  sitting,  as  it  does,  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  it  is  not  iu  the  way  and 
does  not  look  out  of  place.  It  is  uo  trifling 
consideration  to  have  such  a  tub  of  water 
handy  iu  ease  of  fire. 

The  supply  pipe  to  the  house-tank  comes  up 
alongside  the  kitchen  sink,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  bib-cock  conveniently  placed  over  the 
sink  so  that  our  women  folk  can  draw  water 
from  the  pump  directly  if  the  mill  is  working, 
or  from  the  tank  overhead  if  it  is  not,  by  a 
“simple  twist  of  the  wrist,”  the  waste  running 
off  through  the  sink  drain. 

The  over  flow  of  the  house-tank  runs  into  a 
50  barrel  tank  outside  tbe  house,  from  which 
the  farm,  garden,  etc.,  are  supplied.  In  the 
garden  is  a  hydrant  fitted  to  receive  hose.  At 
the  barn,  an  automatic  valve  regulates  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  horse-trough.  At  the 
hog-yard  water  is  drawn  at  will  by  a  cock. 
The  capacity  of  the  mill  seems  to  be  about 
eight  barrels  an  hour:  altogether  we  used 
something  over  8<)0  feet  of  gas-pipe. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  mill,  derrick,  pump, 
tauks,  pipe,  fixtures,  setting  up  and  plumbing 
was  only  $211.  I  don’t  know  where  else  I 
could  put  that  amount  of  money  to  do  so 
much  good.  edwin  taylor. 

Wyandotte,  Kans. 


HANDLING  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

implements;  when  sorted;  use  of  small 
potatoes;  when  to  market. 

Potato  planting  on  a  large  scale  can  now 
be  made  a  comparatively  easy  operation.  A 
man  or  hoy  can  sit  on  a  comfortable  seat  and 
drive  bis  potato  planter  over  the  field.  Tools 
for  covering  and  tilling  the  crop  have  been 
about  perfected.  The  hard  hand  work  of  the 
old  time  has  been  pretty  much  driven  out  of 
all  operations  except  that  of  digging.  Sev¬ 
eral  potato  diggers,  it  is  true,  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  but  while  some  of  them  work  well  ou 
level  ground  free  from  weeds,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  none  have  proved  as  satisfactory  as  the 
planters.  The  cheaper  diggers  are  made 
somewhat  like  a  double  plow  with  prongs  or 
bars  above  the  mold-boards.  The  earth  is 
supposed  to  fall  between  these  bai-s.  while  the 
potatoes  drop  down  in  front.  The  larger  dig¬ 
gers  are  quite  expensive.  The  chief  objections 
made  to  them  are  that  the  draft  is  too  heavy 
— particularly  iu  heavy  ground  or  where  the 
soil  is  at  all  overrun  with  weeds  and  grass. 
They  cover  mauy  potatoes  also.  Some  growers 
plow  out  the  tubers  and  pick  up  all  that  are  in 
sight,  and  then  mu  a  smoothing  harrow  over 
the  field.  This  brings  more  to  the  surface 
but  there  is  too  much  danger  of  tearing  or 
bruising  tbe  tubers.  It  seems  evident  that 
hand  digging  is  still  most  popular.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  sorting  in  the  field  and  handling  in 
square  bushel  boxes,  made  of  a  size  to  fit  into 
a  wagon-box.  is  generally  practiced.  Where 
very  large  areas  are  cultivated,  the  small  po¬ 
tatoes  are  often  regarded  as  a  waste  product. 
Many  growers  advocate  leaving  them  on  the 
ground,  arguing  that  the  cost  of  picking  aud 
handling  them  will  be  more  than  they  are 
worth.  We  have  heard  farmers  advised  to 
turn  hogs  into  the  field  to  eat  these  small  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  is  poor  advice.  A  hog  will  kill 
itself  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  raw  potatoes. 
The  potato  is  not  a  root,  like  the  turnip  or 
carrot.  It  coutains  more  starch,  and  must  be 
cooked  to  insure  perfect  digestion.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  from  our.  correspondents  will  be 
of  interest: 

FROM  O.  H.  ALEXANDER. 

My  method  of  harvesting  potatoes  is  to  dig 
them  by  band,  I  have  not  as  yet  used  any 
potato  diggers.  Some  have  used  them  iu  this 
township,  but  without  success.  My  potatoes 
are  sowed  in  the  field.  I  feed  almost  all  of 
my  small  potatoes  to  my  cattle.  It  does  uot 
pay  to  hold  potatoes  uutil  spring. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 


FROM  JOHN  A.  THOMAS  &  SON. 

We  are  using  the  Aspiuwall  digger, and  find 
it  does  fair  work,  but  is  not  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  It  covers  the  potatoes  somewhat  after  it 
has  thrown  them  out,  so  we  find  it  pays  to  use 
the  harrow  after  we  get  through  picking. 
We  can  dig  500  bushels  in  a  day  with  four 
horses  and  the  digger  aud  10  hands.  Half  of 
the  bauds  are  boys,  each  of  whom  can  pick  as 
many  potatoes  as  a  man.  This  work  includes 
saekiug  and  sewing.  We  dig  one  day  aud 
load  the  ear  the  next.  The  hot  sun  here  soou 


spoils  and  scalds  the  potatoes,  so  we  have  to 
do  our  work  quickly.  Where  we  just  dig 
ouly  a  few  bushels,  we  use  the  four-tined  po¬ 
tato  hook. 

We  sort  the  tubers  as  we  pick  them  up, 
leaving  the  small  ones  on  the  ground,  or  we 
pick  up  a  few  for  the  cows  and  pigs.  They 
won’t  keep  at  this  season.  Our  crop  here  is 
all  of  the  early  variety,  and  we  find  it.  as  good 
a  plan  as  any  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
ripe,  if  we  get  a  fair  price — say  40  cents  per 
laisbel — as  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  will 
rot  if  left  in  the  ground  until  fall.  We  think 
it  not  advisable  to  hold  through  the  winter, 
unless  the  crop  is  short.  They  shrink  and  lose 
a  great  deal.  Wo  would  rather  sell  them  for 
50  cents  in  the  fall,  and  take  no  risks,  than  for 
80  cents  in  the  spring.  This  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  for  years, 

What,  we  want  is  a  potato  digger  that  is  a 
success;  that  will  get  the  potatoes  all  out  of 
the  ground  and  not  cover  any  up;  and  that 
will  not  choke  in  weeds  or  grass.  One  of  our 
neighbors  has  a  Herrington,  and  it  will  work 
only  in  clean  ground,  aud  the  consequence  is 
he  leaves  it  in  the  shed  12  months  out  of  a 
year.  The  Aspiuwall  handles  green  crops, 
weeds  and  grass  pretty  well,  but  is  not  a  full 
success.  Their  plauter  does  good  work  and 
we  can  say  it  is  a  great  machine. 

Topeka,  Kans. 


FROM  E.  E.  STINE. 

I  have  tried  several  ways  of  harvesting  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  fiud  that,  if  good  help  can  be  had. 
digging  by  hand  is  the  best.  Last  year  my  men 
dug  with  a  potato  fork,  taking  two  rows  each 
and  going  backward,  throwing  the  potatoes 
from  the  two  rows  together,  leaving  them  in 
good  shape  to  pick  up  1  had  oue  man  that  would 
dig  100  bushels  every  day.  and  dig  them  clean. 
My  potatoes  are  sorted  in  the  field;  to  do  the 
job  then  requires  less  time  and  labor  than 
when  left  for  some  other  time.  Small  pota- 
toesare  drawn  into  the  barn  and  fed  to  the 
cows,  except  several  barrels  that  are  put  into 
the  cellar  to  be  cooked  and  fed  to  the  chickens 
during  the  winter.  I  have  corn  and  oats 
ground  together  and  mix  this,  in  a  large  pail, 
with  tbe  cooked  potatoes  after  they  are 
mashed.  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
pays  to  hold  potatoes  over  till  spring.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  live  near  cities  can  always  find  cus¬ 
tomers  to  take  their  potatoes  at  a  good  fair 
price  when  they  are  dug.  provided  they  give 
good  measure  and  deal  honestly;  and  when 
this  can  be  done  it  saves  handling;  and  pota¬ 
toes  shrink  very  much  if  kept  over,  especially 
if  allowed  to  grow  or  sprout  before  market¬ 
ing. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


FROM  GEO.  GIFFORD. 

I  have  always  dug  by  hand,  excepting  the 
crop  of  1884,  which  was  dug  with  the  Robin¬ 
son  potato  digger.  That  season  my  potatoes 
were  ou  flat  ground,  and  were  free  from 
weeds,  and  gave  a  very  heavy  yield — 250 
bushels  per  acre.  I  think  the  machine  paid 
for  itself  that  year  i-815)_  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
market  half  of  my  crop  in  the  fall;  the  other 
half,  if  sound,  is  stored  in  a  cellar  built  in  the 
barn.  I  think,  as  a  rule.it  does  not  pay  to 
hold  a  crop  of  potatoes  till  spring.  Small  po¬ 
tatoes  are  fed  out,  unless  other  parties  want 
them  for  planting. 

So.  Easton,  N.  Y. 


FROM  C.  L.  HAWLEY. 

I  dig  my  potatoes  by  hand,  with  hooks;  I 
prefer  hooks  to  forks,  hoes  or  diggers;  lean 
get  nil  the  potatoes  in  a  hill  without  bruising 
them.  I  always  sort  in  the  field,  making  two 
pickings.  Small  potatoes  are  fed  to  stock. 
Owing  to  the  waste  of  shrinkage,  interest,  re¬ 
sorting,  frost,  rotting,  and  ether  chances  one 
must  run,  the  chances  of  an  extra  price  iu 
spring  are  not  euough  to  pay  for  holding  over. 

Horuellsville,  N.  Y. 


FROM  ALFRED  ROSE. 

In  harvesting  potatoes  I  have  used  potato 
diggers,  also  plowed  them  out,  and  I  don’t  like 
either,  as  many  potatoes  are  lost  unless  the 
ground  is  dragged,  and  that  takes  time,  etc. 
My  rule  is  to  dig  with  a  fork,  and  with  good 
yielding  potatoes  of  large  size,  a  man  with  a 
fork  will  dig  from  75  to  100  bushels  per  day  of 
varieties-  like  the  Cream  of  the  Field,  Seneca, 
Red  Jacket,  Rose’s  Beauty,  Empire  State  and 
Wild  Rose,  all  of  wkieh  grow  large-sized 
tubers,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  and  i^iickly 
handled.  Many  other  varieties  produce  many 
small  tubers,  aud  the  digging  of  30  to  50  bush¬ 
els  of  these  with  a  fork  is  a  good  day’s  work. 
I  dig  my  potatoes  as  soon  as  ripe,  while  the 
vines  are  somewhat  green.  The  tubers  are 
then  as  soon  as  dug,  picked  up  and  put  iu 
shallow  pits  containing  50  to  100  bushels  each. 
These  are  shingled  over  with  the  vines,  with 
the  roots  up,  and  there  are  holes  on  the  north 
side  for  the  escape  of  the  gases.  The  pits  are 
covered  so  as  not  to  admit  the  sun  to  “green” 
the  tubers.  They  are  left  there  uutil  there  is 


danger  of  freezing.  Then  the  small  and  de¬ 
cayed  tubers  are  sorted  out,  aud  the  remainder 
are  put  in  my  cellars  in  bins  of  500  to  600 
bushels  each,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  decayed 
one  to  be  found  in  the  spring.  My  small  po¬ 
tatoes  are  boiled  and  fed  to  the  hens  and  some 
to  the  horses  and  cows.  As  to  holding  the 
potatoes  till  spring,  sometimes  it  pays;  at 
other  times  it  does  not,  but  as  I  grow  for  seed 
I  sell  many  thousand  bushels  for  that  purpose 
in  the  spring  and  through  May  and  June.  As 
a  general  thing,  I  find  it  safe  to  consult  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  as  we  there  get  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  general  crops  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  aud  each  man  must  judge  for 
himself  as  to  the  wisdom  of  holding  back  his. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 


M.  CRAWFORD, 

The  winter  of  1886  and  1887  was  unusually 
severe  in  this  locality.  Much  of  the  time  the 
ground  was  full  of  water,  and  all  plants  not 
well  protected  were  drawn  out  more  or  less. 
The  damage  done  in  this  way  is  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  To  take  a  plant 
by  the  crown  and  pull  it  up,  even  an  inch, 
must  either  break  every  root  or  pull  it  out  of 
place.  Not  only  this,  but  the  parts  pulled  out 
are  greatly  injured  by  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing,  aud  no  more  roots  can  come  out 
from  the  plant  because  the  crown  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  earth.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  get  such  different 
reports  of  the  same  variety  from  different  lo¬ 
calities. 

The  damage  doue  by  insect  enemies  is  some¬ 
times  very  great,  even  when  the  grower  is 
hardly  aware  of  it.  The  strawberry  root 
worm,  although  not  half  as  large  as  a  grain  of 
wheat,  will  eat  the  fine  roots  off  from  plants 
in  August  and  September,  and  thus  prevent 
their  getting  firmly  attached  to  the  soil  and 
laying  up  a  store  of  food  for  the  next  season’s 
crop.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  when  a  plant,  becomes  weakened 
from  any  cause,  it  is  all  the  more  liable  to 
yield  to  the  attacks  of  rust,  or  other  fungoid 
diseases. 

Aside  from  all  this,  varieties  do  differ  great¬ 
ly  iu  their  ability  to  recover  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived,  and  adapt  themselves  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

Jessie. —This  variety  fruited  with  me  this 
year  for  the  third  time,  and  after  watching  it 
carefully,  I  am  still  of  the  opiuion  that  it  is 
—all  things  considered — the  best  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  While  it  is  not  perfect  in  every  res¬ 
pect,  it  combines  all  the  desirable  qnalities  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other  yet  offered.  It 
has  no  defects  worth  naming,  and  those  who 
have  a  stock  of  it  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  their  good  fortune. 

Itasca. — This  is  all  that  was  ever  claimed 
for  it.  For  vigorous  growth  and  productive¬ 
ness,  it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  has  shown  no 
rust  thus  far.  The  fruit  is  nearly  round, 
about  the  size  of  the  Crescent,  and  of  very 
good  quality. 

Summit. — For  combining  large  size,  regular 
form  aud  beauty,  this  is  ahead  of  all  others. 
In  these  respects  it  always  takes  the  lead.  If 
it  were  free  from  rust,  aud  had  a  perfect 
blossom,  it  would  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  It  is  somew  hat  inclined  to  rust  in  some 
localities.  At  our  strawberry  show  it  was  the 
finest  on  exhibition.  At  the  great  rose  and 
strawberry  show  in  Cleveland,  it  took  the  first 
prize  as  the  best  new  seedling.  At  F.  C.  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Son’s  it  received  the  uuanimous  vote  of 
the  superintendent  aud  pickers,  as  the  best 
variety,  holding  out  in  size  better  than  any 
other  to  the  end  of  the  season, 

Ohio.  1  his  is  of  the  style  of  the  Kentucky. 
It  has  a  pistillate  blossom,  is  a  rampant  grow¬ 
er,  a  great  bearer,  very  late,  and  not  entirely 
free  from  rust.  When  it  commenced  to  ripen 
I  was  disappointed  somewhat;  but  it  yielded 
so  well  after  others  had  failed,  and  was  so  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  basket,  that  it  must  be-  classed 
amoug  the  profitable  varieties  to  grow  for 
market. 

Bubacu's  No.  5. — This  is,  with  me,  next  in 
value  to  the  Jessie;  and  someeven  preferred  it 
to  that  variety.  The  plant  is  all  right  and  is  a 
great  bearer.  Blossom,  pistillate.  The  fruit 
is  very  large,  and  a  little  irregular  in  form, 
ripens  all  over,  and  is  a  very  popular  vari¬ 
ety. 

Ji.\\  ell.  I  his  is,  with  me,  one  of  the  valu¬ 
able  varieties.  The  plant  is  free  from  rust,  of 
large  size,  aud  an  abundant  bearer.  Blossom, 
pistillate,  it  makes  few  runners.  In  some  lo¬ 
calities  it  is  a  poor  grower.  The  fruit  is  very 
large,  of  good  form  and  color,  and  altogether 
a  very  attractive  berry.  It  seems  to  do  better 
in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 

Ontario. — This  is  so  much  like  the  Sharp 


less  that  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the  difference. 

I  examined  a  plantation  where  this  and  the 
Sharp] ess  were  growing  side  by  side,  and  the 
grower  declared  that  they  were  identical.  In 
examining  them  with  great  care,  we  found 
more  misshapen,  crooked  monstrosities  among 
the  Sharpless  than  among  the  Ontario,  and 
this  is  all  the  difference. 

Belmont.— This  is  a  good  growor  and  is 
free  from  rust.  With  me  it  fails  in  product¬ 
iveness,  and  the  fruit  is  far  less  perfect  in 
form  than  1  was  led  to  expect. 

Cov ell.—1 This  is  the  earliest  berry;  too 
small  for  market,  but  desirable  for  home  use. 
Fruit  round,  bright-red,  firm  and  of  fair 
qualitj' — better  t  han  Crescent. 

Lida. — This  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
varieties  on  my  place  until  the  fruit  was 
nearly  ripe.  The  plant  is  very  stocky,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  aud  has  a  great  hold  on  the 
soil.  Blossom,  pistillate.  Fruit  of  regular 
form  and  produced  in  great  aduudunce.  It;  is 
of  good  color,  ripens  all  over,  is  quite  firm, 
aud  of  medium  quality.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
pick,  hard  to  prepare  for  the  table,  and  the 
size  is  little  if  any  larger  than  the  Crescent. 

Henderson. — This  is  the  best  flavored  berry 
on  my  place.  The  plant  is  perfectly  healthy, 
of  large  size  and  sends  out  a  good  number  of 
stout  runners.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size,  dark 
red,  and  nearly  egg-shaped.  The  first  berries 
ripened  unevenly,  but.  this  was  not  noticed 
later  in  the  season.  It  is  fairly  productive. 
This  variety  was  in  a  less  favorable  place  last 
season,  and  i  was  somewhat  disappointed  in 
it,  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  will  be  a 
favorite  with  those  who  want  the  very  best. 

Sunapee.— This  was  of  good  quality,  but 
too  small.  I  destroyed  all  I  bad  before  the 
season  was  over. 

Anna  Forest.— jDf  large  size,  light  color 
and  too  unproductive  to  be  of  any  value. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Loans  in  the  West. — In  an  article  in  June 
25tb,  page  418,  Eastern  loans  on  Western  farm 
property  are  spoken  of.  This  is  certainly  a 
secure  investment  for  Eastern  capital,  as  in 
the  ten  years  during  which  the  mortgages 
run,  land  will  generally  increase  in  value 
about  double— sometimes  more  than  that. 
But  if  we  could  get  the  money  which  Eastern 
farmers  and  others  have  to  spare,  at  something 
near  the  same  interest  which  they  receive,  our 
country  would  improve  faster  than  it  does; 
but  as  to  the  Western  loan  companies 
being  a  benefit  to  us,  they  are  almost  the  re¬ 
verse.  Take  an  example  out  of  many:  A 
farmer  got  in  debt  #200  or  #200  when  the 
Couutry  was  new,  perhaps  through  a  failure 
of  crops,  or  some  other  misfortune  beyond  his 
control.  The  loan  company  will  not  loan  him 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  invest  a  few 
hundreds  more  in  improvements  on  his  farm, 
so  that,  he  might  be  aide  to  make  more  money. 
The  first  question  is: 

“How  much  are  you  iu  debt?” 

“Three  hundred  dollars.” 

“  Well,  we  caunot  let  you  have  over  $401) 
ou  that  farm,  as  It  is  not  worth  over  #1,000. 
We  charge  30  percent,  commission  forgetting 
you  the  loan,  and  the  interest  will  tie  13  per 
cent. ;  abstracts  and  recording  will  bo  about 
#10,  which  leaves  #210.” 

For  this  pittance  the  unfortunate  debtor  has 
to  pay  $48  interest;  taxes  are  about  as  much 
more.  He  was  barely  making  a  living  before, 
and  now  ho  manages  to  make  his  interest  aud 
taxes  and  nothing  more  during  the  five  years, 
only  to  be  forced  to  take  a  new  loan  or  sell 
out  and  go  further  west,  with  probably  the 
same  results  in  either  case.  As  the  farm  will 
probably  sell  for  $2,000,  be  generally  sells.  Jf 
it  had  not  been  for  the  heavy  commission  and 
other  charges,  and  if  he  could  have-  got  #300 
more  than  he  did  get,  ho  could  have  bought  a 
better  team  and  broken  the  most  of  his  place 
up,  and  been  able  to  pay  his  mortgage,  be¬ 
sides,  perhaps,  building  a  good  ham.  It  is  to 
t’ne  advantage  of  the  loun  companies  to  make 
as  many  loams  as  possible,  hence  they  make 
them  as  small  as  they  can,  knowing  that  to  be 
the  surest  way  to  force  the  debtor  to  get  an¬ 
other  loan,  with  its  commission  und  other 
charges.  If  it  could  bo  arranged  so  the  farm 
or  could  get  his  loan  directly  from  the  person 
who  bus  the  money,  utul  get  enough  to  put.  up 
a  good  burn,  there  would  be  much  more  to  be 
made  here  than  in  the  East,  aud  when  West- 
era  land  has  the  same  kind  of  buildings  on  it, 
it  is  worth  just  ns  much  as  Eastern  land. 

Clay  Center,  Kaus.  s.  w.  m. 

Adulteration  of  London-Purple.— Those 
who  have  made  much  use  of  London-purple 
as  an  insecticide  have  probably  bad  trouble 
to  get  it  to  mix  with  water.  It  will  often  roll 


like  oil  upon  the  surface  and  seem  to  defy  all 
attempts  to  stir  it  iu.  During  the  summer  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  with  such  a  lot  of 
Loudon -purple,  while  another  lot  mixed  with 
no  difficulty  whatever.  Samples  from  these 
two  packages  were  sent  to  tho  chemical 
laboratory  for  analysis,  where  the  per  cent, 
of  arsotiious  acid  in  each  was  found  to  be  ns 
follows:  That,  which  mixed  readily  in  water 
had  55  per  eent;  that  which  mixed  with  much 
difficulty,  25  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  two  articles  is  considerable, 
but  the  difference  in  the  time  required  to  mix 
the  two  is  of  still  greater  importance,  ns  it. 
actually  took  more  time  to  stir  a  spoonful  of 
the  adulterated  article  into  a  pail  of  water 
than  it  took  to  sprinkle  it  on  the  potato  vines. 
Paris-green  is  often  preferred  to  London-pur¬ 
ple  because  it  mixas  so  much  quicker  in  water; 
but  I  find  the  Loudon-purple  the  easier  of  the 
two  to  mix  when  l  have  the  unadulterated 
article.  C.  P.  gilkttk. 

Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Fertilizing  Corn. — 1  was  interested  about 
the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  corn,  os  given  in 
late  Bubals,  and  would  like  to  add.  just  a  bit 
of  my  observations  this  season.  1  planted  my 
corn — six  acres — May  17,  or  rather  my  two 
boys  did  it  while  I  finished  marking,  kicking 
a  little  dirt  ou  it,  and  stepping  on  it.  My 
man  followed  after,  putting  fertilizer  over  the 
hills,  using  one  ton  on  the  six  acres.  It  took 
him  two  days.  I  covered  a  part  with  a 
Thomas  harrow,  and  the  rest  with  the  hoe,  as 
I  feared  some  would  be  dragged  out  by  the 
stones.  1  u  a  week  it  was  up  nicely.  We  had 
left  two  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  field  with¬ 
out  any  fertilizer,  I  did  not  think  to  look  at 
them  until  two  weeks  after  planting.  There  is 
such  a  great  difference  that  I  have  shown  it 
to  neighbors.  Either  row  at  the  side  has 
three  times  more  weight  of  corn  thau  the 
“two  orphans.”  One  is  up  to  my  shoulders; 
the  other  to.  my  knees.  I  had  plowed  under 
eight  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  spreading  it 
on  the  sod.  The  fertilizer  was  Mapes’s,  “A” 
brand.  J.  W.  H. 

Elizabeth,  N.  _J. _ 

How  to  Bind  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
— Arrange  the  papers  according  to  numbers 
regularly,  placing  them  so  that  the  backs  will 
be  even,  like  a  book.  Now,  take  small  iron 
bars  of  an  old  umbrella-frame  or  something 
similar  in  size  and  stiffness,  and  cut  two  pieces 
the  length  of  the  Rural,  or  a  little  shorter. 
Next  procure  a  strong  waxed-end  of  your 
harness-maker  (or  make  one),  and  thread  each 
end  with  a  small  darning-needle,  and  you  are 
ready  to  bind.  Take  a  good  sized  harness- 
awl,  aud,  being  careful  not  to  disarrange  the 
papers,  pierce  a  hole  within  an  inch  and  a-half 
of  the  ends,  and  through  the  backs  as  near  the 
hack  us  you  can,  without  eausiug  the  boles  to 
break  out.  Then  lay  a  bar  over  these  holes 
on  each  side.  Pass  the  needles  through  the 
holes  so  that  oue  cord  will  be  on  each  side  of 
each  bar.  Draw  tightly,  and  tie  with  a 
hard  knot.  Cut  the  cords  close'  to  the  knot 
and  proceed  with  the  other  end  of  the  bars. 
Ry  springing  t  he  Vial’s  aside  you  can  make  two 
similar  ties  near  the  center  of  the  bars,  which 
will  be  sutlieient.  If  you  wish  to  cover,  take 
thick  mantilu  paper,  cut  it  of  the  size  of  the 
papers,  and  bind  in  with  them.  Perhaps  20 
numbers  will  make  a  more  convenient  volume 
to  handle  and  bind.  G.  O.  G. 

Kankakee,  Ill. 

Washing  Wool.— Lees  thau  a  quarter  of 
the  wool  grown  in  the  United  States  is  now 
washed,  and  I  see  very  little  advantage  in 
washing  tho  rest  where  it  is  not  perfectly  con¬ 
venient.  to  do  so.  It  would  require  but  little 
more  skill  to  estimate  the  shrinkage  thau  it 
does  now.  The  difference  in  shrinkage  iu 
washed  wool  as  marketed  40  to  50  years  ago 
and  to-day  is  very  great,  owing  to  breeding 
up  with  very  greasy  stock  as  well  as  to  less 
care  in  washing.  g.  w.  b. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Cotton-seed  Meal  for  Hogs.  -Cooked 
cotton  seed  can  be  fed  to  hogs  with  safety,  if 
fed  with  other  food.  We  did  not.  get  good 
results  from  feeding  it  alone;  tho  hogs  lost 
appetite.  It  seemed  to  be  too  rich,  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  part  of  a  ration  works  well. 
Row  cotton  seed  alone  will  often  kill  hogs, 
but  if  they  run  out  aud  have  It.  where  they 
cun  eat  it  when  they  feel  like  it,  it  will  not 
often  hurt  them.  No  careful  experiments 
have  been  made  iu  feeding  hogs  cotton  seed,  so- 
far  as-I  kuow.  f.  a.  Gulley. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Stark ville,  Miss. 


I  have  a  beautiful  stand  of  tho  Brazilian 
Flour  Com.  It,  does  my  eyes  good  to  look  at 
it.  it  grows  handsomer  than  uny  corn  1  ever 
saw.  The  Pedigree  Corn  must  have  been 
originated  by  Tom  Thumb.  l.  s.  e. 

Osage,  Iowa. 

[We  doubt  If  the  Brazilian  corn  will  ripen 
with  you,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  Rural’s 
report  of  a  trial  last  year.— Eds.] 


BRINE-SALTING  BUTTER. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

Nothing  gained  by  the  “rune”  process;  its 
“ perplexities adva  ntages  of  apply  ing  the 

salt  direct.  _ 

Though  1  have  frequently  described  the 
process  of  brine-salting  butter,  as  it  is  called, 
l  have  not  been  able  to  see  either  its  utility  or 
economy.  Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  process  of 
making  and  pouring  brine  over  (lie  butter  in 
the  churn  or  some  vessel,  and  letting  it  stand 
for  a  time.  I  think  your  correspondent,  H.  S., 
of  Macon  Co.,N.  C.,  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
All  butter  is  brine-salted,  if  it  is  properly  salt¬ 
ed.  There  is  only  one  other  kind  of  salting, 
and  that  is  dry-salting,  the  water  being  so  ef¬ 
fectually  expelled  from  the  butter  before  tho 
salt  is  applied  that  the  salt  remains  undis¬ 
solved  iu  tho  butter  to  grit  between  the  teeth 
when  eaten.  Nobody  wants  butter  salted  in 
this  way.  All  preier  brine-saltiug,  and  they 
care  not  how  the  brine  is  made,  nor  how  it  is 
applied,  so  long  as  it  is  evenly  distributed 
through  the  butter  and  is  not  deficient;  or  ex¬ 
cessive  in  quantity.  Making  a  brine  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  butter  and  then  soaking  the 
butter  in  it  has  no  advantage,  in  fact,  over 
leaving  just  water  enough  iu  the  butter  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  salt  and  then  stirring  in  the  salt  to 
melt  on  every  single  atom  of  butter  and  cover 
it  with  brine.  If  the  salt,  mid  the  water  are 
properly  proportioned,  the  brine  will  he  a 
saturated  one.  There  will  lie  no  waste  of  salt, 
the  butter  will  be  evenly  suited  and  all  the 
ends  for  which  salt  is  used  in  butter  will  be 
subserved.  In  case  of  making  brine  and  pour¬ 
ing  it  on  tho  butter,  the  water  already  in  the 
butter  lias  to  bo  taken  into  consideration  and 
an  allowance  of  salt  must  be  added  to  convert 
the  water  into  a  saturated  briuo,  or  the  brine 
left  in  the  butter  to  season  it  will  be  too  weak 
to  give  sutlieient  tlavor  and  to  preserve  the 
caseine  matter  remaining  in  the  butter.  This 
is  doubly  perplexing,  as  you  have  to  bother 
with  the  brine,  besides  making  calculation  for 
converting  the  water  iu  the  butter  into  a  sat¬ 
urated  brine. 

By  applying  the  salt  direct,  this  last  calcula¬ 
tion  is  all  that  is  needed.  Besides,  making  a 
separate  briuo  is  not  only  extra  work  and 
trouble,  but  occasions  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  salt  iu  a  lot  of  brine  which  has  ultimately 
to  bo  thrown  away.  Salt  manufacturers  and 
dealers  will  not  object  to  this,  nor  is  it  likely 
they  are  selfish  enough  to  encourage  extra 
work  and  waste  for  t  he  sake  of  the  small  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  trade  it  will  bring  them. 
But  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  salting 
butter  is  tho  preferable  one — and  that  is  to 
stop  the  churn  when  the  butter  is  iu  the 
grauulur  state,  draw  off  the  buttermilk,  wash 
the  butter  repeatedly  until  the  water  runs 
clear,  drain  the  butter  until  by  experience  it 
is  known  that  about  the  right  amouut  of 
water  remains,  carefully  stir  iu  the  salt,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  all  dissolved  press  the  butter 
into  a  solid  muss  and  pack  it  fur  keeping  or 
for  market.  If  tho  cream  is  iu  the  right  con¬ 
dition  and  the  churning  and  subsequent 
handling  are  properly  done,  the  butter 
will  be  all  right. 


BRINE-SALTING  AND  DRY-SALTING 
BUTTER. 

Does  brine-salting  “ adulterate ”  but  ter? 

“Dry"  salting  and  brine  salting  compared; 

the  tatter  the  less  work. 

Am  I  cheating  my  butter  customers?  H.  S., 
Macon  Co.,  N.  O.,  in  tho  Rural  of  July  9th, 
says  that  I  am,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  says  1  am  adulterating  my  butter  by 
brine-salting  it.  I  don’t  think  II.  S.  believes 
what  he  says  iu  his  first  paragraph,  viz: 
“Brine-salting  butter  is  one  of  the  fads  or  new 
J’ungled  customs  of  the  day,  without  sense  or 
reason,  like  nil  other  fads.”  If  that  is  the  case 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement,  as  there  is 
uo  “sense  or  reason  in  new-fangled  customs.” 
II.  8.,  says,  “butter  won’t  take  up  any  of  the 
salt  from  the  brine.”  Iu  n  chemical  sense 
that  is  true,  as  butter  has  no  atlluity  for  suit, 
but  as  he  says,  further  on,  each  small  particle 
of  butter  will  be  enveloped  by  a  Him  of  brine, 
and  that  is  all  wo  want  in  salting  butter.  Iu 
brine  suiting  butter  the  churn  must  be  stopped 
when  tho  granules  are  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head, 
and  after  being  thoroughly  washed— prefer¬ 
ably  with  weak  brine,  to  facilitate  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  buttermilk— strong  brine  is  poured 
on  it  (after  the  weak  brine  has  been  drained 
out  thoroughly),  and  allowed  to  stand  awhile. 
H.  8.  asks:  “Why  is  tin  butter  left  iu  the 
brine  for  two  or  three  hours?”  In  hot  weather 
to  cool  aud  burden ;  and  in  cold  weather  it  is 
sometimes  ueceSsury  to  warm  the  brine  iu 
order  to  soften  tho  butter  so  that  it  may  easily 
be  worked  into  a  compact  mass. 


I  would  like  to  know  why  brine-salted  but¬ 
ter  cannot  be  worked  as  dry  as  dry-salted? 
There  is  no  mechanical  or  chemical  reason 
why  it  should  not,  although  H.  8.  claims  that 
brine-salted  butter  coutains  more  moisture 
than  dry-salted.  Give  both  kinds  the  same 
workinguud  the  result  will  he  the  same;  that 
is,  work  the  brine-salted  sample  until  it  con¬ 
tains  but.  12  per  cent,  of  water,  then  work  the 
other  sample  until  it  contains  bur,  12  per  cent, 
of  water;  now  we  have  the  two  samples  of 
equal  purity  but  one  is  salted  and  the  other 
is  fresh.  Is  there  any  adulteration  here? 
Butter  can  possibly  be  worked  perfectly  free 
of  nil  moisture,  but  not  I  think  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  grain.  We  want  to  get  nil  the 
water  out  of  it  that  is  possible,  but  do  not 
want  to  make  it  salvy.  So  we  will  take  H. 

8.  ’s  estimate  of  but  ter  thoroughly  well  worked 
without  iu  the  least  injuring  the  grain,  the 
water  being  reduced  to  10  or  13  per  cent.; 
now  we  have  the  two  samples  as  above,  both 
well  worked  and  so  far  neither  adulterated; 
my  sample  is  salted  at  the  rate  of  one  bull' 
ounce  to  the  pound;  H.  8.  adds  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  ounce  of  dry  salt,  per  pound  and  . 
thereby  adulterates  his  sample  with  one-quar¬ 
ter  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound,  fur  according 
to  an  accurate  experiment  curried  out  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  butter,  brine-salted,  and  dry- 
salted,  one  ounce  per  pound,  and  then  well 
worked,  will  each  contain  one-half  ounce  per 
pound  of  salt. 

But  H.  8.  says:  “If  this  dry  butter  lias 
brine  poured  over  it  and  stands  two  or  three 
hours,  by  the  process  of  diffusion  the  brine 
becomes  mixed  with  this  water  and  adds  more 
moisture  to  the  butter.”  I  have  never  heard 
of  butter  being  treated  that  way,  as  the  brine 
is  poured  over  the  butter  while  in  a  granular 
state  and,  of  course,  before  being  worked. 
Even  il'  the  brine  was  poured  on  the  dry  but 
ter,  as  H.  8.  supposes,  it  would  not  add  any 
water  to  the  butter,  but  by  the  diffusion  pro 
cess  would  substitute  brine  for  fresh  water 
and  tho  butter  would  have  no  more  water  in 
it  thau  before,  aud  would  only  weigh  more, 
in  proportion,  as  salt  water  is  heavier  than 
fresh,  which,  I  take  it,  is  not  enough  to  base  a 
claim  of  adulteration  upon. 

H.  8.  concludes  by  saying:  “There  is  work- 
enough  about  the  dairy  without  loading  it. 
with  more  in  tho  shape  of  brine-salting. ’* 
Yes,  there  is  work  enough  about  the  dairy, 
but  brine  salting  is  easierthan  dry-salting uud 
saves  labor,  makes  butter  better,  cleaner  and, 
according  to  H.  8.’s  own  showing,  freer  from 
adulteration.  Tho  butter  is  cleaner  because 
the  brine  is  strained  and  till  t  he  specks  taken 
out  that  H.  8.  ami  nil  others  who  dry-salt 
leave  in.  It  is  better,  because  it  docs  nut.  liavj 
the  grain  injured  by  putting  dry  salt.  Into 
well-worked  butter  aud  then  reworking,  aud 
it  is  not  adulterated  as  much  [calling  salt  in 
any  shape  an  adulteration)  by  olio  quarter 
ounce  per  pouud.  a.  l.  c. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

the  coming  dairy  cow. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  coming  dairy  cow,  1 
think,  will  be  the  grade  Holstein,  either  one 
half  or  three-quarters  blood.  Iu  good  grades, 
from  the  best  native  cows,  size,  good  feeders, 
and  hardy  cows  are  obtained,  together  with 
a  large  millring  capacity.  After  several  years 
of  close  attention  to  this  matter,  and  looking 
carefully  at  the  grades,  I  am  satisfied  about 
thus,  from  the  appearance  of  my  own  stock. 
Out  of  1(1  head  1  have  only  two  giving  milk. 
The  first,  two  years  old  on  January  15  lust, 
dropped  her  calf  June  28.  8bc  is  m>w  giving 
13  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The  second,  two 
years  old  ou  February  13  last,  dropped  her 
calf  July  8.  8bo  is  uow  giving  10  quarts  of  milk 
per  duy.  These  heifers  are  not  fed  tuwakoa 
large  flow  of  milk,  as  I  do  not  think  it.  best  to 
push  thorn.  The  weather  is  very  warm,  aud  I 
am  afraid  of  garget  or  something  of  t  he  kind. 

1  do  not  tliiuk  it  desirable  to  feed  them  too 
heavily  while  so  young.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
I  could  increase  the  How  of  milk  ono-fourth 
more  in  each,  by  proper  feeding.  If  the  rest 
of  the  herd  turn  out  as  good  as  these  two,  1 
can  safely  say  1  am  well  paid  for  the  expense 
of  raising  this  stock.  J.  J-  M- 

Whippuny,  N.  J. 
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Chamberlain,  of  the  flows  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  and  others.  The  holding  of  farmers’ 
institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  State  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  reaching  the 
great  majority  of  farmers.  The  Professor  of 
Agriculture  must  be  prominent  in  his  line 
among  his  fellow-teachers,  and  in  order  to 
make  his  department  a  success  he  must  neces¬ 
sarily  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
farmers  themselves;  and  in  no  better  way  can 
this  be  done  than  by  attending  institutes  and 
discussing  questions  which  are  of  immediate 
interest  to  them,  Tn  proof  of  the  value  of 
institute  work,  we  have  only  to  mention  the 
work  done  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Kansas  and  many  other  States.  In  fact, 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  wo  find  that  a  taste 
invariably  creates  an  appetite  for  more. 

The  Manual  Labor  System  received  atten¬ 
tion  from  nearly  all  present.  Mere  is  the  sen¬ 
timent.  expressed  by  Prof.  Shelton,  of  Kansas. 
“The  farm  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  belongs 
to  the  Students,  and  should  he  used  by  them.” 
In  connection  with  this,  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  proper  function  of  the  col¬ 
lege  farm  outside  of  experimental  work.  In 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  other  States  which  have 
a  farm  of  000  acres  or  more,  it  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  use  the  whole  farm  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes.  But  the  balance  can  bo 
profitably  used  in  illustrating  class-room  in¬ 
structions,  giving  students  the  correct  princi¬ 
ples  of  scientific  farming.  Tu  some  of  the 
agricultural  colleges,  short  or  special  courses 
in  agriculture  have  been  introduced,  where 
farmers’  sons,  who  are  not  able  to  take  the 
entire  college  course,  can  come  and  re¬ 
ceive  one  or  two  years  of  special  instruction 
in  agriculture  aud  other  studies  immediately 
connected  with  it.  This  has  worked  well  at 
Champaign  and  various  other  institutions.  At 
the  Ohio  University  this  course  was  adopted 
three  years  ago,  and  the  number  of  special 
students  has  rapidly  increased  from  year  to 
year. 

Dr.  Townshend,  of  the  Ohio  University, 
was  elected  President,  and  Prof.  Lazcnby,  of 
the  same  place,  Secretary,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  visiting  members  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  farm  aud 
horticultural  deport  ment,  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Professors  Morrow  and  BurrilL 

There  is  probably  no  other  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  in  the  United  (States  that  has  a  better 
farm,  ns  to  size,  quality  of  soil  and  location, 
than  that  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois.  As  one  member  expressed  it, 
“You  can’t  spread  out  more  agriculture  on 
the  same  amount  of  space.”  J.  T, 


(£  nl  am  a  logical. 

SOUTHERN  BUFFALO  GNAT. 


A  considerable  portion  of  Dr.  lliley’s 
forthcoming  report  will  deal  with  this  alarm¬ 
ing  pest.  The  insect  works  damage  in  por¬ 
tions  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Eastern  Kansas.  As  a  rule,  the 
gnats  appear  soon  after  the  first  continuous 
warm  spell  in  early  spring.  The  duration  of 
au  invasion  varies  from  a  few  days  to  live  or 
six  weeks.  Domestic  animals  are  attacked  in 
the  following  order:  Mules,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  sitting  turkeys  and  hens,  hogs,  dogs 
and  cats.  The  death -rate  of  mules  is  highest, 
both  because  they  seem  to  ho  more  susceptible 
to  the  bite,  and  because  they  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  used  in  the  Southern  States  for  farm 
work.  A mmals  bitten  by  many  Buffalo  t!  nuts 
show  all  the  symptom!  of  colic,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  these  bites  bring  on  that 
disease. 

Dr.  King,  after  a  largo  mlmber  of  post¬ 
mortem  examinations,  thinks  the  effects  of 
these  bites  are  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rattlesnake  on  the  human  system.  The  bites 
are  uot  always  fatal,  yet  sometimes  a  few 
bites  will  produce  death.  When  attacked  the 
first  impulse  of  the  animals  is  to  run  away. 
Horses  and  mules,  if  not  harnessed  or  tied,  be¬ 
come  frantic,  rush  about,  roll  upon  the 
ground  and  jump  until  completely  exhausted. 
They  are  safe  if  they  succeed  in  reaching  an 
elevated  spot  free  from  trees  and  accessible  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  Cattle  rush  through 
woods  and  dense  thickets  or  into  water,  If  it 
be  near,  Hogs  wallow  in  mud,  if  it  bo  at 
hand.  Sheep  run  about  blindly,  crying  pite¬ 
ously.  Without  the  assistance  ol  man  such 
methods  avail  little.  Fires  are  started  to 
produce  dense  smoke.  The  animals  at  once 
rush  into  the  smoke  and  crowd  together. 
They  will  not  venture  out  in  search  of  food, 
except  during  the  light  of  the  midday  sun  or 
during  a  dark  night.  Fires  made  from  old 
leather,  old  clothing,  dried  dung,  etc.,  which 
produce  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  are  always 
started  on  plantations  where  the  gnats  appear. 
These  fires  are  kept  burning  on  different  parts 
of  the  plantation  as  long  as  the  gnats  are  pres¬ 


ent.  Those  who  can  possibly  do  so,  aim  to 
keep  their  horses  and  mules  in  darkened 
stables  during  the  season  of  danger.  It  is 
found  that  animals  which  are  well  cared  for 
and  are  in  healthy  condition  will  stand  at¬ 
tacks  from  the  gnats  far  better  than  those 
which  are  ill-treated  and  unhealthy.  Almost 
any  grease  will  act  ns  a  preventive,  but  it  is 
found  that  a  continued  coating  of  such  mater¬ 
ial  will  tend  to  injure  the  animal.  One  reme¬ 
dy  which  has  been  found  useful  consists  in 
rubbing  the  affected  animal  with  water  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  administering  internally  a  mixt  ure 
of  40  to  60  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to 
one  pint  of  whiskey  every  three  or  four  hours 
until  relieved.  Some  planters  give  continued 
doses  of  whiskey  and  keep  the  sick  animals  in 
darkened  stables.  Several  well  authenticated 
cases  are  given  where  human  beings  have  died 
from  the  effects  of  gnat  bites. 

■  - 

Dissolved  Hen-Manure  for  the  Striped 
Bug.— In  a  recent,  issue  of  the  Rural,  it  was 
said  that  dissolved  cow-manure  failed  to  drive 
away  the  striped  bug.  I  found  that  hen- 
nmmire  dissolved  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
whitewash,  and  liberally  applied  with  an  old 
broom  or  whisk  of  hay,  will  successfully  drive 
them  away,  besides  causing  the  vines  to  grow 
much  better.  But  it  is  apt  to  kill  some  of  the 
seed-leaves  of  the  vine,  but  the  rough  leaves 
will  stand  it.  j.  a.  w. 


Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


SAMPLES. 


Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  says,  in  the  London  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  that  it  is  rather  hard  upon 
our  agriculturists,  who  have  for  a  long  period 
used  every  effort  to  produce— out  of  a  long¬ 
eared,  long-legged,  hairy  grayhound  species 
of  animal — a  pig  resembling  a  ball  of  hairless 
fat,  to  be  told  that  this  animal  does  not  suit 
the  wants  of  their  customers,  and  that  they 
must  produce  an  animal  which  has  a  great 
deal  more  lean  mixed  with  its  fat . 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Dr.  Lawes  says, 
that  hutterino  aud  the  various  forms  of  arti¬ 
ficial  butter  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
change  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  ex¬ 
cessively  fat  hogs.  The  farmers  in  England 
are  not  altogether  blameless  in  having  brought 
about  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  as  the 
quality  of  the  butter  supplied  to  the  large 
towns  was  far  from  being  as  good  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  the  consumer  appeal's  to  prefer  a 
tasteless  fat,  which  is  supposed  to  he  butter 
but  is  uot,  to  real  butter  which  has  a  more  or 
less  rank  smell  or  taste . . . . 

For  laying  on  fat  alone  probably  no  food 
is  better  than  Indian  corn,  but  for  the  other 
process  a  more  nitrogenous  diet  is  necessary, 
and  probably  skim  milk  with  pea-meal  aud 
rice  or  barley  would  furnish  the  desired  ingre¬ 
dients. . . . . . . . 

Many  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Lawes  was  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  pigs,  ho  noticed  that  the 
more  nitrogenous  foods  produced  a  pig  which 
grew  more,  aud  the  tlesh  of  which  was  in 
larger  proportion  to  the  fat,  than  was  the 
case  with  pigs  fed  with  food  containing  less 
nitrogen;  but  he  did  not  follow  this  subject 
further,  as  the  taste  of  the  day  ran  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  very  fat  pork.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  to  put  on  fat  in 
masses,  and  without  admixture  of  lean,  has 
been  developed  in  some  breeds  of  pigs,  so  that 
give  them  what  food  you  please  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  fatten.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
select  pigs  which  retain  some  of  their  old 
characteristics;  and  by  the  use  of  suitable 
food  any  oue  can  produce  the  pork  of  the  day 
ou  which  the  consumers  have  set  their  hearts. 

The  Farmers’  Review  says  that  those  who 
use  refrigerators  have  had  experience  of  the 
fact  that  even  iti  the  best  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  dampness  which  causes  impure  air 
and  a  disagreeable  odor.  Prof.  E.  W .  Stew¬ 
art,  in  the  Allauiy  Cultivator,  says  that  the 
refrigerator  may  bo  purified  most  effectively 
and  the  air  he  kept,  dry  and  sweet  by  keeping 
some  fresh  quicklime  on  a  plate  in  it.  The 
lime  will  absorb  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
water,  and  thus  dry  the  air  and  increase  the 
effect  of  the  coolness  of  the  ice . 

Necessary  os  is  the  cellar  as  an  adjunct  to 
every  well-planned  farmhouse,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  from  improper  construction  or  lack  of 
cure  it  becomes  a  source  of  disease  instead  of 
comfort,  says  the  Review . 

Cellars,  of  all  places  about  the  home, 
should  lie  thoroughly  drained.  But  even 
though  the  draining  is  perfect,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  cases  in  which  life  is  endangered 
by  living  above  one.  Too  many  people  neg¬ 
lect  to  clean  their  cellars.  Potatoes,  cabbages 


and  other  vegetables  are  allowed  to  rot  and 
rankle  in  dark  recesses  and,  like  stagnant  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  water,  but  more  speedily  if 
anything,  produce  the  germs  of  disease . 

A  writer  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  objects 
to  Prof.  Henry’s  proposed  plan  of  ensiloing 
dried  corn  fodder  in  that  he  thinks  the  dryness 
of  the  stalks  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
plan.  The  succulence  of  the  green  .stalks  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  value 
in  ensilage . 

The  writer  above  alluded  to  has  this  year 
planted  the  corn  in  drills,  with  oue  grain  about 
every  eight  inches  in  the  drill,  and  he  intends 
to  cut  the  stalks  when  the  grain  is  in  the  milk 
or  just  going  out  of  it,  and  pass  stalks  and 
ears  together  through  the  cutter  aud  thus 
avoid  pulling  aud  husking . . . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  E.  S.  Buffum, 
Le  Roy,  la.,  has  a  Jersey  heifer,  that  gave 
birth  to  her  first  call’  March  17,  1885,  which 
date  lacked  one  day  of  her  being  a  year  old. 
Mr.  Bufl’um  very  naturally  desires  to  know  if 
any  oue  has  a  younger  mother . 

Mr,  Shkpuerd,  in  the  Phil.  Press,  says  that 
ratal  pas  have  a  decided  advantage  where 
stock  is  allowed  to  run  out  in  that  the  stock 
will  not  eat  them . 

All  farm  journals  should  dwell  upon  the 
marked  difference  between  the  common  and 
Hardy  C’ataipa  (C.  speciosa).  It  is  a  pity  that 
certain  writers,  whose  statements  are  ordinar¬ 
ily  entitled  to  consideration,  should  huve 
deemed  them  essentially  alike . 

The  N.  E.  Farmer  says  that  one  of  the 
secrets  of  success  with  peuehes  is  clean  culture, 
on  moderately  rich  land  early  in  the  season 
and  no  cultivation  of  the  soil  after  midsum¬ 
mer  to  cause  a  late  tender  growth  which 
would  be  destroyed  in  winter.  The  borers 
must  also  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly  at  the 
proper  time  in  June,  and  then  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  choice  in  varieties,  some  kinds  being 
apparently  much  more  hardy  than  others. 
Any  farmer  who  has  ever  been  successful  with 
peaches  should  keep  planting  a  few  annually’ 
for  home  use.  If  a  crop  is  secured  once  in 
three  or  four  vcai-s,  it  will  usually  pay  for  all 
the  trouble  of  setting  and  tending  a  few 
trees . . . . 

When  a  close,  damp,  musty  smell  can  be 
perceived  in  the  cellar,  or  when  auv  dLagree- 
ahle  odor  is  appreciable,  there  is  danger. 
And  the  danger  may  have  existed  before  the 
odor  could  be  perceived.  The  safe  way  is  to 
keep  the  cellar  clean .  .  . . 

Popular  Gardening  regrets  that  the  Ru¬ 
ral  pitches  into  the  Norway  Spruce.  It.  does 
not  express  any  regrets  as  to  our  opposition 
to  the  Balsam  Fir.  As  au  ortiameutal  tree 
the  editor  of  Popular  Gardening  says  that 
“the  Norway  has  a  loug  lead  on  all  other 
classes,” . 

A  writer  in  the  Indicator,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  says  that  Kausas  farmers  must  make  up 
their  miuds  to  quit  sowing  oats.  Oats  and 
chinch  bugs  flourish  together,  lie  objected  to 
oats  last  spring,  but  was  overruled  and  forty 
acres  wei  e  sown  on  his  farm  They  came  to 
nothing,  brought  forth  chinch  bugs  by  the 
million  aud  now  the  corn  must  suffer.  Not 
only  the  use  of  the  ground  is  lost,  but  to  this 
must  be  added  the  labor,  the  cost  of  seed  and 
the  damage  to  contiguous  crops.  As  a  rule, 
farmers  had  better  let  their  ground  go  to 
weeds  than  to  sow  it  in  oats .  . 

There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  demand 
for  good  fresh  butter  that  cau  be  sold  at  from 
one  cent  to  five  centra  pound  above  the  high¬ 
est  quotations,  for  everybody  wants  such  but¬ 
ter,  says  Mi'.  Uheever,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 
But  for  butter  that  sells  for  two  or  three  times 
the  ordinary  price  the  demand  is  limited  to  a 
very  few  buyers . . . 
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ACIDITY  IN  MILK,  ETC. 

L.  O.  ./.,  Moline ,  III. — t.  What  is  the  best 
method  to  retard  fermentation  in  milk  t  ‘3.  Is 
the  dry  feed  which  is  sold  at  glucose  works 
injurious  to  milch  cows  or  their  milk'  S. 
What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  rye  for  spring 
pasture  ou  a  clay  soil 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

1.  Milk  becomes  acid  more  quickly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  tke.liight  of  the  temperature.  Acid- 
ity[is'also|  produced  jby  l the.,  presence  in  it  of 


any  particles  of  caseine  which  has  the  power 
of  changing  the  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
so  that  a  low  temperature  and  the  absence  of 
any  stale  milk  about  the  utensils  will  he  the 
most  effective  means  of  retarding  the  fermen¬ 
tation  of  milk.  A  short  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  properties  of  milk  may  be  instructive 
in  this  respect:  Milk,  when  fresh,  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  free  soda  in  solution,  hence 
it  is  alkaline.  It  also  contains  some  sugar 
(lactose  or  milk  sugar)  which  contains  13 

parts  or  atoms  of  carbon  and  13  parts  of 
water  (or  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  right 
proportions  to  form  water).  Its  chemical 
formula  is  Cm  Hm  On  or 

( tartan . 12 

Hydrogen . 24 

Oxygen . 12 

This  sugar  is  the  basis  of  the  acidity  which 
takes  place  in  the  milk  by  decomposition,  aud 
the  acid  formed  is  known  os  lactic  or  milk- 
acid.  This  consists  of  three  parts  of  carbon 
and  three  parts  of  water  (or  equivalent  parts 
of  hydrogen  or  oxygen  to  form  water).  Its 
chemical  formula  is  Cl  H«  Os  or 


Carbon  . 3 

Hydrogen...... . 6 

. 3 


It  is  thus  seen  that  one  atom  or  part  of  milk- 
sugar  consists  of  precisely  the  same  equiva¬ 
lents  as  four  atoms  or  parts  of  milk-acid. 
All  that  is  necessary  then  to  change  the  milk- 
sugar  to  acid  and  render  the  milk  sour,  is  to 
break  up  the  sugar  into  equal  fourth  parts 
and  change  it  into  lactic  acid.  Caseine  is  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  aud  has  the  property 
of  thus  breaking  up  the  milk-sugar  and  Conn¬ 
ing  milk-acid.  All  other  nitrogenous  bodies, 
albumen,  flbriu,  and  most,  animal  mem¬ 
branes.  as  the  bowel,  bladder,  stomach,  etc. 
of  animals,  when  dried,  have  the  same  proper¬ 
ty.  No  oxygen  is  required  to  effect  this 
change.  Hence  milk  closely  sealed  and  pre¬ 
served  from  the  air  may  become  acid  if  any 
caseine  or  animal  membrane  is  present  in  it. 
Milk  will  uot  become  sour  as  long  as  auy  of 
its  free  soda  remains  in  it;  bub  as  acid  is 
slowly  formed  iu  it,  the  soda  is  gradually 
neutralized,  and  when  it  is  all  taken  up  by  the 
acid,  the  milk  then  becomes  thick,  the  caseine 
being  no  longer  soluble  iu  it.  As  soon  as  this 
happens  the  sugar  is  decomposed  with  great 
rapidity  anti  the  milk  sours  very  fast;  all 
the  faster  until  it  becomes  very  acid.  Bat 
this  Change  of  the  sugar  is  also  effected 
by  a  peculiar  germ  or  several  kinds  of  them 
which  reproduce  themselves  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity  in  the  milk,  and  the  more  rapidly  as  the 
temperature  increases,  I  have  found  the 
common  mold  or  mildew  of  a  cellar  pro¬ 
duces  this  change  of  the  sugar  to  acid  and 
causes  the  milk  to  become  sour,  by  setting  the 
requisite  fermentation  in  action,  so  that  to 
retard  this  fermentation  three  things  at  least 
are  necessary;  first,  to  keep  the  milk  free  from 
any  matter  that  may  start  the  change  of  the 
sugar  into  acid:  stale  milk,  animal  secretions, 
membraneous  matter  from  a  disordered  udder, 
all  these  being  provocative  of  acidity  in  the 
milk;  second,  to  keep  the  milk  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  and,  third,  to  avoid  the  presence  of 
mold  or  mildew  in  any  form  iu  the  milk  cel¬ 
lar  or  room.  The  flouting  dust  which  pre¬ 
vails  everywhere  also  has  numberless  germs 
in  it,  which  are  able  to  start  this  decomposition, 
and  hence  the  place  where  milk  is  kept 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  this  dust. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  soda 
carbonate  to  the  milk  will  also  retard  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  by  neutral¬ 
izing  the  acid  as  it  is  formed.  2.  Dry 
glucose  meal  is  uot  injurious  in  any  way 
to  cows  kept  for  milk,  unless  it  is  fed  iu 
excessive  quantities.  Being  the  refuse  of  the 
grain  after  the  starch  is  taken  out  of  it,  it  is 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  hence  is  really  a  more 
valuable  food  than  the  corn  itself.  The  sole 
objection  to  it  is  when  it  is  wet  and  sours 
quickly.  All  sour  food  is  injurious  to  milk. 
3.  For  winter  and  spring  pasture  rye  should  be 
sown  in  August  and  well  manured  to  get  a 
good  stand.  It  tnay  l>e  pastured  in  the  fall  if 
the  growth  is  luxuriant,  under  favorable 
weather. 

MANAGING  A  SMALL  DAIRY. 

It.  O.,  Jefferson,  Ark. — Will  Mr.  Houry 
Stewart  tell  a  small  farmer  the  best  way  to 
manage  his  milk,  for  making  butter  iu  sum¬ 
mer,  under  the  following  conditions:  I  have 
a  milk-house  and  a  well  with  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  <12°.  I  milk  eight  cows  and  get  lfi 
to  “.JO  gallons  of  milk  per  day. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  advantages 
which  are  now  available  in  dairying  from  the 
recent  inventions.  The  case  above  mentioned 
is  one  in  point.  If  a  hand  centrifugul  cream 
separator,  which  is  made  to  use  iu  dairies  of 
this  kind  where  200  pounds  of  milk  daily  are 
produced,  were  used,  the  evening’s  milk  could 
be  set  iu  a  tauk  iu  the  cool  water  and  mixed 
with  the  morning’s  milk  and  creamed,  and 
the  sweet,  skimmed  niilk  could  be  fed  to  calves 
or  juade.  into  very  good  cheese.  The  cream 


would  be  kept  in  the  tauk  in  the  milk-house 
until  it  acquired  the  requisite  acidity — justa 
perceptible  sourness — when  it  would  be 
churned.  But  under  the  ordinary  eireum 
stances  of  this  case,  1  would  suggest  that  the 
milk-house  be  provided  with  a  tank  in  which 
the  milk  pans  can  be  set  on  cross-bars  fitted  at 
a  proper  depth,  or  about  two  inches,  so  that 
they  will  not  tloat:  or  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
let  them  float  in  the  water,  but  it  would  not 
be  so  convenient.  The  water  should  be 
changed  every  morning  and  fresh  water  from 
the  well  pumped  into  the  tank.  The  tank 
should  bo  no  deeper  than  six  inches,  if  shallow 
tin  pans  are  used.  These  would  require  a 
tank  about  three  feet  wide  and  rigid  feet  loug. 
It  would  be  better  to  use  the  common,  oue- 
gallon,  stoneware  milk  jars,  which  stand  nine 
inches  high  and  seven  inches  wide.  Thirty 
of  these  would  be  required,  as  the  cream  would 
lie  skimmed  in  St!  hours  after  setting.  A  tank 
would  then  be  required  60  inches  loug.  30 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  deep  iu  which 
these  jars  could  he  set  The  tank  would  be 
best  made  of  stone  set  in  cement,  or  made 
wholly  of  cement  molded  in  a  wooden  frame, 
which  may  be  removed  after  the  cement  is 
hard.  A  pipe  to  draw  off  the  water  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  water  to  flow  in  would  be  need¬ 
ed,  or  the  tauk  aeuld  be  easily  filled  with 
pails.  The  fresh  water  should  be  put  into  the 
tauk  one  hour  after  the  milk  is  set  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  weather  is  very  warm 
the  water  should  be  changed  in  the  evening 
as  well.  The  cream  may  be  kept  in  the  same 
kiud  of  jars  iu  the  tank  until  ready  for  churn¬ 
ing.  The  tank  should  have  a  cover,  which 
would  help  very  much  to  retain  the  coolness 
of  the  water.  Iu  this  way  the  very  best  of 
butter  could  be  made. 

VENTILATING  A  CELLAR. 

./.  B.  M.,  Avening,  Ontario,  Con.— What 
is  the  best  method  of  ventilating  a  cellar  un¬ 
der  a  house  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  above  question  that  will  be  in 
all  respects,  satisfactory.  Very  much  depends 
on  the  construction  of  the  cellaa,  and  what 
methods  can  best  be  adapted  to  it.  The  most 
effective  ventilation  will,  no  doubt,  be  se¬ 
cured  by  connecting  the  cellar  with  a  chim¬ 
ney,  and  supplying  air  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  passes  up  the  ebimney.  In  order 
that  the  cellar  may  be  dry,  the  air  supplied  to 
it  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
cellar.  This  has  been  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  allowing  the  air  to  pass  through  a 
conduit  eonunenciug  about  40  feet  from  the 
building  and  sloping  downward  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar.  The  conduit  is  covered  with 
earth.  The  dampness  in  well-drained  cellars 
is  usually  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  warm 
ail-  is  admitted  diructly  into  the  cdllar.  The 
air  in  cooling,  parts  w.th  its  moisture,  which 
rdtaains  in  the  cellar.  A  free  circulation 
of  air  is  desirable  in  every  cellar;  still,  it  is  a 
question  whether  or  not  tile  condition  of  the 
cellar  is  improved  by  allowing  draughts  of 
hot  air  through  it,  which  give  up  all  the  mois¬ 
ture  held  iu  suspension.  Admitting  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  only  at  nights,  will,  no  doubt, 
keep  the  cellar  in  better  sanitary  condition. 

RAISING  WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

H.  I.  C.,  Pierre,  Dak, — 1.  By  Henry  Stew¬ 
art’s  method  of  raising  water,  as  described  in 
the  Farmer’s  Club  of  August  21,1886,  could 
water  be  raised  to  a  hight.  of  300  feel  above 
the  river?  2.  If  so,  how  large  a  pipe  would  be 
required  to  furnish  water  enough  to  irrigate 
five  acres?  3.  What  kind  of  a  pump  would  be 
best,  and  what  would  it  cost?  4  How  large 
a  wheel  would  lie  necessary  ?  5.  What  would 
be  the  cost  of  2,700  feet  of  pipe?  6.  What  is 
the  address  of  a  firm  who  could  furnish  the 
pipe  and  pump? 

ANSWERED  BY  II.  STEWART. 

It  would  hardly  pay  to  raise  water  IKK)  feet 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  300  feet  would 
be  equal  to  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  or  more  than  a  high  pressure 
boiler  is  subject  to,  and  pipes  and  joints  would 
burst  under  it,  unless  the  pump,  etc.,  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong.  A  12-horse  power  would  be 
required  to  raise  water  enough  for  five  acres, 
equal  to  a  stream  through  a  three-inch  pipe 
continually  flowing.  Unless  the  land  were 
used  for  very  valuable  crops  the  expense 
would  cat  up  all  the  income.  If  it  were 
thought  practicable,  the  rustless  iron  pipe 
should  be  used,  of  an  extra  strength,  and  a 
well  made  force  pump.  The  Well’s  Rustless 
Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Cliff  street,  New  York,  can 
supply  pipe  and  pump. 

PIN-WORMS  IN  HOUSES 

C.  IF.  (address  mislaid).— Wlmt  is  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  pin-worms  ? 

Ans. — These  worms  are  found  in  the  horse’s 
rectum,  and  their  presence  is  indicated  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  tail.  As  a  remedy,  inject 
every  morning  for  a  week,  a  pint  of  linseed 
oil  containing  two  drams  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  This  will  either  kill  or.brifig  qvmy 


the  worms,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that 
are  driven  higher  up  into  the  colon ;  but  by 
waiting  a  week  or  ten  days  the  worms  will  re¬ 
enter  the  rectum,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the 
treatment  they  will  all  be  generally  killed  or 
expelled.  Give  also  a  dram  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (powdered)  twice  a  day  with  the  feed. 
Another  remedy  consists  of  one  dram  tartar 
emetic  and  half  a  dram  powdered  ginger. 
Mix  with  linseed  meal  enough  to  form  a  ball, 
then  moisten  w  ith  hot  water,  and  give  a  dose 
daily  for  a  week,  before  feeding.  Follow  with 
a  dose  of  one  pintof  linseed  oil:  wait  another 
week  and  proceed  as  before.  Then  give  lib¬ 
eral  diet,  with  tonics  daily;  say,  two  drams 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  four  drams  of  gentian,  in 
the  food.  ‘‘Gina,’’  a  homeopathic  remedy,  is 
also  used  with  good  results. 

AFTER  WHEAT— WHAT  ? 

J.  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. — A  60-acre  field  has 
been  in  wheat  two  years.  My  farmer  wants 
to  manure  it  ami  put  it  under  wheat  the  third 
year,  1  said  no,  and  that  he  should  have 
sowed  clover  seed  with  the  wheat  last  spring. 
What  should  be  put  iu  the  field  this  fall  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

As  I  live  iu  the  adjoiuing  county  and  know 
wrbat  the  season  has  becu,  I  will  say  that  J.  H. 
may  Lie  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  his  field  was 
not  sown  in  clover  last  spring,  as  a  large  per 
cent,  of  that  sown  is  lost  on  account  of  the 
extreme  drought.  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
put  the  field  in  wheat  again,  oral  least  us 
much  of  it  as  can  be  manured.  If  it  is  not  all 
sown  in  wheat,  a  part  can  be  put  iu  oats  next 
spring  so  as  to  get  all  the  field  in  clover.  If 
oats  arc  to  bo  sown,  plow  this  fall,  and  then 
as  early  as  the  laud  will  work  in  the  spring, 
mellow  it  with  a  disc  harrow.  Sow  the  oats 
and  cover  them  with  a  plank  drag.  I  have 
put  in  oats  in  this  way  for  six  years  without  a 
single  failure,  and  have  found  them  a  profita¬ 
ble  crop,  and  have  also  succeeded  iu  gettiug 
an  excellent  stand  of  clover  every  year  with 
them. 

THE  MORNING  GLORY  CHKYSOMEL1D. 

F.  B.,  Coventry,  N.  F.— My  morning  glories 
are  covered  with  the  pests  specimens  of  which 
are  inclosed;  what  are  tliejr,  aud  what  is  a 
remedy? 

Ans. — The  insects  received  are  of  the  size 
of  a  potato  beetle,  aud,  like  it,  belong  to  the 
family  cbrysomclidte.  This  is  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  family  of  beet  les,  aud  nearly  all  are  veg¬ 
etable  feeders.  Fortunately,  however,  each 
species  bus  its  particular  plant  or  plants  to 
feed  upon,  and  will  starve  rather  than  feed 
upon  any  other,  so  this  beetle  is  not  liable  to 
do  harm  to  plants  aside  from  the  morning 
glory.  Paris-green  used  as  for  the  potato 
beetle  would  be  equally  effective  in  destroying 
this  pest  If  for  any  reason  this  remedy  is 
thought  to  be  unsafe,  py rethrum  or  kerosene 
emulsion  will  undoubtedly  destroy  this  insect, 
as  they  are  known  to  kill  others  closely  relat¬ 
ed  to  it. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BUTTER. 

C.,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. — Since  reading  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Chemist  of  the  New  York  Dairy 
Show,  I  am  anxious  to  learn  the  average  com¬ 
position  of  creamery  butter.  Cun  you  give  it? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  M.  BABCOCK. 

The  average  of  14  analyses  of  dairy  and 
creamery  butter  from  the  New  York  Dairy 
Show,  is  as  follows: 

Water.  Fat.  Ash.  Curd. 

(salt)  (by  dir.) 

10.82  86.84  2.14  .60 

THE  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

T.  B.  M.,  Avening,  Canada. — What  is  the 
small  white  worm  in  plums  that  fall  off  just 
now?  It  is  about  half  an  inch  loug.  Should 
the  plums  be  gathered  and  burned  or  other¬ 
wise  destroyed  ? 

Ans. — The  “worm”  is  without  doubt  the 
grub  of  the  plum  curculio.  These  grubs  will 
hardly  measure  half  an  inch  iu  length,  how¬ 
ever.  When  fully  grown,  they  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceed  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  wormy  plums 
should  be  destroyed.  This  may  be  done  by 
lmnd-pickiug  or  by  allowing  the  hogs  to  run 
in  (he  orchard. 

THE  LARGE  GRAPE-VINE  BEETLE. 

IF.  D.,  Farmville,  Va. — What  are  the  insect 
pests,  specimens  of  which  are  inclosed?  They 
are  destroying  Our  grapes  by  cutting  oil’  the 
fruit  from  the  bunches,  and  the  bunches  from 
the  vines. 

Ans.— This  beautifully  polished,  reddish- 
yellow  beetle  is  somewhat  larger  tbuuthcMay 
Beetle,  and  has  three  black  spots  on  either 
wing  cover.  The  large  white  grub  that  pro¬ 
duces  it  lives  in  decaying  wood.  The  beetle 
feeds  during  the  day  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
grape  and  Virginia  Creeper,  and  does  not 
usually  attack  the  fruit.  It  appears  iu  sutlic- 
lent  numbers  to  make  it  a  serious  enemy,  aud 
is  so  large  that  it  can  be  easily  kept  iu  chock 
by  hand-picking. 

-  -  ««« 

Miscellaneous. 

J.  M.  D.,  Minnesota  City,  Minn. — Under 
♦‘Brevities,”  pag9  45$,  you  speak  rs  though 


the  session  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  began  in  the  fall ;  is  this  so  ? 

Ans. — The  year’s  session  begins  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  There  is  a  vacation  of  three 
months  from  the  middle  of  November,  one 
of  a  week  in  May,  and  of  three  weeks  in 
August. 

E.  T.  T.,  Charleston,  IF.  Va.— What  early 
and  late  pears,  raspberries  and  strawberries 
can  you  recommend  for  this  section? 

Ans. — For  pears  for  W.  Va.,  see  answer 
elsewhere.  We  can  not  specify  any  small 
fruits  which  we  can  assume  will  thrive  over  a 
given  extent  of  country.  Would  mention 
C'nthhert,  Golden  Queen,  Turner,  Hansel], 
Marlboro  Raspberries,  aud  Jewell,  Belmont, 
Sharpless,  Jessie  and  Downing  Strawberries 
for  trial. 

R.  S.,  l*rovincetown,  Muss. — Of  what  color 
is  the  moth  of  the  cut- worm?  Is  it  attracted 
by  sweetened  water  iu  bottles? 

Ans.— There  are  a  great  many  different 
species  of  cut-worms,  aud  an  equal  number  of 
different  moths.  The  prevailing  colors  are 
black,  brown,  and  ashen.  Sweetened  water 
in  bottles  would  be  of  no  practical  use  in  cap 
turing  the  moths. 

P.  D.  K.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — 1.  Does  the 
Woodasou  bellows  answer  tm*  spraying  small 
apple  trees,  etc?  2.  What  is  the  address  of 
the  manufacturer? 

Ans.— 1.  Scarcely.  The  work  is  too  labori¬ 
ous.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  the  spraying 
bellows  ou  large  plants.  2.  F.  Woodusou, 
Canal  port  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

./.  S.  B.,  Fayetteville ,  N.  C.— There  are 
European  red  and  yellow,  American  red  aud 
yellow,  and  American  bluck,  yellow  and  pur¬ 
ple  cap  raspberries;  what  is  a  proper  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  for  each  of  the  classes? 

Ans. — ltubus  Idams  is  the  European;  R. 
sti  igosus  the  American  red  aud  yellow;  R, 
occidentalis  the  American  black  and  purple. 
The  last  question  will  bo  answered  Inter. 

E.  T.  F.,  Charleston,  IF.  Fa. — What  are 
the  best  early  and  late  pears  ? 

Ans.— Bartlett,  Seckel,  Triumph  of  Jod- 
oigne,  Boussoek,  Flemish  Beauty,  Belle  Lu¬ 
crative,  aud  Vicar;  all  do  well  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  aud  Angouleme  and  Anjou  well  iu  some 
parts. 

W  M.  K.,  Anacostia,  D.  C. — Are  the  Creo¬ 
sote  wood  stains  advertised  in  the  Rural 
worth  using  ? 

Ans. — They  are  well  recommended  by  those 
who  have  used  them  as  proving  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

Several  Subscribers. — The  method  of  short¬ 
hand  mentioned  by  a  recent  writer  iu  the 
Rural  can  be  obtained  from  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

W.  A.  A.,  Malcolm,  N.  F. — The  wheat,  spe¬ 
cimens  of  which  you  send,  resembles  what  we 
have  raised  as  Silver  Chaff. 


DISCUSSION. 

FERTILIZERS  AS  RETARDERS  OF  GERMINATION. 

E.  S.  Rice,  Lowville,  N.  Y.— Iu  my 
article  published  iu  the  Rural  of  July 
2,  the  amount  of  phosphate  used  to  an 
acre  of  corn  in  the  hill,  is  stated  as  200  pouudsi 
whereas  it  should  have  been  300.  Ou  one  oc¬ 
casion  the  application  was  intrusted  to  other 
hands  in  my  absence,  aud  only  150  pounds 
were  used  ou  the  last  acre  planted.  The  crop 
was  not  nearly  as  good  on  that  part  of  the 
field  as  where  the  greater  amount  was  applied. 
More  than  300  pounds  were  never  used  on  this 
farm,  as  that  amount  brought  a  good  paying 
crop.  On  some  soils  the  best  results  may  be 
had  by  au  application  made  broadcast,  as  the 
Ri? RAI,  states,  and  as  Dr.  Hoskins  and  others 
teach;  but,  with  a  limited  amount  of  rich  ma¬ 
nure,  a  far  more  profitable  result  is  obtained 
ou  my  farm  by  using  such  manure  or  phos¬ 
phate  in  the  hill  or  drill.  At  one  time  I  had 
12  or  15  loads  of  hog-manure  spread  on  au 
acre  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in.  Ttiis  pro¬ 
duced  u  line  nop,  but  no  better  than  five  loads 
have  product  d  when  well  mixed  iu  the  hill. 
In  all  the  experiments  1  have  made,  the  corn 
was  planted  on  sod  ground  thut  had  been  in 
meadow  as  loug  as  it  would  cut  a  paying  crop 
of  hay.  Hen  manure,  saved  and  prepared  by 
mixing  with  muck,  has  been  fouud  nearly  as 
good  as  phosphate,  hut  care  bus  lo  be  taken 
not  to  use  too  much.  We  kept  several  hun¬ 
dred  hens  and  chickens  at  one  time,  ami  the 
manure  was  used  in  drills  for  raising  beets und 
resulted  in  good  full  crops  without  other  ma¬ 
nure.  Due  year  I  manured  an  acre  of  corn 
heavily  with  hen  manure  broadcast. 
The  result  was  a  disappointment.  The 
corn  came  up  iu  a  week  aud  grew 
very  rapidly  and  made  u  good  growth 
of  stalks  that  matured  early,  bqt  with  ouly 
one-third  of  a  crop  of  grain.  In  tho  remarks 
that  the  Rural  appended  to  my  former  arti¬ 
cle  it  is  stated  that  perhaps  the  potash  iu  the 
phosphate  used  served  us  the  retarder  in  the 
Rural’S  experiment.  My  own  experience 
lias  taught,  me  £lmt  great  ^are  must  he  mw- 


cised  in  the  use  of  a  potash  fertilizer.  I  have 
used  from  six  to  teu  tons  of  boue  dissolved 
and  softened  with  ashes,  which  form  the  same 
compound  as  that  made  and  used  by  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins.  The  boue  that  I  used  was  not  ground, 
however,  but  it  was  bought  direct  of  the 
bone  gatherer  without  grinding.  This  prepa¬ 
ration  lias  been  used  mostly  on  potatoes,  about 
30  bushels  to  the  acre,  applying  it  on  the  rows 
just,  as  the  plants  were  coming  up.  I  have 
applied  it  to  about  30  acres  in  all,  and  the 
result  has  been  satisfactory,  as  I  have  raised 
from  200  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  my 
success  was  largely  attributable  to  the  bone 
aud  ashes.  Having  some  more  than  was  needed 
for  the  potatoes  one  year,  an  acre  or  two  of 
corn  received  the  surplus,  a  small  handful 
being  mixed  in  the  hill.  The  germ  started, 
hut  directly  had  the  appearance  of  being 
burned,  aud  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  was 
doubtful  whether  any  corn  would  show  above 
ground,  hut  it,  finally  made  a  fair  growth.  I 
do  not  think  tins  preparation  is  worth  as 
much  for  corn  as  it  is  for  potatoes;  neither 
wifi  it  grow  as  fine  a  crop  of  corn  as  an  arn- 
mouiated  superphosphate  such  as  I  used  iu 
all  my  experiments.  We  have  now  a 
very  promising  piece  of  4,'^  acres  of 
fodder  corn,  drilled  in  with  150  pounds 
of  phosphate  to  tile  acre,  in  rows  32 
inches  apart,  with  six  to  10  kernels  of  corn  to 
the  foot  in  the  row.  Quack  shows  quite  thick 
in  (daces,  but  the  corn  is  far  above  it.  With¬ 
in  20  (lays  from  the  drilling,  it  stood  generally 
a  foot  high,  and  some  nearly  two  feet,.  One 
leaf  measured  28  inches — not  retarded  to  any 
great  extent.  Have  cultivated  it  twice,  and 
will  go  through  it  again  as  opportunity 
offers.  With  cultivating,  shade,  and  fall  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  I  havi  no  fearof  Quack  iu 
the  potatoes  next  year.  Ou  examining  this 
corn  six  days  after  drilling,  1  found  it  just 
read}T  to  show  above  ground,  generally;  but 
in  one  place,  from  some  imperfection  in  dull¬ 
ing,  five  or  six  kernels  of  corn,  and  perhaps 
a  teaspoon ful  of  phospliaie  were  left  in  a 
bunch,  but  well  covered  in  the  soil.  The  corn 
was  slightly  discolored  and  nearly  dry, 
and  had  no  appearance  of  sprouting.  I 
should  be  afraid  to  drill  400  pounds  of 
phosphate  to  the  acre  iu  drills  32  inches,  aud 
of  course  more  so  if  the  drills  were  3;d  feet 
apart.  The  experience  of  the  last  40  years  lias 
shown  me  that  farming  is  not  an  exact  science. 
The  ever-varying  conditions  of  soil,  available 
fertilizers,  seasons,  climate,  etc,,  call  for  care¬ 
ful  observation  and  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  if  he  would  attain  profitable  success. 

H.  W.  K.,  West  Walworth,  N.  Y. — In 
the  Rural  of  April  2,  ’87.  page  224,  the  ad¬ 
vice  is  given  to  soak  seed-oats  in  sulphate  of 
copper,  to  prevent  smut.  I  went  to  work  and 
treated  my  oats  just  ns  stated  there,  but  to  my 
great  surprise  my  oats  did  not  come  up  at  nil, 
and  of  course  were  a  complete  failure.  Now, 
1  should  like  to  know  what  should  induce  Mr. 
Plumb,  of  the  N.  Y.  Station,  to  publish  such 
an  experiment  ? 


(£ff.cn}iii!)crc. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

California. 

Highlands,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  July  13  — 
Oranges,  grapes,  raisins,  jicaches,  apricots, 
etc.,  etc.,  receive  all  the  attention  and  time  of 
most  farmers.  The  orange,  once  in  bearing, 
is  easily  cared  for,  and  pays  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  know  of  a  farmer  out  here  who 
receives  #1,060  per  acre  for  his  oranges.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  this  is  net  profit.  Raisin  grapes 
are  in  the  market  sooner,  but  don’t  pay  so 
well  as  oranges.  Peaches  and  apricots  do  very 
well  iu  proportion.  The  older  these  vines  aud 
trees  grow  the  more  they  bear.  There  is  very 
seldom  a  year  when  they  fail.  This  year 
these  crops  from  present  Indications  will  be 
larger  than  ever.  This  is  about  tho  best 
watered  section  in  Southern  California. 
Water  here  is  every  bit  ns  necessary  as  land 
iu  order  to  raise  anything.  Artificial  irriga¬ 
tion  is  very  extensive  and  is  carried  ou  by 
means  of  stone  and  cement  ditches  aud  reser¬ 
voirs,  the  water  coming  from  tho  mountains. 
We  have  the  great  Bear  Valley  reservoir 
which  is  six  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
averages  10  feet  deep.  This  is  a  large  canyon  in 
the  mountains,  the  mouth  of  which  is  dammed 
up  with  a  huge  stone  and  cement  wall.  Water 
comes  from  that  to  us  in  pipes  and  ditches. 
With  this  and  the  Santa  Anna  and  City  Crup 
Rivers  we  have  plenty  of  water.  Tho  country 
here  is  very  fine  and  the  land  is  held  at  high 
figures.  With  all  this,  it  is  being  settled  up 
rapidly  by  people  who  find  that  the  orange 
business  does  really  pay  and  by  those  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  cold  winters,  and  prolong 
their  lives  by  living  in  a  warm  and  pleasant 
climate.  When  I  Hrstoame  here,  last  January, 
1  was  not  expected  to  live.  Consumption  was 
my  trouble,  To-day  I  os  yyol I  and  strong 


as  any  one.  What  the  climate  has  done  for 
me  it  is  daily  doing  for  hundreds  of  others.  I 
find  I  can  live  here  and  grow  oranges  with 
less  labor  than  I  could  live  on  a  farm  in  the 
East.  A.  T.  F. 

Illinois. 

Citampaign,  Champaign  Co,,  July  22. — Just 
now  all  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  at  heart,  are  given  to 
the  corn  crop,  very  seriously  threatened  with 
partial  destruction  by  drought.  There  never 
was  a  larger  acreage,  a  fuller  stand  or  cleaner 
Cultivation,  or  a  more  brilliant  promise  the 
first  of  June  ■  all  of  which  will  come  to  no¬ 
thing,  or  next  to  nothing,  unless  we  have  rain 
this  month.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  fierce  and 
fatal  character  of  the  weather  of  the  second 
week  in  July,  in  Illinois  and  the  West?  But  no 
one  could  have  a  true  conception  of  it,  except 
through  personal  experience.  The  present 
week  is  cooler,  with  some,  though  remote  and 
uncertain,  promise  of  ruin.  Our  fruit  crop, 
from  first  to  last,  was  the  poorest  for  years; 
so,  also,  of  vegetables  and  potatoes.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  now  selling  at  £1  to  $1.50  per  bushel, 
according  to  quality,  against  JJO  and  -it)  cents 
for  the  five  previous  years.  Wheat  was  good; 
oats  are  proving  great,  and  hay  a  half  crop. 
If  wo  get  corn,  we  shall  have  all  we  can  rea¬ 
sonably  ask  for.  B.  F.  j. 


Indiana. 

Rockville,  Parke  Co.,  July  19.— We  are 
having  a  very  alarming  drought,  no  rain  for 
nearly  six  weeks.  Corn  is  suffering  badly. 
Potato  vines  dead.  Pastures  drying  up  and 
useless  Wheat  is  all  cut  and  the  yield  will 
be  1 >etter  than  we  expected.  Oats  poor. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds  a  poor  yield.  The  insects 
are  too  numerous  ami  must  so  continue  as 
long  as  the  small  boy  and  his  sling  and  the 
pot-hunter  and  sportsman  hold  sway.  Pro¬ 
tect  the  birds,  the  skunk,  fox,  weasel,  and 
they  with  the  birds  will  give  us  smooth  fruit 
where  now  we  get  none.  x.  x. 

Pendleton,  Madisou  Co.,  July  2U.— Three- 
fourths  of  the  wheat  crop  are  thrashed  and 
Stored  iu  ware-houses;  au  average  of  50  bush¬ 
els  per  acre;  quality  good:  worth  65  cents. 
The  prospect  for  corn  is  below  au  average. 
Very  little  rain  in  the  last  JO  days.  Old  corn 
scarce  at  40  cents.  Potatoes  will  not.  exceed 
two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  A  large  crop 
of  oats,  both  in  3’ield  and  acreage.  Fruits 
are  very  scarce.  Apples,  pears,  plums  aud 
cherries,  failures.  A  small  crop  of  early 
berries;  the  late  ones  have  dried  up  on  the 
bushes.  Pastures  are  dried  and  scant 

S.  W.  H. 

'  Iowa. 

Eld  ridge,  Scott,  Co.,  July  23. — This  is  a 
barley  county.  Wheat  does  not  pay,  though 
a  few  of  the  larger  farmers  raise  some  spring 
wheat,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  straw  than 
the  grain.  Some  wheat  was  sown,  but  the 
weather  has  put  a  temporary  "veto”  on  fann¬ 
ing  operations.  Prices  are  low  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  bogs;  as  we  had  a  cholera  wave  last 
fall  and  winter  the  prices  for  pork  dd  not 
alfcct  us.  There  is  more  corn  held  than  usual 
and  prices  are  not  so  high  as  in  the  early  win¬ 
ter.  It  seems  us  though  wo  will  have  a  chance 
to  dispose  of  u  very  short  crop  at  an  uuusually 
low  figure.  l  c.  s. 

Keokuk,  lx*e  Co.— Corn  acreage  25  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year;  promise  is  well,  but 
will  be  cut  one-half  if  the  drought  continues. 
Wheat  acreage  25  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year;  all  harvested  in  good  condition  and  it  will 
average  20  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  the  same 
as  last  year;  generally  well  hooded  but  short 
in  straw.  Rye  usual  acreage  50  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year.  Crass  one-half  crop  less  on 
account  of  worms  aud  drought.  Pasture 
acreage  same  as  last  year;  early  promise  well, 
but  late  will  lie  cut  50  per  cent,  on  account  of 
drought  aud  beetles.  Apples  a  failure.  Ber¬ 
ries  about  one-half  crop.  j.  e. 

Kansas. 

Michigan  V alley,  Osage  Co.,  July  14.— 
Wheat  a  failure;  oats  a  fairly  good  crop. 
Corn  looks  well,  considering  the  terribly  hot 
and  dry  weather  we  have.  The  acreage  of 
corn  is  larger  than  for  many  years.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  just  bei  ng  sown.  Early  potatoes  and 
some  vegetables  are  good,  but  cucumbers, 
melons  and  beans  are  drying  up.  Peaches 
none.  Apples  a  fair  crop.  Pasture  grass  is 
short.  Tame  grass  a  failure  in  this  part  of 
Kansas  We  have  not  had  our  share  of  raiu 
for  18  months.  d.  y. 

Partridge,  Reno  Co.,  July  17. — Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  large  fruits,  such  as  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  etc.,  were  killed  by  late  frost. 
Wheat,  a  largely  diminished  area,  and  50  per 
ceut.  of  it  plowed  up,  because  of  winter  killing 
and  chinch  bugs.  There  won’t  be  half  enough 
for  bread.  Oats,  n  large  increase  planted,  but 
not  over  one-half  crop,  owiug  to  drought, 
which  still  continues.  Potatoes  half  a  crop. 
Garden  truck  not  over  oue-half  crop.  Corn  is 
PUlTeriug  for  rain  no>v,  bpt  wjth  a  few  good 


showers  we  would  have  by  far  the  largest 
yield  on  record;  there  is  fully  33  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  aud  a  good  stand;  but  it 
needs  rain  badly.  G,  f. 

Valley  Township,  Ellsworth  Co.,  July  22. 
— Wheat  poor,  three  to  six  bushels  per  acre; 
onts  mostly  not  worth  cutting;  ryefaif ;  corn, 
which  had  at.  first  a  vefy  good  stand,  is  now 
nearly  all  burned  up  on  account,  of  dry 
weather.  Potatoes,  if  not  mulched,  poor.  All 
other  vegetables  and  small  fruits  of  no  ac¬ 
count.  No  orchard  fruits  in  this  part  of  the 
country  yet.  Prairie-grass,  the  only  kind  we 
have  here,  is  drying  up.  We  had  no  good 
rain  during  the  whole  spring  and  summer. 

_  J.  D. 

Louisiana. 

Cottonville,  E.  Baton  Rouge,  July  21.— 
Corn  crop  good.  Cane  prospects  flattering. 
Cotton  has  had  entirely  too  much  raiu  for  the 
past  six  weeks.  A  large  planter  informs  mo 
from  sjiecial  observation  that  there  are  no 
good  cotton  crops  to  be  seen  from  Port.  Hud¬ 
son  to  New  Orleans,  and  many  fields  will  not 
give  anything.  Tenants  in  many  places  have 
given  up  their  places  and  are  seeking  day 
labor.  r.  g.  B. 

Maryland. 

We, stover,  Somerset  Co.,  July  IS.— So 
large  au  area  of  corn  is  planted  in  this  section 
that  it  is  not  as  well  tended  as  it  should  be. 
Takiug  100  as  au  average  for  the  last  five 
years,  the  corn  crop  will  stand  in  area  125, 
aud  t);c  prospect  for  a  crop,  125.  Wheat,  100; 
oats,  90;  grass,  125;  and  quality  good.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  100;  prices  low.  General  trucking  aud 
garden  vegetables  fully  up  to  the  average.  No 
barley,  buckwheat,  tobacco, cotton  or  peanuts 
are  grown  with  us.  Weather  very  warm  and 
rain  is  needed.  Truckers  are  now  shipping 
tomatoes  and  melons.  We  are  now  eating 
corn  from  the  Northern  Pedigree  seed.  The 
stalks  did  not  grow  over  two  feet  in  hight,  the 
ears  shooting  forth  an  inch  from  the  ground. 
The  squash  aud  beaus  did  well.  s.  c.  s. 

Missouri. 

Cameron,  Clinton  Co. — This  country  lies  in 
the  center  of  the  great  corn  belt  of  Missouri, 
iu  a  region  remarkable  for  the  splendid  quali¬ 
ty  of  its  graiu  crops  and  immense  yields  of 
fruits.  The  general  surface  of  the  country 
presents  a  gently  rolling  prairie,  veined  with 
ever-living  streams  of  pure  and  limpid  water, 
whose  banks,  wherever  uncleared  for  domes¬ 
tic  purposes,  are  fringed  with  belts  of  the 
splendid  timber  growths  indigenous  to  this 
section  of  the  State,  thus  affording  ample  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  purposes  of  fuel  aud  fenciug. 
Rich  in  cereal  and  poniological  products,  this 
is  also  one  of  the  best  grazing  countries  iu  the 
world,  Blue  Grass  having  entirely  usurped  the 
place  of  the  original  prairie  grasses,  and  some 
of  the  finest  herds  .of  Short-born,  Hereford 
and  other  celebrated  breeds  of  cattle  are  to  be 
found  in  Clinton  County.  The  rural  districts 
are  well  advanced  iu  improvements.  Many 
miles  of  Osage  Orange  hedges  are  to  be  found 
lining  the  highways.  The-u  were  set  out  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  barbed  wire.  Good  roods  iu- 
tersect.  each  other  on  almost  every  section  line 
in  the  county.  Tne  farm  buildings  as  a  rule 
are  neat  ami  comfortable,  while  many  are 
elegant  and  costly.  These  evidences  of  thrift 
aud  enterprise  show  that  our  people  are  intel¬ 
ligent  und  prosperous.  The  numerous  school- 
houses  scattered  throughout  the  county  show 
that  a  deep  interest  is  taken  in  educational 
matters.  Three  great  railroad  lines  traverse 
this  county.  These  are  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph,  the  Kansas  City  Branch  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Rock  lslnud  &  Pacific.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  contemplate  nn  ex¬ 
tension  which  will  undoubtedly'  pass  through 
Cameron.  Thus  it  will  tie  seen  that  Clinton 
County  offers  superior  advantages  to  the 
Easteru  home-seeker.  No  effort  has  been 
made  heretofore  to  advertise  this  section  of 
the  State.  There  will  Iw  a  great  rush  here 
when  the  real  state  of  affairs  is  made  known. 
Well  Improved  property  within  two  miles  of 
Cameron  is  selling  at  $80  to  $45  per  acre;  a 
surprising  price  when  the  location  is 
considered.  Cameron  constitutes  the  com¬ 
mercial  center  for  four  very  rich  counties, 
viz.;  De  Kalb,  Caldwell,  Daviess  and  Clinton. 
It  was  founded  m  1850,  In  1867  its  population 
numbered  but  000;  now  it  is  estimated  at 
4,000.  The  town  is  well  laid  out  with  broad, 
level,  well-kept  streets.  The  public  buildings 
are  substantial  and  attractive.  The  Method¬ 
ists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Congregatioual- 
ist>,  Christians,  Presbyterians  and  Latter-Day 
Saints,  are  all  provided  with  suitable  build- 
iugs.  The  school  system  is  excellent.  One 
large  school  building  cost  $0,000,  and  accom¬ 
modates  500  pupils;  u author  school  accom¬ 
modates  00  pupils,  while  a  eolo  ed  school  of 
70  pupils  is  iu  a  prosperous  condition.  Besides 
these,  the  place  supports  the  Cameron  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  school  for  advanced  pupils,  accommo¬ 
dating  UK)  students,  There  are  two  banks,  a 
Building  (iijci  T, opal  Association  with  t\  capital 


of  $100, 000,  and  over  75  leading  business 
houses.  There  are  two  newspapers,  both  Re¬ 
publican  in  politics.  There  are  two  large 
flouring  mills  and  a  handle  factory.  The  un¬ 
doubted  existence  of  coal,  and  promising  in¬ 
dications  of  petroleum  in  the  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  city,  with  railroad  facilities  and 
other  concomitants,  render  Cameron  one  of 
the  finest  localities  in  the  country  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  large  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprises.  When  the  extraordinarily  low 
prices  at  which  choice  fruit  is  often  sold  here 
are  considered,  apples  of  the  finest  quality  sel¬ 
ling  as  low  as  27  cents  per  bushel,  and  fairly 
good  fruit  at  10  cents  per  bushel,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  obtains  that  Cameron  affords  a  splendid 
location  for  the  establishment  of  canning,  lruit- 
drying  and  preserving  works,  on  an  extensive 
s  ale.  Iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city 
are  five  cheese  factories  and  creameries  which 
do  a  very  large  business.  Several  car-loads 
of  milk  alone  are  shipped  every  morning  at 
Cameron  station  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison  and  Leavenworth,  from  this  re¬ 
nowned  Blue  Grass  region.  The  rate  of  tax¬ 
ation  in  the  county  is  a  small  fraction  over 
one  per  cent,  and  the  additional  city  tax  one 
per  cent.  Altogether,  Cameron  presents  an 
inviting  prospect  to  the  Eastern  home-seeker. 

_  L.  D.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Lambertsville,  Hunterdon  Co.,  July  25.— 
The  following  is  about  an  average  of  the  crops 
for  the  year;  Wheat,  about  40  per  cent. ;  oats 
about  100.  Cora  promises  to  be  a  full  crop. 
Potatoes,  75  per  cent;  apples,  80;  peaches,  50; 
pears,  50;  garden  truck,  TOO.  The  wheat  and 
hay  crops  have  been  gathered  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Oats  are  damaged  by  rains.  8.  s. 


New  York. 

Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  July  23.— We 
have  been  having  heavy  rains  since  the  21st 
inst.  Rye  a  light  crop ;  oats  good ;  grass  not 
a  full  crop ;  apples  cue- fourth  of  a  crop.  No 
Baldwins  or  Newtown  Pippins ;  grapes,  cher¬ 
ries  and  plums,  failures.  Corn  promises  well. 
Potatoes  are  good.  Very  much  hay  has  been 
spoiled  on  account  of  three  days’  ram. 

_  R.  s.  s. 

Tennessee. 

Strawberry  Plains,  Jefferson  Co.,  July 
21. — In  the  midst  of  a  severe  drought.  Crops 
are  hardly  au  average.  Wheat  50;  corn  80; 
oats  75;  potatoes  50;  hay  75.  Prices  low;  wheat 
75 cents;  oats 30; corn 50;  potatoes $1.  Farmers 
are  hard  up  for  money,  aud  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  for  relief.  Rich  for  money  lenders  and 
stock  and  bond  dealers.  j.  m.  m. 

Texas. 

Eagle  Lake,  Colorado  Co.— The  crops  of 
this  county  are  principally  corn  and  cotton, 
and  present  prospects  are  very  promising. 
Corn  entirely  made  and  a  heavy  crop.  Cotton 
picking  commenced  under  flattering  circum- 
tauces.  All  garden  crops  very  abundant. 

_  T.  f.  w. 

Wyoming. 

Buffalo,  Johnson  Co..  July  21. — The  crops 
of  this  Territory  for  1888  were  ,  as  near  as  I 
can  get  at  them,  oats,  8,259,000  bushels; 
wheat,  500,000  bushels;  potatoes,  80,000  bushels. 
Garden  vegetables  good  and  we  had  a  full 
supply.  Hay,  10,000  tons.  Fair  crops  of 
small  fruits  were  raised.  1S87  crops,  oats  com¬ 
pared  with  ISsO,  area,  120;  wheat,  180;  barley, 
100;  potatoes,  110;  garden  vegetables,  110; 
small  fruit,  100;  hay,  150,  Some  kinds  of 
apples  do  very  well  in  this  climate.  We  have 
to  irrigate  for  all  crops.  w.  j.  s. 

Pine  City,  Whitman  Co. — Crops  of  all  kinds 
look  well.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  the 
principal  crops  raised  here.  Wheat  will  aver¬ 
age  28  bushels  per  acre;  barley  and  oats  45. 
Clover  and  Timothy  uot  much  raised;  we  use 
wheat  aud  oats  cut  green  for  hay.  The  uative 
Bunch  G  rass  never  looked  better  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  As  compared  with  averages  of 
crops  for  the  last  live  years,  wheat,  barley 
aud  oats  are  100,  The  area  of  "breaking”  has 
increased  25  per  cent  These  conditions  will 
apply  to  Eastern  Whitman  Co.  w.  r. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RKCiqvBD  FOR  THE  WktiK  EXDINli 

July  so.  1887. 

H.  1.  H— 0.  S.  R..  many  thanks  -P.  H.  J.— A.  T.  11.  — 

T.C.-W.  A.  H.-l.  J.  B.-T.  D.  C.-C.  W.  R.-A.  E.  R  — 
\V.  F.-R.  F.  J.-L  J.  B.-W.  Z.  H.-A.  L.C.-D.  W.  C.— 
J  A.S.-H.  T.  S’.— G.  U.  E.  S.  A.—J.  W.  W.-.T.  C.  B.-F. 
B.-E.  E.  S.-E  R— N.  E.  E.-U.  O.  C.-T.  D.  C  -J.  D.  M. 

U.  C.  M  L.  O.  J.— J,  H.— J.  8. — G,  H.  W„  thanks— J. 
\V.  II.,  thanks -C.  H.  W.  B.-J.  R.  tV.-E.  F.  U.-H.  S.- 

F.  I).  S— It.  S.  G.C.  M.  J.  O.  B.-n.  B.-  B.  E.  Me  K.- 
u  .  M  k  c  M  k  P.  a-  O.V.  C.  J  I',  0.  W  n  \. 

G.  B.  F.-E.  U.  U.  tv.  II  — K.  F.  P. — 8.  E.  K.— J.  tV— J. 
T.  T.-D.  T.  C.-T.  D.  C.-H.  A.  M, — L.  S.  E.-H.  W.  H.— 
S.  R.  C.  Jr— F.  A.  G.-J.  W.  H.— E.  R.-J.  J.  M.— J.  T.— 
A.  R.  S.-T.  G.-L.  E.  B.-T.  D.  C.-C.  P.  G.-E.  B.-F.  S. 
-H.  B.  R  -A.J—C.  A.  W  —  C.  E.  E  — G.  O  G.-tV.  D. G. 

tV.  P.  T.  H.  H,— E.  K-  P., answer  next  week— F.  0.  A. 
— C.  P.  B.— J.  U—S.  P  &  L — W.  H.  T„  thank,-  A.  CL— 
F.  O.  C.-J.  B— T.  B.  B.-J.  A.  A— S.  tV— tV.  D.— A.  P. 
N.  H.-E.  H.-T.  C.  M.-C.  A.  K— C.  B.  W.-W.SJ, 
thanks— E,  ty.-J,  D.  O.  B.-E.  A. -ft.  B.  L.-H.  S  .  B, 
P— tV,  T.-C,  A.  G.—W.  M— tV.  D.  S.-O.  C.-L.  S,  —ft 
ft— ft  S,  ft.  ft.  A— U.  ft.  A,— L,  O.  R  -L.  M  -ty,  fL  j. 


iBAiarsrs 

SKIN  8c  SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

CUTICURA. 


FCR  CLEANSING  PURIFYING  AND  BKA rrrlFYlNG 
the  sklu  of  children  And  infants,  and  curing  tor¬ 
turing.  disfiguring,  Bell  liar,  scaly  ami  pimply  diseases 
to  the  skin,  scalp  ;r  d  blond,  with  Iobh  of  hair  from  In- 
ranev  mold  age,  lhc  ernonm  RENEwas an? infallible. 

Ct  Ttct  UA.  the  great  Skim  Ccre.  and  Coticcra  8oai\ 
an  exquisite  Skin  Benurlfler,  prepared  from  It,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  CvrntiM  HEsoevKNT  the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
internally,  Iti  vat  lablv  succeed  when  all  other  remedies 
and  the  best  physicians  fail. 

Clmr  i-KA  RemMiies  an*  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
Infallible  skin  beaut  Iflns  an<l  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  Ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cmcnu.  50c.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Resolvent,  81.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

73'-  Send  for  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


RARY’S  s,kiTI  an,J  St'nlP  preserved  and  beautified 
UMD  I  o  by  Cuticlra  Mf.d1(:atki>  Soap. 


BULL  BINGS  -vrk,  y?P  dealer  for  the  EH. 

Y,  7  „  rich  I  nronr  Bull  Ring 

Sample  2h,liieh.  by  mall,  30  cents.  Address  Flli-i.-h 

Hardware  Manufacturing  C'O.,  Plantsville,  Ct. 


a. 


gy  or  Uomt-C'art  Horne**  in  rfie  United 
States  for  the  price.  Rubber  nr  Mekel  Trimmings. 
60  page  catalogue  free.  King  Owego,  N  .  Y. 


Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Pups— Purebred  Males. 
®.i;  females,  $4.  Now  ready  for  delivery.  Pedigree 
given.  O.  X.  Britinnrd,  Puiuesville,  Ohio. 


■  uoucauua  IU  u  '  - - 

Pushes  Ibeni  back  when  standing, 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
down,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Cir- 
enlar  free,  V  you  mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  B.  C.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  Ill. 


ZINC  COLLAR  PAD. 


Over 3,000.000  of 

i  them  have  been  used. 
Tbr  must  Reliable 
and  Durable  PAD 
for  sore-neck  Horses 
or  Males.  Weather 
or  wear  has  no  effect 
on  their  curative  rm- 

i>erties.  Our  Xew 
.oops  with  Straps 
_  -  makes  them  self-ad- 

,,  _  ,  solicit  a  trial.  For  sale  by  all  Sad- 

i'AU  harness-maker  for  them. 

ZINC-  COLLAR  PAD  L'O.j  Buchanan,  Mich* 


Hi 


lusting, 
alery  J< 


IRON 
WATER 

_  _  PIPE 

Send  for  catalogue.  * 

THE  WELLS  Ul'sTLESS  IRON  CIO., 

.  A  9  CLIFF  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Brajian.  Dow  *  Co.,  fWr.in  \g*w  for  New  England. 


Read  “Beneficial  Results  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Fallowing:,”  by  Henry  Stewart. 
Mailed  free  to  farmers  who  name  this  pa¬ 
per.  Address 

DUANE  H.  XASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  Is  the  only  one 
which  unite*  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  speciattv. 

For  Descriptive  Uirculars  snplv  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

raiKUATzs,  XAA3-,  a.  s.  a. 


I  MON  1  lireeber  .wrpurntor  and  ('leaner. 
Premium  farm  t.  rot  Mill.  Feed  Cutter*.  Ac 
W.  L.  ROVER  A  llltO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Ul*ihe  Tn"'k  **K  '‘I  F  6EAKK11.  SO  Bll 

=  dkb  aHAKISUNMii  I.KTXLTKK 


Patented 
Nov.  24. 1885. 


RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 

MACHINE 


BuroaswallothPi  wire  and  picket  fence  machines, 
lor  making  strong  ami  durante  fences  In  the  field, 
ilia.:  no  stock  will  break  down.  On  rough,  tolly 
ground,  it  keeps  nick  Ota  perpendicular,  which  no 
Other  machine  wHI  do  without  iMiustant adjust mcnL 
It  is  easy  to  handles,  uses  any  kind  of  pickets,  and 
any  size  i*-  wins  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Rkkiomi,  hi 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 


The  best  'Farm,  Garden.  Poultry  Vard,  1  .awn . 
School  Lot,  Park  and”  Ucmlte  >  Fences  and  (bites. 
Perfect  Automatic  Galea.  Cheapest  ami  Neatest 
Iron  fences.  Inn.  and  wire  Summer' Houses,  l.awn 
Piirnlture.  and  other  wire  work.  Best  B’tre  Stretcher 
affi  Pller.  A_-k  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address. 


SEDGWICK  BROS 

Yard 


KI)W 


Richmond,  Ind. 

SUTTON,  Eastfiru  Agent, 


W  *ARK£T  v  PSlUiPftLP^fX.VA. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AUG  S 


THE 

RURAL-  NEW-YORKER, 

ANational  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

EGBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  St  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  0,  1SS7. 


All  readers  of  tlie  R.  N.-Y,  should 
study  the  articles  of  Dr.  Stewart,  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  and  Prof.  Cook,  which  appear  on  the 
second  page  of  this  issue. 


Handling  the  potato  crop;  imple¬ 
ments  nsed;  methods;  the  Aspinwall 
digger — a  better  one  needed ;  does  it  pay 
to  hold  potatoes  until  spring?;  when  to 
harvest.  See  page  511. 

It  is  thought  that  most  of  the  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid  and  potash  of  fertilizers  remains  in 
the  soil  nntil  exhausted  by  crops.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  apply  at  one  time  enough  of  these 
and  nitrogen  in  a  soluble  form  to  suffice 
for  five  crops.  We  need  noL  look  for  more 
than  one  full  crop  unless  every  year  an  ad¬ 
ditional  application  of  nitrogen  he  made. 
Attention  is  called  to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes's 
article  on  page  510. 


Recent  heavy  rains  in  New  England, 
the  Middle  States,  and  the  West,  have 
caused  a  multitude  of  freshets.  Narrow 
streams  and  shallow  ponds  have  over¬ 
flowed  their  banks.  As  the  waters  re¬ 
cede,  deposits  of  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  are  left  exposed  to  the  torrid  sun, 
generating  germs  of  disease  which  soon 
affect  the  neighboring  population,  usual¬ 
ly  in  the  form  of  dysentery  of  a  very  fatal 
type.  In  several  cases  within  the  writer’s 
knowledge  every  family  in  a  narrow, 
overflowed  valley  was  attacked,  and  sev¬ 
eral  deaths  occurred  in  some  households. 
In  a  pretty  wide  experience,  in  every 
case  the  famous  “cholera  medicine,"  used 
when  the  first  griping  sensation  was  ex¬ 
perienced,  checked  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  and  saved  the  patient.  In 
plain  terms,  the  specific  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  opium,  red  pepper, 
peppermint,  rhubarb  and  camphor.  The 
dose  is  15  to  20  drops  for  an  adult,  and 
five  to  10  for  a  child.  The  dose  should 
be  repeated  every  hour,  until  relief  is  af¬ 
forded.  In  all  cases  of  “summer  com¬ 
plaint,"  accompanied  with  griping  pains, 
with  or  without  vomiting,  the  above  rem¬ 
edy  has  always  afforded  prompt  relief. 
At  this  season  of  frequent  down-pours 
and  blazing  suns,  we  would  strongly  urge 
every  family  to  have  it  at  hand. 


NEW  BREEDS. 


As  in  every  other  branch  of  the  live¬ 
stock  business,  something  depends  upon 
new  breeds  of  poultry  among  those  who 
make  a  specialty  of  selling  fancy  stock. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Javas  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes  are  having  a  “boom”  just  now,  not 
because  they  possess  extraordinary  merit, 
but  because  they  are  white  and  new.  As 
the  old  standard  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wjandottes  throw  “sports,"  from  which 
it  is  claimed  the  new  white  breeds  are 
derived,  it  is  apparent  that  the  new 
breeds  are  more  liable  to  “sport"  than  the 
old  ones.  There  are  but  few,  if  any, 
flocks  of  standard  Wyaudottes  that  can 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  progeny  of  uni¬ 
form  color  and  characteristics,  and  even 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  which  are  more 
firmly  established,  being  an  old  breed,  do 
not  always  give  satisfaction,  so  far  as  uni¬ 
formity  is  concerned.  If  such  is  the  case, 
buyers  must,  expect  chicks  other  than 
white  from  the  eggs  of  the  new  white 
breeds,  as  many  persons  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  with  them  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  But  they  are  new  ancl  suit  the  fash¬ 
ion.  So  far  as  merit  is  concerned,  they  do 
not  outrank  the  old  breeds,  and  certainly 
do  not  deserve  greater  consideration. 


NOVELTIES  AT  FAIRS. 


Fair  managers  should  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  novelties,  New  things  on 
the  fair  grounds  attract  attention.  Peo¬ 
ple  grow  tired  of  seeing  the  same  things 
year  after  year.  Many  a  fair  association 
has  died  out  because  the  managers  could 
not  provide  novelties.  The  patrons  went 
where  new  things  could  be  found.  There 
are  several  features  of  English  shows  that 
might  well  be  introduced  at  our  large 
shows  here.  One  of  these  is  the  dairy 
contest.  We  have  frequently  spoken  of 
this.  In  England  it  always  attracts  at¬ 
tention  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 


features  of  the  show.  Equal  quantities 
of  cream,  as  nearly  alike  in  quality  as  can 
be  procured,  are  given  to  the  contestants, 
who  are.  usually  fanners’  wives  or  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  contestants  use  any  dairy  uten¬ 
sils  they  please.  They  churn,  work  and 
salt  the  butter  in  public,  and  good  judges 
decide  upon  the  various  samples.  It  is 
strange  that  this  contest  has  never  been 
attempted  at  American  shows  and  fairs. 
It  is  sure  to  ho  popular.  If  fair  managers 
are  dull  in  the  matter,  there  is  a  grand 
chance  here  for  some  enterprising  manu¬ 
facturer  of  dairy  implements.  Another 
feature  of  some  English  show's  is  a  horse¬ 
shoeing  contest.  This  always  calls  out  a 
crowd  of  farmers.  Considering  the  fact 
that  a  good  share  of  the  farm  profits  hangs 
on  the  feet  of  the  horse,  the  care  of  the 
hoof  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  If 
farmers  could  see,  on  the  fair  grounds, 
various  methods  of  shoeing,  with  an 
expert  to  show  which  was  right  and  which 
was  wrong  and  why  one  was  right  and 
another  wrong,  they  would  learn  much 
about  a  very  important  matter.  The  en¬ 
silage  system  is  now  becoming  enough  of 
a  feature  of  American  farming  to  warrant 
a  department  at  the  fairs.  Samples  of 
silage,  plans  of  silos  and  mixed  rations 
for  beef,  milk  or  butter  might  be  exhib¬ 
ited.  Good  exhibits  of  wool  or  hay 
would  be  attraciive.  Graded  cattle 
should  be  exhibited.  Place  a  thorough¬ 
bred,  a  scrub  and  a  good  grade  side  bv 
side.  This  will  make  an  object  lesson 
worth  far  more  than  any  collection  of  full- 
blooded  cattle. 


“TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.” 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  tells  a 
dreadful  story.  Is  this  story  in  any  way 
true  or  is  it  all  imagination  ?  Out  of  the 
reeking  pond-hole,  the  polluted  well,  the 
damp  and  filthy  barnyard,  death,  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  skeleton,  is  rising.  His  bony 
hands  are  laid  upon  the  farmhouse.  The 
light,  burning  in  the  sick  room  shows  that 
some  loved  member  of  the  family  lies 
gasping  under  the  weight  of  his  curse. 
It  is  hard  to  think  at  such  a  time  that 
this  grim  and  pitiless  monster  has  been 
nursed  into  a  giant's  strength  by  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  those  whom  now  he  touches 
with  disease.  By  neglecting  the  common 
laws  of  health  the  members  of  the  family 
have  created  this  monster.  Now,  more 
powerful  thau  those  who  made  him,  his 
hand  is  at  their  throats.  We  do  not  wish 
to  exaggerate  the  causes  of  disease  in 
farm  life.  Is  the  picture  exaggerated  ? 
Are  there  not  farm  houses  fairly  nestling 
in  the  arms  of  disease  ?  Are  there  not 
families  who  drink  every  day  of  their 
lives  water  from  wells  which  receive  the 
drainage  from  slop-hole,  privy  and  barn¬ 
yard  ?  The  skeleton  which  stoops  over 
them  is  not  seen.  The  fevers  that  lurk 
in  the  filthy  wells  and  foul  gases  give  lit¬ 
tle.  warning  of  their  approach.  When 
some  loved  one  sickens  and  lies  for  days 
between  life  and  death,  or  drops  entirely 
the  troubles  and  joys  of  life,  we  are  told 
of  the  “inscrutable  ways  of  Providence.” 
Farm  life  should  be  the  healthiest  life 
imaginable.  It  is  when  thought  and  care 
are  exercised.  It  is  not  when  the  laws  of 
health  are  violated.  Is  this  skeleton 
bend  ng  over  your  house  ?  Does  your 
well  receive  the  germs  of  disease  from  any 
filthy  surroundings  ?  Is  your  house  sur- 
n  unded  by  decaying  matter  ?  These 
questions  are  pertinent.  The  deadly  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  is  at  hand.  Have  you 
prepared  for  it  ? 


“PLEURO”  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  among 
cattle  in  Walton,  Delaware  County,  New 
York,  and  also  in  the  adjacent  town  of 
Lackawack,  Ulster  County,  is  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  farmers.  The 
way  in  which  it  was  introduced  should 
be  a  warning  to  those  who  buy  strange 
cattle  without  due  investigation  with 
regard  to  their  health,  aud  the  place  from 
which  they  have  come.  As  far  back  as 
April  last,  a  car-load  of  cattle  was  brought 
to  Walton  from  the  West,  and  sold  out, 
one  or  two  in  a  place,  through  the 
adjacent  country.  The  disease  broke  out 
virulently  in  June  among  several  herds  in 
which  the  Western  cattle  had  found 
homes.  It  spread  for  some  time  before 
its  malignant  character  became  known. 
Then  the  State  veterinary  authorities 
killed  a  number  of  the  diseased  animals, 
and  quaumtined  infected  herds,  and  tried 
to  trace  up  the  other  animals  from  that 
infected  car-load.  The  loss  of  money  to 
the  farmers  has  been  considerable;  the 
loss  of  peace  of  mind  much  more  serious. 
According  to  a  preliminary  report  just 
made  to  the  CommUsioncr  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  in  the  six  months  ending 


June  30,  79  herds  containing  2,201  ani¬ 
mals,  were  inspected  in  this  State;  of 
these,  45  herds  were  infected,  and  con¬ 
tained  937  animals  of  which  125  were 
diseased.  The  number  slaughtered  was 
117,  of  which  25  showed,  on  post-mortem, 
the  lesions  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The 
following  counties  are  now  quarantined : 
Westchester,  New  York,  Richmond, 
•Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk,  and  unless 
the  recent  outbreaks  are  promptly  sup¬ 
pressed,  Delaware  and  Ulster  arc  likely 
to  be  added  to  the  list. 


ANTHRAX  IN  MAN. 

By  a  dispatch  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  we 
learn  that  a  farmer  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Deerfield  lost  three  cows  last  week  from 
bloody  murrain,  a  form  of  anthrax,  a 
malignantly  contagious  disease.  Inocula¬ 
tion  with  the  blood  or  tissues  of  animals 
that  have  died  from  it,  causes,  both  in 
man  and  other  animals,  a  malignant  form 
of  inflammation  called  “malignant  pus¬ 
tule."  The  Deerfield  cows,  we  are  told, 
were  buried  near  a  running  stream,  and 
infected  the  water.  Contaminating  the 
water  to  be  drunk  by  other  animals  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  ways  of  spreading  the  disease.  In 
the  present  case  three  cows  belonging  to 
a  neighbor  lower  down  the  stream,  soon 
died.  'Hie  owner  and  a  friend  while 
looking  for  the  cause,  were  stung  by  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  at  last  accounts  were  seriously 
ill,  “having  been  inoculated  with  virus." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  contagion  is 
spread  by  flies  in  this  and  some  other  dis¬ 
eases  and,  if  the  symptoms  are  all  right 
in  the  present  case,  no  doubt  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  did  the  mischief.  The  local 
effect  of  inoculation,  on  the  skin,  is  that 
within  24  hours  the  spot  becomes  hot,  red, 
and  swollen  for  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  In  depth.  In  48  hours  the  swelling 
increases  to  perhaps  two  inches,  and  to 
several  inches  ou  the  third  day,  if  the 
animal  survives.  Usually  the  disease  is 
communicated  to  man  by  direct  iunocula- 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  butchers  and  others 
who  skin  the  iufected  carcasses,  the  poison 
finding  its  way  through  the  skin  of  the 
operator:  or  by  means  of  the  skin  or  hair 
of  dead  unimals ;  by  eating  the  flesh  of  ani¬ 
mals  killed  by  it,  or  by  using  the  milk  or 
butter  or  cheese  from  affected  cows.  A 
prolific  provocation  of  the  disease  is 
drinking  stagnant  water.  Bottom  lands 
that  have  been  recently  iuundated, 
marshes  and  low-lying,  clay-calcareous, 
soils  are  all  favorable  to  its  development, 
and  this  season  is  likely  to  produce  it  in 
many  places.  For  the  protection  of  other 
animals  as  well  of  men,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  bury  the  carcasses  of 
deceased  animals  very  deep,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  running  or  still  water  liable  to 
be  used  by  other  animals. 


THE  CANAL  UNION  CONVENTION. 

About  150  delegates  of  the  “Canal 
Union,”  which  labors  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  New'  York  canals,  especially 
the  Erie,  met  at  Rochester  last  Thursday. 
Over  two-thirds  of  them  were  from  Buffa¬ 
lo  and  New  York  and -the  rest  from  vari¬ 
ous  cities  ou  the  Erie.  Federal  aid  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  it  would  open  the  floodgates  of 
local  improvement,  at  Federal  expense,  so 
wide  in  other  States  that  New  York, 
which  now  pays  16  per  cent,  of  all  Feder¬ 
al  revenues,  would,  in  the  end,  be  a  large 
loser.  It  was  alleged  that,  although  it  has 
often  been  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
proposed  improvements  would  amount  to 
$10,000,000,  it  really  would  not  be  over 
$5,000,000,  of  which  $900,000  have  al¬ 
ready  been  provided  for  by  State  appro¬ 
priations.  The  taxes  for  this  outlay,  if 
wholly  paid  for  by  the  farms  of  the  State 
would  be  less  than  $2  apiece;  or  76  cents 
on  all  the  assessed  real  aud  personal  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  farms;  or  $1  in  $400  on  the 
farm  and  its  products.  If  all  the  property 
in  the  State  were  assessed,  the  cost  would 
be  ODly  $1  iu  $12,000,  and  this  for  one 
year  only;  while  the  improvements  would 
be  permanent.  Gieat  stress  w'as  laid  on 
the  advantages  of  canals  as  regulators  of 
freight  charges  on  railroads.  The  saving 
by  consequent  lower  rates  on  these, 
every  year,  was  put  at  a  hundred  times 
the  tax  needed  to  secure  the  improve¬ 
ment.  Everything  was  harmornious  till, 
towards  the  end  of  the  session  when  most 
of  the  members  from  Buffalo  and  New' 
York  were  absent,  a  series  of  resolutions 
were  sprung  on  the  meeting,  vigorously 
denouncing  the  excessive  elevator  charg¬ 
es,  commissions,  wharfage  and  other  exac¬ 
tions  at  the  terminals,  Buffalo  aud  New 
York;  and  recommending  the  legislature 
to  reduce  the  elevator  extortions  as  soon  as 
possible.  Then  pandemonium  broke 
loose.  The  convention  was  packed 


mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  abuses  thus 
assailed,  and  though  most  of  their  sup¬ 
porters  were  absent,  the  resolutions,  after 
nn  attempt  to  reject  them,  were  tabled. 
Great  apprehensions  were  expressed  as  to 
the  action  of  the  convention  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State,  which  meets  at  Syracuse, 
chiefly  to  discuss  this  same  subject,  on 
August  25.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  very 
different  opinion  will  be  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  grievous  exactions  at  the 
canal  terminals,  New  York  and  Buffalo. 
♦  »■  — 
BREVITIES, 


Our  list  of  fairs  next  week  will  be  the  most 
complete  ever  published, 

Ik  your  cellar  is  damp,  avoid  the  first  floor 
for  sleeping  rooms. 

There  are  few  causes  so  provocative  of 
colds,  fevers,  rheumatism,  etc.,  as  coolmg  off 
in  the  night  air  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

The  showery  weather  (July  25)  is  rotting 
tomatoes  as  they  have  never  in  these  parts 
been  known  to  rot  before.  Few  are  ripening 
as  yet. 

In  malarial  districts  avoid  the  night  air  as 
far  as  possible,  aud  never  go  out  iu  the  morn¬ 
ing  without,  first  eating  something,  if  only  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

We  are  glad  that  the  managers  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  have  offered  premiums  for  trained 
collie  dogs,  A  good  collie  can  be  rnado  to 
rank  with  the  profitable  stock  of  the  farm. 

The  demand  for  celery  plants  has  been 
greater  than  the  supply  this  year.  Several 
large  seedsmen  state  that  they  have  sold  their 
entire  stock  and  have  to  refuse  orders. 

Many  farmers  near  us  will  feed  their  stock 
on  Timothy  straw  next  winter.  The  grass 
stood  until  it  began  to  turn  yellow  before  it 
was  cut.  How  much  better  than  straw  is 
this? 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Matthew  Crawford 
(Ohio)  speaks  favorably  of  the  Henderson 
Strawberry.  Its  quality  is  certainly  of  the 
best  and,  were  it  productive  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  we  should  prefer  it  to  auy  variety 
we  know. 

TnE  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Florists  (Chicago,  August  16,  17  aud  18) 
promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  Ed¬ 
win  Lonsdale,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
is  Secretary.  Perishable  plants  will  receive 
due  attention  until  exhibitors  arrive. 

The  weather  has  been  such  for  the  lost  two 
weekB  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  have  been 
lost  in  our  neighborhood.  There  has  been 
hardly  a  day  without  one  or  more  heavy 
showers.  The  air  is  so  heavily  ehnrged  with 
moisture  that  hay  curing  is  impossible.  We 
have  plenty  of  moisture  to  spare  for  our 
Western  friends. 

Simon’s  Plum  (Prunus  Rimonii)  is  ripening 
a  moderately  full  crop  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
This  was  illustrated  and  described  last  year 
iu  the  rural  for  October  16.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  bo  a  pure  plutu,  but  its  corrugated 
pit  and  peach-leaf  flavor  suggest  something  of 
the  peach  also.  The  skin  is  Litter,  and  it  is  not 
worthy  of  cultivation  here.  • 

People  buying  green  corn  iutbo  markets  or 
grocery  stores  select  ears  with  bright  green 
busks  rather  than  those  having  a  purplish 
color,  though  the  luttor  may  be,  iu  fact,  fresh¬ 
er  and  the  corn  more  tender.  So  it  is  that 
Early  Dean,  Marblehead,  Cory,  etc.,  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  marketmen  to  Pedigree,  Nu  Plus 
Ultra,  etc.,  the  husks  of  which  are  often  pur¬ 
plish  iu  color. 

Take  a  vacation  this  summer,  even  if  it  be 
for  a  few  hours  only.  Too  many  farmers  get 
“farm  bound.”  In  this  condition  the  nund 
get*  too  tmrrow  to  permit  a  broad  idea  to 
enter,  and  too  bigoted  to  realize  that,  others 
have  valuable  thoughts  aud  suggestions.  Go 
out  and  look  around  a  little.  A  change  of 
scene  will  rest  the  mind  aud  the  body.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  make  a  good  home  seem  all 
the  sweeter  when  you  come  hack  to  it. 

Does  the  first-page  picture  startle  you,  gen¬ 
tle  reader?  It  is  Intended  to  startle  you, 
whether  you  be  geutle  or  otherwise.  We 
want  you  to  see  to  it  at  once  that  your  cellars 
be  clean  and  pure;  that  the  slop-hole  or  cess¬ 
pool  do  not  contaminate  the  water  you  drink; 
that,  the  closet  be  deodorized  and  properly 
attended  to;  that,  in  short,  you  remove  at 
once  in  so  far  as  a  thorough  search  may  en¬ 
able  you  to  discover  it,  every  cause  which 
may  lead  to  sickness. 

Here  are  two  somewhat  contradictory  par¬ 
agraphs  taken  from  the  same  issue  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Live  Stock  Indicator: 
“Kansas  never  was  as  prosperous  as  to-day. 
The  bountiful  rains  of  this  month  insure  a  rich 
harvest  to  tlu>  p& >ple.”  And  again:  “it  is 
useless,  in  spite  of  the  reported  great,  promise 
of  the  corn  crop  in  Kansas,  to  deny  that  rain 
is  needed  very,  vary  much,  aud  that  many 
wells  and  springs  that  have  stood  the  strain 
and  drain  of  the  past  16  months  of  insufficient 
rainfall,  are  now  giviug  out.” 

Ho  much  Illness  has  of  late  been  attributed 
to  tyrotoilcou,  a  poisonous  substance  some¬ 
times  found  in  ice-cream,  that  auy  fresh  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  the  mysterious  mutter 
must  be  of  interest.  The  thing  was  discovered 
by  Professor  Victor  C.  Vaughan  about  a  year 
ago,  and  since  then  he  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  investigating  it.  He  has  discovered 
that  it  is  identical  with  diazobenzol,  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  has  been  known  for  many  years, 
aud  which  was  first  prepared  from  aniline  by 
a  Gorman  chemist.  The  poison  is  caused  by  a 
peculiar  fermentation  of  the  cream  before  it 
s  frozen,  and  can  be  separated  from  the 
cream  by  treatment  with  soda  and  ether, 
which  dissolve  the  poison,  which  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  boiling  the  ice-cream  mixture 
before  it  is  frozen.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
bugaboos  lately  raised  against  the  wholesome- 
nesn  of  milk  and  its  products  by  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  advocates;  but  it  is  not,  it  turns  out,  a 
property  of  milk  or  its  products  iu  a  natural 
condition;  but  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  other 
ingredients  therewith. 
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DEVON  COW  MOSS  ROSE. 

•  - 

There  is  no  doubt  that  while  no  attempt  is 
made  to  “boom”  the  Devons,  they  are  steadily 
gaining  in  public  favor  wherever  they  are 
known.  Handsome,  hardy,  the  best  of  work 
oxen,  excellent  beef  cattle,  rich  though  not 
very  deep  milkers,  maturing  early  and  fatten¬ 
ing  readily,  their  intrinsic  merits  deserve  a 
front  place  in  popular  regard.  Not  so  large 
as  the  Short-horn  or  Holstein,  the  Devon  is 
more  active,  hardy  and  a  much  better  forager 
than  either,  while  its  beef  in  the  London 
market  fetches  a  higher  price  than  that  of  the 
former,  and  its  milk  is  richer,  though  less 
abundant,  than  that  of  the  latter.  What  form 
of  a  beef  beast,  can  be  produced  better  tbau 
that  of  the  Devon  cow  Moss  Rose,  Fig.  291, 
re-engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock 
Journal?  Yes,  the  Devons  are  pretty  sure  to 
make  friends  wherever  they  are  known. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  AUGUST. 

HORSES. 

Field  work  at  this  season  is  extremely  hard 
upon  the  teams.  It  will  be  found  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  change  the  hours  of  work,  so  as  to  give 
horses  three  hours’  rest  at  least  iu  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Eight  hours’  work  is  enough  for 
horses  in  the  harvest  field,  if  the  work  is  done 
from  7  a.  M.  to  0  p.  m.  If  work- begins  at  six, 
and  ends  for  the  forenoon  at  10:30,  then  begins 
at  three  and  continues  until  8:30,  with  a  rest 
at  six  for  a  luuch,  twice  as  much  can  be  done 
as  in  10  hours,  from  seven  to  six, 
and  with  more  ease  to  animals  and 
men. 

Salt  should  be  given  daily  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  season,  ltencourages 
digestion  and  avoids  the  dangers 
incident  to  green  feeding.  Never 
give  horses  saltpeter  or  resin,  ex¬ 
cept  under  competent  advice.  Auy 
slight  muddiness  of  the  urine 
should  he  corrected  by  giving  a 
bran  mash  but  not  by  tLese  too 
often  abused  remedies. 

To  keep  flies  nt  arms’  length  rub 
over  the  skin  a  mixture  of  crude 
petroleum  and  oil  of  pennyroyal 
applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  or 
folded  cloth  to  the  outside  of  the 
coat.  Bruised  leaves  of  tansy, 
black  walnut,  wild  iudigo  or 
pennyroyal  rubbed  over  the  hair, 
will  keep  the  pests  at  a  distance  for 
a  time. 

We  find  the  zinc  collar  pads  very 
useful  to  prevent  the  collar  chafing 
the  neck  and  they  prevent  wearing 
the  mane.  They  are  cool  and  no 
doubt  comfortable  to  the  horses. 

Keep  the  harness  soft  by  means  of 
neats’-foot  oil  well  rubbed  in  after 
a  thorough  washing  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter  and  while  the  leather  is  moist. 

Mares  with  colts  should  have 
good  pastures  and  a  liberal  bran  mash  every 
evening.  This  is  best  made  by  steeping  two 
quarts  of  bran  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water  in 
the  morning  and  leaving  it  to  cool  slowly. 
Some  mares  drive  their  colts  from  them  when 
feeding;  iu  such  cases  the  colts  should  be  fed  by 
themselves  a  small  ration  of  ground  oats  and 
corn  twice  a  day.  This  is  all  the  more  needed 
when  the  mare  Is  in  foul  aguiu. 

Yearlings  should  be  fed  liberally.  Oats  or 
barley  fed  alone,  should  lie  part  of  the  daily 
ration  of  grain,  and  the  rest  may  be  bran  and 
corn  meal.  Good  pasture  or  abundant  green 
fodder  of  peas  and  oats  or  tares  and  barley 
sown  late,  should  be  specially  provided  where 
a  few  colts  are  reared. 

CATTLE  AND  COWS. 

This  is  the  most  exacting  period  with  cows. 
If  these  machines  are  not  well  provided  with 
material  their  products  will  surely  fall  off. 
Young  corn  fodder,  especially  from  early 
kinds  of  sweet  corn, will  now  keep  the  pail  well 
filled.  If  the  ears  are  given  with  the  stalks 
the  milk  will  be  rich  in  cream.  A  dark, 
well-aired,  and  clean  stable  will  be  grateful 
to  cows  during  the  midday  hours.  Protec¬ 
tion  from  heat  is  indispensable  if  good  butter 
is  expected,  and  is  spocially  needful  for  good 
milk  that  will  keep  sweet  until  sold.  If  (lies 
are  troublesome  at  milking,  cover  the  cow 
with  a  cotton  sheet  and  sponge  the  legs  with 
crude  petroleum,  or  a  soapy,  moist  sponge  upon 
which  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  oil  have  been 
sprinkled. 

SHEEP. 

On  dry  pastures  sheep  may  be  troubled  with 
sore  feet  and  go  about  on  their  kuees.  This 
is  to  be  attended  to  at  once.  Pare  the  crust 
of  the  hoofs  and  clean  out  gravel  from  the 
elefts  of  the  feet.  Keep  the  sheep  clean  and 
rie  iron  filth  and  keep  a  close  watch  against 


blow  flies.  This  is  the  active  season  of  the 
sheep  bot-fly,  and  whenever  the  flock  is  seen 
running  with  their  noses  to  the  ground  and 
pawing  with  the  feet,  their  enemy  is  torment¬ 
ing  them.  Then  is  the  time  to  grease  or  tar 
the  noses  and  bring  them  into  the  shade  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  leading  them  out  to  feed  atnight. 
Some  green  corn  fodder  or  oats  and  peas  will 
be  greatly  relished  by  fattening  sheep  and 
ewes  nursing  lambs.  Ewes  from  which  lambs 
have  been  taken  should  be  kept  up  for  a  few 
days  until  the  udder  has  dried  and  trouble 
from  the  milk  is  past.  Do  not  neglect  to 
supply  pure  water.  To  drink  from  swamps  or 
sluggish,  grassy  streams  is  to  court  danger 
from  lung  and  liver  parasites,  which  at  times 
are  exceedingly  destructive. 

SWINE. 

This  is  the  breeding  season  of  tbe  fatal 
cholera,  the  germs  of  which  are  being  sown 
in  these  hot,  dry,  dusty  days,  when  the  thick- 
skinned,  fat-laden  hog  suffers  from  the 
heat  and  becomes  weakened  in  vital  vigor. 
Every  comfort  should  be  provided  for  the 
pigs.  Fresh,  juicy,  clean  food;  cool,  clean 
beds;  shade  and  pure,  clean  water  will  great¬ 
ly  help  to  keep  them  in  good  health  and 
hasten  fattening  in  the  cool  weather  by  and 

by. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 


No  Short-Horns  for  New  England. — 
Nothing  marks  the  advance  of  sound  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge  more  plainly  than  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  selling  blooded  stock  of  any 
breed  in  localities  to  which  they  are  not  adapt¬ 


ed.  There  was  a  time  when  Short-horns, 
Herefords  and  Dutch  were  tried  on  farms  all 
over  New  England.  Generally  this  was  by 
more  or  less  fancy  farmers ;  yet  mauy  others 
were  induced  to  invest  hard-earned  money  iu 
them,  which  they  never  got  out  again.  They 
were  all  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
too  heavy  for  a  hilly  country.  The  force  ex¬ 
pended  in  moving  their  big  bodies  up  grade 
had  to  come  out  of  their  food,  their  milk  or 
their  meat,  and  the  balance  was  universally 
the  wrong  way.  The  only  man  who  went  in¬ 
to  Dutch  stock  “big”  in  my  county,  though 
he  started  with  the  best  farm  in  it,  is  now 
growing  wheat  for  the  railroads  on  160  acres 
iu  Dakota.  Another  went  into  Short-horns 
as  heavily  and  if  his  father  had  not  left  him  a 
fortune  would  be  no  better  off.  He  had  sense 
enough,  however,  to  go  out  of  them  some 
time  ago. 


Devons  — The  first  well-bred  cattle  that 
ever  took  the  eye  of  a  genuine  Yankee  farm¬ 
er  were  the  red  Devons;  and  if  they  bad  been 
better  at  the  pail  they  would  have  been  to¬ 
day  almost  the  only  horned  stock  east  of  the 
Hudsou  River.  They  are  fur  superior  to  any 
of  the  other  small  breeds  in  everything  but 
dairy  points.  They  are  all  right  for  beef,  and 
the  best  work  cattle  the  world  ever  saw.  But 
New  England  does  not  take  to  beef  farming, 
for  natural  reasons  that  have  so  far  seemed 
conclusive;  while  horses  have  supplanted  cat¬ 
tle  for  draft.  Though  their  intense  and  long 
thorougb-breediug  makes  it  difficult,  I  believe 
that  the  patient,  persevering  and  scientific 
work,  such  as  an  agricultural  college  farm 
might  afford  and  give,  would  put  Devons  on 
an  equality  ,or  nearly  that,  with  Jerseys  for 
butter.  Their  milk  is  of  extra  quality,  bub 
there  is  not  enough  of  it,  and,  more  to  the 
point,  it  does  not  hold  out  well.  But  they  are 


lovely  cattle,  and  worth  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  perfect  them. 

Ayrshires, — It  must  be  conceded  that 
Ayrsbires  have  been  a  disappointment  in 
America,,  A  study  of  their  history  furnishes 
the  reason.  They  are  not  a  race,  like  the 
Devons;  they  are  not  even  a  breed,  like  the 
Short-horns;  they  have,  iu  truth,  scarcely 
risen  out  of  mongrelhood,  and  though  there 
are  among  them  some  wonderfully  good  milk¬ 
ers,  and  a  good  many  more  that  much  excel 
the  average  of  common  cows,  they  are  almost 
as  uneven  and  uncertain  as  the  latter  are,  now 
that  they  are  so  carefully  bred,  aud  better  fed 
so  long  by  good  fanners.  Their  comparative 
inferiority  for  tbe  butter  dairy,  and  their 
short  teats,  which  are  absolutely  held  to  by 
breeders  as  essential  concomitants  of  a  square 
udder,  add  to  their  unpopularity. 


Jerseys. — Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  the 
Jersey  is  the  popular  thoroughbred  cow 
amoDg  the  business  fanners  of  New  England. 
It  Is  the  Jersey  which  is  in  use  everywhere  to 
grade  up  the  native  stock;  and  as  these  na¬ 
tives  have  a  great  deal  of  Devon  blood  in  them 
giving  a  well-favored  body,  and  are  generally 
good  feeders,  the  cross  makes  excellent  cows. 
Picking  our  best  natives,  the  first  cross  on 
them  of  a  well-selected  Jersey  bull  produces  a 
very  large  proportion  of  dairy  cows  that, 
when  properly  kept  and  treated,  will  aver¬ 
age  all  around  better  than  pure  Jerseys. 


Jersey  Crosses. — Of  course  these  cross¬ 
bred  cattle  cannot  be  perpetuated  among 
themselves.  Like  cross-bred  plant  species, 
they  “fly  in  all  directions,”  in  the  next  and 


succeeding  generations.  No  doubt  long  and 
patient  work  with  them  would  bring  out  a 
straight  thing  at  last,  but  the  conditions  of 
country  are  not  at  present  favorable  to  success 
m  this  line.  We  have  few  or  no  permanent 
agricultural  families  attached  to  ancestral 
acres.  The  only  American  perpetuity  is  the 
corporation,  and  the  only  enduring  agricul¬ 
tural  corporation  is  the  agricultural  college. 


Stock  Breeding  at  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges.— I  say  “enduring”  because  I  hope  and 
believe  so.  I  will  say,  too,  that  the  surest 
thing  these  colleges  can  do  to  make  them¬ 
selves  “solid”  with  their  natural  constituency, 
the  common  farmers,  is  to  take  up  jobs  like 
this,  impossible  for  their  patrons,  and  carry 
them  out  to  successful  results.  Let  it  once  be 
well  recognized  in  a  State  that  the  farm  of  its 
agricultural  college  is  breeding  the  best  stock 
for  the  State,  and  doing  it  in  the  best  manner, 
and  agricultural  colleges  will  need  no  other 
booming.  A  caviler  will  say,  “Would  you 
have  the  college  sacrifice  its  f auction  as  a 
teaching  body  to  such  a  thing  as  stock-breed¬ 
ing  ■"  l  would  reply  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  is  by  example.  The  agricultural  college 
teacher  who  can  show  in  his  college  garden, 
orchard,  grass-field,  grain-field,  root  field,  in 
his  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  horses  and  cattle,  ac¬ 
knowledged  examples  of  genuine  scientific 
work,  justified  in  its  practical  results,  will 
have  the  boys  of  the  farm  tumbliug  over  one 
another  to  come  under  his  instruction.  “No¬ 
thing  succeeds  like  success.”  How  is  it  with 
the  best  analogue  of  au  agricultural  college, 
the  medical  college  ?  Who  is  it  that  gives 
fame  and  calls  in  the  big  classes  but  the  great 
surgeon,  the  great  specialist  in  any  branch, 
whose  good  work  is  seen,  ami  can  be  studied 
as  illustrating  and  justifying  his  teaching  ?  I 
would  give  a  good  deal.. to^know  one  agricul¬ 


tural  college  professor  with  the  combined 
skill,  zeal  and  teaching  talent  that  I  have  seen 
in  many  teachers  of  the  healing  art.  But  I 
believe  that  time  is  developing  them. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  RAISE  HORSES  AT 
THE  EAST  ? 


Shall  we  raise  or  buy  onr  horses  ?  In 
some  sections  of  the  Eastern  States,  where 
trucking  or  fruit-growing  is  the  chief  indus¬ 
try,  it  maybe  cheaper  to  buy;  but  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  farming  section,  all  things  considered,  it 
Is  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  raise 
them.  Supposing  a  fanner  to  have  pasture 
and  hay,  as  any  good  farmer  will,  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  colt  till  it  is  throe  years  old  is  mere¬ 
ly  nominal,  being  so  little  that  it  never  will  be 
missed ;  and  the  care  that  it  requires  ought  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  any  farmer.  But  let  us  figure 
a  little :  the  first  cost  of  a  colt  is  for  service 
from  some  good-blooded  horse,  (Scrub-stock 
had  better  be  left  alone).  This  will  be  from 
$15  to  $30,  using  a  mare  that  is  known  to  be 
possessed  of  good  blood  and  good  qualities.  A 
cross  between  her  and  a  horse  selected  with  an 
eye  to  the  purpose  for  which  a  colt  is  wanted, 
ought,  and  generally  will,  produce  a  colt  of 
value  to  its  owuer,  and  few  will  ever  miss 
what  it  has  cost  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  will  have  to  buy  from  the  dealer  nt  a  high 
figure,  and  take  his  chance  of  getting  what  he 
wants,  and  my  experience  has  been  that  West¬ 
ern  horses  are  not  what  we  want  here.  What 
every  farmer  wants  is  a  horse  of 
good  pedigree,  and  the  surest  way 
to  obtain  it  is  to  grow  it  one’s  self. 
A  horse  that  has  grown  upon  the 
farm,  and  that  one  has  cared  for 
from  colthood  up,  will  be  prized 
much  more  than  one  that  has  been 
bought,  and  it  will  love  its  owner 
like  a  child  if  it  has  been  treated 
in  a  humane  manner. 

Vice  is  seldom  born  in  a  colt, 
being  generally  acquired,  and  usu¬ 
ally  the  owner  is  more  to  blame 
than  the  horse.  I  have  heard  some 
say  that  a  colt  is  so  much  bother 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  raise 
one.  This  class  of  men  generally 
find  it  too  much  bother  to  look 
after  a  horse  of  any  description  as 
it  should  be ;  so  any  old  worn-out 
city  plug  is  good  enough  for  them 
— generally  too  good.  What  we 
require  in  this  State  is  a  general- 
purpose  horse:  i.  <>.,  a  tough,  wiry 
animal  that  will  weigh  from  000 
to  1,200  pounds,  a  good  worker  on 
the  farm  and  an  easy  ilrawer  on 
the  road,  either  loaded  or  to  a  light 
rig.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
the  best  we  can  get  is  one  of  our 
own  growing  and  training,  and  it 
would  be  hard  work  to  make  the 
farmers  of  this  State  think  other¬ 
wise.  A.  G.  S. 

Dover,  Del. 


Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the.  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law."” 


Selling  Adulterated  Milk.— The  Court 
of  Appeals  of  this  State  (from  which  there  is 
no  appeal)  has  just  decided  a  case  of  consider¬ 
able  importance — that  of  the  People  i’s.  Kib- 
ler.  The  latter  was  indicted  for  selling  milk 
adulterated  with  water,  aud  it  was  proved 
that  the  milk  he  sold  did  not  reach  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  purity  required  by  statute.  For  the 
defence  it  was  shown  that  the  defendant  had 
bought  the  milk  from  a  wholesale  dealer  and 
supposed  it  was  pure;  that  he  had  acted  in 
good  faith  and,  therefore,  that  he  should  not 
be  convicted.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  how¬ 
ever,  affirming  the  decision  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  held  that  the  plea  of  absence 
of  knowledge  or  inteut  is  uo  defense  to  the 
charge  of  violating  the  statute,  and  that  a 
person  who  sells  milk  or  butter  is  bound  under 
the  law  to  know  what  he  is  selling. 

Poultry  Sales  in  Massachusetts.— One 
of  the  last  Acts  passed  by  tbe  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  was  one  repeal¬ 
ing  the  old  law  prescribing  the  manner  of 
dressing  poultry  for  market  and  the  penalties 
for  non-compliance  therewith.  The  new  law 
reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.— No  poultry,  except  it  be  alive, 
shall  be  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale,  until  it  has 
been  properly  dressed  by  the  removal  of  the 
crop  aud  entrails  when  containing  food. 

I  Section  2. — Whoever  knowiugly  sells,  or 
exposes  for  sale,  poultry  contrary  to  section 


1  of  tliis  act,  shall  he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  §5  or  more  than  $50  Cor  each  olTeuce. 
The  Boards  of  Health  in  t  he  several  cities  and 
towns  -hall  must*  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
he  enforced  in  their  respective  cities  and 
towns. 

Section  3.— This  act  shall  take  effect  upon 
its  passage.  _ 

M.  /?.,  Xenia,  Ohio. — 1  live  within  five 
miles  of  Xenia,  and  the  place  is  greatly  over¬ 
run  by  tramps.  Is  there  any  legal  method  of 
abating  the  nuisance  ? 

Ans. — Why,  certainly.  The  laws  of  Ohio 
are  pretty  hard  on  vagrants.  They  provide 
that  any  male  person  physically  able  to  work, 
who  hasn’t  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  find 
it  at  fair  wages,  who  is  found  begging  in  the 
county  in  which  his  home  is,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,  and  he  confined  at  hard 
labor  in  the  county  jail  till  the  fine  and  all 
costs  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  day. 
Another  section  of  the  law  provides  that  any 
person,  except  a  woman  or  a  blind  man,  who 
is  found  beggingin  any  county  in  which  lie  has 
not  a  home,  shall  he  deemed  a  tramp,  and  any 
tramp  who  enters  a  dwelling-house,  or  yard 
or  inclosure  about  such  house,  against  the 
will  or  without  the  permission  of  the  occupant 
thereof,  or  does  not,  when  requested,  immedi¬ 
ately  leave  such  place,  or  who  is  found  carry¬ 
ing  a  fire  arm,  or  other  dangerous  weapon,  or 
does  or  threatens  to  do  any  injury  to  person 
or  property  of  another,  shall  he  imprisoned  in 
the  penitentiary  not  more  than  three  years, 
nor  less  than  one  year,  aud  in  case  of  such  of¬ 
fense.  any  person  may  apprehend  the  offender 
and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  t  he  peace  or 
other  examining  officer.  That  law,  properly 
enforced,  ought  to  make  a  tramp  a  white 
blackbird  in  the  Buckeye  State. 

W.  S..  Sut  ilk's  Landinff,  ,V.  Y. — 1.  A.  takes 
some  land  from  B.  to  cultivate  on  shares,  B.  to 
furnish  the  team.  In  case  he  fails  to  do  so, 
could  A.  hire  a  team  at  B.’s  expense,  or  could 
he  recover  damages  for  the  failure  to  provide 
the  team?  2.  On  a  part  of  the  land  to  be 
worked  on  shares,  there  is  a  house  with  some 
laud  reserved  for  keeping  poultry,  for  which 
A.  pays  yearly  rent,  can  he  put  up  a  building 
for  sheltering  his  fowls,  and  remove  it  when 
he  leaves?  3.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  a 
person  ou  his  own  removal  from  rented  land 
ean  take  with  him  a  building  which  he  put  on 
it  himself? 

Ans. — 1.  A.  could  sue  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract.  2.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  law  tries  to 
get  at  the  intention  of  the  parties.  If  it  was 
only  intended  as  a  temporary  structure  it 
could  be  removed.  If  it  were  intended  as  a 
permanent  structure  it  would  become  a  fixture 
and  a  part  of  the  real  estate.  3.  By  special 
contract. 

./,  W.  If.,  Belmont ,  N.  Y. — A.  owns  wood¬ 
land  adjoining  my  pasture  aud  he  has  grain 
meadows  opeuing  into  the  woods.  Must  1 
maintain  the  whole  line  of  fence  or  be  liable 
for  damages  if  my  cattle  get  through  the 
woods  into  the  grain. 

Ans. — Yes.  No  man  is  obliged  to  build  or 
maintain  a  fence  to  protect  land  that  is  unim¬ 
proved  or  in  common;  nor  is  any  body  bound 
to  keep  up  fences  between  adjoining  lauds  of 
which  he  is  the  owner. 

M.  R.  Tenajly,  X.  ,/. — What  property  is 
exempt  from  seizure  for  debt  in  this  State? 

Ans. — Goods  aud  chattels  to  the  value  of 
§2U0  and  all  wearing  apparel  for  the  use  of 
the  debtor  aud  his  family,  and  a  homestead 
valued  at  §1,000 


XVoman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  that  Sydney 
Smith  often  wished  he  could  sew.  He  be¬ 
lieved  one  reasou  why  women  are  so  much 
more  cheerful  generally  than  men  is  be¬ 
cause  they  can  work  and  vary  more  their  em¬ 
ployments,  and  he  isuu  record  as  saying  that 
all  men  ought  to  learn  to  sew. 

At  ail  evening  gathering  in  a  pretty  Ameri¬ 
can  city  less  thau  a  month  ago  the  writer  of 
these  words  heard  a  lady  say  she  always  pitied 
men  because  they  were  unable  to  take  up 
fancy  sewing  in  their  leisure  hours  at  home. 
“My  l*1  she  exclaimed,  I  couldn’t  get  ulong  at 
all  without  my  sewing.” 

To  a  limited  extent  all  men  certainly  should 
know  how  to  sew— not  necessarily  as  au  em¬ 
ployment.  or  eveu  as  u  pastime,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  practical  education  which  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  age  demand.  Even  the  man  of 
family,  whose  practical  sewing  is  done  for  him 
by  the  will  mg  and  nimble  lingers  of  his  loved 
ones — whose  shirt  buttons  are  nursed  aud 
tended  with  alert  care,  aud  whose  raveled 
button-holes  are  “made  us  good  us  new”  from 
time  to  time — goes  sometimes  away  from 
home.  What  annoyances  he  could  avoid,  aud 
economies  he  could  practice  during  those 


presumably  heart-breaking  absences  had  he 
been  timely  taught  to  skillfully  handle  the 
indispensable  needle  and  thread.  Had  all  men 
learned  to  sew  how  many  humiliating  prints 
of  “old  bachelors”  pathetically  or  comically 
struggling  with  an  off  button  or  a  rent  gar¬ 
ment  we  should  have  been  spared.  Even  the 
horrors  which  that  immortal  “Bong  of  the 
Shirt”  celebrates  might  thus  have  been  mitiga¬ 
ted  or  at  least  shared. 

Moreover,  could  all  men  sew,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  crime  would  sensibly  decrease, 
for  they  would  not,  surely,  take  their  sewing 
to  the  saloon ;  and  is  not  the  saloon  the  cradle 
of  crime?  This  is  logic. 

So  one  might  go  on  indefinitely  cataloguing 
the  blessings  sure  to  spring  from  a  general 
masculine  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sewing, 
ignorance  of  which  has  driven  so  many  other¬ 
wise  happy  and  contented  men  to  marriage 
by  way  of  defense  against  abject  helplessness 
in  the  lace  of  buttonless  wristbands  and  other 
such  bachelor  affiictions.  Nay.  then,  if  man 
will  but  intelligently  consider  his  duty  to  him¬ 
self  aud  learn  the  greatest  (because  usefulest) 
lessou  of  self-reliance  he  must  forthwith  learn 
to  sew. 

MIDSUMMER  MODES. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  ONE  DRESS. 

Whether  our  dress  is  more  rational  or  uot, 
we  are  certainly  gaining  in  artistic  fitness. 
Compare  our  flowing  draperies  and  graceful 
combinations  with  the  archaic  form  ycleped 
the  “pull  back;”  it  places  the  latter  ou  a  level 
with  the  Hottentots’ nose-ring  aud  accompani¬ 
ments. 

The  summer  gown  illustrated  (Fig.  334)  is  a 


good  example  of  this  season’s  type.  Itisaligbt- 
blueand  white-cotton  fabric — white  ground, 
embroidered  in  blue.  The  two  sides  are  total¬ 
ly  distinct;  one  side  is  of  the  material,  pleat¬ 
ed,  the  other  is  of  white  insertion,  having  blue 
ribbon  run  through  it,  terminating  in  loops  at 
the  bottom.  The  bodice  has  full  sleeves  of 
ribbon  and  insertion,  aud  is  trimmed  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

As  usual,  red  is  a  predominant,  color  at  all 
the  summer  resorts,  hats,  bonnets  and  gowns 
are  of  this  flaming  hue  in  some  form.  Abroad, 
the  flat  yachting  hats  now  so  popular  here 
have  been  brought  out  in  vivid  rod  and  are  im¬ 
mensely  used  both  by  those  they  suit  aud  those 
they  do  not  suit— especially  the  latter,  for  few 
women  look  well  in  a  straight,  severe  head¬ 
covering  of  this  crying  color. 

The  shades  of  so-called  heliotrope,  which 
were  worn  to  death  in  tile  early  spring,  now 
seem  quite  out  of  date.  lu  April,  every  other 
uew  gowu  showed  some  shade  of  this  hue;  now 
they  look  very  conspicuous  Black  and  white 
in  combination  is  very  popular,  as  it  is  every 
summer.  Nothing  can  be  more  effective  for 
a  clear-skinned  brunette,  aud  it  shows  off  to 
perfection  under  artificial  light. 

In  spite*  of  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  higli- 
crowued  hats  still  hold  sway,  but  one’s  ward¬ 
robe  is  not  complete  without  a  little  bonnet 
for  more  ceremonious  or  sedate  occasions. 
Very  graceful  and  airy  ones  are  made  of  tulle 
or  net  over  a  wire  frame,  with  a  wreath  of 
fine  flowers  all  around  the  edge.  Others  are 
entirely  destitute;  of  crown,  aud  consist  of  lit¬ 
tle  besides  the  wreath.  Large  hats  of  mull  and 
lacu  for  country  wear  are  extremely  pictur¬ 
esque  in  a  flaring  or  modified  poke  shape, 
trimmed  with  wild  flowers.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  effort  on  the  part  of  the  milliners  to 
revive  the  Leghorn  flats.  Of  course  they 
can  only  be  worn — or  should  only  Ik*  worn 
— by  the  fortunate  possessors  of  piquant 
girlish  faces.  They  are  bent  into  picturesque 
angles,  and  profusely  trimmed  with  feathers 
aud  flowers.  They'  are  apt  to  be  rather  expen¬ 
sive  luxuries.  The  tremendous  plaids,  with 
which  we  were  threatened  iu  the  spring,  have 
not  been  very  much  worn,  though  we  may  yet 


see  them  in  a  slightly  modified  form.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  check  and  plaid  is  likely  to  be 
popular;  it  is  rather  newer  than  the  use  of 
plaid  and  plain  goods.  Cloth  gowns  for 
street  wear  still  show  extreme  simplicity  of 
the  tailor  type,  but  other  materials  are  elabo¬ 
rately  adorned,  as  if  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  work  of  the  tailor  and  the 
modiste. 

HALF  AN  HOUR. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

In  his  “Study  of  Literature,”  John  Morley 
suggests  that  wc*  get  at.  least  half  an  hour  a 
day  for  good  disinterested  reading.  Let  any¬ 
one,  even  the  busiest  person,  watch  his  min¬ 
utes  carefully,  and  see  if  he  does  not  waste  as 
many  as  that  throughout  the  day.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  leave  school  at  14.  Now  if 
they  are  never  to  take  a  book  in  their  bauds 
again,  it  necessarily  follows  that  their  intelli¬ 
gence  will  l>e  limited  indeed.  This  is  a  thought 
especially  for  young  folks,  Form  the  habit 
now  while  you  are  young,  and  my  word  for 
it,  you  will  always  find  the  time.  Of  course 
you  cauuot  keep  up  with  all  the  literature  of 
the  day,  by  devoting  so  short  a  time  to  read¬ 
ing,  but  you  can  do  a  good  deal. 

Morley  says  you  can  read  15  or  20  pages  of 
Burke  in  half  an  hour,  aud  I  know  that  his  is 
high  authority,  but  I  should  not  feel 
that  I  could  do  justice  to  as  many 
pages  of  a  speech  of  that  great 
statesman  in  30  minutes.  You  Could 
read  a  volume  of  Dickens  iu  two  or  three 
weeks,  while  it  might  take  you  several  months 
to  get  through  a  history  of  the  same  size,  but 
you  would  remember  either  better  than  if  you 
read  them  through  in  a  few  sittings. 

I  have  a  young  friend  who  left  school  at  an 
early  age,  while  yet  iu  the  first  grade  of  the 
High  SehQOl.  He  was  what  is  known  as  a  well- 
read  boy,  but  owing  to  tbe  way  in  which  his 
education  had  been  broken  into  by  intermit¬ 
tent  fits  of  sickuess,  the  ground  work  hud  not 
been  laid  thoroughly.  He  spelled  by  nature 
with  all  the  art  ol’  Josh  Billings,  and  although 
from  association  ho  spoke  correctly,  he  used 
to  say  he  did  uot  know  a  single  rule  of  gram¬ 
mar.  He  went  to  work  from  necessity,  and 
from  circumstances  and  inclination  drifted  into 
journalism!  Naturally  you  would  suppose 
his  case  a  hopeless  one.  Not  so  the  energetic 
lad  himself.  He  began  at  once  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  his  education,  by'  persistent  study, 
rising  au  hour  earlier  than  usual  to  get  the 
time.  When  I  last  questioned  him  as  to  his 
progress,  lie  told  me  that  he  was  reading 
Macaulay’s  Essays  for  style.  He  spends  two 
weeks  over  one  eSsay;  studies  the  construction 
of  the  sentences,  and  looks  for  the  meaning 
of  every  word  he  does  not  clearly  understand. 
One  can  reality  appreciate  what  a  vast 
amount  of  information  will  be  acquired  by 
reading  iu  this  way  a  few  pages  of  any  good 
look. 

I  agree  with  George  Cary  Eggleston  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  cant  which  declares  that  “self- 
made”  uien  are  greater,  better  or  wiser  than 
those  whoso  education  has  been  obtained 
through  the  regular  chaunels.  No  oue  doubts 
the  ability  aud  wisdom  of  such  men  as  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Horace  Greeley, or  the  eloquence 
of  Robert  Collyer,  who  could  muke  a  horse¬ 
shoe  as  well  as  preach  a  sermon,  but.  that  is 
uot  to  say  that  these  men  would  uot  have  beeu 
even  more  able,  or  wiser,  or  more  eloquent 
with  the  advantages  of  au  early  training 
They  were  simply  great,  uot  because  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  iu  spite  of  circumstances. 

Still,  if  these  advantages  are  denied,  do  uot 
despair,  or  calmly  sit  dowu  iu  your  igno¬ 
rance,  for  while  the  task  is  much  easier,  per¬ 
haps  with  the  right  kinds  of  guides  and  teach¬ 
ers,  it  is  not  an  impossible  accomplishment  by 
yourself. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  what,  to 
study,  an  l  when  you  have  to  decide  this  by 
yourself  you  are  naturally  bewildered  by  the 
multiplicity  of  things  that  it  seems  almost 
necessary  to  know.  In  this  series  of  short, 
“half-liour”  papers,  none  of  which  will  take 
you  more  than  live  minute’s  t.o  read,  (although 
iu  them  1  shall  eudeavor  to  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about),  1  shall  try  to  guide  you 
in  this  important  matter  of  mnppmgout  a 
course  of  study,  giving  you,  not  my  own 
ideas  on  the  subject,  but  those  of  men  far 
wiser  than  1.  It  will  be  well  to  understand 
why  you  wish  to  educate  yourself.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  you  natnrallv  desire  learning  and 
intellectual  culture  for  the  sake  of  their 
market  value;  that,  is,  you  realize,  that  as  an 
educated  person  you  can  advance  in  life  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  you  remain  ignoraut.  You  should 
also  try  to  choose  such  studies  as  will  make 
you  the  man  or  woman  nature  intended  you 
to  be.  There  are  two  distinct  uses  of  study, 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  intellectual 
traiuiug.  Thus  arithmetic  has  a  greater 
value  than  the  more  daily  use  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained,  aud  this  value  lies  iu  tilt?  mental 
training  it  has  given  you. 


In  marking  out  a  course  of  study,  you  must 
first  take  into  account  the  time  you  can  afford 
to  spend,  your  age,  and  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  tend  to  limit  this  time.  Then  the  im¬ 
mediate  practical  use  you  mean  to  make  of 
your  know  ledge. 

The  most  difficult  point  to  be  settled,  is  the 
mental  discipline  you  most  need  to  make  your 
minrl  a  well-balanced  one,  If  you  nre  of  a 
visionary,  dreamy  mood,  mathematics  and 
physical  science  will  tend  to  correct  this 
fault  Having  once  determined  what  know¬ 
ledge  you  most  need,  and  what  training  will 
be  best  for  you,  your  way  is  comparatively 
clear. 

Naturally  you  will  give  the  most  time  to 
such  studies  os  will  tend  to  fit  you  for  the 
special  business  you  wish  to  engage  in,  but  at 
the  same  time  gain  all  the  general  culture 
and  information  possible.  Mr.  Eggleston 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  iu  schools 
much  time  is  wasted  in  the  study  of  text¬ 
books  which  the  student  forgets  as  soon  as 
the  examinations  are  over — forgets  indeed, 
much  more  rapidly  than  he  learned. 

But  1  promised  uot  to  take  more  than  five 
minutes  of  your  time,  and  in  the  uext  paper, 
we  will  consider  how  the  would-be  student 
whose  early  education  has  been  neglected, 
can  best  ground  himself  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  selma  clare. 

WHAT  IS  SUCCESS? 
s.  s. 

According  to  the  dictionary  it  means:  “the 
happy  termination  of  any  affair;  prosperity; 
good  fortune;  luck.” 

Literally  it  may  mean  all  that;  but  are  wo 
not  often  mistaken  in  our  ideas  of  success?  I 
mean  this — take  for  example  the  case  of  your 
cousin  John  or  George:  “why,"  you  say  “no, 
he  was  to  have  studied  law,  and  would, 
doubtless,  have  become  successful  m  that  pro¬ 
fession,  but  ovviug  to  the  death  of  his  father 
he  was  compelled  tb  relinquish  liis  cherished 
studies  aud  seek  employment  in  a  different 
direction.”  And  so  you  say  he  has  uot 
achieved  success.  But  let  us  review  his  life; 
when,  sore  at  heart  he  commenced  his  uew 
occupation,  he  determined,  as  only  heroes 
can,  that  lie  would  perform  his  whole  duty 
and  bo  a  blessing  to  the  dear  members  of  his 
family  who  were  spared  to  him.  He  cheered 
his  mother’s  heart  aud  made  home  bright  for 
his  younger  brothers;  as  they  giew  to  man¬ 
hood  he  helped  them  to  become  the  useful 
citizens  they  now  are;  truly  he  has  gaiaed 
success,  though  perhaps  not  what  the  world 
calls  wealth. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  if  our  inclinations 
had  been  satisfied  we  would  have  made  a 
grand  success  in  life.  Now,  if  we  could  only 
have  been  a  teacher  how  we  would  have 
become  known  ami  honored;  or  an  artist;  ah! 
how  ofteu  have  we,  in  imagination  seen  our 
paintings  adorning  the  galleries  of  art;  again 
we  see  ourselves  bafpro  immense  audiences 
warbling  the  sweetest  sougs,  rivaling,  it  may 
be,  a  Jenny  Liud!  How  certain  would  have 
been  our  success? 

“But,”  we  plaintively  suy,  “we  lmd  not  the 
opportunity.”  Perhaps  iu  reality  we  would 
have  been  like  the  honest  storekeeper  who 
fancied  himself  a  great  orator  and  persisted 
in  reguliug  his  friends  with  his  effusions; 
while  they  sat  with  downcast  eyes  wishing 
the  entertainment  would  close.  We  are  really 
like  little  children  and  need  a  guiding  hand; 
let  us  yield  to  the  direction  of  a  higher  power 
and  do  the  work  which  the  present,  hour  holds 
for  us,  believing  that  we  shall  be  crowned 
with  success  far  beyond  our  expectation,  and 
if  more  pleasant  duties  await  us  in  the  future, 
a  faithful  discharge  of  present  ones  will  but 
prepare  us  for  “increased  responsibility.” 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

On  the  same  stream  we  never  float  again. . . 

Higher  than  aught  else  is  this  thought  of  a 
parental  power,  whose  wisdom  designs,  whose 
strength  sustains,  whose  will  controls,  aud 
whose  goodness  perfects,  the  world  and  all 
things  iu  it . . . . . 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  us  that  this  is  really 
all  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  about — what 
to  do  next.  No  mau  can  do  the  second  thing. 
He  can  do  the  first . . . . 

We  cannot  conquer  fate  and  necessity,  but 
we  can  yield  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
greater  than  if  we  could . 

There  is  uo  knowledge  for  which  so  great  a 


gpiMtUancouf  gUvertiitug. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  save  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  erled  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  nave  them  Castorla. 
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price  is  paid  as  knowledge  of  the  world;  and 
no  one  ever  became  an  adebt  in  it  except  at 
an  expense  of  a  hardened  and  wounded  heart. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  forever 
throwing  the  blame  of  their  failures  upon 
their  environment.  Such  an  excuse  would  be 
very  excusable  for  a  stunted  cabbage;  it  is 
quite  inappropriate  for  a  stunted  man . 

Titey  who  degiade  holy  things,  thereby  de¬ 
grade  themselves . 

Courage  is  not  reckless  daring  to  face  dan¬ 
ger  without  quailing.  It  is  the  power  of 
standing  firmly  for  the  right,  whatever  may 
oppose, . . 

Ik  the  power  of  God  is  within,  it  works  out 
into  the  life  and  transforms  it . 

In  preaching  the  religion  of  Christ  we  are 
not  bidding  mankind  to  come  down,  but  up¬ 
ward . . . 

It  is  the  best  gift  we  human  beings  have — 
the  power  of  giving  pleasure  that  is  noble  and 
good  and  right,  to  the  world  that  is  so  hungry 
for  pleasure  that  it  will  take  the  wrong  sort  if 
the  right  is  not  to  be  had . 

Have  the  courage  to  provide  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  your  fi lends  within  your  means, 
not  beyond  it . 

Tiie  selfish  man  has  the  most  presence  of 
mind.  He  never  forgets  himself . 


Domestic  Cconoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AtJNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


KITCHEN  CONVENIENCES. 


KETTLE  REST. 


This  (Fig.  292)  is  a  low  frame  large  enough  to 


Fig.  292. 


hold  two  pails.  In  the  center  is  nu  iron  rod, 
shaped  like  the  one  iu  the  cut,  which  is  riveted 
to  the  bench  at  each  side.  It  is  used  to  rest  a 
kettle  on,  while  pouring  water  off  potatoes, 
and  is  duly  appreciated  wherever  it  is  used. 

Fig.  293  is  a  perforated  board,  ou  which  a 


turkey  is  laid,  whou  put  iu  the  boiler  to  be 
parboiled.  It  is  simply  a  board  sawed  so 
that  it  will  lit  into  a  boiler.  It  is  bored  as 
full  of  holes  as  possible,  aHd  to  use  it  is  much 
more  convenient  than  to  lay  the  fowl  on 
sticks  and  have  it  slipping  off.  The  board 
must  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  boiler  or  when 
the  water  begins  to  boil  it  will  tip  and  make 
trouble.  After  using  such  a  thing  once,  the 
housekeeper  will  always  want  one  on  hand, 
and  any  handy  boy  with  a  board,  a  saw,  and 
an  auger,  can  make  one.  aunt  rachel. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  hot  days  of  July  are  here,  and  fruit 
canning  and  preserving  crowd  us  with  work. 
There  is  no  way  out  of  it,  and  it  does  not 
brook  any  delay,  for  the  fruit  is  as  fleeting  as 
the  summer  days,  anti  if  not  secured  the  seu- 
sousoon  passes,  So  wo  ‘‘can”  and  “jam”  in 
the  midst  of  broiling  heat  and  hope  for  reward 
and  appreciation  by-and-bye.  So  many 
things  must  bo  attended  to  or  they  are  wasted. 
Even  the  iee  will  melt,  faster  if  left  uncovered, 
and  the  kitchen  tiro  has  a  fierce  heat  that 
drives  us  away  from  our  favorite  cornel*  to 
the  shade  of  the  apple  trees.  Hut  it  js  the  sea¬ 
son  of  choice  dinners,  and  the  Amateur  Cook 
is  kept  busy;  for  is  it  not  tin;  time  for  Jttmb 


and  green  peas,  for  salmon  and  chicken  and 
gooseberry  tart?  Yesterday  we  made  rasp¬ 
berry  ice-cream.  Taking  a  pint  of  juice,  and 
a  pint  of  cream,  with  sugar  to  taste.  Whip 
the  cream,  and  sweeten  the  juice,  add  them 
together  and  whisk  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
put  into  the  freezer  and  set  till  it, can  be 
turned  out  in  a  mould.  This  serves  as  a  very 
pleasant  change  for  dessert,  when  one 
wishes  to  keep  the  kitchen  cool  and 
not  make  up  a  heavy  fire  to  cook  the  noon¬ 
day  repast.  During  these  days  the  men  seem 
always  thirsty  at  their  work  and  are  apt  to 
indulge  too  much  in  drinking  water.  Oat- 
meai-aud-water  or  butter-milk  is  allowed  to 
be  the  best  bevernge,  and  both  nourish  and 
uphold  as  well  as  refresh  One  can  almost 
read  character  iu  the  different  methods  of 
drinking  even  water,  for  one  person  uses  cau¬ 
tion,  and  imbibes  slowly,  while  another  will 
eagerly  swallow  every  drop  without  removing 
the  mug  from  his  mouth.  Such  people  are 
apt  to  hurt  tlieir  digestive  powers,  aud  show 
the  evidence  of  au  appetite  that  will  not  be  re¬ 
strained.  A  great  deal  of  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  parents  allowing  their  children, 
while  y'oung,  to  gulp  down  food  and  drink 
hurriedly — and  the  habit  grows  with  years, 
and  is  a  certain  cause  for  dyspepsia  in  after 
life.  But,  dear  me!  it. dues  not  do  to  say  any¬ 
thing  to  these  young  people  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  at  98°,  they  are  easily  excited  to  anger, 
and  do  not  believe  in  results,  but  live  for  to¬ 
day.  Happy  youth!  Even  if  not  wise,  they 
eDjoy*  their  world  aud  the  to-da3T  which  too 
soon  with  us  all  becomes  the  yesterday. 


THE.  DOINGS  OF  A  WISE  LITTLE 
WOMAN. 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  stopping 
of  late  with  a  friend  to  whom  the  above  title 
is  no  misnomer.  A  wise  little  woman  she  is 
indeed,  carrying  on  the  in-door  business  of  a 
prosperous  farm,  attending  to  the  details  of 
her  housework  with  a  precision  which  admits 
of  no  clashing.  In  fact,  her  executive  ability 
is  something  wonderful,  not  because  she  is 
blessed  with  a  great  amount  of  physical 
strength,  for,  ou  the  contrary,  she*  is  the  un¬ 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  frail  little  body*,  of 
which  the  greatest  care  must  at  all  times  be 
taken.  I  do  not  say  that  she  performs  the 
labor  alone,  as  she  has  two  young  daughters, 
little  more  than  children .  to  whom  is  assigned 
a  certain  share  of  the  daily  work.  Aud  herein 
is  the  mother’s  good  judgment  displayed  iu 
thus  training  her  girls  that  at  this  early*  age 
they  are  able  to  render  material  assistance. 
She  began  when,  they  were  but  three  or  four 
years  old,  to  allow  them  to  carry  little  thiugs 
from  the  table  when  she  was  clearing  itaway, 
and  from  this  they  were  gradually*  promoted 
until  now  the  oldest— about  15 — is  able  to 
cook,  mold  butter,  do  up  the  liueu,  and,  in 
fact,  do  almost  any  common  work. 

But  with  all  this  I  doubt  if  these  two  girls 
were  ever  allowed  to  become  overtired.  Their 
careful  mother  uses  every  precaution  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  their  health,  and  they*  are 
taught  common-sense  rules  regarding  hygiene, 
so  that  neither  of  them,  young  as  they  are,  is 
ever  guilty  of  the  thousand  and  one  impru¬ 
dences  which  young  girls  are  so  likely  to  fall 
into.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
one  of  them  sit  in  a  draft,  when  heated,  or 
come  in  from  a  walk  with  damp  feet.  The 
good  judgment  they  use  iu  everyday  matters 
is  sometimes  quite  astonishing,  considering 
then*  youth. 

If  any  of  the  household  is  sick,  the  timely 
application  of  simple  remedies  usually  pre¬ 
vents  the  necessity  of  ealliug  a  doctor.  Un¬ 
fortunately*  during  my  stay  I  was  attacked 
with  severe  sickness  at  the  stomach.  My 
friend  toasted  some  wheat  bread  very  brown 
by*  placing  it  directly  upon  wood  coals:  and 
pouring  some  boiling  water  upon  it,  advised 
me  to  take  a  teaspoouful  at  a  time  of  it,  until 
my  stomach  was  settled,  which  I  did,  it  must 
l>e  confessed,  out  of  respect  to  my  hostess,  not 
because  1  expected  to  find  relief  in  so  simple  a 
remedy,  but  nevertheless,  it  had  the  desired 
effect. 

Many  a  useful  herb  grew  iu  this  vicinity, 
aud  this  wise  little  woman  knew  well  how  to 
make  a  good  use  of  them,  I  had  often  used 
thoroughwnrt  made  into  a  sirup  for  u  cough 
remedy,  but  did  not-  know  that  it  was  also 
good  for  the  nerves,  and  that  steeped  in  cold 
water  and  drank  cold, it  is  also  very  useful  asa 
tonic  and  alterative.  Yarrow,  she  said,  was 
also  used  as  a  tonic. 

This  lady  is  a  person  of  very*  good  educa¬ 
tion,  which  tits  her  to  boa  companion  for  her 
two  growing  daughters,  who  are  rather  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  scholars  of  then*  age.  1  was  amused 
one  busy*  Saturday*  morning  to  see  her,  dur¬ 
ing  a  lull  in  the  work,  sit  dowu  to  enjoy  a 
pleasant  game  with  her  oldest  daughter, 
which,  being  finished,  they  again  went  about 
their  household  tasks,  both  being  refreshed  by 
the  few  moments’  recreation.  The  morning’s 
W’DI  Iy  (Inne  and  alj  necessary  pjrpw&tjw  for 


the  Sabbath  completed,  the  afternoon  found 
mother  and  daughter  prettily  dressed  in  neat 
print  suits  with  hair  tastefully  arranged,  fitted 
for  a  pleasant  ride  along  the  pretty  country 
roads,  a  pleasure  they  often  enjoyed,  as  being 
quite  couqietent  to  drive,  they  were  never  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  male  members  of  I  he  family 
for  au  escort..  mrs.  susie  e.  Kennedy. 


GIVE  THE  BABIES  ICE. 

This  will  shock  some  mothers,  who  do  not 
even  believe  in  giving  tiny  babies  a  sip  of 
water.  A  child  is  often  fretful  from  thirst, 
and  should  be  fed  a  little  water  with  a  spoon 
several  times  a  day.  When  teething  begins, 
much  of  the  pain  may  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  child's  health  be  greatly  benefited  by*  giv¬ 
ing  him  fine  bits  of  iee  to  melt  in  his  mouth 
Smaller  in  size  than  a  pea,  each  piece  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  drop  of  warm  water  before 
be  swallows  it,  but  it  has  cooled  his  feverish 
gums.  A  dozen  or  more  of  these,  fed  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  10  minutes,  would  in  all  amount 
to  no  mortj  than  a  tea-popnful  of  water;  but 
the  quiet  and  often  the  sleep  which  follow, 
are  the  best  proofs  of  the  relief  they  give  It 
may  be  repeated  hourly  when  the  fretful  fits 
caused  by  teething  begin  The  ice  should  be 
very  tt-rij  small,  aud  should  not  be  jaggeil  or 
sharp,  and  baby’s  Head  should  be  slightly- 
raised  so  that  the  ice  will  not  slip  down  whole. 

mother. 


HOME-MADE  SCREEN. 

Use  a  three-fold  clothes-horse  for  the  frame. 
Stain  it  black,  or  rosewood,  or  gild  it. 
Cover  it  with  crimsou  felt  or  cotton  plush, 
fastening  this  on  with  gilt  tacks.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  only  to  be  outlined  in  floss,  aud 
will  take  very  little  time.  You  can  draw 
your  own  patterns  by  cutting  pictures  from 
papers,  and  marking  around  with  a  bit  of 
French  chalk,  or  if  this  is  too  much  trouble 
aud  you  do  not  feel  quite  confident  of  your 
artistic  skill,  have  it  stamped.  White  daisies 
and  golden  rods,  with  a  bird  or  two  flying, 
and  outlined  clouds  will  be  pretty  for  one  fold; 
a  gray  stork,  aud  eat-tails  in  green  and  brown, 
aud  streaks  of  water  iu  sea  shades  of  blue  and 
green,  with  a  frog  on  a  stone,  for  another,  and 
for  the  third  delicate  grasses  and  blue  corn¬ 
flowers.  c.  B. 


BANANA  CREAM. 

Soak  a  package  of  Cooper’s  or  Cox’s  gela¬ 
tine  in  a  half  pint  of  cold  water  for  an  hour, 
add  the  grated  rinds  and  juice  of  one  lemon 
and  two  oranges,  one-and-a-half  cup  of  sugar, 
and  a  quart  of  boi  ling  water.  Stir  over  the  fire 
until  w  ell  dissolved,  and  strain ;  peel  some  ban¬ 
anas  and  slice  them,  sprinkle  sugar  over,  and 
when  the  gelatine  has  cooled,  pour  enough 
over  to  cover  the  bananas;  let  it  harden,  add 
more  sliced  bananas  and  another  layer  of 
jelly,  letting  this  harden  each  time,  and  so  on 
uutO  you  have  the  dish  full.  You  may  use 
auy  kind  of  fruit  instead  of  the  bananas,  and 
flavor  with  fruit  juice  instead  of  lemon  or 
orange  juice. 


BANANA  PIE. 


Heat  a  quart  of  milk  to  boiling;  remove 
from  the  fire  aud  pour  it  very  slowly*  over  six 
well-whipped  eggs,  beating  the  while;  sweet¬ 
en  to  taste  with  sugar,  and  stir  in  one  cup  of 
bauaua  pulp  (bananas  nibbed  through  a 
sieve).  Bake  in  open  shells,  and  cover  with  a 
meringue. 

CHOCOLATE  CUSTARDS. 

These  are  not  cheap,  unless  eggs  are  a  drug 
in  the  market,  but  they  are  delicious.  Grate 
two  ouuces  of  chocolate,  and  pour  over  it  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  water ;  let  it  stand  in 
a  warm  place  until  thoroughly  diasolv  ed.  Put 
a  quart  of  rich  milk  over  the  fire,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  boiling  point  add  chocolate,  one 
cup  of  sugar  aud  a  pinch  of  salt.  Stir  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  pour  very  slowly  over 
the  yelks  of  eight  well-beaten  eggs;  return  to 
the  fire  aud  whip  to  a  froth  while  it  thickens. 
Pour  into  small  cups  to  cool.  It  is  very*  rich, 
and  this  quantity*  will  fill  a  dozen  costard 
cups.  COOK. 

COLD  BOILED  BEEF. 

Cold  boiled  beef  is  very  good  with  horse¬ 
radish  or  Chili  sauce,  provided  the  beef  is 
sliced  thin,  but  prepared  n  u  gratin  it  will  lie 
au  agreeable  change.  Cut  a  pound  of  beef  iu 
slices  aud  lay  iu  a  baking-dish,  covering  with 
the  following  mixture.  Put  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and  fry  in  it  one 
tablespoonful  of  minced  onion,  a  teaspoouful 
of  parsley,  aud  several  mushrooms  sliced  or 
minced.  Season  with  salt,  popper,  grated 
nutmeg  and  a  trifle  of  grated  lemon  p  el;  stir 
iu  half  a  cupful  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  a 
cupful  of  good  gravy  or  broth.  Pour  this 
over  the  beef  fiQd  bfike  for  jo  minutes. 

Hr  ».  1. 


iUi'AcUancou^  SUvcvti.s'infl. 


You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a  faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  aud  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **I  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ay*er’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  — Charles  II.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Yt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  lias 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  und  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  be  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.C.  Ayer  &Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $o.  Worth  $a  a  bottle. 


BKOWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PAR'S  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Heat  und 
Eirsrs.  Standard  Birds.  Knr  prices  of  Egcsaud 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  l’oi  asset  M  ass. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Full  tremtlee  «»  Improved  method*,  vivid*,  jirnfiu 
»inl  prlr- KHK*.  AMERICAN  M'F'C  CO. 
Box  p.  waynk.>boko.  pa. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  II A  1.1,  lor  Rtitsaud  Ynunu 
•lien.  ST.  GEORGE'S  MD.  Unsurpassed.  S'fUII  to 
>300  a  year.  Prof.  J.  G.  KINEAK,  A.  51.,  Principal. 


$5 


to  5N  a  day.  Samples  worth  £1.50,  KrtKE. 
Lines  nor  under  tue  horse's  feet.  Write 


Brewster  Sale  I  y  Rein  Holder  Go.,  Holly. Miah. 


HIGH  CUSS  POULTRY  kSTPB*SlK 

Wyandotte*.  and  W.  Leghorns,  for  sale  very  cheap. 
Address  Saybrnoh  Valiev  Poultry  Varda, 
OAK  HILL.  GREENE  Cu„  N*.  Y. 


W  ANTED.— AGENTS  to  sell  a  first-class  and  rap¬ 
idly  selling  luveqtlon.  We  can  guarauiee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HJ1.L.  ill’F’G  CO  .  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  same  sent  free,  by 

Aapinwall  MT’e  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  ’Itch. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  I87S. 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absotutely  pu  re 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  tL  •  jc 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixer 
with  Starch,  Anew  root  or  Sugai. 
and  ia  therefore  iar  more  ecououn 
cal,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  U  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  ami 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids 

as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKEiI  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  Mass. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 


The  only  S3  SRAM  LESS 
Shoe  in  the  world. 
Finest  Calf,  perfect  nr.  and 
warranted.  Curigri  -s  Button 
and  l.ace,  all  styles  toe.  As 
stylish  and  durable  as 
those  costing  90  or  88. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
Si.r.o  SHOE  excels 
the  $J  shoes  adver¬ 
tised  bv  other 
firms. 


[Nitn*  and  ptio* 
•utmpfvl  ou  bottom  cS  each  Shoo.] 

Bovs  all  wear  the  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  S3  SHOE. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  send  your  name  oil 

postal  to  YV.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


FeRFeCtEP  0X/6SN 


Entirely  Different,  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  Fo, 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority.  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1255  Areh  Street,  .  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AU3  S 


ig©  THE  RURAL  WEW-YORSCER. 


f^ntrs  .of  i\)t  Wffk. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  30, 1887. 

The  total  collections  from  all  sources  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  year  euding  June  30 
were  $118,835,787— $1,982,888  more  than  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  cost  of  collection 
was  about  $4,075,000.  Among  the  items  of 
receipts  were :  spirits,  $( ’>5, 829,233,  a  decrease 
of  $3,2(52,944 ;  tobacco,  $30,108,0(57,  an  increase 
of  $2,200,705;  fermented  liquors,  $21,922,187, 
an  increase  of  $2,245,45(5;  oleomargarine, 
$7251,948,  all  increase _ There  is  a  great  sen¬ 

sation  at  Ottawa.  Canada,  owing  to  revela¬ 
tions  made,  Tuesday,  with  regard  to  immoral 
traffic  in  young  girls  from  12  to  14  years  of 
age,  in  which  a  number  of  leading  citizens 
and  several  prominent  politicians  are  impli¬ 
cated  ..  President  John  Taylor,  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  who  had  been  hiding  for  some 
months  from  the  United  States  authorities 
who  wanted  to  arrest  him  for  polygamy,  died 
the  other  day;  but  the  Saints  refuse  to  disclose 
where  his  death  took  place.  11c  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  from  the  Tabernacle  iu  Salt  Lake 

City  yesterday. ......  . .  A  now 

regulation  made  respecting  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Savings  Bank,  provides  that  here¬ 
after  the  amount  received  from  any  one  depos¬ 
itor  iu  one  fiscal  year  shall  be  limited  to  $300. 
The  maximum  sum  to  the  credit  of  any  cue 
depositor  is  not  to  exceed  $1,000  exclusive  of 
interest . .  Over  200  delegates  attend¬ 

ed  the  Mississippi  State  Prohibition  Con¬ 
vention  at  Jackson,  Wednesday.  After  a  hot 
discussion  between  the  advocates  of  prohib¬ 
ition  and  high  license,  the  former  passed  a  ma¬ 
jority  report . . . . . 

_ A  bill  has  passed  one  branch  of  the  Geor¬ 
gia  legislature  taxing  bar-rooms  $10,000  per 

year . . .  .The  Texas  election  next  week 

promises  to  be  extremely  exciting.  All  party 
lines^  are  'temporarily  dropped.  Democrats, 
Republicans,  and  Labor  men  are  electioneer' 
ing  in  the  bitterest  way  for  and  against,  pro¬ 
hibition,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  par¬ 
ty  affiliations.  In  no  State  has  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  fight  raged  more  fiercely.  Five  other  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments  will  be  voted  upon _ 

Russell  Clifford,  a  jeweler  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
has  been  arrested,  charged  with  stealing  large 
quantities  of  electricity  from  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  exchange — first,  prosecution  for  stealing 

electricity . . While  workmen  were 

digging  a  well  the  other  day  at  Howell, 
Mich.,  a  terrific  roaring  was  heard  and  stones 
and  dirt  were  thrown  100  feet  into  the  air 
Natural  gas  had  been  struck.  The  flow  was 
lighted  and  a  flame  as  large  as  a  barrel  ascend¬ 
ed  to  a  hight  of  40  feet . The  Supreme 

Court  of  Minnesota  has  decided  that  women 
cannot  serve  on  juries.... . The  Phila¬ 

delphia  Board  of  Health  has  ordered  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  poison  vines  from  the  cemeteries 
and  Fairmont  Park.  Hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children  have  been  poisoned  by 

the  vines  this  summer . 

. The  new  yacht.  Volunteer  still  contin¬ 
ues  to  give  much  satisfaction.  The  Thistle 
left  England  Tuesday  to  capture  the  Ameri- 
eus  Cup.  It  is  said  a  syndicate  of  English 
betting  men  has  been  formed  to  scoop  in  lots 
of  “Yankee”  money  by  backing  the  Scotch 

wonder .  Ry  the  wreck  of  a  construction 

train  at  Hopedale,  Ill.,  Wednesday,  10  men 
were  killed  outright  and  22  wounded,  some  of 
them  so  severely  that  they  have  died  since. . . . 

. Thirty-six  Mormon  missionaries  have 

been  driven  away  from  Asheville,  S.  C.,  by  a 
mob  armed  with  axe  helves  and  headed  by  a 

Baptist  preacher . One  watermelon 

train  ran  into  the  rear  of  another  near  Chest¬ 
er,  S.  C.,  Wednesday.  An  engineer  aud 
fireman  were  hurt.  Twelve  cars  and  count¬ 
less  melons  were  wrecked . . . 

_ There  Is  a  radical  difference  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  Labor  ranks.  Powderly,  with  a  large 
following,  favors  protection  for  uative  indus¬ 
tries,  and  restrictions  on  Immigration.  Hen 
ry  George  earnestly  advocates  the  widest 
sort  of  free  trade,  and  absolutely  unhampered 
immigration . Many  bodies,  en¬ 

gaged  in  various  industries,  are  still  seceding 
from  the  K.  of  L.  Among  others,  the  brew¬ 
ery  workmen  of  Milwaukee,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  buve  just  done  so,  as  the 
Knights  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  intemper¬ 
ance  . The  Chicago  boodlemon  up- 

pear  to  have  been  more  grasping  and  shame¬ 
less  than  even  those  of  New  York.  As  pub¬ 
lic  officials  they  took  bribes  all  the  time,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  get.  them  to  vote  for  any 
public  improvement,  however  necessary, 
without  bribery.  Ex-County  Commissioner 
Lynn,  a.  gray-haired  saint,  and  church  sup¬ 
port,  who  has  turned  State’s  evidence,  uu- 
blushingly  confesses  that  he  received  $5, 000a 
year  in  bribes  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,300. 
Chief  boodleman  W.  J.  McGarigle,  after  con¬ 
viction,  was  allowed  by  Sheriff  Matson  to 


visit  his  family  and  take  a  bath,  under  care  of 
a  deputy  sheriff,  and  escaped  to  Canada  early 
in  the  week.  He  is  under  $(50,000  bail  for 
other  offenses,  and  unless  he  surrenders  or  is 
captured,  bail  will  be  forfeited.  The  privileges 
allowed  rich  criminals  after  conviction,  nearly 

everywhere,  are  atrociously  shameful . 

. . .  .New  Mexico  wants  Texas  to  cede  all  west 
of  the  Pecos  River,  so  as  to  secure  speedy  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  State.... In  reply  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  that  large  Missouri  delegation,  the 
President  says  he  will  visit  St.  Ixniis  early  in 
October;  and  a  large  Kansas  City  delegation 
secured  a  similar  promise  for  their  “booming” 
city.  Detroit,  also  wants  a  visit;  and  so  do 
lots  of  other  places.  Probably  there  will  tie 
a  lively  “swing  round  the  circle.11-  ..  The 
Ohio  Republican  Convention  at  Cleveland, 
Thursday,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
indorsed  Senator  Sherman  as  its  candidate 
for  the  Presidency ,  though  Blaine  has  a  strong 
following  in  the  Buckeye  State.  Foraker 
was  enthusiastically  renomiuatad  for  Gover¬ 
nor _ Storms,  cloud-bursts  and  floods  have 

been  more  disastrous  and  widespread  this 
week  than  even  last.  Massachusetts,  N.  H., 
N.  J. ,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  several  of  the  Western 
States  have  suffered  grievously.  Hay  has 
been  greatly  damaged  in  wide  stretches  of 
country,  and  nearly  ruined  in  others,  aud  all 
growiug  crops  have  suffered  greatly.  The 
land,  too,  has  been  severely  gullied  and  the 
“bottoms”  along  rivers  and  creeks  covered 
with  debris  from  the  higher  grounds.  Many 
deaths  are  reported— 18  iu  Massachusetts 
alone  At  a  Canal  Convention  held  the 
other  day  atSault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  delegates 
were  present  from  all  the  various  commercial 
organizations  of  the  West,  and  a  National  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $7,000,000  was  demanded  for 
the  speedy  enlargement  of  the  Sault  Canal . . . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  30, 1887. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  echoes  of  the 
late  Jubilee  festivities  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria’s  ascension  to 
the  throne,  are  mingled  with  the  cries  of 
anger,  discontent  and  smothered  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  The  Jubilee  was  the  greatest  show 
England,  and  probably  Europe,  has  ever  seen. 
Most  of  the  4,500,000  population  of  London 
thronged  the  streets  sight-seeing,  and  the 
packed  multitude  was  increased  by  crowds 
from  the  rest  of  the  British  Isles,  from  the 
Continent  and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  Kings,  princes,  grand-dukes  and 
other  high  notabilities  swarmed  everywhere. 
Steam  on  rail  and  ocean,  electricity  as  a  mes¬ 
senger,  peace  everywhere,  unprecedented  fa¬ 
cilities  for  travel  and  accommodation,  afforded 
more  favorable  conditions  for  collecting  and 
controlling  a  vast  multitude  than  the  world 
had  ever  seen  before.  Then,  early  this  week, 
what  a  glorious  sight  must  that  review  of  the 
British  fleet,  four  miles  long,  have  presented! 
Oh,  the  whole  display  was  a  sight  of  which 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
Empress  of  India  might  well  be  proud,  and 
her  subjects  boastful. 

While  Great  Britain  is  resounding  with 
hosannas,  however,  only  groans  and  execra¬ 
tions  are  heard  throughout  most  of  Ireland. 
The  “Coercion  Law”  or  “Crimes Bill,” against 
whose  passage  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Liberals  and  Parnell  itos,  under  Gladstone, 
fought  so  valiantly  and  persistently,  has  at 
last  become  a  law, and  all  Ireland,  except  An¬ 
trim,  has  been  proclaimed  subject  to  its  rigors. 
Any  citizen  can  be  arrested  ami  imprisoned 
at  the  discretion  of  a  horde  of  petty  magis¬ 
trates  appointed  to  enforce  it.  It  suspends 
habeas  corpus  and  all  other  constitutional 
guarantees  of  personul  liberty.  It  permits  the 
trial  of  a  certain  class  of  offences  without  a 
jury,  aud  iil-o  the  removal  of  any  Irish  offend¬ 
er  to  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom — to 
England,  for  instance — for  trial.  It  is  the 
most  tyrannical  law  on  the  statute  books  of 
any  country  In  the  world  to-day. 

_ The  Tory  or  Conservative  party  being  in  a 

minority  iu  Parliament,  the  Government 
could  not  have  carried  the  measure  without 
the  help  of  the  disgruntled  Liberal-Unionists 
under  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
the  latter  Insisted  that  the  Government 
should  introduce  au  Irish  land  bill  still  fur¬ 
ther  scaling  down  the  rents  and  giving  to  the 
tenants  terms  so  liberal  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  confiscation  of  the  landlords’  rights  in 
the  long  run.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
highly  obnoxious  clauses,  even  the  Parnellites 
are  satisfied  with  the  measure.  It  was  ab- 
lutely  forced  on  the  Government,  however, 
by  the  Chamberlain  wing  of  the  Liberal- 
Unionists,  uud  many  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  and  all  their  landlord  supporters  in  all 
three  kingdoms  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
This  greatly  weakens  the  Government.  Late¬ 
ly,  too,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  going 
strongly  against  the  Tory  party,  as  indicated 
by  the  election  of  three  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament  to  seats  lately  held  by  Conserva¬ 


tives,  and  by  a  marked  reduction  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  majorities  at  several  other  elections.  All 
parties  appear  to  believe  a  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament  near  at  hand,  and  an 
election  of  another  which  will  more  correctly 
represent  the  present  sentiments  of  the  people. 
In  such  an  ovent,  Gladstone  and  his  Liberals 
a^e  very  likely  to  secure  a  majority.  In  that 
case,  the  Coercion  Act  would  be  speedily  re¬ 
pealed,  aud  Home  Rule  granted  to  Ireland. 

In  the  Parliamentary  struggle  over  Irish 
affairs  for  the  past  two  years  and  more,  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  rest  of  the  empire  lias  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  A  convention  with 
Turkey  about  the  English  occupation  of 
Egypt,  being  distasteful  to  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  inasmuch  as  it  virtually  made  Egypt  an 
English  dependency,  has  not,  been  ratified  by 
the  Sultan  owing  to  the  threats  from  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg,  und  the  English  agent 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  Constantinople  w  ithout  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  anything, after  incurring  an 
expense  of  $165,000.  In  India  England  is  vig¬ 
orously  extending  railroads  both  to  develop 
the  country ’s  industrial  resources,  aud  for 
strategic  purposes  in  the  war  with  Russia  for 
the  empire  of  the  East,  which  is  merely  a 
question  of  a  few  yearn,  if  not  of  a  few 
months. 

On  the  Continent,  France  and  Germany  are 
still  snarling  and  glowering  at  each  other,  aud 
straining  every  nerve  to  be  prepared  for  the 
deadly  struggle  which  cau  hardly  ho  de¬ 
ferred  much  longer.  The  result  is  likely  to  bo 
cither  the  dismemberment  of  France  or  her  ac¬ 
quisition  ouco  more  of  ht  r  lost  provinces  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  the  extension  of  her  .north¬ 
ern  boundary  to  the  Rhine.  The  armies  of 
both  countries  are  being  increased  as  much  as 
possible,  and  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  deadly  weapons;  fortifications  are  being 
strengthened  and  multiplied  aud  alliances 
songtit  on  all  sides.  The  most  trustworthy 
accounts  agree  that  Germany  is  tho  better 
prepared  for  war,  bolh  as  regards  her  army 
and  her  allies  in  case  their  help  is  needed. 
France  can  rely  on  noue  except  Russia,  if  tho 
latter  isn’t  offered  better  terms  by  Germany. 
The  latter  has  Austria,  Hungary  aud  Italy  for 
certain  on  her  side,  and  can  doubtless  seduce 
or  coerce  other  countries  ulso. 

Russia,  with  a  vast  Territory  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  82, 000, 000,  has  tho  largest  army  in  the 
world — 824,762  men  in  active  service,  uud  a 
reserve  of  1,800,815;  a  total  of  2,425,577  sol¬ 
diers.  She  is  rapidly  pushing  her  railroad 
lines  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  the  near¬ 
est  point  at  which  she  can  attack  Great  Bri¬ 
tain — and  the  only  point  at  which  that  fleet- 
protected  island  is  vulnerable.  Bulgaria  hav¬ 
ing  elected  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha  as  sovereign,  the  Czar  refuses  to 
recognize  the  legality  of  the  Sobranje  which 
elected  him,  so  as  to  keep  the  “Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion”  open  to  afford  him  a  pretext  for  march¬ 
ing  on  Constantinople  whenever  au  opportu¬ 
nity  is  presented.  The  cholera  is  spreading 
again  in  Southern  Italy.  Spain  is  quietly  de¬ 
veloping  her  resources  under  Queen  Regent 
Christina.  Belgium  is  busy  fortifying  her 
strong  defensive  points  lest  her  level  plains 
should  be  made  the  battle  ground  in  the  next, 
war  us  (hey  have  been  in  so  many  previous 
struggles  between  the  Fmuks  uud  the  Teutons. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  July  30,  1887. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish 
an  annual  fat  stock  show  at  Denver.  Why 

shouldn’t  this  bo  a  success? . At  the 

Knusas  State  Ag'l  Coll,  in  1 885-7  there  were 
481  students,  of  whom  449  were  from  66  coun¬ 
ties  iu  Kansas,  and  32  from  15  other  States  and 
Territories — N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Fa.,  Fla.,  lnd.,  Ia., 
Nob.,  111.,  Mo.,  Col.,  Cal.,  N.  M.,  Wy.,  Utah 

and  Indian  Territory . Though  the 

Texas  Cattle  Trail  is  no  longer  crowded,  Texas 
cattle  continue  to  be  received  in  large  num¬ 
bers  iu  Chicago — 8,000  to  5,000  a  day. 

New  Mexican  burros  are  offered  at  $40  to  $50 
ahead  at  Chicago;  lately  a  car-load  sold  at 

$65  to  $75  a  piece  here . No  loss 

than  19,000  horses  were  sworn  in  from  Canada 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  188(5,  as 
imported  for  breeding  purposes,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  18,000  of  them  were  mares  aud 

geldings  to  bo  sold  as  work  animals. . . . 

Resides  the  demand  for  $17,000  duty  on  former 
importations  of  horses,  made  of  Galbraith 
Brothers,  under  Judge  Gresham’s  recent  de¬ 
cision,  demands  for  duty  have  already  been 
made  on  several  other  importers.  The  deci¬ 
sion  is  generally  denounced  as  quite  injurious 
to  the  live  stock  interest  of  the  country.  The 
ease  will  probably  be  appealed  to  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  but  there  it  couldn’t  be 

reached  in  less  than  four  or  five  years . 

. The  Hereford  men,  having,  us  they 

appear  to  think,  triumphed  over  tho  support¬ 
ers  of  the  other  beef  breeds,  are  uow  busy 
challenging  each  other  for  the  best  specimens 
of  the  breed.  Well,  it  helps  to  keep  up  the  ex- 


citemeut — to  keep  the  “boom”  lively . 

The  International  Association  of  Fair  Man¬ 
agers  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Toronto 
July  27  and  2S.  A  good  attendance,  especial¬ 
ly  of  Western  men . Under  the  aus- 

picas  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Conven¬ 
tion,  dairy  conferences  will  lx*  held  at  the 
dairy  of  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Richland,  Oswego 
Co.,  on  August  10;  and  at  tho  dairy  oi  Jesse 
Owen  &  Son,  Chemung,  Chemung  Co.,  on  Au¬ 
gust  12 . . On  tho  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 

cultural  State  College  Farm  there  are  uow  23 
Ayrshires,  half  unregistered,  eight  Holstein- 
Friesians,  six  Jerseys,  six  Short-horns  and 
nine  grades — altogether  5(5  head,  of  which  11 
are  bulls  and  hull  calves,  six  steers,  30  cows 
aud  heifers  in  calf, and  11  heifer  calves.  There 
is  stable  accommodation  for  68  head.  Labor 
costs  $8,000  a  year.  Quite  enough  cattle  there 

for  a  good  object  lesson . Gov.  Preston 

H.  Leslie,  of  Montana,  under  the  act  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  approved  March  10, 
1887,  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  sheep 
into  Montana  from  Oregon,  Nevada,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Washington  Territory,  Idaho  aud  Utah, 
on  the  ground  that  scab  and  other  contagious 
diseases  are  prevalent  among  the  flocks  there. 
No  sheep  from  these  places  are  allowed  to  be 
introduced,  except  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
Montana  Yeterinanian,  that,  he  or  his  deputy 
has  inspected  them  and  found  them  clear  of 

scab  and  other  infectious  diseases . At 

the  great  trotting  match  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
yesterday,  the  stallion  Patron,  sired  by  Pan- 
eoast,  defeated  the  heretofore  invincible  Har¬ 
ry  Wilkes  in  throe  straight  heats  in  2:16;  2:- 
16%  add  2:14’/,  The  last  is  within  one  second 
of  the  highest,  record  for  stallions,  aud  if  Pa¬ 
tron  hadn’t  jogged  home,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  lowered  it.  Patron  is  King  of  the  Trot¬ 
ters  now;  how  long  will  his  reign  last? . 

...  The  Ontario  (Canada)  Oatmeal  Millers’ 
Association,  recently  in  session  at  Toronto, 
has  decided  to  organize  a  company  with  an 
ostensible  capital  of  $30,000,  composed  of  all 
the  oatmeal  millers  in  Caunda,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  controlling  the  trade  and  lixiug  prices. 

. By  the  burning  of  the  Vienna  bakery’s 

large  stable  in  this  city  Monday,  43  horses 
were  cremated;  545  wore  saved  ..  Entries 
have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  Canada, 
and  also  from  tho  United  States  for  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in 
Quebec  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  . Texas  fever  is  very  widespread  und 

fatal  iu  Washington  and  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ties,  Kansas.  The  disease  was  taken  from 
Kansas  City  in  a  drove  of  several  hundred 
cattle  shipped  against  the  orders  of  the  In¬ 
spector.  The  Legislature  failed  to  appropri¬ 
ate  any  money  for  the  protection  of  the  cuttle 
interests,  aud  the  State  is  practically  helpless 
to  wage  buttle  against,  the  fever.  The  rail¬ 
roads,  however,  will  be  called  upon  to  cease 

the  shipment  of  any  more  diseased  cattle . 

....According  to  Secretary  Sanborn,  of  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Missouri  pig  crop  will  be  deficient,  the  short¬ 
age  being  about,  15  per  cent . Omaha 

had  packed  810,000  hogs  from  March  1  up  to 
July  13,  or  an  increase  over  lust  year  of  285,- 

000 . It  looks  as  if  the  great  Cattle 

Trust  had  burst.  Too  many  wanted  to  get  in 
“on  tho  ground  floor;”  but,  if  tho  starters  of 
the  scheme  allowed  all  to  come  in  on  the  splen¬ 
did  term?  they  grunted  to  themselves,  to 
make  the  certificates  of  stock  they  took  at  25 
cents  worth  $1,  would  bo  like  transferring 
money  from  one  of  their  own  pockets  to  an¬ 
other.  What  they  want  is  to  transfer  it  from 

other  folks’  pockets  to  their  own . 

Statistics  show  that  1,300, 105 pounds  of  wool 
were  exported  last  year;  but  not  a  pound  of 
this  was  from  our  own  (locks— it  was  import¬ 
ed  foreign  wool  exported .......  . .  . . 

. . The  Short-horn  Society, 

of  Great  Britain,  exported  885  pedigreed 
Shorthorns  last,  year,  as  follows:  To  South 
America,  chiefly  Buenos  Ayres,  295;  United 
States,  34;  Germany,  31;  Canada,  15;  South 
Africa,  7;  France,  2;  Italy,  1.  That  is,  the 
United  States  took  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.  The  Society  numbers  1,183 

members . Ouy  cuttle  exports  during 

June  were  1*3,842,  against  11,742  in  June  1886. 
Exports  for  12  months  ending  June  3(1,  were 
99,145,  against  115,815  same  time  last  year — 
....  In  one  district  of  Algeria  it  is  alleged  that 
50,000  gallons  of  grasshoppers’  eggs  have  lieeu 
collected  aud  burned  t  his  year — premiums  are 

given  for  such  collections . Belgium 

has  increased  the  import,  duty  on  coffee,  cattle 
and  meat,  and  after  January  I  next  meat  will 
not  bo  permitted  to  enter  Belgium  except  in 
tho  form  of  wholo  uuimuls  and  halves  and 
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DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1827,  and  Is  to  day,  as  II  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brlKhiestln  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  oft  no  poisonous  vapors.  Tho  size  Is  uow  doub¬ 
led  uud  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  hut  the  quail 
tv  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  lor 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 
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well  headed;  the  ciuality  is  disappointing  and 
the  straw  is  short.  The  early  drought  retard¬ 
ed  oats,  but  they  have  since  picked  up  wonder¬ 
fully.  While  the  straw  will  be  short,  the 
heads  will  givo  good  results,  and  the  crop,  on 
the  whole,  will  be  plentiful.  Corn  will  give 
splendid  results.  Potato  bugs  were  never  so 
plentiful,  but  potato  growers  have  persistent¬ 
ly  nnd  successfully  applied  Paris-green. 


lb;  do,  49  lb.  at  re.  Kern  tn-ky  i.o,  6,1  10  at  W40;  do  58  lb 
at  7c;  Kentucky  F.wes,  ill  tt,  average*,  at  tqc  per  lb;  do 
9?  lb  average,  at  4S;C;  Kentucky  Slice p,  7?  lb,  at  I L,c 


it»;  do  for  September,  4644toi4«  link-  do  for  Oc- 
do  for  November,  rv.c-tsuc.  u.m.- 
e;  do,  White,  3V,  No.'i.ffiMiaMkc:  do.  White, 


forequarters  of  animals,  and  then  only  when 

the  lungs  are  attached . 

...  The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  committee  to  arrange  a  list  of 
premiums  most  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  to  be  a  warded 
at  the  yearly  fairs  of  various  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties .  Last  week  Curtis  &  Adkins 

and  Ikard  Brothers  of  Fort  Worth  and  Henri¬ 
etta,  Texas,  among  the  largest  of  the  “cattle 
kings”  failed,  owing  to  the  great  depression  iu 
prices  of  stock,  and  since  then  several  smaller 
concerns  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  have  burst 

up . The  Colorado  potato  beetle  has  at 

last  invaded  Germany,  and  is  devastating  the 
potato  crop  iu  Prussian  Saxony ....... .The 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  New  York  City,  August  8  and  0. 
The  following  members  will  read  papers: 

H.  15.  Alvord.  1 — The  Relation  of  Thunder 
Storms  to  Hills, and  Valleys.  2 — The  “Oil 
Test1  of  the  Butter  Value  of  Milk  and  Cream. 

W.  J.  BcaL  1 — A  Plan  for  Some  Experi¬ 
ments  with  Agricultural  Crosses.  2, — A  Study 
of  1\><<  pr (i  triads. 

T.  J.  BurrilL  A  Disease  of  Broom  Corn. 

A,  ,T,  Cook.  1 — Economic  Entomology.  2. 
— Notes  on  Bees. 

Ji.  X).  Halstead. — 1. — A  Hint  as  to  Nitrogen 
Appropriation  by  Clovers,  2. — The  Pegs  of 
Seedling  Cucnrbitaceous  Plants. 

W.  It.  Lazenby.  1. — The  Absence  of  Native 
Plants  iu  Soils  Contain  lug  a  Large  Percentage 
of  Lime.  2—  Thick  and  Thin  Seeding  of 
W  heat. 

T.  V.  Munson.  1— The  Relative  Times  of 
Germination  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Different 
Species  of  American  Grapes.  2. — The  Rela¬ 
tive  Times  of  Leafing  and  Bloomiug  of  the 
Species  of  American  Grapes. 

E.  L.  SturtevHiit,  1.  Some  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Generalizations.  2 — Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Vegetables.  :j — A  Few  Analyses  from  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Laboratory. 

H.  W.  Wiley.  The  Sorghum  Plaut  as  a 
Sugar  Producer. 


Crops  &  iVlovhcts. 


Saturday,  .July  80,  1887. 

The  development  of  India  as  a  wbeat-grow- 
ing  country  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  construction  of  railroads  through  the 
wheat  districts.  Last  year  1,025  miles  of  new 
road  wore  built,  making  the  total  open  mile¬ 
age  1 8, MOO.  The  construction  of  2,200  miles 
more  has  been  authorized.  The  return  upon 
capital  invested  was  3  0-10  per  cent,  for  the 
year.  The  wheat  crop  does  not  seem  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  railways.  The  last 
crop  is  Officially  estimated  to  have  been  236,- 
500,000  bushels,  or  an  average  yield  of  less 
than  nine  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  average 
crop  for  a  series  of  years  is  estimated  at 
206,000,000  bushels. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its  review  of 
last  week,  says:  The  continued  drought  is 
rapidly  maturing  wheat,  aud  part  of  the 
Southern  crop  is  already  cut.  If  the  dry 
weather  bolds  out  the  whole  crop  will  be  har¬ 
vested,  and  thrown  on  the  market,  and  prices 
will  decline  to  zero.  On  the  other  baud,  if 
rain  sets  iu,  the  grain  will  have  a  chance  of 
being  converted  into  pigs’  feed.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  spurt  of  trade,  but  there  is  wheut 
enough  in  the  world  to  again  bring  values 
even  below  the  present  level.  The  English 
wheat-trrovver  is  irretrievably  ruined,  whether 
his  wheat,  goes  straight  to  market  or  to  the 
rats.  Trade  is  sick  unto  death.  The  sales  of 
English  wheat  during  the  past  week  were  24,- 
lll'.l  quarters,  at.  31s.  3d.,  against  27,295 quar¬ 
ters  at  31s.  3d.  during  the  corresponding  week 
last  year.  The  trade  on  foreign  wheat  is  on 
t  he  smallest  possible  scale.  Values  are  in  buy¬ 
ers’ favor.  At  Liverpool  prices  are  down  Id. 
per  cental. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Nova  Scotia  promises  to 
be  a  good  ouc  in  Annapolis,  Kings  and  Hunts 
Counties,  u  lu  re  t  he  bulk  of  the  apple  crop  is 
grown.  It  is  said  the  exports  of  apples  from 
Nova  .Scotia  lust  year  reached  200,000  barrels 
realizing  $600,000,  and  some  sanguine  fruit 
growers  anticipate  even  a  larger  export  this 
year. 

Farm i. us  of  Ontario,  Can.,  who  refused 
to  sell  their  stocks  of  potatoes  a  few  weeks 
ago  except  at  very  high  prices,  have  been 
“nipped.”  Old  potatoes  arc  now  offered  at 
25c  to  30c  a  bag  iu  Hamilton,  and  in  Toronto 
recently  u  commission  merchant  ottered  300 
bushels  of  them  for  $50,  hut  there  were  no 
buyers.  The  same  potatoes,  if  marketed  two 
months  ago,  could  have  been  sold  at  a  hand¬ 
some  profit.  Now  they  will  likely  be  disposed 
of  for  pigs’  feed. 

The  Albany,  N.  Y.  Journal  thus  summarizes 
its  numerous  reports  of  the  couditiou  of  the 
crops  of  this  State:  Hops  much  better  than 
wus  expected ;  a  smaller  acreage,  but  larger 
yield  than  last  year;  good  prices  promised ; 
hay  a  good  crop  iu  nearly  all  sections;  a  good 
prospect  for  grain;  rye  shows  uu  unusually 
largo  acreage;  corn  aud  oats  about  an  average 
crop;  a  big  potato  crop  promised;  an  off  year 


for  fruit,  except  berries  and  small  fruit,  in 
most  sections. 

From  our  own  reports,  supported  by  others, 
especially  by  a  late  one  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  it.  is  reasonably  inferred  that  the  crops 
in  Northern  and  Eustern  New  York,  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  Western  Massachusetts,  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  bountiful.  Hay  is  generally  a 
satisfactory  crop.  In  Northern  New  York 
and  Vermont,  the  yield  Is  large.  Rye  does  not 

flhnw  nw  crnrwl  iv.anltva  Iiav  hn t.  in 
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■While  it  is  early  yet  to  confidently  predict  for 
late  potatoes,  it  cun  be  sufely  said  that  unless 
something  unforseen  occurs,  the  potato  fields 
will  have  good  crops,  in  fruit,  apples  are 
everywhere  a  purtiul  failure.  Pear  trees  are 
loaded  with  fruit.  Plums  are  scarce,  and 
there  were  no  cherries.  Berries  have  been  in 
great  abundance.  Hops  are  doing  so  well 
that,  growers  generally  lament  that,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vines  is  so  limited. 

Now  York  State  canners  report  that  the 
pack  of  peas  and  strawberries  will  not  be 
above  oue-balf  the  average.  Cherries  are  a 
complete  failure. 

Dealers  in  hav  iu  this  city  arc  advised  by 
correspondents  throughout  the  Middle  States 
that  the  hay  crop  has  been  badly  damaged  by 
the  recent  heavy  rui us.  estimates  placing  the 
loss  as  high  as  one-third  of  the  total  crop. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York.  Saturday,  July  SO,  1887. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hav  ash  Straw.— The  recent  heavy  rains,  accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  accounts,  have  damaged  the  hay  crop 
very  materially  In  the  Middle  states,  anil  this  has 
given  holders  decided  eontldence  111  the  future  mar¬ 
ket.  Uuy— Timothy.  Choice,  sir. _oS5e;  No.  1.  75@80c:  No. 
2.  tilMStTbc;  Clover,  mixed,  50<i55e:  clover,  llJhtlftC:  ship¬ 
ping,  .Vie;  Straw- Long  rye,  file;  short  do,  45®.'i0c; 
oat.  fOwi-ISc. 

flops -The  general  market  is  a  very  unsettled  one. 
On  llie  one  hand  sellers  claim  the  temper  tlrm,  while 
oil  the  other  buyers  say  It  Is  weak.  Cron  acccotints 
arc  very  conflicting.  American  flops— n  4  state  tsss, 
best,  lf&ido.  do.  common  ujgooo,  noise,  do,  lsxs.best, 
lOicllc;  do  medium.  7<>a9c;  Pacific  Coast,  crop  1  386,  best, 
iSfoO-Mc'.  do.  common  to  good,  ingitc  do  iss.i,  good  to 
prime.  9(91  let  Foreign  tiermnns,  crop  lKtrt.  best,  2tk>« 
23c;  do,  medium.  PoiiHe;  do,  common,  13y>lSo. 

Cotton.— Th#  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
olaaslflcatiou,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  nnd  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary  .  . . 75i  77$  7 % 

8 trio t  Ordinary . »H  Wfc 

Wood  Ordluary .  9  3-16  9  5-16  9  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  95g  9K  93i 

Low  .Middling . .10  loyfc  lot* 

Strict  Low  Middling...  10  3-16  10  5-16  10  5-16 

Middling . .  ...  lU-lft  lUMj'  low 

Good  Middling .  lWj,  lOji  10jh 

Strict  Good  Middling... 1014  11  11 

Middling  Fair . UU  lift  H-fc 

Fair . ...ID*  13  13 

STAIN  KP. 

Good  Ordinary _ 7q,  |  Low  Middling  ....  tft$ 

StrlctGnod  Ord . H  3-16  I  Middling  .  10 

VKOKTA»r.Ks.—  Potatoes  In  good  supply  and  easy. 
Tom.uoes  are  held  steady  with  good  demand.  Onions 
In  more  lilicrul  supply  and  easier.  Cabbages  held 
steady,  'juolallons  arc  for:  Potatoes.  -  .Maryland 
Rose,  $1  SNttlMI;  Long  Island,  Role,  per  bhl,  $1  50; Corn, 
per  100,  •< 'c'.ell  25;  Cucumbers,  Long  Island,  per  100, 
SOiGlie;  Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  libl,  $5«fc3  50j  Onions, 
southern,  per  bbl.  $.ig:i  25;  do,  Jersey,  tier  bid,  *2  75; 
Tomatoes,  -mi them  per  crate.  QOcuigl  25;  Tomatoes, 
Jersey,  per  crate,  75cw>$l  50;  Cabbages,  Isdig  Island, 
per  100,  hquosh,  per  bbl,  fligd  25  beaus,  Lima, 

per  bag.  $2  50  a3- 

FapiT*. — Fresh,— Apples  in  good  supply  aud  selling 
moderately.  Peaches  in  moderate  supply  and  steady 
for  choice.  Watermelons  In  fair  demand  for  choice. 
A  liberal  supply  or  huckleberries.  Quotations:  Apples 
per  crate,  lU.GJc;  doper  bbl,  ,5«."-t  *2  50;  Peaches.  South 
era,  per  crate.  50e«2;  Peaches,  per  basket,  |(J«m5o; 
W.viermeli ms  Southern,  per  I'd,  gI3<3H0.  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  her  quart,  ftj  tec;  currants,  red,  per  lb,  po8c; 
blackberries,  per  quart,  ihASC;  grapes,  per  lb.  DofeSSc; 
peurs,  per  bbl,  gl  Mlstl  5iJ;  do  per  crate,  $1-43;  musk 
melons,  per  bbl,  50cu)*8. 

Fruits. —  DRIED.— quotations  are  for;  Apples  — 
Fuucy  Evaporated,  -ego.  nvir  to  good,  HesrScj  do 
Stale,  sliced.  5*6 e,  do  do  quarters,  4)4  to  SJ^c.  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  quarters,  bbl*,  -ISp.oftc;  apples.  Odd,  2U6 
Ufa.  Cherries- pitted,  i. irflRc.  Raspberries  evapor- 
aled.  -  i/iLt'  c:  do,  sun-drlrd.  —  oi-  c.  Blackberries— 
prime,  new,  e,  Whortleberries,  — c.  Plums— 5c. 

Pkani'Ts. — There  Is  a  tlrm  market  for  must  grades, 
with  moderate  demands,  quoted  at  3e  for  extra; 
Baltic  for  fancy  hand-picked;  1*vg5!4C.  for  farmers' 
grades. 

Pot'LTH v.— Line.— Live-  poultry  In  fair  supply.  Fowl* 
are-  in  modern*-  demand.  Geese  steady.  A  good  sup 
pl.v  "t  chickens;  trade  Is  rather  .-.Gw,  la  drvv.M-d 
poultry  turkeys  III  light  supply  anil  steady.  Fowls 
ar>:  selling  moderately.  Spring  chickens  plenty  and  Iu 
light  demand.  Ducks  are  eiulet.  quotations  are 
for;  Fow  ls,  Jersey,  Stale,  and  l'ennsy Ivnnla.  per 
lb.  I.ValO'uc;  fowls,  Western,  per  B..  Ue.vW^o.  roost¬ 
ers,  old.  par  n>.  7c;  turkeys,  per  tb  llle; 

ducks,  western  pel  pair,  iVjfiOc,  spring  chickens, 
lai-ge,  per  tb.  I7e;  do.  medium  to  good,  per  0- ,  t.Vsliie;  do, 
small,  per  lb,  He*  15c. 

POtJt. ray  -Duksskp. Turkey*,  mixed  weights,  per 
tb,  nt  I2<tjlle,  fowl*.  Philadelphia  aud  Jersey  Uc; 
do.  Western  Iced,  prime,  13,i,13Vac:  old  cocks,  per  lb 
“isiSc;  -Squalls,  while,  per  ilox,  <2  24;  Squabs,  dark 
per  do*.  31  :.H;  ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  »,  It 
ul5e;  do.  Long  Island,  do.  per  tb.  labile  ehlekeua. 
spring,  Philadelphia,  large,  per  !b,  .'li.ti.’e:  do.  do,  do, 
mixed,  per  !b,  l*-cJe;  dnilu  Long  Island,  scalded,  per 
ll>,  llsii  1  i'c;  do  do  western,  per  lb,  13(3>16c;  do  do  state, 
15c 

Fkkp.  quoted  at  77>»H5c.  forth  Hi: spring  and  winter 
60  tbs,  lltftqtSOO;  HO  lbs.  e>-; SJc.;  hJO  lbs.  85,495c:  sharps, 
95cigl$l  L5.  Rye  Feed ,  S5ai90c.;  screenings,  60j5 75c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— ITIOVISIONS. -1‘OHK.- Mess,  quoted  at 
•  15  350 1 1 15  lot  Old;  $10  211*116  75  for  n«W;  $15  75iJ17  for 
Family  Mew;  |iHM:«ii7  in ror  Clear  Back:  aud  $:i  50 
rof  Kxtra  Prime  BBg».-Clty  Extra  ludla  Mess,  *lh9 
13,  Extra  Slev*.  Iu  barrels,  $i  Nkgs;  Packet,  gs'(,* ;  Plate, 
*7  50.  Bkkk  Hams. -quoted  ai  *iU4fl@2h.  cur  Muxrs. 

I'h'klcd  Hi'llles.  12  lb,  quoted,  PU  kled  Liams, 
Whe,  Ph'k led  Shoulders,  '-SpsiTe,  Smoked  Uunis,  l.iq, 
(it lie;  Smoked  ■•shoulders,  <V'C8c  >ltm.iYs.-  l*iug  Clear 
In  New  York  ijuoled  til  HMe,  Dhesskd  Hooa— City 
Heavy  to  Light,  iVt  sJ'ise.  Pigs,  Fv.i I  1 1- 16c.  Lard.— 
Wi  surn  steam  quoteub.i/ce,  city  steam,  fi.ro*-;  reoned, 
quoted  7.1  c.  Contlneut:  South  American.  '.■MA.t7.-l5c; 
August.  s.s7 Ig.ii.9le;  Soptpjnljer,  fi.*8j*lc;  October,  7.03(g) 
7.01c:  November.  (Vs5e;  December.  6.H3c;  Juutnu-y,  6.87c. 

PHiiiADELPUtA,  Pa.  Pro  visions  firm.  hkrv. — City 
Family,  |w-r  bbl.,  39  Slit  10;  do  packets,  *U(.u9  Ml;  smoked 
beef,  14  -tlfio,  Beef  liatiLs,  |21  40.  Pork.  Mess,  $16;  do, 
prime  mess,  new,  *16  4U:  do,  do.  family,  $|6  Mkal?  50. 
Hams— smoked.  12Wai le.  Lard.— City  Refined.  37  iiqj 
1  7 5c.  dii.  Steam.  $6  SO;  do,  Butchers'  loose.  $a  25, a 6  50. 


Balitmork,  Md.  PKOVIMONS  steady,  quiet  Met 
Pork,  $ULtl7;  Hulkineats  -  Shoulders' .md  Clonr  HI 


Slues,  paeked,  .iit9e.  Ilaeou  shoulders,  "kpg'Uo: 
Clour  Rib  Sides,  9tge;  Hams  U’hj^Uc.  Lard— keltned 
at  Sc. 

CmeAuo.  -Mk.ss  Pork.— $15.  Lard.-$6  60.  Short 
Rib  sides  (loose),  $8;  dry  salted  shoulders  (boxed), 
$5  90;  Short  clear  sides  (boxed),  $8  40. 

St.douis,— Provhdous  were  steady.  Pork.— Irregu- 


None  genuine  except  with  this  Trade  Mark. 

— 1  PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 

ARRESTS 

DISEASE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“HOGOLOGY,” 
a  Pamphlet  on  Swine,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two -cent 
stamp. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESTROYS  WORMS. 

RELIEVES  WHEN 

SMUT  POISONED. 

INCREASEStite  FLESH. 


PRICES : 

82  50,  81.25  and  50  Ceuta 
per  ilox. 

25  pound  Cans,  812.50. 

JOS.  HAAS,  l  S„ 

50  S.  Penn  Street, 
Indianapolis,  I  ml. 


lar.  New 


Lard,-*''.  S5@6  40. 


Meats.— Boxed  Shoulders,  $5  75;  Long  clear,  $8  12)6; 
clear  ribs,  $s  l2^.-ioH  25;  short  clear,  $8  3?1&«8  5 u. 
Bacon  -  Boxed  ShoulderH,  $C  I  .fsouH  3ft:  Long  clear,  $9; 
clear  ribs,  |9;  short  clear,  *9  25  il  30,  (lams,  3U®14, 

DAIRY  AND  EGO  MARKETS. 

New  York.—  ormta— Cream. -West,  bent,  2H<<5)22c; 
do,  prune  m)^a3(k",  do,  good,  16tg<aiHc;  Htate,  extra, 
22ia!Bc.  State  dairy,  new-Half  tubs,  bent,  -c;  Hulf- 
flrklns,  tubs,  fine,  do.  do.  good,  17(i018c;  Welsh 

west-  rn— Imitation  creamery,  best.  IcSlTVgc;  do,  line, 
15(fl)16u.  Western  dairy,  line.  16c;  do,  fair,  14<'7tl5C: 
do,  factory,  best.  14j£ai5c;  do  do  flue,  I3^14c;  do, 
do,  common.  U><«l2c. 

Cheese.— Factory,  best  white,  do, best  col¬ 

ored,  lOMej  do, good,  iiqijiU^fc-  night  skims  medium, 
ti'Aaic:  night. do,  prime,  KoyHt^c;  Ohio  factory,  flue. 
s|4(i«sqje;  do  do  fair,  ituihjc. 

Enos.—  State ,  Ifit^etli'c-.  Western,  prime.  1  i@ U  V" ,  do 
Inferior,  12®13i^o;  Canadian,  i5®i5Vic. 

Boston,  -Maas-.  Butter.— Firm. steady. Extra  Northern 
Creamery,  23e .  Western  Cteutuerj',  23c.  Cheese  strung. 
Best  New  York  and  Vermont,  hie.  Eggs  -toady.  East¬ 
ern  extras,  isc; be*t  Canadian,  16c:  western,  lie. 

PUU.ADKi.rmA,  Pa. -nutter  tlrm.  Pemt.  Cream¬ 
ery  extra,  23c:  Western  Creamery  extra,  23c. 
B  C.  and  N.  Y.  Creamery,  extra,  19c,  Packing  Butter, 
astiOc.  Cheese.— Arm:  New  York  full  cream,  foap-silc; 
Ohio  flats,  choice,  Ik;;  Pennsylvania  part  Skims, 
8®i 4c;  do.  full  skims,  i*)'<’c-  Koas.  Weak.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  llrsis,  15c:  Ohio  and  otln-r  w eastern  firsts,  14c. 

Cate  Aim,  III  —Butter,  -strong.  Teamery,  i6(*i23c; 
dairy,  lioflisc.  Kuus.— 1  li^lU^C.  per  do*. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Hutthr,—  Strong  atid  higher. 
Creamery,  18 «33c;  Dairy,  16>j#20c;  Eggs— Dull  at  (ksit'yc. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Chicago,  RkaTuuc;  No. 
1  Norlheru,  s'>He;  Cngroili-d  Red,  7<k«.'-2i.e;  jfo.  it  Red, 
76)-ec:  No.  2  Reil,  7G*-*i«i  No.  2  Red  Tor  July,  i’+V;  c : 
do.  f-.r  August,  79  9  lufkiSk';  do  for  September, fill  15-16 
<>«M:lfto;  do.  for  October,  F2)«<<*k>a.i:-,  do  for  November, 
8S%(ri)ttltyc;  do.  for  Deeeniher,  94  l5-li>W854sC;  do  for 
January,  do  for  February  sT^e:  do  for 

March,  s'k-;  do  April,  :VdtC;  do  May,  &b.»91,qc;  do  Juue. 
«|4l  'I'-Ujtc.  Cobs.—  Ungraded  Mixed  at  4V«,4l>,  te  No,  2 


l,655  lb,  average,  at  35  per  100  Ibalo  1,605  lb,  at  $190; 
do.  1,442  tb,  at  $4  90;  do,  1,391  lb  at  S 1 90;  Western 
Heifers,  1,013  tb  average,  at  *3  30;  Kentucky  Steers,  1313 
lb  average,  at$l  50  per  ICO  lb:  Ohio  do,  l.&SO  lb,  at  $4  40; 
do.  1,435  lb.  at  34  25;  ilo.  1,170  lb,  at  $4  211,  Chicago  do, 
1,122  lb,  at  31  he  do,  1.074  IN,  atC4  10  Bill  - 
32  70:  Virginia  steers.  l.SM  Hi.  average,  at  $1  lo  per  nxi 
lie  do.  1,300  tb,  at  $1  SO:  Chicago  do,  I, *.23  nt  $4  7.4; 
do,  1,3*7  lb.  at  34  50.  Kentucky  Steers,  1,244  lb  average, 
at  $no  per  101)  lb;  do.  I, '60  (b,ats‘  US:  Ohio  do,  1.176 
lb,  at  $4  24;  Cincinnati  do,  1 ,31.4  tt.  at  34  Iu  do,  1  200  lb. 
At  34  20  Slat.  Bulls.  S«51b  average,  at  f  .*  Vi  per  Ul  '  lb 

Calves.—  Veal*.  147  lb.  average,  at  *(^e.  per  lb;  do,  215 
lb  at.  SC;  Buttermilk  calves,  Ul  it.,  average,  at  3c.  pej- 
ib;  veals,  t3k  lb,  at  be:  Buttermilk  Calves,  206 lb  aver 
age,  at  2)je  per  lb:  Fed  do, ’222  ib,  at  Ht^c;  do,  187  P*  at 
4c;  .Mixed  do,  149  Ib.  at  4c:  Veals,  (few  fed  calves!  150  Ib 
at  sv;  veal*.  1.4.4  ib,  at  Hftfc;  do,  Ul  lb,  at  6«c:  Butter¬ 
milk  Calves.  223  Ib,  average,  at  *.i  in  per  luu  lb:  do, 
(part  Fed  calves),  2U  lb.  at,  j:i  37Ui;  Mixed  Jo,  21 S  |b,  at 
P-fiO;  do,  1M)  lb,  at  5c;  veals,  1.43  lb,  at  6c.  do,  158  lb,  at 
«kc. 

Siikep  and  Lambs.— State  Sheep,  91  ib  average,  at 
84  60  per  101)  tb;  Western  do,  73  lb,  at  $4  50;  Kentucky 
Lambs  (Cullsi,  53  tt.  at  5c.  per  (b;  do,  63  Ib,  at  7)<jc.  do, 
57  tb,  at  7>(e;  do,  63  tb,  at  76|c:  Pennsylvania  Lamba, 
50  lb  average,  at  Ufa  per  lb;  State  Ewes.  Lo  lb, 
at  t-l;c;  Larnbs.  57  n>,  at  3c:  Michigan  Sheep,  88  Ib  aver 
age,  at  5c  per  n>;  State  L-unus,  57  J.  average  at  7Ujc  pe; 
lb.  Pennsylvania  Sheep,  kh  tt.  average,  at  l^c  per  !t>; 
Pennsylvania  Lamb*.  63  lb,  at  7c;  Pennsylvania  Luini». 
61  tr.  average,  at  ?C.  per  Ib;  UhloShtt-p,  .9  tb  average,  at 
$4  40  per  luO  lb;  Kentucky  Ewes,  93  (b  average,  at  $4 
per  ion  lb.  Ohio  do,  75  ib.  at  $1  70:  do,  *2  lb  at  <4  3u; 
<  >hlo  Lambs.  58  lb.  at  614c  per  m ;  Kentucky  do.  61  Ib  at 
6 Lie;  Ohio  Sheep,  82  Ib  average,  at  5o  per  tb;  do  *4  Si  at 
•I'sC;  Kentucky  Ewes,  h'8  Ib.  $t  65  per  10O  lb;  Virginia 


White  do.  3“U.;2q(C;  No,  2  for  July,  324a<a32He;  'lo, 
August.  !3Kk,iA;3lfs,e;  .lo  for  September,  S04bto.3UT.c-.  do 
for  October,  3iJ6(®.d)(ic. 

Flour,  and  Meal— Flour— quotations.  Fine  3219 
*3  00,  latter  for  fancy;  Superttne,  $2  65*3  25:  Extra 
No.  2,  $3 15*8  00;  Goml  to  Fancy  Extra  State.  |3  TOiud  U0; 
Conuuou  to  Good  Extra  Western.  $3  i  v.jj;;  6u,  Good  to 
Choice  Exlru  Western.  $3  65*4  90;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  LVj(4  U>.  Good  to  Fancv,  $4  10  -45; 
Common  Extra  Mmuesota,  *3  15  *  3  70:  Clear  $3  60.« 
t  L»J;  Rye  Ml  Xture,  $3  40j#t  lo;  Straight.  $1  I4),d4  60; 
Patent,  3»3u<iii  1)0;  Patent  winter  Wheat,  Extra,  34  ill 
*35.  City  41111  Kxtra  for  West  Indie*.  $4  lo* 
4  50  southern  Flour.—  Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
*3  30*4,  and  Good  to  Choice,  do  $4  1(4*5.  Rvk  Flour. 
— SuperUne,  $2  60*2  90.  Corn  Sul  -Yellow  Western 
quoted  at  $2  .40*2  75,  and  Brandywine  32  65*2  75. 

PkULAt.KU'iUA,  Pa.-  Flolr.  Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hu  pern  tie,  $2  50  to  S'  i JO;  do  do  do  e  xtra,  $S7t-S  50; 
I’emisylvanla  Family,  $3  7J  to  f-i  90;  Peunsylvaula 
Roller  Proeeas,  aft;  Delaware  fxuuLly.  $;  $150; 

Ohio  clear.  34  i4J*4  24;  do  Ntralgb t,  $4  J.'.ss  '*);  In¬ 
diana  Clear,  $t  110*4  24;  do  straight,  $4  25*4  SP,  3t. 
Ixiuia  and  southern  Ullhula  clear.  34  *j0  to  *4  25;  do  do 
straight,  $1  25*  130; Winter  wheal  patent,  fair  to  cholec 
$4  NJ*4  Ts;  Miunesota  bakers'  ch-iir,  *4  rn  $t  25;  .lo  do 
strulgliL  *4  2J  tu  $4  50;  Mlinieboia  patents,  fair  to 
choice.  $4  5o.fl  1 1  *0;  Rye  Flour.  UUjjg*  75  per  barrel 
for  Fair  to  Choice*.  Sagamore  quoted  at  $2  7o.  W heat. 
No.  1  Pennsylvania  lied  In  export  elevator.  fiSo;  No.  2 
Delaware  Red  In  export  elevator.  He.  No.  2  tied  In 
export  elevator.  79c;  Nil  J  Red  for  July.  7'J* 7‘jqc;  do 
for  August,  79*79>Rc ;  do  Tor  September,  ;qv.  do. 

for  October,  six,  .<  kje.  Chiln.— No.  n  mixed  In  J'th  *t. 
elevator,  48n<*: I'jc;  No. 2  Mixed  on  North  Pennsylvania 
track,  -uv.  No.  J  lulled  la  Tilth  ->1  elevator.  ri‘tc:  No. 
2  mixed  lu  grain  depot,  Ate.  No.  2  .Mixed  for  July,  44qj 
*47)tc;  do  r<ir  August,  4ll*47)yc;  do  for  Soptcmbar,  46)^ 
«47ly',  <lo  for  October,  *7*4SL  oats.— Rejected  wnite, 
34 e;  No.  3  while,  quoted  at  3uuc3?c;  No.  2  white.  3-c 
Fancy  No.  1  While.  39*4c;  Futures  In  fair  demand  and 
higher.  No.  2  White  for  July,  376341c;  *lo,  for  August, 
S3ft@38\c:  do  for  September,  334i'.v.i376c;  do  for  ucto- 
ber,  34«34t6C. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  i  nurd,  S2*«*s2^c:  So. 

1  Bard  Northern  Pucittc  "4-iqjc;  Winter  Wheat,  new  No. 

2  Red.  77467744c;  old  No.  I  White  Michigan,  85!*e. 
Cohn,— No.  2,  13*43)40,  No.  J.  lie.  Oatr-No.  2  WUUc, 

No.  3  White,  86c;  No.  2  Mixed  at  22c. 

Boston.  Mass.  —Flour  quiet.  Common  Extras,  $3  15* 

3  LO;  Spring  Wheat  Patents.,  choice  to  fancy. $4  ,V.il  9U: 
Corn— Dull.  Steamer  Yellow.  S&ic.  Oats— No  demand. 
-Shorts  steady;  Middlings,  per  ton,  $17*A»;  Winter 
shorts,  $18;  Spring  do,  $1,. 

Chicago  .  —  Fluun  .  -  steady  and  unchanged. 
Winter  Win  at,  $3  9(1  id  35:  Spring  Wheat,  *3  40*4  25; 
Spring  Patents.  $ t  lX>*4  N).  w  heat.  No.  2  Spring,  6ic; 
No. 3  do,  Mfa;  No.  2.  Red.  711*0.  CORN.  -No.  2,  334*0. 
Oats. -No.  i.  Ufa.  Kvk.-No.  2,  Ufa.  Barley.— No.  2. 
nominal.  Fiaxsbed.— No.  1.  *1  06H. 

St.  Lotts.  5Io,— Flour  steady  aud  quiet.  XX  *3  15* 

2  30:  XXX  32  45 -t  2  55;  family.  $2  to* 2  75;  fancy, $3  so* 

3  70;  patents,  $too  to  4  1.4.  Wheat.— No.  2  red  cash, 

7o V:  July.  7\D6470H|C;  August,  70)a*7044c;  September, 
71-V*  7?c  *  4’rn  higher.  Cash  ;  A  .i.a  ■ 

September,  S5,,6;;vqe.  uats  dull,  Own,  28)4*23440; 
July,  Zifa;  August,  23 14c;  September,  Zifa.  Rye 
lower  at  43o. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKET'S. 

New  York.  Saturday,  July  80,  1887. 

Milch  Cows.— The  demand  continues  good  aud 
prices  have  ruled  tlrm  with  Common  to  Good  Cows 
selling  at  $3U(v53  per  head.  Among  the  sales  reported 
are  1(1  head  by  P.  McCnoe  at  *30*56  each;  4  head  by  J. 
Dueey  at  *30*45  each,  aud  3  m-ad  by  Hume  £  Mullen 
far  *115. 

Beeves.— Illinois  Steers.  1,366  Ib. average,  at  $1 «  per 
1U0  Ib;  do,  1,452  Ib,  at  SI  •*";  do,  1.824  at  $  I  40;  Ohio  Steers 
1,088  at  $3  8*;  do,  1,192  tb.  at  $1  4(1;  do.  *.,315  lb.  at 
84  90;  Kentucky  do,  I.KSlb.  at  $1  20;  do,  122:17  tb.  at 
*4  10;  do  1.9.0  lb.  at  $4  JO;  Texans.  330  tb  average,  at 
$3  25  per  100  lb;  do,  902  tb,  at*>  10;  do,  933  Ib,  at  53  35; 
Kentucky  Steers,  l.AO  ib,  at  *4  25;  do,  1,34?  tt>  at  $1  ft.4; 
Ohio  do.  1,085  tb.  at  33 70;  do,  1,100  lb,  at  *4;  Western 
Steers.  1,248  lb,  average  ut  $4  55  per  100!b;  do,  1,194  Ib,  at 
$4  50;  do,  1,207  lb.  at  $4  ltldventueky  do,  1,418  lb,  ut  $4  75 
do,  1,374  Ib,  at  *4  50;  do,  1,1*6  Ib,  at4W  45;  Cnlcago  Steers, 


Kentucky  Lambs,  i-JIb.  at  tfa;  do  68  Ib.  at  7c-  do,  63  », 
at  7‘p.*;  do,  otlti,  at  7,'ve;  Ohio  sheep.  «i  Pi  average."  at 
at  i 44c.  per  lb:  do  Hi  Ib,  at  5c;  Territory  do,  iuj  ib,  at 
4?4c;  Virginia  Lambs,  *2)4  lb  average,  at  ?',.e.  per  lb. 

BcEValu. — Cattle,  -R.-oe1j.ts  for  week  7.920  bead;  fur 
same  time  last  week.  ?,3fn  head.  Market  steady. 
Common  to  Fair.  *3  50V  L  sukki*  —  Receipt  s  for  vveek. 
43,400  head;  for  same  time  last  week.  90.RK)  head. 
Market  dull,  weak,  nnd  lower.  Good  to  choice.  *1  3D* 
J  7b.  do  lambs,  *6  25 art  ".0,  7  ears  left  over,  tiotjs.— 
Receipts  for  the  week,  'f2,76n  head,  for  same  time 
last  week.  Su.iSO  head.  Demand  fair,  and  prices 
higher.  Light  Pigs.  $4  7-Y.i.>:  Mixed  Pigs  and  Light 
Yorkers,  $'>  JV35  to;  Selected  Yorkers,  *5  iws 55,  Select¬ 
ed  me>tluni  weight*.  $5  -5-u4  id,  Selected  Heavy  Euds. 
*1  50*  4  70;  Stags,  $1,  2  curs  left  over. 

Chicago. — Cattle.— Market  lower.  Shipping  ateers, 
*3  25*1  80;  stoekers  and  feeders,  *1  ?V.(|3  i5;  cuivs, 
hulls  and  mixed,  $1  ‘2fat  NJ;  bulk  al  $2*2  30;  Texas 
cattle,  $1  60*3  9j.  Horn*. — Rough  and  mixed,  *5  OfvJi 
5  30;  packing  and  shipping,  $:  2ut5  45;  light,  $5  10* 
5  45;  skips,  *8  2f,, (-1  ML  Shkki'.—  Market  lower.  Natives, 
$25:334  Ul;  Western,  $3  10*3  55,  Texans,  $2  7<>(3i3  Ml; 
lambs.  *4*5  50  per  107  lb. 

st.  Loots.— Cattle.— Market  steady.  Fair  to  choice 
Heavy  Native  Steers.  $4  ,101,44  2ft;  Hutebers’  Steers. 
Fair  to  Choice,  *3  oau  95,  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  $3 
*3  S.J;  Stockers,  fair  to  good.  *2fti,«2  shj  Texans,  and 
Indiana  common  grass  to  guod  corn  fed  sjtow.a  so, 
Hoi.s. — Market  Active,  higher.  Choice  heavy  and 
Butchers’  Selections,  $.4  35*5  45;  Packing,  medium  to 
prime,  *5  10*5  3U;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime,  $5  10* 
5  30.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good,  $4  to* 5  00, 

SitKicr,— Market  steady-  Clipped  fair  to  choice, 
*3  10*4  oil;  Lambs,  $3  50*4  50. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship, 
pi ue  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Egg*.  Established  134.'. 

No. Washington  Si.,  New  York  City. 

a  ■■■JONES' 

\YSthe  FREICHT 

Ton  \\  axon  .Scalew, 

Q  Uren,  Stccf  Ke»riuf(4.  Urx&* 
Tt  B«*tt  and  Box  for 

SQO. 

t*«r  r  sc%j«  For  freo  price  list 
■tntiot  will*  paper  *ml  a-Mr.-i* 

JONES  OF  BINQHAMT8N, 
BlNGBiMTON.  N.  V. 


Warranted  the  moat  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Daill  In  existence.  Scud  for  clr. 
cular.  A.  It.  FIBqiUAK,  York,  Pa. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engiiu 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  X 
York  State  A g.  Soc.'s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  mi 
her  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportun 
tor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOIINSVII.I.E  AGR’L  w  orks, 
b(.  JohuoviUc,  Montgomery  Co.,  Tiow  Yor 


AUG  S 


THE  RUBAI.  HEW-TORKER. 


for  tijf  JJmmg. 


Our  old  cat,  Mollie,  died  last  week.  It  was 
a  pretty  sad  day  for  tis  all,  for  she  was  just 
like  one  of  the  family.  Nobody  knew  just 
how  old  she  was.  She  cnmo  to  the  family 
four  years  ago.  She  drank  some  fly-poison, 
we  think.  We  did  what  we  could  for  her,  but 
could  not  save  her  life.  Mollie  was  a  eat  that 
always  minded  her  own  business,  Shescemed 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  common  sense.  She 
was  never  in  the  way  and  seemed  to  know 
just  what  was  expected  of  her.  So  we  all 
missed  her  very  much. 

We  dug  a  grave  and  buried  her  with  all  re¬ 
spect..  Even  that  cross  old  dog  I  have  told 
you  about  walked  out  with  us.  We  covered 
the  gra  ve  with  flowers  and  we  mean  to  put  a 
neat  board  to  mark  the  spot.  Some  people 
might  have  called  it  nonsense  to  thus  pay  rc- 
spect  to  the  memory  of  on  old  cat.  I  don't 
think  it  is  nonsense  at  all.  The  old  cat  did 
her  best,  always.  She  showed  more  affocfciou, 
more  faithfulness  ami  more  patience  than  a 
great  many  human  beings  do.  These  quali¬ 
ties,  even  though  it  be  only  a  eat  that  shows 
them,  are  worthy  of  respect,  and  they  w  ill  al¬ 
ways  win  respect,  too. 

The  heat  has  been  something  terrible  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  air  is  thick  and  close 
and  “  muggy.”  This  is  just  the  air  for 
cases  of  sunstroke.  There  are  many  cases 
every  day.  Every  day  I  see  the  ambulance 
dashing  through  the  streets.  Whenever  an 
accident  of  any  kind  occurs  in  the  city  a  tele¬ 
gram  is  at  once  scut  to  the  city  hospital.  An 
ambulance  Containing  two  doctors  it  directly 
sent  to  I  lie  scene  of  the  accident  and  the  in¬ 
jured  person  will  be  well  eared  for.  There 
are  fewer  cases  of  sunstroke  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city.  Yet  when  people  are  affect¬ 
ed  in  the  country  they  are  sometimes  so  far 
away  from  help  that  the  results  are  pretty 
serious.  When  a  person  working  in  the  sun 
feels  u  dull,  heavy  ache  in  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  bead  and  when  the  perspiration  stops 
and  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  hot,  look  out. 
While  you  euu  perspire  freely  you  ure  pretty 
stile.  Sometimes  people  drop  in  the  field. 
They  are  completely  exhausted.  The  skin  is 
flushed  and  the  veins  on  the  face  stand  out 
like  cords.  The  body  is  so  hot  that  it  seems 
to  be  burning  up.  Always  get  such  a  person 
into  file  shade  at  once.  Loosen  the  clothing 
and  rub  the  hands  and  feat,  if  there  is  any 
ice  near  pound  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  head. 
Four  cold  wuler  over  the  wrists  If  there  is 
no  iee  to  be  hud  get  the  coldest  water  you  can 
and  bathe  the  head  continually.  The  best 
way  is  to  avoid  sunstrokes.  Don’t  eat  too 
much  this  hot  weather,  and  eat,  fruits  and 
vegetables  rather  than  meat.  Don’t  drink 
too  much  cold  water.  Wear  a  straw  hat  and 
put  green  leaves  in  it  while  you  are  in  the 
sun.  Change  your  under  clothing  frequently, 
and  bathe  the  body  frequently. 

a 

We  are  getting  the  first  of  our  tomatoes 
now.  No  doubt  many  of  you  are  far  ahead 
of  us  as  to  earl i ness.  1  would  like  tomatoes  at 
every  meal.  It  does  one  good  to  eat  Diem. 
People  would  be  better  otf  if  they  would  eat 
more  tomatoes.  Almost  everybody  likes 
tomatoes.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
tomato  rni  ing  is  a  great  business.  We  gen¬ 
erally  have  about  au  aero  of  them.  They  are 
sold  in  New  York  at  grocery  stores  or  mar¬ 
kets.  Sometimes  the  market  is  so  crowded 
with  tomatoes  that,  there  is  but  little  sale  for 
them.  Then  they  are  sold  to  the  canning 
factories.  I  n  some  parts  of  Europe  tomatoes 
are  dried  like  sweet  corn  or  pumpkins.  There 
can’t  be  much  left  of  them  after  they  are 
dried. 

1  have  been  reading  an  account  of  a  dog- 
farm  m  England.  The  dogs  are  Collies.  No 
doubt  some  of  you  have  seen  dogs  of  this 
breed.  They  are  wonderfully  intelligent  and 
kind.  In  Scotland  they  are  used  to  take  cure 
of  sheep,  and  they  do  the  work  so  well  that 
the  shepherd  can  goaway  and  leave  the  flock 
in  the  dog’s  care.  On  flic  farm  that  I  spoke 
of,  these  dogs  are  raised  for  sale,  just  as  a 
breeder  might  raise  poultry  or  cattle.  There 
are  over  100  dogs  on  hand.  They  are  kept  in 
kennels  and  each  one  bus  a  little  yurd  to  ex¬ 
ercise  in.  it  looks  like  queer  business,  doesn't 
it — this  raising  dogs  for  sale  i1  Home  of  us 
have  hard  work  to  give  dogs  away,  yet  many 
of  these  Collies  will  sell  for  more  than  a  horse 
would  bring.  1  think  the  collie  is  the  best 
farm  dog  that  can  bo  found.  At  the  New 
York  Statu  Fair  this  year,  prizes  will  lx;  given 
for  trained  Collies.  I  hope  to  see  some  good 
ones  there.  I  am  glad  these  prizes  are  to  he 
given.  We  need  more  good  dogs  and  fewer 
poor  ones. 

A  great  stable  in  this  city  caught  fire  a  few 
days  ago.  There  were  40  horses  tied  in  the 
stalls.  It  was  impossible  to  get  them  out.  It 


was  sad  euough  to  hear  them  stamping  and 
crying  on  the  inside.  Two  horses  broke  their 
halters  and  ran  up-stairs  into  an  upper  room. 
They  came  to  the  front  of  the  building  and 
put,  their  heads  through  a  broken  window. 
They  seemed  to  know  what  was  expected  of 
them.  A  fireman  went  up  on  a  ladder  aud 
carried  water  in  a  bucket  for  them  to  drink. 
They  stayed  there  until  the  fire  was  put  out, 
and  then  they  were  led  down  into  the  street. 
All  the  other  horses  were  killed. 

I  read  an  article  last  week  by  a  man  who 
said  he  was  thankful  that  lie  never  went  to 
college.  He  said  if  his  father  had  been  rich, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  forced  through 
college  and  acquired  expensive  habits,  and 
learned  very  little.  He  was  poor  and  had  to 
work  his  own  way.  He  has  made  n  better 
showing  than  many  college  graduates,  so  he 
thinks  a  college  education  is  useless.  Now 
my  experience  hardly  carries  this  idea  out. 
When  he  says  that  the  fact  of  his  being 
obliged  to  work  was  a  good  thing  for  him,  he 
tells  the  truth.  When  he  infers  that  a  college 
education  is  a  poor  thing,  he  talks  nonsense. 
If  after  he  became  of  age.  he  lmd  worked  his 
way  t  hrough  college,  he  would  now  tell  a  very 
different  story.  The  few  things  you  can  learn 
at  a  college  are  not,  so  very  important,  Jf  you 
stop  studying  and  thinking  the  day  you  grad¬ 
uate,  the  college  course  will  be  worth  but  little 
to  you.  In  the  few  years  you  spend  there 
you  can  only  hope  to  make  a  good  beginning. 
The  point,  is  to  keep  on  studying  aud  thinking 
and  adding  to  what  you  have  learned.  I  al¬ 
ways  have  to  smile  when  1  hear  a  boy,  just 
home  from  school  or  college,  telling  what  he 
knows.  Men  who  are  really  intelligent  never 
make  a  parade  of  their  knowledge.  The  more 
they  know  the  more  clearly  they  understand 
what  a  vast,  amount  of  information  they 
never  can  cover. 


1  believe  in  a  college  education  every  time. 
I  spent,  four  years  at  an  agricultural  college, 
and  1  am  certain  that  1  never  made  a  better 
investment,  of  time  or  money.  It  paid  me 
well.  I  do  not  know  that  all  could  get  their 
money  back.  I  did  not  enter  college  until  1 
was  nearly  211  yearn  old.  I  think  that  was  a 
good  thing  for  mo  Too  many  boys  go  to  col¬ 
lege  before  they  can  understand  what  they  go 
there  for.  A  man  of  555,  or  even  35,  has  no 
business  to  say  he  is  too  old  to  gn  to  school. 
Tie  can  go  to  an  agricultural  college  and 
double  his  capacity  f  >r  usefulness  and  en  joy¬ 
ment,.  I  think  a  hoy  will  learn  more  at  such 
a  place  if  he  can  feel  easy  about  bis  expenses 
and  not  feel  compelled  to  pinch  and  economize 
all  the  time,  still  I  would  start  with  very  little 
money  if  1  felt  strong  and  well.  1  would  ad¬ 
vise  every  fanner’s  boy  who  wishes  to  make 
the  most,  of  himself,  to  put  an  agricultural 
college  education  into  his  plans  tor  life.  If 
you  have  to  wait  until  you  are  of  age  before 
you  can  go,  wait,  but  don’t  lot  your  plan  be 
changed  if  you  cun  help  it. 

Thirty  years  from  now  the  Lioys  of  to-day 
will  be  the  men  of  the  country.  Farmers  of 
that  day  will  be  culled  upon  to  assume  great  re- 
sponsi  In  I  i  ties.  Changes  are  taking  place  every 
year.  Many  of  us  think  that  farmers  have  too 
little  to  say  In  onr  government,  that  they  have 
to  work  too  hard  and  get  too  small  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  profits  of  the  country.  Thirty 
years  hence  these  questions  will  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  they  are  now,  and  the  boys  of 
to-day  will  have  to  settle  them.  So  if  we 
stand  back  and  let  lawyers  aud  business  men 
do  all  the  thinking  and  studying,  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  find  ourselves  behind  the  others.  Our 
only  hope  is  to  inform  ourselves,  to  see  what 
we  need  aud  then  work  earnestly  for  it. 


MIND  YOUlt  MOTHER. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  hoy 
named  Tommy  who  would  not  do  what  he 
was  told.  One  day  his  mother  said  he  must 
not  go  on  the  water  because  he  might  catch 
cold.  Tommy  sobbed  and  cried  when  lie 
could  not  get  a  boat;  and  he  hunted  ull  over 
the  yard  to  find  something  in  which  he  could 
Uoat.  At  last  he  found  a  hat,  a  monster  with 
a  wide  brim.  At  id  he  set,  it  afloat  on  the 
pond,  and  laughed  when  he  saw  that  it  would 
swim.  And  then  when  no  one  was  looking, 
he  started  out  for  a  sail.  But  he  had  not  gone 
far  when  a  very  big  bird  came  flopping  his 
wings  and  his  tali.  Aud  the  bird  came  and 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  hat.  while  Tommy 
Bcrouged  up  on  the  other.  The  bird  looked 
solemn,  and  winked  and  blinked,  while  Tom 
wished  he’d  obeyed  his  mother.  They  sat  iu 
silence  a  very  long  time;  and  Tommy  trem¬ 
bled  with  fear;  and  the  bird  ruffled  his 
feathers,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  cunning 
leer,  till  Tommy  plucked  up  courage,  and 
timidly  asked,  “Who  are  you f”  Then  the 
bird  turned  his  head  oil  one  side  and  said, 
“I’m  a  cockalorum.  Wbirroo.  And  I  go  for 
little  boys  who  don’t  do  as  they  are  told.  And 
when  they  think  they’re  very  clever,  they 


often  find  themselves  sold.”  And  the  bird  sat 
and  winked  in  a  most  peculiar  way,  till  at  last 
the  hat  ran  ashore;  and  then  how  fast  Tom 
ran  away!  Ho  scampered  off  to  the  house 
with  all  his  might  and  main;  and  promised 
his  mother  solemnly  he’d  never  be  naughty 
again. — 1  Tn kn own  Exchan ge. 

- »  •  > 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  After  keeping  “mum” 
for  a  long  time  I  concluded  I  would  venture 
to  write  to  you.  Wo  have  taken  your  paper 
for  u  lew  years,  and  when  wo  haven't,  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it,  have  purchased  it  at  the  news¬ 
dealers.  We  pronounce  it  a  very  good  paper. 
My  father  is  a  market  gardener.  He  does  not 
own  a  very  extensive  farm,  as  this  town  is 
not  very  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes. 
We  received  t  he  Harden  Treasures  with  the 
others  and  ha  ve  planted  them.  I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  the  Cousins’ letters  very  much,  hut  1  have 
never  seen  a  letter  printed  from  this  place,  so 
1  thought  I  would  write  one,  aud  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find  Its  way  to 
that  most  unlucky  place — the  waste  basket — 
as  it  is  my  first  attempt,  at,  writing  a  letter  to 
appear  in  print.  Several  of  the  Cousins  have 
pets,  but  1  have  a  eat  only.  He  eats  green 
corn,  peas,  beans,  squash,  turnip  and  toma¬ 
toes.  I  omitted  to  tell  you  he  cats  them  raw. 
Is  he  not  a  queer  eat,  Unde  Mark? 

Rockland,  Mass.  ETHEL  l.  whiting. 

LI  have  known  eats  to  eat  cutuip,  grass  and 
other  green  things,  but  I  think  your  cat  is  a 
little  ahead  of  all. — u,  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  neyer  written 
to  you  before.  I  am  12  years  old  and  go  to 
school  in  D undos.  We  have  a  horse  named 
George  and  n  cow  and  three  eats.  Pa  takes 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  we  like  it.  1 
like  to  lead  the  Cousins’  letters  and  would 
like  to  be  one  very  much.  The  seeds  we  got 
are  growing  splendidly;  not  one  died.  I  like 
to  go  fishing  with  my  brother.  I  have  three 
sisters  older  than  myself.  1  arn  the  youngest 
iu  the  family.  Pa  is  a  market  -gardener. 

Du  tolas,  Ontario.  Your  little  friend, 

IDA  MAY  MITCHELL. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.C.,  and  be  .one  of  your  lit  tle  nieces, 
too.  I  am  1 1  years  old,  and  live  out  in  the 
country,  21. j  miles  from  Snowville.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  three  sisters.  I  have  two 
little  nieces  and  one  nephew.  We  call  our 
little  nephew  Willie  Winfield.  Does  Uncle 
Mark  think  that  a  pretty  mime?  I  want,  to 
tell  you  what  bud  luck  we  had  with  our  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures,  Mamma  planted  them  in  a 
nice,  rich  bed,  hut  thocbickens  got,  iu  one  day 
and  scratched  them  all  up,  except  two  sweet 
peas,  and  then  something  broke  one  of  them 
down  last  night.  Your  Niece, 

Snowville,  Va.  eva  showalter. 

[That  is  a  pretty  name.  When  he  gets  to  be 
a  large  boy  I  hope  you  will  call  him  William. 
I  should  not  like  to  see  a  man  called  Willie. 
— u.  m  ] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  May  I  call  you  that 
and  be  a  Cousin  ?  I  am  eight  years  old  and  I 
ha  ve  a  sister  that  is  eight  years  old  too,  and 
unother  that  is  seven.  Her  name  is  Ivy,  my 
name  is  Nora  and  my  twin  sister’s  name  is 
Cora.  I  sowed  the  flower  seeds  you  sent,  and 
now  1  have  some  nice  flowers..  1  have  a  little 
white  kitten  and  his  name  is  Toby.  I  have 
never  been  to  school,  but  I  am  going  this  win¬ 
ter.  Papa  has  100  swarms  of  bees. 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich.  nora  hutchinson, 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  was  going  to  write 
to  you  quite  a  while  ago,  but  never  gotarouud 
to  it  until  now.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Y. 
II.  C.  For  pets  I  have  a  pony,  a  cat,  a  bird 
anil  a  calf  that,  1  raised  by  hand.  Its  mother 
died  when  it  was  about  three  days  Old.  My 
Papa  has  taken  the  Rural  New  Yorker  for 
a  good  while.  Would  any  of  the  Cousins 
about  10  or  II  years  old  write  to  me?  It  has 
been  pretty  dry  here  this  season.  Are  any  of 
the  Cousins  that  are  writing  to  you  from 
Montana  ?  Yours  truly,  Gertie  Higgins. 

Etehetah,  Montana. 

[  You  have  lots  of  pets.  Some  of  t  he  Cousins 
ought  to  write.  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
Cousins  in  Montana. — u.  m.] 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  You  did  not  put  my 
last  two  letters  iu  your  paper,  hut  I  thought 
1  would  try  aguin.  The  sheep  that  had  three 
lambs  raised  them  all,  and  they  are  fine  lambs 
now.  I  have  15  youug  Pekin  ducks;  not  one 
has  died,  but  they  don’t  grow  very  fast. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  food  them  on  ?  Do 
you  think  they  oro  a  good  kind  of  duck  ? 
Thank  you  for  thore  seeds  you  sent  me;  they 
come  up  well.  The  Garden  Treasures  did 
well  this  year.  Your  Nephew, 

Kirkdale,  Out.  .iamkh  htevkns. 

[That  sheep  did  well.  Meal  is  good  for 
ducks.  They  should  be  fed  pretty  often.  See 
that  they  get  plenty  of  water  and  lots  of 


green  stuff.  Pekin  ducks  aro  good  birds. 
Try  them  with  potato  bugs. — u.  m.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  1  wrote  to  you  once 
before,  but  it,  was  not  printed.  I  am  nine 
years  old.  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  Cou¬ 
sins.  I  have  a  bird  and  a  cat  for  pets.  My 
cat.  will  catch  birds,  i  go  to  school  now;  our 
school  closes  in  three  weeks  more.  We  have 
two  cows  and  one  horse.  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  of  10  acres.  The  seeds  that  wo  got  from 
the  Rural  did  not  come  up  very  well  last 
summer  for  want  of  rain.  We  have  a  pet  dog 
named  Nero  that  will  shake  hands  with  any 
one.  Your  Niece, 

KATIE  M.  TRAVIS. 

[Shake  hands  with  Nero  for  me. — U.  m,] 

pisircllattcows 


Scrotuu. 

Probably  no  fonn  of  disease  Is  te  generally  di» 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  an  scrofula. 
Almost,  every  individual  Inis  tli  »  iton»  pots-  £ 
coursing  bis  veins  Tlie  tervibk  vulTcnngs  en¬ 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  8i  -ofulotta  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  Hieir  grati- 
tudo  on  finding  a  remedy  that  cures  them  SHtoa* 
talma  a  well  parson.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

tn  eradicating  every  form  of  Scrofula  Ii.ls  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  it  loaves  no 
doubt  that  It  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO* 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

’  IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


PURE  MILK. 

warren- 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  i!3d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  tllC  Delivery 
of  Milk  In  nil  Cities 
and  Town*. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
,  AT  LAST  SUPPLIED, 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
Murrey  St  .  NEW  v'”- 


Gone  where  the  Woodbine  Twineth. 

Rats  arc  smart,  but  “Rouen  on  Rats"  bents 
them.  Clears  out  Rats.  Mice,  K< inches,  Water 
Rugs,  Flies,  beetles,  Moths,  Anta  Mosquitoes, 
bed  bugs.  Insects,  Potato  bugs,  Sparrows, 
Elam  Us.  Weasel,  Gophers,  Chipmunks,  Moles, 
Musk  Rats,  Jock  Rabbits,  Squirrels,  i.v.  A  25c. 

HEN  LICE. 

“Rotton  on  Rats”  is  a  complete  preventive 
and  destroyer  of  Hen  Lice,  Mix  a  &5o.  box  of 
“UorOB  on  Rath  ”  to  u  pail  or  whitewash, 
keen  it  well  stirred  up  while  applying.  White¬ 
wash  the  whole  Interior  of  the  Hennery;  inside 
anil  outside  of  the  nests.  The  cure  is  radical 

■mdemptota.  POTATO  BUGS 

For  Potato  Hum,  insects  on 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Trees,  1  pound 
or  hair  the  contents  of  a  Si.00 
box  of  “Rotttiti  on  Rats” (Agri¬ 
cultural  Size)  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  one  to  two  barrels 
of  planter,  orwhttt  is  better  air 
slacked  lime.  Much  depends 
upon  thorough  mixing,  so  ns 
to  completely  distribute  iho  poison.  Sprinkle 
it  on  plants,  trees  or  shrubs  when  damp  or 
wet,  and  is  quite  effective  when  mixed  with 
bme,  dusted  on  without  moisture  While  in 
its  concentrated  stale  it  is  I  In-  most  active 
and  strongest  of  till  bug  Poisons;  when  mixed 
as  above  is  comparatively  harmless  to  ani¬ 
mals  or  persons,  in  any  quantity  they  would 
take.  If  preferred  to  use  in  liquid  form.ntahle- 
gpoonful  i  -f  t  lie  full  t.i  rength  “Rocqh  on  Rats’’ 
Powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  or  water  and 
applied  with  a  sprinkling  pot.  spray  syringe 
or  whisk  broom,  will  be  found  very  effective. 
Keep  if  well  stirred  Up  while  using.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists  and  Storekeepers.  15e.,25c.&$l. 

K.  S.  Wells.  Chemist,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

r-'or  Poultry  Fenoitig. 

j7-,N  or  I IX It  riCNT  roil  2  IKCll  NKXU  No.  tn  WIUK. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

I  Hatchers  ami  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Ilrockner  &  Evans, 
28  VESEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


—ACME— 

— 

PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEVELCR. 

The  Beat  Tool  In  the  world  for  preparing  Wheat 
Ground  nnd  for  Summer  Fallows. 
DUANE  K.  NASH.  Sola  Manufacturer. 
Miningii.ii,  New  Jersey. 

Drnnel)  outre ;  .840  South  Clark  St..  Chlciyio. 

N.  B.  -'Tillage  it  Mtnure”  end  other  t.tiyt  tent  Tree 
to  partiei  who  ntmo  thii  ptpor. 


J FUNKY  Kf.l>,  rOLAND-CIIINA, 
dirtier  White,  llrrUlllff  At  York- 
hlilri1  I’lita,  Snutltilnwn,  4'«»Uwold 
nn<(  Oxford  down  Nhccpatid  Lamb* 
Scotch  4‘ollc  j  Shepherd  Do$«  and 
Fancy  I'oultrj.  Bend  for  (  atalogn* 
W.ATUCK  MJRTKI  *  C0.PA.llmP* 


PERSONALS. 


Mks.  Nellie  Sartoris,  nte  Grant,  will 
come  to  this  country  in  August. 

Jockey  McLaughlin  is  said  to  lie  worth 
$150,000,  to  which  he  is  now  adding  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  per  year. 

William  Lee,  senior  member  of  the  Boston 
publishing  house  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  recently 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  en¬ 
trance  to  the  book  trade. 

Gerard  B.  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  leaves  a 
large  part,  of  his  $0,000,000  to  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Hebrew  institutions,  although 
he  was  a  Unitarian.  An  erring  son  only  gets 
$2,000  annually. 

’  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  advises  women  and 
girls  to  skip  such  reading  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  is  not  suitable  and  elevating,  and 
“there  will  still  be  plenty  of  wholesome  and 
well-written  matter  left.” 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  keeps  the  wolf 
from  the  door  by  an  income  of  only  about 
$1,000,000,  has  been  well-nigh  bankrupted  by 
the  expenses  of  the  Jubilee,  and  is  a  frequent 
borrower  on  the  London  “street.” 

Charles  A.  Tyler,  of  New  York  City,  has 
the  longest,  record  of  any  postman  in  the 
United  States.  He  lias  been  a  letter-carrier 
for  40  years,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he 
lias  delivered  over  5,000.000  letters. 

Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in  Nan¬ 
tucket,  who  was  obliged  to  eke  out  bis  income 
by  teaching  school  at  $2  per  week.  Maria 
was  constantly  occupied  with  household 
duties. 

Senator  Wade  Hamuton  never  walks 
without,  the  aid  of  his  cane.  His  hair  is  grow¬ 
ing  thin  and  gray,  and  the  crow’s-feet  are 
showing  themselves  about  his  eyes.  He  is  still 
active,  and  interested  in  all  the  political  ques-- 
tions  of  the  day. 

When  showing  the  German  Emperor 
through  lm  great  iron  works  the  late  Alfred 
Krupp  pointed  out  the  very  spot  where,  an 
ill-fed  boy  of  ten  years,  he  was  glad  to  tuke 
from  one  of  bis  father's  workmen  a  piece  of 
bread  to  appease  his  hunger. 

According  to  a  Washington  correspondent, 
it  cost  Ex-Sec.  Manning  $8JH.K)  or  $10,000  a 
year  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  honor  of 
being  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  salary 
connected  with  this  office  is  only  $8,000  a 
year,  which  is  very  little  compared  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  attached  to  it. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Powell,  nominated 
last  week  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor  of 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Delaware,  O.,  in  1812. 
Graduated  at  t  he  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
at  Delaware  in  1803,  and  four  years  later  be¬ 
gan  the  practice  of  law,  to  which  he  has  stuck 
pretty  closely  ever  since. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Standikord,  of  Louisville,  who 
was  making  a  vigorous  canvass  for  Senator 
Beck’s  place,  died  Tuesday  morning,  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly.  He  was  56  years  old,  a 
vigorous  man,  and  the  richest  person  in  Ken. 
tncky.  Formerly  lie  was  president  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

Ex- JUDGE  Greenwood,  of  Brooklyn,  now 
in  his  *.M)tli  year,  became  a  law  student  in  the 
office  of  Aarou  Burr  in  1814.  Judge  Green 
wood  is  very  fond  of  talking  about,  bis  old 
employer,  who,  he  says,  was  the  most  indust¬ 
rious  and  abstemious  of  men,  and  who  was 
unusually  strong  in  his  affections,  and  would 
go  any  lengths  to  Serve  a  friend. 

Cyrus  W,  Field’s  eldest  daughter  is  an  in¬ 
valid,  and  lias  been  such  for  years.  Her 
'father  has  taken  her  all  over  the  world,  to  the 
best  physicians  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
has  spent  a  fortune  in  trying  to  get,  her  healt  h 
restored,  lit*  has  been  like  an  elder  brother 
to  her,  and  has  lavished  time  and  attention 
upon  her  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

Archbishop  Corrigan  is  a  man  of  medium 
bight  and  rather  spare  tigure.  His  forehead 
is  broad  and  fairly  high.  His  eyes  are  blue 
and  mild  in  their  expression.  He  is  unusually 
uetive  in  his  movements,  and  will  run  up  four 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  top  of  Ids  palace  to  get 
anything  he  may  happen  to  want  rather  than 
give  a  servant  the  trouble  of  going  after  it. 

Charles  Reed,  the  Chicago  lawyer  who, 
with  Scoville,  defended  Assassin ( luitcau  .  was 
caught  Wednesday  trying  to  take  money  from 
the  drawer  of  Rich’s  Rttstauraut,  in  Jersey 
City,  where  he  had  been  boarding  of  Into.  He 
was  not,  arrested,  but  was  told  not  to  enter 
the  place  again.  He  has  been  going  down  hill 
rapidly  <>f  lato  and  haa  just,  plunged  into  the 
slough  at,  the  bottom. 

I'hk  youngest  member  of  the  next  or  50th 
Congress,  James  Phelan,  of  Memphis,  was 
born  in  December,  1856.  After  graduating 
from  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Leipsic,  Germany. 
There  he  devoted  hituself  especially  to  the 


study  of  Latin,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  returned  to  Mem¬ 
phis  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1881. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  already  given 
$1,285,000  to  public  institutions,  the  largest 
amount  to  any  one  institution  being  $500,000 
for  a  library  iu  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
below  the  average  size  of  man.  He  has  bright 
steel -colored  eyes,  and  wears  his  beard  and 
mustache  cut  close  to  bis  face.  He  usually 
wears  a  suit  of  gray  Scotch  tweed,  and  though 
he  looks  a  thorough  business  man,  he  is 
said  to  have  a  “queer  romantic  tinge,  which 
crops  out  now  and  then  iu  an  unexpected 
way.” 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn,  as  a  full- 
iledged  Protestant,  is  now  vigorously  preach¬ 
ing  “The  New  Kiiovv-Nothingism.”  The  old 
Know-Nothingism.  he  says,  was  childish  and 
baseless  compared  with  the  movement  now 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  this  country 
American,  and  save  it  from  the  Republic- 
subverting  influences  and  encroachments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  deliber¬ 
ately  Germanizing  Catholics  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  and  opposed  to  Republican  doc¬ 
trines  and  institutions  everywhere.  An  old, 
old  story  forcibly  retold. 

At  the  Imperial  Institute  corner-stone  lay¬ 
ing,  it  is  said,  Queen  Victoria  used  glasses  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  Mr.  Matthews  bad 
forgotten  to  bring  the  reply  to  the  address, 
which,  as  Home  Secretary,  it  was  his  duty  to 
draw  up  and  hand  to  Her  Majesty  so  that  she 
might  read  it,  at  thu  proper  time.  So  when 
the  proper  time  catne  the  document  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Matthews  hastily 
scrawled  from  memory  a  reproduction  of  the 
document  over  which  he  had  scratched  his 
head  and  chewed  his  pen  the  night  before. 
The  scrawl  was  too  much  for  the  Queen,  and 
she  produced  from  her  pocket  the  small  hand 
leuses  which  she  uses  for  reading  by  lamp¬ 
light. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY. 

A  very  useful  agricultural  library,  costing 
$25  as  a  beginning,  could  be  made  up  ns  fol¬ 
lows:  The  first,  book  I  would  choose  for  its 
comprehensiveness,  simplicity,  completeness 
ami  accuracy,  is  J.  W.  F.  Johnston’s  Lectures 
upon  the  Application  of  Chemistry  and  Geol¬ 
ogy  to  Agriculture.  A  very  usetul  little  book 
on  practical  manure  making  is  Bommer’s  Meth¬ 
od  of  Making  Manures.  Another  is  Harris’s 
Talks  on  Manures.  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  also  a  useful  book,  being  plain  and 
simple.  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit 
should  bo  included,  and  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  most  useful  practical  experience  in 
all  farm  subjects  given  iu  Henderson  &  Cro- 
zier’s  How  the  Farm  Pays.  Stewart’s  Dairy¬ 
man’s  Manual,  the  most  practical  aud  com¬ 
plete  work  on  the  dairy,  should  be  included. 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse,  the  full  English  edi¬ 
tion,  is  indispensable  fen*  horsemen.  Quincy 
on  Soiling  Cattle;  Stewart's  Shepherd's  Man¬ 
ual;  Stewart's  Feeding  Animals;  Stoddard's 
Egg  Farm,  all  together  would  cost  $l'J,!lf>,  but 
for  a  library  the  publishers  would  doubtless 
allow  sufficient  discount,  to  include  Packard’s 
Half  hours  with  Insects;  Rabbit’s  For  Pleas¬ 
ure  and  Market,  and  Root’s  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee 
Culture.  All  these  would  comprise  a  most 
useful  small  library  for  begiuners  in  the  study 
of  agricultural  literature  for  a  school  or  a 
rural  literary  society. 

For  a  larger  collection  for  farmers’ clubs  ami 
village  libraries,  might  be  added  Barry’s  Fruit 
Garden;  Downing’s  Rural  Essays;  S.  W. 
Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow  and  How  Crops 
Feed;  Stephens  &  Sellers  Physiology  of  the 
Farm;  Seventy-five  Flowers,  by  E.  S.  Rand; 
either  G cay’s  Manual  of  Bulimy  or  Wood’s 
Botany,  with  a  simpler  first,  hook  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  such  as  Miss  Yeoman’s  Lessons  on  Bot¬ 
any;  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgies  and 
Bucolics  will  lit*  exceedingly  interesting  to 
those  who  are  curious  to  know  how  farming 
was  done  2,000  years  ago.  Another  most  in¬ 
teresting  book  is  Miss  Cooper’s  Rural  Hours 
which  is  uu  accouut  of  u  year’s  observation 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  locality  around 
Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y.  Silos  and  Ensilage,  by  Dr. 
Geo.  Tlmrber,  would  be  usefu  ,  aud  also  Mrs. 
Treat’s  Insects ol’  the  Farm  and  Garden ;  Pack¬ 
ard’s  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects;  Yille’s 
High  Farming  without.  Manure,  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  present  system  of  artificial  ferti¬ 
lizing;  the  Report  of  Luwes  A  Gilbert’s  ltoth- 
a msted  ExjieHments;  Horace  Greeley’s  What 
1  Know  of  Farming;  Armsby’s  Cattle  Feed - 
iug  and  Coburn’s  Swiue  Husbandry.  A  set  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  from  Volume  I. 
would  be  invaluable  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  question  as  to  the  preference  for  prac¬ 
tical  books  or  scientific  text  books  for  this  pur¬ 


pose  is  one  of  importance.  Few  persons  com¬ 
paratively  have  the  ability  to  formulate  their 
own  practice  from  scientific  principles.  One 
may  read  everything  about,  the  chemistry  of 
agriculture,  and  yet  not,  bo  aide  to  decide 
about  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  for  any  special 
crop  and  still  less  how  to  apply  it.  In  proof 
of  this  might,  be  instanced  the  frequency  of 
questions  relating  to  the  comparisons  of  plaster 
with  superphosphate  or  wood  ashes  with  barn 
manure;  showing  that  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  of  feed  ng 
plants  are  not  understood.  The  same  applies 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  the  use  of 
barn  manure;  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
dairy  and  every  work  of  the  farm.  Even 
persons  of  intelligence,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
circumstances  alter  cases  and  that  the  infinite 
variety  of  conditions  call  for  special  adapta¬ 
tions  of  principles  to  everyone,  and  that  no 
one  rule  will  work  for  every  person  nr  every 
farm  insist  upon  the  superiority  of  this  or  that 
practice  under  all  circumstances.  A  large 
amount  of  meni  al  training  as  well  as  thorough 
practical  knowledge  are  required  for  the  per¬ 
fect  comprehension  of  the  text  books  of  any 
science;  and  agricultural  science  is  wider  and 
deeper  and  more  varied  than  any  other.  Be¬ 
sides  there  arc  no  complete  text  books  in  ex¬ 
istence;  every  one  is  u  sort  of  cut  dr-sac  of 
knowledge,  going  so  far  and  then  presenting 
a  blank  wall  of  doubt,  and  uncertainty  at  the 
end,  with  many  passages  as  it  were  blocked 
up  with  “uu  thoroughfare”  posted  up  showing 
the  explorers  on  that  lino  had  to  buck  out  and 
take  another  course,  or  that  some  other  one 
had  shown  that  this  course  was  wrong,  that 
the  greatest  uncertainty  arises  and  only  a 
very  cautious  and  well  informed  student  can 
use  these  text  books  with  benefit  and  profit. 
Agricultural  text  books  differ  entirely  from 
those  of  Chemistry, Geology,  Astronoim’jGeom- 
etry  and  other  sciences,  for  these  are  all  exact 
sciences,  based  upon  unerring  principles  and 
accurately  kuowu  facts,  the  deductions  from 
which  become  axioms;  while  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  au  axiom,  a  self  evident  truth,  in 
agriculture  and  everything  relating  to  it  is 
subject  to  variation  mid  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Consequently  the  cheap,  popular,  practical 
works  on  agriculture,  written  by  men  who  re¬ 
late  their  own  aud  others  experience,  mainly, 
giving  iu  lull  the  circumstances  and  resultsare 
most  useful  and  read  with  most  interest.  The 
current  agricultural  literature  of  the  period, 
of  which  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  easily  the  best  and  first,  iu 
which  is  given  the  daily  personal  experience 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  intelligent 
working  farmers,  fruit  growers  and  stock- 
men;  the  actual  results  reached  iu  a  well- 
conducted  and  practically  arranged  series  of 
experiments  with  field  and  garden  crops,  and 
the  current  opinion  of  the  first  men  among 
the  corps  of  agricultural  scientific  iuvestiga- 
tois,  is  to  my  miud  of  more  value  to  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  than  all  the  text  books  that 
Imvc  been  or  ever  will  be  written.  The  men 
who  eau  profit  by  the  text  book  are  the  studi¬ 
ous  aud  most,  intelligent  farmers  who  are  able 
to  digest  the  matter  in  them,  apply  it  to  their 
own  practice,  and  then  expound  it  through 
the  agricultural  journals,  or  in  practical  hand 
books  on  various  subjects  to  the  great  body  of 
readers,  who  get,  as  it  were,  the  real  milk  and 
erenm  of  the  food  digested  by  these  hard¬ 
working  persons.  Hence,  while  I  value  the 
scientific  text,  books  most  highly,  L  can  readily 
see  why  they  are  not  read  by  the  mass  of 
farmers  and  why  they  have  so  limited  a  sale, 
and  also  why  they  would  Hud  a  hetter  and 
more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness  in  a 
library  than  in  a  farmer’s  house.  h.  s. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

When  Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife  is  published  in 
book  form,  we  believe  the  public  will  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  one  of  the  ablest,  of  American  novels. 
As  published  iu  Scribner's  it  is  a  trifle  tire¬ 
some.  It  should  be  given  in  larger  install¬ 
ments.  Mauy  of  the  ehara  tors  are  over¬ 
drawn.  The  men  are  all  weak.  The  dialect 
is  excellent.  There  is  a  gl  im  and  cutting  sar- 
casm  running  through  the  story  that  crops 
out  unpleasantly  at  times. 

The  August  Forum  is  a  notable  number 
This  magazine  contains  about  the  best  thought 
of  the  couutry.  All  Republicans  will  be  glad 
to  rend  Gov,  Foraker’s  article.  Many  believe 
the  author  to  bo  the  coming  man  of  his  party. 
Other  articles  are,  “Has  Ireland  a  Grievance/” 
in  which  the  author  tries  to  show  that  Ireland 
has  no  cause  for  complaint :  “The  Forgotten 
Cause  of  Poverty,”  “Books  that,  have  helped 
me,”  “Choosing  an  Occupation,’*  etc. 
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REOM  IjATOR, 


“Sally,”  said  a  fellow  to  a  girl  who  had 
red  hair,  “keep  away  from  me,  or  you’ll  set 
me  on  fire.”  “No  danger  of  that,”  replied  the 
girl,  “you  are  too  green  to  burn.” — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

“Every  tree  is  subject  to  a  disease,”  said  a 
speaker  in  a  fruit  growers’  convention.  “What 
ailment  can  you  find  on  an  oak?”  asked  the 
chairman.  “A-corn,”  was  the  triumphant 
reply. — Poston  Globe, 

Sam  Jones  says:  “Next  to  a  pretty  woman, 
I  love  a  fast  horse.”  Wo  don’t.  When  we  are 
next  to  a  pretty  woman  we  want  a  slow  horse 
— one  of  the  kind  you  have  to  build  a  fire 
under  to  start  him. — New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

“My  dear,  why  are  the  eggs  always  hard  at 
breakfast  now?”  asked  Mr.  Snaggs.  “They 
must  be  eggs  of  the  new  hens,”  replied  Mrs. 
Snaggs,  thoughtfully.  “The  new  bens!  Why 
should  their  eggs  he  hard?”  “They  are  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  you  know.” — Pittsburg  Chron¬ 
icle. 

“Say,  Mr.  Railroad  Man,  if  you  ask  all  my 
corn  is  worth  for  hauling  it  to  market,  what 
do  I  take  for  my  labor,  my  taxes,  aud  wear 
and  tear  of  farming  tools  ?  Do  I  take  any¬ 
thing  ?”  Railroad  Man— “Why,  certainly, 
man.  You  can  take  the  cobs.” — Philadelphia 
Call. 

A  LITTLE  “fresh-air  child”  at  Elkland,  who 
had  never  seen  u  cow  before,  was  watching 
the  milking  process,  with  eyes  full  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  After  looking  on  in  silence  for  some 
time,  she  drew  near  and,  placing  her  hand  on 
the  cow’s  distended  side,  exclaimed:  “Why! 
she’s  chock- full  of  it,  uiu’t  she?” — Welhboro 
A  (fit  at  or. 

“Dear  me,  I  ate  cucumbers  for  dinner  and 
I  can  taste  them  yet,”  exclaimed  a  man  noted 
for  his  penuriousness,  to  his  clerk,  the  other 
afternoon.  “Well,  there  is  one  comfort," 
answered  the  clerk,  you  are  certaiuly  getting 
your  money’s  worth.”  “That’s  so,”  replied 
the  cucumber  eater.  “I  didn’t  think  of 
that.” — Gazelle  and  Courier. 

A  KouR-YKAR-oi.n  boy  remarked  confiden¬ 
tially  to  the  cook,  the  other  day,  that  he 
would  hate  to  be  a  chicken."  “Why  Rob?" 
“’Cause  1  would  have  to  lay  eggs,  aud  I  don’t 
know  how,”  was  the  response.  His  little 
cousin  gr^ycly  propounded  this  conundrum: 
“Father,  'It  cows  are  cattles,  why  are  not 
calves  kittles?” — Babyhood. 

How  the  Young  Mind  Thinks. — A  little 
gii  l  made  her  advent  in  the  infant  class  of  a 
West  St.  Paul  Sunday  school,  The  desultory 
conversation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  to 
show  the  existence  of  a  Divine-  Being  anti  His 
abode  in  heaven.  The  lesson  was  about  over 
when  the  newcomer,  who  had  been  an  atten¬ 
tive  listener,  said:  “Does  Dod  live  up  there?” 
pointing  out  of  the  window  to  the  expanse  of 
beautiful  blue  that  formed  the  sky  overhead. 
“Yes,"  replied  the  teacher,  “What  teeps  him 
from  failin’ trough  ?”  was  the  next  question  of 
the  little  scholar. — St,  Paul  Globe. 
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Premiums  greatly  Increased.  New  features  added. 
For  Premium  List  and  particulars,  address 

N.  Y.  STATE  A  (2  It fCL  LTIJRA  L  HOC  I KT  Y, 

Albany,  N.  V  . 


HORSE  POWERS 

LATEST  IMPROVEMENT 

ainrhinc a  for  THRESHING  and  CLEAN¬ 
ING  GltAINt  nlao  Machines  for  SAWING 
WOOD  with  Circular  and 
CruHtf-Cul  Oro«  Suwa. 


BEST 


PATENT 


■  n  ■  mmm  mmm  -w  -w 

The  Hest  Cider  and  Wine  Mill 
n tnde.  Will  make  20  per  cent,  morn 
cider  than  any  Other.  Geared  out- 

.  l»..^s . I.  A  A4._a.Llu 


Unnd  fn«  ,.l  p.m  I  i.  re 


Mills  i'll 


Heebner’s patent  Level-Tread  Horsepowers. 


FAMOUS 

ENSILAGE 


FEED  CUTTERS. 

They-  are  more  mi  hat  n  hi  iul,  euNlei-  to  operate, 
have  gr enter  rapacity,  are  less  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents  than  any  other  Cutters.  We  build  nine  sizes 
six  for  power, /unii-ihed  itHth  orudtlunit  carriers 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Knstlugu,  and 
mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  At  DEMINC  M  F  C  CO., 

SALEM.  OHIO. 


OAKLAWN  MAINTAINS  ITS  PRE-EMINENCE 

IN  CHOICEST  SELECTIONS  OF 

PERCHERON  HORSES! 

-AND  HAS— 

DEMONSTRATED  THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

(WHICH  CANNOT  Bit  BOUOHT)  BY  TUB 

Superior  Quality  of  the  Stock  in  its  Annual  Importations  for  1887,  Numbering  about  300  bead, 

and  Including  the  First-prize  Winners  of  the  last  and  Greatest  of  all  the  llorse  Shows  of  France  the  present  year,  bold  at  !>I  ortagne,  by  the  Society  Hip. 
pique  I'ercberoune.  At  this  show  were  exhibited  about  -100  pure  bred  Pcrelierons,  being  three  times  us  many  as  wore  shown  at  ttuy  other  Fair  of  France  this  year. 


1887. 

At  head  of  Oaklawn  Stud  stands 

HIM  LI.1ANT, 

The  most  renowned  Percheron 
stallion  of  any  period;  his  sons 
and  grandsons  having  sold  for 
larger  individual  prices  und  a 
higher  average  than  ever  before 
known.  Ilis  produce  is  being 
sought  after  by  the  best  breeders 
of  the  country  for  the  heads  of 
their  studs. 


1  808. 

July  20th,  arrived  at  Oaklawn, 
SUCCESS, 

The  first  Stallion  ever  imported 
direct  from  France  to  the  State 
ol'  Illinois,  who  still  lives  and  oc- 
cii pies  his  stall  at  the  Farm,  an 
object  of  interest  as  a  famous  and 
useful  sire,  who.  by  bis  valuable 
qualities,  gave  the  most  marvel¬ 
ous  impetus  to  progress  in  horse- 
breeding  ever  kuown. 


H0CT0TIT)#EYT1NSILAGE& 

58  BEKKMAN  STB  PET,  NEW  YORK. 

AGF.NTS  WANTED,  Scud  for  Circulars  and  til  page 
Illustralcd  Catalogue. 

Read  “Uromlcastinj*-  vs.  Drilling 
Winter  Grain,”  by  Henry  Stewart, 
mailed  free  to  farmers  who  uauie  this 
paper.  Address 

DUANE  II.  NASH,  Mutiny  ton,  New  Jersey. 

THE  GOLD  WATER  DIP  (Thjono  Creeol)  is 
a  handy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely  TIAl/A 
NON-POUSONOt'S  REMEDY  I  II.  K\ 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mange,  Scab,  I  IWIlW 
till  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  aud  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LA  WFOItO  A  CO., 

llultluiore.  Mil. 


Secure  exclusive  sale  (FALL  SEASON)  of 


APMF  PULVERIZING 

HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  Beat  1‘ctol  i rt  tbo  world  fur  propui'iug 
win  at  i  .round  and  for  Bummer  Fallows, 
f  I  nods  delivered  I'm-  mt  bonnl  nt  iiumeroiH 
distributing  dnpola  in  the  West  and  South. 

DUANE  II,  NASH.  s«>l»,  Mwiiulai-titrer, 

Millington,  New  .I«-rsey. 
N.  B—“  Tillage  is  Manure ,”  and  other  essays  sent  free 
to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 


1  ftfl7  FOR  FALL  PLANTING!  | QQiy 

1001  NOW  is  the  TIME  to  PREPARE  YOUR  ORDERS.1,00  ' 

We  otter  the  largest,  Most  Complete  and  earo-  CT  D  III  T  T  D  CT  ITC  S  tan  d  ar  d 
fully  Cultivated  Collections  in  the  U.  8.  ot  ■  w  II  I  A  k  b  and  Dwarf. 

GRAPES  £!dtbo  i  dsofiZ  SMALL  FRUITS  ^8t 

INCL  UDINC  The  Famous  NEW  GOOSEBERRY  "INDUSTRY." 
^ORNAMENTAL  T  It  JE  E  58  AND  S II  It  I 

r*>  C  O  Of  ever)'  class,  the  Finest  in  cultivation.  Catalogues  sent  to  till  regular 

•»  V/ 3  C.  O  customers  FREE.  To  others:  No,  1,  Fruits,  10c.;  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc-.,  illustrated,  15c.;  No.  8,  Strawberries;  No.  -t,  Wholesale;  No.  5,  Hoses,  FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  MOU"T,Dc<iaREv?,ES' 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  anrl  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Halt  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  on  y  for  the 
trade  we  cab  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

HMIT'IIH,  UOWJEDD  &  C.AM1I,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WATERPROOF  H AY^COVERS^ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AG  It  I  ('ll  LTU  HAL  I  M  1*1. EM  ENTS,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Co  vara  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  ate.  Cheap,  Out-able,  Servleeabla.  W  A TKIl  I’  KOO  F  Sll  EETING  by  the  piece  from  IWc. 
liar  square  foot,  uil  widths.  Waterproof  buck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  1JICI)  GLOTII. 
a  subtiltulr  for  kIio.*  sash  on  Got.  beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  (!,  and  W  els  per  yard,  and  la  30  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  till*  paper. 

U.  S.  WATER  I'ROOEI  NG  FI  HICK  OO.  (MMITEII),  Sfl  BOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Fig.  396. 


Fig.  297. 


Fig.  298. 


Experiment  <$r<rund$i  of  the  gtural 
|Jeuj-$ovker. 

Polish  Wheat,  known  also  as  Diamond 
Wheat ,  Wheat  of  Taos,  Montana  Bye,  etc. 
The  Warren  Raspberry;  potato  fertilizer 
experiments;  abjections  to  the  word  "com¬ 
plete";"  a  worthless  Russian  forage  plant ; 
a  caution;  the  new  Lida.  Strawberry ,  the 
Ontario;  the.  Golden  Queen  Raspberry;  a 
criticism. 

POLISH  WHEAT. 

For  the  past  10  ytfars  reference  has  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  this  journal  to  a 
certain  wheat  which  has  beeu  periodically 
offered  for  sale  at  high  prices  under  various 
names  such  as,  c.  <j. ,  Diamond  Wheat,  Polish 
Wheat,  Montana  Rye,  Wheat  of  Taos,  Wild 
Goose  Wheat,  WaHacbian  Wheat.  It  is  really 
a  distinct  species  of  wheat.  The  kernels  are 
long  and  hard— twice  as  long  os  an  ordinary 
wheat  kernel  ,arid  any  farmer  seeing  these 
large,  horny  grains  for  the  first  time  would  be 
ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  them  at  a  ven¬ 
ture.  Wheu  a  sample  was  first  sent  to  the  R. 
N.-Y.  for  identification  many  years  ago,  we 
planted  a  few  of  the  seeds  very  carefully  in 


POTATO  EXPERIMENTS. 

Our  potato  experiments  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  will  confirm  the  results  of  the  past  several 
years  if  the  yields  may  be  judged  by  the  vines. 
Nothing  but  complete  fertilizers  will  produce 
the  best  crops  on  this  laud.  Bone  in  any  form 
or  S.  C.  rock,  potash  in  any  form,  nitrogen  in 
any  form,  all  fail  to  increase  the  crop  materi¬ 
ally  when  used  alone.  Any  two  of  them  fail. 
Ouly  the  three,  potash, nitrogen  and  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid,  give  a  full  growth  of  vine,  and  wre 
have  found  that  on  this  land  the  weight  of 
tu l>ers  almost  always  corresponds  to  the 
growth  of  tops. 

Again  the  luxuriance  of  the  tops  is  in  every 
case  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  complete 
fertilizer  spread  in  the  trench  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  beyond  which  no  difference  can  be 
seen.  Thus  400  pounds  give  larger  tops  than 
200  pounds;  600  pounds  larger  than  400 
pounds,  etc.,  up  to  about  1,800  pounds  to  the 
acre.  There  is  one  thing  difficult  to  account 
for.  It  is  that  while  the  effects  of  complete 
potato  fertilizers  are  so  apparent  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  potatoes,  the  same  fertilizer  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  corn  and  wheat,  melons  and  beans, 
gives  results  so  contradictory  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether,  iu  some  eases,  the 
plunts  were  helped  by  it  at  all,  and  in  others 


It  would  hence  appear  that  some  other  less 
comprehensive  word  might  well  be  given 
to  this  class  of  concentrated  manures. 

SPKKGULA  MAXIMA. 

Seeds  of  this  spurrey  were  sent  out  the 
present  season  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  have 
received  aud  sown  them,  in  the  hopes  of  rais¬ 
ing  plants  of  some  value  for  fodder,  as  the 
seed  envelopes  said,  “  forage  plant  from 
Russia.1’  They  were  sown  m  a  drill  May  14, 
and  were  in  full  bloom  July  I.  The  stems  and 
leaves  are  succulent  like  those  of  purslane, 
though  the  stems  are  thin,  aud  the  leaves 
which  grow  in  whorls,  are  round  and  linear. 
Tbe  leaves  are  much  like  those  of  the  Field 
Hpergula  (S.  arvensls).  The  plants  grow 
about  18  inches  high  here  in  poorisb  soil, 
and  soon  sprawl  out  upon  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  plants  were  cut  off  in  late  June, 
and  these  have  continued  to  make  a  moderate 
growth. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cut  aud  harvest  a 
crop  of  this  spurry  aud  it  would  be  worthless 
afterwards.  The  green  plants  were  offered  to 
two  horses,  which  ate  a  little  of  it  without 
airing  for  more.  It  may  be  well  that  we 
should  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  forms  seals  in  great  abundance  aud 
that,  though  an  annual,  it  may  not  be  desir¬ 
able  to  distribute  them  over  the  fields. 


and  productive.  Berries  were  ripening  freely 
June  16,  As  will  be  seen  by  our  three  care¬ 
fully  drawn  engravings, Figs.  295-296-297,  they 
are  of  many  shapes  and  as  irregular  as  Sharp- 
less.  The  quality  is  good  but  not  best.  The 
tips  often  remain  green  after  the  rest  of  the 
berry  is  ripe.  No  doubt,  the  Ontario  is 
worthy  of  trial  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Here  it  is  no  improvement  over  several 
better  known  kinds.  Tbe  flowers  are  bisexual. 

GOLDEN  QUEEN. 

An  experienced  small-fruit  grower  criticizes 
our  remarks  as  to  the  Golden  Queen  Raspberry 
iu  that  wo  rated  it  as  essentially  a  light-col¬ 
ored  Cutbbert  in  all  respects,  while  it  differs 
essentially  from  the  Cutbbert,  as  he  says,  in 
being  less  firm.  It  may  be  so.  We  have  no 
Cuthberts  with  which  to  compare  it  now, 
since  the  dailv  showers  have  softened  both 
kinds  ahk,„  Yellow  raspberries  are  not  val¬ 
ued  for  the  market  anyway  aud  the  Golden 
Queen  is  certainly  firm  enough  for  home  use, 
while  in  our  humble  estimation,  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  hardy  yellow  variety  iu  cultivation. 

WET  WEATHER. 

We  have  lived  here  for  14  years,  and  have 
never  before  had  so  much  rain  from  early 
J une  until  the  present  time.  Raspberries  have 
failed  in  consequence.  Watermelon  vines  are 
all  vines.  Grapes  are  rotting  as  they  never 
rotted  before.  Tomatoes  must  be  picked  be¬ 
fore  they  color,  and  ripened  in  the  barn — else 
they  rot.  Blackberries  turn  reddish  before 
they  are  ripe. 


the  Full.  Tho  seeds  sprouted  at  once  aud 
made  fine  plants  ere  freezing  weather  set  iu, 
but  the  winter  killed  every  one.  Again  in 
different  soil  und  exposure  we  planted  a  few 
iu  the  fall  ouly  to  find  them  dead  before 
spring. 

Seeing  that  this  wheat  would  not  stand  our 
winters,  a  small  quantity  was  sown  early  in 
the  spriug,  in  a  drill  This  ripened  about 
July  15th.  The  raising  of  this  little  crop  gave 
us  the  desired  information,  viz.:  why  this 
Polish  Wheat,  with  its  fine-looking  grain,  has 
never  become  well  known  and  extensively 
cultivated.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  tho 
plant  sends  up  only  (i  single  stalk  or  so  that 
bears  a  head,  while  the  straw  is  too  weak  to 
support  it.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  outcome 
of  our  trial.  The  illustration,  Fig.  300,  shows 
an  average  head.  The  glumes  are  very  large 
aud  the  breasts  contain  but  two  kernels.  As 
the  breasts  are  widely  separated,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  Polish  wheat  is  not  likely  to 
yield  a  paying  crop  of  grain. 

THE  WARREN  RASPBERRY. 

1ST  he  Warren  Raspberry  was  received  from 
C.  W.  Sours  of  Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  the 
spring  of  ’86.  He  says  it  was  found  between 
two  rows  of  Brandywine  and  Gregg.  The 
plants  huvo  been  hardy  thus  far  anil  during 
the  present  season  extremely  productive.  The 
berries  are  of  medium  size,  purple  when  ripe, 
rather  seedy  aud  sour. 


whether  500  pounds  do  not  serve  as  well  as 
1,000  or  2,000  pounds.  The  constituents  of 
potato  fertilizers  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  for  wheat  or  corn.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  we  can  raise  larger  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes  with  fertilizers  than  with  old  farm  man¬ 
ure — while  the  reverse  is  time  as  to  corn, 
wheat,  melons,  etc. 

The  word  “complete,”  as  applied  to  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  seems  to  the  writer  a  very  incomplete 
and  misleading  one.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
any  manure  is  called  complete  that  contains 
the  three  ingredients  which  one  may  he  ex¬ 
cused  for  being  tired  of  naming,  potash,  ui- 
trogeu,  and  phosphoric  acid,  even  though  but 
half  a  per  cent,  of  ouch,  we  don’t  know  what 
a  “complete”  food  is.  We  do  know  that 
one  class  of  plnuts  may  thrive  on  a  soil  that 
has  apparently  been  exhausted  by  plants  of 
another  class;  that  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and 
wheat  do  not  thrive  equally  iu  (hesatne  field, 
though  each  is  fertilized  w  ith  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  special  complete  fertilizers.  We  do 
not  know  what/OWisof  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphates,  are  best  suited  to  giveu  crops.  It 
may  be  that  plants  require  several  forms  of 
each,  or  one  form  of  each,  or  certain  forms 
during  particular  stages  of  their  growth.  Wo 
assume,  too,  that  most  soils,  if  fed  the  three 
constituents  of  complete  fertilizers  in  sutlioieut 
quantity,  will  supply  all  else  that  plants  need. 


THE  LIDA  STRAWBERRY. 

Plants  of  the  Lida  were  received  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J.,  March  20, 
1886.  It  is  a  pistillate  variety  said  to  be  a 
seedling  of  Durand’s  King  Cluster,  uow  called 
Crimson  Cluster.  The  Rcral’s  notes  of  last 
year  wTere  the  following:  “Juue  7.  Dark 
crimson,  dark  seeds,  slightly  imbedded. 
Shape,  ovate  conical.  June  11.  Fair  quality, 
colored  flesh.  Productive  for  spriug-set 
plants.” 

Our  notes  for  the  past  season  begin  June  14: 
“Vines  of  Lida  are  healthy  aud  vigorous. 
Color  of  berries  crimson.  Shape,  ovate  coni¬ 
cal,  very  regular,  glossy,  quite  firm,  good 
quality.  Occasionally  a  white  tip.  Produc¬ 
tive.  This  variety  has  a  good  deal  of  merit 
and  is  worthy  of  trial.  Season,  medium.  As 
between  Lida.  Bomba,  Bubaeh  and  Ontario, 
we  prefer  Lida.  July  18:  Lida  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive  at  this  time.  Many  of  the  berries 
ripen  on  one  side  In* fore  the  other.  They  are 
now  too  soft  for  shipment.  Juue  24.  Lida 
holds  out  well.” 

The  cuts,  Fig.  298  aud  299,  show  the  aver¬ 
age  shape,  one  drawn  by  our  own  artist,  the 
other  by  Blanc. 

THE  ONTARIO. 

Plants  of  this  new  strawberry  were  received 
from  Robert  Johnson,  of  Shortville,  N.  Y., 
April  18, 1886.  The  plants  are  thrifty,  healthy 


RAISING  THE  BLACKBERRY  FROM 
SEED. 


Blackberry  seeds,  like  peach  seeds,  should 
be  frosted  before  sprouting.  Many  years  ago, 
when  first  attempting  their  propagation,  I 
just  put  the  seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
placed  a  large,  fiat  stoue  cm  them  for  protec¬ 
tion  uutil  spring;  then,  on  removing  the  stone 
covering,  the  seeds  were  nicely  sprouted  and 
could  be  scraped  up  and  plauted  iu  a  row 
wherever  wanted  to  grow.  More  recently  I 
have  adopted  a  plan  which  1  like  better,  viz: 

I  select  the  berries,  put  them  in  a  box  or  bas¬ 
ket  for  a  week  or  more  until  they  are  well 
ripened  or  partly  rotted  or  dried  up  so  that 
tbe  seed  can  be  easily  separated  from  the 
pulp;  tbeu  I  sow  the  seeds  in  a  small,  shallow 
box  of  earth — say  one  or  two  fret  squure  and 
about  three  inches  deep — cover  them  shallow 
by  putting  a  little  more  fine  earth  or  sand 
over  them;  then  set  the  box  where  it  will  be 
out  of  tho  way,  iu  a  shady  place,  generally  in 
some  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  give  one  good 
watering,  which  will  last  a  long  time — per¬ 
haps  the  whole  season.  Wheu  cold  weather 
arrives  carry  the  box  of  seed  outside  and  let 
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it  freeze  solid  for  a  week  or  more;  then  bring 
it  inside  to  thaw  and  the  seeds  will  soon  come 
up  thickly  and  nmy  soon  be  potted  off  and 
should  lie  ready  to  transplant  in  June. 

Parry,  N.  J.  william  parry. 

THE  EARLY  HARVEST  BLACKBERRY. 

I  WISH  to  indorse  what  The  Rural  has 
said  in  commendation  of  the  Early  Harvest 
Blackberry.  In  the  spring  of  ’84  I  set  1,000 
plants.  They  made  a  small  growth  that 


Lida  Strawberry.  Fig.  299.  See  first  page. 

season,  and  were  killed  down  to  the  snow  the 
winter  following.  The  first  year  they  bore 
fruit  enough  to  judge  of  its  earliness  and 
quality.  The  next  season  they  bore  a  full 
crop  of  as  early  and  handsome  fruit  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  Every  one  who  saw  them 
exclaimed.  “How  beautiful  they  are  1”  Many 
of  the  bunches  of  clusters  equaled  the  cut  in 
the  catalogue  which  introduced  the  variety. 
This  season  they  have  not  borne  well.  The 
winter  did  not  kill  the  canes;  the  buds  sent 
out  healthy,  vigorous  laterals,  but  there  was 
no  fruit  upon  them.  My  Taylor  Prolific  is 
the  same.  The  Early  Harvest  has  ripened 
every  year  so  that  the  first  piekiug  came  the 
first  week  in  July.  The  berries  are  a  beauti- 
tiful  glossy  black,  are  quite  large,  never  get 
red  after  picking,  and  carry  well.  The  quali¬ 
ty  is  not  very  good,  but  being  early  and  of 
fine  appearance,  they  sell  well.  While  they 
have  not  been  very  profitable  with  me,  I  think 
that  with  rich  soil,  good  care  and  winter  pro¬ 
tection,  they  can  be  made  to  pay  a  good  profit 
Euclid,  Ohio.  e.  h.  c. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 

In  the  spring  of  18811  I  set  out  Kittatiuny 
and  Taylor  Blackberries,  Marlboro  and  Cuth- 
bert  Red  Raspberries,  and  Souhegan  and 
Gregg  blackcaps.  All  were  put  in  the  same 
location — an  elevated  fiat,  where  winds  from 
all  quarters  blew.  Growth  fairly  well.  Sou- 
hegan,  Gregg,  and  Out  liber L  fruited.  Kitta. 
tinny,  Taylor,  aud  Marlboro  froze  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  so  that  no  blossoms  and  very  few  leaves 
appeared.  The  Marjboro  made  a  poor  growth 
last  season,  and  didn't  do  much  better  this 
year.  The  Wilson,  Jr.,  Blackberry,  plantediu 
a  more  protected  spot,  produced  fine  fruit. 
The  Jewell  Strawberry  grew  well  with  me, 
making  runners  enough  and  giving  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  fruit.  About  June  2  wo  picked 
ripe  berries  of  the  Cumberland  variety  and 
the  Jewell  a  little  later.  Crimson  Cluster  did 
about  as  described  in  a  late  Rural.  Jersey 
Queen  no  good  here,  I  set  out  Jessie  this 
spring;  it  bore  a  little  hue  fruit,  aud  the 
plants  are  strong  growers.  Mammoth  Seed¬ 
ing,  Bubacb,  and  Belmont  show  strong 
growth  aud  foliage  of  good  size.  Covell  and 
Photo  are  only  fair  in  growth.  Erie  and 
Early  Harvest  Blackberries  are  growing  finely 
here  in  Middletown,  Pa.  E.  c.  B. 


FEEDING  SUBSTANCES  AND  FEEDING 
RATIONS.— NO.  III. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


A  young  calf  weighing  100  pounds  consists 
of  four  pounds  of  animal  matter,  25  pounds  of 
albuminoids,  five  pounds  of  fat  and  (50  pounds 
of  water.  As  it  grows  and  increases  in  size, 
the  84  pounds  of  solid  matter  are  gradually 
added  to.  First  the  bones  and  flesh  increase 
in  growth  and  so  do  all  purts  of  the  animal, 
except  fat,  unless  it  is  intended  to  he  fat¬ 
tened  for  sale.  Here,  then,  occurs  the  first 
question  which  arises  in  regard  to  the  proper 
feeding  of  an  animal,  and  this  is,  What  is  the 
end  in  view !  We  have  seen  that  an  animal 


merely  existing  consists  of  certain  substances, 
aud  that  these  exist  in  the  food  which  is  con¬ 
sumed  and  are  procured  from  the  food  by  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Now, 
if  we  desire  to  roar  a  young  call'  for  a  cow  or 
a  working  ox,  we  want,  bone  and  muscle,  and 
not  fat,  and  we  want,  to  get  as  much  of  these 
ns  we  can  at  the  least  cost.  But  there  arc  two 
things  to  be  considered;  first  the  kind  of  food 
which  contains  the  required  elements  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  the  calf;  and,  second,  that 
kind  of  food  which  the  animal  can  digest 
most  perfectly.  And  those  two  points  are  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  whole  practice  of  feeding  and 
to  all  kinds  of  a  nimals,  because  there  can  be 
no  growth  or  increase,  except  from  the  food 
that  is  healthfully  digested. 

Nature  provides  the  food  for  all  .young  ani¬ 
mals  in  tin.'  mother’s  milk,  but  it  is  to  our  in¬ 
terest  to  take  as  much  of  this  from  the  calf, 
for  our  own  use,  as  we  can.  Hence,  we  take 


Polish  Wheat.  Fig.  300.  See  first  page. 

the  cream  from  the  milk  aud  use  the  skimmed 
milk,  either  alone  or  with  some  other  food 
added  to  it.  If  we  con  find  suitable  food  that 
contains  the  required  nutriment,  and  is  as 
digestible  as  the  cream,  und  cheaper,  a  profit 
can  be  made  in  the  dairy,  lor  it  is  evident 
that  a  calf  would  cost  more  than  it  would  be 
worth  if  it  should  he  necessary  to  fowl  it  three 
or  four  months  upon  the  whole  milk  of  a  cow, 
and  the  owner  were  to  lose  in  consequence, 
100  pounds  of  butter,  which  the  calf  would 
consume.  A  young  calf  should  increase  in 
weight  one  pound  per  day,  for  the  find,  throe 
months  of  its  life;  one  pound  of  live  weight 
of  a  calf  contains:— 

4  ounces  of  albuminoids, 

2-3  of  an  ounce  of  mineral  matter, 

4-5  of  an  ounce  of  fat, 

10k£  ounces  of  water. 

Besides  this  pound  of  growth,  the  calf  must 
live,  and  for  this  it  requires  for  a  100  pounds  of 
live  weight: 


1  ounce  of  albuminoids, 

13  ounces  of  carbohydrates, 

1-5  of  an  ounce  of  fat. 

To  provide  these  necessariesof  life  and  growth 
then,  we  should  give  the  calf  at  least  115  pounds 
or  nearly  eight  quarts  of  skimmed  milk, 
which  is  sufficient,  because  milk  is  wholly  di¬ 
gestible.  But  this  milk  should  Ik>  warmed  to 
the  same  temperature  as  the  calf’s  stomach ; 
otherwise  some  of  the  carbohydrates,  the 
sugar  and  fat  of  the  milk,  will  he  consumed 
in  making  up  the  heat  required  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  to  warm  the  milk.  Hence,  we  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  warming  the  skimmed  milk  given 
to  a  calf,  in  the  saving  of  food.  The  small 
quantity  of  fat  remaining  in  the  milk  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  all  the  calf  wants  for  its 
healthful  growth,  But  if  we  wish  to  fatten  a 
calf,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  cannot  he 
done  upon  skimmed  milk,  for  the  fat  is  want¬ 
ing  in  the  food,  and  the  whole  milk  must  be 
given.  When  the  whole  milk  is  given,  the 
large  quantity  of  fat,  in  it  helps  in  the  diges¬ 
tion,  and  more  milk  may  be  used  than  if 
skimmed  milk  only  wore  fed.  Thus,  25 
pounds  of  new  milk  contain,  as  has  already 
been  shown  : 

0.8  pound  (or  13  oz.l  of  albuminoids. 

1.25  (11/)  pound  of  carbohydrates. 

1.125  (1  pound  2  oz.)  of  fat. 

Comparing  these  quantities  with  those  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  calf,  we  find  a  surplus  of 
12  oz.  of  albuminoids. 

7  oz.  of  carbohydrates  (sugar,  etc.) 

18  oz.  of  fat. 

or  sufficient  food  to  make  an  increase  of  more 
than  two  pounds  of  live  weight  daily. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  growth ;  for 
a  well  fed  calf  has  gained  250  pouuds  of 
weight  in  90  days,  or  nearly  three  pounds 
daily,  the  food  given  being  the  whole  milk 
of  his  dam  equal  to  32  pounds  daily  and  two 
pounds  of  oil  meal  gradually  increased  to 
four  pounds  daily. 

But  it  does  not  pay  auy  farmer  or  dairy¬ 
man  to  feed  whole  milk,  consequently  a. substi¬ 
tute  must  be  found  for  the  cream.  This  is 
best  foundiu  linseed  which  contains  37  per 
cent,  of  oil,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  fat  of 
cream.  As  a  pound  of  linseed  thus  contains 
nearly  six  onnoes  of  oil  or  fat,  it  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  form  a  ration  which  will  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  as  far  as  regards  nutriment, 
as  the  pure  fresh  milk.  Thus  by  feeding  a 
young  calf  eight  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  with 
eight  ounces  of  linseed  well  boiled  to  a  jelly, 
it  should  do  as  well  us  if  it  had  the  full  milk 
of  the  cow. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  other  animals, 
for  the  requirements  of  one  are  the  same  as 
those  of  others;  all  lieing  "made  of  one  fiesh.” 
As  the  young  animal  grows  older  aud  the  milk 
is  replaced  by  other  food,  the  very  same 
principles  should  be  made  a  guide  for  the 
choice  of  the  food  required  to  supply  the  nu¬ 
triment  for  the  building  up  of  the  frame  of 
the  animal  aud  to  furnish  the  lime  aud  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  for  the  bones;  the  albumen  for 
the  flesh  aud  the  carbohydrate,  (starch,  sugar 
and  not  fat)  for  the  supply  of  the  lungs.  For 
fat  is  not  required  for  a  young  growing  ani¬ 
mal  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  is  for  a  full- 
grown  one  w  hose  purpose  is  to  be  fed  for  meat. 
How  an  animal  may  be  fed  healthfully  for 
this  purpose  will  make  a  subject  for  future 
discussion. 


ENGLISH  SALE  OF  CHOICE  SHORT-HORNS. 

The  lovers  of  fine  cattle  and  the  breeders  of 
pure-bred  Short-horns  will  find  it  to  their  ac¬ 
count  to  make  special  note  of  an  auction  sale 
of  a  part  of  the  celebrated  Umlerly  herd  in 
Lonsdale,  England,  which  is  to  he  held  on  Sep¬ 
tember  7.  The  herd  is  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Bective,  and  has  been  well  known  for 
high  breeding  and  character  for  19 years.  The 
lot  embraces  1(1  hulls  and  32  cows  and  heifers. 
Most  of  them  are  by  sires  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
There  is  opportunity  here  for  the  importation 
of  very  choice  Short-horn  specimens. 


Fly  Tormentors. — The  flies  are  terrible 
this  year.  Cattle  sometimes  come  in  at  night 
fairly  streaked  with  blood  from  the  attacks 
of  the  murderous  "green-beads.”  These  tor¬ 
mentors  seek  out  the  most  vulnerable  point  on 
the  cow’s  body.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  ud¬ 
der,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  body,  is  a  place 
a  good  dairy  cow  cannot  reach  with  tongue 
or  tail.  1  have  scon  this  spot  raw  aud  blced- 
iug  for  days  at  a  time.  These  Hies  ure  worse 
enemies  of  the  dairymen  than  oleomargarine 
ever  can  he,  yet  hundreds  of  good  farmers 
make  no  effort  to  fight  them.  With  plenty  of 
soiling  crops,  so  that  cattle  can  stand  in  a 
cool,  darkened  stable  during  the  day,  and  a 
pasture  with  a  grove  of  trees  and  a  thicket  of 
bushes  the  worst  cun  be  avoided.  Young 
stock  need  the  sunshine  and  air.  A  covering 
made  of  cotton  cloth  about  the  shape  of  u 
horse  blauket  may  be  fastened  to  them.  This 
will  protect  all  but  the  legs,  neck  aud  bead. 


Grease  of  any  kind  will  keep  the  flies  away, 
but  I  find  that  smearing  cattle  with  grease  day 
after  day  makes  them  feel  out  of  sorts.  I  find 
it  pays  to  sponge  the  cattle  with  soapsuds  or 
water  with  a  little  ammonia  in  it,  This  ought 
to  be  done  before  they  are  milked,  anyway. 

Queens  Co,.  N.  Y,  c.  s.  r. 

[It.  N.  Y.— Grease  applied  to  the  body  of  any 
animal  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  pre¬ 
vents  perspiration  and  the  cutaneous  removal 
of  effete  matter  from  t  he  system.  The  greater 
the  area  of  the  body  smeared,  the  more  serious 
the  trouble;  if  the  whole  body  were  thickly 
covered  with  grease,  the  result  would  he  fatal. 


BIGOTRY  IN  DAIRYING. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


Ignorance  and  bigotry  hand  in  hand;  pro¬ 
gress  and  old-fogyism;  contradictory 

theories  and  practices;  experience  not  al¬ 
ways  a  teacher;  ignorance  more  teachable 

than  conceit;  washing  butler;  brains  in¬ 
dispensable . 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural,  G.  A.  S. 
asked  the  followiugpertinentquestion ;  “After 
all,  is  it  not  quite  as  easy  to  become  just  a 
little  bigoted  vpon  agricultural  subjects  as 
upon  religion?”  It  most  certainly  is.  Religion 
is  by  no  means  the  only  subject  upon  which 
people  become  bigoted  !  Wherever  there  is 
ignorance  there  is  liability  to  bigotry,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  bigotry  is  usually  proportioned 
to  the  density  of  the  ignorance.  On  what  oth¬ 
er  subject  is  there  more  ignorance  and  empiri¬ 
cism  than  in  agriculture?  And  in  what  branch 
of  that  subject  has  there  been  more  ignorance, 
until  within  the  last  decade  or  so,  than  in 
dairying? 

Up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  no  pro¬ 
gress  bad  been  made  in  dairying  from  the 
time  to  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not.  But  not  only  is  general  progress  in 
agriculture  to  be  noted  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  in  dairying  we  are  already 
beginning  to  get  on  something  like  a  sure 
foundation.  Still  there  are  mauy  who  are 
traveling  in  the  same  old  ruts,  and  to 
whom  a  new  idea  is  as  distasteful  as  water  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  to  a  mad  dog.  These 
are  the  people  who  are  bigoted.  They  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way  ever 
since  they  learned  it  from  their  fathers,  and 
they  imagine  they  know  all  about  it,  despising 
not  only  book-learning  and  the  book-learned, 
but  all  who  are  learned  through  practice  and 
observation,  and  propose  anything  new. 
Hence  the  contradictory  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices,  of  which  G.  A.  S.  speaks.  Different 
sections,  different  localities,  aud  eveu  differ¬ 
ent  families  have  different  traditional 
methods.  Our  modern  facilities  for  travel 
and  intercourse,  aided  by  the  omnipresent 
press,  bring  together  these  contradictory 
notions  and  the  men  and  women  who  adhere 
to  them.  They  are  but  notions  without  sci¬ 
entific  foundation,  so  far  ns  their  adherents 
are  concerned,  because  they  have  no  valid 
reason  for  advocating  or  practising  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  of  them  may  be  correct  in 
fact.  But  we  are  gradually  getting  out  of 
the  woods,  and  pract’ces  aud  theories  will 
henceforth  grow  less  and  less  contradictory, 
and  “fashions”  in  butter  making,  as  the  cor¬ 
respondent  referred  to  calls  them,  will  less 
and  less  prevail. 

The  dairyman  of  the  future  who  achieves 
success  in  this  business  has  got  to  be  able  to 
give  an  intelligent  reason  for  everything  that 
he  does.  Then  G.  A.  S.  would  not  think  of 
asking  such  a  question  as  this;  “Who  knows 
best  bow  to  make  and  salt  butter — the  men 
who  write  for  the  papers,  or  the  women  who 
have  made  butter  for  25  or  30 years?”  The  er¬ 
ror  w  hich  prompted  this  question  was  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  25  or  80  years  of  experience 
necessarily  does  what  it  ought  to  do — give 
definite  know  ledge.  The  fact  is  that  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  men  and  women  who  go  through 
the  routine  processes  of  butter-making  know 
no  more  about  the  business  at  the  end  of  that 
time  than  the  drudge  who  drives  shoe-pegs 
all  his  life  knows  about  shoemaking.  They 
learn  not  hing  by  experience  except  a  little 
more  skill  in  the  same  methods  of  manipula¬ 
tion.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  learn — 
they  dwrell  in  one  of  Nature’s  great  labora¬ 
tories— hut,  like  the  janitor  who  sweeps  the 
halls  of  the  same  college  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  they  end  in  the  same  profound  ignor¬ 
ance  with  which  they  began.  Hence,  25  or  30 
years’  experience  in  butter-making  may  re¬ 
sult  in  no  sort  of  improvement  or  valuable 
knowledge,  but  only  confirm  old  errors  aud 
make  a  bigot  still  more  bigoted. 

A  bright  hoy  or  girl,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
dairyman  who  is  thoroughly  posted,  will  learn 
more  about  butter-making  in  25  or  30  days 
than  your  chronic  bigot  will  in  as  many 


years.  Experience  settles  nothing,  unless  it 
is  the  right  kind  of  experience  and  the  right 
kind  of  person  who  receives  it.  Lots  of  gray 
heads  and  bald  heads  are  beaten  every  day 
by  those  who  are  mere  tyros  in  the  business  of 
butter-making.  ITon.  Hiram  .Smith  says  he 
can  teach  a  smart  boy  knowing  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  the  business,  more  about,  butter- 
making  in  10  days  than  he  can  get  into  the 
head  of  one  who  “knows  nil  about  it”  iu  a 
year 

Many  things  have  been  learned  about  but- 
ter-mak  ng  within  the  last  few  years.  One 
thing  is  how  to  wash  and  handle  butter,  to 
which  G.  A.  8.  refers.  Henceforth,  there  will 
be  no  two  theories  or  practices  about  washing 
butter.  Some  used  to  think  it  injured  the 
butter  by  washing  the  sugar  out  of  it,  and 
they  would  actually  add  sugar  to  make  up  for 
the  loss!  Some  do  this  even  now!  But  sugar 
is  not  wanted  in  butter.  It  is  too  unstable  a 
compound,  and  soon  decomposes,  to  enter  into 
new  combinations  and  play  the  mischief.  The 
first  change  is  for  the  sugar  to  turn  to  lactic- 
acid,  and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favor  of  sour-cream  butter  is  the  fact  that 
this  change  occurs,  and  the  sugar  is  large¬ 
ly  disposed  of  before  churning.  Washing 
takes  out  the  butter-milk  and  the  lactic- 
acid — composed  of  the  sugar — with  it,  as 
it  does  other  materials  that,  will  not  keep  like 
the  pure  butter  fat.  This  improves  the  llavor 
and  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter.  This 
is  true  now  and  will  always  remain  true.  But, 
before  this,  washing  or  not  washing  was 
merely  empirical  and  controlled  by  whim  or 
prejudice,  the  dairyman  not  knowing  precise¬ 
ly  the  effect  produced  by  washing  any  more 
than  he  did  the  effect  of  the  sugar  upon  the 
butter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  establish  gener¬ 
al  rules  (although  G.  A.  »■?.  thinks  it  is/  when 
the  facts  are  known  and  the  principles  under¬ 
stood.  But  there  are  certain  things  depend 
ing  upon  condition,  which  cannot  be  gov 
erned  by  specific-  rules,  and  which,  therefore, 
call  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  dairyman.  When  we  cau  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  use  of  brains,  we  can  dispense 
with  the  dairyman. 


DOMINIQUES  AND  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


HENRY  HALES. 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  iu  what  respect 
the  Plymouth  Rock  is  better  than  the  old 
Dominique  fowl.  This  is  a  question  that  re¬ 
quires  some  explanation  to  lie  fairly  under¬ 
stood.  The  old  Dominique  is  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  American  breeds.  Although  not  mentioned 
by  Bement  in  his  poultry  book  published  in 
1845,  it  soon  afterwards  came  to  be  recognized 
as  a  valuable  variety,  and  by  1855  was  quite 
commonly  known  and  the  birds  were  very 
bighty  praised  as  being  hardy,  fine  for  the  ta¬ 
ble  and  good  layers;  when  carefully  bred  they 
bave  generally  maintained  these  qualities.  Cer¬ 
tainly  as  table  fowls  they  stand  next  to  the 
Dorkings  and  lloudans.  They  are  long  lives! 
fowls,  strong  aud  hardy  after  chiekcuhood; 
but  now  comes  the  point:  All  the  old  breeds, 
or  what  are  generally  termed  the  small  breeds, 


cheap  they  make  good  food  for  stock.  They 
are  as  good  for  fonr-legged  brutes  as  for  hu¬ 
man  beings.  A  calf  can  be  cheaply  raised  on 
skimmed  milk  with  eggs  broken  Into  it.  This 
feeding  of  calves  on  “custard”  can  be  made  to 
pay,  as  I  well  know.  One  of  my  horses  al¬ 
ways  looked  better  than  the  others,  though  all 
were  fed  on  the  same  food.  I  watched  him 
and  found  that  he  stole  the  eggs  which  the 
hens  laid  iu  the  manger.  All  my  horses  now 
consider  eggs  a  great  delicacy.  In  spring  and 
summer  they  make  a  cheap  food.  c.  w.  f. 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ego  Eating  Hens. — When  hens  get  to  eat¬ 
ing  their  eggs  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  nests 
in  nail  kegs.  Fill  them  about  half  full  of 
chaff.  The  hen  will  fill  up  the  keg  so  that  she 
can’t  eat  in  comfort  and  she  can’t  reach  down 
from  the  top.  G.  w.  H. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 


Ijor.gcmiUL 


Bots. — We  hear  far  less  about  hots  troub¬ 
ling  horses  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
horses  have  far  less  time  in  the  pastures  than 
they  used  to  have.  Before  the  days  of  mow¬ 
ing  machines  and  horse  rakes,  the  haying  sea¬ 
son  was  a  “soft”  time  for  horses.  Iu  fact,  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  implements  of 
all  kinds  has  enabled  farmers  to  work  their 
horses  far  more  steadily  than  formerly. 
Thus  the  gad  Hies  have  had  less  chance  to  lay 
their  eggs.  Still  they  get  in  their  work 
enough.  It  is  generally  claimed  that  bots  do " 
a  horse  no  injury.  My  experience  shows  that 
old  or  weak  horses  often  suffer  from  the  work 
of  bots.  At  auy  rate  it  is  well  worth  trying 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  stom¬ 
ach.  I  clip  off  the  long  hairs  on  the  throat, 
breast,  and  front  legs,  and  bathe  the  parts 
with  soap-suds  every  day  in  the  hot  season. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  s.  green. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  injury  due  to  bots  depends 
on  their  numbers  and  the  part  of  the  stomach 
aud 'canal  to  which  they  fasten  themselves. 
In  the  throat  they  produce  chronic  sore  throat 
aud  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  In  the  left 
half  of  the  stomach,  which  is  covered  with  an 
insensible  cuticle,  they  do  no  harm.  When 
attached  to  the  highly  sensitive  right  half  of 
stomach,  and  quite  numerous,  they  seriously 
interfere,  with  digestion,  causing  the  animal 
to  be  weak  aud  easily  sweated  and  fatigued 
and  sometimes  causing  sudden  and  fatal 
attacks  of  indigestion.  This  is  especially 
liable  to  occur  in  spring  or  early  summer; 
when  the  pests  in  passing  out  in  great  num¬ 
bers  hook  themselves  here  aud  there  to  the 
coats  of  the  sensitive  bowels,  sometimes  accu¬ 
mulating  iu  such  numbers  as  to  block  the  pas¬ 
sage.  Asa  preventive  trim  off  the  hairs  of 
the  jaws,  In-ca-.t,  shoulder  and  fore  limbs,  and 
apply  a  little  oil  daily  to  prevent  the  eggs 
from  adhering;  or  brush  off  the  eggs  with 
soap-suds  daily  before  they  have  time  to  hatch 
in  the  sun.  There  is  no  certain  way  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  bots  in  the  stomueh,  as  they 
will  resist  any  treatment  that  will  not  kill  or 
greatly  injure  the  horse. 


exclusive  of  the  Asiatics,  arc  tender  to  raise 
compared  with  the  strong,  tough  chicks  of 
Asiatic  blood,  und  this  was  more  severely  felt 
in  our  cold  Eastern  States  aud  people  were 
not  slow  iu  noticing  how  many  more  chicks  of 
the  Brahma  and  Cochin  breeds  and  their 
crosses  survived,  but  as  the  pure  bred  Asiat¬ 
ics  were  too  slow  in  maturing,  crosses  were 
found  more  profitable  for  market  fowls,  espe¬ 
cially  w  ith  the  Domiuique,  as  they  grew  tast¬ 
er,  feathered  earlier  and  were  freer  from  ail¬ 
ments.  These  facts  soon  suggested  the  idea  of 
haviugapure  distinct  variety  of  fowls  that 
would  combine  the  good  qualities  of  the  Domi¬ 
nique  with  the  hardiness  of  the  Asiatics.  As 
to  what  particular  breed  of  Asiatics  the  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks  ore  descended  from,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  but  that  the  Black  Java  was 


one,  and  so,  in  all  probability,  was  the  Dai 
Brahma.  Several  different  types  appeun 
w  hen  the  “American  Standard  of  Excellent 
established  certain  points  to  aim  at  in  brcc 
mg,  and  which  brought  about  a  uuifonuil 
of  this  variety.  Now  the  question  is,  wh 
has  been  guiuod  in  this  breed  over  the  Don 
niquef  First,  size;  second,  hardiness  of  chic 
eus;  third,  quick  maturity  of  broilers.  Iu  n 
experience  1  am  unable  to  add  more.  I  kej 
Dominiques  for  years,  and  found  them  got 
layers.  After  keeping  Plymouth  Rocks  si 
years  1  did  not  llud  that  they  gave  more  egg 
but  1  did  find  them  more  inclined  to  sit  the 
the  Dominiques.  They  are  not  us  good  tab 
fowls  When  matures!  as  the  Dominique,  an 
they  are  much  shorter-lived,  appearing  agt 
at  two  or  three  years  old,  while  the  Dom 
liiquo  is  then  iu  its  prime. 


Eggs  as  Stock  Food. — When  eggs  are 


£ if  til  Crxrps. 


SOME  GOOD  WHEAT  YIELDS. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  VARIOUS  SECTIONS; 
PREPARATION  OF  SOIL;  PREVIOUS  CROPS, 
MANURES  USED,  ETC. 


FROM  H.  T.  FRENCH. 

The  best  yield  of  wheat  over  auy  large  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  of  which  we  have  record  was 
iu  1882 — 8-4.7  bushels  per  acre  of  the  Clawson 
variety.  This  is  for  the  entire  field  which 
contained  23.15(3  acres.  The  soil  was  a  clay 
loam.  U  e  had  a  rather  wet  season,  especially 
about  harvest  time.  The  previous  crops  were 
oats,  two  crops  of  corn;  ami  grass  two  years. 
Our  rotation  is  grass  two  years;  corn  two 
years;  then  oats  followed  by  wheat  and  seed 
dow  n  aguiu  m  this  crop.  Our  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  second  crop  of  corn,  and  is 
the  only  manure  in  the  rotation.  We  use 
no  commercial  fertilizers.  In  preparing  the 
soil  for  wheat  we  plow  stubble  ground  after 
oats  are  harvested,  about  seven  inches  deep; 
harrow  the  ground  thoroughly  witha  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  aud  if  lumpy  use  the  “Acme”  to 
pulverize  the  soil.  Wo  sow  from  one  to  one- 
and-a  quarter  bushel  per  acre  with  the 
“Roller  Drill.”  The  wheat  was  harvested 
with  a  cradle,  and  raked  by  hand.  We  could 
not  use  a  maching  on  account  of  down  gram 
aud  soft  ground.  The  wheat  was  cut  when 
in  a  stiff  dough  or  when  it  would  crush  dry 
between  the  linger  uails.  The  yield  of  oats 


taken  off  before  the  wheat  crop  was  50.7  bush¬ 
els  per  acre. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


FROM  J.  A.  GROSCLOSE. 

The  best  yield  of  wheat  that  I  remember  to 
have  made  is  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  variety 
was  the  Lancaster  bearded.  The  soil  was 
very  poor  white  flint  gravel.  We  had  a  dry 
fall  aud  a  wet.  spring.  The  soil  was  in  briars 
and  weeds  and  considered  too  poor  to  produce 
much  of  either.  It  was  plowed  at  odd  times 
(luring  July  and  harrowed  three  times.  On 
part,  of  the  field  stable  manure  was  scattered 
and  harrowed  ia.  On  the  whole  piece  I 
drilled  iu  a  heavy  dressing  of  “soluble  boue.” 
The  best  yield  was  obtained  on  the  part 
where  both  kinds  of  manure  were  used. 

Smyth  Co.,  Va. 


FROM  PROFESSOR  W.  C.  LATTA. 

The  best  yield  we  have  had  has  been  36 
bushels.  The  variety  was  the  Egyptian. 
The  soil  was  a  dark  heavy  loam  naturally 
drained,  and  of  medium  fertility.  The  season 
was  favorable  as  all  our  varieties  did  well. 
The  previous  crop  was  oats  preceded  by  corn. 
The  soil  was  plowed  deeply  aud  early  and 
thoroughly  pulverized.  No  manure  was  used. 
This  wheat  was  cut  with  the  cradle,  as  the  plot 
was  small.  It,  was  in  the  doughy  stage  or 
perhaps  a  little  beyond  it.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  we  prefer  Velvet  Chaff  Wheat 
to  the  Egyptian— it  is  more  hardy  aud  will 
give  a  better  average  yield.  Our  varieties  are 
nearly  all  good  this  season  as  we  had  a  mild 
winter.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  half 
our  wheats  (about  50  in  alb,  more  or  less,  to 
be  damaged  by  the  winter.  Las-t  year  the 
Rural  New-Yokkeh  noted  that  we  had  a 
bearded  Velvet  Chaff  and  “sighed”  for  a  uni¬ 
form  nomenclature.  Permit  me  t.o  say  that 
we  have  four  distinct  types  of  Velvet  Chaff, 
two  bearded-white  chaff  and  brown  chaff,  and 
two  smooth.  I  leave  the  nomenclature  with 
the  R.  N.-Y. 

Purdue  University,  Iud. 


FROM  e.  davenport. 

The  best  yields  of  wheat  were  raised  some 
20  years  ago  on  summer  fallow,  cross-plowed 
just  before  seeding.  The  only  implement 
used,  besides  the  plow,  was  a  square- tooth  har¬ 
row.  Thirty  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre  were 
often  attained  without  manure.  Now  the  best 
yields — about  30  bushels — are  obtained  from 
summer  fallow  prepared  with  a  two-horse  cul¬ 
tivator  and  smoothing  harrow,  drilled  and 
given  a  top-dressing  of  tine  barn-yard  manure. 
As  go  oil  as  u  summer  fallow  >s  a  crop  of 
clover  turned  under,  then  treated  as  stated. 
Our  own  method  does  not  raise  the  largest 
crops  as  it  follows  oats  and  we  seed  with  it. 
The  self-binder  is  used  aud  the  wheat  is  cut  in 
the  dough. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich. 


FROM  J.  M  MITCHELL. 

On  three  acres  of  land  I  raised  136}  bushels 
of  wheat — thrasher’s  measure.  The  land  had 
beeu  in  Hungarian  Grass.  This  was  cut  for 
soiling  in  July  and  August.  Previous  to  this 
crop  t  he  soil  was  covered  with  au  old  sod.  On 
this,  in  March,  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of 
SO  loads  per  acre,  was  broadcasted.  This  was 
plowed  under  iu  May.  After  the  crop  of 
Hungarian  was  removed  the  land  was  turned 
over  September  1,  aud  15  loads  per  acre  of 
cow  manure  were  broadcasted  after  plowing, 
and  worked  in  with  au  Acme  harrow.  The 
seed — six  bushels — was  broadcasted  aud 
worked  in  with  the  Acme.  The  manure  was 
from  daily  cows  fed  ou  brewers’  grains,  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  corn  meal,  cotton  seed  meal 
and  oil  meal.  The  season  was  moderately  dry 
— what  might  be  called  a  fair  growing  season. 
The  wheat  was  cut  by  band  with  a  common 
grain  cradle 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  PRAI¬ 
RIE  PASTURES  AND  MEADOWS. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


Steady  deterioration  of  pastures  and  mead¬ 
ows;  inferior  grasses  ousting  superior; 
prime  beef  to  be  made  in  the  corn  and 
grass  States,  instead  of  the  ranges;  phos¬ 
phoric  fertilizers  indispensable  for  reeu- 
2>eration;  "eloverntg"  useless;  causes  of  ex¬ 
ha  uslion . 

For  years  past,  steadily  and  gradually  les¬ 
sening  iu  yields  of  grass,  both  iu  amount  and 
quality ,  the  maximum  of  deti  ioral  iou  has  been 
reached  the  present  summer,  when  the  aver¬ 
age  meadows  on  the  black  soil  iu  Illinois  have 
not  returned  over  one  ton  of  good  hay  to  the 
acre,  while  at  this  date — July  20 — the  average 
pasture  is  so  brown  that  there  is  no  greeu 
thing  ou  it,  and  so  bare  of  even  dry  herbage 
there  is  not  food  euough  for  one  steer  ou  five 
acres.  To  be  sure,  this  is  a  year  of  severe 


drought  for  the  whole  State,  as  last  year 
was  for  the  western  and  southern  portion  of 
it,  and  of  course  this  exaggerates  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Still,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  if  there 
was  no  Jack  of  raiufall,  the  average  pasture 
would  uot  be  equal  to  the  stock  drafts  made 
upon  it  and  would  call  loudly  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  general  system  of  improvement. 
But  not  only  is  the  yield  of  grass  lessening  in 
quantity,  it  is  deteriorating  in  quality,  for  the 
poorer  grasses  are  coming  in  to  crowd  out  the 
better.  Where  Timothy  and  clover  were  or¬ 
iginally  sown,  after  some  time  Blue  Grass 
came  iu  aud  took  possession,  and  after  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  been  fed  bare  to  the  ground  for  a  doz¬ 
en  years  or  more,  Red  Top  appeared  cm  the 
scene  and  dominated  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  and  especially  in  low  land  pastures  in 
wet  seasons.  Similarly  40  years  ago  the  Blue 
Grass  region  in  Kentucky  aud  Tennessee  cov¬ 
ered  nearly  twice  as  much  territory  as  at 
present,  Blue  Grass  having  beeu  driven  out  as 
the  soil  became  impoverished,  and  Broom 
Sedge  came  in  and  took  its  place.  As  between 
the  two,  Red  Top  is  preferable  to  Broom 
Sedge,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  Red  Top 
has  had  its  day  Broom  Sedge  may  follow  and 
the  pastures  ami  meadows  of  the  black  soil 
prairie  carry  as  red  aud  brown  a  burden  of 
this  favorite  of  impoverished  soils,  from  July 
to  April,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  area  of 
waste  land  in  the  upper  and  middle  cotton 
belt.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood 
that  there  are  not  deep-herbaged  pastures  and 
heavily  grassed  meadows  in  Illinois,  even  in 
the  summer  of  severe  aud  protracted  drought; 
meadows  that  yield  two  to  2  'j  tons  of  good 
bay  to  the  acre  aud  pastures  that  will  carry 
three  steers  to  the  nine  acres  from  April  to 
April  again.  These,  perhaps,  are  10  or  15  per 
cent,  of  the  wliole.and  iu  what  they  have  been 
made,  aud  are  and  w  ill  continue  to  be ,  we 
have  the  example  of  what  the  remaining  80 
to  85  per  cent,  may  be  made  by  a  judicious 
course  of  handling  aud  fertilization. 

It  is  coming  to  be  understood  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  largely  overstocked  ranges,  in 
the  near  and  remote  West  and  Southwest,  and 
the  liability  to  heavy  losses  caused  by  exces¬ 
sively  cold  winters  and  severe  droughts,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  export  steers  for  foreign  markets, 
and  to  supply  the  Eastern  calls  for  No.  1,  beef, 
must  in  future  bo  largely  supplied  from  the 
corn  aud  grass  counties  of  the  prairie  States. 
Cattle  may,  perhaps,  be  profitably  bred  and 
fed  to  two  years  old  on  the  ranges  W est,  but 
they  must  be  finished  off  for  the  market  on 
the  Timothy,  Blue  Grass,  and  grain,  of  the 
corn  and  cattle  counties  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley.  With  this  view  of  tlie  stock  situation  of 
the  future,  it  becomes  important  that  the 
prairie  pastures  and  meadows  should  be  res¬ 
tored  aud  renovated.  Red  Top  and  Broom 
Sedge  must  be  driven  out,  aud  Timothy,  Blue 
Grass  and  Clover  be  so  sincerely  invited  to 
stay  that  they  will  make  the  black  soil  prairie 
aj»ermaueut  home. 

Some  weeks  since,  iuvitiug  the  concurrence 
of  a  gentleman  of  large  acquaintance,  and 
much  influence  in  the  agricultural  world  of 
the  West ,  it  was  suggested  that  a  campaign  be 
opened,  having  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  prairie  postures  and  meadows  by  the  use 
of  the  manufacturies  of  fertilizers  on  an  en¬ 
ormous  scale  in  Chicago;  but  not  a  tenth  of 
which  goes  back  to  the  laud  they  were  drawn 
from.  His  reply  so  nearly  embodies  the 
common  objection  to  the  use  of  fertilizers 
that  I  give  a  portion  of  it.  He  says,  "1  can 
uot  see  my  way  clear  to  advise  farmers  of  the 
prairie  States  to  use  high  priced  fertilizers; 
certainly  not  till  they  have  reached  a  better 
method  in  the  use  of  others  now  already  avail¬ 
able,  such  as  feeding  products  off  the  farm, 
careful  saving  aud  use  of  manure,  aud  fre¬ 
quent  clovering,  with  crop  rotation.  When 
farmers  avail  themselves  iu  auy  large  degree, 
of  these  means  of  retaining  or  restoring  the 
laud,  already  at  hand,  then  we  cau  go  a  step 
farther  aud  advise  the  use  of  conmier  *ial  fer¬ 
tilizers.” 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  as  Illinois  farm¬ 
ing  and  feeding  are  concerned,  seveu  eighths, 
if  not  uine- tenths  of  the  manure  made,  is  spread 
upou  the  laud,  and  if  the  portion  uot  used 
'vo re  put  to  the  best  advantage,  crops  would 
show  but  little  appreciable  improvement.  In 
the  Illinois  prairie  soil,  there  is  at  present 
enough  huiuusor  vegetable  matter,  and  enough 
nitrogen,  its  associate,  to  supply  all  crops  will 
need  for  years  to  come.  What  is  wanted  is 
phosphoric  acid,  and  that,  tlosh  and  boue  and 
rock  fertilizers  only  supply.  The  trouble 
with  our  corn  crop  is,  not  that  there  is  not 
stalk  aud  leaf  growth  enough;  but  that  the 
ear  and  grain  are  lackiug,  and  the  phoshates 
must  be  present  to  produce  them. 

As  for  clovering,  clover  simply  makes  the 
phosphates  of  the  subsoil  available;  not  that  it 
increases  them,  nor  arrests,  but  rather  hast¬ 
ens  impoverishment  aud  iu  time  renders  laud 
clover-sick,  aud  practically  worthless  after¬ 
wards.  There  is  no  successful  contrivance  by 
which  funnere  can  be  perpetually  taking  the 


spend  three-fourths  of  the  money  for  fruit, 
and  I  could  do  better  work  with  the  money 
thus  spent.  As  it  is,  l  can  provide  my  own 
fruit,  and  thus  enjoy  good  health  aud  save 
money  together.  A.  H.  s. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


pernicious  by  those  who  are  interested  in  its 
suppression,  is  hedged  about  with  severe  pen¬ 
alties.  Take  another  case  in  Indiana  and 
perhaps  other  States.  The  sale  of  fertilizers 
is  forbidden  under  penalty  except  those  anal¬ 
yzed  by  the  State  Chemist.  Every  package 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  tag  giving  the 
analysis  of  a  sample,  made  by  the  State  chem¬ 
ist,  which  may  have  been  done  with  some 
other  package  a  mouth  previous,  or  a  year  or 
five  years  for  what  I  know.  This  law  is  al¬ 
most  prohibitory  as  l  happen  to  know,  makers 
of  fertilizers  refusing  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
analyses  to  introduce  their  wares  hero.  Now 
it  is  well  to  have  every  article  of  commerce 
up  to  the  standard  to  prevent  imposition;  but 
how  does  it  happen  that  this  particular  article 
is  singled  out  for  legislation  while  a  multitude 
of  articles  of  food  and  drink, which  it  is  vastly 
more  important  should  be  free  from  adultera¬ 
tion,  are  left  unprotected?  Here  is  au  article 
that,  if  hot  up  to  the  standard,  could  cause  no 
other  harm  than  the  loss  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  while  the  others  with  their  dilutions 
aud  adulterations  not  only  cause  a  loss  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  of  a  thousand  times 
as  many  dollars,  but  also  a  loss  of  health  that 
cannot  be  weighed  with  dollars.  There  seems 
to  be  something  wrong  in  the  treatment  of 
these  questions,  and  why  is  it?  Have  man¬ 
kind  in  the  end  of  this  boasting  nineteenth 
century  so  little  sense  that  they  cannot  dis¬ 
criminate  any  better  than  this?  One  thing  is 
to  be  noticed,  these  discriminations  are  made 
iu  the  interest  or  supposed  interest  of  the 
farmer — is  there  any  significance  in  this  fact? 

Crawfordsville,  Iud.  J.  a.  f. 

Farm  Dogs. — I  take  the  ground  that,  a  good 
dog  can  more  than  earn  his  living  on  a  farm. 
There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  dogs  as 
between  men.  That  is  saying  a  good  deal.  A 
cur  is  of  no  use  at  all,  and  yet  00  per  cent,  of 
the  dogs  found  on  farms  are  curs.  That  is 
why  the  farm  dog  has  such  a  hard  name.  To 
my  mind  the  best  farm  dog  is  a  Scotch  collie. 
I  have  oue  that  knows  more  than  any  child  of 
13  years.  A  good  setter  dog  is  good  for  the 
farm,  but  the  collie  is  ahead  ol’  all  others. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.  s.  E.  M. 

Praise  for  the  Rural.— I  subscribed  for 
the  New  York  World  with  the  Rural  “thrown 
iu but  next  year  I  shall  subscribe  for  the 
Rural  direct,  and  you  can  throw  in  the 
World  if  you  like,  though  you  now  give  us 
pretty  nearly  the  earth!  The  Rural  has 
been  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price 
to  me.  One  instance  will  suffice.  I  keep  a 
good  many  fowls,  but  out  of  upwards  of  200 


phosphates  from  the  soil,  and  not  restoring 
them,  without  gradual  aud  final  exhaustion. 
Manuring  wou’t  do  it;  elovering  won’t  do  it; 
rotation  won’t  do  it;  and  nothing  less  than 
putting  them  back  in  form  and  body  will  re¬ 
store  lost  fertility.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  again  aud  again,  for  a  thousand  years, 
but  never  with  anything  but  fruitless  results 
ill  the  long  run.  In  the  stock  that  is  sold  off, 
iu  the  grain  and  liny  marketed,  in  a  hundred 
ways  the  phosphates  leave,  and  if  they  go  in 
a  shape  not  easily  recognized  in  form  and  body 
they  must  be  returned. 

Hut  even  suppose  barnyard  manure  not  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm,  could  be  bad  for  the  haul- 
iug  from  towns  three  or  four  miles,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  to 
buy  bone  phosphates  at  a  cent  aud  a  quarter  a 
pound,  and  sow  at  the  rate  of  2(H)  to  800 
pounds  per  acre,  than  to  haul  aud  spread  a 
coating  of  manure  that  would  yield  as  large 
results.  That  fertilizers  originally’  taken  from 
the  prairies  should  be  returned  to  them  in  so 
small  a  measure,  while  the  bulk  goes  abroad 
to  enrich  foreign  soils,  is  a  reproach  to  the 
intelligence  of  Illinois  farmers,  a  reproach  that 
finds  permanent  expression  in  average  corn 
yields  of  not  more  than  35  bushels  to  the  acre; 
meadows  so  thin  they  do  not  make  over  one 
ton  of  second  quality  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
pastm  es  so  poor  that  from  late  iu  June  to  late 
in  August,  the  average  season,  100  acres 
afford  insufficient  grass  for  ten  hearty,  full- 
grown  steers.  Such  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  prairie  pastures  and  meadows,  aud  such 
will  they  continue  to  be  until  phosphate  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  employed  at  the  rate  of  200  to  800 
pouuds  per  acre.  When  this  is  done  the  herb¬ 
age  will  be  double,  the  stock  the  laud  carries 
increase  from  80  to  40  per  cent.,  the  quality 
vastly  improved  and  the  reputation  of  the 
favored  section  restored,  until  it  is  admitted 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  country  and  the  heart 
of  the  meadow  world.  In  a  sketch  like  this, 
covering  so  much  ground,  details  of  cost  aud 
practice  are  necessarily  omitted,  the  chief 
object  being  to  enforce  the  essential  truth  that 
there  cau  be  no  permanent  restoration  of  fer¬ 
tility,  except  by  the  use,  in  form  and  body,  of 
the  phosphate  fertilizers. 


The  Rural  Ahead. — I  take  from  six  to  a 
dozen  of  the  best  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  papers,  but  the  “Rural”  distances  all  the 
others  by  far.  I  consider  its  chief  attraction 
to  bo  its  originality,  the  use  of  brains  rather 
than  of  scissors  and  paste.  Of  course  a 
paper  made  up  of  judicious  clippings  from 
others  has  a  value  to  those  who  can  take  but 
one,  but  to  me  they  seem  like  second  hand 
goods.  o.  o.  grid  ley. 

Kankakee,  Ill. 

Wanted  Too  Much. — I  met  a  man  the 
other  day  who  thought  a  mistake  had  been 
made  iu  the  economy  of  nature  when  the 
horse  was  made  as  he  is.  This  man  wants  a 
beast  of  burden  that  has  all  the  intelligence, 
speed  aud  strength  of  the  horse,  but  which 
cau  still  bo  turned  into  food  when  its  days  of 
usefulness  are  over.  Now  is  not  this  about 
like  the  arguments  of  the  general-purpose-cow 
men?  It  seems  to  me  so.  h.  GRAY. 

Summit  Co  ,  Ohio. 


tion  they  pass  the  winter.  The  flies  begin  hatch¬ 
ing  from  the  pup®  about  April  10,  and  in  a  few 
days  more  the  eggs  for  the  summer  brood  are 
being  laid  ahout  the  lower  joints  of  the 
straws.  Here  the  pests  feed  as  in  the  fall,  by 
absorbing  the  juice  of  the  straw, and  the  stalk 
usually  becomes  so  weakened  as  to  break  and 
fall  to  the  ground  before  the  head  fills. 

Remedies. — The  most  significant  of  all  the 
remedies  for  this  depredator  of  our  wheat 
fields  are  its  insect  parasites.  Were  it  not  for 
them,  it  is  not  probable  that  winter  wheat 
could  he  raised  profitably  at  all.  The  old 
remedy  of  sowing  late  to  escape  the  attack  of 
the  fly  is  going  into  disuse,  aud  for  very  good 
reasons.  If  it  could  be  certainly  known  when 
the  tiles  would  appear  in  large  numbers,  this 
would  be  the  advisable  thing  to  do,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  can  never  tell  one  year 
whether  they  will  be  numerous  the  next  or  not. 
This  being  the  case,  with  the  fact  that  iu  the 
majority  of  cases  the  fly  is  not  present  In  de¬ 
structive  numbers,  it  is  plain  why  the  farmers 
think  they  do  best,  takiug  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  when  they  sow  hardy  grain  upon  strong, 
well-tilled  ground  in  t  he  proper  season.  Late 
sowing  will  not  save  a  sickly  growth  of  wheat 
in  the  spring  from  the  attack  of  the  flies  that 
come  from  a  neighboring  field  to  lay  eggs  for 
the  summer  brood.  It  is  only  the  fall  brood 
that  is  escaped  lit  best,  and  the  probability  is 
that  there  will  not  be  flies  to  seriously  trouble 
that.  For  these  reasons  I  am  strougly  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  thorough  tillage,  a  rich 
soil,  and  hardy  varieties,  aud  less  to  late  sow¬ 
ing. 

the  wheat  midge. 

This  little  pest  probably  would  rank 
next  to  the  Hessian  Fly  as  an  injurious  insect 
upon  wheat.  It  very  much  resembles  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  appearance,  but  is  smaller,  being  only 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  iu  length.  It  also  differs 
from  the  Hessian  Fly  in  being  single-brooded, 
and  in  doing  its  injury  to  the  growing  kernel 
instead  of  to  the  stalk.  The  flies  appear  about 
the  middle  of  June,  aud  luy  their  eggs  upon 
the  beads  of  the  wheat.  The  little  orange- 
colored  larva*  feed  upon  the  soft,  growing  ber¬ 
ry,  duriug  the  uight,  but  descend  to  the  ground 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Hot,  dry  weather 
during  the  latter  half  of  June  is  sure  death  to 
both  larva-  and  flies,  and  cool,  damp  weather 
is  their  delight.  Hence,  low,  marshy  land  is 
much  more  subject  to  attack  than  high, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soil. 

Remedies. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think 
that  the  larvae  that  come  from  the  grain  at 
thrashing  Lime,  do  not  live  to  produce  flies. 
These  larvae  will  stand  almost  any  kiud  of 
abuse  without  harm.  All  should  lie  screened 
from  the  wheat  and  chaff,  and  burned.  Aside 
from  this  burning  of  the  larvae,  probably  the 
only  other  practical  remedy  is  to  plow  deep, 
using  a  good  jointer,  in  hopes  of  burying 
those  left  in  the  field  so  deep  that  they  will 
never  be  able  to  get  out  again. 

THE  WHEAT  BULB  WORM. 

Mc-romym  AmcrE-ami. 

This  is  ulso  u  two-wiuged  fly  belonging  to 
the  same  Order  as  the  two  preceding,  and  its 
presence  in  the  grain  is  made  manifest  by  the 
premature  ripening  of  the  straw  aud  ear. 
The  fly  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  iu  length, 
and  green  in  color,  with  three  black  lines  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  back  of  the  thorax  aud  abdo¬ 
men.  There  are  two  broods  appearing  about 
the  same  ns  iu  case  of  the  Hessian  Fly.  The 
Bulb  Worm  attacks  rye  as  well  us  wheat,  aud 
has  been  found  working  iu  oats,  l’rofessor 
Forbes  thinks  the  only  remedy  is  late  sowing. 
If  this  worm  should  appear  very  often  in 
destructive  numbers,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  late  sowing  would  be  necessary,  but  if 
it  is  only  occasionally  a  serious  enemy,  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  1  have 
advised  for  the  Hessian  Fly. 

THE  JOINT  WORM. 

This  little  larva  of  a  four-winged  fly  did 
serious  harm  to  cereal  crops  in  New  England 
25  or  30  years  ago,  and  still  continues  to  bo 
quite  injurious  iu  certain  localities.  There 
are  three  of  the  Joint  Worm  flies  belonging  to 
the  genus  Isosomu,  aud  they  are  so  much 
alike  that  in  a  general  way  a  description  oi 
one  will  answer  for  all.  I  can  liken  the  flies, 
Fig.  303,  to  nothing  better  than  little  black 
ants  with  four  wings  attached  to  them. 
Strange  to  say,  they  belong  to  the  family  Chid 
eididse.  The  insects  of  this  family  are,  almost 
without  exception,  our  friends,  being  para¬ 
sitic  for  the  most  part  upon  injurious  species. 
The  Joint  Worm  is  ilouble-brooded,  the  flies  of 
the  first  brood  appearing  late  iu  May  or  early 


Danger  of  Feeding  Wet  Grass. — The 
practice  of  mowing  a  great  quantity  of  green 
grass  aud  carrying  it  to  the  horse  has  a  dan¬ 
gerous  side;  as  sometimes  done,  I  believe  it 
causes  colic.  Home  farmers  cut  clover  or  rye 
the  last  thing  at  night,  while  it  is  still  w-et 
with  dew,  and  till  the  manger  with  it.  When 
a  horse  is  not  used  to  such  treatment  he  is 
sure  to  bloat.  Such  a  mass  of  wet  green  food 
is  liable  to  ferment.  It  is  safer  to  cut  the  feed 
at  noon  and  let  it  wilt  all  the  afternoon. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  h.  s.  k. 


A  FEW  WHEAT  ENEMIES. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  country  when 
everyone  who  tills  tko  soil  mast  tight  insect 
enemies  or  fail  to  reap  a  plentiful  harvest.  In 
order  to  wage  a  successful  warfare  upou  these 
enemies,  it  is  necessary  to  kuow  how,  wheu 
aud  where  they  will  make  the  uttaek.  These 
things  known,  we  may  plan  our  defense  or  es¬ 
cape  intelligently  and  with  little  danger  of  de¬ 
feat. 

THE  nESSIAN  FLY 

is,  without  doubt,  the  most  destructive  of  all 


HANDLING  HAY. 

I  wish  you  would  advise  farmers  of  the 
the  necessity  of  cutting  and  curing  hay 
early.  Color  has  very  much  to  do  with  sale 
of  hay,  and,  besides,  the  farmer  gets  more 
weight  out  of  hay  cut  early  and  well  cured 
than  if  he  lets  it  stand  too  long  and  become 
ripe,  or  cuts  it  early-  aud  lets  it  lie  on  the  hay- 
tield  too  long,  and  spoil  in  curing.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  iu  putting  up  the  hay,  or 
rather  in  pressing,  having  bales  uniform  in 
weight,  with  four  light  sticks  of  wood  and 
five  wire  bands;  the  bales  to  weigh  from  225 
to  250  pounds  each.  Farmers  should  not  press 
hay-  until  ready  to  ship.  Hay  deteriorates  in 
value  much  faster  after  it  has  been  pressed 
than  in  the  bay  or  mow  of  a  good  barn. 

New  York.  j.  wilsey  &  co. 


THE  HAY  TEDDER 

I  consider  a  most  useful  tool.  It  saved  a 
large  proportion  of  the  great  hay  crop  in  New 
England  this  y-ear.  Haying  time  was  showery 
aud  uncertain.  We  could  start  the  mowing 
machine  in  the  morning,  cut  till  one  o'clock, 
then  put  the  horses  on  the  tedder,  and  keep  it 
going  through  the  afternoon.  By  eveniug 
the  hay  was  ready  to  go  into  the  barn,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  horse-rakes  and  horse- 
forks,  it  went  in  in  a  hurry-.  Several  days  it 
happened  that  this  rapid  work  saved  the  day’s 
cutting.  H.  B.  s. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


the  wheat  enemies  iu  this  country-.  This  lit¬ 
tle  insect  (Fig.  301)  is  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  iu  length  and  looks  like  a  small  mosquito 


chicks  hatched  last  spring,  I  succeeded  in  rear¬ 
ing  but  75.  They  seemed  to  weary  of  life  be¬ 
fore  they  were  10  days  old.  Cause,  diarrhoea. 
I  could  not  account  for  it,  as  I  was  conscious 
of  no  sins  of  omission  or  commission  on  my 
part  in  the  cure  of  them,  and  hud  fed  them, 
with  J effersonian  simplicity, on  the  hard-boiled 
eggs  recommended  by  so  many.  But  the  ad¬ 
mirable  article  by  “An  Old  Poultryman”  in  the 
Rural  of  April  30,  put  me  on  the  right  track, 
and  by  using  his  formula  for  feed  for  young 
chicks,  I  have  not  since  lost  a  single  chick  by 
diarrhoea.  H.  a.  w. 

Machado,  California. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Inconsistencies  in  Legislation.— When 
one  contemplates  the  laws  on  our  statute  book 
he  cannot  but  be  struck  at  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  offences  and  punishment.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  constructed  with  a  view  to 
mete  out  the  degree  of  penalty  to  the  offence, 
whether  great  or  small.  This  is  so  apparant 
iu  two  instances  that.  I  beg  to  call  attention  to 
wbat  seems  injustice  as  compared  with  other 
enactments.  Take  the  law  regulating  the  use 
or  rather  prohibiting  the  use  of  imitation 
butter  by  restaurants,  etc.,  under  a  penalty 
of  a  considerable  fine  or  imprisonment.  Con¬ 
trast  this  in  the  Htate  of  New  York  with  the 
statutes  as  to  the  use  of  liquor.  It  is  con- 
ceeded  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people,  in¬ 
cluding  even  those  who  use  it,  that  liquor 
drinking  is  the  source  of  immense  evil;  but 
prohibition  of  it  cannot  be  obtained,  or  if  it 
should  be  obtained  it  will  be  by  a  bare  major¬ 
ity.  On  the  other  hand, oleomargarine  that  is 
claimed  to  be  wholesome  by  some  leading 
chemists,  and  not  claimed  to  be  particularly 


Hogs  in  the  Orchard.— I  have  just  mowed 
my  orchard.  Now  the  hogs  will  be  turned  in 
for  two  months.  They  will  be  given  a  small 
feed  of  grain  each  day,  with  plenty  of  water 
and  all  the  skim-milk  we  have.  They  will  eat 
the  apples  up  clean,  and  rnuke  more  out  of 
them  than  we  could  ever  get  in  cider.  Iu 
September  the  hogs  will  be  penned,  and  how 
they  will  turn  grain  into  fat,  to  pay  for  their 
summer  freedom !  s.  b.  s. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Health  and  Economy. —I  notice  that 
“Uncle  Mark”  urges  people  to  avoid  heavy 
meals  this  hot  weather.  This  I  consider  sound 
advice.  I  want  my  best  meal  for  breakfast, 
by  all  means.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  old  idea 
that  a  man  cannot  do  good  work  iu  hot 
weather  without  a  piece  of  meat  at  every 
meal.  If  I  had  to  buy  both  I  would  prefer  to 


filled  with  blood.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Dip- 
tera,  being  u  two-winged  fly,  and  is  at  least 
double-brooded  each  season,  the  flies  appear¬ 
ing  in  April  and  ugaiu  early  in  September. 
The  full  brood  lay  their  eggs  upou  the  leaves 
of  the  wheat,  and  the  maggots,  when  they 
hatch  out,  crawl  down  between  the  leaf  and 
stem.  Here  they  take  nourishment  by  ab¬ 
sorbing  tlie  juice  of  the  tender  plants,  and 


THE  RURAL  WEW-Y6R&ER 


in  June,  and  those  of  the  second  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  wheat 
stalks  near  one  of  the  lower  joints,  and  when 
the  larva!  hatch  they  work  their  way  into  the 
substance  of  the  soft,  green  straw  auil  there 
live  by  absorbing  the  juice.  The  straw  thick¬ 
ens  and  hardens  about  them,  and  often  bulges 
out  slightly,  making  little  gall-like  swellings 
exactly  over  where  the  larvae  are  feeding  (Fig. 
304).  The  presence  of  these  flies  in  the 


Fig.  304. 


wheat  is  manifest  at  thrashing  time  by  the 
little  hard  pieces  of  straw  that  come  down  the 
spout  with  the  wheat. 

Remedy.— As  the  full  brood  does  not  hatch 
until  spring,  the  remedy  for  these  little  ene¬ 
mies  is  first  to  cut  the  wheat  high  and  burn 
the  stubble,  and,  second,  to  ruu  the  wheat 
through  a  famiiug-mill  and  burn  all  the  bits 
of  straw  that  are  screened  from  it. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Mich.  C.  P.  GILLETTE. 


THE  WARBLE,  OR  OX  BOT  FLY. 


This  bot  fly  so  troublesome  to  cattle  is 
found  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  loss 
sustained  from  it  in  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  £2,000,000 
sterling  per  annum.  In  this  country  the  hard 
lumps  which  contain  the  maggots  of  this  fly 
may  be  felt  upon  the  backs  of  the  animals 
from  November  until  May.  As  soon  as  the 
maggots  reach  their  growth  they  crawl  out  of 
the  backs  of  the  afflicted  cattle  and  fall  to  the 
earth  where  they  change  to  the  pupa  state 
and  in  about  four  weeks  come  forth  as  flies. 
Soon  after  the  bot  hatches  it  begins  its  work 
of  egg-laying  which  is  so  annoying  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  causing  them  to  run  wildly  over  the  fields 
in  their  eudeavors  to  escape  the  hateful  fly. 

The  following  mixture  is  applied  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  with  excellent  results,  to  the  backs 
of  the  animals  once  a  week  to  keep  off  the  lly; 
Flowers  of  sulphur.four  ouncos:  spirits  of  tar, 
one  gill;  train  (whale)  oil.  one  quart;  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  The  train  oil  alone  was  found 
almost  equally  effective. 

If  the  eggs  have  been  laid  and  the  warbles 
are  found  upon  the  hacks  of  the  animals,  they 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  mercurial 
ointments,  acetic  acid  or  keroseue  oil  well 
rubbed  upon  the  warbles.  Any  of  these  is 
said  to  bo  perfectly  effective  arter  the  open¬ 
ing  iu  the  skin  appears.  Professor  C.  V. 
Riley  thinks  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
method  is  to  rub  the  back  with  pure  kerosene 
oil  in  the  fall  when  the  lumps  first  appeal*. 
Even  at  this  time  the  kerosene  will  destroy 
the  young  maggots  and  sa  ve  the  hide  from 
holes  and  the  animal  from  the  annoyance  of 
irritating  sores.  Mechanically  the  pests  may 
be  readily  pressed  out  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  and  crushed  with  the  foot  when  they 
fall  to  the  ground.  c.  p.  g. 


CiUXL 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Late. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
FARMERS. 


Land  Taken  hy  Railroads. — Where  land 
is  taken  by  right  of  eminent,  domain,  by  a  rail¬ 
way  company,  the  measure  of  damages  is  the 
cash  value  of  the  land  taken  at  the  time  it  is 
appropriated,  or  the  difference  in  value  of 
land  not  taken,  but  damaged.  This  damage 
becomes  fixed  at  the  time,  and  the  right  to 
recover  does  not  pass  to  a  subsequent  vendee 
— Jones  r.v.  Backus,— Pa. 

Another  decision  of  the  same  court,  in  the 
case  of  P.  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Getz,  suys  that  where 
land  is  condemned  and  taken  for  use  of  ft 
corporation,  the  true  measure  of  damages  is 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  land 
before  and  after  taking.  This  rule  applies 
whether  the  tenant's  interest  be  an  estate  in 
fee,  for  life  or  for  years. 

Chattel  Mortgage  not  Recorded.— 
Where  the  mortgagee  of  a  chattel  mortgage 
delays  recording  the  mortgage  at  the  request 
of  the  mortgagor  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
mortgage  is  void  as  agaiust  other  creditors, 
who  become  such  after  executiou  and  before 
the  filing  of  the  mortgage — Paper  Co.  v.  Freie 
Presse  Co.,— Wis. 

Exemption  op  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  Where  the  statute  provides  that  cer¬ 
tain  farming  machinery  shall  be  exempt,  and 
the  owner  has  temporarily  stopped  business, 
such  temporary  cessation  will  not  waive  the 
owner’s  right  of  exemption.  The  owner  be¬ 
ing  about  to  remove  to  another  State,  and 
about  to  ship  his  machinery  and  effects  to  his 


proposed  home,  does  not  waive  his  right  to  ex¬ 
emption  under  the  statute. — Wood  v.  Bresna- 
han. — Mich. 

Injury  to  Cattle  in  Transit. — Tn  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  damages  against  a  railway  company 
for  injury  to  cattle  in  transporting  them  in 
improper  cars,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  offer  evidence  that  it  used  the  same 
kind  of  cars  it  was  accustomed  to  use  for  likp 
purpose.  The  fact  that  a  wrong  method  o 
shipping  cattle  was  usual  with  defendant 
cannot  justify  the  act. — M.  L.  &  T.  Co.  v. 
Fitchburg,  Ry.  Co.— Mass. 

E.  P.  N.,  Fairfield  Co.,  CVmH.— A  chattel 
mortgage  is  given  as  socuriiy  on  100  boxes  of  or¬ 
anges  to  lie  delivered  at  the  railroad  station. 

. “And  if  above  fails  to  satisfy  the  claim, 

then  the  mortgage  shall  extend  to  include  such 
other  portion  of  the  crop  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  claim". . .  .“And,  furthermore,  if 
the  above  crop  shall  be  insufficient  tojsatisfy 
the  above  claim,  then  the  mortgage  shall  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  first,  succeeding  crop  or  crops  un¬ 
til  the  claim  is  satisfied.”  If  the  first  section 
of  the  alcove  was  a  first  mortgage  would  the 
second  and  third  be  also?  Are  oranges  grow¬ 
ing  on  trees  real  or  personal  property  ? 

A  ns. — A  mortgage  of  the  kind  described  is 
void,  both  for  uncertainty  and  because  it  cov¬ 
ers  a  crop  not  yet  grown  or  growing.  The 
growing  crops  are  real  estate  and  go  with  the 
land  in  case  of  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  on 
the  real  estate.  Oranges  or  other  products 
arc  not  chattels  until  severed  from  the  soil. 
We  do  not  think  the  mortgage  on  “100  boxes 
of  oranges  delivered  at  R.  R.  statiou”  of  any 
value,  as  it  refers  to  something  uot  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  is  so  indefinite  that  the  mortgagee 
could  not  put  his  hand  on  the  property  to 
foreclose  the  lien.  A  mortgage  on  growing 
crop  should  specify  distinctly  what  is  the  crop, 
where  it  is  growing  and  give  the  mortgagee 
the  right  to  enter  and  take  the  crop  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  his  lien.  The  best  way  to  man¬ 
age  such  a  business  would  be  to  give  a  bill  of 
sale  to  the  creditor  or  purchaser,  agreeing  to 
deliver  the  orauges  at  a  stated  time  on  the 
trees  or  boxed,  as  may  be  agreed:  and  giving 
the  right  to  take  the  crop  on  failure  of  the  sell¬ 
er  to  deliver  on  a  certain  date;  the  residue  of 
the  crop  or  of  the  proceeds  of  it,  after  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  debt,  to  be  paid  to  the  mortgagor. 

V.  II.  B.,  Buckthorn,  Colo. — N  gives  a  war¬ 
ranty  deed  to  a  tract  of  land,  which  is  duly  re¬ 
corded,  but  through  inadvertence  the  name  of 
the  township  is  omitted.  The  Government 
patent  and  the  transfer  from  T,  the  original 
owner,  are  correct.  N  takes  a  deed  of  trust 
on  the  land  and  afterwards  on  payment  of 
money  duo.  a  release  of  j  the  deed  of  trust  is 
granted  liy  C,.  acting  as  a  trustee  for  N.  These 
documents  are  correct  and  recorded.  Does 
the  omission  of  the  township’s  name  on  the 
warranty  deed  throw  any  cloud  on  the  title  of 
N  or  render  it  invalid? 

Ant. — The  omission  of  the  township  in  the 
deed  does  not  invalidate  it,  nor  make  any 
cloud  on  the  title,  os  proof  can  bo  given  that 
the  land  of  which  possession  was  transferred, is 
the  actual  land  referred  to  in  the  deed.  But 
N  or  his  representatives  should  give  a  quit 
claim  deed  of  the  land,  in  which  the  omission 
of  the  township  is  recited ;  or.’if  this  cannot 
be  done,  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
court,  and  by  proving  the  facts  the  error  will 
be  amended  aud  tbe  title  cleared. 

If.  W.D. ,  Ashland,  N.  H. — A  and  B  divided 
their  division  fence,  but  did  not  put  it  on 
record;  but  the  division  can  be  proved.  A 
sells  to  C  that  part  of  his'land  on  which  his 
share  of  the  fence  stands.  Can  C  oblige  B  to 
build  half  of  the  fence  between  C  aud  B’s 
land;  or  will  he  have  to  abide  by  the  old  agree¬ 
ment  between  A  and  B  ? 

Ans. — The  division  of  the  fence  will  have 
to  be  remade  between  the  three  owners,  as  the 
status  quo  has  been  disturbed.  A  and  B,  aud  C 
and  B  will  have  to  assume  half  of  each  respect¬ 
ive  fence.  A  cannot,  by  selling  part  of  his 
laud,  compel  B  to  keep  up  more  than  an  equal 
share  of  the  fence,  but  the  sale,  by  bringing 
iu  a  new  owner,  will  make  a  new  division  nec¬ 
essary.  A  will  have  to  apply  for  the  division 
of  his  fence, and  B  for  the  division  of  C's  fence. 

Subscriber  ( address  mislaid). — A  takes  up 
a  homestead,  and  at.  the  end  of  five  years  sub¬ 
mits  his  final  proof,  aud  gets  a  receipt  from 
the  Receiver.  Then  he  gives  B  a  mortgage 
to  secure  an  old  debt,  but  the  patent  wasu’t 
issued  at  the  time.  The  Homestead  Law  says 
no  homestead  shall  be  sold  for  a  debt  contract¬ 
ed  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent;  can  B  sell 
the  laud  on  the  above  mortgage? 

Ans. — A  homestead  cannot  be  mortgaged; 
that  is,  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  will  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  mortgage,  and  will  make  the  patent 
to  the  homesteader.  But  if  the  owner  gives  a 
mortgage  which  is  put  on  record,  it.  will  hold 
against  the  land  as  soon  as  the  patent  is  re¬ 
corded.  The  U.  S.  cannot  prevent  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  any  contract  binding  upon  the 


and  after  it  has  parted  with  the  title  and  giv¬ 
en  the  patent. 

.7.  W.  H.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — My  neighbor’s 
garden  and  mine  join;  back  of  the  gardens 
were  open  fields,  I  built  a  poultry-house  and 
yard  on  my  lot.  inclosing  the  place  with  wire 
and  pickets.  There  is  a  post  and  rail  division 
dine)  fence  there,  and  it  is  his.  I  asked  him  to 
supply  half  the  pickets  to  nail  on  the  fence  to 
keep  bis  hens  and  mine  where  they  belong. 
He  refused.  I  got  enough  pickets  for  the 
whole  fence,  but  when  I  had  nailed  on  half, 
my  neighbor  forbade  me  to  continue  the  work 
on  the  excuse  that  the  wind  would  blowdown 
the  fence,  I  persisted ;  but  he  said  he  wouldn’t 
allow  nails  to  be  driven  into  his  posts  and 
rails:  that  I  must  use  my  own  posts  and  rails. 
Isn’t  half  the  line  fence  on  my  ground?  If  I 
nail  on  the  pickets  will  I  he  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion?  How  cau  damages  for  depredations  by 
fowls  and  cattle  be  collected?  Are  damages 
a  legal  offset  to  bills  for  goods  or  labor? 

Ans. — You  must  have  your  fence  divided  by 
the  township  according  to  law.  You  can  do 
as  you  please  with  your  half,  but  cannot  drive 
a  nail  into  that  of  your  neighbor  or  you  com¬ 
mit  a  trespass.  You  must  keep  your  fowls 
from  trespassing  on  your  neighbor’s  property 
the  best  way  you  can.  If  half  of  Ins  fence  is 
over  your  line  you  can  make  him  move  it 
on  to  his  own  side  of  theline,and  build  one  for 
yourself.  Damages  by  fowls  or  cattle  can  be 
Collected  by  a  suit  for  trespass.  A  claim  for 
damages  cannot  make  an  offset,  to  a  debt,  but 
a  judgment  for  damages  can.  You  cannot 
offset  any  mere  claim  which  has  not  been 
made  tangible  by  a  judgment  of  a  court. 

{¥lx$ct  11  ancons. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Horse  Powers.— Catalogue  from  A.  W. 
Gray  &  Sous,  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont. 
— Tt  is  claimed  that  this  machinery  is  all  man¬ 
ufactured  of  the  very  best  materials  aud  in 
the  most  durable  manner.  The  makers  aim  to 
have  everything  that  leaves  their  factory  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  the  long-continued 
success  of  this  house  will  induce  tbe  belief  that 
they  have  held  to  their  aim.  The  catalogue  is 
splendidly  gotten  up.  The  various  imple¬ 
ments  are  all  well  illustrated  and  described. 
The  chapter  ou  Tread  Powers  is  the  clearest 
description  and  explanation  of  the  mechanism 
of  these  implements  we  have  read.  These 
powers  are  adapted  to  one,  two,  and  three 
horses.  They  can  be  used  for  a  multitude  of 
purposes,  such  as  grinding  feed,  pumping 
water,  sawing  wood,  or  churning.  The  smaller 
powers  are  just  the  things  for  small  farmers. 
They  take  up  very  little  room,  they  are  easily 
moved  about,  aud  they  will  last  for  years. 
On  days  when  the  horses  cannot  be  worked  to 
advantage  out-doors,  they  can  be  put  into  the 
powers,  under  cover,  and  made  to  do  useful 
work.  There  is  use  for  a  good  power  ou  every 
farm.  Any  farmer  can  make  money  out  of 
one.  Those  who  think  of  buying  will  do  well 
to  send  for  this  catalogue.  They  can  depend 
upon  securing  good  implements  at  fair  prices 
if  they  patronize  this  house. 

Buckeye  Grain  Drill. — Catalogue  from 
P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio.— This  is 
one  of  best  catalogues  of  the  yeai ;  one  well 
worth  looking  over.  The  mechanism  of  the 
Buckeye  Grain  Drill  has  been  improved  until 
the  implement  is  about  perfect.  The  latest 
improvement,  undone  \\  Inch  promises  to  prove 
wonderfully  popular,  consists  in  a  change  iu 
the  position  of  the  driving  gearing.  Hitherto 
the  gear  wheels  were  all  located  on  one  end  of 
the  machine.  With  this  a  certain  amount,  of 
bunching  of  the  seed  was  unavoidable.  In 
turning  around  or  in  turning  to  avoid  obstruc¬ 
tions,  one  wheel  was  sure,  at  times,  to  stop  the 
necessary  motion.  With  the  geariug  at  the 
center,  under  the  hopper,  the  feeding  goes  on 
whether  one  wheel  or  two  revolve.  The  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  change  has  proved  advantage¬ 
ous  are  well  given  in  the  pamphlet.  Every 
part  of  the  machinery  is  illustrated  aud  de¬ 
scribed  at  length,  so  that  all  cau  understand 
it.  Another  implement  that  is  becoming  very 
popular  is  the  Sunbeam  cultivator.  Some 
mouths  ago  we  gave  a  picture  of  this  imple- 
meut.  Another  promising  tool  is  the  Lubin 
pulverizer  and  clod-crusher,  which  is  con¬ 
structed  ou  a  new  principle.  We  invite  the 
attention  of  farmers  to  these  tools.  They  are 
all  described  iu  this  catalogue. 

Dana  Centrifugal-Governor  Windmill. 
— Catalogue  from  the  Dauu  Windmill  Co., 
Fairhaven,  Mass.  —There  are  seveu  special 
merits  claimed  for  this  mill,  which  are  all 
noted  iu  this  pamphlet..  Wo  advise  every 
fanner  who  has  any  idea  of  purchasing  a 
windmill  to  read  the  article  ou  the  use  of  wind¬ 
mills  which  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue. 
The  Dana  mill  has  been  before  the  public  long 
enough  to  prove  its  worth.  It  is  an  excellent 
mill,*  aud  those  who  investigate  the  claims 


made  in  this  catalogue  will  find  that  nothing 
is  said  which  cannot  be  supported  by  actual 
results.  There  should  be  more  windmills  in 
use. 

Dairy  Supplies  — Catalogue  from  Cornish, 
Curtis  &  Greene,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  The 
dairyman  who  cannot  find  what  he  wants 
noted  in  this  pamphlet,  is  very  hard  to  please. 
The  implements  that  have  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter,  from  tbe  cow  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  are  all  pictured.  The  table  of  contents 
occupies  four  columns.  In  fact,  we  consider 
this  one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues  of 
dairy  supplies  we  have  ever  examined.  We 
do  not  see  that  any  tool  has  been  omitted. 
Managers  of  creameries  will  do  well  to  study 
the  pamphlet. 

Silver  &  Denning  Manufacturing  Co. 
— The  Catalogue  of  this  firm,  headquarters  at 
Salem,  Ohio,  is  an  interesting  volume.  The 
list  of  pumps  is  very  complete.  They  range 
from  the  small  anti-freezing  cistern  pump  to 
the  great  double-acting  force-pump  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  wind-mil]  power. 
The  list  is  so  complete  that  over  50  pages  are 
required  to  illustrate  aud  describe  them.  An 
improved  hydraulic  ram  is  a  special  feature 
of  the  catalogue.  Butchers’  machines  of  every 
description  are  Offered,  as  well  as  an  almost 
numberless  variety  of  other  articles. 

Monarch  Fence  Machine. — New  catalogue 
from  M.  C.  Henley.  Richmond,  Ind. — This  is 
an  elegant  pamphlet.  It  pictures  the  machine 
in  operation  in  all  sorts  of  locations  and  under 
all  conditions.  Many  readable  and  valuable 
facts  regarding  the  cost  aud  efficiency  of  slat 
and  wire  fencing  as  compared  with  other 
fences,  are  given.  Tbe  fence  question  is  an 
important  one  for  the  farmer  to  consider. 
This  book  will  aid  in  the  discussion, 

Alleger  Organs. — Catalogue  from  H.  W. 
Alleger,  Washington.  New  Jersey. — Almost 
every  description  of  organ  is  shown  here. 
The  reputation  which  the  manufacturer  has 
at  homo  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
elected  Mayor  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  without 
opposition. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
A  descriptive  circular  of  pot  grown  and  layer 
strawberry  plants,  both  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction  and  standard  varieties,  foreign  and 
American,  with  directions  for  culture.  Free 
to  all  applicants. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  ne  acenmpanlerl  by  the  name 
and  addresser  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  tt  Is  not  answered  tn 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  tew  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  >n  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


ROSES  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

W.  D.,  Farmville,  Ya. — Our  summers  are 
hot  aud  generally  dry,  and  though  we  i  roly 
have  severe  cold  iu  winter  before  Christam,  , 
we  usually  expect  a  cold  spell  in  Jauuary, 
and  again  in  February,  during  which  the 
mercury  sometimes  falls  to  18°  below  zero, 
but  at  such  times  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  such  extreme  cold  lasts  but  a  few 
days.  The  soil  of  my  garden  is  gravelly,  uo 
clay  nearer  tbe  surface  t ban 2  or  three  feet.  It 
faces  the  south  and  is  very  sunny.  Under 
such  conditions,  would  it  be  better  for  me  to 
plant  roses  in  the  spring  or  fall?  Where  can  I 
get  the  Puritan  Rose  aud  Mad.  Gabrielle  Lui- 
zet?  Would  the  following  list,  of  roses  be 
suitable  for  me  under  the  conditions  before 
described  •  If  uot  suitable  what  would  be  a 
good  list?  Cornelia  Cook,  Pcrlo  des  Jardins, 
Catherine  Meruiet,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmnison,  Paul  Neyron,  Safrano,  I, a  France, 
Gloirede  Dijon,  Devoniensis,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Mad.  Margottiu,  La  Marque,  Solfaterre, 
Cbromatella,  Giaut  of  Battles,  Vulcan,  Baron¬ 
ess  Rothschild. 

Ans. — You  may  plant  your  roses  either  in 
spring  or  fall ;  it  will  make  little  difference. 

If  in  the  spring,  they  must  be  planted  early 
before  the  plants  begin  to  make  growth. 
The  roses  inquired  for  may  be  purchased  of 
The  B.  A.  Elliot  Co. ,  Pittsburg,  Penn.  The 
list  of  roses  given  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
good  Selection  for  a  locality  where  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  likely  to  touch  bS°  below  zero,  since  it 
largely  consists  of  teas  and  hybrid  teas,  always 
uncertain  in  a  very  cold  seasou.  They  would 
certainly  require  a  covering  of  straw  or  litte; 
over  the  roots:  under  these  circumstances  they* 
should passa  wiuter  of  steady  cold  fairly  well, 
but  if  there  were  great  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture — alternate  freezing  aud  thawing— they 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  survive.  Of 
course,  they  would  have  a  better  chance  dur¬ 
ing  a  winter  with  good  sncw-falls.  La 
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France,  Malmaison  and  Catherine  Merraet 
would  stand  with  a  little  protection;  Baro¬ 
ness  Rothschild  is,  of  course,  thoroughly 
hardy,  but  we  think  our  correspondent  would 
gain  more  lasting  satisfaction  by  substituting 
hybrid  perpetuals  for  the  tender  sorts.  Any 
of  this  class  will  lie  found  satisfactory  under 
the  circumstances  given. 

ROVE-BEETLES. 

P.  B.  C.,  Catonsinllc ,  Md. — What  is  the 
insect,  a  specinTen  of  which  is  inclosed?  Two 
specimens  which  I  captured  were  both  en¬ 
gaged  in  battle  with  Dor-bugs.  They  have  a 
peculiar  habit  of  using  the  tail  as  a  ramrod, 
and  shoving  their  wings  under  a  little  knap¬ 
sack  they  carry  on  their  backs,  not  folding 
them  like  those  of  a  bird.  Telescoping  ex¬ 
presses  the  movement. 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  L  BEVEREAUX. 

Ans. — It  is  Stapbylinus  maculosus.  Gro, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Rove-beetles,  also 
called  Cocktail  Beetles.  These  large  beetles 
are  the  most  valiant  of  all  insects.  Without 
a  sign  of  fear  they  boldly  attack,  erecting  the 
abdomen,  curving  the  posterior  end  over 
toward  the  head,  and  with  opened  jaws,  they 
present  a  formidable  appearance  very  much 
like  a  miniature  dragon,  or  crocodile,  as  they 
dash  impetuously  upon  auy  enemy.  An 
ancient  Greek  writer  mentions  the  *St aphy¬ 
lious  as  creeping  about  pastures  with  elevated 
tail  ejecting  a  noxious  scent,  aud  ho  states 
wheu  eaten,  as  in  grass,  by  horses,  it  produced 
tumors.  Many  of  these  Rove  Beetles  are 
feeders  ou  decaying  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  toad-stools  aud  mold,  and  are  hence 
clearly  sarcophagous  insects.  Some  resort  to 
flowers;  others  keep  about  water,  and  some 
catch  and  eat  cut- worms,  caterpillars,  beetles, 
aud  bugs.  The  specimen  sent  is  an  inch  long, 
a  quarter  in  breadth.  It  is  provided  with 
clear  wings  which  can  be  snugly  folded  under 
its  abbreviated  elytra,  or  ••knapsack.”  There 
arc  nearly  1  ,<100  species  of  these  beetles  in  the 
United  States.  Some  are  no  thicker  than  a 
horse  hair,  and  these  comprise  a  large  share  of 
the  winged  insects  seen  in  the  sunlight. 


Miscellaneous. 

E,  K.  P.,  Pu den' a  Valley,  Mo. — Inclosed  is 
a  bloom,  or  part  that  blooms,  aud  part  of  stem 
and  leaves  of  a  plant  that  has  appeared  in  our 
hill  pastures  w  ithin  the  Jast  two  years,  aud  is 
spreading  with  alaiming  rapidity  and  killing 
out  grass.  What  is  the  common  name  of  the 
weed  ?  How  can  it  be  exterminated  without 
plowing,  as  our  hills  are  very  steep  aud 
rough  ? 

Ans  —It  is  the  Wild  Teasel— Dipsaeus  syl- 
vestris.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  original  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  Fuller’s  Teasel— D.  Fullonutu.  It  has 
hitherto  been  somewhat  rare  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  worthless  biennial,  with  stems  that 
grow  from  three  to  five  or  even  six  feet  high. 
To  exterminate  it,  cut  off  the  blcssoms  be¬ 
fore  the  seeds  form. 

B.  F.  M.,  Bedford,  Mass.— What  book  will 
tell  me  about  planting  aud  raising  of  garden 
stuff  ? 

Ans,— Market  Gardening  for  Profit,  by  W. 
W.  Rawson,  Boston,  price  §1,  is  a  good  work. 

F.  J.  M.  C.,  Croton-on- Hudson,  N.  I'.— The 
grass  is  Tricuspis  sesleroides— Tall  Red-Top— 
False  Red-Top.  Wheu  young  it  is  eaten  by 
cattle,  but  the  culms  soon  become  harsh  aud 
wiry,  und  are  not  then  relished. 

J.  P.  G.  Saratoga  Springs,  X.  I'.— What  is 
the  plant  a  specimen  of  which  is  inclosed.  It 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Washington  “Seed 
Store.” 

Ans. — This  is  a  worthless,  foetid  annual 
found  on  gravelly  shores  from  Connecticut 
to  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Polanisia  graveolens,  a  member  of  the 
Caper  Family. 

J.  II.  B.,  Oakland,  Fla.— What  are  pine 
ashes  worth  as  compared  with  hard-wood 
ashes? 

Ans.— Dr.  Kedzie’s  careful  analyses  show 
that  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  are  worth, 
ton  for  ton,  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  un¬ 
leached  pine  ashes. 

Subscriber,  Exerett,  Fa.— Where  is  a  jelly 
press  resembling  the  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper 
manufactured  i 

Ans.— By  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  A.  T.,  Star l*e,  Fla.— Where  can  I  get 
pure-bred  Houdaus  aud  Golden  Ilauiburgs? 

Ans.— From  C.  E.  Rockenstyre,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

M.  C.  W.,  Oak  Bulge,  N.  J. — Will  a  coating 
of  petroleum  ou  a  shingle  roof  affect  the 
water  collected  from  it  iu  a  cistern? 

Ans.— It  will  u  little  at  first,  but  after  a 
couple  of  showers  there  will  be  no  effect. 

J.  B.  Onosso,  Mich.— Does  the  Rural  keep 
the  R.  N--Y.  Pea  for  sale,  and  what  is  the 
price  per  bushel 

Ans.— It  is  offered  by  most  seedsman; 
price  about  $4.00  per  bushel.  The  Rural  is 


not  a  trade  paper,  and  offers  the  R.  N.-Y. 
alone  for  sale. 

H,  J.  H.,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. — The 
plant  sent  is  Melilotus  alba— White  Meliot, 
Sweet  Clover.  It  is  a  biennial  aud  found  iu 
alluvial  soils. 

DISCUSSION. 


FIGHTING  CAULIFLOWER  MAGGOTS. 

H.  A.  M.,  Skaget  Co,,  Wash.  Ter.— 
I  see  by  the  Rural  of  July  2  that  Joseph 
Perkins,  of  Kingston.  N.  Y  .  has  succeeded  iu 
killing  the  cauliflower  maggots  by  the  use  of 
“liver  of  sulphur,”  whatever  that  is.  Now  f 
have  tried  everything  recommended  in  the 
Rural  for  the  last  five  years,  aud  I  have 
killed  more  plants  than  maggots.  Professor 
Cook’s  emulsion  cost  me  2,000  cauliflower 
plants,  and  yet  it  has  paid  me  more  than  $100 
by  killing  lice  on  my  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
seeds.  It  will  kill  every  louse  without  the 
least  harm  to  the  blossoms  of  the  finest  grade 
of  cauliflower.  I  used  last  year  45  gallons  of 
kerosene  in  emulsions — one  pint  to  a  quart  of 
soft  soap,  and  a  gallon  of  soft  water.  Now, 
if  this  “liver  of  sulphur'’  will  kill  the  maggot,  I 
si  all  send  the  Rural  a  uew  hat,  and  I  have  a 
new,  crisp  $10  greenback  that  I  have  been 
saving  for  the  man  who  will  discover  the  thing 
that  will  kill  the  cauliflower  maggot  without 
injuring  the  plants,  and  if  Mr.  Perkins  has 
struck  the  thing  ho  gets  the  greenback, 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  as  flue  cauli¬ 
flower  as  ever  grew,  this  year,  aud  here  is  how 
I  kill  the  maggots.  I  find  the  flies  lay  their 
eggs  all  about  the  same  time;  so  I  watch  very 
closely  and  as  soou  as  I  find  them  at  their 
work,  I  prepare  for  wrar  by  hiring  a  half 
dozen  Indian  women,  each  armed  ivith  a 
piece  of  hoop-imn  turned  at  right  angles  atone 
eDd,  aud  filed  sharp.  Now  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  after  the  fly  has  begun  its  work,  I 
start.  The  eggs  are  laid  ou  the  soil  close  to 
the  stalk,  and  a  person  with  keen  eyes  can  see 
them  at  once.  With  the  iron  on  one  side  and 
the  fingers  on  the  other  we  scrape  dirt  and 
eggs  out  into  the  middle  between  the  plauts 
where  they  perish  for  want  of  food,  even  if 
they  hatch.  We  also  look  for  young  mag¬ 
gots  on  the  stalk  if  any  have  hatched,  and 
wi|Mi  them  off  with  thumb  and  finger.  Then 
with  our  little  tool  we  stir  the  soil  about  the 
plants,  which  sets  the  latter  growing  finely, 
and  they  soon  get  out  of  the  way  of  insects. 
To  be  sure  it  is  some  work;  but  a  smart  girl 
will  attend  to  about  000  plauts  a  day  at  a  cost 
of  50  cents.  I  go  over  the  field  again  in  about 
a  week  and  that  finishes  them  1  have  not 
lost,  five  per  cent,  of  the  plants  set  this  year. 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  20  maggots  ou  one 
stalk  of  cauliflower,  which  would  have  com¬ 
pletely  girdled  the  plant  and  devoured  the 
roots  before  they  were  as  large  as  a  rye 
kernel.  I  don’t  think  there  were  five  per 
cent,  of  the  plauts  that  were  not  blown  with 
from  one  or  two  t.o  20  blows,  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  field  for  the  year. 

R.  N.-Y.— Liver  of  sulphur  is  a  compound 
of  sulphur  and  potassium.  It  is  known  as 
sulphuretted  potassium,  or  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  It  is  prepared  by  heatiug  sulphur  with 
carbonate  of  potash  in  a  covered  vessel.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  One-quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  a  gallou  of  water  is  the  usual  allow¬ 
ance.  It  sells  hero  at  00  ceuts  per  pound. 

MORE  ABOUT  KUMYSS. 

E.F.  Brush.  M  D.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.— In  the 
Rural  of  June  25,  is  a  communication  which 
at  one  aud  the  same  time  contradicts  Prof. 
Arnold,  advertises  a  brand  ot  kumyss,  aud 
institutes  a  disparaging  comparison  between 
the  product  the  writer  seeks  to  advertise,  and 
others.  1  think  if  Prof.  Arnold  “has stepped  out¬ 
side  of  his  knowledge  of  dairy  fcubjeets’'Mr.  Vai. 
lancey  E.  Fuller  is  “way  off”  in  his  chemistry. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  first  paragraph  he  in¬ 
timates  that  no  ferment  is  used  in  his  prepara¬ 
tion.  If  this  is  a  fact  (aud  he  ought  to  know) 
what  he  sells  is  not,  kumyss  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  I  will  not  comment  on  the  broad 
use  he  makes  of  the  word  “predigested, ”  but 
the  statement  that  his  preparation  is  free 
“from  the  addition  of  cane  aud  milk  sugars, 
which  are  also  ferments ,”  is  ridiculous.  Cane 
und  milk  sugars  are  not  ferments,  in  anysense 
of  the  word.  His  next  statement  is  dial,  in 
his  preparation,  “the  milk  sugar  in  the  new 
milk  is  converted,  Jirst  of  all,  iuto  lactic  acid, 
and  a  small  portion  of  that  pusses  iuto  alco¬ 
hol.”  Now,  if  Mr.  Fuller  has  succeeded  in 
converting  lactic  acid  into  alcohol,  he  has 
performed  a  feat  which  will  immortalize  him. 
Iu  ordinar  y  chemistry,  sugar  is  first  convert¬ 
ed  into  ulcohol,  aud  then  the  alcohol  is  con¬ 
verted  into  acetic  acid.  The  chemical  world 
have  been  waiting  lor  some  man  toriseiunong 
them  with  the  ability  to  convert  glucose  into 
cane  sugar.  This  would  be  au  easy  feat  in 
comparison  with  that  achieved  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
of  converting  lactic  arid  into  alcohol. 

His  next  statement  is  that  “those  who  use  a 
yeast  for  a  ferment  will  find  that  after  fer¬ 
mentation  has  ceased,  putrefaction  will  set 


in.”  ,  Of  course  it  will,  with  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all 
foods  that  respond  to  the  putrefactive  fer¬ 
ment  quickly,  will  also  resjiond  quickly  to 
the  digestive  ferments,  and  just  in  proportion 
as  you  preserve  a  food  (hat  is  exposed  to  fer¬ 
ments,  in  that  same  proportion  you  lower  its 
susceptibility  to  digestive  changes.  Bottled 
skim-milk  that  keeps  sweet  for  two  weeks, 
must  necessarily  contain  more  material  that 
will  resist  the  action  of  all  ferments,  digest¬ 
ive  as  well  as  putrefactive. 

When  Mr.  Fuller  was  contemplating  his 
venture  in  the  kumyss  business,  ho  came  all  the 
way  to  this  village  to  get  from  mo  some  points 
to  aid  him  iu  the  manufacture.  I  gave  him  the 
best  advice  I  could,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sor¬ 
ry  that  be  has  wandered  from  the  path  to 
which  I  directed  him.  I  advised  him  that  it 
would  uot  be  fair  or  possible  to  make  a  pre¬ 
paration  with  skimmed  milk. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the 
Rural’s  valuable  space  with  comments  ou 
Prof.  Arnold’s  remarks,  as  I  have  sent  to  the 
Tribune,  the  paper  in  which  his  article  ap¬ 
peared,  a  communication  coriecting  some  of 
bis  errors. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arizona, 


Dudlyville,  PiDal  Co.,  July  22. — Every¬ 
thing  grown  here  is  raised  by  irrigation. 
Larger  crops  are  raised  every  year  as  water 
rights  improve.  The  main  hay  crop  is  getting 
to  be  Alfalfa.  I  have  cut  mine  twice  this 
year  and  the  third  crop  will  be  ready  to  cut 
next  week,  nil  grain  and  vegetables  do  well 
here.  Early  fruit  scarce;  late  a  fair  crop; 
not  much  planted  yet.  W.  A.  L. 

Calffornln. 

Mauuado,  Los  Angeles,  Co.,  July  24. — The 
principal  field  crop  grown  in  this  particular 
section  is  barley,  both  for  hay  and  grain, 
and  although  the  rains  this  year  did  not  begin 
until  the  middle  of  February,  the  crop  has 
been  a  good  one.  The  hay,  cut  the  last  of 
May,  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  averaged 
from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  thrashers  are  now  at  work,  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  haviug  1,000  acres  reports  15  to  20  sacks 
of  superior  quality  to  the  acre,  averaging  100 
pounds  to  the  sack.  The  vineyards  all  look 
fine  aud  promise  an  abuudaut  crop.  The 
Chinameu  monopolize  the  growing  of  gardeu 
vegetables  on  irrigable  land,  aud  produce 
abundant  crops,  which  they  sell  at  low  prices 
all  the  year  round.  A  great  deal  of  Alfalfa  is 
grown  not  far  from  here.  Seven  crops  are 
cut  in  a  year.  The  price  varies  from  $8  to 
$12  per  ton.  n.  a.  w. 

Canada. 

Brit.  Col.,  15  Mile  House,  July  24. — The 
outlook  for  all  kinds  of  crops  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood  has  uot  been  so  good  iu  the  last 
five  years  os  it  is  now,  although  crops  are 
later  by  two  weeks  than  usual.  Wheat,  peas, 
oats,  barley,  com  and  potatoes  were  never 
better.  Very  little  limit  is  raised.  What 
there  is  looks  welL  Vegetables,  especially 
onions,  cabbage  aud  tomatoes,  are  very  fine. 
Small  fruits  in  abundance.  w.  H.  K. 

W’AHliIngtou  Territory. 

Colfax,  Whitman  Co..  July  23. — Wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  the  main  crops  here,  and 
are  looking  well.  Wo  are  having  very  hot, 
dry  weather  tit  present,  and  if  it  does  not 
change  soon  ibe  grain  will  uot  fill  in  places. 
Apples  and  all  small  fruits  are  up  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  live  years,  except  cherries  and 
plums.  liny,  which  is  mostly  graincut  in  the 
milk,  is  above  average.  Garden  truck  is  up 
to  au  average.  Pasture  is  quite  short  ou 
account  of  drought,  J.  M. 

Delaware. 

Dover.  KontCo,,Ju.y  30. — We  have  had  hot 
weather  iur  the  past  four  weeks,  aud  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  rain;  the  result  is  that  all 
kuu.s  of  farm  crops  are  looking  tine.  Wheat 
is  mostly  thrashed.  Most  of  it  is  thrashed  di¬ 
rect  from  the  field.  The  yield  is  good,  or 
about  8(1  per  cent,  of  an  average.  Corn  could 
uot  look  better — just  earing.  Oats  damaged 
by  wet  in  the  shock, and  the  crop  of  good  oats 
will  be  small.  Truck  of  all  kinds  looks  fine. 
Peaches  are  being  shipped  in  small  lots.  The 
crop  will  bo  light.  Yellows  are  doing  much 
damage  to  orchards;  none  seem  to  be  exempt; 
many  young  orchards  will  ho  ruined  before 
they  come  into  bearing.  If  some  remedy  is 
uot  soon  found  for  it,  the  peach  crop  in  tills 
State  will  be  ft  thing  of  the  past.  If  this 
should  happen, farming  would  hoof  little  prof¬ 
it  here,  for  fruit  growing  is  the  main  source 
of  clear  money  to  our  farmers.  Bo  much  wet 
weather  has  put  the  farmers  back  with  their 
work  at  this  season.  Tile  rush  of  work  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  over,  but  most  of  us  Hud  that  we 
have  more  that  requires  immediate  attention 
than  at  any  other  tune.  New  wheat  is  selling 


for  73  to  76  cents.  Corn  scarce  at  50  to  60 
cents.  Oats  (new)  30  cents.  Farm  produce 
and  truck  plenty  at  very  low  figures.  Eggs, 
14  cents;  butter,  15  to  20  cents;  poultry,  10 
to  15  cents;  potatoes,  40  cents.  A.  G.  s. 

Knnuita. 

Emporia,  Lyon  Co.,  July  28. — Wheat  but 
little  sown— a  complete  failure.  Oats  are  25 
per  cent,  above  last  year’s;  yield,  a  quarter 
crop.  Corn  nearly  dried  up  in  this  section, 
but  iu  some  localities  the  crop  is  good.  Pota¬ 
toes,  grass  and  fruit  crops  fair.  Very  dry 
weather.  H.  T.  p. 

Ohio. 

OxFOnn,  Butler  Co.,  July  28. — We  have 
just  entered  our  eighth  week  of  dry  weather 
during  which  time  we  have  had  less  than  an 
inch  of  rain, and  crops  are  very  short.  Mercury 
96°  in  the  shade  to-day.  w.  F.  b. 

Illinofa. 

Salem,  McCook  Co.,  July  24  — The  area  of 
grain  is  larger  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Wheat  will  not  average  more  than  10  bushels 
per  acre.  Oats  about  25  bushels.  Rye  not 
much  sown;  not  one  fourth  crop.  Barley 
very  poor,  about  one  half  crop.  Cora  area 
larger  than  in  any  former  year.  It  looks 
well,  but  must  have  rain  soon.  Flax  will  not 
be  more  than  one-half  crop.  Hay  very  light 
Prospect  fair  for  potatoes.  u.  f.  w. 


Mobe  about  Pyretrrum  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide. — We  find  the  following  in  the  Weekly 
Press:  “A  correspondent  who  has  tried  the 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  prescription  of  pyreth- 
rum  for  rose  bugs  did  not  fiud  it  successful.  It 
was  ‘fresh,’  too,  and  ho  paid  $1  per  pound  for 
it.  He  adds  that  it  wrould  need  to  be  applied 
every  day  or  so  at.  all  events  aud  the  expense 
and  labor  of  treating  10, (KH)  grape  vines  in 
this  way  would  make  it  impracticable  as  a 
remedy.”  it  may  be  quite  true  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  over  the  vines  “every  day 
or  so,”  when  the  rose  bugs  are  present  in  great 
numbers.  The  question  is  will  the  spray  kill 
them  ?  Did  the  Press  correspondent  find  that 
it  would  ?  How  did  he  apply  it  ?  Using  two 
heapiug  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powder  to  four 
gallons  of  water  and  forcing  it  through  a 
cyclone  nozzle  upon  the  infested  plants,  we 
aro  as  confident,  as  one  can  be  from  his 
own  experiments  confined  to  his  owu  home, 
that  it  can  be  applied  as  effectually  and 
as  economically  as  any  other  insecticide  we 
know  of.  But  we  insist  upon  the  use  of  the 
hand  force-pump  and  the  cyclone  nozzle.  A 
mere  sprinkler  would  uot  answer  at.  all.  The 
finest  spray  suffices  to  destroy  the  insect 
jast  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  if  the  py- 
rethrum  water  were  poured  on  them,  or 
sprinkled  upon  them  through  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot  or  other  sprinkler.  The  econ¬ 
omy  of  its  use  exists  only  iu  its  application  as 
a  fine  spray  or  vapor  when  the  same  quantity 
of  water  will  go  fifty  times  as  far  as  if 
sprinkled  upon  the  plants;  while  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work  will  be,  perhaps,  20 
times  less.  We  believe  that  rose-bugs  seem 
to  exist  in  far  greater  numbers  than  they  really 
do.  That  is  to  say  they  cluster  upon  certain 
plants  iu  immeuse  numbers,  and  we  take  for 
granted  that  they  exist  everywhere  in  the 
same  numbers,  aud  that,  to  destroy  those  which 
we  see,  is  merely  to  make  room  for  millions  of 
others.  But.  our  experience  loads  us  to  think 
that  a  few  days  of  unremitting  war  upon 
rose-bugs,  as  we  find  them  upon  spinous,  mag¬ 
nolias,  roses  aud  grape-vines,  will  show  that 
they  are  really  quite  within  control.  As 
to  “  fresh”  pyrethrum  powder:  so  far  as 
the  imported  article  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  guarantee  of  its  purity  or 
freshness.  Oue  pays  for  the  best  article.  He 
may  or  may  not  get  it.  Wo  have  used  the 
American  powder  only,  which  is  grown  and 
ground  in  California  and  is  sold  as“Buhaeh.” 
Pyrethrum  cinerarnefolium  is  a  hardy  herb¬ 
aceous  perennial  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  where 
it  has  been  growiug  for  live  years.  It  is  of 
the  easiest  cultivation,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  leading  seedsmen  or  wholesale 
dealers  will  grow  auil  grind  their  owu  pyreth- 
rum. 

Anticipating  Difficulties.— The  Weekly 
lave  Stock  Journal  says  that  the  stock  farm 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  place  where  a  good 
number  of  accidents  must  necessarily  happen. 
The  horses  arc  expected  to  occasionally  injure 
one  another,  as  well  us  other  kinds  of  stock, 
and  even  the  men  or  boys  are  sometimes  hurt 
by  the  intended  or  unintended  action  of  a  horse. 
Euth  e  animals  of  every  kind,  aud  mothers  with 
their  charge  when  very  young,  are  to  beguard- 
ed  against  too.  Then  there  are  a  hundred 
means  of  accidents  to  the  workmeu  for  which 
the  stock  is  in  no  way  responsible.  The  farm 
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that  is  comparatively  free  from  such  accidents 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  peculiarly  fortunate 
place.  But  to  one  who  inquires  as  to  the 
reason  why,  it  is  understood  that  accidents 
are  very  carefully  guarded  against.  In  this 
line  many  men  do  not  use  snaps  on  their  har¬ 
ness  at  all.  They  make  at  a  rule,  too,  to  trust 
to  no  half-broken  strap  of  the  harness.  Nor 
do  they  use  any  uncertain  appendages  for 
hitching  a  team  to  any  sort  of  a  vehicle. 
Horses  and  cows  do  not  get  loose  in  the  barn, 
nor  out  through  a  defective  door  or  gate,  be¬ 
cause  the  fastenings  are  planned  so  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  chances  to  the  lowest  limit.  Intelli¬ 
gent  feeding  and  diligent  san itary  and  pre¬ 
ventive  agencies  reduce  sickness  to  a  minim¬ 
um.  In  everything  there  is  an  effort  to  guard 
against  reverses — in  the  handling  of  the  broken 
horses  as  well  as  the  unti’ained,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  as  well  as 
in  the  operation  of  machinery,  or  in  the  use  of 
the  various  implements.  At  a  glance,  such  a 
conservative  policy  seems  too  slow  to  many 
men,  but  iu  the  eud  it  proves  by  far  the 
surest  of  results,  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

Gullying  Corn-Fields.— A  writer  in  the 
Weekly  Press  says  that  he  has  corn  on  a 
pretty  steep  hillside,  and  the  last  plowing  be¬ 
fore  u  violent  rain  was  up  and  down  the  hill. 
The  next  day  he  expected  to  see  his  corn 
gullied  badly,  but  each  furrow  had  carried  its 
owu  water,  making  a  little  runaway  iu  the 
bottom.  A  neighboring  field  was  plowed  the 
other  way.  The  furrows  tilled  up,  then  broke 
through  at  some  poiut  and  the  whole  torrent 
cut  through  in  some  deep  gullies,  washing  the 
hill  much  more  seriously  than  his.  Now 
with  a  light  rain  the  cross  furrows  would 
have  held  the  water  until  it  soaked  into  the 
ground,  while  the  up  and  down  furrows  would 
have  showed  some  washing.  It  seems  to  fol¬ 
low  that  furrows  up  and  down  the  hill  are 
best  to  carry  very  heavy  rains  but  not  for 
light  showers. 


Wastefulness. — The  wastefulness  of  the 
people  on  the  rich  soil  of  Iowa,  would  make  a 
New  Hampshire  man  indignant,  says  Presi¬ 
dent  Chamberlain,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer.  They  waste  all 
the  corn-stalks  there  and  some  of  the  corn. 
Yes,  they  turn  the  cattle  through  the  standing 
cornstalks  after  they  are  ripe  and  frosted  and 
dried  up  and  every  leaf  blown  off  in  the  tierce 
winds  and  the  stalks  as  dry  as  dust.  He 
wouldn’t  give  50  cents  per  acre  for  all  the 
cattle  can  get  of  good  from  the  stalks.  Of 
course  they  find  some  ears.  But  they  tramp 
some  ground  if  it  is  not  frozen.  The  drought 
will,  he  believes,  be  an  aetuul  blessing  to  Iowa 
in  forcing  the  farmers  to  cut  up  and  feed  the 
cornstalks,  it  may  show  that  en-ilage  will  pay 
too.  tin  tlie  Coliege  farm  corn  and  cornstalks 
and  ensilage  corn  and  Hungarian  Grass  must 
carry  the  stock.  For  a  week  President  C.  has 
been  giving  his  personal  attention  to  building 
three  great  silos,  29  feet  deep  in  the  great  stock 
barn. 

WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

The  Farmer,  of  Minnesota,  says  that  chinch 
bugs  are  pre-eminently  dry,  hot-weather  in¬ 
sects.  They  canuot  endure  long-continued 
moisture  and  the  very  dry  spring  of  South¬ 
eastern  Minnesota  afforded  the  conditions 
most  favorable  to  their  increase.  With  wet 
weather  chinch  bugs  will  rapidly  decrease  . . . 

According  to  the  Pioneer,  Dakota  farmers 
are  full  of  praises  for  Alfalfa.  “When 
everything  else  is  dried  up  the  Alfafa  fields 
are  green  and  bright.”  . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders  says  that  iu  times  like 
these  it  may  lie  questionable  iu  many  cases 
whether  even  good  cattle  can  be  fed  at  much 
of  a  profit;  but  if  there  is  auy  money  at  all  in 
beef  production  it  can  lie  made  ouly  through 
the  best  cattle.  There  is  uo  one  seekiug  to 
get  rid  of  go<xl  cattle,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  arc  thousands  of  prudent  farmers  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  present  opportunities 
to  tit  themselves  out  with  better  animals  than 
t  he}r  have  heretofore  owned . . 

Elaborate  tests  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Danish  Government  last  season  in 
relation  to  the  ice  cooling  of  butter  previous 
to  its  transportation  by  rail  ami  steamer, 
proved,  according  to  the  N.  Y.  World,  that 
the  cooling  of  butter  to  32  degrees  Eahreuheit 
enables  the  butter  to  resist  the  effects  of  a 
high  temperature  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  if  it  had  not,  been  cooled.  The  result  of 
four  series  of  tests  on  butter  that  was  four 
days  eu  route  showed  that  the  samples  seut  in 
refrigerators,  after  standing  two  or  three 
days  iu  common  cellars  at  a  temperature  of 
fiO  to  bo  degrees  Fahrenheit,  were  always 
better  than  the  samples  which  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  without  ice.  It  was  furthermore 
sliowu  iu  these  experiments  that  the  iced  sam¬ 
ples,  after  lying  in  the  same  cellar  a  week  or 
two,  were  better  in  quality  than  the  ordinary 
samples . . . 


Farm,  Stock  and  Home  says  that  sour  swill 
is  a  barbarism,  besides  being  poisonous  to  the 
hog.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  indicate 
that  the  bog  should  be  fed  sour  food.  Nature 
provides  sweet  milk  for  the  pigs,  and  in  their 
wild  state  hogs  never  touch  other  than  sweet, 
nutty  and  succulent  food . ' _ 

The  author  of  the  above  declares  that  “corn- 
fed”  pork  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  market. 
Corn-fed  pork  is  the  greasy,  unhealthy  stu  ff 
that  Europe  is  now  prohibiting.  An  exclus¬ 
ive  diet  of  corn  makes  diseased  hogs  and  un¬ 
healthy  pork.  This  is  now  being  understood 
in  the  great  “corn  belt.” . 

The  corn  crop  of  our  country,  as  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette  well  says,  is  a  grand  crop.  There 
is  no  such  thiDg  as  estimating  the  value  of  the 
stability  and  prosperity  which  it  brings  to  the 
agricultural  interests.  But  it  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fully  appreciated  and  will  only  assume  its 
proper  plaeein public  estimation  when  itcomes 
to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  fodder  supplies 
as  well  as  of  grain . . . . . 

The  Gazette  thinks  that  from  a  well-or¬ 
dered  farm  there  should  never  be  a  pound  of 
corn  sold;  live-stock  of  some  kind  should  be 
kept  to  consume  the  whole  of  it,  grain  and 
fodder . . . , . . . 

The  Husbandman  says  that  if  a  farm  must 
have  swiue,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  conspicuous  chiefly  in  their  nastiness  when 
the  run  of  a  few  acres  will  effect  a  satisfactory 
change  from  offensive  filth  to  that  cleanliness 
which  is  in  full  accord  with  the  beneficent 
order  of  nature,  whereby  the  free  air  of  heaveu 
is  made  the  conservator  of  health . . 

The  farmer  who  keeps  a  flock  of  25  or  30 
beus,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  lively  chicks,  and  allows  them 
to  share  his  domain  in  common  with  himself, 
his  other  stock  and  farm  utensils,  finds  perplex¬ 
ity  and  most  ahomiuable  company  at  every 
turn.  The  hen  at  large,  in  her  multiplied 
form,  is  worse  than  an  army  of  locusts,  and 

her  following  as  offensive  as  a  pestilence . 

A  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer  says  he 
could  mention  certain  persons  who  when  called 
to  see  a  sick  cow  will  order  a  quart  of  the  best 
whisky.  The  cheap  horse  and  cow  doctor 
never  paid  a  dollar  to  educate  himself,  but  has 
a  cure-all  for  every  disease  knowu  and  some 
not  known — men  who  have  no  more  idea  of 
anatomy  than  a  child  has  of  legislation,  and 
who  would  think  ‘physiology’  some  new-fan¬ 
gled  remedy  for  the  colic.  When  a  domestic 
atiimal  is  taken  sick  the  owner  seems  to  bid 
adieu  to  sense  and  intelligence  and  place  his 
trust  in  some  quack,  the  more  ignorant  the 
better . . 

Let  it  be  remembered,  says  the  Dairyman, 
that  the  low  prices  of  summer  come  from  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  cows,  fully  90 
per  cent.,  are  allowed  to  calve  iu  the  spring 
and  so  both  cow  and  owner  must  produce 
butter  when  every  body  else  is  doing  the  same, 
the  weather  hot  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
the  product.  The  farmer  that  steadily  per¬ 
sists  in  summer  dairying,  must  be  a  mighty 

poor  manager  of  his  own  fortune . 

Mr.  Hoard  points  out  that  a  cow  that  with 
the  same  feed  aud  care  will  give  11  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  will  make  10  per  cent,  clear  profit 
over  the  cow  that  gives  10  quarts  a  day . 

Mr.  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  the  N.  Y.  Ex.  Station 
(Geneva),  says  in  the  Mass.  Ploughman,  that 
the  station  has  had  one  plot  of  Alfalfa  or  Lu- 
ceru  growing  for  five  years  continuously.  It 
has  never  been  re-seeded,  has  never  winter- 
killed  and  has  been  subjected  to  freezing  to 

the  extent  of  18  degrees  below  zero . 

At  present  theN.  Y.  Experiment  station  has 
five  plots  of  Alfalfa  varying  iu  size  from  100 
square  feet  to  over  a  half  acre.  Previous  to 
this  year  four  crops  have  been  cut  each  season 
from  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  this  year 

bids  fair  to  produce  five . . 

The  Editor  of  the  Texas  Stockman,  says 
that  after  seeing  IT  dehorned  bulls  eat  at  a  10- 
foot  trough  iu  peace,  he  is  a  convert  to  the 

idea  that  the  horns  must  go . 

The  Editor  of  the  Galloway  Herd-Book,  of 
Scotland,  says  that  after  leuglbeued  and  very 
wide  experience  and  observation,  he  is  ready 
to  assert  that  if  a  well-bred  Galloway  bull  be 
crossed  on  any  other  breed  of  cattle  svhat- 
ever,  including  the  native  scrub  cows  of 
America,  and  a  similar  bull  again  bo  used  on 
the  female  produce  of  that  cow,  even  the 
most  experienced  aud  skillful  authority  on 
Galloway  cows  will  signally  fail  to  distinguish 
this  second  cross  from  a  thoroughbred  pure 

Galloway..., . . . . 

W.  I.  Chamberlain,  President  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  proposes  to  give  his 
opiuiou  of  eusilage  after  the  college  has  tried 
it.  lie  says,  iu  the  Albany  Cultivator,  that 
“it  looks  now  as  if  it  were  going  to  help  us  out 

of  a  very  tight  place  this  year.” . 

J.  J.  Thomas,  from  a  partial  trial,  speaks 
well  of  the  Jessie  and  Bubach  No.  5  Strawber¬ 
ries . 


The  New  England  Farmer  states  that  some 
contend  that  8.  C.  rock  is  about  as  indestruc¬ 
tible  as  sand,  and  will  remain  undissolved  for 
years  in  hot  or  dry  land.  Sulphuric  acid,  he 
says,  renders  it  immediately  available  and 
the  only  objection  urged  against  it  is  its  cost, 
“which  is  not  large.” . 

Dr.  Hoskins,  replying  to  the  above  in  the 
Rural  Vermonter,  says  his  farm  is  what  is 
called  “hot,  dry  land,”  though  it  rarely  suf¬ 
fers  from  draught,  and  that  8.  C.  floats  are. 
quite  as  effective  as  ground  bone,  at  less  than 
half  the  cost.  The  floats  delivered  in  Ver¬ 
mont  cost  about  SIS  per  ton.  A  plain  super¬ 
phosphate  made  from  a  C.  rock  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  sulphuric  acid, 
contains  about  half  as  much  phosphoric  acid 
per  ton  as  the  floats  and  costs  nearly  twice  as 
much . . . 

Ts  there  any  other  trade  ou  earth,  asks  the 
\  ermonter,  where  the  front  rank  and  the  rear 
rank  are  so  far  apart  as  the  farmers?. 

Professor  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  State 
Farm,  reports  a  yield  of  774  bushels  of  Fultz 
Wheat  ou  17  acres.  This  is  over  45  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  speaks  well  for  the  farm,  for 
Professor  Sanborn  aud  for  the  Fultz . 

James  Parton  says  that  if  any  young  fel¬ 
low  should  ask  him,  “Shall  I  be  a  farmer*” 
he  would  reply:  “Are  you  man  enough?” . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  is  gained  by 
buying  pot-grown  strawberry  plants  if  they 
are  well  grown  in  pots  or  in  anything  else 
that  insures  a  mass  of  earth  about  the  roots. 
Theu  we  may  hope  for  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  spring.  But  the  pot-grown  plants  must 
be  well  packed  and  well  carried.  Considering 
the  cost,  the  liability  of  getting  plants  not 
properly  grown  and  the  mishaps  of  carriage, 
we  prefer  to  buy  good  layer  plants . 

The  true  Japan  Chestnut,  says  a  writer  in 
Country  Home  who  speaks  as  if  with  some 
authority,  is  not  the  so-called  Japan  Giant 
offered  by  our  nurserymen  The  nuts,  he 
says,  following  the  Rural’s  statements,  of 
the  Japans,  are  smooth,  not  ridged  or  furrowed 
as  in  the  large  Spauish  varieties.  In  size, 
also,  he  agrees  with  our  statements  that  it  is 
not  so  large  as  many  of  the  chestnuts  import¬ 
ed  from  the  warmer  regions  of  Europe,  but  it 
is  better  in  quality. . 

This  writer  in  the  Country  Home  says  that 
the  J apan  is  only  propagated  by  graf ting  on 
seedling  stocks,  and  that  uo  reputable  nursery¬ 
man  would  sell  seedlings  of  it  as  the  true 
Japan  Chestnut.  Probably  he  is  not  aware 
that  there  are  several,  not  to  say  dozens,  who 
have  raised  seedlings  of  the  Japan  Chestnut 
and  that  the  best  of  these  are  being  graf  ted  on 
seedling  stock.  The  best  of  these  Japan  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  nearly  as  good  as  our  American 
varieties,  while  the  size  is  twice  as  large,  the 
trees  dwarf  and  come  into  bearing  while  very 
young . 

Our  contemporaries  who  have  now  taken 
up  this  Japan  Chestnut  business  should  be 
careful,  as  the  Rural  has  tried  to  be,  not  to 
create  expectations  never  to  lie  realized.  All 
of  the  monstrous  chestnuts  which  we  have 
seen  having  ridged  or  uneven  shells,  are  bitter 
and  the  flesh  is  coarse . 

On  the  light  soil  of  the  Rural  Farm  we  have 
considered  the  Quack,  Quitch,  Twitch  or  Rye 
Grass  as  a  troublesome  blessing.  It  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  all  uncultivated  places  and  would 
spread  everywhere  if  so  permitted.  After  a 
field  seeded  to  clover  and  Timothy  has  re¬ 
mained  so  for  four  years,  the  Quack  is  fouud 
to  be  the  chief  tenant.  But  it  forms  a  mat  of 
roots  for  the  corn  crop  and  is  easily  subdued 
by  shallow  cultivation  in  hot,  dry  weather. 
The  Rural's  great  yield  of  corn — the  largest, 
ou  record  under  inexpensive  cultivation — was 
raised  ou  a  Quack  soil .  . 

The  advantages  of  improved  stock,  say 
Prof.  Shelton,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Kansas,  are  familiar  to  most  readers 
of  current  farm  literature  which  everywhere 
teaches  the  ueed  of  further  improveuieut. 
And  yet,  improved  stock,  without-  improved 
farmers,  and  better  farming,  is  a  fore-doomed 
failure.  There  are  uo  two  more  incompatible 
and  incongruous  things  thau  thoroughbred 
stock  and  scrub  farmers.  So  long  as  unim¬ 
proved  farmers  exist  there  is  a  place  for  scrub 
stock,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  effecting  auy 
improvement  iu  the  one  without  a  correspoud- 
iug  development  of  the  other . 

The  cattle  growers  of  Western,  Central 
and  Southern  Illinois  are  complaining  of  the 
quaruutiue  established  against  their  cattle  by 
the  authorities  of  the  surroundiug  States  tie- 
cause  of  the  existence  of  pleura  iu  Chicago, 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  while  all  their  sec¬ 
tion  is  entirely  free  from  the  plague,  and  the 
State  aud  Federal  authorities  are  doiug  their 
liest  to  restrict  aud  extirpate  the  disease.  The 
Breeders'  Gazette  denounces  this  policy  as  be 
iug  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  which 
embargoes  cattle  from  all  parts  of  America, 
because  the  disease  exists  iu  a  few  restricted 


places,  and  the  argument  is  quite  just.  Prof 
Law  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  necessity  whatever  on  the  part  of  any 
State  or  Territory  for  any  quarantine  against 
the  State  of  Illinois  or  any  part  of  it,  except 
that  quarantined  by  the  national  authorities. 
He  thinks  the  quarantine  will  be  raised  very 
soon  in  Cook  County  . 
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[Howto  Cure 

Skin  &  Scalp 
Diseases 

witlr^  the 

CiJticUf\/\ 
Remedie  5. 


Torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 

and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  ;tge,  are  cured 
by  the  Ccticcka  Remedies. 

CtmcunA  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier.  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  anti  perspiration  of  disease  sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 


CimcciiA.  the  groat  Skin  Core,  instantly  allays  Itch¬ 
ing  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

CCTtccBA  soil-,  an  ••xijuislte  Skin  Beautlfler.  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  ehupned  and  olty  skin.  'Cuticura 
Kemkwes  ore  the  great  skin  be.-iutiflcrs. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  rpTtcuiu.  50c.;  Kfsolvent- 
$1.  Soap.  itc.  Prepared  by  the  Putter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

j3F*Seml  for  -How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


TIN 


TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  is  the  skin  bath¬ 
ed  with  CCTJCCKA  >lEDIOAT»DSOAf\ 


How  to  S 


leaks  effectually  and  *  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  N  EW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


/  UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn. 


INDIANA 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  Tor  Sample  nnd  Book. 

1 1  tit  Bowie  J»i.,  Ski  V ‘  rk  City. 

PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


f*coteU  Collie  Shepherd  Paps.— Purebred  Males, 
$5;  Females,  $4.  Now  ready  for  delivery.  Pedigree 
given.  O.  N.  Braiuard,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Gone  where  the  Woodbine  Twineth. 

Rats  are  smart,  but  “Rocgb  on  Rats**  beats 
them.  Clears  out  Rats.  Mice.  Roaches.  Water 
Bugs.  Flies,  Beetles,  .Moths.  Ants.  Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bags,  Insects,  Potato  Rugs.  Sparrows, 
Skunks.  Weasel,  Gophers,  Chipmunks.  Moles, 
Musk  Rats,  Jack  Rabbits.  Squirrels.  15c.  &  25c. 


HEN  LICE. 

“Rough  os  Rats'*  is  a  complete  preventive 
and  destroyer  of  Hen  Lice.  Mix  a  25c.  box  of 
“Rough  os  Rais"’  to  a  pail  of  whitewash, 
keep  it  well  stirred  up  whole  applying.  White¬ 
wash  the  whole  interiorof  the  Hennery;  inside 
and  outside  of  the  nests.  The  cure  is  radical 

POTATO  BUGS 

For  Potato  Bugs,  Insects  on 
Vines,  Shrubs,  Trees,  1  pound 
or  half  the  contents  of  a  Sl.OO 
box  of  “Rou-oh  as  Rats'  '  f  Agri¬ 
cultural  Size  I  to  lie  thoroughly 
mixed  with  one  to  two  barrels 
of  plaster,  or  w'bat  is  better  air 
slacked  lime.  Much  depends 
upon  thorough  mixing,  so  as 
to  completely  distribute  the  poison.  Sprinkle 
it  on  plants,  trees  or  shrubs  when  damp  or 
wet,  and  is  quite  effective  when  mixed  with 
lime,  dusted  on  without  moisture.  While  in 
its  concentrated  state  it  is  the  most-  active 
and  strongest  of  all  Bug  Foisons;  when  mixed 
as  above  is  comparatively  harmless  to  ani¬ 
mals  or  persons,  In  any  quantity  they  would 
take.  If  preferred  to  use  in  liquid  form,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  full  strength  "Rough  on  Rats” 
Powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  of  water  and 
applied  with  a  sprinkling  pot,  spray  syringe 
or  whisk  broom,  will  be  found  very'  effective. 
Keep  it  well  stirred  up  while  using.  Sold  oy 
all  Druggists  aurl  Storekeepers.  15c. .  25c.  &  $1. 

K.  S.  W  ui-Ls.  Chemist.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  l*o  ail  try  Fencing. 

l7-S  ok  OXK  CK.\r  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRK. 
I  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Hrm  knrr  A  Evan*. 

«  VESEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


WARRI 

MILK  B0T1 

'  "-‘tented  Marches 
Adapted  for  the  I 
Of  Milk  In  all 
and  Town 

A  LONG-NEED! 
,  AT  LAST  SUE 
A.  V  .  WHIT! 
7*4  Hurray  St..  ITEM 


<C  R  to  SJ!s  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50,  FREE. 

Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feel.  Write  *« 

Brewster.SatetyiKeiu  Holder  Co.,  UoUv,meh. 
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Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1S&7. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  would  wish 
to  represent  "The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
at  the  Fairs— North,  Sou'h,  East  or 
West— and  obtain  subscriptions,  either 
yearly  or  for  a  short  term,  will  please 
communicate  with  this  office  at  once. 
Liberal  terms  will  be  offered. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Notes  from  the  Rural 
Grounds  that  we  were  three  seasons  in 
finding  out  why  the  Polish  Wheat,  Wheat 
of  Taos,  Diamond  Wheat,  Montana  Rye, 
etc.,  has  never  become  popular,  though  it 
has  been  “introduced”  as  a  noveltj  some 
dozen  times. 


Ordinarily  it  requires  many  years 
before  a  new  grape  finds  its  way  in  large 
quantities  to  the  chief  markets  of  the 
country.  The  white  grape  Niagara  is  a 
notable  exception.  Thus  early  in  the 
season  we  find  it  for  sale  by  all  fruit 
dealers  on  the  street  stands  at  25  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  no  success  like  success 
itself,  and  the  above  fact  proves  that  the 
Niagara  ranks  w'lth  the  most  popular 
grapes  of  America,  whatever  its  short¬ 
comings. 

People  sometimes  wonder  wThere  the 
worn-out  city  horses  go  to.  The  fear  of 
Henry  Bergh  and  his  agents  has  com¬ 
pelled  many  a  cruel  driver  to  dispose  of 
his  limping  wreck  of  horse  flesh.  Some 
of  these  poor  hrutesare  mercifully  ki.led. 
A  woise  fate  awaits  many  of  them.  They 
are  bought  by  some  brutal  market-gar¬ 
dener  for  a  song,  and  taken  into’  the 
country  where  they  can  more  easily  escape 
the  eye  of  tbe  law.  After  a  short  run  at 
pasture  they  are.  turned  into  a  service 
from  which  death  alone  can  release  them. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night  they 
come  wearily  toiling  over  the  heavy 
roads.  With  hanging  heads,  thin  sides, 
raw  shoulders  and  shattered  feet  and 
limbs,  they  stagger  onw  ard  to  their  death. 
It  JB  pitiful,  this  abuse  of  man’s  noblest 
animal  friend.  It  is  a  brutal  business — a 
cruel  trade. 


The  market-gardeners’  season  is  now  at 
its  lright.  The  roads  leading  to  New 
York  are  crowded  with  teams,  and  men 
and  women  work  day  and  night  to  har¬ 
vest  and  market  the  crop.  From  now 
until  the  middle  of  September  tbe  life  of 
the  market-gardener  will  be  an  arduous 
one.  There  is  no  rest  for  man  or  horse. 
During  the  day  the  vegetables  must  be 
picket!,  sorted  and  pocked,  and  at  night 
haul  ng  must  be  done.  There  is  more 
Sunday  work  this  year  than  ever  before. 
It  is  a  shame  that  this  should  be  so,  yet 
as  competition  increases  some  men  feel 
themselves  driven  into  business  methods 
they  would  not  have  considered  15  years 
ago.  Stop  the  Sunday  work.  It  will 
noi  pay  iu  the  end.  You  may  lose  a  load 
or  two  of  vegetables,  but  you  will  gain 
enough  in  self-respect,  to  more  than  make 
up  the  loss.  A  day  of  rest  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  both  for  man  and  team. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson’s  article  on  page 
511  is  worthy  a  careful  study.  Sooner  or 
later,  we  believe,  Western  farmers  will 
have  to  come  to  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  sooner  they  realize  the  fact  and  ac¬ 
custom  themselves  to  the  thought  of 
“buying  manures  in  hags,”  the  better  off 
they  will  l>e.  Years  ago,  farmers  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  could  not  believe 
that  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
would  ever  pay  them.  Now,  who  cau 
sell  n  grain  drill  in  these,  sections,  that  is 
not  fitted  with  a  fertilizer  attachment? 
Wc  feed  cattle  for  manure.  We  aim  to 
turn  our  grain  and  hay  into  meat  and 
wool,  and  still  have  the  substance  of  a 
new  crop  of  food  plants  in  the  manure. 
Can  we  not  go  a  step  further  and  return 
to  the  earth  not  only  the  manure,  but  the 
bones  and  offal  of  the  animals  as  well? 
We  believe  the  farm  economies  of  the 
future  will  demand  this. 


We  have  from  season  to  season  called 
attention  to  the  influence  which  cutting 
off  the  tassels  of  corn  as  soon  as  they  ap¬ 


pear,  exerts  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
sets  which  would  otherwise  remain  dor¬ 
mant.  In  our  attempts  to  improve  com, 
we  go  over  the  plot  nearly  every  day 
during  the  blossoming  period,  and  cutoff 
all  tassels  borne  by  plants  that  either  do 
not  show  sets  or  that,  are  objectionable  in 
any  way,  the  object  being  to  insure  male 
parentage  of  a  higher  order.  Thus  it  has 
occurred  that  we  have  every  season  noted 
the  effect  alluded  to.  No  sooner  is  the 
’  young  tassel  eut  off  than  sets  from  these 
otherwise  sterile  plants  begin  to  push. 
Whether  it  would  pay  to  treat  large  fields 
in  this  way,  our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves.  The  philosophy,  no  doubt, 
is  that  the  nutriment  which  would  go  to 
mature  the  tassel  and  iis  immense  amount 
of  pollen  is  directed  to  the  embryo  ears 
after  the  young  tassels  are  removed. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 


A.  A.  Crozter,  of  the  IT.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  tells  the  Albany 
Cultivator  that  Bermuda  Grass  is  worthy 
of  a  trial  farther  north  than  Washington, 
whe  re  “it.  may  now  be  seen  in  dry,  exposed 
situations,  vigorous  and  of  a  lively  gtecn, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  parched  Blue 
Grass  by  the  side  of  it.”  Years  ago,  as 
our  readers  may  recall,  wc  raised  Bermu¬ 
da  Grass  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Rural 
Farm,  both  from  sods  and  seeds.  Though 
the  situation  is  tempered  by  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  ocean,  and  though  a  part  of 
the  grass  was  protected  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  marly  all  the  grass  was  killed  befoie 
spring,  and  what  survived  was  killed  en¬ 
tirely"  during  the  next  winter.  We  much 
doubt  if  it  will  survive  several  successive 
winters  in  Washington,  but  even  if  it 
were  otherwise,  surely  we  do  not  need 
Bermuda  Grass  in  the  North,  where  so 
many  other  kinds  of  grass  will  thrive  up¬ 
on  the  lawn,  except,  it  muy  be,  in  the  se¬ 
verest  droughts.  In  the  South  it  is  far 
better  than  no  grass  at  all,  but  from  its 
peculiar  manner  of  growing  it  can  not 
be  cut  by  the  lawn-mower  so  as  to  form  a 
smooth,  velvety  surface. 

We  were  among  the  fiist  in  this  couutry 
to  raise  Bermuda  Grass  from  seed.  Some 
of  our  contemporaries  doubted  this  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  true  Bermuda 
Grass  seed  w  as  not  to  be  procured  as  they 
supposed. 

RAILROAD  RECKLESSNESS. 


We  have  noticed  that  many  of  our 
readers  residing  in  the  interior  conic  to 
the  seashoie  at  this  season  to  listen  to  the 
breakers’  roar  and  take  a  dip  in  the  briDy 
surf.  We  would  warn  them  against 
crowded  steamboats  and  railroad  trains. 
Railroad  companies  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  roads  which  are  used  only 
during  a  portion  of  the  year  and  for  ex¬ 
cursion  purposes.  Our  attention  was 
recently  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
trestle-work  between  East.  Rockaway 
and  Long  Beach  on  the  N.  Y.  and  Long 
Beach  R.  R.,  which  is  built  over  tbe  bay 
and  several  creeks  leading  to  it.  The 
timbers  arc  water-soaked  and  worm-eaten, 
and  it  is  patched  and  braced  in  a  most 
unworkmanlike  manner.  It  rocks  and 
sways  under  a  loaded  train  in  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  fashion.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
city  and  suburban  press  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  companies  to  the  un¬ 
safe  condition  of  their  tracks,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  It  is  far  better 
to  criticise  before  than  after  an  accident. 
If  the  trestle-work  on  the  Long  Beach  R. 
R. ,  or  any  other  of  the  railroads  to  the 
seaside  should  give  way,  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  cause  the  loss  of  dozens,  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  lives,  and  the  proper  authorities 
should  sec  to  it  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 


NEW  HYBRID  ROSES. 

Last  year  we  crossed  Harrison’s  Yellow 
upon  Rosa  rugosa  rubra.  From  the 
crossed  seids  16  plants  are  now'  growing. 
A  notable  peculiarity  of  these  plants  is 
that  but  one  resembles  the  mother,  Ru¬ 
gosa.  The  other  plants  vary  in  a  remark¬ 
able  way.  The  leaflets  vary  from  three  to 
seven,  6omt*  of  a  dark  green,  others  of  a 
very  light  green  color.  Some  are  very 
small,  others  large.  The  shape  varies 
from  orbicular,  oval,  elliptical  to  ovate; 
the  margins  from  entire  to  coarsely 
toothed.  The  stems  of  some  are  crowded 
with  prickles,  while  others  have  few. 

Rosa  rugosa,  the  seed-bearing  plant,  is 
a  very  distinct  Japan  species  with  very 
tough,  thick,  wrinkled  leaflets  from  seven 
to  nine  iu  number,  of  a  dark  green  color. 
The  fodage  is  so  peculiar  that  when  once 
seen  it  is  easily  identified  thereafter. 
The  flowers  are  large,  single,  and  of  a 
pink  color,  and  form  large  heps,  or  fruits, 


freely.  While  the  foliage  of  other  roses 
may  be  infested  with  aphides,  worms, 
thrips,  etc.,  Rugosa  is  often  exempt.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  it  was  selected 
as  the  seed-bearing  parent. 

Harrison's  Yellow  is  an  Austrian  rose 
or  a  hybrid  between  this  and  a  Scotch  rose. 
Its  flowers  are  yellow,  semi-double — and 
it  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  the  stamens 
yielding  lots  of  pollen.  Its  leaflets  are 
small  and  thin.  It  was  our  intention 
to  have  used  pollen  from  different  roses, 
but  as  pollen  was  readily  found  on  the 
Harrison,  and  sparingly  sn  the  others,  w’c 
concluded  to  make  Harnsou  alone  the 
father  in  our  proposed  union. 

The  distinctive  foliage  of  Rugosa  and 
its  being  the  mother  plant  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  the  hybrid  seedlings 
w'ould  for  tbe  most  part  resemble  it.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  this  case  the 
Harrison  is  potent  in  the  ratio  of  10  to 
one,  since  but  one  seedling  hears  the 
Rugosa  foliage.  Wc  learn,  too,  that 
pure  Rugosa  seedlings  come  quite  true. 
These  hybrids  should  interest  rose  grow¬ 
ers,  especially  as  we  can  not  learn  that 
any  hybridization  with  Rugosa  has  ever 
been  attempted.  If  otherwise,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  it.  This  season  we  have 
again  made  Rugosa  the  seed  bearer,  this 
time  using  pollen  from  Jacqueminot, 
John  Hopper,  Magna  Charta  anil  o.hers, 
from  which  we  have  no  less  than  15 
hybrid  heps. 

Later  on  we  shall  give  engravings  of 
some  of  the  haves  of  our  present  plauts 
as  well  as  those  of  the  blnckberry-rasp- 
beiry  hybrids  which  seem  to  show  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  parents. 

THE  BOOM  IN  TOBACCO. 


The  July  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicates  a  reduction  of  17K 
per  cent,  in  the  acreage  ot  tobacco  this 
year  as  compared  with  last.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  estimates  on 
which  the  calculation  was  made,  were 
partly  based  on  expected  plantings, 
with  which  the  unfavorable  weather  has 
since  interfered,  so  that  future  reports 
are  likely  to  show  a  greater  reduction. 
Already  the  men  in  the  trade  have  cut  the 
area  down  to  about  half  of  last  year's, 
and  been  booming  the  market  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  excitement  has  been  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  rivalry  between  a  New 
York  and  8t.  Louis  firm,  both  the  largest, 
in  the  trade.  To  offset  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Eastern  concern,  the  West¬ 
ern  offered  its  goods  at  lower  prices,  and 
guaranteed  that  they  should  not  advance, 
offering  to  fill  future  orders  at  those  fig¬ 
ures.  The  New  York  firm  and  a  crowd  of 
followers  elsewhere,  have  raised  the  prices 
of  tlicir  owu  goods,  offered  high  prices 
for  the  stock  of  leaf  tobacco  in  dealers’ 
hands,  and  crowded  the  Bt.  Louis  firm 
with  orders  at  the  lower  guaranteed  fig¬ 
ures,  turning  over  the  orders  of  many  of 
their  owu  customers  to  be  filled  by  their 
rivals,  to  ruin  whom  they  have  been  try- 
iug  to  corner  the  market. 

The  curtailment  of  the  area  under  the 
“  weed  ”  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
small  compensation  received  by  the  grow¬ 
ers  last  year.  While  the  product  was  in  the 
growers’ hands,  the  denlers  cut  down  prices 
to  unremunerative  figures,  but  now  that 
the  crop  is  in  their  own  warehouses  they 
are  trying  to  get  rid  of  it  at  double  rates, 
and  to  sell  in  advance  much  of  the  com¬ 
ing  crop  at  the  same  prices.  Then,  next 
winter  and  spring,  they  will  try  to  beat 
down  prices  again,  until  they  secure  the 
next  crop  at  figures  much  lower  than 
those  at  which  they  will  have  sold  much 
of  it  in  advauce.  Statistician  Dodge,  of 
the.  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  a 
statement,  Wednesday,  that  before  Christ¬ 
mas  speculators  will  learn  that  the  tobacco 
area  is  larger  than  they  thought  ;  that  the 
yield  will  be  beyond  their  expectations, 
and  the  roatket  dull,  “so  that  growers 
will  be  offered  only  a  moderate  advance 
on  last  year’s  rates.”  The  stock  on  hand 
this  year  and  last,  on  July  1,  averaged 
72,000  hogsheads,  against  30,000  the  av¬ 
erage  at  "the  same  date  for  the  previous 
five  years.  This  heavy  production,  he 
says,  accounts  for  the  reduced  area  put 
in  by  farmers,  and  the  desperate  efforts 
of  the  dealers  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 
The  present  boom  is  confined  to  the  trade. 
It  doesn’t  pecuniarily  interest  farmers 
who  will  not  market  their  new  crop  for 
six  or  eight  months. 


COLLAl’KE  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 
WHEAT  CORNER. 

The  great  California  wheat  corner  has 
met  wiih  the  same  disastrous  fate  which 
all  other  corners  in  produce  have  encoun¬ 
tered  this  year.  Who  were  the  real 
manipulators  of  the  corner,  behind  the 
brokers  who  appeared  iu  the  market,  is 
yet  unknown.  They  made  two  egregious 


blunders,  however:  their  estimates  of  the 
quantity  of  old  wheat  held  back  and  of 
the  new  crop  were  much  too  low — about 
250, 000  tons  too  lowr,  The  quantity  of  wheat 
the  bears  *  ere  carrying  when  the  collapse 
occurred  last  Wednesday,  is  estimated  at 
560,000  tons,  which  cost  them  all  the  way 
from  $1.60  to  $2,15  per  cental.  This 
immense  quantity  was  compos* d  of  215,- 
000  tons  at  Liverpool,  100.000  tons  afloat 
and  in  warehouses,  and  145,000  tons  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  the  State.  They  thought 
that  this  was  all  t>  e  old  and  new  wheat 
that  could  be  got;  but  within  the  last  fewr 
days  before  the  end.  nearly  100,000  tons 
more  wore  hurled  at  them,  and  as  they 
bad  already  over  $19,000,000  locked  up 
in  the  “deal,”  and  the  banks  refused  to 
loan  more  money  on  wheat  as  collateral, 
and  many  of  the  “shorts”  refused  to  put 
up  more  margins,  the  brokers  of  the  specu¬ 
lators  sought  a  compromise,  which  has 
been  effected.  Before  the  collapse  the 
price  of  wheat  was  $2  15  percental;  yes¬ 
terday  the  bulls  put  the  price  at  $1  70 
and  the  bears  at  $1  80;  but  as  the  Prod¬ 
uce  Exchange  has  been  closed  since  the 
collapse,  to  prevent  a  panic,  no  regular 
quotations  have  been  made  for  wheat;  but 
from  the  quantity  of  old  and  new  wheat 
in  the  State  it  is  claimed  that  the  bears’ 
figures  represent  the  real  value  of  wheat 
in  California  more  closely  than  the  bulls’. 
The  speculators’  losses  are  put  all  the  way 
from  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  These 
were  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
giants  of  Ban  Francisco;  several  grain 
gamblers  in  the  in’ er tor  are  reported  to 
have  lost  from  $20,000  to  $60,000,  while 
in  the  large  wheat  counties  losses  of 
$4,000  to  $5,000  are  said  to  be  numerous. 
Until  the  last  few  years  wealthy  specula¬ 
tors  confined  their  ventures  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Stock  Exchanges,  where 
their  manipulations  of  the  market  had 
little  effect  on  the  general  public.  The 
losses  and  gains  of  the  gamblers  were 
made  among  themselves.  Of  late  they 
have,  unfortunately,  been  gambling 
heavily  in  the  Produce  Exchanges,  and 
as  their  transactions  have  gravely  affected 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
world  at  large  has  suffered  from  them. 

BREVITIES. 


Advices  from  one  of  the  Rural  family,  who 
is  traveling  through  Mississippi,  inform  us 
that  the  cotton  crop  promises  to  bo  due. 

The  quantity  of  Le  Conte  pears  received 
from  the  South  and  sold  in  the  New  York  and 
other  large  markets  of  the  North,  is  some¬ 
thing  surprising.  Every  street  fruit-stand  is 
filled  with  them. 

The  Rural  Grounds  IN.  J.)  have  received 
showers  every  day  for  two  weeks  past  We, 
and  the  farmers  about  us.  propose  to  dig  new 
potatoes  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  rot  and 
second  growths. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  can  will  attend 
the  dairy  conferences  announced  last  week. 
New  York  State  dairymen  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  yet.  Many  of  the  best  market*  in  this 
State  are  now  occupied  by  the  Western  dairy¬ 
men. 

WrrniN  the  past  three  weeks  we  have  re- 
eetvod  two  sets  of  drawings  and  descriptions 
for  machines  that  were  expected  to  give  "per¬ 
petual  motion.”  It  is  strange  that  this  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  producing  "something 
from  nothing”  Cannot  tie  done  away  with. 

The  managers  of  the  Orange  Co.  fair  have 
adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  p  intiug  the 
•obits  of  excellence  in  cattle  in  their  premium 
ists.  The  scales  of  points  of  the  four  dairy 
breeds  are  carefully  compiled.  This  will 
old  the  judges  and  also  interest,  spectators. 

A  writer  in  the  N  E.  Homestead  suggests 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  Congressional  re¬ 
ports  be  printed  to  unable  the  librarian  of 
every  farmer’s  club  or  Grange  to  secure  a  set. 
They  should  be  sent,  upon  application,  as  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Agricultural  Department  are 
now  sent.  This  is  a  capital  idea.  Farmers 
could  become  acquainted  wiih  the  workings 
of  the  Government  and  they  could  watch 
their  representatives  with  ease.’ 

August  1st,  we  used  the  last  of  our  Blush 
Potatoes,  It  must  be  considered  that  they 
were  kept  in  a  rather  warm,  light  cellar,  and 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  preserve  them. 
The  Blush  is  a  flue  keeper.  It  Is  of  the  best 
quality.  It  is  an  immense  yi  elder  in  con¬ 
genial  soil.  Unfortunately,  it  is  troublesome 
to  harvest  the  crop,  because  the  tubers  often 
form  at  u  distance  from  the  plants  Again, 
we  have  found  many  hollow-hearted  potatoes 
iu  our  last  year’s  crop. 

There  never  yet  has  been  a  public  test  of 
dairy  cows  where  all  were  satisfied.  If  a  Hol¬ 
stein  should  defeat  a  Jersey  or  if  nu  Ayrshire 
should  defeat  them  both,  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  people  to  attempt  to  show  wherein 
the  teat  wan  unfair,  and  wherein  the  figures 
show  that  ihe  defeated  breed  wits  really  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  Victor,  Next  week  we  shall  begin 
the  discussion  of  the  best  rules  to  govern 
these  tests,  by  presenting  the  views  of  some 
leading  breeders  and  judges. 

In  England  a  strong  effort  Is  being  made  to 
force  dealers  in  bogus  butter  to  mark  their 
Stuff  "margarine”  instead  Of  "  but  tori  ne.”  The 
dealers  object,  though  they  can  give  no  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  for  their  objection.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  bogus  butter  dealers  have 
objected  to  every  proposition  to  muke  their 
product  distinct,'  Gy  appearance  and  name, 
from  butter.  They  know  that  their  profit  lies 
in  selling  their  stuff  for  butter,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  their  business  to  oppose  everything 
that  tends  to  sbow  just  what  it  is. 
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Alahnmn,  .Montgomery . 

Aim  Fat,  Stock.  Chicago,  TIIh . 

Am.  HOThc  show,  Chicago . 

American  Institute,  Now  York . 

Arkansas  Valley,  Jclilta.  Kan . 

California,  Soer/imr-nto . 

Connect  lent,  Meriden . 

Delaware,  Dover . . . 

nonunion  Exposition,  Toronto . 

Ft.  Wayrp,  Indiana .  . 

Georgia,  Mmton .  . . . 

Hamilton,  Ontario . 

Illinois,  Oiuey, . 

Illinois  Fut  .'Stock,  Chicago . 

Indiana,  Indianapolis . . . . 

Iowa,  lies  Moines . . . 

Kansas,  Topeka  . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo  .  Fut  Stock . 

Kentucky,  Lexington . 

Lawrence  Exposition,  Kansas . 

Maine,  la-w  Iston, , . 

Maryland  Huston . . 

Michigan.  Jackson . 

Minnesota.  St.  Paul . 

Mississippi,  Jackson . . 

Montana,  Helena . 

Nebraska.  Lincoln  . .  . 

New  England,  Worcester,  Mass . 

New  Jersey,  Waverly . 

New  York,  Uoehester . 

North  Carolina,  itulelgh . . 

No.  ind.  .*4  so.  Mich.,  so-  Bend.  1  ml 

Northeastern  [p  lana,  Wattrloo . 

Ohio,  Columbia* . 

Omaha.  Nebraska...,., . 

Ontario,  Ottawa . _ ... . 

Oregon,  anient .  . 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . 

Khotle  Island  Provldenee . 

St.  Louts,  St.  Louis . 

South  Carolina,  Columbia . 

Tennessee,  .Nashville .  . 

Texas.  Dallas . 

Trl  Slate,  Toledo,  Ohio . 

Trl  State,  Williams  Grove,  Pa . 

Vermont,  Burlington . . . 

Virginia,  Hlctunoud . 

West  Virginia,  Whet  ling  . 

Western  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids . 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee . 

Wisconsin  Industrial,  Kaclne . 

Wisconsin  Northern,  Oshkosh . 


. Oct.  I?, 22 

. Nov.  8,  18 

. Nov.  8,  18 

.Sept.  1*8,  Dec  3 
..... .Sepr  12,1s 

. sept.  12.  21 

. Sept.  18,  16 

.Sept.  26,  Oct,  l 

.  Sept  r>,  1? 

....  8'  pt  26,  2:1 

. . Oct,  21,  20 

. Sept.  26,80 

. Scut,  24,  80 

. Nov.  8,  18 

. Sent,  12.  24 

. Sept.  2,  8 

. Sept.  18.  24 

..Oct.  2t.  Nov. 3 

. Aug.  28,  27 

.  Sept.. 11 

. Sept,  ti,  '.l 

..sept.  19,  23 

. Sept.  18.  23 

. Sept,  8,  17 

.  Oct,  17.  22 

_ Aug.  2.\  2? 

. Sept .  8.  16 

■  Aug.  81,  Sept.  3 

. Sept.  18.  28 

. Sept.  8,  It 

. Oct,  18,  21 

. Sept,  20,  21 

. Sept.  2ft,  30 

•AUg.  29,  Sept-  2 
. Sept  I.  10 

. sept,  hi.  at 

. Sept.  12, 17 

. Sept.  S,  17 

. Sept,.  18,  23 

. Oct.  3,8 


. Nov.  8,  11 

.Sept.  28,  Oct.  t 
.Oct.  20,  Nov.  8 

. Sept.  5,  ll) 

Aug.  29,  Sept.  3 

. Sept,  12.  18 

. Oct.  26,  28 

. sept.  ft.  9 

. Sept.  19,  23 

. Sept,  12,  16 

AUg.  23,  Sept.  3 
. Sept,  8,  9 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Armstrong,  Barker's  Landing . 

Beaver,  Hookfltowu . . . 

Berks,  Beading... . 

Berks.  Kutzluwu . 

Blair,  lloliidayfthurg . 

Bradford,  Towanda . 

Bradford.  Otitnon . 

Bradford,  1Toy . 

Bucks,  JOoylostown . 

Butler,  Butler..,,.., . 

Carbon,  Lelmlghton . 

Chester,  Weal  t  heater . 

Chester,  Oxford . 

Clarion,  clarion . 

Clearfield,  Clearfield  . . 

Columbia.  UlOOfllSburg . .  ...... 

Columbia,  Berwick . 

Crawford,  Conneautvllle . 

Crawford,  Cochranton . 

Crawfurd,  Titusville . 

Cumberland,  Carlisle  . . 

Dauphin,  (irate . 

Erie.  Erie........ . 

Erie,  Corry . 

Erie,  WaltsbUrg . 

Erie,  Ecll'iooro . 

Fayette,  i  nloutown . 

Greene,  Carmichaels — . . 

Greene,  Waynesburg . 

Indiana,  Indiana . 

Jefferson,  Brookville . 

Jefferson.  Plinxoutawney . . 

Laekawauua,  Scranton . 

Lancaster,  Lancaster . 

Lebanon,  U-bonon . 

Lehigh,  Allentown . . 

Luxe  rue.  Wyoming . 

McKean.  Part  Allegheny  . 

Mercer,  Stoneboro . 

Mercer.  Mercer . 

Montgomery,  Potts  town, . . . 

Mon  tour,  ft  astilngtou  vllle . 

Northampton,  Nazareth. . . 

Northamjfton.  Easton . 

Schuylkill,  Kingtown . 

Sullivan,  Fortisville . 

Sumpa-hanna.  Moutrose. . . 

Susquehann  i.  Harford . 

Susrjuehauna,  Great  Bend . 

Tioga,  Wellsbnro.... . . . 

Tioga.  Mansfield  . 

Union,  Lcwisburg . 

Venango,  Franklin . 

Warren,  Warren . . . . 

W oslilngtou,  Washington . . 

Washington,  Burgettstown . 

Wyoming,  1  nnkhannock . 

York.  Yi>rk . . . 

York,  llanover . . .  . 


. Sept.  20,  23 

. Aug,  23,25 

. Sept.  20,  23 

. Oct.  4,  7 

. Sept.  20,  23 

.  - . .  Sept  21 ,  19 

. Sept.  20.  22 

. Sept.  13,  lfi 

. Oct.  4,  7 


. Sept.  IS,  16 

.  .  .Oct.  4,  J 

. Sept.  81.  23 

. Sept.  28,  St) 

. Sept.  27,  90 

. sept,  27.  50 

. I  Id .  13,  IS 

. Sept.  21,  24 

.  Oct.  3.  7 

. Sept.  H,  16 

. sept.  21,  2 1 

. sept.  3  I 

. Sept  .  20.  24 

. Sept,  20.  23 

. Sept,  27,  30 

. Oct.  4,  6 

. Sept.  14.  16 

. Oct.  I,  7 

. Oct.  12,  13 

. Sept.  20,  22 

. Oct,  4,  7 

. Sept.  20.  23 

. Sept.  2(1,  23 

. Sept.  20.  8! 

.  AUg.  30,  Sept.  2 

. -Sept,  l  ,  16 

. Sept.  2ft,  tkl 

.  .  Sept 

. Sept,  |3.  lrt 

. Sept.  28.  30 

. Sept.  21.  it 

. Srpt.  27  30 

. Oct.  18,  21 

. Uct,  I.  7 

. Sept.  13.  If. 

. Sept.  21,  23 

.  Oct  S,  7 

. Sept.  31,  22 

. Sept.  38,  29 

. Sept.  14,  I- 

. Sept.  20,  23 

_ Sept  27.  30 

. Sept.  21,  84 

. Sept,  ti,  9 

Aug.  30.  Sept.  2 

. Sept.  13.  16 

. Oet.  4,  7 

. Sept.  14,  16 

. '  i.  ; 

_ _ sept.  20,  23 


OHIO  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Allen,  Lima . . . 

Ashland.  Ashland . 

Ashtabula,  Jefferson . 

Athens,  Athens . . 

Auglaize,  Wapakoneta . . 

Belmont,  Si.  Clairsville . 

Brown,  Georgetown . 

luaii  r,  Hamilton . 

Carroll,  Carrollton . . . . . 

Champaign  Urbanu . 

Clarke,  Sprlngtietd . 

Clermont.  Owenavtlle . 

Clinton.  Wilmington  . . . . 

Columbiana,  New  Lisbon . 

Coshocton,  Coshocton . 

Cuyahoga.  Chagrin  Falls . . 

Darke,  (troeuvfllu . . 

Della  lieu.  Hello  nee . 

Delaware,  Delaware . 

Erie.  Sand  usky . 

Fairfield,  Lancaster . 

Fulton,  titmice-- . 

Gallia,  Galll polls  . 

Geauga,  Burton.. . 

Greene,  Xrnln... . . . 

Guen  isi-y,  Washington . 

Hamilton,  Carthage . 

Haue.oek,  Findlay . . . . . 

Hardin,  Kenton . 

Harrison.  Cadiz . 

Henry,  Napoleon . 

High  laud,  Hillsboro. . . . . . 

Holmes,  Mlllershurg . 

Jefferson,  Smlthtteld . 

Kuux,  Mi.  Vernon . . . 

Luke,  Pulucsvllle . . . . . 

Lawrence,  I  ronton . 

Licking,  Newark  . 

Logan,  Be.llefuiitcdne . . 

Lorain,  Elyria  . 

Mahoning,  Canfield . 

Marlon  Marlon  . 

Medina,  Medina . . 

Miami,  Troy . 

Monroe,  Woodsfleld . 

MorgnU,  McCoobelsvIlle . 

Morrow,  M  t .  ll  Head . . . . . 

Muskingum.  Zntte- vllle . 

Noble,  Sarahsville . 

Ottawa,  Port  Clinton . 

Paulding,  Paulding . 

Perry.  New  I  exlifgtou.. , . 

Pickaway.  Cyclevlile .  . 

Plymouth,  Plymouth . . 

Portage,  Ruvruua . 

Preble,  Eaton . 

Putnam,  uttawn- . . 

Rosib  Chill  loot  he . . . 

Sandusky.  Fremont . 

Seneca,  Tiffin, . . . . 

Shelby.  Sidney . 

Stark.  Canton . . . 

Summit,  Akron  . 

Trumbull,  Warren . . . 

Tuscarawas,  Canal  Dover . 

Union.  Marysville . 

Van  Wert,  Van  Wert, . 

Wurtvn,  Lebanon . 

Washington,  Marietta  . .  . 

Wood,  Totilugany  . 

Wyandot,  Paper  Sandusky . 

Southern  Ohio,  Dayton . 

Central  Ohio,  Sleehanlesburg . 

Central  Ohio,  Orr vllle . 

Clermont  A.  H,  &  M„  Bantam . 


. Sept.  27.  30 

.  Sept.  6,  9 

. Sept.  87, 440 

. Sept,  28.  :ttl 

. Oet.  I,  7 

.  Aug.  SO,  Sept  2 

. Oet.  4,  7 

. Oet,  3.  7 

. Oet.  i,  ft 

. Sept,  ft,  9 


. Aug,  2$,  23 

. Sept,  6.  9 

. Aug.  1ft,  18 

. Sept.  27,  29 

. Oct.  1J.  11 

. . sept.  6.  9 

. Sept.  12.  lfi 

.Aug.  29,  Sept.  .3 

. .Sept.  13.  16 

. Sept.  20,  23 

. Oet.  11.  15 

. Sept.  JJu.  83 

. Sept.  15.  17 

. Sept.  11.  17 

. Sept.  t.  9 

. Sept.  W.  :10 

. AUg  16.  19 

......Sept.  27,  a) 

. Sept.  6,  9 

..Sept.  28,  Oct.  1 

. Oet.  4,  8 

. Aug.  2.  5 

. Sept.  27.  HI 

. Sept.  21,  23 

.  ..Oct.  1,  i 

. Sept.  30,  23 

. Sept.  14.  16 

. ..Oct.  4,  7 

. Oct.  4.  7 

. Sept.  2i,  30 

. Oct.  4,  6 


. Oct.  11,  14 

. Sept,  ft,  8 

. Oet.  4.  7 

.Aug.  W,  Sept  1 

. Sept.  3o,  23 

. Oet.  4,  7 

. Sept.  27,  30 

. Sept.  27,  89 

. Oct.  5  7 

. Sept.  13,  16 

. Sept.  2S, :» 

. Oct.  4,  7 

. Oet.  4,  7 

. Sept,  27, 80 

. Sept.  26,  8tl 

. Oct.  4,  R 

. Aug.  9,  12 

. Oet.  4.  7 

. Sept.  27,  Ml 

. Sept.  27,  HI 

. Sept,  2*>,  80 

.  .  Oet  l,  7 

. Sept,  s,  iu 

. Sept.  87,  30 

. Sent,  27,  SO 

. . . Sept,  ft,  9 

. Sept.  6,  9 

. Sept,  11,  16 

•  Sopt.  28,  Oct.  8 

. Oct.  4,  6 

. Sept.  2«,  30 

. Oct.  4.  7 

.  Sept.  13,  hi 

.  Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 


East  O.  Dlst.,  Barncsvllle . Oct.  4,  7 

Sabina,  Sabina .  Aug  22,  26 

Hartford,  Hartford  . Sept.  6,  9 

Highland  Union.  Garretlsvlile .  Sept.  12. 14 

Youngstown,  Youngstown . Sept.  20,  23 

t’ntaskala,  Patasknln . Aug.  23,  26 

JameHtowD.  Jamestown . Aug.  lft,  19 

Caldwell,  Noble  Co . Sept.  13.  15 

Clyde,  Clyde .  'Jet.  11,  14 

Atln,  Ada . Sept.  13,  1« 

Greenfield,  Greenfield . net,  4.  7 

Washington  C  H,  Washington  CH . .  ...  Aug. 23,  86 

IlIcksvlMo.  IfkjkHvtlle . Sopt.  20,  23 

Napoleon.  Napoleon., . Sept.  14,  lft 

Smyrna,  Smyrna . Sept,  lit,  15 

Arlelphta,  Adelpbla  . Ang.  lft,  lft 

FoittoWa.  Kosiorla . . . Aug.  r-o.  Sept.  2 

Sememet,  SoineWel . Oct.  13.  20 

McArthur  Dhttrlel,  McArthur . Sept.  7,  9 

Shelby.  Rich) ami  t  o .  sent.  13.  lft 

Wauseoo  Fulton  Co . Aug  I'll.  Sept.  2 

WineheHti  r,  A’lantft  Co . . Sept.  27.  80 

Martinsville.  Clinton  Co .  sept.  6,  9 

Montpelier,  William*  Co . Sept.  13,  18 

IOWA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Adams,  Corning . Sept.  26,  30 

Agency  city  Dial.,  Agency . Oct.  4,  7 

Aliamakce.  Wimkon . Sr  pt.  is,  lfi 

A udubou.  Audubon . Sept.  20,  23 

Bunion,  Vinton . :-9 -pi.  to.  I*; 

Boone,  Ogden . Sept.  15,  17 

Boone  District.  Boone .  Sept.  21,  34 

Bremer  Co-  Hal.  A»„  Waverly . Sept.  IS,  16 

Brooklyn  Dlat.,  Brooklyn . Aug-31,  Sept,3 

Buenu  Vista,  Alta  . St  pt.  it,  111 

Cure,  Atlantic . Sept.  27,  30 

Cent.  Wear.,  la.  ills.,  i  ftlebolt .  Sept  21,  24 

Cerro  Gordo.  Maaon  City . Sept,  is,  15 

Chickasaw,  New  Hampton . Sept.  1 1. 16 

1  'lnrke,  1  iMcctila . Sept  14  l<- 

Clayton,  McGregor . Sept.  37,  29 

Clinton,  DeWltt .  . Sept.  13,  IB 

Crouton.  Crouton . Aug.  2lf,  Sent.  2 

Davis,  Bloom  Held . Stmt  27.80 

Decal ur,  Leon . Aug. .  0,  Sept.  2 

Delaware.  Manchester . Sept.  2i,  .11 

Deft  Unities,  Burlington . Sept.  26,  Ml 

Dlst,  Mechaulcavillc,  Mechnnlcnvllle .  ..Sept.  13,  is 

Dlst.  at  Mt.  Joy.  Davenport . . . sept.  6,  9 

Dunlap  District,  Dunlap . Sept  28,  0 

K.  Iowa  Dlstrlet,  Winfield .  Sept  13,  lfi 

Fayette,  West  Union . . . . . Sept.  13,  lft 

Floyd,  Charles  City  . Sept.  21,  23 

Gr  tllv  Cal  Dlst.,  Uuevillu . Se  t  27,  30 

Greene,  Jefferson . Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Grundy,  Grundy  Center . Sept.  3o,  88 

Outnrfe,  Menlo, . . . . . . . . . Sept.  27,  30 

Hancock,  Britt . . . Sept.  27,  29 

llardln,  Eldoru . Sept.  13,  16 

Harrison,  Missouri  Valley . Oet.  8,  ti 

Henry,  Mt.  Pleasant .  Aug.  '»),  Sept.  2 

Howard,  Creseo... . . . Xcpf,  13.  IB 

Humboldt  Humtaildr... . . . Sept.  14,  16 

Iowa,  Marengo . .Sept. 

Jackson,  Ytaquoketa . lug.  -ll,  Sept  8 

Jasper,  Newton . .  sopt,  80,  ‘23 

Jefferron,  Fairfield..  . Aug  88,  2ft 

Johnson,  Iowa  City. . Aug.  30,  Sept.  1 

Jones,  Montlcell" . Aug.  29,  Sept  2 

Keokuk,  Sigourney .  Sept,  i  s,  IB 

Kossuth,  Algona,  .  . .  Sept.  88,  0 

Lee,  DontielJsim  . . Aug  83.26 

Louisa  Wapello . Sept.  20.  23 

Lucas,  Charlton . Sopt.  1 '.  16 

Madison,  W  Internet .  Sept. 27, 29 

Mahaska,  Gskaloosa  . . Aug.  29.  sept  2 

Manning  Disk  Fair,  Manning . Sept.  tl.  1? 

Marlon,  Knoxville . Aug.  '8.  26 

Mills  Co  Cent . Sept  27,  '89 

MU  ton  District,  Mtlron . Aug.  Hi,  sent  8 

Mitchell,  Osage . ...Sept.  It,  16 

Monroe,  Albla . . . .  A  Ug.  23,  26 

Montgomery  Red  Oak . Sept,  lit,  23 

Moulton  Dlstrtrt.  Monlton . Sept.  IS,  16 

Muscatine  Muscatine .  . sept- 87,  89 

Nevlu  District,  Nevln . .  Sept.  13.  18 

New  sharon  DLslrlct,  New  Sharon . Sept.  21,  23 

Osceola.  Mblv — . Sept  13,  15 

Page,  Clarln  Jti . ...Aug.  29, Sept.  8 

Palo  Alto,  Fmmetsbltrg.  . ..sept,  '.I,  v3 

I  ft  >wc«hl  k  Ceuter,  Male  >rn . ...Sept.  13,  13 

Rlehiami  District.  Hlchlaud . sept.  20,  ;t 

Ringgold,  51t  Ayr .  Sept  27,  41 

Rac,>ac  City . ..Sept.  14,  16 

Shelby,  Harlan  . Sept.  81,  3  : 

strawberry  Point  D.,  Strawberry  Point . Sept.  20,  83 


Story.  Nevada  . Sept.  13. 

Taylor.  Bedford  . . . sopt.  27, 

Truer  District.  Truer  .  ..Aug.  31.  Sept. 

Union  Afion .  . . . sept  l\  l 

Union  at  Ln  Port  City.  La  Port  City.... Aug  3  .  Sent. 

Union  VV.  Liberty  West  Liberty .  .  Sept.  ft.  1 

Van  Bureti.  Keosauqua . Sept.  13,  1 

Wapello,  uilumwa .  . Aug.  lft,  1 

Washington,  Washington . Sept.  20,  '2 

Wayne,  t'orydon . Aug.  89,  Sept, 

Winneshiek,  Deeorab . Aug.  29,  Sept 

Worth.  Plymouth . Sept,  is,  1 

Wright,  Clarion . . Sept.  14,  I 

West  Point  Dlstrlet.  West  Point . Sept.  6, 


..Sept.  13. 


ILLINOIS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Adams,  Camp  Point . 

Boone.  Bel vldere . 

Brown,  Mt.  sterling . 

Bm-euu.  Princeton . 

Carroll.  Mt.  Carroll . 

Champaign.  Champaign . 

Christian,  Pana  . 

Coles,  Charleston  . 

Crawford,  Uoblnson . 

Cumberland,  Toledo . 

DeKalb,  Sycamore.  .  . 

DeWltt.  Farmer  City. . 

DeWltt,  t  linton . 

DePage,  Wheaton . 

Edgar,  Paris . 

Rlwurtl,  Albion . 

K-fflngh.un.  \S  ,tt«on . 

Ford.  Piper  city . 

Franklin.  Benton . 

Fulton.  Avon . 

Fulton,  Canton  . . 

Gallatin,  Shawnee  town . 

Greene,  Carrolltou . 

Hamlin  -n,  Mt- Leans  boro . 

Hancock,  t'artnagc . 

nancock,  Ufitric . 

Hardin,  Elizabethtown . 

Henderson,  Biggs  vllle . 

Henrv,  Cambridge.... . 

Henry.  Kewanee  . 

Iroquois  Walseka . 

Iron  mils,  Milford . 

Jackson,  Oarbondule . 

. 

Jefferson,  Mt.  Vernon . . 

Jersey.  JerseVTlIle . 

Jo  Daviess,  Galena  . 

Jo  Davltea,  Warren . 

Kankakee.  Kankakee . 

Kendall.  York  vllle . 

Knox,  Knoxville . 

Lake,  Liberty  vllle . 

Lake,  Waukegan . 

l-a-Salic,  Mendota  . 

Livingston.  Falrbliry . 

laigan,  Atlanta . 

Logan.  Lincoln.. . 

Marlon.  Salem . 

M ePo ti ough .  M afioi u b . 

McHenry.  Murvngo.. . 

McHenry,  Woodstock . 

McLean.  Bloomington . 

Macoupin,  Caillnville . 

Marlon,  Cent ralla, .  . 

Marshall.  Wonon*.  . 

Massac,  Metropolis . 

Mellaril,  Pelersburg . 

Mercer.  Atcilo . 

Montgomery,  Hillsboro . 

Moultrie,  Sullivan . 

Ogle,  Rochelle  . 

Ogle,  Oregon . 

Peoria,  French  Grove . 

Peorln,  Dunlap . 

Perry,  Plnekneyvtllo . 

Platt.  Monticell  1 . 

Pike,  Pittsfield.  . . . 

Pope,  Goleonda.  ,  ..  . 

Randolph,  Chester.  . 

Hock  Island,  Port  Byron . 

Saline,  Harrisburg . . 

.Saline,  KJ  Dorado, . . 

Schuyler.  RUah vllle . 

Shelby.  Shelby  vllle. .  . 

Stark,  Toulon. . . 

Stark.  Wyomtug . 

St.  Clair.  Bcllvllle . 

Tazewell,  Dele  van..., . 

Tasowell.  Mackinaw  . 

Union,  Anna . 

Union,  Jonesboro . 


.  Aug.  29,  Sept.  2 

. Sept.  13,  16 

............ .Aug.  82.  26 

. . Sept.  6,  9 

. Sept.  27.  30 

.  Aug.  23.  26 

. . Sept.  13.  17 

. 

. Sept.  211,  83 

. Sept.  21.  21 

. Sept.  30.  23 

. AUg.  30.  Sept  2 

. Sept.  12,  16 

. Oct.  I,  8 

. Sept.  5.  9 

. . OcL  '8.  21 

. Oet.  11,  M 

. Sopt,  13.  15 

. Sept.  2n.  23 

. Sept.  80.  23 

. Sopt.  t,  10 

. .AUg.  Hi,  Sepl.3 

. Oct.  IS.  21 

. Sept,  Pk  Hi 

. Sept.  5,  9 

. Sept.  12,  lft 

. AUg.  9,  12 

. Vug.  :>«,  Sept.  8 

. Aug  29.  Sept.  2 

. Sept.  28.  30 

. AUg.  23,  26 

. Aug.  a>.  Sept,  2 

. Oct,  10.  14 

. Sept.  13,  16 

. Sept.  27,  30 

. Oct.  11.  II 

. Oct.  I.  7 

. Sept.  20,  28 

. . Sept.  13.  16 

. .  .Sept,  13,  16 

. Aug.  29,  Sept.  2 

. Sept.  H,  17 

. ..Sopt.  5,  10 

.  ..Aug.  23. Sopt. 3 

. Sept  5,  9 

. Sent.  6,  9 

. Aug.  St,  Sept.  2 

. Oc«.  4.  7 

. . Sept.  6.  9 

. . . Sopt.  «.  9 

. Sent,  i  '.28 

. Aug  SO,  Sept.  2 

. . . Sept,  ft,  9 

. Sopt.  13,  17 

. Sept.  12,  16 

. . Oct.  1,  U 

. Sept.  6,  9 

. . . Sopt.  20.  33 

. Sept.  13.  16 

. Sept.  27,  60 

. Sept,  13  16 

. Sept.  20,23 

. Sept.  6,  H 

. . . Sept.  13,  15 

. Oct.  4.  7 

. Aug.  15,  19 

. . Sept.  6,  9 

. Oft.  5.  4 

. Oct.  IS.  21 

. Sept  '4.  16 

. . Sept,  13,  16 

. AUg.  23.  26 

. Aug.  16,  19 

. Sept.  20,  84 

. . . Sopt,  30,  3:1 

. Sept.  13.  1 6 

. Oct.  11,  14 

. . . Sept.  l2,  16 

. Aug.  80,  Sept.  3 

. Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

. ..Sept.  13,  16 


Vermillion.  Catlin . Sept,  13,  16 

Vermillion.  Hooposton . Aug.  22,  26 

Vermillion,  Danville . Sept.  5.  10 

Warren,  Monmouth . Sept.  13.  16 

White,  (’arm I . Sept,  6. 10 

Whiteside,  Albany . Aug.  80,  Sept. 2 

Whiteside,  Morrison . .  Sept.  6.  9 

Williamson,  Marlon . Stmt.  27,  30 

Winnebago,  Rockford . Sept.  5.  9 

Woodford,  El  Paso . Sept.  19,  23 


MICHIGAN  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Allegan,  Allegan . Oct.  4,  7 

Branch,  Cold  water  .  .Sept,  26,  30 

Berrien,  Niles . 8ept.  27,  30 

Eatou.  Cbarlotle . Oct.  4,  7 

Lenawee,  Adrian . Sept,  27,  HO 

Lapeer,  Lapeer .  Sept.  26,  30 

New  Monroe,  Monroe .  Sept.  27, 29 

Oakland.  Pontiac .  Sept.  27. 00 

Si.  Joseph.  Centerville . Sept.  27,  30 

Tuscola,  Vassar  .  Sept.  27.  30 

Ingham,  Mason  . ...  Oct.  12,14 

Kalamazoo,  Kalamazoo . Get.  4,7 

Union,  Ionia . Sept.  37,30 

Union,  Eidoii  Rapids . oet.  5,  7 

Fearuaugbt.  Romeo  ...  . Oct.  4,  7 

Calhoun,  Marshal]  .  Oct.  4.  7 

i  cntrnl  Michigan  Ag’l  Society,  Lansing _ Sept  2ft,  30 

Eastern  Mich.  Ag'i  Soclrty.  Ypsilantl  ...  .Sept.  27.  30 

West.  Mich.  Ag’l  Soeloty,  Grand  Rapids . Sept,  19.  23 

Avon  Ag'l  Society,  Rochester. .  uct.  11,  14 

Brighton  Market  Fair,  Brighton. . Oct.  11.  14 

Oowaglae.  Union  Fair,  Dowaglae . Oct.  4,  7 

Fenton  Union  Ag'l  Society.  Fenton . Oct.  4.  7 

Hadley  bis.  Ag'l  Society .  . Oct  4,  6 

Milford  Union  Ag'l  Society,  Milford. .  .  . . Oct-  4,  7 

Northern  Mich  Yv’l  Society.  Greenville  .  .  .  .Oct.  4.  7 

Oakland  \  Wayne  A.g'I  Soc  ,  Farmington _ Sept.  31,  23 

Plymouth:  F'r  V sett.,  Plymouth  . Oct.  4, 7 

Petersburg!!  Fair  Assn.,  Petersburgh . Oct.  4,  6 

stoelchrldge  Union  Fair  soc,  stoekbrldge. .. ..Oct.  4,  7 

Union  Ag’l  Society,  Litchfield . . Oct.  ll,  15 

Union  Ag’l  Society  Platuwell . Sept.  27,  30 

Armada,  Armada  .  . Oct.  5.  7 

Bancroft,  Rochester . . . . . ...Oct.  11.  14 

Gratiot,  Ithaca.  . . Sept.27,SO 

Hillsdale.  Hillsdale . Oct.  4,  7 

Midland.  Midland .  Sept.  14.  16 

Manistee,  Ouekarna . Sept.  20,  82 

Oeuana,  Hart . Sept.  27,  30 

Shiawassee,  OwossO  .  . Oct.  1,  6 

Washtenaw,  Ann  Arbor . Oct.  4,  7 

X1CW  YORK  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Allegany,  Alfred  Centre . Sept,  27,  29 

Alleghany,  Angelica . Sept.  20,  22 

Allegany.  Cuba . Sept,  is,  lft 

Broome,  Whitney's  Point . sept.  6,  9 

fa'  laruugus.  Little  Valley . Sept.  12.  15 

Cbamaitqua.  Jamestown . Sept.  5,  8 

Chemung.  Elmira .  uct.  4,  7 

Clinton.  Plattsburg .  Sept.  6.  9 

Columbia,  Chatham . ,,8rpf.  21),  22 

Delaware  Delhi .  . Scpi.  13,  16 

Duchess,  Washington  Hollow . Sept.  27.  :<0 

Erie,  Hamburg . Sept.  20.  23 

Essex.  Westport . Sept.  5,  7 

Franklin.  Malone . . . sept,  27.  29 

Fulton,  Johnstown... . Sept  6.  8 

Galeu,  Clyde  ..  . Sept.  11.16 

Genesee,  liatavla . Sept.  20,  22 

Greene,  Cairo.. . Aug.  31.  Sent.  8 

Herkimer.  Herfcln  er  .  Sept.  13,  16 

Hornellsvllh  ,  HornellsvUle . Aug.  89,  Sept.  2 

Jefferson,  Watertown . 

Lewis.  Lowvtlle . Sept.  13,  16 

Livingston,  Uencwo . .  ...  .Oct.  6,  7 

Monroe,  Rochester  .  Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Montgomery.  Fouda . Sept.  1  3 

. oct.  19,29 

Onondaga.  Syracuse. . . . Oct-  20,  23 

I  nujrl.i,  r.in.-uulatgiui . ..Oct.  28,  o 

Grange.  .Newburgh . Sept.  H.  17 

tun,  VlUIou .  Sept,  22  24 

GfWego,  Mexico . Sept. 27,89 

Otsego,  Coopervtown . Sept.  19,  81 

Putnam,  Carmel . Sept.  20,  23 

Oueeuft,  Mlneola . Sept.  27, 30 

fburg .  Sejlt.  13,  16 

Rockland,  Spring  Valley . Sept.  27. 29 

st.  Lawrence,  Canton  . Sept.  13,  t5 

Snugerfleld  and  MarshaB.  Watervllle . -lug.  t6. 14 

Sehoharle.  Schoharie . Sept.  27,  29 

Schuyler,  WntkltiA . Sept.  21.  23 

Seneca,  Waterloo . .Sept.  27.  2S 

Steuben,  Bath . .Sept.  27. 30 

Suffolk,  Rlverhead . Oet.  ♦,  6 

Sullivan.  Montleello . S**pt.  6,  8 

T  logo,  Owcgo . Sept  6.  3 

Tompkins, Ithaca....  . Sept.  11. 17 

Ulster,  EUenvdle  . Sept.  27, 29 

Warren,  Glen's  Falls  . Sept.  7, 10 

Washington,  Fort  Edward  . Scpr.  13,  16 

Wayne,  Lyon* . . . Sept.  21, 23 

Westchester,  White  Plain* . Sept.  26,  Oct.  1 

Wyoming,  Warsaw . Oct.  5,  7 

Yates,  Penn  Yan., . . . Oct. 4,  6 

MASSACHI'SETTS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Aincsburv  and  Salisbury,  Amesbury . Oct.  4.  5 

Barnstable,  Barnstable . Sept.  27.  23 

Berkshire,  I'lttstteld . . . Sept.  18,  It 

Blackstono  Valley,  Uxbridge . . . Sept.  27.  28 

BrLfttol.  Taunton . Sept.  2*.  29 

Deerfield  Valley,  Charlemont . Sept.  IS,  16 

K.sstx.  Peabody . Sept.  27,  28 

Franklin,  Greenfield  . ; . Sept.  29,  an 

Hampden,  Weal  8erlllKfleliL . Sept.  21,22 

Hampden  East,  Palmer . .Sept.  13,  14 

Hampshire,  Amherst . Sept.  28.  83 

Hampshire  and  K rail  kiln.  Northampton .  .Oct.  5,  « 

1 1 ig'I'.l  mil,  M Id-ll'-rt'-ld . Se; 

II  Ingham,  ningbam .  . Sept.  27,  24 

Hooxac  Valley,  North  Adams . Sept.  W,  22 

Housatonlc,  Great  Barrington . Sept.  24  29 

Hillside.  Cumnilugtou . Sept.  27,  23 

Marshfield.  Marshfield . ..Sopt.  14.  16 

Martha's  Vineyard,  West  Tlsbury . . . Oct.  4.5 

Middlesex.  Concord . Sept.  27,  23 

Middlesex  North,  Lowell . Sept.  21.  22 

Middlesex  South.  Framingham . Sept.  30.  21 

Nantucket,  Nantucket........ . Sept.  7.8 

Plymouth,  BrtdgowaUir . Sept.  21,  22 

Union.  Blattfonl . Sr.pt.  11, 15 

Worcester,  VVoreester . ..Sept.  s.  7 

Worcester  North,  FTtchhurg . . .  Sept.  27.  IS 

Worcester.  Northwest.  Athol . Sept.  A).  21 

Worcester,  Sou  ll.  Sturbrldge . Sept.  15,  16 

Worcester.  West,  Barre . 1 . Sept.  29.  30 

MAINE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Androscoggin,  Lewiston . Oct.  I,  6 

AroostookTKoulton .  . Sept. 29,3d 

Arocwtook  North.  Preeqne  Isle . Srpt.  13. 15 

Rridlfiim  Farmers',  Brtagton .  Oct.  ll.  12 

Cumberland  Farmers,  Cumberland . Sept.  21.  '83 

Eastern  VUlne,  Bangor . . . Aug.  Si,  Sept.  2 

Franklin.  Farmington. . Oet.  4,  6 

Gray,  Gray .  . Sept  ai  22 

Han  Ison  Farmers'.  Harrison . . . Oct.  5,6 

Kennebec  North.  Watervllle . Sept.  27, 

Knox,  Rocklnrul .  Sept.  27,  30 

Lincoln,  Datnarlscotta . Oct.  L  * 

Oxford.  Norway  and  South  Paris . Sept.  27.  29 

Penobscot  North.  Lee . Sept.  89,  '*1 

tVnobseot  U  -G.  Exeter .  27,  89 

Plsca'aqul*  West,  Munson .  Sep.  23. 29 

Sagadaboe.  Totisham . Oct.  4.  6 

Somerset,  Showhegan . Sept.  211,  22 

Waldo  North.  Unity . Oct  5,6 

Washington  Central.  Machlas . Sept,  21.  22 

Washington  West.  Cherryfleld . Sept.  27,  23 

CONNECTICUT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Berlin.  Berlin . . . Sept.  28 

Bristol,  Bristol . Sept.  26,  :») 

Chester,  Chester . Oct.  6 

Fairfield,  Novwalk . Sept.  13. 16 

Hartford.  Southington  . Sept.  87  29 

Litchfield,  Watertown . Sept.  2U,  22 

Madison,  Madison . . . . .Oct.  IS 

Middlesex,  Chester . . . . . Oct.  6 

New  Lotulon.  Norwich . Sept.  20.  22 

Southington.  Southington . Sept.  27,  29 

Stafford.  Stafford  Springs. . Oct.  12.  13 

Tolland.  Rockville . Oct.  1.6 

Union,  Huntington . Sept.  21,  II 

Watertown,  Watertown . Sept  30.22 

WeM  brook.  West  brook . Oct.  4, 5 

VVlIllninuUc.  AVUllniautlc . Sept  27,29 

Windham,  Brooklyn . Sept.  20.  22 

Woodstock.  South  Woodstock . Sept,  14.  15 

Clinton,  Clinton  . . Oct.  11 

Danbury,  Danbury...  .  .  Oct.  4,4 

Farmington.  Colltnavllle . Sept.  21.  84 

Guilford,  Guilford,  . . . Sept.  18 

New  Milford,  New  Milford . Sept.  30.  Oct.  1 

Woodbrldge,  Woodbrklge . Sept.  28 


tlELAWARE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Peninsula,  Wilmington . Sept.  20,  24 


MARYLAND  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Baltimore.  Tlmonium . Sept.  6,  9 

Cecllton,  Elkton . Oct.  4.  6 

FrederP'li,  Frederick  City . Oct.  11,  14 

narford,  Belalr . Oct.  11.  14 

Kent,  Chcstertown . Sept.  20,  23 

Talbot,,  Euston . Sept.  20,  23 

Washington.  Hagerstown . Oct.  18,  21 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Belknap,  Laconia . Sept.  6.  9 

Kearsarge,  Warren . . . Sept.  21,  22 

INDIANA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Blackford.  Hartford  city . Aug  23,26 

Boone,  Lebanon . Aug.  15,  19 

Cass,  Logaosport . Aug.  29,  Sept.  2 

Clarx,  Charlestown . Sept.  5.  9 

Clinton,  Frankfort . Aug.  22.  27 

Daviess.  Washington . Sept,  26,  Oct.  1 

Dearborn,  Lawrenceburg . Aug.  23,  27 

Dreatur,  Grcensburg .  . . . Aug.  30,  Sept.  3 

Delaware,  Muneie . . .  Aug.  16,  20 

El*  hart.  Goshen . . .  . Sep' .  20,  23 

Fulton.  Rochester .  . . . Sept.  28,  Oct,  1 

i rlbson.  Print!'  ton . . Bepl .  12,  17 

Greene,  Linton . Oct.  3,  7 

Hamilton,  Noblesvllle . Aug  22,  26 

Hancock,  Greenfield  .  Ang.  23,  27 

Harrison,  Corydou . . . . .  Aug.  3b.  Sept.  3 

Henry,  New  Castle.  . Aug  B,  19 

Howard,  Kokomo . Sept.  12, 16 

Huntington,  Huntington . Sept.  27.  Oct,  1 

Jackson.  Rrownstown . Aug.  29.  Sopt.  2 

Jasper.  Rensselaer . . . Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Jay.  Port  land  . Sept.  27,  at) 

Jennings,  North  Vernon . Aug.  9,  12 

Knox.  Vincennes..,...,...,.,, . ...Oct,  10, 15 

Lagrange,  Lagrange . . — Sept.  27,  30 

Lake,  Crownl’olul . . Sept.  13, 16 

Laporte,  Laporte . Sept.  27,  30 

Lawrence,  tfedford . Sept.  13,  17 

Madison.  Anderson  .  Sept,  5,  9 

Monroe.  Bloomln  ton . Sent.  27,30 

Montgomery.  Crawfordsvllle .  Sept.  5,  9 

Newton,  Morocco . Sept.  20,  23 

N'nhle,  Llgonter .  Oct,  11,  I  t 

Orange,  Paoll.  . Sept.  7, 10 

Parke,  Rockville . Aug.  15.  '20 

Perry,  Tell  City . Sept.  13,  IS 

Pike,  Petersburg . .*. . Sept.  5.  10 

Porter,  Valparaiso .  Sept.  20,  23 

Posey.  New  Harmony . ....Sept.  19,  23 

.Randolph,  Winchester . Aug.  30.  Sept.  2 

Ripley,  UNgood .  Aug.  16, 19 

Rush.  Kunhvllle . Sept.  13,  16 

Shelby,  shelbyvllle . Sept.  7.  to 

Spencer,  Chrlsuey . oct,  3, 8 

Steuben,  Amo >la  . Oct.  11,  14 

Sullivan.  Sullivan . . Sept.  5, 10 

Tippecanoe.  Lafayette . Aug.  29,  Sept.  3 

Tipton.  Tipton . Aug  14,19 

Vermillion,  Eugene . Aug.  22.  27 

Vitro,  Terre  Haute . Aug.  2'.  Sept.  2 

Wabash,  Wabash  . Sept,  13,  lft 

Warren.  Wan  1  ebanon. . Aug.  16,  20 

Warrick.  BoonvUle .  Aug.  29,  sept,  3 

Washington.  Salem .  Vug.  Si 

Acton  Fair  AxVn,  Acton..  ...  . Ang.  30.  Sept.  3 

Arcadia  Fair  A*»‘n,  Arcadia . Aug.  29,  Sept.  2 

Bridgeton  Unl'io.  Bridgeton. .  . . Aug.  88, 27 

Eetnteru  Indiana  Agricultural.  KeudallvllIe....tJct.  3.  7 

Falrracmnt  Union.  I'airmount  . . Sept.  18.  16 

Fountain.  Wam-n  .V  Verm.  1  ovlngton . Sept  80,  83 

Franclsviiie  Agricultural,  F'ranclfvtiie . Sept  27,  so 

Henry.  MudiHou  &  Delaware.  Middletown... Aug  16, 19 

Interstate,  Port  Wayne...  . Sept.  27.  30 

Knlghtatown  i  nton,  Knlghtxtown . Aug.  30,  Sept.  8 

Lawrence  Dtiurtct,  Lawrence .  Sept.  18,  15 

Loogootee  District,  Loogooteo . Aug  30,  Sept.  3 

Miami  and  Fulton,  Macy  . Sept  21,2-4 

New  Row  Agrlnultural,  New  Ross .  Aug.  4,  12 

NorFhea>.t<wn  tndlann.  Wnr'-rioo.  . Sept  26,30 

North  Manchester  Trl-Co..  North  Manchester  .Oct.  4,  7 
North.  India-  a  *  So.  Mich.,  South  Bend...  ,8ept.  12,  16 

Orleans  Agricultural,  Orleans .  Sept.  20.  24 

Poplar  Grove  A.  H.  A  M.  A.,  Poplar  Grove. .  .Sept.  26, 30 

Seymour  Fair  Association,  Seymour . Oct.  4.  R 

Switzerland  and  Ohio,  East  Enterprise . Sept  13. 16 

Union  C'lty  A.  &  M  A..  U ulou  City . Sept.  5,  9 

l  rmyvllle  Agr'I.  I  rmyvllle  .  oet.  ft,  S 

warr- n  trl-Uounty,  vvarren . Sept  6,  10 

Washington  &  Clark,  Pekin . Sept  6.  10 

Wayne.  Heury  &  Randolph.  Dalton . Sept.  6,  9 

Xenia  Union,  Xenia . Aug.  24, 26 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Atlantic.  Egg  Harbor  . . Sept,  23,  26 

Burlington.  Mr  Holly . Oct.  10. 15 

Cumberland.  Hrltlgeton . Sept.  6.  8 

Hunterdon,  Klemlugton . St 

Mereer,  Trenton . Oct.  4,  7 

Monmouth,  Freehold . .Oct.  4,  6 

Salem,  Woodsrown  . . . Sept.  13.  15 

Somerset,  Somerville .  Oct.  I,  6 

Sussex,  Newton.. .  .  .  ..  . .Oct.  4,  7 

West  Jersey,  Woodstowu . .....Sept.  18,  15 

VERMONT  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Champlain  Valley,  Vergcnnes . Aug.  31.  Sept.  8 

Caledonia,  st.  Johnsbuiy . Sept.  20. 24 

Franklin,  St.  Albans . Sept.  7.  9 

Rutland,  Kmland .  . .  Sept.  80.  28 

Winooski  Valley.  Waterbury . Sept.  14, 17 

NEBRASKA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Adamu.  Hastings . Sept  6.9 

Antelope.  Neligh . Sept.  38.  30 

Boone,  Albion. . Oct.  4.  6 

Brown,  Long  Pine . Sept.  21.  24 

Buffalo.  Kearney . Sept.  27,  30 

Butler.  David  City . Sept.  27,  30 

Hurt.  Oakland. . . . . . Sept.  21,  23 

Cass.  Weeping  Water . Aug.  30,  Sent.  2 

Colfax,  Schuyler . Sept.  80,  23 

Cloy.  Clay  Center . Sept.  27.  30 

Dawson.  Vluiub  Creek . . . .Oct.  4,  7 

Dixon.  Ponca . sept.  6.  9 

Dodge.  Fremont . Sept.  27.  30 

Douglas.  Omaha . Sept.  5.  10 

Dundy,  Benfclcnvtn . Sept.  6,  8 

Fillmore.  Falrmount . Aug.  30. Sept.  2 

Franklin.  Franklin . Sept.  21.  23 

Frontier,  StockvtRe . Oct.  6,  8 

Furnas.  Beaver  City . Sept.  ft.  S 

Gage.  Beatrice . Sept.  6,  9 

Greclev.  O'Connor . Sept.  27.  29 

Hall,  Grand  Island . Sept.  20,  24 

Hayes.  Hayes  Center . Sept.  21.  23 

Hlteheuek,  Culbertson . . . Sept.  2a,  30 

Jefferson.  Falrbury . Sept.  28,  .30 

Johnson,  'feeumsen . Sept.  ft.  9 

Knox,  Creighton .  . . Sept.  20,  23 

Logan.  Gandy . Sept.  6.  S 

Mudlson.  Madison . Sept.  28,  24 

Nemaha,  Auburn . Oct.  4.  7 

Nuckolls,  Nelson . . . Sept.  l-l,  16 

Otoe.  Syracuse . Scot  27,  30 

Platte.  Columbus . Sept.  27,  30 

Polk.  Osceola . Sept.  20.  83 

Red  Willow.  Indlanola . Oet.  5,  8 

nicluuYlion.  Salem .  Sept.  6.  9 

Sarpy.  Paptlllpn . Sept.  2(1.  83 

Seward.  Seward . . . Sept,  ai,  Oct.  1 

Thayer.  Hebron . Sept.  6,  8 

Valley,  Ord . Sept.  5.  8 

Wav  ue,  Wayne . . . Sept.  7,  9 

Webeter,  Red  Cloud . Sept.  6.  9 

York,  York . Sept.  5.  8 

leigan  Valley,  Wakefield . Sept.  27.  30 

Nemaha  Valley,  Falls  City . Sept.  26,  30 

MINNESOTA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Anoka,  Anoka . Sept.  6,  8 

Blue  Earth,  Garden  City . Sept.  6.  S 

Brown.  New  Ulm . . Sept.  19,  21 

Carver.  Chaaka . Sept.  23,  24 

Chtppewn,  Montevideo . Sept.  24 

Chicago  ami  Pine.  Kush  City . Sept.  6.  9 

Clay.  Glyndon . Oct.  4,4 

Cottonwood.  Wtnffom . . . Sept.  2b  23 

Dakota.  Farmington . Sept.  28,  30 

Faribault.  Winnebago  City . Sept.  89,  30 

Fillmore,  Preatou . Sept.  21,  23 

Goodhue.  Zambrota  . Sept.  20,  23 

Hubbard,  !*»rk  Kapldx . . . Sept.  7,  8 

Iftarite.  Cambridge . Sept.  21,  23 

Le  Suvur.  Le  Sueur . Oct.  4.  5 

lO'on,  Marshall . Sept.  13.  15 

Mcf/cod,  Hutchinson . Sept.  80,  22 

Morrison,  Little  Falls . Aug.  31).  Sept.  2 

Mower,  Austin . Sept.  18,15 

Murray.  Currie . . . Sept.  29,  30 

Nicollet,  St.  Peter .  Sept.  7.  S 

Oltnstetvtl,  Rochester . Sept  \  lit 

Redwood.  Redwood  Falls . Sept.  2',  23 

Renville.  Hector . Oct.  4,  6 

Scott.  Shakcpee . Sept.  7.  9 

Stearns.  Benton.  Sherburne,  and  Mille  Lacs. 

St.  Cloud .  Sept. 27,  29 

Todd,  Long  Prairie . Sept.  20,  '82 

Watonwan,  Madella . Sept.  22,  23 
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Red  Whitt  Industrial,  Red  Winer . Sept.  1,  .1 

Southern  Minnesota.  Rochester . Sept.  5,  10 

So.  Minn.  Live  Stock  &  Fair  Ass’n,  Mankato. Sept.  20,  23 

WISCONSIN  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Adams,  Friendship . Sept.  27,  29 

Barron,  t'hetek . ...Sept.  6.  8 

Brown,  Do  Pen?  . ...Sept,  o,  a 

Chippewa,  Chippewa  Falls . Sept.  SO,  28 

Chirk.  Nell  Is  vine . .Sept.  28,  SO 

Crawford,  Seneca . Sent,  2U,  22 

Columbia.  Portaue . . . Aun.  80.  Sept.  1 

Dane.  Mndlson . . . . . Oct.  8,7 

Dunn,  Menomonee . Sept,  e,  8 

Dodire.  Heaver  Dam . Oot  8.  5 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lae .  Sept.  2»,  8u 

Grant,  Lancaster . Sept.  21.  28 

Groen,  Monroe .  Sept.  U.  IT 

Iowa,  Dodcevllle .  Sept.  27,  SO 

Jackson,  Hixton . Sept.  21.  28 

Jefferson,  Jefferson . Sept.  27.  30 

Kewaunee,  Kewaunee . . . . . . .  Oct.  3,  5 

La  Crow.  WeSt  -Salem . . . Sept.  20.  29 

MaBltowoe,  Manitowoc . Sept.  21  23 

Marathon,  Wausau  . .  ■  •  •  Sept.  23,  25 

Mnniuette.  We*f»lpld .  ..Sept.  21,  22 

Monroe,  Sparta  . .  . Sept,  h,  9 

OutnKnmte.  nortonvllle . Sept,  29.  Sit 

Ozaukee,  Saukvllle . Sept.  27.  28 

Pierre.  Kill!  wort  It . Sept.  21,  28 

Portmcc,  Atnheirpt . ..Sept.  20,  22 

Racine.  Racine . Aug.  29.  Sc-pt.  8 

Rock.  Janesville. . .  . Sept.  6.  9 

Sauk,  Bnroboo .  Sept.  3i,  30 

Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  Falls . Sept,  30.  23 

TFrinpealeau,  Galesvtlle . Aug.  31,  Sept.  2 

Vernon.  Vlroejua  . Sept.  21,  23 

Washington  West  Bend . Sept.  28,  30 

Walworth,  Ellchorn . Sept  20,  23 

Waukesha.  Waukesha . .Sept.  8.  9 

Waupaca,  Weyauwegn . Sept.  27.  29 

Wooa,  Grand  Rapids . Sept.  20,  23 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Chester,  Chester . Oct.  20.  2fi 

Darlington,  Darlington . Oct.  20.  23 

Laurens,  Laurens  C.  H .  . Oct.  25,  20 

Newberry,  Pomaria . Nov.  8,  II 

TENNESSEE  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Clarksville,  Clarksville  . . . . . . Vug.  28,  21 

DeKalb,  Alexandria . Sept.  22,  24 

Dyer,  Dyersburg  . . .Oct.  IK,  21 

Greene,  GreeuvRle . Aug.  22,  24 

Lebanon,  Lebanon . . Sept.  15.  18 

Monroe.  Sweetwater . Sept.  20,  28 

Murfreesboro,  Murfreesboro . Sept,  7,  10 

Nashville.  Nashville . Sept,  20,  Oct.  2 

Pulaski.  Pulaski .  . Sept-  80,  Oct.  2 

Shelbyrllle,  Shelby vllle.... . Sept.  15,  u 

Trenton.  Trenton . Oct.  11, 15 

Wilson,  Lebanon . .Sept.  8, 10 

VIRGINIA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Accomack.  Keller . . .  •  -  Aug.  30,  Sept.  3 

Albemarle,  Scottsville . ..Oct.  5,  i 

Augusta.  StauntoQ . -  ■  - . Oct .  18,  21 

Bofetourt,  Flneastle . oct.  4,  < 

Campbell,  Lynchburg . . Oct.  18,  31 

Culpepper,  t  nlpepper . .Sept,  i,  B 

Fairfax.  Grange  Camp . Aug.  11,  IS 

Frederick  Winchester . Oct.  U,  11 

Henrico,  Richmond . Oct.  26,  28 

Loudoun,  l/ce.Hlmrg . Sept.  18,  15 

Southampton,  Franklin . oct.  21,  28 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Harlson,  Clarksburg . Sept.  27,  30 

Jackson  Kavenswood .  ..Sept,.  13,  it. 

Mason,  Point  Pleasant . Sept.  Ij,  88 

Monroe.  Anderson . . gup'-  ?!•  ?! 

Tyler,  Middletown . Sept.  I  t,  10 

KENTUCKY  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Adair,  Columbia . Aug.  W,  30 

Anderson.  Lawreneeburg . ....Aug.  Id.  1 J 

Bat  ren,  Glasgow . Sept.  .is,  Oct.  I 

Bourbon.  Parts . Sept.  8,  10 

Boyle.  Danville  . ..AW  3 

Campbell.  Alexandria . Aug.  JO.  Sept.  8 

Christian.  Hopkinsville . . .  Sept,  28,  Oct,  1 

Crittenden,  Marlon . ’"Out.  lh,  32 

Daviess,  Owensboro . . Oct,  11,  *9 

Fayetie.  Lexington .  . Aug.  si,  Sopt.  4 

Hardin.  Elizabethtown . .Sept,  is,  L 

Hart,  Horse  C«ve . Sept-  31.  24 

Henderson,  ITuudersou . ...oct.  1,  B 

Hopkins,  .Madison  vllle . Oct.  19,  28 

Laioula.  Covington . Aug.  33,  .» 

Mason.  Marysville . Aug.  Ii.  *0 

Mer  <  r,  Harrodsburgh  . Aug.  9,  U 

Muhlenberg,  Greenville .  •  -Oct.  18,  .3 

Nelson.  Bardstown . Sept.  i>,  9 

Ohio.  Hartford . ...Ocl.i,  V 

Pulaski.  Somerset . Sept.  18,  it; 

Shelby.  Shelby  vllle .  . Aug.  23,  2C 

Union,  Unlontoyvn . Aug.  IB,  -1 

Warreu,  Bowling  Green . Sept,  i,  II 

Washington,  Springfield . Aug.  SO,  Sept.  2 

KANSAS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Anderson,  «  larnctt . Aug.  SO.  Sept.  2 

Bourbon.  Ft  ,  Scott . Oct.  4,  7 

Brown,  Hiawatha . ...oct.  4,  i 

Cherokee,  Columbus . .Sepl.  4>,  9 

Cheyenne,  Want) . Sept,  U,  16 

Cloud,  Concordia . Aug.  31.  Sept.  3 

Coffey.  HurlluKton .  . .  .Sept.  12.  lb 

Cowley,  Winfield . . . sept.  5,  9 

Crawford.  Girard . .  ■  OOT;  4, ,  i 

Davis,  Junction  City . Se.ld.  2,.  29 

Douglas,  Lawrence . . . -pept.  5,  in 

Edwards,  Kinsley .  ,.»Supt.zT,  30 

Elk,  Howard . Sept.  2.,  24 

Ellis.  Hays  City .  Sept.  20,  23 

Fruuklln.  Ottawa . Sept.  2<,  Oct.  I 

Harvey.  Newton . Sept.  .it1’  ^ 

Jefferson,  Ortknloosa . pept.  20,  24 

Jewell,  Mankato . Sejit.  2i,  80 

Lincoln,  Lincoln . Sept.  21,  24 

Linn,  Mound  City . -Sept-  18,  ?! 

Linn,  Pleasanton . . Sept.  13.  lb 

Llnu.  La  Cygne . . . Sept.  j.  t 

Marion,  Pt>abody . Sept-  14,  ifi 

Mlleholl.  Caivker  City  . s‘e¥t*J\8 

Montgomery,  Independence . jbept.fi.  10 

Morris.  Council  Grove  . Sept.  21,  .I 

Neuibha,  salv.tha . sept,  20,  23 

Nemaha,  Seneca . .  .Sept.  6,  9 

Osage,  Burlingame . bepl.  2i,  JO 

Osborne,  Osborne . kept.  14.  it 

Ottawa,  Minneapolis . pept.  18,  Hi 

Phillips,  Phllllpsbnrg . Sept- 27,  30 

Rlee,  Lyons . . . “cl  4,  i 

Riley,  Manhattan . Aug. ,18.  86 

RooRh,  Plain  vllle . bcPJ-  30 

Rush,  LaCrosso  . Sejit,  lit  in 

Saline,  Kailua . ..Sept.  i.  9 

Sedgwick.  Wllehlta . bepl.  1- ,  16 

Smith,  Smith  Center . . ■  •  •  bepl.  14,  I. 

Sumner,  Wellington . . Aug.  A,  St  pt.  . 

Washington,  Greenleaf . bept-  21.  28 

Washington.  Washington . SepL  13.  lb 

Woodson,  Neosho  Falls. . . Sept,  at),  <k> 

MISSISSIPPI  COUNTY  FAIRS, 

Monroe.  Aberdeen . . . Oct.  2b,  29 

Sharkey.  Rolling  Fork . Oct.  II,  }■> 

Wilkinson,  Woodvllle . oot.  2-’,  a 

MISSOURI  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Atchison,  Tarkl . Sept.  12, 15 

Audnan,  Mexico . -Aug. »,  m 

Barton,  Lamar . -OOT.  II.  W 

Bales,  Butler  . bept.  5,  9 

BucliiiiiuU^Sl  Joseph .  •  •• — **♦  *  * 

Caldwell.  XlaiulUon . ..Aug»  JW.  ktjpt  3 

Carroll,  i  lu.i . bent.  21/,  ... 

Cedar.  Stockton . . . •  •  •  •  •  •  • -b<?PU  2b 

Clark.  Ktiuokft  . .  •  J 

Daii/w,  HuiTalu . * . . hept. uoi.  1 

De  Kalb.  MitysvlUe . •■bept- 

Fraukllu.  Washington . ,Sept.  \  I  t 

Gentry,  Albany  . . . bept.  A,  lb 

Harrison,  llldgeway . .  •  •  •  Aug.  29 

Holt.  Mall  land . Aug  20,  Sepl.  u 

Jackson.  Kansas  City . Sept.  19,  24 

Johimim.  Holdcit . Aug.  28,  2b 

Kn/.x,  Edina . Aug.  i«,  bept.  I 

Lafayette,  lilggiusvllle . .A ug.  23,  .1 

Lawrence,  Ml.  Vernon . Sept.  21,  2J 

LewIM.  Wllilaiiistown .  -bepl.  19.  2" 

Lincoln,  Tro.v . bept.  2.,  Oot.  I 

Linn.  BfOOkllelti . . . Sept.  14,  Ji 

I.iviug«loii.  Avalon.../ .  . Sept.  3,  1 

Macon,  Mticou  City. . . . Aug.  17, 1J 

Marlon,  Palmyra . .  •  ,l-t.  11,  la 

Moulgomerv,  .Monlgomery  City . ..bept.  H.  J 

Mott II eaU,  Callf/irnla . . . Sepl,  2J,  23 

Monroe,  Paris . . . Sept.  1.1,  17 

Newton,  Neodio . Se|ii.  15,  19 

Nodaway,  Maryville . Aug.  9,  24 

Pettis,  Sedalla. .  Aug.  10,  21 

Platte,  Platte  City . ..Aug.  30,  Sept.  2 

Putnam,  Bnllver.  . Sept.  .1,  24 

Randolph,  Moberly . Aug.  So,  Sept.  3 


Ray,  Richmond . 

Saline,  Marshall . . 

St.  Charles,  St.  Charles . 

St.  Louis,  Clayton . 

Scotland,  Memphis . 

Shelby,  Shelbyvltle . 

Shelby.  Shelblua . . . 

StuUv&u.  Milan . 

Vernon,  Nevada . 

Briton,  Belton. . . 

Boone,  Columbia . 

Clinton,  Clinton . . . 

Fulton  Fulton . 

Keytesvillc,  Keytew llle . 

Lockwootl,  Ix/ckwood . 

N.  51.  C.,  I  reuton, . . . 

Springfield,  sprmplieid . 

S.  W.  Mo,  Pierce  City . 

S.  E.  DGtrtct.Cape  Girardeau. 

St.  Franco  la.  Farinlngton . 

TrI  Count.v.  Survoxle. . 

Union,  Newark . 


. Sept.  12.  15 

. Aug.  3,  6 

. Sept.  13,  15 

. Sept.  12,  14 

. Sepl.  6,  9 

.Aug.  29.  Sept.  3 
...  .  .Sept.  3(1,  25 

. .  ..sept,  7,  10 

. Sept.  23.  30 

. Aug.  16,  19 

. Aug.  16,  20 

..Aug.  31,  Sept.  3 
Aug.  27,  27 

. Oft.  4,  8 

. Oct.  18.  21 

. Sept.  6,  9 

. Sept.  5,  10 

. Sept.  27,80 

.  Oet.  11,  15 

. Sepi.  fi,  10 

. Oet.  4,  3 

- Sept.  12,  16 


ARKANSAS  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Drew.  Montlcello . Oct.  4,  7 

Fort  Smith,  Fort  Smith . Oct.  IK,  22 

Helena,  Helena . Oct.  18,  22 

Jefferson,  Pine  Bluff . Oct.  19.23 

Independence.  Batesvijlc . Oct.  11, 13 

Van  Buren,  Clinton . Sept.  15,  20 

White,  Judsoula . Oct.  12,  14 

ALABAMA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Dallas.  Orrvllle . . . Oct.  18 

Huntsville,  HuutflvUle . Oet.  1 1 ,  24 

Limestone,  Athens .  Oet.  4,  8 

Montgomery,  Montgomery . Oct.  17, 24 

LOUISIANA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Caddo,  Shreveport . Nov.  8, 12 

COLORADO  COUNTY  FAIRS. 

Larimer,  Ft,  Collins..., . Sept.  20,  23 

Weld,  Greeley . . . Sept.  13,  16 


DAKOTA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Beadle,  Huron . Sept.  21,  23 

Brown,  Columbia  . . . Sept.  22,  24 

Bonhomme,  Tyndall.  .  . Sept.  22.  24 

Cass  and  Barnes,  Tower  City . . . .  . Oct.  5,  7 

Charles  Mix.  Oustalla .  Sept.  1 1,  in 

Clay,  Vermillion . Sept.  21.  23 

Davison,  Mitchell . Sept.  2«,  29 

Day.  Webster  . Sept.  13,  15 

Duel,  Gary . . .  ....  .Sept  14.  ifi 

Grand  Forks.  Grand  Forks . Rout.  20,  23 

Grant,  MUbank . Sepl.  21.23 

Jasper,  baton  las...  . Aug  23,26 

Lake,  Madison  . ,.,,Sopt.  21,  23 

Lawrence.  St.earUsh . Sept.  26,  29 

McCook,  Salem . Sept.  20.  22 

Sanborn,  Diana . Sept.  21,23 

Spink  Union,  Ashton . Sept.  20,  23 

Turner,  Parker  ,  ...  . Sept.  It,  16 

Walsh.  Grafton . Sept,  20,  22 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTY  FAtRS. 


Cumberland,  Fayetteville. , . 

Halifax,  Weedon . 

Pas/pioiauk  Elizabeth  CHy. 

X/isu,  Rocky  Mount . 

Wayne,  Goldsboro . 


.Nov.  9.  11 
..Nov.  1,  4 
.Oet.  25.  27 
...Oet.  3,  6 
Oct.  20,  28 


CALIFORNLA  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


13th  Dlst.  Ag'l  Soc’t,  Marysville . Aug,  30,  Sept.  4 

Plumas,  Lassen,  Sierr  &  Modoc  Ag'l  Ass’u,  Susuti 

vllle  .  Oct.  8.  7 

San  JoaouJn  Valley  District,  Stockton.. .Sept.  27.  Oet,  1 
Sonoma <S  Marine  Ag’l  Ass'll,  Petaluma.  .Aug.  29,  Kept.  3 

Sonoma.  Santa  Rosa  . . . Auk,  ‘-i,’.  127 

Tehama,  Chleo . Sept.  8.  (0 

Sutter,  Marysville . Aug.  »>,  Sepl.  8 

Butte,  Chico . . . . . Sopt.  K,  111 

Sau  Diego,  Los  Angeles . . Oct,  10.  is 

Tuba,  Marysville . Aug.  80.  Sepl.  3 

Marin,  Petaluma . Aug.  29,  Sept. 3 

San  Bolnt.0,  Salinas  city .  . Oct.  4,  8 

Humboit,  Rohnervllle . ...Sept.  27,  30 


CANADIAN  FAIRS. 

Ontario,  Ottawa . Sopt.  19,  24 

Dominion  and  Indnst'l  Exhibition,  Toronto. Sept.  5,  17 

Eastern  Townships,  herbrooke,  Quo . Sept.  18,  13 

Great  Central  Fair.  Hamilton ...  . . . Sept .  26.  30 

Ontario  Prow  Fat  Stock  Show,  Torouto . Dec.  17,  15 

Southern  count  lex  Fair,  st.  Thomas . Sept.  27,  30 

Great  Northern  Exhibition,  Colling  wood. ..  ,Se  fit.  27,  Ml 

Brantford  Southern  Fair,  Brantford . Oct.  11.  12 

Peninsular  Fair.  Chatham . Sept.  26,  29 

Lindsay  Central,  Lindsay . Sepl.  20,  32 

Western  F’atr,  London . Sept.  19.  24 

Berlin  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Berlin . Sept.  6,  8 

County  of  Haldlnuuid,  Cayuga . Oct.  7,  8 

South  Grimsby  Hurl.  Exhibition  Smith  vllle..  .Oct.  6,  7 

North  Perth  Fall  Exhibition  Stratford . Oct.  6,  7 

North  Brant  Agricultural  Society,  Paris . Oct.  4,  5 

South  Oxford  Union  F.xntbltlou.  lugersoll.  Oct.  3,  5 

Guelph  Central,  GUelph.  . . Sept,  20,  22 

Ontario  Central,  Port  Perry . Sept.  27.  SO 

North  Lanark.  Almonte  . Sept.  27,  29 

Prince  Erl  waul  County,  Plcton  . ,...Oet.  5,  B 

Northern  Exhibition,  Wnlkertnn .  Oct.  4.  7 

south  western,  Essex  Centre . Oct.  4.  0 

Centre.  Wellington.  Fergus . Oct.  4.  5 

Norfolk  Union  Exhibition,  Sfmcoe . Oct.  18,  19 

West  Eight  Agr'l  Society,  Wallace!, own . Oct.  5,  6 


IPjoinan’s  lUorK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN. 

Asiber  is  coming  into  wear  again ;  it  is  es. 
peeially  fashionable  with  white  costumes.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  hat-pins  are  to  be  seen  m  this 
material,  though  they  are  almost  too  dressy 
for  street  wear. 

The  most  stylish  combinations  of  color  iu 
London  are  white  and  yellow,  or  blue  and 
white.  The  latter  is  almost  a  uniform  at  our 
watering  places,  especially  in  ludia  silks. 

We  saw  a  summer  gown  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently  which  was  a  little  bit  conspicuous  for  a 
hot  day.  It  was  a  combination  of  llanie-col- 
ored  plush  with  putty-colored  camels  hair.  The 
plain  walking  skirt  was  of  the  plush,  with 
pointed  draperies  of  the  other  fabric.  The 
bodice  wus  a  tight  cuirass  of  the  plush,  fast¬ 
ened  down  the  back.  It  was  cut  low,  like  a 
peasant  corsage,  and  tilled  iu  with  camels-hair. 
It  bad  leg  of  mutton  sleeves,  the  upper  part  of 
camels-hair,  the  tight  cuff  of  plush.  The 
wearer  of  all  this  magnifieeuca  was  a  rather 
iusiguilicaut  young  woman,  who  seemed  to 
have  merged  her  personality  in  that  of  her 
gown. 

The  fancy  for  outlining  damask  linen  in 
colored  silks  seems  likely  to  become  popular. 
Some  new  and  very  handsome  bed  spreads  are 
made  by  taking  a  damask  table-cloth  with  a 
distinct,  figure,  and  outlining  it  with  pale 
green  washiug  silk.  The  bolster  should  lie 
covered  to  match.  The  me  of  a  round  bolster, 
having  some  pretty  cover  tied  in  at  the  ends 
with  ribbon  bows  is  much  prettier  tbuu  the 
me  of  pillows;  pillow  shams  are  much  out  of 
date. 

One  of  the  studies  our  girls  ought  to  give 
much  more  attention  to  is  the  use  uud  abuse 
of  the  English  grammar.  We  have  been 
much  amused  this  summer,  in  places  df  pub 
lie  resort,  by  scraps  of  conversation  acciden¬ 


tally  overheard,  in  which  the  speakers  mur¬ 
dered  the  English  tongue  in  a  most  vindicative 
manner.  Women  of  good  stauding  and  ap¬ 
parent  refinement  would  often  give  one  the 
impressiou  that  they  had  had  a  falling  out 
with  Lindley  Murray  in  their  youth,  from 
which  they  had  never  recovered.  In  many 
cases,  these  errors  in  speech  were  doubtless 
the  result  of  carelessness,  hut  they  gave  the 
impression  of  ignoiance.  If  errors  in  speech 
are  corrected  in  children,  propriety  of  lan¬ 
guage  becomes  second  nature,  and  it  adds 
very  much  to  refinement,  of  demeanor. 


HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 


Studying  the  types  of  women  iu  an  inland 
town,  we  were  chiefly  impressed  by  their  want 
of  comeliness.  A  closer  analysis  showed  this 
to  be  not  so  much  the  result  of  actual  ugliness 
in  form  and  feature  ns  from  apparently  poor 
health.  The  complexions  were  sallow  or 
muchly-looking,  ami  in  many  cases  there  was 
an  attempt  to  correct  this  artificially;  the 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  the  figure  angular 
and  undeveloped.  The  strongest  impression 
these  damsels  made  was  that  they  were 
poorly  nourished  in  body  and  mind.  They 
were  narrow-chested  and  narrow-minded,  un¬ 
able  to  take  a  deep  breath  of  fresh  air  or  fresh 
doctrine  without  shivering.  Yet  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  go-ahead  community  with  uo 
paucity  of  food  or  ideas. 

If  there  is  oue  desire  universal  among  wo¬ 
men,  it  is  the  wish  for  beauty.  We  all  feel  it 
alike,  no  matter  how  philosophical  we  may 
be.  And  this  desirable  quality  depends  so 
much  upon  health  that  no  woman  with  any 
wash  for  personal  comeliness  can  afford  to  neg¬ 
lect  hygienic  considerations.  These  ill-uour- 
isheti  youug  women  we  criticize  are  sallow  be¬ 
cause  their  food  does  not  provide  them  with 
healthy  blood  to  give  them  a  rosy  bloom,  and 
they  are  angular  because  they  neither  build 
up  muscle  with  food  or  exercise.  They  have 
uo  idea  of  walking  for  walking’s  sake;  if  they 
go  six  blocks  they  must  take  a  street  car, 
and  though  cm  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river 
they  never  row — when  out  in  a  boat  the  at¬ 
tendant  squire  must  handle  the  oars,  add  to 
this  late  hours  and  a  diet  largely  composed  of 
confectionery  aud  trash,  aud  small  wonder  if 
poor  complex  ions  aud  augular  figures  pre¬ 
vail.  We  should  like  to  put  these  gil  ls  on  a 
diet  of  wholesome  food,  minus  strong  coffee 
aud  unlimited  candy;  give  them  out-door 
exercise  and  regular  hours,  anti  make  them 
take  up  some  active  interest,  to  keep  their 
minds  alive.  They  might  think  such  rules 
‘■poky,”  but  they  would  result  in  an  increase 
of  the  personal  comeliness  we  all  wish  for. 

We  cannot  hope  for  beauty  without  care 
for  both  body  uud  mind;  both  must  be  kept  in 
harmonious  working,  and  the  plainest  girl 
may  add  to  her  attractions  by  these  means. 

Well  enough  to  say  that  beauty  is  only  skin 
deep,  but  it  has  a  powerful  iutluence  on  those 
around  us,  and  it  is  only  another  tort  of  vaui- 
ty  which  makes  some  women  effect  to  despise 
it.  Real  beauty  is  simply  perfect  harmony 
of  both  mind  ami  body,  and  we  should  be  ac¬ 
tuated  by  something  higher  than  vauity  in 
wishing  to  secure  it. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  GIRLS. 


We  are  apt  to  make  fuu  of  the  very  proper 
old-fashioned  girl,  tied  to  her  mother’s  apron 
string,  and  afraid  to  venture  out  of  the  ma¬ 
ternal  sight.  But  we  are  not  ready  to  think 
the  emancipated  and  uuchaperoued  maiden  an 
improvement,  especially  when  she  is  a  flighty 
school-girl. 

It  is  really  a  distressing  sight  in  towus  and 
villages  to  see  the  host  of  girls— mere  chil¬ 
dren,  many  of  them— who  speud  the  evening 
in  strolling  aimlessly  about  the  street  until  a 
late  hour,  picking  up  acquaintances  of  whom 
their  parents  never  hear,  and  learning  much 
foolishness,  if  nothing  more. 

We  do  not  blame  the  children  so  much  as 
their  parents.  It  is  absolutely  wicked  for  any 
mother  to  be  so  careless  of  ber  daughter’s  as¬ 
sociations.  8 he  has  only  herself  to  blame  if 
the  child  goes  utterly  to  the  bad.  We  see  lit¬ 
tle  girls  of  12  or  14  strolling  about  in  this  un¬ 
guarded  way,  picking  up  ehuueo  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Hearing  their  silly  talk  oue  is  tempted, 
iu  the  interest  of  society  at  large,  to  Spauk 
them  soundly  and  soud  them  borne  to  bed. 

Youth  is  the  time  for  pleasure,  and  these 
careless  mothers  usually  say,  “Oh,  the  girls 
must  have  a  little  fun,  aud  I  guess  they’ll  come 
out  all  right.”  They  do,  sometimes,  but  they 
are  little  old  women  without  over  being  chil¬ 
dren;  they  have  all  the  bloom  rubbed  off. 

We  do  not  believe  iu  the  Freuch  system  of 
constant  surveillance,  but  we  believe,  most 
emphatically,  that  school-girls  should  spend 
their  evouiiigs  at  home,  aud  maidens  of  larger 
growth  should  not  be  allowed  the  liberty  of 
gus-lit  streets  without  a  competent  chaperon. 
The  American  girl  is  allowed  so  much  liberty 


that  she  is  apt  to  take  liberties  with  it,  and 
it  lessens  her  refinement,  if  nothing  more. 


HAPPY  MARRIAGE. 


RURAL  READER. 

I  am  a  fond  reader  of  the  Rural.  One 
would  judge  that  the  writer  of  “Marriage  vs. 
Single  Blessedness,”  in  a  recent  Rural,  to  be 
one  who  is  certainly  leading  a  truly  happy 
married  life.  But  alas  I  we  observe  there  are 
many  who  are  not,  and  so  it  would  seem  it  is 
not  best  for  all  persons  to  marry.  There  are 
some  who  are  not  iu  haste  to  wed,  who 
thoughtfully  consider  this  subject,  and  find 
they  do  not  possess  all  the  qualifications  that 
will  insure  a  true  and  happy  home  life.  They 
often  fail  in  striving  to  obtain  such  qualities, 
with  earnest  desire  to  be  noble,  true  and  good; 
they  go  ou  with  re  ;ewed  efforts  for  success. 
There  are  those  who  are  more  sociable  iu 
other  society  than  that  of  their  home  circle, 
who  would  rather  spend  their  evenings  some¬ 
where  else.  No  doubt  some  remain  single  for 
fear  they  may  not  marry  a  true  companion 
aud  helpmeet,  while  others  fear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  step. 

Parents  are  uot  auxious  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  all  leave  them  in  their  declining  years, 
and  some  remain  at  home  doing  their  duty  by 
them,  though  it  maybe  a  sacrifice.  There  are 
few  people  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  marriage  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  aud 
there  is  many  a  romance  of  sentiment  and  sa¬ 
crifice  locked  away  in  the  quiet  breast  of  a 
gray-baired  bachelor  or  silent  spinster. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Wise  meu  will  apply  their  remedies  to 
vices,  not  to  Dames;  to  the  causes  of  evil, which 
are  permanent,  not.  the  occasional  organs  by 
which  they  act,  aud  the  transitory  modes  in 

w  hich  they  appear . . 

Light  is  above  us  aud  color  surrounds  us; 
but  if  we  have  not  light  and  color  iu  our  own 
eyes,  we  shall  not  perceive  them  outside  us. . . . 

It  is  a  great  gift  to  be  born  rich  in  the 
eyes  and  ears.  Some  meu  have  carried  before 
them  an  endless  procession  of  beauty.  There 
are  charms  for  them  where  others  perceive 
barrenness.  There  is  a  concert  in  the  air  all 
the  time  for  those  whose  ears  are  tuued 
aright.  Trees  harp  for  them,  winds  roll  their 
tones  musically,  and  birds  aud  insects  fill  up 

the  orchestra . 

We  write  our  mercies  in  the  dust,  but  our 
afflictions  we  engrave  iu  marble.  Our  memo¬ 
ries  serve  us  but  too  well  to  remember  the  lat¬ 
ter;  but  we  are  strangely  forgetful  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  . . * . 

This  country  agaiu  has  before  it  ati  “irre¬ 
pressible  conflict.”  It  could  not  exist  half 
slave  aud  half  free.  It  cannot  exist  half 
drunk  anti  half  sober.  The  temperance  ques¬ 
tion  to-day,  like  thu  slavery  question  in  18450, 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  individual  rescue, 

but  of  naiioual  safety . 

In  yielding  to  one  temptation  the  way  is 
opened  for  so  many,'  nothing  will  serve  us 
day  by  day  but  a  humble  trust  in  Him  who  is 
able  to  keep  us  from  falliug,  and  earnest  striv¬ 
ing  to  watch  as  well  as  pray. . 

A  mother’s  teachings  aud  example  are  the 
most  powerful  ageuts  m  influencing  life. 
How  many  “I  believes,”  if  analyzed,  would  be 
found,  “Mother  taught  me!”  Many  times  the 
sentiment  attributed  to  conscience  is  the  fruit 

of  a  mother’s  watchfulness  and  guiding . 

In  life’s  deejiest  trials  there  comes  to  each  of 
us  the  consciousness  that  we  are  left  alone. 
“The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.'’ 
Even  if  our  triends  do  not  forsake,  us,  there 
are  sorrows  that  are  incommunicable,  even  to 
those  who  love  us  best — things  too  deep  for  auy 
human  speech.  There  are  midnight  depths 
into  which  they  cannot  go  with  us.  But  in 
the  darkuess  there  comes  to  us  Oue,  who, 
though  He  may  seoui  to  us  at  first  an  adver¬ 
sary,  even  us  lie  seemed  to  Jacob,  brings  to  us 
a  benediction,  and  leaves  us  not  till  daylight 
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PATCH  WORK  QUILT. 

Fig.  305  shows  method  of  putting  together  a 
quilt,  which  while  simple  anil  easily  made,  is 
pretty,  too.  The  small  pieces  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  of  indigo  blue  and  very  light 


When  Baby  wus  sick,  we  gave  her  Caatorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  Bhe  cried  for  Caswrla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  cIuuk  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  e  nave  them  Castorla. 
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calico  set  together  with  white.  There  are  25 
small  pieces  in  each  block,  the  corners  heing 
of  the  light  goods.  The  large  white  block 


Fig.  305. 

must  have  a  blue  piece  set  in  at  each  corner. 
Put  together  with  72  large  blocks,  the  quilt 
will  he  two  yards  and  a  halt'  long  by  two  and 
a  quarter  wide.  Set  together  either  straight 
or  diagonal— I  prefer  the  last.  This  is  known 
as  the  Irish  chain  quilt. 

MRS.  R.  W.  WILLIAMS. 


PRECOCIOUS. 


Lucy:  “Two  cups,  three  plates,  anil  one  saucer  broke, 
and  uo  cat  In  the  house-  Guess  I  hod  better  cut  for 
home  and  send  in  nty  resignation  by  mall. 


A  IIOT-WEATHER  BREAKFAST. 


My  husband  hasa  some  what  undesirable  fash¬ 
ion  of  springing  company  upon  me  at  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  times.  I  consider  myself  for¬ 
tunate  if  he  does  not  wait  until  he  sees  the 
table  beiug  laid,  to  nnuouuee  that,  some  one  is 
coming  to  “break fast”  or  to  •‘dine.’’  Conse¬ 
quently  I  was  neither  surprised  nor  indignant, 
one  morning  when  I  received  a  two  hours’  no¬ 
tice  that  two  friends  would  breakfast  with 
us.  It  was  a  hot  July  morning,  and  even  at 
that  early  hour  the  mercury  was  fast  ap- 
proachiug  the  nineties. 

“Get  up  something  nice  for  hot  weather, 
yon  know  Mary,”  said  my  husband’s  sleepy 
voice  as  I  left  the  room.  So,  leaving  minut¬ 
est  instructions  with  Nornb  as  to  the  care  of 
the  tire,  laying  of  the  table,  etc.,  I  sallied 
forth  in  search  of  “something  nice,  you 
know  ”  This  is  not  hard  totiud  in  New  York, 
even  at  an  up-town  market,  or  green-grocer's, 
but  I  had  to  consider  the  capabilities  of  my 
servant,  and,  alas!  they  were  few. 

My  lirst  purchase  was  three  hue  Ski]  man’s  net¬ 
ted  musk  mo  lous.  Most  of  my  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  country,  where  I  bad  raised  the  Cassaba 
and  Hackensack,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
melons  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Joe  Jeffer¬ 
son's  beautiful  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Hobo- 
kus,  and  I  knew  a  good  melon  when  1  saw  it. 
I  did  not  serve  them  with  pepper,  salt  and 
sugar  eitl  er.  The/  were  cut  in  halves,  the 
seeds  removed  lightly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
delicate  tlesb,  and  a  lump  of  ice  laid  in  each 
half  when  they  were  placed  in  the  ice  box  to 
make  their  appearance  lirst  on  the  bill  of 
fare. 

A  wenkfish  weighing  about  a  pound  ami  a 
half,  two  veal  kidneys  aud  a  pound  of  calf's 
liver,  which  I  induced  an  obliging  butcher  to 
cut  very  thin,  with  a  box  of  great,  luscious, 
dewy  blackberries,  completed  my  purchases, 
and  my  breakfast  was  arranged  as  follows: 

Muskmotona. 

Gralulet  Porridge. 

Broiled  Weakflsh,  Potato  Croquettes, 

Liver  anil  Kidney  Saute,  Graham  Gents,  Broiled  Corn, 
Sugared  Blackberries. 

Gralulet  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  break¬ 
fast  cereals.  Into  a  quart  of  fast-boiling  and 
salted  water,  sprinkle  a  cup  of  the  meal:  stir 
constantly  to  keep  it  from  lumping,  and  set 
where  it  will  steam  aud  puff  for  ten  minutes. 
I  always  put  my  afternoon’s  supply  of  milk  in 
a  shallow  vessel  in  the  ice-box  over-night,  and 
skim  it  for  our  breakfast  porridge,  aud  even 
from  a  siugle  quart  of  milk,  one  can  obtain  a 
nice  little  pitcher  of  a  fluid,  called  by  courte¬ 
sy,  create. 

i  could  not  trust  Norah  to  broil  the  fish,  so  I 
cut  it  in  nice  pieces,  rolled  it  in  flour, and  fried 
it  a  light  brown,  mixed  a  tablespoouful  of 
butter,  a  teaspoouful  of  lemon-juice,  and  some 
fiuely-miuced  parsley  together;  dished  the 
lish,  spread  this  sauce  over,  and  took  my  place 
at  the  table  with  some  degree  of  comfort, 


knowing  that  ten  minutes  in  the  warming 
oven  would  not  detract  from  its  flavor,  but 
would  allow  the  sauce  to  penetrate. 

For  the  croquettes  mix  a  pint  of  smoothly 
mashed  potatoes  with  a  little  nutmeg,  a  dash 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  beaten  yelk  of  one  egg. 
Mix  well  and  roll  into  small  balls;  efip  in 
beaten  egg  and  cracker-crumbs  aud  fry  m  hot 
dripping.  Thase  I  fried  also,  preferring  to 
leave  them  to  the  mercies  of  the  warm  oven 
rather  than  to  those  of  my  cook. 

Liver  and  kidney  saute5  was  a  favorite 
breakfast  dish  with  us,  and  she  was  well- 
drilled  in  its  mysteries.  The  liver  must  lie 
thinly  sliced  aud  then  cut  into  dice,  and  the 
veal  kidneys  free  from  suspicion  of  staleness; 
take  all  the  white  fab  from  them  aud  cut  in 
dice.  Fry  to  a  golden  brown  half  a  dozen 
slices  of  boneless,  smoked  bacon,  and  lay  on  a 
hot  dish ;  add  a  lump  of  butter  to  the  fat  in 
the  pan.  aud  turn  in  the  liver  and  kidneys 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  minced  onion;  season 
highly  with  pepper,  salt  to  taste,  remembering 
that  the  bacon  was  salt;  stir  with  a  knife 
while  cooking.  They  will  require  about  ten 
minutes.  Finish  with  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  and  pour  upon  a  hot  dish  over  thin 
slices  of  buttered  toast:  garnish  with  points  of 
toast,  and  the  fried  bacon.  Cucumbers  sliced 
in  vinegar  or  water-cress  should  accompany 
this  dish. 

The  corn  was  Early  Minnesota,  which  has 
very  small  ears  and  is  exceedingly  sweet  aud 
delicious.  R-emove  the  silk  and  boil  in  salted 
water,  leaving  on  a  single  covering  of  the 
inner  husk.  Remove  this  before  it  goes  to 
the  table.  There  are  few  people  who  can  eat 
corn  gracefully,  aud  if  one  does  eat  it  like  a 
flute,  he  should  confine  his  operations  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  aud  refuse  it  in  polite  so¬ 
ciety. 

Graham  gems  are  made  with  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  baking  powder,  sifted  through 
three  cups  of  Graham  flour,  aud  mixed  with 
milk  to  a  soft  dough.  Bake  in  buttered  gem 
pans  in  a  very  hot  oven.  Failing  this  latter 
requisite,  they  will  be  flat  and  heavy. 

The  blackberries  had  been  placed  on  the 
ice,  with  cracked  ice  sprinkled  over  them,  aud 
were  deliciously  cool.  mrs.  g. 


ONE  SUMMER— IV. 


ANNE  THRIFTY. 


The  morning  after  the  Fourth,  Freddie 
and  Rob  begged  so  bard  for  a  holiday  during 
the  rest  of  the  week  that  it  was  given  to 
them.  The  next  Monday  they  were  quite  wil¬ 
ling  to  begin  their  studies  again.  On  Tues¬ 
day  Father  came  to  dinner  with  news  that 
the  steam  thrasher  he  had  engaged  to  thrash 
his  wheat  was  coming  that  night,  and  the 
thrashing  would  begin  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Exclamatious  of  dismay  from  all  gave 
place  to  questions  as  to  what  we  could  give 
the  men  to  cat,  and  where  the  four  men  who 
travel  with  the  engine  should  sleep.  Mother 
was  reaily  for  sueh  sudden  calls  for  extra 
food,  and  began  her  preparations  as  soon  as 
dinner  was  over.  Jo  unit;  was  sent  to  the  baru 
for  a  quart  of  dry  beaus  and  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  tor  baking.  Gertie  and  Nell  gathered 
blackberries  for  pics.  Mother  put  a  smoked 
ham  iu  the  pot  to  boil,  and  I  took  Freddie  aud 
Rob  to  the  pea  patch,  where  sve  gathered  a 
great  basket  of  jieas.  Wo  put  them  in  the 
cellar  without  shelling  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  These  things,  with  new  potatoes  aud 
plenty  of  milk  and  coffee,  mother  said  would 
be  enough.  Khe  always  provided  bountifully 
for  the  thrashers.  She  sanl  she  would  rather 
cook  for  hard-working  men  than  for  visitors 
who  had  dotio  nothing  to  make  themselves 
hungry.  The  men  and  machine,  engine  and 
water-wagon,  came  about  1 1  o'clock  at  night. 
Father  had  been  asleep  two  hours,  but  he 
dressed  aud  went  out  to  direct  them  whore  to 
place  the  engine  and  separator,  then  offered 
to  show  them  co  the  rooms  we  had  prepared 
for  them.  But  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  baru  on  the  bay,  saying  they  were 
used  to  tbut  and  found  it  cooler.  Father 
gave  them  liberty  to  pull  down  all  the  bay 
they  wanted  into  the  ham  floor,  and  by  set¬ 
ting  the  big  doors  wide  open  they  would  get 
all  the  breezes  blowing. 

Imagine  our  consternation  wlieu  we  uwoke 
and  found  a  steady  pouring  rain  had  com¬ 
menced  during  the  night.  Of  course,  nothing 
could  be  done,  for  the  wheat  was  stacked  out¬ 
side  the  barn  and  would  be  too  wet  to  put  in 
the  separator.  What  should  we  do  with  all 
the  food  we  had  ready,  if  the  rain  lasted  long? 
The  four  men  would  eat  a  share  of  it,  but  we 
had  prepared  enough  for  20  men,  besides  our 
usual  family.  Mother  decided  that  everything 
but  the  pies  might  be  kept,  so  three  pies  were 
then  sent  to  Aunt  Esther  aud  two  to  Aunt 
Ella  or  Helen,  as  we  called  her  since  she  had 
become  Uncle  John’s  wife.  This  left  us  five. 
Aunt  Esther  sent  back  a  message  that,  she 
would  bake  three  pies  to  return  when  the 
rest  of  the  thrashers  came,  and  Aunt  Helen, 
who  rarely  baked  pies,  came  to  see  what  she 


could  do  to  help  us  We  accepted  her  offer 
of  a  few  heads  of  cabbage  and  part  of  her  last 
baking  of  bread.  It  was  always  our  way  to 
help  each  other  in  sudden  emergencies,  and 
the  help  was  given  so  gladly  that  there  was  no 
hesitation  about  accepting  it,  and  any  uuusual 
work  of  all  three  households  was  made  lighter 
in  this  way.  Everything  planned,  we  waited 
for  the  rain  to  stop,  but  it  rained  all  day.  We 
kept  the  four  men,  and  the  peas,  beans  and  re¬ 
maining  pies  disappeared  rapidly,  so  our  work 
of  Tuesday  had  all  to  be  done  over  again— 
beans  had  to  be  baked,  [teas  picked  and  black¬ 
berries  gathered  for  more  pies.  It  was  not 
until  nearly  noon  the  next  day  that  the  work 
of  thrashing  began.  The  day  was  sultry,  and 
Freddie  and  Rob  were  kept  busy  carrying 
ice-water  and  switchel  to  the  men — the  latter, 
a  drink  made  of  vinegar,  ginger,  molasses  aud 
water,  mixed  to  suit  the  taste. 

The  boys  liked  this  work,  for  it  gave  them  a 
chance  to  watch  the  men  and  the  machinery. 
The  whole  thing  was  fascinating  to  them  as 
work  of  almost  every  kind  is  to  children,  un¬ 
til  it  loses  its  novelty.  They  watched  the 
men  throwing  the  bundles  of  wheat  from  the 
stack  to  the  man  who  fed  the  separator,  the 
men  taking  the  straw  as  it  came  continuoasly 
from  the  carrier,  and  building  a  broad,  com  - 
pact  straw-stack  of  it.  They  ran  from  one 
place  to  another,  now  to  see  thecleau  grain  as 
it  poured  from  the  machine,  and  now  away 
to  the  engine,  or  to  look  at  the  long  band  con¬ 
necting  the  engine  to  the  machinery.  This 
was  high  enough  from  the  ground  so  they 
could  dodge  under  it.  This  they  would  do  in 
mingled  terror  and  delight,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  caught  by  the  band,  and  enjoying 
the  thrill  of  a  hair-breadth  escape  when  safe¬ 
ly  under,  but  father  stopped  this  part  of  their 
enjoyment  when  he  saw  them. 

Several  of  the  neighboring  far  me  re  had 
come  to  help  with  the  thrashing.  Laborers 
being  hard  to  get,  the  farmers  “changed  work” 
aud  each  was  helped  in  turn  by  the  others. 

While  the  swift  work  and  the  noise  fasci¬ 
nated  the  boys  at  the  barn,  we  were  hurrying 
about  the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  preparing 
dinner.  We  set  two  tables:  the  extension- 
table  drawn  to  its  full  length  and  a  leaf-table 
set  against  the  wall.  At  the  back  door  we 
prepared  things  for  the  men  to  enable  them  to 
wash  their  hands  and  faces,  hanging  the  tow¬ 
els  on  the  grape-arbor  and  putting  basins  and 
wash-bowls  on  the  bench  that  stood  by  the 
door.  Then  we  filled  a  tub  with  water  from 
the  kitchen  pump. 

The  table  seemed  to  contain  food  for  a  hun¬ 
dred,  when  everything  was  ready,  but  half  an 
hour  later  great  havoc  had  been  made  by  the 
hungry  men.  We  distributed  the  meat  and 
vegetables  in  small  dishes  on  the  tables 
so  the  men  could  help  themselves.  Car¬ 
rying  iu  the  coffee  aud  pouring  milk  and 
water  was  all  we  had  to  do.  Then  mother 
staid  iu  the  dining-room  to  replenish  the  cups 
aud  glasses,  while  we  washed  up  the  pots  aud 
pans  used  in  cooking.  The  wash-boiler  had 
been  filled  with  water  for  the  dishes  and  Nell, 
mischievously  insisted  upon  w  ashing  them  iu 
a  tub,  and  we  found  it  very  suitable,  as  two 
could  wash  from  it  at  the  same  time,  aud  we 
used  the  dish-pau  for  a  rinsing-pan. 

We  made  quite  a  frolic  of  the  work,  but  the 
aftei  noon  was  half  gone  when  everything 
was  washed.  Supper  must  be  prepared  for 
the  same  number  of  men.  A  big  piece  of 
stewing- meat  had  been  cooking  since  noon 
and  nearly  the  same  work  was  repeated  for 
supper  that  had  been  done  for  dinner,  except 
that  enough  vegetables  had  beeu  brought  in 
so  that  we  hail  no  trips  to  the  field  to  make  in 
the  afternoon.  We  had  only  the  four  men 
who  came  with  the  machine  to  keep  over_ 
uight  aud  to  breakfast  in  the  morning 
This  was  the  last  meal  we  had  to  cook  for 
them  as  the  thrashing  was  finished  by  nine 
o’clock. 

When  the  shrill  whistle  from  the  engine  told 
us  that  the  work  was  done  we  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  for  we  knew  by  past  experi¬ 
ence  that  thrashers  are  a  very  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity,  aud  a  miscalculation  of  the  grain  to  be 
thrashed,  or  the  breaking  of  any  part  of  the 
machinery,  might  detain  them  for  another 
meal. 

Father  was  as  glad  as  we  were,  for  he  had 
been  working  as  hard  as  any  of  them,  aud 
came  iu  covered  aud  choked  with  dust,  hot 
Hint  tired  to  tell  us  how  the  wheat  had  aver¬ 
aged  to  the  acre,  and  as  it  was  a  bushel  more 


than  he  had  calculated,  and  a  good  yield,  the 
hard  work  indoors  and  out  didn’t  seem  quite 
so  hard  after  all. 

Wheu  it  grew  cool  in  the  evening,  we  all 
went  to  the  barn  to  look  at  the  huge  straw- 
stack  and  count  the  bags  of  grain.  There  was 
a  strong  contrast  between  the  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  morning,  and  the  great  silent 
stack  and  the  lazy  bags  of  grain  leaning 
against  each  other  for  support.,  in  the  evening. 

The  boys  had  enjoyed  three  holidays  be¬ 
cause  of  the  thrashing,  and  the  next  Monday 
we  began  again  the  morning  hour  of  school. 

THE  FRUIT  JAR  DIFFICULTY. 

If  “Troubled  Housekeeper”  will  take  a  file, 
aud  file  the  seam  down  around  the  neck  of  the 
can,  it  will  help  keep  the  contents  in  good 
condition.  New  rubber  aud  tops  will  some¬ 
times  remedy  the  difficulty.  Screw  down  the 
tops  as  tightly  a-s  you  can  while  quite  hot  and 
turn  the  cans  upside  down,  for  a  few  minutes. 

a  subscriber's  wife. 

Take  a  small  file  and  file  off  the  “raised” 
place.  When  I  purchase  a  new  lot  of 
Mason’s  jars  I  examine  each,  aud  use  the  file 
when  needed.  By  attending  to  this,  one  will 
not  lose  any  fruit,  mrs.  o.  e.  shankland. 


chow  CHOW. 

One  colander  of  sliced  green  tomatoes,  one 
quart  of  sliced  onions,  one  colander  of  cu¬ 
cumbers  pared  an<1  sliced,  two  good  handfuls 
of  salt.  Mix  and  let  all  stand  over-night. 
Drain  through  a  sieve.  Scald  one  half  cup  of 
celery  seed,  one  half  ounce  of  allspice,  one 
teacup  of  white  mustard  seed,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  black  pepper,  one  pound  of  brown  sug¬ 
ar,  two  tablespoonfnls  of  mustard,  one  gallon 
of  vinegar  poured  on  hot.  Boil  up  and  cover 
with  horse-radish  leaves  A  teacupful  of 
grated  horse-radish  stirred  in,  will  keep  it 
from  turning  sour,  and  add  to  the  flavor. 
JELLY  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  water,  one  and  a-half  teacup  of 
flour,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  and 
a-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powier. 

310 LASSES  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
of  buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger.  Sprinkle  coarse  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  over  the  top,  when  it  is  put  in  the 
oven. 

FEATHER  CAKE. 

One  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk, 
two  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
of-tartar,  one-half  of  soda,  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  Flavor  as  desired. 

AMANDA’S  CAKE. 

Three  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  table 
spoonful  of  milk,  one  and  a-half  cup  of  flour, 
one  and  a-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow 
der. 

INDIAN  MEAL  PUDDING. 

In  o  one  quart  of  boiling  water  stir  a  scan 
cup  of  meal.  Remove  from  the  tire,  stir  in 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  a  tea 
spoonful  of  salt.  Sweeten  to  the  taste  with 
molasses.  When  cool  stir  in  two  eggs.  After 
it  has  been  in  the  oven  a  half  hour  pour  on  a 
half  pint  of  water,  but  do  not  stir.  Bake  two 
hours.  AUNT  RACHEL. 


Pi&tlUntou* 


The  Great  Secret 

Of  exceptionally  long  and  abundant 
hair  may  never  bo  solved  ;  but  that 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  preserves  the  hair 
iu  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and 
even  restores  it,  when  thin  aud  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

P.  J.  Cullen,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  “  My  father,  at  about  the  age  of 
fifty,  lost  all  the  hair  from  she  top  of  his 
head.  Alter  one  month’s  trial  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  coming,  and, 
in  three  months,  lie  had  a  fine  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color,’’ 

J.  T.  Gibson,  96  Hope  at.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire.  Eng.,  says  :  “  1  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  after  using  hue  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  llair  Vigor.’’ 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Pr.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  I.owell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


Steel  shears,  73c.;  Button-hole  Scissors,  Stic.  Ulus.  List  free. 


THIS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 

Blades  are  finest  razor  steel, 
hand-forged,  tile-tested.,  and 
replaced  free! If  soft  or  flawy. 
It  Is  made  for  the  hunter,  far¬ 
mer.  or  mechanic.  Brice  T5c 
H  for  S3..  With 
stag,  ebony  .or  white 
““ —  handles.  Our  •.’blade 

Jac«Knlfe,50c.;  I’ru 
nl«gKnlfe,5Ue.;  Bud¬ 
ding,  H5c:  Grafting. 
2'o  ;  Boys’  strong  1- 
blade,  25c.;  U  Iris', 
25c. ;  Ladles'  2-blade 
Pearl.  Stic.;  Gents'  3- 
blade,  *!._$luch 
H  A1IKH  &  tJROSll,  tlb  si.,  Toledo,  Obto. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


foetus  of  t!jc  tWedt. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  6,  1887. 

The  205  liquor  licenses  of  Minneapolis 
have  gorged  the  city  treasury  with  $205,000. 

.  Committees  from  so  many  cities 

proposed  to  go  to  Washington  to  invite  the 
President  to  visit  their  places,  that  ho  an¬ 
nounces  that  invitations  sent  by  mail  will  re¬ 
ceive  just  as  much  attention .  There 

are  reports  from  Ottawa  that  new  proposals 
for  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  fisheries 
troubles  are  likely  to  be  accepted  by  both  par¬ 
ties.  Reports  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  at 
Washington . Discontent  is  increas¬ 

ing  among  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  Pope 
has  decided  that  “there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
Church  to  make  a  special  deliverance” regard¬ 
ing  the  Order.  Powder! y  says  the  internal 
troubles  of  the  Order  arc  greatly  exaggerated 

by  the  papers . The  United  Labor 

Party  (H.  George’s)  has  decided  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  must  aban¬ 
don  that  organization  before  they  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  other.  There’s  to  be  a  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Labor  Party  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  August  17. . .  . Banker  Joseph 

W.  Drexel  has  transferred  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  free  of  expense,  in  perpetu¬ 
ity,  the  Mount  McGregor  Cottage  in  which 

General  Grant  died . . It  is  rumored 

that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  contemplates 
boring  for  natural  gas  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi¬ 
cago . The  Rubber  Trust  is  at  last 

organized  upon  the  model  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  but  final  action  will  probably  be 
deferred  until  next  autumn.  Under  the  plan 
adopted  each  factory  is  sold  to  the  Trust  by 
its  owners,  and  the  owners  receive  in  return, 
shares  in  the  new  “Trust,”  The  prico  at 
which  the  different  plants  are  sold  is  to  be 
fixed  by  appraisers  who  have  been  selected, 
and  the  profits  from  the  trade  will  be  divided 

upou  the  basis  of  capitalization . 

Jonathan  Robie,  Treasurer  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  used  $',*,000  to  $10,000  of 
the  institution’s  money  in  bis  own  apparently 
prosperous  but  embarrassed  business,  in  the 
town.  He  made  it  good,  Wednesday,  but 
Frank  Campbell  of  Bath,  was  at  once  ap¬ 
pointed  Treasurer  by  the  Trustees . 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Joel  B.  Mayes,  one- 
quarter  Cherokee,  and  formerly  Chief- Justice 
of  the  Nation,  has  been  elected  Principal 
Chief  for  four  years  by  a  small  majority  over 

Bunch  .  . Wednesday 

morning  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  half-crazy 
Irishman  or  Irish- American  named  Mooney  to 
burn  the  National  Line  steamer,  Queen,  at 
her  pier  here  on  the  North  River,  by  throw¬ 
ing  on  board,  from  a  row-boat,  a  bottle  con¬ 
taining  a  mixture  of  dynamite,  kerosene, 
phosphorus,  naphtha,  and  other  combustible 
matters.  The  fire  was  easily  extinguished, 
and  the  incendiary  arrested.  He  claims  to 
have  done  it  in  return  for  the  Canadian  cap¬ 
tures  of  American  fishing  vessels.  A  lot  of 
combustibles  was  found  in  his  room.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  more  of  a  devil  isli  than  of  an  insane 
crank...  Charles  Reed,  Guitcnu’s  defender, 
tried  to  commit  suicide  by  jumping  into  tbe 
river  here  Saturday.  Was  taken  from  Bellevue 
Hospital  by  a  friend  who  will  put  him  on  his 

legs  again— been  drinking  heavily  of  late..  . 

....Six  men  were  killed  and  one  injured  by 
the  falling  of  a  wall  at  the  ruins  of  a  burned 
elevator  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Wednesday.. 
. The  Hon.  John  A.  Hasson,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission,  states  that  invitations  to 
the  celebration  have  been  sent  to  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  the  country,  prominent,  inventors, 

editors,  professors  and  statesmen  ..  . . 

Cholera  is  reported  to  have  broken  out  at 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  at  which  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  call  on  the  way  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Panama  ....  . Iua  race  1 i  om 

New  London,  Conn.,  to  Newport,  R.  I.. 
Thursday,  tbe  new  yacht  Volunteer,  proved 
the  fastest  in  the  fleet,  outsailing  the  Puritan, 
Mayflower,  Atlanta,  and  other  famous  flyers. 
Breeze  very  light,  which  is  common  racing 
weather.  The  Thistle,  too,  now  half-way 
across,  is  very  fast  in  light  wind.  There  is  a 
growing  impression  that  the  Amcricus  cup 
will  not  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  this 

year . The  Mayor  and  Council  of 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  have  been  under  arrest  for 
not  keeping  a  street  in  proper  repair  1.  .Repub¬ 
lican  Lieut.-Gov  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  wasn’t 
allowed  to  preside  in  tbe  State  Senate  at  its 
last  session  by  the  Democrats;  but  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  says  be  is,  nevertheless,  entitled 
to  salary  and  mileage  ....  Geo.  F.  Peters, 
U.  B.  Attorney  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  has 
instituted  suit  again  t  the  trustees  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  under  tbe  Edmunds  law,  to  es¬ 
cheat  the  property  to  the  United  States.  The 
law  does  not  allow  any  church  to  own  more 
than  $50,000  of  property.  The  property  of 


the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  is  valued 

at  $3,000,000  . His  Royal 

Highness,  Derawongse,  brother  of  the  present 
King  of  Siam,  his  four  nephews  and  the  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Washington  and 
his  suite  arrived  in  New  York  Monday  and 

are  now  in  Washington  . . English 

capitalists  are  troubled  and  ours  are  startled 
by  a  report  that  Jay  Gould  and  a  wealthy 
American  syndicate  are  about  to  establish  a 
bank  with  $200,000,000  capital  in  China,  and 
control  Chinese  financial  affairs  in  return  for 
large  concessions  in  the  w  ay  of  making  rail¬ 
roads.  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  etc . 

The  Virginia  Democrats,  in  convention  at 
Roanoke,  Thursday,  indorsed  Cleveland,  but 
objected  to  Civil  Service  Reform.  The  eighth 
resolution  was 

“That  tbe  Democratic  party  will  foster, 
encourage  and  protect  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  ot  Virgiuia,  and  believes  that  the  success 
of  that  interest  Is  the  foundation  of  the  State’s 
prosperity.” 

Thursday  the  great  election  in  Texas  passed 
off  quietly.  Tbe  saloons  heat  Prohibition  by 
a  majority  of  50,000  to  75,000,  Much  hurrahing 
and  guzzling  in  celebration  of  the  victory.... 
Only  two-thirds  of  the  Panama  Canal  loan 
has  been  taken — enough,  with  what’s  on  hand, 
to  last  a  little  over  a  year.  Then  collapse  or 
another  loan.  De  Lesseps  thinks  work  will  be 

advanced  enough  to  secure  the  latter . 

The  promoters  of  the  Tehuantepec  Ship  Rail¬ 
way  met  at  Pittsburg,  Wednesday,  nml  deter¬ 
mined  to  push  the  work . Blight  earth¬ 

quake  in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky,  Monday.  Cairo,  Evansville  and 
Nashville  felt  it  most.  At  Golden  Pond,  Hop¬ 
kinsville,  Trigg  County,  Ky.,  amid  rumblings 
and  shakings,  a  fine  farm  of  250  acres  of  to¬ 
bacco  aud  com  laud  sank  five  feet  and  became 
covered  with  water  from  the  outburst  of  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  springs.  No  lives,  hut  much 

property  lost .  Many  Western  papers  are 

booming  Robert  T.  Lincoln  for  President.... 
Wilfred  Woodruff,  as  President  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  has  become  bead  of  tbe  Mormon 
Church,  at  least  temporarily.  .A  bill  likely  to 
be  passed  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  makes  it 
a  mfedemeauor,  with  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  the 
chain  gang  for  oue  year,  for  “any  teacher  or 
trustee  of  any  public,  or  private  School  in  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  allow  any  white  pupils 
to  attend  a  colored  school  or  any  colored 

pupils  to  attend  a  white  school.” . 

..Sec.  Fairchild  has  offered  to  disburse  $42,- 
000,000  of  the  Treasury  surplus  if  the  bond¬ 
holders  will  take  it,  by  paying  in  advance  a 
large  number  of  U.  S.  bonds  soon  to  fall  due, 
with  a  rebate  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  amount 

prepaid . ...No  more  news  about 

yellow  fever  in  Memphis.  In  Key  West  there 

have  been  177  cases  hitherto  and  43  deaths - 

Maj.  A.  Mackenzie  of  the  United  States  En¬ 
gineer  Corps  estimates  that  $1, 500,000  should 
be  appropriated  and  expended  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  between  St.  Paul  aud  the  Des 
Moines  Rapids  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1889 .  •  • . 

The  farm  buildings  of  S.  W.  Blake  Biddeford, 
Me.,  were  destroyed  by  lightning  Mouduy; 
loss  $3,000.  The  homo  and  barns  of  Stephen 
Douglas  of  Stowe  ami  the  barns  of  Sanford 
Eddy  of  Wftterbury,  Vt.,  were  burned  by 
lightning  with  a  lot  of  bay  and  other  pro¬ 
duce  . Richard  Morgan,  of  New  Lou¬ 

don,  N.  H.,lost  his  outbuildings,  six  horses  and 
a  cow;  andJ.  D.  Wilson  of  Asconet,  Mass., 
lost  barn,  horse,  carriage  and  a  lot  of  bay. 
Harry  Luther,  of  North  Scituate,  R.  I.,  lost  a 
barn,  two  valuable  horses  and  80  tons  of  bay. 
Monday  a  cloud-burst  <lid  $125,000  damage 
in  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.  The  list  of  farm 
loses  by  storms,  floods  uud  lightning  could  be 


prolonged  to  fill  several  columns . Ger¬ 

man  Catholics  are  invited  to  meet  in  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago.  September  6  . The 


N.  H.  Legislature  has  postponed  a  woman’s 

suffrage  hill  by  a  vote  of  148  to  87 . 

Of  187  counties  in  Ga.,  118  have  voted  a 

license.. .  The  fractional  currency  in 

circulation  in  June  30.  P’KO,  was  $7,214,954; 
and  on  Juue  30,  1887,  $fi, 94(5,904 . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  (5,  1878. 

In  England  the  Irish  question  still  holds  the 
field,  aud  is  sure  to  do  so  at  least  till  the  close 
of  the  present  session  of  Parliament  about  A  ug- 
ust  20.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland  having 
been  “  proclaimed”  under  the  Coercion  Act, 
only  a  few  arrests  have  yet,  been  made.  It 
was  suspected  that  tbe  National  League  would 
be  suppressed,  but  yesterday  Balfour,  the 
Secrete!  y  for  I  rebind, declared  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  didn’t  expect  to  supines,"  any  danger¬ 
ous  associations  in  Irelund.”  The  Land  Bill  is 
still  discussed  in  the  Commons.  It  proposes 
to  have  judges  decide  where  rents  are  exor¬ 
bitant,  and  lower  them  to  a  fair  rate.  The 
Liberals  insist,  that  the  seating  down  should 
apply  to  tenants’  debts  due  to  landlords; 
otherwise  a  multitude  of  tenants  will  never 
be  able  to  get  clear  of  debt.  The  Government 
refuses,  but  hesitates  to  make  their  refus¬ 
al  final.  Altogether,  the  Conservative- 


Liberal-Union  party  is  certainly  showing  a 
a  more  lenient  feeling  towards  Ireland. 
This  is  due  entirely  to  the  revulsion  of  public 
sOUtiment  to  Great  Britain,  as  manifested  in 
the  late  elections.  At  an  election  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  one  division  of  Glasgow, 
Tuesday,  the  contest  lay  between  a  Home 
Ruler  and  a  Liberal-Unionist,,  and  the  returns 
showed  that  the  Liberal  party  gained  heavily 
on  last  election,  while  the  Conservatives  lost 
proportionately.  The  election  of  the  Home 
Ruler  by  a  greatly  increased  majority  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  pari  les  ns  a  proof  that  a  change 
favorable  to  Gladstone's  policy  is  rapidly  and 
steadily  taking  place  in  public  opinion.  If  a 
general  election  were  held  to-morrow  if  is 
thought  pretty  certain  tbe  Grand  Obi  Man 
would  again  come  into  power.  This  convic¬ 
tion  rentiers  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  very 
improbable,  as  the  full  term  is  seven  years  and 
the  present  House  has  vet  five  years  to  run. 
The  Conservative  Labor  Union  party  has  now 
over  100  majority,  and  the  knowledge  that,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  people  they  would  be  defeat¬ 
ed  is  likely  to  hold  the  party  together  till  the 
regular  end  of  the  term.  The  defeat  of  the 
Ministry  on  an  important  question  would 
alone  cause  a  dissolution  or  the  resignation  of 
the  Ministry.  Gladstone  may  die  meanwhile, 
or  a  hundred  other  favorable  things  may  hap¬ 
pen.  Great  distress  aniongall  clftssesof  wage- 
earners  owing  to  stagnation  in  trade,  due  to 
foreign  competition  promoted  by  bounties 
given  to  certain  competing  industries  by 
foreign  goverumen's.  Many  strikes,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  idle,  poor-houses  full;  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  charity  heavily  taxed.  A 
strike  of  4.000  engineers,  etc.,  on  the  Mid¬ 
land  R-ilway  yesterday  against  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  working  hours  anil  wages,  is  paralizing 
travel  and  traffic  along  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lines  in  the  country . 

..In  France  the  sensation  of  the  week  has 
been  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  duel  between 
ex-War  Minister  Boulanger  and  ex-Prituo 
Minister  Ferry.  Gen.  Boulanger  having  won 
the  hearts  of  the  populace  and  soldiers  by  his 
vigorous  reorganization  of  the  army,  his  out¬ 
spoken  hostility  to  Germany,  and  his  popu¬ 
larity-seeking  conduct,  has  been  deposed  from 
the  Cabinet  and  exiled  to  the  southwest  of 
France  as  commander  of  an  army  corps  sta¬ 
tioned  there.  Populace  clamor  lor  his  return 
to  power.  Ferry,  in  a  public  address,  refers 
to  him  as  the  St.  Annual  of  the  Concert 
Halls,  Bt.  Artmud  having  been  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  general  who  aided  Napoleon  111.  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  Republic  in  1851.  Boulanger 
challenged  Ferry,  but.  the  seconds  couldn’t 
agree  on  th<J conditions  of  the  duel,  Boulanger 
wanted  20  paces,  fire  when  ready,  aud  until 
one  should  be  bit.  Ferry  wanted  25  paces, 
one  shot  uuly,  quick  at  the  word.  Things 

bang  fire  yet, . . .  Distress  great,  among 

French  working  people,  too  . . Tension 

between  France  aud  Germany  increasing  by 
French  hostility  to  resident  Germans,  espe¬ 
cially  workmen.  Beveral  German  factories 
already  shut  by  the  government;  others  to 

follow. . . . . . . 

..The  burden  of  war  preparation  is  becoming 
intolerable  all  over  Europe.  More  than  $20,- 
000,000,00(1  of  indebtedness,  contracted  almost 
entirely  for  war  purposes,  already  hang  like  a 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  every  produc¬ 
tive  industry.  On  this  nearly  $900,000,000  are 
paid  annually  in  interest.  Nearly  20,000.000 
of  the  people  of  Europe  are  trained  soldiers. 
Of  these  upwards  of  4,000.000  arc  actually 
under  arms  on  land,  and  80(1,000  more  on  ship¬ 
board.  The  annual  cost  of  supporting  these 
is  fully  $4,000,000,000.  In  the  prime  of  life  they 
are  taken  away  from  industrial  pursuits,  and 
made  a  burden  instead  of  a  help  to  the  people. 
War  is  doubtless  horrible,  buc  a  peace  that 
requires  such  conditions  to  preserve  it  is  hor¬ 
rible  too. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Aug.  (5,  1887. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that 
duty  is  not  to  be  collected  on  high-priced, 
blood  stock  imported  for  breeding  purposes. 
It  holds  that  “tbe  law  does  not  require  that 
animals  shall  be  imported  solely  for  breeding 
purposes;”  but  that  “they  shall  be  specially 
Imported  for  breeding  purposes.”  It  says  that 
in  the  case  of  blood  stock  imported  from 
Europe,  direct  or  through  Canada,  “it  may 
be  generally  assumed  that  they  are  imported 
for  breeding  purposes;  because  there  would  be 
no  profit  in  importing  them  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  and  that  “animals  valuable  mainly 
for  their  breeding  qualities  are  uot  excluded 
from  free  entry  merely  because  intended  for 
sale,  nor  because  they  are  too  young  to  bo 
physically  qualified  for  breeding  when  im¬ 
ported.”  The  suit  against  Galbraith  Brothers 
for  $17,000  will  therefore  be  droppod  with 
some  others;  and  in  several  cases  where  the 

duty  has  been  paid  it  will  be  refunded . 

..  The  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
hold  a  meeting  at,  its  head-quarters  at  Boston, 
on  August  23,  to  elect  a  successor  to  F.  A.  Ap¬ 
pleton  who  lately  resigned  the  secretary¬ 
ship-salary  $2,500  a  year,  and  travehug 
expenses,  with  a  $1,200  clerk  to  do  much  of 
the  work.  Lots  of  candidates,  even  among 

the  36  members  of  the  Board . 

....The  Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company  has 
submitted  to  settlers  on  that  graut,  who  are 
nearly  all  cattle  men,  a  proposition  to 
buy  them  out.  The  form  of  an  agreement 
between  the  company  und  the  settlers  i^being 
numerously  signed,  and  promises  to  solve  the 
difficulty  now  existing  . . .  Beach  and 

grape  growers  along  the  Hudson  are  reported 
to  be  jubilant  at  oue  of  the  largest  and  finest 
fruit  crops  ever  produced  there.  Smocks  are 
already  arriving  in  this  city  in  small  num¬ 
bers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  arrive  here 


in  late  August  and  September . A 

special  from  New  Lennox,  Ill.,  Thursday,  says 
many  cattle  are  dying  from  Texas  fever.  The 
State  Veterinarian  is  there  and  has  ordered  a 
a  number  of  cattle  killed . ..The  Na¬ 

tional  Packing  Association,  incorporated  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  Maine,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,090,000,  intends  to  build  a  line  of  packing 
houses  along  the  border  of  tbe  cattle  range 

district . The  heated  term  has  been 

very  fatal  to  city  horses,  especially  those  on 
the  street  cars.  The  Third  Avenue  Line  here 
had  250  horses  disabled  on  Wednesday  last, 
aud  57  deaths  had  occurred.  The  losses  on 

other  lines  were  proportionately  heavy . 

Tuesday  10,000  baskets  of  peaches  arrived  in 
the  city  from  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Good, 

sound  fruit  sold  for  $1  50  per  basket . 

The  stallion  Norwood  Chief,  aged  12  years, 
valued  at  $10,000,  owned  by  Willis,  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  and  in  charge  of  Sol  Minier,  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  dropped  dead  there  Thursday. 
..A  blue  book  on  the  land  proprietorship  of 
Russian  Poland  has  just  been  issued.  It 
shows  that  of  the  foreigners  holding  laud  in 
Poland  8,000  are  Austrians  and  29,370  are 
Prussians.  One  thousand  of  the  Prussians 
are  large  landowners  and  550  are  manufactur¬ 
ers....  An  immense  migration  movement  is 
proceeding  in  Central  Russia.  Peasants  and 
fanners  are  going  in  large  numbers  to  West¬ 
ern  Siberia,  whore  free  pasture  and  arable 
lands  abound . . .  .The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  decided  that  twenty-six  thousand  acres  of 
laud  in  Iowa  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  com¬ 
pany  have  not  been  earned  by  the  latter,  and 
ordered  the  same  to  he  opened  to  settlement 
aud  entry.  He  has  also  directed  a  suit  to  be 
instituted  against  the  same  company  for  the 
recovery  of  17,000  acres  of  land  in  O’Brien 
County,  Iowa,  claimed  under  its  grant,  but 
denies  tbe  petition  of  settlers  for  similar  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  tlie  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  company  to  recover  37,597  acres  in 
the  same  county .. .  The  loss  of  P.  T>.  Armour 
from  the  burning  of  his  largo  beef  packery  at 
the  Union  Stockyards,  Chicago,  the  other  day, 
amounts  to  somewhat  over  $300,000:  insur¬ 
ance,  $195,000.  Second  by  fire  in  less  than 
two  months., .  .The  most  disastrous  fire  that 
ever  occurred  in  Evansville,  bid,,  broke  out 
Wednesday  morning;  1,500,000 feet  of  lumber, 
several  large  factories  and  warehouses,  con¬ 
taining  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  were 
burnt .  Loss  between  $500,000,  and  $600,000. . . 
,.J.  W.  Sanborn,  Secretary  of  tie  Missouri 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  crop  report  for 
August,  says  that  corn  is  82  7.  the  sixty-two 
cards  last  received  being  82,6,  and  steadily 
dropping.  All  late  crops  and  pastures  are 
badly  suffering.  Hay  is  1.3  ton  and  clover 
1.5  tons  per  acre.  The  drought  extends 
over  the  State.  Chinch  bugs  are  doing  some 

injury  to  corn  iti  Southern  Missouri.. . 

.  .The  prospects  for  a  good  cranberry  crop  are 
uot  encouraging.  Reports  Croat  Massachu¬ 
setts  indicate  a  falling  off  of  at  least  one-half 
from  last  year’s  crop.  The  Cape  Cod  crop 
has  been  from  70,000  to  75,009  barrels  for  the 
last  two  years;  previous  to  that  It.  ran  at 
about  45,000  barrels  for  several  ypars.  This 
year  about  40,000  barrels  are  the  estimated 
crop.  The  loss  is  mainly  due  to  the  vine 
Worm.  The  crop  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
much  damaged  by  heavy  rain  storms,  and  the 
worms  have  also  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years;  but  tbe  indications  ou  the 
whole  point  to  about  as  good  a  crop  as  last 

year . The  Canadian  Government  inspectors 

in  the  various  cities  have  been  obtaining 
samples  of  milk  to  send  to  Ottawa  for  anal3r- 
sis.  The  object  is  to  fix  a  standard  for. the 
milk  of  each  locality,  so  that  jiersona  selling 
milk  below  that  standard  may  be  fined. 
Samples  have  so  far  b°en  examined  from 
almost  every  herd  of  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Halifax 

and  Bt.  John,  and  standards  fixed . 

....The  city  ordinances  of  Chicago  prohibit 
the  keeping  of  more  than  t  hree  bend  of  cattle 
together  within  the  city  limits,  but  the  papers 
complain  that  the  distillerv  stables  are  full, 
that  swill  milk  is  freely  sold,  and  the  law 

openly  violated . The  leading  ranch 

owners  and  rat  tle  raisers  of  Northern  Chihua¬ 
hua  have  taken  Steps  to  form  a  protective 
cuttle  association  to  prevent,  tbe  stealing  of 
cattle  on  the  border,  which  is  netting  to  be 
an  intolerable  nuisance.  All  depredators 

caught  will  be  strung  up  at  once . 

...  During  July  tbe  price  of  leaf  tobacco 
advanced  from  50  to  loo  per  cent,  according 
to  quality.  Tbe  Lorillards  have  advanced 
the  price  of  “plug”  nine  cents  a  pound  during 

the  past,  three  weeks . . 

. . .  .The  Galveston  News  exults  at  the  receipt 
of  a  pumpkin  weighing  115  pounds,  and  meas¬ 
uring  seven  feet  in  eircumfereuee,  grown  by 
Mr.  Gains,  of  Anderson  Co,  Texus. .  . . .  .The 

New  Hampshire  Senate  Ims  passed  a  bill  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  bar  lied  wire  fences  with¬ 
out  a  top  rail  or  board  of  wood . Milk 

about  Elgin,  III.,  has  fallen  off  60  per  cent., 
owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  yield  now 
being  less  than  in  winter.  Dairymen  have 
given  up  fev  the  season,  and  renters  who  pay 
so  much  a  month  for  their  farms  ure  in  a  fix. 

. . . .The  total  Hour  output  at  Minneapolis  last 
week  was  155,440  barrels  the  largest  for  a 
long  time.  Exports  large;  but  prices  com¬ 
paratively  low.  . . The  oleomargarine 

revenue  receipts  now  at  Chicago,  average 
$900  a  day.  tnough  this  is  the  dull  season. 
This  indicates  a  manufacture  of  47,000  pounds 
a  day . 

TIIF.  FOK  OF  ((HACKS  AND  FRAUDS. 
An  Editor  Willi  Plenty  of  Nerve  Wlio  Con- 
ntnntly  Gets  More  by  a  New  Method. 

Amid  luxurious  surroundings,  L.  Lum 
Smith,  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Herald,  sat  in  his  office,  No.  706 
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Chestnut  street,  when  the  reporter  of  a  city 
journal  called  upon  him.  Mr.  Smith  is  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  country,  for  he 
has  devoted  years  to  the  exposure  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  literary  frauds.  Nothing  intimidates 
him — neither  libel  suits  by  the  dozen,  nor  at¬ 
tempts  upon  his  life.  A  typical  Southerner  of 
the  best  class,  Lum  Smith  is  genial  in  manners 
and  cosmopolitan  in  mind. 

“Take  care,  don’t  sit  down  in  that  chair!” 
exclaimed  Lum  Smith. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?” 

“That’s  ray  reception  chair,  with  invalid 
back,  for  frauds,  ”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  You  know  something  of  the  practical  ef¬ 
fects  of  Compound  Oxygen  treatment,  do  you 
not,  Mr.  Smith?”  was  asked. 

“  I  have  been  taking  it  regularly  for  several 
months,  and  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
its  use,  ”  replied  Mr.  Smith. 

“  Did  you  take  it  for  any  specific  malady, 
or  as  a  general  invigorator?” 

“  I  had  been  worn  out  with  over-work  anti 
forty  odd  vexations,  and  costly,  but  success¬ 
ful,  legal  contests  with  fraud  perpetrators. 
Insomnia,  or  sleeplessness,  attacked  me. 
My  brain  refused  to  rest.  To  produce  sleep  I 
contracted  the  abominable  habit  of  taking 
chloroform.  Of  course  I  could  not  continue 
thut  remedy  long.  All  ordinary  medicines 
failed,  and  I  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion  of  health.  Hearing  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Paten's  Compound  Oxygen,  I  hastened  to  try 
it.  I  knew  it  could  uot  possibly  harm  me,  be¬ 
cause  Oxygen  is  the  life-giving  principle  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  and  I  soon  discovered  that 
the  Compound  Oxygen,  in  which  ozone  isdevel- 
oped  by  Mr.  Starkey’s  system  of  magnetization, 
built  me  up  rapidly  and  restored  to  me  the 
night's  rest  I  so  greatly  needed?  ” 

“  How  often  do  you  take  it?” 

“  Every  day,  if  possible,  I  stop  on  my  way 
to  dinner  at  Drs,  Starkey  A'  Paleu’s  1529  Arch 
street,  and  itihulc  the  Compound  Oxygen.  It 
has  an  excellent  effect  on  the  digestion.  How 
do  1  explain  that?  1  don't;  I  only  state  a  fact. 

Probably  t  he  blood  Is  rapidly  purifier!  by  this 
aeration,  and  as  the  blood  Ls  the  life-current 
in  the  human  body,  the  whole  mau  is  strength¬ 
ened.  I  never  lie  down  immediately  after 
taking  the  Compound  Oxygen.  I  do  my 
sleeping  between  one  and  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  the  remainder  of  my  time  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  incessant  business  cares.  The  best 
indorsement  I  can  give  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  is  that  1  use  it 
continually  myself.  You  doubtless  noticed 
what  Canon  Farrar  said  about  Oxygen  as  a 
curative  agent  when  be  made  his  recent  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  John  Hopkins  University?  He 
declared  that  its  practical  application  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  was  the  greatest  discovery 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  success  of 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  is 
very  largely  due  to  the  scientific  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  manufacture.  The  process  by 
which  the  ozone  is  developed  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate  and  beautiful  imaginable.  Its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  me  have  been  remarkable,  ami  it 
is  with  a  grateful  sense  of  its  benefits  that  I 
commend  it  as  1  do.” 

For  full  information  about  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  and  what  it  bus  done  for  others,  address 
Drs.  Starkey  A  I’alen,  1529  Arch  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pu. — Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Stbaw.— 1’hnlee  cent Inutsalu good  demand 
t>UC  the  market  otherwise  Is  quiet.  Hay  -Timothy, 
Choice,  KKiiSiJ^c;  No.  1,  75($80o;  So.  3.  MeyiOc;  Clover, 
mixed,  MX#  56c:  ehm-r,  4Ujt4;>e;  Shipping,  50c;  Straw 
—Long  rye.  iXFiififc:  snort  do,  UKitl.w,  out,  JOffiific. 

Hops  Good  stock  l»  still  well  held,  but  there  are 
quite  free  offerings  of  off  quality  goods  at  low  prices, 
l't  lces,  however,  are  without  change.  American  Hops 
— N.  Y.  State  1880,  beet,  ISC;  <10,  common  to  gooo,  IIai 
ific,  do,  Ufifii, best,  Ukallc;  do  meulum,  Mil  so;  1’neitle 
Const,  crop  best,  in<sii4lje:  do,  common  to  guod,  14 
Oittlc-  do  ISSN,  good  to  prune,  Sui-ltc;  Foreign  -  Ger¬ 
mans,  crop  18x0.  best,  20(,>43c;  do.  medium,  ULtlSc;  do, 
common,  luqftlftc. 

Cotton. — The  quotation*,  according  to  the  American 
olusslflcnlion,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Upland*.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary . 7?tf  7% 

Strict  ordinary . 7%  S 

Good  Ordinary.. .......  s  18-16  8  15-16 

Strict  Oood  Ordinary.,  9M  9$6 

Low  Middling . 9&  9»* 

8lrict  Low  Middling...  9  18-16  'J  15-16 

Middling . .  ....  it)  toys 

Good  Middling .  10U  1(«8 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .lO'-u  11 

Middling  Fair .  ldfs  11 

Fair . 11%  11% 

BTAIXKS. 

Good  Ordinary . 7%  iLowMlddllng . . 

Strict  Good  Ord .  7  1S-16  '  Middling  .  .  y% 

VxaitTAHUcM.-Potnmtw.  Long  Island  Rote,  per  bbl, 
$1  4IX.il  50;  sweet,  red,  per  bid,  rnKjt- 1  t'O;  do  yellow, 
per  bbl,  *1  iKk.jiN  i0;  Corn,  per  lib,  INciaii  -5,  Cucum¬ 
bers.  per  1,000,  $1  OOijt  1  25;  Egg  plaut.  per  bbl,  $1  il)M3; 
Oii'ims,  southern,  pet  bbl.  do,  Jersey,  per  bbl, 

$2ift2  26:  Tomatoes,  per  erare,  l.v«  .vie;  Cabbages, 
Long  Island  per  IU0.  »MA7;  Beans,  Lima,  per  bag,  61 
(8>1  50;  Onions,  state,  per  bbl,  64  Ttxji  S. 

Pouptby.  — igvg,— Knwi*,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  tb,  14c;  fowls.  Western,  per  18,  lie, 
roosters,  old,  per  Tb,  8%<itVc;  'urkeys.  rer  ft-  lOwlle; 
ducks,  wesu-rn  pet  pair,  5lK<t',Ue;  ehlcketis.  large, 
per  lb.  IJiiil  le;  do,  medium  to  good,  per  tb,  litflSc;  do, 
Western,  per  lb,  14*130. 

Popltkv  —  Lihkmskiv -Turkeys,  mixed  weights,  per 
tb,  at  l2(tfl;lc,  fowls,  1’hJludelpblu  and  Jeisey  10c; 
do.  Western  Iced,  prime,  7(ki9r;  old  cooks,  per  tt> 
Be;  Squalm.  white,  per  do*.  I'iOt'i  35;  Squabs,  dark 
perdos,  *150;  duek.x,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb,  14 
ftftlSe;  do,  Long  Island,  do,  per  tb,  13<<«15c  ehielcens, 
spring,  Philadelphia,  large,  per  tb,  I  Ton  1  Got  do.  do,  do. 
mixed,  per  lb,  lJuU'ie;  do  do  Long  Island,  scalded,  per 


Texas, 

8* 

8  15-16 

10% 

10% 
in% 
n 

n% 

881- 


lb,  — c;  do  do  western,  per  lb,  7@10e;  do  do  state, 
9@10c 

FauiTB.— FnKSH.— Apples,  per  bbl,  HOc'SSl  75c;Peaches 
Southern,  per  crate.  81  2H@2  50;  Peaches,  per  bas¬ 
ket,  lOet.ol  75;  Watermelons  Southern,  per  Hid,  gx-s 
25,  Huckleberries,  per  quart,  Sin  I'ic;  filackberrlos, 
per  quart,  'letrtc,  grapes,  per  lb,  IftjSOe;  pears,  per  bbl, 
8)  OwAI  50;  doper  crate,  ft  5tl(ii8;  musk  melons,  per 
bni,  Mkioitl. 

Fruits.—  PRIED.—  Quotation*  are  for:  Apples— 
Fancy  Evaporated,  —  c  ;do.  fair  in  good,  Ki<?(tl5e;  do 
8trfbe,  sliced,  ®—  v;  do  do  quarters,  '1%  to  5%c  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  quarter;.,  bbl*,  4 !4«5u:  uoples.  old,  im 
3%e.  Cherries-  pitted,  IS(S1*c.  Uuspberrles— evapor¬ 
ated,  2'x«2Io;  do,  suh-drled.  («i  -c.  Blackberries  - 
prime,  now,  — e.  Whortleberries,  — c.  Plums — c. 

Feud.  (Minted  at  7S®S2Jie.  for  4H  tb;  spring  and  wlti- 
terbti  tbs.  75®N)C;  80  Ihs.  sow.*.’*:.  100  lbs.  H5t»95e-  sharps, 
95c@$t  02%.  Rye  Feud,  SBuolKlc.;  screenings,  <0@75c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Pnovtsioss.  pork.— Mess.  quoted  at 
$15  ardlb15(or  OU1;  $18 -45.316  75  for  new;  $1575® u  for 
Family  Mess:  $16  U0*ll  00  for  Clear  sack  and  $14  50 
for  Extra  Prime  Ubbp.— City  Extra  I  ml  in  Hew  *11(5; 
18.  Extrn  Men*.  In  barrel*.  if<t$7  90:  Packet,  $7  5t»>c8; 
Plate.6«.  Btcicr  Hams.  Uuotetl  at  $10 '0.  Cos  Meats 
-  Pickled  Shoulders,  6%c;  Pickled  Ham*,  1  14%e; 

Pickled  nellies.  12  n>,  quoted  6«e;  Pickled  Hums. 
12®  I2%e;  Ptoaled  shoulders.  HUfttHWc;  Smoked  Hunts. 
18@l8%c:  Smoked  shoulders.  1%®7%c.  Middlicr.— Long 
Clear  iu  New  York  quoted  at 8%c.  Dkksskd  Hogs  City 
Heavy  to  Light,  <I?i"i»7%c:  Pigs,  7Mt«;76fc.  Larp.  — 
Westirn  Steam  quoted  K.StkjiS  !M%c!  refined, 
quoted  7.05c.  continent:  South  American,  7.4u@7.C0c; 
August,  rt.lkkt:  September.  ToGJCBfi;  October.  LOS® 
7.10c:  November,  6.98:*7c;  December,  Bjhkisfi.ftSo;  Janu¬ 
ary.  7.Ctkiti7.06c. 

PHII.apklvhia,  P a . — Provisions  steady.  Beep.— City 
Family,  per  bbl..  68  50®  10;  do  packet-.,  glt.i't  5m.  smoked 
beef.14i4.Uic.  Reef  hams.  $21.  Pork.—  Mess, $UV,i  16  50:  do. 
prime  mess,  new,  $15  BO;  do,  do,  faintly.  *16  '0/417  50. 
llama— smoked,  iv%®14c.  Lard  -city  kenned,  $7  -45® 
7  75:  do.  Steam.  $i  ixi:  do.  Butchers'  loose,  $»  25®6  50. 

Baitixom,  51  d.  Provisions  steady,  quiet  Mess 
Pork,  $l<vou  17;  Bulk  meats  shoulders  and  Clear  Rib 
Sides,  packed,  '.tulle.  Bacoo- shoulders,  7%iui*%o; 
Clear  ltlb  Sides,  9%c;  Hams,  12%®  11c,  Lard— Refined 
at  8c. 

Chicago  —Mess  Pork.— $13.  Lard.— $6  80.  short 
Rib  sides  llooso),  $8;  dry  salted  shoulders  (boxed), 
$5  80.  Short  clear  sides  (boxed  I,  $3  30. 

St  l,oois.- Provisions  were  quiet.  Pork  — Irregu¬ 
lar.  Now  $15  50;  Lark,— Firm  at  $6  15.  Drv  Salt 
SI  eats.- Boxed  Shoulders,  $5  15;  Long  dear,  $8  L5; 
clear  ribs,  8®8  2a:  short  clear,  ss  1:5.  Bacon- 
Boxed  Shoultlers,  $6  25;  Long  clear.  $9  05® 9 10;  clear 
ribs,  »9  05®!)  10;  short  clear,  $9  30(5)9  37%;  Hums  steady, 
$11®  14. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  Yotoc.— Better— Cream.— West.  best.  24(<s24%e; 
do,  prune  2l@2‘4J4C;  do,  good.  Pku'ioc;  State,  extra, 
24 II 250.  State  (lipry,  new— Half  tubs,  tv  st,  — c;  Half 
flrkln*.  tub*. flue,  20®21%n:  do  do,  good,  life  19c;  Welsh 
west,  m— Imitation  creamery,  best,  lTialSo;  do.  line. 
15®16c;  Western  dairy,  tine,  ilk:;  do,  fair,  l-i'sil5c; 
do,  factory,  best.  15c;  do  do  tine,  do, 

do,  common,  lift  12c. 

Cheese,— Factory,  best  white,  lO%e;  do,  best  colored, 
l()?FislO%c;  do.  good,  9W<«l«c-  nlgltt  Akims  medium, 
6'4'A.e;  night  do,  prime.  H%®e-lic;  Ohio  factory,  tine, 
S^se'by^c;  do  do  fair,  itis7%c. 

Eggs.— State.  16411  is %c  vV'estern.  prime,  11®15%c;  do 
Inferior,  1iKpiI3%c.  Canadian.  i5%(a.llic. 

Boston.  Mass—  Butter  — tjulet.  Western  Extra 
Cu-amery,  23V24c.  N.  Y.  and  Vermont  Extra.  Me. 
Vermont  Dairy  Extra,  'itLt/21  u.  Cheese  quiet  Best 
New  York  »ud  Vermont,  Me.  Eggs  quiet.  Eastern 
extras,  !8c;N.  V .  first I<i(&t7u|  western,  fresh,  15c. 

PiULAPELPHiA.  Pa.— Butter  tlrm.  Penn.  Cream¬ 
ery  extra.  22<t24c;  Western  Creamery  extrn.  24c. 
B  C.  and  N  Y.  Creamery ,  extra. tUc.  Packing  Butter, 
StfdlOe.  Ciiekse.— quiet:  Now  York  full  cream.  lOigM'ic; 
Ohio  Haul,  choice,  6-l4  (9c;  Pennsylvania  part  .skims, 
Htsi'ic;  do.  full  skims,  i-Cic.  Book.— Firm.  Pennsyl- 
vauio  tlrsto,  Utjil4%e;  Ohio  and  other  western  firsts, 
13%fg  lie. 

1ULT1MOBE,  Md.— Butter— Higher.  Western  packed, 
l.'valsc;  creamery,  lB,a)2lc.  Eggs— Steady  at.  12  4)12%. 

Chicago, 111  —Butter.— Steady.  Creamery  ,20%,«26%e ; 
dairy,  15<*23c.  Kuos.— Il(isl2%e  perdoz. 

St.  Lours,  Mo.— Butter,—  Higher.  Creamery,  '25(03Sc; 
Dairy,  KK*25o;  Eggs-Dull  at  be. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Chicago,  7R4fc:  No.  1 
Ha.nl.84  %e;  Ungraded  Spring. t.N,i75e:du  Red, 76fAe4  60%c; 
No.  3  Red,I55(ie:  No. 2  Red,  7SWrtb76)jc;  No.  2  Red  for 
August.  no.  f»r  Scptemlicr.  79  9  Id-  t-Myc;  do. 

for  October,  8l(!*9l%C;  do  for  November,  32%-4^$Cj  do. 
for  December,  x>Ivjt3»%e;  da  for  Jantifiry,  S5  S-15<4 
s;-5(a".  do  for  February.  96% u tTHu;  do  lor  March. 

do  April.  8Sjq,vaS1l%c;  do  May.  897^wW'V5  do 
Juno,  AnWiic.  Corn.  -Ungraded  Mixed  at  4,„i7;>4e; 
No.  2  tic:  No.  2  for  August.  I -Me;  do  for  September, 
47«t  I7t»c  do  for  October,  49%m  I9c:t  do  for  Noviunber, 
4*7*-,-.  l-i(,c.  do  for  December,  -  o0c:  do  for  January, 
499sq»-50%c;  do  for  May,  51- 4  MV.  DATS.—  NO.  3,  31c;  do, 
White.  Hl/giuMc.  No  i  31%..i3lHc;  do.  W nice.  JVm  tt%C; 
No.  1  White.  Me:  Mixed  Western,  i-rf/tic.  White 
do,  i7<*iio:  No,  2  Mixed  for  Augu-i.  til^c;  do  for 
Sepiemlwr,  lll^iHl^e;  do  for  October.  3l|l.i(*o2c. 

Ftiouu.  aso  MBAt,— kt.our  -wuoiutlon*.  Fine  $2  Id 
&S  IM.  latter  for  faucy;  Superfine,  $2  6508  25:  Extra 
No. 2,  $3 150360.  Good  to  Faucy  Extra  State.  $3  71)04  «): 
Common  to  Good  Extra  We*teru.$3  15*3  00;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $i  65(4.)  hi;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  onto,  $S  1V<#4  00;  Good  to  Fancy.  $4  H)i,5; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  $3  15  63  70;  Clear.  $3  60  -a 
4  (X);  Rye  Mixture,  $J  50,i4  lb;  Straight.  $iw)  t4  60; 
Patent.  $1  !VoaI  Sj;  Patent  Wlnu'r  Wheat.  Extra.  2 1  3u 
@65.  city  Mill  Extra  for  West  indie*.  $4  S5@ 
4  45.  800TMKU.N  Flou a.— Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
$0  S0@4.  and  Oood  W  Choice,  do  6 1  lOtg-5-  UYB  BT.OCR. 
—Supertine,  $2  65*301),  CORN  Meal.  Yellow  Western 
quoted  nt  $2  ax-ji  15;  and  Brandywine  $4  6r**2  75 
PmL.iPEU'HiA.  P».- Fi  ne  it.  Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superllnt\  S2  50  to  6-3  W;  do  do  do  extra,  $*0)3  45; 
Pennsylvania  Family.  63  ‘-P  M)  63  75;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Proeexs,  $4t**4  (5:  Delaware  family.  31  Jx;64  50; 
Ohm  dear.  $4  I9k^4  25;  do  straight,  4. Vo l  10:  In 

illamv  dear,  Jl  let-ut  05;  do  straight.  84  2.4*1  lu:  St. 
Louis  ami  Southern  Illinois  dear,  64  U)  to  61  25;  do  do 
stnuglit.  $1  v.v,jii  u.i;W  inter  wheat  patent,  fair  to  choice 
81  .Ks<«t  Minnesota  bakers' dear.  8  '  SO  It)  $1 IV  do  do 
straight,  #4  43  to  61  60;  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  506**4  75;  Rye  Flour,  *4  i-n ...  J  75  per  barrel 
for  Fair  10  choice:  Sagamore  quoted  at  S'J  7c  Wheat. 
No,  1  Pennsylvania  lied  advanced  wo:  steamer  No.  2 
Red  Id  export  cievuuir,  J«%e.  No  i  Pennsylvania  Red 
In  export  elevator,  hte,  No.  4  Red  for  August.  ?7?4  ii>78c; 
do  for  Si- pit  mlier.  79%e  do  lor  1  k’li  - 

4  7Ke,  do  tor  November,  Njt^gpClJAc.  Colt .v  No.  4 
mixed  tu  Ji'ih  *t.  elevator,  32e;  No.  3  Mixed  In  grain 
depot,  52c,  No  2  yellotv  in  2Uth  *1.  elevator,  52c;  No.  2 
Yellow  lu  grain  depot,  52c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  August, 
4s%.»  49%c,  do  for  September.  4-i.i405ac; do  for  October, 
48H*t4$ii.  Oats.  New  No.  4  mixed,  34c:  Choice  old 
No.  4  mixed,  63%C;  New  No.  3  white,  quoted  at  S4e; 
New  No.  2  while,  35%c  Old  GO,  short  vtorage.  JOT^e; 
do  do  regular,  37ut3i%c;  do  do  fresh,  37%e. 

Boston.  Muss.— Flour  quiet.  Common  Extra-.  $3  150 
8  40;  Spring  W  heat  Patents  choice  to  faiicy.it  iV*4  90: 
Corn— Steady.  Steamer  Mixed.  Sic.  Oats— quiet.  No  2 
White,  S9>,ct!l%c;  Shori-'-  quiet;  Middlings,  per  ton. 
$17(020;  Wlnterslioris,  $18;  Spring  do,  $17. 

BuruAt.i),  N.  Y.- Win;  v No.  1  Hard,  dull,  weak  and 
lower.  81  %e  asked i  No.  I  Hard  Northern  Pacific  78?ii<j) 
79c;  Winter  Wheat,  dull;  No. 2  Red,  ir%c;  No  1  White 
Nllchtgan.  SM1  on  track.  Corn.-  Unsettled  aud  dull; 
No.  2,  Glim:  ifiUe.  No.  3,  u%c.  in  store.  Oars -Quiet 
and  weak.  No.  i  White.  ,1*m  35%c;  No.  3  White,  ASJac- 
36c,  No.  1  Mixed  at  31%t$32e- 
Sr.  lsfl'lH,  Mo,  — Flour  was  quiet  uud-usy.  Family, 
$2  55m 4  65  patents,  $•  85  to  I  it'i,  Wheat.  Lower.  No. 
2  red  cash.  StAw*.  August,  68%c;  September,  7U%(i  TOAgc. 
October.  7ttiivt«%c-  Corn  lower.  Cush  34%,(  .be.  Au¬ 
gust,  :v».*.;.-i%(n  s.  ptember,  3'>!t  r3ia?,c.  October. 

87»*o.  Oats  Cash,  a»%c;  August,  23 %c;  September, 
248j,c,  Octi  her,  ,5%c.  Rye  dull  and  wcakat  48c. 

CHICAGO  FLOUR-  Winter  Wheat,  $8 9:1  4  1 .15;  Spring 
Wheat.  $:•■  4i>,»4  ?5, Spring  Patents,  i;  '0  *;  W.  wheat. 
-No.  4 spring,  use,  No.  a  do,  nominal:  No.  2.  Red,  f0%c. 
Cou.n.— No.  2,  4tic.  Oats.  No.  4,  44 -qc.  Rye,— No.  4, 
!8%c.  B.UU.E  V—  No.  2,  64  %e*. 

BOsTON.--WooL.-  rhc  wool  market  showed  consider¬ 
able  activity  during  the  past  week,  aud  sales  of  2.467,- 
m  il  pounds  have  been  reported.  Sales,  however,  have 
only  been  mailt'  at  con  c salons,  and  the  market  Is 
easier  on  all  grades.  Michigan  fleeces  have  declined 
the  most,  and  large  sales  have  been  made  at  Stic.  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  fleeces  are  weak,  with  X  quoted  at 
82%e  XX  lit  31c,  aud  XXX  and  above  at  S5c.  No.  1 
washed  fleeces  will  uot  sell  at  over  86 c.  Combing  and 


Delaine  fleeces  are  in  better  demand,  with  No.  1  Comb¬ 
ing  selling  ai  37'rf38c,  Ohio  Delaine  at  36c,  and  Michigan 
Delaine  at  34@34%c.  Territory  wools  are  In  fair  de¬ 
mand.  Spring  Texas  wool  has  sold  at  24®25c.  for  me¬ 
dium  am)  fall  at  19o.  Nothing  of  consequence  has 
been  doing  in  California  wools.  Pulled  wools  ruled 
steady.  Foreign  clothing  wools  ore  in  good  demand 
and  tlrm.  The  tonoot  the  marker  at  the  close  was  un¬ 
settled  aud  weak  on  domestic  goods. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Yirw  York,  Saturoav.  August  6.  1887. 
Beeves,— Cincinnati  Ste'-r*.  1,380  lb  average,  at  $4  75 
per  ino  n>;  do,  1,857  lb,  nt.  $4  Sii  do,  1,4 1 *  i»,  at  8446,  do. 
4,205  lb.  at  s  i  In;  do,  1,193  tr,  at  $4  80;  New  Jersey 
"StiUorH,"  1,197  16  at  84  37%;  Stag,  1,|Sb  16,  at  $3:  Ohio 
Steers,  Lisa  it  average,  at  61  per  190  lb;  Chicago  do, 
1,34*  it.,  at.  $4  9il;  do.  !,3«6  16.  tit  $4  60  .to,  1.381  lb,  at 
$4  75;  (lo,  1  330  lb.  at  81  7*>:  Tcxuns  926  lh,  average,  at 
$3  20  per  10U  16;  do.  971  16.  at  83  25;  do,  L010  It.,  at  63  25; 
do.  1.01*16.  nt  30:  do,  918  lb,  H  35;  do.  925  16.  at 
83  35;  Ohio  steer*  1,233  lb,  at  *4  30,  do.  1.238  16.  ut  S  i  15; 
do,  1,115  lh,  at  83  *0;  Kentucky,  1,-130  >6,  1)1  *4  45:  do, 
1,189  It,,  at  *4  25:  Kentucky  Oxen,  1,456  16,  at  *3  76; 
Stags,  1  ‘IN •  T6.  at  63;  Chicago  steers,  1  280  tfc,  average, 
at  $1  35  per  Iftl  16:  do  1,39)  16,  at  St  35:  ilo.  1.354  16,  at. 
*4  40;  do.  l,ae  lb  nt  81  ,0:  do,  1,323  16.  ai  *1  76;  do.  t,32t 
lb.  at  $4  75;  Baltimore  Steers,  tb  average,  at  *5  per 
00  It.;  do,  M-il)  m,  at  S-l;  Indiana  do,  1.403  Ifc,  at  *4  35; 
Kentucky  do,  1. 14  lb,  ar  61  M  ilo  I  '.“Hi  16  at  .61  III; 
Bulls,  781’  lb  average,  at  $2  2U  per  1001b.  do,  S30  lb,  at 
$2  25;  do,  770  lb,  lit  *2  25. 

Calves.—  Buttermilk  calve*,  197  !6,  average,  at  2%c. 
per  16:  veals  ifow  Fed  calves),  l-n  a,  at  s%c:  Vrals.  138 
lb  at  8%c:  ButtermlU  Calves,  160  It  average,  at  2c.  per 
16  do.  '22  tb,  at  2j;c.  (lo,  330  16.  at  3C;  Veals.  139  In  at 
6c:  Buttermilk  1  aiv.-M. '42I  lb,  uverage.  al  2-%c.  per  lb: 
do,  Hi  lb.  ai  484c;  do,  185  lb,  at  81':  Fed  Calves,  #80  lb,  at 
3c:  Veals,  154  it),  ar  i!c;  Unucrmilk  calves,  '6*  lb  aver¬ 
age,  at  2e  per  lb:  (lo.  20  I  lb,  at  4@c  Fed  do,  205  lb,  at 
8%c;  veals  (few  fed  calves).  ISi  lb,  at  65  10  per  100  lb; 
Veals,  192  lb,  at  85  9 h  But  i.'rmllk  Calves.  214  lb  aver¬ 
age  at  4'tc.  per  lb;  do  9U0  lb  nt  2:%c;  do, 201  lb,  at  2%e; 
du  219  lb.  at  3c;  Fed  do,  2iAi  lb,  at  8%c. 

shkki-  as o  lamb*.— Ohio  Sheep,  93  16  overage,  at 
4%0  per  16;  do,  89  It*,  at  JiRc:  State  do,  11)0  lb,  at  lc; 
Kentucky  do,  XT%  16,  At  l%c.  We.-t,  Vergluta  do.  34  », 
at  4c;  Western  do,  s-j  tb  at  lo;  West  Virginia  Lambs, 
54  lb.  at  OUe;  Ohio  do.  39  16.  at  6c,  Kenlueli.v  do,  58  16, 
at  e-Re,  do,  111  lb  at  ii«4;  State  do,  57  lb  nt  7c:  Western 
Sheep,  30  It.  average,  ar  lc  per  It;  Kentucky  do,  104  lb, 
at  lo.  uO,  92  lb  at  l%c;  do  16.  at-  f  t  15  per  1l)‘i  lb; 
Kentucky  Lambs,  5i  lb.  ut  86  30;  do.  ‘H  lb  at  $8  25  do  58 
lb.  at  *6  10'  do  83  It,,  al  *8  75;  Ohio  Sheep.89  lb  average, 
at  83  fill  per  10li  lb  Krmttekv  do.  90  16,  at  *:t  BO;  do,  99 
It.  at  gl;  do  92  ti  at  si;  Virginia  t.nmbs.  16  tt,  nt  l)ttc. 
per  16  Keulucly  do  64  lb  at  fc;  (10,  80  lb,  at  tie:  do, 
65%  it,  at  Wiv,  Canada  do,  67%  it, .at  7%e:  State  Sheep, 
67  16  average,  ut  .!  V  per  tb;  West  Virginia  Sheep,  93 
16  average  al  $4  20  per  lii)  lh;  do,  S3  fb,  at  $1;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do,  99  !6  at  64  3h  do,  35  16  at  63  45;  ( ihln  do,  si 
a,,  at  *i  9»;  West  Virglula  Lambs  56  t6  ar  $«  20;  do,  58 
rt,  at  68  TO:  Kent ue kv  do.  5*%  lb,  at  *5  13%:  Ohio  -htop 
96  16  average,  at  per  ll>)  tb;  do,  100  Tb,  at  $4  50;  do, 
85  16.  at.  $4  4.5;  (lo  T.i  16,  at  *4  15;  Texas  do  89  lb, at  *3  80; 
do,  71  16.  at  3  50.  Selected  Ohio  Lambs,  49  lb,  at  7%c 
per  lb:  Jersey  Lambs.  86%  lb  average,  al  8c  per  lb;  do 
«i  lh  at  8%c. 

Hoos,-  -  Receipts  for  six  days,  19.768  head,  against  20,- 
158  head  for  same  time  last  wee*.  Market  steady 
at  $5  kiwi t  ?5  per  1(A)  lb;  state  Hogs.  311  m  average,  at 
*5  nil  per  9X1  16;  do.  its  16.  at  *5  50;  do,  2411  m,  at  *5  50; 
do,  435  lb,nt  *.‘i  (H);  do,  1,76  lb,  at  $5  75;  ’Roughs,”  314  lb 
-  J0;do  it’.  * i  M  (0, 

Buffalo  -Cattle.- Receipts  for  week  lOjili)  heud:  for 
same  lime  last  Week.  7.92' i  bead.  Good  to  Choice 
Shipping  firm  at  $4  id  s  1  40.  10  loads  Colorado  Steers 
solo  at  s).  Stitt  tit*  Itecoip's  for  week,  37,61X1  head; 
lor  same  time  last  week.  48,420  head.  Market  dull 
and  prices  a  shade  lower.  Inferior  to  Fair  Sheep  $3  'XI 
@8  75;  Good  to  choice,  $4  .n  Extra,  tl  15,  Good  to 
(  bole-  Western  Lambs,  *8  txi  nk  50,  Good  to  Choice 
Canadian  Lanins,  Hons  —Receipt*  for  the 

week,  o  ill  head;  tot  same  time  last  week,  11,760 
head.  Frli'ist  declined  10  *45c.  Mixed  Digs  aud  Light 
Yorkers,  $S1U;  selected  yorkers.  $s  40@4> *5  .Selected 
medium  weights.  $5  ‘-'Wi 55.  Grawers.  $4  .o*c  t  5. 

CHtc.ioo.  — c at  I’lk. — Market  strong  for  good,  poor 
weaker,  shipping  steers.  $8  00g,4  90;  stocker*  and 
feeders,  *1  $5@3  t* •;  cows,  bulls  and  mixed,  $1  OlKTo 

2  bulk  in  *i  in.,1 4iii;  Texas  cattle,  it  AJ. 

Hous.-Markst  strong  Rougn  and  mixed.  *4 

3  80;  packing  aud  shipping,  $5  15  45  10;  light,  St  71X4 
589;  skips,  $8  dial  nj.  She KP.- Market  steady  for  best, 
others  oft  Natives,  $1  5  144  tX):  Western,  Ni  00  *3  30, 
Texans,  82  50853  N);  lambs.  *3  75i5  t«)  pc  h»)  tb. 

ST.  Lul  ls.— cat ile.- Market  steady.  Fair  to  Choice 
Heavy  Native  steers.  $;(  901*4  15;  Butchers'  Steers, 
Fair  to  Choice,  *3  rn  33  95,  Feeders  fair  to  good,  $3 
@3  10:  Stockers,  fair  to  good.  *2(10812  Ml;  Texans,  and 
Indiana  common  gross  to  guod  corn  fed  *2  ui@3  TIL 
HoOs. —  Market  *i-  strong.  Choice  heavy  and 
Butchers  Selections.  $3  4.5 *.5  40;  Backing,  medium  to 
prime.  *4  40*5  69;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime,  $1  40,$ 

3  tic.  Pig*.  Common  to  G . .  *1  t(X*4  (0. 

Suttee.  Mark.u  steady.  Clipped  fatr  to  choice, 
$2  '90*3  55;  Lambs,  Hkgli  40. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TABL.I8I1K1)  18t»5. 

S.  H.  A:  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PI. ACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
Stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rlsjll  New-Yorker. 
Irving  National  Hank.  ptc. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Swifts  Patent  Roller  Gate.  A  Rolling  Gate  without 
any  track.  Will  not  sag:  simple,  eheap,. reliable,  con¬ 
venient.  Send  for  circular  to  — 

SWIFT  B  ItOT  HE  US,  Alillbrook.lN.  A. 


DROWNS 
D  FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN 

RISING  SUN,  1ND. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  tiny  depth,  from  20  to  5,000  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Gas.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Dulling  and 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  In  30  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  faster  and  with  less  power  than  any 
other  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Wells  to  earth  or 
rook  20  to  1,000  feet.  Farmers  and  others  are  making  $85 
to  *40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  8plendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufscturers  In  the  business  Send  4  cents  iu 
Stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Apprkss,  — 
Fierce  Well  Excavator  Co,.  New  York. 


LION  CUTTER 


THE  BEST 

Ensilage  &  Fod¬ 
der  t  imer  made. 
Also  GALE’S  CYL- 
1NDEK  and  LEVER 
CUTTER.  We  make 
besides,  the  old  and 
popular  self -sharp 
enfng 

FEED CUTTER. 

For  full  description 
send  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Price 
List,  Address 


The  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.  (Box  75).  Chicopee  Fails.  Mass. 


GO  SOUTH 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDS 


Young  Man  and  fl||Y  k  UQMF 

Stamg  /'  iri>articu_  D  U I  fl  nUIUL 


A-  t  O.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FENCES!  FENCES! 

Absolutely  the  best  and  cheapest  Farm  and  Gat  den 
Fence  known.  _ _ _  ,, „ 

THE  BROCK  FLEXIBLE  FENCE  CO„ 
123  Water  Htreet,  New  York. 


SHERWOOD’!*  MTEEL  HARNESS 

for  fall  plowing  has  no  equal.  For  Agency  and  full 
particulars  write  SHERWOOD  H  A  RN  E.**S  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 


THE.GRANQtB  FAMILY' FRl  IT  and  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

83.50,  S6.00  and  SI  0.00, 

Sentl  forelrcular  Easiers31axc- 
f act'd  Co..  8o3  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phila. 


P  EABSON’8 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICKS. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brarnla.  • 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT 


SEED 

ALL  THE  IMPROVED  AND  HARDY  VARIETIES 

that  have  withstood  the  past  winter,  uninjured 
by  freezing,  thawing,  or  the  Hessian  fly,  consisting  of 
lleitzN  Lonaberry,  Reliable,  Ued  Russian, 
\\  ilson's  Golden  I  rolific,  Hybrid  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Samples  of  o  Beat  V a  rieties,  with  price, 
history,  it  description  sent  by  mail  ft*  tOc.  in  stamps. 
Address  SAJI  1  Kl.  V>  1 1^*0  N,  Seed  Wa-at  Grower, 
iMECHAMCSVlLLE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 


1  rrrn  •uproyed 

LEFFELSirqn 

Wind  Engine 


Strongest  and 
easiest  regulated 

All  Working 
Parts  made  of  Malleable  Iron 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 
SPRINGFIELD  MACHINE  CO, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Jgflil 


CHA6.LCMCC  i  Alt  OTMtRi 


ouru  ew;r  e-cleaner 

AND  late:  catalocue 


-T  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S. 
for  Nurserymen  to  sort  up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to 
order,  than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  ot 
THE  STORRS  HARRISON  CO.  being  to  carry 
;t  fall  line  of  Fruit  and.  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbs, 

Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  remarkably  line  stock 
of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Kilmarnock  Wil¬ 
lows  and  other  Weeping  Trees;  also  GrapeVines, 
including  all  the  Best  New  Sorts — Moore's  Diamond, 

Empire  State,  Niagara,  Jessica,  Fratu  es  B.  Ha  ves,  etc. 

Cau  supply  car  loads  of  elegant,  large  Nursery-grown 
^  Elms.  Catalpas,  Maples,  Poplars,  Tulips,  etc.  The 
handsomest  lot  of  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  and  Irish  Juniper  ever  offered,  and  acres  on 
acres  of  other  Evergreens.  Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  limes.  Come  and  see.  Corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  33<*  Year-  7°o  Acres.  24  Greenhouses. 

Address  tuc  CTftDDQ  is  UARRI&DN  00  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.  OHIO. 


THE  BEST 


WASHER 

Wt>  will  gunrauico  tho  “  LO>  1.LI,  M  ASUKR  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  aud  iu  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
tho  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the 
clothes  eloan  without  rnbbiug,  we  will  refund  tho  money. 


AGENTS  WANTED  \VeO AN  SHOW 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  frori  *7-5  to  £150  per 

lutinl b.  Farmer*  make  sitSX]  to  Sfxx)  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer  Retail  pnee  only 
g.».  Sample  to  three  desiring  *u  agency  S3.  Also  the  Cele. 
b rated  KKYsvTONIi  WR1NGKRS  at  manufacturers’ 
lowest  prior.  We  invite  the  utrict^it  investigation.  Send 
your  address  ou  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars.  ^ 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 
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£ox  t\)C  goiW0. 


WHO  KILLED  THE  BIRD? 

Who  killed  the  Chippie? 

See  where  It  lies, 

The  light,  goue  out 
Of  its  bright  quick  eyes; 

This  tiny  creature,  bo  soft  and  brown, 

Here  on  the  dead  leaves  fallen  down. 

But  an  hour  ago 
It  felt  the  sun. 

Yet  now  Is  Its  happy 
Living  done— 

Born  In  a  nest  aud  made  to  be, 

Not  Boarer  nor  singer,  yet  blithe  and  free. 

No  human  eye, 

Perchance,  may  miss 

From  numbf  rlesB  flocks 
A  mite  like  this; 

Yet  with  It  something  has  gone  which  had 
In  Its  way  made  bough  aud  sunshine  glad. 

Who  killed  the  Chippie? 

I  think  1  know; 

This  way  from  school 
The  children  go. 

And  I  saw  a  boy  a  pebble  sling, 

And  now  I  flnd  this  poor  dead  thing. 

He  liked  perhaps 
To  prove  his  skill, 

Nor  thought  how  dreadful 
It  Is  to  kill; 

And  though  he  aimed  at  It  after  all, 

Was  sad  at  heart  when  he  saw  It  fall. 

I  am  almost  sure 
If  he  heard  me  say, 

"Who  was  It  killed 
A  bird  to  day?" 

He  would  wish  this  cruel  deed  uudone, 

And  blush  to  own  himself  the  one. 

— Wide  Awake. 


Ice  is  a  great  comfort  in  hot  weather. 
Food  can  be  kept  so  much  better  by  its  nse, 
and  there  are  various  kinds  of  cold  food  that 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  this  hot  weather. 
With  a  good  cold  spring  one  can  got  along 
pretty  well  without  ice,  but  most  of  us  have 
no  springs.  Ice  is  sold  now  in  places  where 
it  never  used  to  bo.  Many  butchers  vrho 
drive  wagons  about  the  country  carry  large 
blocks  of  ice  and  sell  it  as  they  would  meat. 
At  the  South,  before  the  war,  ice  was  a  great 
luxury.  Many  people  never  knew  what  it 
was.  Now  it  is  very  common.  The  drug 
stores  soil  great  quantities  of  it.  It  is  used 
mostly  for  ice  water.  People  stop  in  and  buy 
it  on  their  way  home.  The  seller  chops  oil  a 
little  square  piece  of  ice  and  ties  a  stout  string 
around  it.  The  purchaser  takes  the  string  in 
his  hand,  and  off  he  goes. 

Mucn  of  the  ice  used  at  the  South  comes 
from  Lake  Superior.  It  is  carried  in  cars 
built  like  an  ice  house,  with  double  walls  aud 
sawdust  packed  between  them.  It  Is  unload¬ 
ed  during  the  night.  To  unpack  it  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  would  melt  lip  all  the  profits. 
Some  ice  is  made  at  the  South  in  ice  machines. 
These  ice  machines  are  very  costly.  Tboy 
have  to  tie  very  strong,  and  they  require 
machinery  to  run  them.  So  they  can  only  be 
used  by  those  who  have  considerable  money. 
Most  of  us  have  to  let  Nature  do  our  freezing 
for  us.  We  usually  have  enough  cold  weu'her 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  have  helped 
handle  an  ice  ci  op  and  know  there  is  very  little 
fuu  about  it.  Still  it  pays  very  well  whether 
you  sell  it  or  use  it.  Some  people  are  so  far 
from  ponds  or  lakes  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
haul  ice.  They  have  to  freeze  it  at  home.  To  do 
this,  they  have  some  deep  cast-iron  puns  made. 
These  are  put.  out  of  doors  on  a  cold  day,  uud 
water  is  poured  into  them  from  time  to  time. 
This  water  freezes  slowly,  layer  by  layer, 
until  the  pan  is  filled  with  a  solid  block  of  ice. 
Then  when  Lot-  water  is  poured  on  the  outside 
of  the  pan,  the  lump  of  ice  is  easily  turned 
out  aud  packed  into  the  ice  house.  This  is  a 
slow  way  of  making  ice,  but  it  is  pretty  sure, 
aud  you  know  just  what  your  ice  is  made  of. 

Some  people  make  ice  water  lost  longer 
than  others  do.  They  know  how  to  handle  it. 
With  proper  handling  a  small  piece  of  ice 
will  keep  a  large  pitcher  of  water  cold  tor  a 
long  time,  it  pays  to  make  a  jacket  to  fit 
the  pitcher  or  pail  in  which  the  water  is  kept. 
Such  a  jacket  should  be  made  ubout  as  thick 
as  a  quilt.  It  will  pay  to  use  one  whenever 
you  have  Ice.  I  discovered  u  way  to  keep 
water  cool  while  I  was  ut  college.  My  chum 
and  1  divided  up  the  *'  housework.”  lie  was 
to  sweep  out  the  room  and  muke  the  bed  while 
I  had  to  bring  up  the  water.  The  water  came 
from  a  pump  in  front  of  the  building.  Home 
hot  summer  nights  we  would  drink  u  great 
deal,  and  it  kept  me  busy  to  provide  cool 
water.  I  got  the  biggest  pitcher  I  could  find 
and  made  a  jacket  out  of  an  old  blanket. 
This  was  made  so  it  would  slip  down  over  the 
pitcher.  I  hud  to  break  off  the  handle  to 
make  it  fit.  With  that  jacket,  well  damp¬ 
ened,  on  the  outside  of  the  pitcher,  the  water 
would  keep  cool  enough  for  anybody. 

American  boys  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  they  don’t  live  in  Europe.  In  countries 
like  Germany  und  France  all  men  have  to  be 


soldiers  for  a  number  of  years.  Every  young 
man  has  to  go  away  from  home  and  drill  and 
learn  how  to  fight.  That  is  poor  business.  I 
am  glnd  there  is  no  need  of  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  War  is  bad.  For  my  part  I  should  be 
willing  to  stand  a  great  deal  before  I  fought, 
but  if  1  should  fight  I  should  want  to  settle 
the  matter  so  it  would  stay  settled  for  good. 
That  is  the  kind  of  soldiers  we  want  our 
American  citizens  to  make,  as  I  look  at  it. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark  :  I  wish  to  tell  a  little 
story  that  will,  I  think,  interest  the  Cousins. 
It  is  an  old  Irish  story  and  has  been  handed 
down  in  otu’  family  from  the  time  of  my 
great-grand  father.  Whether  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but,  be  that  as 
it  may,  1  never  met  any  one  who  had  heard 
it,  so  know  that  it  will  be  new  to  my  little 
readers.  It  is  about 

the  little  red  hen. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Mouse,  a 
Louse  and  a  little  lied  Hen  altogether  iu  a 
house.  Times  were  very  hard  and  they  often 
had  nothing  to  eat.  One  day,  after  haviug 
goue  supperless  to  bed  the  night  before,  the 
little  Red  Hen  .mid  : 

“If  I  go  to  the  fields  and  hunt  some  corn 
will  you  take  it  to  the  mill  and  get  it 
ground  f" 

“  No,  I  won’t,”  said  the  Mouse. 

“No,  I  wou’t,”  said  the  Louse. 

“  Then  7  won't,"  said  the  little  Red  Hen. 

“  Well,  if  1  go  to  the  Held,  hunt  some  corn, 
take  it  to  the  mill  and  get  it  ground,  will  you 
make  the  cakes  when  1  bring  it  home?”  said 
the  little  Red  Hen. 

“  No,  I  won’t!”  said  the  Mouse. 

“  No,  I  won’t!”  said  the  Louse. 

“  Then  I  wou’t!”  said  the  little  Red  Hen. 

“  Well,  if  I  go  to  the  field  aud  get  some  corn, 
take  it  to  the  mil)  and  get  it  ground,  bring  it 
home  and  make  some  cakes,  will  you  eat 
them?”  said  the  little  Red  Hen. 

“  Yes,  I  will!”  said  the  Mouse. 

“  Yes,  I  will!” said  the  Louse. 

“  Of  course  1  will!”  said  the  little  Red  Hen. 

So  off  she  went  to  the  fields.  She  got  some 
corn,  and,  after  a  long  journey,  took  it  to  the 
mill,  got  it  ground  and  brought  it  home.  She 
then  sot  about  to  make  the  porridge  aud  pan¬ 
cakes  while  the  Louse  and  the  Mouse  looked  on. 
The  fire  burned  brightly;  the  porridge  began 
to  boil,  the  cakes  began  to  fry,  and  the  Mouse, 
the  Louse  and  the  little  Redllen  looked  forward 
to  the  dinner  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

“  Hark  1  I  hear  a  noise,”  said  the  Mouse. 

“  Hark  !  I  hear  a  noise,”  said  the  Louse. 

“  Hark  !  I  hear  a  noise,”  said  the  little  Red 
Hen. 

“  Oh,  the  Fox  is  coming,”  said  the  Mouse. 

“  Oh,  the  Fox  is  coming,”  said  the  Louse. 

“  Ob,  the  Fox  is  coming,”  said  the  little  Red 
hen. 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?”  cried  the  Mouse. 

“  What  shall  we  do  f”  cried  the  Louse. 

“  What  shall  we  do?”  cried  the  little  Red  Hen. 

"  I’ll  creep  lu  my  hole,”  said  the  Mouse. 

“  I’ll  crawl  in  my  blanket,”  said  the  Louse. 

“And  I’ll  fly  up  on  the  collar  beam,”  said 
the  little  Red  lieu. 

So  the  Mouse  went  in  its  hole,  the  Louse 
crawled  in  its  blanket,  and  the  little  Red  Hen 
(lew  upon  the  collar  beam. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  loud  noise  was  heard  at 
the  door  and  in  walked  the  Fox. 

“Ho,  hoi  Nobody  home  to-day?  My!  I 
smell  porridge— and  pancakes!  Won’t  I  have 
a  feast!”  and  he  began  to  rub  his  stomach  iu 
expectation  of  the  dinner  iu  store  for  him. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  helped  himself  to 
the  porridge  and  cakes  and  ate  and  ate  till  he 
finished  it  all.  But  his  enjoyment  did  not  last 
long,  for  he  bad  eaten  too  much,  aud  his  glut¬ 
tony  was  rewarded,  as  gluttony  invariably  is 
by  terrible  pain  aud  distress  iu  his  stomach. 
He  groaned,  and  finally  iu  his  agony  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  and  began  to  roll.  The 
sight  was  so  strange  and  his  groans  so  loud 
that  the  little  Red  Hen  begun  to  luugh,  und, 
forgetting  the  danger,  laughed  out  loud.  Ttio 
Fox  looked  around  aud  spied  her  on  the  col¬ 
lar  beam. 

“Ho-ho!”  bo  cried,  “so  you  are  home  to¬ 
day  1  Won’t  you  come  down  and  scratch  my 
back?” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  little  Red  Hen,  “I’m  afraid 
you’d  hurt  me!” 

“No,  I’d  not  harm  a  feather  of  ye — won’t 
you  come  aud  scratch  my  back  f”  agaiu  asked 
the  Fox. 

But  the  little  Red  Hen  kept  refusing. 

Htill  the  Fox  coaxed,  and  as  she  thought  he 
wus  sick,  the  little  Red  Hen  kept  getting 
nearer,  until  finally  she  began  to  scratch  his 
back,  down  by  his  tail, 

“A  little  higher,  my  dear,”  said  the  Fox. 

“Ah!  I’m  afraid  you’ll  catch  me,”  said 
the  little  Red  Hen. 

“I  wouldn’t  harm  a  feather  of  ye,”  said  the 
Fox.  “Just  a  little  higher.” 

Bo  he  kept  ou  coaxing,  aud  the  little  Red 
Hen  kept  ou  scratching  higher,  till  she  was  up 
ou  his  shoulder.  Then  the  Fox  suddenly 


grabbed  her  with  his  paw  and  put  her  in  his 
bag. 

“Now,  my  lady,”  he  said  “I’ve  got  you.” 
Won’t  you  make  a  fine  pot-pie  for  my  Grand¬ 
mother  1” 

The  little  Red  Heu  was  very  much  fright¬ 
ened,  and  now  that  it  was  too  late  regretted 
her  folly;  regretted  that  she  was  unable  to 
hold  her  silly  little  tongue,  when  silence 
meant  every  thing;  but  she  knew,  alas!  that 
regrets  were  vain. 

Meanwhile  the  Mouse  and  the  Louse  lay  still 
as  death.  They  thought  they  had  seen  the  last 
of  the  little  Red  Hen,  and  now  began  to  appre¬ 
ciate  her  value — for  had  she  not  provided  for 
them  time  and  again ! 

The  Fox  shouldered  his  burdeu  uiul  started 
for  home.  When  he  had  gone  along  the  high¬ 
way,  for  some  distance,  he  heard  the  hunter’s 
hounds  on  the  chase.  He  tried  to  run,  but  the 
weight  of  the  bag  prevented  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  much  progress.  Becoming  very  much 
frightened  he  exclaimed: 

“What  shall  1  do!  Oh,  what  shall  1  do!” 

“  Set  me  down  by  the  roadside,”  said  the 
little  Red.IIen,  “and  you  go  hide  in  the  thicket 
till.the  hounds  get  by.” 

“  A  good  idea,”  said  the  Fox,  “aud  no  soon¬ 
er  said  than  done.” 

As  soon  as  the  little  Red  Hen  felt  the  Fox  set 
her  down  on  the  ground,  she  drew  her  scis¬ 
sors,  needle  aud  thread  (which  she  always  car¬ 
ried)  from  her  pocket;  she  cut  a  hole  in  the 
bag,  crawled  out,  put  several  large  stones  in 
the  hag,  sewed  the  opening  up  and  flew  up  in 
the  tree  to  watch  and  wait.  The  hounds 
came  dashing  by,  burking  and  making  a  great 
clatter,  for  they  knew  they  were  off  to  the 
hunt.  After  they  had  gone  and  everything 
became  quiet,  the  Fox  crept  stealthily  forth 
from  his  hiding  place.  After  becoming  fully 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  danger,  he  picked 
up  his  bag  aud  started  ou  his  journey. 

“  Oh,  my  lady,  how  heavy  you  are!  Won’t 
you  make  a  nice  pot-pie  for  my  Grand¬ 
mother  1” 

The  little  Red  Hen  in  the  tree  close  by 
laughed  again,  but  not  out  loud  this  time. 
Bbe  had  learned  her  lesson  too  well  to  betray 
herself  a  second  time. 

Ou  trudged  the  Fox  aud  on  flew  the  Hen 
from  tree  to  tree,  keeping  the  Fox  in  sight. 
Finally  he  reached  his  home,  tired  aud  weary 
with  the  weight  of  bis  burden. 

“ Grandmother,”  ho  called,  “I’ve  the  pret¬ 
tiest  little  Redllen  you  ever  saw,  to  make  us  a 
pot-pie  for  supper.  You  go  and  hang  the  pot 
w  hile  I  climb  up  on  the  roof  aud  throw  her 
down  the  chimney.” 

The  old  grandmother,  well  pleased  at  the 
news,  went  into  the  hut,  while  the  Fox  climbed 
to  the  roof  with  the  bag.  Ho  untied  the 
string  carefully,  pushed  the  mouth  of  the 
sack  well  down  the  chimney  hole  (for  ho 
feared  bis  precious  Hen  would  fly  away),  and, 
taking  the  bag  by  the  corners  of  the  bottom, 
shook  the  Heu,  as  he  supposed,  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  below'.  With  a  satisfied  smile  he 
began  to  descend.  But  whut  hud  happened 
below  <  The  old  grandmother,  haviug  the  pot 
of  boiling  water  ready,  stood  iu  front  of  the 
fire-place  waiting. 

Crash,  crash,  crash,  came  the  stones!  They 
struck  the  pot,  splitting  it  in  pieces,  sending 
the  scalding  water  ull  over  her  shins.  She 
cried  in  rage  and  fury,  and,  thinking  the  Fox 
had  played  a  trick  on  her,  grasped  the  tongs, 
and,  suffering  as  she  was,  waited  for  him. 
He  came  down,  blithely  calling  to  know  what 
she  thought  of  his  Red  Hen.  Angered  more 
than  ever  at  this  she  sprang  upon  him  aud 
choked  Him  to  death  with  the  tongs  Her 
burns  were  so  severe  that  she  died  from  them, 
aud  so  the  two  Foxes,  the  terror  of  that  local¬ 
ity,  both  were  dead. 

The  little  Red  Hen  hastened  home  to  the 
Mouse  and  the  Louse  to  tell  them  the  good 
news.  Bhe  found  them  very  despondent,  for 
they  thought  that  she  was  dead.  They  were 
delighted  to  hour  that  the  Foxes  were  dead. 
They  lived  happily  ever  after — the  Mouse,  the 
Louse,  aud  the  little  Red  Hen. 

Truly  yours, 

DOHA  HAHVKY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«♦»  — 

Deak  Uncle  Make:  I  am  a  little  orphan 
girl  nine  years  of  age.  I  do  not  know  w’here 
I  was  born,  as  my  parents  moved  to  Texas 
when  I  was  a  baby,  und  both  died  when  I  was 
four  years  old;  but  I  have  a  nice  homo,  and 
am  quite  happy.  1  went  to  school  last  Octo¬ 
ber  for  the  first  time,  and  am  now  nearly 
through  the  Third  Reader.  1  road  the  letters 
to  the  Cousius,  and  want  to  be  a  Cousin  too, 
but  I  cau’t  write  very  well  yet.  I  shall  watch 
every  Ru&AL  for  my  name,  to  see  if  you  have 
adopted  me,  and  will  then  try  and  write  my 
next  letter  better.  1  planted  some  water¬ 
melons,  but  I  always  mistake  and  pull  them 
too  green.  fanny  Jordan. 

Denison,  Texas. 

[Now,  you  sec,  you  are  one  of  my  little  girls, 


and  I  shall  expect  that  letter.  I  hope  you 
will  be  a  good  girl  and  make  a  good  wo¬ 
man. — u.  M.] 


Purify  the  Blood. 

Wo  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
wo  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  It  Is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  Influence  of  the  blood  upon 
tbe  beat tb  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  contanilnatod,  tlio  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  1h  undermined  Is  Immeasur¬ 
able.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits.  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  Nervousness  aud  other 
eilttlo  (?)  ailments"  are  the  premonitions  Of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
©nly  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass, 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  host  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  IHriU  aud 
Karas.  Slumlord  Hi  ids.  For  prices  of  KggB  and 
Birds,  address  l»R.  It.  111!  It  It,  POO  ASSET,  MASS. 


ST.  4J  ROUGE'S  HALL  lor  Both  mid  Younsr 

Men.  ST.  GEORGE'S  MD.  Unsurpassed.  SM.’iO  to 
*3U0  a  vear.  PROF.  J.  C.  KINEAR,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


WANTED.— AGENTS  fo  sell  a  first  clow  and  rap¬ 
idly  seJ ling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
tn  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M’F’G  CO  ,  llullhlo,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

A  Treatise  on  same  Bent  free,  by 

AMpinwiill  M’f’g  Co.,  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 


N 


EW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

ML  SIC,  FINE  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature.  English  Branches,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc.  LARGEST  uud  Beat.  Equipped  in  the 
World.  I(K>  Instructors, 218(1  Students  lust  year,  ltoard 
and  Room  with  Steam  Heat  and  Electric  Light. 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  8, 1887.  Ill’ll  Calendar  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  TOUKJKE,  Dir.,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


PATENTS 

f  k.  LEHMANN,  SOLICITOR  or  Patent*,  Wiahtngton,  D.  Q. 
Mo  chare*  onisu  pa  tan  t  la  a  ac  a  rad.  Band  for  OlrcaiEr. 


«<$  CHICAGO  $tx> 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  leaching  und  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  lingular  winter  session  for  1SJ7- 
1888  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JONEPII  II LG II  KM,  M.  It.  C.  V.  H., 
2537  und  2533  State  Street,  Chlcugo,  111. 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Safety  Su-nm  Engines,  belt  Hallway  mid  Lever  II  or to 
Powers.  Tim  dtluc  M.n  liine*.  Straw  Preserving  Threshers, 
1*1-0  nn.l  Spring  TUmli  ILirr.iwx,  Until*  Sulky  Horse  Lakes, 
Cultivators.  Feed  Mill  ,  Feed  Steamer..  (Irniti  Seeders, 
Corn  Phmien,  plow,,  Plow  Sulkies,  lluv  Prosse#,  A-u.,  ice  » 
Kc.’ihtl.hod  l -.'to .  Send  for  illustrated  CniaJofiue. 

UlIKKI.l.ll  A  >1  FLICK  CO  Albany,  IV.  Y. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEVELCR. 

The  Best  Tool  In  the  world  for  preparing  Wheat 
Ground  nnd  for  Summer  Fallow*. 
DUANE  H.  NASH.  Sole  Manufacturer. 
Millington,  New  ifcrtry. 

Brin, eh  Ofhee :  MO  Smith  Clark  St..  Chtcitgo. 

N.  B.— "Tillage  it  M»nure"  end  ether  ettayt  tent  free 
to  partiet  who  name  (hit  paper. 


JKItSKY  UJ£D,  roi.AMi-nilNA, 
Chphlfp  While,  Hi  rkotilip  k  York- 
shire  Hit*.  Koul hilow  n,  i  olswold 
nml  Oxfurtl  Iluwn  Slice p u ml  l-Aiubt 
Scot  eh  Collej  Shepherd  l>ng»  »nd 
Knnejr  I'oullrj,  Kcml  for  4  atnlogua 
W.ATLKK  lil  lU'EK  A  tO.rhlU.Pa 


THE  LATEST 

— AND  — 

DIE  BEST. 

EXAMINE 


THE 


Sherman  Fodder  and  Ensilage  Cutter. 


POINTS: 


iron  Frame,  Steel  Bear  Jugs,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Babbitt  Melul,  New  Feetl 
KoIIoi'h  and  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 

SEND  FOR  ClttCULAB  AND  PRICES. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


PERSONALS. 

Mme  Nilsson  owns  two  buildings  that  are 
assessed  at,  ¥138,000,  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Cleveland,  her  mother  and  aunt  are 
at  Marion,  Mass.,  the  guests  of  Gen.  A.  W. 
Greely. 

In  the  new  Congress  will  he  two  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  war— Mr.  Rice,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Mr.  Hare,  of  Texas. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  takes  great,  inter¬ 
est  in  electricity,  and  is  employ  ing  it  on  his 
estate  at  Hatfield  to  work  the  elevators  for 
building  the  bay  and  corn  stacks. 

Blaine  is  enjoying  himself  highly  in  Scot¬ 
land  with  millionaire  Andrew  Carnagie. 
The  report  that  he  will  return  soon  is  denied; 
won’t  lie  back  before  next  summer. 

ChaUNCey  M.  Depew,  President  of  the  N. 
Y.  Central,  and  ex-Uovernor  Alger  of  Michi¬ 
gan  are  in  Europe  to  secure  the  aid  of  Eng¬ 
lish  capital  in  building  n  new  trunk  line 
across  the  continent. 

President  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  can  keep  healthy  and  abstain  from 
taking  exercise.  It  is  said  that  he  never  rides 
horseback,  aud  seldom  walks.  The  only  out- 
of-door  sport  he  cares  for  is  fishing,  which  is 
the  most  sedentary. 

Mrs  John  A,  Loo  AN  has  arrived  at  her 
home  in  Washington.  Her  shoulder-blade, 
which  was  dislocated  by  a  carriage  accident, 
has  been  re-set  by  Surgeon-General  Hamilton, 
as  the  first  operation  was  a  failure.  She  is  in 
rather  a  serious  condition. 

Nacres,  Head  Chief  of  the  Piute  Indians 
in  Nevada,  has  turned  his  tomahawk  into  a 
hoe  and  settled  down  to  farming.  He  has  a 
fine  crop  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  “half  a 
mile  long  and  all  the  same  wide,  aud  he  no 
go  hungry  next  winter.” 

Professor  Elisha  Gray’s  new  discovery 
s  called  auto-telegraphy,  and  it  is  claimed 
tbut  it,  will  be  possible  with  its  use  to  write 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  and  have  an  autograph¬ 
ic  fae  simile  of  the  writing  reproduced  by  tel¬ 
egraph  300  mites  away,  and  probably  at  a 
much  greater  distance. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  has  a  room  at  Dak  View, 
furnished  in  the  style  of  her  grundmother’s 
old  home.  There  is  a  Tag  earjict  on  the  floor, 
which  was  made  after  the  same  pattern  as 
her  grandmother’s;  big  brass  andirons  stand 
in  the  fireplace,  und  a  spinning-wheel  graces 
a  corner  of  the  room, 

Charles  Bait,  one  of  the  curators  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  who  recently  died  in 
Washington,  hud  no  relatives  in  this  couutry 
aud  loaves  his  fortune  to  a  nephew  in  Ger¬ 
many.  For  50  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a 
miser,  sleeping  ami  eating  in  one  room  in  the 
Smithsonian  building. 

Skrcikant  Mason,  who  gained  notoriety 
for  having  shot  at  Guiteuu  during  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  President  Garfield,  bus  be¬ 
come  a  pro!s|HTOus  and  very  quiet  farmer  in 
Orange  County,  Virginia.  He  aud  Betty  and 
several  babies  are  reported  to  be  perfectly 
comfortable  In  all  respects. 

The  infant  King  of  Spurn,  who  is  entitled 
to  an  allowance  of  $1,500,000  a  year,  was 
considered  a  very  lucky  child  until  the  16- 
year-old  Emperor  of  China  was  heard  from. 
The  Celestial  monarch  is  said  to  receive 
$50,001  >,(HX I  a  year,  and  is  about  to  spend 
$10,000,000  in  getting  married. 

Another  bank -president,  R  P,  Clement, 
of  the  Citizens’ Savings  Bank,  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  has  absconded,  taking  with  him  $00,000, 
chiefly  the  deposits  of  thrifty  workingmen. 
He  was  President  of  the  Youug  Mens’  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  aud  a  strong  advocate  of  re¬ 
formation  in  business  morals. 

The  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  William,  of 
Germany,  who  has  been  in  Eugland  siuee  the 
Jubilee,  has  had  u  fourth  operation  performed 
ou  his  throat  for  the  removal  of  the  abnormal 
growth  there;  in  other  respects  he  is  in  very 
Rood  health.  At  the  solicitation  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  Queen  Victoria,  he  will  try  the  brac¬ 
ing  air  of  Scotland  for  some  time. 

About  a  fortnight  ago  there  were  two 
vague  rumors  that  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the 
Afncau  explorer,  who  is  on  his  way  up  the 
Congo  to  relieve  Emiu  Pasha,  had  been  shot 
to  death  or  drowned.  News  arrived  yester¬ 
day  that  he  was  safe  ou  June  18— over  a  fort¬ 
night  after  his  reported  death.  At  last  ac¬ 
counts  he  was  prosecuting  his  expedition 
vigorously  and  successfully. 

Colonel  La  hunt,  the  President’s  Private 
Secretary,  is  up  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  aud  at  his  desk  by  nine,  and  usually  stays 
there  until  six  or  seven  iu  the  evening.  He 
takes  a  drive  behind  his  team  of  bays  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  and  shortly  after  dinner  is  back 
at  his  desk  again,  where  he  remains  until 
nearly  midnight.  Ho  never  drinks  or  smokes, 
and  has  no  time  for  reading  or  for  recreation. 

Joseph  w.  Drkxel,  the  banker,  has  written 


Connnander-iu  Chief  Fairchild  a  letter  tender¬ 
ing  to  the  surviving  Union  soldiers  of  the  late 
war  in  perpetuity,  the  cottage  on  Mount 
McGregor  iu  which  General  Grant  died. 
There  is  no  stipulation  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
used,  hut  it  is  specified  that  the  trustees  shall 
consist  of  the  Commander-in  Chief  of  the 
Grand  Army,  President,  of  the  Mount  Mc¬ 
Gregor  Railway  aud  such  other  persou  as  Mr. 
JJrexel  may  designate. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

James  Whitcomb  Biley  has  written  many 
touching  little  bits  of  poetry,  but  we  do  not 
remember  anything  equal  to  the  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  poem  printed  in  the  August  Century: 
NOTHIN'  TO  SAY. 

Nothin’  to  say  my  {laughter!  Nothin’  at  all  to  say!— 
Girls  (hat's  In  love,  I’ve  noticed,  glnerly  has  their  way, 
Yer  mother  did,  afore  you,  when  her  folks  objected 
to  me.— 

Ylt  here  /  am,  and  here  you  are!  and  yer  mother— 
where  la  she? 

You  look  lota  like  yer  mother;  purty  much  same  In 
size; 

And  about  the  same  complected;  and  favor  about  the 
eyes. 

Like  her  too  In  Bein’  here,  because  she  couldn't  stay 
It'll  most  seem  like  you  was  dead  like  her-but  I  ain’t 
got  nothin'  to  say. 

She  left  you  her  little  Bible -writ  yer  name  accrual 
the  page, 

And  left  her  enr-bobs  feryou  ef  ever  you  come  of  age. 
I've  alius  kep’  em  and  guarded  'em,  but  ef  yer  agoln' 
away. 

Nothin'  to  say,  my  daughter!  Nothin’  at  all  to  say! 

You  don’t  recollect  her,  I  reckon?  No;  you  wasn't  a 
year  old  then! 

And  now  yer— how  old  are  you?  Why  child,  not 
•'twenty!"  When? 

And  yer  next  birthday's  In  April,  and  you  want  to  git 
married  tnar  day? 

- I  wish*  yer  mother  was  livin’— but— I  ain’t  got 

nothlu’  to  say. 

Twenty  year:  ami  ns  good  a  girl  as  parent  ever  found. 
There’s  a  straw  krtched  onto  yer  drees  there— I'M 
breeh  It  off.— turn  round, 

(Her  mother  was  Jest  rwenty  w  hen  us  two  run  away!) 
Nothin'  to  say  my  daughter!  Nothin'  at  all  to  say! 

Was  there  ever  a  more  touching  bit  of  farm 
life  written?  Long  novels  have  been  printed 
which  contain  less  feeliug  and  real  pathos 
than  arc  found  in  these  JO  lines.  What  a 
lonely  life  this  man  bos  led  all  through  these 
years.  He  lias  been  true  to  the  wife  of  his 
youth.  His  daughter  has  grown  up  into  the 
place  of  the  dear,  dead  woman  so  gradually 
that  he  cannot  realize  at  times  that  his  wife 
has  gone  away.  It  must  sting  such  a  man 
for  a  moment  to  learn  that  another  has  stolen 
her  best  love  away  from  him.  This  girl  was 
such  a  part  of  bis  life— so  much  like  her 
mother.  The  years  that  are  to  come  will 
seem  so  hopeless  without  her.  If  she  only 
had  sisters,  if  her  mother  could  have  lived ,  it 
would  be  so  different.  “Nothin’  to  say  ?”  It 
is  a  brave  silence.  Few  can  realize  what  it 
costs. 

“Twenty  years !  and  as  good  a  girl  as  par¬ 
ent  ever  found !”  Happy  the  furiner’s  daugh¬ 
ter  who  can  leave  her  father’s  house  with  such 
a  blessing.  Pity  the  father  who  sees  such  a 
daughter  leave  him. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  Century  on  “American  War  Songs.” 
Many  of  them  are  now  forgotten.  We  still 
shout  “John  Brown’s  Body”  or  “Marching 
Through  Georgia”  iu  every  political  cam¬ 
paign,  but  “Tramp!  Tramp!  Tramp!”  “Just 
Before  The  Battle,  Mother,”  “They've  Draft¬ 
ed  Him  Into  The  Army”  and  numberless 
others  that  helped  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  during  the  days  of  war,  have  never 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  new  generation 
Mrs.  Howe’s  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,” 
was  the  grandest  of  all  war  poems.  Sted 
man’s  "John  Brown  of  Ossawattamie”  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  read  it. 

The  estimate  of  Johu  Brown  und  the  story 
of  his  attack  upon  Harper’s  Ferry  as  given  In 
John  Hay's  T.ife  of  Lincoln  will,  we  think, 
he  generally  accepted  as  just.  Brown  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  badly  balanced  man.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  unsuccessful  iu  his  business 
enterprises,  wild  and  vitiouary  in  his  plans 
and  obstinate  iu  carrying  them  out.  it  ap- 
pours  that  his  friends  knew  that  he  meditated 
some  form  of  attack  upon  slave  holders. 
After  listening  to  his  plans  they  tried  to  show 
him  that  he  could  not  succeed,  but  he  insisted 
with  such  blind  obstinacy,  that  they  were 
forced  to  allow  him  to  proceed.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  auy  man  could  have  expected  the 
attack  upon  Harper’s  Ferry  to  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess,  Doubtless  the  very  foolishness  of  the 
effort  made  .many  Southern  people  believe 
for  the  time  that  Brown  was  backed  up  by 
thousands  of  Northern  soldiers. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  August  Forum 
ou  Choosing  An  Occupation,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale 
has  this  to  say  about  school  teachers: 


“It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  people  who 
have  schools  in  charge,  that  so  many  persons 
offer  t.hemselvps  as  teachers  who  have  no  oth¬ 
er  qualification  than  that  they  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  are  really  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  men  and  boys  who  are  in  the 
middle  of  t, he  line  in  t  he  old  water-carry  ing 
lines  of  the  primeval  village  conflagrations. 
Certain  strong  and  ready  men  were  at  the 
well,  who  could  he  trusted  to  haul  up  the  wa¬ 
ter  rapidly  and  skillfully  in  large  buckets; 
certain  shifty  and  courageous  men  were  at  the 
ladder  where  the  fire  was  burning;  and  be¬ 
tween  were  the  incompetents  of  the  village, 
who  could  at  least  pass  a  bucket  full  of  water 
from  hand  to  hand,  or  it  was  supposed  they 
could.  In  just  this  way  a  great  many  people 
offer  themselves  as  teachers,  who  can  merely 
hand  over  such  science  as  they  have  acquired, 
and  which  they  cannot  use,  iu  the  hope,  al¬ 
most  always  in  vain,  that  other  people  can 
use  it  better  than  they  can.  Alas,  they  spill 
a  great  deal.” 

A  great  many  of  our  country  schools  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  class  of  people  described  by 
Dr.  Hale.  College  boys,  clerks  from  the 
towns,  farm  bands  or  old  men  who  taught 
school  40  years  ago  preside  iu  far  too  many  of 
our  country  school-houses.  Most  of  these 
care  next  to  nothing  for  tint  real  progress  of 
their  pupils.  The  great  incentive  for  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  earn  the  teacher’s  salary.  Many  of 
such  teachers  will  never  see  their  pupils  again 
and  have  hardly  a  thought  for  their  future 
welfare.  Une  great  trouble  with  country  schools 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  school  officers  are  too 
often  childless  men  who  care  little  about 
the  schools.  All  matters  connected  with  it 
are  to  be  rushed  over  as  cheaply  and 
quickly  as  possible.  We  have  known  a 
teacher  to  bo  hired  because  he  was  “good 
company.”  When  “  boarding  ’round,”  he 
more  than  made  up  in  entertainment  what  he 
lacked  in  school-room  wisdom.  Another  was 
hired  because  he  could  “help  out  the  singing- 
school.”  We  need  faithful  und  conscientious 
teachers  in  the  country,  if  we  need  them  any¬ 
where.  A  good  teacher  will  not  knowingly 
go  into  a  district  where  he  cannot  expect  to  be 
promptly  and  firmly  backed  up  in  bis  efforts 
by  the  school  officials.  The  best  way  to  make 
a  good  sehool  is  to  put  enterprising,  intelligent 
men  who  have  children  to  educate,  on  the 
School  board.  The  common  practice  of  elect¬ 
ing  the  last  man  to  move  into  the  district,  has 
ruined  many  a  school. 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser— Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  autber  Dr  James  Law,  Cornell 
University,  Ttbacu,  N.  Y.  A  new  edition  of 
this  valuable  work  has  just  left  the  printers’ 
hands.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  volume,  as  it  now  appears,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  veterinary  treatise  before  the 
public.  This  is  a  volume  that  every  farmer 
ought  to  have.  The  author  is  a  careful  student 
and  iuvestigator,  and  thus  speaks  authorita- 
lvely.  He  is  an  instructor,  and  thus  has  the 
power  of  putting  his  thoughts  into  words 
whieti  are  easily  understood. 


Pissrctlanrou.sf 


OUR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  Force  Dump. 

Cylinder  aud  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 

of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Lockport.  N.  If. 

Buhach 


.  ..  .-Ira  y  . ,  The  only  pure  and  re- 

Sr  -G,  liable  Pyrethrum  Pow- 

der.  The  only  practical 
V  e  x  t  e  r  m  I  n  a  t  o  r  of  the 
EIIB^ran  dreaded  Rose  Hint  (Mu- 

a  roosctylhs  subsplnosus) 

M  .Mil  LfVsyO  Do  hoi  be  duped  with 

c\ L-F-*-1  --i <->£)■■*  poisonous  and  worllt- 
-.iiA  >  ®  hss  compounds,  m 

fVr;rnfWM->  Mocai  t  HACH  Is  the  stir. -and  in 
'-iAUF0^1_TfhNlV|PS^!"’  fallible  exterminator  of 

INSECT  EXT E RMIN ATDR 

" - — -  tiers,  oil  plant  call  uk  in 

>. )  sects;  Atvd,  In  fuel,  oil 
v forms  of  lu>oct  life.  Bu- 
‘  T_A  hacli  is  perfect  ty  harm 

— V*-  less  to  aoltml  and  plant 

,7~ — — - - — - 1  life.  All  DrmtKfsts.  Send 

your  address  for  Circulars  giving  full  particulars 

BUHACH  PRODUCING  AND  M’  F’G  CO.. 

'AH  Ann  Street.  New  York. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIlfi  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
sands  In  twe  Illustrated  Clrcuiar  free.  Manufactured 
by  I  Q.  PARSONS  A  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  V 


1 WAMT  ACTIVE,  enercetic  men 

,\\ and  all  oxer  *h»» country  to 

the  V  b-et  at  St:  am  Hasher. 

M  jVMA'J&Why  dOMlt  pny  to  act  ns  my 
agont?  Becuusa  the  m-uiuents 
In  ua  luvut  tuo  to  numiirou-  itnd  convincing  that 
tains  are  tnado  with  liult  dilUeiiltjr.  1  will  „fti» 
a  H  usher  cn  two  weeks'  trial, on  hbcrtil  terms,  to  be 
returned  at  my  «»;  ensn  If  not  •alfsfnotory,  Agents 
cun  thus  tost  It  for  thotnsnltws.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for 
terms  und  illustrated  clrotiliirwnh  outline  of  argu- 
ments  to  be  used  in  nmking  sales.  J.  W  orth,  sole 
rnunfr..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  box  1833,  New  York  City, 
f  Bsst  prepaid  oa  fl  wMkd  trial  to  p»r,os.  hr  thalr  own  ihX 
A  w*«r»  i  »»»*  if  sat,  l.i  pu-tl«ul«n  slioul  lr„  leltUj 


THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pare  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PBIGE  20c.  OB  >3  A  TEAR  BY  MAIL. 

temple  Copy  of  eurrent  number  mailed  upon  re- 
eel  pt  of  26  ft*. :  back  numbers,  16  eto. 

Premia ■  List  with  either. 

Addrooot 

&.  T.  BUSH  ft  SON,  Publishers, 

130  dt  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY  ,  MISSOURI. 
Capital  Paid-up . . . .  Ml. 000. 000 

Offers  Its  «  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500. 
*1 .000  and  *.>.MIO.  running  leu  yeur*.  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guardians,  und  Indivlduul  Investors, 
secured  by  First  Mortgngin on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
iltnex  rhe  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  Ibe  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trusl  t'oiiipn  ny  of  New  Y’ork.  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  upeapltal  of  tl.OUO.UKJ. 

It  also  offers  OU  A  BA  NT  FED  MX  PERCENT, 
first  mortgages  on  Kansas  city  budnss  property  and 
Improved  farm*  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  rull  parMculan,  to 
Jitrv  s-CnnUliii  11  nri«ntr  Trust  L'o., 

New  York  Cl'y,  *30  Hruadwav. 

Providence.  K  L,  27  C  IlHom  house  SI. 
Philadelphia.  Pm.,  Ill  South  4tt>  St. 

Lundou,  KngLmnl.  23  Gresham  St. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
last,  IVtjst,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY.  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO.  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Rates.  Maps,  &c.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
Of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  Q.  M.  Q .  p.  A  T.  A. 

For  handsome  lllustrat-d  Rurliuglon  Route  Guide 
Book  send  4c.  postage  to  the  G.  1'.  i  T.  A.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Burlington 


VIRGINIA 


Land  Agency  Cheap  Farms. 
Lists  Free.  GRIFFIN  «fc 
JERVIS,  Peterspurg,  Va. 


SPLENDID  ROANOKE  RIVER 

Stock  and  Grain  Farm! 

Farm  located  Xj  miles  south  of  Petersburg;  200  in 
timber  and  wood,  and  1,-00  acres  Roanoke  Rlvf  r  low 
grounds,  which  are  as  rich  as  any  Latins  in  the  state, 
and  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  grass.  The 
iiiiiiiMiun  is  a -plciulid  building  IS  rosins,  mar¬ 
ble  uiitnl  li-s.  mahogany  dour-,  ami  everything 
In  keeping;  situated  In  a  bcuuilful  yard  on  the  banks 
of  the  fiver.  There  are  at)  farm  bouses,  embracing 
barns,  stables,  granaries  church  aud  store.  Steamers 
buss  In  ll)b  feet  of  th»*  dwelling  Flglttv  ttve  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  have  been  sold  from  tnl*  farm  In  one 
year  Game,  such  as  doer,  turkeys,  partridges,  squir¬ 
rels,  etc.,  abound,  and  the  river  N  Oiled  with  fish.  This 
property  was  the  for  crier  home  of  a  millionaire,  who 
owned  1,510  negroes  before  the  war.  It  Is  the  richest 
farm  and  most  henutiful  home  In  (lie  South,  and 
Would  ntakeonr  of  the  tlne-l  -took  farms  In  the 
I  tilted  States.  1.000  bead  of  cattle-  .and  I.U00  hogs 
can  bo  fat  ted  and  raised  on  It  annually.  For  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  means  fond  of  ttcid  Sports,  It  would  make  a 
splendid  winter  home,  aud  prooerfy  fully  developed 
will  pay  SfiXMi  per  annum  Depot  4  miles:  !o  hours  of 
New  York.  This  property  has  been  held  at  «*u.w)0,  but 
for  a  get  id  eash  payment.  we  will  sell  al  a  grent  saerl- 
IlCt*.  Land  catalogues  free. 

.  ,  GRIFFIS  A  JKKVIS. 

Fund  Agent-,  -  I'eteraburg.  Virginia. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK.  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile, 

Orpixary  Advertisements,  por  agate  line  (this 

s!  ted  ty pe,  1 1  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents. 

Cnc  thousand  Lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  ttrst  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

utate  apace . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Ade.,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded... . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

Th-  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nbw  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

"  Six  months .  l.  io 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  yeur,  p  >st>pald .  $3,01(128.  6d.) 

Yran:o .  S.0*  <16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.03 ,291^  f r. ) 

Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Xntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


“What  can  I  use  to  clean  carpets?”  Use 
your  husband. — Danville  Breeze . 

It  may  be  all  right  for  a  young  man  to  sow 
liis  wild  oats  provided  he  doesn’t  sow  them  on 
some  other  man’s  property. — Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch. 

Up  with  the  Times! — Farmer  Ito  new 
farmhand jrom  the  city:  “What  have  you 
done  with  all  this  morning’s  milk?  New 
Hand:  “Poured  it  down  the  well,  of  course?” 
— Life, 

Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  improved  his 
speech  by  putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 
There  would  be  more  peace  in  the  world  if 
lobbies  could  be  shoveled  into  the  mouths  of 
other  orators. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Neighbor — “What  beautiful  hens  you 
have,  Mrs,  Stuckup  1”  Sirs.  Stuekup — “Yes, 
they  are  all  imported  fowls.”  Neighbor— 
“You  don’t  tell  me  so!  I  suppose  they  lay 
eggs  every  day  ?"  Mrs.  Stuckup  (proudly)— 
“They  could  do  so  if  they  saw  proper,  but 
our  circumstances  are  such  that  my  hens  are 
not  required  to  lay  eggs  every  day,” — Texas 


Siftings. 

Edison  says  that  no  experiment  which  he 
has  tried  at  night  ever  failed.  Now,  what  we 
waut  to  know  is,  did  Mr.  Edison  ever  try  at 
night,  to  find  the  matches,  in  his  bare  feet, 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  furniture,  or 
stubbing  his  big  toe  against  17  different  ob¬ 
structions  ? — New  Haven  News. 
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LADIES! 


W e  have  recen t  ly  purchas- 
ed  from  dealers  abroad 
y*  <VV-  lurge  lots  of  O  S  T  R  I C  H 
*V-  '  KK  A  THICK  .  Tips  and  Art! 
pfit  A  U  tidal  Flowers,  suitable  for 
i?'/1  %  trimming  Hats.  Ucuiuets, 
VJf'/  A'  etc.,  which  comprise  all 
’  Vi  Av  tllr  fiosli tumble  colors  for 
/,  the  coming  seasons  We 
y/f/M  }■  purchased  these  goods  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  thus  en 
nbnnc  us  to  sell  them  at 
greatly  rouueod  rates.  A 
^7 <T\  package  of  aborted  or  any 
is-.'rV  desired  oo.nm  will  be  sent 
^  to  any  address  for  63  cent 

stamps  or  silver.  At  this  price  we  make  small  profit, 
having  figured  closely  We  have  also  Quantities  of  Silk 
Remnant*  suitable  for  Crazy  Patchwork,  a  batch  of 
which  will  be  sent  for  25  corns  extra.  These  goods  could 
not  be  purchased  by  tr  y  lady  for  *1  or  *5,  our  object 
bdng  to  supply  ladies  residing ai  n  distance  from  large 
cities,  ami  thereby  unable  to  get  such  bargains.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 

Address  A.  llOBfiKTS  &  CO.. 

604  Eighth  Avenue,  *ew  Vork. 


THE 

GreatAmeron 

mm  T 

COMPANY 


Greatest  ofier.  Now's  your  time 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tests,  Coffee-  and  Baking 
Posvaer,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Hose  Toilet  Set.  Watch,  Brass  Lump.  Castor,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  part  iculars  address 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 


P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesoy  St..  New  York. 


PPVVinVsl  For  Mexican  war  and  Union  Veter- 
»  LiAi>IVI>0  anH,  Messrs  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE.—  Three  A.  J.C  C.  Bulls  and  26  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep.  All  ages  and  both  sexes  of  sheep.  Good 
ones  cheap.  Address  for  particulars. 

J.  U.  DARN  ALL,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

rnrr  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips. &c  Holland 
r”tt  mailed  on  application.  HIRAM  „  .. 
SIBLEY  dtCO.,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  ««”>»• 


TEST  YOUR  COWS. 

The  relative  Butter  Value  of  each  Cow  In  the  Herd 
determined  by  the  OIL  TEST.  Send  for  Circulars. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  GREENE. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

EVERY  FIRMER  SHOULlf  NQUIRE 

Into  the  merits  or  BKFEDS  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 
for  weed  lug  all  h  ed  crops  and  putting  in  grain  and 
grass  seed.  Kx-unv.  Koble,  Master,  Me,,  state  Grange 
writes:  "It  should  be  owned  by  every  farmer  In  the 
coutnry.”  Circulars  and  testimonials  after  Sept.  1. 
UNIVERSAL,  W  KERF  If  CO., 

No  Weave.  N.  H. 

Brun  Stamp  for  Washington  Territory  Pamphlet. 
OlHU  Eshelman,  Li.ewei.lyn  &  Co  .Seattle,  Wash. 

The  NEW  B  LACK  ti  RAPE 

^EATON," 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
Awarded  two  First-Class  Certificates  of 
Merit.. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Concord,  Mush. 


Had  Writers,  either  ladles  or  Gentlemen,  may 
become  proficient,  by  using  our  latest  Improved  Writ¬ 
ing  Instrument.  Simplicity  itself.  Sent,  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  for  l  ‘2c.  In  stamps  or  coin 

A.  ROBERTS,  601  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

ICKT  AUUsUliD 

JAUK.HON  brothers, 
HEW  Y02E  STATE  CBAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEES, 
MAIN  OimCK,  76  TU1HD  A  VK.,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

over  13  inches  long,  by  -'.iv  f or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  t  ..celling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  ou  ap¬ 
plication.  Drain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


CHALLENGE 

.TATIND  MILLS  never  blow 
I  T  V  down,  a  record  no  other 
ImUl  csd  show.  Sent  'on  30 
days'  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers.  shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Cu*LUtNoit  Wind 
MllA  iXli  Fer.p  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


CENTER  GEAR 

Ratchets  in  ground 
IV heel,  ho  that 
either  wheel  drives  A?  t-L 
the  Grnia  Fred,  »\  VCSj 
maklngconttuuuus  Jr  XV2J* 
feed  la  turnip  p|V  jOT® 
corners  or  arillinp|JYg£g*CliJr 
around  corn  NhocksM 

New  LEVo^WTFiS 
for  shiftin  V.  AM 
HOE?  .^V  V.lf 


63  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
32  S.  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO., 

8FRINGFIELI),  O.,  ' 

BUCKEYE  FORGE  I*  I  IMP. 

IRON  TURBIN  K  \VINI)M  f  I.L. 
BUCKEYE  VVKOl  UHT-IUOIt  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  IIO*“K  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car  (of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  l  Farrington, 

Taugliannock  Falla,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN-FRIKSIANS. 

STOP!  THINK  1  INVESTIGATE! 
I.AK  i  .  I  l)IOs-Tf><  K  FAUM  Has 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  36,021  llis.  2  os.  or  milk  In  a  year. 
The  only  four-year-old  that  1ms  given  29,602  lbs.  lOoz.ln  a  year. 
The  only  two-year  old  that  has  given  1S.4S1  lbs.  13oz  in  ayear. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs. 

The  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,46511)8. 7 
nj5  lu  ft  ycftr* 

The  only  two-year  old  Holsteln-Frleslan  that  has  made  21 

lbs.  UWi  ox  of  butter  in  a  week.  , _  . 

Thirty -one  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter  In  a  week. 

Fourteen  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter  In  a  week. 

Also  a  tine  stud  of  Clydesdale  .stallions.  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  standard-bred  Hanibletonian  Stallions. 
Sendfor  Catalogue  giving  full  records aud  pe< 1  j,(,  J |  s'Tpo  \V*E  I*  I*  "l ' AM B B "syrn e u stf* N*  Y 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO.,  I’D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SV  RACUHK,  N. 

Purest  and  best  Sale  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  die  country,  with  entire  satisfaction.” 
Cheaper  anti  better  than  any  forelgu  salt  .  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhlblmd.  Send  for  ••■'‘alt  Manual, 
giving  Certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &e.  Address  J.  VV.  BAR  KER,  see  y,  Sytacuse,  N.  Y. 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  G AW  THORP.  JIL, 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Awarded  Medul  and  Diploma  at  the 
Onloimlal  Exhibition,  l'htladelphia. 


R0S8IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

Is  made  from  Bed  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Pnlnt  for  Tin.  Iron  and  Shingle  Hoofs.  Burns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  util!  not  crrick  or  peel— Will  protect 
roofs  front  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

ROSSI  E  IRON  ORE  PAINT  CO., 

OgdenKburg,  N.  Y. 


VICTOR 

Combinoi  MANURE  SPREADERS 
FARM  WAGONS  sold  tho  first  year 
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AUdrcMg  A-  11.  FAiUjLllAU,  \orkt  Pa- 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary. 

I  Portable  aud  Semi-Portable. 

It  to  I  <1  Home  Power. 

(  Illustrated  t’miiplilcl  Free.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

t  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  8t,  New  York. 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  large  ami  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Half  Standard  and  l>\varf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  und  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealt  rs,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  belore  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

HMIUlIts,  FOWKIjL  &  LAMB,  <syracuse,  IN.  Y. 

WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEJIEN’TS  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  \V  A  TER  PR  0(1  F  SHE  ETI N  (.  by Mile  piece  from  l1  jc. 
per  square  foot,  uil  widths.  Waterproof  Illicit  for  all  pur  pones.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH, 
a  substltuie  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  ct8  per  yard,  and  is  36  Inches  wide.  Send 
(or  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STRF.ET,  NEW  YORK. 
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fail  to  NJ reflated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  It. 

Bran<  '^hses :  Philadelphia.  Pn.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St. 
Pau’j?  -Sn.t  KftnsftHCity,  Mn.t  SaiiFrniieisco,  Cal. 
BUT'  o  ahr  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

TW.  MAST  tfc  C  O. 


Also  Manufacturers  Of 

Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
.  .  ,  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 

iHal  i’a!;1  Veoria,  i lie*.;  st.  Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 

_  Mil's  and  Hay  Rajces, _ 

ST  c&5  C  O.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIOe 


bradlTy  HANDY  ^BUCK  BOARD 


ALL1A  NO.  4  STRAWBERRY.  From  Nature.  Fig.  309. 


Vol.  XLYI.  No.  1960, 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  20,  1887. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  tn  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rtnui  Nkw-Yobkkb,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


experiment  $vouiuG  of  the  f£tu*al 
gfew-^Jotker. 

The  Alley  Strawberry:  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  Pea;  about  moles;  spraying  nozzles; 
the  Cyclone  and  Improved  Cyclone. 

alley  no.  4. 

The  new  strawberry,  Alley  No.  4,  was  re¬ 


rain  the  berries  would  prove  firmer  and  of  a 
higher  quality.  The  flower  is  imperfect. 

CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND  PEA. 

W  hy  is  the  Champion  of  Englaud  Pea  so 
generally  cultivated  rather  than  the  lower- 
growing  and  more  prolific  varieties  like 
Stratagem,  Telephone.  Prince  of  Wales,  York¬ 
shire  Hero,  etc?  This  question  was  asked  by 
the  R.  N.-Y.  several  weeks  ago  and  is  answered 
by  Mr.  Bruggerbof,  the  acting  member  of 
Thor  burn  &  C'o.,  of  New  York.  He  says  that 
it  is  true  that  the  Champion  is  not  a  great 
-bearer,  and  for  garden  culture  the  vines  grow 
from  five  to  six  feet  high.  But  it  is  the  stand¬ 


having  a  decent  lawn  or  flower  bed  of  any 
kind.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  both 
lawns  and  beds  a  net-work  of  tunnels,  a  work 
performed  by  the  moles  in  a  few  hours— an 
incredibly  short  time.  We  assumed  that  there 
must  be  hundreds  of  them,  and  as  all  sorts  of 
poisons  and  contrivances  to  catch  them  did 
not  seem  to  lessen  their  destructive  work,  we 
were  obliged  to  accept  them  as  a  pest  that 
could  not  be  conquered,  and  to  repair  their 
damages  as  soon  as  might  be  and  as  best  we 
could. 

But  we  have  since  found  by  the  use  of  effec¬ 
tive  traps  that  their  numbers  were  greatly 


severing  use  of  the  Hales  Trap,  which  is  sold 
by  most  seedsmen,  no  one  need  long  be 
troubled  with  moles.  A  little  experience  is 
required  to  get  the  complete  hang  of  the  de¬ 
vice,  but.  this  acquired,  the  trap  may  be  set  in 
half  a  minute  so  that  a  mole  cannot  pass 
under  it  without  being  caught. 

ADDITIONAL  GRAPE  NOTES. 

Elvira  and  Transparent  bear  fair  crops  of 
small  berries  free  of  rot.  Pearl  bears  a  heavy 
crop  without  rot.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
thick.  1  aitb  bears  a  small  crop  with  some 
rot.  The  above  are  Jacob  Rommel’s  seedlings. 


ceived  and  planted  August  'In  of  last  year, 
from  the  originator,  H.  H.  Alley,  of  Hilton, 
New  Jersey.  The  vines  arc  strong-growing 
and  healthy.  The  size  of  the  berries  aver¬ 
ages  large,  the  shape  is,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving  1  ig.  309,  roundish.  The  colons  scar¬ 
let,  the  tlesh  red,  quality  fair— a  little  too  acid; 
not  very  firm.  A  striking  peculiarity  is  that 
all  the  berries  of  a  stem  average  large  iuul 
ripeu  nearly  at  the  same  time.  We  found  19 
good-sized  berries  to  astern,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  ripe  or  ripening.  The  season  is  medium. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  season  of  less 


ard  of  quality.  Knight’s  Dwarf  White  and 
Knight's  Dwarf  Green  were  the  first  of  the 
wriukled  peas.  Then  came  Champion  of 
England  followed  by  Hairs’s  Dwarf  Mammoth 
Wrinkled  Marrow.  The  exquisite  quality  of 
the  Champion  and  its  tender  skin  still  insure 
it  a  place  in  all  gardens.  In  field  culture  the 
vines  grow  from  three  to  four  feet  high  ac¬ 
cording  to  fertility. 

ABOUT  MOLES. 

In  our  early  experience  here,  moles  were  so 
troublesome  that  at  times  we  despaired  of  ever 


exa£6erated  and  that  a  single  mole  may  in  a 
short  time  do  the  work  of  what  seems  to  be 
dozens.  Here  we  find  a  portion  of  the  lawn, 
or  paths,  or  borders  tunneled  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  A  trap  is  set  and  a  single  mole  caught. 
The  raised  grass  or  soil  is  pressed  back  and  in 
most  cases  it  remains  so.  Sometimes  two 
moles  are  caught  in  the  same  run— rarely 
more. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  the 
Rural’s  illustration  of  the  first  effective 
spring-trap  invented.  But  it  was  cumber¬ 
some,  hard  to  set  aud  costly.  With  the  per- 


Delaware  is  entirely  free  of  rot  or;  mildew. 
This  soil  aud  climate  seem  to  suit  it  exactly. 

A  MONSTROUS  GRAPE. 

A  frieud,  whose  name  and  address  we  re¬ 
gret  to  have  lost,  sent  us.  last  year,  a  bunch 
of  grapes  from  an  Aguwutn  seedling,  of 
which  the  engraving,  Fig  312  (see  next  page), 
is  a  portrait  ihere  seem  to  be  four  grapes 
grown  together.  Adhesion  of  the  ovaries  of 
fruits  as  they  grow  is  common  enough.  We 
often  see  flowers  with  two  sets  of  organs,  or 
“twin,”  apples,  plums  and  the  like,  and  our 


with  cream;  a  strong  grower  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ground  and  keeping  down  the 
weeds.  My  first  introduction  to  the  Crescent 
happened  in  this  wise:  a  nurseryman  iu  send¬ 
ing  me  some  stock  put  in  a  single  plant 
labeled  as  follows :“Creseent  Seedling — just  for 
luck:''  and  because  he  thus  made  me  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  really  meritorious  fruit  1  b&ve 
always  felt  like  forgiviug  him  for  sending  me 
a  nearly  worthless  lot  of  trees  and  plants. 
Charles  Downing  has  been  my  stand-by,  and 
I  don’t  know  hut  I  shall  always  stiek  to  it. 
It  is  a  good  yiclder,  of  good  size  aud  color, 
aud  excellent  quality.  One  of  the  finest  ber¬ 
ries  in  appearance  and  quality,  for  home  use, 
that  1  know  of.  ANDREW  sherwood. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


with  the  plants.  But  I  would  not  advise  set¬ 
ting  so  late. 

The  transplanting  is  done,  not  with  a  dibble, 
a  trowel  or  a  plow,  but  with  a  much  better 
tool,  as  I  know  from  experience.  I  take  a 
piece  of  hard-wood  plank,  as  of  maple,  an 
inch  and  three-eighths  thick  after  it  is  dressed 
and  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  from  which  I 
cut  out  a  spade-like  implement,  the  handle  of 
which  is  one  inch  and  three-eighths  by  one 
inch  and  a  half,  with  corners  beveled,  aud 
three  feet  and  a  halt  long,  while  the  shoulders 

The  part  be- 


sary  to  use  a  pin  to  force  it  out  or  back,  in 
which  case  it  is  liable  to  clog  the  hole  again. 
In  using  a  pin  in  this  wTay  the  first  issue  of  the 
liquid  is  quite  likely  to  spurt  against  the  hand 
and  be  deflected  in  one’s  face  or  over  the 
clothes.  The  improved  Cyclone  removes  this 
objection  entirely.  It  is  called  the  Vcrmorel 
modification  of  Professor  Riley’s  Cyclone 
Nozzle.  Neither  is  patented,  and  both  are 
sold,  Professor  Riley  informs  us,  by  Thomas 
Summerville  &  Sons,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 


present  monstrosity  may,  perhaps,  be  explain 
ed  in  the  same  way. 


are  two  inches  aud  a  half  wide, 
low  the  shoulder  is  five  inches  wide  and  four 
and  one-half  inches  long,  tapering  to  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  iu  width  at  the  end,  the 
corners  being  slightly  rounded.  The  operator 
with  his  foot  pushes  this  implement  into  the 
ground  up  to  the  shoulder.  A  boy  places  a 
plant  in  the  hole  thus  made,  when  the  operator 
with  his  foot,  crowds  the  earth  firmly  against 
the  roots.  This  is  done  very  rapidly,  and  with 
ease,  and  the  plants  are  more  certain  to  live 
than  if  set  in  any  other  way  I  have  tried.  By 
this  method  I  ha  ve  never  failed  to  get  a  good 
stand,  which  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  I  have  found  it  to  work  equal¬ 
ly  well  with  cabbage  plants,  If  it 
is  during  a  drought  aud  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  I  pour  a  gill  of  water  into 
each  hole.  The  implement  described  above 
cannot  well  be  used  if  the  ground  is  so 
wet  as  to  be  sticky,  or  so  dry  as  to  crumble 
into  powder:  neither  cau  it  be  used  on  land 
that  is  very  stony.  In  dry  weather  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  ground  freshly  plowed,  and  I 
would  at  all  times  rather  have  one  good  plant 
freshly  dug  from  some  near-by  bed  than  three 
wh  ch  have  been  packed  aud  sent  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  express.  The  plants  are  set  from  one 
to  two  feet  apart  iu  the  rows,  according  to  the 
kiud,  and  are  designed  for  matted  rows. 

Some  kinds,  as  the  Crescent,  will  make  a 
perfect  row  if  the  plants  are  set  two  feet 
apart.  Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  out,,  the 
hoe,  rako,  wheel-hoe  and  cultivator  are  set 
going,  and  kept  going,  for  no  weed  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  during  the  first,  season.  If 
they  are  kept,  well  under  the  first,  summer  they 
will  not  give  much  trouble  the  next.  If  the 
few  that  do  then  grow  are  carefully  hand- 
pulled,  the  bed  may  run  another  year,  when  it 
should  be  turned  under.  I  never  cultivate  or 
otherwise  disturb  the  soil  after  the  first  sea¬ 
son;  but  very  late  in  the  fall  after  the  ground 
is  frozen  I  apply  a  thin  mulch  of  straw 
or  strawy  manure  over  the  entire  surface, 
which  in  spring  is  partially  removed  from  the 
plants  and  placed  between  the  rows.  As  a 
fertilizer,  to  be  applied  directly  on  the  rows,  I 
have  never  found  anything  better  than  ashes, 
both  leached  and  unleached.  They  are  free 
of  weed  seeds,  and  seem  to  be  about  as  good 
for  strawberries  as  for  onions.  [It  would  be 
well  to  add  raw  bone  flour. — Eds.]  When  the 
runners  begin  to  form,  it  will  pay  to  take 
some  pains  to  train  them  along  the  row,  aud 
iu  such  a  way  as  to  fill  in  the  weaker  spots  as 
much  as  possible.  I  often  use  small  stonesaud 
lumps  of  earth  to  hold  them  in  place  aud  assist 
them  in  taking  root.  The  greatest  enemy  I 
have  ever  had  to  contend  with  is  the  larva?  of 
the  May  Beetle.  Where  these  are  numerous 
there  is  little  use  in  trying  to  raise  strawber¬ 
ries. 

I  have  a  home  market,  aud  have  tried  a 
number  of  varieties  as  follows  (soil  a  sandy 
loam):  James  Vick,  a  good  yielder,  of  good 
color;  but  the  berries  have  hard  tips,  and 
are  too  small.  Windsor  Chief,  of  good  color; 
a  fair  yielder;  very  large;  of  fair  quality; 
rather  acid.  Wilson,  sour,  poor  in  flavor,  and 
small.  Vineland,  a  good  yielder;  of  good 
flavor,  size,  and  color;  no  hard  tip:  grows  up 
highest  of  all  from  ground.  I  am  well  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  berry;  quality  nearly  the 
same  os  Manchester,  Sharpless,  good  out  of 
hand;  a  little  lacking  iu  flavor  with  cream ; 
generally  a  light  yiclder  in  matted  rows,  and 
its  blossoms  are  easily  killed  by  frost.  Cum¬ 
berland,  a  flattened  lterry  with  a  hard  tip; 
color,  a  light  pink — too  light  for  market;  a 
light  yielder ;  quality  fair.  From  other  ac¬ 
counts  I  have  seen  of  this  berry,  1  am  iu 
doubt  as  to  whether  lhave  the  genuine  Cum¬ 
berland,  [The  Cumberland  is  of  excellent 
quality,  regular  iu  shape,  ripeuing  all  over 
equally. — Eds]  Iron-clad,  poor  in  every  way, 
except  parliuess  of  berry  aud  vigor  of  plant; 
a  small  yielder  of  small,  poor  and  knotty 
fruit.  Mouut  Vernon,  a  good  yielder;  flavor 
best  of  all;  of  good  size,  rich  iu  color  aud 
fragrance;  no  hard  tips:  flattened  in  shape; 
most  like  the  wild  strawberry  iu  flavor  and 
aroma;  the  most  delicious  home  berry  I  have 
ever  growu,  and  if  I  could  have  but  one 
strawberry  for  my  own  use,  it  would  be  the 
Mount  Vernon.  Manchester  a  good,  large 
berry,  a  large  yielder  of  good  color  aud  shape; 
no  hard  tip;  pretty  good  quality;  rather 
late— one  of  the  best.  Crescent,  the  larg¬ 
est  yielder ;  of  good  bright-red  col¬ 
or;  no  hard  tip;  average  of  good  size; 
quality  poor,  but  better  thau  Wilsou 


VEGETABLE  NOTES, 


Mont  D’Or  Pole  Bean.— This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best,  acquisitions,  in  its  line,  which 
Europe  has  sent  us.  Early,  handsome,  very 
productive,  stringless,  free  from  spotting,  of 
excellent  flavor,  it  is  valuable  alike  to  the 
market  and  the  private  gardener. 


Golden  Pod  Yelloweye.— This  is  a 
dwarf  beau,  as  early  as  any.  It  was  sent  to 
me  several  years  ago  by  a  Massachusetts 
friend  as  a  valuable  novelty'.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  the 
trade.  Its  merits  are  earliness— being  a  first 
early — productiveness,  beauty  and  good  quali¬ 
ty.  It  is  not  quite  stringless,  but  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  uon-spotting.  Though  extremely  produc¬ 
tive,  its  season  is  short;  two  pickings  pret¬ 
ty  well  finish  it.  This  makes  it  very  valua¬ 
ble  to  the  market  gardener.  As  it  originated 
in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  the  great  seed  center 
of  New  England,  lam  surprised  not  to  have 
seen  it  put  upon  the  market. 

Rawson’s  Clipper  Pea. — This  looks  like 
Lax  ton’s  Earliest  of  All,  but  is  a  long  way 
earlier,  very  productive,  aud  in  quality  one  of 
the  best  smooth  peas.  Alongside  of  Vick’s  Ex¬ 
tra*  Early  it  proves  itself  superior  in  enrli- 
uess,  productiveness  aud  quality.  It  is  strict¬ 
ly  u  market  pea,  two  pickings  clearing  the 
vines.  It  is  not,  on  my  land,  a  rank  grower, 
but  the  pods  are  well  filled. 


and  probably  by  others.  The  price  of  the 
plain  nozzle  is  50  cents  each,  or  §5  per  dozen; 
that  of  the  Vermorel  $1.50  each,  or  $15  per 
dozen. 


A  Monstrous  Grape.  Fig.  312, 


SPRAYING  NOZZLES. 

Many  inquiries  continue  to  come  to  us  respect¬ 
ing  the  Cyclone  and  other  nozzles  w  hich  are 
used  to  vaporize  the  liquid  insecticides,  and  are 
attached  by  means  of  an  iron  t  ube  and  hose  to 
force  pu in ps.  But  two  kiuds  have  been  used 
here  and  these  are  essentially  the  same  ex¬ 
pect  that  one,  as  shown  by  Fig.  811,  lias  a 


HOW  I  GROW  STRAWBERRIES  FOR 
MARKET. 


Preparation  of  the  g round ;  a  stone  boat 
preferable  to  a  roller;  marking :  spring  for 
transplanting;  special  tool  for  the  work; 
advantages  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer; 
varieties. 


I  take  a  good  sandy  or  clayey  loam — pre¬ 
ferably  the  latter  if  I  have  it — wfith  a  clay 
subsoil;  but  any  soil  will  do  that  will  raise 
good  com,  only  it  must  uot  be  a  freshly- 
turned  sod,  and  it  ought  to  be  well  drained. 

I  make,  the  nrea  just  what  I  can  take  good 
care  of,  and  no  more,  and  I  avoid  land  infest¬ 
ed  with  purslane,  chick-weed  and  sorrel.  I 
put  on  all  the  barnyard  manure  I  can  plowr 
under.  Strawberries  will  do  fairly  well  on 
ground  of  ordinary  fertility;  but  it  pays  to 
enrich  it.  I  know  of  no  soil  in  this  part  of 
the  country  too  rich  for  strawberries.  After 
plowing  l  harrow  aud  roll  the  ground;  but  I 
prefer  a  stone  boat  to  a  roller.  This  I  make, 
say  four  feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  long,  by 
nailing  planks  crosswise  on  the  under  side  of 
two  plank  runners.  In  the  forward  end  I 
bore  a  lot  of  boles,  aud  through  these  drive  a 
lot  of  old  railroad  spikes  so  that  they  will 
project  from  the  under  side  about  two  niches. 

I  drive  them  in  such  n  way  that  no  lump  can 
escape.  The  spikes  will  break  the  lumps  very 
fine,  while  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  having 
no  spikes  iu  it,  will  not  only  leave  the  ground 
as  smooth  as  a  floor,  but  mellow  and  fine.  I 
ride  iu  this  boat,  which  occasionally  requires 
some  additional  weight.  Of  course  it  can  be 
used  only  on  clean  ground,  free  from  stones.  I 
have  used  an  implement  of  this  description — 
one  of  my  own  contrivance — with  great  satis¬ 
faction. 

When  the  surface  is  made  fine  and  smooth 
I  go  over  it  with  a  marker,  which  I  draw  by 
hand,  being  careful  to  get  the  first  rows  per¬ 
fectly  straight,  which  causes  them  all  to  be 
straight,  as  one  tooth  of  the  marker  is  allowed 
to  follow  the  last  row  each  time  as  a  guide.  It 
pays  to  have  the  rows  straight.  The  marker 
is  made  of  a  stick  long  enough  to  contain  three 
or  four  teeth  aud  a  pair  of  thills.  The  teeth 
are  set  so  as  to  make  the  rows  four  feet  apart, 
which  is  none  too  much.  1  have  tried  three 
feet  and  three  aud  a-half,  but  1  like  four  best. 
1  do  not  usually  mark  the  ground  much  faster 
thau  it  is  planted,  especially  if  it  is  dry.  The 
pluuts  are  now  taken  up  and  put  into  a  pail  of 
water  beyond  the  reach  of  sun  and  wind,  and 
a  boy  takes  them  and  places  them  as  fast,  as 
wanted.  I  usually  transplant  in  the  spring. 
Some  advise  fall  transplanting,  saying  half  a 
crop  may  be  expected  the  following  season; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  half  a 
crop  the  first  season  from  l'all-set  plunts. 
Plants  should  be  set  early,  though  1  have  set 
them — and  with  pretty  good  success — as  late 
as  Juue  4,  wlieu  they  were  full  of  half- 
grown  berries;  when,  in  fact,  I  had  ripe 
strawberries  on  my  table.  The  fruit-stems 
were  removed ;  I  always  remove  them,  though 
sometimes  (when  set  early)  not  till  after  trans¬ 
planting,  w  bile  a  good  deal  of  soil  was  lifted 


Cory  Sweet  Corn. — I  hear. very  different 
reports  from  growers  in  regard  to  this  variety. 
As  the  Marblehead  was  differentiated  from 
the  old  Narragansett  by  selection,  so  the  Cory 
is  a  selection  from  the  Marblehead;  but  its 
characters  are  not.  well  fixed,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  found  no  earlier,  while  in 
some  it  is  reported  one  week  earlier.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  those  who  have  themselves  been  careful 
in  the  selection  of  their  Marblehead  seed  who 
find  the  Cory  no  improvement. 

White-Cob  Marblehead  —There  are  sev¬ 
eral  straius  of  this  offered,  and  it  is  certainly 
superior.  Many  hotel  stewarts  will  not  have 
a  rat  cob  corn  at  auy  price. 

King  ok  the  Eablies. — Quite  a  number  of 
years  ago,  a  party  iu  Maine  seut  me  some  early 
sweet  corn  which  he  claimed  as  the  earliest  of 
all.  Maine  is  a  great  sweet  com  State  pack¬ 
ing  more  of  it  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country; 
but.  I  did  not  think  much  of  the  variety  re¬ 
ferred  to,  or  its  name,  which,  although  origin¬ 
ating  in  Maine,  was  “Early  Montana.”  The 
growth  was  very  uneven,  and  not  one-third  of 
the  crop  had  ears  large  or  well-filled  enough 
for  market.  Its  superior  earliness,  however, 
was  indisputable,  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
root  out  its  defect,  by  selection  and  crossing. 
As  the  Rural  has  some  of  it  on  trial,  I  leave 
it  to  be  reported  on  from  that  source,  and  will 
only  say  that  this  yeur  its  growth  is  even,  aud 
nearly  every  stalk  has  two  marketable  ears, 
as  long  as  Cory  without,  its  big  butt  or  red 


cleaning  pin  which  at  once  frees  the  hole  of 
auy  obstruction  on  pressing  the  thumb  upon 
the  broad  head  of  the  pin,  as  shown  at  H. 
The  point  of  the  pin  is  thus  driven  through 
the  hole  as  shown  at  K. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  action  of 
the  nozzle,  we  again  present  our  illustration 
of  the  original  Cyclbne,  which  appeared  in  the 
It.  N.-Y.  of  July  25, 1885— Fig  810.  A  shows 
it  in  perspective,  B  shows  a  side  view  and  C 
aud  D  sectional  view's,  all  somewhat  reduced. 
The  principle  on  which  it  works  is  that  of 
centrifugal  motion.  The  orifice  from  which 
the  liquid  issues  is  no  larger  thau  an  ordinary 
pin,  and  is  the  center  of  the  circular  disk  as 
seen  in  A  The  spraying  mixture  in  passing 
from  an  iron  tube  connected  with  a  hose  of 
any  desired  length,  is  forced  through  the  aper¬ 
ture  F— seen  iu  C — and  also  through  the  hole 
E,  seen  in  I),  into  a  circular  chamber  in  the 
same,  when  screwed  into  C.  Thus  the  liquid 
is  given  a  rapid  circulatory  motion,  causing  it 
to  issue  from  the  hole  in  a  mere  mist. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  little  pieces  of 
wood  or  what-not  will  be  forced  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  hole  and  wedged  there.  It  is  then  neces- 


Lime  for  Root  Maggots. — Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  success  with  air-slaked  lime  as  a  destroy¬ 
er  of  the  cabbage  anthomyiu  maggot  has  in¬ 
duced  me  to  try  it  for  the  onion  aud  turnip 
maggots,  mnl  1  find  it  docs  equally  well  for 
both.  1  have  not  had  a  dead  turnip  or  cab¬ 
bage  from  this  euuse.  and  although  the  lime 
was  applied  rather  late  to  the  ouious,  it  saved 
most  of  them.  Here  is  a  cheap  remedy,  but 
for  success  it  must,  be  used  freely,  and  well 
worked  in  close  to  the  plants.  The  first  rain 
will  then  wot  the  maggots  with  lime  water, 
which  kills  them. 

Tue  Plum  Curoulio  in  Apples — Last 
fall  I  cleared  out  a  thicket  of  our  native  Cana¬ 
da  plum,  badly  infested  with  curtullo.  Every 
tree  was  rooted  up  and  burned,  and  of  course 
there  were  no  plums  for  the  little  Turk  this 
year.  The  result  was  ho  has  gone  for  the 
curly  apples,  aud  ruined  a  lot  of  them.  But 
as  the  worms  do  uot  seem  to  live  long  after 
being  hatched  iu  the  apples,  I  hope  this  is  the 
end  of  them.  My  neighbors  raise  plenty  of 


these  native  plums,  in  spite  of  the  curculio, 
but  they  seem  to  have  a  particular  spite 
against  me.  % 

The  Apple  Crop. — From  reports  every¬ 
where.  we  are  to  have  very  few  apples  in  New 
England.  Last  year’s  crop  was  immense,  and 
last  winter  was  extremely  cold,  much  enfeeb¬ 
ling  the  fruit  buds  of  even  very  hardy  sorts. 
I  notice  that  even  on  Russian  aud  Siberian 
trees  the  low  branches,  which  were  under  the 
suow,  have  about  all  the  fruit  there  is.  This 
matter  of  bud-killing  from  hard  winters  is  as 
real,  though  not  so  conspicuous,  with  apples 
as  with  peaches.  I  can  grow  the  trees  of  a 
number  of  apples  (also  of  cherries  and  plums)  of 
which  I  only  see  the  fruit  after  a  mild  winter. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 

mo  logical. 


COLD  STORAGE  F.OR  FRUITS. 

>  Some  modification  of  opinion  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  year  in  reference  to  the 
value  and  desirability  of  ice  refrigeration, 
especially  for  grapes,  pears,  apples  and  the 
tenderer  fruits.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  as 
was  expected,  that  the  severe  exactions  of  suc¬ 
cessful  refrigeration  are  outside  the  means 
and  methods  of  the  average  grower,  and  that 
only  the  careful,  methodical  and  paiustakiug 
will  be  benefited  by  it.  It  has  also  been  satisr 
factorily  shown  that  fruits  held  back  by  ice 
refrigeratio .  must  necessarily  be  used  very 
soon  after  exposure  to  a  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Impairment  of  flavor  is  also  conceded. 
Within  the  past  few  months  a  new,  patented 
process  has  been  brought  out  in  this  vicinity 
for  the  preservation  of  perishable  goods, 
fruits,  etc.,  by  purified  air.  This  is  known  as 
Dr.  Foote’s  patent,  and  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  enterprise  referred  to  a  year  ago  as 
being  tried  entirely  here  aud  not  promising 
satisfactory  results,  aud  which  has  since  been 
abandoned.  But  this  new  process  is  yet  an 
experiment,  and  not  sufficiently  approved  to 
warrant  its  recommendation  or  to  particu¬ 
larly  describe  it  bore.  The  object  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  to  auswer,  or  to  suggest  an  answer,  to 
the  inquiry  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
erect  costly  refrigerators,  entailing  high  run¬ 
ning  expenses.  At  Cliutoudale  a  few  have 
stonehousos  or  rooms  where  they  have  kept 
grapes  for  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  when  removed  from  storage  they 
have  withstood  the  atmospheric  change  with¬ 
out  apparent  injury,  and  endured  the  change 
incomparably  better  than  those  from  “cold 
storage.”  Experience  auil  observation  show 
that  the  best  location  for  such  a  room  or 
house  is  iu  a  northern  bank  or  side-hill.  It 
should  lie  double-walled — that  is  either  there 
should  be  dead-air  space  between  the  outer 
sidiug  and  lining,  or  the  space  should  be 
filled  in  with  saw  dust,  or  other  insulating 
material  It  should  be  well  veutiluted  and 
dramed,  and  there  should  be  windows  on  two 
sid<  s  for  night  veutilatiou,  the  room  being 
opened  at,  night  for  the  cool  air,  and  closed  in 
the  morning.  These  conditions  might  bo 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  the  main 
points  lieiug  adequate  insulation,  ventilation 
and  drainage,  to  ensure  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  and  dryness  of  atmosphere.  With  a 
house  built  on  thus  plan,  it  is  believed  a  great 
desideratum  will  be  supplied,  lu  many  cases 
these  conditions  may  be  formed  or  perfected 
iu  rooms  or  buildings  already  erected,  with 
slight  improvements.  ward  d.  guns. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


*  SHIPPING  APPLES  10  ENGLAND. 


I  sent  a  car-load  of  apples  to  Englaud  iu 
1885,  and  at  the  time  gave  iu  detail,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fellow-farmers,  the  result. 
Taking  into  account  the  high  price  of  new 
barrels  here,  the  freight  to  Now  York,  and 
trucking  across  the  city,  there  was  left  only  a 
small  price  for  the  apples,  as  the  rough  hand¬ 
ling  injured  their  condition.  There  is  issued 
weekly  an  exact  account  of  sales,  aud  a  great 
many  are  reported  wot  or  slack-packed.  The 
market  reports  only  refer  to  sound  fruit  m 
good  order,  aud  ure  hence  misleading,  as  ou  a 
full  market  many  are  classed  as  iu  bad  order. 
The  price  varies  very  much  from  week  to 
week.  Large  shippers  watch  the  prospective 
demand,  and  meet  it.  The  place  iu  which 
apples  ure  loaded  in  the  steamer  has  much  to 
do  with  their  condition  on  arrival  at  the  other 
side.  My  conclusion  was  that  to  large  ship¬ 
pers,  with  skill  and  care  iu  selecting  and 
handling  fruit  and  studying  the  markets,  the 
export  trade  proved  profitable;  but  unless 
very  favorably  located  for  shipping,  as  on  the 
Hudson  River,  growers  had  better  not  take 
the  venture.  I  sent  two  lots  of  50  barrels 
each  about  five  yeurs  ago.  The  price  of  one 
lot  was  satisfactory;  the  others  ou  a  crowded 
market,  proved  a  failure.  T.  s.  gold. 

Secretary,  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Weeds. — Last  year  our  garden  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  weeds,  and  owing  to  difficulty  in 
obtaining  help,  they  were  suffered  to  go  to 
seed.  This  year  the  land  is  almost  entirely 
free  from  the  pests.  Chickens  were  allowed 
to  run  in  the  garden  after  the  crops  were  tak¬ 
en  off,  and  the  land  was  plowed  about  the 
usual  depth  this  spring.  Were  theseeds  of  the 
weeds  covered  too  deeply  to  germinate,  or 
were  they  eaten  by  the  poultry,  or  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  weeds  due  to  other  causes?  j.  h.  g. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  the  weeds  will  show 
themselves  another  year.  It  has  been  proved 
that  many  weed  seeds  can  lie  for  several 
years  in  the  ground  without  germinating  and 
yet  retain  their  vitality.  They  may  be  bur¬ 
ied  too  deeply  one  season  aud  be  brought  to 
the  proper  depth  by  subsequent  workings. 
Chickens  eat  some  weed  seeds,  but  many  are 
so  small  that  chickens  never  could  find  them. 

A  Farm-house  Privy.— I  read  with  pleas¬ 
ure  the  article  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  on  the 
Farm-house  Privy.  The  privy  he  described 
seems  easy  to  build  and  to  reach,  and  so  inex¬ 
pensive  that  every  house  ought  to  have  oue. 
I  will  describe  the  privy  I  have  had  in  my 
house  for  more  than  10  yeans,  I  would  not  go 
back  to  the  old  system  for  anything.  The 
room  is  8x8  feet  aud  is  on  the  second  story.  The 
seat  has  an  opening  with  a  hinged  cover.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  vault,  I  have  a  large  galvanized  iron 
pail,  and  from  the  seat  I  have  a  four-inch  tin 
pipe  connecting  in  the  chimney,  and  I  use 
ashes  instead  of  dry  earth.  There  is  no  more 
bad  smell  in  that  privy  than  in  a  dining-room. 
We  use  that  privy  in  winter  time  only.  I 
have  one  a  few  feet  from  my  kitchen  for 
summer  time,  made  like  that  discribed  by 
Prof.  Cook,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with 
both.  My  privy  in  the  house  cost,  pail  *4; 
pipe  $2;  and  seat  about  *2;  in  all,  $8.  The 
chimney  drains  the  bad  smell  completely. 

Roxton  Falls,  P.  Q.  j.  s.  L. 

Rats  and  Trichinae  in  Pork.— I  saw  one 
of  my  neighbors  throw  some  dead  rats  to  his 
hogs  the  other  day.  I  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  let  my  hogs  eat  rats  if  I  could 
help  it.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  rats  are  the 
great  breeders  and  carriers  of  trichinae. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  w.  snow. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  you  are  right.  Ex¬ 
periments  have  so  clearly  traced  trichinte 
from  rats  to  pork  that  we  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it.  From  our  own 
observation,  we  are  satisfied  that  cats  often 
suffer  from  these  loathsome  parasites.  All  our 
best  mousers  are  at  times  dumpy  and  out  of 
sorts.  W e  should  not  care  to  eat  pork  from 
hogs  that  we  knew  had  eaten  dead  cats  or 
rats.  Hogs  will  oftentimes  catch  rats  in 
their  pens  and  eat  them.  This  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented,  but  the  feeding  of  hogs  on  rats 
caught  in  a  trap  should  be  prohibited. 
It  is  thought  by  many  that  cases  of  trichi¬ 
nosis  are  always  fatal.  This  is  an  error. 
Many'  cases  of  diarrhoea,  rheumatism,  and  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels'  could  be  traced  to 
trichina?.  The  smoking  and  salting  of  ham 
will  not  destroy  the  parasites,  should  there  be 
any  present.  Even  large  boiled  bams  as 
cooked  in  rnauy  saloons  or  hotels  are  danger¬ 
ous.  The  only  safe  way  to  prepare  pork  for 
the  table  is  to  cook  it  thoroughly. 

The  Collie  as  a  Cow-Drivkh.  —  Some 
farm  writers  paint  a  terrible  picture  of  a 
herd  of  cows  coming  from  the  pasture,  with 
a  dog  at  their  heels.  To  hear  them,  one  would 
think  the  dog  worried  about  half  the  milk  out 
of  the  cows.  There  may  bo  curs  that  worry 
cattle;  a  man  is  foolish  to  permit  such  on  his 
place.  I  have  a  Collie  dog  that  is  worth  as 
much  to  me  as  any  cow  in  tile  herd.  He  will 
bring  the  cows  up  to  the  pasture  bars  every 
night  as  regularly  us  a  clock.  He  never  will 
run  or  worry  them,  except  it  may  be  some 
foolish  young  heifer  that  tries  to  run  past 
him.  I  calculate  that  dog  saves  us  a  great 
many  miles  of  walking  every  year.  The  cows 
get  so  they  start  of  their  own  accord  for  the 
bars,  after  a  few  weeks,  with  the  dog.  All 
farmers  know  how  tiresome  it  is  to  hunt  up 
the  cows  after  a  hard  day’s  work.  s.  h.  w. 

Ulster  County,  New  York. 

A  New  Hay  Press  — I  have  just  been  ex¬ 
amining  a  new  hay  press  designed  for  use  in 
South  America.  Its  capacity  is  about  three 
tons  per  hour.  It  compresses  t  he  hay  so  com¬ 
pactly  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  wood . 
The  most  compact  bale  weighed  nearly  800 
pounds,  and  yet  was  uot  much  larger  than  a 
soap  box.  it  weighed  about  fiO  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot,  while  ordinary  oak  wood  only 
weighs  from  40  to  50  pounds.  It  is  thought 
that  compressing  hay  so  compactly  will  add  to 


rather  than  detract  from  its  nutritive  quality, 
as  the  pressure  crashes  the  joints  and  increases 
its  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  our  markets  is  to  give  the  preference 
to  hay  closely  baled,  because  it  takes  up  so 
much  less  stable  room.  As  a  matter  of  conrsei 
any  decrease  in  bulk  decreases  proportionately 
the  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  a  question 
whether  green  hay  compactly  pressed  will  not 
keep  as  well  in  bales  as  in  a  silo.  At  auy  rate, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  air  to  get  to  it  enough 
to  do  any  serious  harm.  Another  advantage 
of  compact  baling  would  be  its  greater  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  In  a  year  like  this,  when  the 
crop  is  excessive  in  some  localities,  the  hay 
could  be  baled  and  at  a  nominal  expense  kept 
over  for  another  year,  when  perhaps  the  crop 
would  be  short.  haydealer. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rye  for  Spring  Pasture.— I  hope  farm¬ 
ers  will  heed  one  point  that  the  Rural  has 
been  teaching:  that  is  sowing  rye  for  spring 
pasture.  I  have  tried  it  on  a  small  scale,  and 
feel  satisfied  there  is  money  iu  it.  I  shall  sow 
an  acre  of  rye  close  to  the  barn  yard.  The 
cattle  will  revel  iu  the  green  food  next  spring, 
before  the  pastures  are  ready,  and  the  horses 
won’t  refuse  a  bite.  It  is  getting  near  the 
time  for  sowing,  farmers .  Make  up  your 
miuds  that  you  want  that  spring  pasture. 

Hillsdale  County.  Mich.  s.  H.  r. 

Ensiloing  Corn  Stalks  and  Ears  — 
As  to  the  plan  of  putting  the  entire  corn 
crop,  ears  and  all.  into  the  silo,  I  have  had  no 
experience  in  ensilaging  corn,  hut  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  eai-s  would  become  moist  and  so  be 
easily  digested  without  grinding.  Several 
farmers  who  have  tried  it  have  stated  to  me 
that  such  is  the  case.  It  can  effect  no  serious 
loss  any  way  to  try  it  one  year,  at  least  on  a 
small  scale,  which  I  shall  do.  a.  j.  cook. 

Ag’l  CoL.Mich. 

Diunj 


TESTS  OF  COWS  AT  DAIRY  SHOWS. 

Such  tests  seldom  satisjactory;  room  le  ft  for 
complaint;  a  different  system  needed;  the 
object  of  such  tests:  the  best  dairy  cow  is 
a  bumness  cow;  the  value  of  the  feed 
should  be  taken  into  account;  the  feed 
should  be  left  to  the  option  of  contestants; 
various  suggestions. 

After  every  dairy  show  where  cows  are 
entered  for  competitive  tests  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  or  butter  there  is  always  more  or 
less  discussion.  There  is  an  effort  to  fight  the 
battle  over  again  on  paper,  and  to  show  how 
the  animal  which  lost  the  prize  is  really  a 
better  animal  than  the  one  which  won  it.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  rules  governing  such 
tests  are  not  satisfactory.  The  tests  settle 
nothing.  They  should  be  conclusive.  The 
victory  should  mean  but  one  thing  There 
should  be  no  chance  for  the  owner  of  the  los¬ 
ing  animal  to  prove  from  the  figures  of  the 
test  that  his  cow  is  really  better  than  the 
winner.  With  a  view  of  discovering  what  is 
desired  in  the  way  of  regulations  and  what  it 
is  thought  the  object  of  such  tests  should  bo, 
the  Rural  sent  the  following  questions  to 
a  number  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter. 

1.  Should  the  valueof  the  food  consumed  by 
the  cow  be  taken  into  consideration  in  award¬ 
ing  the  prize?  That  is  to  say,  should  the  cow 
producing  the  greatest  amount  of  milk  or 
butter  regardless  of  the  cost  or  quautity  of 
feed,  be  judged  a  victor  over  a  cow  which 
produces  less  butter  or  milk  from  less  feed? 
Should  dairy  tests  be  designed  to  determine 
the  relativo  profit  of  oar  breeds  of  cattle,  in 
changing  food  stuffs  into  milk  or  butter,  or 
should  they  be  confined  to  the  task  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  milking  possibilities  of  the  breeds, 
without  regard  to  profit? 

A  Should  the  cows  be  fed  upon  the  same 
kind  of  feed,  the  mixture  to  be  determined  by 
the  judge,  aud  the  quantity  left  to  the  exhi¬ 
bitors,  or  should  it  be  left  to  the  option  of  the 
exhibitor  to  feed  whatever  he  pleases.'” 

The  following  replies  will  be  read  w  ith  in¬ 
terest. 

FROM  E.  BURNETT,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  SHOW. 

My  opinion,  expressed  iu  a  nutshell,  is  that 
to  the  cow  that  makes  the  most  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  food,  belongs  the  prize.  To 
the  practical  butter-maker,  this  alone  deter¬ 
mines  the  profit  and  wins  success.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  however,  several  important  points 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

First:  For  oue  week  before  the  test  (if  for 
24  hours)  the  cows  should  be  fed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  committee,  and 
the  cost  of  their  feed,  measured  and  by  weight, 
should  be  kept.  All  experts  know  that  many 
dairy  cows  can  be  trained  by  a  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  to  produce  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
butter,  and  that  the  effects  of  this  feeding 


can  easily  be  made  to  extend  over  a  period  of 
several  days. 

Secondly:  The  milk  of  all  contesting  cows 
should  be  treated  alike,  and  all  the  butter 
should  be  made  by  the  same  process.  The 
importance  of  this  was  clearly  demonstrated 
at  the  late  dairy  show,  where  some  of  the  bat¬ 
ter  churned  from  whole  loppered  milk  was  of 
most  inferior  quality. 

In  some  of  the  agricultural  papers,  Holstein 
men  have  accused  me  of  having  tried  to  con¬ 
ceal  something  in  publishing  the  tests  of  the 
late  N.  Y.  Dairy  and  Cattle  Show.  Through 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  columns  I  wish  to 
state  that,  as  Chairman  of  the  Testing  Com¬ 
mittee,  although  a  Jersey  breeder,  I  always 
favoi'ed  the  Holstoins  in  any  little  points  that 
came  up  during  the  test,  and  I  think  that 
both  Mr.  Gerritc  S.  Miller  and  Mr.  Otis,  the 
Holstein  representatives,  will  confirm  this 
statement.  I  purposely  omitted,  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  tests,  that  of  one  Jersey  cow  whose  re¬ 
cord  was  incomplete,  the  owner  having  with¬ 
drawn  her  after  the  first  milking,  and  perhaps 
this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  accusation. 

from  major  h.  e.  alvord 

A  few  dairy  cows  are  kept  merely  for 
pleasure,  and  to  be  shown  off,  on  occasions, 
like  race-horses.  Such  may  be  kept  at  high 
pressure  and  put  into  competitive  tests  in  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  “ribbon,”  in  such  cases.should  cer¬ 
tainly  go  to  the  auimal  making  the  most  re¬ 
markable  “spurt”  in  a  short-term  dairy  trial. 
Thank  Heaven !  such  cows  are  very  few — an 
insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  number, 
with  their  natures  aud  functions  sadly  per¬ 
verted. 

Good  dairymen  and  all  true  lovers  of  the 
aii-useful  cow,  must  recoguize  iu  her  a  quiet, 
domestic  auimal,  shrinking  from  publicity 
and  excitement  and  change,  whose  true  place 
is  home,  and  who,  as  a  dairy  animal, will  nev¬ 
er  do  as  well  anywhere  else.  The  phlegmatic 
Short-horn  or  Hereford,  although  somewhat 
disturbed  by  public  exhibition,  will  carry 
most  of  her  avoirdupois  with  her  to  the  show. 
But  the  finely  constituted  dairy  row,  of  what¬ 
ever  breed,  with  her  highly  nervous  type  and 
temperament,  a  characteristic,  when  forced 
into  public,  leaves  most  of  her  butter  and  a 
large  part  of  her  milk  at  home,  or  loses  it  up¬ 
on  the  road.  For  one,  I  thmk  none  the  less  of 
her  for  it,  and  hold  that  the  only  proper  place 
to  test  the  capability  or  value  of  a  dairy  cow 
is  at  her  home,  under  usual  and  natural  con¬ 
ditions. 

Thousands  of  cows  are  kept  for  profit  to 
every  one  kept  as  a  mere  toy,  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  question  arising  in  regard  to  the  compar¬ 
ative  merits  of  the  thousands,  is  oue  of  econo¬ 
my.  The  net  profit  on  the  single  cow,  and  on 
the  herd,  should  be  the  standard  ou  which  to 
select  and  maintain.  In  judging  any  cow  on 
her  performances,  business  principles  should 
govern — there  must  be  two  sides  to  the  account 
and  both  should  be  considered.  In  any  test  of 
the  merits  of  a  dairy  cow,  therefore,  we 
should  know  fully  the  kind  and  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance,  every  detail  of  care  and  keeping,  with 
the  composition  and  value  of  food  consumed, 
and,  equally  iu  detail,  the  quantity,  quality 
and  composition  of  the  product.  But  food  and 
care  do  not  give  immediate  results;  hence,  for 
a  comprehensive  judgment,  the  debtor  side  of 
the  account,  complete,  is  as  important,  in  the 
case  of  a  short  test,  for  at  least  a  month  prior 
to  it,  as  during  its  continuance. 

Cows  vary  in  the  kind  of  food  best  adapted 
to  profitable  production  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity  they  consume  The  observant  and 
judicious  feeder  therefore  makes  changes  in 
both  kind  and  quantity  in  dealing  with  differ¬ 
ent  cows.  In  comparing  the  finest  cows,  two 
distinct  practical  questions  may  arise,  and 
they  must  be  differently  treated  to  get  an¬ 
swers  ;  first,  which  cow,  or  cows,  will  be  most 
profitable  under  certain  fixed  aud  necessarily 
limited  conditions  of  care  and  keeping  ?  and, 
second,  which  will  be  most  profitable,  treated 
under  the  very  best  conditions  found  adapted 
to  them? 

While  short  trials,  or  tests  of  dairy  cows,  if 
conducted  rationally,  with  common  sense  con¬ 
ditions.  aud  a  complete  record  of  the  facts,  will 
always  be  interesting  and  instructive,  it  must 
not  be  forgotteu  that  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing,  aud,  especially  in  this  latitude,  of  dairy¬ 
ing  and  cattle  husbandry,  is  the  business  of  a 
year  There  can  be  no  separation  between 
the  agricultural  year  aud  the  calendar  in 
balancing  accounts.  Every  good  dairy  cow 
is  kept  well  fed  and  cared  for,  or  should  be, 
3(35  days  in  every  year.  The  ultimate  and 
only  true  estimate  of  economy  or  profit  in 
regard  to  a  cow  is  the  balance  sheet  of  a  strict 
account  with  her  for  twelve  consecutive 
months. 

This  is  why  the  full  year  records  of  single 
cows  and  herds  are  so  much  more  valuable 
than  all  others.  _ 

FROM  H.  B.  RICHARDS,  SECRETARY  DUTCH 

BELTED  CATTLE  ASSOCIATION. 

No  fair  or  business-like  test  cau  be  made  at 


our  dairy  shows  iu  the  absence  of  an  account 
of  the  amount  and  value  of  the  food  consumed. 
It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  object  of  the  dairy 
cow  is  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  iu  a 
business  way.  The  dairy  shows  and  dairy 
tests  have  hitherto  been  managed  by,  or  in 
favor  of,  a  few  who  are  working  a  speculative 
scheme  by  pampering  a  nd  forcing  the  animals 
regardless  of  cost,  to  produce  the  largest 
possible  amount,  without  regard  to  physical 
form  and  vitality.  The  cost  of  production  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  breeder  than 
the  amount.  In  awarding  the  prizes,  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  cows  in  competition 
should  figure;  their  state  of  breeding  should 
also  be  noted,  and  the  amount  of  production 
of  both  milk  and  butter  should  be  strictly 
based  on  percentage  of  amount  consumed. 
This  would  place  all  breeds  upon  a  fair  basis 
for  competition,  and  would  drive  the  record 
gambler  into  straight  business  lines,  and  the 
superiority  of  breeds  would  be  a  matter  of 
percentage. 

AH  the  cows  should  be  fed  the  same  variety 
of  feed  to  be  decided  on  by  competent  parties. 
The  exhibitor  should  only  be  allowed  to  define 
the  amount.  As  the  test  is  made  solely  to  as¬ 
certain  the  proportion  of  food  stuffs  converted 
by  the  cow  into  milk  and  butter,  every  cow 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  on  her  own  per¬ 
formance  instead  of  on  her  owner’s. 


FROM  JOHN  BOYD,  MAKER  OF  THE  COOLEY 
CREAMER. 

If  the  object  of  the  show  is  to  present  the 
public  with  an  object  lesson,  to  teach  the 
dairyman  and  breeder  true  economy  and  give 
tbe  new  beginner,  at  a  very  small  cost,  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  "borne  the 
heat  and  labor  of  the  day,”  aud  who  paid 
dearly  for  the  same,  then  I  should  say  your 
first  question  is  easily  answered. 

A  merchant  arrives  at  his  profit  or  loss  by 
adding  to  the  cost  of  his  wares  the  expenses  of 
his  business,  and  by  comparing  the  sum 
with  his  gross  sales  he  is  enabled  to  tell  on 
which  side  of  his  balance  sheet  the  margin 
belongs.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  anything  is 
to  be  taught  this  is  the  proper  rule  to  apply  to 
shows  of  dairy  cattle  whoso  tests  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  to  determine  the  superiority.  The 
profit  to  the  farmer  is  plniuly  the  animal  pro¬ 
duct  from  a  given  quantity  of  feed,  whether 
it  be  beef,  milk,  butter,  or  cheese.  If  these 
propositions  are  sound,  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  value  of  the  food  consumed  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  measure  of  tbe  product. 

As  to  the  second  question,  I  think  sound 
policy  would  require  that  every  exhibitor 
should  be  not  only  permitted  but  required  to 
use  his  own  judgment  in  feediug  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  provided  he  coufines 
himself  in  bis  selection  to  the  ordinary  food 
consumed  by  dairy  cattle  (that  is,  products  of 
the  country,)  It  would  be,  I  think,  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  to  set,  that  the  judges 
should  decide  what  Tom,  Dick  aud  Harry’s 
cow  should  eat  without  reference  to  what 
she  had  been  accustomed  to;  besides,  if  the 
cost  of  the  ingredients  is  considered,  what 
possible  objection  can  an  unsuccessful  compe¬ 
titor  make?  He  may,  however,  learn  some¬ 
thing  by  it.  It  is  my  experience  that  a  cast- 
irou  rule  for  feeding  dairy  rattle  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stumbling  blocks  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

FROM  MESSRS.  SMITHS.  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

We  should  think  that  the  value  of  the  food 
consumed  by  a  cow  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  awarding  a  prize  for  a  milk  or  a 
butter  test,  or,  iu  other  words,  that  the  cost 
of  production  should  be  taken  iuto account; 
but  we  should  not  consider  this  conclusive 
evidence  of  one  animal  being  a  larger  or 
smaller  eater  than  the  other,  unless  the 
amount  of  food  actually  consumed  for  some 
time  prior  to  the  test  was  stated,  and  for  this 
statement,  of  course,  the  public  would  have 
to  rely  entirely  upon  the  honor  of  the  owner, 
or,  more  often,  upon  that  of  the  feeder.  As 
an  instance,  an  animal  may  be  fed  for  several 
months  very  large  quantities  of  feed,  either 
milk-  or  butter-producing,  as  was  needed,  aud 
during  the  test  the  feed  might  be  dropped 
off  very  considerably,  and  still  not  material¬ 
ly  decrease  the  amouut  of  milk  or  butter,  aud 
the  public  would  be  seriously  misled  by  the 
statement  of  the  amount  of  food  she  had  con¬ 
sumed  to  produce  the  milk  or  butter  given  as 
her  record. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  most  at- 
suredly  all  cows  should  not  be  fed  the  same 
kind  of  feed  nor  the  same  quantity,  nor  should 
it  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  judges,  as 
they  possibly  would  (and,  we  might  say, 
probably  would),  have  no  knowledge  by 
which  to  guide  them  as  to  tbe  proper  amount 
of  feed  that  a  strange  animal  would  be  able 
to  assimilate;  and,  again,  the  exhibitor  or  his 
regular  attendants  would  be  better  capable  of 
judging  of  both  the  quantity  aud  quality  of 
food  that  a  cow  could  digest  with  profit,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to. 

Another  point  that,  we  think,  has  been 


wholly  disregarded  in  the  tests  heretofore 
made,  and  largely  so  in  the  voluminous  cor¬ 
respondence  that  has  taken  place  through 
the  public  press,  is  the  value  of  the  skim-milk 
after  the  cream  or  butter  has  been  taken  from 
it.  As  an  example,  take  two  cows,  the  one 
producing  twice  the  quantity  of  milk  but  mak¬ 
ing  only  an  equal  quantity  or  even  a  less 
quantity  of  butter.  Would  not  the  general 
farmer  or  dairyman,  and  we  might  say  city 
owner,  admit  that  this  skim-milk  was  of 
greater  or  less  value?  As  an  article  of  food 
this  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  feature  iu 
the  selection  of  cows,  particularly  so  since  the 
general  introduction  of  creameries  and  separ¬ 
ators,  which  leave  the  skim-milk  sweet  and  in 
proper  condition  for  feeding. 

Again,  a  fact,  that  is  too  often  lost  sight  of 
is  the  veal  and  beef -producing  qualities  of  the 
animal.  These  should  also  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  It  won M  Vie  foil}'  to  say  that  a  cow 
weighing  800  pounds  would  be  of  equal  dairy 
value  to  one  weighing  1,000  pounds,  providing 
the  amouut  of  food  consumed  and  the  amount 
of  milk  or  .butter  produced  were  equal,  aud  it 
would  be  equal  folly  to  say  that  the  male 
calves  of  the  larger  cow  would  not  be  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  smaller  for  veal. 

Again,  tbe  question  of  vigor  and  hardiness 
would  be  taken  into  account  iu  selecting  a 
breed  of  cattle  for  practical  dairy  value,  but 
this  could  not  be  determined  by  any  test  at  a 
show  or  fair,  as  could  the  other  qualities. 
Thus,  if  any  association  would  desire  to  justly 
and  accurately  decide  between  two  breeds,  the 
question  of  butter,  milk,  skim-milk  and  beef, 
should  be  taken  iuto  consideration. 


FROM  J.  MCLANE  SMITH. 

In  my  opinion,  a  cow  should  be  regarded  as 
a  machine  for  converting  food  into  milk  aud 
butter.  Hence,  the  cow  that  gives  the  larg¬ 
est  yield,  iu  proportion  to  food  consumed, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  the  most  valuable. 
It  may  Be  an  interesting  experiment  to  test 
the  possibilities  of  production  by  feeding 
a  cow  all  she  can  eat,  but  if  the  extra 
yield  is  made  at  a  loss,  it  is  of  uo  practical 
use.  It  proves  nolhing  as  to  the  value  of  the 
animal. 

If  a  small  cow  is  a  more  economical  machine 
than  a  large  one,  we  ought  to  know  it.  Or,  if 
one  breed  gets  a  larger  percentage  of  value 
from  a  given  quantity  of  food  than  another, 
that  is  an  important  fact,  which  public  test* 
may  serve  to  bring  out.  Tbe  idea,  put  forth 
by  the  Germans,  that  the  food  of  support  is 
proportioned  to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal, 
I  believe  is  false.  I  think  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  experience  of  every  feeder.  One  cow  will 
consume  nearly  twice  as  much  as  another  of 
the  same  size, without givingany better  return 
of  uiilk,  or  keeping  in  better  flesh;  whether 
one  breed  gets  more  nutriment  from  its  food 
than  another,  or  whether  the  waste  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  less  in  one  breed  than  another  I  do  not 
know.  It  isto  answer  this  question  that  pub¬ 
lic  tests,  often  repeated,  should  be  encouraged. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  get  an  answer. 

Of  course,  in  testing,  if  all  cows  could  be 
fed  the  same  kinds  of  food  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  it  would  simplify  matters.  But,  in 
short  tests,  this  is  impracticable.  What  agrees 
with  one  might  not  agree  so  well  with  an¬ 
other;  aud  a  radical  change  of  any  sort  might 
be  temporarily  injurious.  Appetite  must  lie 
consulted  as  well  as  nutritive  value,  to  get 
the  best  returns.  I  think  the  only  practicable 
method  is  to  allow  each  to  feed  according  to 
his  own  judgment;  or,  if  the  test  is  made  by 
one  who  controls  all  the  animals,  each  should 
be  fed  to  what  seems  the  best  advantage. 
Charge  up  the  food  at  its  market  value  aud 
credit  the  returns  in  the  same  way.  The  cow 
that  shows  the  largest  profit,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  is  the  best. 

Jrumsf  1  Noddies. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  MEETING. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

A  fair  attendance ;  no  special  science  of  ag¬ 
riculture;  h'jg  cholera  and  swine  plague 
distinct  diseases;  both  due  to  bacteria; 
predicting  locust  plagues;  the  cabbage , 
onion  and  radish  maggots  belong  to  the 
same  species;  parasites  destroying  the 
Hessian  Jig;  the  plum  enrcxdio  an  indis¬ 
criminate  feeder;  the  hop  louse,  winters  on 
the  pimncs;  remedy;  detecting  butter  adul¬ 
terations;  Holstein  butler;  sorghum  sugar¬ 
making  unprofitable  with  existing  varie¬ 
ties;  influence  of  nature  and  cult deal  ion 
on  plants;  experiments  with  grasses;  a 
new  grape  rot;  influence  of  topography  o>i 
rainfall;  soil  temperatures;  objects  of 
terra-culture;  the  chief  injury  by  weeds; 
a  new  onion  disease;  hollyhock  rust;  ex¬ 
periments  in  crossing  corn. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Sci¬ 


ence  was  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  July 
8th  and  0th.  The  society  consists  of  38  per¬ 
sons  eminent  in  the  sciences  related  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  meets  eaeh  year  in  connection  with 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science.  Papers  are  presented  by 
members  aud  others  ou  subjects  marking  an 
advance  iu  scientific  agriculture,  aud  these 
are  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  the 
Park  Avenue  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  tbe  8th 
by  the  President  of  the  society,  Dr.  E.  L. 
Sturtevaut,  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station.  About  fit)  members  and  others  were 
present  during  the  sessions  Twenty-three 
papers  were  read  and  several  others  were  pre¬ 
sented,  but  could  not  be  reached  for  want  of 
time.  This  number  is  larger  than  that  pre¬ 
sented  at  any  previous  meeting. 

The  first  paper  was  sent  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Bes- 
sey,  of  Nebraska,  ou  "A  Duty  which  Wo  Owe 
to  Science,”  and  was  a  continuation  of  a  paper 
presented  two  years  ago  by  the  same  writer, 
ou  "A  Duty  which  Science  Owes  to  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  Tbe  purpose  of  the  paper  was  to  show 
that  there  was  no  science  of  agriculture  as 
distinguished  from  the  sciences  of  botany, 
chemistry,  etc,,  aud  that  those  sciences,  so  far 
as  they  related  to  agriculture  and  are  taught 
to  students  of  agriculture,  need  to  be  taught 
as  thoroughly  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  taught  to  other  students. 

Dr.  Salmon,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Hog  Cholera 
and  Swine  Plague.”  These  be  now  believes 
to  be  two  diseases  caused  by  distinct  micro¬ 
organisms,  the  hog  cholera  by  a  rod-shaped 
bacillus,  and  the  swine  plague  by  a  spherical 
micrococcus.  Descriptions  were  given  of  the 
appearance  of  the  two  diseases.  Until  the 
present  year  the  swine  plague  has  not  been 
recognized  as  a  distinct  disease.  The  germs 
of  the  hog  cholera  are  much  more  tenacious 
of  life  than  those  of  the  swine  plague,  and 
will  live  from  30  to  00  days  in  a  dry  state. 
They  will  multiply  in  ordinary  w'ater,  but 
much  more  rapidly  in  soil  or  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter.  Experi  incut  has  proved  that  an 
application  of  50  bushels  of  quick-limo  per 
acre,  an  amount  smaller  than  is  often  used  for 
growiug  crops,  will,  if  worked  into  the  soil, 
entirely  destroy  all  of  the  disease  germs  which 
may  be  preseut.  No  other  disinfectant  seems 
so  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  an  ordinary 
surface  application  may  iu  some  cases  be  suf¬ 
ficient. 

A  paper  was  rend  from  C.  M.  Weed,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  "An  outbreak  of  indigenous  Locusts.” 
It  detailed  observations  on  the  habits  of  two 
species  of  grasshoppers  which  have  at  times 
been  injurious,  and  showed  that  it.  was  possi¬ 
ble,  to  some  extent,  to  predict  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  parasites  present  whether  or  not  au  in¬ 
jurious  outbreak  of  the  locusts  would  occur. 

A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  followed  with  a  paper  on  “  Economic 
Entomology,  which  brought  out  several  new 
points  of  interest  regarding  in  jurious  insects 
and  their  remedies.  Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  was  the  conclusion  that  the 
cabbage,  onion  and  radish  maggots,  hereto¬ 
fore  regarded  as  distinct,  are  really  the  same 
species.  The  proofs  arc,  first,  that  though 
they  differ  somewhat  in  appearance,  all  grad¬ 
ations  have  been  found  between  rhem;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  tbe  cabbage  maggot  has  been  grown 
upon  the  radish  and  vice  versa ;  third,  that 
onions  were  badly  affected  on  ground  where 
cabbages  were  affected  the  previous  year.  The 
maggot  seems  to  prefer  the  cabbage,  but  will 
attack  the  onion  when  that  is  not  to  be  had. 
it  has  also  been  observed  on  several  plants 
which  are  not  cultivated.  The  only  practica¬ 
ble  remedy  is  to  change  the  location  of  the 
crop  when  the  maggots  become  troublesome. 

A  point  was  brought  out  regarding  the  Hes- 
siau  fly,  which  is  so  abundant  this  season  in 
Michigan  that  many  farmers  are  hesitating 
to  sow  the  usual  amouut  of  winter  wheat. 
From  an  examination  of  (lie  "flax  seeds,”  it 
is  found  that  they  arc  nearly  all  parasitised, 
so  that,  a  severe  attack  the  coming  season  need 
not  be  expected.  Additional  evidence  was 
given  to  show  that- the  plum  cumilio  attacks 
also  the  apple,  pear  and  peach  when  plums  arc 
not  to  lie  hud,  and  it  was  suggested  that  (lie 
former  might  lie  protected  by  planting  plum 
trees  iu  the  orchards. 

O.  V.  Riley,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  followed  with  un  account  of  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  the  hop-plant,  louse  of  Europe,  which 
this  year  lias  been  so  destructive  iu  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  is  led  to  believe  that,  the 
iuseet  does  not  hibernate  on  the  roots  of  the 
bop  as  has  been  supposed,  but  that  on  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  first  frost  the  hop  yards  are  en¬ 
tirely  .cleared  of  the  insects.  It  was  also 
noted  that  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of 
July  17  and  IS  of  this  year  at  Washington, 
killed  all  of  the  insects  under  observation 
there.  The  insects  are  now  known  to  pass  the 
winter  as  fertilized  eggs  upon  the  different 
species  of  prunus.  The  asexual  insects,  sever¬ 


al  broods  of  which  are  produced  during  sum¬ 
mer,  are  succeeded,  towards  autumn,  by  the 
sexually  perfect  winged  insect*.  As  the 
earlier  broods  are  destitute  of  wings  the  in¬ 
sects  are  unable  to  spread  from  one  hop  yard 
to  another  during  the  summer.  In  order  to 
prevent  their  perpetuation  during  winter  it 
is  recommended  to  destroy  any  trees  of  the 
wild  plum  or  cherry  near  the  hop  yards. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  of  the  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Station,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Variation  in 
American  Butters'' and  its  bearing  on  adul¬ 
teration  tests.  The  result  of  the  paper  and 
the  discussion  which  followed  indicated  that 
no  single  chemical  or  physical  test  can,  in  all 
cases,  be  relied  upon  to  detect  small  amounts 
of  adulteration,  but  that  by  using  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  tests,  adulterations  of  commercial 
amount  can  lie  detected  readily  and  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty.  The  several  methods  of 
making  the  tests  were  explained,  tbe  one  of 
most  promising  practical  importance  being 
what  is  known  as  the  "viscosity  test.”  An  in¬ 
teresting  point  in  the  comparison  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent,  butters  was  the  difference  in  composi-  < 
tion,  which  appeared  between  the  butter  of 
the  Holsbeiu-Friesians  aud  other  breeds.  It  is 
welj  known  that  the  Holstein  butter  is  softer 
than  that  of  other  breeds,  and  this  was  shown 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  amount 
of  Oleine  in  proportion  to  its  other  butter  fats. 

"The  Sorghum  Plant  as  a  Sugar  Producer” 
was  the  subject  of  the  next  paper  by  Dr. 

\v  iiey,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
paper  was  a  summary  of  a  recent  bulletin  on 
the  subject,  published  by  the  Department,  in 
which  averages  of  all  analyses  which  have 
been  made  of  sorghum  juice  are  given.  The 
result  shows  that  ou  the  average  only  32. 88 
pounds  of  sugar  have  been  made  per  ton  of 
care,  and  that  the  yield  of  clean  canes  has 
averaged  7.1)7  tons  per  acre.  This  represents 
about  180  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  which,  at 
five  cents  a  pound,  would  be  as  the  total 
average  gross  receipts  per  acre.  The  failure, 
therefore,  to  make  sugar  production  from  sor¬ 
ghum  profitable  has  not  been  mainly  duo  to 
defective  machinery,  but  to  the  unreliability 
of  sorghum  as  a  sugar-producing  plant.  Iu 
some  cases  the  amount  of  sugar  present  in  the 
juice  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  sugar 
cane,  while  in  some  other  cases,  under  appar¬ 
ently  the  same  conditions,  the  amount  of  sugar 
present  has  been  exceedingly  small.  The  ex¬ 
planation  offered  why  the  amount  of  sugar 
present  in  sorghum  is  less  constant  than  in  the 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet,  is  that  in  these  it 
is  of  use  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  while  in 
tbo  sorghum  it  is  not.  If  by  careful  selection 
and  cultivation  a  variety  of  sorghum  can  be 
produced  which  will  uniformly  give  as  high  a 
perceutago  of  sugar  as  isolated  specimens  now 
do,  sorghum  sugar  growing  maybe  made  pro¬ 
fitable,  otherwise  it  cannot. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevaut  gave  a  brief  paper  on 
“  Some  Botanical  and  Horticultural  General¬ 
izations.”  These  were:  1st,  types  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  plants  originate  in  nature,  and  are 
not  produced  by  cultivation:  2d,  the  changes 
effected  by  cultivation  can  be  expressed  by  the 
terms  expansion,  quality,  prolificacy  and  ear¬ 
liness  or  lateness;  3d.  hybrids  or  crosses  are 
rarely  Intermediates,  but  approach  ouc  parent 
more  than  the  other;  4rh,  hybrids,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  tend  to  purge  themselves  of  their  mix¬ 
tures,  so  that  they  are  rarely  found  in  na¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  presented  “  Plans  for  Some 
Experiments  in  Agricultural  Grasses”:  1st,  it 
will  be  folly  to  attempt  very  many  experi¬ 
ments  with  grasses  wh  ere  they  are  not  under 
the  eye  of  a  good  botanist;  2d,  try  ns  many 
species  as  possible,  from  every  source;  3<1, 
sow  the  seeds  iu  rows,  so  the  plants  cau  l>e^ 
weeded,  then  grow  such  as  are  of  most 
promise,  in  large  plots,  say  one  rod  by  H); 
4th,  do  not  place  plots  containing  nearly  re¬ 
lated  species  adjoining  each  other;  5th,  sow 
combinations  uf  species  known  to  thrive  In  a 
given  locality,  and  comptiro  the  result  with 
t  he  growth  of  each  species  as  sown  by  itself ; 
Gth,  sow  combinations  of  species  having  run¬ 
ning  rootstocks,  and  eo>  iparo  with  the  growth 
of  other  species  which  have  not;  7th,  on  a 
variety  of  soils,  iu  different  parts  of  the 
country,  sow  different  species  in  rows  close 
together,  and  determine  which  arc  the  best 
fighters;  8th,  analyze  specimens  of  grasses  of 
the  same  age  and  species,  grown  ou  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  in  one  case  the  plants  to  be  grown 
crowded,  (u  the  ot  her  to  have  abundance  of 
room;  9th,  try  to  improve  grasses  by  culture, 
selection,  and  change  of  seed;  10th,  conduct 
parallel  experiments  in  at  least  four  remote 
stations  in  the  IT.  S.,  as  in  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
Texas  and  Arizona. 

The  next  paper,  also  by  Dr.  Beal,  was  "A 
Study  of  Poa  pratensis  or  June  Grass.”  Ten 
plants  were  selected  varying  greatly  iu  size, 
and  a  diagram  was  made  showing  the  com¬ 
parative  measurements  of  their  different 
parts.  It  was  found  as  one  result  that  the 
tallest  stalks  did  uot  always  bear  the  largest 
leaves.  The  measurements  were  of  value 
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chiefly  as  determining  which  parts  of  the 
plant  varied  most,  thus  indicating  their  rela¬ 
tive  value  for  use  in  descriptions. 

TV.  R.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  gave  the  result  of  observations  on 
“The  Absence  of  Certain  Plants  in  Soils  Con¬ 
taining  a  Large  Percentage  of  Lime.”  The 
chestnut  was  given  as  an  example  of  a  plant 
seldom  found  in  limestone  regions,  or  whore 
the  water  is  hard.  Plants  of  t  he  family  Eric¬ 
aceae  (Heaths)  are  also  rarely  found  on  lime¬ 
stone  soils,  and  this  was  considered  the  prob¬ 
able  reason  why  the  cultivation  of  huckleber¬ 
ries  and  blueberries  had  failed  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station. 

A  paper  on  “The  Relative  Times  of  Flower¬ 
ing  and  Leafing  of  the  Species  of  American 
Grapes.”  was  presented  froraT.  V.  Munson,  of 
Texas,  hut  owing  to  its  being  wholly  statisti¬ 
cal  it  was  not  read. 

F.  L.  Scribner,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  described  a  uew  kind  bf  grape  rot, 
which  differed  from  the  ordinary  black-rot 
in  causing  the  grapes  to  shrivel  without  turn- 
^  ing  black.  The  affected  berries  also  fall  from 
the  stems  and  do  not  remain  on  the  bunch  as 
do  those  affected  by  the  black-rot.  Dump 
weather  seems  even  more  favorable  to  the 
development  of  this  than  of  the  black-rot.  It 
attacks  the  grapes  at  the  time  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  ripen  and  the  fungus  which  is  found 
to  be  the  cause  lives  also  on  the  berries  after 
the}'  are  dead.  It  has  not  been  found  upon 
the  leaves. 

H.  E.  Alvord,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  followed  with  a  paper  on  the 
“Influence  of  Topography  on  Rainfall.’’ 
Field  experiments,  he  stated,  need  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  meteorological  records  for  this 
particular  field.  He  gave  the  results  of  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  comparative  rainfall  at  differ¬ 
ent  localities  at  Houghton  Farm.  These, with 
other  observations,  show,  1st,  that  precipita¬ 
tion  increases  with  altitude;  2<I,  that  hills  may 
cause  an  increased  rainfall  disproportions!  to 
their  altitude  by  causing  an  upward  deflection 
of  the  currents  of  air;  3d,  hills  may  cause  a 
variation  iu  the  amount  of  rainfall  by  turn¬ 
ing  storms  aside  from  their  courses. 

Milton  Whitney,  of  the  North  Carolina  Ext 
periment  Station,  gave  the  result  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  “Soil  Temperatures”  and  explained 
their  value  iu  agricultural  experimentation. 
Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  lie  had 
fouud  that  wot  soils  are  not  necessarily  the 
coldest. 

Dr.  Sturtovant,  in  a  paper  on  “Cultivation,” 
showed  that  its  chief  purpose  was  to  maintain 
moisture  in  the  soil  by  keeping  it  in  condition 
to  derive  moisture  by  capillary  attraction 
#  from  below.  He  stated  that  in  the  growing 
season  more  water  was  evaporated  from  the 
soil  thau  was  deposited  in  the  form  of  rain. 
Moisture  in  agriculture  is  of  more  importance 
than  fertility.  The  main  question  is  “  How¬ 
to  get  the  fertility  of  the  soil  into  the  crop.” 
It  is  useless  to  fertilize  the  soil  without  sup¬ 
plying  sufficient  moisture  to  make  the  fertility- 
available.  For  this  purpose  cultivation  is 
usually  the  only  practicable  means.  Mulch¬ 
ing  prevents  evaporation,  but  it  is  less 
valuable  than  cultivation  iu  that  it  does  not. 
to  the  same  degree,  secure  a  continuous  rise 
of  water  by  capillary  attraction  from  the 
subsoil,  thus  bringing  up  in  solution  addi¬ 
tional  food  supplies  for  the  plants.  An  im¬ 
portant  point  brought  out  in  this  paper  was 
the  fact  that  weeds  do  their  chief  injury,  not 
by  extracting  fertility,  but  by  causing  in¬ 
creased  evaporation,  thus  lessening  the 
amouut  of  moisture  present. 

Dr.  TV.  G.  Farlovv,  of  Cambridge,  gave  an 
account  of  a  destructive  disease  of  the  onion, 
-vhich  within  the  lust  three  years  has  become 
^prevalent  in  Bermuda.  The  failure  of  the 
crop  has  been  so  complete  from  this  cause 
that  the  legislature  of  Bermuda  has  made  an 
appropriation  for  an  investigation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  At  first  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  be 
an  insect,  but  it  is  discovered  to  be  a  parasitic 
fungus  uot  heretofore  known  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  hollyhock  rust  which  had  been  introduced 
from  South  America  to  Europe  and  from 
there  has  been  brought  to  this  country.  It  has 
appeared  in  several  localities  near  Boston,  and 
as  it  is  likely  to  spread  extensively,  affected 
plants  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  ap¬ 
pears* 

A.  A.  Crozier,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  gave  the  results  of  some  experiments 
in  crossing  corn.  It  was  shown  that  in  cross¬ 
ing  dent  corn  upon  sweet  the  result,  the  first 
season,  was  a  uniform  ear  somewhat  different 
from  either  parent.  This  corn  planted  the 
following  year,  and  self  fertilized,  produced 
ears  containing  a  mixture  of  kernels,  mostly 
approaching  the  dent  in  appearance,  but  also 
of  all  gradations  in  appearance  between  the 
sweet  anti  dent.  The  meeting  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  success.  Nothing  very  new  or  start¬ 
ling,  it  is  true,  was  aunoiiuecd;  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  departed  with  renewed  courage  und  fresh 
spirit  to  pursue  their  various  courses  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  and  kindred  in¬ 
dustries.  A  *  n 


E.  P.  POWELL. 


Disagreement  with  Prof.  Riley's  theory ;  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pests  on  several  genera  of 
trees;  aphides  generally  scavengers  prey¬ 
ing  on  decaying  and.  debilitated  sub¬ 
stances;  hop-vines  diseased  before  at¬ 
tacked. 

I  LIVE  in  the  hop  district,  and  I  also  know 
Prof.  Riley  very  well  and  esteem  him  very 
highly;  but  I  do  not  believe  ouo  word  of  his 
theory  about  the  hop  louse  breeding  in  plum 
trees.  Last  year  —  ISSft  —  was  the  first  in 
which  there  was  a  serious  invasion  of  this 
louse.  It  was  also  enormously  plentiful  on 
some  plum  trees,  mainly  the  English  Horse 
Plum.  It  was  equally  abundant  on  my  buck¬ 
thorn  hedges,  and  in  this  county  it  generally 
assailed  apple  trees.  I  had  it  also  on  a  few 
cherry  trees. 

Now,  let  us  see  a  little  as  to  the-  cause.  It 
is  well  known  to  plant  growers,  especially 
grower*  of  green-house  plants,  that  aphides 
of  all  sorts  are  scavengers.  They  rarely  at¬ 
tack  a  plant  that  is  not  depleted  of  vitality, 
root-bound  and  sodden  with  water,  or  other¬ 
wise  decomposing.  The  louse  is  Nature’s  pro¬ 
vision  for  transforming  vegetable  decay  into 
animal  life.  It  eats  up  the  dying  foliage. 

Now  mark  that  the  trees  attacked  were  in 
all  cases  those  seriously  depleted  by  hard  win¬ 
ters  and  other  causes.  My  Horse  Plums  are 
never  quite  well,  and  are  a  remnant  of  that 
once  healthy  stock  of  plums  that  our  fathers 
delighted  in.  I  am  able,  by  constant  cuttings 
and  frequent  renewals,  to  save  alive  a  few 
trees.  The  insect  that  causes  black-knot  revels 
in  the  Homo  Plum,  and  it,  too,  is  essentially 
a  scavenger. 

How  about  apple  trees'  In  this  section 
many  orchards  have  wholly  perished  within 
five  or  six  years,  and  others  are  in  a  sadly 
sick  condition.  My  own  trees  in  a  favored 
locality  and  well  cared  for  are  healthy.  The 
louse  did  uot  assail  them  to  any  extent.  Over 
the  hills  in  bleak  localities  the  weak  trees  were 
so  loaded  with  aphides  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  walk  under  them. 

Now  consider  my  buckthorn  hedges.  These 
had  been  allowed  for  years  to  grow  into  an 
enormous  screen  15  feet  high.  Early  in  the 
year  I  cut  them  down  to  seven  feet.  The 
large  amount  of  cutting  done  in  a  single  year 
disturbed  the  sap  distribution,  and  caused  the 
new  growth  to  be  feeble  and  sickly.  The 
aphides  followed  their  instinct  and  took  hold 
to  eat. 

I  do  not  believe  the  hop  louse  or  plum  louse 
or  any  other  sort  of  aphis  has  anything  far¬ 
ther  to  do  with  plum  trees  thau  with  apple 
trees  and  thorns,  and  1  believe  it  does  not  at¬ 
tack  any  of  these  except  when  low  iu  vitality 
I  believe  the  trouble  with  the  hops  was  at  the 
bottom— they  were  already  sick  when  the 
louse  came  in.  Thut  we  can  excuse  all  such 
scavengers  at  times,  ami  do  our  own  destroy¬ 
ing  in  a  better  way  is  true.  They  are,  more¬ 
over,  at  times  very  useful.  I  shall  be  quite 
out  of  my  reckoning  also  if  the  louse  does  not 
yet  appear  in  yards  that  are  neglected  this 
year.  Their  appearance,  however,  may  be 
promoted  by  weather  or  rapid  growth.  Some 
years  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
pests;  othei-s  are  not. 

Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
ami  address  ol  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Uefore 
as kluc  a  question,  please  see  It  ll  Is  not  answered  III 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  t  line.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

BORERS  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

C.  B.t  Millington,  .V.  J. — In  an  Early  Har¬ 
vest  apple  tree  my  gardener  discovered  some 
borers.  He  took  out  several  small  ones,  but 
there  were  two  lie  couldn’t  remove,  aud  he 
says  the  tree  must  therefore  die.  Would  it  do 
to  put  quicksilver  in  the  hole,  and  how  much? 
3.  Last  fall  I  bought  an  Olmsted  mole  trap. 
Have  uot  succeeded  in  catching  any  moles 
with  it.  How  should  it  be  managed  ? 

Ans.— 1.  W e  fancy  your  gardener  is  a  little 
hasty.  One  borer  more  or  less  will  uot  neces¬ 
sarily  kill  the  tree.  The  only  way  to  kill 
those  in  the  t  ree  is  to  use  a  flexible  stick  or 
wire.  If  they  cannot  be  reached  iu  this  way 
it  is  doubtful  if  you  cau  reach  them  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  by  cuttingjthe  tree.  In  the  course  of  a 


year  or  two  the  borers  now  in  the  tree  will 
escape  in  the  beetle  form,  and  what  you  have 
now  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  other 
borers.  This  may  be  done  by  encircling  the 
tree  with  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  or  by  laths, 
or,  indeed,  in  most  cases  by  painting  the  tree 
two  or  three  times  during  the  summer,  begin¬ 
ning  the  last  of  May,  with  a  mixture  of  lime, 
soot,  carbolic  acid  and  water,  the  whole  being 
of  the  consistency  of  thick  whitewash.  The 
painting  should  extend  from  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  a  foot  above.  The 
thick  paper  (tar  paper  or  felt  is  often  used) 
ueed  not  come  in  contact  with  the  bark.  To 
leave  an  air  space  is  better.  Tar  paper  ought 
never  to  touch  the  bark.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  quicksilver  in  the 
the  tree.  The  entrance  hole  of  the  grub  is  too 
small.  If  the  bole  is  larger  it  is  the  hole  made 
by  the  exit  of  the  beetle.  Grubs  may  be  cut 
out  when  their  position  is  fairly  known,  aud 
the  cutting  will  do  the  trunk  less  harm  per¬ 
haps  thau  the  grub.  3.  We  have  used  the 
Olmsted  trap  aud  do  not  like  it  rs  well  as  the 
Hales  trap.  The  spring  does  not  seem  to  be 
strong  enough,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  set 
it  just  right.  You  might  strengthen  the 
spring  by  cutting  off  a  piece  and  reattaching  it. 

HOT  AIR  AND  HOT  WATER  HEATING  SYSTEMS. 

C.  11.  IF.  li.,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Joliette,  Can¬ 
ada.—  What  is  the  Rural’s  opinion  on  those 
“hot  air  furnaces”  called  “Hot  Blast  Tubular 
Warm  Air  Furnaces”  sold  by  Messrs.  Graff  & 
Co.,  308  Water  street,  New  York,  and  what 
does  it  think  of  “the  Manhattan”  furnace 
which  the  same  company  sells?  Is  it  sufficient 
to  warm  thoroughly  and  easily  a  house  32x38 
feet  and  two  stories  high?  Is  the  “warm 
water  system”  better?  How  much  would  the 
“hot  air  system”  cost  without  any  extrava¬ 
gance  in  fixtures? 

Axs. — The  “Hot  Blast”  and  the  “Manhat¬ 
tan”  furnaces  are  ranked  among  the  more 
recent  and  efficient  of  the  so-called  tubular 
warm-air  furnaces.  Both  embody  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  indirect  draft  by  means  of  reverse 
flues  as  against  the  old  system  of  direct  draft. 
The  air  is  first  warmed  by  contact  with  the 
revertible  flues,  and  passing  on  comes  into 
contact  with  the  direct  flues  aud  the  heating 
surfaces  of  the  tire.  Thus  the  motion  of 
the  air  is  generally  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  furnace  gases.  The  cold  air  comes 
into  contact  with  the  outgoing  gases  which 
thus  leave  the  furnace  deprived  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  beat.  Both  furnaces  seem  to 
be  well  proportioned  and  earefully  made  in 
respect  to  both  material  and  workmanship. 
The  “warm  air”  system,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
less  expensive  both  in  point  of  first  cost  aud 
maintenance  thau  the  “hot  water”  system, 
which  has  tbe  advantage  of  being  free  from 
the  accompaniment  of  dust  and  is  the  more 
readily  adj  isted  of  the  two  systems.  In  very 
large  buildings  the  former  is  inapplicable,  on 
account  of  the  bulky  character  of  the  hot  air 
flues,  aud  the  size  of  the  furnace  itself;  the 
hot  water  system  is  preferable  in  such  a  case. 
Iu  your  own  ease  it  is  quite  evident  that  a 
warm  air  furnace  is  preferable  to  a  hot  water 
system.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  with¬ 
out  some  further  knowledge  of  your  prem¬ 
ises,  how  large  a  furnace  would  be  required. 
It  would  he  well  to  directly  communicate 
with  the  makers:  give  them  the  size  of  the 
house,  in  plan;  the  hight  of  the  several 
stories;  the  number  aud  size  and  position  of 
the  windows  and  doors;  send  plans  of  the 
several  floors  with  the  uses  to  which  the  rooms 
are  to  be  put;  state  whether  the  house  is  a 
frame  structure  aud  whether  the  walls  are 
filled  in  with  brick;  iudieate  the  north  and 
west  sides.  The  makers  eau  thou  readily  sup¬ 
ply  the  desired  information. 

ABOUT  TEXAS  FEVER. 

F.  O.  C.,  Washington,  Fans.— Last  spring 
the  C.  B.  R.  R.  brought  800  Texau  cattle  into 
this  county.  It  was  contrary  to  law,  and  the 
railroad  knew  it,  and  made  the  shipper  give  a 
bond  for  $8,000  to  “secure”  the  company. 
The  cattle  were  driven  10  miles  through  the 
county,  aud  over  100  deaths  of  loeal  cattle 
have  already  occurred  from  Texas  fever  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  drove,  aud  double  as 
many  are  sick.  I  have  last  some,  and  have 
had  my  herd  appraised.  Is  there  any  way  to 
get  pay  for  those  that  die,  anil  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  sick  succumb!  If  the  disease  is 
due  to  au  insect,  will  it  get  into  a  pasture  be¬ 
side  a  road  nloug  which  Texas  cattle  have 
passed?  The  Texans  were  quarantined  by  the 
State.  Has  the  fever  ever  been  successfully 
treated  ? 

Ans. — Many  of  the  States,  among  them 
Kansas,  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  the 
driving  or  bringing  into  their  territory  of  any 
Texan  cattle  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  from  frost  to  frost,  or  April  to  Novem¬ 
ber  -for  the  reason  that  such  cattle  communi¬ 
cate  Texas  fever  to  native  herds,  though  no 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  apparent  in  the 
cattle  that  convey  the  infection.  The  laws 


with  regard  to  the  disease  vary  somewhat  in 
the  different  States,  but  all  forbid  the  driving 
or  transportation  of  such  cattle  within  certain 
specified  dates  under  specified  penalties,  to 
which  the  owners  and  transporters  render 
themselves  liable.  The  remedy  for  those  who 
have  suffered  loss  is  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
tbe  several  States— by  suits  against  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Texans  and  those  who  transported 
them  contrary  to  law.  The  fact  that  the  rail¬ 
road  required  security  bond  in  the  present 
cases  amply  proves  that  it  feared  such  suits 
for  its  violation  of  the  law.  There  are  no 
trustworthy  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  in¬ 
fected  animals  that  recover;  but  the  ratio  is 
small  among  adult  animals;  but  considerably 
larger  among  young  beasts.  Treatment  Is  of 
little  use.  The  largest  measure  of  success  has 
probably  been  gained  by  giving  a  dram  of 
carbolic  acid  in  a  pint  of  water  three  times  a 
day  until  the  animal  has  regained  its  appetite. 
Dr.  Law  says  chlorate  of  potash,  niter,  iodide 
of  potassium  have  also  beeu  of  advantage. 
Recovery  has  also  followed  emollient  drinks 
and  enemas,  soft  food  and  stimulating  fever 
medicines.  The  disease  is  developed  inNorth- 
ern  cattle  by  coming  in  contact  with  Texan 
cattle,  or  passing  over  any  place  which  has 
been  contaminated  with  their  saliva,  fceces  or 
probably  their  uriue.  Dr.  Detmers  says  the 
saliva  alone  is  the  medium  of  contagion;  but 
others  say  the  excreta  also  share  in  spreading 
the  disease.  Roads,  pastures,  fodder,  water¬ 
courses,  etc.,  contaminated  by  apparently 
sound,  healthy  cattle  become  efficient  convey¬ 
ors  of  the  virus;  but  there  is  no  instance  where 
the  disease  has  beeu  conveyed  by  one  North¬ 
ern  animal  to  another.  The  contagion  is 
doubtless  due  iu  the  North  to  bacteria,  as  a 
micrococcus  has  been  found  in  the  bile  and 
blood.and  Detmers  claims  also  to  have  found  a 
baccilus.  As  Northern  cattle,  however,  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  when  takeu  South,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  Southern  cattle,  it  ap¬ 
pears  probable  that  there  is  some  poisonous 
germ  in  the  Southern  pastures,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  fever,  and  Southern  cattle  in  appar¬ 
ently  good  health  have  the  power  of  excreting 
this  poison  from  their  systems,  thereby  con¬ 
taminating  the  systems  of  Northern  cattle  that 
are  exposed  to  it. 

pot-grown  strawberry  plants. 

E.  .4.  £?.,  Kittaning ,  Pa. — In  a  late  Rural 
we  are  advised  not  to  try  pot-grown  strawber¬ 
ry  plants;  why?  Will  layer  plants,  set  out.  iu 
September,  produce  a  crop  next  year? 

Ans. — We  oppose  plotted  plants  for  several 
reasons:  l.  A  fair  proportion  of  those  we  have 
received  are  not  properly  grown.  They  are 
no  better  than  strong  layer  plants.  2.  Potted 
plants  should  be  packed  with  great  care, 
which  is  not  always  done.  3.  If  the  plants  are 
pot-bound  they  will  not  prove  as  thrifty  and 
hardy  as  first-rate  layer  plants.  4.  They  are 
shorter-lived.  5.  We  had  rather  plant  lavers 
iu  the  fall  or  spriug.  6  Tbe  expressage  on 
potted  plants  adds  too  much  to  their  cost. 
Quite  in  opposition  to  our  advertising  patron¬ 
age,  we  thus  give  our  impressions;  but  our 
experience  may  be  exceptional. 


Miscellaneous 


B.  F.  F.,  Upperville,  I'd. — A  40-acre  field 
has  been  under  cultivation  for  some  years.  I 
am  now  plowing  it  preparatory  to  putting  it 
in  wheat  this  fall  and  seeding  to  Timothy  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  a  permanent  Timo¬ 
thy  meadow.  I  will  top-dress  and  harrow  in 
100  loads  of  fine  barnyard  manure  on  the 
thinnest  parts.  The  land  is  of  first  quality, 
free  from  stones,  well  drained,  nicely  rolling  , 
but  not  bottom  land.  I  have  two  or  three 
tons  of  hen  manure  which  I  propose  to  mix 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  wood  pile  and  fine 
chip  manure  aud  fine  woods’  earth.  With 
this  mixture  I  propose  to  combine  about  two 
tons  of  fine  bone  fertilizer,  thus  getting  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  six  to  seven  tons  for  40  acres — all  to  be 
sifted  fine  enough  for  the  drilL  L  Can  the 
mixture  be  made  without  chern  cal  loss  aud  is 
it  a  good  one  ?  2.  What  changes  would  be 
advisable  ?  3.  Would  it  lie  equally  beneficial 
iu  the  grass  and  wheat  t  4.  How  much  Tim¬ 
othy  seed  should  be  sowu  per  acre  aud  when, 
no  other  seed  being  used  1  5.  Would  barley 
be  a  profitable  crop  here— 30  miles  south  of  the 
Potomac  f  «.  Will  the  Rural  soon  give  an 
article  on  barley  culture  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  The  mixture  is  first  rate  as 
far  as  it  goes.  2.  We  should  add  potash  iu  some 
form,  spreading  it  separately  and  harrowing  it 
in.  Kainit  might  answer  as  well  as  or  better 
than  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  separately. 
3.  What  will  benefit  one  will  equally  bene¬ 
fit  the  other,  except  that  nitrogen  iu  a  soluble 
form  would  soon  pass  through  the  soil.  4. 
About  seven  quarts  or  nine  to  10  pounds— 45 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Sow  before  October  1st 
for  your  climate.  5.  We  should  say  not.  6. 
M  c  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  land  should  be  treated  as  for 
oats. 

C.  A,  W.t  Freeport ,  III. — How  do  sail- 


makers  treat  canvas  to  make  it  waterproof 
and  lasting? 

A  ns, — Sail-makers  soak  canvas  in  white¬ 
wash.  Take  half  a  bushel  of  quick-lime  and 
slake  it.  Add  a  peck  of  salt  aud  water 
enough  to  make  a  Ihm  whitewash.  Soak  the 
canvas  in  a  barrel  with  this  every  two  or 
three  years. 

S.  W,  P.,  Fannvitle,  Vo.— How  can  cows 
be  prevented  from  sucking  themselves? 

Ans. — There  are  various  devices  for  this 
purpose.  One  of  the  best  and  most  easily 
made  consists  of  a  stout  stick  of  tough  wood 
suspended  between  the  forelegs,  one  end  being 
attached  to  a  surcingle  buckled  about  the 
animal’s  body,  and  the  other  fastened  to  a 
strap  which  is  buckled  to  a  halter.  The  strap 
uniting  the  stick  to  the  halter  should  be  at 
least  12  inches  long  to  allow  the  necessary 
movement  of  the  head  to  graze  freely,  while 
preventing  the  cow  from  bringing  the  hi  ad  to 
the  udder. 

TV’.  A.  S.,  Marriottsville,  Md.— Sugar  peas 
are  go-betweens.  They  are  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other  at  its  best.  They  are  inferior 
to  the  best  snap  beaus,  aud  are  so  hard  to 
shell  that  people  don’t  care  to  raise  them  for 
the  seed  alone. 

L.  (?.,  Smifhport,  Pa. — What  winter  wheat 
would  suit  here,  ami  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — For  your  section  we  should  try  Lan_ 
dreth  or  Martin’s  Amber.  It  should  be  offered 
by  the  Philadelphia  seedsmen,  W  Atlee  Burpee, 
Johnson  &  Stokes,  Henry  A.  Dreer  and  Lan- 
dreth  &  Sons. 

A.  M.  A.,  Carlton,  N.  Y. — We  are  prepar¬ 
ing  an  article  on  the  subject. 


DISCUSSION. 

C.  S.  Plumb,  Ag’l  Ex.  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.—  If  H.  W.  K.  (Rural  New-Yorker, 
Aug.  6,  p.  514)  had  followed  my  directions,  as 
given  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  1SSG.  for  treating  oats  for 
smut,  he  certainly  would  not  have  killed  his 
seed,  as  the  percentage  of  sulphate  of  copper 
is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  the  vitality 
of  the  grain.  Of  course,  I  can  only  take  Mr. 
K.’s  word  foi  the  manner  in  which  he  treated 
his  sped;  but  he  can  rest  assured  that  it  was 
not  owing  to  my  fault  that  his  oats  did  not 
come  up.  Persons  frequently  think  they  are 
following  directions  when  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  careless.  If  I  lcuew  more  about  Mr. 
K.’s  seed,  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
kept  since  harvesting  and  other  facts  up  to 
the  time  of  planting,  with  the  character  of 
the  weather  and  soil  afterward,  I  should  be 
better  able  to  judge  what  caused  the  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  his  oat  crop.  To  illustrate 
how  carefid  some  persons  are  who  make  use 
of  what  they  see  at  the  Station,  or  learn  from 
our  reports,  the  following  will  servo  as  a  good 
illustration.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  a  piece  of  ground  was  plauted  to  Italian 
Rye  Grass  (Loliutn  Italicum),  and  made  a 
very  fine  growth,  presenting  a  specially  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  One  farmer  in  particu¬ 
lar  came  to  the  Station,  and  was  so  carried 
away  with  the  appearance  of  this  grass  that  he, 
later  on,  plauted  a  considerable  quantity  of 
it.  The  point  that  this  was  an  aumial  grass 
aud  would  not  pass  throughout  winter  alive, 
did  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
him,  and  the  result  was  that  his  entire  crop 
was  winter-killed,  the  loss  of  which  the  planter 
charged  up  against  the  Station. 

A.  C.  C.,  Farmington,  Minn.— Prof.  Car¬ 
penter,  in  his  article  on  the  power  of  wind¬ 
mills,  in  a  late  Rural,  basing  his  calculation 
on  the  auiouut  of  water  puenped  by  a  certain 
wind -mill,  figures  that  it  did  work  equal  to  oue- 
twenty-sixth  of  a  horse-power.  This,  however, 
does  not,  I  think,  bear  any  near  relation  to  the 
power  of  the  mill,  as  it  runs  as  fast  as  the 
wind  blows  it,  however  light  the  work  it  has 
to  do.  I  use  a  12-foot  mill  to  run  a  Devore 
Grhider.  It  is  a  common  pumpiug  mill,  and 
runs  the  grinder  by  means  of  a  triangle;  the 
arm  to  which  the  mill  pump  rod  is  attached 
is  twice  as  short  as  the  other  which  connects 
it  to  the  grinder.  A  strong  mau  cannot,  with 
feet  braced,  run  the  grinder  by  the  long  arm 
of  the  triangle  ;  while  the  wind-mill,  in  a  light 
wind,  runs  it  by  the  short  arrn,  thereby  ex¬ 
erting  twice  or  more  the  strength  of  a  strong 
mau.  At  the  same  time  if  a  man  weighing 
180  pounds,  hangs  on  the  pump  rod,  the  wind¬ 
mill  does  not  seem  to  know  the  difference. 
From  these  observations  I  infer  that  it  re¬ 
quires  at  least  1,000  pounds  lift  to  run  the 
grinder,  and  in  a  fairly  strong  wind  L  feel 
sure  that  the  mill  would  lift  more  than  a  ton. 
As  the  stroke  is  four  inches,  three  strokes 
would  raise  a  ton  one  foot,  and  counting  54 
revolutions  per  minute,  would  raise  80, OIK) 
pounds  one  foot  per  minute,  or  a  little  over 
one  horse  power.  I  do  not,  however,  doubt 
that  the  power  of  wind-mills  is  often  over¬ 
rated.  Mine  was  rated  at  1)4  horse-power, 
and  while  in  a  strong  wind  it  may  have  that, 
in  a  light  or  average  wind  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  have  more  than  one-fifth  of  it. 


Building  ltp  and  Managing  a  Dairy 
Herd  —An  extremely  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  article  by  Lewis  F.  Alleu  appears  in 
the  Breeder’s  Gazette  of  July  28.  He  says 
that  he  disposed  of  his  Short-horns  five  years 
ago,  which  he  had  been  breeding  and  rearing 
for  nearly  40  years  previously.  About  to 
establish  a  butter  dairy  as  a  chief  product  of 
his  farm,  he  looked  about  to  flud  what  was 
the  best  breed  of  cows  for  bis  purpose.  He 
bad  some  high-grade  Short-horns  in  his  herd 
of  thoroughbreds,  which  he  retained  as  a  basis. 
The  most  approved  dairy  breeds  of  cows,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictum  of  the  managers  of  the 
late  daily  show  in  New  York  City,  are  the 
Jerseys,  the  Guernseys,  the  Holstein -Frlesians, 
and  the  Ayrshires.  The  first  two  named  are 
superior  in  milk  and  butter  qualities,  the  two 
latter  as  cheese  producers,  although  incident¬ 
ally  held  forth  as  equally  good  for  butter. 
On  his  examination  of  these  several  breeds  he 
preferred  the  Guernsey  as  best  fitted  for  his 
object — that  of  butter- making.  He  selected 
and  purchased  a  fine  yearling  bull  which  was 
imported  inside  of  lus  dam,  and  she  proved, 
after  his  birth,  a  lffpound  yielder  of  butter 
in  a  single  week’s  trial.  Mr.  Allen  prefers 
Guernseys  to  Jerseys  for  several  reasons.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  fully  20  per  cent,  larger  than 
the  Jerseys;  equally  well  formed,  of  light-red 
or  fawn  color,  not  “solid"  (so  much  preferred 
by  Jersey  fanciers),  but  splashed  more  or  less 
with  white  stripes  or  marks  on  the  body,  with 
a  broad,  heart-shaped,  white  spot  in  the  fore¬ 
head  usually;  yellow  muzzles,  rich  orange- 
colored  skins;  expressive  eyes,  aud  small-sized 
horns.  They  may  centuries  ago,  according  to 
tradition  and  history,  have  been  of  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  origin  as  the  Jerseys,  but  bred 
for  more  than  a  century  on  a  contiguous  island 
near  tho  coast  of  France,  where,  equally  with 
the  Jerseys,  all  foreign  cattle  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  lauding,  except  for  slaughter, 
they  have  been  bred  for  equal  purity  of  blood. 
He  thought  them  rather  hardier  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  superior  milkers  iu  quantity  according 
to  the  food  consumed,  and  their  butter  is  of 
equal  quality  of  llavor  aud  goldeu  color. 

Thus  Mr.  Allen  started  his  herd,  and  in 
course  of  a  year  he  had  10  or  12  fine  young 
heifer  calves,  and  continuously,  from  year  to 
year,  they  have  accumulated  to  the  number 
of  about  70  females,  half  and  tbree-fourths 
ln-ed  Guernseys.  The  foundatiou  cows  have 
been  displaced  as  the  younger  Guernsey  grades 
on  producing  their  calves  have  taken  their 
places,  giving  him  an  opportunity  within  the 
next  year  or  two  to  keep  a  full  herd  of  50  se¬ 
lect  grades  of  the  blood— working  still  higher 
in  grade  as  they  progress  in  numbers.  These 
young  cows  so  far  have  proved  altogether  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  their  use  as  butter  yielders,  both 
in  quautity  and  quality.  As  a  rule,  they 
have  produced  their  first  calves  at  aii  average 
of  about  two  years  old,  or  a  mouth  or  two 
earlier  or  later.  Their  udders  are  squarely 
placed,  of  good  shape;  sizable  teats,  fit  to 
grasp  by  the  full  hand  of  the  milker;  easy  iu 
flow  of  milk,  remarkably  kind  in  temper,  and 
readily  subjected  to  the  milkers;  not  a  cross 
or  refractory  one  has  yet  been  found,  or  even 
a  kicker. 

Mr.  Allen’s  milk  is  set  iu  Cooley  creamers, 
churned  by  a  small  steam  engine  iu  a5ti-gallon 
revolving  barrel -churn,  worked  into  single 
pound  cakes,  and  prepared  for  market  iu  the 
neatest  possible  way.  The  heifer  calves  (the 
bulls  go  to  the  butcher)  are  reared,  after 
they  are  a  few  days  to  six  months  of  age, 
on  skimmed  milk,  besides  being  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season,  inclement  or  mild,  on  cut 
clover  bay  ami  mill  feed  or  gross,  being  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  good  growth  aud  thrifty. 

Mr.  Allen  gives  a  few  words  about  rearing 
cows  for  the  dairy.  Some  men,  in  their  writ¬ 
ing,  he  says,  have  objected  to  the  first  heifer 
calf  of  a  young  cow  as  not  having  a  good 
constitution.  He  has  reared  every  heifer  calf 
first  produced  from  her  grade  Guernsey  dam, 
aud  lius  not  had  a  single  failure  of  a  well-de¬ 
veloped,  healthy  young  cow  as  they  grew  to 
maturity.  The  most  thrifty  one  of  them  was 
the  product  of  a  sixteen-mouth- old  half-bred 
heifer,  accidentally  served  by  a  bull  only 
nine  months  old  turned  iu  with  a  lot.of  heifer 
calves,  supposing  no  michief  would  occur  at 
such  early  ages.  Precocity  in  breeding  is  l  ife 
iu  the  breed  in  both  sexes.  The  cows  are  al¬ 
ways  milked  iu  their  stables,  whatever  the 
season  or  weather,  in  summer  they  have 
grass  pasture,  and  soiling  on  green  food  if  the 
pastures  fail  from  drought.  Iu  winter  their 
food  is  chiefly  clover  hay,  cut  short  by  a  cut¬ 
ter  driven  by  horse  power,  with  bran,  Indian 
corn-meal  and  malt  sprouts,  and  plenty  of 
clean  water  thrown  upon  it  iua  large  box  aud 


thoroughly  mixed.  A  bushel  basket  well  | 
heaped  is  fed  to  each  cow  morning  and  even¬ 
ing — more  or  less  as  each  requires — and  they 
get  a  feed  of  dry  hay  at  mid-day  if  they  need 
it,  as  they  usually  do.  He  does  not  feed  straw, 
as  many  recommend.  There  is  no  milk  in 
straw,  according  to  bis  experience,  unless 
more  extra  grain  Is  fed  than  the  costof  the  hay 
necessary  for  milk  production.  The  cows  are 
wintered  iu  warm,  well-lined  hoard 
stables,  no  frost  entering  them  —  a 
most  important  precaution.  They  stand 
iu  double  stalls  seven  feet  wide,  chained 
on  each  side  around  the  neck,  the  end  ring  of 
the  chain  secured  to  a  long  iron  staple  attached 
lengthwise  to  the  partition  of  the  stalls.  Their 
hind  feet  stand  on  a  three- feet-wide,  three- 
eighths-inch  thick,  plate  iron,  slatted  floor, 
through  which  the  fieces  and  urine  pass  into 
a  wooden  trench  beneath,  made  of  plank  two 
inches  thick,  and  three  feet  wide  aud  sixteen 
inches  deep,  thus  saving  the  urine,  a  valuable 
constituent  for  farm  fertilizing.  The  fore 
parts  of  the  cows  rest  on  a  plank  floor,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  iron  grates  to  the  foot  of  the 
manger.  They  lie  perfectly  comfortable  on 
that  iron  ai  d  wood  floor  without  bedding, 
and  keep  as  clean  as  when  at  pasture,  instead 
of  being  daubed  on  the  thighs  and  flanks, 
even  with  straw  bedding  under  them,  as  in 
most  eases.  These  grated  sections  of  iron 
floor  are  made  as  described  in  Prof.  Stewart’s 
book  “Feeding  Animals,"  and  are  used  with 
great  approbation  by  many  persons  who  have 
adopted  them.  Mr.  Allen  thoroughly  recoin- 
mendsthem  to  our  dairymen,  after  a  use  of 
three  years,  as  both  economical  and  labor- 
saving.  The  manure  troughs  need  cleaning 
out  but  once  a  week. 

He  uses  clover  hay,  chiefly  Alsike,  which  is 
better  iu  flavor  (so  the  cattle  think)  as  they 
prefer  it  to  the  common  red  kind.  It  stays 
many  years  in  the  ground,  so  held  by  its  more 
fibrous  roots,  while  the  tap-rooted  red  is  apt 
to  he  thrown  out  by  the  winter  frosts,  and 
only  lasts  about  two  years.  Only  oue-half  the 
quantity  of  Alsike  seed  is  needed,  t.he  seeds 
being  but  half  the  size  of  the  red  variety; 
two  quarts  only  are  neeesssary  to  the  acre  for 
Alsike,  while  fully  four  quarts  are  needed  for 
the  common  medium  red.  He  mixes  six 
quarts  of  Timothy  seed  with  it  in  sowing  to 
assist  in  holding  it  up,  and  also  four  pounds  of 
the  Red  Clover  for  variety.  The  Red  blooms 
a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Alsike,  aud  both 
are  well  fitted  for  a  like  soil.  He  cuts  his  hay 
early  when  tho  i  lover  comes  into  full  bloom, 
it  being  altogether  better  for  milk  production 
than  if  cut  later,  when  it  becomes  woody  and 
less  digestible  as  food ;  and  the  Timothy,  then 
just  heading,  is  all  the  better  iu  its  early  use. 
Three  hundred  aud  fifty  tons  were  cut  aud 
secured  on  bis  farm  in  the  summer  of  1886, 


THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga. ,  says 
that  the  Kilsey  Japan  Plum  is  as  hardy  as 
the  Wild  Goose  if  worked  on  native  plum  stock. 

Mr.  Hoard  says  that  a  cow  brings  uo  profit 
until  after  she  has  produced  150  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  that  uot  one  cow  in  ten  in  Wisconsin 

reaches  that  figure  eveu  in  a  year . 

Mr.  Hoard  further  says,  iu  his  Dairyman, 
speaking  against  general-purpose  cows,  that 
race-horse  men  must  have  race-horses  in  order 
to  win.  The  dairyman  who  subjects  himself 
to  the  large  expense  of  running  u  dairy  must 
have  specific  dairy  cows,  whatever  the  breed, 
in  order  that  he  may  win.  The  sooner  farm¬ 
ers,  breeders  aud  agricultural  journals  get 
through  tnlkiug  this  general-purpose  nonsense 
the  less  it  will  cost  ns  all  to  produce  the  kind 
of  a  cow  we  need  in  order  to  make  the  best 

profit  possible  in  dairying  .  ... 

The  Western  Plowman  asks  if  farmers  will 
continue  to  make  gambling  and  intemperance 
respectable  by  leudiug  their  aid  and  patron¬ 
age  to  fairs  where  wheels  of  fortune,  race¬ 
courses,  and  drinking  booths  furnish  the  chief 

attractions? . . . 

Take  gambling  and  crookedness  out  of 
horse-racing  and  what  would  be  left?  asks  the 

Drovers’  Journal.  Not  much .  . 

C.  V.  Mapes,  in  a  late,  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Mapes'  Fertilizer  Company,  says  that  the 
•  market  demands  low-priced  fertilizers,  cheap 
by  the  ton,  and  little  regard  is  paid  by  many 
farmers  to  any  considerations  except  their 
effect  in  promoting  growth  of  the  first  crop. 
These  fertilizers,  or  many  of  them,  are  prac¬ 
tically  little  more  than  stimulants,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  wheat  crop  by  dissolving  the  plant- 
food  already  in  the  soil.  The  wheat  crop  is 
made  larger,  but  the  succeeding  grass  crop 

suffers.. . . . . . 

The  “dissolving”  or  “indirect”  action  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  common  salt  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  These  salts  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  crops  for  u  single  season  that  require 
considerable  potash.  These  salts  do  not  con¬ 
tain  a  trace  of  potash,  therefore  it  is  plain  that 
whatever  potash  is  supplied  to  the  crops, 


through  the  dissolving  action  of  these  salts,  is 
taken  from  the  available  stock  in  the  land — in 
fact,  everything  of  value  except  the  nitrogen 
in  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Iu  the  same  way  acid 
phosphate,  superphosphates,  and  many  mix¬ 
tures  containing  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
etc,,  dissolve  plant-food  already  in  the  soil, 
and  an  increased  wheat  crop  is  seldom  follow¬ 
ed  by  improved  grass  crops.  . 

The  pamphlet  above  referred  to  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Rural  New- Yorker 
which,  in  view  of  questions  from  time  to  time 
received,  it  seems  well  to  reprint:  “Let  us 
repeat:  A  eomptetr  fertilizer  is  so  called  he 
cause  it  furnishes  more  or  less  of  the  three 
essential  plant-foods,  viz. :  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  Rut  a  ‘complete’ 
fertilizer  is  not  necessarily  a  valuable  one.  It 
may  be  worth  $5  or  850  per  ton.  its  value  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  quantity  of  those  three 
foods  and  the  availability  of  their  form. 
South  Carolina  rock,  pulverized  granite  and 
grouud  leather  would  form  a  ‘complete’  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  the  lowest  grade.  Pure  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  pure  bone  flour  and  nitrate  * 
of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  dried 
blood  would  form  a  most  veilin' 4e  ‘complete’ 
fertilizer.  The  first  might  lie  dear  at  |1U  per 
ton;  the  secend  cheap  at  850  per  ton . 

Prepare  for  fall  planting.  If  we  would 
succeed  with  newly-set  fruit  trees,  or  grape- 
viues,  or  any  small  fruits,  as  well  as  with 
hardy  ornamentals,  we  must  prepare  for 
them.  We  would  not  look  for  fine  crops  of 
wheat  or  corn  upon  poor  land  half  cultivated. 
Neither  need  we  hope  for  flue  fruits  unless  the 
plauts  from  the  start  receive  due  care. 
Select  good  trees  or  plauts  from  trustworthy 
sources.... .. ...  . . . . 

L.  F.  Allen,  speaking  of  IIolstein-Friesians 
in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  says  that  selecting  a 
single  cow  or  two  from  a  herd  of  50  or 
100.  aud  “testing”  them,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  by  extraordinary  quantities  of  stimu¬ 
lating  food,  costing  more  iu  the  aggregate 
than  tho  butter  they  yield  iu  their  brief  trials 
is  worth,  and  giving  it  out  to  tho  world  ns  a 
specimen  of  the  whole  herd  from  which  they 
are  taken,  is  not  an  accurate  way  to  advertise 
them  to  the  public,  when  the  entire  herd  at  an 
average  would  not  show  better  yields  than 
many  other  well-bred  herds  of  even  our 
native  cows . . . 

There  is  a  season  of  the  year  in  which 
planting  is  rarely  done,  says  tho  son  of  the 
good  Thomas  Meehan,  but  which  is,  iu  his 
opinion,  the  best  of  all ;  aud  that  is  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  very  early  fall,  say  early  September, 
The  growth  of  evergreens  is  hard  by  that 
time,  and  deciduous  trees  have  ripened  their 
wood  aud  loaves  fairly  well.  Very  little  prun¬ 
ing  will  be  required  in  the  case  of  evergreens, 
but  deciduous  trees  should  have  their  foliage 
taken  off'.  The  earth  is  so  warm  at  that  sea¬ 
son  that  when  the  tree  is  set  it  acts  like  u 
florist’s  propagating  bed,  forcing  out  new 
roots  in  great  quantity.  The  tree  without  its 
foliage,  as  recommended,  is  really  like  a  cut¬ 
ting.  It  will  root  so  well  iu  this  warm  earth 
that  winter  will  find  it  firmly  established, 
which  is  uot  the  case  when  set  late  iu  October, 
as  is  generally  done.  If,  when  winter  ap¬ 
proaches,  a  mulching  of  manure  or  some  ma¬ 
terial  be  applied  around  the  tree  to  keep  out 
frost,  it  almost  insures  entire  success. . . . . 

Mr.  Meehan’s  plan  may  lie  better  for 
being  carried  out  a  week  or  so  earlier.  We 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  leaves  show  by  a 
change  of  color  thut  their  work  is  done. 
Then  transplant  aud  the  leaves  may  remain 
on  the  tree . 

Our  friend  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Christian  Oo.^ 
Ill.,  tells  tho  Weekly  Press  that  every  trie 
aud  shrub  that  was  planted  in  bis  locality 
last  spring,  (hat  has  uot  been  heavily  mulched, 
well  cultivated  and  bunked  with  loose  soil,  or 
constantly  watered,  is  as  dead  as  Pharaoh  s 
grandmother’s  mummy . . . . . 

The  Farm  Journal  estimates  that  a  half 
day  extra  spent  iu  giving  an  acre  of  land 
special  preparation  for  wheat  would  cost 
81.50,  The  three  additional  bushels  of  wheat 
it  would  probably  produce  would  be  worth, 
even  at  80  cents,  82.40.  A  gain  of  00  cents  or 
00  per  cent,  on  the  investment . 

In  the  best  “  trimmed”  orchard  the  editor 
was  ever  in  neither  axe  nor  saw  marks  could 
be  seen.  All  improper  and  useless  limbs  hud 
been  pinched  out  in  their  early  youth . 

Budding  is  now  in  order.  Try  your  hand, 
young  friend,  with  roses.  It  will  please  you 
to  see  a  white,  yellow  aud  red  rose  upou  a 
single  bush  next  year.  Bud  low — about  a 
foot  above  the  ground . . . . . 

It  is  proposed  to  make  Sault  Ste  Mario, 
Mich.,  more  than  a  rival  of  Minneapolis  as  a 
flouring  center.  From  Lake  Superior,  as  a 
mill-pond,  a  power-giving  canal  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed  around  the  tsault  Ste  Marie  locks, 
“with  190,000  cubic  feet  of  water  tumbling 
over  the  dam  every  second.”  A  syndicate  has 
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been  organized  to  complete  the  canal  in  two 
years  and  a  half.  “SoiTy  for  Minneapolis!” 
exclaims  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  sees  in 
the  impossibility  of  a  lack  of  power  at  any 
time  a  basis  for  the  belief  that  the  wheat  now 
ground  in  the  Flour  City  will  be  ground  in 
transit  at  Sault,  where  water  transportation 
is  available  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  will 
compete  when  navigation  on  the  lakes  is 
closed . 


Cncnjuiljcrf. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canada. 

Roxton  Falls.  P.  Q. — The  weather,  during 
the  past  two  months  has  been  very  hot  and 
dry  th  rough  the  western  part  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  The  hay  crop  is  better  than  we 
expected.  Corn  was  splendid  three  weeks 
ago,  but  it  is  now  drying.  The  potato  crop 
will  be  light.  Peas  are  good.  Barley  and 
wheat  not  so  good  as  last  year.  Oats  will  av¬ 
erage  90.  The  apple  crop  is  good  in  the  Mon¬ 
treal  section,  and  light  in  our  part.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  watermelons  and  tomatoes  are  splendid. 
Cheese  factories  doing  well.  Last  sale  for 
June,  nine  cents,  July  10  cents.  Farmers  are 
talkiug  commercial  union  with  our  neighbors, 
and  stick  for  it.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  the  county  at  Sbefford 
Mountain  to  make  arrangements  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  picnic  there  in  August.  The  people 
in  the  county  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
proposed  picnic.  j.  L.  L. 

Colorado. 

Canon  City,  Fremont  Co. — One  of  our 
most  profitable  crops  is  steers,  fed  on  Uncle 
Sam’s  free  pasture,  which  is  ahead  of  average 
years  in  most  parts  of  this  and  Custer  Count¬ 
ies.  The  Beckwith  Brothers  whose  range  is 
in  these  two  counties  recently  told  me  they 
would  have  700  to  800  three-year-olds  to  turn 
off  this  year.  The  next  best  crop  is  Alfalfa, 
which  comes  to  blossom  aud  yields  three  full 
crops  and  a  small  fourth  one  each  season,  aud 
yield  ing  an  average, on  the  best  niauaged  farms, 
of  six  tous  per  acre.  This  is  au  exceptionally 
favorable  season  so  far  for  it,  as  also  for  corn 
and  vegetable  crops.  Gardening  for  mountain 
markets  is  a  tine  industry  in  this  county. 
The  fruit  interests  of  this  locality  are  year  by 
year  increasing.  This  is  much  better  than  an 
average  year.  In  berries  some  marvelous 
yields  have  been  gathered.  Editor  Felton's 
ten-acre  orchard  only  six  years  set,  is  loaded 
down  with  fruit  so  that  tne  branches  have  to 
be  propped  up.  He  sold  *7tiU  worth  of  straw¬ 
berries  this  year  from  au  acre  and  a  half,  and 
part  of  that  atuoug  trees.  His  Snyder  Black¬ 
berries  are  so  loaded  with  luscious  berries  that 
there  is  hardly  room  for  leaves  on  the  canes. 
One  of  the  marvels  of  this  region  is,  that 
though  a  mile  high,  the  different  fruits  ripen 
as  early  in  the  season  as  w  ith  you.  The  spri  ug 
was  much  frostier  than  common,  and  the  won¬ 
der  is  that  there  is  any  fruit  at  all, thin  ice  being 
formed  near  trees  two  or  three  times  when  they 
were  in  bloom,  yet  they  are  Loaded.  Our 
Early  Harvest  apples  were  ripe  for  the  Fourth 
of  July,  aud  tuey  as  well  as  the  Red  Astra- 
chaus  were  all  gone  about  the  loth.  There  are 
several  orchards  and  vineyards  iu  this  county 
of  from  10  to  40  ueres,  w  hile  nearly  every  im¬ 
proved  lot  iu  this  place  is  full  to  overflowing 
with  trees  and  vines.  The  collieries  iu  this 
county  are  turning  out  much  more  coal  this 
summer  than  iu  any  season  before— about  750 
tons  per  day,  which  is  beiug  sold  and  stored 
up  for  winter  use  in  Kansas  markets,  besides 
what  the  Colorado  towns  take  as  well  as  the 
Nebraska  market  and  the  railroads.  The 
yield  of  coal  oil  from  the  Florence  wells  aud 
two  refineries,  has, increased  fifty  fold  from 
former  production,  and  already  Fremont 
County  oil  supplies  the  State  of  Colorado, 
The  Royal  George  Hot  Springs  recently  im¬ 
proved  for  u  winter  resort  near  Canon  City,  is 
nearly  filled  by  summer  resort  guests  from 
Boston.  o.  f.  n. 

Kalina*. 

Labktha,  Nemaha  Co.,  August  1. — No  rain 
siuce  July  H.  Ground  very  dry.  Corn  wilt¬ 
ing.  Thermometer  from  90°  to  108°.  it.  u. 

PARSONS,  Labette  Co.,  Aug.  2. — Since  my 
last,  u  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  have  had  half 
an  inch  of  rain.  The  heat  has  been  continu¬ 
ous,  ranging  from  85  to  94  degrees  at  12  m. 
We  had  heavy  dews,  all  the  season,  till  a  week 
ago,  when  they  suddenly  ceased.  Low,  sternly 
barometer  continuously.  Wheat  and  oats 
continue  to  prove  good  crops.  Apples  are  fall¬ 
ing  off.  Regarding  the  great  staple,  corn, 
1  report  that  the  crop  is  made.  Rains  and 
drought  now  will  not  affect  it.  The  early 
sorts,  or  early  planting,  or  good  soil,  or  good 
tillage,  will  give  a  very  good  crop,  while  the 
reverse  will  give  from  a  poor  to  a  middling 
crop.  j.  h. 

Strong  City,  Chase  Co.,  July  31.— The 


weather  has  been  very  dry  since  July  1. 
Small  grains  nearly  a  failure.  Corn  about 
half  a  crop.  Irish  potatoes  are  about  an  av¬ 
erage  where  early  varieties  were  planted. 
Grass  about  half  a  crop.  Chinch  bugs  very 
bad.  Pastures  are  drying  up  fast.  The  Ru¬ 
ral  is  above  par.  N.  a.  h. 

* 

Michigan. 

TtrORNViLLK,  Aug.  4. — The  most  valuable 
thing  in  this  year’s  Rural  Free  Seed  Distri¬ 
bution  is  the  Red  Valentine  Bean,  its  good 
points  being  earliness  aud  productiveness. 
Planted  May  1,  it  was  dead-ripe  August  1, 
having  from  30  to  40  pods  on  a  bush.  North¬ 
ern  Pedigree  Sweet  Corn  is  too  dwarfish.  It 
was  planted  in  good  soil  and  well  eared  for; 
but  the  tallest  stalk  is  only  3j^  feet  high.  It 
is  hardly  as  early  as  the  Cory,  aud  the  ears 
are  smaller,  hut  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them.  It  might  do  better  in  a  good  season. 
We  are  having  the  worst  drought  that  has 
ever  been  in  Michigan  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  are  no  good  crops  except  wheat  aud 
bay,  everything  being  more  or  less  injured. 
The  greatest  damage  is  to  corn  and  potatoes; 
these,  if  rain  falls  immediately,  may  be  half 
crops.  There  is  no  pasturage  on  uplands. 
Gardens,  where  not  kept  well  cultivated,  are 
nothing.  Young  seeding  is  pretty  much 
dead  and  June  clover  seed  is  a  total  failure. 
Fires  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  damage,  espe¬ 
cially  along  the  railroads.  This  has  been  the 
hottest  summer  in  the  3»3  years  during  which  I 
have  lived  in  Michigan,  the  thermometer  hav¬ 
ing  been  90°  or  upwards  on  10  days — hottest, 
98°  on  the  17th  ult.  This  morning  there  are 
great  hopes  that  the  drought  will  soon  be 

broken.  D.  c. 

Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co.,  July  29.— Wheat  is  about 
ready  to  harvest.  It  is  singular,  but  a  fact 
that  the  crop  on  the  poorest  laud  is  ahead  of 
that  on  our  good  land  in  appearance  of  the 
grain  this  year.  The  latest  spring  frosts  did 
not  seem  to  do  so  much  damage  on  the  light 
soil ;  while  our  best  land  was  so  badly  frozen 
that  the  wheat  that  was  left  has  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds.  Oats 
will  be  a  light  crop  in  this  section.  Potatoes 
good.  Fruits  almost  an  entire  failure.  Vege¬ 
tables  poor.  Hay  is  not  very  good  and  owing 
to  damp,  cloudy  and  muggy  weather,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  gather  it.  Last  season 
was  so  dry  that  a  good  many  of  us  had  our 
hay  all  burnt  up.  This  season  it  is  so  wet  I 
am  afraid  the  result  will  be  nearly  the  same 
as  last  year — no  bay  in  winter.  Some  of  the 
farmers  have  cut  the  hay  and  raked  it  up 
when  there  were  two  inches  of  water  on  the 
ground.  Unless  the  weather  changes  soon  we 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  save  our 
grain,  as  there  is  so  little  sunshine  that  the 
wheat  will  have  a  tendency  to  sprout  in  the 

shock.  F.  A.  H. 

Montana. 

Coma,  Missaula  Co.,  July  27. — The  outlook 
for  crops  of  all  kinds  never  was  better.  The 
exceptionally  heavy  snowfall  last  winter  fur¬ 
nished  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
melting  slowly  last  spriug  left  the  ground  iu 
splendid  condition  for  seeding.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  the  leading  crops.  Considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  acreage  over  last  year,  and  the  grain 
is  in  an  unusually  fine  condition.  Root  crops 
arc  quite  promising.  Garden  vegetables, 
always  good,  are  simply  immense,  although 
some  of  the  bottom-lands  were  overflowed, 
yet  I  thiuk  the  hay  crop  shows  a  considerable 
increase.  Small  fruits  are  abundant,  while 
the  apple  crop  on  the  few  orchards  in  bearing, 
is  very  promising.  But  little  barley  or  buck¬ 
wheat  sown.  a.  c. 

New  Mexico. 

Aztec,  San  Juau  Co.,  July  20. — This  county 
is  a  corner  iu  Northwestern  New  Mexico, 
which  has  a  very  healthful  climate  aud  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  The  country  has  been  settled  only 
about  eight  years,  but  there  are  already  some 
nice  farms  and  small  orchards.  The  climate 
seems  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  although  wo  will  not  have  much  fruit  this 
year  on  account  of  late  frosts,  w  hich  killed 
nearly  all  the  blossoms.  Grapes  do  extra  well 
here,  atul  there  will  lie  a  good  crop  this  season. 
Small  fruits  have  not  been  tried  to  any  extent 
yet,  but  what  have  been  set  out  are  doing 
well.  About  the  only  hay  crop  raised  is  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  it  grows  extra  well  ou  our  soil. 
After  the  first  year  it  makes  three  or  four 
crops  a  year  aud  \  ieltls  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and 
a  half  to  the  acre,  aud  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  number  uf  years  it  will  last.  Corn 
is  about  the  only  grain  raised,  and  t  he  outlook 
for  a  good  crop  is  favorable.  Vegetables 
grow  to  perfection  w  ithout  the  aid  of  auy  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Farming  is  done  altogether  by  irriga¬ 
tion,  uud  the  Animas  River  has  a  good  fall 
and  plenty  of  water,  so  we  don't  have  much 
trouble  with  our  ditches.  Cattle  raisiug  (or 
rather  letting  cattle  raise  themselves)  has  been 
u  paying  business  for  some  time,  but  the  range 
is  so  overstocked  that  stock  w  ill  have  to  be  fed 
iu  winter  pretty  soon,  and  that  does  not  suit  a 
Western  stockman.  s.  e.  k. 


Ohio. 

Oxford,  Butler  Co. ,  August  5. — The  weath¬ 
er  is  still  fearfully  dry  here — less  than  an  inch 
of  rain  in  eight  weeks.  There  has  not  been  a 
time  since  June  when  there  was  moisture 
enough  so  that  we  could  plant  or  transplant. 
Corn  will  make  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  a 
crop  ou  an  average,  and  on  many  farms  not 
over  10  per  cent.  Potatoes  not  over  15  per 
cent,  of  an  average.  w.  f.  b. 

Oregon. 

Eagle  Point,  Jackson  Co.,  July  20. — Acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  20  per  cent,  short;  yield  an  aver¬ 
age.  Oats,  barley  and  hay  good  averages. 
Corn  will  lie  40  per  cent,  short.  Potatoes  an 
average.  Root  crop  50  per  cent,  short.  Garden 
vegetables  50  per  cent,  short  Apples  half  a 
crop.  Peaches  none.  Scarcely  any  pears, 
and  plums  an  average.  Small  fruits  50  per 
cent,  short.  Pasture  grass  an  average.  The 
season  has  been  unusually  dry;  no  rain  to 
benefit  crops  since  early  in  May.  l.  r. 

Tennessee, 

Flat  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  July  25.— Crops 
are  badly  damaged  owing  to  the  want  of  rain. 

I  don't  thiuk  corn  can  make  over  half  a  crop. 
Wheat  was  very  good — quality  the  best  we 
have  had  for  several  years.  Oats  short  on 
account  of  the  drought.  Hay  aud  pastures 
the  shortest  I  ever  saw  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Rye  about  an  average.  I  thiuk  clover 
seed  will  be  a  failure.  Apples  are  very  good 
for  the  off  year.  Peaches  none  on  account  of 
the  late  frost.  Garden  vegetables  damaged 
very  badly  by  the  dry  weather.  w.  t. 

Teiu. 

San  Antonio,  Bexar  Co.,  July  22.— We  had 
no  rain  from  September  12  till  May  10,  so  all 
crops  are  very  late.  Corn  very  little  planted ; 
it  did  well  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon 
burned  up,  and  is  now  dead.  Cotton  was 
planted  six  weeks  late;  it  did  well  till  10  days 
ago,  but  it  is  now  suffering  for  want  of  rain. 
More  than  double  the  average  area  was  plant¬ 
ed,  but  unless  it  rains  soon — which  cannot  be 
expected  here  at  this  time  of  the  year — it  will 
be  as  bad  a  failure  as  last  year.  No  fruits, 
vegetables,  or  hay.  Grass  burned  up.  Corn 
and  cotton  are  about  the  only  crops  that  we 
expect  to  make  anything  of.  and  they  often 
faiL  Sometimes  we  get  a  few  of  the  quick¬ 
growing,  early  vegetables  east  of  here  on  the 
sandy  land.  They  do  better  on  this  black 
land,  but  they  do  not  arnouut  to  much  with¬ 
out  irrigation.  This  is  too  far  west  for  suc¬ 
cessful  farming.  East  it  is  better;  only  20 
miles  east  of  us  they  have  good  crops,  while  to 
the  west  they  are  worse  than  here.  j.  m. 

Utah. 

Ashley,  Uintah  Co.,  July  24. — Crops  poor 
all  on  account  of  no  rains  up  to  1st  of  July, 
but  we  have  had  some  fine  rains  since.  All 
crops  have  to  be  irrigated.  A  large  amount 
of  fruit  was  set  last  spring,  and  there  is  more 
to  come  this  fall  and  next  spring.  s. 

\\  Iscousin. 

Barron,  Barron  Co.,  Aug.  8. — The  princi¬ 
pal  crops  in  this  portion  of  Northwestern 
W  isconsin  are  huy  and  potatoes.  The  pros- 
jiects  for  a  good  potato  crop  are  excellent. 
W  ild  hay  ou  marshes  is  heavy  aud  a  large 
quantity  is  being  cut.  The  tame  hay  ou  the 
uplands  is  a  fair  crop,  but  has  been  considera¬ 
bly  diminished  by  the  excessively  dry  season. 
Wheat  is  almost  a  total  failure  on  account  of 
the  chinch  bugs,  which  also  have  done  much 
damage  to  oats,  although  this  crop  will  still  be 
a  good  one.  Although  this  is  considered  by 
no  means  much  of  a  corn  country,  yet  the 
present  stand  is  one  to  attract  attention. 
This  county  is  exceptionally  well  situated  for 
farmers  and  their  products,  being  the  nearest 
county  to  the  lumber  and  mining  regions 
north  and  east,  which  is  capable  of  being 
farmed.  There  is  scarcely  any  good  farming 
laud  iu  the  couuties  north  and  east  of  us,  the 
country  beiug  mainly  a  wilderness  of  saud 
and  rock  interspersed  with  hemlock  and 
tamarack  swamps,  with  occasional  ridges  of 
hard  wood.  This  county  is  almost  altogether 
made  up  of  well-wooded  lands  covered  with 
sugar  maple,  ash,  birch,  red  and  white 
oak,  basswood,  etc.,  and  contains  but  very 
little  sand,  swauip,  or  hilly  laud.  The  soil  is 
mainly  a  gravelly  loam  and  is  first-class.  It 
is  well  watered  with  beautiful  rapid  streams 
flowing  iu  beds  of  gravel,  with  water  pure 
and  clear  as  crystal,  and  abundantly  stocked 
with  brook  trout,  pike,  bass  and  other  game- 
fish.  The  sluggish,  muddy  streams  of  the 
limestone  region  are  unknown  iu  Barron 
County.  It  is  traversed  by  t  hree  great  rail¬ 
way  lines:  the  M.  S.  Ste  M.  &  A..,  and  two 
branches  of  the  Omaha  road:  still  other  roads 
are  rumored,  Barron,  the  county  seat,  is  nicely 
situated  on  Yellow  River,  iu  the  geographical 
center  of  the  county,  and  surrounded  by  ex¬ 
cellent  land,  as  good  as  any  iu  the  State,  w  hich 
can  be  bought  for  #5  to  $10  per  acre.  We  are 
ou  the  great  **  Soo”  railway  line,  only  four 
hours  distant  from  St.  1'aul,  Minneapolis  and 
Eau  Claire,  and  but  little  further  from  the 


ports  on  Lake  Superior.  Two  saw-mills  cut¬ 
ting  60,000  feet  per  day,  two  stave  factories,  a 
woolen  mill  running  three  looms  and  a  first- 
class  roller  grist  mill  running  night  and  day 
and  then  unable  to  keep  up  with  orders,  are 
among  our  local  industries  The  “Soo” 
road  east  of  us,  300  miles  to  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  passes  through  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness  of  a  lumbering  and  mining 
country,  which  is  worthless  for  farming 
purposes,  and  for  many  years  to  come  will 
afford  a  first-class  market  at  extra  prices,  for 
all  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  can 
produce.  All  the  extra  hay  for  20  miles 
ai’ouud,  was  shipped  from  here  to  log¬ 
ging  camps  on  the  line,  last  winter,  at  an 
average  figure  to  the  farmer  (after  baling)  of 
$1 1  per  ton.  Timothy  seems  almost  indigenous 
here,  old  roads  whereon  it  has  beeu  hauled  in 
past  winters,  showing  everywhere  a  fine 
growth  of  the  grass  springing  up  from  the 
seed  so  scattered;  it  is  often  sown  without 
plowing  the  ground,  simply  harrowed  in,  and 
produces  ordinarily  from  one  and  one-half  to 
three  tons  per  acre.  Notwithstanding  our 
many  advantages,  land  is  cheap  and  abund- 
aut  at  present,  which  is  accounted  for  by  our 
being  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travel,  aud 
by  the  fact  that  the  odd-numbered  sectious 
here  were  a  part  of  a  disputed  land  grant  un¬ 
til  1878,  when  the  legislature  settled  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  lauds  were  put  upon  the  market. 
Although  we  have  never  had  a  boom,  yet  our 
growth  has  been  large  and  constant,  as  shown 
by  the  census.  In  1870  the  population  of  Bar¬ 
ron  County  was  538;  in  1875,  3,737;  in  1880, 
7,023 ;  and  in  1885, 13 ,596.  t.  w.  p. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
August  13, 1887. 

51.  M.-S.  C.  S— H.  S.-W.  C.-W.  H.— A.  A.  C.-  H. 
B.  T.— G.  C. — S.  M.  C.— T.  C.  E— A.  N.  P.— O  E.  S  , 
thanks- A.  T.  F.,  Jr.,  thanks— D.  G.— J.  F,.  B— G.  F.— C. 
P.  G.— W.  D.-C.  P.  G.-R.  C.  C.-P.  D.  K.-E.  P.  P.-J. 
P.  G.— G.  B.  F-W.  H.  A.-M.  51— W.  P  — T.  H.  H  — W. 
L.  D.,  thanks-J.  P.  G.— H.  H.-F.  W.  H.-F.  H.  H.-W. 
P.,  thanES-G.  B.  F.-W.  H.  A.-J.  P.  G.-J.  F.— E.  P. 
-E.C.  G.,  thanks  -H  X.  B.— L.  M.  S— I  XL,  thanks.  - 
E.  W.  -E.  H.C..  many  thanks,— R.  C.— E.  F.B.-T.  D. 
C-— W.  D.  G  .  thanks.— D.  W.-E.  N.— E  F.  E.— C.  W. 
G.,  thanks.— 51.  P.  B.  F.  F  — R.  E.  A.— B.  T.— E.  T  — E. 

G.  G.-F.  W.  H.— S.  W.  P.-J.  B.  S.  &  B.-A.  C.  C., 
thanks— W.  A.  L.—W.L.  V.  D.— H.  S.— H.  51.— W.  D. 
In  two  weeks.— E.  C.  B.— O.  P.— A.  P.  A.— 0.  C.  L.— F. 
B.  B.-J.  C.  M.-J.S.-M.  M.  F.-E-  W.-C.  P.-D.  S.-B. 
T.-W.  F.  B.-C.  A.  G.-C.  B-R.  A.  T.— F.  W.  H.-F.  C. 
N.-T.  H.  H.-W.  F.  B.-E.  P.  P  ,  thanks.— H.  R.  B  -J. 
D.-C.  G.  B.-J.  W  S  -C.  E.  P.-L.  G.-C.  A.  G.-W.  C. 
A.-J.  W.  N.-W.  J. N.-D.  J.  J,  J. W— D.  B.  S„  thanks 
L.  C.  S. — S.  P.  S.,  thanks.— D.  P.  R.,  thanks.— A.  O.— H. 
P.  B.-J.  T..  thanks.— H.  A.  W.— G.  W.  P.— H.  Bros.-A. 
P.  T.— J.  W.— R.  a.  T.— A.  L.  C.— C.  M..  answered  later. 
W.  Z.  H.-Mrs.  E.  S.  L.-J,  P  A.— F.  T.-A.  51.  A.-M. 

H.  H— J.  D.  R.— J  G.— J.  W.  D;-J.  W.  S— E.  H.  C. 


PissceUauraus: 


Beauty 

3iofE 


Skin  &  Scalp 
F^estored 
*  bytlK* 
Cut i  c 
Ffeii  <di^s. 


TOOTHING  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  AT  T.  COM. 
1 5  parable  to  the  CrarniA  Remedies  In  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautl- 
fvlng  the  sklu  and  Iu  curing  torturing,  disfiguring. 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  -he  sklu.  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

CuTiccRA.  the  great.  Skin  Cure,  and  Crncm  Soap. 
*n  exquisite  Sklu  Beautlfier.  prepared  from  it.  -xier 
nelly.  andCcneuRA  Resolvent. the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
luterually.  are  a  positive  cure  for  everv  form  of  sklu 
»nd  blood  disease,  rrom  pimples  to  scrofula.  Ccti- 
ct'UA  Kkmf.T'IES  are  absolutely  pure,  aud  the  ouly  infal- 
llb'e  skiu  beaultfiers  and  Mood  purifiers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuncuax.  sue.;  Soap,  25o.; 
Resolvent,  £1  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston.  .Mass. 

Ilf-  Send  for  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


u  #i  jii  ii  v  uo»e  >  uu>v ii,  aiiu  as  w 

nHHUw  using  Oi'TictjRA  Medicated  Soap. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
has  been  removed.  It  has  t 
timet  the  eirengtA  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  I*  therefore  far  moreeconoml- 
costinff  lea*  Ikon  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalid*  aa 
well  aa  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  BAKED  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 


•*' o r  Poultry  Fenolng. 

[  7-8  OF  ONE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

I  Hatchers  aud  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans, 
38  VESEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
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ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1887. 


In  order  that  any  of  our  friends  who 
propose  visiting  the  Rural  Grounds  be¬ 
tween  August  20  and  September  1st,  may 
not  be  disappointed,  we  beg  to  say  that 
the  family  will  spend  the  interval  between 
those  dates  at  the  Kittatiuny  Ilouse,  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  where  any  commu¬ 
nications  of  a  pressing  nature  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Referring  to  the  article  under  “Cor¬ 
respondents’  Views,”  p.  543,  “A  New  Hay 
Press,”  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  in¬ 
deed  a  question  whether  green  hay  or 
corn  might  not  be  kept  in  such  bales  as 
those  described,  as  well  as  in  silos.  The 
note  is  suggestive  in  other  respects. 

• - ♦♦♦ 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  hold  a  field  meeting,  August 
16,  at  the  farm  of  Hale  Brothers,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn.  All  friends  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture  are  invited.  Hale  Brothers  pro¬ 
mise  “Earhart  Raspberry  full  of  a  second 
crop  of  berries,  lots  of  weeds,  and  a  look 
over  the  peach  orchards,”  as  some  of  the 
attractions. 

♦  »  » - - 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  as  we  are 
informed,  Judge  Parry  employs  150  men. 
Now,  when  tomatoes,  berries,  and  fruits 
are  to  be  picked,  the  poorest  laborer  can 
be  made  useful.  Temporary  buildings 
are  erected  about  the  premises,  and  in 
these  the  better  class  of  tramps  sojourn 
for  a  time.  They  help  out  at  a  time 
when  it  is  difficult  to  get  efficient  farm 
help. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  is  in  session  here 
this  week.  The  attendance  is  unusually 
large,  and  many  notable  men  are  present. 
The  session  of  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment,  or  rather  of  the  distinct  agricul¬ 
tural  society,  was  considered  as  import¬ 
ant  as  any  ever  held.  A  full  report  will 
be  found  on  another  page. 


August  8.— The  heads  of  the  Kaffir 
Sorghum,  so  called,  are  now  appearing. 
The  plants  average  a  little  over  three  feet 
high.  The  stems  are  as  thick  as  those  of 
corn,  but  the  leaves  are  close  together. 
They  average  about  15  to  a  plant,  being 
only  three  inches  apart,  and  resemble  the 
leaves  of  corn  in  size.  The  season  has 
been  very  wet,  so  that  no  opportunity 
has  occurred  to  test  its  ability  to  resist 
drought.  This  has  been  advertised  as 
Kaffir  Corn,  evidently  an  objectionable 
name,  since  it  is  a  sorghum. 


August  10. — The  Earhart  Everbearing 
blackcap  is  now  ripening  us  second  crop. 
The  berries  are  large  and  of  good  fiavor. 
The  fault  that  this  variety  seems  to  de¬ 
velop  is  a  disposition  to  fruit  itself  to 
death. 

Ocr  next  cartoon  will  show  where  we 
stand  on  the  question  of  beer-selling  at 
agricultural  fairs.  The  liquor  devil 
loves  to  enter  these  in  closures.  He  can 
reap  a  rich  harvest  there.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  views  on  this  question.  We  believe 
that  intemperance  forms  the  main-spring 
for  nine-tenths  of  our  poverty,  wretched¬ 
ness  and  crime.  Let  us  be  men.  Let  us 
put  our  hands  right  into  our  pocket-books 
and  back  up  the  agricultural  societies,  ra¬ 
ther  than  have  them  go  to  the  rum-sellers 
for  support.  As  well  bring  some  person 
afflicted  with  the  small  pox  or  any  other 
loathsome  disease  into  the  midst  of  the 
fair  grounds,  as  to  open  the  gates  to  rum. 
Fanners  can  help  in  this  work  of  refor¬ 
mation.  If  the  managers  of  your  fair 
go  into  the  rum  business,  don’t  go  near 
it  !  If  they  keep  the  stuff  off  the 
grounds,  go  wiih  your  entire,  family  and 
all  the  friends  you  can  invite. 


Tiie  Rurau’s  method  of  grafting  old 
trees  is  unquestionably  of  the  first  value. 
We  call  it  the  Rural’s  method  with  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hewlett,  re¬ 
siding  near  the  Rural  Farm,  who  was  the 
first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  employ  it. 
Similar  methods  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  but  this  differs  from  them  in 
not  requiring  grafting  wax;  in  the  use  of 
paper  around  the  cion-insertion,  extend-  i 


ing  above  the  stock  which  forms  a  basin 
to  hold  the  liquid  mud,  and  the  cion  is 
cut  on  one  side  only.  A  number  oF  |our 
readers  advise  us  that  they  tried  this 
method  wTith  perfect,  success.  This  has 
been  our  experience.  By  this  method  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  graft  a  tree  100  years  old 
as  one  10  years  old.  The  union  of  cion 
and  stock  is  perfect.  The  wound  thor¬ 
oughly  heals  in  two  years.  It  is  really  a 
combination  of  bud  and  cion  grafting  in¬ 
suring  the  utmost  simplicity  and  effect¬ 
iveness. 

■  ♦  ♦ 

ATTENTION,  AGENTS! 

We  want  a  good  man 
to  represent  us  at  every 
fair  to  be  held  in  this 
country.  Ag'ents  can 
make  money  by  taking 
yearly  subscriptions  or 
trial  subscriptions  for 
the  balance  of  this  year. 
We  want  reliable  and 
energetic  men  who  can 
bring  the  paper  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 
To  all  such  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  special 
inducements.  Send  at 
once  to  this  office  for 
particulars.  We  desire 
a  permanent  agent  in 
every  school  district  in 
>fchis  country. 


PUBLIC  DAIRY  CONTESTS. 

Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
set  of  rules  governing  the  tests  of  dairy 
cows  that  will  please  everybody  ?  It 
seems  haidlv  possible,  after  reading  the 
interesting  articles  on  the  subject,  printed 
elsewhere.  On  a  few  poiuts  all  agree, 
wdiile  there  are  sharp  differences  on  others. 
It  seems  settled  that  the  best  cow  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  cow.  The  prize  should  go  to  the 
cow'  showing  the  widest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  her  milk  product  and 
the  cost  of  the  food  which  produced  it. 
There  is  no  dissent  from  this  proposition. 
All  appear  to  agree  that  a  record  of  the 
food  consumed  by  the  animal  for  a  week 
previous  to  the  contest  should  be  kept. 
The  Jer.-cy  men  would  evidently  wish  to 
confine  the  test  to  butter  alone,  paying 
less  regard  to  the  skim-milk  or  calves. 
The  Holstein  men  suggest  that,  as  skim- 
iuilk  and  good  calves  have  commercial 
values,  they  should  in  some  way  l>c 
counted  in  the  cow’s  product.  We  think 
this  idea  is  just.  The  skim  milk  fed  to 
good  calves  is  certainly  worth  something, 
and  should  be  measured  nud  its  value 
counted  if  the  test  is  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  those  who  propose  to  save  the  en¬ 
tire  product  of  the  cowl  We  do  not 
exactly  see  liowr  what  we  may  call  the 
calf-producing  quality  of  the  cow  can  be 
measured.  We  should  say  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  would  be  just  to  all:  If  the 
test  is  to  be  for  24  hours,  let  all  the  cows 
be  fed  under  the  eye  of  the  committee  for 
one  w’eek  previous  to  the  test.  Let  the 
cost  of  the  food  given  during  the  seven 
days  of  preparation  and  the  one  day  of 
test,  divided  by  eight,  represent  the  cost 
of  the  milk  product.  Let  every  specimen 
of  milk  be  treated  by  the  same  process. 
Let  the  butter  and  skim-milk  be  valued 
at  given  prices  per  pound.  Let  each 
cow’s  product  be  reduced  in  this  way  to 
dollars  and  cents.  Subtract  from  this 
result  the  amount  charged  to  the  cow  for 
fetd.  Give  the  prize  to  the  cow  with  the 
best  business  showing.  Cannot  a  test  be 
arranged  on  this  basis  ?  It  will  take 
longer  aDd  require  more  care  and  skill, 
but  it  will  give  more  general  satisfaction 
and  leave  less  grounds  for  complaints. 

THE  OHIO  CENTENARY. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  some  people 
are  now  living  who  were  born  before  the 
first  settlement  of  Ohio,  and,  therefore,  of 
all  the  mighty  States  west  of  it.  Not 
until  next  year — 1888 — will  a  hundred 
have  passed  since  tin*  first,  petmunent  set¬ 
tlement  was  made — at  Marietta.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  13  States,  and  the 
entire  white  population  was  not  much 
over  3,500,000,  having  reached  3,929,214 
in  1790,  the  date  of  the  first  census. 
Nearly  all  these  were  distributed  along  the 
Atlantic,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  the  aver- 
rage  depth  of  settlement,  at  right  angles 
to  the  coast,  not  being  over  250  miles. 
Less  than  five  per  cent,  were  west  of  the 


Alleghanies.  Now  there  are  38  States 
and  enough  go^rl  land  in  the  10  Territo¬ 
ries  to  make  a  score  more,  while  at  the 
last  census  (1880)— just  90  years  after  the 
first— the.  center  of  a  population  of  50  155,- 
783  souls  was  eight  miles  southwest  from 
the  heart  of  Cincinnati,  the  commercial 
capital  of  Ohio.  That  State  itself  has  to¬ 
day  a  population  ns  large  as  that,  of  the 
entire  country  in  1788,  having,  in  1880, 
3,198.062,  and  there  has  been  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  seven  years. 

Very  naturally  there  is  a  general  desire 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  its  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  an  adequate  manner.  There  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  industrial  products  in 
which  all  the  States  in  the  Northwest 
have  been  invited  to  participate.  The 
authorities  of  the  State  University,  shar¬ 
ing  the  general  feeling,  aud  desiring  to 
make  the  “centennial  year  memorable,” 
offer  a  free  scholarship  to  the  University’s 
two  years’  course  on  agriculture  to  one 
young  man  from  every  county  in  the  State, 
who  shall  be  approved  by  the  agricultural 
society  of  the  county.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  scholarship  might  be  offered  to 
any  young  man  who  would  add  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  new  and  paying  members 
to  the  county  society.  Thus  the  socie¬ 
ties  might  be  able  “to  add  to  their  funds 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  offer  of  a  cash  pre¬ 
mium”  also,  “to  assist  the  student  to  pay 
for  board,  text  books,  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.”  Each  scholarship  is  worth  the 
incidental  and  laboratory  expenses, 
amounting,  for  the  “two  years’ course,” 
to  from  $39  to  $54  per  year."  As  there  are 
88  counties  in  the  State,  if  all  accept  this 
liberal  offer,  the  great  University  will 
make  the  “Ohio  Centennial  memorable”  by 
munificently  helping  to  aid  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  education  of  one  of  tbe  greatest 
agricultural  States  in  the  Union, by  gener¬ 
ously  forbearingto  exact  from  the  88  select¬ 
ed  students  annual  fees  amounting  to  $3,- 
432  at  the  lowest,  estimate,  or  to  $4, 752  at 
the  highest — quite  enough  to  hire  a  first- 
class  professor  in  one  of  its  literary  de¬ 
partments  for  one  whole  year.  In  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  annual  fees 
for  the  same  purposes  would  amount  only 
to  $17.50. 

- ,  —  - 

LATEST  CROP  REPORTS. 

The  crop  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  a  synopsis  of  which  was  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Washington  on  August  11, 
was  based  on  reports  of  the  condition  of 
crops  on  the  first  of  the  month,  so  that 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  it,  allow¬ 
ance  must  ho  made  for  the  influences 
affec'ting  the  crops  in  the  interval.  In 
July  the  prospect  was  still  fair  for  a 
heavy  corn  crop,  with  about  an  average 
rate  of  yield  on  an  increased  acreage;  and 
at  the  first  of  this  month  the  outlook  was 
unimpaired  in  the  Atlantic  Stabs.  In 
'Texas  and  Tennessee  the  prospect  had 
materially  changed  for  the  worse.  In  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  is  grown  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  supply  procured,  the  decline  had 
been  heavy — from  97.7  last  month  to 
80.7.  Thiswasdueto  the  unprecedented 
drought,  which  was  severest  in  Kansas, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Southern 
Nebraska.  In  the  seven  great  corn  States 
the  condition  of  the  crop  was  as  follows: 
Ohio,  82;  Indiana,  64;  Illinois,  65;  Iowa, 
90;  Missouri.  80;  Kansas,  60;  Nebraska, 75. 
The  report  points  to  a  crop  equal  to  that 
of  1886,  or  possibly  per  cent,  larger 
owiug  to  increased  acreage. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  which 
was  very  low'  last  month,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  ravages  of  ehinc-h  bugs,  has  fallen  off 
still  more,  being  two  points  worse  than 
at  the  same  date  last  year.  Buckwheat 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Since  the 
first  of  July  there  has  been  a  very  serious 
decline  in  the  condition  of  potatoes  owing 
to  the  drought.  The  falling  off  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  was  not  very 
severe;  but  in  the  West  it  was  grievous. 
The  decline  is  put  at  20  per  cent,  of  the 
prospective  crop;  but  from  a  multitude  of 
other  reports  of  later  date,  it  appears 
probable  the  falling  off  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  greater.  The  oat  crop  was  un¬ 
changed;  average  condition  85.6,  which 
indicates  a  rate  of  yield  slightly  under  an 
average.  The  barley  crop  will  be  nearly 
an  average  yield.  The  fruit  crop  was 
very  poor.  There  will  be  hardly  any 
apples  outside  of  New  England;  there 
will  be  a  partial  crop  in  Michigan,  but  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  there  will  be  almost  a 
failure.  The  hay  crop  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  especially  in  the  West,  the  general 
average  being  80.  Tobacco  was  in  a  high 
condition  in  the  seed-leaf  States,  averag¬ 
ing  nearly  100,  except  in  Wisconsin;  but 
in  the  shipping  aud  cutting  districts  of 
the  West,  the  condition  was  unprecedent¬ 
edly  low :  Tennessee,  70 ;  Kentucky,  79 , 
Ohio,  55;  Indiana,  56;  Illinois,  52;  Mis¬ 


souri.  60.  In  view  of  the  heavy  reduc¬ 
tion  in  acreage,  only  a  9mall  fragment  of 
the  usual  crop  may  be  expected,  says  Sta¬ 
tistician  Dodge,  a  considerably  more 
gloomy  view  than  that  expressed  a  week 
ago,  wlrch  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
cornering  speculators  to  such  a  hight 
that  they  have  been  demanding  his  re¬ 
moval  for  interfering  with  their  operations. 
Unfavorable  to  other  crops.  July  was  quite 
favorable  to  cotton,  the  general  average 
of  condition  being  93  8. 

The  terrible  drought — unprecedented 
in  many  sections  of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west  which  so  greatly  injured  crops  in 
July,  was  broken  in  Kansas  on  August  3, 
4  and  5,  aud  rainfalls  have  been  liberal 
there  since.  It  continued  to  blast  the 
rest  of  the  West,  however,  until  August 
10,  1 1  and  12,  when  heavy  rains  extended 
over  the  entire  region.  Reports,  as  to  the 
probable  effects  these  will  have  on  the 
crops,  are  conflicting.  Some  say  they 
have  come  too  late  to  do  any  material 
good.  The  general  impression,  however, 
is  that  they  will  help  corn  considerably, 
especially  that  p’anted  late.  Potatoes, 
also,  especially  the  late  varieties,  will  be 
benefited.  Grass  and  second-crop  hay 
must  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
down-pour.  Indeed,  all  vegetation  must 
be  greatly  helped,  especially  if  the  bles¬ 
sings  continue,  as  the  present  rainfall  is 
not  enough  to  secure  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  sections.  A  careful  study 
of  a  multitude  of  late  reports,  especially 
those  from  speculative  centers,  lends  to 
the.  conclusion  that,  while  great,  very 
great,  injury  has  been  really  done  by  the 
drought,  the  extent  of  the  injury  has  been 
considerably  exaggerated  in  a  number  of 
the  most  widely-copied  reports. 

- - - 

Clapp’s  Favorite  pear  is  cracking  badly 
this  year.  Probably  it  is  owing  to  the  very 
wet  season. 

We  have  16  different  kinds  of  water- and 
nmfik-melons  growing— all  of  them  said  to  be 
new  strains.  The  vines  are  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but.  there  is  little  or  no  fruit  set.  We 
attribute  this  to  the  wet.  weather. 

Ouu  largest  ripe  tomato,  up  to  date,  is  a 
Turner.  There  is  uo  reason  to  add  “hybrid,” 
since  it  is  not  a  hybrid,  and  Turner  is  enough. 
These  Turners  and  Mikados  are  this  season, 
as  in  the  past,  about  as  irregular  as  the  old 
Trophy. 

We  see  many  Helds  of  thickly-sown  fodder- 
corn  flat  ou  the  ground.  The  extra  work  of 
cutting  this  fallen  crop  and  picking  it  up  from 
the  ground,  will  generally  eat  up  the  profit 
from  the  extra  yield  gained  by  thick  seed¬ 
ing. 

Last  week  some  60  head  of  South-Down 
sheep  belonging  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
were  sold  at  auction.  They  were  flue  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  breed,  well  bred  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  prices  obtained  ranged  from 
$2.50  to  $12.00  apiece — just  about  one-sixth  of 
what  thev  were  worth  I  Instead  of  advertis¬ 
ing  the  sale  where  breeders  of  sheep  would  be 
likelv  to  notice  it.  the  authorities  advertised  it 
in  the  City  Record,  an  official  publication 
which  goes  ton  few  lawyers  and  businessmen. 

'1  bus,  the  city  lost,  several  hundred  dollars  for 
t  he  sake  of  keeping  within  the  bounds  of — “red 
tape.” 

The  first  six  months’  term  of  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  College,  of  which  our  contribu¬ 
tor,  Prof.  J.  W.  Bat) born,  is  Deau,  opens  Sept. 
13.  Tin*  college  is  better  equipped  now  than 
in  any  former  year.  If  bus  a  faculty  of  12 
specialists,  a  fine  agricultural  museum,  a 
well-stocked  library,  a  horticultural  and  nur¬ 
sery  department  of  80  acres,  with  two  large 
green  houses,  a  thoroughly  eqninped  veterin¬ 
ary  laboratory,  a  farm  of  000  acres,  with 
excellent  dairy  and  live  stock  huildintrs  and 
conveniences;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment.  Stat  ion  founded  by  Congress  at.  its  last 
session  at  a  cost  of  $14,000,  which  however,  it 
failed  to  appropriate.  The  college  is  now 
excellently  fitted  for  the  reception  of  students, 
whose  labor  on  field  work  will  be  paid  for. 
Under  its  present  efficient,  head  it  ought  to 
prosper,  and  wo  wish  it  nil  kinds  of  success. 
Catalogues  and  full  information  will  be 
promptly  furnished  by  J.  W.  Sanborn,  Dean, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

The  twenty-first  session  of  the  American 
Pomologienl  Society  will  open  in  Boston  ou 
4\  ednesday,  September  14.  President-  Barry, 
tlie  worthy  successor  of  our  lamented  friend, 
Marshal  l*.  Wilder,  will  return  from  Europe 
in  time  to  preside.  There  will  be  many 
prominent  speakers,  and  a  number  of  valuable 
pai>ers  on  topics  of  pomologienl  interest  by 
recognized  authorities  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  will  add  1o  the  instructive  attrac¬ 
tions  of  tie  meeting.  It.  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that,  intending  exhibitors  should 
applv  at  mice  for  space  to  E.  W.  Wood.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Hall,  Boston.  Mass.  Lists  of  pre¬ 
miums  will  be  gladly  furnished  on.  applica¬ 
tion  by  Charles  \V  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  this, 
the  leading  American  pomologienl  organiza¬ 
tion,  have  never  been  great,  the  publication 
of  the  “transactions”  involving  trie  heaviest 
share,  Tbe  membership  fees  are  the  only 
support,  of  the  society.  The  biennial  fee  is  $4, 
and  that  for  life  membership  $20.  All  mem¬ 
bers  are  supplied  with  the  “transactions” 
gratis ,  and  so  high  is  the  character  of  the 
work  that  it  should  secure  a  large  member¬ 
ship  among  all  lovers  of  pomology  and  kin¬ 
dred  industries.  Let  all  old  members  at  once 
renew  their  membership),  and, assist  in  obtain¬ 
ing  new  additions  to  the  list.  All  remittances 
for  membership  should  be  made  to  Benjamin 
G.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Cambridge,' Mass.  I  |Suc 
cess  to  the.Convention  and  to  the.Society  1 
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HATCHINCi  GAME  BIRDS. 

Quite  a  business  is  doue  in  England  in 
hatching  partridges,  quail,  pheasants  and 
other  game  birds  in  inclosed  yards.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  somewhat  practiced  in  this  country. 
Not  very  long  since  we  noticed  that  a  poultry 
mau  on  Long  Island  had  agreed  to  provide 
5, (XK)  pheasants  for  a  sportsmen’s  club.  The 
birds  hatched  in  this  way  are  fattened  and 
sent  to  the  markets  or  turned  into  the  woods 
and  pastures  to  be  “hunted”  by  so-called 
sportsmen. 

Our  illustration,  Fig.  31S,  shows  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  vogue  at  Klsenbam  Hall,  England, 
where  many  thousands  of  these  birds  are 
hatched  each  year,  The  little  houses  or  boxes 
are  18x11  inches  and  13  inches  high  in  front. 
The  front  can  be  closed  at  night  by  a  sliding 
door.  The  peus  are  made  of  fine  wire  net¬ 
ting,  10  feet  high  and  two  feet  four  inches 
square.  The  top  is  hinged,  so  that  the  hen 
can  be  taken  out  that  way  if  necessary.  At 
Elsenham  124  of  these  boxes  are  in  constant 
use. 

Large  hens,  mostly  Light  Brahmas,  are  used 
for  hatching  the  eggs.  A  nest  having  been 
made  in  the  box  with 


Landlord  and  Tenant.- — In  the  absence 
of  a  contract  to  the  contrary,  where  a  tenant 
fails  and  refuses  to  pay  rent  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  lease  when  due,  such  refusal  ter¬ 
minates  the  lease,  and  he  is  liable  to  an  action 
by  the  landlord  as  “  holding  over  bis  term.” 
In  such  cases  only  three  days’  notice  is  re¬ 
quired.— Hendrickson  vs.  Beesor.— Neb. 

Where  one  is  in  possession  of  land  under  a 
lease  which  is  conditioned  that  a  failure  to 
pay  rent  when  due  will  work  a  forfeiture  of 
the  lease,  and  waving  the  right  to  any  notice 
whatever  of  entry  by  the  landlord  upon  con¬ 
ditions  broken,  the  landlord  may  re-enter  and 
take  possession  at  any  time,  and  a  court  of 
equity  will  thereupon  take  jurisdiction  and 
remove  a  cloud  from  the  title,— Pendill  us. 
Union  Min.  Co.— Mich. 

Railroad  Liability  for  Killing  Cattle. 
— Iu  an  action  against  a  railway  company  for 
killing  cattle,  the  condition  of  the  road 
where  the  cattle  came  on  the  track,  and  not 
where  they  were  killed,  is  the  material  point 
in  the  ease.— L  B.  &W.  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Quick.— 
Iud. 

The  Ives  Pool  Bill. — Frequent  inquiries 
are  made  with  regard  to  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  above  bill,  passed  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  aud  regu¬ 
lating  betting  at  races  aud  horse-trots.  The 


lies  in  the  rear,  cut  off  from  the  road,  it  being 
stipulated  that  if  the  land  were  not  used  for 
that  purpose  it  was  to  go  back  to  A  at  the 
same  price  at  which  he  sold  it  to  B.  Shortly 
after  the  sale,  however,  B  informed  him  that 
the  project  bad  fallen  through,  aud  B  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  part  of  the  land  to  other  parties. 
Has  A  any  grounds  for  suing  B  for  fraud,  as 
he  sold  the  land  for  $200  less  than  its  value, 
on  account  of  B’s  representations  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  scheme? 

Ans. — If  the  deed  contained  the  covenants 
requiring  the  payments  at  the  dates  specified, 
it  is  void  if  the  payments  are  not  made,  and  a 
second  purchaser  must  pay  or  may  be  ejected 
from  the  land.  No  verbal  agreement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  real  estate  can  be  enforced.  Hence 
the  improvements  promised  cannot  be  made 
obligatory. 

M.  L.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — If  a  man  marries 
a  woman  who  has  real  estate  inherited  from 
her  father,  and  who  dies  without  making  a 
will,  never  having  had  auy  children,  what 
part  would  the  husband  inherit,  they  having 
been  married  15  years,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  law  in  this  State? 

Ans.— By  a  recent  Connecticut  law  the  hus¬ 
band  would  have  been  entitled  to  one-half  of 
the  estate,  real  and  personal,  absolutely,  in 
case  the  marriage  had  taken  place  since  the 


earth  and  hay,  some 
bad  eggs  are  placed 
therein  and  the  hen 
is  put  on  them,  with 
the  front  door  down. 

She  is  not  disturbed 
until  the  next  even¬ 
ing,  when  she  may  be 
let  out  to  feed,  the 
food  aud  water  being 
provided  in  the  pen. 

A  truly  broody  hen 
will  at  once,  after  she 
is  done  feeding,  go 
back  into  the  nest; 
aud  that,  being  the 
case,  she  may  have 
good  eggs  substituted 
for  the  first  ones  on 
the  evening  of  the 
second  day.  Should 
she  not  appear  anx¬ 
ious  to  return  to  the 
nest  she  may  be  re¬ 
placed  thereon;  but 
jf  this  lias  to  be  re¬ 
peated  a  secoud  time 
it  will  bo  better  to  re¬ 
move  her  altogether, 
as  she  will  be  certain 
to  prove  nil  unreliable 
mother.  At  Elsen¬ 
ham  it  is  customary 
to  take  the  hen  olf  for 
twenty  minutes  in 
the  morning,  closing 
the  door,  so  that  she 
cannot  go  back  on  the 
nest  for  that  time, 
and  to  leave  the  front 
door  open  until  the 
evening,  so  that  the 
hen  can  go  off  at 
other  times  if  she 
desires  so  to  do. 

The  hatching  of  the 

egg-s  is  finished  by  means  of  an  iucubator.  This 
is  a  simple  machine  of  water  pipes  aud  tanks 
heated  by  a  stove.  When  the  eggs  begin  to 
chip  iu  the  nest  they  are  removed  to  the  incu¬ 
bator, aud  three  hours  after  hatch ing  are  placed 
inanopen  “mother,”  where  they  stay  two  days. 
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ENGLISH  HATCHING  HOUSE.  From  Vintou’s  Gazette.  Fio-.  313, 
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“ Everi/  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.” 

RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
FARMERS. 

Chattel  Mortgage. — The  mortgagee  of  a 
chattel  mortgage  must  have  the  same  record-  ’ 
ed,  or  have  the  mortgaged  goods  delivered  to 
him,  or  otherwise  the  mortgage  will  not  pre¬ 
vail  against  au  attachment  levied  upon  the 
goods  by  a  creditor  of  the  mortgagor.— Citi¬ 
zens’ Bank  vs.  Oldham. — Itul. 

Damages  kok  Taking  Water.— Where  a 
town  takes  the  waters  of  a  pond,  as  it  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  by  statute,  any  person  injured 
by  the  taking  is  entitled  to  lull  damages  for 
the  taking  of  all  the  water,  although  the  town 
does  not  put  in  pipes  sufficient  to  take  all  the 
water  at  once.  The  statute  of  limitations 
against  the  claim  of  damages  tiegins  to  run 
from  the  time  of  the  taking.— Smith  vs.  Con¬ 
cord.— Mass. 


Attorney-General  has  just  given  the  following 
opinion  on  the  matter: 

“First:  That  only  societies  or  associations 
duly  incorporated  under  a  general  or  special 
act  of  the  legislature  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses,  or  in  which  improving 
|  the  breed  of  horses  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
incorporation,  are  authorized  to  sell  pools  un¬ 
der  the  restriction  of  the  act:  only  such  soci¬ 
eties  or  associations  are  obliged  to  pay  the  five 
per  cent,  on  gross  receipts,  and  only  such  so¬ 
cieties  or  associations  are  iu  auy  way  affected 
by  the  act. 

“  Second:  The  said  act  does  not  authorize  the 
selling  of  pools  by  county  and  town  agricul¬ 
tural  societies,  at  their  fairs,  or  impose  any 
tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  said  societies  at 
said  fairs;  nor,  iu  fact,  does  it  in  any  way  al¬ 
ter  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  its  pas¬ 
sage,  in  reference  to  said  agricultural  societies 
uiul  associations,  except  as  they  may  benefit 
from  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section 
thereof.” 

C.  L.  A* ,  Tullahona,  Tenn. — A  sells  a  piece 
of  laud  to  B,  on  payment  of  one-third  cash; 
balance  iu  12  and  18  months.  At  time  of  sale 
B  gave  a  deed  for  the  land,  iu  which  the  terms 
of  payments  were  specified,  but  nothing  was 
said  as  to  the  lien  remaining  on  the  laud  to 
secure  the  last  payment.  Is  the  land  legally 
hound  for  the  last  payment .  It  was  also  ver¬ 
bally  agreed  that  the  land  w  as  to  be  used  for 
a  purpose  which  would  greatly  euhauce  the 
value  of  the  remaiuder  of  A’s  laud  which  uow 


|  80th  of  April,  187?.  As  it  took  place  pre¬ 
viously,  it  seems  to  come  under  the  common 
law  provision  which  gives  the  husband  au 
estate  for  life  in  the  wife’s  real  property  only 
in  case  there  was  or  had  been  a  child  born  of 
the  union.  As  there  was  none,  he  has  no  in¬ 
terest.  The  husband  and  wife  may,  under 
Chapter  114  of  the  laws  of  1S77,  make  and  file 
an  agreement  by  which  their  property  rights 
will  be  regulated  by  that  Statute,  when,  in  the 
case  described  above,  the  husband  would  be 
entitled  to  half  his  wife's  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,  absolutely,  after  her  death. 

R.  R.  M.,  Kearney ,  Neb. — Can  a  married 
woman  hold  property  independent  of  her  hus¬ 
band  iu  this  State,  and  what  right  has  she  iu 
the  comniou  property  ? 

Ans. — The  real  and  personal  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  woman  at  the  time  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  together  with  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof  and  any  property  which  comes  to  her 
afterwards  except  by  gift  of  her  husband,  re¬ 
main  her  sole  and  separate  property,  not 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  her  husband  or  lia¬ 
ble  for  his  debts.  She  may  convey  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  property  in  the  same  way  and 
with  like  effect  as  a  married  mau,  and  may 
sue  and  be  sued  as  if  uumurried.  She  may 
also  labor  aud  carry  ou  business  on  her  sepa¬ 
rate  account,  aud  her  earuiugs  are  her  sole 
property.  If  married  out  of  the  State,  cure 
in  it  she  may  enjoy  all  rights  as  to  property 
acquired  where  she  was  married.  The  hus¬ 
band  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  by  the 
wife  before  she  was  married.  A  married 


woman  is  not  liable  on  her  note  or  other  con¬ 
tract  unless  made  a  charge  on  her  separate 
property.  She  may  dispose  of  her  property 
by  will. 
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In  the  Eye-Opener  of  the  Rural  of  May  14 
some  remarks  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
“Order  of  the  Iron  Hall,"  a  beneficial  society, 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Iud..  “but 
operating  chiefly  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  other  Eastern  States."  In  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  taken  before  Vice-Chancellor  Bird,  of 
New  Jersey,  in  May.  it  was  charged  that 
the  organization  was  a  fraud ;  that  it  claimed 
100,000  members,  and  that  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  it  will  pay  either  $1,000,  $800,  $600, 
$400  or  $200  to  each  member  according  to  the 
class  which  he  may  enter,  each  of  the  $1,000 
class  being  assessed  at  various  intervals  for 
amounts  aggregating  about  $350  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  seven  years,  and  the  other 
classes  proportionately.  During  sickness  or 
other  disability  $5  per  week,  it  was  said,  are 

paid  to  the  $200  class 
and  a  proportionate 
amount  to  the  other 
classes,  such  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  deducted 
from  premiums  to  be 
paid  in  seven  years. 
It  was  stated  that  the 
expenses  of  each 
branch  “are  paid 
from  the  assess¬ 
ments.”  Other  par¬ 
ticulars  were  also 
given. 

After  a  long  inter¬ 
val,  an  official  of  the 
association  writes  us 
from  Hornellsville, 
N.  Y,.  controverting 
some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  mentioned, 
aud,  of  course,  up¬ 
holding  the  integrity 
of  the  body  with 
which  he  is  connect¬ 
ed.  In  five  years’ 
connection  with  the 
order  he  has  never 
seen  au  official  docu¬ 
ment  that  claimed  a 
membership  of  over 
20,000  or  thereabouts. 
He  objects  to  the 
statement  that  the 
association  operates 
“chiefly  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and 
the  Eastern  States,” 
because  it  has 
branches  in  many 
other  States  also. 
He  denies  that  the 
expeuses  ‘ ‘are  paid 
from  the  assess¬ 
ments,'’  because  they 
are  paid  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  fund  raised  by  an 
assessment  or  tax  of  $1  a  year  upon  each  mem¬ 
ber.  He  maintains,  contrary  to  the  assertion 
that  “  no  satisfactory  statement  of  accounts 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  reports  submitted 
have  been  cooked,"  that  "a  full  and  detailed 
statement  is  given  by  the  supreme  officers  to 
their  membership  and  the  public  as  often  as 
necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  order.” 

He  says  a  lot  of  disgruntled  people  formerly 
connected  with  the  Iron  Hall  aud  familiar 
with  its  workings,  lately  appropriated  most  of 
its  features  and  formed  an  association  under 
the  name  of  Iren  Hall,  incorporating  the 
venture  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  “original  Iron  Hall”  from  secur¬ 
ing  incorporation.  The  new  Ireu  Hall  cannot, 
however,  be  the  order  complained  of  iu  New 
Jersey  last  May,  because  it  was  clearly  stated 
that  that  was  of  Indiana  origin  and  had 
existed  six  years.  Our  correspondent  very 
truly  says  we  “  would  not.  intentionally  do  au 
iujury  to  any  person  or  association,”  therefore 
we  give  a  full  abstract  of  his  letter  iu  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  statements  that  appeared  in 
the  Rural.  For  the  truth  of  these  state¬ 
ments  we  were  in  uo  way  responsible.  Our 
article  was,  ou  the  face  of  it,  a  mere  abstract 
of  the  sworn  evidence  taken  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bird,  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
officers  of  New  Jersey,  and  so  much  weight 
did  he  attach  to  it  that,  ou  May  3,  he  issued  an 
injunction  restraining  the  officers  located  in 
New  Jersey  from  transacting  any  business  or 
disposing  of  the  money  on\hand  until  the 
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order’s  methods  of  doing  business  could  be 
investigated.  Has  that  investigation  takeu 
place?  Has  it  proved  satisfactory?  Has  the 
injunction  been  dissolved? 

Among  the  frauds  which  thickly  pester  the 
country  at  this  season  are  the  lightning-rod 
swindlers  who  want  to  rod  dwelling-houses 
and  outbuildings  for  a  mere  trifle;  but  after 
the  “advance  agent”  has  secured  the  order 
and  the  “gang”  arrive,  they  are  likely  to  in¬ 
sist  on  “roddiog”  the  premises  to  the  tune  of 
several  hundred  dollars.  The  only  safe 
thing  to  do  with  regard  to  lightning  rods 
is,  under  no  circumstances,  to  give  an  order  to 
traveling  agents,  even  if  the  terms  are  put 
down  with  the  greatest  apparent  precision, 
“in  black  and  white.”  Wiih  such  people,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  customer  will  cer¬ 
tainly  have  trouble  tf  he  is  not  actually  swin¬ 
dled.  The  work  will  be  done  much  better, 
and  the  risk  of  aunoyance  and  overcharge 
will  be  much  less  if  the  work  is  intrusted 
to  some  local  jiersou  eugaged  iu  the  business. 

Another  pestiferous  lot.  of  frauds  are  the 
itinerant  charlatans  and  quacks,  “Indian doc¬ 
tors”  and  pseudo-medical  humbugs  generally, 
that  travel  in  gangs  through  the  country  at 
this  season.  Most  of  them  “camp  out”  aud 
have  “music”  aud  mountebanks  to  attract  the 
gaping  rustics.  The  cure-alls  and  nostrums 
for  special  diseases  which  they  puff  with 
shameless  cheeks  are  usually  worthless  where 
they  are  uot  hurtful.  The  men  composing  the 
several  gangs  are,  in  99  cases  out  of  1(H),  iguo- 
rant  rowdies  or  worse  when  uot.  “on  the  road 
aud  when  on  it,  they  are  all-round  swiudlers 
ready  for  any  sort  of  clandestine  depravity. 
The  women  frequently  forming  part  of  such 
shows  are— well,  they  are  in  every  way  lit 
companions  for  the  men.  No  decent  person 
should  have  auy  association  whatever  with 
such  people;  no  sensible  person  should  dream 
of  having  any  dealings  with  tie  m. 

To  Several  Inquirers. — We  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  complaints  of  the  Damon 

Chemical  Works,  New  Bedford,  Mass . We 

have  refused  to  msert  in  our  columns  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  of  the  “Champion”  cow-milker,  as 
we  were  not  satisfied  with  its  working  at  the 
dairy  show  here,  and  the  concern  that  adver¬ 
tises  it— The  New  York  Dairy  Company— 
is  not  known  at  the  address  it  gives. 


Woman  s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

We  came  across  a  new  definition  of  the 
word  heroine  lately,  which  meets  our  views  to 
a  dot.  What  is  a  heroine?  An  educated 
American  womau  who  does  her  own  house¬ 
work.  Women  have  led  armies,  and  women 
have  defied  nations,  but  Maria  Theresa  her¬ 
self  might  have  quailed  before  the  kitchen 
range,  some  roasting  day  in  preserving  time. 
And  there  is  a  self-sacrificing  quality  about 
this  heroism,  too.  Any  girl  with  the  longing 
for  great  things  we  are  ail  apt  to  suffer  from 
would  rather  be  Joan  of  Are  than  busy  Phyl¬ 
lis;  it  sounds  better  to  be  Maid  of  Orleans 
than  maid  of  all  work  iu  a  busy  family.  But 
you  may  equal  poor  Joan’s  heroism  without 
leaving  the  trivial  rounds  of  daily  tasks. 
Only  we  want  some  one  to  throw  in  a  little 
much-needed  romance. 

#  *  * 

Every  paper  we  pick  up  nowadays  has 
something  to  say  about  woinau’s  mission,  or 
woman’s  sphere,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Really,  sisters,  we  are  becoming  what  the 
politicians  term  a  live  issue.  Sometimes  we 
are  inclined  to  quote  poor  Mr.  Jellyby’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  say  solemnly,  “Never  have  amis¬ 
sion,”  vrbeu  we  see  some  energetic  woman 
throwing  all  her  influence  in  a  totally  unnec¬ 
essary  direction.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
amend  the  advice,  and  say,  never  worry 
about  amission;  it  will  come  without  seeking, 
if  it  is  only  a  mission  to  sew'  on  some  forlorn 
man’s  buttons.  There  seems  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  sex  to  go  iu  for  great  inoral 
and  social  reforms,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
leave  the  lords  of  creation  button  less,  except 
for  their  own  feeble  efforts. 

*  *  * 

Now,  if  we  went  in  for  a  social  reform,  it 
would  be  a  movement  for  the  higher  estima¬ 
tion  of  housework.  If  housework  is  not  a 
social  science  we  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is.  And  since  the  ideal  household  is  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  all  virtues,  the  art  and  science  that 
insures  its  comfort  must  be  the  foundation  of 
virtue  itself. 

But  it  does  seem  so  bard  for  an  ambitious 
girl  who  lias  a  longing  for  a  carter,  with  a 
capital  C,  to  stay  home  and  do  housework— to 
work  her  vague  longings  into  Cookery,  when 
she  feels  that  she  has  a  soul  above  pie.  Ah, 
me,  how  full  of  briars  is  this  work-a-day 
world  ! 

*  *  * 

Are  all  American  women  either  physically 


feeble  or  overworked?  As  a  rule,  we  may 
consider  that  the  latter  state  of  things  im¬ 
plies  the  former.  The  trouble  is  that  we  are 
apt  to  have  too  much  exercise  of  the  wrong 
sort.  We  get  all  our  exercise  within  four 
walls,  closed  in  from  the  free  winds  of  heaven. 
No  wonder  if  we  grow  pallid  and  bloodless, 
nervous  and  cross.  Some  oue  writing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  comments  on  the  fragile 
health  of  our  women  and  lays  much  of  it  to 
our  mode  of  living.  American  girls  mature 
early  ;  they  go  in  for  social  excitements  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  growth,  and  they  marry  too 
young;  they  are  apt  to  become  broken-down 
invalids  when  they  should  be  iu  their  prime. 
They  seem  wan tiug  in  the  stamina  possessed 
by  most  English  women;  nor  do  they  go  iu 
for  the  physical  culture  of  their  trans-Atlau- 
tic  sisters. 

*  *  * 

But  we  know  a  great  mauy  country  girls 
who  certainly  have  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  social  excitements,  who  are  certainly  as 
pallid  and  delicate  as  their  sisters  of  the  town. 
They  live  orderly,  regular  lives,  amid  the 
most  wholesome  surroundings — yet  too  many 
of  them  are  subject  to  nervous  affections 
and  hypochoudriaeal  complaints.  Perhaps 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  would  he  the  best  pre¬ 
scription;  very  tew  of  us  live  up  to  our  possi¬ 
bilities  in  these  respects. 

We  know  a  wise  physician  who  is  especially 
skilled  in  treating  all  the  nervous,  half-mental 
ailments  with  which  growing  girls  and  fanci¬ 
ful  women  are  afflicted.  He  gives  bis  patients 
some  simple  tonic  to  amuse  them  while  they 
get  well,  but  the  most  emphatic  part  of  his 
prescription  is  always  fresh  air,  out-door  exer¬ 
cise,  aud  cheerful  society.  And  we  tkiuk  it 
would  be  hard  to  fiud  better  medicine  for  a 
good  mauy  of  the  ills  that  feminine  flesh  seems 
heir  to.  _ _  _ 

REFORM  DRESS. 

The  accompanying  cuts  from  Mrs.  Jenness 
Miller’.'  paper.  Dress,  give  an  idea  of  the  modi¬ 
fied  reform  dress.  There  is  really  no  noticea¬ 
ble  difference  from  the  ordinary  stvle,  except¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  bustle.  The  wearer  is 
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supposed  to  be  corsetless,  wearing  reform 
under-garments.  The  foundation  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  is  the  “gown  form,  ’  which,  as  previous¬ 
ly  illustrated,  is  rather  like  a  gubriclle  wrap¬ 
per. 

The  bodice  is  cut  out  and  filled  in  with 
dotted  net,  finished  at  the  neck  witli  lace. 
The  sleeves  are  slightly  flowing,  and  have 
under-sleeves  of  the  net. 

The  skirt  is  the  plain  gown  form,  but  has  a 
full  pointed  front  drapery.  The  back  drapery 
is  full  and  straight  on  the  sides,  and  forms  a 
watteau  plait  in  the  center. 

There  is  very  little  difference,  us  far  as  ap¬ 
pearance  is  concerned,  between  this  and 
everyday,  uu reformed  costume,  so  it  is  uot 
open  to  the  objection  of  the  terrific  Bloomer 
costume,  which  was  the.  ideal  of  dress  reform 
years  ago.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  merits  of 
these  reform  costumes  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  but  the  “Arlington, ”  as  the  costume 
illustrated  is  named,  certainly  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  neatness  and  harmoniously  flowing 
lines.  _ _ _ 

THE  FAMILY  MEDICINE  CHEST. 

In  a  scattered  couutry  neighborhood,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  summon  the  doctor 
very  quickly,  the  medicine  chest  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  should  be  well  ar¬ 


ranged,  so  that  everything  may  be  found 
without  loss  of  time.  And  it  must,  most  em¬ 
phatically,  be  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

Every  housemother  should  learn  enough  of 
physiology  and  disease  to  prescribe  simple 
remedies  for  ailments  aud  accidents,  though 
this  should  never  prevent  her  from  sending  for 
a  regular  physician  when  she  has  reason  to 
suspect  serious  illness. 

Another  point  to  be  avoided  is  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  dosing.  One  is  very  apt,  to  fall  into  this 
error  if  one  is  the  possessor  of  a  cute  little 
homeopathic  medicine  chest.  It  is  easy  to 
order  little  sugar-coated  pellets  for  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  until  it  becomes  a  regular 
habit.  The  less  medicine  one  takes  the  better, 
sugar-coated  or  otherwise. 

Iu  the  closet  where  medicines  are  kept,  one 
should  always  have  sponges,  lint,  bandages 
and  plaster.  As  soon  as  any  material  gives 
out  it  should  lie  promptly  replaced,  or  it  may 
result  in  serious  inconvenience.  There  are 
few  poisons  which  need  to  be  kept  iu  the  fam¬ 
ily  materia,  inedica,  for  many  time-honor ed 
remedies  of  a  poisonous  nature  may  bo  re¬ 
placed  with  some  drug  equally  useful  and 
less  dangerous.  Whenever  poison  is  kept,  it 
should  have  the  most  efficacious  antidote 
written  or  printed  on  the  label.  Some  drug¬ 
gists  do  this — they  all  ought  to— but  if  the 
seller  neglects  this,  the  purchaser  should  mark 
the  bottle  thus:  IODINE— POISON ;  antidote, 
white  of  egg.  Iu  the  country,  a  mother  is 
most  often  called  upon  to  dress  cuts,  insect 
bites,  etc.,  aud  iu  addition  to  this,  she  should 
familiarize  herself  with  the  proper  treatment 
for  sunstroke  and  apparent  drowniugs.  It  is 
a  pity  every  womau  cannot  join  the  emer¬ 
gency  classes  giving  instruction  iu  first  aid 
to  the.  injured,  but  the  family  physician  will 
generally  be  ready  with  information  about 
simple  ailments,  and  will  be  the  tiest  person  to 
consult  when  stocking  one’s  medicine  chest. 

YOUTHFUL  TRAINING. 

MARY  D.  THOMAS. 

Many  times  one  may  see  in  villages  and 
cities,  especially  where  there  are  public 
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schools,  youug  men  who  are  aspiring  for  a 
high  position  iu  life,  who  can  see  in  the  future 
a  prize  worth  wduning,  At  first  they  set  out 
with  all  their  energy  hut  it  soon  tiles  away, 
as  their  mind  turns  in  another  direction  far 
from  that  prize  they  so  eagerly  sought.  Why 
is  it  that  so  few  reach  the  goul  they  once  so 
highly  prized?  It  is  simply  the  lack  of  perse¬ 
verance. 

A  young  child  can  easily  l»e  taught  lessons 
in  perseverance  which  will,  iu  after  years, 
grow  deeper  ami  stronger,  never  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Wo  are  all  allowed  this  life  of  young 
years,  not  merely  to  sec  life  passing  away,  but 
to  grasp  with  a  firm  aud  steady  hand  at  those 
things  that  arc  w  itliiu  our  reach  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  us.  Ami  to  paraphrase  a  little— 
•‘Leurn  to  make  the  must  of  life, 

Make  glad  each  passing  dayt 
For  time  will  never  lulus  thee  back 
The  chances  swept  away.” 

Many  times  the  young  uru  allowed  greater 
privileges  than  they  take  advantage  of ;  wheu 
if  they  would  step  out  m  this  world  aud  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  a  life  work  they  might 
make  the  earth  quake  with  their  influence. 
Then  again  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Others  would 
go  forth  and  enlist  in  this  harvest  field  if  they 
had  t  he  moans;  but  under  such  circumstances, 
there  is  a  chance  for  us  many  workers  as  the 
contrary,  for  they  take  as  their  motto  aud 


guide,  industry,  patience,  and  perseverance. 
These  will  build  and  set  sail  a  boat  fit  for  auy 
voyage  in  life — then  being  fully  equipped  for 
battle  the  contest  is  a  sure  one. 


THE  EXPRESSION  OF  THOUGHT. 

J.  H.  G. 

TnE  opening  sentences  in  one  of  our  leading 
grammars  read  ns  follows:  “We  think  or  have 
thoughts.”  “Wo  express  our  thoughts  by 
moans  of  w'ords.”  It  i«  true  that  wci  think  or 
have  thoughts,  but  unfortunately  it  is  seldom 
possible  or  udvisnble  to  express  them  by 
means  of  words.  We  learn  our  owu  language 
as  we  learn  the  languages  of  other  countries, 
by  expressing  our  simplest  thoughts  in  the 
simplest  words  As  our  education  proceeds, 
thought  and  lauguuge  do  not  always  keep  to¬ 
gether.  We  often  see  people  with  an  exten¬ 
sive  vocabulary,  who  have  little  original 
thought,  and  on  the  other  hand  people  who 
think  profoundly,  but  without  the  language  or 
power  nf  expression.  The  thought — the  in¬ 
spirations  of  men — have  iu  every  age  risen 
above  the  level  of  their  arts,  and  recorded  ex¬ 
pressions.  Tiie  various  legends  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants— the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  and  mural  paintings  of  the  early  ages 
—are  perhaps  the  earliest  evidence  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  trait  of  man.  In  the  Story  of  Joseph, 
the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  of  David,  we 
see  painful  evidence  of  the  struggle  of  the 
human  mind  with  its  limitations,  of  infinite 
thought  with  finite  power  of  expression. 

Even  in  the  life  of  Jesus  w  e  see  evidence  of 
the  same  struggle — the  impossible  effort  to  ex¬ 
hibit  Divinity — omnipotence  iu  human  form, 
with  human  limitations  and  environments. 
The  thoughts  of  Shakespeare,  the  ideals  of 
Titian,  of  Raphael,  Rembrandt  or  Durer  have 
never  been,  nor  eau  they  ever  he  reproduced; 
yet  they  may  have  been  equaled,  or  even  sur¬ 
passed.  by  the  imaginings  of  thousands  of  mtn 
totally  unknown  to  fame— valueless  because  of 
.the  waut  of  technical  skill  to  produce  them. 
In  fact,  the  success  of  authors  and  artists  is 
duo  to  the  reproduction  in  a  higher  form  of 
the  thoughts  aud  ideals  of  other,  rather  then 
to  the  invention  of  thoughts  or  ideals  which 
are  unique.  That  almost  all  the  liner  aud 
nobler  thoughts  of  the  human  brain  are  not 
and  cannot  be  expressed  by  our  cold  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  is  evident,  and  this  constant 
struggle  of  the  infinite  with  the  finite  is  the 
one  great  evidence  of  a  superior  part  to  man, 
evidence  of  au  immortal  life — a  soul  life — of 
w  hich  we  can  have  but  the  faintest  glimpses 
here. 

We  are  misjudged,  and  we  often  err  in  om’ 
judgment  of  others,  because  we  fail  to  make 
ourselves  understood,  or  fail  to  comprehend 
the  thoughts  of  others  as  we  hear  them  ex¬ 
pressed.  Wheu  that  great  day  shall  come 
when  we  shall  know  as  we  are  known,  we 
shall  wonder,  not  at  the  sins  and  weaknesses 
of  our  brethren,  but  at  our  owu  dullness  of 
comprehension. 

We  should  seek  to  have  the  noblest  thoughts, 
with  the  power  of  expressing  them  to  others 
aud  realizing  the  difficulty  of  clearly  express¬ 
ing  our  own  thoughts  in  words  or  acts  we 
should  be  careful  how  we  judge  our  fellow' 
men  by  their  acts  or  expressions. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

BRUISED. 

Aromntlc  plants  bestow 

No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow; 

But,  erushetl  or  trodden  to  the  ground, 

Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. -Goldsmith 

He  who  loveth  me  and  koepeth  my  word 
shall  be  loved  of  tny  Father;  and  we  will  come 
unto  Him  and  make  our  abode  with  Him . 

Meet  difficulties  with  unflinching  persever¬ 
ance,  and  they  will  disappear  at  last;  though 
you  should  fall  in  the  struggle,  you  will  be 
honored ;  but  shrink  from  the  task,  you  will  bo 

despised . . . 

Clothes  and  maimers  do  not  make  the  man, 
but  wheu  ho  is  made,  they  greatly  improve 

his  appear apco . . . 

A  COW  is  the  saint  of  the  barnyard.  She 
could  be  fat  if  she  would  only  be  selfish.  But 
she  economizes  beauty  that  she  may  be  pro¬ 
fuse  in  milk . 

A  man  who  cauuot  get.  angry  is  like  a  stream 
that  cannot  overflow,  that  is  always  turbid. 
Sometimes  indignation  is  as  good  as  a  thunder 
storm  in  summer,  clearing  and  cooling  the 

air . . . 

Prof.  Seely k,  of  Amherst  College,  says: 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

W  ben  she  had  Children,  sh  >  gave  them  Costorls. 
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“If,  therefore,  we  begin  our  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  men  through  the  instruction  of  their  in¬ 
tellect,  we  shall  end  where  we  begin,  having 
blown  a  bubble  which  bursts  as  soon  as  blown. 
No  amouut  of  intelligence  ever  saved  any 
people,  and  the  most  costly  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  consistent  with  and  sometimes  actually 
found  in  the  most  corrupt  social  state.”. . . 

The  resurrection  is  the  silver  lining  to  the 
dark  cloud  of  death,  and  we  know  the  sun  is 

shining  beyond . 

Extreme  caution  prevents  any  great  suc¬ 
cess;  but  it  avoids  any  serious  mistakes . 

Caution  limits  a  person's  sphere  and  nar¬ 
rows  the  life;  it  is,  therefore,  usually  personal 

in  its  effects . . . . . 

Imprudence  on  the  contrary  broadens  the 
sphere  and  adds  to  experience,  but  it  leads  to 
serious  mistakes,  too  often  involving  otners  in 

its  consequences . 

Extreme  caution  and  imprudence  are  to  be 
avoided,  but  of  the  two  the  former  usually 
results  in  a  more  uniformly  successful  life 
than  the  latter . 


Domestic  (^conoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

The  question  of  help  in  the  household  is  a 
serious  one  and  one  that  bids  fair  from  the 
present  outlook  to  become  more  complicated. 
And  to  our  mind  the  fault  is  not  all  on  the  side 
of  the  maid  servant,  either.  There  are  two 
sides  to  this  question  like  all  others,  and  we 
would  gladly  open  our  columns  to  all  domes¬ 
tics  having  access  to  the  paper.  There  are 
two  classes:  those  who  are  contented  and 
those  who  are  dissatisfied.  We  should  like  to 
hear  from  both. 

We  also  solicit  correspondence  from  the 
heads  of  families  as  to  their  views  of  the 
cause  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  help. 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

“Are  you  always  in  the  kitchen  for  your 
talks?”  said  a  guest,  as  she  put  the  Rural  on 
the  table.  “No,”  i  answered,  “i  am  as  often  in 
the  parlor,  or  on  the  terrace  or  out  in  the 
garden.  But  I  believe  in  the  kitchen  for  a 
housewife,  though  not  to  the  excess  that  some 
men  do.”  “Yes,”  said  the  Amateur  Cook,  “I 
actually  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day  that 
he  did  not  sec  any  good  iu  a  parlor.” 

“Well,”  I  answered,  “it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  existence  of  such  a  room,  a 
withdrawing  apartment  from  kitchen  and  din- 
iug-room,  is  a  mark  of  civilization,  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  social  nature.  Not  until  refine¬ 
ment  had  made  great  advances  was  it  thought 
necessary  to  have  such  an  apartment.  Our 
word  is  from  the  French  "parler"  to  speak, 
as  it  was  considered  a  room  tor  conversation. 
It  is  a  place  where  the  kitchen  is  kept  from 
view;  a  resting  place  many  a  time  if  the 
home  is  as  it  should  bo  I  often  thiuk  when  a 
few  friends  assemble  in  such  a  room  of  the 
verse : 

•  Friend  may  hold  fellowship  with  friend 
And  gravest  of  the  grave  unbend, 

While  passes  ’round  the  merry  Jest 
Inspired  by  presence  of  the  guest.' 

For  the  presence  of  strangers  does  inspire  one 
to  brush  off  the  dust — often  rust — that  gath¬ 
ers  about  our  menial  vision  with  the  round  of 
every7 -day  duties.  Then  the  parlor  comes  into 
usefulness,  when  wo  cun 

‘Stir  the  lire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast; 

Let  full  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  ‘round,’ 

as  wrote  poor  Cow  per. 

It  is  a  iv tilled  feeling  that  prompts  us  to 
keep  a  room  for  guests,  but  it  should  not  be 
filled  with  bric-a-brac  too  delicate  for  the  use 
of  the  family.  Lot  it  have  a  homey  look,  if 
you  would  have  it  attractive,  and  not  be  too 
fragile  for  use.  Chairs  that  are  too  flue  to  sit 
upou,  fancy  work  that  will  cling  to  the  back 
of  one's  dress  or  coat,  or  be  forever  slipping- 
down,  sofas  that,  are  covered  with  satin  tidies, 
embroidered  or  hand-painted,  are  very  un¬ 
comfortable  and  embarrassing.  If  1  hud 
such  a  parlor  and  was  obliged  to  keep  it,  I 
would  have  a  cozy  corner  in  the  kitchen  and 
stay  there,  where  cretonne  and  an  easy-ebair 
would  bo  comfortable.  But  a  bright,  home- 
parlor  is  pleasant,  and  a  delightful  help  to 
social  life.” 

“You  have  put  in  quite  a  pica  for  the  par¬ 
lor,”  said  the  Amateur  Cook,  “and  1  am  glad 
to  find  it  has  a  defender.  For  to  me  it  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  memories,  oven  iu  my 
childhood  dayrw.  There  stood  the  beautiful 
Christmas  tree  laden  with  its  generous  fruit, 
and  the  room  was  glorified  with  sweet  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  Christ  Child  as  we  sang  carols  that 
moruiiig.  Uow  often  1  was  called  iu  to  see  a 


guest,  with  orders  to  don  my  prettiest  frock 
before  I  went  into  the  parlor!  There  never 
was  any  mustiness,  or  discomfort  there,  and 
our  Sabbath  evening  hymus  are  a  memory 
that  will  always  last,  and  when  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  I  was  carried  to  the  parlor  sofa,  it  was  a 
beautiful  haven  of  rest — far  from  bh<?  kitchen 
where  was  cooking  the  beef  tea  I  did  not  want 
to  take.  So  trim  it  with  flowers,  weave  it  a 
wreath  of  immortelles,  let  the  children  use, 
but  not  abuse  it,  let  the  older  children  find  it 
a  resting  place  after  a  weary  day,  but  do  not 
bani-b,  or  draw  it  from  its  retirement.  Let 
it  be  still  the  apartment  for  social  intercourse 
and  peaceful  rest.” 

HOW  TO  SECURE  GOOD  BREAD. 

We  all  know,  among  our  friends,  house¬ 
keepers  who  seem  to  be  “born,  not  made”  for 
their  work.  Their  whole  domestic  machinery 
seems  to  run  by  magic.  Their  pies  are  never 
soggy;  their  cukes  never  fall;  there  are  no 
canned-corn  explosions  in  their  cellars;  their 
bread  never  fails  to  be  the  “tender,  toothsome 
loaf.”  To  all  such  readers  of  the  Rural,  this 
little  experience  wiil  be  of  no  interest.  But 
there  may  be  others  who  find  it  easy  to  go  by 
rule.  Yet  other  readers  may  have  bad  uo 
early  trniniug  as  housekeepers.  Perhaps, 
like  myself,  they  were  tossed  from  the  school¬ 
room  to  the  cook-room,  and  expected  to  be 
satisfied  wi’h  a  different  rauge.  For  their 
eneournguneut  I  wish  they  might  have  seen 
my  fit st  bread.  It  was  six  years  ago,  ami  I 
can  shut  my  eyes  and  taste  it  yet !  Tulk 
about  victory !  in  my  battles  with  Hour  aud 
yeast,  water  aud  milk  aud  sugar  aud  .-alt,  I 
realized  the  terrible  reality  of  the  wish  that 
“Blueber  or  night  would  come. ”  I  so  hated 
to  give  up  the  battle.  But  I  conquered  at 
last.  Now,  I  shall  tell  yrou  my  exact  method, 
and  if  followed  it  would  give  you  bread 
that  would  be  devoured  even  by  the  genus 
tramp. 

Lute  in  the  evening  I  put  a  yeast  cake  into 
sufficient  water  to  soften  it.  Into  three  pints 
of  warm  water  I  stir  sufficient  flour  to  make 
a  rather  stiff  batter,  then  add  the  yeast,  aud 
beat  (beat,  not  stir,)  for  at  least  10  minutes. 
It  is  then  closely  covered  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  As  my  flour  is  kept  in  a  cold 
room,  enough  is  brought  out,  sifted  and  set 
by  the  stove.  In  the  morning  the  sponge  is 
light  and  the  flour  is  warm.  I  then  add  to 
the  sponge  one  pint  of  warm  water,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of  sugar,  and  mix 
in  flour  until  the  dough  will  not  adhere  to  the 
hands.  I  then  knead  firmly  and  quickly 
(without  stopping)  for  live  minutes.  Cover 
closely  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
light,  I  make  iuto  small  loaves,  put  into 
well-greased  tins,  aud  cover  to  exclude  the 
air. 

I  then  prepare  a  hot  fire  and  so  regulate  it 
as  to  get  a  steady  heat  in  the  oven  to  last  an 
hour.  If  the  oven  cools  a  little  at  the  last,  it 
will  do  no  burm.  When  ready  for  the 
oven  it  bakes  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour — 
brown  (>aper  being  put  over  the  loaves  for 
the  first,  fifteen  minutes  to  prevent  a  hard 
crust.  Sometimes  we  like  to  use  potatoes.  In 
that  case,  just  after  supper,  1  take  one  pint  of 
mashed  (>otato  and  mix  with  one  dissolved 
yeast  cake  aud  set  in  a  warm  place  until  even¬ 
ing.  then  proceed  as  before.  The  only  change 
I  ever  make  is  to  use  cold  water  for  the 
sponge  during  hot  weather. 

The  brisk  beatiug  of  the  sponge — the  quick, 
firm  kneading  of  the  dough,  the  subjection  to 
gentle  heat  in  rising,  and  the  careful  heating 
of  the  oven  have  combined  to  give  me  the 
best  of  bread  from  good  material. 

Tbe  yeast  must  be  fresh— better  to  throw 
away  your  sponge  iu  the  morning  if  sour  or 
heavy,  than  to  attempt  any  “doctoring”  with 
soda. 

The  very  best  flour  is  the  cheapest.  What  a 
shame  for  farmers  to  use  a  poor  grade  of  flour 
when  their  cows  will  eat  the  poor  grain 
aud  pay  for  it  iu  butter.  It  seems 
to  me  that  more  strength  is  required 
in  bread  making  than  is  usually  thought. 
Unco  in  a  spirit  of  chivalry  my  brother  put 
his  hands  in  the  dough,  and  oh,  what  a 
kneading  it  had.  Yet  that  very  bread  was  as 
good  us  you  expect  to  cut  with  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkey.  I  hare  in  mind  a  spiteful 
little  woman  who  hates  all  drudgery,  aud  yet 
bus  to  sell  bread  for  a  liviug.  She  attacks 
her  sponge  with  all  the  savage  enthusiasm  of 
the  modern  Anarchist,  but  her  bread  is  the 
very  best. 

Let  no  one  give  up.  Good  bread-making  is 
within  the  reach  of  us  all,  aud  once  learned  is 
never  forgotten,  i’ass  the  bread,  please. 

gettie  leech. 

MORE  LIGHT  ON  TElE  FRUIT-JAR 
TROUBLE. 

I  use  Masou’s  jars  with  porcelain-lined 
caps.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with 
the  glass  tops,  but  think  if  they  are  screwed 
on  with  metal  rings,  as  1  have  seen  them,  they 


might  be  treated  the  same  as  the  porcelain-  | 
lined  caps.  I  screw  the  caps  on  the  empty 
jar  without  the  rubber,  and  press  the  edge  of 
the  cap  down  all  round  with  a  chisel  or  stiff 
knife  until  it  fits  the  jar  at  every  point.  After 
the  jar  is  filled  and  sealed,  while  it  is  still  hot 
1  press  the  edge  of  the  cap  down  again,  mak¬ 
ing  it  lib  down  tight  on  the  rubber.  I  have 
used  the  same  cap  several  years  and  never 
have  had  the  fruit  spoil. 

.  MRS.  BETTIE  THOMAS. 

I  would  say  to  “Troubled  Housekeeper”  that 
if  she  will  take  a  sharp  file  and  file  these 
raised  edaes  down  she  will  not  be  troubled 
with  her  fruit  working.  mrs.  mcd. 

My  sister-in-law  who  read  “A  Troubled 
Housekeeper’s”  complaint  of  ber  fruit  jars, said 
she  had  found  the  same  difficulty  with  bers, 
but  her  husband  removed  it  by  filing  the  glass 
that  was  in  the  way.  He  filed  it  off  smoothly 
with  a  small  file  and  the  jars  worked  perfectly 
after  that. 

If  one  turns  the  jars  upside  down,  when 
filled,  the  leaks  are  detee  ed  before  the  fruit 
spoils.  My  sister-in-law  also  says  if  the  fruit 
is  rich  the  jelly  will  sometimes  seal  the  jars 
without  emptying  them.  mrs.  f.  b.  brock. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  BESSIE  BROWN,  ON 
“MY  COMPANY  DINNER.” 

It  is  very  easy  to  sit  dowu  and  write  how 
to  get  a  company  dinner,  when  one  has  every¬ 
thing  to  get  a  dinner  with  fit  for  a  king.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  peas,  salmon 
trout!  For  my  part  I  would  like  to  see  how 
Bessie  Brown  would  get  up  a  “company  dinner” 
out  of  salt  pork,  old  potatoes  aud  water.  I 


fruit  and  juice  all  together  a  minute  or  so  be¬ 
fore  removing  to  the  jars,  or  whatever  the 
quinces  are  to  he  kept  in.  If  out  iu  stone  jars, 
paste  paper  spread  with  the  white  of  an  egg 
over  tbe  top  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  Use 
three-fourtbs  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound 
of  fruit.  AUNT  RACHEL. 

-ftlisccllrtncous  <3uUertt$inc( 


That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,’’  indicates  a  thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  thau  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Va.,  “  be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  I  am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I  intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

"  Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood.  I  tried  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,”  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4  Boy  la  ton  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Aver  &Co., Lowell,  Mane. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


don’t  think  the  salmon  trout  and  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  would  march  on  to  the  table  for  her  quite 
so  easily,  if  she  lived  where  I  do,  and  I  guess 
she  would  see  more  than  one  day  when  there 
wasn't  auy  fresh  meat  in  the  house.  If  she 
lived  where  the  milk  goes  to  tbe  factory  aud 
where  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  out  cream 
except  for  the  coffee,  she  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  putting  in  a  gill  of  cream  here 
aud  a  gill  of  cream  there.  I  guess  she  wouldn’t 
slip  out  of  the  room  and  do  everything  in  a 
twinkling,  if  she  had  three  sickly  children  to 
take  care  of,  cows  to  milk  night  and  morning, 
three  extra  men  folks,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  that  are  to  be  done  on  the  farm.  I 
wonder  who  she  thinks  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
fireworks  to  bribe  youngsters  to  pick  a  quart 
of  mushrooms,  especially  when  there  isn't  any 
to  pick?  Her  ways  sound  well  in  print,  but  I 
find  that  everything  in  the  eatable  line  doesn’t 
grow  already  cooked  on  our  bushes. 

EUNICE  WEBSTER. 

GROUND  RICE  PUDDING. 

Add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  rice  to 
one  quart  of  boiliug  mils,  stirring  till  thick¬ 
ened  ;  then  beat  in  three  eggs,  a  small  cup  of 
sugar  aud  a  little  salt.  Bake  like  a  custard. 

MARBLE  CAKE. 

Light  part— three-fourths  cup  of  white 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  one-fourth 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  whites  of  three  eggs,  one 
and  one-fourth  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking-powder.  Dark  part — One  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoouful 
of  soda,  yelks  of  three  eggs,  one  aud  one- 
fourth  cup  of  flour,  a  little  cloves,  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg.  Put  iu  a  layer  of  dark,  then  of 
light,  until  all  is  used. 

LAYER  CAKE. 

Cue  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoouful  of  bak¬ 
ing-powder,  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  one  egg, 
oue-hulf  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  and  three- 
fourths  cup  of  flour.  Bake  in  three  layers. 

ROLL  JELLY  CAKE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of 
sifted  flour,  one  teaspoouful  of  baking-pow¬ 
der.  Bake  in  a  small  dripping  pan  for  15 
minutes.  Do  not  move  while  baking.  Spread 
with  jelly  and  roll  while  hot. 

PICKLED  EGGS. 

Boil  eggs  very  hard  and  after  s  lieiug  cover 
with  vinegar  iu  which  salt  ami  pepper  have 
been  mixed.  a  reader. 

LEMON  FIE. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  two  lemons,  grated,  whites 
of  two  eggs,  one  spoonful  of  flour,  one  of  but¬ 
ter. 

JUMBLES. 

Four  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  butter. 
Flavor  with  lemon  or  wintergreeu.  Two 
small  teaspoon fuls  of  baking-powder. 

TO  PRESERVE  QUINCES. 

Pare  aud  quarter  the  fruit;  boil  the  parings 
a  half  hour  aud  strain  off  the  liquor.  Put  one- 
fourth  the  sugar  and  all  the  fruit  iuto  ibis  li¬ 
quor;  add  sufficient  water  to  cover  it.  Cook 
until  tender;  tlnu  take  out  the  quint  os.  add 
the  rest  of  the  sugar  to  the  liquor  and  boil  un¬ 
til  thick.  Slice  two  or  three  lemons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  fruit,  aud  stir  in  while 
boiling  when  it  is  nearly  done.  Scald  the 
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W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
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GENTLEMEN 


The  only  S3  SEAMLESS 
Shoe  in  the  world. 
Finest  Calf,  perfect  fit,  and 
warranted.  Congress.  Button  e 
and  Lace,  all  stylo* *  toe.  As  <7y 
stylish  and  durable  us  VY 
those  costing  f-‘>  or  $t*.  ‘ 

XV.  I..  DOUGLAS 
83.50  SHOE  excels  / 
the  $■>  Sin. rs  mlver-  jf  ^ 
Used  by  other 

Arms.  m  0-*^  ^a===5t^ 
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Bo^s  all  wear  the  XV.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE. 


If  vour  dealer  does  r»,t  keep  them.  Send  your  name  on 

postal  to  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass, 


Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  Fo. 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1235  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  lie  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured .  providing  one  knows  fn»w.  1  no  know  bow  . 
cun  do  it,  and  guarantee  Just  such  a  cure.  My 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  soluble)  will  psltlvcly  and  effectually 
cure  in  a  few  days  any  ordinary  case  1  know  wbot 
l  am  talking  ids  nit,  unit  wtiat  Isay  is  the  TH I  I’ll  : 
If  not,  denounce  me  In  this  paper  osa  fraud.  Many 
thousand  (Uirk-sg'  s  sold  iu  the  past  nine  years, and  l 
hereby  dec  lure  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  have  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  know  or  n  fa  linn-  to  cure  iu  all 
that  time.  It  Is  |s-iTcctlv  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
purities,  heals,  stops  ami  cures  every  discharge  from 
the  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  atal  cures  catarrh  in 
all  Rs  Stages.  Sent,  postpaid  and  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  CENTS  IN  STAMPS, 

by  GEO.  >.  STOOD  ARM,  t22«  Niagara  St.. 
Buffalo.  N.  >.  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  w  hat  he  knows  to  la;  good.  Nome  tills  paper. 


Beautiful  Plush  Casket 

"f  Fine  •lewelrjr  e-ni  d  .  »o  trny  Agvntwll- 

i m i f  ,  d.-.l  'v  -a.. m,  T ■  I r  I-ovidy  N«ev  Mm- 

plM  M„i  Until t,  N.  L.  CAR  It  CO,,  \V  nlUugt’ord,  t  ouu. 

eje  to  88  a  day.  Samples  worth  #1.50.  KrtKE. 

-5  Lines  not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

llrewater  Sulety'KeiuIIIolder  Uo,,  Ilollu.-Vich. 
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Saturday,  August  13, 1887, 

Virginia  republicans,  under  tbe  lead  of 
General  Malione,  have  decided  to  hold  no 
State  Convention,  but  an  address  to  tho  people 

will  be  issued  . The  other  day  a 

tornado  destroyed  the  fair  ground  buildings 
at  David  City.  Neb.,  besides  doing  $200,000 
worth  of  other  damage. •  •  ........ 

Twenty  persons  are  in  the  Tombs  iu  this  city 
awaiting  trial  for  murder.  Tin  ee  more  have 
been  convicted,  and  are  awaiting  the  decision 

of  the  higher  Court  of  Appeals . 

Subscription  lists  have  been  opened  at  New¬ 
port  for  a  monument  to  the  late  General  G.  K. 
Warren,  of  that  city,  to  be  erected  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  . .  . The  Chicago  Times  has  been 

watching  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  move¬ 
ment  in  that  city,  and  It  finds  that  nine- ten  tbs 
of  the  workmen  spend  the  extra  two  hours 
away  from  home,  generally  in  saloons,  and 
that  the  consumption  of  beer  has  increased 

one-fifth . Cincinnati  has  raised  her 

guaranty  fund  of  *1*000,000  for  the  “centen¬ 
nial  exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
Central  States.”  which  is  to  be  held  there  next 
year:  and  the  work  of  erecting  tbe  exposition 
building  in  Washington  Park,  will  begin  be¬ 
fore  long . . 

The  Chicago  “  boodlers”  (Cook  County 
Commissioners)  have  been  convicted.  Seven 
have  been  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  and  lour  to  a  fine  of  *1.000  apiece.  It 
was  hard  work  to  make  the  rascals  resign  the 
positions  they  had  disgraced.  McGarigle,  the 
chief  “  boodler,”  who,  by  “  grace  of  the  Sher¬ 
iff,”  escaped  to  Canada,  is  in  safety  near  St. 
Catharines,  Ont. ,  the  Provincial  authorities 
having  refused  to  surrender  him  either  to 
Montreal,  where  he  is  “wanted”  on  an  old 
charge,  or  out  of  courtesy  to  tbe  United 
States.  McGarigle  and  McDonald  were  tried 
first,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years’ 
imprisonment  as  the  worst  of  the  gang.  So  a 

baker’s  dozen  have  been  found  guilty . 

Natural  gas  in  large  quantities  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  around  Albert  Lea,  Minn . 

...  A  syndicate  of  Now  York  and  Pittsburg 
capitalists  have  just  closed  a  transaction  by 
which  they  become  the  owners  of  nearly  100,- 
000  acres  of  the  finest  pine  forests  in  tbe  South 
It  is  along  the  northern  line  of  South  Caroliua 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia,  most 
of  it  in  the  latter  State.  Price  paid 

$1,000,000  cash . A  hundred  Mormons 

are  at  Ottawa  trying  to  secure  a  graut  from 
the  Dominion  for  a  large  tract  upiu  British 

Northwest  Territory  . The  majority 

or  plurality  for  Buckner  (Democrat)  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  Kentucky  is  probably  from  10,000  to 
12.000.  The  Democratic  majority  in  1884  was 

abou  1 35.  i  M  )0.  Grea  t  Republ  ican  gains . 

The  Anti-Prohibition  majority  in  Texas  is 
now  probably  over  100,000.  Still,  the  Pro¬ 
hibitionists  made  great  gains  over  their  for¬ 
mer  votes.  They  are  next  going  to  try  their 

luck  in  Tennessee . Thomas  J,  Moony, 

the  crank  who  tried  to  burn  the  Queen  here, 
has  been  declared  insane  by  one  set  of  "ex¬ 
perts;”  but  another  set  Is  to  “sit  on”  him,  to  do 
away  with  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  first  set 
wished  to  save  him  from  trial  for  his  crime. 
He  is  suspected  of  other  dynamite  outrages 

on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  . 

....  A  large  body  of  Oklahoma  boomers  are  at 
Glendale  Springs,  Southern  Kansas,  ready  to 
make  for  the  coveted  territory  though  the 
Government’s  rifles  menacingly  block  the  way. 

_ Flood,  the  millionaire  banker,  is  very 

sick  at  Menlo  Park.  Cal.  Mackay,  his  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Nevada  Bank,  who  is  supposed  to 
huve’bern  the  chief  backer  of  the  late  Califor¬ 
nia  wheat  “corner,”  and  to  have  dropped  sev¬ 
eral  millions  in  the  venture,  arrived  here 
from  Europe  early  in  the  week,  and  after 
considerable  negotiations  with  Jay  Gould  with 
a  view  to  raising  the  tariff  on  transatlantic 
cablegrn ms  to  35  or  40  cents  a  word,  started 
for  San  Francisco.  The  tariff  on  the  Mackay- 
Bennett  cables,  during  the  cutting  of  rates 
that  has  lasted  over  a  year,  has  been  25  cents 
a  word :  that  on  the  consolidated  Gould  cables 
12  cents.  The  former  guaranteed  not  to  sell 
out  so  as  to  permit  a  monopoly,  and  not  to 
make  rates  over  40  cents  a  word,  and  therefore 
held  many  large  customers  although  its  rival 
offered  to  do  the  same  work  for  less  than  half 
the  price.  People  knew  that  if  Goukl  owned 
the  M.-B,  line  or  forced  it  to  sell  out,  he  would 
at  once  put  rates  up  to  60  cents  or  $1  a  word . . 

. Serious  charges  are  made  against  the 

Immigration  Commission  of  Now  York,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commissioners  are  in  col¬ 
lusion  with  a  general  and  systematic  scheme 
for  defrauding  the  Immigrants  arriving  at 
Castle  Garden.  Government  officials  are  in¬ 
vestigating  the  matter . There 

are  actual  and  threatened  strikes  and  lockouts 


in  the  leather  and  shoe  trade  at  many  centers 
of  the  business  iu  the  Eastern  States.  The 
employers  and  the  K.  of  L.  are  at  irreconcil¬ 
able  loggerheads  just  now,  and  much  trouble 

and  idleness  are  iu  prospect .  King 

Kalakua  has  been  forced  to  sign  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which 
leaves  him  the  privilege  of  drawing  a  fat  sal¬ 
ary,  grauting  pardons,  and  votoiug  hills, 
which  the  Legislature  can  pass  over  his  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  proportion  of 
Americans  on  the  islands  (area  (5,100  square 
miles)  is  about  one  in  10  of  the  50,000  popula¬ 
tion,  but,  of  course ,  we  are  told  that  thp  can¬ 
didates  for  the  new  constitutional  legislature 

are  mostly  Americans . The  Volunteer 

has  been  showing  the  way  to  all  the  fastest 
yachts  in  every  race  since  she  started,  except 
one,  when  she  had  to  stem  a  heavy  t  ide-rip 

which  the  others  avoided . . . 

_ Wednesday  night  at  1 1  45  au  excursion 

train  on  tbe  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  left  Chatsworth,  Ill.,  with  six  sleeping 
cars,  two  eliair  cars,  five  passenger  coaches, 
one  special  car,  one  baggage  car  and  two  en¬ 
gines,  and  over  BOO  passengers  bound  for  Niag¬ 
ara.  About  four  minutes  afterward  it  ran  on 
to  a  wooden  bridge  which  had  been  fired, 
and  iu  its  weakened  condition  it  collapsed, 
so  that  the  cars  crashed  together  in  a  horrible 
heap  of  splintered  wood,  broken  iron,  aud 
crushed  humanity.  The  overturned  lamps  set 
fire  to  the  mass,  and  the  cruel  flames  fed  in¬ 
differently  on  wood,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Tt’ is  morning’s  telegraph  tells  us  that 
over  170  deaths  have  already  occurred,  and 
more  are  expected  among  the  250  to  800 
maimed  and  moribund  sufferers.  It  is  said 
the  bridge  was  desigueilly  set  on  tiro  by  a 
gang  of  miscreants  with  the  intention  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  killed  and  wounded  passengers.  A 
great  deal  of  robbery  lias  occurred.  Some 
terribly  tragic  and  pathetic  incidents.  The 
railroad’s  loss  is  over  $1,000, IKK),  aud  it  Will  be 
sued  by  hundreds  lor  damages.  Much  blame 
is  attached  to  the  company .  .... 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  13. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  Irish  muddle  still 
blocks  all  other  legislation  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament.  The  Land  Bill  having  passed  the 
Commons,  went  to  tbe  Lords,  where,  as  there 
is  an  overwhelming  Tory  majority,  it  was 
thought  it  would  readily  pass,  having  been 
indorsed  by  the  Tory  Ministry.  Tho  bill 
originated  in  the  Lords,  however,  aud  on  its 
return  the  majority  kicked  vigorously  against 
the  amendments  forced  on  the  Cabinet  b>  the 
Gladstonites  aud  Union- Liberals  iu  the  Com¬ 
mons.  Before  returning  it  to  the  Lower  House 
they  quashed  or  modified  some  of  these 
amendments  and  made  others,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  their  own  party,  and  these  altera¬ 
tions  are  now  meeting  with  a  stout  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Commons . 

Tbe  weather  is  so  dry  that  many  factories  run 
by  water  power  are  closed,  adding  thousands 
to  the  host  compulsorily  idle,  and  intensifying 
the  industrial  distress.  Serious  talk  of  lessen¬ 
ing  the  multitude  of  unemployed  by  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  to  immigration  to  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Occasional  agrarian  outrages  still  occur 
in  Ireland — enough  to  show  the  seething  mass 
of  discontent  and  violence  repressed  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes . Blaine  is  flying  from 

one  part  of  Ireland  to  anot  her.  Politicians  of 
all  kinds  are  trying  to  inveigle  him,  by  ban¬ 
quets  and  ovations,  but  he  is  prudently  es¬ 
chewing  “entangling  foreign  alliances.” . 

On  the  Continent  most  attention  is  excited 
by  the  movements  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe-Coliurg,  recently  elected  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Bulgaria.  Ho  is  a  young  man  of  no 
marked  character,  28  years  old,  extremely 
wealthy,  a  grandson  of  King  Louis  Phillip  of 
France,  and  allied  with  several  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  sovereigns.  He  used  to  be  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  Czar,  and  is  a  favorite  at  tho 
Austrian  aud  German  courts.  By  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  tbe  Sultan,  still  the  suzerain  of  Bui . 
garia,  mustaccept  any  one  elected  as  sovereign 
there  before  he  cun  accept  the  position.  Tbe 
treaty  powers  ulso  must  consent  to  the  choice. 
Neither  the  Porte  uor  the  powers  have  yet 
moved  in  the  matter;  yet  Ferdinand  is  on  his 
way  to  Sofia,  capital  of  Bulgaria,  to  begin  his 
reign.  The  people  are  receiving  him  with  great 
enthusiusiu;  but  the  Sultan  threatens  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  country  for  violating  tho  treaty. 
Russia,  France  and  Turkey  are  outspoken  in 
their  opposition  to  the  movement;  Austria, 
Germany,  England  and  Italy,  though  not 
openly  favoring  it,  are  supposed  not  to  be  hos¬ 
tile  to  it.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  young 
man  should  venture  on  this  present  course, 
unless  assured  of  active  support  from  some  of 
the  powers;  for  active  support  is  likely  to  be 
ueceasary  against  very  active  opposition.  It 
has  long  been  the  belief  that  Bulgaria  will 
be  the  cause  of  the  next  war  iu  Europe  as  she 
was  of  the  last.  Is  the  time  at  hand!  The 
Boulanger-Ferry  embroglio  has  fended. 


Nothing  else  of  general  interest  in  “foreign 
news” . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Aug.  13,  1887. 

The  experimental  work  at  Houghton  Farm, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  has  been  discontinued  by 
the  owner,  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  because 
farmers  did  not  really  seek  the  results  of  the 
costly  work  done  there  exclusively  for  their 
benefit.  The  place  is  now  advertised  for  sale. 

. Our  esteemed  correspondent,  T. 

V.  Munson,  has  been  re-elected  President  of 
the  Texas  Horticultural  Society  for  the  coiu- 

ing  year . Towards  the  close  of  the 

late  California  wheat  corner  wheat  sold  at 
2J'f,c.  per  pound  in  San  Francisco,  against 
tyjjfc.  in  Chicago,  1  }{c.  in  New  York,  and 

1 640c.  in  Liverpool . The  second 

annual  festival  and  institute  of  the  Charlton 
Agricultural  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
village  of  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday,  August  17.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  programme,  at  once  instructive  and 
enk  rtaining.  There  will  bo  music  by  local 
artists,  short,  pithy  addresses  ou  agricultural 
topics  by  such  practical  uieu  as  Hon.  J.  S. 
Woodward,  See.  State  Agricultural  Society; 
Col.  F.  D.  Curtis,  Prof.  I  P.  Roberts,  Hou. 
Josiali  K.  Brown,  State  Dairy  Commissioner; 
Hou.  Josiah  Shull  aud  others.  The  public  are 

cordially  invited  to  attend . 

A  New  York  dealer  recently  purchased  1,500 
tons  of  rock  phosphate  at  Kingston,  Canada. . 
....  The  largest  farmers’ gathering  ever  held 
in  North  Carolina  occurred  at  Mount  Holly, 
near  Charlotte,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  From  2,500  to  3,000  were  in  camp, 
while  the  total  attendance  ranged  from  5,(500 
to  7,500.  Many  speeches,  various  excursions, 
much  jollification  nnd — let’s  hope— a  consid¬ 
erable  acquisition  of  practical  knowledge _ 

. To  July  1  there  were  upwards  of  12,000 

fresh  arrivals  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  nearly 

double  tho  entire  immigration  last  year . 

. Ohio  aud  W iseonsin  have,  sensibly,  modi¬ 
fied  their  restrictions  against  Illinois  cattle 
except  those  from  Cook  County;  but  the  other 
States  and  Territories  are  still  Obdurate ...... 

. Sheep  are  a  trifle  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

. .  .The  average  weight  of  the  hogs  re¬ 
ceived  at  Chicago  during  last  month  was  230 
pounds,  against  822  pounds  for  June  and  220 

pounds  for  July,  1886 . The  x-ange  of 

prices  for  shipping  cattle  at  this  time  last  year 
was  50  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds  above  pre¬ 
sent  prices..  . During  the  first  seven 

mouths  of  this  year  the  receipts  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yanis,  Chicago,  showed  a  gain,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  tho  same  time  last  year,  of  cattle, 
calves,  sheep,  and  horses  to  the  number  of 
872,205  head.  This  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  loss  iu  tho  number  of  hogs  received,  which 

was  841, 558 . The  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

County  Fair  will  be  held  Sept,  20,  28  instead 

of  Oct.  20,  23,  as  given  in  our  fair  list . 

. Indianapolis  complains  that  tho  Inter- 

State  lawr  has  ruined  its  grain-forwarding 
business.  Two  of  its  elevators  are  closed  for 
want  of  business,  and  the  others  haven’t  half 
ns  much  graiu  us  at  the  same  time  last  year. . . 

.  ...In  Hartford,  Md  ,  alone,  there  are  300  corn 
and  tomato  canueries,  and  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness  has  attained  enormous  size  in  the  State. 
The  farmers  make  a  big  thing  of  it,  as  the 
canneries  keep  up  prices . Dr.  Hol¬ 

loway,  Territorial  Veterinarian  of  Montana, 
says  glanders  is  quite  prevalent  iu  a  number 
of  places  in  the  Territory,  aud  though  vigor¬ 
ous  effort:,  have  been  made  to  eradicate  it,  the 
task  is  rendered  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Montana  is  larger  than  all  New-Englattd,  with 
a  much  smaller  population  than  Rhode 
Island’s. ...... .The  Dominion  Department  of 

Agriculture  has  decided  to  establish  a  botani¬ 
cal  museum  in  counectiou  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  farm  at  Ottawa . A  special 

from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  says  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  leading  wool  merchants,  the  Utah  clip 
this  year  will  amount  to  8,000,000  pounds  .  . 

.  ...Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  a 
monster  agricultural  meeting  at  the  South 
Essex  fair  grounds,  Toronto,  on  August  80,  at 
which  Mr.  Erastus  W  iman  is  to  speak  on 
Commercial  Onion,  The  projectors  of  the 
affair  say  it  will  be  the  greatest  meeting  ever 

held  in  tho  county  ....  . . A  cablegram 

yesterday  says  that  the  firm  of  Kudrin  &  Co. 
has  equipped  aud  started  for  Central  Asia  au 
expedition  which  will  establish  cottou  planta¬ 
tions  and  make  an  analysis  of  the  soil  of 
Turkestan  and  the  Transcaspian  Territories. 
Has  our  late  “cotton  corner”  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  attempt  to  develop  u  new  cotton- 
producing  regiouf . . . The  tolul  re¬ 

ceipts  of  cattle  at  Chicago  lust  week  were  the 
heaviest  ever  known,  the  uggregate  being 
about,  53,1100  head.  Why  shouldn’t  prices 
drop?  Cattle  should  be  cattle  next  year,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Cattle  the  year  after  .  In 

the  efforts  to  eradicate  “plouro”  iu  Cook 
County  over  8,000  cattle  have  been  slaugh¬ 
tered....  The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commission¬ 


ers  have  sent  a  commission  to  Gov.  Oglesby 
declaring  all  danger  from  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  Cook  County  past.  They  ask  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  at  once  initiate  measures  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  quarantine  restrictions  now  in 
force  in  various  States  and  Territories  against 
Illinois  . The  Massachusetts  Commis¬ 

sioners  ou  contagious  diseases  among  domestic 
animals  have  declared  quarantine  against 
oxen,  cows  and  store  cattle  from  New  York 

State  as  infected  with  plenrn  pneumonia . 

...  Cattle  are  dying  freely  ol’  Texas  fever  in 
Will  County,  III,  nnd  Washington  nnd  Mont¬ 
gomery  Counties,  Kan . Much  of  the 

live  stock  going  abroad  now  is  only  insured 
against  total  loss,  the  owners  taking  the  risk 
of  injury  or  damage  in  transit.  Freights  are 

$6  to  $7  per  head . Farmers  in  Southern 

Minnesota  and  Dakota  are  offering  88  to  $2.50 
a  day,  for  help  to  harvest  their  grain ;  some 
of  the  roads  arc  willing  to  carry  the  help  at 
two  cents  per  mile,  but  there’s  considerable 
danger  that  some  of  tho  crops  will  bo  lost, 
owing  to  lack  of  hands . The  flax¬ 

seed  inspectors  of  Chicago  have  found  old  flax¬ 
seed  “literally  swarming”  with  weevils  that 

appear  of  a  new  variety . ..Dairymen 

of  Southern  Illinois  will  probably  form  a 
combination  to  put  up  prices,  the  summer 
season  having  been  disastrous.  Similar  move  • 
incuts  among  dairymen  are  being  discussed 

in  many  other  sections  of  the  country . 

....Great  demand  for  twine  for  self-binders 
in  the  Northwest  lately.  With  twine  at  11 
cents  per  pound,  farmers  wouldn’t  buy  in 
hopes  of  lower  figures;  jobbers,  therefore, 
wouldn't  order,  nor  would  manufacturers 
make.  At  harvest  time  farmers  must  have 
twine  at  any  price;  supply  soon  exhausted. 
Country  merchants  aud  city  jobbers  impor¬ 
tuned.  Orders  sent  to  sections  where  the 
harvest  was  over;  factories  started:  $13,000 
worth  sold  in  one  day  at  Mi  waukee  alone,  for 
Wisconsin  farmers,  when,  after  a  week,  a  sup¬ 
ply  arrived.  Some  couldn’t  wait,  and  bound 

by  hand . By  orders  from  Secretary  Lamar, 

all  unlawful  fences  must  be  removed  at  once 
from  the  land  strip  between  Kansas  and  Texas 

now'  appropriated  by  cattle  companies . 

. , ,  .The  worst  drought  known  in  Belgium  for 
32  years  has  been  followed  by  a  plague  of 
locusts,  and  crops  which  survived  the  drought 
arc  I  icing  devoured  by  these  pests. . .  .The  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  hesitates  about  appointing  a 
Minister  of  Agriculture  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  ....  Students  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  Ohio  University  Centennial  agricultural 
free  scholarships,  may  enter  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  college  year,  September  12th,  18S7,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1888.  All  information  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  either  by  VY  II.  Scott,  President  of  the 
University,  or  N.  8.  Townshend,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  State  University,  Columbus, 

( )bio . . . 


Saturday,  August  13, 1878. 

European  cablegrams  ou  August  s  say  the 
wheat  crop  of  France  is  good.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  yield  will  amount  to  1 10,01)0,000  hec¬ 
tolitres  against  J 05,1  (00,006  iu  1886. 

Russian  harvest  reports  are  satisfactory. 
The  crop  is  especially  good  in  Bessarabia  aud 
Podolia;  doubtful  in  Volhynia,  Minsk  aud 
Mohssk'V,  owing  to  excessive  ruin;  fair  in  the 
provinces  bordering  on  tho  Sou  of  Azof  and 
the  River  Don,  and  exceptionally  flue  in  Char- 
koff  and  Poltava. 

The  price  of  wheat  iu  the  Vienna  market 
fell  to  a  lower  point  ou  Saturday  tlmu  known 
in  twenty  three  years. 

The  annual  crop  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Nova  Scotia,  telegraphed  yes¬ 
terday,  shows  that  tho  grain  crops  are  upon 
tho  whole  satisfactory,  with  a  promise  of  good 
quality  and  perhaps  over  the  average  quan¬ 
tity.  Tho  apple  crop  compares  favorably 
with  wbat  is  promised  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  iu  Europe.  American  mer¬ 
chants  are  already  looking  to  Nova  Scotia  for 
their  winter  supplies;  but  the  crop  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  under  the  average. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  givo 
estimates  based  upon  1,000  reports  from  various 
parts  of  the  State.  These  reports  indicate 
that  the  wheat  crop  will  probably  reach  31,- 
088,037  bushels,  falling  short  of  last  year’s 
product  about  8,000,000  bushels.  Last,  year’s 
crop  was  very  nearly  a  full  average.  The 
severe  drought  during  July  seriously  affected 
the  corn  prospects,  and  the  next  report  will 
undoubtedly  show  a  great  decline  in  condi- 


ptyrcUHncou.s 

DIXON'S  "Carburet  of  iron"  stovo  Polish  wut 
established  In  IK17,  anti  In  tO-(tay,  a*  It  was  thou,  the 
neatest  unit  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  olT  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  slue  Is  now  doub¬ 
ted  and  eake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quail 
tv  aud  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cuke. 


A\M*JiU 


AND 


LISTS 


BARN  FLOOR  gr 
gg  Horse  Power.' 


BIRO  SELL  MT'G  CR 

SOUTH  BCNO-lMSOkt 


ION  Thresher  Separator  anil  Cleaner, 
rniium  tarra  Grist  Mill.  Feed  Cutters.  Ac. 
L.  UOlhU  A  BKO..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Jobbers.  Aek  your  barness-maker  for  theta 

J  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich- 


HBiJUH,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston,  As'ts  for  New  Rngrtand. 


ZINC  COLLAR  PAD. «" S^S" 

,iw  _  The  meet  Reliable 

. ;u ami  Durable  ^ PAD 

or  wear  baa  no  affect 
_  V/  makes*  them  seif-id- 


l-J  WS  HAVE  had 

M 32  years  Experience. 

Use  this  llaUuduy  Standard  Geared  55  !nd  Hill.  1-X-L 
Com  Shelter  »a<l  i-X-L  Iron  Feed  51  III  an  t  do  your  shell¬ 
ing  fc.id  jfrtudLos  »tlwo»f.  ihui  uviuf  u»u  *o-l  |t**mtag  to  *ud 
fr*>m  tiiellrUi  Mill.  Thlj  work  eaa  bt  tS^ac  run  .  vrindr  durs 
wrjtfti  out-door  wort  U  »u*p#ode-t  on  the  F»nu.  the  sauio  Mill 
All.  -ulcorn  MW  wood,  *^ttchuru  Wld  fitlud-sloue,  i>ump 

WAttr,  ete. 

"e  nunu r*f? t u rr  t*( e  1 1 u.1 1 n <J a r  ^tandur»!  heart'd  and 
Punii.lur  H  lnd  MllU.I-A  I  Cora  ^1. .1 1 .  1-X-L  Iron 

;***  "*D1».  1-X-L  -lull  Cutter*.  Ho  re  ravers.  Juki. 

Saw  rattles, dsuud.nl  Hatuk  T.ioU  eun.ixting  of  Anti  Kriation. 
KcTpiaUtlo.  S  wtTifl  aful  R<xi  il»y  Carrier  -.  Harpocn  and  Grapple 
Horse  Hay  borna,  Pulley*  and  Floor  Hook«.  Also  a  full  line  ol 
Tank*,  Tank  Fixlum*  aod  Fumpa  Tor  Harm.  Ornamental,  Village 
*ni>  11  vi^  P'irP°*t'**  StiOil  for  eatalogue  an>1  prices. 

Kclmble  Aiceui*  wanted  tn  all  una>«i<ned  territory. 

U.  8,  ll’LND  K.NGDiK  A  PUJ1P  CO.,  BataHa,  Ill. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  Net. 
York  State  Ag.  Soc.’a  latest  trial,  overa  large  num¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNS!  ILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

St.  JuhusTtllr.  Montgomery  Co.,  No»v  York. 


Improved  I1YDKA1I.II'  U  V  1|S. 

Send  fur  Circular  ami  l'rlee  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAH  THORP,  JR., 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
'Centennial  Exhibition.  Philadelphia. 


tion  since  that  reported  July  1.  Potatoes  have 
■suffered  from  the  same  cause,  the  crop  being 
estimated  at  only  015  per  cent,  of  an  average. 
Apples  promise  only  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 
Teaches  about  a  third  of  a  crop. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  “factory  cheese” 
here  was  offered  at  8,'^  to  NJT  cents.  First 
one  big  buyer  and  then  others  began  to  buy 
heavily  on  reports  of  dry  weather  here  and 
beyond  the  water,  and  prices  rose  steadily  till 
Wednesday  last,  whim  they  reached  1  L'  .c.  for 
“factory” — the  highest  figure  ever  known  here 
at  this  time  of  yea- ,  being  fully  three  cents 
a  pound  over  the  price  at  the  same 
date  last  year.  Thu  excitement  has 
spread  to  interior  points  and  also  to  Canada, 
where  it  is  so  marked  that  prices  there  are 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  cent  higher 
than  those  ruling  here.  Factory  men  are  less 
willing  to  sell  than  when  prices  were  lower. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  says  that  line  crops  of 
wheat  and  hay  have  been  grown  and  harvest¬ 
ed.  The  paper  admits  that  the  outlook  for 
corn  is  unfavorable,  but  cautions  farmers 
agaiust  cutting  corn  at  present  for  fodder. 
The  editor  insists  that  the  ear  is  in  good  shape, 
and  claims  that  there  is  yet  a  possibility  that 
timely  rains  may  result,  in  saving  the  larger- 
portion  of  the  growing  crop. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Aug.  18, 1887. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  fallow.-; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . ?J*  7'4  7'4 

8trlot  Ordinary .  7-V*  7«, 

Good  Ordinary . S  !l  16  8  11-16  8  11  16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  »  IgA  «tjj 

Low  Middling.. . !l4fi  914  <ju 

Strict  Low  Middling...  a  9-16  y  n-is  y  11-16 

Middling .  »•>(  HJ4  1% 

Good  Middling . .  lu  lU>y  iu*a 

Strict  Good  Middling.. .1014  11  ■>*  o-g, 

Middling  Fair. . 10JA  HHi  low 

Fair .  .....1154  I1«  Ilk 

STAiNKD. 

Good  Ordinary . BT„  I  Low  Middling  ....  S‘4 

BtrletGuod  Ord . 7  D-K  I  Middling  .  .  94* 

VeourvuT.KH.— Potatoes.—  Lung  Island  Rose,  per  bid, 
SI  suat  7‘>:  Jersey  Rose,  p  *r  tdd.  ,1  load  no,  sweet,  red, 
per  bill,  V-'  JO.j/iH  ui;  do  yellirw,  per  bbL  1 8  1  ''a :{  Mi;  Corn, 
per  ici,  75c  agl  .Ml,  Cucumbers,  per  l.OOu.  7Sca?l  10, 
Egg  plant,  per  bbl,  SI  UO.aS;  Onions,  Cunnectlcui  red. 
per  bijl  $2.w  si)  do.  orange  County  red,  per  bbl.,  si  50 
<•1.2  2V,  do,  yellow,  p.-r  bbl.,  C2  60  .<8;  uomatoeH,  per 
erute,  Wlcagl;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  1U0,  «B<u7; 
Beans,  Lima,  per  bag  si  50<-o2. 

REBUS lOVbr  lu  moderute  demand;  quoted  from 
7i-i  sc  ,  and  Is  quit.-  flrm;  Timothy  Is  slow ;  quoted  nt 
150 

Hay  a  mi  Svbavv.  Good  stock  continues  In  light 
demand,  and  Is  well  held.  Ungraded  new  hay  Is  soil 
selling  slowly  at  mUIjc  Hay— Timothy,  Choice,  title  <v 
$1;  No,  I.  V.  (00o;  No.  s-VaSoe:  Clover,  mixed,  SSgMic: 
elov.  r.  in  -lee:  shipping,  tine,  straw  Long  rye.  60® 65c, 
short  do,  40.ik4.rc;  oat,  li«<tl!le. 

Hops  There  are  no  new  developments  lu  this  dl- 
reetldu.  Stagnation  Is  admit  the  only  feature,  for 
while  Hie  crop  damage  reports  deter  uetlvo  selling  the 
Sei-ptlelstu  which  exists  In  regard  to  Un-sc  reports  pro 
vents  buying.  Atm  rle;ui  Hops  N  V.  State  new  crop, 
25c;  crop  of  i-sti,  best,  ido:  do.  eoiumoti  to  goon,  12* 
Hie,  Ho.  I ss.'i,  best,  ;igdde;  do  ttieulum,  .VaTe;  Pnedle 
Coasr,  crop  l"i,.  Pest,  do,  cnniiuoli  to  good,  Hi 
OjiHie;  dii  1885,  good  to  prlnn*.  Stakluc;  Foreign  -  Ger¬ 
mans,  crop  Is-ili,  best,  20c;  do,  medium,  Ifw-  lsc;  do, 
eoinmon,  UigiUc. 

Puei.rnY.—l.iTK,— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  nn.l  Fenn 
sylvurila,  per  01,  Wrg,rh.-*4;  fowl*,  W esc., per  tt> ,  l.'  .i .  ilsje, 
roosters,  old,  per  a,  5c;  turkeys,  per  a  lUal.’e; 
ducks,  wenu*rn  pet  pair,  5fl®i0e;  chickens,  large, 
per  a.  IH'sri-I  lc;  do,  medium  to  good,  per  L’lglJe:  do, 
Western,  per  a,  UjnUtye;  geese,  western,  per  pair, 
$1  lSutl  10. 

Foultuy. — Uhksskd. -Turkey s,  mixed  weights,  per 
a.  at  I8e;  fowls,  t’ldUidelphla  and  Jersey  18^) lie; 
do,  W  estern  Fed.  prime,  old  cocks,  per  a 

7«jse;  Squabs,  white,  per  do*.  *J<©2  25;  Squabs,  dark 
pur  do*,  *i  si,  duck*,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  a,  11 
<•<.160;  ito,  Long  Lslaud,  do,  pur  a,  l  iailSc  chickens, 
spring,  1‘hitudcipblu,  large,  per  a,  22®28e:  do.  do,  do. 
mixed,  per  a.  Is  •  eie;  do  do  Long  I -laud,  senlded,  p  r 
lb,  a  e;  do  do  western,  per  Id,  Mjp.se;  do  do  state, 
ID®  17© 

G auk.— l’lgtsona,  per  <lo*.  *1  75(512  IW;  golden  plover, 
per  do/.,  Ise  .  *1  .‘5;  English  snipe,  per  dor.,  1  iu»l  25. 

l-'uiurs,— s  ate  11.— Apples,  per  bbl,  7r.e g|rj  SO  -;Peache8 
per  crate.  $2  0tiji2  ..1.  Peaches,  per  basket,  ;sc  .1  ;  ; 
Watermelons,  per  IGI,  $li*8J.  tluekleberrle-,  per 
<|Uiirt,  i.alOe;  grapes,  per  lb.  t.tlB©;  pears,  |«  r  bbl. 
*1  '0  it!  fw;  do  par  eraie,  <2 bU;  muskmeloiih.  per 

bid,  IneL.jigd. 

Fruits.—  ihurd.  Quouuions  are  for:  Apples 
Funey  livaporaied,  -e  ;Ju.  fair  10 good.  13fcc  Lie,  .10 
State,  mlk'i'd.  -<®-e.  do  do  quarters,  i'.„  to  5)*c,  uhlo 
and  iMicliIttau,  quarters,  bbl>,  i ■  t  •  •.'«•;  apples,  old,  2  a 
Stye,  (berries  pit  til,  1 :  a  be.  Raspberries—  evupor 
ateil,  -Jit-;  do,  sun-dried,  -<y  e.  HlackberrM 
prime,  new,  Tl^.aMo.  WhorUeberrle-s,  e.  iTums— e: 
Peachea,  Georgia,  evaporaie.i,  tmpeeled,  12c. 

quoted  :w  Hd.a<ie.  for  to  a, spring  and  win- 
tern.;  as,  ,ik»K1C;  80  lbs.  He-I  s&e.  KU  Ibs.NJf^alkV-  sharps, 
DiRjeaSl  05.  Rye  Feed,  nominal  at  85,.ji‘JUe.;  screenings 
65y*J5c. 

Pkanuts.— A  fair  jobbing  demand  at  steady  prices, 
quoted  at  57g..  6c  for  fancy  hand  picked;  PV#5Mc. 
lor  tarmers’  grades. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— PoovtsioHS.— pork.— mma,  quoted  at 
$15  Ui  'i  i.'i  25  for  Old ;  41 3  50*14(41  for  new;  iL>7.ViH7  for 
Family  Mess.  $16 ixijM,  hi  tor  Clear  Hack,  and  $:l  ,u 
for  lixtra  PrPm  Bricr.-Olty  Extra  Imlta  iles»,$Hi  1 Mt 
11  fa,  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels,  7  a$;  ran  Packet,  $;  od,»S; 
Plate.*!.  Hi-  kk  Hams.- quoted  m  jiuirii.  Ctrt  Mk\ts 
—  Pickled  Hellles,  Pi  16  average,  quoted.  SiAaS;Ue; 
ami  .11  west  11  roe u  Hhuis.'J-V  nu  l<;  it.  mm  y^e  for  11 

16;  PickI.'iI  RelllcS,  I,'  16.  quoted  Kip-.  I'l.  kled  Hlliui. 
I2<'<  12'  ic;  Piealeit  ehuuldcrx,  «H|(»6S.ic;  Smoked  Hums, 
l.'Vi:  Id.rvi ;  Muolb'd  -viioulders,  Ve .  M10u1.cs.  Long 
Clear  lu  New  York  quoted  at  S'qe.  Dmkssrd  Hohs  city 
jlCRV)  1..  u  tin,  i  .  .  Ite;  PI 

Weutciu  Sientu  quin-si  at  H.w;e;  re nued,  quot¬ 
ed  at  1.1  c;  City  Steam,  6.850.  L'onLlnetil:  south  Ameri¬ 
can,  IU<.<  ;  Hi  ;  September,  6,  -  hvul.,l<(e;  . . .  I  '  ' 

T.dlc:  November,  li.'A'okiiJWe, December,  B.yVitx.Ude;  Junu 
ary,  Jjii.ODe. 

PlHLADEU'blA,  PA.  -PlJOVUSIOKB  Arm.  11  KEF.— City 
{•atiiily,  per  bbl.,  AD  Mi:, til);  <lo  packet',  $%t{>  M);  smoked 
beef, Maine,  Beef  hams,  *21  Pork.  -Mckh.IKIa  IS  5li;do, 
prime  uiwe.,  m-w.  *i:>5ii;  do.  do.  family,  $i«  e  <.ii  a(t. 
Hams— smoked,  r2Kj  .tile.  (.ARP  CltyRellneil,  *7  ilSn* 
•  in;  ilo,  steam,  *i  11*4:  do.  Hutcbers'  loose,  $v  25, a6  y). 

IULtimoue,  Md.  Provisions  sternly,  quiet  Mess 
Pork,  *Hi<i.';  Bulk  meals  Shoulders  and  Clear  lllu 
bides,  packed,  mtlk;.  Bacon -Shoulders,  T'j'iis'ie; 
L'**Ntr  Klb  Sides,  Hums,  12^4® lie,  Lard—Uoflne<l 

CniOAOO,— MB88  Pork.-$1,*..  Lard.-*6  57>A.  Short 
Rib  skies  (loose).  $h, 

DAIRY  AND  RUG  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— HtiTTKU  Cream.  West,  best,  25®2:«(ue; 
S?»  prime.  22ig2le;  do,  good,  18<,u20e;  State,  extra, 
25ta26>4c.  Slate  dairy,  new— Half-tubs,  line,  2l®28c: 
do,  do,  good,  18<fli 2oe;  Western— Imitation  creamery, 
best,  18®  19c;  do,  line,  16® lie;  Western  dairy,  tine,  I? 


THE  RURAL  HEW-Y0RKIR. 


®18c;  do,  fair,  I5®lflc;  do,  factory,  best,  Hi®  17c; 
do,  do,  One,  I5i«jIKc;  do,  do.  conilhou,  I2@13c. 

Cheese.— Factory,  best  white.  I19t@ii'4e;  do,  best 
colored,  119£6«ll&c;  do,  good,  Hispanic-  night  skims, 
medium,  7®i?<c:  night  <lo,  prime,  8jy®9)40. 

Euus.  Srate.  17®JJJ4c:  Western, ,  IflUffllflc;  do.  In¬ 
ferior,  liKgilSc;  Canadian,  I6!4<uil7c. 

Boston,  Mass  tiurreiv-FIrm.  Western  Extra 
Creamery,  25c.  N.  Y.  mid  Vermont  Extra,  28c.  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairy  Extra.  2|im2'2e.  Cheese  quiet.  Be«t  New 
York  ami  Vermont.  li'Vkllc.  Eggs  dull.  Eastern 
extras.  18o;  wcsieni,  fresh, 

P111t.AnKi.rn1  a,  Fa,— Butter  flrm.  Penn.  Cream¬ 
ery  extra,  25c;  Western  Creamery  extra.  25c. 
H  C.  and  N  Y  Creamery,  extra.  20®22e,  Packing  Butter, 
5*100.  chkkkk.— Firm:  New  Yors  full  cream,  il!4c; 
<ililo  Huts,  choice,  10c;  Pennsylvania  part  skims, 
;i'6rje:  do.  rmi  skims,  i®2c.  Kucua— Firmer.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  firsts,  n'lbju;  Ohio  and  other  western  nrsts, 
Ific. 

CniCAOO.tll  — Buttrii.— Firm.  Creamery.  2liJ4®27c; 
dairy,  tb}4®22J4c.  Eoos.— ili4®120.  per  do*. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York. -Wheat.— NO.  1  nurd,  New  York  In¬ 
spection,  Ht®81j4<‘;  No.  1  Northern,  s2C;  Ungraded 
Spring,  ■iJji.i.i'ie,  No.  2  Chicago,  78-(ic:  Ungraded  Red, 
'"Dp.'S'&O.  No.  2  Red,  Sue;  No.  2  lied  for  August.  80c; 
do.  Cur  September.  8<y,»H<vi,c;  do.  for  Ociohr-r, 

8174c;  do  for  November.  s^4it82c;  do  for  December, 
84tftu:8iSfc:  du  for  January,  Sije  <ts.’,%c;  do  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  K^a-xfc  do  rur  March.  do  April, 

89Jke;  <lo  May,  Cvrs.— Ungruticd  Mlxcu  at 

i'H.i  «'3lc;  No.  2  ist.-thtlqe:  No.  2  for  Scptemlier,  is 74® 
5Uc  do  for  OC'ODer,  r.i74®517i;c;  dolor  November. 
50itf-5;5174ff,  do  fur  Uccenibcr,  c;  do  for  January.  v»Uc; 
do  for  May.  f4a557te.  oats.  No.  8.  3te:  do.  White, 
85,M  aS-VIgc,  No. 2,  SlRj'&JI&e;  do  White.  ;fU»-iio;  MiWnt  No. 
1  vS  hltir,  88c;  Mixed  Western.  yil-r.Ge,  While  do, 
87<*13J<Ci  No,  2  while  for  August,  IttWo;  No.  2  Mixed 
for  August.  Si?w-cn;t,c;  do  ror  September.  :UJ4®S2c; 
do  for  October,  w4Jg®UU4c;  do  for  Norcrnbcr,  15 :P4'ai 
23^0. 

floor,  axp  jikai.—fi^or— quotations;  Fine  $210 
®3  00,  latter  for  fancy:  Superline,  $2  25:  Exrra 

No.  2,  $J  1 5*» 8  Ml;  Good  1.0  Fancy  Extra  State.  $3  70:«M  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  $3  ISgtttil;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  $.-;  0S®4  :«j;  Coaimon  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $5  15®4  00;  Good  to  Fancy,  $4  10®S; 
Common  Extra  , Minnesota.  $3  15 as  Pi,  Clear.  *3  60  6 
1  (XI;  Rye  Mixture,  $3  30 it 4  10;  Straight,  $4  00-a-i  60; 
Patent,  $4  SJ®  I  85;  Patent  Winter  Wheal.  Extra.  #1  30 
<3*5.  City  illll  Extra  ror  West  Indies,  *4  25® 
4  35.  SotlTitkax  F1.0PR.— Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
$3  sued,  and  Good  to  Choice,  do  *4  mar..  Rvk  Flour. 
-Superfine.  $2  65 -t 3  00.  Coas  Mxat..- Yellow  Western 
quoretl  at  *.'  mi®2  75.  and  Brandywine  $2  75® 2  85. 
sales  2ix»  bids  Brandywine  at  $2  85. 

lUr  riMORK,  ,M.L— Flour  dull.  Howard  street  and 
Wesierti  Superfine.  *S2V32  75;  do  extra.  $i0o®3  to; 
family.  $3  .A «u4  tr-.  city  mills,  superUue.  $2  Mi-t3  doex 
ira.  *8  a.V'C-l  7.5;  do  Hlo  Brands.  $4  l  MR  P.arnpseo  fa¬ 
mily.  $1  75;  do  superlative  patent,  s;.  1,  W n hat-  -South¬ 
ern  red,  7:'«3Stc,  <lu  Amber,  81  to  Hvc:  No.  2  Western 
Winter  Red  spot,  7-t«t7Jl4c;  do,  for  September,  so® 
80‘a‘c;  do  for  Oeutber.  SlWslJfo.  December,  vl  *847(0. 
Corn  -White,  52  to  53hie.  Yellow.  .5.'  to  .53c;  Mixed 
spot,  ts®!'1-.:;  August.  Is  *  l-3s,e,  S,q,r,-itil r.  I--1,'-  bid; 
October.  HKHft >•  MWf,R.  Oats-  -Soathern  White, 32  10 37c; 
Western,  34  to  .(He;  Western  Mixed.  32  to  >4e;  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  32  to  37c.  RYE.— quiet  at  48®52c  new. 

CWICAUO.  Pun;  11.  -Winter  Wheal.  $a  J  l  yt  C,;  Spring 
Wheat.  $'<  In  a  I  25;  Sprltt*  i’atenls.  $4  (0*1  50.  W HE  vr. 
-No. 2 spring,  te!4e.  No.  grip  t.Sc;  No.  2,  Red.  71-Ve. 
Corn.— No.  2.  41Uc.  OAT*.-No.  2,  25%C.  Ryk.-No.  2. 
He.  Baui.kv.— No.  2,  nominal. 

Buffalo,  N.  Wiii  at.  —  No.  1  Hard,  iti  good  in 
qulry .  at  77c.  bid.  7Se  asked;  Winter  Wheat,  In  good 
demand;  prices  a  dilute  Higher,  No.  2  Red.  7 7 ■•(.<.';  No  1 
White  Michigan  to  arrive,  sic.  on  track.  Cokv.-  lu 
fair  demand,  hut  lower,  iSl4e  gats— No.  2  Whitt*,  .1214 
OGSJe;  No  White,  32c:  No.  2  Mixed,  iXlUj  .t.lle.  F1.011:. 
was  quiet  and  weak.  MttUKKh  steady  nnd  unchanged 
-\\  iiiut  Bran,  $15.  spring,  $14  Ml. 

Ptni.AUKl.i'iirv  Pa.— Fun  u.— Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  superflue.  $'2  .'HI  to  J2  ,:•;  <lo  do  do  extra.  X3;a3  25; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  60  to  S3  75.  Peunsylvnutu 
Roller  Process,  gka*4  25;  Delaware  family.  St  vS-l  tU; 
Ohio  clear,  S;  SJ;.«4  15;  do  straight.  «4  17Kg4  lilt  In 
'liana  Clear.  $3S--.j,t  u,.  do  n might  *4  !#i  lu;  St. 
DxiE  and  -HoUthern  llllaols  clear,  s.7  87.^4  TT:  jo.  do, 
stralglil,  *4 15<3440;  Winter  wheal  patent,  fair  to  eriotee 
84  Sl.ly't*  7.'i;  Minnesota  baker-  clear,  $3  811  to  £1  III;  do, 
do.  strjdght,  *1  l>  lu$4  40;  Ml  mu  mu  a  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  MX.*  *4  .3;  Ryt*  Flour.  IJKWili  per  barrel 
for  Fair  to  Choice:  sagamore  quoted  at  $2  in.  W 11  rat. 
No  2  Delaware  Red  In  export  elevator,  at  SJe,  No.  2 
Red  for  August.  7a!-,  l.;71R4c:  do  for  September,  spi^i* 
80(40;  do.  for  Oclober,  'i.qnM  ije;  do  tor  November, 
82:lx  <>3t'4e.  Corn. -st.  timer  No.  2  Mixed  IU  grttiu 
depot,  55c,  No  2  Mixed  for  August,  nominal;  do.  tor 
September,  .Mx.v5lc;  >10,  fur  October.  MViiSlci  do  for  No 
vember.  o.vMe.  ga  is.  New  Kejeelod  white.  3t,y  i32e; 
NOW  Ungraded  mixed.  31c:  New  No.  2  mixed,  82o; 
New  No.  3  wtilte,  tty. i New  So.  2  white  quoted 
at  34-Vi_.'(,;Ui/;  qji)  No.  2  white.  ■>; a, ?7*nc;  New  No.  1 
white,  at  :g>e. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKET. S. 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  August  13,  1887. 

Milch  Cows.— Reported  sales  are  at  the  range  of  $30 
<•<33  per  head,  with  a  very  few  to  private  customers  a; 
Stilt  etteh.  Among  the  sales  were  10  head  hv  John 
Ducey  at  S-Xi ■<  Ht  per  head,  ami  7  head  by  P.  MeCaoe  at 
$34<!jt>0  for  Common  to  Choice  Cows. 

•  Beeves  -Corn  fed  Texans.  I ,(>45  lb  average,  at  $t  per 
lOU  !»•;  <lo,  1,111  n.,  at  Si  05;  Cotoruuu  Hulf  Breeds,  |,2u3 
16,  ar  $14  1.  do.  1.25W  lb.  al  $4  45;  do,  t.2fi!l  m.at  $t50; 
Kentucky  Ste.  rs.  t.D2  lb.  at  $4  25;  do,  1,237  >■  at  $4  i  , 

•  to.  T.iVlll  16,  at  $5  15;  Virginia  do,  t.imi  lb.  ai  1 1  20:  do, 
1,223  m,  at  $4  4";  Chicago  steers.  1,110  a  average,  at 
84  sr.  iff  uv  lb;  do.  t.Mo  is.  at  $1  4;,;  ©a,  1,3738  lb.  al  M  37; 
do,  1,262  Ih,  at  4 *  55;  Native  Steers,  1,625 lb,  average,  at 
$5  05  per  lui  16;  do.  1.343  lit,  at  «••  1 5;  do,  1,420  ft,  ut  *1  mi, 
do.  i,ts4i  lb.  .a;  $4  73.  Chicago  Steers,  1,*40  n>.  average, 
at  *3  35  per  100  16;  do  l.MGffi,  at  $5  13;  <lo.  MH  16.  a! 
*5  15;  do.  1.2431b  al  $1  SO;  Colorado  Half  Breeds,  1,213 
16.  at  $4  .45;  do,  l.ls.lb,  at  *1  40;  Chicago  Steers,  1,  Kl  16 
average,  at  8.5  HI  less  «3;  do,  1.1356  3.,  at  *4  80;  Kentucky 
Steers,  1,515  lb  average,  at  *4  85  per  UK)  lb  do,  1,316  lb. 
a(  *4  7(1.  do,  1.315  lb,  at  $4  to.  do,  1,290  16.  at  SI  <0.  In¬ 
diana  do.  1.420  a,  a I  »4  U0;  ilo,  l.oiJ  lb.  at  $1  'Al;  do,  1,42-1 
a.  at  $1 IX). 

Calve*.  Buttermilk  calves,  218  lb,  average,  at  3Uc. 
Fed  do,  IBS  lb,  at  s^jcjdo.  1951b,  at  le;  Veals.  175  .b,  at 
Be;  do,  152  lb,  at  6c;  do,  163  lb,  al  He;  Buttermilk  Calves, 
1-6  n.  average,  al  bV-  per  lb,  Veals,  no  lb  at  6e;  do.  152 
16.  at  7(ve,  do,  14H  lb,  at  Se,  do.  153  lb,  al  SO;  Veils,  137 
Ih,  at  Stic,  per  lb;  do.  226  lb,  al  6c  do.  13>.  lb.  at  7c;  do, 
Buttermilk  Calves,  '208  tb,  ut  S>te.  per  16;  Fed  do,  71(1  tb, 
at  le;  do,  ISO  lb.  nt  Be;  Veal*,  ls7  lit  average,  al  6c.  per 
lb,  do,  ll'.l  lb,  nt  7Vae;  do.  141  lb,  at  7$*c. 

Shkkp  axu  i.AMn-v.  Kentucky  FTwes.  91  2>  average, 
at  S ;  75  per  1  1.1  16;  Kentucky  Sheep,  Nl1-.  lb  at  8i-  <10, 
98  In,  to  #4 25;  do,  hi*  lb.  at  si  ;,o.  qd,  tselectcd)  103 
16,  at  *5  .50.  Keulueky  l.ainlw,  Bill*  III.  at  uj^je  per  lb;  do, 
81  [b.  at  B>l»c;  do,  62  a,  at  7i*c;  do,  60  B.at  i.’-qc.  do,  {so- 
leeted)  tis  lo,  at  8*i|C;  Kentucky  sheep,  93  n>  average, 
at  384c.  pof  ®i  ilo.  96  tb,  al  4c.  u(\  S4  lb  at  -IWc;  Keu 
tucky  l.aiKtis,  66  lb,  at  Wrc  per  lb;  do.  65  lb  ut  <; isc;  do, 
<>-ll-4  Ui  at  tApNdo  62  a,  <tt  trike;  West  Vergtriln  >hcep, 
18  lo  average,  al  3Hc  per  In,  Ohio  do,  ;s  in  at  <  4c.  Ken 
lucky  do.  hXi.14  lb.  ul  40  SO  per  10.)  lb;  .lo,  As  p.,  m  ||  5  i; 
Kentucky  Lambs,  61  ft.,  at  7c,  pi'r  Wttil  Virginia  do, 
59  16,  at  7c;  Kentucky  Ison  Us.  tut*  ib  average,  at  71-ac 
per  16,  west  Vlrglula  do,  51  16  at  litjc  Kentucky 
Ewes,  i.few  Bueksl  93  B  at;Gto;  Cull  l.aluoa  attd  Sheep, 
47  lb  at  3'*v:  Ohio  Sheep,  71  m  average,  ut  3fsc  per  lb. 
Lambs,  ill.  Ib  Average,  al  8bL0  per  lb;  slate  sin  op,  94  tb 
average,  at  Lite  per  Tr. ;  8 Western  do.  72  Ib,  at  |t^e: 
do,  107  ib,  al  tvoe;  Wcuiern  l.nintM,  tpoor;  at  i(*e;  do,  as 
lb,  id  o'.  Canada  do,  191  Ih,  at  i(\;c;  55  estejn  Sheep  ami 
Lambs,  77  Ib,  at  -IMCiSlale  sheep,  ,7  lb  average,  ai  ajjc 
per  lb;  do,  89  Ib,  at  IRje;  State  l  ambs,  45  m,  at  5c, 
do,  till  16.  at  eMc. 

Hons,  Receipts  tor  six  days.  19  510  head,  against  18,- 
7BS  bead  for  same  time  last  Wee*. state  Hogs.  321  ib 
average,  at  $5  30  per  100  lb;  do,  714.5  Ib,  al  *5  55;  do,  185 

ib,  nt  $5  60:  do.  139  lb.  at  *5  BO;  do,27S  lb,  at  $5  60;  do, 
211  lb  at  *3  70;  'llougha,"  lilt  lb,  at  34  (KL 

Buffalo  Sbaku  —  Receipt*  ror  week,  31, l<0  head; 
for  same  Dim.  lied  week,  37,<(N.l  head.  Common  to 
Fair,  $3  *i56ii4  0  3  Gciod  to  choice,  $4  15,* 4  50  Canadian 
Ltuntxs  advanced  lOklAc  Ilous  Receipts  for  the 
week,  iwaso  head;  for  satoo  time  last  week.  .7.2m 
head.  Grassy  I’lgs,  *1  25(^1  75:  Best  York  Weight 
Gr.tsset-s,  $5  lOtdN  20.  Corn  ted  Selecled  Yorkers,  $.s  2o 
<•1, .7  90,  Selected  medium  weights,  *.5  30.<A  45. 

Chicago.— Cattlk.— Market  strong.  Shipping  steers, 
$3  00.14,4  75;  stoekers  and  feeders,  $1  2.7. .o3  15;  cows, 
bulls  aud  mixed,  $1  00(9.2  75.  H009.— Market  stronger. 
Rough  uud  mixed,  $4  tvva.5  30;  packing  and  ship. 


I  WILL  IlVStJRE 
YOl  R  IIO<*S 

Against  death  by  disease,  AND  PAY  for 
ALL  THAT  DIE. 

Write  for  Terms. 

References:  Any  bank  in  this  city,  or 
the  mercantile  agencies. 


Di  JOS.  HUS' 

HOG 

AND 

POULTRY 

REMEDY. 


1  his  power  is  ea.-ily  folded  when  not  in 

use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  w  antsHMS^E^BHiA' _ 

who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  aUellj  or  any  thing  one  or  two  horses  can  do. 
•.itid  fir  (  treu lar  und  1  rices.  glllTII  A  tVOODAKl).  Kalattiaxov, 


,r-  r 

o.  —  ~  r 
!x»5 
1 1 
?  L“  •-  ? 


Agents  wanted  a'  5  J- 

Hicb  '  * 


SOLD  BY 

EVERY  LEADING 

D  It  U  G  G  1ST 

IX  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


USFD  BY  EVERY 

PROMINENT  FEEDER. 


*U*  For  tnr  pric«  |U. 

Ihta  *Qd  vM  .••■>• 

JONfS  Of  BINQHAMT9N. 
_ BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 

Q  T,  n  Strawberry,  n  New  Rerry  of  very 
■  Tf  v  •*-*"  tine  quality,  now  offered  for  I  he  first 
time  Also  Jkwem..  Jessie,  Belmoat.  and  other 
. — varieties.  Ydtlre«.  p.  M.  augur  a  sons, 

Originators,  MlDt'LKUtKLU,  Cons. 


1  WILLIAMS 


The  Best  Cure  for  Cmictis,  Weak  Lungs,  Asthma,  indi- 
gvstion.  Inward  Pxlns.  6  vhaustion.  Comte iimtr  thentost 
vidualile  medicines  with  Jamaica  Giag.-r, ;; .-  verts  a  eura- 
tlve  lower  over  dtsenso  unknown  to  dII.vi-  reinnlies. 
Weak  I.ungs.  Rheumullsni,  Female  Weakens*,  ami  the 
distressing  ills  of  the  Stomach.  !  o.-r,  Kldiuvs  and 
Bowels  are  dragging  thouaamis  to  the  clave  w  ho' would 
recover  the  it-  health  by  the  Hm.n  <i>e  of  IGkkkr's 
G  incur  Ionic,  it  is  new  life  and  st  retie  ■  U  1 1,,  (1ged 
,60c.  at  Druggists.  II  Is  cox  32  Co.,  16355  ill  iiuu  Street,  N.V. 


EVERY  FARMER 

T„r  .r.,  -  H|g  QWN 

,  — L  MILLER 


None  genuine  except  with  this  Trade  Mark. 

—  PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 

ARRESTS 

DISEASE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“  HOGOL.OQY,” 
a  Pamphlet  on  Swine,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESTROYS  WORMS. 

RELIEVES  WHEN 

SMUT  POISONED. 

INCREASESthe  FLESH. 


10  7  €3. 


PRICES : 

$2  50,  SI. 25  and  50  Cents 
per  ltnx. 

‘25  pound  Cans,  812,30. 

JOS.  HAAS,  l  S„ 

56  S.  Penn  Street, 
Indianapolis,  lnd. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGUICT'  LTVIi  X  J.  IMPLEMENTS,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  harm, etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATER  I*  ROD  F  SH  EET 1  N  G  hv  the  piece  from  like, 
per  square  roof,  ail  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  RED  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  eta  per  yard,  and  is  JUlnettes  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  !8.  WATER  PROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ping,  $5  out* 5  '5:  light,  $4  40*3  15:  skips,  *3  00@4  35. 
Shkicp.— Market  steady  for  best,  common  lower.  Na¬ 
tives.  g'2  .Vl'a  4  25;  Western.  $.11il®SSI,  Texans,  $2  506u 
365;  lambs,  $1  00<i  1  (A)  per  head. 

St.  Louis.— Cattlk. Market  steady.  Fair  to  Choice 
Heavy  Native  Steers,  33  i«x»  1  20;  Butchers'  Steers. 
Fair  to  Choice,  $3  fin-ftS  95,  Feeders  fair  to  good,  $2  St) 
M3  40:  Stoekers.  fair  to  good,  *2*XJ  f2  75;  Texans,  and 
Indiana  common  grass  tn  gootl  corn  fed  $1914(^3  SO. 
Hoos.— Market  was  higher.  Choice  heavy  and 
Butchers'  Selections.  $7  .-<<•£. 5  i”;  Packing,  medium  to 
prime.  $1  90*5  15;  Yorkers,  medium  to  prime,  *4  iMkj$ 
5  15.  Pigs,  common  to  Good,  $1  25<g4S5. 

SitcEu— Market  firm,  nipped  ralr  to  choice, 
$3 15<at4  00:  Lambs,  $S  75«#4  75. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  A  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs.  Established  1915. 

No.  279  Washington  8t„  Sew  York  City. 

EVERY  I :JRMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

Into  the  merits  of  BREEDS  DN15~ERSAL  55  KEDKK 
for  5veedlng  all  h  ed  crops  and  putting  la  grain  attd 
grass  seed .  Ex  Gov.  Rohle.  Master.  Me.,  state  Grange 
ivrltes:  ‘'It  should  bo  owned  by  every  farmer  In  the 
country."  Circulars  and  testimonials  after  Sept.  1. 
UNIVERSAL  WEEDKK  t'«.. 

No.  Weare,  N.  II. 

UNUSUALLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 

HIGH  CLASS 

Pedigree  Her k sliire  Pigs. 

Mr.  NATHANIEL  BENJAF1EI.D  has  received  in¬ 
structions  from  Mr  G.  6’.  VINCENT,  of  C'tJIPTOS 
VALENCE.  DORCHESTER.  DORSET,  to  sell  by  5U<'- 
t;on  on  ih.-  Pmnises.  on  Til  URSDA  Y,  Septetti. 
her  S,  |  S.S7.  Ills  Entire  Herd  ouh>  of  the  largest  tn 
England!  of  Highly  Bred  Pedigree  BERK  Sill  lfK 
PIGS. 

such  an  opportunity  as  Mils  for  obtaining  some  of 
the  best  blood  In  the  world  very  seldom  occurs.  Mr 
Vincent,  through  ill  health  is  declining  business,  con 
seqm  nrly  every  pig  will  be  sold  without  reserve.  Dur 
lug  the  last  four  or  five  years  no  nerd  of  Berkshlrcs  In 
the  country  has  taken  so  many  prizes  at  the  greut 
National  Snows.  The  Pigs  are  of  splendid  quality  ami 
are  worthj  of  more  than  usual  ntienttou.  Catalogue 
with  full  Pedigrees  may  be  obtained  of  the  Auctioneer, 
lo  5V horn  Commissions  may  be  entrusted.  Poslal  ad¬ 
dress,  Short's  Orern  harm.  Motcombr,  sKaJte»btirt;. 
Dorset, Enoland.  Telegrams— “Bcnjatieid,  Motcoiuhe.  ' 


JONES 

P  A  Y  S  t  h  e  Vr  E  I  C  H  T 


TIME- 

TRIED 


ESTABLISHED 


,I,iEmU,VION  HORSE-POWER 

ua.  the  Largr.1  Tr,.k  V,  nnutll.K  GKAKK.O.  SO  RODS. 

=  «Mwh»heJ,mi.LXll  UhAUIMlNaad  LkrCL  T11KAI1. 


PARKER'S  GINGER  TONIC 


'  for  i\)t  Dcrnttg. 

A  cousin  who  neglects  to  sign  any  name 
sends  a  bow  of  crape,  with  the  hope  that  Uncle 
Mark  will  wear  it  out  of  respect  for  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Mollie,  the  old  cat.  Uncle  Mark  is 
much  obliged.  He  will  give  it  to  the  little 
girl  who  owned  the  cat. 

I  notice  that  dogs  make  good  soldiers  in 
the  German  army.  Large  Shepherd  dogs  are 
used.  They  can  do  almost  everything  but 
talk.  They  carry  messages  from  the  army 
out  to  the  sentinels,  or  from  a  scouting  {tarty 
back  to  the  mam  lines.  They  go  faster  than  a 
horse  can  ruu,  aud  they  seem  to  know  just 
who  to  carry  the  letter  to.  An  enemy  might 
perhaps  bribe  one  of  the  soldiers,  but  it  would 
be  hard  work  to  bribe  one  of  these  faithful 
dogs. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the 
horse  was  not  given  a  more  musical  voice. 
He  is  such  a  noble  animal  and  such  a  good 
friend  to  his  master  that  it  seems  as  though 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  talk.  But  when  he 
opens  his  mouth  what  a  ridiculous  noise  he 
makes.  There  is  no  sense  to  It.  If  he  kept 
quiet  aud  never  tried  to  make  a  noise  ho  would 
have  more  dignity.  I  find  that  something  of 
this  idea  will  apply  to  human  beings  too. 
Many  of  us  talk  too  much,  Ic  is  always  bet¬ 
ter  to  wait  until  we  have  something  to  say, 
than  to  talk  about  nothing  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  noise. 

When  Uncle  Mark  was  a  young  man,  he 
tried  to  make  a  political  speech.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  a  pretty  exciting  campaign.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  which  side 
Uncle  Mark  was  on:  they  called  on  him  to 
represent  the  young  men,  and  so  he  did  his 
best.  Young  men,  you  know,  always  think 
they  know  about  all  there  is  worth  knowing. 
It  is  only  when  they  grow  older  that  they  see 
how  little  they  knew,  aud  how  ridiculous  they 
must  have  seemed.  Uncle  Mark  started  in 
great  style,  and  laid  down  the  law  with  so 
much  noise  that  he  surprised  himself.  A  fat 
German  sat  on  a  front  seat.  He  listened  for  a 
while,  aud  then  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  disgust¬ 
ed.  He  got  up  at  last  aud  shouted,  “I  vas 
here  pefore  dat  man  vas  born.  How  vas  he 
dell  me  dem  d  nks  unless  it  vas  sheek  and  not 
praius?”  _ 

I  guess  that  German  was  just  about  right. 
Uncle  Mark  had  failed  to  learn  one  thing  that 
every  successful  man  has  got  to  learn  at  one 
time  or  another.  We  all  have  to  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  fact  aud  an  opinion.  That 
is  what  Uncle  Mark  failed  to  do  in  his  speech. 
He  had  his  own  opinion  about  certain  things, 
but  be  forgot  that  others  might  not  think  just 
as  he  did.  This  is  a  free  country,  and  every 
persoD  can  think  just  as  he  likes,  but  when  we 
come  to  try  aud  make  other  people  accept  our 
opinions  as  facts,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not,  there  will  generally  be  trouble.  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  a  certain  thing  is  true,  aud  that 
there  cannot  be  any  other  side  to  it.  We  may 
waut  others  to  think  as  we  do  about  it.  The 
best  way  l  have  found  in  such  a  case  is  to  say: 
‘In  my  experience  I  have  found  this  thing  to 
be  tiue,  aud  I  believe  you  will  find  it  so  too,  if 
you  will  think  it  over.’  It  is  bad  busiuess  to 
say:  ‘Here,  1  know  this  thing  is  so,  and  if  you 
don’t  think  so  you  don’t  show  common  sense.’ 
That  is  the  way  some  people  talk,  ami  I  notice 
such  people  generally  have  more  enemies  than 
friends. 

I  saw  a  goat  the  other  day  that  preached  a 
good  sermon.  Most  preachers  use  the  tongue 
in  delivering  a  sermon,  but  this  goat  used  a 
rope.  He  was  fastened  to  a  tree  by  means  of 
a  long  rope,  lie  had  ample  rauge,  aud  could 
have  enjoyed  himself  if  he  had  made  use  of 
his  chauces.  About  half  the  length  of  the 
rope  somebody  had  driven  a  stout  stake  into 
the  ground.  That  foolish  goat,  had  twisted 
the  rope  about  the  stake  so  that  the  circle  in 
which  he  could  move  was  only  half  what  it 
was  before.  Thus  you  see  he  had  thrown 
away  three-fourths  of  his  possibilities,  aud 
must  try  to  make  his  living  on  a  very  small 
space.  Now  then,  some  boys  and  men  work 
just  like  ikat  goat.  They  start  out  with  the 
whole  world  before  them.  Soule  bad  habit 
gets  in  their  way,  aud  they  fasteu  themselves 
to  it  just  as  the  goat  tied  his  rope  around  the 
stake.  Then  they  are  prisoners.  Their  possi 
bilities  for  doing  good  to  themselves  and 
others  are  cut  down.  They  must  live,  as  it 
were,  iu  a  peck  measure.  Now  then,  we  are 
all  fastened  to  ropes  that  limit  our  powers  for 
usefulness.  We  can  make  these  ropes  long  or 
short,  as  we  like.  VVlieu  you  come  to  study’ 
geometry  you  will  liud  that  a  circle  one  foot 
through  covers  only  oue-fourth  as  much  space 
as  one  two  feet  through  aud  only  one-ninth  as 
much  as  one  three  feet  through.  It  is  about 
so  with  our  ropes.  The  more  we  lengthen 


them  out  the  more  rapidly  do  we  increase  our 
chances  for  good. 

I  can  remember  when  most  of  the  clothes 
were  made  at  home.  All  shirts  and  stockings 
at  least  were  of  home  manufacture.  There 
would  be  a  woman  in  every  neighborhood 
who  went  about  from  one  house  to  another 
doing  ‘‘tailoring.”  She  would  cut  out  gar¬ 
ments  and  get  them  all  ready  for  sewing. 
Things  have  changed  now.  Ready-made 
clothing  is  so  cheap  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
have  clothes  made  at  home.  I  saw  some  shirts 
the  other  day  which  were  offered  at  (59  cents 
each.  They  were  well  made  and  of  first- rate 
material.  I  don’t  think  any  woman  could 
buy  the  cloth  and  make  shirts  up  for  much 
less  than  (59  cents,  if  she  counts  her  time  worth 
auy  thing  at  all.  If  she  has  nothing  else  to  do 
she  might  make  it  pay. 

WrE  all  like  to  take  advantage  of  cheap 
prices,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  cheap¬ 
ness  causes  dreadful  suffering.  The  poor  wo¬ 
men  who  make  these  shirts  have  to  fight  hard 
with  starvation  iu  order  that  we  may  get 
cheap  goods.  No  one  can  tell  how  the  poor 
seamstresses  are  ground  down.  It  is  pretty 
easy  to  save  in  wages  when  there  are  dozens 
of  people  glad  to  work  for  a  few  cents.  In 
these  times  when  dealers  are  trying  so  hard  to 
undersell  one  another,  the  women,  who  can¬ 
not  defend  themselves,  are  driven  into  suffer¬ 
ing.  Whenever  I  see  these  "great  bargains”  I 
always  think  of  the  poor  people  who  have  to 
slave  and  starve  that  we  may  save  our 
money’.  It  is  hard,  isn’t  it? 

Most  lean  people  seem  to  think  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  to  be  fat.  Some  people  take  med¬ 
icines  to  try  and  fatten  themselves.  It  mayr 
be  a  good  thing  to  be  "flesby,”  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  too  fat.  I  w’ent  to  a 
circus  once  and  saw  the  “fat  woman”  and  the 
“lean  man.”  I  know  that  I  made  up  my  miud 
that  I  would  rather  be  like  the  man.  Daniel 
Lambert,  an  Englishman,  was  probably  the 
largest  man  that  ever  lived.  He  weighed 
739  pounds.  Fat  people  are  generally  good- 
natured  and  I  must  say’  that  I  sometimes  think 
the  world  would  be  better  if  we  had  some  way 
of  making  all  the  thin  people  fatter.  If  I  was 
thin  and  wanted  to  become  heavier  I  would 
eat  plenty  of  eggs  aud  white'  bread,  coni  meal 
mush,  potatoes  and  everything  that  can  be 
made  out  of  milk.  I  would  drink  a  great 
deal  of  pure  water,  take  lots  of  sleep  aud 
keep  just  as  contented  and  happy  as  possible. 
I  think  worry  causes  many  people  to  grow 
thin. 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  was  going  to  write 
to  you  quite  a  while  ago  but  I  never  got 
around  until  now.  For  pets  1  have  oue  dog, 
one  eat  and  two  sheep.  We  had  a  little  pup¬ 
py  aud  he  ate  a  chicken  before  we  knew  it. 
Mamma  aud  I  have  200  chickens  this  year. 
I  had  seven  ducks  and  they  ate  so  many 
poppys  that  it  killed  all  of  them  but  two. 
The  Gardeu  Treasures  didn’t  do  very  well  on 
account  of  dry  w’eather.  I  have  a  tame  crow 
aud  his  name  is  Jim.  I  have  one  sister.  She 
is  younger  than  I  am.  Your  Nephew, 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  makion  puffer. 

[Too  bad  about  the  ducks.  Ducks  are  pret¬ 
ty  greedy  any  way. — u.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  w’ould  like  to  join 
the  Y.  H.  C.  My  papa  has  taken  the  Rural 
New7- Yorker  for  three  years.  I  am  10  years 
old  aud  like  to  read  the  letters  from  the 
Cousins  very  much.  I  have  three  sisters  but 
no  brother.  Your  Niece, 

Morris  Co.,  Kuu.  mary  ann  pederson. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
classed  among  the  silent  Cousins,  for  I  have 
not  written  for  a  long  time.  We  are  stacking 
hay.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  hay.  I  raked 
it  all  again  this  year.  We  have  five  little 
colts;  we  had  seven,  but  the  two  best  ones 
died.  Your  Niece,  ethel  noon. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  wrote  to  you  last;  now’  I  ask  for 
admission.  The  Garden  Treasures  did  not  all 
come  up,  on  account  of  dry  weather,  but 
w'hat  did  come  up  were  pretty.  There  are 
some  we  don’t  know  the  names  of.  Perhaps, 
may  be,  U.  M.  can  give  us  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  The  crops  of  all  kinds  look 
promising.  Oats,  corn,  hay  and  peaches  are 
a  good  crop.  Small  fruits  are  in  abundance, 
but  would  have  been  better  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  dry  weather.  It  has  beeu  very  warm 
here  for  about  a  month.  We  had  no  rain  to 
amount  to  anything  for  about  six  weeks.  I 
have  only  one  pet;  it  is  a  Red  Bird.  It  sings 
about  all  the  time.  Uncle  Mark,  please  don’t 
stop  the  Story  of  a  District  School. 

Lamartine,  O.  ELLA  emery. 

[[  wish  yon  could  have  some  of  our  rain. 
We  have  had  enough,  aud  some  to  spare 
too.— U.  M.] 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO 

15  JOHN  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCIUiTIV  PKICEr 

CATALOCUE  OF 


Dear  Uncle.  Mark:  I  thought  I  would 
write  a  few  lines  to  you  and  the  Cousins,  so 
that.  I  would  not  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
flower  seeds  you  sent  came  up  and  some  did 
not,  it  was  so  dry.  It  has  been  dry  all  this 
season.  The  fair  will  soon  be  here  again.  It 
will  last  from  the  6th  to  9th.  1  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  any  of  the  Cousins  that  will  w  rite 
me  first.  Your  Niece, 

York,  York  Co.,  Neb.  lillie  m.  smith. 


for  autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  YALLEY  PIPS 
and  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES 

FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPEC  ALTY. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  not  written 
to  you  this  year.  We  have  been  very  busy 
siuce  school  was  out.  It  closed  the  10th  of 
June.  We  had  a  hard  rain  last  night.  We 
needed  it  very  badly.  Wo  bad  a  good  many 
early  peaches.  Our  Wild  Goose  Plum  trees 
were  all  full.  We  sell  them  at  50  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon.  W e  have  about  an  acre  of  raspberries, 
red  and  black.  We  did  not  sell  auy  black  rasp¬ 
berries  this  year.  We  sold  84  gallons  of  the 
red.  We  sell  vegetables  and  fruits.  "We  have 
plenty  of  tomatoes;  have  bad  them  ever  since 
the  4th  of  J  uly.  Oar  flowers  did  not  do  as 
well  as  usual.  We  have  a  good  many  slips; 
they  are  growing  uicely.  Our  bees  are  doiug 
very  w'ell  now’.  The  first  of  the  year  they  did 
not  do  very  well.  They  made  most  of  their 
honey  off  the  chestnut.  We  have  had  six 
swarms.  I  want  to  toll  you  about  an  adver¬ 
tisement  that  I  saw  in  your  paper.  It  was 
about  some  ribbons.  It  was  iu  your  paper  so 
long  that  1  thought  it  was  reliable.  So  sent 
for  it,  and  not  long  afterw  ards  they  sent  me  a 
card  saying  that  they  would  soou  have  a  new 
lot  of  ribbons  from  Paris,  and  that  they  would 
send  mine  iu  regular  turu.  But  1  have  never 
gotten  them.  I  would  like  to  join  the  Club 
again,  if  my  name  has  not  been  takeu  off.  We 
have  taken  the  Rural  for  a  long  time,  aud  we 
lil?e  it  very  much.  Y our  friend, 

GRACE  B.  KELLY. 

[It’s  too  bad  about  the  ribbons.  That  compa¬ 
ny  sent  good  lots  of  ribbons  to  all  that  we  could 
find,  so  we  put  in  the  advertisement.  Soou 
complaints  began  to  come  in  and  we  stopped 
the  advertisement  at  once.  They  promised  to 
to  do  just  right,  but  they  deceived  us. — u.  M.] 


The  NEW  P^iACK  OUAPE 

“EATON," 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
Awarded  two  First-Class  Certificates  of 
Merit. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Concord,  Mass. 


F  R  TC  F ! 

A  TRIAL  PACKET  OF  THE 


Free,  with  a  full  history  of  the  same,  to  any  one  send 
imr  me  the  address  of  10  Farmers.  LARGE  GROWERS 
OF  WHEAT.  Address  L.O.  Staples,  Portland,  Mich. 


mm  mm  mm  Kentucky  Blue 

vb  mb  I  I  Grass,  Orchard 

Vj  mm  Lb  mm  Grass,  Meadow 
Fescue  or  Fnglish  Blue  Grass, etc.  New  Crop 

now  ready.  In  writing  for  prices,  state  quantity 
desired.  A 11  orders  accompanied  with  cash  tilled  at 
lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  Am rrtenn  Grown  Grits*  Seed.  Every 
thing  for  Farm  and  Garden.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  {Established  Nov.  is38.] 


1  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &e 
mailed  on  application.  HIRAM 
EV  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Holland 

Bulbs. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  Cousins  very  much.  I  like  to 
read  the  letters  very  well.  My  Grandpa  takes 
the  Rural  I  ant  just  from  Montana  and  I 
came  to  Kansas  a  week  ago.  This  is  the  first 
letter  I^er  wrote  you.  I  am  10  years  old.  I 
like  floors,  and  I  have  a  flower  garden  of  my 
own.  My  Grandpa  has  takeu  the  Rural  for 
about  10  years,  1  have  a  brother;  we  are 
twins  We  haven’t  had  very  much  rain. 

Your  Nieeo,  estell  dearborn. 

Irving,  Kansas. 


1220  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  IV.  Y. 

Devon  feci  generally  miserable  or  suffer  with  a 
thousand  and  oue  Indescribable  bad  feelings,  both 
mental  and  physical  1  Among  them  low  spirits,  ner¬ 
vousness.  w  eariness,  lirelensliesM.  weakness, dizziness, 
feelings  of  fullness  or  bloating  after  eelllng.  or  sense 
of  "  goneness  "  or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning, 
llesb  soft  and  lacking  firmness,  headache. blurring  of 
eyesight,  specks  floating  before  the  eyes,  nervous 
Irritability.  poor  memory,  chilliness,  alternating 

with  hot  flushes,  lassitude,  throbbing,  gurgling  or 
ru m hltlig  sensations  In  bowels,  with  heal  and  tupping 
paioa occasionally,  palpitation  of  heart,. short  breath 
on  exertion,  slow  circulation  of  blood,  cold  feet, pain 
anti  oppression  in  idlest  and  buck,  pain  around  the 
loins,  aching  anil  weariness  of  the  lower  limbs, 
drowsiness  after  meals  hut  nervous  wakefulness  at 
night,  languor  f»  the  morning  and  a  constant  feeling 
of  dread  as  If  something  awful  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  any  or  all  of  these  symptoms  send  lO 
cents  to  GKO,  K.  STODDARD,  druggist.  l&H  Niagara 
street,  iiiillaln,  N  V.,  who  w  ill  send  you.  postpaid, 
some  simple  and  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take 
and  easy  directions,  which  IT  you  follow,  will  post 
lively  And  effectually  cure  In  from  one  to  three  weeks 
time,  no  matter  how  bail  you  may  he.  Few  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  these  causes  more  than  I.  and  fewer  still 
at  my  age  i  tin  arc  In  mole  perfect  health  than  I  am 
now.  The  same  means  w  ill  ettiv  you — either  sex. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  soys:  “We  have 
wen  testimonials  from  sufferers  and  luey  oil  verify 
the  good  results  obtained  from  Ids  simple  remedies. 
We  know  Mr.  Stoddard  iiersonaHy,  and  can  vouch 
foi  the  t nithfiiliiess  of  his  statements.  He  has  been 
in  business  hi  Buffalo  for  20  years,  always  doing  just 
us  he  agreed  to  Our  tenders  need  have  no  hesitancy 
In  sending  him  money,”  .  _ 

“Mr  Stoddard  Is  uu  honest  man."— Publisher  The 
Golden  Argosy,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  New  York,  says:  "We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  atteutlou.”  Say  where  you  saw  thlsadv. 


Piiwllaueousi  JiAtfvtrtteittg 


The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  efreet, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  The  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  "that  tired  feeling,”  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  bo  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  tho  body, 

“  I  could  not  sleep;  hail  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  soou  begun  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  jny  appetite  Improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanfouu,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mast. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKHK. 

31  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

nixed  type.  11  Hues  to  tho  Inch)..... . SOconts. 

One  thotiflund  linos  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  lino,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

*1*5  4 * 

BpaoLV 4...... . 43 

Preferred  positions  . 53  per  cent,  oxtra. 

Reading  Notices,  ondlng  with  UA<U\,,‘  per 

line,  minion  leaded...... . . . cent*. 


INSECT  EXTERMINATOR 


Roaches,  Water  Hugs, 
lied  Bugs,  Files,  Fleas. 
Mosquitoes.  Ants.  Spi¬ 
ders.  all  plant  eating  in¬ 
sects;  and,  In  fact,  all 
forms  of  Insect  life  Bu- 
huch  Is  perfectly  harm 
less  to  animal  nnd  plant 

_ life.  All  Druggists.  Send 

your  address  for  Circulars  giving  full  particulars. 

UUUACU  PRODUCING  AND  MTU  CO., 
25  Ann  Street.  New  York. 


Patented 
Nov.  24, 1885 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prleo  of  the  Rural  Nrw  Yorker  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  “  Blx  months...,. . .  110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (l.».  oa.j 

France...... . . . 3.01  (1654  fr.) 

Froueh  Colonies . . . .  44H 12954  f  r. ) 
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Surpasses  all otho?  wire  nnd  picket  fence  machines, 
lor  making  strong  and  durable  fences  in  the  field, 
that  uo  stock  will  break  down.  On  rough,  billy 
ground,  it  keeps  pickets  perpendicular,  Which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without,  constant  adjustment. 
It  is  easy  to  handle,  uses  any  kind  of  pickets,  and 
any  size  of  wlm  write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Eichinoud,  hi 


PERSONALS. 

Miss  Minnie  E  Folsom,  a  near  relative 
of  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  has  become  precep¬ 
tress  of  the  Brookings  Agricultural  College  in 
Dakota. 

J.  E.  Sherman,  of  Cape  Charles,  Va..  has 
raised  $13,000  worth  of  kale  from  50  acres,  or 
$320  per  acre.  His  uet  profit  is  $12,050,  or 
$250  per  acre. 

After  occupying  his  fine  old  homestead  at 
Waltlmm,  Mass.,  03  years.  General  N.  P. 
Banks  has  just  discovered  a  Maw  in  the  title, 
and  has  applied  to  the  Courts  to  remove  it. 

Prof,  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  is  reported  to  have  refused 
$2,500  a  year  "to  teach  Kansas  methods  of 
agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.” 

W,  K.  Vanderbilt  has  1  >oen  systematically 
robbed  by  the  superintendent  of  his  poultry 
yards,  who  has  mysteriously  disappeared.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  culprit  took  about  *5,000 
in  all. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  said  to  have  shocked 
her  dear  Paris  by  emphatically  declaring,  "1 
cannot  play  any  more  in  Paris.  You  Paris¬ 
ians  ure  too  poor.  I  like  butter  on  my  bread. 
So  I  will  have  to  return  to  America.” 

Samuel  D.  Davis,  the  richest  man  in  St. 
Louis,  is  worth  $8,000.000 — all  inherited  at  the 
death  of  his  father  a  few  years  ago.  He  is 
about  fifty  years  old  and  works  at  his  dry 
goods  house  from  8  to  4  o’clock  daily. 

Captain  John  Ericssion,  the  inventor,  has 
just  celebrated  his  84th  birthday.  He  lives 
and  works  in  an  old  house  on  Beach  street. 
New  York  City,  a  once  fashionable  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  now  given  over  to  tenement  bouses. 

Ex-Congressman  C.  F.  Reed  owns  the 
largest  wheat  field  iu  the  world,  in  Stanislaus 
County.  Cal.,  consisting  of  10,000  acres  in  an 
unbroken  sketch  along  the  San  Juan  River, 
Much  of  it  is  protected  by  levees,  as  the  river 
is  much  higher  than  the  laud. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
mau,  of  North  Carolina,  are  the  only  ex- 
Senators  now  living  of  all  the  Southern  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body  who,  iu  July,  1801,  were 
expelled  Irotn  the  United  States  Seuate  for 
having  left  their  seats  and  gone  over  to  the 
Confederacy. 

H.  R.  H.  Prince  Krom  Luang  Dkva- 
wo NOSE  Vauaphrak  vrn,  of  Siam,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  country  recently,  is  a  little,  well- 
built,  good-looking  man.  with  a  round,  good- 
humored  face.  In  general  appearauce  he  re¬ 
sembles  a  Japanese  He  is  well  educated  and 
talks  good  English. 

The  mother  of  probably  the  largest  family 
in  America,  is  Mi's.  Annie  Itaush.of  Letart.Va  , 
who  has  just  celebrated  her  iOOtb  birthday. 
She  was  married  at  15  and  bore  18  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  liv  ing.  She  has  52  great- 
great-grandchildren,  and  her  descendants 
number  over  000. 

Victor  Emanuel,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Italy,  has  gone  to  live  at  Naples  On  Novem¬ 
ber  11  next  he  will  attain  his  majority,  and 
will  set  up  a  splendid  establishment  in  the 
]  ml  ace  of  Caserto,  the  home  of  the  old  Bour¬ 
bon  Kings.  He  bids  fair  to  succeed  to  the  pop¬ 
ularity  enjoyed  by  his  father  aud  grandfather. 

Joseph  H.  Rainey,  the  colored  ex-Congress- 
man  of  South  Carolina,  died  of  congestive 
fever  the  Sd.  Mr.  R.aiuey  had  figured  promin¬ 
ently  iu  the  politics  of  that  State.  Soon  after 
the  war  he  abandoned  his  trade  as  barber  and 
entered  the  political  field.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  and  was  re-elected  iu  1872, 
but  in  1874  he  was  defeated. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer, 
it  is  said,  never  tells  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
marching  on  day  after  day  through  the  wil¬ 
derness,  letting  his  men  learn  Ins  plans  as  they 
shape.  He  is  reputed  to  have  made  not  a 
little  money  out  of  the  ivory  trade  on  the 
Congo,  which  he  was  able  to  do  before  others 
had  reached  the  same  traffic. 

Elisha  A.  Welch,  the  original  ** Yankee 
clock”  man,  died  Monday,  at  Forestville, 
Coun.,  aged  78.  At  the  age  of  21  he  started  in 
business  for  himself,  with  two  employes,  tnuk- 
iug  clocks.  His  goods  were  peddled  all  over 
the  country  50  years  ago,  and  from  two  the 
number  of  his  employes  reached  1,(100.  He 
leaves  an  estate  worth  over  $2,000,000. 

Senator  Allison's  comment  on  his  own 
Presidential  candidacy  is  as  follows:  "Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  submit.  There  is  every  possi¬ 
bility  that  u  Western  man  might  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable,  both  to  the  convention  aud  to  the 
people,  but  that  matter  cannot  come  up  for 
consideration  until  a  year  from  now,  and  the 
whole  situation  may  be  changed  before  that 
time.” 

Fanny  Davenport,  the  popular  actress, 
living  for  the  summer  iu  a  country  towu  in 
Pennsylvania  where  servants  are  scarce, 
writes  to  a  friend :  “Every  morning  I  rise  at 
5.30,  skim  my  milk,  see  to  my  duiry,  and  churn 


my  butter  three  times  a  week.  After  lighting 
the  fire  and  putting  the  kettle  on,  I  go  into 
the  living  rooms,  dust,  sweep,  and  place  things 
iu  order — no  small  job  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  nine  rooms  on  our  first  floor.”  And 
so  she  gives  a  history  of  the  day’s  doings. 

Another  operation  was  performed  on  the 
throat  of  the  Grown  Prince  of  Germany 
before  he  left  London  for  Scotland  on 
August  10,  and  “the  last  traces  of  the  excres¬ 
cence  were  successfully  removed.”  Great  na¬ 
tional  and  international  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  health  of  “Our  Fritz,"  owing  to 
the  great  age  of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam,  whom  he  should,  in  thecourseof  nature, 
soon  succeed.  Iu  the  event  of  his  death  be¬ 
fore  or  soon  after  reaching  the  throne,  his  sou 
Prince  Frederick  William  Victor  Albert,  now 
28,  would  step  into  chief  power,  and  as  he  is 
known  to  be  violently  opposed  to  France, 
war  would  probably  break  out  at  once. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


Since  speaking  of  the  beliefs  and  purposes 
of  the  “  Christian  Scientists”  we  have  been 
asked  what  Unitariauism  commonly  stands 
for  A  circular  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Western  Unitarian  Conference  answers 
this  question  iu  a  few  words.  The  circular 
cau  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Eflinger,  Chicago,  Ills.  It  appears  that  the 
Unitarians  came  out  from  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England  some  8<l  years  ago. 
They  asserted,  at  the  start,  the  truth  of  these 
four  principles:  The  Su premacy  of  Cha racter 
above  Belief,  in  Religion  The  Rights  of  Rea¬ 
son  in  the  use  of  the  Bihle  Revelations.  The 
Dignity,  as  against  the  Depravity,  of  Human 
Nature.  The  Unity,  not  Trinity  of  God;  the 
Divinity,  not  Deity,  of  the  Christ;  and  that 
Jesus  was  sent  as  teacher  to  save  us  from  our 
sins,  not  as  substitute  to  save  us  from  the  pen- 
ties  of  sin.  These  views  appear  to  have 
changed  somewhat  since  tbeu.  In  all  matters 
of  church  government  Unitarians  are  strict 
Con gregationa lists.  They  have  no  “creed”  in 
the  usual  sense;  that  is,  no  articles  of  doctrinal 
belief  which  bind  their  churches  aud  fix  the 
conditions  of  their  fellowship.  Character  has 
always  been  to  them  the  supreme  matter. 
They  have  doctrinal  beliefs,  and  tor  the  most 
part  hold  such  beliefs  in  common;  but  above 
all  “doctrines”  they  emphasize  the  principles 
of  Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Character  iu  Be 
ligion.  These  principles  make  their  all-suffi¬ 
cient  test  of  fellowship.  All  names  that 
divide  “religion”  are  to  them  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  compared  with  religion  itself.  Who¬ 
ever  loves  Truth  and  lives  the  Good  is,  in  a 
broad  sense,  of  their  religious  fellowship; 
whoever  loves  the  one  or  lives  the  other  better 
than  themselves  is  their  teacher,  whatever 
church  or  age  he  may  belong  to.  Unit&rian- 
ism  has  been  called  "a  religion  of  love  to  God 
aud  love  to  man,  a  belief  in  the  humanity  of 
God  and  the  divinity  of  man." 

“Bridge  Disasters  in  America,”  by  Prof. 
G  L.  V ose,  has  been  published  in  a  neat  volume 
by  Lee  <fc  Shephard,  Boston.  It  is  estimated 
that  45  bridges  fall  iti  the  United  State's  every 
year.  The  horrors  of  the  last  few  accidents 
from  this  cause  are  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  Iu  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is 
found  that  the  accident  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  had  the  authorities  exercised  prjjier 
care  and  supervision.  There  are  to-day  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsafe  bridges  over  which  crowded 
trains  run  daily.  We  called  attention  to  one 
of  them  last  week.  They  are  liable  to  fall 
any  day  and  carry  with  them  hundreds  of 
valuable  lives.  There  are  many  township 
bridges  that  are  unsafe.  The  authorities  will 
not  spend  the  necessary  money  iu  repairing 
them.  Oftentimes  these  defective  bridges  will 
stand  until  some  accident  occurs,  anil  the 
town  is  called  upon  to  pay  heavy  damages. 
Then  there  is  a  sudden  rush  to  repair  all  sus¬ 
picious  bridges.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any 
town  can  make  money  by  keeping  all  bridges 
in  perfect  repair. 

One  of  the  best  of  Will  Carletou's  poems  is 
“The  First  Settler’s  Story.”  It  is  a  sad  story, 
and  yet  a  true  one.  It  is  respectfully  com¬ 
mended  to  the  study  of  the  hundreds  of  farm- 
el's  who  selfishly  think  their  wives  never  need 
any  society  or  recreation  beyond  that  they 
cun  find  iu  their  own  family.  It  will  pay  all 
such  men  to  study  this  poem  until  they  can  re¬ 
peat  it,  word  for  word.  It  is  indeed  u  touch¬ 
ing  story.  This  sweet,  delicate  little  woman 
did  her  best  to  be  brave  amid  her  rough  and 
lonely  ur roundings.  She  could  have  battled 
against  homesickness  and  we«*iuess  if  her 
husband  had  only  made  l>f  a  little  different. 
He  might  have  beer  Kind  and  gentle  with 
her.  Love  and  tenderness  would  have  been 
‘  bread  of  life”  to  such  a  womau.  But  he 
could  only  find  fault  with  her  because  she 


could  not  do  more.  He  would  not  leave  his 
work  to  take  her  out  where  she  might  see  a 
woman’s  face.  Wbat  could  he  have  thought 
when  he  came  back  at  night  to  find  her  dead 
on  the  floor?  His  last  words  in  the  morning 
had  been  mean  aud  cruel. 
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There  are  hundreds  of  such  stories  that 
never  get  into  print.  Hundreds  of  wives  go 
through  life  slowly  starving  for  the  little 
attentions  and  words  which  their  husbands 
could  so  easily  give.  Some  men  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  it  unmanly  to  study  the  wants  and  com¬ 
fort  of  their  wives  one-half  as  carefully  as 
they  would  watch  their  stock.  Many  a  man 
has  looked  over  his  dead  wife’s  coffin,  into  the 
dim  waste  that  lies  beyond  it,  aud  thought 
how  different  his  life  would  be  if  the  sleeper 
could  only  come  back  to  him.  For  years  and 
years  learned  meu  have  disputed  as  to  which 
is  the  most  important,  branch  of  agriculture. 
They  have  all  passed  wife  culture. 

In  the  Cosmopolitan  for  August,  Gail  Ham¬ 
ilton  has  au  excellent  article  on  “The  Domes¬ 
tic  Money  Question.”  Her  idea  appears  to  be 
that  there  should  be  such  a  perfect  undei  stand¬ 
ing  between  a  man  and  his  wife  that  there  could 
be  no  possible  trouble  over  money  matters. 
A  good  man  will  hardly  take  the  position  that 
his  money  is  his  because  be  has  earned  it.  He 
will  rather  consider  it  bis  wife’s,  because  it 
was  for  love  of  her  that  he  earned  it;  and  be¬ 
cause  he  expects  her  to  change  it  into  home, 
happiness,  aud  all  that  makes  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing.  With  such  a  man  there  would  be  very 
little  trouble  ;  but  unfortunately  there  are 
meu  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  how 
their  home  financial  systems  reduce  their 
wives  to  the  position  of  beggars.  Many  a 
womau  would  rather  go  without  things  she 
absolutely  needs  than  to  ask  for  money. 
Some  husbands  have  such  a  mean  and  cruel 
way  of  supplying  funds.  They  seem  to  feel  a 
grim  delight  in  compelling  their  wives  to 
come  and  ask  for  money,  when  by  a  little 
thought  and  attention  they  could  have  offered 
it  when  they  saw  it  was  really  needed. 

This  “  Domestic  Money  Question  ”  is,  after 
all,  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  Happiness 
that  married  people  have  to  contend  with. 
Men  really  like  to  feel  that  they  are  "the  head 
of  the  family.”  According  to  custom,  a  man 
must  carry  the  purse  and  pay  his  wife’s  bills. 
Many  would  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
having  two  purses  in  the  family.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  women  who  are  obliged  to 
beg  for  money  w  hich  they  actually  need.  We 
believe  there  are  cases  where  women  have 
been  obliged  to  take  money  from  their  hus¬ 
bands’  pockets,  in  order  to  keep  their  children 
decently  dressed.  A  good  man  will  not  cause 
his  wife  to  feel  like  a  beggar  or  a  thief.  What 
system  can  be  adopted  that  will  make 
matters  right?  We  know  of  several  men 
who  give  their  wives  one-half  of  their  money. 
The  wife  pays  the  household  expenses  out  of 
her  share.  She  is  thus  made  iuto  a  business 
woman.  Others  allow  one-third  of  their  in¬ 
come  to  go  to  the  wife,  *  due-third  is  devoted 
to  family  expense,  and  the  husband  handles 
the  other  third.  Others  make  a  regular  al¬ 
lowance  per  week  or  month  for  the  wife’s  own 
handling.  Either  of  these  systems  will  work 
well  if  a  man  has  perfect  confidence  in  his 
wife.  If  he  has  no  such  confidence  he  “had  no 
business  ever  to  have  married  her.” 
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10  CENTS.— We  want  100,000  subscribers  to  the 
“Faum  and  Garden  Review"  at  once,  and  offer  It  one 
year  f<  r  0  cents  i silver).  Full  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables.  Fancv  Stock,  etc.  Every  ouc  well  uleased  Sub¬ 
scribe  now.  F.  B  MILLS.  Editor.  Thorn  BUI,  N  Y. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL  lor  Bovs  and  Young 
.Men.  ST  GEORGE'S  SID.  Unsurpassed.  SS-230  to 
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WANTED,— AGENTS  to  sell  a  first-class  aud  rap¬ 
idly  selling  Invention.  We  can  guarantee  big  profits 
to  the  right  kind  of  men. 

HILL  M’F’G  CO  .  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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from  the  best  st  tains-  Bred  tor  H  ea !  t  li ,  M  ea  t  a n d 
Est»9.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  E^tks  and 
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Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Dog>  and 
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Oxford  Down  Sheep  !££*',£ 

breeds,  and  heaviest  fleeces  of  close  middle  wool.  An¬ 
other  Importation  of  yearling  rums  from  Treadwell, 
Who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  year  at  the 
"Royal. "  will  arrive  Sept,  1.  "Rc  ynl  '  lverpool1’— ‘  Bi¬ 
cester,"  420  tos.  at  2  vts:  "Boron  Campsfleld,"  SW  lbs.; 
"Royal  Norwich,"  d'o  lbs  ;  "Baron  Hardey.  :«51bs.  as 
ycaillngs,  all  "Royal"  winners,  and  wihuers  also  at 
Chicago.  Madison,  YVts.,  Indian  spoils,  St.  L<  uis  aud 
Maryland  State  Fairs  Also  tmu.  ‘'Grandee,"  'Briton,” 
“Crown  thlnce.”  "Sir  .Tohn  '  atid  "Dunams."  »il  from 
Treadwell,  have  beeu  used  In  my  floek  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C.  GoLOauoRCivaif,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Jld. 


FOR  SA  I.E.  Three  A..T. G  C.  Rails  and  24  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep.  All  ages  and  both  ecxes  of  she<  p.  Good 
ones  cheap.  Address  for  particulars. 

J.  H.  DAKNALL,  Pittsfield.  Muss. 
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Award-d  FIRST  Pre¬ 
mium  tcid  Gold  Med- 
,u!  st  World’s  Fair  New 
(Orleuns,overt5  leading 
Wind  Mills  The  Elf. 
RIKA,  after  a  trial 
lasting  4  r>iu5  was  pro. 
n.vun the  bci  over 
.11  and  to-day  stands 
at  the  head  of  alt  .•ompetttprs  Steee  lft 
to  18  ft.  diameter  ‘°T, 

Pumping  or  Power  Mills  Perfect  in  all 
partt  and  ectmn led  Estimate"  on  ap¬ 
plication  Also  Alfrs.  of  the  A  dams  Di¬ 
rect  Draft  Bara  Floor  lIo".e  Power. 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HARNESS 

for  fall  plowing  has  no  euual.  For  Agency  and  full 
particulars  w rite  SII E U  WOOD  II A  R  N  E-S  CO. 

SjmcDsc.  N.  Y. 


FENCES!  FENCES! 


Absolutely  the  best  and  cheapest  Farm  and  Uaiden 
Fence  known. 


Gone  where  the  Woodbine  Twineth. 

Rats  are  smart,  but  "Rough  on  Rats"  beats 
them.  Clears  out  Rats,  Mice.  Roaches,  Water 
Bugs.  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths.  Ants.  Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs,  Insects,  Rotate  Hugs,  Sparrows, 
Skunks.  Weasel,  Gophers,  Chipmunks,  Moles, 
Musk  Rats,  Jack  Rabbits.  Squirrels.  15c.  &  35c. 

HEN  LICE. 

"Rough  on  Rats"  is  a  complete  preventive 
and  destroyer  of  lieu  Lice.  Mix  a  AV.  box  of 
“Rough  on  Rats"  to  a  mil  of  whitewash, 
keen  it  well  stirred  up  while  applying.  White¬ 
wash  the  whole  interior  of  the  Hennery:  inside 
and  outside  of  the  nests.  The  cure  is  radical 
and complete.  pQJ^JQ  g(JQg 

*sv£Hj  V*  For  Totato  Bugs,  Insects  on 
.  Tines,  Shrubs,  Trees,  1  pound 

iT  or  half  the  contents  of  a  Si  .00 
/T'ffiPV  box  of  "Rough  on  Rats"  <  Agri- 

cultural  Size)  to  he  thorov/jnly 
1C mixed  with  one  to  two  barrels 
V**  plaster,  or  what  is  better  air 

J  V.  stacked  lime.  Much  depends 
^  upon  thorough  mixing,  so  as 

to  completely  distribute  Uie  poison.  Sprinkle 
it  on  plants,  trees  or  shrubs  when  damp  or 
wet,  and  is  quite  effective  when  mix* d  with 
ltoie,  dusted  on  without  moisture.  While  in 
its  couoentruted  state  it  is  the  most  active 
and  strongest  of  ail  Bug  roisons;  wheo  mixed 
as  above  is  comparatively  harmless  to  ani¬ 
mals  or  persons,  in  any  quantity  they  would 
take.  If  preferred  to  use  in  liquid  form,a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  full  strength  "Rough  on  Rats” 
Powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  of  water  and 
applied  with  a  sprinkling  pot,  spray  syringe 
or  whisk  broom,  will  be  found  very  effective. 
Keep  it  well  stirred  up  while  using.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists  and  Storekeepers.  15c.,  26c.  ,t  $1. 

K.  S.  Wells.  Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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OUR  LITTLE  CLASSICS. 


R;/  Gracious!  dot's  queer. 

IFot’s  queer,  Dutchyt 

How  did  dot  big  bumpkin  git  oud  dot  leetle  hold' 


J^umorcxts. 


A  nice,  cheap,  country  seat.  A  stump. 

Not  worth  a  cent  now — The  toboggan. — New 
Age. 

A  MAN  will  run  after  a  dollar,  while  a  dog 
will  follow  a  scent. — On  I.  Free  Press. 

Naturally  a  little  yeller.  A  Chinese  baby. 
— Non'istown  Herald. 

When  a  singer’s  throat  is  raw,  you  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  her  songs  to  be  well  done. — Texas  Siftings. 

Ladies  will  never  succeed  as  railway  con¬ 
ductors.  Their  trains  are  always  behind. — 
Argus. 

The  “  Is-it-hot-euough-for-you?”  idiot  has 
been  sadly  overworked  of  late. — Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 

If  you  want  a  name  for  a  cat  call  it  Plu¬ 
tarch,  because  it  has  so  many  lives. — Farmer 
and  Manufacturer. 

If  some  men  knew  as  much  as  they  talked, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  sale  for  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia. — Somerville  Journal. 

An  art  critic,  describing  a  collection  of 
bric-a-brac,  says,  “The  visitor’s  eye  will  be 
struck,  on  entering  the  room,  with  a  porcelain 
umbrella.”—  Chicago  News. 

Guest  (rising  excitedly  from  the  table,  after 
testing  an  olive  for  the  first  time)  “It's  sorry 
I’d  be  to  disturb  the  hilarity  of  the  meeting, 
but  I  believe  some  joker’s  been  salting  the 
gooseberries !” — Ju  rig. 

A  Washington  lady  was  canning  and  pick¬ 
ling  peaches,  and  her  little  two-and-a-half-year- 
old  daughter  was  endeavoring  to  assist  her  in 
every  available  way.  Finally  a  package  of 
whole  cloves  was  produced,  which  were  to  be 
inserted  in  the  fruit  for  spice,  when  the  little 
one  suddenly  exclaimed:  “  O  mamma,  let  me 
put  in  the  tacks  1” — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  very  well 
up  in  most  of  the  slang  phrases  of  the  present 
day.  In  “Henry  Vi II.”  we  have  “too  thin;” 
in  “King  John”  “come  off!”  aud  “you  are  too 
green  aud  fresh;”  in  “A  Winter’s  Tale” 
“What?  Never  ?”  aud  although  he  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  use  the  exclamation  “Rats!”  we  have  in 
“Hamlet”  “A  rat!  a  rat!”  which  isprettynear 
it. — Pittsburg  Gazette. 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

— For  grinding — 

Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

till-  nil  ini  II  TCP  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 
W  t  uU  AnAN  I  tt  5,000  to  8.000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

»u»r  nimr>  ACJVCr  more  work  and  ltd  tor  work  with 
Wt  uUAKAll  I  fcfc.  equal  power  than  cun  be  done  on 
any  other  mill. 

tiir  I'll  A  D  A  klTTC  the  strongest  and  best  mill  made, 
^  Wt  UllAnAN  I  tt  and  the  chcnpc-t,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 

“O'and  Testimonial  Circular.' u«  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


$tt£ffUmu:au£  gStlier  tiding. 


HIGGSNUM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston.  Mass 

“cbOD^NEWS 
TO  LADIES, 


vTHE 

GreatAmerican 


('.mi tent  oiler.  Noev'u  your  time 
to  Kiel,  Older,  for  our  celebrated 

_  Tout,  OoflMI  nmt  linking 

KVICxJM&S  l’uu  ili-r,  and  wui'iirea  beautiful 
Gold  Bund  or  Mu-et  Hone  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rone  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brims  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster'A  Dictionary.  For  particular*  address 
„  TJIE  OIIEAT  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO.,  . 
P.  O.  Box  289b  31  and  33  Veuoy  St.,  Now  Yurie. 


s§§ 


NUR.SER.Y  STOCK. 

The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Fall  of  1887,  a  largo  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Half  Standard  and  Dwarf'  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Qui  nces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  Koses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  aud  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  and  solicit  their 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  belore  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

tHMI  i  lliS,  POAVEJiL  «fc  LA  >11  i.  dyraouse,  IV.  Y. 


LIO  JNT  CUTTKK. 

THE  BEST  %  A 

Kti-llngc  &  Fed-  m  ( 

dev  C niter  made. 

Aim)  GALE'S  CYL-  v Vi 

INDEU  and  LEVER  T»  V Vr\\ I A  U 

(T’lTBR.  Wo  make  !l 

besides,  the  old  aud  1 1  V* ,/j.,  TWaX^' 

popular  self  -  shaiq)  i  1  '  NpM 

J  '!,>  i r® 

l'EEII  CCTTKtt.  *  I  5| 

For  full  description  - JA&--  -  I 

seud  for  Illustrated 

Clreular*  and  Price  , 

List.  Address 

The  BKl.C'llKK  A  TAYLOR  Agricultural 
Tool  Co,  (Box  75,,  Chicopee  Full-,  AIiinh. 


’nrrnntcd  thn  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
■1  Hirer  11*111  In  eii-tenee.  Send  for  dr. 


The  best  Farm.  Garden,  Pnultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Canute  Kenccs  slid  Gatos. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates  Cheapest  aud  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  IT.. tiers.  Luwn 
Furniture,  aud  other  wire  work.  Heat  'Wire  Stretcher 
aud  Piter.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address. 

SEDCWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EOVVAHI)  SUTTON,  En-trrn  Ageur. 

3Ui  MARKET  ST.,  PUIL»DKI,PH1A,  PA. 


OIL  MEAL. 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 

Most  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Livestock 
known.  Send  for  latest,  circulars  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion.  aud  list  of  valuable  food  unions 
Now  Is  the  time  to  buy,  Prices  very  mudl  lower 
than  ever  before.  Quotullons  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  to  all  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  tile  Old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

IYLANN  B R OK.  &  CO., 

Niagnrn  I. in-tied  Oil  Works,  Itntlulo,  N.  Y. 
Meutlon  the  IUKAL  New  YoBKBft. 


Celebrated 

ENSILAGE 

Fodder  Cutters. 


fcend  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  £,  \jg ,  ROSS  &.  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


$  CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
EsLI  tur-  Seun  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  ABoschert  Press  Co., 

K  118  W.Watku  St.,  SvuacUkE,  N.Y. 


THE  COLD-WATER  HI  P  (Thymo-Cresol)  is 
a  handy,  sure,  sale,  absolute  I  v  ■■■  IAI/A 
N ON -PO I  SON O U 8  REMEDY  I  1 1  K  V 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mango,  Keab,  I  Iwl'W 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  ami  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LAW FOlt  I>  A  CO., 

Baltimore.  Did. 

Haebner’s  Patent  Leval-Tread  Horse-Power*. 

WITH  PATENT  BPEKD 
REGULATOR 


Meehuer-’  Improved  ThresMon  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters,  Corn  Sheflers.Wooa  saws, Field  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  improvcnients.Cafa- 
logue«  J'Yrc.  II  KFIIN  Kit  A"  SON’S,  Lonsdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Kitrai.  Nkw  VoiiKKit. 

ua  unicss.  Hand  Hade.  Best  Oak  Leather, $8.50. 
$10;  $li;  $18.50;  tl\  Double  Sets.  $2n,  $25;  *30.  Shipped; 
subject,  (o  approval.  (iO-puge  Catalogue  free. 
Order  one:  K  INI.  4k  CO.,  \V  holer  Hie  Muuufactur- 
era,  Ovvcgo,  N.  Y, 


The  Silver  2  Demin?  L 


FAMOUS 

ENSILAGE 


feed  cutters. 

They  are  more  sub-fa  iitial.  easier  to  operate, 
have  great  or  capacity,  arc  less  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents  than  any  oilier  Gutters,  We  build  nine  sizes, 
six  for  power,  furnished  with  or  without  carriers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Ensilage,  and 
mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  4k.  DEMINC  M’F’C  CO., 

SALEH,  OHIO,. 


TEST  YOUR  COWS. 

The  relative  Butter  Value  of  each  Cow  In  the  Herd 
determined  by  the  OIL  TEST.  Send  for  Circulars, 

CORNISH,  OIJKTIS  dfc  C  KEENE. 

Fort  Atkin-on,  \Yrla. 

Tl0CT0TfDmErENSILAGE&; 

53  BEEKMAN  STI1EET,  NEW  YORK. 

AGENTS  WANTED  Send  for  Circulars  and  Cl  page 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

£THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL -GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  anil  itn.wt  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  In  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  pcricct  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
TUE  MANA  AVINDM1IX  CO., 
_ raiMiiAVBh,  ji ass. ,  0.  s.  A- 

SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIHh  TENGE 


THE  LATEST 


—  AND  — 


THE  BEST. 


EXAMINE 


THE 


POINTS: 

Iron  Frame,  Steel  Hear  Inga,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Babbitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  ami  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 


U  LB S 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S. 
for  Nurserymen  to  sort 'up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to 
order,  than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  % 

er  THE  STORRS  HARRISON  CO.  being  lo  carry  jgugff 

3  a  full  line  of  Fruit  amt  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbs, 

Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  remarkably  fine  stock 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Kilmarnock  Wil-  jiJPy 
lows  and  other  Weeping  Trees ;  also  Grape  Vines,  -y  Jf  )W 

in  including  all  the  Best  New  Sorts — Moore's  Diamond, 
m  Umpire  State,  Niagara ,  Jessica,  Prances  B.  Ha  ves,  etc.  . 

r  Can  supply  car  loads  of  elegant,  large  Nursery-grown  f  Y  A*! 

£  g*  f  Elms,  Catalpas,  Maplss,  Poplars,  Tulips,  etc.  The 
h -P  &  nest  lot  of  Pyramidal  Arborvitse  and  Irish  Juniper  ever  offered,  and  acres  on 
v|f  other  Evergreens.  Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  times.  Conic  and  see.  Corres- 
5, nee  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  33d  Year.  700  Acres.  24  Greenhouses. 

-  t  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  LAKE  CO.  OHIO. 


HYACItTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES  Ac. 

The  Most  Complete  Catalogue  is  published  bg  the  famous  Growers, 

ANT.  I!  OO’/KN  4k  SON,  Overvceu (near  Haarlem).  Holland, 
who  have  over  SO  ai’rc- ot’the-c  beautiful  flowers  under  cultivation. 

All  orders,  large  and  Hinall,  are  delivered  at  express  oilier  In  Nkw  Yguk  Citv  for 
United  States,  and  In  Touonto  for  Canada. 

naudsoiue  III usl ruled  Catalogue  free,  upon  application  lo  the  Bole  Agent  for 
Unite  1  States  and  Canada, 

J.TElt  K  U  I.K  tSuccewor  to  the  late  W.  H.  Boomkamp),  ,‘JI  Brondwny,  N .  V . 


Rllf>ICFYF-^‘EE£!^y:EE5jA  jk 

ORAIN&GRASS  jfeSL  ijli, 

crain  &  noil  I 

FERTILIZERUn!LLl^^^^^^=:6^l(  k 

With  the  Celebrated  ™ 

ai^UrigLrte',5oESr  Lubin  Pulverizers.  Buck- 

one-haii  the  lines  forward  '  '  ^  °ve  Riding  and  Walking 

and  the  other  half  back.  This  comblnod  Drill  has  no  equal  on  the  p  .,1 ,  •  .<  o  f  o  rn  RnrkPVe 
market  and  can  not  fail  to  he  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it.  ouii.  u  J 

DPAUOU  UnilQCC.  Philadelphia,  Pa.t  Peoria,  III-.;  St.  Paul,  Seeders,  BllCkcyfi  Llder 
DnAHufl  nUUoLOi!lIinii.;  Ivnii-iiH  fly.  !>Io.s  San Fraiici-co, t  nl.  Mj||q  anil  Hav  RakPS 

Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to  mll  a  J 

OF*.  P.  MAST  db  O  O.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


ROOZEN’S 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  27,  1887 


PRICE  WYE  CENTS 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rubai,  Nkw-Yorkkr,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


thau  to  have  a  common  dunghill  stallion  sei^e 
her  for  nothing.  I  have  a  very  fine  .four- 
year-old  gelding  that  I  bought  over  a  year 
ago,  and  I  have  uot  been  able  to  find  a  horse 
fine  enough  to  match  him  yet,  though  I  have 
had  other  parties  besides  myself  looking  out 
all  the  time.  Why  is  it  that  such  horses  can’t  be 
found  as  readily  as  they  could  30  years  ago  t 
Duriug  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  agents  in  every  county  in  the 
State  buying  up  every  horse  that  had  size  and 
weight  enough  to  go  into  the  artillery  and 
baggage  trains.  The  officers  had  to  have 
semething  finer,  with  more  style,  to  ride.  Be¬ 
fore  the  War  closed  most  of  the  general-pur¬ 
pose  horses  had  gone  into  the  army,  and  with 
them  most  of  our  best  mares.  Thev  all 


Matutalisi 


service,  and  there  wasn’t  one  in  50  that  could 
trot  fast  enough  to  be  salable. 

Again, the  introduction  of  the  Percheron  and 
Clydesdale  horses  for  farmers  to  breed  to  has, 
in  my  opinion,  doue  more  than  all  else  to 
make  fine  driving  colts  hard  to  find.  I  don’t 
object  to  them  in  their  proper  place ;  we  have 
some  fine  specimens  of  that  stock  in  this 
county.  People  can  make  money  by  breeding 
aud  selling  them  for  heavy  track  work  in 
cities ;  but  the  mistake  is  in  farmers  mating 
their  mares  with  that  class  of  horses,  thinking 
of  raising  a  general-purpose  horse,  or  a  gen- 
tlemau’s  coach  horse.  The  result  of  crossing 
these  heavy  horses  on  ordinary  mares  has 
been  to  flood  the  country  with  another 
class  of  mongrels  too  large  for  ordinary  farm 
work  and  in  most  cases  uot  heavy  enough  for 
city  truck  work,  nor  fine  enough  for  coach 
horses,  and  therefore  they  are  bred  by  the 
fanners  at  a  loss  almost  every  time.  Farmers 

will  begin  to  think 
1  am  putting  this 
matter  pretty  strong- 
ly.  Let  every  m«n 
that  raises  colts  in 
different  towns 
of  ^ is  State, 
sit  down  and  give  this 
matter  careful 
HI?  thought:  I  think 

they  wiU  the 

same  condition  of 
things  in  their  own 

-  --  -  V  such  parents  one  can 

not  very  well  fail  in 
1  #  breeding  a  colt  that 

will  pay  every  time, 
if  you  want  to  go 
into  raising  trotters, 
,  buy  a  young  mare  of 

•  ,  some  good  standard 

„  breed,  with  all  the 

inbreed  trotting  in¬ 
heritance  you  can 
get ;  then  select  a 
stallion  with  size  and 
style  to  make  a  fine 
coaeher,  and  with 
plenty  of  inherited  prepoteuey  to  beget  speed. 
Then  if  you  don’t  get  a  very  fast  trotter,  you 
will  certainly  get  a  lino  stepper  that  some  gen¬ 
tleman  will  want  at  a  high  price. 

I  feed  my  mares  from  the  time  they  get 
with  foal  until  they  foal,  giving  them  two- 
thirds  oats  and  one- third  shorts.  I  keep  the 
mare  in  good  condition  all  the  time,  with 
plenty  of  exercise.  If  a  trotter,  I  speed  her  at 
least  once  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  coming 
colt.  W  hen  the  latter  comes,  see  that  it  is 
kept  growing  uutil  it  is  at  least  three  years 
old  ou  the  same  kind  of  feed — oats  aud  shorts. 
Grind  the  oats  and  mix  with  the  shorts  for 
the  first  two  years  at  least,  and  wet  with  hot 
water  in  the  winter.  Feed  enough  to  keep 
him  growing  all  the  time,  for  no  man  can 
make  a  perfect  horse  of  the  best  colt  that  was 
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THE  ST.  BERNARD  DOG. 


RAISING  COLTS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Fine  coach  homes  commoner  “ of  old;"  ivhy; 
how  to  improve  horse  breeding;  care  of 
mare  with  foal;  grain  feed  for  colt. 

About  40  years  ago  I  began  the  business  of 
buying  three-  or  four-year-old  colts,  match¬ 
ing  them  in  good  pairs  and  selling  them  for 
gentlemen’s  driving-teams.  1  have  handled, 
in  connection  with  my  regular  farming,  over 
40  pairs  of  such  colts,  which  I  have  sold  at 
high  prices  in  New  York  or  Boston.  It  used 
to  pay  me  welt,  but  now  it  is  different.  I 
can’t  find  the  class  of  horses  among  farmers 
that  I  could  once.  Thirty  years  ago  I  used  to 
start  out,  and  in  a  week’s  time  bring  home  a 
matched  pair  of  colts,  with  all  the  size  and 


The  St.  Bernard  or  Alpine  dog  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  a  powerful  animal,  as  large  as  kthe 
mastiff,  but  resembling  the  Newfoundland, 
except  that  its  hair  is  closer  and  shorter,  and 
its  feet  broader.  In  color  it  varies  from  sandy- 
red  or  tawny,  with  black  muzzle,  to  more  or 
less  gray,  liver  color  or  cloudy  black.  These 
dogs  are  kept  by  the  monks  of  the  Hospice  of 
St.  Bernard  in  the  conveut  situated  on  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  passes  between  Switzer¬ 
land  aud  Italy,  near  the  top  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  where  they  are  traiued  to  the  work 
of  rescuing  travelers,  who,  overtaken  by  snow 
storms,  frequent  there,  may  have  lost  their 
way  or  sunk  benumbed  by  the  cold.  After 
a  violent  snow  storm 
they  start  off  in  pairs, 
in  the  morning  in 
search  of  travelers. 

One  bears  a  flask  of 
spirits  with  some 
food,  aud  the  other  a 
cloak.  Should  they 
come  across  a  baffled 
yet  straggling  way¬ 
farer,  they  conduct 
him  to  the  convent; 
but  should  he  have 
succumbed  and  be 
covered  with  suow, 
their  keen  scent  de¬ 
tects  his  presence, 
though  buried  sever¬ 
al  feet  beneath  the  /  V 

surface.  Thou  by  ,  : 
loud  barking— and 
their  burk  is  unusu¬ 
ally  powerful— they 
apprise  the  monks  of 
the  need  of  succor,  -'ii&BSI 

while  with  their 
powerful  feet  kthey 
clear  away  the  snow 
from  the  body.  In  -raffia 

this  way  hundreds  of 
lives  have  been 
saved  by  these  saga-  ■%Wr  - 

cious  animals,  often  flj  '/ft 

at  a  sacrifice  of  their  '  Jj  1 

own.  One  that  had 
perished  in  its  work 
of  mercy  some  years  '  ;-e  t  :  0.-; 
ago,  bore  a  medal 
stating  that  it  had  * 

been  the  means  of  “U 

saving  23  lives.  The 
St.  Bernard  of  to-day 
differs  somewhat 
from  the  race  exist¬ 
ing  be  tom  1830,  when 
nearly  all  the  old 
breed  died  of  an  epi- 
demic,  necessitating 

the  Introduction  of  the  present  variety.  There 
are  two  kinds— the  smooth  aud  the  rough- 
coated.  The  former  is  considered  the  best, 
and  is  most  highly  prized  by  the  monks  at  the 
Hospice. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  this  variety  is  shown 
at  Fig.  310.  He  answers  to  the  name  of  Apollo, 
and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  IV.  W.  Tucker,  of 
this  city,  who  keeps  one  of  the  most  extensive 
kennels  in  the  eouutry  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Apollo  has  an  unbeaten  record  ut  dog  shows) 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Switzerland  where 
his  owner  purchased  him.  Wherever  he  has 
been  exhibited,  the  general  verdict  has  been 
that  he  is  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  race 
the  visitors  have  ever  seen.  His  nominal  val¬ 
ue  is  $2, (MX);  but  bis  owner  says  that  “wouldn’t 
begin  to  buy  him.” 
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style  any  gentleman  could  ask  for;  hut  no w 
it  can’t  be  done  in  six  mouths.  I  wish  every 
farmer  would  look  this  matter  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  see  if  he  can  give  any  reason  why  this 
condition  of  things  should  exist.  Why  is  it 
that  three -fourths  of  all  the  colts  in  fanners’ 
hands  to-day,  arc  uothing  but  miserable 
scrubs,  uot  worth  the  feed  they  eat  until  they 
are  throe  years  old  /  It  costs  every  farmer 
just  as  much  to  raise  a  Horse  that  can’t  be 
sold  for  over  #100  as  it  would  to  raise  oue 
worth  $500,  wh«>n  old  enough,  aud  broken 
fit  for  a  gentleman  to  drive.  I  have  never 
sold  a  pair  for  less  than  $1,1X10,  and  l  have 
sold  a  team  for  as  high  as  $2,IXX>.  If  they 
happen  to  have  a  suitable  mare,  it  will  pay 
farmers  better  to  give  $50  for  the  service  of 
a  stallion  that  wiiigot  first-class  coach  stock, 


horse  had  sold  for  good  prices  during  this 
time, it  would  continue  so  indefinitely,  so  every' 
scrub  mare  was  put  to  some  scrub  horse  for  $5, 
and  the  result  of  that  move  is  the  condition 
we  find  in  the  horse  market  to-day,  where  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  horses  with  size 
and  style  fit  for  a  pair  of  eoaehors. 

Another  reason  that  contributed  to  tlie  same 
result  was  that  about  this  time  there  was  quite 
an  interest,  among  farmers'  boys  to  have  a 
trotter.  Not  having  any  suitable  mares,  aud 
there  being  at  that  time  no  standard  stallions 
with  any  trotting  inheritance  to  produce 
speed,  they  took  their  scrub  mares  to  some 
scrub  stallion  that  could  trot  in  three  minutes, 
perhaps,  and  the  result  of  the  move  was  a  crop 
of  perfectly  .worthless  colts,  fit  for  no  purpose 
whatever;  too  small  to  be  put  to  any  kind  of 
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ever  foaled  if  he  allows  him  to  come  up  hap¬ 
hazard  until  he  is  three  years  old.  Without 
grain  and  suitable  care,  he  will  never  fill 
out  and  make  as  handsome  a  horse  as  he 
would  if  he  had  been  kept  growing  all  the 
time  from  the  start.  One  might  just  as  well 
try  to  make  a  runt  of  a  pig  that  has  been  half 
tarved  uutil  a  year  old  into  a  4UU-pound  hog 
when  two  years  old.  When  1  commenced 
buying  colts  for  market 40  years  ago,  I  bought 
a  couple  of  three-year-olds  that  had  roughed 
it  up  to  that  age  without  grain  or  much  care 
and  the  result  was  that  it  took  me  a  year 
longer,  and  cost  me  a  third  more,  to  get  them 
ready  for  market.  I  could  never  fill  t  hem  out 
all  over  and  make  them  look  nice,  so  I  learned 
very  soon  that  it  was  cheapen- for  me  to  pay 
from  £50  to  $100  more  for  a  colt  that  had  been 
started  right  along  from  a  sucker  up  to  three 
years  old,  at  least.  There  is  where  a  good 
many  farmers  fail  in  raising  horses — they 
don’t  feed  and  care  for  them  properly.  Then 
they  complain  and  grumble  because  they 
can’t  sell  their  colts  as  readily  as  their  neigh¬ 
bor  does,  nor  get  as  much  for  them.  There  is 
nothing  kept  on  a  farm  that  pays  as  much 
money  or  gives  the  owner  as  much  pleasure  as 
a  first-class  breeding  mare  served  to  a  first- 
class  stallion.  i.  d.  remington. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  “COLD  FACTS”  ABOUT  OIL¬ 
TESTING  MILK. 

The  following  are  facts  in  regard  to  testing 
the  milk  of  six  lots  or  herds  of  cows  whose 
milk  was  delivered  at  a  Wisconsin  butter 
factory.  The  milk  is  computed  at  (50  cents 
per  100  pounds,  as  that  was  what  good  milk 
was  worth  to  make  20-ceut  butter  at  the  time, 
and  also  what  the  factory  paid  for  it. 

The  herds  are  numbered  in  one  column;  in 
the  next  the  actual  yield  of  butter  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  given  to  each,  and  in  the 
third  what  the  butter  cost  per  pound  to  the 
factory  that  paid  for  the  milk  at  60  cents  per 
100  pounds,  and  then  the  iuevitable  conclusion 
is  drawn. 

Yield  per  100  lbs.  Milk.  Cost  of  Butter  per  lb. 


No.  1  2  58  23  35 

”2  1  t4  36  58 

3  4  32  IS  88 

”  4  3  05  19  (57 

”  5  3  05  19  67 

”  6  1  76  34  09 


Total  yield.  16  40  Ave.  cost  per  lb.  24  54 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that,  if  the  fac¬ 
tory  paid  00  cents  per  100  pounds  lor  the 
milk,  and  hence  for  one-half  the  butter  in  said 
milk— for  that  was  all  it  took  of  it — and  sold 
the  butter  for  20  cents  per  pound,  it  donated 
to  No.  1,  8.40  ceuts  per  100  pounds  of  milk;  to 
No.  2,  27.20  cents;  on  No.  3  it  had  a  profit  of 
9.12  cents  per  100  pounds,  after  taking  out 
4  cents  per  pound  of  butter  for  the  making; 
on  Nos.  I  ami  5  it  had  one  cent,  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  for  manufacturing  the  butter  in  it, 
and  to  No.  6  it  donated  24.80  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  milk.  For  GOO  pounds  of  such  milk 
it  paid,  actual  cash,  $3.60,  and  received  $3.28, 
thus  losing  32  cents  and  the  cost  of  package, 
and  did  the  work  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Every  man  lint  No.  3  got  more  tbau  his  milk 
was  worth,  and  No.  3  was  robbed  to  help 
make  a  donation  to  the  other  five.  These  are 
the  “cold  facts,”  and  are  specimens  of  the  out¬ 
rages  on  factories  and  good  dairymen  that  the 
oil-test  will  come  to  cure,  and  make  every 
milk-pail  stand  on  its  own  base. 

Another  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
factory  ought  to  have  bud  223-i  pounds  of  but 
ter  out  of  the  milk,  or  paid  16  cents  per  pound 
to  the  patrons  for  what  was  actually  in  it — 
that  is,  £2.(523^.  No.  3  would  then  have  had, 
net,  69  12  cents  per  100  pounds  for  his  milk,  and 
No  2,  26.24  cents.  That  is  the  arithmetic  of  it, 
applied  to  the  “cold  facts.”  j.  a.  smith. 

Ozaukee  Co.,  Wis. 

CREAMERIES  OR  CROCKS  ? 

Aunt  Pucebe,  in  a  late  Rural,  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  buttcr-muk- 
ing;  but  I  take  exception  to  some  of  her  con¬ 
clusions.  She  sayrs,  “  For  a  moderutc-sizod 
dairy,  I  think  a  creamery  entirely  superflu¬ 
ous,”  aud  “Many  of  us  ure  limited  in  meaus 
and  limited  in  help.”  For  these  two  reasons  I 
think  a  good  portable  creamery  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity.  If  the  expense  of  buying  a  creamery  is 
too  great,  some  deep,  flat  cans  can  be  ordered 
at  the  turner's — flat  cans  are  better  than  round 
ones,  as  they  expose  more  surface  to  the  cold 
water  in  which  they  tiro  set.  To  hold  10  gal¬ 
lons  each,  they  should  bo  18  or  20  iuchcs  deep. 
Two  of  these  would  be  sufficient,  if  ice  is  used, 
for  a  20-cow  dairy;  but  if  Aunt  Pint  bo  has 
plenty  of  cold  spring  water,  they  will  answer 
for  a  10-cow  dairy.  For  10  cows  Aunt  Phoebe 
will  need  at  least  20  gallon  crocks  each  day. 


These  are  heavy'  to  handle,  and  consume  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  washing  and  sunning. 
Now,  the  labor  of  handling  all  these  crocks  or 
two  tin  cans  is  not  to  be  compared.  Resides, 
in  my  experience,  the  extra  amount  of  cream 
raised — by  the  deep  setting  in  cold  water — 
aud  therefore  the  extra  amount  of  butter 
made  will  soon  pay  for  a  creamery,  and  I 
think  Aunt  Phaabe  would  soon  find  that  the 
home-made  creamery  would  pay  for  itself  in 
one  mouth.  If  the  priuter  has  made  no  mis¬ 
take,  Aunt  Phoebe  certainly  has  most  remark¬ 
able  Short-horn  grade  cows,  for,  she  says 
they  average  a  pound  aud  a-balf  of  butter 
each,  per  day,  the  year  round.  Now,  as  she 
dries  them  off  about  a  mouth  before  coming 
in,  it  would  give  them  330  working  days  for 
the  year,  and  a  pound  and  a-half  of  butter 
each,  would  be  495  pounds  per  year,  which  is 
more  than  many  herds  of  the  best  butter 
breeds  can  show.  She  is  right  about  not 
using  butter  color;  if  it  was  against  the  law 
to  use  artificial  coloring  for  butter,  or  imita¬ 
tions  of  butter,  the  bogus  butter  men  would 
soon  be  at  the  end  of  their  rope.  Good  cows, 
well  fed  and  cared  for.  will  color  their  butter 
sufficiently,  even  in  winter,  a.  l,  crosby. 

Rockland  Farm,  Md. 


AN  EXCELLENT  BULL  STAFF. 


The  subject  of  horns  on  cattle  has,  of  late, 
been  very  much  discussed,  aud  it  has  been 
proved  that  they  are  expensive  ornaments  or 
appendages.  An  animal  known  to  be  vicious 
is  less  dangerous  than  one  so  tame  that  he  may 
seem  entirely'  harmless.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  a  short  time  ago  by  a  citizen  of  our 
county  in  handling  a  pet  bull.  His  owner,  a 
very  excellent  man,  was  leading  him  by  the 
ring  in  his  nose.  The  bull  became  enraged, 
and  before  his  leader  knew  it,  pushed  him 
down  and  gox-ed  him  till  he  died.  In  a  few 
days  two  other  meu  were  killed  in  .the  same 
service. 


^ar- 


At  Fig.  321  is  shown  a  device  that  will  make 
the  handling  of  horned  animals  comparatively 
safe.  If  the  chain  from  any  cause  should 
come  loose,  a  weupon  of  defense  is  still  in  tho 
leader’s  hands.  Take  a  long  fork  handle,  riv¬ 
et  mi  iron  strap  over  it  with  six  or  eight  in  hes 
of  light  chain  attached,  to  which  fasten  a 
good  malleable  harness  snap.  Put  the  snap 
in  tiie  nose  ring  and  the  animal  cau  be  led  with¬ 
out  the  rope  if  so  desired.  G.  w.  FRY. 

Grundy  Co. ,  Mo. 
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PREPARATIONS  TO  INSURE  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  NEXT  WINTER. 

THIS  is  the  proper  period  for  making  all 
necessary  preparations  to  secure  eggs  during 
the  winter  months.  1 1  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
poultry,  really  pay  more  attention  to  the 
fowls  in  winter  than  iu  summer,  and  should 
receive  a  liberal  supply  of  eggs;  but  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  are  in  not  allowing  protection 
from  winds,  aud  improper  feeding.  In  con¬ 
structing  the  poultry  house  and  yards  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  the  securing  of  the 
heat  from  tho  sun  the  greater  portion  of  tho 
day,  and  the  bouse  should  therefore  face'  the 
south-east  rather  than  the  south,  ns  the  early 
moruiug  is  the  time  when  warmth  is  most  re¬ 
quired.  The  yards  should  he  so  arranged  as 
to  permit  open-air  exercise,  but  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fence  should  be  made  of  boards, 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  iu  order  not  only 
to  prevent  fowls  in  adjoining  yards  from 


fighting  with  your  own  birds,  but  also  as  a 
protection  against  the  winds.  All  that  por- 
tion  of  the  fence  above  the  boards  rtiay  be 
made  of  wire. 

The  great  aim  in  winter  is  to  compel  tho 
hens  to  scrateh,  and  material  (such  as  leaves, 
cut-straw,  etc.)  should  be  laid  in  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  while  green  food  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  A  patch  of  rye  sown  this  fall  will  be 
found  invaluable,  as  it  may  be  cut  and  thrown 
into  the  yards  at  any  time  when  not  covered 
with  snow,  and  if  sown  early  it  will  tnuko 
sufficient  growth  for  that  purpose,  while  cured 
grass,  tender  clover,  potatoes,  turnips  and 
cabbages,  may  be  stored  away  for  providing 
a  variety. 

The  poultry-house  should  be  made  so  as  to 
avoid  drafts  of  air,  and  should  therefore 
be  lined  with  paper  of  some  kind.  Atop 
ventilator  may  be  arranged,  but  it  must  be 
under  control,  so  as  to  govern  the  draft  on 
damp  or  windy  days,  or  roup  and  canker  will 
be  the  results. 

To  kuow  what  preparations  should  be  made, 
let  it  be  considered  that  the  fail  ure  to  secure 
eggs  iu  winter  is  mostly  due  to  overfeeding, 
especially  of  corn.  The  hen  may  also b©  feu 
moderately,  yet  the  food  may  luck  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  with  which  to  provide  oggs. 
But  no  matter  how  she  is  fed,  she  must  be  kept 
busy  and  at  work  in  order  to  compel  her  “  to 
work  off  the  fat,”  and  thus  be  always  iu  a 
thrifty  condition.  Feeding  grain  and  bulky 
food  combined,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  meat, 
provided  the  hens  are  compelled  to  scratch 
and  hunt  for  the  grain,  is  the  secret  of  ob¬ 
taining  eggs  at  all  seasons;  and  in  preparing 
for  winter  the  poultry  man  should  aim  to  se¬ 
cure  as  many  advantages,  as  compared  with 
those  of  summer,  as  possible.  The  size  of  the 
yards  is  of  little  importance  in  winter,  but  an 
open  shed  in  which  the  sunlight  enters,  and 
the  hens  are  protected  against  the  winds,  will 
he  of  great  service. 

Early  pullets,  no  crowding  of  the  hens, 
sunlight,  protection  against  drafts,  dry  yards, 
early  feeding,  aud  nitrogeuous  food  will  near¬ 
ly  always  give  good  results.  The  proper 
mode  of  feeding  cau  be  given  later,  but  all 
necessary  preparations  must  bo  made  now. 


THE  HONEY  CROP  OF  1S87. 


W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 

An  unfavorable  season;  the  basswood  trench¬ 
es  on  the  white  clover  season;  no  supplies 
from  California;  prices  going  up;  not 
more  than  a  quarter  crop;  no  haste  to  sell; 
better  prospects  ahead  for  those  who  will 
winter  their  bees  welt. 

The  season  opened  warm  and  pleasant,  and 
colouies  having  abundant  stores  boomed  right 
along;  but  the  dry  weather,  especially  in  the 
Northwest,  “boomed  right  along”  too.  Here 
iu  Michigan  there  came  a  week  of  rain,  but  it 
was  just  after  White  Clover  hud  opened  its 
blossoms,  aud  no  honey  can  be  gathered  from 
this  grand  honey  plant  during  rainy  weather, 
it  finally  cleared  olf  aud  bees  begnn  work  in 
the  sections,  when  there  came  a  week  of 
weather  so  cord  that  scarcely  a  bee  left  the 
hives.  The  next  week  it  warmed  up  aud  the 
bees  again  began  work  on  White  Clover,  but 
before  a  section  of  honey  was  sealed  over  aud 
ready  to  come  off,  basswood  blossomed  a  full 
week  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  clover  was 
deserted  for  the  basswood.  Basswood  yielded 
fairly  about  a  week,  and  thru  the  white  honey 
harvest  for  1887  was  past,  aud  goue.  One- 
fourth  of  a  crop  here  would  be  a  fair  average, 
while  in  the  drought-parched  regions  west  of 
Lake  Miehigan  there  is  almost  no  surplus. 
California,  that  often  loads  down  our  markets 
with  ear  load  after  ear  load  of  honey,  has 
none  to  send  this  year,  and,  even  if  she  had,  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  sent  on  account  of 
the  new  freight  rates. 

Already  prices  are  creeping  up.  First-class 
honey  has  already  lieen  sold  in  Chicago  at  17 
cents  wholesale.  The  dealers  are  awaking  to 
the  situation.  The  leading  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  New  York  city  wrote  me  a  short 
time  ago,  rnakiug  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
honey  Crop,  and  asking:  “What  is  the  out¬ 
look?”  Taking  the  whole  country  over,  there 
has  not  been  more  than  a  quarter  crop,  und 
there  should  be  no  haste  to  sell.  There  is  but 
little  demand  for  honey  uutil  cool  weather 
sharpens  the  appetite  for  sweets,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  is  amply  soon  enough  to  put  honey  on  the 
market. 

There  are  probably  some  localities  where 
not  enough  honey  has  been  gathered  for  win¬ 
ter  stores;  or,  if  there  has,  It  has  been  taken 
away  In  the  hopes  tbut  more  would  la*  gath¬ 
ered.  Some  will  become  discouraged  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  poor  season  aud  neglect  the  bees. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  many  bees  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  starve  the  comiug  winter,  their 
owners  having  become  too  discouraged  or  too 


disgusted  with  the  business  to  prepare  their 
bees  for  whiter.  Prices  for  honey  will  he 
high,  and  those  who  have  bees  to  sell  next 
spring  may  be  able  to  sell  them  at  good  fig¬ 
ures. 

A  few  farmers  sometimes  make  the  most 
money  in  poor  seasons,  and  the  bee-keepers 
who  will  attend  strictly  to  business,  and  not 
lose  their  heads,  may  find  the  present  poor 
season  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Brother  bee¬ 
keepers.  be  sure  that  the  bees  are  prepared 
for  winter  this  fall  in  the  best  possible  man- 
uer.  If  they  need  feeding  use  n  sirup  of 
grauulnted  sugar;  it  is  equal  to  the  best  honey 
for  winter  stores  and  is  cheaper  this  year. 

Genesee  Co.,  Mich. 


CHINCH  BUG  REMEDIES. 


The  chinch  bug  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  our  insect  enemies  to  manage.  Most  other 
insects  that  feed  upon  our  crops  cau  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  use  of  arsenical  or  other  poisons 
put  upon  their  food  plants,  but  with  all  true 
bugs  these  poisons  are  of  no  effect,  as  bugs 
draw  their  nourishment  through  a  sharp,  stout 
beak  that  is  inserted  into  the  plant,  never 
feeding  on  the  surface  where  the  poisons 
lodge.  Among  the  remedies  that  may  be  used 
advantageously  against  tho  chinch  bug  are 
the  following: 

Insecticides.— Prof.  Forbes  found  by  careful 
experimenting  that  kerosene  emulsion  in  which 
the  kerosene  forms  three  per  cent,  of  t  he  mix¬ 
ture,  was  deadly  to  the  bugs  in  all  stages, 
while  it  did  uo  harm  to  TOru.  I  have  uo  doubt 
but  what  pyrethrutn  would  prove  equally  ef¬ 
fective,  but  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
tried.  These  remedies  would  be  practical  only 
in  small  patches.  They  would  lie  especially 
useful  to  check  tho  spreading  of  the  bugs 
when  they  begin  tlieir  attack  in  isolated 
patches  or  uloug  the  borders  of  a  field. 

Fencing  Out. — When  myriads  of  the  bugs 
appear  and  are  found  to  be  traveling  from 
field  to  field,  they  have  been  effectually  kept 
out  of  a  crop  by  means  of  a  fence  one  board 
high,  the  boards  boiug  set  close  to  the  ground 
aud  kept  daubed  on  the  top  edge  with  coal 
tar.  Every  30  or  40  feet  a  hole  is  dug  near  to 
the  fence.  In  these  holes  the  vermin  will 
sometimes  accumulate  in  such  quantities  that 
they  may  he  shoveled  out  and  carried  away 
by  the  cart-load.  These  should  be  dumped  in¬ 
to  a  hole  and  buried. 

Burning. — Low,  moist  ground  is  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  this  insect,  hence  its  ravages  are  usually 
first  noticed  on  a  high,  sandy  portion  of  the 
field.  In  such  cases  much  damage  may  often 
be  averted  by  scattering  straw  over  such 
places  and  burning  it.  Tf  a  field  is  so  badly 
damaged  as  not  to  be  worth  harvesting,  it  is 
better  to  burn  it  than  to  allow  the  bugs  to 
live  to  increase  and  spread  farther. 

Tidy  Farming.— The  fall  brood  of  the 
chinch  hugs  live  over  winter  under  straw, 
corn-stalks,  rails,  boards,  and  every  sort  of 
rubbish  that  will  afford  them  protection,  and 
consequently  all  debris  of  this  sort  should  be 
takeu  care  of.  Bunches  of  straw  scattered 
about  iu  an  infested  field  will  collect  great 
numbers  of  the  bugs,  which  may  then  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning.  The  dead  grass  aud 
Chunks  ami  stones  nlong  fences  afford  good 
winter  protection,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
chinch  bug  so  ofteu  begins  its  work  along  the 
borders  of  a  field.  c.  p.  Gillette. 


SOME  DRY  NOTES. 


FRED.  GRUNDY. 

I’ve  done  a  great  deal  of  bass  growling 
at  the  weather  this  season,  and  1  think  I  have 
had  a  very  g<K>d  basis  for  my  deep  toned  com¬ 
plaints.  We  haven’t  had  enough  rain  to  fair¬ 
ly  lay  tho  dust  for  well  on  to  three  months, 
aud  there’s  no  prospect  for  any  now.  I  never 
saw  anything  so  dry  as  the  ground  is,  except 
a  neighbor,  who,  during  the  short  end  of  one 
night,  was  becalmed,  and  took  lodgings  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  my  cow  stable.  When  I 
aroused  him  from  liis  humble  couch  the  next 
morning,  he  asked  if  I  had  anything  on  the 
place  to  drink.  1  informed  him  that  tho  sup¬ 
ply  of  aqua  pura  was  unlimited,  and  I 
brought  him  a  six-quart  bucketful;  and  he 
SUt  there  and  swallowed  two-thirds  of  it  with¬ 
out  taking  tho  bucket  from  Ids  face,  or 
straightening  out  a  leg!  1  think  our  soil 
would  take  a  10-gallon  bucketful  to  the  square 
foot  as  easily  as  that  chap  took  in  four  quarts. 
*  >!<  * 

After  all,  what  sense  is  there  iu  grumbling 
about  the  weather,  and  fretting  one’s  self  into 
a  conflagration  over  it.  Wo  can’t  change  it  a 
particle,  if  wo  snort  and  stew  aud  gr  <uu  and 


howl  until  we  are  hoarse  and  deaf  and  lame! 
There  have  been  wet  seasons  and  dry  seasons 
in  the  past,  and  they  will  bo  repeated  in  the 
future,  until  the  end  of  time.  All  wo  accom¬ 
plish  by  grumbling  is  to  exasperate  ourselves, 
cultivate  our  querulousness,  and  render  miser¬ 
able  those  compelled  to  associate  with  us, 

*  *  * 

One  of  my  neighbors  is  a  man  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  a  noted  passenger  conductor  on 
a  leading  western  railroad.  He  is  a  very 
quick  and  irascible  person,  and  like  such  peo¬ 
ple  is  very  desirous  of  having  Nature  shape 
her  course  to  suit  his  particular  ideas.  After 
he  had  gotten  his  hay  crop  safely  housed  this 
summer,  he  walked  out  to  the  middle  of  the 
barnyard  and  glancing  up  and  around,  re¬ 
marked  iu  a  familiar  and  patronizing  manner 
that  he  was  now  ready  for  rain,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible!  An 
hour  or  two  later  he  walked  out  again,  and 
looking  around  to  see  whether  Ins  request,  or 
order,  was  about  to  be  complied  with,  he 
observed  a  small  bunch  of  clouds  in  the  West. 
“Aha!”  said  he,  with  evident  satisfaction,  “I 
see  she’s  fixing  up  in  the  West  there.  Now,  if 
the  wind  holds  where  it  is  an  hour  we'll  get 
it!”  Sure  enough  “she”  did  fix  up  a  good 
shower,  but  it  went  thundering  off  to  the 
south.  When  be  saw  the  course  it  had  taken 
he  fairly  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage.  Shak¬ 
ing  his  fist  at  it,  he  shouted:  “tin,  if  you  want 
to,  you  miserable,  old,  thundering,  wooly- 
headed  squirt!  There  ain’t  enough  of  you  to 
wet  a  shirt-tail  anyway!  Go  to  blazes,  you 
contemptible  fistful  of  log.  1  could  drink  you 
dry  at  one  gulp!"  Turning  about  ho  happen¬ 
ed  to  glance  up  at  the  vane  on  the  barn,  and 
seeing  its  tail  turned  toward  the  retreating 
shower,  he  snorted  out:  “Oh,  that’s  what  did 
it!  I  see  now.  You  have  turned  around,  you 
diabolical  jimerack!  You  abominable  stick 
of  iniquity!  You  - ,  you  - ”  but  lan¬ 

guage  failed  him,  and  he  strode  angrily  into 
the  house. 

*  *  * 

My  thermometer  hangs  iu  a  nice,  shady  cor¬ 
ner  of  my  north  porch,  and  yet  for  three 
weeks  the  mercury  has  ranged  between  98  and 
110  degrees.  Such  hot,  dry  weather  so  long 
continued  has  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
human  system,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population  are  sick,  while  one  half  of  the  re- 
maiuder  imagine  they  are.  While  waiting  in 
a  drug  store  a  few  minutes  the  other  day  I 
took  a  few  notes,  A  big,  raw-boned  Irish¬ 
man  entered. 

“  I  want  to  get  a  little  quinine,  an’ — an’,  as 
it  is  bad  shtuff  to  take,  couldn’t  ye  sort  o’  mix 
it  wid  a  little  o’  somethin’?”  The  druggist  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  couldn’t.  “Thin,”  said 
he,  faintly,  “  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  take  it  in  a 
little  wathor,  an’  that’s  a  barrud  thing  to  do!” 

In  came  a  bronzed  and  muscular  son  of  the 
soil,  with  Weary  and  watery -looking  eyes. 

“  I  want  u  bottle  of  Blank’s  hitters.  1  ain’t 
a-feelin’  very  well,  an’  1  want  something  to 
tone  me  up."  While  the  druggist  was  wrap¬ 
ping  the  bottle  up  a  little,  weazen-faced,  saf- 
fron-hued,  dried-up  chap  entered  uud  seeing 
the  other,  squeaked  out: 

“  Hello,  Benjamin !  How  d’ye  do?” 

“  Well,  Jimmy,”  replied  the  big  fellow, 
plaintively,  “  I  ain’t  a-doin’  very  well.  I'm  a 
little  under  the  weather  to-day.  How’s 
your  folks?" 

“Oh,  they’re  a- kickin’ round;  but  I’m  feel¬ 
ing  like  a  bay  pig  with  a  boil,  myself. 
Caught  cold  t’other  night,  au!  it’s  settled  iu 
my  back.  Came  in  to  get  a  plaster  for  it. 
How’s  the  wife  and  baby  ?” 

“Well,  Ann  aiu’t  very  well— been  iu  bed 
most  all  day.  Baby’s  kiud  o’  sick,  too.  We 
thrashed  yesterday,  and  I  carried  the  wheat— 
about  850  bushels  of  it— about  40  yards  to  the 
granary.  It  was  awful  hot,  you  know,  and 
I  guess  I  got  over-bet!  Aim  didu't  have  any 
help  in  the  house,  an’  she  had  to  cook  and  do 
for  17  men,  an’ I  guess  she  overdoue  herself, 
too.  I  think  a  few  good  doses  of  these  hitters 
’ll  tone  us  up,  an’  we’ll  be ’round  again  in  a 
day  or  two  ?” 

*  *  * 

The  only  objects  on  my  lawn  that  show  a 
lively,  refreshing  green*  just  now  are 
the  cedars.  To  look  at  them  one  would  never 
dream  that  the  ground  is  as  dry  as  punk,  uud 
cracked  like  amateur  plastering.  1  could  set 
fire  to  the  grass  aud  it  would  burn  like  pine 
shavings,  so  dry  is  it.  All  the  flower-beds 
look  sad  and  forlorn,  except  that  planted  with 
petunias.  Despite  the  heat  and  drought  and 
scorching  winds  these  hardy  rustlers  have 
growu  aud  flourished  until  they  cover  the 
ground.  They  have  bloomed  steadily  and 
continuously  for  over  two  months,  and  to-day 
the  bed  is  the  one  bright  spot  of  beauty  iu  a 
desert  of  brown,  dead  grass.  Hundreds  of 
flowers  have  been  cut  from  it,  and  hundreds 
more  will  bo  before  Jack  Frost  smites  with 
his  icy  smile. 

*  *  * 

When  the  soil  is  as  dry  as  a  brick-kiln,  the 
suu  glowing  like  molten  iron,  and  the  air  like 
the  breath  of  a  furnace,  thero  is  oue  pluut  iu 


my  vegetable  garden  that  continues  to  fatten 
and  flourish  and  thrive  as  luxuriantly  as  a 
cut-worm  in  clover,  and  that  is  “pussley!” 
How  exasporatiugly  cool  ami  juicy  and  defi¬ 
ant  it  looks,  with  its  little  yellow  eyes  peering 
upward  so  calmly.  Full  it  up,  turn  it  upside 
down  aud  let  the  sun  grill  its  roots  all  day, 
and  the  next  morning  it  will  look  as  fat  aud 
happy  and  bellicose  as  ever.  It  is  the  only 
thing  in  my  vegetable  garden  that  looks  green 
— that  is,  when  I’m  not  there. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill.,  Aug.  9. 

[It  is  a  fact  not  known  as  well  as  it  might  be 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  so-called  bedding 
plants  that  will  endure  drought  as  well  as 
petunias.  Besides,  they  thrive  and  bloom 
during  the  entire  summer  until  late  fall,  unless 
severe  frosts  prevent.  The  best  petunias  of 


Geneva  aud  Caznovia,  and  from  their  banks 
many  a  summer  morning  scene  could  be  paint¬ 
ed  that  would  smile  like  life  on  canvas. 

Detroit,  Mich,  jr.  w.  D. 

In  Praise  op  Pykethrum. — I  quite  agree 
with  the  editor  in  regard  to  pyrethrum.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor.  I  have  used 
it  for  four  years  and  And  it  like  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  rabbit,  “good  for  everything.”  It  is 
good  to  kill  bed  bugs,  house  flies,  chicken  lice 
and  mites,  and  I  have  even  killed  a  week-old 
chicken  by  powdering  in  too  effectually  about 
the  head.  Nearly  every  one  here  employs  it 
as  a  bed  bug  exterminator.  Wo  use  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  and  blow  the  powder  into 
every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  bed-stead. 
Next  morning  all  the  bugs  will  be  on  the  floor 
dead.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 


A  CONVENIENT  COTTAGE.  Fig.  317.  (See  page  560.) 


to-day  are  very  different  fyom  those  of  years 
ago,  and  although  their  range  of  color  is 
limited,  if  we  wanted  a  bed  of  dowel’s  that 
would  flourish  with  the  least  amount  of  care 
petunias  would  be  our  choice. — Eds.] 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  Old  Home  State. — After  oue  has 
seen  the  wonders  of  the  great  “Far  West”  aud 
found  his  way  back  over  the  prairies  to  the 
seashore  for  the  Summer,  he  will  conclude,  if 
he  is  honest,  that  the  scenes  of  the  old  Empire 
State  are  as  pleasant  and  inviting  for  a  home 
as  auy  he  has  ever  beheld.  The  white  roaring 
waters  of  Niagara  are  as  restless  and  grand  as 
ever.  The  hills  look  greener  than  those  “out 


back-breaking,  arm-aching  process  of  scald¬ 
ing.  We  also  use  the  powder  for  hen’s  nests 
and  roosts  aud  find  it  very  effective  in  des¬ 
troying  the  troublesome  mites.  Since  its  in¬ 
troduction  here,  four  years  ago,  it  has  been 
used  largely.  A  druggist  told  me  last  sum¬ 
mer  that  he  had  sold  at  least  oue-half  barrel 
of  it  during  the  season.  M.  d. 

Boise  City,  I.  T. 


Growing  Peaches. — I  see  that  various 
professors  are  discussing  the  growing  of  the 
peach.  I  am  no  professor,  but  have  had 
nearly  45  years’  experience  in  peach  growing. 
Iu  arranging  for  a  peach  orchard  I  look  first 
to  location.  Good  peaches  do  not  grow  on 
very  rich  soil.  I  would  pick  a  light,  saudy 
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West,”  the  trees  taller,  the  houses  larger  aud 
the  landscape  finer  than  he  left  them  iu  boy¬ 
hood.  He  never  knew  they  were  quite  so 
beautiful  before.  All  along  the  Central,  the 
Hudson  River,  the  Erie  ami  the  West  Shore 
lines  are  parks  of  hilly  uplands  covered  iu  in¬ 
finite  variety  with  groves  of  walnut,  oak  aud 
hickory,  grouped  in  rich  green  clusters  and 
planted  by  nature  to  captivate  the  senses. 
These  landscape  views  are  even  more  beautiful 
along  the  Hudson  River  and  Lakes  Cayuga, 


soil,  no  matter  if  it  was  rocky.  I  would  plant, 
16  feet  apart,  seeds  of  the  best  quality  where 
the  trees  are  to  grow.  I  like  to  plant  the 
seeds  where  the  trees  are  to  grow,  because 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  the  life  of  a  tree,  viz. .  the  tap-reot, 
is  injured  or  destroyed  iu  transplanting. 

Pomeroy,  Wash.  Ter.  a.  h.  h. 


Troubles  ok  Farmers  Near  Cities.— A 
man’s  fields,  like  his  stock,  tell  his  character 


more  than  his  clothes,  carriage  or  even  his 
editorials.  Farming  has  changed  here  since 
the  facilities  of  transportation  have  increased, 
and  some  of  the  old  heads  are  puzzled  to  pay 
their  taxes,  especially  on  lands  near  cities. 
What  can  a  farmer  raise  on  lands  that  are 
assessed  at,  say  *500  per  acre,  when  the  rate  is 
*10  to  *1“  per  thousand?  Such  is  my  lix  and 
the  markets  are  flooded  with  vegetables  and 
fruit  from  New  Jersey  and  further  south. 
The  pushing  of  farm  work,  never  letting 
things  drag,  the  raising  of  two  or  more  crops 
on  the  same  land  in  one  year,  getting .  great 
growths,  and  educating  the  masses  to  believe 
that  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  better 
than  wilted  ones,  is  probably  one  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  j,  n.  b. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Fun  All  Round. — City  people  have  great 
fuu  with  their  country  cousins  when  they  get 
them  in  the  city.  I  presume  we  do  seem 
awkward  and  out  of  place  when  we  go  to  the 
city  for  a  visit.  After  working  hard  and 
constantly  for  years,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  be 
idle  gracefully.  We  have  more  than  enough 
sport  out  of  the  “city  folks”  when  they  come 
out  here  to  board  to  make  up  for  the  fun  we 
give  them.  Many  of  them  talk  so  wisely  (?) 
about  stock  and  crops  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  a 


straight  face  while  listening  to  them.  One 
woman  at  our  house  wanted  to  water  the 
flower  garden.  She  carried  pail  aftor  pail  of 
water  and  poured  it  carefully  over  some  rag¬ 
weeds.  Any  farmer  who  has  to  do  with  city 
boarders  could  tell  some  amusiug  stories  about 
the  doings  aud  sayings  of  his  guests.  As  a 
rule,  the  farmer  is  more  inclined  to  overlook 
the  absurd  blunders  of  his  guests  than  they 
are  to  set  him  right  when  he  comes  to  the  city. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  h.,  jr. 

The  Rat  Pest. — I  am  satisfied  that  rats 
rob  me  of  several  hundred  dollars  every  year. 
They  are  the  worst  pests  we  have.  If  our  sci¬ 
entists  will  work  out  some  way  to  dispose  of 
them  they  would  be  doing  farmers  a  real  ser¬ 
vice.  The  scientists  might  think  it  pretty 
small  business,  but  they  would  help  the  farm¬ 
ers  far  more  than  they  now  do  with  many  of 
the  investigations  they  undertake.  I  have 


never  tried  poisons  for  killing  the  rats,  but 
since  traps  and  cats  have  failed  to  dispose  of 
them  I  shall  try  poison.  H.  G.  N. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  last  cartoon— in  the  Rural  of  Au 
gust  6— hits  the  uail  squarely  on  the  head.  Of 
all  things  that  are  neglected  on  the  farm,  san¬ 
itary  measures  are  the  uiost.  The  Rural  is 
doing  a  world  of  good  by  bringing  these  per¬ 
tinent  questions  before  the  eyes  of  the  farmer. 

Rockford,  Ills.  w.  D.  n. 

Mousers.-  I  can  indorse  the  Rural’s  plan 
of  making  mousers  out  of  cats.  We  castrate 
our  kittens  when  about  one-half  growu.  I 
prefer  a  Maltese  or  a  “tiger.”  Of  course  such 


cats  don’t  multiply  very  rapidly,  but  there  are 
always  plenty  to  be  given  away.  I  find  that 
a  cat  can’t  be  a  pet  and  a  good  mouser  at  the 
same  time.  A  cat  kept  for  business  should  be 
kept  at  the  barn,  fed  there  and  not  coaxed 
away  by  the  children.  H.  s.  J. 

Berrien  Co.,  Micb. _ _ 


A  CONVENIENT  COTTAGE. 


Thk  plans  shown  at  Figs  317-320  (see  page 
559)  are  taken  from  Building.  The  cost  of  the 
cottage  is  estimated  at  $2,000.  These  plans 
can  be  compared  with  those  published  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Both  are  convenient  for  small 
families.  _ _ 

fit' It)  Crops, 


SOME  DIRECTIONS  FOR  WHEAT 
SEEDING. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 


Twenty  bushels  an  acre  required  for  profit ; 
a  well-prepared  seed-bed  essential  for  suc¬ 
cess;  deep  and  shallow  plowing ;  pulverize 
at  once  after  plowing;  when  to  seed;  shal¬ 
low  seeding  best;  a  mount  of  seed. 

If  farmers,  when  preparing  to  sow  fall 
wheat,  would  keep  in  mind  that  all  they  can 
do  to  insure  a  good  crop  ends  with  the  putting 
in  of  the  Beed,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
be  less  slipshod,  sloveuly  work  in  connection 
with  the  wheat  crop.  Through  a  very  large 
breadth  of  our  country  where  the  Rural 
circulates,  a  drought  of  such  seventy  has  pre¬ 
vailed  that  farmers  have  been  unable  to  plow, 
and  while  usually  a  large  part  of  the  breaking 
for  wheat  is  done  in  July,  a  week  of  August 
is  now  gone,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  towards  preparing  for  the  seeding. 
Under  these  circumstances  many  farmers  will 
be  tempted  to  do  the  work  hurriedly  aud  nu- 
perfectly  in  order  that  they  may  get  in  the 
usual  breadth  of  wheat  in  time,  1  wish  to 
caution  them  agaiust  this.  With  wheat  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  it  now  is,  and  probably  will  bo 
another  year,  the  only  possibility  of  any  profit 
from  it  is  to  grow  30  bushels  or  more  to  the 
acre,  and  the  farmer  is  foolish  who  will  seed 
poor  land,  or  put  wheat,  in  good  land  so  poorly 
prepared  as  to  make  a  good  yield  doubtful, 
The  most  important  thing  m  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  seed-bed  is  that  it  be  fiue  and  solid. 
There  may  be  suiiicient  plant  food  in  a  soil  to 
grow  80  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  but  if  it 
is  plowed  up  rough  aud  cloddy  and  the  wheat 
is  sown  without  thoroughly  pulverizing,  the 
young  plant  cannot  get  enough  nourishment 
to  give  it  sufficient  vigor  to  produce  a  profita¬ 
ble  crop.  Remember  that  the  period  of  fall 
growth  is  but  a  few  weeks,  and  that  during 
this  short  time  the  plant  should  grow  enough 
leaves  to  furnish  it  with  its  own  winter  protec¬ 
tion,  and  enough  roots  to  get  a  good  hold  on 
the  soil  to  keep  it  from  being  heaved  out  by 
the  frost,  and  also  to  enable  it  to  find  aud  ap¬ 
propriate  the  plant  food,  I  spoke  above  of  a 
solid  seed-bed.  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat  frozen  out  and  entirely 
killed  because  the  seed-bed  was  loose 
and  open,  aud  held  too  much  water,  which, 
freezing  aud  expanding  in  the  soil,  broke  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  and  threw  the  plants  to  the 
Surface.  Deep  plowing  for  wheat  is  safe  when 
it  can  he  done  early,  aud  is  followed  by  heavy 
rains  to  settle  the  land;  but  it  is  very  risky 
when  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds  or  clover  is  to 
be  turned  under  and  when  the  wheat  must  be 
sown  immediately  thereafter.  If  you  must 
sow  as  soon  as  plowed,  plow  shallow,  aud  in 
all  plowing  after  the  middle  of  August  pul¬ 
verize  each  day  as  you  plow.  Keep  either  a 
roller  or  a  heavy  plank  drag  in  the  field,  aud 
while  the  land  is  freshly  plowed,  before  the 
clods  have  bad  time  to  harden,  go  over  it  and 
crush  them  and  smooth  aud  compact  the  land. 
Not  only  is  this  best  for  the  laud,  but  it  is  also 
a  great  saving  of  labor;  for  a  team  will  do 
more  work  in  three  hours  when  the  land  is  in 
the  right  condition,  than  in  a  whole  day  after 
it  has  baked  and  dried  out.  Again,  a  field 
that  is  mellowed  and  compacted  retains  its 
moisture,  and  will  be  put  in  good  condition 
for  the  seed  by  ft  rain  that  would  not  make  an 
impression  on  the  rough,  cloddy  field.  I  have 
always  succeeded  best  with  wheat  when  I 
made  the  field  as  fine  and  mellow  as  a  garden, 
and  I  aim  to  do  this  no  mutter  how  many 
times  I  must,  go  over  the  land  with  drag  and 
harrow.  This  fine  seed-bed  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  early  sowing,  for  the  growth  will 
be  more  rapid  on  it  and  consequently  the 
plant  will  be  in  better  condition  for  winter.  I 
am  in  favor,  however,  of  early  seeding,  but 
would  never  make  it  an  excuse  for  putting  the 
seed  into  a  badly  prepared  seed-bed. 


There  can  be  no  cast-iron  rules  laid  down 
as  to  when  to  sow,  for  the  best  time  varies 
with  the  season.  I  do  not  like  to  put  in  seed 
when  the  land  is  dry  and  the  weather  unseas¬ 
onably  hot,  as  there  is  danger  of  loss  from  in¬ 
sects;  but  if  the  weather  is  seasonable,  any 
time  during ’the  first  10  daysof  September  is 
my  choice  for  this  latitude.  I  am  much  in 
favor  of  shallow  seeding.  It  is  a  scientific 
fact  that  the  young  plant  gets  no  nourishment 
from  the  soil  until  the  blades  reach  the  sur¬ 
face  and  expand  in  the  sun  and  air,  the  plant- 
food  stored  in  the  seed  furnishing  the  nutri¬ 
ment  before  this.  If  the  seed  is  covered  deep, 
the  nutriment  in  it  may  be  exhausted  before 
the  plant  reaches  the  surface;  or  if  not  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  may  be  so  near  it  as  to  give  a  weak 
plant.  Carefully-conducted  experiments 
seem  to  indicate  that  one  inch  is  the  best 
depth  at  which  to  cover  the  seed,  aud  many 
of  our  modern  drills  have,  attached  to  the 
hoes,  a  gauge  to  regulate  the  depth. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  the  acre  which  will 
give  the  best  results,  has  been  a  matter  much 
debated  aud  experimented  upon.  My  own 
conclusions,  based  on  many  experiments  of 
my  own  and  on  a  careful  study  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station’s  work,  is  that  on  a  rich, 
well-prepared  seed-bed,  sown  early,  one  bushel 
will  produce  a  full  yield,  and  with  small- 
grained  varieties  three  peeks  will  suffice,  aud 
five  pecks  is  n  liberal  amount  for  any  soil. 
My  best  crops  of  wheat  for  some  years  back, 
have  grown  from  three  pecks  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  but  the  variety  was  Fultz  which  has  a 
small  berry. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


farm  Cctwowij. 


QUICK  PROCESS  OF  CIDER-VINEGAR 
MAKING. 

Any  farmer  can  easily  chauge  all  the  cider 
he  is  likely  to  have  into  vinegar  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  quick  process.  The  requirements  are,  first, 
a  cask;  second,  a  box  made  of  four  wide 
boards,  15  to  18  feet  long  with  a  bottom  board 
“full  Of  holes;”  this  is  to  be  placed  upright, 
above,  and  leading  into  the  cask ;  third,  above 
aud  leading  into  this  box  there  must  be  an  au¬ 
tomatic  fountain.  These  provided,  each  per¬ 
son  can  determine  where  it  will  be  most  con¬ 
venient  to  improvise  the  factor}',  whether  in 
barn  or  woodbouse.  If  he  has  no  better  place 
he  can  put  the  fountain  in  his  house  at  a  second 
story  window,  the  box  and  cask  being  outside 
under  the  window.  Instead  of  the  box,  I  used 
(with  first-rate  success)  two  headless  salt  bar¬ 
rels,  one  above  another,  the  lower  one  with 
one  head  full  of  holes.  It  may  be  possible 
that  the  barrels  are  better  than  the  box,  be¬ 
cause  air  is  admitted  where  they  join,  and 
they  do  not  allow  the  porous  contents  to  settle 
readily  and  pack  as  a  straight  box  would. 
Cross-pins  through  the  box  would  be  a  remedy 
against  the  settling  aud  packing.  Next  1 
put  in  a  half  bushel  of  cobs  and  filled  to  the 
top  of  the  upper  barrel  with  oak  sawdust. 
Then,  from  the  fountain  I  turned  on  a  stream 
of  cider  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  a  common 
pen-holder,  but  reduced  to  a  mere  dripping 
through  the  night.  The  sawdust  absorbed 
more  than  a  barrel  before  any  began  to  run 
into  the  lower  cask.  The  fountain  was  kept 
running  with  cider  till  the  lower  cask  was 
nearly  full.  Then  the  fountain  was  supplied 
from  the  contents  of  this  cask  till  the  liquid 
had  made  three  or  four  circuits  through  the 
saw-dust  and  corn  cobs,  and  had  become  excel¬ 
lent  vinegar. 

Most  of  this  was  barreled,  aud  the  rest  was 
used,  alternately  with  new  cider,  to  replenish 
the  fouutuiu.  Sometimes  I  used  twice  as 
much  of  one  as  the  other,  but  as  fast  as  it  be. 
came  good  vinegar  1  kept  ou  barreling  all 
except  what  was  wanted  to  mix  with  new  cider 
in  continuation  of  the  process.  When  there 
was  no  more  cider  to  work  up,  the  vinegar  in 
the  saw-dust  was  got  out  by  putting  water  in 
the  fountain,  and  as  it  descended  in  the  saw¬ 
dust  it  “displaced”  or  pushed  the  vinegar 
downward.  When  the  water  began  to  come 
through  tasting  only  a  little  of  vinegar,  it  was 
turned  olf. 

This  last  lot  of  vinegar  may  be  mixed  with 
that  previously  made,  aud  the  total  measure 
will  be  fully  equal  to  the  original  quuntity  of 
cider ;  and  if  the  cider  was  pure  and  un  watered, 
the  vinegar  will  be  so  intensely  strong  that  it 
may  be  largely  diluted. 

Dur  ing  the  process  considerable  heat  is  gen¬ 
erated,  the  sawdust  and  liquor  becoming 
quite  warm.  It  may  be  that  this  heat  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  to  advantage  by  turn¬ 
ing  on  n  large  amount  of  cold  cider  at  once, 
or  by  having  the  cider  warm  wtmu  it  is  turned 
on— more  especially  ut  the  beginning  when 
everything  is  cold.  However,  without  warm¬ 
ing  the  cider,  I  succeeded  us  above.  The  origi¬ 
nal  recipe  prescribed  mixing  a  small  quantity 
of  honey  with  the  cider.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  recipe  also  called  for  beech-wood 


shavings  as  though  nothing  else  would  answer. 
The  fact  perhaps  is  that  the  shavings  and  saw¬ 
dust  of  all  kinds  of  wood  that  will  not  com¬ 
municate  taste  or  color,  are  about  equally 
good.  Dead-ripe,  cut  straw  washed  free  from 
rust  and  smut  would  probably  answer.  The 
theory  of  the  quick-process  is  based  ou  the 
diffusion  and  exposure  to  the  air,  of  the  cider 
(or  of  any  other  fluid  that  will  make  vinegar), 
so  that  all  portiousmay  absorb  oxygen  simul¬ 
taneously.  If  the  theory  is  correct,  then  it  is 
almost  a  certain  fact  that  crushed  charcoal  or 
coarse  sand  that  will  admit  circulation  of 
air  would  answer. 

Some  people  object  to  the  quick-process 
cider;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  simulta¬ 
neous  absorption  of  oxygen  by  all  parts  of  the 
cider  from  the  pure  external  air  should  make 
a  vinegar  lest  wholesome  thou  that  which  is 
one  or  two  years  in  “making  iteslf”  by  absorb¬ 
ing  oxygen  through  a  bung-hole  from  the 
poor  quality  of  air  in  a  cellar  where  the  cider 
is  fermenting.  Fresh-made,  quick  process 
vinegar  is  free  from  auimalculee  and  will  re¬ 
main  so  for  many  years  without  “dying,”  be¬ 
coming  “mothery"  or  “ropy,”  if  in  full  vessels 
tightly  corked.  s.  D.  h. 

North  Lansing,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
barrel  is  of  first  importance,  more  air  can  get 
into  it  if  within  10  to  14  inches  of  the  bottom 
6  or  8  half-inch  holes  are  bored  at  a  slightly 
descending  angle,  so  that  the  vinegar  trickling 
down  the  sides  may  not  escape  through  them. 
In  order  to  thoroughly  aerate  the  interior  of 
the  barrel,  wooden  or  glass  tubes  may  be  in¬ 
serted  at  a  slight  downward  angle  in  down¬ 
ward-inclined  holes  bored  so  that  the  vinegar 
can’t  escape  through  them.  Experience  seems 
to  prove  that  beech-wood  shavings,  rolled 
pretty  closely,  are  the  best  filling  for  the 
barrels  while  maple  and  basswood  are  valu¬ 
able  in  the  order  named.  Clean  coru-eobs  will 
answer;  and  if  they  are  thoroughly  washed 
in  warm  water  the  second  season,  they  are 
more  effective  than  the  first.  Chips  of  beech 
wood,  charcoal, 'and  other  porous  bodies  may 
also  be  used  iustead  of  shavings.  Charcoal, 
broken  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  sifted 
from  dust,  washed  and  dined,  when  saturated 
with  vinegar,  act  like  beech  shavings;  but  the 
pores  of  the  coal  absorb  five  to  six  times  more 
of  the  fluid.  If  corn-cobs  are  used  they 
should  be  put  in  layers,  each  layer  crossing 
the  other,  to  prevent  their  packing  too  closely. 
They  should  be  first  thoroughly  soaked  or 
washed  in  water,  then  dried  and  boiled  in 
strong  vinegar.  Shaviugs  and  other  mater¬ 
ials  used  for  the  same  pnrpogfl  should  lie 
treated  in  like  mauner  to  produce  the  best 
results.  To  acidity  the  material,  hot  aud 
strong  vinegar  should  be  repeatedly  poured 
into  the  top  of  the  barrel  or  “generator,”  so 
as  to  be  evenly'distributcd  throughout  its  con¬ 
tents  through  tbe'numerous  small  holes  bored 
in  the  top.  The  vinegar  thus  extracts  what 
soluble  matter  is  left  undissolved  by  tbe 
water.  Unless  removed,  this  matter  tends  to 
produce  putrefaction  in  tbe  vinegar.  Next  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  air  in  the  generator, 
an  equable  temperature  is  most  important. 
The  limits  of  temperature  should  be  72'-'  for 
the  lowest  and  100°  F.  for  the  highest,  aud 
within  these  limits  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  more  rapid  the  fermentation  and  the 
tra  isforination  of  the  cider  into  vinegar.  At 
a  higher  temperature  than  HXW  some  of  the 
acetic  acid  deconq>oses,  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  serious  loss  of  alcohol,  of  which  prime 
cider-vinegar  contains  six  per  cent.;  pure 
cider  containing  10  per  cent.  The  reduction 
is  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  jrure,  soft 
water  which  is  mixed  with  the  cider  before  it 
enters  the  generator. 


MORE  ABOUT  ENSILAGE. 


JOHN  GOULD. 

Ensiloing  the  entire  corn  plant;  digestibility 
of  the  ears;  economy  of  silage;  the  silage 
of  the  future;  a  mixture  of  field  and  fod¬ 
der  corn  for  the  silo. 


The  latest  plan  with  ensilage  is  to  cut  the 
entire  corn  crop,  stalks,  ears  and  all,  into  the 
silo.  Some  persons  are  doubtful  about  the 
digestibility  of  the  kernels.  Tbe  kernel  of  the 
corn  will  be  wholly  digested  by  the  cattle,  as 
it  does  not  dry  out,  nor  does  it  lose  its  milky 
character,  which  gives  it  natural  succulence 
for  rapid  aud  easy  digestion  aud  assimilation. 
Last  winter  I  saw  samples  of  corn  taken  from 
silos  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  hud  beeu  “cut 
in”  for  over  five  mouths,  so  white  aud 
“milky”  did  they  appear,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  detect  by  the  taste  that  they  were  acid  to 
more  than  a  slight  degree.  For  the  past  three 
winters  1  have  made  this  point  one  of  especial 
inquiry  and  investigation,  aud  in  every  in¬ 
stance  have  verified  that  there  is  not  a  visible 
trace  of  the  corn  in  the  voidiugs.  While  I 
was  in  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.,  in  March  last, 
Mr.  Leland  was  feeding  silage  made  from  a 


large  variety  of  sweet  coni,  heavily  eared, 
aud  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  him.  The 
condition  of  the  cars  will  vary  somewhat  in 
appearance  in  different  layers  of  the  silage 
and  in  different  silos.  In  some  cases  they 
chauge  very  little  in  appearance,  keeping  for 
months  their  white  look  aud  milky  character. 
In  other  samples.they  will  shrink  somewhat 
and  tbe  kernels  become  somewhai  browned, 
but  to  all  appearances  sound  and  hearty  food. 

The  silo  presents  this  problem  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  solve,  a  saving  of  the  hard  work  of 
husking  aud  grinding  the  corn,  costing 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  grain  value  of  the 
crop.  When  all  this  labor  and  expense  have 
been  incurred,  we  do  what;  Rut  the  meal 
made  from  the  corn  back  upon  the  stalks  from 
which  it  has  been  separated:  and  has  any  gain 
been  made?  If  wo  are  to  go  on  ft S  we  have 
— husking  and  grinding — had  we  not  best 
call  a  halt,  if  wo  still  insist  that  the  silo 
doesn’t  pay,  and  feed  the  corn  fodder,  un¬ 
husked,  to  our  stock,  and  let  the  pigs  run  be¬ 
hind  the  cattle,  and  give  our  feeding  a  West¬ 
ern  turn. 

Every  one  whom  I  have  seen  that  lias  tried 
this  plan  of  putting  even  the  field  corn  into 
the  silo,  has  fully  indorsed  the  idea  that  the 
grain  thus  fed  is  increased  in  feeding  value 
over'the  dry  meal  system,  quite  as  much  as 
good  silage  is  better  than  dry  corn  fodder. 

1  am  getting  my  belief  confirmed  almost  daily 
that  the  silage  of  the  future  will  be  a  com¬ 
promise  between  field  corn  and  fodder  corn — 
that  we  will  drill  in  about  eight  or  10  quarts 
of  our  best  varieties  of  Northern  corn  per 
acre,  instead  of  the  Southern  white  corn,  aud 
will  put  it  into  the  silos  unhusked,  not  “snap¬ 
ping”  the  ears.  That  a  great  amount  of  grain 
can  be  secured,  as  well  as  a  large  growth  of 
stalks,  is  evident  from  this  year’s  “accident.” 
The  Southern  corn  sent  here  was  poor,  and 
only  about  two-thirds  of  it  grew,  but  the 
balance — about  eight  quarts  per  acre  ou  my 
fields — is  now  putting  out  a  wonderful  growth 
of  oars,  while  the  amount  of  foliage  is  not 
much  behind  that  in  former  years.  Last  year 
several  of  my  neighbors  mixed  loads  of  field 
corn  with  the  regular  ensilage  fodder,  alter¬ 
nating  them  in  proper  proportion,  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  experiment 
will  be  repeated  this  season.  In  cutting  the 
fodder  into  inch  lengths,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  the  clean  cut  is  best;  and  that  splitting  or 
shredding  the  stalks  or  the  ears,  is  not 
the  better  way.  The  clean  cut  leaves  the 
husk  about  the  pieces  of  ears,  and  seems  to 
protect  them,  and  keeps  the  grain  brighter 
and  “plumper”  than  when  divested  of  their 
natural  “jackets.” 

Experience  in  Corn  and  Fodder  Raising. 
— We  are  trying  an  experiment  on  raising 
corn  aud  fodder,  that  bids  fair  to  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess.  We  planted  in  check  rows  3 )4  feet 
apart,  cultivating  both  ways  until  the  plants 
were  about  one  foot  high,  and  then  planting 
another  row  between  the  hills  one  way.  The 
prospect  is  fair  for  a  full  crop  of  corn  with 
double  the  amount  of  fodder.  The  advantage 
gained  over  drilling  is  the  cross  cultivation  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  season.  D  J.  J. 

Waldo,  Wis. 


a  bag  holder. 

The  holder  shown  at  Fig.  832,  as  shown  lie- 
low,  is  used  by  F.  S.  Needham,  of  Addison  Co., 


Fig.  322. 


Vermont.  No  description  is  needed,  ns  any 
farmer  can  see  from  the  picture  how  it  is  made 
aud  used.  It  is  very  handy  aud  can  be  folded 
up  aud  put  away  when  not  in  use. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  niunt  he  accompanied  by  tlio  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asklntf  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Hut  quest  ions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


INTESTINAL  PARASITES  TN  LAMBS  AND  SHEEP. 

“  CJ." — My  lambs  have  not  grown  any  since 
May,  ami  are  becoming  much  reduced  in 
flesh.  Examination  of  two  that  died  revealed 
in  the  fourth  stomach,  thousands  of  para¬ 
sites  similar  bub  to,  shorter  than,  lung- worms: 
also  several  large  tape-worms,  some  a  rod 
long  or  more,  and  these  seem  to  be  common 
to  ull  the  lambs.  Tho  intestinal  organs  in 
which  the  latter  abide,  are  much  swollen  aud 
iu  some  places  covered  with  lumps.  What 
are  the  pests,  and  how  should  the  lambs  be 
treated  ? 

A  ns. — These  worms  are  the  same  species 
which  infest  the  in ngs  of  sheep  aud  exist  iu 
the  intestines  as  well.  They  gain  access  to 
the  lambs  with  the  grass  upon  which  the  eggs 
are  dropped  in  the  dung  of  the  older  sheep. 
From  the  stomach  the  parasites  proceed  to  the 
bowels,  or  up  the  gullet,  into  the  throat  and 
lungs.  Tape-worms  are  taken  into  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  same  way,  and  especially  by 
means  of  eggs  dropped  by  dogs,  which  areal- 
most  invariably  infested  by  these  creatures. 
Rabbits,  rats  and  other  small  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  birds,  as  phoasauts  and  quail,  are  also  in¬ 
fested  more  or  less,  and  void  the  eggs,  which 
at  e  picked  up  with  the  grass  by  the  lambs  aud 
sheep.  These  pests  are  favored  by  dampness, 
hence,  low-lying  lauds  are  unsuitable  for  sheep. 
Turpentine  is  a  specific  for  the  thread¬ 
worms,  This  is  given  in  doses  of  one  tea- 
spoonful  in  milk,  an  hour  before  eating  every 
morning  for  10  days,  and  then  repeated  after 
an  interval  of  10  days.  For  tape-worms  give 
three  drams  of  powdered  areea  nut,  mixed 
with  molasses,  for  a  full-grown  sheep,  or  one- 
dram  doses  for  a  lamb,  early  in  the  morning, 
for  10  duys  consecutively.  In  giving  medi- 
cides  to  lambs  or  sheep,  the  animal  should  be 
held  firmly  between  the  legs  with  the  rump 
backed  up  against  a  wall  or  fence.  The  med¬ 
icine  is  put  into  a  small,  loug-ueeked  hottle,  the 
mouth  is  opened  at  the  side  aud  the  head  ele¬ 
vated,  while  the  liquid  is  poured  into  the  side 
of  the  mouth,  between  the  teeth,  in  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  as  it  is  swallowed.  Only 
want  of  care  cau  cause  mischief  by  choking 
the  auimals. 

COPYRIGHT. 

S.  P.  S.  Sulphur  Grove,  Ohio. — How  can  I 
obtain  a  copyright  and  how  long  is  it  in  force t 
Ans.— Iu  England  copyright  “protects”  the 
work  of  au  author  for  42  years,  or  for  the  life 
of  an  author  and  seven  years  thereafter, 
whichever  period  may  prove  the  longer.  In 
this  country,  according  to  the  latest  act — that 
of  INTO— a  copyright  remains  in  force  for  28 
years,  and  gives  the  author  a  right  to  renew 
for  himself,  his  wife  or  children  for  14  years 
more,  and  authors  may  reserve  the  right  to 
dramatize  aud  translate  their  works.  A  copy 
of  tho  title  of  tho  book,  or  other  article,  or  a 
description  of  the  painting,  statue,  etc., 
must  bo  scut  to  tho  Librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  before  publication,  and  two  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  book  or  in  case  of  a  painting,  etc.,  a 
photograph  of  tho  sumo,  must  be  sent  to  such 
Librarian  within  ten  days  after  publication. 
Tho  Librarian  makes  the  proper  record,  re¬ 
ceiving  50  cents  therefor,  and  50  cents  for  auy 
copy  thereof,  and  there  is  also  a  small  fee  for 
recording  and  certifying  assignments  if  any 
are  made.  A  copy  of  any  new  edition  must 
also  be  sent  to  the  Librarian,  and  a  penalty  of 
825  is  imposed  for  auy  failure  to  forward  such 
books,  cte.  The  fact  of  the  entry  with  the 
Librarian  is  to  be  stated  on  each  book  or  on 
each  Other  article,  aud  a  failure  to  do  this 
will  preclude  any  action  for  infringement; 
while  the  publication  of  auy  entry  not  ac¬ 
tually  made  subjects  the  offender  to  a  penal¬ 
ty  of  $100.  To  entitle  an  author  to  copy¬ 
right,  his  work  must  be  original  and  must  not 
have  been  published  or  dedicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  prior  to  Ibe  application  for  a  copyright. 
Abandonment  to  the  public  before  copyright 
renders  the  work  common  and  defeats  copy¬ 
right. 

THE  CORNELIAN  CHERRY. 

K  It,  C.,  Bowmansdale,  Pa. — What  is  the 
tree  which  bears  the  berries,  specimens  of 
which  are  inclosed?  1  received  it  as  a  variety 
of  dog-wood.  The  fruit  is  beautiful  and  makes 
a  tine  preserve,  and  when  fully  ripe  it  is  good 
to  eat  from  the  hand. 

ans. — These  beautiful  red  drupes,  resemb- 
Inig  a  long,  semi-transparent  grape,  are  in¬ 


deed  fine  for  preserves,  but  scarcely  better 
than  plums.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  Cor¬ 
nelian  Cherry — Coruus  mascula — for  sale  by 
all  nurserymen.  A  variegated  kind  is  quite 
pretty,  the  leaves  being  yellowish-white  and 
light  green.  These  shrubs  grow  from  10  to 
15  feet  high,  producing  small,  yellow  floweradn 
early  spring  before  tho  leaves  appear.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  early  fall,  remaining  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  The  specific  name  mascula  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  noun  mas,  a  male,  or 
the  adjective  mascnlus,  masculine,  for  the 
reason  that  seedlings  bear  only  male  (stami- 
nate)  flowers  while  young.  Later  tho  plants 
bear  both  male  and  female  flowers  (monoe¬ 
cious)  until  which  time  they  cannot  bear 
fruit.  The  generic  name  is  probably  derived 
from  cornu,  the  Latin  for  horn,  as  the  wood 
is  hard.  Tt  is  said  that  this  tree  sometimes 
lives  to  the  age  of  100  years  or  more.  As  an 
ornamental  plant,  the  variegated  variety  is 
well  worth  a  place  in  any  garden. 

SWELLED  HEAD  IN  POULTRY. 

W.  IT.,  Southampton ,  N.  Y.—  My  hens  are 
dying  from  some  disease  which  causes  one  or 
both  of  the  eyes  to  swell,  fester  and  rot  en¬ 
tirely  out,  the  bird  dying  in  from  four  days 
to  two  weeks.  What  is  the  disease  and  how 
should  it  lie  treated? 

Ans. — It  is  swelled  head  (a  form  of  roup), 
due  to  exposure  to  drafts  of  air  while  on  the 
roost.  A  small  crack  in  the  wall  may  cause 
the  draft.  Top  ventilation  is  also  another 
cause.  Bathe  the  head  with  a  warm  solution 
made  by  adding  a  teaspoon  of  boracic  acid  to 
a  cup  of  water.  Wipe  dry  and  annoiut  with 
a  few  drops  of  glycerine,  prepared  by  adding 
five  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  a  tablespoon  of 
glycerine.  Repeat  once  a  day. 


Miscellaneous. 

D.  II.  S.,  Kingsbury,  Ohio.—l.  Is  there  any 
possibility  that  the  Mercer  heirs  will  ever  get 
any  of  the  property  left  by  Moses  Mercer,  the 
Scotchman?  Is  the  case  in  the  New  York 
courts  yet?  2.  I  took  a  raspberry  field  from  a 
ne:ghbor,  pruning  the  vines,  gathering  and 
marketing  the  crop  and  paying  all  expenses, 
what  share  of  the  net  profits  should  I  give 
him. 

Ans. — All  the  great  daily  papers  here  ridi¬ 
cule  the  Mercer  claims.  Several  of  our  best 
lawyers  in  matters  of  the  kind  have  been 
“interviewed”  by  them,  and  have  expressed 
opinions  strongly  opposed  to  the  validity  of 
the  claims.  Some  time  back  the  “heirs” 
claimed  that  ex-Senator  Coukling  had  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  a  retainer  in  the  matter;  but 
this  he  has  publicly  denied.  Au  effort  was 
made  to  get  the  Harlem  occupants  of  the  land 
to  “compromise”  by  joiuing  a  sort  of  “syndi¬ 
cate”  for  the  “improvement”  of  the  property, 
but  uotbiug  came  of  the  project.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  anybody  except  the  lawyers 
will  ever  get  a  dollar  out  of  the  Mercer  claims, 
and  if  the  matter  is  brought  into  the  courts 
(this  hasn’t  been  doue  yet)  the  youngest  of  the 
present  “heirs”  will  carry  white  hairs  or  a 
bald  cranium  before  a  final  settlement  will  be 
reached.  Contributions  from  the  heirs  do  not 
seem  to  be  numerous  just  now,  as  lawyer 
M’Creery,  of  Pittsburg,  who  is  pressing  the 
claims  here  now,  is  being  grievously  dunned 
for  board  bills  by  the  proprietors  of  two  hotels, 
one  of  whom  had  him  arrested  Thursday. 
2.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  on  the  matter.  You  merely 
leased  the  field  for  the  season  and  it  would 
have  been  much  better  that  an  agreement  as 
to  the  rent  should  have  been  made  lie  forehand. 
As  it  is,  half  the  net  profits  would  be  a  fair 
rent;  would  not  it? 

A.  S.,  Mansfield,  Pa. — In  the  Rural  of 
August  18,  under  “Agricultural  News,”  it  is 
said  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
ordered  2d, 000  acres  of  unearned  railroad  land 
in  Iowa  to  ba  thrown  open  to  settlement;  iu 
what  counties  does  it  lie,  and  through  whom 
euu  full  information  with  regard  to  it  be  ob¬ 
tained?  Is  it  likely  to  be  gobbled  up  before  an 
iutendiug  settler  could  get  there? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  iu  what  counties  it 
lies,  but  it  is  mostly  along  the  line  of  the 
Sioux  City  and  8t.  Paul  Railroad.  For  full 
information  apply  to  the  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa — the  only  land 
office  in  the  State.  It  is  very  likely  the  best 
and  mast  desirable  parts  of  the  land  have  been 
takeu  up  already.  Whenever  and  wherever 
an}-  part  of  the  public  laud  is  to  be  thrown 
open  for  settlement,  some  people  mauage  to 
hear  of  it  beforehand,  or  else  tho  fact  is  gen¬ 
erally  known,  and  in  all  cases  a  horde  of  land 
sharks  are  roadv  to  pounce  on  the  choisest 
morsels.  Some  good  land  away  from  the 
railroads  may  remain  open,  however,  for  some 
time  yet. 

11".  iV.  Stowe,  Vt. — 1.  Is  there  a  a  book-pub¬ 
lishing  firm  called  Allen  &  Co.,  in  New  York; 
if  so  is  it  trustworthy  ?  2.  Is  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanuiea  completed? 
If  so,  how  many  volumes  does  it  contain? 
How  often  is  a  new  edition  issued? 


Ans.— 1.  The  new  “business  directory”  of 
the  city  contains  the  name  of  no  such  firm.  1 
Henry  S.  Allen,  lfi  Astor  Place,  is  the  only 
publisher  of  the  name  of  Allen  mentioned.  1 
He  is  reliable.  2.  No.  Volume  XXI  is  the  1 
last  issued.  The  completed  work  will  consist 
of  22  volumes  with  a  supplementary  volume 
devoted  exclusively  to  matters  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  Americans.  This  subscribers  need 
not  take  unless  they  wish.  Volume  XXII  is 
now  in  press  and  will  be  ready  in  September. 

The  first  edition  was  issued  in  1771;  the  last  in 
I860;  the  first  volume  of  the  present  edition 
was  publish °d  in  1875 — 12  years  ago.  No  defi¬ 
nite  iuterval  can  be  named  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  editions.  The  issue  of  each  new  one  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  of  which  the  work  treats. 

G. ,  (No  address).— 1.  What  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  on  Entomology?  2.  Who  man¬ 
ufactures  twine  hurdle  netting,  or  netting  of 
any  kind?  3.  What  should  I  pay  for  a  good 
Dorset  ram?  4.  Of  the  Oxfords,  Cots  wolds 
and  South  Downs  which  is  the  best  for  cross¬ 
ing  on  native  ewes  for  wool  and  mutton? 

Ans. — 1.  Probably  Packard’s  “Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insects,”  price  8fi,  published  by 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston,  Mass.  2.  Peter  Dur- 
yea,  215  Greenwich  Street,  New  York.  3.  Very 
few  Dorse ts  have  been  imported.  We  know 
of  none  for  sale.  4.  The  South  Down. 

H.  G.  W.,  Buchanan,  Mich.— What  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do  in  case  a  person  is  poisoned 
with  Paris-green? 

Ans. — Empty  the  stomach  at  once.  An 
emetic  should  be  given.  A  mixture  of  warm 
water  and  mustard  will  generally  induce  vom¬ 
iting.  If  a  stomach  pump  is  procurable,  it 
should  be  applied  at  once.  The  proper  anti¬ 
dote  is  ferric  hydrate,  but  on  the  farm  this 
would  be  hard  to  obtain  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

W.  C.  A.,  Med  field,  Mass. — The  grass  you 
send  is  Andropogon  furcatus — Finger-spiked 
Broom-Grass;  not  valuable  where  other  grass 
can  lie  grown. 

II.  C.  L.,  Cheektowaga,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
inclosed  wheat? 

Ans.— It  very  closely  resembles  the  old 
Treadwell. 

DISCUSSION. 

DEBTS  OF  FARMERS. 

FARM  DEBTS— A  MISTAKE  CORRECTED. 

Manyt  Western  readers  thiDk  that  nothing 
good  can  come  out  of  the  East.  The  manners, 
customs  and  people  are  becoming  badly  taint¬ 
ed  with  EnglLti  aristocracy.  We  of  the  West 
have  been  looking  verv  doubtfully  on  any¬ 
thing  coming  from  New  York.  New  York  is 
and  has  been  robbing  the  West  constantly, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  letting  up.  The 
people  of  that  State  have  us  by  the  throat, 
and  don’t  intend  to  let  go.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  been  educating  the  fanning  com¬ 
munity  for  many  years.  National  Bank  Shy- 
locks  have  us  mortgaged  to  the  best  English 
aud  American  financial  systems  the  world  has 
ever  known;  still,  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  never  given  a  warning  voice  to  its  patrons ; 
never  has  it  warned  the  farmers  that  usury 
was  swallowing  them  up.  Has  the  Rural  any 
idea  of  what  proportion  of  the  farms  are 
mortgaged  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  oth¬ 
er  Western  States,  under  the  wise  teachings 
of  the  very  friendly  papers  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  ? 

R.  N.-Y, — Very  evidently  our  correspon¬ 
dent  is  neither  an  old  uor  a  careful  reader  of 
the  Rural.  For  years  it  has  been  “pegging 
away”  in  the  editorial  and  other  pages  on  the 
evils  of  indebtedness.  “Pay  as  you  go”  has 
been  a  maxim  reiterated  over  aud  over  aud 
over  again  in  its  pages,  in  all  kinds  of  type, 
in  every  form  best  calculated  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  and  impress  the  reader.  Again  and  again 
wo  have  shown  the  hardships  inseparable  from 
indebtedness  even  at  a  moderate  rate  of  inter¬ 
est — say  six  per  cent. — and  warned  and  expos- 
ulated  with  those  who  were  willing  to  give 
more.  We  have  shown  that  loans  at  10  per 
cent,  meaut  hopeless  mortgages  and  ruin  to 
the  farmers  of  any  section,  even  to  those  of 
the  rich  West.  Wo  have  never  been  mealy- 
mouthed  in  stigmatizing  in  suitable  language 
the  rajiacity  aud  hard-heartedness  of  those  who 
use  the  dire  poverty  of  others  to  unjustly  in¬ 
crease  their  own  superabundant  wealth.  The 
Rural,  under  its  present  nmuugemeut,  has 
always  been  loud  in  its  deuuueiations  of  all 
syndicates,  monopolies  aud  capitalists  whose 
conduct  threatened  or  did  injury  to  auy  part 
of  the  agricultural  community  or  the  general 
public. 

Yes,  we  have  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  debts  of 
farmers  all  over  the  country.  Wo  have  now 
before  us  the  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  188ti,  in  which  12  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  farmers  of  each  State  is  given,  and  it 
makes  a  sad  showiug ;  but  by  no  means  one  as 
hopeless  as  some  croakers  have  declared. 
When  the  report  was  firstfpublished,  five  or.six 


months  ago,  a  synopsis  of  it  appeared  edito 
rially  in  the  Rural.  The  high  rate  of  legal 
interest  allowed  in  many  of  the  States,  and 
the  slight  penalties  provided  for  usury  have 
encouraged  an  unscrupulous  class  of  money¬ 
lenders  who  take  advantage  of  the  imprudent 
by  obtaining  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real 
estate  far  below  the  true  valuations:  while 
the  amount  of  the  loans  is  often  cut  down 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  by  extortionate 
charges  made  by  middlemen  in  the  shape  of 
bonuses,  commissions,  etc.  Judge  Spear,  of 
Georgia,  has  just  rendered  an  important  deci¬ 
sion  declaring  all  such  exactions  usurious,  and 
that  only  the  amount  of  money  actually  re 
ceived  by  the  borrower,  is  legally  recoverable. 
It  is  quite  likely  this  decision  wifi  be  followed 
by  other  United  States  Courts  also.  In  this  and 
all  other  questions  affecting  their  interests, 
the  Rural  has  always  been  a  fearless  and 
outspoken  friend  of  the  fanner  and  foe  of  all 
who  injure  him. 

With  regard  to  the  al'eged  aping  of  English 
manners  and  customs  in  the  East,  there  is 
really  hardly  enough  in  it  to  merit  mention. 
It  is  confined  mainly  to  a  sprinkling  of  juven¬ 
ile  dudes  and  dudines,  who  soon  drop  it  when 
the  real  work  of  life  has  sobered  them.  A 
few  elderly  snobs  follow  or  help  to  set  the  ex¬ 
ample,  but  these  inanities  have  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  outside  their  own  ridiculous  coterie. 
All  that  class  are  laughed  at  a  good  deal,  and 
a  little  despised  everywhere,  and  it  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  the  facetious  paragraphers  are 
constantly  calling  attention  to  them  aud  mag¬ 
nifying  their  importance,  just  as  they  constant¬ 
ly  harp  upon  the  mother-in-law.  the  plumber 
and  the  girl  fond  of  ice-cream.  The  Yankee 
has  no  need  of  going  to  any  English  school  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  hard  bargain. 


ftti&cell  ancons. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  LETTERS.— 
LXXXV. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


(Concluded.) 

In  North  Carolina:  Charlotte ;  Greenville; 
flight  through  Virginia;  Baltimore  the 
beautiful;  public  institutions;  manua 
training  school;  reunion;  no  place  like 
home;  THE  END. 

Wsleft  Atlanta  in  the  morning  and  traveled 
continuously  all  the  day,  saving  a  halt  at 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  long  enough  for 
the  laddie  and  I  to  take  a  run  up  into  the 
town  aud  see  how  pretty  it  wits — quite  like  a 
New  England  village,  with  thrift  and  taste 
everywhere  manifest.  In  front  of  the  United 
States  Assay  Office  stood  a  large  horse-chest 
nut  in  full  bloom,  but,  the  blossoms  were  a 
brighr.  pink.  Another  Southern  tree,  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful  with  clusters  of  purple  flowers 
resembling  the  Cacalpa,  I  bad  seen  in  Atlan  ta 
and  found  it  again  in  Charlotte.  I  asked  as 
many  as  a  dozen  people  in  all,  in  both  places, 
for  its  name,  but  none  of  them  knew,  and  I 
had  no  botany  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  bore 
no  long  beans  like  C.  bignouioides.  Maybe 
some  Rural  reader  can  enlighten  me.— [This 
is  probably ’the  China  Tree  or  Pride  of  India 
— Melea  Azedarach. — Eds.] 

One  of  the  good  things  in  Atlanta  I  failed 
to  mention,  is  “local  option.”  The  railway 
cars  on  our  train  were  so  very  nice  and  so 
thoroughly  well  equipped  with  essentials  as  to 
merit  a  warm  word  of  praise,  and  one  of  the 
conductors  was  a  model  of  courtesy,  pointing 
out  to  the  passengers  all  the  objects  of  interest 
to  be  seen,  one  of  which  was  King’s  Mountain, 
surmounted  by  a  rower  built  four  or  five  years 
ago  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  fought  there.  From  Atlanta  north  the 
road  was  more  picturesque,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  coming  into  view.  Near  uoon  we 
crossed  the  Tugaloo  River,  the  dividing  line 
between  Georgia  aud  South  Carolina.  The 
railway  we  traveled  over  follows  a  ridge  a 
large  part  of  the  way,  and  the  soil  is  said  to 
be  less  fertile  than  further  away.  Little 
patches  of  corn  are  cultivated,  which  the 
“moonshiners”  hereabout  distill  into  whiskey, 
Greenville  is  quite  an  attractive  town,  with 
white  houses  and  green  blinds,  cherry  aud 
apple  trees,  aud  laud  was  being  prepared  for 
cotton  along  the  road,  which  was  not  planted 
to  cotton  before  the  war.  W ith  the  aid  of 
fertilizers  good  cotton  is  produced.  The  coun¬ 
try  hail  a  new  look,  as  if  lately  cleared,  and 
with  its  fields  of  green  wheat  in  localities  was 
far  more  attractive  than  the  Georgia  country 
It  was  five  P.  M.  when  we  passed  into  North 
Carolina,  where  the  face  of  the  country  looked 
still  better,  indeed,  au  attractive  land  to  live 
in,  and  the  air  was  fine. 

The  next  morulug,  after  a  most  uncomfort¬ 
able  night,  there  being  not  a  breath  of  cool, 
fresh  air  in  the  sleeping-car,  we  awoke  in 
Virginia,  whirled  through  Alexandria, 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  saw  the  old  flag  on 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  with  a  lb  rill  of  the 
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keenest  delight.  We  only  halted  long  enough 
in  Washington  to  change  ears,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Baltimore  where  friends  awaited 
us,  under  whose  hospitable  roof  we  rested 
for  several  days  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
one  gone  into  Florida.  Although  the  laddie 
was  in  a  beautiful  home  where  be  had  been  a 
great  ppt  from  bis  babyhood,  his  little  heart 
was  still,  unsatisfied,  and  when  he  went  to 
bed  at  night  he  said,  “Mamma,  this  is  not 
home ;  I  want  to  go  home!"  but  the  attrac¬ 
tions  about  him  were  too  great  for  him  to  be 
unhappy  long. 

I  have  often  been  in  Baltimore,  but  never 
in  the  springtime  for  an  extended  visit,  and 
as  I  went  driving  in  my  friend’s  carriage, 
1  realized,  as  never  before,  the  great  lieauty 
of  Baltimore— her  miles  of  delightfully  clean 
streets  lined  with  elegant  dwellings,  her  parks 
and  monuments,  her  churches  and  beneficent 
institutions, — Peabody,  the  John  Hopkins 
University,  the  Enoch  Pratt  free  library,  a 
superb  building  munificently  furnished,  and 
her  famed  public  schools.  In  Baltimore  was 
opened,  in  1884,  a  manual  training-school  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  public  school  fund,  and  the 
first  experiment  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  I  paid  it  a  visit,  one  day  and  was  very 
courteously  received  by  the  Lieutenant  in 
charge.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
tools,  and  such  instruction  as  may  bo  deemed 
necessary  in  mathematics,  drawing,  and  the 
English  branches  of  a  high-school  course,  and 
practical  instruction  showing  how  to  use  tools 
— the  foundation  of  many  trades.  No  one 
specific  trade  is  taught,  but  they  have  carpen¬ 
try,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern¬ 
making,  proper  care  and  use  of  tools.  In 
machine-shop  work,  they  have  fitting,  turn¬ 
ing,  drilling,  plauing.  mauagement  and  care 
of  steam-engines  and  boilers.  About  one 
hour  a  day  is  given  to  drawing  and  two 
to  shop  work.  Boys  must  be  at  least 
14  years  of  age,  and  furnish  satisfactory 
proofs  of  good  moral  character,  nud  pass  a 
prescribed  examination.  Ability  to  use  the 
English  language  correctly  is  especially  de¬ 
sired. 

Tho  number  of  pupils,  at  first  limited 
to  50.  has  increased  to  150,  and  more  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  enter — just  the  kind  of  a  school  needed 
in  every  city.  I  was  told  that  the  school  is 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  trades’  labor-un¬ 
ions,  because  in  it  boys  learn  to  work  and  af¬ 
ter  a  course  of  study  are,  if  bright  and  apt, 
ready  to  “turn  their  hand  at  any  trade.”  The 
Lieutenant  told  me  that  the  gentleman  who 
projected  and  carried  this  school  into  effect  is 
working  and  planning  a  similar  school  for 
girls.  “And  will  they  be  taught  carpentry?” 
I  asked.  “Oh,  I  suppose  not,”  ho  replied,  *‘J 
don’t  think  carpentry  is  essential  for  girls,  is 
it?”  “It  is  very  essential  for  a  great  many 
gjfls—really  the  hast  and  brightest  girls— for 
all  clever  housekeepers  have  to  use  tools  more 
or  less,”  I  urged,  “and  there  are  lots  of  girls 
who  would  make  very  good  carpenters  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  tilings  about  their  own  houses” — 
but  the  labor-unions  objected  to  anything 
that  would  make  the  public  at  large  self-help¬ 
ful:  if  a  coat  book  needed  to  be  put  up,  it  was 
the  business  of  the  hook-needer  to  send  for  a 
carpenter  to  do  the  job,  etc.,  etc.  Really,  it 
looks  at  times  as  if  we  would  have  to  fight 
again  for  our  liberties — our  commonest  liber¬ 
ties!  All  kinds  of  boys,  socially,  are  iu  this 
school — the  sous  of  the  rich ;  some  so  poor  that 
shoes  have  to  be  provided  for  them,  and  one 
lad  at  a  turning  lathe  was  pointed  out  as  a 
grandson  of  President  Monroe.  “Hoodlum- 
ism”  will  everywhere  diminish  in  proportion 
as  these  schools  increase.  Girls  are  to  be 
thught  cooking  and.  domestic  economy — tho 
schools  to  be  an  adjunct,  if  possible,  to  the  fe¬ 
male  high  schools— and  carpentry,  I  trust, 
will  be  included. 

Anaximander  put  in  an  appearance  in  due 
time.  He  had  not  been  captivated  with  Flor¬ 
ida,  had  stopped  in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
the  coast  up — and  on  the  14t,h  day  of 
May,  the  laddie’s  ninth  birthday,  we  left  Bal¬ 
timore  for  “home” — Maryland,  Delaware  and 
at  last  Pennsylvania.  A  carriage  for  us  was 
at  the  railway  station— a  few  miles  out  of  tho 
city  of  Philadelphia — and  at  two  in  tho  after¬ 
noon  we  wheeled  in  at.  the  “drive”  iu  the  old 
homestead  grounds  which  we  had  left  two 
years  before,  the  laddie  too  glad  to  say  a 
word!  Everything  indoors  and  out  had  been 
put.  in  perfect  order,  our  pet  carriage  horse 
was  in  her  stall.  .  Nothing  lacked  but  the 
laddie’s  dog  which  had  died  of  extreme  old 
age  during  our  absence.  Alter  Hying  through 
nil  the  rooms  in  the  house,  and  wondering 
how  It.  happened  that  they  all  seemed  so  much 
smaller  than  they  used  to!  the  boy  darted 
o(T  to  his  frog-poud  in  the  woods  and  returned 
with  u  frog  In  his  hauds  to  be  tamed.  When 
he  weut  to  bed  that  night  he  said.  “This  has 
been  Wu?  happiest  day  of  my  life,  mamma. 

I  said  I  must  reach  home  for  my  birthday! 
Oh,  this  is  home.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
place  iu  the  whole  world,  really  it  is,  and  J 


never  again  want  to  leave  it  for  even  one 
day.” 

We  were  all  glad  with  the  laddie,  and 
thankful  that  during  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  travel,  by  land  and  by  water,  we 
had  met  with  no  mishaps  or  accidents,  that 
we  had  suffered  neither  from  illness  nor  mis¬ 
fortune  of  any  kind,  and  that  we  were  again 
at  home,  safe  and  well,  better  in  every  way 
for  the  holiday,  and  enriched  with  an  exper¬ 
ience,  delightful  and  valuable  beyond  meas¬ 
urement. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Ohio. 

Kingsbury,  Meigs  Co.,  August  7. — Corn  a 
good  stand,  but  is  being  shortened  by 
dry  weather.  Wheat  and  oats  fair  crops. 
Potatoes  early,  below  the  nverago;  late,  will 
be  nothing  if  it,  does  not  rain  in  a  short  time. 
[It  has  mined  since,  but  hardly  enough. — Eds.] 
Garden  “truck”  not.  very  good — injured  by 
dry  weather.  Apples  hardly  one-fourth  of 
the  crop;  pears  but  a  little  better;  plums 
almost,  a  failure;  peaches  one  half  a  crop; 
raspberries  and  strawberries,  good;  grapes  in¬ 
jured  by  rot,  but  will  be  a  good  crop.  Hay 
was  about  an  average.  d.  b.  s. 

•Onltforntn. 

Alturas,  Modoc  Co.,  July  28. — Owing  to 
late  frosts  some  vegetables  and  corn  are  below 
an  average.  Wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  are 
about  8ft  per  cent,  of  average  crops.  Grass 
of  all  kinds  100  per  Cent,  and  they  are  of  tho 
very  best,  quality.  All  kinds  of  stock  are 
looking  well.  Horses  and  cattle  thrive  here 
admirably— large  ranges  and  plenty  ol  good 
water.  L.  J.  K. 

Canada. 

Aroyle,  Southern  Mauitoba,  July  20. — 
Crops  here  look  a  great  deal  better  than  for 
yearn  past  and  farmers  are  in  good  spirits 
with  the  promise  of  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Wheat — Red  Fyfo — will  yield  ahout  on  tho 
average,  front  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  and  if 
the  weather  continues  as  at  present  we  shall 
have  an  early  harvest.  Oats  look  well  and 
promise  an  abundant  yield;  a  good  deal  more 
sown  than  last.  year.  Hay  rather  light.,  owing 
to  the  drought  last  summer  and  lack  of  rain 
in  the  spring.  Potatoes  and  garden  stuff  gen¬ 
erally  arc  doing  much  better  than  for  some 
years  past,  and  grubs  and  files  uro  not  so 
numerous  as  some  summers  gone  by. 

w.  G.  w. 

Dakota  Territory. 

Hermosa,  Custer  Co.,  August  7. — Small 
grains  are  only  half  crops  iu  general  here¬ 
abouts,  although  I  have  whut  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  full  crops;  but  1  irrigate  and  am  only 
one  among  hundreds  to  do  so.  Corn  has 
stood  the  drought  well  and  wo  have  had  suf¬ 
ficient  rain  of  late  to  insure  a  fair  crop.  We 
do  not  consider  this  section  successful  for 
farming;  it  is  a  stock-raising  country,  but 
either  in  connection  with  the  other  can  be 
made  a  success.  We  have  a  choice  stock 
country  and  our  stock  is  doing  well.  No 
disease  has  ever  been  known  in  this  district 
either  among  hogs  or  cattle.  Dairying  is  be¬ 
coming  quite  a  business.  1  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Rural.  Wo  have  received 
some  very  valuable  information,  and  1  don't 
see  how  stock  men  aud  fanners  can  run  or 
keep  house  successfully  without  it.  d.  p.  r. 

Illiiioi*. 

Rockford,  Winnebago  Co.,  Aug.  10.— We 
had  a  heavy  rain  last  night  that  has  broken 
the  backbone  of  the  long-continued  drought. 
It  came  too  late  to  do  much  material  good 
except  for  fall  feed.  w.  d.  h. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co.,  Aug,  8. — The 
drought  is  still  Revere.  We  have  given  up  all 
hope  now  of  gettiug  more  than  a  half  crop  of 
corn,  and  will  be  very  thankful  for  that  much. 
Mauy  fields  of  corn  are  already  burned  up  to 
the  ear,  and  the  corn  cannot  possibly  fill  in 
these  fired-up  fields.  The  chinch  bugs  are 
getting  in  their  work  well  on  lots  of  the  corn. 
There  was  never  such  damage  by  those  pests 
before  in  this  section,  and  I  fear  we  are  rais¬ 
ing  so  many  of  them  that  we  will  not  get 
clear  of  nil  this  winter,  as  it  is  said  they  live 
over  all  winter.  [Yes;  Harris  says  some  of 
them  continue  alive  during  winter  in  tlioir 
places  of  concealment. — Eds]  Our  farmers 
think  of  quitting  grain  growing  until  we  get 
clear  of  them.  We  hoped  to  got  rain  in  time 
to  make  lute  potatoes,  but  we  had  ns  well  give 
it  up,  for  the  potatoes  arc  dying  badly  and 
the  grub  worm  is  eating  what  few  there  are. 
Farmers  thought  they  would  sow  turnips  and 
get  some  feed  from  them  for  their  stock,  aud 
a  great  many  acres  were  sown;  but  the  dry 
weather  and  grasshoppers  have  about  used  up 
all  that  came  up.  I  have  liecn  sowing  ever 
since  June  20,  and  if  I  get  enough  for  family 
use  l  shall  be  thankful.  Pastures  are  as  dry 
ns  the  Sahara,  and  it  is  mockery  to  turn  cattle 
on  them,  except  for  shade  and  exercise.  We 


have  to  feed  dry  feed.  Wells  are  neai’ly  all 
dry.  Some  farmers  are  digging  deeper  and 
our  towus  are  sinking  artesian  wells.  Cattle 
are  being  driven  for  miles  to  the  Des  Moines 
River  for  water,  and  the  river  is  lower  than 
ever  known — a  child  ran  wade  across  it. 
There  is  a  gloomy  prospect  hero  for  food  for 
the  long  winter.  [A  sad  outlook  indeed. — 
Eds.]  f.  s.  w. 

Iowa. 

Eldridge,  Scott  Co.,  Aug.  7. — Barley  has 
been  thrashed ;  yield  from  five  to  30  bushels 
per  acre:  will  not  average  over  12  or  14  bush¬ 
els;  quality  inferior.  Wheat  about  80  per 
cent,  of  an  average  crop;  acreage  very  small. 
Oats  fair.  Timothy  almost  a  total  failure. 
Corn  will  be  bid, ter  than  last  year,  but  will 
not  make  the  yield  anticipated  from  July  re¬ 
ports.  Potatoes  will  be  a  failure  unless  we 
get  rain  very  soon,  and  that  will  only  save 
those  planted  very  late.  L,  o.  s. 

Kansas 

Burlington,  Coffey  Co.,  Aug.  8— In  this 
immediate  section  wo  are  burned  out  by  tho 
drought.  Hay  one-half  crop.  Oats  eight  to 
12  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  aud  potatoes  fail¬ 
ures.  Corn  made  a  wonderful  promise,  but 
as  a  rule  we  will  have  very  little  marketable 
corn.  Flax  large  acreage  aud  a  heavy  yield. 

o.  d.  k. 

Michigan. 

Byron.  Shiawassee  Co.,  Aug.  12. — The  acre¬ 
age  of  the  following  crops  is  fully  up  to  aver¬ 
age: — hay,  coni,  oats  and  wheat — but  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  oats  per  acre,  according  to 
the  reports  made  by  the  thrasher-men,  will 
not  lie  much  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
crop,  if  quite  ns  high  as  that.  Corn  has  been 
badly  hurt  in  this  section  by  drought.  Hay 
is  a  full  crop.  j.  f.  m. 

Minnesota. 

Orrock,  Sherbourne  Co.,  Aug.  12. — We 
have  had  very  little  raiu  all  summer,  conse¬ 
quently  crops  are  very  light.  Wheat,  acre¬ 
age,  125;  yield  from  0  to  8  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats  about  the  same.  Rye  a  little  better. 
Corn  about  half  a  crop.  Potatoes  almost  a 
failure.  All  kinds  of  fruit  dried  lip.  Ilay 
a  good  crop.  W.  S.  E. 

Nebraska. 

Hkatherburn,  Richardson  Co.,  Aug.  7. — 
Tlw  soil  of  this  section  is  loess.  Though  light 
anil  porous  to  a  great  depth,  it  is  sufficiently 
tenacious  aud  compact  to  make  goad  brick. 
Under  favorable  conditions  it.  is  very  produc¬ 
tive.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  corn  country 
and  noted  for  tho  excellence  of  its  fruit  and 
the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  tamo  grasses.  Crops  do  not  suffer  so  se¬ 
verely  in  protracted  drought  as  in  soils  under¬ 
laid  by  rock  or  hard-pan,  though  they  respond 
as  readily  to  the  action  of  moisture  us  else¬ 
where;  hence  it  is  that  in  18(10,  when,  to  the 
south  of  here,  the  inhabitants  weie  on  tho 
verge  of  starvation,  the  residents  of  this  State 
hud  sufficient  to  live  Oil,  and  in  1875,  when  the 
grasshoppers  devoured  nearly  everything 
planted  before  the  10th  of  June,  an  abundance 
wa3  harvested  here  to  sustain  the  residents  of 
the  county.  With  the  exception  of  the  above 
mentioned  years  and  1873,  when  crops  were 
cut  short  by  drought,  an  abundance  of  corn 
has  been  raised  aud  u  vast  surplus  shipped 
from  the  State.  For  the  last  three  years  we 
have  not  had  the  accustomed  amount  of  rain. 
The  first  of  these  years  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
sustained  tho  crops  and  they  yielded  wall. 
The  spring  of  188(1  opened  without  sufficient 
rain  and  the  dry  spell  continued  until  the  24th 
of  June,  wbeu  we  hail  a  fine  rain,  after  which 
there  was  none  to  speak  of  until  fall.  Wheat 
yielded  from  eight  to  18  bushels  uu  acre,  rye 
15,  oats  40,  corn  from  20  to  (15,  and  potatoes 
that  ripened  early  yielded  well,  but  sprouted 
in  the  ground  and  rotted  badly,  while  the  lato 
ones  were  poor.  Clover  produced  an  unusual 
yield  of  seed.  Last  spring  commenced  with 
the  moisture  nearly  exhausted  from  the  soil, 
and  but  little  fell  until  the  latter  part  of  May, 
when  wo  had  a  good  rain  that  moistened  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  15  or  20  inches.  Since 
then  we  have  had  nothing  but  light  showers 
tbut  slightly  moistened  the  surface.  The 
rain  in  May  sustained  the  small  grains  and 
the  early  potatoes  until  ripe  and  the  tame 
grasses  made  a  heavy  growth.  Wheat  yields 
from  10  to  40  bushels  per  acre;  rye,  15;  oats, 
4ft  to  (15;  and  potatoes,  though  the  early  ones 
are  a  fair  yield,  will  not  supply  tho  demand  of 
tho  count}'.  Corn,  which  suffemi  severely 
from  cut-worms  where  replanted,  has  not 
eared,  aud  the  early  planting,  in  many  places, 
stunds  destitute  of  ears,  the  leaves  sored  by 
heat  and  the  stalks  exhausted  of  their  juices 
by  the  chinch  bug.  It  may  yield  from  10  to 
30  bushels  per  acre.  Fruit  tries  set  during 
the  last  and  previous  springs  have,  many  of 
them,  died,  and  peaches  hang  withered  upon 
the  trees.  Apples  Ret  well,  but  do  not  grow  to 
their  usual  size  nor  have  their  accustomed  llu 
vor,  yet  the  later  varieties  hung  on  well,  and 
the  Ben  Davis  and  the  Northern  Spy  bend 
with  the  weight  of  their  fruit,  while  beneath 


the  trees  Blue  Grass  has  long  been  dry  enough 
to  hum,  and  most  of  tho  springs  and  smaller 
streams  in  the  county  have  ceased  to  flow. 
Blight  of  the  apple-trees  lias  boon  arrested  by 
the  drought,  and  it  has  preventel  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  pear.  There  will  be  no  clover 
seed,  except  from  the  June  cutting.  j.  w. 

Oregon. 

Haines,  Baker  Co.,  Aug.  10. — The  crops  in 
Powder  River  Valley  are.  on  an  average,  very 
promising.  Hay  is  rather  light,  but  still 
good.  Oats  yield  from  (50  to  75  bushels  to  tho 
acre,  and  the  crop  never  looked  better.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  sown  abundantly  and  will  yield  well  this 
season.  Corn  is  not  raised  as  a  rule.  The 
wheat  crop  is  light.  Potatoes  were  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  the  late  frosts,  but  still  there  will  be 
quite  a  quantity  raised,  as  they  were  planted 
extensively.  Fruit  is  scarce,  but  there  are 
immense  quantities  of  berries.  This  is  more 
of  a  stock  thau  a  farming  country,  m.  p.  r. 

Texas. 

Gonzales.  Gonzales  Co.,  Aug.,  6.— Cotton 
will  not  be  a  big  crop  in  Texas  this  year.  Corn 
is  good  over  a  wide  section.  Folks  will  come 
out  better  than  Inst  year,  still  the  balance  on 
the  right  side  will  be  small.  j.  t. 

Washington  Territory. 

Pomroy,  Garfield  Co.,  Aug.  8. — The  season 
has  been  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst.  It 
started  with  plenty  of  snow  in  February,  with 
ground  but  little  frozen.  Then  came  plenty 
of  raitt  iu  March  and  April. anil  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  the  first  part  of  June  were  warm, 
dry  and  some  days  hot.  We  had  good  rains 
about  June  15,  which  gave  us  a  good  crop 
of  winter  wheat.  Since  then  we  have 
had  hot  days  and  cool  nights  without  rain; 
hence  all  spring-sown  grain  is  light— little 
more  than  half  crop.  Wheat  in  particular  is 
badly  shriveled.  Barley  is  better.  Corn  will 
not  be  a  half  crop.  Potatoes  about  ditto. 
Our  country  is  overrun  with  worms  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  especially  with  the  cut-worm 
family,  of  which  there  seems  to  lie  a  variety 
for  every  stage  of  plant  life,  from  t  he  germin¬ 
ating  seed  to  the  full-grown  plant,  so  that 
gardens  are  not  as  good  as  usual.  The  fruit  crop 
on  an  average  is  light,  but  few  localities  having 
a  full  crop  while  in  many,  there  is  none.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  about  75  per  cont.  of  an  average 
yield;  peaches  50  in  tho  most  favored  spots; 
plutus,  primes  aud  cherries  above  lftfi;  while 
berries  of  all  kinds  were  almuduut,  I  hear 
complaints  of  the  curculio  and  other  insect 
pests,  and  a  blue  leuf  louse  is  very  uuinerous 
on  my  plum  trees,  and  a  blight  effects  others. 
Some  of  my  pears  are  also  affected  with  a 
kind  of  leaf  blight  but  not  very  badly. 

a.  ii.  n. 


“  Staminate  ”  Strawberries  ?  —  About 
three  years  ago  we  called  our  friend,  the  Al¬ 
bany  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  to 
account,  because  its  respected  horticultural 
editor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  favored  the  use  of 
the  word  “staminate”  for  those  varieties  of 
strawberries  whose  flowers  bear  both  stamens 
and  pistils.  The  Cultivator  replied  that  all 
strawberry  blossoms  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  that  those  sorts  commonly  known 
as  “pistillate”  have  imperfect  or  abortive 
stamens,  and  are  therefore  not  self -fertilizing. 
Hence,  “the  word  ‘  pistillate,”  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  applies  to  none.”  Wo  have  hold  that  the 
use  of  the  word  “staminate”  is  misleading, 
because  it  implies  that  the  flower  is  uni¬ 
sexual,  and  have  insisted  upon  the  word  “  bi¬ 
sexual  ”  or  “perfect;”  we  have  favored  tho 
word  “pistillate,”  because  the  flowers  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  are  virtually  deprived  of  po¬ 
tent  stamens  or  authors,  and  are  practically 
unisexual.  A  recent  article  in  the  above 
journal  concludes; 

“The  mistake  which  writer  usually  make 
is  in  calling  those  sorts  “pistillate”  which,  al¬ 
though  having  stamens,  have  none  largo 
enough  to  impregnate  fully  their  own  berries. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  denominate  those 
with  large  stamens  ’‘self  fertilizing”  only. 
A  less  freonent  mistake  is  to  nnuio  those 
“staminate”  which  have  large  stamens,  and 
do  not  need  the  aid  of  other  sorts.  All  vari¬ 
eties  are  both  staminate  and  pistillate,  and 
those  who  would  bo  strictly  uccurale  may  do 
well  to  avoid  the  error  of  indirectly  indicat¬ 
ing  their  dicecious  character,” 

Mr.  Thomas,  it.  would  appear,  has  changed 
his  opinion  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that 
our  objection  to  the  word  “staminate”  is  well 
founded.  It.  doesn't  appear  to  us  that  the  use 
of  the  word  “pistillate,”  to  designate  flowers 
that  are  deficient  iu  pollen,  is  stretching  ac¬ 
curacy  too  far.  The  meaning  of  the  letter  P, 
in  the  strawberry  catalogues,  is  now  well  un¬ 
derstood. 

Experience  with  Ensilage.— A  writer 
iu  the  Farmers’  Review  says  Mint  he  filled  his 
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silo  with  clover  last  year  and  that  a  large 
part  of  it  was  as  nice  feed  as  one  would  wish 
to  put  before  his  cows.  They  would  eat  it 
greedily  in  preference  to  any  other  feed  put 
before  them.  He  says  it  is  heavy  stuff  to 
handle,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  it  can  be  part¬ 
ly  cured,  say,  fairly  wilted,  so  it  can  be  easily 
handled  and  still  retain  moisture  enough  to 
pack  closely  and  make  all  the  better  feed.  He 
thinks  that  the  silo  is  going  to  so  cheapen  the 
food  for  our  store  hogs  that  they  may  be 
wintered  and  come  out  ready  for  the  clover 
field  the  second  summer  with  profit.  He 
knows  several  parties  that  have  wintered 
their  bogs  exclusively  on  silo  feed  the  past 
winter,  and  they  are  very  much  pleased  with 
it  His  brother  living  in  Jefferson  county, 
Wis.,  wintered  bis  hogs  in  this  way.  He  com¬ 
menced  supposing  the  silo  feed  would  not  be 
enough  aud  so  he  fed  two  ears  of  corn  to  each 
hog,  but  he  soon  saw  that  they  were  getting 
too  fat,  especially  the  breeding  sows,  so  the 
com  was  left  off  and  only  the  silage  fed.  The 
silnge  was  made  from  matured  corn,  and  the 
corn  and  all  put  in,  but  ouly  as  much  fed  as 
they  would  eat  up  clean,  and  he  says  he  never 
bad  better  success  with  pigs  even  in  summer 
when  they  were  out  to  grass. 

Rust  ox  Grasses.— J.  B.  Oleott  says,  in 
the  Courant,  that  wo  hear  of  rusty  straw¬ 
berries,  rye  and  wheat,  but  we  do  not  often 
hear  of  rusty  Timothy.  He  would  like  to  ask, 
however,  when  you  come  to  examine  it 
closely,  if  there  is  a  more  general  rust-ridden 
plant  in  existence {  Look  at  those  yellow 
leaves  and  brown  stems  in  t  he  crop  you  are 
handling,  or  in  the  baled  hay  in  market.  A 
microscope  will  show  forests  of  rust  there. 
The  growth  of  this  fungus  eats  all  the  fine  qual¬ 
ities  out  of  the  fodder  aud  makes  the  dusty 
hay  which  some  unreflecting  people  charge  to 
the  horse-rake.  Forty  experiment  stations 
and  StK)  hay -fever  conventions  may  be  needed 
to  show  exactly  how  commerce  is  spreading 
these  rusts  and  corruptions.  But  half  an  eye 
for  what  is  going  on  under  our  noses  will  see 
the  t  rouble  coming  upou  our  lauds  in  manure, 
and  farmers  are  observing  from  the  difference 
in  their  crops  that  rust  must  be  carried  with 
the  seed  of  Timothy  us  well  as  with  wheat  or 
oats.  _ 

Water-free  Butter.— John  Gould  says, 
in  the  Phil.  Weekly  Press,  that  no  one  dis¬ 
putes  that  if  the  water  could  all  be  expelled 
from  butter  it  would  keep  ns  well  as  lard, 
whose  keeping  properties  are  due  to  this  fact. 
Butter  dried  water  free,  keeps  a  long  time, 
but  so  far  this  eauuot  be  done  without  undue 
heat,  which  is  fatal  to  fine  aroma  and  perfect 
gram.  Water  readily  dissolves  sugar  and 
casei  no,  both  of  which  can  be  found  in  small 
amounts  in  the  best  of  worked  butter,  and  air 
aud  water  together  produce  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  caseine.  The  antiseptic  influences 
of  the  salt,  no  matter  how  great  the  amount, 
cannot  prevent  this,  and  butter  soon  begins  to 
lose  flavor  aud  later  on  comes  rancidity  The 
only  check  yet  found  for  this  is  cold  storage, 
because  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  nearly  inert 
in  low  temperature:  but  when  the  butter  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  warmer  air  once 
more  it  goes  in  a  hurry,  just  as  cold  milk, 
when  raised  iu  temperature,  quickly  sours  and 
gets  bitter.  _ 

Oleo  Makers. — The  report  of  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  Miller  of  the  last  fis¬ 
cal  year  will  show  that  in  November  last,  when 
the  $500  tax  had  to  be  paid  by  all  oleomar¬ 
garine  manufacturers,  there  were  87  ot  them 
in  this  country,  distributed  as  follows:  Colo¬ 
rado,  2;  Illinois,  11;  Indiana,  1;  Kansas,  2; 
Massachusetts,  l ;  New'  York,  *5;  Ohio,  4;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  5;  Rhode  Island,  5.  In  May,  when 
the  special  tax  was  levied,  there  wore  fouud 
to  be  only  24  manufactories,  distributed  as 
follows:  Colorado,  1;  Connecticut,  1:  Illinois, 
7;  Indiana,  1;  Kausas,  2;  Massachusetts,  1; 
New  York  1;  Pennsylvania,  .‘5;  Rhode  Island, 
4,  Connecticut  took  its  place  among  the 
oleomargarine  districts,  but  the  number  of 
manufactories  iu  all  the  principal  oleoruarga- 
riue-producing  districts  decreased.  New 
York  aud  Illinois  lost  five. 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

J udicious  resting  stives  time,  says  the  Farm 

Journal  . 

It  also  says  that  the  best  price  for  pork  is 

the  early  price . 

If  the  garden  eau  not  be  kept  in  good  order 

it  is  too  largo . . . 

It  is  strange  that,  people  will  continue  to 
empty  their  sink  spouts  into  the  ground  near 
their  wells  and  then  wonder  at  the  providences 
of  God  that  are  iu  fact  the  improvidences  of 
man.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  no  doubt  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Rural’s  last  cartoon . 

Secretary  E.  Williams  priuts  an  article 
iu  the  Press  rather  favoring  the  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn  oven  when  in  tassel.  He  thinks 
that  careful  experiments  should  be  made  to 
settle  the  question.  - T!)P  Rural  has  made 


several  experiments  of  this  kind,  one  of  which 
was  as  follows:  One -third  of  a  two-acre  plot 
of  late  field  corn  was  cultivated  deep  and 
hilled  up.  The  other  portion  was  cultivated 
shallow  and  level — the  corn  in  rows,  so  that 
the  cultivation  was  confined  to  one  way.  The 
season  was  favorable  for  corn,  except  that  it 
was  rather  dry  at  earing  time.  Without  re¬ 
ferring  to  our  report  at  the  time  for  figures, 
we  may  say  that  the  corn  on  the  one-third 
poitiou  turned  yellow  10  days  before  the  other 
part,  and  yielded  considerably  less  in  grain. . . 

Henry  Watterbon  says  that  “no  man  can 
mingle  the  busiuess  of  politics  and  journalism 
and  remain  an  honest  man” . . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  the  average 
amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
cheese  depends  on  the  season  aud  also  on  the 
kind  of  cheese  made.  In  a  dry  season  like  the 
present,  and  where  an  acid  cheese  is  made,  the 
average  will  be  about  nine  and  one-half  pounds 
of  milk  to  one  of  cheese.  W here  a  soft,  sweet 
curd  cheese  is  made,  containing  considerable 
water,  the  averuge  will  run  as  low  this  season 
as  nine  pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  cheese.  In  an 
ordinary  season  the  average  is  ten  aud  nine 
and  one-half . . . 

Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J  .tries 
nearly  all  the  new  kinds  of  straw  berries.  The 
past  season  the  old  Downing,  so  often  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Rural,  has  done  as  well  as 
any  variety  on  his  grounds.  So  he  tells  the 

Garden . 

Prof.  Bailey,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  grows  150  varieties,  including  all  the 
novelties,  yet  of  this  number  scarcely  half  are 
as  g<xid  as  the  old  Hovey  which  is  50  years 
old.  He  meutiODs  iu  the  above  magazine  that 
very  few  of  the  novelties  are  as  good  as  old 

kiuds.. . . . . . . . 

Mu.  Wolverton,  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Horticulturist,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  says  that 
the  Marlboro  Raspberry  began  to  ripen  its 
fruit  July  7.  He  adds  that  “  it  is  quite  reas¬ 
suring  to  find  such  stout  canes,  so  well  laden 
with  large,  bright,  scarlet  berries,”  We  are 
always  pleased  to  hear  well  of  this  raspberry, 
for  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  kind  where  it 

succeeds . . . 

A.  W.  Cheeyer,  who  is  an  excellent  dairy 
authority,  says  that  among  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  churns  invented,  there  is  a  chance 
for  choice.  After  using  a  number  of  kinds  he 
prefers  those  that  have  neither  floats  nor  dash, 
but  “bring”  the  butter  by  the  concussion  of 
the  cream  falling  against  the  sides  or  ends  of 
the  churn  as  it  revolves  or  vibrates  back  and 
forth.  Churn iug  can  be  doue  a  little  quicker, 
as  a  rule,  iu  churns  having  floats,  but  time*  is 
not  of  the  first  importance  iu  churning . 

Hoard’s  Dairymau  condemns  a  contem¬ 
porary  because  it  is  mainly  made  up  of  clip¬ 
pings  from  other  papers,  ^special  care  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  omit  the  proper  credit  in  most 
isn tii rices.  A  paper,  the  editor  adds,  cannot 
long  hold  the  respect  of  its  readers,  that  pur¬ 
sues  such  methods.  This  ought  to  be  true, 
but  the  unfortunate  part  is  that  the  reader 
in  most  cases  does  not  know  that  his  pa¬ 
per  is  made  up  of  such  selections.  An  equal¬ 
ly  culpable  practice  is  becoming  common  with 
some  papers,  viz:  that  of  appropriating  parts 
of  official  station,  society  and  agricultural  re¬ 
ports,  written  by  well-known  men,  just  as  if 
they  were  written  specially  for  those  papers 
and  paid  for  by  the  publishers — a  flagrant  in¬ 
justice*  to  the  authors,  as  well  as  to  other  pa¬ 
pers  which  habitually  give  full  credit  for  all 

articles  not  especially  written  for  them . 

SPEAK  ino  of  speculators  iu  the  year  178S, 
George  Washington  said:  “I  would  to  God 
that  some  one  of  the  more  atrocious  in  each 
State  was  hung  upon  a  gallows  five  times  as 
high  as  the  one  prepared  for  Hainan.  No 
punishment,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  severe  for 
the  man  who  can  build  his  greatness  upou  his 

country’s  ruin." . . . . 

The  bill  which  passed  the  English  House  of 
Commons  demauds  that  butterine,  etc.,  shall 
In?  called  “margarine;”  whereupon  Punch 
sings  as  follows: 

"Ah!  toll  uie  uot  they’ve  changed  thy  name,  so  long 
a  sweet  decoy. 

By  which  I’ve  made  mv  little  game  and  palmed  off 
the  alloy. 

Ot  chemicals  and  horses'  fat.  and  things  not  nice  or 
clean 

You  were  composed  ;  but  what  of  that  ?— you  looked 
like  butter  In  the  j»at. 

Why  eall  you  ’  Margarine’  ? 

Ah !  why  the  public  undeceive  ?  They  bought  thee 
with  a  will, 

And  In  thy  virtues  so  tie  I  love  that  they  would  buy 
thee  still .' 

Why  have  such  meddling  measures  framed  by  legls 
lallon  mean  ? 

Alas  !  thy  origin’s  proclaimed  ;  no  more  with  butter 
art  thou  named, 

But  henceforth  '  Margarine’ !" 

Considering  tbo  amount  of  wheat  now  in 
sight,  there  is  small  prospect  of  improved 
prices  for  the  coming  crop,  says  Mr.  Stiles,  in 
the  Press.  If  wheat  culture  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  even  kept  it  from  de¬ 
creasing,  (toes  well-managed  animal  bus. 


bandry,  there  might  be  some  consolation  in 
the  prospect.  But  when  we  remember  that 
soil  exhaustion  accompanies  the  downward 
tendency  of  prices,  the  future  of  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  in  the  West  is  uot  bright . 

Careful  experiments  made  at  the  Mass. 
Ex.  Station  seem  to  show  that  scabby  pota¬ 
toes  used  for  seed  have  nothing  to  do  with 

producing  scab  in  the  crop . 

Experiments  wore  also  made  with  ensilag 
ing  apple  pomace  in  casks.  Two  casks,  of  a 
capacity  of  from  50  to  00  gallons  each,  were 
used  for  the  experiment.  They  were  painted 
inside  with  a  black  tar  varnish  to  render  them 
air  and  water-tight.  The  pomace  was 
stamped  down  solid,  and  subsequently  covered 
with  tar  paper,  which  was  held  down  by  a 
layer  of  sand  several  inches  In  thickness,  and 
some  large  stones.  The  casks,  thus  filled, 
were  kept  in  a  corner  on  the  barn-floor  until 
May  17.  1888,  when  they  were  opened  to  ex¬ 
amine  tbeir  contents.  The  material  was  found 
throughout  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  put 
up;  neither  mouldy,  rotten,  nor  even  discol¬ 
ored  on  its  surface.  It  is  highly  relished  by 

cows  and  swine . . . 

The  Com.  of  Agriculture  fiuds  that  proba¬ 
bly  20  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  Kausas  are 
in  debt  beyond  the  amount  of  their  credits. 
At  least.  50  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  mort¬ 
gaged,  mostly  to  loan  associations  handling 
Eastern  capital.  Local  banks  and  capitalists 
are  largely  engaged  in  making  real  estate 
loans.  The  rates  of  interest  charged  ou  farm 
loaus  range  from  six  to  10  percent.  On  cattle 
loans  the  rates  range  from  10  to  18  per  cent. 
Not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  farmers  have 
property  interests  outside  of  their  farms . 

Mr.  Daniel  Lee  says  in  the  Southern  Cul¬ 
tivator  that  breeding  mules  and  horses  for 
cotton  planters  has  been  the  best  business  he 
could  do  iu  Tennessee  during  25  years,  and  lie 
believes  that  any  other  farmer,  by  keeping 
five  or  six  brood  mares  and  working  them 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keep,  might  have  an 
income  of  *500  or  *1500  a  year,  and  save  the 
wages  and  provisions  of  two  laborers . 

The  Western  Plowman  takes  a  very  sensi¬ 
ble  view  as  to  raising  nut  trees.  It  predicts 
that  in  the  future  trees  good  for  nothing  but 
wood  will  be  grubbed  out  and  walnuts  anil 
hickories  put  in  their  place.  Did  you  ever  eat 
htokorynut  or  walnut  cake?  Did  you  ever  eat 
bread  slightly  sweetened  aud  with  the  kernels 
of  nuts  forming  quite  a  liberal  iugnedieut It 
is  nice,  palatable  aud  wanning  iu  the  winter, 
and  leaves  the  grease-saturated  doughnut 
quite  in  the  shade.  While  you  are  raising 
trees  have  useful  ones  that  will  give  a  valu¬ 
able  crop  every  year,  and  wheu  they  get  too 
old  to  bear  will  make  first-class,  valuable 
timber . 

T.  B.  Terry,  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
suggests  a  new  use  for  a  cold-storage  house, 
viz:  that  of  keeping  seed  potatoes  from  sprout¬ 
ing.  For  years  Mr.  Terry  has  doue  his  best 
to  keep  his  seed  potatoes  from  doing  this  be¬ 
fore  planting  time.  Whenever  he  failed  he  is 
sure  that  he  lost  by  it  after  watching  the  crop 
grow.  A  cold-storage  house  would, he  thinks, 
settle  the  matter  satisfactorily . . 

Mr.  Smeaton,  Director  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Northwest  Provinces  of  India,  has  issued 
a  note  on  competition  between  Iudiau  and 
American  wheat.  He  says  that  India  pos¬ 
sesses  means  to  compel  America  to  withdraw 
her  hostile  tariffs  and  open  her  markets  to 
British  industry,  but  is  burdeued  by  higher 
railway  freight  charges,  excessive  handling 
and  apparently  (though  not  really)  inferior 
quality.  He  advises  Loudon  merchants  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  railways . 

Mr.  Crozier,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  tells  the  Country  Gentleman  that  he 
has  found  a  field  of  Bermuda  Grass  with 
heads  well  filled  with  ripe  seed,  on  stony, 
sandy  soil  ou  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  20 
miles  below  Washington.  Of  over  500  ans¬ 
wers  to  a  circular  seut  out  bust  winter  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  farmers  in 
the  South,  asking  whether  Bermuda  had  been 
known  to  seed,  less  tliau  a  dozen  replied  that 
they  had  found  seed,  but  always  iu  small 
quantities . . . . 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  ?V^ry  forrt)  of 

SKin  and  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

from  — ^ — 
PifiPLEsto  Scrofula. 

SKIN  TORTURES  OF  A  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE- 
1  loved  by  a  warm  bath  with  Cuticura  Soap,  a  rca 
Skin  BeauMtler,  and  a  single  application  of  Cuticura 
the  great  bit  In  Cure. 

This  repeated  dally,  with  two  o  three  doses  of  Cuti- 
cuua  RESOLVRNT,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  to  keep  the 
blood  coot,  the  perspiration  pnre  and  imlrrltating,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  Uehen,  pruri¬ 
tus  scali-head,  dandruff,  and  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physicians 
and  all  known  remedies  fall. 

Sold  everywhere.  Priee,  Cuttccra,  50c.;  Soap.  28c.: 
Resolvent,  $i.  prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston-,  Mass. 

{y  Send  for  “How  to  cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


PIM 


PLES.  black  heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre¬ 
vented  hv  Cmci’RA  Meotcatkd  Soap. 


IIow  to  SAVE  reshl rnrllng,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lav  N  EVV  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Burn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 

^7  ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW, 

Write  lor  Sample  and  Book. 
1143  limine  HtM  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFINC  CO. 

^  —  TRADE 


Gone  where  the  Woodbine  Twineth. 

Rats  are  smart,  but  “Revert  on  Rats”  beats 
them.  Clears  out  Rats.  Mice.  Roaches.  Water 
Bugs.  Flies,  Beetles,  Moths.  Ants.  Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs.  Insects,  Potato  Bugs,  Sparrows, 
Skunks.  Weasel,  Gophers,  Chipmunks,  Moles, 
Musk  Rats,  J  ack  Rabbits.  Squirrels,  loc.  &  25c. 

HEN  LICE. 

“Rough  on  Rats”  is  a  complete  preventive 
and  destroyer  of  lien  Lice.  Mix  a  “5c.  box  of 
“Rough  on  Rats"  to  a  pail  of  whitewash, 
keep  it  well  stirred  up  while  applying.  White¬ 
wash  the  whole  intenor  of  the  Hennery;  inside 
and  outside  of  the  nests.  The  cure  is  radical 

and  complete.  POTATO  BUGS 

For  Potato  lings.  Insects  on 
Vines,  Shrubs.  Trees,  1  pound 
or  half  the  contents  of  a  $1.00 
box  of  “Rough  on  Rats"  <  Agri¬ 
cultural  Size)  to  he  thoroughly 
mixed  with  era  to  two  barrels 
of  plaster,  or  what  is  better  air 
slacked  lime.  Much  depends 
upon  thorough  mixing,  so  as 
to  completely  distribute  the  poison.  Sprinkle 
it  on  plants,’ trees  or  shrubs  when  damp  or 
wet,  and  is  quite  effective  when  mixed  with 
lime,  dusted  on  without  moisture.  While  in 
its  concentrated  state  it  is  the  most  active 
and  strongest  of  all  Bug  Poisons:  w  hen  mixed 
as  above  is  comparatively  harmless  to  ani¬ 
mals  or  persona,  in  any  quantity  they  would 
take.  If  preferred  to  use  in  liquid  fomi.atable- 
spoonful  of  the  full  strength  Rough  on  Rats" 
Powder,  well  shaken,  in  a  keg  of  water  and 
applied  with  a  sprinkling  pot.,  spray  syringe 
or  whisk  broom,  will  be  found  very  effective. 
Keep  it  well  st  irred  up  while  using.  Sold  by 
all  Druggists  and  Storekeepers.  15c.,  25c.  &  SI. 

K.  S.  Wells,  Chemist,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

THE  BEST  US  TIIE  WORLD. 


Communications  rkckivkd  for  thk  Wkkk  Ending 
August  18, 18S7. 

J.  B.— H.  T  .  thanks-J.  W.-S.  \Y.  H.— ..thanks.— F. 
W.-W.  L.  \V  -\V.  H.  R.-0.  C.-YY  S.  E.-W.  H.-J.  A. 
W.  S.-S.  P.  &  L.-C.  A.  O.-F.-M.  YV.-W.  F.  B— E.  H. 
C.— M.  .T.  \V.— K.  G.-H.  P.  B„  thanks.— J.  A.  F.  -W.  C. 
A.-T.  H.  T.-T.  II.  H.-J.  I*,  ft,  W.  K.  B.  M.  F.,  \V.-T. 
W.— W.  Q.  L.  D.,  t hanks. -F.  S.  \V-  E.  F.G.-J.  N.  C. 

N. — E.  C.  A.— 11.  S.— F.  G  W.-J.  O.  \V,—  L  J.  K.,  thanks 
F  K— K.  C.  H.-W.  A.  U.  J.  A.  G.— J.  \Y.  S— H.  A.  \V. 

O.  W.  l\— H.  Ur.*  A.  P.T.-J.  \V.-R.  A.  T.-A.  L  C. 
— C.  M,,  question  answered  later.-  W.  Z.  H.-Mrs.  E.  S. 
L.-J.  P  A.-F.  T.-M.  M.  A.-M.  u-  H--J-  Lb  R-— J.  Cb 
— J.  \V.  D.-J.  W.  S.-E.  H.  C.-J.  V.  lb— L.  1.  O.-N.  C.— 

P.  G.— W.D.— O.P.Q.— R.C.C.— P.  D.  K -E.  P.  P.- 

P.  0.  -G.  B.  F'-VV.  H.  A.  -M.  M.-VV.  P  — T.  rt  H  W. 
L.  D„  thauks  J.  P.O.-H.  H.-F.  \V.  H.-F.  H.  H.-W. 
P„  thanks  U.  II,  F.  -W.  11.  A.— J.  P.  O, — J.  F.— E.  P, 
— E. C.  l>..  thanks -H.  N.  B. — L.  M.  S. — J.  M.,  thunks.-. 
E,  W’.-E.  H.C.,  many  thanks,— K.  C.— E.  F.  B.w,T,  lb 
p,»W,  D,  ft.,  thanks.— p,  E.  N\— E  J?,  F>  c  VY 


Swifts  Patent  Roller  Gate.  A  Rolling  Gate  without 
any  track.  Will  not  sag:  simple,  cheap,  reliable,  con¬ 
venient.  Send  for  circular  to 

SWIFT  BROTHERS.  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

TANDAKD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fenoing. 

[7-S  OF  OXK  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

I  Hatcher*  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brookner  &  Evans, 
AS  VF.SEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 

PATENTS 

f.  A..  FHM  iNN,  ftonarrom  or  Patrxts,  W»§h[ngtoa,  D.  O. 
Hoc  rgm  Bnu*#  p*i«Dt  (•  H*n>1  Cot  Circular 


CHICAGO  $>* 
METERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1^7— 
1888  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

.JOSEPH  HVtJIlES.  M.  R.  O.  V.  S., 
$537  and  ».»«»  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ilk 

C  to  SS  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE. 
93  Lines  not  tinder  the  horse’s  feet.  Write 

riroM  s'er  Sntefy.Keln  Haider  Co,,  Hally,! 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANatlonal  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S4  Pakk  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  AUGUST  27,  1887. 

» _ 

Any  of  our  readers  who  would  wish 
to  represent  "The  Rural  New-Yorker" 
at  the  Fairs— North,  South,  East  or 
West— and  obtain  subscriptions,  either 
yearly  or  for  a  short  term,  will  please 
communicate  with  this  office  at  once. 
Liberal  terms  will  be  offered. 


Our  efforts  to  cross  our  three-quarters 
rye  plants  with  rye  again  have  failed. 
Nineteen  heads  were  operated  upon, 
requiring  not  less  than  19  hours  of 
tedious,  careful  work,  and  but  one  poor 
seed  that  probably  will  not  grow,  is  the 
result.  Our  seven-eighths  rye  and  wheat 
plants  bore  nearly  sterile  heads. 


What  an  incomparably  showy  lily  is 
Lilium  auratum.  Wc  have  many  plants 
growing  in  our  rose  bed,  and  some  of  the 
flowers  are  a  full  foot  in  diameter.  Near¬ 
ly  20  years  ago  we  bought  our  first  bulbs 
for  $2  each,  and  when  they  bloomed  we 
thought  the  price  none  too  high.  Now 
seedsmen  offer  them  for  25  cents  or  less. 


The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commisioners 
declare  that  there  is  no  known  case  of 
acute  or  chronic  pleuro-pneumonia  now 
existing  in  Cook  County,  and,  acting  on 
this  recommendation.  Gov.  Oglesby"  has 
asked  the  authorities  of  the  States  and 
Territories  that  still  quarant  ine  Illinois  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  the  interstate 
cattle  trade.  Many  of  them  are  slow7  to 
comply.  Just  as  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  countries  act  with  regard  to 
American  cattle,  they  seem  disposed  to 
act  with  regard  to  Illinois  stock — exclude 
it  as  much  to  avoid  competition  as  con¬ 
tagion. 

-  4  »  - 

If  the  Granges  and  Farmer  Clubs  of 
the  country  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
agricultural  colleges  they  could  do  much 
to  improve  them.  The  great  need  of 
most,  of  these  colleges  is  an  increased 
number  of  students.  A  crowd  of  stud¬ 
ents  at  anyone  of  these  institutions  would 
soon  bring  it  to  notice.  Nothing  has  ad¬ 
vertised  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  as  well  as  its  graduates.  Let.  every 
Grange  and  farmers’  club  decide  to  send 
at  least  one  boy  every  year  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  The  college  will  be  filled 
with  the  right  kind  of  students.  Every 
neighborhood  in  the  State  will  make 
itself  felt. 


As  we  are  about  to  dispose  of  our 
Langshans,  having  kept  them  two  years, 
we  may  now  place  before  our  readers  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  them.  We  have 
tried  but  one  strain,  and  our  opinion  is 
necessarily  confined  to  that  strain.  As 
egg -producers,  they  are  inferior  to  either 
Wyaudottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas, 
Leghorns,  Dorkings  and  Hamburghs. 
They  mature  lute.  A  few  days  ago  we 
killed  several  four-months-old  Langshans 
and  the  same  number  of  crosses  between 
Langshans  and  Wyandottes  of  the  same 
age.  The  latter  averaged  half  a  pound 
heavier,  with  less  bone  and  plumper 
bodies.  The  Langshans  are  fine-looking 
birds  with  their  brilliant  plumage.  They 
are  quiet  and  hardy.  Notwithstanding 
their  late  maturity  and  the  low  average 
weight  of  mature  birds,  they  eat  more,  if 
we  may  judge  without  exact  trials,  than 
any  breed  we  have  ever  raised. 


If  the  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  guided  by  its 
own  trials  for  two  seasons,  the  Turner- 
Mikado  tomato — while  the  vines  make  a 
widely-spreading,  heavy  growth,  and 
the  tomatoes  are  large  and  solid  and  per¬ 
haps  less  inclined  to  rot  than  Acme,  Per¬ 
fection,  Beauty,  etc. — cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  advance  upon  the  best  existing 
smoother  varieties.  It  seems  too  much 
like  going  back  to  the  Trophy  for  pro¬ 
gress.  The  potato-like  foliage  gives  the 
Turner  or  Mikado  a  distinct  appearance, 
but  this  will  scarcely  be  considered  if  the 
fruit  is  less  shapely  or  of  no  better  quality 
than  that  of  older  kinds.  Selections  from 
the  Turner,  or  crosses,  may  one  day  give 
us  a  decided  advance.  In  breeding  for 
the  tomato  of  the  future,  firmness, 


smoothness  and  keeping  qualities  must 
first  of  all  be  considered.  Productiveness 
and  earliness  are  secondary  considera¬ 
tions.  The  South  will  give  us  the  earli¬ 
est  tomatoes,  and  most  kinds  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  productive. 


THE  CHATSWORTH  HORROR. 

The  horrible  railroad  accident  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  clearly  shows  how  the  public  may 
suffer  from  the  carelessness  and  negli¬ 
gence  of  heartless  corporations.  The  fire 
that  rendered  the  bridge  unsafe  might 
have  been  prevented.  For  weeks  the 
grass  and  brush  around  it  had  been 
allowed  to  grow.  When  the  fire  did 
come  it  found  this  mass  of  fuel  a9  dry 
as  tinder.  Whether  the  fire  came  from 
the  careless  burning  of  section  hands  or 
from  a  locomotive  spark,  the  company 
was  criminally  negligent  in  altowing  such 
a  mass  of  dry  grass  and  brush  to  grow 
around  the  bridge.  A  few  hours’  work 
by  half  a  dozen  intelligent  men  would 
have  prevented  all  danger  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  wooden  bridges  on  that  railroad 
line.  These  things  are  seen  too  late.  De¬ 
lays  are  fatal.  We  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  dozens  of  wooden  bridges 
throughout  the  West  that  are  as  danger¬ 
ously  uear  falliug  as  the  one  at  Chats- 
worth.  Surrounded  by  a  mass  of  inflam¬ 
mable  material,  a  spark  only  is  needed  to 
make  the  condition  that  caused  the  late 
horror.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  working  of  railroads  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  so  many  accidents  occur,  hut 
that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  Cannot 
these  corporations  be  taught  that  human 
life  is  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with?  Every 
such  case  of  carelessness  should  be  so 
sternly  punished  that  all  who  serve  the 
public  may  be  frightened  mto  more  cure. 


A  FACT  WORTH  KNOWING  RESPECT¬ 
ING  HYDRANGEA  PANrCULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 


TIif.  Rural  likes  to  tell  its  readers 
periodically  that  it  was  the  first  journal 
to  take  up  the  Great-Pauicled  Hydrangea 
(H.  paniculata  grandiflora)  and  bring  its 
conspicuous  but  coarse  merits  before  the 
public.  We  were  also  the  first  to  state, 
and  it  may  be  repeated  now,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  easiest  shrul>9  to  propagate 
from  green  cuttings.  Old — matured — 
cuttings  will  not'make  roots.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  our  readers  should  hear  this  in 
mind,  because  this  plant  is  never  so  strik¬ 
ing  as  when  it  is  young.  Make  green 
cuttings  now,  six  inches  long,  and  press 
the  soil  about  them  so  that  one  inch  ap¬ 
pears  above  it.  Next  year  these  cuttings 
will  bear  flowers  and  the  panicles  will  be 
as  large  as  or  even  larger  than  those  borne 
by  older  plants.  The  older  the  plant,  the 
smaller  the  panicle.  The  younger  the  plant, 
the  larger  the  panicle.  It  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  every  stem  will  bloom,  whether 
young  or  old.  That  is,  every  stem  will, 
in  August,  terminate  in  a  panicle  which  in 
year-old  plants  in  suitable  soil  will  often 
grow  to  the  immense  size  of  18  inches  in 
length  and  a  foot  in  its  widest  diameter. 
Propagate  this  hydrangea  now  and  make 
and  strike  cuttings  every  year.  A  bed  of 
yearlings  from  early  August  until  after 
frost  will  strike  you  hard  in  some  respects 
if  not  in  others. 


SCAB  ON  POTATOES. 


We  hear  of  land  in  which  scabby  pota¬ 
toes  abound  though,  it  is  said,  the  wire- 
worm  is  unknown.  We  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  now,  as  wTe  were  five  years  ago, 
that  this  worm  causes  scabby  potatoes  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  whatever  may  cause  it 
elsewhere.  Why?  We  can  raise  scabby 
potatoes  to  order  by  planting  them  in  soil 
where  there  is  plenty  of  vegetable  matter, 
as  leaves,  for  instance.  Wire-worms  like 
leaves  and  they  accumulate  without  end 
in  any  little  plot  where  leaves  may  have 
been  turned  under.  It  is  the  same  when 
a  mulch  of  manure  is  put  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  They  congregate  between 
the  manure  and  soil  in  immense  quanti¬ 
ties.  Potatoes  raised  in  such  parts  of  our 
land  are  covered  with  scab;  and  it  is 
the  wire-worm  that  causes  it.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  pardon  such  a  positive  assertion 
when  we  tell  them  that,  having  examined 
the  potatoes  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
we  find  the  wire-worms  at  work;  find 
them  coiled  up  in  the  corrugated  hollows 
or  in  contact,  with  the  little  sores,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  when  they  first  appear. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  similar  disease  is 
not  caused  by  a  fungus.  We  merely  ex¬ 
press  the  belief  that  what  we  know  as 
scab  is  in  our  land  caused  by  the  wire- 
worm,  For  the  third  year  we  have  found 
that  powdered  sulphur  used  with  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  in  the  drills,  hills  or 
trenches,  keeps  the  wire-worms  away  and, 


consequently,  the  tubers  are  free  from 
scab. 


THANKS  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Norman  J.  Colman,  in  the  course 
of  a  reply  to  several  questions  which  were 
asked  him,  wrrites  the  following:  “I  fully 
understand  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
seed  distribution,  and  for  some  time  past 
have  thought  that  a  way  is  opening  by 
which  Congress  may  dispense  with  it. 
The  large  appropriations  for  Experiment 
Stations  in  the  States  and  Territories  will 
enable  the  Directors  of  those  Stations  to 
purchase  and  experiment  with  seeds 
adapted  to  their  respective  localities,  and 
this  may  furnish  a  good  ground  for  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  distribution;  aud  it  has 
been  my  intention,  for  some  time,  to 
recommend  in  my  report  to  the  President 
that  such  action  be  taken.  I  have  already 
talked  with  many  members  of  Congress 
on  the  subject,  but  have  met  with  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  views,  and  it.  is  impossible  to  say 
what  may  be  the  result.  If  relieved  of 
the  annual  seed  distribution,  I  shall  feel 
like  a  child  let  out  of  school,  for  it  has 
given  me  more  worry  than  any  other 
division  of  the  Department.” 

That  is  just  exactly  what  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  Com.  Colman  do.  That  will 
give  satisfaction  all  around ,  except  it  may 
be  to  those  Congressmen  who  would  kick 
their  mothers  if  it  were  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure.  re-election.  The  President  will  no 
doubt  indorse  Com.  Colman’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  the  country  will  then 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging  to  what 
Congressmen  it  will  be  indebted  for  the 
abolition  or  continuance  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  seed  distribution. 

-  ■ 

THREE. 

The  suggestion  comes  early,  but  we 
beg  to  make  it  now  because  some  of  our 
readers  are  planning  to  beautify  their 
new  homes  by  judicious  selections  of 
plants  this  fall  or  next  spring.  Our  sug¬ 
gestion  is  for  next  spring,  since  it  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  transplant  evergreens  in  the 
fall.  Here  is  an  interesting  group  that 
will  please  one  in  youth,  in  middle,  or  in 
old  age;  or  they  may  be  placed  singly. 
They  are  the  Little-leaved,  Big-leaved, 
and  Weeping  Hemlock  —  botanically, 
Abies  (Picea)  Canadensis  microphylla, 
macrophylla  and  pcndula.  All  are  of 
dwarf  form  and  slow  growth,  and  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  small  grounds.  The  Big- 
leaved  Hemlock  bears  leaves  as  much 
larger  than  the  common  hemlock  as  the 
Little-leaved  leaves  are  smaller.  The 
one  is  a  fat,  slow -moving,  handsome 
boy;  the  other  a  blithe,  graceful  girl.  Of 
all  weeping  evergreens  the  Pendulous 
Hemlock  takes  the  rag  off  of  the  hush, 
if  our  friends  will  pardon  us  for  using 
such  undignified  language.  One  speci¬ 
men  at  the  Rural  Grounds  is  now  12 
years  old  from  the  nursery,  and  it  is  fully 
10  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  high, 
with  a  top  (as  wide  as  the  bottom)  so  level 
that  one  might  lie  upon  it  as  upon  a  mat¬ 
tress.  “  Vot  is  de  rason  about  dot  ?”  as 
a  German  friend  inquires.  “A  moist  soil,” 
we  answer.  “Only  that  and  nothing 
more,”  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  one.  of  the  beet  specimens  of  this 
charming  evergreen  in  this  country. 
Don’t  forget  this  trio,  friends,  next 
spring, — and  may  you  live  to  thank  the 
Rural  for  the  suggestion. 


EXORBITANT  INTEREST  ON  FARM 
LOANS. 

TnERE  is  a  great  deal  of  just  com¬ 
plaint  among  farmers  in  all  the  Western 
States  at  the  high  rates  of  interest 
charged  on  loaus  mostly  supplied  by 
Eastern  capitalists  through  local  agents, 
who  prodigally  add  to  the  burdens  of 
the  borrowers  by  exorbitant  personal 
charges.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
frequently  denounced  such  extortions. 
Again  and  again  it.  has  shown  that  aver¬ 
age  farm  profits  in  the  West  could  not 
afford  to  pay  even  10  per  cent,  interest 
without,  any  bonus  or  other  exactions  to 
agents,  one  year  with  another.  The 
States  of  the  West,  like  those  of  the 
South  and  East.,  make  their  own  laws, 
however.  Keenly  conscious,  from  bitter  ex¬ 
perience,  of  the  hardship  of  grinding  inter¬ 
est  on  debts,  why  do  the  inhabitants  enact 
laws  allowing  such  extortions  ?  In  no  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  are  such  heavy  rates  of 
interest  legally  permitted  as  in  the  West, 
und  tho  further  West,  the  heavier  the  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  Eastern  aud  Middle  States 
six  per  cent,  is  the  usual  rate,  though  in 
many  of  the  States  eight  per  cent,  may 
be  contracted  for  in  writing.  In  the 
Southern  States  seven  per  cent,  is  the  av¬ 
erage  klegal  rate,  but  from  eight  in  Geor¬ 


gia  to  12  in  Texas,  may  be  contracted  for. 
In  the  Western  States,  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  legal  rates  are  almost  as 
low  as  in  the  States  to  the  east  of  them, 
being  six  per  cent,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  though  eight  per  cent,  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  writing.  In  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  however,  the  rate  is  seven 
peT  cent.,  but  in  both  10  per  cent,  may  be 
contracted  for  in  writing.  West  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  few  exceptions,  interest 
becomes  extortionate.  In  Arkai  sas, 
Iowa  and  Missouri,  it  is  true,  the  usual 
rate  is  six  per  cent.,  but  10  per  cent.,  may 
be  contracted  for.  In  Minnesota.  Kansas 
and  California,  the  legal  rate  is  seven  per 
cent.,  but  10  percent,  can  be  contracted 
for  in  the  first,  12  per  cent,  in  the  second, 
and  any  rate  of  interest  in  the  third. 

In  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Washington  Territory  and  Idaho,  10  per 
cent.  is  the  legal  rate,  but  any  rate  can 
be  stipulated  in  writing;  while  in  Wy¬ 
oming  Territory  12  per  cent,  is  the  legal 
rate,  but  any  rate  can  be  agreed  upon. 
Thus  it.  appeare8  that  the  most  newly 
settled  States  and  Territories  are  the  most 
urgently  in  need  of  money,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  willing  to  pay  most  for  the  use  of  it. 
That  they  cannot  afford  to  borrow  money 
at  the  rates  most  of  them  are  willing  to 
pay  for  its  use,  is  proved  by  multitud¬ 
inous  mortgages  on  Western  farms. 
Money-lenders  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  are  the 
same — they  always  want  to  get  the  heavi¬ 
est  possible  interest  on  their  investments 
consistently  with  good  security.  The  less 
certain  the  security  and  the  more  difficul- 
the  collection,  the  heavier  the  interest  ex¬ 
acted.  These  considerations,  together 
with  the  greater  need  of  money 
there  to  lay  open  the  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  country,  arc  the  reasons 
why  interest  is  higher  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East.  But  there  are  hundreds,  nay 
thousands  of  poor  people  in  this  city  to¬ 
day,  who,  urged  by  sore  distress  to  bor¬ 
row  money  on  the  security  of  furniture, 
salary,  etc.,  are  paying  at  the  rate  of  25 
to  130  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  loans, 
in  spite  of  all  the  laws  against  usury. 
The  Shylocks,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
know  well  how  to  evade  the  law,  aud  to 
take  the  pound  of  flesh  too.  Who  can 
suggest  an  effective  remedy  for  this  mon¬ 
strous  evil  East  as  well  as  West? 


BREVITIES. 


“ Andersonville  Violets ”  will  begin  next 
week.  A  good  time  to  begin  new  subscrip- 
tiovs. 

Keep  the  potatoes  dry  if  you  would  have 
them  keep  well.  Are  we  right  about  that, 
readers  t 

Referring  to  Mr.  Brown's  article  on  wheat 
seeding,  we  would  say  that  careful  tests  at  the 
Rural  Farm  (a  sandy  loam)  showed  that  one 
and  a -quarter  bushel  of  seed  (Clawson)  gave 
the  largest  yield. 

Market  gardeners  about  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  picking  tomatoes  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  color,  to  escape  rot.  They  ripen  well 
under  cover;  but  are  more  acid  than  when 
ripened  fully  on  the  vines. 

Mrs.  Wager-Fisher  suggests  elsewhere 
that  girls  should  be  taught  carpentry.  Why 
not  ?  It.  would  do  them  twice  the  good  that 
many  of  our  “accomplishments”  now  do 
The  woman  who  makes  a  success  of  “home- 
building,”  aud  no  womau  can  have  any  truer 
occupation,  is  a  practical  person  who  perfects 
herself  in  details  rather  than  studies  toper- 
feet  great  plans. 

The  silos  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
were  filled  last  week.  Prof.  Henry  did  a  wise 
thing  in  inviting  fanners  from  all  over  the 
State  to  visit  the  farm  while  the  filling  was 
in  progress.  A  man  can  learn  more  by  a  few 
hours’  personal  inspection  of  a  silo  than  he 
could  from  a  dozen  articles.  The  invitation 
should  have  been  sent  out  earlier. 

We  have  procured  another  setting  of  Pata¬ 
gonian  eggs.  The  three  chicks  previously 
spoken  of,  are  fine,  healthy  birds;  oue  black, 
two  much  the  color  of  partridges.  Whatever 
this  breed  may  have  sprung  from,  they  res¬ 
emble,  in  their  long,  guincshuped  heads, 
quick  movements,  and  peculiar  peeping,  wild 
birds  rather  than  ordinary,  domestic  birds. 
A  neighbor,  more  successful  than  wra  were 
with  the  first  lot  of  eggs,  says  that  they  are 
black  in  color  and  plump  in  body.  Ho  is  thus 
far  pleased  with  them. 

Thursday,  the  Agricultural  League,  of 
New  York,  started  to  fashionable  Newport, 
R.  1.,  on  its  second  annual  excursion.  After 
a  dip  iu  the  surf  there,  they  w  ill  go  on  to 
Boston  and  try  Parker  House  rare.  The  Bos- 
tou  uiembersof  the  League  are  expected  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  visitors  all  the  courtesies  of  t  he  Hub. 
The  party  will  not  return  to  this  city  till 
next  Sunday,  and  then  with  renewed  vigor 
they  will  be  readj7  to  enter  once  more  on  their 
usual  agricultural  pursuits.  This  agricultu¬ 
ral  association  is  as  yet  mueh  less  widely 
known  than  some  others  no  more  worthy  of 
agricultural  recognition.  A  good  deal  could 
be  said  against  some  of  these  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  agriculture;  but  what  cun  bo  said 
against  the  League  with  such  shining  agricul¬ 
tural  lights  as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Robert 
Goelet,  Louis  Lorillard,  aud  a  number  of 
other  milliouaire  tillers  of  the  soil  among  its 
leading  members  1 
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THE  RURAL  REW-VORKER. 


Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
FARMERS. 

Commission's  on  Loans  Usurious.— A  <le- 
cisiou  of  great  iuterest  to  farmers  and  others 
who  have  suffered  from  the  grasping  extortion 
of  money-lenders  and  their  agents  was  ren¬ 
dered  a  week  ago  by  Judge  Emory  Spear, 
presiding  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  tho  Southern  District  of  Georgia. 
The  decision  involves  the  validity  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  of  money  loans  on  land  made  by  loan 
companies.  He  holds  that  the  practice  of 
these  companies,  of  withholding  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  loaned  under  the  de¬ 
vice  of  commissions  for  negotiating  the  loan, 
is  usurious  and  illegal,  and  that  where  the 
money-lender  who  deals  through  tho  loan 
companies  is  shown  to  have  carried  on  a  set¬ 
tled  business  where  these  exorbitant  and  ex¬ 
travagant  rates,  in  addition  to  regular  inter¬ 
est,  are  charged,  he  is  presumed  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  contracts  the  loan  companies 
are  making,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  satis¬ 
factory  proof  to  rebut  this  presumption  he  can 
recover  only  the  amount  received  by  the  bor¬ 
rower  and  the  legal  interast,  and  not  the  com¬ 
missions  which  are  included  in  the  amount 
stated  in  the  rate  or  mortgage.  Verdict  had 
been  rendered  in  Georgia  upon  this  basis  in 
the  case  of  Sherwood  vs  Rountree.  The  loan 
company  bad  moved  for  a  new  trial,  and  the 
decision  of  Judge  Spew  over-ruled  that  mo¬ 
tion.  The  decision  is  distinguished  from  the 
leading  case  of  Cole  vs.  Palmer,  llti  U.  8., 
where  there  was  but  a  single  loan,  and  the 
proof  was  clear  that  the  lender  knew  nothing 
of  the  usurious  commissions  charged  and  did 
not  authorize  them.  This  is  the  first  decision 
upon  this  precise* question  in  the  UnitedStates 
Courts,  and  is  thought  to  have  an  important 
bearing,  particularly  in  the  South  and  "West, 
where  these  contracts  are  numerous. 

Discharge  of  Surface  Water.— A  laud 
owner  has  a  right  to  discharge  the  surface 
water  of  his  land  through  a  ravine  where  it 
naturally  runs  and  has  been  permitted  to  run 
for  20  years,  but  he  has  no  right  to  dig  ditches 
or  drains,  throwing  his  surface  water  on  to 
the  lands  of  a  neighbor,  and  equity  will  re¬ 
strain  him  from  doing  so. 


E.  S.  L.,  La  Crosse,  Wis, — A,  living  in 
Philadelphia,  lends  money  to  different  parties 
here.  His  agents  foreclose  some  mortgages, 
taking  the  property  ostensibly  for  A ;  but  real¬ 
ly  keeping  it  themselves  whenever  they  can 
get  a  bargain.  One  of  them,  B,  offers  to  sell  a 
piece  of  this  property  to  the  original  owner, 
C.  C  accepts  the  offer,  aud  goes  to  the  Re¬ 
corder’s  office  to  look  at  the  title.  Tho  only 
one  recorded  is  the  Sheriff's  deed  conveying 
the  property  to  A,  under  foreclosure.  C  tells 
B  that  he  has  tho  purchase  money  ready,  and 
will  pay  it  as  soon  as  B  puts  his  title  on  re¬ 
cord,  supposing  it  was  merely  a  case  of  neglect. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  B  sells  the  property 
in  small  lots  to  foreign  immigrants  who 
know  nothing  about  the  importance  of  a 
sound  title.  C  again  iuspects  the  record,  and 
finding  no  title  and  haviug  been  so  far  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  land,  notifies  the 
foreigners  that  B  does  not  own  the  land,  aud 
cannot  give  a  title  to  it.  To  this  they  reply 
by  showing  a  warranty  deed,  signed  by  B  and 
wife.  A  is  dead,  and  none  of  his  heirs  is 
known  to  C,  who  wants  to  repurchase  her  for¬ 
mer  home.  What  is  the  legal  state  of  the 
case? 

Ans.  —  C  can  hold  possession  against 
any  others  claiming,  except  by  title  from 
A.  The  purchasers  from  B  can  be  legal¬ 
ly  ousted  by  force  as  trespassers,  and  can  be 
kept  off  the  land  by  force.  C  can  be  removed 
only  by  duo  process  of  ejectment,  but  she  can¬ 
not  force  any  person  to  soil  the  land  to  her. 
In  default  of  heirs  of  A,  C,  haviug  possession, 
can  hold  possession  against  all  comers  but  A’s 
representatives,  but  as  soon  as  possession  is 
wrested  from  her  by  trick  or  force,  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  title,  she  cannot  regain  it. 

E.  G.  IF.,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.—A  keeps  a 
herd  of  native  cattle,  aud  lets  a  native  bull 
run  with  his  herd.  B,  who  owns  an  adjoining 
farm,  keeps  a  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  one  of 
which  breaks  into  A’s  field,  through  B’s  part 
of  the  line  fence,  and  is  served  by  A’s  native 
bull.  Is  A  liable  for  damages  for  letting  his 
bull  run  at  large  in  his  pasture  ? 

Ans.  —  Certainly  A  is  not  liable  for 
damages,  lie  has  u  perfect  right  to  let  his 
hull  range  as  he  likes  over  his  own  laud. 
Even  if  the  cow  had  broken  through  A’s 
fence,  he  would  not  be  liable  unless  it  was  in 
bad  order.  If_.B’s  fence  .was  in]  bad  order 


where  the  cow  broke  through,  A  can  sue  B  for 
trespass. 

F.  T.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
law  iu  New  York  State  about  cutting  the 
bushes  along  the  highway  whore  the  land  is 
uninclosed  and  under  timber?  The  highway 
commissioners  order  me  to  cut  and  clear  away 
a  heavy  growth  of  bushes  on  the  road  running 
through  land  of  such  nature  belonging  to  me; 
while  I  claim  it  is  their  business  to  remove 
the  obstruction. 

Ans. — You  had  better  comply  with  the  com¬ 
missioners’  request.  Trees,  bushes,  grass,  etc., 
on  the  highway,  belong  to  the  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  adjacent  land,  and  you  have  only 
to  remove  your  own  property.  If  a  man  owns 
the  property  on  both  sides  of  the  road, he  owns 
the  whole  road,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
public  to  travel  on  it.  If  he  owns  land  on  one 
side  only,  his  title  to  the  road  extends  only  to 
the  center,  and  he  need  not  remove  noxious 
weeds,  etc.,  from  the  other  side. 

R.  M,,  Martinsville,  Ind. — A  mortgages  10 
acres  of  wheat  to  B,  and  when  the  crop  was 
ripe  cut  it  without  B’s  consent,  thrashed  it  se¬ 
cretly  at  night,  hauled  the  grain  to  market 
and  sold  it  to  an  innocent  purchaser.  It  is  no 
use  to  sue  A.  Can  B  recover  the  value  of  the 
grain  from  C? 

Ans. — Yes,  if  tho  mortgage  was  recorded; 
otherwise,  no.  The  purchaser  of  a  mortgaged 
crop  takes  it  subject  to  the  mortgage  if  this 
has  been  recorded,  although  he  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

II.  N.  B.,  White  House,  Ohio. — Some  time 
ago  I  bought  a  nice,  black  mare;  in  a  short 
time  the  color  began  to  fade,  and  now  she  is  a 
nice  roan;  is  there  any  law  in  this  State 
against  such  rascally  deception?  In  selling 
the  horse  nothing  was  said  about  color. 

Ans, — No.  nor  in  any  other  State  either. 
Ceveat  emptor — let  the  buyer  beware — is  the 
rule  in  such  cases.  It  has  been  often  decided, 
however,  and  only  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  that  any  false 
representation  of  any  quality  or  other  chatter 
affecting  the  value  of  property  about  to  be  sold, 
whether  made  by  one  interested  in  the  sale  or 
not,  is  false  representation  of  a  material  fact, 
and  for  it  an  action  will  lie. 


s.  Q.  LENT. 


Once  more  I  wish  to  enter  a  plea  for  road¬ 
side  beauty.  Between  the  m  ithod  of  keeping 
the  road  perfectly  clear  and  the  lack  of  meth¬ 
od  which  allows  everything  to  grow  and  de 
velop  at  will,  without  care  or  hindrance 
commend  me  to  the  latter  practice.  In  Mich¬ 
igan  we  have  a  law  which  commands  each 
“path-master”  or  overseer  of  highways  to 
mow  the  noxious  weeds  from  the  roadsides  of 
his  district  twice  during  the  year,  and  cause 
them  to  be  destroyed,  once  before  July  1  and 
again  before  the  first  of  September.  The 
valuable  results  to  be  obtained  from  this  re¬ 
quirement  depeud  veryr  largely  upon  the  defi¬ 
nition  placed  upon  the  term  “noxious  weeds.” 
Our  overseer  has  showu  his  interpretation  of 
the  law  in  the  following  manner  on  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  highway  over  which  I  travel  every  day 
to  the  city. 

There  was  upon  this  bit  of  road  occasionally, 
next  the  fence,  one  of  our  native  spiraeas, 
beautiful  in  leaf  and  fiower.  Two  species  of 
our  wild  Michigan  roses  grew  in  clusters  here 
aud  there,  one  on  the  high  ground  and  the 
other  near  the  little  stream  that  we  cross. 
Some  vandal,  a  few  years  ago,  cut  off  several 
oak  trees  that  shaded  the  wayside,  and  strong 
sprouts  hail  sprung  up  from  the  stumps  w  i  eh 
lovely  dark  green  foliage,  the  growth  of  which 
has  partially  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the 
trees.  Through  a  marshy  place  the  road-bed 
had  been  raised  and  graveled  above  the  sides 
of  the  byway;  along  the  border  of  the 
traveled  track  for  40  rods  on  either  side, a  fringe 
of  willows  in  which  four  species  delicately 
mingled,  had  grown  up,  giving  a  rare  attract¬ 
iveness  that  must  have  pleased  every  passer¬ 
by.  Next  the  little  creek  on  either  side, 
great  clumps  of  red  dogwood  and  the  two 
species  of  elder  grew  with  a  rankness  almost 
tropical  in  its  character.  Several  groups  of 
hazel  were  scattered  along  the  lower  ground, 
and  two  of  the  dwarf  species  of  wild  cherry 
were  so  arranged  along  the  fence  as  to  break 
up  the  monotony  of  the  posts  aud  boards  with 
their  well  marked  aud  evenly  divided  perpen¬ 
dicular  aud  horizontal  spaces.  Great  masses 
of  golden  rod  intermingled  with  strong-grow¬ 
ing  purple  asters  have  each  year  sprung  up 
among  the  shrubbery,  lending  for  two  months 
a  rare  beauty  to  tho  roadside.  Many  other 
details  I  might  record  that  contributed  to 
make  this  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of 
road  I  know  so  near  a  large  town.  Unfor¬ 


tunately  here  and  there  in  the  open  spaces 
masses  of  yellow-dock  have  grown,  some  milk¬ 
weeds,  occasionally  a  mullein  and  rarely  a 
“stick-tight.” 

Now  what  has  our  path-master  done  to  il¬ 
lustrate  his  interpretation  of  the  law?  Why, 
being  a  little  late  in  complying  with  the  legal 
requisition,  the  dock  milkweed,  mullein  and 
“stick-tights”  had  seeded,  and  as  he  would 
only  be  scattering  bad  seed  on  good  ground 
by  touching  them  with  a  scythe  be  let  them 
severely  alone.  But  he  must  show  his  good 
intention  with  regard  to  the  law,  so  with  his 
bush  hook  he  has  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  beauty  from  this  mile  of  roadside,  I  would 
have  remonstrated  if  it  would  avail  anything. 
I  would  weep  if  it  would  bring  back  the 
wealth  of  beauty  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  I 
could  swear  if  it  would  make  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  such  lunacy  stop  and  listen  to  rea¬ 
son. 

A  large  measure  of  the  satisfaction  I  get 
in  this  world  comes  from  enjoying  native 
beauty  as  developed  in  growing  things  unaf¬ 
fected  by  any  interference  of  man ;  and  as  the 
city  comes  nearer  to  me  each  year,  tearing 
away  bits  of  lovliness  that  have  become  a  part 
of  my  life,  I  grieve  and  long  to  own  a  spot  of 
ground  that  I  can  keep  unchanged  by  the 
tendency  of  man  to  sweep  the  land  of  every  na¬ 
tural  growth.  But  when  the  1  ‘king  of  our  high¬ 
way”  to  show  his  power  over  nature,  snatch¬ 
es  in  an  evil  hour  a  whole  mile  of  beauty  that 
has  daily  not  only  rendered  life  more  endura¬ 
ble,  but  po  itively  made  me  thankful  that  I 
live  iu  so  beautiful  a  world,  I  confess  that 
all  the  Sunday-school  training  of  a  generation 
availeth  not  in  softening  my  indignation. 
And  then,  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  I  am 
compelled  by  law  to  help  pay  for  this  un¬ 
natural  and  uncalled  for  destruction.  Michi¬ 
gan  has  large  insane  asylums,  but  the  lunatics 
are  not  all  gathered  there,  and  I  regard  it  as 
a  serious  problem  in  our  economy  how  best 
io  deal  with  the  species  of  lunacy  to  which  I 
have  here  called  attention. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


A  dispatch  from  Urbana,  Ohio,  says  that 
the  farmers  of  Champaign  County  have 
formed  an  organization  to  resist  payment  of 
royalty  on  Green’s  patent  on  driven  wells. 
Parties  representing  over  100  wells  at  once 
joined  the  association,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  each  township  of  the  county  to 
spread  the  organization.  Between  £1,200  and 
£1,500  were  collected  the  previous  week  from 
parties  who  considered  they  were  infringers. 
The  Rural,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  Green’s  “invention,”  has  always 
thought  his  patent  invalid,  and  denounced 
his  claims  as  extortionate.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  which  passed  a  decision  on  the  patent, 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  decided  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  aud  from  that  there  is  no  ap¬ 
peal;  neither  is  there  a  “  fighting  chance”  that 
it  will  alter  its  decision  in  favor  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  patent.  It  is  throwing  away  good 
money,  therefore,  to  fee  lawyers  to  resist  it 
any  longer.  There  isn’t  one  of  them  worth 
his  salt,  who  does  not  kuow  that  such  a  strug¬ 
gle  is  hopeless ;  hence,  there  isu’t  one  of  them 
who  will  engage  iu  it  for  a  contingent  fee. 
J ust  as  we  warn  our  friends  against  other 
pitfalls,  open  their  eyes  to  other  plausible  de¬ 
lusions,  so  we  now  caution  them  against  spend¬ 
ing  a  cent,  on  litigation  so  utterly  hopeless. 
Hot  indignation  at  the  exactions  of  Green 
and  his  agents  is  quite  justifiable;  but  indig¬ 
nation,  however  hot,  shouldn't  lead  to  folly. 
The  lawyers  are  the  deceitful  sharpers  in  this 
case.  Green’s  agents,  however,  are  very  like¬ 
ly  to  demand  royalty  on  wells  which  are  not 
subject  to  it.  The  only  wells  subject  to  roy¬ 
alty  are  those  put  down  during  the  life  of  the 
patent,  from  January  14,  1888— the  date  of 
the  issue  of  Green’s  original  patent — and 
January  14,  1SS5,  the  date  of  the  expiration 
of  the  re- Issued  patent  of  1871.  Bored  wells 
are  not  subject  to  royalty— only  wells  in  the 
construction  of  which  the  earth  was  forced 
aside  by  a  descending  rod  or  tube,  instead  of 
being  brought  to  the  surface. 

Time  was  wheu  the  “bunco”  or  “confidence” 
men  confined  their  operations  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  cities,  with  occasional  trips,  for 
combined  recreation  aud  profit,  into  the  adja¬ 
cent  towns  and  villages.  When,  also,  for  any 
reason — extra  energy  of  police  in  one  city ;  or 
some  extra  crowd-drawing  show  iu  another — 
they  wished  to  chauge  their  quarters  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  otherwise,  from  one  city  to  another, 
of  course  they  paid  their.way  by,' ‘working” 


the  intermediate  country.  Rarely,  however, 
did  they  leave  bricks  and  mortar  for  haw¬ 
thorn  and  heather  to  engage  in  regular 
“business.”  It  wasn’t  that  the  bar-rooms  and 
cognate  attractions  were  restraining  influ¬ 
ences;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  rascals  are  sober; 
indeed  their  business  demands  steady  nerves 
and  a  cool,  audacious  mendacity  which  are  im¬ 
possible  in  a  tippler.  Probably  the  chief  reason 
was  that  on  attaining  success,  immediate  dis¬ 
appearance  was  necessary,  aud  they  thought 
this  could  be  more  easily  accomplished  in  the 
crowds  of  large  cities  than  the  solitude  of 
country  places. 

Just  as  the  sharpers  in  speculative  ventures, 
who  used  to  confine  their  operations  to  the 
stock  markets, have  lately  been  playing  havoc 
in  the  produce  markets,  so  the  sharpers  in  the 
“confidence  game,”  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
who  used  to  confine  their  operation  mainly  to 
fleecing  greenhorn  visitors  to  large  cities,  now 
go  boldly  in  search  of  them  in  country  places ; 
and,  alas!  they  find  them  there  in  abundance. 
Week  after  week;  yes,  day  after  day,  the 
Eye-Opener  is  either  angered  or  amused  by 
reading  in  “exchanges”  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  accounts  of  “confidence”  swin¬ 
dles  perpetrated  on  farmers.  There  is  little 
originality  in  the  dodges  of  sharpers.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  monotonous  sameness  of  their 
modes  of  swindling  year  after  year,  and  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  these 
fellows  can  possess  very  little  inventive  in¬ 
genuity.  But  really  why  should  they  exercise 
any,  since  the  same  old  game  can  be  success¬ 
fully  played  over  and  over  again,  and  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  as  well  as  in  Maine,  in  Texas  as  well  as 
in  Minnesota? 

The  rascals  hunt  in  pairs  in  cities  ;  and  in 
the  couiitiy  also  they  hunt  in  pairs  or  triplets. 
As  their  name  indicates,  their  chief  means  to 
secure  success  is  to  inspire  their  intended 
dupe  with  confidence  either  in  their  own  hon¬ 
esty,  or  in  some  project  by  which  he  is  certain 
to  make  large  gains  with  little  trouble  or  risk. 
Whatever  their  modus  operand i,  this  is  the 
principle  upon  which  they  work.  Like  nearly 
all  other  swindlers,  their  appeals  are  almost 
always  made  to  the  greed  of  their  victim  ;  to 
his  desire  to  make  a  good  but  unfair  bargain  ; 
a  profitable  but  tricky  trade,  or  to  win  a  large 
amount  by  gambling  or  some  other  form  of 
rascality.  They  have  little  faith  in  abso¬ 
lute  human  integrity  where  large  profits  are 
to  be  made  by  trickery  or  dishonesty,  especi¬ 
ally  if  these  can  be  disguised  under  a  hand¬ 
some  hypocritical  garb.  Rascals  through  and 
through  themselves,  they  believe  in  a  large 
admixture  of  active  or  latent  rascality  in  oth¬ 
ers,  and  plot  and  work  accordingly.  The 
E.  O.,  on  an  average,  reads  two  or  three  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  successes  a  week.  The  number 
published  must  be  vastly  greater  than  those 
that  come  under  his  notice,  and  not  half  those 
that  are  perpetra ted  ever  appear  in  print,  so 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  of  which 
these  sharpers  swindle  farmers  every  year, 
must  be  high  up  among  the  tens  or  hundreds 
of  thousands.  The  schemes  by  which  they 
effect  this  are  few,  simple  and  uniform,  and 
will  be  detailed  here  next  week. 


BOOKS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Dairy  Commissioner's  Report.  —  Third 
annual  report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner  is  received  from  J.  K.  Brown,  Al¬ 
bany'.  This  report  was  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature  February  1,  lssT.  It  is  au  inter¬ 
esting  volume,  one  that  all  dairymen  should 
secure.  The  contest  with  oleomargarine  is 
well  described.  The  “Report  on  Cheese”  is  of 
special  interest,  as  several  well-known  cheese 
makers  have  contributed  their  methods  of 
cheese  making.  The  report  of  Mr,  B.  F.  Van 
\  alkenburg.  the  assistant  dairy  commissioner 
for  this  city  is  a  very  able  document.  It 
shows  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
preventing  the  sale  of  bogus  butter  and  the 
great  difficulties  that  have  hampered  the 
officials.  We  advise  our  dairy  friends  to  se¬ 
cure  the  report  and  keep  it  for  reference. 

Olive  Culture.— Pamphlets  from  Louis 
Gregoere  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  price 
£1.  This  book  is  written  by  a  Californian, 
Mr.  Adolphe  FlatnauL  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
practical  treatise  ou  olive  culture,  oil  making 
aud  olive  pickling.  The  work  appears  to  be 
well  done.  Much  information  regarding  this 
comparatively  new  industry  can  be  obtaiued 
from  the  pamphlet  We  believe  it  will  help 
those  who  are  interested  iu  olive  culture. 

Breed’s  Universal  Weeder.— Circular 
from  the  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  North  Weare, 
N.  H.  This  is  a  new  implement  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  find  its  way  into  popularity.  It 
works  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  does  its 
work  well’and  costs  but  little.  Surely  these 
characteristies.ought  to^call^attentlon  to  it. 
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Womans  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAI’LIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  girl  who  frac¬ 
tured  her  collar-hone  in  a  very  painful  man¬ 
ner  in  her  efforts  to  reach  around  to  the 
pocket  in  a  new  frock.  Whether  this  is  to  be 
regardful  in  the  light  of  a  warning  or  not,  we 
cannot  say.  Assuredly,  prevailing  styles 
make  the  disposal  of  the  pocket  rather  a  diffi- 
eult.  matter;  we  never  realize  man’s  superiori¬ 
ty  so  much  as  when  we  see  the  innumerable 
pockets  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  beneficent 
tailor. 

*  *  * 

The  classic  girdles  worn  by  Bernhardt  in 
Theodora  arc  imitated  in  all  sorts  of  metals, 
and  worn  w'itb  all  sorts  of  gowns,  often  with 
the  most  incongruous  effect.  Sometimes  they 
are  worn  around  the  waist,  and  sometimes 
hanging  loose,  like  a  Marguerite  chatelaine. 
There  seems  some  likelihood  of  the  revival  of 
the  chatelaine,  to  the  delight  of  ladies  who 
like  an  accompanying  jingle,  like  the  young 
lady  in  the  nursery  rhyme  who  makes  music 
wherever  she  goes. 

*  *  * 

How  we  pity  the  unfortunates  compelled  to 
remain  in  a  crowded  city  during  the  warm 
weather!  But  it  often  seems  as  if  those  who 
are  able  to  go  to  a  good  many  of  the  watering 
places  are  still  more  deserving  of  our  pity, 
when  w  c  consider  the  discomforts  they  often 
have  to  encounter.  This  summer  seems  to 
have  been  unusually  prolific  of  insect 
plagues.  At  many  seaside  resorts  land  breez¬ 
es  have  prevailed  and  this  Invariably  means  a 
plague  of  mosquitoes.  Up  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  the  black  fly  makes  life  n  burden,  audat 
a  great  many  summer  hotels  there  is  the  ever¬ 
present  liability  of  sickness  from  defective 
drainage.  Truly  summer  vacations  have 
their  drawbacks. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  chronicles 
the  pitiful  history  of  a  girl  dying  in  that  city 
in  the  last,  extremity  of  disgrace.  She  was  a 
murderess  and  a  suicide,  deserted  and  dis¬ 
honored,  and  her  last  coherent  words  w.  re, 
“Don’t  tell  mother.”  Poor  erring  sister!  per¬ 
haps  those  words  give  a  clue  to  the  descend¬ 
ing  path  she  trod.  We  never  hear  a  girl  say 
“Mother  mustn’t  know”  without  trembling 
for  her  future.  And  wo  con  never  go  very 
far  astray  while  “mother”  is  chief  confidant 
of  everything  that  befalls  us.  The  confidence 
between  mother  and  daughter  should  be  the 
fullest  in  the  world— and  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  mother.  If  she  is  always  sympathetic 
with  childish  joys  and  sorrows,  she  will  al¬ 
ways  be  consulted  in  later  years  in  spite  of 
newer  lies  and  interests,  and  she  will  save 
many  a  heartache  for  herself  and  child. 


RELATIONS-IN-LAW. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  of  a  newly 
made  bride  is  how  she  likes  her  husband’s  re¬ 
lations,  and  if  circumstances  compel  her  to 
take  up  tier  abode  with  them,  the  question  is 
usually  a  sympathetically  pitying  one. 

Considering  the  frequent  disagreements  we 
set;  in  families  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  we  see 
occasional  troubles  among  those  of  different 
blood,  and  often  totally  different  training. 
The  patriarchal  system,  while  it  would  give 
unity  to  the  nation,  is  not  without  individual 
objections.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  lessons,  to 
b  urn  to  accommodate  one’s  own  angles  to  the 
angles  of  others. 

When  u  newly-made  wife  goes  to  live  with 
her  husband’s  people  she  often  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  simply  a  daughter  of  the 
house,  with  no  more  than  a  daughter’s  privi¬ 
leges.  In  the  flush  of  her  new  dignity  sbo  is 
apt  to  forget  that  she  is  simply  on  the  same 
footing  as  her  husband’s  sisters,  as  far  as  the 
management  Of  the  house  is  concerned.  While 
she  should  aid  her  new  mother  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  she  cannot  expect  to  give 
orders  independently,  but  submit  to  direction. 
No  household  cun  be  a  success  with  two  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  most  assuredly  it  in  the  part  of 
the  younger  to  defer  to  the  elder,  though  it 
may  not  always  seem  a  pleataut  duty. 

Really  and  tiuly  we  don’t  think  anything  is 
more  difficult  than  to  live  happily  with  rela¬ 
tions-in-law.  Even  where  they  love  one 
another,  there  are  so  many  little  traits  aud 
peculiarities  which  euuse  internal  vexation, 
if  the  jarring  elements  never  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  There  is  no  remedy  for  it,  save  ever¬ 
present  patience  aud  kindliness;  and  the 
model  daughter-in  law  must  stand  aloof  from 
family  disagreements.  She  roust  never  side 
with  John  against  Fanny,  or  throw  her  weight 
with  her  husband  in  a  difference  with  bis 
parents.  She  must  always  remain  neutral, 
or  she  will  widen  breaches  instead  of  healing 
them. 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  squibs  and 


jokes  scratched  on  the  walls  in  Pompeii  make 
fun  of  the  mothers-in-law.  This  estimable 
member  of  society  has  been  an  object  of 
derision  of  centuries,  just  as  if  it  were  our 
fault  that  we  become  mothers-in-law  under 
some  circumstances.  Many  a  mother-in-law 
is  as  self-sacrificing  as  a  mother;  many  a  man 
has  reason  to  bless  the  woman  who  stands  in 
that  relation  to  him.  There  may  be  scolds 
and  mischief  makers  anlong  them,  hut  they 
would  display  the  same  objectionable  traits 
in  any  other  relation.  The  implied  dislike  lo 
mothei's-iu-law  is  about  as  reasonable  as  the 
dislike  for  those  unappropriated  blessings,  old 
maids. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  if  the  loving  mother 
shows  anxiety  for  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  her  married  darling.  The  mistake  is  in  re¬ 
garding  such  interest  as  officious.  This  is  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  son  or  daughter-in- 
law;  and  the  mother’s  mistake  is  in  thinking 
that  her  child’s  household  cannot  he  comfort¬ 
able  without  her  constant  supervision.  A 
young  housekeeper  is  very  tenacious  of  her 
dignity;  she  likes  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  domestic  management,  and  the  young  man 
just  advanced  to  the  proud  position  of  hus¬ 
band  feel  sail  thedignity  of  the  patriarchs  vest¬ 
ed  in  his  person.  Bo,  perhaps,  the  qualities  most 
needed  among  relations-in-law  are  considei’a- 
ation,  kindliness,  and  a  discreet  tongue.  If 
only  wo  all  possessed  these  qualities  what  a 
golden  age  we  should  enter  upon  ! 


COMMON  SENSE  DRESS. 

We,  women,  receive  plenty  of  information 
about  our  clothes — plenty  and  variety.  It  is 
particularly  varied  when  one  of  the  superior 
sex  begins  to  tell  us  what  to  wear  and  what  to 
avoid. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  a  reformer  who  has  the 
courage  of  her  convictions  gives  her  opinion  of 
our  clothes  in  the  Philadelphia  Press.  She 
says  that  the  advice  to  women  to  promote 
their  health  by  out-door  exercise  is  never 
wanting.  But  no  amount  of  fresh-air  exercise 
can  save  women  from  the  evil  effects  of  their 
present  style  of  dress.  It  is  their  clothes  that 
kill  them. 

Every  step  a  woman  takes,  her  foot  con¬ 
tends  with  her  skirt.  She  lifts  it  on  the  instep 
and  she  lifts  it  on  the  heel.  The  weight  may 
be  ounces  or  pounds,  but  it  is  taken  up  at 
every  step.  The  heavy  skirts,  with  flounces, 
over-skirt,  bustle,  braid,  beads  and  other  trim¬ 
mings  hang  their  many  pounds  and  many 
yards  flapping  around  t  he  l’eet  and  legs  of  the 
wearer.  The  corset  does  not  allow  space  to 
take  a  full  breath,  and  the  light  sleeves  cause 
the  muscles  to  cry  for  room.  Dressed  in  this 
fashion,  tin-  wearer  comes  back  from  her  walk 
for  “fresh  air  and  exercise”  tired  through  aud 
through,  and  is  the  worse  for  it,  because  she 
bits  lifted  and  carried  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Stand  at  any  city  street  corner,  and  watch 
the  women  as  they  pass.  How  tired  they  look ! 
How  their  dresses  Hun  around  them!  Contrast 
them  with  the  men.  Men's  feet  IPt.  no  weight 
of  clothes.  Men’s  steps  contend  with  nothing. 
Every  inusele  has  its  natural  exercise.  Out¬ 
door  air  and  exercise  are  good  for  them. 

The  advice  women  need  is  for  shorter, 
lighter  and  looser  dreasee.  Mrs.  Jeuness-Mil- 
ler  has  not  come  a  day  too  soon  with  her  bet¬ 
ter  costume  if  the  health  of  women  is  to  be 
improved.  Mrs.  Celia  B.  Whitehead  has 
shown  “what’s  the  matter.'’  Before  her  Mrs. 
Amelin  Bloomer,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  set 
the  example  of  short  loose  dresses. 

That  style  was  adopted  by  many  women, 
among  them  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  present 
writer.  How  light  and  comfortable  and  neat 
it  was!  How  easily  we  went  up-stairs  without 
stepping  on  ourselves!  How  wo  came  down 
stairs  without  tear  of  being  stepped  on!  A 
walk  on  a  rainy  day  or  in  a  muddy  street  had 
no  terror,  for  there  were  no  yards  of  drag¬ 
gled  skirts  to  clean.  W e  bad  room  to  breathe, 
and  freedom  lor  our  feet.  But  this  healthful 
dress  was  “despised  and  rejected*’  by  the 
great  public.  On  one  occasion,  Miss  An¬ 
thony,  in  company  with  me,  started  to  goto 
the  post-office  in  New  York,  in  the  Bloomer 
costume.  But.  we  w  ere  surrounded  and  wedged 
in  by  a  crowd  which  hooted  and  jeered. 
We  escaped  only  by  a  carriage  sent  by  a 
friend  who  saw  our  dileminu. 

It  wus  so  difficult  to  wear  this  dress,  with 
the  odium  that  was  cast  upon  it,  that  we  re¬ 
turned  sorrowfully  to  I  lie  bondage  of  our 
bodies  for  the  suke  of  freedom  to  live  unmo¬ 
lested.  That  was  long  ago.  Now  women 
might  accept  the  light,  sensible  dress  which 
Mrs.  .leimests-Mlller  wears  and  commends, 
without  fear  of  unpleasant  comment.  In  it 
they  may  take  fresh  air  and  exercise  and 
gain  in  health. 

HALF  AN  HOUR.— IL 

THE  COMMON  ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  person 
whose  early  education  lias  been  neglected,  and 


who,  at.  17  or  18  awakens  to  the  fact,  and 
earnestly  desires  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
as  far  as  possible.  Being  occupied  through 
the  day,  ho  or  she  cun  only  command  a  very 
limited  amount  of  time,  and  therefore  the 
best  possible  use  must  be  made  of  the  little. 
Ordinarily,  in  going  through  the  public 
school,  geography  is  made  a  daily  study,  for 
four  or  five  years,  and  1  still  find  many  gra¬ 
duates  of  a  common  school  who  have  little 
idea  of  all  that  is  worth  kuowiug  about  it. 
Too  much  time  is  wasted  over  voluminous 
text-books,  and  iu  committing  to  memory 
much  that  is  forgotten  in  less  than  the  time  it 
took  to  learn  it.  In  one  month,  with  the  use 
of  a  globe  and  maps,  you  should  be  able  to 
learn  all  that  is  necessary.  From  the  globes 
you  will  get  a  good  idea  of  the  general  out¬ 
lines  and  relative  localities  of  the  continents 
and  seas.  Then  study  the  mops  until  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  countries,  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  principal  rivers,  gull's  and  bays,  and  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  are  fixed  in  your 
mind.  Dive  especial  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  map  of  your  own  State,  and  when  you 
have  learned  this,  you  have  all  that  any  oue 
except  a  professional  geographer  or  navigator 
needs  to  know. 

If  you  are  going  to  study  arithmetic  by 
yourself,  yon  must-  expect  to  do  some  pretty 
hard  thinking,  and  yet  you  will  seeat  a  glance 
much  of  what  would  have  appeared  hopeless¬ 
ly  obscure  hml  you  learned  it.  at  the  age  of  10 
or  12  years.  Don’t  bother  your  head  with  the 
rules;  dig  below  them  for  the  principles.  I 
remember  that  when  a  child,  as  arithmetic 
was  taught  in  the  little  country  school-house 
where  1  studied  my  “seven  times  seven,”  so 
long  as  the  pupils  brought  in  the  correct 
answers  it  was  all  right.  We  were  never 
questioned  as  to  how  we  got  them,  and  very 
often,  except,  ('mm  the  help  of  having  the  true 
answer  given  in  the  hook,  we  should  not  have 
knowm  from  any  principle  involved,  whether 
we  were  right  nr  not.  The  only  fundamental 
rules  in  arithmetic  are  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division;  all  the  others  are 
but  applications  of  these.  There  is  uo  use-  iu 
working  from  a  rule,  if  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  principle  involved.  If  you  have  no 
clear  conception  of  that,  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  greatly  at,  a  loss  in  after  years  when  the 
rule  may  have  escaped  your  memory. 

George  Cary  Eggleston  says:  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  good  as  concrete  study,  and  the  student, 
of  arithmetic  should  make  an  exorcise  out  of 
every  combination  of  numbers  he  can  get 
outside  of  an  arithmetic.  When  he  reads  in 
a  newspaper,  for  instance,  that  there  were 
250  persons  ou  board  a  wrecked  vessel,  of 
whom  28  were  drowned,  and  eight  died  of  ex¬ 
posure,  he  has  an  excellent  exercise  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  percentages  involved ;”  the  student 
who  goes  through  the  day  with  his  eyes  opeu, 
will  find  a  hundred  ways  of  applying  this 
suggestion.  The  real,  practical  problems,  in¬ 
volving  intuugiblc  facts,  afforded  by  these 
every  day  object  lessons,  will  be  found  the 
best  way  of  making  oue’s-self  master  of  arith¬ 
metic,  without  a  master,  if  they  are  persist¬ 
ently  made  use  of. 

Iu  our  next,  talk  we  will  endeavor  to  see 
how  the  best  use  cau  be  made  of  half  an  hour 
a  day,  applied  to  the  study  of  grammar. 

SELMA  CLARE. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Religion  is  the  tie  that  connects  man  with 
his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to  his  throne.  If 
that  tie  is  sundered  or  broken,  he  floats  away 
a  worthless  atom  iu  the  universe — its  popular 
attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  und 
its  whole  future  nothing  but  darkness,  desola 

tion  and  death . 

The  real  nature  of  a  man  or  woman  is 
never  full;'  revealed  until  temptation  makes 
its  presence  felt. ...  . 

Flowers  about  a  farm-house  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  refinement.  They  cost  something, 
but  tney  are  as  well  worth  their  cost  as  any¬ 
thing  else  raised  ou  the  farm,  for  if  they  can 
not  be  turned  into  money,  they  add  to  the 
comfort,  pleasure  and  happiness  of  home;  aud 

money  can  hardly  do  more . 

We  ought  always  to  do  justly,  not  only  to 
those  who  arc  just,  but  likewise  with  those 
who  endeavor  to  injure  us,  and  this,  too,  for 
fear  lest  by  rendering  the  evil  for  evil  we 
should  fail  into  the  same  vice.  So  we  ought 
likewise  to  have  friendship;  that,  is  to  say, 
humanity  and  good  will  for  all  who  are  of  the 

same  nature  with  us .  . 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  what  you 
have  been  or  what  you  will  be,  hut  what  you 

are  just  now . . . . 

Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another;  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so 

also  do  ye . . . . . 

Nothing  keeps  the  heart  as  fresh  and 
young,  saves  it  from  bitterness  and  corrosion 
through  the  cares  and  conflicts  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  life  ns  the  daily  enjoyment  of  u 


happy  home.  May  we  always  keep  this  in  re¬ 
membrance  and  do  everything  that  lies  in  our 
power  to  make  home  the  happiest  spot  on 
earth  for  our  children. . 

An  hour  of  suffering  is  worth  years  of  hap¬ 
piness  for  bringing  out  a  man’s  true,  good 
nature  . .  ..........  . 

Carelessness  and  lack  of  forethought 
have  as  much  to  do  with  many  of  the  trials 
and  troubles  of  life  as  actual  siu  and  wrong¬ 
doing  . . . . 

I  feel  convinced  that  every  man  has  given 
him  of  God  much  more  than  he  lias  any  idea 
of,  and  that  he  can  help  ou  the  world’s  work 
more  than  be  knows  of.  What  we  want  is 
the  single  eye,  that  we  may  see  what  our  work 
is,  the  humility  to  accept  it  however  lowly 
the  faith  to  do  it  for  God,  the  perseverance  to 
go  on  till  death . 

When  engineers  would  bridge  a  stream,  they 
often  carry  over  a  single  thread.  With  that 
they  stretch  a  wire  across,  then  strands  are 
added  until  a  foundation  is  laid  for  planks; 
and  then  the  bold  engineer  finds  safe  footing — 
walks  from  side  to  side.  So  God  takes  from 
us  some  golden-tbreaded  pleasure  and  stretch¬ 
es  it  hence  into  Heaven.  Then  ho  takes  a 
child,  and  then  a  friend.  Thus  he  bridges 
death,  and  teaches  the  thoughts  of  the  most 
timid  to  find  their  way  hither  and  thither  be¬ 
tween  the  two  spheres . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AONES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


A  QUEER  BILL  OF  FARE. 

TnAT  was  what  Robert  called  it  when  I 
showed  him  the  menu,  and  l  replied  that  there 
was  no  use  in  being  a  graduate  of  a  cooking 
school  if  1  had  to  dine  my  friends  on  plain 
rice  soup  and  beefsteak.  So  I  will  tell  the 
readers  of  the  Rural  just  what  we  had  for 
dinner,  and  let  them  judge  if  it  was  not  a 
good  one.  » 

Consommd  it  la  d’Orsay. — I  wish  l  could 
give  a  less  high-sounding  name  to  this  very 
simple  soup.  Cut  three  tablespoonfuls  each 
of  small  dice  of  carrot  aud  turnip,  and  boil 
until  tender  in  salted  water;  boil  also  until 
tender  a  dozen  very  small  onions,  uo  larger 
than  a  small  hiekory-nut,  drain  all  these  and 
set  aside.  Make  a  rou.e  with  a  tablespoon  fill 
each  of  butter  and  Hour,  add  aquartof  boiling 
beef  broth  and  the  vegetables;  drop  four  egg- 
yelks  in  boiling  water  aud  poach  them  soft; 
put  the  soup  into  the  tureen,  add  the  egg 
yelks  and  serve.  A  very  nutritious  soup,  but 
not  cheap  unless  eggs  are  plentiful. 

Fried  Porgies,  Tartar  Sauce. — This  fish  is 
so  cheap  that  it  is  not  as  highly  esteemed  as  it 
ought  to  he.  A  noted  epicure  oilce  said  if 
porgies  were  only  a  dollar  a  pound  they  would 
be  considered  far  superior  to  trout  or  salmon. 
Pare  off  the  fins,  scale  aud  cleanse  them,  wash 
and  wipe  dry,  score  them  about  an  Inch  apart 
on  each  side,  shake  them  iu  u  napkin  with  a 
handful  of  flour,  and  fry  a  nice  brown  in  very 
hot  fat.  Nothing  is  suupter  than  tartar 
sauce,  or  better  for  many  kiuds  of  fried  and 
broiled  fish  aud  incuts.  Put  a  saitspoonful  of 
salt,  with  half  as  much  each  of  pepper  and 
mustard  and  a  very  little  grated  nutmeg,  into 
a  fiat  dish;  mid  slowly  a  gill  of  oil,  stirring 
constantly  with  a  fork  and  always  one  way; 
when  the  sauce  gets  too  thick  add  a  tea 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice  uud  one  of  vinegar. 
Finish  with  two  tablespoon fuls  of  finely 
chopped  gherkins,  capors,  chives  ami  parsley 
mixed.  Bond  to  table  in  a  boat.  It  is  really 
nothing  more  than  the  above  ingredient 
chopped  line  and  added  to  a  mayonnaise. 

Veal  A  la  Fermiere. — Have  your  butcher 
cut  a  slice  one  inch  thick  from  u  leg  of  veal; 
cut  this  into  neat  squares,  and  if  you  have 
not  a  larding  needle,  fasten  on  one  side  of 
each  a  thin  slice  of  salt  pork,  using  a  small, 
thin  skewer  to  keep  it  in  place.  You  cau 
make  these  from  a  bit  of  wood  with  your  pen¬ 
knife,  or  take  broken  knitting-needles  or 
stout  broom-splints;  lay  them  iu  a  baking  pan, 
the  pork  uppermost,  with  a  sliced  carrot  and 
onion;  moisten  W'tb  a  little  broth  or  water, 
cover  with  buttered  paper,  and  cook  in  ft 
moderate  oven  for  one  hour.  Put  the  cutlets 
of  veal  on  a  dish,  surround  with  small  French 
carrots,  small  round  potatoes  and  sprigs  from 
a  head  of  cauliflower,  all  of  which  have  been 
boiled  until  teudi  r  In  salted  water;  pour  over 
the  strained  gravy  from  the  baking-pan. 

A  French  cook,  whose  stock-pot  is  always 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  eluiiK  to  Castorla. 
When  she  had  Children,  sh  i  save  them  Castorla. 
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on  tlie  stove,  would  hoi]  these  vegetables  in 
tlmt,  thus  saving  trouble,  and  flavoring  the 
soup  at  the  same  time. 

Cabbage  &  la  Milanaise. — This  may  bean 
Italian  dish,  but  I  remember  something  very 
much  like  itthat  we  used  to  have  in  our  little 
Jersey  farm-house.  Parboil  a  number  of 
large  leaves  from  a  head  of  white  cabbage, 
for  live  minutes.  Drain,  on  a  cloth,  and  re¬ 
move  the  large  ribs,  Boil  a  half  teaeupful  of 
rice  for  15  minutes  in  a  quart  of  salted 
boiling  water,  drain,  add  a  tablespoon ful  each 
of  minced  parsley  and  young  onions,  and  mix 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sausage  meat. 
Take  three  thicknesses  of  the  leaves  and  out 
them  Into  strips  three  inches  wide:  lay  on  a 
largo  spoonful  of  the  rice  and  sausage  meat 
and  roll  up  like  a  sausage.  Place  them  side 
by  side  in  a  saucepan;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  nearly  cover  with  broth,  place  an  in¬ 
verted  plate  on  top  to  keep  the  rolls  in  shape, 
and  stew  gently  for  nti  hour.  Lift  out  care¬ 
fully,  lay  on  u  d:sh.  thicken  the  sauce,  which 
should  bo  reduced  by  boiling  to  one-half, 
strain  and  pour  over  the  rolls.  This  is  a  first- 
rate  family  dinner  in  itself,  and  if  rightly  sea¬ 
soned  is  most  appetizing, 

Surprise  Cakes.— There  wasn’t  anything 
“queer”  about  these  except  the  name,  and 
they  would  have  tasted  just  as  well  by  any 
other.  They  are  little  more  than  marmalade 
turn- overs.  Roll  out  some  paste  thin,  and 
cut  in  rounds  with  a  cake-cutter;  put  a 
a  spoonful  of  orange  marmalade  in  the  center 
and  fold  over  and  pinch  shut  forall  the  world 
like  the  old-fashioned  apple  turn  overs  you 
used  to  carry  to  school  in  your  lunch  basket. 
Bake  until  the  paste  is  done:  take  from  the 
oven  and  baste  with  a  sirup  made  by  boiling 
a  half  teacup  of  sugar  with  a  very  little  water 
until  it  gets  stringy;  sprinkle  each  one  thick¬ 
ly  with  stale  cake  crumbs  (sponge  or  maca¬ 
roons  are  the  best)  and  serve  with  a  very  little 
melted  raspberry  jelly  poured  around  each. 
They'  are  simply  delicious  morsels,  and  can  be 
made  with  bits  of  paste  leftover  on  baking 
day.  PALMETTO. 

APRONS. 

The  latest  sweet  thing  in  aprons  is  made 
from  a  towel.  Choose  either  a  towel  with  a 
fringe  and  a  colored  border,  or  one  of  those 
made  of  momie  cloth.  These  last  have  a  hand¬ 
some  knotted  fringe.  Turn  one  end  over  at 
the  top  so  that  Imth  borders  and  fringes  will 
show.  Stitch  it  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
from  the  top.  Iu  this  space  run  a  simple 
white  coni  with  teaselled  ends  which 
serve  for  a  belt  or  band.  Any  design  may  be 
stamped  on  one  corner,  or  across  the  bottom, 
and  worked  ou  in  outline  stitch. 

A  very  pretty  cover  for  an  invalid’s  tray, 
or  to  place  under  the  tea  service  at  table,  is 
made  from  a  very  large  napkin,  damask  or 
momie  cloth,  fringed  all  around,  tin  the  up¬ 
per  left  hand  comer  was  embroidered  in  out¬ 
line  stitch  iu  antique  letters  “Sometimes 
counsel  take,”  and  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  the  remainder  of  the  motto,  “and  some¬ 
times  tea.” 

OPEN  FIRES. 

Those  who  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  an 
open  fire,  should  save*  all  the  stones  from 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums,  as  well  as  the  nut¬ 
shells,  and  when  a  frosty  night  makes  a  fire 
agreeable,  throw  a  handful  of  these  among 
the  glowing  coals.  They  will  send  up  a  brill¬ 
iant  flame,  and  fill  the  whole  room  with  a  de¬ 
licious  odor. 

CLEANSING  FLUID. 

A  bottle  of  really  good  cleaning  fluid  is  an 
almost  indispensable  article  in  the  household. 
The  following  us  excellent  for  removing  spots 
from  the  boys’  jackets,  cleaning  dirty  coat- 
eollars,  and  drosses,  and  for  washing  any  kind 
of  woolen  goods,  camel’s  bair  and  alpaca;  for 
taking  grease  and  dirt  spots  out  of  carpets  and 
rugs,  and  removing  spots  from  furniture. 

Four  ounces  each  of  white  castile  soap 
and  ammonia;  and  two  each  of  alcohol,  glyc¬ 
erine  and  ether.  Cut  the  soap  fine  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  one  quart  of  water  over  a  slow  fire; 
add  one  gallou  of  water,  and  when  nearly  cold 
the  other  ingredients.  It  will  make  nearly 
two  gallons,  must  be  kept  in  a  tightly-corked 
demi  john,  and  will  keep  good  for  any  length 
of  time.  Fill  a  small  bottle  for  convenience 
for  daily  use. 

To  wash  woolen  dress  goods,  put  a  tcacupful 
in  a  pail  of  warm  water,  shake  the  goods  well 
in  this,  rubbing  it  ligbtly  between  the  bauds; 
rinse  well,  and  iron  while  damp  on  the  wrong 
side. 

For  cleaning  coat  collars,  add  a  gill  to  a  pint 
of  water;  apply  with  a  clean  rag,  and  rub  well 
w  ifch  a  second  rag.  aunt  elsik. 


ONE  SUMMER— V. 

ANNE  THRIFTY. 

CHILDREN’S  GARDENS.  A  BLACKBERRY  EX¬ 
PEDITION. 

i  One  side/)f  the  vegetable  garden  just  back 


of  our  house  had  been  given  up  to  flower-beds 
for  several  years.  Here  we  each  had  a  bed, 
and  raised  our  favorite  flowers,  tried  new 
varieties  and  learned  many  things  about 
weed-nature  and  flower-nature.  After  the 
ground  was  plowed  and  the  beds  shaped  up 
roughly  by  father  or  the  hired  man,  they  were 
left  wholly  to  our  care.  We  usually  hoed  and 
weeded  them  when  they  needed  the  culture, 
after  supper.  The  apple  trees  west  of  the 
garden  cast  a  shadow  over  them  by  that  time 
until  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  woods 
that  made  our  horizon  in  the  West.  We 
never  worked  very  steadily  when  all  four 
were  in  the  garden  at  once,  but  we  worked 
and  talked,  and  compared  our  bits  of  ground, 
advised  and  criticized  as  we  were  impressed  at 
the  moment. 

Nell  bad  sweet  pens  iu  her  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  they  needed  little  cure  after  reaching 
the  top  of  the  brush  that  supported  them,  so 
one  evening  she  made  bouquets  while  we 
worked,  aud  wu  all  contributed  flowers.  Pan¬ 
sies,  asters,  double  daisies,  verbenas,  delicate 
gilias,  white-throated  wbitlavias,  pinks  and 
mourning  brides  with  geranium  leaves  and 
blossoms,  were  arranged  in  saucers  and  v'ses 
brought  from  the  house  to  l>e  filled  and  car¬ 
ried  back  to  their  places,  on  mantels  and 
shelves  and  in  the  center  of  the  dining-table. 
We  all  had  in  common  a  bed  of  seedling  gera¬ 
niums;  tile  seeds  hud  been  started  early  iu 
March  in  the  bouse  aud  the  little  plants  kept, 
growing  until  they  could  bo  put  out  in  the 
open  ground.  Their  vigorous  growth  and 
thick,  fleshy  stalks  interested  us,  and  now 
they  were  beginning  to  bloom,  a  few  were 
very  beautiful  but  many  of  them  had  narrow- 
petaled  flowers  of  no  great  beauty.  But  our 
own  efforts  had  brought  these  varied  (lowers 
from  the  needs  and  we  found  iu  them  a  little 
world  of  pleasure. 

“Here  comes  Aunt  Helen  and  the  twins,” 
exclaimed  Gertie,  and  we  stopped  our  work 
to  greet  them.  Aunt  Helen  was  a  great 
favorite  with  all  her  nieces  and  nephews,  for 
she  interested  herself  in  all  our  interests,  aud 
gave  us  advice  and  instruction  about  every¬ 
thing  we  did  from  patching  a  torn  apron  to 
studying  our  Bibles.  Now  she  had  come  to 
propose  a  blackberrying  expedition.  On  the 
back  of  our  own  farm  there  were  large 
patches  of  wild  blackl<erries,  where  all  who 
would  pick  them  came  and  helped  themselves, 
so  as  yet  we  hud  not  gathered  any.  Our 
plan  was  to  start  at  four  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  dressed  in  clothes  that  would  bear 
wetting,  take  0U1  breakfast  with  us,  aud  eat 
it  ut  about  the  usual  time.  “Go  to  bed  early, 
girls,”  was  Aunt  Helen’s  parting  command, 
and  after  laying  out  old  dresses  and  sun-bon¬ 
nets,  and  planning  our  breakfast,  we  did  go 
to  bed,  but  we  were  almost  as  wide-awake  as 
Christmas  eve  always  tiuds  us,  and  were 
sleepy  enough  in  the  morning.  Robbie  and 
Fred  were  the  first,  to  waken,  and  were  soon 
hurrying  us  and  running  out  to  look  for  Auut 
Helen  aud  the  boys.  A  little  after  four  we 
were  on  our  journey,  the  novelty  und  the 
morning  air  making  us  all  as  gay  as  we  sup¬ 
pose  young  colts  are. 

The  blackberry  patches  were  over  half-a- 
milo  away  for  our  farm  was  long  and  narrow, 
and  before  we  reached  them  we  were  wet  to 
the  knees  with  the  dew  we  brushed  from  the 
grass  and  clover  as  we  crossed  the  fields.  W e 
found  several  pickers  there  ahead  of  us, and  we 
could  not  quite  repress  a  feeling  of  auger  that 
our  berries  were  tukeu  so  freely  by  everyone; 
but  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlers,  wiki 
fruits  had  been  held  as  common  property,  and 
we  remembered  gathering  harries  ou  the  laud 
ourselves  before  we  owned  it,  so  we  greeted 
the  pickers  as  pleasantly  as  we  could.  But 
the  feeling,  though  we  condemned  it,  made 
us  avoid  the  patches  already  occupied  and  we 
were  left  undisturbed  iu  the  patches  we  chose. 
We  had  consulted  an  almauac  aud  learned 
that  the  sun  would  rise  at.  about  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  five,  so  when  we  thought  an  hour  had 
passed  after  sunrise,  we  left,  the  bushes  aud 
prepared  for  our  breakfast.  The  boys  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  bringing  some  eggs  to  be  cooked 
over  a  fire  they  would  build  in  a  little  stone 
furnace  they  had  made  in  the  spring  when 
father  was  planting  com  in  nu  adjoiuiug 
field.  The  furnace  needed  a  little  repairing, 
but  that  was  soon  done  ami  a  tire  blazing 
under  the  pan,  brought  to  fry  the  eggs  in. 

We  were  very  wet, even  on  our  shoulders  and 
Aunt  Helen  viewed  her  bedraggled  company 
iu  dismay.  “You  will  catch  your  deaths 
children  if  you  sit  down  iu  those  wot  clothes,” 
so  we  ate  our  breakfast  walking  about  in  the 
sunshine  and,  though  wo  all  protested,  Aunt 
Helen  would  stay  no  longer.  While  busy 
filling  our  buckets  with  berries  she  hail  uot 
noticed  how  wet  we  were  getting  having  es¬ 
caped  the  worst  of  the  dew  herself,  by  gath¬ 
ering  berries  from  the  lowest  bushes,  she  did 
not  realize  our  plight  and  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  a  little  clean  water  hurting  us.  It  was  our 
first  experience  in  the  dew,  as  we  had  always 
gone  iu  the  afteruoou  before  or  after  a  dew¬ 


less  night.  We  found  Aunt  Helen  right  in 
thinking  it  unsafe  to  stay  longer  for  a  tired¬ 
ness  and  a  general  complaint  of  headache*  for 
the  next  few  days  were  the  results,  though  we 
tried  to  believe  our  berrying  bad  not  caused 
them.  We  had  gathered  a  fine  lot  of  berries, 
though,  and  mother  let,  us  can  them  as  jam, 
to  be  used  only  when  we  had  visits  from  some 
of  our  special  friends.  We  each  had  our 
sebool-girl  friends  and  were  careful  never  to 
monopolize  each  others’  though  since  then  we 
have  learned  that  wo  can  share  our  friendship 
with  each  other  as  well  as  other  things  and  all 
be  richer  for  it. 

We  had  gone  blackberrying  on  Saturday 
morning  so  the  study  hour  for  the  little  bo/s 
might  not  be  broken  into.  They  were  learn¬ 
ing  faster  than  I  had  hoped,  and  though  they 
often  begged  for  holidays  they  would  study 
with  a  real  interest  when  the  lesson  hour 


used  for  the  past  14  years.  This  trial  has  not 
found  it  wanting:  One  bushel  of  tomatoes, 
three  large  teaeupfuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  Cayenne  pepper,  four  ounces  of  whole 
black  pepper,  four  of  grated  nutmeg,  two  of 
whole  allspice  and  two  of  whole  cloves.  Wash 
the  tomatoes,  careful  to  drain  off  all  water, 
put  into  a  kettle  and  rnnsh  as  fine  as  conven¬ 
ient.  Add  salt  and  spice  ami  boil  two  hours. 
Take  from  the  lire  aud  when  cool  enough  pass 
through  a  wire  sieve,  careful  to  press  the  pulp 
through.  Then  boll  slowly  four  hours,  stir¬ 
ring  almost  constantly.  Bottle  hot  and  seal. 
We  vary  the  ketchup  by  adding  onions  to  one 
lot  aud  Worcestershire  sauce  to  another. 

We  have  found  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  in 
a  glass  of  cold  water  a  most,  refreshing  drink 
during  the  hot  weather.  We  prefer  this  drink 
without  sugar. 


came. 


CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

Select  small  cucumbers  and  soak  them  in 
salt-ami- water  for  24  hours.  Make  a  bag  of 
spices,  cinnamon  bark  and  cloves,  half  a  cup 
altogether,  with  more  of  the  cinnamon  than 
the  cloves.  Boil  this  in  vinegar  enough  to 
cover  the  eucuraliers,  pour  the  vinegar  over 
them  and  let  them  stand  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  then]  pour  off  the  vinegar  and  heat  it. 
again,  repeat  this  for  four  mornings.  On  the 
fifth  morning  throw  away  this  vinegar,  sav¬ 
ing  the  spice-bag  to  boil  in  fresh  vinegar. 
Put  the  pickles  in  glass  cans,  pour  the  fresh 
vinegar  over  them;  they  are  then  ready  to 
seal.  This  method  makes  firm  and  crisp 
pickles.  REBECCA  BARBOUR. 

Salt  sprinkled  on  grease  or  fruit  juice 
spilled  on  a  hot  stove  will  prevent  the  smoke 
and  odor  such  accidents  cause. 

BAKED  CORN. 

In  cutting  corn  from  the  cob  for  baking’ 
cut  off  as  little  as  possible  of  the  grains,  or  if 
it,  is  getting  a  little  old,  simply  split  the  rows, 
then  iu  either  case  scrape  the  cobs.  In  this 
way  the  best  part  of  the  corn  is  saved  and  the 
poorest — the  skin  c>f  the  grains — is  left  on  the 
cob.  To  one  quart  of  corn  add  one  egg,  one 
cup  of  milk,  and  butter,  pepper  ami  salt  to 
suit  the  taste.  Bake  iu  a  slow  oven,  or  the 
custard  formed  by  the  milk  and  egg  will 
separate,  as  in  baking  a  sweet  custard  If 
field  coru  is  used  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
improves  it.  mbs.  w.  f.  brown. 


RICE  WITH  LEMON. 

Take  one  cup  of  rice,  wash  it.  cover  it  with 
milk,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel  of  such  size  and 
shape  that  it  can  be  set  into  a  steamer.  Put 
the  steamer  over  u  pot  of  boiling  water  and 
cook  the  rice  until  (soft.  As  a  sauce  for  this, 
take  one  lemon,  peel  it  and  cut  the  peeling 
into  half-inch  pieces,  boil  these  in  water  until 
tender.  Throw  away  the  water  saving  only 
the  peeling.  Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the 
lemon,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  white  sugar, 
one  teacup  of  water  aud  the  bits  of  lemon 
peeling;  stew  gently  for  half  an  hour.  When 
both  rice  and  sauce  are  cold,  pour  the  sauce 
over  the  rice.  Jelly  is  very  nice  used  with 
rice  instead  of  a  sauce;  a  spoonful  placed  in 
each  little  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  rice  as  it 
is  served,  is  pretty  as  well  as  palatable. 

A  very  convenient  pudding  for  unexpected 
company  is  made  from  dry  pieces  of  any  kind 
of  loaf  cake,  fruit-cake  being  especially  good, 
steamed  and  served  with  the  following  sauce: 
One  cup  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  water,  oue  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour 
mixed  with  water.  Flavor  with  lemon  and 
add  one  teaspoouful  of  vinegar  just  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  fire.  a.  e.  b. 

CUCUMBER  KETCHUP. 

Take  18  large-sized  cucumbers  and  half  a 
dozen  large  onions.  Peel,  slice,  put  into  a 
sieve  aud  stand  over  a  crock  or  bowl.  Strew 
a  large  haudfulof  salt  over  the  pieces.  Cover 
and  let  stand  in  a  cool  place 34  hours.  Then 
press  out  any  remaining  juice,  and  to  the 
liquor  in  the  dish  add  to  each  quart  a  pint  of 
uot  over-strong  vinegar,  white  pepper,  suit 
ami  mace  to  taste.  Simmer  20  minutes, 
strain  aud  bottle  when  cold.  Cork  tightly, 
and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  mbs.  e.  a. 


TOMATO  KETCHUP. 

The  following  recipe  is  oue  that  we  have 


If  tea  is  to  be  saved  for  drinking  cold  or  re¬ 
heating,  pour  it  off  from  the  leaves  as  soou  as 
steeped  and  while  hot.  The  astringent  pro¬ 
perties  are  then  uot  so  completely  dissolved 
out  and  consequently  the  tea  is  more  palat¬ 
able  aud  less  injurious 

...  .flUnirousf  'SUl vertising. 


The  Great  Popularity 

Of  Ayer’s  Pills  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  have  found  them 
the  very  best  remedy  that  could  be 
procured  for  Biliousness,  Constipation, 
Headache,  and  various  other  complaints 
•  of  the 

Stomach  and  Bowels. 

“  For  Sick  Headache,  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach,  Ayer’s 
Pills  arc  the  most,  reliable  remedy.”  — 
S.  C.  Bradburn,  Worthington,  Mass. 

“Half  a  box  of  Ayer’s  Pills  restored 
my  appetite.” —  C.  O.  Clark,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

“  Four  boxes  of  Ayer's  Pills  cured  me 
of  Li^er  Complaint.” — E.  L.  Fulton, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  #T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowed,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 
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PURE  MILK, 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLE! 

1  Patented  March  23d,  1(9(0 

Adapted  for  the  Deliver 
-  «r  JIUk  Id  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WAN 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  W  HITEMA.V 
73  Hurray  St  ,  SEW  YORK 
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me  ourt Ih-ST Art  WasfiOoard  is  made 

of  o  e  solid  *11  rt  oT  Zme,  produc- 
in  :  a  nimbi  fiu'rM*  hmtril  of  the 
rratrtft  duruMUty.  The  deep 
tlutin-  »uaW»>  It  hold  more  wa  er 
ih..n  any  tr.lwr  boarri.  A  hanl- 
w*  m id  tr  mr\  Urrnlv  U  Id  to- 
trt  tfu*r  with  an  in»u  bolt,  se- 
OU  r«H  *  *  ry  n  vr  th ,  durability  and 
•  notny.  Tin* objection  raided 
irnlnst  ll»  *  boa  d  comes  from 
den.  crs.  wh<»  nny  “they  lavt  too 
r  vour  jrrncer  r»*fu»es  to 
for  v**u,writeu». 

C  i*  CO., 

oik  St.  Chicago 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

Ml  NIC,  FIXE  ARTS,  ORATORY, 

Literature.  EmtHsh  Branches,  French,  German, 
Italian,  etc.  L.YIttiENTand  Best  Equipped  In  the 
World.  100  Instructors,  218»!  Students  la- 1  year.  Hoard 
and  Hoorn  with  3te«m  Heat  and  Electric  Liirht. 
Fall  Term  Iieplm  Sept.  8,  lS-C.  HIM  Calendar  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  K.  TOURJEE,  l»tr.,  Franklin  Sip,  Boston,  Mass. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


ON  30  DAY’S  TWIAL. 

Itll'TI  RE  RETAINED  AND  Cl’  RED  . 

We  njrree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  return!  your  mo¬ 
ney.  a Uo  To  cure  any  accept 
id  case  I  'lir  Medicated  Soft 
Pail  and  Rupture  Solution 
cure*  had  mm*  of  direct  and  scrotal  her 
ulu  without  k title  or  needle.  Hydroce  e. 

Varicocele,  and  spermatorhea  successfully 
treated,  either  at  ornco  or  by  correspond 
ouee.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measure  incut,  and  self 
instruction,  call  ou  or  address 
S.IMT  V  Itll  .tl,  77^  East  VlurUet  -*treot, 

I  lid  In  an  polls.  Indiana. 


steel  Shears.  7te.;  Button  holofrscizzors,  50c.  Ulus.  List  free 


YES  THIS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 

Blades  are  finest  razor  steel, 
hand  forced,  tile  tested,  and 
replaced  free  If  soft  or  flawy. 
It  Is  made  for  the  hunter,  fnr- 
mer,  or  mechanic.  Price  7-Ye 
£  — _  5  for  S3,  with 

sIuk,  ebony  .or  white 
handle*.  <  »ur '.‘  blade 
.1  ac  *  K  u  t  fe.kOc  .;l*ru- 
nJniitvtilfe.Vic.;  Bud¬ 
ding,  X5C!  uraftii.it. 
Zc.;  Boys'  siroug  t 
blade,  G  i  r  1  s', 

25c.;  Ladies'  2-blade 
Pearl.  50c.  •.  Gents'  3 
blade,  At.  tv  inch 

>1  A  l|EK  A  <*  U  OSH ,  tth  st.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  August  20,  1887. 


The  fishery  trouble  still  drags  on  unsettled. 
The  Canadians  are  still  seizing  American  fish¬ 
ers  in  the  North  Atlantic  aud  the  Americans 
are  gobbling  up  Canadian  “sealers”  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  each  stoutly  maintains 
the  other  is  In  the  wrong.  Admiral  Luce, 


commanding  the  American  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  wishing  to  tell  our  fishermen  what 
they  might  do  aud  could  not  legally,  instead 
of  applying  to  our  own  State  Department  for 
information,  applied  to  Capt.  Scott,  chief 
officer  of  the  Canadian  cruisers,  and  issued  in¬ 
structions  to  our  fishermen,  based  on  Scott’s 
views  of  what  (bey  should  do.  Much  indig¬ 
nation  on  lids  side  of  the  line  and  a  sharp 
rebuke  from  Sec.  of  the  Navy  Whitney  ruf¬ 
fle  •  Luce  and  evoke  much  Canadian  sympa¬ 
thy  for  him,  TTis  request  to  be  transferred  to 
another  command  is  likely  to  be  granted.  A 
cock  and-luill  yarn  about  a  Canadian  vessel 
firing  upon  and  sinkiug  a  Yankee  fishing  boat, 
after  filling  much  space  In  the  papers,  has 
been  exploded.  Little  apparent  progress  in 
negotiations  toward  a  settlement  of  the  trou¬ 
bles.  Some  English  war  vessels,  which  lately 
arrived  at,  Halifax  are  reported  to  be  about  to 
reinforce  the  sovcu  Canadian  cruisers  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  fisbinggrounds. .  .Repeated  reports 
of  intense  distress  in  Newfoundland  have  been 

officially  contradicted . 

....Over  a  week  ago  a  couple  of  1 1 te  Indians 
were  indicted  for  theft  at  Meeker ^  Col.:  but 
when  the  officers  tried  to  arrest  them,  Chief 
Colorow  refused  to  permit  the  arrest.  Then 
the  troublesome  old  rascal  started  on  the  war¬ 
path  with  his  own  following  of  30,  and  enough 
malcontents  to  make  a  total  of  87.  Report 
says  this  was  soon  swelled  to  150  by  malcon¬ 
tents  from  other  reservations.  The  sheri IT  has 
raised  a  force  of  citizens  aud  cowboys,  etc., 
and  lias  had  several  skirmishes  with  the  reds. 
Some  companies  of  the  State  militia  have  been 
reluctantly  sent  forward  by  the  Governor 
who  is  mightily  afraid  some  of  them  may  get 
hurt.  Genera  is  Cook  and  Merritt  are  holding 
the  U.  S.  troops  ready  to  move  if  necessary. 
Colorow  has  sent  runners  to  all  the  other  acces¬ 
sible  Indian  tribes  to  incite  them  to  a  general 
wav,  and  threatens  to  move  up  into  Wyom¬ 
ing,  where  the  cowboys,  etc.,  are  preparing 
to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  The  Indians 
are  well  armed  with  the  best  weapons,  know 
every  foot  of  the  country,  and  are  thought  to 
be  favored  by  the  Mormons.  All  the  ranches 
aud  farms  in  that  section  are  being  abandoned, 
and  unless  an  overwhelming  force  soon  sup¬ 
presses  the  movement,  widespread  havoc  and 

sulTeiiug  are  likely  to  follow . The 

George  MoGlynu  Anti-Poverty-Uultod  Labor 
Party  met  in  convention  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Wednesday  and  had  a  fervid  time  as  to  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  the  Socialist  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  this  city.  Finally  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  Socialists  were  bounced,  and  now 
threaten  to  knife  or  disrupt  the  less  radical 
section.  Yesterday  the  convention  completed 
its  labors,  adopting  u  characteristic  platform, 
and  nominating  a  full  State  ticket,  with 
Henry  George  for  Secretary  of  State,  the  high¬ 
est  officer  to  be  elected  this  year. ............. 

...  .  The  Nicaragua  Cunal  would 

cost  $04,000,000,  six  years  would  be  required 
to  construct  ft,  aud  when  completed  a  steamer 

could  pass  from  end  to  end  m  80  hours . 

. . .  .The  details  of  the  systematic  ruin  of  little 
girls  from  edght  upward,  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
arc  horrible.  Judge  Lynch  should  practice 
on  some  of  the  officers,  Government  dorks, 
storekeepers,  and  professional  men  there,  who 
have  been  guilty  of  bond  hie  immorality.  So 
many  “big  bugs”  are  implicated  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  hush  the  matter  up.  The 
Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  alone,  has  within 
a  little  over  u  week  rescued  SO  girls  aged  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  12 . A  heavy 

storm  on  Thursday  did  immense  damage  in 
New  England  by  washing  out  railway  tracks, 
floating  bridges.  Hooding  crops,  etc.  In  Hart¬ 
ford,  the  rainfall  from  8  to  10  a.  m..  was  2.23 

inches . George  Brinski,  who  was 

President  Cleveland’s  army  substitute,  died  of 
consumption  Thursday,  August  18,  at  the 
Soldiers’  Homo  at  Bath,  N.  Y.  He  was  f>4 

years  old .  .  Teenier  beat  Ranlan  in 

the  Toronto  boat  race  on  Saturday  by  three 

boat  lengths  . The  Coroner’s  J  ury 

on  the  horrible  railroad  accident  at  Chats- 
worth,  Ill.,  has  settled  that  the  bridge  was  set 
on  fire  by  burning  grass  which  had  been 
culpably  left  along  the  track,  and  laid  all  the 
blame  on  the  soction  foreman  who,  they  say, 
failed  to  properly  inspect  the  road  and  bridge. 
Seems  as  if  the  railroad  had  mnuuged  to  get 
many  friends  on  that  jury.  Other  juries,  in 
suits  for  damages,  are  much  more  likely  to 


give  impartial  verdicts.. . . . 

In  two  years  the  administration  has  appoint¬ 
ed  postmasters  to  45,878  out  of  the  55,  1 57  post- 

offices  in  the  country... .  The  week 

has  been  prolific  ill  railroad  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  from  collisions  and  plunging  down  em¬ 
bankments  to  the  running  away  of  railroad 
engines.  We  have  noticed  18  such  “accidents” 
since  Sunday,  involving  l!i  deaths  and  many 
injuries  more  or  less  severe.  A  great  deal  of 

mismanagement  somewhere . . 

_ “The  Brotherhood"  is  the  name  of  a  new 

secret  organization  of  labor,  which  has  been  in 
existence  in  Now  England  for  over  a  year, 
and  there  it  has  a  number  of  local  councils. 


It  declares  it  isn’t,  like  the  K.  of  L.,  “a  strik¬ 
ing  machine”;  but  an  organization  seeking  to 
remove  the  cause  of  strikes  by  establishing 
practical  co-operation ...  .A1  van  Clark,  the 
telescope  maker,  died  yesterday  at  his  home 

in  Cambridge,  Mass _ The  Distillers’  and 

Cattle  Feeders’  Trust,  just  formed,  is  the 
largest  mounpoly  yet  sprung  upon  the  public 
— that,  is,  the  largest  at  the  outset;  for  doubt¬ 
less  the  .Standard  Oil  is  the  largest  m  exist¬ 
ence.  The  new  concern  starts  with  a  capital 
of  $40,0(10,000,  und  its  business  pays  $70,000,000 
out  of  the  $118,000,000  annual  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  taxes . 


. . .  The  Inman  steamer,  City  of  Montreal, 
which  left  this  port  for  Liverpool  on  Satur¬ 
day,  August  6,  with  135  passengers,  all  steer¬ 
age  or  “mte’Tiiediate,”  and  a  crew  of  84,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  August  11.  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  heavy  sea  running, 
the  boats  were  lowered  and  passengers  aud 
crew  transferred  to  thorn.  One  of  the  boats, 
with  13 persons,  went  off  by  itself,  and  has  not 
since  been  heard  of.  Those  oil  hoard  the 
others  were  taken  on  board  the  German  hark 
Tribant,  from  which  they  were  soon  trans¬ 
shipped  to  the  steamer  New  York  City,  run¬ 
ning  between  Baltimore  aud  London.  She 
lauded  them  at  Queenstown  Friday  morning. 

Origin  of  the  tin- still  unknown  .  ..... 

The  Scotch  cutter, Thistle,  has  arrived  here, 
after  asail  of  21  days.  General  opinion  is  loud 
in  her  praise.  The  Volunteer,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  bo  selected  as  her  competitor,  has 
hosts  of  backers.  Still,  it  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Mayflower  which  heat  the 
Puritan  last  year,  is,  for  some  reason,  doing 
very  badly  this  year;  so  that  the  Volunteer's 
chief  competitor  hitherto  has  been  the  Furi- 
tan,  which  has  proved  nearly  a*  good  u  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  Volunteer  this  season  ns  she  did  to 
the  Muy flower  last.  There  would  be  more 
confidence  in  the  new  flyer  if  she  had  beaten 
the  Mayflower  in  as  good  a  trim  ns  she  was 

last  year  •  . Professor  Spencer  F. 

Baird,  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner,  died  at  8.45  P.  M., 
August  IP,  at  Wood’s  Hoi  I,  Mass.,  where  lie 
had  been  sick  for  some  time.  Of  mixed 
Scotch,  English  and  German  descent,  though 
his  ancestors  were  here  before  the  Revolution. 
Born  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1823.  Gradu¬ 
ated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1846.  and  became 
Professor  of  Natural  .Sciences  there.  Ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Smithsonian 
lustitute  in  Washington,  in  1850,  and  on  the 
death  of  Prof.  Henry  lie  became  the  head  of 
it.  Was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
with  no  audit, ional  salary  in  1878,  A  hard  work¬ 
er  and  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  a  brilliant  sci¬ 
entist,  a  friend  and  co-worker  of  Audubon  and 
Agassiz,  a  prolific  author  and  a  thoroughly 
honest  man,  he  won  high  esteem  ami  leaves 
widespread  regret . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  August  20,  1887. 

The  Oladstonites  have  gained  another 
parliamentary  victory;  the  Tory-Harting- 
ton-Chamberlain  coalition  bos  sustained  an¬ 
other  defeat.  At  the  last  election  for  the  Nor¬ 
wich  division  of  Cheshire,  the  Tory -Union¬ 
ists  had  566  majority;  at  the  by-election  held  a 
week  ago,  to  fill  the  same  place  made  vacant 
by  the  pitchforking  of  its  occupant  up  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Gladstonian  candi¬ 
date  won  by  a  majority  of  1,186—5,112 
against  8,083.  The  victory  is  all  the  greater 
because  the  Tory  candidate  was  Lord  Henry 
Grosvenor,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
the  richest  noble  in  England,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  whose  ancestors  for  generations 
have  owned  vast  property  in  the  constituency, 
This  was  a  pitched  battle  in  which  both  sides 
exerted  all  their  available  forces,  aud  the  res¬ 
ult.  is  considered  decisive  proof  of  a  “flowing 
tide”  in  favor  of  Gladstone  and  Home.  RuJo. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  Laud 
League  lias  been  proclaimed,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  one  section  of  the  Coercion  Law. 
Henceforth  the  Government  can  proceed  in  a 
summary  way  against  any  or  all  branches  of 
it  they  may  deem  likely  to  lead  to  violence  or 
discontent..  Much  indignation  a  tic  ng  Eng¬ 
lish  Liberals.  The  Irish  say  the  League  will 
flourish  under  a  new  uutne,  or  work  secretly. 
On  account  of  the  “  proclamation  ’  some  of 
the  Liberal-Unionists  have  left  the  Tory  alli¬ 
ance;  others  threaten  to  do  so.  The  Land 
Bill  passed  the  Commons  with  some  of  the 
Loras’ amendments,  while  others  were  reject¬ 
ed.  Then  it  passed  the  Lords  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  Thu  Irish  are  much  discontented  with 
it  in  its  present  shat*?. 

The  war  scare  in  Eurojie  has  passed  off — at 
least  temporarily,  as  shown  by  the  firm  tone 
of  all  the  money  markets.  English  consols, 
which  have  been  as  low  as  70  in  a  “scare,”  are 
now  102}4 — a  certain  barometer  of  calm  finan¬ 
cial  weather .  .  The  Itouvier  French 

Ministry,  which  boldly  ousted  Boulanger  from 
the  War  Ministry,  is  gaining  rapidly  in  public 
favor,  and  may  hold  on  longer  than  any  of  its 

short-lived  Republican  predecessors . 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  just  recovering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  which,  ft 
was  feared,  might  end  bin  long  und  eventful 
life.  The  Crown  Prince  has  been  ordered  to 
the  warm  climate  of  Italy  oil  account  of  his 
throat  trouble.  Many  still  predict  that  he 

cannot  recover .  . .  Sicily  is  at  last  free 

from  cholera ;  but  it  is  still  raging  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  some  cases  have  appeared  in  Rome. 
It  still  holds  on  in  Malta,  but  hasn’t  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  France  or  Spain. 

Prince  Ferdinand  has  been  crowned  ruliug 
Prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Great  Sobranjo 
has  disol ved  as  its  functions  ended  with  the 
installment  <if  n  Prlooe,  FwdlUOUd  finds  it  a 
hard  job  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Russia  and 
France  are  still  outspokenly  opposed  to  its  ac¬ 
cession.  Germany  opposes  if  on  the  ground 
that,  his  conduct  has  been  m  direct  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but.  not  one  single 
other  provision  of  that  treaty  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  and  why  should  that  relating  to  t-lie 
Prince?  The  Porte  has  accepted  him  under 
protest;  Englaud,  Austria  and  Duly  recognize 
him  in  un  underhand  way.  None  of  the  for¬ 
eign  official  representatives  in  t.ho  country 
have  yet  communicated  with  him  offlcally. 
Plots  and  intrigue  rather  than  open  hostility 
will  be  used  against  him  for  some  time.  His 
position  will  always  give  ltussiu  fair  grounds 
lor  a  quarrel  whenever  she  wants  one . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Aug.  20, 1887. 

There  will  bean  exhibition  of  machines  for 
laying  aud  covering  drain  tiles  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  Nov.  8  aud  4.  Prizes  of  $100  $50  aud 


$25,  for  the  best,  second  and  third  best  ma¬ 
chines . Jesse  Mehany,  of  Tuscola, 

Ill.,  has  just  marketed  1,550  bushels  of  wheat, 
which  he  has  held  for  four  years.  When 
thrashing  it  lie  was  offered  $1.10  per  bushel; 
he  has  just  sold  it  for  65  cents.  Any  “terri¬ 
ble  example”  of  the  kind  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  ?  . Du  ring  the  last  year  Missouri 

lias  re-organized  40  Granges,  Maine  has  re¬ 
organized  and  organized  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  Nearly  all  the  States  show  a  revival  of 

the  order.. . Surveyor-General  Julian,  a 

year  ago  reported  as  the  result  of  his  investi¬ 
gations  that.  1,600,208  acres  of  t  he  public  do¬ 
main  in  New  Mexico  had  been  unlawfully 
withdrawn  from  entry  by  the  official  recogni¬ 
tion  of  invalid  titles  ana  fraudulent  surveys. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  continued  lus  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  he  now  enlarges  his  estimate 
to  4,000,000  acres.  Of  this  area  415,000  acres 
are  In  one  fraudulent,  grant,  and  750,000  acres 

in  another.  What  shall  be  done  about  it? _ 

_ Last,  Monday  t  he  Secret  ary  of  the  Interior 

revoked  the  order  of  withdrawal  of  indemni¬ 
ty  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Compauy,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offic¬ 
es,  directed  that  they  may  tie  restored  to  set¬ 
tlement,  under  the  Pre-emption  and  Home¬ 
stead  laws.  The  Secretary’s  reasons  are  given 
at  great  length.  It  is  stated  that  between 
585,000,000  and  80,000,000  acres  are  Involved  in 
this  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Company  alone.  The  order  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  of  the  other  railroads  named  in  the 
Secretary's  rules  of  May  23  Inst, except,  the  St. 
Paul,  'Minneapolis  and  Manitoba,  the  Hastings 
aud  Dakota,  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  the  St.. 
Paul  and  Sioux  City,  the  Sioux  City  and  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter.  These 

are  still  under  consideration.  . . .  . 

_ The  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

has  just  issued  its  22nd  catalogue.  There  were 
110  students  enrolled  during  t.ho  past  year, 

but  only  two  were  graduated _ About .500,000 

barrels  of  rice  have  been  lost  by  the  floods  in 
South  Carolina,  chiefly  along  the  Savannah 
and  Santee  Rivers.... Thu  third  annual  con- 
vention  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
opened  at  Chicago  Monday.  About  500  mem 
burs  represented  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union...  On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  the 
commission  rates  for  selling  grain  have  been 
for  some  time  officially  one-eighth  of  one  cent 
per  bushel,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  lias 
lieeii  done  at  1-16  cent,  or  equal  to  $3  1234  per 
5,000  bushels.  A  new  rule  went  into  effect 
there  Thursday,  by  which  members  of  the 
Board  will  have  to  nay  $5  per  5,000  bushels 
and  parties  outside  $10  for  a  similar  Quantity. 
If  these  figures  are  adhered  to,  a  good  deal  of 
the  trade  is  likely  to  Vie  diverted  to  other  mar¬ 
kets,  especially  New  York  H.  C.  Farnum, 
of  the  firm  of  Savage  &■  Farnum,  proprietors 
of  Island  Home  Stock  Farm,  Grosso  Isle, 
Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  importers  and  breeders  of 
Pen-heron  horses,  left  France  August  18th  an 
the  Steamer  Robulnnt,  ilill  Line,  aud  will 
arrive  in  New  York,  August  85th  with  one  of 
the  largest.  Importations  of  registered  Per- 
cheron  stallions,  brood  mares  aud  fillies  ever 
brought  to  America.  Mr.  Farnum  spent  the 
summer  in  France  and  selected  nil  the  stock 
himself  personally,  The  lot  is  composed  of 
yie  host,  horses  to  be  found  in  France  and  in¬ 
cludes  many  prize-winners.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a 
stallion  or  mare  will  do  well  to  inspect  this 
stock  while  in  New  York,  thus  securing  first 
choice  out  of  a  very  largo  number  -  The  New 
Hampshire  Senate  1ms  defeated  the  bill  to 
appropriate  $3,000  for  premiums  at  fairs  of 
tlie  State  Agricultural  Society  and  State 
Grange.  Thu  principal  opposition  was  based 

upon  the  character  of  the  State  Society . 

Texas  fever  is  reported  to  have  broken  out 
among  cattle  near  Oswego,  N.  Y.  A  herd  of 
28  cows  was  bought  10  days  Vie  fore  the  out¬ 
break  from  Jefferson  County,  where  they  had 
been  pastured  on  land  contaminated  by  a  car¬ 
load  of  Texas  cattle  received  two  months  pre¬ 
viously.  The  Oswego  cuttle  wore  examined 
by  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  Heudersoo,  of 
Syracuse.  Ten  had  died  and  the  rest  were 
killed  in  his  presence.  If  they  were  intended 
for  the  shambles,  their  slaughter  would  be  all 
right;  but  it  would  be  worse  than  ridiculous 
if  t,hu  veterinarian  ordered  their  slaughter. 
Then  the  State  would  have  to  pay  for  them; 
whereas  the  only  reason  why  the*  State  pays 
for  cattle  killed  by  order  of  t  he  duly  appointed 
authorities,  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  disease.  Texas  fever,  however,  can 
never  be  communicated  by  Northern  cattle, 
however  badly  they  may  hie  suffering  from  it. 

These  were  Northern  cattle,  not  Texans . 

A  convention  of  all  persons  In  treated  in  ag¬ 
riculture  is  to  meet  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  25.  to  protest  against  any  outlay  for 
enlarging  the  canals,  und  to  urge  increased 
taxation  of  personal  proiierty  for  the  relief  of 
real  estate.  No  Henry  George  doctrine  here! 
.  About  10,000  people,  mostly  far¬ 
mers,  rode  into  Doekortown,  N.  J.,  Wednesday 
morning,  to  attend  the  fifth  atiuuul  farmers’ 
picnic  of  Essex  County.  Ex-Governor  Ab¬ 
bott,  Congressman  1 'block  and  Mortimer 
Whitehead,  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange, 
were  among  the  speakers.  A  great  success 

und  a  splendid  day . 

..  Early  iu  the  week  a  symptoms  of  pneumo¬ 
nia  appeared  among  eutlle  about  Belvedere, 
N.  J.,  and  several  died.  Dr.  Diamond, of 
Trenton,  State  Veterinarian,  having  exam¬ 
ined  the  sick  and  dead  on  Wednesday,  says 
they  are  altli  -ted  with  the  Texas  fever,  not 
“  pleuro.”  He  didn’t  order  nuy  to  bo  killed  as 
Texas  fever  cannot  bo  communicated  by  af¬ 
fected  Northern  cuttle . The  Convention  of 

Agricultural  <  ’hemists  iu  session  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  last  Thursday  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  President,  P.  E 
Ohuzel,  Spite  Chemist  of  South  Carolina ; 
Vice-president,  W.  J.  Gascoyne,  State  Cheiu 
ist,  of  Virginia  ;  Secretary,  Clifford  Richard¬ 
son,  District  Chemist  ;  Executive  Committee, 
E.  II.  Jenkins,  Vice-director  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  aud 
J.  A.  Myers,  State  Chemist  of  Mississippi. 
The  President  apjiointed  the  various  standing 
committees,  after  which  the  convention  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Washington  upon  call  of  the  executive 
committee. 


Crops  &  hets. 


Saturday,  August  20,  1887. 

The  weather  crop  bulletin  of  tlie  Signal 
Office  for  the  week  ended  August  20,  says : 
The  weather  for  the  week  has  been  fnvor- 
nble  throughout  the  corn  belt,  tlie  recent 
rains  having  greatly  improved  tho  condition 
of  that  crop;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
rains  in  the  principal  corn-producing  States, 
the  yield  will  probably  Vie  Inflow  the  average. 
In  tho  cotton  region,  from  Alabama  westward 
to  Texas,  tho  weather  for  the  week  has  im¬ 
proved  the  crop  conditions,  and  the  cotton 

harvest  Is  progressing,  but  more  rain  would 
benefit,  the  crop  in  the  central  portions  of  Ar¬ 
kansas.  In  North  and  South  Carolina  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  rainfall  for  the  week  is  reported  as  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  cotton  crop.  The  weather 
has  been  generally  favorable  for  nil  crops  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States.  In 
Mint  oaota  the  uncut  crops  were  improved, 
and  harvested  crops  damaged  by  rains. 

Europe  has  harvested  about  1 . 100,000, 000 
bushels  of  wheat,  new  crop,  this  year,  very 
nearly  ;  probably  above  an  average,  which 
places  the.  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent 
above  immediate  want  in  that  direction.  The 
outlook  for  prices  here  may  therefore  be  in¬ 
ferred.  At  Chicago  the  shipping  and  distribu¬ 
tive  demands  for  both  grain  and  provisions 
are  good,  with  more  favorable  crop  reports. 

The  area  to  hops  in  England  last  year,  says 
Brad  street’s,  was  70,127  acres.  The  low  prices 
of  hops  have  since  told  upon  the  farmers  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  it,  is  probable  about  8,000 
acres  have  been  grubbed  up.  This  makes  the 
a  reage  for  1887  about  62,000  acres,  which,  at 
634  cwt.  to  the  acre,  gives  a  crop  of  403,000 
cwt.  of  112  pounds.  The  Englidi  crop  of 
1886,  which  was  variously  estimated  at  from 
600,000  to  700,000  acres,  was  a  phenomenal 
one.  Hnnlsl, reefs  put  the  1885  crop  at. 
“430.000  cwt.,  or  a  little  over  0  cwt.  per  acre.” 
In  1 885  the  quantity  of  hops  imported  into 
England  was  266,052  cwt,.  The.  consumption 
is  said  to  he  about  600,000  cwt.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  considerable  demand  for 
new  American  hops  in  England  next  fall, 
provided  the  quality  is  good  and  they  are 
cleanly  picked.  The  crop  in  Germany  is  doing 
well  on  the  whole,  though  the  quality  is  very 
uneven.  Thu  Belgian  and  Holland  crops  are 
in  jioor  condition,  and  vermin  abound. 
Messrs.  Rothbarth  &  Sous  uf  Frankfort-on 
the  Main  have  cablet!  that  the  English  crop  is 
expected  to  be  one-third  less  than  last  year. 
The  German  crop  expects  to  equal  last,  year’s. 
In  speaking  of  the  crop  in  this  State  Brad- 
street’s  falls  into  an  error.  Tt  says  that 
“picklug  is  expected  to  begin  a  wo“k  earlier 
than  usual.”  The  truth  is  it  will  begin  about 
a  week  later  than  usual,  because  hops  a  re  so 
late  in  coming  out  of  t  he  burr. 

A  Chicago  despatch  says  that  late  advises 
report  an  improvement  iu  the  pasturage  of 
many  portions  of  the  West,  owing  to  the  wel¬ 
come  rnius,  and  already  a  better  demand  for 
stockers  and  feeders  to  ship  to  the  country  to 
fatten  is  witnessed.  Farmers  have  been  forced 
to  ship  their  cattle  to  market  und  sell  for 
whatever  they  would  bring,  as  grass  and  water 
had  vanished.  Recent  receipts  had  beaten 
a)  I  former  records  “all  hollow.”  Last  week’s 
receipts  “  take  the  cuke,”  bi-mg  several  thous¬ 
ands  the  biggest,  ever  known,  and  the  general 
run  of  stock  continued  to  sell  at  the  starvation 
prices  recently  noted.  Cow  sales  at  $1,00  to 
*1,25  were  numerous-,  and  some  stockers  were 
taken  at  $1.25.  while  butchers’  steers  were 
nicked  un  at  $2,50  to  $2.75,  and  shipping 
beeves  of  a  common  order  sold  around  $3-oo. 
Still  choice  animals  sold  at  good  figures,  and 
the  best  brought,  tlie  highest,  prices  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  because  so  very  few  strictly  choice  were 
received.  The  export  trade  is  improving,  and 
higher  prices  are  offered  in  England,  on  small¬ 
er  receipt*.  Texas  cattle  are  reaching  Chi¬ 
cago  by  river  and  rail  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
a  week,  and  have  been  sold  fairly  well  to  city 
slaughterers  at  $1.65  to  $8.40  for  cows  and 
$2.40  to  $3.35  for  steers. 

Accounts  of  the  effects  of  the  late  rain  falls 
upon  crops  in  the  West  are  still  quite  conflict¬ 
ing.  The  prices  of  corn  suffered  serious  de¬ 
pression  early  in  the  week,  portly  on  the 
encouraging  crop  reports,  but  rallied  hero 
sharply  hi  sympathy  with  pronounced  specula¬ 
tive  excitement  and  buoyancy  at  Chicago  aud 
liberal  covering  purchases.  Of  course  tho 
rains  wero  highly  beneficial  everywhere,  but  in 
most  cases,  except  in  the  more  northerly  sec¬ 
tion,  they  came  too  late  tu  retrieve  the  great 
tujury  done  by  the  previous  drought,  and  in 
many  cases  were  not  heavy  enough  to  do  any 
great  permauout  good. 

Thu  condition  of  potatoes  throughout  the 
country  in  August,  1,  was  the  lowest  ever  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
that.  date.  Tho  outlook  was  good  for  a  sweet  po- 
fatoe  crop  considerably  above  the  average,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western 
Gulf  States.  Tlie  average  iu  the  principal 
producing  States  are  as  followews:  The 
Carol inas  and  Georgia,  1*7:  Alabama,  65;  Mis¬ 
sissippi  aud  Louisiana,  100;  Texas,  64;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  67;  Tennessee,  87;  Kentucky,  82; 
Ohio,  80. 

- - 

li ICKN  AS  A  SURGEON’S  KNIFE. 

On  tho  Chicago  Limited  Express,  one  of 
those  splendid  trains  that  leave  New  York  over 
two  of  tho  great  trunk  lines  of  this  country 
aud  make  the  dash  to  the  metropolis  of  tho 
west  with  such  remarkable  speed,  an  elderly 
gentleman  was,  a  few  days  ago,  seized  with  a 
violent,  attack  of  asthma.  .  He  had  been  a 
sufferer  for  many  years  and  his  efforts  to 
breathe  wore  dreadful  to  witness.  A  physi¬ 
cian  was  found  on  the  train,  but  relief  seemed 
impossible.  Everything  was  dune  for  tho 
comfort  of  the  passenger,  but  he  speedily  grew 
worse.  His  face  assumed  a  livid  hue,  and  it 
appeared  that  lie  bad  only  a  few  minutes  to 
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live.  Suddenly  a  lady  in  the  car  seized  the 
porter  by  the  arm,  sent  him  flying  to  the 
range  in  the  dining  car  for  boiling  water, 
while  from  n  satchel  she  drew  out  one  of  Drs. 
Starkey  &  I’alen’s  Compound  Oxygon  In¬ 
halers.  By  the  time  the  porter  had  returned 
with  a  salad-bowl  filled  with  boiling  water, 
the  lady  had  the  corks  out  id’  the  bottle,  the 
glass  tubes  fitted,  and  lu  less  time  than  it  re¬ 
quires  to  toll  it,  the  inhalers  immersed  iu  tho 
heating  liquid.  A  moment  more  and  tho 
ozone  began  to  evolve  and  the  inhaling  tube 
was  placed  in  the  su Iferor’s  mouth.  He  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  only  breathe  the  gas 
in  a  spasmodic  maimer, but  atthe  end  ol'  a  min¬ 
ute  his  inhalations  became  more  lengthy  and 
regular,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  tho 
wheezing  ceased  and  he  was  able  to  rest  easily. 
Of  course  the  sufferer  was  greatly  weakened, 
but  be  had  no  recurrence  of  the  attack.  The 
entire  train  rang  with  praises  of  t.'ompound 
Oxygen  during  the  balance  of  the  journey. 

Apropos  of  this  ease,  J.  B.  Kenyon,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Bedford,  Ohio,  writes  to  Drs.  Starkey 
&  I’aleu,  September  11,  1885: 

“Your  Compound  Oxygen  has  worked  won¬ 
ders  ;  has  made  n  new  man  of  me.  I  have 
not  had  ail  attack  of  asthma  since  using  it, 
though  I  was  in  very  bad  shape  when  1  began. 
I  would  not  do  withoutthe  ‘Compound  Oxygen, 
for  ten  times  its  price.  On  retiring  at  uight  I 
go  to  sleep  at  once,  and  never  rested  better 
in  my  life  than  1  do  now.  Shall  recommend 
it  to  all  my  friends.” 

A  complete  and  interesting  treatise  on  the 
cures  effected  by  Compound  Oxygeu  will  be 
sent,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  one  curious  to 
know  its  valuable  properties.  Address  Drs 
(Star key  &  Palen,  1521)  Arch  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Adv. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Saturday,  Aug.  30,  1887. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 


Ordinary .  7  1-lf.  7  8-16  7  S-lfi 

8trlet  Ordinary . 7  9-16  7  11-16  7  11-16 

Good  Ordinary .  8J^  8$s  H4& 

8trlct  Good  OrdLnnry..  8  ir.  16  i)  1-16  ‘J  1-16 

Low  Middling.. . a  5-18  a  7-16  9  7-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  944  996  996 

Middling  .  9  11-16  9  18-16  9  13-16 

Good  Middling.... . 9  15-16  10  1-16  HI  I  lf 

8trlct  G . I  Mid.  Hill «...  HI  8-16  10  5-16  HI  5-M 

Middling  Pair . Hi  9-18  111  11-16  10  11-18 

Fair . li  3-18  n  8-18  U 

STAIN  KU. 

Good  Ordinary.. ..  6  H  16  i  Low  Middling.  ....  S  7-16 
BtrlctUoodOrd 7b,  I  Middling  .  9  5-16 

HAY  and  Straw,  With  the  scarcity  of  prime  old 
hay ,  some  attention  Is  being  paid  to  weil-urled  new 
stuck  at  n  simile  under  pricer  current  for  old.  Huy— 
Choice  Timothy,  per  1  (i  tt,  U.">e<A$l;  No.  1.  K5®U0c;  No.  3 
&  1.985c:  Clover,  mixed.  55.4.65c;  clover,  60c;  shipping.  65 
®Wo;  Prairie,  15c;  Straw -Loug  rye,  GO. .4,65c,  short 
do,  title,  oat,  u Kit 05c. 

Hops  There  Is  nothing  new  to  nole.  In  the  absence 
of  something  dcilnlte  in  nspir.l  to  the  crop,  both  buy¬ 
er  and  seller  continue  indifferent,  and  ns  a  result  a  few 
small  sales  front  day  to  day  are  all  that  Is  passing.  A* 
a  whole  l In*  louden ey  Is  t-ualer,  however.  Amcrletui 
Hops  N.  V  .  state  new  crop. i'.c,  ■  mp  of  1K96,  common 
to  guofli  111.413c,  do,  1HS6,  l.est,  9m>I0cj  do  medium, 
5(47c;  I'aclflo  Coast,  crop  1386,  best,  18c:  do,  common 
to  good,  lll’gtsc  do  1885,  good  to  prime,  SdolOc; 
Foreign- Germans,  crop  18»6,  beat,  uoc,  do.  medium, 
l.'s.tlic;  do,  common,  12®llc. 

v kiiktaui.ks.— Potatoes.-  Arc  held  Armor  on  the 
good  demand.  Sweet  potatoes  are  more  plenty  and 
prices  rule  weak.  There  Is  u  fair  demand  for  large 
com,  which  Is  not  plenty;  small  iu  got  si  supply  ami 
quiet.  I'.gg  plant  easier.  Onions  In  good  receipt  and 
easy.  Tomatoes  closed  steady.  Long  Island  Ruse,  per 
bbl  si  .  >.  Jersey  Ruse,  per  bbl,  si  40®  1  65.  sweet,  red, 
per  bbl,  *3  Mitt 1  35;  do  Virginia,  choice  yellow,  per  hb), 
*8  2»,i  3  .V.,  do,  do,  yellow,  poor  to  fair,  per  bbl,  83  50.4 
3  id  Corn,  large,  per  100,  id  in*  l  75,  do  small,  do,  50c 
(48136;  1'ut'umli.Ti,  per  },tiOU.  75cv(.$t  U0;  Egg  plant, 
per  bbl,  61  'bail  35;  do.  Long  l-lund,  ilo,*l  SI;  Onions, 
Connecticut  red,  per  bbl,  s2®2  50  do,  Orange  County 
red,  pi  r  bbl. ,  31  Its*  3  35; do,  yellow,  per  bid..  33  50  49; 
Tomatoes,  Acme,  per  crate,  tuei.ofl:  do,  Graut,  do,  10a 
lie;  Cabbages,  bung  Island,  per  100,  l.'Kwil;  Beans,  Lima, 
per  bag,  31  TV, 3  00. 

1'iiiirs.  t'UKsn.  Appl, ,s,  red,  per  bbl,  51  Mint'! SJh  do 
pippin,  tier  bbl,  75e<«,  I  ,:'i;  do  eotmnon  tin,  50®i75c;  Wa¬ 
termelons,  Jersey,  per  100,  #*  915;  do  Southern,  per  100, 
#6>i>ll;  do  inleidur,  per  l(M.  <4®o;  tirapes,  peril*.  I'icJOc; 
Peaches  Mil.  Karly  Crawford,  per  crate,  31  25®  1  75; 
do  Del.  and  Md.  craw  lord,  per  basket,  ghgii  Mhdodo 
do.  Old  Mixon,  per  crate,  ?  I  3541 SO;  do  do  du  do,  (ier 
bn  ki  i  id  .' ..  do  do  do  Mv:  Rune,  per  crate,  slat  50; 
do  do  do  do  tier  basket.  1 5e.fi  I  35;  tlo  (to  tlo  York,  per 
CflUe,  glial  all;  do  do  tlo  do,  per  basket.  7Tk  .i1  35  tlo 
tlo  Jersi-y  cliolce,  per  basket,  81;  do  do  poor  CO  good 
do,  per  basket,  .to.. >.  v,  t'ears,  Uurtlett,  near  by,  per 
bid,  83 4.-;  50,  It"  do  UP  river,  per  Da&Kot,  ftOcidO  ClApp'8 
Favorite,  per  bill.  «3  48  5 1;  do  Catherine,  do,  #7® 
3  50  do  l'Teluhib  Beauty,  do,  $1  7 6®2  50;  do  Scooter,  do, 
31  MY.,7.  do  ei, Minion,  uo,  SP.tl  15;  musk  melons,  Jersey 
per  bid,  3 Tut 3  .mi,  Huckleberries,  Jersey,  per  quart, 
i,.uRo;do  per  6  and  13  quart  box.  due®}. 

FuctiT*.  UUikp.  quotations  are  for:  Apples  — 
Fancy  Kvaporatod,  — c;du.  fair  tu  good,  12®  Uc;  do 
Slate,  sliced,  *c— e;  du  do  quartern,  ifj  niSJtc.  Ohio 
arid  Mlcblguti,  quarters,  bbls,  U41+.V,  apples,  old,  2® 
8.140,  L'herrles  pitted,  1541  tC.  Raspberries— evapor 
ated.  33.fi 33c;  do.  sun-dried,  — <4— e.  Blackberries— 
prime,  new,  in  a  ftae.  Whortleberries,  c.  Plums— c; 
Peiiche.*,  (teorgU,  evaporated,  Oil  peeled,  t3c 

FouI.tuy.  - 1,1  >  ic.  -  Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  16.  I:it4l9'*c;  fowls,  West  , per  tb,  ldldlSWc, 
do  southern,  do,  12'iiMilte:  roosters,  old.  par  ft,  7)4.. (i8e; 
turkeys,  per  tb  '13®  lie,  ducks,  WMUtrn  pm  pair, 
MiaoOe;  chickens,  large,  per  m,  16c;  do,  medium  to 
good,  per  D>,  I  I®  15c".  do,  Western,  per  lb,  H mi  15c; 
K  *cse,  western,  per  pair,  $1  IVjfil  40. 

Poultry.-  Ukkssru.  -Turkey*  mixed  weights,  i>cr  n> 
al  l'lei.uU, fowls,  I'liUatlelolila  and  Joisey  1l)4®l5c;dO, 
west  Ic  il,  prime, I  «;,t  I  IC  tlo  do  good  IlijtlJc,  old  cocks, 
7<i«ise;  Squabs.  while,  per  doa,  $2®  2  35;  squabs,  dark 
p»er  dor.  31  :r»l  75, ducks, I’liUadcIptila, spring,  per  lb, 15 
WilTe;  do.  Long  Island,  do,  per  if.  tSablHo.  do  old, 
cholrc,  s.vlnc,  chickens,  spring,  1‘UUatlelphlu,  large, 
per  tb,  33c:  do.  tlo,  do.  mixed,  per  tb,  2l®22e;  tlo  do 
western,  per  lb,  ll:«,lse;dti  do  StRUMN J30c 

H  vmi;.  Pigeons,  per  d02.  $1  75  t2  1X1;  golden  pdover, 
per  do*,  i5tt.t*l  25;  1'ltlgllsh  Htilpc.  per  dox,  $110(4135 
Woodcock,  tier  pulr,  $1  13®  1  35;  Gin**  plover  per  dox, 
We, 


Heavy  to  Light,  7*6® 7 Me;  Pigs,  756(479(0.  Lard.— 
Western  Steam  quoted  at  6.7756c:  refined,  quot¬ 
ed  at  7.10c:  City  Steam,  6.65c.  Continent:  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  7.40c;  September,  6.78(46.780;  October.  6.79® 
6.81c;  November,  6.7  j(^6.B9c  {December  6.?8@6.82c;  Janu¬ 
ary.  6.83(46,850. 

Ptnr.ADKi.pmA,  Fa.— Provisions  steady.  Hv.kv.— Clfy 
Family,  per  bbl..  $8  60®9:  do  packets, #7  50;  smoked 
tieuf, HCai  160:  Reef  hams,  #20<<fc21,  PottK.-  Mess, $16(4 
16  50: do.  prime  mess,  new,  $15  50;  do,  do,  family.  *16  50 
©17  50.  Hams  -smoked,  I ‘Jig®  14c.  I.Ann  -  City  Rcllned, 
$7  25® H;  do.  Steam,  $7  13>si:  do.  Butchers'  loose,  *6  75. 

BAT.TtMORB,  Md.  -Provisions  steady,  quiet  Mess 
Fork,  $16(41 1 :  Hulk  meals  Shoulders  and  Clear  Klb 
Sides,  pocked,  7©9c.  Bacon- Shoulder*,  I'd'H'd-ic; 
Clear  Klb  Spies,  9>4o;  Homs,  12A4@14c.  Lard— Rellned 
at  8c. 

Chicaoo.— Mbs*  Pohk.— #15,  Lard.— *f  12^.  short 
Rib  sides  iloosei.  *7  90:  dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed, 
#5  70;  short  clear  MIiIcn,  boxer ,  #8  35. 

St  LOU18.  -  Provisions  were  steady.  Fork  —  Irregu¬ 
lar.  New  *15  0(1;  bARii,— Qiintcu  at.  *6  30.  Dry  Sai.t 
51  bats.— Boxed  shoulders,  #5  50:  Long  clear,  #7  « rj-6; 
clear  rllts,  *7  95;  short  elear.  #8  30.  Bacon  — 
Jloxed  Shoulders,  $0  00;  bong  clear.  (8  75;  clear 
ribs,  *8  75  short  clear,  #9  00® 9  05;  Hams  steady, 
$12(41 -I, 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  5IAKKKT8. 

Nkw  York  —  Hotter  Creamery.  Western,  lies (,25c ; 
do,  prime,  31®34c;  do,  good,  18®3be;  do  poor,  l'>utl7e, 
State,  extra,  pall*,  3«e.  do  do  tubs,  99[436o:  State  dairy, 
new  -Half-Qrklns,  tubs,  flue,  '2l©38e;  do.  do,  good,  13 
©30c:  dodo.  poor.  I6©17c;  We«U rrj  Imitation  cream¬ 
ery.  best,  itbrtTOe;  do,  fine,  lil:4l"i:;  do,  poor,  U'-a® IV:; 
Western  dairy,  tine,  1-H4I9C:  do,  fair,  l6:-fil7c:  do, 
factory,  early  make,  firkin*,  beat.  I itjc:  do,  do,  do 
do  prime,  lli'«  I  ic:  do  do  do  tubs,  best .  17c;  do  do  do 
do  prime,  i!k4lKq;e:  do  dr  lute  make,  prime,  noclf^c; 
do  do  do,  do.  good,  14®i5e'  do  dO,pnor,  l3Si©M.V- 

Cheese.— Factory,  best  white.  13(4t3t^c;  do,  best 
colored,  12 Me;  do,  good,  Il'Fitll^c:  night  skims, 
medium, 8® 6c;  night  do,  prime,  99io;  Ohio  factory, 
tine,  lie;  do  do  fair,  9®9.'4c. 

Eons.— State,  and  Feonsylvnnla,  fresh-laid,  perdoz. 
17®17Hc:  Mlchlitau,  north  Ohio  and  Indiana,  fancy 
fresh.  Hi  Mien  tie,  do  ilo  do,  good.  15J-^®|('c.  Western, 
good  to  choice.  ISMiffilf'^c;  do  common,  13- -j,15c;  Cauu 
Ulan,  li>)4®  1 7c. 

Boston,  Mass.— Butter.— Firm.  Western  Extra 
Creamery,  25c.  N.  Y.  and  Vermont  Extra.  26e.  Ver 
mont,  Dairy  Extra,  Sl(433c.  Cheese,  steady.  Best  New 
York  and  Vermont,  UM;®l2c.  Egg*  steady.  Eastern 
extras,  19c;  western,  fresh,  I4®14t{c. 

Philadelphia,  Fa.— Butter  firm,  Penn.  Cream¬ 
ery  extra,  35c;  Western  Creamery  extra.  '25c. 
U  C.  and  N  Y. Creamery,  extra,  33e623c;  Fucking  Butter, 
13®  16c.  CitKKsit.— Higher;  New  York  full  cream.  l2Mt<-’; 
on*i  flats.eholce,  1 1 Uiu il Mjc:  Fennsylvanla  part  Skims, 
:i®5c;  do.  full  skims,  l®2c.  Eoa*.— Firm.  Fonnsyl- 
vania  tlrsm,  17Mi©13e;  Ohio  and  other  western  ilrsus, 
17c. 

Baltimore,  Md.  -Buttkk— Firm.  Western  packed, 
176t22c;  creamery,  22® 35c.  Eggs— Higher  at  16)4®  17 M<- 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— KurrKit,— Firm.  Creamery,  '25© 38c; 
Dairy.  16<435c;  Eggs— lP(4llc. 

Chicago, 111  — BiTTBR.-Etuder.  Creamery,  20@2SM»c; 
dairy,  lC®28c.  Euus.— 13)v4llc.  per  doz. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  1  Northern.  82Mje:  No. 
1  Hard.  6 1  Wot  Ungraded  Red.  78®  Vie;  No.  8  Red,  uMic; 
No.  2  Red.  StfSUtJVUc.  No.  3  lied  for  August,  7996c.  ho. 
for  September,  HUMj®8(i9*c:  do.  for  October,  $19*1481^11; 
do  for  November,  329*'4,8!!cj  do  for  December,  81 3  si 
5-llic;  do  for  January,  S5V'4X59$c;  do  fur  February, 
809kc.  do  for  March,  s7t«J8c:  do  April.  H*J®89‘jo; 
do  May,  MJTsa'AAkC,  do  June.  CORN.— Un¬ 

graded  Mlv.'d  a!  i-'H® Ij'-vC.  No.  2  19c;  No.  3  tor  Sep¬ 
tember,  tfjp.*49c  do  ror  October.  ty©499sc;  doror 
November,  3OWMi$09iC:  do  for  December,  50V;  1,0  <(,r 
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PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Provision*.—  Fork.-  Mcan,  quoted  at 
•15  00415  29  for  Old;  #13  30x113  75  for  new;  *1:.  75®  17  for 
Family  Mess;  #16  00(417 1») for  Clear  Hack;  and  $0  so 
for  Extra  Frlmo.  Bbkh.— City  Extra  India  Mess, #10  50,4 
II  75;  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels,  7(4*7.30;  Faeket,  *7  30® 9; 
Plate,#!.  Buck  Hams,  quoted  at  *17  50.  Out  mkats 
—Western  (lri*en  Hams,  ll  16  average,  |0t*c;  l'lcklcd 
Bellies,  12  16  quoted,  $IWc;  Pickled  Hiuns,12©12kte; 
l’lcklcd  Shoulders,  6tg<il<0‘(c;  Smoked  Hauls,  lH(a>lS>ie; 
Smoked  shoulders,  7c.  Middles.— Long  Clear  lu 
New  York  quoted  at  81*0.  Duksskd  Hogs— City 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 

Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

Hraninu,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston  A«’ts  lor  New  England.  7  and  9  t lill'Street,  New  York. 


RUSTLE 


Hkkvks.— Chicago  Steers,  1,165  ■»  average,  at  $lper 
110  lb;  do.  1.220  ft.,  at  *1  15;  do,  1,276  lb.  at  #i  20;  do, 
1,281  T6,  at  #1  '20;  do.  1,474  n>,  at  #195;  Kentucky  Steers, 
1,218  lb  average,  at  $t  30  per  100  16;  do,  1,297  lb.  at  *1  55; 
Chicago  do,  1,115  lb,  at  #4  '25;  do.  1,420  (6,  at  *5  50;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Steers.  l.Sno  lb,  average,  at  #3  90  per  Ufl  fb;  do, 
1,286  lb.  at  *1  8b; do.  1.220  7b,  at  *1  VS;  do,  1.337  lb.  at 
#4  44;  Indiana  do.  1.179  lb.  at  *t  10:  do,  1.184m  at  *150; 
Stags.  l,:»0lb,  at  kl  90:  West  V  irginia  Steer*.  1,221  lb. 
at  *4  55  du.  blSOlh,  at  *4  40;  Connect  lent  Oxen.  1 ,800 
lb.  at  *8  50:  Indiana  Steers,  1,322  lb  average,  ah  *4  40 
period  m;  do.  i.isk  n>.  at  *4  80;  do,  1.333  lo  at  *♦  20; 
Kentucky  do,  t, 318  lb.  at  *4  70;  do  1.283  lb,  at  #4  60; 
do,  1,196  lb.  at  *4  50,  do,  1,200  lb,  at  $1  15;  West  Vlr 
glula  Steers,  1,12b  tb ,  nvernge.  ac  *i  Si  ;a-r  100  lb,  In 
dlaua  Steers,  1,840  lb  average,  at  *4«0|s?r  KJi)  lb,  do, 
1.292  at  #4  10;  do.  1 .230  ib .  at  *4  SO;  do.  1.199  lb,  at 
*4  25;  Ohio  do,  I.S44  ».  al  #»  20:  Buffalo  do,  1,298  Ib,  al 
$1  80.  do  1,183  3>  al  *4  15;  West  Virginia  do,  1,270  lb,  at 


/est  Virginia  do.  1,270  lb,  at 


do,  36® 4 to:  No,  2  Mixed  for  Aiiguxt.  :U%(«.:U!ic;  do 
for  September.  3lHiksS19ac;  do  for  October,  33c,  do  for 
November,  339tc. 

Flour,  and  MitAL-FijJOK-guoiatlous;  Fine  #210 
fi»2  9U.  latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  #3  G5®3  35;  Extra 
No.  '2,  #3  15® 3  50;  Good  to  Fancy  Kxtrn  Stale.  *3  Gb4l  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  8;i  1S®3  80;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  $3  6u®l  90;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  #3  13®4  00;  Good  tu  Faucy.  #4  1045; 
Comuiou  Extra  Minnesota.  #3  15®3  70;  Clear.  #S  60  a 
4  00;  Rye  Mixture,  #5  50*4  U);  Straight,  *4  U>44  60; 
Patent,  $4  ;t<®4  75:  Patent  W  Inter  Wheat,  Kxtrn,  *4  hi 
®*4  90.  City  .Mill  Extra  for  Wwu  ludloa.  *.  10® 

4  35.  SOUTHERN  FLOOR.— Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
#3  ;io®  4,  and  Good  to  Choice,  do  #4  1005.  Ryk  Floor. 
—Superrlne,  #2  05431x1.  Corn  Meal. -Yellow  Western 
quoted  at  $3  fio®a  85,  and  Brandy wlue  $2  55® 2  93. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Floor.  Wesieru  and  Peunsyl 
vania  superllue.  #2  50  to  $2  !5;  (lu  do  do  extra,  #3  x3  33; 
FeniiA.vlvoaUi  Family,  #:!  ro  to  83  75;  Pennsylvania 
Holler  Prove a«,  #L**4  25;  Delaware  family.  *4®*4  40; 
Ohio  clear.  #3  75®4  00:  do  straight.  $4  00® 4  23;  Iu 
dlana  clear.  *3  7 ;«,/,!  00;  do  Straight,  #4  0(k.ifi4  35;  St. 
Louis  and  Suutheru  Illluuls  clear,  *3  7&®4  00?  do.  do, 
straight,  *4t.M'4,t  2fi;  Winter  wheat  pukitit,  fair  cocholee 
#4  33®  1  65;  Mlunesotu  i.nker*’  Hear,  #3  su  to  *4  lo; 
dodo  straight,  >4  15®4  40;  Minnesota  paten  U,  fair  to 
choice,  $i5>0c4*4  75;  Rye  Flour,  #2  60®2  75  per  barrel 
for  Fair  10  Choice;  Sagamore  quoted  at  #3  iu,  WHEAT. 
Nu.  2  Red  lu  export  elevator,  at  7JV",  No.  2  Red  for 
August.  j93Md7USic:  do  for  September,  HOGt-HUc;  do. 
for  October,  ■■iAj,.t.siiVlc;  do  for  Novcnihcr,  82t*®s3c. 
Cobs.— No.  2  Mlxod  la  3oth  *t.  elevator.  54c;  No.  2 
high  mixed  ludodo,  Mt*c;  No.  2  Mixed  for  August, 
Ml® fife:  do,  for  September.  48®®49Rie;  do,  for  October. 
lK‘-i®4:<t<ic;  do  for  November,  488-v-VRr.  OAT«.—  New  No. 

2  mixed,  3lc;  New  Rejected  while,  30c;  New  Cngrad 
ed  while. 31%!':  New  No.  3  white,  ,E2o:  do  do  stained, 
ai'-fic.  New  No.  2  White  quoted  at  34c;  old  No.  2  while, 
85J#C;  ilo  (lo  choice,  3b)qc;  Old  No.  I  white, 
at  36tte. 

Bosdjs.  Mass.— Flour  steady  Common  Extras.  #3  bVv 

3  10;  Spring  Wheat  Patents,  choice  to  faucy. #4  75® l  90 

Corn  Easier.  Steamer  Yellow,  Steamer  Mixed, 

M®35c.  Oats  quiet.  No.  2  White.  Shorts, 

quiet;  Middlings,  per  ton,  #17®30;  Winter  shorts,  *IS; 
Spring  do,  #17. 

UaltiMii re,  Aid. — Flour  dull.  Howard  street  and 
Wesieru  Superfine,  #2  27s.fi 2  13;  do  extra.  (Xi®3  to; 
family,  |3  ;,v,«4  40. City  mills, superOne,  $2  25®*  75;  ilo  ex¬ 
tra.  #0  l>J®3  f,0;  do  Bio  Brands,  *4  23® 4  50;  Fatapsco  fa¬ 
mily,  #1 73; do superlutlve  patent,  $u  h  .W  ukat  -South 
cm  tod,  78ivs2c;<lo  Amber,  81  to  SUe;  No.  2  Western 
Winter  Red  spot.  7.Bt®7J:i,c.  do,  for  September,  79®0 
TWic;  du  Tor  Oclubur.  SOWdc.  Decumber,  83M®8le. 
Conn  -  White,  32  to  53c  .  Yellow,  54  to  Me;  Mixed 
sput,  t79*®44®c;  August, 4 1  September,  48© 

is'fic;  October,  tii®4®tc.  OArs.—  Southern  W  hite.  iS® 
34c;  wesieru,  32  to  3-lc;  Wcstnrn  Mixed.  D  to  a1?ac; 
Pennsylvania,  28  to  31c.  Rvg. — Stcjuly  at  ISjAlo 

new. 

sr.  Lotus,  Mo. -Flour  firm,  In  good  demand.  XX, 
#2  ,1.2 '20,  XXX.  *2  2>®2  35.  Wheat.— Lower;  No.  2  red 
eash.  ti'.i  -i sj'fic;  September,  GJtv  «7Uo.  October.  7 1 L.  .y 
7lH‘b  f.'orn  stroug.  Cash  .sS®.*s*p:;  Sepleniber.  Hit? 
©i^c;  October.  379«'J.  «9<|C.  Oats.  -  Steady.  Cosh. 
•.M96©24?te,-  SepU'iulh'r,  i-4Ric,  Oc  to  tier,  251®'. 

chicauu.  Floor.— Steady  amt  uni  tuiuged.  Winter 
Wheat,  *3  90®  1  35;  Sprlug  Wheat,  #3  40® 4  23;  Spring 
Patents,  *1(0® 4  50.  vv  ukat.  -no.  2  Spring,  no. 3 

do,  tiumlmd;  No.  1  ltcd,  TJe.  CORN.— No.  2,  -40T{,e. 
Oats.  No.  2,  2194c.  RYE.— No.  2.  44c.  BAULKY.— No.  2, 
nominal. 

-  ■»»«  — 

Three  Ilnrveat  Excursions. 

Will  bo  ruu  by  tho  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  on  Tuesday,  August  30, 
Tuesday  1  September  20  and  Tuesday,  October 
11,  1NS7,  U3  all  promiueut  laud  points  iu  North¬ 
ern  Iowa,  Western  Miuuesout,  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  at  oue  fare  for  the  round  trip,  Ex¬ 
cursion  tickets  will  be  good  to  return  within 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale.  For  further 
information  address  A.  V.  H.  Carpenter, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
Adv. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  August  20,  1887. 

Milch  Cows.— Receipts  this  week  are  77  head.  Deal¬ 
ers  report  a  light  demaud  at  lower  prices  aud  quote 
Common  to  Good  Cows  al  $80®#i0  per  head. 


$4  70;  do, 1,295  Ib.  nt  *1  fi5;do,  l,  273  ib.  at  $4  60;  do,  1,284 
Tb,  at  $1  no,  do,  1,198  ib,  at  *4  40:  Cows  anil  Heifers.  923 
ib,  at  $3  25;  Oxeo.  1.JU0  tb.  at  $190;  West  Virginia 
Steers,  1,272  Ib  average,  at  $t  70  per  100  ib;  do,  1.184  lb, 
at  *4  45.  BulLs.  762  in  average,  at  #2  JU  pur  100  lb;  do, 
825  lb,  at  #2  4.5. 

UAf.vfcj. -Fed  calve*,  188  1b.  average,  at  4!Lc.  per 
th;  do.  630  Ib,  at  4Wc:  do,  223  lb,  at  5c;  do,  216  lb.  at 
SI  35  per  100  lb:  Veals,  113  lb,  af,6c;  6c;  do,  ltfl  lb,  at  7Mc; 
Fed  Calves.  260  tb  average,  at  9c.  per  m ;  Veals.  137  Ib. 
at  6c.  do,  130  h.  at  7c:  (lo,  131  lb.  at  8c;  do.  125  lb.  at 
8We;  Fed  Calves,  256  lb  average,  at  oc.  perlb;  \>aU,  125 
Ib,  at  7S4c. 

shkef  and  I.amii*.— Recclpls  for  *lx  day*.  43,161 
head  against  39.208  head  ror  same  time  last  week. 
State  Sheep,  61  tb  average,  at  3c  per  lb;  do,  94  lb,  40; 
do,  80  lb.  at  4‘.ic;  Cull  I.amb*.  54  lb.  at  J.Re;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lambs,  67  Ih,  at  $6  35  per  liXi  lb;  Michigan  Sheep, 
79  lb  average,  at  I tjic  per  lb.  Canada  t-ambs,  65  ib,  at 
6R,c;  Western  Sheep ,  84  n«  average,  al  i  i  t;  do. 
101  lb,  ut  54kc;  St  uti-  Lambs,  do.  63  a.  at  6Jac:  60,  66 
lb  al  7c;  Canada  jsi,  86  lb.  at  GUe;  Western  Sheep.  89 
lb  average,  at  4l*o  jier  lb:  Jlaryland  Lanibs,  68  lb,  at 
7c;  Kentucky  Sheen,  ICO  lb  average,  at  5c  per  a>;  do, 
do  90  lb  at  49fcc:do95  !b.  at  #t  15  ;pet  too  lb;  Western 
do.  120  lb  at  tl  87>fi:  Kentucky  Lambs.  63  lb.  at  #6  30;  do 
62  Ib.  at  #6  23'  do.  59  Ib  at  #5  75:  Canada  do,  70  Ib  at 
*7  25  Kentucky  Sheep,  79  e>  average,  at  4i*e  per  tb; 
Kentucky  Luuhb,  62  lb.  at  #••.  Iudlana  Lambs.  60  lb 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 
Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 

manufacturers  of 

Hay  Tedders, 

Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cutlers, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows. 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Ridgei's  &  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulate,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  16  florae  Power. 

llluiUafiM  PampMel  Vree.  Address 

James^effel  4.  Co. 

8PRTN«FTEU>.  OHIO, 
or  1  10  Liberty  New  York. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

A XV 

PERFECT  BROADER, 

The  leading  machines  of  tnc  world  for  Artltielal 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grtn- 
dle,  M.D.,  writes:  "Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don't  buv 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  clrcula 
AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO..  LIMITED, 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


aiia  Lambs.'  6<>  Tli  FARQUHAR 

.  1  . . .  fUK.i  - 


Kentucky  Luubh,  62  it..  at#c.  Iudlana  Lambs.  60  lb 
average,  at  *■>  76  Is  per  Ft)  lb;  Pennsylvania  do,  5S  lb  at 
<5  60;  Pennsylvania  Ewi*.  116  lb  at  #4  75;  Virginia 
Buck*.  03  lb  average,  at  :1c  per  lb;  Virginia  slurp,  88  lb 
nt  44fio,  Kentucky  do,  99  n>  at  Use:  do.  96  lb.  ai  #4  30 
|m_'|-  1(9.1  lb;  Ohio  do,  61  Ib,  ill  *3:  Vh  glula  Lanilw.  53 
Ib.  at  5c  per  lb;  do.  B'2'n,  Ib  at  like:  do,  39  lb  nt  6t»c;  do 
62  Ib,  nt  fiUjC;  "Gulin,”  lb,  at  Pennsylvania  Kwi», 
316  lb  average,  at,  4c  per  Ib;  do.  100  lb.  at  4e;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lambs.  6'2  Ib,  at  34*e ;  do  67  lb,  u(  6tjc:  Jersey  do 
6H  lo,  at  t-V,'-,  Kentucky  Lambs,  7 s 1  ft  average,  al  644c 
per  n>. 

Hoos,—  Receipts  for  six  day's,  21.035  head,  against  19,- 
550  head  for  same  time  last  week.  State  Hogs,  305 
tb.  average,  at  $5  65  per  100  Ib:  do,  269  lb.  ut  #5  65:  do. 
295  tb,  at  *5  75;  •Roughs,"  270  Ib,  at  #4  65;  do.  42U  lb,  at 
$t  65. 

Buffalo.-Shkkp.— Receipt*  for  week.  38,2oo  head; 
for -rme  time  hist  week,  ;ll. toil  head.  Good  to  choice, 
sheep  #  l  25i<o4  65.  Inferior  lo  Fair  do.  #3  25(2(3  73;  Good 
to  Choice  Western  Lambs,  declined  3®  10c:  selling  at 
#5  Nf©6:  Canadian  Lanina  declined  10®  15c;  #6  20 ,fi6  40. 
fluos  Receipts  for  the  week.  .83. 460  head;  for  sanm 
time  last  week,  83,591  head.  Light  Pigs,  *4  70®5  10; 
Selected  Mixed  Pigs  arid  Light  Yorker*.  #3  30*5  35; 
Selected  Yorkers.  #5  a Ji <25  55;  Schyxcd  medium 
weights.  $5  6IK45  70;  Sclectol  Heavy  Euds,  $4  40®4  60; 
stags,  *l;  all  offerings  taken. 

Chicago.  Oattlk.— Market  9trong.  Shipping  steers, 
$3  Udifi.i  O';  stuckers  and  feeders,  $1  75®3  25;  cow*, 
bulls  an.l  mixed. $1  10®270.  Hoos.— Market  lower  for 
heavy;  light  strong.  Rough  *3  75625  10;  paeklng  and 
shipping,  #5  KofiJ  A;  light.  *1  70, ®5  (Ah  skips.  #3  l«j* 
4  at  SHUne.— Market  steady.  Native  Muttons.  #300 
®4  30c  Western,  $3  lo*t  75.  Texaus,;#2  T3®365;  lambs, 
#I25®5  uo. 

St.  Lot'to.  -Catm.k.— Market  sNNfidy.  Fair  to  Choice 
Heavy  Native  Steers.  *9  KAtfl  20;  Butchers'  Steers, 
Fair  to  Choice.  #3  I0.fi 3  95,  Feeders,  fair  lo  good,  $2  70 
©3  41);  Stockers,  fair  to  good,  *2i<lgi2  80;  Texans,  and 
Indiana  common  grass  to  good  corn  fed  #2  0u®3  50. 
Hoos.— Market  was  Btronger.  Choice  heavy  and 
Butchers’  Selcctums,  #5  25®5  10;  Packing,  medium  to 
prime.  #5  0j©3  JO;  Yorker*,  medium  to  prime,  $5  00® 
a  20.  Pigs,  Common  to  Good.  #4  40®5  W). 
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AddrUH  4.  B.  l'AKqt  HAIL  Turk.  Pa. 


If  you  Intend  to  buy  a 
hay  oar  (of  which  we  make 
three  (8)  styles)  a  grappling 
Fork  or  a  Sulky  Plow. 
Send  for  prices,  etc.,  to 

Fowler  i  Farrington, 

Taughnimock  Fulls.  N.  Y 


CHALLENGE 

WIN  D  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  no  other 
ill!  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shellers.  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Challenge  Wind 
Mill  and  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  111. 


5E 


IOO  PARK  PLAC  E,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  ear.!*,  etc.,  ou  uppUcatlon.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw- Yorker. 
Irving  Natloual  Bank,  etc. 


lUcatlon.  Prompt- 
ral  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


FENCES!  FENCES! 

Absolutely  tho  best  aud  cheapest  Farm  aud  Golden 
Fence  known. 

TI1E  BROCK  FLEXIBLE  FENCE  CO., 
122  Water  Street)  New  York. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  tn  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y 


Newton  s  improved  pflUU  TIC 
thou land*  u»Lse.'^*-,fw  ■■t- 
Pushes  them  back  ▼hen  •taadlng. 
draws  them  forward  n'han  lying 
down,  and  keeps  them  clean  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  ii  you  mention  this  pa 
per.  H,  0.  NEWTON.  Batavia,  UL 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HARNESS 

for  fall  plowing  has  uo  equal.  For  Agency  and  full 
particulars  write  SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO. 

Syrucuac,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  ACTIVE,  ENERCETIC  MEN 

_ ami  women  all  over  the  country  to 

Missurnt  Stlam  Washer. 
does  it  pay  to  act  as  my 
-V-vV - agent?  Because  tho  arguments 
iu  u*  lavor  are  so  namerous  and  convincing  that 
sales  are  made  with  little  difflcidly,  1  will  ship 
uWasheron  two  weeks'  trial. on  liberal  fenns.  to  be 
returnod  at  my  niponno  it  not  satisfactory.  Auents 
can  thus  t«»t  it  for  themsolvea.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for 
terms  and  illustrutod  circular  with  outline  of  argu¬ 
ment*  to  bo  a*cd  In  making  sates.  J.  Worth,  solo 
ronnfr..  St.  Lotii*.  M11..  or  box  1933,  New  York  City. 
ST9«al  prepaid  os  2wi»L.'trl*l  to  ptmu  fbr  Uslrowa  nit 
%wh«relka**aitAcssi.  tik  parUraJarsAbaat  FrssIriaL^ 

THH  PlVEtJMATIC 

FRUIT  DRIERS. 

Made  lu  all  Sixes,  for 

Factory,  Farm,  and  Family 
Use. 

At  the  test  of  the  leading  Fruit 
Evaporator*,  at  the  IVuusyl vania 
Slate  Fair,  at  Philadelphia, October, 
1SS5,  the  ‘'PNEUMATIC”  dried 
a  barrel  of  pippin*  lu  All  min¬ 
utes  less  time-  than  the  .1  merlcun. 
The  7ftm«i*  rmaa  was  distanced, 
and  withdrew  before  finishing. 
AWARDED  fHK 


Silvei*  Modal 

over  all  csunpetltors  at  N'cw  Eng¬ 
land  Fair.  US3. 

The  operation  I*  such  that  they 
retain  the  muu/al  fruit  ttavor.  The 
___  evapuratiuu  is  the  must  rapid,  with 

least  fuel.  Scud  for  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


£or  i\)t  Jjwitg. 


I  suppose  many  of  yo  i  have  seen  lime 
slaked.  You  know  what  a  heat  and  steam 
are  produced  when  water  is  put  on  quick¬ 
lime.  It  is  dangerous,  handling  tho  lime.  I 
saw  this  heat  made  use  of  the  other  day.  A 
man  was  working  on  a  new  building.  When 
the  dinner  hour  came,  he  got  two  raw  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  store,  and  after  wrapping  them  in 
cloth,  put  them  in  a  tin  pail.  He  put  the 
cover  on  the  pail  aud  then  put  it  into  a  great 
box  of  smoking  lime.  Those  potatoes  were 
cooked  as  well  as  they  would  have  been  on  a 
stove.  _  _ 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  more  of  this  heat  which  now  goes 
to  waste,  will  be  saved  for  some  purpose. 
Suppose  we  could  store  up  beat  just  as  we  can 
now  store  up  gas.  Then  suppose  we  could 
store  up  power,  so  that  we  could  make  use  of 
it  whenever  we  needed  it.  We  <  au  do  that 
now  to  a  certaiu  extent,  as,  for  instance,  when 
we  wiud  up  a  spring  in  a  clock  or  watch. 
The  power  is  there,  and  when  we  need  it  we 
can  make  use  of  it.  Some  of  our  inventors 
will  discover  wonderful  things  in  the  next  40 
years.  1  think  we  shall  then  be  able  to  handle 
this  heat  aud  power  so  they  will  work  for  us 
as  now  we  caunot  make  them.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  world  this  will  be  ! 


Speaking  of  wasted  power,  I  suppose  we 
all  throw  away  more  than  we  use.  When¬ 
ever  we  work  to  a  disadvantage,  whenever  we 
do  foolish  things  or  waste  our  time  and 
strength  on  little  trifling  things  we  throw 
away  just  so  much  power.  A  man  who  could 
so  control  his  strength  that  he  could  put  it 
just,  where  it  would  do  the  most  good  would 
be  a  giant,  wouldn't  be?  When  I  weut  to 
school  there  used  to  be  a  small  boy  who  could 
easily  throw  aoy^f  the  other  boys  in  a  wrest¬ 
ling  match.  He  was  one  of  the  smallest  boys 
in  school  yet  none  of  us  could  ever  stand  up 
agaiust  him.  He  would  wait  until  he  got  hold 
of  you  just  right,  and  then  down  you  would 
go.  That  boy  never  wasted  his  strength,  you 
see,  he  had  it  all  just  when  he  wauted  it 
most.  It  is  just  the  same  with  working  the 
mind.  Those  who  let  their  minds  go  wander¬ 
ing  about,  never  settling  upon  one  thing  and 
thinking  it  all  out,  will  always  be  second-rate 
people.  Their  thoughts  will  scatter  like  shot, 
just  when  they  most  want  them  to  go  like  a 
rifle  ball. 

A  great  many  boys  get  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  i hey  have  to  work  in  the  shadow  so  long. 
What  I  mean  by  working  “in  the  shadow”  is 
to  work  for  poor  pay  at  disagreeable  work, 
when  you  know  you  are  able  to  do  better 
work  and  earn  more  money.  Few  really 
know  bow  hard  it  is  to  do  such  work.  You 
can’t  stop,  because  the  pay  you  get,  small  as 
it  is.  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  you  from 
starving.  You  are  not  appreciated,  either, 
and  that  makes  it  all  the  harder.  No  wonder 
boys  who  work  in  this  way  get  a  little  dis¬ 
couraged  at  Limes  Life  seems  pretty  black 
to  them.  It  pays  to  stick  to  it,  though.  All 
at  once,  sometimes  when  you  least  expect  it, 
a  great  flash  of  light  comes  into  your  life.  It 
seems  to  me  like  a  person  feeling  his  way 
along  by  the  side  of  a  high  wall.  It  is  dark 
and  black,  aud  one  rod  of  the  distance  seems 
just  like  another.  All  of  a  sudden  you  get  to 
a  corner.  You  turn  it  and  there  you  are  right, 
out  in  the  sunshine.  The  dark  journey  along 
the  wall  was  only  a  part  of  the  way  you  had 
to  come.  If  you  had  given  up  aud  stopped 
trying  you  never  would  have  reached  the  cor¬ 
ner  at  all.  Now  then,  we’ll  all  get  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  tu  the  wall  of  life  if  we  only  stick  to  out¬ 
work  and  do  our  best.  We  will  liud  the  pros¬ 
pect  around  the  corner  so  fine  that  it  will  be 
worth  all  the  hard  journey.  Fortune  and 
happiness  never  will  come  to  ns,  we  have  got 
to  earn  them. 


I  TAUGHT  a  school  once  where  some  of  the 
pupils  believed  in  “charms.”  One  dav  I  asked 
a  little  girl  a  hard  question  in  arithmetic.  Who 
missed  it.  She  put  her  baud  into  her  pocket 
as  if  searching  for  something.  “There,”  she 
said,  “I  knew  1  should  miss  that,  because  I 
have  lost  my  rabbit-foot.”  It  seemed  that  she 
carried  u  rabbit’s  foot  in  her  pocket  because 
she  thought  it  brought,  her  luck.  She  thought 
if  she  had  had  the  foot  in  her  pocket  I  would 
have  asked  her  an  easier  question.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  still  believe  in  luck  and  charms.  Huch 
people  are  unfortunate.  They  get  careless, 
because  they  thing  they  are  safe— that  they 
can’t  be  injured.  They  tiud  out  too  late  bow 
foolish  they  have  been. 


People  have  some  very  strange  beliefs,  even 
to  this  day.  Au  English  writer  has  recently 
called  attention  to  a  few  remedies  that  are 
practised,  in  the  country,  in  England.  To 
cure_the  whooping  cough  some  people  have 


the  hair  shaven  from  their  heads  and  hung  on 
a  bush.  If  the  birds  carry  the  hair  away,  the 
cough  will  go  to.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
where  the  cough  goes  to.  In  another  place 
they  bold  the  head  of  a  live  trout  in  the 
patient’s  mouth,  or  put  a  large  caterpillar  in 
a  bag  and  bang  it  around  the  neck.  To  cure 
the  ague  a  live  spider  is  swallowed  in  one  part 
of  Ireland.  To  cure  pimples  they  rub  the 
face  with  the  tail  of  a  black  cat.  To  cure 
sore  eyes  the  eyes  of  a  live  frog  are  to  bo 
licked.  To  cure  rheumatism  a  toad  is  to  be 
burned  aud  the  ashes  worn  in  a  silk  bag 
around  the  neck.  Toads  are  also  supposed  to 
cure  bleeding  noses.  I  don’t  recommend  any 
of  these  cures.  1  only  speak  of  them  to  show 
what  strange  ideas  some  people  have.  I  have 
no  doubt  we  all  do  things  that  seem  very 
strange  to  the  people  who  use  these  remedies. 


THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  CITY 
HORSE. 


A  recent  number  of  a  child’s  Sunday  school 
paper  contained  the  picture  of  a  horse  which 
had  picked  a  little  child  up  iu  its  teeth  and 
deposited  it  safely  by  the  side  of  the  street, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  truck  wheels.  We  are 
apt  to  look  upon  such  pictures  as  fables  in¬ 
vented  to  “point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,”  but 
evidence  of  us  great  intelligence  may  be  wit¬ 
nessed  any  day  among  the  horses  in  the  streets 
of  our  large  cities. 

As  with  mankind  there  are  distinct  intellec¬ 
tual  grades  among  horses  in  the  city.  The 
bon-ton  never  associate  with  the  lower  classes, 
The  lordly  demeanor,  the  high-beaded  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  great  Percheroms  who  in  former 
years  drew  the  safes  of  Herring  and  other 
manufactures,  about  the  city  was  doubtless 
the  source  of  envy  and  jealousy  in  the  less 
favored  brethren,  or  were  they  proud  because 
of  the  wonderful  development  of  their  race? 

Lowest  in  the  social  grades  are  the  horses  of 
the  licensed  vender.  They  are  the  scrubs 
among  the  horses  and  an  odd  lot  they  are.  If 
an  exhibition  of  them  would  not  excite  so 
much  pity  it  would  be  interesting  as  showing 
the  different  forms  in  which  horseflesh  is  made 
up  aud  how  little  flesh,  bone  and  muscle  are 
required  to  make  a  “Wagon  Boy’s"  horse. 

Notwithstanding  their  nondescript  appear¬ 
ance  and  general  debility,  they  sometimes 
show  a  wonderful  affection  for  their  owners 
who  are  with  them  nearly  all  the  time,  shar¬ 
ing  their  prosperity  or  adversity.  It  is  really 
wonderful  to  see  them,  with  an  intelligence 
almost  human,  follow  their  masters  with  the 
load  of  vegetable  or  fish,  stopping  every  few 
yards  while  the  familiar  cry  “fresh  pogees” 
or  “paehes,”  “praties,”  startles  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  seem  to  know  just  when  to  stop 
or  start,  when  to  remain  iu  the  middle  of  the 
street,  the  most  conspicuous  place  or  edge,  up 
to  the  sidewalk. 

These  horses  are  picked  up  everywhere  and 
are  generally  used  until  they  drop  dead  or  are 
disabled  aud  have  to  bo  killed.  They  vary  in 
price  from  $10  up  to  8200.  Occasionally  a 
licensed  vender  becomes  quite  wealthy  and 
uses  good  horses. 

The  next  iu  the  ascending  social  grade  are 
the  car  horses.  Their  duties  are  mechanical 
aud  require  very  little  intelligence.  They  soou 
learn  to  escape  the  cars  whpu  switching,  and 
that  one  stroke  of  the  bell  or  sound  of  the 
whistle  means  to  stop  and  that  two  means  to 
go  on.  The  tow  horse  is  however  an  excep¬ 
tion.  He  must  learn  to  turn  about  in  any 
direction  quickly,  not  to  start  up  until  he  is 
fast  to  the  car  and  not  to  attempt  to  start  the 
loaded  car  alone,  but  in  concert  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  team.  With  car  horses  as  with  people,  it 
requires  a  high  order  of  intelligence  to  judi¬ 
ciously  help  such  us  are  iu  need  of  assistance. 
Experienced  car  horses  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  escaping  danger.  The  brakes  some¬ 
times  give  out  or  the  wheels,  and  the  crushing 
of  the  horses  often  seems  inevitable  and  yet 
they  usually  escape  without  serious  injury. 

.  The  truck  and  cart  horses  develope  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  forcing  their  way  through 
crowds.  The  most  experienced  driver,  with 
a  green  horse  has  serious  difficulty  iu  getting 
ahead  iu  a  crowd  of  teams,  but  the  exjjeri- 
enced  horse  will  rush  into  an  opening  or  force 
his  way  across  a  crowded  street  aud  save  his 
owner  much  valuable  time.  The  express 
horses  are  usually  the  largest  aud  quickest, 
and  will  get  through  a  crowded  street  without 
difficulty.  The  old  stage  lionsos  were  it  terror 
to  then-  less  experienced  brethren  with  lighter 
vehicles,  but  thanks  to  Jake  Sharp  and  the 
“Boodle  Aldermen,”  they  are  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  “safe”  horses,  which  used  to  parade 
about,  six  or  eight  tandem,  advertising  their 
owners  and  delivering  safes,  have  also  disap¬ 
peared.  UNCLE  JAMES. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark;  I  am  a  little  girl  11 
years  old  aud  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C. 
We  live  on  a  farm  of  80  acres  and  rent  about 


05  acres  for  corn  and  oats.  We  have  11  head 
of  horses  and  six  cows  and  five  calves  and 
about  20  head  of  jugs.  I  have  one  brother 
who  will  lx?  10  next  September.  We  have 
about  130  chickens;  they  are  all  Light  Brah¬ 
mas.  I  can  unhitch  and  hitch  up  a  team. 
We  have  good  eating  and  cooking  apples. 
My  brother  went  to  the  timber  last  Wednes¬ 
day  and  shot  two  squirrels  and  they  were  real 
good.  We  have  0(1  acres  Of  corn  and  “5  acres 
of  oats  and  four  ricks  of  hay.  Thanks  for 
the  seeds  you  sent.  us.  Three  years  ago  the 
Garden  Treasures  did  real  well  but  for  the 
two  past  summers  it  has  been  too  dry  for  them. 
Your  little  Niece, 

JESSIE  MARSHALL. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  have  written  to  you 
once  before.  I  do  not  live  on  a  farm.  We 
have  one  acre  of  land.  I  am  12  years  old  and 
am  living  with  my  grandfather.  We  have  00 
hens  and  85  ehickeus.  Our  bens  are  mostly 
Plymouth  Rocks.  We  sell  10  or  12  dozen  of 
eggs  every  week  and  get  20  cents  a  dozen. 
Wc  have  an  old  hen  two  years  old  and  do  not 
know  what  kiud  of  a  hen  she  is.  She  has 
white  stripes  down  her  neck  and  is  black 
everywhere  else  aud  will  weigh  eight  or  teu 
pounds.  Can  you  tell  me  wlmt  kind  of  a  hen 
she  is?  Our  Alaska  peas  had  gone  to  seed  be¬ 
fore  any  others  had  got  ripe.  My  grand¬ 
mother  has  quite  a  large  flower  garden.  Can 
you  tell  me  which  hens  you  like  best?  I  have 
a  little  black  and  white  kitten. 

Your  Nephew, 

Gales  Ferry,  Conn.  waldo  s.  wale*. 

[I  guess  that  hen  is  a  mixture  of  several 
breeds.  I  like  Wyaudottes  or  Langskans. — 
U.  M.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  It  has  been  some  time 
since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was  12  years  old  on 
July  19.  School  was  out  June  28.  The 
term  will  begin  September  1.  I  went  kazle- 
nutting  the  other  day  and  got  about  a  gallon 
Of  nuts.  There  are  lots  of  Brazil  nuts  along 
the  Calpooia.  We  have  raised  about  100 
chickens  this  year.  We  have  about  25  acres 
of  grain  cut  and  shocked,  aud  we  have  about 
40  acres  to  cut  yet. 

Tangent,  Oregon.  willie  smith. 


Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  tho  changing  sea¬ 
sons.  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
eross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  Tho  blood 
should  lie  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Give  it  a  triaL 
"  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  Bores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  I  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  healthy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  .Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mas.  C.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  ?l ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Buhach 

The  only  pure  and  re¬ 
liable  Pyrethrum  Pow¬ 
der.  The  only  practical 
exterminator  of  the 
dreaded  Rose  Hug  (Mac 
rodacfyius  eubspioosus) 
I)o  not  be  duped  with 
poisonous  uml  worth¬ 
less  compounds.  HD 
HACH  Is  the  safe  and  In¬ 
fallible  exterminator  of 
Roaches.  Water  Hugs, 
Bed  Hugs.  Elies,  Elens, 
Mosquitoes,  Ants.  Spi¬ 
ders.  all  plant  eating  in¬ 
sects;  aud.  In  fact,  all 
fie-ms  of  insect  life.  Hu 
hitch  is  perfectly  harm 
lees  to  aulmal  and  plant 
life.  All  Druggists.  Send 
your  address  for  Circulars  giving  full  particulars. 

BUHACH  I'BOIH’CIMI  AND  II'FHJ  CO., 
ZH  Ann  Street.  New  York. 

Improved  11  YIlUAUIJC  KADIS. 

Send  for  circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  (1AWTIIOKP,  JK., 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


DROWNS 
0  FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOIIV  p.  BROWN 

RIMING  MUN,  INI). 

WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wei  Is  of  any  depth,  from  80  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water,  oil  or  Gas  tiur  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  ana 
Portable  Horse  Power  Machines  set  to  work  in  80  minutes. 
Guaranteed  to  drill  fa*t«i  and  with  tea*  power  r.lmu  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Well*  in  earth  or 
rock  20  to  1 , 000 feet.  Partner*  und  others  uru  making  41  a  r, 
to  *40  per  day  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  tn  tho  business  Send  4  cents  tn 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  AfiPKKSS,  -a 
Fierce  Well  Kxcnvitor  Co,,  New  York. 


TREES 


FALL  PLANTINC. 

We  offer  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S„  be- 
Froil  &  Orniinicntal.sidf  H  many  Novell ic«. Catalogues 
sent  to  all  tegular  customers, free. 
To  others:  No  1,  Fruit*,  lllc. ;  No  2, 
Ornamental  Trees, etc.,  illustrated, 
ItC. J  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
Wholesale;  No.  ft.  Roses.  Free. 


ROSES 

GRAPE  VINES 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

JUT.  HOPE  Nl'ltSEHlIlS.  KOI  IlKSTEK.New  York. 

The  NEW  UI/\(li  I*  RAPE 

‘‘EATON,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
Awarded  two  First-Class  Certificates  of 
Merit. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Concord.  Mass. 


r«OLD 

time.  Ah 


Strawberry,  ii  New  Berry  of  very 
—  fine  quality,  now  ottered  for  the  first 
Also  Jkwkt.l.  .1  ESrttK ,  Hi:i. wont,  and  other 
v uriet log,  Address.  1*.  M.  AUGUR  A-  SONS, 
Originators.  MlDDUSMKLJ),  Conn. 

1 0  CENTS.  .We  want  liXl.OIH)  subscribers  to  the 
•'Farm  \nd  Garden  Review”  at  once,  and  oiler  It  one 
year  fur  IU  cents  (silver).  Full  Of  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Fancy  Stock,  etc.  Kvcryune  well  oleased.  Sub¬ 
scribe  now. '  l'\  13.  MILLS.  Editor,  Thorn  Ilill,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 

A  TRIAL  PACKET  OF  TIIE 

Celebrated  Everett  High  Grade  Wheat 

Free,  with  a  full  history  of  the  same,  to  any  one  send 

II  .»  1  A  I  .....  ...  1  A  I  *  I  I  I.’  I  ’  t.*  I  \  \\i  I«’  f-t  VJ 


rnrr  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &C-, 
T  ntt mailed  on  application.  HI  U  AM 

MI  B  LEY  cV  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y". 


Bulbs. 


WHEAT 

ALL  THE  IMPROVED  AND  HARDY  VARIETIES 
that  have  withstood  the  past  winter,  uninjured 


history.  A  description  sent  l>y  mail  for  I  Oe.  in  stamps. 
Address  S  ATI  U  I  I.  W  I LMON.Seed Wheat  Grower, 

DILI  II  AN  ICS  VI LLF,  BUCKS  CO.,  I’A. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES, 


TREES*  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  tho  Full  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FU  FIT  and  Ol'llniucntnl 
TREES.  Shrub*.  Roses,  Vines,  S.'l A  1,1, 
FRUITS.  Hedge  I’lnnts.  Print  Tree  Need- 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  of  115? 7.  mailed  free  J-Jitnbluheil  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHdNIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TITTLE  A  CO.  Proprietors,  HLOOJUNGTOX,  ILL. 


THE  GRAN0ER!FAMILYf  FK I  IT  und  VEGETABLE 

EVAPORATORS. 

83.50,  Mti. 00  and  SI  O.OO. 

Send  for  circular.  Easier?;  Maxu- 
faot'u  Co.,  Tv!  S.  Fifth  St.,  Plilla. 


PEABSON'8 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents'  profit*,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  reeoinmomlntintis  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEA  It  MON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ROSSIE  IRON  ORE  PAINT. 

fs  made  from  Red  Oxide  Ore— Is  the  best  und  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron  und  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  a  HU  not  crock  or  p.W-  will  protect 
roofs  front  sparks.  Samples  free.  -\sk  prices  of 

KOSSIF.  IKON  (IKK  PAINT  CO., 

Ogdensbiirg,  N.  Y. 
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Ccm'cigei  MANURE  SPREADERS 
&.  FARM  WAGONS  sold  tho  first  year 
I'lie  cheapest  Spreader  out  and  t lie 
only  kind  that  can  he 
attached  to  via  Ungun,. 
Also  manufacturers 
r/iv  Vlolor  Clover 

llulier*.  imperial 
_^cu«17strn\v  Stackers 
Monarch  Fanning  .Bills.  Cora  spellers. 
Feed  Cutters,  etc.  AH  are  warranted  Prices 
mailed  free.  NKtVAKK  MAI'HINKCO.  Culnmbus.O. 

Eastern  It  ranch  II, mi*,'.  II  \LK  ItSTII  tv  N ,  Mil. 


I>  L’  WIHYC  For  Mexican  war  und  Union  Veter- 
ans.  Messrs  R.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 


$250“ 


EVERY  MONTH. 

1.000  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED  . 
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THE  BUBAL  M1W-Y0RKEB. 


PERSONALS.- 

Secretary  Lamar  is  a  Jersey  cattle  fan¬ 
cier,  and  has  a  small  herd  at  his  home  in 
Oxford,  Miss. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  heads  the  list  of  lux¬ 
urious  rulers.  His  personal  expenses  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $10,000,000  per  annum.  He  is  38 
yeai’s  of  age. 

The  widow  of  Gou,  Grant  is  passing  the 
summer  at  Long  Branch,  and  is  so  much  im¬ 
proved  in  health  and  spirits  that  the  members 
of  her  family  have  ceased  to  be  worried  about 
her. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours  on  the  farm  of 
Mvrou  Huskiugs,  of  Maple  Grove,  Mich.  The 
other  day  Mrs.  Huskings  gave  birth  to  trip¬ 
lets,  two  ewes  to  five  lambs,  and  the  family 
cat  to  seven  kittens. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  of  the  New  York  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  has  become  Professor  of 
Botany,  and  Prof.  E.  H.  Hinebaugh  Instruct, 
or  in  Veterinary  Science,  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Miss  Rose  Coghi.an  owns  a  farm  at  Yon¬ 
kers,  where  she  raises  her  own  pigs  and  chick¬ 
ens,  and  where  she  will,  when  the  inclination 
seizes  her,  mount  a  mowing-machine  ahd  cut 
her  own  hay.  An  excellent  actress,  but  a 
poor  farmer. 

Mr.  Ai.vtn  Clark,  founder  of  the  famous 
telescope  manufactory  at  Cambridge,  Mass, 
is  dangerously  ill.  He  is  over  S3  years  of  age, 
and  up  to  last  Thursday  was  remarkably  act¬ 
ive  for  one  of  bis  age.  His  death  is  expected 
at  any  moment. 

The  very  numerous  Poor  family  will  have 
its  reuuiou  this  year  at  Haverhill,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14.  Since  the  last  meeting  two  widely- 
known  members — Harris  J.  Poor  aud  Ben: 
Perley  Poor — have  died.  Many  of  the  Poors 
are  quite  wealthy'. 

A  Madison,  W is. ,  special  says  Henry  P. 
Armsby,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
at  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  directorship  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Experimental  Statiou,  aud  will 
leave  for  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone,  son  of 
“the  Grand  Old  Man,’’  has  for  18  years  presid¬ 
ed  over  the  parish  in  which  Hawardeu  Castle 
is  situated.  He  was  appointed  by  bis  father 
to  the  living — about  the  richest  private  living 
in  England,  yielding  some  $l6,U0ti  a  year. 

Qceen  Victoria  is  mourning  the  death  of 
ner  old  nurse,  Miss  Skerritt,  who  recently 
passed  away  at  the  mature  age  of  94.  Miss 
Sknrritt  bad  seeu  service  under  Queens  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Adelaide,  and  had  uursed  Queen 
\  ictoria,  the  Prince  of  Wales  aud  other  royal 
children. 

A  I’  rench  laud-owner  named  Bareiller  re¬ 
cently  died.  He  was  once  mayor  of  his  towu 
but,  after  assaulting  a  workman,  was  com! 
pelled  to  spend  a  year  in  prison.  His  disgrace 
alienated  hisalfeotion  from  his  native  laud  and 
his  large  property  is  willed  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany. 

Mrs.  Langtry’s  7,000  acres  of  California 
land  cost  her  just  *100,000.  All  thetalkal  out 
her  becoming  u  citizen  of  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  bosh.  She  cannot  become  a 
citizen  unless  her  legal  domicile  is  here.  -A 
wife  *  domicile  is  that  of  her  husband,  aud 
Mr.  Langtry’s  domicile  is  England. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  withdrawn 
the  Pusteur  money  grant  to  the  General  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Vienna,  the  treatment  for  hydropho¬ 
bia  having  proved  a  failure.  Pasteur,  how¬ 
ever,  bas  supreme  faith  in  it,  and  an  English 
Commission  that  recently  investigated  it  in 
Paris  has  reported  favorably  on  it. 

Miss  Anna  H.  Whitney,  of  Lancaster, 
"Mass, ,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders 
ot  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  America  She  spent 
years  in  Switzerland  studying  the  dogs,  aud 
she  is  recognized  as  an  authority.  She  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  Chequasseti  kcunels,  und  finds 
time  also  to  conduct  the  Chequasset  School 
for  girls. 

Some  one  threw  a  head  of  cabbage  at  Igna¬ 
tius  Donnelly,  the  Minnesota  Shakespcurcan 
expositor  and  ex- Congressman,  while  lie  was 
making  a  speech  once.  He  paused  a  second 
and  said:  “Gentlemen,  I  only  asked  for  your 
ears;  1  don’t  care  for  your  heads!”  He  was 
not  bothered  any  more  during  the  remainder 
of  his  speech. 

There’s  another  report,  that  Sum  ley  Afri- 
canus  has  been  massacred  by  natives  after  he 
had  been  deserted  by  bis  followers.  It  comes 
through  Zanzibar  and  Paris,  whereas  the  last 
doleful  reports  came  from  t  he  other  (west)  side 
of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  the  West  Indies. 
4  hose  who  ought  to  know  best  in  Europe  don’t 
think  the  report  true. 

Colqrow,  the  troublesome  chief  of  the  Ute 
Indians,  now  causing  so  much  fear  iu  Col¬ 
orado  aud  Wyoming,  is  years  old  and 
weighs  250  pounds,  but  is  rejiorted  to  be  as 
tough  aud  spry  as  a  feather-weight  youngster. 


The  old  rascal  claims  a  vast  section  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  has  been  living  at  large  off  the  Res¬ 
ervation  since  1879,  exacting  black  mail  from 
the  settlers  in  the  guise  of  a  royalty  on  their 
land  which  he  claimed  to  own. 

Captain  John  Barr,  of  the  Scottish  cutter 
the  Thistle,  is  a  fiucly  developed  man,  a  little 
over  40  years  of  age,  and  he  has  pleasant  feat¬ 
ures,  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
framed  in  dark  hair  cut  short,  aud  a  beard 
and  mustache  of  considerable  length.  His 
eyes  are  lat  ge,  and  although  mild,  seem  en¬ 
dowed  with  extraordinary  power  of  percep¬ 
tion,  while  his  voice,  although  soft,  has  great 
compass. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  Director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
bas  been  secured  as  president  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  connected  with  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Under  his  man¬ 
agement  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
money  which  the  University  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  National  grant  will  at  length  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  richest  clergyman  in  the 
Unitarian  Church.  He  is  a  large  real  estate 
owner  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  where  bis  light, 
little  figure  may  bo  seen  any  morning  iu  his 
row-boat  pulling  a  vigorous  stroke,  with  gray 
flaunel  shirt  and  big  straw  hat  and  face  well 
bronzed  with  exposure,  looking  the  picture  of 
happiness  and  content. 

“Little  Jake”  Selligman,  of  Michigan,  is 
not  live  feet  high,  and  yet  he  is  a  millionaire, 
a  director  in  nine  banks  aud  four  railroads, 
and  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  real 
estate.  He  went  to  Michigan  25  years  ago 
with  only  *L00  iu  his  pocket.  He  started  in 
the  clothing  business  on  a  borrowed  capital  of 
?200,  and  spent,  the  *100  cash  he  had  in  hiring 
a  brass  band  and  four  horses,  and  scattering 
circulars  advertising  his  business  over  the 
country. 

Jesse  Grant,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
the  General,  came  very  near  being  killed  by  a 
stroke  of  lightniug  at  East  Lynne,  Conn.,  dur¬ 
ing  a  r<  cent  thunderstorm.  Mr.  Grant,  his 
wife  aud  two  children  were  sitting  with  other 
guests  in  the  parlor  of  their  boarding-house, 
whrn  the  room  was  suddenly  illuminated  with 
an  extraordinary  flash  of  lightning,  with  a 
noise  similar  to  that  of  an  explosion,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur.  Mr. 
Grant  was  severely  injured,  but  Mrs.  Grant 
escaped  uuburt. 

The  Marquis  aud  Marquise  Des  Mores, 
famous  for  their  cattle  interests  iu  Dakota,  are 
now  at  logger  heads  in  Pains.  Sbe  used  to  be 
Miss  Von  Hoffman,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
banker  of  this  city.  He  was  reported  to  have 
invested  nearly  $2,100,000  in  laud,  cattle  and 
other  enterprises  connected  with  live  stock  in¬ 
terests.  Lately  he  lost  heavily  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Meat  Consumers’  Company  and  other  ven¬ 
tures,  and  after  having  been  arrested  here  for 
alleged  breach  of  contract,  followed  his  wife 
to  Paris.  Now  she  is  suing  for  a  divorce  on 
the  ground  that  she  “cannot  endure  his  tem¬ 
per.”  There  are  reports  that  most  of  the 
money  he  invested  in  the  live  stock  business 
came  from  her  or  her  people. 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  has  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  marly  all  September  to  visit¬ 
ing  agricultural  fairs.  He  has  nine  counties 
on  his  list  already,  and  is  adding  more  every 
day.  He  will  begin  on  Sept  2,  at  Fonda, 
Montgomery  County.  On  the  8th  be  will  see 
what  Saratoga  Couuty  can  show,  at  Ballston 
Spa.  On  the  loth  he  will  visit  the  Herkimer 
Couuty  uxbition  at  Herkimer,  goiug  thence 
the  next  day  to  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  and 
to  Ithaca.  Tompkins  Couuty,  the  following 
day.  Sept.  1<>  and  17  will  be  spent  n  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  the  Governor  will  represent 
the  State  of  New  York  at  the  Constitutional 
Centennial  celebration.  The  Orange  County 
show  at  New  burg,  is  on  the  card  for  Sept.  22; 
Rockland  Couuty,  at  New  York  City,  Sept. 
23;  Steuben  Couuty,  at  Bath,  Sept.  29,  and 
Yates  County,  at  Penu  Yau,  Oct.  0. 

Miss.  Mihdie  Morgan,  live-stock  reporter 
of  the  N.  Y.  Times  aud  Herald,  and  formerly 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  is  a  tall,  thin, 
long-visaged,  bronze-faced  woman,  about  45, 
dressed,  week  >lays,  usually  iu  limp,  skimp, 
brownish  blue  stuff  made  iu  way  lack  fashion, 
and  short  enough  to  display  a  heavy  pair  of 
thick-soled,  unpolished  brugans,  fit  for  tramp¬ 
ing  in  search  of  information  through  the 
stock-yards  where  the  roughest  cow-puncher 
is  respectful  in  her  presence.  She  is  reported 
to  know  more  about,  horses  than  any  woman 
and  probably  any  man  iu  America.  In  busi¬ 
ness  she  is  tliruughly  horn  at,  hard-working 
aud  faithful.  Outside  of  business  she  is  said 
to  be  brilliant,  charming  and  entirely  tcuu- 
niue.  In  aud  out  of  business  she  has  secured 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  whokuow 
her,  though  her  tall,  stooping  figure,  neavy 
tread  and  eccentric  dresi  attract  the  gaping 
attention  of  strangers  as  she  frequently  passes 
the  Rural  office. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  story  of  a  New  York  House  brings  out 
a  thought  that  is  generally  accepted  as  true. 
The  sons  and  grandsons  of  most  rich  men  de¬ 
generate.  As  a  rule  large  fortuues  are  not 
added  to  by  those  who  inherit  them.  A  man 
starts  out  in  life  with  a  moderate  competence. 
By  close  application  he  accumulates  property. 
His  sons  do  not  work  as  he  did  and  his  grand¬ 
sons  are  yet  more  idle.  The  descendants,  or 
most  of  them,  degenerate  physically  aud  men¬ 
tally.  The  power  and  the  ability  are  there, 
but  they  are  never  developed  u  ntil  after  the  for¬ 
tune  has  wasted  away,  some  one  of  the  family 
puts  life  into  the  old  ancestor’s  energy,  aud 
accumulates  another  fortune.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  fortune  lasts  through  four  generations. 
Inherited  wealth  generally  makes  students 
or  spendthrift  — neither  of  these  classes  can 
hold  money'.  If  this  were  not  so  Henry  George 
and  his  theory  would  attract  more  of  the 
true  laboring  men.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
thinking  men  that  property  iu  this  country 
will  turn  over  every  100  years  or  so — that  the 
sons  of  poor  men  to  to-day  have  more  than  a 
fair  chance  to  handle  the  property  which  rich 
men’s  sons  cannot  hold  together. 

The  American  Magazine  is  an  admirable 
monthly.  It  improves  with  every  number. 
It  is  conducted  on  a  unique  plan.  The  series 
of  articles  describing  the  people  and  country 
“Aloug  the  C'aribean”  are  excellent  in  every' 
way.  There  is  a  strange  country  to  the  south 
of  us.  It  is  a  land  of  great  possibilities,  and 
its  future  history  is  sure  to  be  mixed  with  our 
own.  Let  a  water-way  across  the  isthmus  be 
opened  and  these  sleepy  South  American 
towns  would  spring  iutoanew  life.  Where 
are  the  immigrants  of  the  future  to  go  to?  We 
are  getting  crowded  in  this  country.  If  our 
population  increases  as  rapidly  as  now  seems 
probable,  in  1925  there  will  be  hardly  breath- 
ing  room  here.  Where  will  the  restless  and 
the  ambitious  go  then?  What  new  worlds 
are  left  open  ?  The  lower  portion  of  South 
America  will  doubtless  prove  a  rich  field  for 
the  future  immigrant.  Africa,  too,  will  offer 
homes  to  the  thousands  who  will  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  older  countries.  How  little  we 
know  of  Africa — that  silent,  dark  country.  It 
will  be  years  before  we  can  know  more. 

There  is  a  very  touching  story  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  number  of  the  American  Magazine 
entitled  “A  Woman  Who  Failed.”  In  many 
respects  it  is  one  of  the  best  American  short 
stories  we  have  ever  read.  This  woman  failed 
because  she  could  not  give  her  husband  the 
sympathy  aud  devotion  he  needed.  He  was  a 
poor,  struggling  doctor  fighting  bis  way  up 
into  practice  and  reputation.  Such  a  man 
needed  a  brave,  hopeful  wife.  This  woman 
was  a  weak  creature  who,  during  her  hus- 
hand's  hardest  fight  with  poverty  could  not 
help  reminding  him  that  had  she  married  her 
other  lover  her  life  would  have  been  easier. 
She  did  not  deserve  to  succeed.  The  woman 
wbu  can  watch  her  husband  battle  manfully' 
and  honestly  against  poverty'  and  remind  him 
that  somebody  else  might  have  made  more  of 
a  successes  as  cruel  as  the  man  who  marries  a 
delicate  woman,  watches  her  grow  tired  and 
feeble  over  her  work  and  then  informs  her 
that  he  might  have  married  a  stronger  and 
healthier  woman. 

When  success  did  come  to  this  doctor,  his 
wife  could  not  share  it  with  hint.  She  had 
not  earned  her  share  of  it.  “To  him  that 
overcometh  will  1  give  a  crown  of  life.”  Only 
those  who  fight  and  overcome  are  rewarded. 
It  is  the  wife  who  stands  true  as  steel  at  her 
husbands  side,  believing  in  him  no  matter 
how  life  may  treat  them,  doing  a  woman’s 
part  patiently  and  faithfully,  who  deserves  to 
succeed,  who  can  enjoy  her  husbaud’s  success. 
There  are  thousands  who  work  on  bravely 
aud  faithfully  only  to  see  the  honor  won  by 
their  work  claimed  by  others.  They  do  not 
fail,  A  promise  has  been  given  them  which 
dull  aud  uneventful  lives  never  eau  under¬ 
stand. 
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Chicago,  Madison.  W Is..  Indianapolis.  St.  Louis  and 
Maryland  Srat>-  Fairs.  Also  imp.  "Grandee,"  "Briton,” 
"Crown  Piinco.”  "Sir  John  *  and  •'Dunams."  nil  fr>  m 
Treadwell,  nave  been  Used  In  my  flock  io-r  prices  ad¬ 
dress  H.  L\  GOLDsboholuh,  Las  ton.  Talbot  to.,  -ltd. 


Ohio  ImproYed  Chester 

The  best  1*  og  la  the  world.  Mot 
•uhjscl  (o  Cholera.  Sold  IShd. 

T"""<M  2806  lbs. 

S^nd  for  dTaoription  of  this  fam¬ 
ous  bre«d9  fowi6. 

TEE  Ij.  B.  aiiVSB  CO_ 

Cleveland,  O  ,  U.S.A. 


Heal  Estate. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  .  SI. OOO. OOO 

Offers  its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  ^5 00, 
SI. OOO  no  *5.1/00.  runt  Hi*,- ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Luardiaiis,  w  nd  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  first  Mortgages  on  Heal  !->uuc  wciTn  three 
times  <lu-  -amount  nf  the  loan,  .-.od  hc-ld  by  (be  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Coin pti  ny  of  >  ew  York,  Trustee, 
secured  Also  l\v  'he  entire  paid  Up  capital  ot  SLOUO.OOO. 

It  also  offers  (lit  RAXTFEII  MX  PER  CENT, 
first  mortgag-  s  on  Kansas  City  busln-  —  property  and 
improved,  'arms  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  co 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mori  state  Trust  Co., 

New  Yo<-lt  Cliy,  S-V  Broadway. 

Providence.  R.  !  .  1?  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  i  G  South  tth  St. 

Loudon,  England.  as  Gresham  St. 


GO  SOUTH  SttXmp  for  purticu  BUY  A  HOME 

tors.  E.  C.  LINDSKi  A  I  (I.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

crljn  stamp  for  Washington  Territory  Pamphlet. 
uCIlU  Ksat  :  m\n,  Llkweli.yx  .t  Co  .  s.-atth  Wash 


M  land  Agency.  Cheap  Farms. 

¥  I Kiilnfl la  l'n3e-  griffin  a 

w  IIIIn  II11H  J  EltMs,  Petersburg,  Va. 


SPLENDID  ROANOKE  RIVER 

Stock  and  Grain  Farm! 

Farm  located  s>  miles  south  of  Petersburg;  2U)  In 
Umber uml  wood  nid  1 -tie  acres  Roanoke  Rivrr  low 
►.-rounds  which  are  as  neb  as  am  lands  m  the  State, 
and  adapted  to  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  ►era--.  The 
inausiun  is  a  splendid  building  IS  rooms,  mar¬ 
ble  lit nnlles,  mahogany  doors, and  everything 
in  keeping;  situated  lu  ■  beautiful  ysrd  on  the  banks 
ot  the  river.  Then-  are  So  farm  houses,  embracing 
barns,  stables,  granaries,  church  and  store,  steamers 
pass  iu  :i  vi  tecr  uf  the  o  welling  Fighty-Uvc  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  have  been  sold  from  this  farm  in  one 
year  Game,  such  :l-  deer,  turkeys,  partrluges,  snuir- 
r*  K  etc.,  abound,  and  the  -iver  is* filled  w.thflsb.  This 
property  was  the  former  home  of  a  millionaire,  who 
owned  1..HX)  negr  ,  s  before  the  war  It  Is  the  richest 
farm  and  most  beautiful  home  Inthe  South,  aud 
would  make  one  of  tin"  finest  stock  farm-  in  the 
l  piled  Stutes.  Lite  head  of  entile  and  l.HW  hogs 
can  p“  fatted  and  raise: !  mi  ic  annually  .  For  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  means  fond  of  field  sports,  1 1  would  make  a 
splendid  winter  home,  and  property  fully  developed 
will  pay  $30  per  annum.  Lvpot  1  miles:  15  hours  of 
New  York.  This  property  lues  been  held  at *M'.  *  0,  but 
fora  good  cash  pay  im-ru ,  we  will  sell  at  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice.  1-and  catalogue.*  f*ve. 

,  URIFFIN  A' JERVIS. 

Lund  Agents,  -  Petersburg,  Virgiuia. 

TRAVEL  VIA 

*1  Through  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  In  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  front  and  to  the 
East,  West,  North  and  South. 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Route  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
—  or  St  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

For  Tickets,  Sates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
Of  connecting  lines,  or  address 

T.  J.  POTTER,  H.  B.  STORE,  PAUL  MORTON, 

1st  V.  P.  G.  M.  G.  P.  A  T.  A. 

For  handsome  Illustrated  Burlington  Route  Guide 
Book  send  1c.  postage  to  the  U.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago,  Ill 


1  i ' 

r-.,  *..Lj*MlSk'.L1a?V^ 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

Buckeye  Fertilizer  Drills,  Buckeye 
Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators, 
Buckeye  Seeders,  Buckeye  Cider 
_  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes, _ 

SPRINCFIELTD,  OHIO. 


•  «\||  a  r%  m  uxPC  oaeh  setof  Grinding  Plates  to  srrlnd 

WE  uUAKAN  I  tt  0,000  to  8,000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

%lir  nil  A  D  A  fcJTCC  tnore  work  and  better  work  with 
WE  oUAKAN  I  tt  ©<iUtt!  power  thuu  can  be  done  on 
any  other  mill. 

Uir  nil  ADA  AJTrr  the  Ntronerst  and  best  mill  made, 
Wt  uUAnAN  I  tt  and  the  rlicii  pest,  when  you  con- 
aider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 


00^tTSTvC 


0  UR"H  E WpR  E-C  LEANER 


BIROSELLM’F’GC 
SOUTH  BEND-INOI/ 


r*«t: 


srs 


HOLSTBIN-FRIESIAN8. 

STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
LAK  JsSt-i  I  I>JK  HTOC  1$  FABM  lms 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  afi.tRii  lbs.  2  or.  of  miUc  In  a  year. 
The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  23,602  IL>*.  10  oz. in  a  year. 
The  only  two-year -old  tliai  hue  Riven  IS,  4*4  lb*.  13  oz.  In  a  year. 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  lias  averaged  17,16a  lbs. 
l  oz.  In  a  year. 

Thu  only  herd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  I2,ib51bs.  7 
oz.  In  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holsteln-Frleslan  that  has  made  21 
lli.t.  li>>4  oz.  of  butter  In  a  week. 

Thirty -one  Cows  lu  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  or 
butter  In  a  week. 

CtOT»LOt^J  i3oe.m».W^^wifFLWilkX!'-  Fourteen  Cow*  in  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  I  oz.  of 
■ILK  RECORD  2602]  US.  20ZS. IN  ONE  VUR.  ,V?ffV5vAJ  butler  Lll  a  Week. 

Also  a  line  stud  of  Clydesdale.  Stallions,  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  standard-bred  Hambletonlan  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A:  LAMB,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


$U.sceUauEou.$ 


THE 


GremAmerican 

M1 

Company 


Greatest  offer.  Now  s  your  time 
to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Teas,  Cuffed  ami  Baking 
HCijO]  Powder,  and  secure  a  beautiful 
Gold  Hand  or  Moss  Rose  China 
■■■■  Tea  Set,  Dinner  S/'t,  Gold  Band 
loss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Bra.'.-.  Lamp,  Castor,  or 


Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Bra!.-.  Lamp,  Cas 
Webster' a  Dict  ion  ary.  For  part  icular*  address 

THE  GKIAT  AMERICAN  TEA  © 


P.  O.  Box2a9. 


M  ERICA  N  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Ytisey  bt„  New  York. 


ESTKUUSURO  1652. 

.JACKHON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  TOEE  STATE  EEAIH  TILE  AHD  PIPE  WOEES, 
MA  IN  OVFICK,  76  THIRD  A  VE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


UCKEYE 


-WROUGHT  IRON 

.  Punched  Rail  Fbucb 


Suitable  for  Privtta  H*eiJooc"»,  Pirki.  C«*rt  Bhim,  OomotorlM  ®»  PaVlW 
VtuumU— mad?  fitk»pp  PUlo  nr  Ora«n«ntal  Alao,  tot*  o  futures  of  tb* 
lEONTUaMlSK  WIND  EN01KKS,  BUCKET*  PORCJJ  f  GMPB. 

BUCKEYE  l,AWN  novv^ua.  nc 
Icad/orllluitrmUd  CeiiU^uee  tad  Prioei  lo  ^ 

_  MAST,  FOOS  Sc  CO„  Springfield,  Ohjft 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  LANDST 

Yuba  and  Sutter  Counties  offer  land  tit  low  prices' 
Fine  climate.  No  snow,  lee  or  blizzards.  Oranges,  lent 
ons,  raisins,  peuelies,  prunes,  apricots  and  all  other 
fruits.  Good  markets.  For  descriptive  pamphlet 
address  THE  IMMIGRATION  BUREAU, 

Marysville,  f’al. 


A  WOMAN’S  REASON. 

She  was  always  saying  “  Because,” 

It  came  at  the  end  of  each  clause, 

As  a  reason  for  all  that  she  did  — 

A  bad  habit  she  never  could  rid— 

One  day  a  bee  lit  ou  her  dress. 

As  she  fled  to  the  house  In  distress, 

I  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  plight, 

The  cause  for  alarm  and  affright; 

For  a  moment  she  did  chance  to  pause, 

Theu  came  the  old  answer,  "  Bee-cause.” 

—Ooodall’s  Sun. 

In  this  world  a  few  pieces  of  wire  and  bits 
of  tape  make  a  Lotta  bustle. — New  Orleans 
Picayune. 

A  wedding  ceremony  shouldn’t  pass  off  too 
smoothly.  For  instance,  there  should  be  a 
bitch  of  some  kind. — Puck. 

It  is  said  Diogenes  slept  in  a  tub.  We  sup¬ 
pose  somebody  had  to  wring  him  up  in  the 
morning. — Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

There  is  no  use  for  garden  vegetables  com¬ 
peting  ti  >r  prizes  at  an  agricultural  fair — the 
cabbage  w  ill  always  bea  head. —  Washington 
Post, 

The  most  afflicted  part  of  the  house  is  the 
window.  It  is  full  of  panes;  aud  who  has  not 
seen  more  than  one  window  blind. — Ameri¬ 
can  Inventor. 

Two  little  girls  of  seven  and  eight  are  play¬ 
ing  together.  “Aud  your  papa,  what  does  he 
do?”  asked  one  of  them.  “Whatever  mamma 
says.” — Ottawa  Journal. 

“  On  which  side  of  the  street  do  you  live, 
Mrs.  Noouau,”  asked  the  counsel.  “On  aither 
soide,  sir,”  said  she.  “  If  yes  go  wan  way  its 
ou  the  right.  If  yes  go  the  other  it’s  on  the 
left.” —  Washingtoyi  Post. 

A  paper  asked;  “Is  there  a  wife  in  the  city 
to-day  who  makes  her  husband's  shirts?”  The 
following  answer  was  received  by  return  of 
post:  “I  do,  but  he  won’t  wear  ’em.” — Otago 
Witness. 

Big  buttons  still  continue  to  be  fashionable. 
A  Texas  lady  missing  two  buttons  on  her 
dress,  asked  her  boy  if  he  had  seen  them. 
“Yes,  ma,  the  cook’s  got  them.  She  uses 
them  as  lids  to  the  saucepans.” — Toledo  Blade. 

“Speaking  about  tbe  artist  who  painted 
fruit  so  naturally  that  the  birds  came  and 
pecked  at  it,”  said  the  fat  reporter,  “I  drew  a 
hen  that  was  so  true  to  life,  that  after  the  sage 
threw  it  into  the  waste  basket  it  laid  there.” — 
Peabody  Reporter. 

“What  are  you  doing  now,  Thomas?” 
asked  the  minister,  patronizingly.  “1  am  a 
writer  for  the  press,”  said  the  lad  proudly. 
“Indeed,  you  are  quite  youug  for  that. 
What  do  you  write?”  “1  direct  wrappers.” — 
Washington  Critic. 

With  one  B  Out.— We  have  received  a 
prospectus  of  “Seven  Gables, ”  which  is  the 
name  of  a  girls’  school.  It  is  an  excellent 
school,  but  we  don’t  take  much  stock  in  the 
new  spelling  reform  that  leaves  out  one  of  all 
double  letters. — Portland  Transcript . 

Applicant:  “  Is  this  the  place  to  apply  for 
a  pension?  I’m  an  old  soldier,  sir,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  I  haven’t  asked  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  give  me  a  cent.  Now  I  want  assist¬ 
ance.”  Pension  agent:  “You  want  a  back 
pension?”  Applicant:  “Certainly;  that’s 
where!  was  shot.” — Tid-Bits. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  Inches  Iona,  By  canto  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  now  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  execIliiiK  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  urejtilunrvrherever  exhibited.  Price  Baton  ap¬ 
plication.  D  llunaeh  lues  for  sale. 


Buy  the  Best. 


THE 


EUREKA 


Awarded  FIRST  Pre- 
^ 51  nil unt  wild  Gol d  Med- 
i.r  World’s  Fair  New 
r”  <  i-if=?l--^tOrleana,overl2  leading 
-L'U *V tjV  wind  Mills  The  EU- 

^SSSyAJltliKA,  after  a  trial 

i  - - iff  lusting  *  ms*,  was  pro. 

pounced  the  beat  over 
nil  and  to-day  stands 

at  the  head  of  all  MthlfM'or 

wnA-anUd  F-Gmateaon  ap 


7\  Little  C,iRl 


A  qr&en  pear. 


iIJAhmm. — 


Combination  . 


THE  LATEST 

—  AND  — 

THE  BEST. 


Sherman  Pier  and  Ensilage  Gutter. 

POINTS: 


EXAMINE 


Iron  Frame,  Steel  Hearings,  Positive  Cut,  No 
Springs,  No  Itubhitt  Metal,  New  Feed 
Rollers  ami  Adjustment, 

Safety  Fly  Wheel. 


.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORP., 

HICCANUM,  CONN. 

Warehouse,  .  38  So.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


IE  HUDSON  STEEL  POTATO  DICCER. 

^S^SOUP  HTKKL  ft  lorn  LIFT  FROST  SHANK. 
O  "-^^JIOM.FII  STRKI.  "Mill  111  ItOAlUV  ROD*. 

2  I.VMSR  UAHS,  KTKKL  SHARK, 
— TTr-— EXTRA  HIGH  BEAM  AND 
~  ~ .  T  ' —  ROCKER  BOTTOM. 


IE  BEST  \f  -T 

\Yv\A  TESTIMONIALS.  9 

cord  Yet.  great 

ioer  Sample.  ’■  L~*~" .  IMPROV’T. 

ii  n  /-*  I  UI/xDUC  D  I  V/T  R  W  Ffln.  N.  Y. 


i  BELLE  CITY 

.Feed!  Ensilage 

?  CUTTER. 

FllUttn  Know  I IimI  feeding  Kn- 
■  1 1  UK  p  iorrenMui  pruOtKa  »nd  we 
ink  jnu  1(6  b.«ni)  foe ourllluiiirelvd 
fulnlottuu  mihI  IVlfO  LUth  before 
J buying  ii  cutter.  All  «!*««• 
TSIlo  and  KhmUk**  IrviUie  KUKK. 

^  Hello  City  Bfp.  Co.,  Rtdne.Wis. 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  offer  for  the  Pall  of  1887,  a  large  and  unusually  choice  stock 
of  Standard  Apples,  Standard,  Half  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Peach¬ 
es,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Quinces.  Also  a  full  line  of  other  Nursery  Stock 
both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Shrubs  and  ltoses.  With  an  experience  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  soil  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  growing  only  for  the 
trade  we  can  offer  special  inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  aud  solicit  tlicir 
correspondence  or  a  personal  examination  of  our  stock  before  making  contracts  for  Fall. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A  LAMH.  Syraouae,  IN.  Y. 

WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

A l*n  coven.  for  AGKICULTirUAL  IMPLEMENT**,  WA(il  .  vn.l  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purpoMinou  Farm,  ate.  Cheap.  Durable, Serviceable.  WATER  FKUUJ  .V^kKTINGby  Uieiflecefrom  lWy- 
per  ituuare  foot,  all  wlfftliK.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  NiiiNT  FLAM  II KD  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  k1ok,  sash  ou  Hot  Beds  anil  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  r*  yyaril,  and  ts  36  Inches  wide,  Send 
for  circular*,  Bam  plea,  etc.,  free.  Mention  thts  paper.  ^ 

l.  H.  W  A  TEK  TROOPING  KIUEIt  CO.  (MMITEO  ^iOUTII  STKKET,  NEW  YORK, 

^^CIENTIFIlKilNDING  MILL 

THE  BENT  MILL  ON  EARTH 

In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

- FOR  GRINDING - 

Ear  Corn.  Shelled  Corn.  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO.,  L’D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS',  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Purest  and  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  lu  (lie  country,  with  entire  satisfaction.” 
Cheaper  and  better  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  “gait  M  anuaJU 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &c.  Address  J  •  W.  BAKKER,  bee  y*  Syracuse,  N.  i . 
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STOCK  EXHIBIT 


/or  /to  jY£py-rc?^£/i 


THE  FARMER  IS  MASTER  OF  THE  SITUATION 


Eleventh  Cartoon  of  the  Series.  Fig\  324 


SEPT  3 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  SEPTEMBER- 


HORSES. 

The  practice  of  turning  horses  out  on  to  a 
poor,  hard  pasture  after  a  hard  day’s  work  to 
pick  up  what  feed  they  can,  without  rest,  is 
both  cruel  and  injurious.  The  feed  is  now 
poor,  and  the  second  growth  is  productive  of 
a  profuse  and  weakening  salivation.  By  what¬ 
ever  cause  iu  this  second  growth  this  effect  is 
produced  it  should  be  avoided, and  only  good, 
nutritious  food  should  be  given,  If  for  any 
reason  this  salivation  occurs,  it  may  be  quick¬ 
ly  stopped  by  feeding  a  quart  of  dry  bran  or 
ground  food.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  because  horses  arc'  undoubtedly  in¬ 
jured  by  something  iu  the  second  growth  of 
meadows. 

Errors  in  feeding  are  prolific  sources  of 
trouble  with  horses.  Full  feeding  after  long 
fastiug  or  severe  work  is  injurious  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  indigestion:  so  is  copious  watering 
soon  after  feeding.  All  these  mistakes  are  to 
be  especially  avoided  at  this  time,  when  hard 
work,  hot  weather  and  the  weariness  of  the 
driver  all  tend  to  negligence.  As  the  fall 
plowing  is  done  this  month,  every  wise  atten¬ 
tion  and  precaution  for  the  welfare  of  the 
teams  should  be  taken. 

Keep  a  sharp  share  on  the  plow  and  see  that 
the  gearing  is  such  as  to  lessen  the  draft  to  the 
lightest  point,  being  neither  too  short  to  worry 
the  plowman  nor  too  long  to  add  to  the  horse’s 
labor.  W ater  the  team  moderately  four  times 
a  day,  and  never  within  two  hours  after  feed¬ 
ing.  Give  amide  time  for  feediug  and  feed  a 
bran  mash  three  times  a  week.  Carefully 
wash  and  scrape  off  every  gad  fly’s  egg  at 
noon  and  evening.  Keep  a  clean  stable,  well 
dusted  with  plaster,  and  a  clean,  soft  bed  for 
the  horses,  and  do  not  neglect  to  rub  them 
down  thoroughly  before  leaving  them  at 
night. 

Colts  need  goal  feediug  as  the  milk  of  the 
dam  falls  off.  Crushed  oats  and  linseed  make 
an  excellent  substitute  for  milk.  Brush  and 
can!  the  colts  and  begin  to  halter-break  them 
now  when  they  can  lie  separated  from  the 
mares  at  night.  It  is  a  good  education  for 
the  colts  to  run  with  the  mare,  on  the  road  or 
in  the  field  while  plowing,  and  getroadwise 
and  otherwise.  Never  use  a  whip  or  other  in¬ 
strument  for  punishment  of  a  colt.  Now  is 
the  time  to  teach  it  horse-talk  and  horse- 
sense  by  gentle  management  and  w  ords. 

COWS  AND  CATTLE. 

Anthrax  fever  is  one  of  the  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  cattle  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
the  feed  is  becoming  dry,  hard  and  devoid  of 
nutriment.  One  is  tempted  to  turn  the  cows 
into  swamp  lots  where  the  growth  of  weeds  is 
luxuriant;  hut  this  is  provocative  of  these 
common  disorders.  The  prevalent  milk-sick- 
uess  is  about  due  now-,  and  extra  care  should 
be  takeu  to  avoid  running  cattle  in  marshes, 
dried  swamps,  or  upon  laud  where  decaying 
organic  matter  is  abundant.  Here  agaiu,  er¬ 
rors  m  feediug  are  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
the  troubles  of  the  season.  You  ask,  “What 
are  we  to  do  when  there  is  uo  other  resource 
for  pasturing  cattle  V  This  shows  the  very 
great  importance  of  providing  some  fodder 
— corn  espeeiall}' — for  use  at  this  season.  It 
is  too  late  for  this  year,  but  the  need  has  been 
pointed  out  in  good  time  in  these  bints,  which 
are  intended  as  easy  lessons  for  guidance, 
month  by  month. 

Don’t  let  the  cows  fall  off  in  milk  this  win¬ 
ter.  If  no  other  feeding  is  at  hand,  pull  suck¬ 
ers  out  of  the  eorn  and  cut  out  all  the  stalks 
which  have  no  ears  and  feed  them.  All  that 
is  gained  now  iu  the  coudition  of  cattle  will 
be  a  gain  through  the  winter.  “Stock  well 
summered  are  half  wintered.” 

SHEEP. 

Early  lambs  are  now  to  be  provided  for  by 
selecting  a  good  ram.  Choose  a  kind  suited 
to  the  circumstances.  The  wrong  sheep  are 
always  unprofitable.  Feed  the  ewes  some 
grain  food  if  they  are  bred  this  month.  Avoid 
early  Iambs,  unless  the  most  perfect  provision 
is  made  for  caring  for  them  in  the  cold  wea¬ 
ther  of  February  or  March.  Where  no  ade¬ 
quate  provision  is  made  don’t  breed  the  ewes 
until  December,  and  have  the  lambs  in  May, 
separate  the  wethers  aud  lambs  from  the  ewes 
ami  keep  only  the  breeding  sheep  together. 
Where  the  tiock  is  over  30  in  number  keep  the 
ram  from  the  ewes  in  the  day  and  turn  them 
together  at  night  ouly.  Smear  the  ram’s  bris¬ 
ket  with  a  mixture  of  Venetian  red  and  oil 
when  he  is  put  with  the  flock  each  time,  and 
he  will  mark  the  ewes  served.  Careful  shep¬ 
herds  who  know  their  sheep  will  wuuttomake 
a  note  of  the  time  they  are  due.  A  good  feed 
for  ewes  at  this  time  is  rye,  corn-meal  and 


buckwheat,  in  equal  parts,  fed  in  troughs  di¬ 
vided  by  partitions  into  spaces  of  a  foot.  Re¬ 
member  the  gad-fly  is  around  this  month,  and 
smear  tar  on  the  insides  of  the  feed-trough  to 
protect  the  sheep’s  noses.  Look  out  for  lame 
sheep  aud  when  found  pare  the  soft  horn 
around  the  hoof  and  shorten  the  toes. 

SWINE. 

Water,  pure  and  fresh,  is  indispensable 
for  the  welfare  of  hogs.  The  common,  but 
mistaken,  belief  that,  swine  are  filthy  animals 
operates  greatly  to  their  disadvantage  by  ex¬ 
cusing  the  filthy  ways  in  which  they  are  kept 
and  fed.  and  the  worst  of  it  all  is  the  uu- 
wbolesome  water  provided — If  any  provision 
at  all  is  made  for  them. 

Young  pigs  l  ull  led  up  to  this  time  may  make 
100  pounds  more  growth  by  continued  full 
feeding.  The  next  three  months  is  the  most 
profitable  period  of  their  lives  if  it  is  made  the 
most  of  aud  they  are  the  right  kind.  In 
choosing  boars  for  breeding  the  fact  that 
great  fat  is  no  longer  desirable,  but  meat  is 
required,  should  lie  noted.  The  articles  on 
feeding  should  be  well  studied  in  this  regard. 
Breeders  to  be  kept  over  winter  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  comfortable  pens.  Lay  in  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  litter  on  the  first  opportunity.  Dried 
swamp  muck  is  the  most  valuable  and  useful, 
aud  the  present  month  is  a  good  time  to  dig  it. 
For  early  spring  pigs  to  be  made  into  pork 
next  fall  couple  the  sows  this  month.  Sows 
farrowing  this  month  should  be  mated  again 
the  ninth  day  after. 

Pain)  fyisban'Dnj, 


WRINKLY  CHEESE. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 


Mr.  J.  P.  A.,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla., writes  that 
he  is  making  cheeses,  weighiug  from  five  to 
seven  pounds,  from  Jersey  milk.  He  uses  one 
of  the  very  best  brands  of  rennet,  but  is  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  wrinkling  of  the  faces  of  some 
of  his  cheeses,  which  iujures  ILieir  market 
value,  while  the  rinds  of  the  other  cheeses  are 
smooth  and  all  right.  He  wishes  to  know 
what  is  the  matter.  It  is  justly  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  wrinkling  is  accompanied  with 
depreciation  of  quality  in  accordance  with  the 
reduction  of  price,  as  the  external  appearance 
of  cheese  does  not  much,  if  any,  injure  its  sale 
if  the  trier  shows  the  quality  to  be  all  right. 
The  only  cause  for  such  wrinkling  of  the  face 
of  the  cheese,  that  we  have  observed,  is  too 
much  a.-id,  which  may  be  developed  in  two  or 
three  ways.  The  first  is  by  developing  too 
much  acid  before  the  whey  is  drawn  from  the 
curd.  The  second  is  like  to  this,  and  results 
from  letting  the  temperature  run  down  while 
the  curd  is  iu  the  whey,  when  the  curd  be¬ 
comes  w  hey-soaked  and  sour.  The  third  is 
by  too  low  and  variable  a  temperature  in  the 
curing-room,  the  cheese  gradually  takiug  on 
an  acetic  fermentation.  All  cases  of  corru¬ 
gated  surface,  that  we  have  seen,  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  to  one  of  these  causes.  Too  low 
a  temperature  in  the  curing-room  would  hard¬ 
ly  seem  likely  to  be  experienced  so  far  south 
as  Tallahassee,  but  a  variable  temperature 
might,  if  the  curing  room  is  not  properly  con¬ 
structed.  But  both  or  either  of  the  first  and 
second  causes  ought  operate  in  Florida  or  any¬ 
where  else  ou  the  globe.  Not  knowing  Mr. 
A’s  process  of  manufacture,  of  course  we 
cannot  say  positively  that  either  of  these 
causes  operated  to  sour  his  cheeses  and 
wrinkle  their  surfaces.  We  can  only 
conjecture,  and  leave  it  for  him  to  de¬ 
cide  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Such  trouble 
as  be  complains  of  is  common  with  those  who 
pursue  what  is  known  as  the  “acid  process” 
of  making  cheese — that  is,  of  allowing  the 
wThcy  to  take  on  acid  before  it  is  drawn  from 
the  curd.  The  writer  experienced  that  trouble 
as  far  back  as  iu  lNGfi  and  1307,  when  working 
by  the  acid  process,  and  he  had  cheese  in  the 
early  spring,  in  an  open  curing-room,  yet  sour 
and  wrinkly  because  the  temperature  of  the 
room  was  too  low  for  curing.  The  cheese  was 
clammy,  had  a  decided  vinegary  taste,  and, 
when  finally  cured,  wus  d  y  and  crumbly,  and 
lacked  fat.  the  fat  having  in  a  measure  been 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

We  think  Mr.  A’s  wriukly  cheese  was  too 
hard  and  dry.  If  we  have  divined  the  evil 
there  is  au  easy  way  for  him  to  avoid  it.  Let 
him  work  by  what  is  known  as  the  “sweet- 
curd”  process,  but  which  is  as  much  a  sweet- 
whey  process,  and  lie  will  have  no  trouble 
from  too  much  acid.  This  process  does  not 
get  rid  of  acid,  but  it  limits  the  amount  and 
reduces  it  to  the  minimum.  As  soon  as  the  curd 
becomes  firm  enough,  draw  off  all  the  whey 
except  just  enough  to  freely  float  the  curd.  A 
portion  of  the  whey,  if  convenient  or  desira¬ 
ble,  may  be  drawn  sooner.  Then  keep  up  the 
temperature,  with  occasional  stirring,  to  about 
95  degrees— never  lettiug  it  get  below  90— 


until  there  are  signs  of  a  slight  acid.  Be  sure 
and  draw  the  whey  soon  enough  so  that  the 
acid  will  not  get  the  start.  After  the  whey  is 
drawn  the  curd  may  lie  any  length  of  time, 
at  a  temperature  above  90  degrees,  without 
injury,  aud  it  should  be.  left  in  this 
way  until  the  acid  has  thoroughly 
developed.  The  digestive  or  cheesing  process 
will  go  on  all  this  time,  aud  there  is  no  dau- 
ger  of  the  curd  getting  too  sour.  All  the 
milk  sugar  (lactose)  there  is  in  it  will  turn  to 
acid,  and  as  most  of  the  sugar  is  drawn  off 
with  the  whey,  there  is  not  sugar  enough  re¬ 
maining  to  (lo  any  harm;  whereas,  wheu  the 
curd  is  covered  with  whey,  the  acid  in  the 
whey  will  attack  the  phosphates  and  finer 
oils,  aud  destroy  them,  or  they  will  run  off 
with  the  whey  when  it  is  drawn.  But  with 
the  curd  freed  from  the  whey,  anil  containing 
only  the  small  percentage  of  sugar  that  un¬ 
avoidably  remains  m  it  with  the  moisture 
which  it  contains,  the  phosphates  aud  fats  are 
but  slightly  disturbed:  and  as  none  of  them 
are  worked  out  with  the  whey,  they,  in  the 
process  of  curing,  revert  to  their  original 
condition,  and  fill  their  office  of  enriching 
the  cheese  aud  rendering  it  more  digestible, 
more  palatable,  aud  more  nutritious.  If  our 
correspondent  will  follow  these  suggestions 
and  be  sure  to  draw  his  whey  sweet,  while  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  let  the  temperature  of  the 
curd  get  below  90  degrees  until  ail  the  acid  is 
developed,  and  then  puts  it  to  press  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  above  uor  much  below  30  de¬ 
grees,  he  w  ill  have  no  trouble  with  wriukly' 
cheese.  He  ought  to  make  a  fancy  article  out 
of  his  Jersey  milk,  aud  to  get  a  fancy  price 
for  it. 


About  5,000  capons  are  sold  in  this  city  an¬ 
nually,  aud  mostly  during  the  months  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  aud  March.  Probably  more 
could  be  sold  a  month  later  if  they  w'ere  to  be 
had,  but  geuerally  the  supply  is  exhausted  by 
April  10th,  There  seems  to  be  an  appropriate 
season  for  capons,  as  there  is  for  anything 
else,  and  roast  capon  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
would  lie  as  much  out  of  place  ns  straw  berry 
shortcake  at  Christmas.  Until  January  there  is 
a  full  supply  of  chickens  large  enough  for 
roasters.  Theu  they  are  gone.  Iu  April  come 
early  chiektns,  so  that  capons  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  market  which  could  uot  otherwise  be 
well  supplied. 

The  average  price  is  about  22  cents  per 
pound  for  good  ones,  but  if  very  nice  and 
large  they  will  bring  24  ceuts.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  paid  this  price  for  extra  fine  lots. 
They  should  weigh  13  pounds  or  upwards  per 
pair,  ami  we  sometimes  have  them  tip  the 
scales  at  20  pouuds  per  pair;  hut  this  is  un¬ 
usual.  They  bring  rather  a  higher  price  tban 
“Philadelphia  chickens”  (so-called) — say  two 
to  four  cents  more,  aud  being  so  much  larger, 
of  course  they  put  a  good  deal  more  money  in¬ 
to  the  pocket  of  the  breeder.  Were  they  not 
capouized,  they  would  at  that  age  be  termed 
“old  cocks,’’  and  bring  only  eight  to  10  cents 
per  pound.  “Slips,”  t.  e..  erowers  not  complete¬ 
ly  capouized,  will  bring  about  13  cents  per 
pound  for  good  ones — aud  a  uood  slip  is  worth 
more  than  a  poor  capon. 

The  Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma  and 
Partridge  Cochin  make  fiue  capons.  So  does 
a  cross  between  Light  Brahma  hens  and  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  or  cock.  Wo  thou 
have  the  quickly  maturing  quality  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  combined  with  the  superior 
size  of  the  Light  Brahma.  We  have  never 
yet  seen  really  fine  capons  go  begging  for 
customers,  uo  matter  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  market.  We  receive  our  best  capons 
from  New  Jersey — Burlington  aud  Cumber¬ 
land  Counties.  They  euu  be  equally  well  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  Eugland  or  New  York,  if  good 
breeds  are  selected,  and  capouized  early  and 
well,  and  takeu  good  care  of ;  but  most  oper¬ 
ators  hereabouts  make  more  “slips”  thau  ca¬ 
pons.  I  should  think  Long  Island  would  be  a 
fiue  place  to  ruise  them  at  a  profit.  About  as 
good  a  wuy  as  auy  is  to  hatch  the  chicks  cur¬ 
ly  ia  April  aud  kill  the  capons  iu  February. 
True,  they  would  be  larger  if  hatched  in 
March,  but  they  would  bring  so  much  us  broil¬ 
ers  that  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  them  for  ca¬ 
pons.  We  are  very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  best  way  for  farmers  or  others  to  dispose 
of  them,  would  be  to  send  them  to  some  coiii- 
missiou  house  which  made  a  specialty  of  asuni- 
lar  line  of  goods.  A  hotel  steward  prefers  to 
purchase  of  some  part}'  who  can  furnish  him 
with  his  entire  supplies  throughout  the  year, 
aud  I  remember  uu  instance  where  one  of 
them  selected  from  our  store  the  identical  lot 
of  chickens  (aud  nice  ones,  too)  which  the  own¬ 
er  attempted  to  sell  to  him  a  few  hours  previ¬ 


ous,  but  could  not  succeed  in  even  obtaining 
an  audience.  w  h.  r. 

BUTTERMILK  FOR  CHICKS. 

I  feed  my  buttermilk  to  the  chickens,  and 
they  do  well  on  it.  There  is  au  “old  saying  ” 
that  hens  fed  on  buttermilk  will  grow  weak 
in  the  legs.  My  heus  are  uot  troubled  iu  that 
way.  I  figure  that  it  pays  better  to  feed  the 
buttermilk  to  chickeus  thau  it  does  to  give  it 
to  the  pigs.  Many  farmers  near  New  York 
do  not  attempt  to  raise  their  laying  poultry. 
They  buy  the  live  poultry  offered  in  the  city 
markets  and  trust  to  luck.  Such  birds  may 
prove  good  layers  aud  they  may  uot  lay  au 
egg  all  winter.  E.  a.  j. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Thorough  preparation — clean  seed— feet il 
izers — grass-seed  i  n  g. 

t.  b]'  terry. 

It  is  nearly  time  for  wheat  sowing  agaiu. 
The  wide-awake  farmer  is  already  thinking 
over  bow  he  can  best  fit  the  ground,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  present  knowledge:  how  much  seed 
he  shall  sow,  aud  when  and  how  deep,  and 
many  more  such  questions.  There  certainly 
is  no  more  important  point  than  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  How  tunny  farmers  make  as 
good  a  seed-bed  as  they  possibly  can?  Well, 
in  a  ride  of  a  few  hundred  mile  ,  last  fall, 
after  seeding,  the  writer  saw  a  good  many 
fields  where  lumps  were  the  rule  and  mellow 
soil  the  exception.  He  just  longed  to  get  out 
and  run  the  roller  aud  harrow  over  them,  and 
fit  one  acre  as  well  as  possible,  so  that  the 
farmer  might  see  the  difference  in  growth. 
There  are  many  fields  of  wheat  put  iu,  where 
a  very  little  extra  tillage  would  increase  the 
yield  from  two  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  twice  increased  it 
10  bushels  by  thorough  preparation  alone. 
This  was  years  ago  w  hen  we  sowed  on  sod 
ground.  My  greatest  success  with  wheat  has 
been  after  early  potatoes.  A  manured  clover 
sod  is  turned  over  for  the  potatoes.  The  soil 
is  thus  kept  constantly  worked  about  once  a 
week  all  summer.  After  the  potatoes  are  dug 
the  disc  barrow  is  drawn  over  the  field  length¬ 
wise  aud  crosswise,  until  the  vines  are  all  cut 
up  (weeds  we  do  uot  raise)  and  buried.  Then 
come  roller  and  smoothing  harrow.  Such 
tillage  has  brought  as  high  as  35  bushels  of 
wheat  for  five  to  six  years  iu  succession.  No¬ 
tice,  the  ground  is  uot  plowed  after  the  pota¬ 
toes.  That  would  be  wrong.  Many  are  now 
raising  grand  wheat  al  ter  corn  iu  just  this  way 
without  plowing.  But  whatever  the  previous 
crop,  keep  the  tools  agoing  over  the  ground 
uutil  it  is  perfectly  mellow  and  as  line  as  you 
eau  make  it.  I  like  it  so  firm  that  the  hoises 
will  hardly  mark  where  they  step,  when  dull 
ling,  aud  still  fine  and  mellow  enough  for  the 
smallest  garden  seeds,  “  Will  not  a  heavy 
rain  soon  alter  sowing  run  this  tine  soil  to¬ 
gether  and  make  it  worse  for  the  crop  thau 
though  the  field  had  been  left  rougher?” 
Yes,  there  is  a  possibility  of  this  on  some  soils, 
but  iu  the  long  run  you  had  better  take  the 
chances.  There  is  a  possibility  also  that  in  a 
dry  year  wheat  ou  lumpy  ground  will  not 
Come  up  well.  It.  may  dry  out,  while  doing 
nicely  on  fine,  mellow,  firm  soil.  Take  this 
precaution  :  if  possible  sow  just  after  the 
heavy  raiu.  1  would  wait  a  week  for  it  if  I 
felt  pretty  sure  it  was  coming. 

1  cannot  leave  this  vital  poiut  of  thorough 
preparation  without  specially  urgiug  every 
reader  of  the  Rural  to  put  in  at  least  u  part 
of  his  wheat,  if  he  will  or  cannot  all,  iu  the 
most  thorough  manner.  Next  fall,  when  you 
feel  like  thanking  me,  do  it  by  telling  the  re¬ 
sult  to  your  neighbors.  It  isn’t  the  number  of 
acres  one  has  in  that  brings  the  profit,  but 
the  number  of  bushels  per  acre.  Too  many 
forget  this  and  have  put  iu  a  good  many' 
acres.  I  have  a  friend  in  Western  New 
York  who  decided,  two  years  ago,  to  put  iu 
less  than  half  the  usual  number  of  acres,  but 
to  put  just  as  much  work  (axul  manure  too,  I 
presume)  on  to  them  as  he  had  been  iu  the  habit, 
of  putting  ou  the  greater  number.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  last  fall,  that  he  had,  probably,  the 
largest  wheat  crop  iu  that  vicinity — over  50 
bushels  per  acre,  as  his  near  neighbors  told 
me. 

On  my  farm  a  bushel  of  good  seed  put  in 
the  ground  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  gives  as  good  results  as  more.  This 
for  Fultz  wheat.  I  do  uot  want  it  put  iu 
more  than  one  inch  or  out  -and-a-half  inch 
deep,  and  theu  I  would  not,  under  an}'  cir¬ 
cumstances,  sow  anything  but  absolutely 
clean  seed.  It  is  wretched  business  manage¬ 
ment  to  sow  foul  seed,  aud  still  mauy  other¬ 
wise  good  farmers  will  do  it.  They  sow  chess 
and  then  argue  that  it  will  never  grow  from 


the  seed:  but  that,  under  certain  conditions  the 
wheat  will  turn  to  chess.  A  good  friend  once 
told  me  that  his  wheat,  whenever  it  was 
winter  killed,  had  turned  to  chess.  I  said  to 
him,  “Some  of  my  wheat  w  as  winter-killed 
also;  how  is  it  that  there  is  not  one  single 
grain  of  chess  in  it,  and  has  notbeenforlO 
years?  I  will  tell  you:  I  have  got  the  seed 
all  out  of  my  soil,  and  have  been  careful  not 
to  sow  one  single  grain.’’  This  argument  that 
chess  will  not  grow  from  the  seed,  is  simply 
an  excuse  for  sliiftlessnesa.  The  season  may 
be  such  that  it  will  not  grow;  but  if  there  is 
noseed  in  the  soil  there  will  be  no  foul  growth 
in  the  wheat. 

Farmers  around  here  are  paying  out  a  good 
deal  of  money  for  fertilizers  for  wheat. 
With  clover  grown  once  in  three  years,  and 
what  stable  manure  I  can  make,  I  have  no 
use  for  them ;  in  fact  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  one  particle  of  benefit  from  their  use, 
either  to  wheat,  clover  or  potatoes.  But  this 
proves  nothing,  only  that  the  farmer  should 
experiment  and  know  whether  they  pay  him 
on  his  farm  or  not.  If  they  pay,  use  them. 

On  a  farm  only  l1^  mile  from  mine  the 
farmer  used  phosphate  on  his  wheat  last  fall — 
I  thiuk  he  told  me  $2.30  worth  per  acre.  He 
passed  through  the  field  once  without  letting 
any  run  out  of  the  drill,  aud  once  he  started 
and  went  a  few  rods  before  bethought  to  turn 
ou  the  phosphate.  1  passed  by  his  field  almost 
daily  from  sowing  time  until  harvest.  The 
phosphated  part  would  probably  yield  'JO  to  Jo 
bushels  per  acre.  It  was  good,  fair  wheat  ail 
through.  Where  there  was  no  fertilizer  the 
wheat  was  much  smaller  in  the  fall:  and  was 
absolutely  all  winter-killed.  The  strip  was 
like  a  lane  clear  through  the  loug  field:  $2.30 
au  acre  saved  the  crop.  Farmers,  experiment. 
Do  uot  do  a  thing  because  some  oue  else  does  it. 
It  may  be  very  wise  or  very  foolish  for  you  to 
buy  fertilizers.  You  ought  to  know  which. 

There  are  many  other  points  I  would  like  to 
speak  of,  but  my  letter  is  getting  too  long  al¬ 
ready.  Just  one  word  about  seeding  to  grass. 
The  best  time  to  sow  Timothy  is  undoubtedly 
when  the  wheat  is  sown,  for  the  good  of  the 
grass.  But  when  our  wheat  gets  somewhat 
winter-killed,  ttio  Timothy  takes  the  start  in 
the  spring  and  keeps  it,  aud  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  fields  where  the  wheat  is  nearly 
all  smothered  out  by  the  great  growth  of 
Timothy.  Una  dairy  farm  it  may  not  make 
very  much  difference,  ns  the  hay  may  be 
worth  about  as  much  as  the  wheat:  but  with 
me,  when  I  sow  wheat  T  want  to  harvest 
wheat,  and  a  crop  that  I  need  nut  be  ashamed 
of.  I  first  tried  sowing  the  Timothy  later 
than  the  wheat — say  about  Oct  1st— but  iu 
late  years  I  have  giveu  up  sowing  in  the  fall 
entirely  and  sow  it  with  the  clover  seed  in  the 
spring,  about  the  first  of  March.  I  say  “with 
the  clover  seed,”  but  each  kind  is  sown  separ¬ 
ately.  There  is  not  us  much  Timothy  in  the 
hay  as  formerly,  but  it  catches  wherever  the 
clover  fails  or  is  thin,  aud  that  is  all  I  care  for. 
We  get  far  more  roweu  iu  the  fall  after  wheat 
now-,  also,  as  Timothy  aud  clover  having  au 
even  start,  the  race  is  mostly  to  the  clover 
which  is  more  inclined  to  make  a  large  fall 
grow'th. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

The  Ruhal’s  article  aud  notes  ou  hand¬ 
ling  the  potato  crop,  m  its  issue  of  August  6, 
was  timely  aud  instructive.  Iu  regard  to 
potato  diggers  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
found  fault  with  because  they  do  not  work 
well  among  largo  weeds.  There  is  uo  crop 
more  injured  by  such  wees  Is  thau  potatoes, 
aud  a  farmer  who  is  fool  enough  to  let  a  po¬ 
tato  field  become  thus  weedy  ought  to  dig  his 
potatoes  by  hand.  The  loss  iu  the  crop  aud 
the  loss  iucurred  by  band  labor  inconsequence 
of  weeds,  are  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  to 
pay  for  the  labor  of  keeping  the  crop  clean. 

The  secret  (if  it  is  a  secret)  of  a  clean 
potato  field  is  deep  planting,  straight  and  eveu 
rows,  broadcast  tillage,  just  as  the  crop  is 
breaking  t  hrough,  frequent  cultivation  (shal¬ 
low)  between  the  rows,  and  thorough  hand- 
weeding  of  the  rows  before  the  crop  is  laid 
by.  There  is  far  less  work  aud  a  good  deal 
more  money  iu  a  woll-huudlod  potato  field  of 
10  ucres  than  in  a  20-aere  field  that  yields  no 
more  bushels.  The  weeds  alone  will  make  all 
the  difference. 

Perhaps  some  may  dispute  these  state¬ 
ments,  but  figures  will  sustain  them.  The  av¬ 
erage  potato  yield  of  the  State  I  live  in,  at  the 
last  census,  was  about  1 10  bushels.  There  is  no 
couuty  in  the  State  iu  which  this  average 
cannot  be  easily  doubled  by  clean  culture 
aloue.  The  average  price,  per  bushel  in  the 
State,  delivered  to  the  cars,  has  been  about 
40  cents.  The  crop  for  the  State  is  given  at 
nearly  four  and  a  hulf  millions  of  bushels. 
Double  this,  aud  the  gaiu  to  the  State  on  this 
crop  aloue  would  considerably  more  thau  pay 
for  all  the  hired  labor  on  all  our  farms  for  u 


year.  There  is  nothing  so  wasteful  as  weed¬ 
growing,  and  no  man  can  plant  more  potatoes 
than  he  can  keep  clean,  without  losing  money. 
Stick  a  pin  t  here. 

What  a  gap  there  is  betwixt  this  average 
of  110  bushels  and  the  Rural  Farm’s  1,110  Bush¬ 
els, or  at  that  rate  in  rich  garden  soil.  Of  course 
no  farmer  expects  to  approach  that  by  ordi¬ 
nary  methods,  practicable  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Rural  has  not  claimed  that.  But  I  call 
attention  to  the  difference  in  order  to  stir  up 
thought  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  wide 
chance  for  discussion  between  the  advocates 
of  intensive  and  extensive  farming — but  most 
of  our  farming  Ls  properly  neither— that  is, 
the  prhwiplrs  of  neither  are  adhered  to,  no 
matter  which  is  nomiunlly  followed,  by  the 
average  farmer. 

Growing  potatoes  ou  the  extensive  plan 
admits  Oft  the  moderate  use  only  of  fertilizers 
— admits  of  their  entire  exclusion,  even,  un¬ 
der  some  circumstances.  It  admits  of  exclus¬ 
ive  machine  tillage  and  digging,  and  the  loss 
of  some  potatoes  left  on  the  ground.  It  admits 
of  rapid  handling,  of  sales  to  the  starch  fac¬ 
tory  iu  place  of  shipping — but  it  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  weeds.  And  by  the  extensive  system, 
in  well-chosen  land,  in  a  wise  rotation,  pota¬ 
toes  can  be-  made  to  yield,  in  a  fair  seasou, 
quite  up  to  301)  bushels  per  acre  over  a  large 
field,  kept  clean.  But  otherwise  the  crop  is 
more  likely  to  be  less  than  100.  Wilkins  Mi- 
cawber  could  easily  demonstrate  that  ruin 
surely  follows. 

Suppose  a  mau  has  but  a  small  farm,  what 
may  intensive  cultivation  of  the  potato  do — 
deep  pulverization  of  the  soil,  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  careful  planting  and  garden  culture? 
Well,  I  know  what  it  has  many  times  done  for 
me,  on  land  that  my  predecessor  could  uot  get 
his  crop  up  to  100  bushels  on.  It  has  exceeded 
400  bushels  twice  aud  has  never  fallen  below 
340.  This  year  the  crop  on  two  acres  has  al¬ 
ready  (August  12)  gone  to  market,  and  netted 
au  average  price,  delivered,  of  a  little  over  90 
cents  per  bushel. 

It  does  not  seem  to  uie  that  there  can  be  any 
circumstances  in  which  the  waste  of  the  small 
potatoes  is  profitable,  unless  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  help.  Chill  labor  or  female 
labor  is  well  utilized  in  this  work,  but  at  the 
lowest  valuation,  compared  with  other  feed, 
and  allowiug  for  the  necessity  of  some  succu¬ 
lent  food  for  cattle  aud  swine,  it  will  pay  to 
hire  a  man  to  gather  them  up,  rather  than  to 
allow  them  to  be  wasted.  There  are  possible 
exceptions  in  the  far  West,  but  they  must  be 
few. 

To  what  exteut  is  the  belief  true  that  pota¬ 
toes  greatly  impoverish  the  soil?  Well,  I  am 
growing  them  every  other  year  alternately 
with  corn,  cabbage  or  onions,  on  the  same 
laud  for  a  long  time,  without  any  falling  off 
in  any  way.  As  1  tmve  said,  I  get  large  crops, 
yet  the  entire  cost  of  fertilizing  the  laud  does 
not  exceed  $25  per  acre,  one  year  with  another, 
using  chiefly  ground  raw  bone,  bone  ash  aud 
wood  ashes.  Most  of  the  crop  is  dug,  always 
by  hand,  while  the  tops  are  green;  and  the 
tops  of  each  hill  are  carefully  buried  in  the 
preceding  hill  dug.  Nothing  of  fertility  is 
lost,  except  what  is  taken  off  iu  the  tubers. 
The  land  has  kept  improving  right  along  with 
this  treatment,  but  if  I  should  omit  the  40 
bushels  of  unleached  hard  wood  ashes  per  acre, 
that  go  ou  each  year,  once,  it  would  take 
three  years  to  bring  the  crop  back  to 
where  it  was.  Once  iu  every  three  or  four 
years  this  land  gets  40  two-horse  loads  of  dung 
to  the  acre,  extra. 


ONION  CULTURE. 


C.  E.  PARNELL. 

Of  all  the  methods  employed  to  secure  a 
crop  of  onions  for  market  or  home  use,  sowing 
the  seed  for  the  main  crop  is  the  simplest  and 
best.  But  as  it  is  not  only  very  desirable  but 
absolutely  necessary  iu  amateur  gardening  to 
obtain  onions  as  early  iu  the  seasou  as  possi¬ 
ble,  sets  must  be  used,  aud  these  must  lie 
pluutcd  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible;  in 
fact,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  properly 
prepared.  If  this  is  done,  the  onions  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  green  state  by  June,  and 
iu  July  the  crop  eau  be  gathered  and  stored 
in  any  dry,  airy  situation,  aud  the  ground 
can  be  prepared  for  another  crop.  A  deep, 
rich,  loamy  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  thus 
crop,  and  it  should  receive  a  good  dressing  of 
well  decayed  stable  manure,  which  should  be 
as  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  as 
possible,  aud  then  a  thorough  harrowing 
should  be  giveu  to  level  it  off  us  nicely  as 
possible,  when  it  should  be  marked  off  in 
rows  about  sixteen  inches  apart  and  two 
inches  iu  depth. 

In  these  rows  or  drills  the  sets  are  placed 
about  three  inches  apart,  each  set  or  bulb 
being  pressed  down  firmly,  so  that  it  will  keep 
its  place,  aud  when  all  are  planted  the  row  or 


drill  should  be  filled  in  with  the  rake  so  as  to 
cover  the  sets  or  bulbs  completely.  As  soon 
as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  the  crops 
should  be  thoroughly  hoed  and  the  hoeing 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  until 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  it  will  com¬ 
mence  to  mature,  and  about  the  first  week  in 
July  it  will  be  fully  matured,  when  the  onions 
can  be  gathered  and  the  ground  prepared  for 
another  fall  crop.  But  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  onious  can  be  used  as  soon  as 
they  are  half  growu  or  large  enough  for  use. 
When  gathered  they  should  he  spread  out 
thinly  in  a  dry,  airy  situation  until  wanted 
for  use.  To  procure  the  sets  or  small  bulbs, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  nicely  prepared, 
but  rot  enriched  border  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible.  Sow  iu  drills  about  10  feet  in 
length,  one  foot  apart  and  about  an  inch  in 
depth.  Sow  thickly,  covering  the  seed  to 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  keep  the 
young  plauts  well  cultivated  and  free  from 
weeds  until  the  tops  begin  to  decay,  when  the 
small  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  as 
advised  for  large  bulbs.  The  bulbs  used  for 
sets  should  never  exeeed  half  an  inchin  diame¬ 
ter.  If  larger  they  are  apt  to  run  to  seed. 
Those  that  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea  are  the 
most  suitable,  as  they  produce  the  finest  bulbs- 
The  variety  principally  grown  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  Yellow  Dutch,  although  the  Large 
Red  Wethersfield  aud  White  Portugal  are 
grown  to  a  limited  extent;  but  the  sets  of  the 
latter  are  considered  rather  difficult  to  keep 
over  winter. 

Queens,  N.  Y. 


Enrol  (Topics. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RURAL  OF  AUGUST 
6TH. 


WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

Hygiene  on  the  Farm.— I  commend 
the  plan  of  accumulated  evidence  which 
the  Rural  gives  us  in  the  August  6th 
number.  First,  we  Lave  the  striking  car¬ 
toon  on  tne  first  page,  followed  up  by  the 
sound  and  sensible  articles  by  Drs.  Hoskins 
and  Stewart  and  Prof.  Cook.  Possibly  there 
is  no  subject  connected  with  the  hygiene  of 
the  family  of  greater  importance  than  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  arrangement  of  the  privy,  and  no 
source  of  danger  so  great  as  this.  Another 
strange  thing  about  it  is,  that  so  many  intel¬ 
ligent  people  seem  to  be  either  ignorant  of  or 
careless  as  to  the  matter.  Iu  May  last  I  visited 
a  young  married  couple  who  are  just  improv¬ 
ing  a  farm  which  is  to  be  their  future  home. 
They  have  abundant  means,  are  intelligent 
(he  beiug  a  graduate  of  college  aud  she  a  min¬ 
ister’s  daughter  and  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
best  seminaries  of  Ohio),  and  are  starting  iu 
life  with  unusual  promise  of  happiness.  His 
farm  is  located  near  a  creek  aud  is  all  second 
bottom  with  a  porous  soil.  He  has  built  a 
large,  finely-furnished  pi  ivy,  with  a  vault  10 
feet  deep  under  it,  and  it  is  located  within  60 
feet  of  his  well.  I  remonstrated  with  him 
about  it,  and  for  fear  he  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  impressed  by  vvhat  I  said,  I  shall  mail 
him  my  copy  of  the  Rural,  which  contains 
the  bony  hand  reaching  to  the  chamber  where 
the  loved  ones  sleep. 

Handling  Potatoes— Several  good  points 
are  made  by  the  various  correspondents  on 
handling  the  potato  crop;  but  I  will  add  two 
others,  which  I  have  fouud  helpful  in  handling 
a  large  crop.  First,  if  the  potatoes  are  to 
be  shipped  in  bulk  in  a  oar,  or  put  directly 
into  the  cellar,  the  cheapest  way  to  handle 
them  is  iu  sacks.  Scatter  the  sacks  along  so 
they  will  be  convenient,  and  pick  the  potatoes 
up  into  small  baskets  so  that  you  can  hold 
the  sack  aud  empty  the  potatoes  into  it  with¬ 
out  help.  Then  put  only  a  bushel  in  a  sack  ; 
one  man  can  easily  throw  this  into  the  wagon 
without  help,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of 
tying  a  sack  ouiy  half  full.  With  one  man  in 
the  wagou  to  place  the  sacks,  aud  two  to 
hand  them  up,  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  few 
moments  to  load,  and  the  unloading  can  be 
done  as  rapidly. 

Second,  if  the  potatoes  must  be  stored  in 
the  field  a  while  alter  digging,  do  uot  put 
them  iu  pits  covered  with  vines,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Alfred  Rose,  as  this  involves  pick¬ 
ing  them  all  up  by  hand,  aud  a  heavy  rain  is 
sore  to  wet  through  aud  make  them  disagree¬ 
able  to  haudle  and  also  hurt  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Five  or  six  hundred  feet  of  lumber, 
and  two  or  three  hours’  work,  will  build  a 
shed  with  a  board  floor  so  that  the  potatoes 
will  be  thoroughly  protected  and  can  be 
shoveled  up  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  bushels 
a  minute,  thus  saving  time  aud  disagreeable 
work.  The  lumber  for  such  a  shed  cau  be 
stored  and  used  for  a  number  of  years.  Iu 
handling  the  potatoes  use  a  coal  shovel  with 
a  blade  fourteen  inches  wide,  aud  you  cau  do 
the  work  rapidly  and  will  not  out  them  at  all, 


while  the  scoop  shovel  with  its  sides  turned 
up,  is  liable  to  cut  them. 

Setting  Cream. — I  am  surprised  that  so 
excellent  a  writer  as  Henry  Stewart,  should 
recommend  stone-ware  milk  jars.  They  are 
heavy  and  cumbersome  to  wash  and  handle, 
and  not  good  conductors,  so  that  the  milk 
will  be  slow  to  cool  in  them;  then  they  are 
not  nearly  so  easy  to  wash  and  keep  sweet  as 
tin,  aud  as  they  are  liable  to  be  broken  they 
would  cost  more  in  the  long  run.  I  am  in 
favor  of  deep  setting,  and  use  tin  cans  eight 
inches  iu  diameter  and  20  inches  deep,  which 
hold  four  gallons  each.  My  cans  made  of 
four-cross  tiu,  cost  90  cents  each  12  years  ago, 
and  are  still  in  use,  although  we  have  had 
new  bottoms  to  some  of  them.  The  lid  is 
made  to  shut  over  the  outside  so  as  to  prevent 
water  from  entering  the  cans  when  used  in 
an  ice  chest,  or  if  water  is  poured  on  them  in 
filling  the  tank.  They  can  be  used  in  an  ice 
chest  with  cakes  of  ice  laid  on  a  slatted  floor 
above  them,  or  in  a  tank  with  cold  well  or 
spring  water,  and  as  tin  is  a  good  conductor 
and  they  present  over  120  square  inches  of 
cooling  surface  for  each  gallon — besides  the 
top  aud  bottom — the  temperature  can  be  re¬ 
duced  rapidly.  With  ice  water  all  the  cream 
will  rise  in  three  hours,  and  with  well  water 
which  registers  a  temperature  of  50®  or  less, 
the  morning’s  milk  can  be  skimmed  at  noon, 
and  the  night’s  milk  in  the  morning,  and  you 
will  get  all  the  cream.  I  am  not  theorizing 
about  this,  for  I  have  used  these  cans  for 
more  than  12  years,  aud  we  have  often  taken 
four  inches  of  cream  from  one  of  them  in 
three  hours  from  filling  when  we  had  ice 
water  to  set  them  in.  Four  of  these  only  will 
be  necessary  instead  of  the  30  stone  jars  as 
they  can  always  be  emptied  and  washed  be¬ 
fore  the  next  milking. 


NEW  YORK  HAY  MARKETS. 


The  average  value  of  the  hay  crop  for  the 
six  years  ending  1885  was  -<387,771,207,  This 
crop  was  produced  on  33.638,247  acres.  As 
compared  with  other  crops  of  the  country,  hay 
stands  as  follows,  the  figures  representing 
averages  for  six  years: 


Value.  Acres. 

Hay . §387,771,207  33,838,247 

Corn .  681,119,502  68,435,034 

Wheat  .  382,820,335  37.098,558 

Rye .  16,6S0,589  2,895,438 

Barley .  31,131,427  2,300,021 

Tobacco  .  42,257,177  673,948 

Cotton .  269,989,812  1S,300,S65 


Over  70  per  cent,  of  this  crop  is  fed  on  the 
farms  of  the  country.  The  remainder  finds 
its  way  to  the  cities  and  towns,  where  it  is  fed 
to  urban  stock.  In  the  East  hay  is  a  cash 
product — a  good  article  is  always  salable.  As 
with  nearly  all  products,  prices  for  hay  are 
regulated  by  the  prices  obtained  at  New  York 
or  Boston.  If  the  price  m  New  York  is  higher 
than  in  some  suburban  town,  less  the  cost  of 
transportation,  the  price  will  soon  be  ad¬ 
justed. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 

For  many  years  the  supply  of  hay  for  use 
iu  New  York  and  Brooklyn  came  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  Long  Island  and  adjacent 
counties  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  State. 
It  was  brought  in  loosely  piled  on  shelvings 
fitted  to  the  ordinary  farm  wagon.  In  this 
way  it  was  brought  30  or  40  miles.  After  a 
time  the  hay  was  loosely  baled  and  brought 
in  ou  sloops  aud  barges,  but  most  consumers 
preferred  the  loose,  unbaled  hay,  because  they 
could  see  just  what  they  were  getting.  The 
next  innovation  was  the  horse-power  press, 
with  more  compact  bales,  weighing  from  260 
to  over  300  pounds.  This  led  to  the  use  of  the 
hay  barges,  aud  opened  up  the  up-river  coun¬ 
ties.  Up  to  this  time  the  price  depended  upon 
the  local  supply,  and  although  the  price  might 
be  very  much  higher  in  New  York  than  in 
Cleveland  or  Boston,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  com¬ 
modity  prevented  its  transfer.  In  the  winter 
of  1866  the  price  of  hay  was  very  high  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  import  it  from  the  Can¬ 
adian  Provinces,  chiefly  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  but  the  effort  was  a  failure.  So  long 
as  the  stables  of  New  Y ork  were  modeled  af¬ 
ter  the  barns  of  the  country,  the  loose  hay 
seemed  most  desirable,  but  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  stables  were  reduced,  more  compact 
bales  were  preferred,  until  now  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  invariably  given  the  sectional  bales 
from  the  Plunger  presses. 

EXTENT  OF  MARKET. 

In  New  York  City  and  vicinity  there  are 
over  650  dealers  in  hay.  The  amount  handled 
yearly  is  estimated  at  not  far  from  450,000 
tons.  Exact  statistics  are  hard  to  obtain.  In¬ 
cluding  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  and  Newark, 
it  is  probable  that  900,000  tons  are  yearly  han¬ 
dled.  Not  all  of  this  vast  quantity  is  needed 
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here,  as  a  considerable  quantity  is  shipped  to 
other  markets. 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  hay  used  in  this 
market  comes  from  New  York  State.  The 
counties  alone:  the  Hudson  River  send  vast 
quantities.  Many  tons  are  brought  by  the 
N  Y.  Central  R.  R.  and  the  West  Shore  R 
R.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  contribute 
a  portion,  while  the  Western  States,  maiuly 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois  and  Michigan,  are  well 
represented.  Hay  has  been  brought  here 
from  Kansas  aud  sold  at  a  profit,  but  as  a  rule 
such  long  shipments  are  not  satisfactory.  But 
li f  tie  of  the  hay  from  New  England  and  Can¬ 
ada  comes  here.  That  goes  to  Boston.  Along 
the  Hudson  River  are  many  hay  farms, 
where  the  laud  is  almost  entirely  given  to  hay 
culture.  Many  city  dealers  deal  directly  with 
the  farmers  and  retain  their  customers  from 
year  to  year.  Other  dealers  own  tracts  of 
land  and  cut  their  own  hay  or  hire  it  cut 
Agents  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  hay 
districts  bargaining  for  hay,  much  as  cotton 
is  bargained  for  at  the  South. 

GRADES  AND  PRICES. 

The  grades  commonly  known  here  are 
Timothy  choice,  Timothy  No.  1.  No.  2,  clover 
mixed,  and  clover.  Prices  vary  from  week  to 
week  and  from  mouth  to  month.  The  prices 
for  the  best  and  the  lowest  grades  for  the  past 
few  years  are  given  below.  Prices  are  given 
for  the  first  of  the  month,  for  100  pounds: 

1887. 

Jan.  March.  May.  Aue. 
Timothy,  choice  .90  .  80  .  85  .  90 

Clover,  mixed  ..  .70  .60  .60  .60 

1886. 

Jan.  Mar.  May.  Aug.  Oct- 
Timothy,  choice. . .  .90  .  95  .  92^.85  .85 

Clover,  mixed  .  .80  .  75  .  75  .60  .60 

1S&5. 

Timothy,  choice. . .  .90  .95  1.10  1.15  .95 

Clover,  mixed . 75  .70  .  85  .  80  .  70 

1884. 

Timothy,  choice.  .  .85  .  90  .95  1  10  1  00 

Clever,  mixed  .  .00  .  65  .70  .  75  .  80 

Pure  Timothy  hay,  clear  from  weeds,  cut 
early  and  well  cured,  is  held  in  highest  es¬ 
teem.  and  always  brings  the  highest  prices. 
Dealers  are  keen  judges,  and  well  cured  aud 
neatly  baled  hay  will  always  command  a  high¬ 
er  price  than  inferior  and  carelessly  put  up 
stock. 

Very  little  loose  hay  is  ever  brought  into 
the  New  York  markets.  Years  ago  the  larger 
part  of  the  baling  and  pressing  was  done  here. 
Now  the  work  is  done  mainly  on  the  farms. 
Hay  presses  have  been  perfected  in  a  most 
surprising  manner.  On  the  great  hay  farms 
now  a  good  press  is  as  necessary  as  a  reaper  is 
on  a  wheat  farm.  The  new  Dederick  pr«*s 
noted  in  a  recent  Rural,  presses  the  bay  iuto 
wonderfully  compact  masses.  These  close 
bales  are  popular,  as  storage  loom  is  at  a  pre 
mium  in  city  stables  and  warehouses.  If  loose 
hay  could  be  sold  to  advautage  bere  it  would 
doubtless  command  $2  per  ton  more  than  the 
baled  product.  Dealers  would  be  glad  to  han¬ 
dle  it,  but  it  is  too  bulky.  Loose  hay  can  be 
examined  carefully.  Shippers  would  be 
obliged  to  send  an  even  product,  because 
detection  would  be  comparatively  easy 
if  they  attempted  to  mix  iti  inferior  hay.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  large  stones  and 
lumps  of  clay  find  their  way  into  bay  bales. 
They  help  out  the  weight  wonderfully.  The 
shippers  are,  of  course,  greatly  surprised  when 
told  of  the  contents  of  their  bales.  Dealers  all 
urge  early  cutting  and  careful  curing.  Early 
cut,  well  cured  bay  will  always  be  a  cash  arti¬ 
cle  here,  even  when  the  market  is  crowded. 
City  feeders  are  keen  aud  careful  men.  v*  hen 
they  get  a  lot  of  hay  that  suits  them  they 
always  want  more  from  the  same  place.  Good 
buyers  always  reject  musty,  poorly  cured  and 
colored  hay. 

The  prospects  for  this  season’s  business  are 
good.  As  a  rule  the  hay  crop  in  New  York 
State  is  tine.  The  Western  crop  is  poor,  and 
little  hay  will  be  shipped  here  from  points 
west  of  Pennsylvania.  In  fact  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  Eastern  hay  in  some  parts  of 
the  West,  and  it.  is  more  t  han  probable  that  be¬ 
fore  next  spring  some  New  York  hay  will  find 
its  way  westward.  Choice  hay  will  be  good 
property.  New  York  will  always  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  large  area  of  hay  lands.  The 
market  is  sure  to  increase  in  volume.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  green  fodder,  ensil¬ 
age  and  roots  will  be  quoted  regularly  a  few 
years  hence.  In  ti  e  liugiisb  markets  routs  are 
a  standard  article  of  commerce.  Some 
of  our  dealers  already  handle  bundles  of  green 
rye  in  the  spring  aud  early  summer.  The 
handling  of  compact  bales  of  silage  or  green 
grass,  will  be  but  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
present  methods  of  doing  business. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  in  the  Rural  a 
cut  of  a  milniug  stool.  It  had  a  table  on 
which  to  set  tne  bucket,  also  a  part  for  the 
milker  to  sit  on.  This  may  do  for  the  gentle 


cow  in  the  North  and  in  the  States,  but  out 
here  the  ordinary  broucho  cow  would  sooner 
kick  that  “thing”  over  than  be  milked,  and 
cover  the  milker  with  the  milk  he  labored  so 
hard  for.  F.  d.  s. 

Payson.  Arizona  T. 

R  N.-Y, — We  have  milked  cows  on  the 
plains,  that  were  as  gentle  a«  any  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  dairy  cow 
you  can  as  easily  have  her  gentle  as  to  have 
her  as  wild  as  a  steer. 


A  Heavy  Wheat  Crop. — I  have  read  of 
some  good  wheat  yields  in  various  sections  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  domain,  but  have  not  seen  any 
from  this  part  of  the  world.  The  best  yield 
ever  known  in  this  valley  "was  81)^  bushels  per 
acre,  machiue  measure.  The  land  was  a  sandy' 
loam  with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil.  The  field  had 
been  in  clover  two  years.  The  only  imple¬ 
ments  used  were  tbecommor  harrow,  first,  to 
level;  next  the  Acme;  then  the  drill.  Nofer¬ 
tilizers  ot  any  kind  were  used,  and  the  variety 
was  the  New  York  Flint.  O  P.  baker. 
Washington  Co.,  Va 

Purchasing  Farm  Implements. — Here  is 
my  idea  of  purchasing  farm  implements.  I 
prefer  getting  them  as  near  home  as  I  can, 
other  things  being  equal,  or  nearly  so,  for 
then  I  can  net  repairs  more  bandy,  for  time  is 
quite  an  object  in  the  busy  seasous.  I  npver 
buy  old  traps  because  they  may  seem  cheap, 
for  I  find  things  will  get  old  fast  enough  even 
when  bought  new.  I  never  buy7  what  l  act¬ 
ually  do  not  need,  but  I  don’t  care  to  borrow, 
preferring  to  buy  if  I  require  to  use  an  imple¬ 
ment  more  tban  once.  a.  b.  mck. 

Braeman,  Out. 

The  Rural  is  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  but  for  one  thing — it  stops  short 
when  one’s  time  expires.  H.  s  T. 

Essex  Junctiou.  Vermont. 

[R.  N.-Y.— We  take  paius  to  notify  our 
friends  two  weeks  before  the;r  subscriptions 
expire.  Thewif  they  do  not  renew  we  take  it 
for  granted  they  do  not  care  for  the  paper  ] 

Fertilizers  in  the  West. — The  Rural 
says  that  “  Western  farmers  will  soouer  or 
later  have  to  eome  to  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers.”  I  do  not  object  to  that  statement 
— I  will  only  sayr  that  I  am  confident  that 
wheat  averages  as  much  in  this  county  as  in 
any  previous  year.  This  results  from  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  clovering,  drainage  and  good 
cultivation. 

Ci  awfordsville,  Ind.  J.  a.  f. 

[R.  N.-Y, — Certainly  such  judicious  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  will  defer  the  time  when  it, 
will  need  fertility  from  other  sources,  by 
using  up  more  of  its  own  available  fertility, 
aud  rendering  more  of  its  latent  fertility 
available;  but  as  fertility  is  being  constantly 
removed  in  the  crops,  the  supply  in  the  soil  is 
constantly  growing  proportionately  less,  and 
the  deficiency  must  at  length  be  supplied, either 
by7  returning  that  removed  in  the  shape  of  farm 
manure,  or  by  obtaining  fertility  from  other 
sources  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
With  the  best  management, unless  the  fertili  y 
removed  Irom  the  soil  or  its  equivalent  is  re¬ 
stored  to  it.  the  land  must  become  poorer  and 
poorer,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  profitable 
crops.  So  long  as  it  yields  paying  crops 
without  fertilizers  of  auy  kind,  it  will  hardly7 
pay  to  apply  them  unless  they  are  handy  and 
cheap. 

No  Dog  for  a  Poor  Man.— A  poor  man 
bus  no  right  to  keep  fro*i  one  to  four  dogs — a 
dog  to  eburu,  a  dog  to  bark,  a  dog  to  watch 
and  a  hound.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  feed  a 
dog  as  it  does  a  member  of  the  family  For 
••burning  give  me  horse  power.  I  cut  my  wood 
with  it  also.  A  dog  to  bark  is  a  nuisance;  a 
wateb  dog  is  needless;  ho  has  nothing  to 
guard.  A  poor  man  has  i?o  time  to  hunt:  if 
he  does,  his  business  will  drive  him  instead  of 
his  driving  his  business,  I  could  never  see 
that  dogs  brought  anything  in  but  dirt,  and 
they  carry  a  great  deal  out. 

Whitney’s  Point,  N.  Y.  J.  n.  K. 

Why  not  Give  the  Silo  a  Trial  ? — After 
destroying  the  small  grains,  the  chinch  bugs 
commenced  on  the  corn.  Some  people  tried 
to  save  some  of  it  by  cutting  it  up;  while 
others  said  it  wouldn’t  pay,  as  it  dried  up  too 
bad  to  make  good  feed.  Would  uot  the  silo 
have  been  just  the  thing  to  have  saved  it  iu 
good  condition  ?  Iu  case  the  dreaded  grass¬ 
hoppers  should  come  again,  could  we  uot, 
wuh  the  silo,  save  at  least  a  part  of  our 
crops  ? 

Stuart,  Kansas.  E.  K.  M, 

Hogs  in  Indiana.— Hogs  are  one  of  the 
chief  products  of  the  Hoosier  State.  She 
long  produced  more  hogs  to  the  acre  than  auy 
other  State.  The  prosperity  of  our  farmers 
is  intimately  associated  with  swine,  aud  they 
ought  to  know  how  to  breed,  feed  and  care 
for  them.  The  Razor-backs,  Plowshares  and 
timber  breeds  have  disappeared.  Poland- 
Chinas,  Berkshires,  Chester- Whites  and  Victo¬ 


rias  are  here.  Poland- Chinas  are  most  numer 
ous,  and  would  be  voted  king  of  breeds.  They 
fatten  for  market  at  an  early  age,  or  any  age, 
and  yield  a  larger  amount  of  pork  to  the  feed 
consumed  than  any  other.  They  are  vigorous 
and  healthy,  and  as  symmetrical  and  handsome 
as  any  other,  s.  w  h. 

More  Attention  to  Late  Fruits  Need¬ 
ed. — There  is  more  profit  in  late  than  early 
grapes.  They  come  to  market  after  the  ber¬ 
ries  have  disappeared,  and  bring  high  prices. 
If  packed  with  care  and  stored  iu  a  suitable 
place,  they  may  be  kept  till  the  midwinter 
holidays.  Late  varieties  of  currants,  goose¬ 
berries  aud  strawberries  are  greatly  desired. 
Strawberries  produced  very  Into  iu  the  sea¬ 
son  would  command  high  prices,  however 
well  the  market  might  be  supplied  with  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  We  have  enough  of  early  va¬ 
rieties,  and  it  is  now  time  to  give  attention  to 
vegetables  aud  fruits  that  ripen  late.* 

St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.  MRS.  h.  h. 


THE  FLORISTS’  CONVENTION. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Faults  of  postage  and  tariff;  papers  read; 
hail  iniurance;  officers  elected;  discus 
sion. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  held  its 
third  annual  convention  in  Chicago  August 
16th-18th.  In  additiou  to  the  essays  and  dis¬ 
cussions  promise  l,  much  interesting  matter 
was  brought  up  relative  to  horticulture  at 
large.  This  society  is  doing  much  to  secure 
united  actiou  as  regards  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  entire  trade,  with  especial  attention  to  the 
existing  evils  in  mail  and  express  rates  on 
plants  and  flowers,  aud  also  the  injustice  in 
our  most  unequal  tariff.  For  example,  there 
is  no  duty  on  flowering  plants,  while  there  is 
a  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  Dutch  bulbs,  import¬ 
ed  solely  for  flowering  purposes;  and  this  duty 
does  hot  protect  auy  home  industry,  for  we 
do  uot  grow  these  bulbs — tulips,  hyacinths, 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  narcissus.  So,  during 
the  corning  year  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
s.  A.  F.  will  turn  their  energies  toward  a  re¬ 
moval  or  alteration  of  this  tariff. 

The  visiting  delegates  were  welcomed  to 
Chicago  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  in  t  he  absence 
of  the  Mayor.  President  Craig  delivered  a 
very  comprehensive  address,  wh  ch  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  satisfactory  reports  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer.  The  Coinmitte  on 
Insecticides  detailed  the  results  of  their  ex¬ 
periments,  specially  recommending  the  “Aus 
tralian  Wash”  as  an  efficient  remedy  for  the 
rose  bug. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  it  was 
decided  to  collect  statist  ics  as  to  the  amouut. 
of  glass  now  in  existence  for  commercial 
purposes,  such  data  to  be  collected  by  the 
vice-president  for  each  State. 

Mr.  John  Thorpe’s  paper  on  “Hybridiz¬ 
ation,”  was  listened  to  with  much  interest, 
aud  keenly  discussed.  A  distinguished  visitor. 
Mr,  Henry  Bennett,  the  noted  rusarian  of 
Shepperton,  England,  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  famous 
rose,  “Wm  Francis  Benueit.”  The  papers 
on  “Business  Methods,”  by  F.  R.  Pierson,  of 
Tarry  town,  and  “Fungoid  Diseases,”  by  C. 
L.  Allen,  of  Garden  City,  were  omitted 
through  the  absence  of  the  writers.  E.  G. 
Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  read  an  essay  on 
“Summer  Propagation  of  Roses,  and  a  List 
of  the  Best  Varieties  for  Out -Door  Purposes,” 
giving  much  practical  information,  both  from 
a  trade  and  amateur  standpoint.  Charles 
Anderson  of  Flushing,  read  what  may  be 
considered  a  companion  paper,  “Roses  on 
Stocks  for  Winter  Forcing.” 

Ernest  Asmus,  of  W est  Hoboken,  gave  a 
practical  talk  on  “Forcing  Bulbs  and  Tubers,” 
which  was  well  discussed.  H.  A.  Siebrecht 
read  a  paper  on  the  orchids  he  knows  so  well, 
which  awakened  the  usual  bright  little  de¬ 
bate.  Jackson  Dawson,  Curator  of  the  Ar¬ 
nold  Arboretum,  sent  a  clever  paper  on 
“Forcing  Hardy  Shrubs,”  whi  h,  iu  his  ab¬ 
sence,  was  read  by  W.  J.  Smart.  Several 
expected  essays  were  omitted  through  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  authors,  so  that  some  changes  were 
made  in  the  prearranged  programme.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Huil  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  good  d<  al  of  interest.  This 
committee  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  vexed  matter  of  hail  insurance  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  the  action  of  one  of  our  great  nur¬ 
serymen,  in  insuring  10UJHJ0  feet  of  glass, 
shows  a  practical  belief  iu  the  working  of  the 
system,  which  is  that  of  a  mutual  benefit  soci¬ 
ety.  The  discussion  on  hail  insurance  was 
one  of  the  most  amusing  debates  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  so  uiuuy  diverse  opinions  are  held  on 
the  subject. 

There  were  the  usual  discussions  about 
heating  aparatus,  steam  and  water,  coal  and 


natural  gas.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
opinions  on  these  points.  The  editor  of  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  paper  always  shivers  when  he  sees 
a  manuscript  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
as  follows:  President.  E.  G.  Hill  ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  W.  May  ;  Treasurer,  M,  H.  Hunt ; 
Secretary,  W,  J.  Stewart. 

The  exhibition,  held  in  the  lower  hall  of  the 
meeting  place,  the  Fifth  Regiment.  Armory, 
was  taken  up  by  the  dealers  iu  florists’  sup¬ 
plies.  There  was  a  whole  aviary  of  doves  iu 
'  arious  attitudes,  and  an  infinity  of  baskets 
and  designs  There  were  a  great  many  im¬ 
mortelle  designs,  most  of  them  extremely 
painful  to  the  eye.  aud  some  odd  natural  petri¬ 
factions  or  rather,  tufa  incrustations  from 
Castalia  Springs,  for  use  in  rock-work. 

The  only  living  flowers  were  a  few  orchids 
from  Siebrecht  and  Wadley,  and  some  fine 
gladioli  from  James  Vick  and  Samuel  C. 
Moon.  Various  appliauces  aud  new  inven¬ 
tions  were  also  shown. 

The  delegates  numbered  about  500,  aud  re¬ 
presented  all  quarters  of  the  country.  They 
were  very  pleasantly  entertained,  some  drives 
about  the  magnificent  parks  being  especially 
charming 

Next  year  the  society  will  meet  in  New 
York,  where  the  Eastern  florists  inteud  to 
offer  some  return  for  the  hospitality  of  their 
Western  brethren. 

Emily  Louise  Taplin. 


farm  CfffitomM. 


A  PICKLE  FACTORY. 


For  some  years  a  vinegar  aud  pickle  com¬ 
pany  has  been  establed  at  Highland,  Michw 
gau.  Its  success  has  been  quite  remarkable* 
and  is  useful  as  showing  how  pluck  aud  enter¬ 
prise  can  develop  an  industry.  Before  the 
factory  started  not  over  a  dozen  barrels  of 
cucumbers  were  raised  in  the  place.  Now 
this  factory  has  a  capacity  of  15,000  barrels 
per  year.  Contracts  are  made  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farmers  for  enough  acreage  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  quantity. 

The  farmers  agree  to  devote  a  certain  space 
of  land  to  cucumbers.  The  factory  people 
agi’ee  to  take  all  that  are  raised,  at  a  stated 
price  per  bushel.  No  one  thinks  of  giving  the 
entire  farm  to  cucumber  raising,  though  some 
farmers  give  20  acres  to  the  business.  The 
usual  price  paid  is  45  cents  per  bushel.  The 
cucumbers  are  weighed,  calling  54  pounds  a 
bushel.  Daily  pickings  are  made,  and  the 
cucumbers  are  brought  to  the  factory  as 
soon  as  possible  after  (ticking. 

The  Improved  White  Spine  variety  is  mostly 
used.  The  factory  people  buy  the  seed,  in 
large  quantities  from  seedsmen.  It  would 
probably  pay  them  to  grow  their  own  seed,  or 
even  to  experiment  at  producing  new  varieties. 

When  brought  to  the  factory  the  cucumbers 
are  at  once  placed  in  largo  tanks  holding 
about  850  bushels  each.  Strong  brine  is 
poured  over  them  and  they  stand  in  it  six 
weeks.  They  are  then  sorted  aud  placed  in 
strong  vinegar  in  such  sized  packages  as  the 
trade  demands  This  enterprise  has  been  a 
help  to  farmers  and  packers  alike.  The  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  add  a  new  cash  crop  to 
their  list.  Most  of  the  pickling  is  done  after 
harvest.  The  yield  this  season  has  not  been 
up  to  the  average:  still  prices  promise  to  be 
fair,  and  all  are  hopeful.  e.  b.  w. 


Caw. 


11  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Laiv. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  La  w." 

RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
FARMERS. 


Agreement  to  Sell  Houses  —The  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  provides  that  the  sale  of  personal 
property  to  the  value  of  $200  or  more  is  inva¬ 
lid  unless  reduced  to  writing  or  unless  there  is 
a  partial  delivery  and  accept anco  of  goods 
purchased  oi  unless  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  is  paid.  Where  a  lot  of  horses  were 
sold  for  a  sum  greater  than  $200,  and  there 
was  no  written  agreement,  and  uo  payment 
was  made  by  the  purchaser,  and  noue  of  the 
horses  were  delivered,  the  contract  is  within 
the  statute,  and  void. — Teruey  v.  Doten,  Cal. 

Trespassing  Animals.— When  animals  arc 
trespassing  on  the  property  of  another  person, 
the  latter  is  not  justified  in  using  any  more 
than  ordinary  force  iu  driving  them  off.  If 
he  willfully  kills  or  injures  them  he  is  liable 
for  damages.  His  recourse  is  to  sue  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  trespassing  animals  for  damages. 
Where  a  horse  was  trespassing  upon  an  iu- 
closuro  the  owner  of  the  latter  drove  him 
upon  a  wire  fence  whereby  he  was  killed.  In 


an  action  to  recover  the  value  of  the  horse  the 
defendant,  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  allowing 
a  fence  to  b  out  of  repair,  whereby  the  horse 
became  a  trespasser.  Held,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  contributory  negligence, 
the  defendent  was  liable  —Bullard  v.  Mulli¬ 
gan.  Iowa 

Contract  for  Cutting  Timber — Where 
one  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  timber  landsi 
agreeing  to  cut  and  delivertimber  in  payment 
for  the  land,  and  having  performed  the  con¬ 
tract  in  part  is  evicted  for  a  breach  of  the 
contract,  he  is  en  til  led,  both  before  and  after 
eviction,  to  the  possession  of  the  timber  which 
he  has  cut  on  the  land.— Seeley  vs.  Garey— 
Pa. 

Assessment  of  Land-owners  for  Roads. 
—Changing  a  free  public  road  to  a  turnpike 
confers  no  special  benefit  on  the  land-owner, 
and  the  converse  is  also  true  in  changing  a 
turnpike  to  a  free  public  road.  It  follows  that 
the  statutory  provisions  authorizing  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  price  of  the  turnpike  upon  the 
land-owners  is  unconstitutional  and  void. — 
State  vs.  Essex  Public  Road  Co. — N  J. 

The  Supervisors  of  a  town  have  no  authori¬ 
ty  iti  improving  highways  to  so  construct 
drains  or  ditches  as  to  cause  adjacent  lauds  to 
be  overflowed  to  a  greater  extent  than  would 
naturally  occur.— Blakely  Township  vs.  De- 
vine — Minn. 

Where  the  executors  of  a  mortgagee  un¬ 
dertake  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  and  it  clearly 
appears  that,  the  mortgage  notes  have  been 
paid,  the  sale  under  the  mortgage  may  he  re¬ 
strained  by  injunction. — Long  vs  Pomeroy- 
111. 

One  having  made  a  homestead  entry  of 
public  lands,  mav  make  a  valid  mortgage  on 
the  same  after  receiving  his  final  certificate 
and  before  obtaining  a  patent  therefor. — 
Lewis  vs.  Wetbercll — Minn. 

Where  one  enters  upon  the  lot  or  land  of 
another  and  lays  water-pipe  without  tho  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner,  the  measure  of  damages  is 
the  actual  damage  sustained.— Graesele  vs. 
Carpenter — Ta. 

L.M  •§.,  Jefferson ,  Ohio— Under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  a  farmer  liable  for  damages  for 
injury  done  by  his  hired  help? 

A  NS. — A  farmer  is  liable  fm*  such  injuries 
when  they  have  been  caused  through  negli¬ 
gence,  fraud,  deceit  or  even  wilful  miscon¬ 
duct;  but,  only  if  done  within  the  scope  of  the 
hired  baud’s  proper  employment.  Iti  makes 
no  difference  if  the  farmer  did  not  authorize 
or  even  know  of  the  act  or  neglect.  Even  if 
in  the  commission  of  the  act  which  caused  the 
injury  the  hired  man  had  wilfully  disobeyed 
the  farmer’s  ordprs;  still  if  the  act  was  done 
in  the  course  of  bis  regular  employment,  the 
farmer  is  responsible.  The  farmer,  however, 
is  not  responsible  for  any  act  or  omission  of 
his  hired  man  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
work  for  which  he  was  eugaged,  and  does  not 
happen  in  course  of  his  employment.  In  all 
cases  the  hired  baud  must  reimburse  the  farm¬ 
er  when  a  third  person  has  brought  an  action 
and  recovered  damages  against  the  farmer  for 
injuries  sustained  owing  to  the  hired  man’s 
negligence  or  misconduct  in  doiug  the  work 
set  him  or  executing  the  orders  given.  The 
amount  for  which  the  mau  is  liable  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  the  farmer  has  had  to  satisfy,  to¬ 
gether  with  costs  and  such  reasonable  lawyer’s 
fees  as  he  may  have  paid  or  become  responsi¬ 
ble  for. 

1\.  if.,  Grafton,  Neb — A  gives  a  chattel 
mortgage  to  B  on  a  thrasher,  and  B  duly  filed 
the  mortgage  in  the  couuty  where  A  resides. 
Later  A  moved  with  the  thrasher  to  another 
county.  Does  the  record  of  the  mortgage  still 
hold  good  ! 

Ans.— Yes.  The  proper  filing  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  sufficient  notice  in  any  county  to  which 
A  may  go. 


jRiscfiUiu'cnis. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture. — The  report  for  1886,  just  at  hand, 
is  in  many  respects,  the  best  of  the  series. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  information 
packed  iuto  this  volume.  We  believe  that,  the 
farmer  is  not  truo  to  his  calling  who  would 
not  study  it.  Write  to  your  Congressman  aud 
tell  him  you  want  this  report.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  given  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
chemist  and  entomologist,  but  we  could  not 
give  one-tenth  of  the  items  of  value  without 
devoting  tho  entire  paper  to  the  task.  The 
report  of  t  he  Forestry  Division.of  the  Pomolo- 
gist  aud  Botauist  are  very  interesting.  Dr. 
Merriaui’s  report  on  the  English  sparrow  con¬ 
tains  the  answers  to  the  questions  to  which  we 
called  attention  last  year.  A  few  of  the  facts 
stated  concerning  this  little  pest  will  be  of 
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interest.  The  first  importation  was  made  in 
1850  when  eight  pairs  were  brought,  to  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  In  1852  a  larger  colony  was  im¬ 
ported.  For  years  the  birds  were  protected 
and  provided  with  food.  The  foolish  kind¬ 
ness  of  those  who  first  brought  the  Dest  here 
has  well-nigh  inflicted  a  curse  upon  American 
agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all  lived, 
the  progeny  of  n  single  pair  of  sparrows  would 
in  10  years  amount  to  275, 71 6. 983, 098.  The 
sparrows  first  invade  the  larger  cities,  then 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  then  the  villages 
aud  hamlets,  and  finally  'he  populous  farming 
districts.  The  sparrow  is  now  found  in  every 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  portions  of 
Kansas  Nebraska  and  California.  From  1870 
to  1875  they  spread  over  500  square  miles; 
from  1875  to  1880.  over  15  040  miles;  from  1880 
to  1885  over  500,7(50  square  miles  and  in  1886 
over  510  500  square  miles.  It  appears  thatthe 
niartm  is  the  only  barn  bird  that  has  been  able 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  sparrow  and  in 
many  instances  martins  have  been  driveu 
a«ay  or  killed  outright  by  the  fierce  sparrows. 
Robins,  yellow  birds  and  o' hers  suffer  seriously 
from  the  attacks  of  the  sparrows.  The  pest  is 
the  enemy  of  the  gardener  and  fruit  grower. 
He  attacks  growing  vegetables  aud  picks 
fruit  out  of  mere  wantoness.  He  destroys 
grapes  and  grain.  As  an  insect  destroyer  he 
is  a  miserable  failure.  He  kills  very  few  him¬ 
self  and  drives  off  other  birds  that  would  kill 
them  Dr.  Merriam  recommeuds  legislation 
that  shall  legalize  the  killing  of  the  English 
sparrow  or  even  place  a  price  upon  his  head. 
The  public  are  entreated  to  join  in  the  work  of 
destroying  the  pest  on  all  occasions. 

James  M.  Thorburx  &  Co.,  No.  15  John 
St.,  N.  Y.— A  first-rate  list  of  bulbs  and  other 
flowering  roots  suitable  for  beds  or  forcing, 
with  cultural  directions.  Send  for  it,  you 
who  care  for  hyacinths,  tulips,  lilies  and  the 
like.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
A  list  of  fall  and  winter  flowering  bulbs  and 
plants  comprising  all  the  choicest  leading  va¬ 
rieties. 


(Ihimjwljcre. 


A  TRIP  THROUGH  MICHIGAN  AND 
WISCONSIN. 

Bains  ancl  their  effects;  severe  winters  injure 

apple  trees ;  marshlands  for  cranberries; 

rockui  formations;  corn  a  fair  crop. 

Western  Michigan  was  favored  with  a 
shower  during  the  night  of  August  lUth — the 
firet  effective  one  since  the  early  part  of  July. 
It,  however,  can  suffice  only  for  temporary 
relief,  since  it  was  by  uo  means  copious.  Tsvo 
days  later,  in  visiting  Wisconsin,  although 
the  rain  of  the  16th  had  also  reached  there, 
a  similar  condition  of  affairs  was  found  to 
exist.  Corn  seemed  to  have  suffered  some¬ 
what  less  than  in  Michigan,  generally,  so  far 
as  we  observed,  giving  promise  of  a  fair  yield. 
A  few  plats  of  tobacco,  although,  apparently, 
not  as  far  advanced  as  usual  at  this  season, 
were  doing  very  well.  The  crop  of  fruit,  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  easterly  slope  toward  Lake 
Michigao,  although  a  very  moderate  one,  is 
better  than  farther  inland,  except  the  crabs, 
which  are  almost  universally  bearing  pro¬ 
fusely  where  we  have  been  able  to  observe 
them.  This  is  especially  true  of  Trauseeudent, 
which  is  almost  without  exception  fruiting 
heavily.  The  severe  drought,  however,  seems 
sure  seriously  to  injure  the  crop  as  a  whole, 
since  the  specimens  are  likely  to  be  much  below 
the  usual  size. 

Recent  severe  winters  must  doubtless  also 
be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  almost 
universally,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the 
apple  trees  are  either  dead  or  very  seriou- ly 
injured.  Tnis  is  especially  the  case  after  we 
pass  beyond  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
Lake  Michigan;  although eveu  elsewhere  some 
of  the  hardier  varieties,  and  especially  many 
of  those  of  Russian  origin,  yet  appear  sound 
and  healthy,  except  for  the  blighting  of  the 
branches  of  many  varieties — a  malady  to 
which  mauy  of  them  a.e  here  subject,  equally 
as  iu  the  case  of  native  varieties.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Tuttle,  of  Baraboo.  was  an  early  experimenter 
with  these,  having  commenced  even  before 
the  visit  of  Messrs.  Budd  aud  Gibb  to  Eastern 
Russia. 

Some  four  of  the  interior  counties  of  the 
State  are  alleged  to  contain  not  less  than  50.- 
000  acres  of  marsh  lands  admirably  adapted 
to  the  production  of  cranberries,  which  are 
found  growing  iu  a  wild  state  iu  mauy  of 
them.  The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  here  is 
already  an  important  business,  iu  which  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  capital  is  in¬ 
vested.  We  visited  and  looked  over  oue  of 
these,  embracing  1,000  acres,  upon  which 
nearly  or  quite  £30,0o0  are  said  to  have  been 
expeuded.  This  marsh  is  being  improved  by 
J  commencing  at  the  most  elevated  point  and 


raising  dams  across  the  slope,  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  by  digging  a  ditch  and 
throwing  up  the  earth  upon  the  lower 
side,  each  having  a  sluice,  with  a  gate, 
to  retain  or  discharge  the  water 
at  pleasure.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
water  thus  held  becomes  a  reservoir  from 
which  the  water  is  supplied  to  the  lower  lands, 
when  needed  to  prevent  injury  either  from 
frost  or  drought.  It  is  found  that  saturating 
the  ground,  during  a  single  season,  by  thus 
retaining  the  water  upon  it,  suffices  to  kill  the 
brush  aud  other  woody  growths:  so  that  the 
ground  is  in  proper  condition  for  the  sponta¬ 
neous  growth  of  the  cranberry  plant,  from  the 
stock  already  existing,  thus  avoiding  the  ne 
cessity  of  clearing  and  planting  the  ground 
Under  this  treatment  nearly  one-half  the  1,000 
acres  has  already  become  well  stocked  with 
plants,  which  are  bearing  a  very  large  crop  of 
fruit,  now  nearly  ready  to  be  gathered. 

In  journeying  by  rail  thence  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  some  very  poor  land  is  passed, 
covered  with  scruh  oak  and  dwarf  pine.  At 
Devil’s  Lake,  south  of  Baraboo,  a  ledge  of  rock 
occurs,  nearly  or  quite  600  feet  above  tbe 
level  of  the  lake,  in  some  places  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular;  at  others  the  ledges  are  broken  into 
angular  fragments  piled  up  nearly  as  steep  as 
they  will  naturally  lie.  Perhaps  100  miles 
farther  toward  the  northwest  we  noticed  a 
similar  formation  occupying  the  top  of  a 
ridge  of  very  considerable  bight,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  perpendicular,  isolated  walls  and  col¬ 
umns.  apparently  40  or  50  feet  in  bight  above 
the  ridge.  Interspersed  with  these  formations 
are  much  larger  quantities  of  apparently  ex¬ 
cellent  land,  much  of  it  occupied  by  well  im¬ 
proved  farms.  Oh  very  many  of  these  were 
large  crops  of  grain,  probably  wheat  and 
oa's,  still  standing  in  the  shock,  some  of  it  ap¬ 
parently  already  discolored  from  exposure  to 
the  weather,  apparently  left  in  this  condition 
to  await  the  advent  of  the  thrashing  machine. 

he  coru  crop  is  large  and  apparently  well 
eared,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  discover 
from  a  passing  railroad  tram,  it  seemed  to 
have  suffered  very  little  from  drought. 

t.  t.  LYON. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Dakota. 

Aberdeen,  Brown  Co  ,  Aug.  14. — The 
squash  and  sweet  corn  sent  out  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  free  seed  distribution 
this  spring  are  tbe  earliest  I  have  seen  out 
here.  The  squash  is  ripening  and  the  coru  is 
nearly  ripe. 

Doland,  Spink  Co.,  Aug.  17.— Last  year 
the  Jim  River  Valley  suffered  from  drought 
aud  hot  winds.  This  year  the  trouble  is  too 
much  wet  weather.  For  the  last  two  weeks 
there  has  been  so  much  rain  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  harvesting,  for  two  or  three 
days  are  lost  during  the  week  on  account  of 
rain.  The  heavy  rains,  however,  are  not  lost 
bv  running  awayio  freshets,  but  are  absorbed 
by  the  ground,  and  uo  doubt  will  be  stored  for 
next  year’s  crops.  Delays  in  harvesting  will 
result  in  some  loss  to  the  farmer,  as  wheat  is 
shelling  one  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  No 
thrashing  has  been  done  here  yet,  so  that  ex¬ 
act  figures  cannot  be  given  as  to  yield.  All 
crops  are  doing  well.  Wheat,  oats  and  flax 
have  the  same  areas  as  last  vear,  and  will  be 
full  crops  Corn  increased  area  and  above  an 
average.  All  root  crops  are  excellent.  All  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  are  abundant  and  luxurious. 
Hay  is  above  the  average,  aud  thousands  of 
acres  for  pasture  are  idle,  not  bemg  used  be¬ 
cause  we  haven’t  the  stock  to  put  on  them 
This  is  evidently  a  fine  stock  country ;  pas¬ 
tures  from  March  1  to  December  l,  and  mauy 
days  between  December  1  and  March  1  can  be 
be  used  to  pasture.  We  could  accommodate 
with  pasture  and  feed  many  herds  in  the 
drought  districts  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  W  is- 
consin.  J.  w.  r, 

R.  N.-Y.  — This  would  bean  excellent  time 
to  buy  stock  at  low  figures.  Owing  to  the 
great  depression  of  the  live-stock  business  ou 
the  l  anges  and  in  Texas,  aud  the  scarcity  of 
feed  on  the  Western  farms,  cat  tle  of  all  kinds, 
except  the  best  beef  animals,  are  now  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  low.  Even  fair  pure-bred  stock 
can  be  obtained  at  figures  which  good  grades 
ordinarily  sell  for.  The  present  condition 
can  only  be  temporary,  aud  where  feed  is 
abundant  as  in  our  correspondent's  section, 
few  better  investments  could  be  made  than  in 
cattle.  Next  year  prices  are  sure  to  be  high¬ 
er,  aud  still  higher  the  year  after. 

Illinois. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co.,  Aug.  20. 
— The  sharp  edge  of  our  drought  has  been 
taken  off  by  three  or  four  good  rains,  the  first 
coming  on  the  11th  and  the  last  ou  the  17ih, 
affording  in  all,  three  inches  of  precipi¬ 
tation.  This  has  started  tho  grass,  washed 
the  accumulated  dirt  from  the  trees,  laid  the 
dust  in  the  roaus,  stopped  the  prairie  aud 
railroad  side  fires,  and  given  material  to  make 
dews  out  of,  so  that  stock  short  of  water  i 


somewhat  better  off.  But  tbe  shallow  wells 
have  not  been  affected  for  the  better,  except 
bv  the  increased  secretion  due  to  a  low 
barometer,  and  if  another  hot  term  comes,  the 
lack  of  water  will  be  as  distressing  as  before. 
The  couflict  of  opinion  as  to  tbe  outcome  of 
the  corn  crop  is  as  great  as  I  remember  to 
have  seen  it  on  a  similar  subject,  Some  say 
half  a  crop  and  even  more;  while  there  are 
those  as  well  informed  and  as  unprejudiced 
who  say  it  will  not  be  over  a  fourth  or  a  third, 
of  the  common  average.  At  anv  rate,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  huv  corn,  where  old  corn 
is  stored  in  large  quantities,  even  if  a  cent  or 
two  more  than  Chicago  figures  are  offered. 
Our  fruit  crop  is  nearly  nothing  and  our 
vegetable  crop  hardly  more  and  this  is  true 
for  seven-eighths  of  ihe  35  000  square  miles  of 
Illinois.  1  write  this  portly  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  the  Rural,  who  live  where  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  good  that  they 
mav  know  how  large  a  demand  and  how  wide 
a  market  is  now  open  for  apples,  potatoes  and 
indeed  fruits  and  vege*ables  of  all  kinds.  At 
present,  ripe,  sound  Irish  pnlatoes  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  $1  25  and  - SI  40  per  bushel  and  apples, 
at  75  cents  and  £1,00.  for  inferior  goods  and 
every  thing  else  in  proportion  We  hear  of 
good  crons  of  potatoes  in  far  Dakota  and 
hither  Nebraska  and  some  apples  m  Missouri 
aDd  lower  Illinois:  but  there  is  not  enough  of 
either  iu  sight,  to  allow'  us  to  count  on  laying 
up  winter  stocks  of  the  tuber  under  75  cents, 
nor  keeping  apples  for  less  than  double  these 
figures.  I  was  interested  in  a  letter  from 
Canon  Citv,  Colorado,  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
Rural  The  place  is  a  very  interesting  one 
and  is  likely  to  be  beard  from  pretty  fre¬ 
quently  and  perhaps  loudly,  one  of  these  days. 
The  city  lies  close  under  the  mountains,  which 
tower  above  it  from  two  to  three  thousand 
feet,  while  &  broad  plain  stretches  east  and 
south.  Through  a  gorge,  called  the  Canon  of 
the  Arkansas,  the  river  comes  down  with  a  rush 
and  a  roar,  affording  tbe  first  large  opportun¬ 
ity  for  irrigation  on  that  stream.  A1 1  crops 
are  grown  by  irrigation,  but  not  a  tenth  of  the 
water  supply  is  used  in  that  way.  When  it 
is — and  there  is  land  enough  or  nearly  enough 
to  absorb  it — the  lower  Arkansas  will  go  dry 
in  middle  and  after  summer  as  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Platte  does  from  Denver  ami  above,  all 
the  way  down  to  where  tbe  North  Fork  joms. 
Thus  when  the  plains  around  are  all  irrigated 
and  cropped,  Canon  City  is  sure  to  be  heard 
from  as  something  more  than  a  truck  patch 
to  supply  the  mountain  markets.  Though,  as 
the  Rural  writer  says  5,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  I  wT as  told  European  grapes  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  about  this 
date  in  1886,  I  saw  Sweet  waters,  Chasselas, 
Frontignaus  aud  others  loaded  with  fine  fruit 
approaching  maturity  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  and  all  other  grapes  and  small 
fruits  require  to  be  taken  down  and  covered 
with  earth  during  the  winter  season,  partly 
to  avoid  warm  days,  sure  to  come  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  March,  and  be  succeeded  by  severe 
frosty  weather. and  partly  to  protect  them  from 
the  late  spriug  frosts  your  correspondent  speaks 
of.  And  by  the  way,  soft  coal  is  mined  in  the 
city,  less  than  100  feet  down,  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  towering  red  and  gray  granite 
cliffs  of  the  mountains,  a  fact  very  clearly 
showing  the  abruptness  of  the  upheaval. 

B.  F.  j. 

Pleasant  Valley,-  Jo.  Daviess  Co.,  Aug. 
18. — The  present  season  has  been  the  hottest 
and  driest  in  this  part  of  the  West  ever 
known  to  the  whites,  the  mercury  standing 
at  100  degrees  or  over  in  the  shade  for  a  week 
at  a  time.  But  the  climax  was  reached  on 
Aug  10,  and  that  night  we  had  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  the  past  15  months.  Weather 
since  very  cool  and  pleasant.  Before  the 
rain  all  the  large  streams  in  this  township 
had  ceased  ^running  Hay  is  very  scarce  aud 
dear.  Several  of  the  farmers  here  go  20 
miles  or  so  to  the  river  bottoms  along  the 
Mississippi  aud  buy  coarse  slew  hay  at  from 
£5  to  £10  per  ton.  The  rain  helped  the  pas¬ 
tures  wonderfully,  but  we  need  more.  w.  s. 

Michigan. 

Gaylord,  Otsego  Co.  Aug.  21. — We  had 
splendid  rains  here  at  intervals  during  the 
month  of  Juue  and  the  hay  crop  is  abundant, 
yielding  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre,  which 
is  secured  in  good  condition.  Oats  are  yield¬ 
ing  from  35  to  50  bushels  per  acre  Wheat 
from  15  to  20.  Barley  and  grass  are 
above  an  average.  Coru  not  extensively 
grown,  but  what  there  is,  is  looking  well.  The 
general  drought,  however,  lias  at  last  reached 
us  and  is  affecting  the  pastures  and  potatoes. 
The  early  potatoes  will  uot  amount  to  much, 
but  with  a  good  rain  daring  the  latter  part 
of  this  mouth,  w<«  expect  a  good  average 
yield  of  the  later  varieties.  This  will  make  a 
good  farming  couuty  and  it  is  rapidly  set¬ 
tling  up.  Most  of  the  county  is  heavily  tim¬ 
bered  with  maple,  beech,  elm  ami  basswood, 
and  the  soil  for  the  most  pare  is  a  rich  sand, 
gravelly  and  clay  loam.  There  are  also  pine 
lands  in  some  parts  of  the  county  where  a 
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good  deal  of  lumbering  is  done.  On  account 
of  the  extensive  lumbering  and  mining  inter¬ 
ests,  we  have  excellent  home  markets  for  our 
produce,  and  shall  have  for  years  to  come. 
Oats  for  several  years  past  have  sold  for  40 
to  50  cents  per  bushel  in  the  spring,  and  hay 
from  £12  to  £1(3  per  ton.  Potatoes  here  do 
splendidly,  and  a  large  quantity  is  raised  from 
the  newly-cleared  land.  We  are  singularly 
free  from  many  of  the  insect  pests  which  are 
plaguing  other  States.  Our  proximity  to  the 
lakes  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  our  climate, 
softening  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  codling 
the  atmosphere  in  summer,  j,  G. 

Tennessee. 

La  Vkrgne,  Rutherford  Co.,  Aug.  17. — 
We  have  been  suffering  heavily  from 
drought  since  about  the  first  of  June.  Our 
wheat  crop  was  about  an  average  in  acreage 
and  yield.  Corn  will  be  50;  clover  hay  50; 
clover  seed,  uoue;  potatoes,  50.  Our  fruit 
crop  is  small  and  dropping  before  it  has 
matured.  We  have  almost  no  garden  veget¬ 
ables.  Stock  water  very  scarce.  i.  n.  g. 

Virginia. 

Hampden  Sydney,  Prince  Edward  Co., 
Aug.  22.— Taking  100  as  an  average  crop, 
wheat  acreage,  SO:  yield,  100;  oat  acreage 
and  yield.  100;  cloverand  grass  acreage,  110: 
yield,  100.  These  crops  were  all  secured  in 
fineconditiou.  Corn  acreage,  150;  yield, 126; 
tobacco  acreage  70:  yield  110;  pastures  125. 
The  Surprise  Wheat,  sent  me  several  years 
since  by  the  Rubal,  has  proven  a  good  vari¬ 
ety  for  the  South,  It  is  a  heavy  yielder,  and 
makes  splendid  flour.  The  Blush  Potato  has 
many  good  points;  it  yields  heavily,  resists 
drought,  never  becomes  scabby,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  late  keeper.  The  only  objection  to  it 
is  its  liability  to  be  hollow  when  the  growth 
is  very  large.  it.  c. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  if  It  Is  not  answered  tu 
our  advertising  autumn*.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
onetime.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


GAS-LIME  AND  NIGIIT-BO ID, 

A.  H.,  Ottawa,  Canada,. — 1.  J  have  a  farm  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  am 
receiving  a  large  quantity  of  night-soil.  I 
can  obtain  ammoniated  gss-lime  for  50  cents 
per  vragou-load.  Will  night-soil  and  gas-lime 
composted  together  make  a  valuable  manure; 
or  would  the  effect  of  gas-lime  be  to  destroy 
the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  night-soil,  or 
vice  versa  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  work  ou  the 
utilization  of  night-soil  as  a  fertilizer  ? 

Axs. — 1.  Gas-lime,  not  being  caustic,  would 
not  seriously  injure  night-soil  by  mixture 
with  it,  but  as  uo  possible  benefit  could  be 
gained,  the  labor  of  composting  will  be  lost. 
But  gas-lime  contains  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
which  is  the  impurity  it  is  intouded  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  gas,  and  this  substance  is  fatal 
to  plants  Hence,  when  used  fresh,  this  sort 
of  lime  is  very  injurious  to  crops,  aud  should 
be  applied  to  the  soil  only  for  a  summer  fal¬ 
low,  and  for  the  destruction  of  wire-worms, 
cut-worms,  aud  other  noxious  insects.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  exposure  for  the  few  months  while  the 
land  is  lying  idle,  the  injurious  gas  escapes  or 
is  decomposed,  leaving  the  lime  in  the  form 
of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  both  of  which  are  useful.  Night-soil  is 
so  readily  decomposed  in  the  soil  that  com¬ 
posting  it  with  anything  that  may  be  supposed 
to  improve  it,  is  labor  thrown  away;  but  it 
may  be  usefully  mixed  with  such  substances 
as  swamp-muck,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
them.  “Ammoniated  gas-lime”  is  a  misnomer ; 
ammonia  and  lime  are  both  alkaline,  and  do 
not  combine,  so  that  the  lime  takes  up  no  am¬ 
monia  and  contains  none.  The  lime  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  to  take  up  and  re¬ 
move  the  disagreeabl3r-smelliug  sulphuric 
compounds.  The  ammonia  of  the  gas  is  re¬ 
moved  by  washing  the  gas  with  water  which 
is  able  to  dissolve  700  times  its  weight  of 
ammonia.  2.  Storer’s  “Agriculture”  contains 
considerable  on  the  subject. 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

W.  D.  C.,  Keelersville ,  Mich. — I  have  a 
spring  which  affords  25  gallons  of  water  a 
minute.  A  fall  of  eight  feet  cau  be  obtained 
at  a  distance  of  50,  75  or  100  feet  from  tho 
spring.  I  want  to  bring  the  water  from  the 
spring  to  my  house,  1 00  rods  away  and  70  feet 
higher  up  a  gradual  ascent.  What  should  be 
the  size  of  the  ram  aud  of  the  feed  or  drive 
pipe,  aud  also  of  the  raising  or  discharge  pipe  ' 
A  neighbor,  whose  house  is  35  rods  from  mine 
and  eight  feet  lower,  wishes  to  get  a  part  of 
the  water.  Now  if  we  put  in  an  inch-pipe 
from  the  spring  for  a  distance  of  80  rods  and 
then  one-half -inch  pipe  to  his  place  15  rods 


away,  and  another  half-inch  pipe  to  my  house 
20  rods  distant,  would  we  get  equal  shares  of 
the  water  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  C.  S.  OAWTHROP,  WILMINGTON, 
DEL. 

A  No.  8  ram  should  be  used  with  a  two-inch 
galvanized  iron  feed  pipe.  This  ram  will  use, 
with  eight-foot  fall,  about  13  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  and  will  raise  to  W.  D.  C.’s  house 
(at  au  elevation  of  70  feet  and  distant  about 
100  rods)  about  four  quarts  per  minute,  or 
about  1,400  gallons  every  24  hours.  The  rais¬ 
ing  pipe  should  be  run  first  to  the  higher 
house,  and  at  this  point  there  should  be  a 
tank ;  then  from  the  bottom  of  this  tank  a  pipe 
should  run  to  the  other  house.  The  tank 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  as  much  water 
as  the  ram  would  raise  at  uight — in  this  case 
500  or  600  gallons.  As  stated  above,  the  feed 
pipe  should  be  two-inch  galvanized  iron.  It 
should  be  about  60  feet  long  and  be  laid 
straight  and  with  a  gradual  fall  toward  the 
ram.  The  raising  pipe  may  be  K-iucb  gal¬ 
vanized  iron;  ono-iueh  pipe  would  be  rather 
better,  as  it  would  cause  less  loss  by  friction. 
The  pipe  from  the  tank  to  the  other  house 
should  be  .H^-inoh  galvanized  iron,  and  have  a 
stop  or  cock  at  its  lower  end.  All  these  pipes 
should  be  at  least  30  inches  under  ground.  At 
the  spring  there  should  be  a  cistern  of  lumber, 
stone  or  brick  about  three  feet  by  two  feet  in 
the  clear,  the  feed  pipe  entering  it  through 
the  end.  It  should  be  run  up  about  a  foot 
above  the  ground  and  extend  down  a  foot  be¬ 
low  the  end  of  the  feed  pipe,  the  feed  pipe  be¬ 
ing  12  or  15  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  cistern.  There  should  be  a  lid  ou 
this  cistern  with  a  lock  and  key  and  tho  dirt 
should  be  banked  around  so  as  to  keep  out  sur¬ 
face  water.  It  is  very  rarely  necessary  to 
provide  a  bottom  for  this  cistern.  The  ram- 
house  may  be  round,  about  four  feet  iu  diam¬ 
eter  inside,  ami  be  built  of  brick  or  stone.  It 
should  have  a  lid  or  roof  on  it  with  lock  and 
key,  and  be  protected  from  surface  water  by 
baviug  dirt  banked  around.  The  ram  may 
sit  on  a  plank  or  flat  stone  iu  the  center.  It 
should  always  set  level.  The  waste  water 
may  be  taken  away  in  a  terra-cotta  pipe  or 
woodeu  box.  There  should  be  a  stop  or  cock- 
on  the  raising  pipe  in  the  ram -house,  so  that 
the  ram  may  be  takeu  apart  without  empty¬ 
ing  the  raising  pipe.  If  it  is  desired  to  raise 
less  than  1,406  gallons  of  water  every24  hours 
a  smaller  ram  and  feed  pipe  may  be  used.  A 
No.  2  ram  with  a  l}£-rach  feed  pipe  would 
use  nine  gallons  or  water  ppr  minute  and 
would  raise  about  three  quarts  per  minute,  or 
1,000  gallons  every  24  hours.  This  feed  pipe 
ueed  only  be  50  feet  long  and  be  l  '  a  iucli  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  The  other  pipes  should  be  the 
same  size  as  those  for  the  No.  3  ram.  The 
tauk  need  only  be  of  about  400  or  500  gallons 
capacity.  The  cost  of  the  No.  3  ram  would 
be  £18;  that  of  a  No.  2  £14  50.  Iu  regard  to 
the  durability  of  a  ram  the  writer  can  say 
that  he  knows  of  rams  which  have  worked  for 
20  and  25  years.  In  almost  every  case  where 
a  ram  is  protected  from  freshets,  &c. ,  and 
where  the  water  is  free  from  sand  or  other 
gritty  matter,  a  ram  will  last  at  least  20  years 
without  costing  a  dollar  for  repairs.  The  pipes 
may  or  may  not  last  this  length  of  time,  it 
depending  on  tho  kind  of  water,  kind  of  soil 
iu  which  they  are  buried,  &e.,  &e. 

SEEDING  AN  UNSODDED  FIELD  TO  GRASS. 

./.  D.  Ii.,  Riverside ,  III. — I  have  a  pasture 
lot  that  was  this  summer  stripped  for  sodding 
purposes  and  is  now  bare  ground  so  baked  by 
the  sun  as  to  be  even  weedless.  What  is  the 
proper  culture  for  it  this  fall  to  get  it  back 
into  grass  as  soon  as  possible  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

A  field  that  has  been  robbed  of  its  sod,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  some  compensation,  and  should  have 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  before  it  is  re¬ 
seeded.  If  manure  cannot  lie  had,  use  not 
less  than  400  pounds  of  fine  bone  meal,  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  and  an  equivalent 
of  potash  in  some  form.  Do  not  re  plow  the 
laud,  but  work  the  surface  fine  and  mellow  to 
tho  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  best 
implement  for  this  work  is  a  disc  or  Acme 
harrow,  but  if  you  cannot  get  these,  use  a 
double  corn  cultivator,  working  it  both  ways, 
aud  then  follow  with  a  common  straight¬ 
toothed  harrow.  After  it  is  well  mellowed, 
use  a  good  roller  or  heavy  plank  drag  to 
smooth  it  off  and  compact  it.  If  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil  had  been  mentioned,  it  would 
be  easier  to  tell  what  kind  of  grasses  to  sow. 
If  you  wish  to  pasture  it  next  spriug.  [ 
would  recommend  that  it  lie  seeded  with  rye 
at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre 
and  twelve  quarts  of  Timothy  seed,  these  to 
be  sown  together  early  in  September.  Then 
in  February  add  clover  and  Blue  Grass  seed, 
sown  on  the  frozen  surface  to  be  covered  by 
the  freeziug  and  thawing.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
permanent  pasture  I  would  sow  one  bushel  to 
the  acre  of  Blue  Grass,  and  about  four  quarts 
of  clover,  half  common  red  and  half  Alslke, 
If  yon  are  expecting  to  plow  it  up  again  in 


two  or  three  years,  omit  the  Blue  Grass,  and 
use  more  clover.  If  there  are  other  grasses 
which  flourish  on  adjoining  land — such  as 
Red  Top  or  Orchard  Grass — add  them  to  your 
mixture.  One  can  hardly  make  a  mistake  in 
sowing  too  many  varieties  of  grass  on  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  Jf  you  wish  to  pasture  next 
summer,  the  rye  must  not  be  omitted  as  it 
will  not  only  protect  the  young  grass  during 
winter,  but  the  cattle  will  eat  it  in  the  spring 
until  tho  grass  becomes  well  established.  I 
have  found  such  pasture  very  satisfactory. 


Miscellaneous. 

E.  F.  G.,  Mendham .  N.  J. — Are  the  Ridge 
Avenue  Nurseries,  Miami  County,  Ohio, 
trustworthy?  They  are  run  by  J.  II  Skiu- 
ner  &  Co.,  and  their  agents  are  selling  “re¬ 
producing”  peach  trees,  six  for  $5,  here¬ 
abouts.  They  say  the  trees  will  be  sure  bear¬ 
ers  for  years,  like  apple  trees,  aiul  that  the 
pits,  when  planted,  will  produce  trees  that 
will  bear  the  same  kind  of  fruit.  Is  this 
true  ? 

Ans. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
firm.  The  pits  of  some  kinds  of  peaches  will 
often  produce  trees  closely  resembling  the 
parents  in  all  respects;  but  none,  so  far  as  the 
Rural  knows,  can  be  trusted  to  do  so.  The 
claims  of  the  firm  as  stated,  are  palpably  un¬ 
trustworthy. 

M.  II.  If.,  Dripping  Springs,  Texas. — 1.  In¬ 
closed  is  a  specimen  of  a  vine  which  is 
spreading  on  our  cultivated  fields  iu  spite  of 
thorough  cultivation;  what  is  its  name, aud 
how  can  I  get  rid  of  it?  2,  Inclosed  also  are 
specimens  of  what  is  called  Spanish  Burr 
hereabouts.  It  is  a  formidable  weed.  The 
Colorado  potato  beetle  is  so  very  fond  of  it 
that  it  feeds  on  it  exclusively  here,  never 
troubling  Irish  potatoes,  so  far  a-s  I  have 
noticed.  What  is  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  vine  seems  to  be  Calystegia 
sepium — Rutland  Beauty.  We,  as  a  rule, 
cannot  name  plants  without  flowers.  This 
vine  belongs  to  the  Convolvulus  family,  is  a 
perennial,  and  a  great  pest.  Frequent  sur¬ 
face  cultivations  and  raking  up  the  roots,  are 
the  best  means  of  eradicating  it  that  we 
know  of.  2.  The  plant  known  as  Spanish 
Burr  is  Solauum  rostratum — a  vile  annual 
weed  belonging  to  the  potato  family. 

II.  R.  B.,  Oscoda ,  Mich. — What  are  the 
plants  specimens  of  which  are  inclosed  ? 

Ans. — The  smaller  of  the  specimens  sent  is 
Setaria  glauca,  Bigeou  Grass  or  Bottle  Grass. 
It  furnishes  a  considerable  amount  of  fodder 
in  stubble  fields  aud  is  about  as  nutritious  as 
Hungarian  Grass,  though  not  so  productive. 
No  2  is  Panienm  Crus-galli— Barn-yard  Grass. 
Iu  the  North  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  worthless 
grass,  but  iu  the  South  it  is  held  in  higher  es¬ 
teem. 

It.  S.  E.,  Or  reck,  Mian. — What  is  the  best 
grass  to  sow  on  well  manured,  light,  sandy 
laud  arouud  the  house  ?  When  should  it  be 
sown,  aud  where  can  it  be  got  ? 

Ans. — For  your  climate  we  know  of  nothing 
better  than  Blue-Grass.  Sow  three  bushels  to 
the  acre  (14  pouuds  to  a  bushel).  You  may 
sow  now  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  thoroughly 
prepared;  otherwise  early  in  spring.  It  might 
be  well  to  adil  one  bushel  of  Red-Top,  os  that 
will  sprout  before  the  Blue  Grass.  It  cau  be 
obtained  from  any  seedsman. 

E.  P.,  Atlanta,  Gu. — What  is  the  best  vet¬ 
erinary  school  in  the  United  States  ? 

Ans. — “Comparisons  are  odorous,”  and  we 
do  not  care  to  make  one  by  deciding  which 
is  the  best.  The  American  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  No.  141  W.  54th  street,  New  York,  A.  F. 
Liaturd  M,  D.  V.  S.,  is  as  good  as  any. 

C.  L.  S.,  Akron,  O. — J.  M.  McCullough’s 
Sons,  of  Cincinnati,  advertise  Orchard  Grass. 
They  issue  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  grasses. 


DISCUSSION. 

COLIC  IN  HOUSES  AND  MULES. 

A.  B.  Allen,  Flushing,  N.  Y.— At 
page  481  of  the  Rural,  Dr.  Kilborne 
gave  some  excellent  remedies  for  the  colic; 
but  the  iugredients  for  these  are  scarcely  ever 
kept  iu  any  farmer  s  house,  aud  the  owner  of 
the  ailing  animal  may  be  so  distunt  from  an 
apothecary  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain 
them  in  time  to  relievo  the  sufferer,  or  save 
him  from  inflammation,  followed  perhaps  by 
death.  In  consequence  of  this,  allow  me  to 
give  some  simple  remedies  that  cun  usually  be 
instautly  made  up  at  ever}'  farmer’s  place. 

First:  To  ouepiut.  of  warm  milk,  add  half  a 
pint  of  molasses  and  two  teaspooufuls  of  black 
pepper.  Put  them  into  a  bottle  which  has  a 
strong  neck,  which  cannot  bo  easily  broken  by 
the  horse;  shake  the  ingredients  together; 
then  raise  the  head  well  up  and  pour  the  dose 
down  his  throat.  If  this  does  not  give  relief 
in  half  an  hour,  repeat  the  dose.  Some  weeks 
ago  my  horse  had  a  severe  attack  of  colic.  He 
would  paw  with  his  fore  feeti  He  down,  kick 


and  roll  over,  get  up,  stand  a  few  minutes, 
then  lie  down  again.  After  giving  the  above 
dose  he  was  walked  about,  and  within  a  half 
hour  appeared  entirely  relieved  from  all  pain 
aud  has  since  kept  perfectly  well. 

Second:  Dissolve  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts 
in  warm  water,  add  a  tablespoon  fill  of  ginger 
aud  give  as  above.  If  this  does  not  relieve  in 
half  an  hour,  give  half  a  pound  more  of  salts 
and  ginger. 

Third:  One  piut  of  linseed  oil  to  which, 
if  obtainable  at  the  time,  add  one  ouuee 
of  tincture  of  opium,  half  an  ounce  of 
chloroform,  and  half  an  ounce  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  camphor.  Caution  should  be 
used  in  feeding  horses.  Colic  universally 
follows  in  some  from  eating  hay  passed 
through  the  fodder  cutter,  if  the  ration  of 
meal  is  added  to  this,  and  then  the  whole  wot 
with  water  and  mixed  up.  Whole  corn  or 
Indian  meal,  especially  in  hot  weather,  often 
produces  colic,  even  when  mixed  with  bran  or 
oats.  Although  my  horse  bad  beeu  fed  only  a 
single  quart  of  Indian  meal  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  hot  weather  came 
on,  the  meal  was  the  cause  of  his  colic.  In 
cool  weather  this  ration  had  never  affected 
him,  nor  indeed  had  two  quarts  of  meal  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  mixed  with  the  bran. 

THE  CAULIFLOWER  MAGGOT. 

Peter  Henderson,  New  York  City. — I 
am  glad  to  read  the  views  of  II.  A.  N..  in  the 
Rural  of  August  13,  on  the  Cauliflower 
Maggot,  and  feel  certain  that  his  conclusions 
are  right,  “that  nothing  will  kill  the  mag¬ 
got,  which  will  not  at  the  same  time  kill  the 
plant,”  I  will  supplement  his  offer  to  Mr. 
Perkins  not  only  by  agreeing  to  give  a  new 
hat  for  himself,  but  10  bonnets  for  his  wife 
(which,  everyone  knows,  would  cost  20  tunes 
the  amount  of  one  for  himself),  provided  he 
will  give  us  a  remedy  that  will  destroy  the 
maggot  aud  at  the  same  time  leave  the  plant 
uninjured.  The  plan  adopted  by  H.  A.  N.,  of 
drawing  the  earth  from  the  steins,  aud  thus 
destroying  the  eggs,  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  my  opinion,  to  save  the  crop 
when  the  maggot  is  known  to  be  present, 
Without  going  into  the  matter  so  thoroughly, 
we  adopted  a  similar  plan  some  years  ago, 
and  since  have  been  comparatively  free  from 
their  attacks.  Of  course,  this  operation  costs 
labor,  but  wheu  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of 
labor  or  losing  the  crop,  the  cost,  of  labor  is 
not  to  be  considered.  This  subject  is  one  of 
vast  importance.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
the  past  season  both  of  cauliflower  and  cab¬ 
bage,  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  this  pest, 
aud  if  the  plan  so  clearly  advised  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  generally  adopted  before  the 
eggs  develop  to  maggots,  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  but  it  will  save  the  crop,  if  carefully 
followed. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 


J.  A.  Foote,  of  Crawfordsville.  Indiana, 
says  iu  a  circular  just  received  that  Fulcaster 
and  Poole  wheats  proved  to  be  very  valuable 
varieties  the  past  season.  The  grain  of  Ful- 
c  as  ter  is  said  to  be  large,  long,  hard,  and  of  a 
“clear  red”  color.  It  is  further  said  to  be 
early,  hardy,  aud  to  stool  well.  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  Mr.  Foote  says,  it  yielded  from 
80  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  aud  in  Indiana  from 
26  to  over  40.  Alongside  of  Fultz  it  yielded 
16  bushels  more  per  acre.  This  wheat  is 
bearded,  white  chaff,  the  grain  weighing  over 

60  pounds  to  the  bushel . . . 

The  Poole  is  said  to  bo  very  hardy,  yielding 
well  wheu  other  kiuds  were  winter-killed.  At 
the  Ohio  Ex.  Station  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
60  bushels  to  the  acre,  more  tbnu  any  other  of 
40  sorts.  It  is  early,  tho  straw  is  stroug,  the 
grain  light  red,  chaff  red.  Tho  heads  are 
smooth.  The  weight  of  the  graiu  is  over  60 

pounds . . . . . . 

In  the  circular  referred  to  Mr.  Foote  also 
speaks  favorably  of  Finley,  Martin’s  Amber, 
Velvet  Chaff.  Early  Rice,  Tasmauiau,  Loug- 
berry  Red,  Gold  Dust,  Patagonian  Trigo  and 

W yaudot  Red . . 

Among  the  latest  kinds  of  wheat  Mr.  Foote 
mentions  the  following  as  promising:  New 
Monarch,  High  Grade,  Dietz  Lougberry  Red, 
Ontario  Wonder,  Golden  Prolific  and  Golden 

Eureka  . . 

IV k  would  ask  Mr.  Foote  if  Tasmania  is  not 
Lancaster;  if  Poole  is  not  Michigan  Amber;  if 
Finley  is  not  Fultz;  if  Early  Rice  is  not  Zim¬ 
merman;  if  Martin’s  Amber  is  not  Landreth 

or  Armstrong  ? . . . 

The  Presbyterian  say's  that  complaining 
people  spend  time  and  streugth  iu  telling  what 


they  could  do  in  certain  impossible  circum¬ 
stances,  and,  keeping  up  their  injured  air,  go 
on  doing  nothing . 

Tine  editor  of  the  Orange  County  Farmer  is 
not  as  yet  able  to  find  in  the  market  a  cheese 

weighing  from  five  to  eight  pounds . 

Our  bright  contemporary,  Life,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredient iul  piece  of  poetry: 

’Tis  an  ancient  saying  with  a  truthful  germ, 
That  money  makes  the  mar’  go ; 

But  ’tis  plain,  e’en  to  a  pachyderm, 

That  pork  has  made  Chicago . 

SfTLLAS,  crown  imperials,  iris,  anemones, 
ranunculus,  narcissus  and  crocus,  hyacinths, 
tulips,  lilies,  jonquils,  lily  of  the  valley,  snow¬ 
drops,  may  be  planted  now . 

Editor  W.  A.  Stiles  considers  that  far¬ 
mers  conduct  their  business  with  as  much  in¬ 
telligence  and  prudence  as  do  manufacturers 
and  merchants  as  a  class.  They  do  the  best 
they  can,  but  they  cannot  fight  hostile  nature, 
Droughts  aud  floods  and  blights  bring  loss  in¬ 
evitable,  and  loss  euougb  in  many  cases  to 
swallow  up  more  than  the  year’s  profit.  It  is 
easy  enough  for  some  one  who  gets  an  assured 
living  in  other  pursuits  to  scold  farmers  for 
improvidence  and  urge  them  to  ‘‘get  out  of  the 
rut.”  But  the  chauces  are  that  if  one  of  these 
critics  were  t  urned  loose  on  a  hundred  acres 
of  fertile,  well-stocked  farm  land  he  would 
sturve  to  death  iu  half  a  dozen  years  if  he  had 

no  oilier  source  of  income  than  the  soil . 

A  writer  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  as 
a  general  thing  Holsteins  arc  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  their  milk,  and  are  fed  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  quantity  instead  of 
quality,  which  makes  a  great  difference.  Feed 
them  as  you  do  Jerseys  for  butter,  and  you  will 
soon  see  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  milk.  He  has  grade  Jerseys,  Ayrshires 
and  Short-horns;  also  thoroughbred  Short¬ 
horns,  Guernseys  and  Holsteins,  and  never 
saw  young  cattle  do  so  well  on  the  same 
amount  of  food  as  the  Holsteins  do.  He  pre¬ 
fers  them  to  the  Jerseys  aud  Short-horns,  but 
thinks  if  be  were  to  keep  but  one  breed  it 
would  be  the  Guernseys,  although  he  likes  the 
Holsteins  very  much  aud  does  not  sell  milk 

either . . . . 

A  report  comes  from  Osage  County,  Kan¬ 
sas.  that,  as  a  large  herd  of  cattle  were  being 
driven  to  Mule  Creek  for  water,  1-1  thorough¬ 
bred  Short-horns  dropped  dead  from  the  heat. 
The  Editor  of  the  Indicator  discredits  the  re¬ 
port  ..  . . ..rC... . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer, 
deploring  the  present  low  price  of  beef,  calls 
attention  to  previous  ups  and  downs  iu  differ¬ 
ent  agricultural  products,  says  that  periods  of 
depression  are  always  followed  by  periods  of 
prosperity,  urges  farmers  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,  and  not  he  discouraged 
to  abandon  that  which  has  paid  them  fairly 
iu  the  past,  and  will  again  pay  thorn  as  well,  if 
not  better  iu  the  future  if  they  stay  with  it, 
and  adds:  “We  ought  to  hold  our  position  in 
this  interest:  it  has  cost  us  too  dear  to  give  it 
up  just  yet,  and  if  we  get  out  it  will  cost  too 
much  to  get  ba.-k.”  To  the  above,  the 
Breeder’s  Gazette  replies  that  now  is  the  time 
when  the  cattle  stocks  can  be  increased  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  farm,  and  now  is  the 
time,  such  as  will  likely  uotagaiu  occur  in  an 
ordinary  lifetime,  when  herds  of  improved 
cattlp  can  be  brought  upon  the  farm  at  the 
very  cheapest  rate.  A  very  moderate  outlay 
will  now  stock  up  the  farm  with  improved 
cattle  which  at  other  times  would  require  a 
small  fortune.  It  is  the  time  of  all  others,  to 
get  into  the  cattle  busiuess  iu  good  shape . 

A  mono  vines  Of  late  popularization,  there 
is  not  one  more  beautiful  thau  Clematis  cocei- 
neu,  with  its  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet  color 
and  harp  shape.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  other 
vine . . . 

Fheesias  are  fine  plants  for  forcing  in  the 
house.  Their  fragrance  is  delightful,  and  the 
blossoms,  when  cut,  remain  fresh  in  water  a 
long  time.  Frocsta  refractu  alba  is  the  best 
for  forcing.  This  is  white.  F,  Leiehtlini  is  a 
creamy  white  shading  to  yellow. ...  . 

The  National  Stockman  says  that,  the  rnati 
whose  live  cuttle  go  on  Che  wholesale  market 
these  day's  at  $4  50  per  cwt.  can  feel  as  though 
ho  had  achieved  something  out  of  the  usual 
line — for  in  these  gloomy  cattle  times  such 
sales  are  rare.  Those  same  cattle  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  city  butcher  at  a  figure  very 
little  higher,  and  it  is  a  prime  lot  of  stock  in¬ 
deed,  which  comes  into  the  last  bauds  at 
$4.75.  Could  the  farmer  whose  cattle  are 
thus  disposed  of  follow  them  on  into  the  re¬ 
tail  moat  market,  and  see  the  prices  which 
the  unfortunate  city  consumers  pay  for  what 
he  feels  that  lie  has  almost  giveu  away,  his 
eyes  would  bulge  out  with  astonish  meat. 
Teuderloiu,  sirloiu,  aud  porterhouse  steaks  at 
‘JO  cents,  choice  roasts  und  rounds  15  cents, 
and  common  rousts  at  12  cents,  are  current 
prices  iu  all  city  markets.  These  prices  are, 
under  the  circumstauces,  simply  outrageous; 
ftud  when  it  js  y eme  pihemj  that  the  bulk  of 
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his  power  is  easily  Tol<1e<l  « lien  tint  In 
so.  Just  the  thins  every  farmer  wants 


wanted, 
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the  cattle  slaughtered  are  bought  at  §4  per 
cwt.  and  under,  the  imposition  is  the  more 
glaring .  . 

Well,  if  the  boys  see  the  prospect  of  a 
pleasanter  life  away  from  the  farm,  I  can’t 
blame  them  for  trying  it  on.  Can  you l  asks 
a  writer  in  the  Weekly  Press,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  No,  but  the  Rural  would  like  to 
have  them  sure  that  they  see  the  pleasanter 
life . . . . . 

The  same  paper  advises,  when  preparing 
ensilage  this  fall,  not  to  overdo  the  wilting 
business.  When  the  stalks  are  allowed  to  dry 
too  much  the  fermentation  is  not  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  get  up  the  needf  d  heat — 125  de¬ 
grees,  say.  A  little  wilting  is  good.  The 
stalks  are  not  so  heavy  and  less  water  is 
stored.  But  do  not  allow  the  corn  to  lie  more 

thau  24  hours  before  pitting . 

Mr.  Russel  says,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
that  we  farm  without  enough  capital,  and 
that  farmers  lack  confidence  in  their  business. 
They  can  make  no  safer  investment  than  in 
the  improvement  of  their  own  farms — in 
smoothing  rough  mowings,  in  reclaiming  low 
lauds,  in  buyiug  improved  labor-saviug  tools 
and  manure  or  standard  fertilizers.  No 
property  in  the  country  pays  better  than 
ruowiug  laud — it  needs  no  insurance,  no  man 
can  steal  it,  and  its  interest  is  never  defaulted. 

A  hundred  dollars  drawn  from  the  savings 
bauk,  where  it  earns  four  or  five  dollars  a 
year,  aud  invested  in  enriching  two  or  three 
acres  of  grass-land,  will  double  itself  the 
third  year  in  the  hands  of  a  good  farmer.  By 
tbe  use  of  capital  a  man  finds  out  what 
Mr.  Russel  calls  the  potentiality  of  an  acre 
of  land.  Raising  ensilage  has  largely  taught 

that  lesson  . . 

A  writer  in  the  Homestead  says  that  be 
has  seen  people  dig  potatoes  in  a  hot  sun  in 
the  foreuoon,  and  leave  them  until  after  din¬ 
ner,  aud  then  pick  them  and  throw  them  into 
a  cart  and  at  night  dump  them  dowu  tbe  cel¬ 
lar  window  to  sweat  aud  rot,  and  then  com¬ 
plain  about  their  rotting . 

He  had  a  bin  in  the  house  cellar  last  year 
22  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  six  inches 
from  the  ground :  he  began  to  fill  it  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  By  the  middle  of  September  it  was  from 
four  to  five  feet  high,  and  was  so  near  the 
floor  above  that  he  could  not  empty  any  more 
into  it.  He  took  out  the  first  load  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  sold  them  as  fast  as  a  hotel  wanted 
them,  and  the  last  load  was  taken  out  iu  Ap¬ 
ril.  There  were  uot  four  quarts  of  unsound 

potatoes  in  the  whole  biu . . 

After  the  potatoes  are  dug  and  a  little  dry 
oil  top.  he  begins  to  pick  them  up  and  put 
them  in  bags  or  sacks  and  he  lets  them  stand 
in  the  field  until  night,  aud  then  carts  them 
to  the  cellar  and  sets  them  on  boards  placed 
on  the  ground.  He  never  empties  the  same 
day  they  are  dug;  if  placed  on  the  ground 
they  will  gather  moisture  in  a  very  short 
time.  Bo  suit;  and  not  leave  a  single  one  iu 

the  bin  that  is  not  dry . 

Several  letters  to  the  Farmers'  Review  show 
that  thoroughly  tile-drained  land  promises  to 
produce  more  corn  than  undrained  land. 
Several  writers  say  that  just  over  the  tiles, 
and  for  a  distance  on  either  side,  the  corn  is 
green,  while  elsewhere  it  is  fired.  Another 
writer  says  that  he  has  tile-drains  in  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  soil,  and  he  finds  that  in  all  cases 
wbeu  the  tile  has  been  properly  laid  the  crops 
show  25  to  40  per  cent,  over  untiled  land. 

“  Farmers  are  all  satisfied.”  he  says.  “  that  til¬ 
ing  is  a  [laying  investment  either  in  wet  or 

dry  weather  . 

Another  writer  well  says  that  the  real  danger 
iu  tiling  lies  iu  the  use  of  big  tiles.  If  small 
tiles  are  used,  the  laud,  he  thinks,  will  in  all 

cases  bo  benefited  . . . . 

It  is  certainly  well,  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Live-stock  Indicator  suggests,  in  working 
horses  either  single  or  double,  to  train  them 
to  mind  by  word  Iu  cases  of  not  uufrequent 
emergencies  much  may  be  gained. 

Referring  to  Butterine  vermis  Margarine, 
the  London  Times,  in  a  leading  article,  sums 
up  the  issue  thus:  ‘‘Imitation  butter,  if  it  is 
as  wholesome  and  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as 
it  is  alleged  to  be,  may  be  trusted  to  survive 
the  ordeal  of  an  honest  name.  ” . 

Importations  of  English  Hereford  cattle 
have  of  Into  years  been  greatly  checked  by 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  managers  of  the  Here¬ 
ford  Herd  Book,  of  charging  $100  for  record¬ 
ing  each  imported  animal,  while  only  $2  are 
charged  for  recording  animals  dropped  iu  this 
country.  This  heavy  fee  for  imported  stock 
was  imposed,  partly  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  domestic  Herefords  by  lessening  foreign 
competition,  but  mainly  to  diminish  the  im¬ 
portation  of  inferior  animals  from  England. 
During  the  bight  of  the  Hereford  “boom” this 
was  a  serious  evil,  as  the  name  uloue  sold  any 
kind  of  beast  at  a  high  price.  There  is  now  a 
disposition  to  abandon  this  rule,  aud  Euglish- 
meu  who  fiaye  Herefords  for  sale  rejoice  ac- 
cordip^ly,,,,,, . . . . 


PitfceUaneousi 


SKIN  &  SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

0UTICURA. 

Fcr  cleansing  purifying  and  beautifying 

tbe  skin  of  children  und  Infants,  and  curing  tor¬ 
turing,  rtlsfisrurltiar,  Itching.  sctily  and  pimply  diseases 
to  the  skin,  scalp  a^d  blood,  with  loss  of  hair  from  In¬ 
fancy  to  old  agn,  thi-  Crrsct'ttA  It emediks are  Infallible. 

C'ctkora,  the  great  Skis-  Cnic,  ntnl  CITTKM.  ra  Soap. 
an  exquisite  .Skin  He.ni  tlfler,  prepared  from  It,  exter 
nally,  and  rsTtcrttA  Resolve  ht.  tnenew  Riootl  Purifier, 
Internally,  luvarlablv  succeed  when  all  other  remedies 
and  the  best  physicians  fall. 

CvTici  ttA  Iu  Mtcntps  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beautlileis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  Ingredients. 

Sold  every  where  Price,  ('uticcra.  30c.;  Soap.  25tv. 
Resolvent.  $l  Prepared  l>y  the  Potter  Drug  and 
CitK3tic.lL  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
tW~  send  for  "How  to  f  ure  Skin  Diseases.” 

Q  ipV JQ  Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
DHDI  O  by  Ct  nctmA  Medicated  soap. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 


FAY’S  MANILLA 


STRONG  WATER  PROOF, 

In  th*  time  anj  R  tlie  labor  of  unj- other  way.  Doe*  not 
rn»l  nar  raltle.  It  Han  Economical  anil Dl'UA IS1.K 
SI  BS  1  HITE  fir  PLAS'I  Elt  on  wills.  Ornamental 
CARPETS  ami  RUGS  of  ?nmc  materiel,  cheaper  an.l 
better  than  Oil  Cloths.  (LJ^Cntaloguc  anil  Samples  Free. 

W.H.F  AY  &  CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

ST  LOUIS.  SIIN.VKAPOI.I3.  OMAHA.. 


Celehratei 

ENSILAGE 

—  ANI>— 

Fodder  Cutters. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


b 

CQ 


fr' 

\Ynrrnntoil  the  most  perfect  Force-Feetl 
Fertilizer  lizill  In  eiistmee.  Send  for  clr. 
cular,  A.  B-  FA1IQI.1HAB.  Vnrk,  Pa. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL-  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Ts  the  best  working  mid  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THR  DANA  W'lNDM  IX  l.  CO., 

ZAlK.il AVEJt,  MASS. ,  O.  S.  A. 


A  Beautiful  Plush  Casket 

_ of  Fine  Jewelry  sent  free  to  freer  Agentscll- 

eBU  ^  ii.e our card..  Send  lie.  rump  for  Lovely  New  Sim¬ 
ples  and  Outfit.  N.  K.  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


NOW  IS  TUB  TIME 


TO  SOW 


Henderson’s  Special  Grass  Mixture 

FOR  HAY  OR  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

This  mixture  will  give  a  pasture  that  will  stand  without  renewal  for  20  years.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  now  sown  with  it  annually.  Pamphlet,  giving  full  instructions  and  information, 


mailed  free  on  application. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO 


SEEDSMEN, 

If  35  Si,  37  Cortland!  St., 


New  York. 


Hendauariers  ami  lowest  rates  lor 

EM  HI  RE  STATE  & 


■VINES 

NIAGARA 


Justruti!d-f7T>T'E1  • 

'arjUcyrue  Jc  J 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U.  S. 
for  Nurserymen  to  sort 'up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to 
order,  than  at  the  Paines ville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of 

tTHE  STORRS  HARRISON  CO.  being  to  carry 
a  full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbs, 

Shrubs  arui  Roses.  Have  a  remarkably  fine  stock 
of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Kilmarnock  Wil¬ 
lows  and  other  Weeping  Trees  ;  also  Grape  Vines, 
including  alltiie  Best  New  Sorts — Mr;  re's  Diamond, 

Empire  State,  Niagara,  Jessira,  Frances  B.  Hayes,  etc. 

Can  supply  car  loads  ot  elegant.  large  Nursery -grown 
Elms,  Catalpas,  Maples,  Poplars,  Tulips,  etc.  The 
handsomest  lot  of  Pyramidal  Arborvitse  and  Irish  Juniper  ever  offered,  and  acres  on 
acres  of  other  Evergreens.  Prices  reduced  to  suit  the  limesf  Come  and  see.  Corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  33d  Year.  700  Acres.  24  Greenhouses. 

Adi™.  TH£  STORRS  &  HARRISON  10.,  PA1NESVILIE,  LAKE  CO.  OHIO. 


use.  Just  the 

who  has  feed  to  out,  cor  n  to  sheiL.  nr  -  v  t » v  thing  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Ago 
sent!  lor  Circular  aud  Prices,  sun  1 1  A  tv UODilil).  kalamazou.  Jticb 


KELLY'S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 

For  Corn  and  Cob.  Shelled  Coru,  Cotton  Seed  and  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

«  THE  BEST  GRINDING  MILL  MADE.»» 

•J  to  12  Horse  Power,  and  to  Grind  from  S  to  J}0  Bus.  per  hour. 
\t  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the  Revolving  Bnrr.  giving  Double 

iURFACK  of  titty  other  91111  made. 
f.TKB »  nil  t  FULL  1  II  .4  8K  i  vrED.  Bend  for  Circular. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

AUh  Muiiuf.u‘1  urvr*  of  S|»rlnj{tl«'Iil  I'pHrfitm  a»n«l  PiNrlrtble  Lltgiitc**  Springfield 
N  lt»ru(lit|£  Sipuruthr*.  kiTl>  Home  Puners  ifte.,  ete. 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES. 


The  best  Farm,  fJarden,  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn,  School  Lot,  Park 
and  Cemetery  Fen  res  and  tiates.  PertVct  Automatic  Gate.  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Neatest  Irou  Fences-  Iron  aud  Wirt*  Summer  Houses.  Lawu 
Furniture,  aud  other  wire  work-  Best  Wire  Stretcher  and  Pliers. 
Ask  dealer?*  iu  hardware,  or  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

pityy  4Rl»  8CTT0N,  3d0  HiRKXJ  ST  t  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  RUBAI.  WEW-VOPKER. 


THE 


RURAU  NEW-YORKER, 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1887. 


Any  of  our  readers  who  would  wish 
to  represent  "The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
at  the  Fairs— North,  South,  East  or 
West — and  obtain  subscriptions,  either 
yearly  or  for  a  short  term,  will  please 
communicate  with  this  office  at  once. 
Liberal  terms  will  be  offered. 


Rural  readers  who  have  tried  the 
variety  will  kindly  inform  us  wrhat  they 
think  of  the  Taylor  Prolific  Blackberry. 


Most  of  the  farmers  about  us  have  set¬ 
tled  to  the  idea  that  potatoes  will  be  much 
higuer  than  usual  before  next  spring. 
There  will  be  more  potatoes  held  over 
winter  than  ever  before.  The  main  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  this  be  ief  in  higher  prices 
are  the  severe  drought  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  and  the  high  prices  now  current 
in  many  Western  cities.  It  is  expected 
that  shipments  will  be  made  from  the 
East,  so  that  any  surplus  which  might 
exist  here  will  be  more  than  overcome. 
We  are  inclined  to  thiuk  that  where  far¬ 
mers  can  get  a  fair  price  for  potatoes 
when  they  are  dug,  they  had  better  let 
them  go.  As  a  rule  there  is  too  much 
risk  in  storing  unless  one  has  every  con¬ 
venience. 

•»  *  * 

New  and  Old  Methods. — Last  week 
a  farmer  called  our  attention  to  what  he 
termed  a  new  nuthod  of  making  mauure. 
He  keeps  h;s  hens  in  yards  about  30  feet 
square.  On  tbe  bottom  of  each  yard  he 
puts  several  loads  of  rich  loam  and  dried 
muck.  The  hens  scratch  in  this  and 
walk  over  it,  aud  several  times  during 
the  season  It  is  spaded  over.  In  the 
spring  it  is  thrown  into  a  cart  and  carried 
to  the  field  where,  as  the  farmer  says,  it 
“  acts  as  well  as  a  fertilizer.”  Another 
coating  of  rich  loam  and  muck  goes  into 
the  yards  to  be  woiked  over  by  the  hens 
and  catch  and  retain  their  droppings. 
The  plan  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not  new. 
Nearly  150  years  ago  public  record  was 
made  of  a  similar  practice  by  an  English 
farmer.  lie  selected  a  piece  of  rich  soil 
for  his  cattle  yard.  This  was  deeply 
plowed  and  the  cattle  were  turned  into 
the  inclosure  every  night.  The  soil 
was  kept  well  opened,  and  at  last  the  en¬ 
tire  surface,  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
was  carted  out  and  spread  upon  the 
cultivated  fields.  Either  new  soil  or  muck 
was  thrown  into  the  yard  or  a  new  place 
was  selected.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  thus  reviving  a  good  old 
practice.  There  are  plenty  more  that 
might  be  used  in  this  generation,  with 
profit  to  all. 

Is  a  beef  famine  approaching  ?  The 
latest  reports  from  the  West  answer  affir¬ 
matively.  It  is  estimated  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  cattle  in  the  Norih  west  during 
the  past  winter  amounted  to  400,000  head 
in  Montana,  100,000  in  Idaho,  300,000  in 
Wyoming,  and  50,000  in  Coloiado — a 
total  of  850,000  head.  Owing  to  the  ex¬ 
cessive  drought  during  the  summer  It  is 
estimated  that  the  losses  in  the  great  beef- 
producing  States  and  Territories,  such  as 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  will  be  650,000  head,  swelling 
the  whole  loss  to  1,500,000!  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  considerably  higher  than  all  previ¬ 
ous  estimates  indicated.  It  is  said,  more¬ 
over,  that  owing  to  climatic  aud  other 
conditions  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  fewer 
calves  than  usual  were  dropped  this 
spring,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of 
heifers  have  been  spayed  on  the  ranges, 
and  this  must  have  a  serious  effect,  in 
time.  True,  there  are  28,000,000  beeves 
and  13,000,000  milch  cows  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  but,  then,  these,  for  the  most  part, 
enter  into  local  use  and  consumption. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  while  this  is  an 
excellent  time  to  get  rid  of  poor  stock  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  food  in  most  sec¬ 
tions,  those  who  are  able  to  hold  good 
beasts,  even  if  they  have  to  purchase 
them  at  the  present  low  figures,  will  find 
a  fair  profit  in  the  future. 

■  -  ■  -  ■  - 

Manual  training  is  the  latest  hobby 
among  city  educators.  The  scheme  is  to 


make  the  education  in  our  city  schools 
more  pract  cal.  Workshops  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  schools  and  the  boys 
are  to  learn  in  them  the  elements  of  vari¬ 
ous  trades,  while  the  girls  are  to  be 
taught  sewing,  dressmaking,  or  house¬ 
keeping.  Tbe  idea  is  a  good  ouo  if  it 
can  be  carried  out.  Our  present  system 
of  education  succeeds  most  admirably  in 
teaching  boys  to  pick  out  some  occupa¬ 
tion  wherein  they  can  keep  their  hands 
clean.  Labor  organizations  will  be  apt 
to  oppose  this  “manual  training.”  They 
want  a  monopoly  of  such  things,  the 
while  they  violently  oppose  other  forms 
of  monopoly.  But  if  this  is  good  for  city 
boys  and  girls,  why  is  it  not  good  for 
country  scholars  ?  Most  farm  children 
get  “manual  training”  enough  at  home. 
What  we  need  in  our  district  schools  is 
the  introduction  of  text  books  that  will 
open  the  way  to  a  course  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  The  city  schools  fit 
boys  for  the  literary  colleges — that  is 
about  the  best  they  can  do.  In  the  same 
way  why  should  not  our  district  schools 
fit  boys  for  the  agricultural  colleges  by 
making  use  of  a  series  of  easy  text  books 
on  agriculture  ?  We  need  the  text  books, 
and  we  need  teachers  who  can  handle 
them  intelligently.  Prof.  Gulley’s  little 
book  is  the  pioneer  in  this  department. 
Prof.  Cook  oueht  to  follow  it  with  a 
synopsis  of  his  lectures  on  physiology. 
Others  will  follow,  and  district  school 
boards  will  quickly  see  the  wisdom  of 
substituting  such  books  for  some  of  those 
at  present  in  use.  This  idea  should  be 
kept  before  the  public. 


THE  RURAL  AND  THE  FAIRS. 

There  is  no  other  journal  that  has 
more  persistently  fought  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicatii  g  liquors  and  the  toleration  of 
all  gambling  or  rowdy  shows  at  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  Its  vigor¬ 
ous  opposition  was  begun  10  years  ago, 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  arrogating  a 
full  share  of  tbe  angry  opposition  winch 
is  now  shown  to  such  matters  by  the  larm 
press  in  general,  well  supported  by  the 
earnest  sentiment  of  every  good,  thinking 
farmer.  It  is  the  sacred  duty,  as  we  view 
it,  of  every  farmer — a  duty  he  owes  to 
himself,  his  family  and  his  occupation— 
not  only  to  k>  ep  away  from  fairs  ostensi¬ 
bly  agricultural,  hut  which,  in  reality, 
parade  as  their  chief  attractions  allure¬ 
ments  well  calculated  to  familiarize  both 
young  and  old  with  vice  in  many  forms, 
but  also  to  use  his  influence  to  keep  oth¬ 
ers  away.  We  want  farmers  to  support 
agricultural  fairs.  They  are  helpful  and 
beneficent  in  many  ways.  But  why  call  a 
fair  “agricultural  ”  wdich,  aecordiug  to 
the  statements  of  its  officers,  can  not  be 
made  successful  if  beer  and  whiskey-sell¬ 
ing,  horse  racing  and  all  sorts  of  loiv,  de¬ 
grading  side  shows  are  prohibited?  Why 
call  a  show  “agricultural "  if  its  existence 
depends  upon  pandering  to  vicious  tastes 
and  demoralizing  influences!  If  such 
things  should  be  tolerated — yes,  enjoyed 
— then  why  not  add  them  to  camp  meet¬ 
ings  and  church  fairs?  Or  is  agriculture 
such  a  groveling  pursuit  that  it  must 
needs  sell  its  body  and  soul  to  the  devil 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  fun  once  a  year  of 
frisking  its  tad? 

If  so  little  real  interest  attaches  to  ag¬ 
riculture  that  true  agricultural  fairs  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  command  the  interest  of 
farmers,  then  why  not  give  them  up?  If 
farmers  cannot  learn  enough  by  looking 
over  theexhibits  and  by  talking  with  each 
other  at  farm  fairs  to  induce  them  to  at¬ 
tend,  they  hud  bttter  remain  at  home. 

We  are  advocates  of  rendering  such 
fairs  as  attractive  as  possible  by  all  means 
which  are  not  demoralizing.  Music,  vo¬ 
cal  and  instrumental;  all  innocent  games 
and  the  like  may  be  made  to  serve  a  most 
useful  purpose  as  diversions.  We  would 
show  agriculture  in  its  holiday,  its  most 
captivating  dress,  to  the  end  that  instruc¬ 
tion  and  innocent  pleasure  might  go  baud 
in  hand,  Wc  would  have  both  young 
and  old  return  from  the  fair  with  the 
feeling  that  they  had  passed  a  most  in¬ 
structive  aud  delightful  day,  and  with 
the  inclination  t,o  turn  what  they  hud 
learnt  to  a  good  account  in  the  future  of 
their  home  lives— a  state  of  things  not 
very  likely  to  happen  if  the  day  has  been 
spent  among  the  fakirs,  the  beer  stands 
and  about  the  race  tracks.  Take  your 
choice,  farmers.  You  make  the  agricul¬ 
tural  fair  just  what  it  is,  and  you  alone 
are  responsible.  You  may  reply,  “I  am 
satisfied ;  let  it  go  on  as  it,  is,  I  am  not 
obliged  to  drink  beer  or  to  gamble  or  to 
watcb  the  races.  These  are  evils  only  to 
those  who  make  them  so,  and  who  would 
gel  into  mischief  wherever  they  happened 
to  be.  People  must  see  life,  aud  if  they 
don’t  at  oue  time  they  will  at  another. 
We  must  be  liberal-minded  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  M 


Aside  from  the  manifest  fact  that  coun¬ 
try  fairs  should  exert  only  pure  and  ele¬ 
vating  influences  upon  all  who  attend 
them,  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
farmers  who  deliberately  place  tempta¬ 
tions  before  their  sons,  and  our  easy-go¬ 
ing,  “liberal-minded”  friends,  when  they 
find  that  it  happens  t,o  bo  their  own  sons 
whose  dissolute  lives  began  with  the  first 
glass  of  beer  drank  at  the  fair,  may  with 
heavy  hearts  reproach  themselves  that 
they  might  have  prevented  it  had  they 
chosen. 

Our  first  page  picture  shows  what  we 
thiuk  the  farmer  can  do  towards  purify¬ 
ing  the  fairgrounds.  The  giant  is  pitch- 
forking  the  objectionable  characters  off 
the  grouuds.  They  appreciate  Ins  power. 
They  are  glad  to  escape.  The  giant  is 
but  a  type  of  the  power  which  intelligent 
organization  among  the  farmers  of  any 
community  can  bring  about.  Drive  the 
rascals  from  the  fair  grounds,  farmers  I 
They  have  fattened  on  you  long  euough. 


THE  MANITOBA  EMBROGLIO. 

The  Dominion  Government,  first  estab¬ 
lished  only  twenty  years  ago,  is  still  an 
experiment.  Its  constitution  was  modeled 
on  that  of  the  United  States  ;  but  there 
are  several  important  differences.  Those 
who  framed  it  had  the  idea  that  secession 
m  this  country  was  caused  by  want  of 
power  in  the  Central  Government,  and 
therefore  they  gave  more  power  to  the 
Central  Government  of  the  new  confeder¬ 
ation  than  was  given  in  the  American 
Constitution.  They  provided  a  Domin¬ 
ion  Parliament,  or  Cougrcss,  and  local 
Legislatures  for  the  various  Provinces 
or  States  *,  but  in  this  National  Parlia¬ 
ment  tbe  upper  house  was  uot  made 
elective,  but  was  to  consist  of  salaried  life 
members  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  Criminal  law  was  assigned  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  and  civil  law  to 
the  local  Legislatures.  The  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  appoints  the  judges,  local  as  well  as 
federal.  Instead  of  electing  State  Govern- 
nors,  as  we  do,  the  Prime  Minister  ap¬ 
points  a  Lieutenant-Governor  for  each 
Province.  The  Prime  Minister,  the  re¬ 
sponsible  head  of  the  Government,,  is 
elected,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
majority  of  Parliament.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  difference  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  however,  is  that  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Parliament  lias  the  prerogative  of 
vetoing  or  disallowing  any  act  passed  by 
the  Provincial  Legislatures.  The  present 
trouble  in  Manitoba  is  flue  to  this  fuuda- 
mental  principle  of  the  Dominion  Consti¬ 
tution. 

While  Manitoba  was  little  more  than  a 
geographical  expression,  and  Winnipeg, 
its  capital,  a  mere  trading  post,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Government  took  up  the  gigantic 
scheme  of  joining  the  two  oceans  by  a 
transcontinental  railroad  line.  Canada 
hadn’t  money  enough  to  carry  out  the 
project;  but  by  liberal  grants  of  land 
and  tbe  concession  of  a  monopoly  of  all 
side  or  branch  roads,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  route,  for  a  number  of  years,  Eng¬ 
lish  capital  was  induced  to  construct  the 
road,  for  most,  of  the  way  through  a  nearly 
uninhabited  wilderness,  and  about  u  year 
ago  it  was  compl  ted.  Since  its  construc¬ 
tion  began,  population  has  rapidly  flowed 
into  the  fine  country  it  opened  up.  Towns 
have  sprung  up  by  the  hundreds  along  its 
route;  Winnipeg  has  become  an  important 
city,  and  Manitoba  a  populous  aud  fast¬ 
growing  Province.  The  population  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  agricultural,  and  finds 
an  intolerable  grievance  iu  the  heavy 
freight  charges  exacted  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  on  its  products  on  the  way  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  on  the  manufactured  goods  it  gets 
in  return.  The  road,  having  a  conceded 
monopoly  of  transportation,  aud  running 
for  hundreds  of  miles  through  a  nearly  un¬ 
inhabited  country  in  which  no  money 
can  be  made,  makes  its  rates 
exceedingly  oppressive.  It  compels 
the  people  to  sell  their  products 
and  buy  their  goods  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  markets  of  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
with  heavy  freight  charges  both  ways, 
while  better  markets  and  cheaper  rates 
are  at  their  borders  across  the  line  in 
Minnesota. 

The  people,  therefore,  want  a  road 
from  Winnipeg  along  the  Red  River  Val¬ 
ley  to  the  boundary  line,  where  it  will 
meet  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  open  to  them  a  cheap  route  to  the 
nearest  markets  for  their  produce  and 
their  most  convenient  purcnasing  base. 
They  are  indignant  that  while  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  have  railway  connections 
with  New  England;  aud  Quebec  aud  Ou- 
tario  with  Maine,  New  York  aud  Michi¬ 
gan,  they  should  be  forbidden  by  the 
Dominion  Government  access  to  the 
American  State  lying  nearest  to  them. 
For  years  they  have  been  discontented 


with  the  General  Government,  and  their 
discontent  has  been  intensified  into  re¬ 
sentment  by  this  obstructive  poli¬ 
cy.  The  Provincial  Legislature  has 
authorized  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  despite  federal  disallowance  and 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  it  is  being  pushed  rapidly  to  com¬ 
pletion.  To  bar  its  progress  the  latter  lias 
secured  from  the  courts  two  injunctions 
agaiust  the  c  nstruction  of  the  line  across 
the  property  of  a  couple  of  landowners 
whom  it  has  purchased,  but  the  c  intrac¬ 
tors  pay  uo  regard  to  the  injunctions,  but 
push  ahead.  The  Ottawa  authorities 
threaten  to  send  militia  from  the  Eastern 
Provinces  and  even  British  regulars  to 
stop  the  work;  but  the  Manitoban  people 
and  Government  are  one  in  their  determin¬ 
ation  to  secure  the  coveted  outlet  at  all 
hazards,  and  5,000  volunteers  are  ready 
to  combat  all  opposi  ion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dominion 
Government,  is  acting  within  its  constitu¬ 
tional  prerogative  in  disallowing  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  charter  for  the  road  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  also  that  the  people  of  Manitoba 
arc  fighting  against  a  grievous  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  federal  authority  will  attempt  forci¬ 
bly  to  coe  ce  the  people  of  the  Province. 
The  crisis  will  determine  where  the  State 
and  federal  authority  ends,  and  test  the 
strength  of  the  federal  bond. 


brevities. 

Empty  out  the  pork  barrel  this  fall.  Start 
with  new  brine, 

J.  L.  Budd,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the 
Iowa  Ag.  College,  says  :  “  You  are  making  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  my  ideal  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  paper.” 

Sweet  corn  is  the  steadiest  in  price  of  all 
market  truck  this  year.  Tomatoes  held  up 
well  at  the  ope ui tig  of  the  season,  but  are 
now  quite  low.  Melons  bring  good  prices 
but  are  poor  in  quality, 

Ellwangkr  <fc  Barry  write  us  that  they 
have  what,  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between 
a  plum  and  a  peach.  The  tree  bore  quite  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  but,  was  so  stung  with 
cureulios  that  but  few  reach  maturity.  The 
color  is  a  dark  purple,  almost  black  ,  the  flesh 
yellow,  quality  medium.  It  does  uot  seem  to 
have  any  value. 

It  is  high  time  to  think  about  getting  ready 
for  winter.  The  cold  weather  will  soou  be 
upon  us;  the  house  will  need  banking:.  The 
barn  will  need  mending.  Jack  Frost  will  de¬ 
light  iu  gnawing  away  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  of  the  stock.  Leave  n  bole  for  him  aud 
he  will  lie  quick  to  iiud  it.  Think  about  it 
now,  and,  please,  don’t  take  it  all  out  iu  think¬ 
ing  cither. 

Mortimer  Whitehead  makes  a  good  point 
in  his  speeches  when  lie  gives  the  old  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  man  swallowing  land.  Every 
man.  he  says,  who  drinks  a  l()-cent  drink  puts 
dow  n  a  piece  of  land  10x13  feet.  His  10  cents 
would  buy  it  if  he  kept  them  out  of  his  stom¬ 
ach.  It  won’t  luke  him  long  to  drink  an 
acre.  The  beer  guzzlers  who  drink  np  their 
share  of  Uncle  Ham’s  domain  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  come  to  the  temperate,  honest  work¬ 
ers  of  the  land,  aud  demaud  a  new  division. 
That  is  what  they  attempt,  however. 

A  FARMER  near  us  started  a  compost  heap 
by  accident  last  year.  A  pile  of  sods  from  a 
itru wherry  bed  bad  accumulated  in  the  gar- 
deu,  The  last  of  a  carload  of  manure  was 
too  small  for  a  full  load.  It  was  dumped  on¬ 
to  tbe  sods.  When  the  pile  got  there  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  throw  dish*  water  uud  cham¬ 
ber-slops  over  it  every  day.  It  was  not  much 
work  to  fork  It  over.  That  manure,  ibis  year, 
was  the  best  on  the  place.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  that  a  larger  pile  than  ever  has  al¬ 
ready  been  fixed  up  for  this  winter. 

Another  syndicate  which  will  affect  tbe 
agricultural  interests  of  most  of  the  States, 
is  in  process  of  formation.  The  annual  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  South  Carol  mu  phosphate  mines 
is  over  half  a  million  tons,  /v  few  years  ago 
the  crude  rock  brought  #7  to  per -Ton;  now 
it  brings  only  ?3  50,  and  as  a  royalty  of  $1  a 
ton  has  to  lie  paid  to  tbe  State,  the  price,  it  is 
said,  does  not  pay  expenses.  When  tbe  im¬ 
portance  of  the  business  was  flr«t  recognized, 
companies  bought  up  phosphate  lands  ut  high 
prices  and  made  enormous  outlays  for  machin¬ 
ery;  and  now  that,  prices  are  hardly  remuner¬ 
ative,  they  have  to  hold  on  ow  ing  to  the  great 
Cost  of  their  plant.  For  months  some  of  the 
companies  have  been  attempting  to  form  a 
combination  to  raise  iho  price  and  regulate 
the  inaikrts,  and  now  all  but  oue  company 
have  joined,  and  that  is  expected  to  yield  this 
week  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  It.  It  is 
expected  that  iu  the  near  future  the  price  of 
rock  will  lie  raised  $3  pur  ton. 

He  loom  if  ever,  have  the  prices  of  beef  • 
cattle  been  so  low.  The  producer  makes  not 
n  dollar  profit,  and  is  generally  fortunate  if  he 
incurs  no  loss.  Cattle  producers  have  been 
rushing  their  stock  to  market  at  nil  unpre¬ 
cedented  rale.  Iu  Chicago  alone,  over  200,- 
000  head  have  glutted  the  market  within  the 
last  So  days,  the  receipts  ina  single  day  hav¬ 
ing  reached  13,500.  Stockmen  are  in  want  of 
money,  uud  prices  are  regulated  by  needs  of 
the  producers.  But,  while  tbo  producer  gets 
lew  than  evw  for  his  cattle,  the  consumer 
pays  os  much  as  ever  for  his  beef.  Who  gets 
the  big  difference?  Stockmen  and  all  whoare  iu 
a  position  to  know  best,  answer:  “The  (tressed 
beef  monopoly.”  If.  is  estimated  that  this 
makes  a  clear  profit,  of  at,  least  $10  per  head 
on  all  the  cattle  it  handles,  and  as  the  pro¬ 
ducer  makes  nothing,  the  consumer  must  pay 
the  entire  profit,  together  with  the  heavy 
profits  of  mi  dlemen  and  transportation  com¬ 
panies.  Everybody  recognizes  the  evil;  can’t 
ornebo  dy  discover  a  remedy  ! 
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POTTING  THE  STRAWBERRY. 


CHARMS  A.  GREEN. 

I  have  not  teen  over-enthusiastic  on  this 
subject.  I  have  at  times  considered  that  those 
people  who  purchased  potted  plants,  or  potted 
for  themselves,  were  wasting  money.  But  H. 
W.  Beecher  has  said  that  to  change  our  minds 
is  a  sign  of  growth,  therefore  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  am  changing  my  mind  regarding 
the  potting  of  strawberry  plants.  As  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  must  learn  how  to  do  the  work. 
There  is  a  knack  about  it. 

We  have  been  potting  for  several  weeks,  but 
yesterday  we  began  it  in  earnest.  The  previ¬ 
ous  night  there  was  a  fine  shower,  and  the  roots 
of  plants  dug  after  such  a  shower  retain  con¬ 
siderable  earth,  which  is  a  great  gain  either 
for  potting  or  shipping,  Four  good  men  were 
employed.  One  was  sent  to  the  field  early 
with  bushel  baskets  each  containing  three 
inches  of  wet  moss  spread  over  the  bottom,  and 
moss  to  cover  the  young  plants  when  dug. 
With  one  thrust  of  a  fork  he  raised  every  plant 
growing  on  one  side  of  the  parent  plant,  num¬ 
bering  with  those  rooted  and  not  rooted  often 
50  bo  100  to  each  pant  of  the  Jessie,  first  de¬ 
taching  the  runners  from  the  parent  plant’ 
permitting  no  exposure.  One  moment’s  ex¬ 
posure  of  such  immature  roots  would  injure 
them.  While  be  was  digging,  the  other  men 
prepared  n  bed  by  loosening  the  soil  and  re¬ 
moving  all  stones,  etc.  Then  four  planks,  one 
foot  wide,  two  of 
them  1(5  feet,  two  1*1 
feet  long,  were  placed 
on  edge  and  held  in 
position  by  stakes 
driven  into  the  soil, 
forming  a  parallelo¬ 
gram-shaped  bed 
with  airspaces  at  the 
ends  of  the  two 
shortest  planks.  Over 
this  was  stretched 
strong  sheeting 
(white  cotton  cloth) 
stitched  together  by 
a  sewing  umehiuo, 
the  borders  hemmed 
to  make  it  strong, 

This  sheet  was  tacked 
fast  at  one  side,  the 
opposite  sidu  being 
tacked  to  a  pole  18 
feet  long,  which  en¬ 
ables  two  men  to  roll 
it  up  when  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  water  the 
plants  or  to  give  air. 

The  other  two  sides 
of  the  sheet  were 
fastened  with  strips 
of  leather  booked  to 
a  nail,  and  the  center 
was  upheld  by  two 
poles  supported  by 
stakes.  The  bed  was 
divided  iuto  three 
divisions  by  placiug 
an  inch  board  a  foot 
wide,  flat  across  it, 
to  be  used  as  a  wulk. 

It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  three  boards,  making  four 
divisions. 

By  this  time  the  man  sent  to  dig  the  plants 
had  returned,  so  all  bauds  began  to  pot,  set¬ 
ting  un  benches  in  a  cool  packing-house,  each 
man  having  n  box  of  earth  moist  enough  to 
pack  well,  yet  none  wot  enough  to  be  sticky. 
There  must  bo  some  clay  iu  the  potting  ma¬ 
terial,  for  if  it  is  all  sand  or  muck,  the  soil 
will  crumble  wheu  the  plant  is  knocked  nut  of 
the  pot,  for  shipment  or  planting:  yet  there 
should  be  some  sand  mixed  iu.uud  tbe  soil  should 
be  rich,  but  no  ( resh  manure  should  be  used,  As 
the  plants  had  been  howl  each  week  and  the 
runners  covered  slightly;  most  of  these  young 
plants  had  some  roots,  but  at.  the  cud  of  each 
runner  was  a  plant  on  which  no  roots  had 
formed.  Those  with  no  roots  we  did  not  pot, 
but  simply  left  dangling,  to  be  pressed  Into 
the  moist  earth  bordering  the  pots,  au  l  held 
there  by  a  small  stone  after  the  pots  were 
placed  iu  the  bed.  The  partly  root  vl  plant 
was  held  in  the  (tot,  the  crown  slightly  below 
the  surface,  while  the  soil  was  sprinkled  in 
evenly  ou  all  sides,  without  crowding  the 
plant  to  one  side:  then  the  earth  w  as  pressed 
as  firmly  as  possible,  and  the  plant  laid  in  an 
ordinary  berry  picking  stand  holding  30  pots, 
using  40  to  50  such  stands.  That  part  of  the 
runner  extending  from  the  young  to  the 
parent  plant  was  cut  off  within  an  iuoh  of  the 
young  plant,  but  no  runner  promising  to 
make  a  plant  was  removed  in  any  case,  ex¬ 
cept  where  several  plants  were  rooted  ou  oue 
runner,  iu  which  case  we  removed  all  plants 
but  the  last  one  rcottci  and  its  runners.  One 


man  was  kept  digging  and  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  other  three.  We  found  that  a 
man  could  pot  100  in  one  hour,  and  that  it 
requirod  nearly  as  much  time  to  set  the  pot¬ 
ted  plants  in  the  bed  as  to  pot.  The  entire 
work  of  the  four  men  was  the  making  of 
the  bed  and  potting  and  planting  In  the 
bed  and  watering  1.600  plants,  besides  layer¬ 
ing  the  runners  left  on  the  potted  plants  by 
placing  a  pebble  over  each,  which  is  the  best 
plan,  for  if  covered  with  earth  they  are  apt 
to  be  buried  too  deep. 

Many  of  ray  readers  will  not  consider  this  a 
big  day’s  work  for  four  smart  men,  yet  they 
worked  faithfully  and  I  was  well  satisfied,  but 
the  second  day  they  will  accomplish  more,  no 
doubt.  I  have  heard  of  one  man  potting  in 
the  field,  on  the  old  plan.  1,000  per  day,  but 
conclude  that  this  was  a  fable,  as  I  think  as 
many  can  be  potted  by  this  new  method  as  by 
tbe  old. 

We  have  never  potted  and  planted  in  the 
shaded  bed  without  the  plants  wilting.  Some¬ 
times  they  would  look  as  though  they  would 
never  revive,  yet  they  never  failed  to  do  so, 
usually  looking  as  fresh  as  daisies  the  second 
morning,  after  having  been  watered  each 
evening  copiously,  and  kept  carefully  shaded. 
We  continue  the  shading  for  nearly  a  week  if 
the  weather  is  at  all  hot;  but  the  plants  grow 
faster  and  root  better  after  the  removal  of  the 
shade,  if  not  x’emoved  too  soon.  The  plants 
should  uot  be  watered  for  48  hours  previous  to 
packing  or  planting,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  ball  of  earth  hardened  when  turned  out 
of  the  pot. 

What  is  gained  by  this  method  of  potting  ? 


possible  to  reach  the  old  plant  with  the  hoe 
while  thus  surrounded;  but  just  how  great 
the  additional  increase  I  cannot  state.  The 
natural  design  of  the  plant  is  frustrated, 
and  I  like  Nature’s  methods  as  a  rule,  but  it 
does  appear  that  we  can  lend  a  helping  hand 
at  nursing  these  baby  plants,  that  excels  fancy 
incubators  for  chickens. 

Pig.  1  is  a  cloth  10x16  feet,  used  to  shade 
the  bed;  2  is  a  berry-picking  stand  filled  with 
potted  plants;  at  3  are  potted  plants  knocked 
out  of  pots;  4  are  potted  plants  in  pots; 
5  support  for  sheet  used  in  shading  plants; 
6,  6,  6,  potted  plants  put  in  24  hours  previous¬ 
ly;  7,  space  left  at  end  of  plank  for  ventila¬ 
tion— there  is  another  like  it  at  the  opposite 
corner;  these  are  not  considered  essential; 
8,  front  plnnk  laid  down  flat,  to  secure  a  bet¬ 
ter  view  of  the  interior  of  bed  or  cold-frame. 
After  this  bed  has  been  shaded  a  week,  the 
planks  forming  the  sides  and  the  cloth  cover 
may  be  removed  to  another  spot  aud  a  new 
bed  started. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE'CONFrDENCE  MEN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. before 
selecting  their  victim  in  any  place,  almost  in¬ 
variably  ascertain  beforehand  who  among  the 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  is  worth  “work- 


into  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  his  would- 
be  dupe.  It  is  no  labor  to  him.  It’s  just  fun, 
and  the  more  successful  his  blandishments 
the  greater  the  fun,  for  the  brighter  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  success. 

Often  in  order  to  deepen  the  favorable  im¬ 
pression  made  by  his  address,  appearance  and 
glibuess,  the  fellow  says  he  is  the  son,  brother, 
father  or  some  other  connection  of  some 
banker,  merchant  or  some  other  well-known 
resident  of  a  town  some  way  off ;  but  known 
to  the  farmer,  at  least  by  reputation.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  represents  himself  as  a  buyer  for 
some  mercantile  or  manufacturing  firm,  who 
has  come  to  look  at  some  crop  belonging  to 
the  farmer,  or  at  some  choice  stock  he  is 
anxious  to  purchase.  Generally,  however,  in 
whatever  character  he  may  appear,  he  wants 
to  buy  a  farm  ra  that  neighborhood,  and  is 
ready  to  pay  a  guod  figure  for  it,  preferably 
for  that  of  his  hearer — if  for  sale.  If  not,  he 
would  be  much  obliged  if  the  farmer,  as  an 
old,  wide  awake  resident,  would  recommend 
to  him  a  good  place  in  the  vicinity,  and  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  the  owner.  To  secure  the  re¬ 
quisite  amount  of  confidence,  and  mature  the 
plans  properly  may  take  half  a  day  or  a  whole 
day  or  several.  Such  fellows  are  always  in 
baste,  but  seldom  in  a  hurry.  They  wish  the 
job  done  as  soon  as  possible;  but  they  won’t 
spoil  chances  by  precipitation. 

A  novice  or  bungler  may  do  that;  but  the 
“confidence  man,”  who  takes  pride  in  his 
skill,  will  not.  Accordingly  the  rogue  will 
sometimes  accept  a  hospitable  invitation  to 
stay  a  day  or  more  at  the  farm,  or  he  will  re¬ 
main  at  the  village  hotel  and  visit  the  farm 

once  or  twice  a  day. 
During  the  time  he 
makes  a  liberal  dis¬ 
play  of  greenbacks 
— most  of  them  often 
bogus — for  he  knows 
right  well,  the  knave, 
that  nothing  inspires 
confidence  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  heart  like  tbe 
possession  of  “filthy 
lucre.”  When  he  has 
made  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  purchasing 
the  farm,  crop,  stock, 
or  whatever  else  he 
has  been  bargaining 
for,  and  thinks  it 
tim»  to  scoop  in  the 
shekels,  he  gets  his 
would-be  dupe,  on 
some  pretext,out  into 
the  country,  either 
to  visit  a  neighboring 
farm  or  the  nearest 
town,  preferably  in 
some  vehicle.  It  is 
while  on  the  way 
they  usually  meet 
rascal  No.  2.  Com¬ 
monly  this  worthy 
takes  the  character 
of  a  drover — a  devil- 
may-care,  jovial  sort 
of  fellow  with  a 
boastful  tongue  in  his 
mouth  and  plenty  of 
greenbacks  in  his 
pocket  to  back  up 
whatever  it  may  say. 
Of  course,  Rascals 
Nos.  1  and  2  are  utter  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  obviously  different  in  character  and  de¬ 
meanor.  The  stranger,  however,  soon  gets 
into  conversation  with  the  other  two,  usually, 
of  course,  through  moans  of  his  “pal,”  and 
soon  he  wants  to  show  them  a  little  game  he 
has  lately  learnt,  much  to  his  loss.  By  quiet 
eS)4iug  on,  or  an  unobtrusive  inquiry  or  re¬ 
mark  here  and  there.  Rascal  No.  1  plays  into 
the  hands  of  Rascal  No,  2,  who  is  soon  show¬ 
ing  otf  the  three-card  monte  game. 

Play  is  generally  couflued  at  first  to  the 
brace  of  confederates;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
farmer  soon  becomes  interested,  aud  then  see¬ 
ing  his  “friend”  winning  so  easily,  he  takes  a 
hand,  or  rather  makes  a  guess.  If  he  is  back¬ 
ward,  Rascal  No.  1  is  sure  to  urge  him  on, 
often  finding  some  pretext  for  quarreling 
with  Rascal  No.  2.  The  farmer,  of  course, 
ultimately  wins  a  big  pile;  but  he  cannot'get  it, 
until  he  has  shown  that,  had  he  lost.,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  up.  To  do  this  he  goes 
home  or  to  the  bank  for  the  necessary  funds. 
If  he  refuses  to  play,  Rascal  No.  t  wins  the 
pile,  but  cannot  get  it  until  ha  shows  that  he 
would  be  able  to  pay  up  if  lie  had  1  st,  aud,  of 
course,  he  is  always  from  $6lH)  to  *2,000  short, 
and  begs  his  friend,  the  farmer,  to  club  with 
him  enough  to  make  up  the  necessary  amount, 
promising  in  return,  to  share  his  winnings 
with  him.  The  farmer  may  have  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  gamble;  but  he  is 
seldom  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  shar¬ 
ing  in  another’s  winuiugs  at  such  slight  cost, 
so  he  gets  enough  money  to  make  up  the  re¬ 
quisite  amount  with  the  sum  produced  by  his 
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POTTING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Fig.  325. 


You  can  multiply  a  new  variety  nearly  twice 
as  fast  as  by  field  layering  without  pots,  and 
some  claim  a  much  larger  increase.  These 
potted  plants  can  be  set  out  iu  the  open  fie  1 1 
during  August  or  September  without,  much 
danger  of  loss  (provided  they  are  uot  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun  a  moment  before  planting),  aud 
they  will  produce  the  fluest  specimens  of  fruit 
the  next  season — not  as  large  a  crop  as  old 
hills  under  hill  culture,  but  more  than  plants 
iu  matted  rows  yield,  plaut  for  plant,  uuder 
good  culture,  plan  tod  the  year  previous. 
These  beds  of  pot  tod  plants  growing  vigorous¬ 
ly  are  a  pretty  sight,  aud  the  planting  of 
potted  plants  possesses  a  fascination  to  those 
who  can  afford  it.  They  have  a  vacant  space 
iu  the  gardens,  have  no  strawberries  of  the 
kind  wanted;  they  can  see  the  fruit  eight 
mouths  after  planting;  it  is  a  novelty  aud 
most  people  eujoy  he  experience.  They  may 
grumble  wheu  they  pay  oxpressage  on  so 
much  weight;  but  they  should  understand 
that,  wheu  ordering.  But  the  method  is  most 
profitable  to  the  person  desiring  to  plant  for 
himself  that  which  he  thus  propogates. 

The  theory  holds  that  the  parent  plant,  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  numerous  progeuy  that  have  been 
sucking  at  its  vitality,  at  once  renews  its  vigor 
and  sends  out  another  family  of  young 
plants,  aud  -these  in  turn  being  removed  and 
others  formed,  many  times  greater  increase 
is  given  than  if  all  wore  permitted  to  remain 
without  molestation.  This  is  partly  carried 
out  iu  practice,  for  the  pareut  plaut  does  lose 
vigor  wheu  the  young  plants  begin  to  draw  ou 
the  moisture  aud  fertility,  aud  it  is  quite  im¬ 


iug”  aud  is  most  likely  to  permit  himself  to  be 
duped.  They  want  a  man  who  is  well-to-do, 
covetous,  aud  therefore  ordinarily  economical 
or  parsimonious,  and  likely  to  jump  readily  at 
a  plausible  chance  of  addiug  to  his  hoard. 
According  to  published  reports  their  victims 
are  in  most  cases  elderly  or  old  men.  The  de¬ 
sired  information  is  secure,!  iu  various  ways, 
but  generally  by  shrewd,  uuobtrusive  inqui¬ 
ries  among  visitors  or  hangers-on  at  the  hotels 
and  other  places  of  public  resort  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns,  or  through  some  confederate 
who  may  previously  have  canvassed  the  sec¬ 
tion  for  books  or  other  articles,  taking  notes 
as  he  went. 

Having  gained  the  desired  information,  the 
gang  at  ouce  proceed  to  act  on  it  One  of 
them— usually  the  most  respectable-looking, 
sometimes  elderly  and  sedate,  or  jovial;  at 
other  times  youug,  bright  and  confidential— 
manuges  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  their 
intended  victim  This  is  sometimes  done 
casually,  without  introduction,  at  the  hotel  or 
at  the  fair;  at  other  times  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  or  some  produce  dealer  is  asked  to  iutro- 
duce  the  stranger.  Occasionally  he  calls  ou 
the  farmer  at  his  own  home,  tolling  him  he 
has  heard  “so-and-so’  about  him,  and  has 
therefore  ventured  to  call  ou  him.  From  the 
outset  his  object  is  to  win  the  farmer’s  confi¬ 
dence,  and,  better  still,  likiug,  aud  having 
usually  practiced  the  art  of  bamboozling  for 
years,  he  knows  how  to  flatter  the  weaknesses 
of  his  hearer  iu  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  or 
iu  a  jolly,  hail-fellow-well-met  fashion,  while 
all  the  time  he  is  steadily  working  himself 
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“friend  ”  Rascal  No.  1.  You  see.  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  show  the  mouey,  to  get  the  prze. 
It  seems  never  to  strike  the  farmer,  that  the 
“drover”  who  has  lost  so  much,  must  be  an 
uncommonly  curious  fellow  to  be  willing  to 
wait  patiently  so  long  in  order  to  give  the 
others  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  the 
condition  which  will  deprive  him  of  what  he 
has  lost.  Finally  Rascal  No.  1  gets  hold  of 
the  farmer’s  money — just  for  a  moment.  To 
accomplish  just  that  has  been  the  object  of  all 
their  scheming,  and,  of  course.  Rascals  No.  1 
and  2,  and  the  money  soon  disappear,  and  the 
farmer  is  hardly  likely  to  see  either  of  them 
again.  Usually  No.  1  gets  the  fanner’s  money 
in  some  quiet  place,  where  No.  2  lias  been 
waiting;  and  if  the  farmer  sticks  to  it,  refus¬ 
ing  to  trust  No.  1  with  it,  oven  for  a  moment, 
they  knock  him  down  and  take  it,  being,  of 
course,  unwilling  to  expend  so  much  labor  for 
nothing.  These  rascals  hate  to  be  bo  filed,  and 
the  sight  of  the  pile  of  money  for  which  they 
have  been  scheming  and  working,  just  beyond 
their  control,  inflames  their  cupidity  to  such 
a  pitch  that,  they  will  hesitate  at  nothing  short 
of  murder,  to  secure  it.  Keepiug  the  money 
back  is  like  robbing  them  of  their  wages — the 
just  reward  of  their  toils — and  they  are  ever 
ready  to  manifest  violent  indignation. 

How  do  the  scamps  get  away  ?  Usually  in 
a  buggy  or  other  fast  conveyance,  leaving  the 
victim  senseless  or  bouud  hand  and  foot,  un¬ 
less  they  can  give  bim  the  slip.  Sometimes 
Rascal  No.  2  gets  the  “  boodle,”  and  then  Ras¬ 
cal  No.  1  remaius  as  a  friend  to  the  dupe,  and 
while  pretending  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
confederate,  delays  or  misdirects  it.  Some¬ 
times  instead  of  appealing  as  the  intending 
purchaser  of  a  farm,  Rascal  No.  1  poses  as  a 
beuevolent,  philauthropio  personage  about  to 
get  up  a  free  library  somewhere  or  to  supply 
farm  libraries  ou  the  most  generous  terms ; 
in  fact,  he  assumes  any  character  under  which 
ho  tliiuks  be  can  gain  the  confidence  of  bis 
would-be  victim.  In  all  cases,  however,  his 
object  is  to  induce  the  latter  to  entrust  him 
with,  or  even  display  before  him,  a  large  sura 
of  money  in  such  place  or  under  such  circum- 
stances  as  will  enable  bim  or  his  confederate 
to  hold,  snatch  or  seize  it  by  violence,  and  get 
away  with  it,  and  in  this  he  very  often  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Why?  Owing  chiefly  to  the  greed  of 
the  victim;  because  few  can  realize  that  they 
are  themselves  being  duped  while  theii  pet 
failings  are  flattered,  and  because  many  have 
tbat  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  born  gull — 
that  of  being  both  suspicious  and  credulous 
in  the  wrong  place. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Why  is  it  that  the  country  girl  always  longs 
for  a  taste  of  city  life,  while  the  city  maid  is 
in  love  with  the  country?  It  is  our  iuborn 
yearning  for  the  unattainable,  we  suppose. 
There  is  always  a  fascination  about  city  life 
to  the  uninitiated;  wo  are  apt  to  think  that 
all  the  opportunities  we  crave  for  pleasure  and 
social  enjoyment  will  come  to  us  iu  the  bus¬ 
tling  city.  But  we  soon  learu  that  the  wilder-  , 
ness  of  bricks  and  mortar  is  infinitely  more 
lonely  than  the  fields  and  meadows.  A  strang¬ 
er  who  comes  to  the  city  is  a  lonelier  hermit 
than  St.  Simon  Stylites  on  his  pillar. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  that  one  of  our  friends  strong¬ 
ly  condemns  the  article  entitled  “  New  Busi¬ 
ness,  ’  in  the  Rural  of  July  28,  from  a  tem¬ 
perance  standpoint.  She  considers  the  making 
of  champagne  cider  or  boiled  cider  a  direct  in¬ 
centive  to  intemperance  iu  the  household. 
But  we  must  remind  our  critic  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  question  spoke  of  the  boiled  cider  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  for  pies  and  sauce;  the  writer  only 
says  casually  that  it  may  even  be  used  as  a 
beverage.  She  does  not  speak  as  if  she  expect¬ 
ed  it  to  be  regularly  used  in  that  form.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  champagne  cider  would  be 
used  daily  aud  hourly. 

#  *  * 

We  think  that  our  friend  is  a  little  sweep¬ 
ing  in  her  assertion  of  the  widespread  intem¬ 
perance  among  farmers,  due  to  their  use  of 
hard  cider.  We  live  in  a  eider-making  dis¬ 
trict,  but  cases  of  intemperance  are  very  rare 
among  the  farmers.  The  writer  is  a  strong 
temperance  advocate  and  a  total  abstainer, 
so  may  be  considered  unprejudiced  iu  this 
matter.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  hard 
cider  is  not  an  intoxicant,  for  it  undoubtedly 
is,  and  a  most  objectionable  one  too,  since  a 
confirmed  drinker  takes  it  more  freely  than 
he  would  use  other  drinks.  But  a  little  stock 
of  champaigu  cider  laid  by  for  special  occa¬ 
sions,  would  hardly  produce  a  drunkard. 

*  *  * 

Of  all  the  heart-wringing  questions  in  the 
world  that  of  intemperance  is  the  greatest, 


since  of  all  vices  it  entails  the  greatest  amount 
of  suffering  on  others  besides  the  trespasser. 
Small  wonder  tbat  we  women  find  it  hard  to 
speak  calmly  of  the  matter;  it  means  so  much 
to  us — waiting,  suffering,  hoping,  despairing. 
Perhaps  the  acme  of  pathos  is  reached  iu  Miss 
Phelps’  story  “Jack  ”iu  the  Century  for  J  une. 
Jack  is  a  fisherman,  son  of  a  druuken  father; 
he  is  an  hereditary  drunkard  before  he  reaches 
man’s  estate.  He  abstains— as  if  abstinence 
were  possible  to  him,  born  with  that  heredi¬ 
tary  curse — only  to  slip  still  lower  until  the 
waters  of  Fair  harbor  close  over  hirn.  It  is  an 
unutterably  saddening  story,  yet  one  that  im¬ 
presses  the  reader  with  its  truth. 

Temperance  is  certainly  a  social  rather 
than  a  political  reform,  but  cases  like  poor 
Jack’s  are  for  the  phisician  rather  thau  any 
oue  else — only  we  cannot  reform  the  man 
without  reforming  his  ancestors  first. 


THE  SOCIAL  HOUR. 


In  a  busy  household  where  each  member  of 
the  family  has  regular  and  coustaut  work 
there  is  really  so  little  time  for  social  inter¬ 
course  that  often  members  of  the  family 
seem  hardly  acquainted  with  one  another. 
Mother  is  busy  atone  thing,  daughters  at  an¬ 
other.  the  father  and  ions  are  at  work  outside 
and  the  younger  children  at  school.  The 
meals  are  apt  to  be  eaten  hurriedly  and  in 
silence,  so  that  the  clearing-away  may  lie  ac¬ 
complished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yet  meal-time  should  really  be  a  little  fam¬ 
ily  festival  of  relaxation.  If  duty  makes 
breakfast  and  dinner  rather  hurried,  the 
evening  meal  should  be  the  social  one.  The 
pleasantest  households  are  those  whore  they 
make  a  practice  of  lively  conversation  at 
meals;  not  argument  or  discussion,  but  only 
that  which  is  good-tempered  aud  amusing. 
It  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  social 
pleasure,  but  is  of  physical  advantage.  There 
is  small  danger  of  dyspepsia  when  the  meal  is 
lightened  by  pleasant  chat  aud  gentle  laugh¬ 
ter. 

We  should  think,  not  only  of  supplying 
well -cooked  food,  but  also  subjects  for  conver¬ 
sation,  so  that  it  need  not  fall  into  un¬ 
pleasant  chaunels.  Mere  gossip  —  which 
is  apt  to  become  ill-natured,  —  should 
never  be  permitted,  no  r  should  person¬ 
alities  be  indulged  in.  Any  bright  little  story 
or  amusing  anecdote  should  be  saved  up  to 
relate  at  the  family  table.  Add  to  this  a  mu¬ 
tual  courtesy,  aud  that  family  need  never  fear 
the  advent  of  strangers  as  requiring  company 
manners.  The  coustaut  encouragement  of 
social  graces  iu  the  household  will  do  so  much 
to  prevent  the  awkwardness  of  children.  We 
often  see  households  where  the  children  are 
promptly  hustled  out  of  the  way  when  guests 
arrive,  and  they  naturally  become  bashful 
and  doubtful  of  their  manners  when  iu  the 
presence  of  strangers.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  forcing  process,  which  makes  children  con¬ 
fident  and  over-bold,  but  if  they  art  so  trained 
that  they  have  no  company  manners  they 
may  be  modest  in  tbe  presence  of  straugers, 
but  never  unbecomingly  or  awkwardly  bash¬ 
ful.  The  social  hour  at  home  is  the  best  school 
for  the  training  of  good  manners,  and  good 
manners  will  be  a  powerful  elomout  in  life. 
Good  manners,  ou  a  fouudatiou  of  good 
morals,  will  always  secure  friends,  as  the  old 
proverb  says  “manners  make  the  man.” 


FOR  AND  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

A  •  6. 

Judging  from  the  fuss  the  papers  are  mak¬ 
ing  about  the  Philadelphia  girl,  who  married 
her  husband  because  she  respected  him,  one 
would  think  that  women  habitually  chose  some 
one  unable  to  inspire  this  sentiment.  This  girl 
was  au  heiress,  u  bcuuty.HrnJ  naturally  a  belle. 
Bhe  had  two  suitors,  one  rich,  but  wild, 
and  credited  with  having  sowu  a  great  crop 
of  wild  oats;  the  other  “rather  good-looking, 
but  without  a  business  or  a  penny.”  in  spite 
of  friends  and  relatives,  she  married  the  lat¬ 
ter,  ami  when  asked  why  she  made  the  choice 
she  did,  replied  that,  she  married  for  character 
and  morality ;  her  husband  possessed  them 
both  and  she  respected  him.  It  was  certaiuly 
very  fortunate  for  this  young  man  “  without 
a  business  or  without  a  penny  ”  that  his  wife 
was  au  heiress,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
“  Love  flies  out  of  the  window  when  poverty 
conies  in  at  the  door,”  I  would  advise  poor 
girls,  tu  make  sure  of  the  character  and 
morality,  by  all  moans,  but  to  be  equally  sure 
that  their  choice  shall  at  least  have  some 
“business.”  Possibly  iu  the  ease  above 
quoted  there  were  extenuating  circumstances, 
but  1  for  one,  could  not  respect  an  idle  man, 
and  a  man  who  possesses  much  character  will 
seldom  be  without  a  business  or  profession. 

We  do  not  attueh  enough  importance  to 
the  physical  culture  of  our  girls.  It  is  said 
that  no  crooked  spines,  hollow  chests  aud 
round  shoulders  are  seen  iu  Hindostan.  The 
Jliiuloo  girls  are  noted  for  their  graceful  aud 


exquisite  forms.  From  childhood  they  are 
accustomed  to  carry  burdens  on  their  heads. 
The  water  for  the  family  use  is  brought  in 
earthen  jars  poised  on  the  head.  This 
strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  back,  throwing 
the  chest  forward  and  the  shoulders  back¬ 
ward. 

A  physician  thinks  that  this  exercise  of 
carrying  weights  on  the  head  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  boarding  schools  and  families,  su¬ 
perseding  much  of  the  present  machinery  of 
dumb-bells,  back-boards,  etc.  Iu  this  case  the 
best  exercise  would  be  with  jars  of  water, 
teaching  the  pupil  the  practice  of  carrying  it  as 
the  women  of  Hindostan,  aud  southern  Spain 
and  Italy  do,  without  touching  it  with  tbe 
hands.  Tbe  acquisition  of  this  art  gives  a 
graceful,  erect  and  elastic  gait. 

A  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
thinks  a  wife  ought  to  know  how  to  make  a 
shilling  go  as  far  as  possible,  because  very 
few  men  have  this  knowledge,  or  the  patience 
to  use  it  if  they  happen  to  possess  it.  Then 
follows  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  disgraceful 
bankruptcies,  that  are  caused  by  extravagant 
wives,  or  at  least  by  wives  without  sufficient 
“firmness  to  restrain  their  lavish  husbands.” 
He  further  intimates  tbat  a  “woman’s  one 
thought  should  be  to  take  care  of  the  pennies, 
in  order  that  her  husband  may  have  the 
pounds  for  his  lawful  needs  and  lawful  plea¬ 
sures.”  Undoubtedly,  especially  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  extravagance  can  often  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  wife,  but  I  defy  the 
most  frugal  wife  to  avert  bankruptcy  by  re¬ 
straining  her  husband  in  his  expenditures. 
Her  own.  or  those  of  the  household  (where 
such  restraint  does  not  interfere  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  comfort  or  pleasure,)  she  may  run  on 
as  economical  a  plan  as  possible,  but  let  her 
urge  the  smoking  of  fewer  expensive  cigars, 
or  the  giviug  up  of  the  habit  altogether,  or 
suggest  that  water  is  a  cheaper  drink  than 
champague,  and  see  if  her  sermons  do  not 
have  as  much  effect  as  did  St,  Anthony’s  to 
the  fishes. 

There  is  no  denying,  however,  tbat  wives 
ought  to  know  enough  about  their  husbaud’s 
business  to  ascertain  theii’  exact  and  legiti¬ 
mate  income,  and  that  as  far  as  practicable 
they  should  insist  upon  living  within  that 
income. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Faithfulness  is  a  higher  attainment  than 
mere  success;  and,  unlike  success,  it  is  within 

the  reach  of  every  man . 

Enjoy  the  littles  of  every  day.  The  great 
favors  of  fortune  come  to  but  few,  and  those 
that  have  them  tell  us  that  the  quiet,  homely 
joys,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  us  all,  are 
infinitely  the  best.  Then  let  us  not  cast  them 
away,  but  treasure  every  sunbeam,  and  get  all 
the  light  and  warmth  from  it  that  the  blessing 

holds . . . . . 

The  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth, 
the  second  good  sense,  the  third  good  humor 

aud  tbe  fourth  wit .  .... 

If  a  man  be  gracious  to  strangers,  it  shows 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  aud  that  his  heart 
is  no  island  cut  off  from  other  lauds,  but  a 

continent  tbat  joins  them. . . 

Every  individual  should  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  sent  into  the  world  to  act  a  part  in  it, 
and  though  oue  may  have  a  more  splendid 
and  another  a  more  obscure  part  unsigned  to 
bim,  yet  the  actor  of  each  is  equally  responsi¬ 
ble . 

For  the  best  results  there  needs  be  the 
longest  waiting.  The  true  harvest  is  the  long¬ 
est  iu  being  reached.  The  failures  come  first, 
the  successes  last .  . 

The  world  will  not  come  to  the  church  to 
be  saved;  the  church  must  go  to  it.  “  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 

every  creature”. . . . 

Shed  all  meanness  away  from  your  life,  as 
good  seeds  and  kernels  shed  their  shells  wbeu 
they  are  ready  to  spring  forth  again  into  a 
new  life.  If  we  do  this  the  old  embers  of  oth 
er  years  will  glow  agaiu  iu  the  new  fires  of 

Christmas  morning . 

How  much  more  can  we  do  this  year  than 
we  did  last  to  make  the  world  happier  aud 

better.  . . 

Anger  as  an  expression  of  personal  selfish¬ 
ness  is  one  thing,  and  auger  as  a  strong  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  evil,  with  meanness,  base¬ 
ness,  irreverence,  cowardice,  cruelty,  and 
stupid  indifference  to  suffering  quite  an¬ 
other  aud  a  different  thing.  Auger  of  the 
latter  sort  is  a  Christian  virtue . 

Ik  we  would  tliink  of  the  little  we  know 
rather  than  the  much,  we  would  have  fewer 
egotists  and  more  students . . 

“Blessed  confidence  of  childhood— religion 
itself  has  no  profoundor  lesson — no  more  elo¬ 
quent  attestation  of  the  first  cause,” . 

There  are  nettles  everywhere,  but  smooth 
green  grasses  are  more  common  still.  The 
blue  of  heaven  i*i  larger  than  the  cloud . 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Tei.i.  your  children  why  you  do  not  attend 
the  agricultural  fair,  if  yours  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  horse-racing,  lager  beer  pool-selling 
kinds.  Bad  influences  are  neverso  insidious 
as  when  dressed  up  in  the  garments  of  some 
sort  of  respectability. 

Look  at  the  cartoon  on  our  first  page  this 
week.  Will  you  not  help  the  Rural  in  its 
warfare  agaiust  these  features  of  many  fail’s 
which,  while  they  may  beguile,  will  corrupt 
your  sous  and  daughters? 

What  sort  of  Domestic  Economy  do  you  call 
it  when  you  take  your  families  to  the  agri- 
cvHvrnl  fair  and  allow  them  to  spend  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  their  time  watching  horse¬ 
races,  games  of  chance  aud  listening  to  the 
loose  language  of  those  who  have  too  often 
visited  the  beer  stands. 

Whose  fault  is  it  if  seven-eighths  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  average  agricultural  fair  are 
given  up  to  disreputable  entertainments,  while 
but  one-oightb  remains  to  give  it  an  air  of  re¬ 
spectability? 


SOME  COUNTRY  NOTES. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


I  wonder  if  it  is  the  “fault  of  the  woman,” 
as  usual,  that  mou  at  work  in  the  country  so 
generally  wear  white  cotton  shirts  in  lieu  of 
woolen  in  some  color,  as  blue,  red  or  gray?  I 
have  noticed  that  nearly  every  mail  that  An¬ 
aximander  has  had  about  the  homestead  for 
tbe  last  few  months  has  come  to  his  work  ar¬ 
rayed  in  a  white  shirt  aud  often  with  a 
starched,  or  intended  to  he  starched,  “bosom:” 
and  I  dare  say  that  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
workmen  are  not  peculiar  in  their  patronage 
of  this  most  unsuitable — ami  when  measured 
by  the  standard  of  beauty — most  uupictur- 
esque  of  shirts.  It  is  evidently  an  adherence 
to  a  sentiment,  as  in  point  of  fact  the  wooleu 
shirt  has  everything  iu  its  favor — is  really 
cooler,  absorbs  the  perspiration,  is  not  clammy 
like  a  wet  cotton  garment,  and  prevents  sud¬ 
den  chill,  which  is  a  very  important  matter  in 
warm  weather,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
from  catching  cold  and  dying  from  sudden 
ills— when  everybody  at  times  wishes,  with 
Sidney  Smith,  that  he  could  sit  iu  hisskeleton 
aud  let  the  wiuil  blow  through. 

If  the  doctrine  of  that  famous  and  rich  Rus¬ 
sian  noblemun,  Count  Tolstoi,  could  be  put  in¬ 
to  practice— that  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to 
wash  his  own  shirt  and  mend  his  owu  clothes 
— think  of  the  reform  that  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  iu  behalf  of  women  who  can  never 
enjoy  that  most  efficient  of  washing  machines, 
a  steam  laundry,  or  u  professional  mender. 
Blit,  seriously,  to  think  of  farmeriues  over 
wash-tfibs  and  irouing-boards  in  hot  weather 
wearing  out  their  lives  in  behalf  of  the  white- 
shirt  tyrauny  !  It  would  be  comical,  if  it  were 
not  so  pitiful. 

When  I  told  Anaxamander  that  Patrick 
should  make  his  own  bed  and  care  for  his  own 
room;  that  ho  worked  fewer  hours  than  Brid¬ 
get.  and  wlieu  I  sent  the  laddie  from  the 
breakfast  table  to  put  his  bed  to  air  because 
he  neglected  to  do  so  before  leaving  his  room, 
tbe  head  of  the  house  groaned  outwardly  aud 
declared  tbat  men  are  on  their  "last  legs,” 
that  even  now  they  are  little  more  than 
money-making  machines  for  women;  that 
men  have  no  leisure  for  the  nobler  pursuits  of 
life;  that  even  iu  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  legislature  has  been  “bamboozled” 
into  giving  married  women  the  right  to  their 
own  earnings;  and  that  men  from  taking 
care  of  their  own  rooms,  putting  their  own 
beds  to  air,  washing  and  meuding  their  own 
woolen  shirts,  will  at  this  rate,  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  have  to  wash  the  kitchen  dishes  as 
well,  and  even  descend  to  the  ignomouy  of 
blacking  their  own  boots  out  ou  the  wood-pile 
or  in  the  coal-bin  to  “save  making  a  dirt  iu 
the  house”  instead  of  on  the  pretty  plush- 
bottomed  chair  or  edge  of  t  he  sofa  which  is  now 
the  preferred  rest!  Evidently  the  year  of 
jubilee  is  coming  for  women,  for  did  not  some 
man  make  known  iu  the  It.  N.-Y,,  that  in 
his  neighborhood  where  women  help  is  scarce, 
that  in  his  family  a  man  had  boeu  hired  to 
help  with  the  house-cleaning? 

And  if  the  health  of  the  American  women 
continues  to  decay  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  iu  the  20th  century  men  will  uot 
ouly  have  to  help  with  the  house-cleaning,  but 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  herCastorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla. 
When  she  had  Children,  sin  gave  them  Castorla. 
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do  most  of  the  housework,  for  I  doubt  if  there 
is  more  than  one  thoroughly  well  and  strong 
woman,  native  born,  out  of  20  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  an  appalling  fact.  There 
must  be  a  reason  for  it  somewhere.  Is  it  the 
climate  or  do  we  not  live  right?  We  do  dress 
like  idiots,  and  that  has  most  to  do  with  our 
physical  infirmities.  Many  work  too  hard. 
Although  our  methods  of  living  need  to  be 
simplified,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
hope  for  that,  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth.  But  there  is  room  and  hope  for  a 
greater  division  of  labor  in  the  house  than 
now  exists  in  most  households.  What  each 
member  of  it  can  do  without  burdening  him¬ 
self,  when  concentrated  into  a  task  for  one 
pairof  hands,  becomes  not  only  burdensome 
but  injurious  oftentimes  to  an  irreparable  de¬ 
gree.  Evidently  when  men  till  the  post  of 
geueral  bouse  workers,  they  will  learn  that  if 
all  the  women  folk  of  the  family  make  their 
own  beds,  take  care  of  their  own  rooms,  hang 
up  their  own  lmts  and  coats  (not  ou  the  door 
knobs  or  backs  of  chairs,  or  the  parlor  table), 
change  their  muddy  boots  for  clean  ones  be¬ 
fore  coming  into  the  house,  hang  up  the  wet 
towels  to  dry  in  the  bathroom  instead  of 
leaving  them  in  a  heap  ou  the  floor,  and 
don’t  leave  all  the  chairs  at  sixes  and 
sevens  in  the  sitting-room  every  time 
they  leave  it,  and  put  their  soiled 
clothing  in  the  hamper  instead  of  leaving  it 
on  the  bed  for  convenience,  and  sew  on  their 
own  buttons  and  do  their  own  darning  and 
meudiug  in  the  evenings  instead  of  sitting 
around  and  whittling  while  the  men  sew  and 
darn,  and  a  great  many  other  things  too  num¬ 
erous  to  mention — why  they  will  learn  that 
these  tasks — small  when  performed  by  each  in¬ 
dividual  for  him  or  herself,  when  deducted 
from  the  great  bulk  of  the  housework,  go  a 
long  way  in  making  things  move  more  easily, 
ami  nobody  should  be  the  worse  for  it  in  either 
time  or  temper. 

Whatever  peasant  women  do  in  the  way  of 
heavy  physical  labor  in  various  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  is  worth  nothing  as  proof  that  women 
in  this  country  can  do  likewise,  for  these 
same  women,  when  transplanted  to  the  Uuited 
States,  utterly  break  down  iu  this  climate, 
if  they  continue  to  toil  here  in  the  same  way 
os  they  had  been  aceustomcd  to  m  Germany, 
for  example.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
out-of-door  life  is  very  conducive  to  health, 
and  that  American  women  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country  suffer  greatly  from  house 
poison— from  stove  and  furnace  heat — but 
when  one  is  tired  out  from  having  been  long 
on  her  feet,  a  walk  in  the  open  air  is  far  less 
inviting  than  to  drop  one's  sell'  into  the  near¬ 
est  easy  chair. 

A  great  saving  in  strength  can  be  compassed 
by  good  management.  “  Let  me  help  you 
make  your  bed,”  I  said  to  a  friend  iu  whose 
pretty  bed-chamber  we  were  chatting,  “it 
will  save  your  coming  to  this  side  so  mauy 
times  to  arrange  the  covers.”  “  Oh,  I  never 
go  around  the  bed  but  once!”  she  laughed. 
“  Most  women  make  as  many  journeys  at ound 
the  bed  as  there  are  covers.  ’  It  was  an  in¬ 
dex  to  all  her  methods  of  work.  She  accom¬ 
plished  much  at  small  outlay  of  steps,  because 
everything  was  first  done  iu  her  head.  A 
high  stool,  or  very  high  chair  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  iu  the  kitchen  for  certain  kinds  of 
lvork.  Another  thing  every  woman  needs  is 
a  foot  stool,  for  to  elevate  the  feet  when  one  is 
tired  is  next  best  to  lying  down;  but  five  min¬ 
utes  of  lying  down  are  worth  ten  of  sitting. 
Cooking  ranges  ami  stoves  should  generally 
stand  much  higher  than  they  do,  while  din¬ 
ing  tables  and  chair  should  be  much  lower. 
It  should  lie  remembered,  too,  that  physical 
force  is  conserved  by  keeping  the  body  as 
erect  as  possible,  and  never  to  stand  wheu  one 
can  sit.  Wulkiug  rarely  hurts  anybody  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variety  of  muscles  brought  into 
action  by  such  exercise.  But  tasks  that  strain 
aud  wrench  the  body,  or  excessively  fatigue 
certain  muscles,  should  be  avoided  by  every 
moderately  stroug  woman,  to  say  uotbiug  of 
the  weak  ones;  aud  for  a  woman  to  overtax 
herself  for  once  is  often  to  render  herself  an 
invalid  for  ever  after—  always  to  feel  tired 
aud  “  dragged.”  And  women  whose  circum¬ 
stances  compel  them  to  work  should,  above 
all  women,  bear  this  m  mind.  The  peculiar 
worth  of  women  never  lies  in  their  ability  to 
do  hard  and  heavy  work;  they  were  never 
made  for  such  tasks  which  are  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  man’s  work,  whether  they  appertain 
to  the  house,  the  baru,  or  the  field.  It  often 
requires  great  courage  and  patience  to  let 
them  alone,  but  to  do  so  is  iu  the  eud  invaria¬ 
bly  the  part  of  wisdom. 

- *-*-« - 

BUTTER  MAKING — NO.  1. 

J.  Smith,  Jk. 

Butter  making,  like  many  other  useful  arts, 
was  discovered  some  time  in  the  “auld  laug 
syue” — loug  before  the  good  old  days  “when 
grandmamma  was  young.”  In  order  to  make 


good  butter  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  any¬ 
thing  more  definite  concerning  the  history  of 
the  art.  Unlike  embalming,  it  is  not  a  lost 
art,  although  to  some  who  do  not  take  the 
Rural.  New-Yorker  or  any  other  paper  it 
still  seems  surrounded  sometimes  with  almost 
as  much  mystery  and  uncertainty  as  in  those 
good  old  days  already  referred  to,  when 
witches  were  the  personification  of  the  evils 
we  now  know  as  the  improper  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  butter  making  was  sometimes  at¬ 
tempted.  Notwithstanding  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  so  widely  diffused  by  the 
agricultural  press  and  dairymen’s  associations, 
etc.,  there  is  still  a  lamentably  large  quantity 
of  poor  butter  sent  to  market.  1  have  even 
known  of  people  who  would  sometimes  fail  to 
get  butter  of  auy  kind  after  a  whole  day’s 
churning,  wheu  a  knowing  old  wife’s  finger  or 
a  25-cenfc  thermometer  would  have  quickly 
told  what  was  the  matter. 

There  have  recently  been  a  great  many  in¬ 
novations,  inventions  ami  experiments  in  con¬ 
nection  with  every  detail  of  the  process  of 
butter-making;  and  while  many  of  these  can 
hardly  rank  as  improvements,  yet  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  has  led  to  so  much  experi¬ 
menting  has  pretty  completely  demonstrated 
every  condition  required  for  making  a  first- 
class  article.  Whatever  improvements  have 
been  made  in  appliances  and  in  determining 
the  best  conditions  for  the  various  details,  we 
may  remark  that  the  process  remains  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  It  is  true  we  can  now  by  mechani¬ 
cal  meaus  separate  the  cream  almost  instanta¬ 
neously  and  somewhat  more  thoroughly .  but 
as  yet  not  quite  so  cheaply  as  by  the  old  meth¬ 
od  of  reducing  the  temperature  and  thus  al¬ 
tering  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  so  that 
the  lighter  particles,  or  fat  globules,  rise  to  the 
surface ;  but  in  either  case  we  are  equally  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  law  of  gravity. 

Without  discussing  minutely  minor  differ¬ 
ences  in  details,  we  may,  in  the  first  place, 
sum  up  the  grand  requisites  of  success  briefly, 
as  cleanliness  in  every  operation,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  proper  temperature  in  the  milk-room 
aud  attentiou  to  every  detail  just  at  the  right 
time. 

Supposing  we  have  good  cows.  As  the  first 
requisite  they  must  be  regularly  and  gener¬ 
ously  fed,  get  all  the  pure  water  they  wish, 
and  lie  regularly  ami  thoroughly  milked, 
cleanliness  being  religiously  observed  in  this 
operation  as  well  as  in  every  subsequent,  one. 
In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  cows,  I  may  state 
that  uuder  ordinary  comiitions  I  consider  pas¬ 
turing  in  its  season  still  the  most  economical, 
taking  the  present  values  of  land  and  labor  into 
consideration.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
grass  is  the  natural  food  of  cows,  and  with  this 
in  abundance  there  is  uo  necessity  for  any¬ 
thing  else  besides  pure  water.  On  this  diet 
they  will  give  a  greater  flush  of  good  milk 
that  produces  the  richest  yellow  butter — grass 
butter  indeed  being  the  standard,  both  as  to 
color  and  flavor,  that  all  other  methods  of 
feeding  try  to  approximate,  thau  they  will 
under  the  soiliug  system,  though  they  have  an 
abumlanee  of  green  feed  brought  to  them.  In 
our  climate,  however,  pastures  rarely  main¬ 
tain  their  luxuriance  later  than  the  beginning 
of  August,  aud  every  wise  dairyman  should 
have  a  supply  of  green  feed  to  supplement  the 
failing  pastures  iu  August  aud  September. 
For  this  purpose  corn  serves  admirably.  It  is 
easily  grown,  produces  an  immense  crop,  aud 
makes  good  milk.  Au  acre  will  generally  be 
fouud  sulficieut  to  carry  six  or  eight  cows 
through  till  roots  arc  available. 

HaviDg  thus  briefly  referred  to  feeding,  I 
come  next  to  the  care  of  the  milk  after  it  is 
drawn  from  the  cow.  The  milk  should  be 
— for  the  cream  to  rise — at  a  temperature  of 
55  to  tiO  degrees;  whether  deep  or  shallow -sot¬ 
ting  is  not  very  material,  unless  ice  is  avail¬ 
able  to  reduce  the  temperature  almost  to  the 
freezing  point,  iu  which  case  there  will  be  a 
more  thorough  separation  of  the  cream  thau 
by  auy  other  method  except  the  centrifuge. 
This  ice  method  or  *•  Swartz”  system,  I  may 
remark,  is  rapidly  superseding  the  older 
methods  among  the  Danes,  aud  it  is  claimed 
that  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  more  butter  is 
obtained  than  from  the  shallow  pan  sett  iug, 
or  the  deep-setting  at,  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  of  well  or  spring-water.  Where  the 
temperature  of  the  milk-room  can  lie  kept 
under  60  degrees,  there  is  generally  a  more 
thorough  separation  of  cream  by  the  shallow - 
setting;  but  wheu  this  condition  is  lacking, 
thou,  of  course,  the  deep-setting  Is  most  ad¬ 
vantageous,  ami  this  couditiou  generally  ob¬ 
tains  with  us  during  July  and  August.  To 
make  a  first-class  article  during  our  “heated 
term”  requires  either  a  very  cool  milk-room  ora 
cooling- trough  or  vat,  and  cans  for  deep-set¬ 
ting.  A  "cabinet  creamer”  and  a  supply  of 
iee  can  probably  overcome  the  unfavorable 
conditions  of  temperature  more  conveniently, 
aud  as  completely  as  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment;  but  until  the  supply  of  ice  is  provided 


for,  the  best  place  for  the  home  dairy  in 
summer  will  be  a  north  room  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  This  should  be  properly  drained,  well 
aired  and  thoroughly  cleansed  and  deodor¬ 
ized  before  setting  the  milk  in  it,  but  for  con¬ 
venience  sake  it  would  be  better  completely 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar,  excepting 
the  ice-room,  which  should  he  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  dairy.  If  the  floor  of  the  cellar  is  por¬ 
ous  enough  it,  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
any  other  method  of  drainage,  either  from  the 
ice-room  or  milk-room.  A  dry,  porous  earth- 
floor  is  probably  the  very  best  for  maintaining 
a  pure  atmosphere  in  a  cellar,  as  it.  rapidly  ab¬ 
sorbs  impurities;  hut  taking  all  considerations 
of  cleanliness,  etc.,  into  account,  a  cement 
floor  is  probably  the  best  for  the  milk-room. 
Where  natural  drainage  is  defective ,  this  must 
be  otherwise  attended  to.  It  will  then  Vie  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  pipe  from  the  ice-room  to  drain 
off  the  water  as  it  melts,  and  this  pipe  should 
have  a  bend  in  it  to  form  a  “water-trap,”  to 
prevent  the  access  of  warm  air  to  the  ice- 
room,  while  allowing  the  water  to  drain  off. 


Maggie  made  the  discovery  to-day  while 
cleaning  the  steel  knives,  that  lemon  and 
emery  dust  would  remove  rust  stains  when 
other  polishes  failed. 

A  hot  iron  is  the  botcher's  best  friend. 


SOMETHING-  ABOUT  DRIED  FRUITS; 
CANNING  FRUITS. 


CITRON. 

In  the  old  pioneer  days  we  learned  to  do 
many  things  that  in  paltnit-r  times  we  might 
never  have  thought  of  doing.  We  were  all 
especially  font!  of  good  fruit  cake,  and,  of 
course,  citron  is  usually  one  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents.  When  purchased  at  our  country  store 
the  prices  of  luxuries  were  fabulous.  We 
often  raised  large  quantities  of  citron  for  pre¬ 
serves,  and  finally  concluded  that  we  could 
furnish  our  own  eitrou  for  fruit  cake. 

After  peeling  and  cutting  into  slices  half  an 
inch  thick  the  seeds  were  all  taken  out  with  a 
fork  and  the  pieces  cut  into  strips  or  squares 
(to  facilitate  drying/  and  boiled  in  a  little 
water  into  which  was  thrown  a  handful  of 
dried  lemou  peelings.  When  cooked  tiU  ten¬ 
der,  the  water  was  drained  off  and  half  a  pound 
of  white  sugar  was  added  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  and  cooked  till  the  sirup  was  quite  thick; 
then  the  whole  was  soread  upon  plates  and 
kept  in  a  moderately  warm  oven  till  dried, 
sugar  being  occasionally  scattered  over  the 
dishes  as  long  as  the  fruit  would  absorb  it. 
When  nicely  dried  it  was  stored  iu  jars  aud 
kept  well  covered.  When  well  prepared  this 
citron  is  as  good  as  any  we  buy.  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  can  be  spared  a  few  pieces  when  mamma 
is  making  cake  without  one’s  feeling  extrava¬ 
gant. 

Ripe  tomatoes  scalded  iu  a  rich  sirup,  and 
dried  in  the  same  way,  make  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  confection  for  children. 

I  remember  when  a  child  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  dryiug  little  bags  of  fruit  for  my 
personal  use,  and  no  sweets  that  came  from 
the  village  store  ever  tasted  quite  as  good  as 
did  those  home  confections  prepared  by  my 
own  small  hands  while  my  mother  was  “  put¬ 
ting  up”  the  family  supplies.  There  were 
peaches,  pears  aud  plums,  and,  best  of  all,  a 
goodly  store  of  wild  black  cherries  that  grew 
upon  an  old  centurion  that  for  mauy  summers 
gave  me  a  sheltered  uook.  with  its  wide- 
spreading  branches  for  my  play  house.  I 
think  my  great  love  for  trees  was  fostered  by 
the  companionship  of  these  giant  foresters 
near  our  dwelling.  But  at  last  my  roof  tree 
became  the  abode  of  innumerable  army 
worms,  and  m_v  father  declared  it  must  no 
longer  “cumber  the  ground,”  and  I  alone  be¬ 
moaned  its  fate. 

The  average  housekeeper  is  more  or  less 
engaged  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  sealing  up 
fruit,  and  there  are  almost  as  many  ways  for 
doing  the  work  as  there  are  individuals  em¬ 
ployed,  and,  strauge  to  say,  each  one  thinks 
her  way  the  safest. 

Mrs.  A  washes  all  fruits,  then  boils  them 
till  well  cooked  through,  puts  into  cans,  tits  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  over  the  top,  puts  on 
the  cover  and  screws  down  as  tightly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  While  cooling  she  gives  the  cover  an 
occasional  turn,  if  possible. 

Mrs.  B  puts  the  fresh  fruits  iu  cans,  seals 
them,  aud  then  puts  them  into  a  boiler  of 
cold  water,  over  the  fire,  where  they  gradual¬ 
ly  come  to  a  boiliog  heat,  aud  are  kept  boiling 
for  three  hours.  A  long,  tedious  process  on  a 
warm  July  day.  The  fruit  of  one  can  is  used 
to  fill  up  the  rest  that  have  settled  by  cook¬ 
ing.  This  mode  requires  great  care  lest  a  cool 
draught  of  air  strike  the  hot  glass  iu  which 
case  the  cans  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  fruit  is 
spread  over  au  immense  part  of  the  floor. 

Mrs.  C  allows  a  teacupful  of  sugar  to  each 
quart  of  fruit.  The  whole  is  put  into  a  nice 
porcelain  kettle  aud  set  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  where  it  heats  very  gradually,  but  does 


not  boil.  The  fruit  is  put  into  the  cans  and 
left  open  for  10  or  15  minutes,  when  the  sauce 
will  have  settled  a  little;  the  can  is  then  filled 
up,  and  the  caps  put  on  and  screwed  down  as 
tightly  as  possible.  This  way  the  fruit  retains 
its  form  and  color  in  a  most,  attractive  man¬ 
ner.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Mrs.  D  packs  her  fresh  fruit  very  closely 
in  quart  cans,  and  then  pours  in  boiling  water, 
which  she  leaves  for  15  or  20 minutes,  then  the 
juice  is  turned  off  into  the  porcelain  kettle,  or 
bright  tin  stew  rlish.a  teacupfulof  sugar  is  add¬ 
ed.  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  This  sirup  is 
poured  over  the  fruit  in  the  cans,  which  are 
sealed  closely,  and  she  has  no  trouble  about 
keening  the  fruit  as  long  as  desirable  in  almost 
its  natural  state  in  form,  color  aud  flavor. 

MAT  MAPLE. 


itttocell a nc o tU'crti.s'infi. 


Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  uf  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes :  “  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  her  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her.  but  failed. 
At  last  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it.  to  her  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result.  I  continued  to  give  her  this  medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr-.T.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING, 

The  Original.  Beware  ot  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PAKiS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Paten  ted  March  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Bilk  is  all  titles 
nnd  Towns, 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
73  hurray  St.,  KKW  V0 UK. 


Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  ad  vertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  snd  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

welter  c.  browning,  m.  o., 

1235  Arch  Street,  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 

BMfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
OIL  has  been  removed.  It  hasU-ee 
tones  the  strength  ot  Cocoa  mixed 
with  8 Larch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  lar  more  econorui- 
ca  cot  ting  less  than  one  cent  a 
cur  It  Is  delicious,  nourishing, 
etteugtheulng,  easily  digested,  and 
adapted  for  invalids  aa 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Said  hy  Grocers  everywhere. 


W.  BAER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


to  jtS  a  day.  Samples  worth  tt.SO.  FREE. 
Lilies  not  uuder  the  horse’s  fct.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Keiu  Holder  Co.,  I  lolly.  Utah 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

K1  or  INmlt  ry  Fencing. 

|  7-S  OF  OXK  VEST  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  SO.  19  W1RK. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Scud  for  Circular.  Urockuer  &  Rvans, 
VKSEY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY, 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  August  27,  1887. 

The  fever  center  of  California  laud  booms 
has  shifted  from  Los  Angeles  to  Sau  Jose. 
Sales  of  $1,000,000  a  day ‘are  reported  in  that 
dreamy  resort  now  converted  into  an  auction 

room  by  a  conspiracy  of  brokers . 

The  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Custom  House  last  year 
collected  $208  at  an  outlay  of  $2,440.  The 
Buffalo  Custom  House.  40  miles  off,  collected 

$939,917  at  an  outlay  of  $53,712 . A 

syndicate  of  transporters  of  bituminous  coal 
has  been  formed  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $5,000,000  . The  time  allowed 

for  the  redemption  of  the  trade  dollar  expires 
Sept,  3.  Amount  redeemed,  $7,400,000;  esti¬ 
mated  amount  in  this  country,  $7,036,000. 
Evidently  there  have  been  importations  from 
China  and  Japan,  for  whose  trade  the  coins 

were  originally  issued . . Mitchell, 

Vance  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  gas  fixtures  iu  the  country,  are 
hopelessly  bankrupt,  owing  to  the  defalca¬ 
tions  of  President  Wilcox,  who  committed 
suicide  over  a  year  ago.  Receiver  appointed. 

. A  conference  of  representatives 

from  a  number  of  States  has  been  held  in  'his 
city  during  the  week  to  bring  about  harmoni¬ 
ous  rules  or  laws  for  the  extradition  of  crim¬ 
inals  from  one  Suite  into  another.  Much  im¬ 
provement  in  rules  effected . 

....  .  . . in  Southern  W,  Va  the 

drought  has  made  the  waters  very  low.  and  the 
peculiar  disease  which  has  several  times  fol¬ 
lowed  this  state  of  affairs,  uud  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  result  of  minerals  in  the  water, 
has  broken  out  In  the  Dead  Home  Cave 
neighborhood  there  are  over  100  eases,  with  30 
deaths.  Not  a  family  has  escaped,  t  ropsare 
neglected  and  farm  work  Is  at  a  standstill,  it 
requiring  the  entire  time  of  every  individual 
able  to  labor  to  care  for  the  sick  and  dead.  It, 
is  estimated  that  300  people  have  died  in  Mc¬ 
Dowell  County  alone  in  the  last  four  weeks 
from  the  disease  .  The  Indian  Bu¬ 

reau  has  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Indians  iu  their  own  language. 
Only  English  must  be  taught  in  all  schools 
and  other  institutions  uuder  the  auspices  of 
the  Government.  Much  trouble  feared  on  the 
reservations  ...  , . .  It  is  rumored  in  Mon¬ 
treal  railway  circles  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
will  form  a  connection  next  year  by  way  of 
Duluth,  with  the  Manitoba  boundary  rail¬ 
way.  thus  placing  itself  in  competition  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  ..  . .  .The  Sugar - 

ine  Refining  Compauy  claims  to  have  a  secret 
for  converting  crude  starch  into  a  substitute 
several  times  sweeter  than  cane  sugar.  The 
manufacture  is  said  to  require  a  very  simple 
plant,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  reported 

to  be  low .  Women  are  the  State 

librarians  of  Iowa.  Kentucky,  Michigan.  In¬ 
diana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  uud  Tennessee 

. . Mrs.  Cleveland  and  Mr  s.  Folsom, 

accompanied  by  General  Greeley  and  his  wife, 
arrived  in  Washington  at  2  o’clock  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  alter  a  very  pleasant  stay  at 

Million,  Mass .  Mm.  Sarah  Jackson, 

wife  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Jr.,  mistress  of  the 
White  House  during  President  Juckson’s sec¬ 
ond  terra,  died  at  “the  Hermitage”  Tuesday, 
aged  81  years . 

_ Enthusiastic  commercial-union  meetings 

are  still  being  held  overv  week  through  Cana¬ 
da,  though  the  present  government  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  movement.  The  idea  is  steadi¬ 
ly  growing,  especially  among  the  farming 
community.  During  the  week  meeting'  in 
favor  of  it  in  t  he  old  French  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec  were  just  as  enthusiastic  us  others  iu  the 
new  cosmopolitan  Province  of  Manitoba.  It 
is  becoming  generally  recognized,  too,  that 
the  American  tariff  must  be  accepted  as  a 
prerequisite,  even  against  the  Mother  Country. 
There’s  no  great  desire  for  such  a  “union.” 
however,  on  this  side  of  the  line  ...  It 
is  claimed  that  the  ‘Native  American”  or  old 
“Know-Not  hing'’  Party  has  been  resurrected, 
and  that  1.500,000 persons ftre  identified  with  it. 
It  is  to  hold  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
September  to  arrange  preliminaries  for  the 
national  campaign,  and  another  conven¬ 
tion  will  meet  next  Julv  t<>  nominate  candi¬ 
dates  for  President,  and  Vice-President  .. 

It’s  now  about  two  months  since  Jacob 
Sharp,  the  arch  briber  of  the  New  York 
boodle  Aldermen  of  1884,  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  four  >  ears’ imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  $5,000  His  lawyers  at,  oure  appealed 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  intending  to  ap¬ 
peal  from  its  decision — if  adverse — to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Bar  rett,  the  trial 
Judge,  would  not  grant  a  ‘stay  of  proceed¬ 
ings”  suspending  sentence  until  the  final  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case,  hence  Sharp's  lawyers 
sought  among  the  21  Supreme  Court  Judges 
for  some  one  so  open  to  political  or  pecuniary 
influences  or  so  independent  iu  character  as  to 
brave  the  public  odium  which  must  fell  on 
any  Judge  who  granted  the  stay.  Tney  hit 
upon  Judge  Potter,  away  up  at  tire  village  of 
Whitehall,  a  iriitri  who  had  never  before  done 
anything  worthy  of  public  notice.  After  a 
long  delay  he  last  Tuesday  decided  to  grant 
the  “stay,"  which  his  far  more  eminent  asso¬ 
ciate.  who  had  tried  the  cose  and  knew  all 
about  it,  had  refused.  Judge  Barrett  is  re¬ 
spected  everywhere,  and  in  his  21  years  on  the 
bench  none  of  his  rulings  in  criminal  cases 
has  been  reversed.  Judge  Potter  was  hither¬ 
to  known  to  few,  yet  ho  grants  the  stay  on 
the  ground  that,  his  associate  was  probably  in 
the  wrong.  Sharp’s  lawyers  are  to  ask  Potter 
to  release  their  client  on  bail;  but  this  the  D ^s- 
trict-Attorney  will  oppose,  Gov.  Hill  has 
called  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  Sept.  7,  to  try  the  case.  Sharp, 
Over  70,  is  reported  to  have  become  very 

feeble  and  weak  -minded . 

....The  Treasury  of  the  great  State  of  In¬ 


diana  is  empty,  and  the  State  officers,  judges 
included,  can't  get  any  pay.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  say  the  Democratic  officers  of  last  year 
drew  away  $117, 000  of  ibis  year’s  interest 
money  to  save  the  party’s  credit-— hence  the 
present  deficiency  m  the  general  fund  The 
semi-animal  settlement  of  counties  doesn’t 
occur  till  Dec  1.  while  to  nay  current  expens¬ 
es  for  th°  next  two  months  $150,01.10  are  need¬ 
ed.  including  $60,000  for  the  judiciary  and 

$80,000  for  State  institutions  . There 

are  50,000.000  silver  dollars  stored  in  the  old 
Post  Office  vaults  at  Philadelphia  because 
there  Isuio  room  for  them  \n  the  Philadelphia 
mint  building,  which  is  small  and  in  conven¬ 
ient _  ...New  Jersey  is  going  to  use 

the  educated  rascals  in  her  State  prisons  to 
teach  the  ignorant,  convicts,  iu  night  schools 
under  guard  of  turnkeys  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Of  86(j  prisoners  T40  can’t  read  or  write . 

Delegates  adverse  to  Powderly  and  the  Home 
Club  continue  to  he  numerously  elected  to 
the  Minneapolis  convention  in  October . . 

Ten  people  wore  killed  at  grade  crossings 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ami  Hartford 
railroad  in  the  siugle  .State  of  Connecticut 

last  week  .  The  boat  containing  the 

13  missing  persons  from  the  burnt  City  of 
Montreal,  was  p>cked  up  by  a  German  vessel. 
All  were  safe  after  five  days  in  an  open  boat., 
with  plenty  of  provisions  but  very  little 

water  . . . 

_ It  is  expected  that  at  the  St.  Louis  Encamp¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  ihe  Republic  50.- 

000  veterans  will  form  in  line . During 

the  last  fiscal  year  the  Grand  Army  expended 
$253  036  for  charitable  purposes,  relieving  26,- 

006  persons .  General  John  C.  Black, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions,  who  is  a  guest  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Veterans,  is  reported  quite 

sick  with  inflammatory  rheumatism . 

Prof.  O.  S  Fowler,  the  noted  phrenologist 
and  lecturer,  died  Aug,  IS  at  his  residence 
near  .Sharon  Station,  Conn.,  after  an  illness  of 
thirty  hours. .  .The  liabilities  of  Ives  &  Co.,  of 
this  city  aggregate  over  $16,000,000.  The 
noininai  assets  are  put  at  $23,0o0,000.  but  most 
of  the  storks  scheduled  are  said  to  be  worthless. 
...  Henry  Ives,  the  successor  of  Ferdinand 
Ward  as  the  Wall  Street,  “Napolion  of  Fi¬ 
nance,”  is  only  27,  ami  began  his  career  as  a 
messenger  boy  for  a  Wail  Street  broker.  In 
the  last,  six  years  he  lias  formed  three  large 
firms,  obtained  control  of  a  number  of  rail¬ 
roads,  and  empt  ied  the  treasury  of  every  one 
of  them,  besides  loadiug  them  with  debts, 
many  of  which  the  present  managers  are 
repudiating.  About  a  mouth  ago  be  was  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  GaiTett  for  the  purchase  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  great  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R..  R.,  and  nearly  got  it.  Now  be 
aud  his  partners  are  before  the  courts  here. 
Some  of  the  books  of  the  firm  which  it  is 
thought  woul.J  show  the  swindling  character 
of  much  of  its  business,  have  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared:  and  ail  swear  they  know  nothing 
about  them  Public  opinion  says  Ives  should 
wear  a  striped  dress  with  Ward  in  Sing  Sing. 

The  Ute  trouble  is  said  to  bo  a  “  white 
man’s  war,”  huviog  been  intensified  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Sheriff  m  forcing  a  quarrel  on 
Colorow.  By  latest  reports  the  whites,  100  in 
number,  are  hemmed  iu  on  three  sides  by  about 
300  Indians,  and  are  m  a  very  critical  posi¬ 
tion.  Reinforcements  of  militia  and  volun¬ 
teers,  amounting  to  about  100,  are  being  pushed 
rapidly  forward  Colorow  says  if  lie  is  at¬ 
tacked  there  will  be  a  ‘  big  fight.”  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  treat,  with  auybody  but  the  big 
white  chief,”  and  Governor  Davis  and  General 
Crook  are  hurrying  towards  the  scene  of 
conflict  to  parley  with  him . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Sat  crd ay,  August  27, 1887. 

In  the  English  House  of  Commons  last 
night  during  a  bitter  discussion  of  t  he  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  proclamation  of  the  National 
League,  Gladstone  introduced  a  resolution 
censuring  them  for  doing  so,  but  the  measure 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  272  to  184 — a  major¬ 
ity  of  78  against  oue  of  115  at  the  command 
of  the  Government  after  the  last  election. 
Liberals  aDd  Home  Rulers  happy  aud  hope¬ 
ful  . England  seems  to  be  settling 

down  for  a  prolonged  or  permanent  stay  in 
Egypt  despite  French  protests  and  bluster. 
The  trouble  w  ith  Russia  about  the  Afganistan 
boundary  has  been  settled,  both  parties  mak¬ 
ing  concessions  of  territory.  The  Ameer’s 
troops  have  just  routed  a  lot  of  turbulent 
mountain  tribes  which,  urged,  it  is  auppossed, 
by  Russia,  have  been  waging  eivll  war  for 
mouths.  One  of  too  Ameer’s  legs  having  been 
amputated  owing  to  gangrene,  lie  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  critical  condition.  If  he  dies  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  bitter  struggle  between  rivals 
for  the  throne,  and  England  und  Russia  may 
again  be  ut  loggerheads,  Ayoub  Khun, 
whom  Eng  aml  deposed  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war  a  few  years  ago.  has  just  escaped  from 
Teheran,  Persia,  where  he  had  been  held 
as  a  prisoner  since  his  surrender,  ut  the  request 
of  England.  It  is  supposed  lie  lia-*  sougnt 
refuge  in  Russia,  aud  is  likely  to  cause  trouble 
hereafter. 

Prince  Ferdinand's  position  iu  Bulgaria 
grows  more  and  more  critical.  The  Bultan 
has  refused  him  permission  to  visit.  Con-dan 
tinople  to  pay  him  homage  as  his  suzerain, 
and  denounces  his  entry  into  Bulgaria 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  treaty. 
Russia  bus  protested  still  more  vigorously 
against  his  action,  Germany  sides  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  partly  to  prevent  the  latter  from  taking 
action  by  occupying  the  country,  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  belter  counteract  French  in¬ 
fluence.  The  other  powers  are  neutral.  'The 
magnates  of  the  country  all  decline  to  be 
members  of  the  Prince’s  Cabinet,  and  he  is 
finding  difficulty  in  muking  up  oue  from 
second  audttiird-rntc  men  His  stay  is  hurdly 

likely  1(1  be  long . . . . 

.  .  There  are  reports  of  au  alliance  between 
France,  l-ussia  aud  Denmark.  The  Danes  are 
busy  strengthening  their  fortifications,  and 
the  German  papers  having  been  lutely  growl¬ 
ing  at  this,  considerable  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Czar’s  visit  to  Copenhagen, 


where  be  and  the  Czarina  arrived  yesterday. 
King  Chii-tian,  the  father  of  the  Czarina, 
the  King  of  Greece,  her  brother,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Du  nisi)  royal  family 
met  them  as  they  landed  from  the  royal 
ya -lit.  The  Czar  will  not  touch  Germau  soil 
during  his  trip.  Discontent  is  pleading 
secret  ly  iu  Russia.  Just  before  the  Czar’S  de¬ 
parture  on  his  present  journey,  a  Nihilist,  dis¬ 
guised  as  an  officer,  shot  at  him  twice,  strik¬ 
ing  his  coat  the  second  time. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Aug.  27,1887. 

Rhode  Island  farmers,  assembled  in  con¬ 
vention  at.  Oakland  Block  on  August  20,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Grange,  demanded  that 
Brown  University  should  surrender  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  fund  into  the  State  treasury, 
so  that  the  income  may  go  to  support  a  new 
agricultural  school,  which  is  also  designed  to 
have  the  agricultural  station,  which  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  $15,000  under  the  Hatch  Bill.  They 
don’t  want  the  Brown  University  or  any  other 

institution  to  manage  or  mismanage  this. _ 

....  The  Maine  Agricultural  Society  is 
$30,000  in  debt.  It  has  assets  enough  to  meet 
Its  liabilities,  but  they  are  not  available. . 

Last  year  Texas  gave  the  job  of  building 
a  $3,000,000  capitol  at  Austin  to  a  Chicago 
syndicate,  who  took  in  payment  a  vast  area 
of  grazing  land  in  the  Panhandle,  Report 
says  the  syndicate’s  caltle  are  (lying  at 
the  rate  of  500  per  day,  owiug  to  scanty  feed 
aud  scarcity  of  water.  No  wind  for  weeks; 
windmills  not  pumping  water;  water  holes 

choked  with  dead  cattle  . 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  Canal  Improvement 
Convention  met  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Thursday 
afternoon.  The  majority  of  the  speakers 
avowed  that  they  were  not  enemies  of  canals, 
but  favored  letting  them  remain  just  as 
they  were,  and  also  considered  trie  present 
system  of  taxation  as  unjust,  tanking  land  pay 
all,  while  eatotal  is  allowed  to  go  almost  scot- 
free.  The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organi¬ 
zation  recommended  Seth  B.  Fenner,  of  Erie, 
for  president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Chas. 
W.  Robinson,  of  Steuben,  for  secretary  and 
treasurer:  also  the  selection  of  the  name  Far¬ 
mers’  Union  for  the  new  organization.  Adopt¬ 
ed .  Texas  fever  has  brokeu  out  in 

several  herds  of  cattle  In  Lancaster  Township, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  a  number  of  animals 
have  died.  The  disease,  was  brought  from  the 

West  by  stock  cattle  . Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  is  going  into  the  grain  shipping  business 
heavily.  Sixteen  transatlantic  steamers  have 
been  chartered  to  carry  graiu,  aud  it  is  stated 
that  they  will  commence  receiving  cargoes  in 
a  few  days..  . ..Hop  picking  lias  become 
general  in  this  State.  The  crop  was  never  of 
a  finer  quality,  and  the  predicted  one  half 
crop  as  compared  with  1885  is  assured  burly 
bops  have  been  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound,  and 
it  believed  20  cents  will  be  the  ruling  price 
for  the  general  variety.  The  Hop-growers’ 
Association  has  fixed  the  price  to  tie  paid  for 
picking  Imps  in  the  seven  -  bushel  boxes,  which 
are  36  inches  deep,  18  inches  wide  and  three 
feet  long,  at  25  cents  where  the  pickers  are 
boarded,  aud  40  cents  when*  they  board  them¬ 
selves  .  Texas  has  got  a  new  school 

land-law  and  new  men  in  the  luud  office.  The 
result  is  that  4,000,000  acres  ol  land  have  been 
leased, tocttiilettien  mu  inly, In  the  last  six  weeks 

_ Nearly  1 60  cattle  died  of  Texas  fever  during 

the  first  three  days  of  this  week  at  Sr.  Louis  . 

. Assi'  uiut-Secrciary  Maynard 

has  instructed  the  Collector  of  Customs  ut  De¬ 
troit  to  refund  the  duties  levied  ou25  Shetland 
pomes  purchased  iu  Scotland  and  imported 
from  Cunttdu  on  the  4th  inst.,  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  satisfactory  proof  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  specially  imported  for  breeding 

purposes  ......  .  ... 

_ Phil.  Armour  says  that  cattle  and  hogs 

will  be  high,  ou  account  of  shortage  of  corn. 
“There  will  be  at  first  depression  of  prices  be¬ 
cause  of  euforced  marketing ;  but  after  that, 

prices  must  advance.” . .  Siueo  May, 

1886,  2,000  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  in 
Maryland  because  affected  by  or  suspected  of 
pieuro-pneumonia.  .  In  July,  1886,  we 

exported  15,087  live  cattle  and  9  655  hogs. 
Lust  month  the  numbers  were  respectively 
10,044  and  1,233  ...  More  cows  and 

heifers  have  been  spayed  iu  the  West  this 
year  than  ever  b  fore  in  the  same  time. 
Runehmen  are  discouraged  and  want  to  fatten 
them  for  beet, rather  than  raise  them  for  breed¬ 
ers.  . .  It  is  estimated  that  dairying  in  the  West 
this  year  shows  a  shrinkage  of  2U  to  30  per 

cent . The  cranberry  crop  iu  (South 

Jersey  will  be  much  shorter  than  it  has  been 
for  years . 


Crops  &  film- lists. 


Saturday,  August  27,  1887. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture  anti¬ 
cipates  the  following  yields:  Wheat,  103  per 
cent  ;  rye,  100  per  cent. ;  barley,  34  percent. ; 
oats,  85  per  cent, ;  peas  91  percent.;  rupeseed, 
89  per  cent. ,  as  against  the  following  yields 
last 'year:  Wheat,  95  per  cent.:  rye,  87  per 
cent. ;  barley,  37  per  cent. ;  oats,  101  per  cent. ; 
peas.  94  per  cent. ;  rapeseed,  98  per  cent. 

Packing  operations  have  been  somewhat 
curtailed  the  past  week,  the  aggregate  for 
Western  points  being  110.000  hogs,  against 
130.000  the  preceding  week,  and  130,000  for 
corresponding  time  lust  year.  From  March  1, 
the  tot  a}  is  3,995.000,  ngaiust  4,040.000  a  year 
ago — decrease,  45,000  hogs.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  pastures  and  other  feed  resources  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  recent  rains,  has  had  some 
effect  in  checking  the  enforced  marketing  of 


unfinished  hogs,  as  also  in  relieving  the  receiv¬ 
ing  centers  of  some  of  t  his  cla«s  of  stock,  by 
shipments  to  localities  where  they  could  be  fed 
into  bettor  condition.  Prices  are  well  sus¬ 
tained,  closing  generally  10  to  15  cents  higher 
than  a  week  ago. 

A  Chicago  dispatch  says  the  bene- 
fieinl  effeets  of  the  welcome  rains  were 
quickly  seen  in  the  reduced  cattle  re¬ 
ceipts  last  week,  for  farmers  were  no  longer 
eager  to  rush  their  half-fattened  stock  to  mar¬ 
ket,  ns  t  hey  had  water  once  more,  and  green 
grass.  The  a  derogate  receipts  fn  thp  wpek 
wore  but  50.551  head,  against  66,621  for  the 
previous  week,  and  48  312  Tor  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  VeU'\  Common  native  dressed 
beef  steers  were  little  or  no  better,  with  sales 
as  low  as  $8  90.  hut  the  better  class  of  ship¬ 
ping  beeves  advanced  as  much  as  15  to  25 
cents  per  100  pounds,  a  few  fancy  car-loads 
going  ns  high  as  $5.00  to  $5. 10  Native  butch¬ 
ering  and  canning  turtle  averaged  higher, 
though  prices  were  still  very  low.  (Stockers 
and  feeders  made  a  decided  gain  in  prices  as 
they  were  in  great1  v  improved  demand  to  ship 
to  the  country  for  fhii-hing  off,  and  sales  were 
largely  35  to  85 cents  higher 

In  Ban  Francisco  the  Produce  Exchange 
onened  last  Mondft  v .  after  having  been  closed 
21  days,  on  account  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  co  1 1  an  so  of  the  wheat  corner  Prices 
Steadily  declined.  Before  rhe  cobaose  of  the 
corner  thp  price  of  wit  “at  was  $2  17'  ,  percen¬ 
tal;  la  A  Wednesday  it  ranged  from  $1,371<7  at 
the  nooning  of  the  morning  session  to  $1.351j 
at,  its  dote,  to  the  afternoon  no  trade  was 
recorded,  and  the  highest  price  offered  was  $1 
with  offerings  at  $1.35 

There  is  intense  excitement  in  California 
canned  goods  circles.  Prices  are  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing.  This  week  has  seen  an  advance  of 
15  to  25  per  cent,  in  peaches,  nears  and  plums. 
The  demand  from  Eastern  States  i«  unprece¬ 
dented.  As  long  as  the  fruit  sea°on  lasts 
every  cauuery  in  the  Stnto  will  run  at  its  full 
capacity.  At  the  advanced  prices  lo's  of 
heavy  orders  are  refused  One  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  causes  for  the  inability  of  canneries  to 
meet  orders  is  (lie  scarcity  of  labor.  Cannery 
men  prefer  whites,  but  after  employing  the 
latter  and  all  the  available  Chinamen  there  is 
still  a  call  for  more  laborers. 

-  »  — 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Con-os.— The  quoranons.  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Oulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary  .  7te  73ft  7-K 

Strict  Ordinary . 717  V/&  v'i 

Good  Ordinary . 8  11-16  8  is-16  8  18-16 

Strict  Good  ordinary..  f>W  9M  !>te 

Low  Middling-  ..  94jj  95fi 

strict  Low  Middling,,  fl  11-16  913-16  9  13-16 

Middling  .»  ....  916  10  10 

Qood  Middling .  10m  10!a  lOte 

Strict  Hood  Mlddllng.-lOty;  K  lu  'OJg 

Middling  Kalr . 10V  lots  iot* 

Pair  ....  Ill*  Uii  llkS 

BTAIKKD. 

Qood  Ordinary . 7  I  Low  Middling.  ...  85* 

ntTlctflooil  Ord . 7  11-16  Middling  ..  9Q 

Hay  (So  Straw.  The  nmrlccf  continues  ease, but 
no  further  reductions  In  vahe  s  have  been  repor'od. 
Hay  Choice  Timothy,  per  1  0  it>,  sousie:  No  1.  iV»«0c; 
No.  StoSTSc:  Clover,  mixed.  xfci'Mics  elnvor,  50c;  ship¬ 
ping.  Wie:  Prilrlc.  Ilic:  Straw  Long  rye  60365c.  short 
do.  mV.  oar.  4iva>45c. 


Hops  A  few  smalt  sales  are  parsing  for  consume 
tton.  but  value'  nre  without  decided  changes  Ameri¬ 
can  unp8— N.  V.  store  nev  rri.p.iv-  cron  of  1886  com. 
men  to  goon,  lit*  iSo.  do  I *tsr..  ties!,  9»«  lOe;  do  medium, 
3647o:  Pacific  Coist.  crop  i w*.,  lies’ .  iiWMfip;  do.  common 
to  good,  IMs*  15c  do  18s*>,  good  to  prime,  fVSIdc; 
Knrptgn  -  Germans,  eronlHHK  best,  19@20e:  do,  medium, 
lVniiic:  do, common,  ten  tic. 

Ekkd. — Quoted  at  TS^wKSe  for  49  it: spring  and  win¬ 
ter  On  Its,  79(8 80c 1 80  lbs.  TVstKOe.  W0  lbs.  t«k.> Sic  shams, 
SI  1  7S(j.  Rye  Peed,  nominal  ut  II.’m.m  screenings 
70'SHOc 


I'oct  thy  —  bunt. — Fowls.  Jersey.  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  per  ft,  1  (c  fowls  ''■eat,,  tM-r  lb,  12!*(>i>13e. 
do  southern,  do,  1!'*  Ut*c:  roosters,  old,  per  it.  ilie; 
turkeys  ’  er  ■»  |9frf|9o:  ducks  "“•’err.  net  pair, 
rKl  ^ltlc;  chickens,  l/irire,  per  it.  ISc*  do.  medium  to 
good,  Per  ib,  n.'Uqjo'  do.  Western,  per  ib.  i4e; 

geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  1V,t  1  25 


PnrtTPV  (tBttc^rt.  '  iirkev-  mixed  weights,  per  lb 
at  14c'..  1.6  fowls.  Phlladdohlli  and  Jersey  Hte,')*  1 4c:  do, 
west  Ic'd.  prime.  lVtv<r,1  -c  old  i-ocks  per  lb, 
7<vi>8e:  Squalls,  while,  per  do*  twrj  25*  Nipiabs  dark 
tier  do*  *1  NO  '  1  73  glue  Its.  Philadelphia  spring,  ner  *  14 
M.l'c;  do.  ’  ting  Island,  do  per  *b.  I  i  -  16c  do  old, 
eliol  e  8',}  i'v.  ehtekens.  spring  Phllade'phla.  large, 
per  lb,  IQt.'idO  do,  do  mixed  per  tb.  175Sl6e:  do  do 
western,  per  ip,  1 1'.,  lto.  do  no  state.  1'e 

Oamk  Plgeti  s.  oerdoz.  81  *0a,2  ixi;  golden  plover, 
per  doz, 'to  i  *i  English  snipe,  per  doz.  KOMI  25, 
Woodcock,  per  pair.  »'t  25. 

'  nfiKTt  st.es  Poia'oes  Long  Island  Ro«c,  per  bid. 
$2  <Xklu2  1.':  Jersey  Rose,  p  r  bbl  "1  7<i2  o.i.  sweet,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  choice  yellow,  per  bbl,  *2  '25  1  Vi-  iJo,  do.  yel¬ 
low,  noor  to  fair,  per  bhl.  *1  7  •  •<8  00  Corn,  large,  per 
led  *1  ?5  •  i  |il  do  small,  do  sO"  Pc;  ’’ueimihers  per 
1,000.  7’.ei.i  41  ill- Egg  plant  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  St  25 
{Sil  '0:  On’ri'H,  Connection  red.  |ier  bbl  *28>2  25  do, 
Orange  County  red.  Per  bbl..  SI  C0@2  29  do.  vellow, 
per  (.Id.,  *2  Vfi  *2  Tomatoes,  per  Crate,  20  30c:  Cab¬ 
bages,  Long  Island,  per  100,  •  5'i4R;  Beans,  Lima,  per 
bag  82  (X.U2  50. 

E'O'tT"  •  "»•  il.—  Apnl-'s,  red,  tier  bbl.  81  to  -2  25-  do 
pippin,  per  bbl.  flV"  i  *5;  do  common  do.  lOot'Oc:  Wa¬ 
termelons.  Jersey,  per  '(n.  »s  •  |6  do  Southern,  per  100, 
e.H  ■  Hi  do  Inferior  jicr  10'.  *! ,o 7 ;  Grape',  peril',  V  2tk:: 
Reaches,  Del.  and  ltd.  vellow,  ner  crate.  41  2.v<c I  50; 
do  do  do  per  basket,  l)Oe  <  $1  2  :  do  do  do  red  and 
white  ner  ern»i\  TV  .t«l  !>':  dodo  dn  d  \  per  basket, 
flkiigx- do  Jersey  yrllow.  per  basket,  '.sic-  I  23:  ,1o  do 
red  aud  while,  per  basket.  70  *  85cj  do  do  plain,  per 
basket, JWirMlC!  do  do  common,  per  tiaskef  25  >40e; 
IVnrs,  llarth  ll.  near  by  per  bbl,  «2  vi  ■  (  do  Clapp's 
KavQMte.  per  bbl.  90  -a  do  Klentlsli  Heautv.  do.  SOS) 
2:  du  common,  dp.  *1  I  30'  muxkiiielona  Jersey  per 
bbl.  75o  '2  50  Utn’klel>errle«,  Jersey  per  qunrb  to; 
4o  per  8  and  12  quart  box  m  t;i,o  l'lum*,  greengage, 
per  bbl.  an  >  7;  do  Kr,,cn.  ner  crate  'tky-’Hl:  do  Lom¬ 
bard,  per  bbl  81  n  4  30;  do  do  pet  crate,  'Os’, to. 


Eiirrrs,  PHtKU  Quotations  are  for:  Ancles— 
Eancy  Evaporated,  e  ,  to  fair  to  good.  !2Ml1c:do 
Slat",  siloed.  f-  e;  do  do  qluir'ers,  I'v  fn -V-ic  Ohio 
arid  Michigan  quarter*-,  bid* .  4‘i  ■  5o-  anples  old.  2^ 
sqje  cherries  pltt  d,  15  817c.  R.tspherrlo  —  evapor¬ 
ated.  — irf25e-  do,  sun  drE'd,  m  c  Blackberries— 
prime  new,  8  ■  S'  p*  wiiortloberrlc-.  — c  1‘lums— c; 
Beaches,  Georgia,  evaporated,  impeded,  12c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 


Nkw  YouK.-cnovfsiosx  itipk  Mpas  quoted  at 
•15  00315  25  for  Old;  *15  50-il.5  75  for  new:  81 5  755*17  for 


^U.siCfUanfousi  !3Umti,$'in(i. 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  1827.  and  !*  to-day.  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  morkpi:  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors  The  bIz<  Is  row  doub¬ 
ted  amt  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quail 
tv  and  t  rice  remain  the  asms.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CHAilOKCi  AU  OTHIRV 


Fim..u>Ki.vii!*,  I*a.  Pjio visions  steady.  Dkkf. — City 
Family.  per  bin.  t«:  o«!i;  do  packer*.  *7  so<s S;  smoked 
beef,  14  ©I6c  Heel  ham*.  821)50.  Porr.  -  Mess.  8I6A 
in  5C:d<>.  prime  inea.i  new.  815  Mi:  iio. do.  family,  *111  0 
rali  Ml.  Hums  cmokcd.  12)<H-T4<!.  Lakp  — City  Kellucd. 
$7  do.  Steam.  87  12(<j:  tin.  Dutch*  T9'  loose,  $-  75. 

Bai.timoui:,  Mil.  provisions  steady,  quiet  Mess 
PorK,  416  'ill:  Kulkmoars  Shoulders  and  Clear  Kill 
Sides,  packed,  7'a Oc.  bacon  shoulders,  IHrrs^e; 
Clear  Rib  Sides.  9)ge:  Hams.  l2^41lc.  Lard-Jtt*flned 
at  He. 


$4  10  per  iro  lb:  ludlunu  Sheep.  38  u.  average,  at  $!  :i7‘^ 
per  100  1l>:  Ohio  and  Indiana  Mixed  do,  88  lb,  at.  «4  40, 
I  hlo  I  .limbs,  pj  lb,  nt  SR,  Ohio  Sheep  91  lb  average,  at 
richer  lb:  Ohio  Rumba,  tl  lb,  ai  Re:  Pennsylvania  do, 
09  lb  at  Otuf.  Jersey  Lambs,  M  ft  average  at  RJ«c  per 
lb:  do  >2  lb,  at 'm;  Ptnusyl  vanln  do.  61  lb,  at  SJfiej  do  61 
jb,  at.  OJjc. 

hogs,—  ReccIptR  for  six  days,  17.990  bead,  against  21, - 
03S  bead  for  saute  time  last  wees.  Mate  Hogs,  239 
It.  average,  at  ».i  8"  per  lmj  ft-:  PlgS,  120  ft.  ut  li  2ft; 
'Roughs.'  200  1 1>,  at  SO  20:  State  Hogs  290  lb  average. 


Family  Mess:  816 110017  00  for  Clear  Rack;  and  814  50 
for  Kxtrn  Prime  Bkkh  -  City  Fxtre  ludla  lless  $)().' 0<a 
11  70  Kxtra  Mess.  it.  barrels  7(587  50.  laefcet,  $1  W&8; 
Plate «7.  Bekf  Hams.— quoted  ai  817  00.  cut  mhats 
-  Pickled  bellies.  12  ft  quoted.  9c.  10  Tt>  9Mc  Pickled 
Hams,  126V  1'2’ic:  PiOKled  shoulders.  Wtiitje;  Kntoked 
Hams,  iMfitlstvo;  Smoked  shoulders,  7e  Midi, taw. 
—Long  i  b  at  in  New  York  quoted  ai  s;Mc.  Drksfkd 
Hour  City  Heavy  to  LIgh>,  i'C" i-SgC;  Pigs.  Ijlfc.  L.vttp. 
-Went,  rn  steam  spot  at  6.8i)o  retlurd.  quot¬ 
ed  nt  7e;  City  Steam,  R.60e  Continent:  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  7.40c:  September.  6,74(5  S.7KC;  October.  6  77(<* 
6.79e;  November,  fi.74(ft6.75c:Uecenibcr,  «.7.%v6.i5c:  Janu¬ 
ary.  6  St)  a  R, 83c. 


age,  at  lc  per  lb;  do  92  lb  at  D^e;  Pennsylvania  Lambs 
6't  lb.  at  !•!<«:  state  do.  65  lb,  at  6Wc:  Pennsylvania 
Sheep.  62  lb  average,  at  4o  per  ft;  do,  86  ft,  at  4  V; 
Pennsylvania  Lambs,  65ft.  at  tiH'c:  do  64  ft,  at 
State  Sheep.  84  Jb  average  at  •  1  per  1  0  lb.  Western 
do.  115  lb  at  Vn  Stale  Lambs,  iculVl  46  ft.  at  *130;  do 
H  lb.  m  $6  Canada  West'  rn  mixed!  do,  61  ft  lit  JO  2)4 5 
do,  67  lb  t»t  *6  25  nlso  late  yesterday,  do,  -4  lb  nt  .86  Hi; 
Kentucky  Steep,  id  ft  average,  at  31 30  per  100  ft: 
do,  93  ft  at  81  lo  ■  hlo  do.  73  lb.  at  81  85  do.  75  lb,  at 

tl  #5  EetltUcky  LutilbK.  51  ft,  ut  85  50  Jo.  62ft,  at  Sa  73 
Cate  Mn  ep,  lll-’tlb  avirngc  nt  84  35  per  WO  lb:  Tcnn- 
sylvanta  do,  70  ft  at  *4  '.f7[6  Kentucky  do  95  ftnt  84  25, 
do  89  ft  gt  {  l  'll-  Kepmi-ky  l.amb«,  57  ft  at  85  50: 

.  1 it-.  Ai-  .  ai  .  t- . . . .  t 01..  ...  lit  tv.  _ t.  » 


I  WILL,  INSURE 
YOI  R 

Against  death  by  d Isease,  AND  PAY  for 
ALL  THAT  DIE. 

Write  for  Terms. 

References:  Any  bank  in  this  city,  or 
the  mercantile  agencies. 


DR.  JOS.  HAAS’ 

HOG 

A.ND 

POULTRY 

REMEDY. 


lar.  New  81500;  I.Attn,  Quoted  nt  86  25.  Dnv  Salt 
Meats  boxed  shoulders,  85  50:  Long  clear,  87  03: 
clear  ribs,  88  05.  -hort  clear.  «8  so,  Bacon— 
Boxed  Shoulders,  id  12)6.  Long  clear  88  Bi)$:  clear 
ribs.  *8  9.)i:  short  clear.  89  2'««t9  30:  Uanw  8l2(.(,I4, 
CHICAGO  —Mess  Pok h.  *15  50.  i.arp  *6  42)4-  Short 
Rib  sides  lloosel.  87  95.  dry  hulled  shoulders,  boxed, 
$5  50:  short  clear  sides,  boxe<  ,  $8  95, 

DAIRY  AND  EGO  MARKETS. 

New  York.— '-n  ttfr- Cream  West.,  beat,  24(j&25e; 
do,  prime  21M23c,  do.  gottd,  19®2UC;  do  poor,  lilfadse: 
State,  extra,  , tails,  25c.  do  do  tubs,  25e;  State  dn-ry, 
new  -Half  llrkins,  tubs  tine,  2Pe22c  do  do.  good,  la 
@2tio:  dodo  poor  lft.t  47c;  Weep  m— Jml'ailon  cream 
ery  beat.  19- J)c: do.  flue  lfl)$.tlse:  do,  poor,  (St— C; 
Western  dairy,  line,  Igt-xisc*  do,  ftilr,  l&vtiLTe;  do, 
factorv,  1  arlv  make,  tlrlcln*.  best.  nyje  do.  do,  do 
do  prune,  in-- lie  do  <iq  do  tubs,  heat,  I7c;  do  do  do 
do  prime,  KVa  16)60:  do  do  late  make,  prime. 
do  do  (lo.  do  good,  UVi'il'.'ne  tla  do.poor, lSOtUc. 

Cheese,  factory,  best  white.  1  i«c:  do.  best 
colored,  to:  do,  good,  U-IM4C  night  skims 
medium, 8w9e:  night  do.  prime,  -jMc;  Ohio  factory', 
flue,  lO&c;  do  do  fair,  9«-  9)»e. 

Kotis.  state,  und  Pennsylvania,  fresh-laid  perdoz, 
@17c:  Michigan,  north  Ohio  and  Indiana,  fancy 
fresh,  16C  do  do  do,  good,  l'JsjC,  Western, 
good  to  choice,  15)<.c;  do  common,  I  .kail  5c.  Cana¬ 
dian,  a'vft  i«e. 

Boston,  Mass  —Butter.— Dull.  Western  Extra 
Creamery.  25c.  N.  Y.  ami  Vermont  Extra,  26c,  Vcr 
moul  Dairy  Extra.  21m 22c.  Cheese  dull  Best  New 
York  and  Vermont.  lt)4w  i2c.  Eggs  6teady.  Eastern 
extras,  19c.  western,  fresh,  tic. 

BaltmORB,  Md. -Hi-ttek  -Finn.  Westeru  packed, 
17 (a. 2c;  creamery. 22ig25c.  Eggs— Low,  rat  ifxaiHiX 

St.  Louis,  mo.  Kuttkii,-  Firm.  Creamery,  24®27c; 
Dairy.  16  24c;  Eggs  Steady  at  L»;<  He 
Chicago,  1 II  Butt,  it.  Weak,  creamery,  I7(3i24)4e; 
dairy,  15(iv2le.  Boob.— LIuM  4)40  pernoz 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  Yoioc.  Wheat.  No.  2  Chicago,  781a@79t^c; 
No.  1  Hard.  H5kir;  Ungrnd*  d  Red,  78...  iKV^e  No.  3  Red. 
77‘-»o;  Nil.  2  lieu  W4 ",  No.  2  IP  <1  for  AUgiLM.  71Bft» 
795sc.  at),  for  September  79 4,01. ,9  llt-iue.  do.  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  '8a  15-p.c:  no  for  November,  82,eH2  .7- 1 6c;  do 
for  December  Ifb-i.e *21  11  Hie:  do  for  January.  84)4 
(284 tie:  do  for  February,  8'  !V«  s-5’»c.  do  tor  March, 
Stj-ljacsJc:  do  April.  S*.- 88)ie;  do  3lay,  89‘j.a89  9-lhc; 
do  June,  89^’e 8«*c.  Ctrs.  1  graoert  Mixta  at  4tt« 
(6  51c  NO  2  tU4ee.  No.  2  tor  September,  l9’l6H9b.e  do 
for  October .  19)4  ■  OTtiCi  do  foi  November,  Vi  litDvC. 
do  for  Decetnb,  r,  50>v„ 5i ■  ;  do  lor  Mat,  62)si  58c. 
Oat*.  No. ilUtgcalo,  white,  83)4ia3H)<c  No  2  81X66 
81?<e  do  ait  ;:l->pa  IV  NO. '  White.  S7c:  MU*d 
Western,  82 -3c  o  hlu*  do.  '5'  Ibc-  No,  i  Mixed  for 
August.  Sl).;c;  do  for  September,  olljc:  do  for  Octo¬ 
ber  3lV»3tV.  do  for  Novi  timer.  3.’V:  do  for  De¬ 
cember,  KJ4,e  Nor  i  white,  October,  55c. 

FiX>na  m,  mkaL  M.ot'B-wuotntiotts  Kim  8210 
@2  90.  latter  for  fancy  Stn.err.ne,  «2  rh&‘.  2'.:  Extra 
No.  2  83  5i.i  t  5o  ioon  10  Fancy  Extra  State  »;<  6hta  1  (K>: 
Corn -non  to  itooo  Extra  Western.  83  tfta  s  fto  Good  to 
Choice  Kxtra  Western  *8  fio»4  Jtt:  t  ommin  to  fair 
Extra  uhio,  88  15.M  00.  Good  to  Fancy  8>  10  ■  : 
Common  Kxtra  Minnesota.  |S  15 <6  70  fteax.  *8  60 
4  00.  Rye  Mixture.  85  r.o.j.4  Ui:  Straight  8t  00  4  tO: 
Patent.  84  3hio  4  75-  Fatem  Winter  wheat,  Extra  *4  Mn 
@*185  '‘tty  Mill  Extra  Tor  Went  Indies  *4  lOfttl 
4  85  Hoctukhs  m.odb.  (onimon  to  Fair  Kxtra  at 
83  Sottf  1  and  G001I  to  choice  do  *1  KM 5.  Kyk  Flour. 
— .Sttperriiie  82  75  3  in.  anti  fancy,  $3  2ft.  (  ORS  M  kal. — 
Yellow  W  e.Hiert  quoted  ut  4.  60.0.4  84,  ano  Braudy- 
Wltu  82  8Na>2  9'. 

Pitii.APKt.ituu,  Pa.  -Flour.— Western  and  Pennsyl- 
vanla  ^upertlne  42  51)  to  32  75:  do  do  do  extra,  83aS25. 
PeunsyDaula  Family  8  ’(>  to  83  75;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process  34t,t.  4  25:  Delaware  family.  #4i.i&4  40: 
Ohio  clear  83  7'.a»  IK),  do  si  alght,  1  iKxal  25:  In¬ 
diana  clear,  $3  >5  cl  to;  do  slralghl.  - 1  '  l>.vl  2ft:  St. 
Louis  tiud  southern  Illinois  lt-tir.  x;t  7  @4  00:  do.  do, 
straight.  «luu  1 2a:  Winter  wheat  patent,  tutr  to  choice 
St  25«ii4  6’t:  .Minnesota  bakers'  clear,  $3  st  to  84  lu: 
dodo  straight,  84  15  4  4(1;  MUtiusoia  patents,  fair  to 
choice.  8<  •t'|,4,  475:  Rye  Flour,  g.-  ihj.,2  75_  per  barrel 
for  Fair  to  '  Uuluc:  >;t gamoi e  quoted  nt?2  iu  Wheat. 
No  2  Hi  d  lu  -  xport  elevator  ai  79c  'o.  .’  Kcil  for 

AiWUftt  THTgi/vTUe:  do  for  September,  7»V‘«t‘J?kC-  do. 
for  October,  -UJ8@f4)4t,c;  do  tor  November.  8U„@s-2C. 
Coils. -Ougradi:. I  111  grain  depot,  !t34,o  No.  2  High 
Mixed  Ini  tit tc. elevator  94e;  No  2  Mixed  for  Au 

gllSt,  N>X  '  52c  do.  for  September,  Mdr  >  MXc:  'to,  for 
ctober.  5.i)i.e,  do  for  N  veiulser.  Klk.i^Si'Xc. 
Oats.  Rejected  white,  31c  No.  3  white,  32«(.S2)4e: 
U  ttgt'adeil  white  ,13c:  No.  2  white,  31  Vie. 

Chicago  Fr.ouu.  w'  inter  Win  at,  s:>  ata  1  35:  Spring 
Wheat.  83  4J  1  25  Sprliu  I’tUcnls.  84  'Oat  50.  wheat. 
—No.  2  Spring,  #H)fi 0 .  NO.  3  do,  65c:  No,  2,  Red,  61c. 
coax.  No.  x,  4I)sc.  iJaTs  2  2lXc  Rvg.  No  2. 
45c.  Baulky.— No  2  nominal.  Flaxseed— No  1.8103X- 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKS  IS 

Nttw  York,  Saturday,  August  27. 1887. 

MILCH  Cows.-  Keeelpts  the*  week  about  85  head. 
The  demand  eout lnues  light-  ns  mil*  Is  plenty  and 
prices  lower.  Ordinary  lo  good  cows  have  neen  sold 
a1  the  range  of  -:*)  52  tier  head.  Pul  very  few  have  ex 
ceeded  *45.  Among  the  reported  sales  art- 23  head  by 
p.  Me-  ube,  at  >3y.i 5 ;  each,  and  h  head  by  J.  Ducey,  at 
42  Ml  per  hcau . 

Rrevlh  -  Chicago  Steers, 1,5111  ft  average,  at  S5  65  per 
llKIlb;  do.  1  1(5  ft.  at  85  60;  do,  1.354  lit,  ut  8'  25;  do 
1,31.7  ft.  at  O  20;  do.  1,291  ft.  at  g5  20  do,  1  29J  ft,  at 
85  HI;  LOUg  Island  lit  y  Cows  l.Mt  ft,  at  8-‘l  75.  West 
Virginia  Steers,  87  -  lb.  average,  at  §1  30  per  HO  ft:  do 
911  ft.  ut  81  241;  do.  9 in  ft.  a  ‘4  J5;  do,  I  109  lb.  at 
$4  75:  Ohio  suers.  l,i  !k)  ft  average,  at  *1  m  per  100  ft: 
do,  l.td'J  ft.  at  81  40,  do.  1,223  ft,  at  8  4  85  Chicago 
Sle  is.  1.3,3  lb  average,  at  85  !*4i  per  10(1  ft:  do  1,4-s  lb 
at  85 1 5  do.  1,319  ft  at  85.  Kentucky  Steers  1,419  ft 
average,  nt  8-5  35  per  too  ft:  do.  1.2/4  ft.  at  85;  Ohio  do. 
1,262  lb  at  8.4,  do  1,4.311  ft,  at  *4  Hr.  do  1  W*  ft.  at  *120. 
Indlui  R  UO,  1.237  lb  at  85  U’h>  do  1.170  ft.  nt  34  65; 
do.  1131  lb  at  -4  AS  Texans.  001  ft.  at  81  I'iX  do,  »)l 
ft.  at  84.  Kentucky  Sbers,  1,226  ft.  average,  ut 
85 17)5  per  Ion  ft:  do,  1,220  ft.  at  *  I  95'  do.  '.2  Sib.  at 
flUlr.do,  1,205  ft.  at  84*  5;  Indiana  do,  1.3  5  It.,  nt  85  15. 
do  1,1-5  It  at  *1  23:  uhio  do,  I. in"  ft.  at  8-">  ••••>:  do,  1,..  ! 
ft,  nt  *5  20:  ilo,  1,  864  ft.,  at  *5  - » <;  W esl  Virginia  do,  1,400 
ft.  al  $5  20  do.  1.279  ft,  til  *4  85:  do,  1  L65  lO.Ilt  Jl  (0  less 
$111  oxen  1,-35  lb.  ai  sl  *0  Wi  st  Virginia  steers  1,444 
tl,  average,  al  »a  23  per  KM  ft,:  do,  1,1.0  lb.  at  s-l  t'4)-  do. 

1  197  It,,  at  84  tu:  State  Dolls.  t*»j  In  average,  ut  82  80 
’  per  HO  lb;  00,337  ft.  at  $.>!»). 

cai.vrs.  -  Buttermilk  Calves,  197  ft.  average,  at  83 
per  lull  lo;  do,  '2ll  lb,  nl  g-fjo;  do.  It.  Mb,  u(  53  W  do, 
2,4  lb,  at  «M  50:  Keil  do,  111  lb.  at  <4  54.;  Hlitlernillk 
calve-,  180  ftaverage.nl  '2  floperUlo  Ite  do,  242  ft.al 
83 23;  Veals.  149  'b,  al  87;  BU  tenidlk  Calves.  #.,2  lb  av- 
<  rage  at  per  list  lb  Mixed  do  162  lb.  at  *v  VeaJa. 
VA’.Tb,  at  85  50:  do,  1.2  ft.  hi  9.  Yearlings.  402  lb  at 
82  mi  DnUerinllk  Calves.  1**  lb  average,  at  88  per  IU0 
ft  Fill  ilo,  166ft,  at  ,  Mixed  do,  233  ft.  ut  *5:  V»nls, 
150  ft,  at  »7‘4.-;  Veals,  124  ft  average,  nt  7e  per  ft,  But 
termllk  Cal vea,  ;'xi  ib  average,  at  3c  per  lb  reals,  ho 
lb,  ut  lie:  Led  Calves,  lid  lb  average,  at -IXo  per  lb: 
veals,  16.  lb  nt  7‘;C;  ilo,  I  6  lb,  at  IX1'!  Grosses.  204  lb 
average,  at  4ftc  per  lb. 

Shlm  a  No  LaWbh.  -  RreelpU  for  six  days.  88.961 
head  against  13,161  In  ml  tor  -ante  t  me  last  week. 
State  l  ambs,  5H  n.  nvt  r>  ge  ai  *‘»e  per  ft-  do,  77  1b, 
a,)  Tide;  Cauudu  do.  >6  lb,  ai  684c  Western  Sheep,  89 
ft  average,  at  84  70 per  HKt  ft;  Canada  Lambs,  69  ft,  ut 
17:  do,  72  lb,  at  *7  12V..  *>iate  Sheep,  84  lb  average  at 
4)yc  per  lb.  do,  (i  till)  12  ft.  at  S)$e;  Lambs,  53  ft,  at 
4?4c;  no,  621b  at  58401  Pennsylvania  Sheep,  61  lb  a  ver- 


SOLD  BY 

EVERY  LEADING 

DRIJGG  1ST 

IS  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

USFD  BY  EVERY 

PROMINENT  FEEDER. 


ESTABLISHED 


at  *5  75  per  KM  lit,  do,  177  ft,  at.  85  80;  do,  194  lb,  at«5  DO. 
sta'*-  Hog*.  221  lb  average,  at  <5  60  per  100  lb;  Roughs, 
386  lb.  at  84  80. 

Buffalo  — Cattlk  —Receipts  for  week,  7,276  head; 
f..r  some  1  tme  last  week.  ]",A54  head  Good  to  choice 
Shipping  scarce  and  firm -.other  grades  unchanged  and 
market  quiel  but  firm.  Shf  ep  —  ReC-eloU  for  week, 
2:1.601  head  for  same  time  last  Week.  33  200  head,  go  d 
toeholeetlrm  at  S4 '2.«a.4  tfl  no  western  lambs  here; 
CanadlOn  Lam  Of  steady  at  -6  io»s  2\  Hoos—  Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  IO.uM  head,  for  h  me  time  Iasi  week, 
33.4ft-  head.  Light  Pigs.  81  ‘-0:  Good  to  choice  Grus»- 
ers,  $5  'Asari  25  Corn-fed  Selected  Yorkers,  85  35  )5  45, 
selected  medium  weights.  85  man  55,  coarse  Mixed 
Heavy  Ends,  84  10,-.  I  60;  stags,  iitgi  1 11). 

Chicago.— Cattle. -Market  strong.  Shipping steer9, 
83  20-1 5  10;  stoelc- rs  nuo  feeders.  $1  90g,i  35;  cows, 
(mils  and  mixed,  81  85m 3 oO  Texas  cattle,  81  75a 3;  Col 
orado,  g3  75,0  3  35.  Hogs,  Market  siren  g-  .Vatoe  nig  It 
er.  Rough  and  mixed  *4  S3  . 5.  imekiHM  and  ihlpplng, 
85  lV/t  '  45.  Ik-lit.  “I  8s@5  40:  skips.  88  25-9 4  ,5.  shekf. 

.Market  steady  fur  best.  Native  Muttons,  S3 IXii  4  15; 
Western,  8d  10@4  65,  Texans,  82  S0;a370;  lambs,  84  25@ 
5  50. 

ST.  Louis.— Cattle.— Market  steady.  Fair  to  Choice 
Heavy  Native  St*-ers.  <4  tXxai  90:  Butchers'  Sceers, 
Fair  to  Choice,  ‘ 3  50  a4  10  Feeders  fair  to  good.  82  9<) 
Texans,  and  Indiana  -■  ommon  grass  to  good  coni  fed 
82  20"«63  80.  Hog-  —  Market  ylrong.Cbolce  heavy  and 
Butchers’ Selections.  8'.  39  0,5  50.  Backing,  mediant  to 
prime.  «  DltaS  '20:  Yorkers,  medium  to  Drtme,  8-1  90® 
5  20.  Pigs,  Common  to  Oood,  S4  40. >510. 

Sheep.  Market  Arm,  Fair  to  Choice.  3  20@4  15 
Lambs,  3  8IKa4  IK). 


None  genuine  except  with  this  Trade  Mark. 

—  PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 

ARRESTS 

DISEASE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

“HOGOLOGY,” 

a  Pamphlet  on  Swine,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESTROYS  WORMS. 

RELIEVES  WHEN 

SMUT  POISONED. 

INCREASESthe  FLESH. 


18  7  6, 


PRICES: 

82  50,  SI. 25  and  50  Cents 
per  Box. 

25  pound  Cans,  S12.50. 

JOS.  BAAS,  l  S , 

56  S.  Penn  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


rnrr  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  &c.,  tx„h„„  , 
r^rr  mailed  on  application.  HIRAJI  „  ? 

SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  »u»Pa. 

"THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

Is  an  invention  by  w  hieh  ahi.rte 
be  hitched  und  ut.AtfeA  / 

_ .Jj/Tij. I_r-f  to  and  from  a  carriage  almost 

^frrn  INSTANTLY.  Ea.silyand 
t  V  !  /  Cheaply  Adjusted  matt,/  * 

Aiif  —  > - x  Af  flame**,  diving  away  with  loog 

traces,  bree<-h  straps,  fastening  and  nnt'-utleniug  Of 
buckles;  pulls  from  whidletrea  Sly  / -A,  simple, a/ ,cai/A 
fit'.  Comfortubtab-tlte horse.  Thoustirxls  -n  Selhnn 
tinhl.  Agents  wnnt,«l  everywhere.  Send  fur  cit-cular. 
Address  The  UGllT.MNd  HITCH  CO.,  lurk.  Pa, 


BUCK  THORN 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

£.  &  O.  WARD. 
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CHAPTER  I — INTRODUCTION. 

[Note  by  the  Author. — It  is  not  pre- 
tsnded  that  this  story  is  exactly  true.  The 
iuam  incident,  that  of  the  violets  in  Ander- 
sonville  Prison,  is  taken  from  a  story  told  by 
a  soldier  of  the  Confederate  Army,  The 
author  has  not  been  able  to  verify  it.  The 
scenes  of  prison  life  and  the  escape  are  taken 
from  the  descriptions  of  actual  prisoners. 
The  New  England  scenes,  and  the  glimpses  of 
life  at  the  South  are  taken  from  life.  The 
author  has  no  political  point  to  make.  The 
war  is  over.  It  never  can  be  fought  again. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  work  of  binding  this  coun¬ 
try  solidly  together.  The  past  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored  while  men  have  hearts  and  memories. 
We  may  all  learn  lessons  from  the  past  by 
viewing  it  calmly  and  dispassionately.  The 
author  has  endeavored  to  dropout  all  bitter¬ 
ness  ami  all  argument,  and  tell  a  plain  and 
simple  story.] 

The  sun  came  sullenly  climbing  up  the  high 
Georgia  hills.  The  sky  had  heralded  a  pleas¬ 
ant  morning,  but  the  angry  face  that  pushed 
up  over  the  hills,  gave  the  lie  direct  to  its 
joyful  proclamation.  The  sun  came  slowly. 
First  one  hand  reached  up  among  the  stars 
and  drew  one  long  streak  of  crimson  over  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  Then  the  arm  slowly  pushed 
the  black  curtaiu  of  night  back  to  make  a 
place  for  the  scowling  face  that  followed. 

There  was  nothing  attractive  in  the  face  of 
the  country  upon  which  this  augry  gaze  was 
bent.  Dry,  rolling  sand  hills,  covered  with 
thin  pine  forests  stretched  away  on  every 
hand — wide  stretches  of  dry  sand  and  old- 
fields  with  great  gashes  cut  in  them.  Off  to 
the  left  a  high  pine  stockade  ran  around  the 
ridge  of  a  small  valley.  The  logs  seemed  to 
push  sturdily  against  each  other — like  soldiers 
who  waif  au  oncoming  charge.  This  stockade 
lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  sun  and  that 
gloomy  individual  was  obliged  to  pass  over  it. 

The  sun  bung  back  with  all  its  might,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  At  last  it  made  an 
angry  start  and  darted  a  long  stream  of  light 
over  the  dry  sand  hills  and  thiu  pines,  and  up 
to  the  hateful  stockade.  Jack  Foster  turned 
on  his  beat  just  as  the  light  splintered  against 
the  logs.  Even  when  pushed  thus  far  to  the 
wall,  the  sun  seemed  to  rebel  a  little.  Slowly 
it  followed  its  advance  guard  up  past  the  reg¬ 
ular  mounds  iu  the  hideous  graveyards,  past 
the  ugly  barracks  and  huts,  up  to  the  stock¬ 
ade  itself.  There  it  paused  as  if  to  cover  its  eyes 
before  climbing  the  rough  barrier  that  hid  so 
much  of  horror.  It  seemed  to  wait  for  extra 
strength,  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  it  spraug  to 
the  top  as  if  to  Hash  with  all  its  speed  over  the 
dreaded  space  aud  up  the  convenient  hills  be¬ 
yond.  It  flashed  full  in  the  face  of  Jack  Fos¬ 
ter  as  he  walked  back  along  bis  beat. 

Jack’s  face  held  such  a  pleasant  expression 
that  tho  sun  stopped  iu  utter  surprise  to  ex¬ 
amine  him.  Jack  was  smiliug  as  only  men 
smile  who  are  greatly  pleased.  The  sun 
seemed  to  drop  its  ill  temper  for  the  moment. 
It  was  so  lost  iu  wonder  to  think  of  such  an  un¬ 
heard  of  thing,  that  it  halted  iu  its  tracks  as  if 
to  assure  itself  that  the  smile  was  genuine. 
Jack’s  face  bore  the  examination  well.  The 
smile  brightened  perceptably  in  the  sunshine. 
The  sun  even  smiled  back  and  so  far  forgot 
itself  as  to  take  oue  look  over  Jack’s  shoulder. 
The  sight  was  enough  to  call  up  all  desire  to 
escape,  and  it  flashed  over  the  yard  and  hur¬ 
ried  on  the  w  ings  of  horror  up  the  opposite 
hills.  The  sky  before,  noticing  its  eager  face, 
blushed  with  pleasure  at  its  approach.  It 
glanced  back  only  once,  to  throw'  a  bright 
gleam  on  the  barrel  of  Jack’s  musket.  More 
from  force  of  liabit  than  because  he  was  hard¬ 
er  than  the  sun,  Jack  glanced  down  iuto  the 
yard.  He  looked  down  iuto — AndersonvUle! 

Anderson ville!  What  a  dreadful  thrill 
runs  through  the  veins -at  the  word!  Who 
hus  not  formed  some  horrible  picture  of  the 
place'll  What  nameless  agony  the  four  walls 
held!  What  death  in  life  was  locked  behind 
the  heavy  gate !  What  noble  lives  oozed  away 
iu  that  pen  of  despair!  Jack  saw  it  all  as  be 
glanced  from  his  place.  Gaunt,  hungry  des¬ 
perate  men  with  ail  the  better  feelings  driven 
from  them  by  suffering  and  disease — all  but 
one — patriotism.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
that  frightful  pen  who  would  not  have  raised 
his  feeble  liaud  to  cheer  at  a  sight  of  the  old 
flag.  The  poor  wretches  came  crawling  out 
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of  their  dens,  aud  ranged  themselves  on  the 
little  hill  alongside  the  ravine.  How  wist¬ 
fully  they  watched  the  sun  slide  away  to  the 
Western  hills!  They  watched  all  iu  vain. 
Not  for  them  that  path  leading  up  to  the 
crimsou  sky.  They  could  only  sit  and  dream 
that  the  same  sun  looked  down  upon  the 
friends  at  homo. 

Jack  Foster  did  not  smile  because  he  was  a 
Rebel  and  these  dreadful  creatures  were  the 
hated  Yankees.  Far  from  it.  He  had 
learned  to  respect  these  Yankees  after  Gettys¬ 
burg  aud  Cbancellorsville.  They  were  brave 
men  he  knew;  and  at  Gettysburg  a  Yankee 
soldier  had  spared  Jack’s  life  when  ho  might 
easily  have  taken  it.  When  he  first  entered 
the  army,  he  might  have  rejoiced  at  this 
dreadful  picture,  but  three  years  of  fighting 
had  taught  him  a  eertaiu  respect  for  his  foes 
He  had  been  pained  at  first  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  wretchedness,  but  he  had  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  at  last.  He  could  not  feel  a  very 
earnest,  sympathy  for  hungry  men  when  his 
own  rations  were  shortened  and  ofttimes 
dropped  entirely. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  dreadful  scene 
that  made  Jack  Foster  smile.  That  facial 
twist  was  caused  by  something  eut.irely  foreign 
to  the  surroundings.  The  cause  had  come 
over  the  bills,  far  ahead  of  the  Hullen  sun, 
from  the  world  outside,  where  there  were 
brightness  aud  tenderness  and  kindly  sympa¬ 
thy.  It  bad  touched  the  springs  of  Jack’s 
heart,  and  set  tho  whole  machinery  of  his  face 
iu  motion  to  manufacture  a  smi  e. 

Jack  held  this  wonderful  stimulant  iu  his 
baud,  between  himself  aud  the  prison,  as  he 
walked  with  the  sun  gleaming  ou  his  musket. 
It  is  easily  described.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
letter  from  Lucy  Moore.  He  had  others  in  his 
pocket.  Jack  carried  these  valuable  doeit- 
mouts  about  with  him  wherever  he  went. 
He  had  stitched  a  great  pocket  ou  the  inside 
of  his  coat,  aud  iu  this  receptacle  the  whole 
correspondence  was  crowded.  There  were  two 
of  the  letters — the  best  of  them  all  too — one 
written  just  after  Fredericksburg,  and  the 
other  at  the  time  when  McClellan  was  driven 
back  from  bis  position  before  Richmond— 
that  were  so  badly  worn  that  handling  them 
was  a  somewhat  serious  business.  But  their 
very  use  had  saved  them.  Jack  had  read 
them  so  many  times  that  he  now  knew  them  by 
heart.  He  had  made  it  a  habit  to  say  them 
over  to  himself  time  after  time  when  he  felt 
that  he  needed  some  great  inspiration  to 
nerve  him  ou. 

On  that  fearful  third  day  at  Gettysburg, 
when  the  lines  moved  out  from  under  the  trees, 
some  of  the  boys  noticed  Jack  reading  his  let¬ 
ters.  There  were  some  that  smiled  at  him, 
but  yet  there  were  ruauy  that  felt,  at  the 
sight,  for  a  little  package  under  the  breast  of 
theeoat.  Jack  came  sullenly  back  out  of  the 
fight,  but  niauy  of  the  soldiers  who  smiled  at 
him  lay  cold  and  still  out  in  the  valley  with 
letters  that  never  could  be  answered. 

Jack  had  selected  for  his  morning's  reading 
a  letter  written  by  Lucy  just  as  the  army 
stopped  to  draw  itself  together  after  the 
dreary  retreat  from  Pennsylvania.  That  was 
a  time  when  men  needed  all  the  brave  words 
and  tender  consolation  that  womeu  could  give 
them.  The  soldiers  knew  well  enough  when 
Lee  reeled  back  for  the  last  time,  that  the  life 
of  the  Confederacy  was  doomed.  There  was 
no  thought  of  giving  up  the  light,  however. 
They  called  Gettysburg  a  “drawn  battle,”  and 
every  man  set  his  teeth  hard  aud  made  a  vow 
that  the  cause  should  go  down  in  glory. 

This  obstinate  feeling  had  been  intensified 
all  through  the  dismal  retreat.  The  men  who 
toiled  back  to  Maryland,  through  the  mud  and 
wet,  listening  to  tho  groans  of  the  wouuded, 
and  thinking  of  the  dead  men  lying  ou  the 
battle-fields  behind  them;  of  the  womeu  wait¬ 
ing  with  white  faces  in  the  lonely  Southern 
towns,  reformed  themselves,  when  next  they 
reached  Southern  soil,  into  a  desperate  band, 
urined  with  the  courage  of  despair.  The  wo¬ 
men  watching  at  home,  in  the  lonely  towns, 
held  their  friends  at  the  front  with  letters  of 
grim  determination.  Lucy  bad  written  Jack 
a  letter  that  well  expressed  the  feeling  among 
Southern  womeu  at  that  day.  They  begged 
their  friends  to  fight  on.  The  letter  had  done 
Jack  good  at  a  time  when  he  needed  help.  It 
had  nerved  him  ou  to  the  bitter  death  strug¬ 
gle.  There  was  one  sentence  that  he  was 
never  tired  of  reading  over. 

“No  matter  what  may  happen — if  you  are 
only  true ,  I  will  love  you  forever.” 

The  word  “true"  was  underscored,  and 
Jack  made  his  own  estimate  as  to  its  mean¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  one  great  idea  for  which  men 
were  dying,  and  women  were  suffering,  that 
he  must  hold  true — the  mistaken  idea  of 
Southern  independence. 

Jack's  thoughts  went  back  over  the  hills,  us 
he  marched  slowly  along  with  tho  letter  n 
his  hand.  He  did  uot  look  at  the  letter ;  he 
did  not  need  to  do  so.  He  thought  it  over,  as 
his  eyes  swept  back  over  the  bleak  hills,  still 
gilded  with  the  radiance  the  sun  could  not 


help  leaving.  His  musket  fell  loosely  at  his 
shoulder  aud  he  forgot  the  scene  of  misery  so 
close  at  his  side. 

Over  tho  hills,  far  away  in  that  quiet  Mis¬ 
sissippi  town,  his  dear  little  girl  was  thinking 
of  him  at  this  very  moment.  He  could  see 
her  as  she  stood  under  the  trees,  looking  sadly 
down  the  long  street  where  hr  had  marched 
so  bravely  away.  Jack  bad  often  pictured 
her  as  she  stood  that  morning  when  ho 
marched  down  that  beautiful  street.  He 
could  full  just  what  she  wore  that  day,  even 
to  the  color  of  the  ribbon  iu  her  hair.  A 
mist  had  gathered  before  the  honest  fellow’s 
eyes  ns  he  turned  for  a  last  look,  aud  au  ugly 
lump  had  risen  in  his  throat.  Jack  could  not 
understand  why  it  was  that  he  remembered 
everything  so  well.  It  is  strange  how  the  im¬ 
age  of  those  we  love  when  viewed  through  the 
magnifying  dew  of  tears,  can  never  be  put 
from  sight,  but  will  grow  iu  distinctness  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Who  could  help  beiug  true  when  such  a 
dear  little  girl  smiled  through  her  tears  ? 
Who  would  not  walk  into  death’s  door  with  a 
smile  at  the  wish  of  such  a  womau  f  So  at 
least  honest  Jack  asked,  aud  he  grasped  his 
musket  more  firmly  as  he  thought  of  the 
danger  he  would  gladly  go  through  to  add 
one  ray  of  pleasure  to  tho  light  in  Lucy’s  eye. 

It  is  a  fact  that  such  letters  aud  such 
thoughts  do  not  mean  business  after  all. 
They  add  to  tho  enthusiasm  of  a  campaign 
somewhat,  but  whou  allowed  their  own  way, 
they  interfere  with  military  discipline  con¬ 
siderably. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  soldiers  to  read 
over  their  letters  just  before  the  bugle  sounds 
a  charge.  The  army  will  be  doubled  then,  for 
with  every  soldier  that  rushes  iuto  the  fight, 
the  inspiration  of  a  wife,  a  mother  or  a  sweet¬ 
heart  will  go.  A  woman’s  smile— so  tender 
in  love,  so  terrible  in  hate,  will  add  a  brighter 
gleam  to  each  flashing  bayonet.  When  any 
intricate  evolutions,  or  any  sober,  earnest 
work  are  needed  it  may  be  well  to  keep  the 
letters  in  the  pocket. 

Jack  knew  that  he  never  could  carry  that 
letter  in  his  hand  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
his  gun  in  exact  position  and  keep  the  military 
step,  so  with  a  final  reading  lie  thrust  the  pre¬ 
cious  document  iuto  his  pocket  aud  straight¬ 
ened  himself  into  a  better  position.  He 
walked  along  slowly  repeating,  “No  matter 
what  may  happen,  if  you  will  only  be  true  I 
will  love  you  forever.”  There  was  so  much 
consolation  in  this  thought — the  fact  of  his 
failing  to  be  “true”  being  so  far  out  of  the 
question,  that  Jack  smiled  again  aud  glanced 
ouce  more  into  the  yard.  He  did  not  take  his 
eyes  away  at  ouce,  for  there  was  something 
there  to  interest  him. 

The  “Babes  iu  the  Woods”  had  come  out  of 
their  place  into  the  sun.  They  were  almost 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Jack’s  beat.  The 
little  one  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  the 
big  one  sitting  beside  him.  Jack  had  seen 
them  iu  this  position  many  times  before. 

{To  be  continued.) 


piSttUantottSi 


Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  disenso  In  sc  generally  din 
tributed  among  our  whole  population  as  scrofula. 
Almost  every  Indi/idual  has  Ibis  latent  ools  f 
coursing  Ms  veins  Tho  terrible  si.ffor.nga  en 
duxed  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  bo  understood  by  others,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  on  finding  a  remedy  Thai  cures  then,  aston¬ 
ishes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

<n  eradicating  every  form  or  Scrofula  has  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  that  It  leaves  no 
doubt  that-  it  is  the  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
this  generation.  It  is  made  by  C.  i.  HOOD  &  CO, 
Lowell,  Idas*.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


AGENTS  WANTED 

*WSr  ARNOLD 

, AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

W7.5  to  S<  1 60  tier  month  easily  nmdu. 
This  is  it  rare  chance.  Apply  at  ouce 
W1LIIOT  CASTI.K  X  t'O.,  liurlir.tt-r,  S.  1. 

THil  rUfflUMATIO 

FRUIT  DHIEKS. 

Made  in  all  Sizes,  tor 

Factory,  Farm,  ami  Family 
I'm-, 

Al  the  lest  of  the  leading  Kriilt 
Evaporators  at  the  Pennsylvania 
state  Pair,  al  Philadelphia. Go  obt-r, 
1885,  the  *  PNEUMATIC”  dried 
a  barrel  or  pippins  in  50  min¬ 
utes  less  time  than  the  A  mertcun. 
The  JS'mmermrta  was  distanced, 
and  withdrew  before  finishing. 
AWARDED  fllK 

Silver  Medal 

over  nil  competitor*  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair,  18tn. 

The  operation  Is  such  that  they 
retain  (be  natural  fruit  flavor.  The 
evaporation  is  the  most  rapid,  with 
least  fuel.  Send  for  Circulars. 

VERMONT  FIRM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT, 


TREES 

Frnit  &  Ornamental. 

ROSES 

6RAPE  VINES 

MT.  1I0PE  NH  US  HU  1 158,  lHH  UKSTEIi.New  York. 


FALL  PLANTING. 

We  offer  the  largest  and  most  com. 
plete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S.,  be- 
Frnit  &  Ornamental. "idea  many  Novell  ie*. Catalogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customore.free. 
To  others:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10e.;  No  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
10c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
Wholesale ;  No.  6,  Hoses.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 


The  NEW  FLACK  CRAPE 

‘•EATON,” 

HARDY,  VIGOROUS  AND  PRODUCTIVE. 
Awarded  two  First-Class  Certificates  of 
Merit. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 

Concord,  Mass. 

^+4  fkT  Tk  Strawbrurv,  a  New  Berry  of  very 
■  flue  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 

^JV  time  Also  JicwiiU.,  Jess' r,  Rklmont,  and  other 
varieties.  Address.  P.  51.  AUGUR  &  SONS, 
Originators.  MibDt.KKiKt.ti,  Conn. 

FREE! 

A  TRIAL  PACKET  OF  THE 

Celebrated  Everett  High  Grade  Wheat 

Free,  with  a  full  history  of  the  same,  to  any  one  send 
log  me  die  address  of  lO  Farmers.  LARGE  GROWERS 
OF  WHEAT,  Address  L.D.  Staple*,  Portland, Mich. 

600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES*!  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  F R  HIT  ttiul  Ornamental 
TltF.Es.  Slirnlx.,  Bone*,  Vine*,  SHALL 
FRUITS.  Hedge  Plants.  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  ol  1887.  mulled  free,  Urtahluhed  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON' PHdNIX  NURSERY 

HlH.Nt.Y  TUTTLE  A  10.  l*roprl»t<ir*,  HLOOMIKUTON,  ILL. 


CRAPE  vines. 

Millennia  KmjMrc  State, 
Union,  I  ante  and  tine  stock  or 


(A|ooreJM  IClUiy*  and  tho  Other  va¬ 
rieties  at  reduced  rates.  New  and 
old  Struwliorriosi,  Eric  Blackberry.  All  the 
best  ItiLMpberrittn*  Plants  by  mail  a  specialty.  Lata. 
Iwjue.  containing  !*|$  SS 2  and  SJ  collections,  sent 
u -  -i)ltNKu7  .  r 


fr^'iUKLIIol 


1  A*  SON.  Meridian  tv  Me.  N*J* 


,  Kentucky  Blue 
, Grass,  Orchard 
'Grass,  Meadow 
Fescue  or  Fnglish  Blue  Grass, etc.  New  Crop 

now  ready,  in  writing  for  prices,  state  quantity 
desired.  All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  filled  ut 
lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  A  mrrirnn  Grown  Grit**  Seed.  Every 
thing  for  Farm  and  Garden.  Bend  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  [Established  Nov.  1838.] 

J.  M.  MCCULLOUGH’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  0. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

BEO  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 

BULBS 

for  autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  TALLEY  PIPS 
and  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES 

FOB  FLORISTS,  A  SPEC.'  ALTY. 


IS  THE  BEST 
NEW  XMEBICAN 


1*1*1* 


ORIENT  ALFRUITS 


A  fpcoitilij-  \  In to*  Mock  of  Fmlt  Trees, 
imhiftinK 'Kelsey’s  Japan,  Botan 
-j and  Ogan PiuxuA,  aud  Russian  Aprl- 
JJcotn, on  Plum  Stocks.  LeConte 
Pears  •*»*  *>»«!  ivr«jrar»  oiu,  extra  line; 
oltu-r  IV*:*  on  LeConic  iluckc  ;  YellOW 
Transparent  a pHe- ,  Peen  To  »»'f 
Honey  l**»o£u  •  ffcuu.frcx. 

,Mrx,/W.F.HEIKES  ■»'»•  Ilunt-.lllo 
Wbuln.lr  5ur>crle*,  Hurltavillti,  Ala. 


SEED  WHEAT— DIETZ  LONG  DEB  H  Y. 

Don't  forget  to  send  for  Diets  Longbcrry  Wheat.  Tho 
best  for  the  American  Fanner. 

GEO.  A.  DIETZ,  Ohnmbersburg,  Pa. 


A.  J.  (!.  t!.  .Jerseys  For  Snle  at  fanners  prices. 
One  bull  calf  S  months  old;  oue  heifer  calf  6  months 
old.  The  most  noted  blood  lines  represented  In  pedi¬ 
grees.  For  price  and  particulars  address 

M.  M.  SMALL,  Cooper*! own  I’n. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

TEB  RURAL  NBW  -  TOEKBR. 

34  PARK  BOW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rate*  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
utith  a  vteio  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

OnrtiNART  Advertisements,  per  agate  llfiO  (this 

sized  typo,  1 1  Hues  to  tho  Inch) . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  oue  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  Uuc,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  Hues 

agate  space . . . ....25  “ 

Preferred  positions . ,.,..,......25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded.... . 73  cent*. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prteo  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yobkkr  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

"  •*  Six  months . . . .  110 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  por  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12*.  oil.) 

Franco... . . . .  3.04  (161*  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . . . .  4.08  (29)4  fr. ) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application.  _  « 


Kntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
a*  second  oUi*  mall  matter. 
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PERSONALS.  - 

Massachusetts  has  over  100  female  pro¬ 
duce  and  stock  gamblers. 

John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  Ma«s.,  ope  of 
the  most  prominent  pomologists  and  horticul¬ 
turists  in  New  England,  died  on  Monday,  aged 
70  years. 

Dr.  McGLYNN  wants  to  destroy  the  “  land 
monopoly”  in  this  country  Six  million  land- 
owners  constitute  a  very  democratic  and 
healthy  sort  of  a  monopoly. 

According  to  the  Morning  Post,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Mr.  Simon  Cameron  has  been  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  for  fifty  years.  Tne 
blunders  of  “  educated  ”  Britishers  with 
regard  to  most  things  American  are  ludicrous. 

John  Park  Kit,  a  farmer  living  near  Sioux 
City,  la.,  got  drunk  in  that  city  last  January, 
and  while  driving  home  fell  from  his  wagon 
and  was  killed.  His  heirs  have  sued  the 
saloons  that  sold  him  the  liquor  for  #12, QUO 
damages. 

Talmadoe  A  Lambert,  a  Washington  law¬ 
yer,  who  says  he  is  the  sou  of  David  Lambert, 
a  newspaper  man  in  the  Northwest  years  ago, 
has  begun  proceedings  to  establish  his  claim 
to  4?<S  acres  of  land  on  tne  shore  of  Lake  Pha- 
len,  Mum.,  valued  at  #1,000,000 

A  Washington  evening  paper  says  that 
Hon.  George  l.athrop,  United  States  Minister 
to  Russia,  passed  through  Geneva  Thursday 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Paris,  and  that  upon  his  arrival  here  he  will 
tender  his  resignation, 

A  friend  of  Meissomer,  tbe  great  French 
painter,  went  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
75th  birthday  and  found  him  in  the  middle  of 
a  grain  field  at  noon.  He  had  bought  the 
grain-field  and  engaged  a  body  of  cuirassiers 
to  trample  it  down.  This  gave  him  the  effect 
he  wanted  fora  battle  piece. 

The  late  Signor  Depretis.  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy,  was  married  at  the  age  of  33  to  a  lady 
many  years  his  junior.  But  his  domestic  life 
was  always  singularly  happy.  He  left  one 
child,  a  boy  of  ten,  who  will  bo  educated  and 
fully  cared  for  by  the  King,  Depretis  having 
died  a  poor  man. 

General  Milos,  the  model  farmer  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  was  handicapped  at  the  close  of  the 
war  by  a  debt  of  #23(1.00!)  bearing  10  per  cent, 
interest  Ho  has  paid  every  cent  of  it  with 
20  crops  and  is  a  rich  man  to  day.  His  story 
of  how  he  did  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  truth 
— home-raised  supplies  make  the  farmer  rich, 
and  all  eottuu  makes  the  farmer  poor. 

Mr.  John  Norquay.  Premier  aud  Treasur¬ 
er  of  Manitoba,  who  is  now  in  this  city  in  the 
interest  of  the  Red  River  railroad,  is  a  half- 
breed — a  Scotch  Cree  He  is  a  middle-aged 
man,  large  iu  figure  and  a  bit  florid  in  face. 
In  manner  and  conversation  he  is  most  pleas¬ 
ant,  but  uncommunicative  enough  ou  subjects 
he  dousu’t  want  to  discuss. 

William  B.  Sessions,  of  Hampden,  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  last  Tuesday,  on  the 
12th  ballot,  by  18  votes,  against  10  for  J.  W. 
Stock  well;  three  for  E.  Gush  man;  three  for 
E.  Horsey;  and  one  for  E  W.  Wood.  Vote 
made  unanimous.  An  excellent  selection  of  a 
successful,  practical  farmer. 

W.  Stanley  Day,  of  Spencer,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.(  killed  himself  Sunday  last, 
because  his  wife  refused  to  get  up  at  5 
o’clock  iu  the  morning  to  get  his  breakfast. 
He  was  about  thirty-five  years  old  and  owned 
a  #13,000  farm.  His  lather  hanged  himself  a 
few  years  ago  because  the  Geneva,  Ithaca 
aud  Sayre  Railroad  was  built  across  bis 
farm  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

After  20  years.  Governor  Richardson,  of 
North  Carolina,  is  about  to  obey  a  joint  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Legislature  of  1801,  which  was 
indorsed  aud  renewed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1880,  to  present  a  gold  medal  as  a  gift  of  the 
State,  to  General.  N.  CL  Evans,  of  tbe  Con¬ 
federate  army,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  at 
Leesburg,  Va  ,  in  1801.  Only  testimonial  pre¬ 
sented  by  tbe  State  to  a  soldier  in  the  late 
war.  Will  cost  #501). 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  confesses 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  a  name.  In  a  letter 
to  James  R.  Randall,  author  of  “Maryland! 
My  Maryland  1”  congratulating  him  upon  the 
‘genuine  ring  and  lifelike  spirit’  iu  that 
lyric,”  the  Doctor  says  he  only  regretted  he 
could  not  write  a  ‘'Massachusetts!  My  Massa¬ 
chusetts  !  ”  that  would  have  beeu  at  ouce 
“as  musical  and  as  effective  ”  iu  what  was  for 
him  “  the  right  side  in  the  armed  contro¬ 
versy.” 

“Jennie  Junk"  (Mrs.  D.  G.  Croly,  the 
authoress),  is  at  tbe  head  of  the  Women’s  En¬ 
dowment  Cattle  Company,  one  of  the  most 
unique  enterprises  ever  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey.  It  has  just  filed  its  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation,  with  Mrs.  D.  G.  Croly  as  pres¬ 
ident.  Its  capital  stock  is  placed  at  #1,500,- 
000,  divided  into  3,000  shares  of  #500  each, 


The  company  has  control  of  nearly  two  million 
acres  of  fine  grazing  land  iu  New  Mexico. 
There  are  now  0,000  head  of  cattle  on  the 
ranch,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at.  the  end  of 
six  years  the  stock  will  have  increased  to 
such  an  exteut  as  to  make  the  stock  worth  at 
least  five  times  its  face  value.  A  number  of 
Mrs.  Croly ’s  frieuds  are  interested  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  stock  is  to  be  placed  with  women 
as  an  endowment  for  their  children. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

ChaS.  Reade  liked  to  write  books  for  a 
purpose.  It  was  generally  some  needed  reform 
which  he  wished  carried  out.  He  walked  his 
hero  or  heroine  through  a  set  of  circumstances 
to  show  how  badly  this  reform  was  needed. 
“Foul  Play.”  “Never  Too  Late  To  Mend " 
and  “  Put  Yourself  In  His  Place”  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  desire  to  show  the  public  the 
worst  side  of  a  supposed  public  wrong.  In 
“  The  Coming  Man  ”  he  attacks  what  be  con¬ 
siders  to  be  almost  a  crime,  viz.  ;  that  of 
neglecting  to  improve  and  cultivate  the  left 
band.  In  many  localities  it  is  considered  a 
sign  of  inferiority  to  be  “  left-handed.” 
Many  mothers  compel  their  children  to  wear 
the  left  hand  in  a  mitten  or  even  m  a  sliDg 
so  that  they  will  he  forced  to  use  the  right 
hand.  Chus.  Reade  goes  on  to  show  that 
“  Tbe  Coming  Mau”  must  be  able  to  use  both 
hands — that  “right-handed"  aud  “  let t- 
hauded  ”  will  be  absolete  terms.  His  plan  is 
to  teach  children  to  use  both  hands.  This  can 
be  done  with  very  little  trouble  if  the  child 
is  taken  in  time.  Any  worker  can  readily  see 
how  greatly  he  would  be  helped  if  his  left 
hand  could  be  taught  the  cunning  of  his 
right.  As  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  practice 
and  training  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have,  in  the  near  future,  a  generation  of 
ambidexters.  We  will  have  them  when  teach  - 
ers  aud  mothers  get  over  their  prejudice 
against  the  left  hand,  and  can  realize  that 
two  well  trained  hands  are  worth  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  one  hand  well  trained  and 
the  other iguored. 

Some  of  the  papers  aud  magazines  have 
been  giving  statistics  as  to  the  price  of  a  boy. 
A  young  man  of  21,  who  had  never  dreamed 
of  supporting  himself,  started  the  discussion. 
His  father  met  with  an  accident  and  he  was 
forced  to  supfiort  himself.  He  complained 
that  his  parents  had  never  done  anything  for 
him.  That  started  a  frieud  to  figuring  how 
much  cash  it  must  have  cost  to  raise  that 
young  man  from  babyhood  to  the  age  of  31. 
This  estimate  included  care,  food,  clothing, 
education  and  spending  money.  He  made  up 
the  sum  of  #4,300.  The  father  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  he  could  not  make  the  boy’s  work 
useful.  So  that  instead  of  “doing  nothing 
for  him,”  the  young  man's  father  had  given 
him  a  start  worth  nearly  #5,000.  Most  boys 
appear  to  forget  that  for  the  first  15  years  of 
their  lives  they  bring  in  nothing  aud  take 
a  great  deal  out.  Many  young  men  consider 
it  a  great  mjustice  that  their  father  should 
have  a  right  to  their  work  until  they  are  31. 
There  is  no  injustice  about  it.  As  a  strict 
matter  of  business,  no  young  man  can  do 
work  enough  in  six  years  to  pay  for  the  caro 
aud  expense  he  has  occasioned  his  parents  for 
15  year’s. 


SRI  ifi  MONTHLY.  Lady  Agents  wanted, 50 best 
selling  Corsets,  Bustles,  etc.,  In  the  world. 
$3.00 outfit  Free,  send  4  cents  postage.  NICHOLS 
i  CO.,  384  tv  386  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow:  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
tuto  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGH  A  NUM  M’FGOOKPOB- 
ATIOX,  H  iggniiti III,  Conn.,  Sole  .'Vlaiiufncturerri. 

Warehouses.  lSH  and  101  Water  St.,  New  York,  and  38 
South  Market  St.,  Best. in,  Maas. 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST  MILL 

S/lT/SF/I  C  T/Of/ Stfc.RjFffTE.ED 

4  SIZES:  16  20.  24  4  00  INCH. 

CHAS.  KAESTNER  &G0. 

303-311  SO.  CAMAL  ST.  CHICAGO 

CIRCULAR  TREE- 


Surpasses  alt  othPT  wire  and  picket  fence  rn  aehl  ties, 
tor  making  strong  and  durable  fences  tn  the  field, 
that  no  stock  will  break  down.  On  rough,  hilly 
ground,  it  keeps  picket*  perpendicular .  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
It  Is  easy  to  handle,  uses  any  kind  of  pickets,  and 
any  size  of  wlm.  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Patented  DfPUUnMn 
Nov.  24, 1885.  nlunmUdU 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 


(MON  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Ternium  Farm  Grist  31111,  Feed  (  utters.  Ac. 
r.  L.  BOYBB  Jk  HKU,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


THE 

Hits  the 


UNION  HORSE-POWER 

,ltr,a«hi',lu  IIOl; III, F.  UK  IK  Ml.  .SO  Rons. 

UIIlLSU  UKAItl.MiS,  and  LET  KL  TKEAIi. 


“WILLIAMS 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines 


Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
"York  {State  Ag.  Soc.’s  latest  trial,  over  a  large  Dum¬ 
ber  competing.'  Ample  warranty  and  opportunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOITNSVTLLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  Jobuavillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York, 


THE  LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

CINCINNATI. 


M  ANT r  acturers  o f 

SAW  MILLS  and  ENGINES 

for  all  purposes.  An  experience  of  thirtv  years 
permits  us  to  oiler  the  best. 

Good  work  at  low  prices.  Send  for  circular  R. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thonght  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  malted  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  eta.;  bach  numbers,  15  eta. 

Premium  List  with  either. 

A d dress ; 

Tha  American  Magazine  Co.,  Publishers, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Such  as  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone.  Ani¬ 
mal  Meal,  Oyster  shells,  etc.  Agent  for  Sturtevants 
Imperial  Egg  Food,  Rending  "  orka  and  JllUs,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass!  Address  all  orders  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT. 

;  N.  B.  I  expect  to  be  to  the  N'.Y.  State  Fair  Sept.  Sth  with 
samples  of  their  goods.  Circulars  sent  on  application 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese.  aud  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  !<tandar«l  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BI  RR,  EUC ASSET.  MASS. 


jsrskt  ttkit,  poi.ixd-cihxa, 

fh<M#r  WhU#,  lltrk'birc  k  York¬ 
shire  StituJitiown,  Cotswold 

and  Oxford  Du«fn  Sheep  and  I.acnbt 
Sroteh  Colley  Shepherd  Dog*  and 
Faney  Poallrjv  Bend  for  I'aUlogno 
VTJLTLKB  BURPEE  *  CO.PhlU^P* 


Oxford  Down  Sheep tu“ 

breed',  and  heaviest  fleece «  of  dose  middle  wool.  An¬ 
other  importation  ot  yearling  rams  from  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  year  at  the 
••Royal.  ’  will  arrive  sept.  1.  ‘iloyul  1  Iterpeol”— ‘  B1 
e.-ster,"  LiO  His.  at  1  y>s;  “Baron  Carnpeflelu,"  30o  lbs.; 
“Koval  Norwich,'' SKO 106  ;  ’•Baron  Hanley."  «5  lbs.  as 
yearlings,  all  “ Royal'  winners,  and  winners  also  at 
Chicago.  Madison.  'Vis..  Indianapolis,  St  Louis  and 
•Li:  \  i  State  Fairs  Also  Imp.  “Grandee.''  'Briton." 
“Crown  Pi  luce.”  "Sir  John  '  aud  "Donat  us.  '  nil  from 
Treadwell,  have  been  use, I  In  my  flock  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C.  GOLDSBORO  rent,  Easton.  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


lUaT  (Estate. 


S  SET  INTEREST  A  = 

|  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  U  fj 

£  J  ARY  IS-CONKLIN  0  £ 

MORTUAUE  TRU*T  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up . .  .$1,000,000 

Surplus . . litli,(ioO 

Reserve  Liuliility .  l.ltlL-.OOO 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  ou  Improved 
teal  estate  held  by  Die  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  'i [flee  or  write  for  particulars. 

J arvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

2HJ  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  r  U  n  Stamp  for  Washington  Territory  Pamphler. 
OCHU  Eshelmax.  Llewellyn  &  Co  .React I*  Wash. 


Land  Agency.  Cheap  Farms, 
l.i-ts  Free.  GKIFFIJi  ,fc 
tIEKVIS,  Petershurg,  Va. 


FOR  8AI  K. 

A  Tract  of  1  3-.it  Acres  of  Good  Prairie  Land  In  North 
Eastern  Nebraska.  A  -mall  stream  of  Living  Water 
runs  through  It.  Rich  Soil,  no  Sand  or  Stone.  Will 
make  a  choice  gram  and  siock  farm. 

Two-third*  of  purchase  price  goes  to  the  state  of 
Nebraska  payable  ou  or  before 20  years  at  lx  per  cent. 
Interest,  and  no  take,  on  Lite  amount  due  the  State  so 
long  as  it  remains  unpaid. 

Land.  Price,  Terms  and  Title  will  bear  the  closest 
investigation.  Address  Box  204,  Toulon,  Ills. 


Ittt.sccUancou.si  ;3Urerti,suifl, 


OCR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
atnl  Best  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  aud  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  FORC  E  PUMP  CO., 

l.oekport.  N.  Y. 


Newton's  improved  nnuf  TIC 
thousands  in  nan,  vUn  I  1C 
Pushes  them  back  when  standing, 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
down,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  It  you  mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  K.  0.  NEWTON,  Batavia*  Ill. 

Heebner's  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Power* 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Iloptmers’  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutlers, Coru  Shellers.Wood  Saws,  FI  eld  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  improvements.  Cold 
lootin'  AVer.  HEEBNEU  «V  NON S,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New  Vokkku. 


SHE  It  WOOD'S  STEEL  HARNESS 
for  fall  plowing  has  no  equal.  For  Agency  and  full 
particulars  write  SHERWOOD  HA  R  N  ESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  V. 


—ACME— 

-PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

The  Best  Tool  In  the  world  for  preparing  Wheat 
Cround  and  for  Summer  Fallows. 
BXJA.UE  H.  NASH.  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Millington,  Now  Jrnry. 

Braticli  Offlecl  340  South  Clark  St..  Chicigu. 

N.  B.  “Tillsge  it  Mtnure"  and  other  ttvtyt  tenl  free 
In  parlios  who  name  (hit  papir. 


BEST  HOME  PAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

It  Is  a  plain  statement  of  an  honest  fact. 

rr,TTT.-,  Ordinarily,  the  weekly  issue  of  a  dally  paper.  Is  esteemed  co  be  merely  a  digest  of  the  week's  news 
^  |  |  |  v  suited  alone  for  rural  readers 

k  This  Is  uot  true  In  reference  to  tbe  WEEKLY"  PRESS.  It  is  specially  edited  by  a  trained 
corps  of  writers  selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 

NOT  BEST  HOME  PAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

It  Is  adapted  to  the  Improvement  and  enjoynieutof  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  of  every  family  wheth- 
. .  j.  er  a  resident  of  tbe  city,  village  or  country.  , 

1 J  ll  A  VT  Sot  a  word  ot  ‘•rime  or  impure  suggestion  In  any  part  of  the  paper. 

It  is  tin  old  paper,  and  carries  Its  age  aud  reputation  equally  well. 

Now  we  nrf  seeking  a  new  and  larger  circle  ol  readers.  As  an  Inducement  to  this  end,  we  will  send 

Sample  copies  of  the  Weekly  Press  furnished  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 

Address,  THE  PRESS  COMPANY.  Limited,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


BUCKEYE 

crain  &  non 

FERTIUZERUnlL 

With  the  Celebrated 

GLASS  FERTILIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

Createst  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Age. 

CENTER  GEAR, 

Ratchets  in  Ground  Wheel. 

New  LEVER  for 

shifting  the  HOES. 

One-half  the  hoes  forward 
and  the  other  half  buck.  This  combined  Drill  has  no  equal  on  the 
market  and  can  not  fall  to  be  appreciated  by  any  farmer  who  sees  it. 

DDAMPU  UHIICCC*  Philadelphia,  Pad  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 
DnAIIOn  nUUoLO  ,Miun.;  Kansas  Oy.  Mo.s  SanFrnncisco.Cai. 
Jfc®”  Send  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  ahove  firms  or  to 


03 


03 


On 


Also  manufacturers  of 

Lubin  Pulverizers,  Buck¬ 
eye  Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators,  Buckeye 

CdoHarc  DnnKf  a\ra  PiHoP 


IF*,  r*.  MAST  cfc  O  O.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OOMPANV 


The  man  who’s  on  the  ocean 
And  seasick  lu  his  berth 
Amidst  the  storm's  commotion 
Is  the  man  who  wants  the  earth. 

— Boston  Courier. 

An  exchange  says  salt  is  a  remark  able  re¬ 
medial  agent.  So  it  is,  indeed,  It  has  been 
knowu  to  cure  even  a  ham.  — Farmer's  Home. 

When  did  Gen.  George  Washington  have  his 
first  ride  in  a  public  carriage  (  When  he  took 
a  back  at  the  cherry  tree. — The  Fanner. 

That  was  a  highly  educated  Apache  who 
informed  an  examiner  that,  there  were  three 
elements — earth,  air  uud  (ire  water. — Life. 

Curious,  isn’t  ?  When  a  man  has  been  in 
pleasant  company  he  always  says  be  has  been 
enjoyiug  himself. — Burlington  Free.  Press. 

One  of  those  surly  old  bachelors  that  need 
killing  says  that  the  reason  why  a  woman  is 
called  a  "duck”  is  because  the  dressing  is 
better  than  the  bird. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Spriggs:  "How  much  older  is  your  sister 
than  you,  Johnny?"  Johnny:  “I  dunno. 
Maud  uster  bo  25  years,  then  she  was  20,  and 
now  she  aiut  only  18.  1  guess  we’ll  soon  be 

t  w  ins.  ” — Fa  rm  e.  r's  Ho  me. 


’wmz.  SEND  f  QR  CATALOGUES 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 


^urTatfmt  otfer.  Riuv'byoar  time 
to  c« t  order*  for  our  cell  Prated 
Tfiu,  «!otfVc-  anti  Muting 
Powder.and  nrcurna  beautiful 
Gold  Hand  or  Mu"  Ro:;o  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  N  t,  Gold  Band 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


irji  nri,  x/'uurr  d  c'viw 

Moos  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  ('astor,  or 
WchBter’.j Diot.ionnnr.  KornaH ioular^  addrona 

TH  E  «  MEAT  A  M  Elf  I  (A  N  'I  EA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vuauy  bt..  Now  York. 

cr\f\  Scran  Picture#,  Games,  &c..  and  book  of  Sample 
UUU  Curd*  only  2  cts.  Star  Card  Co  ,  Station  If.,  Ohio. 

G«ape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits,  hantrst  slock.  Low 
rales.  Send  for  price  list..  ARMS  i  HONG  &CO., 

La  whence,  SIass. 


An.d  au.1) 


A$oft  -mouctotcltP-  avuL  a  hatidcome  -face-. 

Of  SlcC^  Wat  Ike  bdnkeric  Cov?,  ’ 

V^e  tkoujkJ- He'd  tfeick  tlpr  cJljili  to  flirt 
tor  ilvr  ^ake  of  a  litHe.  •f'w'k. ,  < 

^^5  ke  jowad.  to  ho;  dismay 
Ju.5t  when.  tv/^  time  to  f>ar>t , 

W*  b.e  was  taking  kir  tb  -flivt, 
Sked.  robbed.  him.  of  Kir  keartT 


N  nr  sery  men.  and  Dealers. 

The  fine**  stock  of  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Plum  and  Peaeli  Tree*  ever  offered  fo  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

A li*o  cover#  for  AGIf  MU'  LTIt  K  A  L  IMPLEMENTS  WAGON*  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Kurni,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable  WATER  U  It  OOF  Sll  ICET1  NO  by  the  piece  from  1U  c. 
per  suuarv  fool,  all  w  Id  lbs.  waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes  Also  1'ATKNT  1’  LA  '  T  IlKII  CLOTH, 
a  subslliuie  far  xlnss  snsh  on  Hot  Ik'd*  and  (’old  Frames,  Tor  8,  ft,  and  M  ets  per  yard,  and  Is  8G  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circular#,  samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  ibis  paper. 

1.  H.  W  ATEIt  PROOFING  FIBER  CIO.  (1.1  M1TKO),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


OIL  MEAL. 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 


LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 

Most  profitable  addition  lo  the  food  of  Live  Stock 
know  ii  Send  fur  latest  circulars  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion.  und  llst  of  valuable  food  rations 

Now  Is  the  lime  m  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
than  ever  before.  QuoiuilouH  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  lo  all  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  tnanufac 
lured  by  the  Old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

MA*N  RKU«.  A  CO., 

Niagara  Linseed  oil  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  Rithal  New  Youkku. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

'v.  Knuckle  .lolnt  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters  t  levators, 
■JjEs  '’amps,  etc.  Send  for  cata 
ogue. 

Boom  r  i  Boiencrt  ITeaa  Co., 
^  ’  118  IK.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 


THb  Si’ver  &  Demin?  1 A 


FAMOUS 

ENSILAGE 


FfctD  CUTTERS. 

They  are  more  mu  list  n  nllnl.  rn  trier  in  *»i»ernte, 
lmve  greater  en parity,  are  lens  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents  thuu  any  other  Cutlers.  We  build  nine  sizes, 
six  for  power,  fu rn Ished  tmth  or  without  curriers. 

Send  fur  Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Ensilage,  and 
mention  this  paper 

SILVER  A,  DEMINC  M  F  C  CO., 

HA  LEM,  OHIO. 


TEST  YOUR  COWS. 

The  relative  Rutter  Value  of  each  Cow  In  Ihe  Herd 
determined  by  the  OIL  TEST.  Send  for  Circulars. 

G'OItNISH,  CUKTI*  &  GHEE*  E. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Win. 

50,000  u'sNE  WOOD’S 

CORN  SHELLER  ™ous 


Will  shell  a 

Bushel  of  Corn  JJL  I  sample 
in  4  MINUTES.  sheller 

Agents  Wanted.  ^3.00. 

Ask  WARRANTED 

Your  Morchaiit I l&iji  ®  ^  EAR  ®  • 

sheller 

umi  Price  List  No  ■  IfcjPl  in  the  World. 
CARRY  IRON  &  ROOFINC  CO., 

Hole  IJjiuufnrlurrr.  »>«l  Os  urn,  -  CLKVKI.AXU,  OHIO 


HAN O-M  A  l>  F.  II A  If  YESK — Single  and  Double, 
Wholesale  price  to  eonauni'  rs.  You  can  save  money 
by  sending  to  KING  &  CO.,  flwrio,  N.  Y..  for 
New  Illustrated  Cutalugue  Kurni  harness  a  specialty 


The  Bradley  “HANDY”  Wagon. 

PATENTED  1885. 


THE  BRADLEY  “HANDY”  WAGON. 

This  wagon  tiu.s  met  with  unprecedented  success  since  its  introduction,  and  is,  beyond  a 
question,  the  most  popular  vehicle  of  its  class  in  the  market.  We  furnish  it  with  one  or  two 
seats  (both  movable)  shafts  and  pole,  and  with  or  with  canopy.  The  special  feature  of  this 
wagon  is  the  style  of  spring  used,  and  its  connection  with  the  axle.  The  axles  are  cranked  down 
with  the  springs  directly  over  them,  and  connected  to  them  near  the  wheels,  giving  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  possible  weight,  and  allows  the  body  to  hang  lower  than  in  any  other 
spriug  vehicle  in  use.  In  Its  construction  wo  use  nothing  but  SOLID  S'l EEL  AXLES ,  the  finest 
OIL  TEMPERED  and  TESTED  STEEL  SPRINGS  and  WHEELS  that  we  guarantee  in  the 
strongest  manner.  A  thoroughly  well  made  wagon,  SIMPLE,  LIGHT ,  CONVENIENT  uud 
LO  W  PRICED.  Bend  for  catalogue,  free. 


Tin:  II II A DUE  Y  “HANDY”  SUltREY 


Our  Burrey  is  hung  on  the  same  style  gear  as  our  "Handy”  Wagon,  and  by  doing  this  we 
produce  a  four-passenger  pleasure  vehicle  much  lighter  in  weight  than  any  other  of  the  same 
capacity,  and  consequently  easily  handled  by  a  single  horse.  We  produce  this  Surrey  in  two 
grades,  bring  our  prices  withiu  the  means  of  every  horse  owner.  Roomy,  en*y  to  get  iu  and  out 
of,  convenient,  durable;  well  finished  and  not  expensive.  Bend  for  Catalogue— free. 


In  addition  to  tlie  Vehicles  illustrated  above  we  manufacture  BUCKB0ARD9  and  DELIVERY  WAGONS.  The  Bradley  Itoari  Cart  is  the  Best  Cart  in  the  market 
for  Breaking  Colts  or  Jogging  Trotters.  The  lJrudley  Two-Wheeler  is  the  only  Two-Wheeled  Vehicle  absolutely  free  from  llorse  Motion.  We  guarantee  this.  Our  com¬ 
plete  Catalogue  mailed  free  upon  application. 


BRADLEY  <fe  COMPANY, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  OHice,  63  HURRAY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


Established  1835 


Vol.  XLVI.  No.  1963. 


NEW  YOKK,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1887. 


PRICK  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.0(1  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkr.  in  the  «mee  of  the  Librarian  of  CongTess  at  Washington. 


4fcepcrintfttt  Cirouml.o'  of  the  $urel 
Dtcuj-Uovkcr. 


NKW  STRAWBERRIES  CONTINUED. 

Davis,  Hilton,  Truitt,  .Jessie;  the  Evergreen 
Blackberry;  aid  kinds  of  potatoes  and 
new. 

Davis. — Hants  of  this  were  received  from 
Oh  ax.  S.  Jones,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25th, 
of  last  year.  Our  notes  are  as  follows:  “June 
7.  Flowers  perfect,  plants  vigorous.  More 
productive  than  Sharpless.  Berries  about  the 
same  size  and  shape,  but  even  more  irregular; 
often  with  white  tips.  June  10.  Davis  bears 
monster  berries,  but  usually  with  whitish 
tips  and  always  irregular.  An  exaggerated 
early  Sharpless  of  no  better  quality.” 

The  illustrations  from  nature,  Figs.  82(5  and 
827,  show  the  characteristic  shapelessness  of 
the  berry. 

Hilton,  from  H.  11.  Alley,  of  Hiltou,  N.  J. 
Our  report  this  year  is  similar  to  that  of  last 
year.  Vines  healthy  and  remarkably  vigor¬ 
ous.  Flowers  pistillate.  Ripens  a  few  days 
after  Sharpless  and  continues  longer.  It  gives 


Pig.  326. 

us  not  only  the  largest  berries,  but  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  large  berries  to  a  peduncle  of 
any  variety  we  have  raised.  The  lierries  are 
no  more  irregular  than  those  of  Sharpless; 
they  are  rather  (inner,  (hough  more  acid.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  trial.  A  first  rate  portrait 
appeared  in  the  Rural  of  July  17,  ’8(3. 

Truitt  was  received  from  J.  IT.  &  G.  II. 
Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  not  until 
April  12  of  this  year.  It.  originated  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  berry  is  firm,  ovate,  regular,  medi¬ 
um  as  to  season  of  ripening.  The  illustration, 
Fig.  888,  shows  the  average  size  and  shape  of 
the  fruit  from  spring-set  plants.  Flowers 
perfect. 

Jessie,  from  C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  ami  also 
from  the  originator,  April  14-20. 

Probably  uo  other  new  strawberry  has  had 
such  a  “send-off”  as  this,  and  the  accounts  we 
have  received  of  it  from  several  experienced 
growers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
would  seem  to  justify  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it.  The  Rural  has  no  right  to  express  any 
decided  opinion,  one  way  or  the  other,  from 
the  behavior  of  plants  set  last  spring.  The 
two  illustrations  from  these  plants,  Figs. 820 uml 
880,  (see  next  pugs)  show  the  average  sue  and 
two  shapes,  which  seem  to  be  equally  typical. 
The  quality  is  that  agreeable  combination  of 
tartness  and  sweetness  which  constitutes  the 


strawberry  flavor  at  its  best.  The  flesh  is  whit¬ 
ish  inside,  crimson  without.  It  is  quite  firm. 
The  flowers  are  perfect.  The  plants  are  fairly 
vigorous  and  free  from  disease  thus  far. 

The  Evergreen  Blackberry.— Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  Evergreen  Blackberry, 
so  much  talked  of  last  year  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  will  recall  the  Rural’s  remarks  regard- 
imr  it,  as  well  as  the  three  illustrations  on 
pages  85,  86  and  87  of  last  year,  drawn  from 
specimens  of  the  fruit,  stem  aud  leaves  sent 
to  the  office  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sears,  of  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  Territory.  Some  of  our 
friends  there,  as  well  as  in  Oregon,  were  not 
quite  pleased  that  we  should  have  said  that  it 
was  chiefly  valuable  as  an  ornamental  vine, 
or  as  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  blackberry 
vine.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  vines  were 
received  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Ogle,  of  Puyallup, 
W.  T.,  aud  planted  in  a  sheltered  place.  They 
made  a  long  growth  of  vine — 10  feet,  perhaps 
— most  of  which  was  killed  by  the  past  winter. 
This  season  the  vines  have  grown  luxuriantly 
and  are  bearing  a  few  berries,  small  in  size 
and  of  only  fair  quality.  We  are  quite  well 
satisfied  that  this  European  species— R.  fruti- 
cosus — is  one  of  those  go-between  things  really 
valuable  neither  for  its  fruit  nor  for  orna¬ 
ment,  and  that  our  eariy  remarks  regarding 
it  need  not  be  modified. 
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“superior  in  all  respects.” 

We  have  just  been  digging  a  few  hills  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Clark’s  No.  1  potatoes, 
as  grown  in  our  rich  garden  soil.  Both  yield 
at  the  rate  of  over  600  bushels  to  the  acre,  the 
B.  of  H.  giviug  fewer  small  tubers.  A  few 
hills  of  these  two  varieties  were  planted  in 
this  trial  plot,  simply  to  have  a  standard  by 
which  the  comparative  season  of  ripening  of 
the  other  kinds  might  be  judged.  What  we 
desire  to  say  is  that  of  at  least  100  uew  kinds 
tried  in  this  plot  during  several  years,  said  to 
lie  larger  yielders.  better  in  quality,  and  al¬ 
together  superior  to  the  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
wo  really  cannot  mention  one  that  is  its  su¬ 
perior,  taken  all  in  alL  There  are  others 
more  shapely,  others  earlier,  others  that  will 
yield  more ;  but  uoue,  so  far  us  the  writer  can 
judge,  that  will  give  a  higher  sum-total  of 
good  traits.  Still,  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
other  kinds  are  better  suited  to  different 
climates. 


CARE  OK  THE  CUCUMBER  PATCH. 


I  made  it  a  practice  for  a  uumbor  of  years  to 
let  the  first  cucumbers  which  appeared  on  the 
vines,  go  to  seed.  The  result  wax  I  had  very 
few  cucumbers  for  tablo  use  aud  scarcely  uny 
smaller  ones  for  pickling.  Now  l  take  special 
pains  to  pick  off  every  cucumber  whether 


needed  for  table  use  or  not,  and  the  result  is  a 
strong  growth  of  vine  aud  plenty  of  either  cu 
cumbers  or  pickles.  Ic  is  astonishing  how 
much  difference  there  is  in  the  yield  from  a 
patch  where  some  of  the  cucumbers  which 
come  on  early  are  permitted  to  go  to  seed,  and 
a  patch  from  which  every  pickle  and  cucum¬ 
ber  is  carefully  picked  each  morning.  I  have 
found  that  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  to  pick  the 
small  cucumbers  as  soon  as  they  will  do  for 
pickles,  and  as  a  rule  enough  will  escape  our 
notice,  until  they  are  too  large  for  pick¬ 
ling,  to  supply  the  family  with  cucumbers. 
A  plot  40  feet  square  with  proper  care  will 
furnish  all  the  pickles  and  cucumbers  a  small 
family  will  require;  certainly  all  the  average 
housewife  will  care  to  attend  to.  G. 

Queens  Co. 
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UTILIZING  CORN-FODDER. 

How  to  get  the  most  out  of  corn  fodder.  Re¬ 
marks  try  A.  L.  Crosby ,  H.  .1.  Whittemore , 
H.  Caulkins,  James  Perkins ,  Prof.  IV.  C. 
Latta,  E.  Davenport,  G.  W.  Fry. 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  known  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  occurs  in  the  neglect  of  the 
stalks  and  blades  of  the  corn  plant.  In  the  East 
where  forage  is  often  scarce  and  high,  farm¬ 
ers  are  forced  to  take  reasonable  cure  of  their 
corn-stalks,  but  in  the  genuine  “corn  country” 
of  the  West  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable 
stock  food  are  yearly  wasted.  Prof.  Henry, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  quick  to  notice  this  waste.  His  experi- 
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Fig.  328. 

ments  with  cut  and  uncut  corn-stalks  have 
placed  the  matter  very  forcibly  before  W est- 
ern  farmers.  As  an  element  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products  these  corn  stalks  were 
proved  to  be  valuable.  Prof.  Henry  calcu¬ 
lates  that  the  uncut  stalks  on  an  acre  of 
land,  supplemented  by  1,(590  pounds  of  grain, 
will  produce  158  pounds  of  butter.  If  the 
stalks  are  cut  and  crushed  with  a  Liou  cutter 
aud  fed  with  8,685  pounds  of  grain,  they  will 
produce  242  pounds  of  butter.  Calling  the 
uncut  stalks  worth  $4  aud  the  cut  stalks  $5 
per  ton,  the  butter  cost  13,1  and  12.3  cents, 
This  shows  how  this  vast  crop  could  be  utilized. 

Many  good  Western  farmers  believe  that  it 
will  not  pay  to  handle  the  crop  of  coru-stalks. 
A  wagou  is  driven  through  the  fields  and  the 
ears  are  snapped  from  the  stalks  ami  thrown 
into  it.  The  cattle  are  then  turned  into  the 
field  to  eat  what  they  will  and  tramp  down  as 
much  of  the  staudiug  stalks  as  possible.  The 
writer  has  horded  cattle  on  these  great  corn 
Helds  many  a  day.  The  cattle  never  con¬ 
sumed  one-quarter  of  the  available  forage. 
They  tramp  about  among  the  frozen  stalks  all 
winter  tilling  themselves  with  food  about  as 
indigestible  as  sawdust,  and  paekiug  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  with  their  hoofs.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  the  coru-stalks  serve  for 
fuel.  When  bound  in  tight  bundles  two  feet 


long  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  they  give  out 
considerable  heat.  Two  men  in  half  a  day 
can  bind  enough  of  these  faggots  to  last  three 
weeks  It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof. 
Bheltou  advocated  the  use  of  the  coarser  parts 
Of  the  stalks  for  heating  water  for  stock  in 
winter,  lie  thought  they  would  help  the 
stock  more  when  used  in  this  way,  than  in 
any  other. 

How  shall  the  corn-stalks  be  utilized  ?  The 
silo  offers  one  of  the  best  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Now  that  it  seems  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  the  ear  can  be  cut  up  with  the 
stalk  without  auy  loss  in  feeding  value,  th  e 
labor  of  tilling  the  silo  will  be  little  greater 
than  that  of  pulling  and  husking  the  ears. 
Tills  ought  to  silence  the  arguments  of  those 
who  let  the  stalks  stand  in  the  field  because  it 
is  too  much  work  to  handle  them.  Still,  we 
shall  always  need  a  certain  amount  of  dry 
fodder  of  some  sort. 

There  is  one  disputed  point  regarding  the 
feeding  of  corn  fodder,  that  always  comes  up 
for  discussion.  Does  it  pay  to  cut  the  stalks  ? 
Prof.  Henry,  in  the  experiment  before  men¬ 
tioned,  estimated  the  increased  value  of  the 
cut  stalks  at  $1.20  per  tou,  This  was  simply 
the  increased  value  for  feeding  purposes.  He 
did  not  estimate  the  improved  value  of  the 
manure  or  the  greater  ease  in  handling  it. 
Fanners  must  determine  whether  or  not  they 
can  cut  the  stalks  for  that  money.  As  for 
corn  fodder,  where  the  plant  is  grown  for  the 


Fig.  329. 


stalk  and  blade  and  not  for  the  ear,  nobody 
can  doubt  its  value  as  a  forage  crop.  With 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  Prof.  Henry 
obtained  a  yield  of  11,232  pounds  per  acre.  He 
calculated  that  this  amount,  supplemented 
with  2,256  pounds  of  brail,  would  make  290 
pounds  of  butter,  worth  $58.  The  bran  he 
called  worth  $13.47,  leaving  $44.58  as  the  value 
of  the  fodder  corn  from  one  acre  when  manu¬ 
factured  into  butter. 

Some  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  corn  fodder, 
as  well  as  the  methods  employed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  secure  it,  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  notes.  They  were 
written  in  answer  to  the  question — “  How  do 
you  handle  corn  fodder  in  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it  (” 

FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

When  I  fed  cattle  I  had  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  the  value  out  of  fodder.  Early  in  the 
winter  I  cut  the  fodder  aud  mixed  it  with 
clover  or  Timothy  hay,  and  fed  it  this  way 
until  the  cuttle  began  to  be  tired  of  it,  which 
I  could  tell  by  the  increasing  amount  of  fod¬ 
der  left  in  the  trough.  Then  l  would  use  it 
for  bedding  once  or  twice  a  week — always  cut¬ 
ting  it  of  course— aud  they  would  pick  out  the 
finer  parts  auil  it  would  be  a  good  change  for 
them.  If  the  horses  were  not  at  very  hard 
work  I  fed  them  so  liberally  that  enough  went 
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to  waste  to  furnish  ample  bedding.  This  was 
late  in  the  winter  when  fodder  gets  very  harsh 
and  stock  do  not  care  to  eat  much  of  it  when 
they  can  get  anything  in  the  shape  of  hay. 
1  have  never  confined  my  milch  cows  toa  diet 
of  corn  fodder,  always  giving  them  the  best 
hay  mornings  and  nights,  and  cut  fodder  to 
pick  over  during  the  day.  If  our  large-stalked 
fodder  is  out  aud  meal  is  mixed  with  it,  a  good 
deal  of  the  meal  goes  to  waste  on  the  rejected 
butts.  Topping  amt  blading,  as  practiced 
here  by  some,  make  a  very  nice  fodder  for 
any  kind  of  stock,  but  the  labor  is  too  costly. 
I  once  cut  a  considerable  quantity  of  fodder 
early  in  the  season,  which  had  got  wet  in  the 
shock  and,  being  piled  up  and  tramped  down, 
got  “het,  up,  ”  and  I  thought  it  was  spoiled; 
but  on  feeding  it  to  the  cattle  I  found 
they  ate  it  up  clean  and  seemed  to  like  it 
much  better  than  the  next  cutting  which  was 
dry. 

Now  this  was  a  hint  that  the  silo  was  the 
proper  place  to  put.  the  corn  fodder:  but.  at 
that  time  the  silo  was  being  boomed  by  Dr. 
Bailey  and  others  of  the  same  caliber,  and  I 
was  so  sick  of  reading  their  absurd  claims 
that,  although  I  had  a  root  cellar  under  my 
baru  aud  right  under  my  power  cutter,  1  did 
not  have  the  least  desire  to  try  ensilage.  But 
to-day  I  have  been  hard  at  work  deepening 
that  same  cellar  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a 
silo;  and  my  conversion  came  about  in  this 
way:  After  Dr.  B.  A  Go.  had  run  their  course 
and  sensible  men  began  to  take  hold  of  the 
silo,  it  was  found  that  sweet  silage  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  i7i  fact,  was  easier  to  make  than  sour 
silage.  Easier  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  in 
the  less  labor  required  in  growing,  cutting, 
hauling  and  covering;  also  in  t  he  cheaper  man¬ 
ner  of  building  the  silo.  1  have  often  noticed  in 
cutting  fodder  early  in  the  season,  when  some 
of  the  heavier  stalks  are  still  green  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  that  the  pile  of  cut  fodder,  would  (ill  the 
whole  barn  with  a  delicious  odor  and  the  cattle 
would  take  it  in  great  mouthfuls,  not  trying 
to  pick  out  the  finer  parts.  But  after  a  day  or 
two  this  pleasant  fragrance  would  disappear, 
and  the  fodder,  which  had  generated  con¬ 
siderable  heat,  would  cool  olT,  cake  together 
and  give  otr  a  somewhat  musty  odor. 

Now,  if  we  can  cut  up  our  fodder  while  still 
green — very  green — put  it  in  the  silo  and  have 
it  come  out  in  winter  with  the  delicious  odor 
of  the  partially  dried  fodder  spoken  of  above, 
and  have  the  whole  plant  In  just  the  right, 
state  for  easy  mast  ication  and  digestion,  what 
more  do  wo  want?  Why,  we  want  a  good- 
sized  ear  on  each  stalk  aud  that  ear  cut  up 
with  the  stalk  and  put  in  the  silo.  Then, 
with  the  addition  of  some  wheat  bran  we  have 
a  well-balanced  ration,  ami  your  question 
may  lie  answered  by  saying  that  the  best  way 
of  handling  corn  fodder,  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it,  is  not  to  have  any. 

But  we  want  some  dry  corn  for  feeding, 
and  if  the  com  is  allowed  to  cure  on  the  stalk 
we  will  still  have  some  folder.  That  fodder 
I  shall  try  to  feed  out  early  in  the  season  be¬ 
fore  using  the  silage,  and  if  any  is  left  after  I 
begin  feeding  the  silage  it  will  do  for  the  dry 
part,  of  the  ration  that  I  think  stock  require 
during  the  winter.  If  there  is  too  much  for 
tin's  I  shall  use  the  balance  for  bedding. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


FROM  H.  A.  WHITTKMOUK. 

When  corn  has  passed  the  glazed  stage,  it 
will  then  do  to  secure  from  frosts.  The  best 
way  I  have  ever  seen  to  handle  corn  is  to  cut 
it  up  at  the  root  and  put  it  into  stooks  —about 
20  hills  to  the  stook — leaving  it  to  stand  until 
dry  cno.igh  to  husk.  When  husked ,  it  is 
bound  into  bundles  of  about,  two  to  a  stook — 
or  10  hills  to  a  bundle.  These  are  put  into 
stooks  of  from  six  to  to  bundles,  being  firmly 
tied  at  the  top  and  left  to  cure.  W hen  thor¬ 
oughly  cine  t  they  are  drawn  to  the  barn  and 
placed  in  a  standing  position  on  the  buy, 
straw  or  sea  (folds.  If  there  is  not  sufficient 
barn  room  they  are  stacked  around  a  pole  12 
to  l<i  feet  high,  set  in  the  ground,  the  tops  to 
the  center  and  always  kept  the  highest,  so  the 
rain  storms  of  lull  and  winter  will  not  beat 
into  the  slack.  This  is  securely  capped,  so  the 
stalks  when  fell  come  out  as  bright  and  sweet 
as  when  put  into  the  stack.  When  winter 
has  fairly  set  in  ami  foddering  has  become 
steady,  I  always  feed  only  twice  a  day,  and 
one  bundle  of  stalks  to  a  creature  is  always 
allowed  for  one  feed,  with  a  little  grain  or  a 
few  roots.  I  never  feed  hay  and  stalks  to¬ 
gether,  or  on  the  same  day.  When  using  up 
my  stalks  my  cattle  are  confined  to  them  un¬ 
til  all  are  gone,  aud  my  milch  cows  always 
produce  more  and  better  milk  than  when  fed 
uiioii  the  best  quality  of  clover  hay,  and  the 
butter  made  from  the  milk  is  of  nearly  as  fine 
a  flavor  and  color  as  fcieptember-mp.de  butter, 
and  in  every  way  superior  to  that  made  from 
the  milk  produced  when  cows  arc  fed  upon 
the  finest  J  imothy  hay. 

One  acre  of  corn-1  odder,  if  nicely  secured, 
will  produce  more  feed  than  the  average  acre 


of  hay  cut  upon  any  farm  I  know  of,  aud  the 
butter  produced  from  cows  fed  on  it  will 
bring  two  cents  to  three  cents  per  pound  more 
than  hay  butter.  When  catlle  are  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  corn-fodder  with  a  little  grain  or 
roots,  they  consume  all  hut  a  few  of  the  large 
woody  butts.  I  know  of  some  farmers  who 
chop  all  their  corn-stalks  ami  steam  with 
meal,  and  with  very  flattering  results  as 
to  milk  and  flesh.  Well-cured,  bright  corn- 
fodderisan  excellent  feed  for  a  horse  whose 
wind  is  effected,  lu  some  few  cases  I  have 
known  it.  to  make  the  bowels  bo  loose  that.it 
had  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  farmer  who  is 
negligent  of  his  corn-fodder  is,  in  my  opinion, 
leaving  one  leak  in  his  feeding-trough,  that 
needs  closing  up. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FROM  M.  CAULK  INS. 

Corn  stalks  get  so  brittle  that  we  can’t  use 
them  for  tying  bundles.  I  have  adopted  the 
following  plan  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Take 
a  quarter-inch  rope,  cut  it  iuto  pieces  eight 
feet  long,  tie  a  loop  at  one  end  and  wind  the 
Other  with  small  twine  and  dip  iu.o  melted 
bees-wax.  Lay  these  bauds  straight  out  on 
the  ground  beside  the  shock,  and  lay  on 
enough  fodder  for  a  bundle.  But  the  end  of 
the  rope  through  the  loop,  draw  up  tight  and 
tie  a  single  how-kuot.  The  bundles  are  then 
loaded  on  the  wagons  and  hauled  to  barns  or 
stack;  they  arc  placed  where  they  are  wanted, 
the  ropes  are  untied  and  returned  to  the  field. 
As  many  bands  can  be  made  as  desired.  If 
two  teams  are  hauling,  enough  bauds  are  need¬ 
ed  for  two  loads.  One  hand  stays  in  the  field 
ami  binds,  while  another  stays  at  the  barn  or 
stack  to  unload.  The  ropes  can  bo  used  for 
other  fodder,  such  as  hay,  etc. 

Having  a  largo  tobacco  barn  not  in  use,  I 
nailed  the  tobacco  sticks  on  the  tier  poles 
about  eight  inches  apart.,  I  put  a  wooden 
pulley,  two  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  ceuter  of 
the  baru  at  the  top.  A  large  rope  with  an 


iron  hook  attached  to  one  end,  runs  up  through 
the  pulley  and  back  again  to  the  ground.  The 
hook  is  put  under  the  band  of  a  bundle;  one 
hand  on  the  ground  draws  up  as  high  as  want¬ 
ed,  while  another  places  it  on  the  sticks.  1 
am  putting  in  coni  fodder  only  partially 
cured,  and  let  it  finish  curing  in  the  barn, 
thereby  saving  it  from  getting  damaged  by 
rains.  The  tier  poles  are  three  feet  apart,  one 
above  another;  the  fodder  is  placed  on  them 
about  one  foot  deep,  so  that,  ample  ventilation 
is  given. 

1  a  n  experimenting  with  sorghum  as  a  fod¬ 
der  crop.  1  sowed  a  rich  lot  near  the  barn 
broadcast,  and  have  been  cutting  it  up  for  the 
past  six  weeks  to  Iced  the  cows  while  milking. 
They  cat  if.  with  a  relish,  even  preferring  it  to 
mill-feed.  1  commence  cutting  it  when  it.  is 
about  three  feet  high  and  continue  until  it,  is 
thoroughly  ripe.  The  first  cutting  is  now  send¬ 
ing  up  a  second  growth.  When  sown  thickly, 
so  tis  not.  to  produce  a  stalk  larger  than  a 
man’s  finger,  cows  will  <  ut  it  stalk  and  nil.  I 
also  drilled  in  some  for  feeding  hogs,  ami  com¬ 
menced  cutting  it  when  the  seed  was  in  the 
dough,  ami  shall  continue  until  it  is  fully  ripe. 
I  shall  cut  and  shock  what  is  left  and  feed  it 
from  the  shock.  The  hogs  are  very  fond  of 
it.  mid  are  growing  finely.  Ken  them  it  should 
be  sown  th  n  enough  to  produce  large  stalks. 
I  think  It  is  a  very  valuable  crop  tor  astoek 
dairy  farmer  to  raise.  When  sown  in  drills 
and  cultivated,  it  will  stand  a  very  severe 
drought  and  st  ill  make  a  good  crop.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  valuable  crop  for  the  South,  for 
feed  or  sirup.  With  improved  machinery 
aud  the  refining  process,  I  succeed  in  making 
u  line  sirup,  free  from  the  acid  taste  so  objec¬ 
tionable  to  many  people.  It  sells  readily  at 
50  to  00  cents  a  gallon,  many  people  preferring 
it  to  store  molasses,  knowing  that  it  is  pure 
umt  clean.  The  seed  and  fodder  are  worth 
the  raising. 

Prince  Edward,  Va. 

FROM  JAMES  PERKINS. 

My  experience  is  confined  mostly  to  fodder 


corn— that  grown  for  feeding  purposes  alone, 
and  not  for  grain  and  stalks.  I  consider  sweet 
corn  worth  about  one-tldrd  more  than  our 
common  field  sorts  for  this  purpose.  If  want¬ 
ed  for  winter  feeding,  it  should  be  sown  in 
this  latitude  about  July  10.  The  fodder 
should  be  cut  when  in  the  silk  and  put  iuto 
small  stooks  to  cure.  When  dry  enough,  it 
should  be  stored  away  under  a  shed  or  iu  some 
other  easily  accessible  place.  When  feeding 
it.  out,  I  cut  it  as  fine  as  a  fodder  cutter  will 
make  it,  and  throw  enough  hot  water  over  it 
to  render  it  about,  ns  moist  as  when  in  the 
green  state,  When  fed  to  milch  cows,  I  add 
two  parts  of  wheat,  bran  to  one  part,  of  corn 
meal,  and  also  give  to  each  cow  three  good- 
sized  carrots  and  parsnips.  This  gives  as 
highly-colored  and  well-flavored  butter  ils 
yon  can  make  from  the  best  June  pastures. 
This  feed  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 
Horses  do  well  ou  it.  I  once  cured  a  horse 
that  was  badly  affected  with  the  heaves  by 
feeding  him  ou  this  corn-fodder. 

Ulster  Co,,  N.  J. 

FROM  PROF.  W.  C.  I,  ATT  A. 

Cut  the  fodder  early,  when  the  ear  is  well 
“glazed,”  setting  up  first  the  center  of  the 
shock  and  in  a  few  days  completing  it.  Feed 
the  fodder  to  cattle  and  horses,  preferably  out 
tine  mid  moistened  and  mixed  with  meals.  (1 
prefer  ensilage  to  the  above,  but  we  have  no 
silo).  As  oariy  as  possible  we  husk  the  com, 
t  ie  the  fodder  in  bundles  and  shock  in  larger 
shocks.  Draw  in  ns  needed. 

Purdue,  University,  La  Fayette,  lud. 


FROM  E.  DAVENPORT. 

We  feed  corn-fodder  ouce  a  day  liberally  to 
catt.le,  in  the  baru,  or  when  warm  and  pleas¬ 
ant.  in  the  yard.  We  always  feed  out  our 
corn-fodder  in  the  early  part  of  winter.  We 
prefer  to  feed  in  a  small  yard  where  the 
tramping  of  the  cattle  will  effectually  break 
up  the  stalks  so  that  they  rot  easily. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  G.  W.  FRY. 

We  husk  the  corn  when  the  fodder  is  damp, 
and  stook  or  stack  it  till  feeding  time.  Wo 
haul  it  to  a  dry  place,  feed  all  the  stock  will 
eat  clean.  By  feeding  in  one  place  the  stocks 
will  soon  make  a  good  bottom  to  feed  on,  and 
iu  this  way  the  mass  will  have  depth  enough 
to  rot  in  less  than  a  year. 

Grundy  Co..  Mo. 


Ptunj  ljusbammj, 


STARTING  A  CREAMERY. 

JOHN  GOULD. 

Three  ways  of  starting  one:  the  co-operative 
plan;  management  thereof;  cream  ( lather¬ 
ing ;  use  of  creamery  “  waste;”  a  rented 
creamery;  an  independent  creamery. 

To  organize  a  creamery — on  whatever  plan 
— there  must  be  co-operative  effort  on  the  part, 
of  the  patrons,  aud  the  more  perfect  the  co¬ 
operation,  the  greater  will  be  the  success,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  manufacture.  Creameries 
may  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  so  far  as 
their  organization  is  concerned — the  purely 
co-operative,  the  creamery  built,  by  patrons, 
and  leased  to  a  creamery  man  in  some  of  tin- 
many  ways  of  disposal  of  right,  and  the  fac¬ 
tory  built  by  a  creamery  man,  who  builds  it 
as  an  investment,  and  buys  the  cream  of  the 
patrons,  paying  either  a  fixed  contract  price, 
or  following  the  market,  price  of  butter  some¬ 
what  in  regulating  the  price  of  cream. 

lu  every  instance  where  the  creamery  is 
within  a  few  hundred  miles — 100,  200  or  even 
300,  as  the  case  may  be — of  large  cities  like 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  the 
creamery  run  strictly  upon  the  co-operative 
plan  is  best,  because  by  any  other  plan  t  he 
price  paid  for  cream  is  always  made  to  include 
the  operating  expenses,  etc.,  of  the  concern, 
and  the  patrons  may  as  well  pin  their  faith  se¬ 
curely  to  each  other,  aud  put  their  trust  in 
good  butter,  and  realize  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
cream,  and  share  the  profits  that  would  ot  her¬ 
wise  go  to  the  buyer. 

Where  there  are  from  250  to  500  cows  with¬ 
in  a  distance  of  ten  miles  each  way  iu  a  good 
locality,  a  creamery  can  be  run  Successfully. 
The  best  way  is  for  some  influential  man,  in 
whom  the  community  has  confidence,  to  go 
about  and  see  who  will  and  who  will  not  pat¬ 
ronize  a  creamery,  aud  slay  hy  H  one  year. 
A  meeting  is  then  called,  the  matter  is  talked 
over,  and  a  site  decided  upon.  Building 
shares  are  then  issued  to  the  amount  of  the 
supposed  cost  of  the  plant.  A  good  cream¬ 
ery  can  be  put  up  aud  stocked  with  all  need 
ed  machinery  for  from  $‘.MM)  to  $1,500,  pro¬ 
vided  the  patrons  buy  their  own  cans;  which 
will  cost  from  80  cts.  to  $1.00  per  cow,  each 
lot  of  ten  cows  needing  a  can.  The  stock  is 


usually  put  out  in  $10  shares  bearing  six  per 
cent,  interest. 

The  building  committee  are  selected  and 
get.  a  plan  of  the  budding  from,  say,  Burrell 
&  Whitman,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  Cornish, 
Curtis  &  Greene,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or 
any  other  well  known  manufacturing  firm  of 
dairy  supplies  The  machinery  is  selected  from 
a  list  of  supplies,  and  the  plant  made  ready. 
Officers  must  be  selected  to  run  the  affair, 
but  need  only  consist  of  an  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  salesman;  the  latter  will  act 
as  treasurer  of  the  concern. 

It  is  always  best  to  avoid  the  perainbulatnry 
speculators  who  seek  to  get  up  $11UHJ0 
creamery  companies,  build  fine  structures, 
stock  them  with  costly  macliln  -ry.  rate  their 
skill,  knowledge,  etc.,  as  half  the  capital  stock 
as  against  the  (armors’  $5,000  to  $7,000  cash, 
and  iu  turn  buy  t, he  cream  aud  make  an  as¬ 
signment  in  August.  The  farmers  should  co¬ 
operate  only  among  themselves,  do  the  best 
they  know  how,  and  they  will  succeed  quite 
as  well  as  they  would  in  a  company  of 
strangers. 

It,  is  best  for  the  patrons  to  decide  upon  a 
uniform  system  of  milk  setting,  by  buying 
cans  all  of  one  make,  and  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  rules;  for  by  this  plan  only 
can  a  high  grade  of  butter  bo  made.  If  cans 
are  purchased  of  any  of  the  leading  makes, 
like  those  of  the  Fairlamb,  Cooley,  Lincoln, 
etc.,  and  other  makers,  the  agents  will  accom¬ 
pany  them  and  instruct,  the  patrons  iu  their 
use  without  making  any  charge.  Good  butter 
makers  can  now  be  secured  from  almost  any 
of  the  dairy  districts  of  the  Northern  States 
and  at  wages  ranging  from  $50  to  $100  per 
month, 

The  cream  gat  borers  will  need  to  number  one 
to  about  each  200  “inch  s”  of  cream  collected. 
The  cream  is  taken  ofl‘  by  the  gatherers,  and 
the  number  of  “inches”  of  cream — each  inch 
supposed  to  represent  a  pound  of  butter — ol>- 
taiued  of  each  patron  is  credited  to  him.  As 
the  bulk  of  cream  is  not  a  safe  rule  to  go  by 
as  to  the  amount  of  butler  if  will  churn  out, 
samples  of  the  cream  are  taken  each  day  and 
submitted  to  the  oil  lest,  mid  its  butter  yield 
determined,  and  the  exact  per  cent,  of  butter 
te  each  iueh  of  cream  is  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  patron.  This  is  more  just  to  all,  and  the 
patron  who  has  a  dairy  an  inch  of  whose  cream 
makes  20  ounces  of  butter  gets  pay  foi  the  20 
ounces,  while  those  who  supply  tliiu  cream 
do  not.  profit  by  it,  but  are  credited  with  its 
exact  butter  yield.  Each  week  or  oftcuer  the 
salesman  sends  the  butter  to  the  best  market 
he  can  find,  consigning  it  to  a  No,  I  commis¬ 
sion  house,  who  will  sell  it  on  its  merits. 
When  the  returns  are  made  the  cost  of  milk¬ 
ing  the  butter  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
received,  aud  the  balance  is  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  patrons.  Every  three  months  1  !j 
per  cent,  Interest  on  the  capital  stock  is  also 
deducted  and  paid  to  the  stockholders.  Per¬ 
sons  not  owning  stock  are  also  allowed  to  send 
cream,  but  instead  of  sharing  pro  rata  in  the 
expense,  they  pay  three,  four  or  five  cents  per 
pound  for  making  their  butter,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  u  trifle  more  per  pound  for  making  than 
the  patrons  pay  ;  but  they,  in  turn,  do  not  pay 
interest  on  the  capital  stock. 

It  is  always  best  to  send  to  one  commission 
house  ns  long  as  possible,  and  establish  a  re¬ 
putation  for  the  butter.  It,  goes  in  regular 
quantities;  its  merits  attract  the  attention  of 
buyers,  and  if  the  patrons  will  “  hold 
together"  and  not  get  suspicious  over  every 
little  thing  they  fail  to  understand  at  first 
sight,  and  believe  that  their  salesman  is  doing 
Ins  best.,  and  that  money  for  butter  is  a  more 
profitable  return  for  ittlmu  exchanging  it  for 
codfish,  pound  for  pound,  at  the  cross-roads 
store,  and  finally  make  butter  in  the  winter 
when  it  is  35  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  in  the 
summer  when  it  is  l‘J 1  J,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  iu  a  sec  tion  where  there  are  plenty  of 
cows,  a  good  co-operative  creamery  will  not 
succeed;  and  it  will,  in  any  event,  take  the 
burdc-n  of  butter  making  from  the  daily  du¬ 
ties  of  a  hundred  wives,  and  lets  one  man 
“make  it  for  a  whole  neighborhood.”  Fur¬ 
nish  him  with  good  cream,  and  then  demand 
good  creamery  butter  as  his  part  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

There  is  another  element  of  profit,  that  is 
secured  by  this  plan,  which  is  not  secured  by 
the  others.  The  buttermilk  and  washings  of 
the  creamery  can  be  utilized  for  feeding  pigs. 
At  some  distance  away  from  the  creamery  a 
hog  yard  is  established,  and  enough  hogs  are 
purchased  to  eat  the  slop.  Grain  is  purchased 
or  furnished  by  the  patrons,  and  the  hogs  are 
fed;  and  once  iu  about  40  to  00  days  they  are 
sold  and  new  ones  put  in.  and  the  profltsof  their 
growth  are  divided  up  pro  ra ta.  Where  the 
buttermilk  is  thinned  out  sufficiently  with 
the  wushings  and  otherwise,  aud  a  proper 
amount  of  grain  is  fed  with  it,  it  is  valuable 
as  food  for  hogs,  but  fed  clear  it  is  not  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  ration  iu  the  creamery  pig-sty. 

Often  the  patrons  of  a  neighborhood  will 
build  and  equip  a  creamery ,  and  then  rent  it 


at  seven  or  eight  percent,  interest,  and  repairs, 
and  then  sell  the  cream  outright,  usually  an 
inch  of  cream  being  rated  five  or  six  cents  less 
than  the  best  quotations  for  creamery  butter 
in  New  York.  Borne  patrousget  trapped  into 
selling  cream  at  the  price  for  store  butter  in 
their  village,  and  it  is  quite  ns  well  at  first 
thought  as  to  make  butter  and  soil  it  at  those 
figures,  the  cream  bringing  money,  while  the 
other  brings  only  store  pay,  but  in  this  world 
of  dairy  progress,  this  inch  of  cream  actually 
represents  No.  1  creamery  butter,  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  pay  of  No.  1  material.  This  plan 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  almost  any  locality, 
or  the  “sharpness”  of  patron  or  buyer. 

The  third  system  is,  for  a  speculator  to  build 
and  equip  his  own  factory,  buy  the  cream  on 
the  best  terms  lie  can,  and  run  the  business  as 
best  suits  himself. 


fiflti  Crops. 


LUCERNE  OR  ALFALFA. 


This  is  botanicallv  Medicago  sativa,  a  pe¬ 
rennial  clover,  growing,  according  to  the  soil, 
from  a  foot  to  three  feet  high.  The  pea-like 
flowers  arc,  us  shown  by  Fig.  331,  reproduced 
from  the  United  States  Agricultural  Reports, 
borne  in  short  racemes  of  a  blue  or  blue- 
purple  color.  The  French  name  is  Lucerne; 
Alfalfa  is  the  Spanish  name.  Ten  years  ago 
a  plot  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre  was  sown  with 
this  clove".  It  made  a  fine  growth  the  first 
season,  but  was  accidentally  plowed  up  in  the 
fall.  The  Rural  has,  therefore,  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  own  to  offer  in  regard  to  this  plant, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  of  the  first  value  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  N.  Y.  Ex. 
Station  Lucerne  produces  an  abundance  of 
foliage,  and  it  is  hardy  under  a  temperature 
of  15°  below  zero  even  In  a  cold  soil.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  vigorously  aa  early  as  mid-April, 
and  in  early  July  the  first  cutting  is  made. 
Ono  plot  yielded  at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per 
acre  of  green  fodder,  another  seven.  The 
plauts  of  these  plots  have  made  a  fine,  growth 
for  four  years.  All  animals  relish  them.  One 
tap-root  was  traced  nearly  four  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  sandy  soil  they  have  been  traced 
to  a  depth  of  13  feet.  The  land  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  clover  and  20  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre  sown 

Prof.  Shelton  says  that  at  the  Kansas  State 
Ag.  College  Lucerne  makes  the  earliest 
growth,  with  Meadow  Oat  Grass  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  (trass  second  and  third  and  Red 
Clover  and  Orchard  Grass  fourth  and  fifth  in 
the  order  of  development.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  attempt  to  grow  Alfalfa 
will  fail  in  the  first  attempt.  Let  it  be  kuown 
that  it  must  have  old,  rich  and  well  drained 
laud  to  begin  with,  and  the  freer  this  is  from 
weeds  the  better.  So  says  Prof.  Shelton,  and 
many  others  who  raise  Alfalfa  corroborate 
the  statement,  lie  further  says  that  for  hay, 
if  cut,  a  little  too  late  in  the  season,  the  leaves 
f  ill  oir  in  handling,  leaving  the  hard,  woody 
stalks,  which  are  worthless.  It  must  bo  cut 
early  ami  given  plenty  of  field  room;  but  if, 
while  in  the  field,  a  rain  happens  to  full,  the 
Alfalfa  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  manure 
in  a  short  time.  For  early  and  lute  pasture 
Alfalfa,  ho  thinks,  has  no  rival  among  the 
so-called  grasses 

Prof.  Beal,  in  his  incomparable  “Grasses  of 
North  America,”  says  that  Alfalfa  was  known 
and  prized  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  2,000 
years  ago,  and  it  was  alluded  to  by  Colum¬ 
ella  as  a  most  valuable  plant  for  fodder.  Lu¬ 
cerne,  lie  says,  is  “u  child  of  the  suo;”  it  likes 
a  rich  loam  or  sand  with  a  deep,  porous  sub¬ 
soil;  it  utterly  refuses  to  thrive  on  a  compact 
clay  subsoil,  or  in  a  hard  bottom  of  any  kind. 
While  young  it  is  a  weak  plant  and  a  poor 
fighter.  It  requires  two  years  anyway  to  be¬ 
come  well  rooted.  It  should  be  sown,  Prof. 
Real  says,  after  settled  weather  iu  the  spring, 
without  another  crop.  lie  advises  that  we 
sow  in  drills  ubout  eight  inches  apart,  ami 
hoe  and  cultivate  once  at  least,  to  keep  the 
weeds  in  check.  The  plant  is  a  perennial  that 
on  suitable  soil  can  be  relied  on  to  produce 
good  crops  for  many  years  in  succession,  it 
stands  dry  weather  admirably,  and  is  very 
nutritious.  It  is  a  favorite  for  irrigated 
meadows  and  soiliug,  and  is  frequently  cut 
from  three  to  eight  times  in  tho  year,  yield¬ 
ing  enormous  crops  of  valuable  fodder  for  all 
kinds  of  live  stock.  At  the  Ag.  (.’oil., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Lucerne,  when  hood  and 
properly  started  the  first  year,  has  not  killed 
out  during  severe  winters,  while  it  beats 
everything  to  endure  prolonged  droughts.  It 
is  not  suitable  to  mix  with  clover,  ns  the  clo¬ 
ver  overtops  it.  Prof  Real  knows  of  no  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  in  Michigan,  to  establish, 
mow  and  feed  crops  of  1  .accrue. 

President  lngersoll,  of  the  Colorado  Ag. 
Coll.,  says  that  Alfalfa  is  tho  only  forage 
plant  that  will  grow  there  and  keep  green 
without  irrigation, 


POTATO  NOTES. 

Large  Potato  Yield.— What  has  lieen 
said  about  potato  yiehls  on  the  Rural  Ex¬ 
periment  Grounds  led  me  to  estimate  the 
yield  of  one  Early  Goodrich  potato  cut  in  six 
pieces,  and  in  our  average  garden  soil  where 
strawberries  bad  grown  for  four  years  pre¬ 
viously,  and  without  mauure  at  auy  time. 
The  pieces  were  planted  in  six  hills  about  20 
inches  apart,  allowing  three  square  yards  for 
each  plant.  We  have  ms  a  result  25  pougds  of 
merchantable  potatoes  and  two  pounds  of  small 
ones,  which  figure  at  7?TJ^  bushels  of  good 
salable  potatoes,  or  RIO  bushels,  all  told.  All 
this  without  any  manure  or  extra  cultivation, 
and  with  only  one  good  rain— about  June  15. 

Pomeroy,  Wash.  Territory.  a.  h.  h. 


Profits  ox  Potatoes. — I  drop  my  pota¬ 
toes  iu  every  third  furrow  as  the  ground  is 
plowed.  Two  men  with  a  team  can  plant  two 
acres  per  day.  I  make,  clear  of  expenses,  $25 
or  $30  per  acre.  I  have  never  used  any  fer¬ 
tilizer.  My  Early  Ohio  potatoes  were  planted 


LUCERNE  OR  ALFALFA 

April  2,  came  up  May  5,  and  furnished  pota¬ 
toes  as  large  as  hens’  eggs  Jane  10.  They  were 
planted  and  cultivated  as  iu  ordinary  field 
culture.  E.  K.  M. 

Stuart,  Kans. 

Using  Small  Potatoes.— Many  farmers 
around  here  sell  their  small  potatoes  rather 
than  go  to  the  trouble  of  feeding  them  out. 
They  sell  to  dairymen  near  the  city.  I  can 
make  more  by  holding  mine  and  feeding  them 
to  the  cows  or  chickens.  I  feed  half  a  peek 
of  raw  potatoes  to  a  cow  every  day.  Mixed 
with  meal  or  bran  tho  cows  like  them.  They 
are  good  for  chickens  when  fed  with  grain. 
Fed  alone,  chickens  get  tired  of  them.  R.  n. 

Bergen  Co. ,  N.  J . 

Fall  Manuring.— On  one  field  of  potatoes 
I  spread  my  manure  last  fall  and  plowed  it 
iu.  This  spring  I  went  over  it  with  tho 
Acme.  It  is  the  finest  piece  of  potatoes  I  ever 
had.  On  another  piece  I  spread  aud  plowed 
in  the  manure  in  the  spring.  Tho  crop  is  not 


up  to  the  average.  People  tell  me  it  is  the 
“season”  more  than  anything  else.  I  might 
think  so  if  it  had  not  happened  just  so  for 
several  years  before.  H.  k.  l. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


DROUGHT  RESISTED. 

I  rave  just  traveled  about  thirty  miles  to 
my  farm.  En  route  I  saw  many  fields  of  corn, 
most  of  which,  because  of  the  severe  drought, 
would  yield  almost  nothing.  There  was  hardly 
a  field  the  whole  distance  that  would  bear 
half  a  crop.  Realizing  the  importance  of  the 
corn  crop  to  a  farmer  who  raises  stock,  I  felt 
anxious  as  to  my  own  crop,  and  eager  to  see 
it,  as  I  had  not  visited  my  farm  since  the 
week  the  fields  wore  planted.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  was  most  happy  to  find  that  I  have  an 
excellent  crop,  nearly  up  to  the  average,  aud 
the  best  I  had  seen.  Now  what  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  l  T  can  only  suggest  the  following: 

1.  My  fields  are  thoroughly  drained.  I  be¬ 
lieve  such  drainage  helps  materially  to  resist 


(Medicago  Sativa).  Fig.  331. 

the  drought,  else  why  such  a  grand  stand  of 
coru  aloug  my  drains. 

2.  The  ground  is  rich;  he  who  would  suc¬ 
ceed  despite  the  drought  must  feed  his  land  as 
liberally  as  he  would  his  Short-horns  to  secure 
good  beef. 

3.  The  line-toothed  harrow  was  used  freely 
just  before  aud  for  some  time  after  the  c  ru 
came  up.  Thou  the  ground  was  damp,  aud 
this  harrowing  kept  the  weeds  down,  and 
gave  the  coru  a  start,  the  very  momentum  of 
which  pushed  the  evil  effects  of  drought 
aside.  I  do  not  believe  the  importance  of 
this  thorough  early  harrowing  can  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

4.  The  ground  has  been  kept  mellow  by  fre¬ 
quent.  stirring  ever  since  the  Stalks  came  up. 
Abundant  tillage  is  ever  desirable,  but  >t  is 

especially  necessary  In  seasons  of  drought. 
Thus  it  is  that  1  have  a  grand  crop  of  corn, 
even  tins  terribly  dry  year.  I  have  to  thank 
this  blessed  quartette:  good  drainage,  rich 
soil,  the  early  stirring  with  the  harrow,  and 
the  frequent  late  cultivation.  a.  j.  cook, 

Lansing,  Mich. 


RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  farmers  is  the  testing  of  seeds,  es¬ 
pecially  those  newly  introduced  as  of  great 
interest  anil  value.  Practical  services  thus 
rendered  by  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds, 
I  think  to  be  of  far  greater  value  than  the  ab¬ 
stract  aud  often  abstruse  questions  dealt  with 
at  the  professional  stations,  the  analyses  of 
various  substances,  the  meteorological  reports 
and  other  matters  most  interesting  to  students 
and  teachers — including  editors — of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  determination  of  the  negative 
value  of  Polish  wheat  or  Montana  rye,  as 
given  in  the  Rural  of  August  13,  should  give 
this  quasi  fraud  its  quietus.  I  remember 
paying  25  cents  for  25  grains  of  it,  as  Mon¬ 
tana  rye,  about  20  years  ago,  and  losing  my 
money  and  labor  of  trying  it,  excepting  for 
the  experience  gained. 

*  *  * 

The  search  for  some  new  thing  is  as  active 
to-day  as  it  was  in  those  ancient  days  when 
“the  Athenians  spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else.”  This  applies  to  the  numerous  new  fruits 
that  are  introduced,  especially  strawberries. 
How  many  new  kinds  are  brought  out  every 
year,  and  what  labors  of  love  ure  lost  by  the 
growers!  A  mun  whom  I  knew  once  bought 
a  Jersey  bull  and  half  a-dozen  cows  to  start  a 
fine  butter  dairy.  He  put  them  on  a  rocky, 
barren  New  Jersey  pasture  and  wondered  to 
me  why  these  cows  made  no  more  butter  than 
his  neighbor’s  scrubs.  “If,”  said  be,  “these 
cows  won't  do  better  than  common  cows  on 
the  same  feed  why  do  the  breeders  ask  $200 
apiece  for  them?”  He  never  thought  he  was 
paying  this  price  for  a  more  capable  machine 
for  turning  feed  into  milk  anil  butter;  but 
which  could  do  nothing  without  plenty  of 
raw  material  to  work  upon.  It  is  the  same 
with  new  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  etc. ; 
these  improved  plauts  are  merely  better  ma¬ 
chines  for  producing  fruits  by  means  of  more 
manure  and  better  culture  than  common 
ones,  and  without  these  means  the  advantages 
gained  by  high  culture  of  the  plants  are  uever 
secured. 

*  *  * 

“  Complete  fertilizers.”  as  I  understand  the 
term,  are  compounds  which  contain  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  stable  manure,  and  hence  are  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  this  rarely  come-at-able  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity,  and  supposed  complete  plant 
food.  But  every  experienced  farmer  knows 
that  manure  is  uot  a  complete  fertilizer  iu  the 
sense  of  sufficiency  for  crop  growth.  Lime, 
plaster,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  aud  nitrates 
have  all  been  used  to  make  it  more  effective 
for  at  least  40  years  back  that  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  Many  farmers  have  found  that  better 
crops  can  be  grown  with  fertilizers  at  less  cost 
than  with  manure;  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is 
realized  (as  remarked  so  truly  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Rural)  and  farmers  learn  to 
buy  manure  in  bags  the  better  off  they  will  be. 

*  *  * 

What  changes  have  occurred  in  everything 
during  the  past  generation !  In  religion, 
politics,  social  affairs,  business,  mechanics, 
medicine,  surgery,  transportation,  communi¬ 
cation,  the  world  is  wholly  uew  and  agricul¬ 
ture  is  fast  taking  a  foremost  place  in  the 
revolutionary  column.  Hence,  we  must  not 
be  tied  to  old  notions,  aud  may  be  sure  that 
the  soil  is  merely  a  machine  in  our  hands  in 
which  we  put  certain  substances,  and  by  work¬ 
ing  our  machines  we  produce  certain  desired 
combinations.  Many  fanners  have  a  sort  of 
lingering  idea  that  tho  soil  is  a  perpetual- 
motion  machine — or  they  act  as  if  they  did — 
and  think  they  can  go  on  growing  small  and 
smaller  crops  and  still  live  as  they  did  when 
competition  was  less  active  and  a  dollar  went 
ten  times  further  than  it  does  now  because  a 
farmer  aud  his  family  have  ten  times  as  many 
uses  for  it  now  as  formerly. 


CORRESPONDENTS'  VIEWS. 


Workers  and  Thinkers.— How  would  it 
do  for  some  of  our  great  preachers  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  spend  a  summer  right  amoug  the  work¬ 
ingmen — not  as  spectators,  but  as  workers  in 
common  with  tho  rest?  I  believe  many  of  tho 
so-called  “  leaders  in  thought”  are  talking  to 
imaginary  audiences  who  don’t  exist  except 
in  their  imaginations.  One  reason  why  they 
cannot  reach  the  eonimou  people  is  because 
they  don’t  know  them.  c.  c.  B. 

Montcalm  Co.,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  would  be  woi’th  five  years’ 
study  for  some  of  our  leading  “  thinkers”  to 
work  through  one  summer’s  vacation  among 
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the  class  they  are  fond  of  calling  “  the  com¬ 
mon  people.”  Let  them  go,  without  making 
themselves  known,  and  hire  out  ou  a  farm,  or 
in  the  work-shop.  Their  thinking  will  be  stur¬ 
dier  for  their  exercise  and  they  will  learu,  as 
they  uever  knew  before,  what  people  need  and 
want.  It.  would  do  the  average  agricultural 
editor  a  world  of  good  to  pass  a  summer  ou 
the  farm  of  one  he  is  pleased  to  eall  “  the  or¬ 
dinary  farmer.”  Too  many  men  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  books.  The  world  grows  over  them. 
They  lead  an  ideal  life.  They  forget  wbat 
they  felt  aud  thought  before  they  became  stu¬ 
dents.  Consequently  they  tal k  to  themselves 
and  talk  over  the  heads  of  those  they  should 
help.  It.  is  only  by  brushing  directly  against 
the  world  that  one  can  keep  a  hold  on  prac¬ 
ticality. 

Training  Horses. — Every  horse  should  be 
taught  to  stop  short  at  the  word.  It  can  be 
taught  to  do  this  only  by  firm  and  careful 
handling.  A  single,  sharp  word  of  command 
should  be  used.  Some  men  make  fools  of 
their  horses  by  tallciug  to  them  in  a  lifeless 
tone  and  repeating  orders  over  and  over.  The 
horses  get  careless,  for  they  never  know  when 
their  driver  is  in  earnest.  I  once  saw  a  man 
driving  horses  in  the  woods.  They  were  haul¬ 
ing  logs  on  a  sled.  The  driver  slipped  aud 
fell  at  the  side  of  a  stump  aud  the  load  came 
directly  at  him.  The  horses  were  pulliug  with 
all  their  strength,  yet  at  the  word  “Whoa!” 
they  stopped  in  an  instant,  and  the  man’s  life 
was  saved.  If  the  driver  had  trained  his 
homes  as  some  men  train  theirs  he  would  have 
been  crushed  before  the  team  would  have 
halted.  H.  J.  b. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich. 

A  Manure  Pit.— Prof.  Storer,  in  his  “  Ag¬ 
riculture,”  speaks  of  the  sink-spout  as  a 
manure-maker.  His  plan  is  to  conduct  the 
house-slops  away  through  a  good-sized  drain 
into  a  hole  at  some  distance  from  the  house. 
This  hole  is  to  be  dug  so  that  a  cart  can  be 
easily  backed  into  it,  aud  a  good  supply  of 
muck  or  rubbish  should  be  kept  in  it.  The 
idea  is  that  the  slop  and  waste  will  ferment 
the  muck  aud  work  it  into  shape  for  manure. 
1  cau  testify  that  this  plan  works  well  iu  every 
way  but  oue— the  hole  gives  off  a  sickening 
smell,  unless  the  muck  is  added  every  other 
day.  h.  s, 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Simple  Test  for  Drinking-Water.— 
Drinking-water  that  is  suspected  of  being  im¬ 
pure,  can  be  easily  tested  as  follows:  fill  a 
pint  bottle  two-thirds  full  of  the  water,  and 
add  two  tablespooufuls  of  pure,  granulated 
sugar.  Cork  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place  for 
two  or  three  days.  If  the  water  is  impure,  it 
will  turn  milky  from  the  development  of 
multitudes  of  bacteria.  A.  E.  hart. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Road  Question  in  our  township  is 
quieter  than  it  has  been  for  years  before.  We 
have  a  road  machine  and  it  does  prime  work. 
As  managed  here,  one  man  bought  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  does  the  road  work  for  the  township 
at  a  fair  price.  The  roads  are  in  better  shape 
than  they  ever  Were  before,  aud  there  is  more 
general  satisfaction  all  around.  Far  better 
than  “  loafing  out  taxes  on  the  road.”  n.  G. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  method  of  oiling  harness  is  to  take  the 
pieces  apart  and  give  every  strap  a  thorough 
washing.  Let  them  bang  by  the  fire  until 
about  half  dry,  and  apply  a  liberal  coat  of 
neat’s-foot  oil,  mixed  with  enough  lamp-black 
to  color  tbe  harness  black.  It  the  first  coat 
dries  in  readily,  a  second  should  be  applied. 

Elnnra,  N.  Y.  g.  a.  g. 

It  pays  to  be  a  good  neighbor;  not  just  iu 
the  way  of  sometimes  borrowing  and  lending, 
but  in  the  way  of  brotherly  kindness;  for  if 
we  are  good  neighbors  we  may  be  often  aided 
by  others  when  otherwise  we  must  depend  up¬ 
on  our  own  resources  for  advice  aud  help.  A 
bad  neighbor  is  but  human,  aud  will  not  for¬ 
get  a  kindness  or  unkiuduess  iu  the  time  of  our 
need.  M-  s.  M- 

Lyuba ven,  Va. 


tHraxjarti, 


HANDLING  GRAPES. 

Grapes  ought  to  be  picked  one  or  two  days 
before  they  are  packed.  This  allows  tbe  stems 
to  wilt,  so  they  can  be  haudled  without  start¬ 
ing  the  berries  from  the  stem,  and  they  cau  bo 
packed  much  closer,  so  as  to  have  the  baskets 
full  when  they  get  iu  market,  Picking  hero 
is  done  by  the  day,  and  careful  handling  is  en¬ 
joined  on  all.  Pickers  are  paid  $1.25,  but. 
they  have  to  board  themselves.  We  have 
girls  to  do  the  packing,  and  75  cents  per  day 
without  board  is  the  price  paid  them.  Each 
girl  looks  over  what  she  packs,  aud  all  poor 


and  unripe  berries  are  clipped  out  with  scis¬ 
sors.  We  use  baskets  holding  five  aud  10 
pounds  each  for  shipping.  Our  markets  are 
principally  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  We  ship  by  express  and 
freight.  Both  work  well  from  here  to  most  of 
the  cities.  Some  growers  make  wine  of  their 
cull  grapes  and  claim  it  pays  well.  I  feed 
mine  to  hogs.  Concord,  Catawba  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  about  the  only  kinds  grown  around 
our  lake.  The  Concord  and  Delaware  cannot 
be  kept  long  after  picking.  By  [Hitting  them 
in  cold  storage,  the  Catawba  cau  be  kept  till 
the  holidays  in  any  good  cellar.  f.  h.  p. 

Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 


THE  BAG-WORM. 

In  early  summer  it  was  noticed  that  the  top 
of  an  Arbor-vita-  tree  seemed  to  be  dying. 
Afterwards  it  was  noticed  that  the  entire  tree 
was  ulive  with  worms  rolled  up  iu  a  cauoe  like 
house  made  of  the  Arbor-vita-  leaves.  Oue  of 
these  was  attached  to  or  suspended  from  near¬ 
ly  every  twig  both  outside  and  inside  of  the 
tree.  With  a  pump  and  cyclone  nozzle  the  tree 
was  sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  pyre- 
thrum  (Buhach)  and  hellebore.  The  worms 
were  uot  injured  or  even  exercised  by  this  at 
all.  The  tree  was  next  sprayed  with  Paris- 
green  water  with  the  same  result.  Worms 
confined  iu  cans  with  leaves  dipped  iu  this 
water  were  not  harmed.  Specimens  were  sent 
to  U.  S.  Entomologist  C,  V.  Riley  and,  in  his 
absence,  the  pest  was  identified  by  his  assis¬ 
tant,  L,  O.  Howard,  as  the  Bag  worm — 
Thyridopteryx  ephemeraeformis.  Bulletin 
No  10,  issued  by  the  Dep’t.  of  Agriculture, 
says  that  at  irregular  intervals  it  becomes  a 
great  pest  when  nut  properly  dealt  with. 

HABITS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Eggs. — During  winter  time  the  de¬ 
pendent  sacs  or  bags  of  this  species  may  be 
seen  hanging  ou  the  twigs  of  almost  every 
kind  of  tree.  If  they  happen  to  be  on  con¬ 
iferous  trees,  aud  they  are  usually  more  abun¬ 
dant  on  these  than  on  deciduous  trees,  they 
are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  the  cones. 
In  reality  they  are  the  coverings  spun  by  the 
worm,  and  the}-  serve  uot  only  as  a  protection 
to  it,  but  also  to  the  eggs.  Upon  cutting  open 
the  larger  of  these  hags  iu  wiuter  time  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  the  shell  of  a  chrysa¬ 
lis  (technically  called  the  puparium)  which  is 
fiLled  with  numerous  small  yellow  eggs  (Fig. 
3512).  Each  of  these  is  a  little  over  oue  in’lli- 
metcr  iu  length,  obovate  in  form,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  delicate,  fawn-colored,  silky 
down.  In  this  condition  the  eggs  remai  u  from 
fall  throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring. 


crawlson  a  leaf  aud.guawinglittle  bits  from  the 
surface,  fastens  these  together  with  fine  silk  | 
spun  from  its  mouth.  Continually  adding  to  the 
mass,  the  larva  finally  produces  a  narrow, 
elongate  band,  which  is  then  fasteued  at  both 
ends  on  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  by  silky 
threads.  Having  secured  itself  from  falling 
down  by  some  threads,  it  now  straddles  this 
band  and,  bending  its  head  downward  (Fig. 
333,  6),  makes  n  dive  under  it, burns  a  complete 
somersault  and  lies  ou  its  back,  held  down  by 
the  band  (Fig.  331,  c).  By  a  quick  turning 
movement  the  larva  regains  its  feet,  the  baud 
now  extending  across  its  neck  (Fig.  333,  d).  It 
then  adds  to  the  band  at  each  end  until  the 
two  ends  meet,  aud  they  are  then  fasteued  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  narrow  collar 
which  encircles  the  uoek  of  the  worm.  Far 
from  restiug,  it  now  busies  itself  by  adding 
row  after  row  to  the  anterior  or  lower  end  of 
the  collar,  which  thus  rapidly  grows  iu  girth 
aud  is  pushed  further  aud  further  over  the 
maker  (Fig.  333,  e).  The  inside  of  this  bag  is 
now  carefully  lined  with  an  additional  layer 
of  silk,  and  tile  larva  now  marches  off,  carry¬ 
ing  the  bag  in  an  upright  position  (Fig.  333, 
/).  When  iu  motion  or  when  feeding,  the 
head  and  thoracic  segments  protrude 


from  the  lower 


of  the  bag,  the  rest 


Fig.  832— Thyridopteryx  ephemorffiforinls:  a,  larva; 
ft.  male  chrysalis:  female  moth:  d,  male  moth:  r. 

follicle  mid  puparium  cut  open  to  show  i-kks: /.  full 
grown  larva  with  bfts:  (l,  young  ltirvui  with  tholr  con¬ 
ical  upright  eovcrltiKfl;  all  natural  size. 

The  Larva  and  its  Bag.— About  the 
middle  of  May  in  this  latitude  the  eggs  hatch 
into  small  but  active  larvae,  which  at  once 
commence  to  construct  a.  portable  case  or  bag  iu 
which  to  live.  The  way  in  which  this  bag  is  pre¬ 
pared  is  curious  (Fig.  333,  a).  The  young  larva 


The  Imago  or  Perfect  Insect. — After  a 
lapse  of  about  three  weeks  from  pupation  a 
still  greater  difference  between  the  two  sexes 
becomes  apparent.  The  male  chrysalis  works 
its  way  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bag  and  half 
way  out  of  the  opening  at  the  extremity. 
Then  its  skin  burst®  and  the  imago  appears  as 
a  winged  moth  with  a  black,  hairy  body  aud 
glassy  wings  (Fig.  5132,  cl).  It  is  swift  of 


Fig.  333.— Thyridopteryx  ephemerajformis, 
the  young  larva  prepares  its  hag. 


of  the  body  being  bent  upward  aud  held  in 
this  position  by  tbe  bag.  As  the  worms  grow 
they  continue  to  increase  the  bags  from  the 
lower  end  and  they  gradually  begin  to  use 
larger  pieces  of  leaves,  or  bits  of  twigs  or  any 
other  objects  for  ornamenting  the  outside. 
Thus  the  bags  will  differ  accordiug  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kiud  of  tree  or  shrub  upou  which  the 
larva  happous  to  feed;  those  fouud on  conifer¬ 
ous  trees  being  ornamented  with  the  filiform 
pine  loaves,  usually  arrauged  lengthwise  ou 
the  bag,  while  those  on  the  various  deciduous 
trees  are  more  or  less  densely  and  irregularly 
covered  with  bits  of  leaves  interspersed  with 
pieces  of  twigs.  When  kept  iu  captivity  the 
worms  are  very  fond  of  using  bits  of  cork, 
straw  or  paper,  if  such  are  offered  to  them. 
When  the  bags,  with  the  growth  of  the  lar¬ 
va,  get  large  aud  heavy,  they  are  no  longer 
carried, but  allowed  to  hang  down  (Fig.  332,6). 
The  worms  undergo  four  molts,  and  at  each 
of  those  periods  they  close  up  the  mouths  of 
their  bags  to  remain  within  until  they  have 
cast  their  skin  aud  recovered  from  this  effort. 
The  old  skin,  as  well  os  the  excrement,  is 
pushed  out  through  a  passage  which  is  kept 
open  by  the  worms  at  the  extremity  of  the 
bag. 

The  young  larva  is  of  a  nearly  uuiform 
brown  color,  hut  whou  more  lull-grown  that 
portiou  of  the  body  which  is  covered  by  the 
bag  is  soft,  of  light-brown  color  and  reddish 
on  the  sides,  while  the  head  and  thoracic 
joints  are  horny  and  mottled  with  dark  brown 
and  white  (Fig.  332,  a).  The  numerous  hook? 

_ _  with  which  the  small,  lleshy 

prolegs  ou  the  middle  aud 
posterior  part  of  the  body 
IjPSSgy  are  furnished,  euable  the 

worm  to  firmly  cling  to  the 
silken  lining  of  the  bag,  so 
'Wjf  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be 

St  fmvS  pulled  out.  The  bag  of  the 
,  vfisa/  full-grown  worm  (Fig.  332,/) 
is  elongate-ovul  iu  shape,  its 
outlines  being  more  or  less 
irregular  on  account  of  the 
igX’LTaro.  irregularities  iu  the  ornamen- 

NKwSEf  tation  above  described.  The 

silk  itself  is  extremely  tough 
and  with  difficulty  pulled 
L  oi  asunder.  The  lav®  are  poor 

v  travelers  during  growth, 

and  though,  when  in  great  numbers,  they 
must  often  wander  from  one  branch  to  an¬ 
other,  they  rarely  leave  the  tree  upon  which 
they  were  born  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by 
hunger  through  the  defoliation  of  the  tree. 
Whou  full-grown,  however,  they  develop  a 
greater  activity,  especially  when  very  numer¬ 
ous,  aud,  letting  themselves  down  by  a  line 
silken  thread,  travel  fast  enough  across  side¬ 
walks  or  streets  and  often  for  a  considerable 
distance  uutil  they  reach  another  tree,  which 
they  ascend.  The  migratory  desire  is  instinc¬ 
tive;  for  should  the  worms  remain  on  the 
same  tree  they  would  become  so  numerous  as 
to  necessarily  perish  for  want  of  food. 

Duration.-  The  bags  of  the  worms  which 
are  to  produce  male  moths  attaiu  more  thuu 
an  inch  in  length,  while  those  which  produce 
females  attaiu  nearly  double  this  size.  When 
ready  to  transform,  the  larva  firmly  secures 
the  interior  end  of  the  bags  to  u  twig  or 
branch,  and  instinct  lends  it  to  reject  for  this 
purpose  any  deciduous  leaf  or  leaf -stem  with 
which  it  would  be  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
The  inside  of  the  bag  is  then  lengthened  with 
1  an  additional  lining  of  silk,  and  the  change  to 
k  chrysalis  is  made  with  their  heads  ulways 
downward.  The  chrysalis  is  of  u  dark-brown 
color,  that  of  the  male  (Fig.  3512,  6)  being  only 
half  the  size  of  that  of  the  female  (Fig.  332  e 
aud  Fig.  334,  a). 


Fig.  331.— Thyridopteryx  ephemerteforinls:  a.,  Folli¬ 
cle  cut  open  to  show  the  manner  In  which  the  female 
works  from  her  puparium  aufl  reaches  the  end  of  the 
bag,  natural  size;  b,  female  extracted  from  her  case, 
enlarged. 

flight,  and,  owing  to  its  small  size  aud  trans¬ 
parent  wings,  is  rarely  observed  in  nature. 
The  life  duration  of  this  sex  i.s  also  very  short. 
The  female  imago  is  naked  (save  a  ring  of 
pubescence  near  the  end  of  the  body,  of  yel¬ 
lowish-white  color),  and  entirely  destitute  of 
legs  and  wings  (Fig.  333,  e,  and  Fig.  5134,  6). 
She  pushes  her  way  partly  out  of  the  chrysa¬ 
lis,  her  head  reaching  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
bag  where,  without  leaving  the  same,  she 
waits  the  approach  of  the  male.  The  nntnuer 
iu  which  the  chrysalis  shell  is  elougated  aud 
reaches  to  the  end  of  the  bag  is  shown  in  Fig. 
884,  ",  aud  an  enlarged  side  view  of  the  female 
showing  the  details  of  structure  is  shown  at.  6, 
in  the  same  figure,  The  extensility  of  the 
male  genitalia,  which  permits  him  to  reach 
the  female  within  her  bag,  is  set  forth  iu  the 
accompanying  Fig.  8515,  where  the  parts  are 
shown  at  rest,  0  and  d,  and  in  action,  6. 


Fig.  385.— Thyridopteryx  ophomormformis:  b.  The 
end  of  male  abdomen  from  tlic  side,  showing  genl 
folia  oxt. .tided;  <>,  genitalia  In  repose  veutral  view;  ti, 
do.,  dorsal  view  enlarged. 

Fertilization  being  accomplished,  the  female 
works  her  way  back  within  the  chrysalis  skin 
aud  fills  it  with  eggs,  receding  as  she  does  so 
toward  the  lower  end  of  the  bag,  where,  hav¬ 
ing  completed  the  work  of  oviposit, ion,  she 
forces,  with  a  last  effort,  her  shrunken  body 
out  of  the  opening,  drops  exhausted  to  tlie 
ground,  and  parishes.  When  the  female  has 
withdrawn,  the  slit  at  the  head  of  the  pupari¬ 
um  and  the  elastic  opening  of  the  bag  closes 
aguiu,  and  the  eggs  thus  remain  securely  pro¬ 
tected  till  they  are  ready  to  hatch  the  ensu¬ 
ing  spring. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  bag-worm  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  more  southern  portion  of  the  Middle 
States  aud  iu  the  Southern  States,  but  seems 
to  be  absent  from  the  l’euiusuln  of  Florida. 
Within  these  limits  it  extends  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  Texas,  aud  reaches  the  less  timbered 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Northward, 
it  is  occasionally  found  iu  New  York  and 
even  Massachusetts,  but  so  rarely  and  locally 
restricted  that  neither  Dr.  Harris  nor  D 
Fitch  mentioned  it  in  their  publieatious  ou 
economic  entomology. 

food-plants. 

The  Bag-worm  is  known  to  feed  ou  a  large 
number  of  trees  aud  shrubs,  but  has  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  certain  kinds  of  coniferous  trees, 
notably  the  Red  Cedar  and  Arbor-vita?,  aud 
as  these  evergreens  are  much  less  able  to 
stand  the  loss  of  their  foliage  than  the  deci¬ 
duous  tret's,  the  worms  are  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  former  thau  to  the  latter. 

REMEDIES. 

Prof.  Riley  says  that  the  bags  which  cou 
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tain  the  hiberuating  eggs  may  be  gathered 
and  burned.  This  work  may  be  so  easily  done 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  increase  of  this 
species.  From  the  natural  history  facts  given, 
it  is  clear  that  they  begin  their  work  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  fairy  developed,  and  arseni¬ 
cal  mixtures  properly  sprayed  on  the  trees 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  repeated  once 
or  twice  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  later  in 
the  season,  will  prove  an  effectual  protection 
to  trees  of  all  kinds.  This  can  be  done  at 
small  expense,  and  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
the  trees.  That  the  thorough  spraying  of  our 
Arbor-vibe  did  not  kill  or  harm  the  worms, 
is  due,  we  must  assume,  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  deferred  too  loug  (August  7)  and  that 
they  were  in  a  period  of  their  lives  when  they 
do  not  eat. 

Noth:. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  writer 
finds  that  other  Arbor-vitee  trees  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds  are  also  infested 
with  this  Bag-worm.  We  are  now  gathering 
all  the  worms  by  hand — a  tedious  work. 


A  CHEAP  AND  CONVENIENT  LITTLE 
GREENHOUSE. 


FRED.  GRUNDY. 


For  growing  very  early  vegetables  and  cab¬ 
bage  and  sweet  potato  plants  on  a  small  scale, 
the  little  greenhouse  shown  at  Fig.  336  cau 
hardly  be  excelled.  It  is  a  cheap  affair,  sim¬ 
ple  in  construction,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  live  farmer,  who  desires  to 
enjoy  green  delicacies  earlier  than  they  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  who  wishes  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  labor  of  makiug  common 
hot-beds  every  spring. 

It  is  regarded  as  indispensable  by  its 
owner,  a  farmer  living  in  the  western  part  of 
this  State.  The  manner  of  its  construction  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  sketch.  It  runs  east  aud 
west,  and  has  a  southern  exposure.  It  is  eight 
feet  wide  and  is  long,  contains  a  single  bench 
under  the  glass  48  inches  wide,  a  back  bench 
22  inches  wide,  aud  an  alley  20  inches  wide. 
The  bight  from  the  floor  of  the  alley  to  the  ties 
is  5*  ,j  feet.  The  posts  are  oak  or  cedar,  set  in 
the  ground,  as  shown.  The  topi  are  sawed  off 
evenly  and  a  2x4  plate  is  spiked  on,  upon 
which  the  ends  of  the  2  x  I  rafters  rest.  The 
sash  are  common  3x(J  feet,  and  their  outer 
edges  rest  ou  the  rafters,  which  are  placed 
three  feet  apart.  Without  these  rafters  to  rest 
on,  the  sash  is  almost  Certain  to  sag  more  or 
less.  The  roof  is  common  boards  covered  with 
double-thick  rooliug  felt,  or  rubber  roofing. 
The  back,  front  and  ends  are  common  boards 
covered  with  heavy  felt  aud  weather-boarded. 
The  front  bench  is  six  inches  deep,  and  its 
floor  rests  ou  2x4  cross-pieces.  The  back 
bench  is  solid  earth,  and  on  it  are  grown  rhu¬ 
barb,  asparagus,  etc.  The  alley  is  boarded  up 
to  the  top  of  the  benches  The  entrance  is 
through  a  little  6  x  8  foot  building,  erected  at 
the  west  end,  and  not  shown  in  the  sketch.  It 
serves  as  a  wind-break  at  that  end,  and  as  a 
place  for  necessary  tools  used  in  the  house. 
Under  the  front  bench  is  an  open  space  where 
pots  anil  dormant  plants  may  be  kept,  celery 
blanched,  etc.  If  desired,  the  house  may  be 
heated,  during  cold  spells,  by  excavating  a 
pit  iu  the  entry  building,  puttiug  in  a  grate 
and  laying  a  Ouo  of  drain-tile  under  the  front 
bench,  connecting  with  a  chimney  of  the  same 
material  at  the  opposite  end. 

The  owner  of  the  ouo  from  which  the  sketch 
was  made,  almost  buries  it  in  straw  every 
autumn,  and  be  grows  lettuce,  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  nil  winter,  and  has  nice  turnip  rad¬ 
ishes  for  his  table  before  seed  can  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground.  lie  keeps  frost  out  during 
severo  weather  with  a  two- burner  oil-stove, 
placed  in  a  shoot-iron  case  aud  set  in  the  ally. 
As  the  house  is  tight,  the  air  inside  is  easily 
kept  above  freezing  point,  even  when  the 
weather  outside  is  near  zero.  A  two  gallon 
tin  can,  rest  ing  on  iron  bars  across  the  top  of 
the  stove-ease  aud  filled  with  water,  keeps 
the  air  sufficiently  moist. 

From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle 
of  April,  or  until  farm  work  begins,  theowner 
spends  about  one-third  of  his  time  iu  it,  pot¬ 
ting  his  jdauts  aud  observing  their  growth. 
His  lettuce  comes  on  the  table  crisp  and  tender, 
and  as  white  as  well  blanched  celery.  Aspar¬ 
agus  and  rhubarb  grow  luxuriantly  on  his 
back  bench,  and  the  celery  he  blanches  under 
the  front  bench  is  simply  delicious.  In  sum- 
nier  the  house  is  used  by  the  ladies  for  grow¬ 
ing  cucumbers,  rooting  flowering  plants, 
drying  fruit,  etc.  The  soil  on  the  bench  is 
thoroughly  worked  over  and  partly  renewed, 
and  fresh  clumps  of  asparagus  aud  rhubarb 
are  set  In  the  back  bench  early  in  the  fall  of 
each  year. 

Such  a  house  as  this  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  farmer  who  owns  his  farm.  It  costs 
ut  little,  is  easily  managed,  much  more  satis¬ 


factory  than  hot-beds,  while  it  may  be  made 
a  source  of  much  pleasure,  aud  some  profit. 
Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  lie  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  <>t  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
nakln«  a  question,  please  see  IT  It  Is  not  answered  111 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  oil  u  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


THE  TASSELS  AND  SILK  OF  CORN. 

R.  S.,  Provincetonm,  Mass. — What  is  the 
tassel  of  corn  ?  Is  it  the  top  of  the  stalk  which 
contains  the  pollen,  or  is  it  the  silk  on  the 
ears  i  Would  there  be  any  corn  if  the  top  of 
the  stalk  was  cut  off  before  it  bad  shed  its 
pollen.  Does  it  make  the  ears  grow  larger  to 
cut  the  top  down  close  to  them  after  it  has 
shed  its  pollen  1  Is  the  coru  rendered  less 
sweet  by  cutting  the  stalk  off  down  close  to 
the  ears  ? 

Ans. — The  tassels  are  the  male  flowers 
which  terminate  the  stalk.  They  bear  the 
pollen  which,  when  ripe,  drops  upon  the 
“  silk”  of  the  sets  or  embryo  ears  below,  or  is 
blown  to  the  silk;  of  other  plants.  The  silk 
consists  of  many  silk-like  threads  one  of  which 
goes  to  each  ovary  or. embryo  kernel  of  corn. 
These  threads  are  the  pistils  or  female  organs 
of  the  plant  and  comprise  the  germ  or  ovary 
(kernel),  a  long  stile,  (silk)  eudiag  in  n  divided 
stigma  which  will  be  seen  to  be  clothed  with 
minute  hairs.  The  pollen  grains  from  the 
“  tassel  ”  fall  upon  the  stigmas  and  commence 
to  grow,  as  it  were,  until,  through  the  silk, 
they  reach  and  impregnate  the  ovule  of  the 
ovary  (kernel).  Now,  unless  each  stigma  re¬ 


cer  in  the  navy  or  marine  corps,  or  any  en¬ 
listed  man,  however  employed,  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  or  in  its 
marine  corps,  whether  regularly  mustered  or 
not,  disabled  by  reason  of  any  wound  or  in¬ 
jury  received,  or  disease  contracted,  while  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

Second.  Any  master  serving  on  a  gunhoat 
or  any  pilot,  engineer,  sailor,  or  other  person 
not  regularly  mustered,  serving  upon  any 
gunboat  or  war-vessel  of  the  United  States, 
disabled  by  any  wound  or  injury  received,  or 
otherwise  incapacitated,  while  in  the  line  of 
duty,  for  procuring  his  subsistence  by  manuaj 
labor. 

Third.  Any  person  not.  an  enlisted  soldier 
in  the  army,  serving  for  the  time  being  as  a 
member  of  the  militia  of  any  State,  under 
orders  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  volunteered  for  the  time  being  to  serve 
with  any  regularly  organized  military  or 
naval  force  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
otherwise  volunteered  and  rendered  service 
in  any  engagement  with  rebels  or  Indians, 
disabled  in  consequence  of  wound  or  injury 
received  in  the  line  of  duty  iu  such  temporary 
service.  But  no  claim  of  a  State  militiaman, 
or  non-enlisted  person,  on  account  of  dis¬ 
ability  from  wounds  or  injury  received  in 
battle  with  rebels  or  Indians,  while  temporar¬ 
ily  rendering  service,  shall  be  valid  unless 
prosecuted  to  a  successful  issue  prior  to  the 
fourth  of  July,  1874. 

Fourth.  Any  acting  assistant  or  contract 
surgeons  disabled  by  any  wound  or  injury  re¬ 
ceived  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of 
duty  while  actually  performing  the  duties  of 
assistant  surgeou  or  actiug  assistant  sur¬ 
geon  with  any  military  force  iu  the  field, 
or  in  transitu,  or  in  hospital. 

Fifth.  Any  provost-mursbal,  deputy  pro¬ 
vost-marshal,  or  enrolling-officer  disabled,  by 
reason  of  any  wound  or  injury,  received  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  procure  a  subsist¬ 
ence  by  manual  labor. 
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ceives  pollen  the  kernel  to  which  the  silk  leads 
will  not  develop,  aud  we  shall  find  that  there 
will  be  no  kernel  upon  the  cob.  It  we  cover 
the  set  or  embryo  ear  with  paper,  so  excluding 
all  pollen  from  the  silk  when  it  appears  we 
shall  have  no  grain.  If  we  should  cut  off  the 
stigmas  of  half  the  silks  lief  ore  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  pollen,  half  of  the  cob  would  have  no 
corn.  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
destroy  a  certain  number  of  silks  and  to  fore¬ 
tell  just  how  many  kernels  would  be  missing 
in  the  matured  ear. 

Our  friend  will  see,  then,  that  if  a  single 
corn  plant  were  grown  far  away  from  any 
Other  corn  plant  and  its  tassel  were  destroyed 
before  shedding  any  pollen,  the  plant 
could  not  possibly  produce  a  single  kernel  of 
coru.  The  same  thing  often  occurs  without 
the  interference  of  man.  If,  when  the  pollen 
is  ripe,  a  continuous  strong  wind  occurs,  the 
pollen  is  blown  away  from  the  plant  and  the 
silk  and  ovaries  must  perish. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  tassel  bo  cut  off 
as  soou  as  it  begins  to  grow  the  ears  will 
be  the  larger  for  it.  Of  course  such  emascu¬ 
lated  plants  must  receive  pollen  from  other 
plants  not  beheaded.  But  we  should  never 
cut  off  the  plants  ‘'close  to  the  ears,”  because 
the  leaves  arc  essential  to  the  production  of 
the  grain,  which  is  just  as  much  the  fruit  of 
the  corn  plant  as  the  apple  is  the  fruit  of  an 
apple  tree.  We  do  not  know  what  effect  such 
treatment  would  have  upon  the  quality  or 
“sweetness”  of  the  coru. 

PERSONS  ENTITLED  TO  PENSIONS. 

IF.  H.  E.,  Bans  ford,  Canada. — My  father 
served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  my 
friends  say  lam  entitled  to  a  pension.  Will 
you  tell  us  who  can  claim  pensions  i 

Ans. — Section  4,(523  of  the  Revised  Statues 
gives  the  following  list  of  those  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  government  bounty  : 

First.  Any  officer  of  the  army,  including 
regulars,  volunteers,  and  militia,  or  any  offi¬ 


If  any  person  embraced  within  these  pro¬ 
visions  has  died  since  March  4,  1861,  or  here¬ 
after  dies  by  reason  of  any  wouud,  injury  or 
disease,  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  an 
invalid  pension  had  he  been  disabled,  his 
widow,  or  if  there  be  uo  widow,  or  in  case  of 
her  death,  without  payment  to  her  of  any 
part  of  the  {tension,  his  child  or  children,  under 
16  years  of  age,  shall  be  eutitled  to  receive  the 
same  pension  as  the  husbaud  or  father  would 
have  beeu  entitled  to  had  he  been  totally  dis¬ 
abled,  to  commence  from  the  death  of  the  hus¬ 
band  or  father,  to  continue  to  the  widow  dur¬ 
ing  her  widowhood,  aud  to  his  child  or  children 
until  they  severally  attain  the  age  of  16  years, 
and  no  longer;  and,  if  the  widow  remarry,  the 
child  or  children  shall  be  entitled  from  the 
date  of  remarriage. 

In  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws, 
children  born  before  the  marriage  of  their 
parents,  if  acknowledged  by  the  father  before 
or  after  the  marriage,  shall  be  deemed  legiti¬ 
mate. 

The  remarriage  of  auy  widow,  dependent 
mother  or  sister,  entitled  to  pensiou,  shall  not 
bar  her  right  to  such  pensiou  to  the  date  of 
her  remarriage,  whether  an  application  there¬ 
for  was  filed  before  or  after  such  marriage; 
but  ou  the  remarriage  of  any  widow,  depen¬ 
dent  mother,  or  dependent  sister,  having  a 
pension,  such  pension  shall  cease. 

OIL-MEAL  AND  CORN  AS  FEED. 

E.  D.  K.,  Burlington,  Kan. — What  weight 
of  shelled  corn  is  a  tou  of  old-process  oil-meal 
equivalent  to*  I  have. a  large  number  of 
Merino  sheep  to  wiuter  aud  have  only  prairie 
hay  aud  corn-fodder,  part  of  the  latter  with 
the  nubbins  on,  and  part  tasseled  and  full- 
grown  without  having  made  auy  shoots.  The 
oil-meal  cau  be  kud  down  at  821  per  tou,  aud 
1  have  thought  that  a  light  feed  of  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  hay  and  fodder  they  will 
eat  would  winter  them  in  fair  condition.  If 
I  could  learn  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  amount 


of  meal,  I  could  determine  how  much  to  pay 
for  corn. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Linseed  meal — old  process — consists  of  the 
following  substances  that  are  digestible;  viz 


Albuminoids 

27.6 

per 

cent. 

Carbohydrates 

27.0 
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Fat 

10.6 

M 

11 

Corn  contains 

Albuminoids 

8.4 

» 

11 

Carbohydrates 

60.6 

11 

11 

Fat 

4.S 

n 

11 

As  fat  is  estimated  at  2V£  times  the  value  of 
carbohydrates  (the  reason  for  this  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  next  article  on  feeding  sub¬ 
stances  and  feeding)  the  carbohydrates  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fat  in  the  linseed  meal  are 
equivalent  to  53)4  per  cent.,  while  in  the  corn 
they  would  be  72.4  per  cent,  the  excess  being 
12  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  corn,  while  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  albuminoids  is  12  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
the  linseed  meal.  Corn-fodder  is  exceedingly 
deficient  iu  albuminoids,  containing  only  1.1 
per  cent,  against  37  per  cent,  of  carbohy¬ 
drates,  heuee  the  linseed  meal  would  be  a 
considerably  more  valuable  food  than  corn, 
both  on  account  of  the  excess  of  albuminoids 
and  the  beneficial  result  of  this  excess  upon 
the  digestion  of  the  corn-fodder  and  the  coarse 
hay.  A  fair  estimate  as  to  the  money  value 
of  the  two  substances  would  be  25  percent, 
more  for  the  linseed  meal  than  for  the  corn. 

J.  Ti. ,  Onoontct ,  N.  Y. — The  grass  sent  for 
name  is  Crab  Grass — Panicum  sanguinale. 
It  is  an  annual  grass  aud  easily  exterminated 
by  not  allowing  it  to  mature  seeds.  It  grows 
rapidly  during  the  hottest  months.  It  makes 
good  hay,  but  has  few  leaves  at  the  base,  and 
forms  a  poor  sward.  All  grass-eating  animals 
are  fond  of  it. 


DISCUSSION. 


BERMUDA  GRASS. 

A.  A.  Crozier,  Dep't  Ag;l,  Washington, 
D.  C.— Iu  the  Ritral’s  editorial  of  August  13 
it  was  mistaken  iu  supposing  that  I  recom¬ 
mended  Bermuda  Grass  for  cultivation  north 
of  Washington,  It  is  certainly,  however, 
practically  hardy  in  Washington  aud  vicinity. 
Dr.  Vasev,  Botauist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  known  it  here  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  states  that  it  will  stand  any  num¬ 
ber  of  winters.  It  withstood  the  unusual 
severity  of  last  winter  wherever  tdere  was  a 
continuous  sod,  only  the  exposed  runners 
living  killed  back,  and  it  seems  to  be  gradually 
spreading  in  this  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
vigorous  patches  1  have  seen  is  situated  high 
up  on  the  south  face  of  an  exposed  bluff  some 
20  feet  high.  The  grass  now  occurs  iu  all 
quarters  of  this  city  ami  on  many  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farms.  There  is  necessarily  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  north  it  is 
of  value,  and  I  have  attempted  to  have  it  bet¬ 
ter  known  mainly  that  growers  might  judge  for 
themselves.  I  have  thought  it  worthy  of 
more  atteution  in  Virginia  for  summer  pas¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  at  its  best  when  Blue  Grass  aud 
clover  fail.  Farther  north  its  growth  is  too 
small  to  be  of  much  value,  though  iu  places  it 
withstands  the  winters  as  far  north  as  Michi¬ 
gan,  where  Dr.  Beal  states  that  it  “more  than 
holds  its  own.”  The  Rural's  is  the  first  seri¬ 
ous  objection  that  I  have  heard  to  Bermuda 
as  a  law®  grass  on  account  of  its  habit  of 
growth.  It  is  largely  used  for  that  purpose  in 
the  South,  and  1  daily  pass  a  lawn  chiefly 
composed  of  this  grass,  where  it  forms  a  close 
uniform  turf  and  does  not  throw  up  its  strag¬ 
gling  runners  as  where  left  to  itself. 

J.  B.,  Chicago,  III.— In  the  article  headed 
“Public  Dairy  Contests,”  iu  the  Rural  of 
i  Aug.  20th,  the  paper  says,  “The  Jerseymen 
yvould  evidently  wish  to  confine  the  test  to 
butter  alone,  paying  less  regard  to  the  skim- 
milk  or  calves.”  This  the  Jerseymen  will  not 
admit.  Niue  out  of  10  of  them  raise  their 
calves  on  skim-milk  and  make  as  good  use  of 
it  as  the  Holstein  men  do  of  theirs,  but  the 
Jerseymen  would  have  very  good  aud  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  the 
Rural’s  proposition  of  estimating  the  value 
of  the  skim-milk  at  so  much  per  pound.  They 
might  justly  claim  that  would  be  paying  too 
much  for  water.  If  the  skim-milk  is  t.o  count 
as  a  factor  in  such  tests,  then  a  much  more 
equitable  way  would  be  to  ascertain  the  actual 
amount  of  solids  it  contaius  aud  give  credit 
accordingly,  eliminating  the  water  entirely. 


Comm  exic .itions  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
September  3, 1SS7. 

O.  P.  B.-J.  P.-A.  L.  C.-F.  L,  D.-J.  B.  M.-J.  W.  G.— 
T.  H.  Y-,  thanks.— S  E.— S.  C.  L.— E.  P.— E.  B  T.— J.  F. 
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— E.  S.  G.— C.  E.  1\,  thanks.— G.  E.  C  — T.  H.  Y,— T.H.H 
J.  J.  M  -J.  11.  a.-R.  V;  thanks.— H.,  s.-L.  H.  S.-i.  p. 
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Ctrmjwljm. 


Dakota  Territory. 

A  FARMER’S  TRIP  TO  DAKOTA. 

After  reading  and  hearing  much  said 
about  the  wonderful  land  and  climate  of  Da¬ 
kota,  1  concluded  last  spring,  after  getting 
my  corn  planted,  to  take  a  short  trip  out 
there.  I  left  my  home  in  Albany  Couuty, 
N.  Y.,  May  20.  1  speuta  few  days  in  Chica¬ 
go,  then  bought  a  1, 000-mile  ticket  and  started 
out  on  the  Chicago  &  North-western  Railroad, 
which  took  me  through  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  and  into  South-eastern  Dakota.  I  went 
through  the  counties  of  Brookings,  Hamlin 
and  Codington,  to  Watertown ;  then  west,  to 
Clark  Center,  the  couuty  seat  of  Clark  Couu¬ 
ty,  aud  fiuding  that  a  very  enterprising, 
business-like  place,  and  a  fine  rolling  prairie 
of  extra  good  laud  surrounding  the  town,  I 
concluded  to  stop  over  and  investigate  that 
part  of  the  country.  After  making  many  in¬ 
quiries  I  took  the  stage  to  Willow  Lake,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Southern  part,  of  the  county. 
There  1  found  still  better  land,  with  rich, 
deep,  black  loam,  and  a  beautiful  little  lake 
covering  about (500  acres,  with  high,  dry  banks; 
some  stone  and  good  building  sand  along 
the  shores.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  an 
abuudauce  of  game,  ducks,  geese  and  other 
water-fowls  that  frequent  these  lakes  during 
the  fall  and  early  spring.  The  land  around 
there  is  a  gently  rolling  prairie;  almost  every 
acre  can  be  plowed,  uo  slews  or  creeks  to  inter¬ 
fere.  The  county  is  new.  having  been  taken 
up  only  five  years.  It  is  now  well  settled  with 
wide-awake  Americans,  mostly  from  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  New  York  aud  New  England, 
people  who  seem  to  he  at  home  there.  A 
good  portion  of  the  laud  is  already  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  were 
waving  in  the  breeze.  Corn  was  up  nicely. 
Three  and  four-horse  teams  were  turning 
over  the  prairie  sod  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  in  every  direction. 

Some  were  sowing  fiax  on  the  freshly- 
plowed  sod  after  cutting  it  up  a  little  with  a 
Disc  harrow.  The  stubble  ground  is  plowed 
with  riding  gang  plows  cutting,  two  furrows 
at  a  time.  A  boy  can  ride  and  drive  a 
team  plowing  five  acres  per  day,  aud  with  a 
20-foot  harrow,  cau  harrow  40  acres  per  day. 
The  climate  was  cool  and  invigorating,. with 
dry,  clear  atmosphere.  There  is  so  little  sick¬ 
ness  that  doctors  have  to  make  extravagdht 
charges  wheu  called  upon,  iu  o'-der  to  make  a 
living.  Poor  place  for  physicians  Hnd  under¬ 
takers.  Most  farmers  there  hire  their  young 
stock  herded  at  81  50  per  head  for  the  season. 
Pences  are  few  and  far  between.  Horses  and 
cows  kept  for  use  are  picketed  on  the  prairie 
with  50  or  00  feet  of  rope  attached  to  their 
forefeet,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  an 
iron  pin  driven  in  the  ground.  Any  amount 
of  grass  can  be  hired  cut  aud  stacked  at  81  50 
to  ?2  per  ton.  Good  water  can  bo  found 
almost  anywhere  by  digging  from  10  to  20 
feet.  The  settlers  have  taken  up  the  land  un¬ 
der  the  Homestead,  Pre-emption  and  Tree- 
claims  laws.  Many  of  them  have  gone  there 
without  any  capital  and  have  undertaken 
more  than  they  can  manage.  They  huve  gone 
into  debt  for  stock  and  farming  implements, 
for  which  they  have  had  to  chattel -mortgage 
at  ruinous  rates  of  interest,  and  are  now 
obliged  to  sell  a  portiou  of  tbeir  land  or  “re¬ 
linquishments”  at  almost  any  price,  iu  order 
to  save  their  stock  and  farming  machinery 
from  being  taken  or  sold  under  chattel  mort¬ 
gages.  M.  w.  p. 

Minnesota. 

The  “ Twin  Cities"  of  the  Northwest;  Minne¬ 
sota  “ Agricultural  College”  with  a  corps 
of  Professors  but  no  students;  snobbish  dis¬ 
dain oj  the  lit  era  rg  faculty;  “ tree  agents 
Lake  Minnetonka;  a  visit  to  Peter  M. 
Gideon;  his  pooailogic.nl  labors;  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  State  experimental  orchard. 


Carver,  Carver  Co,,  August  23.  —  We 
reached  St.  Paul  aud  Minneapolis  Aug.  18. 
These  “  Twin  Cities,”  although  so-called,  are 
none  the  less  jealous  rivals,  and  their  ambition 
to  excel  each  other  seems  even  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  them  to  broader  undertakings  and  greater 
expenditures  for  the  mere  purpose  of  excel¬ 
ling.  So  rapid  has  been  tbeir  growth  and  so 
high  their  anticipations,  that  nearly  the  en¬ 
tire  six  or  seven  miles  of  intervening  territory 
are  being  laid  out  into  city  lots,  much  of  it 
graded,  the  streets  opened  for  travel,  and  the 
lots  held,  and  many  of  them  sold,  at  what 
may  fairly  be  deemed  fabulous  prices. 

The  extensive  grounds  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Agricultural  Society  are  included  iu 
this  intervening  territory,  us  is  also  the  State 
College  Farm,  which  is  yet  mainly  unim¬ 
proved,  and  which  has  now  become  so  far 
eligible  for  city  purposes  that  the  proposition 
is  said  to  be  under  consideration  to  convert  it 
also  into  city  lots.  The  Agricultural  Col¬ 


lege  of  Minnesota  is  made  an  appendage  of 
the  State  University,  and  is  being  managed 
rather  ns  an  experimental  station  than  as  an 
educational  institution— it  having  no  students 
although  provided  with  a  corps  of  Professors. 
A  hasty  visit  to  the  grounds  showed  a  small 
vineyard,  a  few  acres  planted  with  nursery 
stock,  apparently  for  experimental  purposes, 
together  with  several  plots  devoted  to  garden 
and  field  vegetables,  the  whole  being  under 
the  control  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  a  Professor  of  that  institution. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  lack  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  students  may  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  tendency  of  students,  and  possibly  oven 
of  the  faculty  iu  the  strictly  literary  depart¬ 
ments,  to  hold  themselves  above  and  aloof 
from  those  iu  agricultural  departments,  as 
well  as  to  the  unwillingness  of  young  persons 
to  place  themselves  iu  such  humiliating  posi¬ 
tions  of  subordination. 

There  is  understood  to  be  a  disposition, 
among  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  that  it  should  be  divorced  from  this 
connection  and  established  upon  a  strictly  in¬ 
dependent  basis. 

Minnesota  seems  by  no  means  to  be  exempt 
from  the  operations  of  the  ubiquitous  charac¬ 
ters  known  as  “tree  agents,”  and  their  opera¬ 
tions  here  have  proved  so  objectionable  that 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  last  winter 
framed  a  bill,  which  the  Legislature  enacted 
into  a  law,  requiring  persons  vending  trees  in 
the  State  to  enter  iuto  bonds  conditioned  for 
tbe  payment  of  damages  in  case  their  stock 
should  not  be  found  to  fulfill  their  representa¬ 
tions.  At  the  Nurserymen’s  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  June  last  an  effort  is  said  to  have 
been  made  to  secure  action  unfriendly  to  such 
law,  but  without  the  hoped  for  result.  Still 
it  seems  improbable  that  these  very  persistent 
gentry  will  fail  to  make  the  effort,  through 
the  courts  or  otherwise,  to  cause  it  to  be  set 
aside. 

Our  entrance  into  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
was  over  the  railroad  bridge  which  spans  tbo 
“Father  of  Waters,”  at  what,  in  our  school¬ 
boy  days  was  the  remote  and  little  known 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ;  but,  between  the  recent 
drought  and  depletions  l>y  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments,  it  proves  but  a  tame  realization 
of  either  our  early  fancies  or  of  more  modern 
representations. 

Our  next  objective  point  was  Lake  Minne¬ 
tonka,  which  has,  withiu  a  few  years,  become 
a  noted  summer  resort,  attracting  not  merely 
the  residents  of  the  neighboring  cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  South  and  East.  Two  or  three 
linos  of  railway  connect  it  with  the  above 
named  cities;  four  or  five  very  large  hotels 
and  several  steamers  on  the  lake  minister  to 
the  demands  of  resorters,  while  numerous 
smaller  cruft  afford  facilities  for  fishing  and 
huuting. 

Our  object,  however,  was  to  call  on  the 
widely  known  pioneer  horticulturist,  Peter 
M.  Gideon,  who  located  hero  more  than  80 
years  since,  aud  has  inaugurated  the  work 
which  has  rendered  his  name  a  household 
word  aiming  the  pomologists  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Commencing  the  planting  of  fruit  in  a 
region  aud  climate  which  afforded  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  to  guide  him,  his  earlier 
efforts  were  rendered  nearly  nugatory,  not 
merely  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  but 
also  by  the  unlooked  for  prevalence  and 
severity  of  blight,  which  literally  swept  away 
his  earlier  plantations. 

Defeated  but  not  discouraged,  and  guided 
by  this  experience,  he,  almost  singly,  entered 
upon  the  arduous  task  of  creating  a  |  omology 
for  this,  his  chosen  region.  For  80  years  ho 
has  persevered  iu  the  process  of  originating 
varieties  from  t  he  seed.  Finding  his  trial  of 
the  imported  Russian  apples  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory  on  uecount  of  tbeir  apparent  lia¬ 
bility  to  blight,  he  has  more  recently  turned 
his  attention  to  the  crabs;  ns  In  his  estimation 
superior  in  hardiness,  and  less  liable  to  the 
blight  during  the  heat  of  summer — a  disease 
which  in  this  far  northern  region  appears  to 
be  quite  as  fatal  to  the  apple  as  it  is  to  the 
pear  iu  more  southern  regions,  if  not,  in  fact, 
considerably  more  so. 

Mr.  Gideon,  after  fruiting  a  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings,  selects  seeds  from  the  best  of  them, 
which  are  planted  aud  fruited.  From  these, 
iu  turn,  tbe  most  promising  are  selected, 
aud  the  same  process  is  repeated.  As  already 
stated,  this  continuous  reproduction  has  now 
been  pursued  for  more  than  SO  years,  and  he 
finds  the  process  becoming  more  effective 
with  each  succeeding  reproduction,  the  varia¬ 
tions  greater  and  the  desirable  varieties  more 
frequent. 

Varieties  are  also  found  to  vary  greatly  in 
their  liability  to  their  attacks  of  blight;  hence, 

Mr.  G - is  accustomed  to  keep  this  fact  iu 

mind,  iu  his  selections  of  seeds  for  planting. 
Occasionally  one  of  these  crab  seedliugs  is 
found  to  vary  widely  from  the  type,  producing 


fruit  of  largo  size,  with  short  stem,  and  even 
affording  a  near  approach  to  the  quality  and 
flavor  of  Pyrus  mains — our  more  common 
American  apple.  Several  of  these,  such  as 
Wealthy,  Gideon,  Peter  and  perhaps  others, 
have  already  been  somewhat  widely  dissem¬ 
inated,  especially  in  the  Nf  rthwesf. 

Some  yeai’s  since,  the  State  of  Minnesota 
purchased  a  tract  of  laud,  near  Mr.  G’s 
place,  to  bo  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and 
placed  it  in  his  charge,  allowing  him  a  small 
salary  in  consideration  of  his  services.  This 
arrangement  was  continued  for  several  years, 
aud  a  very  considerable  experimental  orchard 
was  planted  and  brought  into  bearing.  Owing, 
as  I  understand,  to  some  of  Mr.  G’s  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  very  possibly  also  to  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  others,  the  arrangement  has  been  dis¬ 
continued,  and  the  orchard  left  without 
supervision,  so  that  it  is  already  far  on  the 
way  to  ultimate  ruin;  but  my  space  is  already 
exceeded,  and  the  subject  must  therefore  be 
deferred  for  the  present.  t.  t.  I. yon. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Canailn. 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Aug  2(5. — We  had  a  re¬ 
markably  dry  spring  aud  summer,  but  lots  of 
rain  lately.  I  think  the  drought  is  caused  by 
neglect  to  plant  out  more  trees  to  replace,  in 
part,  the  natural  crop  of  timber  that  is  being 
rapidly  cut.  Most  of  the  crops  are  lees  than 
usual.  The  principal  shortage  is  in  potatoes, 
beans,  and  hay.  A  much  larger  acreage  than 
the  average  was  planted.  The  practical 
science  or  rather  art  of  farming  is  very  fast 
improving  here.  Fruit-growing  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  is  now  much  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  our  agriculture.  The  small  fruits 
were  very  good;  cherries  almost  a  complete 
failure.  Peaches  and  pears  ate  excellent. 
Anples  very  nice,  clear  of  spot,  not  very 
large,  and  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year,  but 
probably  as  good  as  an  average,  as  we  had  an 
extra  heavy  crop  iu  1  ssu.  We  are  getting 
discouraged  with  the  prices  of  cattle,  so  that 
horses  aud  hogs  are  our  leading  live  stock. 
Most  of  our  hogs  are  now  butchered  before 
they  are  very  fat,  iu  warm  weather,  iu  large 
factories.  All  kinds  of  timber  and  wood  are 
rapidly  rising  iu  price,  so  the  waste  of  timber 
is  almost  entirely  stopped.  F.  w.  w. 

On  kola. 

Alexandria,  Hauson  Co.,  Aug.  17. — Very- 
abundant  rains  during  the  last  mouth  arc 
helping  the  late  hay  and  potatoes  and  flax. 
Early  potatoes  that  were  ripe  before  the  rain 
are  showing  signs  of  rot.  The  land  has  not 
been  in  as  good  condition  for  plowing  since  I 
came  here.  t.  h.  y. 

Kansas. 

Douglas,  Butler  Co. ,  Aug.  21. — Wheat  al¬ 
most  a  failure;  only  about  1<>  per  cent,  worth 
cutting.  Oats  n  total  failure  in  this  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity.  Along  the  Arkansas  River, 
about  15  miles  west,  a  fair  crop  is  reported. 
My  oats  lay  in  the  ground  from  March  14th 
until  April  23d  when  they  began  to  appear 
nicely,  and  being  so  dry  and  late  the  chinch 
bugs  never  let  them  get  a  Start.  Corn  will 
average  about  15  bushels  per  aero;  burnt  by 
hot  winds.  Tame  grass  none:  prairie  grass 
fairly  cured  where  not  killed.  No  good  rains 
since  the  last  week  in  June.  Sub-soil  not  wet 
for  two  years.  Dry  30  l’eet  deep.  c.  l.  a. 

Hutchinson,  ltouo  Co.,  Aug.  20. — We  are 
having  good  rains  now,  which  will  help  the 
late  corn.  Corn  is  about  half  a  crop.  Wheat 
went  about  five  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  about 
20.  Potatoes  fair,  hay  a  fair  crop.  There 
will  be  but  little  wheat  sown,  on  account  of 
chinch  bugs.  Stock  is  doing  well. 

W.  E,  G. 

Nebranka. 

Brokenrow,  Custer  Co.,  August  28. — Wo 
have  had  light  rains  since  July  IS.  Corn  good 
on  old  ground;  light  on  new.  Wheat  averag¬ 
ing  15  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  about  30;  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  a  light  crop.  Vegetables  light  on 
account  of  dry  weather.  Very  little  of  other 
grains  raised.  J.  o. 

Ohio. 

Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Aug.  11. —  Mercury 
100  degrees  yesterday ;  to-day  begins  the  10th 
week  of  our  drought — not  more  than  one 
inch  of  rain  in  all  that  time.  w.  F.  u. 

Peiinnyl’anln. 

Meadvillk,  Crawford  Co.,  August  24. — 
The  Pond  corn  received  in  the  Rural's  free 
seed  distribution,  I  planted  May  10  on  a  some¬ 
what  gravelly  soil,  and  in  just  87  days  it  was 
fully  matured,  the  ears  being  nicely  filled  out 
with  large,  plump  grains.  Other  varieties, 
planted  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  ut  the 
same  time  ripened  about  12  to  14  days  later. 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  corn,  and  believe 
it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  late  corn  being  frosted.  f.  m.  n. 

Washington  Territory, 

Pomeroy,  Garfield  Co.,  Aug.  23. — The  Ru¬ 
ral  corn  was  planted  about  Muy  15,  and  is 


now  ripe  enough  to  out  and  shock;  suckers 
badly;  not  the  corn  we  want,  as  we  have  corn 
that  is  much  better  field  corn  and  as  early  as 
that  from  the  Rural.  Oue  of  these 
kinds  is  a  small  yellow  dent,  resembling  the 
Capital  corn.  Another  is  a  white  and  blue 
dent,  a  little  larger  than  the  yellow.  The 
third  is  a  clear  white  dent,  still  larger  than 
either,  and  quite  as  early.  The  sweet  corn  is 
the  earliest  of  its  kind,  a  splendid  addition  to 
our  garden  crop.  The  beans  from  some  cause 
are  tough  aud  woody  in  the  hull;  possibly  this 
is  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather.  The  Gar¬ 
den  Treasures  were  a  treat  for  the  girls.  All 
dried  up  now.  and  gone.  The  Diehl-Mediter¬ 
ranean  wheat  is  a  liue  variety,  but  I  think  it 
is  not  adapted  to  our  windy  climate  and  mode 
of  harvesting  (with  headers  mostly)  as  it  is 
easily  shattered.  The  Thousand-fold  rye 
pleases  me  very  much;  will  give  it  a  thorough 
test  next  year.  It  lias  only  one  fault — it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  mixed  part  white  and  part  black 
We  sampled  first  ripe  muskmelon  from  the 
Ritual  seed  to-day.  It  is  perfectly  splendid  . 

A.  H.  H. 

Wisconsin. 

Neinah,  Winnebago  Co.,  August  21. — We 
have  had  another  dry  season  which  has  been 
worse  than  that  of  last  year;  we  did  not  have 
any  rain  to  speak  of  till  the  middle  of  this 
month.  We  now  have  enough  to  make  good 
plowing.  Crops  are  (is  follows;  spring  wheat, 
not  any  worth  thrashing;  winter  wheat  good, 
yield  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  Rye  25  to 
80  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  light;  badly  hurt  by 
grasshoppers.  Corn  the  poorest  crop  that  has 
ever  been  raised  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Hay  about  oue-fourth  of  a  crop.  Potatoes  a 
very  poor  crop.  f.  w. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


AN  IMPORTANT  BULLETIN  FROM  PROF.  J.  W. 
SANBORN,  OF  TOE  MISSOURI  AO.  COLLEGE. 

Inauguration  of  a  system  of  four  years'  ro¬ 
tation  under  hard  conditions;  good  re¬ 
sults;  philosophy  of  rotation;  experiment 
in  rotation;  results , 

Science  teaches,  ami  practice  for  ages  has 
confirmed,  the  economic  value  of  rotation  of 
crops.  To-  measure  in  dollars  the  standard 
gauge  of  the  value  of  methods  in  farming,  the 
value  of  rotation  of  crops  in  practice,  a  four 
years’  rotation  was  laid  out  five  years  ago,  or 
the  month  Prof.  Sanborn  took  charge  of  the 
farm.  At  the  same  time,  after  careful  view 
of  the  soil,  climate  and  markets  of  Missouri, 
the  whole  farm  was  cut  loose  from  its  old 
methods,  and  a  course  of  farming  entered 
upon  totally  and  radically  different  from  that 
pursued  by  the  fanners  of  the  State.  The 
methods  adopted  aud  freely  presented  through 
public  lectures  and  public  writings  to 
the  State,  have  met  with  more  or  les-s 
criticism,  sometimes  ridicule  as  an 
exotic  growth,  and  chimerical,  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical  farmers. 
The  system  of  farming  thus  inaugurated  was 
not.  transplanted,  but  was  organized  upon  the 
applied  sciences,  modified  by  local  economic 
demands,  to  fit  the  demands  of  the  farmers, 
and  was  intended  to  he  wholly  within  their 
reach,  and,  furthermore,  was  believed  to  be 
calculated  to  fit  precisely  tlteir  demands,  and 
to  be  a  future  uid  to  them.  The  course  of 
funning  then  entered  upon  had  a  value,  to 
fanners  of  moderate  menus  as  well  as  to  others, 
unusual  to  a  public  farm  for  economic  tests, 
in  that  the  college  farm  was  without  good  tools, 
wns  insufficiently  stocked;  its  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  were  in  a  bad  condition  for  farming, 
stumps,  bushes  and  poor  fences  abounding  n 
the  fields  and  pastures,  and  it.  had  no  capital, 
nor  the  power  to  borrow  capital.  Thus  about 
the  hardest  conditions  possible  were  to  lie 
overcome  for  success.  One  other  drawback 
was  possible— an  era  of  low  and  falling  prices. 
Agriculture  has  seldom  had  a  worse  period. 
The  farm  has  received  uo  money  for  four 
years;  has  expended  from  its  own  revenue, 
for  the  public,  iu  round  numbers,  82,000  for 
experiment  work,  and  more  than  this  for  im¬ 
provements,  aud  has  doubled  its  crop  capaci¬ 
ty.  Its  wheat  this  year  was  771  bushels  from 
17  acres,  or  45' 7  bushels  per  acre.  Its  hay  is 
about  or  quite  three  tons  per  acre,  while  at 
this  date  its  unharvested  crops  are  heavy. 

Professor  Sanborn  trusts  that  he  will  not  be 
misunderstood  us  either  retorting  or  being 
boastful.  Au  extensive  experiment,  revolu 
tionary  of  Western  farm  practices,  and  based 
upon  science  applied  to  agriculture,  has  been 
under  trial  and  under  public  challenge,  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  he  speaks  directly  aud  plainly.  But  this 


general  success,  which  in  part  rests  upon  crop 
rotations,  he  uses  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  experiments  that  he  reviews  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin.  In  two  years  more  the  effects  of  the  first 
round  ol’  the  six  years’  farm  rotation,  ami  its 
allieil  practices,  will  have  culminated,  when 
he  hopes  that  a  full  statement  of  its  meth¬ 
ods  and  results  may.  by  some  one  for  the  col¬ 
lege,  lie  given  to  our  farmers.  So  fsr  it  has 
been  singularly  successful,  and  is  shown  to  lie 
easily  made  use  of  by  others,  for  none  can  be 
worse  handicapped  who  have  any  start. 

As  the  experiment  work  of  the  college  is 
carried  forward  in  the  direct  interest  of  eco¬ 
nomical  farming,  he  turns  aside  from  the  di¬ 
rect  function  of  a  bulletin,  which  is  to  relate 
the  results  of  investigations,  to  state  the  rea¬ 
sons,  in  part,  upon  which,  rotation  is  based, 
without,  however,  going  into  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  said  reasons: 

I.  Rotations  are  valuable  because  plants 
vary  in  the  area  of  the  soil  in  which  their 
roots  grow,  ami  from  which  they  derive  the 
susteuunce  of  the  plant,  thus  more  completely 
utilizing  the  soil  within  their  reach. 

1 L.  There  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the 
power  of  plants  to  Appropriate)  the  various 
elements  of  plant,  growth,  due,  at  least  in 
part,  lo  the  character  of  the  acids  secreted  by 
their  roots.  Thus  one  plant,  like  clover,  has  a 
high  power  of  gathering  nitrogen,  and  an¬ 
other,  like  wheat,  a  very  low  power. 

III.  Plants  vary  in  their  weight  of  roots. 
As  an  illustration,  clover  carries  several  times 
the  weight  of  roots  that  wheat  does,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  clover  roots  are  very  much  richer  in 
nitrogen  than  wheat,  and  carry  enough  nitro¬ 
gen  to  grow  a  crop  of  wheat— wheat  will 
most  advantageously  follow  clover.  Thus, 
likewise,  other  plants  follow  each  other  ad- 
vautageously. 

IV.  Rotation  of  crops  bailies,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  root  enemies,  both  insect  and 
fungoid,  that  prey  upon  the  various  crops. 
Each  plant  having  its  own  peculiar  enemies, 
the  chauging  of  plants  removes  them  to  fields 
uuoeeupied  by  such  enemies  This  is  true  of 
the  enemies  of  the  above-ground  growth  of 
plants  to  an  important  degree. 

V.  Plants  vary  in  the  amounts  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  elements  of  nutrition  actually  taken  up  iu 
growth.  Thus,  while  wheat  takes  only  1 
pound  of  potash  for  every  pound  of  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid,  potatoes  take  3'4  pouuds  of  potash  for 
each  pound  of  phosphoric  acid.  Continuous 
growth  of  potatoes  would  exhaust  the  potash 
of  the  soil  or  of  supplied  manure  long  before 
the  phosphoric  acid  would  give  out. 

VL  The  leaves  of  plants  vary  in  their 
power  of  gaming  food  and  of  vaporizing  wa¬ 
ter,  and  are  roughly  divided  into  broad  and 
narrow-lcuved. 

VII.  leaves  vary  in  their  season  of  active 
growth.  Those  plants  maturing  iu  midsum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  generally  gather  nitrogen 
(corn  and  turnips  arc  good  examples),  follow¬ 
ing  in  their  growth  the  decomposing  influence 
of  the  sun,  more  easUy  and  fully  than  other 
crops  do. 

VIII.  Rotation  conserves  soil  fertility  and 
yet  aids  iu  soil  decomposition  by  alternation 
of  grass,  or  clover  crops  and  hoed  crops.  Uu- 
der  a  continuation  of  plow  and  tillage  crops, 
leaching,  volatilization  and  washing  ol'  fer¬ 
tility  are  more  rapid  and  more  of  it  may  be  or 
is  carried  away  by  crops,  especially  nitrogen. 

IX.  Rotation  of  crops  distributes  labor 
over  the  year  and  thereby  economizes  it,  and 
gives  regular  help  and  aids  in  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem  of  the  farm. 

X.  Rotation  is  the  system  best  calculated 
for  home  consumption  of  crops  and  the  return 
of  the  fertilization  of  the  farm. 

XI.  Practice  of  2, Out)  years  confirms  the 
value  ol  rotation.  Each  of  these  factors  has 
the  bearing  thatcumlOt  be  here  presented,  but 
all  together  afford  very  strong  and  almost,  if 
not  quite,  imperative  reasons  for  rotations. 

ROTATION  TRIAL. 

The  trial  was  made  on  upland  long  in  use, 
the  last  crop  on  which  was  Timothy.  Soil,  a 
clay  loam  over  a  limestone  formation;  subsoil 
so  compact  that  surface  ponds  readily  retain 
water. 

The  five  plats  of  1-10  acre  each  were  treated 
as  follows: 

Plat  l.  Wheat  after  wheat— unmanured. 

Plat  3.  Wheat  after  wheat  inauured— six  tous  per 
acre  yearly. 

Plat  3.  Crops,  wheat,  clover,  corn,  potatoes  and 
wheat  six  tons  niauure  per  acre  yearly. 
Plat  I.  Wheat,  corn,  wheat,  com,  and  soon  six  tons 
manure  per  acre. 

Plat  .i.  The  same  as  plat  3,  except  that  it  was  man¬ 
ured  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  full  rotation  period 
is  four  years,  when  the  same  round  is  to  he 
repeated  again.  The  above  rotation  is  uot  a 
good  type  of  a  scientific  rotation,  which 
should  alternate  shallow  and  deep-rooted 
plants,  broad  and  narrow -leaved  plants,  and 
plunts  of  ttLiliko  reeding  characteristics,  and 
should  not  have  a  succession  of  hoed  crops. 
Neither  is  it  a  good  typical  practical  rotation. 


Thus  no  one  will  look  to  this  rotation  for  an 
example  to  literally  follow. 

The  principle  that  rotations  are  successful 
was  the  one  idea  sought,  and  with  some  neces¬ 
sary  impatience  it  was  laid  out  to  obtain  re¬ 
sults  as  quickly  and  directly  as  possible.  For 
this  reason  the  rotation  started  with  all  plats 
wheat,  in  order  that,  at  the  fifth  year  a  clear 
contrast  with  the  first  year  could  be  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  evenness  of 
the  ground,  the  first  crop  was  uneven.  This 
disappeared  before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 
The  second  year  the  weight  of  a  couple  of 
plats  was  lost,  and  so  all  are  omitted  for  this 
year.  The  third  year  the  winter  was  severe, 
and  killed  the  wheat  severely.  In  its  room 
Timothy  came  iu  and  was  allowed  to  grow. 
This,  aud  tho  wheat,  were  all  weighed  in  to¬ 
gether,  with  flic  wheat  uuthrushed. 

Omitting  the  table,  which  is  not  exactly 
clear  to  us,  the  following  observations  will 
give  the  results: 

I.  All  the  series  of  plats  tell  one  truth,  and 
that  in  lavor  of  rotation. 

II.  The  total  yield  of  the  rotation  plats  or 
No.  3,  for  four  years,  is  greater  than  No.  2,  or 
the  non  rotation  plats,  by  45  G  per  cent.,  after 
properly  reducing  the  watery  potato  rotation 
crop  by  over  4,000  pounds. 

III.  The  crop  of  wheat  for  1387,  or  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  second  rotation  round  of  four  years, 
when  all  of  the  plats  are  in  wheat,  is  the  crit¬ 
ical  test,  and  the  one  sought  for.  This  gives 
the  following  results: 

a.  The  four  years’  rotation  plat  gives  67  per 
cent,  more  wheat  than  the  plat  where  wheat 
follows  wheat,  notwithstanding  this  is  one  of 
the  best  wheat  years  known  in  the  history  of 
the  State. 

This  rate  of  increase  applied  to  the  State 
would  make  it  an  average  of  13,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  above  the  present  yield,  or  would  add 
to  a  farmer’s  reveuuu,  who  receives  1 1,000  in 
wheat  money,  $670.00. 

b.  The  two  years'  rotation,  or  plat  4,  in¬ 
creased  the  crop  over  the  non-rotation  yield 35 
per  cent.  This  shows  that  a  short  rotatiou  in 
accordance  with  general  laws,  is  not  as  effica¬ 
cious  as  a  longer  one,  yet  it  is  a  great  gain. 

e.  Four  years’  rotation  is  shown  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  on  manured  non-rotation  crop. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  manure  is  of  no  use  as 
an  explanation  of  the  result,  as  the  uumanured 
non- rotation  plat  is  but  about  one-half  the 
yield  that  the  manured  non-rotation  gives,  or 
as  13.91  bushels  is  to  24.28  bushels. 

cl.  Four  years'  uumanured  rotation  is  about* 
as  good  as  a  two  3'ears'  manured  rotation. 
These  results  cannot  be  said  to  be  due  to  plat 
variation,  as  the  poorest  yield  the  first  year 
was  gained  on  the  rotation  plats.  Further¬ 
more,  all  the  plats  tell  one  story,  and  the  five 
years’  aggregate  is  in  one  direction.  Again, 
these  plats  are  joined  by  many  other  plats  in 
wheat  after  wheat,  both  inauured  and  unma- 
nured.  and  none  of  them  came  up  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  plat.  Again,  the  whole  farm  is  farmed 
on  a  six  years’  rotation  scheme  better  organ¬ 
ized  than  these  plats  were.  It  is  corn  follow¬ 
ing  Timothy,  then  oats,  clover,  wheat,  Timo¬ 
thy  fifth  year  and  Timothy  sixth  year.  The 
crops  on  the  farm,  as  noted ,  are  superior  to 
the  plats  and  its  tillage  area  is  now  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  While  rotation  is  only  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  his  farming,  yet  Prof. 
Sanborn  is  entirely  confident  that  the  adoption 
of  systematic  rotation  of  crops  by  our  farm¬ 
ers  will  do  much  to  add  to  their  comfort  aud 
wealth,  iudeed,  revolutionize  our  conditions. 

Good  Outlook  for  Southern  ('rods. — 
The  Manufacturers’  Record  of  Baltimore.  A 
careful  authority,  COUtaius  about  five  pages  of 
special  reports  from  the  entire  South  as  to  the 
crops  and  the  condition  of  business.  The  corn 
crop  of  the  South  is  unprecedented! y  large,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  yield  of  1886  by  over  50,000,000 
bushels,  the  yield  of  1KS5  by  70,000,000  bushels 
ami  the  yield  of  ISN4  by  107,000,000  bushels. 
The  South  will,  this  year,  it  is  said,  be  uearly 
self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  corn,  aud 
many  millions  of  dollars  that  have  heretofore 
gone  West  for  corn  will  this  season  bo  saved 
to  Southern  farmers.  While  recent  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  has  damaged  to  some  extent  the 
cotton  prospects  which  a  month  ago  promised 
such  ail  enormous  yield,  the  crop  will  still  lx) 
a  large  one.  Advanced  prices  for  tobacco 
will,  it  is  claimed,  counterbalance  to  the 
farmers  the  decrease  iu  yield  due  mainly  to 
decreased  acreage.  Ot  her  crops  have  with  a 
few  exceptions  been  very  good,  aud  it  is  said 
that  the  farmers  will  eujoy  greater  prosperity 
than  for  many  seasons.  Business  prospects 
are  reported  brighter  than  ever  before,  and 
one  correspondent  predicts  that  this  will  be 
a  debt-paying  year. 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

L.  C.  Benedict  says  that  to  make  fail's 
generally  attractive,  there  should  be  from 
each  farm  iu  the  surrounding  country  au  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  best  products  of  the  year, 
whother  these  be  from  the  garden,  field,  dairy 


or  housewife’s  pantry  and  work-room.  Even 
if  no  prize  is  taken,  the  effect  will  be  a  good 
one.  on  both  the  farmer  and  his  family.  A 
spirit  of  livalrywjll  be  created  that  will 
stimulate  alike  the  young  aud  the  old  to  re¬ 
newed  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  bet¬ 
ter  things  daring  the  year  to  come . 

Prof.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Ag.  College,  says 
what  we  well  know  to  be  true,  that  he  “is  run¬ 
ning  the  largest  line  of  experimental  work 
yet  attempted  in  the  West,”  ns  he  has  liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  sub-trial  stations  to  which 
he  sends  trees  and  shrubs  for  trial.. . 

Sachs  says  that  the  cultivated  varieties  of 
Indian  corn  are  probably  descended  from  a 
single,  primitive  wild  form,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  native  Brazilian  species 
— the  only  one  known  in  the  wild  state— is  the 
primitive  form.  If  it  is  not,  then  no  plant  is 
now  known  which  can  be  considered  as  the 
ancestral  form  of  our  numerous  varieties 

The  N.  Y.  World  says,  “In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  farmstead 
sanitation  is  very  forcibly  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  readers.  This  is  a  subject  which  re¬ 
ceives  less  attention  from  the  agricultural 
press  than  most  others,  and  it  is  also  a  subject 
sorely  neglected  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
aud  yet  most  of  the  virulent  types  of  dis¬ 
ease  common  on  the  farm,  are  due  to  alack 
of  sanitary  precaution  about  the  dwelling 
and  farmyard.”  Mr.  Libby  the  energetic  editor 
of  the  Garden,  with  his  family  of  live  or 
six,  has  been  living  in  Orange  up  to  a  week 
or  so  ago.  The  family,  with  one  exception, 
were  attacked  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  malig¬ 
nant  form  of  malaria.  The  family  doctor,  after 
inspecting  the  place,  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
the  disease  was  caused  by  the  proximity  of  a 
cesspool  located  about  *20  feet  from  the  house. 
How  mauy  similar  cases  of  sickness  in  the 
country  may  be  traced  to  similar  unsuspected 
causes  ? . . . 

A  writer  in  the  Pioneer  Press  says  that  his 
field  of  green  barley  being  threatened  by 
chinch  bugs,  he  plowed  a  deep  furrow  about 
this  field  and  banked  it.  Taking  six-inch 
fence  boards,  he  set  them  on  the  edge 
along  this  bank,  lapping  and  staking  them 
down.  Twice  a  day  he  wet  this  board  with 
kerosene  about  two  inches  from  the  top,  and 
the  result  was  that  when  the  hugs  approached, 
they  at  once  turned  aud  marched  away.  By 
this  means  a  33-acre  crop  of  barley  was 
ready  for  the  sickle  instead  of  worthless.  He 
treated  a  65-acre  field  of  com  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Here¬ 
after  he  expects  to  use  a  mixture  of  cheap 
kerosene  and  coal  tar . . . 

An  article  published  some  time  ago  by  the 
New  York  Herald,  on  the  extent  of  the  dairy 
industry'  of  this  country,  has  been  “  going  the 
rounds  ”  in  full,  or  in  a  condensed  form.  The 
data  on  which  it  is  based  were  attributed  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  aud  they  were  so  curious¬ 
ly  exaggerated  that  wt*  doubted  whether  he  had 
given  them.  The  article  starts  out  by  saying 
there  are  21,0UO, 0UG  milch  cows  in  the  country, 
and  the  whole  of  it  is  based  on  this  false  state¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  census,  there  were  12,- 
443,420  milch  cows  here  in  June  1880;  aud  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
last  year  gives  the  total  number  at  14,235,388 
As  the  premises  on  which  the  article  was  based 
are  incorrect,  the  conclusions  must  be  so. 
Statistician  Dodge  indignantly  denies  that  he 
is  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  exaggerated 
statements  attributed  to  him  . 

Many  men  of  means  are  hesitating  at  pres¬ 
ent  about  buying  cattle;  and  any  one  may 
well  hesitate  to  buy  scrub  cattle  and  continue 
breeding  such,  says  the  National  Live-Stock 
Journal.  There  is  the  improvement  policy, 
however,  which  always  rescues  one  in  such  a 
crisis.  The  man  who  buys  common  cows  or 
yearling  heifers  aud  breeds  them  to  a  pedigree 
bull  of  good  individuality,  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  good  returns  on  his  investment;  but  the 
man  who  follows  this  plan  must  act  promptly 
in  order  to  double  his  number  of  cattle  as 
soon  as  possible.  \V  ith  well-bred  cattle  aud 
feed  he  is  sure  to  win . . . 

The  sheep-shows  at  the  fairs  are  improving 
iu  the  direction  of  honesty,  the  National 
Stockman  thinks.  Close  observers  find  less 
evidence  of  the  use  of  oil  and  lampblack  in 
fitting  up  fine-wool  stock  to  pass  under  the 
eyes  of  the  judges,  and  of  trimming  of  the 
wool  to  remedy  defects  in  symmetry  of  car¬ 
cass,  as  well  as  of  other  old-time  tricks  so  well 
known  to  the  trade.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
an  elevation  of  the  moral  status  of  breeders, 
or  to  be  a  bolter  kind  of  judging,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  say ;  but  the  improvement  should 
be  hailed  with  satisfaction . 

Pray  don't  go  to  law  while  au  amicable 
settlement  is  possible.  As  the  good  physician 
will  advise  you  not  to  take  medicine,  unless  it 
is  necessary,  the  good  lawyer  . (and  there  are 
good  lawyers),  will  restrain  you  from  going  to 
law . 
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(How  to  Cure 

Skin&Scalp 
Diseases 
with  the 

ClIticUf\/\ 
Remedie  s. 


Torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 

aud  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood, 
with  loss  of  liair.  from  infancy  to  old  age.  are  cured 
by  the  Ccticcba  Remedies. 

Ccticuka  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  disease-sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 


CctIccb*.  thi'  great  Skin  Cure,  instantly  allays  itch- 
ingand  inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 


CCTlCChA  SOAP,  an  exquisite  skin  Beaiirlfler,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  In  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  riJIv  skin.  Ciiticuba 
kemepiks  are  the  great  skin  ben  udders. 


Sold  everywhere.  Price,  CtrrrcimA.  30c.;  Rr.sor.vENT- 
$1.  soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
chemical  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
rg'-Send  for  “How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


TIN 


TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  is  the  skin  bath¬ 
ed  with  Ccttccra  Meiucati  d  Soap. 


How  to  SAVE  re-shiugling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  ami  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lav  N  KW  roofs. 
Particulars  '*k*'R  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


R  ROOFINC 


UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

IYB0DY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  anil  Book. 
143  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFINC  CO. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO, 


IKON  TURBIt 

WIND 

ENGINES 

.  Strung  and  Durable,  will  not 
•Swell,  shrink.  Warp,  or  Rattle 
in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Work-s  easy  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World 
for  Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Over  su.000 
In  use.  Never  freezes  iu  Winter.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  Prices,  giving  depth 
of  well.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  I.awn 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye  Uos« 
Reel,  l,awu  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Manufacturers 


of 

the 


MRJ1ER  who  has 
Che  BUCKTHORN 
ENCE  will  use  any 

i. her  fence-  - 

Any  tn.Ui  with  brains 

know  s  tha;  this  is  the 

bust  fence  manufac¬ 

tured.” 

S.  W.  ALLERTON, 

- Chicago. 

Sold  by  S.tbO  agents  in 
the  l'.  S.  and  Canada. 
"Samples  free  by  mail. 
BvcK  Thorn  Fence  Co 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Swifts  Patent  Roller  Gate.  A  Rolling  Gate  without 
any  track.  Will  uot  sag:  simple,  cheap,  reliable,  con¬ 
venient.  Send  for  circular  to 

SWIFT  BROTHERS,  Millbrook,  S.  Y. 

PATENTS 

F.  JL.  KHMiNN,  Solioitob  or  Patsmt*,  WABbin^ton,  D.  Ol 
'loc  rc«  qdImi  patent  ta  Mcarsd.  tend  for  Circular 


CHICAGO  $>* 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1387— 
ISIS  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  aud 
further  information,  address  tho  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  HUGHES.  M.  K.  C.  V.  S., 
8537  and  #581)  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


- VlltbhHIU 

Machinery  for  V\  ctls  of  any  depth,  from  SO  to  3,000  feet, 
for  Water;  Oil  or  tin*.  Our  Mounted  Steam  Drilling  ami 
lortable  Horse  Power  MactuBea  set  to  work  In  SO  minutes, 
damn  toed  to  dim  faster  and  wltt  lese  power  than  any 
Adapted  to  drilling  "oils  in  earth  or 
i.tKi»k|o  *°  *  *2°  f *krmers  and  others  are  making 
1-1  *40  per  bw  with  our  machinery  and  tools.  Splendid 
business  for  V,  inter  or  Summer.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  in  the  business  Send  4  cents  In 
Stamps  for  illustrated  Catalogue  D.  Anpasss,  -a 
Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  New  York. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANatlonal  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  S4  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1887. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  would  wish 
to  represent  "The  Rural  New-Yorker" 
at  the  Fairs— North,  South,  East  or 
West— and  obtain  subscriptions,  either 
yearly  or  for  a  short  term,  will  please 
communicate  with  this  office  at  once. 
Liberal  terms  will  be  offered. 

TnE  seeds  of  Kaffir  Corn  (sorghum)  are 
now  (Sept.  1st)  ripening.  They  are 
borne  in  oblong,  upright,  close  panicles 
nearly  a  foot  long.  The  yield  of  grain 
to  the  acre  must  be  heavy.  Plants  cut 
off  near  the  ground  Aug.  19,  are  making 
a  second  growth  of  leaves  from  the 
stumps  left,  five  or  six  to  each  stump, 
and  about  a  foot  long.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  second  growth  will  amount 
to  much. 


In  reply  to  our  inquiry,  W.  C.  Barry,  of 
Ellwauger  &  Barry,  says  that,  he  does  not 
know  that  Rosa  rugosa  has  ever  been 
crossed  with  auy  other  species  of  rose. 
We  selected  this  rose  for  hybridizing  pur¬ 
poses  because,  of  its  altogether  peculiar 
and  beautiful  foliage.  Our  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings  may  not  and  probably  will  not 
themselves  amount  to  anything;  but  they 
may  still  prove  to  be  the  parents  from 
which  distinct  and  fine  varieties  may 
spring. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  sup¬ 
press  “pleuro”  in  this  city  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country.  The  Board  of  Health 
here  has  appointed  a  special  veterinarian 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  The- 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  opened 
quarters  here.  Veterinarians  from  Cook 
County,  III.,  are  reinforcing  the  local 
stall.  Each  infected  section  is  systemati¬ 
cally  parceled  out  and  investigated. 
Many  infected  and  exposed  beasts  have 
been  slaughtered,  and  preparations  have 
been  completed  for  slaughtering  many 
more.  This  “hot-bed”  of  disease  will 
soon  be  purified,  if  possible. 


The  coming  winter  will  force  many 
farmers  to  feed  straw  and  corn  fodder  for 
the  first  time.  Something  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  take  the  place  of  the  diminished 
hay  crop,  or  cattle  will  have  to  be  sold. 
Instead  of  selling,  many  good  farmers, 
who  find  an  unusual  hollow  in  the  hay 
mow,  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  low  prices  to  stock  their  farms 
with  superior  cattle;  so  straw  and  fodder 
will  be  called  into  use  to  provide  the  body 
of  the  ration,  with  grain,  oil  meal  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  for  the  heart.  The  notes  on 
the  preparation  of  corn  fodder,  to  be 
found  on  another  page,  will  interest  all 
who  are  short  of  hay  or  who  desire  to  turn 
some,  bay  into  cash.  The  question  of 
steaming  and  cutting  the  coarser  parts  of 
the  stalks  was  discussed  :30  years  ago,  and 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  still. 


As  a  new  idea,  the  old  storyis  now 
“going  the  rounds”  that  in  order  to  avoid 
dampness  in  cellars  it  is  better  to  keep 
them  closed  in  the  day  time  and  open  at 
night.  We  believe,  but  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know,  that  this  is  bad  advice.  At 
all  events  we  act  upon  our  faith  and  open 
our  cellar  windows  and  doors  during 
every  clear  day  while  we  are  careful  to 
dose  them  at  night.  The  cellar  is  always 
quite  dry  and  the  air  sweet.  For  the 
same  reason  that  sleeping  rooms  up-stairs 
are  considered  more  healthful  than  those, 
on  the  ground  floor  or  over  the  cellar,  wo 
should  prefer  to  exclude  the  night  air. 
For  the  same  reason  that  low,  damp  plac¬ 
es  where  malarious  or  infectious  vapors 
collect  aud  rest,  are  to  be  avoided,  we 
should  prefer  to  keep  the  cellar  windows 
closed  at  night.  See  to  it  that  the  cellar 
walls  are  whitewashed  as  needed;  that 
decaying  stuff  be  kept  out  of  it;  that  the 
sun-warmed  air  circulate  through  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  day — but  shut  up  the  cellar  at 
night, 

- - 

There  are  stored  away  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  vaults  at  Washington  500  tons  of 
gold  and  nearly  7,500  tons  of  silver.  If 
loaded  in  carts  like  coals  it  would  require 
8,000  strong  horses  to  haul  it.  Every 


dollar  of  this  vast  sum  represents  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  labor.  The  whole 
of  it  represents  the  entire  earnings  of 
1,000,000  workmen  for  one  year.  It,  was 
wrung  from  the  people  by  war  taxes  con¬ 
tinued  for  over  20  years  after  war  had 
ceased.  It  has  been  earned  by  the  toilers 
of  the  country,  aud  is  as  useless  to  them 
now  as  if  it  still  remained  buried  in  the 
mines.  The  commerce  of  the  country 
needs  a  larger  money  circulation.  The 
agriculture  of  the  country  demands  it,. 
Putting  it  into  the  market  may  make 
money  cheaper.  That  is  what  all  our 
60,000,000  population  want,  except  a  fewT 
thousands  or  hundred  thousands  of  capital¬ 
ists.  The  money  was  created  not  by 
their  labors,  but  by  those  of  the  toilers, 
and  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  latter.  Such 
a  vast  hoard  is  not  needed  to  secure  the 
paper  obligations  of  a  nation  whose  word 
is  as  good  as  gold.  This  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  is  a  constant  temptation  to  reckless 
extravagance  by  Congress;  a  constant  en¬ 
ticement  to  all  sorts  of  outrageous  claims 
on  public  generosity  and  beneficence. 
Taxes  should  be  speedily  reduced  so  as  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hoarding  process,  and 
some  means  should  be  devised  for  prompt¬ 
ly  restoring  this  enormous  sum  to  the 
people’s  pockets,  from  which  it  should 
never  have  been  taken. 


The  entire  business  of  the  country  is 
being  rapidly  organized  m  the  form  of 
great  “trusts”  or  syndicates.  The  system 
is  very  profitable  to  those  who  embark  in 
it,  hence  nearly  all  interests  are  seeking 
to  organize  in  that  way,  and  every  one  of 
them  appears  to  be  combining,  against 
the  greatest  of  all — agriculture.  With 
syndicates  to  control  the  prices  of  every¬ 
thing  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  while  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  influence  the  prices  of 
what  he  has  to  sell,  what  chance  has  he  ? 
Ilis  buying  prices  are  determined  by  com¬ 
binations  of  domestic  manufacturers  and 
merchants;  his  selling  prices  by  those 
ruling  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Not 
only  are  the  great  trusts  combined 
against  him,  but  in  every  line  of  manu¬ 
factures  there  are  combinations  for  keep¬ 
ing  or  putting  up  prices,  by  which  he  is 
the  principal  sufferer.  Nay,  the  Gov- 
erment  itself,  by  adding  from  10  to  70 
per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  most  things  he 
has  to  buy,  in  the  shape  of  protection  to 
manufacturers,  adds  to  his  burthens,  ft 
is  in  times  of  low  prices,  like  the  present,* 
that  these  burthens  are  felt  most  oppress¬ 
ively;  yet  it  is  at  just  such  times  of  low 
prices  that  anti-farmer  trusts,  syndicates 
and  combinations  appear  busiest  in  de¬ 
vising  means  for  still  further  depleting 
the.  farmer’s  pockets.  The  farmers’  losses 
through  drought  alone  this  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  $600,000,000,  aud  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  that  enormous  sum ;  but  anti¬ 
farmer  syndicates  are  multiplying  and 
the  old  ones  arc  gouging  the  farmer  as 
hard-heartedly  as  ever. 


THE  ONE-MAN  PARTY. 


Henry  Georoe  proposes  in  the  present 
campaign,  to  go  before  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State  with  his  land  theories. 
Heretofore  he  has  appealed  to  the  work¬ 
ingmen  of  New  York  City.  We  believe 
“the  land  theory”  will  be  repudiated  by 
farmers  and  in  fact  by  all  who  own  land. 
That  many  of  our  present  forms  of  taxa¬ 
tion  arc  unjust,  and  that  the  farming 
classes  Ijave  not  been  able  to  secure  all  the 
advantages  that  the  laws  have  been  made 
to  bring  to  other  classes,  we  firmly  believe. 
That  Ileury  George  and  his  land  theory 
will  relieve  these  burdens  is  not  by  any 
means  clear.  We  cannot  see  anything  in 
the  party  or  its  platform  but  Henry 
George.  It  is  a  one  man  party  if  there 
ever  was  ooe.  Iu  his  grasp  upon  the 
name,  the  purposes,  and  the  organization 
of  his  party  Henry  George  has  a  complete 
monopoly.  When  a  party  comes  before 
the  people  with  a  policy  so  intricate  and 
extended  that  only  one  man  is  able  to 
comprehend  it,  they  need  not  be  surprised 
if  shrewd  and  sensible  farmers  refuse  to 
join  until  the  party  principles  are  put  into 
such  simple  forms  that  all  can  understand 
them.  It  will  be  possible  to  find  hun¬ 
dreds,  yes,  thousands  of  city  workers  who 
are  willing  to  blindly  follow  any  glib- 
tongued  hader  who  can  offer  a  plausible 
cure  for  poverty.  Let  this  leader  go 
before  men  who  have  property  iuterests  to 
represent  the  results  of  frugality,  temper¬ 
ance  and  industry,  aud  he  strikes  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  class  of  hearers.  They  will 
take  nothing  for  granted,  aud  they  have 
something  to  do  besides  worshipping  a 
brilliant  leader.  This  is  a  poor  country  for 
a  one-man  party. 

- *  ♦  ♦ 

OUR  LATEST  GRAPE  NOTES. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  readers  of 


the  R.  N.-Y  are  making  up  lists  of  grapes 
for  fall  planting,  the  following  notes, 
taken  Sept.  3,  may  prove  serviceable: 

Jessica  (white) though  rotting  less  than 
many  others  kinds  up  to  10  days  ago, will 
not  ripen  any  perfect  bunches  for  the 
reason  that  the  vine  lias  lost  its  foliage. 
Berckmans,  which  also  resisted  rot  up  to 
two  weeks  ago,  is  now  totting  cons  dera- 
bly.  Poughkeepsie  Red  loses  its  leaves 
and  the  berries  have  all  rotted  and  fallen. 
Woodruff  Red  is  now  ripening  a  few 
bunches  of  large,  showy  grapes.  The 
quality  is  of  the  poorest.  Amber  Queen 
rots  considerably.  The  quality  is  very  good. 
Brighton  ripens  a  fair  crop.  F.  B.  Hayes.  A 
vine  of  this  was  received  from  Mr.  J.  B. 
Moore,  Concord,  Mass.,  in  December  of 
1885.  Tin;  vine  ripened  a  dozen  bunches 
about  Aug,  80.  The  berries  (white  with  a 
heavy  bloom)  are  entirely  free  of  rot. 
They  are  from  medium  to  large  in  size, 
pulp  somewhat  breaking  and  tender. 
Sprightly,  juicy,  few-seeded.  Skin  thin, 
but  firm;  bunches  of  medium  size  with¬ 
out  shoulders.  We  consider  it,  this  sea¬ 
son,  our  best  early  white  grape.  It  ripens 
just  between  Moore’s  Early  and  Cottage. 
Ulster  Prolific  is  bearing  a  fine  crop  with¬ 
out  a  particle  of  rot  or  mildew.  It  will 
ripen  with  Delaware.  Worden  again  ripens 
exactly  with  Concord.  The  berries  are 
larger,  the  bunches  smaller  and  less 
shouldered.  Both  are  rotting  badly, 
Victoria,  Carlotta  (white)  and  Rocking¬ 
ham  are  bearing  fair  crops,  the  last  alone 
rotting,  though  less  than  Worden  orCou- 
cord.  Pocklington  is  free  of  rot,  but  late 
to  ripen.  It  bears  a  large  crop  of  fair¬ 
sized  bunches.  Duchess  is  worthless 
here.  Niagara  will  not  hear  a  decent 
bunch.  The  foliago  has  mildewed  and 
is  falling.  Moore's  Early  isagnin  bearing 
a  fair  crop  of  medium-sized  bunches,  the 
berries  of  wrhioh  arc  even  larger  than 
usual — no  rot.  Jefferson,  Eldorado,  Her¬ 
bert,  Wilder,  Latly  and  our  various  new 
kinds  wnich  are  seedlings  of  Eume!au,have 
failed  from  one  cause  or  another  this  sea¬ 
son,  which,  with  one  exception,  has  been 
the  most  unfavorable  for  grape  culture 
within  our  remembrance. 


CHARLES  M.  HOVEY. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  warm  sym¬ 
pathy  we  announce  that  our  old  contri¬ 
butor  and  friend,  Charles  M.  Hovey, 
widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  florist 
and  pomologist,  ended  a  long,  useful  and 
honorable  life  last  Thursday  night,  at  Ids 
home  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  Mr.  Hovey 
was  born  at  Carabridgeport  on  October 
26,  1810-  His  taste  for  gardening  was 
developed  at  the  early  age  of  15,  when,  in 
co-operation  with  his  brother,  he  began 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  acquired  a  world-wide  re¬ 
putation  since  then. 

In  1834,  in  addition  to  their  nursery  at 
the  ’Port,  they  began  a  seed  business  in 
Boston,  which  they  have  ever  since  suc¬ 
cessfully  continued.  In  1840  the  firm 
bought  a  wild  woodland  tract  in  East 
Boston,  and  to  this  they  removed  their 
nursery  business.  In  1844  Mr.  Hovey 
visited  Europe  and  bought  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in 
English,  Scotch,  French  and  Belgian 
nurseries,  and  of  these  175  specimens  still 
remain,  though  70  percent,  of  the  various 
kinds  perished  within  the  first  two  years. 
During  his  whole  career  hybridization  was 
his  favorite  work,  and  by  it  he  secured 
many  tine  results,  especially  among  cam¬ 
ellias,  which  he  began  to  hybridize  in 
1835.  In  1838  he  began  hybridizing  aza¬ 
leas,  and  Japanese  lilies  in  1845,  and  ob¬ 
tained  many  well-known  varieties  of  both, 
ns  well  as  of  several  other  species  of 
flowers  in  this  way.  Beginning  in  1833 
liis  labor  of  hybridizing  strawberries,  he 
obtained  the.  Boston  Pine  and  llovcy's 
Seedling  the  following  year,  and  since 
then  he  has  secured  many  notable  succes¬ 
ses  both  with  strawberries  aud  other 
fruits. 

In  1835,  when  but  little  over  24,  Mr. 
Hovey  founded  the  Magazine  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  aud  remained  its  editor  during- 
its  existence — a  period  of  34  years.  For 
54  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and 
President  of  it  from  1863-1806,  inclusive. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
present  Horticultural  nail  was  erected, 
mainly  through  his  high  courage  and  un¬ 
tiring  energy.  An  encyclopedea  of  in¬ 
formation  on  all  horticultural  subjects, 
with  a  marvelously  retentive  memory, 
and  frank  lucidity  of  expression,  Air. 
Hovey  was  au  instructive  and  delightful 
companion  who  made  hosts  of  friends, 
who  all  over  the  country  will  mourn  his 
death.  An  excellent  original  portrait  and 
sketch  of  his  life  appeared  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  April  28,  1881. 


BREVITIES. 


Our  Miss  Tnplin,  who  for  a  time  is  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  Michigan,  presents  in  her  department  a 
suggestive  article  on  "Women  as  Horticultur¬ 
ists.” 

For  a  good  crop  of  corn  during  this  dry 
season.  Prof.  Cook  of  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  has  to  thank  a  “blessed  quar¬ 
tette.”  See  ‘"Drought  Resisted,” page  594. 

In  mauy  localities,  the  honey  season  has 
been  almost  a  failure.  In  many  cases  colonies 
have  not  enough  stores  for  winter  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  bee¬ 
keepers  will  become  discouraged  at  this  state 
of  affairs  and  let  the  bees  die. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Fomologi- 
cal  Society,  held  iu  Boston  September  14,  it  is 
proposed  to  make  the  greatest  display  of  hor¬ 
ticultural  and  pomologicaJ  products  ever  seen 
on  this  continent.  The  hall  in  which  the  ex¬ 
hibition  will  take  place  will,  with  its  galleries, 
afford  a  space  of  nearly  au  acre. 

Ox  another  page  several  parties  speak  of 
feeding  chopped  corn  fodder  well  wet  with 
hot  water,  to  nurses  troubled  with  the  heaves. 
This  feed  is  good.  This  disease  is  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  by  feeding  dry  and  dusty  clover  bay, 
as  many  farmers  do.  Chopping  mid  wetting 
the  hay  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
safest  methods  of  preparing  the  food  for  a 
beavoy  horse. 

It  appears  that  the  crops  of  beans  and  peas 
are  light  again  this  year.  These  crops  are 
often  overlooked  in  the  interest  that  attaches 
to  grains  or  cot  ton,  but  they-  aro  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  many  than  wheat  or  corn.  In 
many  districts  beans  are  the  principal  crop 
grown,  and  a  failure  in  yield  or  low  prices 
will  be  sure  to  cause  trouble.  With  a  short¬ 
ened  crop,  prices  bid  fair  to  be  high  this  year. 

Last  whiter  a  friend  lost  a  cow  at  calving 
time.  The  death  was  principally  due  to  cou- 
stipatiou  This  frightened  others  whose  cows 
were  about  ready  to  “  come  in.”  A  few  days 
before  calving  the  next  cow  was  given 
several  large  closes  of  oil.  These  caused  a 
serious  attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  weakened 
the  cow  so  that  she  was  unable  to  calve  with¬ 
out  assistance.  A  good  thing  can  be  easily 
overdone.  A  cow  should  be  kept  in  good 
healthy  condition  and  not  allowed  to  suffer 
from  either  constipation  or  diarrhoea  at  any 
time. 

On  August  29  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  unanimously  elected 
Charles  8.  Plumb,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Hun  At.  New  Yorker,  aud  at  pres¬ 
ent  first  assistant. at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  as  Professor  of  Agriculture  iu  that 
institution.  The  choice  is  all  tin-  more  hon¬ 
orable  because  the  position  was  offered  spon¬ 
taneously,  having  been  in  no  way  sought.  If 
earnest,  intelligent  work,  groat  perseverance 
and  high  ambition  for  honorable  success  are 
worth  anything,  his  career  there  will  he  both 
honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  the  Uni- 
verity.  The  Rural  heartily  wishes  him 
success. 

Reports  say  that  potatoes  will  be  so  scarce 
in  some  parts  of  the  West,  this  year  that  sup¬ 
plies  must  lie  drawn  from  other  places  even 
for  farmers’  use.  Heavy  freight  for  long  dis¬ 
tances  is  almost  prohibitory  with  regard  to 
Eastern  potatoes,  if  there  will  be  any  to  spare 
from  home  consumption;  but  Western  Canada 
has  au  uimsuaUy  abundant  crop,  and  is  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  potatoloss 
country;  but.  then. for  the  “protection”  of  our 
farmers  the  Government  has  imposed  a  duty 
of  15  cents  a  bushel  on  Canadian  potatoes. 
With  regard  to  farmers  ut.  any  rate,  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  pertinent,  “Docs  protection  protect  f’> 

OwiNuto  the  protests  against  his  .July  re¬ 
port.  made  by  tobacco  growers  and  handlers 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  aud  indeed  in  the 
other  chief  tobacco  growing  sections,  Statisti- 
ciun  Dodge,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  making  uuusualiy  careful  and  exten¬ 
sive  investigations  as  to  the  area  under  tobacco 
this  year,  and  the  prospect  of  t  he  crop.  To¬ 
bacco  men  were  unanimous  in  their  declara¬ 
tion  that  liis  previous  estimate  was  far  too 
high,  and  their  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
quite  correct.  Mr.  Dodge  finds  from  the  late 
returns,  that  an  average  of  only  41.5  per  cent, 
of  last  year's  acreage  has  been  plnuted  :  while 
16,000  western  growers  report  that  their  own 
areas  iu  cultivation  are  less  than  40  percent, 
as  compared  with  last  year's  acreage.  The 
Statistician’s  July  report  gave  Kentucky  78 
per  cent,  of  last  year’s  area.  Even  with  the 
best  aud  most  careful  men  mistakes  aro  fre¬ 
quent,  especially  iu  estimating  crops  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  when  the  estimates 
are  based  on  the  reports  of  others;  but  it  is 
Beldoiu  such  errors  are  so  promptly  and 
frankly  acknowledged  by  any  official  digni¬ 
tary. 

On  September  1  the  “Pure  Wine  Law,”  en¬ 
acted  by  the  last.  Legislature,  went  into  effect 
iu  New  York  State.  It  is  designed  to  give 
wine  drinkers  au  idea  of  the  constituents  of 
their  beverages.  It  defines  “pure  wines”  as 
containing  75  per  cent,  of  grape  or  undried 
fruit  juice;  “half  wines”  as  containing  50  per 
cent,  of  pure  juice,  aud  “made  wines”  asauy- 
tbing  containing  between  50  aud  25  per  cent. 
Manufacturers  are  forbidden  to  sell  or  make 
auy  wine  containing  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
pure  juice,  or  auv  in  which  there  is  any  one 
of  a  long  list  of  adulterating  substances.  On 
packages  containing  “half”  or  “made”  wines 
there  must  he  brands  or  labels  with  letters 
half  an  inch  long,  telling  the  class  to  which 
the  wine  belongs.  Violation  of  the  law  is 
made  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  penalty  ranges 
from  $200  to  $1,000  fine,  or  from  six  to  t  welve 
months’  imprisonment.  There  are  also  penal¬ 
ties  of  $1  for  each  gallon  sold  or  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  viueyaedists  of  this  istut.c,  like 
those  of  California,  have  long  been  demanding 
au  anti-adulteration  law,  but  the  present  ouo 
will  hardly  answer  their  expectations.  Put¬ 
ting  carbonic  acid  gas  in  wiue  to  make  it 
effervesce  more  lively,  is  forbidden,  though  it 
is  iu  no  way  unwholesome,  cannot  possibly  bo 
detected,  and  is  used  in  nearly  all  domestic 
champagnes,  and  many  imported  brands,  as 
well  as  iu  soda  and  mineral  waters.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional,  aud  the 
makers  aud  dealers  will  test  the  law  and 
meanwhile  entirely  disregard  it. 
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SOME  MILITARY  GARDENS. 


Among  the  interesting  features  to  be  seen 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  the  horticultural  vis¬ 
itor  is  sure  to  notice  the  various  attempts  at 
gardening  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  Fort 
Wayne  is  not  a  very  promising  field  for  such 
efforts;  it  is  dry  and  arid,  wind-swept  at  all 
seasons,  so  that  even  purslane  refuses  to  grow 
without  encouragement.  But  each  little  dry- 
goods-box  residence  in  the  quarters  has  its 
tiny  slip  of  garden,  where  old-fashioned 
flowers  dispute  their  territory  with  every-day 
cabbages. 

Judging  from  appearances  the  morning- 
glory  must  be  the  favorite  army  flower;  it 
hangs  over  all  the  fences,  aud  does  something 
towards  hiding  the  ugliness  of  the  houses — 
lime-washed  with  a  peculiarly  hideous  crushed- 
strawberry  tint.  Some  of  the  military  gar¬ 
deners  show  an  appreciation  of  the  scurlet- 
runner  bean,  somewhat  neglected  in  this 
Country,  It  is  a  great  favorite  with  Euglish 
soldiers  possessing  gardening  tastes,  as  a  few’ 
of  the  beans  may  be  carried  for  seed  when 
traveling  in  light  marching  order.  Lark¬ 
spurs,  old-fashioned  pinks  and  a  few  spind¬ 
ling  geraniums  were  to  bo  seen  iu  these  tiny 
gardens,  the  perennials  being  the  most 
thrifty. 

The  officers  at  the  fort  do  not  seem  to  go  in 
for  gardening;  there  is  very  little  bedding  to 
be  seen  around  their  quarters.  One  of  the 
non-couimissioued  officers,  however,  set  a 
bright  example;  his  place  is  surrounded  by 
the  most  velvety  turf,  aud  his  bedding  is  more 
ambitious  than  the  average.  He  has  big 
clumps  of  evergreen  primrose  and  masses  of 
Nieotiana  aflinis  seeutiug  the  twilight  air. 

It  seems  a  pit}-  that  there  is  not  more 
gardening  done  here,  as  it  would  make  the 
Fort  into  a  very  attractive  place,  though  we 
can  hardly  expect  Uncle  Sam  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  such  work. 

Detroit  is  rather  deficient  in  horticultural 
interest,  for  such  a  really  enterprising  town. 
There  is  no  park  and  no  pu I  die  beddiDg.  True, 
there  are  some  few  dusty  plauts  at  the  base 
of  the  Soldiers’  Monument,  in  the  Campus 
Martinus,  and  there  is  a  square  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  and  a  bit  of  green,  dignified  with  the 
title  of  C+raud  Circus  Bark.  It  is  i-eully  a 
beautiful  town,  but  there  is  a  decided  lack  of 
popular  gardening. 

The  city  intends  to  have  a  park  in  the  dim 
future;  they  have  purchased  Belle  Isle,  up  the 
river,  for  this  purpose.  It  is  about  twenty 
minutes’  sail  from  the  city,  aud  will  be  charm¬ 
ing  when  finished;  at  present  it  is  in  rather  a 
chaotic  condition. 

The  Itest  gardening  around  the  city  is  at 
the  summer  houses  of  wealthy  Detroiters,  at 
Crosse  Points,  St.  Clair  Flats,  and  Grosse  Isle. 
The  bedding  is  usually  very  pretty,  and  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  river  prevents  it  from  dry¬ 
ing  up  as  it  does  iu  other  localities.  While 
there  are  flower  lovers  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  they  rarely  go  in  for  expensive  plants ; 
in  fact,  florists  are  compelled  to  ask  prices 
which  leave  them  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit.  This  is  the  ease  with  cut  flowers  as 
plants;  the  prices  given  would  fill  a  New  York 
florist  with  absolute  horror. 

Singularly  enough,  very  few  amateurs  care 
for  rose  gardens,  though  the  hybrid  perpetu- 
als  stand  the  winter  well.  They  complain 
that  Queen  Rose  requires  too  much  care  and 
is  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  insects.  Clematis 
Jaokmannii  is  the  favorite  climber, though,  we 
see  a  good  deal  of  Ampelopsis..  About  Easter 
the  florists  sell  a  tremendous  quantity  of  Aza¬ 
lea  Indica  and  Hydrangeas;  as  house  plants 
they  are  both  extremely  popular.  Of  course, 
amateurs  rarely  do  anything  with  azaleas  a 
second  season,  except  in  rare  cases,  so  they 
cau  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  profitable 
investment  We  see  surprisingly  few  window 
boxes  here  compared  with  the  residence  part 
of  many  other  cities  However,  it  is  not  so 
very  long  since  they  were  scarce  enough  in 
Gotham,  so  doubtless  her  example  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  here.  Detroit  is  an  euterprisiug  town, 
though  it  has  not  yet  awakened  to  the  need  of 
popular  horticulture. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 
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MORTALITY  AMONG  HORSES  IN  NEW 
JERSEY. 


Fcm  over  a  week  there  has  been  great  mor¬ 
tality  among  horses  in  many  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  especially  in  the  southern  section, 
from  a  disease  whose  exact,  nature  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  clearly  diagnosed  yet ;  but 
which  is  generally  reported  to  be  ^cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis — inflammation  ofj.the_p>ub- 


stance  and  coverings  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  Considerable  alarm  is  felt  among  liorse- 
ovvners  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  also, 
as  a  few  doubtful  cases  are  reported  in  both, 
and  the  disease  is  quite  prevalent  in  the  two 
adjacent  towns  of  Camden  and  Jersey  City. 
The  malady  is  extremely  fatal,  very  few  of 
those  affected  recovering.  It  is  very  rapid  in 
its  course,  and  treatment  appears  to  be 
of  little  of  no  use,  even  in  the  way  of  allevia¬ 
tion  of  suffering.  Owners  of  valuable  horses 
in  the  afflicted  country  have  either  already 
sent  them  to  safer  places,  or  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  do  soon  the  nearer  approach  of  danger. 

The  first  recorded  appearance  of  this  type 
of  inflam  mation  or  fever,  iu  the  epizootic  form, 
among  horses,  occurred  in  this  city  in  1871, 
when  it  was  quite  fatal  among  horses  used  by 
the  streetcar  companies.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  put  in  an  appearance  in  Boston,  and  since 
then  it  has  appeared  now  and  then  within 
small  areas  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
It  hasnot  as  yet  been  recognized  in  Europe. 
The  present  outbreak  seems  to  be  the  most 
extensive  that  has  yet  occurred.  Accordiug 
to  professor  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  a  high 
authority,  it  may  he  defined  as  being  a  ma¬ 
lignant,  non-coutagious  epizootic  fever  of  the 
zymotic  class,  affectiug  the  coverings  auil  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  He  thinks 
it  may  be  due  to  a  specific  poison,  which,  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  air,  becomes  absorbed  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Dr.  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  says  the 
true  cause  is  unknown,  though  in  many  cases 
debilitating  conditions,  like  unwholesome  food 
aud  water,  overwork,  sudden  exposure  to  in¬ 
tense  heat,  or  suddenly  induced  plethora,  will 
serve  as  an  immediate  provocative.  It.  is 
peculiar  to  no  seasou.  During  the  present  out¬ 
break  it  has  attacked  all  classes  of  horses,  and 
well  or  ill  drained  and  ventilated  stables  have 
been  alike  open  to  it.  Along  the  Raritan 
river  aud  the  lowlands  towards  the  coast  the 
ravages  of  the  disease, however.have  been  most 
severe;  on  the  uplands  the  suffering  has  uot 
been  so  severe  except  where  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  been  used,  so  that  there  is 
a  general  belief  that  the  fertilizers  are  in  some 
way  the  cause,  or  one  of  the  causes,  of  the 
disease.  Others  attribute  it,  in  whole  or  part, 
to  feeding  musty  oats.  The  heavy  raius  in 
July  and  August  spoiled  the  oat  crop  in  a 
great  measure,  aud  much  of  the  damaged 
gram  has  been  fed  to  horses. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  In  the  less  fatal  form  they  are  gradual. 
The  animal  appears  first  dull  with  a  stagger¬ 
ing  gait,  and  more  or  less  paralysis,  usually  of 
the  hindquarters  or  of  the  throat  aud  lips, 
incapacitating  the  sufferer  from  swallowing  or 
causing  profuse  slavering.  In  other  cases 
the  horse  is  seized  with  sudden  cramps  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
neck  aud  hind-limbs,  which  soon  give  place  to 
general  palsy.  In  the  commonest  form  there 
are  premonitory  signs,  such  as  rigors,  dullness 
of  the  eyes,  lassitude  of  the  whole  system,  fol¬ 
lowed  iu  from  three  hours  to  as  many  days 
by  paralysis,  the  animal  being  barely  able  to 
support  itself,  or,  in  the  worst  cases,  it  lies 
prostrate  on  its  side  with  limbs  extended  aud 
flaccid.  In  fatal  cases  coma  and  stupor  usual¬ 
ly  precede  death.  The  pulse  throughout 
varies  little,  being  usually  slow  and  soft  at 
first,  and  weaker  aud  more  rapid  as  the  dis¬ 
ease  advances.  Breathing  is  at  first  little  af¬ 
fected,  but  becomes  deep  and  stertorious  as 
coma  sets  iu.  The  bowels  are  generally  cos¬ 
tive.  Tenderness  of  the  spine  is  sometimes 
detected  by  percussion,  and  indicates  the  ex¬ 
act  seat  of  the  local  disease.  The  disease 
proves  fatal  in  three  ways: — 1,  by  shock  or 
collapse,  from  the  extreme  amount  of  virus 
absorbed,  2,  more  slowly  by  blood  poisoning; 
3,  by  mal-nutrition  of  parts,  due  to  deranged 
nervous  functions. 

The  disease  is  always  very  fatal,  though  the 
degree  of  its  fatality  varies  in  successive  out¬ 
breaks.  It  appears  to  be  unprecedentedly 
fatal  in  the  present  one,  as  very  few  affected 
animals  recover — so  few,  indeed,  that  many 
of  the  attending  veterinarians  say  treatment 
is  of  no  use.  The  first  thing  to  do,  if  possible,  is 
to  raise  the  patient  and  put  it  into  a  comfort¬ 
able  sling;  and  if  it  is  unconscious  it  should 
bo  put  on  a  thick  bed  of  straw,  ami  should  be 
carefully  rubbed  and  turned  every  two 
hours.  Unless  it  is  slung  within  24  hours 
from  the  time  of  the  attack,  there  is  slight 
hope  of  its  recovery.  If  the  horse  is  conscious, 
the  appetite  is  generally  good,  and  it  should 
have  laxative  food — bran  mashes,  roots,  etc. 
Cold  lolious — niter  and  sal-ammoniac— or 
bags  of  pounded  ice  and  bran  should  bo  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  spine,  and  the  limbs  should  be 
band-rubbed,  and  mustard  or  other  stimula¬ 
ting  embrocations  should  be  applied  to  them . 
Copious  injections  of  warm  water  containing 
aloes  or  other  purgatives  iu  solution,  should 
he  made  through  the  rectum.  Opium  or 
chloral-hydrate  may  be  given  to  relievo 
spasms  of  pain.  Iu  the  early  stages  bromide 
of  potassium  aud  ergot  are  especially  useful, 
either  as  injections  or,  better  still,  sub-cutau- 


eousiy,  the  first  in  strong  solution ;  the  second 
as  ergotine.  They  may  be  taken  with  the 
food,  or  otherwise  administered  by  the  mouth, 
when  the  animal  can  swallow  easily.  When 
the  acute  symptoms  are  over,  stimulants  such 
as  ammonia,  ether,  alcoholic  fluids,  etc,,  and 
tonics,  such  as  quinia,  cascarilla,  boneset, 
etc.,  may  be  given,  and  Spanish-fly  blisters 
applied  along  the  spine.  In  case  of  recovery 
the  palsy  may  continue  several  months  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  other  symptoms. 

CfltD. 


"Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the.  Law 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.''1 

RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
FARMERS. 

Co-operative  Insurance. — A  decision  has 
just  been  rendered  of  importance  to  co-opera¬ 
tive  insurance  companies,  which  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  many  farming  sections,  J.  J.  Al¬ 
bert,  a  Louisville  barber,  had  $3,000  insur¬ 
ance  against  disability  in  the  order  of  Chosen 
F i  iends.  His  hands  became  paralyzed,  so  that 
he  could  no  loager  wield  a  razor,  but  his 
claim  for  the  insurance  money  was  denied, 
and  he  began  suit  to  recover  it.  Judge  Barr, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  decided 
the  ease  against  him,  on  the  ground  that  his 
disability  was  uot  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
earning  a  livelihood.  It  was  in  evidence  that 
Albert  had  kept  a  restaurant  and  clerked  In  a 
store  since  he  became  incapacitated  as  a 
barber. 

a  chattel  mortgage  which  contains  a  clause 
providing  that  if  the  mortgagor  attempts  to 
move  the  property  the  mortgagee  may  take 
possession  of  the  property  under  the  mort¬ 
gage.  Held,  that  an  attempt,  for  any  cause 
whatever,  to  move  the  property  out  of  the 
State  justified  the  mortgagee  in  taking  pos¬ 
session. — King  i's.  Wright — Minn. 

Where  in  the  description  of  land  in  a  deed, 
a  line  is  described  as  ruuniug  from  a  fixed 
monument  on  the  edge  of  a  branch  up  the 
same ,  by  a  single  course,  to  another  fixed 
monument,  it  will  be  held  to  run  in  a  straight 
line  between  the  monuments  aud  not  to  fol¬ 
low  the  windings  of  the  branch. — Wharton 
vs.  Brick. — N.  J. 

Boundary — Where  land  described  in  a  deed 
is  bounded  by  a  highway,  unless  a  contrary 
intent  appears  on  the  face  of  the  deed,  the 
center  of  the  highway  will  be  the  boundary 
line.  Whether  the  roadway  is  the  same  as 
when  the  line  was  established  or  not  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  jury. — Holmes  vs.  Turner’s  Falls 
Co. — Mass. 

Each  State  may  determine  for  herself  the 
rights  of  riparian  owners.  In  Michigan  the 
title  of  a  riparian  owner  exteuds  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  lake  or  stream  of  water. — Webber 
e.s\  Pere  M.  Boom  Co. — Mich. 


L.  H.,  Worcester ,  Mass. — A  hired  a  laborer 
to  work  on  his  farm  for  a  stipulated  time;  B, 
a  neighboring  farmer,  persuaded  the  man  to 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  time  by  the  offer 
of  better  terms;  what  remedy,  if  auy,  has  A? 

Ans. — If  B  knew  that  A  had  hired  the  man 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  persuaded  him  to 
leave  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  A 
has  a  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  from 
B  for  all  the  inconvenience  aud  loss  he  may 
have  suffered.  A  mere  attempt  to  entice  a 
laborer  away,  however,  is  uot*  actionable. 
When  a  laborer  hired  for  a  definite  term  vol¬ 
untarily  leaves  before  the  end  of  that  term, 
without  proper  cause  or  the  eonseut  of  the 
farmer,  the  laborer,  in  most  of  the  States, 
cannot  recover  any  part  of  the  wages  that 
may  be  due  at  the  rjme.  In  N.  H. ,  Ind.,  Ia., 
Miss.,  Texas  and.  perhaps,  some  other  States, 
however,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  a  laborer 
leaving  under  such  conditions  cau  recover 
what  his  services  were  reasonably  worth,  less 
the  damage  to  his  employer  due  to  breach  of 
agreement.  If  the  farmer  has  made  a  partial 
payment  to  the  laborer,  bo  cannot  recover  the 
money,  and  if  he  lias  given  a  note  for  the 
amount  already  earned,  he  must  pay  the  note. 
But  he  can  recover  from  the  laborer  such 
damages  as  he  has  sustained  by  breach  of  con¬ 
tract,  aud  the  laborer  cannot  set  off  against 
the  claim  the  value  of  the  work  be  has  done 
aud  not  been  paid  for. 

G.  F.  B., Fulton,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  barbed  wire  a 
legal  fence  for  tho  roadside  or  a  line  fence  in 
this  State'  ‘2.  Is  au  alien  liable  to  poll-tax, 
and  is  there  any  law  to  make  him  work  for  or 
pay  it?  3.  If  the  road  is  blocked  with  snow 
can  the  overseer  order  out  teams  to  help  break 
itopeu?  4.  If  a  horse  gets  hurt  in  such  a  road 
is  the  overseer  responsible  ?  5.  If  people  re¬ 
fuse  to  bring  out  a  team  in  the  winter,  can 
the  overseer  order  them  to  work  their  tax  out 
with  a  shovel  in  summer? 

Ans. — A  barbed  wire  fence  is  a  legal  fence 


in  New  York.  2.  An  alien  is  liable  to  poll- 
tax.  He  bas  the  protection  of  the  laws  while 
residing  here,  and  is,  of  course,  liable  to  the 
payment  of  taxes;  be  is  also  liable  to  do  read- 
work.  3.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  over¬ 
seer  to  keep  the  roads  passable  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer.  4.  The  overseer  is  not  res¬ 
ponsible  for  damages  to  a  horse  hurt  by  reason 
of  defective  roads;  but  the  township  or  coud  ty 
is.  and  the  overseer  is  liable  to  punishment 
for  his  neglect.  5.  The  overseer  can  order 
persons  liable  to  do  road  work  to  bring  such 
tools,  horses,  oxen,  wagons,  carts,  etc.,  as 
they  may  have,  and  which  are  needed  to  do 
the  work.  The  overseer’s  orders  are  peremp¬ 
tory. 

C.  W. ,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. — Suppose  my  part  of 
a  division  fence  is  a  substantial  stone  wall  of 
the  regulation  bight  required  by  law,  and  my 
neighbor  turns  his  sheep  against  it,  and  com¬ 
pels  me  either  to  go  to  the  expense  of  so  fix¬ 
ing  it  that  they  cannot  get  over  it,  or  else 
suffer  loss  from  their  depredations  on  my  land, 
have  I  any  recourse  ? 

Ans. — If  the  wall  is  of  the  required  hight 
accordiug  to  law,  and  sheep  trespass  on  your 
property,  your  neighbor  is  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  trespass.  You  are  not  required  to  go 
further  than  the  law  provides  in  making  a 
fence  of  the  lawful  hight,  and  sheep  which 
will  climb  a  stone  wall  are  unruly  animals 
which  the  owner  must  take  care  of  at  his  own 
cost.  With  your  permission  he  may  add  to 
your  fence  or  he  must  keep  his  sheep  within 
his  own  boundary. 

R.  H.  M. ,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  injuries  to  man  or  beast  owing  to  de¬ 
fects  in  the  highway  ? 

Ans. — A  city,  town  or  township  is  liable  for 
damages  occasioned  by  its  neglect  to  keep  the 
streets,  roads  and  bridges  in  proper  repair 
Thus,  if  there  is  a  dangerous  hole  in  a  high¬ 
way  and  a  person,  or  his  horse,  using  ordinary 
care,  steps  into  it  and  is  injured,  the  town  is 
liable  for  such  injuries.  But  the  person  suf¬ 
fering  the  injury  must  in  no  way  contribute 
to  it  by  his  own  act;  for  if  he  knows  the  road 
to  be  dangerous,  and  can  conveniently  avoid 
the  danger,  or  if  he  knows  a  bridge  is  unsafe, 
aud  there  is  another  convenient  way  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  stream,  he  must  use  such  way  to  avoid 
the  danger. 

.S’.  C.  L.,  Michigan. — If  a  man  dies  leaving 
no  will  and  no  children,  who  inherits  his  prop¬ 
erty — his  wife  or  his  parents  ?  The  property 
consists  of  notes,  horses,  carriages,  etc. 

Ans. — Inheritance  follows  the  nearest  line 
of  blood  relation  or  consanguinity,  conse¬ 
quently  the  parents  inherit  before  the  wife, 
who  has  only  such  interest  in  a  deceased  hus¬ 
band’s  estate  as  is  provided  by  statute.  This 
is  a  dower  right  of  one-third  of  the  real  estate, 
one-half  (this  differs  in  various  States)  the 
personalty,  and  the  use  of  the  husband’s  home 
for  a  year  and  a  month  free  of  rent.  This  is, 
however,  only  when  no  children  are  left  and 
no  will  (a  husband  may  will  everything  to  his 
wife)  and  after  the  debts  are  provided  for. 

.4.  P.  S,,  Kankakee ,  17/. — A  holds  notes 
against  F  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate. 
If  both  parties  wish  to  extend  the  time  on  the 
notes  when  they  fall  due,  will  it  be  necessary 
to  A’s  interest  to  make  out  new  notes  and  a 
new  mortgage  or  will  the  same  mortgage  hold 
good;  and  if  so  for  how  long  a  time,  provided 
interest  is  paid  annually  aud  payments  are 
made  on  the  notes  meantime  ? 

Ans. — A  mortgage  or  a  note  is  good  for  as 
many  years  as  the  interest  is  paid.  Every 
payment  on  the  principal  ot‘  a  note  acts  as  a 
renewal  of  the  contract  for  six  years,  which 
is  the  limit  provided  bv  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions.  With  these  provisos  a  mortgage  on  a 
note  is  good  for  all  time. 


Pomxrlogicftl. 


RUSSIAN  APPLES  NOT  ALL  IRON¬ 
CLAD. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  all  the 
Russian  apples  will  resist  any  climate  in  the 
United  States, if  not  in  Canada.  This.however, 
is  fur  from  being  the  fact.  Red  Astraehan  has 
long  since  proved  itself  no  hardier  than  the 
Tolruan  Sweet,  less  hardy  than  Ben  Davis, 
and  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  Fameuse.  On  lake 
Memphramagog  the  Fameuse  can  lie  grown 
quite  successfully,  especially  if  top-grafted  ou 
an  iron-clad.  Tetofsky  is  au  excellent  stock 
for  it,  and  for  many  other  slightly  tender 
sorts.  Ben  Davis  will  grow  and  bear  a  good 
many  apples  but  our  test  winters  wipe  it  out. 
Alexander  is  a  Russian  not  fully  iron-clad, 
and  is  much  better  top-worked  on  Tetofsky. 
And  here  I  will  uote  the  opinion  which  has 
been  growing  upon  me  that  Wealthy  will,  like 
the’Baldwin,  eventually.be  found  a^far  better] 
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and  more  enduring  tree  when  top-worked 
upon  a  suitable  iron-clad  stock.  Not  that  the 
Wealthy  is  not  iron-clad,  but  that  it  is  tender 
in  the  bark  of  the  trunk.  This  is  true  of 
some  other  desirable,  hardy  sorts,  notably 
Foundling,  and  Canada  Baldwin,  both  hardy 
enough,  but  subject  to  bark-killing  ou  the 
south  or  south-west  sides  of  their  trunks. 

My  greatest  disappointment,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  Russian  apples,  is  that  most  of 
the  long  keepers  seem  lacking  in  hardiness. 
Borsdorf  (No.  841,  Department  of  Agriculture 
List)  is  not  any  nearer  iron-clad  than  Fa- 
meuse;  while  Bogdauoff,  a  highly-praised 
winter  apple  of  the  Budd-Gibb  importations, 
is  quite  as  tender  as  Ben  Davis.  Babusehino 
(4fi!>)  is  another  that  shows  tenderness,  much 
to  my  regret,  as  it  is  highly  praised  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  keeping  by  Mr.  Clibb.  But  my  great¬ 
est  disappointment  is  in  Longfield.  I  have 
this  from  three  sources,  all  seemingly  alike  in 
tree  (though  none  have  fruited)  and  they  are 
all  killed  back  in  the  nursery  and  orchard, 
fully  as  much  as  Fameuse,  and  became  black¬ 
hearted.  The  English  Pippin  (5X7)  which  is 
reported  by  some  (o  be  the  same  a-s  Longfield, 
ami  by  others  as  a  seedling  closely  resembling 
it,  seems  hardier  and  may  be  iron  clad.  It  is 
exceedingly  disappointing,  in  our  dearth  of 
iron-clad  long-keepers,  to  fiud  that  of  the  few 
Russians  reported  to  be  keepers,  so  many 
should  fail  in  this  point. 


aiu'ous. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  QUESTION. 

We  live  on  a  plateau — the  divide  between 
tbeKu  kaskiaaud  Snuga'mou  rivers — and  con¬ 
sequently  ha  ve  ueillier  (lowing  springs  nor  purl¬ 
ing  streams  to  supply  us  with  water.  Arti¬ 
ficial  lakes  have  been  used  to  some  extent  by 
stockmen;  but  during  the  summer  months  the 
water  confined  in  them  becomes  so  corrupt 
as  to  be  unfit  even  for  hogs  to  wallow  in,  so 
they  have  been  discarded  by  all  except  the 
most  shiftless  and  ignorant, 

A  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  wells  sunk  to  a  depth  of  13  to  50 
feet— the  average  being  about  20  feet— and 
windmills  are  quite  extensively  employed  for 
raising  it  lu  some  instances  the  well  is  lo¬ 
cated  between  the  bouse  and  barn,  and  the 
mill  pumps  the  water  into  a  closed  frost-proof 
tank,  from  which  it  flows  through  pipes  to 
small  cemented  cisterns  close  by,  or  iuside  of 
both  house  and  barn.  Others  use  the  mill  for 
pumping  stock  water  only,  and  the  well  is 
sunk  in  a  place  most  convenient  to  the  yards 
or  pasiurt  s. 

I  will  give  the  actual  cost  of  the  water¬ 
works  erected  in  a  pasture  on  a  neighbor’s 
farm:  windmill  £45,  tower  £15,  pump  £15; 
tank,  open,  4  feet  wide,  14  feet  long  and  3 
feet  deep,  with  necessary  piping  from  pump 
§15.  total  §00.  The  well  is  eight  feet  iu  diame¬ 
ter  and] 3  feet  deep.  It  was  excavated  by  a 
former  owner,  and  1  cannot  give  the  exact 
cost. 

The  money  spent  on  the  above  machinery 
is  oue  of  the  best  investments  that  a  farmer 
of  80  acres  and  upward  can  make.  We 
have  wind  enough  during  some  portion  of  the 
day  or  night,  winter  or  summer,  to  insure  a 
constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  all 
purposes.  When  water  is  pumped  by  hand 
I  notice  that  stock  are  frequently  compelled 
to  go  without  water  for  hours  at  a  time, 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  extremely 
injurious. 

The  improvements  iu  the  construction  of 
mills  and  towers  have  been  so  great  that  the 
risk  of  loss  or  damage  by  storms  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  only  running  expense  is 
the  cost  of  oil  used.  All  the  working  parts 
of  the  mill  should  be  oiled  twice  a  week,  and 
it  eau  be  done  in  two  minutes.  The  entire 
mill  should  be  examined  occasionally  and 
all  shaky  parts  tightened  up  The  mill  should 
be  arranged  to  keep  the  tank  full,  but  to  stop 
when  it  is  full.  The  tank  and  pipes  should  be 
perfectly  tight,  so  that  there  will  be  no  pud¬ 
dles  anywhere  about  Lbe  well.  The  amount 
saved  per  year  by  the  use  of  a  windmill  will 
range  anywhere  between  §35  and  §75,  depen¬ 
ding  largely  upon  the  quantity  of  stock  kept. 

Christian  Co,,  Ills.  FRED.  GRUNDY. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Percherons  and  French  Coach-Houses. 
— Catalogue  from  Savage  &  Farnum,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. — This  catalogue  fully  des¬ 
cribes  these  excellent  breeds,  and  is ‘’of  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  farmers  who  breed  horses.” 
Their  immense  establishment  is  located  on 
Grosse  Isle,  Mich,,  the  largest  island  in  De¬ 
troit  River,  10  miles  below  the  city,  and  is  an 
acknowledged  headquarters  in  America  for 
PoreherOn  and  French  coach-horses.  Grosse 
Isle  was  first  occupied  by  the  French  about 
150  years,  ago,  and  it  is  now  occupied  chiefly 


by  French  horses.  Send  for  the  catalogue 
and  be  convinced  tbat  it  costs  very  little 
more  to  raise  a  £800-horse  than  it  does  to 
raise  a  §125- horse. 

Oil  Meal. — Circulars  from  Mann  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Niagara  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.  This  circular  contains  many  facts  which 
think  ing  fanners  should  study.  Hay  will  be 
scarce  in  many  parts  of  the  country  this  win¬ 
ter.  Many  tons  of  rough  forage  which  iu  for¬ 
mer  years  has  been  wasted,  will  be  fed  this 
year.  Supplemental  foods,  rich  iu  albumi¬ 
noids,  will  be  doubly  uecessary  where  this 
coarse  forage  is  fed.  Oil  meal  will  therefore 
be  an  impoi  taut  factor  iu  such  feeding.  Con¬ 
taining  three  times  the  quantity  of  albumi¬ 
noids  to  be  found  iu  corn-meal,  it  can  be  fed 
with  straw  or  corn  fodder  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  secure  this  cir¬ 
cular.  The  feeding  rations  contained  in  it 
will  be  of  great  help  to  all  who  feed  oil  meal. 

Forestry  in  Europe.— Tu  this  pamphlet 
the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Consuls  iu  France. 
Germany,  Italy.  Austria  and  Switzerland  are 
collected.  The  forestry  laws  in  vogue  iu  these 
countries  are  given,  aud  much  other  impor¬ 
tant  information.  It  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  treatise  on  European  Forestry 
that  we  have  examined.  It  is  sent  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Slate. 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  our  bad  servants  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  fault  does  not  all  lie  either  one 
side  or  the  other.  There  are  doubtless,  many 
disagreeable,  never-satisfied  mistresses,  but 
what  a  swarm  of  incompetent  maids  wo  are 
alllicted  with!  It  has  been  our  observation 
that  while  really  good  domestics  may  at 
times  sutler  from  inconsiderate  employers, 
they  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  with 
some  oue  who  will  appreciate  their  value  and 
treat  them  accordingly. 

*  *  * 

Rome  one,  writing  a  few  months  ago,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  spoke  of  the  incomparable 
English  servants,  and  suggested  the  import¬ 
ation  of  such  to  this  long-suffering  country. 
But  this  plan  would  not  Work  in  many  cases. 
Life  and  surroundings  are  so  totally  different 
in  England  that  the  same  regulations  in  do¬ 
mestic  service  would  never  work.  We  know 
cases  where  tried  English  domestics  have 
been  brought  here  by  families  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  employed  them,  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time  they  were  as  unmanageable  as  the  native 
stock.  Whether  we  corrupt  our  servants,  or 
whether  the  surroundings  give  them  habits  of 
thought  at  variance  with  their  occupation,  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

*  *  * 

But  it  will  bo  quite  impossible  to  suggest 
any  improvement  without  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  employers.  In  places  where 
domestics  are  scarce  employers  are  usually  so 
anxious  to  obtain  help  that  they  make  little 
or  no  inquiry  into  the  previous  record  of  their 
employees.  They  may  be  incompetent,  un¬ 
cleanly  or  disrespectful,  but  wliile  these  un¬ 
desirable  qualities  make  their  stay  in  any  oue 
place  of  limited  duration,  they  can  readil/ 
find  another.  So  they  manifest  no  desire  to 
improve,  so  that  the  unlucky  mistress  spends 
her  time  in  doing  her  work  alone,  and  iu  doing 
it  while  shewing  some  incompetent  how. 

4  *  * 

There  are  doubtless  many  excellent  domes¬ 
tics  who  are  a  credit  to  their  sex  aud  their  oc¬ 
cupation.  But  really  they  seem  like  a  drop 
in  the  ocean  of  incompetents.  Wo  can  hard¬ 
ly  expect  foreign  girls  of  the  peasant  class, 
accustomed  to  the  most  primitive  housekeep¬ 
ing,  to  learn  everything  at  once, but  it  seems  a 
little  hard  to  turn  our  homes  into  training- 
schools  for  domestic  service,  and  then  pay 
good  wages  to  our  pupils  while  we  do  the 
work. 

♦  *  * 

If  we  could  only  get  good  domestics  of  na¬ 
tive  birth !  But  the  girls  who,  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  would  have  entered  such  service, 
now  seek  other  occupations — hence  our  trials. 
Truly,  we  need  some  sort  of  domestic  service 
reform,  but  it  can  only  be  effected  by  each 
and  every  housekeeper  doing  some  reforming 
on  her  own  account,  without  waiting  for  any 
genera)  movement, 

*  *  * 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer 
has  something  to  say  about  the  percentage  of 
insanity  among  farmers  wives,  which,  thougli 
but  little  larger  than  among  other  classes, 
certainly  ought  to  be  much  less.  The  writer 
quoted  thinks  this  terrible  malady  may  be 
traced  chiefly  to  monotony  and  neglect  of 
sanitary  conditions.  We  certainly  have  seen 
a  good  many  farms  where  sanitary  conditions 
were  shamefully  neglected,  but  where  the 
farmer  is  industrious  aud  enterprising  he  is 


sure  to  take  as  much  pride  in  the  cleanliness  of 
his  outbuildings  as  the  condition  of  his  stock. 
*  *  * 

But  undoubtedly  there  is  much  monotony 
iu  farm  life,  especially  during  the  winter,  and 
the  worst,  of  it.  always  falls  upon  the  women. 
Busiucss  often  calls  a  man  from  the  close 
routine  of  daily  labor;  he  meets  other  men, 
and  in  their  company  gets  out  of  the  regular 
groove,  but  there  is  less  opportunity  for  this  for 
the  women.  And  continual  rouud  of  petty 
cares  in  the  one  groove,  if  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  insanity,  will  develop  into  a  sort  of  mono¬ 
mania  which  makes  wliat  is  popularly  known 
as  a  crauk. 

* 

If  ouly  the  farmers’  wife  would  take  her 
bands  out  of  the  dish  pan,  whisk  on  her  best 
bonnet  aud  climb  up  into  the  wagon  every 
time  her  husband  hitches  up  to  go  down  to 
the  store!  it  would  be  an  incalculable  saving 
of  health,  botli  in  body  and  mind.  But  we 
cannot  always  do  that  without  throwing 
everything  out  of  gear.  So  we  must  take 
what  crumbs  of  rest  and  recreation  come  in 
our  way,  and  above  all  try  to  tbiuk  of  some¬ 
thing  besides  our  work,  and  fly  from  unhappy 
brooding  as  from  the  plague.  Cheerfulness 
and  content  will  do  something  to  lighten  the 
heaviest  lot;  and  while  good  temper  does 
largely  depend  on  good  health,  it’s  a  poor  rule 
that  won’t  work  both  ways,  and  in  a  good 
many  cases  our  health  depends  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  on  our  temper. 


WOMEN  AS  HORTICULTURISTS. 


At  the  annual  meetiug  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  iu  Chicago  last  month  a 
noticeable  feature  was  the  presence  of  femin¬ 
ine  florists  and  nurserymen.  They  were  not 
horticulturists  in  name  ouly,  but  pra  tical 
workers,  who  manage  large  places  success¬ 
fully,  and  conduct  extensivu  establishments. 
Some  of  the  papers  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
women  have  been  suggesting  this  business  as 
a  field  for  women,  but  these  successful  work¬ 
ers  have  simply  gone  right  ahead  and  taken 
hold  without  waiting  for  advice  as  to  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  profession. 

A  majority  of  the  women  employed  iu  this 
business  are  in  the  Western  States.  Either 
Western  women  are  more  enterprising  and 
unconventional,  or  a  woman  has  a  better 
chance  in  the  West  The  largest  florist’s  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  State  of  Kansas  is  managed 
by  two  women  under  the  late  title  of  Bristol 
Sisters,  but  increasing  business  has  necessitat¬ 
ed  the  enlargement  of  the  concern,  and  it  is 
now  the  Bristol  Floral  Company.  The  lead¬ 
ing  florist  of  Denver,  Colorado,  is  a  woman, 
and  there  are  women  in  similar  positions  iu 
Texas,  Wyoming  and  other  territories  aud 
States  further  West. 

It  seems  ouly  natural  to  see  women  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  up  floral  designs  or  tending 
florists’  stores,  though  we  do  not  think  they 
are  so  occupied  as  much  in  this  country  us  in 
England,  but  it  is  doubtless  a  good  field  for 
women. 

However,  a  woman  must  not  think,  because 
she  is  fond  of  plants  and  fairly  successful  with 
them  in  an  amateur  way,  that  she  can  go 
right  in  and  become  a  successful  florist  all  at 
once.  She  must  have  industry,  perseverance 
and,  not  least  important,  a  little  capital.  She 
must  be  able  to  work  herself,  and  find  efficient 
help  to  assist  her.  She  must  be  able  to  direct 
intelligently,  but  shu  must  also  be  able  to  turn 
her  hand  to  a  certain  amount  of  manual  labor 
if  ueed  be.  Some  ladies  in  Southern  Illinois 
are  engaged  in  raising  bulbs  for  the  market, 
tuberoses  and  gladioli,  aud  there  is  a  similar 
firm  managed  by  a  lady  in  South  Carolina. 

The  leading  florist  of  Cleveland  is  a  woman 
of  culture  and  refinement,  who  began  without 
any  capital  save  brains  and  willing  hands. 
She  is  very  successful  in  business,  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  artistic 
designers  in  the  trade.  Of  course  every 
flower-loving  woman  is  not  fitted  for  this 
work,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  an  honor¬ 
able  aud  fuirly-remuuerative  employment, 
and  may  very  well  take  its  place  among  oc¬ 
cupations  for  women. 

KITCHEN  SUGGESTIONS. 

Kitchen  conveniences  are  nothing  without 
they  are  rit/ht  there;  just  where  you  cun  get 
them  when  needed.  For  example,  take  hold¬ 
ers.  How  often  we  need  oue  on  the  instant, 
before  wo  have  time  to  think  of  getting  it. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  imitate  the  fash 
ionablo  woman’s  chatelaine,  though  in  a  more 
prosaic  manner,  by  having  a  holder  tucked 
into  an  apron  pocket,  and  fastened  to  the  band 
by  a  tape.  No  kitchen  can  be  called  a  success 
without  a  big  dresser  with  lots  of  drawers.  One 
drawer  should  be  kept  entirely  for  old  news 
papers;  their  uses  are  infinite.  They  must  al¬ 
ways  be  spread  on  the  floor  around  the  stove 
when  frying  or  broiling  is  in  progress;  they 
will  save  many  vexatious  grease  spots,  whether 
oue  has  a  bare  floor  or  carpeted  one.  W e 
must  confess  ourselves,  that  the  frequent  rag- 


carpet  we  see  on  kitchen  floors  does  not  meet 
our  views,  though  it  may  be  labor-saving. 
No  matter  how  cleanly  one  may  be.  one  can¬ 
not  prevent  such  a  carpet  from  absorbing  a 
certain  amount  of  dirt.  If  the  floor  must  be 
covered,  oilcloth  is  preferable,  and  certainly 
very  easily  kept  clean. 

Then  the  old  papers  will  come  in  for  clean¬ 
ing  windows  and  mirrors,  for  spreading  on 
the  table  while  engaged  in  greasy  work:  in 
fact,  they  will  be  found  of  labor-saving 
utility  all  through. 

A  kitchen  clothes-bag  is  another  indispensa¬ 
ble,  so  that  all  the  soiled  linen  belonging  to 
the  kitchen  may  be  kept  together. 

Then,  while  most  family  remedies  should  be 
kept  iu  the  medicine  chest  or  closet,  an  easily- 
reached  drawer  in  the  kitchen  should  contain 
such  things  as  Hut,  bandages,  styptics  and 
simple  remedies  for  burns  and  scalds,  or  insect 
bites.  A  hot  stove  lid  or  an  over-sharp  knife 
will  often  cause  a  diversion  that  throws  the 
domestic  machinery  entirely  out.  of  gear,  If 
we  could  only  all  possess  a  large  aud  airy 
kitchen,  with  range  of  noble  proportions,  and 
an  imposing  stock  of  culinary  instruments, 
cooking  would  lose  a  good  many  of  its  terrors. 
But,  unfortunately,  a  good  many  of  us  are 
compelled  to  put  up  with  poky  little  rooms, 
almost  destitute  of  conveniences,  and  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  work  doubly  hard.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  the  work  as  systematic  as 
possible,  and  to  add  all  the  comforts  possible, 
without  taking  our  already  limited  space. 
Where  the  man  of  the  house  is  ingenious  and 
handy  with  tools,  it  is  often  passible  to  have 
existing  disadvantages  improved  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Folding  tables,  which  may  be  turned  up 
against  the  wall,  are  a  very  great  conven¬ 
ience,  especially  on  ironing  day.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  of  obtaining  help  iu  country  houses  is  often 
increased  by  this  lack  of  conveniences  aud 
labor-saving  appliances;  and  indeed,  one  can 
hardly  wouder  if  a  domestic  does  prefer  a 
house  where  her  work  is  lightened  in  this  way. 
And  the  house-keeper  lias  as  much  right  to  in¬ 
sist  on  this  point  as  the  domestic;  there  is  no 
reason  for  increasing  our  already  abundant 
work. 

»  »  ♦ - 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

You  must  love  iu  order  to  understand  love. 
One  act  of  charity  will  teach  us  more  of  the 
love  of  God  th  m  a  thousand  sermons  . 

Many  a  one  who  iu  the  great  crisis  of  life 
has  acted  the  hero’s  part  has  been  shamefully 
overcomo  by  some  little  sin  or  some  secret 
temptation.  The  sudden  irritation  and  the 
stinging  word  carelessly  spoken  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  circle,  the  chafing  and  trying  episodes  in 
the  tedious  routine  of  our  daily  work,  these 
are  the  times  that  prove  and  weigh  our  man¬ 
hood  more  than  any  other . 

The  only  lesson  of  Christ’s  second  coming 
which  the  Scriptures  emphasize  is  that  of 
watchfulness.  Christ  will  come  to  judge  the 
world  and  reward  bis  saints;  therefore  watch. 
The  use  of  this  doctrine  was  to  emphasize  the 
duty  of  faithful,  unfailing  Christian  service... 

Tuk  unrevealed  heroism  in  the  world  is  oue 
of  the  chief  things.  All  the  tragedies  are  not 
to  be  seen  at  the  theaters,  but  often  by  stay¬ 
ing  at  home  they  may  lie  witnessed.  .  .  . 

Charity,  self-denial,  burden-bearing,  are  not 
announced  by  trumpet  or  by  newspaper,  but 
human  life  is  full  of  Christian  examples  of  he¬ 
roism  and  self-sacrifice  . 

Will  you  say  that  there  are  no  real  stars, 
because  you  sometimes  see  meteors  fall,  which 
for  a  time  appeared  to  be  stars?  Will  you 
suy  that  blossoms  never  produce  fruit,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  them  fall  off,  and  some  fruit 
which  appeared  sound  is  rotten?  Equally  ab¬ 
surd  is  it  to  say  there  is  uo  such  thing  as  real 
religion,  because  many  who  profess  it  fall 
away,  or  prove  to  lie  hypocrites  in  heart . 

A  MAN  is  the  happier  Lor  life  from  having 
once  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any  length 
ot  time  with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any 
considerable  interval  of  innocent  pleasures... 

Great  efforts  from  great  motives  is  the  best 
definition  of  a  happy  life.  The  easiest  labor  is 
a  burden  to  him  who  has  uo  motive  for  per¬ 
forming  it . 

Aristotle  affirms  that  the  true  nature  of 
riches  consists  iu  the  contented  use  of  aud  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  things  we  have,  rather  than  in 
the  possession  of  them . . . 

If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to 
possess,  we  act  aud  think  iu  vain,  aud  make 


Wtien  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  ber  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  sh  >.  gave  them  Castorla. 
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life  a  greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it 
really  is . 

It  is  a  vast  hindrance  to  the  enrichment  of 
our  understanding  if  we  spend  too  much  of  our 
time  among  infinities  and  unreasonables . 

Snow  me  a  father  who  fences  his  home 
around  with  God’s  commandments,  and  lights 
it  up  with  domestic  comforts  and  pleasures, 
and  anchors  himself  to  his  home,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  best  kind  of  restraint  from 
dangerous  evening  resorts . 

Domestic  (Eecmo'jmj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  I,.  .JACK. 

Now  is  the  time  for  pickles,  and  it  tries  the 
heart  of  the  housekeeper  to  fmd  that  the 
beans  are  too  hard,  the  cauliflower  too  brown, 
from  the  sudden  and  intense  heat.  But  cu¬ 
cumbers  revel  in  it,  and  wo  put  them  down  in 
pickle  for  winter  use,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  down,  and  not  to  have  them  float.  Did 
any  one  ever  know  such  a  hot  July?  It  tried 
one’s  health  and  patience,  and  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  “  To  labor  and  to  wait,"  applied 
we’ll  to  the  sultry  weather;  for  we  knew  that 
autumn  would  bring  coolness.  And  now  we 
have  to  think  of  the  pickles,  and  put  up  apples 
with  “sugar  and  spice,  and  all  things  nice," 
and  tomatoes  in  many  ways.  The  latter 
seemed  to  fully  enjoy  the  hot  weather,  and 
ripened  with  rapid  blushing  aud  reddening  of 
the  surface.  We  enjoyed  them  all  the  more 
in  that  they  were  at  first  a  surprise  to  us. 

The  cool  days  that  set  in  during  August 
have  made  the  kitchen  a  pleasanter  place,  aud 
we  once  more  return  to  its  easy  chair  aud  cor¬ 
ner. 

Red  cabbages  can  be  simply  done  by 
sprinkling  with  salt,  then  draining  off  the 

next  day,  aud  pouring  over  hot  spiced  vin¬ 
egar. 

I  have  been  making  some  very  nice 
cookies  that  the  boys  are  very  fond  of.  They 
are  called  Merci  bien  cookies.  A  cup  of  sour 
cream  to  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  half  oue 
of  cream-of-tartar,  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  cup  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  and  as  much  flour  as  will 
mix  to  make  soft  paste  for  rolling.  They  are 
very  good  and  nice  with  coffee,  but  cookies 
need  a  hot  fire  and  a  light-handed  cook. 

The  summer  is  over  almost,  and  seems  like  a 
dream  to  us  all.  Its  unequal  weather  and 
over-busy  hours  are  among  the  things  of  the 
past,  and  the  September  harvest  will  soon  be 
here,  with  its  wealth  of  beautiful  grapes  aud 
apples.  Let  us  eujoy  it  while  we  may,  for  it 
will  pass  all  too  quickly,  and  so 

"We  spend  our  years  ns  »  tale  that  ts  told.” 

But  the  housekeeper  has  no  time  for  idle 
dreaming,  she  must  he  up  and  doing  to  secure 
all  the  fruits  of  the  autumn  for  storiug  away; 
ami  thus  do  wo  wisely  bottle  up  the  suu- 
shine. 

BUTTER  MAKING— NO.  II. 

J.  SMITH,  ,IR. 

B’/ieii  to  skim;  temperature  for  churning; 

coloring;  churns  and  churning;  washing; 

salting;  packages;  packing;  dairy  and 

creamery  butter-making. 

Having  considered  the  best  conditions  for 
raising  the  cream,  when  to  skim  is  next  in 
order.  Some  think  sweet  cream  butter  is  the 
best,  but  this  taste  is  not  very  general  yet, 
and  in  small  dairies  whore  the  churning  has 
to  he  done  by  hand,  the  making  of  sweet-cream 
butter  cauuot  be  thought  of.  Whoever  should 
recommend  it  ought  to  he  coimlomned  to  do 
the  churning.  If  he  performed  this  operation 
once  he  would  he  satisfied  to  do  without 
sweet-cream  butter  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life!  The  prevailing  practice  is  always  likely 
to  be,  us  long  us  churning  is  done  by  hand,  to 
wait  till  the  milk  begins  to  sour  before  cream¬ 
ing.  Our  practice  is — and  it  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  best  butter  makers — to  cream 
when  it  gets  perceptibly  acid,  then  we  stir  the 
morning’s  and  evening's  creaming*  together 
and  churn  it  next  day.  In  small  dairies  a 
good  deal  of  butter  is  spoiled  considerably  by 
not  churning  often  enough.  If  acidity  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  to  rancidity  (and  it  does 
tiiis  rapidly  in  warm  weather!  no  subsequent 
treatment  cun  produce  a  line- flavored  or  loug- 
keopiug  article.  Professor  Segelcke  tells  us 
that  in  Denmark  they  churn  every  day,  even 
in  the  smallest  dairies,  aud  this  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  place  such  a  uni¬ 
formly  tine  urticlo  on  the  market.  In  small 
dairies,  towards  the  end  of  the  milking  sea¬ 
son,  when  the  weather  is  cool  anil  changes  do 
not  take  place  rapidly,  by  stirring  a  little  salt 
into  tin-  first  creaming,  and  at  each  subse¬ 
quent  creaming,  st  irnng  all  well  together,  the 
cream  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a 
few  days,  till  there  is  enough  for  a  churning. 


In  warm  weather  the  cream’should  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  under,  and  in  cold  a  little  over  60  degrees 
for  churning.  In  order  to  bring  it  to  the  right 
temperature  it  may  be  set  in  hot  or  cold  water, 
or  in  a  hot  or  cold  place  and  stirred,  so  that 
the  whole  mass  may  be  of  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  no  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  should 
be  added  to  the  cream  at  this  stage.  If  thought 
necessary  to  color — and  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate  of 
the  consumer— the  anatto  should  be  added  to 
the  cream  before  churning.  When  cows  are 
on  the  grass,  no  coloring  should  be  necessary. 
After  the  grass  fails,  such  feed  as  carrots, 
pumpkins  and  mangolds  will  impart  a  nice 
yellow  color,  entirely  unobjectionable,  and 
this  I  can  hardly  say  of  the  artificial  methods. 

We  now  come  to  churning  This  should  not 
be  done  too  rapidly.  All  churns  that  will 
bring  butter  in  10  minutes  should  be  discarded, 
as  they  can  only  succeed  iu  turning  out 
grease  iu  that  time.  From  40  to  00  minutes 
should  he  required  to  do  the  churning  proper¬ 
ly.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  civilization  and  the 
jiockets  of  millions  of  poor  farmers  that  so 
much  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age 
should  have  devoted  itself  to  churns,  for  after 
all  the  old-fashioned  up-and-down  dasher,  or 
the  plain  rectangular  box  churn  will  make 
better  butter  than  any  of  the  other  churns  yet. 
invented.  In  the  old  dasher  churn,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  use  without  a  lid 
you  can  see  exactly  when  the  butter  begins  to 
granulate,  and  this  is  the  proper  time  to  add 
enough  ice  or  cold  water  to  cool  the  butter  to 
about  55Q.  After  this  continue  churning  till 
the  butter  has  fairly  granulated.  It  should 
then  be  separated  from  the  buttermilk  and 
washed  in  pure  cold  water  till  the  water 
comes  off  clear.  The  salt  should  next  be  add¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  one  ounce  to  the 
pound;  for  the  English  market,  half  that 
quantity  suits  better.  It  should  be  left  for 
about  12  hours  for  the  salt  to  dissolve  before 
working  over  again,  after  which  it  is  ready  to 
pack  for  market.  It  should  be  worked  just 
enough  to  consolidate  it.  and  incorporate  the 
salt  uniformly.  Overworking  injures  the 
grain  of  the  butter,  rendering  it  greasy-look- 
iug,  and  spoils  the  flavor. 

The  packages  should  be  such  as  consumers 
and  the  trade  demand.  For  the  wholesale 
trade,  it  is  now  generally  put  up  in  Welsh 
tubs,  widest  at  the  top,  and  holding  50  pouuds 
aud  upwards.  White  oak  or  white  ash  is  the 
best  timber  to  make  them  of.  and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  them  clean,  and  have  them 
smooth  inside,  so  that  the  butter  can  be  got 
out  iu  Dice  shape.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  deodorized  by  soaking  in  brine 
for  some  time  before  they  are  used.  Soaking 
in  buttermilk  is  an  excellent  way  to  take  the 
taste  of  the  timber  out,  hut  they  must  be  very 
thoroughly  scalded  afterwards.  The  butter 
should  be  packed  down  solid  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  tub,  then  a  clean,  white 
muslin  cloth  should  be  spread  over  the  butter, 
aud  over  that  some  salt  which  will  soon  absorb 
moisture  enough  to  make  it  pasty  and  tbusex- 
clude  the  air. 

In  order  to  keep  butter  in  good  condition 
any  length  of  time,  it  should  be  stored  where 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  rather  under  than 
over  60°.  When  the  temperature  exceeds  65'-’, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  butter  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  hence,  the  necessity  of  transporting  it  iu 
refrigerator  cars  iu  warm  weather. 

We  have  now  described  how  to  conduct 
properly  the  simple  details  of  the  process  of 
butter-making.  The  process  is  essentially  the 
same  in  the  small  dairy  or  the  largest  cream¬ 
ery,  but  there  is  frequently  a  great  difference 
in  the  appliances.  With  proper  attention  to 
every  detail  at  the  right  time,  as  good  butter 
can  bo  made  iu  the  home  dairy  as  iu  the 
creamery.  But  so  many  other  matters  claim 
the  attention  of  our  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
attend  details  just  at  the  right  time,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  need  not  expect  such  great 
excellence  or  uniformity  of  product  from 
private  dairies  as  from  creameries,  where 
every  condition  requisite  for  the  production 
of  a  faultless  article  cau  be  attended  to  by 
experts  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  their  undivid¬ 
ed  attention  to  .very  detail  of  the  process. 
Then  the  superior  storage  and  marketing 
facilities  they  possess  enable  them  to  place 
their  goods  on  the  market  at  any  time  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

When  private  dairies  cannot  command 
much  if  any,  over  half  the  price  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  article,  then  the  best  thing  for  these  dairy¬ 
men  to  do  is  to  establish  a  creamery,  if  the 
milk  of  say  ‘AH!  cows  cau  be  obtained  within  a 
reasonable  distance.  The  creamery  system 
has  already  done  much,  and  there  is  yet  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  to  do  still  more  for  advanc¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  dairymen,  aud  improving 
the  quality  of  our  butter  products. 

PLAINER  COOKING  NEEDED. 

That  the  American  people  are  fast  becom¬ 


ing  a  nation  of  dyspectics  no  one  of  25  years’ 
observation  will  doubt.  With  a  fact  so  much 
to  be  regretted  before  us,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
stop  and  look  for  the  causes  producing  this 
condition  of  things.  We  will,  for  the  present, 
pass  by  the  facts  that  we  as  a  people  work  too 
many  hours  and  sleep  too  few;  that,  we  are 
always  in  a  hurry,  hardly  taking  time  to  rest 
or  eat  our  meals;  that  our  work  is  nearly  all 
done  under  mental  excitement  and  a  high 
nerve  tension,  and  come  back  home  to  find  a 
very  [latent  cause  of  dyspepsia  in  our  com¬ 
mon  dietry. 

I  would  not  he  understood  to  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  almost  exclusive 
pork  and  johnny-cake  diet  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  but  that  something  of  the  plainness  of 
their  way  of  living  should  characterize  ours, 
They  sought  to  eat  their  food  in  a  condition 
as  near  the  natural  as  would  be  palatable  and 
nutritions,  while  we  try  to  cover  up  the 
natural  llavor  aud  add  to  it  the  aroma  of  our 
spices  aud  sweetmeats.  In  almost  every 
household  may  be  found  hundreds;  yes,  iu 
some,  thousands  of  recipes  for  the  preparation 
of  food.  In  these  it  seems  as  though  the 
authors  vied  with  each  other  to  see  who  could 
get  the  farthest  away  from  natural  conditions 
and  taste  in  preparing  food  for  the  human 
stomach.  No,  meal  is  complete  unless  it 
abounds  in  rich  cakes,  puddings,  bighly- 
spiced  relishes  and  hot,  stimulating  drinks. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  recipe  for  cake  that  re¬ 
quires  less  than  from  one  to  three  cups  of 
butter,  three  to  ten  eggs,  one-half  to  two  cups 
of  cream,  and  spices  and  flavorings  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mentiou.  There  is  hardly  a  pic  the 
crust  of  which  is  not  nearly-  one-half  lard  ami 
the  contents  spiced  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  it  is  made  of  apples  or  turnips, 
aud  other  things  in  like  manner. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  suffering  humanity, 
why  not  so  change  this  order  of  thiDgs  as  to 
give  the  stomach  a  rest,  call  the  blood  away 
from  a  poorly -nourished  and  stimulated  brain, 
insure  for  us  au  undisturbed,  refreshing  sleep, 
aud  a  tranquil  temper  of  mind  i  Why  not 
have  occasionally  a  loaf  of  old-fashioned 
brown  bread  made  plain,  instead  of  the  daintv 
loaf  made  of  flour  twice  ground,  doubly  re¬ 
fined  and  filled  with  baking  powders,  alum 
and  rancid  butter!  Why  not  have  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  pie  made  with  buttermilk,  or  cream- 
crust,  instead  of  one  the  crust  of  which  con¬ 
tains  more  fat  than  flour,  and  the  contents  so 
highly  seasoned  that  you  cannot  tell  whether 
you  are  eating  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie  or  a 
dish  of  catch-up  t  Why  not  eat  more  oat¬ 
meal,  graham,  cracked  wheat,  hulled  corn  or 
hominy-,  and  less  of  rich  cake  and  preserves  ? 
Why  not,  for  dessert,  eat  more  plain  fruit, 
cooked  or  raw,  and  less  of  suet  puddings  made 
so  rich  that  they-  w-ould  nauseate  the  common 
housedog?  And  finally  why- not  have  in  the 
domestic  columns  of  so  good  a  paper  as  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  more  recipes  for  plain 
food,  such  as  would  protect  the  healthy-  stom¬ 
ach  from  the  horrors  of  dyspepsia,  aud  add 
variety  to  the  diet  of  those  already  suffering  ? 
Echo  answers  “Why  f 

NERVOUS  DYSPEPTIC. 


two-and  one-balf  inches  in  diameter;  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  cover  down  on  the  matter  to 
be  scraped  up,  use  a  little  warm  water  in  the 
dish  while  scraping.  This  doesn’t  scrape  in 
streaks,  like  a  knife  or  spoon;  but  makes  a 
wholesale  job  of  it. 

If  the  Rciiai.  readers  find  any  merit  in  the 
above,  and  then  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  will  tell 
them  how  to  make  the  very  best  and  cheapest 
kind  of  griddle-rakes  or  slap-jacks  mixed  up, 
with  clear,  cold  water.  a.  g.  bisbee. 

[Kindly  scud  directions. — Eds.] 
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The  Great  Secret 

Of  exceptionally,  long  and  abundant 
hair  may-  never  ho  solved  ;  bub  that 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  preserves  the  hair 
in  all  its  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and 
even  restores  it,  when  thin  and  gray,  is 

Well  Known. 

P.  J.  Cullen,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  “  My  father,  at  about,  the  age  of 
fifty-,  lost  all  the  hair  from  the  top  of  his 
head.  After  one  mouth’s  trial  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor,  the  hair  began  corning,  and, 
in  three  months,  he  had  a  fine  growth  of 
hair  of  the  natural  color.” 

,T.  T.  Gibson,  06  Hope  st.,  Huntley, 
Staffordshire,  Eng.,  says  ;  “  I  have  seen 
young  men  in  South  Australia  quite 
gray,  whose  hair  has  been  restored  to  its 
natural  color  after  using  hut  one  bottle 
of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.” 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

Prepared  by  Pr.  .7.  C-  Ayer  &  r’o.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Soid  by  Draggle  is  ami  Perfumers. 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patents!  March  234  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
ot  Tlilk  in  all  Cities 
mtd  Towns. 

A  LONG-REEDED  WANT 
W  AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.V.  WHITEMAN, 
Ti  Murray  St..  JiEW  lOUK. 


QC  to  S5N  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50.  FREE. 

IP  EJ  Lines  not  under  tue  horse’s  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Rein  Holder  Co..  HoUv%3Hoh 


Eli  MONTH  easily  made,  selling 


F  Outfit  FREE.  Tcrrliov*  ERIE.  St.  silj 
XnphiyVfnl.  Appl*  rur  Term,  at  Ones, 

WIT.IIOT  CASTLE  A  into. 
liOC HESTER,  S.  Y. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


COCOA 


T*  ENIWIrt  Ytt  For  Mexican  war  and  Union  Veter- 
rDAOlUiliT  ans.  Messrs  II.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Washington.  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 


An  excellent  cake  maker  thiuks  that  eggs  a 
week  or  ten  days  old  are  preferable  to  those 
newly-  laid  for  cake  making. 


COOKING  GREEN  CORN. 

Although  I  am  something  of  au  old  bach, 
yet  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cooking 
department  iu  regard  to  cooking  green  corn. 
To  those  who  have  bt  on  iu  the  habit  of  boiling 
it  half  au  hour  or  9)  minutes  at  least,  as  I 
know  to  be  the  practice  of  19  out  of  20  every¬ 
where,  I  will  suggest  a  retrenchment  of  27  to 
29  minutes,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  ears — 
one  minute  for  small  cars,  two  for  medium 
aud  three  for  large  ears.  I  don't  mean  to  [tut 
it  in  cold  water,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  from 
oue  to  three  minutes;  but  let  it  actually  boil 
this  time.  All  the  time  it  boils  over  this,  it 
grows  harder  and  harder  the  longer  it  is 
boiled,  until  it  becomes  as  hard  as  the  gristle 
in  a  sturgeon’s  nose  Please  try  it,  you  skep¬ 
tical  ones,  and  be  convinced;  leave  off  half  the 
butter  aud  substitute  salt. 

Another  Item  for  Cooks,— Where  any 
matter  is  burned,  or  from  any  other  cause 
needs  scraping,  iu  place  of  using  a  spoon  or  a 
knife,  take  a  tin  box  cover,  a  pepper-box  cov¬ 
er,  or  any  tin  cover  from  one-and-one-half  to 


$250 


EVBKY  .MONTH, 

1.000  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 
_  _  at  once.  Onr  Agent's.  Outfit 

a  beautllul  SATIN-LINKII  CASKET  OF 
SILVE1AVAKE,  sent  free.  Write  for  it. 
WALLINGFORD  SU.V  I  U  CO.,  W»mnKt,jrd,  Conn. 


THE  GRANGER  EAMILYfFRl  IT  and  VEUETABLK 


EVAPORATORS. 

S3. 50.  S«.0‘J  and  SI  O.OO. 

Send  fnr  circular  F.asvkkn  Manu 
FACT'O  Co.  \rt  S.  Fifth  St.,  Pbila. 


TUB  riv  EU XI ATXC 


FRUIT  D  BIRRS. 


Made  In  all  Sizes,  for 

Factory,  Farm,  and  Family 
Use. 

At  the  test  of  Mir  trading  Fruit 
evaporators  it  the  Pennsylvania 
Smte  Frur.  it  PI  I  uti  ljdtlu.Oc  ober, 
isv.,  the  •  |»N  El  MAT  I C”  dried 
a  barrel  ot  pippins  In  50  min  — 
utos  less  time  than  rbe  i merican. 
The  X‘m nirmui  ••  was  instanced , 
and  withdrew  before  finishing. 
AWARDED  ITIK 

Silver  IVIeclal 

over  all  competitors  at  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fair,  l*v>. 

The  operation  Is  such  that  they 
retain  the  natural  fruit  flavor  The 
evaporation  ts  the  most  rapid,  with 


least  fuel.  Send  for  Circulars. 


VERMONT  FIRM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BELLOW*  FALLS,  VT. 


500 


Scrap  Pictures,  Games,  and  book  of  sample 
Cards  only  2  ets.  Suit  Card  Co.,  Station  15,  Ohio. 


YES  THIS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 


Blades  are  fluest  razor  steel, 
hand-forged,  tile- tested,  and 
replaced  free  if  sort  or  flawy. 

—  It  Is  made  for  the  hunter,  far- 

UV '  v  mer,  or  mechanic.  Price  7  5c 

— --C  .  —  ,  5  for  *3.  with 

— iiai'TOWf H r  ■  -juumL-j  stag,  ebony, or  white 

SSest;  SSSSIa  handles . Our i-blade 

i  .lacs  Knife, hi V.;  Pru- 

r  |  I  yi  tmiglvulft'.mkM  Btid- 

'  _  I  <  1 1  *  iu  ,  Grafting, 

i  i  •  /  c  ;  Boys’  strong  1 
Aft  6 Indi',  25c.;  Girls’, 

jSiSjSIgKgj 3^  2V. .  Ladies'  2-blade 

i  n  Pearl.  50c. ;  Gents’  3 

blade,  Al.  8-iueh 
MAHER  &  L  ROSIE,  7th  St„  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Steel  Shears,  75c.;  Button  hole Selzzors,  f(V.  Illus.  List  free, 


E.  B.  Bartlett,  has  stolen  $80,000,  which  is 

$30,000  more  than  the  capital  stock . 

The  Rev.  John  Allen,  commonly  known  as 
“  Camp  Meeting”  John  Allen,  died  suddenly 
on  the  East  Livermore  camp  grounds  at 
Farmington,  Me.,  Wednesday.  He  was  03 
years  old  and  was  attending  his  374th  camp 

meeting  . Consul  Brigham  has  been 

assaulted  and  beaten  on  the  head  by  Judge 
Zubia  on  the  public  streets  at  Faso  del  Norte, 
Mexico.  Mr.  Brigham  has  reported  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  State  Department  and  another  in¬ 
ternational  dispute  may  arise ....  .... 

....The  Oregon  Transcontinental  has  sold 
enough  of  its  securities  abroad  to  clean  up  its 
floating  debt,  variously  estimated  at  from 
§0.000,000  to  $0,000,000  . . The  Balti¬ 

more  <fe  Ohio  Express  Comyany  has  been 
sold  to  the  United  States  Express  Company, 
and  the  sale  is  thought  to  forshadow  the  sale 
of  the  B.  &■  O.  telegraph  and  railroad  lines. 
Jay  Gould,  it  is  thought,  is  likely  to  get  con 
ti'ol  of  both,  or  at  any  rate  of  tne  telegraph 
lines,  which,  with  his  present  control  of  the 
Western  Union,  would  give  him  a  long-coveted 
monopoly.  Lately  he  sold  abroad  $7,000,000 
worth  of  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  bonds,  so  he  has 
money  enough  for  other  things  than  cradles 
and  rattles  for  his  new  grandson  .  ..Frank  Mc- 
Neely.n,  10  year-old, trusted  employ^  of  the  Sa¬ 
co  find  Biddelord  Savings  Bank,  “away 
down  in  Maine,”  was  left  in  charge  of  the  hank 
last  Monday  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  cashier,  and  skipped  to  Canada  with 
$3,500  cash,  $182,000  registered  U.  S.  bonds, 
and  $01,000  worth  of  other  securities.  The 
registered  bonds  can't  be  used  by  the  thief. 
The  bank  can  meet  all  obligations  and  have 

a  surplus  of  §400,000  over. . 

The  Commissioners’  report  shows  that 
the  income  from  all  railroads  in  Illinois, 
from  their  business  both  in  the  State 
and  out  of  the  State,  was  barely  sufficient, 
after  deducting  operating  expenses,  rentals 
and  interest  on  bonds,  to  pay  1.0  percent,  on 
capital  invested . Acting  Land  Com¬ 

missioner  Stookslager  has  issued  the  necessary 
instructions  to  carry  into  effect  Secretary 
Lamar’s  recent  order  restoring  to  settlement 
and  entry  certain  indemnity  lands  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Railroad 
Company,  comprising  about  258,000  acres  of 
unapproved  selections.  .The  total  coinage  exe¬ 
cuted  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August  was  9.282.000  pieces 
of  the  value  of  §3.303.000  Of  this  amount  $00,- 
000  were  half  eagles,  $2.970,000 standard  silver 
dollars,  $105,000  dimes  and  $78,300  minor 
coins.  The  total  gold  coinage  was  $(10,000  and 

the  total  silver  $3.165.000 . .Professor 

Brook’s  discovery  of  the  return  of  the  comet 
of  1815,  now  iu  the  eastern  heavens,  is  a  nota¬ 
ble  event  in  the  history  of  astronomical  dis¬ 
covery,  Professor  Brooks  was  the  first  to  de¬ 
tect  the  comet  of  1812  on  its  return  in  1883, 
now  known  as  the  Pons-Brooks  comet,  thus 
nddiug  two  to  the  known  list  of  comets  of  the 

long  period — 71  aud  72  years . 

...  The  recorder  of  voters  at  St.  Louis  finds, 
on  investigation,  20,000  fraudulent  registra¬ 
tion.  Thus  city  voters  overbear  country 

voters . The  notorious  Glenn  Bill  has 

been  shelved  in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  It 
imposed  a  line  and  term  in  the  chain  gang  on 
any  teacher  who  should  dare  to  instruct  white 
and  colored  children  together.  Tbc  Atlanta 
University,  largely  oudowed  by  Northern 
philanthropists  for  the  instruction  of  .South¬ 
ern  children  “without  regard  to  color.”  has 
some  white  pupils,  and  the  lower  Georgia 
House  declares  that  to  education  of  the  races 
is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  constitut  ion, 
and  asks  the  Governor  not  to  draw  a  warrant 
for  the  appropriation  of  §8,000,  hitherto 
granted  the  University,  until  he  receives  sat¬ 
isfactory  assurances  that  colored  children  only 
will  he' educated  there . The  infa¬ 

mously  cruel  convict  lease  system  of  Georgia 
will  soon  be  abolished.  Senator  Brown.  Gov. 
Gordon  and  other  big  bugs  who  have  obtained 
leases  of  the  convicts,  seem  at  length  to  have 
liecQtne  convinced  that  even  their  high  posi¬ 
tion  and  respectability  can  no  longer  render 
tolerable  the  atrocious  cruelties  practiced  un¬ 
der  the  system  they  patronize  much  to  their 

profit .  Although  t.he  U.  8.  .Senate 

opposed  such  a  measure  by  35  to  10  and  the 
House,  refused  to  indorse  the  President’s 
recommendation  on  the  matter,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  consented  to  a  joint  Commission  of 
six  English  and  American  representatives  to 
settle  the  Canadian  fishery  troubles.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  head  of  one  faction  of  the  Lib- 
Unionists,  and  Minister  West,  of  Washington, 
have  already  been  appointed  by  Eugluud,  aud 
the  third  will  be  a  Canadian.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  no  nominat  ions  yet.  Sir  John 
Macdonald  is  reported  to  be  furious  because 
neither  he  nor  his  Cabinet  ware  consulted  in 
the  matter.  It  is  said  he  will  reject  Whatever 

terras  may  be  agreed  upon  .  The 

Manitoban  Red  River  Valley  Railway  is 
graded  to  the  frontier,  and  Manitobans  suy 
it  will  be  iu  running  order  by  the  middle  of 
October.  Two  more  Injunctions  are  out 
against  it.  Sir  John  Macdonald  indignantly 
denies  that  there  was  ever  any  intention  to 
use  British  regulars  against  the  Provincials. . . 
Cowboys  lost  two  horses  to  some  Ute  bucks 
on  a  liefc  and  refused  to  surrender  them.  The 
Indians  ran  the  horses  off,  aud  the  cowboys 
got  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  two  of  them, 
and  a  popularity-hunt  ing  sheriff  tried  to  ar¬ 
rest  them  on  the  reservation.  Colorow,  their 
chief,  refused  to  surrender  them,  aud  the  slier- 
ill’  raised  a  posse  of  cowboys  and  others  to 
capture  all  three.  Colorow  ami  some  Indians 
assembled  to  resist  ;  and  while  parleying, 
their  camp  was  attacked,  some  of  them  killed, 
more  wounded;  300  horses  and  2, (Mill  sheep 
captured.  Militia  are  scut  from  Denver. 
Help  is  demanded  from  Die  United  States. 
Settlers  abandon  their  homesteads.  The  must 
marvtdous  dime  uovel  romances  are  tele- 
graped  all  over  the  country.  Governor 
Adams,  with  a  big  retinue  hastens  from  Den¬ 
ver,  to  “the  scene  of  the  conflict;”  Uen.  Crook, 
alone,  goes  thither  from  Omaha— to  dud  all 
the  Iudiaiis  at.  peace,  but  angry,  ou  their  own 
reservation.  Promises  arc  made  to  return  the 
animals  captured,  uml  pay  for  the  missing. 
U.  8.  troops  are  to  guard  the  reservation ;  Col¬ 
orado  loses  from  $  150,000  to  §200,000,  and  thus 
ends  the  “Last  Indian  War.” 


.of  i!je  Week. 
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The  Board  of  Stock  Commissioners,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  has  been  furnished  with  n  full  account 
of  the  outrages  of  Canadian  customs  officers, 
in  selling  American  cattle  t  hat  had  strayed 
across  the  line  Instances  are  known  where 
Canadian  mounted  police  have  crossed  the 
border  to  Montana  and  driven  the  cattle  to 
the  Canadian  side,  where  all  trace  of  them 
was  lost.  The  matter  will  be  fully  investigat¬ 
ed,  and  brought  before  the  authorities  at 

Washington .  Southern  newspapers 

have  recently  stated  that  a  new  regulation  of 
the  Cotton  Exchange  of  this  city  gave  notice 
that  after  September  1st,  cotton  buyers  iu  all 
interior  towns  would  deduct  from  bales 
weighing  under  400  pounds  ){  per  cent,  per 
pound,  and  from  bales  under  850  pounds  1  7 
per  cent,  per  pound,  rejecting  all  bales  under 
300  pounds.  The  two  first  statements  are 
unfounded.  The  third  is  right.  No  merchant 
can  be  compelled  to  take  a  hale  weighing  less 

than  300  pounds  - . The  N.  J,  State 

Horticultural  Society  has  just  notified  the 
Health  Department  of  this  city  that  the  Ives 
grape  is  being  forced  to  ripen  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  for  this  market,  and  says  it  is  detrimental 
to  health  iu  this  condition.  It  colors  iu  New 
Jersey  in  August,  but  doesn’t  ripen  till  a 
month  later.  They  fear  its  sale  prematurely 
ripened,  will  injure  the  reputation  of  the 

variety  aud  grape  culture  generally . 

The  Collector  of  Customs  at  Burlington,  Vb, 
recently  reported  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  that  certain  persons  along  the  frontier 
desire  to  place  separators  in  Canada  and  im¬ 
port  cream  into  the  United  States  so  as  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  transpot  ting  the  milk, 
and  the  Collector  asks  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  rate  of  duty  ou  the  cream.  Assistant 
Secretary  Maynard  has  replied  that,  milk  Is 
subject  to  duty  as  a  raw  and  unmanufactured 
article,  but  as  there  is  no  specific  provision  m 
the  tariff  for  cream,  aud  as  the  separation  of 
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the  cream  from  the  milk  does  not  constitute  a 
manufacture,  the  Department  is  of  opinion 
that  cream  is  properly  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,,  ad  valorem  “  as  a  raw  and  un¬ 
manufactured  article.” . . . . . .  The  Ohio 

Live  Stock  Commissioners  have  ordered  that 
nil  railroad  companies  transporting  cattle 
from  Texas  and  the  Gulf  Suites,  from  April 
1st  to  November  1st,  must  not  unload  them  in 
that  State  except  in  separate  yards  provided 
for  them,  which  mu-n’t  be  used  for  other  cat¬ 
tle  until  thoroughly  disinfected.  If  any  Gulf 
State  cattle  shall  he  brought  in  the  State  be¬ 
tween  the  periods  specified,  that  have  been 
wintered  south  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  other¬ 
wise  than  in  transit  through  the  State,  they 
will  be  subject  to  quarantine  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  and  a  line  of  §500.  To  prevent  the 
spread  of  Texas  or  splenic  fever  all  railway 
cars  in  which  such  cal  tie  may  have  been 
carried  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  aud  dis¬ 
infected,  before  being  used . Owing 

to  the  prevalence  of  “  pleuro  ”  in  Scotland, 
the  Highland  Society’s  Show  this  year  was 

held  without  any  cattle  exhibits . 

Armour  Co.  have  taken  out  a  permit  to 
build  a  new  elevator  in  Chicago,  which  is  to 
be  the  biggest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  will  accommodate  easily  1,500,000 
bushels  of  grain.  But,  should  they  desire  to 
do  so.  they  can  put  in  another  500,000  bushels, 
for  the  elevator’s  capacity  is  to  be  exactly 
2.000.000  bushels...  Acting  Land  Com¬ 
missioner  Stoekslager  has  issued  instructions 
to  the  proper  local  land  officers  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  lands  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  aud 
Texas  Railway,  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island 
Railway  and  the  Florida  Railway  and  Nfivi- 
gat  on  Company  ...  A  severe  outbreak 

of  trichinosis  is  reported  at  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many . The  Brazos  River  is  very 

high,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  its  bottom  lauds 
with  the  best  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Central 
Texas  is  submerged.  Senator  Coke  and  Gov. 
Ross  have  plantations  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  of  the  inundation.  The  loss  will  amount 

to  millions  of  dollars . The  cotton 

worms  are  terribly  destructive  along  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  about  Vicksburg  . Chatham 

County,  N.  C.,  has  a  venerable  mule  that  is 
known  to  be  57  years  old . At  Min¬ 

neapolis  the  wheat  receipts  and  shipments 
for  the  crop  year  ending  August  31  were: 
receipts.  39. 378.880  bushels,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  6.541. 400  bushels.  The 
shipments  were  10,894,730  bushels.  The  flour 
product  of  Minneapolis  mills  for  the  same 
period  was  0.888.487  barrels,  an  increase  of 

867,750  barrels  over  the  previous  year . 

Probably  the  biggest  yoke  of  oxen  in  the 
world  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Eastern  Maine 
State  Fair  this  week.  They  were  raised  in 
Vermont  and  measure  10  feet,  in  girth  and 
actually  weigh  7.000  pounds.  It  cost  to  raise 
them  up  to  their  great  Weight  over  $1,000. . . . 

. . .  .Going  to  be  a  big  poultry  show'  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  here,  on  Dec.  20  and  21. 

“Ladies’  toy  dogs’’  will  also  be  shown . 

Supplies  of  cattle  on  the  British  markets  are 
still  heavy  and  prime  Cauadian  steers  only 
bring  1 1  cents  against  12  Lj  cents  lost  year  aud 
13, R'  cents  iu  1885.  The  value  of  the  cattle  ex¬ 
ported  from  Montreal  up  to  July  31st  was 

§2,497.872;  sheep,  $45.661 . 

Texas  fever  has  appeared  in  a  herd  of  cows 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  which  were  purchased  at.  the 

Buffalo  stock  yards . George  R. 

Uarrebon,  famous  as  a  pioneer  seedsman  and 
nurseryman,  died  at  Flushiug,  L.  L,  Monday, 

aged  77 .  Fruit  in  some  parts  or 

California  is  rotting  on  the  ground,  whilst 
the  canneries  have  more  than  they  can  find 

hands  at  present  wages  to  do . The 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold  a 
Farmers’  Institute  at  Sparta,  Randolph 

County,  llliuois,  September  6th  and  7th . 

_ Texas  fever  is  prevalent  among  cattle  at 

Galesburg,  Ill  ...  The  Governors  of 

Kansas,  Colorado,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  have  revoked  their  quarantine  procla¬ 
mations  against  Illinois  cattle  except  ns  they 
apply  to  Cook  county.  The  I  own  aud  Wyo¬ 
ming  proclamations  have  also  been  modified. 

. . The  latest  anti-farmer  syndicate 

is  that  just  opened  at  Peoria,  HI.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  tin'  manufacturers  of  corn-planters 
and  check-rowers,  and  is  a  protective  as¬ 
sociation.  its  ostensible  object  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  uniform  prices,  terms  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  the*  trade  Its  real  object  is  to 
deprive  the  farmer  of  the  benefits  of  trade 

competition .  ...C.  M.  llovey  leaves  a 

son  and  two  daughters . . . . 

....Assistant  Secretary  Maynard  has  in¬ 
formed  a  Canada  correspondent  that  green 
apples,  being  perishable  fruits  and  not  liable 
to  duty,  are  not  entitled  to  warehousing  priv¬ 
ileges  upon  importation  mtn  the  United  States. 
On  importation  they  must,  he  says,  be  entered 
for  consumption,  and,  if  of  a  certain  value, 
the  entry  must  be  based  ou  a  duly  authentica¬ 
ted  Consular  in  voice . Every  bridge 

in  Hill  County,  Texas  has  been  washed  away 
bv  rains  and  the  damage  to  crops  tiud  farms 
will  not  fall  short  of  $100,000.  All  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  is  likewise  suffering  from 
heavy  rains  and  floods . 
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Saturday,  Sept.  8,  1887. 
The  Coercion  Act  is  to  be  tried  iu  Ireland. 


sands  of  people  will  be  present.  What  will 
the  government  do  ?  The  anti-coercion  senti¬ 
ment  is  steadily  spreading  iu  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  Evictions  still  continue  iu 


The  Viceroy  has  forbidden  a  large  meeting  at 
Ennis,  County  Clare,  but  it  will  be  held 
nevertheless.  A  great,  many  members  of 
Parliament  and  other  notabilities  and  thou¬ 


Ireland,  but.  are  uniformly  resisted  by  the 
peasantry.  For  instance,  to  torn  a  poor 
widow  “out of  house  and  home”  the  other  day 
required  a  large  staff  of  haliffs,  360  police¬ 
men  and  100  soldiers.  After  several  rebuffs 
from  boiling  water,  stones  and  other  hnrnly 
missiles,  vigorously  used  by  the  besieger!  widow 
and  some  of  her  neighbors,  the  cabin  was 
captured,  and  a  lot  of  prisoners  made  amid  a 
hooting,  jeering  multitude  of  angry,  sympa¬ 
thizing  spectators.  Agrarian  outrage's  still 
continue  here  and  there;  but  are  likely  to  lie 
more  numerous  and  deadly  during  the  coming 
winter . 

The  German  Crown  Prince’s  throat  still 
causes  much  anxiety,  though  otherwise  his 
health  is  robust..  He  is  going  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Italy,  where  a  royal  palace  is  at  his 
disposal.  The  old  Emperor  faints  once  oi 
twice  a  week  on  an  average,  aud  stumbles 
and  falls  somewhat  ofteuer,  but  he  will  not 
give  in.  appearing  iu  public  frequently,  and 
being  intolerant  of  officious  support  for  bis 
steps  and  of  doctors’  prescriptions  for  bis 
meals.  The  17th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Sedan  was  enthusiastically  celebrated 
throughout  the  country'  last  Thursday,  to 
show  the  people’s  contempt,  for  French  threats 
ami  armaments.  Germany  is  constantly  ex¬ 
pelling  French  subjects  aud  growling  when 
the  French  retaliate.  Germany  and  Russia 
are  nil  the  time  playing  the  same  cruel  game. 

The  French  are  mobilizing  one  of  their 
army  corps — the  17th — with  headquarters  at 
Toulouse,  not.  far  from  the  Pyrenees.  All  the 
men — those  absent,  on  leave,  ns  well  as  those 
in  the  ranks — must  assemble,  get  clothed  and 
equipped,  be  provided  with  transportation, 
forage,  eic ,  ei c. .  ready  ha  a  body  for  in¬ 
stant  march  against  an  enemy  in  five  flays. 
France  wants  to  know  bv  actual  experiment 
how  rapidly  she  can  put  her  vast,  urray  in  the 
field  to  invade  another  country  or  defend  her 
owu.  All  military  Europe  on  the  r/ut  rive; 
the  rest  of  Europe  anxious,  jocular  or  in¬ 
different . 

According  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Eastern 
Roumelia.  south  of  the  Balkans,  was  to  be 
directly  under  the  government  of  the  Sultan. 
Nearly  t  wo  years  ago  it  rebelled  and  joined 
Bulgaria,  its  representatives  voting  with  the 
Bulgarian  representatives  in  the  Sobraii  je  or 
Congress.  Russia  objected  ami  caused  the 
expulsion  of  Prince  Alexander  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  violated  the  treaty  by  consenting 
tooraidiug  iu  the  revolt,  ami  therefore  had 
ceased  to  be  the  legitimate  ruler  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  Great  Sobranje  assembled  to  elect 
a  successor,  Eastern  Roumcliau  representa¬ 
tives  voted  to  elect  Prince  Ferdinand;  there¬ 
fore  Russia  declared  his  election  invalid,  and 
urged  the  Porte  to  send  a  general  to  take 
command  of  the  entire  country  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  Sultau  at  first 
refused,  but  has  now  consented  to  send  the 
Russian  General  Ernroth,  who  is  to  cause 
the  election  of  a  new  Great  Sobranje,  com¬ 
posed  of  Bulgarians  alone,  who  will  elect  a 
Prince  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Reports  say  his  eutcauee  will  he  forcibly  re¬ 
sisted,  This  will  give  Russia  au  excuse  for 
seizing  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  one  for  occupy¬ 
ing  Eastern  Roumelia.  Bismarck  appears  to 
favor  this  policy,  ami  none  of  the  other  powers 
has  hitherto  objected. 


Saturday,  Sept.  3,  1887. 

Wheei.tng,  W.  Va.,  was  honored  last 
Friday  by  a  grand  parade  of  nearly  5,000 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  and  kin¬ 
dred  organizations,  belonging  to  that  State 
and  to  the  neighboring  States  of  Pa.  and 
Ohio.  Gov.  Wilson  of  W.  Va.,Gov.  Beaver  of 
Pa.  and  Gov.  Foraker  of  Ohio,  together  with 
ex-President  H  ayes  aud  many  other  notabili¬ 
ties  were  present.  The  Register  newspaper 
suspended  across  the  street  in  front  of  the 
office,  a  large  banner  with  the  President’s 
picture  aud  the  words:  “God  Bless  oui  Tiesi- 
dent,  Comma mler-iu-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States.”  The  Pittsburg 
men,  1,800  strong,  forming  the  first  division, 
on  reaching  this  refused  to  proceed,  but  after¬ 
wards  compromised  by  walking  around  it, 
trailing  t.he  (lags  on  the  ground.  All  the 
Grand  Army  followed  their  example  except 
the  Uniou  Veteran  Legion,  which  marched 
under  the  banner  amid  cheers.  For  a  time 
there  was  danger  that  some  of  the  crowd 
would  attack  the  marching  men.  In  t.he  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  there,  were  fierce  and  bril¬ 
liant  speeches,  in  which  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  as 
usual,  won  the  wildest  cheers  of  the  veterans 
by  his  brilliant  denunciation  of  the  rebellion 
and  fierce  condemnation  of  the  "Rebel  I  lag’ 
order.  The  intense  excitement  that  prevailed 
during  the  day  and  night  has  spread  iu  a 

milder  form,  all  over  the  country  since . 

_ The  western  railroads  are  giving  ceut-a- 

mile  rates  to  Grand  Army  posts  and  half  fares 

to  various  conventions,  good  for  60  days . 

_ Connecticut  Grand  Army  men  have  pro¬ 
nounced  pretty  nearly  solid  toi*  the  pension 
bill  advocated'  by  the  Grand  Ecampinent  and 
which  is  much  like  the  one  President  Cleve¬ 
land  vetoed.  Out.  of  07  posts’  in  the  State 
only  one  voted  agaiust.  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  vast  majority  of  other  posts  in  the 

country  are  of  the  same  opinion . 

. . .  .Trade  dollars  not  redeemed  before 3  p.  m. 
to  day  will  be  worth  only  84  cents  as  bullion 
About  900  enthusiastic  Prohibition 
delegates  met  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  Thursday, 

and  nominated  a  State  ticket  yesterday . 

The  Kansas  City  Times  sent,  out  inqui- 
ries  as  to  Presidential  preferences  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri.  In  Missouri  270  answers  from 
Democrats  were  received.  Of  these  251  were 
for  Cleveland.  3  for  Thurman,  one  for  Wade 
Hampton  aud  the  rest  scattering.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  sent  201  answers,  of  which  121  were 
for  Blaine,  77  for  Sbermau,  41  for  Lincoln  and 
the  rest  scattering.  In  Kansas  326  Democrats 
answered  as  follows:  Cleveland,  306;  Thur¬ 
man.  7;  Hill,  0;  remainder  scattering.  The 
Republicans  sent  302  answers,  of  which  181 
were  for  Blaine,  80  for  Sherman,  44  for  Lin¬ 
coln  aud  the  rest  scattering . A  race 

war  is  in  progress  in  Lonoke  County,  Ark. 
Six  whites  and  four  blacks  have  been  killed. 
A  number  of  the  latter  are  under  arrest,  and 
a  mob  of  100  negroes  has  been  organized  to 
rescue  them.  Fifty  whites  are  under  arms  to 

guard  the  prisoners . Prof.  Brooks, 

of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  the  comet  discoverer, 
detected  another  Thui-sday,  and  thus  wins  an¬ 
other  $100,  Warner,  of  Rochester,  having 
some  years  ago  offered  a  prize  of  $  100  for  every 
new  comet  discovered  from  any  part  of  the 
couutry . . . . . An¬ 

thracite  coal  at  Chicago  is  selling  at  §8  a  ton, 
and  the  price  will  be  advanced  to  $10  a  ton 
before  winter  sets  iu.  A  year  ago  this  coal 
was  delivered  in  St.  Louis  at  $5,  anil  at  a  less 
figure  in  Chicago.  The  Pennsylvania  coal 
monopolists  are  scrimping  their  hands  to 
starving  wages  on  one  hand  and  outrageously 
gouging  the  public  on  the  other.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  miners  ask  an  iucrease  of  15  per 
cent,  in  wages,  aud  waut  an  answer  by  Sept. 

5 . Timothy  Coughlin,  the  section 

foreman  of  the  Peoria,  Western  Railroad, 
who  was  held  responsible  for  the  Chats  worth 
disaster,  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  Thursday.  The  workmen  ou  the  road 
protest  against  his  being  made  a  scapegoat, 
and  have  contributed  liberally  toward  his 

defence  and  the  support  of  his  family . . . 

The  Abraham  Liueoln  homestead  at  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  has  become  the  property  of  that 

State . CoL  John  Ritchie,  one  of  the 

oldest  Kansas  pioneers,  died  at.  Topeka  Wed¬ 
nesday.  aged  70.  He  settled  in  Topeka  in  the 
spring  of  1855.  He  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  Kansas,  was  an  aggressive 
free  State  man,  and  was  in  1856  imprisoned  at 

Lecompton  .  Gen.  Miles  and  several 

others  fell  from  the  top  of  a  tally-bo  coach  at 
San  Francisco  ou  Web  riesday.  The  bones  of 
one  of  the  general’s  legs  were  broken,  but  he 

is  able  to  &tt&nd  to  business  ..  . Wu- 

pakonetu  is  the  capital  of  Auglaize  County, 
Ohio.  Its  8,000  inhabitants  are  just  now 

frcatly  excited  over  the  disappearance  of 
srae!  Lucas, County  Treasurer,  and  still  more 
excited  over  t.he  shortage  of  $31,000  iu  bis  ac¬ 
counts  ....  The  Socialists  propose  to 
run  John  Swinton  against  Henry  George  for 

N.Y.  Secretary  of  State  this  Fall . That, 

Rubber  Trust  has  been  completed,  all  but  one 
of  the  large  rubber  manufacturers  iu  the 
country  having  joined  the  pool.  Now  for 
high  prices . 

_ The  Commercial  Cable  Company,  (Mac- 

kay-Bcnnett  Line)  has  reduced  its  tariff  from 
25  to  12  cents  a  word  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  France,  and  15  cents  per  word  to  Ger¬ 
many.  These  are  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Gould  cables  since  the  cutting  began— about 
a  year  ago.  The  M.— B.  line  will  also  increase 
its  capital  from  $1,600,000  to  $8,000,000  to  pay 
for  improvements  and  have  funds  for  the. 
struggle  on  hand.  An  early  agreement  is 

probable . The  examination  of  the 

accounts  of  the  suspended  Sumter  National 
Bank  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  shows  that  Cashier 


Fresh  Air. 

We  do  not  condemn  the  theory  or  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  resorting  to  fresh  air  mountain  retreats, 
quiet  country  homes,  seaside  rambles,  and 
bathing,  or  the  various  mineral  springs  as  re¬ 
storatives  to  falling  health.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  who  have  beeu  greatly  relieved  by 
all  these  favorite  resorts,  aud  some  very  justly 
claim  they  have  been  cured.  But.  the  number 
is  legion  that  find  no  comfort,  no  relief  to  their 
weakness,  their  aches,  their  pains  in  such 
grasping  at  straws,  in  their  struggles  to  save 
themselves.  The  following  letters  illustrate 
this  point  and  show  the  wisdom  of  the  one 
most  interested  iu  the  casa. 

A  patient  iu  Graud  Junction,  Tennessee,  on 
April  20,  1886,  wrote  the  following: 

“My  family  doctor  said  I  ought  aud  must  go 
to  Hot  Springs  and  stay  there  menths.  My 
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good  brother  came  down  from  middle  Tennes¬ 
see  to  see  me,  and  he  also  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  go  to  and  spend  three  months  at  the 
Springs.  I  declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  I  kuew  more  about  Hot  Springs  than 
either  of  them.  I  just  simply  told  them  that  I 
intended  to  stay  at  home  and  use  Compound 
Oxygen,  aud  be  where  I  could  get  fresh  air. 
I  believe  three  months  at  the  Springs,  taking 
that  contaminated  air  iu  all  the  time,  would 
kill  me.  I  have  been  there  once,  and  it  was  a 
fruitless  trip,  uye  worse.  On  the  other  baud,  I 
have  a*  much  confidence  iu  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  as  1  would  have  iu  giving  beef  and  bread 
to  a  starving  man.  The  Compound  Oxygen 
that  1  used  over  a  year  ago  did  me  much 
good.  I  wanted  to  be  moving  to  some  other 
country  all  the  time,  aud  could  not  control 
myself  about  eating  aud  many  other  things. 
I  tind  much  relief  in  these  respects  after  using 
the  Compound  Oxygen.” 

A  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  on 
‘Compound  Oxygen — Its  Mode  of  Action  and 
Results,”  will  be  mailed  free  to  every  inquirer 
ou  receipt  of  address;  and  if  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cure  of  any  special  disease,  a 
mouograph  ou  that  will  also  be  seut.  Address 
Dr.  Starkey  &  Pa  leu,  1528  Arch  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — Adv. 

Crops  &  iVliuiuls. 


Saturday,  Septembers,  LSST. 

The  great  Austrian  grain  market  was 
opened  at  Vienna,  Monday.  Reports  from 
Austria  and  Hungary  show  that  the  wheat, 
rye  and  barley  crops  are  far  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  In  Hungary  the  yield  ol‘  wheat,  is  9,500,- 
000  hectolitres  above  the  average,  aud  in  Aus¬ 
tria  2,2.10,000  hectolitres  above  the  average. 
Rye  is  2,000,000  and  barley  4,000, UU0  hectoli- 
tries  above  the  average.  The  yield  of  oats  is 
2,000,000  hectolitres  below  the  average.  Har¬ 
ley  is  of  good  quality.  A  hectolitre  is  ubout 
2  570  bushels 

This  morning’s  Bradstreet’s  sums  up  the 
condition  of  the  wheat  market,  thus:  The  final 
collapse  of  the  California  wheat  deal  de¬ 
pressed  prices  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at 
Sun  Francisco  wheat  is  down  to  *1.22  K  per 
cental  at  your  delivery,  or  about  the  price  of 
No.  2  Red  at.  New  York.  Eastern  grain 
markets  have  recovered  ou  steadier  cables, 
reports  of  rains  northwest,  small  interior  re¬ 
ceipts  ami  heavy  exports.  The  outlook  is  for 
another  decline  of  1,000,000  bushels  in  the 
visible  supply.  July  I  to  August  27  the  total 
exports,  both  coasts.  United  Stab's  aud 
Canada,  of  wheat  ami  Hour  equaled  22,380,- 
000  bushels,  over  28  per  cent,  of  the  probable 
available  export  surplus,  at  the  rate  of  over 
4,000,000  buMiels  weekly.  The  visible  supply 
is  10,750,000  bushels  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Cotton  is  3-16  cents  higher  on  unfavorable 
crop  advices  uud  good  demand. 

The  present,  summer,  as  regards  extreme 
heat  and  complete  absence  of  rain,  is  the  most 
exceptional  ever  recorded  in  Southern  Ire¬ 
land.  Cereals  have  not  grown  at  all.  Barley 
and  oats  are  complete  failures.  Turnips, 
mangolds  aud  hay  arc  already  lost.  Pastures 
in  Limerick,  Cork  and  Clare  are  burned  up. 
If  the  commg  winter  be  severe,  the  loss  of 
cattle  will  be  great,  for  there  is  absolutely  no 
feed. 

The  Washington  Signal  Service  Report 
issued  last  Monday  says: 

During  the  past  mouth  over  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  usuu  1  amount  of  rain  occurred 
iu  the  districts  on  the  Atlautic  Coast,  aud  in 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Southern  Minnesota, 
Northern  Iowa,  Northern  Kansas,  Northern 
Illinois,  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern 
Indiana,  while  lessttmu  50  per  cent,  of  the 
usual  amount  ef  ruiu  has  occurred  iu  South¬ 
ern  Illinois,  Southern  Missouri,  Arkansas  aud 
the  extreme  western  portions  of  Kentucky 
aud  Tennessee.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tobacco  regions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
the  rainfall  has  exceeded  75  per  cent,  of  the 
usual  amount  during  the  month.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  ram  during  the  past  and 
previous  weeks  has  doubtless  proved  favorable 
for  growing  grops  iu  the  corn  regions,  al¬ 
though  in  the  principal  corn-producing  States 
the  yield  of  this  crop  will  doubtless  be  materi¬ 
ally  reduced,  owing  to  the  dellcieuey  of  rain¬ 
fall.  During  the  week  the  weather  has  been 
especially  favorable  for  pasture  aud  luto- 
plauted  potatoes  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  ami  in  the  Northwest.  Reports  from 
New  Englaud  iudieate  that  the  weather  has 
been  unfavorable  to  growing  crops,  especially 
to  tobacco  and  potatoes,  owing  to  the  excess 
of  ruiutall.  Frosts  occurred  during  the  week 
as  far  south  as  Central  Minnesota,  t  ut  as  yet 
have  caused  uo  material  injury  to  crops. 

There  is  not  much  change  iu  the  situation 
iu  regard  to  pork  packing  operations.  The 
aggregate  packing  for  the  week,  according  to 
the  Cincinnati  Erica  Current,  bus  been  115,- 
000  hogs  against  110,000  the  preceding  week, 
aud  5,000  less  than  corresponding  time  last 
year.  The  tnlnl  irum  March  1  is  4.110,000 
hogs  against  4,100,000  a  year  ago—  decrease 
50,000.  The  quality  of  bogs  is  generally  fairly 
good,  but  the  marketings  embrace  some  mdif- 
ferent  stock.  Value's  of  hogs  have  been  well 
maintained,  closing  generally  slightly  lower 
than  a  week  ago  at  leading  Centex-*.  Borne 
complaints  of  losses  from  swine  plague  in 
central  counties  in  Ohio,  but  little  elsewhere. 
Interior  packing  establishments  have  been 
shutting  down  iu  several  instances,  and  but 
few  now  continue  operations. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  Yoiik. Saturday,  Sept.  8,  1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw.—1 There  are  full  offerings  In  excess 
of  demaud.  Prices  rule  easy.  Quotations  are  for, 


Hay— Choice  Timothy,  per  100  18.  85fii)90c:  good  do,  70® 
75c;  medium,  6U@65c: shipping.  5U@55e;  Clover,  mixed, 
55-afioc.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  60®6nc,  short  do,  50c;  oat, 
40(31150. 

Hops -The  marker  continues  to  (I rag  along  In  the 
sumo  dull  and  uhBatlBfuctor.v  manner.  Values  easier. 
American  flops  N.  V.  State  new  crop,  20@25c;  crop  Of 
I860,  common  to  goon.  K!®l[ic.,  do,  1885,  best.  UttICie;  do 
medium,  5wi7c:  Had  tie  Const,  crop  TWO,  best,  iSaiTe:  do 
common  to  good,  17®  Me-  do  18H5,  goon  to  prime,  (kaioc; 
Foreign-  Germans,  crop  issfl.  best,  13(4160;  do,  medium, 
lV(icl8e'.  do.  common,  JO®  He. 


Feed.— Quoied  at  72HiS>85e  for  4«i  ’t;  spring  and  win¬ 
ter  (Hi  lbs,  75&KUC!  80  lbs.  iWoKOc.  WO  lbs.  MOajlfci-  sharps, 
Si* I  o;ifc.  Rye  Feed,  nominal  at  95c.;  screenings 
70®K0c. 


Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 
Uplands.  and  Gulf. 

Ordinary  . . . 74fi 

Strict  Ordinary .  776  8 

Good  Ordinary . 8  13-16  8  15-16 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9(4  996 

Low  Middling . 99S  9->.f 

Strict  Low  Middling...  9  13-16  9  15-16 

Middling  . . .  10  lot* 

Good  Middling....  ....  10 M  1096 

strict  Good  Middling.. .101^  ll  96 

Middling  Fair .  .  10X6  11 

Fair .  11(4  1196 

STAINED. 

Good  Ordinary . 7(6  I  Low  Middling 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7  13-16  1  Middling  .  .. 


American 


Texas, 

r 

8  15-16 
936 

9  15-16 
10(6 
1096 
’096 

11 

H96 


m 

996 


HOPI.TRY.— live.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  lb,  13c;  fowls,  West.,  per  lb,  1KsS13c, 
do  southern,  do,  —  <& — e;  roosters,  old,  per  tb,  7c; 
turkeys.  per  ft  12ft,  13e-.  ducks,  western  pet  pair, 
50 'tilde;  chickens,  near-by  .per  lb.  13®18C;  do,  medium  to 
good,  per  lb,  — («.  -c;  do,  Western,  per  lb,  ll®12c; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1 15(91  to. 

Poultry.— pRttssRD  Turkeys  mixed  weights,  per  lb 
at  1'i.jjHc,  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  11® lie; do, 
west  Iced,  prime,  9(6  <ttd(<jC'  old  cocks,  per  lb, 
*c;  Squat*.  while,  per  doz'  g'J25®3  50;  Squabs,  dark 
per  do/.  31  m-  t  1  75  :dlick9.  Philadelphia  spring,  per  ft. 11 
(aide;  do,  Long  Island,  do.  per  ft.  14(<6l5e  do  old, 
choice.  S  i, l' v;  chickens,  spring.  Philadelphia,  large, 
per  lb,  17c: uo  do.  do  mixed,  per  ft.  I4($i6c;  do  do 
western,  per  lb,  9(S(ji  He,  do  do  Slate.  IOC 


Game.— Pigeons,  per  do*,  il  7>s  J  IX);  golden  plover, 
per  doz,  73c  v#l  2M  English  snipe,  per  doz,  1/5(6)150 
Woodcock,  per  pair.  *1  25.  Grosso,  prime,  per  pair  75(31 
90c:  partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  *1  25. 

Vrqktast.cs.— potatoes.  I/>ng  Island  Rose,  perbbl, 
82 0U;  Jersey  Rose,  per  bbl.  81  i«i«i  75;  sweet,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  choice  yellow,  per  bbl,  *3 75;  do,  do,  yel¬ 
low,  poor  to  fair,  per-  hbl,  $r2  00n*2  50  Corn,  large,  per 
m0,  sl25,.l  5 ii.  do  small,  do.  fiOc  «  *1;  Cucumbers,  per 
LOW.  ii  UOft 1  50;  Egg  plant,  Umg  Iviaud,  per  bbl,  $1  30; 
On  oils,  CouueeUcui  red,  per  bbl  g2w,2  25  do. 
Grange  County  red,  per  bbl.,  81  (XW2  25;  do,  yellow, 
per  bbl.,  *2  25  a  2  iumauvs,  perorate.  25 -.Sue:  Cab¬ 
bages,  Long  Island,  per  100,  *(>(.(.8;  Beans,  Lima,  per 
bag  $1  90®  l  70. 

Fruit*. — Fresh.  — Apples,  red,  per  bbl.  81 50®2  25;  do 
pippin,  per  bbl.  social  75;  do  common  do.  UJ®'0e:  Wa¬ 
termelons.  Jersey,  per  mo.  #6*13;  do  Southern,  per  IU0, 
$7  l  12.  do  interior,  peril)".  *.V*8;  Grapes,  per  lb,  Baltic; 
Peaches,  Del.  and  51d.  yellow,  per  basket.  SI  50; 
do  do  do  red  and  white,  per  basket,  Mk>-*1 001  do 
Jersey  yellow,  per  basket,  l'.tiel  fu-.  <!o  do  red  aud 
white,  per  basket.  We®  l  00;  do  do  plain,  per  basket, 
50., t Mle,  ,ui  do  common,  per  basket.  Say  We;  Fears, 
Bartlett,  near  by.  per  bbl,  $J  50/1,8;  do  Flemish  Beauty 
do,  81  25  *  I  75;  do  common,  do,  41  s  i  25;  uiusknseloils. 
Jersey  perbbl.  50o<«i  50  Huckleberries,  Jersey,  per 
quart,  fie:  du  per  s  ainl  12  quart  box.  kyaTSc:  Plums, 
green  gage,  per  bbl,  gii">,i;  uo  green,  per  crate,  5n*tDe 
do  Lomburd,  per  bbl  #2  50® :t;  do  do  per  crate,  5Ue; 
eo  egg.  per  bbl,  S'  ,  do  blue  gage,  pox  bbl,  $3<<&4;  do 
Damson,  per  bbl.  fit 5. 

Fruits.— Dried.— Quotations  ure  for:  Apples— 
Fancy  Evaporated,  U!c  ;do.  fair  lo good,  lOtiltc;  do 
Suite,  sliced,  l■»7L•:  dodo  quarters,  -1(6  to  5c.  Ohio 
and  Michigan  quarter*,  bbD,  4S4i<t5c;  apples.  Old,  2(6'<# 
sq.e  •  berries  pitted,  '  i>  «1  ,0.  Raspberries—  evapor¬ 
ated.  2fti25c:  do.  sun-dried,  —  m  -c.  Blackberries— 
prune,  new,  <q  ,  s'^c.  Whortleberries,  — c.  Plums— c; 
Peaches,  Georgia,  evaporated,  unpeeled,  — c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 


New  York.— Provisions.— Pore. -51  ess,  quoted  at 
$15  nu  13  23  for  Old;  $15  50*1573  foritew:  $15  75(6.17  for 
Fa mity  Mess;  $16  U0*i7  Ob  tor  Clear  Hack,  ami  $1;  mi 
CUv  Kxtra  Prime  BcKK-  city  Extra  India  Hess  $10:  iv.* 
11  73.  Extra  Mess.  Iu  parrels,  7: 1  $7  50:  Packet,  $’ 50ir6S; 
Plate. $7.  Busy  Hams.  Quoted  at  sitifioan  to.  cut 
Meats.  Pick  led  Bellies.  9c  for  15  and  16  lb  average 
aud  sit-A'e  for  12  ft;  Pickled  shoulders,  6e:  Western 
Green  llatns  H  lb.  Hlc;  Pickled  Bellies  quoted.  >M>c 
for  9  and  IU  lb  average,  and  "p-  for  12  amt  13  lb  aver¬ 
age;  Pickled  llatns.  IX  *.  I3‘ie;  Pickled  shoulders, 
.V.  Smoked  Hams,  i.  -.l  ;-vc:  smoked  shoulders, 
SJie.  Middles,- Long  Clear  lu  New  York  quoted  s-Vc. 
Drksusp  Bogs  City  Heavy  to  Light.  TStodftfa:  Pigs. 
776c.  lailo.— Westci  u  0 1 earn  spot,  at  6. so, all  s2(<,c.  re¬ 
fined,  quoted  ut  7.10c;  City  Sleiim,  6.6So  Continent; 
South  American,  7,4ue;  September,  H,;i«dh.82c;  Oc¬ 
tober.  r..7;ig,».8ic:  November,  6. 73^6. Sue;  December. 
6.75e«6.Slic;  January.  SSlianJiiic. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Puo  visions.—  liKtF. —  Smoked 
beef.  14  ,6 16c  Beef  hams,  $21  id  Pork.— Mass,  $16® 
ifi  50;  do.  prime  mess,  new,  $13  50;  do.  do,  family,  $16  50 
i,ilT5X  Hams  smoked.  I2)a  viiC  do  s.  P.  cured  In  ics. 
lLc  12c:  sides,  clear  ribbed  fit  salt,  a  Up”  do  do  smoked, 
9Q  6l0c  shoulders  lu  ary  salt,  fully  cured.  6Qc;  do  do 
skuokeu,  i  q  •'•7c;  shoulders,  pickle  enred,  t^qu*  7c.  do  do 
smoked,  .u8c;  bellies  iu  pickle,  v,6''4»t6C;  do  Mreak- 
f  1st  bucou,  11x1X0.  Laiu>  —Pity  Ketlncd,  $7  25^6;  do, 
Steam,  $;  l.'1*:  do.  Bluchers'  loose.  $0  75. 

St  ,.otus.  -  Provisions  were  steady,  horn  —Irregu¬ 
lar.  New  $1175;  lauo, -Quoted at  $6 25.  Dry  Salt 
M Rats.— Boxed  Shoulders,  $5  31);  Long  el<-ur.  $8  00; 
Clear  ribs.  $8 15;  short  clear,  ss  .37(4.  Bacon- 
Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  0U;  Long  clear.  8s  95;  clear 
riiis,  $8  95;  short  clear,  $9  25®9  30;  Hams  $12(414, 

Paiiuao  —  Mrss  Por*.— *15  25.  Lard.-  $«  45.  Short 
Rib  sides  loose  1.  $8  07 Q,;  dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed, 
$5  50;  short  clear  stiles,  DuxeC  .  $9  40, 

D.VIRY  AND  RGG  MARKETS. 

New  Y nnx. — d u  rt'KH—  Creamery  -West.,  host.  24® 
24‘i»c;do, prime  2 Fit 32c.  do.  good,l9/S2be;  do  poor.  l<»glSc, 
State, extra.  palls,2i  y'25c.do  do  tul»s,'2t.j,2.’a,:Siale  dairy, 
new- Half-tlrkius.  tulw.  fine.  21u23e;  do,  do.  good.  18 
(0,2001  dodo  poor  ltt«4l7e;  Western— Initiation  cream¬ 
ery.  best.  19*3!IIC;  ilo.  Hue.  16(4 lSe;  do,  poor,  -(74—  c; 
Western  dairy,  due,  H  sd9c:  do,  fair,  16-i!7e;  do, 
faeiorv,  early  make,  firkins,  best.  I7'.j,‘t  do,  do,  do 
do  prime,  h,  ,tl7e  do  do  do  tubs,  best,  57 ,  do  do  do 
do  prime,  ir  ylfitvc;  do  do  late  make,  prime,  ltc; 
do  ifo  do,  do,  good,  14Lj  i)15t”  ilo  do, poor,  l3st,l*c. 

CliKKsk.  -Factory,  nest  white,  IX  el2(6c;  do.  best 
ci  ilotvd,  1  * '  1  1  -  ul  sk  1ms. 

medium,  sfpitit'ac:  night  do,  prime,  4941* lllc;  Ohio  fac¬ 
tory,  hue,  11c;  dodo  lair,  9 kps'. 1 '■40 . 

Boos.— State,  and  Pennaylvanla,  fresh-laid,  per  doz. 
17a li-e;  Michigan,  north  Ohio  aud  ludlauu,  fancy 
fresh,  17c.  UO  do  do,  good.  16!->c,  Western, 
good  to  choice.  16}s  4  l (site;  do  common,  14all5)6c.  Cana¬ 
dian,  i"4 1 7c. 

Boston,  Mass —Butter.  -Dull.  Western  Extra 
Cieamery.  25c.  N.  V  aud  Vermont  Extra,  36c.  Ver 
mouC  Dairy  Extra,  Xl  -cXOc.  Cheese  dull.  Best  New 
York  anil  Vermont,  11  V.vl-'e.  Eggs  steady.  Eastern 
extrns,  iOe;  western,  fresh,  Re. 

Phil  to i(U*tii a,  i’a.  Bit-tkh.— Stead  v.  Pennsylvania 
ereatnerv  extra  al  28c;  western  creamery  extra  at  27 e; 
15  tu  ami  N.  V.  creamery  extra,  at,,,  22c;  packing  but¬ 
ter,  L-Ue.  Cheese  Wits  quiet;  \ew  York  rail  cream, 
VJiqc;  Ohio  tlit>,  choice,  K^kc.  Pennsylvania  part 
skuas,  ata.'w.  do  full  do,  l  i2c.  Eggs  quiet;  Peunsj  Iva- 
nia  firsts’,  180:  Ohio  and  other  western  firsts,  ll'oe. 

sr.  Louis.  Mo.  Butter, -Quiet.  Creamery,  3l«25c; 
Dairy .  16u(21e;  Eggs  Steady  at  13c. 

CHICAGO, Hi —Buttob.- Quiet.  Creamery.  19®22t6c; 
dairy,  1 3(9. '20c.  Kuos.  Weak.  l£/j*13(*c  per  doz. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.- No.  2  Chicago,  79i6®729se; 
No.  l  Hard,  si'p”  f.  o.  b.  No.  1  Northern,  Sic  f  o  b; 
Ungraded  Ked,  Js  t-  o;  No.  2  Red,  S>e;  old  No.  2  Red. 
mid  No.  2  K- d  for  September.  79  -in^.Snftse:  do. 
for  October,  ^Ws  sSi't,-.  ilo  for  November,  SX'visSSJfce; 
do.  for  December,  hSi^orNte:  do  for  January,  su'K«8 
Site;  do  for  Februarv ,  ,Si>  l*l!>iaS6\v;;  d»>  May,  MUg® 
S9,'xe:  do  June,  lioa'Al'io.  Cork.  -  L u graded  Mixed  at 
MM5h(4e.  No.  X  50!  le;  No.  2  for  September.  4M$t$4926c; 
do  for  'Vtober,  ri;x.v  h($c;  do  for  November.  XB6 c; 
do  for  December,  file;  do  for  Mar.  82>*t*53?6e.  uats. 
-  No.  3, 81  Vie;  do,  White,  Niq,,, ,.339,0.  No  2.  dl-V*  ;d-*»e: 
do  While.  34(>s‘'7.’IVe;  No.  l  White,  Sic:  old  So.  2 
Chicago  83c;  Mixed  Western,  ;51®S8c;  White  do, 35a40c; 
No,  2  white  for  October,  84760;  No.  2  for  September, 
8196081  'ao;  do  for  October.  S19s031J<C;  do  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  83>Je;  do  for  December,  SStgc, 


Flour  and  Mkal.— Flour.— ^ Quotations:  Fine  2  00 
@2  80;  latter  for  fancy:  Superfine.  $'250@3  10;  Extra 
No.  2.  $290'SH  40-  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  State  $3  50(oi4  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western  $8  00(38  40-  Good  to 
Cholcr  Extra  Western.  $3  30664  85:  common  to  Katr 
Extra  Ohio,  $8  DK3i3  90;  Good  to  Fancy.  $4  IfiT t  95; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  $8  ixmj?  Tb:  Clear.  $3  GO" 

1  00:  Rye  Mlutnre,  $S  fiiFAt  pi;  Straight.  *4iKi'S4  60; 
Patent,  $i  3 N«t 4  75-  Patent  Winter  Wheat,  Extra.  $4  in 
®*4  85;  City  Mill  Extra  Tor  West  Indie*.  $4  W® 

4  HO  South  tens  Ktx>uit.  Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
$3  2S<24.  and  Good  to  choice,  do  $4  l(Y<?  t  9o  Ryk  Flour. 

— Stiperrlne,  ss  ;  v.ia  in.  and  fancy,  $3  25,  Corn  Meal.— 
Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  Gm@2  85;  and  Brandy¬ 
wine  $2  85(3(2  93. 

Boston.  Mass.— Flour  steady  Common  Extras,  $3  lY® 

3  40.  Spring  Wheat  Patents,  choice  to  fancy.?*  75664  90 
Corn— Dull.  Steamer  Y'ellow,  55C:  Steamer  .Mixed, 

54 <31 55c.  Oaw— dull.  No.  2  White,  36(6(327(60;  Shorts, 
quiet;  Middlings,  per  ton.  $17@20;  Winter  shorts,  $18; 
Spring  do,  $17. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Flour.— Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superflue.  $2  50  to  $2  75;  do  do  do  extra.  $3(33  25; 
Pennsylvania  Family.  *8  50  to  $8  75;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $w„  *i  25:  Delaware  family.  $  le,  $4  ill; 
Ohio  clear.  $3  73«4  00;  do  straight.  At  00(3.4  25:  In¬ 
diana  clear.  $3 75652  f*l;  do  straight.  S11W64  25;  St. 
Louis  and  southern  Illinois  clear.  88  Tfiect  00:  do.  do. 
strulght,  S4  Uk„  4  25:  Winter  wheat  patent,  fair  tocholce 
$4  25434  65;  Minnesota  bakers'  eltw,  $3  87(6  to  $4  15; 
dodo  straight,  $4  JOff,  1  35:  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  75;  Rye  Flour,  «2  7  ,  (2  K0  per  barrel  i 

lor  Fair  lo  i  holcc:  Sagamore  quoted  at  $2  To.  Wheat. 
—No.  2  Ked  for  September.  7v'-p",79V,c;  do.  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  7n&(",.VK6c;  do  for  Novctnbi'r,  si(v«M9<,c.  Cohn. 
—No.  2  Mixed  short  storage  In  *tth  at.  elevator.  52(<,e; 
No.  2  JUxcd  and  High  Mixed  In  grain  depot,  53c*.  No,  2 
high  mixed,  track,  fiof  ie:  No.  2  Yellow,  iraek.  54c,  No. 

2  Mixed  for  September.  5084 fti cl ‘dc:  do.  for  October, 
49(6(35UWc;  do  for  November,  4a(6®5o(tc.  Oats.— 
Rejected  white.  28c;  Ungraded  White.  !'2(6e:  No.  3 
white,  :l2c:  No.  2  white,  shot  t  storage.  8334c;  do  regu¬ 
lar,  84c:  do  on  track,  34140:  old  No.  l  white  ou  track, 
35(6o:  No.  2  white  for  September.  3><({i£34.l$c.  do  for 
October.  81(6*31:340:  dc  for  November,  35'4^>35l$c;  do 
for  December.  S59j,fi986(6e. 

Buffalo,  S.  Y.-  Wtieat— \o.  1  Hard,  unsettled: 
at  MUac.  No.  1  Hard  Northern  Pacific.  7-c:  Win¬ 
ter  Wheat,  higher.  No.  2  Ked.  sold  at  779478c;  No  1 
White  Michigan  3'2 (6 (3. 8.1c  Oats— Firmer  and  In  fair 
demand;  No.  2  White,  82c.  No.  3  White,  31c;  No.  2 
Mixed,  211(13(3,29940. 

ST. Louts.  Mo.— Flour.— Family.  $7  lOM  2  50;  Patents, 
$3  806(61  ‘Ah  Wheat— No.  2  Red  (ash,  &»94c;  Septeniber, 
6-V" 1  ictober  7U9M4 7196c.  Corn— Casta.  S794s> 
39c  Sepiember.  3796c.  October,  MT7-* h88(6c.  Oats — 
Lower.  Cash.  2J>Hc:  September,  '23y6c;  October,  25c; 
Rye— -Steady  at  I9^c  bid. 

CHICAGO,— Wheat.— No. 2  Spring,  69c;  No.  .8  do,  GSUc 
No.  2.  Red,  cdFic.  Corn.— No.  2.  4196c.  Oats.-  No. 

2,  24’gc.  Rva.— No.  '2,  4496c.  Bauley.— No.  2,  nominal. 


DIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York.  Saturday,  Sept.  3, 1387.  1 

Wool,— The  general  temper  is  an  easy  one.  owing  to 
the  light  demand  which  prevails  in  ail  directions. 
The  sales  for  three  days  comprise  119  bales  East  India, 

;-:o, 000  lb  scoured,  s.jtb  lb  Texan  lu  the  grease;  9,i00  lb 
domestic  uo'ls,  5.000  lb  super  pulled.  :*(3uo  lb  fine  me¬ 
dium  scoured.  Territory.  i.lXb  lb  scoured  spring  Tex¬ 
an,  I.5O0  lb  fine  unwashed  fleece  l.Gon  lb  fleece,  bucks; 
mj  U4)  lh  fine  super  pulled,  l-  QUO  lb  lamb  Buper  pulled, 

20  000  lb  u'anada  Iambs  oo.  12,000  lb  black  do.  ail  on: 
private  terms;  also  40  sacks  low  scoured.  88<aia0c. 

2  CM)  lb  scoured  Callfr  rnia.  34e  10, ‘a>(  lb  spring  Texan, 
20c:  lS.iXki  1*«  brushed  A,  H  e  20,IXU  lb  X  and  XX  Ohio, 
.V2(«.329<e:  lO.OC'i  lb  fine  Uelailie,  Stic:  lS.OOu  lb  46  un¬ 
washed,  '29c;  Hol’d  1 1  washed.  83c:  4.0m  lb  spring  Tex¬ 
an  i;@1Sc  and  15, utW  lb  scoured,  53Veig,55c. 

Beeves.— West  Va.  Steers.  1.246  lb,  average,  at  $4  50 
per  till)  ft;  do  1.143  tb.  at  $4  25:  Virgltua  do.  94  lb. 
at  $4:  do,  1.068  lb.  at  $4  ifi;  do  1,071  ft,  at  $4  25;  do. 
1,12s  ft.  at  $4  30.  do,  1.223  ft.  at  $4  45;  Ohio  Uo.  1,526 
ft.  at  S4  70.  Ohio  Steers.  1.573  ft  average,  at  $3  12(6 
per  lu)  lb;  West  Virgiutn  do,  1.2(7  lb.  :ii$4  50;  Penn-  1 
sv  Ivan  la  do,  1,183  ft.  at  $4  So.  Ohio  Steers.  1.46'  ft 
average,  at  $5  per  id.)  ft- do.  1,410  ft,  at  $4 '25;  IndS-  | 
ana  do.  1,356  lb.  at  $1  55;  Kentucky  do.  1.3m  lh  at  $5:  do 
1,898  ft  at  $lKi  ;  West  Virginia  do.  1,390  ft.  at  $4  4); 
do  1,301  ft.  at  $4  75;  do.  1,410  lb.  at  $4  60.  Kentnekv 
Steers,  1.241  ft,  average,  at  $*  50  per  100  ft;  do.  1,2^3 
1b.  at  $1  aO:  do,  L27S  lb,  at  $*  20;  Tudlana  do,  1,349  ft.  at 
$4  75;  Ohio  do.  1,229  ft.  at  Si  10;  do,  1.1L5  lb.  at  $4  15;  1 
do  1,2»9  ft  at  $4  60;  Kentucky  Steers.  .  .'294  lb  average, at 
$IS)  per  IG.)  ft:  do.  1,326  lb  at  $4  674.  slo  1,804  ft,  at 
$4  ‘'D;  do  1.244  ft.  ut  81  3Q  ludiaua  do,  1,05*.  at  $5:  do 
1,  383  ft.  at  $4  75;  do.  1.34X1  ft.  at  $4  50.  Ohio  do,  1,37«  ft, 
at  $5  0P9t;  'to,  1  875  lb. at  $5  10:  West  Virginia  do,  1.598 
lb.  at  $4  95:  do,  L507  1b,  at  $4  *J;do.  l«i)  ft,  at  $4  80. 
do,  1310  ft.  a!  St  75;  Buffalo  do.  1295  ft  at  31  TO.  do 
mn  lb  at  $1  fin;  htale  Dry  Cows,  95t  lb  al  $2  75;  Bulls, 
IKK  lo  at  *2  50:  Kentucky  Ste«  rs,  1.507  ft  average,  at 
$5  20  per  100  ft;  do  1287  lb  at  $4  55:  Chicago  do  IDS  lb' at 
$1  10.  Dry  Cows,  \H1  lb,  at  83  35;  Chicago  Texans.  U'S! 
ft  average,  at  $3  t5  per  U»  lb;  do  1055  luat  $3  30;  do  980 
It)  at  $4  31;  Chicago  Natives.  1177  lb  at  $3  90;  Kentucky 
Steers.  1,278  lb  at  st  35;  do  13.83  lb  at  $1  40;  Indiana  do, 
lt>9  lb  at  $5;  do  1479  lb  at  $4  90;  West  Virginia  do  1313 
lb  at  $4  60.  Bulls.  1238  lb  at  $4  90;  Grass  Bulls.  753  lb  av¬ 
erage.  at  $2  50  per  K0  lb: 

Calves.— Buttermilk  Calves,  173  lb,  average,  at  $2 


per  100  lb;  do,  228  lb,  at.  $2  85;  do,  173  lb,  at  $3;  Fed 
do,  385  lb,  at  $3;  do,  '261  lb,  at  S3  12(6:  Buttermilk 
calves,  126  ft  average,  at  *3  per  10o  lb:  Veals,  200  (b,  at 
$«:  Buttermilk  Calves.  220  lb  average  at  3e  per  lb; 
Buttermilk  Calve*,  isn  lb  average,  at  $2  50  per  100  ft: 
do.  196  ft,  at»'2  75;  do,  232  lb.  at  S3  75:  Fed  do,  23S  1b 
at  *3  35-  do,  281  ft,  at  *8  fid;  On  Is.  i4o  ft  average,  at 
9c  per  ft -.eld  J80  lh,  ai  7(60:  do  230  ft.  at-  7c;  Fed  calves, 
2251b.  at  lo  Buttermilks.  210  in,  at. 8c-  Western  calves, 
312  lb  average  at  4g  per  lb. 

shkep  and  Lambs.— Wes  tern.  Sheep,  from  Chicago. 
107  ft  average,  at  fie  per  ft;  Keetucky  do,  99  lb.  at  84  40 
per  100  lb:  do,  87  lh,  at  $J  40c;  do,  91  lb.  at  *4  37(6; 
Kentucky  Lambs,  58  ft,  at  5|6e  per  ft;  do.  H'2  ft.  at 
6c;  uo.  •  lb  at  Oftc:  Keulucsy  Lambs,  64  lb  average, 
at  6(6c  per  lb.  western  Sheep,  si  lb  average,  at  $4  90 
per  i'(o  lb;  Western  Lambs,  66  ft,  at  1 3  50:  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Sheep.  100  lb  average,  at  leper  ft; do 90 lb  at  4(4c; 
Buck'  120  lb.  at  Sc-.  Pennsylvania  Lambs  56  lb.  at 
85  65  per  10o  lb:  do.  56  tb.  at  6c  per  lb:  do.  59(6  ft.  at 
do 62  ft,  at  t'Kc-  Kctrucky  sheep,  107  1b  average, 
at  M  25  per  1  0  lb.  Kentucky  sheep,  95  lb  average,  at 
$4  40  per  loo  tb;  rihioKoeep.  UO  lb  average,  at  $5  25 
perl®  lb:  Canada  Iambs.  i>  lb  at  $6  5ti;  uo,  71  ft,  at 
8670;  State  sht  ep.  1061b  (iverage  at  4(jcpsr  lb;  State 
Lambs,  lb,  at  H(ic:  (lb  71  ft  at  $6?3c;  Western  sheep, 
96  lb  average  at  l ’-y  per  lb-, do,  86  lb  at  $49rc;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  do,  95  ft  at  4 (..c;  Western  Lambs.  (41  ft,  at  6c; 
do.  lh  lb.  at  FQe-  Penusyi)  aula  do,  611b,  at  6c  Can¬ 
ada  do.  70  ft.,  at  «(.i,'c;  Stale  LatnbS.  57  IVi  u'-erage.  at 
54jc  per  lb,  Canaiia  do.  His  lb  at  6',.c:  do  69  lb,  at  6^c; 
State  Sheep  and  Lambs,  59  lb.  at  l^c. 

Hoop..— Receipts  for  six  days.  24,822  head,  against  17,- 
990  head  for  same  time  last  week,  state  Hogs,  286 
ft.  average,  at  $5  70  per  100  ft;  do  "250  ft,  at  $5  75; 
do  150  lb  at  $6;  -‘Rnughs."  450  lb.  at  $4  75. 

Buffalo. —Cattle  -  Receipts  for  week,  9,640  head; 
for  same  time  last  week.  7.276  head.  Common  to  fair, 
$3  75k 4  00;  Good  tocholce  Shipping.  $4  25674  50;  extra 
steers.  $4  75644  9".  Sheep.— Receipts  for  week, 
33.2’ w  head:  for  same  time  last  week,  29  600  head;  sheep 
steady  at  $3  fift/)  IV);  » eg  tern  lambs,  $.v*.Ve-5  50;  good 
to  choice  Canadian  Laraft.  »5  750>i6  10.  Hogs  —Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  49,49(1  brad;  for  s  me  time  last  week, 
40.( '14  head.  Mixed  Pigs  and  Light  Yorkers,  $4  15® 
5  -25. Michigan  »ti.  ck.$5  a».v5  55  Corn-fed  Selected  York¬ 
ers.  $5  406*3 Selected  medium  weights.  ftT*  slkan  fcO; 
extra  $5  65(i(i1 70,  Selected  Heavy  Ends,  $4  10(6. 1  65;Stags 
$4(®i  lu. 

Chicago.— CATTt.K.-Jlarket  steRjy.  Beeves.  $3  25® 
520.  Cows  and  Mixed,  il  25tfe‘3  7»;  siocKers  and  feed¬ 
ers.  81776*2  75.  Hous.— Market  active  and  firm:  Light, 
$5(9.5  IX;  Hough  packing  84  90«j  5  10;  mixed  and  heavy 
packing  ana  shipping,  $5  15615  50.  Sheep.— Slarket 
strong.  Common  to  Choice,  $2  50®4  *85;  lambs,  $4  25® 
5  25. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  II.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  PAKK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shipper?  desiring  to  favor  ns  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  carls,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw-Yorkeb. 
Irviug'Natlonal  Bank.  etc. 


YVA>TED.— Au  exnerieneed  FARMER  aud  GAR¬ 
DENER.  whose  wife  Isa  neat  and  thrifty  housekeeper. 
References  required.  State  full  particulars  m  nrst 
letter-  Grant  Parish,  GAITHERSBCKG,  MD. 


Address 


CO.,  fiuiuey.  Ill. 


CHAMPION 

Hale*  ou<  to  two  torn 
hu  hour.  Lo&ds  10 
to  15.  whs  in  cur. 


BALING  PRESSES. 


Double 


Easy  on  man  and 
beast. 


5 0 , 0 0 0  use  w  °  °°Q* 

CORN  SHELLER  FAM0US 


Will  shell  a 

Bushel  of  Corn 
in  4  MjNUTES, 

Agents  Wanted. 
Ask 

Your  Merchant 
FOR  IT. 

Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List  No,  9 


SAMPLE 
SHELLER 

$3.00. 
WARRANTED 
5  YEARS. 

Best  Sheller 

in  the  World. 

CARRY  IRON  &  ROOFING  CO., 


Sole  Manufacturer*,  and  Owners, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  I R O S  CO., 

Branuitt,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston  Au'ts  lor  New  Eugland.  7  and  9  t  lin  SI 


HFStreet.  Xew  York. 


The  Best  on  Wheels.  Light,  strong,  convenient,  and  low  priced.  Handy  to  get  into  and  out  oL 
Handy  for  single  horse  or  pair  llandv  for  one  person  or  more  Handy  '  load  "r  unload.  Sena 
tor  free  circular.  ‘‘Mote  to  *ju  re  hose  direct  front  ^Manufacturer."  _ 

(  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  or 
63  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


BRADLEY  &  CO.i 


32  S.  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


1 


IT  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U .  S. 
for  Nurserymen,  to  sort'up,  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to 
order,  than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of 
THE  STORES  HARRISON  CO.  being  to  carry 
a  lull  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbs, 

Shrubs  and  Roses.  Have  a  remarkably  tine  stock 
of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Kilmarnock  Wil¬ 
lows  and  other  Weeping  Trees ;  also  Grape  Vines, 
including  2  U  the  Best  New  Sorts — Moore's  Diamond, 

Empin State,  .Yiagura,  Jessica, Franees  B.  Hayes,  etc. 

Can  supply  car  loads  of  elegant,  large  Nursery-grown 
^  Elms,  Catalpas,  Maples,  Poplars,  Tulips,  etc.  The 
handsomest  lot  of  Pyramidal  Arborvitae  and  Irish  Juniper  ever  offered,  and  acres  on 
acres  of  other  Evergreens.  Trices  reduced  to  suit  the  (imes!  'Come  and  see.  Corres- 
n-Mulence  solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  33d  Year.  700  Acres.  24  Greenhouses. 
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chapter  n. 

“  THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOODS.” 

Babes  in  the  woods!  It  was  the  ouly 
Dame  Jack  and  the  rest  had  for  them.  John 
Rockwell  and  Archie  Sinclair.  — th  Maine 
Regiment  was  the  entry  on  the  books,  hut  the 
guards  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
their  real  names.  When  men  once  entered 
that  pen  of  misery  it  needed  some  striking 
characteristic  to  single  them  out  from  the 
rest. 

The  name  was  somewhat  appropriate  in 
Archie’s  case,  but  great,  raw-boned  John 
Rockwell  was  anything  but  an  infant.  Archie 
was  a  little  delicate  fellow,  with  goldeu  hair 
and  a  face  like  a  girl’s.  Poor  little  man!  He 
marched  bravely  away  from  the  quiet  Maine 
town,  bravely  and  willingly,  little  thinking  of 
the  dreadful  heat  and  agony  of  Anderson- 
ville.  Life  was  full  of  promise,  full  of  hope, 
when  he  kissed  his  mother  and  sister  good¬ 
bye.  That  was  the  time  when  the  “On  to 
Richmond”  order  seemed  easy  of  execution. 
The  army  did,  at  last,  go  “on  to  Richmond,” 
but  it  was  over  a  weary  and  bloody  road  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  failed 
at  first.  The  little  man  had  gone  through 
many  a  hard  fight  w  ithout  flinching,  but  the 
disgrace  of  captivity  had  weighed  heavily 
upon  him,  and  when  at  last  he  marched  with 
the  rest  through  the  prison  gate  it  was  in  the 
arras  of  stout  Johu  Rockwell.  The  slender 
form  had  drooped  and  clung  for  support  to 
the  strong,  rough,  tender-hearted  man  who 
had  seemed  so  like  a  brother  to  him. 

Archie  had  not  noticed  w  hen  the  company 
went  out  under  the  great  elms  of  old  Breeze- 
town  how  wistfully  Johu  had  glanced  at 
sister  Nellie.  He  did  not  know  till  long  after 
that  sad  morning  what  a  load  John  carried  un¬ 
der  his  bright,  new  uniform.  Nellie’s  “No”  had 
crushed  all  the  sunshine  out  of  John’s  heart. 
Poor,  awkward,  blundering  John.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  village  to  weep  over  him  or 
give  him  the  strong  hand-clasp  or  the  smile 
that  reaches  to  the  heart.  He  hail  gone  to 
the  war  almost  alone. 

Who  can  tell  what  the  poor  fellow  thought 
as  he  wrent  mechanically  through  his  round  of 
duty  ?  The  boys  called  bun  odd  and  made 
him  the  butt  of  the  whole  company.  Every 
old  trick  was  played  off  on  honest  Johu,  yet 
he  never  once  complaiued  so  long  ns  Archie 
was  amused.  The  boys  would  all  laugh  at 
Johu  when  the  mail  came  in  aud  the  whole 
army  sat  down  to  read  the  home  letters. 

“  h>ko  don’t  seem  to  write  to  ye  John !  Who’s 
run  off  with  yer  girl,  Johu  ?  Better  go  back 
an’  see  how  things  is.” 

Such  remarks  would  always  drive  John 
away  from  the  happy  group,  for  he  never  got 
a  letter.  He  alone,  of  all  the  army,  seemed  to 
have  no  friends  at  home.  John  liked  to  sil  at 
one  side — out  in  the  shadow — aud  watch 
Archie  as  he  read  the  home  letters.  He  knew 
they  always  contained  a  line  from  Nellie,  and 
he  often  saw  a  letter  in  her  own  hand  writing. 
He  could  sit  there  and  imagine  what  she  wrote 
to  her  brother. 

Archie  was  just  like  her — so  John  thought 
as  be  watched  from  the  shadow.  Small  and 
slender,  with  blue  eyes  and  hair  like  gold. 
John  had  worshipped  her  for  years.  He  was 
only  the  “  Widder  Rockwell’s  boy,”  yet  he 
had  the  heart  of  a  noblenmu.  Many  a  day  he 
had  paused  in  his  work  to  see  her  trip  by  like 
a  little  sunbeam.  His  love  had  been  his  one 
great  secret  aud  his  religion.  The  thoughts 
she  had  inspired  kept  his  mind  pure,  and 
brought  him  sufely  through  a  life  filled  with 
such  temptations  that  thousands  would  have 
fallen. 

When  his  mother  died,  John  was  left  alone 
with  nothiug  but  his  strength,  bis  love  for 
Nellie,  and  the  well-earned  title  of  “  Honest 
John.”  The  war  broke 'out  and  all  over  the 
country  thousands  of  young  men  rushed  to 
arms.  The  great  enthusiasm  put  souls  into 
men  who  had  seemed  dull  and  stupid  before. 
The  whole  village  was  ablaze  with  patriotism ; 
all  business  was  neglected.  John  saw  Nellie 
at  the  “sewing  circle”  making  a  flag  for  the 
company  to  carry  away.  He  put  his  name  on 
the  list  of  volunteers  without  a  moment’s 
thought.  Then,  the  mighty  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  giving  him  a  wild  courage,  he  spoke  the 
words  that  the  long  years  of  waiting  hail  told 
him  were  true. 

Nellie  laughed  at  first — how  could  she  help 
it?  This  great  blundering  fellow  who  had 
always  seemed  so  awkward.  And  yet  in  a 
moment  she  pitied  him — this  strong  man  who 
was  to  lace  death  at  her  brother’s  side.  She 
knew  he  was  sincere — he  offered  her  all  he  had. 
She  told  him  at  last,  very  gently,  that  she 
could  not  love  him.  He  went  away  from  her 


with  a  love  stronger  than  ever.  He  knew  that 
it  was  a  hopeless  love,  aud  yet  he  could  uot 
help  it. 

He  would  sit  aud  think  this  all  over,  as  he 
watched  Archie  read  the  letters.  Archie 
seemed  to  John  to  care  very  little  about  these 
precious  documents.  Every  now  and  then 
the  old  letters  would  be  torn  up  aud  thrown 
away.  John  found,  one  day,  a  piece  of  au 
old  letter  from  Nellie,  with  the  words  “  I  love 
you,”  written  on  it.  It  was  only  part  of  a  long 
sentence;  ho  could  uot  tell  how  the  words 
were  used,  but  he  sewed  the  little  scrap  on  the 
inside  of  his  vest.  There  it  remained  for 
many  a  day,  and  his  heart  grew  very  tender 
whenever  he  thought  of  it. 

One  day  Archie  met  John  alone. 

“John,”  he  .said,  “I’ve  got  a  message  for 
you.  Nell  sends  her  regards.” 

John  blushed  with  pleasure,  aud  stammered 
out  his  thanks.  It  was  the  first  message  he 
had  ever  received  from  a  young  lady.  It 
seemed  to  him  after  this,  that  Archie  had 
been  left  in  his  special  care.  He  watched 
over  the  slender  lioy  as  carefully  as  a  mother 
would  have  done.  Perhaps  Nellie  would 
write  and  thank  him  for  it.  There  were 
many  tbiugs  that  hecould  do  to  help  the  little 
man.  He  was  tireless  while  there  was  a 
chance  to  win  a  word  of  thanks  from  the 
woman  he  loved.  One  message  such  as  she 
sent  before,  would  have  well  repaid  him  for 
all  his  extra  work. 

A  strange  intimacy  sprang  up,  by  degrees, 
between  the  two  men;  strange,  because  they 
bad  hitherto  lived  such  widely  different  lives. 
Archie  learned  to  lean  upon  his  strong  com¬ 
panion,  to  trust  him  with  all  his  troubles,  and 
to  go  to  him  for  advice.  He  came  to  hold  a 
great  respect  for  John’s  great  strong  blocks 
of  advice,  rough-hewn  aud  honest  as  himself, 
— chipped  from  a  tough  and  bitter  experi¬ 
ence. 

John  almost  worshipped  liis  little  compan¬ 
ion.  Archie  grew  to  look  more  and  more  like 
Nellie.  He  had  the  same  gentleness.  He 
made  a  poor  soldier,  for  he  pitied  his  enemies. 

Just  before  Cbanoelloi'Sville,  where  they 
were  captured,  Johu  bad  told  Archie  the 
great  secret.  He  never  would  have  spoken  of 
it  had  uot  his  little  companion  drawn  it  from 
him.  The  great  companionship  of  danger  hail 
taught  Archie  to  respect  and  love  “Honest 
Johu.”  He  wrote  Nellie  a  long  letter,  paint¬ 
ing  w  ith  boyish  enthusiasm  John's  good  quali¬ 
ties,  and  asking  her,  for  her  brother’s  sake,  to 
give  one  word  of  encouragement.  John  never 
knew  till  the  hideous  mouth  of  Audersonville 
yawned  upon  them  that  this  letter  bad  ever 
beeuseot,  Archie  and  be  were  swept  out  of 
the  army  at  0 b ancdlors v illc  and  left  behind 
when  the  gray  wave  went  rolling  forward 
into  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  a  sad  and  bitter  journey  the  prison¬ 
ers  made,  with  beads  hung  in  shame  and  idle, 
weaponless  hands,  toward  the  South.  A 
dreadful,  heart-breaking  journey.  Defeat 
behind  them  aud  hopeless  captivity  before, 
with  the  dreadful  stories  of  cruelty  magnified 
u  thousand  times,  and  the  sickening  thought 
tiiat  those  at  home  were  mourning  their  fate. 
The  ouly  news  the}'  could  hear  was  the  joy¬ 
fully  repeated  cry  that  Lee  was  marching  on 
through  Pennsylvania,  sure  to  puns  the  winter 
in  Philadelphia,  aud  thus  cut  the  land  of  the 
Yankees  in  two. 

The  Southern  people  really  believed  that  the 
turning  point  of  the  war  had  come.  So  it  had, 
in  fact,  but  it  turned  as  they  little  expected. 
Ckancellorsvi  He  seemed  to  them  like  Waterloo, 
and  Leo  was  like  Wellinglou  marching  on 
Paris.  People  turned  out  at  all  the  little  villages 
to  see  the  Yankee  prisoners.  How  they  hated 
the  blue  uuiforra.  ^  It  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  hate  it.  The  Northern  men  had 
come  among  them  as  rough  soldiers,  with  all 
the  better  feelings  in  them  biunted  by  years 
of  rude  life  aud  cruel  warfare.  How  were 
the  women  to  know  that  these  stern,  dusty 
meu,  who  fought  so  savagely  aud  burned  the 
pleasant  homes  so  cruelly,  had  wives  mid 
children  of  their  own  at  home?  The  prisoners 
seemed  to  the  great  mass  of  Southern  people 
like  so  many  captured  tigers.  They  were  glad 
the  creatures  had  been  caught.  They  were 
glad  to  see  them  hurried  on  through  the  dust 
and  the  heat  to  the  horrible  prisons. 

Many  of  the  women,  with  sous  of  their  own 
at  the*  front,  pitied  Archie.  He  had  been  hurt 
in  the  battle  anil  he  grew  weak  as  the  rough 
journey  went  on.  The  people  did  not  taunt,  him 
as  they  did  the  others.  At  one  place  a  little 
girl  ran  out  from  the  crowd  aud  handed  him 
a  cup  of  water,  A  woman  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning  had  suut  the  little  thing  on 
this  errand  of  mercy.  Archie  and  John  never 
knew  wdio  she  was.  She  may  have  been  a 
Union  woman,  or  some  Southern  mother 
whose  dead  son  seemed  to  look  out  of  Archie’s 
eyes. 

The  prisoners  were  kept  for  a  time  at  a 
small  place  in  South  Carolina,  but  when  Sher¬ 
man  began  to  threaten  Georgia  they  were 
moved  to  Andersonville,  The  Southern  lead- 


ere  probably  desired  to  locate  their  prison  in 
some  healthy  spot  where  the  prisoners  would 
be  safe  from  attack.  The  rude,  chances  of  war 
crowded  so  many  into  the  stockade,  that  it 
became  a  perfect  den  of  disease. 

Poor  little  Archie  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
John  helped  him  on.  divided  his  rations,  and 
talked  about  Nellie.  Archie’s  strength  gave 
out  at  last,  and  when  lie  staggered  up  the  sand 
hills  and  looked  down  upon  his  terrible  desti¬ 
nation,  it  was  nothing  but  John’s  strong  arm 
that  held  Him  on  Ids  feet.  They  marched 
down  the  hill  to  the  gate.  Archie  would 
have  fallen  as  they  entered,  had  not  John 
caught  him  in  his  arms  from  the  ground. 
There  was  no  halt  for  that  forlorn  column, 
and  so,  keeping  step  with  the  rest,  they 
marched  in  through  the  gates  of  death  together 
— Ai’chie  iu  John's  arms.  The  guards  noted 
them,  and  gave  them  the  name  at  once, 
“  Babes  iu  the  Woods!” 

No  roan  cau  tell  what  these  two  suffered 
through  these  awful  days.  Archie  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  His  strength  passed 
away  from  him  slowly,  and  he  came  to  look 
like  a  golden-haired  ghost.  John  grew  gaunt 
and  desperate  as  be  realized  Archie’s  condi¬ 
tion.  He  divided  his  rations  with  his  comrade 
and  even  sold  both  allowances  in  order  to 
secure  some  little  dainty  for  bis  weak  com¬ 
panion.  The  most  inoffensive  of  men  before, 
be  grew  surly  aud  desperate  when  Archie  was 
hungry.  He  fought  many  a  fierce  battle  with 
other  prisoners  for  the  possession  of  the  scanty 
food.  He  lost  his  former  title  and  was  now 
known  as  “  Fighting  John.”  It  was  not  the 
famine  and  the  disease  that  changed  him,  hut 
the  desire  to  do  somet  hing  that  should  make 
him  worthier  in  the  eyes  of  Nellie. 

Day  after  day  they  lived  ou — through  the 
dreary,  rainy  season,  when  the  dreadful  fever 
leaped  over  the  stockade  and  laid  its  hot  hands 
upon  them,  through  the  broiling  days  when 
they  could  only  gasp  for  breath.  It  was  a 
close  contest  with  death  for  Archie,  but  still 
he  lived  on.  John  know  too  well  that  his 
friend  was  dying.  He  carried  him  tenderly 
about,  thinking  aud  talking  of  the  little  girl 
at  home.  There  was  hardly  a  moment  that  he 
left  the  sick  man’s  side.  On  pleasant  days  he 
carried  Archie  out  of  their  dug-out,  and  laid 
him  tenderly  on  the  sand.  There  they  would 
sit  for  hours  and  talk.  They  could  remember 
so  many  things  about  the  home  folks  now, 
that  bad  been  crushed  from  memory  before. 
Poor  Archie  really  expected  to  recover.  He 
made  plans  for  the  people  at  home.  John 
knew  better.  He  knew  that  the  prison  gates 
would  only  open  for  Archie’s  dead  body. 
Their  talk  was  always  sure  to  center  upon 
Nellie.  They  were  like  “  babes”  surely  when 
they  reached  this  subject. 

They  were  speaking  of  her  in  fact  when 
Jack  Foster  turned  on  his  beat  and  looked 
down  into  the  yard.  Archie  lay  on  the 
ground  with  Johu’s  coat  for  a  pillow.  John 
sat  at  his  side  poiutiug  with  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  place  where  Jack  was  w  alking. 
He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  Archie  raised  him¬ 
self  slightly  and  looked  iu  the  same  direction. 
The  sight  evidently  pleased  him  greatly  for  he 
smiled  and  said  something  that  caused  John 
to  turn  and  look  squarely  at  the  sentinel. 

Jack  could  not  hear  any  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  bis  eyes  followed  the  motion  of  the 
“little  babe’s”  baud.  The  cause  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  surprised  him  at.  first,  and  yet  he  could 
not  help  appreciating  it.  Dow  n  in  the  ground, 
just  below  where  he  was  walking,  grew  a 
great  bunch  of  violets.  They  were  beautiful 
— the  only  llowers  he  had  seen  iu  the  yard. 
Perhaps  some  brave  angel  hud  brought  them, 
with  averted  face,  up  to  the  stockade,  and  then 
turned  back  in  horror  at  the  wretched  picture 
of  despair.  Jack  had  never  noticed  them  be¬ 
fore.  They  were  just  inside  the  dead  liue — far 
removed  indeed  from  the  two  “babes,”  for  to 

cross  that  liue  ineaut  death. 

Jack  gave  the  llowers  but  a  moment’s 
thought  There  were  sterner  and  pleasanter 
duties  for  him.  He  marched  slow  ly  on,  think¬ 
ing  of  his  letters.  Down  iu  the.  prison  the  two 
“babes”  still  sat  discussing  the  violets. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  but 
wo  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  tho  whole  system,  It  1*  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  inlluenee  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cuuuut  ho  over-estimated.  If  it  ho- 
conics  contaminated,  tho  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  in  immeasiuv 
Sblo.  Loss  of  Appetite,  J.mv  .Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  .Nervousness  end  other 
** little  (?)  ailments'’  are  tho  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass^ 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


TREES 


FALL  PLANTING. 

We  offer  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  general  stock  in  tho  U.  S„  be- 
Frnit  A  Ornamental. sides  many  Novell icw.Catnlogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customers,!  reo. 
Toothers:  No  t.  Fruits,  lOo. ;  No  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  ote„  illustrated, 
1  Tic . ;  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
Wholesale;  No,  6,  Rosen.  Free. 


ROSES 

GRAPE  VINES 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 


MT.  110I1S  NURSERIES,  UO(  IIKSTKU.Niw  York. 


ffl  Tk  STII.UVHEURV,  a  New  Berry  of  very 
Q  flue  quality,  now  offered  for  the  first 

time  Also  .iKwf.i.t.,  .Iicssik,  Belmont,  and  other 
varieties.  Address.  ]•,  SI.  AUGUR  &  SONS, 
originators,  Slntiu.ici  ua.n.  Conn. 


K  It  W  TC  ! 

A  TRIAL  PACKET  OF  TOE 

Celebrated  Lentt  High  Grade  Wheat 

Free,  with  a  full  history  of  (lie  same,  to  any  one  send 
lug  rue  tho  address  of  III  Farmers  LABOR  UKOW  KHS 
of  WHEAT.  Addr-ss  1..  II.  Staples,  Portia  ml.  Mich. 


600  ACRES 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREESMPLANTS 

Wo  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  descript  ion  of  FR  HIT  and  Ornamental 
TREKS.  Shrub*,  Hoses,  Vines,  S VIA  1,1. 
FRUITS.  Hedge  Plant*,  Prnil  Tree  sced- 
II ngS ami  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Pnced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fid)  of  18)7.  mailed  free.  KMablUhed  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHOENIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  Tl'TTLE  A  10.  I'roprlolum,  ULOOMIKUTOK,  ILL. 


rietia*  ntTreducecI rates!  New  and 
old  Strawberries,  Krie  Blackberry.  All  the 
best  Raspberries.  Plants  by  mud  a  specialty.  Cain. 

containing  SI,  S2  and  S3  collect  urns,  sent 
free  JOl.L  HOit.SI.K  A  SON.  MerehniilvHIc,  N.  j. 


-I  IS  THE  BEST 
SEW  AMERICAN 

GOOSEBERRY 

Yi*t  introihm  <1.  Wonderfully  Mir  rex*  fit  I*  W rite  to 

CEO.  ACH ELIS  -West  Chester, Pa. 


WHEAT 


SEED 

nJV  ALL  THE  IMPROVED  AND  HARDY  VARIETIES 
that  have  withstood  the  past  winter,  uninjured 
by  freezing,  thaw  ing,  or  the  Hessian  fly,  consisting  of 
licit*.**  i.otigberry,  ltelioble.  Red  Russian, 

W  ilson’s  Uolden  Prolific.  Hybrid  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Samples  of  5  Best  Varieties,  with  price, 
history,  A  description  went  by  mail  ho-  I  Oc.  in  stamps. 
Address  HA  MU  Kl,  YV II ,  S  O  N ,  B*  Wh  «« t  G  rower, 
ffl  UUII  AN  ICSVlLLIi,  BUCKS  CO.,  FA. 

Read  “Ailvanlagos  ol  Full  PIow- 
iiijr,’-  by  1 1  knuv  Stewart  Free  to  far¬ 
mers  who  name  this  pa  er.  Address 
DUANE  II.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 

HAHPLK  PA  UK  A  (IE  —Tim*1’  choice  HOSES, 
three  COM ’OKI)  or  one  ROGERS  OH  APE,  with  Cata¬ 
logue  and  direction*  for  culture,  by  mall,  for  2.)  cts. 

YVffl.  B.  REED,  <  liuuibersburg.  Pa. 


seed  Valley,  Flaky,  Velvet  Chaff. 

_ _ _  HI  50  per  bushel:  IIE1T7,  H‘i.50 

11  Hfi’FI'  per  bushel.  Sack*  Included. 

"  n  1  FA  R  >1  IIEFA  UTffl  ENT, 
Ohio  State  University.  Con  mbps,  O. 


Qvapk  Vines  an  I  Small  Fruits.  Lowest  stork.  Low 
rates.  Send  for  price  list.  AI1MS  I  KONG  &  CO., 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

rnrr  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  tic.,  . 

[Htt mailed  on  application.  H1K  \  M 

HI  BUEV  aV  t’O.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Bulbs. 


IMPROVED  T  ARN!  I M PLEM ENTS. 

Safety  Steam  Knyiie-a,  best  Railway  and  l.ever  Ilorso 
Powers,  Threshing  Machine,,  Straw  Preserving  Threshers, 
Disc  and  Sprat e  Tooth  Harrows,  Kayla  Snlkj  Horse  Rakes, 
Cultivators,  Fer.l  .Mill,,  Froil  Steamers.  Drain  Seeders, 
Corn  Planters,  PFw.t.  Plow  Sulkies.  Hay  Presses.  Ac.,  Ac 
Established  |h‘.io.  Send  f«r  illustrated  Catalogue. 

\\  HEELER  it  DIKLICK  CO  Albany.  «.  Y. 


PGA  R^.ON’8 

M  Me  SpiosiMs 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  KOI?  CASH  IHKKCTLY  TO  CONSUMERS  HI  I 
Sava  agents’  profit*,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendation*  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  ffl.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


R0S3IE  IRON  ORE  PAINT, 

IS  made  from  Red  oxide  Ore  is  the  best  and  most 
durable  Paint  for  Tin,  Iron  aud  Shingle  Roofs.  Barns, 
Farm  utensils,  etc.,  will  not  erttefc  i/r  perl — will  protect 
roofs  from  sparks.  Samples  free.  Ask  prices  of 

HOHSlK  IRON  ORP.  PAINT  CO.,  „ 
Oftlriisbat'K,  N.  V. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

3  4  PARK  ROYV,  NEYV  YORK. 

The  followinij  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correat>ondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  Una  (this 

bIz.n!  type,  I  t  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30cont*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Hue.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

n^ato  spaco . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . . 25 per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ada,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Th*  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Slagle  copy,  per  year . 42.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  4-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.01  (us.  fid.) 

Fran  c . . .  8.04  (I6\*  fr.) 

Fro  ;  h  Colonics .  4.08  20)$  fr.) 

Ag  :ut8  will  bo  suppllod  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  u> 


■ntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  second  olass  mall  matter. 
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PERSONALS. 


“Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion”  Bur¬ 
ch  a  an  is  at  Saratoga  enjoying  rest,  recuper¬ 
ation  ami  refreshment. 

Okn,  Grant’s  daughter,  Mrs,  Sartoris,  and 
child,  arrived  per  Steamer  Elbe,  from  South¬ 
ampton,  Tuesday,  and  are  now  at  Long 
Branch  with  Mrs,  Grant. 

KrNonoN  Gould  is  the  name  of  the  new 
grandson  of  Jay  Gould.  He  is  to  be  christ¬ 
ened  as  an  Episcopalian  in  spite  of  the  tact 
that  his  famous  grand  pa  is  a  Presbyterian. 

Queen  Victoria  is  now  comfortably  estab¬ 
lished  at  her  favorite  Balmoral .  000  miles  from 
Powniog  Street,  and  it  is  said  that  she  will 
soon  paralyze  the  literary  world  with  another 
volume  from  her  prolific  pen. 

Senator  Edmunds  has  received  a  retainer 
of  *25,000  to  represent  the  Chicago  dressed 
beef  Interests  in  their  battle  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  before  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Ex-Senator  Conkling  will  appear 
for  the  railroads. 

Charles  Hkidsieck,  soil  of  the  founder  of 
the  great  champagne  house,  and  himself  now 
its  active  head,  has  been  spending  some  time 
in  the  wine-producing  districts  of  California. 
He  will  return  home  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  ‘.bo  vintage,  about  September  20 

The  Thakore  Sahib,  of  Limbdi,  iv.  C.  I.  E.. 
who  is  now  in  New  York,  is  the  first  Indian 
Prince  to  visit  this  country.  His  subjects 
number  about  60,000.  He  is  about  28  years 
old,  dresses  in  the  English  costume,  with  the 
exception  that  his  head  is  surmounted  by  a 
snow-white  turban. 

Ex  Speaker  Galusha  A.  Grow,  who  se¬ 
cured  the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Law,  has 
received  a  cane  bearing  this  inscription:  "To 
the  Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Speaker  of  Con¬ 
gress  1861-8,  This  cane  grew  on  the  first 
homestead  in  the  United  States.  Presented 
by  the  first  homesteader,  Daniel  Freeman, 
Beatrice,  Neb.” 

Billy  MoGlory,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
New  York  dive-keepers,  who  tried  farming 
about  a  year  ago,  after  serving  out  a  seutenee 
in  prison  for  selling  liquor  iu  bis  disreputable 
dancing  hell,  has  retired  from  the  calling  of 
agriculturist  in  disgust.  His  farmer  neigh- 
bom  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  would  not 
speak  to  him  and  begot  lonesome. 

The  President  has  appointed  Professor  G. 
Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Museum,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Fish  ami  Fisheries,  e ice  Professor  S.  F. 
Baird  deceased.  Judge  McC'ue,  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  who  was  first  tendered  the 
office,  declined  it  because  of  his  lack  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  Prof.  Goode  is  a  well-known 
scientist  and  was  associated  with  i’rof.  Baird 
iu  many  important  duties  of  a  scientific 
character. 

Wiggins,  weather-wise  Wiggins,  predicts 
the  most  violent  blow  of  the  century  on  Sept. 
19.  The  storm,  which  will  originate  in  the 
arctic  circle,  will  cross  the  meridau  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  on  the  Pith.  Moving  westward 
across  tin*  Atlantic,  the  wind  on  the  19th  will 
he  southeast  at  Halifax.  A  counter  wave 
sweeping  across  the  great  lakes  from  the 
northwest,  will  roar  over  half  the  continent, 
the  gale  being  at  its  bight  along  the  Atlantic 
on  the  19th,  when  the  storms  meet.  An¬ 
other  quack,  down  in  Mexico,  predicted 
a  terrible  earthquake  in  the  Mexican  capital, 
the  other  day,  and  as  it  didn’t  come,  the  peo¬ 
ple  mobbed  uud  the  authorities  jailed  him.  To 
frighten  timid  old  women  is  a  more  serious 
offence  in  Mexico  than  in  Canada. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Lee  A'  Shepard  issue  a  new  edition  of  “The 
Life  and  Times  of  Wendell  Phillips.”  This 
excellent  book  should  be  read  by  all  thought¬ 
ful  people,  Wendell  Phillips  was  the  most 
remarkable  orator  America  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Had  he  been  a  politician  and  schemed 
for  political  honors  lie  would  have  rivalled 
Daniel  Webster  iu  political  prominence. 
These  who  study  this  book  will  tie  well  repaid. 
The  life  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  patriot  must, 
contain  many  useful  lessons. 

An  article  ou  “Physiology  of  Freezing”  iu 
the  September  Popular  Science  Monthly  is 
very  sensible.  Many  persons  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  cold.  Such  sufi'er  greatly  from 
chilblains  and  frozen  joints.  In  most  cases 
the  harm  comes  not  so  much  from  the  freezing 
as  from  the  thawing.  It  is  our  first  thought 
when  very  cold  to  get  to  the  lire  at  once. 
When  portions  of  the  body  are  actually  frost¬ 
bitten  this  is  a  very  unwise  move.  ICeop away 
from  the  fire.  Rub  the  exposed  parts  with 
snow  or  pluee  them  in  ice-cold  water  until  the 
feeling  returns.  When  this  is  faithfully  done 
there  will  be  little  trouble  with  slightly  frost¬ 
ed  llesh.  Some  persons  are  oftentimes  badly 
troubled  by  frosted  noses.  Long  aud  thin 
noses  Irequeutly  turn  red  from  the  effects  of 


freezing  and  hasty  thawing.  “Such  noses  dis¬ 
figure  the  face  aud  cause  great  annoyance. 
The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Popular  Sci- 
euce  Monthly  gives  a  treatment  for  these  red 
noses.  The  nose  is  to  be  bathed  for  several 
minutes  n  water  as  hot  as  the  flesh  caostand. 
It  is  then  washed  in  a  mixture  of  one  part 
hydrochloric  acid  to  six  parts  water.  At  night 
a- salve  composed  of  eight  parte  of  vaseline  aud 
one  part  ichthyol  is  put  upon  the  red  parts. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Forum, 
Senator  lugalls  has  a  caustic  article  on  “  The 
Sixteenth  Amendment.”  The  next  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  which  he  thinks 
most  likely  to  be  urged,  is  that  granting  the 
rights  of  suffrage  to  women.  He  gives  the 
old  arguments  against  such  suffrage  aud 
makes  some  new  points  Here  is  one: — 

“The  question  of  suffrage  belongs,  uuder 
the  Constitution,  exclusively  to  the  States. 
Congress  has  no  power  to  confer  or  limit 
suffrage  except  in  t  he  Territories  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Each  State  now  has  the 
rigtit  to  grant  full  suffrage  to  women  when¬ 
ever  a  majority  of  its  electors  desire.  No 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  necessary, 
nor  could  it  have  any  other  effect  except  to 
force  bite  enfranchisement  of  women  upon  re¬ 
luctant  States  that  are  not  prepared  for  it, 
aud  do  not  wish  tor  it,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
reduction  of  representation  iu  Congress  and 
the  Electoral  College  Way  the  proponents 
of  equal  suffrage  appeal  to  Congress,  rather 
than  to  the  Stale  legislatures,  by  whom  alone 
the  appeal  can  lie  made  effectual,  is  uot  clearly 
perceptible.  Their  reply  to  this  interrogation 
is  tnat  woman  has  as  much  right  to  the  ballot 
as  tin-  negro.  .Nothing  could  be  more  irra¬ 
tional  than  this  pretext.  Tne  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ment  was  as  much  a  war  measure  as  the  draft, 
or  the  legal  tender  act.  The  alternative  made 
the  process  compulsory  for  obvious  reasons; 
but  those  who  pretend  that  there  is  utjv  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  present  condition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women  and  the  status  of  the  freed  men  at 
the  close  of  the  war  are  either  ignorant  or  in¬ 
sincere.” 

In  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  favorite  ar¬ 
gument  that  woman's  suffrage  would  tend 
to  counteract  the  vote  of  illiterate  mule  votes 
Senator  Ingalls  says: — 

By  the  statistics  of  the  tenth  census,  we  are 
informed  that,  the  colored  males  in  the  United 
States  above  the  age  of  21,  who  were  unable 
to  write,  innnliered  1.022,151,  or  AS  9-10  per. 
cent,  of  the  entire  class.  The  white  males 
similarly  disqualified  were  886.659,  or  7  8-10 
per  rent.  ..f  tne  voting  population.  It  is  an  ap¬ 
palling  reflection  that,  iu  a  government  theor¬ 
etically  has*  d  upon  intelligent  citizensliipysueh 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  electors  are 
destitute  of  the  rudiments  of  education  The 
adoption  ol  the  proposed  16th.  amendment 
would  a  Id  to  this  stupendous  mass  of  illiter¬ 
acy,  colored  females  1, 125,749,  or  77  6-10  per 
cent,  ot  those  who  would  be  enfranchised,  and 
white  females  1.169,  Si*4,  being  II  per  cent,  of 
those  who  would  lie  entitled  to  the  ballot ;  a 
grand  total  of  nearly  2  306,600  illiterate  aud 
disqualified  electors,  iu  addition  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  millions  whose  condition  is  a  confessed 
menace  to  the  perpetuity  aud  stability  of 
free  popular  government.” 


fnx  tlje  1) oilrig. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  hardly  know  wheth¬ 
er  1  am  counted  as  oue  of  the  Cousius  or  not. 
1  have  written  to  you  once  and  my  name  was 
printed,  though  my  letter  was  not;  but  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  0.,  if  I  am  not 
too  old.  1  am  15.  \Ye  have  been  having  very 
dry  weather  here  this  summer,  aud  the  eoru 
crop  will  not  amount  to  much.  Papa  has  cut 
about  half  of  his  for  fodder.  The  wheat  iu 
this  part  of  the  country  did  very  well.  We 
have  just  finished  thrashing,  and  our  wheat 
averaged  about  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  though 
two  acres  of  it  went  25;  that  was  the  Hybrid  - 
Mediterraueau  variety',  and  the  seed  came 
from  New  York  last  year.  Our  oats  make  55 
bushels  to  the  acre.  All  of  the  Cousins  write 
about  their  pets,  but  l  have  uot  any  to  write 
about,  except  such  common  things  as  colts, 
calves  and  cats.  We  have  two  tine  colts;  one 
a  two-year-old,  which  we  expect  to  break 
next  winter;  aud  next  summer  we  will  work 
her  some.  We  have  horses  that  will  weigh 
I,2u0  pounds,  and  she  is  nearly  as  large  as 
any  of  them.  We  have  two  tluve- footed  cats. 
We  tlduk  that  they  were  caught  in  steel  traps. 
Papa  has  been  taking  the  R,  N.-Y.  for  several 
years,  and  we  all  like  it  very  much.  Mamma 
has  just  been  reading  about  your  political 
speech,  aud  we  had  a  good  laugh  at  your  ex¬ 
pense.  I  think  1  have  said  about  enough  for 
this  time,  so  i  will  close,  hoping  that  this  let¬ 
ter  will  uot  see  the  waste  basket. 

Your  frieud,  annie  da  vis. 

Reuo,  Kau. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  was  going  to  write  a 
long  time  ago,  but  never  got  around  to  it.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  Y.  IT.  C.  Iam  11 
years  old.  1  received  the  Garden  Treasures 
and  eujoyed  them  very  much.  I  sent  some  of 
them  to  my  little  cousin  in  Dakota,  so  she 
might  enjoy  them  too.  Our  school  was  out 
the  26th  ot  July.  We  have  three  mouths’  va¬ 


cation.  For  pets  I  have  a  dog  named  Prince, 
a  cat  named  Tom,  and  a  bird  named  Fred. 

No.  East  Pa.  alice  grimshaw. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  a  little  girl  five 
years  old  next  April  and  can’t  write,  but  want 
my  Papa  to  ask  you  if  you  haven’t  any  more 
stones  like  “The  Mouse,  the  Louse,  and  the 
Little  Red  Hen.”  I  think  that  was  justsplen- 
did.  I  like  those  flowers  you  sent.  Mamma 
Jets  me  pick  all  the  poppies  aud  petunias  I 
want.  Good-bye.  ali.ie  wade. 

Afton. 

(Uncle  Mark  has  some  more  stories  iu  bis 
head.  They  will  all  come  out  iu  time. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  am  eight  years  old 
and  went  to  school  last  winter  for  the  first 
time  I  live  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
little  village  of  Snowville,  in  which  my 
Grandmother  lives.  1  go  to  see  her  every 
day.  We  have  a  cow,  a  cat  and  a  little  dog 
named  Jip.  Papa  takas  the  Rural.  I  like  to 
read  the  letters.  I  have  a  hen  with  four  little 
chickens.  I  have  a  brother  older  than  myself. 
I  must  close  for  this  time. 

Yours  truly,  nannie  bishop. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Va. 

P i,$c c llau co tt£  SV  d mttei ng 


Ol  R  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
ami  Best  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  box  below  frost,  wilt  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 

of  well.  FIELD  FORGE  PUMP  CO.. 

Loekport,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SAtlTtl’e 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIt!  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
bt  v  G.  parsons  *  co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  s.  v. 

Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAM*. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAHTHOItP,  JR., 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 

BROWN’S 

u  FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN 

_ RISING  SUN,  1XD. 

BELLE  CITY 

Feed!  Ensilage 

CUTTER. 

Varmi*r*  know  Hull  fi*Mli«arKn« 
illiur*  iJirr^aNCs  profit-,  am! 
ask  miu  In  ***ml  for  our  lllnstmlrtl 
wrti  <  iitnloGju**  tiinl  Price  LUu  hr  fore 
VI  j »« tin:;  :*  culler*  All  sixes, 
t  -»ih>  ant!  Kusilacr  treatise  KKKK. 

BHIf  City  JITst.  Co.,  Ratine,  Wis* 

PERFECT  HATCHER 

AJO) 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
ItatehlnR  and  raising  all  kindsof  Poultry.  H.  I).  Grin 
die,  M.D.,  writes:  "Out  of  -IT  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  trT  per  cent." 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  *>r  machines.  Don't  huv 
an  incubator  until  you  see  our  clrcula 
AUTOMATIC  teLECTlllC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

K LAURA,  N.  Y. 


CHALLENGE 

IN  D  M II  ,LS  never  Mow 
il  t '  dow  n .  a  record  no  oUier  H 
li  iu.'.1*  Bill  111  ran  show.  Sent  on  30  J 
days' trial.  Also  feed  grind-  1 
ers,  shellere.  pumps,  etc.  1 
Agents  wanted  Catalogues  1 
free.  Cuallk.vok  Wind  I 
Mru.Aj.-r*  Pxxx*  Mill  Co.,  i 
Batavia,  Kane  Co..  111.  j 


I  WANT  ACTIVE,  ENERCETIC  MEN 

....  | and  wom-'n  all  over  the  country  to 
Y>J-*'U  the  Missouri  Steam  Washer. 

L  ^  i  Why  does  It  pay  to  act  as  mv 

.  _  _  agent?  Hecsusu  the  arguments 

in  its  li.voi  ara  so  numerous  and  convincing  that 
sales  are  made  with  lit l ia  dillk-uUy.  t  wifi  ship 
a  Washer  on  two  wvckV  trial,  c.n  1*  horal  tonus,  to  ho 
returned  at  mr  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  A  cents 
cam  thus  lest  it  for  *  hem  selves.  Don't  fail  townie  for 
terms  mill  i ! I n-i  rated  cireuUrwiUi outline  of  argu¬ 
ments  to  tensed  in  making  soles.  .1.  St  orth,  solo 
ltimifr..  81.  L.mis.  Mir,  nr  Imx  P.S8,Nrw  Vi  rk  City. 

CH.nt  prepaid  on  2  weeks*  trial  to  pmnu  for  their  own  ot.  W 
where  lharruo  A«cuk  Xtk  particular.  *lie*U  t  rue  Trial.# 

FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

3  to  1  ft  Horse  Power. 

tllastraud  Pamphlet  Free.  Addresu 

/James  Leffel  &  Co. 

SPUINGFIEI.il,  OHIO, 
or  1  to  Liberty  8u.  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 


£  MlFAY:S  MANILLA 

'  *"  ROOKING. 


STRONG  WATER  PROOF, 

In  x  the  lime  and  X  the  labor  of  any  other  way.  Hoc*  not 
ruel  nor  rut  tie.  It  1.  an  Economical  and  DURABLE 
SI  IlSI’l’lt  TE  for  PLASTER  on  trail*.  Ornamental 
CARPETS  Slid  HI'G-Of  same  material,  cheaper  and 
better  than  Oil  Cloths.  (tyCataloguo  and  Sample*  Free. 

W.H.FAY  &  CO. CAMDEN, N.J. 

ST- LOUIS.  MINNEAPOLIS,  OMAHA.. 


gl 50  MONTHLY. 


Lady  Agents  wanted.  50 best 
selling  Corsets.  Bustles,  etc.,  in  the  world. 
$3.00  outfit  Free,  send  1  cents  postage.  NICHOLS 
&  CO.,  384  &  386  Broadway,  N.  V. 

Mention  this  paper. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pare  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  WAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  malted  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  back  numbers,  15  cts. 

Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

(.Tie  American:  Magazine  Co.,  musters, 

130  A  132  Pearl  SL,  N.  Y.‘ 


TANDARD 


GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

I  7-S  or  OSK  CENT  FOB  2  INC  It  MESH  Vn.  19  W1RB. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

|Hatclier«  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Bruckner  &  Evan*. 

2*  VFSKY  STKKKT  N.  Y.  CITY 

TH0R0UG-HB  RED 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health.  .Heat  and 
Eggs,  -t  nndn  rd  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  OK.  B.  BI  RR,  POCASSKT,  Mass. 


j  FtcsKv  nrn,  im.ixn-ciiixA, 

I'littitT  While,  KerLhbirf  «W  York¬ 
shire  l*ic*.  Sdiuibtlowttj  lot-wold 
Arid  Oxford  Down  Shrvpunil  Lambi 
Scotch  t'ollfy  Shi*phi»»-<t  Does  and 
Kan rj  I'ooflry.  Semi  Tor  Catalogue 
MrjtTI-XE  BCKT&2  M  CU«Phila.Pa 


Oxford  Down  Sheep  of 


<*  mi-  distanced  jil  com  pernors  mis  year  at  tne 
jyak"  will  arrlvp  Sepr.  i.  •Royal  I  Iverpool"— "Bi 
ter."  130  li*s.  at  2yts:  "Baron  Canipafleld,"  am  lbs.; 
oval  Norwich,"  :it)  lie.  ,  “Baron  Hanley.''  StS  lbs.  as 


the  black 
fine  mutton 
breeds,  aud  lieav  lest  fleecrs  *  if  close  middle  wool.  A  u- 
utheLimportatlon  ot  yearllug  ram*  from  Treadwell, 
who  na-  diet  at  tend  .ill  com  pernors  ibis  year  at  the 

ouster, " 

"Royal ■  _ pi  Hp.  .  .  ...... 

yearlings,  nil  “Royal"  winners,  aud  winners  also  at 
Chicago,  Madison,  M  is.,  Indianapolis,  si  Louis  and 
Maryland  Stale  Fairs  Also  tup.  "Grandee.''  "Briton," 
“Crwn  Piiiice.'  ‘Sir  John  '  and  "t>on;u u.~.”  nil  fr>  m 
Tread  well,  have  been  used  in  uty  flock  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C,  Got  usBoitoi  oil.  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


Ohio  Improved  Chosters 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

Eciirtss  prrpuM.  Wins  1st 
prize*  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries  S  w  eighed 
3804$  lb*.  Send  tor  descrip¬ 
tion  Ar>d  price  of  these  fttru 
ons  hoc*,  also  fowls.  Till: 

1..  B.  SILVKli  to.,  tiewland,  O.  __ 

If  these  hogs  are  reallv  cholera  proof  as  guar¬ 
anteed,  have  we  not  Gin  solution  ti>  the  problem. 

How  to  banish  hog  CjloleraV"  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  investigate.  Mention  this  paper- 


iRea*  <£sftatf. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  HISSOFIf !. 
Capital  Paid-up  .  81.000.000 

Offers  its  6  Per  Cent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  S500, 
S  1.000  and  *5,000.  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tee*.  Guardian*.  and  Individual  ln«e*tt)i-M. 
Secured  by  First  M  -  •rtgages  on  Real  K.statc  worth  three 
times  t Ik-  amount  .d  tie-  l.ian,  and  held  by  the  .Her- 
cantlle  Trust  Company  ol'.Nrxv  Ynrk.  Trustee. 
See ury* I  also  r*y  the  entire  oaid  up eitpiMl  of  *i, iXHfi.it «i. 

II  also  offe  MG  LA  It  A  N  TK  El»  SIX  PER  CENT, 
flist  inor  igagi  s  on  Kansas  City  busint  s*  pmpertv  and 
improved  rartus  in  KASs  vs  and  MISSorttL 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  City,  239  Broadway. 

Providence.  R.  1.,  77  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Ml  South  4th  ot. 

London.  England.  95  Gresham  St, 

Qrun  Stamp  for  Washington  Territory  Pamphlet. 
OCI1U  Eshkimah,  LLKWfXhrx  *  Co  .  Se'actl.  Wash. 

Go  South  an/f^?«nrlT?ud  Buy  a  Home. 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSKV  ACO..  Norfolk,  Va. 

farmsToTsal! 

In  Michigan. 

New  Price  List  just  Issued  for  Free  Distribution. 
Over  3»HJ  of  the  fiuvst  Farms  in  the  State  fully  describ¬ 
ed.  GKO.  W.  SNOYKR. 

Iteal  Estate  uud  Loan  Agent. 

103  Griswold  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TRAVEL  VIA 

■V  Tnrougk  Trains  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  in  Union 
Depots  at  its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  IVest.  \orth  and  South. 
Cheapest.  Best  and  Quickest 
Acute  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louis  to 

ST.  PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
ST.  JOSEPH, 
ATCHISON. 


DENVER, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

OMAHA, 

KANSAS  CITY. 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agenti 
Of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
r.J.PpTTER,  H.B.  STORE,  PAUL  MORTON, 
1st  V.  P.  Q.  M.  G.  P.  AT.  A. 


For - 

Book  send 


handsome  illustrated  Burlington  Guide 
send  4e.  postage  to  the  G.  P.  A  T  A.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


ONLY  A  SERVANT 

BUT  OH1.  How 


A  MATCH,  SOME.  COAL 

and  w oob 


ONLY  A  CAM  OF 

KtROSEAlE 


AMD  oMi-YA  crease  spot 
v/MBHETHE  stood. 


ONLY:  A  DOMESTIC  EPISODE  IN  FOUR  TABLEAUX. 


”  Oh,  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  .Time  ? 

Asks  Lowell.  Well  opinions  vary  ;  * 

•But  the  day  most  rare,  we  must  declare, 

Is  the  twenty  uluth  of  February. 

—Otawa  Journal. 

“  Amos  bit  me  last  night.’'  “  Amos  who  ?  ” 
“  Amosquito.” — Dansville  Breeze. 

An  exchange  asks  :  “  Does  etiquette  demand 
a  vest  on  a  hot  day  ?  If  it  does  it  can  have 
ours.” — Norrislenvn  Herald. 

Madame  Patti  signed  an  alleged  photograph 
of  herself  with  her  initials  and  the  words: 
“  Who  is  it ■?” — Weekly  Novypare.il. 

“  How  old  are  you,  Miss  Emma  ?”  “  I  am 

old  enough  to  know  better  than  to  answer 
that  question.” — Laconia  Democrat . 

Always  on  top:  the  hat. — Champion  City 
Times.  Always  under  foot:  the  shoe.  Ah, 
ha!  We  can  do  this  sort  of  thing,  too. — Cin¬ 
cinnati  Telegram. 

She;  Have  you  seen  the  chimpanzees  up  at 


the  Park  ?  He:  No;  are  they  in  bloom  now  ? 
She:  Are  what  in  bloom  ?  He:  Why,  the  Jim 
pansies. — Li  fe. 

Ungallant  Nebraskans  wanted  to  name 
their  post-office  “  Old  Maid,”  but  the  post- 
office  department  sensibly  squelched  the 
scheme. — Toledo  Blade. 

“  If  women  are  really  angels,”  writes  an 
old  bachelor,  “why  don’t  they  flyover  the 
fence  instead  of  making  such  a  fearfully  awk¬ 
ward  job  of  climbing  ?” — Buffalo  News. 

“Papa,”  said  a  little  five  year  old,  point- 
*  ing  to  a  turkey  gobbler  strutting  around  in  a 
neighbor’s  yard,  “aint  that  red  nosed  chicken 
got  an  awful  big  bustle?” — Chicago  Rambler . 

An  American  recently  sent  a  bath  tub  as  a 


— — - -S.  Our  latest  Importation  has  arrived  from  France,  and  we  will  be  ({lad  to  see  our 

4  k  frlcuds  and  acquaintances  and  iliose  with  whom  we  have  benn  la  eorresnoadence. 

/  \  in  fact  any  and  sill  who  arc  in  search  of  ftret-cUss  PKKi'HK.KONS  und  FRENCH 

/  CiTAchkrs,  t<i  look  them  ovi  r.  We  have  an  exceptionally  line  lot,  and  our  stud 

/  la  so  large  that  all  uiuy  be  pleased.  IVc  offer  ibe  largest  number  and  greatest 

/  ^  Wjffiw-  .  yt.TV  variety  m  aehvi  from.  All  our  iinportcd  stock  Is  selected  by  lilt  FARNt’M  him- 

l  IMj  Ml  ecrsonaily  In  Fmncc,  and  he  accepts  uothlng  hut  the  beat  Horses  of  the  most 

wKM  Our  Home-bred  Stock  la  all  the  progeny  of  selected  sires  and  dams  of  the  best 

\  form  and  most  desirable  breeding.  We  guarantee  our  stock  sell  on  easy  terms 

\  *  SBV  We  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  correspondence  promptly:  but  we  would 

\  mffgW  strongly  advise  p,  rsons  contemplating  ihe  parch, w  of  a  Horse  or  mare,  Percherou 

\  KHr  or  French  Coats,  to  get  on  the  train  aud  come  aud  see  us. 

^ Catalogues  Free,  by  Mail. 

Savage  cfc  Farnum, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM,  IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS, 

Address  all  communications  to  Detroit,  Mich.)  C  KOSSE  ISLE,  WAYNE  CO.,  MICHIGAN. 


NEW'  JERSEY 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOGIETY. 

THE  29th  ANNEAL  EXHIBITION 
WILL  BIC  B1XD  AT 

Waverley  Park,  Sopi  19  to  48  inclusive. 
For  further  information  address 

I.  T.  Quinn.  Cor.  Sec.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


STEAM!  STEAM ! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  I  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAVNE  &  SON  S, 
Boy  17.  E|mfra,  IV.  V. 


present  to  a  gentleman  in  Naples  He  re- 


CHAtLCHQC  5  All  OTHER t 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

The  Beat  fool  In  the  world  for  pf-parlog  Wheat 
CrounU  and  for  Summfl  fmicmt. 
DUANE  S.  NASH,  Solo  Manufacturer. 
Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Brfcneh  Other ;  MO  Soiilli  Clark  Si.,  <’hiciq;o. 

ft,  B. -“Tillage  it  Manure"  and  other tent  free 
to  partiet  who  name  lhi»  piper. 


,  THE 

GremAmerican 


Company 


EUREKA 


ceived  a  note  from  tbe  gentleman  some  time 
later  asking  wheu  the  oars  were  coming. — 
Fond  du  Lac  Journal. 

A  crank  in  Savannah,  Missouri,  shot  at 
the  woman  who  refused  him,  but  the  ball 
was  stopped  by  her  bustle,  made  of  old  news¬ 
papers,  and  she  was  uninjured.  Now'  is  the 
time  to  subscribe. — Minden  Gazette. 

A.:  What  are  you  readiug  ?  B.:  It  is  a'very 
useful  book  for  those  who  dou’t  know  howto 
swim.  A. :  How  so  t  B. :  If  you  Call  over¬ 
board  all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  to  page  57  and 
read  tbe  directions,  and  you  are  safe. — Texas 
Siftings. 

Master  Tommy  is  sick  aud  also  indisposed 
to  take  the  prescribed  remedy.  “  Come,  my 
precious,”  says  bis  mother,  “  you  muse  swal¬ 
low  your  raediciue.”  “  l  can’t.”  “  One  al¬ 
ways  can  when  one  wants  to.  ”  “  But  I  don’t 
want  to .v— Judge. 

“  The  dead  languages  were  killed  by  being 
studied  too  hard,”  said  a  smart  Harvard  fresh¬ 
man  at  the  breakfast  table  the  other  morn¬ 
ing,  but  he  fell  heavily  upon  his  book  when  a 
young  lady  opposite  replied:  “  I  guess  you 
didn’t  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  murder.’’ 
— Boston  Globe. 

One  day  mamma  had  the  ironing  to  do. 
“  What  makes  ’ou  do  vat  ?”  asked  little  Nelly. 
“  1  iron  tbe  Ldothesto  take  the  wrinkles  out,  ’’ 
mamma  answered.  Three  year  old  Nelly  was 
silent  for  a  moment; 'then  she  burst  forth, 
“  Well,  veu,  why  tau’c  ’ou  iron  out  dramma’s 
face  ?  ” — The  Courier. 

A  FP.IEND  of  ours  frequently  uses  the  slang 
expression  “broke  me  all  up.”  My  little  girj 
had  never  heard  it  until  the  other  evening. 
She  looked  very  worried  for  quite  awhile, 
when,  w'ilh  rather  a  tearful  expression,  she 
inquired:  “Mamma,  can  Mr.  E -  get  him¬ 

self  mended  adeu  V—  Babyhood. 

St.  Paul  and  Minnie  A.  Polis  are  stopping 
this  summer  with  Minnie  Sota  in  the  North¬ 
west.  St.  John  will  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
New  Brunswick.  Elmira  is  in  New  York. 
Elizabeth  is  in  New  Jersey  fighting  mosqui¬ 
toes.  Marietta  is  in  the  Georgia  Highlands. 
Charlotte  is  stopping  in  North  Carolina  and 
Augusta  is  in  the  Piedmont  region  again  this 
year.  Columbus,  whom  the  world  had  thought 
dead,  is  luxuriating  in  Central  Ohio,  and 
Cleveland  is  trying  to  catch  up  with  New 
York’s  Buffalo.  We  understand  that  none  of 
these  will  visit  each  other  this  year. — The 
Earth. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

The  finest  stock  of  Apple.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  fo  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full-line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Writ©  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wauted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powelf  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


-  —  *t‘  b-CguLKA.  after  a  trial 
lasting  4  trios,  was  pro. 
nflttnceil  th»  beat  over 
■11  and  to-day  stands 
at  the  head  of  all 

to  J8  ft.  diameter  <«  a£ 

Pumping  or  Power  M  Ilia.  Pjrfret  ^  all 
part »  anti  warranted  EsGJimtea on  "jC 
I  plica  lion.  M»qMfrt.«r  ^ 

reot  Uruft  Bar”  Floor  ftffEjf 

Lilt  Agents  V*  ant'd  Address  Mfra., 

BOOBWA^D.  KaUmeaom  *!«• 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS.  ETC 


ki*JT: 


Also  covers  fur  AGRIFI'  LTIr  It  A  I,  HWI’LK.IIENT^,  WAGONS  and  Waicrproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Furrn,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  \V  A  TEH  PR  DO  F  Sll  EET1 N  Gby  the  piece  from  l  We. 
per  square  foul,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duels  Tor  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  C  LOTH, 
a  substitute  for  Kins*  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  told  Frames,  for  .1,  ii,  and  »  ets  per  yard,  aud  is  Nineties  wide.  Send 
•  for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  H,  WATERPROOFING  FI  HER  CO.  (I.1MITED1.  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Strongest  and  ii— 
easiest  regulated 

All  Working  r  - 
Parts  made  of  Malleable  Iron 
Catalogue  Free.  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINE  CO, 
SPUINU  FI  Eli  1>.  OHIO. 


STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 
T.AK  <•-  IDEcTOCK  FARM  has 

Theonly  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  ina  year. 
The  only  four-year-old  that  has  given  22,602  lbs.  lOez.lu  a  year. 
The  only  iwo-y ear-old  that  has  given  18,484  lbs.  13  oz  lnaycin» 
The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs. 

1 08  ina  year,  < 

Thu  only  hevd  of  two-year-olds  that  has  averaged  12,46!ilh8.  7 
or.  lu  u  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holstelu-Frleslan  that  has  made  21 


Thirty  -one*  Cows  lu  this  herd  have  averaged  2n  lbs.  1  oz.  of 

xwlfflft Fourteen  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  22  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
^  wiP  K1U(  RECOHO  26021  LBS. 2DZ5.  IN  ONE  YEAR.  butter  111  a  week. 

Also  a  tine  stud  of  Clydesdale  stallions,  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  *toiidnrd-bred  Hambletonlan  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees,  in  writing  always  mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A.  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


OUR'NEW’RE- CLEANER 

AND  LATE  CATALOCUE 


*THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

•JH  - FOR  GRINDING - 

(jf  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

flip  AlliniUTFC  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 

WE  uUAKAN  I  EE  6,000  to  8,000  Bushel*  Of  Grain. 

»i|r  r>ll  ADEUTFC  more  work  and  belt  cr  work  with 

WE  UUAKAN  I  EE  equal  power  than  can  bo  done  on 

'  any  othor  mill. 

"V‘  «.,r  oil  ADA  llTrr  the  strongest  and  besi  mill  made. 
Yf  E  UUAKAN  I  EE  and  the  cbennest,  whon  you  con- 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 


reatest  offer.  Mow'd  > our timo 


Seud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
*At>'and  Testimouial  Cireular.^ua 


THE  FOBS  MFG.  CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Ten*,  CoiTee*  and  UuKInir 
HElJHI  l*ow<ler.uudi>ecurua  henutifm 

lliillkMiYJ  Cold  Hand  or  Mo-  v  Hose  China 

Tea  Set-,  Dinner  &  t,  Gold  Hand 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Sot,  Watch,  Bra«i  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’J  Dictionary.  For  part  leu  la  re  addinsa 
THE  08E.1T  AM  I  KM  VN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box 283.  31  aud  ii  V esoy  St.,  Now  Y ork. 


T1IE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO.,  UD.  SOLE  MASUFAl  TURERS,  8  V  RACUSE,  N.  Y 

Purest  and  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction.’ 
Cheaper  and  better  than  any  t'oreitfu  salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  •*Snlf  Tin  nun  1« 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  Slu.  Address  J*  W*  HA  U  IvKU,  8<mfy«  Syracuse,  v  Y. 


FAriQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

_  Bt.NL)  toR  CATAtOOUc. 

amok.  Wouilcrful 

Y  '  '*-T"  •  Curud.y. 


^UjiJCfUan^ouiS  gtdvjertii&ittfl 


It  is  a  plain  statement  of  an  honest  fact. 

Ordinarily,  the  weekly  l»«ue  of  a  dally  paper,  Is  esteemed  tube  merely  a  digest  of  the  week's  news 
sulteil  alone  for  rural  readers. 

This  Is  not  true  hi  reference  to  tiie  WEEItEY  P  If  ESS.  It  Is  specially  edited  by  a  trained 
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PURE-BRED,  GRADE  AND  COMMON 
CATTLE. 


PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 

Exceptions  to  all  rules  in  stock-breeding ; 
blooded  beasts  best;  grading  up;  effects  of 
early  crosses  greatest;  crossing  of  similar 
breeds;  out-crossing;  this  a  fine  time  to 
grade  up  or  lay  the  foundat  ion  of  a  pure¬ 
bred  herd;  Ayrshire  steer ,  Stewart. 

In  the  practice  of  stock-breeding,  as  well 
as  in  all  discussions  on  the  subject,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  in  miud  that  all  rules  regarding 
it  have  exceptions; 
that  it  is  safer  to  say 
that  a  given  result 
may  happen,  than 
that  it  let'//;  that  we 
cannot  always  ex¬ 
press  results  in  fig¬ 
ures  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect.  Thus  we  say 
tho  progeny  of  a  bull 
of  one  breed  and  a 
cow  of  another,  is 
half-and-half  of  each. 

Usually  this  reason¬ 
ably  closely  ex¬ 
presses  the  truth; 
but  occasional^  an 
animal  so  bred 
shows  no  sign  of 
possessing  any  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality  of 
one  of  the  breeds.  A 
red  Short-horn  cow 
belonging  to  the 
University  of  Uliuois 
was,  by  accident, 
served  by  a  Holstein 
bull.  The  calf  might 
well  be  shown  as  a 
pure  Holstein,  so  far 
as  color  is  concerned. 

Only  a  day  or  two 
ago  I  looked  at  a 
herd  in  which  were 
grade  J  ersey  s 
showing  scarcely  a 
mark  of  that  breed. 

One  of  the  best 
formed  cow's,  from  a 
Short-horn  type, 
ever  in  our  Uni¬ 
versity  herd,  was  the 
product  of  two 
crosses  by  pure-bred 
bulls  on  common,  or 
native  stock 
Keeping  the  above 
in  miud  as  to  the 
possibilities,  we  may 
safely  rely,  in  practice,  on  the  rule  that,  cattle 
will  possess  the  characteristics  of  auy  breed  iu 
direct  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the  blood 
of  that  breed  which  they  possess.  Asa  rule, 
cattle  of  tho  “improved  breeds”  are  better  for 
the  purposes  for  which  cuttle  are  kept  by 
farmers  in  general,  than  are  the  “com¬ 
mon  ”  or  “  unimproved  ”  cattle  of  any 
State;  certainty  better  than  our  “scrubs.” 
Hence,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  I 
prefer  high-grade  animals  to  those  with  a 
small  percentage  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  im¬ 
proved  breeds.  1  see  uo  reason  to  modify  my 
long-time  belief  that  the  cheapest,  safest  and 
best  method  by  which  the  average  farmer 
can  improve  his  cattle,  is  by  usiug  well-bred 
bulls  of  the  breed  believed  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  his  circumstances,  and  keeping 
this  up  year  after  year.  Bo  far  as  purely 
practical  purposes  are  concerned,  such  a 
course  will,  >tiu  a  few  years,  give  auimals 


nearly  or  quite  equal  to  those  with  long  pedi¬ 
grees  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of 
heavy  majorities,  and  confidently  expect  the 
15-16  or  31-32  of  one  class  of  blood  to  over¬ 
power  the  small  part  of  the  other.  So  fully 
do  I  expect  this,  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
admit  to  registry  as  pure-bred,  any  animal 
with  five  crosses  or  31-32  parts  of  the  blood  of 
one  breed,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  so  do  with  only  four  crosses. 

In  my  experience  and  observation  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  improvement  made  by  the  first  two 
crosses  of  improved  blood  is  much  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  that  made  subsequently—  because 
there  is  more  room  for  improvement;  so  that, 
w'hile  some  preference  would  be  given  to 
higher  grades,  I  would  make  but  little  choice 
between  J|“ three-quarter”  steers  and  those 


more  nearly  pure-bred.  When  animals  of 
two  breeds  with  somewhat  similar  qualities 
are  bred  together  excellent  progeny  are  often 
produced.  Probably  the  very  best  steer  ever 
fed  ou  the  University  farm  was  sired  by  a 
Hereford  bull,  the  dam  being  a  high-grade 
Short-horn  cow.  In  the  lot  of  steers  fed  by  us 
in  1886,  a  pair  of  half  Holsteins  were  pretty 
certainly  better  because  of  some  Short-horu 
blood  in  the  dams  as  were  the  grade  Hereford 
steers.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  Short¬ 
horns  are  better  than  the  Herefords  or  Hol- 
steins;  but  they  are  certainly  better  than 
“scrubs.”  So  far  as  the  production  of  beef  is 
eoueerued,  a  Hereford-Short-horu  cross  is  not 
a  violent  one;  nor  is  a  Holsteiu-Short-horu 
cross  a  violent  one  for  milk  production  if  care 
be  taken  iu  the  selection.  In  a  herd  of  grade 
Jersey  cows,  a  Guernsey  cross  might  give  ad¬ 
mirable  results. 

Out-crosses  without  care  or  any  defluite 


purpose  are  usually  unwise,  but  often  an  out- 
cross  of  either  a  different  family  or  type  with¬ 
in  the  same  breed  or  even  of  another  breed  is 
the  most  ready  means  of  giving  increased 
vigor  of  constitution  or  more  size.  So  long  as 
the  use  of  sires  of  one  family  or  breed  gj  ves 
good  results  I  shoukteontinue  such  use;  when¬ 
ever  improvement  'ceases  or  deterioration 
begins,  the  choice  of  another  family  or  breed 
may  be  indicated.  Close  in-breeding  for  nu¬ 
merous  generations  is  not  to  be  advised  for’ 
farmers  generally. 

The  lower  prices  at  which  good  bulls  of 
almost  any  breed  can  be  purchased  now  leave 
little  excuse  for  the  use  of  “scrub”  or  even 
grade  bulls  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  A 
high-grade  bull  may  give  as  good  results  as  a 
pure-bred  one,  but  there  are  more  chances 


against  this  result.  So,  too,  when  a  pure-bred 
bull  has  beeu  purchased,  the  exceptionally 
low  prices  at  which  pure-bred  cows  or  heifers 
can  be  bought,  makes  this  time  of  depression 
au  unusually  good  one  in  which  to  get  the 
foundation  of  a  pure-bred  hard.  The  rapidity 
of  increase  is  often  remarkable.  A  Short- 
horu  cow  belonging  to  our  herd  gave  us  her 
first  heifer  calf  in  1881.  This  season  we  had 
seven  cows  and  heifers  of  the  family  in  calf, 
and  have  sold  bull  calves  euough  to  pay  for 
keeping  t  he  whole  lot. 

I  do  uot  advise  farmers  of  moderate  means 
to  pay  very  high  prices  nor  to  buy  large 
numbers  of  improved  cattle,  but  the  cases  are 
very  rare  in  which  either  the  steer  reiser 
or  the  dairy  farmer  will  do  wisely  if  he  faii 
to  use  a  pure-bred  bull.  If  he  had  a  lot  of 
even  half-blood  cows,  be  will  usually  be  wiser 
to  keep  them  than  to  sell  them  and  buy  a  herd 
of  pure-bloods  or  high-grades.  He  may  wisely 


make  a  start  in  breeding  pure-bred  cattle  of 
the  breed  of  his  choice. 

At  Fig.  340  is  shown  one  of  the  steers  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  last 
Fat  Stock  Show.  This  animal  “Stewart,”  a 
pure  bred  Ayrshire,  was  calved  Feb.  20, 1884, 
and  weighed  1.540  pounds  Nov.  1,  1886,  at  32 
months  eight  days,  a  gain  of  460  pounds  in 
the  last  year.  This  steer  had  a  fairly  good 
form,  inclining  to  “paunchiness,”  but  proved 
an  uneven  feeder;  at  times  laying  on  flesh 
rapidly;  again  making  little  gain. 

The  cattle  exhibited  by  the  University  were 
good  rather  than  extraordinary  specimens. 
At  the  show  they  were  good  average  speci¬ 
mens.  Neither  in  weight  nor  remarkable  fat¬ 
ness  did  they  equal  some  of  the  animals 
shown,  but  they  were  far  above  the  average 

of  fat  cattle  general¬ 
ly.  They  had  been 
full  fed  grain  for 
nearly  two  years, 
running  on  pasture 
in  the  summer,  sta¬ 
bled  in  winter.  The 
chief  grain  feed  was 
corn — sometimes  in 
the  ear;  sometimes 
shelled,  sometimes 
ground.  Oats,  whole 
or  ground,  were  fed 
to  some  extent,  as 
was  oil-meal  to  a  very 
slight  extent — not  at 
all  for  the  last  six 
months. 

University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Champaign,  III. 


FEEDING  SUB¬ 
STANCES  AND 
FEEDING  RA¬ 
TIONS.— NO.  IV. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Wholesomeness  of 
food  more  import¬ 
ant  than  its  compo¬ 
sition;  excessive 
fat  a  disease;  fat 
is  stored  nutri¬ 
ment;  fat  in  a  in¬ 
itials  derived  from 
fat  in  foals;  fatty 
foods,  therefore, 
best  for  fat-pro¬ 
duction;  waste  in 
converting  albu¬ 
minoids  into  fat; 
conclusions. 

The  science  of  feed¬ 
ing  consists  in  the 
most  important  part 
in  healthful  feeding. 
The  mere  composi¬ 
tion  only  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  substances  used 
is  to  be  made  a 
secondary  element, 

|  subsidary  to  their  digestibility  and  healthful 
effects  upon  the  system.  For  instance, 
among  the  various  rich  foods  known 
as  oil  meals,  as  palm-nut  meal,  cotton-seed 
and  linseed  meal  and  peauut  meal  and  others, 
there  is  one  equally  rich  in  all  the  food  ele¬ 
ments — albuminoids,  carbohydrates  aud 
fat— but  totally  useless  because  of  its  iuj  urious 
qualities;  this  is  castor-oil  meal.  Tae  well- 
knowu  acrid  and  purgative  character  of  this 
seed  renders  it  wholly  unfit  for  food,  and,  al¬ 
though  this  is  an  exceedingly  exceptional  aud 
conspicuous  instance,  yet  it  affords  a  very 
dear  example  of  the  rule  which  governs  the 
use  of  feeding  substances. 

Excessive  fat  is  a  disease,  aud  auimals  die 
of  it  when  it  invades  the  more  important  or¬ 
gans — as  the  heart,  kidneys,  etc.  As  long  as 
the  fat  is  deposited  in  the  muscular  tissues 
aud  not  excessively  arouud  the  kidneys  and 
the  intestines,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  vital 
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functions,  the  production  of  fat  nmy  go  ou 
healthfully  and  profitably  to  the  farmer  and 
stock  feeder;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  it  is  not  profitable  to  forco  any  animal, 
and  then  food  is  wasted,  if  the  animal  even 
does  nob  go  back  and  lose  weight,  and  this  is  a 
point  which  should  be  well  understood  by 
every  person  who  studies  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  of  feeding  animals.  The  various  tables 
of  analyses  of  foods  given  are  only  to  be  taken 
as  guide  posts  as  it  wore,  to  show  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  be  followed;  but  all  side  paths,  turns 
and  short-cuts  are  to  be  chosen  or  avoided 
only  with  knowledge  of  the  point  to  be 
reached  and  with  judgment  as  to  the  best  wray 
of  reaching  it. 

Starch,  sugar  and  gum  consist  of  carbon  and 
water,  or  of  the  elements  of  water  in  such 
proportions  as  would  form  water  if  combined. 
It  is  thought  by  some  chemists  that  these  sub¬ 
stances  arc  really  hydrates  of  carbon,  that  is, 
that  carbon  and  water  are  really  combined  to 
form  them.  This,  however,  is  not  an  impor¬ 
tant  point,  the  fact  to  be  considered  is  simply 
that  they  consist  of  those  dements  which 
when  oxidized  in  the  body  of  au  animal  pro¬ 
duce  carbonic  acid  which  escapes  in  the  air 
expired  from  tho  lungs  and  in  the  production 
of  which  the  vital  heat  is  produced.  It  is  not 
believed  that  these  substances  go  to  form  fat 
unless  food  containing  fat  is  not  given  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity.  It  is  known  that  fat  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  various  feeding  substances,  be¬ 
comes  separated  from  the  cellular  tissue  in 
which  it  is  held  in  small  globules,  and  in  the 
digestive  process  the  fat  becomes  mixed  with 
the  dissolved  food  and  forms  an  emulsion  that 
is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
intestines,  and  passes  ou  to  the  great  portal 
veiu  as  well  as  to  another  vein  known  as  the 
thoracic  duct,  from  which  it  is  poured  finally 
into  the  heart  and  from  this  distributed  all 
over  the  system  by  means  Of  the  arteries  and 
the  flue  capillary  vessels.  From  these  latter 
sou  fees  of  supply  the  fat  in  extremely  small 
giobules  is  deposited  in  the  tissues,  between 
the  fibers  of  the  muscles  and  in  masses  here 
and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

This  deposition  of  fat  is  designed  in  nature 
as  a  store  of  nutriment  to  be  drawn  upon 
afterwards  to  support  the  vital  functions, 
chietty  the  respiration,  during  periods  when 
food  is  scarce,  or  the  animals  are  compelled 
by  the  cold  of  the  winter  to  abstain  from 
food.  Bears,  ground  hogs  and  swine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  become  naturally  extremely  fat  in  the 
faJI  and  so  do  the  deer,  rabbits,  wild  cattle 
and  other  herbivorous  animals;  but  during 
the  winter  when  food  is  scarce,  the  fat  thus 
deposited  in  tho  tissues  from  the  capillary 
vessels  is  reabsorbed  and  is  oxidized  iu  the 
lungs  and  produces  the  heat  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  vitality.  The  fat  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  breathed  is  changed  into 
carbouie  acid  and  water;  the  carbonic  acid 
passes  off  with  the  expired  air  and  the  water 
passes  off  as  urine.  So  that  naturally  the 
fattening  process  is  by  no  means  uubealthful 
unless  when  it  is  forced  to  excess,  or  wheu  the 
food  given  is  not  of  the  right  kind  and  does 
not  contaiu  fat  suitable  for  absorption  into 
the  blood  and  free  from  injurious  substances. 
When  the  food  given  to  fattening  animals 
cou tains  but  little  fat,  but  a  largo  quantity  of 
starch  or  sugar,  or  of  albuminous  matters, 
these  undergo  a  series  of  more  or  less  compli¬ 
cated  decompositions  before  they  are  changed 
into  fat,  nr  are  expelled  through  the  excretory 
organs,  aud  the  compound  formed  or  the  ex¬ 
cessive  duty  thrown  upon  the  various  diges¬ 
tive  and  excretory  organs,  cause  disorder  of 
the  system  which  at  times  produces  the  most 
serious  and  fatal  diseases. 

he  immediate  source,  then,  of  the  fat  of 
animals,  the  butter  of  cows  included,  is  the 
fat  which  exists  in  tho  food;  the  indirect 
source  of  it  is  the  starch,  sugar  and  albumin¬ 
oid  matters  in  the  food.  As  the  most  direct 
source  is  the  most  economical,  when  the 
market  values  are  equal,  it  follows  that  fatty 
foods  are  the  best  for  making  fat;  that  is, 
such  fowls  as  contaiu  a  large  quantity  of  fat 
in  addition  to  the  albuminoids  and  file  starch 
and  sugar  (the  carbohydrates)  required  for 
the  support  of  the  vital  processes  and  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  wasted  muscular  tissue.  This  fat 
should  exist,  iu  the  food  ready  formed,  in  the 
state  of  small  globules  imbedded  in  tho  cells 
of  the  vegetable  substance,  and  in  this  state 
there  is  uo  expenditure  of  vital  force  iu  diges¬ 
tion,  aud.  consequently  the  fat  laid  on  by  the 
animal  is  the  cheapest. 

This  point  is  dearly  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  bees,  which  gather  honey  from  plants  or 
feed  upou  sugar,  and  of  this  honey  or  sugar 
make  wax  for  their  combs.  It  is  known  by 
bee-keepers  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
honey  or  sugar  is  used  up  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  wax  and,  at  least  seven  pounds 
of  it  uro  required  for  a  pound  of  wax,  which 
is  really  fat;  the  sugar  or  honey  being  con¬ 
sumed  aud  digested  by  the  bees  aud  the  wax 
is  secreted.  In  like  maimer  a  large  quantity 
of  starchy  or  sweet  food  is  consumed  by  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  making  of  fat,  aud  upou  this  ac¬ 


count  the  fat  in  the  food  is  valued  by  chemists 
at  2}{  times  as  much  as  the  starch  or  sugar, 
and  if  starch  or  sugar  in  the  food  is  worth  one 
cent  per  pound,  the  fat  iu  it  is  held  to  bo 
worth  ‘2 1 cents  per  pound.  The  inferior 
value  of  the  starch  is  due  to  the  wastes  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  digestive  processes  and  the  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  through  which  the  starch  passes 
in  its  conversion  into  fat.  The  rules  derived 
from  these  facts,  then,  which  are  important 
to  be  observed  and  remembered  iu  feeding 
animals  for  fat,  are: 

First — That  the  fat  of  animals  is  derived 
most  readily  and  cheaply  from  fat  contained 
ready  formed  in  the  food,  and  tho  more  fat 
there  is  contained  in  the  food  which  is  digest¬ 
ed  the  more  rapidly  the  animal  takes  on  fat. 

Second — That  when  the  food  consumed  by 
au  animal  does  not  contain  ready-formed  fat 
the  animal  is  able  to  change  starch  or  sugar 
into  fat;  but  this  will  not  occur  unless  the 
food  contains  a  sufficient  surplus  of  the  starch 
or  sugar  after  the  vital  functions  have  been 
supplied. 

Third — That  when  the  food  consists  of  al¬ 
buminous  matter  chiefly  aud  fat  or  starch  or 
sugar  are  wanting,  an  animal  can  form  fat 
from  the  albuminoids,  but  not  unless  a  very 
large  surplus  of  them  exists  in  the  food,  and  not 
without  an  excessive  strain  upon  tho  diges¬ 
tive  and  excretory  organs  of  the  animal. 

Fourth — That  there  is  a  great  strain  upou 
tho  digestive  organs  including  the  liver  and 
the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys  and  other  excre¬ 
tory  organs,  in  performing  the  various  com¬ 
plicated  changes  in  the  food  and  in  gettiug  rid 
of  the  excessive  wastes  of  the  food  from  the 
system. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  fattening  of  animals 
is  by  no  means  the  simple  mutter  that  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  but  that  much  may 
be  lost  by  misfeeding,  and  the  animal  may 
become  seriously  diseased  by  the  mistakes 
made  in  choosing  unsuitable  food,  or  in  neg¬ 
lecting  to  give  such  food  as  will  balance  the 
deficiencies  of  that  which  is  most  easily  pro¬ 
curable. 

The  choice  of  food  for  fattening  will  ho  con¬ 
sidered  hereafter. 


Pain)  ijitsbrniiui). 


MARGARINE  IN  ENGLAND. 

PROFESSOR  .T.  P.  SHELDON. 

Dairymen's  decisive  victory:  the  crucial 
point — “ Margarine!"  not  “ liutterine ;"  so¬ 
ldi  i  sir  y  of  “ butteriners untruthful 

twaddle  about  the  “ poor  man's  butter;"  self- 
stultification;  makers  and  dealers  atone 
benefited  by  “ margarine a  needed  lesson. 

A  long  puli,  a  strong  pull  aud  a  pull  alto¬ 
gether,  is  what  we,  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  dairy  farming  in  this  country, 
have  been  having  for  some  years  past,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  button’ ne.  The  pull  is  now  over, 
and  we  have  landed  our  prize.  Our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  passed  the  “  Mar¬ 
garine  Bill,”  which  was  introduced  under  the 
name  of  “  Butterine,”  aud  passed  it  i it  such  a 
way  that  its  opponents  regard  their  cause  as 
hopelessly  lost.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  majority  in  favor  of  the  crucial  point  in 
the  bill  was  not  large,  in  a  House  of  little 
more  thau  one-fourth  of  its  full  complement. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  majority  was  over¬ 
whelming— nearly  four  to  one— though  also  in 
n  small  House.  Loss  than  one-fourth  of  the 
1,100  aud  odd  members  of  which  our  two 
Houses  are  composed,  took  the  trouble  to  at¬ 
tend  ami  vote  on  the  bill,  and  we  are  led  to 
assume  that  some  75  per  cent,  of  our  legisla¬ 
tors,  elected  aud  hereditary,  took  no  interest 
in  the  swindle  which  lias  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  years  on  the  public,  and 
the  rascally  competition  which  our 
dairy  farmers  have  had  to  meet.  This, 
however,  is  uot  really  so  on  such  a  question, 
though  it  may  seem  so.  But  in  any  case,  the 
substantial  majorities  by  which  the  bill  in  its 
present  shape  was  carried,  first  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  then  iu  the  Lords,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  what  would  have  happened  if  full 
Houses  had  voted.  The  opponents  of  the  bill 
deny  this,  of  course,  but  they  failed  to  “bring 
their  men  up  to  the  scratch,”  anil  we  assume 
they  could  uot,  for  every  effort  was  made.  On 
the  substantial  and  representative  character 
of  those  majorities  depend  the  permaiuuco 
of  the  Act  and  the  submission  of  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  who  would,  if  they  could,  obtain  a  re¬ 
versal  of  it. 

The  great  contest.  lay  over  the  word  butter¬ 
ine,  whether  it  should  he  retained,  or  whether 
margarine  should  take  its  place.  Tho  butter 
iuo  men  wore  willing  to  submit  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  ordered  by  the  Bill  to  be  inflicted  ou 
people  who  sold  butterine  for  butter.  Tho 
course  of  legislation  iu  other  countries  has 
taught  them  so  much  as  that  anyway,  for 
hey  believed  the  penalty  side  of  the  question 


was  quite  certain  to  be  enacted.  But  they 
fought  hard  to  have  the  term  “Butterine”  re¬ 
tained  for  use.  They  plaintively  said  that  it 
had  been  in  use  for  12  years,  that  the  public 
were  accustomed  to  it,  that  Parliament  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  and  soon.  By 
Some  means  or  other,  by  influence  and  persua¬ 
sion  combined,  they  had  induced  a  Select 
Committee  to  recommend  the  retention  of  the 
name  Butterine,  ami  this  was  au  achievement 
calculated  to  help  them  in  tho  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  both.  The  Commons,  however,  set 
aside  tho  action  of  the  Committee  in  reference 
to  the  word,  substituted  Margarine,  and  were 
sustained  by  the  Lords. 

Tlio  butterine  tnen  used  many  arguments, 
lmt  the  common  sense  of  Parliament  prevailed 
iu  the  end.  They  said  butterine  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  poor.  The  reply  was  that 
the  poor  would  still  buy  it  if  they  wanted  it, 
even  under  another  name,  and  they  would 
stand  a  much  bettor  chance  of  getting  it  at  a 
fair  price.  The  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  but- 
terine  was  being  sold  as  butter  and  that  the 
word  itself  was  a  cloak  for  roguery, but  a  direct 
and  constant  result  in  the  way  of  enhancing 
the  price  of  the  article.  It  was,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  sold  iu  a  fictitious  manner,  aud  conse¬ 
quently  its  true  market  value,  or  what  should 
have  been  its  true  market  value,  was  always 
exceeded.  This  excess  came  to  a  great  exteut 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and  our  con¬ 
tention  is  that  they  will  henceforth  get  their 
margarine  at  something  like  an  honest  price. 
Thus  it  will  follow  that  our  margarine  legisla¬ 
ture  will  have  been  directly  in  the  interests  of 
the  masses  of  our  population  who  live  iu 
towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
dairy  farmers.  Another  argument  of  the 
butterine  men  went  to  show  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  injure  stock  farmers,  inas¬ 
much  as  less  butterine  would  be  made  and  the 
demand  for  butchers’  rough  fat  would  fall  off, 
aud  its  prices  go  down  to  zero.  Well,  indeed, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  very  low  prices  which 
rough  fat  has  commauded  for  some  time  past, 
we  feel  that  zero  would  not  make  much  dif¬ 
ference,  and  are  content  to  meet  it.  But  the 
admission  that  loss  butterine  would  be  made 
when  it  was  ordered  to  be  sold  under  an  hon¬ 
est  name,  did  the  cause  no  small  damage,  aud 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  oversight  in¬ 
volved  in  such  au  admission. 

However,  i  he  job  is  done,  and  we  can  af¬ 
ford  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  so  far  as  ani¬ 
mus  is  concerned.  Our  dairy  farmers  here 
for  years  had  to  contend  against  a  spurious 
and  an  insidious  competition.  Several  years 
ago,  I  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker,  some  of  the  features  of 
this  oleomargerine  question,  and  l  am  glad 
now  to  discuss  the  legislation  which  has  taken 
place  in  reference  to  it  iu  this  country.  Tho 
trade  started  in  America,  and  rapidly  spread 
into  other  countries;  and  we  may  fairly  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  makers  and  deal¬ 
ers,  everybody  else  has  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured  by  the  sale  of  butterine.  Your  dairy 
farmers  have  been  terribly  swindled  by  it  and 
so  have  ours;  your  public  have  been  robbed, 
and  so  have  ours.  A  more  barefaced  and  im¬ 
pudent  imitation  of  u  genuine  article  of  food 
was  never  foisted  on  the  people  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  chief  wonder  is  that  it  bad  its 
run  so  long.  The  butterine  men  are  wild; 
they  will  tone  down  in  time.  They  see  that 
a  source  of  large  but  dishonest  profit  is 
checked,  and  that  henceforward  they  will 
have  to  do  what  is  right  iu  spite  of  them¬ 
selves.  A  lesson  of  this  nature  is  unpalata¬ 
ble  we  know,  to  those  meij;  but  it  is  a  lesson 
greatly  needed,  and  we  may  hope  it  will  have 
the  desired  effect. 

Surrey,  England. 

(ll)c  Diu'ts. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Origin  of  the  first  show;  a  success;  the 
second  show  highly  satisfactory;  the  th  ird; 
the  fourth  a  financial  failure;  no  show 
last  year ,  bad  for  breeders. 


The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Poultry 
Exchange,  who  is  organizing  the  coming 
poultry  show,  to  beheld  iu  New  York,  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  sends  the  following  communication: 

The  first  New  York  Poultry  Show  was  given 
iulKKlt  in  the  upper  hall  of  Madison  Square 
Garden.  A  number  of  fanciers  got  together 
and  formed  the  New  York  Fanciers’  Club, 
with  Mr,  C  S.  Cooper,  of  Schraaleuburgh,  N. 
J.,  President ;  Charles  R.  Marker,  Secretary, 
and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  Treasurer.  The  show  was 
a  novelty  in  this  city.  The  daily  papers  took 
hold  of  it,  and  wrote  it  up  so  energetically 
that  crowds  were  drawn  to  tho  Garden.  It 
was  tho  first  year  that  Wyaudoltes  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  incubators  were  also  a  new  tiling. 
The  show  was  successful  enough  to  start  the 
members  of  the  Fanciers’  Club  to  making 
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plans  for  a  show  the  next  year  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Their  ideas  were  big,  but  their 
finances  were  low,  so  they  cast  about  for  a  man 
who  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
undertaking,  put  bis  band  iu  bis  pocket  when 
funds  were  needed,  and  carry  the  show  through 
to  a  success.  They  found  him  in  Charles  J. 
Quinby,  of  White  Plaius,  N.  Y.  He  was  elect¬ 
ed  President  and  the  show  went  through.  The 
whole  of  Madison  Square  Garden  was  tilled 
with  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  of  poul- 
try,  pigeons  and  pets  that  had  been  given  in 
this  country  up  to  t.lmb  time.  There  were  over 
1,(H)()  entries  of  poultry  and  pigeons,  besides  a 
tine  display  of  birds,  fish,  cats  and  minor  pets. 
Breeders  came  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
people  from  the  city  and  nearby  towns  flocked 
in.  Mauy  sales  were  made,  and  high  prices 
were  paid  for  fancy  stock.  The  receipts  wore 
large  enough  to  make  the  show  a  financial  as 
well  as  a  popular  success. 

Tho  next  show  was  held  under  the  same 
management  in  February,  18S5,  aud  was 
larger,  better  attended,  and  a  still  greater 
success  than  its  predecessor. 

The  following  year  (188(5),  Mr.  J.  C,  Long 
was  elected  President.  The  show  was  held  in 
February,  1886,  during  the  coldest  weather 
this  city  has  experienced  in  years.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  was  still  larger  thau  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  a  dog  show  was  added. 
This  did  uot  prove  to  be  the  attraction  that 
was  expected,  but  was  the  source  of  much  ex¬ 
pense  and  loss  to  the  Club.  The  exhibition  on 
tho  whole  was  au  excellent  one,  but  was  not  a 
financial  success. 

Last  winter  the  Fanciers’  Club  showed  no 
signs  of  life.  Its  membership  was  limited, 
aud  no  one  felt  like  assuming  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  another  show;  so  outside  parties 
attempted  to  organize  a  “National  Poultry 
Union,”  aud  hold  a  show.  The  Secretary  of 
the  proposed  organization  was  Mr,  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt  poultryman,  H.  B.  Tams,  who,  by 
the  way,  recently  left  the  country  with  all  the 
money  lie  could  lay  his  hands  ou.  Tams 
stated  that.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  would  take  the 
majority  of  the  stock  and  supply  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  show:  but  when  the 
time  arrived  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  ap¬ 
proached,  he  refused  to  have  a  ay  thing  to  do 
with  it.  The  scheme  then  fell  through  and 
there  was  no  show. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  failure  to  have  a 
show  in  New  York  last  winter,  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  I  he  business 
of  most  of  the  leading  breeders  east  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Several  of  the  breeders  are  said  to 
have  booked  orders  for  fowls  and  eggs  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  $1,000  at  these  shows.  Man)7  of  them 
raise  large  numbers  of  birds  every  year  to 
sell  at.  the  regular  New  York  Show,  and  wheu 
it  fails  to  come  off,  they  are  left  with  more 
stock  than  they  cau  find  purchasers  for  at 
thoroughbred  prices,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  to 
the  butchers  for  much  less  thau  the  value  of 
the  birds. 


SEASONABLE  POULTRY  HINTS. 


During  the  lull  of  work  after  haying,  harv¬ 
esting  grain  and  fighting  the.  weeds,  a  little 
time  should  now  be  given  to  the  poultry. 
Taking  it  for  grunted  there  are  some  on  the 
farm  as  there  should  be  ou  every  well-mauaged 
one,  especially  where  there  is  a  family  to  take 
charge  of  the  minor  duties  of  gathering  eggs, 
earing  for  the  chicks,  feeding,  etc,,  oue  of  the 
first  things  that  requires  attention  is  the 
debris  left  around  after  the  chicks  are  old 
enough  to  leave  the  coops  to  roost.  All  the 
coops,  boards,  cups,  etc,,  should  be  gathered 
up  and  stowed  away  for  another  season,  and 
during  a  rainy  day  they  might  be  repaired 
and  put  in  order  for  next  spring,  as  there  is  a 
great  rash  of  farm  work  then  wheu  chicks  are 
hatching.  At  this  time,  after  liens  have  been 
sitting  about  the  buildings,  unless  unusual 
care  is  taken  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
vermin  infesting  the  old  nest  boxes,  perches, 
etc.  The  whitewash-brush  will  do  good  work 
now,  but  if  the  time  cannot  be  spared  to  do 
the  work  thoroughly,  yet  the  nest  boxes 
should  he  attended  to  now,  and  the  kerosene 
and  carbolic  acid  should  be  applied  with  au 
old  paint- h rush  to  the  perches  anil  other  sus¬ 
pected  places,  but  particularly  under  the 
sides  of  the  perches. 

Now  for  the  stock:  To  insure  good,  large, 
strong  birds,  selections  should  be  made  from 
tho  growing  chickens,  and  the  most  forward, 
vigorous  birds  should  be  selected  to  keep. 
Too  often  this  is  neglected,  or  tho  finest  birds 
are  killtsi  and  marketed,  aud  ouly  the  runts 
are  left  to  stock  the  poultry  yard.  The  earl¬ 
iest  laying  pullets  should  be  kept  and  ulso 
chickens  from  the  lawt  laying  hens  of  the  past 
season,  if  there  are  any  means  of  identifying 
them.  This  is  generally  done  by  observing 
people  who  attend  to  them.  Early  pullets 
make  the  best  layers  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter,  for  if  the  fowls  do  uot  arrive  at 
mature  size  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  they 
generally  suspend  growth  aud  also  usefulness 


till  spring,  causing  considerable  expense  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  Another  im¬ 
portant  duty  is  to  clean  out  all  old  and  worn- 
out  stock,  This  often  prevents  sickness  and 
leaves  more  room  for  the  young  birds,  for 
there  is  no  stock  more  unprofitable  than  a  lot 
of  old,  useless  hens  on  a  farm.  These  can 
generally  be  marketed  before  the  great  rush 
of  young  poultry  on  the  markets.  It  is  also 
a  good  time  to  select  the  male  birds  for  an¬ 
other  season.  Good  young  birds  of  most 
varioties  may  bo  bought  much  cheaper  now 
than  alter  the  breeder  has  sold  all  his  surplus 
cockerels.  One  thing  ran  bo  depended  upon — 
there  is  nothing  Like  pure  bred  males  for  put¬ 
ting  new  life  and  value  into  the  flock.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  nocturnal  vermiu — 
minks,  skunks  and  weasels — are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  poultry,  and  if  within  their  reach  they 
play  havoc  with  the  ilock.  All  the  corners  of 
the  sheds  aud  hiding-places  under  logs  or 
other  lumber  about  the  premises  should  be 
looked  into  to  see  that  the  young  stock  do  not 
hide  there  at  night.  Low  perches  should  be 
provided  to  tempt  them  to  roost,  especially  if 
they  are  of  the  heavier  breeds. 

HENRY  HALES. 


LIME  FOll  POULTRY. 


Poultry  need  lime  in  some  form;  unless  it  is 
provided  there  will  lie  shelless  eggs  and  weak 
legs.  In  the  summer,  when  hens  have  a  free 
range,  they  will  be  able  to  pick  up  a  generous 
supply  in  their  rambles,  but  in  winter  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  and  covered  with  snow, 
lime  must  be  supplied.  Shells,  bones  and 
mortar  are  favorite  forms  for  feeding  lime. 
Near  the  sea-shore  oyster  and  clam  shells  are 
plentiful.  They  can  be  ground  in  a  bone  mill 
01  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar  to  the  requisite 
size.  Some  farmers  throw  a  great  mass  of 
shells  into  the  road  and  depend  upon  passing 
teams  to  crush  them.  Others  bake  the  shells  in 
a  hot  oveu  and  then  crush;  when  thus  treated 
they  crush  easily  and  seem  to  be  preferred  by 
the  hens.  Old  plastering  or  mortal1  of  any 
kind,  when  crushed,  will  please  the  hens. 
Many  people  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  bones 
for  a  supply  of  poultry  lime  After  some 
smashing  with  a  sledge,  the  bones  can  be 
ground  reasonably  fine  in  a  boue  mill,  but  this 
is  hard  work  unless  one  has  a  power. 

Tae  bones  are  frequently  baked  or  burnt 
and  then  reduced  in  a  mortar.  The  ground 
bone  sold  by  fertilizer  manufacturers  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  feeding  to  poultry.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  makes  a  “chicken  meal,”  which  eon- 


Great  increase  in  production  and  decrease 
in  prices;  still  profitable,  however;  small 
production  this  year;  prices  likely  to  be 
high;  best  style  of  package;  vessels  for  ex¬ 
tracted  honey;  when  and  how  to  market. 


Less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  the  science 
of  modern  bee-keeping  was  in  its  infancy.  A 
few  energetic  bee-keepers  saw  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  the  possibility  of  a  great  industry,  and 
began  vigorously  to  develop  it.  Then  there 
"as  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  honey 
crop  at  what  would  now  seem  fabulous  prices, 
for  the  demand  greatly  exceeded  the  supply. 
Rough  boxes  holding  from  10  to  -10  pounds  of 
honey  brought  from  25  to  80  cents  per  pound. 
Ihe  prices  have  steadily  decreased,  as  the 
science  developed  and  production  increased, 
until  last  season  the  beautiful  white  one-pound 
boxes  sold  as  low  as  10  cents  per  pound.  It 
has  now  become  as  much  a  study  how  best 
to  sell  as  how  to  produce  honey.  If  honey  cau 
be  readily  sold  there  is  still  more  money  in 
producing  it  now  than  formerly,  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  cuu  be  produced  by  the  new 
methods  where  hundreds  were  by  the  old. 

On  accouub  of  the  failure  of  the  small  fruit 
crop  in  many  sections,  as  well  as  the  shortness 
of  the  honey  crop,  prices  for  the  latter  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  better  than  for  several  years  past.  In 
order  to  secure  the  best  prices  and  the  quick¬ 
est  sales  great  care  should  be  taken  iu  prepar¬ 
ing  the  honey  so  it  will  present  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  iu  the  market.  Comb 
honey  should  be  taken  from  the  hive  as  soon 
as  capped,  as  it  is  much  whiter  then  than  if 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  bees  uutil  the  close 
of  the  season.  The  propolis  should  be  scraped 
from  the  sections  to  give  them  a  nice  white 
appearance.  The  style  of  package  has  often 
M  mu'-b  to  do  with  securiug  good  prices  aud 
quick  sales  as  the  hone}  itself.  Small  pack¬ 
ages,  holdiug  from  ;eight  to  24  pounds,  are 
preferred.  Such  packages  are  best  suited  to 
a  small  market  or  retail  trade.  The  case 
should  be  made  of  white  basswood  with  a  strip 
t>f  glass  two  inches  wide  running  the  full 


length  of  each  side.  This  gives  the  case  an  at¬ 
tractive  appearance, and  customers  can  usual¬ 
ly  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  honey  without 
opening  the  package.  Cases  should  be  manu¬ 
factured  so  cheaply  that  thoy  may  be  sold 
with  the  honey,  without  expecting  to  have 
them  returned.  An  old,  soiled  case  hurts  the 
sale  of  n  ico  honey  more  than  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  new  casp. 

Extracted  honey  should  be  sold  in  vessels 
which  will  he  of  use  to  the  housewife  after 
the  honey  has  been  used.  Glass  fruit  jars  are 
found  to  be  very  good.  Jelly  cups  also  meet 
with  a  ready  market.  A  tin  pail  bolding 
from  10  to  12  pounds  with  bail  and  cover, 
sometimes  sells  well,  but  not  as  well  as  glass 
vessels  as  they  do  not  present  so  attractive  an 
appearance.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  bottles 
or  tin  fruit  cans  in  marketing  extracted 
honey.  The  style  of  packing  best  suited  for 
marketing  extracted  honey  in  jelly  cup3  is  a 
crate  holding  18  clips,  arranged  in  three  rows 
of  six  cups  each.  The  crates  should  be  con¬ 
structed  of  white  basswood  or  {fine,  with  solid 
ends  of  half-inch  stuff,  and  two  thin  strips  on 
each  side  and  three  strips  on  top  and  bottom. 
The  bottom  strips  should  be  heavy  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  honey  aud  two 
inches  wide.  This  style  of  package  is  quite 
attractive  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale. 

The  best  time  to  market  honey  is  during  the 
fall  and  winter  after  the  season  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  over.  There  is  usually 
a  limited  demand  at  all  seasons,,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  during  summer  and  early 
autumn  or  the  market  and  prices  will  be  in¬ 
jured  for  the  fall  and  winter. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

An  Anti-Book-Farmer’s  Blunder —A 
neighbor  who  is  bitterly  opposed  to  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  readily  assented  that,  if  farmers 
would  occasionally  meet  and  discuss  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  planting,  cultivating  and  har¬ 
vesting  and  exchange  views  on  topics  of  gen¬ 
eral  interests,  they  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited-  E.  K.  M. 

Stuart,  Kans. 

R.  N.-Y.— When  he  admits  this  he  spoils  all 
his  arguments  against  agricultural  papers. 
The  good  agricultural  paper  is  nothing  but  a 
farmers’  club  on  a  large  scale.  Instead  of 
bringing  the  minds  i ,  a  neighborhood,  a  town¬ 
ship  or  a  county  to  bear  upon  a  topic  the  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  firings  the  best  minds  of  the 
whole  country  into  play.  No  man  “Knows 
it  all”  by  any  means.  When  a  man  gets  into 
such  a  state  of  perfection  that  nobody  can  tell 
him  anything  he  is  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

Disposal  of  Old  Horses.— It  often  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  dispose  of  a  faithful  old 
horse.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  lays  much 
claim  to  generosity  to  sell  a  worn-out  oid 
horse,  knowing  what  its  life  must  be.  I  have 
had  horses  that  seemed  like  members  of  tbe 
family.  They  came  to  tbe  farm  when  they 
were  colts  and  worked  faithfully  and  honestly 
as  long  as  they  were  able.  I  never  could  have 
felt  right  had  I  sold  those  old  horses  when 


JEWEL  GRAPE. 

The  honey  consumption  iu  nearly  every 
community  can  be  greatly  increased  if  only 
one  sets  about  it  in  the  right  way.  The  bee¬ 
keeper  should  aim  to  have  his  houey  on  sale 
at  every  grocery  store  in  his  community. 
Oft  times  grocery  men  of  small  experience  will 
not  care  to  buy  the  “stntf,”  at  first,  especially 
if  none  has  been  sold  in  the  place  before.  The 
beekeeper  should  leave  a  case  both  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey  with  these  inexperienced 
groeerytnen,  and  collect  the  money  after  the 
houey  has  been  sold,  allowing  the  salesman  a 
liberal  commission.  Leave  a  spoon  aud  an  extra 
jelly  cup  of  houey  with  the  grocery  man,  to 
allow  customers  au  opportunity  to  sample  it 
if  they  choose.  Request  that  your  honey  be 
exhibited  iu  a  conspicuous  place,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  for  market  it  will  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  notice.  If  proper  care  aud  thought  be 
given  the  preparation  and  marketing  of  honey, 
the  demand  will  in  a  short  time  lie  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Usually  the  groeerymau  will  be 
willing  to  pay  cash  for  the  second  lot. 

A  good  thing,  nicely  put  up,  only  needs  to 
bo  known  to  create  a  demand  for  it,  so  that  it 
pays  to  go  to  some  trouble  and  even  a  little 
expense  to  open  a  home  market,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  the  best,  because  there  are  no  freight  or 
commission  charges  to  eat  up  the  profits,  aud 
no  risk  of  dishonesty  to  take  the  whole. 

ChautauguaCo.,  N.  Y.  o.  L.  hbrshiser. 


TLuraL 

From  Nature.  Fig.  341. 


they  got  feeble  from  years.  Many  d 
so,  but  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  do  il 
Still,  a  poor  man  cannot  feed  au  old  hors 
that  is  idle.  The  mast  merciful  way  out  o 
the  trouble  is  to  kill  biui  as  soon  as  he  become 
useless.  A  bullet  iu  his  brain  will  put  an  cm 
to  him  at  ouce.  I  think  it  best  to  shoo 
horses.  If  a  man  is  any  marksmau  at  all  h< 
can  put  a  bullet  into  the  head,  just  below  th 
ear,  so  that  the  animal  will  not  suffer  at  all 
The  body  can  be  buried,  or  cut  up  and  throwi 
into  the  compost  heap — the  latter  I  like  best 
’ihe  flesh  will  be  decomposed  and  the  boue 
will  be  made  tit  for  burning  or  reducing  witl 
acid.  Small  animals, like  dogs  or  eats,  I  woult 
poison.  |ji 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Frauds. — It  is  about  time  for  some  rasea 
to  start  another  gigantic  fraud  like  the  ‘  ‘Britisl 
American  Claim  Agency.”  Farmers  should  In 
on  the  watch  for  such  scamps.  Last  year  tin 
frauds  had  a  rich  harvest,  “W.  Orlaudi 
Smith”  and  his  free  evaporator,  the  “B.  A  C 
A, ’’Bohemian  Oat  meu  and  other  minor  fraud: 
took  many  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  tin 
farmers.  They  have  been  comparatively 
quiet  this  year.  It  looks  tome  like  the  “lul 
before  tbe  storm,”  and  I  believe  that  evei 
now  some  rascal  is  hatching  out  a  new  sehenn 
£oy  a  big  advertising.  Some  people  here  ,v>° 


81.50  each  on  the  B.  A.  C.  A.,  and  I  actually 
believe  that  they  are  all  ready  to  bite  at 
another  bait.  I.  h.  f. 

Rockland  Co.  N.  Y. 

I  like  the  Rural’s  idea  of  the  farmer 
pitching  out  all  trash  at  an  agricultural  fair. 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  j.  b.  j. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  point  to  be  remembered  is 
that  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  rid  of  this  “trash” 
he  has  got  to  do  the  work  himself.  Nobody 
else  will  do  it  for  him.  When  self-respecting 
farmers  find  that  fair  managers  propose  to 
form  a  combination  with  rum,  “fat  women,” 
“skeleton  men,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  they 
should  stay  away  from  the  fair  and  urge  their 
friends  to  stay  away.  Try  it  this  year. 

For  all  early  varieties  of  potatoes  I  plant 
about  the  middle  o  July,  and  thus  get  ihe 
benefit  of  the  fall  rains.  This  has  been  my 
practice  for  30  years,  with  flat  culture,  the 
same  as  the  Ritra  is  now  recommending, 
and  it  is  the  best  w  y  to  grow  any  plants,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  wet  ground  or  in  a  wet  season.  I 
get  a  larger  yield  than  from  early  planted 
plants— any  time  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  July.  RISBEE. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

Strawberries. — We  are  overrun  with  or¬ 
ders  for  strawberry  plants  of  some  varieties 
and  have  to  refuse  orders  frequently.  The 
demand  for  the  Sbarpless  is  a  continual  sur¬ 
prise  to  us,  when  there  are  st>  many  better 
kinds.  If  people  would  look  over  our  trial 
beds,  certain  varieties  would  soon  be  con¬ 
signed  to  oblivion,  which  are  yet  in  demand. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  have  several  hundred 
new  and  old  sorts  arranged  to  show  their  com¬ 
parative  merits.  j.  vv.  Ai 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 

I  had  100  Taylor  blackberry  plants  set  out 
in  the  spring  of  1886.  They  grew  fairly  well 
and  froze  to  the  ground  in  the  winter,  so  I 
had  no  berries.  They  made  a  good  stand 
this  summer.  I  don’t  know  why  they  froze. 
The  Kittatinny  did  the  same,  while  the  Gregg 
raspberry  fruited  in  the  same  location. 

Middletown,  Pa.  e.  c.  brinser. 

^ 

<T!)e  XHiTfijartr, 

BURR’S  NEW  GRAPE.  THE  JEWEL. 

We  have  received  the  following  account  of 
this  grape  from  Staymau  Black,  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas  r 

“The  specimens  of  the  Jewel  Grape,  sent 
to  the  Rural,  were  not  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  size  of  bunch,  berry  or  quality  because 
we  have  had  a  very  dry  season  that  has  re¬ 
duced  the  size  of  all  our  grapes  and,  at  the 
time  the  Jewel  was  uearly  ripe,  we  had  a  very 
hot  spell— 100‘s  to  1U5°  in  the  shade — with  a  hot 
south  wind  which  shriveled  the  grapes  be¬ 
fore  they  had  arrived  at  their  best  quality, 
making  the  skm  thicker  and  the  berry  more 
pulpy  than  they  would  have  been.  This  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  disinterested 
parties. 

We  procured  this  grape  from  Mr.  John 
Burr, of  this  place,  as  soon  as  it  bore,  on  trial. 
The  present  is  the  sixth  year  of  its  bearing  on 
our  place,  and  we  have  seen  it  bearing  on  Mr. 
Burr's  grounds  every  year  since  it  first  fruited, 
it  has  been  so  healthy  aud  free  from  rotor  any 
other  disease,  and  so  extremely  early,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  hardy  that  we  consider  it,  without 
doubt,  not  only  the  best  early  grape  of  high 
quality,  but  the  most  valuable  commercial 
market  grape  kuown  maturing  so  long  before 
any  others. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Burr  says  of  it  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Horticultural  Society's  last  report, 
by  the  request  of  Mr.  Brocket*,  Secretary. 

‘Jewel— Bunch  medium,  often  shouldered, 
compact;  berry  medium,  black,  with  a  heavy 
fine  bloom,  handsome;  skin  thin,  tough;  pulp 
tender,  rich,  spicy,  sprightly  aud  sweet 
to  the  center;  seeds  few  and  very  small; 
quality  best,  pure,  equal  to  the  Delaware; 
vine  vigorous,  hardy,  healthy  aud  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  never  kuown  to  rot  or  mildew ;  season 
a  week  before  Victor,  aud  of  decidedly  better 
quality;  will  hang  on  the  vines  long  after  ripe 
without  wilting.  A  seedling  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  ’ 


THE  JEWEL  GRAPE. 


SEC.  GEO,  W.  CAMPBELL. 

I  send  the  Rural  a  small  sample  of  the 
Jewel  Grape  from  a  young  viue  in  its  second 
year  of  bearing.  This  grape,  I  think,  has 
much  to  recommeud  it,  as  the  vine  and  foli¬ 
age  seem  very  hardy  and  perfectly  healthy, 
having  shown  no  signs  of  mildew  or  rot.  Its 
extreme  earliness  will  render  it  specially  val¬ 
uable  for  those  localities  so  far  north  that  the 
Concord  does  not  ripen,  and  its  flue  flavor  and 
really  good  quality  will  commeud  it  to  all 
lovers  of  tine  grapes.  It  was  well  colored 
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and  on  August  5th  was  in  better  condition 
than  Hartford  and  Champion  usually  are 
when  sent  to  early  markets,  and  on  August 
15th  it  was  quite  ripe.  It  hangs  remarkably 
well  to  the  cluster,  and  may  be  left  on  the 
vine  without  dropping  for  weeks  after  ripen¬ 
ing.  Its  skiu,  though  medium  thin,  is  quite 
tenacious,  and  will  not  be  easily  broken  by 
handling,  which  will  make  it  a  good  shipping 
grape.  It  is  a  little  pulpy,  but  the  pulp  be¬ 
comes  quite  tender  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
is  not  very  objectionable,  as  the  seeds  are  very 
small  and  the  pulp  is  sweet  to  the  center. 
The  Jewel  has  been  pronounced  by  some  as 
equal  to  the  Delaware  in  quality.  While  I 
cannot  give  it  so  high  a  place,  I  think  it  the 
best  flavored  of  any  black  grape  I  have  seen 
which  is  nearly  as  early.  Iu  size  of  cluster  I 
think  it  will  fully  equal  the  Delaware,  with 
somewhat  larger  berries.  Iti  flavor  I  find  it, 
to  my  taste,  sweet,  rich,  sprightly  and  plea¬ 
sant;  good  enough  for  a  dessert  table  grape, 
and  very  nearly^  worthy  to  take  the  place 
among  black  grapes  that  the  Delaware  holds 
among  the  red  ones.  The  vine  seems  as  hardy 
and  as  healthy  as  Concord,  but  not  as  strong 
in  growth. 

Mr.  Burr  has  in  his  place  a  vine  which  has 
borne  a  good  crop  every  year  since  it  has  come 
into  bearing.  In  1885  it  had  about  150  bunch¬ 
es  and  made  250  feet  of  wood.  In  1886  it  had 
100  bunches  and  made  240  feet  of  growth. 
This  season  it  shows  that  it  has  been  over¬ 
cropped,  not  being  so  good. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

[R.  N.-Y.— Buuches  of  this  grape  wore  sent  to 
this  office  from  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
received  August  6.  The  berries,  as  shown  at 
Fig.  341  of  one  of  them,  are  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  black  with  some  bloom.  The  pulp 
was  rather  tougher  than  that  of  the  Concord 
berry.  Skiu  very  firm;  flesh  sweet,  two  to 
three-seeded.  Its  extreme  earliness  and  fine 
carrying  qualities  will  doubtless  merit  com¬ 
mon  aud  popular  consideration  for  the  Jewel. 
A  speciman  of  this  vine,  as  was  supposed,  was 
sent  to  the.  Rural  Grounds  by  Mr.  Burr  in 
1882.  But  through  some  mistake  it  proves  to 
be  a  dark  red  grape,  ripening  somewhat  af¬ 
ter  Moore’s  Early. 


which  the  seed  was  secured  in  *1886  from 
Damman  &  Co.,  of  Italy. 

The  old  Neapolitan  looms  up  every  year 
under  a  new  name.  Sibley’s  Genesee  is  the 
latest  christening  I  have  met. 

Among  early  potatoes,  the  Early  Albino 
proved  very  early,  of  superior  quality,  aud 
quite  productive,  considering  the  droughty 
May  and  June  in  which  the  plants  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  grow. 

Some  strawberries  appear  to  succeed  better 
the  second  bearing  year  than  the  first.  Last 
year  the  Sharpless  came  to  the  front,  in  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  size,  in  a  bed  containing  about 
SO  varieties.  The  present  year  Jumbo  far 
surpassed  it  iu  productiveness  and  average 
size.  The  Cornelia  proved  to  be  one  of  our 
best  late  varieties.  Covill’s  Early  gave  the 
first  pickings.  The  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  would  not  give  it  standing  later  in  the 
season,  but  to  begin  with,  the  variety  is  worth 
having.  _ 

Neither  the  Mammoth  nor  Bartell’s  Dew¬ 
berry  seems  like’ y  to  prove  of  any  value  on 
our  grounds.  The  fruits  are  sparingly  pro¬ 
duced,  and  very  poorly  filled  out.  The 
Lueretia  has  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  but  will 
tell  its^story  next  year. 

The  Early-;  Cluster  .blackberry  proves  de¬ 
cidedly  more  hardy  than  the  Early  Harvest, 
and  bore  a  fine  crop  this  season,  while  the 
latter  was  almost  a  total  failure.  Stone’s 
Hardy  gave  the  most  'bountiful  yield  of]  any. 
The  Snyder  ranked  about  second,  "  aud 
Stayman’s  Early  third.  But  the  old  Dorches¬ 
ter  far  surpassed  any  of  them  in  quality. 
i  [Ag’l.  Ex.  Sta.,  Geneva  N.  Y.  E.  S.  Goff. 


From  a  report  in  a  recent  number,  I  judge 
that  the  Rural  has  not  tried  the  Nixon 
spraying  nozzle.  This  was  recommended  to 
me  last  winter  by  Professor  A,  J.  Cook,  of 
Michigan.  I  procured  a  sample  ami  find  it  so 
far  superior  to  the  Cyclone  that  I  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  latter  entirely.  It  discharges  the 
water  very  much  faster  than  the  Cyclone,  and 
in  an  equally  fine  spray.  1  have  used  it  the 
past  season  for  spraying  both  large  and  small 
fruit  trees  and  many  smaller  plauts,  with  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction. 

Last  season  we  tried  air-slaked  lime  for  the 
cabbage  maggot  with  apparent  success.  The 
application  was  made  rather  late;  that  is, 
after  the  appearauce  of  the  plaDt  indicated 
the  presence  of  the  insects.  This  season,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  the  lime  was 
applied  at  the  time  of  setting  the  plants,  but 
to  my  surprise  it  did  no  good  at  all.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  and  count  iu  adjoining  rows 
treated  with  the  lime,  aud  not  treated,  showed 
that  the  lime  destroyed  none  of  the  maggots. 
I  also  made  a  thorough  test  of  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  (saltpeter), pouring  a  strong  solution  about 
the  plants  several  different  times  with  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  result. 

I  agree  with  the  Rural  as  to  pot-grown 
strawberry  plants.  Iu  August,  1884,  I  had  a 
bed  prepared  with  unusual  care.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  three  inches  of  well  rotted 
manure  which  was  thoroughly  mixed  through 
the  soil.  The  bed  was  then  set  out  with  pot- 
grown  plants  of  several  different  varieties, 
ordered  of  a  prominent  grower  of  small  fruit 
plauts.  Drought  followed,  and  though  con¬ 
siderable  labor  was  expended  in  watering  the 
plants,  many  of  them  perished.  I  think  that 
ordinary,  well-rooted  plauts,  set  with  equal 
care,  would  have  prospered  nearly  or  quite  as 
well. 

I  think  at  least  one  of  the  past  season’s 
novelties  has  come  to  stay,  viz. :  the  Butter¬ 
cup  lettuce.  The  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellowish-green  tint,  strongly  suggestive  of 
butter-color,  and  is  unusually  mild  and  tender. 
It  heads  well  and  endures  the  heat  of  summer 
as  well  as  any  variety  I  have  tested.  From  a 
bed  containing  many  varieties,  two  remained 
fit  for  table  use  long  after  all  others  had  run 
to  flower.  These  were  Buttercup  and  Perpig¬ 
nan.  A  package  of  .‘seed  received  from  Mr. 
Henderson  under  the  new  name,  Defiance 
Summer,  was  identical  with  the  latter,  of 


FRUIT-NOTES  IN  MINNESOTA. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

Visit  to  the  Excelsior  vineyard ;  grape  cul¬ 
ture  in  Southern  Minnesota;  hardy  trees; 
moribund  apple  trees ;  plums;  hardiness 
of  native  varieties;  fruits  in  Southeastern 
Minnesota . 

While  there  may  be  occasion  to  doubt  if 
Mr.  Gideon  in  chosing  the  crab  as  the  basis 
of  his  experiments,  has  not  entered  upon  a 
more  arduous  and  protracted  task  than  would 
have  been  necessary  had  he  chosen  a  fruit  of 
a  different  or  more  advanced  type,  bis  steady 
perseverance  has,  beyond  question,  reached 
results  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  results  which  fairly  entitle  him  to 
gratitude  and  honor  from  its  people,  and 
which  ought  to  have  won  for  him  also  pecu¬ 
niary  returns  altogether  iu  excess  of  what  he 
has  so  far  realized. 

The  exhibit  of  grapes,  which,  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  received  the  premium  as 
the  best  exhibit  of  this  fruit  from  the  district 
above  latitude  42g,  and  which,  to  the  no 
slight  surprise  of  many,  contained  well- 
ripened  specimens  of  such  late  varieties  as 
Isabella  aud  Catawba,  were  grown  at  Excel¬ 
sior,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Minnetonka. 
A  hasty  visit  to  this  vineyard,  shows  it  to  be 
locate!  on  an  easterly  and  southerly  slope 
with  a  soil  of  clay  loam,  apparently  in  good 
condition.  The  vines  were  pruned  to  a  single, 
nearly  horizontal  cane,  with  upright  fruiting 
canes, trained  upon  a  common  three  or  tour- 
wire  trellis, and  they  are  laid  down  and  covered 
with  earth  in  winter  to  protect  them  against 
extreme  cold  which  occasionally  sinks  the 
thermometer  as  low  as  40s'  below  zero,  the 
freezing  point  of  mercury. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  the  grape  so  sue 
cessful,  not  only  here,  but  wherever  we  saw  it 
throughout  Southeastern  Minnesota.  Although 
covering  with  earth  iu  winter  is  everywhere 
deemed  necessary,  the  vines  seemed  generally 
in  vigorous  condition,  with  no  indications  of 
either  rot  or  mildew;  while  the  fruit  was  gen¬ 
erally  in  as  advanced  a  stage  of  ripeness  as 
that  of  Southern  Michigan.  In  fuct,  while  at 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  as  early  as  August 
18th  we  fouud  “  Minnetonka  grapes  ”  already 
on  sale  in  the  .markets. 

On  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Sias,  of  Rochester, 
Southern  Minnesota,  we  found  Mr.  Gideon’s 
Wealthy  apple  planted  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tity,  but  suffering  considerably  from  the 
severity  of  the  past  two  winters;  many  of  the 
newly  introduced  Russian  varieties,  on  trial, 
had  also  suffered  seriously— some  of  them  even 
fatally. 

The  Catalpa  speciosa  was  standing  quite 
satisfactorily,  although  the  tips  of  the  last 
year’s  shoots  had  been  killed  back  slightly  in 
many  cases.  The  hemlock  seems  to  be  unin¬ 
jured,  when  slightly  sheltered  from  the  win¬ 
ter  winds;  although,  as  is  also  true  in  its 
Michigan  home,  its  foliage  fails  to  withstand 


a’full  winter  exposure.  It  is  not  indigenous 
here. 

The  Norway  Spruce,  although  not  actually 
winter-killed  here,  is  said  to  brown  badly. 
The  native  spruces,  and  even  those  indigenous 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  promise,  upon  short 
experience,  to  prove  preferable  here. 

A  hasty  look  through  a  very  extensive  or¬ 
chard,  a  mile  or  more  from  Rochester,  where 
the  trees  were  mostly  of  bearing  age,  although 
showing  some  fruit  of  Oldenburg  and  a  few 
others  of  the  older  Eastern  varieties,  together 
with  a  few  of  those  imported  from  Russia, 
showed  a  sad  array  of  dead  or  dying  trees, 
with  comparatively  very  few  iu  vigorous 
health.  Although  cut  up  into  blocks  of  eight 
or  ten  acres  each  by  well  grown  belts,  mostly 
of  deciduous  trees,  these  had  not  sufficed  to 
secure  the  desired  result. 

At  La  Crescent,  a  small  town  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  in  Southeastern  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Harris  has  for  many  years  been  an  earn¬ 
est  experimenter  in  the  testing  of  such  fruits 
as  promised  to  succeed  in  this  region.  Iu 
common  with  others,  he  has  met  with  many 
failures  so  far  as  apples  are  concerned, 
either  blight  or  the  severe  cold  of  the  winters 
proving  fatal  to  them  in  very  many  cases. 
He,  however,  is  by  no  means  discouraged,  but 
is  resolute  in  the  purpose  to  “try  again,’’  iu 
the  light  of  past  experience. 

He  has  also  a  very  considerable  collection 
of  plums  of  tbe  Americana  species,  which  is 
indigenous  and  abundant,  not  here  only,  but 
even  much  farther  north.  A  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  superior  varieties  of  this  class 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  gath¬ 
ered  from  various,  mostly  northwestern, 
localities,  some  of  them,  in  quality,  verjr 
nearly  rivaling  those  of  the  Domestics  class. 

The  Chicasa  w  varieties,  which  very  generally 
prove  obstinately  unproductive  north  of  lat¬ 
itude  42  degrees,  are  here  also  liable  to  this 
objection,  and  although  hardy,  are  rarely  if 
ever  planted.  As  a  partial  warrant  for  the 
claims  that  the  American  varieties  are 
“curculio-proof”,  the  mark  of  the  “little  Turk'* 
was  not  by  any  means  wanting  upon  the 
specimens  we  saw;  but  in  every  such  case,  so 
far  as  we  examined,  the  larvm  had  failed  to 
materialize.  A  trial  of  the  quality  of  several 
of  these  varieties  convinced  us  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  very  nearly  approach  our  older 
and  more  popular  varieties  in  quality ;  while 
their  abundant  hardiness,  robust  health  and 
great  productiveness  afford  a  guaranty  that, 
so  far  as  this  fruit  is  concerned,  the  extreme 
north,  not  even  excepting  Manitoba,  need  not 
lack  a  supply. 

We  also  found  here  an  extensive,  healthy 
and  productive  vineyard,  containing  a  large 
number  of  the  more  popular  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  several  of  the  Rogers's  hybrids, all  vigorous 
and  productive,  with  the  foliage  and  fruit  free 
from  mildew;  the  fruit,  largely  Concord  aud 
Worden,  already  going  to  market.  This  vine¬ 
yard  also  occupies  ground  sloping  rapidly 
southward,  with  still  higher  ground  at  »the 
north  and  west,  sheltering  it  effectually  in 
those  directions. 

Mr.  Harris  is  also  engaged  iu  market  gar¬ 
dening  supplying  the  village  market  and  also 
that  of  the  city  of  La  Crosse  directly  across 
the  river. 

Charles  City,  Iowa,  August  29. 

FRUIT  GROWING  ON  THE  “  EAST 
SHORE,’’  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Extent  of  the  industry;  treatment  of  straw¬ 
berries;  raspberry  culture;  handliag  black¬ 
berries;  winter  protection;  peach,  pear , 
apple  and  grape  crops ;  growers  happy. 

Ttie  climatic  influence  upon  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  caused  by  the  large  body  of 
water  on  the  north  aud  west  of  us,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Northwest  whore  the 
great  variety  of  semi-tropical  fruits  grown 
there  are  distributed  and  fully  appreciated. 
Berrien  County  was  the  first  to  prove -the 
adaptability  of  the  east  shore  to  the  extensive 
production  of  peaches  aud  of  all  the  varieties 
of  small  fruits.  Being  located  nearly  op¬ 
posite  Chicago,  with  lines  of  boats  running 
from  Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  which 
enable  us  to  gather  our  fruits  until  evening 
and  place  them  upon  the  Chicago  market  iu 
the  early  morning,  we  have  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  small  fruit  trade  during  our 
season.  As  hundreds  of  persons  make  fruit¬ 
growing  for  market  their  whole  business,  our 
experiences  iu  varieties,  modes  of  culture,  pro¬ 
tection  from  cold,  from  ravages  of  insects  and 
the  numerous  fungoid  difficulties  which  prey 
upon  and  decimate  fruit  fields  everywhere, 
are  very  large  and  varied. 

Winter  protection  of  the  strawberry  is 
not  practiced  here.  Our  soil  is  generally  saud 
or  sandy  loam,  and  plauts  are  not  drawn  from 
the  grouud  by  the  action  of  frost.  Fields  are 
usually  covered  with  snow  during  the  most 
severe  weather;  but  the  plauts  are  seldom 
injured  by  frost  when  the  ground  is  bare.  A 


light  mulch  is  sometimes  placed  under  im 
mature  fruit,  which  prevents  contact  of  it 
with  the  soil,  and  by  giving  more  light  and 
air  ripens  the  Kharplcssand  other  varieties  in¬ 
clined  to  “green  tips”  more  uniformly.  The 
Wilson  held  first  place  until  the  pastfewyears 
when  the  foliage  has  blighted,  aud  Crescent 
and  Sharpless  are  being  generally  substituted 
for  it. 

Many  varieties  of  raspberries  have  been 
grown  here,  but  the  Gregg  and  Cuthbert  are 
now  considered  the  best  for  market.  The 
Brandywine  has  proved  superior  to  all  of  the 
old  sorts  as  a  market  berry,  and  still  holds 
first  place  with  mauy  growers.  No  winter 
protection  is  given  to  the  raspberry,  and  it  is 
seldom  needed ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  dry 
midsummer  last  season,  followed  by  a  late 
growth,  canes  of  all  varieties  were  much  in¬ 
jured  upon  the  lower  grounds,  causing  a  short 
crop  this  season.  The  same  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  this  summer,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
wood  of  Cuthbert  and  Brandywine  must  be 
well  matured  to  enable  either  to  withstand  a 
low  degree  of  cold. 

With  ail  the  talk  about  “iron-clad”  black¬ 
berries,  experience  has  proved  that  no  variety 
will  withstand  the  rigorous  winters  which  al¬ 
ways  prevail  through  the  Middle  States  and 
over  the  great  region  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  Lawton  blackberry  has  been  successfully 
grown  on  the  high  lands  near  the  Lake  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years.  It  has  partially  failed 
occasionally  in  the  most  favored  localities,  and 
has  failed  repeatedly  on  tbe  lower  lands  back 
from  the  Lake.  Taylor,  Snyder,  Stone’s  Har¬ 
dy  and  other  varieties  withstand  our  winters; 
but,  being  inferior  to  mauy  wild  varieties 
fouud  here,  have  generally  been  abandoned. 
The  Wilson  is  largely  grown,  but  winter  pro¬ 
tection  is  fouud  necessary  to  insure  the  crop. 
The  willowy,  half-ruuuing  character  of  Wil¬ 
son  renders  covering  comparatively  easy,  and 
it  is  now  universally  practiced  by  our  large 
growers.  The  method  of  covering  practiced 
requires  two  men,  one  of  whom  removes  a 
spadeful  of  earth  from  one  side  of  the  base  of 
the  canes,  while  the  other  grasps,  with  a  pair 
of  leather  mittens,  the  top  of  tbe  caues  and 
brings  tbe  tops  to  the  earth,  layiug  the  canes 
as  near  the  grouud  as  practicable  without 
breaking,  when  a  few  spades  of  earth  are 
thrown  upon  tbe  tops  to  keep  them  iu  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  The  after  working  is  some¬ 
times  done  by  covering  the  whole  of  the  canes 
with  the  soil,  but.  recently  a  covering  of  wild 
hay  or  straw  is  placed  upon  the  body  of  the 
canes  and  held  in  place  by  a  slight  covering 
with  earth.  This  method  is  found  preferable, 
as  the  heavy  covering  of  earth  sometimes  ex¬ 
cludes  the  air,  and  fermeutation  occurs,  which 
injures  the  fruit  buds.  Many  of  our  growers 
who  grow  blackberries  in  unfavorable  loca¬ 
tions  cover  the  Lawton  in  the  same 
manner;  but  covering  this  variety  is  more 
difficult,  the  strong,  upright  caues  being 
very  stubborn,  and  many  are  broken 
in  bending  to  the  ground.  It  pays  to  do  it, 
however,  if  a  severe  winter  follows,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  Wilson  and  Lawton  is  becoming 
quite  general  with  us.  The  Kittatiuuy  bears  a 
fine  fruit,  but,  being  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
orange  rust,  it  has  been  abandoned.  The  most 
favored  spots  on  our  Lake  Shore  are  occupied, 
by  continuous  fruit  gardens  in  which  no  grass 
or  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow.  Stock  are  not 
allowed  to  run  at  large  aud  if  fouud  iu  our 
fruit  orchards  would  soon  be  hunted  out. 
Growing  clover  iu  poach  and  pear  orchards 
was  formerly  advocated,  but  experience  has 
proved  clover  sod  a  great  detriment  to  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Rye  is  found  bcueficial  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  peach  orchards  when  sown  iu  Sep¬ 
tember  and  plowed  under  in  spring  before 
the  straw  becomes  hard  aud  woody. 

The  experience  of  the  past  25  years  has 
proved  the  adaptability  of  this  section  for  the 
growth  of  peaches.  We  never  fail  to  produce 
a  fair  crop  of  the  semi-hardy  fruits  iu  our 
most  favorable  localities,  and  seldom  fail  to 
grow  a  full  crop  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
on  the  high  lauds  in  the  lake  shore  counties. 
Competition  comes  only  from  the  Atlantic 
aud  Pacific  coasts  or  from  a  limited  area  bor¬ 
dering  upon  other  inland  lakes. 

Notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  we  have  a 
fine  crop  of  apples  in  Western  Michigan  and  a 
very  large  crop  of  peaches.  Chicago  and  the 
whole  Northwest  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
our  peaches,  but  large  quantities  are  being  sent 
east  and  south.  Prices  rule  very  high,  fine 
Crawfords  selling  in  Chicago  at  three  to  four 
dollars  per  bushel,  with  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  baskets  still  on  the  trees.  A  good  do 
maud  for  summer  and  autumn  apples  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  has  already  absorbed  the  crop 
two  to  three  weeks  iu  advance  of  the  usual 
season,  and  early  winter  varieties  are  all 
going  forward  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  Michigan  grape  crop  Is  enormous,  and 
of  good  quality,  aud  with  large  shipments  from 
New  York  and  Ohio  prices  must  rule  very  low 
u  the  West.  The  pear  crop  is  also  voi’y  largo 
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and  prices  are  lower  than  over  known,  fine 
Bartletts  selling  here  at  $1  per  bushel.  But  as 
compared  with  the  generally  depressed  prices 
of  farm  products,  the  fruit  growers  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Michigan  congratulate  themselves  for 
their  prosperous  business  in  the  past,  present, 
and  future. 


Benton  Harbor.  w.  A.  B. 


SETH  BOYDEN’S  TREATMENT  OF 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  strawberry  by  potted  plants  aud 
runners.  Mr.  Seth  Boyden  succeeded  at 
strawberry  culture.  I  was  in  his  employ  for 
several  years  and  knew  him  many  more. 
Here  are  some  of  his  views  in  regard  to  trans¬ 
planting  the  plants  and  cultivating  for  fruit 
Mr.  Boyden’s  chief  object  in  life  was  origin¬ 
ality.  He  never  wanted  auything  that  other 
people  had.  He  hever  wanted  to  do  as  others 
did.  He  earned  out  this  principle  in  every¬ 
thing  he  could.  In  the  cultivation  of  straw¬ 
berries  his  chief  delight  was  in  seedlings.  He 
claimed  that  he  could  tell  from  the  time  the 
plants  put  forth  their  second  leaf,  which 
would  produce  flue  fruit  and  which  would  be 
worthless.  I  think  he  rarely  ever  made  a  mis¬ 
take.  When  asked  what  kind  of  soil  ho  pre¬ 
ferred,  his  answer  invariably  was,  “  a  mod¬ 
erately  rich,  well  pulverized,  firm  soil,”  and 
that  was  all  they  could  get  out  of  him.  With 
regard  to  transplanting,  he  held  it  should  be 
done  just  as  soon  as  the  plants  (always  run¬ 
ners)  had  roots  enough  to  sustain  themselves. 
If  the  weather  was  unfavorable  he  would  wa¬ 
ter  and  shade  a  few  days.  He  never  could  en¬ 
dure  the  idea  of  cramping,  cutting  or  wouud- 
ing  the  roots  in  any  way,  for  he  said  such 
treatmeut  always  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
vine  and  injured  the  fruit.  His  next  point 
was  always  to  protect  his  plants  in  winter 
with  rotten  tan  bark.  I  asked  him  why  he 
chose  that  material;  his  reply  was  that  it  af¬ 
forded  the  best  protection  and  it  was  also  a 
valuable  fertilizer.  I  have  experimented  with 
plants  myself  and  I  find  it  is  next  to  death  to 
them  tei  cramp  the  roots  in  any  way,  heuce  I 
never  use  potted  plants,  especially  if  they  are 
in  pots  of  the  size  used  by  florists.  Such 
cramping  is  against  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
especially  against  the  health  of  the  strawber¬ 
ry  plant.  J.  P. 

Kingston,  N.  J. 


fbricitllitral. 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  BUD  ROSES. 

Every  one  who  has  grown  many  sorts  of 
roses  has  learned  that  there  are  some  kinds 
that  are  very  difficult  to  grow  well  when  on 
their  own  roots.  The  Marticbal  Niel,  that 
best  of  all  roses,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
to  make  grow  well  eveu  iu  a  greenhouse,  ex¬ 
cept  when  worked  on  some  other  stock. 
Haviug  tried  for  some  time  to  grow  this  rose 
without  getting  growth  enough  to  bloom  ,  I 
thought  of  working  it  on  another  stock,  but 
knowing  that  budded  roses  are  usually  apt 
to  send  up  sprouts  from  the  stock,  l  delayed 
doing  so  until  observing  that  the  Amadis 
(Crimsou  Borsault)  was  a  vigorous  grower 
with  long- jointed  wood  that  roots  very  readily 
from  cuttings,  I  decided  to  use  this  for  stocks. 
I  make  the  cuttings  with  ouly  one  joint,  and 
when  they  are  rooted,  I  pot  them  iu  three-inch 
pots.  When  these  are  lull  of  roots,  I  insert 
buds  immediately  beneath  the  bud  on  the 
stock,  and  far  enough  down  so  that  when  the 
stock  is  cut  oil  there  will  be  uo  bud  left  on  the 
stock.  Thus  I  have  my  roses  growing  ou 
foreign  stocks  which  eauuot  by  any  pos¬ 
sibility  send  up  a  troublesome  sprout.  At  the 
time  of  budding  I  shorten  in  the  stock  to 
help  set  the  bud.  Also  at  the  time  of  budding 
I  shift  the  plants  to  larger  pots.  In  about  two 
weeks,  I  cut  back  the  stocks  severely  to  divert 
the  sap  to  the  inserted  bud,  and  when  this  be¬ 
gins  to  swell  l  remove  the  tying. 

When  the  bud  has  made  three  or  four  inches 
of  growth,  the  stock  is  out  off  close  dowu  to  it. 
In  this  way  l  have  some  Marshal  Niel  roses 
iu  four-iueh  pots,  that  tire  growing  finely,  with 
healthy  foliage:  while  my  two-year-old  Miute- 
chal  Niel  ou  its  own  roots  has  not  yet  out¬ 
grown  a  six-inch  pot,  aud  the  leaves  have  a 
yellowish,  sickly  look.  I  chose  the  Amadis  be¬ 
cause  it  was  at  hand.  Very  likely  there  are 
other  sorts  of  roses  equally  as  good,  and  per¬ 
haps  better.  Caroline  Goodrich  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  makes  long  joints,  roots  readily  aud 
has  au  abundance  of  small  roots.  I  shall  try  it. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt.  J.T.  macomber. 

BRUNSV1UIA  JOSEPH  IN  JE. 

This  regal  plant  flourishes  here  iu  the  open 
ground  with  uo  protection  save  a  shovelful  or 


so  of  litter  thrown  over  the  spot  where  the 
bulb  hibernates.  With  only  such  protection, 
mine  stood  the  severe  cold  spell  of  two  years 
ago,  though  the  mercury  registered  13  degrees 
above  zero.  One  now  in  bloom  in  my  garden 
stands  about  five  feet  high,  itssword-like  leaves 
being  about  five  inches  in  width.  The  color  is 
a  deep,  shining  green,  making  it  a  highly  or¬ 
namental  plant,  independent  of  its  flowers.  As 
is  usual  with  this  species,  the  flower-scape 
shoots  out  from  the  side  of  the  plant  a  little 
above  the  ground,  and  grows  rapidly  to  ma¬ 
turity.  The  flower  stem  is  three  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  about  four  feet  high.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  stake  it  to  prevent  damage  from  sud¬ 
den  winds.  The  stem  is  crowned  with  a  large 
bunch  of  Amarylis-like  flowers.  Mine,  a 
young  plant,  had  38  individual  blooms;  but  I 
have  seen  over  100  on  one  stem.  When 
the  flower  sheath  opeus,  the  buds  appear  like 
sticks  of  red  sealing-wax  about  six  inches  long. 
As  they  open  they  form  a  star-shaped  flower 
with  petals  sl’ghtly  recurved ;  they  are  a  pale 
pink  color,  and  are  highly  scented.  As  they 
bloom  out  nearly  at  one  time,  they  form  a 
very  large  aud  handsome  bouquet.  The  plant 
does  not  appear  to  have  ajiy  insect  enemies, 
and  is  entirely  worthy  of  cultivation  when 
oue  has  room  to  spare;  it  will  occupy  a  bed 
five  feet  iu  diameter,  and  that  much  space  for 
one  plant  is  often  an  item  in  a  city  garden. 


Charleston,  S.  C.  H.  P.  b. 


A  NEW  ENEMY  TO  THE  BEET-SUGAR 
INDUSTRY. 


GEN.  W.  G.  LEDUC. 

I  doubt  if  Rural  readers  generally 
will  be  interested  in  anything  affecting  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  although  the  production 
of  sugar  from  that  or  any  other  source  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  agricultur¬ 
ist  ;  for  the  farmer  who  raises  beets  or  cane 
for  sugar  must  he  supplied  with  bread  by  the 
grain  raisei-,  and  the  price  of  every  article  of 
necessity  should  lie  of  interest  to  purchasers, 
and  in  the  way  of  diffusion  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge  it  may  interest  others, as  it  has  myself, to 
know  that  a  formidable  parasite  has  appeared 
in  the  beet  growing  countries  of  Europe, 
which  is  making  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
gro wei-s  of  beets  and  may  seriously  affect  the 
production  of  sugar  from  beets,  and  conse¬ 
quently  increase  the  price  of  cane  sugar.  This 
parasite  was  discovered  (as  I  leax'u  from  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  M.  Aitne  Girard,  published  in  the  Bul¬ 
led  n  d ex  Seances  de  la  Sociclc  National  D' Ag¬ 
riculture)  by  Mr.  Sehaeht,  of  Bonn,  and  is 
commonly  called  Nematode,  the  scientific 
name  being  Heterodei'a  Schachtii. 

Foi  25  to  30  years  the  beet  growers  of  Saxe 
Royale  have  suffered  a  decrease  of  crops  year 
by  year,  aud  the  harvest  in  more  than  one 
locality  fell  off  from  10,000  to  12,000  kilo¬ 
grammes  per  hectare — [about  4}*  to  five  tons 
per  acre.— Eds.]  This  was  attributed  to  vari¬ 
ous  causes,  but  uo  one  understood  the  case 
until  Mr.  Sehaeht  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  this  parasite,  and  that  it  established  itself 
upon  the  roots  and  interferred  with  their  de¬ 
velopment,  aud  finally  caused  the  death  of 
the  beet. 

This  discovery  was  made  in  18S4,  aud  the 
study  of  the  insect  has  continued  through  ’35 
and  ’8t>  to  the  present  time,  observations  being 
made  not  only  of  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  the  insect,  but  of  its  influence  upon  crops, 
its  methods  aud  rapidity  of  propagation  and 
the  best  means  of  destroying  it.  The  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at,  when  published,  will  make 
those  interested  iu  obtaining  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  outlook  for  it,  and  the  publication 
of  a  brief  notice  of  this  discovei'y  of  Mr. 
Sehaeht  may  stimulate  inquiry  into  the 
habits  of  other  miuute  parasitic  enemies  whose 
destructive  work  is  attributed  to  other  causes. 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  The  development  of  these  nematodes 
through  the  beets  shows  itself  by  the  perishing 
of  the  plants  in  circular  spots  which  gradu¬ 
ally  increase ;  the  leaves  fade  and  grow  yel¬ 
low,  blacken  aud  sometimes  break  down. 
The  appearance  of  these  spots  should  be  very 
carefully  watched. 

2  Ou  the  root,  often  cut  at  the  point, 
geuei’ally  at  the  little  end,  the  beards 
are  stunted,  the  roots  shywing  themselves 
covered  with  these  little  white  spots  one-half  a 
millemetre  or  a  milletre  in  diameter.  These 
white  points  are  themothers  of  the  nematodes, 
full  of  eggs. 

3 .  Iu  the  growth  of  the  uematodes  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  compost  complementary  gives  to 
the  beets  a  remarkable  resistance. 

4.  To  avoiil  the  propagation  of  this  evil,  the 
farmer  should  wash  his  tools  and  machines 
carefully  after  using  them  in  a  field  infected 
by  uematodes. 

It  is  very  necessary  A  t'any  expense  to  avoid 


carrying  to  a  clean  field  the  mud  from  these 
machines.  And  this  mud  should  not  be  left 
in  the  work  house,  hut  should  be  submitted  to 
the  vapor  of  the  escaping  steam  from  the 
water  in  which  the  tools  were  cleansed,  and 
this  water  should  be  at  boiling  point  and 
it  is  important  to  destroy  the  dung  of  animals 
which  have  been  fed  upon  these  nematode- 
infested  beets,  unless  the  beets  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  70°  or  80°  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  This  degree  of  heat  will  destroy  the 
nematodes. 

5.  As  soon  as  an  infected  spot  is  noticed  the 
cultivator  ought  to  inject  into  the  soil  by  the 
aid  of  proper  instruments  at  this  spot  and  all 
around  to  the  extent  of  two  metres  “sulphur 
of  carbon”  a  dose  of  300  grammes  per  metre, 
counting  30  injections  to  each  square  metre— 
death  of  the  beet  ou  the  part  thus  treated  is 
sure  indication  of  the  death  of  the  nematode. 

Dakota  Co.,  Minn. 

farm  0rxmatm$. 


A  HANDY  FODDER  STAND. 


Fig.  343  shows  a  device  for  drawing  fodder 
or  corn  and  fodder,  and  it  is  more  convenient 
than  any  other  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
Its  great  advantage  is  that  a  very  large  load 
can  he  put  on  it.  One  man  can  load  it  just  as 
conveniently  as  more,  and  it  is  very  cheap. 
A  A  are  scantlings  or  poles  of  any  desired 
length,  each  having  two  two-inch  holes  for 
the  standards,  C  C  C  C,  and  three  two-inch 
holes  for  the  cross-pieces,  B  B  B.  The  stand¬ 
ards  may  be  as  high  as  one  may  wish.  The 
cross-pieces  should  be  the  width  of  your 
wagon. 

E  is  a  board  two  inches  thick,  and  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  14  inches  wide  and  12  feet 
long,  with  a  three-quarter-inch  hole  in  one 
end  and  with  cleats  nailed  across  to  step  ou. 


F  is  a  piece  of  scantling  two  by  four  inches, 
spiked  to  the  side-pieces  just  iu  front  of  the 
hind  staudards,  having  a  three-quarter-inch 
hole  iu  the  middle.  E  is  attached  to  F  by  a 
f^-inch  bolt  dropped  through  the  hole  in  the 
end  of  E  and  middle  of  F;  the  other  end  of  E 
drags  on  the  ground.  The  bottom  of  the  bed 
is  made  of  loose  plank  laid  on  the  cross-pieces 
B. 

Take  an  armful  of  fodder,  walk  up  the 
plank,  lay  it  across  the  bed  at  the  front  end, 
put  the  next  armful  on  top  of  the  first  with 
the  butts  in  the  opposite  direction.  Begin  un¬ 
loading  at  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon,  and 
continue  to  load  till  the  space  between  the 
standards  are  full.  In  this  way  it  is  not 
necessary  to  step  on  the  fodder  at  all. 

Ogden,  Ind.  J.  n.  h. 


CONVENIENT  FEEDING  BIN. 

I  use  the  arrangement  shown  at  Fig.  842, 
with  much  satisfaction.  A  is  a  large  grain 
bin  on  the  second  story  of  the  barn.  A  small 
spout,  B,  runs  down  to  the  floor  of  the  first 


Fig.  342. 


story,  where  a  small  bin,  C,  is  fixed  on  ttic 
floor.  This  small  bin  is  not  iu  the  way  as  a 
large  one  would  be.  The  bin  A  is  filled  with 
meal  or  grain,  and  this  keeps  C  constantly 
filled  without  any  further  labor. 

C.  J.  PATTON. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
askinc  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.] 


BROKEN  WIND  IN  A  HORSE. 

C.  E.  E. ,  Canton ,  III. — I  had  a  mare  which 
was  what  some  would  call  wind-brokeD.  The 
trouble  began  when  she  was  three  years  old ; 
after  working  or  traveling  one  or  two  hours, 
she  would  pant  like  a  sheep  in  very  hot  weath¬ 
er.  When  five  years  old  she  dropped  a  foal 
which  is  now  two  years  old,  and  it  is  troubled 
in  the  same  way.  When  it  runs  or  plays  it 
pants  like  its  dam.  Is  there  any  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  K1LBORNE. 

From  your  description  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  your  animals  have  the  heaves  (also 
called  broken  wind),  or  some  obstruction  in 
the  air  passages.  If  the  former,  remedial 
treatmeut  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  symp¬ 
toms  may  by  gi'eatly  relieved,  or  almost  en¬ 
tirely  removed  in  a  few  cases  of  young 
animals,  by  giving  special  attention  to  the 
diet.  Feed  very  little  dry,  coarse,  fodder  and 
more  grain.  Poor  or  musty  fodder  of  any 
kind  must  not  be  given;  when  possible,  feed 
mostly  on  grass,  good  corn  fodder,  roots, 
potatoes,  etc.,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
grain  to  keep  the  animals  in  condition.  A 
small  quantity  of  well-dusted  Timothy  hay 
may  be  fed,  preferable  mostly  at  night.  All 
hay  as  well  as  other  dry  or  dusty  feed  should 
be  dampened.  A  still  better  method  is  to  cut 
the  hay,  mix  the  ground  feed  with  it  and  give 
the  whole  slightly  dampened.  From  one  to 
three  pecks  of  the  loose  cub  hay  aud  three  to 
eight  quarts  of  ground  feed,  according  to  the 
size  and  condition  of  the  animals,  will  make  an 
excellent  ration  for  them.  The  ground  feed 
may  consist  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
ground  oats,  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  or 
middlings,  with  one-fourth  part  oilnxeal  or 
ground  linseed  cake.  Of  course  these  propor¬ 
tions  may  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 
Allow  water  frequently  in  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  always  before  feeding  the  grain 
instead  of  after.  An  excellent  method  is  to 
always  have  a  bucket  of  water  before  them. 
Do  not  work  immediately  after  a  full  feed  or 
drink.  If  the  difficulty  is  due  to  some  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  air  passage  a  personal  exam¬ 
ination  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
exact  cause.  Such  animals  should  not  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes,  since  their  off¬ 
springs  are  very  liable  to  be  similarly  affected 
or  so  predisposed  that  they  soon  become 
affected. 

POLL  EVIL. 

A.  J.,  Lincoln .  N.  J, — My  mare  has  been 
troubled  with  poll  evil  for  several  months, 
not  badly,  but  a  little  matter  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  discharged.  About  two  months  ago 
it  apparently  healed,  but  a  week  ago  it  began 
to  discharge  more  than  ever.  I  wash  it  twice 
a  day  and  apply  diluted  carbolic  acid.  There 
is  no  swelling  and  the  hole  is  so  small  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  acid  into  it.  What  should 
be  the  treatment? 

Ans. — Probe  the  opening  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  depth  of  the  sac  and  also  to  see  if 
there  are  more  than  one,  which  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  case.  Then  make  a  free  incision  to 
the  base  of  the  sac,  to  allow  the  pus  to 
escape.  Another  method  is  to  pass  a  seton 
out  at  the  base  of  the  sac  to  form  a  drainage 
for  the  pus.  The  tape  should  be  tied  iu  until 
healing  is  well  advanced,  then  gradually 
drawn  out  and  left  haugiug  from  the  bottom, 
as  the  wouud  heals  from  above  downward. 
The  method  of  free  incision  is  usually  prefer¬ 
able,  however.  If  possible  employ  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinary  surgeon  to  probe  and  open  the 
sacs.  With  the  sacs  all  laid  open  so  that  you 
are  able  to  reach  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
surface  with  your  dressing,  a  speedy  recovery 
may  usually  be  expected.  Continue  the 
diluted  carbolic  acid  wash  daily,  or  use  chlo¬ 
ride  of  zinc — one  dram  in  a  quart  of  water — 
the  zinc  will  probably  be  best  at  first,  the  car¬ 
bolic  acid  better  after  healiug  has  begun.  In 
dressing  make  sure  that  the  diseased  surface 
is  reached.  During  the  treatment  the  animal 
should  be  kept  indoors  and  fed  ouly  from  a 
high  rack,  so  as  to  keep  the  head  elevated. 
Even  after  recovery  the  auimal  should  not  be 
turned  to  pasture  or  fed  from  a  low  rack  for 
at  least  a  year.  Low  stables  and  doorways, 
where  the  animal  will  bruise  the  poll  by 
throwing  up  the  head,  should  be  avoided. 
The  over-draw  check  should  not  be  used. 
Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treating 
the  case  internally.  Simply  keep  the  animal 
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in  good,  healthy,  growing  condition.  Give  a 
restricted  laxative  diet;  grass,  eoru-fodder, 
roots,  wheat,  bran  mashes,  ground  linseed, 
etc.,  are  all  excellent.  If  necessary,  keep  the 
bowels  open  with  small  doses  of  aloes. 

BURNING  STUBBLE. 

13.  B.,  Crawford  svit  I  e ,  2nd.— I  have 
been  advised  by  a  neighbor  to  burn  the  wheat 
stubble  to  increase  the  next  crop  of  wheat,  or 
at  least  to  do  so  on  a  strip  as  an  experiment. 
Now  I  am  opposed  to  burning  anything  that 
can  be  plowed  under.  Admitting  that  the 
next  crop  would  be  increased  by  buring  over 
the  ground,  would  I  not  lose  in  the  long  run  ? 
It  seems  to  me  the  humus  of  the  soil  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  continual  rotting  of  stubble 
and  roots,  while  the  constant  burning  of 
these  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
ground  more  like  hard-pan.  I  have  observed 
that  if  manure,  straw,  or  trash  of  any  kiud  is 
plowed  under  on  ground  so  hard  that  one  can 
hardly  keep  the  plow  in,  the  ground  will  in 
time  become  loose  and  friable. 

Ans. —  tn  the  Rural's  opinion  our  friend  is 
wholly  right.  We  gain  nothing  by  burning 
the  stubble  except,  perhaps,  a  readier  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  potash  and  phosphate  contained 
in  the  stubble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  lost. 

POOR-CONDITIONED  HORSE. 

C.  P.  13.,  Stafford.  N.  Y. — 1.  My  six- year- 
old  horse  is  out  of  condition.  He  eats  well, 
but  blotches  appear  on  or  under  his  skin, 
especially  under  the  collar,  and  galls  are  easily 
produced.  He  is  also  troubled  with  scratches 
and  his  sheath  is  sometimes  swollen.  How 
should  he  be  treated  ? 

ANSWERED  BT  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

1.  Give  five  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes  twice 
daily,  one-half  ounce  each  powdered  gentian, 
niter  and  carbonate  of  soda,  Tf  there  ismuch 
itching  of  the  skin  wash  once  or  twice  daily 
with  strong  soap-suds  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
one  dram  in  each  pint  of  water.  The  animal 
should  be  thoroughly  groomed  to  keep  the 
skin  clean;  the  stable  kept  clean,  dry  and 
airy;  the  diet  restricted  and  laxative.  2. 
Soften  and  remove  the  scabs  with  warm  cas- 
tilo  soap-suds.  Then  apply  benzoated  oxide 
of  zinc.  When  the  skin  becomes  clean  apply 
vaseline  or  an  ointment  of  spermaceti  and 
almond  oil.  3.  See  that  the  sheath  is  kept 
clean.  For  occasional  slight  swellings  apply 
cold  water.  In  cleaning  the  sheath  great 
care  should  be  taken  not’to  injure  the  parts. 

CARE  OF  CIONS  CUT  IN  FALL. 

F.  S.  IF.,  Sweetwater ,  Iowa. — How  shall  I 
take  care  of  jiear  and  apple  cions  if  cut  this 
fall  so  that  they  will  grow  in  the  spring  ? 

Ans. — In  the  North  cions  cut  in  the  fall  are 
best  preserved  by  tying  them  in  bundles,  care¬ 
fully  labeled,  aud  packing  them  firmly  in 
green  sawdust,  just  a-s  it  comes  from  the  wet 
log.  This  is  just  wet  enough  to  keep  them 
fresh,  and  yet  not  too  wet,  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  mold  or  rot.  But  as  far  South  as 
Tennessee,  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them 
in  advance  of  the  time  when  they  are  to  be 
used,  they  could  be  well  preserved  by  burying 
them  in  the  earth  in  a  spot  where  water  will 
not  get  to  them.  To  beep  them  accessible  in 
freezing  weather,  the  place  where  they  are 
buried  should  be  covered  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  straw.  Where  sawdust  cannot  be 
had  we  find  that  clear  sphagnum  moss,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  the  water  which  can  be  removed 
by  strong  pressure,  makes  a  good  packing 
material.  Sand  and  earth  are  used,  but  they 
make  the  cions  gritty,  thus  dulling  the  knife 
ingrafting.  Cions  placed  in  a  box,  whether  in 
sawdust  or  moss,  should  be  closely  covered 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place  to  prevent  drying 
out. 

THE  HIGHEST  TIDE. 

C.  W.  B.,  Millcreek,  Pa. — Does  the  tide  rise 
anywhere  to  a  hight  of  75  feet  t  Does  it 
reach  that  hight  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada  ? 

Ans. — The  highest  tido  in  any  part  of  the 
world  occurs  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a  deep  in¬ 
let  of  the  Atlantic  separating  the  Canadian 
Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  tide  here  begins  to  rise  unusually  high  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay,  between  the  south¬ 
western  end  of  the  pen  insula  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Maine,  and  continues  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
as  it  advances  up  the  contracting  bay,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  it  attains  the  greatest 
hight.  The  upper  part  brauckes  into  two 
inlets.  That  on  the  west  runs  30  miles  to  the 
north,  between  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  known  os  Chigneeto  Bay  ;  that 
more  to  the  south  is  called  Mines  Channel  and 
opens  into  Mines  Basin  in  Nova  Scotia.  Truro 
is  at  the  head  or  eastern  end  of  this  Basin. 
The  usual  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  Basin  is  about 
45  feet,  while  in  the  upper  part  of  Chignecto 
Bay  it  rises  to  a  bight  of  GO  feet  or  over. 
Spring  tides  are  probably  from  eight  to  11 
feet  higher  in  both  places.  When  a  heavy 
storm  from  the  south  drives  up  the  waters 
during  a  spring  tide,  it  may  reach  a  hight  of 
75  feet  at  Hopewell  at^tko  kead^of„Ckigneeto 


Bay,  but  hardly  at  Truro,  at  the  head  of  Mines 
Basin. 

KEEPING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

K.  T.  Erlwardsville ,  Kan. — How  can  sweet 
potatoes  be  kept? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  B.  PRINCE,  OF  N.  C. 

The  appliances  in  use  here  for  keeping  sweet 
potatoes  are  quite  simple  as  is  also  the  process, 
but  the  success  of  the  method  is  fully  attested 
by  the  fact  that  seed  is  usually  plentiful  in 
spring  and  our  markets  are  well  supplied 
nearly  the  year  through.  For  storing,  we 
build  a  log  cabin  about  10  feet  by  10  feet  aud 
five  to  six  feet  high;  cover  with  poles  and 
earth  sufficient  to  exclude  frost,  and  over  this 
a  roof  projects  to  protect  the  walls,  leaving 
the  gable  ends  open.  Tlie  walls  are  chinckod 
and  thoroughly  daubed  on  both  sides.  Bins 
are  built  around  the  inside,  iu  which  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  placed  on  the  day  they  are  dug. 
"When, after  a  few  days  they  sweat,  a  charcoal 
fire  is  used.  A  small  hollow  in  the  earth  floor 
or  an  old  kettle  bolds  the  fire.  Many  make  no 
preparation,  but  when  fire  is  needed  merely 
shovel  up  a  pailful  of  hot  ashes  or  coals  from 
the  sitting-room  fireplace.  After  the  sweat¬ 
ing  has  subsided,  fire  is  seldom  used  in 
this  climate  until  near  Christmas:  but  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little — aud  but  a  little — ventil¬ 
ation  is  required  and  this  is  obtained 
by  leaving  the  door  ajar  for  an  hour 
in  the  middle  of  warm  days.  I  can  re¬ 
call  no  instance  where  a  thermometer  is  used, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  temperature 
at  which  it  should  stand.  Fire  is  used  when¬ 
ever  the  one  in  charge  judges  it  necessary. 
There  is  no  danger  of  keeping  the  place  too 
warm  or  too  dry,  provided  sprouts  do  not 
start.  A  fire  producing  smoke  injures  the 
potatoes  for  market.  When  large  quantities 
are  to  be  storpd,  I  know’  no  reason  why  any 
frost-proof  building  warmed  by  stoves  might 
not  supply  every  requisite. 

Miscellaneous. 

S'.  E.,  Alexandcrsmlle,  Ohio. — What  kind 
of  commercial  fertilizer  would  be  best  for 
wheat  and  barley  on  sandy  loam  bottom  la’  d. 
The  land  is  underdrained  and  usually  yields 
15  to  25  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  from 
35  to  40  bushels  of  barley. 

Ans. — You  can  ascertain  whether  your 
land  needs  one  or  all  of  the  food  constituents 
needed  by  these  crops  only  by  trial.  If  you 
can  not  make  the  trial,  the  only  safe  wav  is  to 
buy  “complete”  fertilizers,  put  up  by  manu¬ 
facturers  for  wheat  and  barley,  or  purchase 
your  own  ingredients  if  you  can  save  by  so 
doing.  You  need  a  fertilizer  whtrh  will  give 
the  following  proportions  of  plant  food  : 
ammonia  six  per  cent:  pboshporic  acid  eight 
per  cent;  potash  seven  per  cent.  If  you  wish 
to  try  fertilizers  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
what  constituents  your  land  most  needs,  try 
on  one  plot  kaiuit;  on  another  burnt  bone;  on 
another  raw’  bone  flour,  and  then  on  other  plots 
various  combinations,  adding  to  one  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  blood  or  some¬ 
thing  else  containing  more  nitrogen  than  the 
ra  w  bones  contain. 

P.  S.  S Jasper,  Ar.  Y — My  young  mare 
has  been  coughing  up  the.  thickest  kind  of 
matter  for  over  a  year.  She  has  a  rattle  in 
her  nostrils,  but  there  is  no  swelling  about 
her  head  or  neck.  If  she  gets  a  little  tar  iu 
the  morning,  she  won’t  cough  during  the  day, 
but  the  cough  is  as  bad  as  usual  the  next  day. 
Bow  should  she  be  treated? 

Ans. — Apply  some  counter-irritant  over  the 
whole  region  Of  the  throat  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Equal  parts  of  olive  oil,  ammonia  and 
oil  of  turpentine  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
Mix,  shake  well  before  using,  apply  to  the 
throat  and  rub  well  in  with  the  hand.  If  re¬ 
peated  applications  raise  a  blister,  apply  less 
frequently.  It  will  be  well  to  slightly  blister 
the  throat,  but  it  should  not  be  severely  blis¬ 
tered.  Internally  continue  the  tar  in  small 
doses  if  it  proves  effective,  or  give  twice  daily 
two  drams  each  of  solid  extract  of  belladonna, 
chlorate  of  potash  and  niter,  mixed  with  honey 
or  sirup  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  then 
smeared  upon  the  back  teeth,  to  be  swallowed 
at  leisure.  Also  give  the  following  powder 
night  aud  morning  in  the  feed:  one-hall’ ounce 
each  powdered  gentian  and  giuger  and  two 
drams  sulphate  of  iron.  Omit  the  iron  on  al¬ 
ternate  weeks.  The  diet  should  be  laxative 
— grass,  corn-fodder,  roots,  etc. — or  the  bowels 
kept  open  by  dram  doses  of  aloes  with  the 
above  powders. 

W.  M.  H .,  Hosensack ,  Pa. — When  should 
peach  stones  be  put  in  sand?  How  thick 
should  the  sand  be  between  the  stones  ?  Shou  Id 
it  be  kept  wet  or  dry  ?  Should  the  place  be 
cold  or  warm  in  winter?  When  should  the 
pits  be  planted  ? 

Ans.— As  soon  as  the  pita  are  taken  from 
the  peaches  and  dried.  Let  the  layer  of  sand 
merely  separate  the  pits.  The  sand  may  be 
merely  moist.  The  box  may  be  buried  a  foot 
deep  in  a  well-drained  place,  or  kept  in  the 


cellar.  The  pita  should  be  planted,  in  the 
spring  in  drills.  They  may  be  planted  now. 

They  will  sprout  next  spring. 

G.  IF.  P,  J  f'l  iionb'ir  i,  Y.  Y. — What  can 
be  done  for  a  young  horse  inclined  to  rub  his 
mane  and  tail?  What  will  make  the  hair 
grow  where  it  has  been  rubbed  off? 

Ans.— "Wash  w  ith  some  soap-suds  ami  when 
dry  apply  sulphur  and  oil  of  tar  ointment. 
Various  causes,  as  lousiness,  mange,  skin  erup¬ 
tion,  intestinal  parasites  or  want  of  proper 
grooming  may’  induce  the  rubbing.  Try  to 
discover  and  remove  the  cause.  The  hair  will 
grow  w’hen  ihe  horse  ceases  rubbing,  if  he 
is  in  good,  healthy  condition. 

R.  A.  T.,  Branford ,  Fla. — What  is  the 
name  of  the  latest  variety  of  peach  that  is  suc¬ 
cessful  iu  the  South,  aud  where  can  it  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Ans. — Tf  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  Florida, 
we  mention  the  Pallas  Peach,  one  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  varieties.  The  Persian  sorts  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  v’ell  there,  though  succeeding  well  in 
some  parts  of  the  South. 

A.  IF.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — We  cannot  name 
the  insect  from  the  description.  Tell  us  its 
size,  color,  w  hat  it  feeds  upon  aud  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  possible. 

G.,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. — Who makos  the  hay 
press  which  is  said  to  press  hay  so  compactly 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  wood,  spoken  of 
in  a  late  Rural.  page  543? 

Ans.— P.  K.  Dederick  &  Co.,  of  Albany. 
N.  Y. 

DISCUSSION. 

STRAWBERRY  SETTING  TN  THE  FALL  NOT 
ADVISABLE. 

C.  E.  B  .  Middleton,  Pa.— In  the  Rural 
of  Sep.  3  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Green's 
method  of  potting  strawberry  plants. 
The  fine  view  in  the  engraving  and 
the  reading  of  the  accompanying  description, 
afforded  me  much  pleasure;  but  I,  for  one, 
am  not  favorable  to  fall  setting  of  strawberry 
plants  even  if  pot  plants  can  be  secured. 
While  it  may  be  admissible  in  a  small  way  or 
in  extremely  rich  soil,  it  certainly  is  not.  the 
best  in  large  plantings.  While  an  expert  may 
carry  them  through  so  as  to  get  a  good  crop  iu 
nine  mouths  from  planting,  the  inexperi¬ 
enced,  nine  times  iii  tan,  will  fail  to  secure  a 
paying  crop  so  soon, and  will  have  much  more 
trouble  with  weeds  in  early’  spring.  The  past 
w’iuter  wras  extremely  hard  ou  strawberry 
beds, and  fall  settings  were  nearly,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  ruined  in  our  country.  Last  August  I 
obtained  a  few’  dozen  pot  plants  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  in  good  condition,  I  had  no  trouble  to 
grow.  I  gave  them  extra  care,  watered  them 
in  time  of  drought  and  gave  them  hand  cul¬ 
ture,  mulched  them  well ;  still  there  was  but 
a  very  moderate  supply  of  fruit.  Of  course 
they  commenced  growing  early,  and  for 
awhile  were  ahead  of  spring-set  plants,  but  at 
present  my  spring  set  plants  give  promise  of 
a  better  yield  than  they.  While  T  saved  mine, 
I  could  notice  a  number  of  failures  among 
those  who  set  layer  plants  in  the  fall.  If  four 
men  can  pot  only’  1,000  plants  per  day,  it 
seems  to  me  that  old  varieties  must  cost  con¬ 
siderable  or  tho  grower  will  be  “left;”  while  on 
such  varieties,  as  the  Jessie,  it  may  be  a  little 
bonanza  as  long  as  the  price  keeps  up.  I  set 
out  20  Jessies  in  the  spring;  a  few  fruited  and 
the  fruit  was  large  aud  of  the  very  best  quali¬ 
ty.  It.  is  the  most  promising  variety  in 
growth  I  now  have  among  18  different  kiuds. 
It  makes  plenty  of  plants.  I  expect  to  raise 
1,000  plants  from  those  20  set  out.  I  have  one 
iu  the  garden  on  which  I  can  now  see  100  or 
more.  Gandy’s  Prize  is  also  a  good  grower. 
Jewell  is  very  particular  as  to  soil  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  It  does  well  in  one  kind  of  soil  I 
have,  while  in  a  different  one  it  does  poorly. 
Bubach  seems  to  be  all  right  so  far. 

W.  H.  R.  TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY  TOUGALOO, 

miss.— On  page  501,  Aug  27,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wager-Fisher  asks  if  any’ Rural  reader  can 
tell  her  tho  name  of  the  tree  described  by  her 
as  growing  in  Atlanta  aud  other  southern 
cities,  It  is,  undoubtedly,  Paulownia  im¬ 
perial  is,  order,  Scrophulariaceae.  I  have  seen 
it  growing  here.  Tho  China-tree,  (Melia  Aze- 
darach)  is  au  entirely  different  sort  both  in 
form  of  leaf  ami  blossom.  The  Paulowuia 
has  leaves  resembling  thecatalpa,  but  perhaps 
larger;  while  the  China-tree  has  a  pmuately 
compound  leaf,  with  a  small  lilac-colorod 
flower,  instead  of  tho  very  large  purple  flower 
of  the  former.  • 


DELAWARE  WATER  GAP. 

(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

Why  we  selected  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
for  a  short  vacation,  among  the  hundreds  of 
attractive  summer  resorts  within  the  same 


distance  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  a  question 
that  may  interest  many  of  our  readers  who, 
like  ourselves,  feel  that  no  matter  how  attrac¬ 
tive  one’s  own  home  is,  a  change  of  scene,  of 
air,  of  faces,  is  really  needed  from  time  to 
time.  A  paradise  becomes  insufferable  just 
as  soon  as  one  feels  lie  is  confined  there  for 
life.  Those  who  dwell  near  the  ocean  Jong 
for  the  mountains,  and  the  dwellers  among 
the  mountains  enjoy  the  ocean  and  its  salt  air. 
Here  we  are  in  the  mountains— spurts  of  tho 
Blue  Ridge,  80  miles  from  New  York— on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  This  river  is  400  feet 
above  sen  level,  while  the  mountains  on  eith<  r 
side,  of  every  shape  and  size,  reach  their  high¬ 
est  altitude  with  Mount  Minsi  on  one  side  and 
Mount  Tammany  on  tho  other,  their  precipi¬ 
tous  sides  forming  what  is  known,  as  the  Gap, 
through  which  the  Delaware  flows  iu  its  beau¬ 
tiful,  winding  course.  The  fishing,  mostly 
Black  Bass,  is  generally  good,  and  a  multitude 
of  nicely’  fitted  boats  and  a  tidy  little  steamer 
are  always  ready  for  the  guests  of  the  hotels. 
One  of  these,  tho  Kittatiimy  House,  is  located 
almost  perpendicularly’  above,  the  river,  150 
feet,  upon  a  natural  plateau  of  the  mountain, 
an  acre  or  so  in  extant,  with  a  circuitous,  wild 
but  good  road  leading  to  tho  village  one  way 
and  along  the  river  the  other.  Still  above, 
150  feet  more,  is  the  Gap  House  Both  houses 
are  fine  structures,  capable  of  accommodating 
300  guests  each.  Beds  of  flowers  are  every- 
wbere.  Vines  of  many  different  kinds  are 
trained  over  the  piazzas.  Both  houses  are  on 
the  friendliest  of  terms  and  the  guests  of  either 
freely  visit  aud  are  welcomed  by  the  other.  A 
charming  lake  of  pure  water  spreads  out  be¬ 
neath  the  Gap  House,  surrounded  by  the  or¬ 
iginal  forest  trees— oaks,  chestnuts,  maples, 
tulips  and  hemlocks. 

Paths  leading  hither  and  thither  through 
the  forests,  over  rocks,  giving  glimpses  of  the 
grand  scenery  around,  lead  to  many’  delight¬ 
ful  places  of  interest.  The  glens,  little  valley’s, 
ravines,  giddy  hights,  varied  vistas,  graudly 
extended  views;  the  mountain  springs  that 
trickle  over  the  rocks,  the  refreshing  water¬ 
falls  that  rush  over  oue  ledge  of  rocks  to 
splash  over  another  ledge  far  below— such 
beauties  abound  here  and  give  the  visitor 
never-failing  sources  of  delightful  occupation, 
But  I  must  not  dwell  upon  these  things.  The 
air  is  dry  and  pure.  There  is  no  malaria 
whatever,  uo  mosquitoes  and  but  few  flies. 
The  drainage,  so  imperfect  at  many  so-called 
"health”  resorts,  is  here  absolutely  perfect; 
the  slops  from  the  kitchens  and  vaults  being 
carried  through  large  iron  pipes  down  tho 
mountain  out  into  the  Delaware.  The  moun¬ 
tain  springs  and  water-courses  supply  both 
houses  with  pure  water  and  give  the  power 
for  raising  the  elevators. 

There  are  many  hotels  here.  It  is  a  place 
of  hotels  and  “cottages.”  All  seem  to  work 
in  unity.  I  have  never  heard  one  proprietor 
speak  slightingly  of  another.  At  the  station, 
omnibuses  are  ready  for  all  new-comers,  but 
there  is  uo  loud  talk.  No  bawling  among  the 
porters  to  call  attention  to  their  respective 
houses.  The  Kittatiuny  where  we  are  stop¬ 
ping  is  a  bome-like  hotel.  The  proprietors 
have  always  lived  hero  with  their  families 
who  mingle  freely  and  courteously  with  the 
guests,  always  obligingly’ attentive,  never  ob¬ 
trusive.  Home-like,  yes.  It  is  no  place  for 
those  who  set  themselves  up  as  better 
than  anyone  else;  uo  place  for  those  who  de¬ 
mand  that  their  money  should  insure  them 
marked  consideration.  Everything  works  in  a 
way  that  does  uot  show  the  labor,  the  friction, 
the  constant uod  trained  care  indispensable  to 
a  well-conducted  summer  hotel.  We  hear  no 
wrangling  among  servants,  all  of  whom  are 
colored,  many  having  served  here  for  half 
their  lives.  The  children  are  allowed  every 
liberty  short  of  the  license  which  would  auuoy’ 
others. 

The  Gap  House  is  couducted  in  much  the 
same  way,  though  the  higher  situation  and 
quieter  surroundings  uttract  a  somewhat 
more  fastidious  class  of  people. 

The  mountains  iu  nrnuy  parts  are  clothed 
with  the  Rose  Bay  (Rhododendron  maxi¬ 
mum)  some  of  them  20  feet  high,  making  in  • 
earlier  summer  a  grand  display  of  floral 
beauty,  scarcely  equaled  by’  any  other  moun¬ 
tain  shrub.  I  need  scarcely  leugthen  my 
letter  to  speak  of  this  captivating  country  ag¬ 
riculturally.  Corn,  oats,  rye  aud  buckwheat 
are  the  chief  crops — tho  fertile  lands  of  the 
Minnisiuk  Yalloy  yielding  them  bountifully, 
while  cattle-raising  is  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  engaged  in  by  enterprising 
farmers. 

Well,  you  see,  good  readers,  that  we  find 
time  to  think  of  you  even  during  a  little 
sojourn  away  from  home  which,  iu  spite  of 
our  philosophy,  we  rarely’  find  time  to 
enjoy.  _  _  c. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines  Polk,  Co.  Sept.  2. — The 
corn  crop  is  made.  No  change  iu  the  weather 
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can  affect  the  yield  now.  The  best  conclusions 
are  that  we  have  one-third  of  a  crop.  I  have 
examined  many  fields,  and  also  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  corn  prepared  for  the  fair,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  well  the  crop  has  done  through 
such  a  drought.  The  ears  are  short  hut  well 
filled— whero  it  escaped  chinch  bugs— and  well 
matured.  There  are  through  the  fields  a 
great  many  stalks  that  never  made  any  ears 
at  all.  A  great  portion  of  the  crop  in  this 
country  will  be  cut  and  shocked,  I  notice 
some  sloughs  on  which  a  team  could  not  get  to 
cut  the  grass  three  years  ago.  They  were 
tiled  and  the  corn  on  them  is  the  best  in  the 
country.  I  have  seen  that  tiling  will  pay.  We 
have  had  of  late  light  showers  which  have 
done  much  to  cool  the  air,  and  render  life 
more  endurable  and  to  start  the  Blue  Grass 
for  fall  pastures.  If  wo  could  only  have  a 
little  11101*0  rain  our  pastures  would  soon  be 
green  again.  Our  late  potato  crop  is  past  all 
hope,  being  the  poorest  ever  grown.  Oue  man, 
the  most  extensive  grower  of  late  potatoes  in 
the  county,  said  to  me  this  morning  that  a 
large  portion  of  his  crop  would  not  be  worth 
harvesting.  We  have  grasshoppers  and 
chinch  bugs  plenty  yet,  though  they  can  not 
do  much  harm  now.  Water  still  very  scarce. 
The  grape  crop  is  large  and  fine  grapes  are  a 
drug  on  our  market  at  four  cents  per  pound. 
Our  State  fair,  which  opens  to-day,  promises  to 
be  the  best  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  weather 
is  fine  for  the  fair,  and  the  grounds  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  water  and  food  in  abun¬ 
dance  for  man  and  beast  have  been  provided. 
The  entries  so  far  are  large.  F.  s.  w. 

Sibley,  Osceola,  Iowa,  Sept.  2. — A  heavy 
rain  is  falling,  the  first  to  soak  the  ground  for 
a  year.  The  snow  water  ran  off  while  the 
ground  was  frozen;  nevertheless  the  crop  will 
average  as  well  as  in  any  previous  year.  All 
early -sown  grain  is  very  good.  Timothy  not 
over  a  quarter  crop.  Wheat  is  yielding  from 
12  to  28  bushels  per  acre;  oats  25  to  75;  barley 
25  to  40.  Potatoes,  a  fair  crop.  Corn  extra. 

G.  s.  D, 

New  Hampshire. 

South  Sutton,  Merrimack  Co.,  — All 
grain  crops  are  only  about  one-third  of  an 
average.  Apples  scarce.  Potatoes  rotting 
and  worms  working  in  places.  A  very  heavy 
hay  crop.  Corn  promises  well.  Plums  are 
rotting  badly.  Half  my  Lombard  and  Gage 
plums  are  spoiled.  Grapes,  a  full  crop. 

n  b.  c. 

Dover,  Stafford  Co.,  Sept.  5. — August 
was  a  wet  and  warm  month,  and  many 
farmers  are  only  just  done  haying.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  hay  harvested  is  of  poorer  quality 
than  usual.  The  potato  crop  is  tnueb  injured 
by  rains,  rust  and  rot  doing  much  damage. 
The  crop  will  not  be  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
last  year's.  Corn  will  be  an  average.  Ap¬ 
ples,  a  very  light  crop— more  so  than  for 
many  years.  Fields  and  pastures  never 
looked  finer  at  this  season.  j.  m.  h. 

New  York. 

South  Apalachtn,  Tioga  Co.,  Aug.  27. — 
Crops  are  looking  fair.  Potatoes  will  be 
three-quarters  of  a  crop.  Oats  a  fair  yield, 
but  very  light  in  weight.  Rye  and  wheat 
good.  Hay  light.  Corn  looking  fine.  Hops 
good.  n.  k.  s. 

Lawrenceville,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
August  20. — The  Rural  seeds  were  extra 
good  and  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  thereof 
with  much  relish.  The  flowers  are  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all,  especially  the  poppies.  1  put 
some  around  my  onion  bed,  which  was  near 
the  cucumber  patch,  to  keep  the  bugs  away, 
and  not  a  striped  bug  has  come  near  them. 
T7e  have  seven  large  melons  growing,  and 
have  just  tried  a  squash  and  found  it  excel¬ 
lent.  Last  year’s  corn  yielded  well,  and  we 
plauted  it  this  year  for  our  field  crop.  Father 
is  an  old  farmer — SO — and  thinks  the  Rural 
indispensable  and  the  seeds  unrivaled,  k.e.h. 

North  Carolina. 

Henderson,  Vance  Co.,  N.  C.,  Sept.  1. — 
We  have  had  an  excessively  wet  summer, 
Every  crop  harvested  that  water  could  injure 
has  so  far  boon  nearly  ruined — wheat,  oats, 
hay  and  fodder.  Cool  this  week.  M.  b.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

C-ablton,  Mercer  Co. — Wo  had  a  very  dry 
summer  until  Aug.  5th,  when  we  had  a  terri¬ 
fic  thunder  storm.  Since  then  we  have  had 
plenty  of  rain,  which  has  started  the  pastures 
nicely  and  made  a  great  growth  of  buck¬ 
wheat  straw,  but  as  yet  very  little  grain. 
Unless  the  fall  is  unusually  favorable  buck¬ 
wheat  will  be  a  failure.  Much  of  the  thrash¬ 
ing  is  done,  and  machine  men  report  a  very 
light  yield  in  proportion  to  the  straw.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  at  least  2(KI  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  700  bushels  of  oats,  but  t  hrashed  only  170 
bushels  of  wheat  and  514  of  oats,  and  the 
thrashers  said  mine  were  the  best  they  had 
thrashed.  Hay  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  a 
failure.  Corn  average.  Fruit  light. 

J.  A.  J. 


West  Virginia. 

Dulin,  Wirt  Co.,  Sept.  3. — We  are  having 
a  terrible  drought  here.  There  will  not  be 
half  a  crop  of  corn  and  no  late  potatoes. 

G.  w.  MCD. 


“Against  Oleo.” — The  law  against  oleo¬ 
margarine  was  made  more  striugent  than  ever 
by  the  last  N.  Y.  Legislature.  Here  is  a  new 
section : — 

No  keeper  or  proprietor  of  any  bakery, 
hotel,  tavern,  hoarding  house,  restaurant, 
saloou,  lunch  counter  or  place  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment,  or  any  person  having  charge 
thereof  or  employed  thereat,  shall  keep,  use 
or  serve  therein,  either  as  food  for  their 
guests,  hoarders,  patrons  or  customers  or  for 
cooking  purposes,  any  article  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  or  resemblance  of  natural  butter  or 
cheese,  *  *  *  This  section  shall  not  be  so 
construed  as  to  require  evidence  of  a  wilful 
or  intentional  violation  thereof. 

A  violation  of  this  section  is  declared  a  mis¬ 
demeanor.  punishable  hy  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $200,  or  not  less  that 
10  nor  more  than  30  days’  imprisonment  for 
the  first  offense.  For  ever}’-  subsequent 
offense  the  penalty  Is  imprisonment  for  one 
year.  The  act  further  provides  that  an 
officer  armed  with  a  search  warrant  may 
enter  any  hotel,  restaurant  or  boarding-house 
to  ascertain  whether  the  law  is  being  vio¬ 
lated. 


Beet  root  Sugar  Cultivation  in  the 
United  States.— Mr.  Claus  Spreckels,  the 
great  sugar  refiner,  is  reported  to  be  con¬ 
templating  the  experiment  of  growing  beet¬ 
root  sngar  iu  this  country  in  one  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Western  States.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
climate  is  similar  to  that  iu  Germany  and 
Austria,  where  beet-root  cultivation  is  a 
most  important  industry.  As  is  well  known, 
the  cultivation  of  beet  sugar  has  been  very 
profitable  iu  those  aud  other  European 
countries,  where  high  bounties  have  been 
paid  by  the  governments.  If  it  is  true  as  re¬ 
ported  that  such  experiments  are  contemp¬ 
lated.  the  outcome  of  them  will  be  closely 
watched.  Whether  under  present  couditious 
of  low  sugar  prices  it  is  possible  to  success¬ 
fully  make  this  sugar  in  this  country  is  an 
interesting  question.  In  1886,  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States  was  1,388,125  tons,  of  which  only  one- 
tenth  was  produced  in  this  country.  A  tele¬ 
gram  from  Montreal  last  Monday  says, that  it 
had  been  decided  to  open  a  beet-root  sugar 
factory  at  Berthier,  Quebec,  next  summer, 
with  a  capitnl  of  $300,000. 

RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 

The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  the  Diehl- 
Mediterranean  wheat,  of  which  considerable 
was  grown  in  that  State  the  past  season,  has 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  variety,  and  will  be 
largely  sown  this  fall.  Had  the  year  been  a 
favorable  one  there  would  have  been  some 
phenomenal  yields,  as  early  in  the  seasou  it 
was  very  promising.  As  it  was  it  did  better 
than  most  other  varieties,  and  its  flouring 
qualities  are  excellent. . . . . . . 

John  Burr,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  who 
has  origiuated  a  number  of  grapes  that  will 
become  better  known  in  the  near  future, 
writes  ns  that  “a  vine  should  never  be  left  to 
overbear.  More  vines  are  ruined  by  being 
allowed  to  overbear  than  by  any  other  cause.” 

A  writer  iu  the  London  Garden  says  that 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  deserves  to  bo  noted  as  per¬ 
haps  the  bust  purple  hybrid  perpetual  rose  in 
cultivation.  The  color  is  claret-purple.  We 
believe  it  is  not  known  here . . 

The  wide-awake  agricultural  editor  of  the 
Press  says:  “We  regret  to  see  the  editor  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  who  very  justly 
insists  upon  botanical  accuracy  in  others, 
oalliug  our  common  hemlock  Abies  (Piceal 
Canadensis.  Tsuga  is  the  correct  name." 
For  the  once  we  th  nk  the  Press  editor  hy¬ 
percritical.  We  don’t  like  to  upset  better- 
kuowu  names  for  those  uot  so  well  known 
without  pressing  reasons,  and  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  slow,  for  example,  to  give  up  Abies  for 
Picca  and  conversely.  Haven’t  we  a  right  to 
follow  Dr.  Gray  aud  lots  of  other  authorities 
instead  of  Carrif>re  or  Endlicher  as  to  the 
Hemlock  Spruce?  The  old  botanists  called 
the  spruce  / Vcea  aud  the  fir  Abies.  Then 
Liiuumts  changed  these  names,  aud  we  believe 
Dr.  Englenuinn  was  about  the  first  to  again 
insist  upon  the  old  botanists'  names.  But  the 
change  upsets  nurserymen's  catalogues  and 
popular  works  and  perplexes  people  not  well 
posted  in  botany.  The  same  may  be  said  as 
to  Tsuga.  While  we  have  flrstrate  authori¬ 
ties  who  call  the  Hemlock  Spruce  Abies,  we 
do  uot  see  that  we  are  wrong  in  preferring 


this  name  to  that  preferred  by  other  author¬ 
ities.  For  the  Hemlock  Spruce  we  do  not  see 
why  we  may  uot  take  Abies  Canadensis  after 
Miohaux,  as  well  as  Tsuga  Canadensis  after 
Carrifere.  Or  for  that  matter,  we  might  call 
it  Pinus  Canadensis  after  Willd,  or  Finns 
Americana  after  Du  Roi,  or  Abies  Americana 
after  Marsh,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum — almost. 

According  to  Dr.  Goessman,  as  quoted  by 
the  Weekly  Press,  carbonate  of  lime  is  often 
found  in  dairy  salt  in  such  quantities  a  -  to  itn 
pair  its  value.  The  practice  of  salting  with 
brine  enables  the  manufacturer  to  remove 
this  and  other  insoluble  foreign  material. 
Even  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  chlorides 
of  calcium  or  magnesium  gives  a  bitter,  un¬ 
pleasant  taste.  Good  salt  can  not  improve 
carelessly  made  butter  or  cheese,  but  a  lower 
grade  of  salt  will  undeniably  destroy  the 
keeping  quality  of  good  butter  or  cheese. 
Good  dairy  salt  may  become  objectionable  iu 
consequence  of  careless  storing  near  strong- 
smelling  substauces  in  barns . .  „ . 

“Cannot  you  two  arbitrate.”’  asks  Farm, 
Stock  aud  Home.  “  Each  of  you  choose  one 
man  and  let  them  choose  another  and  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  three 
for  settlement,  after  each  has  stated  his 
side  of  ihe  story.  This  will  be  a  'heap'  cheaper, 
and  probably  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory, 
than  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.”... 

The  man  who  crosses  his  legs,  says  a  Times 
editorial,  in  the  horse-cars,  deserved  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  authorities— the  social  authori¬ 
ties  at  least.  Ladies  hold  back  their  dresses 
and  try  to  walk  around  him  without  having 
to  wipe  his  muddy  boots  with  their  skirts, 
while  the  men  who  are  euough  of  high  step¬ 
pers  walk  over  him.  He  is  a  troublesome 
person.  There  are  occasions  when  a  man  can 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  crossing  his  legs  in 
a  horse  car,  stage-coach  or  social  gathering, 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  place 
for  both  of  a  gentlemau’s  feet  is  on  the  floor. 
The  fact  that  well-bred  persons  sometimes  of¬ 
fend  in  this  matter  out  of  forgetfulness  is  no 
excuse  for  them  or  others . 

Prof.  Atwater  says,  in  the  Century,  that 
the  heat  generated  in  the  body,  by  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  food  and  otherwise,  is  continually 
given  off  by  radiation.  With  plenty  of 
clothing  we  can  retain  enough  to  keep  our¬ 
selves  warm  even  in  a  cold  day.  Too  much 
clothing  may  so  interfere  with  radiation  as  to 
make  us  uncomfortably  warm,  The  amount 
of  heat  produced  in  the  body  is  so  large  that 
it  has  been  calculated  that,  if  there  were  no 
way  for  it  to  escape,  there  would  be  enough 
iu  an  average  well-fed  man  to  heat  his  body 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  iu  36 
hours.. . . . . 

Mortimer  Whitehead  says  that  the 
Grange  has  ever  found  the  greatest  opposi¬ 
tion  from  those  who  knew  least  about  it . 

To  reduce  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  by 
reasonably  prompt  sales  of  all  ready  for 
market,  and  of  all  animals  of  such  a  poor 
quality  as  to  be  of  doubtful  profit ;  to  keep 
the  remainder  in  good  condition,  rather  than 
to  compel  them  to  rely  on  the  bare  pasturage; 
to  take  good  care  of  the  straw  from  the  small 
grain  crops,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
seriously  injured  corn  crop  by  cutting  much 
of  it  and  carefully  saving  the  fodder — these 
seem  common-place  suggestions,  but  they  are 
the  best,  says  Prof.  Morrow,  of  Illinois,  in  the 
Breeders’  Gazette,  that  he  can  offer . 

Mr.  M.  W.  Dunham  remarks,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  catalogue,  that  with  13,000,000  of 
horses  in  the  United  States  (at  least  three- 
fourths  of  which  would  be  increased  in  value 
by  increased  size!,  aud  with  no  meaus  of  sup¬ 
plying  ourselves  with  stallions  best  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  improvement,  except  by 
direct  importation  from  France,  we  can 
readily  understand  the  slowness  of  the  pro- 
gressmade,  and  better  realize  the  impossibility 
of  over-production.  One  million  five  hundred 
horses  must  1*'  produced  every  year  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  supply,  requiring  the  services 
of  at  least  60,000  stallions:  aud  the  records 
show  that  ouly  3,000  Percheron  stallions  are 
now  alive  and  in  service  iu  this  country . 

The  Farm  Journal  mentions  chat  when 
careless  Tom  last  used  the  plow  he  hung 
the  clevis  ou  the  feuee.  It  took  a  man  aud 
two  boys  two  hours  to  find  it  when  the  wheat 
ground  was  to  be  harrowed . 

A  writer  says,  that  he  picks  off  melons  that 
set  now  to  give  the  big  ones  a  better  ehauee  to 
ripeu.  The  plan  is  good  enough  in  theory, 
but  doesn't  pay  iu  practice . 

Save  the  largest,  smoothest  and  firmest 
tomatoes  for  seed.  Nothing  is  gained  by  sav¬ 
ing  the  earliest,  regardless  of  size  aud  form. . . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  notes  that  Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  last 
summer  kept  six  cows,  three  by  pasturing  and 
three  by  soiling,  having  the  quality  of  the  two 
herds  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  result 
wasaproduct  of  1,779  pounds  of  milk  from  one 
acre  of  pasture,  producing  82  pounds  of  butter, 


while  one  acre  in  soiling  crops  gave  him  4,782 
pounds  of  milk,  which  made  196  pounds  of 
butter.  The  pasture  was  one  of  the  best  Blue 
Grass  pastures,  capable  of  carrying  a  cow  per 
acre  through  the  season  under  favorable 
weather  conditions . . . . 

Try  the  Springfield  Blackcap.  It  is  nearly 
thornless,  of  good  quality  and  fairly  produc¬ 
tive.  All  other  things  equal,  a  thornless  rasp¬ 
berry  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  pity  that 
little  progress  has  been  made  towards  a  thorn¬ 
less  blackberry  .  . 

Might  it  not  be  arranged  so  that  our  young 
chemists  could  spend  their  vacations  on 
farms,  and  so  go  back  to  the  laboratory  in¬ 
fused  with  the  energy  of  practical  problems 
needing  demonstration,  asks  J.  B.  Olcott? _ 

TnE  Conn.  Com  ant  says:  “The  last  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  a -shocking  full-page  car¬ 
toon.  showing  grim  death  rising  from  the 
baru-yard,  and  clutching  the  farm-house.  If 
this  is  true, — and  it  may  be — it  will  surely  call 
attention  to  our  putrid  streams  aDd  ponds, 
a  city  of  sluggish  sewers,  reeking,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  immense  barn-yard  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cleanse.  Perhaps  the  next  cartoon 
will  exhibit  the  convolutions,  mouths  and 
vents  of  the  city  sewer-serpent,  which  bites  at 
both  euds,  and  often  at  bad  joints  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Bui  let  ns  thank  the  Rural  New-York¬ 
er  for  bravely  showing  the  hazard,  in  these 
times.” . . . . . 

Waldo  F.  Brown  states,  in  the  Farmers 
Review,  that  he  met,  a  few  days  since,  a  man 
who  had  doubled  the  productive  capacity  of  a 
farm  of  160  acres  by  thoroughly  under-drain¬ 
ing  it.  and  whose  signal  success  has  led  many 
of  his  neighbors  to  thoroughly  under-drain 
their  farms,  and  he  asked  him  what  the  effect 
of  his  drains  had  been  in  thi«,  the  driest  of 
all  the  years  on  record  during  the  third  of  a 
century.  He  answered  most  emphatically: 
“Good,’'  said  he;  “I  am  now  plowing  for 
wheat,  and  I  can  plainly  notice  the  difference 
as  I  pass  over  a  drain,  for  the  plow  runs 
easier  and  the  land  shows  more  moisture.” 
Mr.  Brown  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  drain¬ 
age  may  not  be  carried  to  excess  on  the  black, 
loose  (perhaps  peaty)  soil  of  the  prairies.  He 
does  say  without  hesitation,  however,  that  on 
the  clayey,  limestone  soil  i  of  Ohio  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect . 

Mr.  James  Potter,  of  Daviess  Co.,  Ind., 
says,  in  the  same  journal,  that  he  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  tile  and  made  a 
thorough  examination  recently,  and  finds  that 
the  only  com  that  will  ear  to  any  value  is 
over  the  lines  of  tile,  and  a  few  rods  from  the 
lile  on  each  side.  Immediately  on  reaching 
the  rises  in  the  fields,  he  finds  the  com  fired 
badly  and  no  ears  at  all.  He  has  been  making 
inquiry  of  quite  a  number  of  farmers  from 
different  parts  of  the  county  where  tile  is  laid, 
and  has  found  the  results  the  same  as  his  own, 
hence  his  conclusions  are  that  a  thorough  sys¬ 
tem  of  drainage  is  as  profitable  iu  droughts  as 
in  wet  seasons . 
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Beauty 

Skin  &  Scalp 
Restore'l 
»  by  tilt  * 

OUti 

F^ti  i  ^s. 

•YTOTHING  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALL  COM - 
parable  to  the  CtrocURA  Rekedirs  In  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
Belling,  seal)-  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  l.ms  of  hair. 

Cirnom,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Ct’ncrRA  Soap 
an  exquMte  Skin  Beautitler,  prepared  from  It.  exter- 
ntli.v.  and  i  criccitA  RKSOl.VENT.the  new  Blood  Purifier 
internally  are  a  positive  cure  for  everv  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  troni  pimples  to  scrofula.  Cm- 
oV.V-v  an‘  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only  infal- 

llb'c  skin  beauttflers  and  blond  purifiers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  Ccticcha,  50e.;  Soap.  25c 
*l.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co  ,  Boston.  Mass. 

Hr  Send  for  **  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


UAM  HQ  so?t  dove's  down,  and  as  white,  by 
nnilUv  using  Ccticcra  Medicated  Soap. 


NO  P  tRMF.R  who  has 

jised  the  urcK  thorn 
PENCE  will  use  any 

.other  fence, - 

“Any  man  with  brains 
knows  that  this  is  the 
best  fence  manufac¬ 
tured." 

S.  W.  Ai.lkrton, 

-  Chicago. 

Sold  by  3,000  agents  in 
the  t .  S.  and  Canada. 
Samples  free  by  mail, 
he  Buck  Thorn  FenceCo 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


?7§_to_S150 

PER  MONTH  easily  made,  selling 

e  AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

On i (It  I REK.  Territory  FREE,  steady 
Employment.  Apply  for  Term*  at  Once* 

Wn.lIOT  P  AST  I. E  BRO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  18&7. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  would  wish 
to  represent  "The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
at  the  Fairs — North,  South,  East  or 
West— and  obtain  subscriptions,  either 
yearly  or  for  a  short  term,  will  please 
communicate  with  this  office  at  once. 
Liberal  terms  will  be  offered. 

-  “f  ♦»  1  ■  - 

The  Shenandoah  County  Agricultural 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  fair  and 
cattle  show  next  month  at  Woodstock, 
Ya.  The  privilege  of  selling  liquor  on 
the  fairground  has  always  been  a  monop¬ 
oly  disposed  of  by  the  managers  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  year  the  license  is 
reported  to  have  been  purchased  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Ruldleberger,  for  $1,000.  Humor 
has  it  that  the  Senator  has  occasionally 
been  a  hard  drinker;  indeed,  only  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  he  was  guilty  of  an 
escapade  which  scandal  attributed  to  this 
cause.  His  purchase  of  the  sole  right  to 
dispose  of  liquor  on  the  fair  grounds, 
however,  was  not  with  a  selfish  view  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  consumption.  No, 
indeed ;  quite  the  contrary.  Having  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  traffic  of  intoxicants  in¬ 
side  the  fairgrounds,  the  Senator  declares 
that  not  a  drop  of  any  intoxicating  bever¬ 
age  shall  be  sold  within  the  grounds  from 
the  opening  of  the  gates  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fair  till  the  closing  of  the  gates  on 
the  last.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country  when  a  United  States 
Senator  became  a  rum  monopolist  to  pro¬ 
mote  prohibition. 


In  1492,  one  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America.  Five  years  hence, 
in  1892,  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  should  be  fittingly  celebrated  by  a 
display  that  may  show  something  of  the 
wonderful  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  past  four  centuries.  A  “World’s 
Fair”  should  be  inaugurated  that  will 
surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  known 
before.  This  fair  should  be  held  in  New 
York.  Here  can  be  found  the  great 
headquarters  for  business — the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  a  hemisphere.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  hold  a  celebration  in  which  all 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  shall  take 
part.  Italy,  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
navigator,  and  Spain,  tlie  country  which 
furnished  him  with  means,  should  be  in¬ 
vited  to  assist.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
nation  in  the  civilized  world  will  take 
some  part  in  the  celebration.  For  these 
reasons  New  York  city  seems  the  best 
place  on  the  continent  for  the  fair.  Here 
are  the  best  facilities  for  handling  the 
goods  and  passengers  which  the  whole 
world  will  send  to  our  shores.  Staten 
Islaud  offeis  a  magnificent  site  for  the 
buildings,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  another  spot  combining  beauty  of 
surroundings,  hcalthfulnessand  accessibil¬ 
ity  in  such  a  marked  degree. 


A  cablegram  from  London  announces 
that  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  Spain  and  Denmark  have  con¬ 
sented  to  be  represented  at  a  conference 
for  the  arrangement  of  a  union  among 
European  nations  concerning  bounties  of¬ 
fered  on  beet- root  sugar  exported  to  other 
countries.  In  all  these,  nations,  as  well  as 
in  France  and  Russia,  which  are  among 
the  largest  producers  of  beet  sugar,  inter¬ 
nal  taxes  are  levied  on  beet  sugar  produc¬ 
tion;  but  rebates  or  drawbacks  are 
allowed  on  exports  of  raw  and  refined 
sugars,  which  far  more  than  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  internal  revenue  tax,  and  thus 
stimulate  overproduction,  while  acting  as 
a  heavy  drain  upon  the  governments.  It 
is  this  overproduction  of  beet  sugar  in 
Europe  which  has  depressed  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  sugar  everywhere,  and  has 
left  little  profit  to  the  cane  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Louisiana,  and  no  present  hope 
to  the  sorghum  sugar  producers  of  the 
country  at  large.  European  governments 
find  the  continuous  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  drain  on  their  revenues,  due  to 
the  rebates  on  exported  sugar,  embarass- 
ing,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  the  coming 
conference  the  bounty  system  will  be 
greatly  modified  or  entirely  done  away 
with.^f  The  result  of  such  a  policy  would 
be  higher^  prices  and  protection  from  over¬ 


production.  Then  the  production  of  beet 
and  sorghum  sugars  might  be  profitable 
among  us,  while  the  cane-sugar  industry 
would  be  booming. 


A  SURPRISE. 

We  hope  that  many  readers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  hybrid  roses — true  hjbrids 
they  arc  (not  crosses), as  the  mother  parent 
is  Rose  rugosa  and  the  father  is  an  Aus¬ 
trian  or  Scotch  rose.  Of  the  10  seed¬ 
lings,  strange  to  say,  but  one  resembles 
the  mother.  All  are  different.  This  is 
our  first  experience  in  crossing  roses. 
All  authorities  agree  that  seedlings  do 
not  bloom  until  the  second  year  while 
many  do  not  bloom  until  the  fourth  or 
fifth.  Our  seedlings  were  started  not 
until  last  winter.  We  were,  therefore, 
much  surprised  to  see,  a  few  days  ago, 
buds  upon  one  of  them.  Seedling  culti¬ 
vation  especially  when  crossing  or  hybrid¬ 
izing  has  been  effected,  is  a  delightful, 
fascinating  employment, and  we  have  done 
our  best  (not  without  some  effect,  we  are 
assured)  to  vaccinate  our  readers  with  the 
virus.  Collect  rose  heps  now.  Put 
them  in  pots  of  sand  and  bury  them  in  a 
dry  place.  In  January  or  after  freezing 
weather, plant  them  in  pots  or  boxes  of  rich 
mellow  so 1 1.  They  will  germinate  in  a 
few  weeks  and  the  young  plants  may  be 
removed  to  the  garden  in  May  or  June. 


TOO  MANY  EARS  TO  A  STALK. 


Again  referring  to  the  white  dent  corn 
we  have  given  so  much  time  to  for  12 
years  in  the  way  of  selection  and  breed¬ 
ing,  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  while  as  to  earliness,  bight  and  sym¬ 
metry  of  stalk,  suckering,  or  rather  not 
suckering,  and  finally  the  number  of  sets 
which  appear,  it  is  all  we  could  wish,  we 
have  made  no  progress  whatever,  as 
judged  by  our  present  plants,  in  increasing 
the  quantity  of  grain .  Many  stalks  show 
eight  sets — some  ten,  one  appearing  in 
the  axil  of  almost  every  leaf.  But  the 
lower  sets  remain  sets  or  develop  into 
mere  nubbins  not  worth  husking.  When 
a  plant  bears  more  than  three  ears,  all  the 
ears  are  small  and  would  not  yield  more 
weight  of  grain  than  one  large  car.  Let 
us  put  it  in  this  way:  A  well-dried, 
average  ear  of  Chester  Co.  Mammoth 
weighs  nine  ounces;  a  well-dried  ear  of 
the  white  dent  (improved  (?)  weighs  three 
ounces.  It  follows  that  vre  must  get 
three  ears  of  the  latter  to  equal  the  grain 
yield  of  the  former;  the  trouble  of  husk¬ 
ing  would  be  nearly  thrice  as  great.  From 
this  long-continued  effort  to  induce  corn 
to  bear  over  two  cars  to  a  plant,  we  are 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  what  is  gained 
in  number  of  ears  is  lost  in  size  of  ears 
and  weight  of  grain.  Still  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  the  experiment. 


JOURNALISTIC  ROBBERS. 

Many  agricultural  papers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  practice  a  system  of  deliberate  rob¬ 
bery.  Some  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
farm  papers  pay  large  sums  yearly  for 
contributed  matter.  The  Rural  pays 
several  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  in 
this  way*  As  a  contemporary  recently 
pointed  out,  this  manuscript  is  as  much 
our  property  as  is  any  other  property  for 
which  we  pay  our  money.  Now  when 
another  paper  takes  an  article  for  which 
we  have  pud  and  wilfully  priuts  it  with¬ 
out  distinctly  stating  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  we  claim 
that  that  paper  is  as  guilty  of  theft  as 
though  it  had  taken  the  value  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  cash.  The  most  respectable  papers 
of  the  country  are  careful  to  give  full 
credit.  We  are  glad  to  have  them  quote 
from  our  columns,  because  it  is  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  an  advertisement,  and  we  fre¬ 
quently  find  excellent  items  in  their 
columns  which  we  are  glad  to  put  before 
our  readers.  Other  papers  take  articles 
for  which  their  contemporaries  have  paid, 
and  either  publish  them  without  one  word 
of  credit,  or  sign  some  fictitious  name 
and  announce  that  the  article  is  “writ¬ 
ten  expressly”  for  them.  It  is  not  right 
that  a  few  enterprising  papers  should 
purchase  “copy”  for  the  advertising 
sheets  of  manufacturers,  patent-medicine 
men  and  politicians.  The  Rural  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  papers  which  spend  money 
for  contributions  should  copyright  every 
article  in  their  columns  and  vigorously 
prosecute  every  publisher  that  persists  in 
stealing,  An  arrangement  can  be  made 
to  continue  the  same  editorial  courtesies 
which  now  exist  between  honorable  pub¬ 
lishers,  but  common  cause  should  be 
made  against  the  fellows  who  propose  to 
continue  this  system  of  thieving. 

A  BENEFICENT  RIVALRY. 

TnERE  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  cotton 


planters  in  many  parts  of  the  South  will 
get  fair  prices  for  their  cotton  seed  during 
the  coming  season — a  blessing  they  have 
not  enjoyed  since  the  creation  of  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  Trust  several  years 
ago.  The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
the  new  rival  of  the  old  monopoly,  has 
practically  completed  its  mills  at  the 
following  centers,  with  the  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  mentioned:  Houston,  Texas, 
800  tons;  New  Orleans,  300  tons;  Little 
Rock,  200  tons;  *Memphis,  200  tons; 
Montgomery,  200  tons;  Atlanta,  200 tons; 
Savannah,  100  tons;  Columbia,  S.  C., 
100.  These  mills  have,  therefore,  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capacity  of  using  1,600  tons  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  a  day — more  than  three-quarters 
of  all  the  seed  that  has  been  annual¬ 
ly  handled  by  the  entire  system  of  mills 
in  the  Trust  monopoly.  The  machinery 
of  the  old  mills  is  comparatively  anti¬ 
quated  and  Ineffective ;  that  of  the  new, 
of  the  most  recent  and  best  description, 
so  that  in  them  the  seed  will  be  converted 
into  oil  and  other  products  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  Trust 
mills.  The  wealthy  Trust  is  likely,  by 
offering  high  prices  in  the  tributary 
territory,  to  attempt  to  break  up  its 
rival  which  has  also  large  capital 
and  is  under  the  management  of  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  men. 

Hitherto  only  a  part  of  the  aggregate 
yield  of  seed  has  been  used  by  the  mills. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  oil  and 
cake  industry,  most  of  it  was  wasted,  but 
since  the  creation  of  the  Trust,  much  of  it 
has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer  or  fed  to  live 
stock  as  it  came  from  the  gins,  and  a 
good  deal  has  been  permitted  to  go  to 
waste,  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
offered  for  it.  Now  that  prices  arc  likely 
to  be  higher,  the  amount  used  by  the 
mills  will  probably  be  much  greater  than 
before,  and  thus  a  larger  amount  of 
cot. on-seed  cake  will  be  thrown  on  the 
market.  If  the  scarcity  of  other  fodder 
does  not  help  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
cake  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  its 
production,  the  cost  of  this  valuable  feed 
is  likely  to  be  lower  than  usual,  and  in 
any  event  it  will  be  lower  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Trust  still  held  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  business,  so  that  in  tel  ligent  stock 
owners  everywhere  will  probably  gain  by 
the  creation  of  the  new  company. 


MUTTON  AS  WELL  AS  WOOL  GROW¬ 
ING. 

The  Wool  Growers’  Associations  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  have  just  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  in  favor  of  higher  import  duties 
on  the  staple.  They  threaten  to  carry 
the  question  into  politics,  and  vote  for 
or  oppose  candidates  for  Congress  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  stand  on  the  matter. 
There  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  any  in¬ 
crease  of  duties  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
strong  likelihood  that  a  strenuous  effort 
will  be  made  either  to  lower  the  present 
duties  or  remove  them  altogether.  It  is 
alleged  that  experience  has  proved  that 
raising  the  duties  so  as  artificially  to  in¬ 
crease  the  profits  of  wool-growers  stimu¬ 
lates  production  and  soon  gluts  the  mar¬ 
ket,  so  that  prices  are  really  lower  during 
a  high  tariff  on  wool  than  during  a  low 
one.  This,  however,  is  strenuously  de¬ 
nied  by  the  growers.  The  only  thing 
certain  about  raising  the  tariff  on  wool  is 
the  great  uncertainty  of  the  matter. 
From  this  point  of  view,  wouldn’t  it  be 
wise  for  those  who  keep  sheep  on  farm 
lands  to  do  so  more  for  meat  than  for 
wool?  Like  the  farm  lands  in  England, 
those  in  this  country  have  become  too 
expensive  to  grow  wool  in  competition 
not  only  with  Russia,  Australia,  the  Cape 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  but  even  with  the 
ranchmen  of  Texas  and  the  Plains.  In 
England  wool  growing  is  subsidiary  to 
mutton  production.  Isn’t  it  time  that  it 
should  be  so  on  the  farms  of  this  coun¬ 
try?  Mutton,  and  especially  lamb,  are 
growing  in  favor,  and  if  more  attention 
were  bestowed  on  the  production  of 
choice  mutton  breeds,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  sheep  would  be  as  profitable  here  as 
in  Great  Britain,  high  wool  tariff  or  low. 
While  we  heartily  advocate  a  really  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  on  the  staple,  we  also  earn 
estly  urge  our  friends  t.o  so  shape  their 
business  as  to  be  ready  to  meet  any  con¬ 
tingency.  At  least  on  our  cultivated 
farms  more  profit  is  likely  to  be  obtained 
from  mutton  growing  than  from  wool 
growing,  but  the  best  results  will  come 
from  a  happy  combination  of  both. 


BREVITIES. 

Peaches  in  the  New  York  market  are  of 
poorer  quality  than  wo  have  known  them  to 
be  for  many  years. 

It  is  time  now  to  begin  to  think  about  the 
poultry  for  the  holiday  markets.  If  you  have 
not  enough  to  send  to  market,  see  that  your 
own  table  is  well  supplied,  anyway. 


Wet  seasons  are  thought  to  induce  rot  in 
potatoes.  We  have  rarely  had  so  wet  a  sea¬ 
son  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  potatoes 
have  randy  rotted  so  little.  The  fact,  of  it  is, 
we  don’t  know  beans,  do  we? 

JOSIAH  H  hopes,  of  Westchester,  Pa.,  writes 
us  that  the  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  pro¬ 
duces  abundunt.  crops  there,  which  he  has 
found  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  other 
variety  in  ripening.  "True,”  he  says,  “they 
are  small,  but  very  sweet  and  early.” 

Speaking  of  "margarine”  (butterine)  Prof. 
Sheldon  in  his  article  on  page  600  says:  “A 
more  burefuced  and  impudent,  imitation  of  a 
genuine  article  of  food  was  never  foisted  on 
the  people  of  nny  country,  and  the  chief 
wonder  is  that  it  hail  its  ruu  so  long.” 

In  one  market  in  Western  New  York  honey 
sells  at  18  to  20  cents  per  pound.  Last  year  it 
sold  at  10  to  12  cents.  It  will  doubtless  reach 
25  cents  before  spring.  With  a  good  honey 
season  next  year  those  who  succeed  in  winter¬ 
ing  their  bees  well  will  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  them 

W E  have  littlo  doubt  that  there  will  be  little 
demand  l’or  "potted”  strawberry  plants  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  our  experience  that  such 
plants  are  shorter-lived  than  runner  plants, 
and  that  the  extra  cost  of  transportation  is 
thrown  away,  and  so  we  have  said  from  the 
start,  and  w'e  hope  our  readers  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  advice. 

The  English  sparrow  is  doing  considerable 
damage  in  the  vineyards  this  year.  The  little 
thieves  bavo  developed  a  fondness  for  grape 
juice,  that  augers  ill  for  those  who  iiope  to 
grow  bread  and  butter  on  their  vines.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  fruit  men  must  make  common  cause 
against  this  nuisance. 

Wk  know  that  the  Blush  potato  stands  a 
droughty  season  better  than  most  other  kinds 
of  late  potatoes.  But  it  has  never  yielded  so 
well  among  the  farmers  about  the  Rural 
Grounds  as  during  the  present  season  which 
has  been  remarkablj'  wet.  The  potatoes  too, 
have  been  smoother  than  ever  before.  Side 
by  side  with  curly  Rose  and  treated  the  same, 
the  Blush  is  yielding  twice  as  much. 

Tmclice  in  the  poultry  houses  have  eaten 
too  much  of  the  llesli  that  should  have  gone  to 
your  own  table.  Tt  is  not.  pleasant  to  think 
of  sharing  your  meals  with  liee,  yet  that  is 
what  you  have  done — you  who  have  let  the 
vermin  accumulate.  Clean  them  out  now, 
before  winter  comes  on.  Let  the  poultry 
houses  bo  thoroughly  scraped  and  scalded. 
Spray  kerosene  into  all  the  cracks  and  corn¬ 
ers,  and  put  on  a  libera)  coating  of  white¬ 
wash.  Tne  thought  that  filthy  lice  are  eating 
the  food  we  want  for  our  own  tables  ought  to 
spur  even  the  lazy  on  to  the  work  of  cleaning 
up. 

The  schools  will  soon  begin.  What  sort  of 
a  teacher  have  you  engaged  for  the  winter  ? 
What  sort  of  men  do  you  put  pu  the  school 
bourd  i  These  are  pertinent  questions  because 
your  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  your  district.  A  good  school  helps  you  in 
three  ways.  It  helps  your  children  to  make 
good  men  and  women;  it  improves  society  and 
makes  life  pleasanter,  and  it  adds  to  the  value 
of  property.  You,  in  company  with  every 
other  resident  of  your  district,  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct,  of  your  school.  Put  good 
men  ou  the  board  and  w  hen  you  get  a  good 
teacher,  stand  by  him. 

Many  farmers  employ  this  seasou  as  a  time 
for  emptying  privy  vaults.  The  night  soil 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  compost 
heap  as  a  fermenting  agent.  Mixed  with 
muck,  sods  or  refuse,  it  does  Its  work  well.  It 
is  probably  hotter  for  this  work  than  for  di¬ 
rect  application  as  a  fertilizer.  The  flesh  of 
dead  animals  is  very  useful  as  a  ferment,  but 
it  is  sure  to  attract  all  the  dogs  in  t  he  neigh¬ 
borhood,  who  dig  into  the  heap.  There  are 
still  many  persons  who  spend  much  time  in 
collecting  leaves  for  compost  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  time  spent  at  such  work 
is  profitably  employed. 

Governor  Hill,  of  this  State,  is  giving  the 
farmers  some  advice  at  the  fairs.  This  is 
what  be  suid  at  Bullston:  "A  well-selected 
library,  a  piano  and  pamtiugs  can  be  enjoyed 
just  as  well  in  a  farm-house  as  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  best  investments  a  farmer  can 
make  is  a  lawn  mower  to  keep  the  grass  in  the 
front  yard  in  good  order.  IsM.  the  front  yard 
be  beautiful,  but  do  not  let  it  be  handsome  at 
the  expense  of  the  farm  lands  back  of  it. 
That  is  a  good  deal  like  wearing  a  big  dia¬ 
mond  ou  a  dirty  shirt.”  Governor  Hill  must 
read  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  This  is  one 
of  the  texts  wo  have  had  in  mind  for  the  past 
10  yours,  and  a  great  many  farmers  have 
worked  out  the  sermon,  too. 

The  milk  Shippers’  Union  of  the  Northwest 
held  an  important,  mooting  at.  Chicago  lust 
Thursday.  Oue  of  the  principal  objects  con¬ 
sidered  was  the  formation  of  a  great  company 
or  Trust,  to  monopolize  the  entire  milk  busi¬ 
ness  of  Chicago.  Over  100  shippers,  represent¬ 
ing  between  30  and  W  towns  on  all  the  roads 
leading  to  t  he  Windy  City  were  present.  The 
committee  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  to  securo 
more  complete  co-operation  among  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  recommended  that  the  capital  stock  of 
the  corporation  should  ho  $100,000,  divided 
into  10,000  shares  of  $10  each.  Any  farmer 
producing  one  cau  of  milk  per  day  is  entitled 
(O  at.  least  one  share,  and  no  person  not  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  milk  is  allowed  t.o  own  any  stock. 
There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  organization 
will  be  successfully  completed.  From  in¬ 
quiries  among  milk  dealers  hero  there  appears 
to  be  no  prospect  that  such  uu  association  can 
be  formed  among  producers,  as  the  tributary 
territory  is  so  vast, and  the  supply  comes  from 
so  many  different  directions.  Co-operation 
among  farmers — that  is  the  paramount  agri¬ 
cultural  need  of  the  day.  All  other  industries 
are  forming  Trusts,  syndicates  aud  other 
monopolistic  combinations:  why  should  agri¬ 
culture  lag  behind?  The  parson  who  intro¬ 
duced  some  fine  secular  tunes  iuto  bis  church 
service  silenced  remonstrance  by  the  inquiry, 
"Why  should  the  devil  have  a  monopoly  of 
all.the  pretty  tunes?” 
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GLANDERS. 


DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Within  a  few  years  glanders  and  its  milder 
variation,  farcy,  have  become  very  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  On  some  of 
the  great  Western  ranches  or  stock  farms  it 
is  becoming  especially  prevalent.  In  many 
of  our  larger  cities  and  more  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  rural  districts  the  disease  exists  to  an 
alarming  extent.  It  undoubtedly  exists  in 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Uniou,  and 
in  nearly  every  county  or  city  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  size  and  population.  Outbreaks  have 
been  reported  the  past  year  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
California  and  others. 

The  disease  is  of  a  specific,  malignant,  con¬ 
tagious  type,  developed  in  the  horse,  ass  and 
mule,  and  readily  communicated  by  conta- 
giou  or  inoculation  to  man  and  to  all  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals  except  cattle,  swine  and  fowls. 
A  specific  infecting  virus  has  not  beeu  iso¬ 
lated,  although  it  is  generally  believed  that 
there  is  such  a  pathogenic  organism.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease;  but  its  spontaneous 
origin,  while  conceded  by  most  writers,  has 
not  beeu  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Glanders  proper  is  commonly  developed  in 
two  forms,  the  nasal  and  the  pulmonary.  The 
former  is  the  more  common  form,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  often  more  dangerous  because  of  the 
deep-seated  lesions  and  the  difficulty  of  diag 
nosis.  In  the  nasal  form  diagnosis  is  usually 
comparatively  easy,  the  peculiar  lesions  and 
ulceration  being  very  characteristic.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  however,  the  nasal  lesions  are  so 
high  up  that  they  cannot  be  swam,  or  are  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  readily  recognized, 
in  which  case  direct  diagnosis  may  again  be¬ 
come  very  difficult. 

Farcy,  or  as  it  might  more  properly  be 
called  skin-glunders,  is  characterized  by  the 
same  glanderous  deposits  and  ulceration  of  the 
lympathics,  mostly  of  the  skin. 

Chronic  glanders  is  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disease  resulting  from  contagion,  al¬ 
though  acute  cases  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Frequently  the  disease  may  run  its  course  for 
weeks,  months,  or  eveu  years,  all  the  time 
scattering  infecting  material  for  other  horses, 
before  its  true  naturu  is  suspected.  The  form 
of  the  disease  resulting  from  direct  inocula¬ 
tion  is  usually  acute  and  rapidly  fatal. 

It  is  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  disease  is 
readily  transmissible  to  man,  in  whom  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  loathsome, malignant  form,  so  inva¬ 
riably  fatal, that  it  becomes_of  special  import¬ 
ance  to  us,  and  should  receive  ail  possible 
attention  to  prevent  its  wider  dissemination. 

Every  few  mouths  there  occurs  a  case  of 
glanders  in  man,  due  to  bnadling  or  treating 
glandered  auimals.  Since  the  contagious, 
fatal  nature  of  the  disease  is  quite  generally 
known,  it  seems  strange  that  people  w  ill  con¬ 
tinually  run  the  risk  of  infection  by  doctor¬ 
ing  glandered  horses,  merely  to  prolong  the 
life  of  a  worse  thau  useless  animal  iu  the  vaiu 
hope  of  thereby  saving  a  few  dollars.  I  say 
worse  than  useless,  because  a  horse  already 
infected  with  glanders  is  not  only  very 
dangerous  to  the  attendant,  but  also  to  all 
horses  with  which  he  may  come  iu  contact  or 
which  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
glanderous  discharges.  Sooner  or  later  the 
disease  is  almost  certain  to  prove  fatal. 

Veterinary  practitioners  treat  or  handle  all 
infected  or  suspicious  cases  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  avoid  contracting  the  disease. 
Eveu  with  these  precautions  the  veterinary 
surgeon  occasionally  becomes  inoculated. 
How  much  more  dangerous  it  must  thou  be 
for  the  uou-professional  man,  who  does  not 
and  is  not  expected  to  kuow  the  safeguards 
against  inoculation. 

Considering  the  incurable  and  highly  cou- 
taglous  nature  of  the  disease,  every  possible 
prucautiou  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its 
spreading.  Treatment  of  eveu  a  mild  form 
or  of  the  farcy  type  should  bo  prohibited  by 
State  or  national  laws.  All  such  animals 
should  be  shot  and  deeply  buried  as  soou 
as  the  disease  is  recognized;  aud  the  vol¬ 
untary  exposure  in  a  public  place  or  the 
offering  for  sale  of  an  animal  suspected  or 
known  to  be  glandered  should  be  punishable 
by  heavy  flue  or  imprisonment. 


OUR  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGES. 

There  is  no  subject  upon  which  the  Rural 
touches  of  more  interest  to  me  than  that  re¬ 
lating  to  these  colleges,  and  I  read  the  occa¬ 
sional  articles  which  appear,  always  hoping 
that  some  one  will  take  up  the  vital  poiuts 
concerned  iu  their  existence  aud  success  ;4but 


when  I  read  a  remark  such  as  that  made  by 
Professor  Thorne  in  a  late  issue,  to  the  effect 
that  an  industrial  college  cannot  live  beside  a 
university,  I  feel  a  twinge  of  disappointment. 

I  am  afraid  many  others  think  as  he  does,  and 
that  this  is  one  reason  why  farm  school* have 
not  succeeded  better.  I  have  attended  one  of 
them,  and  would  be  sorry  to  think  that  it  was 
not  as  desirable  and  fruitful  to  cultivate  mind 
and  hand  there  as  to  pursue  the  courses  of  a 
university.  If  Professor  Thorne’s  statement 
is  really  true,  then  there  must  be  something 
about  the  industrial  courses  that  is  not  good 
aud  which  will  not  bear  contrasting  with  its 
competitor,  that  is  in  some  way  unworthy  of 
the  aspirations  of  our  best  students.  If  this 
is  so,  then  those  young  people  at  college  are 
not  to  be  blurned  for  choosing  such  lines  of 
study  as  they  do,  and  it  explains  why  indus¬ 
trial  courses  have  remaiued  so  unpopular.  If 
these  colleges  cannot  live  near  a  university 
they  will  never  progress,  for  it  is  impossible 
in  any  of  the  States  t-o  get  away  from  univer¬ 
sity  influences. 

But  I  do  not  regard  Mr.  Thorne’s  position  as 
being  the  right  one  in  this  matter.  That  in¬ 
dustrial  college  atinexes  have  not  succeeded  I 
admit,  nor  are  the  independent  colleges  the 
success  that  is  to  be  hoped  for  ;  but  unquestion¬ 
ably  this  is  from  causes  other  than  the  value  or 
respectability  of  the  work  it  is  their  duty  to 
do.  Poor  courses  of  study,  no  encouragement 
to  those  who  would  value  such  au  education, 
aud  last,  but  surely  not  least,  instructors  who 
are  incompetent  aud  have  no  iuterest  or 
respect  for  their  work,  are  among  the  causes. 
A  true  industrial  education  is  as  meritorious 
as  any  other,  and  when  to  our  earnest  students 
from  the  farm  or  workshop  are  open  courses 
of  study  as  broad,  liberal  and  useful  as  any 
others  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  to  take  them. 

It  is,  perhaps,  uufortuuate  that  the  work  of 
industrial  schools  has  been  so  hastily  judged. 
This  line  of  education  is  yet  so  new  that  a 
large  part  of  the  work  which  has  been  and  is 
being  done  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  There  is  not  the  experience  of 
centuries  to  show  in  what  there  is  a  demand 
for,  as  is  the  case  with  other  colleges,  but 
everything  has  to  be  done  auew.  All  plans 
have  to  be  advanced  ami  tried  before  they  cau 
be  pronounced  upon,  aud  so  far  the  right  or 
very  successful  ones  do  not  seem  to  have  beeu 
found.  But  a  body  of  men  throughout  the 
countary  have  been  led  to  give  the  subject 
their  thoughts  and  have  become  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  its  cause.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  work  is  respectable  aud,  more, 
that  it  is  the  peer  of  auy  other.  The  question 
with  them  is  of  getting  it  placed  on  such  a 
basis  that  its  merits  aud  possibilities  are  right¬ 
ly  appreciated,  but  in  doing  this  the  univer¬ 
sity  must  be  considered  as  a  co  worker  for  a 
broader  culture  aud  not  as  a  competitor  or 
enemy.  L.  e.  b. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


iXTiscflUncoiis. 


SHORT,  PITHY  PARAGRAPHS. 


In  no  department  where  labor  is  the  source 
of  profit  is  there  a  greater  necessity  for  fru¬ 
gality  than  in  the  management  of  the  farm. 

Give  quick  attention  to  small  matters.  The 
profits  of  the  farm  are  too  often  consumed  in 
repairing  needless  waste. 

Save  your  seed  corn  before  the  frosts  touch 
it.  Your  corn  is  adapted  to  your  soil. 

Weeds  will  demoralize  the  corn  aud  other 
crops.  Do  not  plant  more  land  than  you  can 
thoroughly  cultivate. 

The  improvident  farmer  is  often  one  who 
frets,  crowds  and  is  in  terrible  earnest 
throughout  the  entire  year,  but  a  large  frae- 
tiou  of  his  profits  go  to  waste  through  misdi¬ 
rected  energy. 

The  general  farmer  should  not  purchase  a 
pedigree  herd.  “The  luxury  is  too  expen¬ 
sive.”  Keep  good  dairy  cows,  but  do  uot 
speculate.  It  will  pay,  however,  to  grade  up 
by  securing  the  services  of  a  pure-bred  bull  of 
the  best  breed  for  each  farmer’s  position. 

Selling  off  the  young  stock  is  giving  a 
largo  share  of  the  profits  of  the  farm  to  the 
purchaser.  Don’t  do  it. 

Prepare  your  seed-bod  Just  as  your  wife 
prepures  tho  bed  on  which  you  rest.  Your 
bi  d  requires  stirring  and  airing.  So  dot's 
your  soil.  Results— air  from  above  aud  mois¬ 
ture  from  below  will  bring  good  aud  early 
crops. 

In  plowiug,  do  uot  “cut  and  cover,”  or 
your  seed  will  have  a  hard  bed,  and  you  a 
poor  crop. 

Farmers  should  adopt  diversified  farming 
as  a  protection  agaiust  loss  by  the  failure  of  a 
special  crop.  Dou’t  expaud  too  rapidly. 

Farmers  should  be  quick  to  catch  [the  first 


suggestions  in  regard  to  progressive  methods 
of  farming.  Watch  the  reports.  They  may 
be  found  in  the  agricultural  journals.  Read 
them. 

Some  farmers  have  a  thirst  for  trading 
horses.  The  time  consumed  results  in  a  limit¬ 
ed  area  of  crops  and  vastly  poorer  ones. 

Money  paid  in  horse  trading  is  sunk  below 
the  point  marked  by  lead  and  line.  Your 
time  is  of  more  value  on  the  farm  than  both 
old  horses. 

A  garden  without  a  grapevine,  a  patch 
of  raspberries  aud  a  bed  of  delicious  straw¬ 
berries,  is  like  a  farm  without  a  garden. 
Secure  both  and  give  them  some  attention. 

Work  that  can  be  done  in  a  rainy  day 
should  not  be  deferred  to  a  future  time.  The 
storm  is  your  opportunity. 

Care  should  be  exercised  iu  employing  farm 
labor.  A  hireling  that  will  flee  when  the 
wolf  cometh,  reject.  Good  and  reliable  men 
command  good  wages.  Employ  no  others. 

Farmers  should  say  to  their  boys  and  hired 
men,  “Come,  boys,”  and  not  “Go,  boys.” 
They  are  like  sheep;  they  will  follow  a  good 
leader.  Good  farming  requires  one. 

Set  apart  one-half  day  in  April  and  one  in 
October  and  gather  up  the  “remnants  of 
wasted  life  and  vegetable  corpses  which  are 
ready  for  cremation.” 

Leave  wood  and  water  in  the  house  that 
dinner  be  not  delayed.  Your  meals  should 
be  at  regular  hours. 

If  you  would  have  promptness  in  the  house 
be  prompt  out  of  it. 

Farmers  cannot  keep  up  their  “  evener” 
without  reading  the  agricultural  papers. 
Your  branch  of  farming  “will  be  made  easy” 
and  successful  by  knowing  how  other  good 
farmers  manage. 

Farmers,  plan  your  work  and  then  work 
up  to  your  plan.  System  in  farming,  like  the 
solar  system,  moves  without  friction.  Plan 
your  rotation  of  crops  ahead. 

Farmers  should  save  their  straw  and  not 
burn  it.  It  cau  be  utilized  iu  various  ways. 
The  most  important  is  providing  shelter  for 
young  stock — in  the  West. 

Farmers  should  furnish  their  pigs  with 
shade  aud  water  in  warm  weather.  If  possi¬ 
ble  let  them  have  a  run  under  some  low- 
branching  trees  where  the  cool  air  will  circu¬ 
late.  Feuce  cornel's  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
shade.  « 

Rear  a  monument  in  1887  or  ’88  by  planting 
a  good  tree  and  a  grapevine.  It  will  be  a 
fruitful  monument. 

If  you  have  a  large  range  divide  it  and 
alternate.  Grass,  like  children,  must  have  a 
chance  to  grow. 

Gather  your  coru  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  Stop  for  nothing  but  Sunday. 

Is  your  machinery  iu  the  field  ?  How  long 
has  it  been  there  ?  Where  is  the  shed  t 

Farmers  that  purchase  a  limited  supply  of 
garden  vegetables  of  gardeners,  or  continue 
their  winter  bill-of-fare  into  summer,  make  a 
mistake,  the  burden  of  which  falls  on  their 
families. 

Husband  your  time  when  in  your  market 
town  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  garden. 
The  housewife  has  claims  that  the  outdoor 
manager  is  bound  to  respect. 

Fuel  should  be  provided  iu  wiuter  for  the 
summer  months.  The  busy  season  will  reuder 
it  difficult  to  fill  that  bilL  Later  in  the  wiuter 
it  can  bo  prepared  in  quantity  ready  for  use. 
Be  a  prompt  aud  thrifty  fanner. 

Farmers  should  co-operate  in  gaining  a 
social  standing  commensurate  with  their  im- 
,  portauce  in  furnishing  the  supplies  of  the 
world.  The  moral  force  that  would  establish 
them  iu  their  true  position  is  wanting,  to  some 
extent,  iu  the  rural  districts  everywhere. 


Here  are  some  specimeus  of  the  work  of 
“confidence  men  in  the  country”  last  Satur¬ 
day.  They  are  clipped  from  three  different 
papers  issued  here  last  -Sunday,  and  illustrate 
the  modus  operandi  of  these  swindlers  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  late  Eye-Opener.  No  doubt  simi¬ 
lar  accouuts  of  other  swindles  appeared  the 
same  day  in  other  papers  all  over  tho  country, 
and  more  than  half  those  that  are  perpetrated 
never  appear  at  all.  During  the  week  the 
E.-O  has  collected  a  number  of  like  clippings 
from  pa  pel's  published  here  and  elsewhere; 
but  these  will  do  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
others,  aud  serve  to  indicate  the  large  amount 
of  swiudliug  of  this  sort  done  throughout  the 
entire  couutry  every  day  of  the  week. 

A  telegraph  to  the[.Suu]  from  Easton, Pa., 


said:  “Samuel  Wyker,of  upper  Tinicum  town¬ 
ship,  Bucks  County,  was  yesterday  swindled 
out  of  $3,000  by  sharpers.  He  is  an  old 
farmer,  who  has  some  money  and  a  good 
credit.  Two  strangers  appeared  at  bis  place 
and  talked  to  him  about  buying  a  farm. 
They  wanted  to  go  into  stock  raising.  They 
got  Wyker  thoroughly  interested  and  then 
they  began  talking  cards.  At  length  a  bet 
was  made  by  one  of  the  men  and  taken  by  the 
other.  The  first  man  won  so  easily  that 
Wyker  was  led  into  the  game.  He  won  $5 
and  $10  at  a  time,  and  became  greatly  inter¬ 
ested.  The  cards  ran  so  much  in  his  favor 
that  he  was  led  to  bet  high,  and  he  was  told 
that  he  had  won  $3,000,  but  the  men  wouldn’t 
give  up  the  money  until  they  bad  learned 
whether  or  not  Wyker  had  $3,000  to  pay  in 
case  he  had  lost.  Of  course,  Wyker  had  it: 
if  he  did  uot  he  could  get  it.  He  went  to 
Freuehtown,  drew  $1,300  of  his  bank  account 
and  obtained  $1,700  on  a  note  at  the  Union 
National  Bank.  Then  he  crossed  the  river 
and  started  for  Tinicum.  On  the  way  a 
stranger  met  him  and  began  a  conversation. 

It  resulted  in  a  bet.  Wyker  lost  his  $3,000, 
and  away  the  scoundrel  went.  When  Wyker 
came  to  look  for  his  other  friends  he  found 
that  they,  too, had  disappeared.  The  trio  took 
the  train  at  Frenchtown.  Samuel  Wyker  is 
84  years  of  age,  and  the  loss  of  the  money 
affects  him  greatly.  He  is  a  eongeuial  old 
gentleman  and  those  who  kuow  him  will  be 
surprised  that  he  should  fall  so  rapidly  into 
the  trap.  Three  years  ago,  Lewis  Dixon,  an 
aged  man,  living  43  miles  from  Wyker,  was 
swindled  out  of  $3,000  in  a  similar  manner. 
Last  year  John  Fulmer,  of  Nazareth,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  draw  $5,000  from  the  hank  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  game.  There  were  three  in  the 
party,  one  of  whom  accompanied  him  to  the 
bank.  When  they  met  the  other  two  Ful¬ 
mer  produced  the  money.  One  of  the  men 
grabbed  it,  covered  him  with  a  pistol,  and 
both  jumped  into  a  buggy  aud  drove  off. 
The  third  man  told  Fulmer  to  get  out  of  his 
buggy  and  watch  which  way  the  men  went 
and  he  would  follow  them  iu  the  buggy.  Ful¬ 
mer  did  so,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  swin¬ 
dlers.” 

A  telegram  to  the  Tribune  from  Urbana, 
Ohio,  said:  “Harvey  Kenton,  a  wealthy 
farmer  near  this  place,  was  swindled  out  of 
$3,200  by  sharpers  by  the  gold  brick 
game.”  The  men  made  good  their  escape 
and  wrote  Kenton  from  New  York  to  tell 
him  the  brick  cost  $7,  and  that  they  were  sorry 
for  him.  The  “gold  brick  game”  is  usually 
placed  on  store-keepers  and  townsmen.  This 
is  only  the  third  account  the  E  — O.  has  seen 
where  it  has  been  played  upon  farmers.  The 
swindler  pretends  he  has  a  brick  of  gold  for 
sale ;  or  he  merely  wants  to  borrow  money  on 
it.  Generally,  because  it  has  been  stolen,  or 
made  by  melting  down  stolen  grid .  or  on  some 
other  grounds  for  secrecy,  he  is  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  at  a  figure  much  below  its  real  value. 
There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  sham  mystery 
about  the  matter.  Finally,  when  the  rascal 
has  worked  upon  the  cupidity  of  his  dupe 
long  enough,  the  gold  brick  is  shown.  It  is 
made  of  lead  or  some  other  heavy  metal  with 
a  thiu  layer  of  gold  on  the  outside.  Generally 
in  one  corner  or  some  other  spot,  the  gold  is 
laid  on  pretty  thick,  and  filings  are  taken  off 
here,  by  means  of  which  the  quality  of  the 
brick  is  tested.  The  dupe  takes  these  to  a 
worker  in  gold,  or  somebody  who  can  tell  as 
to  its  quality.  He  is  Informed  that  the  filings 
are  gold  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  straight¬ 
way  he  pays  down  a  big  sum  for  the  leaden 
brick,  always  uuder  the  impression  that  he 
has  got  much  more  than  the  value  of  his 
money.  He  soon  finds  out,  however,  that 
the  “biter  has  been  bit.” 

A  telegram  to  the  Times  from  Newburg, 
N.  Y. ,  said :  “  A  gang  of  confidence  opera¬ 
tors  are  ‘  working’  the  threadbare  note 
swindle  in  counties  aloug  the  Hudson  River, 
aud  their  victims  are  principally  well-to-do 
farmers.  Tho  swindlers  have  two  commodi¬ 
ties  to  sell— a  patent  right  fora  well  pump  aud 
a  new  hay-rake.  They  are  offered  at  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  prices;  a  loug  time  is  given  in  which 
to  pay  the  bill,  and  no  interest  is  charged. 
The  victim  is  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
when  the  goods  are  shipped  they  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  express  office.  Iu  due  lime  the 
agreement  turns  up  as  a  note,  in  value  from 
$50  to  $300,  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  hold¬ 
er,  the  note  meanwhile  having  been  negoti¬ 
ated  by  a  confederate  of  the  swindlers.  The 
victims  naturally  protest  vigorously  and  say 
they  will  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  in  court 
before  they  will  be  robbed,  but  usually  a  com¬ 
promise  is  effected.  It  is  not  claimed:  in  any 
case  that  the  names  have  been  forged,  though 
how  the  notes  are  cleverly  substituted  for  toe 
supposed  agreements  is  uot  stated.  Yester¬ 
day  several  farmers  in  Orange  and  Dutchess 
Counties  quietly  paid  notes  on  a  basis  of  50 
cents  on  a  dollar.  They  dislike  to  pose  in  the 
rOle  of  innocents,  yet  they  bite  at  the  device 
of  nearly  every  swindler  that  comes  along 
when  they  think  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
get  something  for  a  soug.  These  particular 
confidence  men  were  last  heard  of  in  Colum¬ 
bia  County.  They  have  pleasant ‘manners  and 
they  know  their  business  thoroughly.” 
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Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  I'HE  WAY. 


“They  say!”  What  a  moan  way  of  putting 
unpalatable  things  that  is  !  Hilt  the  woman 
who  never  tells  us  what  others  say.  ami  never, 
neve?’ gossips,  is  a  greater  rarity  than  a  black 
swan.  But  there  is  really  no  harm  in  good- 
natured  chat  about  our  friends  and  their  do¬ 
ings.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  we  need  not 
talk  about  people,  but  we  can’t  always  live 
up  on  an  intellectual  mountain  top;  we  can¬ 
not  always  talk  about  science,  art,  Shakes- 
pero  and  the  musical  glasses. 

*  *  * 

There  is  gossip  And  gossip.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Brown  is  away  on  a  visit, 
and  quite  another  to  say  that  Mrs.  Brown  is 
gadding  about  and  neglecting  her  children,  as 
usual.  If  we  cannot  speak  of  our  friends 
good-uuturcdly,  it  is  best  to  leave  them  alone. 

In  a  good  many  quiet  country  neighbor 
hoods,  people  get  into  a  habit  of  gossip  simply 
because  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  talk 
about.  They  are  too  busy  to  have  many  in¬ 
terests  outside  of  their  work,  and  when  they 
meet  they  arc  pretty  sure  to  talk  of  one  an¬ 
other.  The  trouble  is  that  such  talk  is  very 
apt  to  become  exaggerated  by  the  mysterious 
“  they”  who  say  everything. 

*  *  * 

It  is  hard  to  find  interesting  topics  of  con¬ 
versation,  when  one  lives  in  some  quiet  little 
nook,  “exempt  from  public  haunt.”  Miss 
Woolson  bits  this  otT  very  cleverly  in  her 
sympathetic  story  “  For  the  Major,”  where 
all  the  social  personages  of  Far  Edgerh-y  had 
some  pet  topic  for  intellectual  conversation, 
while  they  ignored  such  vulgar  subjects  as 
their  poverty  and  seclusion.  Theirs  was  not 
such  a  bad  plan,  either;  we  might  follow  it  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
our  conversational  powers. 

*  *  * 

Fashions  in  manners  change,  like  every¬ 
thing  else.  The  slight  and  poetic  miss  of  80 
years  since  has  been  followed  by  many  a  dif¬ 
ferent.  type,  not  always  an  improvement. 
Take,  for  example,  the  seaside  girl.  The 
newspapers  say  that  the  pale,  aesthetic,  sun¬ 
flower-worshipping  girl  has  been  laid  on  the 
shelf,  never,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  down  again. 
She  has  wrapped  the  drapery  of  her  couch 
around  her  and  lain  dowuto  pleasant,  dreams, 
and  years  may  roll  over  her  head  before  her 
Hip  Van  Winkle  slumber  is  disturbed.  The 
girl  who  walks,  rows,  swings,  shoots,  rides, 
plays  tennis  and  cricket — who,  in  short,  is  a 
perfect,  counterpart  of  her  brother  and  who 
imitates  him  in  everything,  has  taken  her 
place  and  bids  fair  to  keep  it.  At  the  seaside 
fashion,  or  ralher  fancy  (for  fancy  appeai-s  to 
be  responsible  for  the  change1),  has  gone  a  step 
further  and  stamped  the  sqal  of  his  approval 
on  the  tomboy  and  the  hoyden  Unless  she 
can  romp  about  like  a  kitten  or  an  untamed 
colt;  unless  she  can  play  leap  frog  on  the 
beach  and  shout  like  a  Comanche,  she  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race  for  escorts 
by  the  girl  who  possesses  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  (if  they  can  be  called  by  that.  name). 
At  the  seashore,  or  at.  least  at  Atlantic  City, 
all  restraint  seems  to  bo  thrown  to  the  winds. 
There  is  no  parlor  here,  and  no  parlor  girl  is 
wanted.  Etiquette  on  the  beach  is  almost 
unknown,  and  the  girl  who  is  freest  from  the 
restraints  which  it  imposes  .wins  the  race. 
Perhaps  it  is  unmannerly,  almost  unladylike, 
to  romp  about  as  the  tomboy  does  at  Atlantic 
City,  but  by  the  sounding  sea  and  under  the 
twinkling  stars  she  is  a  very  delightful  com¬ 
panion,  and  it.  will  take  more  convincing  logic 
than  stern,  frowning,  society-bred  Miss  Prim 
possesses  to  keep  the  young  man  away  from 
her.  lie  is  there  for  fim  and  ho  is  going  to 
have  it.  The  girl  who  has  the  most  of  it  in 
her  composition  is  the  girl  for  him.  When  she 
gets  back  to  the  city  he  may  forget  her,  per¬ 
haps,  but  while  she  is  there  be  ls  her  devoted 
slave  and  admirer. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS. 


Farm,  Field,  and  Stockmau  says  that  Dr. 
Mary  Taylor  Bissell  is  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  College  of  Physical  Training  for 
girls.  The  design  of  the  new  school  will  be  to 
dispel  the  popular  notion  that  the  ill-health  of 
women  is  natural — that,  (hey  are  the  victims 
of  functions  whose  exercise  necessarily  consti¬ 
tutes  a  sort  of  invalidism.  The  girls  enter¬ 
ing  will  be  treated  according  to  Dio  Lewis's 
old  theory  that  the  microscopic  misses  who 
swarm  about  our  schools  and  chatter  in  our 
streets  are  the  curiosities  of  a  “high  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  and  that  women  who  give  free  play  to 
their  lungs  and  stomachs,  ought  to  grow  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  men. 


All  pupils  in  this  school  will  be  subjected  to 
a  daily  regimen,  with  carefully  apportioned 
exercise,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  improving  their  bodies  as  tlie  bodies 
of  young'men  are  improved  in  the  German 
gymnasia.  A  full  curriculum  of  studies, 
probably  of  the  aoademic  or  college  prepara¬ 
tory  grade,  will  be,  it  is  thought,  adopted, 
covering  four  years  time.  Some  restrictions 
as  lo  dress  it  is  proposed  to  adopt,  not  amount¬ 
ing  to  uniform,  but  making  short.,  loose,  light, 
attire,  with  no  pressure  whatever  about  the 
waist,  and  hygienic  shoes  compulsory,  leaviug 
the  girls  all  day  long  a«  much  at  liberty  as 
boys  in  their  gymnasium  dress.  Pupils  will 
be  measured  on  entering,  and  an  average 
gain  of  two  and  a  half  inches  about,  the  chest, 
five  inches  about  the  waist,  one  and  a  half  inch¬ 
es  about  the  arm. and  an  inch  about,  the  fore¬ 
arm  is  what  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  do- 
sirable  result  of  the  first  year’s  bodily  train¬ 
ing  and  exercise  of  the  typical  slim  girl  of  17. 


CONFESSIONS  UFA  COUNTRY  GIRL. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


How  much  a  lonely  girl  suffers  through  the 
want  of  congenial  companions!  Truly  coun¬ 
try  life  is  not  all  the  poet’s  dream,  when  one’s 
home  is  dropped  ten  miles  from  every  where, 
with  woods  and  swamps  and  salt  marshes  for 
sole  companions*  And  the  evory-day,  petty 
trials  of  a  half-grown  girl  are  every  whit  as 
painful  as  the  great  troubles  that  come  after. 
They  seem  ridiculous  now,  but  how  sharp 
they  were  while  they  lasted.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  troubles  to  a  girl  of  14  or  15,  is 
the  thought  that  she  is  not  appreciated.  She 
is  looked  on  as  an  awkward,  hull-grown  girl, 
afflicted  with  freckles  and  out-grown  frocks, 
when  she  feels  within  her  ambitious  breast  all 
the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  feels  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  distiuguishingherself,  if  only  kind¬ 
ly  fate  would  show  her  how,  und  she  salts  the 
butter  with  her  tears,  as  she  thinks  of  her 
lonely  lot,  and  wishes  that  she  might  eud  her 
life  with  some  heroic  action,  aud  then  be 
quietly  laid  away  in  a  daisy-covered  grave. 
Poor  little  maid,  they  are  morbid  fancies,  but, 
we  all  pass  through  such  a  stag©;  itisasinevit- 
able  as  measles.  1 1  sou  nds  d refti  1  fu  I  ly  material 
to  say  so,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  fresh  air, 
exercise,  regular  habits  and  wholesome  food 
will  do  all  the  good  in  the  world  as  far  as  the 
correction  of  morbid  fancies  Is  concerned, 
Goethe’s  Werther  would  never  have  made  such 
a  sentimental  goose  of  himself  if  he  had  been 
well  trained  physically,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  cruel  Queen  Mary’s  excessive 
rigor  against  the  Protestants  was  largely 
caused  by  her  extreme  biliousness. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  fancies 
of  a  half-grown  girl  f  Much;  exercise  her 
mind  and  body — give  her  physical  and  mental 
health, and  she  will  be  lesslikely  to  suffer  from 
unhealthy  moods.  A  woman  who  has  a  sound 
digestion  and  a  sunny  temper  will  conquer 
adverse  Pate;  she  is  armed  with  the  most  ir- 
resistuble  of  weapons.  And  youth  is  the  time 
to  acquire  them. 

It  never  does  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  im¬ 
aginary  woes  of  a  half-grown  girl  that  she  is 
more  than  ever  persuaded  of  their  reality. 
But  it  is  really  most  cruel  to  inflict  a  sort  of 
snubbing;  it.  makes  the  poor  girl  think  she  is 
like  that  poetic  hero  who  never  had  a  dear 
gazelle.  Wo  know  whereof  we  speak;  haven’t 
we  experienced  all  these  fancies  ourselves  if — 
and  assuredly  the  best,  thing  in  the  world  is 
occupation  for  mind  and  body — the  practical 
outcome  of  that  modern  school  wo  term  mus¬ 
cular  Christianity. 


A  WOMAN’S  LETTER. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  CHILDREN  HAPPY.  CHRIST¬ 
MAS!  GIFTS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Now  that  the  summer  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
mothers  find  it  hard  to  keep  the  children 
amused  ami  busy. 

Take  au  imaginative  child,  and  his  or  her 
resources  are  Innumerable.  1  know  of  one 
who  was  always  surrounded  by  imaginary 
people,  invisible  to  common  mortals,  but  as 
real  to  her  eyes,  as  if  they  were  actual  llesh 
aud  blood.  These  she  called  her  “  pretending 
people,”  and  with  these  around  her  she  was 
independent  of  all  playmates  Her  mother 
never  could  quite  believe  that  the  yard  was 
not  half  full  of  children.  In  summer  she 
played  all  kinds  of  games  with  these  “dream- 
folks.”  in  winter  she  rode  her  favorites  on  her 
sled  ’till  her  arms  ached.  (Sundays  she  gathered 
them  into  a  Sunday  School  class,  or  into  a 
Church  congregation,  and  installed  herself  as 
teacher  or  preacher.  Her  sister  who  was  for 
years  an  only  child,  had  a  playmate  in  the 
large  silver-leaf  tree,  which  she  called  Koturah, 
a  name  no  one  knew  she  had  over  heard. 

But  Lake  au  active,  ordinary  boy  or  girl 
and  many  days  the  query  arises:  “What  shall 
1  do  now*”  For  either,  but  especially  a  boy, 


work  with  the  incentive  to  earn  money  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  of  all.  One  boy  of  12  had  a 
small  garden  of  onions  and  radishes  this  sum¬ 
mer,  which,  while  school  lasted,  he  was  glad 
to  work  hi  before  breakfast  every  morning. 
In  their  season  he  tied  them  up  into  bunches 
and  sold  them,  and  with  t  he  proceeds  almost 
paid  fora  nice  but  not  expensive  watch.  This 
same  boy  earns  money  weeding  pavements 
and  cleaning  gutters  for  his  mother  and  her 
friends.  With  work  of  this  kind  half  of  the 
day  he  comes  with  fresh  vigor  to  his  play  or 
book  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  habit  of  in¬ 
dustry,  the  pleasure  of  having  one’s  own 
money  not  only  keeps  hoys  out  of  mischief, 
but  teaches  them  lessons  quite  as  beneficial  as 
those  learned  iu  books  during  the  winter. 
Sometimes  children  ran  become  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  collecting  bugs  and  butterflies,  or 
making  a  cabinet,  of  odd  and  pretty  stones 
and  shells.  With  this  pursuit  try  and  get 
them  an  elementary  hook  on  natural  history 
and  geology,  and  get  them  into  the  habit  of 
frequently  consulting  the  eyclopredia  or  dic¬ 
tionary  for  information. 

There  are  many  simple  games  that  can  ho 
played  out-of-doors.  One  is  Peg  and  Ring. 
Drive  a  stake  in  the  ground,  then  stand  at 
sortie  distance  from  it,  and  throw  either  au 
iron  ring  or  old  horse-shoe.  The  hoy  who 
succeeds  in  encircling  the  peg  the  greatest 
number  of  times  is  the  winner,  or  it  may  be 
played  by  one  only.  There  are  several  nice 
books  telling  of  different  games  both  indoors 
and  out.  One  is  “Every  Boy’s  Book.”  A 
trapese  put  up  in  the  back  yard,  if  not  carried 
to  excess,  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  boy’s 
muscles  und  makes  him  strong  and  wiry. 
Children  always  enjoy  swings,  and  if  a  tent 
Can  be  put  up  in  the  yard  It  is  a  source  of  the 
greatest  enjoyment.  Where  a  child  can  huvo 
a  hay  mow  to  play  in — especially  rainy  days— 
half  the  battle  is  won.  The  writer  knows  of 
one  child  who  passed  so  many  happy  hours  in 
an  old  hay  mow  that  they  could  hardly  lie 
counted.  One  day  it  was  divided  into  separ¬ 
ate  rooms,  and  “Mother”  or  “Housekeeping’’ 
was  the  play.  Another  day  au  impromptu 
curtain  cutoiT  one  end,  and  with  other  play¬ 
mates,  a  “show,”  varied  in  its  character,  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Again,  the  curtain 
vanished  and  a  store  und  restaurant  kept  up 
the  most  nourishing  trade  with  weak  lemon¬ 
ade,  licorice  and  soda  water,  crackers  and 
home-made  butter-scotch  for  the  nourishing 
refreshments. 

When  a  boy  can  have  other  children  to 
play  with,  it  is  always  fascinating  to  form  a 
company  of  soldiers  and  train  them.  A  girl 
can  be  taught  to  cook  or  sew  with  her  doll 
for  an  incentive  and  companion,  so  that  it 
seems  play  to  her,  und  a  boy  can  have  certain 
duties  to  perform  each  day  that  prove  a 
great  help  to  others  as  well  as  himself. 

For  mothers  this  is  a  nice  time  to  prepare 
Christmas  gifts  for  “pick  up”  work.  Pretty 
scarfs  of  some  thin  material,  and  aprons,  al 
ready  stumped  for  outline  work,  can  be 
bought  at  the  city  stores.  While  scrim  or 
linen  cun  be  bought  by  the  yard,  and  with 
Briggs’  transfer  patterns,  one  can  do  their 
own  stamping  with  very  little  work.  For  15 
or  25  cent  a  good  sized  book  of  illustrated 
patterns  (Briggs)  can  be  bought  and  from  any 
variety  of  patterns,  initials,  etc.,  can  be  se¬ 
lected  und  ordered  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
as  they  are  transferred  by  simply  passing  a 
warm  iron  over  them,  the  labor  is  nothing. 
Equat  es  of  scrim,  with  threads  pulled  out.  one 
way  the  required  width,  and  made  to  form  a 
square  while  within  this  spaeo  run  narrow 
ribbons  of  two  shades  of  the  same  color,  or  of 
contrasting  colors,  and  this  makes  the  duinti 
eat  of  pinebusion  covers.  The  edge  is  either 
ravelled  for  fringe,  or  hemmed  and  trimmed 
with  narrow  torchon  lace.  The  ends  of  ribbon 
overlap  each  other  at  the  corne  rs.and  are  plait¬ 
ed  iu  and  out,  and  fastened  by  a  few 
stitches.  These  ribbons  are  easily  removed 
when  luuudried.  For  the  cushion  part  it  is 
prettier  to  make  two  small  square  cushions 
of  bright-colored  pongee  or  silk,  und  fasten 
one  comer  of  each  together,  diamond-shape, 
when  made.  Colored  linens  and  cottons  that, 
will  wash  are  pretty  for  outline  work  on  wash- 
goods,  now  that  all  kinds  of  bags  are  used 
one  can  easily  make  several  if  begun  iu  time, 
laundry  bags  of  brown  linen  outlined  in  de¬ 
signs  or  appropriate  mottoes,  fancy  silk  bugs 
outlined  insilksand  trimmed  with  gay  ribbons 
bags  of  ticking  covered  with  narrow  velvet 
ribbon  ou  the  blue  stripes,  and  the  white  eov- 
ered  with  feather  stichiug  in  different  colored 
zephyrs,  make  receptacles  for  fancy  work  to 
carry,  or  scent-bags  for  one’s  room.  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  worked  in  outline  or  heavy  embroid¬ 
ery  make  pretty  substitutes  for  Christmas 
cards.  You  may  smile  now  at  thoughts  of 
Christmastide  before  the  fires  are  built,  but 
when  the  rush  comes,  how  delightful  to  open 
a  drawer  half  full  or  pretty  gifts  and  think— 
“there  I’m  nearly  ready,  and  I  don’t  know 
when  I’ve  made  them.” 

DAISY  RHODES  CAMPBELL. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

To  suffer  in  patience  tho  crosses  which  wo 
cannot  understand,  the  thwartings  which 
seem  to  have  no  end  or  aim,  the  humiliations 
that  do  but  seem  to  break  and  scatter  the  spir¬ 
itual  mood  of  the  soul— to  endure  t  hus  is  to  of¬ 
fer  the  best  the  soul  lias  to  give . 

He  that;  has  something  to  do  has  less  tenp- 
tation  to  doubt  than  the  man  who  has  nothing 
else  to  do  hut  to  doubt.  Heresies  in  tile  Chris¬ 
tian  church  come  never  from  the  city  mission¬ 
ary,  never  from  the  faithful  pastor,  never 
from  tho  intense  evangelist;  lair,  always  from 
tho  gentlemen  at  ease,  who  take  no  actual 
part  in  our  holy  war. . 

One  of  tho  finest  qualities  iu  a  human  be¬ 
ing  Is  that  nice  sense  of  delicacy  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  for  him  aver  to  lie  an  in¬ 
truder  or  a  bore... . 

Do  nothing  but  work  and  smile,  work  and 
pray,  work  and  give  work  and  never  fear 
what  men  shall  do  or  say;  for  God  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  with  his  working,  obedient  follow¬ 
ers  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. . . 

Usefulness  is  greatness.  As  the  title  of  a 
book  has  it,  there  are  “celestial  objects  for 
common  telescopes.”  So  there  are  high 
spheres  of  usefulness  for  the  common  minds 
when  touched  with  a  profound  desire  to  do 
good.  No  one  is  incapable  of  such  greatness. 

Whenever  you  find  a  man  down  on  the 
rolls  of  the  church,  and  you  do  not  find 
him  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
opponents  ol  tho  rum  traffic,  yon  can  put 
it  down  that  he  has  deserted  Christ  and  sold 
out  to  the  devil . . . 

The  warm  sunshine  and  the  gentle  zephyr 
may  melt  the  glacier  which  has  bid  defiance 
to  the  howling  tempest;  so  the  voice  of  kind¬ 
ness  will  touch  the  heart  which  no  severity 
could  subdue . 

HiNa  \vi*  the  morning's  opening  ray 
The  Lord  will  lend  me  forth  today; 

His  presence  murk  the  path  I  go 
Aud  shield  my  soul  from  every  foe. 

Whether  I  wulk  o'er  arid  sand, 

Or  through  a  fat  and  fertile  land. 

My  Joy.  my  boast,  my  song  shall  lie 

Of  God  who  bears  me  company.,... . 

Domestic  Ccononu} 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN 


PITHS. 

Enjoy  the  present.  To  one  who  does  not, 
the  futurocannot  bring  happiness. 

When  school  opens,  have  your  children 
ready  to  attend. 

Give  the  cellar  another  coat  of  whitewash 
before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  flour  barrel  should  rest  upon  two  cleats 
or  a  rack  so  as  to  raise  it.  two  or  three  inch  s 
off  from  the  floor.  This  prevents  the  barrel 
from  being  wet  when  the  floor  is  cleaned 
and  also  allows  a  circulation  of  air  under  it. 

Never  lie  guilty  of  punishing  a  child  by 
boxing  its  ears. 

Avoid  fall  colds  by  having  heavy  clothing 
in  readiness  when  needed. 

If  you  would  prolong  t.he  tomato  season, 
pick  oil-  the  green  fruit  before  the  first  frost 
and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  While  tomatoes 
ripened  in  this  way  lack  the  flavor  of  sun- 
ripened  fruit,  they  are  very  palatable  and  are 
especially  liked  in  our  family  because  out  of 
season. 

One  of  the  pleasant  memories  brought  back 
with  us  from  a  recent  outing  is  that  of  the 
attentive,  courteous,  almost  lover  like  care  of 
a  young  man  for  his  mother.  It  is  a  pity 
that  devotion  between  members  of  a  family 
towards  one  another,  should  ho  so  rare  that  one 
is  left  to  admire  it.  as  the  exception,  while  tho 
rule  is  that  we  seek  the  companionship  of  those 
between  whom  and  ourselves  no  natural  tiesof 
t  Headship  or  love  exist.  We  rarely  see  tho  polite 
consideration,  tho  ready  courtesy,  the  affabili¬ 
ty  between  members  of  the  same  family  that 
are  shown  to  comparative  strangers.  This 
strange  idiosyncrasy  of  human  nature  is  also 
forcibly  and  frequently  shown  by  mothers 
and  fathers,  who,  stern  and  impatient  with 
their  own  children,  are  full  of  caressing  kind¬ 
ness  for  other  people’s  little  ones. 

ONE  SUMMER— VI. 

PREPARING  FOR  AN  “OLD  FOLKS’  PARTY;” 

SAVING  THE  TOMATO  CROP. 

ANNE  THRIFTY. 

Mother  came  home  from  town  one  morii- 


When  Baby  wus  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorlu, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  CusUirla, 
When  she  had  Children,  sh '  gave  them  Caatorla 
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ing,  and  piled  her  bundles  on  the  table,  but 
did  not  take  off  her  lint  and  gloves  until  she 
had  freed  her  mind  of  a  weight  something  in 
her  morning’s  experience  had  put  upon  it. 

“  I  met  Old  Mrs.  Kay  this  morning”  mother 
began,  in  the  energetic  tone  we  know  with 
her  meant  action,  “and  she  told  me  she  has 
not  been  in  the  country  for  five  years.  Be¬ 
fore  that  she  lived  in  the  country,  and  she  said 
she  longed  so  for  a  sight  of  the  fields,  and  the 
smells  that  come  from  the  growing  crops  and 
the  orchards.  I  could  not  bring  her  out  with 
me  Ibis  morning  because  the  buggy  was  full, 
but  I’m  going  to  give  her  a  sight  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  I’m  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  never 
thought  of  it  before,”  And  mother  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  with  such  an  air  of 
determination  that  Nell  said  “Mother  is 
ready  to  do  battle  w  ith  every  one  of  us  if  we 
dare  make  any  excuse  for  her  not  having 
opened  an  old  ladies’  resort  here,  aud  kept  it 
full  all  summer.”  Mother  laughed  at  this, 
and  took  off  her  hat  and  gloves  and  left  us 
without  speaking  any  further  of  the  subject. 
But  at  dinner  time  she  repeated  to  father  her 
talk  wifch  Mrs.  Kay,  and  added  that  she  bad 
been  thinking  of  other  old  people  who  did  not 
often  get  away  from  home,  and  asked  why  we 
could  not  give  an  old  folks’  party.  After 
some  joking  and  nonsense  from  us  girls,  moth¬ 
er’s  plan  was  adopted  enthusiastically  by  all. 
A  list  of  the  friends  to  be  invited  was  made 
out,  anti  the  day  set  for  them  to  come. 

The  invitations  were  given  only  three  days 
in  advance,  ami  accepted  by  all  conditionally; 
for  weather  and  ill-health  often  control  the 
plans  of  men  and  women  who  have  passed  the 
prime  of  their  strength.  For  this  reason  we 
hoped  eagerly  for  a  pleasant  day,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  onr 
visitors,  that  we  could  think  of.  Both  Aunt 
Helen  and  Aunt  Esther  loaned  us  easy-chairs, 
and  we  planned  to  have  a  tiro  in  the  sitting- 
room  if  the  day  should  be  cool,  as  summer 
days  sometimes  are,  oven  in  our  usually  hot 
July  and  August. 

The  dinner  would  be  altogether  country 
fare — fried  chicken,  all  the  vegetables  in 
season,  apple-sauce  and  custard  and  apple 
pie*.  Jennie  and  the  little  boys,  at  mother’s 
suggestion,  practiced  on  a  little  programme 
of  recitations.  Robbie's  was,  “The  Owl 
Critic,”  and  ho  would  say  the  oft  repeated 
line,  “And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving,”  with 
such  a  tone  of  mysterious  wisdom  wet-bought 
it  irresistibly  funny.  Freddie  practiced  Long¬ 
fellow's  poem  called,  “The  Children’s  Hour," 
until  be  recited  very  nicely.  Jennie  had 
learned  Will  Carleton’s  companion  poems 
“Betsey  and  I  areOut,"and  “How  Betsey  and 
I  Made  Up.”  We  had  to  coax  her  for  a 
while  before  she  would  consent  to  recite 
them,  but  after  her  promise  was  given,  she 
prepared  to  do  her  best,  ami  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  she  and  the  boys  would  disappear  in 
the  direction  of  the  barn  or  the  woods  and  a 
listner  would  have  heard  them  going  over  and 
over  their  selections.  Our  preparations  went 
on  successfully  until  Wednesday  evening,  the 
coinpauy  was  to  come  to  dinner  on  Thursday. 

About  four  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  father 
came  into  the  house  with  a  troubled  look,  and 
asked  if  wo  wore  going  to  be  very  busy  the 
next  morning.  “Of  course  we  are.”  Gertie 
answered  in  an  almost  injured  tone.  But 
mother  came  to  the  point  at  once,  asking: 
“What  do  you  want  done  l  We  will  do  it,  if 
wo  can.”  “I  find  the  tomatoes  in  the  held 
patch  are  decaying  badly,  and  1  can  spare  a 
man  to  gather  them  to-day  if  you  could  can 
them,  but  if  you  can't  wo  will  manage  to 
gather  thorn  on  Friday,  uud  you  can  take  care 
of  the  good  ones  then.” 

We  knew  mother  had  plauned  other  work 
for  Friday,  so  Gertie’s  suggestion  that  wo 
should  do  the  work  right  away  was  seconded 
heartily.  Nell  and  the  little  boys  offered  to 
help  gather  the  tomatoes,  aud  the  cans  were 
washed,  water  put  on  for  the  scalding,  and 
jars  sot  in  readiness  for  the  seeds  by  the  rest 
of  us. 

The  tomatoes  were  of  a  now  and  line  varie¬ 
ty,  aud  the  seeds  were  all  to  bo  saved,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tomato  to  be  canned.  This 
made  the  work  more  tedious,  and  the  work  of 
gathering  more  troublesome,  because  tho 
seeds  in  the  decayed  tomatoes  were  as  good  as 
those  in  the  fresh  ones,  so  they  must  be  gath¬ 
ered  too.  A  rule  that  we  scarcely  ever  trans¬ 
gressed  forbade  kitchen  work  or  housework 
in  tho  afternoon  or  evening,  "if  you  work 
while  you  work  you  can  have  the  afternoons 
for  sewing  and  work  of  that  kind,”  Mother 
would  say,  and  we  gladly  followed  the  rule. 
But  on  this  day  we  laid  it-  aside  aud  were 
busy  us  beavers  until  nine  o’clock,  our  bed¬ 
time,  but  we  saved  the  tomatoes  and  the  seeds 
for  Father. 

Tho  next  morning  Nell  cleaned  the  rooms 
and  Jennie  and  the  boys  decorated  the  house 
with  (lowers  while  the  rest  of  us  finished  pre¬ 
parations  for  dinner.  Father  came  in,  just 
before  he  started  to  town  for  our  guests,  to 
see  how  our  work  progressed.  After  a  gener¬ 


al  survey  he  said :  “Wo  couldn’t  afford  to  do 
this  if  wo  had  to  buy  everything.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  hospitality  country  life  gives  is 
one  of  its  blessings.  Don’t  you  think  so, 
mother?”  “I’ve  always  said  so,”  she  answered 
from  her  post  by  tho  steaming  pots, on  tho 
stove,  “and  tho  chaneo  1  have  to  send  baskets 
of  fruits  and  (lowers  to  friends  who  are  sick 
or  don’t  have  them  does  me  more  good  than 
all  the  rest  that  we  keep  for  ourselves.” 

“Don’t  drive  too  fast,”  she  called  after  him 
as  he  went  toward  tho  carriage.  “Mrs.  Kay, 
for  one,  ha-s  not  been  behind  a  team  for  a 
good  while  and  she  may  be  nervous.” 


A  SOCIAL  CHAT. 

I  found  out  the  other  day  that  the  grease 
one  skims  from  chickens  when  cooking  makes 
excellent  shortening.  I  was  going  to  have 
chicken  pot-pie,  and  when  I  skimmed  off  the 
grease  it  smelt  so  rich  and  sweet  that,  1  cooled 
it  aud  used  it  for  shortening  in  the  crust,  and 
all  pronounced  it  equal  to  butter.  I  also 
fried  some  fresh  fish  in  some,  and  it  bi’owned 
it  much  better  than  lard,  and  tasted  better, 
too. 

I  have  so  litt!e  sickness  in  my  family  that 
T  seldom  think  of  dishes  for  the  sick,  but  the 
other  day  one  of  tny  daughters  had  neuralgia 
very  bad  and  lost  her  appetite.  I  fixed  her 
some  cracker  pap,  which  she  relished  very 
much.  1  put  a  half  pint  of  milk  over  to  boil: 
while  it  was  heating  I  spread  three  or  four 
soda  crackers  with  butter,  added  a  small 
pinch  of  salt  to  the  milk,  broke  the  crackers 
into  it,  stirring  them  around  with  a  fork  till 
they  were  soft,  then  served  them. 

Dropped  egg  is  another  relish.  Have  your 
water  boiling,  add  to  it  a  little  vinegar  and 
salt.  Break  your  egg  aud  drop  it  iu  care¬ 
fully,  after  a  minute  or  so  loosen  it  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  with  a  thin,  broad-bladed 
knife,  let  it  cook  till  the  white  is  well  set,  then 
take  it  up  with  a  Hat  skimmer  and  serve  on  a 
small  piece  of  water  toast,  buttered. 

If  “  Maggie”  will  use  a  raw  potato  to  clean 
knives  with  she  will  be  pleased  with  the  re- 
su  t.  Cut  the  end  off  the  potato,  then  dip  it 
iu  Bath  brick  dust,  emery  or  fine  irou  filings, 
rub  tho  knives  hard  with  it,  theu  polish  off 
with  a  dry  cork.  This  gives  a  beautiful  pol¬ 
ish  uud  it  stays  bright  longer  than  when  lem¬ 
on  is  used. 

This  has  been  a  trying  season  for  flowers, 
as  a  general  thing.  The  early  spring  was 
so  very  dry  that  everything  was  parched  up. 
I  lost  many  of  my  liuest  pansies  then,  though 
I  watered  them  daily.  Then  came  such  a  long 
wet  spell  that  what  was  not  burnt  up  rotted. 
The  pansies  which  outlived  the  drought  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  prolonged  moisture,  so  if  1  am 
to  enjoy  auy  of  those  beautiful  flowers  it  will 
be  from  a  few  plants  I  have  set  out  for  late 
fall  blooming.  I  had  a  very  thrifty  clump  of 
carnation  poppies,  but  they  all  died  during 
the  wet  weather.  Verbenas  have  very  heavy 
foliage,  but  few  flowers;  but  I  have  some 
bright  spots,  where  dwarf  nasturtiums  are 
radiant  with  their  many-lmed  blossoms,  und 
the  air  around  is  laden  with  the  spicy  per¬ 
fume. 

I  have  hud  a  Night-blooming  Cereus  bloom 
too,  and  its  strangely  beautiful  flowers  fully 
repaid  me  for  the  cure  I  bestowed  upon  the 
plant,  which  I  lmd  raised  from  a  small  leaf 
given  me  four  years  ago.  My  begonias,  of 
which  I  have  12  varieties,  have  thriven  well 
the  whole  season,  and  are  well  worth  seeing. 
Guo  largo  B.  Rubra  has  been  in  constant 
bloom  for  19  months,  and  is  now  loaded  with 
its  large,  brilliant  clusters  of  flowers. 

AUNT  EM. 


CUCUMBER  PICKLES. 

Ben.  Perley  Poore’s  Recipe:  “To  each  hun¬ 
dred  of  cucumbui s  put  a  piut.  of  salt,  and 
pour  on  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
whole.  Cover  them  tightly  to  prevent  the 
steam  from  escaping,  uud  in  this  condition  let 
them  stand  24  hours.  They  are  then  to  be 
taken  out,  and  after  being  wiped  perfectly 
dry,  eare  being  taken  that  the  skin  is  not 
broken,  placed  in  the  jar  in  which  they  are  to 
be  kept.  Boiliug  \  inegar  (if  spice  is  to  be  used 
it  should  be  boiled  with  the  \  iuegur),  is  theu 
to  be  put  to  them,  the  jar  closed  tight,  aud  in 
a  fortnight  delicious,  hard  pickles  are  pro¬ 
duced,  as  green  as  tho  day  they  were  upon 
the  vines." 

The  above  is  the  best  and  easiest  way  of 
making  cucumber  pickles,  that  I  have  ever 
tried.  Mine,  however,  were  somewhat  dis¬ 
colored,  probably  by  the  spices  ,  I  used  cloves, 
onion,  mustard  seed  and  red  peppers;  two 
or  three  peppers,  and  perhaps  a  handful  each 
of  tho  other,  to  a  hundred  pickles),  but  the 
flavor  was  excellent  A  broken  saucer, 
weighted  down  by  a  small  stooe,  was  put  on 
to  keep  them  under  the  vinegar.  For  a  jar 
with  a  large  top,  a  plate  is  better.  If  the  vine¬ 
gar  is  of  tho  proper  strength  no  scum  ever 
gathers  on  top  and  the  pickhs  will  lx?  as  nice 
tho  following  spring  as  when.first  made. 


If  the  hundred  is  not  secured  for  pickling  at 
any  one  time,  less  may  be  made  by  observing 
the  proper  proportion  of  salt,  and  using  an¬ 
other  jar  for  scalding  with  the  vinegar,  then 
after  they  are  cold  removing  them,  each  time, 
to  tho  keeping  jar.  This  is  the  way  I 
manage. 

PICKLED  BLACKBERRIES. 

I  think  this  recipe  was  originally  taken 
from  the  “Household.”  It  is  especially  to  be  re¬ 
commended  because  so  simple — no  after  pour¬ 
ing  off  and  scalding  over,  as  in  most  cf  the 
recipes.  Five  quarts  blackberries,  two 
pounds  sugar,  one-half  pint  of  vinegar  and 
one  tablespoonful  each  of  ungronnd  cinnamon 
and  cloves.  Put  all  together,  eooktill  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  done, drain  well  to  separate  them  from 
the  juice,  putting  the  berries  in  the  jar  iu 
which  they  are  to  be  kept;  then  boil  the  juice 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  pour  it.  over 
the  berries,  stirriug  gently  to  mix.  When 
cool  put  on  a  light  weight  to  keep  the  berries 
under,  ns  a  plate  or  saucer,  cover  the  jar  close 
and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 

MRS.  R.’S  PICKLED  CRAB  APPLES. 

Twelve  pounds  of  crab  apples,  four  pounds 
of  sugar,  one- half  pint  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of 
water,  and  one  tablespoonful  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  cloves.  Make  a  sirup  of  vinegar, 
sugar  aud  water,  add  spices,  and  when  it  boils 
cook  the  apples  iu  it,  a  few  at  a  time,  till 
tender,  first  pricking  them  with  a  fork  to  par¬ 
tially  prevent  bursting.  When  all  are  cooked 
and  in  the  jar,  pour  the  sirup  over  them. 
Keep  closely  covered  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

I  think  them  better  if  a  pound  or  two  more 
sugar  with  a  little  more  vinegar  and  water, 
be  used,  as  there  should  be  enough  sirup  to 
well  cover  the  fruit,  and  rich  enough  to 
“keep.”  GLADDYS  WAYNE. 

A  FARMER’S  WIFE  WHO  DOESN’T  BE¬ 
LIEVE  IN  A  PORK,  POTATO  AND 

WATER  DIET. 

I  don't  see  why  anybody  shouldn’t  have 
just  as  good  a  diuucr  as  Bessie  Brown  writes 
about.  Trout  streams  do  not  abound  on  every 
farm,  but  lots  of  other  good  things  do,  or 
should.  1  don’t  see  what  folks  live  on  a  farm 
for  if  not  to  have  every  good  thing  that  grows 
out  of  the  soil.  We  have  18  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  our  garden,  not  counting  potatoes 
and  turnips  (some  of  them  are  from  the 
Rural’s  seeds,  too).  Salt  pork  and  potatoes, 
indeed!  Where  are  the  chickens  aud  eggs?  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  man  Eunice  Webster 
has  fora  husband!  “Three  extra  men  folks” 
and  the  mother  must  go  out  aud  “milk  night 
and  morning,”  aud  yet  she  cannot  have  all 
the  cream  and  milk  she  wants.  As  for  the 
children,  no  wonder  they  are  “sickly”  if  they 
have  to  live  on  suit  pork  and  potatoes,  Now 
we  are  far  from  well  off,  but  if  I  couldn’t 
have  all  the  milk,  cream  and  best  of  butter 
and  cheese,  of  my  own  making, that  I  wanted, 
there  would  be  a  lime.  Eunice  Webster,  you 
better  believe.  Any  one  living  on  a  farm 
should  have  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat  if 
nothing  more  (they  don't,  though,  I  And). 

a  worker  on  the  farm. 


BATTER  BREAD. 

Now  that  the  season  for  Johnny-cake  is 
here,  perhaps  the  Rural  houskeepers  would 
like  to  try  this  recipe  for  batter  bread.  I 
like  this  kind  of  cake  better  than  our  butter¬ 
milk  Johny-cake  which  1  always  thought  was 
nice.  When  this  is  properly  made  it  will  be 
light  and  delicate.  Let  Aunt  Betty  try  it. 

One  quart  of  boiling  milk,  one  scant  table- 
spoonful  of  lard  and  a  little  salt;  pour  grad¬ 
ually  upon  one  pint  of  white  corn-meal,  stir¬ 
ring  well  to  keep  it  from  becoming  lumpy. 
Cool  sufficiently  to  prevent  cooking  the  eggv, 
then  add  the  beaten  yelks  of  six.  Beat  whites 
stiff  and  add  last.  Bake  20  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven.  m. 
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You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a  faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  and  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **  I  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  —  Charles  II.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt. 

“Until  recently,’’  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  1  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skin  became  ;is  fair  as  could  be  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Pr.  .T.  0.  Ayer  &  Co.,  I.owell,  Mass. 
Price  $  l ;  six  bottleB,  $6.  Worth  a  bottle. 


BROWN'S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Origin). I.  Beware  »t  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

FLrFeCtep  OXy&ch 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  aftor  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Cnnsumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mail. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1235  Arch  Street,  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


BOLT  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  orSugai, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  economl 
ca  costing  teas  than  one  cent  a 
ckjl  It  la  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  Invalids  *• 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Hass. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

time  atrl  Ulotiuy  using  Holt’*  celebrated 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS VoT  S2Q 

Larger  Size.  *25.  Single  Forge,  *10. 
IUackK.nl LhV  Tools,  Ilunil  Drills,  Ac. 

HOLT  MFC.  CQ.,  ,V2“ulral  Clewlnsil,  0, 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

Isun  invent  ion  by  which  a  horse 
can  ho  bitched  and  unhitch'  it 
t"  and  fi'-m  a  canruige  almost 
INSTANTLY.  Laeilyand 
t  hen  ply  .\<ljiinreite>u»vi'' 
of  It  i  r«wi,  doing „  ay  with  long 
traces,  brer.-h  straps,  fastening  and  unfastening  of 
buckles;  pulls fn.tn  whitlletTer  St,,  ■  runple./j/a ay« 
fit*.  Comfortable  to  the  horeo,  Thoumc't,  m  Suit*  on 

tight.  Agents  wanted  overywher.-  Send  for  circular. 
Address  The  LUtHTM.AU  II  ITU  it  til).,  York,  la. 


AGENTS  %£££ 

and  farmer*  with  no  experience  make  #‘2.50  an 
hotirduririgsparetime.  J  V.  Kenyon. (Hens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  s|H  one  day,  Stli.JO  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  und  cat  a  log  ue  free. 

J.  E.  Shkcaku  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patou  tod  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
f  .Ylllkln  utilities 
and  Town*. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHIT  KMT  AY, 
73  Hurray  St.,  SEW  SOUK. 


<I»|“  to  #,S  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50.  KKEE. 

•DuJ  Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write 

Brewster  Safety  Hein  Holder  Co..  Uollv.Mioh 

fifin  Scr*l>  Pictures,  Gamas,  Sc.,  and  book  of  Sample 
o'Uveards  only  i  ets,  star  Card  Co.,  Station  15,  Ohio. 

ESTABLISHED  JAN.  1st,  I860. 

PATENT  WATER  PROOFED 


FAY  S  MANILLA 

ROOMING. 


WATER  PROOF,  . 


Ill  IAP 

fcTKOXG  f¥ H  I  LI1  r  nuur !  method 

with  Lj  tho  l:d>or  of  anj  other  l  nliJs*?  any  ofhor  roof. 

No  runt  or  rattle*  An  Keanonsicul  tind  IM  KAIU.K 
KVU.hTITI  TK  Tor  l‘L.VNTKK  Oil  walla.  Ornament  ul 
C'Alil'KTS  ami  Kl  OH  of  miuio  material,  ohoiiper  and 
bi-tirr  than  Oil  Cloth*.  Qr/pCsuxloicu*>  ami  *niaipioN  Free. 

W.  H.  F  AY&CO.camden,  n.j. 

ST.  LOt1  IS.  MINNEAPOLIS.  OMAHA. 


'A  Beautiful  Plush  Casket 


Vino  dewdrjr  frrr  tn  *v*ry 
^  Injf  our  c.»rvt«.  8*tu(  Vt\  i nr  lively  Stxf  Sam¬ 

ples  and  Outfit.  £i.  K.  t’ A  ICO  t  0.t  W  nUlujf  ford,  Coituu 


Patented  DIPUUnNn 

Nov.  24, 1885.  nlOnMUriU 
CHAMPION 


UJJ**'*-** 


FENCE 

MACHINE 

Surpasses  all  other  wire  and  picket  fence  machines, 
ror  making  strong  and  dnmnle  fences  In  the  Held, 
that  no  stock  will  break  down.  < in  rough,  hilly 
ground.  It  keeps  picket,,  perpendicular,  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
It  Ls  easy  to  hmuttiv,  uses  any  kind  of  pickets,  and 
any  size  of  wtn>  write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNfc  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Richmond,  Ini 

W’ANTKI)  reliable,  energetic  man  to  take  orders 
for  Trees,  shrubs  and  Vines.  1>.  H.  P  ATTY. 
Nurseryman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ms  of  llje  WwH. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  10, 1887. 

Add  Canada  is  to  be  asked  to  give  money 
for  a  monument  to  those  who  fell  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lundy’s  Lane  in  the  war  of  1812.  The 
Welland  (Ont.)  county  couucil  will  be  the 

executive  and  trust  committee . 

During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  there 
were  40,678  applications  for  patents,  agai  nst 

38,408  the  previous  year . The 

International  Medical  Congress,  which  was 
formally  opened  Monday  at  Washington  by 
President  Cleveland,  began  its  labors  with  an 
attendance  of  about  5,000  physieiaus,  of 
whom  about  one-tenth  were  from  foreign 
countries,  representing  every  civilized  peo¬ 
ple.  The  convention  elected  as  its  President, 
Dr.  Nathan  Smith  Davis,  of  Chicago,  and  as 
its  Secretary,  Surgeon-General  Hamilton, 
U.  S.  A.  Many  valuable  papers  were  read  on 
medical  topics  by  some  of  the  most  famous 
doctors  of  the  world,  aud  much  learned  dis¬ 
cussion  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Senate  approapriated  $25,000 
for  the  entertainment  or  the  members-  but 
tbe  House  cut  the  sum  down  to  $10,000.  Wash¬ 
ington  City,  however,  has  been  a  liberal  donor 

to  the  fuud  . The  Volunteer  and  Thistle, 

both  here  during  the  past,  week,  have  amused 
themselves  and  piqued  others  by  keeping  out 
of  each  other’s  way  aud  tryiug  to  conceal  as 
much  as  possible  their  latent,  speed,  while  sail¬ 
ing  about  and  outside  New  York  harbor. 
Some  say  that  the  Thistle  has  never  yet  shown 
what  she  can  do,  as  she  was  able  to  beat  all 
opponents  ou  tbe  other  side  without  the 
necessity  of  doing  her  best.  To  deceive  on¬ 
lookers  it  is  said  that  when  she  spreads  all  her 
canvas  aud  appears  to  be  flying  as  fast  as  her 
wings  can  carry  her,  a  part  of  a  cable  is  being 
towed  secretly  below  the  water- line  to  retard 
her  progress.  Her  managers  have  been  scru¬ 
pulously  careful  not  to  lot  outsiders  see  the 
shape  of  her  hull,  and  it  is  alleged  that  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  to  force  air  out 
at  the  keel  in  such  a  wav  as  to  form  a  cushion 
along  the  hull  so  as  to  lessen  the  friction  of 
the  water  as  she  cuts  through  it — doubtless  a 
canard.  A  pretty  general  impression  that  she 
will  win  is  patriotically  concealed  by  the 
papers.  Mr.  Bell,  her  owner,  and  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son,  her  designer,  have  just  arrived  here. 
They  say  she  is  tbe  fastest  cutter  ever  built, 
but  that  there  is  no  secret,  about  her..  ..... 

_ “  Labor  Day”  was  generally  observed  on 

Monday  where  workmen  are  abundant  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  parade  num¬ 
bered  20,006  here;  32,000  in  Chicago;  11,000 

in  Boston,  0,000  in  Cincinnati  n  od  so  on . 

Since  the  Charleston  earthquake  0,000  now 
buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,- 
300,000,  of  which  Charleston  furnished  $3,000,- 
000  . . .  Jefferson  Davis  will  go  to  Macon, 
Ga. ,  to  attend  the  State  Fair,  October  20.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  a  groat  attend¬ 
ance  of  cx-Confederate  soldiers,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  tbe  “last  public  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  the  head  of  the  late  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment.”.  .  A  new  naval  war  college  was 
opened  Monday  at  Coasters’  Harbor  island, 
near  Newport.  K.  T.,  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  special  instruction  in  naval  warfare  to 
officers  of  maturer  years  than  tbe  cadets  at  the 
National  Naval  Academy  at  Auuapolis,  Md.. 

. The  Treasury  Department,  says  animals 

and  articles  imported  for  exhibition  at  fail's, 
etc.,  will  be  subject  to  entry  and  withdrawal 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  imported  mer¬ 
chandise  entered  for  warehousing,  and  the 
same  form  of  entrv  wiil  bo  used,  su  list!  tut  trig 
therein  the  words ’“entry  under  special  bond” 
for  the  words  “entry  for  warehouse”  in  the 

heading . It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Nor- 

quay  has  succeeded  in  raising  $1,000,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  Bed  River  V  alley 
Railway,  secured  by  bonds  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba.  Tbe  rails  for  the  road  will  bo  at 
once  taken  from  Mo u treat  to  the  Northwest.. 
Two  more  injunctions — four  in  all— have  been 
issued  against  the  road,  and  the  20  lawyers  are 
fighting  about  it  in  the  courts  at  Winnepeg. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  threatens  to  send  the 
militia  from  tbe  Eastern  Provinces  against 
the  “disgruntled  rebels,”  if  they  persist  m 

their  efforst  to  complete  the  road . 

There  will  be  a  grand  display  at  Philadelphia 
next  Friday,  Sept.  16,  at  the  oue  hnndreth 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  which  Gladstone, 
in  declining  an  invitation  to  bo  present,  calls 
the  most,  remarkable  work  ever  produced  by 
44  tbe  human  iut<->lleot  at  a  siu^ki  atiroke.  '  The 
President  and  his  wife,  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  and  their  suites,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Congressmen  and  other  notabilities  of 
all  kinds  will  be  present.  Gen.  Sheridan  will 
command  the  troops,  uud  expects  that  20,000 
men  will  be  in  line.  A  vast  multitude  of 
ordinar?  visitors  will  also  celebrate  the  “  Con¬ 
stitutional  Centennial.” .  .  Considerable 

trouble  has  lately  been  caused  in  Cuba  by  the 
action  of  Lieut. -Governor-General  Martin, 
who,  having  complete  control  until  a  new 
Governor-General  arrives,  aud  knowing  that 
the  Custom  House  at  Havana  was  a  deu  of 
rogues  who  swindled  the  government  as 
well  as  exporters,  “  turned  the  rascals  out”  at 
one  sweep  the  other  day.  The  same  policy  has 
been  enforced  on  dishonest  revenue  officers  in 
other  towns  also,  and  the.  ejected  rascals  and 
their  frieuds  are,  of  course,  making  a  rumpus, 
which  is  much  exaggerated  in  this  country. 

. About  a  week  ago  a  band  of  16  hli- 

busters  secretly  left  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  join 
400  more  already  in  Cuba,  and  to  be  followed 
by  others.  They  act  as  guerrillas,  keeping  in 
the  woods  and  mountains,  but  sweeping  down 
by  night  on  the  cultivated  country,  burning 
plantations  and  planters’  bouses  aud  other 
buildings,  killing  all  who  attempt  to  protect 
their  property.  They  are  simply  buccaneers, 
plunderiug^aud^robbing  under  tbe  guise  of 


patriotism.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
Americans  or  other  foreigners,  or  desparate 
sla  ves  who  have  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Real 
Cuban  patriots  find  it  easier  and  safer  to  spout 
patriotism  bere  and  contribute  an  occasional 
dollar  to  biro  foreign  filibusters  to  kill  and 
pillage  in  their  place.  Nearly  all  the  “in¬ 
vaders  ”  get  shot  or  hung  in  the  long  run — 

usually  in  less  than  a  year . . . 

The  capital  stock  of  t  he  great.  Chinese- Amer¬ 
ican  bank  will  lie  only  $25,000,000,  instead  of 
the  $250,000,000  at  first,  spoken  of.  The 
Chinese  Government,  subscribes  $5,000,000, 
Chinese  merchants  $7,000,000,  Drexel,  Morgan 
&  Co.  $3,000,000,  and  other  Americans— chief¬ 
ly  Philadelphians— have  spoken  for  the  rest,. 
The  Americans  are  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
telephone  business  for  50  years;  they  will 
negotiate  all  loans  for  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
have  the  right  to  coin  money.  They  will  help 
to  open  up  the  country  by  aiding  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railroads,  canals,  etc.,  and  be  in  a 
general  way  thu  financial  agents  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Government,  something  the  same  as  the 
Bauk  of  England  is  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  “Count”  Mitktowicz,  a  Polisk-Atneri- 
ean  adventurer,  who  married  some  years  ago 
in  this  country,  begot  children  and  made 
debts,  all  of  which  he  left  behind  him  when  he 
set  out  for  adventures  in  China,  has  been  tbe 
chief  agent  in  the  deal.  The  Chinese  deputa¬ 
tion  that  is  at  Washington  with  him  now  Is  of 
the  highest  character,  however,  and  the  “deal” 
has  been  ratified  by  the  Chinese  Minister. 
“There's  millions  in  it.”  for  all  concerned, 
especially  for  the  dubious  “Count,”  who  has 
already  beguu  to  pay  off  old  debts,  as  befits 
the  groat  Hero  of  Modern  Adventure. .  .Three 
hundred  Blaekfeot  warriors  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  are  reported  to  have  gone  on  the 
war-path.  Malcontents  from  other  tribes  are 
expected  t.o  join  them  from  both  sides  of  the 
line.  Should  the  Blackfeet,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  tribe  ou  the  continent,  go  to  war.  a  world 
of  trouble  would  follow.  Much  discontent 
due  to  the  encroachments  of  settlers  and 

outrages  of  white  desperadoes . 

Washington  has  been  selected  by  the  trustees 
of  the  proposed  Catholic  University  as  the  site 
of  that  institution.  A  building  committee 
consisting  of  Archbishop  Williams,  of  Boston, 
Bishop  Keane  and  Thomas  Wagganmn,  aud  a 
collecting  committee,  including  nil  the  arch¬ 
bishops  and  bishops  in  the  United  States,  are 

appointed . Gen,  Butler  proposes  to  get 

riil  of  the  Treasury  surplus  by  pensioning 
every  Union  soldier  and  sailor,  whether  he 
wants  a  peusiou  or  not,  aud  then  distributing 
t  he  bulunce  among  needy  Confederate  soldiers. 
The  Southern  papers  are  struggling  heroically 

with  this  proposal  of  “Spoons” . Dr. 

Orr,  the  Georgia  State  Superintendent,  favors 
a  law  giving  the  $8,000  appropriation  which 
tbe  Atlanta  University  has  heretofore  enjoyed, 
to  a  colored  institution  taught  exclusively  by 

colored  professors . . 

....G.  W.  Wilkins,  a  boat  builder  at  Batten- 
kill,  Pa.,  bus  fled  to  Canada  with  $200,600  in 
his  pocket,  leaving  debts  of  over  half  that 

sum . Of  Frank  McNeilly,  the  10- 

year-old  youngster  who  took  $267,000  from 
the  Saco-Biddeford  Bauk  Me.,  nothing  has 

been  beard . ..Marsh  T.  Polk,  who 

while  State  Treasurer  of  Tennessee  three 
years  ago,  robbed  the  State  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  arrested  but 
allowed  out  ou  bail  owing  to  the  big  “  pull” 
be  had,  was  reported  to  have  sickened  aud 
died  at  Nashville  ;  but  it  is  now  reported  that 
he  fled  to  Mexico  where  he  was  seen  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  other  day . Attorney 

General  O’Brien,  of  this  State,  holds  that  the 
law  does  not  authorize  the  Senate  or  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  send  committees  about  the  State 
wheut.be  Legislature  is  not  in  session,  on  er¬ 
rands  of  investigation  at.  tbe  expense  of  the 
State. . The  Dominion  revenue  and  expendi¬ 

ture  for  the  fiscal  year  euding  J  une  30th  show  sa 
total  revenue  of  $35,80  !  041.  leaving  a  surplus 

over  expenditure  of  $  134,437 . .  .The 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  so  vigorously 
pushed  by  the  late  Robert  Garrett,  has  been 
disrupted  under  bis  son,  the  present  Robert 
Garrett.  A  powerful  syndicate  has  agreed  to 
take  the  system  off  of  lils  hands,  pay  its  debts 
and  dispose  of  its  various  parts.  The  express 
business  has  already  gone  to  the  United  States 
Company.  The  Western  Union  will  take  the 
telegraph  portion;  the  Pullman  Company  the 
sleeping  car  part,  aud  the  railroad  will  be 
taken  in  charge  by  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  will  thus,  in 
the  lauguage  of  a  member  of  tbe  syndicate, 
cease  to  be  au  “Isbnmelite,”  because  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  independent  system  tbe  genius 
of  the  elder  Garrett  hud  made  it.  Tuesday 
week  the  stock  sold  at  $!  43  per  share.  It  has 
been  tumbling  steadily  since.  Thursday  it 
sold  at  $122  per  share . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  10,  1887. 

Yesterday  Editor  William  O’Brien,  of 
Canadlau  fame,  was  to  be  tried  at  Mitchells- 
town,  County  Dublin,  for  violation  of  the  Co¬ 
ercion  Act.  He  didn’t  appear,  arid  a  bench 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  As  it  was 
the  first  case  under  tbe  new  law,  a  great  crowd 
assembled  in  the  market  place,  and  when  a 
squad  of  police  surrounding  a  government 
sliort-baud  writer  tried  to  force  their  way  to 
the  platform  on  which  a  number  of  members 
of  Parliament  were  to  speak,  they  were  resist¬ 
ed  with  sticks  and  stones  and  forced  to  retreat 
Returning  with  reinforcements,  they  fired 
into  the  crowd,  wounding  many  and  killing 
t.wo— first  blood  in  the  conflict.  That  meet¬ 
ing  at  Ennis  passed  off  quietly,  owing  to  the 
good  sense  of  all  parties.  The  presence  of 
10,000  people  was  a  protest,  but  they  did  not 
resist  the  efforts  of  constables  and  soldiers  to 

make  them  “move  ou.” . At  Exeter, 

capital  of  Devonshire— a  place  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  40,000 — during  a  play  in  the 
theatre  Monday  night,  a  fire  suddenly  wrapt 
the  building  in  flames— 150  dead ;  many  more 


or  less  severely  injured . A  great 

Trades  Union  Congress  in  London,  Wednes¬ 
day,  resolved  to  agitate  in  favor  of  an  eight- 
hour  work  day  and  a  full  holiday  every  Sat¬ 
urday.  This  would  give  employment  to  700,- 
000  of  those  now  compulsorily  idle,  whoso 
places  have  been  filled  by  modern  labor-saving 

inventions  . All  over  Europe  there 

is  a  growing  disinclination  to  admit  foreign¬ 
ers  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are 
enjoyed  by  natives-  The  working  classes  and 
tradesmen  everywhere  object  the  loudest. 
Hard-working,  sober,  steady,  economical  Ger¬ 
mans  are  denounced  in  England,  France  and 
Russia  for  “taking  the  bread  out  of  the 
months”  of  less  industrious  and  thrifty  na¬ 
tives  They  are  boycotted  in  Russia  and 
France,  and  forced  out  of  the  country  by  pub¬ 
lic  insults  mid  oppression,  and  often  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  action.  The  English  Govern  inont 
has  also  promised  to  take  some  action  against 
the  immigration  of  such  crowds  of  foreigners, 
especially  Germans,  who  are  excluding  na¬ 
tives  from  several  trades  and  crowding  them 
closely  in  various  voca  tions.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  grows  denser,  each  country  wants  to  re¬ 
serve  all  its  resources  for  its  own  people . 

....France  is  jubilant  at  the  success  of  tlio 
mobilization  of  her  17th  army  corps.  Little 
or  no  hitch  has  occurred  in’  concentrating, 
equipping  and  moving  the  troops.  Out  of  a 
calculated  total  of  38,1)00  men  liable  to  serve 
in  the  corps,  many  of  them  reserves,  about 
35,000  are  actually  doing  duty— a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  than  sickness  and  other  causes  usu¬ 
ally  permit  to  be  in  the  active  ranks  of  any 
army.  Fanners  and  all  others  at.  the  scene  of 
the  movement  appear  patriotically  content 
with  tho  billeting  of  troops,  the  requisitions  of 
horses,  wagons  and  all  other  requirements  for 
instant  service.  It  is  conceded  on  all  bauds 
that,  not  only  has  France  the  largest  army 
she  lifts  ever  had,  but  also  tho  best  drilled, 
equipped  and  prepared  for  action.  Had  her 
army  been  nearly  so  large  or  so  well  prepared 
in  1870,  Germany  would  probably  have  been 
the  seat  of  war,  Berlin  instead  of  Paris  might 
have  experienced  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  But 
since  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war  in 
1871,  Germany  has  beeu  as  busy  as  France  in 
preparing  for  future  hostilities. 

Prince  Ferdinand  has  at.  last  succeeded  in 
forming  a  Cabinet,  including  four  of  the  best 
known  and  staunchest  Bulgarians.  Early  in 
the  week  he  declared  that  if  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  envoy,  Gen.  Eroroth,  entered  the  coun¬ 
try  as  an  ambassador,  he  would  be  welcomed ; 
if  as  an  agent  to  upset  the  Government,  he 
would  be  resisted.  As  the  other  powers  were 
backward  in  approving  the  measure,  the  Ern- 
roth  episode  is  ended,  as  Turkey  and  Russia 
do  not  care  to  net  independently.  The  former 
declares  that,  if  the  Prince  remains  in  Bulga¬ 
ria  she  will  declare  the  treaty  of  Berlin, which 
now  binds  her  hands,  void,  ns  its  terms  are  so 
flagrantly  violated  by  the  consent  of  the 
powers  that,  signed  it.  There  are  rumors  of 
military  revolts  and  civiliuu  plots  in  Bulga¬ 
ria,  and  it  is  said  Ferdinand  will  soon  visit  his 
estates  in  Hungary,  from  which  it  is  hardly 
likely  he  will  return  to  the  country  where  his 
presence  is  a  standing  threat  to  the  peace  of 
Europe, 

■  -  -♦»» 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  10, 1887. 

Lucky  B.,the  famous  racing  stallion  belong¬ 
ing  to  millionaire  sportsman  “Lucky”  Bald¬ 
win,  of  California,  died  here  last  Saturday  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  He  had  won  over 
$100,000  in  stakes  and  wagers,  and  was  val¬ 
ued  at  $50,000  for  the  stud  to  which  he  was 
to  lie  sent  this  year. .  .Last  Saturday  Bonner’s 
Maud  S.  made  a  mile  iu  2.17,  trotting  the  last 
quarter  iu  30  seconds  . . At  the  Penn¬ 

sylvania  State  fair  hold  at,  Philadelphia  during 
the  week,  nothing  stronger  than  weiss  beer 
was  sold,  concession  for  selling  even  lager 

having  been  refused  by  the  managers . 

. . ..The  bank  of  Nevada  is  said  to  have  lost 
$12,000,000  in  the  wheat  deal,  and  Flood  aud 
Mackay,  the  owners,  are  said  to  be  crippled, at 

least,  temporarily . At  Racine,  Wis., 

“Jay-Eye-Bee”  trotted  one  of  the  fastest 
miles  ever  made  ou  a  half-mile  course.  The 
first  quarter  was  made  in  36  seconds,  half 
mile  in  1.00%,  three-quarters  in  1.40  and  the 

mile  in  2, 17  % . Everv  trace  of  the 

Colorado  beetle  has  been  distroyed  in  Germa¬ 
ny  by  tbe  timely  use  of  disinfectants  aud  til¬ 
lage  of  the  fields  in  which  the  pests  appeared. 

. . . Advices  from  Chardjui,  on  the 

Oxus.  say  that  the  Russian  Court  Chamber¬ 
lain  Mitehajell',  Prince  Dernidoff  aud  a  party 
of  millionaires  are  inspecting  the  cotton  fields 
of  Bokhara  with  a  view  to  selecting  a  suitable 
site  ou  the  lino  of  the  projected  Samareand 

Railway  fora  cotton  mill . Patron, 

with  a  record  of  3.14%,  by  Pancoast,  won  the 
$10,000  special  purse  trot  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
last  week,  best  tittle  2.17 . Last  Sat¬ 

urday  the  Vermont,  flattie  Commissioners  re¬ 
moved  tho  quarantine  against  New  York  cat¬ 
tle;  but  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  “pleuro" 

in  tbe  Btate  yet . Owing  to  the 

scarcity  of  coni,  caused  by  the  continued 
drought,  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hillsboro, 
III.,  urn  feeding  wheat  to  stock.  Such  a  thing 
was  never  known  thorn  before. 

....At  Lynchburg,  Pa.,  the  sales  of  leaf- 
tobacco  for  August  were,  2,006,800  pounds, 
and  from  January  1  to  September  1, 1,27,(372,- 
070  pounds.  The  growing  crop  in  that  section 
will,  from  the  present  outlook,  be  the  best  for 

many  years . Arrangements  were 

made  with  prominent  Chicago  merchants, 
whereby  the  Dakota  Farmers’  Alliance  will 
be  enabled  to  furnish  members  and  patrons 
during  the  winter  with  third  vein  Lasalle  and 
Hocking  Valley  bituminous  Coal  aud  Lackn- 
wauua  anthracite  at  a  reduction  of  about  25 

per  cent,  from  tho  usual  prices . 

Thirty-three  cows  belonging  to  John  Clay, 
milkman,  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  affected 
with  pleuro-pneninonia,  were  killed  aud 
bruied  Tuesday.  Tho  State  paid  $15  a- head 


for  them .  The  New  York  State 

Fair  opened  at  Rochester,  Thursday,  under 
bright  skies  and  with  a  large  attendance.  The 
entries  are  larger  than  t  hose  at  a  previous  ex¬ 
hibition,  Governor  Hill  and  other  State 
officers  are  expected  to  attend  the  fair  on  Mon¬ 
day  . . 

. A  Montreal  firm,  the  other  day,  bought 

25,000  boxes  of  cheese,  what  was  left  of  the 
make  of  the  Allan-Grova  Combination,  com¬ 
prising  66  factories.  Prices  paid  were  12% 
cents  for  August  and  13  cents  for  September 
and  October.  Total  amount  $225,000 — the 

largest  single  sale  ever  made  in  Canada . 

..The  shipments  of  phosphates  from  Montreal 
iu  July  were  2,191  tons  A  new  company  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  Hallo  well.  Me.,  with  a 
capital  of  $200,000,  has  purchased  200  acres  of 

mining  lands  near  Buckingham.  Quc . 

..Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  a  big  pickle  fac¬ 
tory  that  is  supplied  with  cucumbers  from  the 
lands  adjoining  the  city.  This  season  tbe  sup¬ 
ply  has  reached  80,000,000  cucumbers,  those 
engaged  in  their  production  furnishing  from 
200,000  to  1,000,000  each.  An  acre  will  pro¬ 
duce  100,000,  and  they  sell  in  Fredericksburg 
at  80  cents  per  1,000.  The  best  are  1 1  .j  inch 
long,  and  a  boy  will  pick  3,000  a  day. ....  .... 

Crops  &  iTliuiifts. 

Saturday,  September  10, 1887. 

A  Manitoba  warehouse  is  said  to  be  taking 
into  store  50,000  bushels  per  day,  nearly  all  on 
farmers’  account.  This  will  soon  fill  ware¬ 
houses  with  offgrade  wheat.  It  being  un¬ 
graded  it  cannot  go  into  bins  for  graded 
wheat,  aud  special  bins  are  not  sufficiently 
plentiful  to  hold  it  iu  store  aud  air  it  by  mov 
ing  to  prevent  heating.  The  Minnesota  State 
Board  of  Warehousemen  has  established  a 
price  for  cleaning  wheat  at  public  elevators 
or  warehouses,  with  rules  and  regulations  for 
track  aud  other  inspection  and  cleaning.  Out 
of  132  cars  of  wheat  inspected  one  day  last 
week  32  were  returned  as  no  grade,  which 
means  the  wheat  was  damp,  resulting  from 
the  late  heavy  rains. 

Rice  is  one-quarter  cent  higher  on  short- 
crop  reports,  demand  and  limited  supplies  of 
new.  Sugar,  fair  refining,  is  3-16  of  a  cent 
higher;  refined  is  relatively  higher;  granulat¬ 
ed  three-eighths  of  a  cent.  Demand  is  good. 
Cotton  is  one-eighth  of  a  cent  higher  ou  un¬ 
favorable  crop  reports.  Wool  is  heavy;  large 
sales  require  concessions.  The  domestic  wool 
clip  is  placed  at  261,000,000  pounds  against 
282,000,005  pounds  last  year.  The  movement 
of  dry  goods  from  jobbers’  hands  is  very 
heavy. 

A  telegram  Thursday  from  Canajoharie.  N. 
Y..  in  the  center  of  the  hop  region, says:  “Hop 
picking  is  about  half  finished,  and  the  quality 
of  hops  grown  in  New  York  State  was  never 
better  than  that  of  the  crop  now  being  gath¬ 
ered.  Tbe  growers  have  exercised  great  care 
in  picking  the  hops  clean,  and  the  yield  turns 
out  slightly  better  thau  was  anticipated.  Buy¬ 
ers  at  first  offered  20  cents  for  tho  new  crop, 
but  18  cents  is  now  tlic  ruling  price.”  The  to¬ 
tal  crop  of  hops  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1886 
was  63,701)  bales.  This  year  it  is  estimated  at 
69.258  bales,  of  which  California  will  supply 
33,197  bales  ;  Oregon  9.001  ;  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory  26,181,  nod  British  Columbia  86.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  1,130 
pounds. 

The  hop  crop  of  Europe  will  Vic  very  vari¬ 
able,  tho  expectation  being  that  the  yield  will 
be  two-thirils  of  an  average  and  the  quality 
much  better  than  last  year.  In  England  the 
acreage  under  Imps  has  fallen  off  10  per  cent, 
withiu  a  year.  The  promise  of  the  crop  had 
been  quite  fair  up  to  the  great  storm  of 
August  81,  which  raged  with  fury  in  Kent 
and  badly  damaged  the  prospects. 

Iu  the  Ohio  River  Valley  in  Kentucky  the 
drought  has  not  been  broken  yet,  and  crops, 
particularly  tobacco,  arc  suffering  severely. 
The  exports  of  wheat,  and  flour  from  seven 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  1‘aeifle  coast,  for  six 
days  ended  September  9,  as  exclusively  wired 
to  Bradstreet’s,  are  equal  to  about  2,400,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  against  4,010,000  bushels  for 
tbe  week  ending  September  1,  and  4,015,000 
bushels  in  the  preceding  week,  showing  a 
heavy  decline,  nearly  all  from  the  four  larg¬ 
er  Atlantic  ports.  Cotton  exports  have  de¬ 
clined  7,700  bales  to  19,319  bales  this  week, 
and  petroleum  exports  2,073,000  gallons  to 
10,664,172  gallons. 

Heavy  ruins  have  fallen  in  nearly  all  por¬ 
tions  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  an  early 
movement  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  from 
these  States  is  not  now  expected.  The  qual¬ 
ity  and  condition  of  the  grain  will  be  deter¬ 
iorated,  bat  to  what  extent  cannot  be  known 
till  alter  thrashing.  Damp  wheat  is  being 
offered  by  farmers  for  warehousing  in  many 
localities,  us  the)  arc  unwilling  to  accept 
prices  bid  by  warehousemen  for  damp  wheat. 

Brock  port!  N  Y.,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
bean  centers  of  the  world.  This  year’s  crop  is 
of  the  usual  good  quality,  but.  will  not  be 
more  than  half  of  last,  year’s  yield.  The  crop 
isn’t  more  than  from  10  to  15  bushels  to  the 
acre  on  an  average.  It  is  of  superior  quality , 
better,  if  anything,  than  lust.  year. 

The  Financial  and  Commercial  Chrouielo 
has  completed  its  statement  of  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year,  and  makes 
the  total  6,  513,623  bales,  compared  with  6,550, 
215  bales  for  last  year  and  5,669,021  bales  for 
1885. 

A  dispatch  from  Medina,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
High  winds  in  the  past  few  days  have  caused 

P i ,0 r c tl iu t c o u ^  (Ut r t i i n fl . 

DIXON'S  "Carburet  Of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  in  1837,  amt  Is  to-day,  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  uud  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  polBouous  vapors.  Tho  size  is  now  doub¬ 
ted  and  eako  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Dixon’s  big  cake. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW. 

CLOD  CRUSHER  and  LEVELED. 

The  Best  Tool  In  the  world  for  preparing  Wheat 
Crountf  and  for  Summer  Fallows. 
DtJANE  3.  NASH.  Sole  Manufacturer. 
Millington.  New  Jersey. 

Branch  Office:  5*0  South  Clark  St.,  Chic:(go. 

N.  B.— “Tillage  it  Manure"'  and  other  etsayt  sent  free 
to  parties  who  name  thi«  paper. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SOLD  BY 

EVERY  LEADING 

DRUGG  1ST 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


I  WILL.  INSURE 
YOl  R  HOGS 

Against  death  by  disease,  AND  PAY  for 
ALL  THAT  DIE. 


immense  damage  to  fruit  all  over  Orleans 
County,  Apples  are  of  little  value  except  for 
the  dryer  or  cider  mill.  Peaches,  pears,  and 
nearly  every  other  kiud  of  fruit  will  be  al¬ 
most.  ft  total  failure.  The  loss  will  foot  up 
?M),000  or  more. 

From  reports  from  the  principal  apple- 
growing  districts  in  England,  we  gather  that 
the  crop  will  be  undoubtedly  very  short,  and 
in  some  places  a  total  failure.  Fair  prices  for 
exported  apples  may  therefore  be  expected, 
provided  shippers  take  great  care  that  .the 
fruit  is  properly  selected  and  well  packed. 
Only  the  choicest  kinds  of  even  size  and  those 
free  from  spots  should  besent,  and  they  should 
be  pressed  tightly  into  the  barrels  so  as  to 
prevent  shaking  and  to  secure  their  sound 
condition  on  arrival.  Tho  kinds  specially 
recommended  for  shipping  are  Spitzenberg, 
Baldwin,  Greeniug,  Ben  Davis,  Pearmau, 
R1  baton.  Twenty-ounce  Pippin,  Rox.  Russett, 
Golden  Russet,  Gravenst.ein. 

A  cablegram  from  Holland  says  :  “  The 
crop  of  apples  is  very  small  here,  and  while 
yet  on  the  trees  sold  at  very  high  prices,  W e 
think  tho  opportunity  is  now  favorable  to 
make  consignments  from  your  side,  and  we 
may  recommend  you  to  try  our  market  with 
small  quantities,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they 
will  meet  with  prompt  and  good  sales." 

A  cablegram  from  J.  C.  Haughtou  &  Co., 
of  Liverpool,  ou  September  5,  said  many  Am¬ 
erican  apples  were  arriving  in  bad  condition, 
many  selling  as  low  as  $L.2l’£  to  $L9H£. 
Sound  Greeuiugs  and  Fall  Pippins  brought 
from  $3.48  to  $3,91,  anil  Blush  Pippins  $3.91  to 
$8.37^1  Per  barrel.  In  view  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  apples  and  several  other  kinds  of 
fruit  in  several  parts  of  this  country,  especi¬ 
ally  in  tho  West,  it  seems  probable  that  more 
profitable  markets  can  be  found  on  this  than 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  unless  prices 
greatly  improve  over  there. 

Speculation  in  wheat  is  slight  and  prices  are 
sluggish.  New  spring  wheat,  is  damp,  and 
farmers  are  selling  freely.  Prices  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  are  low.  Exports  of  wheat  from  both 
coasts  for  nine  weeks,  to  September  3,  (and 
flour  as  wheat)  aggregate  35,700,000  bushels, 
against  37,000,000  bushels  last  year,  a  gain 
this  year  of  8,000,000  bushels.  The  next  visi¬ 
ble-supply  .statemeut  promises  an  increase  of 
l,0D0,OU0  bushels. 

Indian  corn  is  higher  on  speculative  request, 
and  oats  and  hog  products  are  influenced 
by  it. 


Wtutk  for  Terms. 


011  50.  Hams -smoked.  WMWMOtdoS.  P.  cured  In  tes, 
lOWaTJc:  sides,  cleur  rlbbeu  In  &al(,9W£-  do  do  unoked, 
9ji<iJHIc;  shoulders  In  dry  salt,  fully  cured.  oVfe:  do  do 
smoked i  0M's>7c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  6-1F-* V:  do  do 
smoked,  tJtfaBC;  bellies  111  pickle,  S^wliqje;  do  break¬ 
fast  bueon.  11(®12e.  Lard  —City  Refined,  it  2G<®8;  do, 
HttftSl,  |H8ik;  do,  Butcher*'  loose,  $6  75. 

Baltimore,  Md.  -Provisions  are  steady-  Mess 
Pork,  eiii'iK;  Uulkments  Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib 
Sides,  packed,  7w'Jo.  Bacon  -  Shoulders,  75669854c; 
Clear  Rib  Sides,  95$Oi  Hams,  1256314c.  Lard— Refined 
at  Sc. 

St  Louis,  —  Provisions  were  *trong.  Pork.— Irregu¬ 
lar.  New  *15  25;  Lard,— Quoted  at  $6  85.  Dry  Salt 
Meats.— Boxed  Shoulders,  $5  75;  Long  clear,  $8  8754; 
clear  ribs,  $9  QOi  short  clear,  $9  75.  Bacon- 
Boxed  Shoulders,  $fi  25;  Long  Clear,  $9  6?5$®9  75;  clear 
ribs,  $9  75;  short  clear,  $9  9.7@10;  Hams  $126yl4, 

Chicago—  Mess  Pork.  *1.7  50.  Lard.- $6 55.  Short 
Rib  sides  (loose).  $h  8754;  dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed, 
$5  35;  short  clear  sides,  boxer  ,  $9  20. 


USED  BY  EVERY 

PROMINENT  FEEDER, 


References:  Any  bank  In  this  city,  or 
the  mercantile  agencies. 


AND 


None  genuine  except  with  this  Trade  Mark. 

■—  PREVENTS 

DISEASE. 

ARRESTS 

DISEASE. 


PRICES : 

8*2  50,  81.25  and  50  Cents 
per  Box. 

25  pound  Cans,  812.50. 


SEND 


LISTS 


New  York.— Khtteu— creamery.— West.,  bo8t,_21e; 
do,  prune.  21®22c;  do,  good.  18420c;  do  poor,  16@17e, 
State,  extra,  palls,  <Mo.  do  do  tabs,  24e;  State  dairy, 
new— Half  firkin*,  tub*,  line,  21422c;  do,  do,  good,  18 
®2ne;  dodo,  poor  16417c;  Wean  rn— Imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  best.  19c;  do.  fine,  id®  I  He;  do,  poor,  — c; 
Western  dairy,  One.  18c;  do,  fair,  16<ij|17c;  do, 
factory,  early  make,  firkins,  best,  17417540:  do,  do,  do 
do  prime,  bi*,is5de-  do  do  do  tuba , bee  vi$56Ql?c:  dodo 
do  do  prime,  16e;  do  do  late  make,  prime.  I556@ltsc; 
do  do  do,  do,  good,  1 154415c  do  do, poor,  13®  14  c. 

CiinKsK.  Factory,  best  while,  llW@llWo;  do,  best 
colored,  lllpAlSe;  do,  good,  10*14 lie;  night  skims, 
medium,  849c;  night  do,  prime,  954c;  Ohio  factory, 
fine,  ti>54c;  do  do  fair,  9®9!<c. 

Kuos. — State,  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh-laid,  per  doz. 
1954'42l)c:  Michigan,  north  Ohio  and  Indiana,  fancy 

fresh,  19c;  do  do  do,  good.  - c.  Western, 

good  to  choice,  — tj— e;  do  common,  15417c,  Cana¬ 
dian,  18419c. 

Boston,  Mas.*.— Butter.— Firm.  Western.  Extra 
Creamery,  24®25c.  N.  Y.  and  Vermont  Extra,  26c;  Ver 
tnout  Dairy  Exlra,  21@22e.  Cheese  quiet.  Best  New 
York  and  Vermont,  I2c.  Eggs  steady.  Eastern  ex¬ 
tras,  2ie;  western,  fresh.  He. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  Butter.- —Steady.  Pennsylvania 
ereamery  extra  at  23e;  western  creamery  extra  at  23c; 
B.  C.  and  S.  Y.  creamery  extra,  71 4  22c:  packing  but¬ 
ter,  114 18c.  Cheese  was  firm;  New  York  full  cream, 
VA^UWC-:  Ohio  tints,  choice,  lie;  do  lair  to  prime,  10 
4 lobe:  Pennsylvania  pan  skims,  *45 c.  do  full  do  1® 
2c.  Eggs  firmer  and  higher:  Pennsylvania  firsts,  19@ 
195fce;  Ohio  and  other  western  firsts,  1854419c. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Butter— Finn.  Western  packed, 
17422c;  ereamery,  2Ag25c.  Eggs—  Higher  at  1-K<jd9. 

St.  Lotts,  Mo.— Butter,— Cuchanged.  Creamery, 
21425C,  Dairy,  16421c;  Eggs— Steady  at  1254418c. 

CuicAuo.IU  —  BuTTEB.-CTeamery.  1654421c;  dairy,  15 
419c.  Eoos.— Firm.  13J4®  1154c.  per  doz.  for  fresh, 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Fiona  and  Me aj..—  Floitu.— Quotation*:  Fine  2  00 
@2  91;  latter  for  fancy;  Superfine,  $25,1*31'.;  Extra 
No.  2,  $29042  10;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state,  $8  5044  00; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  $3  0043  40;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  $3  5041  S3;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $8  0UQ$ IX);  Good  to  Fancy,  $4 1044  85; 
Coituuou  Extra  Minnesota,  $3  0043  70;  Clear,  $3  65  oj 
4  15;  Rye  Mixture,  $S  fAepl  15:  Straight,  $4  U)*4  50; 
Paient,  $4  3**4  oil:  Patent  Winter  Wheat,  Extra.  $4  10 
@*■190.  City  Mill  Extra  for  West  Indie*,  $4  154 
4  85  Southern  flour.— Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
$!  :  *4,aud  Good  to  Choice,  do  $4  ideal  90  Rvk  Flour. 
— Superfine,  $3  00  J3  25.  and  fancy,  $3  35.  Corn  Meal.— 
Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  6042  85,  and  Brandy¬ 
wine  $2  8542  95. 

New  York.— Wheat.— No.  2  Chicago.  79c;  TTu- 
raded  Red.  79492c;  No.  2  Red,  S<  -Re;  No.  2  Red  for 
September,  79.4:80  1  Itic;  do.  for  October,  8094480 
13- 16c;  do  for  November,  82«k82Mc;  do.  for  December, 
835^483540:  <lo  for  .January ,  Sl-blc;  do  for  February, 
85340;  do  May,  89 « 89540.  Corn,— Ungraded  Mixed  at 
50b  <.51440;  No.2  505ro;  Dlslllllng,  40o;  No.  2  for  Sep- 
mner,  5054® -le:  do  tor  October,  so  i  ia®tu^*e;  do  for 
November,  5054450^0;  do  for  December,  MSpasiMc; 
do  for  May,  52)*  ji3c.  'Jars.— No.  \  8Vy6'.«32e;  do,  White 
3l,.t,i45«e.  No.  2,  32560;  do.  White.  31>w'.-<,  '5540:  No.  1 
White.  ,>7C:  Mixed  Western,  H8 4340:  W llllc  OU,  35440c; 
No.  2  Mixed  for  September,  315443 1 5*e;  do  for  Octo¬ 
ber.  314414.115*0.  do  for  November.  8254  482540;  do  for 
December,  j  «32?«c.  do  for  May.  35?f,43tc. 

Boston  .  Mas*. — Flour  firmer  Common  Extras.  $3  l.Vg) 

3  40,  Spring  U  heat  Patents,  choice  to  fancy.**  r5@4  4) 
Corn— Firm  Steamer  Yellow,  flftc;  Steamer  Mixed, 
5t®Mc.  Oa  Is— Flriu.  No.  2  White.  3e.4,c:  Shorts, 
steady,  Middling*,  per  tou,  $17,420,  Winter  shoris,  $18; 

PuiL.ADE.Lrtm.  Pa.— Flour.— Weatern  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superfine,  $2  50  to  $2  75;  do  do  do  extra.  $S@S  25; 
Pennsylvania  Family.  $3  50  to  $3  75;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $t.j,tl  25.  Delaware  family,  4  At  $4  40; 
Ohio  dear,  $3  Jrk.«4  U);  do  straight,  $1  uDtji-l  25;  In¬ 
diana  clear.  $3  7544  IIP;  do  straight.  $4  Ukfll  25;  St. 
Louis  and  Southern  lUtnol*  clear.  *3  75at  ikis  do.  do, 
straight,  £  1 14)4 1 23;  Winter  w  heat  patent,  fair  to  choice 
$4  2544  6';  Mlnm-.-'Ola  bakers'  Clear,  $3  875#  to  $4  15; 
dodo  straight,  $4  4144  41);  Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $1  SW4*4  79;  Rye  Flour,  $2  73ot30i)  per  barrel 
for  Fair  10  choice;  Sagamore  quoted  at  $2  7u  W heat. 
—No.  2  Red  for  September.  lx-'*  4  795*0.  do.  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  797  80  q,c;  do  for  November,  si  v*  x'15ye:  do  for 
December.  8,'s.  *83e.  Corn.— No.  3  Mixed  in  grain  de¬ 
pot.  325ftc;  No.  >  Hi^h  Mixed  lu  gtalh  depot,  No.  2 
Mixed  for  September.  504;  ,t515»e;  do,  for  October, 
1: 1  ^  *,.>. i'-4e;  do  for  November,  4iK»,63i>5«e.  do  for 
December,  iim,4»-V  Oat-  -  No.  2  Mixed  on  track  at 
3156C.  No.  1  Mixed,  3246c:  No.  3  white,  32J*  »33c;  No.  2 
white,  ;UV^e,  old  No.  1  while, Sfie. 

St.  Unis,  Mo. -  Flour  firm,  strong,  but  unchanged. 
Family,  *2  t>;«2  SO:  Patents.  $3  sh*:i  20.  Wheat  strong. 
No  l  Ke.l  Cask,  695*4  iUe;  < V tuber.  7llfc,is7llt*i';  Decern 
ber,  i45fi-jtUy^c.  closing.  7ii*o.  Corn— Cash,  3Si*.»40c: 
October,  1H54  4 t:»c:  November,  iSqjc;  December.  37*^4 
37-Me.  oats -Firm.  Cash,  2H*c;  October,  284*e;  No 
vember,  21  i*e;  December,  25 he.  Rye— Steady  at  47e. 
bid. 

CHICAGO. -Wheal. —N<>  2  Spring,  6954c;  No.  3  Spring- 
66c:  No.  2  Rod,  6  '56e;  Com  -No.  2,  42c;  Oats— No.  2> 
24J4C,  Rye  -No.  2, 45c;  Barley-No.  2, 67c. 


DESTROYS  WORMS. 

RELIEVES  WHEN 

SMUT  POISONED. 

INCREASES  the  FLESH, 


“  H 0(10 LOGY,” 

a  Pamphlet  on  Swine,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp. 

Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


56  S.  Penn  Street, 
Indianapolis,  lud 


ClUillal  HJ  ,  tl4V  v»  vvnij  vj  “'•“••j  - - •  " 

'  I 1  LI  I  VJ  suited  alone  for  rural  readers. 

_L  lllO  This  Is  not  true  In  reference  to  the  WEEKLY  PRESS.  It  is  specially  edited  by  a  trainei 
corps  of  writers  selected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 

NOT  BEST  HOME  PAPER  IN  AMERICA 

tt  Is  adapted  to  the  Improvement  and  enjoyment  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  of  every  family  whetli 
era  resident  of  the  city,  village  or  country. 

T3T)  A  Q.  jfot  a  word  of  crime  or  impure  suggestion  In  any  part  of  the  paper. 

r*  4-.  ««  a.li  *vn,...>  nn,l  I  to  ii.ro  and  ponitfnflAti  .mnnllv  WPll. 


T  is  a  conceded  fact  that  there  is  no  better  place  in  the  U .  S. 

for  Nurserymen  to  sort^up.  Dealers  to  Pack,  or  Planters  to 
'  order,  than  at  the  Painesville  Nurseries,  the  aim  of  j. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  1887, 


.  HUBBAR 

REDOS IA.  N. 


Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  lor 


JONES 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  Senlrs, 


choice,  841'*.-;  chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  large, 
per  It,  lea)  18c;  do  do.  do,  mixed,  per  ft,  I.>i4i6e;  du  do 
western,  peril),  I114110.  do  do  stale.  10  4  lie 
Oam b.—  Woodcock,  per  pair,  *1  1,1  25.  Grosso,  prime, 
per  pair  Nkjti.'ie;  partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  604$1. 

VKOKTABLEs.-PAdatoes  have  a  moderate  sale.  Long 
Island  Rose  quoted  easier  Jersey  Rose  uuehinged. 
Sweet  Potatoes  are  rather  slow;  choice  Virginia  gen¬ 
erally  selling  at  ,2  50,  and  other  sorts  uo  more  than 
steady.  Com  shows  a  slight  advance  and  receipts 
are  only  moderate,  e  gg  plant  1*  Inquired  for  in  a 
moderate  way  and  L-r  coxier.  There  Is  a  liberal  supply 
of  onions;  prices  are  unchanged.  Tomatoes  are  steady 
at  ‘HMgOtle,  UabbaKes  are  uueiiaiiKed.  The  light  sup 
ply  Of  Lima  beaus  1st  held  to  firmer  prices.  Quota! hum 
are  for.  roia  ne*.  Lung  Island  Bow,  per  bbl  $1  75  4 
$2U0;  Jersey  Rose,  per  Obl.ll  sutl  75.  sweet,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Choice  yellow,  uer  bbl.  12 ,M:  do,  do,  yel¬ 
low,  pour  to  fair,  per  bbl,  12  4142  25  do  Jersey,  choice 
per  bbl,  $2  754-1  HO;  Com,  large,  per  lUI,  *1  7,V.i.2  00,  do 
small,  do.  *1*1  2»;  Cucumbers,  pickles,  per  l.OOu.  *1  uu 
..*175;  Egg  plane,  Long  Island,  uer  bbl,  *1  (M4I  25; 
Onions,  Connection:  red.  per  bbl.  $2u.2  25  do, 
Orange  County  red,  per  bbl.,  $l  U),m2  00;  do,  yellow  , 
per  bDl.,  *1  75  *2  75;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  lOuSOc:  Cab¬ 
bages,  Long  Island,  per  UW,  $6148;  Beaus,  Lima,  per 
bag.  $1  50(42  IK). 

Ficku.  -quoted  at  75:4830.  for  41)  ttospring  and  wlif- 
ter  60  lbs,  7il4@8Ue;  St'  lbs.  77q!ra-'75sc.  1U0  lbs.  90c 
(4$i:  sharps,  Si  «l  075*.  Rye  Feed,  nominal  at  9,1, 4 
65c.;  screenings,  oa  -tiSc 

Fruits.— FRRsli  - Apple*,  red,  per  bbl.  $1  25-42  00.  do 
pippin,  per  bbl.  ;5o  ,u  IS;  do  common  do,  4ll4Wle;  Wa- 
u-mieloas,  Jersey,  per  loi),  *8  ul5  do  Southern,  per  1  JO, 

S  -;  do  Inferior,  per  Usi,  1*6:  Grapes,  per  lb,  354480. 
lVaehes,  Jersey  yellow  ,  per  basket,  l  2i.-*l  75;  do  do 
red  ntid  while,  per  basket,  1  UOal  25;  do  do  prime, 
per  basket,  75  <.:Vie;  do  do  eommon.  per  basket.  25 
(4 70c;  Fears,  Bartlett,  near-by.  per  bbl,  $2  U0.jj4;  do 
llowell,  do,  $2  00  *  2  50;  do  COmluou,  do,  *1  4 1  SO;  musk 
melons,  Jersey  per  bbl,  50e<*i  >  Plums,  green  gage, 

per  bbl,  $7i*9;  do  blue  do,  per  bbl,  $0  50t«5:  do  Dam 
son,  per  bbl,  $1  Wi»t5;  do  do  pei  erate,  Tie  til;  do 
Heine  Claude,  per  bbl.  $S,«1U:  do  do  per  erate,  1 1  IXI  a 
1  30;  Cranberries,  t’ape  Cod.  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl,  $ii4 
8  50;  do  do  do  per  crate,  $2  25-42  75. 

Fruits.—  Duikd.—  quotations  are  for:  Apples  — 
Fancy  Evaporated, Ulv 4lJc  ;do.falr  togoml,  lOeitle;  do 
State,  sliced,  4t*7c.  dodo  quarters,  V4  to  5o.  Ohio 
and  Mk-hlgan,  quarterSi  bbls,  -1  45c;  apples,  old,  25g<6 
85rU.  Cherries  billed,  It,u»l7e,  do  new  ,  lSti*20o;  Rasp¬ 
berries  evaporated,  —i  iiiBJ-je.  Black  berries— prune, 
now,  icqe.  Peach es,  Georgia,  sun  dried,  peeled,  new 
14t^l5e. 

Hay  a.m>  Straw.— Huy— Choice  Timothy,  per  100  n>. 
85c;  good  do,  65<3)70O;  medium,  ResUOc:  shippliig,  SOc; 
Clover,  mixed ,55 4( 0e.  Straw  No.  1  rye,  65i,i0e,  short 
do,  50j*55c;  OiU,  ;Cxu)45c. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

nkw  York,— FuovtstoNs.—PoiiK.— Mess,  quoted  at 
$15  25  fot  old ;  416  1x1 4 16  23  for  new  City -Short  Clour 
$16  7 6(4 1 7  ,'|U  and  Wesleru  do,  $16  rv.i  16  25;  Extra  Crime 
$13;  Crime  Mexx,  nominal;  Faniil.Y  Mess,  $lv  UU413. 
BEEF -City  Extra  Indin  Ho*«,  $11150.411  7,6.  Extra  .Mess, 
In  barrels.  7,tl7  5U;  Caekei.  S,  50:48,  Plate, $7.  Berk 
llxus.  Quoted  at  $16  23416  50.  cur  .ilavrs.  -Pickled 
t'leklod  shoulders,  6e,  I'h-kied  Kellies  II  lb  average, 
9t*e  Pickled  Bellies,  qqntodi  #5d'3  for  12  it  average, 
Pickled  Hams.  1254c;  l’tekled  shoulders,  5?«.<,6o; 
Smoked  Hams,  13ctl35de;  Smoked  Shoulders,  6$je. 
Middles.— Long  Clear  In  New  York  quoted  8-be. 
Dressed  Hons -City  Heavy  to  Light, 7^  475*0;  Pigs,  75* 


Rvery  iiitacsl*.  Vor  trre  price  lb' 
men  do*  ible  pAner  end  kh.l  v-u 


J'MON  Thresher  Separator  and  t’lenner, 
’reniium  Farm  47ri*t  Mill*  FeeiU'nib  ro.  Ac 
W.  L.  DO Y Eli  A  RKO..  PHIUIJFI  ’Ml  l A.  I* A, 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKKAS, 


New  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  1887. 

Beeves.— Kentucky  Steers,  1,899  lb,  average, at  $5  05: 
do  1.437  D>,  at  $5  1 5;  do,  1.IH7  lb,  at  $4  7U;  do;  1,2/5 
16.  at  S4  to.  do,  1,195  16.  at  *4  15;  do  1,(18  lb.  at  84  126^; 
Ohio  do.  1.U83I6,  at  *3  65;  Chicago  do  1,103  76.  at  *4; 
Indiana  do,  1,026  lb.  at  $3  to,  Indiana  do,  1,255  lb.  at 
$1  25;  do.  I, AVI  16,  at  $4  20;  do.  1,1*4  tt..  at  $4  1(1.  do.1,187  lb 
ai  * :  99;  Cluelunati  (10,1,192  »  at  $3  75;  do  1267  m  at  *4  45; 
Western  do.  1.241  tt>.  at  $1  25;  do  1,17s  16,  at  $4  05; 
do.  1,122  1b.  at  *4,  do.  l.lut  16,  at  $2  75;  West  Virginia 
do,  1,440  lb.  at  $5;  do,  1.250  a,  at  $4  do,  1,482  tt,  at 
Si  70;  do,  M2:')  16,  at  Si  :15.do  1.226  16  at  $4  10;  do,  1,221 
lb  al  *4  22.  do  1,061  tt,  at  $3  53;  do  976  tt>,  at  S3 50, 
Slate  Dry  Cow*,  '.">3  tt),  at  *2  23;  Bulls,  828  lb,  al  $2  25. 

Calve*.  Fed  calves,  228  tb,  average,  at  45j,e  per  lt>; 
do.  lie  lb,  at  7>c;  Veals,  188  lb,  ar .St^e.  do,  16i  lb,  at  7c; 
do,  13(  lb,  al  7Q;  do,  146  lb.  al  7Sse;  G rossers  (com 
mom  1 7,  lb  average,  nt  $2  25  per  100  lb;  mixed  do,  105 
lb,  at  $4  73. 

SuEEr  and  Lambs.— State  Lumhs,  67  tt>  average,  at 
(>Wi)  per  I» ;  Stale  Sheep.  102  lb  average,  at  4X40  per  lb, 
Wesiern  d»>,  84  lb.  at  s-ho;  Western  Iambs,  61  tb,  at  be; 
State  do,  03  lb,  at  65<e ,  Canada  do,  74  lb,  at  HAiC ; 
Western  sheep,  113  1b  average,  at  i-tp  per  It).  Canada 
Luintw,  61  tb,  at  liQc;  do,  i>7  tb,  at  HW;  Ohio  Sheep, 
87  tb  average,  at  $»  05  per  100  lb;  no,  si  lb  at  $1  65. 

Hoos.  Receipts  for  six  'lays,  29,809  head,  against  24,- 
321  heud  for  same  lime  last  wee*.  Market  quoted 
steady  at  .Yfl  o/c  per  lb.  stale  Hogs,  250  lb.  average, 
at  81H11  per  IU0  tb;  Ohio  do  176  m,  at.  $5  Sll;  '‘Rouglis," 


Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerlMt  Wind- 
F.nglne  in  the  world,  because  It  is  the  only  one 
which  unite*  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
ltilion.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  app'v  to 
THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

raiKUlVEN,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A- 


fti  WE  HAVE  HAD 

^32  years  Experience. 


A  NEW  BUTTEE  PRESEKVATIYE. 

KELLOGGS 

R  YAL  SALT. 

P  .SIIIVKLV  PRbVKiVr-J  BIT1RK 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leudtug  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  l  ulted  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BI  TTKK  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

t'Etriek  AND  fAL-rouv: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Use  the  llulladur  Ryandard  Geared  Wind  Mill,  I-X-L 
Cora  Shvller  *r,rt  l-A-L  Iron  Feed  Mill  nal  lo  ycur  ,h*U- 
lag  *.ul  *rit„iin*  ilEtnc.  Ur.i*  nt.ut  Loll  uu,l  a-amini  to  and 
traiu  the  Grist  Mill.  TbU  work  c»a  be  don*  r»1uy.  windy  4»y*. 
when  outdoor  work  Is  suspended  on  the  Term.  The  s»n>e  Vs  til 
will  out  corn  stalks,  saw  wood,  run  churn  and  grind-stone,  pump 
water,  rtc 

We  manufacture  the  Halludnv  Standard  Geared  and 
Pumping  \Y  In,!  M 1 1 1«, I  ■  \-L  Corn  Shellers.  I.X.L  Iron 
Feed  .Vlills,  1-X-l.  Stalk  Cutter*,  Horn:  (fowers.  Jacks, 
Saw  rallies,  Swudard  Mayine  Tools,  couetstiu*  of  Anil  Prlcboa. 
Reversible,  Swivel  an.!  Uoo  Hay  (,'ej-riers,  tlarpoon  aul  Grapplo 
Horse  Has  Forks,  Pulley*  sa  l  Vloor  Hooks.  A  Iso  a  lull  Uue  ol 
Tanks,  Tank  Fixtures  and  Pumps  for  Faria.  Ornamental,  Village 
au  l  Railway  purposes.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Reliable  Agents  wanted  lu  a. I  una-suned  territorr. 

V.  S.  WIND  K.NGI5E  A  PUMP  CO..  Batavia.  Ill. 


TUBES,  PLANTS  AN  L>  VINES. 

4>ualifv  nupcrior.  Crimes  (/rent (I,  reduced.  S  '-pape 
Catalogue  and  Guide  lu  Successful  Frult-G rowing, /rec 
to  all.  Clantt'Ph  should  see  our  bargain  price-list. 
The  RANDOLPH  I’ETEB*  NURSERY  CO., 
M  ilmingt'iii,  Delaware. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

.  "  _  ^  rv'ri  C  '  -  -  - 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


THK  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTINS  SWING  STANCHION* 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  (skip¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pro- 
nerving  Kuus,  Established  1845. 

No.  7479  YVnshiugtou  St.,  Now  York  City. 


Theonlv  Practical  Swing  stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  tu  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y- 


I- 1 2  t  ri»—  ^ 

AddrcMi  A*  Ba  F’ARIJt'UABk  Tork,  Pie 


SEPT  4? 


6 


■ 


ANDERSON VI LLE  VIOLETS. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

All  rights  reserved. 

chapter  in. 

“  THE  AN DERSON VTLLE  VIOLETS.” 

Poor  Archie  talked  queerly  that  morning 
when  John  brought  hun  out  into  the  yard. 
Happily  for  him,  his  mind  had  wandered  out 
of  the  prisou.  He  talked  about  the  Maine 
home,  the  woods  and  all  the  old  scenes  till 
John  felt  sick  at  heart.  Wbat  a  dreadful 
mockery  it  all  was!  The  horrible  place  filled 
with  these  desperate  men,  aud  this  weak  boy 
babbling  wildly  of  the  old  scenes  they  both 
kuew  so  well. 

“And  there’s  Nell,”  whispered  Archie  at 
last.  Poor  fellow,  his  voice  was  almost  gone. 
“She’s  going  with  us,  Johu.  Ain’t  you  glad  ? 
I  know  you  are,  for  I  remember  what  you 
told  me.  Come  on,  Nell.  We  can  eat  our 
dinner  down  by  the  old  rock,  and  we’ll  make 
John  pick  the  flowers  for  your  wedding.” 

“What  flowers  shall  we  bring  her,  John  ? 
Violets,  I  say.  You  go  aud  pick  them,  John, 
while  1  stay  here  and  talk  to  her.  I’ll  tell  her 
all  about  the  war — all  we  have  been  through; 
then  I’ll  tell  how  much  you  love  her,  and  she 
can’t  help  saying  “yes,”  for  we  have  been  such 
chums,  you  know.  It  will  be  all  right,  I’m 
sure,  John.  You  go  and  get  the  flowers  and 
let  me  talk  to  her  alone." 

John  tried  to  turn  Archie’s  mind  away  from 
the  flowers.  He  had  pointed  them  out  some 
time  before,  little  dreaming  that  Archie 
would  insist  upon  his  getting  them.  To  the 
fevered  mind  of  the  little  man  they  seemed  to 
be  growing  in  the  meadow  at  home.  Archie 
did  not  know  when  be  urged  John  to  get  them 
of  the  fatal  dead  line  that  held  the  flowers 
further  away  than  the  old  home  could  be. 

“Nevermind  about  it  now,  Archie,”  John 
said.  “Let’s  talk  about  the  old  times  a  little 
first,  and  then  I’ll  get  ’em.  There’s  no  hurry, 
you  know,  for  we  have  all  day  before  us. 
Look  at  the  suu  over  on  the  hills  there.” 

Archie  lay  without  speaking  for  a  little 
while.  He  watched  the  sun,  far  away  now 
over  the  hills.  The  hills  were  bright  with 
splendor,  and  it  seemed  to  Archie’s  fevered 
mind  like  the  openiug  of  the  gates  of  Para¬ 
dise.  The  great  hills  seemed  changed  to  a 
stair  of  gold.  The  opening  of  the  gate  was 
nearer  to  Archie  than  ho  thought.  He  lay 
and  watched  the  suu  till  a  cloud  passed  over 
the  golden  hills  and  closed  for  the  moment 
the  glorious  gate.  Then  he  turned  back  to  the 
flowers. 

“Come  John,  why  don’t  you  go,”  he  whisyi- 
ered  fretfully.  “Now'  is  your  time.  You 
said  you  loved  her  once,  and  now’  you  are  not 
ready  to  pick  her  a  few  flowers.  Run  John, 
or  I  will  never  tell  her  what  you  want  me  to. 
You  said  you  loved  her  once,  now  why  don’t 
you  go  ?  ” 

John  never  faltered  for  an  instaut.  He 
knew  well  that  to  cross  that  line  meant  death, 
yet  he  never  thought  once  of  holding  back 
when  Archie  said — “you  said  you  loved  her 
once.” 

He  did  not  mean  that  Archie  should  see  him 
make  the  sacrifice.  He  bent  down  and 
raised  the  “little  babe”  gently  from  the 
ground.  How  light  the  burden  was. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “it’s  getting  hot  here,  I’ll 
carry  you  back  iuto  the  shade  and  then  I'll 
get  the  flowers  for  Nellie.” 

“All  right  John,  but  hurry  up,  for  Nellie 
can’t  stay  long  you  know,  and  this  will  be  the 
last  chance  for  you  to  show*  how  well  you  love 
her.  I  think  she  will  understand  it  John  when 
you  bring  the  flowers.” 

John  carried  him  hack  and  laid  him  under 
the  shade  of  the  bank  of  earth  they  had 
raised. 

“Don’t  be  long,  John,”  said  Archie  as  the 
“big  babe”  wntb  a  most  babyish  moisture 
about  his  eyes,  shook  the  little  fellow’s  hand 
aud  started  back  to  go  through  the  test.  “I’ll 
talk  to  her  about  it  while  you  are  gone  John — 
never  fear  for  me — she  will  do  anything  for 
me.  Good-bye.  I  will  be  telling  her  all  the 
time," 

Aud  perhaps  her  was  “telling  her”  while 
John  Rockwell  walked  deliberately  back  to 
the  dead  line. 

Jack  Foster  had  watched  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  his  place  on  the  stockade.  Men 
in  possession  of  such  an  amount  of  imaginative 
literature  as  he  earned,  are  apt  to  put  a  senti¬ 
mental  rather  than  a  business  like  interpreta¬ 
tion  upon  such  actions,  We  judge  men’s  ac¬ 
tions  by  imagining  what  we  would  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  frame  of  mind 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  regulates  our 
judgment. 

The  “  little  babe”  pointing  to  the  violets 
made  Jack  somehow  think  of  the  times  when 
Lucy  and  he  had  placed  such  a  value  upon  just 
guch  little  flowers.  In  fact,  he  carried,  iu  one 


of  his  letters,  two  dried  violets  that  seemed  of 
more  value  to  him  than  all  the  remaining 
vegetation  of  the  country.  Jack  could  not 
help  imagining  some  of  the  feelings  of  the 
“  little  babe.” 

Here  was  a  little  fellow  shut  up  in  this 
dreadful  place,  d>  ing,  it  may  be,  longing  for 
the  sweet  breath  of  these  simple  little  flowers 
so  near  him.  Perhaps  he  had  a  sweetheart  of 
his  own  somewhere  far  away  in  that  cold  Yan¬ 
kee  country.  No  doubt  lie  loved  her  in  his 
queer  Yankee  fashion  almost  as  well  as  he 
loved  his  little  girl. 

Jack  ran  it  all  over  in  his  mind  as  he  glacced 
at  the  two  meu  iu  the  yard.  What  would  h® 
do  in  such  a  case?  It  seemed  to  him  from  the 
way  the  “  big  babe”  looked  when  he  picked 
the  little  one  from  the  ground  that,  he  was 
desperate  enough  to  dash  over  the  line.  Some¬ 
how  Jack  rather  expected  him  to  do  it.  He 
knew  well  that  he  would  have  gone  himself. 
What  could  he  do  if  the  attempt  was  made? 
Could  he  shoot  this  man  for  proving  himself 
a  hero?  Could  he  disobey  orders  and  risk  the 
penalty?  He  was  in  a  place  of  trust.  Let  the 
prisoners  once  rush  over  that  line,  and  the 
small  guard  could  never  keep  them  back.  He 
must  obey  orders  and  shoot  the  “  big  babe" 
if  he  should  make  a  dash  for  the  violets  as 
Jack  seemed  to  know  he  would  do. 

John  Rockwell  left  Archie  in  the  shade  and 
then  walked  slowly  and  grimly  ba"k  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  sitting.  He  did 
not  pause  here,  but.  walked  savagely  on  to  the 
line.  He  looked  desperate  indeed,  as  Jack 
glanced  down  at  him. 

Thin  and  gaunt,  with  famine-eaten  flesh  and 
thin,  bony  hands  held  out  before  him,  he 
walked  savagely  on  looking  directly  at  Jack. 
His  face  told  by  the  long  deep  lines  pinched 
into  it,  of  the  two  lives  he  had  supported  so 
long.  His  eyes  peered  out  from  two  deep 
caverns  under  the  broken  visor  of  his  army 
cap,  which  hung  down  over  his  forehead, 
His  long  hair  fell  about  his  face  in  wild  dis¬ 
order,  and  an  unkempt  beard  thrust  itself 
fiercely  out  from  about  his  mouth.  It  was  a 
face  that  Jack  Foster  never  could  drive  from 
his  mind.  The  blue  uniform  was  torn  and 
huug  in  tatters  about  the  gaunt  prisoner.  One 
sleeve  was  gone,  the  wasted  muscles  of  the 
arm  showing  through  the  rent.  One  bony 
knee  was  brought  into  view  at  every  stride. 
A  desperate  man  the  Yaukee  stood  before  the 
Rebel  to  show,  by  giving  his  life  if  necessary, 
that,  not  eveu  the  fevered  imagination  of  a 
dying  man  should  question  his  love.  The 
other  prisoners  in  the  yard,  watched  him. 
They  crowded  behind,  at  a  short  distance,  to 
see  what  he  would  do.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  his  mission.  All  waited  in  silence. 
Desperately,  like  a  man  who  has  fought  to 
loug  with  death  to  fear  it,  the  “big  babe” 
walked  up  to  the  line.  Jack  paced  slowly  on. 
He  brought  his  musket  iuto  position  as  the 
man  advanced.  No  one  saw  it  but  himself, 
but  as  he  raised  his  gun,  he  saw,  as  it  seemed, 
the  figure  of  his  little  girl — Lucy  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  desperate  Yankee.  She  put  up  her 
hand  as  if  to  motion  him  back.  Her  lip  was 
trembling  just  as  it  did  when  he  bade  her 
good-bye  and  her  eyes  were  beaming  on  him 
as  they  never  had  done  before.  The  sentence 
iu  the  letter  he  had  been  reading  flashed 
through  his  mind.  “No  matter  what  may 
happen,  if  you  will  only  be  true,  I  will  love 
you  forever." 

This  was  what  she  meaut  then.  He  must 
be  true  to  himself.  He  dropped  the  point  of 
his  musket,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  in  his 
walk.  He  fully  realized  w  hat  he  was  doing, 
but  that  face  and  figure  were  too  dear  to  him. 

Johu  Rockwell  came  to  the  dead  line  aud 
stood  looking  at  Jack.  “Rebel,”  he  said  in  a 
thick,  hoarse  voice,  “  I  must  get  them 
flowers.” 

No  one  but  “Houest  John”  would  ever  have 
thought  of  speaking  at  all.  The  guards  had 
orders  to  shoot  down  all  prisoners  that  spoke 
to  them.  It  was  here  that  Jack  raised  his 
musket  while  the  guard  below  him  stopped  to 
watch. 

“I  want  them  flowers.  There’s  a  young  boy 
here  dyin’.  Let  me  get  ’em  for  him  Rebel.” 

He  saw  the  musket  lower,  aud  with  one 
wild  spring  he  dashed  over  the  line  and 
dropped  on  his  knees  beside  the  violets. 
Jack  never  raised  his  musket,  but  the  guard 
below  him,  brought  up  his  guu  as  John  spraug 
back  over  the  liue  with  the  flowers  in  bis 
baud.  The  guard  fired  aud  John  fell  over  the 
line  with  a  bullet  scratch  on  his  leg.  The 
prisoners,  at  the  report,  hurried  for  shelter 
into  the  holes  or  behind  the  banks.  Some  of 
them  peered  out  through  the  openings  to  see 
what  would  be  done.  Jack  brought  his  mus¬ 
ket  mechanically  to  his  shoulder  aud  started 
back  along  his  beat.  He  well  knew  wbat 
would  follow. 

The  “big  babe”  lay  for  a  moment  on  the 
sand.  He  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet,  but  his  leg 
seemed  numb  and  gave  way  beneath  him. 
After  a  little  he  crawled  slowly  aud  painfully 
back  to  the  bank  where  Archie  was  waiting. 


He  carried  the  flowers  in  his  mouth. 
He  crawled  slowly  up  to  Archie’s  side  and 
gently  placed  the  flowers  on  the  boy’s  breast. 
A  shout,  fierce  and  exulting  went  up  from  the 
hiding  places  as  he  passed  into  the  shelter. 
The  prisoners  came  creeping  out  of  their  holes 
to  admire  this  brave  man. 

In  a  few'  moments  the  steady  tramp  of 
marching  feet  was  heard  outside  the  stockade. 
The  company  baited  at  Jack’s  beat,  and  a  new 
sentinel  appeared  A  new  sentinel  who  glanced 
savagely  down  upon  the  prisoners  and  seemed 
to  dare  any  of  them  to  make  another  dash. 
Between  the  files  of  soldiers  Jack  was  marched 
back  to  the  guard-house  iu  disgrace.  The 
musket  he  had  carried  so  well  was  taken  from 
him.  Terrible  war  that  allows  no  seutiment, 
no  love  to  soften  one  of  its  harsh  features  ! 

“It  was  treason  !  ”  they  muttered  as  they 
marched  him  back  to  the  guard-house. 
“Death  !  ”  they  whispered  sadly  as  the  doors 
closed  on  him.  But  Jack  smiled  in  spite  of  it 
all.  It  wras  Lucy  that  stood  before  the 
Yaukee;  it  was  her  hand  that  bade  him  lower 
his  musket  aud  he  was  satisfied.  He  had  been 
true  to  himself. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  PLAN  FOR  ESCAPE. 

Archie  looked  up  with  a  feeble  smile  as 
Johu  came  crawling  back  with  the  flowers. 
The  fever  had  left  tho  “  little  babe”  at  last, 
and  he  knew  now  that  ho  was  in  the  prison, 
As  John  placed  the  flowers  on  Archie’s  breast, 
the  little  fellow'  took  the  gnuut  hand  in  both 
his  feeble  ones  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Tho 
men  understood  each  other.  There  was  no 
need  of  speaking.  When  men  are  placed  in 
such  situations,  the  womanly  qualities  which 
they  take  from  tho  companionship  of  their 
mothers  aud  sisters,  will  always  show.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  both  men  would 
have  laughed  at  such  u  demonstration  of  af¬ 
fection,  but  here,  where  a  horrible  death  was 
grinuing  in  their  very  faces,  the  time  manhood 
came  to  the  surface.  It  is  the  truly  brave 
man,  he  who  can  look  without  flinching  iuto 
the  eyes  of  death,  that  is  the  tenderest  when 
the  danger  is  over. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  I  made  you  go,  Johu,” 
said  Archie,  feebly,  still  holding  the  gaunt 
hand.  “  Did  they  break  your  leg?" 

“I  guess  not,"  answered  John.  It’s  only  a 
flesh  wound,  I  guess.  It  bleeds  a  little,  but  I 
cau  stop  that.” 

Johu  tore  away  tho  hanging  sleeve  of  his 
coat,  and  prepared  a  bandage,  with  which  he 
bound  up  liis  leg.  There  was  nothing  dan¬ 
gerous  about  the  wound,  and  John  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  light  of  it. 

“They  can’t  bit  nothin’,”  ho  said,  gleefully. 
“  They  can’t  hit  a  barn  door.  That  Reb. 
there  where  I  jumped  might  have  shot  me 
easy.  I  saw  the  gun  drop  and  then  I  jumped. 
What  do  you  ’spose  made  him  drop  his  gun?” 
John  knew  nothing  of  the  little  woman  who 
stood  in  front  of  him  and  turned  Jack’s  mus¬ 
ket  aside. 

Archie  smiled  wearily  as  John  told  the 
story  of  the  flower  limiting.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  prisoners  came  from  their 
hiding  places  and  gathered  in  a  group 
to  listen  to  John’s  story.  Short, 
“thick-set”  Maiue  men  they  were,  all  “home 
folks,”  with  all  that  term  implies.  Most  of 
them  had  marched  with  John  and  Archie  out 
of  old  Breezetown.  They  seemed  like  a  great 
family  as  they  gathered  in  the  sand  to  offer 
congratulations  aud  sympathy.  Stout,  hearty 
fellows  they  were  when  the  the  old  elms  bent 
down  as  if  to  whisper  “good  bye.”  They 
were  fresh  from  home  then.  Now  they  were 
sadljT  changed.  Worn  by  suffering,  with 
ragged  clothing  hanging  about  their  wasted 
bodies,  they  crouched  iu  the  sand. 

There  were  no  “play  day”  soldiers  in  this 
group.  The  old  New  Englaud  patriotism  is 
too  strongly  planted  in  her  sons  for  uny  cruel 
treatment  to  tear  it.  away.  It  is  planted  as 
firmly  iu  the  hearts  of  her  sons  aud  daughters 
as  her  gray  old  mountains  are  fastened  to  her 
breast.  There  wus  not  a  mau  iu  the  whole 
company  who  would  have  turned  his  back 
upon  the  loathsome  prison  to  shoulder  a  mus¬ 
ket  iu  the  guard  outside.  They  had  suffered 
as  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  over  suffers, 
or  dreams  of  suffering.  None  but  old  soldiers 
can  ever  understand  what  these  men  endured 
under  the  glare  of  the  burning  Southern  sun. 
How  they  longed  for  the  cool  woods  and  pure 
breezes  of  old  Maiue.  How  grimly  they 
waited  aud  watched  the  life  oozing  away 
from  them — the  life  that  meaut  so  much  for 
“the  folks"  at  home.  In  spite  of  all  the 
agony  they  never  dreamed  of  changing  their 
faith. 

There  was  one  great,  gray-bearded  man  in 
the  group  who  seemed  to  he  a  natural  leader. 
He  was  Archie’s  Uncle  Nathan — they  are  all 
uncles  or  cousins  in  the  old  Maine  towns. 
They  all  turned  to  him  for  counsel.  A  gruff 
old  fellow  he  was — sun-burued  aud  grizzled, 
with  a  hatred  for  his  foes  that  triumphed 
over  all  his  privations,  The  old  fellow  had 


reason  for  his  hatred  Three  strong  sons  had 
marched  behind  him  out  of  old  Breezetown. 
They  could  not  stay  at  home  when  volunteers 
were  called  for.  Three  strong  boys — they 
were  now  lying  back  on  the  battle  fields — and 
he  alone  was  left  to  tell  tho  story  to  their 
mother. 

He  had  made  a  small  Union  flag  out  of  cast¬ 
off  garments  that  he  hail  been  able  to  pick  up. 
The  blue  parts  had  been  cut  from  an  old  army 
coat.  The  white  came  from  a  cast-off  shirt, 
and  the  red  was  utilized  from  a  pair  of  torn 
stockings.  He  bad  stitched  and  pinned  this  cu¬ 
rious  mixture  of  colors  together,  doing  his 
work  when  the  guards  could  not  see  him.  It 
represented  the  dear  old  banner  under  which 
they  had  fought.  Uncle  Nathan  was  proud 
of  his  flag-  It  was  his  dearest  treasure.  Once, 
when  some  of  the  company,  w  ild  with  hun¬ 
ger,  had  vaguely  hinted  at  going  over,  he  had 
pulled  out  his  flag  and  waveo  it  defiantly  in 
their  faces.  Not  another  word  had  ever  been 
heard  of  surrender.  There  was  too  much 
hatred  sewed  into  that  flag. 

(To  be  continued.) 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  npcm  those  who  aro  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  Tho  peculiar,  yet  common,  com¬ 
plaint  known  as  “  th.it  tired  feeling,"  is  the 
result.  Tills  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which,  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

"I  could  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  1  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  and 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  improved.” 
R.  A.  Sanford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


FALL  PLANTINC. 

We  offer  the  Urges!  and  most  com¬ 
plete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S.,  be- 
Frnit  A:  Orminientul. sides  many  Noveltic-K.Cntalogues 
sent  to  nil  regular  cimtomers.t'ree. 
Toothers:  No.  1.  Fruits. Ilk:. ;  No  2, 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
15c.;  No.  3.  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
Wholesale;  No.  5,  Roses  Free. 


ROSES 

GRAPE  VINES 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NFBSEKIES,  KOCH KSTKU.Tiew  York. 


J.  M.  TH0RBU3N  &  CO., 


15  JOHN  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF 


BULBS 


for  autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mail!  ng  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 
and  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES 

FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPEC  ALTY. 


FREE! 

A  TRIAL  PACKET  OF  THE 

Celebrated  Everett  High  Grade  Wheat 

Free,  with  a  full  history  of  tin-  same,  to  any  one  send 
lug  me  the  address  of  10  Fanners.  LARGE  OJROWliRS 
OF  WHEAT.  Address  L.  D.  Staple*.  Fortluml.Mich. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREESMPLANTS 

We  offer  for  tile  Fall  trade  a  large  and  flue  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornu  mental 
TIlKE.s.  shrub-,.  Rows.  Villen.  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  I’lnni*.  Fruit  Tree  Need¬ 
ling*  and  Forest  Tree  Seedling*.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  of  18(17,  mailed  free,  KsUtblithed  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON (PH(I NIX  NURSERY 

8IIINKY  TI'TTLK  U  CO.  Proprietor*.  IlLOOMUHITOX,  ILL. 


CRAPE  VINES. 

Niugi.rii,  Empire  State, 
Futon,  large  and  line  *loeU  of 


4/Of 

_ Ml 

yrxJvirjriys  Moore’.  Fnrlv,  and  the  other  va- 
helms  at  reduced  rates.  New  and 
old  Strawl.errie*,  Erie  UlueUberry.  All  the 
beet  |{u*l»herrie*.  Plante  by  mail  a  specialty.  Cato. 
Iwjue,  containing  S|,  S'2  and  S3  collections,  sent 
trw.  JOLL  llOlt Milt  A  8V  V  McruLunlvUlc, N.  J. 


H  IS  THE  BEST 
NEW  AMERICAN 

GOOSEBERRY 

1  *■(  Int  rOtUinti,  nnilrrln  II ,  ,  litre. ,fu  1.  Write  lo 

CEO.  ACHELIS  -West  Chester, Pa. 


SAMPLE  PACKAGE  -Thro-  choice  HOSES, 
three  CONCORD  or  one  KOUKKS  Cl  RAPE,  with  Cafa 
loguc  ami  directions  for  culture,  by  mall,  for ‘A3  ets. 

WM,  li.  REED,  Chnnibersbiira,  Pa. 


seed  Valley,  Finley,  Velvet  Chaff. 

»l-3t>  per  bushel:  DEITZ  SfA.5« 
WHEAT  per  bushel.  Sack*  included. 

MUftiT!  I  FARM  DEPARTMENT, 

Ohio  State  University,  Coi.pmbub,  O. 


SEEDS! 


Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  Meadow 
Fescue  or  Fnglish  Blue  Grass.etc.  Now  Crop 

now  ready.  In  writing  for  prices,  slate  quantity 
desired.  All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  tilled  at 
lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt.  Ilefcdquar- 
,  ter*  for  American  Grown  Gras*  Seed.  Every 
,  thing  for  Farm  ami  Garden.  Send  for  Illustrated 
l  Catalogue  [Established  Nov.  1838.] 

'j.  M.  MCCULLOUGH'S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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CHEAPEST^  BEST  MILL 

Sj*TtS$*,CTtq/y/G<#U*/ufit£D 
fASTtft’fltTTE^y  (All-L 

<.%<> 

♦  SIZES:  16  20,  14  «.  30  INCH. 

CHAS.  KAESTNER  &  CO. 

303 — 311  SO.  CANAL  $X  CHICAGO 


CIRCULAR  FR EC. 


PERSONALS. 


previous  novels  “She”  and  “King  Solomon’s 
Mines”  seem  to  be  iD  most  demand.  When 
uch  stories  are  published,  popular  taste  very 
quickly  shows  itself.  The  fact  Ls  that  people 
want  something  “  odd  ”  or  something  full  of 
excitement.  The  critics  who  feel  so  sad  be¬ 
cause  people  buy  “Allan  Qtiarf.ermain,’f  could 
not  by  any  possibility  write  a  story  that 
would  equal  it  in  popularity.  “  Allan 
Quarter  main”  is  both  “  pdd  ”  and  exciting. 
When  20  men  attack  and  kill  250  os  easily  as 
most  of  us  would  attack  our  suppers,  we  are 
prepared  for  almost  anything,  and  surely  we 
get  it  when  the  oauoe  containing  our  heroes 
dives  down  under  a  mountain  and  swims 
through  volcanoes  and  other  obstacles,  until 
it  floats  at  last  into  the  kingdom  of  the  most 
beautiful  queens  imaginable.  But,  of  course, 
nobody  expects  that,  the  story  is  true.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  read  for  amusement,  simply.  It  is 
a  fascinating  book.  There  is  hardly  a  word 
in  it  that  could  render  it  unlit  for  reading 
aloud  in  the  family  circle.  It  contains 
touches  of  a  quaint  philosophy  that  have 
rarely  been  excelled. 


ory  all  wrong  and  ought  nob,  rather,  the  pa¬ 
rent  to  expect,  from  the  nature  of  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  disburse  $4, 300  for  his  boy  with¬ 
out  grumbling  or  expectation  of  being  remu¬ 
nerated  for  his  outlay— so  it  seems  to  me. 

A.  T.  T. 


Kft  MONTHLY.  Lady  Agent 
Vluv  selling  Corsets,  Bustles,  etc. 
#3.00  outfit  Free,  send  4  cems  postag 
<Sk  CO.,  384  &  386  Broadway, 
Mention  this  paper. 


Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce,  who  is  attract¬ 
ing  so  much  attention  just  at  present,  is  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  late  Admiral  Harwood. 
He  is  about.  00  years  old,  and  was  born  in 
Albany,  New  York.  Admiral  l.uce  is  a  short, 
heavily-bearded  man,  who  has  little  or  none 
of  the  appearance  of  the  naval  officer  about 
him. 

Mr  T.  V.  Powderi.y,  the  Geueral  Master 
Workmau  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  has  de¬ 
termined  to  resign.  He  has  issued  a  notice 
that  after  September  10  he  will  he  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  all  visitors  until  he  has  prepared  his 
message  to  the  Minneapolis  Convention. 
After  his  resignation  he  will  go  to  Ireland  to 
join  in  t  he  national  campaign. 

Door-keeper  McKenna,  of  Troy,  who  has 
charge  of  the  White  House  ushers,  is  quite  a 
remarkable  man  in  a  quite  way.  Ho  was  at 
one  time  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Troy. 
He  started  out  in  life  as  a  blacksmith  and 
brought  up  a  large  family  in  the  practice  of 
his  trade,  educating  his  eldestson  at  Williams 
College.  The  young  man  now  has  a  good  pro¬ 
fessional  footing  in  his  father’s  city. 

Senator  Evarts  has  surprised  his  friends 
and  Washingtonians  iu  general  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tract  of  .300  acres  of  laud  12  miles 
south  of  the  National  Capitol.  This  estate  is 
on  an  estuary  of  the  Potomac,  and  overlooks 
the  manor  houses  of  the  lordly  domains  of  the 
old  Maryland  families  of  51)  to  150  years  ago. 
Directly  opposite  and  above  lie  the  former 
homes  of  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
of  the  Fairfaxes. 

Tnn  Empress  of  Austria,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  lady  rider  iu  Europe,  is  a  very  tall 
woman  with  a  remarkably  small  waist.  At  a 
little  distance,  owing  to  her  ease  of  carriage 
and  springy  gait,  she  might  be  taken  for  a 
young  woman.  A  closer  inspection  shows  the 
lines  in  her  face.  Her  dark-brown  hair  is 
usually  done  up  in  tight  braids  at  the  back. 
Her  complexion,  from  constant  exposure,  is  as 
browu  as  that  of  a  sailor. 

Ida  Lewis,  the  heroine  of  Lime  Rock,  is 
now  42  years  old,  and  begins  to  show  signs  of 
the  wear  and  tear  of  her  hard  life  She  lives 
alone  in  the  light-house,  her  parents  being 
dead  and  her  brother  gone  to  follow  the  sea. 
Miss  Lewis,  as  she  is  still  called,  though  her 
married  name  is  Wilson,  saved  13  lives  be¬ 
tween  1-809  and  1831.  She  does  all  her  own 
housework,  k'eps  the  light  trimmed  and  burn¬ 
ing,  and  finds  time  to  raise  a  few  flowers  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

The  notorious  Duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of 
the  blackest  sheep  among  the  English  nobility, 
whose  notorious  immorality  has  caused 
scandal  iu  several  English  courts  of  justice, 
and  who  is  shut  out  from  all  deccut  society 
among  bis  peers  at  home,  is  being  lionized  in 
the  most  fulsome  manner  by  fashionnlde  New¬ 
port.  American  female  aristocracy  there 
fawn  on  him,  invite  him  to  their  homes  and 
toady  to  him:  and  not  one  of  their  fathers, 
husbands  or  brothers  has  spiritenough  to  kick 
the  blackguard  into  the  street. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria, 
has  conferred  upou  M.  Pasteur  the  decoration 
of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  with  the  title 
of  Baron.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  deputation  of 
Austrian  physiciaus,  after  visiting  Pasteur’s 
hospital  at  Paris,  expressed  an  opinion  hostile 
to  his  theory  and  practice  for  the  prevention 
of  hydrophobia  in  persons  bitteu  by  mad  dogs. 
The  Emperor  considers  it  proved  that  Past¬ 
eur's  system  is  a  blessing  to  humauity.  hence 
he  has  conferred  this  honor  to  signalize  his 
dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  doctors. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  works  harder  than 
most  very  poor  men.  He  is  what  might  be 
called  the  head  of  finance  of  the  Vanderbilt 
system,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Central  and  Harlem,  and  deep  iu  respons¬ 
ibility  on  the  other  lines.  He  is  40  years  old 
and  worth  about  $75,000,000.  When  he  was  a 
boy  his  father  got  him  a  clerkship  in  the  Shoe 
and  Leather  Bank.  He  refused  a  tour  of 
Europe  then  because  it  would  take  him  from 
his  desk,  aud  he  is  just  as  assiduous  uow — so 
much  so  that  his  frieuds  fear  he  is  hurting 
himself. 

Chicago  recalls  the  interesting  fact  that 
one  of  the  first  signs  stuck  up  above  the  ruins 
of  the  great  fire  boro  the  legend;  “Win.  M. 
Singerly,  Rice,  Rosin  and  Peamlts.”  In  those 
days  Mr.  Singerly  was  a  good-natured  Board 
of  Trade  man,  who  did  a  sort  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise  business  down  towu  and  ran  a  litile 
ham-piekling  establishment  out  on  the  Black 
Road.  That  was  before  he  inherited  a  great 
fortune,  and  when  he  probably  did  not  dream 
of  being  a  millionaire  newspaper  aud  street 
railroad  proprietor,  besides  being  one  of  the 
best  patrons  of  pure-bred  cattle  iu  the 
country. 


PteceUaneou#  ^dwtteing. 


OCR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  Force  Rump. 

Cylinder  and  Racking  nox  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 
of  well.  F 1  K  1.1)  FORCE  PUMP  CO.. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  and  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  filled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  back  numbers,  15  cts. 

Premium  List  with  either. 

Address : 

L  Tha  American  Magazine  Co.,  milters, 

130  &  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  relative  Butter  Value  of  each  Cow  In  the  Herd 
determined  by  the  OIL  TEST.  Send  for  Circulars. 

CORNISH,  CURTIS  ,fc  GREENE. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


HAND-HA  DE  II A R Y ESS — Single  and  Double. 
Wholesale  price  to  consumer*.  You  can  save  money 
by  Bending  to  KING  &  CO.,  Oweao,  N.  Y..  for 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Farm  harness  a  specialty 


OIL  MEAL 


“Concerning  Men.”  is  the  title  of  an  able 
article  iu  the  September  Forum  by  the  author 
of  “  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  As  is  pretty 
well  known,  the  author  is  au  idealist.  Her 
herosareall  ideal  men — what  men  ought  to 
be,  not  so  much  what  they  really  are.  Thus 
we  fiud  her  iu  the  essay  quoting  Tennyson  to 
the  effect  that  man  is  by  nature  larger  and 
stronger  than  woman,  with  wider  possibilities 
for  both  good  and  evil. 

“All  thy  passions  matched  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine.” 

Those  who  advocate  woman’s  suffrage  will 
uot  obtain  much  comfort  from  this  article. 
The  author  says:  “The  instant  they  begin  to 
fight  about  their  separate  rights  they  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  forget  their  mutual  duties  which 
are  far  more  important  to  the  conservation  of 
society.”  To  sum  up,  the  author  cau  only 
quote  from  Tennyson’s  “Princess”  to  show 
that  men  and  women  are — 

“Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  In  the  long  years  liker  they  must  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 

He  gain  lu  sweetnesas  an  1  in  moral  light. 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 
.She  mental  breadth,  nor  tail  In  chlldwa-d  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  In  the  larger  mind. 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words." 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 


Q  I  I  D  ET  bred  Cal ve».8heep.  Pigs, Collies 
*  w  rv  Ki  Fox  hounds,  Beagle*,  Poultry, 
bronze  Turkey*,  etc  ,  of  the  hivheet  excellence  at 
farmers’ price*.  Write  us.  F.  Morris,  Norway,  Pa. 


Most  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Livestock 
known.  Send  for  latest  circulars  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion.  and  list  of  valuable  food  rations. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
chau  ever  before.  Quotations  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  to  all  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  manufac 
Cured  by  the  Old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANN  BROS.  &  CO., 

Niagara  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


For  Poultry  Fencing. 

7-S  OF  O.NE  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  XESH  NO.  19  WIRE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Broekner  A:  Evan*, 
23  YKSKY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY 


THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Egg*.  Standard  Birds-  For  prices  of  Eggs  aud 
Birds,  addres*  DR.  B.  BURR,  POO  ASSET.  MASS. 


FOR  SALE.  ANGORA  GOATS. 

Most  profitable  stock  for  farmers  prices  Reasonable 
Jas.  M,  -McGrow,  OUDEN,  RHEA  CO.,  Tens 


4EKSEV  ItEli,  rOI..l ND-CHINA. 
I  lu-.lcr  VFklie.  K.rfc-hirs  X  York- 
*!»ire  filif,.  Southdo-n,  t  ot.wold 
md  Oxford  Down  Sherpiind  Lamb* 
'Srotrb  (nll.T  Sbephord  Dog.  and 
Fancy  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogs* 

w-atlek  nt’ epee  a  tu.puu.ra 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 


Supersede*  the  plow;  beats  the  world:  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  lcscriplion  HIGGANUM  H’FIUORPOR- 
ATION,  Higgnutini,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses.  139  and  191  Water  St..  New  York,  and  3S 
Soutn  Market  st.,  Bcstuu.  Maas. 


Oxford  Down  Sheep  tV^on 

breeds,  and  heaviest  fleen  s  of  close  middle  wool.  A  u- 
other  Importation  of  yearling  rams  from  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  year  at  the 
“Royal."  will  arrive  Sept.  1.  "Royal  1  iverpool"— “Bf 
e-ster,"  130 lba.  at  2  rts;  “Baron  Campsfleld,"  8)0  lbs.; 
"Royal  Norwich,"  330  lbs  ;  "Baron  Hanley."  U5  lbs.  as 
yearlings,  all  •  Royal”  winners,  and  winners  also  at 
Chicago,  Madison.  Wls.,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs  Also  Imp.  "Grandee,"  Briton,” 
“Crown  PTiace,"  “Sir  John  ’  and  "Dopants.  ’  sll  from 
Treadwell,  nave  been  used  in  my  flock  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C.  GolDSEobouqh.  Easton.  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


ORIENT  ALFRUITS 


The  editor  of  “  Literary  Notes  ”  objects 
to  complaints  from  boys  because  of  a  claim  to 
to  their  services,  until  21  years  of  age,  by 
their  parents.  Some  painstaking  friend  has 
it  figured  out  that  a  boy  arriving  at  the  age  of 
21  costs  his  father  $4,300,  “  Spending  money” 
is  included  iu  the  estimate.  How  great  a  sum 
the  “  spending  money”  may  be  is  not  stated. 
"We  are  left  to  infer,  however,  that  it  is  an 
amount  usual  to  the  average  American  youth 
in  these  latter  days — be  the  same  more  or  less. 
By  inference, also,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
as  a  boy  has  no  intrinsic  working  value  uutil 
after  15  years,  aud  is  merely  a  bill  of  expense 
prior  to  that  time,  no  matter  how  willing  he 
mav  be  to  help  paterfamilias  iu  the  arduous 
task  of  lilling  his  (the  boy's)  mouth  aud  cov¬ 
ering  his  back,  he  should  realize  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  undertaking  by  his  paternal  an¬ 
cestor  in  raisiug  him  to  years  of  usefulness, 
and  feel  a  degree  of  thankfulness  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  I 
object  to  a  theory  which  comprehends  any 
accumulation  of  indebtedness  against  a  help¬ 
less  infant  until  15  years  shall  have  rolled  by 
with  un  enforced  discharge  of  the  obligation 
during  the  ensuing  six  years.  It  is  n  it  iu  the 
nature  of  fair  dealiug  that  oue  of  the  parties 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  his  first 
entrance  into  the  family  partnership  and  then 
lie  treated  as  though  a  costly  interloper.  If 
the  boy  had  importuned  his  father  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  a  trial  at  the  hard  knocks  of  the  world 
and  had  been  reluctantly  allowed  to  try  it, 
with  a  warning  that  he  must  tie  prepared  to 
stand  the  expense  of  his  experiment,  that 
would  be  one  thiug;  but  as  the  bewildered 
youth  has  suddenly  .found  himself  treading 
life’s  path  without  a  single  premeditated  de¬ 
sire  on  his  own  part  to  attempt  the  rough-and- 
tumble  task  which  is  inevitable,  it  is  hard  to 
see  where  the  sjiecial  obligation  follows. 
“  Honor  thy  father  aud  thy  mother  ”  is  right 
and  leads  to  lightening  the  hardships  of  life 
and  also  tends  to  beautify  the  amenities  of 
the  family  circle.  It  is  one  of  the  secrets  that 
account  for  the  delightful  harmony  and  dis¬ 
cipline  which  a  well-regulated  household  will 
scarcely  expect  to  get  along  without,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  if  the 
boy  is  to  be  held  to  a  moral  obligation  of 
$4,300  to  his  father  mainly  accrued  by  the 
time  he  is  15,  he  is  bound  to  leave  home  six 
years  later  with  the  bulk  of  the  debt  still  un¬ 
discharged.  Six  years  is  too  short  a  time  to 
pay  so  much.  If  the  figures  ami  the  theory 
are  right  it  is  a  discouraging  ordeal  for  an 
ambitious  youth  to  lace.  But  is  not  the  the¬ 


<.  5t’«UUy,  A  urge  Koefc  of  Fruit  Trees, 


a,  .ii, mi?  Keleey’s  Japan,  Botan 
‘•■■  'I  Ogan  i’iiiiu"  ;'"'t  Russian  Apri¬ 
cots,  Plum  Stocks.  LeConte 
Pears  o-ae  muI  .^oyekn oul,  extra  fine; 
oil  on  I  MFimir  stuck*  .  Yellow 

Transparent  Peen  To  •'■ni 

Hooey  BeadM**-  Ciitala^ue  wiUi  fact*. free. 

Athlre&s  W.F.HEIKES  ,M*r  Himt"ille 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Seal  ©state 


Land  Agency.  Cheap  Farms. 
Lists  Free.  OK1FFIN  «fe 
JEKVIS,  Petersburg,  Va. 


63  KEI  INTEREST  A3 

§  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  |b  g 

i  JARVIS-CON  KLIN  0  j 

MORTGAGE  TRIM'  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Capirul  Paid-up . $1,000,000 

Surplus...  .....  . .  1  HO, OOO 

Reserve  Liability  ..  ...  .  1.000,000 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co..  New  York. 
Call  »t  office  or  write  for  particular-. 

J  urv is-Uonkliu  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

239  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


jsnel  of  Corn  fl  sample 

4  MjNUTES.  M  SHELLER 

kgents  Wanted.  $3^00. 

Ask  WARRANTED 

ur  Merchant  T  -ir  ®  ^  EAR  S  , 

LTroTeuiar^X^^Best  Shelter 

i  Price  Li-t  No.  x/fi  in  the  World. 
CARRY  IRON  &  ROOFING  CO., 

?  ItnnufaclurTr.  ami  Owner,.  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Go  South  Buy  a  Home 

lars.  E.  C.  UNDSEYACO.,  Norfolk,  Va 


NEW  JERSEY 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


THE  29th  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

WILL  BK  HELD  AT 

Waver  ley  Pnrk,  Sepr  ID  to  *23  inclusive 
For  further  information  address 

I.  T.  Quinn,  Cor.  Sec.,  NEWARK,  N.  J 


New  Price  List  Just  Issued  for  Free  Distribution. 
Over  SOU  of  the  finest  Farms  In  the  State  fully  describ¬ 
ed-  GEO.  W.  SNOVER, 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Agent. 

103  Griswold  Street.  Detroit,  Mich. 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  t 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  rcspectfnllu  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordisart  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  typo,  D  lines  to  the  Inch). . .  . 30  cent*. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions,.. . . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 
Hue,  minion  leaded . 75  cent*. 


with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  ensb. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Everybody  appears  to  be  reading  “  Allau 
Quartermain,”  just  uow  Of  Mr.  Haggard’s 


&M 


yms 


Wife 


GremAmeriwn 


Company 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KmsiS 


ENCOURAGING. 

Mr.  Fillup  Scribbler:  Ah,  yes,  Madam,  I  do  much  writing;  but  then,  you  know,  I  have  a  very  low  estimate  of  my  own  work. 
Mi-s.  Fayreeder:  Of  course,  you  ought  to  have. 


lumjxrmts 


Our  latest  Importation  has  arrived  from  France,  and  we  will  be  fflad  to  see  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  aud  those  with  whom  we  have  been  In  correspondence. 
In  fact  any  and  all  who  arc  tn  search  of  tlret-olass  PEFtCHEKONS  and  FRENCH 
COAC1I ERS,  to  look  them  over.  We  have  an  exceptionally  flue  lot,  and  our  stud 
is  so  large  that  all  may  be  pleased.  We  offer  tin-  largest  number  and  greatest 
variety  to  select  from.  All  our  Imported  slock  is  selected  by  MR  KAKNLTM  him- 
telf  personally  In  France,  anti  he  accepts  nothing  but  the  best  Horses  of  the  most 
approved  breeding. 

Otir  Home-bred  Stock  Is  all  tbe  progeny  of  selected  sires  and  flams  of  the  best 
form  and  most  desirable  breeding.  We  guarantee  our  stock  oc  1 1  on  easy  terms 
and  at  low  prices. 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  correspondence  promptly;  but  wo  would 
strongly  ail  vise  person*  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  horse  or  mare,  Pereherou 
or  French  Coach,  to  get  on  the  train  and  oolite  and  sec  us. 

Catalogues  Free  by  Mail. 


A  Paradox — Why,  two  ducks,  of  course. — 
Alta  California. 

Some  people  never  pay  anything  but  calls 
and  compliments.— Orange.  Observer. 

“  To  eat  peas  with  a  knife  may  not  be  good 
form,  but  it’s  fuu  for  the  peas.1' — Washing¬ 
ton  Hatchet. 

“This  is  the  unkindestcut  of  all,”  said  the 
public  man,  when  he  saw  his  picture  in  the 
newspaper. — Norristown  Herald. 

A  letter  received  at  a  country  post-office 
in  New  Hampshire  addressed  “An  Ox”  was 
delivered  to  Miss  Ann  Knox. — Lowell  Cou- 


COOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


Greatest  offer.  Now’s  your  time 
to  get  orders  for  Our  celebrated 

Tem,  Coffee,  and  BuUlne 
Pnwilrr.tnd  scour*  a  boautlfiff 


PROPRIETORS  OP  ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM,  IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS 
Address  all  communications  to  Detroit.  Mleh.]  GROSSE  ISLE,  WAYNE  CO.,  MICHIGAN. 


send  for  U'liamtUL-i  lnl— 

WEAVER  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CD 

•ss^s-  ',GRK  .Pft  lief 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS 


Tier. 

“Boy,”  said  a  schoolmaster,  putting  his 
hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder,  “  I  believe  Satan 
has  got  hold  of  you.”  “  I  believe  so  too,”  re- 
pbed  the  boy. — The  Open  Court. 

John  Ruskin  says  that  Scotch  is  “  the  sweet¬ 
est,  richest,  subtlest,  most  musical  of  all  the 
living  dialects  of  Europe.”  John  must  have 
been  iD  love  with  a  Scotch  lassie  in  his  youth. 
— Exchange. 

The  latest  novel  is  entitled  “  Which  ?”  This 
we  believe,  exhausts  the  entire  stock  of  pro¬ 
nouns  in  the  English  language  ,  and  ambitious 
youug  writers  will  now  have  to  turn  to  the 
conjunctions. — Mail,  and  Express. 

A  Scotchwoman,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  says  that  the  Bos-j 
ton  woman  admires  nothing  she  understands, 
while  tbe  New  York  woman  understands  noth¬ 
ing  she  admires. —  Woman’s  Journal. 


THE  COLD-WATEll  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  is 
a  handy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely  I  Al/  A 


Also  covers  for  AGRICULTURAL  IIH  PLKMKNTN.  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  VV  ATE  It  •  R.DDISIIKETING  by  the  piece  fre 
per  square  fool,  all  widths.  Wlternroof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATEN  T  P  LA  NT  llED  Cl. 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  ou  Hot  beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  6,  and  9  cts  per  yard,  and  I.  SC  inches  wide, 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED).  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


NON-POISONOUS REMEDY  I  II.K  X 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mange,  Scab,  ■  I wliw 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  ami  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  \\.  LAWFOKD  CU-, 

Baltimore.  Md. 


IMPORTALIMT  TO 

INTt  *  '•serymen  and.  Dealers. 

Thf  lest  stock  of  Apple.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
PP  ^  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  to  the  trade. 

2  AT  BOTTOM  BRICES. 

full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
.^jSVietics,  etc.,  wauted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS 

ENSILAGE 


BARN  FLOOR 

^  Horse  Power 


They  are  more  HubMtnntinl,  easier  tn  operiue. 
have  greater  capacity,  are  Km*  liable  to  acel- 
dentH  than  any  oihcr  cutters.  We  build  nine  sizes, 
six  for  power  furnished  art ih  or  without  carriers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  uml  Treatise  on  Ensilage,  and 
mention  tills  paper. 

SILVER  &  DEMINC  M'F'C  CO., 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


Advertising 
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FOR 

Water,  Coal  and  Gas, 
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A  HORSE  POWERS,  FEED  MILLS, 
FODDER  AND  ENSILACE 
CUTTERS.  PUMPS  ARO  WEU  SUP- 
tSv  PLUS.  Mention  till*  Paper.  Send 
YX  Ho.  to  cover  cost  mailing 

Catalogue. 
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TUBULAR  WELL  WORKS. 

tin  W.  Luka  SL,  Chicago,  IIL 


manufactubers  of 


Wnrrantcd  the  must  perfect  Foree-Feetl 
Fertilizer  llllll  In  exlstenre.  Mend  for  ele- 
eulur,  A.  B.  FAltULUAlt,  Fork,  Pa. 


for  all  purposes.  An  experience  of  thirty  years 
permits  us  to  offer  the  best. 

Good  work,  at  low  prices.  Send  for  circular  R. 
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commercial  berry.  In  size  i.t  is  equal  to  or  a 
fraction  larger  than  Snyder.  It  has  rusted 
more  than  Snyder,  but  not  so  much  as  Kitta- 
tinny. 

Harlem,  Mo. 


FROM  G.  C.  BRACKETT. 

The  Taylor  Blackberry  is  esteemed  quite 
highly  in  some  portions  of  the  State.  The 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy  with  me,  having 
passed  the  last  two  winters  without  injury. 
It  is  very  productive.  The  berry  is  rather 
larger  than  a  well  grown  Snyder,  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  I  prefer  it  to  all  others,  except¬ 
ing  the  Kittatinny. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 


FROM  PARKER  EARLE. 

1  had  the  Taylor’s  Prolific  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  it  seemed  to  be  healthy  and 
prolific,  but  it  was  small  (with  us)  and  late, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  value  for  us  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  berry,  while  it  is  much  inferior  to  Law- 
ton  for  a  late  berry  for  home  use. 

Cobden,  His. 


FROM  J.  H.  HALE. 

The  .Taylor  is  not  equal 
to  the  Snyder  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  in  this  section. 
South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


FROM  HANFORD  &  CO. 

The  Taylor’s  Prolific 
Blackberry  on  my  grounds 
is  hardy,  though  not  quite 
as  hardy  as  Snyder.  Berry 
rich,  medium  in  size — the 
best  I  know  of  as  to  quali¬ 
ty.  The  variety  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  prolific,  bears  as 
many  berries  as  it  can 
mature,  and  we  like  it  very 
much  for  this  locality. 

Bristol,  Iud. 


FROM  S.  MILLER. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  Black¬ 
berry  is  with  me  perfectly 
hardy,  of  medium  size, 
good  quality  and  quite 
productive.  It  is  very 
vigorous  in  growth  and 
capacity  for  producing  plants.  I  think  it  will 
prove  a  standard  variety  here. 

Bluffton,  Mo. 


FROM  CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  variety 
by  a  casual  remark  made  by  Charles  Downing 
during  a  visit  to  his  home.  He  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  one  of  the  best  in  quality.  I  im¬ 
mediately  ordered  plauts  from  the  West,  but 
they  were  uot  true  to  name,  not  having  the 
greenish-yellow  canes  of  the  Taylor,  aud  being 
stiff,  upright  growers,  while  the  Taylors 
droop  as  they  attain  full  growth.  The  spuri¬ 
ous  variety  is  remarkable  for  productiveness, 
aud  is  exeeediugly  late.  Among  them  were  a 
few  Taylors,  easily  distinguishable.  The  past 
spriug  a  friend  sent  me  with  other  plants  a 
few  hundred  marked  Taylor,  but  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  they  were  not  time,  and  threw 
them  upon  the  brush  pile.  At  our  Western 
New  York  horticultural  meetings  I  have 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
Taylor,  but  the  largest  grower  reported  it  to 
be  of  poor  quality  aud  uot  productive.  I  sus¬ 
pect  he  has  uot  the  true  Taylor.  But  any  one 


Comment  Oivoumb'  of  the  gtural 
|tcu)-4Jorker. 

GOLDEN  QUEEN  AND  A  RURAL  SEED¬ 
LING  RASPBERRY. 


MORE  ATTENTION  TO  RAISING  SEEDLINGS. 

Twice  before  has  the  R.  N.-Y.  presented 
pictures  of  the  Golden  Queen  Raspberry 
drawn  from  nature,  but  not  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  At  Fig.  845  (see  next  page) 
we  now  show  a  true  portrait  of  the  average 
size  berry  as  grown  there  the  present  season. 

We  now  add  very  little  to  what  has  already 
been  said  in  these  columns  regarding  this  ex¬ 
cellent  new  raspberry.  To  say  that  it  is  a 
white  or  yellow  Cuthhert  does  not,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  thiuk,  tell  the  whole  truth.  It  may 
endure  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  better  than 
its  parent,  the  Cuthhert,  We  are  disposed  to 
think  this  is  the  case,  judging  from  our  two- 
year-old  plants;  but  a 
longer  time  is  required  to 
determine  the  question 
positively. 


TAYLORS  PROLIFIC  BLACKBERRY. 


How  it  is  estimated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Notes  from  Prof .  .7.  L.  Budd  of 
Iowa ;  Storrs,  Harrisoji  Co.,  Ohio ;  E. 
H.  Scott  of  Mich.;  N.  Ohmer  &  G.  N. 
Stowbridge. ,  Ohio;  Sec.  Goodman,  Mo.; 
Sec.  G.  C.  Brackett.  Kas. ;  Pi'es.  Parker 
Earle,  III.;  J.  H.  Hale ,  Conn.;  Hanford 
Co.,  Ind.;  J.  M.  Hayes.  N.  H.;  S.  Miller, 
Mo.:  Charles  A.  Green ,  N.  Y;  W.  L. 
Ashton,  O.;  H.  B.  Colby ,  N.  H.;  A.  M. 
Smith,  Out.;  W.  H.  Cassell,  Miss.;  T.  V. 
Munson,  Texas;  E.  H.  Hart,  Fla.;  T.  1. 
Lyons,  Mich.,  et  al. 


The  many  contradictory  opinions  expressed 
throughout  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
Taylor  Prolific  Blackberry,  have  induced  us 
to  collect  more  specific  information, as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  replies  to  the  Rural’s 
inquiry.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  it  has  fruited 
this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  we  are  fa¬ 
vorably  impressed  with  it  in  every  way  as 
judged  after  so  short  a  trial. 


Dewain  Cook  of  Wiudom,  Minn.  It  is  now' 
in  the  hands  of  many  propagators  and  will 
soon  become  common  if  it  exhibits  no  defect. 
After  the  first  year  it  is  more  upright  than  the 
Lucretia,  its  thorns  are  shorter  and  w'eaker, 
its  leaves  are  larger  and  thicker,  the  canes  are 
hardier,  and  in  our  climate  its  fruit  is  larger, 
and  so  far  we  think  better  in  quality  than 
Lucretia.  Although  a  new  thing,  its  record 
seems  thus  far  entirely  clear. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


FROM  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

W e  are  very  favorably  impressed  with  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Prolific  Blackberry.  With  us  it  has  been 
perfectly  hardy,  has  a  good  constitution;  fruit 
is  of  large  size,  very  productive  and  in  flavor 
about  up  to  the  best;  certainly  superior  to 
several  of  the  prominent  sorts. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


FROM  EVART  H.  SCOTT. 

As  regards  Taylor’s  Prolific,  I  have  grown 
it  for  years,  and  find  it  almost  entirely  hardy 


FROM  JAS.  M.  HAYES. 

I  have  not  tested  Taylor’s 
Prolific  Blackberry,  but 
some  of  my  acquaintances 
in  this  vicinity  have,  and 
speak  highly  of  its  hardi¬ 
ness  and  productiveness. 

Dover,  N.  H. 


A  Rural  Seedling.— 

Three  years  ago  a  rasp¬ 
berry  seedling  was  noticed 
uuder  a  Lady  Grapevine 
and  it  was  permitted  to 
grow.  It  fruited  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  engraving. 

Fig.  340,  shows  the  size  of 
the  berries — the  largest 
ever  raised  here.  It  is  a 
red  berry  of  fair  quality 
aud  may  one  day  prove  to 
be  worthy  of  introduction. 

We  allude  to  it  only  to  say 
that  farmers  might  advan¬ 
tageously  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  seedling  fruits 
without  interfering  seri¬ 
ously  with  their  pressing 
labor’s.  Wbeu  the  best 
grapes,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  currauts  or  goose¬ 
berries  are  picked,  save 
some  seed.  Put  them  iu 
little  pots  of  soil  or  sand 
aud  bury  them  six  inches 
deep  so  that  the  frost  uiay 
act  upon  them  during  the 
wiuter.  In  the  spriug 
plant  the  seeds  iu  well-pre¬ 
pared  beds  aud  most  of 
them  will  grow.  A  little 
protection  will  do  good  in 
the  fall,  and  early  the  next  spring  the  seed¬ 
lings  maybe  transplanted  to  beds,  where  they 
will  fruit  in  duo  time. 

Then  the  inferior  kinds  may  bo  reject¬ 
ed  and  the  better  kiuds  progugated.  The 
Rural  for  10  years  has  advocated  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  seedlings,  and  we  believe  now, 
as  then,  that,  even  in  a  very  small  way,  it 
w'ill  in  the  end  pay  our  farmers,  or  their  sons 
or  daughters,  to  give  a  little  time  each  year  to 
this  pleasing,  instructive  occupation.  Seed 
balls  of  potatoes,  too,  may  now  be  saved  and, 
planted  early  next  spriug  in  a  frame,  or  iu 
February  iu  the  house,  and  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground  iu  May,  they  will  produce 
tubers  all  the  way  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that,  of  an  egg,  or,  indeed,  sometimes  to  that 
of  a  full-grown  potato.  Iu  this  way  we  are 
satisfied  t  hat,  farmers  may  ofteu  raise  varie¬ 
ties  better  adapted  to  their  land  than  any  of 
thosu  offered  for  sale.  The  seeds  of  grapes 
may  be  taken  from  the  berries  when  fully  ripe 
aud  treated  the  same  as  raspberry  seeds.  Or 
they  may  bo  planted  at  once  iu  pots  of  rich 
garden  soil,  ttie  pots  to  be  placed  uuder  glass 
or  iu  a  warm  room. 


A  “CHANCE”  SEEDLING  RASPBERRY.  From  Nature.  Fig.  346. 


FROM  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  Blackberry  has  proven  of 
the  best  quality  of  fruit  aud  the  foliage  endures 
our  heat  aud  drought  of  summer  quite  well, 
but  the  wood  will  not  endure  our  winters  as 
well  as  the  Snyder  or  the  Ancient  Briton. 
Still  many  of  our  amateurs  who  carefully 
cover  the  canes  iu  winter  prize  the  Taylor  for 
home  use.  The  laying  dowu  of  blackberry 
canes  is  now  reduced  to  a  system  that  is 
speedy  and  quite  inexpensive.  A  spadeful  of 
earth  Is  removed  from  one  side,  the  canes  are 
shoved  over  with  a  fork  in  the  hands  of  an  as¬ 
sistant,  aud  held  down  with  three  or  four 
spadofuis  of  earth.  In  the  spring  the  canes 
are  raised  with  unimpaired  vitality,  aud  seem 
to  bear  more  and  better  fruit  than  those  that 
have  been  exposed  even  after  mild  winters 
when  no  apparant  damage  to  the  canes  of 
such  hardy  sorts  as  the  Snyder,  can  be 
noticed. 

In  this  couuection,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
at  the  West  a  variety  of  the  dewberry  that 
promises  to  prove  valuable  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Union.  It  has  beeu  sent  out  by  Mr. 


iu  this  climate;  very  prolific;  size  medium  to 
large ;  quality  the  very  best. 

Aun  Arbor,  Mich. 

FROM  GEORGE  W.  STROW  BRIDGE. 

The  Taylor  is  a  comparative  failure  with 
me.  I  dug  all  up  last  spring,  after  seven 
years’  trial.  It  is  uot  as  hardy  or  valuable  as 
Suyder,  which  is  now  the  most  reliable  of  all 
thoroughly  tested  varieties,  though  by  uo 
means  what  we  most  desire  and  ueed. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FROM  N.  OHMER, 

The  Taylor  is  hardy,  though  not  equal  to 
the  Suyder.  It  is  very  productive,  is  of  fair 
size,  larger  than  the  Suyder,  long  aud  pointed, 
black  and  glossy.  It  looks  well  iu  baskets. 
Quality  good.  I  have  three  acres  of  them  and 
find  them  profitable. 

Daytou,  Ohio. 

FROM  L.  A.  GOODMAN. 

The  Taylor  is  moderately  hardy,  less  pro¬ 
ductive  thau  Snyder,  aud  its  habit  of  pro¬ 
longed  ripening  makes  it  objectionable  as  ■ 


'RURAL  NAYU-rcXKEK 


can  easily  determine  whether  his  plants 
are  genuine  by  the  color  of  the  canes.  There 
is  no  blackberry  with  yellowish  canes  like  the 
Taylor,  large  and  stout.  I  now  have  Taylor 
true,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
for  home  use  or  market.  It  begius  to  ripen  a 
little  later  than  Snyder,  ripens  much  more 
slowly  and  continues  in  bearing  quite  late.  It 
does  not  sucker  so  freely  as  some  kinds,  and 
the  young  suckers  are  not  so  stubbed  and 
stubborn  as  those  of  the  Snyder,  and  are  more 
easily  subdued.  In  productiveness  it  is  un¬ 
surpassed  with  me.  The  bearing  canes  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  one  solid  mass  of  berries.  The 
flavor  is  superior  to  that  of  Suyder,  and  it  is 
a  sweeter  berry.  For  my  own  eating  I  choose 
Taylor  every  time.  The  berry  clings  to  the 
fruit-stem  persistently.  As  far  as  this  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  berries  by  falling  (and  oFten  with 
other  varieties  the  loss  is  considerable),  this 
is  a  desirable  feature,  but  in  seasons  of 
drought,  especially  if  the  berries  are  not 
picked  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  clinging  faculty' is 
earned  to  such  extremes  as  to  be  objection¬ 
able,  both  berries  and  fruit-stems  often  ap¬ 
pearing  iu  the  baskets  of  careless  pickers. 

The  berries  are  long,  like  the  Kittntiuny  iu 
shape,  but  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Kittatinny 
when  well  grown.  My  farm  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  trying  place  for  blackberries,  but 
Taylor  canes  have  never  been  injured  by  tbe 
severest  winters  though  never  protected.  It 
is  not  thornless.  A  person  will  be  reminded 


Golden  Queen  Raspberry.  From  Nature. 


Fig.  345.  (See  first  page.) 

frequently  of  this  fact  in  trying  to  pass  across 
the  rows.  The  chances  ai’e  that  he  will  leave 
samples  of  his  pantaloons  and  coat  to  mark 
his  staggering  course.  I  often  wish  that  those 
marauding  cattle  which  so  delight  iu  imagin¬ 
ing  every  innocent  tree  or  shrub  a  demon  to 
be  attacked  with  horus  down  and  tail  up, could 
be  induced  to  attack  tbe  Taylor  blackberry 
bushes  as  they  grow  on  my  place,  as  large 
around  and  nearly  as  tall  as  a  fish  pole,  and 
with  thorns  long  enough  to  be  used  for  tack¬ 
ing  shingles  ou  roof  boards.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  Taylor  is  much  more  thorny' 
than  its  bretheren,  all  of  which  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  defend  themselves  against  sudden 
attack. 

No  fruit  is  at  its  best  estate  uutil  fully  ripe. 
I  make  this  assertion  for  fear  some  rash  indi¬ 
vidual  may  partake  of  the  Taylor  the  moment 
it  colors,  ami  then  remark  with  much  unction 
that  Mr.  Green  considers  such  berries  of  good 
quality.  No.  Let  the  sunshine  and  the  dew 
fall  upon  them  a  few  more  day's;  let  them  en¬ 
joy  the  warm  August  mornings  aud  the  night 
breezes  a  little  longer.  “When  the  children 
cry;  ‘The  bees  are  eating  the  blackberries, 
father,’  then  is  the  time  to  test  the  quality  of 
the  blackberries,”  says  the  author  of  “Rever¬ 
ies  of  a  Bachelor.” 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FROM  \V.  L.  ASHTON. 

I  have  had  the  Taylor  Prolific  Blackberry  iu 
fruit  two  past  seasons  aud  like  it  well.  It  is 
hardy,  productive,  and  of  vigorous  growth. 
The  stalk  is  greenish,  the  berry  beiug  medium 
aud  sweet. 

Flushing,  0. 

FROM  H.  B.  COLBY. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  Blackberry  has  been  in  my 
fruit  garden  for  six  years.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy.  We  have  cold  waves  in  winter,  aud 
30  degrees  below  zero  is  tbe  lowest  point  at  my 
hill-side  home,  yet  rarely  is  a  cane  injured. 
It  is  a  strong,  rank  grower,  but  I  think  the 
canes  rather  brittle.  This  is  the  oDly  fault  1 
find  with  it.  Heavy  snows  break  many  good 
canes,  although  tied  to  stakes  and  trellises. 
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Tbe  berry  is  large.  When  first  colored  it  is 
not  ripe ;  but  when  ripe  it  is  very'  sweet  with  a 
rich,  delicious  flavor.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer  in  supplying  all  the  fruit  wished  for 
during  three  weeks.  It  has  been  all  we  desire 
in  a  blackberry,  while  iu  hardiness  and  fruit¬ 
ing  qualities  Wachusset  Thornless,  Early  Har 
vest,  Early  Cluster  aud  Crystal  White  have 
failed.  Its  easy  culture,  abmidant  returns  and 
sure  cropping  make  the  Taylor  all  the  farmer 
needs  in  its  line.  .Where  a  hedge  row  is 
planted  in  open  ground  upon  heavily  enriched 
soil  and  a  strong  double  trellis  is  put  up  to 
bold  the  canes,  it  will  last  for  a  life-time.  I 
have  strong,  rough  pasts  four  feet  high  about 
10  feet  apart,  with  two  rails,  one  at  the  top 
and  one  about  a  foot  lower;  three  feet  from 
this  is  another  row ;  the  berry  hedge  is  between 
them.  One  can  easily  go  on  both  sides  to  hoe 
and  apply  top-dressing,  to  pick  the  fruit  aud 
to  remove  the  old  canes  or  tie  up  the  vines. 
With  a  few  central  stakes  it  has  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  A  space  of  50  feet  m  length  gives  us 
all  the  fruit  we  wish  and  we  require,  an 
abundant  supply. 

Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H. 


FROM  A.  M.  SMITH. 

I  consider  the  Taylor  Prolific  Blackberry 
fully'  as  hardy  as  the  Snyder,  and  though 
perhaps  not  quite  as  productive,  the  berries 
are  more  uniform  in  size  and  about  equal  in 
quality  though  not  up  {in  my  estimation),  to 
the  old  Dorchester  or  the  Agawam  which,  in 
this  respect,  rank  first  among  blackberries. 

St.  Catharines,  Out. 


FROM  W.  H.  CASSELL. 

Blackberries  ate  so  abundant  here,  in  the 
wild  state,  that  our  people  are  not  taking  hold 
of  improved  varieties.  Years  ago  I  tried  the 
Lawton  which  rusted  so  badly  that  I  gave  it 
up.  More  recently,  however,  1  have  tried 
the  Kittatinny,  which  has  produced  several 
crops  of  delicious  berries.  I  now  have  Wilson 
Jr.,  but  it  will  not  fruit  until  next,  year.  My 
only  information  concerning  Taylor’s  Prolific 
is  derived  from  a  discussion  of  its  merits  by 
the  American  Pomological  Society  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1885.  Some  of  the  Northern  cata¬ 
logues  recommend  it  also.  The  drift  of  the 
discussion  referred  to  was  in  favor  of  the 
Taylor.  This  season  I  fruited  three  varieties 
of  the  dewberry,  which  ail  bore  fine  crops. 
They  were  the  Bartle,  Mammoth  and  Lueretia, 
and  I  was  much  pleased  with  them  though  I 
did  not  think  them  equal  to  the  Kittatinny  in 
quality. 

Canton,  Miss. 

FROM  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

Some  years  ago  I  planted  a  few  vines  of  the 
Taylor.  They  grew  strongly,  but  were  rather 
of  a  straggling,  thorny  habit,  and  did  not 
easily  train  in  rows  like  Early  Harvest,  which 
takes  the  lead  here  over  all  others  as  a  profit¬ 
able,  early  market  variety.  With  me  it  came 
slowly  into  bearing  and  bore  berries  too  small 
for  its  season.  We  prefer  Kittatinny,  al¬ 
though  it  so  easily  rusts.  I  hold  the  rust  in 
check  to  a  great  extent,  by  planting  strong, 
root-cutting  plants  and  vigilant!}-  taking  out 
every  affected  plant  on  the  first  Hppearauce 
of  rust,  before  auy  spores  have  matured,  and 
burniug  or  burying  them  at  once.  When  not 
rusting  we  find  Kittatinny  ahead  of  all  other 
large,  later  berries. 

Denison,  Texas. 


FROM  E.  H.  HART. 

I  have  not  heard  of  Taylor’s  Prolific  being 
cultivated  in  this  State.  But  little  attention 
has  been  paid  here  to  tbe  cultivated  black¬ 
berry,  as  the  wild  varieties,  both  creeping  and 
upright,  are  abundant  and  of  excellent,  qual¬ 
ity,  especially  the  former.  Raspberries  are 
very  uncertain  here,  but  Dr.  Schralfranck,  of 
Palutka,  reports  satisfactory  results  from  the 
Cuthbert,  which  is  highly  recommended  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Berekmans,  of  Augusta,  Ga,,  for 
cultivation  in  the  extreme  South. 

Federal  Point,  Fla. 

FROM  T.  T.  LYON. 

I  have  grown  the  Taylor  blackberry  for 
several  years;  in  fact,  almost  since  its  advent 
before  the  public.  I  have  it  standing  in  rows 
adjacent  to  Suyder;  in  thesame  soil,  and  with 
similar  treatment,  I  find  it  similar  in  quality, 
considerably  larger  in  size,  quite  as  produc¬ 
tive,  if  not  even  more  so.  The  plant,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  vigorous, of  a  somewhat  spreading  hab¬ 
it,  with  light  yellowish-green  canes,  fully  as 
hardy  as  Snyder,  or  any  other  of  the  large 
number  of  so-called  hardy  blackberries; 
although,  even  here,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  1  have  occasionally  known  the  tips 
of  the  canes  to  he  slightly  injured  during  very 
severe  winters,' as  is  also  true  of  Snyder  as 
well  as  any  and  all  the  so  called  iron-dads. 
The  appropriate  place  for  the  blackberry  is  as 
undergrowth,  with  partial  shelter;  and  it  is 
my  conviction  that  a  blackberry  able  to  bear 
a  full  exposure  during  our  severest  winter,  is 


yet  to  be  originated,  if  indeed  such  origination 
be  not  impossible. 

South  Haven.  Mich. 

FROM  J.  C  PLUMB. 

I  have  grown  the  Taylor  five  years  and  it 
has  never  given  a  full  crop,  even  with  winter 
protection.,.  The  wood  is  too  green  at  layiug 
down  time  to  winter  well  even  if  covered.  The 
fruit  is  fine,  but  too  delicate  for  Wisconsin. 
The  Britton,  Stone  and  Snyder’all  ripen  their 
wood  seasonably,  and  so  can  be  laid  down 
safely  for  winter 

Milton,  Mo. 

FROM  J.  A.  PEFFER. 

On  my  place  the  Taylor  is  as  hardy  as  Sny- 
der,  more  productive,  larger,  and  of  better 
flavor,  and  it  ripens  its  fruit  not  half  green  on 
one  side  and  ripelon  the  other. 

South  Bend,  Md. 

MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  Michigan  nearly  all  plants  aud  vines 
suffer  more  or  less  during  the  winter  season, 
if  no  protection  is  given.  There  are  so  many 
contingencies  connected  with  small  fruit 
growiug  that  we  can  hardly  go  amiss  in  giv¬ 
ing  some  protection  during  winter,  especially 
to  strawberry  plants.  When  properly  pro¬ 
tected,  they  come  through  the  winter  strong 
and  vigorous,  ready  for  duty,  aud  make  an 
early  and  rapid  growth,  which  enables  them 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  protracted  droughts, 
which  sometimes  occur  about  the  time  straw¬ 
berries  begin  to  ripen.  Hay,  straw,  coarse 
manure  or  forest  leaves  make  good  covering, 
which  should  be  placed  before  too  much  feez¬ 
ing  in  autumn  has  injured  the  roots  of  tbe 
plants.  Cover  two  inches  thick.  More  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fact  that  you  give  the  plants 
some  sort  of  protection  than  the  material  used. 

Allegan,  Mich.  G.  H.  L. 


Rural  topics. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

Beginning  to  Show.— I  fear  the  Rural  is 
a  little  over-sanguine  in  calling  the  farmer 
“Master  of  the  Situation,”  even  in  the  matter 
of  reforming  the  fail's.  But  certainly  those 
of  us  who  have  been  working  many  years  to 
arouse  the  farming  class  to  a  sense  both  of 
their  dangers  and  their  power,  can  see  many 
reasons  to  thank  God  anil  take  courage.  Your 
artist  apparently  forgot  to  put  the  horso-gam- 
blers  among  the  fugitives,  iu  his  excelleut 
cartoon.  Or  did  he,  with  sly  sarcasm,  wish 
to  intimate  that  they  are  yet  sustained  by 
too  many  farmers  to  be  in  danger  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  T 

Unregulated  Transportation  is  work¬ 
ing  the  greatest  injury  of  all  to  the  farmers. 
It  is  hopeless  to  expect  auy  reform  from  with¬ 
in  in  this  matter.  It  must  come  from  with¬ 
out,  under  governmental  authority.  This 
will  be  difficult,  aud  may  prove  impossible; 
but  it  is  the  only  alternative  to  government 
ownership,  which  will  always  be  strongly  op¬ 
posed  in  a  country  so  anti-socialistic  in  its 
prepossessions  as  America. 

Individualism  Our  Principle.— It  seems 
very  surprising  to  many  that  the  socialistic 
idea  takes  so  little  hold  upon  the  American 
mind.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  American  is 
not  built  that  way.  He  wauts  individual 
freedom,  and  is  as  much  opposed  in  his  feel¬ 
ings  to  being  “bossed”  by  society,  as  by  any 
external  authority.  The  only  socialistic  au¬ 
thority  he  submits  to— and  that  irks  him — is 
the  authority  of  public  opinion.  His  ideal  of 
government  is  that  it  should  be  simply  a  po¬ 
lice  power  to  keep  order,  and  prevent  the 
strong  from  harming  the  weak.  “That 
people  is  governed  best  ,  which  is  governed 
least,”  is  the  American  theory.  Under  this, 
the  more  just  aud  honest  the  citizens,  the  less 
they  would  feel  the  existence  of  auy  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Evil  of  Corporations.— A  corpora¬ 
tion  must  be  either  monopolistic,  like  a  rail¬ 
road  company,  or  socialistic,  like  a  Shaker 
society.  Either  way,  it  has  the  seed  of  tyran¬ 
ny  in  it.  The  perpetual  succession  of  corpo¬ 
rations  is  allied  closely  iu  principle  to  that 
class  privilege,  with  its  law  of  entail,  which  is 
to-day  the  weakness,  as  in  a  less  civilized  time 
it  was  the  streugth  of  English  institutions. 
Corporations  seemed  nccessn  ry  to  the  success 
of  large  operations  when  this  count- y  was 
poor.  In  this  era  of  great  individual  fortunes 
they  have  ceased  to  be  necessary,  aud  are  a 
growing  dauger. 

Farmers  Unprivileged.— In  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  American 
farmers  to  bec°me  a  privileged  class.  They 
are  ly  wind  of  competition  that 


blows,  and  the  only  “protect ion”  possible  to 
us,  as  farmers,  is  protection  from  tbe  injustice 
and  aggression  of  the  impersonal  lordship  of 
the  corporate  nobility  we  have  set  up.  Unless 
these  corporations  can  be  thoroughly  regu¬ 
lated  and  controlled  by  law  (bey  must  be 
abolished,  and  their  funct  ions  divided  between 
individuals  and  the  local  and  general  Govern¬ 
ments. 

Railroads. — The  most  oppressive  corpora¬ 
tions,  just  now,  are  the  railroads.  Give  men 
power  out  of  which  they  can  get  money  and 
they  will  inevitably  abuse  it.  That  is  just 
what  we  have  done  in  granting  franchises  and 
subsidies  to  railway  corporations,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  become  autocratic.  The  railway  kings 
are  kings  indeed.  Henry  VI IT.  “would  have 
no  priest  to  tax  anil  toll  in  bis  dominions,”  but 
the  sovereign  American  people  have  admitted 
a  power  to  do  that  very  thing  into  the  very 
bowels  of  their  commonwealth. 

Favoritism  of  Railroads.— Even  in  Deir 
inception,  favoritism,  the  bane  of  every  sort 
of  co-operation,  marked  the  course  of  rail¬ 
road  management.  In  the  very  choice  of 
routes,  divergencies  were  made  from  the  best 
to  favor  towns  ami  persons.  Favoritism  is 
still  their  leading  characteristic.  Towns  are 
built  up  and  pulled  down  by  them.  The  very 
people  whose  money  built  them  are  discrimin¬ 
ated  against,  for  the  advantage  of  their  most 
dangerous  rivals.  New  England  agriculture 
is  being  suffocated  by  its  railroads,  and  this 
just  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  tbe  sole 
means  of  transportation  for  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Statistics  Prove  It.— The  only  counties 
whose  farms  maintain  their  value  in  New 
England  are  those  along  the  coast  and  on 
navigable  rivers.  Here  the  railroads  have  to 
compete  with  water  transportation.  Iu  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  the  result  is  seen  clearlv.  The 
fare  from  Boston  to  Bangor,  Me.,  is  half  that 
from  Boston  to  St.  Albans  or  Newport,  Vt. — 
au  equal  distance.  The  difference  iu  freights 
is  even  greater.  Yet  the  Maine  Central  is  a 
much  more  prosperous  road  tbau  the  Vermont 
Central,  though  the  former  is  entirely  local, 
while  the  latter  is  a  great  through  route. 

Controlled  for  their  Own  Profit.— 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  firm  and  just 
governmental  control  of  railroads  would 
make  them  better  property.  At  present  they 
are  enriching  their  managers  at  the  expense  of 
their  stockholders,  who  are  iu  tbe  process, 
generally,  of  being  “  frozen  out.”  These 
mauagers,  though  “smart,”  are  greedy,  nar¬ 
row  and  short-sighted.  Even  when  not  so, 
competition  compels  them  to  seem  so.  The 
heavy  hand  of  a  just  authority  must  be  laid 
upon  them  in  order  that  they  shall  serve 
themselves  best  bv  serving  their  country  best. 
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MANURE  FROM  STRAW. 

Waste  of  at  raw;  different  methods  employed 
in  turning  it  into  manure;  st  raw  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent;  as  a  fodder;  its  manurial  value; 
straw  compost. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  straw  are  wasted 
every  year.  Where  agriculture  is  new  and 
grain  is  raised  on  a  large  scale,  fanners  appear 
to  think  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  pluut  is 
to  produce  the  kernel,  and  that  the  straw  is  a 
waste  product,  to  be  got, ten  rid  of  as  easily  and 
cheaply  as  possible.  Bo  in  the  far  West,  on 
the  great  wheat  fields  of  Kansas  or  Colorado, 
the  match  is  applied  to  the  straw  stacks.  Fire 
reduces  the  great  mass  of  unsalable  material 
aud  the  farmer  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  Where 
straw  cannot  be  given  away  or  sold,  has  no 
market  value,  iu  fact,  probably  fire  is  the  best 
reducing  agent,  but  there  are  thousands  of  in¬ 
stances  where  straw  is  placed  so  near  the  farm 
buildings  that  fire  “  reduction”  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  yet  the  straw  is  wasted.  Many 
farmers  are  buying  vast  quantities  of  stable 
manure  or  chemicals,  while  several  old  straw 
stacks  are  slowly  rotting  down  on  their  prem¬ 
ises.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  turning  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  fanners  to  the  methods  employed  in 
manufacturing  this  straw  into  manure  that 
this  article  is  prepared. 

Farmers  near  the  city  clearly  recognize  the 
feeding  value  of  rye  straw.  There  is  a  good 
demaud  for  it  at  the  paper  factories,  but  far¬ 
mers  as  a  rule  believe  that  unless  they  can  get 
more  than  five  cents  per  bundle  it  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  it  out.  Tbe  straw  is  chopped, 
mixed  with  the  feed  and  moistened.  There  is 
a  general  “farm  legend”  that  a  diet  of  chopped 
rye  straw  will  keep  a  horse  free  from  worms 
and  hasten  the  departure  of  hots  front  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Many  farmers  feed  some  nat  anil  wheat 
straw.  A  favorite  way  to  feed  oats  iu  some 
localities  is  to  cut  when  quite  green,  cure  like 
bay,  anil  then  tie  in  small  bundles,  to  be  fed 
entire — the  grain  and  straw  together.  Clean 


and  bright,  wheat  straw  can  be  fed  with  profit. 
It  is  well  worth  housing.  When  wet  and  musty 
it  is  of  little  value.  Many  farmers, particularly 
those  who  do  not  house  their  straw,  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  feeding  it  out,  but  use  it  for  bedding. 
It  is  a  good  absorbent  particularly  when 
chopped.  Animals  kept  in  box-stalls  soon 
tramp  it  into  a  good  fertilizer.  Many  farmer’s 
dig  their  barnyards  iuto  a  dishing  shape  and 
keep  straw  spread  upon  the  bottom.  The  wa¬ 
ter  and  liquid  manure  that  run  iuto  the  yard 
keep  the  straw  moist  and  cause  it  to  rot  into 
a  form  suitable  for  application  to  the  fields. 

The  process  described  by  Mr.  Perkins  is  quite 
general  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  was 
ofteu  employed  in  Sweden,  on  farms  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown.  Legal  restrictions  prevent 
the  sale  of  straw,  so  that  the  excess  of  this 
material  is  disposed  of  in  what  are  known  as 
“straw  composts.7  The  straw  is  put  in  heaps 
six  or  eight  feet  high  and  well  drenched  with 
water  in  which  powdered  rape  cake  has  been 
soaked.  The  heap  is  then  covered  with  earth 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  left  to  ferment  a 
mouth.  It  is  then  forked  over  and  again 
drenched  with  the  rape-cake  water.  Iu  2% 
months  fair  “manure77  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  Prof.  Btorer  in  his  “Agriculture" 
quotes  from  Bergstand  an  analysis  of  this 
straw  compost.  As  compared  with  ordinary 
farm  manure  the  composition  was  as  follows: 

Straw  Compost  Farm  Manure 

P“r  cent.  per  cent. 

Water,  74.86  79. 8U 

Organic  matter,  15  (58  14.01 

Ashes,  10.01  6.69 

Nitrogen,  0.23  0.41 

Phosphoric  acid,  0.10  0.20 

Potash,  0.17  0.50 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  farmer  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  musty  or  damaged  straw  that  is  unfit 
for  feeding  can  turn  it  into  a  very  fair  man¬ 
ure  by  composting  it.  There  should  be  a 
basin  or  cistern  into  which  the  urine  and  the 
water  that,  has  washed  over  the  }rard  manure, 
could  drain.  This  liquid  should  bo  pumped 
over  the  straw  heap.  A  good  fertilizer  would 
result. 

Dr.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
station,  has  prepared  an  elaborate  table  of  the 
“manurial  values”  of  various  fodders.  He 
t'lkes  the  averages  of  many  analyses  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  contained  in  the  fodders. 
Then  figuring  the  amounts  of  these  three  ele¬ 
ments  at  the  regular  prices  at  which  they  are 
quoted  in  fertilizers,  a  fair  comparative  value 
can  be  placed  on  the  manure  from  each.  Fig¬ 
ured  in  this  way  the  following  values  are  ob¬ 
tained,  stated  in  pounds  to  the  ton: 

Nltro-  Phos-  Potash.  Value, 
gen.  pliorlc 
Acid. 

Timothy  Hay  19.2  7.2  29.6  £4.95 

Buck  wheat  Straw  12.4  12.8  42.2  4.64 
Oat  Straw  10  8  5.6  326  8.56 

Rye  Straw  14.0  7.4  20.2  3  66 

Wheat  Straw  16.0  4.2  17  4  3.71 

Thus  it  appears  that  if  the  manurial  elemeuts 
contained  in  a  ton  of  wheat  straw  were  to  be 
bought  in  the  form  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
they  would  cost  £3.71.  When  the  straw  is 
burned,  the  nitrogen,  valued  at  £2.71,  escapes, 
leaving  hut  99  cents  as  the  value  of  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 


STRAW  AS  A  FODDER. 

The  straw  from  any  grain  cut  when  the 
grain  lias  passed  the  milk  stage  and  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  harden,  but  is  yet  soft  enough  to 
mash  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  if 
well  secured  and  dried  without  storm,  rfiakes 
an  excellent  fodder  to  be  mixed  with  any  of 
the  different  kinds  of  grain.  We  find  that 
well-cured,  not  over-ripe  oat  straw  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  good 
Timothy  hay  for  any  kind  of  stock.  There 
certainly  is  no  more  economical  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  all  our  good,  bright  straw  than  to 
run  it  through  the  cutting-box  and  mix  with 
it  ground  feed  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye  or 
some  other  grain,  moistening  the  whole  with 
scalding  water  and  leaving  it  to  cool  before 
using.  With  the  average  small  farmer  most 
of  the  straw  is  used  as  fodder  or  litter  for  sta¬ 
bles  and  sheds,  where  it  absorbs  much  of  the 
liquid  from  the  stables  and  soon  rots,  forming 
a  good  fertilizer. 

Where  large  quantities  of  straw  are  to  be 
converted  into  manure,  I  know  of  no  better 
way  than  to  make  the  young  stock  consume  it 
with  a  little  grain,  and  leave  them  to  produce 
from  it  oue  of  the  most  economical  high-grade 
fertilizers  there  is.  Several  years  ago  I  win¬ 
tered  four  horses  upon  wheat  straw  with  a 
little  grain.  I  mixed  it  with  boiling  water  and 
left  it  to  cook  from  one  feed  to  another  with 
good  results,  giving  me  a  good  quantity  of  as 
rich  a  fertilizer  as  one  could  desire.  Through¬ 
out  Western  New  York  very  little  straw  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Nearly  all  is  used  as 
fodder  or  litter  for  the  different  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  When  straw  can  be  bought  at  £6  a 
ton  and  hay  at  £10  a  ton,  there  is  more  econo¬ 
my  in  the  straw  than  in  the  hay,  and  fast 
driving  or  road-horses  fed  upon  straw  and 
grain  show  better  coats  and  are  as  enduring 
as  the  best  hay  and  grain-fed  horses,  and  the 
manure  is  equal  to  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  as 
it  is  fully  as  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  whittemore. 


from  e;  d  is  made  from  apiece  of  2J£x23^  sev¬ 
en  inches  long;  c,  the  lever,  is  27  inches  long. 
The  length  of  a  must  be  according  to  the  bight 
of  the  wagon  axle;  b,  the  catch,  is  hung  to  e 
by  a  hinge.  The  lifting  is  to  be  done  with  the 
foot.  H.  c.  M. 


sance,  pure  and  simple.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  live.  After  Dr.  Merriam’s  ex¬ 
haustive  report,  printed  in  the  last  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  total  extermination  of  this  pest  except  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  doing  it.  Dr.  Merriam 
suggests  various  methods  of  attacking  it.  It  is 
a  cunning,  wary  bird  and  must  be  fought  with 
caution.  In  the  winter  time,  food  placed  in 
some  convenient  place  at  the  same  hour  for  a 
week  will  attract  the  sparrows  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  They  can  be  killed  by  firing  into 
them  with  small  shot.  In  States  where  boun¬ 
ties  are  offered,  sparrow-killers  make  good 
wages.  They  use  poisons  quite  successfully. 
The  systematic  destruction  of  their  nests,  eggs 
and  young  will  prevent  increase.  Raids  may 
be  organized  in  the  nesting  seasons.  Men  and 
boys  armed  with  long  poles  and  hooks  can 
destroy  most  of  the  nests  in  a  neighborhood, 
and  thus  preveut  breeding.  By  a  combined 
effort  tbe  pests  can  be  exterminated.  If  some¬ 
thing  is  not  done,  the  consequences  will  be 
serious. 

Disposing  of  Carcasses  of  Dead  Ani¬ 
mals. — The  bodies  of  animals  can  easily  be 
disposed  of  by  burying  them  near  a  fruit 
orchard,  and  in  spring  or  fall  setting  out  a 
fruit  tree  over  the  body.  This  prevents  the 
bones  from  reappearing  upon  the  surface,  and 
the  roots  penetrating  to  the  body  readily  de¬ 
compose  It,  and  find  an  exceedingly  rich 
material  upon  which  to  grow.  Burning  has 
been  practiced  somewhat,  but  this  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  as  no  farmer  can  afford  to  waste  any 
material  which  will  contribute  to  plant 
erowth.  a.  e.  hart. 

Ingham  C’o.,  Mich. 

— There  have  been  many  com¬ 
plaints  from  those  who  practiced  this  method. 
Instead  of  growing  thriftily, the  vines  or  trees 
placed  over  such  bodies  made  but  a  sickly 
growth.  In  some  cases  investigations  showed 
that  the  roots  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
decaying  body  were  injured  by  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  strong  manure.  They  were 
“burned’ ’  or  “eaten  up'7  as  roots  sometimes  are 
when  running  too  close  to  strong  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers.  In  most  of  such  cases,  however,  the 
bodies  seem  to  have  been  buried  at  the  time  of 
planting  the  vine  or  tree.  When  deeply 
buried  some  mouths  before  the  vines  are 
planted  there  will  usually  be  but  little 
trouble.  Where  one  can  obtain  muck  handily, 
or  even  old  sods,  it  will  pay  to  cut  the  flesh  of 
dead  animals  from  the  bones,  and  use  it  with 
night-soil,  to  ferment  the  muck.  This  will 
make  a  valuable  compost.  This  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  bodies  of  animals  dead  from  some 
infectious  disease  like  hog  cholera  or  glanders. 
All  such  should  lie  burned  at  once.  It  is  folly 
to  treat  them  in  any  other  way.  There  has 
always  been  a  discussion  as  to  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  reducing  bones  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  an  available  fertilizer.  So  far  as  we 
can  see  the  plan  of  burning  described  by  Dr. 
Hoskins  is  least  expensive,  counting  cost  and 
result. 


CORN  CRIB  VENTILATOR. 

I  use  the  ventilator  shown  at  Fig.  348.  At 
the  bottom  of  a  crib  a  plank  a  foot  wide  is 


nailed.  Then  pieces  of  joist  four  or  five  feet 
long  are  spiked  to  it,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
At  the  top  a  six-inch  plank  is  placed  and  laths 
are  nailed  at  tbe  sides.  My  crib  is  eight  feet 
wide.  This  ventilator  suits  me  well. 

Lamong,  Ind.  a.  h.  b. 


a  water  system. 

At  Fig.  347  I  show  the  plan  I  have  adopted 
for  providing  water  for  my  creamery  and 
stock.  Out  here  on  the  Illinois  plains  it  has 


couuuion,  wunouc  tne  aid  ot  animals,  mois¬ 
ture,  heat  and  earthy  masters  are  necessary. 
Where  these  are  properly  applied,  straw,  hay, 
stalks  or  weeds  may  be  very  rapidly  rotted 
down.  My  mode  of  operation  is  to  construct 
a  pit  or  basin  where  it  will  receive  all 
washes  from  the  barn-yard  and  hog-pen  and 
other  waste  water.  Over  this  pit  1  place  a 
course  of  logs  so  close  together  that  nothing 
can  fall  through  A  pump  runs  down  iuto 
the  basin  to  the  baru-yard  water.  About  two 
feet  of  straw  are  piled  on  the  logs  and  then 
the  pump  is  started.  The  liquid  is  pumped 
out  and  with  a  piece  of  hose  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plied  all  over  the  straw.  This  piling  and 
wotting  is  continued  until  the  heap  is  as 
high  as  desired,  and  it  is  then  covered  with 
a  la}rer  about  six  inches  thick  of  muck,  coal 
ashes,  plaster  or  common  loam — the  plaster  is 
the  best.  To  hasten  decomposition,  after  the 
first  heat  has  subsided,  a  hole  can  be  made 
iu  the  heap  with  u  crowbar,  and  another 
wetting  given.  A  quautity  of  ground  bone 
scattered  through  the  heap  when  it  is  made, 
adds  to  the  manure  wonderfully. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  jakes  perkins. 
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Growing  Seedling  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
— Is  it  not  time  that  our  American  profession¬ 
al  and  amateur  florists  and  cultivators  should 
pay  more  attention  to  originating  choice  new 
seedling  trees,  fruits,  shrubs  and  plants  f  Why 
are  so  many  content  with  second-hand 
varieties'  Y\  by  is  there  not  more  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  high-class  originals.-  In  roses, 
for  instance,  there  ought  to  be  millions 
of  seedliugs  grown  in  this  country  every  year. 
Will  not  the  Rural  give  us  oue  of  its  splendid, 
thorough  articles  on  growing  roses  from  seed 
—how,  when,  where,  what  classes  and  sorts 
for  us  common  people  to  sow  seed  of  for  the 
best  results  {  p,  P 

Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  will  endeavor  to  do  so. 
Thanks  for  the  suggestion  as  to  roses.  The 
Rural  has  done  its  best  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample  to  induce  our  readers  to  raise  seedlings 
of  all  kinds. 


worked  satisfactorily.  My  buildings  stand  on 
the  highest  point  of  my  160  acre  farm — about 
iu  the  center.  The  well  is  between  the  huose 
and  barn.  Ten  feet  from  the  well  I  dug  a  cis¬ 
tern  10x10  feet  and  tive  feei  deep.  The  cis¬ 
tern  walls  are  stone  laid  iu  lime  mortar.  At 
the  bottom  I  pouuded  iu  stone  solid  and  plas¬ 
tered  with  two  coats  of  cement  and  sand — two 
parts  sand  to  one  of  cement.  Over  this  I  put 
a  coat  of  thiek  cement  wash.  Three-fourths 
inch  pipes  run  from  the  cistern  to  the  barn 
and  pasture.  These  are  laid  below  the  frost. 
A  building  for  a  creamery  is  built  over  this 
cistern,  16  feet  square.  A  tank  for  milk  cans 
is  made  in  oue  corner.  This  is  built  of  stout 
plank,  zinc-lined,  20  inches  deep.  At  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  tank  a  pipe  runs  down  to  the 
cistern  below,  so  that  when  the  water  in  the 
tank  reaches  a  certain  bight  it  is  sure  to  run 
back  into  the  cistern.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  the  well  by  a  windmill  and  runs  iuto  the 
tank  and  from  that  through  the  upper  pipe 
iuto  tbe  cistern.  So  there  is  a  constant  change 
of  the  water  about  the  cans  iu  the  tank. 
W  hen  the  mill  does  not  run,  which  is  very  sel¬ 
dom,  a  small  haud  pump  is  run  down  into  tbe 
cistern  and  the  water  is  raised  to  the  tank. 
At  the  farm  the  water  runs  iuto  old  kerosene 
oil  barrels  provided  with  automatic  valves  so 
that  they  will  not  run  over.  a.  s.  h. 

Folo,  Ill. 


STRAW  AS  AN  ABSORBENT. 

All  kinds  of  farm  stock  need  bedding  of 
some  kind,  aud  straw,  especially  that  of 
wheat,  makes  the  best  and  the  cleanest.  If 
the  cattle  and  horses  are  kept  iu  box  stalls — 
as  they  should  be — an  enormous  quantity  of 
straw  can  be  used  up  for  bedding.  The  stalls 
ueed  be  cleaned  out  only  when  they  get  so  full 
that  the  animals  get  too  high  up  from  their 
troughs  or  are  tempted  to  jump  out  Straw 
used  iu  this  way  will  absorb  all  tho  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  and  will  not  heat  enough  to  in¬ 
jure  the  stock  or  fire-fang  the  manure.  It  is 
some  work  to  clean  out  these  box  stalls  after 
heavy  cattle  have  been  tramping  down  the 
beddiug  for  a  mouth,  but  it  cau  be  douo  on 
stormy  days  when  more  important  work  is 
not  pressing. 

1  have  tried  cutting  the  straw  for  bedding, 
but  do  not  think  it  pays  on  account  of  the 
extra  labor  required  to  handle  so  bulky  an 
article.  If  the  straw  was  stored  in  the  barn 
aud  the  stock  was  all  in  the  basement,  then  if 
power  was  convenient  I  think  it  would  pay  to 
cut  it.  The  labor  of  cutting  iu  such  case 
would  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  labor 
saved  in  handling  the  manure.  If  straw  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  inside,  or  stall  bed¬ 
ding,  then  the  yards  should  be  heavily  bedded 
and  fresh  straw  added  as  fast  as  needed.  I  do 
not  like  the  plan  of  letting  cattle  run  to  the 
straw  stack,  as  the  manure  so  made  is,  neces¬ 
sarily.  very  uneven  in  quality  and  is  very  slow 
iu  getting  iuto  condition  for  field  use.  1  have 
tried  spreading  straw  on  the  ground  to  plow 
under,  but  if  enough  is  put  on  to  doauy  good 
it  is  difficult  to  turn  under,  and,  besides,  the 
all-important  item  of  labor  is  iu  the  way  of 
this  plan  ou  tho  score  of  economy.  Iu  short, 
bedding  it  is  the  only  economical  way  I  know 
of  turning  straw  into  manure. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md.  a.  l  crosby. 


Alas  !  !  1  Agi’ieulture,the  oldest  occupation 
of  man,  is  perhaps  the  most  backward.  There 
is  as  yet  no  systematic  science  of  agriculture. 
Controversies  handed  down  from  distant  ages 
in  regard  to  such  simple  questions  as  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  or  the  amount  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  are  still  continued.  If  they 
are  ever  to  be  solved  it  must  be  by  experi¬ 
ments  properly  conducted.  In  ibis  way  only 
were  the  facts  pertainiug  to  other  industries 
discovered.  But  agriculture  is  peculiar  in 
that  great  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
experimenter,  even  when  he  eudeavorsto  find 
out  primary  principles.  jayhawker. 

Kansas. 

A  Helpful  Daughter.— By  giving  the 
spare  hours  to  studying  and  trying  a  little  at 
first,  l  have  fouud  that  a  farmer's  daughter 
has  been  able  to  add  a  full  supply  of  fruit  to 
the  dearly  beloved  childhood  home.  As  father 
has  aged,  I  have  shared  with  him  the  care  of 


CORRESPONDENTS7  VIEWS. 

Exterminating  the  English  Sparrow  — 
Let  us  join  in  getting  up  a  raid  ou  the  English 

sparrow.  e.  p.  powell. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  times  are  ripe  for  such  a 
movement.  Ihe  Euglish  sparrow  is  a  uui- 


e  is  a  hollow  tube,  made  of  hard  wood  inch 
stuff  iuside  of  which  a  slides  up  and  down,  e 
is  mortised  into  a  base  two  inches  from  the  end 
aud  D  is  mortised  into  the  base  five  inches 
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our  little  farm  until  I  am  quite  a  farmer  my¬ 
self.  Where  there  is  no  boy  a  gir  can  see 
that  the  old  home  is  kept  up  as  well  as  auy 
other  thing,  aud  many  an  aged  parent  would 
be  made  happier  than  if  the  work  of  their 
hands  was  left,  to  neglect  as  their  strength  de¬ 
clines.  The  training  of  a  vine  or  tree  is  nei¬ 
ther  rough  nor  degrading  work,  but  rewards 
us  in  health  and  happiness. 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.  hattie  b.  colby. 

R,  N.-Y. — Would  that  there  were  more  wo¬ 
men  who  could  see  such  things  as  you  see 
them!  There  is  nothing  unwomanly  in  thus 
beautifying  and  improving  the  old  homestead. 
It  is  a  most  womanly  woman  who  can  do  such 
work. 


ENSILAGE  IN  MILK  PRODUCTION. 

T.  D.  CURTIS. 

Effects  of  silage  dependent  on  its  quality  and 
the  quantity  fed ;  injurious  conditions; 
good  silage  beneficial  in  moderation;  too 
much  corn  silage  always  injurious;  ill  ef¬ 
fects;  corn  an  imbalanced  ration;  a  model 
ration;  two  frequent  mistakes. 

I  am  asked  to  state  the  effects  of  silage  in 
milk  production.  The  question  admits  of  a 
manifold  answer,  depeuding  upon  the  quality 
of  the  silage, and  the  manner  aud  extent  of  feed¬ 
ing  it.  An  answer  based  on  any  one  feeder’s 
experience  would  be  very  partial  indeed.  The 
effect  of  silage  upon  the  quality  of  milk  is  good 
or  bid  according  to  the  condition  of  the  silage 
and  the  amount  fed.  I  speak  more  especially 
of  corn  silage,  which  is  the  great  silage  crop 
of  the  Northwest.  It  may  be  grown  too  thick, 
it  may  be  immature,  or  it  may  be  imperfectly 
or  improperly  prepared.  Any  one  or  all  of 
these  conditions  are  detrimental  to  the  quality 
of  the  silage.  Then,  if  fed  excessively,  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  would  be  detri¬ 
mental.  If  fed  when  in  the  alcoholic  stage 
of  fermentation,  it  would  give  to  the  milk  a 
decidedly  alcoholic  taste,  as  was  the  case  in 
Major  Alvord’s  early  experience  with  silage. 
It  would  also  have  an  alcoholic  effect  on  the 
cows.  If  immature  or  grown  too  thickly,  it 
would  afford  but  little  nourishment  and  serve 
little  but  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  milk  with 
water;  and  if,  iu  such  case,  it  is  fed  heavily  as 
a  main  dependence  for  food,  as  many  foolishly 
feed  it,  the  cows  would  be  imperfectly  nour¬ 
ished  aud  tha  milk  would  be  imperfect,  as  it 
is  in  all  cases  of  lack  of  the  required  elements 
of  nutrition— of  some  or  all  of  them.  The 
poorer  the  silage,  from  any  cause,  the  poorer 
and  more  unsatisfactory  the  results  from  feed¬ 
ing  it.  But  poor  silage,  like  any  other  poor 
food,  if  fed  sparingly,  would  not  produce  any 
perceptible  injurious  effects;  hut  the  cows 
would  need  to  be  well  nourished  with  other 
food. 

Good  silage,  properly  fed,  is  nourishing, 
relishable,  aud  produces  good  results.  The 
milk  from  it  is  sweet  and  rich,  and  it  im¬ 
proves  the  cburniug  quality  of  the  cream, 
while  it  does  not  injure  if  it  does  not 
actually  improve  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
It  may  also  be  justly  claimed  to  increase 
the  production  of  both  milk  aud  butter. 
But  the  best  of  silage  may  be  fed  to  excess 
and  thus  become  Injurious.  This  is  specially 
true  of  corn-silage,  which  is  highly  carbon¬ 
aceous  aud  a  one-sided  and  imperfect  ration 
of  itself.  It  will  soon  cloy  the  cow  kept  ex¬ 
clusively  on  it,  but  she  may  be  starved  into 
eating  it.  As  a  consequence,  it  will  be  eaten 
to  excess  with  great  avidity,  because  of  the 
starved  condition  of  the  cow’s  system,  which 
will  crave  the  nitrogenous  elements,  and 
these  can  be  obtained  to  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
tent  only  by  eating  an  excessive  amount. 
The  surplus  carbonaceous  elements  will  cloy 
the  system  and  go  to  waste  in  the  manure, 
while  the  cow,  if  she  can  get  it,  will  All  her¬ 
self  to  a  distressing  extent  with  the  silage. 
This  creates  a  feverish  condition  unfavorable 
to  the  production  of  perfect  or  wholesome 
milk,  aside  from  any  effeet  which  che  quality 
of  the  food  may  have  ou  the  milk  product. 
This  abnormal  craving  for  the  nitrogenous 
elements  no  doubt  is  sometimes  mistaken  by 
feeders  for  a  normal  relish  of  silage  with 
avidity.  Fifty  and  sixty,  and  even  forty 
pounds  of  silage  a  day  fed  to  a  cow 
are  too  much,  aud  it  is  wasteful  to  feed 
it  to  this  amount.  Feeder’s,  at  this  late 
day  in  the  discussion  of  the  feeding  ques¬ 
tion,  ought  to  know  that  corn  iu  any  form  af¬ 
fords  a  very  unbalauced  ration,  atrd  so  exer¬ 
cise  a  little  common  sense  by  supplementing  it 
with  good  clover  hay  and  grain,  or  something 
else  that  is  correspondingly  nitrogenous. 
There  is  all  the  more  necessity  for  doing  this 
if  the  silage  is  poor ;  aud  the  poorer  it  is  the 
more  of  other  and  better  food  should  be  fed 
with  it.  If  all  would  feed  as  Hon.  Hiram 


Smith,  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin,  does, 
they  would  practice  wise  economy,  and  their 
customers  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
injury  to  the  milk  from  feeding  silage.  He 
feeds  only  25  pounds  of  corn  silage  a  day  to 
each  cow,  with  eight  pounds  of  early-cut.  hay 
— clover  and  Timothy  mixed — making  up  the 
balance  of  the  day’s  ration  with  a  mixture  of 
corn-meal,  wheat  bran  and  middlings — in  all 
not  exceeding  40  pounds  a  day.  His  cows 
keep  in  good  condition,  and  the  results  other¬ 
wise  are  satisfactory.  Yet  many  dairymen 
feed  40  to  60  pounds  of  silage  a  day  to  each 
cow.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  wasteful  mis¬ 
take  to  do  this.  Silage,  like  any  other  food, 
needs  to  be  fed  with  discretion. 

Two  mistakes  in  growing  corn  for  ensilage 
are  almost  universal.  The  first  aud  more  gen¬ 
eral  is  that  the  largest  and  most  succulent  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  are  the  best.  Some  of  the 
smaller  varieties  coutain  more  nutriment.  Iu 
one  instance,  at  least,  it  was  found  that  15 
tons  of  common  Northern  field  corn  contained 
as  much  nutriment  as  25  tons  of  the  large 
Southern  corn,  such  as  is  generally  grown  for 
ensilage.  The  15  tons  of  the  first  cau  be  as 
easily  grown  on  an  acre  as  15  tons  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  while  there  is  a  saving  in  the  handling  of 
10  tons  in  favor  of  the  common  variety.  The 
second  great  error  is  iu  planting  corn  for  en¬ 
silage  too  thick,  on  the  assumption  that  more 
fodder  will  be  grown,  and  by  some  that  it 
will  be  of  better  quality  if  forced  to  grow  up 
spiudliug.  Both  assumptions  are  false.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  corn  must  have  room 
in  which  to  grow,  if  the  best  possible  yield  is 
to  be  secured.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ensi¬ 
lage  crop;  and  the  condition  most  favorable 
to  the  production  of  each  is  the  one  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  and  the  best  quality  of  silage. 
The  weight  of  ears  should  equal  the  weight  of 
the  stalk  when  dried.  The  corn  should  not 
be  cut  for  ensilage  before  it  is  fully  in  the 
milk,  nor  after  it  has  passed  the  dough  state. 
Before,  the  uutriment  is  not  fully  stored  up; 
after,  there  is  a  loss  of  nutriment  in  the  stalks 
aud  a  corresponding  increase  of  woody  fiber. 
The  silage  must  also  be  prepared  so  as  to  se¬ 
cure  what  is  known  as  “  sweet  silage,”  al¬ 
though  it  is  mildly  acid  iu  both  taste  and 
smell.  Such  silage,  if  properly  fed  with  other 
more  niti’ogenous  foods,  will  not  injure  the 
milk,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  prove  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  production  of  first-class  milk  and 
first  class  butter.  Poor  silage  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  all  silage  ted  excessively  is  injurious. 
The  same  may  be  truthfully  said  of  all  other 
kinds  of  cattle  food. 

Cfye  tKimjatiJ. 


pests,  and  the  struggle  now  is  who  shall  har¬ 
vest  the  most  of  the  crop?  One  of  the  “dear 
little  creatures”  will  alight  on  a  cluster  aud 
burst  every  berry  at  one  sittiug.  He  thinks 
they  have  destroyed  a  ton  of  grapes  already. 
They  don’t  scare  worth  a  cent:  as  well  try  to 
scare  a  fly  from  a  plate  of  sirup.  Vineland 
wine  makers  are  importing  grapes  from  N.  Y. 

E.  WILLIAMS. 


inn. 


FEEDING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 


EMPIRE 


STATE  AND 
GRAPES. 


NIAGARA 


I  am  more  favorably  impressed  with  the 
Empire  State  than  ever,  though  I  have  had 
two  or  three  complaints  from  different  sour¬ 
ces,  that  young  vines  were  injured  by  severe 
cold  last  winter.  1  left  several  vines  up  on 
the  trellis,  perfectly  exposed  all  last  winter, 
but  the  coldest  weather  we  had  reached  only 
13*  below  zero.  This  they  endured  entirely 
unhurt  and  all  are  bearing  as  finely  as  I  could 
wish;  and,  as  the  case  has  always  been  here¬ 
tofore, the  foliage  is  free  from  mildew,  and  the 
grapes  are  untouched  by  rot.  I  have  no 
more  healthy  vine  on  my  place;  and  I  believe 
that  wherever  auy  of  our  native  grapes  can  be 
profitably  grown,  the  Empire  State  will  be 
entirely  successful. 

The  Niagara  has  done  well  this  season,  and 
has  made  a  fine  growth.  My  vines  were  all 
laid  down  and  slightly  protected.  I  thmk  the 
buds  were  injured  by  frosts  iu  the  spring,  aud 
they  are  not  bearing  much;  but  the  fruit  is 
healthy  and  doing  well.  We  have  had  a  very 
dry  season,  which  is  favorable  for  grapes 
generally.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 

Champion  Grape.— I  find  the  Champion 
Grape  the  earliest  this  year  of  the  80  varieties 
fruited,  and  among  those  are  Early  Victor, 
Jessica,  Moore’s  Early,  New  Haven,  etc.  As 
there  are  so  many  contradictory  opinions  about 
the  quality  of  the  Champion,  some  consider¬ 
ing  it,  “nearly  as  good  as  the  Concord,”  and 
others  as  “not  lit  to  eat,”  and  also  as  my 
vines  seem  to  show  two  distinct  ripenings  and 
qualities  of  grape,  I  have  nearly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Talmau  aud  Champion 
may  not  be  identical  after  all.  b.  b. 

Farmingdale,  IU. 

■  mi 

Grapes  and  Sparrows. — President  Pear¬ 
son  has  about  the  only  grapes  iu  Vineland,  N. 
J.,ou  his  vines.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  confine  himself  to  one  or  two  vari¬ 
eties,  and  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  remedies 
applied.  He  finds  the  Gironde  mixture  most 
effective  in  preventing  mildew.  The  spar* 
rows  and  “chippies”  have  found  out  he  has 
grapes  and  are  raidiug  them  by  the  thou 
sands!  They  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  other 


Best  substitute  for  honey;  mode  of  prepara¬ 
tion;  amount  per  colony;  when  to  feed ; 
treatment  of  robber  bees ;  feeders ;  how  to 
feed.  _ 

All  promineut  apiarists  agree  that  the  best 
substitute  for  good  honey  for  bee  food  is  pure, 
granulated  caue  sugar,  and  some  experiment- 
ers— notably  James  lledden  and  Professor 
Cook— claim  that  caue  sugar  is  superior  to 
good  honey,  if  the  latter  has  much  pollen  in 
it.  Those  who  find  it  necessary  to  feed  their 
bees  need  apprehend  no  serious  results  if  they 
use  the  best  quality  of  caue  sugar,  while  a  food 
of  poor  quality  is  almost  sure  to  result  disas¬ 
trously. 

To  prepare  the  food,  dissolve  the  sugar  in 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  water.  Where  a 
small  quantity  is  needed  it  can  be  easily  made 
by  heating  on  an  ordinary  stove,  but  this 
method  is  slow  and  tedious  if  a  large  quantity 
is  needed.  Iu  the  lat  ter  case,  if  one  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  jet  of  steam,  the  food  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  very  rapidly  by  the  following  method: 
Weigh  out  the  sugar  and  water  and  place 
them  in  a  barrel  or  milk  can.  Get  a  piece  ot 
gas  pipe  through  which  to  conduct  the  steam. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  an  elbow  or  joint  of 
hose  so  the  pipe  may  have  a  right  angle  iu  it. 
Thrust  the  pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
aud  turn  on  the  steam.  Iu  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes  the  sugar  will  be  dissolved  and  a  sirup  oi 
the  right  consistency  formed.  By  this  meth¬ 
od  a  barrel  of  sugar  cau  be  converted  into 
sirup  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  sirup  be  as  thin  as 
the  above  formula  makes  it,  so  that  the  bees 
may  store  it  rapidly.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a  cheap  food,  the  weight  of  sugar  being  in¬ 
creased  by  one-third  its  weight  of  water,  mak¬ 
ing  a  composition  worth  two-thirds  the  price 
of  sugar. 

The  amount  of  stores  sufficient  to  winter  a 
colony  of  bees  is  quite  variable  iu  different 
seasons,  aud  also  iu  different  colonies  iu  the 
same  yard.  If  the  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  food  and  quiet  are  just  right,  a 
strong  colony  will  winter  on  15  pounds,  and  I 
have  known  colonies  to  winter  on  much  less. 

I  have  heretofore  aimed  to  have  80  pounds  of 
good  food  iu  each  colony,  but  have  been 
obliged  to  remove  a  portion  of  it  iu  the  spring 
to  give  the  queen  more  room  to  lay.  1  have 
decided  that  35  pounds  per  colony  is  plenty 
when  they  are  otherwise  well  cared  for. 

If  the  hives  iu  an  apiary  are  nearly  uni¬ 
form  iu  style  and  weight,  when  empty,  the 
apiarist  can,  by  comparing  the  weight  of  a 
hive  containing  sufficient  stores,  with  the 
other  hives,  tell  how  much  food  each  will  need 
without  opening  them.  If  hives  are  not  uni¬ 
form  in  weight,  or  it  is  not  practical  to  weigh 
them,  the  amount  of  stores  can  be  ascertained 
by  examining  each  comb.  After  one  has 
looked  over  a  few  colouies  he  can,  by  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  tell  withiu  a  very  small 
amount  how  much  honey  a  hivo  contains. 
Often  by  an  exebauge  of  combs  in  different 
colonies,  one  of  which  has  more  houey  than  is 
needed,  the  other  less,  both  can  be  given  the 
right  amount  of  stores.  In  feeding  for  win¬ 
ter  the  required  amount  of  food  should  be 
given  as  fast  as  the  bees  cau  store  it.  If  the 
feeding  is  prolonged  brood  reariug  will  begin, 
and  au  additional  amount  of  food  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  the  young  bees  reared  under 
the  abnormal  conditions.  Strong  colonies  will 
store  from  six  to  10  pounds  per  day,  aud  often 
more. 

The  ] trope r  season  for  feeding  for  winter  is 
during  the  warm  days  of  autumn, as  soon  as  the 
houey  flow  for  the  season  has  ceased.  Feed¬ 
ing  should  be  done  after  suuset,  so  it  cau  all 
lie  stored  during  the  night.  If  fed  during  the 
day  when  the  bees  are  flying,  robbing  is  liable 
to  result.  I  would  put  especial  emphasis,  on 
the  caution  to  prevent  robbing. 

No  one  but  those  who  have  experienced  it 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  perfect  bedlam  which 
au  apiary  presents  when  the  bees  get  to  rob¬ 
bing  in  earnest.  At  such  times  it  requires 
prompt  action  and  the  best  skill  aud  thought 
of  the  apiarist  to  prevent  heavy  losses.  If  by 
auy  means  colonies  should  get  to  robbiug,  put 
a  good  bunch  of  hay  or  grass  tight  aguiust 
the  entrances  of  all  the  colonies  which  seem  to 
be  affected.  The  robbers  will  become  con¬ 
fused  in  trying  to  pass  through  the  hay  into 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  will  be  able  to  make  a 


more  successful  defence  of  their  home.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  effectual  remedy  is  to  completely 
cover  the  affected  hives  with  sheets  or  clothes 
of  auy  kind,  thus  barring  either  egress  or  iu- 
gress.  When  the  robbers  find  themselves 
cornered  they  are  quickly  subdued. 

Most  of  the  feeders  offered  by  supply  deal¬ 
ers  are  too  small  for  whiter  feeding.  The 
Page  Feeder  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  It  permits 
of  little  loss  of  heat  from  the  brood  chamber, 
is  easily  reached  by  the  bees  aud  quickly  filled 
by  the  operator.  The  regular  size,  holding 
about  one  and  a  half  pound,  is  too  small  for 
rapid  whiter  feeding,  but  could  be  made  large 
if  so  ordered. 

D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beetou,  Out.,  has  for  many 
years  practiced  feeding  quite  extensively.  He 
has  a  hive  with  a  tight  bottom-board,  and 
pours  the  sirup  into  the  hive  after  tilting  it  ' 
back  to  preveut  leaking  at  the  entrauce.  Be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  feed  he  contracts  the  brood - 
chamber  with  a  division  board,  leaving  only 
frames  enough  for  the  bees  to  cluster  ou,  and 
to  hold  the  food.  Paint  is  daubed  on  auy 
open  joints  or  cracks  around  the  bottom  to 
preveut  leaking.  When  all  is  in  readiness  the 
operatiou  of  feeding  is  quickly  performed. 

Auother  good  and  cheap  method  is  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  brood-chamber  one  or  two 
frames  containing  the  least  houey  and  no 
brood  and  replace  them  with  a  division- 
board,  which  is  narrow  enough  to  leave  a  space 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  between  its  lower 
edge  aud  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  There 
should  bo  a  space  of  at  least  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  between  the  division-board  and  the 
wall  of  the  hive.  This  space  may  be  enlarged 
according  to  the  amount  of  vacant  room* 
Fold  back  the  quilt  or  cloth-cover  of  the 
brood-chamber  tightly  upon  the  division- 
board,  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  upward. 
Now  put  a  heavy  piece  of  duck  or  enamel 
cloth,  of  the  same  size  as  the  brood-chamber, 
over  the  cover  to  the  latter.  Make  this  basin¬ 
shaped  by  placing  sticks  along  the  under-edge 
of  each  side,  and  pour  the  sirup  into  this 
basin.  1  have  practiced  this  method  in  my 
own  bee-yards  for  several  seasons  aud  have 
had  the  best  of  results.  It  has  the  advantages 
of  beiug  cheap,  is  adapted  to  all  styles  of 
hives  with  tight  or  loose  bottom-boards,  per¬ 
mits  of  no  loss  of  beat  from  the  brood -chamber, 
while  the  receptacle  is  easily  and  quickly  filled 
by  the  operator,  and  the  capacity  can  be 
made  of  suitable  size. 

Bees  will  winter  better  on  six  or  seven 
Langstroth  frames  thau  ou  a  greater  number, 
as  the  food  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  cluster 
aud  there  is  loss  space  to  keep  warm. 

O.  L.  HKRSHISER. 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  LEG¬ 
HORNS. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Injustice  has  been  done  the  Leghorns  in 
the  past  by  giving  them  the  credit  of  being 
only  first-class  summer  layers.  It  is  some, 
thing  to  be  a  persistent  layer  of  eggs,  even  in 
summer  when  the  poultry  house  is  left  iu  a 
filthy  condition  and  myriads  of  lice  are  at 
work,  but,  in  justice  to  the  little  Leghorn,  it 
possesses  other  good  qualities  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  when  kept  in  a  warm  place 
in  the  winter  season,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
frosting  of  their  combs,  they  will  lujr  as  many 
eggs  as  will  any  other  breed  of  fowls.  The 
difficulty  with  those  who  have  attempted  to 
keep  Leghorns  in  winter  is  that  they  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  active  habits  of 
the  breed.  If  givcu  a  good,  warm  scratching 
placed  so  as  to  be  kept  busy,  they  will  greatly 
assist  themselves  to  ward  off  cold  by  exercise. 
This  is  a  great  point  in  the  keeping  of  all 
breeds  iu  winter,  but  more  especially  so  with 
the  Leghorn,  as  idleness  is  fatal  to  the  breed, 
causing  the  hens  to  pull  feathers,  and  also 
gradually  become  dissatisfied  and  worthless 

If  there  is  danger  Of  frosted  combs,  and  the 
show  room  is  no  object,  they  may  be 
“dubbed,”  the  same  as  is  done  with  Games, 
by  cutting  off  the  combs  and  wattles  close  to 
the  head,  with  a  sharp  knife  or  shears,  and 
dipping  the  head  iu  strong  alum  water.  It  is 
not  cruel  compared  to  the  torture  Of  slowly 
being  punished  bv  the  frosted  combs  rotti'jg  ^ 
off,  while  every  precaution  should  be  used  sous 
not  to  permit  them  to  drink  from  any  ves¬ 
sel  that  allows  of  the  head  being  wet  while 
drinking.  This  beiug  done  they  will  be  safe 
from  frosted  combs  or  wattles,  and  will  other¬ 
wise  endure  the  cold  os  well  as  the  larger 
breeds. 

As  broilers  they  will  weigh  as  much,  and  ou 
the  same  kind  of  food,  up  to  the  ago  of  eight 
weeks  (or  about  pound  each),  as  the 
Brahmas.  This  has  boeu  demonstrated  by 
actual  tests,  aud  they  present  a  far  more  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  when  dressed  than  the 


Brahma  chicks,  as  they  possess  more  breast 
meat.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  only 
the  large  breeds  produced  the  better  broilers, 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  season  has  been 
very  favorable  to  the  Leghorns.  Though 
small  when  matured,  yet  they  are  not  inferior 
for  market.  Their  yellow  legs  and  skin  add 
to  their  appearance  when  dressed,  and  the 
very  fact  that,  when  alive  and  in  full  health, 
they  are  “  high  flyers,”  menus  that  they  are 
full-breasted,  as  it  takes  muscle  on  the  breast 
and  wings  to  lift  them  over  a  high  fence. 

Crossed  on  any  of  the  large  breeds  they 
strongly  transmit  their  good  qualities,  and 
there  is  no  better  cross  for  meat  purposes  than 
the  Leghorn  and  Partridge  Cochin,  which 
adds  to  the  size  and  retains  nearly  all  the  qual¬ 
ities  required.  In  advocating  the  merits  of 
the  Leghorns  as  winter  layers,  broilers  and 
market  fowls,  it  is  unnecessary  to  claim  that 
they  are  inveterate  layers  and  non-sitters,  as 
a  rule,  for  no  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  it. 

wniCH  IIENS  ARE  THE  BEST? 

Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  eggs  sell  by  the 
dozen  {which  is  wrong,  as  they  should  sell  by 
weight),  it  is  fair  to  claim  that  the  hen  that 
lays  the  largest  number  of  eggs  may  not  be 
equal,  so  far  as  actual  production  is  concern¬ 
ed,  to  one.  not  so  prolific  in  number  of  eggs. 
Estimating  that,  a  hen  lays  111  eggs  to  the 
pound,  and  lays  1-0  eggs  in  a  year,,  she  is  not 
equal  to  the  hen  that  lays  100  eggs  in  n  year 
weighing  eight  eggs  to  the  pound.  It  often 
happens  that  a  really  meritorious  hen  is  con¬ 
demned  as  unprofitable  because  she  layed 
fewer  eggs  than  another,  when  in  fact  she  has 
converted  more  food  into  eggs  and  performed 
greater  service.  If  eggs  were  sold  by  weight 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  separate  the  real¬ 
ly  prolific  bens  from  the  others  by  weighing 
the  eggs.  That  eggs  vary  in  size  all  well 
know  ;  hut  there  is  something  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  cost.  Cows  are  now  tested  for  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  yielded  (instead  of 
quarts)  and  due  regard  is  given  the  relative 
proportions  of  solid  matter  in  the  milk.  But 
“eggs  are  eggs,”  without  regard  to  size  or 
weight,  and  the  best  hens  are  sacrificed  at 
times  because  they  are  lacking  in  numbers 
though  fully  up  to  the  average  in  quality. 
Both  the  producer  and  purchaser  would  be 
benefited  by  selling  eggs  according  to  weight. 
Under  the  present  system  both  arc  sometimes 
cheated,  while  the  real  improvement  of  our 
laying  heus  is  retarded  and  unsatisfactory. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


The  Rural  has  often  aud  truly  remarked 
that  the  terms  “hybrid”  and  “cross”  should 
be  more  carefully  used.  It  would  be  well,  not 
only  if  these  terms  were  always  used  in  their 
strict  souse,  but  if  horticultural  writers  could 
adopt  a  rule  whereby  the  exact  parentage  of 
varieties  would  be  indicated,  without  the 
labor  of  writing  out  distinctly  in  which 
direction  the  pollen  was  applied.  In  my  own 
notes,  I  have  formed  a  habit  of  writing  the 
name  of  the  female  parent  first,  following  it 
with  the  X  sign,  and  then  adding  the  name 
of  the  male  pareut.  By  simply  remembering 
that  the  sign  menus  “fertilized  by”  all  confu¬ 
sion  is  avoided.  It  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
importance  to  know  the  exact  parentage  of 
all  our  valuable  hybrids  aud  crosses. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  we  adopt  a  stan¬ 
dard  phrase  to  represent  the  strength  of  in¬ 
secticide  mixtures.  With  the  chemist,  a  ten- 
per-cent.  solution  of  potash  invariably  means 
10  parts  of  potash  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water.  Could  we  be  as  distinctly  understood 
when  we  say  a  one-per-cent,  mixture  of  Puris- 
green  and  plaster  or  a  five  per  cent,  kerosene 
emulsion,  many  words  aud  blunders  could  be 
saved.  E.  s.  GOFF. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


<il)e  ij  frits  m.au. 

THE  FOLLY  AND  CRIME  OF  TREATING 
BULLS. 

I  think  the  Rural,  in  a  late  issue,  takes 
a  one  sided  view  of  this  subject.  I  will  grant 
that  bulls  are  occasionally  treacherous, but  lam 
of  the  opinion  that  this  is  not  due  to  tender¬ 
ness  to  them  on  the  part  of  their  keepers,  and 
I  could  give  numerous  instances  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  will  content  myself  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  told  me  l»y  Mr.  Bates,  the 
celebrated  breeder  of  Short-horn  cattle,  when 
1  visited  him  at  Kirklevingtou,  England. 

He  was  in  the  huhit  of  treating  his  bulls  and 
cows  with  the  greatest  kindness  aud  familiar¬ 
ity,  particularly  patting  aud  rubbing  them  ou 
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the  neck  and  scratching  them  on  the  front  of 
their  heads,  as  they  would  invariably  stretch 
them  out  to  him  on  his  approach.  He  had 
among  others  a  very  high-spirited  bull  called 
Short-tail,  which  one  clay  when  his  herdsman 
was  exercising  him  in  a  wide  pasture,  brdke 
loose  and  espying  Mr.  Bates  walking  in  this 
pasture  some  distance  off,  he  gave  a  Ioudroar, 
whirled  his  tail  on  high,  lowered  his  head  and 
made  straight  for  him  as  fast  as  he  could 
jump.  The  herdsman  called  loudly  to  his 
master  to  ruu  or  the  bull  would  kill  him. 
“Now,”  said  Mr,  Bates,  “had  I  done  so,  Short- 
tail  would  have  soon  overtaken  me,  and  in 
playful  wantouness  have  probably  tossed  or 
gored  me  to  death.  So  I  stood  in  my  tracks 
fronting  the  bull,  and  as  he  made  his  last  jump 
close  to  me  instead  of  attempting  any  in¬ 
jury  he  affectionately  held  out  his  head  to  be 
scratched.  This  I  did  aud  patted  him  on  the 
neck  till  the  herdsman  came  up  with  his  hand 
staff,  hooked  this  into  the  nose  ring  of  the  bull 
and  led  him  off  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
lamb.” 

One  great  cause  of  bulls  becoming  vicious  is 
that  they  do  not  have  exercise  enough.  Kept 
up  in  stables,  aud  especially  if  high-fed,  they 
chafe  in  their  confinement,  and  when  let  out 
are  disposed  to  play  or  attack  anything  or 
person  they  can  get  at.  The  best  way  to  keep 
bulls  quiet  is  to  let  them  run  in  a  strongly- 
fenced  yard  or  paddock  with  one  or  more 
COWS.  A.  B.  ALLEN. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  ai 
one  t  ime.  Rut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.  ] 


INFLUENCE  OF  PREVIOUS  IMPREGNATION;  EX¬ 
TRA  HOLE  IN  COW'S  TEAT.  ETC, 

H.  A.  IF.,  Machado,  Cal . — I  am  offered  a 

mare  for  breeding  purposes,  which  is  at  pres- 
eut.  with  foal  by  a  jack.  Although  otherwise 
satisfactory,  I  dechne  to  purchase,  giving  as 
a  reason,  my  fear  that  subsequent  offspring 
by  a  horse,  may  present  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  ass.  Theowuer  laughs  at  me, 
as  do  others.  Is  there  any  grouud  for  my 
theory,  aud  do  you  know  of  any  instances  iu 
support  of  it?  2.  My  heifer,  with  first  calf, 
has  an  extra  hole  in  one  of  her  teats,  about  an 
iuch  aud  a  half  from  the  point.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  not  due  to  an  injury,  but  is  nat¬ 
ural.  It  does  not  leak,  but  when  milking,  the 
milk  runs  down  the  side  and  makes  it  dirty. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  the  hole  ?  3. 

The  calf  is  a  bull.  I  thought  I  would  test  the 
theory  mentioned  in  one  number  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral.  of  alternate  male  aud  female  calves, 
but  am  afraid  I  have  missed  the  cow’s  first 
“  turn.”  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  accu¬ 
rately  when  the  cow  will  take  the  bull  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  EILBORNE, 

I.  Your  theory  is  correct,  as  recognized  by 
all  prominent  writers  on  stock-breeding.  A 
large  number  of  such  instances  can  be  given, 
not  only  with  the  mare  but  with  the  cow, 
ewe,  sow  and  bitch.  See  “Stock  Breeding," 
by  M.  Miles,  Chapter  XII.;  “Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,’’  by  Darwin, 
Volume  L,  Chapter  XI.  “Principles  of 
Breeding,”  by  Goodale,  and  other  works  on 
breeding.  Here  are  two  instances  similar  to 
your  case  from  Miles’s  “Stock-Breeding;  ”  (l) 
Dr.  Burgess,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  is  reported  as 
saying,  “from  a  mare  which  had  once  been 
served  by  a  jack  I  have  seen  a  colt  so  long- 
eared,  sharp-backed,  an  l  rat-tailed,  that  I 
stopped  a  secoud  time  to  see  if  he  were  not  a 
mule.  ”  (2)  Again  Dr.  H.  B.  Shank,  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Michigan,  informed  Dr.  Miles,  “that  a 
mure  belonging  to  himself  having  produced  a 
mule,  was  afterwards  bred  to  a  Morgan 
stallion  with  remarkably  fiue  ears  ;  the  ears 
of  the  colt  were  largo  and  coarse,  presenting 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  a  mule.”  Dar¬ 
win,  in  a  foot-note,  in  the  chapter  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  says:  “It  is  worth  notice  that 
farmers  iu  South  Brazil  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  convinced  that  mares  which 
have  once  borne  mules,  when  subsequently 
put  to  horses,  are  extremely  liable  to 
produce  colts  shaped  like  a  mule.”  A 
large  number  of  instances  might  be 
cited,  where  a  well-bred  female  has  been 
bred  to  an  inferior  male,  and  when  subse¬ 
quently  bred  to  a  male  of  her  kind,  has  pro¬ 
duced  offspring  unmistakably  like  the  inferior 
male.  Although  such  instances  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  influeuce  of  a  previous  impregna¬ 
tion  are  quite  common,  you  cannot  say  that 
they  are  the  rule;  ou  the  contrary,  they  are 


probably  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
But  that  they  do  occur  cannot  be  disputed. 

2.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  skin  around 
the  opening  so  as  to  make  a  small  sore,  when 
this  heals  the  opening  should  heal  over  and 
become  closed.  If  not  successful  the  first 
time  try  it  again.  The  milk  should  be 
drawn  very  carefully  during  the  treatment. 

3.  No,  except  to  drive  her  to  the  bull  when 
she  is  supposed  to  be  in  heat.  Nor  is  there 
any  known  satisfactory  method  of  breeding 
either  sex  at  will.  Various  theories  have  been 
advanced  from  time  to  time,  but  when  care¬ 
fully  tested  a  few  years,  all  have  failed.  Even 
under  apparently  similar  conditions  and 
treatment,  the  proportion  of  each  sex  varies 
greatly  in  different  years,  If  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  stock-breeding,  we  would  advise 
you  to  procure  “Stock-Breeding,”  by  Manly 
Miles,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  city.  Price,  $1  50.  In  this  you  will  find 
the  above  aud  many  other  questions  fully 
answered,  with  quite  full  references  to  other 
works  on  the  same  subjects. 

TO  CAPTURE  A  SHY  COLT ;  SEEDING  FOR  PER¬ 
MANENT  PASTURE. 

J.  C.  O.,  Somerset ,  Ky. — 1,  What  can  I  do 
with  a  good-dispositioned  young  horse  that 
will  not  permit  himself  to  be  caught  in  the 
pasture,  unless  cornered  by  three  or  more 
persons  ?  2.  When  and  how  should  ground  be 
prepared  for  a  permanent,  pasture,  and  what 
seed  should  be  used  ?  Soil  a  thin  sandy  and 
stony  clay  with  a  stiff  clay  subsoil.  It  is  now 
bearing  sedge  with  a  little -clover  and  Blue 
Grass.  Red  Too  is  the  natural  grass  here. 
Commercial  fertilizers  alone  are  procurable. 

Ans. — 1.  This  horse  has  been  ill  trained. 
A  colt  should  be  trained  not  only  to  be  easily 
caught,  but  to  come  at  call  from  the  farthest 
part  of  the  field.  To  do  this  the  animal  should 
be  given  some  little  delicacy  when  it  is  called 
until  it  acquires  a  habit— an  apple,  a  little  su¬ 
gar,  an  ear  of  corn,  or  something  else  of  the 
kind,  aud  a  horse  or  colt  should  never  be 
chased,  but  followed  quietly  and  flanked 
cautiously  until  it  is  cornered,  when  it  should 
always  receive  something  which  will  please  it. 
Perseverance  iu  this  matter  will  always  pre¬ 
vail  sooner  or  later  aud  enable  a  person  to  go 
up  to  ahorse,  if  it  will  not  come  to  him,  and 
lead  it  by  the  forelock  wherever  it  is  desired. 
2.  To  prepare  a  permanent  pasture,  plow  the 
land  at  once,  thoroughly,  and  if  possible  give 
it  a  dressing  of  25  to  40  bushels  of  air-slaked 
lime  to  the  acre,  upon  the  plowed  ground. 
Harrow  it  thoroughly  and  sow  it  with  rye.  In 
the  spring  as  soou  as  the  seasou  permits  it  to  be 
doue  safely,  sow  eight  pounds  of  Timothy,  15 
pounds  of  Orc  hard  Grass;  24  pounds  of  English 
Blue  Grass  (Fescue  pratensis  or  Meadow  Fes¬ 
cue)  and  15  pounds  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  to 
the  acre  :  harrow  the  surface  with  a  light  slop¬ 
ing-tooth  harrow  both  ways  to  cover  the  seeds. 
It  will  not  hurt  the  rye:  and  then  spread  the 
fertilizers:  300  pounds  of  ammoniated  super¬ 
phosphate  ;  or  300  pounds  of  plain  superphos¬ 
phate  with  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  may 
be  applied,  and  if  lime  is  not  to  lie  procured, 
use  200  pounds  of  gypsum  per  acre  with  the 
above  mentioned  fertilizers. 

TOMATO  CULTURE  :  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS. 

F.  B.  M.,  Woodb  ridge,  Cal. — 1.  What  work 
will  give  full  information  as  to  the  best  way 
to  raise  tomatoes  on  a  large  scale  ?  2.  How 
can  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  aud  other  government  works  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Ans.— 1.  One  scarcely  needs  to  buy  any 
book  iu  order  to  post  up  as  to  the  culture  of 
tomatoes.  Start  the  plants  iu  pots,  or  iu 
frames,  or  in  prepared  plots  out  of  doors  iu 
your  climate.  As  soon  as  they  grow  to  he  six 
inches  high,  transplant  them.  This  will  in¬ 
duce  a  stockier  growth  for  the  final  trans¬ 
planting  in  the  field.  Prepare  the  field  as  for 
potatoes,  plowing  furrows  three  or  four  feet 
apart  and  set  a  plant  every  five  or  even  six 
feet  in  the  furrow.  Set  the  plants  deep  or  up 
to  the  first  leaves.  Cultivate  the  land  until 
the  growth  of  the  vines  prevents.  Now,  this 
is  about  the  whole  story.  Tomatoes  do  not 
require  a  very  rich  soil.  2.  The  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  aud  all  other 
works  published  by  the  general  government, 
are  divided  between  the  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  iu  Congress,  each  member  being  en¬ 
titled  to  a  certain  number  of  both.  The  De¬ 
partment  that  publishes  the  work  also  retains 
a  certain  number  to  be  distributed  by  it  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  press  aud  people  connected  in 
one  way  or  another  with  its  operations.  Ap¬ 
plication  should  therefore  be  made  to  the  Rep- 
reseutative  in  Congress  for  the  applicant's  dis¬ 
trict  or  to  one  of  the  Senators  for  his  State. 
Ofteu  the  Department  will  forward  a  book  for 
which  application  has  been  made  directly  to 
it;  but  the  regular  course  is  to  apply  to  a  Con¬ 
gressman  who  forwards  the  application  and 
has  the  work  charged  to  his  account. 

PERMANENT  HOG  PASTURE. 

E.  A.  B.,  Phillips ,  Neb. — How  should  I  pre¬ 


pare  a  light,  soft  field  for  a  permanent  hog 
pasture  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture  for  hogs,  as  these  animals  bite 
very  close  and  are  given  to  rooting  too  much. 
A  special  crop,  such  as  clover,  peas  or  turnips, 
is  much  better,  and  prepares  the  land  for  fol¬ 
lowing  crops  in  an  excellent  manner.  If, 
however,  a  continnous  pasture  is  desired,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  Orchard  Grass  or 
Timothy  with  Red  Clover,  which  is  renewed 
by  seeding  every  year.  These  grasses  may  be 
sown  in  the  fall,  but  as  the  time  is  getting  late 
it  would  be  preferable  to  defer  sowing  to  the 
spring  and  then  sow  grass  and  clover  together, 
harrowing  the  ground  lightly  to  cover  the 
seed,  which  will  not  hurt  the  rye  if  done 
early.  It  is  always  advisable  to  prepare  the 
land  in  the  best  manner  for  grass,  and  plowing 
and  thorough  harrowing  are  indispensable.  If 
the  land  is  loose  and  light,  a  rolling  may  be 
given  before  seeding  followed  by  a  light  har¬ 
rowing. 

THE  RURAL’S  WHEAT  RYE  HYBRIDS. 

W.  A.  S.,  New  York. — I’m  interested  in  the 
Rural’s  rose  and  raspberry  and  blackberry 
hybrids,  but  just  what  purpose  its  continued 
application  of  rye  pollen  to  enlarge  the  frac¬ 
tional  rye  value  in  the  hybrid,  15-16, 

•tc  has,  I  never  could  entirely  make  out.  It 
doesn’t  prove  anything.  The  point  of  inter¬ 
est  with  me  is  whether  from  the  first  crosses, 
which  are  allowed  to  self -fertilize,  or  from  any 
other,  a  fixed  type  of  grain  can  lie  obtained, 
and  whether  it  will  be  good  for  anything. 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  now  evident  that  we  shall 
fix  several  different  varieties  of  the  rye  and 
wheat  hybrids  from  the  first  crosses.  Wheth¬ 
er  these  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  grain  is 
problematical.  The  grain  is  large,  long  and 
hard:  the  straw  seems  to  be  stiff  and  the 
plants  hardy.  That  is  all  we  can  say  now,  as 
their  flour  qualities  have  not  been  determined. 
W  e  can  not  answer  what  we  expect  to  gain  by 
continuing  the  crosses  by  the  application  of 
rye  polleu  on  the  cross-bred  progeny,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  rye  blood  with  every  cross.  We 
hoped  by  this  method  to  get  back  to  rye 
which  would  give  some  proof  that  the  origin 
of  wheat  and  i'ye  might  have  been  the  same, 
throwing  some  important  light  on  the  oi'igin 
of  species,  etc.  But  we  have  little  hope  now, 
from  the  past  season’s  experience,  of  any  such 
results.  The  more  rye  blood  we  get  in  the 
plants,  the  nearer  absolute  sterility  those 
plants  are.  A  plant  15-16  rye  blood,  bore 
about  a  dozen  heads  without  a  single  grain. 
The  J4  plants  were  nearly  sterile,  and  so  on. 
We  spent  horn's  during  the  past  season  trying 
to  effect  a  cross  between  the  15-16  heads  with 
rye  again,  but  failed.  Nevertheless,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  this  work  while  we  live, 
whatever  may  come  of  it. 


iviiscellauao'UB 

F.  A.  C.,  Hair  me  rt on,  N.  J. — My  Jersey 
cow  has  a  swelling  ou  each  of  her  front  knees 
— one  as  large  as  two  fists,  the  other  not  so 
big.  She  sleeps  on  a  wood  floor.  What  caused 
them,  and  will  they  injure  the  milk  in  any 
way  l 

Ans.— Probably  they  are  due  to  lyiug  on 
the  bare  wood  floor.  Place  the  animal  in  a 
box-stall  or  other  place  where  it  can  have 
pleuty  of  litter  to  protect  the  knees  in  getting 
down  and  up.  If  the  swellings  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid,  it  may  be  drawn  off  with 
a  hypodermic  syringe,  aud  a  like  quantity  of 
compound  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  two 
parts  water,  injected.  After  three  or  four 
minutes  draw  off  the  tincture  of  iodine  and 
apply  a  wet  bandage.  If  the  swellings  are 
hard  apply  a  mild  blister.  Should  they  fail  to 
be  absorbed  they  may  require  cutting  out. 
During  treatment  the  knees  must  be  protected 
by  thick  bandages  or  pads.  If  due  to  the 
above  cause  or  other  injury,  they  do  not  in¬ 
jure  the  milk. 

A  P.  R.,  Yorkville,  Ohio. — What  is  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  pin- worms  in  a  horse  ? 

Ans. — Feed  well,  aud  give  some  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  beaus,  corn  or  linseed  cake.  Open  the 
bowels  with  a  dose  of  aloes  given  when  fast¬ 
ing  in  the  morning.  When  this  has  opei’ated 
iu  clearing  out  the  bowels,  give  tartar  emetic, 
oue  dram,  powdered  ginger,  half  a  dram,  and 
linseed  meal  enough  to  make  into  a  ball  with 
boiling  water.  Give  a  ball  every  morning 
for  a  week  ;  then  a  dose  of  physic— linseed 
oil  or  aloes.  Let  the  stomach  rest  for  a  week, 
then  give  auother  course  of  balls  aud  a  dose 
of  physic,  after  which  let  the  horse  have  a 
dram  of  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered)  twice  a 
day  with  his  feed. 

A.B.,  Tom's  River,  X.  ./.—That  fatal  horse 
disease  is  within  10 miles  of  us,  aud  there  is  no 
telling  when  it  may  reach  us.  Some  say  if  a 
horse  has  had  pink-eye  it  will  not  be  attacked. 
Is  that  true?  Is  there  any  preventive  of  an 
attack  i 

Ans. — There  are  several  reports  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  horses  that  have  been  sufferers  from 
pink-eye  will  not  be  attacked;  but  there  is 
nothing  certain  known  about  the  matter  The 
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present  is  the  best  opportunity  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  studying  the  disease;  but  it  will  be 
only  by  comparison  of  many  observations  that 
any  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  The 
only  preventive  is  to  avoid  the  causes  which 
have  been  noticed  as  provocative  of  the  dis¬ 
ease-debilitating  conditions, like  unwholesome 
food  or  water,  overwork,  sudden  exposure  to 
great  heat,  suddenly  induced  plethora,  etc. 

L.  J.  M.,  Ithaca ,  Mich. — Which  had  I  better 
do  to  increase  the  size  of  my  sheep  and  also 
improve  the  quality  of  the  wool — uso  a  fine 
wool — a  Merino— first.,  followed  by  large  ram, 
a  South  Down — or  vice  versa  ? 

Ans. — We  suppose  the  ewes  are  the  common 
native  stock.  If  so,  they  have  as  much 
Merino  blood  in  them  as  is  needed,  and  more 
would  reduce  the  size,  in  proportion  to  the 
effect  on  the  wool.  A  Shropshire  ram  would 
give  size  and  weight  and  a  heavier  fleece  of 
excellent,  salable  clothing  wool,  and  feeding 
will  do  the  rest.  Well  fed  grade  Shropshires 
may  he  brought  up  to  180  pounds  at  two  years 
old,  with  a  fleece  of  eight  pounds  of  wool,  and 
the  lambs  and  mutton  both  are  the  very  best 
for  tbe  market.  If  finer  wool  is  desired,  a  de¬ 
laine  Merino  ram  of  200  pounds  weight  would 
bo  desirable. 

D.  It.  D.,  Esperance,  N.  Y. — What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  winter  wheat  and  rye  for 
flour  aud  yield. 

Ans  — Land  re  th  or  Armstrong  has  pleased 
us  as  well  as  any.  The  Thousand-fold  Rye 
yields  best  at  the  Rural  Farm. 


DISCUSSION. 


MORE  ABOUT  Tit  AT  REMEDY  FOR  THE  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER  MAGGOT, 

James  Perkins,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.— 
According  to  the  articles  by  H.  A.  M.,  page 
530,  and  Peter  Henderson,  page  578,  my  wife 
and  myself  are  liable  to  be  well  supplied  with 
hats  and  spending  money.  I  am  in  my  8Sth 
year  and  a  market  gardener  of  40  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  When  I  said  that  the  “  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur”  solution  killed  the  maggots  on  my  cauli¬ 
flowers,  I  did  not  jump  at  conclusions  by  any 
means.  It  appears  that  there  are  two  things 
to  be  determined.  1.  Will  the  solution  injure 
the  plants?  I  answer  most  emphatically,  No. 
Since  Mr.  Henderson’s  article  appeared,  I 
have  made  a  solution  six  times  as  strong  as 
that  spoken  of  in  the  Rura'  ,  or  1  ounce  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
I  put  the  liquid  in  a  watering-pot  and  went  to 
a  seed-bed  of  plants  too  young  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  and  drenched  them  well,  soaking  the 
ground  thoroughly  with  the  liquid.  I  next 
went  out  to  my  plot  of  large  plants  ready  to 
head,  and  selected  some  of  the  best  for  experi¬ 
menting  upon.  I  drenchd  each  plant  with  a 
quart  of  the  fluid  and  after  two  days  of  hot 
sun  I  find  my  plants  not  only  uninjured,  but 
looking  more  vigorous  than  ever.  2.  Will 
it  kill  the  maggots?  Most  certainly  it  wdl,  or 
killed  those  on  my  cauliflowers,  for  I  used 
thing  else.  Now  I  will  repeat  minutely 
»w  I  prepared  the  liquid.  Take  one  ounce  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium  and  dissolve  it  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  Heat  the  liquid  to  about  100 
degrees  as  shown  by  a  thermometer,  take  a 
large  spoon  or  something  that  will  hold  100th 
part  of  a  gallou,  pour  the  liquid  agaiust  the 
stalk  of  the  plant  just  above  the  ground ,  and 
the  work  is  completed.  I  think  these  direc¬ 
tions  are  so  plain  that,  any  sane  person  can 
follow  them  without  mistake.  I  think  that 
as  a  preventive  there  is  a  hotter  way  of  using 
the  remedy.  Another  season’s  trial  will  prove 
this;  but  when  the  maggot  has  once  com¬ 
menced  eating,  nothing  hut  the  liquid  will  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure.  I  pay  35  cents  per  pound  for  the 
pure  stuff.  The  stuff  when  applied  to  my 
melons  at  once  stopped  the  ants  from  bur¬ 
rowing  in  tbe  hills,  aud  although  we  have  had 
a  bountiful  supply  of  striped  bugs,  I  don’t 
think  one  of  my  plants  was  injured  by  them. 

In  the  Rural  of  August  13,  page  530,  H. 
A.  M  of  Skatget  Co.,  W.  T.,  offers  a  new  hat 
for  the  Rural  and  a  new  crisp  *10  greenback 
to  anybody  who  has  discovered  a  remedy  for 
tbe  cauliflower  maggot — that  is  any  applica¬ 
tion  that  will  kill  tbe  pest  without  injuring 
the  plant.  In  the  Rural  of  September  3, 
Peter  Henderson,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
offers  to  give  me  a  new  hat  and  my  wife  10 
new  bonnets  if  my  remedy,  described  in  the 
Rural  of  July  2,  is  effective.  I  have  proved 
that  it  is  completely  so,  and  either  or  both  of 
these  gentlemen  can  prove  the  same  thing  by 
following  the  simple  directions  given  above. 
There  is  the  remedy;  wdiere  are  the  dollars 
aud  hats?  The  Rural  can  probably  wait 
patiently  for  its  head-covering;  I  shall  try  to 

do  likewise,  but  my  wife - well,  which  of 

your  wives  wmuld  not  be  a  trifle  impatient 
while  waiting  not  for  one,  but  for  10  new 
bonnets!  Shall  we  be  allowed  any  preference 
in  the  matter  of  style  ?  Mr.  Henderson,  no 
doubt,  has  excellent  taste ;  but  what  woman 
wouldn’t  prefer  to  select  bar  own  bonnet 
thau  tu.lea  ve  the  selectiou'to  another — and  that 


other  a  man  and  a  stranger?  Then  again,  if 
the  10  are  of  different  styles,  there  will  be  no 
danger  that  the  neighbors  may  think  it’s  the 
same  old  bonnet  every  time  she  wears  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one.  Half  the  pleasure  from  a  new 
bonnet  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
neighbors  know  it  is  a  new  one.  What  says 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  loser  ? 

H.  W  H— West  Walworth,  N.Y.— In  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  Plumb’s  reply,  in  a  late  Rural, 
with  regard  to  the  killing  of  oats  by  treating 
them  with  sulphate  of  copper, to  kill  smut  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  advice,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
upon  a  controversy,  but  will  give  him  some 
explanation  regarding  my  seed  oats.  From 
the  same  bin  I  sowed  a  little  over  six  bushels, 
not  treated  with  sulphate,  and  harvested  140 
bushels  of  good,  plump  oats.  Doth  lots  were 
sown  the  same  day. 


IN  NORTHERN  IOWA. 


PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 


Vineyards  flourishing;  orchards  winter- 

killed;  search  for  hardy  fruits;  the  Rus¬ 
sian  importations ;  President  Chamberlain 

on  dairying. 

The  railroad  down  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  runs  aloug  the  foot  of  the  high, 
rocky  bluffs,  generally  also  in  full  view  of  the 
opposite  bluffs.  Not  only  were  we  very  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  at  the  vigor  and  health  of  the 
vineyards  we  saw  in  both  Minnesota  and 
Iowa,  hut  the  corn  crop,  not  in  Iowa  merely, 
but  also  in  South  Minnesota,  proves  to  be  in  a 
far  more  flourishing  condition  than  had  been 
anticipated  during  the  unprecedented  drought. 
Even  as  far  north  as  St.  Paul  dpnt  corn  is 
generally  planted,  and  through  Iowa  the  al¬ 
most  interminable  corn  fields  show  unmistak¬ 
ably  that  this  is  the  staple  crop. 

To  a  resident  eastward  of  Lake  Michigan 
the  well-nigh  universal  absence  of  orchards 
upon  tbe  broad  and  apparently  well-cultivat¬ 
ed  farms,  is  a  notable  and  uupleasaut  feature. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  was  formerly  less 
so,  hut  that  the  orchards  have  been  almost 
universally  ruined  by  the  excessive  severity  of 
comparatively  recent  winters,  which  have 
“weeded  nut,”  aud  in  most  cases  utterly  ex¬ 
terminates!  all  but  the  most  hardy  varieties, 
aud  have  compelled  a  complete  revision  of  the 
fruit  list  of  these  States  and  the  abandonment 
of  all  but  the  thoroughly  hardy  species  and 
varieties. 

Attention  has  thus  been  turned  to  the  crabs 
as  a  source  from  which  thoroughly  hardy 
apples  may  be  originated;  and  Mr.  Gideon, 
of  Minnesota,  has,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  boou  more  or  less  effectively  en¬ 
gaged  In  this  work ;  while  A.  G.  Tuttle,  and, 
more  recent  lv,  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  and 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department, 
as  well  as  Charles  Gibb  of  Quebec,  ami  others 
have  been  giving  attention  to  the  collecting 
and  testing  of  the  fruits  of  the  arid  aud 
arcto-torrid  regions  of  central  aud  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia.  Besides  these,  there  have 
been  constant  efforts,  though  with  apparently 
limited  success,  to  originate  varieties  for  the 
supply  of  this  need,  by  newer  originations 
from  the  old  stock.  C.  G.  Patton,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  been, 
and  is  still  experimenting  in  this  last  direc¬ 
tion;  and  has  also  done  very  much  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  many  of  the  introductions 
from  Russia  with  the  performances  of  which 
he  seems,  in  very  many  cases  to  be  by  no 
means  satisfied. 

A  survey  of  his  plantation,  in  Northern 
Iowa,  near  Charles  City,  not  only  betrays 
serious  in  jury  and  in  many  cases  even  death 
of  the  older  Eastern  aud  Southern  varieties, 
but  often  even  of  many  of  the  supposed 
hardy  Russians,  by  either  blight  iu  summer, 
or  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  Even  Tetofski 
is  more  or  Jess  severely  injured,  and  in  some 
cases  killed.  A  seedling  of  this  of  very  similar 
habit,  but  varying  iu  season,  is  thought  to  re¬ 
sist  the  cold  of  winter  somewhat  better  than 
the  parent.  Not  here  only,  but  also  within 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  Oldenburg  is 
winning  a  reputation  as  the  hardiest,  in  tree,  of 
such  of  these  importations  ns  have  been  now 
fully  tested  in  this  country,  although  among 
such  importations  there  are  found  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  which  differ  very  slightly,  if 
at  all  from  that,  well  known  variety.  As  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  so  here  also,  the  Wealthy  apple,  an  al¬ 
leged  crab  seedling,  originated  by  Mr.  P.  M. 
Gideon,  does  not  prove  to  be  entirely  hardy. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  17th,  we  were  indebted 
to  President  Patton,  for  a  trip  of  eleven  tniles 
across  the  country,  to  Nashua,  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  President  Chamberlain  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  upon  dairying  and  en¬ 
silage,  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  practiced  this 


season  at  the  college,  as  a  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  deficiencies  consequent  upon  the 
unparalleled  drought  of  the  past  summer. 
Subsequently  we  visited  the  college,  and  saw 
something  of  this  process.  I  therefore  reserve 
a  notice  of  this  portion  of  the  address,  to  ac¬ 
company  an  account  of  the  visit. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  remarks  pertaining  to 
the  dairy  were  prefaced  by  a  reference  to  the 
fact  of  his  comparatively  short  acquaintance 
with  Iowa  and  its  peculiarities  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Referring  to  the  fact.  that,  the  first  of¬ 
fice  of  food  is  to  supply  fuel  with  which  the 
animal  heat  is  to  be  maintained,  he  urged  the 
great  importance  of  warm  and,  if  possible, 
frost-proof  stables ;  and  also  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  the  flow  of  milk  in  winter  and  of 
gratifying  the  desire  of  animals  for  a  change 
of  diet,  he  suggested  the  desirableness  of  root 
crops,  or.  as  an  alternative,  a  resort  to  the 
growth  of  green  crops  to  be  preserved  in  silos 
— for  such  purpose. 

The  remark  was  injected  into  the  address, 
(which  was  impromptu)  that  the  College 
Farm,  like  other  farms,  should  he  managed 
upon  business  principles,  and  should  be  made 
to  pay  its  way.  This  latter  remark  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  hearty  applause,  indicating 
strongly,  to  my  apprehension,  that  it  may 
have  been  taken  in  a  broader  sense  than  was 
probably  intended,  or  than  may  be  even  pos¬ 
sible;  and,  if  so,  that  it  may  very  possibly 
“return  to  plague  the  inveutor.” 

That  the  residents  here,  have  already  be¬ 
come  feelingly  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
conserving  warmth,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  animals  upon  those  bleak  prairies  in 
winter,  is  evident  from  the  circumstances 
that,  upon  very  many  of  the  farms  along  the 
route,  tbe  residences,  barns,  yards,  and  out¬ 
buildings  were,  in  the  direction  of  trying 
winds,  sheltered  by  dense  growths  of  timber, 
either  of  natural  growth  or  artificially  plan¬ 
ted. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Delaware. 

Dover.  Kent  Co.,  Sept.  7. — Since  about  the 
middle  of  August  we  have  had  cool  weather; 
a  number  of  nights  have  been  almost  cool 
enough  for  frost,  but  it  is  warmer  again  at 
present — S4g  in  the  shade  to-day.  We  have 
had  but  little  rain  for  some  days,  and  fann¬ 
ers  are  improving  the  time  by  gathering  corn ; 
much  of  it  is  done  on  the  old  Southern  plan 
i.  e.  topping  and  blading.  This  is  the  most 
economical  way  to  save  the  fodder,  although 
somewhat  tedious.  The  crop  will  he  fully  up 
to  the  average.  The  peach  season  is  pretty 
well  over ;  probably  not  over  2,000  car  loads 
in  all  will  be  shipped  from  this  peninsula, 
Prices  have  niled  unusually  high;  but  little 
good  has  netted  less  than  *1,  and  yellow  fruit 
has  brought  as  high  as  $3  per  basket,  and  the 
fanner  that  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  crop 
has  made  a  nice  year’s  work,  but  through  this 
section  where  one  has  had  a  crop  a  dozen 
others  have  had  scarcely  any  Apples  are  a 
light  crop,  the  supply  at  no  time  has  more 
than  met  the  home  demand.  Grapes  are  a 
failure  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  young 
grapes  by  the  rose-bug  early  in  the  season. 
Canneries  and  drying  houses  have  done  but 
little  work  on  peaches  owing  to  high  prices, 
and  the  usual  supply  of  evaporated  peaches 
will  be  light.  Usually  great  quantities  are 
dried  for  city  trude. 

About  the  usual  amount  of  wheat  will  be 
sown.  Fallow  ground  is  being  prepared  and 
much  will  be  sown  ou  corn  ground.  Horses 
aredyiug  with  staggers.  A  number  of  valuable 
ones  have  died  in  this  section;  it  has  proved 
fatal  in  almost  every  case,  and  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  general  epi¬ 
zootic.  No  hog  cholera  is  reported  yet,  al¬ 
though  in-  some  sections  of  Mary  land  it  is 
raging.  Fall  pasture  is  good,  and  as  the  fly 
season  is  about  over  stock  is  improving, 
Much  damaged  wheat  is  still  held  by  growers 
which,  if  ever  sold,  will  bo  at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  price.  A  large  acreage  of  tomatoes 
was  set  out  for  canning;  the  vines  have  made 
a  heavy  growth,  but  the  crop  will  not  be  near 
an  average.  The  worms  aro  doing  much 
damage  to  the  plants,  and  all  the  farmer’s 
spare  time  has  to  be  spent  in  bis  tomato  patch 
with  shears  decapitating  the  pests.  Prices:— 
Wheat,  70  to  78  cents;  corn  55  cents;  oats,  25 
to  30  cents;  potatoes,  white,  40  to  45  cents; 
sweet,  60  cents:  butter,  25  cents;  eggs,  17 
cents;  poultry,  10  to  12  cents;  peaches,  ?1 
to  $1.50  per  basket;  apples,  30  cents;  quinces, 
75  cents  to  $1;  tomatoes,  20  cents;  other  farm 
truck,  fair  prices.  a.  g.  s. 

Illinois. 

Newton,  Jasper  Co. — Our  corn  crop  is  al¬ 
most  an  entire  failure,  so  are  potatoes;  wheat 
a  small  acreage,  a  fair  average  crop.  I  raised 
about  21  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  good  aud  a 
large  acreage.  Grass  a  fair  crop  aud  of  fair 
quality.  No  pasture.  Drought  still  contin¬ 
ues.  Present  prospects  for  this  county  are  not 
as  favorable  as  might  be  desired.  h.  v. 


Kansas. 

Walnut,  Crawford  Co.,  Sept.  4.— Corn  is 
now  coming  into  market, "and  is  a  good  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Hay  an  average  crop,  and  secured 
iu  fine  condition.  Potatoes,  notjnuch  cultivat¬ 
ed,  alight  crop.  Apples,  two  thirds  of  a  crop. 
Grapes,  where  projierly  cultivated,  good;  but 
where  neglected  and  left  to  take  their  chances 
with  weeds  and  grass,  a  failure  We  had  a 
heavy  rain  on  July  20  and  21.  and  since  Aug¬ 
ust  I  fi  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain.  Stock  is 
iu  good  condition,  ns  there  had  beeu  uo  lack  of 
water  or  grass,  and'  the  pastures*  are  now  ns 
fresh  and  green  as  iD  May.  There  U  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  everything  for  the  comfort  of  man 
and; beast.  Corn*  is  selling  for  30  cents  per 
bushel ;  hay  $3.00  per  ton,  aud  coal  at  the 
mines  5  cents  per  bushel.  h.  g. 

Michigan. 

Wales,  St.  Clair  Co..  Sept  9.— The  seeds 
received  from  tbe  Rural  last  spring  were 
planted  with  the  following  result:  The  Pond 
Corn  is  early  and  quite  productive.  The  Ped¬ 
igree  Corn  is  very  early  and  of  good  quality; 
a  desirable  variety.  Tbe  Valentine  Beau  is 
early,  productive  and  a  very  even  cropper. 
The  Orange  Squash  is  a  valuable,  variety, 
early,  productive  and  of  good  quality,  j.  m. 

Vermont. 

Wilmington,  Windham  Co.,  Sept/8.— The 
Early  Orange  squash,  sent  out  in  the  Rural’s 
Free  Seed  Distribution.proves  to  be  very  early 
and  of  good  quality;  if  it  proves  a  good 
keeper  I  shall  ’value  it  'highly.  The  Pond 
corn  is  not  as  early  as  the  common  field  corn 
raised  here.  The* Sweet  corn  is  too  dwarf  to 
be  of  much  account  and  is  no  earlier  than 
some  other  kinds.  The  melon  seeds  I  did  not 
plant,  as  tbis,is  not  much. of  a  melon  country. 
I  takejeight  different  weekly  papers  and-tbe 
Rural  stands  at  the  head.  e.  c.b. 


Salt. — Prof.  Goessiunn,  director  of  the 
Mass.  Ag  Ex.  Station,  talks  about  salt  in  a 
late  bullelin.  There  are  three  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  namely,  sea 
water,  brines  aud  rock  salts.  None  of  them 
yield  by  any  current  mode  of  manufacture  a 
chemically  pure  article  of  sodium  chloride;  all 
three  may  be  successfully  turned  to  account 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  various  brands  of 
salt  in  our  market.  Our  home  manufactured 
salt,,  “coarse,”  “.fine,’1  aud  “dairy  salts,”  has 
been  produced  until  of  late,  entirely  from 
natural  brines,  sea  water  included.  All  natu¬ 
ral  brines  contain  more  or  less  of  foreign, 
saline  admixtures.  Most  prominent  among 
these  are  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  of  magne¬ 
sia  and  the  chlorides  of  calcium  aud  magne¬ 
sium.  The  same  circumstances  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  salt  produced.  The  less  chlo¬ 
rides  of  calcium  and  of  magnesium  a  salt  con¬ 
tains  the  better  will  be  considered  its  quality 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  presence 
of  sulphate  of  lime  within  certain  limits,  is 
far  less  objectionable. 

A  salt  which  contains  luit  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  of 
calcium  might  prove  highly  objectionable  to 
the  dairyman  on  account  of  their  hitter  saline 
taste  : —  while  the  sulphate  of  lime  rarely 
amounts  to  less  than  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent,  in  the  best  reputed  brands  of  dairy  salts, 
home  and  foreign.  The  most  common  cause 
of  injuring  the  composition  of  salt  for  dairy 
purposes  in  particular  is  a  too  liberal  use  of 
lime  during  its  manufacture,  to  secure  a  de¬ 
sirable  white  color  and  a  flue  granulation  of 
the  salt  produced.  The  natural  consequence 
of  that  course  of  operation  is  an  alkaline  re¬ 
action  of  the  salt,  a  most  objectionable  quality 
of  a  dairy  salt — for  it  hastens  on  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  butter.  The  peculiar  nature 
of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  butterand  cheese, 
as  well  as  theuuusua!  pecuniary  risks  involved 
in  their  successful  manufacture,  renders  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  only  first-class  articles  of  salt 
should  be  applied  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
fitness  of  uuy  of  the  various  brands  of  salt  in 
our  markets  for  dairy  use  is  not  restricted  to 
those  obtained  from  uuy  particular  natural 
source  or  locality,  but  depends  cut  irely  upon 
a  suitable  good  chemical  composition  and  a 
suitable  mechanical  condition.  A  good  dairy 
salt  ought  to  be  of  a  neutral  reaction  and  of  a 
pure  saline  taste;  free  from  offensive  odor  and 
without  any  stain  of  color;  of  a  properly  re¬ 
duced  size  to  favor  a  speedy  solution,  and, what 
is  scarcely  of  less  Importance,  free  from  col¬ 
ored  specks.  As  the  application  of  dairy  salt 
in  form  of  saturated  solutions  enables  with 
but  litt  le  trouble  the  removal  of  insoluble  for¬ 
eign  admixtures,  this  mode  of  using  salt  iu  the 
dairy  industries,  whenever  admissible,  de¬ 
serves  eommeudation. 


THE  RURAL  WEW-YORKER. 


The  Norway  Spruce.— Here'is  an  item 
from  the  September  Century  which  supports 
the  view  which  the  Rural  lias  somewhat 
pressed  upon  the  public  regarding  the  Norway 
Spruce.  “The  Norway  Spruce  (Abies 
exoetsa),  all  through  the  Northern  ami 
Eastern  States  has  been  planted  in  such 
numbers  for  so  many  years  that  it  can  surely 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly  tested.  It  is  a 
most  remunerative  tree  to  nurserymen,  and  a 
most  tempting  one  to  planters— easily  raised 
and  tran  solan  tod,  and  growing  with  remark¬ 
able  rapidity  and  great  beauty  of  form  while 
young.  But  in  tho  pamphlet  just  quoted, 
Professor  Sargent  says  that  its  general  intro¬ 
duction  into  our  plantations  1  must,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  regarded  as  a  public  misfortune  .  .  . 
In  spite  of  its  early  promise,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  complete  failure  in 
eastern  America.  It  has  pissed  its  prime 
here  and  is  almost  decrepit  before  it  is  half  a 
century  old;  it  will  never  produce  timber 
here,  aud  it  becomes  unsightly  just  at  that 
period  of  life  when  trees  staouli  be  really 
haudsotne  in  full  and  free  development.’  The 
most  cursory  glance  at  the  condition  of  this 
tree  in  the  neighborhoo  i  of  New  York  will 
prove  that  it  is  not  unsuite  1  to  the  climite  of 
Massachusetts  only.  The  Central  Park  is 
disfigured  by  hundreds  of  half-dead  speci¬ 
mens  which  are  not.  yet  half  grown;  and  even 
where  the  soil  is  better,  ragged,  blackened 
forms  almosG  invariably  prove  n  want  of 
health  and  vigor.  Again,  Mr.  Robert  Doug¬ 
las,  of  Waukegan,  Ill.,  ono  of  the  oldest  and 
most  widely-known  nurserymen  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  writes  that  he  has  never  seen  a  Norway 
Spruce  iu  the  East,  50  years  old,  that  was 
not  failiug  in  its  upward  development,  or  one 
iu  tixe  West 40  years  old;  aad  that  when  he 
went  purposely  to  Canada  to  exatniue  a  large 
number  which  he  had  seeu  planted  40 
years  before  Relieving  tb  it  they  might  have 
done  especially  well  iu  a  northern  climate),  he 
foual  that  nut  one  was  living,  and  that  many 
which  had  been  planted  iu  later  years  were 
already  fading.  Ail  he  alls  that  he  speaks 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  as  he  has 
‘grown  in  ire  Norway  Sprures  than  any  man 
in  Arnarica  aud  than  ull  other  men  iu 
America.1  ” 

- >««  — 

FULL  AS  A  TICK. 


The  Boston  Herald  suggests  co-operation  iu 
the  employment  of  physicians.  The  idea  is 
not  new  but  is  certainly  sensible,  writes  the 
N.  E.  Homst-ad.  Suppose  a  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  pay  a  Used  sum  per  annum  for  the  servic¬ 
es  of  a  doctor  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 
This  action  on  their  part  assures  Him  a  steady 
income  and  makes  him  interested  in  ke  piug 
them  well  and  hearty.  He  may  call  on  them 
often  iu  a  friendly  way,  and  offer  suggestions 
and  counsel  without  laying  himself  open  to 
the  imputation  of  wanting  to  “run  up  a  bill.” 
If  a  family  thus  provided  for  should  have  a 
good  deal  of  sickness,  the  doctor  would  earn 
his  salary  from  them  twice  over;  if,  through 
his  kindly  offices  they  should  have  none  at  all, 
they  would  ull  the  more  readily  pay  for  the 
great  boon  of  health.  The  plan  is  by  no 
moans  chimerical;  it  could  easily  he  put  iu 
practice  with  benefit  to  both  healer  aud 
healed . 

A  writer  in  the  American  -harden  says  that 
a  tomato  vine  “  can  be  made  to  clamber  to  a 
hight  of  eight  or  10  feet.”  Yes,  wo  have  trained 
them  up  the  barn,  confined  to  a  single  stem, 
which  reached  the  hight  of  14  feet .  ... 

What  time  shall  wheat  be  sown  ?  l’rof. 
Lazenliy,  of  the  Ohio  Ag.  Ex.  Statiou,  sowed 
Velvet  Chad  at  various  times  and  the  yields 
were  as  follows  : 


Aug.  23  . 

Sou.  15 . 

. 28 

“  13 . 

. 31 

ti 

“  20 . 

. ‘28 

II 

u  27 

. 215 

Cl 

Oct.  4 . 

. 33 

(1 

“  11  . 

ti 

“  18  . 

. 21 

ii 

«  OJ> 

. 19 

Nov.  1 . 

41 

The  weight  of  a 

bushel  varies  as 

follows  : 

Aug.  23—01  pounds 

;  Sep.  0— 59  pounds  ;  Sep. 

27 — 01  pouuds  ;  Oct.  18 — 80  pounds  ; 

Get.  25— 

59  pounds  ;  Nov.  1- 

-57  pounds . 

«  . 

Seven’  successive  kiuds  of  wheat  have  been 
sown  on  the  same  plots.  Witter  gave  the  best 
yield,  viz.  :  40  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  Royal 
Australian,  09;  Farqubar,  37;  Hungarian,  37; 
New  Monarch,  3(3  :  lied  F ultz,  35,  nud  so  ou 
down  to  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  As  wo  have 
had  occasion  to  notice  before,  those  plots  must 
vary  iu  natural  fertility.  For  instance,  Finley 
yields  *.37  bushels  t  o  the  acre;  Rocky  Mountain 
23.  Both  are  the  sa  ne  wheat.  Martin’s  Am¬ 
ber  yields  21  bushels,  Laudroth  32.  Both  arc 
the  same,  lied  Fultz  yields  35  bushels,  Poole 

25.  Both  are  the  same . . . 

(4.  H.  &  .1.  H.  Hale,  of  South  (Hastonbury 
Ooun  ,  have  12,000  peach  trees  in  their  several 
orchards,  and  a  crop  of  6,000  baskets  is  esti¬ 
mated  for  this  season.  The  best  peaches  are 


Oldmixon  and  Stump-the- World.  The  Pratt 
is  also  a  favorite  with  the  Hales . 

A  whiter  in  the  Husbandman  says  that 
Hallock  &  Sons,  of  Orient,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  raised  upon  12.' J'  acres  of  land  3,8)0  bush¬ 
els  of  Early  Ohio  potato3S.  This  is  over  30) 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  we  can  scarcely  credit 
the  statement.  Early  Ohio  is  about  the  ear¬ 
liest  potato  we  ha  ve  tried — but  it  is  never  a 
heavy  yielder . 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  Jersey  Bulle¬ 
tin  by  one  of  the  largest  milk  dealers  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  that  during  1886,  he  had,  ia  the  course 
of  his  business,  aaMyzed  about  1,45)  samples 
of  milk  os  shipped  to  his  firm  from  63  herds, 
as  follows:  Thirty  Jersey  or  Guernsey  herds, 
*27  herds  of  grade  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  aud  5 
herds  of  common  cows,  The  sampliug  was 
nearly  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
year.  The  average  of  the  Jerseys  or  Guern¬ 
seys  was  14  5J  per  cent.,  for,  tha  grades  13.71 
per  cent,  and  for  the  common  stock  12.91  per 
cent,  total  solids . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mirror  an!  Far¬ 
mer  of  Verm  nit,  says  that  on  the  25tb  of  last 
April  he  dishorned  his  bull,  two  vicioui  cows, 
the  terror  of  the  herd,  three  yearlings  and 
four  calves.  Tney  showed  signs  of  very  little 
pain,  aud  when  iet  loose,  went  to  eating  and 
directly  to  chewing  their  cuds.  The  cows 
were  fresh  iu  milk  and  did  not  shrink  iu  the 
quantity  at  all  as  he  could  see;  but  their  spir 
its  were  broken  aud  they  were  quiet  and  in¬ 
offensive.  The  bull  ba  i  the  conceit  all  taken 
out  of  him;  he  is  no  longer  a  man  killer,  but 
is  driven  by  the  cows  not  yet  dishorned,  but 
which  will  be  before  winter  sets  in  . 

The  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  indicator  has  it 
that  Gen.  L.  F.  Ross  declares  that  the  com- 
ing dairy  cow  will  be  a  *•  muley.”  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  this  century  the  dairy  men  of 
this  country  will  know  the  great  advantage  of 
having  hornless  cattle.  The  dairy  cow  then 
will  be  a  “general-purpose  cow;”  will  give  a 
quantity  of  good,  rich  milk,  rear  calves  that 
can  be  readily  turned  into  first-class  beef,  an  1 
when  too  old  for  the  dairy,  can  be  easily  fat¬ 
tened  for  th.*  butchex’.  She  will  be  a  purely 
red  cow.  .The  dairyman  of  the  23th  century 
will,  of  coarse,  have  a  cultivated  taste  and  an 
eye  for  the  beautiful.  All  such  will,  if  they 
can  get  them,  have  red  calves. 

There  is  uot  now,  aud  probably  will  not  be 
for  years,  enough  high-grade  fancy  butter 
aud  cheese  iuthe  world’s  markets  to  material¬ 
ly  1  >wer  tlr-  prices  willingly  paid  for  them, 
says  Dr.  Hoskins  iu  Couutry  Home.  But  to 
reach  this  pinnacle  is  just  as  easy,  and  no 
easier,  than  it  is  for  a  first-class  merchant, 
lawyer,  preacher,  scientist,  or  statesman,  to 
attain  the  goal  of  his  ambition  . 

The  Dutch  belted  cattle  have  a  place,  says 
Col.  Curtis  in  the  above  monthly.  They  are 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  Holsteius,  but  better 
calculated  for  rough  lands.  They  will  rival 
the  Ayrshire  for  hardiness  and  ability  to  live 
and  do  well  on  scanty  pastures  and  where  ex¬ 
posure  is  practiced.  Tney  have  a  thick  coat 
of  hair,  are  jot  black,  except  a  belt  of  white 
which  extends  all  around  the  body  from  the 
front  of  the  udder  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
forelegs.  They  give  good  milk,  and  the 
males  make  stroug  and  hardy  oxen . 


of  the  Agawam  blackberry  is  soft,  and  must  be 
picked  daily.  It  is  very  fruitful,  however. 
He  says  that  the  Wachusett  Thornless  satis¬ 
fies  him.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  berries 
have  no  core  aud  it  is  a  good  shipper.  It  has 
the  reputation  of  not  being  productive . 

Mr,  Sampson  says  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
plant  gooseberries  among  the  rows  of  cur¬ 
rants.  The  currant  worm  will  always  prefer 
the  gooseberry,  and  the  latter  bushes  alone 
ueed  be  treated  to  hellebore  . . . 

A  whiter  iuthe  Husbandman,  whose  farm 
is  at  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  says  that  he  has 
been  raising  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne  for  12  years. 
On  good  land  it  will  make  from  four  to  five 
cuttings.  It  does  the  best  with  him  on  rough, 
stony  laud.  The  trouble  is  to  get  it  over  the 
first  winter.  The  plants  will  winter-kill  if  not 
strong.  He  prefers  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
spring  on  rich  land.  He  sows  20  pounds  to  the 
acre,  brushes  it  in  and  then  rolls.  It  cannot 
be  pastured.  Cattle  kill  it.  No  grass  cati 
be  sown  with  it  .  . . 

All  over  the  West,  says  the  Orange  County 
Farmer,  the  directors  of  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  horse 
race  is  not  promotive  of  the  interests  of  an 
agricultural  community  ;  and  fair  after  fair 
announces  the  abolition  of  this  feature.  Let 
the  good  work  go  on  . . . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Jersey  Bulletin 
asks  :  “Does  a  yellow  skin  on  a  Jersey  denote 
richness?”  The  answer  is  yes,  for  it  is  very 
generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  a  yellow¬ 
skinned  cow’,  with  orange  color  in  her  ears 
and  golden  colored  udder,  is  a  rich  cow.  No 
doubt  there  are  exceptions,  but  any  good  Jer- 
seyrnan  in  buying  a  cow  would  rather  see  yel¬ 
low  than  white  as  above  mentioned . 

Prof.  Johnson,  of  the  Michigan  Agricnl. 
tural  College,  reports  the  highest  yield  of 
wheat  ou  the  college  farm  as  24  bushels; 
variety,  Champion  Amber.  The  lowest,  Zim¬ 
merman,  was  18.  Diehl- Mediterranean  yield¬ 
ed  21  bushels.  Three  acres  of  Clawson,  with 
different  amounts  of  seeds  yielded  as  folows: 
75  pounds  seed  per  acre,  yielded  24  -i 
bushels;  120  pounds  seed  per  acre,  yielded 
24  L*  bushels,  and  90  pounds  seed  per 
acre  yielded  13  bushels.  The  yield  from  90 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  he  says,  is  hardly  a  fair 
test,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  location  of 
that  acre,  so  that  it  suffered  from  the  severe 
and  loug-extended  drought  more  than  the 
others . . . 

Uncle  Esek’s  wisdom  in  the  Century  gives 
us  the  following  four  paragraphs: 

You  can  restrain  the  bold,  guide  the  im¬ 
petuous,  aud  encourage  the  timid,  but  for  the 
weak  there  is  no  help;  you  might  as  well  un¬ 
dertake  to  stand  a  wed  string  up  on  end. 

There  are  lots  of  things  in  the  world  that  are 
like  molasses  candy  iu  one  respect, — half  of  a 
stick  is  sweeter  than  the  whole. 

Fashion  makes  fools  of  some,  cowards  of 
many,  aud  apes  of  all. 

Whenever  I  read  a  pompous  and  abstruse 
sentence,  I  find  the  idea  iu  it  weak;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  safe  to  trust  a  strong  thought  to  simple 
language.  . . 


PiUttUawous  ^dvnrtijsitig. 


A  farmer  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  drains  tells  the  Farmers’  Review  that 
the  laud  is  looser,  and  more  friable,  it  plows 
more  easily  in  the  wheat  stubble,  and  is  not 
so  cloddy  as  where  it  is  uot  drained.  The 
corn  has  a  better  color  and  has  eared  better 
right  over  the  drains,  than  at  a  good  distance 
from  them.  Where  the  laud  is  drained  he 
finds  that  it  takes  less  rain  in  a  dry  time  to 
penetrate  the  soil  and  do  good,  than  where  it 
is  not  drained,  as  it  does  not  “bake”  so  badly, 
aud  the  rain  can  soak  down  iuto  the  soil, 
whereas,  where  it  is  not  drained,  the  water 
lies  ou  top,  and  the  suu  evaporates  it,  and  it 
does  not  penetrate  to  the  roots  unless  it  is  a 
very  heavy  and  continuous  rain . 

According  to  Dr.  Nichols,  of  the  Science 
News,  ba'dness  is  uot  caused  by  wearing  bats 
or  caps,  nor  by  close  clipping,  nor  by  living 
iu  hot  rooms,  nor  by  food,  hut,  in  his  view, 
by  modern  methods  of  treatment  of  the  hair 
and  scalp... . . . 

11k  deplores  the  shampoo.  “Let  your  hair 
alone,”  is  his  advice.  Keep  away  from  the 
barber’s  shop  aud  drug  shop  where  oils  aud 
alcoholic  mixtures  are  sold  for  use  upon  the 
hair.  “They  are  all  pernicious.”  The  head 
aud  hair  may  be  washed  occasionally  with 
soft,  tepid  water,  without  soap  of  any  kind. 
As  a  rule,  the  only  appliances  needed  in  the 
care  of  the  hair  are  good  combs  and  brushes; 
and  they  should  not  be  used  harshly,^  as  to 
wound  the  scalp.  Avoid  all  “electric”  and 
wire-made  brushes.  No  electricity  can  be 
Stored  in  a  hair-brush;  if  it  could  be,  it  is  not 
needed.  . . . .  . . . 

Mrs.  Sampson,  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  says,  iu 
the  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  that  the  fruit 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  ^V^ry  forrr|  of 

SKin  and  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

from  — — 
Pimples  to  Scrofula 


SKIN  TGRTURES  OF  A  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RF,- 
Ueved  by  a  warm  bath  with  Ccricoa*  Soap,  a  rea- 
Skln  Ream  tiler,  aud  a  single  application  of  Ccticoka. 
the  great  Skin  Cure. 

This  repeated  dally,  with  two  or  three  doses  of  Ccti- 
ct’KA  Rksoi.vrst,  the  New  Blood  Purl ller,  lo  keep  the 
blood  coot,  the  perspiration  pure  aud  uulrrltatlng,  the 
bowels  open,  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  pruri¬ 
tus  scali-head,  dandruff,  and  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physicians 
aud  all  kuuwa  remedies  fall. 


P|  |U|  PLUS,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 
I  I  If  1  vented  by  Cuticcka  M  itoiCATXD  SOAP. 


How  to  HAVE  re  shingling.  STOP 
leaks  effectually  aud  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  all  kiuds,  or  lay  N  K\V  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Wr  to  for  Samp'  •  •  ml  Rook. 

14:i  Duane  Jit.,  New  York  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $\5  Breechloader"  $9.00 

All  ki*4s  Gobs  gu»r*n$e<>l lower  than 
cUcwher«.  Send  •lAmp  for  illnatratPil 

catalogue.  POWELL  ,  CLEMENT, 
ISO  Main  St.,  CluclnnaU,  Ohio. 


FALL 

DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

Offer  among:  their  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Pall  Dress  Goods,  the 
following:  Special  Lines : 

Two  Lines  Stripe  aud  Cheek 
Cheviots,  44  inches  wide,  at  CO 
cents;  worth  $1. 

Also,  Three  Lines  Check  and 
Stripe  Suitings,  54  inches  wide, 
at  75  cents;  well  worth  $1.25. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL 
From  any  part  of  the  country 
will  receive  caretul  and  prompt 
attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
Ke«  York. 


FARMER  who  has 
d  tb  e  BUCR  THORN 
FENCE  will  use  any 

.other  fence. - 

•Any  man  with  brains 
knows  that  this  is  the 
best  fence  manufac¬ 
tured." 

S.  \Y.  Allebton, 

- Chicago. 

Sold  by  3,000  agents  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Samples  free  by  mail, 
he  Buck  Thorn  Fence  Co 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE, 


The  best  Farm.  Garden.  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Peru  I  re  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Pest  Wire  Stretcher 
aud  Plier.  Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address. 

SEDC.WICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
IDIVARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  A  vent. 

set]  MARKET  ST.,  PHIL  DKLPHIA.  PA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S 

SELF-ADJUSTIIG  $W!B  STAKWI, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
b>  v  ft.i’iU'v-  {-r,i  uldi-oo.  s-oub -n  r„  \  v. 

AGENTS  2SSS 

and  farmer*  with  noexperience  make  82.50  an 
hoar  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon.  Glens  Falla, 
Is*.  Y.,  made  SIS  one  day,  S7H.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cnmlocue  free. 

J.  E. SHKCAiii'  ,t  Co..  Cincinnati, O- 


50  Pure  MERINO  EWES,  iwcaod  three  years, 
heavily  wooled  hue  nose  and  toes:  many  wrinkles 
Oily,  choice  Wool.  1 5  each:  worth  *10.  Such  offer 
never  made  C.  P.  COWLES.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


I  nteaehed  V  a  u  a  d  a  ACL 

IN  CAR  LOTS.  Address  **  I 
CHAS.  STEVENS.  Box 43 1 NAPANJSB,  OUT., 


CANADA. 


AGENTS  wanled 

®ff5r  ARNOLD 

AUTOMATIC  STEAM  COOKER 

ST -3  to  S  l  dO  per  month  easily  made. 
This  is  a  rare  chance.  Apply  at  once 
unitor  CASTLE  a  tu,  Rot-bfOer,  *.  V. 


CHICAGO  $>* 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  and  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1»T- 
1885  eotmneuces  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information,  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  HUGHES,  M.  R.  C.  V.  9., 
t.hll  and  Vt.VHW  Stale  Street.  Chicago,  ILL 


For  Mexican  v  ir  and  Union  Veter - 
ntilOlVllO  itas  Messrs  U.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 


$250 


EVERY  MONTH. 
i.000  LIVE  A0ENTS  WANTED 

. _ _  _  ai  once.  Our  Agent's  Outfit 

a  beautitul  SATIN-1. INKD  CASKET  OF 
SI.1;',’/.  "  'HE,  sent  free.  Write  tor  it. 
WALLINGFORD  SILVER  CO..  Wallingford.  Conn. 


500 


Scrap  Pictures.  Games,  &c.,  and  book  of  Sample 
Cauls  only  2  cts.  Star  Card  Co.,  Statiou  15,  Ohio 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ANational  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


Conducted  by 

EI.BHUT  S.  CABMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1887. 


P.  J.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta,  6a.,  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society. 

We  shall,  in  due  time,  give  you  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  seedling  rose  cultivation. 
Meantime  collect  the  rose  heps  (fruit). 

T.  D.  CuRTrs’s  remarks,  on  page  624, 
about  ensilage  should  be  read  by  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject.  It  is  the  common- 
sense  view  to  take  of  ensilage — a  view 
rarely  entertained  by  enthusiasts  of  the 
Baily  sort. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  send  out  a  spec¬ 
ial  number  including  the  Rural's  Prem¬ 
ium-list  for  another  year.  We  want 
trustworthy  agents  everywhere.  Our 
readers  are  solicited  to  examine  the  Prem 
ium  list  and  to  act  as  agents  if  they  can 
find  time  and  inclination  to  do  so.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  propose  to 
take  any  back  steps  for  1888. 

- 41* 

On  September  16,  we  found  a  cane  of 
the  Earhart  Everbearing  Raspberry  that 
on  14  inches  of  eane  from  the  tip 
down,  bore  50  large,  dead-ripe  berries. 
They  were  as  large  as  the  Gregg,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  wet  season,  and  though  a 
trifle  seedy  they  were  sweet  and  good.  It 
is  worthy  of  emphasis  that  all  were  fully 
ripe;  there  was  not  a  green  one  on  the 
stem. 


It  appears  that  there  is  money  in  the 
straw  stacks  which  are  rotting  down  on 
so  many  farms.  The  “artificial  diges¬ 
tion”  of  the  straw  compost-heap,  as  de¬ 
scribed  on  another  page,  would  turn  these 
heaps  into  good  manure.  When  the 
liquid  manure  and  the  drainage  from  the 
barn-yard  can  be  used  to  supply  the  mois¬ 
ture  there  will  be  a  double  gain.  When 
bone  meal  is  mixed  with  the  straw  the 
gain  will  be  greater  yet. 

- »  •  » - 

TnE  point  made  elsewhere  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs  that  the  hen  that  lays  100  large 
eggs  may  be.  more  profitable  than  the  hen 
that  laj^s  120  small  ones,  is  worth  consid¬ 
ering.  Eggs  will  not  always  be  sold  by 
the  dozen.  Such  sale  is  contrary  to  the 
best  rules  of  business  and  will  not  always 
continue.  When  we  can  buy  a  “pound  of 
eggs”  we  shall  have  a  grand  scramble 
among  the  “Laying  breeds”  for  first  place. 
Some  at  present  neglected  breed  will  then 
have  a  “boom.” 


The  ensilage  fever  has  induced  a  large 
sale  of  fodder  cutters.  Men  are  using 
them  who  Hardly  thought  of  doing  so  be¬ 
fore  they  became  interested  in  the  ensil¬ 
age  question.  Many  farmers  have  bought 
them  wTho  can  hardly  afford  to  let  such 
tools  remain  idle  11  months  in  the  year. 
Wo  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  dry  fod¬ 
der  will  be  chopped  this  winter.  Bright 
straw  and  corn-stalks  in  particular  will  be 
run  through  the  cutters.  It  will  be  sound 
economy  thus  to  cut  up  rough  forage. 
The  cattle  will  eat  more  of  it,  and  the  man¬ 
ure  will  be  far  more  easily  handled. 
Those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  over  en¬ 
silage  will  have  some  dry  corn  fodder. 
Much  of  this  will  be  run  through  the  cut¬ 
ters  this  winter.  There  is  a  growing  idea 
that  it  will  pay  well  to  cut  such  tough 
fodder  into  small  pieces  and  moisten  it 
with  hot  water. 


It  was  only  after  years  of  failure  and  an 
enormous  outlay  that  beet-root  sugar  was 
profitably  made  in  Europe,  and  after  25 
years  of  discouragement  it  now  appears 
decided  that  merchantable  sugar  can  be 
profitably  produced  from  sorghum-cane  in 
this  country.  Commissioner  dolman  an- 
vounces  that  the  sorghum-sugar  mill  at 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  is  now  turning  out 
16,000  pounds  of  good,  granulated  sugar 
per  day.  Each  ton  of  cane-stalks  yields 
from  105  to  110  pounds  of  sugar,  besides 
10  to  12  gallons  of  molasses,  and  the  tops 
give  two  bushels  of  seed  as  valuable  for 
feeding  purposes  as  corn.  An  acre  of 
good  sorghum  averages  10  to  12  tons  of 
stalks,  the  gross  value  of  which  is  put  at 
$100,  to  be  divided  between  manufacturer 
and  grower.  This  final  success  is  due, 
first,  to  the  introduction  of  the  diffusion 
process  by  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 


saccharine  matter  is  extracted  instead  of 
only  about  half  by  the  old  method;  and 
second,  to  the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime  in¬ 
stead  of  crude  lime  for  clarifying  the 
sirup' and  causing  it  to  granulate  into 
good  sugar.  The  Dew  process  is  as  rapid, 
much  less  costly,  and  immensely  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  old,  and  its  eminent  suc¬ 
cess,  the  Commissioner  thinks,  will  place 
sorghum-sugar  making  on  a  firm  and 
profitable  basis  even  at  the  present  low 
prices  of  sugar. 

THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR. 

TnE  papers  are  again  discussing  what 
some  of  them  term  the  Chinese  system 
of  hiring  a  doctor.  It  is  proposed  to  pay 
the  doctor  a  fixed  sum  every  year  for 
looking  after  the  family  health,  instead 
of,  as  generally  practiced,  paying  him 
simply  for  services  in  time  of  sickness. 
It  is  supposed  that  under  this  system 
doctors  would  be  auxious  to  keep  their 
patients  in  continual  good  health,  and 
would  therefore  watch  them  closely  and 
look  out  for  matters  of  diet  and  hygiene 
which  at  present  they  do  not  feel  so  free 
to  discuss,  and  that  medical  service 
would  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
There  are  some  objections  to  the  plan, 
pleasant  as  it  appears  on  paper.  The 
great  majority  of  country  doctors  with 
whom  we  have  talked  the  matter  over  are 
hardly  in  favor  of  it,  and  do  not  believe 
that  enough  families  could  be  found  in 
any  country  neighborhood  to  pledge 
themselves  to  pay  an  I  amount  largo 
enough  to  support  a  doctor.  Most  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  prefer  to  take  their  chances. 
They  want  to  be  sick  before  they  pay  the 
doctor.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  the 
following  remarks  by  a  prominent  M.D. 
seemed  to  meet  with  approval ; 

“There  are  times  when  a  family  physician 
becomes  a  fossil;  when  through  his  very  fa¬ 
miliarity  he  gets  to  following  a  routine  treat¬ 
ment  and  serious  disease  invades  the  house¬ 
hold  and  insidiously  grasps  at  the  very  vitals 
of  its  dearest  member.  Such  instances  go 
far  to  destroy  the  belief  that  there  can  be  an 
ideal  family  physician.”  * 

HOW  TO  GET  RICH. 

A  snoRT  time  ago  a  number  of  million¬ 
aires  sent  answers  to  a  series  of  questions 
as  to  how  they  managed  to  accumulate 
their  wealth.  Starting  with  nothiug  at 
all,  they  had  ah  worked  themselves  up  to 
a  position  of  affluence  that  few  of  us 
dream  of.  These  answers  are  interesting. 
It  appears  that  business  sense,  the  art  of 
looking  ahead  and  making  money  accu¬ 
mulate  is  a  natural  gift.  The  great 
financier  is  like  the  poet  “born,  not 
made  ”  These  millionaires  seem  to  think 
that  the  number  of  those  who  control 
vast  wealth  will  never  exceed  a  certain 
proportion  *f  the  population  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that,  not  one  man  in  1,000  could  accu¬ 
mulate  or  handle  advantageously  more 
than  $1,000,000.  It  is  possible  that  the 
art  of  accumulating  and  holding  on  a 
large  scale  cannot  be  acquired,  but  must 
be  natural.  We  have  had  no  experience 
and  so  must  take  the  word  of  these  mon¬ 
ied  gentlemen  for  it.  We  do  know  that 
habits  of  economy  and  business  can  be 
acquired  by  anyone  by  observation,  prac¬ 
tice  and  self-denial.  In  these  times  the 
busiuess  of  selling  a  crop  is  about  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  business  of  raising  it;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  art  of  saving  is  as  important  as 
that  of  making.  Few  of  us,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  any  desire  to  become  mil¬ 
lionaires,  so  we  will  not  be  offended  when 
we  are  told  that  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
could  accumulate  a  fortune  even  if  we  had 
the  chance.  All  of  us,  however,  can 
learn  to  manage  the  business  that  does 
come  to  us,  with  wisdom  and  economy. 

i  >  <  ■ 

A  NEW  B1SEF  POOL  ARRANGEMENT. 


For  over  a  month  negotiations  have 
been  taking  place  between  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  cattlemen  of  the  Plains  and 
Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  with  a 
view  to  effecting  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  dressed  beef  business. 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  pack¬ 
ers  made  a  profit  of  from  eight  to  $10 
a  head  on  the  cattle  they  handled,  and 
representative  ranchmen  remonstrated 
with  Armour  on  the  matter.  Finally 
an  agreement  was  proposed  that  Armour 
&  Co.  should  receive,  slaughter  and  load 
beef  on  the  cars  for  Eastern  shipment 
for  $2.50  per  head,  and  provide  mark¬ 
ets  for  the  products  in  the  East  for 
a  regular  commission.  The  cattlemen 
agreed  to  the  terms,  and  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  forming  an  incorporated  as¬ 
sociation  under  tljc  laws  of  Colorado, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  close  a  contract 
with  Armour.  When  it  is  perfected  it 
will  involve  the  entire  cattle  country 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and 


other  districts.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  arrangement  will  be  a  good  one  for  the 
cattlemen.  They  will  deal  directly  with 
the  Eastern  consumers,  through  an  agent 
whose  profits  are  known  and  agreed  upon 
beforehand.  No  other  firm  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  manage  the  business  so  effect  ually. 
The  plant  of  Armour  &  Co.,  at  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha  is  quite  capable 
of  handling  all  the  cattle  the  “beef  pool” 
is  likely  to  dispose  of,  and  the  firm  has 
ample  capital  to  increase  its  facilities  in 
accordance  with  the  demauds  of  the  trade. 
The  arrangement  will  liberate  a  large 
amount  of  the  company’s  capital  now  in¬ 
vested  in  the  business,  as  all  that  it  will 
need  will  be  that  invested  in  its  buildings, 
machinery  and  other  conveniences.  It 
has  also  the  best  position  for  maintaining 
and  opening  Eastern  markets. 

It  is  rather  doubtful,  however,  wheth¬ 
er  the  ranchmen  will  obtain  all  they  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  deal.  True,  the  prices  of 
range  and  other  cattle  are  extremely  low; 
but  hardly  disproportionately  low  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  prices  of  many  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  products.  If  the  arrangement  is 
carried  out  it  will  be  likely  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  the  prices  of  cattle  east 
of  the  Mississippi  by  intensifying  compe¬ 
tition  with  range  cattle. 


BEET-ROOT  SUGAR-MAKING. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets 
as  a  regu’ar  industry  was  begun  in  France 
and  was  carried  on  there  more  extensive¬ 
ly  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
until  about  15  years  ago.  Then  Ger¬ 
many  took  the  lead,  and  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  it  ever  since,  unt  1  now  she  exports, 
we  are  told,  600,000  tons,  and  consumes 
400,000  tons.  Next  to  her,  in  order,  conic 
France,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
while  a  large  quantity  is  made  in  most  of 
the  other  continental  countries  of  Europe. 
In  Germany,  especially,  sugar-beet  raising 
is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  farmers,  and 
there  the  most  improved  machinery  has 
been  invented.  Iu  tnakiug  beet-sugar,  as 
in  making  sorghum-sugar,  the  profitable¬ 
ness  of  the  busiuess  depends  mainly  up¬ 
on  the  character  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  great  success  of  the  industry  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
superiority  of  the  machinery  use-d  there. 

In  this  country  the  production  of  beet- 
sugar  is  hardly  past  the  experiment  stage. 
It  has  failed  in  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  and  the  only  success  we  know 
of  is  that  of  the  Alverado  Beet-Sugar 
Company  of  California,  and  even  that  has 
not  been  very  brilliant.  The  chief  cause 
of  failure  has  beeu  a  want  of  practical 
kn  uvledge  and  skill  in  a  business  new  to 
the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer.  The 
machinery,  too,  has  not  been  up  to  the 
best  European  standard.  A  great  deal 
of  capital  is  required  to  carry  ou  the 
business  with  the  best  results;  and  those 
who  possessed  agreat  deal  of  capital  found 
what  they  thought  more  certain  and 
profitable  investments. 

A  cablegram  from  London  to  the  New 
York  Herald  dated  September  15,  tells  us 
that  Mr.  Claus  Spreckcls,  the  sugar  king 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been  thoroughly 
investigating  the  industry  in  Europe  and 
has  become  convinced  that  it  can  be  prof¬ 
itably  carried  on  in  this  country.  lie  is 
now  on  his  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
before  his  departure  made  arrangements 
looking  to  undertaking  the  business  ou  a 
large  scale.  He  has  bought  $82,500  worth 
of  the  best  machinery  iu  Cologne  and 
Prague,  the  minor  parts  to  be  made  m  the 
United  States.  The  new  factory  will  have 
a  capacity  of  using 350  tonsof  beets  every 
24  hours,  which  will  make,  he  says.about 
40  tons  of  sugar  per  day.  The  character 
of  the  beets  is  also  of  great  importance; 
and  he  has  bought  25  tons  of  beet  seed 
to  arrive  here  in  December.  Mr.  Sprock¬ 
et  is  a  very  resolute  and  energetic  man, 
who  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  all  his  un¬ 
dertakings.  He  is  many  times  a  million¬ 
aire  so  that  he  has  abundant  capital  to 
back  up  his  enterprises. 

He  says  he  is  convinced  that  his  “new 
machinery  will  create  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  the  United  States  ever  had"  aud 
that  he  will  never  rest  until  he  has 
“made  the  United  States  the  greatest  beet- 
sugar  producer,  manufacturer  and  mar¬ 
ket  iu  the  world.”  Brave  words  these; 
words  of  cheering  import  to  the  American 
fanner  sadly  in  need  of  some  new  indus¬ 
try  to  supersede,  in  whole  or  part,  some 
of  those  so  poorly  remunerative  at  pres¬ 
ent.  We  pay  other  countries  $100,000,- 
000  a  year  for  sugar.  AVitli  late  favorable 
reports  on  sorghum-sugar  making,  aud 
the  present  good  prospects  for  beet-sugar 
making,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole 
of  this  vast  sum  may  be  kept  at  home, 
and  in  that  case  a  large  proportion  of  it 
must  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  our 
farmers. 


BREVITIES. 


It  is  now  exactly  the  time,  for  this  climate, 
to  make  anil  plant  gooseberry  and  currant 
cuttings. 

Select  your  seed  corn  before  the  frost,  and 
put  it  in  a  warm,  dry  place  to  remain  there 
during  the  winter. 

Collect  the  potato  balls.  The  seeds  of 
these  sprout  as  readily  as  do  those  of  toma¬ 
toes.  Every  famer  should  raise  seedling  po¬ 
tatoes. 

In  last  week’s  paper  an  advertisement  of¬ 
fered  the  Weekly  Dress  and  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  one  year  for  $2  00.  This  should  have 
been  $2,50. 

We  have  this  year  the  finest  plot  of  Lima 
bean  vines  ami  the  fewest  beans  that  we  have 
ever  ra'sed.  The  flowers,  owiug  to  incessant 
rains,  did  not  begin  to  set  until  too  late. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  a  first-rate  poultry  authority, 
says  that  Leghorns  as  broilers  will  weigh  as 
much,  and  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  up  to  the 
age  of  eight  weeks  (or  about  1}*  pound  each) 
as  the  Brahmas.  See  page  0:14. " 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has 
been  holding  an  interesting  meeting  In  Boston 
this  week.  Some  of  the  heat  known  pomolo¬ 
gies  in  the  country  attended.  We  shall  pub- 
i  ish  a  full  report  or  the  proceedings.  The  next 
session  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  Florida 
—always  the  Land  of  Flo  were  and  later  Land 
of  Fruits  also. 

Tt  is  difficult  for  the  Rural  to  understand 
why  farmers  who  raise  corn  for  ensilage,  pre¬ 
fer  tall-growing  varieties  with  immense  stalks 
and  comparatively  few  leaves  to  lower-grow¬ 
ing,  suckering  kinds  with  small  stalks  and 
many  leaves. 

We  are  now  marketing  our  last  planting  of 
sweet  corn.  The  price  has  held  out  wonder¬ 
fully  well.  As  a  rule,  sweet  corn  is  the  safest 
garden  crop  to  raise.  Its  price  is  steadiest.  The 

freen  stalks  make  fine  fodder  for  the  cows, 
hey  need  it  at  this  season 

The  Students’  Farm  Journal,  hitherto  pub¬ 
lished  by  an  association  of  the  students  of  the 
Iowa  Ag.  College,  has  been  “suspended  in¬ 
definitely.”  The  publication  aud  mailing  of 
2,000  copies  monthly  with  no  remuneration 
except  “love  for  the  cause,”  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  somewhat  monotonous. 

Our  Ipomtea  noetiflora  (boua-nox)  has  made 
a  stupendous  growth  of  vines  without,  as  yet, 
blooming,  though  many  buds  are  showing 
color.  Evidently  this  interesting  vine  should 
lie  started  in  the  house  as  early  as  February, 
if  we  would  have  it  adorn  the  entire  house 
with  its  moons  as  shown  in  the  advertising  il¬ 
lustrations. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
stock  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  was 
the  small  flock  of  Dorset  sheep  shown  by  Mr. 
Woodward.  We  gave  a  good  picture  of  a 
specimen  of  this  breed  some  weeks  ago.  Much 
interest  will  be  taken  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  ex¬ 
periment  in  adapting  this  breed  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  mutton  producers. 

The  Rural’s  idea  of  teaching  the  elements 
of  agriculture  iu  the  eouutry  schools,  is  caus¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  thought.  Wo  believe  the 
scheme  to  bo  both  useful  and  practical.  We 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  candidate 
for  a  position  as  district  school  teacher  will 
have  to  stand  an  examination  in  agriculture 
before  he  can  secure  his  certificate. 

From  four  different  nurserymen  we  have 
received  a  plant  of  the  hybrid  tea  rose  Wil¬ 
liam  Francis  Beuuot.  It  fails  With  us  in  out¬ 
door  culture.  Papa  Goutier  proves  to  be  one 
of  the  best  out-door  summer  roses.  The  Bride 
also  blooms  freely  out-of-doors.  This  is  iu 
every  way  as  fine  a  white  rose  as  Catherine 
Mermet  is  a  flesh  color.  It  is  the  best  white 
tea. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat,  year  after 
year,  that  a  very  strong  smell  is  no  real  indi¬ 
cation  of  “richness”  in  a  manure  pile.  Some 
of  the  worst  smells  in  the  world  are  Indicative 
of  nothiug  but  nastiness.  All  know  the  char¬ 
acteristic  smell  of  ammonia.  It  is  about  the 
only  strong  smell  that.  Indicates  value  in  barn- 
arVl  manure.  Its  presence  indicates  that  the 
est  part  of  the  manure  is  escaping  and  calls 
for  au  application  of  plaster. 

People  are  discussing  Henry  George  and 
his  theory.  We  have  been  asked  several  times 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  George  really  seeks 
to  bring  about.  Ou  another  page  will  be 
found  a  brief  statement  of  the  views  ox  pressed 
in  “Progress  and  Poverty,”  and  Mr.  George’s 
other  volumes.  In  giving  this  statement  the 
Rural,  of  course,  disclaims  all  desire  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interests  of  the  George  Party.  Wo 
Simply  present  the  facts  that  others  may 
know  what  they  are  discussing. 

Suppose  every  rich  man  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  say  to  his  son  on  his  lfitb  birthday:  “I 
shall  not  sup[K>rt  you  any  longer.  If  you  will 
learn  a  goes!  trade  1  will  givu  you  the  benefit 
of  the  best  instruction  you  can  get.  If  you 
stick  to  it  1  will,  on  the  day  you  are  21,  lend 
you  mouey  enough  to  establish  yourself  in 
business  or  take  a  college  course.”  If  mon¬ 
eyed  men  would  say  this,  aud  not.  only  say  it 
but  stick  to  it,  the  entire  world  would  feel  the 
good  effect  of  thoir  resolution.  Not  a  man 
but,  knows  he  would  help  his  son  by  such  an 
action,  but  not  oue  in  1,000  can  ever  bring 
himself  to  do  it. 

For  fall  wheat  we  should  choose  a  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  with  the  following  percentages 
of  plant  foods  or  proportionately  so— unless 
wo  knew  from  experiment, that  the  soil  needed 
more  or  less  of  them:  Atmnouia,  three  pc- 
cent.;  potash,  four  per  cent. ;  phosphoric  acid, 
Id  per  cent.  If  kainit  were  used  for  the  pot¬ 
ash,  it  would  also  furnish  all  the  mague- 
sia  needed,  if  needed  it  is.  Lower  grades  of 
the  same  proportion  of  food  constituents 
would  serve  just  as  well  if  used  in  larger 
quantities.  But  one  has  to  pay  more  freight 
and  to  spend  more  time  iu  distributing'thom 
over  the  field. 
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(RURAL,  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  exhibition  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Rochester  was  a  very  credit¬ 
able  exhibition.  The  unfavorable  weather 
and  a  rival  exhibition — that  of  the  Western 
N.  Y.  Agricultural  Society — cut  down  the  at¬ 
tendance  somewhat,  but  took  nothing  from  the 
general  interest  and  value  of  the  exhibition. 
The  managers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  manly  stand  they  have  taken  regarding 
liquor-selling  and  side-show  exhibitions.  Not 
a  drop  of  liquor  of  auy  description  was  sold 
on  the  fair  grounds  at  Rochester.  Not  a 
drunken  man  was  to  seen.  Not  a  woman 
was  insulted  or  obliged  to  listen  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  loafers  aud  gamblers.  Not  a  siugle 
side-show  nor  a  single  gambling  device  ever 
got  inside  the  gate.  We  have  never  seen  a 
more  orderly  gathering  of  dignified  and  in¬ 
telligent  people.  It  was  a  triumph.of  morality 
and  temperance  of  which  every  farmer  in 
New  York  State  should  be  proud.  Never  let 
it  be  said  again  that  a  successful  agricultural 
fair  cannot  be  held  without  a  “  hoss-trot” 
side  shows  or  beer-selling.  AVhat  New  York 
has  done,  every  State  in  the  Union  can  do. 

CATTLE. 

The  entries  for  cattle  were  not  quite  so  large 
as  last  year.  Several  breeders  who  usually 
make  large  exhibits  were  fearful  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  other  diseases  aud  decided  to 
keep  their  cattle  at  home  this  year.  The  cat¬ 
tle  entered  were  arranged  as  follows: 


Short-horns.. 

.  93 

Jerseys . 

.200 

Devons . 

.  87 

C4uerhseys. .  . . 

.  89 

Herefords _ 

.  43 

Dutch  Belted . 

..  35 

Avrshires.. .. 

.109 

Aberdeen-Angus  l 

Holsteins....,, 

.  59 

Red  Polled . 

..  13 

The  Jerseys  have  mauy  friends  iu  New  York 
State;  many  dnirymen  look  upon  the  Jersey 
grade  as  about  the  ino3t  profitable  cow  in  the 
world.  The  Short-horns  are  prime  favorites, 
too,  in  many  sections.  The  advocates  of  the 
“general-purpose'’  cow  seemed  divided  about 
equally  between  the  grade  Short-horn  and  the 
grade  Holstein.  The  Dutch  Belted  cattle  are 
coming  into  favor  in  the  dairy  districts.  The 
popular  belief  seems  to  he  that  they  are  “econ¬ 
omical  flolsteins,”  giving  about  as  much  milk 
on  less  feed,  and  being  tougher  aud  easier 
keepers  than  other  Dutch  cattle.  The  Devons 
made  a  beautiful  show.  Their  owners  stoutly 
claim  that  Devon  grades  will  equal  Jersey 
grades  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  aud 
maK6  SO  per  cent,  better  steers.  Some  splen¬ 
did  specimens  of  Guernseys  were  exhibited. 
It  is  strange  that  this  breed  has  not  been 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  public. 
It  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  there  was  not  a  good  display  of 
graded  cattle.  The  grade  cow  is  the  farm¬ 
er’s  cow  aud  always  will  be. 

HORSES. 

The  entries  were  as  follows: 

Clydesdale . is  Carriage  and  Coach  5!) 


Percherous . 55  Roadsters . 101 

Thoroughbreds. 23  Shetlands  .  31 


Matched  horses,  saddle  horses,  etc.,  etc. . .  85 

These  figures  indicate  how  New  York  horse 
breediug  is  turning.  Most  of  the  heavy  draft 
horses  used  in  the  cities  come  from  the  AVest. 
The  flat,  corn  countries  of  the  AVesteru  States 
seem  better  fitted  for  the  production  of  the 
strong,  heavy  horses  so  necessary  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  freight.  New  York  farmers,  as 
a  rule,  seem  to  think  they  can  find  more  money 
iu  breeding  fast  roadsters  or  stylish  coache ra. 
Crossed  on  the  small,  light  mares  found  ou 
many  farms, the  heavy  Percherous  aud  Clydes¬ 
dales  do  not  always  give  expected  results. 
Some  splendid  Clevelnud  Bay  Horses  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  Some  very  keen  horsemen  stated  what 
wo  believe  to  be  very  near  the  truth — that 
there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  better  market 
for  good  Cleveland  Bay  grades  than  for  any 
other  class  of  horses.  The  exhibition  of  horses 
at  Rochester  was  the  best  ever  made  by  the 
society. 

SHEEP. 

Merinos  led  in  numbers,  as  they  usually  do. 
These  were  exhibited  in  three  classes;  A,  bred 
for  fineness  of  wool;  B,  bred  for  weight  of 
fleece,  and  C,  bred  for  length  of  staple.  Some 
splendid  specimens  were  shown.  A  few  of 
horned  Dorset*  attracted  a  groat  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  breed 
in  this  country.  They  are  highly  prized  in 
England  as  early  lamb  raisers.  They  are  said 
to  bo  wonderfully  prolific,  Mr.  William 
Curry  exhibited  some  Cheviot  sheep.  These 
animals  are  monsters,  one  great  follow  being 
larger  than  a  good  sized  calf.  Excellent 
specimens  of  the  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
South  Down,  Shropshire,  Hampshire  and  Ox¬ 
fordshire  breeds  were  exhibited.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  mutton  breeds  grows  larger  every 
year.  Western  New  York  will*  soon  .be  as 


famous  for  her  mutton  as  she  now  is  for  her 
fruits. 

SWINE. 

The  breeds  on  exhibition  were,  Large 
White,  Small  AVhite,  Cheshire,  Poland  China, 
Duroc  or  Jersey  Red,  Berkshire  and  Essex.  The 
Durocs  lead  in  numbers  and  some  splendid 
specimens  were  shown.  Colonel  F.  D.  Curtis 
made  a  fine  exhibit.  His  pigs  are  the  best 
Durocs  we  ever  saw.  He  is  slowly  but  surely 
breeding  away  the  objectionable  points  of 
this  breed,  Many  visitors  have  hard  work  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  Large 
Whites,  Cbeshiresand  Chester  Whites.  They 
are  all  good.  When  a  man  claims  a  great 
superiority  for  any  one  breed  it  generally 
follows  that  he  has  managed  to  get  hold  of 
the  breed  that  exactly  fits  into  his  conveni¬ 
ences  for  handling  stock.  Another  equally 
valuable  breed  might  not  fit  at  all.  There  was 
a  good  showing  of  Berkshires.  These  are  the 
“  ham-hogs  ”  par  excellence.  One  great 
Poland  China  boar  was  as  large  as  a  small 
cow. 

POULTRY. 

The  breeds  were  all  fairly  well  represented. 
The  Light  Brahmas  made  rather  the  best 
showing.  This  breed  seems  to  rank  among 
poultry  about  as  the  Short-horn  ranks  among 
cattle.  In  the  same  way  the  Cochins  seem  to 
rank  with  the  Herefords.  There  was  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  the  entries  of  AVhite  AVyan- 
dottes  and  AVhite  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  do 
not  hear  that  these  white  birds  are  any  better 
layers  than  the  darker  ones.  The  Dorkings 
made  a  good  showing.  These  fine  table  fowls 
are  highly  prized  for  capons.  The  AVhite  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  the  Jerseys  of  the  poultry 
yard,  had  many  friends,  and  the  old  Black 
Spanish  were  out  in  considerable  force  A 
few  pairs  of  Minoreas  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Bantams  made  up  in  numbers 
what  they  lacked  in  size.  One  pair  of  Dom¬ 
iniques  were  too  “cunning’’  for  anything. 
The  show  of  incubators  and  other  poultry  con¬ 
trivances  was  very  poor.  A  patent  nest-egg 
with  a  false  bottom  through  which  the  new- 
laid  egg  disappears,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  hen,  was  examined  by  many. 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 

This  department  was  in  charge  of  F.  H. 
A’ick  and  J.  H.  Storm.  It  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess — the  most  beautiful  display  ever  made  at 
a  New  York  fair,  The  exhibits  were  shown  in 
a  tent  so  arranged  that  visitors  were  enabled 
to  stand  iu  groups.  Usually  the  passages  are 
so  narrow  that  one  must  keep  moving  and  on¬ 
ly  a  glance  at  the  exhibits  can  he  had.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  as  usual,  made  a  fine  dis¬ 
play  of  fruits.  AVe  counted  132  plates  of  pears, 
46  plates  of  plums,  21  of  peaches  and  91  of 
grapes  on  their  tables.  Other  fine  exhibits 
were  made  by  B.  AVheaton  Clark;  O.  S.  Jac¬ 
ques;  H.  M.  Peck  and  others.  James  Viek 
covered  table  after  table  with  flowers.  W.  S. 
Kimbal  sent  his  valuable  collection  of  orchids, 
and  Salteu  Bros,  contributed  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens  of  oruameutal  work. 

VEGETABLES. 

This  display  was  the  weakest  of  the  lot, 
James  ATick  giving  by  far  the  best  exhibition. 
A  failure  to  label  many  of  the  vegetables  led 
to  some  coufusiou.  AVhen  a  dozen  or  more 
vegetables,  all  of  different  shapes  aud  sizes, 
are  all  labeled  simply  “beets”  there  is  not 
much  to  be  learned.  James  Vick  showed  a 
miniature  mushroom  bed  with  specimensof  the 
“brick.”  Herman  Glass,  of  Rocbestyr.niade  a 
good  display  of  20  varieties  of  potatoes.  The 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  in  a  tent  of  their  owu, 
showed  specimens  of  about  all  the  potatoes  in 
cultivation.  Dauiel  Batchelor  exhibited  G9 
varieties  of  grasses  suitable  for  meadows, 
pastures  and  lawns.  TUe  N.  Y.  Experiment 
Sratiou  made  a  good  exhibition  of  squashes 
aud  pumpkins.  One  big  pumpkin  weighed 
100  pounds.  Stalks  of  the  celebrated  “C  and 
AV.”  ensilage  corn  were  exhibited  which  were 
at  least  20  feet  in  hight.  Into  the  hall  con¬ 
taining  the  vegetables  were  crowded  exhib¬ 
its  of  salt,  bread,  honey  aud  various  articles 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

This  was  the  most  instructive  display  we 
ever  witnessed.  About  every  tool  that  can  ba 
made  useful  to  the  New  York  fanner  was 
there  it)  practical  operatiou.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  swivel  plows  were  shown. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  steep  hillside 
iu  Now  York  State  that  could  hardly  be  culti¬ 
vated  profitably  without  a  swivel  plow.  It 
would  lie  impossible  to  detail  the  numberless 
plows  aud  harrows  on  exhibition.  Clark’s 
Cutaway  Harrow  is  a  novel  implement.  It  is 
like  the  old  disc  harrow  with  saw-teeth  instead 
of  the  discs,  it  tears  up  the  soil  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  way.  Many  potato  diggers  were  shown. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  work  very  well  in  clean 
laud,  though  they  have  the  bad  fault  of  cover¬ 
ing  mauy  tubers  so  that  after  harrowing  will 
pay.  The  simplest  digger  is  a  common  man¬ 
ure  fork  with  a  thick  spring  at  the  back. 
The  fork  is  placed  in  the  ground  by  |the  hill, 


the  spring  placed  back  of  it  and  the  contents 
of  the  hill  “sprung1’  to  the  top  of  the  soil. 
The  Botsford  wagon  spring  seems  to  be  an 
excellent  device.  All  of  the  old,  favorite 
machines  which  we  have  so  often  described 
were  there  where  farmers  could  see  them 
work. 

THE  QUEBEC  EXPOSITION. 

(rural  special  report.) 

Good  attendance ;  fine  live-stock  display; 

“  the  little  Canada  cow a  large  horse 

show ;  fine  sheep  and  swine ;  good  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits. 

The  cold  and  rock-bound  regions  about  the 
old  city  of  Quebec — for  this  is  truly  “  a  stern 
and  rock-bouud  coast” — such  as  Mrs.  Hernans 
mistakenly  styled  the  sandy  Plymouth  shore, 
where  the  one  small  boulder,  yclept  “ye 
Plymouth  Rock,”  was  an  object  to  be  noted 
and  steered  for  by  the  landing  forefathers  of 
New  Englaud — the  lower  St.  Lawrence  region 
is  not  one  from  which  we  might  expect  a  large 
and  fine  collection  of  farm  stock  and  products 
to  be  got  together.  Yet  it  was  done,  Septem¬ 
ber  6-9,  at  the  Provincial  Exposition, nominal¬ 
ly  of  all  Quebec,  but  in  fact  mostly  gathered 
from  round  about  the  city.  The  weather  was 
fine  and  the  crowds  of  visitors  great  on  all  the 
days;  and  they  had  much  to  see.  The  cattle 
sheds  were  well  filled,  Short-horns  and  Ayr- 
shires  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  show  of 
thoroughbred  stock.  One  fine  herd  of  Jerseys, 
that  of  AV.  A.  Reburn,  of  Ste.  Aunes,  bore  the 
honors  of  that  breed  ably,  though  alone;  and 
a  smaller  one  of  very  good  Polled  Angus  re¬ 
presented  that  sto  ck.  The  English  settlers  ad¬ 
here  to  the  noble  Short  horns,  while,  as  a  foil, 
a  much  smaller  but  very  fine  exhibit  of  Here¬ 
fords  appeared.  The  Scotch  element  of  the 
population  turned  out  well,  with  many  A}’r- 
sh ires,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  more 
than  good  representatives  of  a  very  useful 
sort  of  cattle.  There  were  also  a  few  “  Hol- 
steins,”  good  representatives  of  this  Dutch 
race  of  dairy  beasts.  These,  with  the  Short¬ 
horns  and  Herefords,  were  mainly  from  mead¬ 
ow  farms  along  the  rivers,  while  the  smaller 
breeds  were  in  most  cases  brought  in  from 
the  hills.  Thus  farm  stock  “sorts  itself”  by 
necessity. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  were  the  native  Canada  cattle — the 
“little  Canada  cow” — which  is  so  often  a 
valued  pet  in  the  Vermont  dairy  here.  These 
cows  are  undoubtedly  closely  allied  to  the  Jer¬ 
seys  iu  their  origin;  but  instead  of  the  care, 
cash  aud  science  expended  upon  these,  they 
have,  for  two  centuries  bad  to  rough  it  in 
the  wildest  way  in  the  Canadian  bush.  Yet, 
it  is  astonishing  how  they  have  preserved 
their  good  qualities  as  milk  kine  through  it 
all,  aud  how  quickly  they  respond  to  bind 
t  reatment  and  better  feed  in  their  yield  of  but¬ 
ter.  Ed.  A.  Barnard.  Esq.,  the  indefatigable 
Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Province,  has 
made  quite  a  hobby  of  the  improvement  of 
these  native  cows  by  better  care,  and  by  cross¬ 
ing  with  good  Jersey  bulls,  and  his  herd  of 
about  40  of  these  crosses  was  ou  exhibition, 
together  with  his  model  dairy  barn,  cream¬ 
ery,  silos,  etc.  This  exhibit  attracted  much 
attention,  and  although,  as  1  think  uiistaka- 
bly,  the  thoroughbred  men  seemed  to  dispar¬ 
age  it.  the  people  thronged  it.  There  was  also 
a  large  general  exhibition  of  these  cattle,  aud 
the  cows  in  the  ring  were  not  only  numerous, 
but  really  surprising  in  points  of  merit  for  the 
butter  dairy.  They  are  unquestionably  an  ex¬ 
cellent  basis  stock  for  improvement  by  care 
in  selection,  good  feediug,  aud  a  thoroughbred 
dairy  cross.  It  will  be  a  very  long  time  be¬ 
fore  the  eouutry  barns  will  be  filled  with 
thoroughbreds  of  any  sort.  The  strength  and 
growth  of  American  dairying  must  be  mainly 
in  the  improvement  of  the  native  stock.  The 
common  farmer  cannot,  afford  the  fine  thor¬ 
oughbred,  and  if  he  is  held  to  this  or  nothing 
he  must,  perforce,  be  content  with  nothing. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  the  rich  or  enterprising  fine 
stockman  to  see  a  choice  Mary  Ann  of  St. 
Lambert’s  bull  wasted  in  begetting  "scrubs” 
ouly,  in  the  form  of  grade  stock  ;  but  after  all 
that  is  where  they  can  do  the  most  good  to 
the  country. 

The  horse  show  was  very  large  and  varied, 
rauging  from  the  sturdy  and  stalwart  Clydes¬ 
dales  and  Shires  along  through  the  trotters, 
hunters  and  Thoroughbreds,  saddle  horses, 
poneys  of  all  sorts,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
native  “Freueh  horse,"  as  we  call  him  in  the 
States— iu  build  a  miniature  Norman  and  iu 
sturdy  endurance  uuder  hard  fare  and  hard 
usage  equaled  ouly  by  Vermont’s  world- 
famous  Morgans.  He,  too,  ueeds  but  care, 
selection  and  time  to  become  a  horse  ot  note, 
and  of  wide  usefulness  at  home  and  abroad. 
Cauada  is  giving  great  attention  to  horses, 
and  w  isely  so. 

In  the  pens  the  most  noteworthy  things  to 
an  attendant  of  American  fairs  was  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pure  wool  J  sheep, [the  |extent[and  ex 


cellence  of  the  exhibits  of  long  and  middle 
wools,  and  an  astonishingly  large  collection 
of  fine  swine — all  English,  so  far  as  I  noted — 
Berkshires,  Suffolks  and  Yorkshires  almost, 
if  not  quite,  exclusively.  I  think  there  were 
as  many  in  number  as  would  furnish  forth  a 
dozen  of  average  State  fairs  in  this  country, 
and  in  all  classes  remarkable  for  quality, 
though  mighty  thin-haired  for  such  a  cold 
country,  we  thought. 

The  hall  exhibits,  industrial  products,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  were  much  as  are  usual  at  similar 
places.  In  the  way  of  implements  there  were 
some  native  novelties  of  merit.  The  farm  and 
garden  products,  m  tents, were  very  goou,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  way  of  roots,  grain,  broom-corn 
and  tobacco.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  part 
was  that  from  the  new  colony  of  Lake  St. 
John,  the  source  of  the  wonderful  Saguenay 
River.  Strange  to  tell,  in  the  heart  of  the 
stony  wilderness  there  is  a  wide  valley  of  deep 
fertility  and  a  comparatively  mild  climate.  In 
evidence  of  this,  the  great  squashes  and  cab¬ 
bages,  the  well-ripened  tomatoes,  the  broad¬ 
leaved  tobacco  the  astonishingly  fine  barley 
and  wheat,  and  especially  oats — the  latter 
weighing  over  50  pounds  to  the  “minot”  or 
bushel,  gave  proofs  of  a  fine  garden  in  the 
wilderness — a  wilderness,  we  are  wont  to  ima¬ 
gine,  where  winter~reigns  always  an  1  where 
the  land[is  solid  rock. 

I  must  not  spin  this  uotice  out ;  I  must  leave 
very  much  unspoken  of  what  was  yet  full  of 
interest,  and  will  close  by  saying  that  they 
who  think  the  Province  of  Quebec  lias  no 
agricultural  future  are  vastly  mistaken. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.D. 


From  a  number  of  inquiries  and  observa¬ 
tions  for  years,  we  believe  that  first-class 
electric  appliances  do  considerable  good  in 
many  cases.  We  are  absolutely  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nine  out  of  ten,  yes,  99  out  of  every 
100  of  the  devices  advertised  are  entirely 
worthless.  The  shields,  discs,  pads,  brushes, 
etc.,  etc.,  represented  to  be  electric,  magnetic, 
voltaic  or  curative,  are  simply  frauds.  In 
spite  of  so  many  recent  discoveries  the  real 
nature  of  electricity  is  still  a  mystery,  and 
there  is  no  other  thing  which  charlatans, 
mountebanks,  quacks,  swindlers  and  all  that 
pestiferous  tribe  so  freely  use,  or  pretend  to 
use,  for  fraudulent  purposes.  In  no  case 
should  any  sensible  person  invest  in  any 
electric  device  without  the  approval  of  some 
honest  medical  practitioner  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  special  ailment  he  wishes  to 
treat,  and  with  the  general  condition  of  his 
health.  There  is  no  class  of  people  so  frequent¬ 
ly  and  foolishly  victimized  by  sharpers  as  the 
"imaginary  sick”  and  those  troubled  with 
chronic  ailments;  for  there  is  no  other  class 
that  so  readily  patronize  quacks  and  mounte¬ 
banks.  TheE.  -O.has  now  before  him  over  a-doz- 
en  inquiries  relating  to  various  electric  appli¬ 
ances  extensively  advertised  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  smaller 
towns.  Neither  he  himself  nor  any  of  bis  ac 
quamtanees  has  ever  tried  one  of  them;  so 
that  he  cannot  speak  from  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  any  one  of 
them.  He  has,  however,  corresponded  con¬ 
siderably  with  those  who  have  used  them,  aud 
made  inquiries  of  over  a  dozen  good  doctors 
in  this  city,  and  his  inquiries  have  inevitably 
led  to  the  above  conclusion.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  electric  or  magnetic  appliances  are 
made  by  ivputable  people  for  the  use  of  the 
profession,  but  these  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ad¬ 
vertised  except  in  trade  papers.  Special  in¬ 
quiries  are  made  of  us  with  regard  to  the  Pul* 
vermacher  bands,  belts,  etc. ;  while  we  believe 
the  claims  put'forth  in  behalf  ’of  .these  are 
greatly  exaggerated  after  the  fashion  of  adver¬ 
tisers  in  general,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
are  the  best  of  those  promiscuously  advertised. 

Louis  Fenny  is  the  name  given  by  a  rascal 
who  advertises  "green-goods”  widely  through 
the  mails.  He  gives  an  address  in  Sixth 
Avenue  this  city:  but  on  calling  there  itproved 
to  be  a  little  segar  store  where  anybody  can 
have  a  letter-box  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a 
month.  The  fellow  sends  for  his  mail  now  and 
then;  he  seldom  or  never  goes  after  it  himself, 
for  he  fears  that  he  *iay  be  arrested  hya  post- 
office  detective  for  using  the  United  States 
mails  for  swindling  purposes.  The  modus 
operand*  of  the  swindlers  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  so  often  by  the  E.-O.  that  there  is  no 
need  of  explaining  it  again — just  yet  at  any 
rat  cl  Of  course,  the  dishonest  rascal  who  con¬ 
sents  to  buy  conterfeit  money  of  these  scoun¬ 
drels,  to  he  toeauly  passed  off  ou  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  deserves  no  symparhv  when  he  is  bam¬ 
boozled.  If  the  fellow  really  deals  with  sharp¬ 
ers,  he  must  inevitably  be  cheated,  and  in 
no  case  whatever  does  the  green-horn  get  any 
of  the  promised"  green-goods, 
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“Every  Man  is  presumed  to  knoiv  the  Laiv; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


J.  n.  G.,  Newark ,  Ohio, — After  harvest  A 
set  Are  to  his  stubble  to  kill  inserts,  weeds, 
etc.,  on  a  cairn  day.  While  the  fire  was  in 
progress  a  brisk  wind  sprang  up  and  the 
sparks  set  fire  to  some  of  B’s  property  to  lee¬ 
ward;  is  A  responsible  for  damages? 

A  ns. — The  rule  is  that  every  person  has  a 
right  to  set  fire  to  stubble,  timber-,  brush,  grass 
or  other  material  on  bis  own  land  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  husbandry — to  fit  the  land  for  cultiva¬ 
tion — if  it  is  done  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  if  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  are  used  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
spreading  and  doing  injury  to  the  property  of 
others.  To  render  A  liable  for  the  iujury  done 
to  B's  property  there  must  have  been  some 
carelessness,  either  in  the  time  of  setting  the 
fire,  the  manner  of  doing  it,  or  iu  watching  it 
afterwards.  To  render  A  liable  it.  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  there  should  be  a  proof  of  gross 
negligence  on  his  part;  proof  of  want  of  ordi¬ 
nary  care  would  be  sufficient.  The  laws  on 
the  subject  differ  in  the  various  States.  In 
Connecticut  if  the  fire  spreads  to  a  neighbor’s 
laud,  the  person  who  started  it  is  liable  for  all 
damages.  Iu  Misssouri  and  Illinois  all  per¬ 
sons  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  fire  anything 
on  the  ground  except  between  March  and  No¬ 
vember,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  from  prairie  fires.  In  case 
of  damage  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  per¬ 
son  who  started  the  fire  to  show  that  he  start¬ 
ed  it  to  protect  himself  from  prairie 
fires,  and  that  he  used  all  precautions  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  others,  in  North  Carolina  a 
person  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  his 
neighbor  that  he  intends  to  set  the  woods  on 
fire  on  his  own  land.  In  Iowa  if  any  person 
willfully  and  without  proper  precaution 
sets  fire  to  any  prairie  or  timber  luud,  he  is 
liable  for  full  damage  for  any  property  de¬ 
stroyed  thereby.  In  California  treble  dam¬ 
ages  are  awarded  agaiust  any  one  who  negli¬ 
gently  sets  fire  to  timber  or  suffers  fire  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  his  own  land.  Iu  some  States  it 
is  a  criminal  oirense  negligently  to  allow  fire 
to  spread  from  one’s  own  laud  to  those  of  his 
neighbors. 

D.  G.,  Earn  ham,  N.  Y. — A  pair  of  wagon 
scales  have  been  placed  on  the  high  way  here. 
I  wish  them  removed  as  an  obstruction  and 
have  complained  in  writing  to  the  highway 
commissioner,  the  names  of  14  tax-payers 
having  been  sigued  to  the  documeut  asking  to 
have  the  scales  removed,  but  the  commissioner 
has  ueither  removed  them  nor  has  he  notified 
the  owner  to  do  so.  How  can  we  compel 
their  removal? 

Ans. — The  road  commissioners  have  no 
authority  to  permit  the  road  to  be  used  for 
anything  else  than  a  road  for  the  passage  of 
the  public.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  over 
which  the  road  passes  has  placed  the  scales  on 
it  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  travel  of 
the  public  thereby,  he  is  exercising  a  lawful 
right  and  cannot  be  enjoined  from  doing  it. 
But  no  other  person  can  use  the  land  iu  this 
way  unless  he  consents.  Roads  are  for  the 
public  passage  to  and  fro  and  not  for  business 
purposes,  although  it  may  be  for  such  a  con 
veuience  of  the  public  as  weigh  scales.  The 
commissioners  have  no  right  in  this  matter  at 
all  either  for  or  against  the  scales  except  to 
see  that  the  road  is  not  obstructed ;  if  it  is, any 
citizen  can  proceed  by  law  to  have  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  removed  and  he  should  by  all  means  em¬ 
ploy  a  lawyer.  Complaint  may  be  made  to 
the  Gra  nd  Jury, 

L.  H.,  Williamsport,  Pa. — What  is  a  -‘fee 
simple  ”  in  law,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Rural 

Ank  — A  “  fee  simple  ”  is  the  most  absolute 
estate  a  person  can  have  in  laud,  It  is  a  pure 
inheritance  free  from  any  qualification  or 
condition.  It  is  where  land  is  given  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  absolutely.  Any  restraint  upon 
the  possession  of  the  land  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  a  fee  simple,  and  if  a  partial 
restraint  be  annexed  to  the  inheritance,  as, for 
example,  a  condition  not  to  dispose  of  it  for  a 
limited  time  or  to  a  particular  person,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  fee  simple,  and  becomes  a  fee 
subject  to  a  condition. 

R.  H.  S,,  Albany,  N.  Y. — A  has  planted  a 
lot  of  shade  trees  on  the  northern  line  of  some 
of  his  land.  B’s  dwelling-house  is  quite  close 
to  the  boundary  line  in  that  place,  and  he 
complains  that  the  growing  trees  already 
make  his  house  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  that 
they  are  certain  to  do  more  iujury  to  his 
property  when  they  attain  a  greater  size;  has 
he  any  remedy? 

Ans.— No.  A  may  cover  all  his  own  land 
with  trees  if  he  likes. 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  HY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

“Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,”  says 
the  old  saw,  and  a  comforting  aphorism  it  is. 
We  all  have  an  innate  longing  for  porsoual 
beauty,  and  if  nature  has  been  unkind  to  us  in 
that  particular  it  requires  much  force  of  char¬ 
acter  to  render  us  unconscious  of  the  defect. 
Others  may  forget  it,  if  we  possess  charms  of 
mind  or  manner,  but  we  are  too  apt  to  thiuk 
our  personal  defects  outweigh  all  other  graces. 

*  *  * 

Really  aud  truly,  it  is  a  woman’s  duty  to  be 
as  attractive  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
However  inexpensive  her  dress  may  be.  it 
should  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  becoming, 
and  if  she  cannot  go  in  for  many  adornments, 
she  may  at  least  tie  notable  for  perfect  neat¬ 
ness  aud  harmony  of  color.  Aud  though  cos¬ 
metics  and  the  like  are  an  abomiuation,  turn¬ 
ing  a  woman  into  a  whited  sepulchre,  she 
should  care  for  her  complexion  by  the  better 
means,  of  plentiful  baths,  open-air  exorcise 
and  wholesome  food.  She  will  not  need  to 
brighten  her  eyes  with  belladonna  if  she  has 
sufficient  sleep  and  if — let  me  whisper  this— 
she  does  not  dim  those  useful  orbs  with  fre¬ 
quent  tears. 

*  *  * 

There  are  occasions  when  a  flood  of  tears 
seems  imperative,  when — as  many  a  girl  will 
frankly  confess — it  does  one  good.  It  really 
gives  physical  relief  iu  many  nervous  disor¬ 
ders.  But,  all  the  same,  it  is  a  dangerous 
habit  to  get  into.  If  indulged,  it  grows  upon 
one;  it.  undermines  the  temper,  and  certainly 
spoils  the  looks,  producing  not  only  an  un¬ 
pleasant  expression,  but  also  premature 
wrinkles.  So.  girls,  whatever  your  disposi¬ 
tion  may  be,  do  not  be  chronically  lachry¬ 
mose. 

*  *  * 

Amoug  the  many  noble  charities  of  London 
is  the  Girls  Guild  of  Good  Life,  established 
for  the  working  girls  of  Hoxton.  Waiter 
Besant,  iu  his  novel, the  “Children  of  Gibeon,” 
says  of  these  poor  girls:  “They  caunob  go 
into  service,  because  they  kuow  nothing,  not 
even  how  to  lay  a  table  or  dust  a  room ;  they 
cannot  emigrate,  because  they  would  be  of  no 
use  in  any  colony ;  they  can  only  sew,  aud  like 
the  steam-engines  which  are  kept  running  till 
they  fall  to  pieces  of  old  age  and  rust,  ou  coal 
aud  water,  the  girls  are  just  as  simply  kept  at 
working  powers  till  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  wheels,  on  bread  and  butter  and 
cold  tea.  That  they  cauuot  lay  a  table  Is 
small  matter  for  wonder,  seeing  that  in  too 
many  cases  there  is  no  table  to  lay.” 

This  Guild  of  Good  Life,  as  described  by 
the  Loudon  Queen,  may  be  considered  a  sort 
of  club  for  working  girls.  Pleasaut  meetings 
are  held  in  comfortable  rooms,  which  form  a 
brilliant  contrast  to  their  squalid  homes. 
Weekly  parlor  meetings  are  held,  where  the 
girls  engage  iu  games,  needlework,  music  and 
conversation.  A  clever  dressmaker  teaches 
the  girls  to  cut  and  make  their  own  dresses, 
though  tins  labor  of  love  compels  her  to  work 
overtime  on  her  own  account.  Cooking  is 
taught  gratuitously  by  a  young  school 
teacher.  Any  girl  having  a  taste  for  music 
is  freely  taught,  ou  whatever  instrument  she 
chooses.  The  ladies  engaged  in  this  work 
give  liberally  of  time  aud  energy,  as  well  as 
money,  doing  much  to  brighten  tho  lives  of 
their  poorer  sisters. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 


second  series. 

Who  was  it  wrote  a  book  called  “An  Old 
Maid’s  Paradise?”  The  author  certainly 
must  have  been  reading  statistics  of  matrimo¬ 
ny  in  New  England,  Tho  percentage  of  edu¬ 
cated  women  who  never  marry  seems  largely 
on  the  increase  in  this  section  of  country 
though  to  be  sure  no  one  but  disrespectful 
young  men  and  shallow  maidens,  ever  call 
them  old  maids. 

No  matter  how  sensible  we  women  are,  very 
few  amoug  us  can  bear  the  thought  of  being 
called  “  old  maid  ”  with  any  degree  of  equa¬ 
nimity.  It  is  a  sort  of  ingrained  prejudice, 
aud  this  very  prejudice  is  the  cause  of  a  good 
many  unsuitable  aud  imprudent  marriages. 
But  the  New  Engluud  women  do  not  seem  to 
have  this  feeling  very  strongly ;  they  are 
more  apt  to  look  ou  spinsterhood  ns  woman's 
natural  fate— marriage  a  strange  exception. 

Some  alarmist  writers — of  the  inas  uline 
persuasion— iu  protesting  agaiust  fresh  fields 
of  labor  for  women,  complain  that  a  woman 
who  can  earu  her  own  living  is  disinclined  to 
marry,  and  thus  carry  out  her  natural  desti¬ 
ny  as  wife  and  mother.  This  is  rather  a  mean 
idea,  for  it  suggests  that,  we  only  marry  for 
our  board  and  clothes— which,  by  the  way,  is 
about  ull  a  good  many  of  us  do  get.  iu  that 
case,  a  man  who  wins  a  self-supporting  wo¬ 


man  for  his  wife  need  feel  sufficiently  proud, 
since  he  may  be  assured  that  it  was  a  choice  of 
affection,  aud  not  of  necessity. 

But  the  New  England  spinsters  do  not  re¬ 
main  unmarried  because  they  are  intellec¬ 
tually  superior  to  such  frivolities  as  Dan 
Cupid  and  Co.,  but  because — dreadful  truth!— 
there  are  not  enough  men  to  go  around.  A 
majority  of  the  young  men  go  to  other  locali¬ 
ties,  where  the  business  opportunities  are 
greater,  and  contact  with  girls  possessing 
more  style  aud  social  culture  makes  them  look 
coldly  on  the  industrious,  simple-mannered 
women-folk  of  their  boyhood.  It  is  a  painful 
fact  that  men  do  uot  fall  iu  love  with  the 
cardinal  virtues  unless  presented  in  attractive 
guise,  though  an  enduring  affection  is  always 
built  upon  something  more  stable  tbau  mere 
physical  prettiness. 

What  a  homily  this  is,  and  all  built  upon 
the  dearth  of  busbauds  in  New  England!  But 
this  is  n  subject  we  women  think  much  upon, 
and  these  truthful  confessions  must,  therefore, 
mention  it. 

As  for  marrying  without  honest  and  sincere 
affection,  and  thereby  inviting  inevitable  un- 
bappiuess,  rather  than  eucouuter  certain 
spiusterhood—  well,  as  a  much-quoted  phil¬ 
osopher  says:  “It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at 
because  you  are  not  married  than  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  laugh  yourself  because  you  are.” 

DECORATIVE  TRIFLES. 

Nothing  is  more  paiuful  to  a  girl  with  artis¬ 
tic  tastes  than  to  live  in  square,  hare  rooms 
without  the  aesthetic, aud  to  possess,  alas!  a  shal¬ 
low  purse,  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  “art 
furnishing.”  But  one  may  do  a  good  deal 
without  ealliug  upon  that  consumptive 
pocketbook.  If  one  is  doing  anything  in  the 
line  of  re  furnishing,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reuson  for  buying  ugly  things,  merely  because 
they  must  be  inexpensive.  Furniture,  draper¬ 
ies  and  nick-nacks,  in  comparatively  cheap 
materials,  may  be  purchased,  designed  after 
the  best  models;  they  only  require  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser.  When  all  the  wood¬ 
work  is  light,  some  decoration  on  the  doors 
adds  much  to  the  furnished  look  of  a  room. 
An  aesthetic  fan ;  and  some  of  the  ubiquitous 
cat-tails  will  come  iu  for  this  use.  The  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  cat- tails  should  be  gilded: 
this  contrasts  beautifully  with  tho  rich  brown 
of  the  seed,  and  three  or  four  of  these  reeds 
may  be  very  gracefully  grouped  on  the  door 
by  the  slanted  fan.  Gilded  cat-tails  aud  pea¬ 
cock  feathers  are  always  our  standbys  for 
wall  decorations.  One  may  do  a  good  deal 
with  a  large  mirror  even  if  it  is  old-fashioned. 
Put  it  on  one  side  of  the  room,  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor.  Drape  the  top  and  one 
side  with  some  oriental-looking  stuff,  such  ns 
one  buys  for  curtains;  arrange  a  group  of 
dried  palm  leaves  aud  cat-tails  on  the  other, 
just  straying  ou  to  the  glass  here  aud  there. 
Below  the  mirror  put  a  shelf  covered  with 
brouze  green  velvet,  aud  ou  this  place  a  palm 
iu  a  gilded  pot,  or  any  trifles  of  bric-a  brae. 
Push  your  sofa  up  iu  front  of  the  mirror, 
throw  some  pretty  drapery  over  it,  aud  the 
effect  will  be  extremely  good. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  of  decorating; 
it  sometimes  leads  an  enthusiastic  woman  into 
lamentable  excesses,  as  when  she  ornaments 
her  walls  with  a  gilded  aul  baribboned 
gridiron,  or  the  liko.  Nothiug  is  artistic 
without  it  has  some  right  to  be.  so  we  draw 
the  liue  at  gilded  kitchen  furniture  aud  pin  our 
(esthetic  faith  on  .  cab-tails  aud  peacock 
feathers. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Sangster  says  a  good 
mauy  wise  things,  and  she  is  at  her  best  when 
she  writes  under  the  above  title  in  Daughters 
of  America.  After  mentioning  the  mistress’s 
chief  causes  of  complaint,  she  says:  “  Ou  the 
other  hand,  if  we  eould  get  at  the  opinions  of 
the  maids,  we  should  fiud  that  they  too  were 
uot  without  their  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 
They  assert,  not  without  reason,  that  the  bond 
which  unites  them  to  their  employers  is  one 
wholly  of  convenience,  that  it  is  broken  with¬ 
out  warning  whenever  it  happens  that  the 
mistress  desires  to  make  a  change,  iu  her  own 
interest,  that  mauy  ladies  never  allow  a  ‘girl’ 
any  rest  from  morning  till  night,  but  try  to 
force  from  her  all  the  work  they  can.  as  if  she 
were  a  machine,  and  not  composed  of  flesh 
and  blood;  that  in  short  no  love  is  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  why  should  they  give  what 
is  not  wanted.  So  much  work,  in  their  view, 
for  so  much  wages,  uud  they  are  not  so  con¬ 
scientious,  nor  so  honest,  that  it  occurs  to 
them  that  the  contract  binds  them  to  give  the 
best  that  they  can.  So  the  maid,  if  she  clum¬ 
sily  handles  fragile  articles,  the  like  of  which 
she  never  saw,  fancies  herself  aggrieved,  and 
her  mistress  menu,  if  u*ked  to  replace  what  her 
carelessness  has  ruined;  is  always  at  the  heck 
of  the  most  distent  cousin,  or  cousin’s  cousin, 
who  requires  her  aid,  but  will  sacrifice  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  pleasure  for  her  mistress’s  conven¬ 
ience,  and  remains,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  con 


cerned,  an’alien.in’her  heart, and  an  Ishmaelin 
her  behavior. 

Obligations  are  reciprocal  in  nil  human  re¬ 
lations,  and  the  week  point  iu  our  present  sit¬ 
uation  seems  to  be'In  the  forgetfulness  of  this 
fact.  On  the  basis  of ’their  common  woman¬ 
hood,  the  housekeeper  and  her  servant,  living 
beneath  the  same'roof,  working  together  for 
the  comfort  and  well  being  of  theJ  same  fam¬ 
ily,  should  find  “enough  to  bind  them  in  a 
union  more  permanent’’  than  that  wliichj  js 
usual.  There  should  be  a  mutual  good  feel¬ 
ing.  and  a  desire  on  both  sides  to  do  what  is 
right,  kind  and  generous. 

As  the  mistress  is  the  better  educated,  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  two,  and  the  person  in 
authority,  hers  is  tho  greater  responsibility. 
For  the  pleasaut  adjustment  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  parlor  aud  kitchen,  she,  rather  than  her 
subordinate,  is  to'  answer.  In  engaging  a 
domestic  she  should,  therefore,  know  clearly 
herself,  aud  make  very  dear  to  the  other, 
what  she  expects’  aud  will  exact.  Order, 
punctuality  and ’'cleanliness  she  lias  a  right  to 
insist  upon,  being  in  (her  own  house,  it  is  her 
privilege  to  have  her  work  done  in  the  way 
that  she  prefers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  maid  will  much  regard  a  tolerant 
mistress,  who  is  blind  aud  deaf  to  all  that  is 
wrong,  who  is  Tgently  deprecating  when  she 
should  be  quietly  severe,  and  who,  greatest 
blunder  of  all,  is  afraid,  and  shows  that  she  is 
afraid,  that  her  maid  will  leave  her  iu  the 
lurch. 

This  is  not  to  lie  understood  as  advocacy  of 
fault  finding  or  nagging,  as  the  condoning  of 
ill-temper  oil  the  part  of  the  mistress,  espe¬ 
cially  inexcusable  as  displayed  toward  the 
inferior  by  the  superior.  Tact,  firmness  and 
a  regular  daily  supervision  of  one’s  household 
go  far  toward  making  a  good  servant.  Mis¬ 
takes  may  be  pardoned,  but  they  should  not 
be  passed  over  unnoticed.  The  moment  the 
maid  is  aware  that  the  mistress  does  not  earn 
how  her  work  is  done,  whether  ill  or  well ;  that 
she  may  waste  as  she  pleases,  that  she  may  do 
right  in  her  own  eyes  without  fear  of  rebuke 
or  molestation,  is  a  moment  of  misfortune  to 
all  concerned. 

Mistresses  owe  to  one  another  much  greater 
care  than  they  commonly  take  to  give  true 
statements  of  character  and  capability  to 
servants  whom  they  dismiss.  As  things  are 
at  present.,  little  value  attaches  to  most  writ¬ 
ten  characters,  for  an  easy  amiability  ineliues 
many  women  to  gloss  over  faults  and  ignore 
defects,  so  that  they  unthinkingly  give  pass¬ 
ports  to  drunkards  and  semi-fiends,  setting 
them  loose  ou  society.  Most  women  draw  the 
line  at  thieyes  and  refuse  their  guarantee  to 
the  person  who  is  suspected  of  secreting  the 
spoons  in  her  trunk  or  making  away  with  the 
groceries.  But  they  ought,  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection,  always  to  make  the  matter  one  of 
conscience  aud  anything  less  is  gross  injustice 
to  girls  iu  service. 

For  ample  remuneration,  shelter  and  safety, 
the  position  of  maid  iu  an  ordinarily  comfort¬ 
able  American  family  far  exceeds  the  position 
of  the  young  woman  behind  the  counter  or 
iu  a  factory.  There  are  examples  of  loug  aud 
honorable  service,  which  imply  friendship  ou 
both  sides,  and  such  are  bright  exceptions  to 
the  unhappy  general  rule. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

No  man  has  so  few  or  so  feeble  faculties, 
that  he  cannot  do  a  great  work  in  the  world — 
if  only  he  has  the  energy  and  the  persistency 

to  do  it  whether  he  can  do  it  or  not . 

He  who  knows  that  his  standard  is  eouuted 
a  high  one,  will  be  unwilling  to  let  it  appear 
that  his  standard  is  really  lower  than  it  has 

seemed  at  its  best . 

Pity  It  Is  to  slay  the  meanest  thing 

That,  like  a  mote,  shines  In  the  eye  of  mirth. 

Enough  there  Is  of  Joy’s  decrease  and  dearth . 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 

Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  In  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  iinhonored  aud  unsung . 

Conviction  is  in  itself  a  power.  The  man 
who  is  sure  of  what  he  says,  gives  assurance 

to  those  who  hear  him . 

He  who  has  ceased  to  gain  or  grow  has 
ceased  to  live — as  he  ought  to  live . 

A  wokh  one®  said,  an  act  once  done. 

Are  past  recall,  are  past  control; 

But  they  may  live,  when  we  are  gone, 

To  mar  or  make  a  soul . . . . 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  erted  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  sin  gave  them  Castorla. 
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PITHS. 


Are  you  the  person  you  would  have  others 
believe  you  to  be? 

(live  a  little  more  time  and  care  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  your  children’s  school  luncheons. 
A  daintily  prepared  lunch  will  cause  a  child 
unconsciously  to  eat  more  seemly  than  if  the 
food  had  been  put  into  the  basket  hap- hazard 
style,  without  any  regard  for  the  little  nice¬ 
ties  of  life  that  are  just  as  much  a  part  of 
your  child’s  education  as  his  A,  B,  C’s. 

If  your  wife  is  dull,  low-spirited  and  ambi¬ 
tionless,  try  the  following  tonic.  It  has  been 
known  to  act  like  a  charm  in  many  cases. 
Give  her  a  share,  and  a  generous  one  too,  of 
your  joint  profits  without  her  asking  for  it, 
and  then  don’t  demand  au  account  of  every 
cent  spent. 

Girls,  has  mother  had  any  vacation  this 
summer? 

A  recent  caller  told  us  that  she  had  made 
excellent  pie-crust  shortened  with  chicken 
grease  and  beef  drippings.  The  chicken  fat, 
however,  must  be  carefully  rendered  and  per¬ 
fectly  sweet,  Our  informer  thought  the  drip¬ 
pings  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  oil i ness 
of  the  chicken  grease.  Her  proportions  were 
one  part  drippings  to  two  of  the  grease. 


A  SERVANT  GIRL  HEARD  FROM.  WHY 
SHE  LIKES  HER  SITUATION. 

I  ijave  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  Rural 
every  week  and  there  are  many  inter¬ 
esting  things  which  I  appreciate  very  much. 
I  saw  in  the  issue  of  June  25th  a  paragraph 
about  Mistress  and  Maid,  and  there  has  of  late 
been  a  great  deal  said  on  the  servant  girl 
question.  I  always  notice  that  it  is  a  Biddy 
that  does  the  wrong  in  the  American  lady’s 
household,  as  if  women  belonging  to  no  other 
nation  were  doiug  housework  except  Irish. 
If  the  ladies  would  try  greenhorn  Germans  or 
Swedes  they  would  find  as  much  iguorauce 
and  the  same  trouble  as  with  the  Irish.  And 
like  all  greenhorns  when  they  come  to  this 
country  first,  they  work  for  small  wages  until 
they  learn  a  little  Euglish  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  American  households.  Then, 
like  Biddy,  they  take  their  departure  after  all 
your  trouble  in  teaching  them.  And  they  all 
want  their  days  out  as  well  as  Biddy,  and 
they  go,  whether  their  work  is  done  or  not, 
and  want  as  big  wages  and  more  privileges 
thau  old  servants.  I  lived  with  a  German 
family  that  always  employed  new  arrivals 
anil  for  seven  or  eight  weeks  it  would  be  a 
task  to  teach  them.  Then  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Rachel  would  have  learned  a  little  how 
to  do  andalsosome  English,  Now,  housework 
is  not  learned  in  a  day.  Like  everything  else, 
it  takes  time  to  do  it  well. 

I  should  think  every  servant  would  take  an 
interest  in  her  place  and  also  in  the  lady  she  is 
working  for,  as  I  try  to  do.  The  German 
lady  that  taught  me  natty  useful  things,  1 
never  shall  forget.  I  was  recommended  to 
her  when  I  was  very  young,  and  she  had,  no 
doubt,  some  trouble  with  me  at  first  until  1 
got  acquainted  with  her  ways  and  then  things 
went  on  O.  K.  I  lived  with  her  until  she  died. 
It  was  very  hard  for  tue  at  first,  as  she  could 
not  speak  English  although  she  had  been  50 
years  in  this  country.  She  had  her  ways  for 
doing  everything,  it  had  to  be  done  just  “so” 
aud  I  never  had  to  be  told  more  than  once, 
os  it  was  done  to  please  her  and  her  only: 
towards  the  last  no  one  could  arrange  things 
right  for  her  but  me.  I  do  not  like  intelli¬ 
gence  offices.  It  is  only  scum  that  goes 
there.  A  good  servant  need  not  go  there  for 
a  place.  Neither  do  I  like  to  answer  adver¬ 
tisements,  for  this  reason:  The  lady  asks  the 
applicant  as  many  questions  as  would  fill  a 
column  in  a  newspaper,  what  she  cau  or  can¬ 
not  do  so  that  the  girl  gets  tired  and 
gives  “Yes”  for  au  answer  to  every 
iuquiry  made.  She  is  also  sure  to 
be  particular  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
applieant.  Does  religion  matter  i  Not  to  me 
it  doesn’t  very  much.  I  am  like  St.  Paul, 
“when  in  Rome  1  do  as  the  Homans  do.”  If 
the  lady  engages  her  the  parting  words  are: 
“If  L  like  you,  and  you  do  my  work  icrll,  you 
can  have  a  good  homo  1  will  assure  you.” 
Now  L  think  it  is  as  important  for  the  girl  to 
like  the  lady  as  for  the  lady  to  like  the  girl. 
Then  the  girl  must  not  ask  any  questions 
about  the  family  she  is  goiug  to  live  with. 
Oh  no — that  would  not  do:  the  lady  would 
think  that  impertinent. 

Now,  a  servant  girl  has  to  take  a  great  many 
insults  from  those  she  is  liviug  with,  especially 
from  the  children.  If  they  wish  anything 
they  will  say  “You  give  me  that  or  this;  you 
have  got  to  do  it;”  “Shut  your  mouth,  you 
saucy  thing,  or  1  will  give  you  a  slap  in  the 
face,”  or, “Go  ask  the  hired  girl  where  it  is”  as 


if  she  had  no  name,  and  was  not  human.  In 
some  places  the  servant  is  not  more  than  a  cat, 
or  a  dog.  I  know  of  a  lady  who,  if  her  cook 
should  do  something  she  should  not  have 
done,  would  slap  her  in  the  face.  Then  she 
would  come  back  into  the  kitchen  in  half  an 
hour,  with  some  triflling  present  for  her,  as  if 
that  could  heal  the  cook’s  feelings.  Another 
paper  had  a  paragraph  where  Bridget  got 
enough  old  clothes  to  make  up  her  wages.  I 
never  had  one  of  those  places,  as  I  work  for 
wages  ami  not  for  old  clothes.  I  never  ac¬ 
cept  the  old  finery  that  my  ladies  are  tired  of 
and  are  goiug  to  throw  away,  but  give  it  to 
their  servants  to  save  themselves  any  further 
trouble,  and  Bridget  or  Susan  is  often  glad  to 
accept  such  nonsensical  trash  to  go  out  in, 
and  put  on  French  airs  aud  tell  about  their 
rich  relations,  when  in  reality  tney  are  as 
poor  “as  Job’s  turkey,”  that  had  uo  feathers 
on  it. 

At  present  I  am  living  with  a  lady  who  is 
well  known  in  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  was  recommended  to  her 
some  five  years  ago,  but  when  she  engaged 
me  she  asked  no  questions,  and  she  was  told 
no  lies.  We  took  each  other  for  our  looks  and 
that  proved  a  success.  She  is  good  aud  kind 
and  that  is  more  than  presents.  She  has  a 
“Good  morning!”  for  her  servant,  what  I 
never  heard  another  lady  say.  She  has  not 
been  very  well  of  late  aud  when  I  open  her 
door  in  the  morning, to  give  her  breakfast,  she 
says  “Good  morning,”  so  cheerfully  that  I 
ofteu  think  those  few  lines  the  truest  ever 
written.  “Kind  words  are  as  honey-comb 
sweet  to  the  soul !”  How  nice  it  would  be  if 
every  lady  would  say  “  Good  morning  1  ”  aud 
if  the  servant  would  say  it  too.  It  should  be  a 
rule  in  every  household  that  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest  should  say  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing!”  aud  the  day,  aud  the  day’s  work  would 
be  a  great  deal  lighter  when  commenced  with 
a  pleasant  “  Good  morning  !  ”  If  anything  is 
wrong  I  go  to  her  and  she  explains  it,  aud 
gives  me  her  advice.  She  does  not  scold  and 
make  you  feel  disagreable,  so  that  I  kuow  she 
is  a  lady. 

My  dear  reader,  as  you  find  servant  girls, 
so  you  find  ladies.  There  is  certainly  a  very 
hard  class  doiug  housework.  They  really  have 
no  conscience ;  but  there  are  surely  some  good 
ones  amongst  them.  When  a  good  servant  is 
found,  she  is  like  a  good  lady — a  treasure, 
and  should  be  prized.  There  are  servants  who 
for  the  least  thing  said  or  done,  pack  up  aud 
leave.  That  is  one  of  the  meanest  things  I 
know  of.  I  try  to  do  everything  I  possibly 
can  for  my  lady.  She  takes  an  interest  in 
me  aud  I  appreciate  it  all.  Now-a-days  the 
servauts  go  out  of  their  places.  They  dress 
and  go  above  their  business  altogether,  and 
wish  to  be  called  ladies,  like  the  store  girls. 
If  you  call  the  latter  anything  bat  sales-ladies 
they  get  very  indignant  and  hardly  answer 
you.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  servauts. 
Ofteu  one  sees  in  the  columns  of  a  paper  a 
white  or  colored  lady  wishes  washing,  or 
ironing,  or  to  go  out  by  the  day.  It  is  a  laugh¬ 
ing-stock  for  everybody.  There  are  many 
noble  things  iu  the  Bible,  but  the  noblest 
words  are  where  Christ  says  to  his  mother, 
“Woman  behold  they  son,”  and  to  John  He 
says  “Son  behold  thy  mother,”  He  does  not 
say  it  out  of  disrespect,  but  out  of  love  for 
her.  Woman,  not  lady.  I  think  it  more  hon¬ 
orable  to  be  called  youug  woman,  thau  to  be 
called  young  lady.  I  thiuk  “  hired  girl  ”  the 
meanest  name  of  alL  Servant  is  a  good  word, 
aud  I  am  very  respectfully  yours 

AN  IRISH  SERVANT. 


WATER  CLOSET. 

In  this  seetiou,  and  iu  all  hilly  localities, 
where  the  dwolliugs  are  supplied  with  run¬ 
ning  water  from  spriugs,  and  this  spring 
water  is  brought  into  the  kitchen  sink,  and 
though  it  is  discharged  by  a  waste  pipe,  one 
can  have  a  perfect,  simple,  aud  inexpensive 
water-closet  aud  bath-room,  especially  con¬ 
venient,  I  may  say  essential  is  it  for  the 
feeble  aud  aged  that  there  should  be  no  goiug 
out  of  doors  iu  cold,  or  storm,  or  darkness 
and  by  laying  out  a  few  dollars  aud  a  little 
labor,  a  proper  place  can  be  made  under  the 
house  roof.  Mine  is  constructed  as  follows: 
1st.  A  box.  with  suitable  seat  with  cover  is 
provided;  3d.  A  pan  (about  cue  foot  across 
the  top)  tunnel-shaped,  made  of  galvanized 
iron  and  connected  with  the  sink  by  an  inch 
lead  pipe,  entering  the  pan  about  six  inches 
from  the  top  and  nearly  horizontal,  so  that  a 
full  stream  of  water  will  go  into  and  around 
the  pau  aud  (lush  the  pipes.  This  it  will  do  if 
the  contents  of  the  pad  (which  we  keep  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  sink  to  receive  the  water  from  the 
spring  and  through  which  it  flows  over  and 
down  the  waste  pipe)  are  poured  out  fre¬ 
quently — .suddenly,  l  might  better  say — so  that 
the  force  of  the  flow  may  keep  the  pipe  clear. 
The  lower  end  of  the  pau  enters  the  end  of  an 
upright,  throe-inch  tile  which  carries  it  some 
distance  from  the  house,  discharging  it  upou 


the  grass  land  of  a  meadow  below  the  house, 
where  it  enriches  the  soil,  and  no  odor  is  ever 
noticeable.  The  tile  is  protected  from  frost 
by  a  deep  covering  of  earth  where  it  is  out¬ 
side  the  building,  the  part  joined  to  the  pan 
being  in  the  cellar.  See  that  the  tile  that  ex¬ 
tends  down  to  the  meadow  is  below  frost,  then 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  winter.  I  use  sift¬ 
ed  wood-ashes  both  in  the  pan  and  sink  daily, 
briskly  brushing  it  down  with  a  large  turkey 
wing  or  whisk  broom,  and  pouring  down  a 
quantity  of  hot  water.  Copperas,  or  any  dis¬ 
infectant  cau  be  used.  We  use  ashes  because 
we  have  them  at  band  and  they  answer  the 
purpose.  The  wash  tubs  and  bath  tub  if  sta¬ 
tionary, may  be  connected  by  a  pip>e  leading  to 
the  same  tile,  aud  the  water  from  the  roof  can 
be  conducted  away  in  the  same  fashion,  mak¬ 
ing  all  cleanly,  convenient  and  inexpensive. 
Tbe  cost  of  the  closet  alone  need  not  exceed 
$5.,  We  use  a  bath  tub  of  tin  which  is  mov¬ 
able,  and  requires  uo  plumbing  It  is  simply 
emptied  through  the  pan  in  the  closet  in 
which  it  stands.  L.  h.  spear. 


PRACTICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  scant  cup  of  butter  will  often  make  a 
lighter  cake  than  a  full  cup. 

Three  eggs  can  many  times  take  the  place 
of  five  in  cakes  and  puddings. 

Beef  drippings  should  be  used  for  frying  in¬ 
stead  of  butter. 

Pieces  of  bread  can  be  dried  in  the  oven, 
pounded  fine,  and  then  used  in  making  pud¬ 
dings,  or  as  thickening  for  soup,  etc. 

Stewed  fruits  require  less  sweetening  if  the 
sugar  is  added  after  the  fruit  is  cooked  and 
cold. 

Bones,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  meat 
and  vegetables,  make  a  palatable  soup. 


HELPFUL  ITEMS. 

Cold  water  should  be  added  to  soft-soap 
while  hot,  and  as  soon  as  it  will  thicken.  If 
stirred  well  then  it  will  not  separate. 

Grape  jelly  should  be  made  from  fruit  be¬ 
fore  it  is  quite  ripe,  if  wanted  firm. 

White  specks  or  floats  iu  butter  are  caused 
by  the  milk  standing  iu  a  draft  of  air  eithei 
from  a  window  or  hot  stove. 

A  coal  fire  near  the  milk-room  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  wood  iu  the  fall,  as  it  gives  au  even 
heat  day  aud  night. 

FARMERS’  GINGERBREAD. 

One  teacupful  of  New  Orleans  molasses  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  boiling  hot.  Stir 
into  the  water  a  Teaspoonful  of  soda  and  turn 
into  the  molasses.  Add  a  teaspoouful  each  of 
ginger  aud  salt.  Take  one-half  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  aud  when  the  molasses 
is  cool  mix.  Put  one  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
of-tartar  into  enough  flour  to  make  quite  stiff, 
mix  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

SOFT  GINGERBREAD. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  molasses, 
one-half  cup  of  shortening,  one  cup  of  hot 
water  aud  a  teaspoouful  each  of  soda,  giuger 
and  salt;  two-aud-a  half  cups  of  unsifted  flour 
aud  one-half  teaspoouful  of  cream-of-tartar. 

F.  E.  HUTTON. 


PARSLEY  VINEGAR. 

Fill  a  preserving  bottle  with  parsley  leaves, 
freshly  gathered  aud  washed,  aud  cover  with 
vinegar.  Screw  down  the  top  and  set  aside 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  strain  off  the 
vinegar,  add  salt  and  cayeune  pepper  to  taste, 
bottle  aud  cork.  Use  on  cold  meats,  cabbage, 
etc. ,  as  you  would  W orcestershire  sauce. 

_  J.  E.  B. 

GRAHAM  RAISED  BREAD. 

Put  in  one  cake  of  dry  yeast  or  one-half 
cake  of  compressed,  aud  fill  up  the  teacup 
with  warm  water.  When  dissolved  add  two 
cups  of  warm  milk,  one-half  cup  of  sugar  aud 
oue-half  teaspoouful  of  salt,  aud  thicken  with 
Graham  flour  as  stiff  as  cau  be  stirred  with  a 
spoou.  Butter  a  pan,  pour  iu  the  sponge  aud 
let  it  rise  until  the  surface  cracks  aud  looks 
light.  Bake  it  a  half  hour  or  more,  covering 
the  pau.  Bake  it  harder  thau  white  bread. 

_  C.  J.  s. 

SPICED  GRAPES. 

Five  pounds  of  grapes, three  of  white  sugar, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  grouud  cinnamon,  one  of 
cloves  and  a  cup  of  viuegar.  Pulp  the  grapes 
and  boil  the  skins  in  a  very  little  water  until 
tender.  Cook  the  pulp  and  press  through  a 
sieve.  Put  the  strained  pulp,  skins,  spice, 
sugar  aud  viuegar  over  the  fire;  boil  slowly 
10  or  15  minutes  and  bottle.  If  not  looked  to 
constantly  while  boiling  it  will  burn. 

1UPE  TOMATO  PICKLE. 

Remove  the  skins  of  sound,  ripe  tomatoes 
without  scalding,  cut  into  thick  slices  aud 
pack  iu  a  preserving  jar.  Scald  spices  tied  iu 
a  bag  in  viuegar,  mid  salt  aud  pour  hot  over 
the  tomatoes.  Screw  down  the  tops  as  tight¬ 
ly  as  possible,  aud  keep  in  a  cool  place.  This 


pickle  takes  the  place  of  raw  tomatoes  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  is  very  nice.  mrs.  economy. 

C.  J.  S.  wants  a  recipe  for  the  rye  bread 
that  city  bakers  make.  Will  some  one  kindly 
give  the  desired  information? 

ini $ c rttanco w $  ^ d rerttei:? a 


Never  Despair 

Until  you  have  tried  wliat  Ayer’s  Pills 
can  do  for  you.  It  is  the  Liver  that 
renders  your  views  of  life  so  gloomy. 
Depend  upon  it,  a  box  or  two  of  Ayer’s 
purely  vegetable,  sugar-coated,  Cathar¬ 
tic  Pills  would  materially  change  your 
feelings,  and  still  make 

Life  Worth  Living. 

Lucius  Alexander,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
says  :  “  I  was  severely  afflicted  with 
Dyspepsia  and  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  most  of  the  time  being  unable  to 
retain  any  solid  food  on  my  stomach. 
Three  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me.” 

“  Ayer’s  Pills  are  a  sure  cure  for 
Liver  Complaint.  Nothing  seemed  to 
help  me  until  I  finally  began  to  take 
Ayer’s  Pills.’*—  E.  S.  Fulton,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Ayer’s  I3 ills. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer&  Co., Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


CURRANT  CUTTINGS. 

For  Sale,  at  *3  00  per  1,000*.  large  lore  at  still  lower 

f>riees.  Varieties  mostly  Victoria,  the  most  product - 
v  and  vigorous  of  all  Currants.  Apply  quick,  if  you 
waut  cutting  .  Now  is  the  time  to  p>nnt  currant  cut 
timrs  Cuuliw*  of  Meeche's  Quince  for  safe  at  23c.  per 
12.  Grape  Cun  lugs  at  low  prices.  See  pages  6  7,  and 
!i  or  Green's  book  "How  to  propagate,  sent  free 
with  every  order,  for  Instruct 'on*  Green's  ‘"Plum 
and  Cherry  Cub  lire,"  tOe  Green's  "Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Culture,"  10c  :  Green's  -'Apple  and  Pear 
Culture,"  Pic  :  Green's  “Guide  to  Grape  rutlure.”t0e.; 
Green's  “Guide  to  Straw  berry  Culture."  luo.:  Green’s 
“How  to  Propagate  and  Grow  Fruit,"  25e.  All  of 
above  six  hooka  for  We.  Sample  of  Green’s  "Fruit 
Grower"  free  to  all  who  apbly  by  postal  card.  We 
offer  a  large  slock  of  '  rees.  Vir.es.  and  Plants  at  low 
prii?vs.  We  have  a  surplus  of  two-year  Delaware, 
Brighten,  Agawam,  and  OoDcord  Grape  Vp.es. 

Let  us  price  your  list  uf  wants.  We  will  make  an 
inducement  for  yau  to  order  now.  We  are  headquar¬ 
ters  for  JESSIE  Him  wherry  Plants.  Address 
GREEN’S  NU  RSEK-V  CO..  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NEW  CRAPES. 

Niagara,  Empire  State,  Ulster,  Hayes,  Monroe,  Jessi¬ 
ca.  Cliasselas.  Woodruff.  Poughkeepsie,  Victoria,  Onei¬ 
da  Norfolk.  Norwood,  Oriental,  Early  Dawn,  Etta, 
Wylie,  Ann  Arbor.  Extra  No.  1  vines  guaranteed  true 
to  name,  postpaid  MS  cts  each;  the  l«  for  Moores 
Diamond  50  cts.  and  $i  each.  No  restrictions  Full 
supply  of  leading  kinds  at  toe  lowest  raies  in  America, 
we  believe.  Send  for  priee-l ial. 

J.  ELEETSON, 

Auburn  Grape  Nurseries.  Auburn,  N  Y. 

DUTCH  BULBS. &c. 

MV  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

SfACCISSUS,  LILIES, 

And  all  BULBS.  SEEDS,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  in  the 
Garden  and  In  the  House,  is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDUKMAN. 

37  East  t9th  Htreet.  New  York  City. 


SAMPLE  PACKAGE.— Tbrt***  choice  ROSES 
or  three  CONCORD  or  one  ROGERS  GRAPE,  with  Ca¬ 
talogue  and  directions  for  culture,  by  mail,  for  23 
cts.  W >1 .  B.  REEl).  Chumbersburg.  Pa. 


600  ACRES;  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES  and  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FR  U1T  and  Ornamental 
TREES.  Shrub*..  Itoses  Vinos,  SMALL 
FRUITS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Pricod  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  of  I8S7,  moiled  fees*.  IMaNuM  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHtENIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  ttTtU  *  lO.  FropcMor*.  BUKIX1SUT0S,  ILL. 


TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES. 

Quality  superior.  Price*  great  lu  r.  <fu**ed.  SO-pape 
Catalogue  and  Guide  to  Successful  Fruit-Growing,  free 
to  all.  Planters  should  see  our  bargain  price-list . 
The  RANDOLPH  PETERS  Nl’RSERY  C'O., 
Wilmington.  Delaware. 


H  IS  THE  BEST 

NEW  AMERICAN 


GOOSEBERRY 

Yet  Introilnfril.  WoDilerfii|^«UfCNihl.  Write  t® 

CEO.  ACHELIS  West  Chester, Pa. 


WHEAT 


SEED 

U  ALL  THE  IMPROVED  AND  HARDY  VARIETIES 
that  have  withstood  the  past  winter,  uninjured 
by  freezing,  thawing,  or  the  Hessian  lly,  consisting  of 
licitz’s  Lonaberry,  Reliable.  Red  Russian, 
Wilson’s  Golden  i  rolitic,  Hybrid  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Samples  of  5  Best  Varieties,  with  price, 
history.  A  description  sent  by  mail  for  I  lb*,  in  stamps. 
Address  SAM  I  El  \VI  I. SON,  Seed  Wheat  Grower, 
M  ECU  AN  1C. S VI KLE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  popular  favorite  for  dressing’ 
the  hair,  Restoring  color  when 
gray,  and  preventing  Dandruff. 
It  cleausee  the  scalp,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  and  is  sure  to  please. 
fOc.  and  *1.00  at  Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  safest,  surest  and  best  cure  for  Corns,  Bunions,  Ac, 
Stopsall  pain.  Ensures  comfort  to  the  feet.  Noverfails 
to  cure.  15  cents  at  Druggists.  Htsoox  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

f.  A.  KHM ANN,  SouoiTOi  orP&TiMTl,  W  Mb  tug  ton,  D.  (X 
Noc  x(i  onlMi  j)AUnt  liMcortd.  bead  for  Circular. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sep.  17, 1887. 

Last  "Wednesday  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  confirmed  the  sentences 
pronounced  against  the  eight  Chicago  An¬ 
archists  by  Judge  Gary  on  Oct.  9,  1886.  The 
Supreme  Court  beard  arguments  on  the  case 
at  Ottawa,  March  17  nud  18,  and  has  since 
beeu  deliberating.  Seven  of  the  condemned 
men— August  Spies,  A.  li.  Parsons,  Samuel 
Fielden,  Michael  Schwab.  George  Engel, 
Adolph  Fischer  and  Louis  Lingg— were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hanged  on  Nov.- 11,  1887,  and  Os¬ 
car  Neebe  to  serve  15  years  in  the  penitentiary. 
Of  the  lot  Parsons  is  the  only  born  American. 
After  a  month  of  constant  strikes,  a  Urge 
crowd  of  strikers,  urged  on  by  Spies  ami 
other  Anarchists, attacked  McCoi  mirk’s  reaper 
factory  on  Mav  3,  1886.  and  after  doing  much 
damage  were  driven  off  by  the  police,  leaving 
lialt-a  dozen  of  t  heir  members  on  the  ground, 
many  wounded  getting  awav.  Next  morning 
Spies’s  paper,  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  contained 
a  villainously  violent,  article  against  the 
“capitalistic  beasts”  whose  bloodhounds — the 
police— had  shot,  down  the  strikers.  “To 
arms!  Revenge!”  was  the  cry.  A  flaming 
revenge  circular,  composed  by  Spies,  was 
posted  all  over  the  town  where  the  working¬ 
men  lived,  calling  fora  meeting  at  Hayumr- 
ket  Square  for  that  evening,  at  ?l£  o’clock. 
A  vast  crowd  of  excited  men  assembled,  and 
their  passious  were  inflamed  to  frenzy  by 
violent  speeches  bv  Spies,  Parsons.  Fielden 
and  others.  At  10:30  a  body  of  150  police, 
filling  t.be  whole  street,  marched  towards  the 
wagons  on  which  the  speakers  stood,  pressing 
the  crowd  before  them.  Arriving  at  the 
wagons,  they  halted,  and.  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  ordered  tho crowd  to  disperse.  From  be¬ 
hind  the  wagons  a  bomb  with  burning  fuse 
was  thrown,  and  as  soon  as  it  struck  the 
ground  between  the  first  and  second  ranks  of 
the  police  it  exploded  with  a  terrific  roar. 
Twenty-nme  mangled  men  fell  groaning  to 
the  ground.  After  au  iustaut’s  demoraliza¬ 
tion,  the  policemen’s  revolvers  wore  all  out, 
and  each  shot  to  kill.  Some  of  the  crowd  shot, 
also.  The  crowd  at  once  scattered  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  trampling  each  other  in  their  frenz¬ 
ied  fright.  The  streets  were  littered  with 
dead  and  wounded,  while  many  sorely  hurt 
kept  ou  with  the  fleeing  rabble.  Seven  police¬ 
men  were  killed,  11  permanently  disabled  and 
50  more,  seriously  hurt.  A  large  number  of 
the  best,  known  Anarchists  were  arrested,  and 
after  a  wearisome  trial  the  abovb  eight  re¬ 
ceived  the  sentences  which  tins  Supreme 
Court  has  confirmed.  There  is  talk  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
under  that  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  which  declares  that  no  State  shall  de¬ 
prive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  theory  is 
that  if  there  has  been  auy  error  In  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  these  men  they  are  deprived 
of  their  liberty  and  are  to  be  put  to  death 
without,  due  process  of  law.  If  tins  were  con¬ 
ceded  all  criminals  convicted  In  State  courts 
could  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and 
overload  it  with  business.  This  morning’s 
telegrams  say  the  Anarchists  won't  appeal  to 
Governor  Oglesby  for  mercy;  but  they  expect 

a  commutation  of  their  sentences . 

Comptroller  Durham  has  decided  that  tho 
Smithsonian  Institution  iu  Washington  is  not 
a  Department,  or  Bureau  of  the  Government, 

but  an  incorporated  institution . 

The  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  since  January  1  exceed  £85.000,000. . 

Thk  convict  population  of  the  United  States, 
not  counting  the  rogues  out  of  jail,  is  64,84$), 

or  one  to  every  030  inhabitants . 

....Lieutenant  Governor  Waterman,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  took  tho  oath  of  ofii  -e  as  Governor 
Tuesday,  to  succeed  the  late  Governor  Bart¬ 
lett.  Bartlett  was  a  Democrat;  Waterman  is 
a  Republican. .Twenty  thousand  ex-d m feder¬ 
ates  were  in  session  in  Mexico,  Mo.,  Wednes¬ 
day.  One  hundred  cattle  were  barbacued  . . 

. . .  .The  Supreme  Court  judges  here  who  tried 
the  appeal  of  Jacob  Sharp  have  3,0.00  pages  of 
printed  matter  to  read.  Will  decide  proba¬ 
bly  by  the  end  of  next  week. . . Reports 

say  Jake  is  still  feeble:  but  reports  aren’t  half 
as  bad  as  when  he  was  in  danger  of  Sing  Sing 
rightaway.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  the  case  is  sure  to  be 

taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals - The  amount 

paid  for  pensions  last  year  was  $78, 305, 5, SL  an 
increase  over  t.he  previous  year  of  $0,669,750. 
There  were  14,01!*  new  pensioners  last  year. 
The  sum  of  $2,1 41,830  is  requested  for  next 
year  for  salaries  of  the  pension  department. . 
Acting-Corn mmissiouer  Stoekslager  has  issued 
the  necessary  instruct  ions  to  the  local  laud 
officials  to  carry  into  effect  Secretary  Lamar’s 
recent  order  restoring  to  settlement  the  in¬ 
demnity  lands  of  the  Northern  l’aeilic  Rail¬ 
road  Company.  It  is  estimated  t  hat,  nearly 

9,000,000  acres  are  involved . About 

200  men  employed  at  the  Chicago  Steel  Works, 
went  out  on  strike  on  Wednesday.  Sometime 
ago  improved  machinery  was  introduced  in 
the  factory,  mid  as  a  result,  its  general  output 

increased  70  per  cent.. . Last  win  ter 

the  Montana  Legislature  authorized  a  bounty 
of  10  cents  for  prairie  dogs  and  five  cents  for 
ground  squirrels,  and  to  date  t  he  Territory  has 
paid  for  698,971  ground  squirrels  and  153.709 
prairie  dogs,  or  u  total  of  over  $50,000.  ’The 
Bounty  Act  hud  exhausted  all  the  money  in 
the  Treasury  and  was  fast  running  the  Terri¬ 
tory  in  debt,  when,  three  weeks  ago,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  called 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  which  re¬ 
pealed  the  law,  and  adjourned  Wednesday 

fast . Ex-Governor  Luke  Blackburn, 

of  Kentucky,  died  Wednesday  at  Frankfort, 
agek  71.  Began  practising  medicine  in  1834; 
married  in*xr,  year;  elected  to  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1843;  married  (n  second  wife  iu  1857 ; 
was  an  aruiv  surgeon  during  the  war;  elected 
Governor  in  1879.  Was  famous  through  the 
South  for  his  heroic  conduct  iu  yellow  fever 
and  cholera  epidemics . .  .The  Volunteer 


and  Mayflower  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
tried  to  sail  a  40  mile  race  here  to  find  out 
which  is  the  most  worthy  of  defending  the 
America’s  Cup.  No  wind ;  no  race.  The  Thistle 
on  Tuesday,  starting  after  tho  others,  got 
ahead  of  both,  either  through  better  sailing 
qualities  or  a  more  favorable  fluke  of  wiud. 
Friday  the  Volunteer  outsailed  the  Mayflower 
by  two  miles,  or  16  minutes,  in  a  40  mile  run 
aiid  a  good  breeze,  and  was  at  once  selected  to 
compete  with  the  Thistle  American  prospects 
bright!. .  Philadelphia  has  had  a  glorious  time 
celebrating  the  Constitutional  Centennial. 
President  and  w  ife.  Governors  of  many  States 
and  other  notabilities,  together  with  great 
crowds  of  people  present.  City  contributed 
$6,000  to  t  he  occasion.  Friday,  the  second 
day.  50,000  troops  were  iti  line,  and  there  were 
500,000  visitors . The  great  Med¬ 

ical  Convention  at,  Washington  ended  well; 
but  there  were  many  complaints  that  a  quar¬ 
rel  between  “old  and  new  style”  doctors  kept 
many  of  the  best  native  and’  foreign  practi¬ 
tioners  away.  Then  tho  homeopathists  were 

altogether  excluded . Strikes  are  chronic 

in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  districts;  4.000  men 
are.  now  out  about  Shamokln.  The  coal 
kings  are  putting  up  prices  on  consumers  just 
as  if  they  were  increasing  the  wages  of  the 

producers . Anarchist  Most,,  of  this  city, 

sought  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  Monday, 
but  was  denied,  because  ho  asserted  that,  if 
the  laws  of  the  land  interfered  with  t.htyights 
of  the  people,  lie  w  ould  resist  them  by  force. 

He'll  try  again  . Mr.  Powderly  says  be 

has  authorized  nobody  to  declare  that  he  will 
retire  at  the  Minneapolis  gathering  of  the 

Knights . Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 

was  re  opened  last  Sunday,  after  the  summer 
vacation.  No  successor  to  Beecher  vet  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  hardly  likely  the  place  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  Dr.  Parker,  of  London,  Beecher’s 

friend,  now  here . The  Republican 

State  Convention  met  at,  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
Wednesday.  The  nominations  were:  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  (the  highest  State  officer  elected 
this  year),  Fred  D  Grant  of  New  York; 
Comptroller,  Judge  Jesse  L’Amoreaux  of 
Saratoga;  Attorney -General,  .Tames  A.  Deni¬ 
son  of  Fulton  ;  State  Treasurer,  James  H. 
Carmichael  of  Erie;  State  Engiueer  and  Sur¬ 
veyor,  O.  H.  P.  Cornell  of  Tompkins . 

...  .Great,  cutting  of  passenger  rates  on  the 
trunk  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  sold 
round  trip  excursion  tickets  for  oue  fare  from 
Chicago  to  the  Constitutional  Centennial  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  roads  began  slash¬ 
ing  prices.  Tickets  now  from  New  York  city 
to  Chicago,  $15;  to  St.  Louis,  $18,  and  to  in¬ 
termediate  points  proportionately — the  cheap¬ 
est  rates  for  two  years  . . . . 

...  The  Dominion  Government  allows  an 
annual  subsidy  to  the  new  provinces  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  to  help  to 
put  them  on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with 
the  old.  It  is  now  stated  that  if  Manitoba 
does  not  at  once  back  down  from  her  position 
in  regard  to  the  Red  River  Railway,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  withhold  the  payment 
of  the  next  half-year’s  subsidy,  tn  that  way 
it  is  hoped  to  cripple  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  financially  and  prevent  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contracts  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  railway  from  Winnipeg  to 

the  boundarv  line. . Tho  citizens  of 

Seattle,  W.  T.,  celebrated  last  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  with  bo u fires,  cannons,  illuminations, 
fireworks,  music  and  public  sneaking,  the 
election  of  Henry  VTllard  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Directorate  . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Sept.  17,  1887. 

After  a  session  of  seven  months  the  British 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  Friday  to 
Nov.  30.  Only  three  public  measures  became 
law — two  of  them  Irish— and  20  private  bills 
were  passed.  The  Irish  business  occupied  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  session.  The 
Coercion  autl  Land  Bills  took  up  52  out  of  the 
150  working  days  of  the  session,  aud  other 
Irish  questions  occupied  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  The  estimates  of  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  public  service,  and  other  rou¬ 
tine  matters  absorbed  most  of  the  time  re¬ 
maining,  so  that  the  Government  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  a  loug  list  of  public  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
The  uew  rule  of  “closure,”  equivalent  to  our 
“previous  question,”  which  peremptorily  puts 
an  end  to  debate,  was  frequently  applied,  and 
still  the  session  lasted  hall  a  year  with  meagre 
results  ,  all  on  account  of  the  Irish  trouble 
Upon  that  question  the  1'ones  have  signally 
triumphed,  even  the  Liberal  wing  of  that 
party  being  unable  to  force  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  partisans  from  the  high  path  of  re¬ 
pression.  Looking  at  it  as  a  parlamontnry 
struggle,  the  Premier  has  scored  notable  vic¬ 
tories.  His  lieutenants  in  the  Commons  have 
bungled  their  speeches,  Liberal-Unionists  and 
Conservative  ofliee-holders  have  broken  from 
his  ranks,  the  oratory  of  a  Gladstone,  a  liar- 
court,  a  Trevelyan  and  a  1’arnell  has  beeu  re¬ 
peatedly  centered  upon  him:  special  elections 
have  gone  against  llomo  Rule  at  almost  panic 
figures,  foreign  op i mon  has  plainly  taken  the 
same  drift,  and  Ireland  itself  has  been  so  far 
upon  its  good  behavior  iu  the  matter  of 
agrarian  crime  as  to  give  the  Crimes  Act,  all 
but  a  humorous  aspect— and  yet  tho  Premier 
has  triumphed  over  all.  In  the  larger  sense  the 
Liberals  have  gained  ground.  The  heart  of 
England  is  touched,  and  tiuio  will  do  the  rest. 

. Editor  O’Brien  has  been  arrests  1  and 

jailed  and  will  soon  be  tried  for  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  speech,  under  the  Coercion  Act — the  first 
ease.  Political  prisoners  are  treated  like 
criminals  in  Ireland  -contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  in  other  countries.  Five  deaths  have 
resulted  from  the  police  attack  ou  the  crowd 
at  Mitchollstown,  and  the  funeral  of  each  vic¬ 
tim  has  been  mode  the  occasion  for  a  great  po¬ 
litical  display.  The  Scotch  people  are  about 
ready  to  claim  Home  Rule.  Hitherto  Scotch 
legislation  has  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
Scotch  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  what  is  thought  to  be  a  majority  of  Scotch¬ 
men  want  a ParliumouFin Edinburgh,  Labor 


troubles  and  strikes  are  chronic  iu  England. 
The  nail-makers  of  Staffordshire  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country  are  now  out,  70,000  strong. 
Agriculture  is  depressed  even  more  than  us¬ 
ual  of  late  years.  A  bill  making  allotments 
of  small  holdings  to  farm  help  was  among 
those  that  fallen  to  pass.  The  husiness  de¬ 
pression  generally  is  very  severe,  due 
mostly  to  growing  competition  with  the 

manufacturers  of  other  countries . 

The  success  of  the  mobilization  of  the  17th 
Army  Corps,  is  still  the  engrossing  topic  in 
France.  There  were  only  16,000  men  in  the 
ranks,  and  20,759  were  absent  on  furlough  and 
among  the  “reserves,”  aud  all  had  to  bo  col¬ 
lected  from  a  radius  of  over  50  miles  on  all 
sides  ot  Toulouse,  clothed,  armed  and  fully 
equipped  for  march  or  battle,  in  five  days.  It 
was  all  done  well,  and  then  long  marches  were 
made  and  sham  battles  were  fought.  This 
Southern  corps  was  not  regarded  ns  among 
the  best;  and  if  it  did  so  well,  what  could 
some  of  the  others  do i  France  now  feels  she 
is  ready  for  any  contest— for  revenge — and 
several  violent,  speeches  have  been  made  in 
this  line ....  An  astonishing  (ire-arm  invention 
has  just  been  introduced.  At  3,000  feet  dis¬ 
tance  98  per  cent  hit  a  u umber  of  baskets 

representing  a  company  of  soldiers . The 

C’ompte  do  Baris,  who  claims  te>  be,  dr  ju  re. 
King  of  France,  has  just  Issued  a  manifesto 
to  liis  followers,  showing  how  isolated  Re¬ 
publicanism  has  made  France  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  depends  ou  its 
becoming  a  monarchy  under  his  benignant 
rule.  Just  now  Republicanism  has  a  firm 
hold  cm  the  country.  It  has  caused  a  good 
deal  of  a  sensation!  however,  and  many  con¬ 
sider  it  a  prelude  to  general  European  hostili¬ 
ties.  Germany  has  been  telling  Switzerland, 
that  iu  the  event  of  a  Franco-German  war, 
she  should  occupy  a  part  of  Savoy ;  but  France 
has  been  quietly  fortifying  and  garrisoning 
all  Alpine  approaches  from  Switzerland  to  that 

lately  acquired  territory . 

There  has  beeu  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy 
wasted  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  Czar  and 
German  Emperor  together.  The  latter  lias- 
gone  north  to  Stettin  at  the  head  of  a  small 
gulf  leading  south  from  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Czar’s  yacht  could  easily  rnn  in  on  its  return 
from  Copenhagen  to  St.’  Petersburg.  It  would 
also  have  been  quite  natural  for  the  Czar  to 
visit  his  great-uncle,  who  has  always  been 
personally  very  friendly  towards  tho  Rus¬ 
sian  rulers,  nnd  whose  days  must,  soon  close; 
but  it  appears  certain  now  that  no  meeting 
will  take  place,  though  one  has  been  several 
times  promised.  Just  as  Gornuiuy  is  relent 
lessly  Germanizing  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Alsace  aud  Lorraine,  so  Russia  is  treating  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Livonia  aud  her  other 
German-Bailie  provinces.  This  begets  much 
exasperation.  Germans  generally  are  nearly 
as  intensely  hated  in  Russia  as  in  France, 
while  the  French,  individual!  v  undos  a  nut  ion, 
are  liked,  A  war  bet, ween  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  future  appears  inevitable,  and 
would  be  highly  popular  in  Russia,  lor  there 
appears  to  be  a  natural  antipathy  between 

the  Sclav  and  the  Teuton .  ... 

....Bulgarian  affairs  are  still  iu  a  muddle. 
Turkey  hesitates  to  Lake  any  decided  step  as 
the  suzerain,  or  lord  paramount,  of  the  coun¬ 
try  aud  other  nations  are  waiting  for  Turkey 
to  neb.  No  doubt  a  tremendous  amount  of  di¬ 
plomatic  work,  plotting  and  counterplotting 
is  going  on  under  the  surface,  but  it  isn’t  time 
yet  for  auy  Bower  to  show  its  hand.  A  news¬ 
paper  at  Hustehuk  said  the  German  Consul 
there  had  been  recalled  for  flagitious  con¬ 
duct.  This  was  uu true,  and  Bismarck  treated 
the  statement  as  a  national  insult  and  refused 
an  apology.  The  paper  was  then  suppressed 
and  tho  editor  imprisoned  and  a  second  apol¬ 
ogy  tendered,  and  the  Bulgarian  Government 
is  now  anxiously  waiting  to  learn  whether  this 
reparation  will  be  deemed  sufficient.  By  in¬ 
ternational  treaties  no  war  vessel  is  allowed 
to  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  the  consent  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  Bismarck  has  asked 
permission  to  send  a  German  man-of-war  into 
the  Black  Sea  to  threaten  the  Bulgarian  ports; 
but  here  again  the  Sultan  hesitates. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  September  17,  1887. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports 
that  the  total  yalueof  the  exports  of  domestic 
breadstuff*  from,  the  United  States  during  the 
mouth  of  August,  1887,  and  during  the  two 
and  eight  mouths  ended  August  31,  1887,  us 
compared  with  similar  exports  during  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  year 
were  as  follows:  August,  1887,  $18,382,444; 
1886,  $15,116,881;  two  mouths  ended  August 
31,  1887,  $84,141,  663;  1886,  $36,784,505;  eight 
months  ended  August  31,  1887,  $118,800,492; 
1886,  $09,547,071 . There  is  a  storage  res¬ 

ervoir  being  built  in  Arizona  for  irrigating 
purposes  that,  it  is  stated,  will  have  a  capaci¬ 
ty  of  15,000,000,000 gallons . The  tobacco 

raised  for  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  markets  in 
Ohio  is  safely  iu  sheds  and  the  seed  loaf  is  be¬ 
ing  cut  rapidly.  The  frost  would  do  great  in¬ 
jury.  Careful  estimates  are  4,000  and  5,000 
cases  of  Dutch,  3,000  of  Spanish  aud  10,000  of 
seed  leaf  as  cigar  leufjerop  of  tho  Miami  Val- 
luy,  Ohio,  this  season . News  from  Balti¬ 

more  »ays  the  peaeh-eanuiug  interests  are  iu 
a  bad  way.  Never  in  their  history  have  the 
numerous  canning  establishments  presented 
such  a  dull  appearance  at  this  season  of  t.he 
year,  lustead  of  the  receipts  at  tho  wharves 
by  boats  from  the  great  po.cli  orehurds  of 
eastern  Maryland  and  Delaware  averaging 
from  60,000  to  75,000  boxes  a  day,  they  have 
not  exceeded  8,000  auy  single  day  this  season. 
Reports  of  the  same  kind  come  lrotn  nearly 
all  the  cunning  districts  east  of  the  Rockies; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  California  is 
canning  the  biggest  fruit  crop  on  record  this 
year,  and  freiguts  are  cheap  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  suitable 
labor;  but  the  news  of  the  failure  of  Duit 
crops  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  has  spurred 


the  Californians  to  the  greatest  exertions. .... 
_ At  the  Cleveland  trotting  track,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Patron,  winner  of  the  great  prize  at 
Hartford  the  other  day,  was  defeated  by 
Clingstone,  Retting  $100  to  $30  on  Patron, 
with  few  takers.  First  heat  won  by  Patron  iu 
2:17;  second  and  third  by  Clingstone  in  2:19. 
Emery.  Patron's  owner,  refused  to  let  his 
horse  trot  any  more  as  he  was  unwell  and  out 
of  condition.  Will  trot  again  Thursday,  at  De¬ 
troit.  . .  Heavy  losses  of  sheep  from 

recent  storms  in  Buenos  Ayres . A  single 

county  iu  Wyoming  this  year  sheared  05,000 
sheep:  clip  525,000  pounds — an  average  of 

a  trifle  over  nine  pounds  apiece . Texas 

fever  has  succeeded  “pleuro”  at  Chicago  - 

. Viter  a  visit  to  Fort  Scott,  Kan¬ 
sas,  where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
conducting  experiments  in  sorguum  sugar 
making,  Commissioner  Column  says  he  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result  The  Department’s 
experiments  at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  are,  he 
says,  equally  successful,  He  thinks  it  can  be 
proved  that  sorghum  sugar  can  bo  profitably 
made  here.  Prof  Wiley,  Chemist  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  has  expressed  a  different  opinion. 
....Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  at  Chi¬ 
cago  to  put  a  stop  to  all  telegrams  of  the  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  and  Board  or  Trade  quotations 
to  the  various  “bucket shops”  in  tin- Windy 
City  and  throughout  the  country.  These  ille¬ 
gitimate  gambling  dens  greatly  lessen  the 
business  of  the  legitimate  gambling  Exchanges 
and  Boards.  The  St.  Louis  Exchange  was 
greatly  exasperated  the  other  day  by  the 
stoppage  of  Chicago  quotations.  Tut*  Chicago 
folks  said  that,  tlipir  quotations  were  given  to 
the  “bucket  shops”  through  the  St.  Louis  peo¬ 
ple,  and  they  wanted  to  find  out  Who  got 
them  iu  that  way.  Now  the  New  York  Pro¬ 
duce  Exchange  is  indignantly  mad  because 
President  King, of  the  Chicago  Exchange,  has 
dared  to  say  the  New  York  body  is  no  better 
than  a  “bucket  shop,”  as  the  prices  here  are 
regulated  by  those  telegraphed  from  Chicago, 
freight  added.  Indeed,  the.  Chicago  people 
claim  that  the  prices  quoted  in  their  place 
regulate  the  prices  of  produce  in  all  the 
regular  Exchanges,  as  well  as  iu  the  “  bucket 
shops”  throughout  the  country.  Kicking  all 
arouud  against  such  arrogant  assumption  ! 
New  York  threatens  to  cut  off  Chicago  alto¬ 
gether . E.  W  Todd,  proprietor  of  the 

biggest  “bucket  shop”  here,  known  as  tho 
New  York  Stock  Company,  Limited,  was  ar¬ 
rested  Tuesday,  on  the  charge  of  keeping  a 
common  gambling  house.  Out  ou  bail,  and 

business  still  booming . It  has  at 

last  been  decided  to  hold  tho  Illinois  State 

Fair  at  Olney,  beginning  September  24 . 

.  .The  Armour-Cudahy  Company  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  aud  selling  cattle  aud  hogs 
lor  slaughtering  purposes  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

Capital,  $750,0014 . A  requisition  is  said  to 

have  been  made  on  tho  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
for  1. 000  more  stock  ears  than  the  company 
can  supply,  and  the  shipments  of  horses  and 
cattle  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  it  is 
said,  will  be  greater  than  has  ever  been  known 

in  the  history  of  the  road  _ Au 

“American  beef  pool”  was  organized  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  September  10.  Iis  object  is  by 
organized  effort,  to  increase  the  net.  value  of 
the  beef  products  of  its  membership.  It  is  to 
have  directors  nud  other  officers.  Any  person 
to  be  eligible  tor  membership  must  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  ami  shipper  of  beef;  and  the  only 
charge  to  a  members  for  the  support  of  the 
organization  shall  be  50  cents  per  head  upon 

all  beef  cattle  shipped  to  or  through  it . 

....A  convention  of  the  representatives  of 
the  various  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  si  at  ions  wdl  be  held  at  tho  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  Oct.  i  s,  19,  and 
20.  The  Hatch  Bill  establishing  the  General 
Government  Stations,  provided  tor  an  annual 
convention  of  the  directors  ot  the  different 
stations  to  determine  some  special  line  of 
work  to  be  prosecuted  during  tho  year  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  15  per  eeut.  of  the  $15,000 
appropriated  to  each  station,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  consulted  on  this  subject.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  also  wants  a  special 
appropriation  ot  $15,000  for  a  central  station, 
in  which  the  work  <>£  the  various  experiment 
stations  in  this  nud  other  countries  may  be 
digested  aud  the  results  given  to  the  public. 
The  convention  is  sure  to  indorse  this  Imtdible 

project . Hay  is  being  used  instead 

of  straw  for  paper  making  at  Chaplin,  Vfc.  It 
is  cheaper . . . . 


An  Opinion  Cheerfully  Given. 

From  their  relation  to  society, the  clergyman 
of  a  growing  denomination,  the  minister  of  a 
congregation,  the  pastor  of  a  flock,  naturally 
feel  groat  sympathy  for  the  alllietod.  Hence, 
when  tho  truly  pious  priest  finds  a  certain 
remedy  that  is  no  humbug,  but  does  afford 
genuine,  reliable  relief,  he  does  not,  hesitate  to 
give  to  the  world  au  honest  opinion  of  it. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  missionaries  ever  seut.  to  Siam: 

“Drs.  Starkey  &  Pai.kn:  1  cheerfully  give 
you  my  name  as  a  reference  for  inquirers  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment.  After  having  been  so  benefited  by 
the  use  of  this  Treatment,  l  should  deem  it  a  u 
act  of  the  deepest  ingratitude  to  withhold  my 
name  from  a  remedy  which  is  so  effectual  in 
healing  and  removing  the  pains,  diseases  and 
infirmities  which  our  fellow-creatures  are  suf¬ 
fering  or  are  liable  to.  With  the  deepest  grati¬ 
tude  for  all  your  kindness,  I  remain  your  true 
Oxygen  friend,  “  J.  H.  Chandler. 

“Camden,  N.  J.,  573  Lime  St.,  29th  U-t,  1885. 

A  Treatise  on  Compound  O-tq/^ea, containing 
a  history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action 
of  this  remarkable  curative  agent,  uu  l  a  largo 
record  of  surprising  cures  in  consumption, 
catarrh,  neuralgia,  bronchitis,  asthma,  etc. 
and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  be  sent  free 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia, jPa. — Ad v. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Choieo  Timothy,  per  100  ft,85@!10c;  No,  1,  WafTic;  No.  2 
65(5) 7llc;  Clover,  mixed,  55@65e.  clover,  45®50c;  shipping, 
50@55c;  Straw— Long  rye,  70@75c,  short  do,  jOc;  oat 
45®  50c. 

Cotton. — The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas 

Ordinary........ .  7  7-16  7  9-16  7  9-16 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  15-16  8  1-18  ,  8  1-16 

Good  Ordinary . 87$  9  9 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  9  5-16  9  7-16  9  7-16 

Low  Middling..  ...  9  11-16  9  13-16  9  13-16 

8trlct  Low  Middling...  97s  10  10 

Middling  . 10  1-16  10  3-16  10  3-16 

Good  Middling _  10  5-16  10  7-16  10  7-16 

Strict.  Good  Mlddltng...l0  9-16  lo  11-16  10  11-16 

Middling  Fair .  10  16  16  n  1-16  11  1-16 

Fair .  11  9-16  11  11-16  11  11-16 

ST  A  IN  KD. 

Gooil  Ordinary . 7  3-16  i  Low  Middling.  ...  8  13-16 

Strict  Good  Ord. ... .  7%  I  Middling  .  9  11-16 

Hops  -  On  export  account  the  demand  la  fair  for 
new  crop  States,  on  strictly  flr<t.elus.s  sample*  how¬ 
ever;  otherwise  there  Is  little  passing  nnd  values  are 
Without  cliange.  American  Hops— N.  V.  State  new 
crop,  choice, 21®22o;  prime.  18  ‘•20c  crop  Of  1686,  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  10.613c,  do,  1885,  heat,  8uo toe;  do  medium, 
<i  (t 7c;  do  common,  380c;  Pacific  Coast,  crop  isSfl,  best, 
13'a)15c:  do  common  to  good,  ld'eiVifdn  ikki,  good  to 
prime.  6',r,9c;  Foreign  -Germans,  crop  188$.  host,  ia®i5c 
do,  common  to  fair,  10®  12c. 

Poultry.  -Urs.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn- 
sylvnnla,  per  ft,  II®  12c;  fowls,  West.,  per  ft,  U®l'2c, 
do  southern,  do,  — <i  -c;  roosters,  old.  per  lb,  6kjc; 
turkeys,  ter  ft  100«1?C;  ducks,  western  pet  pair, 
lvalue;  chickens,  near  by,  per  lb.  lu}tj®12c;  do,  medium 
to  good,  per  ft,  --(A—c:  do,  western,  per  1b.  10J^@Uc; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  $1  i.v.tl  so. 

Font.TUT.  -UitKssttu.  lurkeys.  per  pound,  at  8 
Wile;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  l‘2)$®I8c-,  do, 
weal  lots],  prime,  rJ.t’i'Jtgc  old  cocks,  per  ft, 
7c,  Squabs,  white,  per  do*.  89  25c«2  50:  Squabs,  dark 
per  dox.  81  Via l  TSidm'ks.PhlladelphUi.Bpriug,  per  ft, 14 
®16c;  do.  Long  Island,  do.  per  ft.  llSftlbe  do  old, 
choice.  U®  12c;  chickens,  spring.  Philadelphia,  large, 
per  lb.  li. j,18c: do  do.  do.  mixed  per  ft.  — 'si—  ejdo  ao 
western,  per  lb,  lifetime:  ‘lo  do  slate,  I2®l'2hjc 

UAjti:.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  *1  15®1  25,Orouse, prime, 
per  pair  60«t,7.'ic:  partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  60®#1. 

Fkko.— yuoted  at  &0®85O.  for  41J  ft; spring  and  win¬ 
ter  so  ft?,  7)}*®SOe;  8(1  lbs.  TJ^iiiCVVaC.  luO  lbs.  90c 
®#t;  sharps.  Sinai  d7M.  ltye  Feed,  nominal  at  90® 
95c.;  screenings,  65®75e. 

Fruits.— <-hk*u.— Apples,  red,  per  bbl.  81  50:yi2  90;  do 
pippin,  per  bbl,  75e<<i2ft';  Watermelons,  Jersey,  per  100 
i8ui.ll  do  Interior,  per  10n.  Lib;  Grapes.  per  10,  2<610c. 
Peaches,  Jersey  yellow,  per  basket,  l  AOuu'I  00;  do  do 
red  and  white,  per  basket.  1  00 ?*1  25;  do  do  prime, 
per  banker,  sn<490c;  do  do  common,  per  basket.  30 
imtOc:  Pears,  Bartlett,  near-by.  per  bill,  StOUti#  W;  do 
Howell,  do,  82  25:4,2  50;  do  common,  do,  *1  50® 2;  musk- 
melons.  Jersey  per  bbl,  #l/i-2  00.  Plums,  Damson, 
per  hbl,  Sfidnqifi;  do  do  per  craUi,  #1®1  23;  do  Kellie 
Glnude,  per  bbl,  StaToiii:  dodo  per  crate.  »1  756*2  1)0; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl,  $6  50® 
7  50;  do  do  do  per  crate.  g'J  25®  2  13. 

Fruits.—  Drisd.— yuotatious  are  for:  Apples— 
Choice  Evaporated,  new,  lie;  do.  prime,  llfiie;  do  infe¬ 
rior,  914c:  do  sliced,  new.  P-g-iSc,  do  State  quarters, 
old,  — ® — C-:  Ohio  and  .Michigan,  quarters,  old,  bbls, 
~®  -0:  apple*  old,  1,4  -C.  •  berries- pitted, new,  18 

®2'k:.  Uaspberrles— evaporated,  uew,  26c  Blackber 
lies  Sun -drted,  ® -c  ,lo  prune,  new,  9)40.  Peaches. 
Georg la.evaporated,  impeded,  — c.  do  do  sun-dried 
peeled,  Uow  15^18c:  do  Delaware,  evaporated, 


*THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

lfl  In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

- FOR  GRINDING - 

$  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

■  iff.  All  I  f)  1  LITrr  each  sot  of  Grinding  Plates  t.o  grind 
WE  llUAnAN  I  tt  5,000  to  8,000  Buahela  of  Grain. 

•  ■•w  auini  UTrr  more  work  and  better  work  with 
WE  UuAnAN  I  tt  equal  power  than  can  ba  done  on 
— any  other  mill. 

■~j  »l/p  A||  ADA  UTrr  the  strongest  and  best  mill  made, 
^  W t  UUAnAri  I  Ct  and  the  cheapest,  when  you  con¬ 


sider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts, 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
*kd‘and  Testimonial  Circular.  u« 


THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


The  finest  stock  of*  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear. 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  to  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES  FREE 


The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  September  presents  a  heavy  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  condition  of  cotton,  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  with  little  change  in  the  status  of 
wheat  and  other  small  grains.  The  high 
promise  of  the  cotton  crop  has  boon  reduced 
over  ten  points,  from  08. !i  to  fift  8,  the  effect  of 
excessive  rains  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
drought  in  the  Oulf  States.  Serious  shedding* 
of  bolls  has  resulted  from  both  causes.  The 
boll  worm  and  caterpillar  have  a  wide  distri¬ 
bution,  doing  some  damage  already,  and 
throating  still  heavier  loss.  The  State  aver¬ 
ages  are:  Virginia,  88;  North  Carolina,  80: 
South  Carolina,  HO;  Georgia.  84;  Florida,  88; 
Alabama,  81;  Mississippi.  88;  Louisiana,  80: 
Texas.  77 ;  Arkansas,  88;  Tennessee,  78.  There 
is  a  further  loss  m  the  condition  of  Indian 
corn  from  80.5  to  72.8  per  cent.,  four  points 
lower  than  last  year’s  crop  in  September. 
The  memorable  crop  failure  of  1*78  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  00  in  September  and  00  iu  October, 
some  improvement  having  resulted  from  a 
more  favorable  condition..  The  depreciation 
is  nearly  all  in  tho  West.  The  State-  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  those  of  the  Gulf  report 
larger  crops  than  those  of  last  year,  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  disaster,  lu  tho  seven 
corn  surplus  States  the  averuge  of  last  month 
was  75,  now  54.  The  figures  are;  Ohio,  80; 
Indiana,  <U ;  Illinois,  57 ;  Iowa,  78;  Missouri, 
I), ;  Kansas,  48;  Nebraska,  72.  The  average  of 
New  York  anti  Pennsylvania  is  £Mi,  of  Georgia, 
04.  of  Texas  88,  of  Tennessee  8ti  and  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  69.  The  average  condition  of  winter 
and  spring  wheat  when  harvested  is  82,  last 
year  87.81.  In  1885.  72.  In  the  spring  wheat 
region,  Dakota  returns  8‘J,  a  small  gain;  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Wisconsin  72,  Iowa  71,  and  Ne¬ 
braska  7ii,  a  slight  reduction  from  last  raon  h 
The  increase  of  acreage  will  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  still  less  between  the  present  crop  and 
that  of  1886.  The  average  for  rye  is  82.2,  that 
Of  oats  88.4  against  S5.fi  last  mouth  showing  a 
slight  decline.  The  average  for  barley  is  88, 
against  82.fi  last  mouth.  A  reduction  in  buck¬ 
wheat.  has  occurred,  from  99  last  mouth  to 
89.  The  average  condition  for  potatoes  is 
very  much  reduced,  from  80.8  last  month  to 
67.8.  This  is  four  points  lower  than  in  1881, 
and  the  lowest  record  for  September  that 
the  Department  has  ever  recorded.  The 
redaction  is  mainly  in  the  West.  The  Maine 
average  is  78,  that  of  New  York  81,  and  ol‘ 
Pennsylvania  76.  The  Michigan  average  is 
39,  that  of  Illinois,  40;  Indiana,  48;  Ohio,  52; 
Iowa,  58;  Missouri,  77;  Kansas  62g  Nebraska, 
(is.  The  condition  of  cigar  tobacco  is  high 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  depressed 
slightly  in  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin.  There 
is  a  slight  improvement  iu  eastern  shipping 
tobacco  and  further  depression  in  western. 
Condition  in  Virginia,  ST;  North  Carolina,  89; 
Tennessee,  60;  Kentucky,  55;  Ohio,  55;  liuli- 
nua,  18;  Illinois,  52;  Missouri,  59. 

The  weather  crop  buLletiu  of  the  Signal 
Office  for  the  week  ending  September  10,  says: 

During  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been 
reported  as  favorable  to  growing  crops  iu 
Massachusetts  ami  North  Carolina  and  un¬ 
favorable  iu  Tenuessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina.  Iu  the  corn- 
growing  region  the  crop  reported  10  have  been 
harvested  below  the  average  in  Nebraska,  as 
out  of  danger  from  frost  in  Minnesota,  more 
ruiu  needed  for  late  ecru  iu  Central  and 
Western  Kansas  and  cutting  iu  progress  in 
Michigan.  The  weather  is  reported  to  have 
been  too  dry  iu  the  cotton  region  of  South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  dam¬ 
aged  by  worms  m  .Mississippi,  Iu  the  tobacco 
regions  ol  Tennessee,  Kent  ucky  and  Ohio  tho 
deficiency  iu  rainfall  is  re|iortetl  to  have  been 
injurious,  while  in  North  Carolina  the  w  eather 
has  been  favorable.  Pasture*  tire  reported 
good  from  Nebraska,  as  improved  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Michigan  and  Northern  Illinois,  and  as 
dried  up  in  Southern  illiuois.  Light  frost  Is 
reported  to  have  Injured  sweet  potatoes  iu 
Northwestern  North  Carolina  on  the  2d,  and  as 
having  occurred  in  Northern  Illinois  on  the 
8th.  Killing  frosts  were  reported  on  the  10th 
from  Central  Minnesota  and  Upper  Michigan, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  llth  from  North¬ 
ern  Vermont 


G.  H.  GRIMM  &  CO 

*  A 


00  YOU  NEED  AN  EVAPORATOR 


for  maple,  sorghum*  cider,  or  fruit  jellies?  Examine  the  CHAMPION  and  von  will  buy  uo 
other.  It,  has  mode  maple  sugar-making  n  pleasure  where  it  was  formerly  a  drudgery  in  hundreds 
of  camps  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  New  York  snd  Vermont.  It  will  do  the 
game  for  you,  and  put  money  ill  your  pc.>oJ»et  by  -riving  you  a  better  price  for  ‘‘gilt-edged ’* 
products.  Don't  put  off  fitting  up  your  cuuip  until  cold  weather;  now  is  the  time.  Examine  the 
CHAMPION  at  your  State  Fair.  [Mention  this  paper.J  Address  as  above,  stating  size  of  camp. 


jjruifu,  ir'«  id  a  1^;  uu 

peeled,  2S®8ijc;  do  do  tlo  unpeeled,  16®  13c, 

Potatoes.  -  Ling  Island  Rose,  per  bbl,  #2  0064#215' 
Jersey  Rose,  per  bbl.  41  3t®l  75.  sweet,  Virginia 
choice  yellow,  per  bbl.  *2  >'  :9  75:  do,  do,  yel' 
low,  r»>or  to  fair,  per  bbl,  #2  GO*'.  25  do  Jersey,  choice 
per  bbl,  #2  75®. <  Us  Corn,  large,  per  bid.  #2  00  *  2  50,  do 
small,  do.  75c, si  2c  Cucumbers,  pickles,  per  l.WW.  Si  50 
®2  00;  Egg  plant.  Long  Island,  per  bbl,  ; 

Onions,  Connecticut  red.  per  bbl,  32  25  <*'2  50.  do, 
Orange  County  red,  tier  bbl.,  SI  50® 2  25;  do,  yellow-, 
per  bid.,  SI  75  ,«2  76;  Tomatoes,  perorate,  60'tkTso!  Cab 
bages.  Long  Island,  per  1UU,  #b®8;  Beaus,  Lima,  per 
bag,  $1  SOtgl  75. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— provisions.— Pork.— .Mess,  quoted  at 
$l.‘i  -0  for  Old;  $16  50  for  uew  City  Short  Clear 
S16  73®  17  3o  and  western  do.  |15  7V.<.  hi  25;  Extra  Prime 
$13;  Prime  Mess,  nominal;  Famrly  Mess,  $1,  U0®19. 
BKKK-Cuy  Extra  India  Aless.  nominal.  Extra  Mess, 

In  barrels.  S7  50648;  Packet,  #K®9  5U;  Plate,  $7  50®8. 
Family  Me**.  #3®*  50.  Bbkk  H  ot*,  quoted  at  #16  00 
Wlh  f>0  at  West.  Oct  Mkats.  Pickled  Shoulders,  tie; 
Pickled  flams.  I214C;  Pickled  Bellies,  quoted.  9Luc 
for  12  ft  average;  Pickled  Hams,  l'2Jq®12Hc;  Pickled 
shoulders,  SIraSc;  Smoked  Ham*.  134a:;  Smoked 
Shoulders,  6'H<‘  M to ni-Ks.  —  Long  Clear  m  New  fork 
quoted  94*2.  URkssr.ti  Hoos  Heavy  to  light  averages 
are  weak,  while  pigs  commaud  very  full  rates.  City 
Heavy  to  Light, It*  MJtae*.  Pigs.  7',le.  Lx  Kb.- Western 
steam  spot  for  homo  use,  at  6  7?Ss®6.32>ac:  refined 
quoted  ut  7e;  City  Steam,  6.70c.  Continent;  South 
American,  7,40c;  October.  6.72®6.79c;  November, 
6.67*0.6. Tie;  December,  6.6i®6.72c;  January,  6.T2®b,7Sc; 
February,  6. 7V<i6.S2o. 

Kai.timou.ic,  Md.  Pitovtsiciss  arc  steady  Mess 
Pork,  >18  25  .*  16  30;  Bulkmestts  Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib 
Sides,  packed,  1  Lt  y>\ic.  Bacon— Shoulder*,  748**5*0; 
Clear  Klb  Sides.  104,1:. Hums,  ldOtpuJliShe,  Lord — Keflueil 
at  8c. 

St  oouis . — Provisions  were  easy.  Pork.— Irregu¬ 
lar.  New  #15  50;  Laku. -quoted  at  #6  50.  Dry  Salt 
Mkats.  Boxed  Shoulders,  #3  75;  Long  clear,  #9  00; 
clear  ribs.  #9  i-'q .  short  clear,  #9  33.  Bacon- 
Boxed  Shoulders,  46  25;  Long  clear,  #9  75;  clear 
Hits.  #9  T5®9  Si'-i,  short  clear,  #10  I0®10  12m, 
i'MtcAuo  -Misa  Pork.  613  50.  Lard.- #6  40.  Short 
Rib  aides  (loose).  Sv  s-dv:  dry  suited  shoulders,  boxed, 
#3  35;  short  clear  sides,  Boxer ,  #'.*  30. 

DAIRY  AND  KUG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Huttru- Creamery. —West.,  best,  23'^® 
‘2lc;do,prime  20® 22c;  (to.  good,  18®  19c;  do  poor.  16®  He, 
State, extra,  palls,  24c.  do  do  tubs.hji^gjlc;  State  dairy, 
new -Ualf-tlrkms,  tutw,  best,  23c,  do  do  hue,  '2U®22e; 
do.  do.  good.  13  4 19c;  do  do,  poor  16®  17c;  Westt  rn— 
Intlmiloii  creamery,  best,  isgilDo;  do,  Hue.  16®17e; 
Western  dtilry,  fine,  ISe;  do,  fair,  I6®l7c;  do, 
faeiurv,  early  make,  tlrklus,  beat.  17c;  do,  do,  do 
do  prime,  i*.  t*  i-^,c  do  do  do  tubs,  best,  lSJ^c;  do  do 
do  do  prbue,  lile;  do  do  late  make,  best,  i6®lbW;; 
(lodo  (to  do  prime.  lSIftc;  do  do  do.  do,  good,  U®lac 
do  do,  poor,  11  1,  UriiC. 

Citkusr..  Factory,  best  white,  11  Sail  He;  do.  best 
colored,  lit;  til  Um';  do,  good,  1 1® ll.qe- nlgtu  skims, 
mediuiu,  s*48Wc;  night  do.  prime,  9®9j#c;  Ohio  fac¬ 
tory,  flue,  lie;  do  doialr,  SJawdAtc. 

Koos.  Slate,  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh  laid,  per  dos. 
|9q,  xJOe;  Michigan,  north  Ohio  and  Indiana,  fancy 
fresh.  1  '0;  Western,  choice,  KSr ®lJe;  do  common.  It 
®l7c.  Canadian,  i8®i‘Je. 

Boston,  Mass.  Butter.— quiet.  Western  Extra 
Creamery ,  2  »®'.’3e.  N,  Y.  and  Vermont  Extra,  26c,  Vcr 
lUntil  Dairy  Extra,  21®22e.  Cheese  dull.  Best  New 
York  and  Vermont.  V2c.  Eggs  steady.  Eastern  ex- 
ira»,  21c;  western,  fresh,  — c. 

st.  Louis,  Mo.— Buttkb,— Was  firmer.  Creamery, 
21®iMc,  Dairy,  16i®21e;  Eggs— li®l2c. 

Chicauo.IU  Ut  irku.  Creamery.  17®23,qjc;  dairy,  13 
®  19c.  Kuos,  fresh  Northern,  Ui®17c  per  uox. 

KLOPRAND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.  Wiikat.—  Ungraded  Spring,  lile;  Vu- 
rutled  Red,  t i®814kc;  NO-  3  Red,  :,e;  No.  4  lied,  ',9  F; 
No.  2  Red  for  September,  ;s4^ u,7Kt*e:  do,  for  Ocl°- 
ber,  79  l-l!i®79  9  it,c:  *u»  for  November,  3tu^®80  13- 16c ; 
no.  for  December,  91  15  l(kg92  7-WC:  do  for  January, 
s  1' li.fcg^e;  do  for  February,  80^*,  -ll.e.ilo  for  April, 
81164® Fie;  do  May,  si  ,  .sskc,  do  for  June,  88>fcC:  do 
for  December.  1939,  kj$#®92Uc.  Cons.  —  Ungraded 
Mixed  al  -d^M&IWu:  No.  V,  90ia 'U.vnqe;  No.  2  tor  Sep- 
nitier,  30|$e  do  for  October,  lUuB  ikjp-;  do  for  Novetu 
ber,  3nrig'f.'1'9v',  do  for  Decemlver,  ioilt® 30  15- loe;  do 
tor  May,  32  3-i6u|32<Hic-  OATU.-  Nt>.  a,  do,  White, 

331  s 'Sle .  No.  2.  3S,a-o%e;  do  White.  34‘rc;  No.  1 
Welle,  lie;  Mixed  Western,  34®33e  White  do,  JS® -lie; 
No  '2  Whip'  fur  Cctobcr  35c;  No,  2  for  September.  S2‘a 
®321>e;  do  for  October.  33l;e,  do  tor  Novembt'r.  SJHe: 
do  for  Docembejr,  .tie. 

Ft  nun  asd  3lK.u_-Fi.otiu.  tjuntatlons:  Flue  2  (JU 
®2  75;  latter  Tor  fancy.  Superfine,  #2  5o®3  IU;  Extra 
No.  2,  #2  9Ba*3  10.  Good  to  Faucy  Extra  sutu*.  $8  30®;  l.m; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  #3  00®3  40;  Good  to 
Cholec  Extra  Western,  $3  30®  1  95;  common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  #3  Wi*3  90;  Good  10  Fancy,  #;  ltKj.4  Sil, 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  #3  iK)®3  it);  Clear,  #3  63  v 
4  15;  Rye  Mixture,  #5  63®;  15;  Straight,  $;  00®;  50; 
Patent,  #4  3o®4  Wi;  Patent  Winter  Wheat,  Extra,  #4  10 
®#4  90;  City  Mill  Extra  for  West  Indie*,  #4  15® 
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WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS 


per  90  lb;  do,  Ido  lb  at  #4  25; do,  7Sft,  at  #4  40;  West¬ 
ern  do  td  ft,  nt  $3  U'i;  ulilfi  Lambs.  57  ft,  at  .y^c  per 
ft;  Pennsylvania  Ewes,  W>9  lb  average,  at-  l!;e  per  lb; 
Stale  do,  S9  lb,  at  4kjO,  Bueks.  llu  ft,  at  :ie,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Limbs,  74  ft.  at  6c .  State  do,  57!^  Ib  at  #6  10 
per  lit  ft;  Kentucky  Sheep.  *9  ft  average,  at  i;  25  tier 
100  ft;  do  93  lb  at  St 35; Kentucky  Lambs.  1.4  lb,  at  b^c 
per  ft;  Kentucky  Sheep,  J5  lb  average  at  ,?4  80  per  lo0 
lb.  Kentucky  1.  unit  is,  f.j  ft  at  rc  per  lb;  State  Sheep, 
60  lb  average,  at  $4  50  per  HYi  lb:  Cauadu  do,  100  lb,  at 
$1  75;  State  Lambs,  63  lb  at  #6  35;  State  sheep.  74  lb  av¬ 
erage.  al  #i  20  per  100  lb;  Canada  do.  137  lb,  at  $4  50; 
State  Limbs,  65  Ib.  ui  S3  72kj;  CameJa  do,  74  1b,  ac 
S'J  65,  do  64  Ib,  ac  $6  |3. 

Hous,  —Receipts  for  six  ilays,  '37,5?2  bead,  against  26.- 
9frJ  head  for  saute  lltue  Iasi  went,  state  Hogs,  255 
ft.  average,  at  $i7  >  per  loo  ft;  do  256  a.  at  »5  IS;  do 
1  ou  lb,  at  *5  'll;  •‘Roughg,"  360  Ib,  at  #4  75,  do.  J45  lb,  at 
#3;  state  Hogs,  2s 2  lb  average,  at  *5  50  per  1O0  ib;  do  233 
lb,  at  $3  W;  Roughs,  1S3  1L,  ut  $4  oO. 

BTFPALO.— Cattle —Receipts  for  Week,  9,920  head; 
for  same  time  last  week,  10,890  head.  Shkui-.— Re¬ 
ceipt*  for  week,  .wi.SlAi  head:  for  sniue  lime  Iasi  week, 
35. -iX)  head;  Good  to  choice  quiet  and  w  tax  at  #4®  i  49; 
common  to  fair  dull  and  uonunal,  CauatLa  Limns, 
weaker;  all  offerings  tRkun  at  *3  73*6  tO.  Huos  Re¬ 
ceipt*  for  week,  W.OSi  Quad,  for  *  me  time  last  week, 
58,470  head.  .Maraet  steady  with  good  Uemaltd.  Light 
Pigs,  St  5D®5;  iltxed  Pigs  and  Light  Yorkers,  #3  no® 
5  25:  Selected  Yorkers,  $3  30®3  85;  Selected  medium 
weights.  $5  ;5®5  55,  others  unchanged  coarse  mixed 
Heavy  Ends,  #4  lLt.it, A  70;  Stags,  #4®  I  99;  all  offerings 

. 

CntdALio.— Cattlic.— Market  steady.  Shipping  steers 
#3®5, Stockers  an  !  feeders,  SliYu-S  15;  Cows,  bulls  and 
Mixed,  #1  50vu,i  Ai;  Texas  cuttle.  $1  '“®3  SO;  western 
range  s  were  steady.  Hous.— Mixed,  $1 10®5  20:  heavy 
$4  S3®5  40;  Light,  $4  StCpS  A 1;  Kougn  and  skips,  $8  50® 
4  id;  Sheep.-.' Market  steady.  Natives  #S®4  25;  west¬ 
ern,  #3  10®3  65;  Texans,  $3yj,3  60;  iambs,  #4®  4  25  per 
1IX)  lb. 


—Superfine,  #8  13® a  .73,  and  fancy,  #3  40®350-  Coos 
Mkau— YeJIow  Western  quoted  at  #2  60®2  95;  and 
Brandywine  #2  35® 2  95. 

BALTlttpiUt,  Md.— Flour  quiet,  Howard  street  and 
Western  Superfine,  #2  '2.Vig  75;  do  extra,  g,U*.i*i3  tO; 
family, #9  iftatJS.CU)  nUlls.supertiue,  #2  25®  2  62;  do  ex¬ 
tra.  #»0d®:i  ah  do  Rio  Brands,  «;  I5®l.vi;  Patapseo  fa¬ 
mily.  #4  75;  do  superlative  patent,  S3  9  .W  UK  AT- -South¬ 
ern  ted.  Ts^lc;  do  Amber,  91  40  Sic;  Western  eas¬ 
ier,  closing  quiet.  No.  2  Winter  Red  Spot,  Tl-V  bid; 

or  Uulober.  7 ' ;;  q,  do  f.ir  December.  91-ig® 
siLjc.  Cons  -Southern  higher  and  Arm.  White.  .18 
to  59c  Yellow,  55  to  56c;  Western  firm,  dull.  Mixed 
spot,  50o;  October.  »9ki®49f»c.  Ox T*.— Southern  :»i*i 
35c;  Western,  White.  34  to  HSc;  Western  Sllxtsl,  31® 
.vJCjC;  Pennsylvania,  j0  to  35c.  Ut t.— Higher  ac 
55®57c. 

Bostos,  Mitas.— Flour  quiet.  Common  Extras.  #3  15® 
3  in.  Spring  Wheat  Patcuts.  choice  to  fancy. #;  75i«.  1  90 
Corn — Steady.  Steamer  Yellow,  5<> 46*057 He;  Steamer 
Mixed.  55c Si-  Oats— Strong.  No.  2  st  Qlte,  37Hc;  Shori*. 
quJct;  31ldd lings,  per  ton,  $I7®20;  Winter  shorts,  *18; 
spring  do,  #17. 

St.  Louts,  ilo.  Wheat.— No.  2  Red  Cosh,  69He;  Octo¬ 
ber,  bJuttlFHc-  Novotubcr,  7uLJ®7i‘*'tc,  Decombur,  72® 
72>*c;  May,  ?*'< a7:tHu-  Cora— Easy  Cash,  3 is.  v4l'V', 
LE'tober,  W4»i9.!8vxc;  November,  39c.  uats  -Steady. 
Cush,  2*;hyj*2.v.  November,  ‘23c;  May,  25}*c.  Rye— Low 
erat  46t^c.  selling. 

ClUCAUO.— Wheat.— No  2  Spring,  <79 Mi  'LbSlyC;  No.  3 
Spring,  6.SL®-:  No.  2  Red.  TUWc  asked;  Corn— No.  ‘2,  42e; 
Oats— No.  2.  25IjC;  Rye— No.  2,  46c;  Barley -No. 2.  ,uc. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS, 


Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  17, 1387. 

Milch  Cows.— Receipt*  this  week  are  75  head. 
There  is  a  continued  good  demand  for  the  best  grades 
of  Mlleb  Cows  and  all  grades  are  selling  fairly.  Re¬ 
ported  sale*  have  been  at  S:LV.t33. 

Bekvks.— West  Virginia  Steers,  1.590  lb.  al  $5  25  per 
UH)  ft;  do  1.726  ft.  a'c  #1  75;  do.  1,123  lb,  nt  #.  HI; 
Kentuiky  do,  l,u5.  ft,  at  #3  -0,  do,  1,017  ft,  at  ss  R); 
do  1,044  Ib,  at  *.i  13;  '  >hlo  do,  |,;Ht  ft.  at  »i  95;  Uo 
1,501  ib.  at  S3  15;  Western  "Stockers,"  1,021  lb  average, 
at  tS  per  III)  ft  ;  Chicago  Bulls,  1,413  lb,  at  #2  23,  cm- 
cago  steers,  1.S3S  lb  averuge.  at  #3  in  per  100  ft;  do, 
1,3.0  ft.  Rt  #5  20;  do.  ft.  ;U  *5  I0.dO,r,SG{  lb  At  #3.0; 
Keultteky  do,  I. IBS  tt  at  #3  5>'.  do  lts.1  ft  :U  #3  tvY.West  Va. 
do.  1.272  ft,  ul  #4  *0;  do  1,150  1b.  al  40;  State  Liven, 
1.900  ft  at  S3  III  Bulls,  L-’Of'  Ib.  ut  »2  35,  do,  1,8.4  ft,  ut 
#2  AN;  Dry  Cows,  8,6  »  ai  #2  12Nj;  West  Virginia  Steers, 
1.  169  ft  a  v  el  are,  at  .88  *5  pet  lOu  ft:  do,  1,141  lb  at  4.1  35; 
do,  i.llti  lb,  at  #3  75;  India  tin  ilo,  1,121  ft,  at  #3 
Buffalo  Bulls,  l,39fi  ft  at  42*7».  Kentucky  Steers,  H2i 
ft  average,  ut  >5  is  per  Ui  ft,  do  l,;ns  a>,  at  *3  11,  ,io, 
1433  ,  at  «5  Oft;  Buffalo  do  1270  ft,  al  >1  stk  do  1925  ft.  at 
#4  9.i;  do  12-2  lb  at  #1  15;  do  1216  lb  nt  #4  .»  Virginia  do 
1150  lb  at  #3  iki;  do  tint,  lb  ai  #4;  sLttedo  1447  lb  ul  S3  su 
do,  151.9  lb  at  #5  Id.  Hull?  79ult>  ut  #2  23;  Ohio  Sie.  rs. 
1,314  ft  average,  al  *1 9ft  per  100  ft,  d>i  15.J0  lb  at  #4  Id; 
do  125 •  lb  nt  44  ID.  Kentucky  ,lo  1171  ft.  at  83  >1;  do 
1255  tt  ul  #4  Id;  virgin!*  do,  1092  ft  at  tS  ft);  Indiana  do 
112ft  ft  at  #9  2S;  do  1,200  ft  at  #3  HI;  Cflletigti  do  J167  lb 
at  #4  25  do  ldlk}  1b,  :n  #4  ’ki.  Indian  Ueiiers  742  ft,  At 
42  V':  Ohio  Steers,  lias  tb  average,  at  4 1  on  per  lie  ft; 
do  1342  ft,  at  44  ai, Kentucky  do,  Ia07  lb  at  44  at).  Jo  1271 
lb,  at  #1  S3;  do  1,25(1  lb  at  #4  63;  do  1217  Ih  at  44  35; 
Ohio  Steers,  1500  lb  averuge,  at  #5  13  per  U»>  ft;  do  HIS 
ft,  at  #4  60;  Virginia  do,  Uiu  ft,  at  #1,  Bulls,  L391  lb  at 
#2  65. 

Calves.— Grosser*.  282  o> .  average,  at  2-340  per  lb; 
Fed  Calves,  lri  ft,  at  t'-ye  mixed  <b>.  259  ft  ut  v.  do, 
171  ft,  ai  5e;  veals,  l.aj  ft,  ul  tci  uo.  tut)  lb.  at  7c;  do,  16u 
ll>,  nt  Stjc:  Llru*»er>.  .*  >  ft  averng.  ut  *3  r  p,  1  in.  tb; 
mixed  calves,  x 71  m.  at  #3;  \  eal*.  296  tb,  average;  at  6c 
per  ft;  do,  131  lb,  at  Sc;  veaK.  210  ft  average,  at  sc  per 
ft;  Grusaers,  2s0  Ib,  at  8c. 

3HKKI'  A.SU  LaMUS,— Receipts  for  six  day*,  89  7119 
head,  agnlust  46,156  head  lor  tho  same  time  last  week. 
Kentucky  Sheep,  N9  tb  average,  at  #4  21  per  UK!  ft; 
Territory  do,  1119  I b,  at*  si  w;  Western  sheep,  ltd  lb 
average,  at  $1  s5  per  1U0  lb;  West  Virginia  do,  Sd  Ib, 
at  #4;  L'hio  Lambs,  i*4Mj  Ib.  at  #6  65;  West  Virginia  do, 
56  ft,  at  #5  75;  Ohio  Sheep,  SuLg  ft  average,  at  #4  12Mj 
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The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  urln- 
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NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  straw.— The  demand  Is  almost  entirely 
for  prime  stock,  which  is  firmly  held,  but  inferior 
Btutx  is  In  liberal  supply  aud  is  freely  offered.  Hay— 
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A  PLAN  FOlt  ESCAPE. 

chapter  iv. — (Continued.) 

Uncle  Nathan  smiled  grimly  as  lie  put  his 
band  on  John’s  leg  and  examined  the  slight 
wound.  He  had  never  before  been  quite  able 
to  forget  that  John  was  only  “  the  Widder 
Rockwell  s  boy.” 

“Ye  done  well  boy  !  Ye  done  well.”  He 
muttered  as  he  satisfied  himself  that  no  serious 
damage  had  been  done.  “  Them  guards  can’t 
hit  a  barn  door.  But  what  made  ye  go  after 
them  posies?  Ye  don’t  wanter  risk  a 
shot  like  that  ’thout  ye  can  git  a  grip  on  some 
R eb’s  throat.” 

“  Archie  wanted  ’em  ”  said  John  simply. 
He  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  any 
other  reason,  but  Archie  looked  at  him  and 
smiled,  and  they  understood  each  other. 

The  group  of  men,  old  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  had  gathered  in  the  sand,  viewed 
the  sick  boy  compassionately.  The  old  home 
feeling  came  strongly  to  them  as  they  watched 
him.  It  seemed  so  terrible  for  him,  the  baby 
of  the  company,  to  be  dying  here,  and  they 
unable  to  help  him  or  sooth  his  sufferings. 
How  different  such  a  sickness  would  have 
been  at  home  where  all  “the  folks”  would 
hasten  with  words  of  the  tend  crest  consolation 
to  draw  the  sting  from  death.  These  rough 
men  did  their  best  to  speak  tenderly,  but  home 
was  too  far  away  and  the  “  winimon  folks” 
could  not  come. 

“  Done  it  fer  him  did  ye  ?”  Said  Uncle  Na¬ 
than  as  he  brushed  the  hair  away  from  Arch¬ 
ie’s  forehead.  “It  takes  grit  I  tell  ye  to  do 
secli  things.  It  takes  men  from  the  State  o’ 
Maine  ter  show  them  Rebels  what  grit  is. 
Thems  the  kind  o’  men  we  raise  to  our  town. 
Old  Breeze  town  don’t  never  take  no  back 
seat.”  He  addressed  this  boasting  remark  to 
the  prison  in  general. 

“But  what  made  that  fust  Rebel  hold  up 
his  gun — he  might  have  shot  clean  through 
ye  with  half  an  eye.” 

“I  don’t  know  ’’answered  John.  “I  see 
him  drop  the  pint  of  his  guu  an’  1  give  a  jump 

“An’  ye  done  well  John,  yc  done  well.  Give 
me  fifty  sech  men  as  you  bo,  an’  I’ll  be  out  of 
this  yard  in  half  an  hour.  I  see  ’em  take  that 
fust  Rebel  down.  They’ll  court-martial  him 
I  ’apose.  It  beats  all  how  they  do  business. 
When  they  git  a  decent  man  on  guard,  they 
shoot  him  jest  to  keep  in  practice.  It  beats 
all,”  and  Uncle  Nathan,  with  a  growl  at  the 
imperfect  military  system  of  the  Confederacy, 
started  away. 

He  paused  at  the  end  of  a  few  steps,  and 
came  slowly  back.  His  face  showed  that 
something  of  great  importance  was  coming. 
He  pulled  from  beneath  his  coat  the  rude  flag 
he  had  carried  so  sacredly.  Ho  pushed  the 
little  banner  into  John’s  hand  as  he  said:— 
“I’ll  make  ye  a  present  of  that.  I’ll  warrant 
you’ll  keep  it  too.  It  takes  men  o’ grit  to  do 
sech  a  thing  as  that  is,  I  tell  ye.  I  hadn’t  no 
idee  the  Widder  Rockwell’s  boy  hed  ser  much 
in  him.  I’m  proud  of  ye — yes  I  be” — and  he 
marched  away,  with  a  smile  for  Archie,  while 
John  thrust  the  flag  into  his  pocket. 

Uncle  Nathan  went  away,  but  the  rest  of 
the  men  made  quite  a  visit.  There  was  nothing 
to  do,  and  they  felt  that  they  might  just  as 
well  stop  there  and  talk  in  the  shade,  as  to 
wander  about  in  the  sun.  They  were  all 
desperately  hungry,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  fall  into  a  discussion  of 
foods.  They  bad  held  many  a  Barmecide’s 
feast,  in  the  prison  before-  indeed  their  great¬ 
est  pleasure  lay  iti  attempting  to - 

“  Cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  Pure  imngluuilou  of  a  feast.” 

“T  tell  ye”  begun  Tom  Gove,  “  when  I  git 
back  to  the  State  o’  Maine,  I’m  gouter  git  me 
the  squares:;  meal  you  ever  see.  I  want  me 
some  fish  chowder.  I’m  gonter  git  that  down 
to  Bill  Waterside’s.  Bill  can  make  the  beat 
fish  chowder  that  ever  was  eet.  He  takes  his 
big  kittle  and  puts  him  in  fust  a  layer  o’  fish, 
then  a  thin  patch  o’  pork,  then  a  luyer  o’ 
pertaters,  thou  a  layer  o’  crackers  an’  so  on  to 
the  top.  When  it  comes  out  o’ that  kittle, 
there  ainb  nothin'  better  nowhere,  I  tell  ye.” 

The  water  stood  in  Tom’s  mouth  as  he  gave 
this  receipt.  He  involuntarily  extended  his 
hand  as  if  to  secure  a  plateful  of  the  delicious 
mixture.  Bill  Brown  bad  decided  to  patron¬ 
ize  home  taleut  as  far  as  possible.  Ho  was 
determined  to  secure  a  dish  of  his  mother’s 
baked  beaus. 

“They  beats  everything,”  he  argued.  “I’ve 
seen  my  mother  cook  ’em  time  aud  agin.  She 
parbiles  ’em  over  night,  an’  then  puts  ’em  in  a 
deep  dish  with  a  piece  o’  pork  on  top.  She 
puts  hi  a  little  raerlasses  an’  bates  ’em  kinder 
slow.  There  aint  nothin’  comes  nigh  ’em  for 
taste” — aud  Bill  drew  a  long  breath  as  it  to 


catch  a  faint  whiff  from  the  fragrant  bean- 
pot  just  coming  out  of  his  mother’s  oven. 

Dave  Jackson  was  a  trifle  more  of  an  aris¬ 
tocrat.  It  must  be  stated  in  explanation  that 
Dave’s  mother  was  not  particularly  noted  as 
a  cook. 

“  I’m  gouter  stop  to  Boston  an’  get  me  a 
real  good  ham  an’  eggs.  I  know  a  place  where 
they  cook  eggs  so  they  slide  right  down  your 
throat  without  butter.” 

And  so  the  men  talked  on,  laying  plans  for 
a  time  that  uever  could  come. 

The  crowd  at  last  dropped  away  ami  left 
Archie  aud  John  alone.  The}'  were  glad  of 
the  chance  to  talk. 

“  Tin  sorry  I  made  you  go,  John,”  said  Ar¬ 
chie  gently — “but  you  will  never  be  sorry  for 
it  I’m  sure.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  John,  sturdily  ;  I 
aint  u  mite  hurt,  aud  you  got  your  flowers.” 

“But  it  wasn’t  for  me  that  yon  went,  John. 
I  know  all  about  it,  John,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  all  right  some  day.”  Ho  clasped 
John’s  haud  with  a  pressure  that  both  men 
understood. 

“I  shall  uever  see  her  again  John.  I  am 
sure  of  that  now,  but  I  want  you  to  take  a 
message  from  me— and  you  must  live  through 
here  to  do  it.  I  meant  to  do  so  much  for 
them,  John,  but  it’s  all  passed  now,  aud  I  can 
only  leave  them  to  you.” 

John  listened  without  a  word.  How  gladly 
he  would  take  the  charge.  He  would  live  to 
fulfill  it,  too. 

“I  have  written  her  a  letter,”  said  Archie, 
after  a  little.  “You  must  give  it  to  hor  aud 
tell  her  just  how  1  wrote  aud  sent  it.  Give 
her  my  love,  John,  and  tell  her  that  I  meant 
all  I  have  written  her.  I  thiuk  she  will  be¬ 
lieve  it,  too.  I'm  so  tired,  John.  I  think  I 
will  try  to  sleep  a  little.” 

John  arranged  the  coat  under  Archie’s 
head.  The  little  fellow  closed  his  eyes  and 
slept  like  a  tired  child.  John  sat  beside  him 
and  brushed  the  flies  away  from  the  thin  face. 
JLIc  glanced  at  the  letter  that  Archie  had 
given  him.  It  was  written  on  a  piece  of 
rough  paper  that  had  been  torn  from  some 
package.  The  words  were  traced  with  a  dim 
lead  pencil  and  then  retraced  with  a  pale  ink 
that  Archie  had  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
prisoners.  John  did  not  mean  to  read  the 
letter  hilt  bis  eye  glanced  instinctively  over 
the  rough  page,  and  he  read  it  through 
almost  at  a  glance,  His  heart  gaye  a  great 
throb  as  he  read. 

Dear  Nellie:  I  am  writing  this  in  the 
prison.  It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  wrrite 
to  you,  for  I  do  not  think  I  shall  live  through 
another  week.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  I 
feel  that  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best.  John 
has  promised  to  carry  this  letter  to  you,  aud 
I  know  he  will  live  to  do  it.  He  will  carry  my 
love  to  you,  too.  I  do  wish  you  could  kuovv 
John  as  w'ell  as  I  do.  What  I  wrote  just  bo. 
fore  we  were  captured  was  not  half  strong 
enough.  If  you  love  me  you  never  will  marry 
anyone  till  you  know  just  what  John  is.  He 
loves  you  better  than  he  loves  his  own  life.  I 
know  it,  for  he  would  die  to-day  for  me  be¬ 
cause  I  am  like  you.  Good-bye,  comfort 
mother  the  best  you  cau.  I  did  mean  to  do  so 
much  for  you  but  it's  all  past  now.  John  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  if  you  could  only 
know  him,  you  would  love  him  just  as  well  as 
I  do. — ARCHIE.” 

John  read  this  letter  and  then  folded  it  care¬ 
fully,  tearing  olF  a  piece  from  his  ragged  coat 
to  serve  for  a  covering.  He  opened  his  vest 
and  disclosed  the  piece  of  the  letter  to  Archie 
with  “I  love  you”  written  upon  it.  He  fas¬ 
tened  both  papers  with  the  pin  and  buttoned 
the  vest  tightly  about  his  throat. 

Johu  sat  by  Archie’s  side  till  the  sun  cume 
back  over  the  bright  hills.  Slowly  it  circled 
up  over  the  prison,  gradually  it  destroyed  the 
shade  win- re  Archie  was  lying.  The  sunlight 
fell  directly  in  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and 
turn  as  he  would  John  could  not  keep  him  in 
the  shade.  At  last  he  shook  Archie’s  shoulder 
to  rouse  him.  The  sleeping  man  was  eold  and 
stiff.  Johu  had  been  watching  the  sleep  of 
death. 

The  soldiers  of  the  old  Maine  town  came 
and  viewed  the  body  in  solemn  procession. 
There  was  nothing  they  could  do  or  say. 
They  had  passed  through  too  many  horrors 
already. 

Uncle  Nathan  and  John  carried  the  body 
into  the  shade.  They  threw  a  coat  over  the 
face  and  arranged  the  violets  on  the  breast. 
This  was  all  they  could  do  now.  John’s  log 
troubled  him  somewhat  yet  he  did  his  work. 
As  they  came  back  to  their  old  place  Uncle 
Nathan  whispered  to  John: 

“Are  ye  ready  to  make  a  dash  agin,  and 
push  outer  here?" 

John  nodded.  The  letter  under  his  coat 
throbbed  at  the  thought  of  freedom.  He  felt 
that  he  must  deliver  that  note.  It  had  put  a 
wild  courage  into  his  heart.  Uncle  Nathan 
ehuokled  with  great  satisfaction. 

“I  knowed  ye  would.  I  like  yer  grit  fust 
rate,  We  can  show  them  fellers  wlmt  kind  of 


folks  we  raise  to  home  in  the  state  o’  Maine. 
We  must  leave  the  boys  here  and  make  a 
break  for  the  lines." 

Uncle  Nathan  detailed  his  plan.  A  number 
of  the  prisoners  were  called  for  to  go  out  on 
the  hills  after  firewood.  He  had  gone  once 
aud  noticed  as  he  thought,  a  chance  for  es¬ 
cape.  He  proposed  to  John  to  go  out,  sepa¬ 
rate  the  guards,  beat  them  down,  secure  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  make  for  the 
mountains.  It  was  a  wild  scheme.  Many  a 
prisoner  had  been  killed  attempting  it,  hut 
John  was  still  ready  to  try.  Anything,  rather 
than  endure  another  mouth  of  Andersouville 
life.  The  two  men  shook  hands.  They  were 
willing  to  make  the  trial.  They  went  back  to 
take  a  last  look  at  Archie.  There  was  no 
"scene,”  no  painful  leave-taking.  John  bent 
over  and  cut  away  one  of  the  curls  that  strug¬ 
gled  over  the  dead  man’s  forehead.  They 
threw  the  old  coat  back  over  the  face,  and  it 
was  all  over.  John  and  Uncle  Nathan  secured  a 
position  in  the  squad  of  wood  carriers.  They 
went  out  throngh  the  gates,  determined  never 
to  re-enter  the  m  alive.  As  they  marched  up 
over  the  hills,  they  saw  a  file  of  Rebel  soldiers 
with  a  man  marching  in  the  midst  with  his 
hands  bound  behind  him.  They  were  not  near 
enough  to  recognize  .1  ark  Foster. 

chapter  v. 

“DISHONORABLY  DISCHARGED.” 

When  Jack  Foster  found  himself  alone  in 
the  guardhouse,  bis  first  impulse  was  to  read 
his  letters.  There  was  just  light  enough  in 
the  dim  room  to  enable  him  to  see  the  words 
of  the  letter  that  he  selected  at  random  from 
his  pocket. 

This  selection  was  not,  on  tho  whole  a  hap¬ 
py  one.  It  had  been  written  just  after  Grant 
defeated  Pemberton  and  drove  him  back  into 
Vicksburg.  The  Union  soldiers  bad  marched 
through  the  village.  Lucy  bad  but  spoken 
the  feelings  of  all  Southern  women  when  she 
wrote — “  I  hate  them  all.  If  you  ever  neglect 
your  duty,  or  show  any  mercy  for  these  rob¬ 
bers  and  murderers.  I  will  never  speak  to  you 
again.  But  I  know  you  never  will  come  to 
any  disgrace  for  you  love  me  too  well.” 

Somehow,  Jack  did  not  feel  exactly  com¬ 
fortable  after  reading  this  letter.  What  would 
she  think  of  him  now  {  Ho  had  spared  a  Yan¬ 
kee’s  life,  aud  brought  disgrace  upon  himself. 
Would  she  believe  him  when  he  told  hor  tho 
reason  ? 

The  thought  was  so  unpleasant  that  he 
crowded  the  letters  back  into  his  pocket. 
This  was  the  first  time  they  had  failed  to 
bring  him  consolation.  He  put  his  bauds  in¬ 
to  bis  pockets  aud  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  narrow'  room.  There  was  nothing  partic¬ 
ularly  dreadful  about  the  trial  which  he  knew 
would  soon  be  called,  lie  had  faced  death  too 
many  times  to  fear  it  now,  but  the  thought  of 
Lucy’s  displeasure  nearly  drove  him  wild. 
As  he  paced  slowly  up  aud  down,  he  caught 
the  sound  of  marching  feet  outside. 

“  Halt  !”  Tho  stem  order  brought  both  the 
inarching  guard  aud  himself  to  a  standstill. 
The  door  was  unlocked  aud  thrown  open. 
Peering  out  into  the  bright  light,  Jack  found 
himself  confronted  by  two  lines  of  soldiers 
who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door. 

The  officer  in  command  ordered  Jack  to 
march  out  aud  take  his  place  between  the 
lines  of  soldiers.  Then  at  the  sharp  order, 
“Forward — March!  "the  squad  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  the  commander’s  office.  Juck 
glaueed  at  the  faces  of  tho  guards  as  they 
marched  on.  He  knew  them  all  There  was 
not  a  sign  of  hope  In  any  countenance.  A 
group  of  officers  stood  about  the  door  of  the 
office.  At  the  approach  of  the  guard  they 
passed  inside.  Jack,  at  the  order  followed 
them,  while  the  guard  fell  in  behind  to  cover 
the  entrance.  And  Jack  Foster  found  himself 
on  trial  for  his  life.  It  was  treason  then  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  shoot  a  man  for  doing  what  any  man 
would  have  done,  it  was  a  crime  to  be  merci¬ 
ful.  The  room  was  dismal  and  bare,  in  keeping 
with  war’s  justice.  A  few’  rough  chairs  aud  a 
dirty  table  covered  with  papers  stood  at  oue 
end  A  few  maps  were  hung  upon  the  walls. 
The  floor  ami  walls  were  stained  and  rough. 
Jack  Stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  while 
the  guard  ranged  about  the  sides.  Every  eye 
turned  to  the  prison  commander.  This  per¬ 
sonage  sat  at  tho  little  table.  He  seemed 
glum  aud  savage  aud  the  others  glanced  anx¬ 
iously  at  him.  A  rough,  brutal  looking  man, 
he  glared  augnly  at  Jack,  and  nodded  bis 
head  Impatiently  at  tho  group  of  officers 
gathered  about  lnm,  as  if  anxious  to  have  tho 
case  eudod.  An  example  must  be  made  of 
this  sentinel.  A  few  such  cases,  aud  the 
prisoners  would  break  over  the  walls.  There 
was  no  possible  hope  for  mercy  in  that  sav¬ 
age  face.  Jack  knew  that  his  story  would  bo 
wasted  on  such  a  man.  A  grim,  hard  feeling 
came  over  him,  uud  he  shut  his  teeth  just  as 
ho  used  to  do  when  the  compauy  marched 
into  battle.  He  was  too  proud  to  beg  for  his 
life,  uud  he  knew  ho  had  no  dofouso  that  could 
ever  satisfy  such  a  man.  So  bo  waited  proud¬ 
ly  for  the  result.  J 


The  trial  w’as  a  very  short  one.  The  case 
against  Jack  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  any 
argument.  The  guard  who  had  shot  John 
Rockwell  told  the  story  os  an  outsider  might 
have  seen  it.  Tills  man  stated  that  he  had 
seen  the  lag  Yankee  talking  with  Jack.  He 
had  distinctly  seen  Jack  lower  his  musket,  and 
he  had  noticed  the  Yankee  jump  over  the 
line.  At  this  point  lie  had  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  an  active  part  iu  the  exercise 
himself.  He  had  taken  a  hasty  aim  and  firtd 
Tho  Yankee  was,  in  bis  opiuion,  very  badly 
hurt — his  only  regret  was  that  he  had  not 
killed  him  at  once.  This  story  was  told  in  a 
most  dramatic  manner,  with  many  gestures 
ami  explanatory  remarks.  What  did  this 
man  know  or  care  about  the  violets  or  the 
little  woman  who  had  stood  in  front  of  the 
Yankee  ? 

The  officers  listened  carefully  to  the  story, 
asking  an  occasional  question.  When  the 
fluent  sentinel  had  finished  Ins  oration,  all  eyes 
turned  to  Jack. 

“Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say,”  growled 
the  commander. 

What  could  Jack  say?  How  could  he  tell 
about  the  sick  boy,  and  the  violets  ami  Lucy? 

His  reason  must  remain  tied  to  his  heart, 
for  this  sneering  man  never  would  believe 
him. 

He  looked  straight  into  the  commander’s 
eyes,  as  he  answered  slowly  : 

“Nothing.  I  reckon.” 

That  was  the  end  of  the  trial.  At  an  order 
from  tho  officer,  the  prisoner,  surrounded  by 
the  guards,  marched  out  of  the  room.  Just 
as  Jack  turmd,  he  saw  his  old  captain  rise 
from  his  chair  to  address  the  commander. 
Tho  first  words  fell  upon  Jack’s  ear  :  “I  plead 
for  mercy  for  this  man.  1  have  seen  him 
in  battle,  and  I  kuow  there  is  not  a  braver 
man  in  the  army.”  But  here  tho  door  closed 
and  the  rest  was  never  hoard. 

Who  cau  tell  wlmt  Jack  felt  as  he  marched 
back  to  the  guard-house  <  Who  can  tell  what 
ho  thought  when  the  sentence  came — “To  bo 
shot  at  noon.”  There  are  few  men  who  can 
tell,  few  men  who  ever  live  such  lives.  After 
all  the  years  of  hoping  aud  devotion  it  had 
come  to  this.  And  yet  down  in  his  heart 
there  was  still  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  He 
was  glad,  after  all,  that  he  did  not  shoot  the 
Yaukee.  At  last  the  time  came.  He  had 
written  a  long  disjointed  letter  to  Lucy  aud 
his  mother,  trying  to  toll  thorn  just  how  he 
had  done  his  duty.  The  letter  was  iu  his 
breast-pocket  when  the  guards  came  to  march 
him  away.  His  hands  were  bound  behind  him. 
Twelve  soldiers,  members  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  had  been  detailed  to  do  the  horrible 
work  of  execution.  They  dured  not  look  Jack 
iu  the  face  as  they  bound  him.  Six  of  the 
guns  were  loaded,  and  six  were  empty.  No 
oue  could  tell  which  one  lie  held.  A  merciful 
provision  when  one's  friend  stood  up  as  a  tar¬ 
get.  The  men  were  silent.  There  was  no  oue 
there  to  offer  consolation  to  poor  Jack.  He 
started  to  a  sort  of  daze  to  tho  place  of  execu¬ 
tion.  He  could  hardly  realize  his  position  yet. 
The  sad-faced  squad  had  hardly  taken  a  dozen 
stops  when  a  messenger  dashed  up  with  a 
paper  in  bis  band.  The  soldiers  bulted  almost 
without  the  order,  while  the  ollicer  glanced 
ovor  tho  paper.  Jack  waited  in  dull  anxiety. 

“Reprieved,”  tho  officer  said  at  last  with  a 
curious  glance  at  Jack.  The  squad  stmt  up  a 
shout  which  was  echoed  from  the  barracks. 
The  men  were  happy  to  know  that  they  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  kill  a  brother  soldier, 
t To  be  continued.) 
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Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feel  the  debility  of  tho  changing  sea- 
sons,  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  Tho  blood 
should  bo  cleansed  and  tho  system  Invigorated 
by  the  uso  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  Olve  It  a  trial. 

“  Last  spring  my  two  children  were  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  1  thought  1  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  h  •altliy  ever  since.  I  do  feci  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  mo.” 
Mas.  0.  L.  Thompson,  West  Warron,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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tKd  MONTHLY.  Lady  Agents  wanted,  50 best 
•f’ 1  selling  Corsets.  Bustles,  etc..  In  the  world. 
•3.1X1  outfit  Free,  send  4  cents  postage.  NICHOLS 
&  CO,.  384  cV  386  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 


First  a  town  and  then  a  great  city  appears 
and  the  land  increases  in  value  a  thousand¬ 
fold.  That  increased  value  is  given  by  the 
people  who  have  crowded  to  the  spot.  Fart  of 
that  value  belongs  to  them  and  they  ought  to 
get  some  of  the  benefit  of  it.  It.  should  not 
all  go  to  the  few  men  who  got  there  first  and 
secured  the  land.  Mr.  George  proposes  t.o 
equalize  matters  by  compelling  the  land  own¬ 
ers  to  pay  all  the  taxes.  All  personal  proper¬ 
ty,  houses,  money,  etc.,  is  to  be  exempted. 
Again,  he  gives  the  instance  of  settlers  who  go 
into  a  new  country  and  make  improvements. 
Some  stay  and  attempt  to  make  homes’ 
Others  secure  land  and  let  it  remain  idle. 
They  propose  to  wait  until  new  settlers 
or  the  improvements  of  the  settlers  already 
on  the  spot  shall  increase  the  value  of  their 
land.  Mr.  George  thinks  his  plan  would  put 
a  stop  to  such  work,  because  no  improvements 
would  be  taxed  aud  all  land  would  be  taxed 
alike  at  such  a  rate  that  no  man  could  afford 
to  let  a  large  tract  stand  idle.  His  idea  is  to 
eventually  make  the  tax  on  land  equal  its  au- 
uual  rental.  He  would  make  the  community 
the  real  owner  of  all  land,  thus  carrying  out 
bis  belief  that  land  should  be  as  free  as  air  or 
water.  Thus,  a  farmer  or  other  occupant  of 
land  would  in  time  be  considered  as  a  tenant. 
While  he  paid  his  annual  rental  into  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury  lie  could  call  the  laud  his. 
When  the  payment  stopped  the  land  would  go 
to  the  general  community,  to  be  rented  to 
somebody  else.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
George,  would  in  time  split  up  lurge  farms 
and  the  tracts  held  by  monopolists  and  cor¬ 
porations,  because  nobody  could  afford  to  bold 
more  land  than  could  I**  profitably  employed. 
The  holding  of  land  for  a  rise  in  price  would 
be  unprofitable  business  under  such  a  rule. 
From  the  vast  tracts  thus  given  m  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  the  poor  could  select  homes  and  pay 
the  government  lent.  Thus  property  would 
be  more  equally  divided— the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor  will  disappear,  the  middle  class 
will  increase.  All  personal  property,  stocks, 
bonds,  houses,  etc.  etc.,  will  not  be  taxed. 
They  represent  man’s  labor  both  of  mind  and 
body,  and  to  exempt  them  from  taxation  puts 
a  premium  upon  them  and  encourages  others 
to  similar  works.  The  immense  sums  derived 
from  land  taxation  are  to  lie  applied  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  expenses  of  government.  They  will  also 
pay  for  water  and  light,  and  the  running  of 
railways.  Public  parks,  libraries  and  colleges 
are  to  be  provided  by  this  tax  fund.  The 
sick  and  needy,  widows  aud  orphans,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  to  bo  given  homes  from  this  public 
fund.  A  fixed  sum  might  bo  paid  to  every 
citizen  who  reaches  a  certain  age.  That  is  to 
say,  the  land  is  to  support  ail  who  live  on  it, 
be  they  lazy  or  industrious,  virtuous  or 
vicious.  Such,  very  hriefiy,  are  Mr  George’s 
views  as  we  understand  them.  We  give  them 
without  comment  at  this  time,  though  we  hope 
in  the  future  to  still  further  explain  them  aud 
show  wherein  we  think  they  fail. 


PERSONALS, 

Ex-Senator  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  who 
failed  in  1882  for  $1,500,000,  has  since  paid  off 
$1,200,000. 

Ex-Governor  William  Aiken,  of  South 
Carolina,  died  last  week,  aged  81.  He  was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1811,  Congress¬ 
man  from  1851  to  1857,  and  before  the  war 
was  the  largest  slaveholder  in  the  State. 

Messrs.  George  &  MeGr.YNXare  said  to  be 
fighting  a  very  good  anti-poverty  battle  for 
themselves.  George  is  said  to  have  made 
$50,000  in  two  years  by  the  movement,  and 
MeGlynn  is  of  late  doing  equally  well. 

Pension  Commissioner  Black  has  signed 
the  pension  certificate  of  Gov.  Oglesby,  of 
Illinois,  under  the  Mexican  Pension  law  based 
upon  the  Governor’s  service  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  ou  the  fact  of  his  being  over  62  years 
old. 

William  H.  Earle,  the  Prohibition  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  pro¬ 
minent  member  of  the  State  Grange.  He  is 
an  extensive  market  gardener  and  has  been 
proprietor  of  an  agricultural  tool  and  seed 
store.  Ilis  age  is  55, 

Flood,  (he  ailing  California  millionaire, 
has  resigned  the  presidency  of  flu-  Nevada 
Bank,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  bis  old  part¬ 
ner,  Senator  Fair,  who  him  put  $1 ,500,000  into 
the  batik.  This  will  probably  enable  the  con¬ 
cern  to  tide  over  its  difficulties  arising  from 
the  disastrous  wheat  deal. 

Bret  Haute  makes  his  home  in  London  at 
the  house  of  the  Belgian  Minister.  The 
famous  author’s  hair  is  snow  white  and  lies  in 
masses  on  his  forehead.  His  moustache  is  not 
so  white.  His  complexion  is  florid.  He  has 
not  grown  especially  stout,  and  were  it  not  for 
his  hair  would  look  like  a  young  man. 

Nellie  Grant  Sartoris  lives  in  South¬ 
ampton,  England.  Her  home  stands  near  the 
river,  and  is  as  comfortable  and  as  pictur¬ 
esque  as  most  English  homes  are.  The  house 
is  two  centuries  old,  and  has  been  added  to  by 
each  generation.  Besides  this  country  house, 
her  father-in-law  has  given  her  a  house  iu 
London.  She  is  very  comfortably  fixed,  as 
far  as  money  and  houses  go.  Mrs.  Sartoris  is 
the  mother  of  three  children;  the  oldest,  a 
boy,  is  10,  aud  the  youngest,  n  girl,  in  six. 

Confederate  General  Loxostreet  intro¬ 
duced  General  Grant  to  Miss  Julia  Dent,  who 
is  tiow  General  Grant’s  widow.  Longstroet’s 
mother  was  a  Den t.  On  graduating  from  the 
Military  Academy  Lougstreet  was  stationed 
at  Jefferson  Barracks,  below  St.  Louis. 
While  t  here  be  v  sited  his  relatives,  tne  Dents, 
on  the  Gravois  Road,  and  when  Grant  was 
assigned  to  the  same  regiment  with  Longstreot 
he  accompanied  him  to  the  Dent  place,  aud 
“the  little  man  with  the  big  epaulettes,”  as 
Grant  was  sometimes  called  in  those  days, 
was  presented  to  bis  future  wife. 


gretted  that  many  young  men  are  gaining 
the  ideas  expressed  by  our  correspondent. 
Instead  of  blaming  our  parents  for  giving 
us  life  and  for  failing  to  equip  ns  for  life’s 
battles  as  we  would  like  to  be  equipped,  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  true  son  or 
daughter  to  feel  that  the  love  and  care  of  good 
parents  entail  upon  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  yeurs  of  duty  cannot  repay.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  mauy  of  us  do  not  realize  this  until  it 
is  too  late 
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breeds,  and  heaviest  fleer  r  -  nf  close  middle  wool.  An¬ 
other  Importation  of  yearling  rams  from  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  year  at  the 
"Royal,"  will  arrive  Sept.  t.  "Royal  I  lverpuol"—  *  B1 
center,  120  lb*,  at  2  yrs;  "Uaroti  I’ampsrtr-ld  "  3nfl  lbs.; 
"Royal  Norwich,"  .ro  lbs  "Baron  Hanley."  :U5  lbs  as 
yearlings,  all  "Royal"  winners,  and  winners  also  at 
Chicago,  Madison,  '.Vis..  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs  Also  Imp.  “Grandee."  "Briton," 
“Crown  pTlnco,"  -sir  .lohn  ’  ami  •Pononis,"  nil  from 
Treadwell.  have  been  used  in  my  flock  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C.  Golps  borough,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


liUal  Estate. 


AL  HE 


Last  week  a  correspondent  criticized  a  re¬ 
cent  statement  of  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
bringing  a  boy  from  infancy  to  manhood. 
These  figures,  as  we  stated,  were  taken  from 
an  article  in  a  magazine.  We  are  uot  respon- 
sible  for  them.  They  were  quoted  as  being 
the  first  estimate  of  the  kind  we  had  se*ui. 
The  young  man  was  the  son  of  a  bookkeeper 
iu  the  city.  He  had  good  clothes,  a  bicycle, 
money  for  base-ball  matches  aud  other  sports. 
There  was  no  work  about  home  that  could 
keep  him  busy.  His  training  had  never  fitted 
him  for  useful  work.  The  point  wo  desired 
to  emphasize  was  the  fact  that  the  young  man 
had  no  right  to  blame  his  father  and  accuse 
him  of  “doing  nothing”  for  him,  after  caus¬ 
ing  him  tin  expense  of  $4,000,  besides  an  ex- 
{>end i tu re  of  love  and  care  ou  the  part  of 
both  his  mother  and  father,  that  no  human 
measure  can  estimate.  The  young  man  of  21 
who  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  world 
with  nothing  but  a  stout  pair  of  hands  to 
make  his  way  with,  is  far  bettor  off  than  his 
father,  the  man  of  50  years,  who  has  spout 
the  best  of  bis  life  iu  supporting  his  sou.  We 
look  upon  it  as  the  meanest  kind  of  imperti¬ 
nence  for  u  young  man  who  has  played  for 
the  first  21  years  of  his  life  to  come  to  “the 
old  man”  at  the  time  when  he  begins  to  need 
help  aud  accuse  him  of  “doiug  nothing”  for 
him.  A  young  man  who  finds  himself  thrown 
upon  the  worid  with  no  preparation  for  fight- 
his  way  may  feel  like  blaming  his  parents  be¬ 
cause  they  reared  him  iu  idleness  aud  did  uot 
force  him  to  learn  some  useful  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession,  but  he  never  has  any  business  to  un¬ 
dervalue  the  money,  love  ami  care  bestowed 
upon  him  during  his  youth.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  that,  could  we  know  what  life  has  In 
store  for  us,  we  would  ask  to  he  spared  the 
trials  of  an  earthly  existence.  We  do  not 
care  to  believe  it,  however.  We  believe  that 
any  strong  and  healthy  person ,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence,  can  fill  Ms  Ufa  with 
brightness  aud  sunshine  aud  make  the  world 
better  for  having  known  him.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
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A  subscriber  asks  us  to  explain,  in  a  few 
words,  the  “laud  theories”  of  ilcnry  George. 
This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Mr.  George 
has  already  written  some  1,000,000  words  on 
the  subject  and  seems  only  to  have  begun.  So 
a  "few  words”  can  hardly  give  a  fair  synop¬ 
sis  of  this  much- discussed  question.  We  can 
onlv  give,  in  a  general  way,  the  idea  as  to 
what  this  “land  theory”  is,  which  we  have 
gained  from  a  careful  reading  of  Mr.  George’s 
books.  It  may  uot  be  entirely  correct,  but  it 
is  as  we  understand  it.  Wo  do  not  consider 
it  practical ,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  thiugs 
that  all  well  informed  persons  should  think 
over.  Discussing  a  thing  which  wedo  not  un¬ 
derstand  is  not  profitable  business,  yet  only  by 
discussion  eau  this  question  be  cleared  up. 
The  foundation  of  Mr.  George’s  theory  appears 
to  be  the  assumption  that  the  land  belongs 
equally  to  all.  It  is  as  much  God's  free  gift 
to  man  as  air.  water  or  fire.  He  also  assumes 
that  as  society  is  at  present  conducted,  the 
rich  grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  that 
the  more  wealth  accumulates  iu  cities  the  more 
squalid  will  be  the  poverty  by  Its  side.  The 
main  object  of  his  theory  is  to  equalize  wealt  h, 
to  give  the  poor  a  liottor  chance  aud  to  mako 
the  rich  contribute  more  to  the  good  of  the 
general  public.  The  man  who  makes  use  of 
the  land  should  compensate  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  for  such  use.  Everything  that  is  not 
land  is  the  product  of  labor  and  should  not  be 
taxed.  Whatever  a  man  produces  is  his  own 
and  should  not  be  taken  from  him  for  any 
purpose.  Mr.  George  proposes  to  raise  all  t  he 
money  needed  for  carrying  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  taxing  the  soil  at  what  he  calls  land 
values.  He  says  that  the  value  of  the  land  is 
determined  by  the  people  who  liveou  or  about 
it.  A  man  secures  a  piece  of  laud  from  the 
Government.  It  has  little  or  no  value.  By 
and  l>y  other  people  are  attracted  to  the  place. 
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FUNNY  MAN. 

Do  you  see  that  poor,  dejected  fellow. 

With  eyes  so  mournful,  with  skin  so  yellow, 

And  a  form  as  thin  as  a  waxen  taper? 

He’s  joker-in-chief  of  a  comic  paper. 

He  was  by  nature  a  sunny  man; 

But  a  wrong  start  made  him  a  funny  man. 

He  sits  at  hts  tiresome  desk  all  day. 

And  writes  in  a  sad,  perfunctory  way. 

He  heaves  n  sigh  as  he  fashions  a  pun, 

He  groans  as  he  grinds  Ills  grist  of  ftui, 

His  head  may  throb,  and  his  heart  may  ache, 

But  his  cap  and  bells  he  still  must  shako. 

Though  fashioned,  perchance,  for  better  things, 
He  beats  his  rage  with  Ills  useless  wings. 
Kphemeral  as  a  fleeting  vapor 
Is  he  who  cuts  his  salaried  caper 
As  Joker-lu -chief  of  a  comic  paper. 

—  Chicago  Tribune. 

A  trim  creature — The  milliner — Dakota 
Bell. 

Now  is  the  time  wlteu  the  managers  of  fall 
fairs  fall  foul  of  each  other. — Philadelphia 
News. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  a  man  never  be¬ 
gins  to  show  his  temper  until  he  loses  it.  — Bos¬ 
ton  Courier. 

“Can  you  recommend  for  me  a  good  home 
course  of  botany?”  asks  a  correspondent. 
Yes,  the  flour  barrel. — Life. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  auction 
and  sea  sickness?  One  is  the  sale  of  effects, 
theotherthe  effects  of  a  sail. — Troy  Times. 

The  strawberry  does  its  work  on  business 
principles.  It  sends  out  runners  this  year  to 
work  up  business  for  next. —  Western  Plow¬ 
man. 


A  LOVER’S  TRIALS. 

Monsieur  le  Baron  :  I  haf  ask  your  mamma  and  sht  gif  her  consent — and — uow — I — er 
Miss  Bullion  :  I  am  so  glad  !  But  wou’t  it  be  funny  to  call  you  papa. 
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PATENT  WATER  PROOFED 


A  writer  on  political  economy  says:  “  It’s 
the  little  leaks  that  tell.”  Yes,  indeed,  a  lit¬ 
tle  leek  will  give  you  away  as  fast  as  an  over¬ 
grown  onion. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Private  (arm  in  arm  with  his  sweetheart, 
meets  his  sergeant  in  the  garden  of  a  restau 
ant) Sergeant,  my  sister.”  Sergeant:  “I 
know;  she  was  mine  once.” — Eberswalder  Zei- 
tung. 

You  can  now  send  a  postal  card  to  China 
for  two  cents,  but  unless  you  have  made  a 
special  study  of  tea  chests  you  wont  have  any¬ 
thing  very  intelligible  to  say. — Jersey  City 
Journal. 

A  poet  sent  to  an  editor  a  contribution  en¬ 
titled,  “  Why  do  1  live  i  The  editor  answered. 
“Because  you  sent  your  contributions  by 
mail  instead  of  bringing  them  in  person. — 
Northern  Eagle. 

Landlady  :  “  The  coffee,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  exhausted,  Mr.  Smith.”  Mr.  Smith  :  “  Ah, 
yes,  poor  thing.  I  was  expecting  that.  I’ve 
noticed  that  for  some  time  it  hasn’t  been 
strong. — Texas  Siftings. 

A  dignified  eastern  gentleman  traveling  in 
California  was  besieged  by  a  news-boy  on  tha 
train  to  buy  some  of  his  papers.  After  being 
repeatedly  refused,  the  boy  gazed  on  him  foe 
u  moment  aud  said,  blandly  :  ‘ 1  I’ve  got  some 
picture  papers  for  them  as  can’t  read.” — El¬ 
mira  Advertiser. 

Some  one  threw  a  head  of  cabbage  at  Igna- 
tious  Donnelly  while  he  was  making  a  speech 
once.  He  paused  a  second  and  said  :  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen.  I  only  asked  for  your  ears;  I  don’t 
care  for  your  heads  !  ”  He  was  not  bothered 
any  more  during  the  remainder  of  his  speech. 
— Penn.  News  and  Advertiser. 


2Ui£r£Uancou.$(  gMmtisittg. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  13  Inches  tone.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  jimehlnery  makes  superior  round 
ami  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap 
plication.  Drain  Tile  much  I  ties  for  sale. 


MHaCOOD  NEWS 
l|P|TO  LADIES. 

CiTeateHt  ouer^Nows^oilrtima 
P3fl|  to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 

T<  u«,  Coffee*  and  It.-iklng 
IKlIH  Powder,  aud  secure  a  beautiful 
UUluQSjlflJfl  Gold  Band  or  Mr.**  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S-t,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Ret,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp.  Castor,  or 
Webster’a  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 

rmr  as  is  a  r.N  A  a  a  as  a  a  u  r»t  i.i  A  CtA 


P.  O.  box  289.  31  and  33  V etiuy  B  t.,  K  ew  York. 


Buy  the  Best. 


EUREKb 


KM'THA 


Awarded  FIRST  Pro- 
- — ^  ml um  and  Gol d  Med- 

.. I  nt.  World’s  Fair  New 
E? -Korlouns.ove!  12  leading 
-L  U ft  i~  i\  a«~S Wind  Mills  The  KU- 
A.  after  a  trial 
r~ — — O?  lasting  4  mo8,  was  pro. 

Bounced  the  be*t  over 
utl  and  to-day  etandi 
at  the  head  or  all  comipeMtoW-  Hhtea.  JO 
to  18  ft.  diameter  of  wheel.e  ther  tor 
Pumniiiu  or  Pow**t*  M-lllu.  rtYftol  iti  dll 
Estimates  on  an 

r  plication .  Also  Win  Of  the  ^  dam.  Hi¬ 
red  Draft  Harr  Hour  Horse*  owrr. 
IAve  Agents  Wanted.  Address  Mfrs., 
HUODW  AKD,  gsltasM*.  Nloh. 


— —  Our  latest  Importation  has  arrived  from  France,  and  we  will  be  glad  to’see  our 

/  4  L  N,  friends  and  acquaintances  and  those  with  whom  we  have  heen  in  correspondence, 

/  \  la  fact  any  and  all  who  arc  in  search  of  ilrst-elass  PERCHERONS  aud  FRENCH 

COACH KRS,  to  look  them  over.  We  have  an  exceptionally  tine  lot.  and  our  stud 
/  Is  so  large  that  all  may  l>e  pleased,  We  ufler  the  largest  number  and  greatest 

/  Li vtinrt  var|c,v  >o select  from.  All  our  Imported  stock  Is  selected  hy  M It  FAKNl’M  hlm- 

f  elf  ocrsotialljMn  France,  and  he  accepts  nothing  but  the  best  Horses  of  the  most 

Our  Ilotnc  hrcil  Stock  Is  all  the  progeny  of  selected  sires  and  dams  of  the  best 
fonn  and  most  desirable  breeding.  We  guarantee  our  Block  .sell  on  easy  terms 

\  We  will  be  glad  to  answer  alt  correspondence  promptly:  but  we  would 

\  strongly  advise  persons  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  horse  or  mare,  Percherou 

tjp'  °r  ^rench  Ooacn,  to  get  on  the  train  aud  come  and  see  us. 

Savage  cfc  JParnum, 

PROPRIETORS  OF  ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM.  IMPORTERS  AND  ^BREEDERS, 
Address  all  communications  to  Detroit,  Mich.]  UKOSSE  ISLE,  WAYNE  CO.,  MICHIGAN. 


HOL8TEIN-F  HI  JST&  T  A.  1ST  S . 


STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 

LAK  K-II»K  STOCK  FARM  Hats 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26.021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  In  a  year. 

The  only  four  year  old  that  ha*  given  23,602  llts.  lOoz.lu  n  your. 

The  only  two-ycur -old  that  has  given  IR.4HI  lbs.  13 or,  tnayenr. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  17, 166  lbs. 
I  oz.  In  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  two  year  olds  that  has  averaged  12,46611)*.  7 
oz.  lit  a  year. 

The  only  two  year  old  Holsteln-Frleslau  that  has  madel21 
lbs.  lOtty  oz.  of  butter  In  u  week. 

Thirty-one  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter  in  a  week. 

Fourteen  Cows  lu  this  herd  have  averaged  22]lbs.  ljoz.  of 
butter  In  u  week. 


Also  a  fine  stud  of  Clydesdale  Stallions.  Mares  and  Fillies  and  choice  standard-bred  Hambletoulan  Stallions. 
Send  for  Catalogue  glvlug  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  always  mention  Ritual  Nkw-Youkeu. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  & -LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DA1RY8ALT  CO.,  I/O,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Purest  and  best  Salt  In  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction.” 
Cheaper  and  better  tliau  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  Send  for  “Sail  Mu  tiuitl, 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &c.  Address  J.  W.  BARKER,  Scc’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


y>  CAPACITY 

No.  10. 

,  Chops  1  lb.  per 

minute,  $8.00. 

1  No.  12. 

^  W  Chops  1  lb.  per 

C  ■  minute,  $2.50. 

I*  I  No.  22. 

B  ■  Chops  2  lbs.per 

M  minute,  $1.00. 

w  M  &  No.  32.^ 

M  *  Chops  8  lbs. 
per  minute. 


Mention  this  Paper. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  0,*ety$  CAN  PM*  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 

TESTED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

Farm  and  .Fireside  says :  Rurnl  N e w- \  orker  »» va : 

“  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  hove  used  an  Entflrprise  Meat  Chop- 

lliat  we  wottltl  give  honse  room.  It  has  proven  Per  *or  ^'rce  ^  j®  an(* 

such  a  very  usefiil  titachino  that  we  want  Our  recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat 
renders  to  cnJov  its  benefits  with  us.”  Chopper  all  our  friends  need. 


TulT 

□71 

[Bill 

1144 1 

WHipAN'S^WouND 

J=r;A\e^&PLUN6EB  PERPETUAL 

Cuarnnlpptl  superior 
loany  Lever  Press  now 
m;ar marie-tor  Hay,  straw  and 
\\  ool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  Ul  prominent,  fairs  for  past  five  years,  over 
pederlck  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO.,  gt.  Louis,  1M0. 


&. ^lOhio  Improved  (’iKistcrsfv^ 

Warriinled  cliolern  proof. 

**  7s  Exprex.i  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prtziis  In  tlie  States  und  P’or- 
ft  .F  eign  Countrlos.  JSw  .-lKbe.l  i  -v  T3 
I  ®SO®  l*»s.  Send  fordesenp-  9  Vsw 
’v-  “  lion  ami  price  of  these  lam  ,J5r 

on*  hogs,  also  fowls.  Tits 
B.  MLVKK  CO.,  CU.claad,  O. 

If  these  hogs  are  really  cholera  proof,  as  guar¬ 
anteed,  have  we  not  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

IIow  to  banish  hog  cholera?”  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  investigate.  Mention  this  paper 


UCKEYE 


-WROUGHT  IRON 

Punched  M  Fence 


BolUblo  for  P rlroU  BmUmoM,  Park#.  Corf  Homuu,  CoimteHai  ot  PaUL 
Grotindj  ilhtr  PltlDor  Oraament.l  4l»o,  maaofirtHrerD  of  tU 

IftON  TURBO  L  WLND  ENDIN' CM,  ntJOKEYE  KOfiCE  FUMPC 

,  ,  nUOKEYK  LAWK  ETC  rvaj'p. 

Bend /or  llltutnUsi  C»t*]<«gur«  *nd  Pnr»«  tw  ^ 


MAST,  F009  <Sc  CO.,  Bprlngflelc^  Ohio 


WE  HL1NUFACTURE 

WELL  DRILLS 

FOR 

Water,  Coal  and  Gas, 

ll.ilmulir  nr  Jetting. 

"XfijML  Lurgi-M  Sim-U  In  America. 

iarwere  with  siuaU  out¬ 
lay  {erperiemy t  tMtucetsart/K  Cun 

nmko  large  jirolils.  Norisks.  Cau 
direct,  buy  era  to  paying  territory. 

Pro.pcrlins  Ibr  Water,  Coal 
%  orGustloueoii  application.* 
Also  MT«  of  WIND  MILLS. 

'  ”,  HORSE  PCWIRS,  FEED  MILLS, 
5  FODDCR  AND  ENSILACE 
k.3  CUTTERS,  PUMPSAHDWEU  SUP- 
U\-;  plirs.  Mention  thin  Paper.  Send 

_ ’l  ie  to  cover  isosl  mulling 

'\  X,!  Catalogue. 
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ILL]  Timm  na  wfi  i  works. 
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OUR’NEW  RE  CLEANER 
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BIRDSEILM'F'GCH 
SOUTH  BEIND-INOIANfl 


AMO  t ATE  '  CATa'LOCUE 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed!  Ensilage 

CUTTER. 


I1  nrim*r*  know  tlmt  fvvtlliip  Kn- 
,  *1  nllniro  Inrri'n^un  |irot)U«  *»“l  wo 
L  4 1  Abk  you  lo  nmd  Tof  our  IlliiHlrAh'd 

JWI  fntiiloeiio  BUil  I'pIcv  ■«*•*! w  bofuro 

j0L||.iivIuie  a  miter*  All  nI/ch. 
jrjSlIo  anti  Knsllugo  LrOAlUe  KltKK. 

Belle  City  Mf?.  Co.  t  Racine, Wis, 
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experiment  (Lkouiut.s'  of  the  l&ural 
gi^eui-^Jorker. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


A  nett)  white  grape,4  seed  potatoes ,  quarter 

half  and  whole;  fertilizer  for  potatoes 

and  corn  on  poor  land;  a  hybrid  between 

a  pear  and  ornamental  Japan  quince;  a 

new  blackberry.  _ 

A  New  White  Grape.— A  viue  of  a  new 
white  grape  originated  by  David  Bundy,  of 
Colerain,  Belmont  County,  O.,  was  planted  in 
May  of  1885.  It  is  now  fruiting  for  the  first, 
and  we  are  much  impressed  in  its  favor.  Tt 
ripens  here  with  Moore’s  Early.  The  viue  is 
quite  vigorous  and  healthy,  the  berries  free 
of  rot.  The  Berries  are  of  medium  size, 
yellowish-green  with  little  bloom,  very  juicy, 
small-seeded,  with  tender  pulp,  sweet,  yet 
sprightly.  The  skin  is  thin  but  firmer  than 
that  of  Lady  or  Niagara.  The  bunches  are 
of  medium  size  and  not  shouldered.  Judging 
by  this,  its  first  season  of  fruiting,  it  is  the 
earliest  and  for  the  earliest  the  best  white 
grape  we  have  yet  tested.  That  the  berries 
have  not  rotted  in  this  season  of  general  rot 
does  not  prove  it  will  not  rot  next  year  even 
though  it  prove  unfavorable  to  this  grape 
scourge;  yet  the  presumption  is  much  in  its 
favor. 

Size  of  Seed  Potatoes  —Twelve  years 
ago  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  Rural  Farm  (Long 
Island)  a  series  of  experiments  were  made 
with  the  view  of  determining,  as  between  single 
eyes,  double  eyes,  three  eyes,  half  pieces  and 
whole  tubers,  which  would  yield  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  profitable  crop.  The  same  ex¬ 
periments  were  begun  here  four  years  ago  but 
dropped  at  the  end  of  that  season.  They  were 
resumed  the  past  season  and  the  following  is 
the  first  report  of  the  series.  The  variety  is 
an  early  seedling  of  our  own.  Its  fault  is  that 
it  yields  too  many  small  potatoes.  The  soil 
was  a  somewhat,  impoverished  loam.  The 
seed  was  planted  in  trenches  (four  inches  deep) 
and  three  feet  apart,  one  piece  dropped  every 
foot.  At  the  rate  of*  800  pounds  per  acre  of 
Williams,  Clark  &  Co.’s  potato  fertilizer  was 
strewn  in  the  trenches  after  the  pieces  were 
lightly  covered  with  soil.  Season  wet. 

Trench  No.  1.— Rather  small  potatoes  were 
cut  into  four  pieces.  Yield  per  acre  at  the 
rate  of  230.41  bushels.  There  were  193  mark¬ 
etable  potatoes  and  56  small.  The  vines  were 
rated  June  27  as  six,  10  being  best. 

Trench  No.  2.  Half  Potatoes  were  used 
in  this  trench.  The  yield  per  acre  was  at  the 
rate  of  350.06  bushels.  There  were  105  mar¬ 
ketable— 2S2  very  small,  none  large.  The  vines 
were  rated  June  27  as  six. 

Trench  No.  3.  Whole  Potatoes.— The 
yield  per  acre  was  at  the  rate  of  278.00  bush¬ 
els,  of  which  230  were  marketable  and  310 

gm  all. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whole  seed  gave  48  bush¬ 
els  pei1  acre  more  than  quarter  pieces  and  22 
bushels  more  than  bait'  pieces.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unmarketable  potatoes  increased  with 
the  size  of  the  seed— the  whole  pieces  giving 
the  greati  st  number,  the  half  pieces  next  and 
the  quarter  pieces  fewest.  This  is  quite  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  Rural’s  experiments  of  12  years 
ago. 

Fertilizers  on  Poor  Land. — We  hired  a 
few  acres  of  laud  near  us  last  spring  that  has 
never  had  any  manure  on  it  so  far  as  any  one 
knows,  and  that  wasso  used  up  that  corn  would 
not  ear  upon  it.  Three  eighths  of  an  acre 
were  planted  with  Blush  potatoes,  medium- 
sized  tubers  being  cut  in  four  pieces.  A  fur¬ 
row  was  plowed  every  three  feet  and  a  piece 
dropped  every  two  feet  and  lightly  covered 
with  soil.  Then  a  hag  of  Stockbridge  potato 
fertilizer  was  strewn  in  the  furrows  and  the 
furrows  were  filled.  When  the  vines  were  six 
inches  high,  half  a  bag  (lOOjpounds)  of  Mapes’s 
potato  fertilizer  was  strewn  a  foot  on  cither  side, 
which  was  mingled  with  the  soil  at  the  first 
and  only  hoeing.  Thus  the  three-eighths  of 
an  acre  received  300  pounds  ol  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  or  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  plot  was  cultivated  but  once.  The  yield 
was  90  bushels  of  splendid  potatoes,  nearly  all 
of  marketable  size,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  240 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  season  has  been  very  wet  so  that  the 
crop  did  not  at  any  time  suffer  for  water. 
This  was  not  intended  as  an  experiment  at  all, 
and  we  speak  of  the  results  only  because  all  of 
our  neighbors  are  surprised  at  so  large  and 
fine  a  yield  of  potatoes  on  land  that  no  one 
supposed  could  be  induced  to  yield  a  paying 
crop  of  anything.  Now  the  rest  of  this  field 
(eight  acres)  after  receiving  a  somewhat  larg¬ 
er  quantity  ol  fertilizer,  broadcast  and  in  the 
bill,  was  planted  to  corn.  But  the  yield  of 
grain  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  labor  and 


manure.  How  shall  we  account  for  the 
splendid  yield  of  potatoes  and  the  poor  yield 
of  corn?  The  season  has  hereabouts 
been  as  favorable-  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

A  Hybrid  Pear-Quince. — For  several 
years  past  horticulturists  have  been  exercising 
themselves  over  the  old  question  “whether 
the  fruit  is  changed  in  any  way  by  foreign 
pollen?”  For  example,  if  the  ovary  of  a 
Bartlett  Pear  blossom  were  fertilized  with 
the  pollen  of  a  Seckel,  would  the  pear,  in 
shape  or  quality  resemble  the  Seckel?  Or  in 
the  ease  of  true  hybrids,  if  the  ovary  of  a 
pear  were  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  an  apple, 
would  the  pear  resemble  an  apple  in  any  way? 
Many  careful  experimenters  are  convinced 
that  pistillate  strawberries  are  influenced  in 
shape,  color,  size  and  flavor  by  the  male 
parent.  For  example,  a  Jewel  fertilized  with 
Sharpless  may  resemble  the  Sharpless.  Other 
careful  experimenters  bold  that  strawberries 
are  not  in  the  least  influenced  by  the  male 
parent.  This  is  our  own  belief  from  general 
observation  through  many  years,  though  we 
have  never  made  test  eases.  But  if  it  he 
granted  that  the  strawberry  is  influenced  by 


the  pollen  of  other  kinds,  this  gives  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  fruits  are  thus  influenced,  since,  as 
we  all  know,  the  so-called  seed  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  is  the  true  fruit  while  the  pulp  is 
merely  a  growth  of  the  receptacle  which  sup¬ 
ports  it. 

As  bearing  upon  the  real  question,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  queer  caso  may  be  worthy  of  record: 
A  young  Lawson  (Comet)  Pear  tree  bore  six 
blossoms.  The  stigmas  of  two  of  these  blos¬ 
soms  were  pollenatod  with  the  pollen  of  the 
ornamental  Japan  Quince.  Of  the  six  blos¬ 
soms,  these  two  alone  set  fruit  Both  ma¬ 
tured  and  were  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  351, 
an  exact  portrait  of  one.  One  of  them  was 
seedless;  the  other  had  four  seeds,  hut  they  are 
shriveled  and  do  not  look  as  if  they  would 
germinate. 

TnE  new  blackberry,  “Topsy,”  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  J.  T.  Lovett,  in  October,  1885. 
Its  leaves  are  notably  small  aud  thick.  The 
stems  are  armed  with  terrible  hooked  thorns' 
the  fruit  is  of  medium  size  aud  inferior  quali¬ 
ty.  Its  distinct  appearance  is  its  one  poor 
claim  to  any  notice  whatever. 


ptmo  Logical. 


JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 

(Diospyros  kuki.) 

PRES.  P.  J.  BKRCKMANS. 


First  experiments; propagation  and  cultiva¬ 
tion;  insects;  dropping  of  the  f  ruits;  pro¬ 
portion  of  male  seedlings;  hardiness;  Bal¬ 
timore  the  northern  limit  of  fruitage; 
gathering;  commercial  value;  varieties;  il¬ 
lustrations. 

While  the  numberous  notices  of  this  fruit 
which  for  several  years  past  have  appeared  in 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  have  described 
many  of  the  varieties,  yet  the  whole  has  not 
been  said,  ami  I  therefore  submit  whatever  1 
have  been  enabled  to  observe  in  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  fruit  during  the  past  twelve 
years. 

As  with  most  new  pomological  products, 
the  first  experiment  swith  Japanese  persim¬ 
mons  did  not  all  result  satisfactorily,  and  for 
several  years  their  cultivation  was  restricted 
to  amateurs’  gardens, as  the  fruit  was  supposed 
to  be  merely  interesting  and  ornamental  rather 


thau  possessing  any  commercial  or  edible 
value.  The  early  importations  from  Japan 
consisted  of  trees  of  small  size,  usually  imper¬ 
fectly  rooted, and  this  added  to  defective  pack¬ 
ing  made  their  survival  uncertain.  As  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trees  fail  to  start  in  growth 
until  midsummer,  unless  carefully  treated  by 
mulching,  they  are  often  prematurely  up¬ 
rooted.  Not  until  trees  of  better  quality  be¬ 
gan  to  reach  us  and  others  propagated  here 
were  added,  did  this  fruit  really  begin  to  show 
its  value,  aud  become  recognized  as  one  of 
our  pomological  resources. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  The 
early  introducers  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  propagate  the  several  varieties  unless 
grafted  upon  seedlings  grown  from  Japanese 
seed.  This  was  soon  discovered  to  he  unten¬ 
able  as  our  native  spe<  ies  is  eminently  suitable 
for  stocks,  and  as  subsequently  proven  supe¬ 
rior  for  that  purpose  to  the  seedlings  of  the 
Kaki.  Our  native  seedlings  have  better  aud 
more  numerous  roots, and,  unlike  the  Japanese, 
have  branched  tap-roots,  the  latter  usually 
forming  a  single  but  enormously  long  tap¬ 
root  with  few  laterals,  and  thus  they  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dig  up  and  transplant. 
Budding  is  best  performed  upon 
young  seedlings  during  May  or 
early  in  June,  while  they  are  still 
in  a  semi-herbaceous  stage  of 
growth;  Inter  in  the  season  bud¬ 
ding  is  less  successful.  But  the 
surest  method  of  propagatiug  is 
by  cleft-grafting  upon  the  collar 
of  the  roots,  three  or  four  iuclies 
below  the  surface,  and  in  the 
Southern  States  during  Febru¬ 
ary.  Top-grafting  is  less  success¬ 
ful,  although  many  old  trees  of 
our  native  type  have  been  thus 
converted  into  fruitful  Japanese 
persimmons. 

Wherever  practicable  trees 
should  not  be  removed  after  the 
seed  is  planted ;  it  is  best  to  sow 
the  seed  in  permanent  places  and 
graft  the  seedlings  the  following 
year.  The  proportion  of  trees 
that  will  staud  successful  trans¬ 
planting  varies  very  much,  unfa¬ 
vorable  weather  during  March 
and  April  following  later  may 
entail  a  loss  of  50 per  cent.,  where¬ 
as  in  normal  seasous  90  per  cent, 
are  often  secured.  This  refers 
to  home-grown  trees,  and  upon 
native  stocks;  the  loss  iu  imported  trees 
is  often  75  per  cent.  This  arises  mainly 
from  their  imperfect  condition  of  maturity  at 
the  time  they  were  dug.  Many  varieties 
keep  in  vegetation  far  into  the  fall,  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  of  American 
dealers,  their  Japauese  friends  are  compelled 
to  ship  the  trees  before  they  are  fully 
matured.  Such  trees,  if  exposed  to  a  slight 
frost  here,  are  usually  iujured,  but  if  carried 
through  safely  the  first  winter,  they  can 
stand  afterwards  through  our  coldest  weather. 
The  cultivation  is  quite  simple  and  similar  to 
that  given  to  peur  trees.  Finning  seems  fatal 
to  some  varieties,  especially  Okame  and 
Ziughi,  but  others  staud  close  trimming  with¬ 
out  injury.  No  special  soil  is  required  for 
their  success;  but  a  high,  well-drained  situa¬ 
tion  gives  the  best  results.  Low  and  rich  soils 
of  a  swampy  nature  will  almost  always  cause 
the  trees  to  die,  or  if  they  survive  transplant¬ 
ing.  the  after-growth  is  slow  aud  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

Insects  and  Failures. — The  fruit  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  insect  depredations,  but  when 
fully  matured,  birds  will  fiud  out  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  soft  pulp  and  together  with  bees 
and  wasps  will  soou  destroy  every  specimen 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  So  far  the  only  insects  which  have 
caused  auy  injury  to  the  trees  are,  first, borers 
(Saperda  ?)  which  eat  out  the  pits  ami  roots, 
often  barely  leaving  the  bark  untouched,  and 
this  mere  shell  crumbles  upon  being  touched. 
Sawyers  orgirdlers  (Oncideres  cingulatus)  are 
often  exceedingly  troublesome,  large  limbs 
being  frequently  cut  off,  while  smaller  twigs 
are  dipped  every  fall,  thus  destroying  the  ter¬ 
minal  buds  and  injuring  the  symmetry  of  the 
trees.  The  remedy  suggested  for  borers  is  a 
dose  examination  of  the  trees  and  an  m me¬ 
diate  removal  of  the  larva1  by  using  a  knife 
or  a  barbed  wire .  For  sawyers  or  girdlers 
the  remedy  So  far  known  is  preventive  only, 
and  consists  iu  burning  all  the  fallen  twigs, 
thus  destroying  prospective  broods  of  insects. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  drawback  is 
what  is  commonly  called  “die-bark.”  The 
foliage  of  a  branch,  or  even  the  larger  part  of 
the  head  suddenly  assumes  an  unhealthy  ap¬ 
pearance;  after  a  few  days  the  leaves  fall  off 
and  the  wood  is  found  to  be  completely  dead. 
Still  the  remainder  of  the  tree  may  continue 
in  most  vigorous  condition  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  growiug  season;  but  with  sel¬ 
dom  an  exception  the  whole  tree  will  die  dur¬ 


ing  the  following  winter.  No  well  substantia¬ 
ted  cause  has  so  far  been  discovered  for  this 
failure,  as  trees  of  any  age  and  iu  the  most 
luxurious  condition  of  growth  are  stricken. 
Removing  the  deseased  limbs  so  soon  as  there 
is  evidence  of  weakness,  is  so  far  the  only  par¬ 
tial  remedy  suggested. 

Dropping  of  the  fruit.— If  much  rainy 
weather  occurs  during  April  or  May,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  will  fall  off  aud  no  pre¬ 
ventive  has  so  far  been  discovered.  Many 
varieties  set.  fruit  iu  such  profusion  that  thin¬ 
ning  by  hand  should  follow  iu  some  instances 
even  if  part  of  the  fruit  has  dropped. 

Seedlings.— Seeds,  whether  imported  or 
home  grown,  germinate  readily.  Fully  50 
per  cent,  of  the  seedlings  die  during  summer, 
and  if  in  good  soil,  those  that  survive  make 
a  growth  of  from  six  inches  to  four  feet. 
Those  seedliugs  show  a  great  variation  of 
forms,  the  foliage  of  the  stronger-growing 
ones  being  hut  little  distinct  from  that  of  some 
of  our  native  forms,  while  many  of  the  others 
resemble  the  improved  or  named  sorts  of  their 
type.  Those  with  large  leaves  often  produce 
flowers  the  third  year,  while  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  specimens  do  not  show  these  until  they 
are  five  or  six  years  old.  The  proportion  of 
male  trees  is  very  large,  not  over  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  seedliugs  being  fruitful.  Again 
most  of  the  fruitful  trees  yield  a  small  acerb 
and  worthless  fruit,  thus  corroborating  the 
statement  of  one  of  our  most  erudite  and 
traveled  pomologist  that  the  proportion  of 
edible  seedlings  is  not  as  great  as  that  derived 
from  eumniou  apple  seedlings.  It  is  therefore 
unadvisable  to  propagate  Japan  persimmons 
from  seed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  or¬ 
chard  trees  as  the  results  are  very  unreliable, 
but  experiments  by  this  method  should  by  all 
means  be  made  by  amateurs,  as  new  varieties 
of  value  may  be  thus  produced. 

Hardiness.— While  the  habitat  of  the  na¬ 
tive  species  ranges  from  Texas  to  the  New 
England  States,  the  Japanese  is  more  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  area  wherein  it  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grown,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of 
the  varieties  may  stand  the  winters  as  far 
north  as  where  cotton  can  arrive  at  maturity. 

From  the  fact  that  seedlings  have  been  pro 
duced  in  Tennessee,  which  stood  a  cold  of  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  below  zero,  when  all  grafted  im¬ 
ported  trees  were  killed,  the  supposition 
arises  that  there  are  various  forms  in  Japan, 
ns  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  are, 
like  some  apples,  more  hardy  than  others,  and 
if  experiments  are  made  upon  this  hypothesis, 
varieties  susceptible  of  withstanding  the  win¬ 
ters  as  far  north  as  our  native  species,  will  tie 
produced  The  uumerous  trees  now  found  in 
the  cotton  and  orange  zones  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  so  thrifty  aud  productive  that  they 
could  scarcely  do  better  in  the  country  of 
their  origin.  Perfect  fruit  has  been  produced 
as  far  north  as  Baltimore,  wli ich  seems  so  far  as 
now  known,  to  lie  its  extreme  northern  limit. 

Gathering,  etc.— The  fruit  of  nearly  all 
the  varieties  varies  from  a  light  to  a  dark 
orange  or  verinilhon,  some  varieties  being- 
yellow.  It  begins  to  color  when  half  or  three- 
quarters  grown,  but  should  he  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  tree  until  just  before  a  frost  is 
expected ;  or  in  the  ease  of  the  early  ripening 
varieties,  when  fully*  soft.  Late-keeping 
kinds,  if  gathered  before  a  frost,  although 
soft,  have  more  or  less  astringency  next  to  the 
skin,  but  this  disappears  after  being  kept  in 
the  house  a  few  days.  If  slightly  touched  by 
frost  there  is  an  improvement  iu  the  quality, 
but  the  keeping  properties  are  lost  Keep  the 
fruit  iu  a  cool  and  dark  room  where  a  supply 
can  be  had  for  the  table  from  October  until 
March.  As  the  fruit  adheres  firmly  to  the 
stem,  the  latter  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife. 

Borne  varieties  are  apt  t*>  over-bear,  small 
trees,  three  to  four  feet  high,  yielding  as  many 
as  150  persimmons.  It  is  advisable  to  thin 
these  out  so  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set  in  the 
spring.  There  is  also  some  difference  iu  the 
jjeriod  when  vegetation  begius.  Late  frosts 
occasionally  nip  the  first  growt  h,  which  is  very 
often  succeeded  by  another  and  fruit  sets 
abundantly.  This  year  the  unusually  low 
temperature  which  prevailed  here  early  iu 
April  destroyed  the  fruit,  and  none  appeared 
upon  the  subsequent  growth.  A  second  crop 
often  sets  iu  August,  hut  the  fruit  seldom  at¬ 
tains  more  than  half  the  normal  size. 

Commercial  Value  — Owing  to  the  limited 
quantity  of  fruit  produced  by  any  one  grower, 
few  shipments  have  been  so  far  made  to 
Northern  markets;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  their  market  value.  Two  years  ago, 
in  order  to  test  this  point,  we  shipped  a  dozen 
crates,  each  holding  a  peek,  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  At  first,  sales  were  slow,  but  in 
a  low  days  returns  were  received,  four  dol¬ 
lars  per  crate  from  New  York  a  ,d  four  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half  from  Philadelphia  and  are- 
quest  from  the  latter  poiut  to  send  all  that  we 
could  secure.  Just  as  the  ease  stands  with  all 
new  products,  consumers  must  become  gradu- 


Hybrid  Japan  Quince  and  Pear.  Fig.  351. 


ally  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  fruit 
before  sales  can  be  readily  made. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

[The  concluding  article  next  week  will  de¬ 
scribe  the  chief  kinds  grown  by  Mr.  Berclc- 
mans,  illustrated  with  sketches  of  the  fruit. — 
Eds.] 

♦  *  » 

RUSSIAN  APPLES  NOT  ALL  IRON¬ 
CLAD. 


PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Hardiness  a  relative  term ;  the  Longfield, 

Good  Peasant,  Wealthy ,  Bogdanoff ,  Duch¬ 
ess,  Babuschkino,  Bed.  Astra. chan ,  Bed 

Transparent ,  Borsdorf,  Alexander  and 

Win  ter  Apart  apples . 

The  valuable  notes  of  Dr.  Hoskins  under 
the  above  heading  are  suggestive.  The  word 
harcln  is  a  relative  term.  The  beech  and  the 
kalniia  are  hardy,  I  think,  in  Vermont,  but 
they  fail  to  endure  our  extremes  of  summer 
heat  and  aridity  of  air.  On  the  other  hand 
Lonicera  sempervirens  is  an  iron-clad  in 
Iowa,  but  kills  back  severely  in  the  Kow  Gar¬ 
dens  near  London,  England.  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  Russian  apples,  we  find  the 
Longfield  apple  to  be  native  to  Sarepta  on  the 
lower  Volga,  where  the  rainfall  is  light,  and 
the  summer  heat  often  reaches  106  degrees  in 
the  shade  with  only  20  per  cent,  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  Hence  it  is  exactly  at  home  in  our 
climate,  even  through  extreme  heat  and 
drought  of  t  he  past  summer. 

Literally  without  rain  to  wet  the  roots  of 
plants  the  Longfield,  and  its  near  relative  the 
Good  Peasant,  have  matured  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  of  nearly  the  usual  average  size.  Even 
as  far  north  as  Baraboo,  Wiscousiu,  the  Long- 
field  has  stood  quite  as  well  as  the  Wealthy, 
although  it  has  not  missed  a  crop  of  fruit  on 
Mr.  Tuttle’s  place  for  the  last  six  years.  It  is 
“not  a  true  iron-clad  for  the  North,  but  if  not 
cut  too  severely  for  cions,  it  has  stood  fully  as 
well  as  the  Wealthy  on  dry  soils. 

Again,  Bogdanoff  is  native  to  the  black- 
soil  region  of  central  Russia,  and  we  have 
never  known  its  terminal  points  of  growth  to 
be  injured  by  winter,  yet  we  have  only  sent 
it  out  tor  trial  south  of  the  43d  parallel  In 
Iowa,  as  Us  native  home  in  Russia  is  400  miles 
south  of  the  natal  home  of  the  Duchess.  So 
far  in  Central  Iowa  the  Bogdanoff  has  shown 
no  defect  except  an  occasional  show  of  twig 
blight  on  back  soil  and  in  sheltered  positions. 
Babuschkino  [460  of  the  Department  list), 
did  not  stand  our  trying  winter  of  1S84-5,  and 
we  have  thrown  it  out  of  our  trial  list,  but 
our  Babuschkino  from  Moscow  [No.  6  m.), 
from  Voronisli  (84  var.l,  is  apparently  as 
hardy  as  Duchess,  aud  promises  to  be  a  true 
iron  clad  winter  apple  for  North  Iowa.  1c 
should  be  far  hardier  thau  Lougtteld  or 
Bogdanolf  us  we  found  the  true  Grandmother 
in  perfect  condition  at  Tula,  st  a  tiding  among 
the  survivors  of  the  famous  test  winter  of 
1.V70  I  think  the  true  Babuschkino  will  prove 
hardy  in  any  part  of  Vermont,  yet  it  may  not 
be  as  perfectly  at  home  there  as  in  Iowa. 

Red  Astrachan  is  a  Swedish  apple,  reported 
to  be  u  seedliug  of  the  Red  Transparent. 
The  latter  is  a  true  iron-clad  in  the  West, 
hardier  than  Duchess,  but  the  Red  Astrachan 
does  not  stand  much  better  thau  Fameuse. 
The  department  Borsdorfs  also  fail  with  us 
as  they  are  iudigeuuous  to  North  Germany 
aud  West  Russia,  yet  Zweibel  Borsdorf,  of 
Central  Russia  is  a  true  iron  clad.  Alexander 
is  hardy  enough  here,  but  especially  subject 
to  blight  and  a  shy  bearer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  A  ports  of  Central  Russia  are  per¬ 
fect  in  tree,  good  bearers,  and  some  of  them 
fairly  good  keepers.  The  Winter  Aport  ex¬ 
hibited  by  A.  If.  Tuttle  at  our  recent  State 
fair  attracted  much  attention. 

Ag.  College,  Ames,  la. 


THE  IOWA  RUSSET. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Prof.  Budd, 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  under  date 
of  December  7,  1873,  in  which  he  says  he  has 
sent  me  in  the  same  mail  cions  of  the  Iowa 
Russet,  of  which  he  observes:  ‘’Iowa  Russet 
originated  iu  my  own  nursery.  [Mr.  Budd 
was  then  in  the  nursery  business  at  Sholls- 
burgh.  Burton  County,  Iowa.]  it  is  eminently 
hardy,  and  the  best  Russet  of  large  size  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  about  as  good  as  Pomme 
Grise,  and  as  large  as  a  medium  sized  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  It  is  heavily  russeted  with  bright 
yellow  russetiug,  with  some  color  next  the 
suu.” 

A  tree  grown  from  one  of  these  cions  has 
fruited  with  me  for  several  years,  aud  last 
season  bore  quite  a  crop.  It  seems  entirely 
iron-dad,  certainly  hardier  than  the  Golden 
Russet  of  Western  New  York,  and  apparently 
unharmed  by  our  two  recent  test  wluters, 
1884-6  and  1886-7.  The  tree  stands  in  grass, 
near  the  top  of  a  steep  bank  in  a  dry  place, 
and  the  fruit  has  not  been  quite  as  large  as  it 
grows  iu  Iowa.  It  is,  howrever,  larger  than 
the  Golden  Russet  of  Western  New  York,  far 


more  hardy  in  tree,  and  very  much  superior 
in  the  quality  of  fruit.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
Russet  that  I  find  quite  iron-clad.  The  fruit 
is  very  handsome,  though  not  so  perfect  in 
form  as  most  Russets,  nearly  round,  rich  in 
color,  and  a  delicious  dessert  apple,  as  well  as 
a  long  keeper.  In  the  present  dearth  of  iron¬ 
clad  long-keepers  the  Iowa  Russet  seems  to  me 
to  deserve  more  prominence  than  it  has  yet 
obtained.  T.  h.  hoskins,  m.  d. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 


SOME  SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 


Here  are  the  results  of  my  observations 
during  the  season  just  passed,  combined  with 
previous  experieuee  with  the  following  and 
other  leading  sorts  of  strawberries,  etc. 

Captain  Jack  Strawberry  —This  season’s 
experience  only  confirms  the  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  I  had  previously  formed  of  this  variety. 
Grown  in  hills  or  narrow  rows  ou  very  rich 
ground,  I  believe  I  have  never  tried  a  better 
sort,  all  things  considered.  Iu  quality  it  is 
good  if  not  the  best,  it  begins  early  and  holds 
out  late  and  with  these  desirable  qualities,  it 
combines  hardiness  and  vigor  of  plant. 

Crescent  still  retains  its  place  as  one  of  my 
most  profitable  sorts. 

The  Manchester  does  fairly  well,  though 
the  foliage  inclines  to  rust  somewhat  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  hardly  pleases  one  for 
table  use.  and  on  my  soil  it  is  too  soft  for  dis¬ 
tant  market,  though  it  sells  well  at  home. 

James  Vick  has  never  given  me  more  than 
one  crop  of  berries  in  four’yeare’  trial,  and  I 
have  discarded  it. 

Jewell  has  disappointed  me,  lacking  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  vigor  of  plant,  and  I  shall 
not  try  it  farther,  being  satisfied  I  have 
manj'  better  sorts. 

Mrs.  Garfield  should  never  have  been 
dissemiuated  unless  it  has  good  qualities  I 
have  failed  to  discover. 

Marlboro  Raspberry  seems  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  than  any¬ 
thing  I  have  tested,  at  least  it  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  so  far  as  tried  here. 

Shaffer’s  sustains  its  claims  as  the  largest 
and  most  productive  of  raspberries  ever 
tested  on  my  grounds,  and  for  a  family  berry 
it  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Fay’s  Prolific  Currant  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  more  praise  than  it  deserves,  if  it  does 
as  well  everywhere  as  here.  It  seems  to  me 
those  parties  who  have  claimed  it  as  identical 
with  the  Cherry  cannot  have  genuine  plants 
of  Fay’s.  All  who  sa.w  it  this  season  on  my 
grounds  pronounced  it  far  in  advance  of  any¬ 
thing  they  had  ever  seen. 

Delaware  Co.,  N  Y,  E.  J.  Brownell. 


THE  TAYLOR  AND  M1NNEWASKA 
BLACKBERRIES. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  Taylor’s  Prolific 
Blackberry  I  would  not  advise  planting  it.  It 
is  too  small,  seedy  and  inferior  iu  quality,  and 
besides,  it  is  far  less  productive  of  mature 
fruit  than  has  been  claimed  for  it,  or  than  its 
absurd  name  would  seem  to  imply.  It  is  later 
than  the  Snyder,  a  trifle  larger  perhaps,  but 
little  if  auy  better,  and  neither  variety  is  a 
perfect  iron-clad  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Hudson.  I  don’t  w-aut  it.  I  would  rather  risk 
an  occasional  crop  from  the  Kittutiuny.  The 
Minuowuska  impresses  me  as  the  coming  black¬ 
berry.  It  has  borne  an  immense  crop  again 
this  year — larger  thau  ever  before .  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  good  and  so  far  it  stands  the  winter  well 
in  this  latitude.  The  crop  lasts  into  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  picked  ripe  fruit  of  it  from  my  gar¬ 
den  to-day — September  3d.  If  this  variety  has 
had  auy  general  trial  throughout  the  country 
I  hope  the  results  may  be  sent,  to  the  Rural 
for  publication.  Give  us  the  bad  points  as 
well  as  the  good,  iu  order  that  growers  may 
not  invest  in  it  at  high  prices  with  their  eyes 
shut.  If  1  Ynistake  uot  this  is  one  of  the  very 
worthy  objects  for  which  the  Rural  is 
priuted.  h  .  hendrick. 

[The  Miunewaska  was  first  sent  out  but  two 
years  ago,  so  that  we  cau  hardly  hope  for 
trustworthy  repoitsas  yet— Eds.] 
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A  LETTER  FROM  SIR  J.  B.  LAWES. 

It  will  not  pay  to  feed  weeds  with  nitrogen; 
we  must  give  up  artificial  manures  or  farm, 
on  cleaner  land;  an  experiment ;  rotation; 
cleaning  crops;  ensilage. 

We  pay  a  higher  price  for  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  salts  of  ammonia,  or  as  nitrate  of 


soda,  than  for  nitrogen  in  any  other  form, 
because  our  crops  can  feed  upon  these  sub¬ 
stances  at  once.  The  quantity  of  a  crop  which 
can  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  given 
quantity  of  these  manures  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  season,  and  the  amount  of 
weeds  which  share  with  the  crop  the  artificial 
food  applied  to  the  soil.  The  farmer  has  no 
power  over  the  season,  but  he  can,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  reduce  the  quantity  of  weeds 
upon  his  land.  It  will  never  pay  him  to  feed 
weeds  with  nitric  acid,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  found  necessary  either  to  give  up 
artificial  manure,  or  to  farm  upon  cleaner 
land. 

As  an  example  of  what  increase  of  crop  can 
be  obtained  by  artificial  manures  upon  land 
free  from  weeds,  I  may  take  the  average  of 
10  crops  of  barley  grown  in  succession  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  experimental  farm  at 
Woburn.  The  average  produce  of  the  un¬ 
manured  crop  has  been  21  bushels  per  acre; 
mineral  manures  alone  have  added  nothing  to 
the  crops;  200  pounds  of  salts  of  ammonia, 
and  275  pounds  of  nitrate  of  sola  have  pro¬ 
duced  very  similar  crops,  adding  to  the  crop 
19  bushels.  The  two  manures  were  considered 
to  supply  the  same  quantities  of  nitrogen, 
and  they  gave  very'  nearly  the  same  increase 
of  crop.  The  soil  of  the  field  upon  which 
these  experiments  are  earned  on  is  a  light, 
fertile  loam  on  the  surface;  below  the  first 
nine  inches  it  is  almost  entirely  sand.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  to  grow  a  grain  crop  for 
10  yeai^s  in  succession  by  a  manure  which  only 
supplies  the  plant  with  nitrogen,  is  not  using 
the  manure  to  the  best  advantage;  still  the 
increase  of  crop  obtained  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  is  large, equal  to  seven  bushels  of  barley 
by  the  application  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  increase  of  wheat  at  Woburn,  by 
these  manures,  was  not  so  large  as  the  increase 
of  barley,  the  soil  not  being  so  suitable  for 
wheat;  still  in  both  crops  there  is  evidence 
that  those  manures  can  be  used  with  profit  by 
farmers  provided  that  the  graiu  crop  cau  ob¬ 
tain  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  is  not  employed  in  add  ig 
to  the  growth  of  weeds.  The  yield  of  my 
unmanured  wheat  at  the  end  of  44  years  is 
to  the  average  wheat  crop  of  the 
world,  due,  not  to  the  superior  fertility  of 
my  land,  but  to  its  freedom  from  weeds.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  left  a  portion  of  the  crop  to 
seed  itself;  about  15  bushels  therefore  fell 
upon  the  ground;  a  good  crop  came  up,  no 
further  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  the 
wheat  was  left  to  contend  with  the  ordinary 
weeds  which  might  spring  up.  The  first  crop 
was  too  small  to  estimate,  bur  was  certainly 
less  than  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  the  wheat  had  ueen  entirely 
di'iven  out.  So  loug  as  our  crops  are  grown 
hy[mtans  of  the  soil  fertility,  the  loss  of  crops 
by  weeds  is  not  so  important,  and  the  cost  of 
removing  these  weeds  may  amount  to  more 
than  the  value  of  the  increase  in  crop.  The 
loss  is  much  more  serious  when  we  grow  our 
crops  by  means  of  artificial  manures,  and 
where  these  are  employed  n  ordinary  farm 
practice,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  a 
rotation,  including  some  cleaning  crops,  such 
as  turuips  or  mangels.  These  are,  no  doubt, 
costly  crops,  and  of  late  years  attempts  have 
been  made  iu  Great  Britaiu  to  supersede  them 
by  means  of  ensilage  crops.  The  success  at¬ 
tending  this  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  root-crop  will  always  occupy  an 
important  position  when  laud  is  under  an  ara¬ 
ble  cultivation. 

Rothamsted,  England. 
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ALFALFA  OR  LUCERNE  FOR  PERENNI¬ 
AL  PASTURES  AND  HERBAGE. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

A  splendid  crop  on  a  large  scale;  for  scarci¬ 
ty  of  green  fodder  and  water  during  sum¬ 
mer  Alfalfa  a  remedy;  Alfalfa  for  hay; 
for  pasture;  good  for  horses ,  sheep,  mules 
and  hogs;  seeding;  care  of  crop. 

My  personal  experience  and  observations 
within  a  year  and  a  half,  have  led  me  to  make 
as  high  au  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  crop 
for  summer  forage  aud  winter  hay,  on  tbe 
black-soil  prairie  of  Illinois,  as  is  entertained 
by  those  who  have  grown  aud  fed  it  for  years  in 
Colorado  aud  California.  An  example  of  how 
hearing  aud  reading  instruct  us,  while  seeing 
convinces,  I  found  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  Alfalfa  that  I  saw  growing  for 
the  first  time  iu  most  luxuriant  fashion  iu 
many  fields  about  Greeley,  Col,,  late  in  July, 
1886.  I  had  previously  read  much  about  it, 
and  had  experimented  ou  a  small  scale,  aud 
all  very  satisfactorily;  but  how  extensive  aud 
magnificent  a  crop  it  might  be  when  grown  on 
a  grand  scale  in  a  rich  soil  and  sustained  by  ir¬ 


rigation,  I  had  no  previous  conception  of,  and 
I  resolved  I  would  do  what  I  could  by  precept 
at  first  and  example  after,  to  introduce  it  to 
the  black  soil  prairie  and  contiguous  country. 
During  the  present  drought,  which  began  in 
June  and  seems  not  likely  to  end  before  Oc¬ 
tober,  if  there  has  been  a  lack  of  one  or  two 
things  more  than  others,  deeply  and  almost  un¬ 
iversally  felt,  it  has  been  the  want  of  green 
forage  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  stock.  If 
there  is  fresh  forage  vegetation,  the  scarcity 
of  water  is  not  so  severely  felt;  if  there  is 
enough  grass  in  the  pastures,  it  is  not  a  very 
serious  mattei  if  it  is  as  dry  as  hay,  if  only 
water  abounds — when  there  is  neither  the  case 
is  a  serious  one. 

Now  that  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  black 
soil  counties,  the  water  level  of  the  country 
has  been  sunk  from  an  average  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  forty  years  ago,  to  three  times  that 
depth  at  present,  and  the  only  real  perennial 
wells  are  those  sunk  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  sand  strata  between  the  two  blue 
clays,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  furnish 
stock  with  a  portion  of  the  moisture  they 
need  in  the  hot  and  dry  season,  in  a  rank  and 
lush  forage  crop.  Anil  this  Alfalfa  furnishes 
on  all  deep,  strong  soils,  where  the  wo  ret  and 
severest  droughts  are  not  euougb  to  prevent 
the  large  development  of  the  oak,  the  walnut 
and  the  ash.  As  to  depth  and  quality  of  soil, 
any  good  natural  corn,  wheat  or  clover  land 
will  sustain  Alfalfa,  and  if  the  laud  is  subse¬ 
quently  reinforced  by  manures  and  fertilizers, 
every  second  or  third  year,  it  will  yield  abun¬ 
dant  crops  as  long  as  a  well  made  bed  of 
asparagus.  For  the  black  soil  of  the  prairie, 
though  the  summer  drought  was  long  and 
severe'ynough  to  deaden  the  Timothy  and  Red- 
top,  bleach  the  Blue  Grass  to  the  color  of 
light  straw,  kill  most  of  the  weeds  and  ad¬ 
ventitious  grasses,  the  roots  of  Red  Clover 
penetrated  deep  enough  for  it  to  sustain  life 
and  make  a  feeble  growth.  On  such  soils, 
Alfalfa,  once  a  full  stand  and  a  strong  growth 
had  been  attained,  would  smile  at  the  heat, 
laugh  at  the  lack  of  rain,  get  the  first  crop 
ready  for  the  mower  early  in  June,  the  sec¬ 
ond  after  the  20th  of  July,  and  the  third  be¬ 
fore  severe  frost  in  September. 

But  this  is  treating  an  Alfalfa  field  as  if  it 
w’ere  al  ways  to  be  mown  and  never  pastured. 
And  so  it  never  should  be,  if  it  is  to  be  over¬ 
stocked  and  the  herbage  eaten  bare  to  the 
ground.  If  the  three-steers- to-the-nine-acre 
rule  be  adopted,  as  with  the  best  Blue  Grass 
aud  Timothy  pastures  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
Alfalfa  will  submit  to  pasturage  as  cheerfully 
as  clover — an  example  of  which  I  saw  on  Mr. 
Max  Clark’s  farm,  some  miles  out  of  Greeley, 
Col.,  where  horses  had  been  pastured  five  sum¬ 
mers  aud  they  were  then  cutting  the  seven¬ 
teenth  crop,  the  last  week  in  July.  Here  the 
herbage  was  so  thick  and  heavy  that  the  visi¬ 
tor  to  get  through  had  to  lift  bis  feet  high  and 
go  slowly  as  if  wading  through  two  feet  of 
snow.  For  horses,  sheep,  and  mules,  there  is 
no  green  food  superior  to  Alfalfa,  and  as  for 
mules  the  woody  nature  of  the  plant  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  gratifying  to  the  somewhat  ravenous 
character  of  their  digestive  organs.  Hogs  will 
live  and  do  fairly  well  upon  it,  but  the  herb¬ 
age  for  them  is  inferior  to  that  of  Red  Clover 
and  also  as  green  food  for  milch  cows.  For 
horses  and  mules  doing  fast  work,  or  those 
very  severely  tasked.  Alfalfa,  whether  green 
or  dry,  loosens  the  bowels  too  much  and  must 
be  avoided,  but  for  slow  work  this  is  no  objec¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  for  shining  coats  aud  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  high  health  and  complete  digestion, 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  single  and 
double  teams  of  the  gentry  of  Denver,  where 
the  hay  portion  of  the  daily  ration  is  well- 
cured,  second-crop  Alfalfa. 

But  as  so  much  space  has  been  taken,  stat¬ 
ing  the  main  good  points  about  Alfalfa  and 
correcting  some  of  the  numerous  misconcep¬ 
tions  regarding  it.  there  is  little  left  to  devote 
to  the  matter  of  its  cultivation.  Perhaps  in 
average  cases,  the  best  method  will  be,  after 
selecting  a  piece  of  strong,  deep-soiled  land, 
that  has  uever  failed  to  make  a  crop  in  a  wet 
season,  to  give  it  the  extra  preparation  by 
deep  plowing,  harrowing  and  fining,  one 
would  give  for  a  premium  crop  of  wheat. 
They  iu  course  of  September  for  northern 
latitudes,  October  for  middle  and  November 
for  southern, sow  rye  at  the  rate  of  owe  peck  to 
the  acre,  and  harrow'  and  roll.  If  a  heavy 
growth  is  made,  pasture  the  rye  down  in  the 
late  fall  and  early  spring  months,  aud  then 
as  soon  in  spring,  for  all  latitudes,  as  danger 
from  severe  frost  is  over,  sow  the  Alfalfa  seed, 
24  to  30  pounds  to  the  acre,  on  the  rye,  and 
roll  the  field  so  as  to  get  the  seed  well  covered. 
When  green-ripe,  harvest  the  rye  and  allow 
the  Alfalfa  to  keep  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  field  for  the  whole  season,  except  cutting 
the  weeds  in  September,  which  have  grown 
during  the  summer. 

Remember  that  the  young  Alfalfa  must  not 
be  pastured  or  otherwise  disturbed,  except  as 
above,  the  first  year  of  its  life.  Like  many 
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other  hardy  plants  when  mature,  Alfalfa 
is  tender  in  its  infancy  and  requires  nursing, 
and  remember,  too,  that,  after  the  second  year 
the  land  must  Ire  fertilized  with  phosphate 
and  potash  fertilizers,  applied  iu  liberal 
pleasures,  if  three  heavy  crops  of  forage  are 
to  be  taken  off  each.  It  is  very  much  more 
difficult  in  the  average  season  to  get  a  stand 
of  Alfalfa  than  one  of  Red  Clover;  but  when 
once  obtained  it,  will  last  for  a  generation; 
whereas  clover,  unless  the  second  crop  is  left 
on  the  land  to  seed  itself,  dies  down  the  second 
year,  and  when  the  soil  is  approaching  the 
condition  of  “clover  sickness,”  a  little  extra 
frost  in  severe  winters  will  throw  Lhe  roots 
out,  whether  young  or  old.  Seeding  to 
Timothy  and  clover  having  measurably  failed 
this  season,  it  will  be  a  good  time  to  experi¬ 
ment,  with  Alfalfa,  the  seed  of  which  ought  to 
be  had  at  the  price  of  clover  seed,  after  the 
failure  of  this  year’s  crop. 

Champaigu  County,  Ill. 

A  SURPRISING  YIELD  OF  EARLY  OHIO  POTATO. 

Here  is  a  surprising  yield  of  the  early  Ohio 
potato,  and  the  report  may  be  trusted  as  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  The  Early  Ohio  we  have 
fouud  to  be  the  earliest  of  potatoes,  but  never 
a  heavy  yielder. 

“We  have  raised  3.800  bushels  of  Early 
Ohio  potatoes  from  12}{  acres,  this  present 
year,  or  at  the  rate  of  304  bushels  per  acre. 
If  we  had  waited  for  them  to  ripen  before  we 
dug  them  there  would  have  been  hundreds  of 
bushels  more.  They  were  dug  iu  the  midst  of 
their  growth— nearty  all  between  July  2  and 
16.  Our  method  of  treating  the  crop  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  tubers  were  cut  to  one  eye  and 
sprouted  by  artificial  heat.  They  were 
planted  14  to  23  of  April,  and  fertilized  with 
one  ton  of  steam-dried  fish  scrap  to  the  acre, 
spread  on  broadcast  after  plowing.  They 
were  marked  in  rows  three  to  four  inches  iu 
depth ;  the  rows  were  27  inches  apart,  and  the 
pieces  planted  10  inches  apart  iu  the  rows. 
They  were  covered  lightly  and  received  good 
cultivation  and  were  dug  in  the  bight  of 
their  growing,  and  3,800  bushels  weie  sent  to 
market,  the  small  ones  having  been  left  on  the 
ground. 

From  oue  piece  of  3%  acres,  415  barrels 
were  dug  and  sent  to  market  between  July  2 
and  9,  or  339  bushels  to  the  aero. 

Orient.  N.  Y.  geo.  w.  hallock  &  son. 
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CATTLE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  WEST. 

PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

Mischief  of  herd  books ;  a  check  to  rapid 
improvement  by  selection  ;  evils  of  indis¬ 
criminate  registration  ;  more  rigid  selec¬ 
tion  of  animal 8  for  registration  impera¬ 
tive  ;  pedigree  and  merit  must  be 
synonymous  ;  all  cows  of  pure-bred  stock 
suffer  ;  reformation  needed. 

The  following  views  touching  the  cattle  in¬ 
terests  of  the  West  have  been  long  lingering 
in  my  mind  and  have  been  emphasized  anew 
by  my  experience  in  buying  several  breeds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  for  the  Missouri  State 
Agricultural  College. 

The  mischief  of  herd  books  can  scarcely 
escape  any  good  observer’s  attention,  and 
especially  that  of  a  breeder  or  buyer.  Selec¬ 
tion  will  be  generally  agreed  upon  as  the 
road  to  gradual  improvement  of  stock  by  the 
breeder’s  art,  aside  from  his  skill  as  u  feeder, 
especially  so  after  a  breed  has  been  formed 
aud  is  not  only  to  be  perpetuated  iu  its  purity 
but  advanced.  The  herd  book  is  clearly  seen 
to  work  as  a  positive  check  to  the  most  rapid 
advance  of  the  mass  of  stock  by  the  art  of 
selection.  A  successful  breeder  ascribed  his 
success  to  the  fact  that  he  “  hung  some  and 
shot  many.” 

The  herd  book  after  being  founded  to  keep 
up  the  genealogy  of  a  line  of  stock  that  owes 
its  greatness  to  the  most  rigid  selection,  takes 
pi  everything  that  is  dropped,  and  pedigrees 
unimals  that  are  scrubs  in  characteristics,  and 
thereby  lends  to  them  a  fictitious  value  aud 
aids  iu  inducing  unwarranted  use  of  poor 
animals  aud  the  certain  descent  of  bad 
material. 

To  the  beginner  in  breeding  a  pedigree  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  and  he  buys  ou  the  ex 
aggerated  value  loaned  to  it  by  the  genera; 
faith  attached  to  it,  aud  iu  the  same  spirit  he 
repeats  the  recording  of  everything  born 
rom  pedigreed  stock,  and  thereby  perpetu- 
tes  bad  ami  good  alike,  and  renders  breeding 
more  of  a  lottery  and  less  of  a  certainty  than 
it  ought  to  be.  There  is  an  unquestionable 
demand  for  some  regulating  power  in  this 
matter  of  pedigrees  ;  but  a  fraction  only  of 
the  “pure-bred”  calves  dropped  should  be  re¬ 
corded  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  general  average  of  our  breeding  stock. 


How  this  restriction  shall  be  applied  I  need 
not  attempt  to  point  out,  but  applied  it  must 
be  and  applied  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 

Pedigree  means  far  too  little  now,  and  so  lit¬ 
tle  bold  is  it  having  upon  the  masses  because 
lumbered  up  with  so  much  that  is  worthless, 
that  I  predict  that  ere  long  some  bright  breed¬ 
ers  will  reorganize  on  closer  lines  and  uuder 
very  material  restrictions  for  registration. 
Unpopular  as  it  may  be,  aud  doubtless  finan¬ 
cially  injurious  as  it  would  be  to  some,  I  do 
not  hesitate  in  say iug  that  our  Western  stock 
interests  as  a  whole  would  be  much  advanced 
b^  the  enforcement  of  a  more  rigid  system  of 
selection  by  herd-book  rules  l  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  tbe  breeders  of  beef  breeds  will 
test  their  animals  for  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  ascertain  the  amount  required  per 
pound  of  growth  before  using  their  bull, 
while  the  dairy  animals  may  be  judged  by  the 
food  required  for  a  pound  of  their  product. 
But  we  ought  to  shut  out  half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  auimals  dropped.  An  owner  of  native 
stock  is  relieved  from  the  temptation  to  breed 
from  everything  owned  by  him,  while  the 
owner  of  every  recorded  female  at  present  is 
induced  to  keep  her,  whether  suitable  or  not, 
and  record  all  calves.  I  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  opposed  to  pedigrees  or  herd-books,  but 
rather  as  call  iug  attention  to  their  weak  and 
even  pernicious  side.  If  the  old  herd-book  as¬ 
sociations  wish  to  prevent  a  uew  and  closer 
organization  that  will  inevitably  make  every¬ 
thing  out  of  it  unfashionable,  they  will  soon 
have  to  curtail  registration  of  pure-bred 
scrubs,  and  thereby  make  pedigree  and  merit 
more  nearly  synonymous.  No  one  needs,  or 
ought  to  need,  convincing  on  this  point  who 
has  at  tended  .the  annual  sales  of  stock,  or, 
better  still,  who  has  visited  the  herds  at  home 
before  they  are  fitted  for  sale. 

The  poor  stuff  in  herd  books  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  beef  breeds;  iu  fact,  my  observation 
is  that,  the  dairy  breeds  are  in  worse  condi¬ 
tion.  Amoug  them  there  certainly  are  some 
very  worttiless  auimals  recorded.  This  state 
of  affairs  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  herd 
books  have  assumed  that  their  only  function 
is  to  keep  the  genealogy.  The  primary  fuuc- 
tiod  of  herd  books  is  to  record  a  line  of  super¬ 
ior  beasts  in  order  not  only  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  of  their  origin,  but  to  euoonrage  the  use 
of  none  but  good  auimals,  whose  origin  is 
thus  authenticated.  If  them  original  and  a 
part  of  their  true  fuuctions  have  uot  been  in 
pan  lost  sight  of,  the  time  is  rife  aud  progress 
demands  that  they  take  on  a  new  one,  and 
make  the  recording  of  animals  an  assurance 
of  superior  merit. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

BREEDING  LARGE  MALES  TO  SMALL 
FEMALES. 


From  my  earliest  study  of  the  true  princi¬ 
ples  of  breeding  down  to  the  present  time,  all 
authors  on  this  subject  I  have  perused  con¬ 
demn  it,  and  assert  that  it  would  be  better  to 
practice  the  other  extreme  of  breeding — small 
males  to  large  females.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  say  it  is  still  better  to  couple  males  and 
females  together  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the 
male,  as  a  geueral  rule,  being  somewhat  the 
larger,  ami  always  perfectly  sound  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  greatly-increased  demand  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  ol’  druy  horses,  botti  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  has  tempted  the  bleed¬ 
ers  of  these  to  stint  their  stallions,  in  many 
instances,  to  smaller  mares  of  other  classes. 
The  result  of  this  has  gt-uerally  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  offsprings  irregularly  shaped  in 
their  bodies — that  is,  anunals  wi  h  large  fore¬ 
quarters  uud  small  hind  ones,  or  the  reverse, 
slab-sided,  aud  with  extra  long  and  rather 
weak  legs. 

British  agricultural  periodicals  are  now 
calling  earnest  attention  to  this  subject  and 
emphatically  coudemniug  the  practice.  How 
is  it  with  American  publications?  1  have  not 
seen  a  single  oue  that  says  a  word  for  or 
against  it — they  seem  to  ignore  the  subject 
entirely.  Is  this  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
it?  If  so,  I  would  suggest  their  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  about  it,  particularly  iu  our  Western 
Territories,  where  1  believe  a  considerable 
number  of  dray  stallions  have  been  taken  to 
breed  to  the  undersized  native  mares  run¬ 
ning  half  wild  iu  those  regions. 

A.  B.  ALLEN. 


lUfifriniuij. 

VETERINARY  QUACKERY. 

DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Quackery  still  abundant,  though  diminish¬ 
ing;  hollow-horn;  wolf-in-the-taU;  lost- 
cud;  a  specimen  quack:  wot f -teeth ;  hooks 
in  the  eyes;  conceited  ignorance;  trust  to 
nature  rather  than  quackery, 

The  rapid  advancement  made  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  veterinary  practice  within  the  past 


few  years  has  done  much  towards  doing  away 
with  some  of  the  enormous  stock  of  veterinary 
quackery  throughout  the  country.  The  vari¬ 
ous  veterinary  schools  of  this  country  and 
Canada  yearly  graduate  several  hundred 
young  men;  while  not  a  few  of  the  graduates 
of  the  foreign  schools  come  to  this  country 
to  locate  in  practice.  But  even  with  the  year¬ 
ly  addition  of  this  large  number  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  practitioners,  the  quack  thrives  iu  many 
places.  His  operations,  however,  are  mostly 
confined  to  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 
There  we  still  have  men  who,  iu  their  ignor¬ 
ance,  persist  iu  calling  various  diseases  of  cat 
tie  by  the  very  significant  (?)  name  of  “  hoi- 
low-horn”  or  “  horn-ail,”  and  treat  the  cases  in 
the  approved  “  cow-doctor”  style  by  boring 
the  horns  and  tilling  them  with  turpentine, 
pepper,  or  other  equally  irritating  and  injuri¬ 
ous  agents,  to  torture  the  poor  animal.  In 
many  cases  the  treatment  is  worse  than  the 
disease  itself ;  aud  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  many 
cases  recover  under  such  barbarous  treatment. 
Another  will  find  “  w’olf-iu-the-tail,”  ami  the 
tail  must  be  forthwith  split  and  bouud  up  in 
salt,  pepper,  tobacco  or  ashes.  If  the  patient 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  very  sick,  and  the 
quack  so  learned  (?)  that  he  can  find  both 
“hollow-horn”  and  “  wolf-in-tlie  tail,”  her 
case  is  indeo  1  a  sore  one.  The  disease  is  then 
said  to  reach  from  her  horns  to  the  end  of  her 
tail;  and  in  addition  to  the  above  treatment 
she  must  have  the  whole  length  of  her  back 
rubbed  with  soft-eoap,  turpen line,  wet  wood- 
ashes,  or  with  some  mysterious  mixture  which 
tiie  quack  will  prepare  himself,  much  after 
tbemanuer  of  the  “  Iudiou  medicine-man.” 

Possibly  a  cow  may  not  be  credited  w  ith 
having  either  of  these  diseases,  but  has  simply 
“lost  her  cud;”  where  or  how  it  was  lost  they 
do  not  attempt  to  explain.  In  fact,  it  is 
against  their  principles  to  explain  anything, 
except  to  deepen  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
case  and  impress  their  hearers  with  their  own 
importance.  For  the  loss  of  cud  they  pro¬ 
ceed  to  collect  some  elder,  wild  cherry,  or 
other  suitable  shrubs,  scrape  the  inner  bark 
and  mix  the  scrapings  with  herbs  and  molas¬ 
ses  to  form  a  mass  tbe  size  of  the  closed  fist, 
or  larger.  This  artificially  prepared,  mystic, 
cud  is  then  placed  well  back  iu  tbe  cow’s 
mouth,  wiLh  the  expectation  that  it  will  take 
the  place  of  the  lost  cud;  that  the  animal  will 
immediately  begin  to  ruminate  as  usual, 
and  that  a  speedy  recovery  may  be  looked 
for.  Kulliee  it  to  say  their  expectations  are 
never  realized,  except  by  accident,  as  it  were. 

One  unusually  self-conceited  quack  of  my 
acquaintance,  confines  his  operations  almost 
entirely  to  horses,  and  his  treatment  is  almost 
always  mercurial  blisters.  A  ring-bone, 
spavin,  puff  or  other  swelling  will  always  re¬ 
ceive  a  severe  blistering;  so  also  with  a  case 
of  pneumonia,  sore  throat,  glanders,  colic  or 
indigestion.  He  claims  to  have  made  many 
most  wonderful  cures,  including  several  eases 
of  glanders  (a  feat  no  veterinarian  has  ever 
accomplished),  and  although  his  patients  are 
constantly  dying  on  his  hands,  his  self-conceit 
will  always  prevent  his  seeing  the  folly  of  his 
course  of  treatment. 

Like  all  other  quacks,  he  is  a  firm  believer  iu 
the  theory  that  the  pressure  of  tbe  harmless 
little  wolf-teeth  m  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  is 
injurious  to,  and  causes  disease  of  the  eyes  If 
a  youug  horse  has  any  trouble  with  his  eyes, 
as  he  is  very  liable  to  have  when  cutting  the 
large  molars  or  grinders  of  his  upper  jaw,  the 
wolf-teeth  are  looked  for,  ami  if  present  are 
ruthlessly  knocked  out,  to  cure  a  disease  for 
which  they  are  iu  no  way  responsible.  If  the 
wolf-teeth  are  uot  present  and  the  haw  par¬ 
tially  covers  the  eye,  as  the  result  of  more  or 
less  inflammation  (causing  the  so-called  “hooks 
in  the  eyes”)  this  important  membrane  is  out 
out,  a  very  injurious  as  well  as  barbarous 
practice.  This  “horse  doctor"  has  never  read 
a  standard  work  on  veterinary  science  and  he 
has  no  regard  for  the  opinions  of  any  veterin¬ 
arian,  which  differ  from  his  own  set  opinions. 
Such  is  the  self-eouceit  and  bigotry  which 
most  quacks  add  to  their  ignorance.  They 
pretend  to  know  all  about  tbe  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  their  treatment,  when  in  fact  they 
know  little  or  nothing.  It  was  a  quack  who 
prescribed  a  dose  of  one-hull'  pint  of  croton 
oil  for  a  sick  horse,  and  was  only  prevented 
from  having  his  order  carried  out  by  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  druggist  to  fill  such  a  prescription. 

Not  Infrequently  he  figures  as  a  contributor 
to  agricultural  papers  and  journals.  Even  in 
the  Rural  as  late  as  May  7th,  two  writers 
persist  in  the  use  of  “hollow-horn”  uud  “boru- 
ail”  after  having  been  repeatedly  informed 
through  the  Rural,  as  well  as  by  auy  of  our 
leading  agricultural  or  stock  journals,  that  no 
such  diseases  were  recognized  by  the  veteri¬ 
nary  profession;  and  that  the  use  of  such 
meaningless,  nonsensical  terms  belongs  only  to 
quackery.  Why  will  men  continue  to  ex¬ 
pose  their  ignorance  of  the  profession  by 
writing  about  that  of  which  they  know  little 
or  nothing?  Do  these  writers  suppose  their 


opinions  will  have  equal  weight  with  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Drs.  Law,  Salmon, 
Liautard  and  others,  who  have  made  a  life 
study  of  veterinary  science,  and  who  now 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  ? 

Certain  it  is  that  quackery  still  flourishes 
and  will  eontiuue  to  do  so  as  long  as  people 
will  employ  men  whose  only  ability  consists 
in  being  able  to  “talk  hoss”  joekery,  aud 
lounge  about  public  places  or  stables,  where 
they  arouse  their  hearers  with  their  vile  con¬ 
versation.  They  never  fail  to  name  every 
case  of  disease  they  meet,  and  they  always 
know  “just  the  best”  course  of  treatment  to 
pursue.  Ti  e  more  outlandish  and  barbarous 
the  treatment,  the  more  knowledge  and  skil; 
they  are  supposed  to  possess.  Why  really 
intelligent  stockmen  will  place  such  blind 
confidence  iu  men  who  really  know  less  about 
the  ailments  of  stock  than  they  do  themselves, 
is  a  mystery. 

True,  the  quack  occasionally  relieves  the 
paiu  of  his  patient,  but  it  is  usually  by  killing 
iostead  of  curiug  the  animal.  Even  if  the 
animal  does  recover,  it  is  in  spite  of,  and  not 
because  of  the  treatment.  If  a  competent 
practitioner  cannot  be  had,  better  to  employ 
none  at  all.  With  good  nursing,  rest  in  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  and  a  light,  wholesome 
diet,  the  majority  of  sick  animals  will  recover 
more  readily  without  medicine  than  they  will 
when  dosed  indiscriminately  with  the  injuri¬ 
ous  mixtures  of  an  ignoraut  quack. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  U  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertislUK  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE  AND  CLEVELAND  BAY 
HORSES. 

C.  J.  W.,  Fergus  Falls ,  Minn. — What  are 
the  distinctive  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Red  Polled  cattle  uud  Cleveland  Bay  horses 
for  this  section  ?  Can  they  be  registered  ', 
Who  are  reliable  dealers  in  them  ? 

Ans. — Neither  Red  Polled  cattle  nor  Cleve¬ 
land  Bay  horses  have  any  distinctive  advan¬ 
tage  or  disadvantage  for  Otter  Tail  Country 
uny  more  than  Tor  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  merits  or  demerits  there,  as  elsewhere, 
will  depend  on  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  wanted.  There  is  nothing  in  their  origin 
or  character  to  render  them  ill  or  well  adapted 
to  any  particular  section,  where  ordinary 
good  care  and  protection  against  extremely 
inclement  weather  arc  afforded.  The  lied 
Polled  Ls  an  excellent  dairy  cow — the  deepest 
milker  urnoug  the  polled  breeds.  When  from 
age  or  any  other  cause,  she  is  to  he  turned  off 
for  the  butcher,  she  lays  ou  readily  flesh  of 
excellent  quality,  which  brings  a  good  price 
in  the  market.  Tne  Red  Polls  are  an  excellent 
general-purpose  breed  and  wherever  a  horn, 
less  breed  of  that  kind  is  wanted,  there  is 
none  better.  For  beef  alone,  the  Galloway  or 
Aberdecn-Angus  among  the  Polls,  and  tbe 
Short-horn  and  Htteford  among  horned  cut 
tic  arc  more  desirable,  uud  so  is  the  Devon, 
which  looks  very  like  a  horned  Red  Norfolk 
aud  Suffolk.  For  strictly  dairy  purposes  the 
Holstein  uud  Aryshire  will  average  more 
milk,  and  the  Jersey  uud  Guernsey  w  ill  aver¬ 
age  more  butter  from  the  same  quantity  of 
milk.  A  Red  Polled  Cattle  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  iu  this  country  iu  November,  1883,  of 
which  Mr.  J.  C.  Murray,  of  Moquoketa,  Iowa, 
is  secretary,  aud  he  has  charge  of  the  Ameri. 
cau  Red  Polled  Herd  Book  L.  F.  Ross  uud 
W.  Hanke,  Iowa  City,  la. ;  W.  Steele,  Wuu- 
kesha,  Wis. ;  C.  U.  Henderson,  Beloit,  W is., 
and  Sexton,  Warren  ik  Oxford,  Maple  Hill, 
Kansas,  have  Red  Polled  cattle  far  sale  iu  the 
West. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  pure 
descendants  of  the  original  Cleveland  Bays 
are  now  in  existence.  They  were  doubtless 
produced  by  crossing  large,  bony  Thorough¬ 
breds  on  the  large  bay  cart  mares  of  York¬ 
shire,  thus  producing  large,  strong,  spirited 
horses  well  adapted  to  the  stage  coaches  so 
numerous  iu  England  before  the  era  of  rail¬ 
roads  With  the  advent  of  railroads  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  horses  .were  more  desirable 
heavier  beasts,  like  the  Shires,  Cl)des  and 
Suffolka  for  heavy  work;  and  lighter  horses 
for  other  business,  aud  to  obtain  the  latter  the 
Cleveland  Bay  mares  were  crossed  with 
Thoroughbred  or  high-bred  stallions, Cleveland 
Bay  stallions  boiug  seldom  or  never  used,  so 
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that  the  breed,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
became  extinct. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  breed 
is  important  chiefly  as  relates  to  fixedness 
of  type  when  male  ami  female  of  the  breed  are 
bred  together,  and  to  the  prepotency  of  the 
males  or  their  power  of  transmitting  their  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics  to  their  offspring,  when 
crossed  on  other  sorts.  The  more  pure  and 
ancient  the  breed,  the  more  marked  is  this 
property. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  demand  arose  for  the 
old  style  of  horses  for  light  railroad  vans, 
omnibuses,  heavy  express  wagons  and  other 
purposes  where  size,  strength  and  quick 
movement  are  desirable.  The  Yorkshire 
breeders  were  thus  stimulated  to  hunt  up 
what  remained  of  the  once  popular  blood,  the 
great  foreign  demand  and  high  prices  for 
Clydesdales  spurring  them  on  to  work.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  remained  in  Yorkshire  many  horses 
with  most  of  the  characteristics  and  much  of 
the  blood  of  the  old  breed,  and,  of  course,  the 
same  course  of  breeding  which  formed  the 
original  breed  could  build  up  a  new  one  of  the 
same  type,  or  resuscitate  the  old  one.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  Cleveland  Bay  Society  was  or¬ 
ganized  over  three  years  ago  in  England,  and 
a  stud  book  was  issued  a  year  later. 

The  modern  Cleveland  Bays,  whatever  their 
origin,  appear  to  have  more  Thoroughbred 
blood  in  them  than  the  old  kind;  but  they 
combine  large  development  of  bone  and  mus¬ 
cle  and  sinew  with  good  size,  action  and  en¬ 
durance.  A  strong  loin,  short  back,  long 
quarters  and  excellent  feet  adapt  them  to 
rapid  work  on  hard  roads.  They  stand  from 
lfi  to  17  hands  high,  and  weigh  from  1,200  to 
1,500  pounds.  They  get  their  name  from 
their  uniform  rich  bay  color,  and  the  fact  that 
they  originated  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
Yorkshire.  They  are  kind  and  pleasaot  in 
disposition,  possess  great  endurance,  travel 
fast  under  heavy  loads,  or  a  light  wagon  or 
carriage.  They  are,  however,  essentially 
coach  or  can  iage  horses,  their  style  and  action 
admirably  fitting  them  for  this  purpose.  Ex¬ 
cellent  results  have  also  been  obtained  by 
crossing  Cleveland  Bay  stallions  on  the  stout¬ 
est  and  choicest  of  our  common  mares. 
Whenever  sires  or  dams  ai’e  wanted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  carriage  horses  the  Cleveland  Bay  will 
answer  well.  Considerable  importations  of 
the  breed  have  been  made  of  late  years,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  West,  and  wherever  they  are 
known,  they  are  highly  esteemed.  A  Cleve¬ 
land  Bay  Breeders’  Association  has  lately  been 
formed  of  which  Mr.  K.  P.  Stericker,  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  is  the  Secretary,  and  a 
stud  book  has  been  started  under  his  charge. 
Galbraith  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wis. :  George 
Warren  &  Son,  Fox  Lake,  Wis  ;  Rix  Good- 
enough,  Topeka,  Kansas;  CapC.  W.  Jordan, 
Iowa  City,  la. ;  W.  M.  Fields  &  Bro.,  Cedar 
Falls,  la  ;  George  E,  Brown  &  Co.,  Aurora, 
Ill. ,  and  Stericker  Brothers,  Springfield,  Ill., 
offer  Cleveland  Bays  for  sale. 

ABOUT  WOOD  ASHES. 

.7.  M.  IV’.,  St.  Mary's,  Fa. — t.  How  should 
wood  bo  completely  burned  for  ashes  ?  2. 
What  percentage  of  ashes  is  there  in  beech 
wood;  and  what  are  the  constituents  of  the 
ashes  ?  3.  Can  spent  oak  tan-bark  be  profit¬ 
ably  used  on  the  farm  ?  4.  Is  the - live 

stock  insurance  association  reliable  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Ashesare  better  in  quality  by  being 
burned  in  a  slow  (ire.  An  intense  heat  vola¬ 
tilizes  a  portion  of  the  ash  substance,  which  is 
lost,  and  the  potash  is  calcined  aud  often 
melted  Into  solid  lumps  which  make  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ashes  to  the  land  uneven.  A 
good  method  of  burning  wood  for  ashes  is  to 
choose  a  bank  and  start  a  log  heap  at  the 
bottom,  and  ns  it  burns  down,  more  logs  are 
rolled  down  the  slope  and  the  heap  is  built  up 
again.  Thus  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  is 
gathered  iu  one  place  aud  is  handled  more 
easily.  2.  Beech  wood  contain*  about  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  a  cord  of  dry 
wood  weighs,  at  the  specific  gravity  of  00, 
which  is  about  48  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot 
0,144  pounds;  hence  a  cord  of  beech  wood 
will  yield  110  pounds  of  ashes,  or  three-fourths 
of  a  bushel  by  measure.  The  bark  of  beech 
affords  nearly  10  por  cent,  of  ash.  The  ash  of 
beech  wood  contains  in  the  stem,  10. 1  per 
cent,  of  potash ;  iu  the  branches  15.2  percent., 
and  the  brush  wood  14.1  percent.,  the  bark- 
ash  containing  117  per  cent,,  so  that  of  the 
whole  tree  a  fair  estimate  would  he  about  15% 
per  cent,  of  potash,  Other  constituents  (aver¬ 
age  of  the  w  hole  tree),  are  lime,  50  percent.; 
phosphoric  acid  about  8  per  cent. ;  magnesia, 
12  per  cent.;  soda,  2’.,  per  cent.;  remainder 
being  sulphuric  acid,  silica  and  a  very  little 
chlorine.  3.  Spout  oak  tan-bark  is  most  valu¬ 
able  for  the  phosphoric  acid  in  it,  which  is 
equal  to  about  six  por  cent.  (O  ’.,  per  cent,  in 
the  fresh  unleached  bark),  and  from  about 
five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  potash  iu  the  dried 
substance,  in  the  leaching  of  the  bark  quite 
half  of  the  potash  aud  phosphoric  acid  is  lost. 
4.  Wo  cannot  speak  particularly  of  the  asso¬ 


ciation  named,  but  for  the  greater  'part  live 
stock  insurance  has  always  been  a  failure. 

AN  OLD  WHEAT  UNDER  A  NEW  NAME. 

G.  W.  Mr G..  Dulin ,  W.  V.— A  late  Rural 
intimated  that  Martin’s  Amber,  Armstrong 
and  Landretb  wheats  are  identical.  I  wanted 
some  of  the  Amber,  but  it  would  cost  me  here 
$5  a  bushel,  and  if  it  is  an  old  kind  under  a 
new  name,  I  dont  want  it.  Fultz  has  “run 
out”  here;  what  variety  will  be  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  ? 

Ans. — Martin’s  Amber  is  the  same  as  Land- 
reth  or  Armstrong.  Armstrong  is  the  prop¬ 
er  name  by  priority.  The  Rural  has  grown 
it  for  12  years,  and  side  by  side  with  the  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Amber,  no  difference  can  be  noted.  But 
we  do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  to  try 
this  wheat.  Try  it  in  a  small  way.  Try  Vel¬ 
vet  Chaff  and  Diehl-Mediterranean,  also  in  a 
small  way.  Either  ought  not  to  cost  over 
*1. 50  per  bushel, 

RAISING  GRAPE  SEEDLINGS. 

G.  H.W.,  Naples,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  raise 
grape  seedlings?  Should  they  he  put  in  the 
ground,  and  the  frost  be  allowed  to  work  on 
them? 

Ans. — A  good  way  is  to  plant  the  seeds  in 
pots  or  boxes,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  grape.  Some  will  sprout  in  a 
month;  others  in  two  or  three  months.  Near¬ 
ly  all  will  sprout  before  spring.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  show  the  third  leaves,  transplant 
them  to  small  pots  and  thump  out  in  the  open 
soil  in  May  where  the  seedlings  are  to  grow. 
Another  way  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  this 
fall  in  the  open  ground.  Another  way  is  to 
put  the  seeds  in  boxes  of  sand,  bury  the  boxes 
a  foot  deep  in  a  well-drained  place ,  aud  sow  in 
the  spring.  There  is  no  secret  or  trouble 
about  raising  vines  from  seeds. 

PINK  GERANIUMS. 

G.  IF.  McD^  Wirt  Co..  W.  \'a. — Is  the  pink 
geranium,  Master  Cristiue,  a  dwarf  grow¬ 
er,  and  does  it  have  two  white  spots  on  each 
flower.  1  want  a  good  pink  for  bedding;  will 
you  name  the  best  single  aud  double  of  that 
color? 

Ans.— Master  Christine  is  a  dwarf  grower, 
and  has  two  white  spots  ou  the  two  upper  pet¬ 
als,  in  fact  all  pink  geraniums  have  a  white 
spot  on  each  top  petal,  though  in  some  vari¬ 
eties  the  marking  is  not  so  conspicuous  as 
in  others.  Master  Cristiue  is  au  excelleut 
bedding  kind,  but  for  pot  culture  it  is  eclipsed 
by  Koenig  Olga,  Eurydice,  Mrs.  Robertson 
and  Olive  Carr.  The  best  double  piuk  gera 
niums — and  they  are  all  beautiful — are  in  the 
order  named:  Mary  Hill,  Emile  Gerardiu,  W. 
Inezidi,  Surpasse  le  Nain.and  Ed.  Andre5. 

WHEN  SILAGE  IS  KIT  TO  FEED. 

W.  P.  C\,  Augusta,  Ga. — My  silo  is  15x45 
feet  10%  feet  deep,  and  is  in  three  compart¬ 
ments,  15x15  feet  each.  I  finished  filling 
August  1 1 .  The  heat  got  up  to  about  125u  ami 
is  nowr  about  90’3.  When  can  l  begin  to  use 
silage?  In  all  the  accounts  I  have  failed 
to  find  any  information  as  to  when  it  should 
be  ready  for  feeding. 

ANSSVERED  BY  JOHN  GOULD. 

Whenever  the  silage  gets  cooled  down,  it  is 
ready  to  feed.  Presumably  by  the  time  this 
roaches  our  inquirer  the  temperature  of  his 
silage  will  hir  e  fallen  about  10“  more,  and  if 
it  acts  in  the  South  ns  it  docs  iu  the  North,  it 
will  remain  at  about  SOS  The  chemical 
change — whatever  it  is — is  not  complete  until 
a  stationary  temperature  is  reached,  and  then 
it  is  “cooked,”  and  is  ready  to  feed.  1  would 
suggest  that  W.  P.  C.  take  the  cover  all  off 
from  oue  of  the  compartments  when  ho  gets 
ready  to  feed  the  silage.aud  remove  the  silage 
uniformly  from  the  entire  surface,  keeping 
it  its  level  as  practicable.  If  kept  level,  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  air  to  get  at  the  silage 
and  start  a  fresh  increase  of  temperature  as 
the  gas  that  has  formed  has  driven  out  the 
air,  and  this  is  what  bus  caused  the  fall  in 
temperature.  It  might  be  a  wise  precaution 
to  have  an  old  tarpaulin  to  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  silage  when  feeding  it  out,  to 
prevent  any  influence  from  the  outside  air, 
which  might  in  that  latitude  have  au  effect 
different  from  that  of  beiow-zero  weather  of 
the  North. 

Mlsoeimueoua, 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  ill. — I  want  an  imple¬ 
ment  that  cuts  shallow,  three  or  four  feet  w  ide, 
to  cultivate  between  blackberry  and  raspberry 
rows.  It  must  cut  the  old  dead  brush  which  I 
pull  into  the  middles,  without  choking,  and 
also  the  standing  sprouts  in  the  middle.  It 
must  lie.  low  enough  to  run  dose  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  canes  without  dragging  the  bushy  part 
above.  The  power  must  be  cither  a  single 
heavy  horse  or  two  horses — one  ahead  of  the 
other.  What  shall  it  bo  ?  3.  Why  is  it  that 
in  killing  flies  iu  a  closed  room  with  pyreth- 
rutn,  there  are  always  some  left  apparently 
unharmed,  uo  matter  how  thickly  the  powder 
may  be  blown  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  answer  the  first  question. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  suggest  a 
suitable  implement.  3.  As  to  the  effects  of 


pyretbrum,  it  may  be  said  that  in  using  it 
upon  flies,  as  indeed  upon  other  insects,  there 
are  generally  some  that  escape  the  dust  and 
some  that  are  less  susceptible  to  its  influence 
than  others.  This  we  have  noticed  repeated¬ 
ly  in  our  experiments  with  potato  beetles,  po¬ 
tato  gruhs,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  in  tin  cans. 
Though  all  are  treated  alike,  some  recover. 

C.  P.  F.,  East  Pans  Mich. — A  six-year-old 
cow  dropped  her  calf  four  days  ago; 
but  gives  no  milk;  before  this  she 
has  been  a  good  milch  cow  dried  up 
with  difficulty.  She  is  in  good  order,  has  a 
good  appetite,  and  is  seemingly  all  right  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  her  milk.  What  is  the  matter, 
aud  how  should  she  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — The  only  cause  we  can  suggest  is 
that  the  cow  may  have  dropped  the  calf  a 
little  prematurely  before  the  milk  had  time  to 
come.  Probably  the  only  treatment  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  the  milk  in  a  few  days,  is  strip¬ 
ping  the  udder  two  or  three  times  daily  for  20 
or  30  minutes,  or  allowing  a  hungry  calf  to 
suck.  Either  should  stimulate  the  gland,  and 
hasten  the  flow  of  milk. 

F.  IF.,  Neenok,  Wis. — What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Small  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk 
breeds  of  hogs  ? 

Ans. — The  Yorkshires  and  the  Suffolks  are 
both  founded  on  the  Yorksbi re-Cumberland 
stock.  Some  25  years  ago  Sidney,  an  English 
authority  on  swine,  said  “  the  Suffollk  is  only 
another  name  fora  Small  Yorkshire  pig.”  The 
Suffolks  of  this  country,  introduced  from 
England,  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Middle 
Yorkshire,  being  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Small  Yorkshire,  but  of  the  same  origin.  Like 
the  Yorkshire,  the  Suffolk  here  is  a  white 
animal,  but  the  English  Suffolk  pig  of  to-day 
is  uniformly  black  and  very  much  like  the 
Essex.  The  Small  Yorkshires  have  short 
heads,  short,  dished  faces  or  suouts,  short, 
thick  jowls,  long,  heavy,  deep  bodies,  short 
legs  and  very  flue  bone.  The  same  descrip¬ 
tion  would  answer  for  the  Suffolks,  but  they 
are  somewhat  larger. 

G. ,  Queens  Co. — Is  it  possible  to  make  any 
kind  of  grass,  that  will  make  a  descent  lawn, 
grow  under  ordinary  forest  trees — chestnut, 
oak,  etc.  ?  A  great  number  of  persons  from 
the  city  have  tried  in  vain  to  preserve  the  for 
est  trees  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  nice 
lawn? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  Nortbern'grass  better 
than  June  Grass  for  a  lawn  under  growing 
trees.  The  thinuer  the  trees  aud  the  higher 
they  are  trimmed  the  better  for  the  grass. 
An  unusual  supply  of  good  fertilizer  and 
plenty  of  water  where  it  is  practicable  to  sup¬ 
ply  it.  will  help  the  grass. 

B.,  Windham.  T7.—1.  Will  cabbages  do  well 
the  next  year  after  turnips?  2.  What  is  the 
best  method  of  destroying  the  green  cabbage 
worm?  3.  At  what  stage  of  its  growth  should 
fodder-oora  be  cut,  to  be  the  most  valuable  to 
cure  for  winter  feeding?  4.  W ill  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  beans  or  peas  “  mix”  when  planted 
near  each  other? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  3.  There  is  uothing  better 
than  Buhaeb.  Thomas  Woodason,  of  Chica¬ 
go,  111.,  sells  a  mixture  fora  less  price.  So 
does  James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  8. 
Just  before  the  leaves  begin  to  dry  up.  4. 
Beans  will,  and  peas  will  not  “mix.” 


DISCUSSION. 

SEEDING  WHEAT. 

S.  W.  H,,  Pendleton,  Indiana.— We  for¬ 
merly  prepared  our  lands  for  wheat  iu  the 
elaborate  way  recommended  by  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  in  a  late  Rural  New-Yorker.  In 
the  last  few  years  we  have  adopted  a  better 
plan,  which  is  to  sow  between  tha  corn  rows, 
with  one-horse  drills.  Some  use  a  drill  of  five 
hoes  and  go  once  in  the  row.  Others  use  a 
drill  of  three  hoes,  and  go  twice  in  a  row,  and 
the  work  is  done.  Experience  has  proved  this 
method  as  good  as  any  in  this  State.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  is  a  considerable  item,  as  one  man 
and  a  horse  can  seed  three  to  five  acres  a  day. 
Good  authority  says  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  wheat  is  now  seeded  in  this  manner,  ami 
the  yield  will  average  better  than  on  land 
plowed,  harrowed,  rolled  and  rubbed,  as  some 
are  disposed  to  treat  it.  The  shade  in  autumn 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  corn-stalks 
in  winter,  as  well  as  a  greater  freedom  from 
insect  enemies,  are  additional  considerations. 
This  method  also  gives  the  farmer  aud  his  help 
leisure  to  attend  the  fairs  and  to  read  and 
study,  and  write  for  the  papers,  which  many 
are  begiuning  to  prize  as  among  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  profession.  The  census  of  1880 
reports  the  wheat  crop  of  ludiana  at  47%  nul- 
liou  bushels,  and  875,580  bushels  us  the  crop 
of  Madison  county.  I  think  the  yield  in  this 
county  in  1887  is  as  large.  The  corn  crop  of 
thecouuty  was  then 2. 106,000  bushels  Owing 
to  drought  it  will  probably  fall  1,000,000  bush¬ 
els  short  of  that  amount  this  year. 

PRECAUTIONS  WITH  BULLS. 

R.  H.  S.,  Newark,  N.  J.— What  does  Mr. 


A.  B.  Allen  mean  by  his  article  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  bulls  in  the  Rural  of  September  24? 
If  my  memory  holds  good,  the  article  to  which 
he  objects,  advised  stock-owners  never  -to 
trust  a  bull,  however  kindly  his  treatment 
may  have  been.  It  urged  that  one  should  al¬ 
ways  be  on  his  guard  with  a  bull,  even  if  it 
has  been  a  pet;  that  it  should  never  be  led 
about  except  at  the  end  of  a  staff.  Wasn’t 
this  good  advice?  Some  French  author  cynic¬ 
ally  advises  that  one  should  always  treat  one’s 
friends  as  if  they  were  one  day  sure  to  become 
his  enemies;  isn’t  this  the  very  best  policy  with 
a  bull,  whatever  it  may  be  with  a  human  being? 

I  for  one  certainly  think  it  is  a  “folly  aud  a 
crime”  to  risk  precious  life  to  the  tenderness 
or  forbearance  of  even  a  pet  bull.  It  is  the 
trusted  bulls  that  do  most  of  the  mischief;  the 
distrusted  bulls  are  seldom  given  a  chance  to 
do  any.  I  am  surprised  that  so  experienced 
and  careful  a  writer  as  Mr.  Allen  should  say  a 
single  word  that  might,  induce  anybody  to  be 
even  a  little  more  careless,  or  rather,  a  little 
less  careful  in  handling  hulls,  The  single  case 
he  mentions — that  of  Thomas  Bates  and  Short- 
tail — is  a  forcible  example  of  the  great  need 
of  care  in  dealing  with  bulls.  Had  not  the 
great  Short, -horn  breeder  possessed  great  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  and  coolness,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  gored  to  death  or  severely  injured 
by  his  pet  bulL  What  cousolation  would  it 
have  been  to  him  sorely  damaged,  or  to  his 
friends  if  he  were  dead,  to  kuow  that  the 
beast  had  gored  and  tossed  him,  not  from  a 
treacherous  disposition,  but  from  “playful 
wautouuess”?  There  is  not,  one  man  in  ten 
who  would  have  shown  the  self-possession 
shown  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  there  isn’t  one  bull 
out  of  30  that  would  have  acted  as  did  Short- 
tail.  Mr.  Bates  ought  to  have  thanked  his  stars 
for  his  preservation;  and  ever  afterwards 
taken  all  possible  precautions  against  injury 
even  from  his  pet  Short-tail. 

[R.  N.  Y. — We  certainty  agree  with  R.  H.  S. 
The  writer  of  this,  a  few  years  ago,  was  cross¬ 
ing  a  field  when  the  Rural's  Jersey  Bull  ‘Sam” 
started  for  him  from  a  distant  part  of  the  field. 
We  managed  to  get  over  the  fence  wheu  the 
bull  was  within  a  few  feet.  A  few  months 
after,  this  same  bull  attacked  our  farm  inauag- 
er,  aud  would  have  killed  him  but  for  timely 
aid.  We  say  emphatically:  Never  trust  a  bull 
though  seemingly  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  ] 


THE  SEASONS. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMS. 


Decrease  of  fanning;  an  exceptionally  good 
farming  district;  pastures  only  deteriora- 
t  i ng :  sh iftl css  fa rmin g  the  e.rcep t  i on ;  p re s- 
ent  farmers  less  economical  than  their  fore¬ 
fathers',  more  expensive  food,  dress,  house 
furnishing,  and  luxuries;  boys  leaving  the 
farms-,  foreigners  make  profit  on  farms 
abandoned  by  natives-,  more  intoxicants 
used ;  lack  of  success  attributable  to  the 
“ three  L’s.” 


We  hear  much  of  the  unproductiveness  of 
New  England  farms,  and  that  they  are  rapid¬ 
ly  being  abandoned  for  the  more  fertile 
regions  of  the  West  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  farms  from  which  the  owners’  grand¬ 
fathers  acquired  wealth  and  from  which  their 
fathers  derived  a  satisfactory  income,  are  by 
them  looked  upon  as  unable  to  produce  suffic¬ 
ient  to  give  them  a  living,  to  say  nothing  of 
accumulating  wealth.  Let  us  look  at  this 
matter  fairly  and  see  where  lies  the  truth. 

I  write  from  my  native  village  of,  say,  200 
people,  m  one  of  the  host,  townships  in  Hartford 
Co.,  Connecticut,  containing  about  25  square 
miles  and  1,400  people,  and  one  would  travel 
far  before  finding  a  better  one.  It  has  a  diversi¬ 
ty  of  soil  embracing  gravel,  clay  and  sand;  but 
it  is  mostly  a  good  loam  in  which  is  found  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  one  or  the  other  of 
these.  It  is  true  that  on  one  extreme  there  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  hilly  country  full  of  rocks 
and  stones  and  fit  for  nothing  but  pasturage, 
And  on  the  other  the  sand  is  too  much 
in  excess;  but  between  these  lies  as  good 
farming  couutry  as  one  could  desire,  well 
watered  by  numerous  little  streams  that 
have  their  beauty  as  well  as  use.  The 
general  surface  of  the  township  is  rolling, 
making  the  landscape  beautiful,  and  hand¬ 
somer  trees  grow  nowhere,  In  short,  I  know 
of  few  farm  lands  anywhere  more  de¬ 
sirable,  and,  as  a  whole,  they  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  they  were  50  years  ago.  I  will 
except  the  pastures  that,  as  a  rule,  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  In  the  olden  time 
more  sheep  were  kept,  and  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  pastures,  especially  such  as 
naturally  grow  to  bushes  and  briars,  are  im¬ 
proved  by  feeding  sheep  thereou.  Again, 
there  is  less  stock  raised  and  cattle  fattened. 
When  this  was  done  and  animals  were  kept 
out  all  the  time,  their  dropping*  were  a  source 
of  fertilization.  Now,  most  stock  is  yarded  at 
uigbt.  and  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  tilled 
portions  of  the  farm,  improving  them  while 
the  pastures  are  neglected. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  slovenly  farmers 
whose  farms  show  that  for  years  their  only 
object  has  been  to  get  without  giving;  who 
have  taken  from  the  laud  all  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  returning  nothing  to  it,  disregarding  the 
injunction,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  Their 
farms,  have,  of  course,  grown  poorer,  but  the 
Others  are  producing  more  in  quantity  of 
every  kind  of  crop,  and  the  price  obtained  for 
what  is  sold  is  larger  thau  formerly,  while  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  received  is 
greater. 

If  these  are  facts— and  I  think  they  will  be  so 
admitted  by  every  candid  observer — why  is  it 
that  New  England  farms  are  to  day  so  much 
out.  of  favor,  or  why  are  their  owners  so  un¬ 
satisfied  with  results?  Simply  this;— the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  farmers  are  not  content  to 
live  as  their  forefathers  did.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  less  money  but  their  desires  are 
greater  and  they  spend  more.  They  eat  their 
cake  and  then  complain  because  they  have  it 
not.  On  the  farmers’  tables  to-day  are  many 
dishes  their  ancestors  never  heard  of  or  only 
in  connection  with  the  wealthiest.  In  the  store 
here  are  perhaps  a  hundred  different  articles 
for  sale  that  were  not  known,  or  if  so,  were  not 
thought  necessary  when  1  was  a  clerk  there  50 
yea  is  ago.  The  barrels  of  salted  beef  and  pork 
and  the  half  barrels  of  salted  shad,  with 
plenty  of  potatoes  and  apples,  furnished  most 
of  the  farmers1  food  in  winter.  In  spring  and 
summer  an  occasional  lamb  or  fowl,  with  var¬ 
ious  vegetables,  gave  heal  by  variety.  But 
little  wheat  Hour  was  used,  rye  and  Indian 
meals  being  in  general  use  for  l tread  stuff’s.  In 
short,  so  far  as  possible  the  table  was  supplied 
from  the  product*  of  the  farm.  In  the  words 
of  an  old  song  my  mother  used  to  sing,  the 
farmer, 

"Ate  his  owa  bam,  bis  mutton  and  lamb, 

He  sheared  bis  own  fleece  and  he  wore  It.” 

In  the  olden  time  the  same  horse  and  wagon 
were  used  to  goto  mill,  to  market  and  to  meet¬ 
ing.  I  well  remember  the  first  covered  car¬ 
riages  of  any  description  that  were  in  the 
township.  Now  they  are  numbered  by  scores, 
and  the  boys  are  not  content  unless  they  have 
a  moderately  fast  horse  for  their  own  use. 

Expensive  dress  is  another  reason  why  far¬ 


mers  do  not  grow  rich.  What  it  now  costs  to 
clothe  one  daughter  would  in  times  past  have 
sufficed  for  the  wholo  family.  But  now,  a  lit¬ 
tle  hetter  thau  the  neighbors  is  the  rule,  and 
fashions  must  be  followed.  The  same  applies 
to  the  furnishing  of  houses,  Whan  I  was  a 
a  lad  there  was  not  a  piano  in  the  whole  town, 
ship;  now,  from  where  I  write  five  can  be 
beard  and  as  many  more  can  be  found  at  a 
little  distance.  All  these  things  cost  money, 
and  it  comes  from  the  farms.  If  the  farmers 
and  their  families  would  live  in  the  same  way 
that  pioneers  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  Dakota 
or  Colorado  do.  who  doubts  they  could  save 
money?  I  do  not  object  to  these  luxuries;  let 
those  have  them  who  can.  Indeed,  “it  is  a 
bad  sign  when  a  man  is  content  with  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  aspiring  to  nothing  higher”; 
but  it  is  not  fair  to  take  them  from  the  farm 
and  give  no  credit.  May  we  not  say  that  their 
indulgence  in  luxuries  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  impeeuuiosity  of  New  Eugland  far¬ 
mers. 

Some  will  say  oue  of  the  farmer’s  draw¬ 
backs  is  that  he  has  to  pay  too  much  for  hired 
help,  lu  many  cases  the  boys  so  soon  as  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  of  use  on  the  farm  aban¬ 
don  it  to  take  the  risks  of  trade  anil  com¬ 
merce,  expecting  a  life  of  greater  case  and  an 
independent  fortune  in  a  few  years,  ouly  in 
most  cases  to  be  disappointed.  It  is  written 
“in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.” 

There  is  no  doubt  man  is  naturally  a  lazy- 
being  and  that  this  trait  leads  the  boys,  con 
trary  to  sense  and  reason,  to  leave  their 
fathers  to  pay  Cor  labor  they  could,  by  staying 
at  home,  perform  themselves  and  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it.  This  is  shown  iu  many  eases 
around  us  where  industrious  and  frugal  for¬ 
eigners  have  bought  farms  from  discouraged 
Yankees,  put  their  children  at  work  so  soon  as 
they  were  able  and  made  and  saved  money. 

Intoxicating  liquors  have  done  their  share 
here  as  everywhere  to  deplete  the  farmer’s 
purse.  Not  a  mile  from  here  lives  a  man  who 
once  asked  his  wife  to  look  iu  his  throat  and 
tell  what  she  saw.  Looking  she  said  she  saw 
nothing.  “That  is  strange,” said  he — “a  whole 
farm  has  gone  down  there.”  The  farmers  iu 
this  community  are  not  given  to  intemperance, 
but  still  much  is  spent  for  drink  that  could  be 
put  to  better  use. 

It  is  too  often  believed  that  every  man  is 
born  a  farmer.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  who  do  not  know  how  to  induce  mother 
earth  to  give  generously  of  her  bounty  aud 
because  they  do  not  raise  good  crops  they  try 
to  lay  the  blame  elsewhere  thau  ou  themselves 
where  it  belongs.  Such  men  should  be  help¬ 
ers,  guided  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  others 
and  not  attempt  to  do  that  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted.  Then  there  would  be  fewer  poor 
farmers.  It  would  seem  then  that  New  Eug¬ 
land  farms  are  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  and 
as  a  rule  better,  and  that  the  average  farmer’s 
lack  of  success  is  attributed  to  the  three  L’s — 
luxury,  laziness  and  liquor,  l.  a.  r. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co.,  Sept.  10.— Our 
State  fair  is  over,  and  was  a  success.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  in  every  department  were  the  greatest 
ever  shown  is  this  State.  The  entries  of  tine 
stock  were  surprisingly  large  and  gool.  On 
visiting  the  Agricultural  Department  and 
seeing  the  display  of  vegetables,  grain,  grass¬ 
es  and  root  crops,  one  would  hardly  realize 
that  our  soil  has  not  been  wet  through  the 
subsoil  for  15  mouths.  Our  weather  was  fine 
during  tho  fair  week,  with  several  days  of 
light  showers,  enough  to  cool  the  air  aud  set¬ 
tle  the  dust.  Tho  attendance  at  the  fair  was 
hardly'  what  we  expected  or  up  to  what  it  lias 
been  in  former  years.  The  hard  times  owing 
to  two  consecutive  years  of  drought,  kept  a 
greut  many  away.  The  gate  receipts  were 
nearly  $40,(XK),  and  the  society  seems  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  result.  I  saw  very  little  drunk¬ 
enness,  which  speaks  well  for  our  Prohibition 

Law.  f.  s.  w. 

Nebraska. 

Fairfield,  Clay  Co. — We  had  no  rain  to 
wet  the  ground  from  April,  1886  to  Aug  26, 
1887.  The  ground  froze  dry  last  fall:  result, 
mauy  dead  trees  and  vines  aud  nearly  all 
fruit  blighted.  Nearly  all  grape-vines  are 
dead.  I  lost  121  out  of  200  eight-year-old  Con¬ 
cords.  J.  R. 

Curtis,  Frontier  Co.,  Sept.  17.— This  part 
of  the  country  did  not  become  settled  until 
1885.  Corn  has  been  good  the  past  three  yea  rs. 
Wheat,  this  your,  ubout  one-half  crop.  Oats 
ditto.  Rye  about  three-fourths  of  a  crop; 
buckwheat,  a  full  crop;  potatoes,  one-third  of 
a  crop ;  root  crops  good ;  garden  vegetables  did 
well.  Wild  hay  half  a  crop.  Pastures  rather 
short,  but  a  very  large  range.  K.  k.  w. 

I'eiinayl  >  nnln. 

Auburn,  Susq.  Co.,  Sept.  15.— With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  drought  in  May,  wo  have 


had  an  abundance  of  rain.  Pastures  are 
fresh  and  green.  Corn  will  make  a  heavy 
yield  of  first  quality.  Oats  a  very  poor  crop 
— sown  too  late.  Buckwheat,  with  a  large 
acreage,  will  not  lie  half  a  crop.  A  big  growth 
of  straw  but  poorly  filled;  plenty  of  pieces  not 
worth  harvesting.  Potatoes  poor  and  there¬ 
fore  high.  They  are  sellling  in  Wilkesbarre 
for  from  80  can  s  to  >1.00  per  bushel.  The 
crops  of  peaches  and  pears  exceed  anything 
known  iu  years,  Apples  a  fair  crop.  Cher¬ 
ries  were  an  entire  failure,  and  strawberries  a 
light  yield.  Grapes  have  rotted  badly.  Gar¬ 
den  vegetables,  cabbage  excepted,  may  berat¬ 
ed  as  fair.  Store  sheep  are  scarce  with  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand.  Nearly  all  the  lambs  were  con¬ 
tracted  iu  early  June  at,  prices  ranging  from 
>3  to  >4.  Beef  low  ami  slow  of  sale.  Light 
hogs  bring  4 ’  J  cents.  Fresh  cows  command 
big  prices.  o.  w.  b. 


Misleading  Agricultural  Experiment¬ 
al  Station  Report;  Same  Varieties  of 
Oats  Under  Different  Names.— Bulletin 
No.  26  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Columbus,  <  deals  with  oats.  The 
object  of  the  tests,  as  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazenby, 
the  Director,,  states,  is  to  determine  the  com- 
parativo  productiveness  of  the  newer  and  some 
of  the  best  old  varieties.  Twenty-eight  kinds 
(?)  are  reported  upon.  This  involves  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  labor,  and  yet  we  do  not  see 
that  the  report  is  worth  oue  cent.  In  fact  it 
is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  must  mislead 
those  farmers  who  read  and  ure  influenced  by 
it.  The  R.  N.-Y  has  made  it  a  part  of  its 
business,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  to  tiy  all 
the  old  and  new  kinds  of  oats  so  that  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  made  for  the  farmer’s  guid¬ 
ance  in  making  his  selections.  We  have  found 
(and  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  in  most  cases  Corroborated  our 
conclusions)  that  the  following  so-called  vari¬ 
eties  of  oats  are  the  same,  viz.;  Welcome, 
Badger  Queen,  Barley,  Clydesdale,  Race 
Horse,  White  Belgian,  White  Canadian;  they 
are  all  the  White  Australian,  which,  ns  wo 
have  before  said  is  not  itself  the  proper  name, 
but  that  under  which  they  were  first  raised 
here,  in  so  far  as  we  know. 


The  Ohio  report  iu  question  states,  omitting 
fractions,  as  follows: 


Yield  per 

Weight 

Date  of 

acre. 

pounds 

maturity 

per  besh. 

Welcome 

46 

37 

July  8 

i(  it 

Badger  Queen 

51 

38 

Barley 

33 

35 

«•  u 

Clydesdale 

41 

36 

a  it 

Race  Horse 

30 

36 

ii  u 

White  Belgian 

24 

32 

U  it 

White  Canadian 

28 

31 

“  13 

Henderson’s  Clydes 

. 

dale 

68 

38 

“  8 

Here  we  have  the  same  kind  of  oats,  under 
different  names,  yielding  all  the  way  from  23 
bushels  to  68  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  varying 
in  weight  from  81  to  88  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
The  progressive  farmer  would  naturally  pre¬ 
fer  Henderson’S  Clydesdale  or  Badger  Queen, 
and  would  send  miles  and  be  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  such  seed  than  he  would  for 
Race  Horse  or  White  Belgian  which,  in  fact, 
he  would  not  sow  at  all  if  he  could  procure 
the  others.  And  yet  they  are  all  the  same. 
So  in  the  same  report  White  Russian  yields  41 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  Yankee  Prolific 
yields  5<  bushels  to  the  acre.  These  two 
names  stand  for  the  same  oats.  The  Rural 
respectfully  suggests  to  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  that  such  misleading  re¬ 
ports  had  far  better  be  suppressed. 


Best  Length  to  Cut  Corn-fodder.— 
Professor  Shelton,  of  tho  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  has  made  some  very  interesting  aud  use¬ 
ful  experiments  to  determine  whether  it  is 
better  to  cut  coru-fodder  into  very  short  or 
longer  pieces.  A  number  of  the  cows  were 
fed  for  one  week  upon  corn-fodder  reduced  to 
one-fourth-inch  lengths;  the  week  following 
the  same  animals  used  the  same  corn-fodder 
cut  into  inch  lengths;  and  the  week  following 
they  wore  furnished  fodder  cut  into  two-inch 
lengths.  Care  was  taken  that  each  animal 
received  just  about  what  previous  experience 
had  shown  it  would  “eat  up  clean.”  The 
cows  were  fed  night  and  morning,  as  usual; 
hut  before  feeding  the  next  day,  tho  residue 
in  tho  mangers  was  carefully  weighed.  Tho 
resultof  these  trials  is  shown  iu  the  tabular 
formas  follows; 


Lengths  of  cut  Feed,  W'aste,  cent  ot 

rodder.  lbs.  Ilw.  waste. 

One-fourth  inch  .  480  255  53 

One  inch . 440  15!)  36 

Two  inches . 480  115  24 


Not  much  comment  neod  be  made  upon  this 
statement;  it  shows  plainly  enough  that  the 
finely-cut  fodder  was  much  less  attractive 
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aud  palatable  to  the  animals  than  that  cut 
into  coarser  lengths;  and  the  uneaten  portion, 
the  “waste,”  was  greatly  increased  by  this 
excessive  reduction.  The  reason  for  all  this 
seems  to  Prof.  Shelton  plaiu  enough.  As  or¬ 
dinarily  prepared,  the  blades  of  tho  corn  plant 
are  the  only  part  having  nutritive  value. 
The  stalk  portion  aud  tho  husks  are,  for  the 
most  part,  indigestible,  tasteless  woody  filler. 
When  fodder  is  cut  into  very  short  longihs, 
these  dissimilar  parts  are  inextricably  inter¬ 
mixed;  the  animal  is  unable  to  separate  them : 
and,  in  rejecting  the  worthless  portion,  is 
forced  to  discard  much  that  is  valuable; 
hence  the  greatly-increased  “waste”  wheu  the 
shorter  lengths  were  used.  The  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  use  of  the  longer  lengths  in  the 
great  saving  of  power  required  to  cut  a  given 
weight  of  fodder  is  a  very  considerable  item 
not  likely  to  lie  lost  sight  of. 

Diversified  Btock-keefing.—  As  with 
farm  crops  so  with  farm  animals,  so  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette  believes,  the  greatest  advantage 
will  be  found  in  maintaining  several  kinds  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  the  principal  attention  to  a 
single  one.  The  present  low  prices  of  cattle 
have  not  been  acoouqia tiled  by  the  slightest 
disturbance  in  the  value  of  good  horses;  sheep 
have  experienced  less  decline  than  cattle,  and 
hogs  have  even  been  higher  in  price.  It  does 
not  often,  if  over,  occur  that  all  of  them  are 
low  in  price  at  the  same  time.  So  that  iu  pe¬ 
riods  of  depression  the  farmer  who  keeps  all 
descriptions  of  stock  is  very  largely  protected 
from  the  efforts  of  the  “drop.”  And  then, 
not  having  his  “eggs  all  in  oue  basket,”  he 
cau  sell  off  such  stock  as  commands  the  favor 
of  the  market  and  make  room  for  such  as  will 
not  pay  to  sell  at  the  moment,  but  are  likely 
of  a  favorable  “  turn”  iu  the  near  future. 


Against  Dorset  Sheep.— And  now,  says 
Henry  Stewart,  one  of  our  best  sheep  authori¬ 
ties,  in  the  N.  Y.  Times,  with  all  the  depres¬ 
sion  that  has  fallen  upon  the  sheep-rearing  in¬ 
dustry,  we  are  threatened  with  a  large  import 
of  a  kind  of  sheep  which  will  be  most  useless 
in  our  climate.  The  horned  Dorset  sheep  is 
now  the  favorite,  and  some  agricultural 
journals  are  vociferously  boosting  them  into 
notoriety.  These  sheep  are  reared  and  kept  in 
the  county  of  Dorset,  in  England,  one  of  the 
southern  tier  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
having  a  mild,  moist  climate  where  snow  is 
rarely  seen.  They  breed  twice  in  the  year 
and  are  kept  for  tho  production  of  lambs  for 
the  London  market,  less  than  100  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  The  second  crop  of  lambs  appears  in 
November  and  me  ready  for  sale  with  the 
green  peas  and  mint,  (for  sauce),  which  are 
lit  for  market  in  February.  It  is  clear  that 
while  these  sheep  might  he  kept  (n  parts  of  the 
Southern  States,  they  would  he  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  North,  where  the  cold  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  rearing  of  the  lambs.  What¬ 
ever  good  may  be  said  about  them  in  regard 
to  their  prolificacy,  they  should  be  avoided 
by  American  fanners  as  being  too  small  in 
size,  having  too  small  a  fleece  nnd  being  too 
delicate  and  tender  for  the  rough,  cold  winds 
of  our  rude  ami  inhospitable  winters. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Early  Market.— To 
grow  pigs  from  six  weeks  old,  and  tit  them 
for  market  in  less  than  seven  months  Profes¬ 
sor  Stewart  advises,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
that  they  should  bo  feu  the  first  five  months 
with  the  special  object  of  growing  their  mus¬ 
cles  aud  bones  aud  producing  a  frame  on  which 
a  good  weight  can  bo  put  in  the  last  two 
months.  Rye,  oats,  wheat  bran  aud  perhaps 
some  low  grade  Hour  may  lie  fed,  if  the  Hour 
costs  less,  but  shelled  corn  should  have  no 
place  in  the  ration  for  feeding  young  pigs. 
When  the  frame  is  grown,  then  corn  meal  is 
the  best  to  put  on  the  fat.  If  the  rye  and  oats 
are  worth  the  same  price  per  weight,  then 
grind  in  equal  weight  together.  When  corn 
meal  is  fed  during  the  special  fattening  stage, 
it  would  lie  better  to  mix  on  equal  bulk  of 
bran  with  it.  The  bran  will  prevent  the  meal 
from  having  its  usual  constipating  effect  and 
keep  them  healthier. 


For  Beef  and  Milk,  Both.— T.  C.  Jones 
states,  iu  the  same  excellent  journal,  that  it  is 
idle  toargue  that  it  is  impossible  to  breed  cat¬ 
tle  that  will  pay  at  tho  pail  as  well  as  at  the 
shambles.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
indeed  ever  since  intelligent  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  live  stuck  industry  in 
Great  Britain  us  well  as  in  this  country,  in  all 
localities  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  mixed 
husbandry,  these  two  properties  have  been 
steadily’  kept  in  view  by  intelligent,  furiuers 
iu  selecting  and  rearing  their  cattle,  liecause  it 
has  been  found  t  hat  a  breed  possessing  but  one 
of  these  properties  could  not.  be  reared  with  a 
profit. 

Hut  Treks  for  the  Highway. — Suppose, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden,  that 
the  people  of  the  older  States  when  laying  out 
their  highways  through  the  country  and 
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streets  in  villages  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
had  plauted  hardy  nut-bearing  trees  instead 
of  the  maples,  elms,  eatalpas,  poplars  and  sim¬ 
ilar  kinds  uow  seen  on  every  side,  doing  ser¬ 
vice  ouly  for  shade  and  ornament.  Yes,  sup¬ 
pose  it  had  been  suggested  that  nut  trees  li^e 
to  a  great  age,  are  handsome,  afford  as  good 
shade  as  other  kinds,  besides  bearing  seeds 
that  are  valuable  as  food,  aud  suppose  these 
suggestions  had  been  acted  upon  by  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  wore  about  planting 
wayside  trees  ?  It  certainly  requires  HO  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  see  what  would  have 
been  the  result.  Rows  of  fruitful  and  noble 
shellb  irk  hickories  would  now  be  growing  in 
hundreds  of  New  England  villages  instead  of 
the  insect  infested  elms,  poplars  and  lindens, 
the  wood  of  which  is  not  worth  one-fourth  as 
much  when  cut  down,  as  the  hickory  or  in 
fact  that  of  any  of  the  waluuts. 

Transplanting  Nut-Bearing  Trees.— Iu 
the  same  bright  journal,  the  experienced  D. 
B.  Wierof  Marshall  Co.,  Ill.,  gives  some  facts 
which  should  at  least  weaken  the  belief  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  that  nut-bearing  trees  do  not 
transplant  well.  During  the  last  34  years  he 
has  planted  tens  of  thousands  of  black  and 
white  walnut,  chestnut  and  pecan  trees,  at  the 
ages  of  one,  two  and  three  years,  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  loss  as  he  has  met  in  transplanting  any 
other  hai'd- wooded  trees.  A  year  ago  last 
spring  he  transplanted  10,000  oue  and  two- 
year-old  black-walnuts.  The  planting  was 
done  late  and  quite  carelessly,  uud  the  summer 
following  was  quite  dry,  but  uearly  every  tree 
grew.  This  last  spring  he  transplanted  8,000 
two  years  old  also  late  and  with  as  little  labor 
as  possible,  very  thickly  in  rows.  Now  after 
one  of  the  driest  seasons  ever  kuown,  nearly 
all  are  alive.  His  experience  with  the  chest¬ 
nut  and  other  trees  uamed  has  been  about  the 
same. 

“Frozen  Truths.” — Hon.  Amos  J.  Cum¬ 
mings  entertained  the  farmers  of  the  Steuben 
County  (N.  Y.)  fair  with  some  very  plain 
talk.  He  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Endowment  Act  of  18l>3,  as  the  greatest 
mistake  Congress  ever  committed  for  the 
farmers,  while  it  iueaut  to  help  them.  Add  to 
this,  ho  says,  the  land  principalities  and 
empires  given  to  railway  coiporations  in  the 
past  80  years,  and  the  loss  to  the  farmer 
equals  a  sum  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
most  of  the  money  has  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  speculators  who  have  gained  control  of 
the  railroads  and  mauaged  them  for  their 
own  personal  interests.  These  are  the  men 
who  have  been  taking  the  farmers’  profit? 
every  year  iu  freights.  All  this  money  and 
laud  might  have  been  saved  if  the  farmers 
had  united  uud  protected  their  own  interests, 
as  the  manufacturers,  railroad  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  do. 

“Count  me  out,”  continued  the  Congress¬ 
man,  “  atnoug  those  who  paint  in  rosy 
colors  the  free  and  cosy  life  of  the  farmer.  If 
you  are  so  fortuuate  as  to  secure  a  heavy  crop 
as  the  result  of  a  favorable  season,  prices  are 
pretty  certain  to  rule  low.  The  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  everything  you  have  to  sell  will  force 
them  down.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  season  is 
unfavorable  and  prices  rule  high,  you  have 
very  little  to  sell.  Escaping  the  snares  of 
speculators  uud  the  wiles  of  the  sharper,  you 
may  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  thousand  aud 
oue  evils  brought  upon  us  by  the  sin  of  Adam. 
Indeed,  a  farmer’s  life  is  a  continual  warfare 
in  which  more  perish  in  the  first  skirmish 
than  survive  to  draw  pensions.  It  is  a  war¬ 
fare,  however,  that  has  u  life  recompense. 
While  you  may  sometimes  feel  the  tug  of  war 
more  keenly  than  those  engaged  in  other  pur¬ 
suits,  you  are  iu  a  position  to  enjoy  most  of 
nature’s  pure  and  unadulterated  blessings. 
You  think  you  are  laboriug  for  yourselves 
alone,  but  you  are  not.  The  product  of  your 
hands  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  our 
national  wealth,  but  upon  it  depends  the  wel¬ 
fare  uud  progress  of  mankind.” 

Dwarf  Apple  Treks. — What  the  Rural 
has  said,  from  time  to  time,  regarding  the 
dwarf  apple  trees,  or  bushes,  as  they  might 
better  be  called,  which  we  have  cultivated  for 
13  years,  calls  out  many  inquiries.  The  Para¬ 
dise  is  the  stock  used,  and  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  worked  upon  this  stock  are  preferred: 
Primate,  Alexander,  Duchess  of  Oldonburgh, 
Fall  Pippin,  Uravenstein,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Canada  Kcinette,  Northern  Spy,  Mother, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Wogenur,  Red  Astraehan  and 
Hawthornden.  These  trees  are  beautiful  for 
the  fruit  garden,  beautiful  iu  flower  as  in  fruit. 
It  must  ho  remembered  that  they  are  really 
bushes  rarely  excepdiug  13  feet  high,  aud  of¬ 
ten  not  over  live  feet,  bearing  fruit  when 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  while  it  is  much 
larger  thuu  the  same  fruit  upou  standards, 
Mr.  P.  Barry  mentions  that  he  has  had  Red 
Astrachaus  on  Paradise  stock  that  measured 
J1  inches  iu  circumference.  These  bush  ap¬ 


ples  are,  according  to  our  views,  for  gardens, 
not  for  orchards. 

Stealing  Brains. — The  following  is  takeu 
verbatim  from  Hoard’s  Dairyman: 

“  There  is  some  piracy  on  the  laud  as  well 
as  some  on  the  sea.  We  have  a  pretty  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  a  man  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  wrote  a  long  article 
giving  a  succinct  history  of  the  methods  that 
had  been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time,  to 
test  the  butter  value  of  large  masses  of  cream 
and  milk  by  churning  and  finely  measuring 
specimens  ofr  the  said  masses,  and  finally  end¬ 
ing  with  describing  the  oil-test  churns  and 
how  they  operate.  The  article  was  duly  writ¬ 
ten,  signed  with  a  nom  de  plume ,  and  the  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  folks  paid  cash  for  it  like 
gentlemen,  as  they  are,  and  owned  it,  as  much 
as  any  other  property  they  ever  paid  for. 
But  we  see  it  wandering  round  the  world 
without  a  sign  of  credit  or  thanks  to  the  pa¬ 
per  that  paid  its  money  for  it.  Surely,  if  aa 
article  is  worth  reproducing,  is  it  worthy  to 
bear  its  own  name,  and  have  its  pedigree  put 
on  record.  A  number  of  agricultural  jour¬ 
nals  are  very  fond  of  reproducing  articles 
from  the  Dairyman  without  giving  credit.  In 
mauy  instances  we  have  noticed  that  the  ideas 
were  ail  culled  carefully  out  and  the  article 
re-written.  Such  editing  is  contemptible  aud 
unworthy  of  any  self-respecting  journalist.” 

That  is  very  true.  That  one  journal  should 
pay  for  its  leading  contributions  and  that 
another  should  appropriatejsuch  contributions 
or  re-write  them,  without  any  credit  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  source  is  in  our  view,  just  as  much  steal¬ 
ing  as  if  the  misappropriations  were  mouoy 
instead  of  ideas.  How  editors  eau  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  moral  teachers  while  every  issue 
of  their  journals  is  proof  against  their  integ¬ 
rity  it  is  hard  to  see.  This  sort  of  tboft  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  many  ways.  .One  article  will  be 
credited  to  “Ex.,”  which  is  no  credit  at  all. 
Other  articles  will  be  takeu  from  the  reports, 
lectures  or  addresses  of  distinguished  writers 
or  speakers  and  so  signed,  as  to  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  they  were  written  specially  for  the 
paper  in  which  they  appear — an  injustice 
alike  to  the  author  aud  to  those  pai>ers  that 
pay  for  articles  from  the  same  sources.  The 
worst  of  the  whole  business  is.  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  renmrked,  that  the  reader,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  know  that  he  supports  a  journal 
whose  editor  is  a  thief. 

BRIEFS. 

B.  F.  Johnson  has  a  good  word  to  say  in 
the  American  Garden  about  dwarf  apples — 
those  on  Paradise,  not  Douein  stock.  He  says, 
writing  from  Champaign  Co.,  Ills.,  that  be¬ 
sides  being  hardy  aud  resisting  the  adverse 
influences  of  intense  frost  following  great 
heat  and  prolonged  drought, planted  alongside 
of  standards  at  the  same  time,  the  dwarfs  on 
Paradise  stocks  yield  fruit  from  five  to  ten 
years  before  it  is  expected  of  the  others.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  Nursery  trees,  two  years 
old,  pin  need  10  years  ago  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  bore  the  seeoud  year  thereafter  and 
every  year  since . 

Prof.  Swenson,  the  chemist  in  charge  at 
the  Parkinson  sugar  works  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kausas,  writes  to  Colmau’s  Rural  World  as 
follows: 

“This  season  has  but  begun  but  already 
several  “strikes”  have  been  made.  Not  a 
single  ‘ ’strike”  has  yielded  less  than  100 
pounds  per  ton  of  clean  cane.  The  strike  of 
yesterday  was  from  189  tons  of  cane  and  we 
obtained  83,000  pounds  of  malada  which  was 
boiled  to  grain  in  the  pau,  and  which  will 
yield  at.  least  50  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  cane 
is  improving  aud  I  think  complete  success  is 
assured.  I  think  a  yield  of  1 35  pounds  will  be 
obtained.”.. .. . . . 

The  Guernsey  Breoder  thinks  that  soft¬ 
wood  charcoal,  especially  willow,  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  a  cow  stable.  If  a  cow 
is  dull,  give  her  a  teacupful  in  her  bran’or 
other  feed.  “It  is  the  best  regulator  of  the 
stomach  aud  bowels  known” . 

G.  W.  Farlke,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  reports 
to  the  Breeders'  Gazette  that  his  cow,  Gazelle 
8d,  9855,  produced  from  August  3nd,  188fl,  to 
August  0,  1 SST,  751  pounds  0  ounces  of  butter. 
Her  grain  rations  averaged  less  than  10.Da 
pounds  daily . . . 

The  good  Dr.  Hoskins  of  Vermont  finds  the 
Pearl  of  Savoy  Potato  very  popular  with 
market  gardeners  and  very  productive  as 
well . . . 

IT  should  uot  be  forgotteu,  says  the  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette,  that,  while  the  improved  breeds, 
to  give  their  best  returns  may  require  more 
care  and  attention  than  some  of  the  scrubs, 
it  pays  to  keep  those  improved  breeds  aud  give 
them  the  care  they  need.  A  buffalo  will  en¬ 
dure  more  privation  than  a  well-bred  Short¬ 
horn,  Hereford,  or  Aberdeen  Angus,  but  uo 
farmer  will  find  it  profitable  to  raiso  buffa¬ 
loes  for  beef . .  . . 

According  to  the  sound  view  of  the  Rural 
Vermonter,  a  journal  has  uo  right  to  ask  of 
its  subscribers  anything  in  the  name  of  ohar- 
ity,  or  on  the  strength  of  promises,  except  iu 
so  fw  as  the  past  is  a  guarantee  for  pledges 
for  tb®»  future . 


Wait  until  after  the  first  hard  freeze. 
Then  mulch  the  strawberry  plants,  heavily 
between  the  rows,  lightly  on  top  of  them.  . . 

IT  is  well  to  bear  iu  mind,  as  is  often  ad¬ 
vised  by  those  who  have  tried  both  ways,  that 
eggs  from  hens  kept  without  roosters,  will 
keep  at  least  twice  as  long  as  those  from  hens 
running  with  roosters . . . . . 

The  Husbandman  says  before  the  Autumn 
rains  sow  Timothy  seed  to  give  it  the  best 
chances  of  vigorous  growth  that  will  with¬ 
stand  the  rigors  of  winter . 

Cows  at  pasture  after  the  first  severe  frost 
want  something  more  than  the  damaged  grass. 
Grain  will  come  in  play  as  well  as  in  mid-win¬ 
ter.  . 

By  all  means  get  potatoes  out  of  the  ground 
before  fall  rains  have  made  the  task  of  digging 
disagreeable . .  . 

Several  years  ago  the  Rural  spoke  of 
grafted  hickory  trees  and  of  the  success  in 
grafting  this  tree  which  the  well-known 
grafter,  J.  R.  Trunipey.  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  bad  met  with  iu  bis  work.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller,  also  well-knowu  as  a  horticulturist,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  hickory  could  uot  be  grafted. 
We  offered  him  the  proof  and  called  for  a  re¬ 
traction  nf  bis  statement  He  remained  silent 
« 

on  the  subject,  until  now  we  find  a  remark 
undi'r  his  name  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden  as 
follows:  “That  hickories  can  be  grafted  with 
choice  varieties,  is  certain,  but  the  best  mode 
of  performing  the  operation  has  not  as  yet 
been  fully  determined” . . . 

Mr.  Olcott  .  iu  his  department  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  advises  that  lime  and  salt 
be  laid  on  the  cellar-floor:  that  salted  white¬ 
wash  (after  straining),  be  sprayed  over  all 
inside  surfaces;  that  several  pounds  of  sulphur 
be  burned  at  different  times.  All  this  will  be 
flue  for  die  moldy  floors  aud  rooms  overhead . 
Keep  apples  outside,  headed  in  the  barrels, 
till  the  cellar  gets  cold,  and  you  shall  have  ap¬ 
ples  until  they  grow  agaiu . 

Prof.  Atwater,  iu  the  last  Ceutury,  says 
that  the  only  actual  comparative  tests  ou 
record  between  the  relative  digestibility  of 
butter  and  oleomargarine  were  made  by  Prof. 
Mayer  in  Holland.  Iu  these  97.5  to  98.4  per 
cent,  of  the  fat  of  .oleomargarine  was  di¬ 
gested.  The  average  difference  was  l.fi  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  butter . 

Mr.  Haaff,  in  the  American  Stockman, 
tells  of  a  farmer  who  has  engaged  to  dehorn 
over  4,000  head  of  cattle  for  his  neigbborsthis 
fall,  aud  lie  is  going  from  farm  to  farm  all 
over  his  own  and  adjoining  counties  to  do  the 
work . 

T.  B.  Terry  mentions,  in  the  Ohio  Practi¬ 
cal  Farmer,  that  on  many  a  cold  morning 
on  the  cars  he  has  seen  what  appeared  to  be 
good,  warm  barns,  while  somewhere  on  the 
farm  the  cattle  were  eating  stalks,  or  even 
hay,  ou  the  snow.  He  concludes  that  there 
would  be  just  as  much  souse  iu  a  mau's  walk¬ 
ing  along  through  a  heavy  shower  with  an 
umbrella  under  bis  arm, . 

IDs  cows,  he  says,  are  treated  kiudly,  and 
humored  iu  all  their  whims  and  notions.  He 
would  discharge  a  man  almost  as  quickly  for 
atrikiug  a  cow  as  for  knocking  him  down. 
There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  not  fit  to 
come  near  a  lot  of  cattle.  He  has  knowu  men 
who  used  to  come  into  his  barn  and  go  all 
around  among  the  cows  and  steers  and  never 
be  noticed,  while  other?  would  bring  every 
animal  to  its  feet  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
door.  Animals  are  good  readers  of  human 
uature,  and  it  is  quite  important  that  they 
have  a  feeder  that  they  like.  Kindness  will 
make  the  hay  mow  go  further;  but  for  hu¬ 
manity’s  sake  one  ought  always  to  treat  the 
poor  brutes,  who  work  for  their  board  ouly, 
with  gentleness,  and  make  them  comfortable. 

Amid  the  general  depression  of  British  agri¬ 
culture  the  Clydesdale  horse  trade  is  booming, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  these 
fine  horses  iu  this  country.  Nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  t  he  whole  number  exported  come  here, 
according  to  the  Farming  World,  and  our  im¬ 
ports  this  year  are  already  more  than  300 
greater  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Second  aud  third-class  animals  were 
largely  imported  in  the  past,  but  now  choice 
auiruals  are  eagerly  sought.  Canada  is  next 
to  the  United  States  as  an  importer,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  and  ahead  of  the 
States  iu  quality,  we  are  told . 

Up  to  the  latter  part  of  July  Canadian  farm 
era  had  exported  $2,300,000  worth  of  cheese, 
against  $1,350,000  worth  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year,  and  the  prices  have  been 
enough  better  to  gladdeu  the  hearts  of  the 
producers . . . . 

Agriculture  in  England  is  still  as  de¬ 
pressed  as  ever,  if  not  more  so.  The  London 
Standard,  as  an  instance  of  the  general  de¬ 
pression,  tells  of  75  farms,  comprising  31,473 
acres,  near  Chelmsford,  within  30  miles  from 
Loudon,  all  of  which  are  without  a  tenant. . . . 
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IHAimr’S 

)  SKIN  &  SCALP 

,  CLEANSED 
\  PURIFIED 
\and  BEAUTIFIED 


For  cleansing,  purifying  and  beautifying 

the  skin  of  children  and  Infants,  and  miring  tor¬ 
turing.  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  anti  pimply  diseases 
to  the  skin,  senip  anil  Blow,  with  Inns  nf  hair  from  iu- 
fauev  to  olit  age.  the  Outlet  ka  REMKPJKsare  Infallible. 

CCTlOURA,  the  great  Skin  (.VaR.  amt  CUTleiRA  Soap, 
au  exquisite  Skin  Benutltler,  prepared  from  It,  exter¬ 
nally,  and  U.vnci  ua  ItKSOLVKirr,  tnc  new  Blood  Purifier, 
internally,  invarinblv  succeed  when  all  other  remedies 
and  the  best  physician*  fall. 

CPTietiOA  Remedies  are  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
Infallible  -ib in  beautlfteis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  Ingredient*. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ccticcra,  30c.;  Soap,  25c.: 
Rksorvent.  SI.  Prepared  by  the  Pottrr  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.  Itr Send  for  "How  to  Core  Skin  Diseases." 


BABY’S 


Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
by  Ccticuiia  Medicated  Soap. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  malce  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  ail  diseases  of  hens.  DIustroted  book  by 
mail  free  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
35  eta.  in  stamps.  2V'b.  tin  cans.  $1,  by  mail, 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
I.  S.  J-  neon  St  Co,,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  Mass. 


OIL  MEAL. 

ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  Mill  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 

Most  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Live  Stock 
known  semi  for  latest  circulars  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion.  and  list  of  valuable  food  rations 
Now  Is  the  time  to  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
than  ever  before.  Quotations  given  for  any  quantity, 
aud  freights  named  to  all  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANX  BRO«.  &  CO., 

Niagara  Lirseeil  Oil  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Hi  ral  New-Yorker. 


Patented 
Nov.  24,1885. 


CHAMPION 

FENCE 


wirpasses  allother  wire  and  picket  fence  machines, 
for  making  strong  ami  durable  fences  in  the  field, 
that  nostock  wul  break  down.  On  rough,  billy 
ground,  it  keeps  pickets  perpendicular,  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment 
It  is  easy  to  handle,  uses  anv  kind  nf  pickets,  and 
auv  size  of  wire.  Write  Cor  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Richmond,  kd. 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 


with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  YV.  PAYKE  &  SOYS, 
lox  17.  Elmira,  X.  Y 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Hulht  Urjcjjt  Truck  Wbr*U.  DOUBLE  UK  tKKD.  NO  RODS. 

a*  kKtaiM;s,»i>a  lkv  kl  trf.ad. 


A.  tt.  I  4  HU  l  It  A  It  York,  Pt 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

S»re  llmeuil  mowr  fcy  ’ulrqj  Holt'*  Hlebrtle4 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS 

larger  Sice,  *25.  Single  Forge.  tlO. 
BUdiraltkC  Tools,  II all d  DrlUa,  Ac. 

HOIT  MFft.  C0H  5'2t,ulr*i  Way  t  ioiiAiui, q. 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

Is  ah  invention  by  which  a  horse 
van  be  hitched  and  leu  hitch- •! 
to  and  fora  a  earring*  almost 
INSTAVI'l.Y.  Easily  ami 
t  lUMiplj  A  llj  11  st  Oil  IO  an  1/  St  i 
ofH- nnovd, doing  aw  ay  with  long 
traces,  breech  straps,  fastening  and  unfastening  of 
buckles;  pulls  from  wiurtletroj  fay.'i-A,  simple  , 

A<*.  Comfortable  to  the  horse.  J'AyMsue.h  ►«  «.»•-,  SrlUan 
sinht.  Agents  wanted  everywhere  Semi  for  circular 
Address  Thu  LU.UTMXG  II I  IC'li  CO.j  V  rk,  Pa. 


THE  GRANGER  FAMILY  FR1  IT  auil  VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 

93.50.  Stf.OO  anil  SI  O.OO. 

Send  foroltvuhir  Easiekn  M  vnc- 
fact'g  Co.,  268  S.  Fifth  st„  Phlla. 


AGENTS 

and  far  mere  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  nn 
hour  during  Apare  time.  J.\  .  Kenyon. Gians  Falla, 
N.  Y.,  made  $1S  one  day,  $70.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cainlogne  tree. 

J.  E.  Shepard  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Q. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1887. 


By  request  we  are  again  raising  the  Mi¬ 
kado  or  Turner’s  Hybrid  Tomato.  This 
year  we  value  it  even  less  than  last  year. 
The  vines  sprawl  over  too  much  space. 
They  are  no  more  fruitful  than  Acme, 
Perfection,  or  any  others  of  that  class, 
while  the  tomatoes  are  generally  as  un¬ 
shapely  as  those  of  the  old  Trophy. 


Titose  of  our  readers  who  have  barns  to 
build  will  do  well  to  wait  until  the  Rural 
presents  the  elevation  and  plans  of  the 
barn  lately  built  by  the  well-known 
farmer  and  farm  writer,  T.  B.  Terry,  of 
Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  after  the  carefullest 
study  of  what  a  barn  should  be.  The 
photographs  and  plans  are  now  in  our 
artist’s  hands,  and  with  a  plain  descrip¬ 
tion  the  cuts  will  appear  at  an  early  day. 


In  the  development  of  our  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  rye  and  wheat,  as  shown  the  past 
season,  we  may  allude  to  one  new  feature 
which  appears  in  a  seven-eighths  rye 
plant.  It  has  a  stem  so  downy  for  several 
inches  below  the  head  that  the  down 
might  be  “parted”  with  a  fine  tooth  comb. 
Our  efforts  this  season  to  again  cross 
the  seven -eighths  rye  plants  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  back  to  rye  failed,  though  no 
less  than  20  hours  were  spent  at  the  ted¬ 
ious  work. 


Among  about  100  different  varieties  of 
strawberries  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
the  past  season,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  one  shows  a  real  step  in  advance  over 
older  kinds.  There  are  several  like  the 
Lida,  Jessie,  Summit,  Crawford,  Anna 
and  Truitt,  that  are  promising,  but  they 
will  need  another  year's  growth  aud  fruit¬ 
age  before  any  well-founded  opinion  can 
be  formed.  The  Hilton,  not  yet  offered 
for  sale,  shows  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  Sharpless  in  fruitfulness  and 
average  size  of  berry.  It  is  a  pistillate, 
however,  and  in  quality  it  is  a  trifle  too 
acid. 


Later  on  we  shall  place  before  our 
readers  illustrations  of  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  our  hybrids  between  the  black¬ 
berry  and  raspberry.  The  plants  vary  in 
a  remarkable  way,  and  most  of  them 
show  characteristics  of  both  parents.  A 
description  of  the  Rural’s  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  the  Japan  rose,  Rosa  rugosa,  and 
Harrison's  Yellow, with  leaf  illustrations, 
will  also  interest  many.  Though  the 
mother  plant  was  the  japan  rose,  which 
bears  distinct,  leathery  foliage,  only  one 
of  the  1G  hybrid  seedlings  shows  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  it.  Sixteen  roses  with  foli¬ 
age  more  unlike  could  scarcely  be  named. 


Fouthe  third  season  we  find  that  sulphur 
repels  the  wire-worm  and  that  where  there 
are  no  wire-worms  there  is  no  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes.  For  example:  here  are  10  hills  of  po¬ 
tatoes  all  smooth.  The  seed -pieces  were 
lightly  covered  with  soil  and  then  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  sulphur  were  strewn  over  this 
soil.  In  the  next  10  hills  the  sulphur  was 
omitted  and  we  find  the  potatoes  more  or 
less  scabby.  In  the  soil  of  the  first  lot 
few  wire-worms  are  to  be  seen  about  the 
tubers;  in  the  second,  many.  Is  it  a 
fungus  that  first  attacks  the  skin  aud  fits 
it  to  the  liking  of  the  wire- worm  ?  We 
believe  not  in  our  case.  And  yet  Western 
readers  tell  us  that  their  potatoes  are 
scabby  and  the  wire-worm  (lulus)  is 
unknown. 

Two  years  ago,  a  dozen  potatoes  were 
sent  to  this  office  covered  with  scab.  The 
sender  stated  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
wire-worm,  and  that  the  corrosions  must 
have  been  formed  by  a  fungus.  Upon  a 
careful  examination  we  found  several 
small  wire-worms  imbedded  in  the  scabby 
potatoes. 

--  -  • 

Duty  On  Imported  Canadian  Cream. 
— There  is  considerable  complaint  among 
dairymen  in  Vermont  anti  Northern  New 
York  at  a  late  ruling  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  duty  on  cream  imported  from  Canada, 
the.  Department  held  that  the  separation 
of  the  cream  from  the  milk  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  manufacture,  and  therefore  that 
the  cream  could  only  be  taxed  at  the  rate 


of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  a  new  and 
unmanufactured  article;  while  butter,  a 
manufactured  article,  is  taxed  four  cents 
a  pound — more  than  double  the  tax  on 
cream.  'Phis  duty  on  butter  has  been  al¬ 
most  prohibitory,  so  that  there  has  been 
little  competition  with  Canadian  butter  in 
our  home  markets.  To  seud  milk  across 
the  border  would  involve  heavy  expense 
for  transportation;  but  when  the  cream 
is  mechanically  separated  from  the  milk 
by  the  newly  invented  machines,  and  scut 
across  the  border  to  be  made  into  cream¬ 
ery  butter,  the  cost  of  the  latter  is  not 
materially  higher  than  if  it  was  made  in 
Canada;  and  thus  the  heavier  duty  on  but¬ 
ter  is  evaded.  It  is  claimed  that  Cana¬ 
dian  dairymen  can  produce  butter  and 
cream  cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced 
by  their  brethern  ou  this  side  of  the  line, 
and  therefore  that  the  latter  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  active  competition  with  Cana¬ 
dian  cream,  brought  across  the  border 
and  made  into  butter  at  a  lower  price 
than  that  at  which  American  butter  can 
be  produced.  Is  this  true,  and  if  so, 
why  ? 

This  year,  as  in  years  past, 
we  have  special  club  combinar 
nations  (see  page  659)  with; 
1st,  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago, 
Ill.;  2d,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  last,  the 
Weekly  World  of  New  York. 
The  publishers  of  those  journals 
will  gladly  furnish  specimen 
copies  without  charge.  We 
promise  prompt  attention  in 
forwarding  all  subscriptions  re¬ 
ceived. _ 

The  Piedmont  Exposition. — The  last 
great  exposition  of  Southern  industries  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  few  years,  ago  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  inauguration 
of  the  current  era  of  industrial  activity 
and  prosperity  in  the  “New  South.”  The 
attention  of  the  capitalists  of  this  and 
other  countries  was  forcibly  directed  to 
the  vast  undeveloped  resources  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  that  section,  and  since  then 
money  has  been  flowing  in  there  from  the 
North  and  from  Europe  in  a  steady,  pow¬ 
erful  stream  which  has  set  or  kept  the 
wheels  of  every  industry  in  rapid  motion, 
and  brought  unexampled  prosperity  to 
the  land.  Again  the  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  “Gate  City”  are  preparing  to 
make  a  grand  display  of  the  industrial  re¬ 
sources  and  progress  of  the  couutry,  in  the 
Piedmont  Exposition  which  is  to  open  at 
Atlanta  on  October  10,  aud  last  for  two 
weeks.  A  large  sum  has  been  expended 
in  providing  the  necessary  buildings,  every 
dollar  of  which  has  come  out  of  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  public-spirited  people  of  the  city. 
Cheap  rates  have  been  secured  ou  all  the 
railroads  North  and  South,  that  center  at 
Atlauta.  President  Cleveland  is  to  spend 
two  days  at  the  show  studying  Southern 
resources  aud  getting  acquainted  with 
Southern  people.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  people  of  the  North  and 
West  to  fraternize  with  their  brethren  of 
the  South,  aud  for  the  business  men  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  study  the  great  and 
hitherto  undeveloped  resources  of  that 
section.  The  “New  South”  is  energetic¬ 
ally  helping  itself,  and,  very  justly, the  rest 
of  the  world  are  most  disposed  to  help 
those  who  do  so. 


TEXAS  FEVER. 


A  dispatch  from  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
Friday,  says  that  niue  days  earlier  a  herd 
of  20  Western  bulls  had  been  bought  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  taken  to  Warehouse 
Point,  Conn.  Within  the  first  week  nine 
of  them  died  j>f  Texas  fever,  symptoms 
of  which  were  clearly  marked,  and  “an¬ 
other  was  killed  by  the  order  of  Dr. 
Crossey,  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  was 
called.”  The  symptoms  of  Texan  fever 
are  easily  distinguishable,  and  here,  we 
are  told,  they  were  well  marked;  why  then 
were  any  of  the  animals  slaughtered  ? 
We  have  seen  reports  of  cases  in  which  a 
large  number  of  affected  animals  were 
killed.  Why  ?  Inasmuch  as  Texan  cat¬ 
tle  show  no  symptoms  of  the  disease,  no 
affected  animal  in  the  North  can  bo  a 
Texan.  All  must  be  Northern  cattle 
which  have  become  diseased  through 
coming  in  contact  with  the  virus  of  the 
malady  conveyed  through  the  excreta  or 
saliva  of  Texas  cattle  in  roads,  pastures, 
water-courses,  etc.  Now,  there  is  no 
known  instance  where  Northern  cattle, 


however  badly  diseased,  have  ever  com¬ 
municated  the  disease  to  other  Northern 
cattle,  even  when  pastured  with  them  or 
standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  stable. 
These  cattle  must  have  passed  over  places 
contaminated  by  Texan  cattle  from  ten 
days  to  nearly  three  months  before  they 
left  Albany,  for  the  period  of  incubation 
varies  -within  those  limits.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  sound  Texan  cattle,  not  ailing 
Northern  cattle,  that  must  Vie  feared  as 
spreaders  of  the  disease.  Now  that  it  is 
so  widespread  over  the  Northern  States, 
this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  As  it 
is,  however,  destroyed  at  once  by  frost,  its 
days  in  the  North  are  numbered  this 
year. 

RESPECTFULLY  SUBMITTED. 

Our  friends  may  feel  assured  that 
the  RURAL  will  take  no  back  steps 
during  1888.  We  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  improve  it  in  every  way.  We 
shall  earnestly  endeavor  in  the  fu’ure, 
as  hitherto,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  good 
people,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  la¬ 
bors  in  every  way  we  can. 

Those  who  would  aid  us  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER,  may  avail  themselves 
of  either  of  the  two  following  proposi¬ 
tions:  1st.  In  clubs  of  five  or  over, 
they  may  forward  us  $1.50  on  each 
subscription.  That  is,  they  may  retain 
a  commission  of  50  cents  for  each 
yearly  subscriber,  The  second  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  present  Premium-list, 
which  enables  us  to  offer  those  who 
need  the  articles  therein  presented,  a 
liberal  compensation  for  any  efforts 
they  may  kindly  make  in  the  RURAL’S 
behalf. 

We  may  further  state  that  yearly 
subscriptions  received  from  now  until 
the  end  of  thisyearwill  includethe  rest 
of  this  year  as  well  as  the  whole  of  1888. 
That  is,  they  will  receive  this  year’s 
numbers  without  charge.  The  price 
of  the  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
for  single  copies  or  in  clubs  of  less 
than  five  is  invariably  $2.00  per  year 
in  advance.  Subscriptions  with  the 
view  of  making  up  clubs  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  may  be  forwarded  as 
taken  and  due  credit  will  be  given. 

■  -■-«>> 

THE  FRUIT  OF  MONOPOLY. 

When  petroleum  was  first  discovered 
iu  Pennsylvania,  it  was  looked  upon  as 
the  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  couutry. 
The  excitement  was  as  great  as  if  gold 
had  been  discovered.  There  was  an  im¬ 
mense  rush  to  the  oil  fields.  Fortunes 
were  rapidly  made.  Towns  quickly  sprang 
up  among  the  mountains  and  gulches. 
There  was  work  for  all;  wages  were 
high;  ever} body  made  money,  and  the 
region  was  prosperous  and  happy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  reports,  though  more 
oil  than  ever  is  produced,  no  part  of  the 
country  is  suffering  more.  There  is  no 
profit  in  operating  wells.  Throughout  the 
whole  region  towns  are  dwindling,  houses 
are  falling  into  ruins  and  oil  exchanges 
into  decay.  Never  were  wages  lower,  and 
never  were  so  many  men  idle.  Drillers, 
carpenters,  pumpers  and  others  compul¬ 
sorily  idle,  because  no  more  wells  are 
going  down,  are  seeking  employment 
elsewhere.  Business  having  abandoned 
store- keepers,  store-keepers  are  abandon¬ 
ing  ihe  country.  Everywhere  are  reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  vanished  prosperity.  Every¬ 
where  a  heavy  curse  seems  brooding  over 
the  region.  To  what  malign  influence  is 
this  woeful  change  attributable  ?  Over¬ 
production,  doubtless,  has  contributed 
something  toward  it;  but  the  most  affec¬ 
tive  and  baueful  cause  has  been  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  monopoly.  It  owns  the  pipe¬ 
lines  and  controls  the  railroads,  so  that  it 
has  a  monopoly  of  transportation,  thus 
compelling  other  producers  to  sell  their 
oil  to  it  at  its  own  figures.lt  has  crushed 
out  all  opposition,  and  is  now  entire 
master  of  the  field;  but,  like  the  Russian 
autocrat  in  Poland,  it  has  secured  sub¬ 
mission  only  by  making  the  country  deso¬ 
late.  It  has  ground  the  producers  down 
to  an  unprofitable  level;  it  has  oppressed 
the  workers;  it  has  impoverished  the 
country ;  but  while  others  have  been  los¬ 


ing,  it  has  been  adding  to  its  millions 
every  year.  “By  its  fruit  shall  ye  know 
it,”  and  such  is  the  fruit  of  the  greatest, 
strongest  and  most  wealthy  monopoly  on 
earth. 


“GOLIATH  AND  DAVID.” 

There  is  material  for  an  hour's  think¬ 
ing  in  our  first  page  picture.  What  could 
show  more  forcibly  the  conflict  which  is 
bound  to  come  between  temperance  and 
morality  on  the  one  side,  and  fraud  and 
crime  on  the  other?  The  face  of  the 
scoundrel,  who  represents  for  these  days 
what  the  profane  Phil’stinc  represented 
in  Bible  times,  is  taken  directly  from  life. 
It  is  the  exact  likeness  of  a  low,  bar-room 
politician  who  can  be  seen  any  day  on  the 
streets  of  this  city.  Bold  to  desperation, 
cruel  and  cunniug  as  brutes,  with  no  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  order,  such  fellows 
form  the  most  dangerous  element  in 
American  politics.  They  arc  skillful 
manipulators  of  voters  more  ignorant  and 
cowardly  thau  themselves.  They  are  keen 
enough  to  see  that  in  this  great  city,  they 
can  frighten  party  leaders  into  the  belief 
that  they  hold  the  balance  of  power.  It 
is  because  of  this  belief  that  hundreds  of 
honest  men  become,  disgusted  with  poli¬ 
tics,  and  by  neglecting  to  vote  allow  such 
fellows  to  make  good  their  claims  of 
power.  Bribers,  jury-fixers  and  frauds 
of  all  sorts  arc  emboldened  by  the  crimes 
of  these  political  Philistines  to  pursue 
their  wretched  business.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  distribution  of  electorial  power 
in  this  country,  New  York  city  can  justly 
be  called  the  political  key.  It  is  a 
sad  thought  to  all  self-respecting  men  to 
feel  that  the  election  of  a  Governor,  a 
Congressman  or  even  a  President  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  influence  of  such  a  brutal 
rascal  as  we  have  faithfully  pictured. 
Where  shall  a  David  he  found  to  meet 
this  Goliath  and  cut  his  power  away  from 
him  ?  Our  ideal  is  represented  by  the 
bright  young  farmer  boy.  With  the 
strength  of  thought  and  purpose  which  he 
has  gained  in  the  church  aud  school-house, 
he  advances  to  meet  the  boasting  giant. 
The  Grange,  representing  organization 
and  power  in  the  noblest  and  highest 
sense,  gives  him  the  strength  of  1,000  men. 
Let  him  but  stand  muufuUy  to  his  task, 
and  the  giant  will  fall  before  him.  Edu¬ 
cation,  organization,  courage — these  are 
the  three  rocks  upon  which  the  farmer 
must  build  his  hopes  for  the  future.  In 
studying  this  picture  read  again  the  old 
story  of  Goliath  and  David.  You  will 
find  a  new  meaning  in  it. 


brevities. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  for  the  homes 
of  the  entire  country. 

Try  the  Hayes  (F.  B.)  Grape.  Try  the 
Ulster  Co  Prolific.  Try  the  Eaton.  Among 
the  newer  kinds  these  are  the  most  promising. 

Sept.  23d  wo  dug  one  hill  of  a  Rural  seed¬ 
ling  potato  that  yielded  seven  pounds  of  pota¬ 
toes — all  of  goodly  size. 

In  the  cure  of  sick  animals  “trust  to  nature 
rather  than  to  quackery.”  See  Dr.  Kilborne’s 
article  on  page  040. 

Try  the  Golden  Queen.  It  is  the  best  aud 
hardiest  yellow  raspberry,  though  the  berries 
are  less  firm  than  those  of  its  parent,  the 
Cuthberb.  Try  the  Enrhart  Everbearing 
Cap.  From  the  beginning  of  the  season  until 
frost,  plants  of  this  variety  were  in  constant 
bearing. 

The  “hot  corn”  trade  in  New  York  is  enor¬ 
mous.  The  ears  are  cooked  and  carried  about 
for  sale  in  tin  steamers.  With  a  supply  of 
salt  and  butter  they  retail  at  live  cents  each, 
and  people  iu  all  conditions  of  life  buy  them. 
Many  negroes,  who  work  through  the  day¬ 
time,  sell  “hot  corn”  at  night.  Market  gar¬ 
deners  frequently  sell  150  ears  ata  time  to 
one  of  these  cooks. 

The  “three  L’s”  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
New  Euglaud  Farms,  calls  to  mind  a  remark 
made  by  a  leading  implement  manufacturer 
last  week.  He  said:  “Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  times  will  never  seem  better  until 
people  moke  up  their  minds  to  be  contented 
with  smaller  profits?”  Our  ideas  expanded 
when  money  was  plenty.  In  times  of  string¬ 
ency  iu  money  matters  ideas  regarding  ex¬ 
tend  iture  aud  profits  must  bo  contracted. 
In  til  they  arc  we  cannot  have  that  uniform¬ 
ity  which  represents  “good  times.” 

At  the  animal  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  held  in  this 
city  the  other  day,  Dr,  Huuiekoper,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  head  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
elected  President,  it  was  reported  that  nearly 
all  the  veterinary  colleges  in  the  country 
favor  a  uniform  standard  of  matriculation 
and  final  examinations.  In  discussing  the 
outbreak  of  cereln  o  spinal  meningitis  that  has 
lately  ocurrcd  in  New  Jersey,  Dr.  McLean, 
of  Brooklyn,  held  to  the  theory  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  contagious:  but  Dr.  Huidekoper  said 
that  he  had  proved  by  actual  experiment  that 
it  is  not  contagious  lie  had  lakeu  several 
affected  horses  from  New  Jersey  and  sand¬ 
wiched  them  among  his  own  horses  ia  his 
stables  In  Philadelphia.  The  diseased  horses 
all  died,  but  his  own  were  not  affected.  He 
thinks  the  eases  ho  examined  wore  duo  to  mi¬ 
asmatic  causes.  He  believes  the  disease, 
whatever  it  really  may  lie,  is  not  properly 
named  cei-ebro-spinal  meningitis. 
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READ  WHAT  FOLLOWS  CAREFULLY. 


WHO  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  KNOWING  WHAT 

KIND  OF  A  JOURNAL 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CLAIMS  TO  BE. 


It  was  established  in  1850.  It  is  published  for  all  parts  of  the  country  alike 
and  for  all  who  own  a  home.  During  the  past  12  years  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  it  has  worked  a  new  era  in  rural  journalism.  It  is  original  throughout.  It  is 
filled  with  contributions  from  the  best  writers  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  farm 
weekly  that  employs  its  own  artists  and  over  500  original  illustrations  are  presented 
every  year.  It  is  the  first  journal  to  have  established  au  experiment  farm,  and  the 
only  one  now  working  such  a  farm  in  the  interests  of  its  readers.  The  object  of  this 
farm  is  to  test  all  kinds  of  new  seeds  and  plants  whether  ornamental  or  economical ; 
to  produce  new  kinds  of  grain  by  cross-breeding  ;  to  test  new  farm  implements,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  methods  of  culture,  with  a  view  to  producing  the  greatest  yields  at  the  small¬ 
est  cost. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  no  other  than  the  true  interests  of  agriculture  to 
subserve.  It  has  neither  seeds  uor  plants  nor  books  nor  anything  whatever  to  sell-  It 
is  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  stock-keeping. 
Its  tests  of  plants,  seeds,  manures  and  implements  are  made  regardless  of  individual 
interests  or  those  of  advertising  patrons.  It  holds  the  interests  of  land  culture  as 
above  all  others,  and  its  aim  is  to  benefit  all  who  occupy  themselves  in  the  culture 
of  laud  and  its  attendant  industries,  either  for  pleasure,  profit,  or  support. 

It  has  no  axes  to  grind  and  claims  to  be  a  complete  journal  of  rural  affairs  The 
aim  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  present  a  pure,  sound,  dignified  yet  aggressive  journal  that 
shall  be  thoroughly  independent  and  work  only  for  the  highest  ideal  of  country  life. 
The  Rural  goes  to  every  section  of  North  America,  aud  its  readers  are  usually  the 
leading  men  of  the  community.  Its  striking  aud  original  features  render  it,  as 
we  believe,  beyond  question,  the  best  expoucut  of  agricultural  thought  in  the 
country.  It  does  not  depend  upon  second  hand  articles  or  engravings  to  fill  its 
pages.  It  costs  far  more  to  publish  than  any  other  journal  of  its  class.  Its  market 
reports  arc  reliable.  Its  Womau's,  Domestic  Economy,  Literary,  and  News  Depart¬ 
ments  are  conducted  by  specialists.  Its  Eye-Opener,  with  its  scathing  expusure  of 
all  frauds  and  humbugs  has  saved  its  subscribers  thousands  of  dollars  every  year. 
Its  illustrations  are  a  strong  feature.  New  fruits,  grains,  implements,  tlowers,  farm 
aud  garden  devices,  fine  stock,  portraits  of  eminent  ruralists  are  faithfully  shown, 
while  its  hard-hitting  full-page  cartoons,  which  appear  from  time  to  time,  help  the 
farmers’  cause  by  adding  dignity  to  his  occupation.  Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  arc  a 
specialty.  Hundreds  of  different  kinds  of  grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  &e.,  Ac. 
may  be  seen  under  test  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  All  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  aud 
vines,  herbaceous  plants,  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate,  may  also  be  seen  there. 
Not  less  than  200  different  kinds  of  hybrids  between  wheat  and  rye  aud  of  cross  bred 
wheats  ;  hybrids  between  blackberries  and  raspberries,  between  roses,  &c.  may  also  be 
seen.  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  read  by  any  member  of  the  family  without  fear  that  its 
influence  will  be  other  than  for  good.  Its  advertising  columns  are  also  guarded  with 
unusual  care. 

Such  are  among  the  claims  made  for  this  journal,  and  we  know  that  the  best  people 
of  the  country  willfully  endorse  them. 

It  is  published  weekly  ou  fine,  heavy  paper.  The  price  is,  for  single  copies,  $2.00 
a  year  in  advance  ;  or,  $1.50  in  clubs  of  five  or  over.  We  have  no  other  terms.  Speci¬ 
men  copies,  posters,  &c.,  for  those  who  wish  to  act  as  agents,  will  be  promptly  marled 
without  charge. 

Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  N,  Y. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

AND  AGENTS . 


The  following  premium  list  Is  a  most  liberal  one. 
The  majority  of  the  articles  have  never  before  been 
offered  as  premiums.  We  have  done  all  in  our  power 
to  present  a  list  of  articles  that  will  ofTer  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  to  all  who  exert  themselves  in  the  RURAL’S 
behalf.  We  do  not  knowot  any  paper  that  offers  better 
terms  to  its  agents. 

To  those  who  prefer  a  cash  compensation,  we  have 
to  announce  that  in  clubs  of  five,  or  over,  the  price  of 
the  “RURAL  NEW-YORKER”  will  be,  until  further 
notice,  $1.50. 

It  rnnst  be  remembered  that  the  preminms  are  given 
only  for  subscriptions  at  the  full  price,  $2.00  per  year. 

Respectfully  and  earnestly  soliciting  the  support 
which  our  friends  may  deem  the  RURAL  worthy  of, 
they  may  rest  assured  that  nothing  can  moderate  our 
desire  to  increase  its  influence,  and  to  make  it  in  every 
way  more  worthy  of  their  confidence  and  regard. 


Our  readers  should  understand  that  these  premiums  are  given  FOR  new  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  not  TO  new  subscribers.  The  Rural  is  well  worth  the  subscription 
price.  In  times  past  new  subicribers  bave  demanded  premiums  for  their  own  single 
subscriptions.  That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  during  this  campaign,  we  will 
state  that  the  premiums  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  are  already  subscribers,  or  to 
regular  agents.  Any  NEW  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  commissions  for  any  sub¬ 
scriptions  he  may  send  after  his  subscription  has  been  received.  The  premiums  are 
not  given  because  we  think  something  additional  is  needed  to  make  the  Rural 
worth  its  price.  We  give  the  various  articles  named  in  our  list  simply  as  payment  for 
SERVICES  RENDERED.  Those  who  work  for  us,  and  spend  their  time  aud  ener¬ 
gies  in  helping  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Rural,  deserve  to  be  rewarded,  the 
same  as  if  they  enguged  in  any  other  work. 


Our  posters  this  year  are  unusually  attractive.  Four  of  our  most  powerful  car¬ 
toons  have  been  printed  on  heavy  paper  with  descriptive  text.  They  are  wonderfully 
forcible  and  tell  the  Rural's  story  as  nothing  else  will.  We  want  a  set  of  these  post¬ 
ers  hanging  in  every  house,  every  store,  every  grange,  every  shop  and  every  barn. 
Agents  will  find  them  very  helpful,  and  all  subscribers  who  care  to  show  their  colors 
should  secure  a  set.  We  will  gladly  send  these  posters  with  sample  copies,  circulars, 
and  other  advertising  matter  to  all  who  apply. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

Send  for  all  the  specimen  copies  and  posters  desired.  A  good  way  is  to  hand 
several  specimens  to  those  who  may  wish  to  subscribe  (or  have  us,  at  our  expense, 
mail  them)  aud  then,  allowing  a  few  days  for  examination,  call  upon  them  and  solicit 
their  subscriptions.  Commence  the  work  at  once.  Commencing  early  insures 
success. 

The  Rural  values  the  entire  confidence  of  its  readers,  and  therefore  has  no  inter¬ 
est  whatever  in  the  sale  of  anything  except  the  R.  N.-Y-.  If  you  wish  to  purchase 
any  premium  found  in  the  List,  apply  to  the  manufacturers,  kindly  mentioning  the 
Rural. 

The  smaller  premiums  are  giveu  for  procuring  new  subscribers — in  other  words, 
for  mcreasiug  our  circulation.  It  will  be  apparent  to  all  fair-minded  readers  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  individual  renewals  of  subscriptions.  We  assume  that,  know¬ 
ing  the  paper,  no  such  inducement  should  be  required.  When,  however,  they  are 
willing  to  exert  themselves  in  our  behalf  by  sending  us  new  subsenbers,  or  by  making 
up  clubs,  whether  old  or  uew,  then  ouk  club-rates  or  premium  list  is  available. 

You  cau  send  for  a  Premium  for  each  subscriber  as  the  names  are  sent  to  this 
office,  or  complete  the  list  and  then  select  as  may  be  preferred. 

Old  and  new  subscribers,  we  repeat,  count  in  clubs  of  five  or  over,  and  they  may 
be  sent  from  different  post-offices. 

Money,  sent  by  letter,  almost  always  reaches  us  safely.  Still,  unless  registered 
we  cannot  assume  any  risk. 

Premiums  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  agent,  unless  otherwise  noted,  either  by 
mail  or  express  as  desired.  This  Premium  List  will  be  operative  until  June  1st,  1S8S. 


The  knife  has  been  tested  fully  by  tbe  side  of  the  best  knives  made,  and  will  cut  more  bay 
and  do  it  easier  than  any  of  them.  Its  velocity  and  special  excellence  consist  in  the  chisel  edg 
teeth,  as  shown  by  the  lower  knife  in  the  above  cut.  It  cuts  rapidly  and  easily,  bay  ors  n iv  , 
iu  stack,  mow  or  bale,  and  can  also  be  used  for  cuttiug  moss  or  p«»t,  or  for  tutting  muck  in 
ditching  or  wherever  a  hay  knife  is  to  be  used.  As  the  grinding  is  done  only  on  the  smooth 
side,  anv  novice  can  grind  it  and  do  it  well  :  if  a  tooth  breaks  out,  a  slight  grinding  replace#  It 
as  good  as  tiew.  It  is  made  by  the  North  Wayne  Tool  Co.,  Hallowed,  Mo.  1  rice,  $1.  <5  each, 

jin,  7,  Norton'*  Fruit  Picker, 

For  One  New  subscriber.  ..  -  .. 

This  is  a  new  Implement  which  many  fruit  handlers  wdl  be  glad  to  obtain.  By  its  use  fruit 
can  be  gathered  and  carefully  handled  without  the  aid  of  a  ladder.  It  will  be  particularly 
useful  in  picking  choice  fruits  which  aro  so  easily  damaged.  The  tool  consists  of  a  long  polo 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  sheet-iron  tunnel  the  upper  part  of  which  is  ground  to  a  cutting  edge. 
To  the  lower  purt  of  this  tunnel  a  canvas  tube  20  foot  long  and  large  enough  to  allow 
a  good-sized  apple  to  pass  through  it,  is  fastened.  The  fruit  is  cut  from  the  bough  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  tunnel  and  rolls  safely  down  through  the  canvas  tube  to  the  hand  or  basket. 
A  useful  tool  that  ought  to  be  popular.  It  is  made  by  E.  D.  Norton,  Yorkshire  Centre,  N.  i. 


developed  two  defects:  It  was  found  difficult 
to  get  them  into  the  ground  to  the  depth  de¬ 
sired,  aud  i  he  earth  was  somewhat,  drifted  into 
ridges  and  valleys.  These  defects  have  been 
entirely  overcome  in  the  Cutaway  Harrow. 
Instead  of  a  round  disc  we  have  a  series  of 
spade-like  teeth  which  cut,  stir  and  pulverize 
the  ground  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
implement  is  made  by  the  Iliggauum  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation,  Higgauum,  Conn.  We 
can  furnish  the  harrow  without  seeder  for  25 
subseriliers,  Special  terms  wfil  be  given  for 
the  seeder  and  other  attachments. 


No  « !».  Itoller  Gate  Fixtures. 

Given  lor  One  Subscriber. 

Swift’s  Roller  Gate  has  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion.  Its  fixtures  are  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  best  yet  invented.  Every  farmer 
knows  how  much  time  is  lost  every  year  in 
bothering  with  old  gate  hinges  or  clumsy  fix¬ 
tures.  A  good  rolling  gute  that  runs  easily 
and  keeps  in  order  have  an  important  part  m 
agriculture.  By  offering  this  premium  we 
enable  farmers  to  supply  themselves  with  the 
best  gate  to  be  found.  The  fixtures  can  be 
attached  to  any  gate  already  in  use.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  gate  are  easily  seen.  It  re- 


No.  3.  The  Brinser  Grain  Cradle, 
Given  for  Four  Subscriber*. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  au  age  of  machinery, 
gram  cradles  are  still  used,  right  under  the 
|  shadow  of  reapers  and  self-binders. 

There  is  a  place  fo"  a  good  cradle  on 
I  every  farm.  Improved  machinery  re- 
J  quires  a  smooth  and  level  field,  as  well 
A  as  a  firm  soil.  There  are  rough 

/l  places  on  every  f  ram  a  nd  there 

[  are  seasons  when  soils  are  reu- 

dered  so  wet  und  sticky  that 
the  heavy  binders  will  not  work,  Then  the 
cradle  comes  into  play.  Those  who  raise  a 
few  acres  of  grain  only,  find  tbe  grain  cradle 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  cradle  we  offer  is 
pue  of  the  very  best  made.  It  is  made  of  the 
best  white  ash.  The  fingers  are  all  sawed  out 
to  the  proper  shape.  Every  finger  is  well 
braced  wutb  a  wire  brace  running  through  the 
snathe  with  a  thumb  nut  inside  and  outside 
the  snathe.  Each  cradle  is  furnished  with  one 
of  the  best  sharp  scythes.  The  cradle  weighs 
but  7 34  to  pounds,  according  to  length — 
45  to  52  inches.  Those  who  have  use  for  a 
cradle  cannot  do  better  than  secure  four  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  secure  this  premium.  It  is 
made  by  E.  C.  Brinser,  Middletown,  Pa.,  and 
costs  $2.50. 
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PREMIUMS 


No.  8,  Church,  Farm  and  Hcbool  Kells, 
For  8,  25  and  Two  Subscribers. 

Last  year  we  offered  a  farm  bell  as  a  pre¬ 
mium.  It  was  so  popular  that  we  feel  that  we 
ought,  to  offer  it  again  this  year.  Everybody 
knows  how  useful  a  good  farm  boll  is.  It  is 
worth  its  price  to  hear  it  give  notice  of  a  good 
meal.  In  ease  of  lire  or  of  a  visitation  from 
tramps  the  neighborhood  can  be  easily 
alarmed  by  a  brisk  ringing  of  the  bell.  We 
will  duplicate  the  offer  of  last  year,  viz.,  give 
a  bell  costing  $5  for  two  subscribers.  This 
bell  weighs  50  pounds  and  is  17  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter. 


No.  4-  Sherwood’s  Novelty  Harness. 

Given  for  Ten  Subscribers. 

We  want  fanners  to  know  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  premiums  on  our  list.  We  have  seen 
tbe  harness  tested  many  times  and  know  that  it  is  first-class.  1  here  is  no  farmer  but  that  has 
at  sometime  in  his  experience  wished  whiffietrees  might  tie  done  away  with.  In  various  sorts  of 
farm  work  he  may  have  lifted  them  about  to  his  physical  sorrow— be  has  seen  their  many  dis¬ 
advantages  in  innumerable  ways  and  places,  and  their  evil  effect  among  his  lruit  trees,  ine 
following  cuts  will  show  the  advantages  of  the  Sherwood  Harness  as  compared  with  the  old 


quires  no  track.  The  greater  part  of  the 
weight  is  borne  by  the  middle  roller.  The 
action  of  the  frost  cannot  impair  the  running 
of  the  gate.  It  cannot  get  out  of  order.  A 
team  can  be  driveu  up  to  the  gate  before 
stopping  to  open  or  shut  it.  One  end  can  bo 
raised  to  allow  tuna  11  animals  to  pass,  while 
stopping  large  ones.  These  fixtures  aro  made 
by  Swift  Brothers,  Mill  brook,  N.  Y.  They 
cost  $1.25  per  set.  For  one  subscriber  this  is 
an  excellent  premium. 

No.  10.  PtailudeloUia  Pruning  Shears. 

Given  tor  Two  Subscriber*. 

These  shears  are  iu  every  way'  first-class. 
They  are  recommended  as  easiest  in  actiou 


and  strongest  in  cutting  power.  They  can  bo 
used  with  perfect  satety  to  the  hand  against 
pinching.  They  aro  made  by  I.  B.  Seeley, 
Philadelphia,  lJa.,  aud  cost  $2  00. 

No.  It.  Ellrlch  Steel  Wrench. 

Given  tor  One  Subscriber  With  1<>  cent* 
PoHtuge. 

These  wrenches  are  six  inches  long  and 
nickle-plated.  They  ure  first-class  in  every 
vyay' — just  what  is  needed  in  the  house  or 
workshop.  There  are  many  kinds  of  work  at 
whieh  the  large  wrenches  will  bo  found  just 
the  thing  for  nice  work.  They  are  made  by 
the  EUrich  Manufacturing  Co  .  Plantsville, 
Conn,  They  cost  $1.25  and  are  fully  war¬ 
ranted. 

No.  12*  JMaueertu  Improved  Bench  Brill, 
Given  tor  Fiye  Siibscrirer*. 

With  one  of  these  excellent  tools  in  his  shop 
a  farmer  can  do  much  of  his  repairing.  A 
journey  of  miles  to  t  he  blacksmith  s  shop  can 
often  be  saved.  This  drill  is  un  excellent  one. 
The  total  height  is  about  24  niches,  weight  81 
pounds,  and  it  will  drill  a  hole  from  au  ts  to 
%  of  an  inch  true  and  square,  with  bod  plate. 
The  rim  of  the  screw  is  3* inches.  A  Chuck  is 
fitted  to  each  machine  to  fit-  the  Morse  Square 
Shank  Twist  Drills,  which  can  be  bought  in 
any  hardware  store.  Tbe  list  price  of  this 
drill  is  $12,  but  it  js  sold  at  the  very  low  price 
of  #5,  by  tjjo  Muuuwr  Drill  Co.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y, 

The  same  firm  makes  a  Machinists5  Vise, 
width  of  jaw  inches;  opens  4  mefipsj  pM 
jaws;  wrought  forged  screw;  square  put 
thread;  weight  13  pounds.  List  price  $2,5<1 
This  vise  will  be  sent  for  two  subscribers. 

Owing  to  the  weight  of  those  tools  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  them  shipped  by  freight.  We  wish 
overy  farm  shop  could  contain  or  e. 


AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  WHO  SEND 
SUBSCRIBERS  AT  THE  REGULAR 
YEARLY  PRICE,  VIZ. :  $2.00. 


Premiums  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
agent,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

As  a  rule,  we  prefer  to  send  articles  by  ex- 
psess  (we  consider  it  safer),  but  any  mailable 
article  will  be  sent  by  mail,  with  or  without 
.  registry.  If  the  latter,  it  is  at  the  agent’s 
risk.  If  the  former,  the  registry  fee  must  ac¬ 
company  the  order. 


No.  1.  Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrow  and 
Seeder. 

Given  tor  25  Subscribers. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  implement  and  one 
that  promises  the  best  of  results.  The  disc 
harrow  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  farm¬ 
ers.  For  doing  certain  kinds  of  work  it  can 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  implement 
When  used  on  some  soils  the  old  disc  harrows 


Many  of  our  friends,  last  year,  desired 
larger  bells.  To  accommodate  them  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the  bells,  num¬ 
bers  24  and  26,  which  are  suitable  for  churches 
aud  schools.  The  No.  24  bell  weighs  150 
pounds  or  225  pounds  with  mountings.  It 
costs  $25,  but  wo  are  able  to  offer  it  for  20 
subscribers.  The  No.  26  weighs  220  pounds  or 
825  pounds  with  mountings.  It  costs  $40,  but 
we  can  offer  it  for  25  subscribers.  These  bells 
are  first, -class  in  every  respect.  They  are 
made  of  an  alloy  of  cast  steel  ntid  crystal 
metal.  They  are  of  flue,  clear  tone,  convey¬ 
ing  sound  from  three  to  four  miles.  They  are 
warranted  for  two  years.  Think  of  tbe  cliauce 
we  offer  school  districts  or  church  societies  to 
provide  themselves  with  these  excellent  bells l 
Twenty  public-spirited  men  in  any  district  or 
church  society  cun  form  a  club  for  the  Rural 
and  thus  secure  n  bell  for  the  church  or  school 
house.  Send  to  Bell  &  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
for  descriptive  circular  und  catalogue. 


the  old  WAT. 


No.  5.  Tbe  Eureka  Mower. 
Given  lor  Sixty  Subscribers. 


No.  3.  Bisstnn’s  Little  Giant  Pruning 
Hook  and  Saw. 

f  *\  Given  for  One  Sub- 

v;  \  scrlber. 

<E  1  A  good,  cheap,  simple 

<  1  and  durable  instrument. 

|  I  The  knife  and  saw  are 

<  1  both  made  of  the  best  cast 

1  steel,  aud  can  be  used 

<  1  with  or  without  a  pole. 

<  1  The  tool  is  light  aud  very 

#Ki|p§S\  strong.  The  saw  can  be 

detached  when  the  hook 
%  1  alone  is  to  be  used,  and 

1  attached  again  for  use  on 
%  \  limbs  too  large  for  the 

>  x  l  cutter.  This  pruuer  will 

%  5  2  1  till  a  long  felt  need,  as  it 

>  2-5  1  combines  two  useful  tools 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


in  one,  without  increase 
of  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  saw  blude  is  attached 
to  the  hook  by  means  of 
two  clamp  screws,  as 
shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  cut ;  it  also  shows  the 
way  the  pole  or  handle  is 
attached  to  the  book.  This 
premium  was  so  popular 
last  year  that  we  are  glad 
to  offer  it  agaiu.  It  is  au 
excellent  article — one  that 
will  surely  please  you. 
Made  by  Henry  Disston  & 
Son’s  Saw,  Tool,  Steel  and 
File  Works,  Philadelphia. 


THE  NEW  WAY. 


style  method  of  plowing  among  trees  far  more  forcibly  than  we  can  express  them  in  words. 
Not  another  word  need  be  said  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  Sherwood  Harness.  The  Sherwood 
Harness  Co.  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  make  this  article.  Their  business  has  increased  with  marvelous 
rapidity  Daily  shipments  are  made  to  every  State  in  the  Union.  Farmers  every  where  are 
securing  this  harness  and  it  bids  fair  to  drive  whiffietrees  entirely  out  of  business.  Price  $15. 
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No.  17,  The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools. 


Given  for  Thirty-two  Subscribers. 


This  kit  consists  of  11  pieces,  and  forms  a  complete  blacksmith’s  set.  With  these  tools  set 
up  on  his  premises  a  tanner  could  do  CO  per  cent,  of  his  blacksmitbing  without  neglecting  his 
regular  work.  One  can  easily  tell  what  this  would  save.  We  believe  this  kit  is  the  best  >n 


Ifo.  22  American  Wonder  Machine. 

Given  for  Ten  Subscribers. 

This  machine  was  exhibited  at  the  great 
New  York  Dairy  Show  last  spring.  The 
claim  was  publicly  made  that  it  w  ill  produce 
good  butter  from  whole  milk  in  three  minutes. 
We  watched  the  operation  and  actually  saw 
it  doue.  The  butter  was  of  good  quality.  The 
yield  was  noteaual  to  that  made  from  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk  churned  iDa  common  churn, 
out  the  milk  left  after  the  butter  was  removed 
was  sweet  enough  to  be  used  for  cooking  or 
drinkiug  purposes.  The  machine  will  be  very 
useful  in  families  where  the  milk  from  one  or 
two  cows  is  to  provide  butter,  and  milk  for 
cooking  and  drinking  What  corresponds  to 
a  dasher  in  the  ordinary  churn  is.  in  the 
“Wonder,”  a  fluted  revolving  paddle.  By 
means  of  a  series  of  cog-wbeels,  this  paddle  is 
revolved  with  great  rapidity.  The  machine 
can  also  be  used  as  an  ice  cream  freezer.  The 
size  we  offer  holds  two  gallons  and  casts  #10. 
It  is  made  by  F.  A.  Frank,  New  York. 


desired,  the  unlk  in  the  tubes  can  be  churned 
so  that  the  actual  arnouut  of  butter  in  the  milk 
of  any  cow  can  lie  accurately  determined.  When 
this  is  found,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  figure  out 
her  worth  as  a  butter  producer.  Every  man 
who  owns  a  herd  of  cows  and  expects  to  im¬ 
prove  them  should  have  oue  of  these  little  ma¬ 
chines.  Thev  cost  $2  each,  and  are  made  by 
Wyman  L.  Edson,  Union  Centre,  N.  Y. 


No.  23.  -II acorn ber’s  Corn  Planter. 

For  One  New  Subscriber. 

This  planter  has  been  used  as  a  premium  for 
several  years,  and  has  given  such  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  we  are  glad  to  continue  it.  So 
popular  has  this  useful  instrument  become 


that  the  sale  of  them  is  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  manufactory.  Their  simplicity 
recommends  them,  their  durability  makes 
them  economical,  and  their  labor-savingmakes 
them  indispensable.  Hade  by  S.  M.  Macomber 
&  Co.,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  Price,  #3.50. 


PLANTS  AND  VINES. 

No.  24.  Earbart  Raspberry. 

Six  Plants  for  One  Subscriber, 

This  is  the  most  promising  novelty  of  re- 
oeDt  introduction.  When  it  first  appeared 
and  the  public  were  informed  that  it  would 
give  three  distinct  crops  during  the  year, 
there  were  many  who  would  not  credit  the 
statement.  The* plants  have  done  this  thing 
for  us  for  the  past  two  seasons.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  ir.  As  we  write,  September 
15,  the  canes  are  crowded  with  beautiful  fruit 
of  a  supencr  quality.  Raspberries  in  Sep¬ 
tember  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at  by  any  means. 
The  plants  will  be  sent  by  Hale  Bros.,  So. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


No.  25.  Springfield  Thormess  Raspberry. 

Eight  Plants  For  One  Subscriber. 

This  plant  is  a  real  acquisition.  We  have 
tested  it  carefully  for  several  years  aDd  are 
much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  really  thornless 
or  nearly  so.  Tbis  characteristic  alone  should 
commend  it  to  all  who  have  auytbing  to  do 
wiih  the  handliug  of  raspbeiry  plants.  Its 
quality  is  excellent,  m  fact  it  is  a  most  admir¬ 
able  plant  for  the  home  or  market  fruit  gar¬ 
den.  We  consider  that  we  are  doing ourread- 
ers  a  real  favor  in  offering  it  as  a  premium. 
It  is  sure  to  be  very  popular  wherever  it  is  in¬ 
troduced.  The  plants  we  offer  will  be  sent  di¬ 
rect  from  J.  W.  Adams  &,  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


No.  20.  The  Jessie  Strawberry. 

Six  Plants  lor  One  Subscri.er. 

No  other  new  strawberry  has  ever  received 
such  a  “boom”  as  the  Jessie.  If  we  are  to 
credit  the  statements  of  experienced  and  care¬ 
ful  growers  all  over  the  country,  the  new 
plant  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  All  who  have  tried  it.  even 
for  a  short  time  are  certain  that  it  is  a  most 
promising  variety,  aud  those  whobave  grown 
it  lougest.  declare  that  it  is  sure  to  occupy  the 
place  among  strawberries  that  the  Early  Rose 
so  long  held  among  potatoes.  The  Rural  is 
glad  to  add  this  promising  berry  to  its  list  of 
premiums.  We  firmly  believe  tbere  is  no 
cheaper  way  of  securing  a  dozen  plants  of  the 
Jessie  than  "to  induce  two  of  your  friends  to 
subscribe  for  the  Rural.  Our  plants  will  be 
sent  out  by  Chas.  A.  Green  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ,  so  that  our  friends  may  feel  assured  that 
they  are  genuine  Jessies. 


No.  27.  Moore’s  Early  Grape, 
Three  Vines  For  Oue  Subscriber. 

This  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  vigor¬ 
ous  growers  of  the  grape  tribe,  and,  withal, 
the  earliest  of  the  eatable  black  grapes. 
Joel  horner  &  Sen,  of  Herchantville,  N.  J., 
the  reliable  nursery  firm,  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  Oil  sending  out  good  goods,  and  warrant 
them  strictly  true  to  name,  have  placed  a  few 
at  our  disposal  and  we  will  give  three  one- 
year-old  vines  for  one  subscriber. 


NO.  13. 

Crenm  Tester  and  Test  Churn  Combined. 
Given  for  One  EMilmcrlber  and  10  Cents  for 
Posioge, 

Tbis  new  machine  is  meeting  with  consider¬ 
able  favor.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  dairyman 
who  desired  some  simple  means  of  selecting 
his  host  cows  with  a  view  to  weeding  out  the 
animals  that  did  not  pay  a  profit.  It  has 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  The  milk  is 
placed  in  glass  tubes  so  marked  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cream  can  be  easily  detected.  If 


the  market.  Every  tool  is  warranted.  The  forge  weighs  45  pounds;  the  bowl  Is  14  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a"  fan  eight  inches  in  diameter;  it  will  heat  1&  inch  iron.  The  vice  has  a  face 
4%'x9  inches;  the  jaws  are  three  inches  wide  and  open  four  inches  The  drill  is  a  genuine 
blacksmith’s  post  drill  with  adjustable  table.  It  drills  a  Ji'-inch  hole  to  the  bottom  of  a  17- 
inch  circle.  The  other  tools  are;  Two-pound  steel  hammer  and  handle;  hot  and  cold  steel 


US/ 
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No.  14.  Frank  Wilson’*  II:. ml  Bone  Mill. 

Given  for  8ix  Snb-eribers. 

We  used  to  pound  cur  bones  or  shells  with  a 
home-made  pounder,  a  piece  of  log  on  a  broom 
handle.  It  was  hard  work  and  a  large  pro- 
portiou  of  the  shells  and  bones  were  only 
partially  broken  up,  or  pounded  into  the 
ground.  These  little  mills  have  saved  usmoney 
and  made  the  work  easier.  Ttiese  mills  are  a 
complete  success  for  crushing  oyster  shells, 
grinding  bones  and  all  kinds  of  grain  including 


corn  and  cob.  It  will  grind  a  peck  of  shells, 
or  bones,  iu  from  12  to  15  minutes.  Whole 
oyster  shells  can  be  put  in  the  mill  as  well  as 
bones  of  the  same  size.  Ir.  is  adjustable,  grind¬ 
ing  either  coarse  or  fine.  The  smaller  mill 
without  legs  weighs  35  pounds  and  is  sold  at 
the  astonishing  low  price  of  #5.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  one  of  these  mills  aud  hire  a  boy  to 
gather  up  the  old  bones  about  your  place  and 
grind  them  up  for  poultry.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  \\  ilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Penn. 

No.  15.  Rubber  Roofing  On  I  Hr. 

Given  for  Kiabt.  Subscribers. 

This  roofing  is  made  by  the  Indiana  Paint 
and  Rooting  Co.,  New  York,  and  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.  It  bus  been  before  the  public  for  the 
pust  17  years  and  the  best  evidence  of  its 
value  lies  in  tho  fact  that  sales  are  heavier 
now  than  ever.  It  costs  less  than  shingles, 
about  half  the  price  of  tin  or  iron,  and  will 
last  a  life  time.  It  is  prepared  from  felt  of  a 


pure  wool  fiber.  This  is  saturated  in  various 
compounds  of  rubber  and  other  materials 
which  render  it  impervious  to  water.  It  is 
then  rolled  and  re-rolled  under  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  This  forms  the  base  of  the  moling.  It 
is  covered  with  two  coats  of  pure  slate-paint — 
the  last,  coat  sanded.  The  outfit  wo  offer  con¬ 
sists  of  a  roll  containing  325  square  feet  of  the 
roofing  with  nails,  caps  anil  paint.  The  whole 
weighs  about  150  pounds.  It  costs  #6.  The 
circular  Issued  by  the  company  gives  full  in¬ 
formation. 


No  Hi.  The  Lightning  llitch- 
Given  lor  Five  Subscriber*. 

This  is  the  neatest,  simple  t,  most  stylish 
and  attractive,  the  quickest  aud  most  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  for  hitching  and  un¬ 
hitching  a  horse  to  and  from  a  carriage  ever 
invented.  All  who  examine  it  say  at  once* 
“how  strange  that  I  never  thought  of  that 
before.”  W  it  b  this  hitch  attached  to  a  wagon 
a  horse  can  bo  taken  from  the  shafts  in  one 
minute.  There  are  no  traces  to  do  up  or  to 
full  into  the  niiul  or  dirt.  Thoro  is  no  rlang- 
ling  of  breeching-straps  about  the  legs,  no 
soiling  the  hands  unfastening  dirty  or  muddy 
emis  of  traces,  ami  no  brushing  of  the  coal,  or 
dress  against  the  wheels.  In  fact,  we  believe 
this  hitch  null  fairly  revolutionize  the  driving 
of  horses  in  single  harness.  It  is  made  by  The 
I.ightuiug  Hitch  Co.,  York.  Pa.  Send  for  an 
illustrated  circular,  and  after  examining  it, 
secure  the  needed  five  subscribers  at  once. 


chisels,  each  l}.f  pound ;  steel  shoeing  hammer  and  handle,  farrier’s  knife,  lS-inch  ton°s.  pin¬ 
cers  aud  screw-plates  Tho  price  of  the  entire  outfit  is  #23,  and  we  offer  it  for  32  subscribers 
is  a  great  bargain.  We  can  offer  either  the  Farmer’s  Forge,  No.  5,  the  Combination  Anvil 
and  vice  or  Blacksmith  Drill  for  eight  subscribers  each.  These  tools  are  made  by  the  Foos 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Send  for  a  circular  and  see  what  they  are. 


No.  IS.  Occident  Creamery  and  Refrige¬ 
rator. 

Given  lor  Tweuu-five  Subscribers. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  Western  agents  we 
have  decided  to  offer  this  excellent  creamery. 
It  retails  for  $40  and  is  in  use  by  many  good 
dairymen. 


No.  19.  Botsiord  Wagon  Spring. 

Given  for  Five  Subscriber*. 

We  consider  this  the  handiest  wagon  spring 
on  the  market.  It  can  be  easily  fitted  to  anv 
wagon,  requiring  but  a  moment’s  work  to  fit 
it  into  place.  It  is  sure  to  add  wonderfully  to 
the  comfort  both  of  the  occupants  of  the 
wagon  and  the  horses  that  pull  it.  It  will  be 
particularly  valuable  iu  countries  where  the 
roads  are  rough  and  billy.  No  need  of  your 
going  baugiug  aud  jolting  about,  shaking  the 
good  nature  outof  yourself  when  these  springs 
are  within  your  reach.  We  offer  the  No.  3 
springs,  which  are  guaranteed  to  carry  1.000 
to  3,500  pounds  safely.  It  is  the  farmer's 
favorite  size.  The  springs  are  sent  to  fit  33- 
inch  bolsters,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
Price  $S.  Made  by  Pomeroy  &  Pearson, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

No.  20.  U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier. 

Given  for  Three  Subscriber*. 

There  are  thousands  of  careful  prudent 
household  managers  who  have  no  time  nor  ne¬ 
cessity  to  engage  iu  evaporating  fruit  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  business,  but  who  have  frequent  use  for 
just  such  an  article  as  tbis  for  making  smaller 
quautities  of  dried  fruits,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale.  It  only 


.  It  has  two  cans,  between  which  is  an  ample 
ice  and  water  space,  that  surrounds  ends, 
sides  and  heittom  of  each  can.  It  is  the  proper 
size  for  eleven  to  thirteen  cows.  The  cans  are 
oblong,  with  round  corners,  and  are  made 
from  extra  quality  of  1XXXX  tin  plate. 

V-  yt-  Moseley,  the  president  of  the  Moseley 
<v  Pritchard  M’f’g.  Co.,  is  well  known  in  all 
dairy  sections  of  ibis  country,  being  tho  iu- 
ventor  of  Moseley’s  Cabinet  Creamery.  He 
also  founded  the  business  of  a  corporation  in 
Vermont,  whose  incorporate  name  includes 
his  own.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  be  invented  Moseley’s  Occident  Creamery. 
They  have  been  two  years  hi  developing  it, 
and  now  have  it  perfected.  To  produce  a 
portable  creamery  of  a  practical  character, 
and  one  possessing  substantial  advantages 
over  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  markets  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  Inventors  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Moseley’s  Occident  Creamery.  In 
this  we  think  they  have  succeeded.  For  cir¬ 
culars,  giving  full  information,  address  the 
Moseley  &  Pritchard  M’f’g  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


weighs  20  pounds  ;  has  eight  reversible  inter¬ 
changeable  galvanized  wire-clutb  trays,  which 
will  not  rust  or  discolor  i  he  fruit,  &<• "  and  will 
last  for  years.  It  is  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
except  tray  frames  and  supports.  Can  be  used 
for  broiling  l>eefsteak,  fish.  &e.  Its  capacity 
is  ample  tor  domestic  purposes  and  if  is  always 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Price,  $7.00.  Made 
by  the  American  Mfg.  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  the  American  Evaporator. 
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so-called  meat  choppers  before  the  Enterprise 
was  invented,  but  they  could  only  crush  or 


/nation 


stone,  will  tie  charmed  with  this  It  is  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  box,  12x7x4}^  inches.  A  little 
handle  at  the  top  enables  one  to  pick  it  up  anil 
carry  it  about.  Into  this  box  “  chemical  fuel11 
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ery  household.  For  one  subscriber  it  is  one  of  the  best  premiums  we  have  ever 
made  by  the  Model  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  costs 


No.  33.  Pearl’ll  Perforating  Stamping  Outfit 
Given  for  One  New  Subscriber. 


This  outfit  embraces  1  Patent  Per¬ 
forating  Attachment,  three  small, 
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No.  36.  Novelty  Rug  Machine. 

Given  for  One  subscriber. 

The  ladies  will  be  greatly  interested  in  this 
little  implement,  particularly  those  who  have 
spent  weeks  in  filling  rugs  with  the  old-style 


No.  31.  Montour  Range. 
Given  ior  Thirty-eight  subscribers, 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES. 

No.  ‘2S.  The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

No  12,  for  Three  Subscribers. 

No.  <i,  for  Four  Subscribers. 

We  have  offered  this  chopper  for  the  past 
two  years  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
We  would  not  think  of  offering  it  agaiu  but  for 
the  fact  that  every  one  we  have  sent  out  has 
given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction.  We 
are  satisfied  that  many  of  our  friends  who  have 
not  already  secured  the  chopper  will  now  de* 
sire  to  do  so.  We,  therefore,  offer  it  as  a 
premium  for  the  third  year.  Those  who  nave 
seen  former  editions  of  our  premium  list  will 
remember  why  we  praise  this  implement. 
Without  repeating  what  we  said  in  years  past, 


hand-hook.  The  machine  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  and  as  it  will  easily  pay  for  itself  in  a 
year,  it  will  prove  a  very  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  made  by  E.  Ross  &  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  costs  $1,00. 


in  the  shape  of  a  black  trick  is  placed  The 
fuel  is  lighted  and  the  box  closed.  The  “  fuel  ” 
will  smoulder  away  inside  the  box  for  hours, 
without  giving  off  smoke  or  pas  or  soot,  but 
keening  up  a  strong,  steady,  continuous  heat. 
We  have  seen  this  warmer  in  use  and  know 
what  it  will  do.  It  will  prove  a  great  comfort 
to  those  who  are  obliged  to  take  long  rides  iu 
cold  weather.  It  will  make  an  excellent  bed 
warmer.  One  half  brick,  costing  cents, 
will  burn  from  eight  to  10  hours.  These  Foot 
Warmers  are  made  by  the  Centennial  Co., 
Rye,  N.  Y.  We  offer  a  Warmer,  one-half 
dozen  bricks  and  a  pair  of  tongs  for  handling 
the  fuel  foe  four  subscribers.  This  outfit  costs, 
at  retail,  $3.55. 


No.  30.  “New  Seamless  Foot  Warmers.” 

Given  for  One  and  Two  Subscribers. 

Many  unfortunate  persons  suffer  agony  from 
cold  or  tender  feet.  All  such  will  thank  us 

for  placing  these 
fife..  “  Foot  Warmers” 

within  their 
V. reach.  They  are 
AV’,,S^  really  thick, 
war m ,  pliable 
*  .*  ».*•>.* >VV»]  shoes,  made  of 
fedV.'-VV  wool-listing 

il**^***  |  woven  on  a  last 

wool.  They  are 
as  comfortable  as  a  dipper  and  can  be  worn 
outdoors  or  down  cellar  without  danger  to  the 
wearer.  Many  a  farmer  coming  iu  from  his 
chores  with  damp,  cold  feet  is  rendered  un¬ 
comfortable  for  an  hour.  Slippers  are  cold, 
and  thick  boots  aud  shoes  are  uncomfortable. 
By  wearmng  a  pair  of  these  *'  Foot  Warmers  ” 
the  feet  can  be  wanned  at  once  and  kept 
warm.  For  elderly  people  these  articles  are 
particularly  salu&ble.  They  can  be  used  as 
an  over-hoe  by  people  who  do  much  riding  in 
cold  weatber.  Iu  fact,  we  consider  we  are 
doing  our  agents  a  service  in  calling  their  at¬ 
tention  to  these  useful  articles.  The  “Foot 
Warmers”  are  made  by  W.  11.  Dick.  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.  They  cost  from  $1  to  $1.00.  The 
sizes  for  men  and  women  we  offer  for  two  sub¬ 
scribers  each  ;  for  the  smaller  sizes  one  sub¬ 
scriber  is  enough. 


OPENED  FOR  USE. 


ay  other  wringer.  It  is  Bimple,  dur- 
d  adapted  to  the  frailest  as  well  as 


trongest  fabrics.  It  saves  time,  strength, 
aes  aud  is  an  article  indispensable  to  the 
sehold.  Price  $7.50.  Mado  by  F.  F. 
xus  &  Co.,  Erie;  Pa. 


CLOSED. 


This  is  one  of  the  neatest, 
most  compact  and  best  made 
towel  or  clothes  racks  for  dry¬ 
ing  purposes  in  the  market. 
It  requires  small  space  when 
in  use  and  can  bo  folded  up 
and  put  out  of  the  way  when 
not  wanted.  It  is  nicely 
finished,  aud  the  castings  are 
galvanized.  Its  capacity  when 
opened  is  ten  arms  each  two 
feet  in  length.  Tho  price  is 
$1.  It  is  made  by  the  Empire 
Wringer  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
who  also  make  tho  celebrated 
Empire  Wringer. 


No.  37.  Pansy  Improved  Sewimr  Machine. 

Given  for  Four  Subscribers. 

This  little  machine  is  not.  a  toy,  as  many 
have  supposed.  It  is  a  perfect  little  machine, 
that  will  really  sew  rapidly  and  well.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  this  is  equal  to  a  $40  ma¬ 
chine,  or  that  it  will  do  all  the  work  that  a 


foot-power  machine  will  dc>.  It  is  claimed 
that  for  light  sewing  by  those  who  caunot 
handily  run  a  foot-power,  this  little  machine 
will  be  worth  far  more  than  its  price.  It 
weighs  but  2%  pounds  and  can  be  screwed  to 
any  table  or  stand.  It  costs  $4.50  and  is  a 
good  premium  at  four  subscribers.  It  is  made 
by  C.  J.  Bailey  &  Co..  133  Pearl  Street.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


Enterprise  Chopper  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  inventions  in  the  line  of  implements  for 
preparing  food  for  human  consumption  that 
has  been  known  in  recent  years.  There  were 


endons  and  gristle— unfit  for  comfortable 
jating.  The  Enterprise  cuts  the  meat  like  a 
aair  of  shears  and  does  not  mash  or  grind  it. 
Flie  meat  is  left  iu  as  good  condition  as  when 
irepared  with  the  old  style  chopping  knife  and 
x>wL  We  would  eertaiuly  never  think  of 
ising  any  other  chopper  in  our  family. 

The  No.  10,  shown  in  the  cut.  weighs  eight 
sounds,  chops  one  pound  per  minute,  and  sells 
for  $3.  The  No.  13  is  the  same  as  the  No.  10, 
;xcept  that-  it  has  legs  instead  of  clamps; 
price  $2.50.  The  No.  22  chops  two  pounds 
per  minute  ;  price.  $6. 

We  will  give  the  No.  10  for  three  aud  the 
No.  22  for  four  subscribers. 

These  choppers  are  made  by  the  Enterprise 
M’f’g  Co.,  corner  3d  and  Dauphin  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  concern  is  tbe  third 
largest  manufacturing  establishment  in  Phila 
ielphia.  Over  500  men  are  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  at  turning  out  these  choppers  and  other 
specialties.  These  facts  show  how  popular 
the  implements  have  become  and  what  enor¬ 
mous  sales  have  been  made  Other  parties 
have  attempted  to  place  choppers  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  infringe  upon  the  patents  held  by 
the  Enterprise  M’fg  Co.  They  will  be  prompt¬ 
ly  prosecuted.  The  Enterprise  Chopper  is  the 
only  legitimate  machine  of  its  class. 

No.  *29,  Foot  Warmers  and  Tongs. 

Given  for  Four  Subscribers. 

This  is  something  entirely  new.  It  is  sure 
to  lie  popular.  Those  who  use  the  old,  fami¬ 
liar  hut  water  me.  or  the  heavy  block  of  soat- 


This  range  is  one  of  the  best  now  on  the  market.  It  is  made  in  the  best  possible  manner  and 
includes  all  the  latest  improvements.  The  design  of  the  manufacturers  is  to  make  a  class  of 
goods  that  will  challenge  attention.  The  range  is  made  by  The  Danville  btove  and  Mtg.  Co  , 
Danville,  Pa.,  and  Chicago,  Ills.  We  offer  No.  8,  which  costs  $37.50  It  is  fitted  with  either 
wood  or  soft  or  hard  coal  grate.  We  can  offer  any  other  stove  illustrated  in  the  catalogue 
issued  by  this  company  for  a  number  of  subscribers  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  stove  in 
dollars. 

No.  32.  Model  Combination  Tool. 

Given  lor  Oue  Subscriber. 


This  tool  is  superior  to  the  one  we  have  offered  for  two  years,  and  is  a  most  valuable  imple¬ 
ment.  An  exact  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the  cut.  In  one  handsome,  strong  and  durable 
article  it  combines  about  all  the  tools  needed  in  the  house.  It  is  made  of  the  best  cast-steel, 
case  hardened,  and  is  fully  warranted  by  the  makers.  The  various  tools  combined  in  this 
article  could  not  lie  purchased  m  a  separate  form  for  less  than  seven  dollars.  A  is  a  nail  puller, 
B  a  monkey  wrench.  C  can  be  used  as  a  hammer  or  as  a  hand-vice,  A  and  G  can  be  used  as  a 
.  4b  o  m.itof  wi.iiu  FT  h tuI  G-  Hn  the  work  of  nut  crackers,  this  handy  tool  ought  to 


No.  38.  “Mrs.  Foti’s”  Sad  Irons. 
Given  for  Two  Subscribers. 


l-Ul  V.V  tuvuiuiu  Ull-  i  VM  I  v,v  pi  “ 

Punches,  one  Box  Pearl’s  Perfect 
White  Stamping  Powder,  one  Box 
Bine  Powder,  one  Improved  Rever¬ 
sible  Stamping  Pad.  together  with  a 
book  of  explicit  instructions  for  its 
adaptation  and  use  iu  perforating 
and  stem] ung  every  description, 
all  enclosed  in  a  handsome  case. 
The  attachment  makes  perforated 
stamping  putter  ns  of  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  designs.  No  sewing  machine 
is  complete  without  one.  They  are 
made  by  W  Prescott  Pray.  Lyuu, 
Mass.  The  price  is  $1  50,  but  by  a 
special  arrangement  wre  are  able  to 
offer  it  for  one  subscriber. 


A  set  consists  of  three  irons,  one  handle  and  a 
stand.  Of  this  set.  No.  1  weighs  four  pounds, 
aud  is  suitable  for  light  work,  polishing  ana 
glossing;  No.  2  weighs  five  pounds,  and  is  for 
general  use;  No.  3  weighs  about  six  p  muds, 
and  is  suitable  for  table-cloths,  stn.ets.  etc. 
The  cut  shows  the  shape  of  these  irous.  They 
are  made  by  tho  Enterprise  MTg  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  cost  $2. 

No.  39.  Empire  Drying  Bara. 


This  washer  is  warranted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  wash  clean,  if  properly  used,  without 
rubbing,  anything  that  can  be  washed  by 
bund  It  is  easy  in  operation,  does  not 
wear  the  clothes,  and  will  last  for  years. 
Price  $7.  Made  by  F.  F.  Adams  &  Co., 
Erie,  Pa.  _ 


The  washer  and  the  wringer  together  will 
be  given  for  five  subscribers.  What  could  be 
more  liberal  than  this  f 


This  wringer  lias  a  woou  irame,  on  it 
latest  improvements,  and  greater  capacit 


No.  34.  The  Keystone  Washer. 
Given  for  Three  Subscribers. 


No.  35.  Keystone  Clothes  Wringer. 
Given  for  Three  Subscribers, 


SAR«£r  4  fif RRV 


No.  49.  Stevens  Single  Shot  Pistol. 

Given  lor  Four  Subscribers. 

This  pistol  weighs  10  ounces.  It  is  not  to  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  but  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  take  the  place  of  a  rifle.  It  is  difficult 
to  shoot  accurately  with  a  pistol  short  enough 


Ko,  47.  Barney  dk  Berry’s  Skates. 

Given  for  One  and  Two  Subscribers. 

The  high  character  of  this  well  known  firm 
and  the  universal  popularity  of  their  skates  is 
a  guaranty  that  they  will  prove  popular  and 
satisfactory  premiums. 

NUMBER 


No.  40.  ‘'  Rural  New-Yorker  ”  Scnle. 

Givne  lor  Three  Subscribers. 

The  “  Rural  New-Yorker”  scales  are 
made  especially  for  our  own  use.  They  will 
weigh  from  L  oz.  to  35 lbs.  We  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  these  are  the  handiest  scales 
now  before  th  •  public.  Every  one  has  “  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker”  stamped  into  it,  so  that 
all  may  know  where  it  comes  from.  These 
scales  are  worth  $3.50  each.  Every  one  of  our 
subscribers  should  receive  one. 

Stop  Thlet  Scale.  No.  41. 


The  number  I  are  known  as  the  “Ice  Ring 
Lever.”  The  heel  plates,  foot  plates,  toe 
clamps  and  brackets  are  made  from  crucible 
cast  steel.  Blades  fine  fiuisb.  Price,  $1.25 ; 
Nickeled,  $2.00.  Given  for  one  and  two  sub¬ 
scribers. 

NUMBER 


This  scale  will  weigh  from  %  oz.  to  10  lbs  , 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  premiums  we 
have  ever  offered.  It  retails  for  $1.15.  and  is 
worth  it.  Given  for  one  new  subscriber. 


Universal  or 
Family  Scale. 
Given  for  six 
s  u  b  scribe  rs. 
Weighs  from  3d 
oz.  to  240  lbs., 
and  is  full  v  war¬ 
ranted.  Price 


This  is  the  style  known  as  the  Keyless.  Tu 
other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  I,  and  it  will 
be  given  for  one  and  two  subscribers. 

NUMBER 


to  go  into  the  pocket,  but  with  one  of  these 
long  pistols  excellent  results  can  be  obtained. 
Many  hunters  carry  them  for  use  on  small 
game.  All  who  are  fond  of  pistol  shooting 
will  like  them.  Manufactured  by  the  J. 
Stevens’  Arms  and  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.  Price  $7.50. 


Portable  Plat-  iHeST 

form  Scale.  'ilij 

Given  for  20  sub-  j-j  g* 

scribers.  This  has 
a  sliding  poise, 

is  mounted  on  j 

wheels,  and  has  a  __ 

800  lbs.  Price 

$20.00.  — — — 

These  four  styles  of  scales,  as  shown  above, 
are  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  our  friends  Wo  get  them 
of  the  manufacturer,  Jones  of  Binghamton, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  whose  reputation  as  a 
maker  of  true  and  reliable  scales  is  well  es¬ 
tablished. 


This  style  is  kuown  as  the  American  P.ink 
Skate,  and  it  is  also  offered  for  one  and  two 
subscribers.  The  sizes  vary  from  eight  to  12 
inches. 


Ho.  48.  Games  and  Toys. 

Given  tor  One  Subscriber  and  1  2  cents  Post' 
age. 


JEWELRY 


Gold  Imitation  Diamond 
Earrings.  Price  $2  and 
$4.  Given  for  two  and  six 
subscribers. 


No.  44.  Sand’s  Patent  Triple  Motion  White 
illonntaln  Freezer. 

Given  for  Two  Subscribers, 

A  good  freezer  can  be  used  to  ail  vantage  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  Ice  cream  and  a 
variety  of  other  dishes  that  may  be  prepared 
^  _  with  a  f  reezer  arc  just  as 

ssr  palatable  in  winter  as  in 

In  fact  every 


Pansy  Leaf  Pin,  with 
imitation  diamond  in  the 
centre.  This  unique  and 
beautiful  pin,  price  $2.50, 
will  be  sent  for  only  two 
subscribers. 


summer. 

family  should  have  a 
freezer.  The  White 
Mountain  is  one  of  the 
best  freezers  made ;  it 
has  three  motions,  thus 
mixing  the  cream  evenly 
and  thoroughly.  They 
are  light,  easy  to  clean, 
and  have  no  large  surface  of  zinc  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  cream.  Families  especially 
should  look  to  this,  as  freezers  put  away  (lamp 
will,  when  dry,  show  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  a 
well  known  poison.  The  freezer  we  offer 
holds  four  quarts.  It  sells  for  $5.50.  We 
offered  it  for  three  subscribers  last  year,  aud 
those  who  secured  it  were  more  than  pleased 
with  it.  By  a  special  arrangement  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  it  this  year  for  only  two  sub¬ 
scribers.  Send  for  circular  and  receipt  book 
to  White  Mouutam  Freezer  Co,  T  Nashua,  N.  H. 


WOTlO# 
ntJTE  WOUf»T*' 
1  CREAM  fPl*1 


The  Game  of  Halma:— This  is  a  new  game 
combining  the  principles  of  checkers  and 
chess,  and  the  most  important  hoard-game 
that  has  been  invented  since  these  two  games 
came  into  use,  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  It 
is  having  a  remarkable  sale  and  bids  fair  to 
rival  checkers  in  popularity.  It  sell  for  $1.00. 


Rings.  —  We  have  se¬ 
lected  two  very  beautiful 
styles,  which  we  can  offer 


Ladies'  Fob 
Chain.  Price 
$4.  Given  for 
four  subscrib- 


for  four  or  five  subscrib¬ 
ers.  In  either  style  we  will 
send  turquoise  aud  pearl 
or  garnet  and  pearl  as  may 
be  desired. 

Our  jewelery  is  supplied  by  H.  C.  Haskell, 
18  J  ohn  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Flying  Railroad  Train:— This  toy 
will  please  the  boys  greatly.  Some  boys 
seem  to  be  natuni)  “railroad  men.’’  With 
sticks  or  blocks  of  wood,  or  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture,  they  delight  in  making  up  trains  and 
pushing  them  about.  Such  a  bov  would  be 
greatly  pleased  with  this  toy.  The  “train” 
consists  of  a  locomotive,  tender  and  passenger 
car,  and  measures,  when  shackled  up,  45  inches 
in  length.  Price,  $1.50. 


Proll 


No.  .50.  l.ndira’  and  Gents’  Geld  or  Silver 
Watches  supplied  by  Benedict  Brothers, 
171  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


TiNo.  45.  Given  for  One  Subscriber. 

Ladies  don’t  buy  a  new  carpet.  If  you  wish 
to  tie  economical,  you  can  cover  those  worn 
places  with  home-made  rugs.  If  you  do  not 
liave  enough  bright-colored  pieces  in  your  rag 
bag.  you  can  color  them  at  a  trivial  expense. 
With  the  Pearl  Rug  Maker  many  ladies  make 
an  entire  carpet.  W  hen  making  large  rugs  or 
carpets  it  is  advisable  to  make  them  in  sec¬ 
tions,  or  pieces  about  1  '.jx2  feet,  and  then  join 
them  bv  sewing  the  edges  securely  together  on 
the  back.  (This  is  fully  explained  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  directions).  It  can  be  u~ed  on  any 
sewing  machine  or  by  hand.  Pri  -e,  postpaid, 
$1.  (Supplied  by  W.  Prescott  Pray,  Lynn, 
Mass. 


The  American  Tot  Village:— This  is  a 
collection  of  small  wooden  buildings,  to  repre¬ 
sent  dwelling  houses,  depots,  public  buildings, 
churches,  etc.  A  plan  or  map  of  ti  village 
accompanies  it.  This  has  streets,  river,  har¬ 
bor,  etc.,  marked  upon  it.  A  child  can  place 
the  various  buildings  about  on  the  plan  and 
make  the  village  complete.  Very  instructive 
and  entertaining  for  a  child.  Price,  $1.00. 
Either  of  these  games  will  be  sent  for  one  new 
subscriber  with  12  cents  for  postage.  Sup¬ 
plied  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co  .  Springfield, 


No.  4<>.  The  lien  Shirt. 
Given  lor  Ouo  New  Subm-riber, 


We  have  made  a  lvu- 

C\  tract  with  the  Deu  Shirt 
\  Factory ,  N o.  149  N  ortb  8th 
\  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
A  which  enables  us  to  send 
M  by  mail  for  only  one  sub- 
/  scriber.  a  good  substantial 
[J  dress  shirt.  It  will  be  full 
g/  reinforced,  3-  ply  bosom 
^  and  hands,  hand  finished. 
Send  size  of  collar  worn  (13 
to  17  inches).  Send  to  the 
above  address  for  prices 
and  further  particulars.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  shirts  can  bo  made  most  economically  by 
the  housewife.  There  is  svork  at  which  she 


can  more  profitably  employ  herself.  You  can¬ 
not  secure  a  good  snirl  more  easily  than  by 
inducing  vour  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the 
Rural.  Those  who  got  this  shirt  last  year 
were  more  than  pleased  with  it. 


BRADLEY’S  HISTORrscOPE— This  is  a 
toy  panorama  containing  32  beautifully  print¬ 
ed  historical  scenes.  This  is  accompanied  by 


a  new,  brief  lecture  which  embodies  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  of  American  historv  which  are 
illustrated  by  the  pictures.  Altogether,  the 
toy  forms  a  very  attractive  and  instructive 
object  lesson  in  history.  Price  $1. 


"We  have  made  arrangements  with  to  is  old 
and  entirely  reliable  firm  to  supply  Ladies’ 
aud  Gents’  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  of  the 
latest  designs.  We  can  furnish  an  infinite 
variety  of  styles  and  prices,  tor  from  20  sub¬ 
scribers  up.  State  the  style  of  watch  desired 
and  we  will  quote  the  subscription  equivalent. 


No.  51.  Cat's  Eye  Ear  Rings  or  Scnrf  Pin. 

These  beautiful  ornaments  are  supplied  by 
H.  H.  Farnman,  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  a  full 


GAT’S  -EYE 
SCARFTIN 


description  of  them  may  be  obtained  from  this 
circular.  W e  will  send  either  a  scarf  pin  or  a 
pair  of  ear  rings  for  only  one  subscriber. 


No.  52.  The  Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 

Given  ior  Two  Subscribers. 

A  farmer  or  any  one  else  who  fails 
to  use  every  labor  saving  devise  of 
merit  makes  a  mistake,  if  you  spend 
five  minutes  every  day  for  a  year 
getting  out  your  inkstand  and  look¬ 
ing  up  your  pen,  you  lose  in  a  year, 
nearly  three  working  days  to  say 
nothing  of  loss  in  worry  and  ill  nature 
over  dry  ink-stands  and  broken  or 
rusted  pen-points.  The  Ideal  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen  is  a  labor-saving  implement 
just  as  much  as  is  a  harvesting  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  sulky  plow,  and  everyone 
who  has  writing  to  do  should  have  one. 
It  is  a  pen  for  every-day  use  at  the 
desk,  or  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
and  used  when  occasion  requires.  It 
is  a  first-class  gold  pen  attached  to  a 
hard  rubber  pen-holder,  carrying  ink 
sufficient  for  from  12  to  16  hours 
continuous  writing.  The  entire 
pen  is  plainly'  shown  in  the  cut.  The 
handle  or  inkholder  is  made  in  two 
pieces,  the  point  section  and  the  bar¬ 
rel,  which  are  secured  together  by  a 
screw  joint,  at  which  place  it  is 
opened  for  tilling  with  ink.  The  pen 
(a  first-class  gold  jien)  is  held  in  the 
point  section  by  the  feed  bar,  which 
also  carries  the  ink  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  pen  onlv  so  fast  as  used  up  in 
the  writing.  "  The  fourth  piece  is 
merely  a  cap  which  covers  the  pen 
when  not  in  use.  to  protect  it  fiom 
injury  in  the  pocket,  and  also  to  pre¬ 
vent 'the  ink  from  drying  up.  and 
when  removed  from  over  the  pen.  it 
is  put  on  as  shown  in  cut.  to  lengthen 
the  holder  for  use  in  writing.  W e 
have  used  this  pen  for  two  years,  and 
can  fully  recommend  it  to  every  one 
as  the  best  pen  we  have  ever  seen 
ODe  year  we  handled  hundreds,  giv 
ing  it  as  a  premium  for  two  subscrib¬ 
ers.  It  is  again  offered  for  two 
subscriptions,  and  every  one  of  our 
friends  should  secure  one.  We  do 
not  wish  our  readers  to  confound  this 
with  the  cheap  fountain  pen,  or  with 
the  old  stylographic  pen,  as  it  is  fully 
equal  to  any  gold  pen  made,  and  is 
worth  a  basketful  of  the  cheap,  poor 
trash,  and  we  guarantee  it  to  fit  to 
your  hand,  or  you  can  change  till 
you  get  one  that  docs  fit.  This  is  a 
pen  that  every  clerk,  school  teacher, 
canvasser  or  farmer  needs.  Ic  is 
made  bv  L.  E.  Waterman.  No.  155 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  The  prices  range 
from  $2.75  to  $7.  Send  for  circular 
as  above,  see  what  the  pen  is,  and 
then  go  to  work  and  secure  one. 
We  know  vou  will  never  regret  it. 

The  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3,  arc  roost  suit¬ 
able  for  ladi-s  use;  we  will  send  either 
number  for  two  subscribers.  The  No. 
1  is  the  medium  size  aDd  is  well  adapted  for 
ordinary  use.  We  will  send  one  for  two_ sub¬ 
scribers!  The  larger  sizes.  No.  5,  6  and  7  will 
be  sent  for  three,  four  and  five  subscribers 
respectively.  If  you  desire  the  pen  sent  by 
registered  mail  rend  19c.  for  fee.  Farmers, 
Clergymen.  Boys,  Girls,  School-teachers, 
Everybody,  here  is  a  chaoce  you  cannot  afford 
to  neglect.  No  more  useful^  or  appropriate 
present  can  be  found  for  Christmas,  New 
Year’s  or  birthdav,  and  vou  can  earn  one  with 
a  little  effort.  Send  to  L.  E.  Waterman,  155 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  circulars. 


Send  $L25  to  Ferris  Publishing  Co.,  481 
Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y..  for  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Poultry  Monthly. — Adv. 

Rural  Readers  are  all  entitled  to  a  back 
number  free  as  sample  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  and  Science  of  Health,  and  a  list  of 
books  on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Health, 
Self  Culture,  etc.  Address  on  postal,  Fowler 
&  Wells. — .4  dr. 


FOUR 


of  the  series  of  cartoons 
now  appearing  ih  the 
Rural  t/V* ew-Yorhe  r 
printed  on  heavy  cal¬ 
endered  paper  \will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  who 
apply. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  in¬ 
variably  $2.00  a  year  in  advance 
for  single  copies  or  in  clubs  less 
than  five.  For  five  or  over  the 
price  is  $1.50,  That  is,  50 
cents  commission  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  subscriber. 
Those  who  prefer  premiums  to 
cash  must,  of  course,  send  ns 
$2.00  for  each  subscriber.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  forwarded  to 
ns  as  agen  tsreceive  them, 


f.  !«< 

•JgS 


$8&;K 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY.— By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D.  This 
book  contains  descriptions  of  Animal  Life  ; 


ARTIST’S  OUTFIT. — Given  for  one  sub¬ 
scriber,  with  10  cents  for  postage.  How 
to  Learn  to  Draw  and  Paint  in  Water 
Colors  Without  a  Teacher,  and  ten  moist 
water  colors  and  three  brashes  in  a  japanned 
tin  box. 


We  have  selected  the 

Newest  and  Best  Books 

from  the  Catalogues  of  our  leading  Pub¬ 
lishers  with  which  to  recompense  those  of 
our  friends  who  send  us  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


These  Premiums  are  available 
to  Present  Subscribers,  or  those  who 
may  become  so,  or  to  Agents  for 
Yearly  Subscriptions  to.  the  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  at  the  regular  price 
of  $2.00. 


The  above  is  a  complete  outfit  for  learning 
to  paint  in  water  colors  without  a  teacher. 

The  book  is  a  series  of  introductory  lessons 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Water  Colei’s,  by 
Marion  Kemble.  It  is  more  than  a  text  book. 
It  is  a  series  of  lessons,  and  should  be  appreci¬ 
ated  as  such. 

Either  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  50c.,  or  both  for  $1.  S.  W.  Tilton  &  Co., 
333  Washington  street,  Boston. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  COOK  BOOK— 
Given  for  two  subscribers.  This  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  cook  books  ever  primed.  It  is 
comprehensive.  The  author,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Gil¬ 
lette,  has  bad 40  years  experience  as  a  house¬ 
keeper.  She  ha*  evidently  given  tho  closest 
attention  to  the  science  of  cookery.  It  fairly 
makes  one’s  mouth  water  to  read  the  book  over 
— that  is  the  best  compliment  we  can  pay. 
The  department  devoted  to  household  medi¬ 
cine  is  excellent  and  there  are  other  unique 
departments  that  all  housekeepers  will  enjoy. 
We  can  commeud  it  to  our  readers.  They 
will  be  pleased  with  it.  It  is  published  by  the 
Gilette  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 

GRASSES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.— By 
Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  toe  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  There  is  no  book  on  grasses  that  has 
been  so  highly  comnieudcd  us  this  volume  of 
Dr.  Beal’s  ha-  been.  It  is.  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  agricultural 
treatises  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  is 
valuable  not  only  for  the  student,  but  for  the 
farmer  as  well,'  for  it  contains  a  complete 
synopsis  of  all  previous  literature  pertaining 
to  the  grasses.  It  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
farm  library,  and  wo  feel  that  we  are  doing 
our  friends  a  real  kindle  as  in  oifering  the  book 
for  three  subscribers,  with  15  cents  for  post¬ 
age.  It  is  one  of  the  best  premiums  on  our 
list. 

AGRICULTURE.— By  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer. 
(Given  for  live  subscriptions.)  We  believe 
this  book  to  be,  beyond  all  question,  the  most 
valuable  book  on  agricultural  topics  that  has 
ever  been  pul  dished.  This  is  a  strong  state¬ 
ment,  but  the  more  we  sludy  the  book  the 
more  do  we  feel  like  repeating  tho  statement. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  intelligent  and  think¬ 
ing  fanner  can  bo  without  it,  after  be  once 
learns  of  its  value.  The  book  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1 1.  is  in  t  wo  volumes 
and  costs  $5.00.  Wo  arc  aide  to  offer  it  for 
five  subscribers,  and  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  it  oho  of  the  most  valuable  premiums 
we  have  ever  offered. 

MILCH  COWS  AND  DAIRY  FARMING. 
— By  Charles  L.  Flint.  This  is  one  of  the 
standard  works  ou  dairying.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  every  standpoint,  clearly  and 
concisely.  The  author  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  agricultural  matters.  It  is  pub- 


Mammals.  Birds,  Reptiles,  Batracbians  and 
Fishes.  Their  Structure.  Habits  and  Distri¬ 
bution.  It  contains  over  500  illustrations,  aud 
presents  t  he  subject  of  Natural  History  in  an 
instructive  and  entertaining  manner.  It  will 
be  interesting  alike  to  young  aud  old  readers. 
Published  by  A.  L.  Burt,  New  York.  Sent 
postpaid  for  one  subscriber. 

BURT’S  GEMS  OF  SONG.— This  book 
contains  62  favorite  songs  from  the  works  of 
the  best  composers  that  have  ever  lived.  Both 
the  words  and  accompaniments  for  organ 
and  piano  are  given.  It  is  a  magnificent 
musical  collection.  It  would  fill  many  a 
home  with  song.  Given  for  only  one  sub¬ 
scriber.  Published  by  A.  L.  Burt,  New  York. 

BOYS  USEFUL  PASTIMES.— This  ex¬ 
cellent  volume,  by  Prof.  Robert  Griffith 
A.  M.,  Is  designed  to  teach  boys  the  use  of 
tools.  It  shows  them  how  to  make,  with  their 
own  hands,  a  great  variety  of  toys,  orna- 


Tliat  is  to  say — any  PRESENT  sub¬ 
scriber  who  sends  us  a  NEW  subscription 
at  $2.00  is  entitled  to 

His  Choice  of  any  Book 

offered  for  one  subscription.  If  he  sends 
us  two,  then  he  is  entitled  to  any  Book 
offered  for  two,  etc.  The  object  is 

To  Procure  New  Subscribers, 

and  to  offer  adequate  pay  to  our  friends 
and  agents  for  the  effort  required  in  ob¬ 
taining  aud  forwarding  them  to  us. 

Any  Person  Becoming  a  Subscriber 

may  then  send  new  subscribers  and  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Books,  as  above  stated. 

In  ordering  Book  Premiums  write 
out  the  title  and  name  of  the  Publisher  in 
full. 


feY  POSTAGE  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for 
each  dollar's  worth  of  books  must  accompany 
the  order,  unless  otherwise  mentioned, 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN  ;  or  Life  among  the 
Lowly.  A  story  ot  Slavery.  By  Harriet 
Beecher  S  owe.  Price  $1.  (Given  for  one 
subscriber.)  “Uncle  Torn’s  Cabiu”  should 
never  he  permitted  to  go  out  of  print.  A  copy 
of  it  should  be  kept  in  every  family  library, 
that  succeeding  generations  of  American  chil¬ 
dren  may  read  it,  and  weep  over  Uncle  Tom 
as  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  wept  :  yes, 
and  their  fathers,  too.  Our  younger  readers 
w’ho  have  heard  of,  but  never  read  this  re¬ 
markable  book,  and  older  readers  who  have 
read  it  aud  would  like  to  read  it  again,  will 
thank  us  for  putting  it  in  their  way. 

TEN  DOLLARS  ENOUGH. — By  Catherine 
Owen.  Price  SI.  (Given  for  one  subscriber.) 
The  writer  of  this  little  book  shows  how  one 
dollar  may  either  be  made  to  do  the  service  of 
two,  or  may  by  skill  and  care  bo  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  result  (in  the  wav  of  food  and  house¬ 
keeping)  not  merely  twice  as  good  as  is  com¬ 
monly  realized .  but  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
both  to  the  palate  and  to  the  family  happiness. 
She  tells  a  pleasant  story,  and  weaves  into  it 
recipes,  descriptions,  directions  for  cooking 
and  housekeeping,  admirable  for  their  clear¬ 
ness  and  for  their  salutary  effect  on  tho  family 
life.  ‘ 

ON  THE  THRESHOLD.— By  T.  T.  Mung- 
er.  A  book  of  thoroughly  sensible,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  helpful  talks  to  young  people  on  Pur¬ 
pose,  Friends  and  Companions,  Manners, 
Thrift,  Self-Reliance  and  Courage,  Health, 
Reading  aud  Intellectual  Life,  Amusements 
and  Faith.  It  is  a  book  that  all  young  people 
should  read.  The  chapter  on  Reading  alone 
is  worth  the  price  of  uie  book.  Published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  price  $1.  Given  for 
one  subscriber  with  10  cents  for  postage. 

THE  FAIR  GOD. — By  Gen.  Lew  Wallace* 
This  novel,  by  the  author  of  the  famous  “  Ben 
Hur,”  is  one  of  the  best  American  romances 
ever  written.  It  is  an  historical  study  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez.  The  fierce 
contests  between  Christianity  and  heathen¬ 
ism,  aud  the  wild  scenes  at  the  Mexican  capi¬ 
tal,  are  described  with  wonderful  power  and 
beauty  of  expression.  It  is  a  book  ihat  every 
American  should  read.  It  is  a  book  that  can¬ 
not  be  forgotten.  the  price  of  the  volume  is 
81.50,  and  we  offer  it  for  two  subscribers  with 
12  cents  postage.  It  is  published  by  Houghton, 
Miffliu  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NORWOOD. — By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
~!rn  its  way,  this  story  is  ns  popular  as 
‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  It  bus  been  read  by 
thousands  of  people,  and  now  that  the  author 
has  passed  away  many  will  be  glad  to  secure 
the  hook.  J  he  edition  w«  offer  is  an  entirely 
new  one,  just  Issued  by  Fords.  Howard  & 
Hulbert,  New  York.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.25,  but  we  are  able  to  offer  it  for  one  sub¬ 
scriber.  By  this  offer  all  admirers  of  Mr. 
Beecher  are  enabled  to  secure  the  book  with 
little  effort. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  1  HIS  LIFE 
AND  CHARACTERISTICS. —  By  Lyman 
Abbott.  D.D.,  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Holliday .  This 
we  consider  the  best  Life  of  Beecher  \ hat  has 
been  written.  Itisas  near  to  an  autobiography 
as  could  be  devised,  for  Mr.  B. -oc-her  not 
only  wrote  much  of  it  himself,  but  almost 
all  ol  it  was  read  to  him  and  received  his  ap¬ 
proval.  To  the  main  body  of  the  book  are 


“Helen’s  Babies,”  and  thousands  more  will 
read  it  before  it  is  forgotten.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  little  stories  that  has  ever  been 
printed.  We  feel  sure  that  hundreds  of  our 
readers  will  want  it,  so  we  have  made  special 
terms  with  the  publishers,  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  by  which  wo  are  enabled  to  offer 
the  cloth  edition,  valued  at  $1,  for  one  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  10  cents  for  postage.  The  author 
of  “Helen’s  Babies”  did  not  exhaust  his  tal¬ 
ents  in  the  production  of  that  book.  His 
other  stories  are  excellent.  We  have  made 
arrangements  to  offer  “  Just  One  Day,”  “  The 
Annals  of  a  Baby.”  “Mrs.  Maybum’s  Twins” 
and  “  Bertha’s  Baity  ”  on  the  same  terms  given 
for  “Helen’s  Babies.”  S 

MRS.  BURNETT’S  WORKS.— The  author 
of  “ That  Lass  o’  Lowries”  aud  “Little  Lord 
Fauntletoy  ”  has  written  somu  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  of  modern  stories.  Her  stories  are 
characterized  by  dear  and  interesting  plots,  a 
beautiful  flow  of  language  and  a  keen  analysis 
of  character.  Those  who  have  read  any  of 
her  novels  will  desire  tbe  complete  set,  and  we 
feel  that  wo  can  promise  those  who  have  never 
read  any  of  her  works  a  rare  treat  Tbe 
books  we  offer  are  :  Kathleen,  Tbeo,  Pretty 
Polly  Pemberton,  Miss  Crespigny,  Lindsay’s 
Luck,  A  Quiet  Life,  and  JarJ’s  Daughter. 
They  are  published  by  PeterBOU  &  Brother, 
and  sell  at  $  I  each.  We  offer  them  for  one 
subscriber,  each,  with  12  cents  for  postage. 

MONTE  CRISTO  SERIES. -This  set  in¬ 
cludes  The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo.  Edmond 
Dantes.  Moute-Cristo’s  Daughter,  The  Wife  of 
Monte-Cristo,  The  Son  of  Monte-Cristo,  mid 
The  Countess  of  Monte-Cristo,  Either  one  of 
the  above  will  be  sent  for  one  new  subscriber 
and  10  cents  for  postage,  or  we  will  send  the 
entire  set  of  six  volumes  for  live  subscribers. 
These  stories  are  thrill  ing  aud  romantic.  They 
have  always  been  great  favorites. 

WHICH  ? — A  new  novel  by  Ernest  Daudet. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  novels 
of  this  emiuent  French  novelist.  It  is  a  thril¬ 
ling  story,  highly  romsnt ic  and  attractive.  It 
is  published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Price.  $1.25,  We  send  it  for  one 
subscrilier  and  12  cents  for  postage. 

THREE  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
YOUNG. — We  have  made  arrangements  with 
the  Worthington  Co.,  New  York,  to  offer 
these  children’s  books  for  only  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  each. 

THE  DAISY  CHAIN.— This  is  a  collection 
of  pretty  pictures  mid  reading  for  everyday 
in  the  year.  It  is  beautiful ly  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  both  engravings  and  colored  plates. 
It  costs  $L 

GOLDEN  GIFT  BOOK. — Short  stories  of 
Child  Life,  choicely  illustrated  with  full-page 
engravings  aud  colored  ii lustrations.  In  a 
rich  cover  printed  in  colors  and  gold.  Price  $1. 

KNICKERBOCKER  JUNIOR.— A  Charm¬ 
ing  Book  for  the  Young.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  fine  full-page  engravings  and 
colored  illustrations,  with  descriptive  reading 
in  pmse  and  poetry.  Beautifully  printed  and 
bound  in  a  rich  new  cover  printed  in  colors 
from  an  original  design.  Price  $1.25. 


etc.’  Grant  Inventions,  Mining,  Wonders  of 
the  Bea,  Familiar  Science,  Law  for  the  Masses, 
Statistical  and  Miscellaneous.  It  is  a  vast 
storehouse  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowl¬ 
edge.  No  cyolopaslia  ever  heretofore  pub¬ 
lished  at  twice  the  cost,  is  to  be  compared  with 
this  book  in  point  ol  artistic  make-up,  beauty 
und  excellence  of  illustration,  und  quality  of 
contents.  The  Family  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful 
Knowledge  is  u  large  and  handsome  book  of 
544  pages,  12mo,  printed  upon  tine  paper  aud 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  embellished  with  ar¬ 
tistic  designs  in  black  and  gold.  It  contains 
273  beautiful  illustrations  the  original  cost  of 
which  was  over  $5,000. 


LIVES  OF  OUR  PRESIDENTS.  Sent, 
post  paid,  for  one  subscriber.  This  book 
contains  the  life  of  every  man  wrho  has 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  from  George 
Washington  to  the  present  incumbent!.  The 
biographies  are  not  brief  sketches  or  out¬ 
lines,  but  are  full,  complete  and  exhaustive, 
narrating  every  prominent  event  in  the  life  of 
each  President!  from  the  incidents  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  down  to  his  death,  or  to  the  present 
period,  together  with  extracts  from  his  most 
important  speeches  and  public  documents.  In¬ 
cidental  to  the  biographies  we  have  almost  a 
complete  history  of  otu-  country.  Thus  are 
history  and  biography  blended  in  this  book, 
aud  the  result  is  a  w'orkof  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  character.  It  is  written 
in  such  an  entertaining  manner  that,  young 
people  will  read  it.  as  readily  as  a  novel,  from 
which  no  useful  information  Is  gained.  It 
also  contains  lot)  pages  devoted  to  the  Early 
History  of  America,  from  the  discovery  by 
Columbus  to  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  “Lives  of  our  Presidents”  is  a  large 
book  of  544  pages,  12mo,  handsomely  printed 
from  large  typo  upon  fine  paper,  and  ele¬ 
gantly  bound  in  cloth,  embellished  with  artis¬ 
tic  designs  In  gold  and  black.  It  contains  a 
full-page  portrait,  reproduced  from  a  steel 
plate,  of  each  of  the  Presidents,  with  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  his  autograph,  together  wi'bmany 
other  beautiful  ami  interesting  illustrations, 
such  as  tho  birthplaces  and  early  homes  of  the 
Presidents,  historical  scenes  and  incidents, 
public  buildiugs,  etc. 

The  above  books  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  for 
$1.00  by  F.  M.  Lupton,  Publisher,  3  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OP  THE 
GREAT CIVI L WAR.  Givenfor ouesubscrib- 
er.  No  Action  ever  equaled  this  vvonderfulwork 
in  thrilling  interest,  and  i  s  author,  Dr.  James 
Moore,  has  won  for  himself  an  immortal  lanie 
by  the  graphic  and  fascinating  story  of  the 


greatest  war  of  modem  times.  The  lives  of 
the  heroes  Grant  uml  Sherman,  the  gallant 
Phil  Sheridan,  brave-henrtod  Stonewall  Jack- 
sou,  the  gentlemanly  scholar,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  doings  of  tbe  Irish  Brigade,  and  all  receive 
careful  and  masterly  treatment.  A  breath¬ 
less  interest  is  a  weakened  with  tho  opening 
chapter,  which  continues  until  the  final  sen¬ 
tence. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Given  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber.  It  is  a  work  whichovory  citizen  ought 
to  possess.  From  tbe  Discovery  of  America 
to  i lie  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  our  country’s 
history  is  told  with  a  vividness  aud  eloquence 
which  makes  it  acceptable  to  all. 

THE  FARMERS’  AND  STOCKBREED¬ 
ERS’  GUIDE.  Given  tor  one  new  subscriber. 

Forty-eight  out  of  every  buintred  of  our 
male  populat  ion  are  engaged  in  Farming  and 
Stock  raising,  and  wo  offer  them  a  book  which 
if  directions  are  followed  will  give  many  dol¬ 
lars  to  its  fortunate  possessor.  It.  is  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  Youatt.,  Mills,  Skinner 
and  Clater.  Tho  diseases  of  Oxen,  Sheep, 
Swine  and  Homes,  with  the  causes,  symptoms 
and  treatment,  are  given  with  such  simple  di¬ 
rections  that  every  farmer  may  become  his 
own  cattle  doctor.  It  treats  of  t  he  anatomy 
of  all  domestic  animals,  und  practically  deals 
with  tho  use  of  oxen,  breed  of  sheep  ana  stable 
management.  It  is  invaluable  to  evory  one 
who  has  to  do  with  the  farm  or  stable. 

They  are  well  printed,  profusely  illustrated, 
exquisitely  bound  in  cloth,  milwllished  with 
chaste  designs  in  gold,  and  being  written  by 
the  most  distinguished  authors  are  reliable  au¬ 
thorities,  Tho  four  books  contain  2,000  pages, 
and  are  fascinating,  entertaining,  instructive 
and  useful  books.  Fathers  could  not  make  a 
more  suitable  present  to  their  sons.  Price,  $1 
each.  Published  by  the  World  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


RAMBLES  TnROUGn  OUR  COUNTRY. 
(For  ono  subscriber.) — A  geographical  game, 
conducting  the  players  through  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  pointing  out  And  impress, 
ing  upon  their  memories  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  tho  Physical  Geography,  industries 
and  history  of  the  country,  and  thus  combin¬ 
ing  instruction, — an  element  which  but  few 
games  possess — witli  amusement,  and  although 
particularly  intended  for  tho  young,  people 
of  all  ages  find  it  exceedingly  entertaining. 
A  delightful  excursion  for  a  whole  family. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  premiums  ol’ the  kind 
we  have  ever  offered,  and  we  should  have 
calls  for  hundreds  of  them.  The  game  in¬ 
cludes  an  elegant  lithograph  pictorial  map  of 
tho  United  States,  25x35  inches,  an  illustrated 
text  book,  aud  a  Tee-to-tum  Counters,  etc.  It 
is  enclosed  in  u  neat  Ikjx.  It’s  former  price 
was  $2,  It  will  be  sent  for  only  one. subscriber 
if  ten  cents  to  pay  ixistage  is  sent.  Supplied 
by  the  American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn, 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 


We  have  a  number  of  the  following  articles 
in  stock  which  we  desire  to  dispose  of  as  pre¬ 
miums.  In  some  cases  we  have  but  a  single 
one  of  the  article  named;  of  others  we  have 
quite  a  number.  Most  of  them  have  been 
offered  in  previous  years,  so  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  pub  them  again  in  our  regular  list, 
which  is  filled,  for  the  most  part,  with  articles 
that  have  never  been  offered  before.  It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  to  dispose  of  these  articles 
at  exceedingly  low  rates  to  agents.  We  do 
not  care  to  sell  them,  but  we  are  prepared  to 
make  special  terms  to  any  agent  who  may  de¬ 
sire  anything  in  the  list.  We  will  furnish  all 
information  upon  application.  The  articles 
are  all  first-class  in  every  respect. 

The  "Acme”  Harrow. 

Every  intelligent  farmer  knows  that  this 
tool  cannot  be  beaten  at  the  work  for  which  it 
is  peculiarly  fitted.  There  is  no  other  tool 
made  that  will  do  just  the  work  that  the 
“Acme”  will  do.  There  is  room  for  an 
“Acme”  on  every  farm  in  this  country. 

The  Beebe  Cart* 

One  of  the  best  carts  ever  made.  It  is  both 
useful  and  ornamental.  Just  the  thing  to  use 
in  educating  a  young  horse,  or  in  riding  over 
rough,  hilly  or  muddy  roads.  It  costs  §46. 
Write  and  see  how  easily  you  can  obtain  it. 

"C.  C.  Brooks”  Swivel  Plow. 

Swivel  plows  are  becoming  quite  popular, 
particularly  in  hilly  countries.  This  plow  is 
one  of  the  best  made  and  will  be  given  at  a 
very  low  rate. 

The  Cooley  Creamer. 

No  intelligent  dairyman  needs  to  be  told 
what  the  Cooley  Creamer  is.  It  has  had  the 
widest  sale  of  any  of  the  modern  cream-rais¬ 
ing  implements.  We  offer  a  splendid  chance 
to  some  wide-awake  farmer  in  presenting  this 
as  a  special  premium. 

T.ctor  Sewing  Machine. 

This  excellent  machine  is  fairly  given  away 
at  the  terms  upon  which  we  offer  it.  Agents 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  easily  they  can 
obtain  it. 


Clinton  Plow. 

This  excellent  tool  was  fully  illustrated  and 
described  in  our  last  year’s  premium  list.  It 
is  a  good  plow  and  can  be  had  at  a  very  light 
expense  of  labor. 

Clark’s  Root  Cutter, 

This  is  well  named  the  best  root  cutter  on 
the  market.  It  will  pay  its  cost  in  one  season 
at  the  terms  upon  which  we  mean  to  offer  it. 

Other  Articles. 

Among  other  valuable  articles  which  come 
under  the  head  of  special  premiums  may  be 
mentioned  the  Marlin  Revolver,  Blanchard 
Churn,  “Good  Luck”  Knife,  Roths’s  Saw  File, 
U.  S.  Cook  Stove  Drier,  Seymour’s  Sheed 
Shears,  Emersons’s  Saw  Set,  Olmstead’s  Mole 
Trap,  Marlin  Rifle  and  Pieper  Shot  Gun. 
Should  there  be  anything  in  this  list  that  you 
want,  write  us  at  once  for  terms.  There  will 
be  a  rush  for  these  articles  and  it  will  be  “first 
come,  first  served.” 


lewlt't  Combination  Force  Pump. 

Given  for  Five  Subscribers. 

The  cut  shows  the  pmnp  in  the  thr»?e  forms 
into  which  it  can  be  readily  changed.  It  is 
made  of  drawn  brass  tubing,  is  1%  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighs 4  r.  ixiunds.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fire  extinguisher,  throwing  a  stream  of 
water  50  to  (50  feet.  It  can  be  changed  from  a 


rce  pump  into  an  insect  sprayer,  having  a 
izzle  for  this  purpose,  winch  gives  a  flue 
ray.  and  proves  very  satisfactory.  It  can 
so  De  changed  into  a  veterinary  syringe,  and 
such  is  u  very  useful  instrument.  Agents 
ft  meeting  with  fine  success  in  selling  these 
imps,  mid  they  are  a  very  desirable  prenu- 
n  Price  60,  Made  by  P.  C.  Lewis,  Cat- 
ill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MODEL  HORSE  POWER. 

2-IIorse  Power  Shown  Without  ©weeps. 


WILLIAMS  &  GLABE:  CO’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS 


LEE  &  SHEPARD’S 

NEW  BOOKS 

For  1887-1888.  ' 


Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate, 

A  LEADING  FERTILIZER  FOR 
ALL  CROPS. 

GRADE  HIGH,  PRICE  LOW. 

SPECIAL  FERTILIZERS  for  POTATOES. 

ONIONS,  TOBACCO  and  all  CROPS. 
AGENTS  WANTED  to  form  Clubs  and  to  sell. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  ^Office  t  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
BUILDING,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  BT  LOCAL  AGENTS. 


THE  NEW  BOSTON  BE  A  UTY, 
A  Bunch  of  Violets, 


Gathered  by  Irene  E.  Jerome,  author  of  **  Nature’s 
Hallelujah.”  ”  One  Year's  Sketch  Book, '  etc. 

Engraved  on  wood  and  printed  under  the  direction 
of  George  T.  Andrew.  4to,  cloth,  f 8.76;  Turkey  mo¬ 
rocco,  $9.oO;  tree  calf,  $9.00:  English  seal  style,  $7.00. 

The  Fourth  of  Mis*  Jerome’* 

“  Perpetual  Pleasure"  Series. 

*•  The  sketches  are  such  as  the  most  famous  man  of 
the  country  might  he  proud  to  own.  They  are  origi¬ 
nal.  strong,  and  impressive,  even  the  lightest  of  them ; 
and  their  variety,  like  the  procession  of  Nature,  is  a 
perpetual  pleasure.” 

“  A  Volume  of  Alluring  Roauly.’ — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Nature’s  Hallelujah. 

By  Irene  E.  Jerome. 

Author  and  art.lst  of  “One  Year's  Sketch  Book”  and 
”  The  M  essage  of  the  Bluebird.'' 

Presented  In  a  series  of  nearly  fifty  full-page  illus¬ 
trations  (9>f  x  14  inches',  engraved  on  woodby  George 
T.  Andrew.  Elegantly  bound  in  gold  cloth,  full  gilt, 
gilt  edges.  $6.00;  Turkey  morocco,  $12.00;  tree  calf, 
$12.00;  English  seal  style,  $10.00. 

“  An  Enravishing  Touch  of  Nature." — Chicago  <?* . i  :r  i. 

One  Year’s  Sketch  I  ok. 

By  Irene  E.  Jerome. 

Containing  forty-six  full-page  illustrat  ions,  engraved 
on  wood  ny  Andrew  ;  in  same  bindings  and  at 
Bame  prices  as  *'  Nature's  Hallelujah.” 

“  A  Perfect  Little  GeiU.  — Philadelphia  American 

The  Message  of  the  Bluebird. 

Told  to  Me  to  Tell  to  Others. 

By  Irene  E.  Jerome. 

New  holiday  edition  in  dainty  binding.  Engraved  on 
wood  by  Andrew,  (loth  and  gold,  $2.00;  palatine 
boards,  ribbon  ornaments,  $1.00. 

Sir  Walter  Scot!**  Poem. 

The  Bridal  of  Triermain. 

With  fourteen  fnll-pnge  Illustrations  by  Perev  Mac- 
quoid,  R.  L  Oblong  quarto  size.  I0>5  X  14.  Bound  In 

fold  cloth,  price  $3.50;  English  seal  style,  $7.00.  Tur- 
ev  morocco  gilt,  $9  00;  tree  calf.  $9.00. 

The  powerful  illustrations  which  accompany  the 
poem  are  broad  sketches,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Spanish  painters  Yu-tuny  and  Madrazzo,  representing 
the  modern  school  of  black  and  white,  and  are  at 
once  original,  effective,  and  pleasing. 

The  Latest  Fashion  in  Illnstrated  Hymns  and 
Poems. 

The  Alhambra  Style. 

Comprising  fourteen  of  Lee  &  Shepard’s  favorites, 
printed  on  large  paper  with  decorated  covers  and 
f*  Albauibra  ”  hoards,  "ragged  edge”  and  ribboned. 
An  original  and  attractive  style.  The  poems  repre¬ 
sented  are : — 

Rock  of  Ages. 

It.  was  the  Culm  and  SI  lent  Night. 

Nearer.  My  God.  to  Thee. 

My  Faith  Looks  up  t  o  Thee. 

He  Glveth  Ht*  Beloved  Sleep. 

The  Lord  t*  My  Shepherd. 


r  cover,  mailed  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  30  cents  In  stamps.  This  book 
ng,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction  or  will  refund  the  money.  Address 

J.  S.  OGILV1E  <Sc  CO  ,  Publishers,  31  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES  FREE, 


C.  H.  GRIMM  &  CO.  HUDSON, OHIO. 


DO  YOUNEED  AN  EVAPORATOR 


for  maple,  sorghnut,  elder,  or  frnit  jellies?  Examine  the  CHAMPION  and  yon  will  buy  no 
other.  It  ha-  made  maple  sugar-making  a  pleasure  where  it  was  formerly  a  drudgery  in  hundreds 
of  camps  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Vermont.  It  will  do  the 
same  for  you,  and  pat  money  in  your  pocket,  by  giving  you  a  better  price  for  “gilt-edged” 
products.  Don’t  pat  off  filling  tip  your  romp  until  cold  weather;  now  is  the  time.  Examine  the 
CHAMPION  at  your  State  Fair.  [Mention  this  paper. J  Address  as  above,  stating  size  of  campt 


THE  ESTIMATION  IN  WHICH  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IS 
HELD. 


TEERLES8” 

HAVE  RECE  TV  FT)  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 
A  WARDED  IN  AMERICA. 

8500  in  Gold,  for  “General  Superiority”  at  — . 

Cincinnati,  after  a  full  trial  and  expert  test. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  R.  N.-Y,  Its 
special  numbers  and  reports  upon  fruits — es¬ 
pecially  small  fruits,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  I  am  engaged  for  market,  give  your 
paper  value  with  me.  R.  M.  Welles. 

Towanda,  Pa. 

I  have  taken  the  Rural  19  rears,  and  shall 
continue  to  take  it  as  long  as  I  can  raise  two 
dollars.  I  am  taking  two  other  agricultural 
papers,  and  I  like  the  Rural  the  best.  Shall 
continue  to  speak  a  good  word  for  it,  and  am 
in  hopes  to  get  some  to  subscribe. 

Hudson,  Ohio.  E.  A.  Season. 

Wishing  a  good  farm  journal  I  have  sent 
for  a  good  many  sample  copies  of  different 
ones,  among  the  rest  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  after  examining  them  all  thoroughly,  I 
find  your  paper  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest,  and  I  work  on  the  maxim — 

“  Try  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.”  Please  put  my  name  down  for  the 
Rural.  F.  H.  Bates. 

Dudley,  Wis. 

I  like  the  Rural  better  each  year.  I  take 
it  because  it  gets  right  down  to  hard-pan,  and 
tells  what  practical  men  are  doing,  and  how 
they  are  doing  it.  instead  of  indulging  in  fine¬ 
spun  theories  of  some  dreamer,  who  never  did 
a  hard  day’s  work  on  a  farm  in  his  life. 

Whitewater,  Wis.  Jay  D.  Stannard. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
Horticultural  Society  in  Glasgow.  Ky.,  on  the 
3d.  3d  and  4th  of  December.  1085,  the  subject 
of  horticultural  literature  was  presented  in  a 
paper  read  by  J.  B.  Nall,  editor  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Home  Journal,  and  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  was  had : 

A.  D.  Webb,  of  Warren  County:  “I  take 
probably  a  half  dozeu  papers,  ani  consider 
them  all  good.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
a  good  paper." 

Judge  Dulaney,  of  Warren :  “  I  think  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  bv  far  the  best  horti¬ 
cultural  paper  1  take,  and  I  take  a  dozen.” 

I  can  truly  sav  I  would  much  rather  live  on 
one  meal  a  day  iess  through  the  Winter  than 
give  up  the  Rural.  This  may  be  thought  un¬ 
true  by  some,  but  it  is  trua 

I  can  truly  say  that  if  the  Rural  cost 
double  its  present,  price  I  would  not  deprive 
myself  of  its  weekly  visits— to  say  nothing  of 
its  valua  ble  Seed  Distribution.  You  a  re  doing 
a  grand  and  noble  work  and  I  sincerely  hope 
your  life  will  be  spared  to  make  the  Rural 
all  that  it  can  be. 

Portage  Co.,  Wis.  Rev.  Charles  Smith. 

We  have  taken  your  excellent  paper  many 
years,  and  although  we  take  a  good  many 
other  papers,  we  cannot  give  up  the  good  old 
Rural,  and  want  to  increase  its  circulation. 

Orient,  L.  I.  A.  J.  Beebe. 

The  premium  spoons  came  to  hand  all  right 
yesterday,  and  in  good  order.  They  look  very 
nicely.  Many  thanks  to  the  Rural  for  so  fine 
tup  resent  for  so  little  work ,  and  my  prayer  is 
that  the  Rural  may  goon  to  perfection,  ex- 

E'sing  all  of  the  frauds  that  may  come  in  its 
i>‘  of  advertising.  Yours  respectfully, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  E.  Potter. 

Many  thanks  for  free  seeds  received.  They 
are  worth  the  62.  I  cannot  give  vent  to  my 
feelings  of  respect,  and  thankfulness  for  the 
reliability  and  general  superiority  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Hoping  you  will  always 
be  as  original  and  impartial  in  your  publica¬ 
tion,  I  remain,  F.  W.  Wilson, 

Chatham,  Canada. 


Peerless  Traction  and  Portable  Engines. 

“Domestic”  “2  and  4  Horse  Power  Engines. 

Peerless  Steam  Gang  Plow. 

Geiser  Sell-Regulating  Grain  “Threshei 
aud  Separator. 


Golden  Miniatures. 

A  second  series  of  the  Llllputian  beauties  of  last 
year,  -which  achieved  an  Instantaneous  success.  Six 
volume*. 

Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud  ? 

That  Glorious  Song  of  Old. 

It  waatho  Culm  and  Silent  Night. 

Gray 's  Elegy, 

The  Mrenklne  Waves  Dashed  High. 

Ring  Out,  wild  Bolls. 

In  tbefollowiinr  styles  of  binding  :  Cloth,  full  gilt, 
and  gilt  edge*,  Ul  cents;  palatine  boards,  ribboued 
60  cents;  French  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  $1.00;  best 
calf,  flexible,  $2.00. 

The  first  series  of  Golden  Miniatures  comprises— 

Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night, 

Rock  of  Ages. 

Horne,  Sweet  Home. 

Abide  wilt,  Me. 

Nearer.  My  God.  to  Thee. 

My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee. 

Prices  and  styles  as  above. 


LATEST  IMPROVED  PORTABLE  CIRCULAR  SAW 
MILLS. 

Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed— Patent  Dogs— Patent 
saw  Guide — Patent  Automatic  Set 
For  further  particulars,  prices,  terms,  etc-,  address 
The  Geiser  M'f'o  Co..  Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co  ,  Pa. 
We  wan;  aguuts,  aud  Invite  correspondence. 


manufactured  by  Young 
A  Co.,  Kakoino.  Inii., 

are  equal  to 
..  .  -  any  in  <  he  mar- 

t  /55a»yiA  bet.  Write 
ri  la,  them  at  above 

jSayjfy  JS,  address  for  tn- 


NEW  JUVENILE  BOOKS 


_ -  ...  — , Spring  Tooth  Pulverizing 

U  P  Uy- — —  i  ora  Hoe,  combined  la 

- one,  sold  at  the  pr'oe  of 

\J  /ft  cx\e  Sold  on  Its  merits, 
and  the  cheapest  yet 
l  V*\V*  lyi  i  made.  New  \  ktorLkv 

er  Orrrrtctt-  largest  and 
beat  made.  Also  Veoetabls  Cutters,  etc  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  Circular. 

Joliu  It.  Whittcniore,  Chicopee  Falls;  Mass. 


Oliver  Optic’s  Latest 

Ready  About;  or,  Sailing  the  Boat 

Cloth,  Illustrated.  $1.25.  Completing  the 
BOAT  BriLDKKS’  SERIES. 
Now  ready,  In  6  vols.  tboxod),  $1.25  per  vol. 


Oliver  Optic’s 

Our  Standard  Bearer; 

Or,  the  Life  of  General  Ulysses  3.  Grant,  his  youth, 
his  manhood,  hi*  campulgn.and  his  eminent  services 
In  the  reconstruction  of  the  nation  his  stvord  has 
redefined,  a*  seen  ami  related  by  CapC  Bernard  Gol- 
Ivgaskcn.  Cosmopolitan,  ami  written  <>ut  by  Oliver 
Optic.  A  new  edition,  with  supplementary  chapters, 
containing  the  political  llfeof  the  General,  ht*  travels 
abroad,  hi*  sickness  aud  death.  Cloth,  Ulus.,  $1.50. 


J.  T.  Trowbridge’s  Latest 


Warranted  the  moat  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertiliser  DaiM  la  existence.  Send  for  ctr. 
cular,  A.  B.  FARUIU.VU,  York,  Pa. 


Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25.  Completing 
The  Tide  Hill  Stories. 

Now  ready,  tl  vols.  (boxed),  $1.25  per  vol 


‘zhjnlur’a  Standard  Eugiitt  1  Sav  I'll* 

i  ~  \\  I  Send  tor  U’nstntel 

k  ■ - y/Jk  ,‘V.  Caualogtl*. 


r!?“  Fine  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Full  List  of 
New  Publications  mailed  free. 


Publishers, 


Address  A.  B.  FAKOLU 


BOSTON,  MASS, 


OTPiEliEMT  T©  THE  BUBAL  MEW-YORKEB, 


©CT  i 


ROOFING  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 

CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  Duane  Bt.,  New  York  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


FOR  POULTRY  BUILDINGS  we  are  now 
manufacturing  a  most  excellent  Roof  for 

$2  per  1 00  Square  Feet, 

Including  nails,  caps  and  paint  for  entire  roof.  We 
also  have  first  quality  tar  sheathing  for  lining  InBlde, 
at  81.50  per  Roll  of  300  Square  Feet. 

Sure  Death  to  Chicken  Lice. 

Keeps  Building  cooler  In  nunmer,  wanner  In  winter 
TRY  IT. 

N.  Y.,  or  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co. 


“How  to  save  re-shlngllng.  stop 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW 
roofs.”  Particulars  free  If  you 
mention  this  paper. 


LIGHTNING 

HAY  KMC 

This  OLD  and  RELIABLE 
KNIFE  continues  to  gain  in 
pnblic  estimation,  and  is 
POSITIVELY  THE 


1  lluv  Knife  known  for  catting 
11  AY  and  M’ll Alt  from  the 
Mow,  Stack  or  Bundle  It  is  a 
rapid,  easy  outtoT.  the  bhulnof  the 
.  host  qnnlity  of  enat  Ml  eel.  spring 
tempered,  and  It  ir  easily  sharpened 
/  hy  grinding  on  the  corner  of  a  com- 
/  inon  grindstone  The  invention  pat- 
>  anted  by  Wl:Y  MOUTH  is  a  sword- 
shapod  blade  xnovided  with  operating 
handles,  the  edge  of  the  sword  blade 
being  provided  with  knife -edged  serra¬ 
tions  or  teeth.  Wq  hereby  (  Al'TION 
all  pctnnns  interested  against  buying  or 
selling  knives  bearing  nbovn  deaeriptlnn, 
other  than  this  genuine  “El^htniii«,>’ 
as  we  shall  yi’Otrnite  aH  iV/VinyeWirnM  to 
the  full  oiterit  of  our  ability  and  the  law. 
For  mil<!  ft;/  (he  11'irO'ro.re  trod*  ymeroUy. 

THE  HIRAM  HOLT  COMPANY, 

EAST  IV 11, TON,  ME.— Oct.  1, 1887. 


The  New  Perfected  Runabout. 

The  Original,  and  Father  of  all  Ranabouta. 


Fat.  by  H.  A.  HOYF.Tt,  Jan.  15,  1884.  Application  for 
Pat  on  i  improvement  g,  file  A  July  8,  *85. 

For  four  passenger*.  The  best  general  Business  Wagon 
Bnlv  lu  use  Weighs  30(1  lbs.;  Capacity  800  lbs.'  hangs 
very  low;  rides  os  cany  ns  u  buggy,  and  can  be  used 
for  family  or  business  purposes.  Over  4,000 now  In  use, 
and  giving  The  host  satisfaction.  Guaranteed  to  be 
llrMt-eluss  In  every  respect.  Prices  uud  Catalogue 
free  to  those  who  mention  this  patter, 

II.  A,  MOYER,  by rucu.se,  N.  Y. 


SAW-SET. 


3-4  6IZC 


FOR  LUMBERMEN  and  WOOD  CUTTERS. 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Rets  a  saw  In  three 
ml"Utes.  Also,  Champion  Gauge  for  cutting  raker  teeth 
proper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample  of  each, 
by  mall,  on  reelpt  of  #1.  Circulars  free.  Address 

J.  E.  WHITING,  MONTROSE,  PA. 


wiTlson  Glevis-Centre 

fcg^THK  W0NDKR  OF 


Spring 

SlNCLETREE 

Marvel  of  strength,  perfec¬ 
tion,  mnipli^Uj 


U  FAHMEH8  &  TEAM8TEB.S,  sfcT*yoar  Horse*, 
•avo  jour  H»rticis»,  your  KIowm  «nve  your  Money.  bv 
buying  the  cheapen  Biujr.letvue  on  e*rtb,  aa<I  THE  BEST 

Send  for  circular*  and  price  list  to 

F.  It.  WILLSON,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


bogs  to  say  that  it  will  mai  I  ( without  charge) 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  rural  affairs 
or  to  all  who  wish  to  form  clubs  four  copies 
of  its  scries  of  powerful  Farm  Cartoons , 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  showing,  as  no 
other  pictures  have  more  powerfully 
shown,  the  right  and  wrong  side  of  farm  life , 
its  pleasures,  its  dangers ,  etc.  The  licit  at, 
costs  more  to  publish  than  any  other  farm 
journal  in  the  country.  It  presents  500 
original  illustrations  every  year;  the  value 
of  the  work  of  its  Experiment  Farm  is 
widely  known  and  recognized.  The  best 
farm  writers  in  the  world — 000  contribu¬ 
tors.  Jts  Domestic  Economy,  Home,  News 
and  Markets  departments  are  unequaled. 
The  Rural  addresses  itself  to  all  good 
people  who  cultivate  land,  whether  it  be 
a  flower  plot  or  a  thousand  acres.  Price 
a  year,  weekly,  16  large  pages,  heavy 
tinted  paper.  It  is 

RECOGNIZED 

as  the  leading  Farm,  Garden,  Fruit ,  Stock 
and  Family  Weekly  of  America. 


Address  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Parle  Row ,  Few  Torlc. 


Tie  “WOOLWICH” 


Weight 


it  from  7  to  IO  lbs.  BREACH  L0ADlMpS^°°‘S  Accura,e,y 

^  Double  BARBffibftL  ^ShotGuH. 

12?-°T*3Q^ 


Lightest"  Most  Reliable  shotgun  made. 

NOW  OR  NEVER  IS  YOUR  CHANCE ! 


This  Illustrates  a  Target  with  both  Barrels1 
24  inches  in  Diainetor.  Distance  65  Yards1 


Target 


to  get  the  beat  handmade,  reliable  shooting  gnii  ever  manufactured* 

In  the  groat  gun  fnetnrlonof  the  world  continual  exporlinetits  lire  nmila  to  obtain  tho  greatest  strength  with  other 
nooibu)  Ion  In  gun  nirtnl.  Alter  Innumerable  main  tlmy  at  length  bit  upon  the  kind  of  tnetnl  used  in  this 

gun.  banco  It  l«  named  tbs  ‘‘WOOLWICH*’'  *"  honor  of  the  Woolwich  Infant,  t.lm  mo»t  powerful  Kilted  cannon  In 
exletanro.  lmt  not  only  Is  the  metal  the  best  lu  Hu*  world,  but  it  Is  mode  bj  tho  most  skillful  artisans  to  bo 
found  lu  uuy  gunsmith  a  shops  nnywheto.  It  Is 

The  Grandest  Triumph  of  Intelligence  and  Practice. 

It  Ismnde  for  gervlre,  not  show,  although  very  handsome.  No  other  breeoh-londer  begins  to  have  anything  dtes 
tho  same  powerful  not  Inn,  It  Is  a  centre  fire,  10 or  IS  here,  St  eel  Itnrrnla  finely  bored.  Hob  very  oasy  working 
Steel  hook,  blued;  an  nut  ntn  title  shell  elector  suits  either  papor  or  brass  sheila  handsome  oust)  hatdeued  mount¬ 
ings,  Barrels  is.  SO  and  82  Inches. 

It  Shoots  Perfectly  at  80  Yards  and  Will  Kill  at  160  Yards. 

It  ts  one  of  tho  "trongost  arms  ever  mads  weighs  from 
Vbj  to  HI.  pouiulM.  It  h«»  all  tli*  best  qualities  touud 
tnutsii  Sind  Gun.  Tholn.tunt  youroye  spots  this  gun 
you  will  admire  It  and  tho  first  trial  will  convince  you  that 
vim  never  took  sight  over  »  l>ot(er or  truer  piece  Weia- 
ti.ud  to  bo  permanently  engaged  In  tho  sale  ortho  WOOL¬ 
WICH  Guo  and  tor  this  reason  wc  nut  It,  for  the  |>ri*a- 
«»nt,  at  so  low  nngim\  us  wa  are  satisfied  that  every  11  un- 
tor  nnd  Spoilsman  will  coucodf  it  to  pr  the  best  shooting 
gun  furnished  at  any  pries.  Sosatlsiled  are  woof  tho  great 
tnerlls  01  this  gun  that  we  will  Send  C.  O.  I).  on  rorclplof 
S3.00.  snliho'i  to  examination .  fl/tliin/oofbllito  bo  paid 
m  express  oftteo .  As  soon  as  enough  of  thesoguns  nro  sold 
nt  H  l  VJ . 5 O  mtnnfcothoni  well  known  to  the  shooting 
clasaos  wo  shall  pal.  the  piles  up  to  $25  00  knowing  they 
wilt  readily  suit  at  that,  wherever  known.  ,V»w  In  ths 
flmp  to  besure  of  gi'Ului:  this  sicrllsnt  «.nn 
nt  $12-50.  A  good  gun  bko  a  good  wnirh  Is  always  val¬ 
uable  nnd  will  often  ssllfoT  more  than  twice  Ur  Cost.  To  uuy 
otto  sendlug  $12  50  Monos  lull  amount  oi  cash  will,  order 

WE  WILL  GIVE  Fit  EE  A  SPORTS* 
MAN'S  BELT  of  line  water-proof 
caiivan  and  25  Mu  lls  extras 

Our  patented  solid  brass  shells,  which  prevent  charges  nnd 
wads  from  falling  out,  fnntlBbod  »t  OO  cents  a  boson,  s<4 
»  Hundred.  Taper  hhcll"  75  cunts  per  Hundred,  $2-00 
will  buy  full  bot  reloading  tools, 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  COOD  SHOT  CUN  AT  A 
MODERATE  PRICE  BUY  THIS. 

Send  money  by  Post  Office  Order  or  registered  letter. 

World  MTg  Co.  122  Nassau  St.,  New  YorK 


We  recommend  the  Woolwich  Gun  to  our  readers  as  a  gun  that 
will  give  good  satisfaction .  It  is  well  made,  strong,  safe  and  a  first 
class  shooter,  in  fact  as  good  a  gun  for  service  as  those  sold  at  four 
times  its  price.  If  you  want  a  good  gun  at  a  moderate  price  we 
advise  you  to  buy  the  Woolwich.  Kindly  mention  our  paper  when 
you  order . 


POULTRY  AND  GARDEN  FENCE. 

made  of  Galvanized  Wire  Netting  Is  the  cheap¬ 
est  anil  best. 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO., 

215  Greenwich  St.,  and  68  and  70  Vesey  St., 
New  York. 


For  Sale  nt  a  Bnrgnin;  a  Southeastern 

KANSAS  FARM. 

1G0  acres,  healthy,  sightly  location,  good  orchard, 
excellent  new  house. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COMFORTS. 

$1,000;  half  cash,  balance  la  5  years.  Address 

N.  D.  FREEMAN,  Box  112,  Bohioii,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

I  am  dividing  the  Maxim  Estate  luto  convenient 
Farms  for  Fruit.  Truck  or  Dairying,  anil  lovely  Homes. 
This  noble  estate  has  always  been  renowned  for  good 
soil,  health  uud  beauty  of  scenery.  It  Is  about  is  miles 
below  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  wharf  on  pri'tnls- 
ls,  Railroad  near,  dally  malls,  good  society,  water; 
timber,  bearing  oreliar.  s.  fisheries,  everything  to  make 
a  lovely  home  or  profitable  form.  Senator  Evarts.  of 
New  York,  has  Juki  bought  near  here,  and  the  country 
Is  rapidly  filling  with  able  Northern  people.  Terms 
very  llberul  10  workingmen.  Address 

OWNKKi  G ii  ust on  Fairfax  Co.,  Va, 


THE  KETTLE  STAND. 

A  New  and  Very  Useful  Invention. 


A  stand  for  netting  large  kettles  on  for  outdoor  boil- 
lug  The  heat  being  kept  directly  under  Hie  kettle.  Is 
very  Intense  ami  regular,  and  boiling  Is  done  In  very 
short  time  and  with  only  about  half  tue  fuel  ordinarily 
used.  It  hi  e/udl.v  handled  and  always  ready  It  Is  Just, 
the  thing  li coded  for  general  purposes,  and  especially 
so  for  soap  boiling  and  rendering  lard.  Price* $2.-/0  lor 
kettles  from  eighteen  to  twenty -five  gallons.  KorftuiG 
by  Hardware  Merehnntii  and  Agents.  If  your  Mer- 
cnants  have  none.  I  will  semi  you  one  by  expro  s  pre¬ 
paid.  Canvassing  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Send  for  circulars  J.  GEIGER,  Mnniifaerarcr, 

Biicj  rus,  Ohio. 


ATTENTION,  AGENTS! 


We  want  reliable  and 
energetic  men  who  can 
bring  the  paper  to  the 
attention  of  the  public. 
To  all  such  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  special 
inducements.  Send  at 
once  to  this  office  for 
particulars.  We  desire 
a  permanent  agent  in 
every  school  district  in 
this  country.  Speci¬ 
mens,  posters  and  pre¬ 
mium  lists  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication. 


THE  HUDSON  STEEL  POTATO  DICCER. 


ROLID  STEEL  CURVED  LIFT  FRONT  SHANK. 

STEEL  “MOULD  BOARD”  RODS. 
INNER  BARS,  STEEL  SHARK, 
EXTRA  HIGH  REAM  AND 
ROCKER  BOTTOM. 


HAS 

THE  BEST 
Record  Yet. 

Order  Sample.  *“ 

R.  H.  AGL,  WORKS, 


GREAT 
IMPROV’T. 
RIVERHEAD,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  LANDS. 

Yuba  and  Sutter  Counties  offer  land  nt  low  prices 
Fine  climate.  No  snow,  lee  or  blizzards.  Oranges,  lent 
otiH,  raisins,  peaches,  prunes,  apricots  anil  all  other 
fruits.  Hood  markets.  For  descriptive  pamphlet 
address  THE  IMMIGRATION  BUREAU, 

Marysville,  f’al. 

The  Kun At.  New  Yorker  is  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive,  thoughtful,  industrious  farmer 
and  gardener  in  every  part  of  the  country; 
for  the  suburban  and  country  home;  for  the 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.  It  is  Con¬ 
scientious,  sparkling,  original,  practical. 
It  will  instruct  and  interest  every  member 
of  the  household. 


Buhach 

1  he  only  pure  and  re¬ 
liable  Byrethrum  Pow¬ 
der.  The  only  practical 
e  x  t  e  r  in  1  ti  a  t  o  r  of  tho 
dreaded  Rose  Bug  (Mac¬ 
ron  act.Y  I  us  subsplnosos) 
Do  nor  be  duped  with 
poisonous  mid  worth¬ 
less  Compounds.  BU- 
BACI1  Is  the  safe  and  In¬ 
fallible  exterminator  of 
Honchos,  Water  Pngs, 
Bed  Bugs.  Flies,  Fleas, 
Mosqulioes.  Ants.  Spi  ¬ 
der-.,  ull  plant  eating  in¬ 
sects:  and.  In  fact,  all 
forms  or  Insect  life,  llu 
hitch  Is  perfectly  harm 
loss  to  animal  and  plant, 
life.  All  Druggists.  Send 
your  address  for  Circulars  giving  full  particulars. 

BUHACH.  PRODUCING  AND  M’F’G  CO., 
25  Aim  street,  New  York. 

Swift’s  Reversible  Hay  Conveyor. 

Will  run  either  way  without 
any  change  whatever;  easily 
put  up  and  warranted  to 
giro  satisfaction.  Made  of 
8teid  with  chilled  bearings. 
Has  no  springs  or  complicat¬ 
ed  parts  to  get  out  of  order: 
operates  wonderfully  easy, 
always  lu  order,  and  will  lust 
a  lifetime.  For  special  prices, 
address 

SWIFT  &  MCNFORT, 
MlLLBROOK.  N.  Y. 


The  “Daisy  Queen.” 


In  2.  3,  4, 5,  and  6  H.  P.,  either  plain  or  mounted  on 
four  wheels.  The  nobbiest  ami  best  rig  our,  for  small 
Thrashing  Separators,  for  farinpurpoaot),  or  anything 
wltere  light  power  Is  needed,  very  economical. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

REYNOLDS  &  LANG, 

ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


GE& 


J1RY  FORAGE  CUTTER 


Only  Cutter  made 
with  a  Drawing  and 
Shearing  Cut.  Great. 
Sarlngof  Powesand 
I  u  crease  of  Capacity . 


Ames  Plow  Go. 

BOSTON. 

53  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  Circulars  and  64  page 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE  SPANGLER 

Lime  Spreader,  Single  Row  and  Broadcast 
Fertilizer  Distributors,  Corn  Planter,  Corn 
Shelters,  Grain  Drill,  Feed  Cutters,  and  Pota¬ 
to  Diggers  have  received  first  premiums 
against  all  competition,  and  have  not  their 
equal  anywhere.  Send  for  freo  illustrated 
Catalogue. 

THE  SPANGLER  M’F’G  CO  , 

York,  Pa. 

The  illustrations  of  tho  Rur  al  New- York 
er  are  a  special  feature.  No  other  farm  pa¬ 
per  even  attempts  to  compete  with  the  Ru¬ 
ral  in  this  respect.  The  series  of  original 
cartoons  now  being  published  are  conceded 
to  be  the  most  powerful  agricultural  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  ever  appeared.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  tho  only  weekly  agricultural 
paper  published  at  New  York  City,  the  great 
headquarters  for  business  and  information. 
Its  “market”  and  “nows”  departments  are 
justly  famed. 

IMPORTANT  TO  AGENTS. 

TILE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

begs  to  say  that  it  will  mail  (without 
charge)  to  all  who  wish  to  act  as  agents 
four  copies  of  its  series  of  powerful 
Farm  Cartoons,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and 
showing,  as  no  other  pictures  have  ever 
shown,  the  right  and  wrong  side  of  farm 
life ,  its  pleasures,  its  dangers,  etc. 

They  illustrate  the  Power  of  the 
Grange,  tho  Curse  of  Monopolies,  tho 
Farmer  Enlightening  the  World,  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Land,  the  effects  of  the 
Destruction  of  Useful  Birds,  etc.,  etc. 

These  may  be  made  to  do  good  service 
in  calling  the  attention  of  rural  people  to 
^he  merits  of  this  journal.  Specimen 
copies  sent  at  all  times  to  agents  on  ap< 
plication. 


LEADING-  OPINIONS 

— AS  TO — 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

From  the  New  York  Times. 

Tho  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Experiment 
Grounds  constitute  the  most  useful  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station  in  the  United  States. 
From  the  Courant  of  Hartford,  Conti. 
Everything  is  an  experiment  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  experiment  thrift  of  every¬ 
thing  is  staring  you  in  the  face.  The  merest 
catalogue  of  these  home  experiments  for  the 
garden,  nursery  and  orchard  would  till  a  vol¬ 
ume.  All  about  this  paradise  are  flowers  of 
fruiting  or  bloomiug  shrubs  or  trees  done  up 
in  papers,  indicating  that  trials  in  hybridiza¬ 
tion  were  going  on  for  which  the  Rural  family 
is  famous.  Such  labor  is  rare  in  agricultural 
journalism. 

From  the  Gardener's  Monthly. 

Tho  Rurat.  New-Yorker  Experiment 
Grounds  furnish  many  of  the  facts  which 
render  the  paper  so  popular. 

From  Our  Country  Home. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  the  first 
farm  journal  to  practically  and  usefully  con¬ 
duct  field  and  garden  experiments.  Its  work 
in  this  line  has  been  of  great  value  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

From  Colman's  Rural  World. 

Tho  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  stop  at 
testiug  new  varieties  produced  b}r  others,  but 
is  producing  new  varieties  for  itself  and  has 
accomplished  wonders  in  hybridizing.  It  has 
opened  an  entirely  new  field  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  possibilities  of  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
jectured.  Wo  believe  the  Rural’s  first  at¬ 
tempts  wore  at  hybridizing  wheat  and  rye, 
and  it  has  been  successful  in  establishing  an 
undoubted  cross  between  them.  It  has  also 
established  ft  cross  between  the  blackberry 
and  the  raspberry,  the  offspring  showing  the 
cross  in  a  remarkable  degree,  some  having  the 
characteristics  of  either  variety  in  greater  or 
less  proportion.  Different  families  of  roses 
have  been  likewise  crossed  and  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  field  for  experiment  has  been  opened, 
which  we  hope  will  bo  profitable  to  the 
country. 

From  the  Farm  Journal, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  made  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  East  and  West,  its  debtors  for 
all  time. 

From  Green's  Fruit  Grower. 

The  Rural  Grounds  in  New  Jersey,  which 
we  visited  lost  season,  are  a  curiosity  shop  in 
the  way  of  new  aud  rare  fruits.  These  grounds 
are  a  desirable  place  for  experiments,  for  the 
reason  that  tender  varieties,  and  those  with 
feeble  constitutions  have  no  opportunity  there 
to  distinguish  themselves.  No  variety  that 
has  proved  hardy  and  vigorous  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  will  bo  apt  to  disappoint  others. 
The  Rural's  tendency  has  been  toward  the 
conservative;  thus,  varieties  that  it  has 
recommended  have  proved  worthy  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  Being  extremely  careful  about 
exaggerating.  Rural  readers  are  never  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  specimens  they  secure,  when 
compared  with  the  illustrations  given.  The 
Rural  was  among  ,the  first  to  recommend  the 
Cuthbert,  Shaffer,  Caroline,  Marlboro,  and 
other  lending  raspberries;  the  Manchester, 
Sharpies:,  Crescent,  Jewell,  aud  other  favor¬ 
ite  strawberries,  many  of  which  it  took  an 
active  part  in  disseminating  ut  an  early  date. 

The  benefit  accruing  to  the  community  by 
being  correctly  informed  about  the  value  of 
a  new  variety  of  fruit,  cannot  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  at  a  casual  glance.  For  instance,  when 
the  Cutlibert  was  first  offered  it  was  natural 
for  the  public  to  hold  back,  hesitating  and 
waiting  for  a  thorough  test  of  the  variety. 
Supposing  we  have  to  wait  10  years  before  a 
thorough  and  satisfactory  test  can  be  made 
of  a  ucw  fru  t,  what  a  loss  is  there  to  the 
community ;  a  loss  t  hat  could  not  be  estimated 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  But  in 
case  a  prominent  journal,  well  known  for  its 
reliability,  makes  a  thorough  test  of  the 
variety  and  recommends  it,  a  variety  may 
establish  a  reputation  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  and  bo  placed  at  once  in  general  culti¬ 
vation.  enabling  all  to  derive  the  benefit, 
which  might  otherwiso  be  derived  only  by  a 
few.  A  strong  point  with  the  Rural  tests 
was  that  they  were  entirely  disinterested. 
While  the  Rural  is  enthusiastic  over  im¬ 
proved  fruits,  it  does  not  permit  its  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  get  the  better  of  its  judgment.  We 
have  sometimes  sympathized  with  introducers 
of  new  fruits,  who  have  rent  them  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  to  be  tested,  when  the  report 
from  such  testing  has  Iteon  that  the  variety 
was  unworthy  of  further  attention  by  the 
public,  knowing  as  wo  did  that  such  a  report 
could  not  bo  received  by  the  introducer  with 
complacency.  The  experiments  iu  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  corn  aud  other  farm  crops,  hav* 
beeu  as  noticeable  as  those  with  fruits. 


Known  also  as  “THE  COLD  WATER  DIP,”  is  a  very  highly  con¬ 
centrated  fluid  preparation,  absolutely  non-poisonous,  and  which 
mixes  instantly  and  thoroughly  with  water  of  any  temperature, 
forming  a  milky  liquid,  which,  for  cheapness,  convenience,  safety 
and  efficiency,  is  unrivaled  as  a  Sbeep-Dip,  Cattle-Wash,  Insecticide,  Disinfectant,  &c.  One  or 
two  applications  in  a  year  to  Sheep,  not  .only  keep  them  in  health,  but  also  increase  the  growth 
and  improve  the  quality  of  tho  fiecee,  to  a  surprising  degree.  For 

Ticks.  Lice,  Scab.  Mange,  Herew- Worms,  Thrush,  Scratches,  Wonnds,  iSbc. 

For  all  Sldn-troubles,  and  for  ridding  all  kinds  of  Live-Stock  from  parasites,  it  has  no  equal. 
It  is  also  wonderfully  effective  in  many  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  such  as 
Plenro-Pnoumonia,  Swine-Plague,  Chicken-Cholera,  &c. 

In  such  cases  it  is  administered  internally  as  well  as  externally. 

It  is  used  and  recommended  by  the  leading  Veterinarians  in  both  hemispheres.  Its  uses 
upon  a  Farm  are  innumerable.  Hon.  John  E.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  writes,  under  date  of 
October,  I88fi,  ilYour  DIP  is  not  only  excellent  for  Sheep,  Days,  Fowls,  tie.,  but  it  is  the  best 
possible  dressing  for  diseased  hoofs  of  horses.  J  have,  used  it  for  thrush,  bruises  of  the  sole, 
and  wounds  with  great  effect.  It  is  also  an  excellent  stimulent  for  the  coronet ,  to  increase  the 
growth  of  the  hoof,  in  eases  of  contraction  and  slow  growth.  If  I  did  not  keep  sheep  I  should 
have  it  on  hand  for  stable  use." 

For  sale  by  the  trade  generally.  For  further  information  apply  to  T.  W.  Lawford  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


DO  YOU 

Want  a  good  Ride , 
Shot  Gun, 
PocUet  Ride, 
or  Pistol? 


IF  SO, 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  reduced  Price  List. 


THE  OLDEST. - THE  NEATEST. - THE  BEST. - THE  QUICKEST. 

SIZE  DOUBLED,  QUALITY  THE  SAME. 


AUD.  EVERY  KIND  OF 


REMEMBER  SIZE  IS  DOUBLED  AMD  QUALITY  KEPT  THE  SAME. 

nr* ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  THE  BIO  CAKE. 


ONE  MORE  YEARS'  RECORD! 

HAMMOND’nLOG  SHOT, 

REGISTERED. 

Used  for  EIGHT  YEARS  with  safety  to  man  and 
beast  In  the  Garden,  Field,  Orchard,  and  Greenhouse. 
‘An  Insecticide  of  approved  effectiveness. 

Sold  by  the  Seedsmen  of  America. 

For  Pamphlet  or  Sample,  address 

“G-rape  Deist,’ ’ 

FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 


DIFFICULT 


Steel  4 

AND  >3 

Wood  ’ 

Beams2^ 


BEST  PLOWS 

on  EARTH, 


Manufactured 

only  by  the 

BUCHER  &  GIBBS  PLOW  COMPANY, 

Canton,  Ohio. 


J.  Stevens 

ARMS  &  TOOL  CO., 

P,  O.  Box  838, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


OF  CHECKERS,' r™r  m«  no 

Q*m»  of  Fox  and  Owiy  *n>»  St«T  Pnsalo,  Tho  Oral  Tnpl* 
Pni»  Pun's,  tn<l  IV-'fc  of  l»*t4*  rtrl*  \  ultuif  Lud*.  AT 

far  *uly  A  luay.  CAPITAL  CAUL)  CO.,  Colombo*, <X 


THE  IMPROVED 


“Right  Speedy” 

(STYLE  NO.  2.) 

CORN  SHELLER 

will  shell  (lie  largest  and 
smallest  corn  perfectly;  shells 
12  to  1.  bushels  per  hour.  It  is 

the  best  hand  Shelter  made  and  I 
warrant  it  for  «  years.  IVier  #3, or 
handsomely  nickel-plated,  #6. 

Agents  Wanted. 

If  no  agent  In  your  vicinity, 
l  will  ..-ml  Sh-llcr,  express 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Send 
for  circular. 

CURTIS  CODDARD, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


T T 


GRIND 

Graham  Floi 

CCHAND 

lOOpei 


YOUR  0\ 
Bone,  WletU, 

—  - - OysterShells, 

Graham  Flour  &  Corn,  in  the 
M|||  (F. Wilson’s 
HULL  Patent). 

_  1<M)  percent,  more  made 

in  keeping  Pouifrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FA  K.ll  FEED  )ULL-S.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
sent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa 


Cheap  Farms;  260  Acres,  $4,000 

Half  cash;  balance  on  time.  Q9  miles  south  of  W nsh- 
Ineton.  D.  C..  u  miles  north  of  Richmond.  Va„  four 
miles  from  Railway  Station  Handsome  dwelling  of 
seven  rooms  In  good  order  (Cost  over  $2,0U2.>  Good 
Oak,  Hickory  and  other  timber:  flue  water:  good 
neighborhood.  healthy  location,  good  orchard  In  full 
bearing.  Title  perfect.  Stock  ami  Implements  can  bo 
bought,  Owner  has  other  business  and  can't  givo 
farming  his  personal  artenr  Ion 

H.  Lee  STAPLES,  Richmond.  Ta. 


BeantlfaJ  Colored  Designs,  printed  on 
Hemp  Canvas  to  be  worked  In  Rags, 
Yam,  etc  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Amer¬ 
ican  Hug  Kattem  Co  ,  lit ddeford.  Me. 


IT  BIV?  to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam 
II  r  ■  I »  pies  free.  J.  M.  Mitten  &  Co..  Cleveland,  O 


*> oa  Funny  S,  lections,  Scrap  Picture0,  etc.,  and  nice 
d  «7"  J  sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Pub.  Co  .  Cadis,  Ohio. 


CREAMERIES 

and  dairymen  are  using  Carver’s  Improved  patented 
mold  and  stamp  with  good  satisfaction,  50  pounds  of 
butter  printed  In  one  pound  molds  In  7  minutes  Is  the 
latest  testimonial.  Soud  for  circular. 

H.  I.  CARVER, 

P.  O.  Chicopee  Falla,  Bass. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  NEW  MISHAWAKA 
BulKy  Plow. 


The  Best  Plow  on  Wheels.  Patented  August  12.  1879. 
It  Is  made  of  Iron  aud  Steel,  with  Kctnovablo  Hub 
Boxes  and  Wrought  Iron  Turned  Axles.  We  furnish 
with  this  Sulky  either  our  eeh-bratod  Steel  Scotchman 
or  chilled  Bottoms,  Rolling  Coulter  or  Jointers.  Made 
only  by  theHT  JOSEPH  MASUK.VCTl  RING 
CO.,  Ill  i  ahnwnlwt,  lnd.  Also  M.-tnufaoinrvrs  of 
steel  Plows,  Chilled  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators, 
Shovel  Plows.  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


Swifts  Patent  Roller  Gate.  A  Rolling  Gate  without 
any  track.  Will  not  sag:  simple,  cheap,  reliable  con¬ 
venient.  Send  for  circular  to 

SWIFT  BROTHERS,  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


RIDING*r^ALk7Nf  STEEL  CULTIVATORS 

W  Ilk  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  xml  Fertiliser 
iNHujilrCc  iu  one  machine. 

Cn.wne.1  »Uh  Medals 
since  t«ru. 

sm  of  tho  CC2N  HELD 

Thou  a*  iid*.  In  umc  giving 
entire  *4iUf*otlau. 

VjfritfA  WHn ted.  C*U- 
f roe.  N  imc  thi«  paper 

HUUH  A  DKOKUOLD. 
York.  Pm. 


^STEEL  NAME  STAMPS*  Letter*  and  Flt^irei  in  sets. 

S«ml  for  Catalog*?. 

A  cent  wanted  in  every  i.iwn, 
J.E.  AlATHEWSON'.SPUINGFIKLD,  MASS. 


farmers,  Attention! 

Wo  idl  liupletuexiU  to  faxmerg 
(lir+Ctat  follow  lag  prl<M«,c&sh.  freo 
on  board  oar*  factory  :  Moo&rcti 
Psnuiug  VUlfl  A  Hngger,  $16;  Band 
Cora  Shelter*,  $7;  Tvro-bole Power 
Shelter*.  S14;  An  Right  8«lf  Fecit 
Cotcer.  *61  Viator  lUrnl  Feed  Cutter* 
85  l  Victor  V.xuoro  Pulverisers  ami 
8pri-.il.  t»,  87  farm  W»goa».83 5 
to  *30.  All  Machum,  guarantee!. 

Newark  Bactoie  Co.,  Columbus,  a 

FOUR 

of  the  series  of  cartoons 
now  appearing  in  the 
R  u  r  a  l  Ne  w-  Yo  r  he  r 
printed  on  heavy  cal' 
endered  paper  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  who 
apply. 


CANADA  HARD -WOOD  UNLEACHED 

ASHES! 


Cheapest  fertilizer  in  use.  Supplied  In  car  Iols.ln  bulk 
bags  cr  barrels.  i  Quality  guarantee. I  i  I  rice  and  analy¬ 
sts  sent  free.  Address.  0  HAS.  STEVENS, 

Ikv  437.  SaI’AXEE,  OM'AKIO,  CANADA. 


FARMS  Bought  and  sold.  Address  Rogers  National 
Real  Estate  Exchange  Limited)  Chicago,  IU. 


BT  A  TP  U  w  Dugs.  Worms  and  all  I n- 

■■r  ™  r\  I  n  sects  iu  Gardens,  Orchards  and 
Fields.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOODASON,  74  Cas\i.ivirt  Ayk  .  Chicago,  III. 


A  DAY  saved  by  using  tho  I.ittle  Giant 
Road  Machine,  Instead  of  making  roads 
in  the  usual  way.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
best.  Sand  for  circular. 

TUONG  «Sc  PARKER.  Vergennes.  Vt. 


TARTU  fiDfi  All  Latest  style;  fine  tone:  made 
I  MOtn  UnilAH  of  best  nia'i  rial,  In  the  most 
substantial  manner.  Fully  warranted.  Send  for  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Agents  wanted. 

TABER  ORGAN  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


OUR  GEM  ORGAN 


Best  au¬ 
tomatic 
Musical 
Instru  - 
meat  ev¬ 
er  pro- 
d  u  c  e  d. 
Metallic 
Rollers. 
No  p  a  - 
perused 
Rivals 
best  cab¬ 
inet  or¬ 
gans.  No 
know- 
ledge  of 

mnstc  necessary,  A  child  of  throb  yours  Pan  play  it. 
Weean  furnish  with  It  sacred  and  popular  airs,  and  all 
kinds  of  dance  music.  Price  of  organ,  with  :>  tuna 
rollers,  delivered  to  anv express  company.  $7.00.  Extra 
rollers  25  cents  each,  Send  P.O.  Money  Order  or  Reg¬ 
istered  letter,  Address  (Catalogue  free), 
JBdward  Manning  &  Co.,  47  New  St.,  New  York. 


THE  HITCHCOCK 

POTATO  DIGGER  ANO  SHOVEL  PLOW 

COMBINED. 

,yt>  r*  EITHER  A 

a  i  SHOVEL 

fiaa  XI  a  I  PLOW 

a  .  £,  fm,  POTATO 

4«-*v§m\I  '^9  DIGGER, 


The  “IRON  ACE”  Horse  Hoe 
.  and  Cultivator, 


UTILIZING  CORN  FODDER. 


The  ORIGINAL 

and  leading 


The  articles  entitled  “Utilizing  Corn  Fod¬ 
der”  were  of  especial  interest  to  me  as  it  is  a 
problem  which  I  have  been  trying  to  solve  for 
the  past  three  years.  I  think  that  I  have  at 
last  come  to  a  solution  which  fits  my  needs 
very  well.  The  custom  in  this  section  is  to 
save  only  the  blades  of  the  corn,  but  I  found 
that  this  made  very  expensive  feed.  In  the 
first  place  if  you  hire  the  help  to  “pull  fodder,” 
tie  it  up,  etc  ,  you  really  pay  all  your  fodder 
would  sell  for.  Then  in  hauling  it  from  the 
field  a  great  deal  of  the  standing  corn  is  broken 
down  and  left  lying  on  the  ground  to  rot  or 
be  lost  at  the  general  harvesting.  This  is  also 
true  where  the  corn  is  topped  although  you 
increase  the  amount  of  fodder  obtained. 

Our  land  here  is,  much  of  it,  light  and  bears 
but  one  stalk  in  the  hill  of  large  corn.  Last 
spring  I  obtained  a  smaller  variety  of  com  and 
planted  it  upon  about  12  acres  of  my  lightest 
land  with  no  manure,  aud  gave  it  the  same 
cultivation  asto  the  main  piece.  Justafter  the 
corn  was  well  glazed  and  the  leaves  beginning 
to  bum  a  little,  I  had  it  cut  up  at  the  root  and 
put  in  moderate-sized  shocks.  The  yield  of 
corn  we  found  much  superior  to  the  main  piece 
even  where  some  manure  had  been  applied  to 
the  latter. 

Of  the  large  com  many  stalks  had  no  ears  at 
all  in  thin  places,  while  on  the  other  piece 
almost  every  stalk  bore  a  good  ear.  After  the 
corn  is  picked  from  the  shocks  I  shall  have  the 
fodder  stored  for  winter  feed.  I  intend  to  cut 
and  moisten  before  feeding.  I  have  a  silo  but 
like  to  have  some  other  feed  to  supplement  the 
silage  with  my  milch  cows.  I  have  fed  dry 
stock  and  beef  cattle  on  silage  and  cooked 
cotton-seed  (crashed),  with  excellent  results. 
My  method  for  utilizing  corn-fodder  is  this: 
first,  plant  a  medium  sized  coni,  with  an 
increased  number  of  stalks  to  the  hill  where 
the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  then  cut  aud  shock  in 
the  field  when  the  com  is  well-glazed,  after 
cut  into  short  lengths  before  feeding.  The 
greater  ease  with  which  the  manure  can  be 
handled  and  distributed  is  almost  worth  the 
cost  of  cutting,  as  the  latter  is  done  when  we 
are  not  overworked  while  the  handling  of  the 
manure  comes  when  every  hour  counts.  In 
sections  where  permanent  mowing  fields  are 
rare  and  little  good  hay  is  raised;  this  fodder 
will  be  found  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
cattle.  e.  a.  B. 

Talladega,  Ala. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  series  of 
short  articles  which  are  appearing  in  the 
Rurae.  Each  one  deals  with  some  subject  of 
great  value  to  farmers.  They  seem  to  be 
written  by  practical  farmers  wbo  give  items 
from  their  own  experience.  The  articles  on 
“Utilizing  Corn-Fodder”  and  “Manure  From 
Straw  "have  been  very  helpful  to  me — each 
one  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.  s.  J  a. 

Bucks  Co ,  Pa. 

Why  does  not  some  inventive  genius  bring 
out  a  new  ox-yoke?  The  present  heavy  bow 
is  clumsy  both  for  man  and  beast,  nor  does 
the  ox  get  a  chance  to  put  out  his  whole 
strength.  A  light  steel  bow  or  other  ar¬ 
rangement  for  pulling  would  do  better  work. 

I  suppose  though  t  hat  most  of  those  who  drive 
oxen  are  men  who  prefer  to  make  their  own 
bows.  S.  H.  L. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Those  who  pack  eggs  in  salt  must  remember 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pack  the  eggs  as  soon 
after  they  are  laid  as  possible.  They  should 
be  put  into  the  salt  as  soon  after  they  come 
from  the  nest  as  possible.  Salt  is  the  best 
preserving  agent  I  have  used,  but  I  find  that 
fresh-laid  eggs  always  keep  the  best. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  d.  h. 

I  take  seven  different  papers,  but  consider 
the  Rural  the  most  valuable  of  all  of  them, 
and  wish  to  keep  every  number.  B.  T. 

Maple,  Washington  Ter. 

This  is  my  sixth  year’s  experience  with  the 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  it  as  a  farm  journal,  and  note  the 
vei-y  great  improvements  in  all  its  departments 
and  consider  it  indispensable  in  the  family. 

Rye,  N.  H.  _  _  s.  f.  t. 

ANY 

of  our  subscribers  who  send  us  clubs 
of  five  or  over  may  send  us  $1.50  for 
each  subscriber  and  the  Rural  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  from  now  until 
Jan.  1st,  1889 — that  is,  the  rest  of  this 
year  free.  This  is  a  liberal  offer  and 
our  friends  should  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Premiums  are  not  available  under 
this  offer. 


tool  of  its  KIND  in  AMERICA. 
Many  imitate  but  none  - 

equaL 


—j, .  C '  By  Changing 

One  Bolt. 

Belcher  t&  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


^*L*$**'  “coming”  drill 

for  American  gar- 
deners  and  farmers. 

Most  emphatic  testimonials  from 
^  those  using  it  this  season. 

Semi  for  information  regarding  it. 


$1000  REWARD 


For  any  lunctiin*  Iitildnj  amt 
ctrenluK  At  (of  market  as 
Clover  >ecd  io  OXK  PAY  „  y 

D 0 ?BLE 

^  Itlmtrntoil  d  reni 

NEWARK  _  _ 

UAClIINECO.i  Columbus,  t>.  Fa.  Ilr.  llun.r,  Hagerstown.  Hd. 


The  “NEW  MODEL”  Seed  Drill, 


$100 


A  new  book  containing  plans 
and  epeciflcatlons  for  25  bouses, 
all  sizes,  from  2  rooms  up.  Sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  25  cents, 

by  J.  S*  OGILVIE  Ac  CO., 
31  Boso  Street,  New  York, 


Lncldograpli, etc.  Catalogues  Free 

.Electric,  81.  Clgantlc.  82. 


[w^nglne*.  Steam  t ari.tr.  Locomotives,  r.nginr  t  lgor. >,eic. 


.sure  murine*. i  Engine  rigoro.ctr. 

•Catalogue*  Free.  UABBACU  h  CO.,  EKHtfUtert  SLaCkUm.  I'aft 


“The  Aspinwall  Planter  works  with  almost  human  ingenuity.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
large  potato  grower  as  the  reaper  is  to  the  wheat  farmer.  It  is  a  success.  We  can  gladly 
recommend  it  as  a  first-class  implement.  Potato  growing  in  the  future  promises  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  wheat  growing  now  is — on  a  large  scale.  Those  who  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of 
Improved  implements  will  fall  behind.”—!?*' ral  New-Yorker ,  April  2 d,  1887. 


With  one  of  Halsted’s  Foot  Warmer**.  Heated 
with  Cll bmicalFtul.  Burus  right  to  twelve  hours.  No 
flame  or  smoke.  Cheap,  safe,  and  handy.  Seeelreular 
THE  CENTENNIAL  CO.,  BOX  250,  RYE.  N.  Y 


Absolute  Guarantee  given  to  do  Perfect  A  Rapid  Work 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price. 


J.L.  HANNA  &  BRO„  228  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore 
Mu.,  Attorneys  for  Collections  and  Settlements 
throughout  U-  S.  aud  Canada.  Laud  Titles  investi¬ 
gated.  Correspuu  ieuee  uollcUed.  Reference  given. 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO 


HHOG  SC AI.DERS,  Heat  water  quickly, 
wind  the  hogs  out  or  the  water,  save  much 
*  time  and  labor,  circulars  free. 

JAMES*  GADDI  ,KR,  Mantua,  N.J 


THREE  RIVERS,  RICH 


tSatA%%e  earth  to  move. 

Send  for  circulars  of  the  latest  improved,  most  rapid 
and  most  desirable  implements  for  men  and  teams  to 
use.  \V.  E.  l'ETTEE,  LAKI.V1L.LF.,  i. OKS. 


MAMMOTH  DIRECTOR  Y. 

If  you  wish  to  receive  hundreds  of  samples,  circu¬ 
lars  and  papers  free,  from  Anns  all  ovet  the  United 
Stares  send  hie.  (Silver),  and  have  your  name  placed  on 
Mammoth  Hired  ory.  V  on  will  be  pleased  und  well  paid. 

F.  R.  MILLS,  Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y. 


and  CREAM  TESTER  Combined, 

Arranged  to  test  six  oows  or  herds  at  once.  Price,  gvi  .00.  Cream 
Tester.  6  glasses,  St. 00.  Milking  Tubes.  25c,  Floating  Tber 
ral  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bartel  Churns  and  other  Dairy 

ents  Wanted  W.  L.  ED  HON, Union  Center,  N.  Y. 


BARN  FLOOR 

p  Horse  Power, 


Now  Im  tho  time  to 
stthactibe  to  tlie  most 

_ bountiful  magazine  in 

the  world  for  tlie 
.youngest  renders.  If 
7  /ff  you  have  never  seen  It, 

/  send  us  your  address 

and  we  will  mail  you  a 
specimen  copy  free. 

14 Canvassers  wanted. 

-  .tzr  Newsdealers  sell  It. 

>ne  year,  81.50.  Single  Copies,  15  cts. 

Russell  Publishing  Co.,  36  Bromfiold  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


This  power  is  easily  folded  wheu  uot  in 
use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants 


who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anythineone  or  two  horses  can  do.  A  gen 

Send  for  Circular  aud  Prices.  SMITH  a  woOjoAKD,  liulaiuuioo,  Midi. 


KELLY 


WDO  YOU  WANT  A  DOC?“S* 

»0.  *eud  for  l>og  Buyer**  Guide, 

^y^tvoontalnlng  colored  plate*,  lOOea- 
of  different  breeds,  price* 
A  ULrol  '•^\r  U>«y  *r«  wottli.  *ud  wli.ir.  tobay 

fr  tlnllf  Ji  JgUietit.  A  no  Cnieof  Dr.*-  Fumibblu* 


A  Ho  Cut*  of  Dor  FuraUhlug 
flood,  of  *11  kinds.  Directions  tor 

Train  l»*  Don  and  ft  reed  I  Ferre  ta. 
Mulled  tor  la  t  int* 

!  ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS. 

V  OK?  K  UiL  im  ,,  _  a.  , 


*@”For  CORN  and  COB,  SHELLED  CORN, 
COTTON  SEED  and  all  kinds  of  CRAIN. 

_The  Best  GRINDING  MILL  Made. 

Made  in  Sizes  from  2  to  12  Horse  Power,  and  to  Grind 
|uHfrnm  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour. 

PKF  The  ONLY  MILL  that  grinds  on  both  sides  of  the 
Revolving  Burr,  giving  DOUBLE  THE  GRINDING  SUR- 
I  FACE  OF  ANY  OTHER  MILL  MADE. 

EVERY  MILL  FULLY  WARRANTED  and  SATTSFAC- 
I  T-IQN  GUARANTEED.  Send  tor  Circular  and  Prico  List  to 


Yon  an  n groan  a  fortano.  A  new  pride  toraplil 
wealth,  with  - 1 0  (1  no  CDgrAvlQpe ,  fer.  t  V rrr  to  any 
portion.  TMili  achanre  of  a  lifetime, eo  write  at  oace 
to  J. Lynn  A  Co„t(iil  Broadway, New  York. 


GUNS 


mr  uto,  revolvers 

and  SPORTING  GOODS.  Wooffw 

Tory  low  price-  On  Reliable  Goods.  Soml 

two  cent  Stump  for  tho  tlne*t  blxty  pugo  Ulus-  ^ 

trntoa  Oitnloffho  In  thn  t  ratio. 

C.  E.  OVEBBAUOE  &  CO.,  205  &  207  Broadway,  N.  7. 


Alto  Manufacturers  of  Springfield  Traction  and  Portable  Engines, 
Springfield  Vibrating  Separators,  Kelly  Horse  Powers,  Etc.,  Ete. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS ! 

I  Vl  AND STEREOPTICONS 


Th«j4<8CIKNCIC  OP  A  NFIW  LI  PIC, ’’ written  by  John  Cowan,  M.  P.,  la  worth  Jin  weight  1b  gold  to  every  thoughtful  Man  and 
Woman,  and  bo*  r©reivt*tl  tho  highest  tf'Kiinuiiilala  i*od  cotntmuxjAtlnn*  from  l«a*tl»K  nuiilic*!  ami  religious  critics;  haa  boon  heartily 
indorsed  by  all  tho  leading  philanthropist*,  aud  recommended  to  every  well  wlahor  of  tho  human  race. 


FOR  PUBUO.SUNDAYSOHOOL  &  HOME  EXHIBITIONS 

VIEWS  all  BuJbJct-U  |I20  I.'nSi'l  ffiSFREE 


TO  ALL  WHO  ARE  MARRIED 


Or  .re  eoDlomplatlllK  rn»rrl»Ke.  it  will  slv,i  Infnrm.llnn  wnriu  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLa BS,  be.ldr.  confrrrln*  s  la.tlnc  bonedt  not 
only  upon  tbi-m.  but  upon  tlielr  clilldieu.  Kvsry  uilnlting  man  mil  wuuiu  .boiilil  slimy  Ibl.  work.  A  ny  person  <l.-.lilnt;  to  knew 
more  sbont  the  book  tmfoto  piirabwlns  lttn»y.ead  to  u«  forour  is  peso  itrserlptwecirrulsi,  gltiu*  fuilsml  complete  table  oleofc 
teoU.  It  will  bo  sent  free  by  mull  to  Jin/  e<Mrcee.  Tlie  folio*  Inr  I.  lb*  table  ofcout.nu  : 

Cbsptrn  l.— M»rriut-n.uilli«AilvKiil.K.e.  rti.pler  fl—  Ac  .twblebto  lUrry.  Cb.pler  lit.—' The  Ij»w  ofCliolco.  Cli.pterTV. 
— hov<r  AnAlytoJ,  Obepter  V  giulltlo.  tbu  Mart  ntionld  Avoid  lo  Chooelnir-  CbspterVI — qu»lltl«H lUe  Woinso  .honld  Avoid  Id 
Chooeln*.  Clmpter  VII.  -The  An.toniy  end  PhyeloloRF  of  Oeorr.tlon  In  WomSB.  lli.ptrr  VIII.— Tbo  A u. tom. v  end  I’bnloloiry  ol 
Generetlon  in  Mon.  OhsptorlX. — Ain.tlvmi-MH.— II.  U.uuod  At>n»e.  Cbepfer  X— Tlte  Pi  o  vr[]  tlou  of  Conception.  Cliept..  r  X I  — 
Tlie  lew  of  Oonlln-nre.  Olieplor  XII.— OMIdmi—  Tli.tr  D-elr.hlllty.  (Jbepfer  Xill  — The  Lew  or  Ornliik  Uii.plrr  XIV.— The 
Conception  of  s  N«-w  i.ifo.  Cn.pter  XV.  —The  hiy.tologj  oi  loter-Dtedo*  Orowtb.  Olisptcr  XVI  -Period  ofGeetMlveliiflusuce, 
Chapter  XVII  -Presn.Dry— he  sirne  end  hor«t,nn.  Cbaplor  XVIII.—  Dl-order.  of  presrn.ncy.  Cb.pter  XIX.—  ConiluumuoL 
Clmpter  XX.— Meiiateiurot  of  Mother  end  Child  After  Delivery.  Chapter  XXI.— Period  of  Nur.lng  Intluenre.  Chapter  XXII.— 
Kcetloldo.  Chapter  XXlfli—  tflsee.ee Peculiar  to  Women.  Chapter  XXIV. — fheee.ee  IVoull.i  to  Men.  Oliaptvr  XXV. — Meelurhetlnn. 

Chapter  XXVI.— sterility  end  ftupoieoce.  Cheplot  XXVII _ -WuUhiot.  o(  which  tlorn  tnlelil  bo  buld.  Che,  ter  XXV1U. — A  lfaniiy 

Harried  Life— llow  Sernred. 

The  honk  Ik  a  haudeont.  Stvei.  uud  root.lns  over  Hill  r-nKere,  with  more  fhen  IDO  Illoef  ration.,  end  !»  Bold  at  tho 

follow  lug  url  me  tEuirM.b  ihilli.  beveled  boarde,  (lit  aide  and  bark,  ,3|  l.rethcr,  nuriukled  e-direa, 
S3.&0  t  Half  Tuekey  Irtftreeeo,  marbled  rd(re,  (lit  back.  S  t- 

•CSeilt  toy  mall,  ... .  u re  1 ,  sealed,  to  eey  eddreta.  on  reeelyt  of  priors.  Mead  inonry  toy  ■*.  O. 
money  erder  or  rr(l»lrrrd  l<-t«r-r  at  our  risk.  ,tt.i:\IN  W.l.ti  nut,  io  whom  we  ofTerr  liberal 
terms.  Need pll  orders  und  npplicatluna  For  uta  Agency  to 

P.  O,  Box  2767.  Jt  S.  OGILVIK  &  CD,,  Publishers,  31  Boso  St,,  New  York. 


OLD  GOLD 


If  tho  readers  of  tho  Rural  New  Yorker  will  get 
out  their  old  gold,  old  nil  vur,  old  jvwt  lrv.  nnd  «•  ml  it 
by  mall  or  i'X|ire«»  lo  me,  l  will  aclut  them  by  return 
mall  a  certified  chuck  for  full  value  thereof- 

J.  II.  JOHNSTON,  no  BO NV  KKY.  N.  Y. 


TV  WATCH 

BUmiwIndor.  WarranU  u  RollAhlo.  Liven  to  uiiy  one 
who  will  get  8  BUbscriberd  for  the  bontSO- cents -n- year 
paper  in  the  world.  Sample enplcs  and  new  premium  list 
intuit.  Address  ACRICU  LTU  R  1ST, Raci ne,Wia. 


£avm  (Tonnes. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Arrest  the  Bees. — In  feeding  bees  for  win¬ 
ter  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  robbing.  I  was  just  called  into  ray  bee- 
yard  to  quell  a  ease  of  that  kind.  About  a 
dozen  colonies  had  discovered  a  weakness  in 
their  neighbor  and  would  have  destroyed  the 
colouy  in  a  short  time  had  I  been  absent.  I 
soon  had  them  under  control  by  covering  the 
affected  hive,  and  also  all  which  were  in  mis¬ 
chief,  with  bone  meal  sacks.  If  they  had  got 
a  good  start  the  175  colonies  would  have  made 
a  big  rumpus  and  it  would  have  been  hard  for 
one  man  to  handle  them.  0.  i>.  HERSHISER. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Chop  the  Stai.ks.— What  an  advantage  it 
is  to  have  manure  fine  when  vve  come  to  han¬ 
dle  it  in  the  spring.  I  am  satisfied  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  time  is  wasted  in  trying  to  fork 
over  manure  that  has  long  corn  stalks  in  it. 
You  never  can  take  a  good  forkful  unless  you 
clear  off  the  stalks  every  few  minutes.  I 
bothered  with  such  manure  for  a  good  many 
years  until  I  got  tired  of  handling  it.  Since 
then  I  have  run  all  my  stalks  through  the  cut¬ 
ter  and  the  gain  in  the  labor  of  handling  the 
manure  has  well  made  up  the  cost.  Besides, 
the  cattle  nave  eaten  more  of  the  fodder. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  f.  k. 


Carrots  for  Horses. — Nothing  pays  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  small  space  given  up  to  the  raising 
of  carrots.  Fed  to  horses  through  the  winter 
they  give  the  very  best  of  results.  They  are 
better  for  horses  than  any  other  kind  of  roots. 
Few  people  seem  to  know  how  much  horses 
will  enjoy  a  bite  of  some  green  food  during 
the  winter.  Those  who  do  know  it  have  dis¬ 
covered  one  of  the  great  secret^  of  keeping  a 
horse  in  health.  Give  a  horse  a  daily  ration 
of  chopped  carrots  during  the  winter  and 
grain  will  be  saved  and  the  horse  will  feel 
brighter.  Most  fanners  seem  to  think  that 
the  carrot  cannot  be  raised  except  by  hand 
culture,  and  consequently  it  will  not  pay  to 
meddle  with  them.  The  carrot  does  require 
hand  culture  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  root  crop,  but  a  first-rate  crop  can  be 
got  when  the  roots  ar«  set  one  foot  apart  in 
rows  two  feet  wide.  Try  a  small  patch  of 
carrots,  farmers,  and  see  if  they  don't  pay. 

Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.  s.  H.  si. 


Fruits  in  Colorado. — I  find  in  my  15 
years’  experience  in  this  region,  the  influence 
of  “altitude”  is  more  severe  on  the  adaptation 
of  trees  and  plants  than  “latitude.”  The 
peculiar  influence  of  our  perpetual  sunshine, 
our  system  of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  also 
opens  up  a  new  field  widely  different  from 
local  conditions  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Then  our  native  plants  and  trees  differ  in  gen- 
enal  appearance  from  the  Eastern  relatives. 

Denver,  Col.  d.  s.  g. 


Various  Suggestions. — I  should  be  pleased 
if  the  Rural  would  say  that  the  Lord  Palm¬ 
erston  Peach  is  a  bad  failure  in  this  section. 
It  is  time  that  it  was  killed  out.  If  planters 
would  try  novelties  with  caution  it  would  lie 
a  great  gain  to  the  country.  I  understand 
there  is  a  party  around  among  the  fanners 
selliug  a  new  peach  at  $1  per  tree.  If  there 
were  more  papers  taken  like  the  Bural,  this 
class  of  tree  agents  would  not  flourish  so  well. 
A  very  hard  year  ou  fruit.  The  Doyeuuc, 
Boussock  pear  cracked  so  as  to  be  worthless. 
Parsonage  also  cracked  badly.  Bartlett  and 
Beurre  D’ Anjou  are  fair  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  all  that  are  profitable  to  grow  for 
market.  N. 

Titusville  N.  Y. 


The  English  Sparrow's  came  on  in  full 
force  as  soon  as  my  Lady  grapes  began  to  ri¬ 
pen,  They  picked  and  destroyed  Ladies, 
Brightons,  Wordens  at  such  a  rate,  I  feared 
for  my  whole  crop.  But  I  mixed  some  meal 
with  Paris-green  and  hung  the  pail  on  my 
trellises  and  not  one  grape  has  since  been 
touched.  It  spoils  the  flavor  of  grapes  for 
sparrows  evidently.  E.  F.  ROWELL. 

Cliuton,  N.  Y. 

The  Rural’s  cartoons  are  very  strong. 
These  pictures  are  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  paper.  Wo  have  the  pictures  in  mind  long 
after  the  papers  have  been  filed  away. 

Prince  Edwards  Co. ,  Va.  n.  calkins. 


Northwestern  Arkansas  is  noted  for  its 
fruit,  and  considering  the  fact  that  it  has 
only  been  five  or  six  years  since  it  was  opened 
up  by  railroads,  St  has  made  good  progress; 
that  is,  for  a  Southern  State.  A  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  our  fruit  was  made  nud  scut  to  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  at  Boston. 
We  need  experienced  growers  from  the  North 
and  East  to  develop  the  industry  properly. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  A.  w.  c. 


I 


CONSUMPTION 


CONSUMPTION 


FOUTZ 


FOUTZ 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Uso 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


UCK-THORN 
ARB  FENCE. 

A  tUt  strip  of  Solid  Sleet,  r*  men  wide. 
Twisted.  Plain  to  be  seen.  Saudi  barbs, 
only  inch  apart,  h'fl'ective.  SAFE. 
Handsome.  Lasting,  Cheap.  Easy 


AND  IMPROVED  FARM  MACHINERY. 

Improved  Steam  Engines.  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw-Pre¬ 
serving  Threshers,  La  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows,  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes  Steel 
Land  Rollers, Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steam¬ 
ers,  etc,  Send  for  Ill.  Catalogue.  Established  1830.] 
WUEELEK  .t  il CLICK  CO.,  Albany.  New  Turk, 
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Wmm  MANURE  SPREADERS 

A  FARM  WAGONS  ant -«r 

rwvM,  rhe  Cheapest  Spreader  out  and  the 

■  only  hind  that  can  be 
to  alii  iT.eont. 

raw  Stackers 

Monarch  Fannins  Mills,  t'ora  Shellers, 
Feed  Cutters,  etc.  All  are  warranted.  Prices 
mailed  free. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 


Mrs.  Halls,  8  State  St., 
Leicester,  England,  says: 
“My  little  boy,  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  was  attended  by 
two  doctors  for  mouths, 
and  given  up  as  incurable. 
They  said  he  had  a  Wast¬ 
ing  Disease,  and  could  not 
live.  He  was  so  weak  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  about 
on  a  cushion.  I  had  a  book 
from  Mr.  Woolley,  Chem¬ 
ist,  Sparkeuhoe  St.,  about 
Piso's  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  and  thought  I  would 
try  a  bottle.  The  effect  it 
had  on  my  child  was  won¬ 
derful.  He  has  taken  eight 
bottles,  and  is  perfectly 
cured  and  healthy.” 


THE  PODLTRYJJOHTHLi 

Conducted  by  T.  M,  Ferrii* 

Best  HI«ga*lne  of  Its 
kind.  £1.25  per  year. 
Sample  copies,  12c. 
Address  I’KRR IS  PI  BL1M1INU  CO 
481  Broadway,  Albany,  Pi.  Y. 


N  U.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 

Mention  Rural  New-Ycrkku. 


“GET  TIIE  BEST.” 

The  BLANCHARD 

DAIRY  GOODS. 


THE  BLANCHARD  CHURN. 

Continues  to  combine  more  desirable  qualities 
than  any  other  make  or  kind.  It  has  never 
been  beaten  in  any  fair  competitive  trial, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality  ot  butter  made. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
churns  without  dashers  do  not  make  any  more 
or  better  butter  than  those  having  them.  It 
is  not.  true  that  “concussion”  gives  a  better 
motion  to  the  cream  than  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  dasher,  such  as  is  found  m  the  Blan¬ 
chard  Chum. 

No  other  form  of  churn  is  as  easy  to  clean, 
has  so  few  angles  or  corners,  has  every  part  of 
the  interior  so  visible  and  easy  of  access,  is  so 
convenient  for  removing  the  butter,  is  more 
easily  operated,  makes  belter  granulated  but¬ 
ter,  takes  up  so  little  space  in  a  room,  is  as 
simply  constructed,  is  made  of  such  perfect 
stock  and  careful  workmanship. 

Our  two  styles  of  FACTORY  CHURNS 
have  a  world- wide  reputation,  !.>eing  used  in 
every  one  of  the  United  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  in  many  foreign  countries.  We 
make  all  sizes.  Send  for  circulars. 

Our  new  FACTORY  BUTTER  WORKER 
is  a  success.  It  employs  the  only  correct  prin¬ 
ciple  of  direct  and  pmverful  pressure.  It 
may  be  operated  by  either  hand  or  power. 
We  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  supply 
promptly  the  large  demand  for  it. 

Our  new  BUTTER  PACKAGE  is  conceded 
to  be  the  handsomest  and  best  cheap  package 
made.  We  send  samples  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  request  and  four  cents  to  pay  postage. 

We  are  handling  largely  the  German  Parch¬ 
ment  Dairy  Paper,  and  can  supply  any  quan¬ 
tity  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Our  PRINT  BUTTER  CARRIERS  are 
made  with  the  same  great  care  as  our  other 
goods,  and  are  just  wbat  is  needed  for  dairy¬ 
men  who  send  priuts  to  market.  Two  styles 
and  ten  sizes  made. 

Besides  these  specialties  we  now  furnish 
everything  needed  in  a  complete  Creamery  or 
Butter  Factory. 

Write  to  us  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS, 

Established  ISIS.  CONCORD,  N.  H. 


CHICK-CHICK-ER-RE-KEE! 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 


Prevents  Gapes.  Prevents  Roup. 
Prevents  Cholera.  Prevents  Egg-Eating. 

If  your  Grocer.  Druggist,  Feed  Store,  Seedsman  or 
Country  Storekeeper  does  not  sell  it,  have  h im  to  get  it 
for  you.  He  can  retail  a  Six  pound  box  for  Sfi  cents. 
If  he  does  not  get  it,  send  me  ONE  DOLLAK  and  1  will 
ship  you  a  3dpound  box. 

S.  S.  MYERS,  Patentee, 

629  N-  Front  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

fylT  IS  NO  POWDER.  ONE  TRIAL  WILL  CON¬ 
VINCE  YOU.  TRY  IT: 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE. 


Unique,  Novel  and  Imposing,  Large.  Persistent  Milk¬ 
ers.  Circular  Free.  H.  B  RICHARDS.  Easton,  Pa. 


15,000  Chickens,  Ducks, 

Turkeys,  Geese,  &  Pheasants, 

Were  hatched  and  raised  by  the  ''INTERNATIONAL” 
INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  on  W.  R.  Vauderbilt. 
Esq.'s  Poultry  Farm  this  season.  Greatest  success 
known  of  Artificial  Incubation-  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  or  10  cents  and  get  valuable  advice  and  reel  pea 
for  making  best  foods  for  raising  Chickens,  Docks, 
etc.  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  AGENTS— l wUl 
give  exclusive  territory  for  sale  of  above  patented 
machines  to  responsible  pare ea.  and  allow  manufac¬ 
ture  of  .-ante,  except  the  mechanical  ports,  which  will 
be  supplied  by  oio  at  reasonable  prices.  Hardware 
dealers  and  others  eon  make  this  a  very  proiltabJe 
investment.. 

GU  IS.  I..  MARSHALL,  Pateutee. 

CEDAR  GROVE.  NEW  JERSEY. 

Chester  Whites,  Poland  Registered 

Chinas,  and  Imported  Berkshire*  a 
j-gW/TOX SsP  specialty.  Reliability  guaranteed. 
"'Vfc.Iw  '  Write  for  informallon  to  C.  H. 

WARRINGTON,  Box  38  West 
'"to  **"  CEESTES.  Pa.  Iam  Memberof  the 

“Assoc’d  Brov  tiers  of  Chester  Whites  of  Chester  Co.” 

Filling’s  Pat.  Coin  Silver  Milking  Tubes 

for  sores  and  obstructed  teats  and  hard  milking  cows, 
postpaid.  5tlc.caeb;S2-=*tof  4.  G.  P.  PILLING. 
Circulars  free.]  101  S.  Train  St.,  Phuadeuthia,  Pa. 

HALSTED’S  DUPLEX  CENTENNIAL 

: _  ii  a  t  o  r  s. 

Twelve  years’  unvarying  success.  Also  Brooders 
thatare  warranted.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Uius.  Ctr. 
A.  31.  Ilaisted,  Aaeut,  Pox  250.  RYE,  N.  Y. 

^outhern-Hred  .Terseys 

No  disease  here;  get  the  best.  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves; 
Heifers  In  calf,  t.nu  Bull*  ready  for  service,  of  the  Coo- 
massle  and  other  noted  strain*,  and  from  the  prize 
herd  at  West  Virginia  Stale  Fair.  1885.  and  at  Virginia 
state  Fair  for  the  past  ten  years.  Shropshire  sheep, 
Berkshire  and  Jersey  Red  Swine,  and  Poultry  of  all 
the  lrndlng  varieties.  Address 
HOWE  i  I'O.’S  Co-operative  Stock  Farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  ileal.  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  3Iass. 

HIGH-CLASS  BLUE  and  BLUE  CHECKERED  FAN 
TAIL  PIGEONS  and  Antwerp  Carriers  for  Sate.  Send 
for  prices  to  A.1>.Leonaiid,  Mansfield,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN  FREISIAN  CATTLE 

IMPORTED  AND  HOME  BRED. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAT. 

"The  finest  herd  this  season.”— Dr.  Farrington,  IT.  S. 
Quarantine  Station,  N,  J. 

"Asa  herd,  away  up.r  up!!  up! Dudley  Miller 
Esq.,  Oswego,  N.  t  . 

\ oung  tows;  Yearling*  with  calf.  Yearling  Bulls 
and  Spring  Calves.  Prime  Stock.  No  fancy  prices.  We 
rneau  business.  O.  It'.  Tit  >  VTso.S  d-  su.v, 

STELTON.  N.  J..  P.  R.  U. 


1-5  Thoroughbred  31eriuo  Rams,  bred  for  size 
and  length  of  Staple.  Also  recorded  sh<  rt  Horn  Cattle 
One  red  two  year  old  Bull;  a  good  one.  Aud  bull 
calves.  For  prices  and  peeliirree  address  with  stump. 

W.  s  MOURE.  111.  Upton,  >.  Y. 

DOGS,  Ferrets,  Rabbits,  Gulneu  pigs.  Maltese  Cats, 
Birds.  Funev  Poultry,  Pigeons  Price  list  for  stamp. 
WESTERN  FANl  I.  .  .  SCY ,  Si,  U  >  I  IS,  M  i  -. 

nnur  uril  For  Poultry,  Granulated  Bonoaud 
nllrtr  Mr  A  Crushed  oyster  Shell*.  Send  for  Price- 
UlkMUiij^  York  Chemical  Works.  York,  Pa. 

PRESSEY’S  brooder. 

The  cheapest  and  the  best.  Haiumontin  tnenbat 
ors,  two  sizes,  Sr.’S  and  »15.  Laugsh&n  Fowls  and  F.ggs 
for  sale,  utviil.im  free. 

G.  W.  PKKSSEY,  HaMMONToN,  N.  J. 

INCUBATOR  SK  ’  id 

NEW  ERA  M’F’G  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CATTLE 

FEEDING  machine 

,  Crushing  Com  with  Shuck 

0,1  of  off  wot  nr  dry.  hard  or 
ntSsy  Y  y  ■'  i  soft,  at  the  rate  of  UW  bushels 
tfyL-  pur  hour  with  two  horse  power. 

fijf- -  V7  Circulars  t  ree.  Address 

//!  E.  A.  PORTER  &  BROS. 

Snjr  ~~  1  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 


Chased  King. 

By  mail . 20  cents 


Rvumnnd  *‘2t  wnto I  Wedding  King. 
By  mail . 25  cents  |  By  mail..  ,...15  cent* 


\\  e  warrant  all  the  *bove  rings  and  buttons  i 
to  be  best  13k.  Solid  rolled  Gold.  Money  will  beg 
cheerfully  refunded  if  g.-t-ds  are  not  exactly  as  ■ 
we  represent  them.  These  rings  ure  regular  one  ■ 
1  and  two  dollar  goods,  nut  we  send  any  or  all  of 
g  the  Above  at  the  special  prices  given  under  each 
i  article,  in  onier  to  Introduce  our  great  illustrated 

■  catalogue  of  jewellery,  which  will  Be  sent  free 
with  the  gix-ds.  Postage  stamps  taken  the  same  g 
os  cash.  Goods  sent  to  any  Post  Office  in  then 
United  States,  but  no  goods  sent  t<  Canada. 

i  Mention  this  paper  and  address  your  orders  to 

■  J.  LYNN  A  CO..  7U9  Broadway.  NF.M  YORK. 


FOR  DAIRY,  FARM  UNO  HOUSEHOLD. 

t  Frank’s  American  Wonder  Machine. 

Highest  medals  from  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  New  York:  Burlington  County 
Agricultural  Society, 

The  finest  granular  butter  can  be 
made  from  one  pint  to  the  largest  quan 
ilty  of  fresh  milk  or  cream  in  two  min¬ 
utes  The  remainder  of  the  milk  (but¬ 
termilk!  mains  all  Its  sweetness,  and 
can  be  used  with  coffee,  ten,  etc.  Tbe 
machine  products-  so  to  130  per  cent, 
mors  butter  than  other  churns  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk.  The  same  re¬ 
sults.  whether  churning  In  mid-winter 
.  or  during  the  dogs  days,  always  come# 

the  Quest  granular  butter  to  two  to  three  minutes. 

No.  I,  SR  No.  2,  *10;  No. 3.  *00; No.  1.  *Su,  C.O.  D. 

Packing  and  boxing  10  per  cent,  extra.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular*.  Agents  Wanted- 

F.  A.  FK  INK,  Patentek  &  Sole Manufacttrer, 
Principal  Offlo:  816  Fast  Shi  Street,  Now  York. 


House  Built  Free  canvasser 

who  takes  a  given  number  of  subscriptions  for  our 
grand,  new  book  "  Beautiful  Homes.”  For  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  picture  of  house  address  Agents  Dept.,  of  the 

Co-Operative  Building  Plan  Ass’n,63  B’dway,  New  York 

EBSTER’S 

Unabridged  Dictionary, 


A  DICTIONARY, 

118,000  Word3,  3000  Engravings,  a 

GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

of  20,000  Titles,  and  a 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

BebooV  .iod  0f  neariy  j 0,000  Noted  Persons, 

Fireside.  ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

Contains  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more 
Illustrations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

G.4  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 

a  $to  pagahuh  viOLiir  for  $3.50. 

Br  Failure  of  *  great 

bought  !*sue  Free.  xMf 

dock.  They  are  _ Si/ 

beautiful  Violin*,  of  fine  tone  and  finish.  Sr 

Italian  strings,  fine  peg*,  inlaid  pearl  foil-pipee,  fine  how.  ivory 
and  slivered  Brov  in  violin  box.  Instruction  Book.  558  piece* 
music,  alt  for  $3.50  Satntaetioii  or  rnonev  rcfor.ord.  A 
better  outfit  cannot  hr  pmvhaxed  elsewhere  for  S|0  G  H  W 

BAT  ES,  importer,  |06  Sudbury  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  ' 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  655.) 

A  Stithy  of  Experiments. — The  habitual 
render  of  agricultural  periodicals  cannot  fail 
to  have  often  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
experiments  therein  recorded  in  relation  to  the 
growing  of  crops  and  to  nil  departments  of 
farm  work  are  frequently  contrary  in  their 
results.  This  is  the  case  even  with  State  and 
National  reports  wherein  men  show  forth  their 
conclusions,  who  devote  their  lives  to  this  work 
and  are  supposed  to  conduct  their  operations 
with  the  utmost  care.  Take  as  au  Instance  the 
experiment  often  made  to  determine  the  kind 
of  seed  which  will  produce  the  largest  yield  in 
potato  growing.  Numberless  individuals  have 
attempted  to  solve  this  problem.  They  have 
planted  the  seed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
given  each  plot,  according  to  their  own  state¬ 
ment,  equal  soil  and  culture,  carefully  meas¬ 
ured  the  produce  and  obtained  to  their  satis¬ 
faction  the  truth  they  sought.  Such  is  the 
procedure  in  each  separate  case.  But  when 
wo  compare  the  results,  uatu rally  expecting 
them  to  agree,  what  do  we  find?  Why,  that 
Farmer  Brown,  a  practical  agriculturist,  lias 
concluded  that  largo  whole  potatoes  are  best, 
that  Partner  Jones  found  the  seed  end  was 
host,  that,  Prof.  Jackson  got  the  largest  re¬ 
turns  from  single  eyes,  and  that  Prof.  John¬ 
son  satisfied  himself  that  if  they  were  cut  so 
that  each  eye  was  connected  with  the  center 
the  heaviest  yield  would  l>e  produced.  Still 
different  results  were  obtained  by  other  par¬ 
ties.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  question  sought 
to  be  determined  is,  after  all  this  effort,  still 
unanswered.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  experiments 
for  if,  as  pre-supposed  and  claimed,  tbo  condi¬ 
tions  of  each  were  alike,  the  results  would 
have  been  alike,  for  this  is  a  natural  law. 
Now  what  was  wrong?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  conditions  were  not  the  same,  hence  the 
variance  in  the  results?  The  soil,  the  culture, 
the  climate,  or  more  accurately  weather,  dif¬ 
fered.  Perhaps  it,  was  some  very  small  thing 
that  turned  the  balance.  Any  way  the  method 
was  faulty  and  the  reason  it  was  so  was  be¬ 
cause  the  various  experimenters  failed  to  con¬ 
duct  their  operations  under  like  conditions. 
And  it  Is  obviously  necessary  that  they  should 
have  done  so  in  order  to  obtain  farts  of  any 
definiteness  or  value.  It  may  be  said  that 
t  hey  could  not  control  every  condition ;  well 
then  they  had  host  lot  tho  experiment  alone, 
for  until  they  could  do  so  their  efforts  were 
useless.  jayhawker. 

Kansas. 

Codling  Moth  in  Idaho.— Until  within  the 
last  two  years  a  wormy  apple  was  never  seen 
in  this  county ;  last,  season  one  orchard  in  this 
vicinity  was  quite  seriously  infested  with  tho 
codling  moth.  This  season  the  plague  is  still 
more  widely  spread  and  wo  fear  that  our 
Idaho  pears  are  damaged ;  otherwise  they  will 
bo  very  fine.  J-  h.  e. 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 


The  past  summer  has  been  very  dry,  giving 
tho  laboring  man  very  few  idle  days  since 
spring  begun,  and  also  affording  many  tho  op- 
port, unity  of  obtaining  a  good  well  of  water, 
if  they  will  only  exert  themselves  in  tbo  right 
direction,  and  not  bo  content  to  drive  their 
stock  a  mile  or  more,  and  content  themselves 
with  drinking  out  of  a  half-covered  well 
which  is  tho  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  filth. 
1  think  the  cartoons  which  tho  Rural  is  giv¬ 
ing  every  now  and  thou  should  wako  some 
people  up;  I  might,  say  all  of  us,  for  there  are 
few  but  can  take  a  good  lesson  out  of  them 
They  will  teach  more  than  the  same  amount 
of  reading  matter.  J.  m.  w. 

Fernhili,  Ontario. 


West  Michigan  Fruits. — The  varieties  of 
small  frutt«  which  require  winter  promotion 
here  nro  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  some 
varieties  of  grape-vines,  as  tho  Niagara.  To 
protect  the  strawberries  over  winter  cover 
lightly  with  manure.  Bend  the  raspberries 
and  grape-vines  down  carefully  with  the 
foot,  and  cover  lightly  with  straw  or  man¬ 
ure.  I  would  raise  the  hardy  variety  of 
fair  quulity  which  required  no  winter  pro¬ 
tection,  rather  then  the  bettor  quality  requir¬ 
ing  winter  protection.  It  is  sometimes  ad¬ 
visable  to  allow  shoep  and  hogs  to  run  In  ap¬ 
ple  orchards,  It  is  undesirable  to  have  a 
growth  of  grass  or  grain  of  any  kind  iu  au  or¬ 
chard.  Tbo  future  of  tho  fruit  business  is 
very  favorable,  gradually  increasing  every 
year.  The  principal  fruits  raised  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  are  peaches,  apples,  grapes  and  rasp¬ 
berries.  Five  hundred  tons  of  grapes  aro 
yearly  shipped  in  1,500,000  packages. 

Law'ton,  Mich.  F.  0.  L. 

( Continued  on  page  657.) 


OtB  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latent  I  mprovod,  UlieiipcHt 
nml  Heat  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  and  Packing  hex  below  frost,  will  not 
ftWise  costs  but  little  more  than  a  wood  pump,  State 

deuthof  well.  FIELD  FORCE  mil1  CO., 

Lock  port,  N.  Y, 


OVER  THE  FALLS  I 


THE  FATE  INVITED  BY  A  HEAD¬ 
STRONG  YOUNG  MAN  1 


A  LIKE  FATALITY  INEVITABLE  TO  ALL  WHO 
IGNORE  REASONABLE  PRECAUTIONS. 


On  one  of  our  perfect  summer  days,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  young  man  apparently  a  stranger, 
left  Grand  Island,  iu  Niagara  River,  for  an 
hour’s  fishing.  Ho  rows  for  a  time  vigorously 
down  stream,  and  casts  out  his  line,  but  be¬ 
coming  tired  of  tho  recreation,  then  be  quietly 
drops  into  a  dreamy  mood,  half  awake  and 
half  asleep,  in  his  enjoyment  of  perfect  case. 

As  he  listlessly  drifts  in  tho  steady  breeze 
and  current,  the  smooth  and  glassy  water 
gives  him  no  alarm. 

As  tho  boat  nears  the  right  bank  a  man 
hastens  towards  him  from  a  field  near  by,  ges¬ 
ticulating  frantically,  trying  to  attract  his  at¬ 
tention  and  pointing  down  the  river, 
SHOUTING 

with  might  and  main  in  his  efforts  to  make 
himself  heard.  The  voyager,  a  little  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  spectacle,  flushes  farther  out  into 
tho  stream  again,  forgetting  all,  but  wonder¬ 
ing  why  this  unsought  for  stranger  should 
presume  to  disturb  him  in  his  enjoyments. 
He  can  see  no  occasion  for  such  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Suddenly  the  river  narrows,  the  current 
grows  stronger,  and  the  boat  is  borne  rapidly 
onward.  It  has  entered  the  rapids  I 

Too  late  tho  man  becomes  aware  of  his 
peril.  He  seizes  the  oar  and  now  begins  a 
hopeless  struggle  with  the  rushing,  roaring 
waters.  The  cold  perspiration  flows  down  his 

BLANCHED  CnEEK, 

and  his  eyes  assume  a  glassy,  staring  gaze  as 
he  descends.  The  oars  drop  from  his  nervous 
and  paralyzed  hands.  Miseries  of  agony  and 
despair  are  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  awful 
cataract.  Round  and  round  iu  the  rapids 
the  little  boat  in  its  feebleness  is  hurled,  but 
always  onward  and  downward  I  It  is  poised 
for  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  tho  precipice, 
and  then  disappears  forever  in  tho  whirlpool  I 

His  friends  learn  Inter  how  indifferently 
he  drifted  into  danger,  how  ho  ignored  the 
warning  from  the  stranger,  and  that,  because 
it.  came  from  a  stranger,  though  with  every 
appeuraneo  of  truth  aud  honesty,  the  victim 
preferred  to  rest  undisturbed. 

So  it  is  with  many  of  tho  little  ills  of  the 
present  time.  The  trouble  goes  smoothly 
and  rapidly  onward.  To  people  indifferent, 
to  their  surroundings  in  the  happiness  of  life, 
these  ills  have  no  comparison  with  tho  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  are  about  them.  The  condition 
of  disordered  kidneys,  that  become  so,  surely 
but  Stealthily  and  fatally,  is  yet  looked  upon 
at  first  with  much  indifference.  These  organs 
with  their  few  nerves,  do  not  themselves  con¬ 
tinually 

BOUND  THE  ALARM, 

but  warn  us  in  every  other  part  of  the  body 
that  something  is  wrong. 

If  a  decayed  tooth  causes  us  one  night’s 
sleeplessness  we  give  it  attention  by  extract¬ 
ing  or  repairing  it.  The  blood  that  flows  to 
tho  maiden’s  check  will  not  add  to  her 
beauty  unless  it  has  lioen  purified  by  the  kid¬ 
neys;  but  many  foolishly  expect  that  health 
can  bo  kept  up  with  tho  same  blood  that 
passes  through  the  diseased  kidneys  that  does 
through  the  healthy  kidneys.  Those  organs 
ilrst  overtaxed,  then  slightly  inflamed,  then 
slightly  ulcerated,  later  become  putrifled  with 
corruption  itself.  In  them  there  is  no  pain 
and  no  alarm,  yet  we  have  time  and  again 
published  tbo  warning  from  the  proprietors 
of  Warner’s  safe  cure,  but  because,  perhaps, 
it  was  u  paid-for  warning  it  has 

GONE  BY  MANY  UNHEEDED, 
the  same  as  tho  warning  from  tho  stranger  on 
the  bank  of  tho  river.  It  causes  a  moment’s 
thought  and  anxiety,  and  then  the  people 
settle  back  and  place  their  confidence  iu  tho 
medical  profession  which  protends  to  excel  iu 
hundreds  or  diseases,  forgetting  that  old  say¬ 
ing,  “  A  Jack  at  ail  trades  is  master  of  none.” 
They  are  like  tho  dissatisfied  dog  over  tho 
bone,  who  knows  bo  cannot.  ciTnsume  Mu* 
same,  yet  ho  lights  and  growls  at  any  one  that 
may  appear  to  trespass  upon  his  rights. 

Bo  it  is  with  tho  medical  profession.  They 
know  that  they  cannot  cure  ad  vanced  kidney 
diseases,  aud  when  its  wasting  corruption  is 
about  ended  they  then  to  excuso  themselves 
pronounce  it  Bright’s  Disease.  As  near  ns  we 
can  learn  from  tho  public  investigation,  given 
to  the  public  by  tho  proprietors  of  Warner’s 
safe  cure,  and  from  other  reliable  sources, 
there  is  no  point  in  this  disorder  that  is  called 
Bright’s  Disease  until  it  has  reached  a  fatal 
development  and  at  such  a  time  there  is  but 
little  to  be  done.  It  is  useless  to 

CATCH  UP  Tint  OARS 

or  cry  out  in  our  despair  then,  but  when  the 


first  symptoms  of  disordered  kidneys  become 
apparent,  bo  they  over  so  Blight,  it  is  really 
tho  beginning  of  Bright’s  Disease.  It  is  then 
that  tho  proper  remedies  must  be  used,  and 
we  should  not  sit  listlessly  and  glide  indiffer¬ 
ently  forward,  looking  upon  tho  warning 
with  indifference  or  contempt. 

We  often  receive  benefit  from  strangers 
wbo  are  better  acquainted  with  a  subject  than 
others  who  pretend  and  do  not  know,  and 
who,  because  of  their  inability,  try  to  deaden 
our  sense  of  danger  because  it  is  beyond  their 
power  to  assist. 

Why  should  we  bo  thus  blinded  and  ignore 
tho  warning  of  tho  stranger  which  cannot  be 
disputed  and  is  true  ? 

We  give  tho  foregoing  thoughts  thus  forci¬ 
bly  in  tho  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may 
tako  warning  before  they  are  in  the  cataract 
and  it  is  too  late.  Do  not  think  the  stranger’s 
warning  is  always  worthless,  even  if  it  may 
seem  to  be  given  for  a  selfish  reason. 


FALL  PLANTINC. 

Wo  offer  tho  largest.  and  nnwt  com¬ 
plete  general  stock  in  tho  U  S.,  bo- 
Frnit  A  Ornamental. eidoB  many  Novel  ties.  Catalogues 
Rent  to  all  regular  customers,  I  ree. 
To  others :  No.  1,  Fruits,  l(k>,  ;  No  2, 
Ornamental  Ttoes.  etc.,  Illustrated, 
Uxi  ;  No.  8,  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
Wholesale;  No.  B,  Roses.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NL Its  KK  IKK,  RO<IIESTKK.Ncn  York. 


TREES 

Frail  A  Ornamental. 

ROSES 

GRAPE  VINES 


CTERLING  WORTH  AND  QUALITY 

O  has  made  HIJIST’S  tho  moat  pomifftr  brand  I 
rr  Sow  them  and  you  will  u»o  mine  but  III,  IN.  I  ’N. 
(SATISFACTION  IS  GUAUANTKKD  or  money 
refunded.  Garden  Guide  mailed  on  application. 

ROBERT  BUIST ,  JR., 

Seed  Grower.  PHILADELPHIA. 


GROWERS,  IMPORTERS,  AND  DEALERS  IN 

SEEDS. 


GARDEN,  FIELD,  FLOWER,  and  TREE 

BULBS,  etc. 

Catalogues  on  application,  mailed  free. 

The  “Tliorburn”  Potato  has  proved  the  most  valuable  of  all  Early  Potatoes.. 


J.M.  Thorburn  b  C&t/5 John  Sr  NewYork. 


BUY  NORTHERN  CROWN  SEEDS. 

WANTED:— The  Nmtiesor  100,000  Farmers  and 
Gardners  to  mail  them  Our  Fall  Catalogue  of 


CRASS  AND  CLOVER  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Largest  and  most.  Complete  Stock  Of  Flowers, 
Vegetables  and  Farm  Seeds  In  America. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER,  Seed  Crower,  Box  F.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


ENGLISH  CLEMATIS. 


20  beautiful  kinds.  All  hardy.  For  terms  and  deacrlntlon 
lid  dross  D.  (!.  VVILDEY,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


V-A.TM-E'TTTIS  OB’ 

47Q  FRUITTREES, 
J  I  v)  VINES.  PLANTS,  etc. 

Apple,  I’rar,  Peach, Cherry,  Plum, 
Qnlnor,  Hlrawhrrry,  Kanpherry, 
Blackberry,  C’nrrant*,  Grapes, 
l.mmr  berries,  Ao.  Nnnd  furOstnlogaa 
J.  8.  COLL1MS,  Mmirr*t<i*»n,  N.  J. 


ON’T  BUY  1 

DUTCH 

BULBS 

Ao„  until  you  have  received  our 

FALL  CATALOG  UK. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Lilies,  Fancy  Crassos, 
s  Terra  Cotta  Ware,  Ac. 
WNI.  H.  SMITH, 

1 1018  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EVERGREENS 

25  vnriotius :  FORKHT  TllEES, 
80  van  ottos,  all  sizes.  Prices  Dora 
50  cents  nor  1000  up.  Si)  variation 
of  THEE  NEEl>H.  Lowest  1’rloen, 
[Largest  Block  and  tlrnuUmt.  Vnrio- 
1 1 y  In  America,  Largo  Trees  for 
Street  aud  Park  Planting  In  great 
variety  by  Hot  carload.  Wholesale  Lists 
UKO.  ri.NNKY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co., 


Peach  Trees 


Worked  on  Natural  Stock a 

An  Immense  stock  Including 
Ol.OHK.  FORD'S  SATE, 
IWSK.H,  YKUjOW  MYS¬ 
TERY.  TONO-PA,  JAPAN 
HANDY,  Ac  Descriptions, 
hints  <>n  Peoc-li  Culture,  and 
low  price*,  and  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  arid  plants  of  till 
kinds  mailed  uppllrntii* 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  t.iTTLK  ftfLVKH,  .V.  J. 
Introducer  Ifli  in  tin  >u  th  strawberry  and  Erie  Black  berry, 


UTTAI  \|  TT  This  gave  the  largest  yield  of  any  po- 
1,1 1,1  ■  1  taut  tented  on  <>ur  experimental  farm 
PIYF  ATil  hist  season,  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
1.210 bu».  iieroere.  R.  N.  Y..IUaul,im. 
Send  postul  to  originator  tor  N  kw  Potato  Catalogue. 
Address  E.  K.  STINK, 

Gnynhouu  Falls,  Ohio. 

J.W.  Adams  &  Co,  Spri  ugfiold,  Mass, 

Small  Fruit  plants  of  extra  quality  by  mull. 

The  Now  Springfield  Thornless  Raspberry. 

bee  Rural  Now  Yorker  of  April !)  Catalogues  free. 

TDCCC  Autumn  IsthnhcMt  time  to  plant.  Send 
I  nttu.  for  Catalogue.  PUTNEY  A  WOOD 
WARD.  /‘KENTWOOD,  N.  Y. 

rnrrp  globe  and  other  PEACH,  BMTTH’S  CIDER 

|  aud  other  APPLES.  Maple.-.,  Itluek  Walnut, 

Cut  a  I  pa.  Evergreens,  Currant,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries.  Osage  Mage  Hedge  Plants.  OKNF.RAK 
A  U  Mi  Kit  Y  STi  H'K  at  low  prices  Writ*-  for  want*. 

JOSIAII  A.  ICO HF.lt Tt*. 

Malvern.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


DT API!  TDCCC  sou, 00<»  YEAR  OLD 
rtAuH  Inrto  and  .1  (ink mu  hided. 

1 00,000  AITl.K  Tit  KKS  Aiming  which  can  be  found 
kinds  suited  to  all  sections,  Including  till  new  unit .  Id 
stumtard  sort*.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  I'niit  trees 
and  general  nuree'g  slock  mailed  free  W  M.  1‘KTKlia 
&  boss.  WHS  LEV  STATS’,  WuRCUESTKR  CO.,  UIK 

HAM  Pl- K  P  A  C  K  A  G  E.  Three  el,ol.-e  IB  >S  KS  ,  >r 
throe  CONCORD  or  oue  ROGER-*  GRAPE,  wPh  >  ata- 
logue  anti  directions  for  culture,  by  mall,  for  M  eta. 

Will.  It,  IIKKD.  Clitnnhoraourg,  Pa. 


MHW  AWD  RAH  FI 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Oroliltls,  Dutch  lluIbH,  eto. 


NEW  FRUITS,  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  Strawberries,  etc.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

DllT*Tf  lit’ IjflH.  I.argo  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  In  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs,  I  team  Iful  Hothouse  Plants,  Roses,  Clematis, 
Ole.— well  grown,  cheap. 

Cntaloguoii  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  HAUL,  Washington,  D.  O. 


•WELL  TESTED  &  APPROVED# 

NEW,  VALUABLE, INDISPENSABLE  FRUITS. 

•Illustrated  Catalogue  on  application  to 

T.  V.  MIINHON,  Denison.  Tcxns  “ 


Tfoiwlnt*?  K  you  love  It  „ re  Flowers,  choicest 
nCUUCI  .  QnfUi  address  KLL1S  BROTHERS,  Keene, 
N.II.  It  will  ustonlsh  and  plcnso.  FKKK. 


GRAPEVINES 

Of  all  valuable  varieties,  ut  lowest  rates.  Empire 
State.  Diamond,  Jewel,  Niagara,  Delaware,  Wnraon, 
Lady,  Brighton.  Elvira,  Ives,  Conoord.  Jefferson.  Pook- 
J  Right  tt,  Moore’s  Early,  nud  hundreds  of  others,  new 
and  old.  Jessie  and  other  Mtruwlmrrlo*.  Blackberries 
Raspberries.  Currant*.  Lueretln  Dewberry,  etc. 

Catalogues  Tree.  GKO.  W,  CAMPBELL, 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


A  packet,  mixed  Tomato  Se«ds  (13  choice 
~  »J * “K5  Mw|v  ftt,q  (ate  kinds.)  Packet  mixed  Cub- 
tinge  Seeds  (9  choice  early  and  late  kinds),  ami  one  year 
subscription  to  the  "Farm  and  Harden  Review,"  a 
Journal  full  of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  fancy  stock, 
fco  ,  fflcta.  (silver  nr  postal  note.  Hi-  prompt,  It  will 
please  you.  F,  B.  M1LL8,  Tunas'  HILL.  ONON.  CO.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  T 

Small 


QUEEN  OF  FRUITS. 

c in  receipt  of  only  2ft  oeutn.  will  mall  you  post  paid, 
one  copy  of  "Culture  nn •Peach  t’op>  righted.”  Its 
value  cannot  be  estimated  Bv  (U'n  cull  tire  Peaches 
can  be  grown successfully,  blocking  nut  the  four  cans 
i-s  for  the  failure  of  Pearlies.  Those  Interested  til  tho 
growing  of  this  choice  and  valuable  fruit  should  not 
full  to  sand  for  culture  at  oueo.  Address 

F.  JU.  HALL,  TUOY,  OHIO.  MumiOO. 

Full  |  \Vn*hlngtnn  Territory  Fruit*  I  I8S7 

tiros  d’Ayen  Prune  Puyallup  Miunmo'h  (New)  and 
Champion  Goosoborrlrs.  Evergreen  Blackberry  and 
Red  Huckleberry.  Washing  ton  reil  dowering  Currant. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  M  OGI.E, 

PUYAU.WP,  W  l .S'//.  TF.R, 


I 


GROW 

Fruits. 


SKNT  FOH  FI  I  E  CENTS,  or  Five 
Names  of  Fruit  Growers  PIJTNEY 
&  WOODWARD,  BlUCtlTWoop,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  W.  MILES, 

MANUKACrirBEU  OF 

MENHADEN  OIL  .P  UlOH  CRAVE STAN- 
DAUD  FERTILIZEUS. 

Miles'*  Celebrated  llrituda. 

(TRADE  “I.  X.  L.”  MARK.) 

Ammoniuted  Hone  stnperplinnphitle.  Fish 
Brand,  Fish  and  Potash,  Dried  Fish  Guiuio.  "C”  Island 
tlliaun,  Acid  Fish.  Hair  Dry  Fish,  soul  Phosphate,  etc. 
These  Fertilisers  have  been  on  rile  markotfor  28  years, 
and  have  given  universal  satisfaction  on  all  crops  Iu 
the  several  Slates  from  Mai  tie  to  Mississippi.  A  medal 
wa*  awarded  at  Hie  American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York  City;  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  Atlanta.  Ga.j 
also  at  the  lNTBUNAViONit.  Kxiiiiittion  of  Fi«mctm:s, 
Losism,  Kao.,  1888,  two  modal*  and  two  dljilonms  of 
Uo*or,  Adibes* 

GKO.  W.  MILES,  Agent, 

Mlllord,  Conn.,  U.  8.  / 


SUPPLEMENT  Id  THE  RURAL  NEW- 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

( Continued  from  page  656.) 

Mantthf.  in  this  Winter.— I  wish  to  Impress 
upon  farmers  the  importance  of  applying 
stablo  manure  broadcast  in  Docombor  and 
January.  With  me  this  plan  is  very  success¬ 
ful.  Tt  is  ono  of  my  most  profitable  farm  op¬ 
erations.  The  soil  in  the  spring  Is  in  splendid 
condition  for  plowing.  Try  it.  Wo  must  all 
experiment  more  or  loss.  What  would  an¬ 
swer  50  years  ago  won’t  answer  now  in  many 
operations.  I  use  the  Kemp  manure-spreader 
and  consider  it  one  of  tho  greatest  labor-sav¬ 
ing  inventions  of  the  age.  J.  J.  mitchell. 

Morris  Co. ,  N.  J. 

“The  Coming  Fowl.” — I  only  keep  poultry 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  farm,  and  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  its  profits  and  pleasure.  I 
would  not  go  into  the  business  if  a  party 
would  stock  up  completely  and  give  it  to  me. 
It  is  worse  than  taking  care  of  twins.  Tho 
only  fowl  that  I  find  pays  is  tho  “  Downy,”  a 
brood  that,  I  have  been  six  years  brooding  to 
fix  their  pooul inri ties  short  wings  and  downy 
feathers.  I  have  them  so  that  they  cannot 
(ly  over  a  common  stone  wall.  I  was  in  Put¬ 
nam  County,  last  week,  at  the  Rey.  E.  B. 
Allen’s.  1  let  him  havo  some  last  year,  and  I 
found  his  Brown  U-ghornsand  Plymouth  Rocks 
shut  up  while  the  Downies  ran  at.  large  and 
ho  told  mo  that  they  had  not  gotten  into  his 
garden  once  thus  summer,  though  it  was  en¬ 
closed  only  by  a  low  stono  wall.  How  w  that 
for  tho  coming  fowl?  j.  v.  H.  N. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Cauk  in  Feeding  Cotton  seed  Meal.— It 
appears  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
feeding  cotton-seed  meal  to  cows.  To  exceed 
two  quarts  a  day  is  to  tread  on  dangerous 
ground.  Home  cows  may  stand  more  without 
injury,  but  this  amount  is  tho  limit  of  safety. 
Too  heavy  feeding  also  injures  the  quullty  of 
the  milk  product.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  a  very 
highly  nitrogenous  food,  its  nutritive  ratio  be¬ 
ing  about  ono  part  of  nitrogen  to  two  parts 
of  carbon,  or  about  twice  as  strong  as  a  prop¬ 
erly  balanced  ration  should  be.  Hence  the 
danger  in  feeding  it  in  large  quantities.  It 
should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with  some  bulky 
and  highly  carbouaceous  food  like  corn-stalks 
and  straw.  T.  d.  curtis. 

Down  with  Butter  Coloring. —The  South¬ 
ern  butter  makers  don’t  use  coloring;  they  call 
colored  butler  “painted  butter”  and  they  are 
right.  Lot  tho  next  dairy  show  insist  on  per¬ 
fect  purity  in  the  butter  offered  for  competi¬ 
tion  nod  set  a  flinty  face  against  adulteration. 
Dairymen  i  out  your  hay  in  its  first  bloom,  and 
your  corn  fodder  before  the  chlorophyll  is  de- 
comjioscd  by  frost  or  ripening,  and  the  bciuiti- 
ful  yellow  oil  of  it  is  destroyed.  Grow  man¬ 
gels  or  carrots  and  use  these  foods  in  tho  win¬ 
ter  and  fresh  green  pasture  or  fodder  in  tho 
summer,  and  you  will  not  need  to  “paint  your 
butter.”  H.  s. 

I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  havo  learned 
through  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Tho  in¬ 
struction  given  by  Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins  cannot 
be  prized  too  much.  I  would  like  to  express 
in  some  way  my  thanks  to  him,  and  have 
even  thought  of  writing  him  to  do  so.  I  wish 
ho  would  toll  us  about  the  Arctic  apple,  I 
can  have  a  few  cions  of  it  next  spriug,  if  it  is 
nice  for  home  use.  Most  Canadian  fruits  do 
not  do  well  that  I  have  tried.  I  think  those 
readers  of  the  Rural  who  follow  it  year  after 
year,  find  it  a  necessity  to  them,  and  respect  its 
editor  and  all  those  who  havo  contributed  val¬ 
uable  instruction  to  us,  until  their  names  be¬ 
come  familiar  and  dear,  like  those  of  old 
friends.  I  find  the  Ru  RAL  the  best  adapted  to 
my  wants  in  all  branches  of  farm  life  that  I 
find  among  ull  tho  best  agricultural  publica¬ 
tions.  1LATTIE  B.  COLBY. 

Merrimac  Co.,  N.  II. 

As  a  member  of  I',  of  H.,  please  accept  of 
my  thanks  for  the  frontispiece  of  April  9.  I 
hope  the  fraternity  will  acknowledge  such  a 
gift  in  n  handsome  manner.  Such  pictures 
should  find  a  place  on  every  Grauge  Hall 
walls  in  the  country  and  every  farmer’s  homo 
in  tho  land.  a.  w.  saundkrs. 

Plamvillo,  Conn. 


I  wish  to  say  right  hero  that  I  prize  you 
practical ,  sensible  paper  highly,  and  watel 
for  its  coming  impatiently,  and  devour  it 
contents  greedily.  It  is  just  the  paper  for  th 
masses.  West  as  wall  as  East.  p.  A  L 

Odell,  111. 

I  nAVK  taken  tho  Rural  New-Yorker  fo 
iJO  years,  besides  other  agricultural  papers, 
have  always  found  its  advice  souud,  its  rend 
ing  high-toned,  and  I  cannot  see  how  a  farme 
who  is  on  the  lookout  for  hia  own  interest 
can  afford  to  do  without  it  Bo  loug  as  1  liv 
ou  a  farm  I  intend  to  take  it.  w.  D.  D. 

Tpeuar,  Ohio. 


W,R  &C0’S 
IMPROVED 

BUTTER 

COLOR 


DAVI  SWING  CHURN 


Takes  ^ 

the  lead  r 

butter.  ^  .....  .. 

Better  than  a  Barrel  Chum. 

I  like  the  "Dftvls  Swing  Churn"  mnoh  better  than  a  barrel  chum  for  several  reasons.  Convenience  of  tilling, 
case  In  working,  no  stopping  to  draw  vent  plug,  with  consequent  spuUerlun  of  cream,  convenience  of  drawing 
off  water  and  buttermilk,  ami  its  being  as  handy  as  a  butter  bowl  In  which  to  salt  the  butter. 

St.  Albans,  Vt ,  Juno  12,  1885.  HENRY  BABCOCK. 

Better  Than  a  Barrel  Chum  or  Any  Other. 

I  like  the  “Davis  Swing  Churn,"  purchased  of  yottr  agent  last  spring.  I  have  been  In  the  business  twenty 
your>.,  ami  bnvo  used  the  Hnnburn  Chum,  the  Blanchard  Churn,  the  Fyler  Churn,  and  concluded  to  try  others, 
and  borrowed  a  barrel  churn  and  a  Davis  Swing  Churn  of  my  neighbors.  Tim  barrel  churn  is  a  good  churn,  but 
upon  trial  I  would  ruther  have  my  Davis  Swing  Churn  at  the  List  price  ($15)  than  the  barrel  as  a  present  If  I  had 
got  to  use  It  one  season.  K.A.  NORTON. 

Glover,  Vt.,  Jnly  27, 1886. 

After  a  Year's  Use  Find  It  Best.  Makes  More  Butter  Than  the  Square-Box  Churn. 

Being  still  urged  br  friends  to  put  In  a  hundred  gallon  square-box  churn,  I  did  so,  and  have  run  It  beside  my 
NO.  9  Davis  Swing  churn.  I  have  made  repealed  tests  by  mixing  time-ream  thoroughly  and  putting  half  Into  each 
churn.  In  every  Instance  the  Davis  awing  churn  has  made  tne  most  butter.  The  square  box  churn  Is  now  for 
sale.  L.  T.  HAZEN,  Proprietor  Island  View  Creamery. 

Haven  a  Mills,  N.  H.,  Juno  7,  1886.  (Mr.  Hasen  Is  Pres’l  ol  the  New  Eng,  Creamery  Ass'n. 

The  Best  of  Satisfaction  in  Factories. 

We  commenced  using  two  of  your  largest  size  "Davis  Swing  Churns"  In  December,  ISfQ,  and  they  have  given 
ua  perfect  satisfaction  In  every  respect.  AMHERST  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  AS  -’N'. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  July  15, 1885.  P.  P.  Alnswokth,  Tieasurcr. 

Easy  to  Fill  and  Empty. 

Wo  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  “Davla  Swing  Churn.”  Can  suggest  no  Improvement.  Works  well,  Is 
easy  to  clean,  rosy  to  fill  and  empty.  LEBANON  CREAMERY  CO. 

Lebanon,  Ct.,  July  20,  1885.  E.  M.  Huuchakd,  l’rcs. 

Produces  the  Nicest  Grain. 

The  "Davis  Swing  Churns”  give  us  perfect  satisfaction.  They  produce  hut.er  of  the  nicest  grain  and  are 
easily  cleaned.  Ours  have  been  in  use  upwards  of  two  years,  and  havo  never  foiled  to  produce  good  butter. 

Wapplng,  Ct,  July,  184&.  WAITING  CREAMERY  CO. 

Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  containing  a  full  list- of  dairy  and  factory  supplies. 

VEltJnoXT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


r [HER  MAD  OR 

GOOD  FOR  MAN 


Inflammation  of  all  kinds.  Dlntherlu,  Wounds, 
Bruises,  Hurn.s,  Sprains,  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat, 
Swelling  of  tho  CilundM,  Inflammation  of  tho  Eyes 
Broken  Breasts,  Front  Bites,  ChlUhlalns,  Piles.  Boo 
Stings  nnd  all  sores. 


GOOD  FOR  BEAST 


Fresh  Wounds,  Galls,  Sprains,  Bruises.  Cracked, 
Heel.  Ringbone.  Poll  Evil,  Wind  Galls,  Spavins, 
Sweeney,  Founder,  Lampnonn,  Sand  Cracks,  Scratches, 
or  Grease,  Mange,  Horse  Distemper,  etc.,  etc. 

Cures  Garget,  Sore  Teats  and  Bags. 

and  all  Souks  axo  SwkuJMos  in  Cows  and  Oxen. 

For  more  extended  remarks  and  Tor  a  large  number 
of  tiwtlniouhd*  voluntarily  sent  to  us  by  the  persons 
whose  signatures  are  ai  (ached,  we  refer  you  to  our 
Circular  Pamphlet  around  each  bottle. 

We  would  say  to  Livery  Stable  Keepers  make  It  a 
point  never  to  be  without  thin  great  remedy.  It  Inn 
cheap,  efficient  and  sou*  medicine.  With  this  “Der 
mador."  there  Is  no  such  word  a*  "fail."  It  never 
blister*,  but  cools  Price  35  and  50  cents.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.  I),  RANSOM.  SON  CO., 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


MARKS’  PATENTS. 

ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS 

WITH  RUBBER  FEET  AND  HANDS. 


The  engraving  Is  front  an  In- 
ntantnimouH  photograph  of  a 
man  ascend  lug  a  ladder.  He  has 
two  artificial  legs  substituting 
hw  natural  ones,  which  were 
crushed  by  a  railroad  accident 
nnd  subsequently  amputated 
With  his  ruolM-r  reel  he  Is  able 
to  ascend  or  rlecend  a  ladder, 
balance  himself  on  tho  mngH. 
nnd  have  his  hands  at  liberty. 
He  can  earn  a  good  day's  wages 
At  the  bench,  lie  can  walk  an  I 
mingle  wp  h  persons  without  be¬ 
traying  his  loss;  In  met,  lie  is  re 
stored  to  his  f>  Ttner  self  for  all 
prnctlcul  purposes. 

With  the  Old  methods  of  com¬ 
plicated  ankle  joints  ati  unde.r- 


Circulars. 


WOOD  BEAM 
REVERSIBLE 


THE 


AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY,  M 

CHICOPEE  FAILS  SlisVcaium 


taking  of  this  kind  would  be  at 
the  peril  of  tile  wearer,  but  with 
the  rubber  feet  he  ean  venture 
Into  all  sorts  of  operations  with 
safety. 

Over  eight  thousand  In  prac 
tlcal  use,  scattered  in  nil  parts 
of  the  world,  Many  of  these 
have  been  made  from  measure 
incuts  without  tlie  preseuee  of 
tho  wearer. 

A  largo  Illustrated  pamphlet 
will  bo  Bent  gratis. 


A  CUSTOM  K  /NJ  TnK  <1  It  A  N  I*  E  H  T 

it  mi;  .siintT  W  fv  (  ■TO  lim  it  m  u  >iuu: 

HOH  0*1.  Y  0(1  V/  TO  GKA’TLKM  KS. 

A  Handsome  Whlrt.  of  Superior  W  a  insulin  Muslin.  Kvtrn  Linen 
Shield  Bosom,  Fronc ll  Yoke  billion  hub's,  «>l,- . -unity  ma*  o  5y  hand,  loronly 

H-  ii„  Ollier  Cimom  alilrt  nisluiis charge  g  1 .30  lo  Sil.OO  ter  the  sumo 

•I  V'UIIIN,  goods  nuulu  In  rues  Mira.  Thoro  li  no  imtn  Is  puylughalf  a  ilnzt-n 
profit,  to  middlemen  And  rutallora  when  yon  cun  nv«  IS  10.00  ur  move  mi  •very 
rluit- ti  shirts  yell  buy,  anil  get  hulls r  goods  In  vhv  liargsl" ,  sail  custom  tnndo  goods  st 
that.  Our  object  I  a  oilurlngsiieh  a  splendid  shirt  <nr*o  tuial  I  mi  •moiintlst"  c-t  them 
Introduced  and  hultd  up  atrs.lo,  Ifyim.-nil  getn  Hotter  fshlr  I.  anywhere 

In  the  tJnllml  MstCH  for  niiy  sueh  . . .  we  will  make  you  n 

present  of  n  doxeu  Shuts  These  goods  art  mane  by  ti:si-oln»-  hirt  lusters, 
every  tout  IscafctullJ  In. pouted  bolero  1 1  leaves  tho  work- romii  ahd  It thcr c  nre  nny 
Imperfections  tin- 1  sro  thrown  out  Wo  get  our  goods  direct  fiom  the  0*  ’stuSilch 
immense  lots  Ibid  wo  sro  eushtud  tootfer  a  tiamcodons  hrtrcsio,  w*  get  mir  stork  st 
so, -ti  low  prices  anil  pet  sn  «xrm  discount  by  pa}  Inc  SPOT  4' ASH.  Wo  make  no 
ststemeMs  hot  whs'  we  cuo  tisck  up  and  wo  *sv  to  ell  out  cusp  mi  ei  »  :  Ui-Iiii-b  the 

Koodx  for  «uy  enuse  or  no  came  nt  nit  and  get^ your  money.  Tula 
snore  talc  hot  trun  usrnrtheirss. 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


i initial.  Durable, 

K*  tim  e  customers  tight  here  In 

„  _  ^  New  York  who  prefcrotir  goo, uover 

m  :  m  those  mode  by  the  ton r  iimadway  and  Fifth  Avenuueiisiomshirimskers.  THY’  IL’N 

n\i  i  i  n.  > 

now  end  the  only  way  losm-molt  sod  keep  tt  is  hy  giving  UOl.I.Attfal  DOLI.A  It 
every  tlmo.  FOR  KIO.au  wo  will  ••mil  13  fusloin  Made  World  shirts.  III’/,  kvlru  It  ply  linen 
folinrs.  »  Fnlrs  Kti  rn  «  nffs.  W  Klcgrint  Kilratlrni}  Plato  foil  nr  Butlnii".  I 1  air  lliindsoine 
Oold  I'lnle  Sleeve  Huttons.  I’’OK  *5.00  wo  will  solid  k  Ho*.  *  ustousMllde  W  orld  .whirls.  .J 
Three  ply  Linen  Collnr*.  »  Pair  Kttrnl  uflh,  3  Hold  I»lnte  t  ollnr  llulloii.iind  One  P-tlr  t.olil 
Plul «  Sleeve  lint  tons.  Whoa  ordering  solid  siw  of  collar  worn,  ohost  messutw,  miitin  tit  arm  tram  e  il.no  of 
beck  to  Olid  of  cult,  sod  sisto  w  i.  other  you  wish  open  truck  or  front.  We  rocoinnlatulep-n  bsck  shirts  as  a  moru  |iei  feci 
Gt  i ft  obtnhicul.  By  fol  iowlut;  tlw«o liiAlrncM«i»Tt  your  atilrta  will  «»t  you  t»»  a  Slauow  •♦ttirr  v*»u  w  -h  turn  uaivyu 

or  aiaiul  up  collar*.  As  wotak*  ap*ct*l  oMniln  maklui?  to  ortlor  It  may  i  *ko  a .  waakattnui  or*.lwr*  for  naif 

*dosen  can  bo  All**!  au<)  Ion  Uayo  tor  a  Jamr  i>»»t  do louifo r  lima  will  rMuiwd.  Wo  toll  you  U*|o  boforovoii  order, 
tiot  nftor  wo  Imvotfot  your  tuoru*»,  a*  oUier  nnpiim*l|'la«l  lit  m#  CMlUv  .*f  .J. Whitt,  1  oor  1  ;tld  l«ir  t  .OO 
In  two  davv  afu»r  orUor  \n  rocolvod.  8oud  Money  by  PoatOlUco  Order,  RagUiorud  Luitar  or  by  Kxprooo.  $ou<\  a  uUi 


'fMW. 


VMOST  LABOR, 

- OUR - 

PURCHASE  GEAR 

■^SOSavca  half  the  labor  of 


gfl8f  w8lh(;u  A 

JmihN  n.v'Co  _ 


other  wringers,  ami  cos  La 
but  little  more. 
CHDIDC  DOES  NOT  OltEASE 


In  two  dsyv  after  order  Is  received 
Order  sod’ wo  will  prove  to  \I1A- 

?ou  that  our  clslms  are  W  I) 
rue  to  the  letter.  Address  11  v 


sir  iDDiuTrn  fliSolldWhUA  Rubber  Rolls. 
WARRANTED,  i  »*r  Wears  Longest. -%« 

Agents  rr sated  svcrywliere.  Empire  W.  Co.,  xubuiu,  N.  Y 


Nloely  Nickel  Plat- 
ed.  Just  whai  every 

Boy.  Girl.  Lady  ana  [  f  '  \ 

Gcutlciioin  should  U  V  _ /  J 

full  sire  of  wise  vl  N  i,  M  ,,  s#iaBj|L 

■with  a  five -foot  ILjl  i1  |  L  1  |  1 

line  1  want  every  ^SUi,  I  1  J  t  .  T 

reader  of  this  paper  YSy  M  f 

to  have  mi,-  and  an  _ j---'-' 

agent  In  every  town  and  school  district  In  U.  S.  Send 
25  cents  for  sample  and  dlsrounla  to  agents.  Address 
J.  M.  HARPkU,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


I  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FAMILIES, 

thus  avoiding  agents  and  ik-al- 
eni  wltoau  prolllsand  expensva 
double  tho  post  On  evciy  Organ 
they  si'll.  ThU  beautiful,  solid 
Walnut,  t’ttjw.  i  sets  of  l ‘stent 
Reeds,  Treble  And  Has*  t’oiip- 
lers  OrgMt  for  only  945.00. 
W  ai  ramed  for  I  years.  IsMT 
Stool  and  Instruction  Book 
free.  On  trlAl  In  ymir  own 
home  Vs- fore  you  buy  it,  end  if 
Hot  sutUfsetoi  v  I  will  take  It 
hack,  paying fr.  ight  both  wAys. 
BO  ycai  v'expert'  ueclii  the  bmd- 
ne«».  Col  aloguo free.  Ordernt 
uueo.  a.  tv.  ALLEGEB  Mayor, 
Tishliijtoa,  N.  J. 


1  A  IF  filVE  ’he  SOCIAL  VISITOtl,  s  mammoth 
YY B-psge,  4B -column.  Illusiistrd  iiory 
w  w  n*j»ar  ont  ve.ir,  and  an  Elegant  imported  Work 
Box,  rmiufnlng  200  Artiolw*:  90  GwUI  Rpd  Sharp’s 

No.  6, 10  Gold-Ntad  Sharp's  No,  J,  1  Parkin*  NorUlo,  Bodkin, 
Steal  Croohat  llook,  Suel  Buttnn  Aud  uiova  Hook,  Pack 
lllack  Hooks  and  Kyra,  l“i«k  Will*®  Uook»  aud  lion 

Tollat  >*tna,  Ro*  llalr  IMna,  Rari  Wldta  Cotton,  Raal  UUok 
Colton,  Box  While  Pi»i,  Box  Htark  V'tna,  ttox  Safatjr  Plus, 
SiUared  Thlaibio.  and  Book  of  Fancy  Work.  «  naw  work; 
containiri*  ease  i natnii t »ut»s  fur  DinklDg  fancj?  baakeu,  wall 
pockau,  hrxckMa,  naedla-wark,  embfoldary,  et«„  profttaeW 
an4  air jxntly  li  ustmiad.  reraipt  of  FIFTY^SIX 

CENTS  we  •end  tho  papor  m  Whole  >xliarl  a. id  ihr 
beautiful  Work  Box  comalnlng  200  stuclra  dctrrtbrd 
abote,  post-paid.  This  grrai  olfar  it  madi*  »o  mirodtu-e  our  | 
paper  In  new  homes.  Taka  ad* Milage  at  ll  ai  once.  Wo 
*uaranie«  premiunia  alone  eannol  be  booirhl  at  alorea  for 
twlca  the  money,  Satisfaction,  or  money  refuudud.  Order 
now  and  secure  a  Big  llarfatn.  Address, 

The  Social  Visitob,  Pox  3139.  Boston.  Mass. 


OF  BEAUTIFUL  SAMPLE  CARDS 

Si  **»•»•(.  All  urn  M  Aail||* 

41  U  M«A*  All  tsi  a  tvm  ew.t  Mauia 

1 MiL*  CAJIV  WOkk*.  CXLHA.  OlilO. 


THE  WONDERFUL  ROLLER  ORCAN. 

^ _ _ _ _ P!*y«  JOO  dif- 


IP  YOU  REALLY  WISH 

iS, #. \HSJKj  to  tiso  the  very  best  lluttor 
MJUybSPMVpBa3  uolor  over  made;  that 

Y  |  »]  »Ia\T i  Ti  ll  never  turna  riuielj,  alwsya 
iVmLUmUoI  given  a  bright  natural  color. 

and  will  not  color  the  butter- 
i  B  ■  M|  M  J  “M  in  1  Ik,  ask  for  Wells,  llieb- 
III  |B  B  ••  hi  ardnorj  X  Go's.,  and  take  uo 
^■jBdEnSamAa  ot!u'r-  everywhere. 

JaIWaTbI  more  of  it  used 

B  H  I  thft’i  ot  VI  ol'.i.n-  malt  ell  e.-.tn- 

n  M  billed.  Bend  for  OUT  valn*- 
HUBaM  bio  atroulan. 

WFI.Ui,  RICH  .LltDBON  A:  CO.,  BurUugtoO.  Vt. 


fcrvnl  tune*. — 
Specially  adap¬ 
ted  for  Homo 
Circle.  No 
kn  o  w  1- 
Yf  edge  of 
music  re- 
k  q  uired. 

Anyone 

— ^ean  'play 
it  at  once. 


It  UfSe  latest  and  nuvit  charming  musical  hutroment  made. 
Flay,  Hymn*,  Soium  and  Dance  .Mualc.  \  o  piaper  ta  used, 
lu  mime  U  produced  by  Mi.  l’AT.IO  ItGI.l’l-llLS,  anil  make* 
ilslighttul  music,  far  cxeel1iu<  in  tony  ail  Organ elle.  1 1  will 
ptsay  n  tuna*  na  long  aa  ilealrcd,  without  any 
lar-oiak  in, lead  of  stunning  ti>  elnucu  iho  piece,  aa  tnuat  lie 
done  witli  .’ -  suetlex  ll  la  heaiitilbliy  tlnlalicd,  rvacmbling 
mahogany,  dee,,  rated  with  gilt  and  ai  verkves.  Til*  reedasro 
orranilic,  tlid’ievoluuwof  pinawil  tills  hall.  Send  your 
order  and  we  will  send  an  Instrument  that  will  lih-aae  you.  Kn- 
cloae  #3.73  with  this  notion  ond  we  will  send  Organ  ntonce, 
all  complete.  Sslisfuction,  or  money  refunded,  Address, 

Q.  H.W.  BATES  &  CO.,  us  milmt.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


irmttoAL.  opttoal.  tttontTc.  irecTtANWAt  woimT.xa. 

m  r»  IWalA  111  . mi  it  n  m 

•  T.  Fat  £M  ibJ  c"  and «. ». 


Now  suffering  from  dhu'un*  or  wounds  of  ituy  kind, 
the  result  of  military  service,  are  entitled  to  pension. 
Widows  mlnorchUdrrD  depeudem  in-oiberuorfnlheni 
of  soldiers  who  died  fb'IU  the  effeeis  of  their  service 
are  also  entitled.  Many  Invalid  pensioners  are  entitled 
to  an  Increase  Cnreful  taalauncriiveii  in  De¬ 
layed  or  Krjeeted  4'lutnis  us  many  enn  bo  ul 
lowed  with  'title  more  evidence.  Complete  Instruc¬ 
tions.  with  reference,  sent  on  npplIeaGon. 

CHAKLKS  &  WILLIAM  B.  KINO, 
Attobfxvs  at  Law,  806  F  St.,  WAauLtutoK,  D.  C. 


_ _ (W<»  !«(,»* 

/r«,  8.  ll.  bovurht, 

uiaUACU'it,  I'kiloca.,  K, 


If)  Cfn  With  asms  on  18«.  Apcnti  «1T  1  In  S 
1U  “Lu.  cross  s  day.  $S  to  |fO  prelik,  OulfltS 
for  stamping  usmu  ou  k.y  rluga,  metal  chacka, 
Ac.  Other  novaltlas.  DeH'Hptlvo  circulars  freov 

O.W.  JOPSON,  Box  UEiUDiaf.Ot. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


REMARKABLE  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS  FOR  1886-87. 

READ  THEM. 

Three  of  the  Most  Enterprising  Journals  in  the  Country.  All  Representative  Papers. 

The  Inter-Ocean,  New  York  World,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Greatest  Amount  of  Reading  Matter  and  the  LOWEST  PRICES  of  any  Clubbing  Combination  Heretofore  Offered. 

The  rural  home  fully  supplied— the  news  of  the  world— the  most  trustworthy  agricultural  and  horticultural  information-  all  for  about  the  price  of  one  good  paper. 

Specimen  Copies  of  any  of  the  journals  here  announced  as  clubbing  with  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  will  be  sent  with¬ 
out  charge  to  all  who  apply.  The  application,  however,  must  be  made  to  the  journal  of  which  Specimen  Copies  are 
desired.  Send  for  them!  Subscribe  through  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C3r  j^XUNT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

continues  its  special  arrangements  with  THE  INTER-OCEAN,  of  Chieago,  for  Club¬ 
bing  the  Weekly  Edition  of  that  grand  old  paper  with  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  NEW  TORE  WORLD. 

THE  EMIT  01 MDHI1  NEWSPAPERS. 


Total  Circulation  during  1886,*  -  70,126,041  Copies. 


has  a  National  reputation  as  an  able,  clean ,  bright  newspaper.  The  Weekly  Edition  is 
the  most  popular  family  paper  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Its  subscribers 
reside  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  The  postage  paid  by  THE  INTER¬ 
OCEAN  on. circulation  last  year  amounted  to  $25,421.02. 

THE  INTER-OCEAN  is  a  Republican  newspaper.  The  following  is  quoted,  from 

j 

its  prospectus : 

From  the  beginning  THE  INTER-OCEAN  has  stood  firmly  by  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  has,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  contended  for  “protection  to 
American  industry.”  It  docs  not  agree  with  the  idea  that  the  mission  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  is  finished;  on  the  contrary,  it  believes  that,  purified  by  adversity,  it  will  in  the 
near  future  again  rise  to  the  higher  planes  of  thought  and  action  and  be  completely 
restored  to  the  confidence  of  the  American  people.  The  most  important  agencies  in 
accomplishing  this  result  will  be  Republican  journals.  If  a  reliable,  stanch  Republi¬ 
can  newspaper  was  important  when  the  Republican  party  was  in  power,  it  is  doubly 
so  now  that  the  Democracy  control  the  National  Government. 

IN  NEWS-GETTING, 


ill  IINPiRUlUED  COMBim  OFFER. 

THE  WEEKLY  WORLD,  with  its  Great  Pre¬ 
mium  Series,  and  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
all  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $2.60. 

THE  WEEKLY  WORLD 

Is  without  a  Rival  as  a  Newspaper  and.  as  a  Cham¬ 
pion  of  the  People’s  Rights. 

It  is  ably  edited  in  every  department,  containing  not  only  all  the  news  of  the 
week  in  extenso,  but  also  having  the  best  illustrated  "'terary  and  miscellaneous  matter 
that  appears  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  World,  thv.  Journalistic  Marvel,  whidh  has 
now  attained  the  unprecedented  circulation  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  each 
issue. 


EDITORIAL  ABILITY, 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

And  everything  that  goes  to  make 

A  First-Class  Newspaper. 

THB  INTER-OCEAN  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 


It  is  in  its  department  for  the  family  circle  that  THE  WEEKLY  INTER-OCEAN 
excels.  Its  stories  and  literature  are  the  very  best,  and  the  departments  under  the 
head  of  “Woman’s  Kingdom,”  “Our  Curiosity  Shop,”  and  “The  Farm  and  Home,” 
are,  either  of  them,  worth  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscription. 

THE  WEEKLY  INTER-OCEAN  is  a  quarto  paper  of  56  columns,  with  frequent 
supplements.  By  special  arrangements  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  offer: 

THE  MM,  MW-YORKBB,  ran  year, 

AND 

THE  WEEKLY  INTER-OGEAN,  one  year, 


IMPORTANT  TO  AGENTS. 


THREE  EXTRAORDINARY  GIFTS  TO  ITS  SUBSCRIBERS 


HISTORY  OF  THE  U.S. 


Bound  in  Leatherette  Tree  Call. 

Regular  Price  $2.00. 

This  dainty  book  of  320  paces  ia 
Indispensable  to  every  one  as  a  work 
of  quick  and  convenient  reference. 
It  is  upon  an  entirely  novel  and  origi¬ 
nal  plan,  wbiub  makes  it  imlispen sa¬ 
il  e  lo  every  Person .  no  matter  Uuw 
many  other  histones  he  may  have. 

The  arrangement  is  chronologic¬ 
ally.  by  year-,  from  43'.!  to  lntf7. 
Lvery  event  ih  narrated  in  the  order 
of  its  date.  These  are  not  confined, 
ns  to  other  works,  to  political  mat¬ 
ters.  but  embrace  every  branen  of 
human  action.  It  describe*  under 
its  proper  date  all  important  patents ; 
all  discoveries  in  science  and  the  use¬ 
ful  arts;  tires,  floods,  hailstorms, 
tornadoes,  cyclones,  epidemics,  acci¬ 
dents  and  disasters  on  sea  an  I  land; 
labor  troubles,  striKes  and  lookouts, 
and  hundreds  of  oilier  mutters  never 
mentioned  by  historians.  Besides 
being  a  history  Lu  the  ordinary  sense, 
it  is  n  condensed  newspaper  file  for 
four  hue  trod  years.  Over  lllO.UlX) 
copies  were  presented  to  subscribers 
during  ISHli,  und  every  one  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  was  charmed  and  de¬ 
lighted. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Bound  in  Leatherette  Tree  Calf. 


Regular  Price  $2.00. 

This,  the  second  of  Ttre  Wort.d’h 
History  Series,  is  uniform  in  style 
and  arrangement  with  its  History  of 
tile  United  States.  As  a  storehouse 
ot  tacts  it  t*  without  a  rival.  Lvory 
history  ot  K.tigiand  has  been  earn- 
iully  searched  for  data,  and  many 
Important,  corrections  bavo  been 
made  in  the  commonly  received  chro¬ 
nology.  bike  its  companion  volume, 
it  ts  much  more  than  an  ordinary  hla- 
*  ry.  embracing  every  branch  of  hu¬ 
nt  Ml  SClilm.  and  its  tacts  aro  gath¬ 
ered  from  thousands  of  aouremi  not 
touched  by  any  historian.  Attention 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  the 
Victorian  era,  and  llio  dates  at  every 
Important  event  of  her  reign  are 
given  with  a  minuten.  t. .  ot  detail 
t  led  renders  it  luvalu.blo  to  every 
student  OI  our  own  Umoa.  As  a  work 
of  convenient  releroneo  tor  the  edi¬ 
tor,  teacher,  pupil  and  general  news¬ 
paper  render,  nothing  llko  it  has  over 

. . I  published,  and  It  will  tako  tile 

plane  in  every  library  not  only  of  the 
hundreds  ol  hooka  in  which  la  scat¬ 
tered  the  information  bum  gathered 
together,  but.  of  dies  of  newspapers 
ter  the  pa -i  century.  The  History  of 
Knglana  is  a  little  larger  than  tho 
History  ot  the  United  hiatus. 


EVERYBODY’S  GUIDE. 


Bound  in  Leatherette  Tree  Calf. 


Regular  Price  $2.00. 

This  is  uniform  in  Btyle  and  bind¬ 
ing  with  the  historic!,  but  a  much 
larger  book  than  either,  containing 
41(1  closely  printed  pages  of  tine  type. 
It  is  a  condensation,  by  the  author, 
of  Moore’s  ■”  Universal  Assistant," 
containing  everything  making  that 
work  so  popular,  and  omitting  only 
Midi  of  the  business  forms  aud  illus¬ 
trations  as  added  to  the  bulk  without 
Increasing  Us  UselnluesS.  The 
“  universal  Assistant"  originally 
sold  for  $0.1,  and  line  become  a  most, 
as  necessary  in  every  household  as  a 
dictionary  or  a  clock  The  value  of 
the  work  lies  In  tho  fact  that  tbs 
information  IS  i)f  tho  kind  needed  in 
ordinary  daily  liu>,  yet  cannot  bo 
obtained  wifiiout  reference  to  rare 
and  costly  books,  and  is  not  found  in 
On  cycle  fifed  [Ok  It  tells  the  liouso- 
wilp  how  In  make  fresh  extracts,  llio 
husband  hew  to  break  well  or  mend 
ailing  horses.  If  reveals  tho  secrets 
of  the  dyer  und  bloaehor,  ot  tho 
grocer  and  confectioner,  and  of  all 
special  trades.  A  table  of  contents 
would  tnuix  columns  of  Tun  Woiu.n. 
The  binding  Is  leaf  hrerle  tree  calf  of 
a  slightly  different  design,  both  in 
the  ■’tree"  and  the  gilt,  from  thu 
histories. 


Single  Copies  of  These  Books  Cannot  be  Purchased  for  Less  Than  $2.00  Eacn, 


THE  WEEKLY  WORLD,  for  one  year,  with  cither 
of  the  above  PREMIUMS  by  mail  postpaid,  and 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  for  one  year,  by 
mail  postpaid, 

ALL  FOR  ONLY  $2.60. 


A  liberal  commission  will  be  allowed  to  Agents  on  this  combination. 


Persons  desiring  SAMPLE  COPIES  of  THE  INTER-OCEAN  should  address 
the  publisher  of  that  paper  at  Chieago. 

^rSEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 


ISP”  The  choice  of  the  World’s  Premiums  must  boyannounced  in  the  letter  ordering 
the  subscription.  If  not  then  made  the  gift  will  be  forfeited. 

No  Premiums  can  be  changed.  A  choice  once  made  must'be  final. 

(gp"  The  books  will  be  mailed,  properly  packed  in  cardboard  eases,  at  the  risk  of 
the  subscriber.  When  lost  or  stolen  they  cannot  be  replaced. 

For  specimen  copies  of  the  World  address  THE  WORLD,  New  York  City. 

Send  your  subscriptions  to 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


AGENTS,  TAKE  NOTICE! 

A  liberal  commission  paid  to  Agents  and  Canvassers 
in  addition  to  the  above  offer. 


g  COMBI 


STEVENS’  NEW  MODEL 

For  Touring  and  Vacation  Trips  or  for  Every-Day  Shooting. 

With  Beach  and  Vernier 
SIG-HTS. 

Weight,  from  2  to  2  3-4  pouuda. 

22  or  32  Calibre.  **^^****»«^  1 

We  can  supply  a  fine  Leather  Case,  so  Rifle  can  be  Swung  Across 

Back,  for  81 .50.  W 

Over  10,000  of  these  Little  Favorites  have  been  sold  here  and  abroad  within  ''Va 

the  past  few  years.  * 


SEND  EOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  OF  FIRE  ARMS. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  670,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  AGENTS  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  CAPITAL! 


Write  for  Particulars,  lly  Agents  are  making 
b^tr  85.  810,  815,  820  825  and  830  per  day 

Selling  LEWIS’S  COMBINATION  HAND 
FOUl'E  PLMI  P-*.  It  makes  3  --oinplete  machines.  I 
have  agents  all  over  the  U.  S.  who  are  making  810  to  ®?0 
TyLpN  per  day  selling  these  pumps.  I  give  their  name  and  ad- 
lcg=?=r  dress  in  catalogue.  To  tatroduc.-  It.  I  tciU  send  a  sample 


**>■<  tr  ••  - :Lsig==r  dress  in  catalogue.  To  introdue.  It.  I  m HU  send  a  sample 

pump,  erpre+y  pn  id,  to  a  tty  t  jt  press  station  in  < he  U.  t>  Jor 
85.50.  Made  uf  brass;  will  throw  water  from  9)  to  60  feet, 
and  retails  for  oclv  $*.  Indispensable  for  spraying  fruit 
trees.  The  Potato  Bug  A  ttarhinent  is  a  wonderful  Invention.  They  sell  rapidly.  A' l  ENT-  \v ANTED 
EVERYWHERE.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue,  price-list  and  terms.  GOODS  GUARANTEED  AS 
REPRESENTED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address  P.  t  .  LEWIS,  Cat-kill,  N.  Y. 


THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE  &  TRUST  CO. 

Of  Fmiadelpliia. 

Assets,  1st  mo.,  1st.,  1887,  $11,904  556.90. 

Distinguished  by  remarkably  steady  growth.  Exceedingly  LOW  DEATH  RATE.  Its  organiza¬ 
tion  affords  the  strongest  guaranty  of  SAFE  and  INTELLIGENT  MANAGEMENTin  the  future. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

In  this  age  of  Improved  methods  of  Agriculture,  there  is  uo  question  as  to  the 
advantage  of  using  concentrated  or  artificial  manures. 

Long  experience  has  convinced  intelligent  and  practical  farmers,  that  the  best 
H  manure  is  the  most  economical,  and  consequently  the  most  profitable. 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 


has  for  nearly'  a  quarter  of  a  century  stood  at  the  head  of  all  Commercial  Fertilizers, 
and  It  still  maintatos  Its  unequaled  excellence  as  a  plant  food,  as  attested  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers,  from  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Canada  to  Texas. 

Pamphlets  with  full  Information  and  testimonials,  sent  free  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

,  _  BOSTON,  MASS. 

g  General  Selling  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Guano  Company.  Capital: 
5  One  Million  Dollars.  Works  at  Chisholm  Island,  S.  C .,, 

J  Swan  Island,  Caribean  Sea :  Woods  Holl, 

^  Mass.:  and  Charleston ,  S.  C. 


NH||  ■■■  ftS-FOR  ONLY  26  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  we  will  tend  Tan 

RIAL  FARM,  FIELD a«dST,OCKMAN 

■  ■  I  ■■  A  sixteen  page  weekly  Agricultural  and  Family  Paper.  Price  $1.50 
a  year,  THRKK  MONTHS  ON  TRIAL  and  the  following  SIX  LSKFt  L  WORKS  postpaid: 


TllE  HOME  COOK  BOOK  iND  K.JI1LT  PHYSICIAN, 

containing  IlTjndr-’Is  of  excellent  cooking  rrcipea  .ill 
bints  to  housekeepers,  also  tel  I  tog  how  locum  all  common 
ailments  by  simple  home  remedies. 

TUB  STOCK  Hit  EEII  Ml'S  HI  IDE.  This  work  contains 
information  u  I  great  v  iine  regarding  the  rare  an<l  m.m- 
a.-einent,  fiM-ding  end.  rearing  of  homes,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hoys.  lll*i,  tr.t., i. 

StCt’BSS  IN  TUB  GARDEN.  Contain  s  trainable informa¬ 
tion  ragar  bug  the  successful  growing  ©f  »tl  kinds  ot  toi*)- 
taMes.  Illustrated. 


MISTS  AM)  HELPS  FOR  THE  HOlSEHnl.D.  A  com* 
pemtium  o:  valuable  and  usel  household  information, 
filled  with  tacts,  hints  and  suggestions  upon  a  great  var¬ 
iety  oftopics, 

HOflE-JIiDE  KlRTt  IRPt  EtlKSTS.  C  ntains  diree- 

lines  for  making  useful  and  labor-saving  UtensU*,  all 
of  which  are  ur,i  »tentcd  and  may  be  easily  made.  IHus- 
t rated. 

(H  IDE  TO  SrfCESSfTL  POn.TRV  KEEPING,  A  com¬ 
plete  poultry  book,  -*  M-igthe  fullest  infonnauun  regard¬ 
ing  this  pfouta)  le  pursuit.  Illustrated. 


tables.'  Illustrated.  I  tng  this  prontafle  pursuit.  Illustrated. 

This  will  give  you  1 :?  numbers  of  a  First -Class  Farm  and  Family  Caper  <  the  best  published'  and 
Six  Complete  Works  for  only  25  cents.  Our  object  is  to  persuade  you  to  try  our  paper.  Sample  Free  to 
those  whcwwaDt  to  see  the  paper  before  investing  in  this  trial  offer. 

HOWARD  &  WILSON  PUB.  CO.,  156  &  158  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


WILL  PLAY  THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

or>o  -^®%R0LLER  ORGAN 

dhtwii  Jfc  FKKKECTtOV  I\  MECHANICAL 
SnSp'd  Jiisii  aldstrimk.hs  at- 

V  vWty  TAIN  Cl)  AT  LAST. 

..  'A'i,  ‘  .  Jfciif  PLAYS  AN  V  VINE  ar  auged  for  It, 
trouiai.veiy  w.ilia  i»  the  »;.,»■■  <t  church 

“  1 .A ,  - LTj» tl iffirtt ~  _  music,  wi. ii  perfect  tunes  and 

Convert  time.  li.ves  better  sut- 

£a^J^^P1th*u°a  Hundred  Dollar 
Parlor  Organ  n’l  S'S 

l<e»*|lVi  i1 '  |‘i  more  pleasure.  Plats  Two  Uun. 

^ .  S’ijFEaifl  tired  IklfTprenl  Times  lu  u  su- 

..  -  •'  v  111  peta  mu.,'i,'r  iiii  j  c'arnia  every 

,  4  ■  1. -tenor.  Bej< ml  v  .lout*:  the praiut- 

flEeCCi  'H'dfiajMB?^Se6t*nd  m.  s:  marvi’ili'tid  MusciUln- 
' ,  strnmen  t  r  .  or  piesutiiud  to  the  great 

1*-  3a  music  loving  public  of  America. 

This  Is  a  new  Itiatrnnan:  never 
bef'-or©  offered  and  should  net  bo 
con fiv.indod  with  the  cheap  Antomario  instrn- 
tneiits.  Ic  is  a,  much  Riu-oiinr  to  them  as  tho 
Silver  Tatieord Cbtue)  le  to  iho  ear nlerclvv  Fist) 
" — -  “ - [oral*-*!  "trips  *f  n«'«r  to  bother  rji«  piltyoF 

;  ;  T22  NEW  AUEKICAN 

T?HT  T  O'CHlATsT  D  orm* noon  a  boiu«w  *t  tuuiur  iiimiAsiiio  FIN Ev(  FINE  lit  ndkkd 
XVWJjldXflV  WiVCra^iM  DOI.LAK  FKKN'CH  Ml  SIC  UOXUS,  from  a  te.ier  wuh  metal  pins  ;  tho 
plus  opernia  upon  salved  keys,  tu.nloof  finals  nu  i  uredsteel,  u.«  robor  bv  ugOonuerled  wi  h  tho  g.  i*  i  g  which  also 
works thhbollou  a.  Tho  wo-klii  g  partaof  (Ms  nine uifle lent  lhslrument  are  in*. to  n(s  Id  tneml.  aro  e  •? .  s  taseu  apart 
or  ex  am  I  nod.  Nu  hotter  work  nia11  Slip  l»fm.  u  J  l  u  iho  raostoxpoaal  vs  miibioal  mao.  Inory.  Tho  tTmiruineu  tts  thoi*oughly 
ntAilo  mid  yet  so  sl'iH'leachl"!  can  operaio  It  without  fe*rof  Injii:  ip  nut  h"V  Way.  The  rulers  aro  nu,  »  of  light 
wood andlhohertrlui  s  and  P.IIS  Whluharo madoef molal.  AVlI.l,  NP'VKH  WEAK  HI  T  This  n rumen t  is  the 

cal  Ingenuity *ud  PLATS  MARCHES,  WALTZES.  POLKAS.  JIGS.  MIX, SS 

from  Opera.,  VopularS-'tig..  etc  .  »u*l  l«  pee  *ia  v*  arranged  for  I'lajlujr  DANI'K  MI  SIC  In  perfect  tltno.  If  you 
havapurehasotl  any  uPt-ratr'e  ef*u  Autouiaiic  Unsi*l  lastmmontaiiilniivj  foil  d  t!  a  dlsappolmutent  and  ft»iuisauco 
YOD  Slltlt'I.l*  SKVIS  fr'OK  ON  Kof  Iho  H'h'VO  **e-  .-'Bed  In jtrnmon  I  Sotnlpg  gi  •>  ,ger  inure  reasunablo  in 
pvleoor eunibluiug  •,.>  n  .ay  deel-a'  e  l  eatutuseai,  e  fuu i' ,J  in  Fre-ch  or  Sve  >1  u -  ,•  Butts.  F  r  a  ,bort  time  these 
fiistrnraentswlll  Canln  lLtll-irS2  in  KKAt'TI  FCLEV  CAR  t  HO  *  ASKS  »lth  Miisle.  Sen.iforouo 
ho  bfforod  fur  K’t  »Mt  AkYMI.lia  jmdttl.oour  wordfoi  It.  i;  w  l  ud  yoa  with  »st,ml3hTnent  and  deUght* 

lESSiSE  World  Mid  Go.,  122  Nassau  Stioet,  New  Yori 


•t  i  .  .  ^  -a 


xmisiic^  ^tk!  r  tkoout  worcjfvi  tt,  i;-w  t  di|  yua  w  to  »6Uttii5Hn)ootiind JteugbL 

World  M’f’g  Go.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  ¥ori 


- and - 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

$2.90. 

ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  COMBINATIONS! 

'  4  1  v  *  £  '  1/  -i  a  X  *2  ^  ^  a 

The  0OSMOP0LITAN  is  one  of  the  brightest  monthly  magazines  published  in 
this  country.  It  is  filled  wjUi  tho  best,  literature,  stories,  poetjry,  records  of  gravel, 
historical  and  biographical  sketches,  in  fact,  all  that  goes  to  make  a  course  of  sound, 
instructive  and  entertaining  reading  for  the  family. 

The  short  stories  of  the  C 0SM OP 0LI TA2T are  a  strong  feature.  No  other  maga¬ 
zine  in  the  country  surpasses  it  in  this  respect.  The  illustrations  are  finely  executed 
and  the  mechanical  work  is  of  the  very  best.  Those  who  take  advantage  of  this  combi¬ 
nation  will  thank  ua  for  arranging  it. 

Send  subscription  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

for  sample  copies  of  the  0 OSMOPOLITAAf  address 

8CHEICHT  &  FIELD  CO.,  New  York, 


J>PLE 


JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN, 


TREASURE-TROVE 


AND 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOB.  ONLY  ©2,25, 

Treasure-Trove  is  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  for  young  people.  Each  number 
contaius  32  pages  of  reading  matter.  It  is  intended  not  so  much  to  amuse  as  to  in¬ 
struct  the  young.  It  has  departments  for  all  the  children,  from  the  baby  up  to  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  just  ready  for  college.  It  is  the  best  magazine  that  we 
know  of  to  take  into  the  school.  It  will  be  a  grand  help  to  any  teacher.  It  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  country.  We  offer  the  older  folks  other 
Chances  to  secure  excellent  papers  and  magazines,  here  is  something  for  our  younger 
readers.  SEND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  TO 

TREASURE-TROVE  CO.,  25  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 


The  Most  Unique,  Original  and  Thoroughly  Delightful  of 

Family  Papers. 


Its  wonderful  popularity  is  fully  attested  by  its  enormous  circulation, 

EXCEEDING  120,000  COPIES  PER  WEEK. 


PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 


SEND  FOB.  SAMPLES  AND  OUTFIT. 

Address  THE  FREE  PRESS  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TW"  FOR  $2.50 

YOU  CAX  HAVE  BOTH 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

AND 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


SEND  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AND  THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

ONE  YEAH.  FOH  $2.50. 

For  sample  copies  address  THE  REPUBLICAN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FREE  PRESS  is  an  eight  page,  56  column  paper,  noted  the  world  over  for 
its  witticisms  and  humorous  character  sketches  by  M.  QUAD,  LUKE  SHARP,  TOBE 
HODGE,  and  others,  and  for  its  Originality  and  Great  Literary  Merit. 

While  entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  last  degree,  it  is  absolutely  pure  in  tone, 
nothing  of  a  coarse  or  vulgar  nature  is  permitted  to  defile  its  columns,  hence  its  weekly 
visits  are  eagerly  looked  for  by  every  member  of  the  home  circle ;  it  pleases  all. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Splendid  Premiums  and  Liberal  Commissions. 


Published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  a  newspaper  in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense.  It 
has  unsurpassed  facilities  for  gathering  the  news  of  the  day,  and,  unembarassed  by 
personal  or  partisan  obligations,  can  present  all  facts  in  a  compact  and  readable  form. 

The  Republican  is  a  distinctively  New  EnglaLd  paper,  yet  it  has  attained  a  national 
reputation  for 

INDEPENDENCE,  VIGOR,  RELIABILITY. 

It  publishes  a  rich  variety  of  literary  and  miscellaneous  matter,  embracing  all  the 
subjects  that  will  interest  and  instruct  the  members  of  the  household. 

W e  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  offer 

THE  WEEKLY  REPUBLICAN 


SHOULD  BE  FOUND  IN  EVERY  HOME. 

DETROIT  FRM  PRESS, 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

OUTFIT  C 

Zl  I  K  EXCELS 
h  a  ■  m.  a  THEM  ALL. 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 


Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  1*>8S  & — _  .  .  I 

cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best  ■  _ I 

results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk-  I 

iogs  ty  Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of  -  I 

can  .showing  co  u  <1  it  ion  of  milk  without  teaching  creamery; 

Ou  f*  U  1 1  P  M  Has  improvements  over  the  beet, 

•  A  ■  w  rl  U  f\  II  Easy  to  clean,  easjj  to  operate. 
Made  oi  White  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break. 

OU  DIITTCD  U/ DD  If  CD  Made  on  scientific  principles 
.  IV.  DUIICK  nUnMn  iajuit»hle!)ed  Prv^erves 
f  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 


CREAMERY  OUTFITS  for 


THE  HAWLEY  ADJUSTABLE  FOUNDRY  CLAMP 


It  can  bo  ad  justed  t,o  almost  any 
sized  flask  instantly.  Mado  of 
tko  best  Malleable  Iron,  Strong, 
Durable  and  Cheap. 


ZEMlal»ll*l»otl  1H5I 


Complete  Mill  and  Shel" 
ler,  *100. 

A  boy  can  keep  It  In  order  and 
In  operation.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  power. 


The  only  practicable  adjustable 
clamp  in  existence. 


P  H  IOB 

No.  1.  lor  7H  to  11  Inch  ITiihUh  . 

No.  II  to  14  inch  FIiinUh . 

No.  3,  i  3.'s-  to  84  inch  Flunk* . 


per  dozen,  *3.00 
per  dozen,  5.00 
per  dozen,  1 1.00 


ADDRESS  AT  ONCE, 


THE  HAWLEY-TALLMAN  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


For  Hard  or  Soft  Coal  or  Wood. 

A  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  CONSTRUCTION. 
Fitted  with  Smyth’*  Patent  Duplex  Orato  for 
Hart!  Coal.  Flat  Dump  Orato  and  extra  heavy 
Beet  tonal  lire  back*  for  Hoft  coal.  Jin*  tho  Inrge*t 
oven,  vrlth  baking  <) unlit le*  unKurpnxHod.  braced 
Oven  Shelf,  extended  Fire  Chinnie  r  for  Wood, 
Sliding  Hearth,  Deep  ASb-Ptt,  Nlelreled  Name- 
Plate;  with  or  without  water-back  or  reservoir, 
os  desired.  Sold  at  same  price  in  every  State  In 
the  Union. 

Get  your  dealer 
to  order  one  for 
you. 

We  manufnc- 
turn  a  full  line 
Of  S  (|  u  a  r  n  and 
Round  Parlor 
Heaters;  Double- 
IIenting  and  Ven- 
tllutlng  Stoves; 
many  kinds  of 
Cooks  and  Rang¬ 
es.  In  fact, 
Stoves  for  nil 
classes  uinl  nd 
a  p  ted  to  tiny 
market  n  the 
United  Stales. 

All  ,  Stoves  of 
our  manufacture 
fully  warranted. 


apolls,  and  New  Orleans  Fairs  SEND  FOR  MILL  BOOK  AND 

and  Exposition*.  HOW  TO  GRIND. 

Complete  Mills  on  Roller  Process,  Corn  Meal ,  Hominy. 

Pearl  Meal,  Starch. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  BRADFORD  AND  STRAUB  MILLS  IN  STOCK. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


Or  its. 


THE  TRENTON  IRON  CO., 

(Incorporated  1847.) 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Galvanized  Fencing  Cables  and  Spiral  Ribbon 

WITHOUT  BARBS. 


Also  Iron  and  Steel  "Wire  of  Every  Description 

WORKS  AND  OFFICE:  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Now  York  Office,  COOPER,  HEWITT  &  CO.,  17  Burling  Slip, 
Philadelphia  Office,  21  North  Fourth  Street. 

_ _ _ Price  MkU  uinl  Circulars  on  Application. 


SENjJ  F°R 

TUB  DANVILLE  STOVE  AND  !UFG.  CO.,  Danville,  l*u. 
Western  Aoknciics:  CHICAGO— film rlen  Hnldwin  «fc  Co.,  137-138  Klnzlo  St.  ST.  HAUL-  American 
Stove  Repair  Works,  186-188  West  Seventh  St. 


Third  and  Dauphin  NIm.,  Philadelphia,  Fa 


FOR  V)  / 

CHOPPING  A'. 


ft  CAPACITY 

No.  10. 

(  Chop*  1  lb.  per 

minute,  $3.00. 

V  No.  12. 

■  Chop*  1  lb.  per 
C  ■minute,  $2.50. 

L  I  No.  22. 

p  I  Chop*  2 11)8. per 

^  ^■minute,  $4.00. 

__  Mb r  No.  32. 

^M  tr  Chops  8  lbs. 
A.'  per  minute, 

$0.00. 


Sausage  Meat, 
MINCE-MEAT, 
HASH,  SUET, 
HAMBURG 
STEAK  FOR  i 
DYSPEPTICS.  I 
BEEF  TEA  1 
for  Invalids,  I 
SCRAPPLE,  I 
Tripe,  Clams,  I 
CHICKEN  1 
Croquettes  ’ 
and  Salad, 
Scrap  Meat  ^ 
for  poultry,  ** 
Hoc**  Head 
Cheese.  &c.,  Ac. 


GUARANTEED  TO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  THE  MEAT. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


A  UWCIB.  LHBT  JH  1 1  IK,  II  nilVDWB,  f  veu  \jud»v*«a,v*v 

Send  for  Illustrated  circular*.  Adclres*, 

WHITMAN  AGRIC’L  CO..  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Miiuufaciurera  of  FIRST-CLASS 


SOLD  BY  ALL 

PA**  HARDWARE  DEALERS 


Mention  this  Paper, 


PITTSBURGH 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

TESTED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

_  .  ..  Iturnl  New-Yorker  isYit 

r/r,nr,  ft  VT ’’  w|  ‘  Wo  have  used  an  Enterprise  Weal  Chop- 

“It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  over  h»w  three  y(!ars.  „  is  sin.piy  perfect  and 

thstwe would  giro houHoroom  itha.  proven  I '  recoininend  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat 
Kuch  a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our  c  a„  our  fri^ds  nced.” 

re  ml  era  frt  Ah  nv  Itfl  hAhAfltii  u  ill  UH. 


Fresh,  Fearles.*,  Clean,  Practical.  He.liuble.  Fif¬ 
teen  Departments  edited  by  Able  Hpot’lallrtl*.  Aeg- 
ular  Coutrlhutlous  from  The  Meet  Agricultural 
and  Live  Stock  Writer*.  20 Page*.  Weekly  ;  *1 .50 
per  year.  t>fe«  ferr. 

Tlic  rcniitiudt'r  of  1.NS7  lor  29  Cents. 


PJ{0OL$0J5IQU£ 

J/YJI/K.ILS 

MPioi-Y 

EFFCTflh  PAPTS 
%Vc£££iTH£K3 1  WHITE 

T*MILADCL.rMIA 
-.x,  Mvtenn’VGtHiui  Vuctmtmuflmm 


Our  work  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  absolutely  reliable. 


Tipff  fn  For  Livery  Service  I 
Kh\  I  For  Family  Service! 
UUllJl  For  Fleasore  Driving! 

Points  of  Superiority;  Superior 
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THE  RURAL  HEW-VORKf* 


a>0j cuius. 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCI¬ 
ETY  AT  BOSTON 


ITS  TWENTY  FIRST  SESSION. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

“ Under  a  shadow ;”  ojjhwra  elected. ;  too 
many  essays;  too  little  discussion;  Mar¬ 
vin  on  grape  fertilizat ion;  peach  yellows , 
is  it  contagious?  pomological  nomencla¬ 
ture  again;  names  of  Russian  apples  hard 
on  everybody. 

By  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  American  Homological  As¬ 
sociation  assembled  in  Mechanics’  Hall, 
Boston,  September  14.  One  of  the  objects  in 
fixing  the  meeting  at  Boston  was  to  enable 
the  members  to  meet  their  much-loved  and 
honored  President,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  and 
to  have  him  preside  over  the  meetings  in  per¬ 
son.  But  in  December  last  ho  was  taken  hence 
“to  gather  celestial  fruits,  which  ripen  not  in 
earthly  chinos,”  as  ho  expressed  it  in  his  last 
official  address  to  the  society.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  under  this  shadow  thut  the  members 
gathered,  which  was  made  still  deeper  by  the 
more  recent  death  of  the  venerable  Charles 
M.  llovoy,  another  pioneer  of  the  orchard 
and  garden  of  America. 

The  first  business  session  of  the  society 
opened  at  10  A.  M.  on  tho  14th  instau t. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  members  and  dele¬ 
gates  having  os  yet.  arrived,  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  large.  P.  J.  Berokmans,  of 
Georgia,  second  Vice-President  of  tho  society, 
was  chosen  to  preside,  anil  it  transpired  soon 
after  that  neither  first  Vice-President  Burry, 
nor  Secretary  Garfield  would  be  in  attend¬ 
ance,  illness  being  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
their  absence.  A.  A.  Crozler,  Botanist,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  was  thereupon  selected 
as  acting  Secretary.  Mr.  Berckmans  re¬ 
turned  thunks  for  the  honor  conferred  on 
taking  the  chair  and  appointed  the  necessary 
committees.  Dr.  Ilexumer,  O.  B.  Had  men, 
P.  M.  Augur,  T.  T.  Lyons,  C.  L,  Watrous  and 
Robert  Manning  composed  the  awarding  com¬ 
mittee;  and  S.  B.  Parsons,  Robert  Manning 
and  T.  T.  Lyons,  formed  the  committee  on 
resolutions.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
welcomed  the  pomological  guests  to  Boston. 
Mayor  O'Brien  was  absent,  attending  tho 
Liberty  Centennial.  But  he  had  arranged  uu 
excursion  about  Boston  harbor  in  honor  of 
tho  visiting  society.  William  C.  Strong  also 
announced  that  a  banquet  would  bo  given  the 
Pomological  Society  at  the  Revere  House  on 
Friday  evening  by  the  Massachusetts  Society. 

The  reports  of  tho  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
were  then  read  and  adopted.  The  former 
was  mainly  concerning  the  society’s  corres¬ 
pondence.  Treasurer  Smith  reported  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  85, 3011.88  in  tho  strong  box,  85,000  of 
which  were  bequeathed  to  the  society  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilder.  A  committee  composed  of  one 
from  each  State  and  Territory  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  on  nominations. 

On  reassembling  in  tho  afternoon  a  full  list 
of  officer*  for  the  next  two  years  was  reported, 
and  the  names  were  ratified  by  tbe  conven¬ 
tion.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Go.,  was 
chosen  President;  Secretary  Garfield  and 
Treasurer  Smith  wore  re-elected;  T.  T.  Lyon, 
Michigan,  was  made  first  Vice-President,  and 
a  Vice-President  from  each  State  and  Terri¬ 
tory  was  selected:— G.  L.  Hoag  for  New  York, 
William  Parry  for  Now  Jersey,  P.  M  Au¬ 
gur,  Connecticut;  William  C.  Strong,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Several  additional  member*  were 
present  in  the  afternoon.  The  business  ses¬ 
sions  were  bold  in  one  of  the  many  large  aux¬ 
iliary  halls  connected  with  the  massive  Me¬ 
chanics1  Institute  Hall,  in  which  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  both  societies  was  spread,  which  is  said 
to  scat  8,000  persons. 

It  may  be  said  at  tho  outset  of  this  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  pomological  conven¬ 
tion  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  time  was 
takou  up  in  tho  rending  of  long  and  exhaust¬ 
ive  essays.  The  Secretary  had  apparently  nr 
ranged  for  an  unusual  number  of  these  papers, 
and  hud  all  of  them  been  read  the  members 
might  as  well  have  left  their  tongues  at  home, 
as  tho  presence  of  their  ears  only  would  have 
been  required.  As  it  wof,  discussion  was  al¬ 
most  ent  irely  debarred  for  want  of  time;  only 
a  portion  of  the  very  lost  session  being  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  new  fruits,  and  thou  many 
were  passed  over  somewhat  hurriedly  and 
carelessly.  Many  of  the  members  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  this,  and  felt  that  this  Bos¬ 
ton  mealing  at  tho  society  would,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  fact,  fail  to  bring  the  profitable 
and  successful  results  to  fruit-growers  and  tbe 
fruit  interests  of  the  nation,  which  have  at¬ 
tended  these  important  meetings  in  the  post. 
While  nearly  all  the  papers  presented  con¬ 
tained  instruction  and  information  of  value, 
many  of  them  wore  diluted  to  that  degree 


of  verbiage  that  seriously  endangers  practi¬ 
cal  usefulness.  Members  felt  that  they  could 
read  such  essays  in  their  horticultural  papers 
at  home  at  their  leisure  without  traveling 
hundreds  or  a  thousand  miles  to  listen  to 
them.  But  they  realized  that  Arkansas  could 
not  brush  nguiust  Massachusetts,  in  a  fruit 
discussion;  or  Florida  Compare  orchard  notes 
with  New  York;  or  Kansas  have  a  garden 
confab  with  Now  Jersey,  and  that  no  exchange 
of  experiences  and  experiments  could  so  readi¬ 
ly  and  profitably  be  had  clswherc  as  there  upon 
that  floor  which  contained  progressive  fruit¬ 
growers  from  nearly  .10  States,  Territories 
and  Provinces  of  America.  No  reflection 
is  here  intended  upon  any  one  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  essayists  who  were  quite  judiciously 
selected  a-s  matter  of  fact. 

The  first  paper  presented,  “  Suggestions 
concerning  perfect  fertilization  of  the  grape," 
was  read  by  I),  ft  Marvin,  of  New  York,  tho 
author.  It  was  a  carefully  written  and 
scholarly  essay.  He  said;  “No  otic  of  the  15 
or  20  species  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
now  perfectly  bisexual  in  all  its  varieties. 
The  Delaware  is  perhaps  as  perfect  08  any. 
Vineyardists  have  suffered  from  this  tendency 
to  a  differentiation  of  tho  sexual  functions, 
Imt  the  specialist  who  originates  new  seedlings 
observes  it  most.  Our  vines  have  all  been 
selected  with  reference  to  their  diuil-sexual  or¬ 
gans  and  functions,  and  yet  despite  all  these 
efforts  for  generations,  seedlings  still  assert  a 
tendency  to  final  separation  of  the  sexual 
functions.  Not  being  able  to  overcome  this 
natural  law  of  differentiation,  why  should  we 
continue  to  work  against  a  law  of  nature? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  co-operate  and 
try  to  aid  in  her  lines  of  activities,  and 
see  if  we  can’t  find  a  better  way  ?  My 
idea  is  to  separate  the  sexes  and  aid 
in  developing  sexual  differentiation  by 
cultivating  female  instead  of  hermaphro¬ 
dite  plants,  with  here  and  there  a 
male  plant  elevated  upon  trees  or  upon  poles 
and  wires,  so  that  the  male  plunts  may  run 
above  and  fill  the  air  with  their  pollen  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  female  plants  below.  Great  suviug 
of  vital  energy  might  thus  lie  turned  to  the 
development  of  more  fruit.  Now,  the  pollen 
is  more  or  less  impotent,  failing  to  fertilize 
the  ovaries,  and  the  emasculated  clusters  are 
many.  I  have  already  experimented  on  these 
lines,  and  though  tho  experiments  have  not 
gone  far  enough  to  determine  the  question, 
yet  they  warrant  largor  and  longer  continued 
experimentation.” 

The  writer  continued  at  length  upon  this 
theory,  A  brief  discussion  followed  the  paper 
but  nothing  of  value  was  elicited. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Lyons  then  read  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  paper  on  the  “The  Peach  Yellows.”  Tho 
veteran  and  respected  pomologtst  from  Michi¬ 
gan  is  fully  convinced  that  tho  “yellows”  is  a 
contagious  disease,  and  he  gave  many  reasons 
for  that  theory  and  belief.  He  says  extermi¬ 
nation  of  all  infected  trees  is  the  only  remedy. 
But  tho  New  Jersey  growers  could  not  agree 
with  him.  The  “yellows"  originated  there, 
and  they  think  they  ought  to  know  all  about 
it.  They  maintain  that  ft  is  a  symptom  of 
soil  exhaustion  or  lack  of  plaut  food :  and  that 
the  disease  is  never  seen  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy,  vigorous  tree.  They  also  insist  that 
a  lilieral  application  of  potash  and  phosphates 
will  cure  tho  malady.  Eli  Minch,  an  editor 
and  grower  in  that  State,  exhibited  some  ex¬ 
ceptionally  vigorous  specimens  of  peach- wood 
growth  in  the  main  hail,  which  he  says  were 
grown  on  very  poor  soil  by  the  use  of  kainit 
and  bone,  half  a  ton  of  each  to  the  acre  annu¬ 
ally.  He  never  has  the  yellows  unless  the 
trees  are  previously  weakened  lu  growth,  and 
is  confident  the  disease  is  not  contagious.  Sev¬ 
eral  others  gave  similar  views,  and  Mr.  Lyons 
found  few  converts.  Considerable  discussion 
followed,  but  notbiug  really  now  was  devel¬ 
oped. 

“Pomological  Nomenclature”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tho  next  paper,  read  by  W.  C.  Barry, 
the  author  being  Jobu  J.  Thomas.  A  simple 
and  concise  nomenclature  was  strongly  urged 
by  the  veteran  fruit  man;  laudatory  peddlers’ 
puffs  should  lie  avoided ,  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  especially  new  elicited.  Mr.  Thomas 
simply  Indorses  the  reform  inaugurated  by 
the  late  President  Wilder  six  years  ago,  to 
which  the  society  now  stands  fully  and  sensi¬ 
bly  committed.  Tho  brief  discussion  was  of 
the  same  nature. 

A  paper  on  the  “Nomenclature  of  Russian 
fruits,"  by  Charles  Gibb,  of  (Quebec,  was  then 
read.  It  was  an  amioyiug  essay  for  the  re¬ 
porters  and  the  uverago  member  fared  lit¬ 
tle  bitter.  In  discussing  these  Russian  sorts 
it  was  generally  conceded  that  they  could  not 
su|»ersede  our  best  native  varieties,  in  flavor 
at  least.  Tho  apples  especially  were  inferior 
to  our  Newtown*,  Spitzeubcrgs,  uud  Green¬ 
ings,  but  it  was  thought  the  Russian  bark  and 
leaf  were  of  a  more  hardy  texture,  and  would 
better  withstand  tho  dry  summers  anil  severe 
winters  of  our  Northwestern  plains.  A  paper 
l  by  Prof.  L,  H.  Bailey,  “Pollen  ou  the  Fruit," 


was  then  read  by  Secretary  Crozier.  This 
closed  the  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day. 

{To  be  continued.)  n.  h. 


Catti. 


Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


The  annual  session  of  tho  American  Bar 
Association  was  opened  the  other  day  by  the 
customary  review  of  tho  most  noteworthy 
legislation  during  the  year,  made  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Thomas  J.  Senimos  of  Louisiana. 
Among  the  Congressional  and  Slate  Laws  of 
interest  to  farmers  are  the  following:  Tho 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  law  appro¬ 
priating  $15,000  a  year  lor  the  establishment 
of  such  a  station  in  each  State.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  this  is  rendered  inoperative  by  failure 
to  make  any  appropriation  of  money  to  car¬ 
ry  its  provisions  into  affect.  Then  there  is 
the  law  making  it  unlawful  for  an  alien  who 
has  not  declared  bis  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  or  for  any  foreign  corporation  to  ac¬ 
quire  or  hold  real  estate  in  the  Territories  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  except  such  as  may 
be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  in  collecting 
debts  contracted  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
law.  This  law  applies  also  to  corporations 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  whose  stock  is 
owned  by  foreigners.  Of  course,  it  applies 
only  to  the  Territories,  of  which  Congress  has 
control.  Similar  laws  have  been  passed  by  Col¬ 
orado,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  with  90tne  minor  differences.  Con¬ 
gressional  legislation  for  the  suppression  of 
contagious  diseases  among  live  stock,  espec¬ 
ially  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  fully  described  in  our  columns, 
legislation  to  secure  tho  same  objects  was 
passed  in  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
and  Rhode  Island.  Similar  laws  were  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  in  several  of  the  other  States. 

There  were  few  Congressional  laws  from 
which  farmers  expected  more  than  from  that 
establishing  tbe  Inter-state  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  to  secure  lower  rate*  of 
freight  and  juster  treatment  from  railroads. 
Very  little  good  has  hitherto  been  done  by 
the  Commission,  however.  Among  the  laws 
of  agricultural  Interest  passed  by  the  States 
are  the  following:  New  Jursey  has  established  a 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  South  Carolina 
has  established  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  farm.  Kansas  has  offered  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  two  cents  per  pound  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar  from  sorghum,  beets  and  other 
sugar-producing  plants.  Hitherto  sorghum 
sugar  alone  has  claimed  tho  bounty.  In  Ne¬ 
braska  the  exemption  law  has  been  so  amend¬ 
ed  that  none  of  the  property  of  a  debtor  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  a  claim  for  wages.  In  Missouri 
the  employment  of  a  substitute  for  hops,  or 
pure  extract  of  hops  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer  U  prohibited  The  sale  of  adulterated 
wine  has  been  forbidden  iu  Now  York  and 
California.  In  Louisiana  and  Michigan  the 
sale  of  oleotnargariue  has  been  restricted. 
New  Jersey  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
formation  of  corporations  for  protection 
against  damage  to  glass  by  hail — chiefly  for 
tho  benefit  of  florists  and  nurserymen. 

Illinois,  Missouri  and  Texas  have  legislated 
against  “  bucket  shops,"  prohibiting  dealings 
in  “futures”  where  there  is  no  iutention  to 
deliver  the  property  sold.  Colorado  punishes 
fraudulent  sales  or  other  disposition  of  proper¬ 
ty.  Pennsylvania  has  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  the  owner  of  property  to  s«ll  it 
without  disclosing  the  existence  of  auy 
mortgage*  that  may  lie  upon  it.  Legislation 
to  secure  to  laborers  their  wages  has  been 
passed  iu  Illinois,  ludiana,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Nehraska,  Pcunsyl vania,  West 
Virginia  and  Texas.  These  laws  apply  to  farm 
labor  as  well  as  to  other  kinds,  though  they 
were  passed  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  aud  other  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  Legislation  restricting  or  abolishing 
the  sale  of  liquor  has  l>eoii  enacted  in  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 
The  temperance  sentiment  is  evidently  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Iaws  against  adulteration  of 
foods,  prohibiting  under  penalty  the  sale  of 
adulterated  food  unless  branded  or  marked  as 
such,  have  been  passed  in  Alabama,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Oregon. 
Regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  commercial 
fertilizers  have  been  enacted  by  Louisiana 
and  Alabama.  Arkansas  lias  passed  a  law 
declaring  contracts  for  a  greater  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  than  10  per  cent,  per  iimiuin  usurious,  and 
making  conveyances  securing  the  same  thing 
void.  A  Minnesota  statute  provides  that  a 
stipulation  in  a  contract  that  a  debt  shall 
draw  a  greater  rate  of  interest  after  maturity 
than  before,  shall  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the 
entire  interest.  Laws  relating  to  chattel  mort¬ 


gages  have  been  amended  in  Colorado,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  In  several 
of  the  States  free  passes  on  railroads  have 
been  prohibited.  This  very  instructive 
address  has  not  yet  been  published  in  full; 
so  that  we  have  to  confine  ourselves  to  brief 
mention  of  various  laws,  as  gathered  from 
the  brief  condensations  of  it  that  have  come 
under  our  notice,  the  best  of  which  is  in 
BradstreetV. 


A  very  bad  and  very  frequent  form  of 
swindling  is  that  perpetrated  hy  advertise¬ 
ments  of  gold  and  silver  mines.  Believe  these 
glowing  advertisements  and  prospectuses  and 
all  one  has  to  do  to  become  quickly  rich  is  to 
invest  in  one  of  these  bottomless  pits.  Before 
the  brilliant  promises,  the  alluring  blandish¬ 
ments  and  the  extraordinary  results  set  forth 
in  mine  advertisements,  the  remarkable  liar- 
gains  offered  in  puffs  of  eheap  jewelry,  won¬ 
derful  nostrums,  and  even  bogns  periodicals, 
become  insignificant.  Tbe  latter  »t  best  offer 
only  an  advantage  of  a  few  dollar*  or  a  chance 
of  a  few  thousands,  whereaR  the  former  prom¬ 
ise  a  fortune  for  a  slight  investment.  Of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  promiscuously  ad¬ 
vertised  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  10  per  cent,  were 
ever  worked  at  all;  and  we  do  not  know  of 
one  that,  has  proved  a  success.  Of  tbe  whole 
number  of  mines  worked,  probably  more 
money  has  been  put  into  four  out  of  five  than 
has  ever  come  out.  The  successful  mines  are, 
without  exception,  in  the  bands  of  a  few  cap¬ 
italists:  for  capitalists  are  always  ready  to 
jump  at  a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  paying 
gold  or  silver  mine.  If  the  conditions  and 
prospects  put  forth  In  most  mine  advertise¬ 
ments  were  really  correct,  the  “promoters” 
would  have  no  need  to  solicit  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  to  take  shares  “on  the  ground  floor;”  for 
every  sbaie  would  bo  promptly  bought  up  by 
capitalists  ut  a  premium. 

There  are  now  before  the  Eye-Opener  half  a 
dozen  inquiries  about  tho  Tortilita  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Co.,  widely  advertised  through¬ 
out  the  country,  chiefly  in  agricultural  papers 
or  in  the  agricultural  i®uesof  non-agricultural 
papers.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  “promot¬ 
ers"  of  this  enterprise  trust  to  the  supposed  gul¬ 
libility  of  farmers  for  capital  to  work  their 
mine  or  their  “little  game,”  and  they  have  set 
up  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reall.  who  gained  some  rep¬ 
utation  and  a  great  deal  of  advertisement  by  his 
connection  with  Congressional  oleomargarine 
legislation,  as  a  figure  head  to  win  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  agriculturists.  We  do  not  say 
the  thing  is  a  swindle,  still  we  strongly  advise 
our  readers  to  leave  it.  severely  alone.  Hero 
are  the  results  of  our  investigations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  chiefly  through  the  American  Mer¬ 
cantile  aud  Collection  Association,  of  this  city. 

The  company  wus  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey  on  March  3,  lc87,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000  divided  into  500.000  shares 
of  $2  each.  The  following  are  the  incorporators 
with  the  number  of  shares  professed  to  be 
owned  by  each:  Joseph  H.  Reall.  5;  John  F. 
Maxfleld,  5;  Rodman  M.  Price,  250;  Du  Bois 
T.  Elmore,  250;  James  M.  Fox.  5;  Francis 
J,  Arend,  5;  William  M.  Griffin,  5.  Thus 
the  incorporators  have  taken  in  the  aggregate 
only  520  shares  out  of  500,000;  and  the  whole 
amount  they  have  invested,  even  if  they  have 
paid  up  in  full,  amounts  to  only  81,040  out  of 
$1,000,000.  Mr.  Real  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  which  he  has  invested  #10 — if  he  has 
paid  up.  Probably  some  of  tbe  rest  of  the 
shares  have  beeu  paid  for  the  property,  others 
for  advertisements,  and  the  remainder  are 
being  peddled  out  to  the  public.  The  stock 
is  registered  at  the  American  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  but  the  secretary  of  tho  Trust,  says  he 
doesu’t  kuow  the  parties,  nor  anything  about 
the  company  except  that  the  parties  seem  to 
have  full  faith  in  the  enterprise  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  stock  is  being  sold.  The  parties 
appear  to  be  entirely  uukuown  in  financial 
circles. 

With  regard  to  tho  tlaming  advertise¬ 
ments  that  appear  *>  nuraeroudy  iu  the 
papers,  tho  earlier  offers  to  publishers 
were  based  on  a  contract  for  200  lines,  pay¬ 
able  “when  the  work  is  done,”  so  that  if  the 
200  lines  were  never  supplied,  the  contract 
would  never  be  completed.  Later  proposi¬ 
tions  offer  to  pay  with  stock  of  the  company  at 
once,  or  with  cash  on  December  l.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  acquainted  with  mining  matters, 
that  when  a  mine  pays  well,  the  owners  keep 
it  to  themselves,  yet  these  men  offer  to  share 
their  bouanza  with  the  public.  Wo  strongly 
advise  .the  public  not  tobacco  pt  the  offer. 


Woman's  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TABLIN’. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe,  one  of  the  wisest 
examples  of  what  is  rather  derisively  called 
emancipated  womanhood,  says  in  the  ‘  Duties 
of  Women,”  that  a  conscientious  mother, 
aiming  before  all  things  at  the  moral  good  of 
her  child,  and  feeling  the  tremendous  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  rest  on  her  a-s  regards  all  its 
future  life,  tor  weal  or  woe,  must  often  be 
nearly  overwhelmed  with  her  task.  Poor 
Margaret  Fuller,  recording  in  her  diary  the 
event  of  her  child’s  birth,  must  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thoughts  of  thousands:  “I  am  the 
mother  of  an  immortal  being  !  God  be  merci¬ 
ful  to  me,  a  siuner  !  ”  The  sense  of  her  own 
unworthincas  and  incapacity  for  her  sacred 
task  was  probably,  however,  the  very  best 
preparation  for  performing  it  well.  The 
woman  who  thinks  herself  quite  equal  to  the 
duties  of  motherhood,  almost  betrays  by  that 
fact  that  she  has  only  the  meanest  notions  of 
their  nature  and  extent., 

*  *  * 

If  only  theories  always  worked  well,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  bring  up  children  aright  ! 
But  unfortunately  every  child  has  a  certain 
leaven  of  human  nature  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
duced  to  any  exact  theory,  and  it  is  sure  to 
break  out  in  unexpected  angles.  Then  we 
have  to  throw  our  theories  overboard  and 
start  in  a  fresh  place.  We  eau  never  bring 
up  children  with  a  rule  and  plummet,  as  our 
friend  Mr.  Gradgrind  found  out  to  his  cost. 

*  *  * 

One  thing  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
bring  up  children  with  sound  bodies  as  wqjl  as 
sound  minds  aud  morals.  Boys  are  pretty 
sure  to  acquire  muscle  aud  activity;  they  have 
the  advantage  of  both  eucouragement  and  in¬ 
herited  tendencies.  Butgirls  are  too  often  re¬ 
pressed  with  the  epithet  of  tomboy  when  they 
seek  to  exercise  their  growing  bodies,  aud  en¬ 
couraged  iu  sedentary  amusements  which  they 
would  be  apt  to  seek  without  effort. 

*  A  * 

It  positively  seems  as  if  a  great  many  ail- 
meuts  have  really  become  the  natural  heri¬ 
tage  of  women.  This  ought  not  to  be;  “’tis 
true,  'tis  pity  ’tis.”  But  all  the  same  we  do 
not  think  any  girl  in  her  early  teens  ought  to 
be  a  sufferer  from  chronic  dyspepsia;  yet  we 
know  of  such  cases.  If  the  poor  little  victim 
does  not  kuow  enough  to  be  heartily  ashamed 
of  her  ailment,  her  parents  or  guardiaus  ought 
to  be,  for,  save  iu  exceptional  cases,  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  it. 

A  A  * 

Physical  training  is  as  much  a  necessity  for 
girls  as  for  boys,  though  of  course  they  must 
not  overdo  it.  If  Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells 
and  regular  calisthenics  seem  out  of  reach, 
walking  may  always  be  had,  aud  it  is,  taken 
all  round,  the  very  best  form  of  gymnastics. 
Not  dawdling  listlessly  along,  but  a  good, 
springy,  brisk  heel-and-toe  gait,  with  well- 
squared  shoulders  aud  open  chest.  No  other 
form  of  exercise  so  uniformly  develops  the 
muscles.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on  exer¬ 
cise  is  William  Blaikie;  his  book,“How  to  Get 
Strong,”  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
bo}r,  and  girl,  too;  it  teaches  how  to  train  the 
body  aright,  without  danger  from  over-exer¬ 
tion. 

- - 

COMMON-SENSE  DRESS. 

C.  J.  s. 

Your  illustration  of  the  reform  dress  as 
represented  iu  ‘'The  Arlington”  last  August 
was  certainly  very  attractive.  Where  can 
patterns  be  obtained?  No  one  wishes  to  be 
conspicuous  iu  tlleir  refusal  to  follow  the  pres¬ 
ent  style  of  voluminous  skirts  aud  immense 
touruure,  yet  what  working  housekeeper  can 
be  so  burdened  and  attend  to  home  duties. 
To  modify  the  present  style  so  as  to  have  it 
of  practical  utility  to  the  majority  of  womeu, 
seems  necessary;  for  that  reason  we  approve 
the  style  you  have  brought  to  notice.  That, 
with  uuiou  underwear  of  merino,  silk,  or 
muslin  as  suits  the  season,  simplifies  the  great 
question  so  oft  recurring  “What  shall  we 
wear?”  Allow  me  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
silk  underwear  which  you  have  before 
brought  to  notice  iu  another  style  of  reform 
dress  described,  i  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  economy  to  make  such  garments  of  surah 
silk  as  there  suggested,  but  1  do  know  that  the 
amouutof  comfort  derived  from  the  wov  jn  silk 
is  so  great  that  no  woman  who  can  possibly 
buy  them  should  go  wi  hout.  Changes  of  weat.h- 
erso  sudden  in  our  climate  are  not  telegraphed 
so  quickly  as  iu  other  materials.  Never  put 
them  iu  to  be  washed  with  other  clothing. 
Wash  and  handle  with  care  aud  they  will 
last  for  years. 

[The  patterns  for  the  Arlington  costume, 
aud  also  for  divided  skirts  and  other  reform 


garments,  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Annie 
Jenness-Miller,  696  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  While  not  agreeing  with  ail  of 
the  changes  proposed  by  this  lady,  we  must 
give  her  first  place  among  dress  reformers; 
while  aiming  at  comfort  aud  utility  she  does 
not  ignore  the  claims  of  beauty,  as  many  ex¬ 
cellent  but  misguided  women  do.  Relative  to 
the  knit  silk  underwear,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  utility,  though  we  have  had  little  personal 
experience  of  it.  We  can  also  recommend  the 
knitted  underwear  of  fine  Lisle  thread,  as  be¬ 
ing  a  useful  protection  from  summer  changes. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  through  our  uncertain 
summer  without  something  of  the  sort,  unless 
one  risks  the  mauy  ailments  having  their 
foundations  in  cold. — Ed.] 

HELPING  HANDS  AND  LOVING 
HEARTS  IN  THE  HOME. 

Whose  are  they — the  father’s  mother’s 
daughter's  or  sou’s?  They  should  be  all  if  a 
happy  household  is  desired,  and  who  would 
wish  to  be  satisfied  with  less?  The  burdens 
should  be  equalized  as  much  as  circumstances 
will  allow. 

The  household  is  woman’s  domain,  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  duties  should 
be  largely  assumed  by  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  the  father  aud  son,  who  help  to  make 
up  the  home,  should  feel  it  incumbent  to  lend 
their  aid  when  necessity  calls.  There  is  actual 
work  that  they  can  do,  but  more  especially 
can  they,  b}'  a  painstaking  that  will  save 
many  stops,  relieve  the  brain  and  lighten 
the  heart. 

The  home-keepers  should  see  to  it  that  their 
work  is  done  at  its  respective  time,  if  strength 
allows,  and  should  not  permit  themselves  to 
sink  into  a  drudge,  but  rather  dignify  their 
labor.  Use  of  brains  as  well  as  hands  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  desired  result. 

If  work  is  properly  planned,  part  of  the 
battle  is  fought,  and  when  the  time  comes 
that  should  be  given  to  rest  and  recreation 
the  enemy  will  be  routed  and  the  outside 
workers  will  return  to  a  place  of  comfort. 
There  are  things  that  should  not  be  expected 
of  a  woman,  and  if  the  father  and  son  have 
proper  consideration,  will  be  performed  by 
them;  or  if  sickness  comes  or  unlooked  for  de¬ 
mand  on  time  and  strength  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary,  the  hands  will  readily  respond  to  the 
dictation  of  the  hearts,  if  they  are  filled  with 
love. 

Again,  the  mother  aud  sister  may  be  able  to 
assist  the  father,  son  or  brother,  if  it  is  need¬ 
ed,  in  their  vocations.  The  brains  and  hearts 
at  all  events  will  lie  called  upon  to  advise, 
console  and  cheer.  If,  however,  one  should 
fail  in  what  seems  duty,  let  the  others  be  care¬ 
ful  to  consider  why  lest  they  misjudge  and 
thus  sow  nettle,  seeds  that  will  spring  up  into 
rankling  weeds.  If  the  spirit  that  Christ 
possessed  is  not  exercised  the  hands  and  hearts 
will  not  be  guided  into  that  haven — a  happy 
home.  Further  consideration  of  this  theme 
is  suggested  iu  the  following  Hues,  written  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  S.  Kidder.  They  are  applied  to 
but  two  individuals,  but  are  equally  applic¬ 
able  if  the  number  is  multiplied: 

LET  BOTH  TAKE  HOLD. 

“Let  me  carry  your  pall,  my  dear. 

Brimming  over  with  water  ?” 

“No,  I’ll  take  hold  and  you  lake  hold," 
Auswered  the  farmer's  daughter. 

And  she  would  have  her  own  sweet  way. 

As  her  merry  eyes  grew  brighter: 

So  she  took  hold  and  he  took  hold, 

And  it  made  the  burden  lighter. 

Aud  every  day  the  oaken  pall, 

Over  the  well-curb  slipping, 

Was  upward  drawn  hy  bunds  of  brawn, 

Cool  and  so  softly  drlpplug. 

And  every  day  the  burden  seemed 
Lighter  by  being  divided  i 

For  he  took  hold  and  she  took  hold, 

By  the  self-same  spirit  guided. 

The  wedding  bells  were  rung  at  morn, 

The  bridal  blessings  given. 

And  now  the  pair,  without  a  care, 

Entered  an  earthly  heaven. 

When  storm  and  sunshine  mingled,  they 
Would  seldom  trouble  norrow, 

And  when  it  came  they  met  the  same 
With  a  bright  hope  of  to-morrow. 

And  now  they're  at  the  eve  of  life 
While  the  western  sky  grows  brighter, 

For  she  took  hold  and  he  took  hold, 

And  It  made  the  burden  lighter. 

—E.  A.  C. 

A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. 

BY  DOLINDA  MIX. 

Mothers,  be  kind  to  your  children.  Many 
mothers  who  read  this  line  will  pass  it  by, 
thinking,  as  a  mutter  of  course,  that  it  cannot 
apply  to)  them.  They  clothe  and  feed  their 
children;  they  send  them  to  school;  they  al¬ 
low  them  time  for  play  aud  recreation — what 
more  is  required  ? 

But  there  are  mothers  who  do  all  this,  and 
yet  are  uot  kind  to  their  children.  How  mauy 
u  little  heart  has  ached  with  care  and  pain  (as 
hard  for  the  childish  heart  to  bear,  as  are 


our  trials  to  us)  who,  rather  than  go  to  mam¬ 
ma,  would  fret  and  grieve  all  alone. 

If  you  would  make  your  children  happy  you 
must  win  their  confidence.  You  must  teach, 
them  to  trust  you.  You  must  ever  be  ready 
to  listen  to  their  joys  or  griefs.  Many  moth¬ 
ers,  worn  and  weary  with  the  heavy  burdens 
of  the  household;  out  of  temper  because  things 
go  astray,  often  speak  quickly  and  harshly, 
without  really  intending  to  do  so,  How  of¬ 
ten  we  hear  such  words  as  “Don’t  bother  me; 
I’m  too  busy  to  liste.u  to  you!”  or,  “You  al¬ 
ways  come  tormenting  me  just  when  I'm  so 
busy,”  and  the  like.  Little  do  such  mothers 
imagine  how  they  wound  the  hearts  of  their 
little  ones,  and  instead  of  binding  the  children 
closer  to  them  as  the  years  go  by,  they  are 
causing  them  to  drift  farther  and  farther 
away. 

Some  years  ago  my  neighbor’s  little  girl 
died.  She  was  a  good  little  tiling,  with  a  ten¬ 
der,  clinging,  affectionate  nature.  Her  mother, 
though  a  good-hearted  woman,  never  under¬ 
stood  her,  and  often,  unconsciously,  wounded 
that  teuder  little  heart. 

When  dying,  the  minister  of  the  church 
where  she  went  called  to  see  her 

“Essie,  dear,”  he  said,  “do  you  kuow  that 
you  are  goiug  to  Heaven?” 

She  opened  her  eyes  aud  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  aud  then  closed  them  wearily,  say¬ 
ing: 

“  Will  I  be  iu  anybody’s  way  there  ?” 

Her  mother,  although  careful  of  her  bodily 
comfort,  never  thought  of  anything  else,  aud 
often,  when  Essie  would  ask  her  questions,  or 
hover  around  her  while  at  work  would  say, 
“ Oh  !  do  go  out  and  play;  you  are  always  in 
my  way!’  Imagine  that  poor  mother’s  feel¬ 
ings,  when  her  little  one  said  those  dying 
words !  She  had,  she  thought,  always  been 
good  to  her  children,  but  here  was  her  child, 
dying,  feeling  almost  glad  to  go,  because  she 
imagined  she  had  always  been  in  her  mother’s 
way.  Well,  hadn't  her  mother  said  so  ?  Yes, 
to  be  sure  she  had,  but  theu,  she  didn’t  mean 
it.  This  is  just  the  point.  Mothers  must  not 
say  to  their  children  wliat.  theyr  do  not  mean. 

Children  are  trusting  little  tilings,  aud 
drink  in  what  we  say ;  believing  everything, 
until  after  a  series  of  deceptions  being  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  them,  they  learn  to  distrust  every¬ 
thing. 

Make  Truth  the  basis  of  all  you  do  where 
children  are  concerned.  They  will  soon  find 
you  out  when  you  tell  them  what  is  untrue, 
and  will  not  believe  you  again,  even  if  you 
do  tell  them  the  truth.  Then,  agaiu,  they 
may  imitate  you,  aud  how  can  you  correct  iu 
them  what  you  have  actually  taught  them  by 
your  own  example  l 

Some  years  ago  1  took  a  friend’s  little  girl 
to  have  her  picture  taken.  She  wouldn’t  sit 
still,  so,  after  repeated  efforts  and  failures  to 
make  her  do  so,  I  said: 

“Now  if  you  sit  still,  without  moving,  and 
watch  that  little  window,  (meaning  the  front 
of  the  camera)  a  little  bird  will  come  out  and 
whistle,” 

She  was  interested  immediately,  and  sat 
like  a  statue  watching  “  that  little  window.” 
She  was  so  still  that  the  photographer  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  very  good  picture.  I  had 
accomplished  my  cud  and  forgot  all  about  the 
little  bird. 

“Come,”  said  I.  “now  we  will  go  home  and 
get  some  dinner.  ” 

She  looked  up  at  mo  in  amazement,  saying : 

“Me’s  waiting  for  the  little  bird.” 

“Come,"  said  1,  “I  guess  the  bird  has  flown 
away.”  But  still  she  wouldn’t  come.  1 
coaxed  aud  coaxed,  but  all  she  would  do  was 
to  say,  “Me  won’t  go  till  the  little  bird 
comes.  ” 

I  had  not  intended  to  toll  her  an  untruth.  I 
had  done  as  I  bad  heard  lots  of  mothers  do. 
Said  anything  to  keep  her  still.  When  finally 
convinced  that  the  bird  was  a  myth,  she 
came  home  with  me,  but  with  very  poor 
grace,  and  a  very  bad  temper. 

A  long,  long  time  after  this  1  was  spending 
the  afternoon  with  her  mamma.  I  asked  her 
to  do  some  little  thing,  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  her  a  promise  in  regard  to  it.  She  stood, 
for  an  instant,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
looked  at  me  with  the  most  comical,  knowing 
look  on  her  baby  face,  and  said  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders,  “Guess  it  will  be  like  the 
little  bird,”  and  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
room.  1  was  surprised,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  learned  enough  from  this  never  to  promise 
children  things  which  I  didn’t  mean  to  keep. 

How  blessed  is  the  child  who  can  go  to  sleep 
with  his  mother  by  his  bedside  I  How  sweet 
the  horn-  when  she  tucks  her  little  ones  in 
and  listens  to  the  recital  of  their  sorrows  or 
joys;  of  the  battles  or  triumphs  of  the  day! 
How  many  Joving,  but  careless  or  thoughtless 
mothers,  send  their  children  off  to  bed  with 
nuisc,  little  dreaming  what  golden  opportun¬ 
ities  for  their  good  she  is  throwing  away. 

Win  your  children’s  confidence,  if  this  is 
done  when  they  are  little  you  will  save  your¬ 
self  many  a  heartache  iu  the  years  to  come. 


Be  gentle  and  kind  to  them,  but  also  be  firm 
Firmness  and  gentleness  may  go  hand  in  hand. 
Always  try  to  be  just.  If  a  child  has  done 
something  which  is  wrong  when  called  to  ac¬ 
count  listeu  patiently  to  what  he  may  have 
to  say  in  his  defense.  A  Child  reasons — per¬ 
haps  according  to  bis  mind  what  he  did  was 
uot  wrong.  After  listening  to  him,  point  out 
exactly  where  the  wrong  lies,  and  then  cau¬ 
tion  him  against  repeating  the  offense. 

Many  good  mothers  believe  in  the  old  adage, 
“Sparc  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.”  There 
are  instaneet,  no  doubt,  where  it  is  well  to  use 
the  rod,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Never  punish  a  child  while  in  a  passion  your¬ 
self.  Such  punishment  will  accomplish  no 
good.  If  "you  do  you  arc  apt  to  be  much  more 
severe  than  you  otherwise  would  be. 

The  slapping  habit  so  many  mothers  in- 
dulge  in  is  to  be  avoided  and  guarded  against. 
Children,  as  a  general  rule,  are  full  of  mis¬ 
chief  ,  or  rather,  full  of  the  desire  to  know 
what  everything  is;  full  of  the  wish  to  handle 
and  examine  everything.  A  child  who  does 
not  have  those  desires  would,  to  my  mind,  be 
stupid.  So,  instead  of  slapping  them  for 
touching  things,  rather  encourage  them  to  do 
so,  but  put  things  which  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  broken;  things  which  you  do  not  want 
handled,  out  of  the  baby's  reach,  or  keep  the 
baby  away  from  them.  How  mauy  a  heart 
has  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  following 
touching  lines,  by  Mrs.  Kidder — echoed  it, 
alas !  after  it  is  too  late. 

“  Could  wo  know  the  baby-tlngors, 

Pressed  againsl  Ihe  window  pane  : 

Would  be  cold  and  stiff  tomorrow, 

Never  trouble  us  again  - 

Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 

Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow. 

Would  the  print  of  rosy  lingers, 

Vex  us  men  as  they  do  now  ? 

Ah  1  those  little  lee-cold  lingers! 

How  they  point  our  memories  back, 

To  t  he  hasty  words  we've  spoken 
All  along  the  backward  track. 

How  the  little  bunds  remind  us. 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie  ; 

Nol  to  scatter  thorns,  but  roses, 

For  our  reaping,  bye  and  bye." 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Man  has  been  called  a  bundle  of  habits.  He 
is  like  a  cable,  which  may  be  made  up  of  a 
thousand  threads,  but  it  is  shaped  and  welded 
and  moulded  into  one.  So  it  is  with  all  of  us, 
as  regards  our  character,  which  is  our  life,  aud 
which  is  made  up  of  our  habits.  “Sow  a  habit 
and  you  reap  a  character.” . 

A  sound  discretion  is  not  so  much  indicated 
by  never  making  a  mistake  as  by  never  re¬ 
peating  it . 

There  are  no  corner  groggeries  on  the  road 

to  prosperity. . .  . 

God’s  Word  has  been  well  likened  to  that 
rock  which  a  ship  of  war  fired  at  all  night — 
mistaking  it  for  au  enemy — but  could  not  pro¬ 
voke  it  to  answer,  nor  succeed  in  siukiug  it. 
To  obstruct  free  access  to  this  divine  fountain 
of  truth,  or  to  adulterate  its  pure  waters  with 
theological  errors,  ure  high  crimes  against  hu¬ 
man  souls . . . 

How  curious  it  is  that  a  man  may  seriously 
doubt  if  ho  is  a  Christian,  but  is  very  certain 
that  he  is  a  Baptist,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Meth¬ 
odist  . 

It  is  wonderful,  the  exquisite  pain  we  con¬ 
trive  to  give  people  whom  we  really  love  very 
much.  We  give  it  by  snarling  and  snapping, 
saying  sarcastic  and  biting  things:  the  idlers 
of  the  family  being  busiest  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion . . . .. . . 

God  fits  our  shoulders  to  the  burdens  we 
are  to  bear.  Many  of  the  trials  that  iu  our 
ago  seoiu  trifling  enough,  iu  our  youth  would 
have  crushed  us  utterly,  and  a  merciful  Provi¬ 
dence  has  so  arranged  it  that  as  we  come 
nearer  to  death,  life  is  less  and  less  attrac¬ 
tive.. . 

Lesser  things  will  drop  out,  jus  the  hand 
closes  upon  the  larger  duty  or  the  greater 
blessing.  Just  as  the  baud  that  reaches  out 
to  grasp  the  great  stroug  oak,  lets  go  its  hold 

upon  the  blade  of  grass  it  had  gathered . 

Our  homes  are  like  instruments  of  music. 
The  strings  that  give  melody  or  discord  are 
the  members.  If  each  is  rightly  attuned,  they 
will  vibrato  in  harmony;  but  a  single  discord¬ 
ant  st  ring  jars  through  the  instrument  aud  de¬ 
stroys  its  sweetness . 

Don’t  snub  any  one.  Not  alone  because 
some  day,  they  may  far  outstrip  you  in  the 


When  Baby  was  nick,  we  gave  her  Cantoris 
When  she  was  a  Child,  Bho  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  sh9  gave  them  Castorla. 
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race  of  life,  but  because  it  is  neither  kind,  nor 
right,  nor  Christian . 

Long  ere  the  Lord  calls  the  pious  man  to 
heaven,  the  pious  man  has  brought  heaven 

down  to  earth  in  himself  . 

Let  us  make  a  beginning  by  knowing  one 
little  thing  well,  and  getting  roused  as  to  what 

else  is  to  be  known . 

Whenever  you  doubt  whether  an  intended 

action  be  good  or  bad,  abstain  from  it _ 

To  have  what  we  want  is  riches,  but  to  be 
able  to  do  without  is  power _  . .  _ 


Teach  thy  tongue  to  say  “1  do  not  know.” 


CONDUCTED  RY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


"To  moldmankind  at  xvillavd  shape  their  acts. 
First  dine  them  well  and  they’ll  become  as  wax.’’ 


TRAINING  NEEDED. 


“We  will  not  have  a  hired  girl  in  our 
house  except  as  an  extreme  necessity,”  is 
often  said  by  overworked  women  or  by  those 
who  are  abundantly  able  to  hire  all  the  help 
needed  to  give  them  leisure  for  other  duties. 
And  the  listener  knowing  too  well  the  trials 
that  come  with  many  hired  girls,  sighs  envi¬ 
ously,  From  every  comer  of  our  country  the 
story  seems  one  of  dissatisfaction.  Its  chap¬ 
ters  are  headed  “Impudence,”  “Slovenliness,” 
“  Extravagance,”  “  Dishonesty”  and  by  like 
harsh  terms — too  often  more  than  true. 

What  would  result  if  every  housekeeper  in 
the  land  should  take  up  the  problem  with 
determination  to  solve  it  ?  Plans  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  devised  to  lessen  the  e\  il  at  least. 
Is  it  not  a  question  worth  studying  i  Lack  of 
proper  knowledge  and  preparation  on  the 
part,  of  hired  girls,  for  their  duties  is  the 
cause  of  a  large  share  of  the  trouble..  A  girl 
who  can  do  housework  nud  cooking  skillfully, 
can  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  habitually 
failing  to  do  well.  A  girl  who  cannut  do  well 
for  lack  of  knowledge  and  training, will  not  do 
better — because  she  cannot — for  fault-finding 
or  scolding,  and  only  careful  teaching  will 
accomplish  much  improvement.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  every  kind  of  work  make  or  mar  its 
perfection.  Sweeping  seems  an  easy  thing, 
but  dusty  corners  attest  to  the  incapacity  of 
many  girls.  Making  a  bed  is  not  an  intricate 
work,  but  many  girls  canuot  put.  the  coverings 
on  straight,  and  leave  ends  and  cornel’s  un¬ 
tucked.  Building  and  replenishing  a  fire 
seems  so  simple  to  an  experienced  woman  that 
her  impatience  is  unbounded  at  the  mistakes 
of  her  untrained  help.  And  so  through  every 
department  of  the  work,  ignorance  blunders 
and  stumbles  where  experience  works  with 
skill. 

Unfortunately  an  obstinate  pride  is  often 
awakened  by  harsh  reproofs,  in  the  minds  of 
the  blunderers  and  they  w  ill  not  try  to  learn. 
Sometimes  the  kindest,  most  patient  instruc¬ 
tions  will  not  overcome  the  faults  fixed  by 
a  lack  of  early  training. 

The  question  is  truly  serious  to  thousands  of 
women  wautiug  help  and  thousands  wanting 

work.  a.  B. 

<»»  - 

It  was  Loi’d  Chesterfield  who  said  that,  next 
to  the  consciousness  of  doing  a  good  action, 
that  of  doing  a  civil  one  was  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing. 


THAT  COMPANY  DINNER  AGAIN. 


I  was  8,000  miles  away  from  my  home  in 
the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  when  passing  a 
newspaper  stand  one  day  my  eyes  chanced  to 
lighten  a  copy  of  the  dear  old  Rural,  which 
1  had  not  seen  for  many  weeks. 

Among  the  words  of  wit  and  wisdom  from 
its  Home  Circle.  I  found  the  answer  of  Eu¬ 
nice  Webster  to  “My  Company  Dinner.”  At 
first  I  laughed  heartily,  so  true  were  friend 
Eunice's  remarks  from  her  point  of  view,  but 
when  l  read  of  the  extra  hired  men  and  the 
three  sickly  children,  I  first  wanted  to  shake 
her  husband,  and  then  to  comfort  her  by  help¬ 
ing  to  care  for  those  ailiug  little  ones. 

1  have  lived  on  uu  Eastern  farm  as  well  as 
on  a  California  ranch,  and  1  know  how  poor 
and  bare  life  on  the  former  Can  be;  but  the 
many  readers  of  the  Rural  west  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies  will  bear  me  out  in  m>  assertion  that  my 
picture  of  ranch  life  need  not  be  an  overdrawn 
one.  I  say  “  need  not,”  because  oven  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia, you  cannot  have  peas  and  cauliflowers, 
aud  all  the  fresh  vegetables  on  the  table  for 
eight,  months  of  the  year,  unless  you  plant 
successive  crops.  As  for  the  mushrooms, 
there  are  localities  where  they  may  bo  picked 
iu  July  (although  that  is  the  season  in  which 
they  are  the  least  plentiful)  since  the  San 
Francisco  markets  are  never  without  both  the 
field  and  the  cultivated  varieties:  neither  are 
we  ever  without  one  or  tho  other  on  the 
Brown  ranoh,  siuce  1  have  a  mushroom  bed  iu 
the  cellar.  The  Rural  has  told  its  readers 


how  easily  and  cheaply  they  may  be  raised  for 
home  consumption.  I  have  sold  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  mine,  besides 
furnishing  many  a  dainty  dish  and  addition 
to  stew,  and  mince,  and  meat  pie  for  my 
table.  , 

Now  Eunice  Webster,  with  a  very  pardon¬ 
able  air  of  “I’ve  got  you  there."  wants  to  know’ 
what  I  would  do  for  a  company  dinner  if  I 
had  only  old  potatoes  and  salt  pork.  The 
paucity  of  my  materials  would  not  trouble 
me  one  bit,  for  I  never  saw  the  guest  yet 
whose  comfort.  I  would  study  more  than  that 
of  my  own  husband,  and  if  that  was  to  be  his 
dinner  it  would  have  to  do  for  my  guests. 
Still  I  canuot  imagine  any  circumstances  in 
which,  if  1  lived  in  the  country,  1  would  be 
without  such  valuable  additions  to  the  Stoic’s 
fare  as  onions  and  parsley.  She  confesses  to 
skim-milk,  so  with  salt  pork,  old  potatoes  aud 
milk  and  flour,  this  is  what  I  would  do. 

Cut  the  pork  iu  thin  slices  about  two  by 
four  inches,  aud  if  there  is  any  danger  of  its 
beiug  too  salt,  freshen  it  by  soaking  in  milk 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  simmer  it  until 
tender,  iu  just  enough  water  to  cover  it. 
Slice  and  parboil  the  potatoes  to  take  away 
the  rank  taste  which  old  potatoes  have,  and 
add  them  to  the  pork  with  enough  sweet  skim- 
milk  to  just  cover  all.  If  salt  and  pepper  are 
the  only  condiments  you  have,  make  them  go 
as  far  as  possible  towards  a  tasteful  seasoning. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  bread  and  butter 
will  lie  absent  from  any  larder,  so  trim  the 
mi=t  from  some  slices  of  stale  bread,  toast 
them  delicately,  and  butter  them  as  lavishly 
as  you  can  afford;  Jay  on  a  large  platter  and 
pour  the  stew  over.  If  you  should  read  this 
as  I  am  w’ritiug  it,  on  the  eighth  day  of  your 
journey  on  a  Pullman  Car,  and  if  your  sole 
nourishment  for  ‘24  hours  had  been  a  big, 
nasty  doughnut,  tasting  and  smelling  of  bad 
fat,  I  am  sure  tny  pork  stew  would  sound  as 
appetizing  to  you  as  it  does  to  me.  To  add  to 
my  “sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrows,”  1  have  tan¬ 
talizing  visions  of  impossible  delicacies,  and 
most  especially  does  my  last  lunch  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  haunt  rne.  A  glass  of  triple  cream,  ice- 
cold,  and  suggestive  of  sweet- smelling  hay 
fields,  and  clover  blooms,  a  dish  of  luscious 
peaches  floating  in  cream  aud  dusted  with 
sugar,  and  a  toasted  aud  buttered  muffin. 

Pardon  this  digression,  ami  I  will  tell  you 
of  some  further  uses  to  he  made  of  old  pota¬ 
toes.  Boil  and  masli  a  quantity  of  them,  using 
some  hot  milk  in  the  mashing  process,  and  as 
generous  a  piece  of  butter  as  youeau  manage; 
season  nicely  with  salt,  and  work  iu  sufficient 
flour  to  enable  you  to  roll  out  thinly.  Cut  in 
squa.  e  or  diaraoud-shaped  pieces  aud  browD 
on  a  hot.,  ungreased  griddle,  over  a  moderate 
fire.  Eat  hot  with  butter,  and  my  word  for 
it,  your  company  will  find  no  fault. 

If  the  bread  has  run  low,  flour,  salt,  baking 
powder  and  skim-milk  will  make  very  good 
biscuits.  If  I  aspired  to  a  dessert  I  should 
fluid  it  au  easy  matter  to  keep  down  my  aspir¬ 
ations  wheu  it  came  to  feeding  friends  who 
could  visit  me  uuder  such  circumstances;  still, 
if  I  did  want  pudding,  a  minute  puddiDg  is 
very  good,  aud  almost  as  quickly  made  as  its 
name  implies. 

Heat  to  boiling  a  quantity  of  milk,  salting 
lightly,  and  while  boiling  dredge  in  about,  one 
cup  of  flour  to  a  pint  of  milk,  stirring  mean¬ 
while  with  a  large  wooden  spoon.  It  will 
have  a  ridgy,  lumpy  look  wheu  done,  but  if 
you  have  shaken  the  flour  iu  slowly,  and 
stirred  constantly,  it.  will  be  all  right.  Let  it 
puff  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  back  of  tho 
range,  and  serve  with  butter,  sugar  aud  cinna¬ 
mon.  or  grated  nutmeg.  It  is  also  nice  with 
sweetened  cream,  or  stewed  or  canned  fruit. 

Pork  fritters  and  mashed  potatoes  aioue 
make  a  nice  family  diuner  or  company  din¬ 
ner,  if  you  can  bring  to  the  feast  the  Spartan 
sauce  of  hunger  Soak  thin  slices  of  pork  iu 
milk  until  there  is  no  suspicion  of  over-sult- 
uess.  Dip  in  a  batter  of  milk,  flour,  salt  and 
baking-powder,  adding  a  beaten  egg  if  the 
hens  are  not  on  a  strike,  aud  fry  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Make  a  poor  man’s  gravy  by  frying 
out  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  fat  from  some  salt 
pork,  aud  stirring  iu  a  cup  of  milk  iu  which 
you  have  mixed  smoothly  a  spoonful  of  flour. 
When  you  mash  the  potatoes  have  the  milk 
that  you  add  to  them  hot,  and  whip  with  a 
folk  uutil  they  are  light  and  creamy. 

The  above  is  what  I  should  do  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  my  friend  Eunice’s  pantry,  but  if  I 
had  the  three  delicate  childrcu  as  well,  and 
visitors  came,  1  should  say,  “Get  thee  to  an 
hostelry."  BKsslK  brown. 

Does  the  endless  round  of  preparing  food 
only  satisfy  hungry  appetites,  or  does  it.  build 
up  htn lies  that  shelter  maids  and  souls— things 
of  priceless  value. 

ONE  SUMMER— VII. 

ANNE  THRIFTY. 

THE  “OLD  FOLKS”  PARTY. 

Uncle  John  brought  oue  load  of  our  guests 


at  the  same  time  that  father  brought  another. 
They  all  came — Mrs.  Ray,  who  unknowingly 
was  responsible  for  the  coming  of  all  the  rest; 
sweet-voiced  little  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  had  to 
be  carried  in  a  chair  from  the  carriage;  Mrs. 
Nelson,  the  widow  of  an  upright  business  man, 
who  had  been  for  years  the  leading  merchant 
of  the  town:  old  Mr.  Elder,  almost  helpless 
since  his  weight  had  increased  to  '225  pounds, 
but  bringing  such  a  hearty  laugh  with  his 
avoirdupois  that  every  one  joined  in  it,  as  be 
came  up  the  walk,  bringing  down  his  gold¬ 
headed  cane  heavily  at  every  step,  and  mak¬ 
ing  jokes  at  his  own  expense.  Mr,  Harris 
came  too,  though  mother  had  hesitated  to  in¬ 
vite  him,  knowing  that  old  age  had  found  him 
sour  and  cross  and  had  not  made  him  less  so. 
But  Jennie  had  settled  the  question  by  saying 
“Ask  him  to  come  mother,  and  we  will  maka 
him  forget  to  be  cross  for  one  day.”  So  here 
he  was  shaking  hands  all  around  and  smiling 
as  he  rarely  smiled  since  old  age  had  made 
him  infirm  and  cut  him  off  from  au  active 
life. 

“I  hope  they  will  talk  about  old  times.” 
Gertie  had  said,  as  we  were  setting  the  table 
before  they  came,  and  when  the  greetings  were 
over,  they  did  talk  uf  old  times.  Mr.  Harper 
had  been  in  the  gold  fields  of  California  in  the 
days  of  the  excitement  there,  and  he  told  of 
some  of  the  hardships  endured  while  making 
the  overland  journey.  Mr.  Harris  so  far 
“forgot  to  lie  cross’’ that  he  told  the  little 
boys  of  his  first  journey  from  a  little  town  in 
Connecticut  out  to  the  Far  West,  then  Indi¬ 
ana,  before  the  railroads  had  reached  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  when  even  stages  were  un¬ 
known  for  the  western  part  of  the  journey. 
He  found  himself  talking  to  au  interested 
audience  before  he  had  finished,  and  other 
stories  from  one  and  another  followed,  until 
the  announcement  of  dinner  interrupted  them. 

Our  country  dinner  seemed  to  lie  very  much 
enjoyed  by  all.  Every  one  gets  tired  some¬ 
times  of  the  same  kind  of  cooking  day  after 
day.  and  some  of  these  friends  had  not  eaten 
a  meal  outside  their  homes  for  months,  and 
then  the  dinner  was  cooked  in  mother's  best 
style,  and  we  thought  it  extra  good. 

For  half  an  hour  after  dinner  the  company 
strolled  about  the  yard  or  nodded  in  the  easy 
chairs.  Then  Jeunie,  Freddie  and  Rob  gave 
their  programme  of  recitations.  They  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  praise  as  to  be  almost  over¬ 
come  with  embarrassment  and  pleasure.  At 
half-past  three  father  brought  the  carriage  to 
the  door  to  take  home  the  first  load  of  our 
guests.  As  a  parting  gift  Freddie  and  Rob 
had  prepared  a  generous  bouquet  for  each 
one,  so  the  carriage  became  a  bower  of  flowers 
and  happy  old  faces.  Before  five  o’clock  all 
were  gone,  after  many  parting  thanks  and 
genuine  expressions  of  pleasure. 

“How  much  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy  it,"’ 
mother  said,  as  we  talked  it  all  over  that  even¬ 
ing.  “I  wonder  I  never  before  thought  to  do 
something  like  this  for  the  old  people  among 
our  friends.” 

“We  eau  all  express  the  same  wouder,” 
father  answered.  But  he  did  not  explain 
whether  the  “all”  referred  to  hitnself  and  his 
family,  or  to  mankind  in  general. 

The  following  week  mother  met  Mrs.  Ray 
again  in  town,  and  this  time  she  came  home 
to  tell  us  of  her  pleasure  in  meeting  her.  Mrs. 
Ray  had  so  much  to  say  of  the  pleasure  Mrs. 
Roberts  had  received  from  the  visit.  “I  ran 
in  to  see  her  yesterday,”  she  said,  “aud  we 
had  so  much  to  talk  about.  She  said  it 
seemed  like  the  times  when  we  were  girls  to¬ 
gether  and  talked  our  parties  over  across  the 
fence  ;  for  we  were  neighbors  then  out  on 
two  big  farms  iu  Hamilton  County.”  Mother 
said  she  left  her  still  talking  to  another 
friend  who  had  co  ne  in,  about  Mrs  Thrifty’s 
nice,  well-behaved  children,  etc.,  etc. 

“I  think  we  have  given  them  all  more  than 
oue  pleasant  day;  for  something  new  to  think 
of  and  to  talk  about,  helps  their  days  to  pass 
pleasan tly  They  enjoyed  seeing  each  other 
too.  I  believe  Mi’s,  Ray  has  felt  ten  years 
younger  >iuce  she  saw  how  much  feebler  ill’s. 
Nelson  is  who  is  just  her  own  age,  aud  Mrs. 
Nelson  thinking  of  Mrs  Ray  will  say,  “(18 
isn't  very  old  after  all.” 


PITHS. 


For  hiccough,  take  a  teaspoouful  of  vine¬ 
gar  with  a  little  sugar  iu  it. 

There  is  always  one  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  that  upsets  things  as  fast  as  the  others 
right  tli<  in.  Are  you  the  one? 

Is  the  coffee-pot  thoroughly  cleaned  aud 
dried  every  day  f 

Children  hate  patches  and  it  is  a  kindness 
to  respect  their  feelings  and  make  Lb*  mend¬ 
ing  of  their  clothes  as  inconspicuous  as  p<»  si- 
ble.  We  never  did  approve  of  mortifying 
children  by  compelling  them  to  wearelothiug 
that  they  especially  detested.  Children  have 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  it  is  but  right  for 
parents  to  consider  them. 


gUmtissing, 


That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a  thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Va,,  “be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  now  I  am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I  intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“  Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood,  I  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  have  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,”  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4  Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  bv  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  T.owell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING, 

The  Original.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 


Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


SAHPLE  PACKAGE  — Thro-  choice  ROSES 
or  three  CONi'ORD  or  one  ROfJBRK  GRAPE,  with  Ca 
talogue  and  directions  for  culture,  by  mall,  for  v!.» 
cts.  WJi,  B.  REED,  (  hnmhrrshnru,  Pa. 


Pit.  Feb.  2 


NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

of  one  solid  sh  et  of  Zinc.  t-rod uo 
in  -  a.  doubl— faced  board  of  the 
ureatesi  durability.  The  deec 
rtutiov  make-lt  hold  more  wa  er 
Shun  any  o.her  board.  A  hard¬ 
wood  frame,  firmly  ht-ld  to- 
gt-iher  with  an  iron  bolt,  se¬ 
en  ri‘S  strength,  durability  ami 
'economy.  Theobjeetion  raise  • 
against  th  s  boa  d  comes  from 
dea  era,  who  say  ’’they  last  ton 
ong.  ?  If  your  irrocer  refuses  to 
Drocu  e  this  hoard  fory-u, write  us. 
FANSCHMIDT.  DODGE  A  i  O-. 

248  A  250  W.  Polk  St  .  Chicago 


GOLr  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  -which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  tk~ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economl 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cuj.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persona  in  health. 

Said  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

I.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


A  NEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOCC’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENT'  BITTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO  , 

office  AXD  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


RREN 

BOTTLES 

March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  bilk  iu  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
73  Murray  St.,  SEW  VO  UK. 


to  S15Q 

easily  made,  selling 

STEAM  COOKER 

IRKE.  T*rrilor>  KRF.E. 

ipplv  for  T*ru»»  at  Once. 

&  BRO. 
Y. 


FLrFeCt^p  O/yGcN 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood,  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  ite  great  Su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

WALTER  C.  BROWNING,  M.  D., 

1235  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


THE  RUBAI.  NEW-YORKER. 


of  tljc  tttcfk. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sep.  24, 1887. 

Train  robbery  has  become  a  profitable  in¬ 
dustry  in  Texas.  Those  who  are  working  the 
busiuess  got  $80,000  from  the  passengers  and 
express  cars  near  Beubrook  on  the  Texas  Pa¬ 
cific  R.  R.,  the  other  night  .  The 

Western  Uuion  telegraph  stock  has  advanced 
on  a  report  that  Jay  Gould  aDd  Russel  Sage 
have  personally  offered  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  $3,500,000  for  its  tel¬ 
egraph  system  . The  National  Brew¬ 

ers1  Union,  in  session  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  passed 
a  resolution,  Tuesday,  condemning  the  action 
of  Master  Workman  Powderly  in  speaking 
agaiust  the  sale  of  iutoxicating  beverages. . . . 
....The  Uneomphagre  Mining  Compauy  has 
been  dissolved.  The  company  has  two  min¬ 
ing  claims  in  Ouray  County,  Colorado.  Its 
capital  stock  was  $100,000,  but  it  appears  that 
the  property  was  not  worth  over  $1.000— a 
sample  of  the  best  of  a  bad  lot  of  wild-cat 

milling  enterprises . The  Grand  Army 

of  the  Republic  is  making  fast  for  its  objec¬ 
tive  point. — St.  Louis — Fifty  carloads  of 

veterans  left  California  for  the  national  en¬ 
campment  at  St.  Louis  Tuesday.... . 

Commander-in-chief  Fairchild  of  the  Grand 
Army  declines  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-elec¬ 
tion . . Every  county  in  Florida 

which  has  voted  on  the  question  of  local  op¬ 
tion  has  adopted  it . We  are  now 

paying  at  least  $12,000,01)0  and  perhaps  $10,- 
000,000  a  year  for  foreign  criminals:  between 
$5,000,000  and  $0. 000.000  for  foreign  insane 
and  as  much  or  more,  probably  more,  for  for¬ 
eign  born  paupers.  In  all  not  less  than  from 
$20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  are  spent  annually 
in  the  support  of  foreign-bom  immigrants, 
whom  every  one  agrees  should  never  have 
beeu  permitted  to  land.  Isn't  it  time  to  cry 

“  halt  ?”  . 

....The  Inter-State  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
now  open,  will  continue  uutil  October  22.  This 
is  the  fifteenth  annual  exhibit,  and  the  dis¬ 
plays  are  extensive  and  attractive . The 

volunteer  and  Thistle  have  both  been  taken 
out  of  the  water  to  an  lergotlie  final  cleaning, 
painting  and  polishing  of  their  hulls  to  fit 
them  in  the  best  way  for  contending  for  the 
America’s  Cup.  All  the  reports  about  the 
form  of  the  Scotch  boat  turn  out  to  have  been 
false.  She  is  a  genuine  cutter,  deep  and  Dar- 
row,  with  no  secret  “fix ins”,  but  she  is  much 
shallower  forward  and  deeper  aft  than  most 
cutters  Shortly  below  the  water-line  the  hull 
curves  inward  on  both  sides  and  then  curves 
down  making  the  lower  part  very  narrow  in¬ 
deed — almost  like  a  centre-board.  The  Volun¬ 
teer  is  a  sloop  considerably  broader  and  shal¬ 
lower  than  a  cutter,  with  a  centre-board,  to  be 
let  down  below  her  keel,  through  a  fore-and- 
aft  “well.”  in  the  middle,  to  steady  her  in  a 
breeze.  Americans  have  favored  the  sloop 
form  and  Englishmeu  the  cutter  as  fastest, 
and  the  contest  now  lies  between  the  two  best 
of  the  rival  forms  evrr  built.  The  Volunteer 
allows  the  Thistle  eight  seconds,  bring  a  trifle 
larger  in  yacht  measurement.  Betting  is  now 
about  four  to  three  in  favor  of  the  American 
boat.  The  English  and  Scotch,  however,  ex¬ 
pect  to  win  from  one  to  several  million  dollars 

_ Tuesday.  Lieutenant  Znlinski,  in  presence 

of  Secretary  Whitney  and  a  lot  of  army  and 
navy'  officers,  demonstrated  that  he  had  in¬ 
vented  a  gun  that  can  throw  dynamite  a  mile 
and  a  half  or  more.  He  operated,  otie  of  his 
dynamite  guns  at  Fort  Layfayette,  near  this 
city,  by  means  of  compressed  air,  and  tore  to 
pieces  a  200-ton  old  schooner  anchored  as  a 
target  over  IK  mile  away.  Two  shots  only 
were  fired;  one  fell  near  her,  the  other  hit  her 
and  fragments  only  remained.  A  much  longer 
range  is  deemed  possible,  and  a  number  of 
other  guns  are  to  be  made  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  fire  of  several  guns  on  any  attacking  vessel 
— another  horror  added  to  war;  but  a  valuable 

addition  to  our  harbor  defences . To 

date  the  New  York  Star's  efforts  have  col¬ 
lected  $7,272  towards  the  Grant  Monument 

Fund .  ...The  "Hurlerri  Syndicate”  have 

obtained  from  Judge  Lacoinbe  a  decree  order¬ 
ing  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  Harlem 
“flats”  to  appear  in  the  United  States  Court 
to  defend  their  rights  in  the  property.  When 
Lacoinbe  was  Corporation  Counsel  here  a  few 
months  ago,  be  laughed  at  the  Syndicate's 

claims . 

Graud  Army  Posts  of  Missouri  vote  thus  on 
dependent  pension  bill :  In  favor. 5174;  against. 


47 . It,  is  said  tliat  over  $160,000,000  of 

Northern  capital  has  gone  South  within  the 
last  year  . An  artesian  well,  flowing 


2.600  gallons  per  minute,  under  a  pressure  of 
65  pounds  to  the  inch,  has  recently  beeu 
opened  at  Yankton,  Dakota — the  largest  in 

the  United  States . Gen.  Roger  A. 

Pryor  has  been  retained  by  the  Chicago 
Anarchists  to  carry  their  cases  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Ben.  Butler  hesitates 
to  take  hold  of  the  case — but  says  the  Anarch¬ 
ists  have  aright  "to  quibble  for  their  lives.” 
Petitions  are  being  signed  not  only  in  Illinois, 
but  in  other  States  also,  by  Anarchists,  So¬ 
cialists  and  many  labor  organizations,  as  well 
as  by  many  who  disapprove  of  Anarchism,  but 
are  opposed  to  the  sentences  pronounced  on 
the  Anarchists,  all  asking  Governor  Oglesby, 
of  Illinois,  to  commute  the  death  sentences. 
The  Anarchists  uud  their  friends  and  sympa¬ 
thizers  represent  the  condemned  as  martyrs, 
not  as  criminals.  They  are  loud  in  their 
threats  agaiust  judges,  witnesses,  jurors, 
prosecuting  officers — in  a  word,  against  all 
who  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  tne  seven.  Thei-  blatant  vaporings 
are  likely  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
fate  of  their  friends . The,*  imperial 


Government  has  granted  an  'annual  subsidy 
of  $225,000  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
for  carrying  the  mails  to  and  from  the  East. . 

. The  emigration  to  British  North 

America  in  August  was  4.830,  being  1.200 
more  than  during  the  same  month  last  year. 
During  the  year  the  increase  ha*  been  over 

12.000. . A  statement  of  the  public  debt 

of  the  Dominion,  issued  by  the  Financ-  De¬ 
partment.  shows  that  the  total  net  debt  on  the 
31  of  August  was  $228,404,161,  an  increase 

since  June  30,  of  $3.467,600 _  The  Glenn 

bill  condemning  to  the  chain  gang  any  one 
who  taught,  white  and  colored  children  to¬ 
gether,  has  at  last  been  defeated  m  the 

Georgia  Legislature . .A  “School  of 

patriotism”  has  been  started  at  Milwaukee, 
with  the  laudable  object  of  interesting  women 
in  the  suffrage  aud  other  matters  of  national 

life . The  fishery  trouble  is  in  statu 

quo.  Our  Government  has  hitherto  appoint¬ 
ed  no  commissioners.  The  Queen  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  Sir  John  Macdonald 
should  represent  Canada.  Our  side  insists 
that  the  subject  for  discussion  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Atlantic  fishery  dispute,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  Alaskan  sealiug  embroglio.  British 
Columbia  sealers  have  been  very  busy  of  late 
robbing  the  American  islands.  Sec.  Bayard 
denies  the  report  that  orders  have  been  sent 
to  Sitka  to  release  the  captured  Canadian 
sealing  vessels  .  ..  William  Bryan,  the 
oldest  pioueer  of  Douglas  Cminry,  Illinois, 
and  the  first  person  to  locate  at  Tuscola,  died 
at  his  home  near  the  latter  place,  the  other 

day,  aged  82  . Weather  wise 

Wiggins’s  last  prophecy  of  a  great  storm 
for  this  neighborhood  on  Sept.  Iff  was  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  occurrence  of  a  gale  in  Corpus 
Cristi,  Texas.  The  Arabian  warlock,  Abeua 
mar,  prophesied  an  earthquake  and  was 
kicked  on  the  day  when  the  earth  was  to 
quake  by  a  small,  but  vicious  jackass  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  muleteer  of  Orau.  Abenamar  died; 

oh,  for  a  like  fate  for  Wiggins! . 

At  the  State  convention  iii  Worcester  of 
the  Massachusetts  Demonrats,  Hon.  H.  B. 
Lovering  of  Lynn  was  nominated  for  govern¬ 
or.  Tuesday..' . Governor  Ross,  of  New 

Mexico,  estimates  that  the  Territorv  will  have 

200,000  inhabitants  by  1800 . ...The  yellow 

fever  epidemic  at  Key  West  is  practically  at 
an  end.  No  new  casps  have  been  reported 
during  the  week,  and  only  one  death  has  oc¬ 
curred . On  the  30 til  of  September,  the 

President  and  M  s.  Grover  Cleveland  will  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  West,  Southwest,  and 
South,  visiting  in  the  course  of  their  trip  the 
following  cities: 

Indianapolis,  Madison,  Kansas  City, 

Terre  Haute,  St.  Paul.  Memphis, 

St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Nashville. 

Chicago,  Omaha.  Atlanta. 

Milwaukee,  St.  Joseph.  Montgomery  _ 

It  is  expected  that  the  Presidential  party 
will  return  to  Washington  on  the  22  of  Octo¬ 
ber. ....  Brownsville  uud  Mutamoras  and 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  were  in  the  center  of  a 
fearful  cyclone  last  Thursday.  In  Browns¬ 
ville  70  houses  are  blown  down,  and  300  rend¬ 
ered  untenable.  In  Maramoras  200  bouses 
were  prostrated  and  500  more  unroofed. 
Countless  cattle  and  sheep  were  lost.  Cotton 
and  sugar-cane  crops  destroyed.  Loss,  over 

$1,000  000  . Elihu  B.  Washburn,  Ex- 

Minister  to  France,  was  stricken  with  paraly¬ 
sis  on  Wednesday,  and  is  now  dying  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  Yesterday  was  his  71st  birthday. 

A  mammouth  Trust,  composed  of  all  the  large 
salt  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  is 
about  to  be  formed.  It  will  be  known  as  tho 
Naticiual  Salt  Union,  aud  will  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  salt  supply  of  the  whole 
country.  It  will  be  composed  of  63  companies 
in  all.  11  in  the  Pittsburg  salt  company,  9  in 
New  York,  30  in  Michigau  and  13  in  Ohio. .... 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Sept.  24,  18S7. 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  of  Par¬ 
liament  last  week,  the  English  Government 
having  no  longer  the  fear  of  the  Opposition 
before  its  eyes,  began  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  National  League  by  “proclaiming”  200 
branches  in  all,  05  of  them  in  County  Clare. 
All  meetings  of  the  League  in  the  “pro¬ 
claimed”  districts  are  unlawful,  and  any  one 
connected  with  such  meetings  is  liable  to  six 
months’  imprisonment.  Six  months  ago  Sir 
Red  vers  Buffer,  the  Government's  special 
agent,  reported  to  it  that  the  only  law  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  that  of  the  League;  if  that  is  abol¬ 
ished  anarchy  may  succeed  it.  The  Leaguers 
say  they  will  meet  in  spite  of  all  opposition; 
if  they  do  the  prisonsof  the  United  Kingdom 
will  soon  lie  overcrowded  if  the  Government 
carries  out  its  threats.  Editor  O’Brien  is  now 
on  trial  for  inflammatory  speeches,  contrary 
to  the  Coercion  Law — first  cose.  Immense 
excitement.  All  sorts  of  honors  showered  on 
the  prisoner  by  the  populace  and  municipal 
authorities.  During  the  Parliamentary  “re¬ 
cess”  all  political  parties  are  supporting  their 
views  by  haranguing  crowds  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  Hitherto  Horae  Rule  and  the  Irish  cause 
generally  have  been  supported  only  by  a 
handful  of  Irish  speakers;  now  the  whole  Lib¬ 
eral  Party  is  loud  in  its  advocacy  of  the 
Irish  cause . The  Home  Rule  senti¬ 

ment  is  growing  stronger  in  Scotland,  where 
it  is  outspokenly  supported  by  the  farmers; 
and  even  W ales  would  like  the  same  thing. . . . 
The  Trafalgar,  the  largest  and  most  formida¬ 
ble  iron-clad  ever  built  was  launched  at 
Portsmouth  last  Tuesday.  England’s  ambition 
has  at  all  times  been  to  maintain  a  fleet  able 
to  meet  the  combined  fleets  of  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  she  thinks  she  has  nearly  done  so. 
Henceforth  she  is  likely  to  trust  more  to  coast 
defences  and  to  fast,  light  war  vessels,  like  the 
cruisers  we  are  now  building.  The  Trafalgar 
has  a  displacement  of  11,340]  tons  and  cost 


$4,500,000 . Strikes  among  workmen  and 

complaints  among  farmers  still  indicate  the 
extreme  hardships  of  the  productive  classes 

of  the  country . The  nation  is  relieved 

bv  the  eap'ure  of  Ayoub  Khan,  the  pretender 
to  the  Afghanistan  throne,  near  Herat,  by  the 
troops  of  his  uncle,  the  reigning  Ameer.  He 
might  have  caused  serious  complications  if 
backed  up  by  Russia:  but  he  is  hardly  likely 

to  do  so  in  future . 

In  France  the  late  manifesto  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris  still  engrosses  most  public  attention. 
Tho  Ron vlor  Ministry  has  been  kept  in  power 
chiefly  by  the  support  of  the  Orleanists  and 
Imperialists,  and  as  that  of  the  former  is  now 
likcl.v  to  bo  withdrawn,  the  Ministry  must  fall 
or  make  new  alliances— probably  with  the 
Radicals  under  Clemenceaux.  These  are 
agitating  for  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Princes 
in  any  wav  connected  wit  h  the  families  that 
have  ruled  in  France;  for  there  ore  in  the  coun¬ 
try  many  who  were  not  expelled  by  the  decree 
against  the  principal  Princes  some  mouths 
ago.  General  Boulanger  has  again  put  him¬ 
self  before  the  public  by  declaring  that  he 
would  at  once  shoot  any  Prince  found  insti¬ 
gating  rebellion  ...  The  exhilaration  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  late  mobilization  of  the  17th 
Army  Corps  is  subsiding:  but  the  Mayors  of 
all  French  cilies  have  been  again  ordered  to 
prepare  lists  of  all  the  Germans  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  for  the  use  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  to  facilitate  supervision  over  them, 
and  to  be  able  all  tbe  more  readily  to  expell 
them  whenever  such  a  measure  may  be  deemed 

desirable  . .  .... 

In  Germany,  Bismarck  and  Kalnoky,  the 
Austrian  Chancellor,  have  just  had  a  long 
consultation,  during  which  a  more  liberal 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
was  agreed  upou,  aud  tbe  policy  of  both  in  all 
probable  European  contingencies  mapped  out. 
As  Germany’s  relations  with  Russsa  grow 
cooler,  those  with  Austria  aud  Italy  grow 
warmer.  A  cablegram  from  St.  Petersburgh 
says  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  may  meet 
later  at  Dantzie;  a  cablegram  from  Berlin 
says  nobody  knows  anything  about  such  a 
meeting.  A  cablegram  from  Vienna  says 
the  Porte  has  sent  a  fresh  circular  to  tbe 
Powers,  proposing  that  a  General  choseu  by 
Turkey  and  Russia  jointly  be  sent  to  Bulgaria 
with  power  to  restore  order  in  that  country 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin.  The  assent  of  Germany,  France  and 
Russia  to  this  proposal  is,  we  are  told,  con¬ 
sidered  certain,  while  that  of  England.  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Italy  is  deemed  uncertain.  Tbe  as¬ 
pect  of  European  politics  within  th  last  week, 
however,  indicates  that  Germany  is  likely  to 
take  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  Austria. 
It  is  said  Kalnoky  has  obtained  from  Bis¬ 
marck  an  assurance  that  Germany  will  pre¬ 
vent  any  military  action  by  Russia  in  Bul¬ 
garia . . . . . 

Cholera  is  raging  with  unprecedented  viru 
leuce  in  Southern  Italy:  114  cases  in  Messina 
in  24  hours,  many  dying  within  an  hour  after 
the  first  attack.  Grave-diggers  refuse  to  bury 
the  dead,  many  of  whom  are  left  unburied. 
Superstitious,  ignorant  peasantry  kill  soldiers 
disinfecting  the  streets  and  fiercely  battle 
against  doctors  treating  the  dying.  All  who 
can  do  so  are  leaving  the  iufected  district. 
The  plague  is  raging  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  and  even  in  Rome  48  eases  are  re¬ 
ported  in  a  day.  Malta  is  still  suffering;  but 

the  disease  has  not  yet  reu  died  Fi  ance . 

Nihilists  are  still  active  in  Russia  and 
Socialists  in  Germany,  aud  in  both  countries 
lots  of  these  disturbers  ol’  imperial  peace  are 
soon  to  be  tried.  There’s  a  world  of  poverty, 
Suffering  and  compulsory  idleness  among  the 
toilers  everywhere,  but  even  the  “daily  his¬ 
tory”  of  the  world  has  little  to  say  of  these 
so  long  as  it  can  prate  of  the  doings  and  say¬ 
ings  of  Princes  and  other  notabilities . 

♦ 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  September  24,  18S7. 

_ Ex  Gov.  Tilden’s  old  gardener  at  Grey- 

stone  has  run  off  with  $3,000  belonging  to  the 
estate  Gov.  Hill,  Senators  Evarts  and 

Hiscock  and  George  and  McGlynn  are  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  haranguing  the  New  York  farmers. . 
.  For  the  eight  mouths  ending  with  Au¬ 
gust  the  Chicago  horse  market  received  32,781 
horses,  against  10,537  m  the  same  part  of 
188fi  The  imports  of  cattle  into  the 

United  States  for  the  seven  months  of  the 
year  ending  July  31  were  5,782  head,  against 
13,666  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1886 

_ English  authorities  have  issued  a  circular 

announcing  that  if  swine  fever  is  not  checked 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the 
first  of  September,  they  will  feel  compelled  to 
prohibit  tho  holding  of  markets  and  sales  of 
swine  generally  throughout  the  country.... 
....Russia  has  255,000  people  growing  to¬ 
bacco  . Russia  is  estimated  to  have  64,- 

000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export  this  year, 
an  increase  of  16,000.000  bushels  over  last 

year . Prince  Edward’s  Island,  from  which 

we  imported  so  many  potatoes  last  year,  has 
this  year  the  best  crop  it  has  had  for  a  long 

time  ..  The  pack  of  corn  in  Maine  this 
season,  weather  permitting,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  on  record,  but  so  great  has 
been  the  demand  that  the  majority  of  packers 
have  contracted  for  about  all  they  will  be  able 
to  put  into  cans....  It  costs  31  cents  a 
bushel  to  ship  wheat  from  Manitoba  to  Liver¬ 
pool:  deduct  that  from  the  price  at  Liverpool, 
and  it.  leaves  about.  52  cents  as  the  shippers’ 
price  in  Manitoba  ..  . . . The  Mennomtes  in 

Southern  Manitoba  have  been  busily  cutting 
tholr  flux.  Buyers  estimate  that  the  yield 
will  average  about  18  bushels  per  acre,  and 
that  the  total  yield  will  amount  to  800,000 
bushels.  _ George  Davis,  a  wealthy  tann¬ 

er  of  West  Nanticoke,  t’n.,  started  to  drive 
home  with  a  heavy  load  of  lumber  tho  other 
night.  Re  fell  asleep  and  tumbled  to  the 
ground  and  a  wheel  passed  over  his  neck, 

completely  beheading  him  . J.  C. 

Beardslee,  a  farmer  of  Rockford,  Mich. ,  died 


of  hydrophobia  Wednesday.  He  was  bitteu 
by  a  mad  dog  several  years  ago  and  exper¬ 
ienced  no  trouble  with  his  wound  until  Mon¬ 
day  last. .  Tuesday  the  health  officers 

of  this  city  inspected  3.100  cans  of  milk  at  the 
Chambers  Street  and  Twenty-third  Street 
ferries  from  New  Jersey,  and  spilled  2.100 
quarts,  adulterated  with  water.  There  are 
five  more  ways  in  which  milk  is  brought  into 
the  citv,  and  whenever  the  product  introduced 
through  any  of  them  is  inspected  a  large  lot 
of  it  is  always  spiffed  as  adulterated  The 
profits  from  adulteration  must  be  heavy  to 

stand  the  frequent  loss  and  constant  risk . 

- Nine  saloon  t<e°pets  kept  open  bar  at  the 

fair  of  the  Washington  County  Agricultural 

Society  at,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y  .  last,  week _ 

. .  According  to  the  report  just  issued  by 
Laud  Commissioner  Sparks,  during  tho  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  it  appears  that  the  sales, 
entries  and  selections  of  public  lands  under 
the  various  acts  of  Congress  embraced  25.- 
111,400  acres,  and  of  Indian  lauds  746  637 
acres,  making  a  tot  al  of  25,858  087  acres  This 
is  an  increase  over  the  year  1886  of  3,733,474 
acres  and  nn  increase  of  4,862,524  over  the 
year  1885.  The  receipt*  from  th"  disposals  of 
public  lands  aggregate  $10,783  s22.  and  from 
sales  of  Indian  lands  $1,484,802,  making  a  total 
of  $12,268,224,  Ix'iiig  an  increase  compared 
with  the  year  ISsr,  of  $3,247,727.  urnl  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $3,648,625  over  tho  year  1885.  To 
tbe  receipts  for  tbe  year  should  be  added 
$8,201  received  on  account  of  timber  donre  1a- 
tions,  aud  $12,493  receipts  for  the  certified 
copies  of  the  records  furnished  by  the  General 
Laud  Office.  This  makes  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  from  all  sources  $12  289  008 

. .  One  tomato  eauning  factory 

at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. ,  took  in  100  tons  of 
that  fruit  in  one  day  last  week  . lu  Mon¬ 

roe  county,  Mich.,  the  grape  crop  is  the  larg¬ 
est,  for  years:  selling  at  l1  5  cent  a  pound  .... 
The  validity  of  the  Los  Auimas  land  grant, 
one  of  the  old  Mexican  titles  In  New  Mexico, 
under  which  3,600.000  acres  are  claimed,  is  on 
trial  at  St  Louis,  and  Gen.  Butler  has  gone 
out  to  attend  the  trial  in  behalf  of  the  claim¬ 
ants.  The  Government  claims  that  the  old 
Mexican  law  limited  grants  to  11  square 
leagues,  but  the  claimants,  that  is.  the  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Colorado  Cattle  Company, claim  that 
this  was  an  etnpresario  grant,  and  without 
limit  except  that  named  in  itself,  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  tried  to  restrain  the  cattle  company 
from  fencing  public  lauds,  when  it  claimed 

to  own  tbe  tract  in  question . 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  adopted  resolutions  abolishing  the 
grades  of  wheat  known  as  “Milwaukee  No.  1 
hard”  and  “Milwaukee  No.  2  hard,1’  and  sub¬ 
stituted  two  other  grades  . Tt,  is  report¬ 

ed  to  the  Department  at,  Washington  that  a 
dangerous  contagious  disease  exists  in  Nova 
Beotia  among  cattle,  horses  aud  sheep.... 

- Glanders  arc  reported  widespread  among 

the  horses  of  Connect  lent  .  .The  Ameri¬ 

can  Forestry  Congress  after  hearing  papers, 
passing  resolutions,  and  electing  officers  at 
Spring  field,  III.,  a  week  ago,  adjourned.  The 
Hon  C.  R.  Pringle,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  was 

elected  President -  Homesteaders  are 

rushing  into  the  wilderness  near  Baraga, 
Mich.,  at  a  rapid  rate  to  take  up  the  pine  aud 
farming  lands  recently  taken  away  from  the 
railroad  company  bythe  Interior  Department. 
The  lands  comprise  258,000  acres  of  unim¬ 
proved  mineral,  pine,  hard  wood,  and  farm¬ 
ing  lands..  .  A  chemist  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
has  discovered  a  process  by  which,  it  is  said, 
tobacco  can  be  thoroughly  cured  in  a  few  days, 
and  by  which  tobacco  in'  a  bad  condition  can 
be  restored  to  its  original  elasticity  and  flavor 
. Another  bn'eb  of  oleomargarine  deal¬ 
ers  were  fined  $100  apiece  here  the  other 

day . Friday.  Sept  10,  at  St.  Paul,  in  a 

special  race  for  $3,i  00  between  the  pacer 
Johustou  to  wagon  and  the  trotter  Harry 
Wi  kos  to  harness,  Johnston  won  in  straights, 
in  2:16'*,  2:151£  anil  3:15*1  —  the  fastest  three 

heats  ever  paced  or  trotted  to  wagon  . 

Gov.  Ames  has  appointed  James  Draper, 
Master  of  the  State  Grunge,  a  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  place 

of  W.  It.  Sessions,  resigned,. . Farmers 

all  over  New  Jersey  are  making  efforts  to 
have  the  legal  rate  of  interest  reduced  to  not 
over  five  per  cent.  The  Grange  is  taking  a 

vigorous  baud  m  the  movement  . . The 

Inter-State  Commission  has  decid'  d  that  the. 
Vermont  Grange  had  a  good  ease  against  the 
Ctmirul  Vermont  Railroad,  which  has  persist¬ 
ently  charged  higher  rates  of  freight  between 
Vermont  towns  uud  Bos' on  than  between  De¬ 
troit  and  Boston.  The  commission  according¬ 
ly  orders  tho  Central  Vermont  to  cease  and 
desist  from  making  such  churges  ou  local 

freight.  A  great  triumph  for  ihc  Grange _ 

.  ..The  new  T. insect!  Oil  Trust  embraces  56 
mills  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  14  west  of  it. 
Inside  of  a  year  it  is  expected  every  mill  in 
the  country  will  be  in  it.  Already  $0,000,060 
in  certificates  have  been  issued  and  hack  of  it 
is  unlimited  capital  It  has  already  put  up 

the  mice  of  oil  and  cake .  , .  . 

.. .  .Texas  fever  has  broken  out  to  such  nu  ex¬ 
tent  all  over  Pennsylvania  that  the  Btate 
authorities  have  taken  the  matter  in  charge 
uud  are  working  hard  to  prevent  its  further 
spread . Twelve  hundred  birds  of  differ¬ 

ent  kinds  dashed  themselves  agaiust  ihe  light 
of  Cane  Ray  Light  house  on  Friday  night  and 
were  killed— a  specimen  of  the  destruction  of 

our  useful  birds  by  a  single  agency  alone . 

. . .  .There  is  u  probability  of  a  general  quar¬ 
antine  of  cattle  on  Long  Island,  arisiug  from 
the  alleged  prevalence  of  pulmonary  tuber¬ 
culosis  . .  The  real  estate  boom  in  Kansas 
is  likely  to  take  a  back  seat  on  account  of  the 
salt  boom.  Kiugmau  has  found  a  vein  be¬ 
neath  her.  Ellsworth  has  discovered  155  feet 
of  it,  said  to  bo  of  the  very  finest  quality,  aud 
Wichita  has  organized  a  company  with  $100.- 

000  to  prepare  the  article  for  use, .  To 

secure  a  large  influx  1 1  immigrants  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  Senator  Stanford  and  other  California 
capitalists  are  considering  the  plau  of  giving 
five  transportation  to  people  from  any  part  of 
the  country,  provided  they  agree  to  settle  in 
the  State. . . .  The  Western  yearly  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  closed  at  Indianapolis 
Sept.  22.  The  conference  has  a  membership 
of  13,200,  of  whom  1,400  are  addicted  to  the 
tobacco  habit,  and  expend  auuually  $20,000 
for  the  weed . 
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Saturday,  Sepfc.  24,  1837. 
According  to  the  latest  trustworthy  re¬ 
ports  the  cranberry  crop  in  the  West  will  be 
shorter  than  that  of  last  year,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  demand  upon  the  East  will  be  enormous, 
A  greater  part  of  the  shipments  already  made 
have  been  to  the  West,  It  is  also  reported 
that  the  New  Jersey  crop  will  be  less  than 
heretofore.  Many  Western  dealers  prefer 
the  Cape  Cod  berry  to  any  other,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  has  been  to  strengthen  prices  there.  The 
fruit  now  sells  for  47,50  to  89.25  per  barrel, 
anti  it  is  thought  by  growers  that  prices  will 
advance. 

The  Signal  Service’s  weather  report  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  17,  says:  During  the  week 
the  rainfall  has  very  generally  been  slightly 
below  the  average  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  greatest  deliciency  being  over  one 
inch,  along  tne  South  Alantic  Coast.  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  it  has  been  slightly 
above  the  average  rainfall. 

It  is  reported  from  Minnesota  that  the  crops 
have  been  harvested  and  conditions  favorable 
for  thrashing;  from  Kausas  hot  winds  in 
southwest  portion  injured  late  crops,  else¬ 
where  rain  benefited  late  crops;  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  weather  favorable  to  pasture  and  wheat 
seeding,  except  in  central  portion ;  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  seeding  progressing,  but  revived  pastures 
again  failing;  from  Indiana,  pastures  parched; 
from  Oulo,  lavoratde  for  crops;  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  drought  serious,  plowing  stopped;  from 
South  Carolina,  crops  suffering  from  drought; 
from  North  Carolina  aud  New  Jersey,  weath¬ 
er  favorable  tor  crops;  from  Massachusetts, 
weather  conditions  favorable,  except  potatoes 
rotting.  Killing  frosts  have  occurred  during 
past  week  in  the  larger  portions  ot  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  northern  portions  of  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  northeast  portiou  of  New  York 
and  Northern  Vermont,  and  light  frosts  in 
Wyoming,  Southern  Dakota,  Northern  Ne¬ 
braska,  southern  Michigan,  Central  New 
York,  aud  the  greater  portion  of  Main. 

The  decline  in  stocks  of  visible  wheat  afloat 
and  ashore,  unfavorable  weather  reports 
Northwest  and  stronger  cables  served  to  stim¬ 
ulate  prices  of  wheat  some.  Tue  total  exports 
or  wheat  aud  of  flour  as  wheat,  from  July  1 
to  September  22  inclusive  (specially  wired  to 
Brad  streets  duriug  the  current  week),  will  ap¬ 
proximate  close  to  18,500.000  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  about  38  per  cant,  of  the  probable  available 
export  surplus  to  July  1.  18S3,  in  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  cereal  year.  For  six  days  ending 
with  yesterday  the  total  exports  of  wheat  ami 
flour,  both  coasts,  declined  about.  1,400,000 
bushels  (flour  as  wheat.)  nearly  38  per  cent. 

compared  with  the  preceding  week. . . 

A  condensation  of  Brad-street's  valuable 
items  shows  that  the  out  crop  of  Europe,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  portions  of  Russia  aud  Italy,  is 
deficient.  The  1888  rye  crop  of  Europe  is  good 
iu  Austria- Hungary,  Bavaria.  Hollaud,  Rou- 
mauia,  Poland  and  Central  Russia,  but  in  till 
other  countries  of  Europe  it  is  muon  uuder 
average. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  U uited  Kingdom, 
France  and  Germany  in  1887  is  between  five 
milhou  aud  six  million  tuns  less  than  iu  188H. 
Wall  the  deli'  deucy  in  the  potato  crop,  matin 
oats  and  rye,  with  probably  large  wheat  re¬ 
quirements  ’  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
aud  the  wants  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
all  foreign  wheat  countries  of  about  144  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  foreign  wheat  aud  flour,  it 
remains  to  be  determined  whether  there  is  so 
large  a  superabundance  of  wheat  iu  the  world 
as  had  been  thought  probable  earlier  in  the 
season. 

The  only  change  notable  in  butter  this  week 
has  been  the  slightly  improved  demand  for 
fancy  grades  growing  out  of  the  reduced  vol¬ 
ume  of  receipts  in  those  lines.  Cheese  is  some¬ 
what  stronger  this  week.  On  taney  grades 
advances  are  quoted  of  to  !•$  cent  on  the 
week.  Lower  grades  are  not  so  buoyant. 

Tne  stock  of  butter  iu  New  York  September 
15,  as  reported  by  the  Mercantile  Exchange, 
was  89,520  tubs  aud  pails  an  l  7,530  firkins,  a 
total  of  97,050  packages,  against  15.).  138  pack¬ 
ages  held  on  September  l,  1880.  i’he  stock  of 
cheese  at  same  date  was  51,051  packages, 
agumst  44  753  packages  on  September  l,  1380. 


Here,  during 


week,  tudiau  corn  was 


more  active  us  a  rule,  and  r  inged  higher  titan 
last  week,  though  prices  were  variable,  show¬ 
ing  by  Thursday,  September  22,  a  gain  of 
}‘l  to  i'gc.  for  uearby  deliveries  flats  hail  ouly 
a  moderate  share  of  attention,  yet  were 
generally  advanced  a  trifle. 

There  is  no  change  in  wool,  but  the  tone  is 
better,  and  there  has  been  some  pressure  to 
sell  by  holders  who  have  been  large  borrowers. 
Raw  sugar  is  off  W,'  cent  on  lighter  demand 
here  ami  lower  European  markets.  Cotton  is 
ceut  lower  on  free  crop  movement. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  Yobk.  Saturday,  Sept.  34,  1337. 
NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Oottoi*.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows. 

Sow  Orleans. 


Ordinary..... . 7  l-w  7  s  is 

Strict  Ordinary .  7  s-lfi  8  11-16 

Good  Ordinary . Shi  .8$a 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  S  15-16  a  1  16 

Low  Middling . a  5  is  a  7-16 

8trtct  Low  Middling...  SR(j 

Middling  . 6  11-16  9  13-16 

Oood  Middling. . 9  15  16  10  1-16 

Strict  Good  Middling...  u>  i  16  w  3-16 

Middling  fair . 10  7-16  10  9-16 

Fair .  11  1-16  11  3-14 

STMNKD. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  13-16  |  Low  Middling 


Texas. 


Strict  Oood  ord . 


Middling  .  9  5-16 


Hay  and  Straw.— Values  arc  well  held,  but  arc 
without  change  of  Importance.  Hay— Choice  Ttmotny 


per  100  ft.SS^TOe;  No.  1,  80»85c:  No.  3  65@70e:  Clover, 
mixed,  55  #65c.  clover,  15  *95Qe:  shippiug.5b<455c:  Straw. 

— Loug  rye  70<®75c,  short  do.  ode,  oat,  45&50C. 

Hops  The  market  Is  an  easy  one,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  *y  Im  »ortft  it  demand.  American  >Iop9—  N- 
Y.  Stale  new  crop,  choice.  Ill <y2t)C;  do  good  to  prime. 

16  1.18c  crop  of  1836.  comm' in  to  gOOU.  10  «I3C,  do  1865, 
best,  8io9c;  do  common  to  medium,  4'u'e;  Pacific, 
Coast,  crop  1886,  btun..  U  ol'u:  do  u  immoii  to  good, 

10  Dl'ic-  do  1 8H5,  good  to  nri  me,  6  i£9i-;  Foreign  -  German 
crop  1387.  best,  AS*.!il7c;  do  1BH6,  beat,  l*315c;  do,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair.  10 ‘V  13c. 

Feed.— Quoted  at  ho .,4  7c.  tor  4(1  it; spring  anil  win¬ 
ter  iii  lbs,  jic.-tHu-,  so  ibs.  7;,t6f«687tjjc.  iuo  ibs.  wic 
(u.gl  05  sharp*,  SI  02J*J  nl  0?‘-s.  Hye  Feed,  nomlual  at  9:.>,> 
95(1.;  screenings,  UV.  75c 

Vrort.uu.k.8.  (twice  potatoes  are  In  fair  demand 
and  drill  Corals  siou  ly.  Unions  steady  for  choice 
Tomuoes  selling  at  60jj75c.  quotation-'  arc  for. 
Poia.oes.  Long  Island  Ko;e,  per  bbl  6-  'n  «$2  25, 
State  Burbank,  p  r  bbi.  «!  0  <6/2  15.  state  Hebron, 

*1  .5*1  90  Jersey  queen,  per  bbl,  JIO.i.ol  9J  sweet.  VLr- 
glnia  cuolce  yellow,  per  nbl,  *2  I.k <ui  25.  do,  Jersey 
choice,  per  bbl.  i3  0Jsi373  Corn,  large,  per  e.O,  *1  50 
*  1  73.  do  small,  do  uX'  tlW;  L'ucllnioers.  pickles,  per 
l.UOU.  $2  bi«j2  9);  On  on,  Connection,  red.  per  bbl. 
$2  25.42  50  do.  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl.,  <1  50 y 
250;  do.  yellow,  per  iibl.,  *1  75  *2  75;  Tomatoes,  per 
crate,  60  #!3u:  CuUOages,  Long  Islaud.  por  100,  #5is7; 
Deans.  Lima,  per  bag  $(  iV*l  0. 

foec/rav  -tie.  —In  live  poultry  fowls  arc  firmer. 
Turkeys  are  hdd  to  easy  prices.  Hunts  In  good  sup¬ 
ply  an  t  quiet,  trecse  un>- hanged.  Chickens  lu  good 
supply  and  unchanged-  Receipt*  of  dressed  poultry 
wore  BIS  pgs  Chickens  and  towls  hav  n  moderate 
sale  and  arc  quoted  arm.  Turkey*  are  quiet,  quota¬ 
tions  arc  for.  Foivu  Jersey,  mate,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  0>,12dl2l4e:  fowls,  . Vest., per  ft,  U|>j'#l'2e 
do  sontluirii.  do,  —fe—c:  roosters,  old,  per  a, 
turkeys,  per  t>  10412c;  ducks,  western  pel  pair, 

10 i46iic;  cblctcens,  near-by.  per  ft.  10&l‘je;  do.  medium 
to  good,  per  ft,  —.14 — c;  do,  western,  per  a>,  lQijjlOJio; 
gecso,  western.  per  pair,  $1  load  4u. 

Potti/rav.  -Jgits-nto  -  lariteys.  per  pound,  at  5 
@18c;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  I'tfcyHu:  do, 
west  Ic -d,  prime,  l'2i*12hjc  old  cocks,  per  It,  Tig; 
8c.  Squabs,  while,  per  do*.  <2 if>;  squabs,  dark 
per  doz,  $1  75;  ducks.  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft.  H 
fa)  I  tic;  do.  Long  Island,  do.  per  ft,  —>4>—c  do  old, 
euol  e.  10 . 1, 12c;  chlCKOns,  spring.  Philadelphia,  large, 
per  lb,  lsgi lie:  <1<>  do.  do.  mixed,  per  ft,  c;  do  do 
western,  per  lb,  125418c;  do  do  state,  I'Jat-Se 

Game.— Woodcock,  per  pair.  31  25®l  5/O.Grouse. prime, 
per  pair  60  £8 >c:  partridges  prime,  per  pair.  60ciA$l; 
English  sulpe,  per  Ooz,  $1  50  $1  75;  wild  ducks,  per 
pair,  .jjeoSOc. 

Fapirs.—  rush.  -  Apples  are  in  more  liberal  receipt 
anil  sell  slowly,  with  prices  barely  steady.  Best  lots 
of  grapes  in  demand  ami  steady.  Peaches  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  with  very  moderate  receipts  and  a  good  In¬ 
quiry.  Pears  nave  a  moderate  sale.  Choice  plums 
sen  well  at  regular  prices  Cranberries  In  good  sup¬ 
ply  and  easy  ua  ler  a  very  moderate  demand,  quota¬ 
tions  are  Appl-s,  red,  per  bbl,  *1 7R  «i2  25;  do  pippin, 
per  bol.  $1  25  -  3  0  >;  do  inferior,  tl  oi.nl  23;  Grapes,  per 
lo,  4.412c.  Peaches,  la  ge.  choice,  per  basket,  1  25*2  25; 
do  fair  to  prime,  per  bosket.  Toe  *1  Is;  do  common, 
par  basket  34 -voile;  Pears,  BartletL,  per  keg,  31  U4> 

2  30.  do  Sheldon,  per  bbl,  $2  25  *2  73;  do  Secfcel,  fancy, 
do,  tl  50  tl  jo.  do  do  common  to  fair  do  $150*3  0). 
do  Djurre  Bose,  do,  1 50 •# l  Ttj;  Plums.  Damson,  per 
bbl.  $10'*i>;  00  do  per  crate,  75c  U  25;  do  Copper, 
per  crate.  $1  73.152  Cranberries  Cape  Cod,  fair  to 
fancy,  per  bbl  $1 .30.5,6  75;  do  do  do  per  crate.  *2  uO  -4 
2  23;  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  $1  50 at  65  quinces,  per  bbl. 
$2  30  *4. 

Fuirirs.— The  business  at  present  Is  in  small  lots. 
Evaporated  apples  continue  easy.  .Small  fruits  gen¬ 
erally  steady,  quotations  are  for:  Apples  Prime 
to  yiolce  Evaporated,  now.  9q.jdlc;  do  sliced,  new, 

5  -Sc.  do  choppe  1,  30;  lo  cores  an  I  skins  «3c;  hcr- 
rlcs-pitt-U,  new.  I8»2d0;  Raspberries— evaporated, 
new,  2t'*i27c  Hlaekbi-rrics,  prime,  new.  95$c,  Peaches 
Georgia,  sun-dried,  pcol  -d,  new  13*180;  do  Dela¬ 
ware.  evaporated,  peeled,  2s.*3i)c;  do  ilo  do  unpeeled, 
IG.adiC, 

PROVTSION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— PaocisiiNs.-POBk.- Mess,  quoted  at 
*1.8  23i.t  15  .30  ror  GlU ;  $16  iJO  for  uew  City  Short  Clear 
$16  T-S.sli  ftu  and  western  do.  *15  1,416  25.  Extra  Prime 
$U;  Prime  Jlcss,  $14415;  Kamo*  -less.  *19  M  a"2D. 
.8<£8i>— City  -.  ths  India  ness.  *14  *15  Extra  Mess, 
lo  parrels’  #7  >1148  r* a -net,  $8*851),  Plate.  *7  fm*.8. 
Family  Mess.  $3,48  30.  Beep  Hams. —quoted  at  $16  UO 
<it.li-  2>.  ’t-r  ilKtr*.  P  ekled  Bellies,  lu  ft  average 
quoted  loqic,  11  lb.  11114c:  Uxccn  Hauls,  8!4-t84*,c  for  16 
and  1 1  1b  average;  Pickled  tellies  quoted  10  yjc  for  12 
lb  atul  lu  -40  for  lu  lb  average  Pickled  Hants.  12  -yC; 
Pic  a  led  snoultlcrs,  tlliC,  Smoked  Hams.  18 Sic, 
Shoulders.  (Ro.  dtoot.kn.— Long  clear  in  Now  York 
quoted  8i*c  i«k-sed  doos  City  Heavy  to  l.lgh-.  7i<4 
Tjftc.  Pigs,  76*'!-7Tic.  Laud.  Western  Steam  quoted 
at  6  75c  fancy,  s.'So.  reaueil  quoted  at  7c;  City  steam 
6.63c  Coutlneuc.  7. Id  * .  45c;  South  American;  Gctooer. 

6  61  *  >.64;:  November.  6.59  n6-62c-  oec.-rob«;r,  4.  .9*6.620. 
January.  6.51.40, 67c  February,  h.ilc:  March,  6.7;,. 48. 78c. 

PuiuADimrutA,  Pa.— Provisions.  BkKV. —  city  fam¬ 
ily.  $j  43  Jo;  do  packets.  $7  *7  50-,  Smoked  beef.  H  vi'Tc; 
Beef  hams.  »is  f.jiyc  Poitx.— Moss,  *16*16  50;  do. 
prime  Mess.  uew.  *15  5U:  do,  do.  family.  *16  >0 
i*17  50.  Hams -smoked.  12. *4  414c  doS.  P.  cured  lu  tcs. 
ILICj  vl2c.  sides,  clear  ribbed  In  salt  ,'iqe  ,lo  do  -tnokt-d, 
lu  4  10-ic.  Huoulders  in  ry  salt, fully  cured.  6^c:  (lo  do 
smoked.  I  *7)40.  shoulders,  pickle  cured.  -vie.  do  do 
sm  iked,  ; Sj  vs,-;  belli. \s  in  pickle,  so,  491*0.  do  breafc- 
f  .st  bacon,  tl  gLc  Lard  —city  R.-ilueu.  S7  23«b;  do. 
Steuin.  s<‘  Si  ts  4?:  do,  Butchers'  loose,  $•>  54*8  75. 

Bai-timokk  Mil.  Provisions  a>e  steady  Mess 
Pont.  *16  25  41O  5b;  Bulknieats  shoulders  and  Clear  Rio 
Sides,  pack -d,  i)4  *;«qi*.  Bacon  --saoulders,  i‘*  «'V«c; 
Clear  Rib  Side*. Hams,  t  iq  •; IP*/-.  Lard— Refined 
at  8c. 

St  jOllls. —Provisions  were  easy.  Pobk — lricgu- 
lar.  New  *15  u  i;  uaru,— Was  scarce.  Dry  Salt 
.Meats  -Boxed  Shoulders,  *7  .X);  Long  clear,  6-  So; 
clear  ribs,  *3  gu*  50.  snort  clear,  s-  75  J8  3 7*  Bacon  - 
Boxed  Suoulders.  *6  5l).  Loug  clear.  *9  *7.ai9  5b;  clear 
nos.  49  4.5.49  oO;  short  clear.  *9  7  V‘«9  s7:-4- 
Cllicuio  —  Mass  Pork.  - 813  23,  .aud.  -$6  85.  Short 
Rib  sides  toast?*,  $3  25,  dry  salted  shoulders,  boxed, 
$5  30;  short  clear  sides,  boxei  ,  $8  05. 

DAUtY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— 3c rrka -Creamery  -West,  best.  234 
24c;dn, prune  19  *21c,  do,  good,  17  4(8e;do  poor  lii  ^lShjc, 
do  Jane,  13  »2lc;  Ststlc.t-xira.  nulls,  2-te.  do  do  tubs,  2  .'s 
"i.GIc; slave  da-ry.ueW  —  dult-tlrkiu*.  (Ubs.  best.  22  ‘  He; 
do  do  tlae,  211421c:  do  do.  good.  17  vine:  do  do.  poor 
IH  vl  'Kjc;  West  rn -tuiliailou  croamery,  best,  K  «l9c: 
do.  die  i'l  a  1 7c;  >V»sieru  dairy,  fine,  i«i#  13c-  do, 
fair,  13^,  utoc;  do.  factory,  early  make,  tlrkius, 
l.5qj  illc  do,  do.  do  do  tub*.  13  vlolqc  do  do  late 
make,  best,  IV;  dodo  do  do  prim  -  15tjc;dodo  do, 
do.  good,  1 1  Air.c  do  do, poor,  l  i  al.S^c. 

CffEkse.  -Factory,  best  white,  12  cents;  do.  best 
colored,  12  1,12)3;;  do.  good.  Ilia  (llMp-  light  skims, 
rnodmin,  do,  prime,  9 4 i,‘«c:  do  connnou.  4vij) 

be;  Ohio  factory.  Mae.  lie;  do  do  fair,  JlqgiU-qc. 

Eons. —State,  and  Pennsylvania,  nvsb-latd  per  dor. 
1454.420c;  vVestern.  fancy  fresh.  la-jtlJs^c.  do  good  to 
choice,  18  4lSy#c;  do  eommoa.  11.416c  do  lee-house 
choice,  kT  vise;  Canadian,  fresh,  13*1  *c.  do.  loo -house, 
choice,  7  Sje. 

IkisrON,  Mass.  Butter.— Steady.  Extra  Northern 
Creamery.  24c,  Western  Extra  Creamery,  .4  *25e. 
Cheese  aachauged.  Eggs  steady.  Eastern  extras, 
12c;  tveslern,  ls;-»c. 

Pmt.ADKt.ruu,  Pa.  Buttku.—  quiet.  Penn,  cream¬ 
ery  extra  av  ?2  ..,25c.  western  creamery  extra  at  2  423c; 
H  C.  aud  N  .1  extra,  20  o21c;  packing  but¬ 

ter,  II  4I.8C-  CftotJSi?  Wits  firm,  New  York  rull  cream, 
T2Mf*Dsje;  Ohio  Hats,  Choice.  1 1 ‘ge  do  rair  to  prime, 1  'Sj 
(4  ilc  IVnusy ivuuta  pa  1  skims,  iiu'.o,  do  full  do  1  .# 
2c.  Eggs  firm  and  active,  t’ennay IvoillA  firsts,  20c; 
Ohio  and  other  western  firsts,  19c. 

St.  Lotns,  Mo.  -RnrK.it, -3V as  unchanged.  Cream¬ 
ery,  20-421;  Dairy.  13  t20;;  Eggs  -firm  at  13c. 

OIUCAOO.  UI  — Bcrrgn.  -steady.  Creamery,  13  423>4c; 
dairy,  llq  silo.  Eoos. -fre3n  Northern,  l»S,ii)17e.  per 
doz. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York  -Wheat.  -No.  t  Northern,  *8 me;  Un¬ 
graded  Rod, 79 *)31I$C  No.  3  Red,  775ic;  No.  2  IP  d.  97 kC ; 
No.  2  Red  for  September,  79  *  4?>4*c:  do.  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  79  9-16  43U  4C:  ut>  for  November.  81  l-ln.kSl  11-16 
do.  for  December.  :>2  7-16  iGViie;  do  for  January 
Si  u  h> .631J3C;  do  for  February.  do  May, 

83  4887*0.  do  for  June,  sSivoswe:  do  for  December, 
1388,  9,fi$4t9.i>§c,  Corn.  -'Jagraded  Mixed  al 

0l  t$e,  No.  8,  30‘ac;  No.  2  for  September,  30Vr;!  do  for 
Oetober,  19*3400;  do  for  November,  SO.^e;  do  for 
December,  aby#’;  do  for  May,  5 14*  -52c.  Oars.  -No. i, 
32^0;  do,  White,  34V#o,  No.  2.  3Sm*8«4C;  do.  White, 
35qi33>$o;  No.  1  White,  37c;  Mixed  Western,  33*^34^0; 


White  do,  35'340c:  No.  2  White  for  September,  35c;  do 
Oetober.  :i.3J4c;  do  November.  355^c:  No,  2  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  33c  do  for  October  32!-4o,  do  for  November, 
32->so.  do  for  December.  Ale;  do  for  .May.  ILc. 

FuJITBaND  Maal.— Floitk.  quotations:  Fine  2  00 
(4 2  75;  latter  lor  fancy.  Superfine,  $2  5d'*«  h>:  Extra 
No.  2,  $290*1  10:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state,  at  50«4  00: 
Com  non  to  Good  Extra  Western  <S  0fVi>3  10:  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  $3  60*4  .35;  Oontmou  fo  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  WV4)8  90;  Good  to  Fancy.  *4  105*4  80; 
Common  Extra  Mluneaotft.  $s  00  «:1  70;  Clear.  *3  (S3  1. 

1  15:  Rye  Mixture.  $3  65 .41  15;  Straight.  $4  00  &4  50: 
Patent,  $4  *l®4  90.  Patent  Winter  Wheal,  Extra.  $4  to 
(4*4  90.  city  Mill  Extra  for  West  Indies.  $4  l5<a) 
4:13  Sovthkbx  Floor.— Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
$3  liras  90;  Good  to  Choice,  do  *4  (Dial  s, 5  Ryk  Floor. 
—superfine.  *3  It*, (3  10.  and  fancy,  $3  50.  Cobs 
Mkal.- Yellow  Western  quoted  at  $2  6o®2  85;  and 
Brandywine  $2  H.V212  95. 

Boston.  Most-'.  Flour.  Common  Extras,  $3  15® 
3  40.  spring  Wheat  Pnients  choice  to  fancy,*!  ?5@4  90 
Corn— Lower.  Stcaimr  Yellow,  56(«67$4e;  Sleamer 
Mixed.  56Uc.  Oats— Easy.  No.'2  White.  STa/TMc:  Shorts, 
quh't;  Middlings,  per  ton,  $HiS21;  Winter  shorts,  $18; 
spring  do,  $17. 

PtULAbELPHLA.  Pa.— FLoon.— Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superfine.  $2  50  to  82  75;  do  do  do  extra,  $3(2,3  25; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  <4  M)  to  $3  75;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process.  $464*4 '25:  Delaware  family.  t4'4$l  40; 
Ohio  clear.  *3  7562.4  Igl;  do  straight,  $4  Uu®4  25:  In¬ 
diana  clear,  $3  75:.*»  mi;  do  straight.  $4  W»gd  '25;  St. 
Louis  and  southern  Illinois  dear.  $3  73ig4  Oil:  do.  do, 
straight,  *4 (10 6)4 25;  Winter  wheat  patent,  fair  tocnolce 
$1  AVJil  65;  Minnesota  bakers'  elear.  $4  10  to  $4 '25; 
dodo  straight,  $126  *4  55;  .Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  91  S2lsgi*4  85:  Rye  Flour.  $3  1 V *8  25  per  barrel 
Wheat.— no.  2  Red  In  grain  depot.  s>\  do  tn  export 
elevatcr,  T84|c.;  No  2  Rod  for  September,  ►SS^rsTue: 
do  for  Octooer.  79W«>i93w;  do  for  November,  lAt  v 
suIyc:  do  forDecember,  8t^'  18IJ4C.  Corn- Ungraded  In 
grain  depot,  at*;  No.  2  Mixed  In  grain  depot.  5>Hc;  No. 
2  High  Mixed  In  grain  depot.  51c;  No  2  Mixed  for 
September,  SbgSlc;  do,  for  October,  Ist^nvSblgjc; 
do  for  November,  iS'^sutsc.  do  for  December, 
43"i49c.  Oats.  No.  2  Mixed  on  track  at  3164c;  No.  1 
Mixed,  4;ic:  Cngra  led  while,  3ic:  No.  3  white,  33R>c; 
No.  2  white,  35c;  choice  do  on  track,  35)to- 

St.  Lorfs,  Mo.— Flour  quiet,  but  unchanged  at  $'2  lb 
©4.  Wheat-No.  2  Red  Cash.  69£6stqc;_Oct.  ber, 

69'ac;  Novembef,  71c;  December,  714^®7'2sic;  May, 
789S *794*c  Corn— Dull.  Cash,  83»-lOHc:  October.  38 Wc; 
November,  374^c;  December,  374ac.  uats  -Steady. 
Cash.  2864c;  October,  23hic;  May.  '2846c.  Rye— Dull  at 
45c. 

CmcAOO.— Wheat.— No  2  Spring,  fiSWc:  No.  3 
Spring.  6414c-  No.  2  Rod.  71!qe;  Corn -No.  2,  4tRAc; 
Oats— No.  2.  '25c.  Rye— No.  2,  476«o:  Barley— No.  2, 76c. 
No.  1  Flaxseed.  $1  07 ^  prime  Timothy  seed,  S2  '25. 


LIVE  STOCK.  MASKB1S. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Sept.  24,  1887. 

Milch  cows— Receipts  this  week  at  all  points 
about  88  head.  The  demand  continues  to  keep  pace 
with  the  supply  and  prices  arc  fairly  steady  at  $35<s» 
55,  with  a  few  sales  reported  at  $57  jOi.i'.b  per  head. 

Beeves  — Ohio  Steers,  1,395  tt  average,  at  15  perlU) 
tt;  do  1,551  B>,  at  *4  9<>;  do,  l.Uul  lb.  at  *1  85;  do 
1.356  ft,  at  $4  7U:  Kentucky  dor  1,363  ».  at  $4  35,  do 
1,31s  lb.  at  $-1  tl);  do.  1,220  ».  a.  M  70:  Bulls,  1,450  lb 
at  $2  7U;  Kentucky  Steers.  16+9  lb.  at  *5  45  per  I0U  »; 
do  1.490  ft,  at  *5  15:  do,  1.S2J  ft,  at  $5  II),  Kentucky 
Steers,  1,257  lb.  average,  al  *4  75  per  100  ft:  do.  J,3i6 
n>,  ai  $4  75.  do, l.3i>4  lb  at  *4  70;  do,  1,257  ft  at  $4  65,  Ohio 
do  1260  ft  at  $4  55;  do.  1.186  ft,  at  $4  20;  do  1,178  ft.  at 
$4  lb.  West  Virginia  do  1.3.44  ft  at  *4  79  do.  1.233  ft.  at 
*17'i  do,  1,2*7  lo  at  $4  Ml;  Ohio  Steer*.  1,447  1b  aveiage 
at  $5  21)  per  1UU  ft  less  *5:  do.  1,418  lb.  at  $5  CS9*;  West¬ 
ern  do.  1.272  ft.  ai  34  90t  do  1,270  ft.  at  $4  3U;  OHIO 
Steers  lilt  ft  average.  at$4  8J  per  liX)  lb  Less  $5  50.  Ken¬ 
tucky  Steers.  1.427  lo  average  at  $5  15  per  100  lb:  do, 
111 7  lb  at  S3  lb;  do  IGJ5  ft.  at  $4  82F4:  uhlo  do  lt.94  ft.  at 
*3  *0.  do  1.12*  ft,  at  $3  75.  Stags,  1245  Iti  at  $8:  Chicago 
steers,  llll  lb  at«3  SI;  Tennessee  do,  LW3  lb  at  $3  90; 
Oxen,  7-33  lb,  at  $3  25. 

Siikkp  and  Lambs.— Receipts  for  six  days,  39  263 
head,  against  33  343  head  for  the  seme  time  last  week. 
Territory  Sheep,  |$i  a  average,  at  $4  35  per  Wi  ft; 
Indiana  do,  sa^lb.  al  *4  t?.'*;  Kent ucky  do,  85H  B>.  « 
*4+1  do,  ;5  ft,  at  $4  2b:  Western  do  87  ft.  at  $4  30; 
Kentucky  Lambs.  So  ft,  at  5q»c  per  lb:  no,  67  lb  at 
6tge.  Indiana  sheep,  94  ft  at  ^  1  *0;  Ohio  do,  7t  ft,  at 
$4  15;  Ohio  Lambs,  t.8  ft,  ai  *$$e  per  ft;  Wisconsin 


$4  30;  *  lo.  s-i  lb  at  **  15;  Kentucky  Lambs.  _s5  lb.  at 
$n  Si;  auiult.m  Lambs,  *544  lb  average,  at  7c  per  lb. 
Indiana  abeep  ft  at  il  7b  per  100  lb.  Pit  sburg 


gau  Sheep,  92  lb  average  at  4vac  per  lb;  State  do  112 
ft,  ac  4*se  .Western  Lambs.  62  lb  at  bjjc;  Stale  do. 
49  lb.  at  'yf,c. do.  7D.j  that  canadiao  do.  75  lb  at 

(Die  Canadian  and  Western  do.  mixed  I3ta  lb  at 
8**.76l4  per™  lb:  Canadian  Sheep, n.RIO  average,  at 
1(40  per  lb.  Western  do,  95  lb.  at  4qc  do.  d‘j  to, at 
Canadian  Lambs,  71  lb.  ac  fil^e:  do  76  lb,  at  6950;  Terri 
lory  sneep,  s2  lb  iv  *ragv,  at  $1  I*'  per  11*1  lb  .'■orchern 
cauada  Limb-,,  6U  1  »  at  t»S|c-.  do  72  lb.  at  «V;  do  78  io, 
at  7c:  Peuusylvaitla  Sheep  87  Id  average,  at  per  ft 
State  do,  119  lb.  at  4)*C;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  65  ft.at 
e!-Ie;  do  62  lb  at  6g,e. 

Hoos,— Receipts  for  six  days,  2‘:.;-0  head,  against  27. 
572  head  f*>t  same  time  last  wee«.  None  for  sale 
olive.  Nominally  steady  at  $1  50ji5  <n  per  100  ft  for 
fair  to  prime  hogs.  Pigs  would  probably  bring  a  lit¬ 
tle  money. 

Biw ALU —CATtLK -Receipts  for  week,  8,815  head; 
t ,,r  same  time  last  week.  9.980  head ,  Good  to  choice 
snipping  scarce  and  n  m.  Medium  to  good  firm  at 
$1 15 a4  i »;  co  uraou  to  TaJr  ai  r*)^i4.  SukfcP -Recnipts 
for  wees,  96,‘Au  nead.  for  same  time  last  week.  36. -IX) 
head;  Lnfeilor  to  fair  23  tS  75.  c+xim  to  choice.  $4<s» 
•I  Extra,  »4  46,  gixal  to  choice,  western  lambs  al 
$5  to  .t.i  7:3:  do  Cauadia  1  lanilas.  $5  75  t5  A).  H.OOS  —Re¬ 
ceipts  for  week  34.1b  head,  for  s  me  Umc  lost  week. 
58,0*2  bead.  Light  Pigs.  $4  75  *5  0M  lllxe.tl  Pigs  aud 
Lisrlit  Yorkers  Selected  YotSt ‘JOaS  3»), 

Selected  medinm  weights.  $5  40 g3  r,0.  good  to  choice 
Heave-  $5  55  63;  Cou.se  mixed  heavy  ends,  $1  Xxai 

4  (Si):  Stags.  $4, 

Chicago.— Cattlk.- Shipping  steers  #3"i5  10,  stock 
ers  anil  ftvders,  $150-1  <b  Cows,  bulls  aud  Mixed. 
Si  25  2  .5,  Texas  can u*.  $1  Mka'i  90;  western  range  s, 
$2  25.*3  35.  riOliS.  -Mixed.  $450i>$5  10:  heavy,  $1  i.M* 

5  13;  Light,  $4  60,45115.  Amiga  and  skips,  $3  00,®1  50; 
Shkkf.  Natives.  $.3  *1,3.  western.  $3  ley»3  7),  Texans 
$'2  30ji3  Ml;  lnmus,  *4  '25,45  20  perliA)  ft. 

COMMCNIC ATIOSS  RKCKIVKD  FOB  THS  WEEK  ENDING 


JONES 

PAYSthe  FREIGHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Ir«n  L«rer»,  8v*«l  B«»rln*»,  Brui 
Tar«  Benin  mi4  Benin  Box  for 


Irery  alat  Benin.  ?9p  ft-ee  price  lis» 
mention  this  pnper  nod  nddrese 


f  wn  wi  mnunnm  ion] 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 

THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to _ 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rAiRRAVKit,  MASS.,  I).  4  4. 


5ft  Pure  MERINO  EWE.8,  iwo  and  three  years, 
heavily  wooled  but  nove  and  toes;  many  wrinkles 
oily,  choice  Wool.  *5  each;  worth  810.  Such  offer 
never  made.  C.  I*.  COWLES,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

7-8  OF  OSB  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Brockner  tfc  E-vang, 
28  VESEY  STREET.  S.  Y.  CITY 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys* 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health.  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds*  For  prices  oTEggsand 
Birds,  addre**  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


addres*  DR.  B.  BURR. 


BASSET, 


JERSEY  REP,  POtAXP-CmSA, 
l-he^ter  Hhilt.  Btrktfeirp  &  York¬ 
shire  hjs*  Bu4ilk(tu«Ai  CoUwold 
.oid  Oxford  Down  Sheep  And  Lamb* 
Seoteh  CoUey  Shepherd  Do^  and 
Fancy  Fouilrr.  Send  for  laLalogu* 

Yf  ATLEB  BUUFK*  h  OO.PhiljuP* 


Oxford  Dowu  Sheep mVt^Sn 

breeds,  and  heaviest  fleeces  of  close  middle  wool.  An- 
other  importation  ox  yearling  rams  from  tread we-ll, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  year  at  the 
■'Royal,”  will  arrive  Sept.  1.  “Royal  •  Kerpool"— ••Bi¬ 
cester,”  420  lbs.  at  2  vvs;  "Baron  Campsfleld,"  300  lbs.: 
“Royal  Norwich,”  330  lbs  ;  "Baron  Hardey.”  345  lbs.  as 
yearlings,  all  "  Royal”  winners,  aud  winners  alBO  at 
Chicago.  Madison,  3 Vis.,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs  Also  imp.  “Grandee,"  "Briton," 
“Crown  Ptince.”  “Sir  John  ’  and  •“Donaius.”  all  from 
Treadwell,  have  been  used  In  my  flock  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C.  Goldsboro  tun,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  SALE.  ANGORA  GOATS.  ^ 

Most  profitable  stock  for  farmers  prices  Reasonable. 
Jas.  M.  .llcGrew,  OGDEN,  RHEA  CO.,  Tekn. 

cFrriht  cuttings. 

For  Sale,  at  $3(0  per  1,'OV.  large  lots  at  still  lower 
prices.  Varieties  mostly  Victoria,  the  most  produet- 
lv*-  and  vigorous  of  ail  CarrantA  Apply  quick,  if  you 
want  cutting  .  Now  is  the  time  U  p  ant  currant  cut¬ 
tings  Cutting1  of  Mecchr's  quince  for  sale  at  25c.  per 
12  Grape  Cut!  Ings  at  low  prices.  See  pages  6  7,  and 
9  of  Green’s  book  ••How  to  rropagate.”  sent  free 
wtih  every  order,  for  instructions  Green's  “Plum 
and  Cherry  Cub  ore,"  30c  ureen  s  “Raspb-rry  and 
Blackberry  Cuiture."  10c:  Green's  ‘Apple  and  Pear 
Culture."  10c  .  Green’s  "Guide  to  Grape  culture.”  lOe.; 
Green’s  "Gnliie  to  Strawberry  Culture,”  JO-.;  Green's 
“How  to  Pniigtgatv  and  Grow  Fruit."  '25c.  All  of 
above  six  books  for  40.-.  Sampl  -  of  Green's  "Fruit 
Grower"  free  to  all  who  apply  by  postal  card.  We 
offer  a  targe  stock  of  rees.  Vines,  and  Plants  at  low 


Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants.  We  will  make  an 
inducement  for  you  to  order  now  We  are  headquar¬ 
ters  for  JESSIE  strawberry  Plants.  Address 

GREEN’S  NURfsER  V  CO,.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL. 

ItUPTl  llERETUNED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retaLn  any  case  d?yr>». 

reducible  or  refund  your  mo- 
ney.  also  to  cure  any  accept- 

ed  ease  Our  MedicaD  fl  Si*fi  — ^aBti 

Pad  and  Huoture  Sola i ton  —  fl 

cures  bad  cases  of  direct  and  scrota*  her  ■  J 

nla  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydroce  e.  ■  y 

Varicocele,  ami  Sjjermatorhea  successful!  v  *  JSf 
treated,  either  at  office  or  by  cor i vs,  ood- 
ence.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
instruction,  call  on  or  address 

SANITARIUM.  774*  East  Market  Street, 
IudlauapoDs,  Indiana. 

IF YOU WANTTOXNOW 

1.001  Important  things  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about  the  human  body  And  tt<  curious  organs, 
//me  tij'e  itptrprtuated,  hrulth  ei  i.  ./£<?, >.e  I'u./ureif, 

H'HC  lo  pitfalh  of  ifj e  <4Mti  /Miff*,  riioil, 

H  HO  fo  tljlpt hf  llotfu  -i  'ur?  to  *1*1  f OrhU»  of  rhwi/nc, 

Ifoic  to  msr  Cruttpl  OSd  PAi-wwix,  cfr., 

Iloio  f*7  ?»•  \itpjiif  in  Horri  t'/r.  *i  n*J  inr*  t*  hnhi ex, 

A  picked  lot  of  Doctor’s  Droll  Jokes,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Send  ten  cents  for  new  Laugh-Cure  book  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

Hurray  Hill  Pnto.  Co.,  129  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 
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chapter  V. — ( Continued .) 

There  was  a  look  on  the  face  of  the  officer 
that  Jack  did  not  like.  The  rest  of  the  paper 
was  read  as  the  soldiers  unbouud  Jack’s  arms 
and  heartily  shook  hands  with  him.  Jack 
almost  wished  for  a  moment  that  the  paper 
had  never  been  written.  He  was  pardoned 
in  consequence  of  his  previous  good  conduct, 
but  that  his  grave  otleuse  might  Lie  a  lesson  to 
others,  he  was  dishonorably  discharged  from 
the  service — never  to  enter  it  again.  It  was 
worse  than  the  death  sentence  to  a  proud 
man.  Many  a  man  would  prefer  death  to  a 
life  of  imprisonment,  where  all  hope  and  am¬ 
bition  must  be  starved  out  of  him.  Many  a 
man  would  rather  die  than  live  in  the  midst  of 
former  friends  who  could  only  point  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  shame,  and  use  him  as  a  terrible  exam¬ 
ple  for  their  children. 

Tho  soldiers— Jack’s  old  comrades— looked 
at  each  other  in  horror.  “Dishonorably  dis¬ 
charged”  from  the  service  they  would  give 
their  lives  for  so  willingly" — for  which  they 
had  suffered  so  much.  With  all  a  Southern 
man’s  love  of  honor  and  chivalry  they'  recoiled 
from  such  a  bitter  disgrace.  Better  death 
than  such  dishonor.  What  true  Southern  man 
or  woman  could  ever  look  upon  a  man  who 
had  been  “dishonorably  discharged.”  Such 
a  stain  would  cling  through  one's  life. 

Jack  felt  the  disgrace  keenly.  He  turued 
white  as  death  and  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 

“Kill  me,  boys,”  he  begged,  “I  can  stand 
that  I  reckon,  but  don’t  send  me  back  like 
that.” 

But  the  squad  of  men  marched  sullenly 
back  to  the  barracks— glad  vet  sorry  that  the 
execution  had  been  prevented.  Glad  that 
Jack  was  to  live,  sorry  that  such  a  terrible 
stain  was  to  he  put  upon  his  character.  Jack 
followed  them  slowly  back  to  the  prison 
walk.  The  soldiers  who  knew  of  his  sentence 
seemed  to  shun  him.  There  was  no  excuse 
that,  lie  could  offer.  It  seemed  as  if  bis  proper 
place  was  inside  the  heavy  gate  with  the  other 
prisoners.  All  his  lile  was  clouded.  There 
seemed  no  hope  for  him.  Wbat  would  Lucy7 
say  to  her  dishonored  knight  ? 

As  Jack  passed  slowly  by  the  stockade,  the 
gate  swung  open  and  the  guard  passed  out, 
followed  by  a  squad  of  prisoners  who  carried 
the  dead.  Jack  turned  carelessly  to  look  at 
them.  Archie’s  long,  yellow  hair  straggled 
out  from  beneath  the  blauket  that  had  been 
loosely  thrown  over  him.  Jack  recognized 
the  head  at  once.  He  stepped  to  the  side  of 
the  tart  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed,  and 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  boyish  face 
for  which  he  had  lost  so  much. 

The  soldiers  who  had  charge  of  the  work 
did  not  know  of  Jack’s  dishonor.  They  sup¬ 
posed  he  hail  been  pardoned  without  any  con¬ 
dition.  They  spoke  to  him  as  of  old. 

“It’s  the  little  babe  I  reckon  Jack,”  they 
said.  “See  them  flowers  He’d  throw  hisself 
mighty  straight  ef  he  had  them  at  home,  1 
reckon.” 

Jack  glanced  at  the  violets  fastened  in 
Archie’s  shirt.  A  strange  impulse  tempted 
him  to  take  them. 

“I  reckon  I'll  keep  them,”  he  said,  and  he 
reached  over  and  pulled  them  from  their  fast¬ 
ening.  It  would  be  something  after  all  to 
keep  these  little  flowers  even  if  they  had 
brought  him  such  dishonor.  He  turned  back 
to  the  barracks  and  the  cart  jolted  on  to  the 
rude  graveyard. 

CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ESCAPE. 

Uncle  Nathan  and  John  marched  slowly 
over  the  hills  toward  the  woods.  The  gang 
shortly  after  leaving  the  prison  had  divided 
up  into  small  squads  which  marched  out  in 
different  directions.  Each  squad  consisted  of 
six  prisoners  and  two  guards.  The  prisoners 
understood  that  a  single  suspicious  gesture 
would  be  fatal  to  them.  The  guards  realized 
that  prompt  action  would  be  necessary.  The 
prisoners  marched  in  front,  Uncle  Nathan  and 
John  in  advance,  while  the  guards  followed  in 
the  rear.  The  four  prisoners  who  followed  the 
leaders  were  members  of  a  German  regiment 
from  Pennsylvania.  One  of  them  could  speak 
.a  little  English,  but  their  favorite  means  of 
communication  was  the  rude  dialect  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  German  districts  of  their  State. 
These  men  made  wooden  and  machine-like 
prisoners  just  as  they-  made  block-like  soldiers. 
They  marched  heavily7  on  with  their  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground,  punching  great  holes  in  the 
sand  at  each  heavy  step.  Uncle  Nathan  had 
the  most  profound  contempt  for  his  fellow- 


prisoners.  He  knew  they  would  be  of  no 
help  whatever  in  his  proposed  dash  for 
liberty. 

“Them  Penusylvany  Dutch,”  he  whispered 
to  John,  “don’t  know  nothin’.  One  of  'em 
keeps  settin’  his  big  hoof  right  onter  my  heel. 
We  can’t  make  no  dependence  on  them.” 

It  was  a  strange  looking  company.  John 
walked  painfully.  His  leg  hurt  him  some¬ 
what,  but  he  dragged  it  manfully  on  over  the 
sand,  trying  not  to  limp  at  all.  He  would  not 
go  back  now.  He  had  seen  Andersouville  for 
the  last  time.  He  looked  wilder  than  ever. 
The  cap  with  Its  drooping  visor,  the  sleeveless 
coat, ragged  and  tightly  buttoned  at  the  throat, 
the  gaping  shoes  and  the  thin  brown  legs  all 
added  to  his  strange  appearance.  Uuele 
Nathan  marched  grimly  at  John’s  side.  The 
old  man  had  lost  his  soldier’s  cap.  A  square 
piece  of  the  lining  of  his  coat  with  a  kuot  tied 
in  each  corner,  served  for  a  head  covering. 
His  gray  hair  straggled  down  about  bis  neck 
and  cars,  and  his  grizzled  board  stood  out  in 
the  wildest  disorder  about  his  face  The 
lines  on  his  forehead  and  under  his  eyes  had 
deepened  until  his  face  had  drawn  into  a 
grim  scowl.  His  gray  eyes  glistening  under 
the  heavy  eyebrows,  spoke  of  the  rough  des¬ 
peration  that  filled  his  soul.  He  had  uo  coat 
— he  had  used  the  last  of  it  in  making  his  flag, 
and  bis  vest  hung  in  tatters.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  patch  this  latter  garment  with 
the  side  of  all  old  meal  sack,  but  this  attempt 
had  added  little  to  the  beauty7  or  usefulness  of 
the  vest.  His  shirt  sleeves  were  ragged,  and 
the  thin  brown  arms  were  bare  from  the 
elbows. 

The  “  Pennsylvany  Dutch  ”  looked  like 
walking  ragbags.  Their  tattered  garments 
shook  about  them  as  they  marched  solidly  up 
the  hill.  They  had  never  taken  the  least  care 
of  their  clothing,  and  now  their  only  cover¬ 
ing  consisted  of  a  series  of  rags  that  seemed  in 
constant  danger  of  falling  from  them.  If  any¬ 
thing  was  needed  to  complete  the  ridiculous 
picture,  the  element  was  certainly  supplied  by 
the  two  Rebel  soldiers  who  marched  at  the 
rear  of  the  column.  One  was  a  short,  heavy 
Alabamaian  with  a  large,  exceedingly  hairy 
head  and  neck,  that,  seemed  bout  on  imprison¬ 
ing  his  lace  in  a  forest  of  hair.  His  body 
promised  to  assume  true  alderman ie  propor¬ 
tions  when  lie  should  once  more  secure  n  close 
proximity  to  rations  that  would  enable  him 
to  do  himself  justice.  The  spectacle  of  a  fat 
man  who  has  been  deprived,  for  any  length  of 
time,  of  the  good  living  that  made  him 
greater  than  other  men,  is  a  sad  one.  We 
feel  that  the  form  and  face  have  been  driven 
back  from  the  proud  proportions  they  once 
held.  We  watch  such  a  inau’s  smile  with  sor¬ 
row  for  we  feel  that  it.  ought  to  be  at  least, 
an  inch  iu  advance  of  its  present  ground. 
The  short  soldier  walked  with  short  waddling 
footsteps,  with  bis  musket  thrown  carelessly 
over  his  shoulder,  yet  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
on  the  prisoners.  He  was  dressed  iu  the  pre¬ 
vailing  slouch  hat  and  dirty  gray  uuiform  of 
the  Confederacy.  His  coat,  evidently7  made 
at  a  happier  time,  when  its  owner  had  access 
to  a  better  table,  hung  in  loose  folds  about  his 
body.  His  reduced  logs  struck  against  the 
sides  of  Ins  voluminous  pants  with  about  the 
appearance  of  a  blow  against  the  aide  of  a 
hanging  carpet.  Uncle  Nathan  had  singled 
out  this  man  as  the  easier  of  the  two  to  handle. 
The  other  soldier  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
bis  companion.  A  tall,  gaunt,  Mississipplau, 
with  the  long,  thin  legs  and  arms,  lank  hair 
and  melancholy  face  peculiar  to  the  “  piney 
woods  ”  regions.  A  student,  of  character  wall 
notice  that  men  can  be  known  by  the  character 
of  the  soil  upon  which  they  have  beeu  raised. 
A  dry,  thin  soil  is  almost  sure  to  produce  long, 
thin  men  who  seem  eager  to  grow'  away  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  earth  that  has  barely 
supported  them.  On  rich  soil  will  be  found 
men,  thick  and  heavy,  who  seem  to  desire  to 
walk  solidly  upon  the  good  ground.  The  tall 
guard  towered  high  above  his  comrade.  He  kept 
his  dull,  heavy  eyes  carefully  fixed  upon 
space  as  he  marched  solemnly  on.  His  loug, 
thin  features  and  cadaverous  cheeks,  con¬ 
trasted  strongly  with  the  good-natured  face 
of  the  man  at  his  side,  whose  short  legs  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  to  keep  iu  step.  Both 
men,  in  addition  to  their  muskets,  carried  re¬ 
volvers  at  their  belts. 

The  strange  procession  moved  on  over  the 
hills  with  some  semblance  of  order  till  tho  first 
valley  was  reached.  Once  out  of  sight  of  the 
camp,  the  discipline  of  the  guards  and  the 
legs  of  the  short  man  gave  out  together.  The 
portly  soldier  stopped  the  long  stride,  and  fell 
back  to  bis  more  comfortable  abort  step.  The 
long  soldier,  with  the  accommodating  indo¬ 
lence  of  his  race,  shortened  his  own  stop. 
Uncle  Nathan  and  John  iustiuctively  slack¬ 
ened  their  pace,  but  the  “Penusylvany 
Dutch”  went  ou  with  the  same  stride.  They 
ran  into  the  leaders  so  heavily  that  John  and 
Uncle  Nathan  stepped  to  the  side  and  fell  in 
behind  the  progressive  Dutchmen. 

There  was  reason  and  method  in  this  new 


movement.  Uncle  Nathan  wished  to  get  near 
t.lie  two  soldiers  aud  throw  them  off  their 
guard.  He  had  great,  faith  in  bis  conver¬ 
sational  powers.  The  useless  energy  dis¬ 
played  by  the  “Pennsylvany  Dutch,”  did  not 
meet,  with  the  approval  of  the  stout  soldier. 
To  him  all  extra  motion  was  useless.  They 
were  not,  to  his  mind,  engaged  in  any  walk¬ 
ing  match  or  any  other  event  in  which  useless 
energy  was  required. 

“Halt!”  he  Shouted,  in  his  most  command¬ 
ing  tone,  holdiug  his  musket  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  pulled  his  capacious 
vest  down  into  something  like  position.  This 
vest  movement,  seetns  to  be  the  favorite  mo- 
tiou  of  authority  employed  by  fat  meu  of 
good  nature  and  small  intellect.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  halted  so  suddenly  that  they  plowed 
great  holes  in  the  saml  with  their  feet.  They 
never  moved  their  heads,  but  stood  with  eyes 
held  directly  iu  front  or  them,  waiting  for  the 
next  order. 

“I  reckon  ye’d  better  go  to  the  front  an’ 
march  ’em  sorter  slow  like,  Bill,”  said  the 
portly  commander  of  the  expedition,  ns  he 
pushed  his  hat  to  one  side  of  his  hairy  head. 
The  long  soldier,  thus  advised,  placed  himself 
at  tho  head  of  the  columu  without  a  word  of 
argument.  He  kept  his  eyes  straight  before 
him,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  as  if  confident  that  his  comrade  was  fully 
able  to  manage  everything  in  the  rear. 

“For’ad  march!  Slow!”  ordered  the  com¬ 
mander  pulling  his  hat  down  over  his  fore¬ 
head. 

At  the  word  Bill  started  at  his  most  indol¬ 
ent  pace,  while  the  poor  "Pennsylvany  Dutch” 
went  tumbling  over  one  anothers’  feet  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  slow  motion. 
The  fat  man  toddled  at  the  rear  fully  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  new  arrangements. 
He  grew  quite  communicative  as  they 
marched  slowly  on. 

"I  expect  you  Yanks  ain’t  gut  nary  piece  of 
terbacker  have  ye — I  done  used  mine  ail  up,” 
he  begau. 

At,  the  word  “terbacker”  Bill’s  face  displayed 
its  first  sign  of  intelligence.  His  chin  dropped 
into  something  like  a  smile,  aud  one  dull  eye 
glanced  back  to  take  notes  on  the  answer. 
There  are  various  ways  ot  reaching  the  souls 
of  different  meu. 

The  question  may  be  considered,  by  some 
persons,  a  very  foolish  one.  Wbat  reasonable 
man  could  expect  prisoners,  suffering  for  want 
of  the  simple  necessaries  of  life  to  bo  provided 
with  an  article  which  is  usually  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury?  However,  the  question  served  to 
open  the  conversation,  and  is  uo  more  useless 
than  many  used  for  a  like  purpose.  Uncle 
Nathan  appointed  himself  as  spokesman  for 
the  party,  John  and  the  “Pennsylvany  Dutch” 
never  offered  an}7  objection. 

“No,  we  ain’t  gut,  none.  Don’t  s’pose  we  can 
git  none  of  you,  cau  we?  I  was  kinder  iu  hopes 
wo  could.” 

The  tobacco  question,  though  easily  ex¬ 
hausted,  paved  the  way  for  an  extended  con¬ 
versation  and  by  the  time  the  first  wood  pile 
was  reached  Uncle  Nathan  aud  the  fat  soldier 
were  on  as  good  terms  as  their  circumstances 
would  allow7.  A  discussion  or  conversation  be¬ 
tween  any  prisoner  and  bis  keeper  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  trifle  one-sided,  but  it  is  better  than 
a  complete  silence,  Ou  reaching  the  pile,  the 
first  act  of  the  commander  was  to  suggest  a 
rest.  There  was  no  attempt  at  argument  ou 
this  proposition,  and  the  wtiole  party  at  once 
sat,  down  in  the  sand,  near  a  tall  pine,  to  gather 
strength  for  the  return  trip.  The  two  guards 
sat  a  little  to  one  side.  The  “Penusylvany 
Dutch”  sat  directly  iu  tho  sun,  and  fell  at  once 
into  the  discussion  of  some  evidently  interest¬ 
ing  point,  in  their  disjointed  German. 

“Whar  be  them  fellers  from,  Yank,”  asked 
the  Alabamaian,  pointing  to  the  group. 

“Thems  wbat  wo  call  Penusylvany  Dutch,” 
answered  Uncle  Nathan,  "furrenets”  he  added, 
fearful  lest  the  Rebel  might  think  these  men 
came  from  his  beloved  State  of  Maine. 

“  Wall,  Yank,”  continued  the  leader,  re¬ 
flectively,  “them  furreners  is  what  done  it. 
I’m  doggoued  if  that  ain’t  so.  They’ve  hurt 
us  right  smart,  I  reckon.  Ef  you  all  bed  gut 
shut  of  them  furreuers,  we  sbud  be  way  on 
top  of  ye  now.  Them  furreuers  is  what’s 
doin’  It,  I  reckon,” 

Uncle  Nathan  found  it  hard  to  answer  this 
statement  calmly.  He  had  his  own  ideas  ou 
the  subject,  aud  it  was  hard  to  keep  them 
back.  He  knew  that  Old  Abe,  with  the  aid 
of  men  like  his  own  from  the  “State  o’  Maine,” 
had  done  more  than  all  the  “  furreners”  that 
over  breathed.  iStill,  it  was  his  present  policy 
to  keep  his  captors  good  natured,  and  so  he 
muttered  shortly, 

“  Mebbe  so.” 

“Yes,  sail.  Its  them  furreners  an’  that 
twenty-nigger  law  thet’s  gonter  do  it,  ef  any¬ 
thing  does.  You  all  kin  see  that:.  Drop  them 
furreuers  out  an’  we’ll  march— wall,  right 
smartly  into  your  country.”  The  geogruphy 
of  the  fat  leader  was  evidently  defective;  he 
did  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 


giving  any  exact  point  at  the  North  wlipre  he 
could  safely  march.  “We  is  a  heap  bet  ter  fight¬ 
ers  than  you  all  is.  We  can  march  all  round  ye, 
I  reckon.  When  we  marched  up  lo  Gettys¬ 
burg,  our  company  went  by  a  house  w  liar 
they  wuz  a  couple  of  ladies  sot  out  iu  front. 
I  heard  ’em  whisper  like-  'they  march  het- 
ter’n  our’n,  but  ain’t, .they  dirty  :’  But  for  thet 
twenty-nigger  law  an’  them  furreners,  we’d 
a  whipped  ye.” 

Uncle  Nathan  was  about  to  give  his  ideas 
concerning  constitutional  law,  when  Bill  sur¬ 
prised  everyone  by  rising  to  liis  feet  as  a  gen¬ 
tle  intimation  that  the  time  had  come  for  an 
action  against  the  wood  pile.  The  fat  man 
followed  Bill,  and  routed  the  “  Pennsylvany 
Dutch ’’from  their  position  in  the  sand.  He 
had  evidently  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  Uncle 
Nathau,  an  1  desired  to  reserve  the  lightest 
work  for  him 

“  Bill”  he  suggested,  “jest  load  up  them  fur¬ 
reners  an’  start  ’em  in  slow  like.  I'll  sorter 
take  these  ycr  Yanks  an’ git  some  light-wood.’ 
"Fall  in  Yanks  !  March  !”  and  he  indicated 
with  lus  hand  the  direction  in  which  (he  light- 
wood  lay. 

The  two  men  stepped  off  with  a  farewell 
glance  at  the  patient  "  Pentisj  lvany  Dutch 
they  were  nsolved  never  to  see  their  fellow 
captives  again,  unless  the  meeting  took  place 
within  tho  Union  lines.  Cnole  Nathan  shook 
his  head  with  grim  pleasure  at  the  thought  of 
singling  out  this  fat  gentleman  who  held  such 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  fighting  Qualities  of 
Maine  men,  He  meant  to  change  that  opinion 
decidedly.  The  melancholy  Bill  carefully 
loaded  his  Germans  with  logs.  “Forward  !  ” 
he  ordered,  in  a  doleful  whin?,  aud  the  gal¬ 
lant  “furreuers”  started  hack  to  the  prison. 
Bill  followed,  never  looking  back  to  see  bow 
his  companion  fared. 

A  short  march  through  the  pines  brought 
the  light- wood  party  to  a  pile  of  small,  well- 
seasound  sticks.  The  guard  produced  two  long 
strips  of  raw  hide  from  bis  pocket,  aud  direct¬ 
ed  John  aud  Uncle  Nathan  to  lend  I  he  sticks 
into  faggots  of  convenient,  size  for  carrying. 
He  sat  on  a  log  during  this  operation  keeping 
a  close  watch  on  t  he  prisoners,  lie  evidently 
appreciated  their  society,  as  far  us  it  weut, 
but.  he  did  not  propose  to  fall  a  victim  to  any 
of  the  evils,  incident  to  n  close  companionship. 
When  the  faggots  were  bound,  he  invited  the 
prisoners  to  take  another  rest  before  return¬ 
ing.  Undo  Nathan  and  John  sat  ou  the  piles 
of  wood,  and  the  three  men  watched  each 
other  carefully. 

It  was  a  strange  group.  The  Rebel,  uffable 
and  pompous,  yet  with  his  hand  on  his  re¬ 
volver  ready  to  shoot  at  the  least  suspicious 
movement.  The  two  gaum,  prisoners  praying 
for  a  chance  to  spring  upon  their  cotnpauiou. 
The  Rebel  was  evidently  curious  as  to  the 
origin  and  purpose  Of  the  “furreuers.” 

“We  done  keptured  a  heap  of  them  fellers  at 
Ch  uoeJiorsville,”  he  begau.  “Stuart  was 
sent  ahead  to  run  some  Tanks  back,  an’  we 
supported  him.  We  fit  t bar  right  smart  fer 
half  an  hour  1  reckon,  when  that-  kern  a  rush 
an’ some  of  you  all's  cavalry  jumped  right 
inter  us.  Stuart  he  wheeled  like  an’  tuck  ’em 
on  the  flank,  an  we  closed  up  arc  keptured  a 
heap  of ’em.  They  wuz  all  Dutchmen,  an’  I’m 
doggoued  ef  they  wurnt  all  tied  their  bosses. 
They  didn’t  know  nothin’  about  reinin’,  an’ 
them  bosses  hed  run  away  with  ’em.  Thar 
we  stud  ycr,  an’  Stuart  he  kem  up  ycr.”  He 
had  traced  the  plan  of  the  battle  out  in  the 
sand  with  the  toe  of  bis  boot. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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Scrofula 

Probably  no  form  of  <Hsuu.se  is  so  generally  dls 
tributed  amongour  whole  population  as  scrofula 
Almost  every  lndi/lduul  1ms  this  latent  pois  f 
coursing  his  veins  The  terrible  sufferings  eo 
dured  by  those  afflicted  with  scrofulous  sores 
cannot  be  understood  by  others,. and  their  gratl 
tude  on  finding u  remedy  that  cures  then:  aston 
tshes  a  well  person.  The  wonderful  power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

in  eradicating  every  form  ot  Scrofula  hue  been  so 
clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  thut  It  loaves  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  tho  greatest  medical  discovery  of 
tills  generation.  It  Is  rnado  by  C.  I.  HOOD  £  CO., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 
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Philip  Armour  has  given  £400,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  children’s  mission  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Thk  Duke  of  Buccleuch — the  richest  man  in 
Scotland — has  an  income  of  a  million  and  a 
half  per  annum. 

Frank  W.  Mason,  a  wealthy  stock-breed¬ 
er,  of  Walworth,  Wis.,  was  gored  to  death 
Thursday  evening  by  a  blooded  bull. 

Senator  Fair  claims  that  the  money  of 
the  Nevada  Rank  was  used  in  the  recent  dis¬ 
astrous  wheat  deal  in  San  Francisco  by  Vice- 
President  B rander,  without  Flood’s  knowledge 
or  approval. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  recently  sent  a 
body  of  troops  to  compel  a  cruel  landlord  to 
pay  his  help  iu  cash  instead  of  beans.  It  is  a 
common  practice  in  Mexico  to  pay  farm 
hands  in  "truck”  instead  of  cash. 

Mrs.  “General”  Sheridan  was  regarded 
as  one  ol'  the  handsomest  women  seen  at  the 
Philadelphia  celebration.  Her  eyes  are  large, 
brown  and  beautiful,  aud  she  has  a  special 
fancy  for  brown  costumes,  which  are  an  ad¬ 
mirable  match  for  those  attractive  eves. 
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|  In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

|  - FOR  GRINDING - 

Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

(lip  nillBIklTrC  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 

¥*  L  UUAnAN  I  tt  5,000  to  8  000  Bushels  of  Grain. 
Ilf  r  M||  ana  OITCC  more  work  and  better  work  with 
Wb  aUAnAN  I  tt  equnl  power  than  can  he  done  on 
any  other  mill. 
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The  stock  farms  of  William  M.  Singerly, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  are  situated  about 
20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wissahiekon.  For  15  years  Mr.  Singerly 
has  been  perfecting  this  maguifieent  ranch, 
and  is  now  the  Holstein  cattle  king  of  Peun- 
syivania.  Blooded  stock  of  all  kinds’  is  to  be 
found  on  the  place. 

By  the  death  of  Ex-Senator  Joseph  Gilley, 
of  New  Hampshire,  Simon  Cameron  becomes 
the  oldest  surviving  ex-Senator.  He  was  born 
in  1799,  aud  is  followed  by  Ex -Senator  James 
Bradbury,  of  Maine,  bom  in  1805;  Jefferson 
Davis,  born  in  1808,  aud  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
born  in  181)9.  Mr.  Camerou  served  in  the 
Senate  with  Messrs  Gilley,  Bradbury,  Davis 
aud  Hamlin. 

Robert  Garrett,  who  has  just  made  a 
mess  of  the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  system,  is 
about  27  years  of  age.  He  has  no  fondness 
for  an  executive  position  and  eanuot  bear  to 
be  chained  to  a  desk.  Ho  is  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  society  and  he  likes  to  frequent 
drawing-rooms  clubs  and  bull-rooms.  Ho  is 
extremely  attentive  to  his  dress  and  is  always 
attired  in  the  bight  of  fashion.  He  would 
still  be  worth  many  millions  if  he  had  never 
owned  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  iu  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Road, 

“Count”  Mitkikwicz,  the  Chinese- Polish 
American  financial  diplomat,  is  here  “for  a 
few  days’  rest!”  He  is  of  slender  figure,  with 
a  florid  complexion  and  reddish  side- whiskers, 
which  are  always  carefully  trimmed  to  stand 
at  right  angles  with  the  side  of  his  face.  His 
nose  is  of  a  decidedly  Hebrew  pattern,  and 
his  eyes  enlarge  and  contract,  cat-fashion,  as 
their  owner  changes  his  moods.  His  nails  are 
as  long  now  as  those  of  a^nindann  of  the  it'd 
button.  His  hands  and  feet  are  small.  He 
expresses  utter  indifference  to  the  newspaper 
attaeks  made  upon  him. 

Col,  Frederick  D.  Grant,  Republican 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  State  in  this  State, 
was  with  the  Union  Army  during  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
though  he  was  too  young  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  fighting.  He  accompanied  his  father 
through  the  Fort  Hoary  and  Fort  Dnnelsou 
campaign,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  the 
Wilderness  and  Petersburg  campaigns.  The 
boy  was  often  on  the  scene  of  actual  coullict 
aud  was  once  wounded.  He  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Grant  A  Ward  fiasco;  though  his 
two  brothers  were  interested  iu  the  business. 


Also  covers  for  AGBirCLTI  RAL  IM  P  LEM  ENT*,  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  otc.  Cheap.  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  SHEETING  by  the  piece  from  IUc. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  RED  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  3,  fi,  and  9  ets  per  yard,  and  is  Sfi  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  S.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  5fi  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


©rcr.s,  aud  giants 


D  ft  ft  F  ft  To  others:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10c, ;  No  2, 
K  ■  I  ^  P  m  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
■  15c.;  No,  3.  Strawberries;  No.  4, 

PDA  DC  Will  CO  Wholesale:  No.  5.  Roses.  Free. 

GRAPE  VINES  ELLWANGER  8l  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES.  KO(  HESTEli.New  York. 


The  host  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn,  School  Lot,  Park 
and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates.  Perfect  Automatic  Gate.  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Neatest  Iron  Fenees.  Iron  and  Wire  Summer  Houses,  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher  and  Pliers, 
Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent.  300  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


DUTCH  BULBS, &c 


MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS,  LILIES, 

And  all  BULBS,  SEVDS,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting  In  the 
Garden  tn ii  1  In  the  House,  Is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  flKlDGRMAN, 

37  En-t  lOlli  street.  New  York  City. 


2*cai  (f  state 


63  MET  INTEREST  A3 

®  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  1%  a 

i  J  AR  VIS-CONKLIN  0  i 

JiiiRii.Ain:  trust  co„ 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Paid-up  . SI. 0(10.000 

Surplus.  .  . . .  lot), 0(10 

Reserve  I. nihility .  1.0Uo,000 

Debentures  secured  by  Brel  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  MercautileTrustCo.,New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

J arvis-Couklin  Mortgage  Trnst  Co., 

28s  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


qrientalFRUITS 


jsnel  of  Corn  diijL  fl  sample 
4  MINUTES.  SMELLER 

igents  Wanted.  $3.00. 

Ask  WARRANTED 

ur  Merchant  3  ^  EA_R  S  . 

L°,SS.,.,M^fBesl  Shelter 

J  Price  List  No  9  i  n  the  World. 

CARRY  IRON  &  ROOFINC  CO., 

f  Stnnur»etum-»  and  0-nerv  -  CLKTBLASP,  OHIO. 


Land  Agency.  Cheap  Farms. 
Lists  Free.  GRIFFIN  A- 
dEKV  IS,  Petersburg,  Va. 


ffc  P*i  Kentucky  Blue 

■■  I  I  Grass, Orchard 

mma  mmf  Grass,  Meadow 

Fescue  or  Fnglish  Blue  Grass.etc.  New  Crop 

now  ready.  In  writing  for  phots,  stale  quantity 
desired.  All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  tilled  at 
lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  American  Grown  Graffs  Seed.  Every 
thing  for  Farm  and  Garden,  Semi  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  1  Established  Nov.  1838.  j 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.00 

All  kind*  Guns  (tuarantccd  lower  thaa 
elsewhere.  Scud  iLanm  Tor  illustr»tevl 

catalogue.  POWEU  CLEMENT, 
1  SOMuIn  8t,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Go  South  Buy  a  Home 

lars.  E.  C.  LlNDMEV&CO.,  Norfolk,  Va 


New  Price  List  Just  Issued  lor  Free  Distribution. 
Over  3W)  of  the  finest  Farms  In  the  State  fully  describ¬ 
ed.  UKO.  W.  8MIVEK, 

Real  Estate  and  l.oan  Agent, 

103  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


M®M^CRAPE  VINES. 

/-VvVSAjW®  Niagara,  Empire  state, 

rV ir* Si  Eaton,  large  anil  line  stock  of 
/j\V  ,11  oorc  s  Early  ,  and  the  other  va- 

rieties  at  reduced  rates.  New  and 
old  Strawberries,  Erie  Rlnokberry.  All  the 
bent  Uaspberrirs.  Plante  by  mail «  specialty.  CuUu 
logue.  oout-uining  s  | ,  JCj  and  S3  culled  ions,  sent 
Crrt.  JUKI.  IIOUSEKA  SON.  Merchant*  lib*..  N.d. 


y-i  OT  O  Stii.cwiikiiby.  a  New  Berry  of  verv 
■  tine  quality,  now  ottered  Mr  Ike  first 

time  Also  Jew kil.  Jl-ssik.  BmttO.vr.  and  other 
varieties.  Address.  P.  M.  AUGUR  ,«  SONS, 
Originators,  MtDDUsmt.n,  Cobb, 


Beautiful  Plush  Casket 

Fine  .lewelry-ent  free  to  ever y  A  gent  self 
ing  our  card*.  Son,!  ‘.v.  ,Ump  for  lovrir  New  Sam¬ 
ple*  and  Outfit.  N.  K.  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conu. 


SEED  WHEAT— DIETZ  LONG  HER  R  V. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  for  i  Idas  Longberry  Wheat.  The 
best  for  I  In*  American  Former. 

GEO.  A  DIETZ,  t'huinbersburg.  Pa. 


Claus  Hpreckels,  of  California,  who  has 
been  termed  the  Sugar  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  is  a  German  who  began  his  life  in  the 
West  as  the  keeper  of  a  grocery  store.  He 
was  an  expert  chemist,  aud  invented  some 
new  process  for  refining  sugar.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  three  years  ago  that  he  made  (MX)  bar¬ 
rels  of  sugar  a  day,  each  barrel  worth  $30, 
thereby  giving  him  an  income  of  $6,570,000  a 
year.  Ills  wealth  is  now  estimated  at  $25,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  an  old  man,  but  he 
is  still  very  active  and  energetic.  He  speaks 
with  a  strong  German  accent,  is  simple  in  his 
dress,  and  domestic  in  his  habits. 


1226  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  feel  generally  mis.- ruble  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  arid  one  indescribable  bad  feelings,  both  mental 
(uid  physical r  Among  them  low  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  llffele-anesa,  weak  i  ires,  dizziness,  Ad  lugs  of 
Kill  ness  or  bloating  after  eating,  or  sense  of  "goneness" 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  Iu  morning,  flesh  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  firmness,  headache, blurring  ot  rvertght  specks  float¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  n«rviv|H  Indablfitv,  poor  memory, 
chilliness,  alterant i  ng  a  fib  hot  flushes,  hkssitude.Ui robb¬ 
ing.  gurgling  or  rutubling  sensatlnigt  m  bowels,  with 
beat  and  nipping  pains  occasionally,  T*.dpUaiiott  of 
heart,  short  breath  on  exertion .slow  ci rvul At  mn  of  blood, 
cold  feet,  puin  ind  oppression  la  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  and  wtatrihw*-  of  tlte  lower 
I Intbs,  drowsiness  ifter  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  Inmmnr  to  the  not  ning  and  a  constant  feeling 
of  dread  ns  It  something  «#  ml  was  about  to  happen. 

If  you  have  nay  or  all  of  three  symptoms  send  Ascents 
to  GEO-  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1226  Niagara  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  \  .,  who  \t  III  send  you, postpaid , soma  simple 
Slid  harmless  powders,  pleasant  to  take  and  ease  direc¬ 
tions, which  If  you  fhllotr,  will  positively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  w  eeks  time,  no  matter  how  bad 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  Land  fewer  still  at  my  uge  (-tin  are  in  more  perfect 
heulth  than  I  atu  now.  The  same  means  will  cure  you— 
either  sex. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Standard  says :  "We  have 
se  n  testimonials  ftom  suilerei*  and  they  all  verify  the 
good  results  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.’  Wo 
know  Mr.  Stoddard  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  or  hlBBtatemciits.  lie  has  teen  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years, always  doing  just  us  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitancy  iu  sending  bnu 
tnouey.” 

"Mr.  Stoddard  is  an  honest  man."—  Publisher  Tho 
Golden  Argosy,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  nt  Work,  New  York,  says:  “We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  kuow 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
pud  careful  attentieu,"  Say  where  you  saw  this  udv, 


General  Advertising;  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  TOBSBH. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  tenns  will  prove 
futile. 

OamxABT  Ad  vertlsements,  per  agate  Une  (this 
sired  type,  11  lines  to  the  Inch}. ........  ...JO  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Une,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adt*.,”  per 

Une,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents. 


We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  uf  Fit  LIT  aud  Oriinuientnl 
TREES.  sSrnlts.  Roses,  Vines.  SMALL 
Fit L ITS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Serd- 
liiiKsand  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Fall  of  1887,  mailed  free.  h'..tablirhni  1863. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHOENIX  NURSERY 

8ID5KY  H  VTUt  *  10.  Proprietor*.  BLOOM I.HUTO),  ILL. 


TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINES. 

Quality  superior  Prices  greatly  reduced.  SO-p age- 
Catalogue  and  Guide  to  Successful  Knilt-Growlng./rce 
to  all.  Planters  should  sec  our  hurguio  iiricc-li.i 

The  RANDOLPH  PETERS  NURSERY  t'D  * 
\\  tlmington.  Delttxvare. 


Pi.ocfUanfou.d  ^dvtrtijscing 


311  I  fiflPH'S THE  BEST 

I  NEW  V  MERIC  AN 

■  m  COOSEBERRY 

l  »‘f  InlrtHliicptl.  \y  tmitprfiillv  »urr«~wful.  Hrilrln 

CEO.  ACHELIS  West  Chester.Pa. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  N’bw  Yorker  is: 

Slagle  copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

**  **  Six  months...,, . .  1.10 

Qreat  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid .  $8.04  (12».  «d.) 

France .  3.04  (16t*  fr.) 

French  Coloules . . .  4.08|29t4  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  q 

Sneered  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  W.  T. 
at  teoond  class  mail  matter. 


OUU  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  l.ntent  Improved,  ('ll  on  pen  I 
and  BeHt  well  Force  Pump. 

Cylinder  atm  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  tlmu  a  Wood  pump.  Stale  depth 
of  Well.  FIEI.D  FORCE  PU  MP  CO.. 


10  ccnth  (silver!,  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
Agent  s  Directory,"  which  goes  whirling  all  over  rhe 
United  States,  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples, 
circulars,  books,  newspapers  magazines,  etc  .  from 
those  who  want  agents.  You  will  get  lots  of  mall  mat 
ter  and  good  reading  free,  and  wifi  be  Well  Pleased 
with  the  small  Investment,  list  containing  name 
sent  to  each  person  answering  this  advert Isemeut. 

3’.  1>.  (,’AMPUKLL,  I  i «  Uoylestou,  Ind. 


to  $.N  a  day.  Samples  worth  $1.50,  FREE.  Lines 
•toi  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  lirevvNtcr 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  atioh. 


l)Uir;jcnms, 


“Bridget,  you  are  never  in  the  kitchen 
when  I  want  you.  How  is  it  ?  “Sure,  mum, 
it's  for  the  raison  there’s  no  tellin’  when  you’re 
a-wantm’  me.” — Epoch, 

Kansas  City  Man:  I  suppose  you’re  never 
been  in  Kausas  City,  have  you  ?  Omaha 
Man:  1  was  there  last  week.  “Last  week! 
Oh,  you  ought  to  see  it  now! — Omaha  World, 

Mink  Booster.  :  “  I  tell  you  it’s  the  one  of 
the  biggest  mines  in  Nevada.  I’m  sure  that 
you  will  invest  after  I’ve  shown  you  a  few 
p’ints.”  Cautious  Old  Granger:  “I’d  sooner 
see  some  of  the  quartz.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“Ma,”  said  Bertie,  “should  I  say  ‘pants’  or 
‘trowsers  VJi  “Trowsers,  my  dear,”  said  the 
mother.  “Well,  then,”  said  Bertie,  “I  think 
Bridget  had  better  give  Fidosome  water;  he 
trowsers  awfully.” — Tid-Bits. 

“Pa,  will  you  answer  me  a  question  ?” 
“Certainly,  iny  boy.”  “Well,  pa,  is  the  world 
round  ?  ”  “Yes,  of  course.”  "Well,  theu,  if 
the  world  is  round,  how  can  it  come  to  an 
end  ?”  “There,  now,  that’ll  do,  you  can  run 
out  and  play.” — Galveston  News. 

Little  Tommy  Ray  had  quarreled  with  his 
sister,  and  would  not  kiss  and  lie  friends.  His 
aunt  said,  “Oh,  dont  you  remember  what 
papa  read  at  family -prayers,  this  morning, 
that  we  were  to  forgive  seventy  times  seven  ?  ” 
“  Yes,  ”  replied  Tommy,  “but  I  tiekerlarly 
noticed  it  was  to  your  brother,  not  sister. — 
Vox  Populi. 

An  Expert:  A  patent  medicine  manufac¬ 
turer  died  in  New  York  lust  week.  Before  he 
died  his  friends  asked  him  how  ho  would  like 
to  be  bui  ied.  He  had  just  strength  left  to  say: 
“  Insert  me  top  column,  uext  to  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  52  times,  electro  by  mail,”  and  then  he 
closed  bis  eyes  and  passed  away  to  that 
bourne  where  there  are  no  omissions  or  wrong 
insertions, — Analyst. 


iPteUmicouiei  ^dvertifling. 


SEND  FQR'.'Ci 


.WEAVER 


THE 

GreatAmerica* 


(lOMPAHV 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


CH  EAPEST  &  B  EST  M I LL 

S/i  TISr/fi.CT/O//0t^RAhfTEED 

4  SIZES'  16  20,  >4  «■  JO  INCH. 

CHAS.  KAESTNER  &  C0.I 

303-311  SO.  CANAL  ST.  CHICAGO  | 

CIRCULAR  Flier, 


Knuckle  Joint  nml  Screw 
Presses,  Graters  t  levators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Keuil  for  cats- 

Boom  ri  Bosohert  Pren  Co., 
N*'  118  W.  Water  St,.  Syracuse, 

a.  r. 


I  CIDER 

MACHINERY. 


fiesbner  s  latent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


Il**®l>nera*  Improvol  Tiirmhlng  Machine. 

Fodder  Gutters, Com  Slid lers,  Wood  Saws, Field  ltoiiers. 
Ex  iruordinary  miaow*  with  latent  i  m  pro  v  emeu  is.  cat  a . 
looues  Free.  HEEBNF.lt  A  SON'S,  J,nii*<lule,  Pu. 
Mention  the  RURAL  N1CW  VORKKll. 


EVERY  FIRMER  SHOULD  INQUIRE 

Into  the  merits  of  URKKDS  OKIVKHKAb  WKEDEK 
for  weeding  nil  bred  cropB  and  putting  to  grain  and 
gram  seed.  F.x-UOV.  Itoble,  Mauler.  &le.,  state  Grange 
writes:  "It  should  he  owned  by  every  farmer  in  the 
country.”  Circulars  and  testimonials  after  Sept.  1. 
UNIVERSAL,  WELDER  CO., 

No.  Wears,  N,  U. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


OCT  < 


<0 tyQjr 


the  customer 
keeping  the  one 
that  ."tilts 


Order  on  trial,  address  fur  circular  and  location  of 
Western  und  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  «St  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS 

ENSILAGE 


They  are  more  Riibstn  hi  in  I,  rmlrr  to  operate, 
have  greater  capacity,  are  leaf,  liable  to  acci¬ 
dents  than  any  other  Cutters.  Wo  build  nine  sizes, 
six  for  power,  furnished  trtlh  or  Without  carriers. 

Send  for  Catalogue  nml  Treatise  ou  Ensilage,  and 
mention  this  paper. 

SILVER  <&.  DEMINC  M’F’C  CO., 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


V  A  S  I  PACTtTBERS  of 


for  nil  purposes.  An  experience  of  thirty  yeara 
permits  us  to  offer  the  beat. 

Good  work,  at  low  prices.  Bend  for  circular  It. 


CLARKS  CUTAWAY  HARROW 


Supersedes  the  plow;  bent*  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  n  perfect  seed  bed;  ha*  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Bend  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  IlfuCiAMM  M’Fii  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  lliggaiiiim.  ('Aim..  Sole  Manufacturer*. 

Ware  houses,  1st*  and  11)1  Water  St..  New  York,  am!  38 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKERS. 


Our  latest  Importation  has  arrived  from  France,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  see  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  those  with  whom  we  have  been  In  correspondence. 
In  fact  any  and  all  who  are  In  search  of  first-class  PKKCll  EKONS  and  FRENCH 
COACH  FKS,  to  look  them  ovi  r.  We  have  an  exceptionally  tine  lot,  and  our  stud 
Is  so  large  that  all  may  be  pleased  We  offer  (he  largest  number  and  greatest 
vnrletv  to  select  from.  All  our  Imported  stock  Is  salech*d  by  Mlt  FARNI  M  him 
fclf  oersonaily  In  France,  and  he  accepts  nothing  but  the  best  Ilorses  of  the  most 
approved  breeding. 

Our  Home  bred  Stock  Is  all  the  progeny  of  selected  sires  and  dams  of  the  best 
form  and  most  desirable  breeding.  We  guuruutce  our  stock  sell  on  easy  terms 
and  at  low  prices. 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  correspondence  promptly:  but  we  would 
strongly  advise  persons  contemplating  '  he  purchase  of  a  horse  or  mare,  Pereherou 
or  French  Couch,  to  get  on  the  train  mid  eoine  and  see  us. 

Catalogues  Free  by  Mail. 


PROPRIETORS  OF  1SLANU  II O.MK  STOCK  FARM,  IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS 

Address  nil  communications  to  Detroit,  Mich.]  (IKOSSE  ISLE,  WAYNE  CO.,  MICHIGAN. 


idll'tt? 


piuiasfflji'iifl 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS.  CROCUSES,  Etc. 

WE  deliver  at  express  office  In  N.  Y.  t’lty  for  United  States,  and  In  Toronto  for 
Canada,  the  following  selected  bulbs  in  various  colors  ayul  shades  tor  out  door 
planting  from  the  famous  bulb  farinn  of 

A  NT  K DOZEN  &  SON  Overveen,  tnenr  Htinrleni),  Holland  : 

18  Hyacinths.  12  Pheasant’s-  Eye  Narcls  Ml  Variegated  Crocus. 

ir>  Single  Tulips.  hus.  12  Snowdrops  ( Ualanthus 

25  Double  Tulip*.  12  Single  Sweet  -  Scentetl  nivalis). 

25  Scarlet  Due  van  Tholl.  Jonquils,  24  SpnnlNh  Iris. 

12  Exhil  \10ti  Tulips,  00  Uarge  Golden  Yellow  12  Sellla  Klberlen. 


ORC  A  NS  ACCOST.  &AF. 

1  |  “  $75.00  Organs,  10  Stops,  REDUCED  \o2LZZL 


OQ 

only 


ONLY, 
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tinued  success.  While  some  seem  to  have  had 
the  appearance  of  success  for  the  first  season 
or  so,  further  trial  has  proven  them  to  be 
failures.  We  would  certainly  be  glad  to  give 
and  to  get  light  on  this  subject  and  would 
value  the  experience  of  any  breeder  who  feels 
that  he  has  made  discoveries  in  this  line. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


that  affect  either  sex  in  vigor,  etc.  But  while 
we  observe  these  variations;  no  man  and  no 
accumulation  of  facts  allow  us  to  say  that  any 
procedure  will  bring  this  or  that  sex.  The 
Stuyvesant  theory  is  the  most  plausible 
known  to  me.  I  say  plausible,  for  that  is  all 
that  it  is  shown  to  be. 

Columbia,  Mo. 


young  in  succession,  regardless  of  what  the 
sires  may  be,  without  any  reason  to  account 
for  it,  and  again  they  alternate,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  sexes  of  their  young.  In  fact,  I 
can  give  no  opiuion  in  the  matter. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


GRADE  HOLSTEIN-KRIESIAN  STEER. 


At  Fig.  3(50  is  shown  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
grade  steer  by  a  full-blood  Holstein-Friesian 
bull  out  of  a  cow  with  some  Short-horu  blood. 
He  was  the  property  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Illinois  University  at  Cham¬ 
paign.  and  was  calved  March  28,  1884,  and 
weighed  1,815  pounds  on  November  1,  1880 — 
a  gain  of  650  pounds  in  the  last  year.  Profes¬ 
sor  Morrow  tells  us  that  this  steer,  almost 
without  exception,  made  a  good  gain  every 
month,  and,  while  a 
little  coarse  aud  „r.cr--- 

heavy  in  structure, 
was  a  smooth-fleshed 
profitable  a  n  i  m  a  1, 
selling,  in  Chicago,  JRa 

at  a  little  over  #99,  e  ^ 

even  with  the  pro-  Att- 

vailing  low  prices. 


The  laws  which  govern  the  sex  of  progeny, 
if  tbere  are  laws,  are  little  understood.  There 
are  many  theories,  some  of  which  appeal-  to 
be  sound  if  tried  for  short  periods;  but  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  a  single  one  that  proves 
reliable  in  all  cases  and  for  long  periods. 
Many  extensive  observations  have  been  made, 
but  the  results  are  widely  different.  Sir  Ev- 
eret  Howe  believed  the  ovum  to  be  sexless  and 

that  the  sex  might 
not  be  confirmed  un- 

Rjlz  til  some  time  after 

copulation,  that  the 
final  determination 
of  the  sex  depends  on 
^  the  deS™  of  POten- 

tiality  given  to  the 
germ  by  its  parents. 

of  the  firm  opinion 

r®nfc  determined  the 


FROM  PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 

As  yet  there  is  no  known  way  to  breed  for 
sex.  There  is  quite  a  general  belief  that  there 
is  an  alternation  of  sex.  That  is,  that  if  a 
cow  gives  birth  to  a  heifer  this  year,  she  will 
probably  bear  a  male  calf  next  year.  Dr. 
Sturtevant  expressed  the  opinion  a  few  years 
since  that  the  breeder  could  control  sex  by 


FROM  L.  F.  ALLEN. 

I  can  give  no  conclusive  opinion,  and  if  I 
gave  auy  opinion  at  all  it  would  be  worthless, 
judging  by  all  my  experience  in  breeding  for 
sex,  in  my  upwards  of  40  years  of  stock  breed¬ 
ing.  I  have  read  mauy  notices  and  essays  on 
that  subject  published  in  the  papers  during 
many  past  years,  but  none  of  them  convinced 


BREEDING  FOR 
SEX. 


ipriug. 
M.  Grrou,  after  long 
and  painstaking  ex¬ 
periments,  concluded 
that  sex  depends 
upon  the  relative 
vigor  of  the  animals 
coupled.  While  beep¬ 
ing  large  flocks  of 
Merino  sheep  some 
years  since  in  the 
West, I  observed  that 
nearly  all  of  the 
lambs  first  dropped 
were  males.  As  ewe 
lambs  were  more  de¬ 
sirable  this  caused 
some  solicitude,  but 
as  the  yeaning  pro¬ 
gressed  the  sexes 
were  about  evenly 
divided, and.later  on, 
the  females  predomi¬ 
nated,  finally  the  few 
scattering  lambs 
yeaned  in  June 
would  be  males.  This 
was  so  common 
throughout  the sheep 


Almost  every  year 
some  genius  advertis¬ 
es  a  sure  method  of 
determining  the  sex 
of  calves  or  coifs. 
Such  advertisements 
are  usually  very  pro¬ 
fitable.  Could  a  pos¬ 
itive  rule  bo  discov¬ 
ered  for  determining 
sex  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty,  breeders  of 
cattle  and  horses 
would  be  greatly 
benefited.  With  a 
view  of  putting  be¬ 
fore  our  renders  the 
latest  facta  obtain¬ 
able  on  this  subject, 
the  Rural  has  inter¬ 
viewed  a  number  of 
breeders  and  scien¬ 
tists.  The  following 
replies  are  typical: 

FROM  PROFESSOR 
G.  E.  MORROW. 

The  theory  that 
females  of  species 


-  .  '  ■ 


which  usually  pro-  O hi E-IIALF  HOLSTEIN  GRADE  STEER,  LELAND.  Fig.  300. 

duce  but  one,  develop 


district  that  every 
bserving  flock-mas- 


ova  of  different 

sex  at  each  alternate  period  of  heat,  has  seemed 
plausible  to  me,  and  in  my  own  observation, 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  I  have  not  known 
it  disproved,  except  whore  twins  of  opposite 
sex  wore  produced.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  where  cows  wore  bred  at  what  was  be¬ 
lieved  the  first  or  third  or  fifth  period  of  heat 
after  calving,  the  resulting  offspring  was  of 
opposite  sex  from  that  of  the  last  calf.  There 
is  often  room  for  doubt,  and  I  do  not  claim 
this  theory  is  correct.  I  have  not  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  rely  with  confidence  on  auy  other. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

FROM  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

We  have  never  experimented  much  in  breed¬ 
ing  for  sex.  aud  our  idea  is  that  that  .secret 
has  been  withheld  from  man  by  the  Almighty, 
in  His  great  wisdom,  for  were  it  not  so,  species 
of  certain  animals  would  soon  become  extinct. 
Wo  kuow •  of  no  rule  for  determining  the  sex 
of  the  offspring  of  an  animal,  that  can  be  relied 
upon  w  ith  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  have 
heard  of  many  methods,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
aware  none  of  them  has  ever  met  with  con- 


taking  note  of  this  fact.  He  argued  that  the 
eggs  alternated  as  to  sex.  Hence  if  a  cow- 
bear  a  heifer  this  year,  and  one  heat  has 
passed  before  Impregnation  occurred,  then  a 
heifer  would  result  next.  year.  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  this  alternation. 
But  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  it  as  tv 
rule  that  we  may  well  wonder  whether  it 
is  more  than  this:  that  most  animals  bear 
about  the  sumo  number  of  males  aud  females, 
hence  if  a  male  was  last  brought  forth,  a 
feuiule  will  be  more  probable  at  next  parturi¬ 
tion.  In  buying  cattle  I  always  like  to  know 
that  the  cow  bore  a  bull  calf  last;  then  I  ex¬ 
pect  a  heifer  next.  So  far  I  huve  never  been 
disappointed, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

I  have  no  faith  in  any  of  the  theories  of 
breeding  for  sex.  No  living  or  dead  man 
holds  any  secret  or  open  knowledge  of  how  to 
control  sex.  Prepotency  sometimes  is  noted 
in  animals  aud  varies  with  seasons,  aud  may- 
be  due  to  physical  causes  or  surroundings, 


me  of  their  efficacy.  The  book  of  Genesis  has 
told  us  that,  “  male  and  female  created  He 
them;”  but  it  gives  tio  instruction  in  what 
way  mau  can  direct  the  sex>.  s  in  production. 
We  find,  however, that  the  annual  productions 
of  all  our  domestic  animals  are  about  equal  in 
number  of  sexes,  alternating  in  different 
years  in  all  four-footed  animals  on  the  same 
farm  ami  in  different  neighborhoods  under 
like  circumstances.  In  some  years  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  males  is  produced;  in  other  years 
a  preponderance  of  females,  so  that  the  aver¬ 
age  will  be  about  the  same  iu  both  sexes. 
Such  has  been  my  experience  iu  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  swine,  regardless  of  any  given  rules 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  several  of  which  I 
have,  from  time  to  time,  followed.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  enumerate  them.  Sometimes  they 
have  partially  succeeded,  and  again  the  exact 
contrary  has  been  the  result.  Accident  in 
time  of  coition  with  the  male  and  female 
may  govern  the  sex  of  the  produce, but  such  ac¬ 
cident  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  effect  iu  fol¬ 
lowing  any  rule  which  may  be  formulated. 
Some  females  produce  several  male  or  female 


ter  remarked  upon 
t,  and  it  was  invariably- explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  rams  being  more  highly  fed  and  fit¬ 
ted  were  more  vigorous  than  the  ewes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  breediug  season;  later  on 
they  were  less  vigorous,  finally  after  the  ewes 
were  nearly  all  pregnant  the  rams  recuperated 
aud  w  ere  agaiu  more  vigorous  than  the  few 
scattering  ewes  that  they  mot. 

Some  observations  in  France  appear  to  show 
that  ewes  producing  females  are  of  a  greater 
average  weight  than  are  those  that  produce 
males,  and  tliat  they  lose  lass  in  weight  while 
nursing  than  the  former.  There  is  without 
doubt  much  reliable  evidence  which  points 
unmistakably  towards  the  government  of  sex 
by  the  pareut  having  the  greater  vigor.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hard-worked, 
lean  female,  often  has  far  more  reproductive 
vigor  than  the  more  fleshy-  aud  pampered 
male. 

With  most  wild  animals  the  progeny  is  the 
offspring  of  the  strongest  males,  hence  we 
might  expect  that  males  would  predominate, 
but  the  other  fact  must  be  considered  namely, 
that  the  most  vigorous  females  tend,  as  we 


have  seen,  to  produce  progeny  of  their  own 
sex. 

There  is  still  another  theory  which  has 
found  many  believers  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  that  after  an  animal  has  once  conceived 
and  borne  progeny  the  sex  may  be  governed 
by  noting  the  desires  of  the  female.  If  her 
last  progeny  Ire  a  male,  her  first  desire,  if 
bred,  would  produce  a  female*  the  second  a 
male,  the  third  a  female*  and  so  on.  Closely 
allied  to  this  theory  is  the  one  that  in  such 
animals  as  the  cat  and  pig*  which  produce 
several  young  at  a  birth,  each  alternate  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  uterus  produces  progeny  of  the 
same  sex.  That  is,  if  the  sack  next  to  the 
vagina  produces  a  male,  sacks  three,  five  aud 
seven  will,  and  sacks  two,  four,  six  and  eight 
will  produce  females.  Iu  the  above  case  if 
sacks  two  and  four  fail  to  conceive  then  the 
progeny  would  consist  of  four  males  aud  two 
females.  This  theory  has  been  proven  by  in¬ 
vestigations  conducted  on  the  University  farm 
to  be  totally  unreliable. 

After  careful  aud  painstaking  observation, 
study  aud  inquiry  1  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
parent  having  the  most  healthy  and  the 
greatest  sexual  aud  physical  vigor  wilh  in  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases,  not  only  control 
the  sex,  but  will  transmit  to  the  offspring  its 
qualities  and  characteristics,  be  they  good  or 
bad,  in  more  marked  degree  than  the  parent 
having  qualities  less  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Iu  all  other  respects  except  sex,  we  all  admit 
that  the  stronger  blood  governs  to  a  greater 
degree  thau  the  weaker,  and  what  is  stronger 
blood  lint  improvement  by  improved  environ¬ 
ments  and  selection  of  the  best,  and  the  best 
is  always  the  most  vigorous  iu  the  qualities 
which  wo  must  desire  to  perpetuate  and  im¬ 
prove. 

If  we  desire  trotters,  or  beef  or  milk,  we  se¬ 
lect  animals  which  are  most  vigorous  iu  these 
respective  directions,  expecting  improvement 
in  the  offi  pring  though  coupled  with  animals 
inferior  to  themselves.  Failure  to  realize  ex¬ 
pectations  is  usually  due  to  waut  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  judgment.  If,  then,  superiority  con¬ 
trols  more  largely  than  inferiority  in  all  other 
directions,  why  not  in  the  direction  of  sex  ? 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  OCTOBER. 


HOUSES. 

“Brown  October”  brings  us  to  the  sere  aud 
yellow  leaf  which  typifies  death  aud  decay. 
The  fall  is  always  a  critical  time  with  live 
stock  after  the  exhaustive  effects  of  the  heat 
and  of  work  aud  the  worry  from  insect  pests. 
It  is  a  period  when  disease  comes  like  old 
Time  with  its  scythe,  aud  mows  a  swath  of 
death  Tin's  is  most  true  just  now  when  a 
prevalent  disease  is  killing  off  hundreds  of 
horses  and  threatening  thousands  of  others. 
Care  is  specially  needful  now  for  disease  is 
mostly  always  due  to  some  mistake  or  neglect. 
Is  your  stable  dump,  uncleau,  rotten  and 
soaked  with  tilth  under  the  tioor,  aud  has  it  a 
low  ceiling  aud  no  ventilation?  If  so  you  may 
expect  to  have  sick  horses  if  an  epidemic  comes 
your  way.  Nay,  it  may  begin  with  you  aud 
spread  from  your  stable  like  a  fire,  for  an  out¬ 
break  has  always  a  birth-place  aud  a  begin¬ 
ning  just  like  this.  Are  your  horses  poorly 
fed,  left  out  in  the  chilly  damp  field 
at  night,  worked  hard  in  the  suu  and 
in  the  dust  aud  sweat  of  tile  field?  Do  they 
drink  from  a  mud-hole  or  a  stagnaut 
pond  which  smells  badly  and  is  filled 
with  putridity?  Then  you  may  be  a  victim; 
nay,  you  will  be  if  the  pervading  germs  of 
disease,  happen  to  be  blown  your  way, aud  it  is 
just  such  horses  as  this  which  become  affect¬ 
ed  with  the  nervous  disorder  kuowu  as  spinal- 
mouingitis,  which  lias  prevailed  over  one  whole 
State  and  may  spread  widely.  The  fall  months 
call  for  special  care  in  feeding  and  providing 
the  most  healthful  conditions  as  precautions 
against  loss  of  vigor  and  enfeebled  health;  for 
these,  if  uegleetcd  now,  will  be  fruitful  of 
damage  in  the  coming  winter.  It  is  better  to 
spend  food  liberally  now  aud  so  prevent  loss 
of  condition  than  to  lavish  it  iu  the  spring  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  briug  up  poor  annuals 
and  regain  what  is  lost.  Green  corn-stalks 
provoke  diarrhea;  when  the  pasture  falls  off 
feed  the  earliest  hay,  keeping  the  sheaf  oats 
until  later.  New  oats  may  often  prove  un¬ 
wholesome  aud  are  to  be  avoided.  Rye  straw 
cut  aud  moistened  and  mixed  with  bran  and 
corn  meal  makes  excellent  feed  for  horses 
when  hay  is  scarce;  or  it  may  he  mixed  half- 
and-half  with  huy,  even  when  this  is  plenty. 

COWS  AND  CATTLE. 

Avoid  swamp  pastures;  be  careful  against 
contact  with  traveling  herds;  never  admit  a 
drover’s  herd  to  the  pasture  where  the  cows 


and  cattle  run.  Texan  fever  is  prevalent 
among  these  herds,  and  losses  are  quite  fre¬ 
quent  just  uow.  If  any  animal  dies  of  disease 
let  the  hide  be  buried  deeply  with  it.  Men 
have  perished  miserably  from  small  scratches 
received  in  skinniug  dead  cattle.  Give  young 
cattle  a  few  doses  of  the  common  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  molasses;  equal  parts  of  sulphur 
and  cream-of -tartar,  and  two  parts  of  mo¬ 
lasses  are  an  excellent  tome  for  young  cattle. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  disease  seek  advice, 
or  give  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  an  ox  or 
cow  and  four  ounces  to  a  calf.  Avoid  all  nos¬ 
trums,  as  saltpeter,  wood  ashes,  soot,  etc,,  etc. 
Oxen  lame  iu  the  feet  should  be  put  in  a  clean 
stall;  the  feet  should  be  washed  aud  dressed 
with  carbolated  eosmoline.  Don’t  let  cows 
fall  off  iu  milk.  When  pastures  fail,  go  to  the 
corn  field.  Especially  keep  calves  growing 
aud  in  full  vigor.  Emasculate  the  male 
calves  this  month. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Sheep  are  uow  painfully  worried  by  the  gad 
fly.  Give  them  a  shelter  aud  a  low,  close  shed 
to  huddle  in,  where  they  can  evade  this  pest. 
Where  the  tick  prevails  this  is  a  good  time  to 
dip  both  sheep  and  lambs.  Remove  the  rams, 
if  any  are  kept,  from  the  flock;  and  put  the 
ewe  lambs  by  themselves  with  the  wethers. 
Ewes  coupled  in  October  will  lamb  iu  March; 
if  lambs  are  not  desired  so  early  keep  the  rams 
separate.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  ram  iu  a  sep¬ 
arate  lot  and  only  turn  in  the  ewes  at  night. 
All  sheep  intended  for  market  should  be  sold 
at  once,  every  day's  delay  is  a  loss  of  profit. 
To  keep  old  sheep  is  a  waste  of  food.  Exam¬ 
ine  the  feet  aud  pare  them  when  undergrowu 
with  loose  decayed  lioru,  and  shorten  the  too 
long  toes.  This  prevents  foot-rot.  Give  breed¬ 
ing  sheep  extra  feed:  bran  is  the  best  and 
cheapest. 

SWINE. 

It  is  time  now  to  put  up  pigs  to  fatteu.  A 
pound  of  weight  is  made  more  easily  now  than 
at  any  time  later  Soft  corn  makes  good  pork 
and  the  fresh  stalks  will  make  flesh  aud  fat. 
Small  potatoes  boiled  and  given  cold  with 
skimmed  milk,  make  very  cheap  and  very 
good  meat.  Keep  feeding  pigs  clean.  Filth 
is  absorbed  by  the  skin  into  the  blood  aud  few 
people  like  it,  if  they  kuow  it,  in  their  meat. 
Supply  plenty  of  pure,  cool  water.  This  is 
indispensable  to  wholesome  meat,  A  sick  hog 
makes  sick  pork  and  this  makes  persons  sick. 
Rats  should  be  kept  out  of  pig-pens.  They 
almost  invariably  harbor  parasites  aud  infest 
the  pigs.  A  pig-pen  should  be  raised  at  least 
a  foot  from  the  ground  and  this  will  effect¬ 
ually  keep  out  rats. 

Push  on  the  little  pigs.  These  ought  to  grow 
at  least  four  or  five  pouuds  a  week  from  four 
weeks  old,  and  seven  pounds  a  week  from  three 
months  old.  Nine-months-old  pigs  are  the 
most  profitable  aud  may  weigh  300  to  300 
pounds  easily  with  good  feeding.  Young  boars 
should  be  altered  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather 
is  over:  about  the  middle  of  this  month  is  a 
good  time.  Store  pigs  and  brood  sows  should 
run  at  large  in  a  gram  stubble  or  a  potato 
Bold  with  a  dry  shelter  of  some  kind  provided 
for  them  as  long  as  possible.  Dry  leaves  make 
the  best  winter  litter  for  pigs 


SALT  OR  NO  SALT  FOR  COWS  ? 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 

Aii  experiment  in  NOT  sal  tiny;  duration  of 
churning ;  salt  a  constant  constituent  of 
the  blood;  wild  animals  crave  it;  excep¬ 
tional  experimented  results;  French  Gov¬ 
ernmental  experiments  on  feeding  salt; 
German  and  English  experiments  all  suji- 
port  the  practice;  salt  a  preventive  of  dis¬ 
ease's  salt  in  milk;  danger  of  not  feed¬ 
ing  it. 

In  reply  to  a  paragraph  of  mine  in  favor  of 
salting  cows,  Mr.  J.  R.,  of  Charter  Oak,  Iowa, 
wants  to  know  if  I  ever  tried  not  salting 
cows.  He  then  says  that  for  one  whole  year, 
during  which  time  lie  made  gilt-edged  butter 
from  14  Jersey  cows,  Lie  did  not  give  them  a 
grain  of  salt.  They  were  fed  corn  and  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  only,  aud  “the  butter  always  came  iu 
20  minutes" — a  most  remarkable  fact,  if  our 
correspondent  is  exact  as  to  time!  Thu  time 
taken  in  churning  usually  lengthens  as  the 
season  advances,  aud  is  longer  with  dry  feed 
than  with  succulent  grass.  Ho  adds:  “VVe 
thought  the  temperature  of  milk  aud  cream 
settled  that  part  of  the  business.”  So  it  does, 
in  one  sense.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high 
or  too  low,  the  butter  will  not.  separate  from 
the  buttermilk;  but  it  is  not.  the  only  thing 
that  influences  the  time  required  to  churn. 
The  size  of  the  cream  globules  and  some  con¬ 
ditions  not  yet  understood  affect  the  churn¬ 
ing.  The  greater  or  less  viscousness  of  the 
milk — the  more  or  less  albumen  perhaps — has 
its  influence.  Prof,  Babcock,  the  Chemist  of 


the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  lays  a  deal  of  stress  on  this.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  goes  on  to  say  that  the  cows  re¬ 
mained  “iu  thriving  condition,”  and  that  1(5 
steers  of  superior  size  and  quality,  when  sold 
in  Chicago,  never  had  any  salt,  while  his 
mule  team  has  bad  no  salt  for  four  years:  yet 
“they  are  always  sleek.”  They  are  fed  twice 
a  day  and  run  iu  pasture  at  night.  No  one’s 
young  stock,  he  claims,  look  better  or  are 
healthier  thau  his.  Hence,  he  wants  the 
Rural  to  try  the  experiment  of  not  feeding 
salt,  and  report  the  result. 

Now,  to  make  a  scient  ific  experiment  of  any 
nature  requires  time,  care  and  expense,  aud 
when  made  it  does  not  settle  the  question  any 
more  than  one  swallow  makes  a  spring.  It 
requires  a  series  of  experiments,  carefully 
made,  to  determine  conclusively  a  question 
like  this.  Fortunately  such  experiments  have 
been  made,  aud  confirm  the  general  observa¬ 
tion  aud  belief  that  salt  is  beneficial  to  stock, 
if  uot  absolutely  necessary  to  its  long  contin¬ 
ued  health.  Salt  is  a  constituent  of  the  blood, 
without  which  lifccaunot  be  maintained,  and 
must  be  derived  from  some  source.  So  pow- 
erful  is  the  iustiuot  of  wild  animals  for  salt, 
that,  they  go  long  distances  and  run  great  risks 
to  get  it.  Hence  salt  licks  are  favorite  resorts 
for  hunters.  In  countries  where  salt,  is  scarce 
no  article  of  commerce  is  rated  so  high:  and 
prisoners  purposely  deprived  of  salt, 
have  died  miserable  deaths  in  conse¬ 
quence.  All  these  things  are  matters  of 
record,  and  so  well  known  that  apparent 
exceptions  have  no  weight  with  the  sci¬ 
entific  mind,  which  insists  on  knowing  all  the 
conditions  Dr.  Tanner  lived  forty  days  ou 
water,  but  forty-day  fasts  have  not  become 
common.  Linus  Miller,  of  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  wintered  his  cows  on  two 
quarts  of  Indian  meal  a  day,  aud  others  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  the  same  experiment ;  but  the 
cruelty  of  it  was  so  apparent  that  no  one  but 
Miller  himself,  who  became  a  crank  on  the 
subject,  ever  repeated  it.  So  Prof.  Edwards, 
of  Randolph,  New  York,  wintered  a  lot  of 
stock  ou  an  exclusive  diet  of  corn  silage,  just 
to  see  if  it  could  be  done.  But  no  one  else  who 
understands  anything  about  the  laws  of  feed¬ 
ing  will  attempt  to  make  this  a  regn lar  prac¬ 
tice.  In  these  cases,  as  in  Mr.  R's  the  animals 
were  declared  to  remain  “  in  thriving  condi¬ 
tion  ” — a  term  so  vague  that  it  conveys  no 
definite  idea  to  the  reasoning  mind.  Mr.  IPs 
pastures  and  meadows,  although  iulaud,  may 
have  a  very  saline  soil.  Cattle  and  men  iu 
the  vicinity  of  salt-water,  require  very  little 
if  any  salt  added  to  their  food — less  than  those 
living  ou  high  lands  remote  from  saline 
vapors.  Besides,  other  conditions  being  favor¬ 
able  might  largely  overcome  deficiencies  iu  a 
single  one.  But,  our  correspondent’s  corn  and 
Timothy  are  far  from  a  well-balanced  food. 
Timothy  has  no  excess  of  nitrogenous  material, 
while  the  eoru  is  highly  carbonaceous.  More 
muscle  and  milk-forming  material  would 
make  more  and  better  milk. 

The  French  Government,  years  ago,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  to  experiment  on  the 
question  of  feeding  salt  to  domestic  animals. 
The  substance  of  its  report  was,  after  careful 
experimentation  :  1.  That  salt  ought  to  be 

fed  to  domestic  animals  to  replace  the  saline 
matter  washed  out  of  their  food  by  boiling, 
steaming,  etc.  2,  That  salt  counteracts  the 
ill-effects  of  wet  pastures  and  food,  on  sheep, 
and  prevents  foot-rot.  8.  That  salt  increases 
the  flow  of  saliva,  and  therefore  hastens 
fattening.  4.  That  iu  making  mixtures  of 
chaff,  potatoes,  beets,  bran,  oil-cake,  etc.,  salt 
always  ought  to  be  added.  The  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  salt  recommended  by  the  commission 
was  for  a  milch  cow  or  ox,  8  ounces ;  for  a 
fatting  stall-fed  ox,  2' to  4'u  ounces;  fora 
fatting  pig,  1  to  8  ounces  ;  for  a  loan  sheep, 
to  %  of  an  ounce  ;  for  a  horse,  donkey  or 
mule,  1  ouuce.  These  men  worked  under 
scientific  conditions,  and  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  In  reference  to  experiments  made  in 
Germany,  the  celebrated  Prof.  Liebig  re¬ 
marked  that  they  “are  highly  instructive;  for 
m  the  bullocks  that  had  u<>  salt,  except  that 
which  their  fodder  contained,  there  was  an 
insufficiency  for  the  process  of  secretion.  .  , 

The  other  animals  which  had  received  salt 
daily  remained  lieultby,  their  blood  remained 
pure  and  proper  for  all  the  objects  of  susten¬ 
ance.  They  received  a  powerful  and  indis¬ 
pensable  means  of  resistance  against  outside 
disturbances  of  their  health.  The  bodies  of 
the  others  could  bo  compared,  iu  regard  to 
disease,  to  u  light,  combustible  material  to 
which  only  a  spark  was  wanting  to  cause  it 
to  burst  out  into  flames  and  to  be  consumed.” 
In  other  words,  they  lacked  power  to  resist 
disease,  which  may  bo  the  condition  of  Mr. 
lt.’s  herd. 

If  my  article  were  not  getting  too  long,  I 
would  continue  quotations  from  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  of  feeding  salt 
to  domestic  auimals,  but  1  must  hasten  to  a 
close.  Professor  L.  B.  Arnold  says:  “The 
percentage  of  salt  iu  a  cow’s  milk  is  generally 


greater  than  the  percentage  of  salt  in  her  food, 
and  as  a  large  and  unnatural  flow  is  induced  by 
a  long  course  of  artificial  training,  her  food 
ordinarily  becomes  incapable  of  supplying 
her  with  the  quantity'  required  to  perfect  the 
milk,  the  flow  is  diminished  and  the  quantity 
rendered  imperfect, when  salt  is  withheld  from 
her.  Another  authority,  Dr.  F  E.  Engel - 
hardt,  says:  “  When  the  flow  of  milk  is  larg¬ 
est,  the  requisite  amount  of  salt  (aud  soda  de¬ 
rived  from  it)  is  considerable,  and  not  being 
readily  derived  from  the  food,  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  feeding  salt;  hence  it  is  that  all  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  season  of  lactation  have  a  stronger 
appetite  for  salt  than  at  other  times,  anil 
hence  also  cows  that  give  the  most  milk  con¬ 
sume  salt  the  most  eagerly.” 

Englishmen  have  also  made  experiments  in 
the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions,  that  salt  is  necessary  to  health.  With 
these  facts  before  him, perhaps  Mr.  R.  will  uot 
thmk  it  uecessary  for  the  Rural  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  not  feeding  salt.  He  is  nmkmg  a 
a  dangerous  experiment  in  not  feeding  salt, 
and  will  be  exceedingly  lucky,  to  say  tbo 
least,  if  disaster  does  not  overtake  his  stock. 
He  must  concede  that  they  relish  salt,  which 
is  a  pretty  strong  indication  that  it  does  them 
good;  while  the  small  saving  in  not  feeding 
them  salt  is  no  consideration  in  view  of  the 
danger  incurred  and  the  gratification  of  which 
his  animals  are  deprived.  Salt  at  least  does 
them  no  harm.  But,  if  he  must  continue  the 
no-salting  practice,  let  him  try  salting  some 
regularly,  while  treatiug  them  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  the  same  as  his  other  auimals,  and  note 
the  result. 


CLEANLINESS  IN  BUTTER-MAKING. 

In  regard  to  butter,  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  herbage  and  the  character  of  the  grain 
ration  influence  and  affect  its  excellence  much, 
but  cleanliness  iu  the  manufacture  is,  after  all 
a  more  important  matter.  This,  says  a  recent 
foreign  writer,  the  farmers’  wives  of  Nor- 
rnautly  aad  Flanders  seem  to  understand;  but 
it  is  not  equally  well  understood  everywhere. 
At  Isigny,  a  place  in  great  repute  Cor  making 
butter  which  sells  in  the  Paris  markets 
for  an  equivalent  of  GO  to  TO  cents  a  pound, 
extraordinary  care  is  taken  with  the  vessels 
used  for  the  milk  and  cream.  After  using 
they'  are  rubbed  with  green  nettles  iu  the  first 
place,  then  pluugod  iu  boiling  water,  where 
they  remain  for  half  an  hour,  aud  are  after¬ 
wards  dried  lie  fore  a  charcoal  fire.  In  Nor¬ 
mandy  every  household  keeps  a  thermometer 
in  the  milk  room,  and  they  control  the  tem¬ 
perature  iu  such  a  way  that  it  is  kept  between 
18  aud  14  C. — 84  aud  55  F,  In  whiter  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  mercury  to  go  lower  aud 
in  summer  higher.  The  first  is  corrected  by 
an  open  charcoal  li re,  and  the  other  by  splash¬ 
ing  the  stone  Hags  of  the  floor  with  cold  water. 
The  cream  is  skimmed  into  tall,  narrow- 
mouthed  vessels,  that  form  preventing  in  a 
measure,  the  access  of  air,  which  causes  the 
cream  to  become  rancid.  The  churning  is 
done  very  early'  in  (he  morning,  often  the 
second,  and  at  the  latest  every  third  day.  If 
the  greatest  attention  to  cleanliness  is  found 
essential  to  high  quality  in  butter  when  it  is 
uot  difficult  to  control  t  he  summer  temperature 
between  50  and  GO  degrees  F,,  how  much  more 
important  is  cleanliness  in  climates  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  20,  aud  the  possible,  80  or 
40  degrees  higher.  b.  f.  Johnson. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 


BLUNTED  TASTES. 

Probably  one  of  the  prolific  causes  of  poor 
butter  results  from  the  common  use  of  tobac¬ 
co  aud  other  stimulants,  which  blunt  the 
tastes  of  dairymen  and  render  them  incapa¬ 
ble  of  enjoying  or  even  perceiving  the  delicate 
and  delicious  aroma  of  fine  butter.  It  also  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  use  of  poor,  strongly-flavored 
salt,  because  it  is  cheap,  the  users  asserting — 
probably  honestly — that  they  can  distinguish 
no  difference  between  such  salt  and  the  finer 
brands.  Dairymen  with  tastes  thus  blunted 
send  poor  butter  to  market,  expecting  to  get 
top  prices  for  it.  and  are  ready  to  swear  that 
the  quality  of  th“ir  butter  is  as  good  as  that 
of  anybody’s.  They  put  on  exhibition  at 
fairs,  to  compete  for  premiums,  stuff  that  no 
one  with  acute  taste  would  think  of  eating. 
There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  such  stu¬ 
pidity,  except  through  the  blunted  tastes  of 
dairymen,  resulting  from  the  use  of  deadening 
stimulants,  like  tobacco,  whisky  beer,  aud, 
perhaps,  highly  seasoned  foods.  A  dairyman 
should  bo  a  clean  man,  with  all  his  natural 
tastes  ami  sensibilities  in  a  healthy  ami  active 
condition.  t.  d.  Curtis. 


SUCCESS  IN  DAIRYING. 

A  noted  dairy  expert  gave  an  opinion  a  few 
years  ago  that  Kentucky  could  never  become 
a  dairy  State  because  it  had  not  many  flowing 
springs,  forgetting  that  rain  water  caught  iu 
a  clean  cistern  is  the  purest  possible,  distilled 
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from  the  pure  clouds  and  unpolluted  by  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  No  ;  locality  is  of  no  account 
in  the  dairy.  What  tlion  is  it  if  Mr.  Bancroft 
in  the  Rukal’s  report  of  the  N.  Y.  Dairy 
Show,  puts  it  in  these  words,  “The  most  strict 
regulations  in  regard  to  cleanliness  as  regards 
the  feed,  care  of  cows,  care  of  milk,  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  cream  and  special  care  in  this 
regard  in  the  manufacture  of  the  butter.” 
This  is  the  whole  story  of  success  in  dairying. 

Nature  uncontamiuntcd  ;  pure  food  ;  pure 
water;  pure  air;  personal  purity  ;  an  instinct 
of  cleanliness  which  naturally  revolts  at  any 
departure  from  purity  in  any  manner,  as  it 
would  refuse  to  put  filth  iu  the  mouth  ;  this 
is  the  grand  secret  of  pure  butter,  the  essence 
of  pure  herbage  and  grain,  worked  over  in 
nature’s  pure  laboratory,  the  veins  and  milk 
glands  of  a  cleanly  kept  and  cleanly  fed  cow. 
Virgil  writes  of  “  tlie  sweet  breath  of  the 
heifers,”  and  the  remark  is  Justified,  as  is  also 
the  good  sense  of  the  old  lady  who  kissed  her 
COW.  HENRY  STEWART. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGUCAL  SOCIETY 
AT  BOSTON.— II. 


THE  EXHIBITS  AND  THE  AWARDS. 

Fine  fruit  and  flower  displays;  fine  exhibit 
of  Arkansas  apples  in  the  pomological  dis¬ 
play;  I  he  greatest  grape  exhibit  ever  shown  ; 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  Grape  and  other 
new  varieties;  awards  of  silver  and  bronze 
medals;  "honorable  mentions";  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Horticultural  Society's  superior 
display;  monster  grape  clusters;  splendid 
water  lilies;  a  $2,000  orchid;  other  orna¬ 
mental  plants. 

The  main  hall  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
on  Huntingdon  Avenue  iu  the  Back  Bay  local¬ 
ity  where  the  pomological  exhibit  was  held,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  such  a  display.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  room  and  ample  light  gave  every  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  display  of  the  national  society 
was  spread  upon  broad  tables  uffnu  one  side  of 
the  hall,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts  society 
upon  the  other;  while  the  center  floor  space 
and  the  immense  stage  fronting  the  organ 
were  filled  with  a  magnificent  collection  of 
rare  decorative  plants  most  tastefully  grouped. 
There  was  also  a  fine  display  of  cut  tlowers  on 
tables  encircling  the  stage,  but  not  a  single 
flower  design  was  to  be  found  iu  the  hall,  I  am 
happy  to  say. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibit  of  the  pomologi¬ 
cal  society  was*  attractive  and  creditable, 
though  iuuo  way  remarkable.  The  Arkansas 
apple  display  was  perhaps  the  leading  fea¬ 
ture.  It  had  been  gathered  by  E.  F.  Bab¬ 
cock,  of  Russellville,  Arkansas,  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  outhusiastic  gentiemau  who  won  so 
many  of  the  apple  prizes  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  iu  1885.  Upon  his  table  were  58 
named  varieties,  and  (18  natural  seedling 
apples,  also  15  seedling  peaches.  For  these 
he  was  awarded  a  Wilder  silver  medal,  and 
the  c  ommittee  said  “almost  all  were  handsome 
in  appearance  and  were  well  grown.”  Many 
of  the  seedlings  were  interesting  and  the  en¬ 
tire  display  was  meritorious.  Mr.  Babcock 
claims  that  many  old  varieties  which  have 
become  degenerated  in  the  North  are  now 
finding  a  congenial  home  in  Arkansas  where 
they  attain  size,  color  and  flavor  rarely 
reached  here.  Surely  his  fruit  presents  some 
evidence  in  favor  of  such  a  claim.  He  thinks 
the  time  will  come  when  Northern  orchardists 
will  seek  their  trees  iu  Arkansas,  and  he 
says  flic  State  is  now  producing  more  seed¬ 
lings  of  sterling  merit  than  any  other  five 
States  iu  the  Union.  His  idea  is  that  we  must 
look  to  the  strong,  young  blood  of  seedlings 
for  success  iu  the  orchards  of  the  future.  The 
sandy,  alluvial  soil  of  Arkansas  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  is  said  to  give  an 
iron  backbone  to  fruit  trees.  But,  of  course, 
Mr.  Babcock  doesn't  know  how  the  climate 
of  Wisconsin  or  Maine  would  serve  these  Ar¬ 
kansas  backbones  of  fruit  trees. 

The  pear  exhibit  of  Kllwanger  &  Barry, 
comprising  130  named  varieties,  was  also  a 
creditable  collection,  which  received  n  silver 
medal.  Chas.  H.  Hovoy  had  1  IS  varieties  of 
well  grown  pears,  for  which  a  bronze  medal 
was  awarded.  T.  S.  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Fredo- 
nia,  IS.  V.,  had  the  largest  collection  of 
grapes— 165  varieties — all  native,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  greatest  number  of  native 
grapes  over  shown  together  iu  this  country. 
Of  course,  many  were  unripe,  and  a  largo 
number  of  the  specimens  were  inferior  iu  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  many  of  the  plants  bore  very 
handsome  fruit,  includiug  fine  Niagaras.  Iu 
this  display  were  niue  new  seedlings  of  Mr.  D. 
S.  Marvin.  Of  these  the  Rural  New- York 
er  is  a  black  grape,  of  medium  size  aud  fair 
cluster,  flavor  uot  good,  perhaps  not  fully 
ripe.  Watau,  Hiram,  Julia,  Rutland,  Corpo¬ 
ral  wore  among  the  other  names,  There  were 


four  seedlings  of  Jacob  Moore,  and  two  from 
the  Delaware,  by  0.  E.  Ryekman,  of  Broe- 
ton,  N.  Y. ;  but  these  were  not  so  good  as  the 
parent — in  flavor  at  least.  Then  there  was 
the  Northern  Light,  from  P.  E.  Braehe,  of 
Ontario,  Canada;  a  very  showy,  white  grape 
with  immense  clusters:  25  pounds  of  fruit  had 
been  cut  from  an  unpruned  vine.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the 
whole  collection.  E  Williams,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  got  a  like  medal  for  his  40  plates  of 
grapes,  which  were  reported  of  “noteworthy 
excellence.”  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  Marlboro, 
N.  Y.,  took  the  other  silver  medal  for  his 
Ulster,  Po’keepsie,  Black  Delaware  and  White 
Concord  Drapes,  originated  by  him.  His  Ul¬ 
ster  attracted  much  attention  from  fruit  men. 
Specimens  of  Moore's  Diamond — a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Concord  and  Iona,  by  Jacob  Moore,  of 
Brighton,  N.  Y.— were  shown.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  three  weeks  earlier  than  Concord,  vig¬ 
orous,  hardy  and  of  superior  flavor;  the  most 
valuable  sort  ho  has  produced,  be  claims. 
The  colored  plate  is  certainly  most  attractive, 
but  the  real  plate  of  the  fruit  itself  was  not  so. 
It  was  not  ripe  aud  not  equal  to  his  Brighton 
in  flavor. 

Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Grange  for  77  varieties  of  apples;  to 
Dudley  M.  Adams,  Taugarine,  Fla.,  for  two 
Japanese  persimmons,  and  two  varieties  of 
lemons;  to  the  LidcoIu  Grange,  for  21  plates 
of  apples,  11  of  peaches,  5  plates  of  Hayes 
grapes  aud  one  of  barberry.  In  the  list  of 
honorable  mentions  are  Warren  Fenno,  43 
varieties  pears  ;  E.  B.  Wilder.  45  varieties 
pears;  Smith  &  Carrnau.  St.  Catharines,  Ont., 
17  varieties  poaches,  grown  on  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  peach  culture;  J.  M.  Hawks, 
Florida,  lemons  and  persimmons;  W.  W. 
Thomson,  Georgia,  for  three  lemons,  one  lime 
and  the  Kietfer  pear;  John  B.  Moore  &  Son, 
for  Eaton  and  Hayes  grapes;  C.  C.  Shaw, 
N.  H.,  36  apples.  The  Eatou  aud  Hayes 
specimens  wore  exceptionally  flue  aud  well- 
grown.  The  “  Jessie  ”  strawberry  was  shown 
by  Chas.  A.  Green — a  plant  in  a  pot  having 
ripe  fruit  upon  it.  There  was  a  most  attractive 
aud  aromatic  display  of  the  Arlington  celery 
in  glasses,  by  W.  W.  Rawson. 

Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  the  show 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  was  really  very  fine, 
being  more  extensive  than  the  display  already 
alluded  to.  The  fruit  tables  here  were  espec. 
ially  notable  from  the  fact  that  every-  imper¬ 
fect  specimen  had  been  carefully  excluded. 
Some  were,  of  course,  smaller,  or  less  symmet¬ 
rical  than  others;  but  uot  a  single  knotty,  dis¬ 
eased,  worm-infested,  or  ill -shaped  specimen 
was  to  be  seen.  The  pear  display  was  really 
excellent.  Such  Boses.  Anjous  and  Bartletts 
are  rarely  seen  anywhere.  Barletts  from  the 
original  tree  in  this  country  ,sti  11  growing  upon 
the  farm  of  the  late  Enoch  Bartlett  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  now  ownedby  the  “Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor,-’  were  shown  by  Fred  R.  Shat- 
tuek.  They  were  not  very  large  specimens 
but  for  smoothness  aud  beauty  of  coloring 
they  were  unequaled. 

A  mammoth  cluster  of  White  Syrian  grapes, 
sometimes  known  as  the  “grapes  of  Esehol,” 
weighing  eight  pounds  tbirteeu  ounces,  was 
shown  by  John  Sirnpklus  of  Sandy  Side,  Cape 
Coil,  and  it  was  awarded  a  special  prize. 
Eight  dollars  was  the  grower’s  price  for  the 
cluster.  Another  $4  cluster  weighed  five 
pounds  13  ounces,  another  five  pounds,  and 
there  were  several  monster  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburg  showu  by  Mr.  Simpkius  aud  others. 
The  display  of  other  fruits  and  au  extensive 
variety  of  vegetables  was  excellent  and  made 
a  most  attractive  exhibition  of  itself. 

But  the  charmed  spot  around  which  the 
crowds  gathered  most,  day  and  evening,  was 
the  vicinity  of  the  water  lily  tanks.  Hero 
in  full  bloom  were  Nympbrea  Devoniensis,  N. 
Sturtevanti,  N.  rubra,  N.  dontata,  N.  lotus, 
N.  Zanzibureusis,  N.  odorata  rosea,  and  other 
species,  pink  being  the  leading  color,  there 
being  about  fifty  flowers  in  each  tank.  The 
fragrance  was  exquisite  and  tilled  the  hall. 
The  immense  leaves  of  the  Victoria  Regia 
were  also  shown  nearly  five  teet  in  diameter, 
oue  being  inverted  upon  the  water  to  show  its 
beautiful  and  wonderful  frame-work,  which 
will  bear  up  the  weight  of  a  good-sized  boy. 
A  partly  expanded  bud  was  also  shown. 
Most  of  this  charming  exhibit  was  from  the 
Capo  Cod  gardens  of  Mr.  Simpkins. 

Occupying  a  conspicuous  position  near  the 
center  of  the  decorative  plant  exhibit  was  the 
famous  orchid  “  Vanda  Sanderiaua,”  showu 
by  its  present  owners  Siebrecht  &  Wad  ley, 
who  it  will  be  remembered,  purchased  the 
plaut  for  $470.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Morgan,  who  it  is  said  paid  $4,000  for  it, 
and  afterwards  sold  it  for  $3,000.  It  is  now 
valued  at  $2,000  by  the  present  owners.  It  is 
iu  bloom,  having  two  or  three  spikes  of  flowers 
which  are  of  uo  marked  beauty  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  observer,  and  it  requires  a  keeu  aud  gifted 
olfactory  apparatus  iu  order  to  detect  much 
fragrance  coming  therefrom.  But  the  plant 


is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  species  in  ex¬ 
istence. 

The  display  of  other  ornamental  plants  em¬ 
braced  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  specimens, 
which  have  rarely  been  equaled  in  this  country. 
There  were  66  varieties  of  fruiting  shrubs 
from  the  celebrated  Arnold  Arboretum,  and 
many  prize  piauts  from  the  extensive  gardens 
of  H  H.  Hunnewell,  Mrs,  F.  B.  Hayes,  and 
numerous  others  in  and  about  Boston.  The 
show  of  cut  flowers  was  also  very  fine ,  es¬ 
pecially  of  dahlias,  double  and  single,  seed- 
liugs  and  Lilliputians  ;  also  of  asters,  gladi¬ 
oli  and  althaeas. 

A  large  orchestra  discoursed  pleasant  music 
in  a  talented  manner  each  afternoon  and 
evening.  (To  be  continued.)  h.  h. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  FAIR,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  closed  our  county  fair.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  poor  show  in  the  grain  and 
vegetable  departments, consequent  on  a  season 
of  drought,  we  had  ou  exhibition  many  good 
specimens.  Our  display  of  apples  was  truly 
splendid,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  lo¬ 
cality  very  favorable  to  the  production  of 
general  fruits.  G.  Crary,  of  this  county, 
showed  specimens  of  two  new  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  which  originated  from  the  seed  of  the 
Stone  apple,  and  appeared  to  me  to  bear  strong 
marks  of  Pearmain  relationship,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  would  be  a  success  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  State.  We  have  been 
taken  in  too  often  by  flaming  pictures  of  fruits 
showu  to  us  by  eager  agents,  aud  ordered 
without  regard  to  adaptability  .until  those  who 
could  by  correct  management  produce  plenty 
of  fruit  suitable  to’  this  section  are  disheart¬ 
ened  and  ready  to  declare  that  “we can’t  grow 
apples  here  anyway.’’ 

Our  show-  of  horses  was  quite  fine.  Cory- 
don  Clark,  of  Stockholm,  had  on  exhibition  a 
superb  two-year  old  colt,  sired  by  Dick  Tur¬ 
pin  and  out  of  a  Morgau  mare.  If  our  breed¬ 
ers  would  think  lessot  speed  and  more  of  horse 
they  would  not  overlook  the  fine  Morgan 
“points”  cf  that  beautiful  colt. 

A  two-year-old  inbred  Phil  Sheridan — block 
—owned  by  Benj.  Steinberg  of  Stockholm, 
was  the  point  of  attraction  for  lovers  of  tine 
horses.  It  is  true  that  his  fat  condition  hid 
the  ungainly  points  of  the  colt,  but  he  was 
“every  inch  a  horse.”  Thos.  Fields  exhibited 
a  four-vear-old  Short-Horn  bull,  weighing 
2,223  pounds,  perfect  in  all  points;  also,  two 
March  calves — a  Dull  and  heifer — whose  joint 
weight  was  1,325  pounds.  It  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  bull  calf  I  ever  saw. 

John  Harrigan  had  on  the  grounds  a  three- 
year-old  Ayrshire — weight  1,200  pounds. 
John  T.  Rutherford  had  a  large  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires,  aud  O.  W.  Crane  a  numerous  herd  of 
Devons,  all  the  way  from  calves  to  six-year- 
olds  which  have  proved  of  great  value  to  their 
owner,  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Gale  showed  a  herd 
of  Jerseys,  aud  we  think  the  Jersey  to  be  the 
coming  cow.  Wm.  Stacy,  of  De  Kalb  had  a 
yoke  of  spleudidly-matched  oxen  weighing 
3,600  pounds;  also  a  yoke  of  two-year-old 
steers  as  nice  as  ever  stood  in  the  stalls  of  a 
fair  ground— weight  2,420  pounds.  James 
Janueson  exhibited  a  yoke  of  four-year  oxen 
—weight,  2,920  pounds. 

There  are  doubtless  many  localities  which 
can  outdo  us  iu  many  products,  but  I  thiuk  no 
place  on  earth  can  beat  St.  Lawrence  county 
in  dairy  products.  geo.  d.  safford. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Y  ashing  W ool. — Regarding  wool  washing, 
I  would  say  that  it  is  a  subject  we  have  heard 
ably  discussed  without  a  satisfactory  decision 
be iug  reached.  We  have  heard  breeders  say 
that  it  is  not  desirable  for  their  sheep.  We 
have  heard  others  say  that  their  sheep  suf¬ 
fered  when  unwashed.  We  have  heard  man¬ 
ufacturers  claim  that  the  wool  scoured  better 
with  the  grease  iu  it.  and  others  say  that  it  is 
’more  difficult  to  scour  iu  that  way.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  for  each  man  to 
use  his  own  judgment,  and  to  haudle  his  wool 
as  he  finds  most  convenient  aud  profitable. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  like  to  see  wool 
washed  ou  the  sheep’s  back  whenever  practic¬ 
able.  We  do  not  think  wool  should  be  scoured 
outside  of  the  mill  in  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
because  the  scouriug  is  a  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess,  but  we  do  thiuk  that  the  wool  should  be 
made  as  clean  as  possible  ou  being  sent  to 
market.  Wo  derive  satisfaction  from  hand¬ 
ling  wool,  but  we  find  neither  pleasure  uor 
profit  iu  handling  grease  aud  earth. 

N.  Y.  City.  wm.  macnauohton’s  sons. 

Hybrids  of  Rosa  Rugosa. — Iu  answer  to 
the  interesting  letter  by  the  editor  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  published  iu  The  Gardeu,  page  189,  about 
hybrids  of  Rosa  rugosa,  there  is  a  little-known 
rose  called  Rosa  rugosa  Souvenir  de  Jeddo, 


which  is,  I  believe, a  hybrid, but  I  do  not  know 
wbatwasthe  parentwith  R.  rugosa.  I  have  only 
seen  the  rose  twice,  and  one  time  it  was  while 
I  was  in  Germany  and  the  other  in  Russia. 
The  flower  Iwbicb  I  have  not  seen)  is  red,  and 
the  leaf  and  habit  are  something  lUre  those  of 
R.rugosa;  but  the  leaf  is  uot  so  handsome,  and 
the  habit  is  more  branching. 

Cambridge,  England,  will  thretfall. 

The  Rural’s  Cartoon  of  the  farmer  driv¬ 
ing  the  rubbish  off  the  fair  grounds  is  very 
suggestive  of  what  is  surely  coming.  As  a 
citizen  of  New  York  State,  I  desire  to  thank 
the  managers  of  the  recent  N.  Y.  State  fair 
for  their  desire  for  the  public  good,  when  they 
permitted  the  W.  C.  T,  U.  to  have  exclusive 
control  of  eating  and  drinking  on  the  fair 
grounds.  r.  l.  herrick. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Treatment  of  Cabbage  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  Worms.  Here  is  how  1^ treat  the  green 
worm  that  is  so  destructive  to  the  leaves  and 
heads  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower:  I  take  one 
ounce  of  saltpeter  and  dissolve  it  in  12  quarts 
of  water.  I  then  take  a  short-handled  whisk- 
broom,  dip  it  in  the  solution  and  spriukle  the 
leaves  well.  A  hand  syringe  would  do  well, 
I  have  no  doubt.  One  application  is  sufficient 
unless  the  stuff  is  washed  off  by  htyivy  rain. 
The  liqu’d  being  perfectly  clean,  never  colors 
the  cauliflower  or  cabbage  heads.  With  me 
it  is  as  perfect  a  remedy  as  could  be  desired. 

J.  PERKINS. 

The  following  is  my  experience  with  the 
R.  N.-Y.  seed  distribution  of  watermelon 
seed:  The  seed  were  planted  in  May,  but  did 
not  come  up  until  the  first  of  June,  when  we 
had  a  nice  rain.  After  that  we  did  not  have 
any  more  rain  until  September  12.  The  seed 
were  planted  on  a  tLry  hill  where  a  few  years 
ago,  no  one  thought  anything  would  grow 
except  Bunch  Grass,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
drought  and  a  temperature  of  over  100  degrees 
on  many  days,  I  had  fine  melons:  one  Cuban 
Queen  weighed  40  pounds  and  was  of  excellent 
quality.  j.  h.  e. 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 

The  Family  Library.— You  have  made 
the  Rural  almost  perfect.  But  I  would  like 
to  add  one  thiug  more.  The  farmer  and  his 
family  need  instruction  about  the  forming  of 
a  library.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  decide 
bow  best  to  spend  a  fixed  sum  yearly  upon 
books,  with  only  a  bookseller’s  list  to  select 
from.  I  have  John  J.  Thomas’s  “  American 
Fruit  Culturist,”  and  it  is  a  fine  work  ;  what 
should  be  uext  selected  in  the  fruit  line? 
“Barry’s  Fruit  Garden”  has  been  thought 
about  and  “Downiug’s  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America.”  Upon  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
birds,  and  all  that  go  to  make  up  a  cultured 
life,  what  books  shall  we  choose  to  fill  our 
tables  and  shelves  #  Don’t  forget  the  poets 
and  travelers,  How  can  the  farmer’s  son  and 
daughter  better  spend  five  or  ten  dollars  each 
year  than  to  build  up  a  library  ? 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.  hattie  b.  colby. 


Eat  Them.— That  must  be  our  war  cry. 
Game  is  growing  scarce.  Shoot  the  sparrows 
for  pot-pies.  They  are  as  good  as  reed  birds. 
Let  us  have  “Sparrow  Day”— when  ail  the 
people  may  devote  themselves  to  roasting  the 
pests.  It  may  be  a  godsend  after  all  in  the 
way  of  food.  Eat  ’em  :  eat  ’em  I 
Oneida  Co.,  N,  Y.  e.  p.  powell. 


fit'ltr  Crops. 


HANDLING  POTATOES. 

I  think,  the  best  way  of  handling  potatoes  is 
as  follows:  Using  a  horse  digger,  dig  in  the 
morning  all  you  can  handle  during  the  day; 
then  scatter  sacks  along  the  rows  where  you 
waut  them,  just  far  enough  apart  so  that  each 
basketful  will  be  handy  to  a  sack,  and  put  as 
many  rows  into  a  row  of  sacks  as  a  sack  will 
hold  basketfuls.  Pick  the  salable  ones  first, 
fill  aud  sew  the  sacks;  then  pick  the  seed,  fill 
and  sew  sacks.  If  for  spring  market,  store  in 
a  cellar  in  the  evening;  keep  out  light;  let  in 
as  much  air  as  possible  until  too  cold  weather 
comes.  If  for  fall  market, pile  in  a  straw  stack 
until  marketed, 

If  this  plan  is  adopted,  with  one  handling 
the  potatoes  are  ready  to  be  moved  when 
wanted,  so  that  a  car  can  be  filled  at  very 
short  notice — in  half  a  day  with  the  neighbors’ 
help — and  this  is  sometimes  money  in  one’s 
pocket.  Again,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  air, one  can  move  a  sack 
at  a  time,  aud, again,  the  piles  of  sacks  let  the 
air  pass  all  through  them,  while  a  lot  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  bulk,  with  adhering  dirt, will  not  For 
seed  they  should  not  sprout  any  if  it  can  be 
prevented ;  aud  by  sacking  in  the  field,  stor¬ 
ing,  turning  two  or  three  times  in  spring, 
then  moving  to  a  light,  dry  .room  or  shed 
when  warm  enough ;  then  raking  them  to  the 
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PEARS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

T.  H.  HOKKINH,  M.  D. 

For  all  of  New  England  where  it  will  stand 
the  winter,  which  Includes  Connecticut,  Ilhode 


field  and  cutting  as  planted,  one  is  sure  of  a 
crop  as  far  as  getting  a  stand  from  first-class 
seed  goes.  w-  c- 


Growth  less  compact  and  branches  longer. 
Not  so  prolific;  keeps  until  January. 

Mazelli  (Fig.  364).— Synonym:  Miyo-tan. 


Fig.  365. 

Round,  flattened,  deeply  ribbed,  very  dark 
orange  or  vermillion,  3!./  inches  by  .!  inches, 
average  weight,  7  ounces,  but  attaining  some¬ 
times  16  ounces.  Flesh  deep  red,  very  sweet 
and  excellent,  edible  while  still  solid  and  quite 
free  from  astriogency.  Nearly  always  seed¬ 
less.  Matures  at  the  end  of  September  to 
November.  Growth  vigorous. 

Minokaki  (Fig.  300).— Oblong,  with  a  sharp 


Fig.  366. 

apex  and  fleshy  protuberances  at  the  base,  and 
with  heavy  calyx.  Bright-red,  flesh-red, 
sweet,  good.  Not  edible  until  Novemlier. 
Growth  vigorous  and  foliage  very  long.  A 
few  seeds  arc  occasionally  found. 

Okamk  (Fig.  307).— Synonym:  Oblong  lliya- 


Fig.  367. 

kurne,  Mikado  of  early  importations.  The 
variety  received  for  years  under  this  name 
differs  in  shape  from  that  figured  by  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Bureau  of  Tokio.  For  Okame,  as 
wo  grow  it,  they  give  a  round  shaped  fruit; 
while  their  Shimo-shiradzu  may  prove  our 
Okume.  Oblong,  sometimes  broader  at  the 
apex  than  at  the  base — 2)4  by  3)4  inches  and 
slightly  ribbed.  Pale  orange-red;  average 
weight  seven  ounces.  Flesh  brown-red ;  edible 


when  still ‘sol  id.  Maturity  from  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  end  of  November.  Growth  rather 
dwarf;  very  prolific. 

Costata  (Fig.  368). — Received  from  France 


Fig.  308. 

under  that  name  and  quite  distinct  in  growth. 
Very  large,  oblong,  apex  variable;  sometimes 
very  acute,  and  again  quite  blunt;  aver¬ 
age  size  2)4  by  3 )4  inches,  and  weighs  five 
ounces  (specimen  outlined  was  grown  at  Beau¬ 
fort,  8.  C.,  and  weighed  13  ounces)  with  a  few 
ribs  starting  from  base  and  going  upward. 
Light  orange  or  yellowish,  according  to  soils. 
Keeps  late,  and  is  not  edible  until  November. 
Tree  an  upright  grower,  not  prolific.  Foliage 
very  large  aud  deep  dark  green. 

Ko-Tsuhu  (Fig.  309). — Synonym,  Yama- 


Fig.  369. 

tsuru-no-ko.  Small,  oblong,  with  sharp  apex, 
sometimes  slightly  necked  at  base,  calyx 
large;  bright  vermillion,  2  by  2)4  inches. 
Flesh  red,  rich  and  excellent  when  house-rip¬ 
ened.  Keeps  late  Very  prolific.  Trees  reg¬ 
ular  but  moderate  grower,  witn  oblong  seeds. 
Zenou  (Fig.  370). — Synonym,  Ziugi.  The 


Fig.  370 

smallest  of  the  list.  Nearly  globular,  deep 
red;  average  two  inches,  and  weighs  three 
ounces.  Flesh  quite  dark:  sometimes  of  a  ma¬ 
hogany  color;  very  sweet,  rich;  matures  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October.  Growth  rather 
dwarf;  very  prolific;  seeds  half  nu  inch  long; 
scarce. 

Goshiyo-Gaki  (Fig.  371). — Medium  size, 


Fig.  371, 

2)4  inches;  nearly  globular;  yellow.  Good 
quality,  matures  early.  Tree  of  rather  dwarf 
growth, 

Hachiya  (Fig.  372). — Oblong;  resembles 
Costata  in  shape  and  quality,  but  Somewhat 
different  in  growth.  Keeps  late.  Produces  a 
few  seeds  occasionally. 

Augusta,  Ga. 


YELLOWS  IN  THE  PEACH. 

Prefers  yellow  peaches;  its  appearance  in 
Canada;  its  ext retnely  contagious  nature; 
examples;  fruit  of  diseased  trees  in¬ 
nocuous;  official  inspectors  of  yellows;  the 
plague  “ runs  out";  its  antiquity. 

In  a  very  full  (wiper  on  the  yellows,  written 
for  the  Toronto  Globe  by  one  who  has  evi¬ 
dently  observed  aud  studied  this  pestilence  of 
the  pencil  orchard  very  closely,  it  is  stated 
that,  like  the  black-knot,  which  atfcnekB chiefly 
the  purple  plums  and  red  Morello  cherries, 
the  yellows  shows  a  preference  for  the  yellow 
sorts  of  peach,  rarely  attacking  the  whito- 
fleshod  sorts,  or  the  new  kinds  derived  from 
Hale’s  Early.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  made 
its  first  appearance  in  Canada  but  three  years 
ago,  and  already  not  a  single  orchard  in  Stam¬ 
ford  township  is  free  from  it.  It  was  not  re¬ 
cognized  ut  first.  The  peculiar  markings  and 
very  early  apparent  ripeness  excited  greut  ex¬ 
pectations,  aud  the  disease  was  distributed 
through  au  eager  demand  for  the  pits,  which 


JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS. 


PRES.  P.  .T.  BERCKMANS. 

(Concluded.) 

Varieties ;  descriptions ;  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature ;  correct  outlines. 

Like  all  other  cultivators  of  this  fruit  who 
have  imported  trees  from  Japan,  1  find  great 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature,  as  each  col¬ 
lection  coming  from  that  country  differs  as  to 
names  although  the  varieties  are  usually  the 
same.  Hence  the  same  name  is  often  found 
to  apply  to  several  varieties,  or  one  variety 
has  several  names.  In  the  illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  published  by  the  seed-raising  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  bureau  of  Mita,  To¬ 
kio,  Japan,  45  varieties  are  outlined  but  no 
descriptions  are  given.  As  many  varieties  are 
quite  similar  in  shape  and  size  and  we  have  no 
other  guide  than  these  drawings  to  help  us, 
very  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  existing 
confused  list  of  names.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  accurate  nomenclature, 
but  the  aim  has  been  to  arrive  at  this  as  nearly 
as  possible.  The  accompanying  cuts  give  the 
correct  shapes  of  the  varieties  as  grown  here 
duriug  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  drawings 
are  exactly  one  half  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
Hiyakome  (Figs.  301 — 362).  —  Synonyms: 


Fig.  302. 

a  few  shallow  corrugations  extending  half  way 
from  the  apex.  Average  diameter  three  inches, 
and  average  weight  ,  nine  ounces.  Specimens, 
however,  are  frequently  found  weighing  10 
ounces.  Flesh,  soft,  deep  orange;  very  sweet; 
ne.a  rly  al  ways  seedless.  Begins  to  mulure  at  the 
end  of  October  aud  can  be  kept  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  desirable  varieties  Growth  thrifty  and 
compact.  While  there  may  be  a  slight  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  varieties  given  above  as  its 
synonyms,  this  may  arise  from  difference  in 
locality  or  soil. 

Kurokumk  (Fig.  863), — Very^large, 'usually 


Fig.  863. 

flattened ;  average,  3)4  by  three  inches,  and 
weight  10  ounces;  extreme  weight,  13  ounces. 
Color  aud  quality  similar  to  Hiya-kume. 


Fig.  364. 

Round  or  slightly  oblong,  2)4  by  3  inches, 
slightly  ribbed,  orange-red,  average  weight, 
ft).;  ounces.  Exceedingly  prolific  and  must  be 
thinned  out.  Keeps  very  late,  quality  best. 
Moderate  and  compact  growth,  or  dwarf  if 
allowed  to  overbear  the  first  year  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Always  seedless.  Introduced  iu 
Frauce  by  Dr.  Maxell,  hence  its  first  name 
under  which  we  cultivated  it. 

Among  (Fig.  865).— Synonym:  Yemon. 


Island,  and  Massachusetts,  and  a  little  of 
Southern  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  the  Bartlett  stands  unrivaled.  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  them  are  grown,  njid  by 
cold  storage  their  season  is  prolonged  some 
time  into  the  fall.  Next  to  the  Bartlett  comes 


Fig.  372. 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  which  was  at  first  greatly 
objected  to  for  rotting  at  the  core,  but  now  t  hat 
this  is  obviated  without  detriment  to  quality 
oi-  color  by  early  picking,  it  is  growing  rapidly 
in  favor. 

Angoulcme  and  Anjou  are  two  standard 
autumn  pears  for  New  England,  being  far 
more  abundant  in  the  markets  than  any  others 
of  their  Season,  though,  singularly  enough,  a 
good  many  Vicars  also  find  a  market  at  the 
same  time.  Flemish  Beauty  has  been  very 
popular,  but  is  being  driven  from  cultivation 
by  its  tendency  to  crack  and  spot.  It  is 
thought  that  Mr.  Macomber’s  Flemish  Beauty 
seedling,  (which  he  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
call  “Dr.  Hoskins”)  will  bo  free  from  this 
defect.  Though  not  of  such  perfect  form,  be. 
ing  a  little  high-shouldered,  and  without  its 
red  cheek,  this  pear  is  quite  equal  to  its  parent 
in  size,  hardiness,  quality  and  productiveness, 
and  should  have  a  trial  where  that  no  longer 
succeeds. 

Bose  is  a  popular  pear  in  Southern  New 
England,  but  never  plenty.  Sheldon  is  plenty 
in  most  seasons,  but  not  particularly  popular, 
notwithstanding  its  good  quality.  Seckel  is 
quite  abundant,  and  sells  well,  its  high  quali¬ 
ty  being  appreciated,  yet  as  the  time  is  very 
brief  in  which  that  quality  exists,  most  of 
them  are  eaten  at  times  when  it  is  inferior  to 
other  pears 

In  the  more  northern  parts  of  New  England 
where  pears  are  grown,  local  varieties  of  mer¬ 
it  are  popular.  In  Maine  the  Fulton  is  quite 
plenty,  and  few  pears  arc  prettier,  better  or 
more  productive.  The  Goodale  and  Eastern 
Belle  are  also  popular  Maine  jears.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  Jackson,  and  in  Vermont  the 
Grand  Lsle,  both  excellent  pears  of  local  ori¬ 
gin,  are  quite  popular.  The  Onondaga  is  val¬ 
ued  iu  those  States  for  its  hardiness  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  the  Howell  is  also  consider¬ 
ably  planted.  Nearly  every  sort  of  pear  can 
be  found  in  thegordens  of  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  hut  very  few  of  them  are  known  to  the 
general  public.  Dana’s  Hovey,  Dearborn, 
Giffard,  Lawrence,  Furadlse  and  Hardy  are 
in  this  class,  much  admired,  but  rarely  seen. 

The  winter  pears  (of  which  Dana’s  Hovey  is 
ore  of  the  finest,  though  so  little  known)  most 
grown  in  New  England  are  the  Catiline— quite 
plenty  around  Boston,  though  so  very  poor— 
Easter  Beunc,  Columbia  (rarely  seen),  Doy¬ 
enne  D’Aleneon,  Josephine  of  Mnlines,  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  J’nsse  Colmar,  Pound  (for  cooking), 
and  Winter  Nelis.  Of  these  ouly  Winter 
Nelis  aud  Easter  Bourn:  are  to  ho  found  gen¬ 
erally  on  sale  for  eating.  The  Vicar,  though 
called  a  winter  pear,  does  not  last  beyond 
Thanksgiving,  as  a  rule.  The  Pound  used  to 
bo  very  abundant,  and  sold  well  as  a  stewing 
pear,  but  uow  it  is  not  easy  to  get. 


Fig.  361. 


Kumono-uye,  Pound,  Daidai-maru,  Tane- 
nasbi,  Seedless.  Usually  globular,  although 
in  some  specimens  the  apex  is  quite  sharp  (Fig. 
302).  Deep  orange  red,  nearly  smooth  or  with 
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were  offered  for  sale  and  readily  bought. 
Now  planters  are  shy  even  of  the  trees  offered 
for  sale,  for  they  find  that  young  trees,  how¬ 
ever  thrifty  and  handsome  in  appearance,  may 
have  the  poison  lurking  within  them  ready  to 
show,  like  small-pox  or  spotted  fever,  all 
over  the  tree  when  it  begins  to  fruit. 

Several  interesting  examples  of  the  exceeding¬ 
ly  infectious  nature  of  this  destructive  disease 
are  given,  and  it  seems  proved  that  it  can  bo 
communicated  through  the  tender  tissue  of 
the  rootlets  from  tree  to  tree,  for  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  see  a  ring  of  trees  ulfocted  around  one 
that  has  shown  it  first.  A  Grimsby  orehard- 
ist  tells  of  his  whiflle-tree  having  rubbed  some 
bark  off  the  stem  of  a  diseased  tree,  and  then 
struck  a  branch  of  a  healthy  tree.  Next  sea¬ 
son  that  branch  showed  signs  of  the  disease, 
the  whole  tree  soon  following.  Pruning,  or 
simple  scoring  is  well  known  to  inoculate 
from  tree  to  tree.  But  liees  and  other  insects 
probably  convey  the  contagion  in  the  pollen 
grains  which  adhere  to  them.  A  farmer  in 
Stamford  neglected  to  cut.  down  and  burn  one 
tree  seen  to  be  affected  in  bis  orehurd,  and  the 
next  year  200  trees  in  it.  were  diseased.  So 
great  a  dread  of  the  disease  prevails  that 
American  nurserymen  are  now  unable  to  sell 
any  peach  trees  in  Canada,  and  where  the  yel¬ 
lows  is  prevalent  people  fear  to  eat  the  prema¬ 
turely  ripened  fruit.  Yet  it  is  freely  eaten  else¬ 
where,  being  the  first  taste  of  the  season,  and 
no  serious  111  effects  are  known  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  beyoud  the  indigestion  that  attends 
the  eating  of  any  fruit  not  properly  ripe. 

Inspectors  of  the  yellows  are  now  appointed 
in  Canada  on  the  requisition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  auy  municipality,  or  of  any  live 
rate-payers  of  any  adjoining  one.  These  in¬ 
spectors  are  to  make  two  rounds  annually, 
visiting  all  the  peach  plantations  once  in  July 
15th  to  30th,  and  once  in  the  same  half  of 
August,.  A  mark  is  to  bo  put  on  any  diseased 
tree  found.  Tbo  trees  so  marked  must  be 
burned  within  a  reasonable  time.  This  is  not 
well  carried  out,  but  a  good  suggestion  made 
is  that  as  most  of  the  older  trees  were  killed 
by  last  winter’s  cold,  a  resolute  action  by  the 
united  tree  owners  of  a  whole  dist  rict  would 
stamp  out  the  fungus  effectually ;  and  with  the 
Knowledge  and  feeling  now  generally  prevail¬ 
ing  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  germs 
at  a  distance.  Like  other  epidemics,  this  plague 
seems  to  run  out  of  a  district  either  from  final 
lack  of  means  of  support,  or  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  soma  influences  of  weather,  climate, 
or  competition,  which  for  the  time  destroys  it. 
It  is  said  to  have  prevailed  about.  Philadelphia 
as  early  us  1700,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
carrying  havoc  through  Maryland  und  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Many  districts  can  tell  of  its  cessations 
and  reappearances,  each  usually  continuing 
for  som  i  years.  w. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 


Apples. — The  Yellow  Transparent  is  a  very 
great  acquisition  to  our  list  of  early  apples. 
The  trees  bear  beautiful,  good  fruit  abundant¬ 
ly  in  two  years  after  grafting  on  large  trees 
in  tbo  orchard.  Indeed,  the  fruit  ueods  thin 
ning  or  they  will  overbear,  and  young  trees  in 
nursery  rows  are  also  prolific.  Wealthy  is 
also  a  very  early  bearer  in  nursery  rows,  and 
iu  the  orchard  it  commences*  bearing  u  full 
crop  of  excellent  dark  crimson  fruit  ripening 
'about  the  last  of  summer.  Those  who  want 
apples  very  soon,  or  have  but  small  places  or 
gardens,  can  be  accommodated  with  these 
two  varieties,  to  which  tin*  Smokehouse  and 
Twenty  Ounce  may  be  added  for  early  bear¬ 
ing  in  autumn,  and  Smith’s  Cider  for  winter, 
although  this  is  not  of  first-class  quality; 
but  where  great  prolificness,  beauty  mid  bear¬ 
ing  when  quite  young,  are  desirable,  it  can  bo 
recommended. 

Chau  Apples.— Some 80  years  ago  1  planted 
30  Transcendent  Crabs  for  market,  but  have 
found  my  mistake.  They  ripen  too  early  for 
the  demand,  and  fall  oil'  the  tree  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  so  1  have  grafted  most  of  them 
over  with  winter  apples.  1  find  late-ripening 
sorts  best.  These  are  fit  for  sale  when  house¬ 
keepers  are  ready  to  use  them,  und  of  the 
many  varieties  I  have  fruited  I  prefer  the 
Hyslops.  They  are  very  showy,  dark  purple, 
and  hang  on  the  tree  till  wanted.  Their  great 
beauty  will  help  to  sell  them. 

Gooseberries. — l  have  fruited  the  Triumph 
for  two  years,  and  they  have  borne  full  crops 
of  large  size,  and  excellent  berries  exceeding 
so  far  the  Downing  und  Industry  in  produc¬ 
tiveness. 

Raspberries.— The  ltaneocas  and  Marl¬ 
boro  have  not  been  profitable  with  me,  nor 
has  either  come  up  to  my  expectations.  The 
Golden  Queen  is  u  tine  grower,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  on  improvement  on  the  Caroline;  but 
it  is  much  inferior  to  the  Outhbert  iu  flavor 
and  firmness,  and  1  cannot  si  si  why,  except 
for  a  novelty,  auy  ouo  would  plant  it  or  the 
Caroline,  or  any  yellow  variety,  as  the  color 
is  not  popular. 


Quinces. — Neither  do  I  believe  in  the 
Champion  Quince,  especially  in  this  latitude. 
Great  are  their  keeping  qualities,  for  they 
will  stay  till  winter  before  they  ripen — long 
nfter  they  are  wanted  for  use,  for  there  is  a 
season  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son  they  are  not  wanted. 

Grapes. — The  Cottage  is  the  first  to  ripen 
and,  of  course,  the  first  gone.  Hardy,  sweet 
and  prolific,  Brighton  is  the  best,  but  it  is  an 
uncertain  bearer  and  quite  liable  to  mildew — 
its  only  fault.  My  Norfolk,  Jefferson  and 
Empire  State  were  killed  to  the  ground,  but 
they  are  fine  growers.  The  Pocklington  vines 
have  not  made  a  good  growth,  and  probably 
this  variety  is  no  letter  than  many  of  tho 
light  kinds.  When  the  Martha  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  I  was  told,  “You  want  Martha,”  and  I 
believed  it.  Mine  grow  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
office,  which  may  improve  the  quality,  but 
certainly  it  is  an  excellent  grape,  and  when 
the  fruit  hangs  on  till  late  in  the  season  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  they  are  delicious,  and  there 
is  no  foxiness  then.  The  Worden  still  holds 
its  own.  Although  not  ripe  as  soon  as  the 
Cottage,  its  large  size  and  sweet,  melting  tex¬ 
ture  will  make  it  always  prized,  and  ‘better, 
no  doubt,  than  many  scores  of  new  sorts  high 
in  price,  but  of  uncertain  quality.  Where 
tho  Catawba  succeeds  it  is  the  best,  but  not  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  Rogers’s  Hy¬ 
brids  with  me  have  generally  failed  of  contin¬ 
uous  ripening,  hut  where  the  season  is  long 
enough  to  ripen  them,  or  the  situation  is  favor- 
uble,  they,  especially  the  Salem,  are  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  list  of  varieties.  The 
Niagara  ripens  late  here,  but  I  have  not  tested 
it  long  enough  to  give  an  opinion  yet.  Con¬ 
cord,  however,  is  yet  the  grape  for  the  mil¬ 
lion.  ISAAC  HICKS. 

Queens  Co. ,  L.  I. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  Mm  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  In  not  answered  In 
our  advertlslnt;  columns.  A*k  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PEAR  BLIOUT  BEETLE. 

“Several,"  Salisbury,  Pa. — What  are  the 
insects  samples  of  which  are  inclosed?  They 
killed  all  the  buds  on  a  Seckel  pear  tree.  Will 
the  tree  die  or  will  it  start  dormant  buds  next 
spring! 

ANSWERED  BY  C.  P.  GILLETTE. 

The  insects  were  badly  crushed  iu  the  mail, 
but  from  what  is  left  of  them  and  the  twig  in¬ 
closed,  1  think  your  trees  are  infested  by  the 
Pear-blight  Beetle,  (Xyleboms  pyri.).  The 
presence  of  the  beetle  is  first,  noticed  by  tbo 
blighted  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit 
and  the  discoloration  of  the  bark.  This  ap¬ 
pearance  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  fire- 
blight,  a  disease  due  to  a  fungus.  If  tho 
blight  is  the  work  of  this  little  beetle,  small 
piu-hole-like  perforations  will  be  seen  near 
the  bud.  This  little  beetle,  which  is  about 
oue-teutli  of  an  inch  in  length,  lays  its  eggs  at 
the  base  of  the  buds;  the  minute  grubs  food 
on  the  inner  bark  and  sap-wood  and  so  girdle 
the  twigs  as  to  cause  them  to  die.  It  is  not 
true,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  tins 
beetle  attacks  only  unhealthy  or  dying  trees; 
for  they  work  upon  the  most  thrifty  as  well. 
Neither  is  the  work  of  the  Insect  confined  to 
the  pear;  for  it  occasionally  attacks  apples, 
apricots  and  plums.  Remedy:  cut  off  the 
twigs  as  soon  as  tile  blight  apjiears  and  burn 
them.  It  is  bal’d  to  tell  whether  the  trees  will 
live  or  not.  If  the  buds  are  all  destroyed,  the 
the  trees  will  probably  not  survive. 

MAKING  A  LAWN,  ETC. 

F.  L.  N.,  Fair  Haven ,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  can  a 
good  lawn  be  made  in  the  country?  What 
and  how  much  seed  should  be  used?  2,  Can 
the  RURAL  publish  a  plan  of  a  couveuieut 
farmhouse  costing  from  $1,500  to  #1,800? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  best  to  plow  the  land  in  the 
spring  and  harrow  it,  killiug  all  weeds  by  cul¬ 
tivation  as  they  appear.  Plow  again  in  late 
August  and  harrow  until  of  the  grade  desired. 
Sow  Blue  Grass  and  Red  Top  September  1, 
about  1 1  .j  bushel  of  each,  or  more  if  you  like. 
If  tho  land  is  uot  rich,  a  heavy  dressiug  of 
immure  should  be  plowed  under  at  first — not 
less  than  80  tous  to  the  acre.  In  tho  spring 
tho  lawn  should  lie  rolled  as  needed.  This  is, 
as  we  believe,  the  best  in  the  end,  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  of  making  a  first-rate  lawn.  You 
may  plow  the  land  and  harrow  it  now  and 
sow,  but  this  would  insure  a  weedy  lawn.  2. 
We  have  presented  many  such  buildings  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 


IPOMA5A  BONA-NOX. 

S.  A.  B.,  Edwardsville,  III. — Is  Ipomsea 
noctiphiton  a  perennial?  Is  it  hardy  enough 
to  be  left  out  during  winter  without  any 
mulch? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  a  tender  perennial  vine — the 
proper  name  of  which  is  Ipomcea  bona-nox. 
Started  in  the  house  in  winter, it  may  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  ground  when  there  is  no 
longer  danger  of  frosts.  It  will  make  a  pro¬ 
digious  growth.  Its  (lowers  open  in  the  even¬ 
ing  just  before  dark,  remaining  open  all  night 
and  a  part  of  the  next  morning  if  cloudy. 
The  flowers  have  tubes  three  inches  long,  the 
corolla  being  white,  round  and  about  four 
inccs  in  diameter,  fragrant  withal.  It  is  a 
grand  old  vine. 

DUROO  JERSEY  HOGS, 

J.  H.  B.,  Jr.,  Hamlin ,  Kan. — Are  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Red  hogs  a  valuable  breed?  Are  they 
nearer  cholera-proof  than  the  Poland-Chiua? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  Jersey  Red,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  Duroe-Jersey  hogs  are  quite  a 
valuable  breed.  They  are  robust,  good  feed¬ 
ers,  making  a  good  quality  of  meat,  at  a  mod¬ 
erately  early  age,  with  bones  stout  enough  to 
carry  them  about  under  a  fair  load  of  flesh, 
and  with  less  tendency  to  ruu  to  excessive  fat 
than  some  other  breeds.  They  are  of  recent 
origin,  and  it  is  therefore  claimed  that  they 
possess  a  stronger  constitution  than  some  old¬ 
er  breeds,  whoso  constitution  has  been  enfee¬ 
bled  too  much  by  close  in-breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  too  much  for  fat  and  early  maturity. 
This  is  one  of  the  charges  alleged  against  tho 
Poland-Chinas  by  the  Duroe-Jersey  men,  and 
probably  there  is  something  iu  it:  but  tho  fact 
that  the  Poland-Chinas  are  still  much  more 
extensively  popular  than  the  Duroc -Jerseys 
even  iu  sections  where  both  are  well  known 
goes  to  prove  that  the  hog-raising  public  do  not 
put  much  faith  in  the  charge,  or  else  see  in  the 
Poland-Chiua  counterbalancing  advantages. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  S.  P.,  Bourbon,  Ind. — What  fertilizer 
would  be  best  to  push  to  vigorous  gi  owth  ap¬ 
ple,  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees  in  nursery 
rows  on  n  stiff  clay  soil  and  subsoil.  How 
much  should  be  used  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — As  u  guess,  wo  would  mention  (500 
pounds  of  raw  bone  flour  and  400  pounds  of 
kainit,  per  acre. 

O.  P.  B. ,  Washington  Co.,  Va. — What  is 
the  best  fertilizer  for  a  sandy  loam,  with 
heavy  clay  subsoil  ? 

Ans. — Tho  fertilizer  should  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  per  cent,  of  the  constituents  named  or 
in  that  proportion  relatively  :  Ammonia,  six 
per  cent. ;  phosphoric,  acid,  seven  per  cent. ; 
potash,  six  per  cent. 

*4.  G.,  Augusta,  Ga. — What  is  the  wheat  a 
specimen  of  which  is  inclosed  ? 

Ans. — This  is  the  Seven-headed,  Egyptian 
or  Eldorado  wheat,  valuable  only  as  a  spring 
variety,  and  that  only  in  certain  favored 
localities  of  the  Northwest. 

W.  L.  .4.,  Hushing ,  O. — Where  is  Professor 
Gulley’s  book  published  ? 

Ans. — By  Professor  F.  A.  Gulley,  A.  &  M. 
College,  Oktibbeha  Co.,  Miss. 

W.  M.  K.,  Anacostia,  D.  C. — Should  one- 
year-old  or  two-year-old  vines  be  planted  this 
fall  for  an  arbor  ? 

Ans. — We  should  choose  two-year  vines. 

J.  S.,  Ashley,  Utah. — The  plant  is  a  species 
of  Cuscuta,  Dodder,  but  it  was  so  covered 
with  mold  that  wo  cannot  give  its  specific 
name.  Cultivation  of  the  land  before  it  seeds 
is  tho  only  remedy. 

DISCUSSION. 

R.  M.  L.,  Xenia,  Ohio. — “It  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sert  that  not  one  farmer  in  ten,  the  country 
over, would  cast  a  ballot  for  the  bill  to  create  a 
new  Cabinet  officer  to  bo  known  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,”  suys  a  late  Rural,  quoting 
from  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Is  this  true? 
What  grounds  has  the  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Press  for  supjiosing  it  is  true?  During  a 
number  of  years  past  I  have  seen  a  multitude 
of  reports  of  conventions  of  farmers,  pure  and 
simple,  of  professors  of  agriculture  in  our 
agricultural  colleges,  of  agricultural  chemists, 
of  stockmen  and  llock-masters  and  others 
prominent  in  agricultural  matters  or  represen¬ 
tatives  of  agricultural  interests,  and  in  four 
out  of  live  of  them,  the  subject  of  making  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Cab¬ 
inet  officer  was  discussed,  and  I  canuot  re¬ 
member  one  instance  in  which  the  proposition 
did  not  meet  with  hearty  indorsement.  The 
men  who  composed  these  various  meetings  or 
conventions  were  either  practical  farmers 
themselves  or  they  were  in  constant  contact 
with  practical  farmers  of  the  various  sections 
where  they  dwelt,  and  knew  their  sentiments 
on  this  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  agri¬ 
culture,  yet  every  convention  declared  it  to 
be  the  wish  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 


bo  raised  to  the  level  of  the  other  Departments 
of  the  Government.  Did  they  mistake  or  mis¬ 
represent  the  sentiments  of  the.  farmers  of 
their  sections?  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
they  did,  except  the  unsupported  assertion  of 
the  editor  of  one  department  of  a  large  c:ty 
paper,  containing  a  few  columns  of  agricul¬ 
tural  matter  once  a  week  ?  Remember,  every 
section  of  tho  country  has  been  represented  in 
such  conventions,  from  the  cotton  planters  of 
the  Gulf  to  the  wheat  growers  of  Dakota, 
from  the  stockmen  of  the  Plains  to  the  flock- 
masters  of  Vermont,  and  all  have  been  loud- 
spoken  in  their  indorsement  of  the  proposed 
measure.  I  do  not  care  to  advocate  it  here,  or 
indeed,  elsewhere  ;  but  I  think  it  hardly  fair 
to  use  the  above  quotation  as  representing  the 
sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  comment,  iu  the  face  of  such 
a  unanimous  expression  of  the  real  feelings 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country  by  those  who 
represent  them  more  truly  than  the  ex¬ 
cellent  agricultural  editor  of  tbo  weekly  agri¬ 
cultural  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
Whenever  any  measure,  State  or  National, 
for  the  advancement  or  benefit  of  any  other 
industry  than  agriculture  is  advocated  in  the 
press  or  before  tho  State  or  National  Legisla¬ 
tures,  others  may  object  to  it  on  tho  ground 
of  economy,  but  not  one  word  of  protest  is 
ever  seen  or  heard  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  may  be  benefited  by  it.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  is  any  measure.  State  or  National,  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  benefit  of  any  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  than  there  are  always  farmers,  or 
would-be  farmers,  or  would-be  representa¬ 
tives  of  farmers,  who  vociferously  declaim 
against  it;  in  nine  cases  out  often  chiefly  on 
tho  ground  of  State  or  National  economy. 
Either  the  measure  is  worthless  for  farmers, 
and,  therefore,  not  a  cent  should  be  speut  on 
it;  or  it  is  likely  to  be  of  less  value  than  is 
claimed  and,  therefore,  it  should  be  dropped 
altogether;  or  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
it  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  the  outlay  that 
may  be  required  to  carry  it  out,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  should  not  be  supported;  or  the  udvo- 
cacy  of  it  may  lessen  tho  force  of  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  other  contemplated  measures,  or — 
well,  these  men  are  never  at  a  loss  Tor  a  reason 
for  protesting.  Of  course,  the  experience  of 
ages  leads  one  to  expect  opposition  from  other 
quarters  to  the  outlay  of  money  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  agriculture;  that  has  always  been  the 
case  and  always  will  be;  but  why  should 
farmers  themselves— or  a  small,  but  loud¬ 
mouthed  faction  of  them — oppose  such  expen¬ 
diture?  No  other  business  is  taxed  so  heavily 
as  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  other  indus¬ 
tries,  and  any  amount  likely  to  be  laid  out  for 
its  at!  vantage  by  the  National  Government  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  it  pays  for^the  benefit 
of  other  industries,  most  of  which  ela.nor 
against  any  special  outlay  for  its  advantage. 
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AN  ILLINOIS  FARMER  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

All  crops  can  be  raised,  by  irrigation  except 
Indian  corn;  land  monopoly;  harvesting 
on  grain  ranches-,  market  gardening  a 
Chinese  specialty,  great  variations  of  cli¬ 
mate.  and  condition  in  so  large,  a  State; 
old-timers;  utilizing  m inert ’  ditches;  cost  of 
irrigation;  the  foot-hills  for  health;  rain¬ 
fall:  vineyards  and  orchards:  white  labor 
thriftless  and  uncertain:  Chinese  labor 
a  necessary  evil;  the  land  boom. 

AUBURN,  Placer  Co.,  CaJ.,  Sept.  11.— I  came 
to  this  State  early  iu  the  spring  to  purchase  a 
fruit  farm.  Before  finally  settling  down  I 
wandered  over  tho  State  considerably,  and 
found  most  people  were  pleased  to  live  here, 
but  the  universal  testimony  was  that  it  takes 
a  year  or  two  to  learn  to  be  in  love  with  the 
State.  Of  course,  I  don't  refer  to  those  excur¬ 
sionists  who  come  and  go  at  a  certain  season, 
but  to  those  who  come  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  and  try  to  make  a  living.  We  can 
raise  almost  everything  iu  California  with  ir¬ 
rigation,  except  Indian  corn.  That  can  be 
grown  iu  the  rich  river  bottoms,  and  is  grown 
to  a  limited  extent;  but  tho  grade  is  low.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  broom  corn.  No  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  is  raised,  except  iu  the  mountains, 
where  it  doesn’t  dry  out.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  can  be  grown  without  irrigation,  and 
they  are:  the  main  crops  in  the  great  Sacra¬ 
mento  V alley.  They  are  grown  for  grain  and 
huy.  Most  of  the  best  lands  of  the  valleys  are 
held  by  the  rich,  and  they  came  iu  possession 
of  them  by  grants  from  tin*  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment,  before  we  had  control.  One  grunt  of 
40,000  acres  of  choice  land,  joining  Sacramen¬ 
to  on  the  cost,  is  owned  by  Colonel  Higgins, 
now  East  trotting  his  horses.  There  are  no 
improvements  on  it  except  his  own  dwelling 
and  a  few  cabins  scattered  here  and  there.  A 
great  many  farms  of  tho  best  lauds,  from 
5,000  to  40,000  acres,  are  a  curse  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  owners  hire  a  few  men  and  raise 
grain.  One  man  will  drive  eight  to  ten  horses 
and  manage  a  gang  of  four  plows,  sleep  in  his 
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blanket  at  night  in  the  barn,  shod  or  straw 
pile,  auil  work  early  and  late.  The  laborer  on 
ranches  works  harder  and  fares  much,  worse 
than  East.  When  it  comes  to  the  harvesting, 
they  now  have  a  combined  harvester  and 
thrasher.  ( )no  man  drives  from  is  to  20  horses 
abreast;  one  guides  the  machine;  one  llils  the 
sacks;  one  sews  them,  and  they  are  then 
dumped.  Thus  four  mou  cut  und  thrash  30  to 
40  acres  per  day  and  leave  the  grain  in  sacks, 
so  you  seethe  possibilities  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale,  with  few  hands.  1  hey  raise  crops 
in  alternate  years,  because  they  have  to  sum¬ 
mer-fallow.  Most  valley  fanners  buy  nearly 
everything  they  eat.  In  speaking  of  harvest¬ 
ing,  a  great  many  have  regular  headers.  This 
new  combined  machine  has  uot  been  long  in¬ 
troduced,  but  is  growing  into  favor.  I  urn 
now  speaking  of  the  big  grain  ranchos.  After 
harvest  they  harrow  the  stubble  and  when  it 
rains  lots  of  volunteer  grain  comes  up,  and 
they  gru/.e  that  during  the  winter.  When 
spring  comes  some  take  their  ’cattle  up  into 
the  mountains,  where  gross  is  plenty  after  the 
snow  goes  off.  By  the  way,  a  great  share  of 
California  is  piled  up  badly,  but  it  is  much 
better  for  grazing  than  the  Colorado  moun¬ 
tains. 

Gardening  in  the  valleys  is  a  specialty  as 
much  as  grain  raising.  Next  to  the  river 
where  it  is  low  and  water  is  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  vegetables  are  raised.  Most  of  all 
kinds  of  work  is  done  by  the  Chinese,  lie- 
cause  they  can  live  in  these  malarious 
localities.  Some  boss  Chinaman  hires  the 
land,  sometimes  paying  $15  per  acre  rent: 
and  in  one  place  I  know  that  as  much  as  $30 
per  acre  is  paid  ns  rent  for  an  extra  rich 
piece  of  Ixittom  laud.  They  will  grow  crops 
the  your  round  on  such  warm  Ixittom  land, 
take  their  loads  and  go  back  15  and  20  miles 
into  the  country,  where  people  have  no 
chance  of  irrigation,  and  sell  them.  Those 
back  places  can  raise  some  few  things  in  win¬ 
ter.  I  am  speaking  of  the  section  where  irri¬ 
gation  does  not  exist.  California  is  such  a 
lorge  Btate  the  variation  from  uorth  to  south, 
and  the  changes  from  sea  coast  to  valleys,  nud 
then  to  the  foot-hills  and  mountains,  are  very 
great.  Bo  when  one  is  writing  about,  one  sec¬ 
tion,  ho  is  stating  what  is  not  true  in  another. 
We  are  living  in  the  foot-hills,  ubout35  miles 
east  of  Baoramento.  It  used  to  be  a  great 
mining  section.  All  the  raviuos  have  been 
dug  iu)d  washed  out.  A  few  miles  from  here 
was  the  Butter  saw-mill,  where  they  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  yellow  stuff.  1  have  passed  over 
the  sites  of  several  ex-mining  towns  that  once 
flourished ;  but  a  few  old  stone  fire-places  are 
all  that  is  left.  Old-timers  will  tell  of  the  fab¬ 
ulous  sums  taken  out  of  this  gulch  aud  that 
ravine,  etc.,  etc.,  but  most  of  those  who  used 
to  handle  thousands  are  poor  now,  aud  there 
are  many  of  them  working  over  some  old  dirt 
to  get  a  little  to  keep  them  alive. 

Old  timers  hate  to  till  the  soil.  The  many 
ditches  that  wore  dug.  to  sell  water  to  miners 
for  washing  out  gold,  at  one  dollar  an  inch 
for  the  water,  now  that  mining  is  done — ex¬ 
cept  that  of  quartz — are  being  utilizixl  for 
farming  and  fruit  purposes.  That  circum¬ 
stance  has  brought  this  portion  of  the  foot¬ 
hills  into  cultivation,  whereas  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  big  ditches  cut.  in  the  mining 
times,  this  region  would  now  be  only  grazing 
land.  We  pay  25  cents  per  inch  for  water  for 
irrigation.  At  some  places  in  the  State  it  is 
cheaper  ;  in  some  dearer.  The  great  bottom 
vulley  where  Fresno  is,  was  once  almost  an 
arid  waste,  but  the  system  of  irrigation  was 
resorted  to  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  being  a 
level  country,  the  subsoil  is  full  of  water,  and 
they  have  no  tdry  cellars  in  a  town  where  it 
was  difficult  to  dig  for  water.  The  winter 
rainfall  there  is  only  about  eight  to  10  inches; 
here  it  is  ubout  25  to  35  ;  up  to  Redding  and 
Red  Bluff  it  is  from  75  to  30.  They  can  grow 
immense  crops  in  the  great  valleys  below 
Sacramento  where  they  irrigate ;  but  the 
country  is  very  malarious.  North  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  the  system  of  irrigation  1ms  not  been 
established  as  yet. 

We,  in  the  foot-hills,  foel  we  are  in  the 
healthiest  portion  of  the  Btate.  We  are  two 
miles  in  the  country  from  Auburn,  Placer 
County,  and  this  town  of  Auburn  is  a  great 
health  rewort,  and  only  for  its  climate,  [for 
there  is  nothing  else — no  springs  or  scenery  or 
anything  else  to  attract  people  but  the  air. 
Folks  from  the  sea  coast,  that  are  asthmatic 
or  weak- lunged,  come  to  Auburn.  I  have 
lost  20  pounds,  but  1  feel  the  stronger  for 
it.  Working  out  in  the  sun  does  not  have 
the  debilitating  cirect  it  does  East.  My  sou 
and  myself  have  worked  hard  und  feel  good  ; 
our  appetite  is  good,  and  I  nm  freer  from 
rheumatism  than  J  have  been  for  years.  Wo 
are  now  harvesting  our  grapes.  We  have  the 
Muscat,  Flaming  Tokay,  Rose  Peru,  seedless 
Sultanas,  and  a  few  Isabellas.  We  have  a 
now  vineyard  that  will  commence  bearing 
next  year,  but  it  will  take  two  or  three  years 
more  to  get  it  in  full  bearing. 


This  is  a  great  country  for  olives.  Wo  shall 
start  an  olive  orchard  this  season.  We 
shall  set  out  prunes,  Bartlett  pears,  olives 
and  grapes;  these  will  constitute  the  main 
varieties  of  our  new  orchard.  Our  old  is 
prunes,  plums,  pears,  apples,  nectarines, 
peaches,  quinces  and  apricots.  A  great  many 
are  starting  orange  groves  or  orchards  here. 
I  don't  think  we  shall.  I  did  not  mention  one 
of  the  main  fruits  of  the  country,  and  that  is, 
cherries.  They  grow  to  perfection  and  are 
profitable.  The  future  of  ttie  fruit  business  is 
hard  to  tell.  California  lias  comparatively 
a  small  population  to  feed;  our  outlet  is  East. 
The  labor  question  is  a  great  one  in  the  future 
development  in  this  Btat--.  The  old-timers 
have  to  lie  left  Out  except  for  mining  pur¬ 
poses,  and  a  good. deal  of  Unit  is  being  done 
higher  up  than  we  are.  The  common  labor 
era  through  the  country  arc  content  to  earn 
a  few  dollars  and  then  blow  it  out  and  earn 
some  more.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this,  but  the  unsteadiness  of  white  labor  is 
such  that  people  opposed  to  Chinese  have  to 
hire  them  to  insure  work  being  done.  The 
fruit  crop  comes  on  with  a  rush  at  the 
same  time  as  hop  picking.  There  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  help  this  fall.  The  demand  for 
work  is  not  steady  here,  so  for  many  months 
few  hands  are  used.  One  big  man  advertised 
in  Sacruruonto  for  white  help  to  pick  hops;  no 
Chinese  need  apply.  He  got  a  few  hands  and 
paid  them  on  Saturday;  on  Monday  morning 
he  was  out  of  help;  they  had  not  got  sobered 
off.  He  went  to  town  and  got  Chinese  because 
they  work  steadily.  But  the  effect  of  the 
Chinese  labor  on  the  country  is  like  that  of  the 
darkey  iu  the  Bouth,  so  niati3’  think  labor  is 
dishonorable  because  the  Chinese  are  the 
workers.  It'  the  Celestials  livo  in  town,  it  is  in 
cheap  boarding  houses,  ail  in  a  huddle.  They 
never  improve  a  place,  and  it  hurts  any  part 
of  a  town  they  get  a  hold  in.  What  t  hey  earn 
is  not  used  in  improving  or  building  up  the 
country.  If  immigrants  from  other  nations 
get  work,  all  they  earn  goes  to  the  gener¬ 
al  good.  Chinese  are  different;  they  have 
Chinese  stores;  the  rice,  tea,  tobacco  and 
whiskey  they  use  are  all  from  China.  They 
send  their  money  back  and,  so  far  as  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  place  is  concerned, 
they  are  no  good.  But  us  laborers,  they  are 
necessary  here  at  present.  But  if  they  are 
the  only  help  it  will  result  iu  building  up  an 
aristocratic,  non-working  class  of  those  that 
hire  and  poor  but  proud  white  trash;  and 
the  earnings  of  the  country  will  leave  it  in¬ 
stead  of  building  it  up.  A  good  deal  can  be 
said  on  the  labor  question.  The  Chinese  are 
a  necessary  evil  at  present.  If  they  never  had 
Come  here,  I  think  the  Btutc  would  have  been 
richer.  As  it  is,  they  have  been  a  drain. 

As  large  as  the  State  is,  the  people  do 
not  raise  what  meat  they  consume,  neither 
pork  nor  beef;  butter,  cheese  nor  eggs.  For 
stock  purposes  an  acre  of  Illinois  land  is  worth 
several  acres  here.  They  talk  hero  as  they 
did  South:  “We  don’t  have  to  feed  winters;” 
but  it  is  burd  to  raise  the  stuff  to  feed.  1  have 
seen  fields  where  the  grain  was  cut  for  hay, 
and  cattle  were  turned  in  on  the  stubble,  and 
they  ate  everything  up,  so  that  the  field 
looked  like  a  summer- fallow.  The  average 
butter  is  good,  for  we  huve  cool  uights.  A 
great,  many  places  are  having  a  boom,  and  all 
are  trying  to  get  one  up.  A  pamphlet  about 
our  county  has  been  gotten  iqi  by  the  rnil- 
roiul  and  real  estate  speculators.  The  facts 
they  tall  are  so  represented  that  it  looks  more 
inviting  to  u  tenderfoot  than  it  does  to  nn  old 
settler.  A  man  has  to  work  hard  und  prac¬ 
tice'  economy  here,  as  elsewhere.  The  average 
ranchman  here  does  uot  huve  as  great  a  vari¬ 
ety  to  live  on  as  oue  iu  Illinois.  But.  their  cli¬ 
mate  is  their  beast,  and  most  people  enjoy  It.. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  uot  advise  any  one  to 
leave  Illinois  for  this  Btate,  unless  he  wanted 
climate,  or  is  a  real  estate  speculator,  or  a 
mechanic  that  would  strike  a  booming  town 
where  he  could  get  Jots  of  work.  [The  above 
interesting  and  instructive  letter  was  written 
to  our  correspondent  B.  F.  Johnson,  of  Illinois, 
who  kindly  sent  it  to  us  for  publication.— Eds.] 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Arizona, 

Pucrnix,  Maricopa  Co.,  Sept,  15.— The  Balt 
River  Valley,of  which  Phoenix  is  the  commer¬ 
cial  center,  is  preeminently  adapted  to  fruit 
growing— t.o  growiug  nil  the  semi-tropic  and 
citrous  friuts  for  which  Southern  California 
has  so  long  been  famous,  Everything  that  is 
grown  here  is  grown  wholly  by  irrigation,  for 
this  Is  a  desert  country  except  where  the 
•laud  of  man  has  turned  the  life-giving  waters 
upon  the  land,  and  transformed  the  once  arid 
waste  into  the  loveliest  of  green  fields,  bloom¬ 
ing  orchards,  and  fruitful  gardens.  We  have 
also  a  climate-  unsurpassed  even  by  that  of 
California’s  most  favored  vales,  for  the  inva¬ 
lid,  fur  all  those  with  week  lungs  or  sore 
tin-oats.  Come,  then,  ye  heultli  seekers!  Come 
ye  homo  seekers  !  Come  ye  investment  seek¬ 


ers,  and  at  the  Territorial  Pair  of  Arizona  be 
eye-witnesses  of  what  this  favored  land  basal- 
ready  accomplished  in  the  production  of 
grain  aud  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards  and 
gardens.  Droughts  may  come  und  droughts 
may  go,  but  here  the  harvest  time  is  sure  to 
be  abundant.  Collie,  friends,  to  our  Fair  the 
third  week  In  October,  and  sec  what  Arizona 
can  show  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  grown  upon 
the  same  lauds  where  the  Aztecs  farmed  by 
irrigation  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Any  one  de¬ 
sirous  of  information  may  address  G-.  W.  F. 
Johnson  Secretary,  Arizona  Industrial  Expo¬ 
sition,  Phoenix,  Maricopa  Co.,  Arizona. 

F.  S  G. 

Canada. 

East  Asbiniboia,  N.  W.  T.,  Sept.  18. — 1 The 
crops  are  nearly  all  saved  and  are  fairly  good. 
Wheat,  eats  and  barley  are  about  all  that  are 
raised  here  yet.  The  country  is  quite  uow, 
having  been  settled  only  about  live  years,  so 
that  I  have  no  idea  of  the  acreage  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  far  west  part  of  our  Dominion. 
Gardens  have  dene  well  this  season,  and  wild 
fruits,  such  as  saskatoons,  wild  cherries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries  nud  raspberries,  were  quite 
plentiful.  There  is.  as  yet,  very  little  culti¬ 
vated  fiuit,  but  1  think  all  kinds  of  small  fruits 
will  do  very  well. 

Dakota. 

Gallatin,  Griggs  Co.,  Sept.  IK. — In  some 
localities  wheat  yields  from  25  to  30  bushels 
per  acre  and  in  other  places  where  the  grain 
was  struck  by  the  June  frost  and  hail  the  yield 
is  from  five  to  10  bushels  per  aero.  We  had  a 
frost  on  the  23d  of  Juno  that  cut  everything. 
The  out  yield  is  iu  some  parts  very  good  and 
in  some  only  five  bushels  per  acre.  Contis 
but  little  ruined  in  this  country,  but  what  is 
raised  this  year  is  good.  Parley  a  good  crop. 
Hay  good;  no  tamo  hay  raised  here  to  speak 
of,  all  wild  hay,  but  better  than  tame  hay  for 
feeding  stock.  Potatoes,  a  splendid  crop,  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
All  kinds  of  garden  stuff  plenty  this  year.  We 
raised  a  cantaloupe  from  the  seed  sent  from 
the  Bubal  last  year,  that  weighed  111  pounds. 
It  was  a  beauty.  There  was  a  large  crop  of 
wild  hops  this  year.  No  fruit  to  speak  of, 
mostly  all  killed  by  the  June  frost.  Peas 
grow  well  in  this  country  and  are  never 

buggy.  L.  L. 

Indiana. 

Rockville  Take  Co.,  Sept.  28. — Early  crops 
very  good.  No  fruit  this  year.  Potatoes  where 
planted  early  very  good.  A  large  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  and  looks  well.  A.  c.  b. 

Nkh  York. 

ORIENT,  Suffolk  Co  ,  L.  L,  Sept.  18  — Farm¬ 
ers  here,  as  a  rule,  till  their  laud  in  the  samo 
old  way  iu  which  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  tilled  it  before  them,  knowing  and 
caring  For  no  other  or  better  way,  so  that 
many  of  them  were  startled  by  my  progres¬ 
sive  ideas  of  farming  as  a  business  to  be  car. 
ried  on  in  the  samo  way  as  any  other  business. 
This  farm  contains  about  50  acres  of  tillable 
land,  naturally  easily  affected  by  drought,  as 
the  soil  is  largely  a  gravelly  loam.  This  ten¬ 
dency  has,  however,  been  largely  overcome 
by  the  liberal  use  of  manures.  One  hundred 
dollars  [>er  acre  are  spent  yearly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  alone.  The  fertilizers  used  consist  chiefly 
of  city  manure  and  fish  scrap,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  application  of  artificial  lertilizers.  Ex¬ 
cept  on  about  six  acres,  two  crops  are  grown 
yearly.  Many  Rural  readers  who  believe  in 
the  tradition*  of  the  past,  will  be  apt  to  shake 
their  heads  upon  beariug  of  a  rotation  where 
grass  and  gram,  with  the  exception  of  millet, 
do  not  find  a  place.  The  following  is  t  in-  usual 
rotation:  first  year,  onions,  with  late  carrots 
sown  between  the  rows.  The  yield  is,  onions, 
about  800  bushels  and  carrots  about  1,0<)0 
bushels  per  acre.  Next  season  come  Early 
Wakefield  cabbages,  with  corn  as  an  after 
croji,  followed  the  next  season  by  early  pota¬ 
toes  and  beans  or  millet.  The  working  force 
numbers  from  1 1  hands  iu  the  busy  season  in 
Juno  und  July,  to  id  or  12  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  No  stuck  is  kept  on  the  place  except 
that  necessary  for  its  proper  working.  There 
is  no  specialty,  but  the  same  routine  of  crop 
is  kept  up  year  after  year,  no  matter  what 
the  ju  ice  may  be.  Another  condition  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  that  all  seeds  for  farm  use  are,  where 
possible,  grown  upon  the  farm,  As  to  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  style  of  farming 
— the  financial  one — 1  muy  say  that  outside 
of  Wall  Street,  where  fortunes  are  gained  or 
lost  in  uu  hour,  1  know  of  no  sale  investment 
that  is  paying  anything  like  the  percentage  of 
this  one.  Let  me  say  in  conclusion  to  Rural 
readers  that  iu  farming,  as  in  every  other  line 
of  business,  “brains”  will  tell,  and  that  there 
is  always  “room  at  the  top.”  u.  K.  p. 

Ohio. 

Rkllefontaink,  Logan  Co.,  Sept.  20.— The 
season  hero  is  still  very  dry.  We  have  not 
had  a  soaking  rain  since  spring ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  we  have  u  fair  crop  of  corn,  which 
is  nearly  all  in  shock  und  most  of  the  ground 
has  been  seeded — an  unusual  thing  soearly  in 
the  season.  The  corn  will  make  three-fourths 


of  a  crop.  Potatoes  aud  many  vegetabb  s  are 
almost  a  failure.  Potatoes  are  bringing  00 
cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Wheat  was  a  half 
crop  or  more;  grain  plump;  oats  generally 
good.  What  few  apples  there  wore  have 
mostly  fallen  off.  Pours  plenty;  some  j>eacln  s, 
but  few  trees.  Grapes  fine  and  very  abundant, 

L.  u  m. 

Oregon. 

Joseph,  Union  Co.,  Sept.  15  — Until  re¬ 
cently  I  lived  iu  Umatilla  County  in  this 
State,  where  crops  have  been  heavy,  wht  at 
being  the  principal  crop  and  barley  next  and 
oats  uext.  Not  much  com  is  raised  there: 
but  it  does  pretty  well,  considering  the  small 
attention  given  it.  Potatoes  grow  ns  nearly  to 
perfection  there  as  anywhere  in  the  wot  Id, 
This  country,  away  up  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
east  of  the  Btate  is  properly  a  stock  country, 
and  1  think  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best 
butter  sections  on  this  coast,  as  the  climate  is 
cool  aud  there  is  abundance  of  Bunch  Grass 
and  plenty  of  cool  water.  The  la  ml  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  not,  more  than  one-fourth  of  it 
can  be  cultivated:  the  rest  is  rocky,  but  grass 
grows  on  it  all  the  same.  There  isn’t  much 
graiu  raised,  only  enough  for  borne  consump¬ 
tion,  there  being  uo  market  without  hauling 
it  80  to  10b  miles  over  a  rough  road.  All  the 
hardy  vegetables  do  well.  The  late  frost 
killed  down  the  potatoes,  but  if  it  holds  off 
two  weeks  more  we  shall  have  an  abundance. 
All  the  tender  vegetables  we  get,  such  as 
“roasting  ohvh”  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  water¬ 
melons,  etc.,  etc.,  are  raised  down  on  the 
lmnuha,  about  4,000  feet  lower  down  than 
this  country.  The  Iinuaha  is  a  river  that 
empties  into  Bnako  River  above  the  Grand 
Roqml  River.  It  takes  a  person  all  day  to 
come  up  from  there  (about  12  miles)  with  a 
load,  1,000  pounds  being  a  good  load  for  two 
horses.  The  land  they  cultivate  down  there 
is  in  small  patches,  nud  with.tho  heutof  the 
suu  and  plenty  of  water  to  irrigate,  (hey  cau 
raise  anything  The  suow  seldom  lies  on  the 
ground  more  than  two  or  three  days  and  is 
never  deep.  The  stock  are  driven  down  there 
to  winter.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  on  the 
hill  sides,  the  only  trouble  being  from  stock 
sliding;  if  they  get  on  the  uorth  side  of  the 
hill  they  are  pretty  sure  to  slide  on  the. south 
side  but  it  is  rocky  and  there  is  no  danger. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  this  month;  the 
ground  is  wet  10  inebesdeep;  grass  has  start¬ 
ed  well  and  stock  are  doing  fairly,  r,  a.  s. 


Grasses  and  CLOVERS  During  Drought. 
— The  effect  of  the  unusually  severe  drought 
of  t  he  present  season  on  the  grasses  and  eio- 
vers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  ob¬ 
served  with  interest,  according  to  a  late  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  Professor  G.  E.  Morrow.  Alfal¬ 
fa  or  Lucerne  has  made  the  most  continuous 
growth  and  remained  most  fresh  and  green 
during  the  time  of  the  greatest  heat  and 
drought.  The  stems  are  more  harsh  and 
woody  t  han  in  favorable  seasons.  Red  Clover 
ranked  next  to  the  Alfalfa  in  growth  during 
the  worst  period  of  drought,  aud  is  counted  a 
much  more  valuable  plant  for  that  region,  its 
presence  iu  pastures  and  meadows  has  been  a 
great  help.  The  common  or  medium  variety 
started  sooner  aud  made  better  growth  after 
cutting  than  did  the  Mammoth.  A  small 
meadow  of  the  latter  variety  gave  a  very 
large  crop,  whilo'thu  yield  of  Timothy,  Red 
Top  aud  Blue  Grass  in  other  meadows  was 
much  reduced.  Clover  sown  last  spring  made 
a  fair  growth,  while  Timothy  sown  last,  au- 
tumu  and  this  spring  failed  entirely.  -  Of  the 
more  commonly  grown  grasses  prdpen,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  stood  easily  first  in  quickness  of 
starting  growth  after  culling,  or  after  rain, . 
and  in  the  quantity  of  food  furnished  during 
the  driest  weather.  Timothy  well  illustrated 
one  of  its  weakest  points,  showing  little  sign 
of  growth  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  being 
cut,  and  not  responding  roadily  to  the  first 
rains.  Blue  Grass  stopped  growth  probably 
first  of  all  the  pasture  grasses,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  lifeless.  After  moderate  rains  it  quick¬ 
ly  revived  anil  has  made  a  fair  growth. 
Johnson  Gran— which  ianot  counted  valuable 
for  us,  as  it  is  a  very  coarse  grass  and  kills 
to  the  ground  with  slight  frost,  although  the 
roots  have  not  apparently  been  injured  during 
the  last  two  years  -is  worthy  of  note  froth  the 
great  growth  made  after  the  moderate  rains 
of  August. 

Among  the  lesson*  retaught  Central  Illinois 
farmers  by  this  drought  are  these:  It  is  well 
to  give  Red  Clover  a  prominent  place  in  seed¬ 
ing  laud*  for  j  mature  or  meadow  if  the  hay  is 
to  be  used  on  the  farm.  Orchard  Grass  lias 
not  been  so  well  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
It  may  well  be  tried  more  extensively.  Blue 
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Grass  does  badly  during  great  drought,  but 
its  fine  quality,  permanence,  thick  sod,  early 
growth  in  spring  and  Into  growth  in  autumn 
make  it  very  valuable.  No  substitute  of 
equal  value  has  been  found  for  Timothy  us  a 
grass  for  hay,  but  the  yield  per  acre  and  feed¬ 
ing  value  per  ton  are  greater  if  clover  is  grown 
with  it.  _ _ 

More  About  Prickly  Comfrey. — The 
Rural  New-Yorker  lias  raised  and  talked 
of  Prickly  Comfrey  for  12  years.  Y  e  have 
said  that  the  plants  on  even  moderately  fer¬ 
tile  land  would  yield  u  larger  amount  of  leaves 
than  any  plant  we  know;  that  it  may  be  cut 
back  nearly  to  the  ground  three  times  during 
the  season  of  growth;  that  the  roots  are  per¬ 
fectly  hardy;  that,  finally,  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  induce  cattle  or  horses  to  relish  it. 
Now,  according  to  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  in  the 
Weekly  Press,  Dr.  Foster,  of  the  Clifton 
Springs  Sanitarium,  feeds  it  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  his  cattle.  Five  acres  are  grown  to 
Prickly  Comfrey  and  five  crops  per  year  are 
cut.  The  plants  are  grown  m  rows  three  feet 
apart,  the  settings  being  placed  24  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  young  plants  grow 
spindling  at  first  and  must  be  cut  back  two  or 
three  times  so  that  they  may  become  stocky, 
and  tiller.  After  each  cutting  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  are  thoroughly  cultivated 
once.  The  plant  is  cut  just  before  the 
appearance  of  the  bloom.  When  Prof.  Pluxib 
visited  this  farm  50  milch  cows  were  be¬ 
ing  fed  Comfrey  twice  Gaily,  with  n  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  In  uddition  to  the  Comfrey,  two  feeds 
of  silage  are  given  daily.  The  highest  praise 
is  aw  arded  this  plant  for  soiling  at  this  farm, 
and  Prof.  Plumb  was  assured  that  the  cows 
preferred  this  fodder  to  any  other  green  food. 
At  first  the  animals  ate  it  reluctantly,  but  on 
sprinkling  it  with  grain  they  came  to  like  it. 
This  farm  is  run  on  strictly  business  principles 
and  is  not  fancy  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
The  products  of  the  place  are  for  the  Sanitar¬ 
ium,  which  uses  from  fill  to  75  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  day.  A  centrifugal  is  used  and  a  churn 
large  enough  to  hold  a  churning  of  120  pounds 
of  butter  daily.  From  the  Comfrey  feed, 

'  milk  of  the  very  best  quality  is  obtained  and 
the  effect  on  the  cow  is  certainly  good,  so  far 
as  health  is  concerned.  W  1th  Comfrey  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  milk  yield,  as  compared  with  si¬ 
lage,  is  an  increase,  and  the  cows  do  as  well 
upon  it  os  in  the  full  flush  of  June  pasture. 
The  plant  never  winter-kills  there. 

Early  in  April  Prof.  Plumb  received  from 
Dr.  Foster  enough  settings  of  Prickly  Com¬ 
frey  to  plant  a  plot  of  one-twentieth  of  an 
acre.  The  planting  was  done  during  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather,  and  for  three  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  drought  continued,  yet  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Comfrey  grew  with  surprising  rap¬ 
idity  .  As  the  plants  began  to  form  the  flow¬ 
ers  they  w  ere  cut  buck  to  within  two  or  three 
leaves  of  the  ground.  All  of  the  plants  w  ere 
thus  treated  once,  and  many  of  them  twice. 
On  July  11  be  cut  his  first  crop  of  fodder  and 
tried  it  upou  six  cows-  four  Jersey  and  two 
natives.  An  armful  of  Comfrey  was  placed 
before  each  cow.  Not  one  animal  would  eat 
it,  after  sampling.  Dry  meal  was  then  strew  n 
over  the  fodder;  this  the  cows  brushed  off  to 
the  bottom  of  their  mangers,  and  ate,  leaving 
the  Comfrey,  The  fodder  was  then  moistened 
with  water  and  meal  sprinkled  over  it;  the 
cows  then  ate  of  this,  but  with  apparently 
slight  relish.  Finally  salt  was  strewn  on  the 
Comfrey,  and  tli is  the  cows  sought,  for  with 
avidity.  During  this  test  he  noted  that  two 
of  the  Jerseys  ate  with  more  relish  than  did 
any  of  tile  other  cows.  The  salt  application 
seemed  to  render  the  Comfrey  very  agreeable 
to  them  and  they  ate  completely  that  placed 
before  them. 

«•»  ■  ■■ 

POINTERS. 

Again  we  say,  gather  any  seed  balls  you 
may  Hud  in  harvesting  potatoes.  The  balls 
may  bo  allowed  to  dry  up  as  bard  as  a  stick. 
Broken  to  pieces  and  planted  in  February  in 
I  Kits  or  boxes,  they  will  sprout  as  soon  as 
tomato  seeds.  We  want  our  readers  to  raise 
their  own  varieties  of  potatoes . . 

The  Monthly  N.  Y.  Agriculturist  advises 
its  readers  to  devote  a  patch  or  a  part  of  a 
field  to  raising  seed  wheat.  “This  should 
have  special  fertilizing  and  the  seed  should  l>e 
m  rows  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  between  them.”  Then  it  says;  “Thin  the 
plants  in  the  rows  so  as  to  give  each  one 
abundant  room.  By  following  this  course  for 
several  years,  groat  improvement  will  result, 
t  and  a  valuable  strain,  if  uot  variety,  will  tie 
established.”  The  objection  to  planting 
wheat  as  given  in  the  quotation  is  that  unless 
carefully  mulched  the  plants  will  badly 
winter-kill.  As  for  creating  varieties  in  this 
way,  we  doubt  if  it  could  over  bo  effected . 

Don’t  sow  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  iu  the  fall . . . 

Ik  the  soil  of  the  wheat  or  rye  field  is  fertile 
enough  to  give  the  plants  a  fair  start  this  fall, 


wo  would  prefer  to  sow  the  chemical  fertilizers 
in  the  spring  and  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground . .  . . 

Ik  you  would  have  hyacinths  to  bloom  in 
January,  select  heavy  bulbs  now  and  pjace 
them  in  glasses  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  bulb 
barely  touches  the  water.  Place  them  in  the 
cellar  until  the  roots  have  made  a  considera¬ 
ble  growth  and  then  give  them  light.  Tulip 
bulbs  may  now  be  planted  in  pots  for  winter 
blooming . 

Give  the  lawn  a  long  rest  now.  Put  the 
lawn  mower  in  good  order  and  store  it  until 
next  spring . . . . . . 

It  is  a  first-rate  plan  to  cover  the  soil  in 
which  next  year's  vegetables  ure  to  be  raised, 
with  ftesh  manure  to  be  turned  under  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out.  We  can  not  say  just 
why  . . . 

Try  a  light  spread  of  fine  manure  upon  a 
little  piece  of  wheat  as  soon  as  the  soil  crusts 
with  frost . 

There  is  uo  mistake  about  it,  says  A.  W. 
Cheever,  of  the  N.  E  Farmer,  thut  potato 
seed  that  has  exhausted  itself  by  sprouting  in 
tho  cellar  is  greatly  depreciated  in  value  for 
raising  a  crop.  Not  a  little  of  the  success  of 
the  Aroostook  farmers  is  due  to  their  natur¬ 
ally  late  spring,  which  keeps  the  seed  from 
growing  till  it  is  put  in  the  ground . 

And  so  says  Mr.  Terry,  of  Ohio.  Ho  con¬ 
cludes,  from  his  own  tixperments,  that  it  will 
pay  farmers  to  retard  the  sprouting  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  as  refrigeration  in  small  ice 
houses  or  othqr  cold  storage.  . . 

Our  readers  arc  respectfully  notified  that 
the  subscription  campaign  for  ISSN  is  now 
open.  We  shall  hope  that  all  will  interest 
themselves  in  increasing  the  Rural’s  circu¬ 
lation  and  influence  for  another  gear.  To 
this  end  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward ,  on  ap¬ 
plication,  four  of  the  senes  oj  cartoons 
which  hare  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
printed  on  heavy,  fine  paper,  as  well  as 
specimen  copies  as  needed.  It  may  prove  a 
further  aid  in  obtaining  new  subscribers 
that  we  offer  the  Rural  from  now  until  the 
end  of  next,  year  for  the  regular  price — $2.00. 

Pick  off  the  green  tomatoes  before  frost 
and  place  them  in  the  barn  to  ripen.,.. . 

Cut  out  the  old  eaue.s  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries.  Prune  the  grapevines  ami  later 
bend  the  canes  over  on  the  ground  and  cover 
with  evergreen  branches,  or  litter  of  any 
kind,  holding  the  canes  in  place  by  stones  or 
blocks  of  wood.  It  pays  to  protect  grape¬ 
vines,  even  though  of  the  hardiest  varieties... 

Collect  and  protect  enough  of  rich,  mel¬ 
low  soil  for  potting  such  plants  as  may  be 
raised  in  the  house  during  the  winter — toma¬ 
toes,  seedliug  potatoes,  seedling  roses,  berries 
and  the  like . . . 

The  soil  for  hot-beds  may  also  be  collected 
now,  so  that  it  will  tie  ready  when  needed  in 
early  spring  or  late  winter.  . 

We  request  our  readers  to  select  a  few  ears 
of  seed  corn  aud  keep  them  during  the  winter 
in  a  warm  room.  Then  compare  the  germou- 
ativo  power,  of  the  seed  so  kept  with  those 
which  have  remained  in  the  crib  or  even  hung 
Up  in  the  barn  or  carriage  house . 

The  following  are  the  chief  them  ies  that 
have  found  favor  at  one  time  or  another  with 
regard  to  the  determination  of  sex  in  animals, 
as  condensed  chiefly  from  Prof.  Manly  Miles’ 
work  on  Stock  Breeding . 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  two  symmetri¬ 
cally  placed  testicles  and  ovaries  in  the  higher 
animals  It  was  supposed  that  the  right  ovary 
and  testicle  produced  males,  mid  the  left  fe¬ 
males.  But  experience  shows  that  males  with 
only  one  testicle  and  females  with  ouly  one 
ovary  produce  offspring  of  both  sexes . 

The  theory  of  Prof.  Thury,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  was  for  a  time  popular  and  even 
now  has  some  adherents.  He  maintained  that, 
sex  depends  oil  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the 
egg  at  the  moment  of  fecundation—  that  which 
has  uot  reached  a  certain  degree  of  maturity 
producing  a  female,  aud  that  fecundated  when 
this  point  of  maturity  is  passed  producing  a 
male.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  production  of  male  organs  arises 
from  the  greater  maturity  and  more  complete 
developemeiit  of  the  germ.  According  to  this 
theory,  if  the  females  are  served  during  the 
first  half  of  tho  period  of  heat,  a  large  prepon¬ 
derance  of  females  will  be  the  result  ;  whereas 
if  they  are  served  during  the  hist  half  males 
will  preponderate.  Some  wonderful  results 
wore  reported  from  putting  this  theory  in 
practice;  but  in  addition  to  several  serious 
physiological  objections  to  it,  it  lias  not  been 
found  effective  in  experimental  or  ordinary 
farm  breeding.  Ou  many  farms  the  males 
ruti  w  ith  the  breeding  females  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  so  that  copulation  takes  place  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period  of  heat,  yet  iu  such 
cases  the  male  offsprings  are  generally  as  nu 
merous  as  the  female.  Moreover,  it  is 


known  that  the  union  of  the  male  aud  female 
elements  of  generation  does  uot  take  place  in 
the  higher  animals  until  varying  periods  af¬ 
ter  copulation . . . . . 

The  theory  of  M.  Charles  Girou  do  Buznr- 
eingues  is  that  young  males  should  be  coupled 
with  strong,  well-fed,  older  females  to  beget 
females,  and  matured,  vigorous  males  with 
younger  and  weaker  females  to  produce  males. 
Several  experiments  under  this  theory  went 
to  show  that  a  preponderance  of  the  offspring 
were  of  the  sex  predicted;  but  the  number  ex¬ 
perimented  with  was  iu  each  case  too  small 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  desired  sex  uot 
large  enough  to  warrant,  auy  generalization 
on  the  matter.  Observations  on  a  large  scale 
among  human  subjects  go  to  show  that  where 
the  father  is  younger  than  the  mother  female 
offspring  predominate;  whereas  when  the 
father  is  older  than  the  mother  male  children 
are  more  numerous;  hut  the  difference  is  not 
greater  than  about  five  per  cent,  in  either 
case.  From  a  large  number  of  experiments 
and  observations,  the  inference  is  drawn  that 
the  ''dative  age  and  vigor  of  the  parents  has 
an  influence,  in  connection  with  other  condi¬ 
tions,  in  determining  sex;  hut  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  is  so  marked  as  to  be  of  any  practical 
utility  in  breeding  the  sexes  at  will,  remains 
yet  to  be  proved . . . 

It  is  frequently  noticed  that  in  the  offspring 
of  individuals  or  families  there  are  many 
more  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
determination  of  the  sex  seems  to  depend  on 
some  undefined  peculiarity  of  the  parent. 
From  an  examination  of  a  limited  tiumber  of 
fucts  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Kuight  came  to  the 
conclusion  thut  ‘the  female  parent  gives  the 
sex  to  the  offspring,”  and  lie  says  that  by  di¬ 
diving  a  herd  of  tfU  cows  into  three  equal  parts, 
he  could  “calculate  with  confidence  upon  a 
larger  majority  of  females  from  one  part,  of 
males  from  another,  and  upon  nearly  unequal 
number  of  males  and  females  from  the  re¬ 
mainder;”  the  age  and  condition  of  the  dams 
determining  the  sex.  But  it  is  found  in  prac¬ 
tice  that  particular  males  aud  females  among 
all  kinds  of  animals  produce  a  preponderance 
of  one  sex  or  tho  other  even  when  coupled 
with  several  different  members  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex. . . 

Sir  Edward  Howe  believed  that  the 
ovum  or  germ  previous  to  impregnation  is  of 
no  sex ;  that  before  the  fourth  month  the  sex  is 
not  confirmed,  and  that  it  will  prove  a  female 
or  male  as  the  tendency  to  the  paternal  or 
maternal  type  may  predominate.  According 
to  this  theory  the  male  offspring  should  resem¬ 
ble  the  father,  and  the  female,  the  mother; 
but  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  so . 

One  of  the  latest  theories  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Stuyvesant,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
According  to  it  tho  sex  of  the  offspring  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  female,  aud  ova  ry  alter¬ 
nate  egg,  or  ovum,  presented  for  impregna¬ 
tion,  is  female.  Accordingly,  after  a  cow  has 
produced  a  heifer  calf,  Mr.  S.  would  not  al¬ 
low  her  to  be  served  when  first  she  comes  in 
season;  but  lie  would  wait  till  the  first;  part  of 
the  second  heat,  if  ho  wanted  another  heifer 
calf.  Should  she  not  “  catch,”  he  would  agaiu 
wait  till  heat  number  four,  passing  over  num¬ 
ber  three,  aud  so  on  till  she  did  “catch.”  If 
she  has  produced  a  bull  calf,  however,  and  a 
heifer  calf  is  wanted,  she  should  be  served  the 
first  time  she  conies  in  heat . 

Both  the  assumptions  that  sex  is  determined 
by  the  female,  and  that  every  alternate  egg  is 
of  the  same  sex,  are  known,  however,  by  ex¬ 
periment  aud  observation  to  be  without 
foundation . 

Other  nameless  theories  are  that  if  the  am¬ 
orous  desires  of  the  male  are  stronger  than 
those  of  the  female  the  progeny  will  he  a  fe¬ 
male,  and  vice  versa . That  the  point 

of  origin  of  the  artery  of  the  testicle  from  the 
main  alidominal  trank  (aorta)  w  ill  determine 
the  sex  of  the  majority  of  the  offspring,  the 
male  sex  predominat  ing  in  proportion  as  the 

origin  is  anterior . ...That  the  nature 

of  the  food  of  the  parents,  aud  especially  of 
the  mother  before  conception,  will  influence 
tho  production  of  tho  different  sexes . 

Several  other  theories  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  ou  this  subject ;  but  uoue  of  them  de¬ 
serves  eveu  passing  notice . 
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O-  II, S.,  thanks.  Mrs.  .1.  S  i\,  answer  liy  mail. -.1  B. 
(hunks  U.  C.,  thunks.  A.  H.  H,,  answer  uu  soon  as 
jHwtlblo  — J.  H.  -  H.  It.— L.  L..  thunks.— 1.  O.  K.  L.  M. 

D.  II.,  thanks.  — E.  E.  1‘.,  thunk*.  — K.  E  s  N.  (>.,  thunks 
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-T.  11.  H,  C.,  thunk. -B.  K.  V  W.  K.  K.  J.  S.  O.  P. 
B.  A.  E.  II.  J.  C.-ll.  H.  C.— W.  L.  K.-0.  R.  T.  -A. 
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-C.J.  P.— L.  W.  P.-K.  H.  n. 


SHow  to  Cure 

Skin  SeScalp 
Diseases 
with  the 
Cl)ticUf\/\ 

•  ’V  '  Remedie  s. 

rpORTURING,  DISFIGURING,  ITCHING.  SCALY 
L  ami  pimply  discuses  of  the  skin,  scalp,  amt  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  age.  are  cured 
by  the  CtmcntA  Kkmepies. 

CrricrnA  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  uml  perspiration  of  disease  sustaining 
clement*,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 

Citici  ka .  the  great  Skin  Cure,  Instsnilv  allays  itch¬ 
ing  and  inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

CcTtii  ua  Moat,  nn  exquisite  Skin  Remit  liter,  is  In¬ 
dispensable  In  treating  skin  diseases,  babv  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  ollv  skin.  Ct  ricuBA 
R km i' ciks  ure  the  great  skin  beautlflers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  CrncuR*.  50c.;  Hfsoi.vknt- 
*1  Soup,  'IV.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
CitKMiCAi.  Co.,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

I*r"Seud  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. ’’ 

XI  ||TEI '  wl,,‘  die  loveliest  delicacy  Is  the  skin  bath- 
1  I  H  od  with  ConccRA  Mkdicatk  n  Soap. 

How  to  HA  VE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  N  K\V  roofs. 
Par  Honiara  FREE  If  you  menllou  this  paper. 
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$H AM!  $TEAM! 


Wt  build  Automatic  Engines  front  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

&  Large  l  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

PEAKlslON’S 

Hill  Grade  SimlosiMs 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUM  RS. 
Save  agents'  pro  tit*,  and  -oeure  Reliable  autl  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendation*  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands, 
send  for  catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEAK  SON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

DROWNS 
0  FENCE  BUILDER. 

Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN 

RISING  SUN,  IND. 


FARM  ENGINES 


Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

'  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 
8  to  IB  Oyrw>  Power. 

IlIuotratM  rimphlft  Yrt*.  Address 

James  Leffel  &  Co. 

SPUlNttFIKLO,  OHIO, 
or  1 10  liberty  St,  New  York. 


50,000  usne 

CORN  SHELLER  "M0US 


Will  shell  a 

Bushel  of  Corn 
in  4  MINUTES. 

Agents  Wanted. 


SAMPLE 

SHELLER 

$3.00. 
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The  100-ycnr-old  pear  tree  previously 
talked  of  which  was  grafted  tothcKieffer 
four  years  ago,  is  now  bearing  about  six 
"bushels  of  pears.  It  requires  a  30-foot 
ladder  to  pick  them. 


The  Rural’s  “Valley  Mulch”  system 
of  raising  potatoes  is  a  failure.  Weeds 
six  feet  high  overshadowed  the  plot.  The 
yield  is  very  good  but  not  commensurate 
with  the  expense  and  bother  which  the 
method  involves. 


Wk  have  just  planted  (one  seed  every 
three  to  four  inches  apart  in  drills  one 
foot  apart)  no  less  than  00  variet  ies  of  our 
rye-wheat  hybrids  and  cross-bred  wheats. 
Most  of  these  are  assuming  fixed  forms. 
Of  the  later  hybrids  and  cross-breeds  there 
are  probably  as  many  more  which  will  no 
doubt  sport  indefinitely.  At  a  rough 
guess,  150  kinds  have  been  destroyed  as 
of  no  value. 


Passing  through  our  field  of  Chester 
County  Mammoth  corn,  four  cars  were  se¬ 
lected  the  weight  of  which  was  six  pounds 
15  ounces,  or  nearly  seven  pounds.  The 
largest  ear  weighed  one  pound  12  ounces. 
The  first  had  22  rows,  49  kernels  to  the 
row,  or  1,078  in  all;  trie  second  18  rows, 
55  kernels  to  a  row  or  000  in  all ;  the  third 
20  rows,  47  kernels  to  the  row  or  040,  and 
the  last  10  rows,  52  kernels  to  a  row  or 
882  in  all.  Thus  8,840  kernels  were  borne 
on  four  ears. 


Farmer  Bogkrt  (talking  to  his  two 
sons  and  one  of  the  editors) :  “There  is  no¬ 
thing  like  horse  manure  for  farm  crops.” 

Son:  “There  is  nothing  like  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes.” 

“That  is  so,”  consented  the  rest. 

Every  farmer  in  our  neighborhood  val¬ 
ues  potato  fertilizer  for  potatoes  more 
than  he  values  “complete”  fertilizers  for 
other  crops.  It.  pays.  It  speaks  loudly 
for  itself.  When  fertilizers  are  used  on 
rye,  wheat,  or  even  corn,  the  effects  are 
less  apparent  as  compared  with  manure. 
-  - 

TnE  Berckmans  grape  has  ripened  a 
very  fair  Crop  in  spite  of  the  rot  which 
has  destroyed  the  fruit  of  most  kinds. 
This  is  said  to  he  a  cross  between  Clinton 
and  Delaware,  effected  by  the  late  Dr. 
Wylie,  of  South  Carolina,  and  named  in 
honor  of  P.  .T.  Berckmans,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  The  vine  is  a  stronger  grower  than 
Delaware — the  leaves  small.  The  bunches 
average  about  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Delaware  without  shoulders — the  berries 
larger.  They  are  of  a  light  reddish- 
purple,  often  mottled  with  green  and  par¬ 
tially  transparent.  They  are  juicy,  high 
and  pure  flavored,  with  a  tender  if  not 
breakiug  pulp.  They  are  not,  quite  so 
sweet  as  Delaware,  though  more  vinous. 
The  seeds  are  rather  larger  and  more 
numerous,  averaging  nearly  three  to  a 
berry.  This  variety  seems  worthy  of 
general  trial. 


Consider ai.e  discussion  is  now  going 
on  in  England  relative  to  thick,  fat  jowls 
in  Berkshire  swine  versus  lean,  thin  ones, 
and  the  majority  seem  to  prefer  lean  to 
fat  jowls.  They  say  that  the  meat  of  the 
latter  has  too  great  a  proportion  of  fat 
to  make  the  tender,  lean,  juicy  bacon, 
shoulders,  and  hams  which  are  so  desira¬ 
ble  for  smoking,  and  they  are  advising 
breeders  to  discard  the  latter  and  adhere 
to  the  former  in  future.  They  also  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  retention  of  pure  black  color 
of  the  bodies,  and  say  that,  it  is  a  foolish 
fashion,  and  that  Berkshires  should  be 
bred  now  as  formerly,  with  a  few  white 
lleckings  or  spots  on  the  body,  a  small, 
white  strip  on  the  face,  three  to  four 
white  feet,  and  a  sprinkling  of  white 
hairs  in  the  tuft  of  the  tail.  We  note 
latterly  ti  nt  a  few  American  breeders 
have  con  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
trust  more  will  follow  this  good  example. 


Secretary  Woodward,  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society,  has  addressed 
a  circular  to  farmers’  clubs  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  with  a  view  to  preparing  for 
the  farmers’  institutes.  It  is  desired  to 
know  if  the  citizt  ns  of  the  county  want 
an  institute.  >  Assuranccs'should  be  given 


that  a  suitable  jilace  for  meeting  will  be 
provided,  that  ample  hotel  accomodations 
are  possible  and  that  reduced  rates  on 
t,lu!  railroads  can  be  secured.  If  these 
matters  can  be  settled  satisfactorily,  the 
secretary  will  desire  to  know  the  leading 
industry  in  the  neighborhood,  which  in¬ 
dustry  most,  needs  encouraging,  and  how 
much  help  in  the  way  of  local  speakers 
and  essayists  can  be  promised.  The  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  institute  is  to  be 
held  must  furnish  a  place  for  meeting, 
well  wanned  and  lighted,  with  music, 
etc.,  and  at  least,  one-third  of  the  speakers. 
The  local  committee  will  also  be  expected 
to  get  out  a  good  audience  at  the  first 
session.  There  will  be  20  institutes  held 
in  N.  Y.  State  this  winter.  They  should 
be  well  scattered  about  so  that  every  part 
of  the  State  may  be  represented.  Secre¬ 
taries  of  live  farmers’  clubs  should  at 
once  communicate  with  Secretary  Wood¬ 
ward  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  date  for 
their  neighborhood. 

♦  ♦  * - 

Furnace  Si.ao  as  a  Fertilizer. — 
J.  H.  Smith,  our  commercial  Agent  at 
Maycnce,  Germany,  referring  to  the  some¬ 
what.  new  source  of  commercial  fertilizer 
which  has  been  discovered  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  says  that  until  of  late,  the  slag 
obtained  in  the  working  of  crude  iron 
was  considered  worthless — a  refuse  arti¬ 
cle  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the  best  way 
possible;  but  now  400,000  tons  of  it — all 
Germany  produces — are  ground  into  a  fine 
powder  and  sold  to  farmers  as  a  valuable 
fertilizer,  lu  pig  iron  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  phosphorus,  which  must  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  iron  is  converted  into 
steel  or  forged.  Formerly  the  separation 
of  the  phosphorus  from  the  rough  iron 
was  difficult;  but  a  late  improvement  on 
the  Bessemer  process  has  rendered  the 
work  easy,  and  the  slag  obtained  is  rich 
in  phosphoric  lime.  After  the  iron  has 
been  separated  from  it,  it  is  broken  up, 
sifted  and  ground  into  fine  dust,  powder 
or  meal,  which  is  put  upon  the  market  as  a 
fertilizer  under  the  name  of  patent  phos¬ 
phate  meal.  The  slag  is  said  to  contain 
from  25  to  28  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Tt.  is  claimed  that  from  the  slag 
“a  more  effective  fertilizer  is  obtained 
than  from  bone  dust  or  even  raw  Peru¬ 
vian  guano,”  and  it  is  offered  to  farmers 
in  Germany,  “at  a  price  one-third  of  that 
of  superphosphate  containing  an  equal 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.”  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  merits 
of  new  discoveries;  but  even  if  due  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  some  exaggeration  in 
this  case,  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  meth¬ 
od  of  utilizing  the  vast,  quantity  of  this 
refuse  matter,  must  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  world. 


ROOTS  IN  WINTER  FOR  HORSES. 


These  have  long  been  considered  al¬ 
most  indispensable  in  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties  for  a  part  of  the  winter  rations  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  but  they  are 
much  less  thought  of  among  our  farmers 
for  their  horses.  Yet  they  are  admirable 
for  keeping  the  stomach  in  tone,  and  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  better  digestion  of  the  hay 
and  grain  fed  them.  Carrots  are  quite 
superior  to  all  other  roots  for  horses,  and 
some  who  feed  them  consider  that  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  nourishment,  pound 
for  pound,  to  oats.  Boots  of  all  kinds  in 
winter  come  near  t.o  a  good  grass  pasture 
in  summer,  and  we  know  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  this  for  the  sustenance  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  aiiiimils,  and  for  keeping  on  horses 
a  fine,  glossy  coat.  One  of  the  best  sorts 
of  carrots  for  stock  is  the  Improved  Long 
Orange,  It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  in 
a  friable,  fertile  soil  or  a  poor  one  well 
manured,  yields  a  large  crop.  A  great¬ 
er  growth  may  be  got  from  the  Belgian, 
both  the  white  and  yellow  sorts;  but 
they  are  coarse  in  texture,  and  not  nearly 
so  nutritious;  so  that  if  the  Long  Orange 
yields  a  smaller  number  of  bushels  per 
acre,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  the  lesser 
quantity  by  its  superior  quality.  The 
Half  Long  or  Danvers  Carrot  is  also  ex¬ 
cellent  for  stock,  while  the  Early  Scarlet 
Horn  is  the  most  delicate  and  suitable  for 
the  family  table. 

LOOK  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

One  serious  objection  to  many  other¬ 
wise  good  teachers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  want  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
the  bright  scholars.  This  is  a  very  natural 
fault.  In  every  district  there  are  a  few 
bright  boys  and  girls  who  learn  easily  and 
can  show  off  their  proficiency  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Tt  is  much  easier  to  push  these 
bright,  young  minds  along  than  it  is  to 
spur  up  the  dull  and  lagging.  Too  many 
district  school  teachers  hunt  for  the  easiest 
way  of  getting  through  the  term.  They 
spend  considerable  time  over  the  interest¬ 
ing  class  of  bright  pupils  and  hurry  over 


the  dull  classes  just  as  they  are  ready  to 
wink  at  bad  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
big  boys  rather  than  have  a  struggle. 
There  are  dull  boys  and  girls  in  every 
school,  and  the  duller  they  are,  the  more 
do  they  need  attention  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  district 
school  teacher  in  100  will,  of  his  own 
accord,  treat  these  dull  pupils  as  they 
deserve.  It.  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the 
school  board  to  see  that  justice  is  done. 
This  is  one  reason  for  their  election. 
When  we  consider  how  much  of  the 
character  and  progress  of  the  pupil  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  start  he  receives  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  the  position  of  school  super¬ 
intendent  or  trustee  becomes  an  important 
one.  It  is  the  bight  of  folly  to  elect,  such 
officers  as  are  sometimes  elected.  The 
best,  men  in  the  neighborhood  arc  none 
too  good  for  such  positions. 


THE  VALUE  OP  IMPOVERISHED  SOILS 
FOR  EXPERIMENTING  WITH  CHEM 
ICAL  FERTILIZERS. 


One  of  the  most  important  series  of 
experiments  made  this  year  at  the  R.  G. 
is  a  resumpti  an  of  those  tried  years  ago — 
then  in  a  different  soil — to  ascertain  what 
amount,  of  potato  chemical  fertilizer  may 
profitably  bo  spread  upon  the  land  for 
raising  potatoes.  The  earlier  experiments 
were  tried  upon  a  more  fertile  soil  and 
the  n*ulLs  were  contradictory  and  there 
fore  unsatisfactory.  The  present  year’s 
experiments  are  made  upon  a  very  level 
field  that  will  not  yield  a  paying  crop  of 
anything  without  manure  or  fertilizer. 
The  results  in  detail  will  appear  later. 
It  serves  our  purpose  now  to  say  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  at  all.  The 
more  fertilizer  used,  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  the  larger  the  crop.  The  natur¬ 
al  soil  gives  the  largest  yield  m  every 
case,  and  220,  440,  880,  etc.  pounds  of 
fertilizer  to  the  aero  give  corresponding 
increases  in  the  yield.  These  tests  have 
been  carried  on  in  duplicate  and  some¬ 
times  in  triplicate  and  the  testimony  thus 
collected  ought  to  add  weight  to  the 
position  we  have  always  taken,  viz.,  that 
fertile  soils  are  not  fit  for  such  experi¬ 
ments  unless, as  in  the  ease  of  Dr.  Lewes, 
they  be  carried  on  for  many  years  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way.  If  we  start  with  an 
impoverished  soil,  it  immediately  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  food  supplied,  if  that  food 
be  what  the  plants  need.  A  soil  that 
can  not  of  itself  give  to  the  plant  the 
needed  food  is  the  soil  that  must  he  se¬ 
lected  for  effective  experiments  with 
chemical  fertilizers.  lienee  it  is,  in  our 
estimation,  that  most  of  the  trials  made 
by  the  Ag.  Stations  with  fertilizers  arc 
misleading  or  valueless.  According  to 
the  present  fertility  of  the  land,  the  self¬ 
same  trials  will  have  to  be  made  for  five, 
ten  or  possibly  80  years,  before  the  land 
will  answer  the  questions  put  to  it. 


DEATH  OF  COLONEL  MASON  COGS¬ 
WELL  WELD. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  and  sympathy 
we  record  the  death  of  Colonel  Mason 
Cogswell  Weld,  at  Closter,  N.  J.,  last 
Sunday,  September  25.  Col.  Weld  was 
of  the  best  old  New  England  Puritan 
stock.  He  was  born  in  1829,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  his  father  was  at  the  time 
head  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  The  family  returned  to  its 
original  home  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
following  year.  There  he  grew  up  and, 
when  ready,  entered  Yale  College.  After 
graduating  he  studied  chemistry  for  two 
years  with  the  elder  Professor  fill  liman 
and  then  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
studied  at  Munich  and  Leipsic  under 
Liebig,  devoting  most  of  his  attention  to 
the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  graduating 
again  in  1854.  On  his  return  to  America, 
being  encouraged  by  many  prominent 
people  interested  in  agriculture,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  weekly  agricultural  paper  called 
the  Homestead,  at  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  but 
not  meeting  the  encouragement  he  was 
led  to  anticipate,  he  soon  afterward 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  then  popular  American 
Agriculturist,  which  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  friend  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen.  At 
the  out  break  of  the  late  war,  of  three 
brothers,  Lewis  enlisted  at  once  and  died 
as  colonel  of  colored  troops  in  the  field 
cariy  in  1805.  Charles,  Secretary  of  the 
Territory  of  Colorado,  did  much  valuable 
service  in  equipping  and  forwarding 
troops,  and  finally  went  to  the  front  him¬ 
self  and  fell  at  Ohaneulloraville.  Mason 
reluctantly  remained  at  home  at.  first  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  widowed 
mother;  but  when  Charles  died  on  the 
battlefield,  in  1808,  Mason  raised  acorn 
pany  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Connecticut 
Volunteers,  and  served  in  the  Southwest 
under  General  Banka  with  such  distinc¬ 


tion  that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenant  colonelcy. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Weld 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  and  was  for  some  time  one 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorkkk,  He  also  became  interested  in 
breeding  fine  stock,  arid  was  widely 
known  as  an  export  judge  of  choice 
stock,  especially  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 
Not  long  since  he  established  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeder  as  the  exponent  of  the  merits 
of  that  fine  breed. 

Colonel  W eld  has  been  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and 
has  always  been  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  its  Editor.  He  has  also  contributed 
much  valuable  matter  to  other  agricultural 
papers.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
and  great  general  information,  and  won 
the  respect  and  affection  of  all  by  his 
strict  integrity,  and  the  amiability,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  purity  of  his  character.  ITe 
was  a  thoroughly  good,  true  man,  one  of 
nature’s  noblemen.  The  world  can  ill 
afford  the  loss  of  such  men. 


brevities. 


The  Rural  has  sown  4.00  acres  with  Arm¬ 
strong  (Laiulreth)  wheat — I yx  bush,  tonn  aero. 

HOW  to  Waste  Money:  A|iply  special 
when  your  land  needs  “complete”  fertilizers. 

OliSKRVK  how  Mr.  J.  Perkins  rhls  his  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower  plants  of  worms.  See 
Correspondents’  Views  page  091. 

A  series  or  articles  beginning  this  week 
will  appear  in  the  Woman’s  Department  from 
the  pen  of  our  popular  contributor  Mary  Wa¬ 
ger-Fisher. 

Has  the  drought  taught  you  a  lesson?  If 
you  knew  that  next  year  would  he  ns  dry  as 
this  one  has  been,  what  would  you  do  to  make 
sure  of  a  crop  ? 

Tub  little  series  of  articles  under  the  title 
“Post  Ofllco  Cluli”  the  first  installment  of 
whieti  appears  In  this  issue  page  C83,  are  near¬ 
ly  verbatim  reports  of  actual  conversations 
jotted  down  by  one  of  the  Rural  editors. 

Suppose  you  sow  on  your  fields  now  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  young  wheat  or  ryo  plants 
will  use  enough  of  it  to  pay  for  this  costly 
fertilizer?  Bettor  sow  them  in  the  spriug. 

Among  tho  cheaper  class  of  bedding  plants, 
there  is  nothing  more  satisfactory  thau  the 
verbena.  The  plants  bloom  during  the  entire 
season  until  after  frosts;  their  flowers  are  of 
tho  most  brilliant  colors  and  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced.  Tho  foliage  is  ample  and  pretty. 

Those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  grapes 
and  who  can  afford  to  take  the  chances  of 
probable  disappointment  should  try  the  white 
grape  Croton.  It  is  early  to  ripen  and  in 
quality,  according  to  the  writer’s  taste,  is  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  ot  her  that  we  have  raised.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  tho  Delaware 
and  Chasselas  de  Konlainbleau.  It.  does  well 
lu  some  places,  which  may  be  ascertained 
only  by  trial. 

On  the  whole,  tomatoes  have  been  one  of 
our  best  crops  this  year.  Prices  have  ranged 
considerably  higher  titan  last  year.  Many 
gardeners  disgusted  at  low  prices  lust  year 
raised  very  tew  tomatoes.  In  consequence 
those  who  planted  the  usual  area  of  this  vege¬ 
table  have  done  well,  lu  the  long  run,  we 
tiud  it  pays  well  to  diversify  our  crops  and 
give  about  the  same  space  to  each  vegetable 
every  year,  though  one  vegetable  is  rarely 
raised  on  tho  same  spot  two  yeai-s  in  succes¬ 
sion. 

Touching  the  discussion  us  to  tho  hardiness 
and  productiveness  of  the  English  Walnut, 
there  is  a  tree  near  the  Rural  Farm,  on  Long 
Island, 25  years  old,  that  has  been  bearing  live 
or  six  years.  When  young  it  would  winter- 
kill  a  little,  but  it  stands  the  winters  now. 
This  is  within  two  miles  of  the  ocean.  Hero 
it  outgrows  the  black-walnut.  In  the  interior 
of  the  Island  the  English  Walnut  is  less  hardy. 
Still  we  learn  that  there  is  one  tree,  100  years 
old,  that  bears  bountifully. 

The  Texas  Farmers’  Alliance  proposes  to 
raise  $500,000  by  two  assessments  on  its  250,- 
000  members.  With  this  sum  State  and 
National  Alliance  headquarters  are  to  bo  con¬ 
structed  as  well  as  a  State  Alliance  cotton, 
grata  and  stock  exchange,  at  Dallas,  which 
has  donated  $10,000  in  cash,  together  with 
buildings  for  temporary  quarters  and  a  largo 
building  site  to  induce  the  Alliance  to  locate 
there.  The  Exchange  expects  to  handle  400,- 
(KK)  bales  of  cotton  this  year,  ami  proposes  to 
expend  4200.000  in  buildings  inside  of  two 
years.  It  also  proposes  to  run  co-operative 
cotton  milUand  transact  most  of  tha business 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  We  shall  watch 
with  Interest  the  progress  of  this  enterprise. 
Its  success  will  portend  vast  benefit  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country, 

“The  NationulOousumei-s’  Meat  Company,” 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  Marquis  De  Mores, 
which  was  to  supply  meat,  at  a  low  figure, 
“from  the  ranch  to  the  table,”  in  Now  York 
ami  other  Eastern  cities,  ami  to  prove  such  ti 
bonanza  to  its  shareholder,  finally  disap 
peared  from  this  place  Monday  by  the  public 
sale  of  tho  fixt  ures  of  its  four  stores.  Tho 
sale  was  under  a  mortgage  for  $800.  Tho  to¬ 
tal  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  horses,  trucks,  mar¬ 
ble  topped  tables  and  leases  of  some  of  tho 
promises  amounted  to  40,590.  It  was  a  big 
splurge,  like  most  of  t  in-  other  transactions  of 
the  noble  Marquis.  It  could  not,  comi>eto 
with  Armour,  Swift  and  the  other  large  oper¬ 
ators  iu  dressed  meat.  All  these  gigantic  en¬ 
terprises  are  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  tho  con¬ 
sumers  of  meat  east  of  the  Mississippi,  whilo 
every  one  of  them  is  an  iujury  to  the  stock- 
owners  of  that  vast  region  by  bringing  into 
unequal  competition  with  their  farm-raised 
products  the  products  raised  on  the  free  or  al¬ 
most  free  plains  and  rouges  of  tho  Far  West. 
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STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

Bubnch;  Logan ;  Itasca ;  . Jersey  Quern;  Jes¬ 
sie;  Wabash;  Henderson;  Cumberland; 
Truitt's  Surprise;  Ohio. 

Fori  many  years  past  I  lmve  endeavored  to 
tost  all  promising  novelties  among  strawber¬ 
ries,  but  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  fruiting 
as  many  fine  varieties  in  a  single  season  as  I 
have  had  in  this.  Bubach,  Logan  ami  Itas¬ 
ca  comprise  the  list,  and  judging  from  their 
behavior  this  year,  they  will  soon  displace 
many  popular  old  sorts  in  my  patches.  Not 
a  trace  of  blight  was  visible  on  any  of  them, 
while  all  old  varieties  near  them,  except  Jer¬ 
sey  Queen,  were  almost  destroyed  by  it.  In 
vigorous  growth  and  freedom  from  disease, 
they  seemed  more  desirable  than  any  old  var¬ 
ieties.  The  berries  of  Logan  are  very  largo 
and  beautiful,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the 
most  productive  large  berry  yet  offered  to  (he 
public.  Bubach  is  the  only  variety  that  can 
compare  with  it  in  these  particulars,  but  Bu¬ 
bach  is  not  so  uniform  iu  shape,  nor  so  good  in 
flavor,  nor  quite  so  firm.  Ltasca  is  larger  and 
more  productive  than  Crescent,  almost  or 
quite  as  firm  as  Wilson,  and  of  the  best  flavor. 
Last  year  from  seven  plants  of  Bubach  I 
derived  1,000  new  ones,  and  a  proportionate 
increase  from  two  plants  of  Logan.  These  two 
varieties  are  remarkable  for  the  dense  and 
rapid  formation  of  their  matted  rows. 
The  best  matted  row  In  my  straw¬ 
berry  beds  this  year  was  ouc  of  Lo¬ 
gan,  with  Crescent  on  one  side  of  it  and 
Jessie  on  the  other.  I  have  not  yet  fairly 
fruited  Jessie,  but  it  is  a  strong  grower,  and 
exhibits  no  trace  of  blight.  I  hope  much  from 
it-  Mr.  J.  A.  Foote’s  uew  seedling  “Wabash,” 
and  Uendcrsou  produced  some  of  the  largest, 
most  beautiful  and  delicious  berries  of  the 
season.  But  Henderson  is  un  uncertain  hearer 
and  subject  to  blight.  Wabash  seems  much 
more  promising,  and  when  it  strikes  a  congen¬ 
ial  soil,  it  will  no  doubt  create  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  sensation.  Jersey  Queen  proves  to  be 
much  more  productive  than  I  anticipated,  and 
this  year  was  my  most  profitable  variety.  But 
a  more  general  trial  of  the  new  sorts  I  have 
named  will  probably  cause  it  to  be  displaced. 
Cumberland  blighted  bndly  this  year  in  well 
cultivated  beds,  and  was  free  from  disease 
where  it  grew  partially  iu  grass.  Truitt’s 
Surprise  is  a  large,  line  berry  of  good  quality. 

I  have  fruited  it  three  seasons  and  found  it 
very  satisfactory  until  this  year,  when  it 
blighted  badly.  Ohio,  the  new  rival  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  lateness  and  productiveness,  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  thus  far  has  shown  no 
trace  of  blight,  although  somewhat  inclined 
to  it  in  other  localities.  I  have  not  yet  fairly 
fruited  it.  Last  year,  after  it  fruited,  1  tried 
tire  ou  a  strawberry  patch  of  about  one  acre, 
as  a  remedy  for  blight.  I  fired  the  thin  straw 
mulch  loft  on  it  from  the  preceding  winter  and 
burned  the  entire  bed  over.  Many  plants 
were  killed,  but  euough  survived  to  make  a 
fair  stand,  but  the  remedy  was  of  no  benefit, 
as  the  plants  blighted  worse  than  ever  this  sea¬ 
son.  G.  COWING. 

Delaware  Co.,  Ind. 

NOTES  FROM  KENTUCKY. 

The  Old  Virginia  Sweet  Potato  Pumpkin  is 
an  excellent  wiuter  vegetable.  It  is  about  as 
good  in  quality  as  the  Hubbard  or  Marble¬ 
head  squash,  and  is  considered  better  by 
some.  It  is  very  prolific,  early  and  a  good 
keeper.  It  is  a  much  surer  cropper  than  any 
of  the  winter  squashes  in  this  State,  never 
beiug  troubled  by  tho  squash  bug,  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  grow  the  winter  squash 
here  with  any  degree  of  success,  ou  accouut 
of  this  pest.  _ 

1  have  always  had  better  success  in  keep¬ 
ing  early  Irish  potatoes  by  not  digging  until 
after  a  killing  frost  iu  the  fall.  They  keep 
better  iti  the  ground  during  warm  weather 
than  anywhere  elso. 

YVk  have  had  a  three-months’  drought 
which  has  proven  alarmiugly  disastrous  to 
the  corn  crop,  iu  some  localities  the  crop  is 
a  total  failure.  The  Mammoth  Cuban  corn 
has  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  however,  and 
On  good  land  will  produce  50  or  (10  bushels  per 
acre  in  spite  of  the  drought.  It  is  enormously 
prolific,  very  early,  and  is  practically  drought- 
proof.  It,  is  a  yellow  dent  varietyrand  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  corn  ever  introduced, 

I  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  taking  the  suck¬ 
ers  off  tomato  vines.  This  year  I  let  every¬ 
thing  grow,  and  1  believe  it  the  letter  plan. 
The  tomato  needs  shade.  It  is  much  bettor 
when  ripened  iu  the  shade.  I  have  also  found 
that  a  mulch  of  partially  decayed  straw  or 
hay  is  of  much  advantage  to  a  crop  of  to¬ 
matoes,  especially  during  a  dry  season.  It 
keeps  the  soil  moist  and  cool,  and  prevents  the 


hot  radiation  from  the  parched  earth  from 
blistering  the  tomatoes.  I  bagged  a  few  choice 
specimens  of  the  Optimus  and  Essex  Early 
Hybrid  Tomatoes  this  year  just  as  they  began 
to  color,  or  even  a  little  before.  They  ripened 
beautifully,  and  I  imagined  were  much  better 
than  those  not  sacked.  I  used  one  and  two 
pound  grocer’s  sacks,  and  sometimes  put  t, wo¬ 
rn-  three  in  one  bag.  When  chickens  are  trou¬ 
blesome,  among  tomato  vines,  sacking  is  a 
decided  advantage.  rustic. 

Princeton,  Ky. 

TAILBY’S  CUCUMBER. 

Tailby’S  Hybrid  Cucumber  is  described  us 
being  a  cross  between  the  Early  White  Spine 
and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  English  Frame 
varieties,  and  if  I  were  confined  to  the  choice 
of  one  variety  for  cultivation  under  glass,  or 
in  the  open  air,  1  would  certainly  select  this. 
[This  has  been  the  Rukal’S  opinion  often  ex¬ 
pressed  since  its  introduction.— Eos.]  ft, 
proves  to  be  ns  hardy  and  as  productive  as 
the  White  Spine,  while  it  retains  all  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  flesh  and  smooth  beauty  of  its  Eng¬ 
lish  parent.  The  fruit  is  also  much  larger 
than  the  White  Spine,  and  averages  from  nine 
to  12  inches  in  length.  One  dozen  hills  will 
furnish  an  ample  supply  for  a  family  during 
the  entire  season,  if  the  vines  are  properly 
grown  and  cared  for.  The  cucumber  does 
best  when  grown  in  a  deep,  well-enriched, 
loamy  soil,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
hills  four  feet  apart  each  way,  A  good 
shovelful  of  well-decayed  uninure  should  be 
placed  in  each  hill  and  thoroughly  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  the  soil,  at  the  same  time  forming  a 
slight  hill  in  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  placed. 
Some  eight  or  10  seeds  are  to  be  placed  iu  each 
bill,  about,  an  inch  apart,  and  covered  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch,  and  when  all  are  up,  re¬ 
move  all  but  four  of  the  most  promising. 
The  first,  sowing  should  bo  iuudo  about  the 
10th  of  May,  aud  other  sowings  every  two 
weeks  up  to  the  first  of  July  for  a  continued 
succession.  In  gathering  the  fruit  cut  the 
stem  from  the  vine,  instead  of  pulling  it  off, 
and  in  cultivation  a  little  fresh  earth  should 
be  drawn  up  around  the  plants.  In  doing 
this,  as  well  as  in  gathering  the  fruit,  care¬ 
fully  avoid  disturbing  or  mutilating  the  vines, 
and  gather  all  fruits  before  they  are  fully 
grown.  CHARLES  E.  PARNELL. 

Queens,  N.  Y. 

«♦« - 

TAYLOR’S  PROLIFIC  BLACKRERRY. 

I  think  this  a  more  delicious  fruit  than  any 
variety  of  the  hardy  blackberries.  The  canes 
are  hardier  t,bau  those  of  Kit.tatinny,  endur¬ 
ing  28  degrees  below  zero,  and  they  are  very 
prolific.  Fruit  longish  aud  of  full  medium 
size.  This  variety  is  not  as  profitable  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  Snyder,  but  it  is  more  desirable  than 
any  variety  for  family  use.  At  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  w  iu  us  82  degrees  last  winter,  the  caues 
were  damaged  somewhat  more  than  those  of 
Snyder.  1  have  fruited  it  every  year  since 
its  introduction.  b.  g.  o. 

North  Peoriu,  111. 


Various, 


THE  QUEENS  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  FAIR. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  -filth  annual  fair  of  the  Queens  Couuty 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Mineola,  I,. 
I.,  September  27,  28,  29  and  30.  The  duration 
of  the  fair  for  four  days  instead  of  three  as 
was  the  former  custom,  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment.  It  makes  two  “middle”  days  instead 
of  one,  aud  prevents  overcrowding  when  the 
weather  is  fair  or  disappointment  when  it.  is 
stormy.  People  who  wish  to  see  the  exhibits 
of  fruits,  implements,  etc.,  go  ou  the  first  day 
ami  thereby  avoid  tho  crowd  and  excitement. 
One  excellent  feature  of  this  fafr  is  the  loca¬ 
tion  id  tho  fakirs  aud  catchpenny  shows  out¬ 
side  the  fairgrounds.  The  management  would 
also  do  well  to  banish  some  of  the  cheap  res¬ 
taurants  and  vendors  of  peanuts  and  other  so- 
called  refreshments  from  the  grounds.  A 
large  restaurant  on  the  combined  European 
aud  American  pluus  would  add  very  mater¬ 
ially  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  and  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  association.  A  pleasing  feature  of 
the  fair  is  tho  well  kept  lawn,  studded  with 
brilliant,  flower  beds  aud  shade  tree* *. 

The  fruit  display  was  very  flue.  Among 
the  exhibitors  were  Wrn.  Falconer,  Sc udde-l* 
&  Townsend,  E.  Williams,  Charles  J.  Copley, 
and  Hicks  &  Son.  One  of  the  judges  in  tins 
department  was  an  old  aud  experienced  fruit- 
dealer.  We  noticed  that  his  judgment,  some¬ 
times  differed  from  that  of  other  judges.  He 
looked  for  uniform  size  and  smoothness  in 
apples,  pours,  etc.,  while  his  colleagues  judg¬ 
ed  chiefly  by  the  size  ami  number  of  fruit 
shown.  He  remarked  that  ho  would  not  won¬ 
der  hereafter  why  tho  better  class  of  fruit¬ 
growers  wore  the  of  tones  t  dissatisfied  at  the 


returns.  The  display  of  vegetables,  particu¬ 
larly  of  tho  rarer  and  finer  sorts,  was  very 
fine.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  peas,  sweet  corn,  beans,  etc.,  wore 
shown.  The  implement  department  was  more 
co  m  phi  to  than  heretofore.  It  was  led  ns  usu¬ 
al  by  H.  M.  Willis,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
various  implements  for  which  ho  is  agent, 
had  on  exhibition  his  treadle  attachment  for 
grindstones,  new  fodder  cutter  and  other 
implements  of  value,  Including  ft  new  churn 
of  merit. 

Messrs.  Swift  Sc  Monfort  exhibited  their 
new  reversible  hay  carrier,  and  Messrs.  Swift 
Bros,  their  roller  gate.  H.  B.  Griding  ex¬ 
hibited  the  Spangler  implements,  the  “  Iron 
Age”  horse  hoe  and  a  great  variety  of  farm 
implements.  The  fertilizer  dealers  were  out 
in  full  force.  Amoug  them  wo  noticed  tho 
exhibits  of  Mapes,  R.  J.  Baker  Sc  Co.,  Williams 
Clark  &  Co.  and  Lister  Bros.  It  is  a  reumk- 
ablo  fact  that  the  vegetable  exhibit  by  the 
fertilizer  men  was  considerably  better  than 
the  regular  exhibit  in  tho  vegetable  tent.  The 
display  of  carriages  was  remarkably  fine.  It 
was  led  as  usual  by  James  Downey  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Although  sleighs  arc  not  used  to  any 
great  extent  on  the  Island,  a  number  of  them 
were  on  exhibition. 

The  Ladies'  Building  was  filled  with  many 
products  of  art  and  domestic  handiwork. 
The  display  of  rugs,  afghans,  quilts,  crochet 
needle-work,  embroideries,  pottery,  and  water 
ami  oil  paintings,  was  much  better  than  last 
year.  It  is  evident  that  special  attention  to 
this  department  is  developing  local  art  work. 

In  tho  cattle  department  tho  Guernseys 
made  tho  most  creditable  showing;  while  tho 
Jerseys  aud  Holsteins  seem  to  be  falling  off 
both  in  numbers  and  merit,  tho  Guernseys  are 
improving.  An  unfortunate  clause  in  the 
premium  list  limits  the  prizes  on  single  ani¬ 
mals  to  those  bre<l  or  owned  in  the  county — 
henco  the  remarkably  meagre  display  of  cat¬ 
tle.  In  the  sheep  department,  some  tine 
Shropshire*  were  exhibited  by  David  Curll  of 
Dix  Hills. 

The  poultry  display  did  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially  from  those  of  previous  years.  Messrs. 
Sounder  &  Toimsend  exhibited  some  of  their 
model  Plymouth  Rocks,  E,  P.  Seaman  also 
exhibited  some  fine  fowls.  Arrangement  should 
be  made  to  give  the  department  bettor  accom¬ 
modation.  The  facilities  are  insufficient  to 
display  the  fowls  properly,  and  they  do 
not  therefore  retain  anything  like  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  deserve.  In  a  suburban  district, 
like  Queens  County,  poultry  raising  ought  to 
be  a  protitatfio  business  and  it-  should  attract 
more  attention  from  the  managers  of  the 
fair.  A  special  prize  was  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  snade  aud  ornamental  trees — the  en¬ 
tries  were  by  Miss  Susie  J.  Jennings,  of  Hemp¬ 
stead.  John  Thorpe,,  of  Queens,  and  William 
Falconer,  of  Glen  Cove.  G. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Business  School.— Catalogue  from  Bry¬ 
ant  and  Stratton  Business  Colledge,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  A  now  feature  of  this  excelleut  college 
is  a  Correspondence  Business  School.  This 
is  the  only  school  now  organized  to  give  in¬ 
struction  by  mail  in  tho  special  branches  of 
business  educat  ion.  A  plan  has  boon  perfect¬ 
ed  to  impart  a  business  education  on  tho  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Circle.  Instruction  is  given  through  the 
mails.  Thus  a  person  who  is  uuablo  to  at¬ 
tend  a  school  either  by  reason  of  lack  of  funds 
or  inability  to  leave  his  work  can  take  this 
course  at,  one-third  the  cost  of  actual  atten¬ 
dance  at  school,  and  employ  his  spare  time  iu 
study.  Tho  student  has  every  advantage  that 
ho  would  enjoy  at  school  except  that  of  talk¬ 
ing  with  Ids  teachers,  and  tho  fact  that  all 
questions  must  bo  asked  and  answered  by 
mail,  tends  to  develop  tho  ability  to  write  a 
good  letter.  Wo  believe  this  to  be  an  excel- 
lent  chance  for  farmers  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  learn  the  elements  of  business, 
cheaply  and  well.  Send  for  tho  circular  aud 
read  it. 

—Tubular  Well  Machinery.— Pamphlet 
from  the  Chicago  Tubular  Well  Co,  Chicago, 
Ills.  Wo  uro  glad  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  renders  to  this  pamphlet  which  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  wo  have  ever  examined. 
Every  tool  that  could  possibly  bo  needed  iu 
the  art  of  well  sinking  is  boro  fully  illustrated 
and  described.  The  illustrations  are  excelleut 
and  the  descriptions  uro  so  clear  and  simple 
that  auy  purchaser  can  easily  And  what  he 
wants.  Tho  importance  of  good  wells  has 
been  strongly  emphasized  this  year  In  many 
parts  of  the  West.  Well  machinery  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  and  intelligent  men 
can  make  such  machinery  very  profitable. 
Many  a  farmer  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
invest  could  buy  a  set  of  tools  and  provide 
himself  with  a  permanent  aud  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  All  such  will  be  sure  to  find  at  tho 
hands  of  this  company,  honorable  dealing  and 
first  class  implements. 

Foods  and  Food  Adulterants. — Pamph¬ 
let  from  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  part  second  of  the 
series  aud  has  to  do  with  the  adulteratiou  of 


spices  and  condiments.  Part  first,  it  will  be 
remembered  dealt  with  oleomargarine  and 
adulterated  cheese.  It  appears  that  the 
cheaper  poppers,  mustard,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  allspice  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  are  quite  largely  adulterated.  Most  of  the 
adulterants  used  are  comparatively  harmless, 
one  Arm  in  this  city  using  5,000  pounds  of 
finely  ground  eoeoanut  shells  in  their  spices. 
The  history  and  extent  of  this  adulteration  so 
far  os  known,  the  method  employed  in  detec¬ 
tion  and  laws  regulatiug  the  matter  are  given 
in  tiffs  pamphlet. 

Creosote  Wood  Stains. — Pamphlet  from 
Sara’l  Cabot,  70  Kilby  St,.  Boston,  Mass.  One 
of  the  most  important  Ingredients  of  these 
stains  is  creosote,  well  known  ns  a  preservative 
of  vegetable  tissues.  The  stains  will  not  only 
impart  to  the  wood  upon  which  they  are  used 
a  desirable  color,  but  they  will  very  effectu¬ 
ally  preserve  the  wood  from  decay.  They  are 
much  cheaper  than  paint,  with  greater  pre¬ 
servative  power,  while  tho  color- are  equally 
attractive.  It  will  pay  farmers  to  investigate 
this  substance.  Send  for  the  pamphlet. 

Ohio  Improved  Chester  Swine.— Pamph¬ 
let  from  the  L.  B.  Silver  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  is  a  very  strong  pamphlet.  There  are  94 
letters  from  those  who  have  bought  these 
swine.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  these  let¬ 
ters  the  Ohio  Improved  Chester  is  the  hog  for 
the  farmer  to  raise,  beyond  any  question. 

IVoman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Verily,  the  artistic  young  woman  has  gild¬ 
ed  almost  everything  that  can  lie  gilded,  and 
she  now  sighs  for  “Fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.”  A  really  pretty  decoration  is  a  cluster 
of  gilded  horse  chestnuts — not  just  the  nuts 
themselves,  but  the  spiny  burrs  before  they 
open.  They  make  an  effective  ornament  for 
a  waste-paper  basket,  much  superior  to  tho 
bunches  of  artificial  fruit  in  vogue.  A  pretty 
waste-paper  basket  is  a  plain,  upright  jar  of 
silvery  birch-bark. with  abaiulof  twisted  hick¬ 
ory'  hark  at  top  and  bottom,  and  a  crimson, 
olive,  or  dull  blue  ribbon  sash  around  it,  with 
a  cluster  of  the  gilded  horse-chestnuts  on  the 
bow.  The  fruit  of  the  liquid-amber  are 
also  pretty  when  gilded. 

*  * 

This  is  the  season  of  church  fairs  and 
charity  bazars,  and  one  is  agitated  by  the 
question  of  what  to  make.  Pincushions  are 
always  a  standby,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
strike  anv  novelties.  Pretty  and  new  ones 
are  tho  double  miniature  sofa  cushions,  laid 
one  on  top  of  the  other  diagonally,  so  as  to 
show  tho  eight  corners.  They  are  made  iu 
the  same  or  contrasting  colors  of  silk,  satin, 
velvet  or  plush,  finished  around  with  a  little 
silk  cord  They  are  neatly  joined  where  it 
will  not  show.  They  are  usually  four  to  five 
inches  square. 

*  *  * 

A  pretty  cover  for  a  baby  carriage  is  of 
cream- white  linen,  worked  all  over  with  a  cross¬ 
bar  design  iu  yellow  washing  silk,  with  a  bunch 
of  yellow  ribbons  in  one  corner.  Cream  white 
and  yellow  is  now  the  most  fashionable  com¬ 
bination  of  color  in  fancy  work.  Another 
cover  for  liaby’s  carriage  is  of  cream  madras, 
plaited  over  yellow  sateen,  bordered  by  a 
plaited  frill,  and  completed  by  a  yellow  bow 
in  the  corner. 

#  *  * 

We  all  have  a  fancy  for  pure  white  bed- 
coverings,  as  having  a  look  of  purity  and  in¬ 
viting  daintiness,  hut  there  is  now  a  tendency 
to  introduce  a  little  color.  A  very  pretty  bed¬ 
cover,  for  a  room  where  piuk  and  gray  Avere 
tho  sole  colors  used  was  of  gray  linen  momie 
cloth,  covered  with  an  all-over  design  of  wild- 
roses,  done  iu  outliue  embroidery  with  pink 
washing  silk.  Another  style  is  to  cover  tho 
bed  with  a  delicate  flowered  sateen,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  tho  conventional  pillows  and  shams, 
liavre  a  round  holster  covered  with  tho  sateen, 
gathered  into  a  frill  at  the  ends,  and  tied  with 
ribbon  bows  of  harmonizing  or  contrasting 
hue.  Or,  instead  of  the  sateen,  the  covering 
may  bo  of  a  solid  color,  tho  material  beiug 
what  our  English  cousins  call  “art  muslin,” 
Danish  cloth  or  plain  scrim  being  our  nearest 
substitute.  Willow  green  or  faint  terra  cot¬ 
ta  are  pretty  colors. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

There  are  many  girls  liviugquietlyin  seclud¬ 
ed  neighborhoods,  who  are  clothed  aud  cared 
for  by  their  parents,  yet  who  never  have  a 
penny  of  their  own,  nor  the  personal  disposal 
of  a  single  dollar.  Aud  no  matter  how  well 
they  are  cared  for,  they  feel  wretchedly  poor 
iu  consequence.  We  don’t  mean  that  such 
cases  are  confined  to  country  neighborhoods; 
|  but  hero  a  girl.is  made  rather. more  unhappy 


by  the  thought  that  she  cannot  earn  anything, 
so  as  to  have  a  little  pocket  money.  We  can’t 
defend  such  a  feeling,  when  both  necessities 
and  a  certain  allowance  of  luxuries  arc  pro¬ 
vided,  but.  all  the  same  it  is  very  natural;  wo 
all  like  the  feeling  of  independence.  It  is 
rather  hard,  when  a  girl  has  to  go  to  and  ask 
father  before  she  cau  give  a  few  cents  to 
church  or  sewing  circle,  or  charitable  society. 
For  this  reason  every  girl  should  have  a  stat¬ 
ed  allowance,  no  matter  how  small;  and  its 
expenditure  should  teach  her  thrift  and  self- 
reliance. 

One  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world  is  to 
give  a  girl  an  order  ou  any  store,  so  that 
when  she  wants  anything  she  cau  merely  have 
it  charged  to  her  father.  She  is  a  great  deal 
more  likely  to  be  extravagant  than  when  her 
purchases  must  be  paid  for  in  hard  money. 
Indeed ,  the  system  of  booking  things  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  them  half-yearly  or  quarterly  is 
always  u  mistake,  and  an  extravagant  one, 
too.  When  a  girl  has  no  allowance  of  pocket- 
money,  if  she  happens  to  be  industrious  and 
energetic — we  all  are,  of  course — she  is  apt  to 
look  around  for  some  means  of  obtaining  a 
supply,  and,  in  a  rural  neighborhood  this  is 
apt  to  A  c  a  disheartening  task.  She  may  do  a 
little  sewing  or  she  may  take  in  a  few  pupils 
in  music  or  the  like,  hut  she  will  soon  learn 
that  the  alluring  advertisements  of  remuner¬ 
ated  fancy  work  to  be  done  at  home  are  de¬ 
cided  frauds.  In  fact,  competition  is  so  keen 
nowadays  thut  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases 
one  may  stay  quietly  at  home  and  find  means 
of  earning  anything.  One  cannot  subsist  on 
Micawber’s  plan,  of  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  Hut  a  country  girl  does  have  the 
chance  of  turning  to  a  sort  of  idealized  farm¬ 
ing,  in  the  way  of  small  fruits  and  the  like, 
and  experience  shows  that  women  make  most 
successful  llorists.  Ho  there  is  the  chauee  of 
a  few  stray  dollars  earned  in  this  way,  and 
also  t  he  possibility  of  a  final  menus  for  obtain 
ing  a  livelihood. 


RUMOR. 

E.  A.  C. 

According  to  common  usage,  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  personify  this  term  and  say 
Madam  Humor,  but  it  is  inconceivable  why 
the  feminine  portion  of  the  human  race  should 
have  to  shoulder  all  the  responsibility  of  this 
evil.  No,  it  is  an  enemy  that  lurks  iu  the 
ranks  of  both  genders;  it  has  no  sex.  It  is 
the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  this  qualification 
that  is  to  be  especially  condemned.  A  report 
may  be  current  that  has  for  its  foundation 
fact,  but  until  the  doubt  is  unmistakably  re¬ 
moved,  it  should  not  be  enlarged  upon,  and 
should  be  made  with  distiuct  understanding 
that  it  may  be  recalled. 

It  would  be  better  to  withhold  everything 
that  is  conjecture,  but  as  the  world’s  people 
are  not  all  stoics  it  can  not  be  expected  but 
that  imaginings  will  creep  into  brains. 

While  harmleas  indulgence  can  be  tolerated, 
it  should  be  well  tempered  with  good  sense 
and  charity. 

If  mere  unnoyanee  was  the  only  result  of 
rumor,  that  would  be  enough  to  silence  the 
tongue,  but  when  the  knowledge  that  a  char¬ 
acter  is  at  stake,  a  business  reputation  in¬ 
volved,  the  thoughtlessness  is  unpardonable. 

How  powerful  it.  is!  It  separates  friends, 
darkens  homes,  ruins  business,  blights  lives 
and  creates  a  spirit  of  unrest  throughout  the 
land. 

If  every  one  would  constitute  himself  a  vig¬ 
ilance  committee,  with  power  to  quell;  the 
remedy  would  be  effectual 

There  is  a  moral  and  u  spiritual  aide  to  all 
natures,  and  while  the  former  one  may  not  be 
suflicioutly  strong  to  resist  the  strain  of  hubit, 
certainly  the  latter  will  avail  if  a  higher  Help 
is  sought. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


I  NOTICED  the  other  day  in  a  table  of  sta¬ 
tistics  regarding  labor  iu  this  country  that 
out  of  $  100, 000, 000  paid  in  wages  for  certain 
kinds  of  work,  $25,000,000  were  earned  by 
women.  If  women  uro  in  fact  earning  wuges 
and  salaries  to  this  extent  it  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  demolishing  the  popular  fallacy 
of  women  being  supported  by  men,  as  the 
women  who  earn  the  twenty-five  millious  rep¬ 
resent,  more  than  oue-iour  h  the  workers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inferior  pay  women  receive  even 
for  the  sume  kind  or  employment.  The  whirl 
igig  ol'  time  winch  adjusts  so  many  difficulties 
will  undoubtedly  rectify  the  Inequalities  in 
wages  from  which  women  now  suffer.  Al¬ 
ready  m  the  city  of  Boston,  some  leading  mer¬ 
chants  are  paying  their  women  in  the  sume 
ratio  as  their  men,  and  at  least  one  editor  in 
Philadelphia  pays  for  the  journalistic  work 
done  by  women  the  same  as  he  puys  tor  that 
done  by  meu. 

••Not  by  whom,  but  how,”  should  of  course 
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lie  the  estimated  value  of  all  work.  As  women 
are  so  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  workers 
in  a  multitude  of  vocations  it  behooves  them 
as  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  do  business 
not  only  n.s  men  do  but  a  great  deal  better. 

“If  I  were  to  liave  my  office  work  < lone  by 
a  man  or  woman  equally  well  and  at.  the  same 
wage,”  said  a  lawyer  to  me  one  day,  “I  would 
hire  the.  man  every  time.  Aud  why?  Be¬ 
cause  if  be  didn’t  do  the  work  to  suit  me  1 
could  ‘blow’ him  up.  But  if  you  have  a  woman 
around,  hang  it,  you’ve  got  to  be  considerate 
ami  polite  and  all  that.”  But  when  women 
work  for  money  and  not  foi  love,  the  only 
fair  and  just  and  self  respecting  thing  to  do, 
is  to  tit  themselves  properly  for  the  work  and 
then  proceed  on  a  purely  business  method. 
There  will  never  be  a  lack  of  due  considera¬ 
tion  where  there  is  merit. 

Of  course  the  capital  iu  any  lino  of  work  is 
good  health.  Now  that  it  is  fashionable  for 
women  to  be  healthy,  and  large  as  well,  it  is 
surprising  how  rapidly  they  are  developing 
physically.  It  is  said  that  English  women 
are  actually  surpassing  the  men  in  bight  and 
New  York  girls  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
Where  women  a  few  years  ago  were  propor¬ 
tionately  only  up  to  mens  eats,  they  now  are 
about  ou  a  level  as  to  eyes  and  look  at  each 
other  “  straight.”  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  City  girls  in  particular  have 
had  the  advantage  over  boys  in  leading  easier 
lives,  aud  giving  their  bodies  a  better  chance 
for  development.  Out  of  door  games,  too, 
have  developed  girls — made  them  more  mus¬ 
cular,  fuller  in  the  chest,  and  bred  in  them 
the  fashion  of  carrying  the  head  splendidly 
erect  and  the  shoulders  thrown  well  back. 

Marriage  is  not  so  much  of  a  consideration 
with  women  now  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  for  various  reasons.  And  iu  any 
event  it  is  wiser  for  girls  to  proceed  us  boys 
do, and  tit  l  liemsolves  for  self-support.  Ho  long 
as  money  is  the  “root  of  all  good”— and  its 
value  when  honestly  acquired  cannot  well 
be  over  rated — money  making  itself  must 
continue  to  bu  an  absorbing  theme.  Women 
generally  succeed  better  in  business  than 
men,  because  they  attend  more  to  details.  By 
success  I  mean  that  women  rarely  become 
bankrupt.  That  their  accumulations  are  less, 
is  owing  undoubtedly  to  their  timidity, 
but  there  is  uo  reason  why'  women  should 
not  be  great  money  makers.  I  hoard  of 
one  u  few  days  ago,  whose  career  is 
worth  mentlou,  She  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  aud 
had  only  a  common  school  education.  Hbe 
married  a  Frenchman  but  the  only  benefit  she 
derived  from  that  alliance  was  aslight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French — to  speak  it  a  little.  'The 
French  man  lacked  the  faculty  of  “getting 
ou”  iu  the  world  uud  Madame  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  leaving  him  for  the  sake  of  bettering 
her  condition.  This  was  years  ago  when  the 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  sewing  machine  was  be¬ 
ing  introduced  every  w  here.  Madame,  in  some 
way,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  United 
Htates  Consul  and  his  wife,  stationed  at  some 
point  in  South  America,  and  they  advised  her 
to  take  the  agency  of  the  sewing  machine  and 
go  to  Brazil,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  1  think.  She  de¬ 
cided  to  do  so  and  raising  money  enough  to 
purchase  five  machines  and  pay  for  her  pas¬ 
sage,  she  started.  Thoship  in  which  she  sailed 
was  wrecked  and  she  barely  escaped  with  her 
life,  saving  nothing  but  the  night  gown  she 
had  on  and  a  back  comb  she  had  in  her  hair. 
Hh<-  was  brought  back  to  New  York,  but  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  replace  her  outfit  of 
machines  she  started  again  and  reached  her 
destination  in  Shlety.  She  lived  in  South 
America  for  nineteen  years,  introducing  into 
that  country  not  only  the  sewing  machines, 
but  other  labor  saving  inventions.  She  made 
a  great,  deal  Of  money,  aud  returned  to  her  na¬ 
tive  laud  a  woman  of  consequence.  She  had 
the  accomplishments  of  travel,  she  had  costly 
jewels,  a  line  house,  her  horses  and  carriages, 
servants  and  the  usual  accoutrements  of 
wealth,  anil  being  a  woman  of  intelligence  she 
hud  the  entree  ut  once  into  the.  “best”  society 
and  all  because  she  had  had  the  pluck  to  rnuku 
a  place  for  herself.  She  died  Worth  $.'500,000 
— all  her  own  money. 

Good  Miss  Peabody,  1  am  told,  is  working 
with  all  her  might  and  main  to  induce  the 
Government  to  establish  a  school  of  horticul¬ 
ture  for  women.  Miss  Feu  body  undoubtedly 
means  well  enough,  aud  there  is  uo  objection 
to  the  school — it  would  do  no  harm.  But  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  practice  and  where  girls 
are  superfluous  ou  a  farm,  they  will  show  a 
turn  for  shrewdness  by  trying  their  hands  at. 
raising  small  fruits.  A  lady  iu  New  Jersey 
(a  wealthy  woman)  told  me  that  one  summer 
she  found  thut  they  were  going  to  have  a 
great  crop  of  fctra wherries  iu  the  garden  very 
fine  varieties— and  she  determined  to  turn 
them  to  some  profit.  Arranging  some  very 
picturesquely  iu  a  banket,  she  took  them  to 
a  fancy  fruit  dealer  in  New  York  and  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  engage  so  many  basKetsa 
day  of  such  berries.  He  did,  aud  she  cleared 


$12  per  day  during  the  season  on  their  surplus 
strawberries. 

On  the  doors  of  the  waiting  rooms  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad,  in  Massachusetts,  one 
sees  merely  “Men,”  “'Women.”  Speaking  of 
this  “direct  sensibloness”  to  a  professor  in 
Brown  University,  he  related  to  me  this 
story:  “Thirty  years  ago  I  was  in  Italy,  and 
with  a  guide  was  visiting  the  Vatican.  While 
there  an  Englishwoman  said  to  me:  ‘I  wish 
you  would  ask  your  guide  the  meaning  of  this,’ 
alluding  to  something  which  1  do  not  now  re¬ 
call.  I  ><us  very  much  preoccupied  and  said 
to  the  guide:  ‘This  woman  would  like  you  to 
give  her  some  information — ’  •  Woman! ’she 
cried,  turning  upon  me  like  a  tiger.  ‘  Woman!' 
I’m  no  woman!  I  can  assure  yon  I  was  filled 
with  terror  for  having  had  the  presumption 
to  call  her  a  woman.  True,  1  always  thought 
it.  the  best  name  in  the  world,  but  she  evi¬ 
dently  thought  differently,  and  felt  insulted. 
I  would  know  her  this  day  if  I  were  to  meet 
her,  she  glowered  at  me  so!  Of  course  1  only 
made  matters  worse  by  begging  her  pardon 
for  having  taken  her  for  a  woman!”  Now  that 
wo  have  salesladies  and  washladies,  etc.,  the 
good  old  words  woman  and  gentlewoman  will 
be  restored  to  their  rightful  uses. 

While  riding  with  a  friend  iu  Massachusetts 
last  year,  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  handsome 
country  house  in  which  lived  one  Mrs.  Ward. 
It  seemed  that  her  husband,  who  all  his  life 
hail  lived  in  a  small,  plain  house,  determined 
to  build  «  very  lino  one;  but  he  died  before 
the  building  was  finished.  Ho  directed  in  his 
will,  however,  that  his  widow  should  curry 
out  his  plans,  and  to  bolster  up  her  courage 
he  further  decreed  that  she  should  remain  in 
full  possession  of  everything  so  long  as  she 
remained  Mrs.  Ward.  The  completion  of  the 
house,  however,  swallowed  up  the  balance  of 
the  estate.  Meantime  she  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  an  estimable  man — who  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Ward,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Independent — uud  married  him,  Tbo 
heir-at-law,  a  nephew,  did  not  contest  the 
will.  The  lady,  although  she  had  remarried, 
was  still  Mrs.  Ward.  Had  the  will  been  con¬ 
tested  it  would  have  formed  a  “nice  point”  iu 
law,  and  the  decision  would  probubly  have 
rested  entirely  upon  the  whim  of  the  judge. 

Mrs.  Lieutenant  Heim,  if  not  a  goose,  at 
least  lays  the  golden  egg,  for  it  is  said  that 
she  owns  the  “Galatea,”  aud  is  the  financial 
partner  of  the  concern.  Hhe  wears  too  much 
jewelry,  but  is  intelligent  and  well-informed, 
aud  gives  beautiful  dinners  aboard  the  brave 
little  yacht,  aud  like  English  women  gener¬ 
ally,  is  a  tip-top  sailor. 


HALF  AN  HOUR.— III. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AT  HOME. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  u  child  will  learn 
more  bad  grammar  if  he  associates  with  un¬ 
grammatical  people  at  home,  or  if  he  plays  at 
school  with  the  children  of  illiterate  parents, 
thau  he  will  be  able  to  correct  with  many 
years’  study  of  uuy  known  text-book  on  the 
subject.  This  matter  of  association  with  low¬ 
born  children  at  t  he  public  schools,  is  really 
a  serious  one.  I  have  a  little  boy  of  five,  for 
whom  1  huvo  never  been  able  to  provide  any 
playmates  of  his  own  age,  having  been  unable 
to  have  him  with  me  much  of  the  tune  for  the 
past  year.  I  have  left  him  with  a  very  lovely 
and  cultivated  family,  consisting  of  a  mother 
aud  three  grown-up  daughters,  so  that,  his 
whole  time  is  spent,  with  “  grown-ups.”  I 
thiuk  it  very  desirable  that,  u  child  should 
have  playmates  of  his  own  age,  and  with  me 
this  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity,  not.  choice. 
Being  a  boy,  anil  tbo  family  an  exceptional 
one,  he  lias  not.  lost  iu  elasticity  of  spirits, 
while  his  language  has  certainly  gained  to  a 
most  remarkable  degree;  I  um  constantly  as¬ 
tonished  at  his  excellent  grammar  and  well- 
chosen  expressions. 

The  work  of  acquiring  a  correct  style  of  ex¬ 
pression,  whether  with  pen  or  tongue,  should 
begin  early.  As  soou  as  a  child  has  learned 
to  form  his  letters  with  ease,  his  attention 
should  lie  called  to  the  spelling,  as  well  us  to 
the  punctuation  aud  grammar.  He  should  be 
taught,  the  proper  construction  of  simple  sen¬ 
tences.  It  is  not  necessary  to  perplex  the 
youthful  mind  with  a  uice  distinction  between 
semi-colons  und  colons,  but  see  that,  they  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  the  functions  of  the  com¬ 
ma  and  period,  and  the  difference  betweeu 
them. 

Instructors  of  English  in  American  colleges, 
have  to  spend  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
in  teaching  the  A  B  Gof  their  mother  tongue 
to  youths  of  twenty,  and  1  have  it  from  high 
authority,  that  every  year  Harvard  graduates 
a  certain  number  of  men— some  of  them  high 
scholars  —whose  manuscript  would  disgrace  a 
boy  of  twelve. 

If  a  young  person  has  sjient  his  youth  in 
unfortunate  .surroundings,  and  with  little 
opportunity  for  culture,  he  need  not  ou  that 
account  despair,  A  writer  of  note  in  this 


ountry,  of  whom  I  have  heard  it  said,  that 
there  were  few  who  wrote  such  correct  and 
Addisonian  English,  not  only  left  school  nt 
twelve,  and  was  never  inside  of  a  college,  l.ut 
until  ho  was  old  enough  lo  choose  his  own  as¬ 
sociates,  never  heard  the  king’s  English  spoken 
with  any  attempt  at  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  correctness. 

A  writer  says,  “It  is  high  time  that  eve  ry 
vestige  of  Lir.dley  Murray’s  system — parsing, 
analysis  of  sentences,  and  the  liki — as  well  as 
grammatical  rules  aud  exceptions  should  be 
swept,  out  nf  existence.  The  mum  point  is, 
not  that  a  child  should  know  that  a  given 
word  ill  a  sentence  is  a  noun,  another  a  prep¬ 
osition,  another  a  verb,  etc.,  but  that  he  should 
understand  the  mmni  iny  of  I  ho  sentence  as  a 
whole.  Several  hours  judiciously  spent  should 
suffice  to  tench  an  intelligent,  young  person  the 
few  points  which  it  is  most  important,  to  know. 
To  put  pronouns  in  the  proper  cases,  and  t,o 
place  them  where  the  reference  to  antecedents 
is  plain ;  to  couple  singulars  with  singulars  and 
plurals  with  plurals;  to  omit  every  word  that 
is  not  essential  to  the  sense;  to  put  verbs  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  same  time  in  the  same  tense;  not 
to  destroy  a  negative  by  doubling  it — when 
these  and  a  few  other  things  huve  been  under- 
standiugly  learned  he  will  be  far  ou  the  road 
toward  correct  oxpresssion.  a.  g. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Whatever  you  would  have  your  children 
become,  strive  to  exhibit  it  in  your  own 

lives  and  conversation .  . 

Jealousy  and  envy  are  the  hidden  rocks  on 

which  many  stanch  vessels  are  wrecked . 

Nothing  is  so  strong  a-s  gentleness:  nothing 

so  gentle  us  real  strength  . 

Ik  we  practice  goodness,  not  for  the  .sake  of 
its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  some  advantage  by  it,  we  may  be 
cunning,  but  we  are  nut  good. 

It  is  good  for  ns  to  keep  some  account. of  our 
prayers,  that  we  may  not  unsay  in  our  prac¬ 
tices  anything  that  we.  said  in  our  prayers.. . 

The  printing  press  is  the  motor  that  movi  s 
the  world.  At  its  birth  the  nations  began  to 
emerge  into  a  new  light.  The  roseate  hue  of 
its  dasvn  was  a  blessing  to  all  races  from  the 
first.,  and  as  its  brightening  rays  have  increas¬ 
ed,  so  has  its  influence,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  t  he 
zenith  of  its  power.  Like  its  giant  co-worker, 
electricity,  it  has  its  positive  and  negative 
modes  of  acting.  What  one  is  in  the  natural 
world  the  other  is  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world.  The  two  combiued  will  shape 

the  destinies  of  the  future . 

It  is  the  spirit  that,  a  man  possesses, more  than 
auytbingelse,  that  determines  his  real  charac¬ 
ter,  This  is  what  governs  nud  controls  him. 
Hence  it  is  declared,  “  If  uuy  man  have  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.”  A  man 
may  bo  seeiniugly  correct  in  his  general  out¬ 
ward  deportment  aud  present  the  appearance 
of  a  Christian,  hut  if  his  heart  is  full  of  world¬ 
liness,  deceit,  and  hatred,  ho  is  nevertheless,  a 
child  of  the  devil,  and  his  pretensions  to 
Christian  disciplcsbip  are  in  vaiu . 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

"I  sought  the  Held  tu  the  fulling  night, 

The  gold  of  the  grain  about  my  feet, 

The  knot  ted  Apple  treiM,  in  llio  right 
Had  dropped  their  shadows  Into  the  wheat. 

Int  the  sower  gather  In 
Eluding  thus  a  fuller  meaning 
Even  In  the  seatiered  grain. 

Ready  for  nnniher  gleaning. 

Have  courage  that  tae  harvest  he  not  Ninull, 

For  storm  aud  sunshine  come  alike  to  nil.” 

1  stood  iu  the  apple  orchard  whore  grows 
the  wheat  as  this  verse  of  Dora  Goodale’s 
came  to  my  mind.  For  it  was  evening  and 
the  apple  trees  had  truly  “dropped  their  shad¬ 
ows”  into  the  golden  grain.  The  work  of 
harvesting  had  begun,  and  a  happy  group  of 
young  people — workers  and  on-lookers — were 
gathered  about..  How  small  a  thing  can  give 
rose  color  to  life  among  young  people,  and 
yet  how  easily  their  sunshine  is  clouded. 
There  is  comfort  iu  the  thought  that  “storm 
and  sunshine  come  alike  to  all”  I  thought  as  I 
stood  there,  for  by  this  means  we  bear  each 
others’  burdens,  and  have  help  to  bear  ours, 
in  words  aud  deeds  of  sympathy. 

How  oue’s  thoughts  will  wander  even  be- 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
Whou  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  CusUirla, 

When  Hhe  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Casiorla. 
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side  the  kitchen  firo.  No  bird’s  flight  can  fol¬ 
low  their  swift  moving,  and  so  the  autumn 
days  come  on,  and  the  wheat  is  garnered  and 
the  apples  are  ripening  their  ruby  and  gold. 
The  winds  are  blowing  them  down,  ami  all 
hands  are  busy  with  attempts  to  secure  them, 
before  frost  comes,  in  this  cold  climate.  It  is 
a  pleasant  harvesting,  and  has  a  rare  charm 
that  comes  to  us  only  at  the  apple  picking, 
these  bright  autumn  days. 

And  so  once  more  the  change  of  seasons  is 
upon  ns.  And  the  house  must  bo  renovated, 
everything  of  summer  wear  put  away,  and 
the  winter  garments  looked  over  ready  for 
tbe  first,  frosty  day,  when  we  must 

“  Open  the  camphor  I  rank 

Auil  bring  the  mittens  down.” 

It  is  a  blessed  knowledge  that  all  this,  as  with 
everything  else,  is  only  “day  by  day” — I 
think  it  is  John  Newton  who  compares  man’s 
duties  to  a  fagot — with  ono  stiek  for  each 
day’s  burden.  Hut  the  trouble  is  we  wautto 
add  to-morrow’s  and  yesterday's  and  next 
week’s  sticks  to  the  burden  of  to-day,  so  that 
we  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  borrowed 
troubles.  Bo  with  the  daily  work:  we  must 
try  to  keep  in  mind  the  laet,  that  it  will  not 
come  all  at  once,  but  only  a  little  at  a  time. 

A  hot  summer  like  the  last  has  been,  is 
likely  to  leave  one  with  feelings  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  tiredness  that  are  not  easy  to  dispel. 
It  is  the  reaction,  and  mainly  the  result  of  the 
strain  on  our  physical  powers  while  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  ranging  in  the  nineties.  Hut  the 
bracing  autumn  weather  is  a  .sure  tonic  it  one 
remembers  to  put  on  flannels  soon  enough  to 
guard  against,  colds,  aud  to  wear  good  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  feet.  If  one  can  go  through  the 
autumn  in  good  health  there  is  better  chance 
of  winter  finding  us  iu  good  health,  and 
strength. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

MAY  MAPLE. 

“  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  get  my  work?” 
said  a  friend  the  other  day,  very  soon  after 
she  hail  laid  off  her  wraps.  And  presently  an 
unfinished  roll  of  beautiful  lace  was  exhibited 
aud  the  nimble  fingers  were  plying  the  cro¬ 
chet-hook  with  an  energy  that,  meant  busi¬ 
ness. 

“  I  do  this  at  odd  times  when  I  caunot  do 

other  work  to  advantage,"  said  L - . 

“Last  winter  I  wanted  to  make  so  many 
Christmas  gifts,  and  I  found  my  time  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  all 
finished,  and  some  had  to  he  purchased  for  the 
occasion.  Unless  one  has  a  well-filled  purse 
— which  I  did  not  have — the  gifts  must  he 
cheap  or  trifling, while  the  gil  ts  made  by  one’s- 
self  speak  of  kindly  feelings,  and  talk  to 
the  recipient  iu  a  silent  hut  loving  way.  This 
wide  lace  will  trim  an  apron  handsomely,  and 
I’ll  get,  some  nice  material  and  make  it  for  N. 
One  for  Frankie  1  will  trim  with  insertion  and 
edgiug.  You  see  I  have  commenced  early  in 
the  season,  and  by  watchful  care  of  the  min¬ 
utes  t  can  make  a  good  many  yards  between 
this  and  Christmas.  And  then  there  are  pretty 
shelf  valances  and  stocking-hags  and  sboppimr- 
bugs,  aud  rural  pieture-frame-s,  fancy  mittens 
and  hoods,  and  a  host  of  useful  things.  1  sel¬ 
dom  bestow  things  that  are  ornamental  alone. 
Things  that  are  useful  are  more  really  tokeus 
of  remembrance,  aud  I  want,  my  relatives  and 
friends  to  think  of  me  often,  and  1  am  sure 
they  will  if  I  make  myself  useful  to  them." 

Ah!  what  could  she  not  accomplish  in  the 
otherwise  wash’d  moments.  Ami  if  she  could 
accomplish  so  much  for  dear  Love’s  sake, 
ought  not.  others  to  accomplish  as  much  for 
sweet  Charity’s  sake?  How  many  useful 
garments  might  he  made  during  those  bright, 
autumn  days  for  the  poor  little  forlornites 
that  grace  our  pathway  from  dewy  morning 
till  stun y  night,  just  by  using  the  minutes 
that  are  idly  spent  in  toying  with  the  pretty 
circlets  adorning  the  hands  or  iu  day  dreams 
that  build  airy  castles  which  never  give  shel¬ 
ter  even  to  a  storm-tossed  sparrow.  Are  we 
accountable  for  time  thus  lost?  Will  we  see 
when  too  late  tlmt  the  precious  jewels  are  lost 
from  our  crowns? 


PRESERVING  SWEET  CORN  FOR  WIN¬ 
TER  USE. 

I  DO  not  think  it  economy  for  the  average 
housekeeper  to  try  mid  preserve  her  surplus 
stock  of  sweet  corn  for  winter  use.  I  have 
never  eaten  auy  preserved  by  packing  in  jars 
with  alternate  layers  of  salt,  that  was  not 
tasteless,  as  must  necessarily  he  the  euse  from 
much  soaking  in  several  waters  to  freshen. 
Drying  et  ru,  unless  one  has  a  drier,  is  tiresome 
aud  consumes  .much  time,  and  the  results  m  e 
not  satisfactory  enough  to  moke  the  method 
feasible.  As  for  canning,  if  you  are  the  wife 
of  a  tin-smith  and  do  not  faro  like  the  proverb¬ 
ial  shoemaker's  wife,  you  can  have  your  corn 
preserved  in  true  factory  style  and  revel  in 
tender  sweet  corn  out  of  st  ason.  Hut  to  loss 
favored  wives  1  would  say  “Don’t;"  for  such, 


real  economy  according  to  my  notion  lies  in 
going  without  or  in  buying,  mrs.  economy. 

OYSTERS  TO  ORDER. 

‘  ‘  Oysters  are  very  fine  this  season  Ma’am,” 
said  a  dealer  of  bivalves  to  the  writer,  and 
we  were  of  the  same  mind  after  eating  our 
first  stew  the  third  week  in  September. 

It  was  cooked  as  follows:  Drain  the  liquor 
from  the  oysters,  and  put  over  the  fire  with 
half  as  much  water,  and  popper  and  salt  to 
season.  Let  boil  up,  skim,  put  in  the  oysters, 
heat  slowly  and  as  soon  as  they  “ruffle” 
which  will  he  in  three  or  four  minutes  after 
they  begin  to  simmer,  turn  into  a  tureen,  ad¬ 
ding  a  large  spoonful  of  butter.  Have  in 
another  vessel  as  much  hot  milk  as  you  had 
oyster  liquor  and  turn  into  the  soup.  Cover 
and  send  to  table  at  once.  Berve  with  crackers ; 
sliced  lemon  and  tomato  catsup  And  favor  as 
an  accompaniment  with  some. 

fried  oysters. 

These  are  very  delicious  aud  rich,  hut  are 
not  for  children  or  dyspeptics.  Ruy  large 
oysters.  Drain  from  the  liquor  and  lay  upon 
a  clean  cloth.  Have  ready  beaten  egg  in  one 
dish  and  ciacker  dust,  peppered  and  salted,  in 
another.  Use  good  butter  only  for  frying 
oysters  and  a  liberal  quantity.  Dip  each 
oyster  first  iu  the  egg  and  then  in  the  cracker. 
When  one  has  small  oysters  the  size  may  ho 
increased  by  a  second  dipping  in  egg  and 
cracker.  Hnve  the  butter  hot — careful  not 
to  burn— drop  iu  the  oyster  and  fry  quickly 
to  a  light  brown.  They  are  much  nicer  if 
you  have  been  liberal  enough  with  the  butter 
to  have  it  cover  them,  so  that  they  will  brown 
on  top  without  turning. 

oyster  fritters. 

Make  a  batter  of  a  cup  of  oyster  liquor,  oue 
cup  of  milk,  three  beaten  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  flour  for  a 
thin  batter.  Add  to  this  batter  50  chopped 
oysters, and  drop  by  the  spoonful  into- hot  but¬ 
ter  and  beef  drippings.  Try  a  spoonful  first 
to  see  if  the  grease  be  hot  euough  aud  the  bat¬ 
ter  of  the  right  consistency.  Cook  quickly 
and  serve  at  once. 

BROILED  OYSTERS. 

For  cookiug  in  tills  way  you  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  tine  wire  oyster  broiler.  Choose 
large,  plump  oysters,  wipe  them  dry,  pepper 
and  salt  and  place  on  the  buttered  broiler. 
Cook  quickly  upon  both  sides  aud  serve  upon 
a  hot  dish  Rut  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  top 
of  each.  You  may  serve  upon  squares  of 
toast.  Heat,  season  and  skim  the  liquor  you 
drained  from  the  oysters,  dip  the  toast  Into 
this  and  place  two  or  three  oysters  upon  each 
square. 

SCALLOPED  OYSTERS. 


on  the  upper  grating  in  a  hot  oven  until  the 
top  “sets.”  Take  out  at  once,  fold  one-half 
over  the  other  and  turn  onto  a  hot  dish. 

OYSTER  PATlCS. 

Put  a  quart  of  oysters  with  just  enough  li¬ 
quor  to  cover  them,  on  the  stove,  with  salt, 
pepper,  butter  and  three  spoonfuls  of  sweet 
cream.  When  just  boiling  thicken  slightly 
with  a  very  little  corn-starch.  Have  ready 
some  small  round  tins,  lined  with  good  pie- 
paste— the  paste  should  extend  over  the  edges 
of  the  tins  slightly.  Put  into  a  quick  oven 
aud  lightly  brown.  Remove,  fill  two-thirds 
with  the  oyster  mixture,  cover  with  a  circular 
piece  of  paste  and  return  to  the  oven  until  this 
is  cooked.  Serve  at  once  in  the  tins. 


THE  USE  OF  BAKING  POWDER  AND  SODA. 

While  making  an  unusually  early  morning 
call,  with  some  friends  who  were  waiting  for 
the  stage,  the  topic  of  conversation  turned, 
not  upon  the  inefficient  servant  girl;  hut  up¬ 
on  cooking  with  baking  powder,  soda  and 
sour  milk.  The  ladies  were  all  home  keepers, 
and  of  course  good  cooks.  But  there  was  a 
vast  difference  in  their  opinions  about  the  use 
of  bakiug  powders.  I  had  probably  the  least 
experience  with  the  article.  A  day  or  two 
previous  I  had  eaten  some  delicious  biscuit  at 
the  table  of  a  friend,  and  when  I  had  asked  for 
the  recipe,  she  had  replied  that  they  were  bak¬ 
ing  powder  biscuits.  But  she  had  used  more 
than  the  rule  called  for,  us  she  did  not  think 
the  quantity  prescribed  was  enough  to  insure 
the  best  results— three  heaping  teaspoon  fills 
to  a  quart  of  sifted  flour,  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  “shortening.” 

Mrs.  L.  thought  half  of  that  quantity  of 
baking  powder  would  have  been  better.  Mrs. 
M.  thought  the  recipes  always  called  for  as 
much  again  as  was  needed  for  cake,  which 
made  it  too  light,  and  it  would  be  full  of 
holes,  and  in  her  opinion  that  is  what  made 
so  much  cake  dry  aud  tasteless.  Mrs.  H. 
thought  too  much  soda  spoiled  a  great  deal 
of  food,  and  that,  it  made  a  good  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  how  it  was  put  in  the  flour.  Her  “help” 
always  sifted  it  through  the  flour  twice,  thus 
getting  it  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
flour  before  any  wetting  was  put  iu,  and  she 
used  just  a  rounding,  not  heaping,  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  to  two  cups  of  sour  milk  aud  one 
cup  of  sour  cream,  with  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough  to  he  rolled  out  and  baked  in  a  quick 
oven.  Her  biscuit  could  not  well  he  beaten. 

may  maple. 


Pi.offUancou.si  §Uverti$ing, 


Have  You  Heard 


Another  rich  dish,  not  for  babies  or  dyspep¬ 
tics.  Roll  fine  a  quantity  of  butter  crackers, 
the  brand  known  as  “  Old-fashioned.”  Put  a 
layer  of  the  crackers  in  a  buttered  pudding- 
dish.  Just  moisten  the  crackers  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oyster  liquor  and  milk,  and  cover  with 
a  layer  of  oysters  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt 
aud  butter.  Cover  with  another  layer  of 
moistened  cracker,  theu  oysters  aud  crackers 
on  top.  The  top  layer  should  be  thicker  than 
the  rest,  made  more  moist  and  dotted  with 
bits  of  butter.  Cover  mid  bake  iu  a  well- 
heated  oveu  one  half  hour.  Then  remove 
cover,  sot  upon  upper  grating  and  brown. 

PANNED  OYSTERS. 

Put  50  medium-sized  oysters  over  the  fire  in 
their  own  liquor  only.  Whuu  they  boil  up 
add  a  tnblespoouful  of  butter,  the  same  of 
cracker  dust,  salt  ami  pepper  to  taste  aud  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  or  stroug  vinegar. 
Cook  two  minutes  longer  aud  pour  over 
squares  of  nicely -browned  toast. 

PICKLED  OYSTERS. 

Put  100  large  oysters  and  liquor  over  the 
firo,  salt  and  just  let  come  to  a  boil;  draw  to 
the  hack  of  the  range,  skim  off  the  top  ami 
theu  lake  out.  the  oysters  with  the  skimmer 
aud  set  aside  in  an  oarthem  dish  to  cool.  To 
the  liquor  in  tbe  kettle  add  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
a  red  pepper  broken  into  pieces  (rejecting  the 
seeds),  and  whole  cinnamon,  cloves  and  pep¬ 
per  to  your  liking.  Boil  up  and  pour  hot  over 
the  cold  oysters.  Cover  aud  set  in  a  cool 
place.  If  they  are  to  he  kept  longer  than  two 
or  three  days,  put  into  cans,  screw  down  the 
tops  aud  keep  in  a  cold,  dark  place.  They  will 
keep  two  weeks  iu  this  way  in  cold  weather. 

OYSTER  OMELET. 

For  uu  omelet  of  six  eggs  you  will  require 
15  oysters,  have  the  oysters  chopped  very  Hue. 
Beat  the  yelks  ami  whites  of  the  eggs  separate¬ 
ly.  Have  oue  spoonful  of  butter  in  a  round 
tin  pan  ou  back  ot  range. 

To  the  beaten  yelks  add  a  small  cup  of  milk, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  theu  add  the 
chopped  oysters,  whipping  up  well,  then  stir 
in  the  beaten  whiles  with  u  few  light  strokes. 
Have  the  butter  in  the  pan  as  hot  as  you  can 
without  burning,  turn  in  the  mixture  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  harden  on  the  bottom  put 


What  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  thousands  in  the 
cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis,  and  even  Consumption? 
For  this  class  of  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  stands  far  ahead  of 
all  other  specifics. 

George  W.  Dick,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
says:  “Two  years  ago  l  took  a  severe 
cold,  which,  being  neglected,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by 

A  Terrible  Cough. 

I  lost  flesh  rapidly,  had  night  sweats, 
and  was  soon  confined  to  my  bed.  A 
friend  advised  the  use  « »f  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  1  began  to  take  this  medicine 
and,  before  finishing  the  first  bottle,  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Four  bottles  effected  a 
perfect  cure.” 

^Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Preoared  by  l>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $ X ;  six  bottles,  $ 5. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

til*  p. •pillar  favorite  for  dressing 
tlio  hiur,  Restoring  color  when 
gray,  and  preventing  Dandruff, 
It  cluMitS  tt»>  scalp,  stops  Uio 
hair  falling,  and  Is  sure  to  plotuio. 
SOo.  ami  $ L‘V  at  Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The  safest,  surest  ami  host  euro  for  Corns,  Bunions,.' to. 
Stops  nil  puin.  Ensures  comfort  to  the  fee  t.  Never  fulls 
to  cure.  15  cents  at  Druggists.  HlSCOX  J£  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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lVVC’K  li T  n-i.  ,  •*.r,v  0..M  r.  d  Cu  K  '-'tM 
Fb.».--  V**-  T  UaM-WML*- Lif M  OrwjiU, 

•  xk  wM»S  t-n  t*l  •••  m«i  •  *.!  hip  ••••*»■■■  Ue«k  of  114- 

4»«  N  All  *.«  —If  •  J-wul  •vaioc.  Cm'ACu.'CmIo.U. 


1  (i  Novel* v  100  Song*,  .itid  a  bivoxy  paper,  3  mouths, 
12c.  Address  THE  NOTE  BOOK,  Dwight,  III. 


Advertising  Solicitor  wauled.  Agricultural 
paper.  Good  opening'.  Experience  and  reference  re 
UUlred.  Address  A.  1 1 .  M.VSYU.LK,  .LioksouvIUe,  Fa. 

U  fY  M  r  OTI  I1Y.  Book  keeping,  Business 
rl  KJ  Iwl  C.  Korins, Penmanship.  Arithmetic, Short 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

BRYANT  A  STRATTON'S,  Itultiilo.  N.  Y. 

Great  Reduction! 

ERIN ‘.I  I  . .  N.vinv  «.l  l . *1 

OG  P.t.l  BIO  A  Itniu  I'l'  N .  n 

hiuuplv*  *t»i  uu,  Hog.  *R  Id  vents. 

Clinton  A’  Co.  North  llitveu.  Conn. 

PL’KUIAV^  For  Mexican  war  and  Union  Veter 
I  rAlVNIUAiN  llls  Messrs  II  8TKVKNS  X  CO., 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit  nud  Chicago. 


HIDDEN  NAME  CARDS, 

emu.  album  »•»»»«.  and  Ih*  U«i«t  *n.l  ll>mt  *«<npU  luik  of  now  »t»U 
.aids  vlvl  Dotted.  All  fvtf  *  2-v«ht  BWMU  CiM  \Vork*,Bu»tioa 


FALL 

DRESS  GOODS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

Off'er  among  their  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  Fall  Dress  Goods,  the 
following  Special  Lines: 

Two  Lines  Stripe  and  Check 
Cheviots,  44  inches  wide,  at  60 
cents ;  worth  $  1 . 

Also,  Three  Lines  Check  and 
Stripe  Suitings,  54  inches  w'ide, 
at  75  cents;  well  worth  $1.25. 

ordeks"by  MAIL 

From  any  part  of  the  country 
will  receive  careful  and  prompt 
attention. 


Broadway  and  1 1  Hi  St., 
Kew  York. 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
or  Milk  In  ail  t  Itles 
and  Town*. 

A  LONG- NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  IV  II  ITEMA.Y, 
Ti  Murray  -St.,  NEW  YORK. 


WOEK 


FOIL  A  I.I..  SJfO  II  week  and  expen¬ 
ses  paid.  Valuable  outfit  ami  particulars 
free.  I1.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 


Zxm,  ami  giants. 


SAMPLE  PACKAGE.— Thro"  choice  ROSES 
or  three  CONCORD  or  on.-  ROGERS  OR  ARK.  with  Ca 
lalogue  and  directions  for  culture,  by  mail,  for 
ets.  WJ1.  B.  KEEI),  C'hn tuber*  burg,  Pa. 


DUTCH  BULBS, &c. 

MY  ANNUAL  PRICED  CATALOGUE  OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS,  LILIES, 

And  all  BULBS.  SEEDS,  etc-,  for  Kail  planting  In  the 
Garden  utul  In  the  House.  Is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

AL.FKF.I1  BIUnURUAN, 

37  Runt  19th  ."‘ireei.  New  York  City. 


1S3H  Ponionn  Nuxserlvs  1NN7 


Carry,  Lhls,  anil  Bomba  Strawberries; 
Marlboro  aud  Golden  queen  Raspber 
rles;  Wtluou  Jr.,  Er  e  and  Mlnnewnski 
Blaekberrle.;  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore's  Early  Grapes:  Lawson. 
KloTTer  and  LeCu  tile  l'eary;  Wonderful 
and  Globe Peneh;  Spaulding  and  Japan 
Plums,  Wtnrer  and  Red  elder  Apples. 
All  the  worthy  old  and  promising  new 
varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

WVI.  FAKKY  .  Parry.  N.  J. 


TDCCC  ^LL  PLANTINC. 

K  P  p  *h  W  ,  oiler  t  bo  largest  and  most  com 
■  ■  S  k  EU  W  pleta  general  stock  m  «b«  U.  S.,  be- 
Frait  A-  Ornamental. sides  many  Noveltie!V.Ciit«loguc8 
_  sent  to  all  regular  customer-, t  ree. 
W  n  ^  ^  To  Others  N i>.  1.  Fruits.  Inc. No  2. 

K  II  |P  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
•O'- 15c  ;  I*#.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4. 
PD  A  DC  l/llirc  Wholesale;  No.  5,  Roses  Free. 

GRAPE  VINES  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

JIT.  HOPE  Nl  KS  Eli  IKS.  K(M  HESTKU.Xcw  York. 


VAUIETIES  OB1 

FRUIT  TREES, 
VINES-  PLANTS*  ETC. 

Apple,  1‘rnr,  Pench.Chcrry ,  Plum, 
l/uince,  Strawberry,  Kaapberry, 
Blackberry.  Currants.,  Crape*. 
CooseUerrte*.  Ac  Send  forCntaloguo 
3.  S»  COLLINS,  Moore-down,  J. 


Peach  Trees 

Worked  on  Natural  Stocks. 

An  Immense  stock  including 
(11.0  [IK.  FUND'S  LATE, 
HOSKft,  YKLLnW  MYS¬ 
TERY,  TON  O- FA,  JAPAN 
BAIWY,  Ac.  Descriptions, 
hints  on  Peach  Culture,  and 
low  prices,  and  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Tree* and  Plants  of  all 
kind*  mailed  applicants. 

.1.  T.  LOVETT,  LiTTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 
Introducer  Monmouth  Strawberry  and  Erie  Blackberry. 


NEW  CRAPES. 

Niagara.  Empire  state,  Ulster,  Haye*.  Monroe,  Jessi¬ 
ca,  Chtuwelas.  WoodrutT,  Poughkeepsie.  Victoria,  Onei¬ 
da  Norfolk,  Norwood,  Oriental,  Early  Dawn,  Etta, 
Wylie,  Ann  Arbor.  Kxlra  No.  I  vln.-s  guaranteed  true 
to  name,  postpaid  SB  ets.  each;  the  Hi  for  A).  .Moores 
Diamond  50  ets,  and  $1  each.  No  restrictions.  Full 
supply  of  leading  kinds  at  the  lowest  rates  In  America, 
we  (relieve.  Send  for  price-list . 

.1.  El.I.RTHON, 

Auburn  Grape  N  ursertes.  Auburn,  N  Y. 


I 


TREES,  PLANTS  AND  VINKS. 

Qualitu  superior.  Price*  ifnatlu  reduced.  80-p age 
Catalogue  and  Guide  to  Successful  Fruit  Grow  lug.  free 
to  all.  Planters  should  see  our  ha  run  in  price-list. 
The  ItANDO I, Pll  PKTKKS  NI  KSEKV  CO., 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


H  IS  THE  BEST 
NEW  \MKKlt  AN 


GOOSEBERRY 

\  Intrwtuevil.  Wumlrf folly  *uc«v.*fuL  Write  to 

CEO.  ACHELIS  West  Chester, Pa. 


D  C  A  Pll  CCCn  Properly  saved  tn  district 
I  t  Mull  OkCU,  where  no  ••y.dlow*''  or  dis¬ 
ease  exists,  from  orchards  that  are  absolutely  healthy , 
seed  from  late  %  arlethv— smock  principally  -supply 
limited— as  a  really  healthy  article  Is  scarce.  Price 
$1.50  per  bu.  Ulfl  bli.  for  $12-5. 

,1.  W.  Iv  KHK, 

Denton,  Caroline  Do.,  M»l. 


ffctrs  tff  ilje  IXTeck. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Satukday,  Oct.  1,  1S87. 

Yesterday  morning  the  President  and  par¬ 
ty  started  on  their  trip  “around  the  circle.” 
The  New  York  Sun  makes  a  table  aud  shows 
that  the  journey  will  cover  4,430  miles  of  trav¬ 
el.  It  estimates  the  cost.of  a  special  train  for 
this  distance,  an  engine,  baggage  and  supply 
car  and  two  palace  ears  at.  SO, 081,  and  count¬ 
ing  in  the  fares  of  the  party  and  the  subsis¬ 
tence,  concludes  that  the  cost  of  the  journey 
must  be  over  ? 12,000.  A  report  from  Wash¬ 
ington  says  the  President  will  merely  pur¬ 
chase  six  round  trip  tickets,  and  that  the  trip 
will  cost  very  much  less  than  the  amount  es¬ 
timated.  The  party  will  travel  in  one  of  the 
finest  vestibule  trains  ever  seen,  consisting  of 

three  magnificent  cars  joined  as  one . 

, Tennessee  has  had  a  very  hot  political 
struggle  with  regard  to  a  prohibitory  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  All  party  lines 
were  obliterated  oil  that  point.  The  latest 
telegram  says  it  is  probable  the  amendment 

has  been  defeated  by  20.000  majority . 

There  has  been  much  telegraphing  of  a  “negro 
rebellion''  in  Matagorda  Co.,  Texas  A  ne¬ 
gro  constable  lmd  to  serve  a  warrant  on  a 
white  man  for  refusing  In  work  on  the  road. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  constable’s  body  was 
found  in  Caney  Creek  riddled  with  bullets  and 
weighted  wjlli  bricks,  Forty-live  indignant 
and  armed  negros  went  to  the  suspected  white 
man’s  house  to  arrest  him.  and  as  lie  had  fled 
they  left  without  doing  injury  to  bis  house  or 
family.  Other  negroes  in  the  neighborhood 
grew  angry,  hut  thorn  was  no  organization 
among  them.  Reports  of  a  rebellion  spread 
widely  and  last,  however,  and  Governor  Ross 
sent  several  detachments  of  State  troops  from 
neighboring  towns  to  the  place,  Six  negroes 
met  with  by  them  were  killed,  some,  the  de¬ 
spatch  says,  “simply  for  luck.”  Others  were 
wounded.  Having  thus  awed  the  negroes 
who  never  opposed  any  united  resistance,  the 
troops  have  returned  to  tlieir  respective 
homes,  covered  with  glory  for  having  thus 

summarily  “suppressed  the  rebellion.” . 

....A  telephone  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $110,000,000  lias  been  incorporated  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  proposes  lo  manufac¬ 
ture  the  telephone  patented  by  Humbert  L. 
Todd,  of  Washington — the  place  of  business  to 

be  in  that  city  . The  proportion  of 

dignataries  in  the  Mormon  Church  is  almost 
equal  to  < hat  of  officers  in  the  United  States 
Army  ami  Navy.  In  Utah  there  are  400 
bishops,  2, 433  priests,  2.017  teachers,  and  6,854 

deacons .  Major  Hains  reports  that 

4i >1  acres  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  from 
the  Potomac  by  the  improvement  of  the  flats. 
Ten  years  from  now  it  is  believed  that  this 
land  will  be  cut  up  iuto  building  lots  worth 

five  millions  of  dollars .  In  the  United 

State*  District  Court  at  Boston,  Monday, 
Judge1  Colt  I  added  down  an  opinion  sustaining 
the  demurrer  of  the  defendant  in  the  suit,  ol 
the  United  States  v.  the  American  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company.  This  throws  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  notorious  suit  against  the  company  out 
of  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  cannot  bring  a  bill  in  equity  to  cancel 
a  patent.  A  dispatch  from  Washington  says 
the  Government  will  at,  once  appeal  the  ease 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  where  it 

will  be  expedited .  Judge  Muller,  of 

the  (Jni tod  States  Supreme  Court  at  St. 
Louis,  has  appointed  Miss  Phoebe  W.  Cousins 
U.  B,  Marshal  in  that  district  iu  place  of  tier 
father  who  lately  died.  Miss  Cousins  has  for 
a  long  time  dotte  the  duties  of  the  office  dur- 
hcr  father’s  protracted  illness,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  thoroughly  tilted  for  the  place.  The 

first  U.  S.  female  Marshal . The 

Italian  steamer  Ah  sin.,  arrived  here  last.  Sat¬ 
urday  with  650  Italian  immigrants,  of 
whom  13  were  sick  of  Asiatic  cholera:  seven 
died  during  the  voyoge  and  four  during  the 
week.  Passengers  and  baggage  have  been 
fumigated  and  disinfected  in  a  building  for 
that  purpose  and  all  the  passengers  and  crew 
are  strictly  quarantined,  Doctors  say  that 
even  in  summer  the  precautions  taken  would 
prevent  the  Spread  of  the  plague  and  that 
there  is  no  danger  at  this  season.  The  sani¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  city  is  reported  to  bo 
better  than  for  20  years.  Asiatic  cholera 

hasn't  visited  this  country  since  LSI  Id . 

_ Congressman  VV.  L.  Scott,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  recently  made  President  Cleveland’  a 
present  of  10,000  Havana  cigars.  There  were 
ten  different  sizes  of  cigars,  1,000  of  each  size. 
.............  Powdcrly  foots  up  tho membership 

of  the  K,  of  L.  at  800,000,  and  claims  that 
there  are  10,500  local  assemblies.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  seriously  doubted,  however,  for  in 
July,  1KS0,  when  the  order  was  at,  the  bight  of 
success,  it  numbered  only  720.577,  with  5,802 
local  assemblies,  and  it  is  said  many  large 
assemblies  have  surrendered  their  charters 
since  then,  and  many  trades  unions  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  tlii*  organization,  and  a  multitude 
of  members  have  failed  to  pav  their  dues.... 

....  A  report  that  the  head  of  Washington  was 

stolen  some  time  ago  from  the  heavy,  locked 
and  sealed  sarcophagus  m  which  the  remains 
were  placed  at  Mount.  Vernon  50  years  ago, 
is  eiojibatieally  contradicted  by  Ihe  authorit¬ 
ies.  The  ponderous  sarcophagus  has  never 
been  tampered  with  since  the  key  to  it  was 
thrown  into  t,lie  Potomac  half  a  century  ago. 
. The  two  towns  of  Ipswich  and  Es¬ 
sex,  Mass.,  are  quarreling  over  the  discovery 
of  a  clam  mine,  iu  which  the  clams  wo  so 
thickly  packed  in  the  river  mud  that,  a  green 
clam  digger  can  easily  make  84  a  day  gather¬ 
ing  them.  The  “find”  is  valued  ut  850,000  anil 
both  towns  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  work 
the  mine,  and  each  is  arresting  workers  be¬ 
longing  to  t  he  other.  Each  stoutly  maintains 
the  mine  is  within  its  own  borders,  and  the 
courts  will  have  to  decide  from  old  colonial 

records  and  town  lines . Jay  Gould, 

ltussell  Sage,  C.  15  Huntingdon  and  their 


friends  secured  compb  te  control  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  last  Thursday  by 
purchasing  the  65.000  shares  owned  by  the 
President.  Ilenry  Hart,  for  $30  a  share.  There 
nre.  all  told,  200,0110  shares,  but  they  lmd  many 
of  these  before.  Gould  <V  Co.,  have  been  per¬ 
sistently  depressing  the  price  of  the  shares  of 
lata,  and  will  now  “boom’’  the  company,  and 
also  out  off  competition  with  the  Iran  scon - 
tinentni  railroads  in  freight  rates  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  aud  Asia.  . . . 

. ...  Although  Jake  Sharp’s  conviction  was 
unanimously  affirmed  the  d  her  day  by  four 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  i  his  State, 
last  Monday  Chief  Justice  Huger,  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  granted  a  stay  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  fi\e  days,  although  a  physician 
appointed  by  Justice  Van  Brunt  examined 
the  prisoner  and  declared  that  he  could  be 
safely  removed  to  the  State  Prison,  where  lie 
was  to  he  taken  yesterday.  His  health  is  as 
good  as  it  ever  will  b*\  and  as  good  as  when 
ho  acted  as  the  chief  briber  of  the  boodle  ald¬ 
ermen;  lail,  he  made  so  much  money  by  his 
rascality  that  he  can  now  afford  to  pay  law¬ 
yers  ami  influence  judges.  It’s  quite  likely  he 
may  stay  out  of  Slug-Sing  for  months  yet. 
Of  the  22  boodle  aldermen,  three  are  in  Sing 
Sing  prison,  four  are  fugitives,  two  are  dead 
and  one  insane:  three  are  witnesses  for  the 
State,  eight  are  under  indictment. but  at.  largo 
on  bail,  anil  one  failed  of  conviction  through 
disagreement  of  I  he  jury . .  .... 

Neebo,  the  Chicago  Anarchist,  condemned 
to  15  years’  imprisonment,  was  taken  quietly 
to  Joliet  State  Prison,  III.,  last  Monday.  The 
other  Anarchists,  condemned  to  the  baiter, 
are  more  despondent.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  the 
Southern  New  York  City  lawyer,  who  has 
taken  up  tin  ir  cause,  says  be  is  sun*  some 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  will  grauta 
stay  of  proceedings  till  the  ease  can  be  acted 
upon  by  the  U.  8,  Supreme  Court;  but  other 
lawyers  don’t  agree  with  him.  Petitions  for 
executive  clemency  are  still  pouring  in  upon 
Gov.  Oglesby,  but,  the  blatant  Anarchists  are 
lessening  the  chances  of  pardon  or  commuta¬ 
tion  of  sentence  by  their  savage  threats 
against  everybody  in  case  the  sentences  are 


executed .  Never  has  so  much  smug¬ 

gling  of  contraband  goods  been  detected  as  of 
Jato  among  passengers  returning  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  Ladies  are  tin1  chief  offenders  and 
sufferers,  and  the  bustle  and  chignon  are  t  he 
most  common  places  of  concealment.  Every 
week,  of  late,  from  $56,000  to  $75,000  worth 
of  goods  are  seized  at  this  port,  and  as  the 
attempts  at  smuggling  are  self-evident  the 

goods  are  confiscated.  . 

.  ...President.  Cleveland  has  appointed  as  high 
joint  Commissioners  to  settle  the  fishery  trou¬ 
bles,  Secretory  of  Stale  Bayard,  President 
Angell  of  the  Michigan  University,  and  Judge 
William  L  Putnam  of  Maine,  all  of  whom 
have  accepted  the  appointment.  Angell  is  a 
Republican  and  has  shown  himself  an  excel¬ 
lent.  diplomatist,  in  the  negotiation  of  Chinese 
treaties.  Putnam  is  a  Democrat  and  has  heen 
Counsel  for  the  Government  in  case  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  schooners  seized  by  Canada.  Somehow 
not  much  seems  to  be  expected  on  either  side 
of  the  line,  from  the  labors  of  the  Commission. 

. Indian  Commissioner  Atkins,  af- 

tar  full  investigation,  calls  the  late  Colorow 
trouble  “the  greatest  outrage  of  Indian  his¬ 
tory.”  amt  says  it  was  from  first  to  last  a 
“white  man’s  war.”  Gen.  Crook  fully 

agrees  in  this  opinion . There  are  reports  of 

serious  t  rouble  wit  h  Indians  at  the  San  Carlos 
agency  in  Arizoua:  but  it  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  white  men  want,  the  Indians’  laud, 
and  provoke  trouble,  which  they  then  greatly 
exaggerate  (o  arouse  public  indignation 

against  the  Red  men.  . 

....Dr  Simmons  has  brought  in  a  lull  of 
$143,000  against  the  estate  of  Samuel  J.  Til- 

den.  for  modieal  attendance . The 

N.  Y.  Democrats  have  just  held  a  rousing 
convention  at  Saratoga  to  nominate  some 
State  officers.  Tho  New  York  World’s  can 
vuss  of  delegates  ut,  the  convention  shows  a 
decided  preference  for  Cleveland  as  follows: 
Cleveland  100,  Hill  43.  scattering  4,  non-com¬ 
mittal  123 . About  40.000  Grand  Army 

“  boys”  have  had  a  mightily  wet  and  mud¬ 
dy  but.  enthusiastic  week  at.  St..  Louis  -a 
week  to  remind  them  of  many  during  their  four 
years’  struggle  for  tho  preservation  of  the 
Union.  The  body  now  numbers  372,000,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  during  the  current  year 

has  been  only  one  per  cent . 

...  James  A.  Stewart,  a  druggist’s  clerk  at 
Wichita,  Kims,,  bos  been  sentenced  lo  uu  ag¬ 
gregate  of  17  years  am  I  four  months’ imprison 
meat  iu  tho  county  jail  and  to  a  fine  of  $30,- 
000,  with  costs,  for  selling  2,030  drinks  of 
liquor,  a  term  of  imprisonment  and  u  fine 

being  imposed  for  every  offence . In 

Iowa  the  Prohibitionist*  are  reported  to  be 
carrying  things  with  a  high  hand.  Over 
3,800  unwarranted  and  unsuccessful  searches 
of  private  bouses  for  liquors  are  reported 
from  Des  Moiues.  These  were  all  made  on 
warrants  Issued  by  justices  of  the  peace  on 
the  simple  belief  of  an  informer,  both  justices 
and  constables  being  stimulated  by  fees  of 
$2.50  each  iu  all  cases  aud  greater  sums  if 
liquors  are  found.  That  sort  of  thing  is  likely 

to  injure  the  cause  in  the  long  run . 

lion.  Elibu  B.  Washburns  is  still  alive.... 
. The  official  figures  of  the  Texas  pro¬ 
hibition  canvass  &how  a  majority  against  the 

measure  of  02,340 . The  Senate  of 

Georgia  has  pussed  ita  substitute  for  the  Glenn 
bill  by  a  vote  of  tweuty-three  to  thirteen. 
Tile  bill  merely  withdraws  the  State  money 
from  educational  institutions  where  races  ate 
mixed  and  makes  graduates  ineligible  for 

teachers’  places .  The  eona-rstone  of 

the  Lee  Monument  will  be  laid  at  Uielunond, 
Vn.,  on  the  26th  of  October  with  imposing 

ceremonies . In  accordance 

with  Governor  Gordon’s  recommendation 
u  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Georgia  legislature  providing  fora  permanent 
penitentiary  and  supply  farm,  thus  abolishing 

tho  present  infamous  convict  lease  system _ 

Last  Tuesday  f  lic  broad,  lA allow,  center- 
board  Boston  sloop  Volunteer,  bout  tho 
deep,  narrow  Scotch  cutter.  Thistle,  on  what 
is  called  the  “inside  course”  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  covering  38  miles  both  ways, 
chiefly  between  Staten  Island  and  Long 
Island.  Tho  wind  was  very  light  and  fluky. 
Time  about  6#  hours.  Volunteer  10  minutes 


23#  seconds  ahead.  Yesterday  in  a  20-mile 
beat  to  windward  aud  return  over  an  “out¬ 
side”  or  ocean  course,  the  Volunteer  again 
won:  crossing  the  winning  line  in  live  hours  43 
minutes  50#  seconds,  a  gainst  the  Thistle’s 
five  hours  o4  minutes  45  seconds,  a  difference 
of  It  minutes  48#  seconds  iu  favor  of  the 
Yankee  beauty.  Of  course,  the  distance  actu¬ 
ally  sailed  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
between  the  terminal  points  of  the  course,  ns 
Hip  boats  lmd  to  tack  to  make  way  against  the 
head  wind.  The  first  day  a  great  crowd  of  ex 
enrsion  steam  vessels  gave  much  of  their  wash 
to  both  boats  and  occasionally  took  the  wind 
from  both,  but  both  suffered  about  equally. 
On  yesterday,  both  contestants  lmd  a  splen¬ 
did  breeze  or  rather  gale  of  wind,  and  all  the 
room  they  wanted.  At  least  several  million 
dollars  depended  on  the  issue,  here  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  nml  Canada.  Canadians  hs 
well  as  Scotch  aud  Englishmen  backed  the 
Thistle  strongly;  aud  huve  therefore  lost 
heavily.  All  now  acknowledge  Ihe  Volunteer 
the  fastest  single  masted  vessel  ever  built,  and 
nearly  all  own  that  the  American  type  of 
sloop  is  capable  of  going  faster  than  the 
British  type  of  cutter.  Hurrah  for  our  side !  I  ! 

_ Premier  Norquay,  of  Manatoba,  having 

failed  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  build  the  Red 
River  Valley  Railroad,  is  accused  of  betray 

ing  the  Province . Michael  Davitt, 

the  famous  Irish  agitator,  and  Consul-Gener¬ 
al  Waller,  of  London,  arrived  here  by  the 
Britannic  yesterday.  Mr.  Davitt  says  he  is 
iu  search  of  rest,  and  recuperation,  and  will 
make  no  public  appearance  here.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ler  says  lie  is  on  a  leave  of  absence,  and  wish¬ 
es  tosee  his  Connecticut  homo  again . 

Yesterday  afternoon  Judge  J.  P.  Roe  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  was  elected  Commander-in-Cbiof  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  l  he  Republic  at  St.  Louis. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  1,  1887. 

Irish  troubles  continue  about  the  same  as 
usual.  They  have  become  chronic;  it’s  hardly 
worth  while  to  chronicle  the  various  twinges 
of  the  disease.  No  radical  cure  can  be  expected 
till  “Dr.  Gladstone”  administers  a  powerful 
dose  of  Home  Rule.  Then  the  present  ailment 

will  end,  but  another  may  begin  . In 

England,  London  has  elected  Polydore  Do 
Keyser,  one  of  her  aldermen,  as  Lord  Mayor. 
He  is  a  Roman  Catholic — the  first  Lord  Mayor 
of  that  faith  since  the  Reformation.  The 
Lord  Mayor  is  elected  from  among  the  nlder- 
men  by  the  “citizens”  of  London — the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  guilds  in  tho  City  proper. 
The  “City”  is  a  very  small  partof  London,  and 
its  citizens  entitled  to  vote  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  are  a  small  proportion  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants....  ...  Mrs.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who 
used  to  be  so  popular  here  as  Jenny  Lind, 
has  been  striokeu  with  paralysis,  but  her 

mind  is  unimpaired.  .  . 

....The  English  laboring  classes  are  becom¬ 
ing  clamorous  for  reforms.  Their  demands 
are  not  extravagant  from  an  American  stand¬ 
point-adult.  suffrage,  oue  man  to  have  one 
vote  ;  the  payment,  of  Members  of  Parliament 
by  the  State  ;  free  education  ;  land  reform  ; 
poor-law  reform  ;  the  maintenance  of  free 
trade  but  the  abolition  of  State-paid  bounties; 
borne  rule  and  local  government,  reform ;  and 
religious  equality.  Two  workmen  Members  of 
of  Parliament  were  paid  by  contributions  from 
workingmen,  Mr.  Burt  getting  $2.50(1  and 
Mr.  Fenwick  $1,000  a  year.  The  pay  bus  now 
been  stopped,  partly  owing  to  the  increase  of 
distress  among  the  iaburiug  classes,  and  purtly 
because  the  Members  have  not  been  advocating 
radical  measures  m  Parliamentas  energetically 
as  those  who  paid  them  desired.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  popular  demand  lor  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Members  of  Parliament,  so  us  to 
enable  poor  men  to  obtain  seats,  must  soon 
bo  granted . . .  . 

The  extremely  critical  condition  of  affairs 
common  for  years  along  the  Gennun-Freneh 
f  rontier  bus  been  intensified  by  a  deplorable 
event  on  Saturday  lust.  A  party  of  five 
French  sportsmen  with  four  beaters  wore  fol¬ 
lowing  a  path  just,  within  French  territory 
near  Raou-sur-Plaine,  whou  three  rifle  shot* 
were  fired  ut  them  by  a  German  soldier  named 
Kaufman,  who  had  been  detailed  to  aid  game- 
keepers  against  poachers.  One  of  the  beaters 
named  Brignon,  was  killed  and  a  French  offi¬ 
cer  named  Wutiger  was  dangerously  wound¬ 
ed,  Kaufman  at  once  lied.  Kaufman  says 
he  cried  “Haiti”  three  times  before  firing  and 
.that  the  party  were  on  Germau  soil.  The 
German  newspapers  are  disposed  to  insist  that, 
the  men  were  shot  on  German  territory,  and 
that  they  had  crawled  back  to  French  soil  be¬ 
fore  they  were  found — even  the  dead  man. 
No  blood  was  found  on  German  soil,  nor  any 
other  mark,  whereas  pools  iff  blood  were 
found  where  the  men  lay.  There's  really  no 
doubt,  they  were  shot  ou  French  territory, 
which  was  thus  violated.  Germany  is  likely 
to  make  full  satisfaction.  The  tune  of  the 
press  of  both  countries  in  discussing  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  unusually  moderate.  No  other  Euro¬ 
pean  news  of  much  interest  to  Americans.  . . . 

-  i»« — - 
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The  Treasury  Department  bus  decided  that 
peas  are  entitled  to  entry  as  vegetables,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  they  may  be  im¬ 
ported  as  garden  seed,  not  for  consumption 

uud  therefore  not  ixliblo . At  the 

Detroit  Driving  Park  last  Saturday  iu  a  trot 
for  $3,000  Clingstone  uguin  out-trotted  Pat¬ 
ron,  both  horses  being  in  the  “pink  of  condi¬ 
tion.”  At  t  he  outset  belting  was  8100  to  $55 
in  favor  of  Patron.  Clingstone  won  first, 
second  uud  fourth  bests  in  2.17# ;  8.17#,  and 
2. 10#.  Patron  won  third  beat  iu  3.17#. 
At  same  time  ami  place  “Harry  Wilkes,” 
iu  a  special  race,  purse  $15(K),  to  beat  his  re¬ 
cord  of  2.13#,  made  the  time  of  3.15# . 


The  tomato  packers  of  Jersey  and  Delaware 
proclaim  a  short,  pack.  Higher  prices  are 
likely  to  prevail . At  the  great  To¬ 

ronto  Industrial  Exposition  which  closed  the 
other  day  the  gate  receipts  were  852.040—  $1 1, 
150  more  t  han  in  1886.  General  admission 
only  25  cents .  The  Canadian  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Agriculture  recently  received  reports 
from  some  farmers  in  the  Northwest  stating 
that  the  Russian  wheat  imported  and  sown 
last  year  has  been  a  complete  success.  The 
grain  ripened  in  the  space  of  throe  months, 
nml  gave  a  good  yield  of  heavy,  hard  wheat. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  settles  the 
question,  so  it  is  considered,  of  tho  value  of 
Manitoba  and  tho  Northwest,  as  a  wheat- 
growing  country.  ns  this  wheat  ripens  before 
the  fit st  frost*,  which  are  so  much  dreaded,  set 
in.  \  ield  45  bushels  per  acre  in  many  cases. 
...  A  gentleman  in  Winnipeg  lias  received 
inquiries  from  a  large  brewing  firm  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  tho  probability  of  obtaining  from 
500,000  to  I  .(MX), 000  bushels  of  barley  in  this 
country.  He  thinks  that  he  could  safely 
guarantee  fifty  cents  a  bushel  there  if  the  bar- 

lev  was  forthcoming . A  party  of 

300  Icelandic  immigrants  arrived  in  Montreal 
last  week  on  route  to  Manitoba.  This  makes 
n  colony  of  1,800  who  have  settled  in  the 
Northwest..... .  Sioux  City.  In.,  is  ar¬ 

ranging  to  build  an  immense  corn  palace, 
which  the  world  will  be  invited  to  see.  All 
of  the  buildings  and  adornments  nre  to  bo 
made  of  corn  in  one  form  or  another...  .... 

During  the  eight  months  of  the  current 
year,  to  September  1,  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  landed  in  tblg  country  was  362,860,  an 
increase  of  107,360  over  the  corresponding 
months  of  1836 . Armour  &  Co..  Chica¬ 

go,  are  said  to  be  doing  a  business  of  from 
$5, 01 10, ()()()  to  $7.00O.Oftt)  a  month,  with  all  the 
details  of  which  P.  D.  Armour  himself  is  ac¬ 
quainted  to  a  wonderful  extent . The 

total  receipts  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey 
Club’s  meeting  were  $150,040  50.  5  per  cent, 
of  which  goes  to  the  State  under  the  new  law-. 

...  ...The  General  Term  of  the  N.  Y.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  —Judges  Larncd,  London  and 
Williams— iu  session  at  Saratoga  on  Sept.  23, 
reversed  the  decision  rendered  some  time  ago 
by  Judge  Mnylinm.  to  the  effect  that  t lie  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  ns  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  last  January, 
was  legal.  The  court,  ordered  a  new  election. 

. Mr.  Gerald  Ho  watt  has  been  appointed 

superintendent  of  Houghton  Farm  by  its  own¬ 
er,  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  who  intends  to  run 

it  in  future  for  purely  profitable  purposes _ 

...  Oberlin  the  famous  $10,000  stallion,  half 
brother  of  Maud  S.  dropped  dead  Sept  26, 
while  being  driven  by  James  M'Keown  He 
had  a  record  of  2.25#.  M'Keown  bad  his 
nose  broken  and  left  ear  cut  by  the  fall  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  horse’s  death ....  The  Chicago 

Farmers’  Review,  estimate*)  the  coru  crop  of 

1887  at.  about  1.800.000,000  bushels . . 

the  following  have  been  appointed  members 
of  tho  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Agri- 
rulture:  8.  R.  Whittomoro  of  Colebrook 
Charles  McDaniel  of  Springfield,  Lucien 

Thompson  of  Durham  . Two  cases  of 

“pleuro”  are  reported  at  Orwell,  Vt.,  and  the 
State  Commissioners  have  promptly  quaran¬ 
tined  the  town. . . . 


A  Remarkable  Recovery  ilmi  ban  Added  an 
Idiom  to  the  Kiudi-b  Tongue. 

In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  there  isa  colloquialism 
that  is  universally  understood  and  almost 
hourly  used.  It.  is  heard  on  the  streets  when 
friends  meet,  and  at  the  railroad  stations  and 
at  the  steamboat  landings  when  citizens  return 
home:  "Can  this  hr  Mrs.  KallyV ’  Thu  episode 
which  these  words  recall  is  a  touching  oue. 
Mrs.  Kelly  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
James  Hornbrook  and  during  the  Civil  War 
she  w  as  a  Florence  Night  ingale  in  the  strongest, 
noblest  sense.  Her  arduous  labors  broke 
down  her  health  and  she  became  totally  para¬ 
lysed  from  the  hip  to  the  feet.  The  trunk  of 
her  body  was  tile  seat  of  violent  neuralgic 
pains.  After  many  years  of  suffering  she  was 
brought  to  Philadelphia  on  a  bed,  enduring 
indescribable  agonies  m  the  cars.  There  she 
was  placed  under  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pulen  then  ou  Girard 
street  aud  now  at  1520  Arch  Street,  in  that  city. 
Her  home  physician  regarded  her  ease  os  hope¬ 
less,  and  it  appeared  so  to  her  Philadelphia 
doctors.  But  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  she 
was  restored  to  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  at  tho 
cud  of  a  year  was  completely  restored.  She 
returned  home,  married,  and  has  enjoyed  life 
ever  since.  And  when  her  l'r lends  meet  her 
they  ask:  “Can  this  be  Mrs.  Kelly?”  A  pam¬ 
phlet  giving  full  details  of  this  and  many  other 
cures  sent  free  on  application. — Ailv. 


Crops  &  iilorhfls. 


Saturday,  Oct.  1,  1887. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  m  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  grain  trade,  says:  “The 
sales  of  English  wheat  during  the  past  week 
were  72,203  quarters  at  28s  ltd.  against  52,121 
quarters  at  30s  0d  during  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  Foreign  wheat  remains  at  its 
former  low  values.  Sellers  are  asking  an  ad- 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  IH27,  and  Is  to  day,  us  It  was  then,  tho 
neatest  and  brightest  hi  the  market!  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  oir  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  tho 
uuulity  and  prleo  remuin  tho  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Dixon’s  big  euku 
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vance,  but  buyers  do  not  respond.  With  fine- 
Englislt  white  wheat  at  :52s  and  splendid 
wheat  ul  30*  for  delivery  in  London,  even  the 
best  Unssmn  is  at  a  disadvantage,  while  Ainer- 
can  and  Indian  do  not  compete.  The  rates 
for  flour  are  maintained,  Lorn  dearer. 

THE  Cincinnati  Price  Current  of  Thursday 
contained  its  annual  statement  from  special 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  corn  crop  of 
1887,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  aggregate 
crop  is  estimated  at  1,510,000,000  bushels, 
against  last  year’s  crop  of  1,055,000,000,  indi¬ 
cating  a  shortage  of  155,000,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  188(1.  In  the  seven  western  surplus 
States,  the  shortage  is  161,000,000  bushels,  and 
adding  six  other  corn  growing  States,  the 
shortage  is  208,000,000  bushels  for  the  thirteen 
States.  Compared  with  an  annual  average  for 
five  years,  1881  to  1885  inclusive,  the  crop 
shortage  is  108,000,000  bushels,  tho  thirteen 
States  being  deficient  186,000,000  bushels  in  this 
comparison. 

A  telegram  from  Lynchburg, Va., Wednesday, 
says,  reports  front  Campbell  County,  oue  of 
tbe  largest  tobacco  raising  counties  in  the 
State,  intimate  that  this  year’s  crop,  the  finest 
ever  raised,  bus  been  almost  entirely  ruined 
by  frost.  I  n  large  areas  not  one  plant  will  bo 
cut,  us  it  is  utterly  worthless. 

*  The  annual  market  for  peppermint  oil  in 
Wayne  Co.,  N.Y.,  which  is  famous  as  a  pepper¬ 
mint  oil  region,  has  opened  lower  than  at  any 
time  in  thirty  years.  The  usual  price  there  is 
never  less  than  $2  per  pound,  but  this  season 
only  $1.80  are  offered.  This  unusual  de¬ 
pression  is  caused  by  the  immense  production 
this  year  and  the  gnat,  quantity  of  oil  on 
hand  from  last  year.  1 1  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  over  200,000  pounds  of  peppermint 
oil  iu  Wayne  County. 

The  Now  England  Homestead's  reports  on 
the  onion  crop,  from  the  onion-growing  regions 
of  the  country,  indicate  a  very  serious  short¬ 
age  throughout,  the  land.  Prices  now  range 
at  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  of  50  pounds,  and 
from  present  indications  no  more  good  onions 
will  be  sold  by  growers  for  less  than  65  cents 
to  $1,  according  to  distance  from  market. 
The  large  shortages  iu  the  WalUill  and  Chester 
meadows  of  Orange  county,  N,Y,,raakean 
added  demand  from  New  Yorkeity  for  onions 
which  other  sections  do  not  possess  in  excess. 
Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the  situation 
is  stronger  than  at  anytime  for  the  past  three 
seasons,  and  the  prospect  for  tngtmr  prices  are 
more  certain  than  at  any  corresponding  date 
since  1885,  The  only  thing  that  can  knock 
down  prices  will  be  imports  from  Europe  and 
as  they  have  failed  to  compete  seriously  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  of  high  prices  in  the  three  win¬ 
ter*  last  passed,  wo  apprehend  no  great  com¬ 
petition  from  abroad  thus  season. 

With  the  exception  of  choice  beeves  tho 
Chicago  cuttle  markets  have  been  weak.  A 
large  number  of  medium  cattle  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  scarcely  good  enough  for  slopping  and 
too  expensive  for  canning  ;  hence  tho  prices 
of  tilts  class  have  been  especially  low.  The 
Chicago  Times,  speaking  of  last  week's  mar¬ 
kets,  says,  althougti  there  was  no  change  for 
tho  better  during  the  first  half  of  the  week 
values  had  developed  a  hardening  tendency, 
since  Wednesday,  scoring  a  net  advance  of 
about  20  cents.  Bales  during  the  week  wore 
at  an  extreme  range  of  $2. '.Hi  to  $5.25  for  in¬ 
ferior  to  extra  ualives,  with  the  balk  o£  the 
trading  at  $8.75  to  $4,75  for  good  to  choice 
cattle  averaging  1,100  to  1,500  pounds.  Low 
prices  are  still  the  rule  for  all  native  COWS  and 
bulls,  ranging  at  $1.25  to  $2.75,  with  an  ucea- 
sioual  sale  as  high  as  $8.00  for  something  extra. 
Cattle  from  the  grass  regions  beyond  the 
Missouri  i  lver  arrived  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to 
0,000  bead  per  day.  The  quality  is  only  lair, 
showing  the  need  of  additional  grazing  before 
being  placed  on  the  market.  The  feeling  is 
quite  weak,  with  a  shrinkage  iu  values  of  15 
to  25  cents,  which  are  now  lower  than  at  any¬ 
time  this  scuson.  From  $1.25  to  $2.00  lor  in¬ 
ferior  to  fair  cows  nud  bulls,  Texans  sold  as 
high  as  $2.00  for  choice  steers,  while  Dakotas 
and  Montanas  mostly  went  at  $2.25  to  $8.50. 
Stockers  nud  feeders  accumulated  through¬ 
out  the  week,  and  with  a  meagre  demand  from 
countrymen,  were  dull  at  $1.75  to  $8.00,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality. 

Fork  packing  operations  in  the  West  have 
aggregated  120,000  hogs  for  the  week,  com¬ 
pared  with  150,000  the  preceding  week,  aud 
130,000  for  corresponding  time  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cincinnati  price  current. 
From  March  l  the  total  now  is  4,000,000  hogs, 
against  4,i05,U00  a  year  ago— decrease  45,000. 
The  quality  of  the  rum-tit  marketings  suggests 
that  they  are  being  urged  forward,  including 
much  stock  that  is  really  not  in  desirable 
order  for  slaughtering.  Thus  1ms  been  due  to 
the  anticipation  o!  lower  prices  a  little  later, 
to  shortage  in  teed  material  iu  some  localit  ies, 
and  in  various  sections  the  drought  has  cutoff 
tlie  water  supply  so  ns  to  affect  stock  interests 
and  occasion  its  being  marketed  or  slopped  to 
other  dist  ricts.  There  is  an  average  decline 
of  about  80  cents  per  100  pounds  on  hogs,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  week  ago,  at  the  leading  West¬ 
ern  markets,  which  now  average  about  $4.55. 

Tho  Signal  Service  weather  report  during 
the  weeks  ending  Sent.  21,  says;  During  the 
past  four  weeks  less  than  one-fourth  the  usual 
amouut  of  rain  has  occurred  m  the  wheat 
region  from  the  Missouri  enstwuTd  over  the 
southern  portion  of  Illinois.  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
thus  showing  u  continuation  of  the  drought  in 
this  region.  1  hiring  the  same  period  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  usual  amount  of  rain  Lias  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  England,  aud  less  than  25  per 
cent,  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  \  ii 
ginia.  The  rainfall  in  the  w  estern  portions  of 
the  wheat  region,  and  from  Texas  northward 
to  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  during  the  past  four 
Weeks,  has  been  abundant,  and  generally  has 
exceeded  bit  per  cent,  ot  the  amouut  for  that 
period.  The  same  conditions  will  apply  to  the 
bolt  of  country  extern l mg  from  Lake  ErtO 
westward  to  Iowa.  The  weather  has  been 
generally  favorable  during  the  past  week  in 
tho  cotton  rogiou,  and  the  harvest  of  this  crop 
is  progressing  rapidly.  Tho  deficiency  of  ram- 


fall  in  portions  of  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
may  reduce  the  yield  of  this  crop.  Reports 
from  tho  greater  portion  of  the  winter  wheat 
region  show  that  tho  work  of  preparing 
ground  is  being  retarded  on  account  ot  eon- 
tinued  drought;.  Reports  from  Tennessee, 
Middle  Atlantic  Stales  and  New  England 
show  that  the  weather  was  favorable  for 
crops,  aud  that  the  seeding  of  wheat  is  in  pro¬ 
gress,  The  reports  from  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  west  portions  of  Missouri  and  Iowa*  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  weather  for  the  week  was  favor¬ 
able  to  growing  crops.  Killing  trusts  occurred 
us  far  south  as  Central  Illinois,  Northern  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio  and  Michigan  during  tho  latter 
portion  of  the  week. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York, Saturday,  Oct.  1,1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton. — The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Low  Middling.... 


.mis. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

6  15  16 

7  1-16 

,  7  7-18 

7  9-16 

84* 

m 

8  13-16 

9  15-16 

9  3H6 

9  5-16 

94* 

9J* 

9  9-16 

9  11-16 

9H 

'•% 

.  9  1.5  16 

11)  1-16 

10  5-16 

10  7-16 

,10  1.5- hi 

11  1-1* 

8TA  tNKD, 

Good  Ordinary . tl  11-18  j  Low  Middling.  ....  8  5-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 7->*  I  Middling .  9  3-10 

Hay  and  Straw. — Ttuv— Choice  Timothy  per  100  it, 
80® 85c- ;  No.  1,  TViiSOc;  No.  2  15® 70c;  Clover,  mixed, 
55®65c.  clover,  45®50c;  shipping, f.5c;  Straw.  — Long  rye 
70®75c,  short  do.  s.Vwjiie;  oat.  tStwMte. 

Hops-TUcru  Is  nothing  now  to  note.  Values,  taken 
altogether,  are  well  maintained,  but  the  demand  Is 
light,  American  Hop*  N.  Y.  State  new  crop,  choice. 
19®20e;  do  good  to  prime.  Utilise  orep  of  lush, common 
to  goon.  10®13o,  do,  1S85,  best,  8®He-,  do  common  to 
tneuinni,  4®7c;  Pueiflc,  Ooust,  crop  i'36,  best,  13®  15c: 
do  common  to  good,  UKaUcJo  13*3,  good  to  prime, 
6@»c;  t-Yn  -  ign- Herman  crop  l  nsT,  best,  29®27c;  do  1888, 
best,  Ul® tie;  do,  common  to  fair.  10®12c. 

VKdEi  ABLES.— Potatoes.— Long  Island  Rose,  per  bbl, 
15«*42  23.  State  Burbank,  per  bbl,  tl  9<  ®2  13.  State 
Hebron,  *1 90®2  DO;  Jersey  s>uevu,  per  bbl.  41  7i®2lH); 
sweet.  Virginia  choice  yellow,  per  bbl,  82  t/D®2  25;  do. 
Jersey  choice,  per  bbl,  *2  25®2  so.-  corn,  large,  per 
let),  tl  23®  I  30.  do  small,  do.  wic  il  ui;  Cucumbers, 
pickles,  per  l.lHJti.  *2  rgVjuUOO;  Unions,  Connecticut  red, 
DOT  bid  $2  S>®2  75  do,  urange  County  red,  per  bbl. 
tl  50.1.2  50;  do.  yellow,  her  hid.,  si  T5.C2  75;  onions, 
while,  per  bbl.  g3  NKto  J;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  4U«t6UC; 
Cabbages,  bong  Island,  per  lun,  45®«;  Means,  Lima, 
per  bag.  $1  tent  73. 

KEBD.-tiUoied at 77«®s5c.  for  H>  tiusprlng  and  win 
ter  IjU  lbs,  Stic.  81)  lbs.  bU'gHJc.  til)  lbs.  Slid., i, SI  1)3! 
sharps,  tl  02V*  1  07)*.  Kyc  Feed,  nominal  at  >o®9De.; 
screenings,  86® 75c. 

Houltky.— l.ivic.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  per  tt,  12$13e;  fowls,  west.,  per  tt,  12i w.  12 (<.<_■ 
do  soullieru,  do,  — <j® — c;  roosters,  old,  per  it.  Gat ic; 
turkeys,  per  tt  9® lit-:  ducks,  western  pet  pair, 
■in  unde;  chickens,  near  by,  per  tt.1n®l2c;  do,  medium 
lo  good,  per  tti,  • — ..l, — e:  do,  western,  per  tt,  10®  He; 
geese,  western,  per  pair,  fi  U0®1  23. 

Poultry.— Drkssku.— Turkeys,  per  pound,  at  7 
Gtllte;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  I2<*r2fcje;  do, 
west  teed,  prime.  ;2c -  old  cocks,  per  It.  iu; 

Squabs,  wbbe.  per  doz.  gi23,sJ  v I;  Squabs,  dark, 
per  do/..  42  25  «2 SOidueks,  Philadelphia, spring, per  tt.  14 
tS16c;  do  bong  Island,  do,  per  t>,  — ®— c,  do  old, 
choice,  lOallc;  chickens.  spring.  Philadelphia,  large, 
per  it,  I4wl9e:  do,  do,  do,  mixed,  per  n>,  — ®— c;  do  do 
western,  per  lb,  9®i2c,  do  do  state,  lie 

Oamk. — Woodcock,  per  pair,  tl  21.  Grouse,  prime, 
per  pair  60®!Wc;  partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  lido  .t$!  23; 
English  snipe,  per  doz,  SI  OAgl  30;  wild  ducks,  per 
pair,  2 gw 73c. 

Ful'rrs.— Fuseli.— Apples, per  bbl.  $1  26(S2  I0;do  Inferi¬ 
or,  per  bhl.  $l  uO:ml  23;  urapes,  peril),  3®l0e.  Peaches, 
large,  choice,  per  basket,  t  50®  2 « >ti;  do  fair  to  prime, 
per  basket.  81®'*  1  23:  ilo  common,  per  basket.  SOe; 
Pears,  Uartletb  per  keg,  $1  .0*2  75;  do  Sheldon,  per 
bbl.  82  Vj.i  e,  do  Seekel,  fancy,  do,  43  50.i  I  U);  do  do 


»3  MJt-jil  30;  Cranberries,  Cape  Coil,  fair  to  fancy,  per 
bbl,  $5  Uhti  21;  do  do  do  per  eritte,  (2  2Va2  3o;  do  •ler- 
icy,  per  i-niA  41  C>0®1  13,  Quine**,  per  bbl,  $2  30®  I. 

Fuim.— Driiid.— Apples.  Evaporated.  Choice  to 
fancy,  9*p«.U')»c;  do  do  common  to  prime,  now,  WHO* 
9(S[C;  do  Sliced,  new.  Ri» 8c;  do  Chopped,  <4p.y  V;  do 
cores  aud  'kins.  2'...  <«3c;  ('berries  pitted,  new,  ISeoiOO; 
Raspberries  evaporated,  now,  2®!)27c  Blackberries, 
prime,  new,  at*.  Peat-lies  siiu-drlei.1,  peeled,  new  H>®I8<; 
do  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  29®32e;  do  do  do 
uupeeled,  li®l?c, 

PROVISION  MARKETS, 

New  York.— provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
tusuntu  Titor  Old;  413  2331380  for  new;  City  Short 
Clear,  415  SO®  17;  Extra  Prime,  415;  Prime  Mess,  614® 
13;  bum  11}  Mess,  $19  MK*2U.  UKKV-CIty  Extra  In 
d la  .Mess,  *U®15.  Extra  Mess,  in  barrels.  47  50',.S; 
Packet,  §8(.vs  50.  Piute,  47  fttivS.  Family  Mess,  43® 
8  SO.  BKKK  H  AMS,— quoted  at  418  •23;  wiles,  5U  bbls. 
41b  2.3,  and  at  West.  I  •>  tibls.  Octobi  r  delivery.  41.3  30. 
t’UT  Meats.  Fresh  Hums,  12  It  average,  94*  c ;  Green 
Hams,  November  delivery,  SJlje  Pick  ted  shoulders, 
winter  delivery.  3-.,c;  Ptcklei)  Hams.  18  lb,  10e:  Green 
Shoulders.  3c;  Pickled  bellies  quoted  10c  for  12  Ih  ami 
11)1*0  for  in  lb  average.  Piolded  flams,  1 it )fa! ;  Pickled 
shoulders,  tic.  Smoked  ll.uiu,  U'®c,  Smoked  Shoul¬ 
ders,  ,5*e.  LiRKSSKI-  Hoos-C'tty  Heavy  to  blgUi.litjgi 
e;  Pigs.  1  tye.  b  aud.— Western  steam  quoted 

at  8  45c;  City  Sieiun  ti.70e:  re  lined  Contlneut.  quoted 
at  7.10c;  South  American,  7.4dii«7.43c.:  September,  8.90; 
October.  8.si®8.v2c;  November,  6. 75® 8,7 ic;  December, 
6. 76<m) 8. 77c l January,  G>l®6,82e. 

Puiiaurltmia,  Pa.— Provisions. -steady,  hkkk.— 
City  family,  gs  MK29:  do  packets,  4,  J4)i#8;Stnokeil  beef, 
lli-dbc,  Licet  hams,  gi---.'  .  Pouk.  M  ess,  4I6iS'16  58;  do 
prime  mess,  new.  415  SO;  do,  do,  family,  418  M) 
ial7  Kl.  Hams— smoked,  12 ty  tlie:  do S.  P,  eiiryHi  In  tits, 
lijiy  n  1 2c,  sides,  clear  ribbed  in  salt,94fc-  do -lo  smoked, 
luki'-tURye;  shoulacrK  in  nry  Milt, fully  cureil.Gtyc.dO  do 
unokeil,  i  e  7 *,»«-■,  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  -Gg-ti'  lo  do 
smoked,  itjas.-;  bellies  In  pn-k.lt-,  Sty -Dklyc;  do  break- 
f.ist bacon,  lln»We.  I.aiio  t'lty  Ketlm-d,  Si  23® r,  do, 
Steam,  $8  Siitii-tii;  do,  RuieheiV  loose,  gft  Bo,gi8  .... 


medium,  8@8^c;  do,  prime,  9c;  do  common,  4® 
«c;  Ohio  factory,  tine,  lUyll'/ic;  do  do  fair,  9>£<»9-fc£c. 

Enos.— State,  aud  Pennsylvania,  fresh-laid,  per  do*, 
2‘2ffl28c;  Western,  fancy  fresh,  2tc.  do  good  to 
choice,  2ikri2lil<.c:  do  common.  I.V«1i!-y*t.  do  lcc-hou*t- 
cholee,  Istytrybie-.Cauadlau,  fresh,  IJ®20C;  do,  Ice-house, 
choice,  18®,8V9o. 

Boston,  Mass,— Butter.— Extra  Northern  Creamery 
20o,  Western  Extra  Creamery,  25c.  Cheese  strong 
or.  Eggs  steady.  Eastern  extrus.  22c;  western,  19®20c- 

Piili.Amtl.fiiiA,  Pn.  ■  IlOTTEU.  —  Pena,  creamery 
extra  at  2!k42lc;  western  creamery  extra  at  2t8»24e; 
B.  C.  and  N.  V.  creamery  extra,  20«21c;  nm-klng  but 
ter,  It®  18c.  Cheese  was  firm;  New  York  full  cream, 
izigGttsqjc;  Ohio  ilais,  choice, ll‘4o, do  talr  to  prime, lut^ 
Wile:  Pennsylvania  part  skims,  8®5e ,  do  full  do  1(® 
2e.  Eggs  II rni  and  active;  Pennsylvania  tlrsbs,  21c; 
Ohio  and  oilier  western  til-sts,  20C. 

Uai.timork,  Md. -Hutticr—  steady.  Western  packed, 
16@v0c;  creamery,  20®23c.  Eggs— At  I8®i9c. 

St.  bouts,  Mo, — Bitticu, — .  Creamery,  20@22c;  Dairy, 
13®1 9c; 

Chicago,  111  — Bctthk.— Creamery.  18®24c;  dairy, 
13®  1 9Hjc .  Eons.— fresh  Northern,  17®  13c.  per  doz. 

FLOUR  A.ND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York  — WttBAr.— No,  2  Chicago,  at  30 lye;  No.  1 
Hard,  S8?kc:  Ungm-led  Red,  3lK'',,l:i''  No.  2  Red,  Hiqj® 
81-qc;  No.  2  Red.  for  September,  80JI®8lc:  do.for  Ucto- 
ber,  80Ms«Hlc;  do  for  November.  81  Il-I8«t«2%c:  do. 
for  December,  MHtSotsJ  18: Pie;  do  for  January  81% 
W83o;  do  for  Eebruary.  R5G<8-'86!iC;  do  March,  87Vyc; 
do  April,  S7%®38tyi.-:  do  May  33  l8-li««.H9J4c,do  for  June, 
39  3-l«t3UJ.fle;  do  lor  December.  1383,  DUMfrilMe.  BAlt- 
lsy, -Canada,  77i«8Hio;  Westora.  72®i3c.  Corn.— Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  at  5 1!y«t529sc,  No.  2,52c;  No.  2  for 
September,  517»e-.  do  for  October,  31  ‘y..-,-  I4*r;  do  for 
November,  31  lit  l«<,«i52e.  do  for  December,  52m32%c; 
do  for  Junuttry,  32e;  do  for  .May .  53}<arj2>jt-.  uats.— 
No. a,  32Le;  do,  White,  0‘-<C,  NO.  t.  .iSJ®®33Wc;  do. 
White.  35%®*' v*c:  No.  I  White.  Fit;:  Mlxe-1  Western, 
82%®34c,  w  Idle  do,  JfxilOc;  No.  2  White  for  October. 
H3'*c;  do  November,  85ttfdl35?ke;  do  for  Iii-i-erober,  Jftc, 
No,  2  for  Ssptt-niber.  w%c;  do  for  October.  33i*c,  do 
for  November.  do  for  December,  J3%<<6 

33%c:  do  for  May,  Jac. 

Flouu  a.nu  Meal.— Krsjut!.— Quotations;  Kine  82  uu 
@2  73;  Superfine,  42  StkttS  ID;  Extra  No.  2,  $3  Utk» 

3  ID;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state,  43  50® l  00: 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western,  $3  O0@3  40;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  *3  50 a 4  H5;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  gs  00®3  ’30;  Good  to  Fancy,  44  10*24  80; 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  $8  ClOtfS  70;  Clear,  43  85  <# 

4  15:  Rye  Mixture.  4-3  GWW  15;  straight,  gs  00864  5b; 
Patent.  44  aw  I  Do  Patent  Winter  Wheat,  Extra,  gt  111 

90.  latter  for  old;  City  Mill  Extrafor  W.lndlcs  44  15 
®4  35,  Sourukas  clour.— Common  to  Fair  Extra  at 
$3  lu®3  90:  Goo-1  to  Fancy,  do  44  (big  1 33.  JtYK  FLOUR. 
— Super!) ue.  43  40  *3  0),  an- 1  fancy,  S3  75.  CORN 
MeaL.- YelfOw  Western  quoted  «r  *2  lb®2  85.  and 
Brandywine  42  85(262  9,3.  SaP s, 200  bbls  Brandywine, 
42  95.  ItcoKWtiKAT  Flolu.  Quoted  at  42  80®2  75. 

Boston,  Moss.— Flour.  Common  Extras,  43  10® 
3  30;  Spring  W  heat  Pmr-.nts.  choice  to  fancy. 84  -0®  l  95 
Corn— Steamer  Yellow,  .38®57Hc;  Steamer  Mixed, 
38%c.  Outs— So.3  Willie,  37c:  Shorts,  quiet;  .Middlings 
per  ton,  41  *®2l-.  WluU-r  shorts,  418, 

BctTAto,  N.  V.  Wheat.— No,  1  Hard,  8;Fi633%c:  Old, 
886687c;  No.  I  Hard  Northern  Pacific.  8i%c;  winier 


wheat.  No.  2,  79®79%l-.  No  1  white  Michigan,  81 Q® 
HJWc.  Corn-No.  2  43%c;  No.  3.  I8c:No.  2  yellow,  48%e. 
Oats— No.  2  white,  32!q<aJ2%c,  No.  3  white,  31%C;  No.  2 
mixed,  29%c.  1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Flour.— Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superfine.  42  SO  to  42  75:  do  do  do  extra,  4‘t®3  25; 
Pennsylvania  Family.  *3  50  to  43  IS;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  44ue44  ‘25;  Gobi  ware  family,  *lt*4  10; 
Ohio  clear.  $3  7Na  l  00;  do  straight.  44  00<ffl4  25;  In¬ 
diana  clear,  43  73i"4  00;  do  straight.  4t  1  ik<44  23;  St. 
bouts  an-l  Southern  Illinois  dear,  43  7te*4  00:  do.  do, 
straight,  4  lu0!*  l  25;  Winter  wheat  patent,  fair  to  choice 
41  25® 4  50;  Minnesota  baker*’  clear,  4UXI  to  44  25; 
dodo  -traigm,  gt  23i.it. V);  Mioiiesoia  patents,  fair  to 
choice.  4;  *2!*® 44  85;  Rye  Flour.  s:t  25«:i  3d  per  barrel 
Wheat.— No.  2  Ki-il  for  September.  HttomsoGf-e;  do. 
for  iJctober,  sn-k. m-oGsc;  do  for  November,  6t-V«3l^o; 
do  for  December.  92}*®S4>4c.  Cons  No.  2  Mixed  for 
September,  31®52e;  do,  for  October,  '-0®5  !*c; 
do  for  November,  50®Slc,  do  for  December,  I3>k®49!*c. 

Oats.— Ungraded  white,  34c;  No.  3  white,  X%c;  No. 

2  white,  ®e. 

ST.  Lou  ip.  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  Cash,  b'y-ite;  Octo¬ 
ber.  «8Jj8jtit!97*c: Deeetnber ,  72$k®734kc;  May.  ?.(’>i'gH04*o. 
irorn  -t’ash,  :G‘q  i.t934e:  Uctobi'r,  49c:  November,  .st^ 
®38Hc:  1  -eemlier.  .stye;  May.  4144ne?»c.  uats— 

Cash,  2l}q,'e;  October,  'Aljae:  May,  3»J*c.  Ryt>— No.  2, 
A596C.  • 

CHICAGO,— Wheat.— No  2  Spring.  70-\p-s7lc;  No.  3 
Spring,  nominal;  No.  2  Red.  Wtc;  Corn  -No.  2,  12-V*: 
uats— No.  2.  ieQc.  Rye — No,  2,  I4c;  Barley— No.  2,  70c; 

- - - - 

LIVE  STOCK  MA.BKE1S. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  1887. 

Beeves.— Illinois  Steers.  1,348  tt  average,  at  #4  85  per 
Hill  tt;  do  1,440  tt.  at  41  95:  do,  1.1  0  lb,  nt  44  '2’>; 
Kentucky  no;  1.4U  tt,  ul  SI-4);  do  1, till  lb.  at  $t  (I); 
do,  LTMO  tt,  at  44  Du;  OlUo  do  1.212  tt,  at  44:  Indiana 
ilo  1,152  tt.  at  44  95;  do,  1.370  tt.at  41  ID.  do.  1,26) 

B  .  at  41  25;  do.  1,240  Ih  it  *4  20,  Indiana  Oxen,  1,471  tt 
at  4 -.75;  do.  La 0  tt  at  43  40:  Texans.  1,089  lb.  average,  xt 
48  70  per  10U  tt;  do.  1,142  tt.  at  41  72!n;  do  1,075  t>,  at 

43  80;  do,  1,035  n.,  at  48  5",  Kcntnekysteers,  1,278  tt  av¬ 
erage  at  Si  Ji  per  UXJ  tt:  Virginia  -to  1..-7M  tt  at  *4.  do, 
1,038  lb  at  43  90. do,  958  lb,  ot  4-i  5";  Kentucky  Steers. 
1.375  lb,  averngtN  at  44  s.i  per  luo  tt;  do,  1.367  tt,  at 
41  BN;  do  1,940  tt.  at  41  5*J;  fudlauti  do,  1375  lb  at 

44  30;  do  1  tea  tt.ul  41  50;  do  I'AH  tt  at  4;  L\  UtUo  do  1.1/3 
tt,  at'  41  23,  Chicago  cu,  101 1  tt.  at  43  '•'><  uhlo  steers, 
15f7  tt  average,  in  S  >  20  per  It'D  tt  ,  do,  !-o7  lb  at  4-1  C5; 
do  1376  tt  at  *.i  05:  Pennsylvania  -lo.  13G2  tt  ul  44  15;  do 
1 139  tt.  at  1 4  H5;  West  ‘  ItVlnlR  do,  I3.’3  9'  al  at  I  73:  do 
12119  tt  at  81  50;  tteslertnki.  Il'vl  It  at  84  r-D:  do  US' 2  tt  at 
41  2->;  Ohio  Steers,  1,'2’t  lb.  average  at  44  10  per  MX)  lb; 
do  1123  tt  at  43 Nli.  West  Virginia  do  lie-  tt  at  41  10.  do 
do  nil’,  tt  at  tt;  SVeftty.ro  do  UU  tt  at  4>  ID,  do  1213  tt 
at  44  20:  Kentucky  Steers.  18-57  tt  average,  at  85  30  per 
UK)  tt;  .1..  1(156  tt  at  43  35;  Chicago  do  1274)  tt  at  44:  do 
Hit  tt  at  4»  a5;  West  V  irginia  si eers.  1245  m  average, 
ai  41  35  per  lliO  tt;  Kansas  do.  1243  tt,  al  41  15;  Iudlaua 
do,  1212  it  al  41 10;  State  Hulls,  860  lb  average  at  42  15 
per  MX)  tt. 

Calves.  Yearlings, 410  tt  average.!®  2Q,c  per  lb;veuls 
110  tt  average,  at  5c  per  lb;  do,  :5c  tt,  at  Kc;  do,  18.3  tt, 
at  So:  Gr shots,  245  ib,  average,  al  23*0  pel  tt:  Orassers 
IN7  a>  average  at  2J4c  t*er  tt;  do,  Isl  lfi,  ul  2-3lc;  Urasn- 
ers,  2S5  B.  average  al  42  75  per  U"  tt;  .lo  258  tt  at  42  80; 
Fed  Calves,  340  tt  average;  at  A-  per  tt. 

Siikkp  and  Lamivs,—  Receipts  for  six  days,  47.8S5 
head,  :igt»invt  39,260  head  for  the  same  time  last  wwk. 
state  sb.-ep,  ID*  tt  average,  at  4*  to  per  loo  tt;  Ohio 
do,  93  tt..  at  41  50;  Pennsylvania  do.  921b.  at  44; 
Pennsylvania  Latnba,  64  tt,  at  45  do,  83  lb.  at  *6; 
Western  sheep.  9*}4  tt  average,  at  it  id  per  HP  tt; 
Kentucky  do,  82Q  B.,  uL  41  ilo  W  tt,  at  $1  20:  ..o, 
91lv  lb  at  44  25:  Kentucky  l.amlw,  >9  th,  at  48  -S5; 
Kentucky  Sheep,  a.  lb  average,  at  44  25  per  mO  lb; 
State  Sheep,  11S  lb  average  at  4 1  per  Hu  lb;  Terri 
lory  do,  374b,  nt  43  75;  suite  Lantos,  5s  Ib,  at  45  5i):  do. 
80  lb  at  4.5  75;  do,  8s  Ib  at  48:  t'anudu  do  78  lb,  al  4rt-W 
do  78  lb,  utgt.  Mi; Sunt*  Sheep.  HD  lb  average,  at  43  75 
perlOtl  lb;  State  Ln mbs,  \5  tt  at  $5;  Canada  do  73t»  B. 
at  46  25;  do  73  tt  At  *6  ;«  Northern  Canada  sheep  and 
Iaitubs.  66  lb  at  45  75;  Mlehlgnn  sheep,  95  tt  average.at 
44  50  per  HA)  tt;  Canada  do,  123  lb  at  «s  50;  Kentucky 
do  108  tt,  at  *  I  i-5;  Canada  Lambs,  70  Ib  at  *8  25, 
state  sheep,  74  lb  Average,  at  33ie  per  Ib;  State  Lambs 
5Mb.  al  5c.  Kentuck  y  do,  74  lb  at  Ms:  State  Sheep,  92  lb 
average  at  44  2.1  pur  160  lb;  State  l.amlw,  82  Ib  at  45  54); 
Canada  do.  S5  tt.  at  46  10;  State  Sheep,  H3  Ib  average, 
itt  4*qc  per  lb;  state  Lamli*.  85  tt.  at  6>*c:  .Hlssourl 
Sheep,  SU  lb  average,  at  4 4  50  |.<T  IIXI  tt;  Ohio  do,  9i5.j 
lo,  at  41  .Vi  Kentucky  Sheep.  idV*  Ib  average,  at  1 1  25 
per  100  lb;  Kentucky  Slicep,  91  lb  average,  at  44  62 Qj  per 
UK)  lb. 

Hook,  Receipts  for  -.lx  days.  82,705  heu.l,  uguilMt  78,- 
289  head  for  same  time  la^l  week  Market  quoted 
weak  at  45  id®;.  .50  for  Fair  to  Good  ti  gs.  Country 
pi-eHsod  dull  aud  weak  at  7t^®  ,.4je  fur  JleJUun  tutd 
SiiSQle  lor  Light. 

Buffalo  — Catauc.—  Receipts  for  week,  10,268  head; 
for  xamellme  last  week.  9,815  head.  Cherok.H-  at  43lu. 
Sniua-.  Receipts  ft*r  week.  H7.S.XI  head:  Cor  same  time 
last  week, ati.AP  head;  dull  ?»t  4.  ao®i  29  ;cnnadlaiv 
lutnbs.  45  541*5  75.  lluo».—  Llgbt  Pigs,  44  7.5;  Mixed 
Pigs  and  Light  Yorkers  4)  S0®3 6U;  Selected  Yorkers, 
$5  OtKaS  10,  Selected  medium  weights.  $5  13®5  20; 
Course  mixed  heavy  euds,  $8  :k)®4  20;  Stags.  43  5(1® 3  7 1. 

CHTOAGO.— CATTLK.— Shipping  steers  42  35® a;  stock 
era  and  feeders,  4 1 60® 2  85;  Cows,  bulla  aud  Mixed, 


Raltimokk.  Md.  Provisions  ate  steady  Mess 
Pork. $16  26®  16  W);  Bulk  meats  shoulders  aud  Clear  Rib 
Sides,  packed,  7®9->ac.  Bacon  Shoulders,  Twastgu: 
Clear  Rib  Sides,  lOJ-Aeplains,  1$>A®U14C.  Laid— Refined 
at  8c. 

st  Louis  — Provisions,  pour  small  lots,  414  75® 
15  IK);  Laiu>,— $635.  Dry  Salt  Mrat-s.— Boxed  slum  I 
ders,  45  25;  Long  clear,  4-  15;  clear  ribs,  47  8.5;  short 
clear,  4-S 15,  Bacon  Boxed  Shoulders,  $6  50;  Long 
clear,  46  TN.tS  77*-*;  clear  ribs,  48  75® 3  77)*;  short  clear. 
49  l’2Ki®9  23. 

Cmt’AUO.  M ksm  Fork,— 415  DO.  Laud.— 46  30.  Short 
Rib  sides  (loose),  $7  <5;  dry  sultevl  shoulders,  boxed, 
$5  2.5;  short  clear  sides,  boxeV,  $H  20. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  51ARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Uctter— Creamery.  West.,  lawt.  2iqjo6 
25e;do,  prime  21vu4foi  do,  good,  18-420c,  do  poor.  16, c  I  -e, 
do  J  une,  t3®2lo;  State,  extra,  nails,  23®2«c.  do  do  tubs, 
25c;  State  ihorv,  new  Half -tlrkiav,  tubs,  beat,  Jte; 
do  do  tine,  AKu22e;  do,  do,  good,  P®  190;  do  do,  poor, 
ltti'iitie;  West*  rn  Itniiailon  creumery.  best.  tNa  l'ie; 
do.  lino.  1'VtlJu:  western  dftlrv,  line,  lie;  do, 
fair,  lBJvivlile;  do.  factory,  early  make,  firkins, 
l.V<tl64*c;  do,  do,  dodo  tuba,  15®l6C;  do  do  laic 
make,  best.  16.!*®  die;  dodo  do  do  prime,  1®*;  do  vlo  do, 
do,  good,  ll-jil  IQjC'  do  do, poor,  13®l3J*e, 

Chekkk,— Factory,  hest  white,  T3®12W;  do.  best 
colored,  12visl2)ae;  do,  good,  ll!i®U>i,e:  light  aklms. 


41  25842  65;  Texas  cattle,  41  50@3  40:  western  rangers, 
$2  36® 3  70.  Hoos.  —  Mixed,  $43504  85:  heavy.  44  50® 
4  95;  Light.  4-4  35® 4  95;  Rough  and  Hkips,  S3  <X)®  4  30; 
SHKK1-.  Muttons,  l  35;  stoekers.  Si  (*>.». 2  95;western 
$3  liKTt.'l  70;  Texans,  42  20m 3  lill;4nmbs,  44m 5  JO  pcrlOO  tt. 

ST.  Louth.— Cattt.e,- Fair  in  Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  41  00®  1  80;  Butchers'  Steers,  Fair  to  Choice, 
43  40®  I  Ul),  Feeder*  fair  to  good,  42  Com, 3  30;  Texans, 
and  Indiana  common  grimx  10  good  corn  fed,  *2  111® 
8  70.  Hoof.— >larket'i-low.  Choice  benvynnd  Butch¬ 
ers'  Seleethms,  4 >  70®  I  ‘5;  Packing  and  5’otkers.  me¬ 
dium  to  prime,  ci  1  .®4  iu;  Pigs,  common  to  Good, 
*8  90m 3  It).  SUREI*.— Market  steady.  Fair  to  Fancy, 
3  I/O® 3  !IO;T.unibs,  S  80® 4  50. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18415. 

S.  H.  &  Fa.  II.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  bo  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkb 
Irving  National  Bank.  etc. 


A  stand  ror  setting  largo  kettlea  on  for  outdoor  boil¬ 
ing  The  heat  being  kept  directly  under  the  kettle.  Is 
very  Intense  and  regular,  and  boiling  Is  done  In  very 
abort  Unit*  and  with  only  about  half  the  fuel  ordinarily 
Used.  It  is  easily  handled  and  always  ready.  It  Us  Just 
the  thing  needed  for  general  purposes,  and  especially 
so  for  snap  boiling  and  rendering  lard.  Price  $2.50  for 
kettles  from  eighteen  to  tvvcntv -five gallons.  For  sric 
by  Hardware  .Merchants  and  Agents.  If  your  Mer 
counts  have  none.  I  will  send  you  one  by  expre-s  pre¬ 
paid.  Canvassing  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Send  for  circulars  J  .  GEUIEIf.  >!  nnu  fneturer. 

Hue  jins.  Ohio. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


The  Coming  Pig— The  Duroc-Jersey. 


More  lean  meat,  more  growth,  more  money.  Regis¬ 
tered  sows  and  pigs  always  for  sale  at  liberal  rates. 
Registered  ilerlno  sheep. 

F.  I>.  CITRTI**,  .  _  „ 

Kirby  lloiuesfead,  Charlton.  N.  1  . 


CQ  7R  STEAM  COOKER 

»  U  FRCP  ! 


’.y.  FREE  ! 

W  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  Woman  forepresent  as  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 

8 remise  large  prints  (  (inker  and 
ntfit  free,  .tpptv  nt .  lice  r'nr  Terms. 
IV 1 1. M OT  C  tSTLE  A  tl)..  fL.-b,.h-r,  X.  Y. 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Scud  for  Circular  and  Price  Idst.  Address 

ALLEN  (UMTHOUP.  JR.. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awanled  M edal  aud  Diploma  at  the 
'Centennial  Exhibition.  Philadelphia. 


SCROLL  S1WS. 

Fancy  Woods,  Designs.  Saw 
Blades,  nud  all  material  for  Scroll 
Sawing.  Fleetwood.  Dexter,  Rl- 
v al.Cluillenge  and  other  machines. 
Manufacturer  of  tlrat  class  Tool 
Chests,  Send  for  circular, 

J.  H  PRATT  &  CO., 

53  Fulton  81.,  New  York. 


^  BVKRY  1IONTI1.  w  ■Mte  — 
't  yhl  1  1.000  LIVE  AOtNTS  WAHTCU  yHZBi 
wkUw  at  once.  Our  Agent's  Until; 
a  beuutu  1  S  AT  IN- 1.  IN  K  D  C’ASIvKT  OF 
S1LY77  M'ARK,  arnt  free.  \5  rite  .or  it. 
WALLINtiFOKD  MUt  UR  CO..  Walltiigford,  Cnnu. 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

"  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.00 


All  kiutU  Outi*  lower  th;in 

cUcAhrre.  <  nil  v.-Ld,.  ■  UluHtrAtoI 

catalosuo.  POWEL’.  CIEMEMT, 
1 80  Main  SL,  CinelnutttL  tlhlu. 


DIUDI  CC  BLACKHEADS  AND 
rlmrLLOk  FLESH  WORMS. 

“MEDICATED  CREAM"  is  the  only  know  n,  harm¬ 
less.  pleasant  and  absolutely  SI' UK  and  infallible 
cure.  It  positively  and  effectively  removes  all, 
elean.  com  ididely,  and  for  good  tx  v  rew  days  only, 
leaving  ihs  skin  clear  and  unblemished  always.  For 
those  who  have  >o  blotches  on  the  face.  It  beautifies 
tlie  complexion  as  nothing  else  in  the  world  call. 

LNSP  VKF.N  r.  aud 

clearing  it  of  all  mmUHncss  ainl  coarse  ness,  it  is  a 
true  remedy  to  cure  ntt-1  not  a  ivilnt  or  powder  to 
cover  up  and  hide  blemishes.  Mailed  In  plain  wrap- 


42  35® 5;  stock 
ifa  aud  Mixed, 


the  complexion  as  nothing  else  in  the  world  call, 

LNSP  VKF.N  r,  aud 

chairing  ll  of  all  niuddlnesr,  auil  coarseness.  It  Is  a 
true  remedy  In  cure  an  t  not  a  point  or  powder  to 
cover  up  and  hide  blemishes.  Mailed  In  pilain  wrap¬ 
per  for  80  cents  In  stamps,  or  two  for  50  cents;  by 
GEORGE  N.  STODDARD.  Druggist,  1220  Niagara 
street.  Buffalo  N  Y.  My  KK  ELK  LK-VV  ASH 
cures  Freckles,  Tan,  aud  makes  the  hauds  white;  sent 
po*t  paid  for  30  eta. 


©ei  8 
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chapter  vi  —(Continued.) 

“You  all  never  seen  Stuart  charge,  did  ye?” 
To  John’s  surprise,  Uncle  Nathan  seemed  to 
be  suddeuly  converted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy— or  rather  Stuart. 

“Wall,  I  should  think  l  had,”  returned  the 
old  man.  “I  see  him  charge  on  our  lines 
once,  an’  I  call  it  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  see 
anywhere.  He  come  way  out  ahead  of  his 
men  waving  his  sword — jest  like  this  ” — 
Uncle  Nathan  had  started  from  his  seat  in  his 
great  excitement.  He  waved  his  arm  above  his 
head,  and  to  give  a  better  illustration  of  the 
action,  he  caught  up  a  long  stick  with  a  huge 
knot  at  the  end.  The  Rebel  sat  looking  on 
admiringly  ail  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
bight  of  Uncle  Nathan’s  ambition  was  to 
bring  his  head  and  the  kuot  in  close  con¬ 
tact. 

“Jest like  this” — said  Uncle  Nathan  as  he 
stepped  nearer  and  held  the  stick  high  over  his 
head.  There  was  something  in  the  old  man’s 
face  that  showed  the  Rebel  that  this  was  no 
idle  feat  of  gymnastics. 

“Stand  back”! — He  shouted  reaching  for 
his  revolver. 

But  Uncle  Nathan’s  blood  was  up.  It  was 
life  or  death  for  him. 

“Jest  like  this!  ”  He  said  coolly,  and  the 
stick  sung  a  song  of  freedom  through  the  air, 
and  fell  directly  upon  the  Rebel’s  head.  The 
owner  of  the  head  dropped  his  gun  and 
fell  back  like  a  dead  man. 

“What  d’you  ’spose  he  thinks  about  for- 
rinners  now  ?”  asked  the  imitator  of  Stuart 
as  he  threw  awajT  his  stick. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  guard  had 
a  most  profound  respect  for  the  fighting  qual¬ 
ities  of  men  from  the  “State  o’  Maine”  ever 
after. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  prisoners 
held  a  hasty  consultation  and  assured  them¬ 
selves  that  the  fight  had  not  been  observed. 
With  the  strings  of  raw-hide  they  bound 
and  gagged  the  stunned  Rebcd.  It  was  all 
done  in  a  moment,  and  then  securing  the  gun 
and  revolver  and  ammunition,  thej'  turned  to 
the  North  and  hurried  into  the  woods.  It  was 
to  be  a  desperate  race.  They  would  never  be 
.taken  alive. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

SOL’S  victory. 

The  two  prisoners  had  hardly  disappeared 
under  the  trees  when  the  portly  guard  began 
to  show  signs  of  life.  His  head  was  evidently 
harder  than  the  stick.  He  had  been  left  in  a 
most  undignified  position — flat  on  his  face 
with  bis  hands  tied  behind  him.  First,  he 
shook  as  much  of  his  portly  frame  as  could  be 
shaken  at  one  time  and  uttered  some  sound 
which  lost  itself  in  the  sand.  At  last,  with 
one  supreme  effort,  he  rolled  himself  over 
onto  bis  back,  where  he  could  view  a  small 
portion  of  the  world.  His  mouth  aud  face 
were  well  plastered  with  sand  and  blood,  and 
altogether  he  did  not  present  a  most  agree¬ 
able  appearance.  He  struggled  desperately  to 
free  himself,  but  the  tough  strings  held  him 
fast.  He  did  his  best  to  call  for  help,  but  the 
gag,  firmly  fixed  in  his  mouth,  prevented  any 
escape  of  sound.  There  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  lie  ori  his  back  and  wait  for  help. 

We  may  very  naturally  expect  that  his 
ideas  as  to  what  constituted  the  heart  of  the 
Union  army  changed  somewhat.  His  aching 
hi  ad  must  have  convinced  him  that  the  “fur- 
rinners"  did  not  monopolize  all  the  fightiug 
qualities  of  the  army  after  all.  Whatever  the 
opinion  of  the  ladles  at  Gettysburg  might  be 
in  regard  to  the  marching  of  the  two  armies, 
it  was  painfully  evident  that  men  from  the 
“State  o’  Maine”  knew  how  to  Strike  a  good 
blow.  Our  fat  friend  might,  perhaps,  have 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  was 
not  the  first  rnan  to  be  convinced  so  roughly 
of  the  truth  of  a  proposition.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  whose  heads  must  be  broken  before 
the  truth  can  enter.  Truth  pounded  in  with 
a  club,  however,  is  remarkably  sure  to  stick. 
Our  friend  bad  but  little  time,  to  devote  to 
this  thought.  He  was  mainly  occupied  In 
trying  to  clear  bis  mouth  of  sand.  He  lay,  as 
it  seemed,  a  long  time  in  his  uncomfortable 
position.  The  sun  started  down  behind  the 
hills  and  the  first  afternoon  shadows  came 
creeping  out  from  under  the  trees  to  mock 
him.  it  was  not  until  the  shadows  had 
danced  cruelly  over  his  saudy  face  that  he 
caught  the  sound  of  footsteps.  A  moment 
later  the  melancholy  face  of  Bill  came  peer¬ 
ing  over  the  pile  of  wood.  Bill  had  never 
been  called  a  handsome  man,  even  by  his 
wife,  but  his  face  seemed  like  the  face  of  an 
angel  as  viewed  through  the  mask  of  sand 


and  blood  that  covered  the  face  of  the  portly 
victim  of  the  Maine  men. 

Bill  had  marched  bis  patient  “Pennsylvauy 
Dutch”  back  with  their  burden,  aud  watched 
them  pass  safely  inside  the  stockade.  Well 
knowing  the  brilliant  conversational  powers 
of  Ids  comrade,  he  did  not  wonder  at  first 
when  tho  detachment  came  not.  When,  at 
last,  several  hours  weut  by  without  bringing 
his  friend,  Bill  grew  anxious  and  with  a  small 
squad  cattle  out,  to  find  him  as  left  by  the  pris¬ 
oners.  The  bauds  were  quickly  severed,  and 
the  wounded  guard  raised  to  his  feet.  He 
told  the  story  of  bis  capture — giving  it  a  col¬ 
oring  that  would  have  seemed  entirely  orig¬ 
inal  to  Uncle  Nathan.  He  told  with  what  ar¬ 
ticulation  the  sand  had  left  him,  how,  after  a 
a  most  heroic  defense  he  had  been  overpow¬ 
ered.  It  was  certainly  wonderful  how  bravely 
be  had  fought  the  two  prisoners,  and  how 
seriously  he  had,  in  all  probability,  wounded 
Uncle  Nathau,  The  squad  of  soldiers  marched 
back  to  the  prison  listening  to  his  thrilling  re¬ 
cital. 

Half  an  hour  later  a  small  company  of  men 
marched  rapidly  up  the  hill  iu  the  direction 
of  the  scene  of  the  struggle.  Two  negroes  led 
the  way,  holding  back  by  means  of  strong 
ropes  a  bloodhound — broadbreasted  and  dark. 
Long  Bill  led  the  way,  his  melancholy  face 
glowing  with  something  like  excitement  as  he 
marched  on  ahead.  The  fat  gentleman  did 
not  come.  He  stayed  at  the  barracks  to  nurse 
his  wounds  and  stir  the  patriotism  of  his 
comrades  with  his  thrilling  story  of  the  con¬ 
flict. 

The  company  halted  at  the  place  where  Un¬ 
cle  Nathau  had  given  such  a  careful  imitation 
of  Stuart’s  mode  of  attack.  The  tracks  of  the 
prisoners  were  plainly  visible  leading  off  iuto 
the  forest.  The  hound  put  his  nose  to  the 
ground,  and  with  a  low,  deep  sound,  trotted 
off  into  the  pines — on  the  trail.  The  chase  had 
begun.  The  soldiers  followed  the  dog  with 
their  arms  ready  for  instant  service. 

Uncle  Nathan  aud  John  ran  as  men  inn  w  ho 
see  life  held  up  before  them  as  a  prize.  They 
had  no  definite  route.  Their  great  object  was 
to  put  as  mauy  miles  as  possible  between  them¬ 
selves  aud  the  stockade,  and  then  by  the  aid 
of  friendly  negroes  to  determine  their  course. 
They  well  understood  that  they  would  bo  fol¬ 
lowed  and  possibly  caught  up  with,  but  they 
wrere  determined  never  to  be  takeu  back. 
With  the  weapons  they  carried  a  good  defense 
could  be  made.  On,  on  they  hurried  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  Through  sand  beds,  thick 
with  clinging  briars,  over  fallen  logs  aud 
stumps,  through  swamps  and  dense  thickets, 
still  ou  they  pressed,  for  freedom  lay  before 
— death  behind. 

Uncle  Nathan  carried  the  musket.  He  had 
fastened  the  bayonet  lb  the  end,  even  though 
it  impeded  bis  progress.  He  was  ready  for 
immediate  action.  John  carried  the  revolver 
loaded  and  capped.  He  followed  doggedly  in 
Uncle  Nathan’s  footsteps.  He  felt  frequently 
for  the  letter  under  his  vest  Archie  was  ly¬ 
ing  dead  behind  them,  but  Nellie  was  before, 
and  he  still  pushed  on, though  his  wounded  leg 
tortured  him  at  every  step.  Once,  when  they 
stopped  to  drink  at  a  little  brook,  John  exam¬ 
ined  his  leg.  It  was  badly  swollen,  and  was 
slowly  bleeding.  He  bathed  it  iu  the  cool  wa¬ 
ter  aud  drew  the  bandage  tighter.  UncleNa- 
thau  watched  him  grimly. 

“  Cau  ye  make  it?”  he  asked,  pointing  off  in¬ 
to  tho  forest. 

“  I’ll  make  it  or  drop,”  said  John  between 
his  teeth,  and  Uncle  Nathan  agaiu  pushed  on, 
ehuckhug  in  his  silent  way  at  the  “grit”  of 
the  men  from  “  our  town.” 

Twice  they  came  upon  dwellings.  Hurry¬ 
ing  ou  through  a  thick  growth  of  young  trees, 
they  came  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  a  large  clear¬ 
ing,  and  stopped  just  iu  time  to  escape  detec¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  typical  plantation;  onee  pros¬ 
perous  and  rich,  but  now,  after  three  years  of 
neglect,  fallen  to  decay.  The  fields  were  grown 
up  with  weeds,  the  fences  were  down  aud  tho 
stock  roamed  id  ly  about.  The  old  house  seemed 
to  have  crept  back  under  the  trees,  iuto  the 
shadow7  and  gloom,  where  it  could  brood 
Over  its  sorrows  in  secret.  Au  old,  white- 
haired  man  sat  on  the  piazza  with  his  head  on 
his  breast;  dull,  with  the  sense  of  his  wrongs, 
without  the  euergy  or  courage  to  repair  the 
damages.  It  was  a  picture  of  utter  despair — 
of  lonely  helplessness.  As  the  fugitives  halt¬ 
ed  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  two  gauut 
hounds,  in  full  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  rose  from  beside  the  old  man’s  chair 
and  looked  eagerly  in  the  ilheetiou  of  the  dis- 
turliers.  At  a  gesture  from  their  master 
they  dropped  slow  ly  down  agaiu  at  his  side. 
The  fugitives  crept  back  into  the  forest  and, 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  again 
plunged  out  of  sight. 

A  mile  beyond  the  first  house  they  came 
upon  another  plantation.  They  dropped 
under  a  bush  to  examine  the  premises.  The 
house  stood  at  quite  a  distance,  but  the  negro 
quarters  were  close  at  baud.  The  same  look 
of  disorder  and  neglect  pervaded  the  whole 


place.  They  were  about  to  regain  their  feet 
and  go  back  into  the  forest,  when  the  sound 
of  a  falling  axe  fell  on  their  ears.  It  was  ap¬ 
parently  close  at  hand,  and  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  Uncle  Nathan  pushed  the  branches 
aside  and  peered  out  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  came.  Au  old  negro,  white- 
haired  and  bent  with  age,  was  cutting  wood 
from  e  large  log.  To  the  desperate  fugitives 
this  poor  old  darkey  seemed  like  an  auge). 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  push  their  way 
toward  him,  and  attract  his  attention.  Uncle 
Nathan  dropped  the  point  of  his  gun  and 
tried  to  bring  his  grizzled  face  into  a  smile. 
As  the  two  ragged  and  desperate-looking  men 
rose  from  beneath  the  bushes  and  moved  to¬ 
ward  him,  the  old  slave  dropped  his  axe  aud 
fell  upon  his  knees. 

“  Go  ’way,”  he  muttered,  “  I  ain’t  done  nuf- 
fin.  I  jes  cuttin'  wood  fo’  ole  miss.” 

“  It’s  all  right,  Uncle,”  assured  John  as  they 
neared  the  old  slave.  “  We  are  friends— pris¬ 
oners.  ” 

The  old  man  changed  his  manner  at  once  at 
this  announcement.  He  rose  hastily  to  his 
feet  and  glanced  around  as  if  to  assure  him¬ 
self  that  they  were  alone. 

“  Does  you  meanter  say  dat  you  is  pris’ners? 
Dat  you  is  Massa  Linkum’s  men?  I  jes  wanter 
look  at  youse.”  And  the  old  fellow  came 
nearer  and  peered  with  dim  eyes  iuto  their 
faces. 

John  told  the  story  of  their  escape  with  sim¬ 
ple  directness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
talking  to  a  child. 

“  What  is  our  best  road,  Uncle,  and  where 
can  we  get  something  to  cat?”  he  said  at  last. 

The  old  slave  shook  his  head  uneasily  dur¬ 
ing  the  story,  and  at  the  question  looked  hesi¬ 
tatingly  about  him. 

"  Is  youse  afeared  of  dorgs?”  he  asked,  ner¬ 
vously. 

“  No,  not  a  mite,”  growled  Uncle  Nathan 
shaking  his  musket.  “I  won’t  run  fer  no 
dog.” 

“I  is  mighty  glad  you  ain’t,”  suggested  the 
negro,  “  case  I  is ,  an’  case  der’ll  be  dorgs  arter 
youse  afo’  morning  slio’s  yo’  bora.  Dey  will 
bo  arter  youse  wid  de  po’fullest  dorg  yo'  eber 
seen,  I  reckon.  Dorgs  dat  jes  tar  you  all  up. 
I’s  seed  dem  go  by — I  has.  Dey  is  biz’ness 
dorgs  dey  is.  Dey  is  biz’ness  work  ’roun 
yer  when  dem  dorgs  gits  arter  man,  an’  dey ’ll 
git  arter  you  all  fo’  you  knows  it  I  reckon” 
— and  he  looked  nervously  about  him  again. 

“  I  tell  you  what  boss,”  he  said  after  a  little 
thinking.  “Ef  youse  is  man  ’null'  ter  kill  dat 
dorg,  you  is  all  light,  1  reckon.  Ef  you  kin 
git  sketch  him.  I  kin  see  you  fru.  l’s  got  a 
boy  hidin' to  my  cabin.  He  cum  from  wbar 
dey  is  fitin*  at,  an  ef  you  kin  git  shet  ob  dat 
dorg  you  all  kin  go  back  wid  him.  Doy  ain’t 
no  safe  place  fer  you  er  me  jes  ez  long  ez  dat 
dorg  is  on  yo’  track  ” — and  he  peered  out  into 
tho  forest  as  if  expecting  to  see  the  terrible 
animal  approaching  them. 

Uncle  Natban  was  quick  to  see  the  sense 
of  the  old  darkey’s  advice. 

“He’s  right,”  he  said  to  John,  “  we’ve  got 
to  fight  ’em,  an'  we  might  jest  as  well  do  it 
fust  as  last.  Yoij  go  home  ole  feller,”  he  said 
to  the  negro,  “  an’  fix  us  up  somethin’  t’eat. 
We’ll  either  leave  that  dog  dead  out  yunder, 
or  never  come  near  ye  agin,”  and  he  shook  his 
musket  as  if  to  add  force  to  his  declaration. 

The  old  negro  looked  at  Uncle  Nathau  ad¬ 
miringly.  “  You  is  a  man  you  is,”  he  said  as 
he  picked  up  his  axe  aud  moved  stiflly 
away.  He  paused  for  a  moment  to  give 
them  some  needed  instructions.  “  When 
youse  come  back,  yo’  jes  stau'  where  dat  big 
tree  is  at  au’  whistle,  an’  I’ll  send  my  boy  out 
ter  bring  youse  iu.  But  done  you  come  yer 
ontil  youse  kill  dat  dorg,”  and  he  hobbled  off 
again. 

Ho  was  600U  lost  to  sight,  for  the  light 
was  rapidly  losiug  itself  under  the  trees.  The 
darkness  thickened  aud  crowded  in  upon 
them  as  the  fugitives  made  their  plans.  They 
sat  for  a  few  moments  on  the  log  talkiug  earn¬ 
estly.  Then  they  walked  slowly  iuto  the  for¬ 
est  watching  only  fora  good  defensive  posi 
tion.  They  did  not  hurry  now  for  they  were 
only  anxious  to  meet  their  pursuers.  Weary 
aud  faint  with  hunger  aud  ^aiu  John  stum¬ 
bled  on  unsteadily.  Uncle  Nathan  seemed 
tireless.  Alxmt  half  a  mile  from  the  log  they 
came  upon  a  place  most  admirably  suited  to 
their  purpose.  Under  a  great  pine  a  cleared 
space  gave  ample  opportunity  for  defensive 
operations.  A  high  thicket  of  briars  aud 
heavy  bushes  rose  in  front  like  a  wall.  A  lit¬ 
tle  glade  beyond  made  it  impossible  for  pur¬ 
suers  to  approach  unobserved.  Undo  Nuthau 
placed  bis  musket  against  the  tree  and  glanced 
over  the  place  with  great  satisfaction. 
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“We’ll  stand  ’em  off  here,  I  guess,”  he  said 
grimly.  “Might  jes’ well  tight  it  out  here  as 
anywhere.” 

Had  he  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
country  he  could  hardly  have  selected  a 
better  place. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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PERSONALS. 


Sena  Ton  Ingalls  is  said  to  be  the  best 
dressed  man  in  the  Senate.  His  clothes  are 
not  only  handsome,  but  they  fit  him,  and  he 
is  fond  of  gay  neckties. 

Septimia  Randolph  Meikleham,  the 
granddaughter  of  President  Jefferson,  who 
died  in  Washington  last  week,  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  household  of  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Old  Francis  Denali,  who  died  the  other  day 
in  St.  Louis,  once  had  an  opportunity  to  buy 
a  | dot  of  land  in  St.  Louis  for  $10  that  is  now 
worth  $25,000,000  at  the  lowest  valuation.  He 
was  nearly  98  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

Ttie  Grown  Prince  of  Cfennany  has  greatly 
improved  in  personal  appearance,  but  his 
throat  needs  constant  attention.  He  subsists 
entirely  upon  milk,  beef  tea  and  vegetable 
soil] is.  He  will  spend  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Claus  Sprickels,  speaking  of  the  costly 
machinery  he  has  ordered  from  Germany  for 
making  beet-root  sugar  in  California,  says; 
“When  it  is  once  in  operation  I  have  no  doubt 
our  American  mechanics  will  soon  be  aide  to 
duplicate  it.” 

Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley  will  soon 
marry  Miss  Edith  Horner,  now  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  recently  of  England,  who  is  now  an 
assistant  in  the  management  of  nurses  at 
Block  ley  Almshouse.  She  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  the  Zulu  and  Egyptian  wars. 

Superintendent  Hornor,  of  the  Kansas 
State  Silk  Station,  thinks  that  the  climate  of 
the  West  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  silk  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  silk  can  be  made  iu  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  which  will  be  superior  to  the  im¬ 
ported  article.  He  wants  a  protective  tariff 
on  raw  silk, 

Mrs.  Ada.  C.  Bittknbender,  of  Nebraska, 
is  the  first  woman  ever  nominated  for  a  seat 
ou  the  bench,  and  is  the  only  woman  lawyer 
in  (hat  State.  She  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1SH2,  having  graduated  from  the  ollice  of  her 
husband,  whose  business  partner  she  is.  She 
received  her  nomination  from  the  Prohibition 
party. 

1’ope  Leo,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose 
ordination  as  priest  has  begun  to  be  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  the  Catholics  of  Italy  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  takes  for  breakfast  coffee  and  two 
eggs;  for  dinner,  soup,  dessert  and  a  glass  of 
w  ine,  and  for  supper  a  salad  aud  eggs.  His 
Holiness  is  in  fine  health  and  promises  to  wear 
the  tiara  for  many  years  to  come. 

William  E.  Cramer,  who  has  been  for  40 
years  editor  of  the  Eveuiug  Wisconsin,  of 
Milwaukee,  is  both  deaf  aud  blind.  He  dic¬ 
tates  all  his  work,  which  lie  still  carries  on 
with  interest.  Mr.  Cramer  began  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  in  New  York,  aud  was  one  of  that 
interesting  group  of  journalists  among  whom 
were  Thurlow  Weed,  Horace  Greeley  aud 
Henry  J.  Raymond. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Last  week  the  streets  were  supplied  with 
men  and  boys  giving  out  tickets  for  the  “21st 
meeting  of  the  Anti  poverty  Society.”  On  out¬ 
side  of  the  cards  was  printed  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting  and  on  the  other  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  credited  to  “Rev.  Hugh  O. 
Pentecost”: 

“Free  the  land  by  putting  taxes  on  the  value 
of  it  ;  ami  if.  iu  two  generations  after  that  is 
done,  poor  people  remain  in  t  he  condition  they 
are  now,  I  will  join  in*  saying  that  tie-  Being 
w  ho  sits  tin  the  throne  of  this  universe  Is  the 
most,  unspeakable  fiend  ever  conjured  in  the 
crazv  brain  of  man.  I  will  join  in  breaking 
up  the  Anti-poverty  Society,  u tilling  with  the 
Shakers  and  go  in  for  rigorous  celibacy,  with 
the  intention  of  wiping  the  population  of  this 
earth  olT  its  accursed  face  as  soon  as  possible; 
then,  1  say,  let  ns  reel  in  one  brief  carousal  to 
dentil  and  the  devil — a  carousal  compared 
w  ith  which  the  maddest  riot  of  history  would 
be  but  child’s  piny.” 

Is  this  the  murderous  raving  of  an  insane 
man  or  is  it.  the  fiendish  statement  of  one  who 
would  willingly  see  our  couutry  buried  in  a 
sea  of  blood  rather  than  miss  the  chance  of 
testing  his  mad  scheme!  A  thrill  of  horror 
runs  through  the  veins  at  those  blasphemous 
words.  And  yet  these  men  mean  w  hat  they 
say.  They  believe  that  the  land  belongs 
equally  to  all.  They  have  studied  the  squalid 
poverty  of  the  city  and  seen  manhood  aud 
womanhood  crushed  down  to  the  dividing  line 
between  the  human  uud  the  brute.  They  are 
terribly  in  earnest.  They  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  secure  the  right  to  tost,  their  theory.  It  is 
time  that  the  men  who  represent  the  strength 
ot  this  country,  wake  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
Their  first  duty,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to 
stamp  out  such  blasphemous  ideas  as  those  of 
this  “reverend"  geutlemau.  Their  next  duty 
is  to  study  into  these  questions  of  taxation 
and  temperance  that  are  daily  growing  more 
intricate.  The  temperance  question  is  of  vital 
importance.  Drive  all  intoxicating  liquors 
out  of  the  country  and  you  kill  70  pel*  cent,  of 


the  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  prompt 
these  wild  busts  of  passion. 

“Samantha  at  Saratoga”  is  one  of  the 
brightest,  of  the  stories  by  “  Josiah  Allen’s 
Wife.”  This  noted  woman  is  one  of  the  best 
characters  in  American  fiction.  She  is  an  ex¬ 
act  type  of  a  class  of  women  met  in  many  of 
our  back-country  towns.  Their  very  honesty 
is  ridiculous,  their  seriousness  comical  and 
their  attempts  at.  humor  sad.  The  idea  of 
such  a  woman  with  her  dutiful  husband  min¬ 
gling  with  the  gay  people  who  frequent  the 
hotels  at  Saratoga  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing 
imaginable.  The  gay  life  at  a  fasbiouable 
summer  resort  and  the  plain  life  in  a  country 
village  are  so  different  that  any  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  is  sure  to  produce  either 
a  tragedy  or  a  farce.  We  get  the  latter  in 
this  book.  It  is  a  very  amusing  volume,  the 
only  objection  being  that  at  times  the  humor 
is  drawn  out  a  little,  too  near  the  breaking 
point.  There  are  many  wise  aud  sensible  say¬ 
ings  scattered  through  it,  too.  "Josiah  Al¬ 
len’s  Wife”  is  a  good  woman,  with  all  her 
oddities.  The  book  is  published  by  Hubbard 
Bros.,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  managers  of  the  Century  Magazine  an¬ 
nounce  a  scries  of  articles  on  Siberia  and  the 
Russian  Exile  System.  This  will  lie  one  of  the 
most  interesting  series  of  articles  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Magazine.  It  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  Americans  at  this  time,  when  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  penal  colony  of  our  own  in  Alaska. 
There  are  many  arguments  in  l'avor  of  such  a 
colony.  We  want  to  know  more  about  the 
real  state  of  affairs  at  other  penal  colonies  lie- 
fore  expressing  a  decided  opinion. 

Mr  Bounuerbv  in  “Hard  Times,"  is  one 
of  the  most  natural  characters  Dickens  ever 
drew.  What  a  coarse,  vulgar  old  fellow  he 
was.  How  he  delighted  in  praising  himself 
as  a  self-made  man  aud  painting  the  troubles 
of  his  boyhood.  It  made  no  difference  what 
others  wanted  to  discuss,  his  topic  was  Boun- 
derby,  every  time.  There  are  thousands  of 
"Bounderbys”  all  around  us.  Every  so  called 
self-made  man  feels  an  iutense  desire  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  early  struggles.  It  requires 
the  hardest  effort  of  the  will  to  keep  this 
subject  in  the  background.  The  self-made 
character  has  mail}-  admirable  points  but  it  is 
always  pretty  rough  in  places,  After  all  the 
hest  and  most  useful  life  is  not  the  one  that 
looks  back  upon  a  constant  battle.  No  life  is 
really  complete  without  a  happy  and  content¬ 
ed  childhood.  A  man  ought  to  grow  into  a 
man’s  cares  and  responsibilities  gradually. 
Where  be  is  obliged  to  pluuge  into  the  task  of 
self-support  early  in  life,  there  will  always  be 
something  lackiug  in  him. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  the  little  poem  by  Sted- 
mau,  in  the  October  Harper’s,  entitled 
“  Aaron  Burr’s  Wooing,”  is  as  good  as  Scott’s 
“  Young  Loehiuvnr.”  In  4o  lines  the  poet  has 
told  the  whole  story.  He  has  told  it  com¬ 
plete!}*  and  well,  but  we  wish  be  had  gone  on 
for  several  pages  in  the  same  style.  Yet,  if 
he  had  spun  the  story  out  to  that  length  we 
would  doubtless  have  found  it  tiresome.  Not 
the  least  important  of  the  things  that  go  to 
make  the  poet  is  the  art  of  knowing  when  the 
public  have  enough,  and  the  power  to  stop 
just  before  that  point  is  reached. 

We  are  glad  that  Houghton,  Mitfliu  &  Co. 
have  republished  in  book  form,  “Jack  the 
Fisherman,”  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
It  is  the  most  powerfully  pathetic  temperance 
story  iu  the  Euglish  language.  It  is  a  story 
that  haunts  the  mind  for  months.  After  rend¬ 
ing  it  one  eau  hardly  say  what  be  most  de¬ 
sires  to  do — pity  poor  Jack  for  being  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  three  generations  of  drunkenness,  or 
curse  the  horrible  poison  that  eats  up  souls. 
The  book  costs  but  .50  ceuts  and  sbould  have  a 
wide  sale.  We  would  like  to  have  every 
American  citizen  read  it. 

“  The  Sacred  Flame,  of  Torin  .Ti.,”  iu  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine  is  a  very  pretty  story  of 
Japanese  life.  We  know  but  little  of  the  life 
of  the  Japanese  women,  but  it  appeal’s  to  be  a 
very  dismal  one.  A  Japanese  wife  is  like  a 
slave,  apparently.  It  was  hard  for  this  little 
Japanese  maiden  in  the  story  to  fully  realize 
what  the  wife  of  an  Aiuerieau  might  become. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

The  Rural  lias  often  objected  to  the  con¬ 
gregations  that  gather  aiound  the  stove  in 
the  country  stores  during  the  long  whiter 
evenings.  It  may  bo  that  these  meetings 
never  develop  much  that  is  new  and  that  those 
who  congregate  might  be  better  off  at  home, 
hiit  there  is  considerable  good  brought  out  at 
some  of  them  after  all.  When  l  go  after  my 
mail  I  like  to  listen  for  awhile  to  the  talk. 
Many  of  the  ideas  advanced  are  pretty  old, 
but  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that.  The 
president  of  the  club  at  our  store  appears  to 
be  an  old  German.  Everybody  calls  him 


“  Uncle  Jacob.”  He  is  a  great  philosopher, 
the  right  man  to  preside  in  a  hot  place.  He 
js  always  ready  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  or 
to  manufacture  a  bright  side  if  there  is  none 
to  be  readily  seen.  Here  is  tlie  first  speech  I 
ever  heard  him  make: 

“  Veil,  veil,  I  says  to  my  wive,  dere  is  blenty 
things  dot  looks  pooty  bad  and  shust  like  dey 
would  lie  a  dead  loss,  but  when  we  comes  und 
oxammines  into  deni  things  we  will  yenerally 
find  dere  is  blenty  goot  after  all .  It  was  shust 
like  dis.  On  der  last  Fo’rt  of  July,  I  says 
to  my  wive  we  was  American  citizens  und  it 
vas  right  dot  we  goes  und  celebrates  at  dot 
pic-nig.  Uud  so  I  takes  my  wive  uud  we  goes 
to  dot  pic-nig  and  walks  up  und  down  around 
until  my  wive,  like  all  dem  ymmg  girls  in  dem 
shokes,  stops  in  front  off  an  ice-gream  stand 
uud  looks  at  me  in  a  vay  dot  shust  make  my 
money  shumps  out  mit  my  pocket.  Yell,  we 
walks  inside  und  takes  two  blates  of  ice-gream. 
Shust  as  I  pegins  mit  mine  I  sees  an  olt  frient 
on  the  outside  und  I  goes  out  und  talks  mit 
him.  I  talks  so  long  dot  ven  I  comes  back 
dot  iee-greain  vas  all  melted  out.  I  says  noth¬ 
ing  but  I  eats  dot  ice-gream  shust  like  I  eats  a 
blate  of  soup.  When  we  goes  out,  my  wive 
says  “dot  vas  too  bad  dot  you  lose  all  dot  ice- 
gream.”  I  says  to  my  wive  dot  oxberienee  has 
giffen  me  a  boiut  of  great  value.  I  can  now 
combine  two  dishes  mit  one  blate.  I  oan  eat 
melted  ice-gream  und  imagine  all  der  vile  dot 
it  is  soup,  Ven  we  have  frients  come  to  see 
us  we  will  egonomize  und  gif  dem  soft  ice- 
gream  so  dot  dey  will  have  soup  and  dessert 
mit  one  eating.  In  dead  of  losing  my  money 
on  dot  ice-gream  I  have  made  a  valuable 
boint.”  SMALL  PICA. 


PisircHaneaus: 


OUR  NIAGARA 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improved,  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  Force  Hump. 

Cylinder  ano  Hacking  box  below  frost,,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  depth 

of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PIMP  CO. 

Loekporf.  N,  Y. 


to  SM  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50.  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  fept.  Write  Brewster 
Snletv  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly.  Mien. 


German  Carp  for  gale  with  which  to  make 
profitable  your  pomls,  lakes,  streams  and 
sloughs.  For  circulars  address,  HILMESA 
FISHERY.  Prospect  Hark,  Du  Huge  Co.,  Ill. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

ASD 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin- 
die,  M.D.,  writes:  “Out  of  2?  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buy 
an  incubator  until  you  nee  our  eircula 
AUTOMATIC'  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 


7-8 


For  I'oti  1  try  Fencing. 

OF  OSH  CENT  FOB  2  INCH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE 


everything  for  the  poultry  yard. 

lHatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans, 
28  VKSFY  STREET.  N.  Y  f’lTY 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed!  Ensilage 

CUTTER. 

th*l  feeding  En- 
firofiu.  and  we 
oiirllliutrated 
Lisin  before 
x  rullrr.  All  site*. 
Ensilage  i realise  HIKE. 

Belle  City  Jlfg.  Co. ,  Raciue.IVis. 


IENTIFIC  HR1NDINB  MILL 

THE  BEST  MIU  ON  EARTH 

In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

- FOR  GRINDING - 

Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

tlip  All  iniUTrr  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 
Wfc  bUAKAN  I  fcfc  5.000  to  8,000  Bushel*  of  Grain. 

Ill r  All  A  D  A  UTCC  more  work  and  better  work  with 
Wfc  UUAri  Arl  I  fcfc  equal  power  than  can  be  done  on 
any  other  mill 

WE  All  A  D  A  AITCC  the  strongest  end  beat  mill  made, 
Wfc  UU  AllAll  I  fcfc  and  the  cheapest,  when  yon  con- 
eider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
*k<**and  Testimonial  Circular,  w® 


THEFOOS  MFG.  CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


IMPORTANTT  TO 

IV  ur  serymen  and.  Dealers. 

The  finest  stock  of  Apple.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear. 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  to  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  ot’GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT-!,  WAGON  8  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap.  Durable.  Serviceable.  WATER  PROOF  SH  EET1NG  hv  the  piece  from  H6c. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BEDCLOTfl, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  S,  6,  and  9  cts  per  yard,  and  Is  .16  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free-  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  S.  WATER  PROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

ONONDAGA  F.  F.  DAIRY  SALT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  SALT  CO.,  L’D,  SOLE  MANUFACTURER*,  8  VRACC8E,  N.  Y. 

Purest  aud  best  Salt  la  the  market.  Used  by  a  majority  of  Dairymen  In  the  country,  with  entire  satisfaction.” 
Cheaper  and  bettor  than  any  foreign  Salt.  First  Premiums  taken  wherever  exhibited.  "Send  for  “Suit  Manual, 
giving  certificates  as  to  quality,  premiums  taken,  &e.  Address  J.  W.  BA  RK  ER,  8ec’y,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ftuffe  and  poultry. 


Ohio  Improved  Clwstersi 

Warranted  cholera  prtmf. 

Express  prepaid.  Wins  1st 
prizes  in  the  States  and  For¬ 
eign  Countries.  *  weighed! 
asoo  ib*.  Send  fordoscrip-|L 
tion  aud  price  of  these  fam-lt 
on*  hogs,  also  fowls.  Tint  " 

L_  B.  M Licit  lit.,  CUwUnd,  0.1 
If  these  hogs  are  really  cholera  proof,  as  guar¬ 
anteed,  have  we  not  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

How  to  banish  hog  cholera?"  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  aud  Investigate  Mention  this  puper- 


THOROUGHBRED 

from  l  ht*  beat  st  ml  us.  bred  for  Health.  Meat  aud 
Evh*.  Nianclurd  Bird*.  For  price*  of  Ekhs  and 
birds,  address  DR.  B.  BI  RR.  POC ASSET.  MA.SS. 


JEKNKY  RED,  FOLiXD-lll  tflfJL* 
tho.icr  Whin*.  A  York. 

»hkr»*  IM*x.  Hcadulono,  (ut«wo]«| 
.mil  Oxiortl  Down  Shcop  *n«t  Lambs 
Srntrh  lollpy  Sk/phnnl  Dup  *a4 
Fine?  Taull/j.  Sott'l  for  i &Ulc>£8« 

W.1YLK*  HLRPL1 A  CO.I'hUaPa 


Oxford  Down  Sheep  mV??™ 

breeds,  and  heaviest  fleeces  of  close  middle  wool.  Au 
other  Importation  of  yearling  rams  from  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitor-,  this  year  at  the 
"Royal.”  will  arrive  Sept.  t.  "Royal  l  iverponl"— ' "Bi¬ 
cester,”  WO  lr«.  at'iyts:  "Baron  Campefield,"  3D0  lbs.; 
“Royal  Norwich,”  HSU  lbs  ;  "Rnrviu  Hanley,"  >15  Ihs.  as 
yearlings,  all  "Koyai”  winners,  and  winners  also  at 
Chicago.  Madison.  Wls..  ludlauapoll*.  St.  Louts  aud 
Maryland  State  Fairs.  Also  Imp.  "i.raudee.'  "Briton," 
“Crown  Prince,"  "Sir  John  ’  and  ‘Doiouus,'*  all  from 
Treadwell,  have  been  used  In  my  flock  B  l  r  prices  ad 
dress  F.  C.  Gou>sBOKOt  'iH.  Eastou,  1'albot  Co..  Md. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

8M1T1 1*84 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  iu  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  U.  PARSONS  &  C'o.,  Addlsuu,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE, 

25  choice  MERINO  F.WES.  *5  each;  25  cuoice  ME¬ 
RINO  EWES,  at  *4.50  each;  Uo  choice  MERINO 
EWES,  the  lot.  cash.  3-t  each;  10  LAMBS,  flue,  32.50 
each.  C.  P.  COWLES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


mousamis  in  use. 

Hushes  them  baci  when  standing, 
draws  them  forward  when  lying 
down,  and  keeps  them  clean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  it  yon  mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  E.  C.  NEWTON,  Batavia.  IU. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  BOW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  infomied  that  any  correspondence 
isith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orpin  a.ey  Advertisements,  per  agate  llneithis 

sized  type.  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . .  ....  .30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Unc,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . . . ....25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv,,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorkxr  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  yoax,  post-paid . $3.04  (t2s.  #d.) 

France . . .  8.0*  (16>%  fr.) 

Preach  Colonies . . . . .  4.03  (29^  fr. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application.  ^ 

■ntsred  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  If.  T. 
as  second  olass  mail  matter. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Mention  this  I’aper. 


r^iiiiauoiliiiiiiionuonTiininiuW 


the  customer 


keeping  the  one 


that  suits 


i)iur;fvctts. 


To  dream  of  a  ponderous  whale, 

Erect  on  the  tip  of  his  tail, 

Is  the  sign  of  a  storm 
(If  the  weather  is  warm!. 

Unless  it  should  happen  to  fall. 

Wtstem  PUneman. 

Beer  conies  from  hops,  but  it  leads  to  falls. 

—  Western  Plowman. 

Motto  of  the  umbrella— Put  up  or  shut  up. 

— Mail  and  Express. 

Doctor’s  pills,  like  the  marriage  contract, 
are  for  better  or  for  worse. — Chicago  Tribune. 

There  is  one  girl  that  a  newspaper  man 
hates  to  see  go  out  of  the  oflieo — Mis  Print. — 
New  Age. 

A  MINISTER  may  not  be  a  brakeman,  but  he 
does  a  great  deal  of  coupling  all  the  same.— 
Charleston  Enterprise. 

Guest  (to  child  of  hostess):  “My  little  pet, 
■why  do  you  sit  next  to  me  at  table  to-day  ?” 
Child:  “Betause — betause  mamma  says  oo 
drink  like  a  fish,  and  I  want  to  see  oo  do  it.” 
— Ejioch. 

“Aren't  you  tired  of  this  vacation,  ma  ?” 
asked  a  little  fellow.  “  I’m  tired  of  the  noise 
you  make,  thats  all.”  “  And  Pin  awful  tired 
of  the  noise  you  make  trying  to  stop  the  noise 
I  make.  ” — Hartford  Post. 

“Speaking  of  shad,  would  you  say  the  price 
has  gone  up  or  has  risen  ?”  inquired  a  school¬ 
boy  of  a  fishmonger.  “Well,”  replied  the 
scale  scraper,  “  speaking  of  shod,  I  should  say 
it  had  roes.” — Penn.  News  and  Advertiser. 

Editor:  “What  was  that  awful  crash  in  the 
composing  room  just  now?’’  Foreman:  “Sure, 
all  our  foreign  new  s  has  fallen  into  ‘  pi.’  ”  Edi¬ 
tor:  “Pick  it  up  and  bead  it  *  List  of  Members 
of  the  New  Hungarian  Parliament.1’’ — Pitts¬ 
burg  Dispatch, 

Herr  Professor:  “  You  haf  a  remarga- 
ble  bower  ful  foice,  my  vrent !  ”  Basso:  “Yes. 
Do  you  think  it  will  fill  St.  James's  Hall?” 
Herr  Professor:  “Fill  St.  Chames’s  Hall?  Ach, 
my  vrent,  it  will  not  only  fill  St.  Chames’s 
Hall — it  will  empty  it.” — Boston  Beacon, 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agrionlturol  'i  ool  Company, 
Box  75,  CHICOI’KE  FALLS,  Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hay  Tedders. 

llorse  Knkc*, 

Feed  Cutter*, 

Vegetable  Cutter*, 
Reversible  Sulky  Flow*, 

Bight  Hand  mid  Side  Hill  Flow*. 
Harrow*,  Tobacco  Kidirer*  A  Cultivator*, 
Etc.,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  l.lst  and  Terms. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 

■  f  ■ 

I  Company  I 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES 


Effrarrra  a0id  ciiiTr  ms;;  r«.  om« 

Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet.  Set,  Watch,  Hrm-fi  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’s  Dictionary.  For  parti  culture  ml  dress 

THE  OUEAT  A  M  ERICA  N  TEA  CO., 

P,  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vetter  lit.,  New  York. 


cultural  Worbi  M(  Fi> 

irqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  k  Saw  Bill*. 

Scud  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


creheron  Horses. 
FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

,  .  Our  Intent  Importation  has  arrived  front  France,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  see  our 
A  k  \  mends  and  acquaintances  and  ihnse  with  whom  we  have  been  In  correspondence, 

JtnA  \  h] '  wh"aiv*  In  *eareli  of  Orst  class  PEUCHERONS  and  FUE.NCri 

<  i 'ACIIERS,  to  Knik  them  over.  We  have  an  exceptionally  line  lot,  and  on r  stud 
is  so  large  that  Rll  may  be  pleased.  We  offer  the  largest  number  and  greatest 
fearoykN  >  A.  N  variety  to  Select  from.  All  our  Imported  stock  Is  selected  hy  MR  FARNUM  hlm- 

vZwr  Jll  Vtdffll  M’ '  peraoiiaily  la  I  'ranee,  and  be  accepts  uothlng  but  the  Deal  Horses  of  me  most 
|iWj #11  approved  breetilng. 

vHui  t  Our  Home  tired  Stock.  I*  all  the  progeny  of  selected  sires  and  dams  of  the  best 
■®***“*gL  BHBw  tonn  and  most  desirable  breeding.  We  guarantee  our  stock,  .-tell  on  easy  terms 
wLSHtBg  1111,1  at  low  prices. 

We  will  be  glad  to  nnswer  all  correspondence  promptly;  but  we  would 
strongly  advise  persons  coutetn  plat  ing  the  purchase  of  a  horse  or  mure,  Pcrcheron 
or  rrenelt  Coach,  to  get  on  the  train  and  come  and  see  ns. 

Catalogues  Free  hy  Mail, 

Savage  cfc  Farnum. 


PROPRIETORS  OF  ISLAND  HO, HR  STOCK  FARM,  IMPORTERS  ANI>  BREEDERS, 

Address  ail  communications  to  Detroit,  Mich.]  G  KOSSE  ISLE,  \VA  YNE  CO.,  MICHIGAN. 
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.1  AC  K**OIV  BROTHERS, 
EW  YOBS  STATS  DSAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOEIS, 
i MAIN  UNPICK,  70  TIUBDAVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  is  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  sujierlor  round 
and  sole  (lie  ,-xcelllug  anything  ottered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited  Price  Hat  ou  ap- 


THE  TILE 

AND 


HOLST  BIN-F  RIKSIANS. 


STOP!  THINK!  INVESTIGATE! 

I.AK  KSJ  I  >  Id  KPOt  Iv  FA  It  M  hit* 

The i ntly  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs,  2  or.,  of  milk  In  a  year. 

The  only  four  year-old  that  has  given  2>.W)2  Itw.  IdoK.ln  a  year. 

The  only  two  year  old  that  has  given  IS, 1*4  lb*.  IMoz  In  ayear. 

The  only  herd  of  rnattiro  Cow*  that  has  averaged  17,166  lbs. 
I  ms.  in  a  year. 

Thu  only  herd  of  two  year  olds  that  lias  averaged  12,4651bs.  7 
oz.  In  a  year. 

['he  only  two-year  old  Holsteln-Krleslan  that  has  madej'.’l 
ll>«.  10-74  ok.  of  butter  tn  a  week. 

Thirty  -one  Cow*  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
Outlet  In  a  week. 

Fourteen  Cows  in  this  herd  have  averaged  22'lbtc  l.oz.  of 
butter  In  a  week. 


MILK  RECORD  2GQ2lLBS.2u23.tN  ONE  YGBR. 

Also  a  tine  stud  of  Clydesdale  .stallions.  Mares  and  Killies  and  choice  standard-bred  Hambletonlan  Stallions 
Send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees,  lu  writing  always  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

K  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 


Mrs.  Halls,  8  State  St., 
Leicester,  England,  says: 
“My  little  boy,  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  was  attended  by 
two  doctors  for  months, 
and  giveu  up  as  incurable. 
They  said  be  had  a  Wast¬ 
ing  Disease,  and  could  not 
live.  He  was  so  weak  that 
he  bad  to  be  carried  about 
on  a  cushion.  I  liad<i  book 
from  Mr.  Woolley,  Chem¬ 
ist,  Sparkcnhoc  St.,  about 
Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  and  thought  I  would 
try  a  bottle.  The  effect  it 
had  on  my  child  was  avoii- 
derful.  He  has  taken  eight 
bottles,  and  is  perfectly 
cured  and  healthy.” 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tutdesgood.  Use 
in  tiiuo.  Bold  by  druggists. 


I  SOLD  BY  ALL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.^  S/*Ety™7n  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 

TESTED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

_ ,  _ _ _  .  Rural  New-Yorker  *av*i 


Farm  and  Fireside  says: 

“It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw 
that  wo  would  give  house  room.  It  has  proven 
such  n.  very  useful  machine  that  wo  want  our 
readers  to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us.” 


“We  have  used  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per  for  three  years.  It  is  simply  perfect  and 
we  recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat 
Chopper  all  our  friends  need.” 


BRICK  MACHINES 

manufactured  by  Young 
&:  Co.,  Kakonto,  1ml., 
are  r  q  u  a  I  to 
- ,  -  any  in  tilt  tnar- 
r  GnSftV,  ket.  Write 
jT*MrSiB.  i Jm  them  at  above 
rTTP**  address  for  In- 
.  formation. 


OH  LAP  UIATCD  DDflfir  ApplUul  l,y  our  new 

strong  WHitn  rnuur,  put«*t  method 

With  H  tho  latKir  of  any  other  way.  Hullin'  any  other  roof. 

No  runt  or  rattle.  An  Eeotionih'ul  amt  OL’KA ItLE 
KlflttiTITUTli  for  PLASTER  on  wall..  Ornamental 
CAftl’KTS  i  nil  Rt  It*  of  aarao  molertn I .  cheaper  nuit 
better  than  OH  Cloth..  G./'i'i'talOieio  lutd  Stumpier.  Frees 

W.  H.  FA Y  &  CO. CAMDEN,  N.J. 

ST.  LOUIS.  ULSNKAfOLIS.  OMAHA. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  ami  location  of 
Western  and  southern  Storehouses  and  Ageuts. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WH  |TM  AN’S  REDD  uend 

^fe^^PLUN6ER  P^PETUAL 

rk .  Guaranteed  *11  perior 

KLi kpMTfei",  -tjfflpf 'to any  Lever  Press  now 
ntadffrir  May,  Straw  and 
Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
nt  til  prominent  fairs  for  past  live  years,  over 
Dederlek  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
WHITMAN  AGR’L  CO..  St.  Loui*,  Mo- 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

j  Manufacturers 

tusBIHE  \  of 
Wr )  Miiai.rooj  vea  I  tho 

A  St'siunrirTii ..  f 

IRON  TURBINE 

WIND  HA 


ENGINES 


Strong  ami  Durable*  will  not 
SwH  I  .Shrink,  Warp*  or  lluttlo  & 

In  f lio  WiimI, 

DUCKEYE - 

D  FORCE  PUMP 

Works  easy  and  throws  a  constant  li 
•treani.  Has  Porcelain  lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  net.  Is  the  Cheap-  II 
est  apd Best  Fores*  Pump  Ifi  the  World  wl 
for  Peep  or  Shallow  Wells,  over  DO.OOO 
louse.  Never  freezes  In  Winter.  Send  frj 
for  CjrcuUra  and  Prices,  giving  dQ&th 
of  well,  Also  inunii/amnrcrs t,f  the  B,lrury-0 
Mower,  Buckeye  Iron  Fence,  Buckeye 
Reel,  Lawn  Sprinkler,  etc.,  etc. 


Lawn 

llu>« 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


<o 


CONSUMPTION 


IRON  WATER  PIPE 


Send  for  catalogue,  _  TIIE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

Bruuinn,  Dow  &  Co. .  Boston  Ag’t*  lor  New  Euglnud.  7  and  !»  Lliffst 


Street,  New  York. 


yi  PISO^S  CURE  FOR 


CONSUMPTION  y> 


i  i 


WE  JttAMUFACTURE 

WELL  DRILLS 

FOB 

fe  Water,  Coal  and  Gas, 

Hydraulic  or  Jetting. 
Large— t  stock  In  America. 
Fiumors  with  small  out¬ 
lay  (experience  unHccrueari/b  Can 
make  large  prollli.  Norisk*.  Ctlll 
direct,  buynrs  to  itsyiiij}  turritory. 

I’rospix-tliiir  for  Water,  Coal 
-A,  urtiiisdomi  uu  Bpiylleatloll. 

a MT*  of  WIND  MILLS. 

POWIRS.  FEED  MILLS, 
»DER  AND  ENSILACE 
TERS,  PUMPS  AHD  WEIL  SUP- 
Mi'ull'in  th!»  Fiqu'r.  Send 
l4e.  to  cover  cod t  malting 
Catalogue. 
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THE  LORD  SUFFIELD  APPLE. 


I  send  herewith  by  express  samples  of  the 
Lord  Suflleld  apple,  a  variety  that  appears  to 
possess  qualities  that  will  give  it  some  staud- 
iug  as  a  market  and  family  fruit.  I  have 
fruited  it  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
tree  was  top-grafted  on  a  youug  Baldwin 
stock  in  the  spring  of  1883.  The  eions  which 
were  sent  to  tho  station  by  Messrs.  Eilwanger 
&  Barry,  made  a  vigorous  growth  aud  bore 
about  three  peeks  of  fruit  during  the  summer 
of  1880,  a  season  wheu  apples  were  almost  a 
total  failure  in  this  section.  The  present  sea- 
sou  the  tree  bore  heavily,  the  fruit  averag¬ 
ing  nearly  or  quite  the  size  of  the  smaller 
specimens  scut.  The  fruit  is  in  eating  condi¬ 
tion  from  tho  middle  of  August  to  about  the 
middle  of  September.  When  fully  ripe,  it 
assumes  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  I  have 
found  the  quality  excellent  for  cooking,  but 
it  is  too  firm  and  coarse  to  become  popular 
for  dessert  use.  If  the  tree  should  prove 
as  reliable  for  bearing  as  the  past  two  seasons 
would  indicate,  aud  the  size  of  the  fruit  holds 
out  as  the  tree  attains  age,  the  variety  will 
prove  a  profitable  one  for  market,  as  the 
beauty  of  the  fruit  will  make  it  readily 
salable.  k  s.  uokf, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  were  received  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  Flesh  white,  quite  tender,  juicy  and  of 
about  the  same  degree  of  acidity  as  the  Alex¬ 
ander  of  earlier  maturity.  Skin  a  rich  straw 
color.  Figs.  523  aud  524  show  the  apple  and 
a  cross-section. 


WHAT  FRUITS  SELL  BEST. 

I  recently  overheard  a  discussion  between 
a  fruit  grower  aud  a  commission  merchant  as 
to  the  merit  of  some  specimens  of  apples  aud 
peal’s.  The  first  claimed  that,  large  and  cor¬ 
rect  form  with  proper  markiugs  determined 
tho  excellence  of  a  fruit;  the  hitter  said  he  did 
uot  know  or  care  anything  about,  form  or 
markings,  but  that  apples  and  pears  to  bring 
good  prices  must  be  uniform  in  size,  with  a 
smooth  skin.  He  added  that  he  had  noticed 
that  professional  fruit  growers  usually  did 
more  growling  than  nuy  other  class  of  patrons, 
because  they  thought  that  their  fruit  ought  to 
bring  a  fancy  price  because  it  was  true  to 
unme,  while  buyers,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing 
and  care  nothing  for  such  things.  J.  H.  G. 


Societies. 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCI¬ 
ETY  AT  BOSTON 


(rural  special  shorthand  report.) 

Work  of  the  fruit  committee  ;  the  colora¬ 
tion  of  fruits;  cash  premiums;  identifi¬ 
cation  of  varieties  ;  relation  of  forest  de¬ 
struction  to  fruit  deterioration;  other 
evil  effects  of  forest  destruction  ;  the  apple 
scab  ;  remedies  therefor. 

The  first  evening  session  of  the  society  be¬ 
gan  with  the  reading  of  tho  General  Fruit 
Committee’s  report,  by  William  C.  Barry,  the 
chairman.  Tho  report  was  brief.  Eighteen 
States  and  Territories  had  been  heard  from, 
he  said,  and  it  was  hoped  others  would  bo  re¬ 
ceived  in  time  for  tho  published  Report,  It 
was  important  that  each  member  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  Stato  Committees  should  advise  the  chair¬ 
man  whether  he  would  serve  aud  atteud  to 
the  business  or  not.  Neither  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Foreign  Fruit,  nor  that  upon 
Syuouyms  had  any  report  to  muke. 


A  paper  by  Byron  D.  Halstead  on  “  Climate 
as  Affecting  the  Exterior  and  Interior  Col¬ 
oring  of  Fruits”  was  then  read.  The  essayist 
is  the  Botanist  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  His  paper  was  largely  botanical  aud 
technical,  and  somewhat  lengthy.  He  said 
the  color  of  our  wild  fruits  had  advanced  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  our 
wild  flowers.  Climate  had  very  much  to  do 
in  this  matter  of  color.  Northern  apples  are 
more  highly  colored  thau  those  grown  in  the 


South.  Fruit  grown  iu  the  sun  is  more  bright¬ 
ly  colored  thau  that  maturing  iu  the  shade. 
He  alluded  to  “leaf  spotting,”  which  he  said 
was  “  sun  priuting.”  letters,  or  any  other 
forms,  could  be  outlined  upon  any  specimen 
of  fruit  by  covering  either  the  ground-work 
or  the  letters  themselves.  Color  is  ouly  skin 
deep.  The  chemist  says  all  fruit  colors  may 
be  reduced  to  four  pigments.  Experiments 
with  flowers  show  that  they  will  color  even  iu 
the  dark,  if  the  plaut  is  healthy  aud  the  foli¬ 
age  is  all  right.  So  with  grapes  in  bags.  But 


as  a  general  rule,  the  more  any  fruit  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sunlight.,  the  more  and  deeper 
will  be  its  color.  Difference  in  soil  also  affects 
the  color;  and  yet  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  a  few  cart-loads  of  Florida  soil  dumped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  will  produce  cit¬ 
rus  fruits.  But  W esteru  fruits  are  brighter- 
colored  than  those  growa  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  soil  and 
how  much  to  climate  remains  to  be  decided. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  President  Berck- 


maus  said  that  the  President  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Hort.  Society  had  offered  £500  for  pre¬ 
miums  to  the  American  Pom.  Society  exhib¬ 
its.  Dr.  Hexatuer,  Dr.  Hape  aud  C.  L. 
VVatrous  were  designated  as  the  committee  to 
make  those  awards. 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  the  Government  Pornol- 
ogist,  thou  read  a  paper  ou  the  “identification 
of  varieties  of  hardy  orchard  fruits.” 

Another  paper  upon  nearly  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary.  It,  however,  related  more  espec¬ 


ially  to  identification  by  flowers  or  fruit  blos¬ 
soms,  Dr.  Beal  thinks  that  no  fruit  can  be 
thoroughly  described  without  making  use  of 
the  description  of  the  blossom.  His  paper 
was  pleasing  in  its  brevity  though  practical 
and  valuable  iu  its  application  of  botanical 
science  to  the  subject  of  fruit  identification. 
[His  papers  always  have  that  rare  merit. 
—Eds.] 

The  second  morning  session  began  with  the 
reading  of  various  committee  reports.  Mr. 
Lyon,  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  re¬ 
ported  that  Vice-President  Barry  declined 
further  official  connection  with  the  society  on 
account  of  his  feeble  health.  Complimentary 
resolutions  in  recognition  of  his  past  services 
were  then  adopted.  President  Berckmans 
urged  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Fruits 
be  increased  to  12  members.  The  by-laws 
were  subsequently  changed  in  this  respect, 
fixing  the  number  at  11.  The  President  also 
suggested  a  new  st  nding  committee,  to  be 
known  as  that  upon  “Sub- tropical  Fruits.” 
This  also  was  adopted  by  the  society  at  a 
later  stage  of  this  session.  Section  9  was 
thus  added  to  the  by-laws,  the  committee  to 
have  11  members. 

A  paper  by  George  W.  Campbell,  on  the 
“  Relation  of  Forest  Destruction  to  Fruit 
Deterioration"  was  then  read  by  the  author. 
He  said,  in  part,  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
occasions  serious  alarm.  Our  winters  are 
made  colder,  our  summers  hotter,  and  the  sea¬ 
sons  more  variable.  We  have  extreme  and 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  together  with 
damaging  droughts  and  floods.  The  peach, 
plum,  aud  the  finer  cherries  are  becoming 
very  uureliable.  Even  apples  are  now  uncer¬ 
tain,  aud  peaches  most  so  of  all  our  fruits. 
They  are  scarcely  planted  at  all  auv  more  in 
his  section.  The  increase  of  fungous  diseases 
and  of  the  ravages  of  insects  he  thinks  is 
largely  due  to  forest  destruction.  The  insects 
have  been  driven  from  the  forest  where  they 
fed  upon  the  wild  fruits.  The  curculio  now 
marks  the  peach,  cherry,  nectarine,  apricot, 
pear  and  apple.  The  birds  also  have  changed 
their  habits  aud  are  now  serious  invaders  iu 
many  places.  Our  water  supply  is  becoming 
dried  up  or  diminished.  Hence  it  is  that  now 
in  the  West  they  are  planting  forest  trees, 
and  so  the  treeless  plains  may  in  time  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Green  said;  “Scientific  men  differ  on 
this  subject.  Some  claim  there  is  no  such 
effect.  How  can  the  matter  be  determined 
accurately?”  Mr.  Fuller  replied:  “Sometimes 
scientific  men  make  their  observations  in  the 
laboratory  and  not  in  the  open  field.  Now, 
taking  some  of  our  Western  dry  States,  Kan¬ 
sas,  for  instance,  l  thmk  the  rains  are  just  as 
copious  there  as  ever.  The  trouble  is  the 
winds  absorb  the  moisture  much  faster  by 
reason  of  the  decreasing  forests.  Scientists 
say  our  annual  rain-fall  is  as  large  as  ever.” 
Mr.  Lyon  thought  that  iu  Michican  the  forest 
destruction  by  fire  was  the  greatest  trouble. 
Mr,  Cay  wood  said:  “Probably  there  is  not  a 
person  in  the  room  who  having  lived  as  long 
in  the  East  as  I  have,  has  not  observed  the 
gradual  decrease  of  the  water  iu  our  streams. 
That  decrease  has  followed  iu  proportion  as 
the  land  has  been  cleared  up."  Members 
were  reminded  that  the  aunual  rain  fall  in 
the  L  uited  States  was  equal  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  yet  the  moisture  there  is  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  ours. 

The  next  paper  was  concerning  the  “apple 
scab.”  A.  L.  Hatch,  of  Wisconsin,  was  the 
author  and  reader.  He  said  the  “scab”  is 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  belonging  to  the 
Feiouosporeie  which  also  causes  oue  form  of 
grape-rot.  It  cannot  be  prevented  by  external 
applications.  Out  of  his  200  bushels  of  Fam- 
euse  iu  1882  hardly  a  bushel  was  free  from 
scab.  Thousands  of  uursery  trees,  three  and 
four  years  old,  lost  their  leaves  aud  were  left 


LORD  SUFFIELD  APPLE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  423. 
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with  too  little  vitality  to  endure  the  winter. 
All  this  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Apple  scab 
and  green  mold  are  induced  by  moist,  hot 
weather.  Some  kinds  are  more  liable  to  lie 
attacked  than  others.  Fameuse  and  Tallman 
Sweet  seem  specially  subject  to  it..  Nearly  all 
the  crabs  have  been  very  badly  spoiled  by 
the  scab,  especially  in  the  leaves.  Some  vari¬ 
eties  have  a  thicker  protective  coating  over 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  than  others.  Those 
are  not  so  badly  attacked.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  fruit,  giving  gloss  and  brilliancy,  and  a 
sort  of  bronze  coloring  to  the  foliage  late  in 
autumn.  Pears  are  also  subject  to  scab.  He 
regards  the  disease  as  contagious,  and  had 
demonstrated  this  for  himself,  and  he  advised 
fruit-growers  to  dig  out  all  affected  trees  and 
take  care  of  the  rest.  He  had  thus  reduced 
his  orchard  oue  half,  but.  he  bestowed  the  same 
amount  of  care  upon  this  portion  as  he  gave 
the  whole  before.  More  good  fruit  can  be 
grown  from  50  trees  in  this  way  than  from 
100  in  the  usual  way.  Spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  was  suggested  by  Prof.  Budd, 
but  in  his  case  it  was  not  a  remedy.  The  fun¬ 
gus  attacks  the  trees  and  fruit  early  in  the 
seasou.  He  advised  planting  varieties  nor 
subject  to  the  disease,  and  rejecting  all  others 
His  paper  was  more  suggestive  than  anythin 
else,  and  he  was  unable  to  answer  questions 
definitely.  He  added,  to  the  credit  of  the 
drought  throughout  the  West  this  year,  that 
it  had  greatly  lesseued  the  scab  evil. 

Mr.  E.  8.  G  ^tf  then  read  the  result  of  his 
experiments  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  for 
scab — one  pound  to  10  gallons  of  water.  Ho 
had  tried  it  on  the  common  Siberian  Crab, 
which  was  badly  affected,  spraying  one-half 
t  he  tree  only.  He  got.  beneficial  results  to 
some  extent,  getting  mature  fruit  from  that 
side  of  the  tree.  I  >ut  not  a  decent  specimen 
from  the  other.  This  was  in  1880.  This  sea¬ 
son  be  experimented  with  similar  results.  He 
sprayed  the  tree  five  times;  over  half  the  fruit 
was  of  finest  quality.  The  remedy  was  bene¬ 
ficial  in  every  case.  In  large  orchards  it  would 
pay,  especially  where  the  trees  wore  sprayed 
for  the  codling-moth.  This  salt  could  easily 
be  added  to  the  arsenical  solution.  Soda  is 
not  poisonous,  dissolves  in  water  readily,  is 
not  offensive  and  costs  only  about  six  cents 
per  pound  and  even  less  in  large  quantities. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  he  said,  injured  the  foli¬ 
age  materially,  especially  at  the  second  appli¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Campbell  had  used  it  upon  grapes 
without  injury,  but  supposed  bis  solution  was 
weaker.  He  thought  the  formula  sent  out  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  much  too 
strong.  H.  n 

(To  be  continued .) 


AT  THE  IOWA  STATE  FAIR. 


T.  T.  LYON. 


Ample  grounds ;  the  fruit  display;  lack  of 

co-operation  between  the  State  agricultural 

and  horticultural  societies;  proposed  ar¬ 
boretum. 

The  Iowa  State  Fair  opened  on  Friday, 
September  second,  to  continue  till  Saturday 
the  tenth.  The  fail1  is  permanently  located  at 
Des  Moines  where  it  is  understood  that  aril  pie 
grounds  have  been  purchased  by  the  State, 
and  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Perinauent,  at- 
traetive-lookiug  buildings  have  been  erected, 
located  upon  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
ground.  A  more  level  tract  is  devoted  to  a 
race-course  with  the  inevitable  grand  stand, 
and  the  other  conveniences  for  showing  the 
speed  of  horses;  which,  judging  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  programme,  is  intended  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  exhibition,  the  afternoon 
of  each  day,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  I,  however,  add 
with  pleasure  that  gambling  and  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  are,  by  a  rule  of  the  society,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  grounds. 

Horticultural  Hall  is  occupied  by  fruits 
upou  one  side  only.  A  liue  exhibit  of  Russian 
apples  from  A.  G.  Tuttle,  of  Bamboo,  Wis¬ 
consin,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  this  display 
and  seems  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  fruit,  however, 
comes  from  Southern  Iowa — a  region  in  which 
many  of  the  older  Eastern  varieties  are  at 
least  partially  successful,  and  which  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  or  less  fruit  even  in  the  present 
unfavorable  year.  Two-thirds,  or  possibly 
three-fourths  of  the  space  in  this  hall, (which 
is  a  large  one) is  devoted  to  plants  aud  cut 
flowers,  of  both  of  which  there  are  extensive 
and  creditable  displays. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  there  is  no 
co-opera  lion  between  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  of  this  State;  the  fram¬ 
ing  of  the  lisLs  of  horticultural  premiums  aud 
the  management  of  the  exhibits  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  former  society,  although  a 
prominent  horticulturist — R.  P.  Speer — acts  as 
assistant-superintendent  of  the  hall. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
assigned  commodious  looms  iu  the  new  State 
Capitol,  now  nearly  completed,  at  this  city, 
in  which  they  already  have  partially  in  place 


an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  of  the  iu 
digonous  woods  of  the  State,  with  a  large  ad¬ 
ditional  number  obtained  by  exchange  with 
other  countries.  The  wax  casts  of  the  fruits 
grown  in  the  State,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1876,  are  also  here,  together  with 
other  interesting  articles. 

Meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  were 
called,  at  these  rooms,  for  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  fair  week.  The  session  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  consider 
ation  of  a  proposal  that  the  Horticultural 
Society  should  accept  the  charge  of  a  portion 
of  the  fair  grounds,  with  the  purpose  to  plant 
an  arboretum  thereon.  The  proposition  was 
discussed  somewhat  at  length  during  the  fore¬ 
noon.  when  the  society  adjourned  to  the  fair 
grounds,  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  location  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  upon  the  premises.  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  before  the  subject  had  re¬ 
ceived  full  consideration  aud  a  conclusion  had 
been  reached.  If,  however,  an  arboretum,  iu 
the  full  aud  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  con¬ 
templated  it  would  seem  to  lie  a  very  grave 
undertaking  for  any  such  society  to  enter 
upou,  unless  some  adequate  moneyed  power, 
or  tile  State  itself,  shall  back  the  enterprise 
with  the  very  considerable  fund  which  an 
undertaking  of  this  character  must  necessarily 
consume. 

If,  however,  as  may  fairly  bo  suspected,  the 
thought  is  rather  to  plant  a  few  acres  of  the 
ground  as  a  park,  it  might  bo  made  to  inure 
to  the  advantage  of  both  societies  if  Horti¬ 
cultural  Hall,  aud  the  exhibits  to  be  annually 
made  therein,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  the  adjacent  grounds 
planted  under  their  supervision,  aud  their 
knowledge,  experience  and  taste  in  their 
chosen  specialty,  applied  to  the  perfecting 
and  developing  of  that  department  and  the 
surroundings  of  their  hall. 


THE  ESSEX  COUNTY  FAIR,  N.  J. 

(RURAL  SPKCIAL  REPORT.) 


The  Third  Annual  Fair  of  the  Essex  County 
Agricultural  Association  was  held  at  the  Park 
Rink,  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  the  27,  28,  20  and  30th 
of  September,  1887. 

The  first  thing  that  met  the  eye  of  the  visitor 
was  an  exhibit,  of  fancy  goods  made  by  the 
iumates  of  the  County  Insane  Asylum.  Be¬ 
yond  this  was  a  lino  of  lied  quilts,  lambre¬ 
quins,  tidies,  aprons,  etc.  On  one  side  was  a 
collection  of  apples,  (lowers,  etc.,  and  on  the 
otiier  were  grapes,  preserves,  aud  vegetables. 

The  exhibition  of  grapes  by  Messrs.  E.  & 
J.  C.  Williams,  was  remarkably  line.  A 
basket  of  Niagaras  which  was  honored  by  the 
first  prize,  was  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
this  popular  grape  we  have  ever  seen.  Some 
individual  bunches  of  remarkable  size  ami 
uniformity  were  also  shown.  Mr.  C.  C.  Corby 
also  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  grapes.  Iu  the 
vegetable  department  the  palm  for  the 
largest  pumpkin  wont  to  the  County  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  One  weighed  150  pounds;  the  other 
114  pounds.  Two  pumpkins  were  exhibited 
that  grew  with  two  others  upon  one  vine; 
they  weighed  101  and  72  pounds  respectively. 
The  display  of  squashes,  beets,  etc.,  was  very 
creditable  to  the  county.  Altogether  it  was 
an  exhibit  worthy  of  a  much  larger  patron¬ 
age  thau  it  received,  aud  it  is  evidently  an 
earnest,  of  better  tbiugs  to  come.  One  excel¬ 
lent  feature  was  the  entire  absence  of  liquor, 
games  of  chauce,  or  side-shows  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  flowers,  a  fine  collection  of 
dahlias  and  begouias  and  marigolds,  chiefly 
seedlings,  exhibited  by  S.  H  Spaulding,  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Several  beau  iful 
collections  of  cut,  and  wild  flowers  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  Some  very  handsome  gladioli  were 
also  on  the  tables.  H.  J.  McCall  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  palms  and  hot-house  plants.  a. 


HANDLING  CORN-STALKS  FOR  FOD¬ 
DER. 


PROFESSOR  O.  K.  MORROW. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  some  West¬ 
ern  readers  of  the  Rural  say  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  help  needed  to  cut  aud  shock 
large  quantities  of  corn  fodder.  For  years 
past.  I  have  felt  that  the  greatest  boon  that 
could  come  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Central 
West,  in  the  lino  of  agricultural  machinery, 
would  be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  corn  husk¬ 
ing  machine,  and  that  perhaps  next  to  this  in 
value  would  be  a  satisfactory  machine  for 
cutting  corn  fodder.  As  yet  I  have  seen  nei¬ 
ther  of  these.  A  recently  invented  machine 
gives  fair  promise  so  far  as  the  corn  husking 
is  concerned — but  it  does  the  work  after  the 
stalks  have  been  cut  and  taken  to  it.  Seif- 
raking  reapers,  or  those  with  a  “  dropping  ” 
attachment,  have  been  used  with  passable  suc¬ 


cess  in  cutting  the  stalks,  and  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  machines  could  be  constructed  some¬ 
thing  like  reapers,  which  would  rapidly  and 
cheaply  cut  the  stalks  and. leave  them  in  bun¬ 
dles.  To  attempt  to  bind  these  bundles  is  a 
much  more  difficult  matter. 

While  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  having  the  t  orn  cut:  and 
shocked  by  ordinary  band  means,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  difficulty  seems  larger  than  it  really 
is.  In  many  parts  of  the  West,  farmers  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  work,  aud  overestimate 
its  cost.  Ordinarily  I  believe  there  need  be  no 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  help  to 
cut  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  corn  than  is 
found  in  getting  help  for  haying  and  the 
small  grain  harvest.  One  man  cau  cut,  shock 
aud  tie  au  acre  a  day,  and  the  season  is  not  a 
very  short  one,  especially  if  different  varieties 
of  corn  ripening  nt  different  times  are 
grown.  There  are  parts  of  the  West  in  which 
more  corn  is  grown  than  could  be  fed  to  the 
stock  in  the  neighborhood,  hut  certainly  it 
would  be  wise  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  fields. 
The  severe  drought  which  has  prevailed  over 
much  of  the  West  has  caused  a  great  increase 
in  the  acreage  of  corn  cut  this  fall.  I  hope 
the  practice  may  continue  even  when  we 
have  favorable  seasons,  oven  though  the  fod¬ 
der  from  the  large-stalked  varieties  commonly 
grown  in  Centra)  Illinois,  t  or  instance,  is  not  so 
good  for  feeding  as  that  from  the  smaller  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  good  farmers  strongly  recommend 
the  practice  of  “  topping”  the  corn.  By  this 
practice  the  best  part  ofthe  stalks  is  saved  and 
the  labor  of  cutting  aud  after  handling  it  is 
much  reduced. 

University  of  Illinois. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


Lasting  Fertility  ok  Charcoal  Pits.— 
My  grandfather  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
on  thus  island,  and,  like  all  pioneers,  he  had 
to  be  more  or  less  his  own  mechanic,  and 
among  other  work  he  did  his  own  blacksmith- 
ing  and  burned  his  own  charcoal.  The  spot 
of  ground  where  he  burned  the  charcoal  was. 
when  the  farm  was  divided,  on  my  father's 
side  of  the  liue.  The  field  iu  which  this  spot 
is,  is  a  gravelly  clay — not  stiff — overlaying 
limestone  rock  and  is  a  naturally  strong  soil. 
Siuce  my  remembrance  it  has  not  been 
manured  of  toner  than  once  in  three  or  four 
years  or  more,  but  has  been  cropped  in  some 
way,  grain,  corn,  liay  or  pasture,  every  year, 
and  this  spot  where  the  charcoal  was  burned— 
and  none  has  been  burned  there  for  at  least 
70  years — produces  uow  as  if  it  was  heavily 
manured  every  year,  while  the  rest  of  the 
field  produces  only  as  much  as  such  a  soil 
would  when  not  often  manured.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  soil  got  from  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  wood  that  keeps  it  so  rich.  It  cannot 
be  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  as  these  sub¬ 
stances  are  not  dispelled  by  burning.  I  do 
know  that  this  spot  of  ground  where  charcoal 
used  to  be  burned  has  for  70  years  retained 
its  virgin  fertility  while  all  around  it  the  soil 
is  no  more  fertile  than  any  similar  soil  that  has 
not  received  frequent  applications  of  manure. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt.  J.  t.  macomher. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  of  several  of  these  old 
coal  pits  that  give  similar  results.  The  vege¬ 
table  growth  on  these  spots  is  always  stronger 
than  that  on  the  surrounding  field.  Charcoal, 
being  almost  pure  carbon,  has  no  direct  mau- 
urial  value.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  heavy 
soils  to  “lighten”  them  or  render  them  more 
friable.  It  is  probably  of  some  value  indi¬ 
rectly  in  converting  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  into  ammonia.  It  is  oue  of  the  best  ab¬ 
sorbents  of  foul  gases.  This  fact  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  disinfection  and  in  medical  practice. 
An  interesting  experiment  in  proof  of  this 
al  sorbtive  power  may  be  conducted  by  bury¬ 
ing  the  carcass  of  a  small  nuitnnl  iu  powdered 
charcoal.  But  little,  if  any  offensive  smell 
will  be  given  off  and  yet  the  carcass  will  be 
entirely  decomposed,  and  the  charcoal,  mixed 
with  soil,  will  slowly  decompose  and  yield  up 
its  fertility,  year  after  year,  like  wool-waste. 
Doubtless  the  charcoal  left  from  these  old  pits 
absorbed  vast  quantities  of  valuable  gases. 
Worked  into  the  ground  it  slowly  yields  up  its 
fertility  besides  rendering  the  soil  itself  more 
capable  of  Supporting  plant,  life.  There  must 
too  have  been  potash  aud  phosphorie  acid  left 
from  the  fires. 


The  Proper  Place  for  a  Farm  Dog  is 
at  home,  not  following  the  team  or  wagon  on 
its  various  trip  to  the  neighboring  villages, 
for  then  when  he  Is  wanted  perhaps,  he  is 
playing  with  some  of  the  worthless  dogs  that 
are  always  prowling  around.  A  good  dog  is 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farm,  as  he  will 
save  his  owner  a  good  many  weary  steps,  and 
tramps  have  no  love  for  a  dog  that  shows  a 
good  set  of  tooth  properly  bared  for  business. 
But  a  dog  that  plays  with  all  the  dogs  that 
run,  will  soon  learn  to  run  off  too,  aud  when 
wanted  is  away,  aud  perhaps,  iu  mischief. 


My  plan  for  keeping  my  dog  at  home,  and 
also  for  keeping  off  the  worthless  cure  is  a 
success?.  I  chain  him  up,  a  young  shepherd, 
nights,  aud  theu  I  take  a  steel  trap — a  com¬ 
mon  rat  trap  if  t.ho  spring  is  good,  will  do — 
fasten  it  with  a  strong  chain,  and  set  it  just 
outside  the  limits  of  my  dog,  so  he  enu  uot 
possibly  get  into  it.  I  have  already  captured 
two  dogs  They  get  a  “  first-class  lickin’” 
after  which  l  take  their  foot  out.  of  the  trap, 
aud  let  them  go,  and  they  don’t  come  back 
rightawav  either.  The  plan  works  well  und 
suits  me.  m.  n.  c.  g. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Reform  the  Fairs.— Is  the  good  resulting 
from  the  gathering  of  farmers  to  renew  old 
acquaintances,  examine  new  implements  and 
see  new  varieties  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  equal 
to  the  harm  done  by  the  racing  aud  minor 
forms  of  gambling  and  the  liquor  drinking,  at 
the  average  loenl  fair'  This  is  the  question 
which  thousands  of  farmers  arc  asking  them¬ 
selves  as  they  return  from  the  fair  grounds. 
If  the  net  results  of  your  local  fairs  area 
loss  in  money,  intelligence,  aud  morality, 
then  abandon  it  altogether,  or  what  is  far 
better,  regenerate  it.  It  does  no  good  to  go 
borne  and  grumble  because  you  have  been 
swindled  by  a  fakir,  or  your  sou  lias  been  led 
to  indulge  too  freely  in  beer,  or  your  favorite 
horse  has  been  jockicd  out  of  a  race.  The 
average  local  fair  represents  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  iu  which  it  is  held  and  you 
can  do  much  toward  influencing  public  opin¬ 
ion.  As  a  rule,  beer  isnot  sold,  or  horse  rac¬ 
ing  made  a  prominent  feature  at  fairs  where 
patrons  do  uot  care  for  such  things. 

H.  c.  J. 

Scales  on  the  Farm.— A  good  pair  of 
scales  pay  well  on  the  farm.  It  isn’t  every¬ 
body  that  can  afford  a  pair  of  big  platform 
scales — not  everybody  has  work  enough  for 
them — but  any  farmer  can  find  a  place  for 
scales  weighing  up  to  200  pounds.  The  most 
economical  way  to  feed  cattle  is  to  feed  by 
the  pound  aud  not  by  the  “forkful”  or  meas¬ 
ure.  With  a  little  weighing  we  can  soon  find 
what  a  “forkful”  of  hay  weighs.  Silage  will 
bo  fed  this  winter  by  many  who  never  fed  it 
before.  It  won’t  pay  to  feed  it  by  the  bucket 
or  scoopful.  We  ought  to  know  bow  much  a 
bucketful  weighs  before  we  begin  feeding  it. 
Auother  thing  to  learn  is  how  to  sow  lime  or 
other  fertilizers  evenly.  How  much  of  a 
layer  will  2(1  bushels  or  40  bushels,  or  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre,  make?  The  way  I  settle 
this  matter  is  to  lay  off  a  space  of  ground 
33x33  feet,  or  one-fortieth  of  au  acre.  A 
bushel  of  lima  evenly  scattered  over  this  will 
give  me  the  rate  for  40  bushels  to  an  acre; 
one-half  a  bushel  the  rate  of  20  bushels,  and  so 
on.  Taking  20  pounds  of  fertilizer  I  get  the 
rate  of  800  per  acre,  and  so  on  for  larger  or 
smaller  quantities.  It  is  quite  a  help. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  m.  l. 

I  have  trained  grape-vines  over  the  porch 
at  the  back  of  my  house.  The  foliage  is  green 
and  fresh  through  the  summer  aud  the  shade 
is  perfect.  The  fruit  is  very  bandy  for  the 
table.  I  never  saw  auy  purely  ornamental 
vine  that  I  would  put  in  the  place  of  my 
grape-vines.  h.  d.  m. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

Lessons  from  the  Drought.— What  will 
be  the  final  result  of  this  year’s  drought 
With  some  it  will  make  no  difference  after  the 
present  year.  But  with  the  intelligent,  think¬ 
ing  farmer  it  will  be  different.  It  will  teach 
us  that  something  must  be  done  to  alter  the 
old  routine  of  farm  work.  We  find  that  land 
that  lias  been  worked  for  fid  years  does  not 
withstand  the  dry  weather  as  it  did  when  our 
fathers  first  broke  it  up.  We  also  find  that  a 
shoi  tageofany  certain  crop  in  our  section  does 
not  materially  affect  the  market  price  even 
in  our  own  vicinity,  as  it  did  in  the  early 
days.  In  bygone  years  farmers  would  say, 
“A  short  crop  means  higher  prices,  less  work 
aud  the  usual  income.”  But  the  settling  up  of 
the  West  and  increased  railroad  facilities 
have  done  away  with  this  to  a  great  extent, 
and  something  must  be  done  to  bring  up  the 
average.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  over¬ 
come  the  drought  aud  make  still  more  good 
}Tears.  Wo  want  more  knowledge  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  farming.  We  must  study 
the  experience  of  others,  uud  to  do  this  wo 
will  have  to  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press.  This,  with  common  sense  and 
energy  will  do  it.  We  must  give  up  the  gross¬ 
ly  mistaken  idea  that  our  land  here  in  the 
West  is  inexhaustible,  and  we  must  take  up 
the  improved  methods  of  our  Eastern  co- 
workers  although  it  goes  against  our  grain  to 
do  it.  Our  motto  should  be  less  land,  more 
thoroughness  and  thinking.  w.  d.  h. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

B.  B.,  ou  page  611,  asks  for  au  implement 
that  will  cultivate  between  blackberry  and 
raspberry  rows  in  an  effectual  manner.  I 
would  suggest  a  “bog-cutter,”  made  by  Mr. 
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Brewster,  of  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  cuts 
bogs  to  perfection,  and  is  easily  managed.  It 
can  be  run  by  one  or  two  horses,  and  I  think 
would  be  just  the  tool  for  raspberries. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  J.  v.  H.  n. 


CUT  CORN-STACKS  MUST  BE  MOISTENED  FOR 
FEED. 

The  Rural  says,  page  028,  that  a  great 
deal  of  corn  fodder  will  be  run  through  the 
stalk-cutters  this  winter  as  a  measure  of  econ¬ 
omy.  I  have  tried  this  practice  three  winters 
and  can  inform  Rural  readers  that  unless 
these  cut  stalks  are  moistened  before  being  fed 
there  will  be  trouble.  Whenever  I  fed  dry 
stalks  I  found  that  before  spring  the  gums  and 
jaws  of  the  stock  were  made  so  sore  by  the 
sharp, serrated  edges  of  the  stalks  as  to  become 
ulcerated.  Of  course,  food  could  notbepi’op- 
erly  masticated  with  the  animals’  jaws  in  this 
condition,  aud the  result  was  a  very  consider¬ 
able  and  unprofitable  loss  of  ilesh.  Meal  was 
freely  given,  but  no  gain  of  tlesh  was  made 
until  after  the  spring  growth  of  pasture  had 
commenced.  1  have  safclj  fed  cut  stalks  sev¬ 
eral  winters,  when  wet  enough  to  soften  the 
outside  covering  of  the  stalk,  but  on  no  ac¬ 
count  would  1  attempt  to  feed  cut  stalks,  un¬ 
less  softened  in  some  way.  There  is  a  homely 
old  adage  that  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
taste  of  it.  Three  w  inters’ taste  of  the  pudding 
proved  it  very  bad  indeed.  It  is  much  better 
to  practice  what  may  appear  a  wasteful  meth¬ 
od  of  feeding  stalks  by  throwing  them  in  out¬ 
door  racks  or  feed-boxes  and  allowing  the 
uueaten  portions  to  he  troddeu  under  foot  as 
absorbents  of  the  barnyard  liquids.  They  are 
not  thus  lost  by  auy  means,  for  the  saving  of 
manure  will  offset  the  loss  of  stalks,  a.  t.  t. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 


My  plan  of  raisiug  potatoes  is  as  follows: 
Manure  broadcast  in  December  or  January — 
not  later.  P1owt  the  manure  under  as  soon  as 
the  ground  will  permit  in  the  spring.  Har¬ 
row  the  ground  well  and  plant  in  drills  three 
feet  apart,  pieces  of  potato  cut  to  two  eyes, 
one  foot  apart.  Cover  with  a  plow  when  just 
coming  through  the  ground;  cross-harrow, 
killing  all  the  weeds  that  have  started.  Then 
cultivate  often  until  the  viues  are  too  large  to 
work  in.  1  am  entirely  satisfied  that  manure 
applied  broadcast  in  December  or  Jauuary  is 
worth  at  least  four  times  ns  much  as  that  put 
on  at  the  time  of  plowing.  If  farmers  would 
cultivate,  say,  half  of  their  lot  this  way  and 
carefully  watch  the  result  they  would  see  for 
themselves  the  advantage  of  it.  I  keep  one 
lot  especially  for  potatoes  aud  raise  nothing 
else  on  that  lot.  I  use  manure  every  year, in  De¬ 
cember,  30  loads  to  the  acre.  Uf  course,  the 
ground  is  getting  very  rich  and  mellow  by 
constant  manuring  aud  tilling, and  that  is  just 
what  potatoes  want.  I  can  get  iu  this  nay, 
say  200  bushels  per  acre, aud  am  always  sure  of 
a  crop.  I  have  no  trouble  whatever  with  grubs 
aud  !  t  hink  this  is  because  1  apply  the  manure 
when  1  do.  J.  J.  M. 

Whippany,  N.  J. 


elj  e  rrttem.au. 


WEST  HIGHLAND  CATTLE. 


The  Kyloes  or  West  Highland  cattle  came 
originally  from  the  Hebrides  or  Western  Is¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  where  they  are  still  most 
numerously  bred.  At  present,  however,  they 
are  the  only  beef  cattle  found  in  the  whole  of 
the  West  aud  Middle  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Where  dairy  cattle  are  needed  for  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  or  cheese  for  market,  Ayrshire's  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  employed;  but  butter,  cheese 
and  milk  for  home  use  are  generally  procured 
from  the  Highland  cows  by  those  who  own 
them:  for  their  milk,  though  not  great  in 
quantity,  is  considered  the  richest  iu  Great 
Britain.  No  other  breed  is  so  distinctive  and 
strongly  marked  in  appearance:  short  of  limb, 
but  muscular:  chests  wide  and  deep;  ribs  well 
developed;  back  straight;  body  thick,  com¬ 
pact,  very  deep  aud  well  formed;  nock  tine  iu 
the  cow,  but  rather  coarse  in  the  bull;  head 
short,  with  a  profusion  of  shaggy,  curly  hair 
coming  down  between  the  eyes;  eyes  promi¬ 
nent,  quick  and  piercing:  muzzle  tine  and  uo>e 
slightly  turned  tip;  horns  long,  spreading, 
curved,  pointed  aud  tipped  with  black;  skiu 
thick,  but  mellow;  hair  long,  thick  and  shag¬ 
gy,  comiugdovvu  to  the  knees;  color  various — 
black,  red,  dun,  cream,  or  brindled. 

The  West  llighlauders  are  the  hardiest 
breed  of  cattle  in  the  British  Isles,  Formerly 
all  wintered  out-of-doors;  but  nowadays  the 
calves  aud  breeding  cows  have  generally  the 
protection  of  a  stable  or  shed  iu  very  cold 
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weather.  They  are  better  foragers  than  any 
other  breed  of  domesticated  cattle,  possessing 
all  the  features  which  a  mountain  home  pro¬ 
duces — compactness,  agility,  fearless  courage, 
great  sagacity  and  a  remarkably  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  Reared  in  a  bleak  and  infertile'di-s- 
trict,  they  have  acquired  the  ability  of  shift¬ 
ing  for  themselves  and  of  subsisting  on  coarse 
and  scanty  food  on  which  lowland  cattle  would 
starve.  Though  able  to  subsist  on  the  poorest 
sort  of  fare,  they  respond  kindly  to  better 
feed. 

The  size  of  the  animals  varies  considerably 
in  accordance  with  the  feed  and  care  they  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  district  iu  which  they  were 
raised.  Those  raised  in  Southern  Argyle  are 
the  largest:  those  from  the  outer  Hebrides  the 
smallest.  The  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield, 
one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  the  race, says  that 
a  cow,  which  matures  in  four  years,  will  weigh 
11  cwt,  and  girth  t3J£  feet;  while  a  bull  arrives 
at  maturity  in  five  years,  weighs  14  cwt.,  aud 
girths  seven  feet.  Steers  mature  in  five  years, 
weigh  16  cwt.,  aud  girth  71 feet.  They  dress, 
on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  their  live  weight. 
Their  beef  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  laid  on 
heavily  on  the  best  parts  and  finely  marbled, 
always  fetching  Ihe  highest  prices  iu  all  the 
markets  of  Great  Britaiu.  They  seldom  breed 
till  three  years  old,  but  they  are  extremely 
regular  breeders,  dropping  one  or  more  calves 
regularly  every  year.  Though  natnrally  wild 
from  the  way  they  are  raised  on  extensive 
mountain  ranges,  they  soon  become  gentle  and 
docile,  and  a  vicious  cow  or  bull  is  considered 
a  rarity. 

Only  a  few  importations  of  West  Highland¬ 
ers  have  been  made  into  this  country;  but  it 


is  very  likely  they  would  be  well  adapted  for 
the  high  ranges  about  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  Northwest,  os  their  hardiness,  agility  and 
ability  to  shift  for  themselves,  together  with 
their  thick,  warm  shaggy  coats  of  hair,  would 
enable  them  to  endure  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  better  tbau  any  other  breed.  As  the 
bulls  are  remarkably  prepotent,  if  crossed  on 
the  rauge  cattle,  they  would  much  improve 
the  quality  of  their  meat  and  impart  to  them 
other  desirable  qualities,  'Ihe  Earl  of  Duu- 
more,  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  West 
Highlanders,  and  who  has  traveled  a  great 
deal  in  Northwestern  United  States  aud  Can¬ 
ada,  is  convinced  they  w  ould  bo  a  much  better 
cross  for  that  region  than  the  Short-horu, 
Hereford,  Aberdeen  Angus  or  Galloway. 

At  Fig.  425  is  shown  a  likeness  of  Rob  Rov, 
one  of  the  l vest  specimens  of  the  breed  living. 
The  Live  Stock  Journal  (Loudon),  from  which 
the  likeuess  has  boon  re-engraved,  tells  us  ho 
was  second  at  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  show  at  Sterling  iu  1881  as  a  three- 
year-old  :  first  as  aged  bull  iu  Glasgow*  in  1882, 
aud  second  at  the  Highland  Society’s  Centeu- 
nary  Show  iu  1884,  against  all  former  prize¬ 
winners. 

- »•»  — 

A  MODEL  COW. 


A.  B.  ALLEN. 


Perfection  in  breeding. such  a  cow  is  prob¬ 
ably  unattainable  by  mankind;  but  as  there 
are  different  models  for  the  same,  necessary 
for  different  purposes,  it  should  be  the  far¬ 
mer’s  eudeavor  to  breed  whutever  kind  he  can 


and  keep  it'as  perfect  for  its  special  use  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Before  attempting  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  of  these,  I  wish  to  speak  of  what 
they  should  be  iu  general. 

Every  cow  worthy  to  be  bred  from,  if  not 
polled — which  is  really  best — ought  to  pos¬ 
sess  as  small,  flat  and  rather  short  horns  as 
possible:  a  fine  head  with  dished  face;  open 
nostrils,  a  good-sized  mouth  and  bright,  glow¬ 
ing  eyes,  slightly  prominent.  The  neck  must 
he  fiue,  harmoniously  extending  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  without  dewlap;  the  chest  either 
broad  or  deep  or  both  combined,  as  requisite 
for  its  particular  purpose;  the  body  level  from 
the  crops  to  the  end  of  the  rump,  round  and 
well-ribbed  up,  rather  broad  across  the  loin 
aud  hips;  full  in  the  twist  and  a  fine  well-set 
tail;  thin  thighs;  clean,  flat  legs;  hoofs  of 
moderate  size,  tough  and  clear;  the  udder  ex¬ 
tending  well  forward  and  behind,  rather  than 
deep,  with  four  square-set  teats,  long  enough 
to  fill  the  hand  of  her  milker.  Now  for  par¬ 
ticular  requisites. 

The  General  Purpose  Cow.— Some  con¬ 
tend  that  such  a  cow  does  not  exist,  but  I 
know  that  it  does,  and  that  it  is  the  very  best 
and  most  profitable  sort  to  keep  by  the  farmer 
who  is  not  devoted  to  the  special  purpose  of 
making  either  cheese  or  butter,  or  selling  his 
milk  fresh.  Such  a  cow  annually  drops  a  calf 
that  fattens  nicely  to  a  satisfactory  weight 
on  its  mother's  milk  when  one  mouth  old,  aud 
can  then  be  sold  to  the  butcher  for  a  good  price 
and  turn  out  first  quality  veal.  Or  it  can  be 
raised  at  a  moderate  cost  as  a  steer  or  cow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  sex,  aud  then  parted  with  if  de¬ 
sired  at  a  fair  profit. 


This^ow  will  give  from  1(3  to  24  quarts  of 
milk  of  good  quality  when  flush,  aud  if  proper- 
ly'fed  aud  treated  she  will  continue  to  yield  a 
fair  mess  till  within  one  to  two  months  of 
calving,  as  may  be  desired.  The  milk  will  be 
found  excellent  for  family  use,  and  for  the 
makiug  of  butter  aud  cheese. 

When  the  cow  becomes  aged,  she  can  be 
dried  off  easily,  aud  economically  fattened 
aud  turn  out  an  excellent  carcass  of  beef. 
In  make-up  she  should  beasuearmy  general 
description  above  as  possible,  and  broader  be¬ 
hind  than  forward — iu  fact  moderately  wedge- 
shaped. 

The  breeds  of  cows  which  have  for  many 
years  past  been  ami  still  are  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  farmer,  are 
the  Short-horu  ami  its  cognates, the  Yorkshire 
of  England,  the  Devou.the  Polled  Norfolk  ami 
Suffolk,  ami  the  Guernsey  also  to  some  extent. 
The  grades  of  the  above  often  excel  iu  this 
respect,  especially  wlieu  as  high  as  three- 
fourths  or  seven-eighths  bred. 

The  Dairy  Cow,  such  as  particularly  ex¬ 
cel  in  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
of  fair  quality,  to  sell  to  the  population 
of  towns  ami  cities,  or  to  make  iuto 
cheese,  may  also  approach,  or  be  as  per¬ 
fect  iu  form  as  is  required  by  the  above 
description ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  good 
yield  of  product  that  she  be  so  fiue  and 
shapely  in  all  her  points,  as  a  superior  dairy 
product  is  the  great  consideration.  The  dairy 
cow  ought  to  be  considerably  broader  behind 
thau  forward,  quite  wedge-shaped,  with  a 
large  stomach  capable  of  first- rate  digestion; 


and  deep,  rather  than  full,  in  the  chest.  When 
milking  it  is  not  expected  that  she  will  take 
on  flesh,  but  give  all  she  consumes  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  retaining  merely  enough  of 
nutriment  to  keep  her  strong  and  in  good 
health.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  cows, 
most  excelling  in  the  dairy,  makes  a  fair 
quality  of  lieef  svben  dried  off  and  fattened 
for  this  purpose;  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
she  will  do  so  as  a  general  thing,  and  it 
may  not  be  profitable  to  strive  for  it.  They 
are  satisfactory  for  the  dairy  alone — that  is 
enough — all  that  should  be  asked  of  them. 

The  breeds  of  dairy  cows  which  generally 
excel  in  the  richness  of  the  quality  of  their 
milk  are  the  Guernsey  and  the  Jersey.  Next 
come  the  Devon  and  the  Red  Polled  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  The  Ayrsbires  and  Holstein -Frie- 
sians  yield  milk  of  a  fair  quality  bountifully, 
the  latter,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  larger 
size,  much  excelling.  Indeed,  they  yield  in 
our  country  beyond  all  precedent  known  in 
any  other. 

The  Beef  Cow  ought  to  be  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  form,  round  and  smooth,  and  fine  in  all 
her  points.  The  chest  should  be  bioad  and 
deep,  with  a  good  projection  of  the  brisket; 
the  crops  fuller  thau  in  a  dairy  cow,  and  the 
foreribs  particularly  well  sprung,  wide  across 
the  loin  and  hips,  with  a  low  let  down 
of  the  twist,  fiat  thighs  and  clean  limbs; 
the  body  thus  presenting  the  shape,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  of  a  right-angled  paral¬ 
lelogram.  She  should  have  a  moderate-sized 
udder  and  teats,  the  latter  set  square.  If  she 
gives  milk  enough  to  bring  up  her  calf  this  is 
all  that  ought  to  be  required  of  her. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  most  sought  after  for 
beef  are  the  Kyloe,  the  Aberdeen- Angus  and 
the  Galloway,  the  Short-horn,  the  Hereford, 
the  Devon  and  the  Sussex. 

General  Remarks. — Our  farmers  are  of¬ 
ten  very  neglectful  in  not  breeding  their  own 
cows.  Unless  some  neighbor  whose  stock  they 
thoroughly  well  know  is  entirely  suited  for 
their  particular  purpose  does  it  for  them,  they 
should  invariably  breed  for  themselves.  When 
they  depend  on  cows  of  which  they  know  no¬ 
thing  except  their  present  appearance,  they 
are  often  liable  to  purchase  such  as  are  not 
suitable  for  them,  which  entails  a  loss  rather 
than  a  gain.  Moreover,  it  is  generally  much 
cheaper  to  rear  one’s  own  cows  than  to  buy 
others,  considering  the  present  advantage  of 
the  use  of  improved  implements  for  all  kinds 
of  farming  operations.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  introduction  for  several  years  past  of  new 
sorts  of  excellent  forage  for  soiling  in  summer 
and  autumu,  aud  for  curing  for  winter  feed. 
If  the  farmer  pleases,  with  the  use  of  these  im¬ 
proved  implements  and  the  cultivation  of 
suitable  crops,  he  may  defy  droughts  which 
have  so  often  been  destructive  to  the  profits  of 
his  occupation.  A  steady  and  abundant 
growth  *>f  forage  is  alwolutely  necessary  as  a 
supplement  for  short  pasture  for  dairy  cows. 
If  their  daily  yield  of  milk  is  not  pretty  regu¬ 
larly  kept  up  it  will  be  difficult,  after  it  is 
much  lessened,  and  take  considerable  time 
to  restore  it  to  its  former  abundance.  Thus  not 
only  a  present  but  a  future  advantage  is  lost 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  farmer. 


WHENCE  THEY  COME. 

The  horses  in  New  York  city  represent  over 
#12,000,000  worth  of  property.  As  the  city 
life  of  a  horse  is,  on  an  average,  barely  four 
years,  one  can  readily  see  that  the  business  of 
breeding  horses  for  this  market  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  stylish 
driving  and  coach  horses  aud  for  heavy  ani¬ 
mals  suitable  for  truck  and  express  work- 
The  best  roadsters  and  carriage  horses  find 
ready  sale  here.  Business  men  are  anxious  to 
secure  a  fast  horse,  and  fashionable  stable 
keepers  are  always  hunting  for  stylish  ani¬ 
mals  to  drive  iu  carriages  or  to  use  as  saddle 
horses.  Grade  Cleveland  Bays  are  much  de¬ 
sired  for  these  purposes,  as  well  as  shapely 
grades  from  Thoroughbreds  or  Freueh  eoach- 
ers.  Very  many  of  the  roadsters  and  driving 
horses  come  from  Now  York  State.  The  coun¬ 
ties  along  the  Hudson  River  send  many  fine 
animals.  Throughout  Orange  and  adjoining 
counties  almost  every  farmer  aims  to  keep  one 
or  more  favorite  mares  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  large,  strong,  fairly  well  bred  mare  is  gen¬ 
erally  selected,  that  can  do  her  share  of  farm 
work  or  act  as  the  family  driving  horse.  She 
is  bred  to  a  good  trotting  stallion  each  year 
and  the  colts  are  generally  sold  as  three-year- 
olds.  Agricultural  specialties  seem  to  sort 
themselves,  aud  New  York  State  farmers  are 
evidently  inclined  to  let  the  West  have  the 
market  for  heavy  draught  horses. 

NUMBERS  AND  CAREER, 

According  to  the  most  careful  estimate  we 
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can  make,  there  are  60,000  workhorses  in  this 
cit3r.  This  includes  the  animals  driven  in 
trucks,  express  wagons,  street  cars,  venders’ 
wagons  and  cabs  and  public  carriages.  Of 
these  animals  25,000  are  changed  every  year. 
The  annual  death  rate  is  about  14,000  and 
from  31,000  to  13,000  go  lame  or  become  other¬ 
wise  disabled.  The  period  of  efficient  service 
for  the  city  horse  is  from  three  to  four  years. 
Many  horses  go  through  a  longer  term  of  ser¬ 
vice,  but  th?y  slide  down  the  scale  of  respect¬ 
ability,  so  to  speak.  When  they  become  un¬ 
fit  for  heavy  service  on  trucks  or  express 
wagons  they  may  be  used  on  the  street  cars. 
From  this  work  they  go  down  through  other 
grades  until  they  frequently  drop  dead  in 
front  of  some  vender’s  wagon.  Many  are 
bought  by  farmers  and  taken  into  the  country 
where,  after  a  season  of  rest,  they  are  made 
to  do  fair  work.  Weak  or  disabled  horses  are 
of  little  use  on  the  heavy  trucks  and  carts. 
When  a  horse  begins  to  give  out  the  usual 
plan  is  to  sell  him  for  what  he  will  bring,  and 
get  a  new  one.  The  majority  of  the  horses 
that  die  here  simply  “drop  dead they  appear 
to  work  themselves  out.  Doubtless  many  of 
them  are  weakened  by  cold  aod  exposure,  for 
most  of  them  are  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  weakness  of  the  heavy  cart  horse  lies  in  the 
hoof.  The  hard  pavements  cause  the  hoof  to 
crack  aud  split.  Buying  and  selling  are 
mostly  done  at  the  Horse  Exchanges;  there 
one  can  sell  or  buy  almost  any  kind  of  horse. 
Most  of  the  car  aud  carriage  horses  are  han¬ 
dled  at  “Bull’s  Head’’  ou  Twenty -fourth  Street. 


enough  to  attract  the  best  birds  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  opportunity  to  make  sales  at  good 
prices  will  bring  breeders  louger  distances,  at 
greater  expense  and  with  more  birds,  than  for 
any  other  show.  Then,  too,  for  advertising 
purposes,  a  premium  won  at  New  York  is  of 
much  more  value  than  one  from  any  other 
place.  The  competition  is  closer,  more  and 
better  birds  are  brought  together,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  no  favoritism  will  be  shown  in  judg¬ 
ing.  The  show  is  not  run  by  any  clique  of 
breeders,  aud  au  amateur  with  a  single  entry 
will  have  the  same  footiug  as  a  professional 
with  a  hundred  entries. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  show 
a  great  popular  success.  A  great  many  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  added  that  will  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  masses,  and  coming  as  it  does  just 
before  the  Christmas  Holidays,  it  will  be  vis¬ 
ited  by  a  largo  number  of  people  who  come  to 
tho  city  at  that  time,  aud  will  bring  in  many 
from  out  of  town  who  at  any  other  time  might, 
not  come.  It  is  the  best  selling  time  of  the 
whole  year,  as  money  is  plenty,  chicks  are 
well  matured,  fowls  are  in  fine  feather,  aud 
pets  in  great  demand. 

The  premium  list  is  uow  in  preparation  and 
will  soon  bo  issued,  giving  full  information  iu 
regard  to  all  of  tho  details  of  the  show. 


oped  ear  of  grain  on  about  every  stalk,  that 
adds  fully  one-half  to  the  ration,  pound  for 
pound.  This  season  I  drilled  in  my  en¬ 
silage— the  celebrated  “B.  and  W.,”  corn— in 
rows  three  feet  eight  inches  apart,  a  kernel 
each  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  row,  and  the 
result  bus  been  moro  liko  field  corn  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  of  grain — uot  attempts  at  ears, 
but  full-sized  ears,  with  filled  and  plump  ker¬ 
nels.  The  stalks  growing  IS  and  34  feet  high, 
will  average  20  good  ears  to  each  25  stalks, 
aud  as  we  cut  thorn  into  the  silo,  the  silage  as 
it  came  falling  from  the  "shoot,”  seemed 
white  with  its  mixture  of  corn,  and  must 
make  a  ration  that  has  more  than  twice  tho 
feeding  value  of  silage  that  bears  no  grain — 
for  the  latter  is  largely  lacking  in  sugar  ami 
starch — and  a  proportionate  smaller  amount 
must  have  equal  feeding  value.  My  own 
knowledge  in  this  matter  is  confirmed  by  ray 
neighbors,  especially  Mr.  Wing  and  Mr.  Blair, 
who  each  have  very  large  dairies,  and  each 
year  they  drill  in  less  seed  corn  pier  acre  to 
induce  grain  growth;  then  they  decrease  the 
size  of  the  ration  from  what  it  was  in  1880, 
aud  each  year  obtain  more  satisfactory  results. 

As  the  growth  of  grain  Ls  encouraged,  one 
in  this  great  dairy  district  hears  less  aud  less 
about  balanced  rations,  and  the  grain  fed  iu 
addition  may  be  said  to  consist  almost  wholly 
of  bran  or  fine  middlings.  The  flour-like  shorts 
are  now  discarded, ns  their  starchy  bulk  is  not 
needed,  as  tho  most  perfectly  ground  fodder 
and  its  complement  of  com  furnish  all  the 
needed  starch  and  sugar ;  aud  bran  and  clover 
hay — the  latter  for  a  noon-day  feed  or  au 
evening  “luuch” — seems  to  fill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  perfect  ratiou.  As  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  individual  practices  differ  so  that  no 
definite  rule  can  be  set  down;  but  taking  an 
average  practice,  the  ratiou  for  a  milch  cow 
may  be  set  dowu  at  from  30  to  50  pounds  per 
day,  together  with  a  feed  of  clover  hay  at 
noon,  and  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of  bran 
per  day.  If  the  silage  is  destitute  of  grain, 
more  grain  will  bo  needed,  and  some  oat-meal 
iu  partial  place  of  the  brau  will  be  better. 

The  outcry  against  silage  for  the  dairy  has 
ceased,  and  no  one  uow  disputes  the  excellence 
of  milk  made  from  a  good  silage  ration — and 
to  do  so  would  be  to  fly  in  the  face  of  facts — 
and  so  bow  to  feed  silage  after  it  has  been 
“  cooked”  in  the  pit.,  is  of  some  moment.  The 
silage  is  ready  to  feed  as  soou  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  fallen  to  about  80  degrees,  which  it 
seems  to  do  readily  iu  about  three  weeks  after 
putting  on  the  covers.  A  very  desirable 
thing  to  do,  when  ready  to  commence  feeding, 
is  to  remove  the  covers  all  off  from  one  pit, 
and  remove  the  silage  as  wanted  evenly  from 
the  surface.  This  method  gives  the  silage  a 
chance  to  become  “  aired”  aud  lose  its  fresh, 
aud  of  ten  somewhat  pungeut,  odor;  and  then 
it  can  uot  give  to  tho  milk  any  foreign  flavor. 
Iu  feeding  the  silage  should  be  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  pit  so  frequently  that  there 
is  uo  chance  for  any  change  to  occur  in  its 
chemical  character:  and  observance  of  this 
rule,  even  with  what  is  kuown  as  sour  silage, 
prevents  any  deterioration  in  the  milk. 

When  bran  is  fed,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
amount  should  be  divided  aud  put  on  the 
morning  aud  evening  silage  feeds.  The  two 
are  then  eaten  together,  aud  go  through  the 
auinial  laboratory  together  for  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  uo  known  method  of  feeding 
can  better  this. 

Handiness  in  feeding 
silage  is  greatly  promoted 
by  using  a  two-wlieeled 
wheel-barrow.  Such  a 
barrow  is  uot  inclined  to 
tip  over,  and  if  made  to 
hold  about  five  or  six 
bushels,  it  will  contain  sil- 
LJ  ago  sufficient  for  about  12 
M cows.  By  weighing  a  few 
scoop  shovelfuls,  one  can 
' — quickly  learn  to  weigh  a 
Vg  Jn  ration  by  the  eye  and  baud, 

and  the  work  of  feeding  a 
ETi  $  stable  of  cows  or  steers  is 

i  iteq. W  quickly  performed,  and 

1  Isy  lflF  the  bran  can  be  added  to 

>  /  \A  IJy  the  silage  in  the  manger, 

Nk  w  vJ  and  tho  proportion  for 

-  W  Jf  W-  each  animal  can  be  varied 
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THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 


United  action;  a  thoroughly  representative 
exhibition;  pigeons  galore;  great  show  of 
ladies'  pets;  poultry  ilin  all  styles ;" 
judges;  Arew  York  City  the  best  sales  mar¬ 
ket;  a  propitious  season. 


Tiib  secretary  of  the  coming  poultry  show 
sends  us  the  following  communication: 

The  first  steps  toward  organizing  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  next  New  York  Poultry  Show 
were  taken  last  March.  Tho  Now  York 
Poultry  Exchange  was  then  organized  and 
incorporated,  with  M.  M.  Pomeroy  President, 
H.  C.  Frink  Rec.  Sec’y,  J.  F.  Clark  Cor¬ 
responding  Sec’y,  and  L.  N.  Clark  Treasurer 
aud  Business  Manager.  The  organization  has 
grown  in  strength  from  the  start,  and  its 
membership  now  includes  a  large  number  of 
breeders  of  poultry  and  pigeons,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  many  prominent 
business  men  iu  this  city,  who  have  country 
seats  aud  keep  fancy  fowls.  It  has  received 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  poultry 
raisers  who  see  the  great  advautage  to  their 
business  of  having  an  annual  New  York  show 
aud  a  permanent  organization  in  this  city. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  has  been  se¬ 
cured  for  the  first  show  under  this  manage¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  held  December  14  to  21 
next.  It  will  be  without  doubt  the  largest 
ever  held  in  this  countrjr.  All  of  the  good 
features  of  former  shows  will  be  retained, 
aud  many  new  ones  added. 

In  the  poultry  department  a  very  large 
number  of  birds  are  expected.  Breeders  from 
all  sections  intend  making  largo  entries,  and 
the  new  breeds  that  are  attracting  so  much 
attention  wifi  be  out  in  force.  A  special  de¬ 
partment  of  birds  for  sale  only  promises  to  be 
very  popular.  A  low  coop  fee  will  be  charged 
aud  birds  not  sold  before  the  last  day  of  the 
show  will  bo  put  up  at  auction. 

The  Pigeon  Department  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Starr,  Race  Seerc- 
tarj-  of  the  Federation  of  American  Fanciers 
of  Flying  Pigeons,  This  department  will  be 
a  show  iu  itself,  as  it  will  contain  the  largest 
collection  of  high-class  pigeons  ever  brought 
together  under  one  roof  in  this  country. 
There  will  be  numerous  club  and  special  prizes 
in  all  classes,  and  an  elegant  silver  cup  for  the 
best  record  made  by  homing  pigeons. 

There  will  be  a  Ladies’  Toy  Dog  show  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition.  This  will 
contain  a  large  number  of  all  kinds  of  terri¬ 
ers,  spaniels,  pugs,  poodles  aud  Mexican  hair¬ 
less  dogs,  besides  cats,  rabbits,  birds  and  other 
pets.  This  department  will  be  iu  the  large 
room  over  the  entrance  as  the  whole  of  the 
Garden  proper  will  be  filled  with  the  coops  of 
poultry  and  pigeons. 

There  will  bo  a  restaurant  in  tho  building, 
in  which  poultry  will  bo  served  in  every  way 
knowu  to  the  culinary  art.  A  special  feature 
will  be  made  of  live  and  dressed  market  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs.  Prizes  will  he  given  for  the 
best  market  fowls.  Mongrels,  cross-breeds  or 
thoroughbred  fowls  can  compete  for  this  prize, 
as  utility  will  be  the  .standard.  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Pratt,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  be  hall  su¬ 
perintendent  during  the  show,  and  the  follow- 


EN, SILAGE  RATIONS, 


JOHN  GOULD. 


EXPRESS  HORSES. 

Horses  suitable  for  express  work  should  be 
sound  and  kind,  with  an  average  weight  of 
1,250  to  1,400  pounds.  The  most  desirable 
age  is  five  to  six  years.  The  manager  of  the 
Adams  Express  informs  us  that  the  horses  for 
this  company  are  brought  from  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois.  Good  Percherou  or  Nor¬ 
man  grades  about  1,300  pounds’  weight,  ac¬ 
tive  aud  docile  and  five  years  old,  are  eagerly 
taken  at  an  average  price  of  $300.  Most  of 
their  horses  are  bought  through  agents,  but 
they  are  always  ready  to  buy  a  suitable  ani¬ 
mal  wherever  it  can  be  found.  As  a  rule, 
mares  are  uot  wanted  for  city  work.  Bound 
horses  with  good  care  generally  stand  the 
express  work  about  five  years  unless  their 
feet  give  out.  The  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany  also  buy  in  the  West,  but  are  not  so 
particu  lar.  They  try  to  obtain  active  “lilocky” 
horses  of  auy  breed.  They  use  many  mares, 
aud  their  horses  are  a  trifle  lighter  than 
those  used  by  the  Adams.  They  like  to  take 
horses  on  trial  aud  keep  the  best  that  are 
offered.  The  express  horse  must  be  a  good 
traveler  and  must  possess  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.  Good  express  horses  are  about  the 
most  profitable  animals  the  Western  farmer 
cau  raise.  There  is  always  a  prime  demand 
for  them.  A  cross  of  a  good  Percherou  stal¬ 
lion  on  a  large,  active  mare  produces  a  horse 
that  will  always  be  gladly  bought  fpr  this 
purpose. 

CAR  HORSES. 

Most  of  the  horses  used  on  the  various  street 
car  lines  are  bought  at  “Bull’s  Head.” 
Many  of  them  are  animals  rejected  for  use  in 
other  lines  of  work.  There  is  no  particular 
breed  or  shape  of  horse  desired.  “  Any  horse 
that  can  do  the  work  ”  is  drafted  into  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Horses  too  light  for  truck  work,  too 
clumsy  for  express  wagons  or  too  stupid  for 
lighter  work  will  pull  well  ou  the  cars.  Trot¬ 
ters  that  show  uo  speed  and  are  too  light  for 
farm  work,  light  roadsters,  aud  misshapen 
colts  from  big  stallions  out  of  smaller  mares, 
all  find  their  way  in  the  general  sifting  of  the 
horse  business  to  the  street  car  lines.  The 
average  weight  of  these  horses  is  about  1,100 
pounds.  They  begin  the  service  generally  at 
about  six  years  of  age,  and  three  years  usually 
limit  their  effectiveness.  The  price  paid  for 
them  averages  £100.  Most  of  them  arc  long¬ 
bodied  with  light  hind  quarters.  Oue  rarely 
sees  a  horse  that  would  be  suitable  for  truck 
or  dray  work  on  a  horse  car. 


Late  increase  of  grain  in  silage  corn;  con¬ 
sequent  curtailment  of  bulk  of  ration;  less 
seed  corn  produces  more  ears  aud  grain; 
decrease  of  supplementary  feed;  no  deter¬ 
ioration  in  quality  of  milk  from  silage-fed 
cows;  when  and  how  to  feed  silage. 


TnE  individual  practices  of  the  silo  owners 
of  this  country  are  so  varied  and  the  plans  of 
raising  silage  so  different  that  it  is  difficult  to 
lay  dowu  any  definite  rules  in  regard  to  silage 
feeding.  The  original  idea  of  ensilage  was  to 
secure  by  some  means  as  great  a  growth  of 
fodder  as  possible,  paying  no  attention  to 
grain  bearing  along  with  stalk  growth.  By 
this  plan  silage  was  largely  ‘‘greenness  and 
water,”  and  in  feeding  it  a  great  quantity 
was  necessary  for  a  ration,  and  so,  perforce, 
grain  in  form  of  oats,  bran,  linseed  meal,  and 
like  nitrogenous  foods  had  to  be  fed  to  give  a 
balanced  ration.  Under  this  system  we 
heard  of  cows  consuming  bushels,  each,  of 
silage  per  day,  and  a  large  grain  ration  in  ad¬ 
dition.  In  the  early  days  of  ensilage  men 
told  me  they  fed  from  75  to  100  pounds  per 
day  to  grown  animals,  and  the  effect  was 
much  as  it  would  be  to  gorge  au  animal  on 
any  other  sort  of  dilute  food. 

It  was  uot  long  before  the  advocates  of  ex¬ 
clusive  silage  feeding  discovered  that  the  ra¬ 
tiou  was  too  bulky,  aud  that  uot  only  was  it 
better  to  direct  the  growth  of  the  silage 
fodder  towards  grain-bearing  ;  but  that  there 
must  be  a  rotation  of  crops  on  tho  farm. 
This  implied  some  clover  and  tamo  hay,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  stalks  from  field  corn,  which 
should  be  fed  along  with  the  silage ;  and  so 
from  these  causes  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  amouut  of  the  daily  silage  ration ;  aud 
to  my  knowledge  last  winter  from  25  to  50 


FUTURE  OF  THE  MARKET. 

Two  classes  of  horses  will  sell  to  advantage 
in  New  York  hereafter:  heavy  express  horses 
and  coaehers  or  roadsters.  Electricity  is  to 
be  the  motive  power  of  the  future  on  the  street 
car  lines  and  80  per  cent  of  the  horses  now 
employed  at  this  work  will  be  idle.  There 
will  always  be  a  vast  amount  of  city  freight 
transportation  that  cannot  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  borse  power, and  strong,  active  horses  will 
always  be  cash  property.  At  present  the 
horses  which  are  too  light  for  heavy  work  and 
too  slow  or  too  clumsy  for  driving  purposes 
flud  a  place  ou  the  street  cars.  Ten  years 
hence  those  who  breed  this  class  of  animals 
will  be  unable  to  dispose  of  them  at  anything 
near  their  value.  Those  who  breed  any  old 
mare  to  a  second-class  draught  or  trotting 
stallion  will  be  unable  to  dispose  of  their  colts 
in  the  New  York  market. 


IMPROVED  11AY  PRESS.  E 


Some  weeks  ago  a  cor¬ 
respondent  wrote  of  a 
new  hay  press  that  condensed  ordinary  hay 
so  that  it  had  the  weight  and  solidity  of  oak 
wood.  This  note  led  to  so  many  inquiries 
concerning  the  press  that  we  have  decided  to 
illustrate  it  aud  describe  it  more  at  length.  It 
is  shown  at  Fig.  431.  It  is  known  us  the  Re¬ 
versible  Duplex  Press  and  is  mauufuctured  by 
P.  K.  Dederick  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  this 
press  125  pounds  of  hay  cau  be  crowded  into 
a  chamber  14x18  inches.  The  bales  coming 


ihg  poultry  judges  have  been  engaged:  I.  K. 
Felch,  of  Natick,  Mass.;  J.  Y.  Bickuell,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  D.  Nevius,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. :  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Abel 
F.  Btevons,  of  Wellesley,  Mass,  aud  C.  F. 
Thompson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of 
New  Hampshire. 

This  city  is  pre-eminently  the  sales  depot 
for  fancy  fowls  in  the  United  States,  and 
while  the  premiums  offered  will  be  liberal 


pounds,  along  with  other  feeding  materials, 
was  about  tho  average  amouut  fed 
Necessarily  there  was  a  curtailment  of  the 
silage  ratiou  when  the  idea  of  grain  growth 
was  inode  prominent  iu  the  raising  of  ensilage 
fodder.  Gradually,  in  this,  the  amouut  of  eu- 
silage  seed  corn  hus  been  reduced  to  about  12 
to  14  quarts  per  acre,  aud  this  thinning  out, 
not  only  give3  a  strong,  lusty  stalk  iu  place 
of  the  soindliug  one,  but  a  big,  well  devel¬ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


from  this  chamber  are  from  2Uj  to  three  feet 
high.  In  baling,  the  hay  is  thrown  into  the 
hopper  at  the  top  of  the  press  and  there  con¬ 
densed  and  crushed  down  by  the  feeder  or 
board-like  attachment.  When  once  in  the 
chamber  the  mass  r»f  hay  is  crushed 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass  and 
securely  bound  with  stout  wires.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  perpetual  press  revolutionized 
the  business  of  hay  baling.  The  size  of  bales 
has  been  reduced  about  one  half  and  the  work 
is  now  done  in  better  shape  and  with  greater 
rapidity.  The.  Reversible  Duplex  Press  is  a 
wonderful  machine.  The  power  which  it  de¬ 
velops  is  surprising,  while  the  space  through 
which  the  horse  must  travel  is  reduced. 


A  HANDY  SMALL  BARN. 


The  burn  shown  at  Pigs.  426-429  is  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  farm. 
Fig.  426  shows  the  north  side  ami  Fig.  427  the 
front  to  the  east.  The  back  or  west  side  is 
built  in  a  bank  on  a  stone  wall,  seven  feet 
four  inches  high.  This  brings  the  mows,  Fig. 
428,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  loads  of 
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hay  can  be  easily  driven  in  and  unloaded. 
The  stalls,  Fig.  429,  are  against  this  wall,  and 
are  thus  warm  and  out  of  the  way.  The  barn¬ 
yard  is  shelf- Ted  from  north  and  west  winds. 
The  ground  plans  explaiu  the  interior  ar¬ 
rangement  aud  give  the  dimensions.  It  is 
ouly  necessary  to  say  that  P,  Fig.  429,  is  a 
pump  aud  cistern. 


SMALL  FRUIT  NOTES. 


The  Agawam  Blackberry  has  made  the 
most  vigorous  growth  and  to  my  taste  is  the 
best  flavored  of  all  the  varieties  growing  in 
our  experiment  garden.  This  variety  has  not 
produced  us  much  fruit  this  season  as  has 
either  Taylor’s  Prolific  or  Stone’s  Hardy. 

Eaki.y  Cluster  has  made  loss  growth  of 
new  wood  than  the  Early  Harvest,  but  it 
produced  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit. 

Stay  man’s  Early  has  done  very  poorly 
this  season.  It  made  a  fair  growth  of  new 
wood,  but  yielded  only  a  few  small  berries  of 
a  very  poor  quality.  It  seems  to  be  of  no 
value  here. 

Stone’s  Hardy  promises  well,  is  product¬ 
ive;  berries  smaller,  but  of  uearly  us  good 
flavor  as  Agawam. 

Taylor’s  Prolific  was  our  most  product¬ 
ive  variety;  berries  somewhat  larger  than 
those  of  Stone’s  Hardy. 

Wilson's  Early  appears  to  bo  of  little 
value  here,  as  it  winter-killed  badly  last  win¬ 
ter  and  has  made  very  little  growth  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  yielded  a  few  very  poor  berries. 

Wilson,  Jr.  has  done  hut  little  better;  ber¬ 
ries  few  and  very  poor  quality. 

The  Mammoth  Dewhkkry  made  a  wonder¬ 
ful  growth  this  season,  many  of  the  branches 
measuring  from  10  to  12  feet  In  length.  It 
bore  a  few  berries,  some  of  which  were  very 
large  aud  of  beautiful  appearance,  but  the 
flavor  was  poor.  It  is  very  difficult  gathering 
the  fruit  on  account  of  the  numerous  strong, 
sharp  spines  and  the  trailing  habit  of  the 
plants.  1  do  not  consider  it  of  any  value  iu 
this  locality. 

Baktkll’h  is  very  much  the  same  as  the 
Mammoth,  only  a  less  vigorous  grower. 
Plants  of  the  Lueretia  set  last  spring  have 
made  a  growth  of  about  three  feet  in  length. 

M.  H.  BECKWITH. 

Ag.  Ex.  Station,  Geueva,  N.  Y. 


BURYING  CABBAGE. 

Fig.  480  shows  how  Mr.  E.  L.  Denslow,  of 
Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  stores  cabbage  for  win¬ 


ter  use.  A  piteight  inches  deep  and  to  four 
feet  wide  and  of  the  proper  length  is  first  dug, 
and  boards  or  slabs  are  placed  at  the  bottom. 
The  cabbages  are  cut  and  well  trimmed  and 


Fig.  430. 


packed  in  the  pit,  as  shown.  Frames  of  2x4 
inch  scantling  are  made  and  placed  upright 
iu  the  put.  For  a  pit  Id  feet  long  three  of 
these  are  needed.  Fence-boards  are  nailed  to 
these  frames,  thus  forming  a  complete  crate. 
This  is  covered  lightly  with  straw  and  then 
with  about,  four  inches  of  dirt  The  ends  are 


of  about  eight  acres  each;  balance  in 
timber.  I  am  situated  29  miles  by  railroad 
from  Baltimore.  I  can  get  12  cents  per  gallon 
for  new  milk.  I  want  to  know  if  the  follow¬ 
ing  system  of  farming  this  laud  would  bring 
as  good  results  and  as  much  money  as  any 
other  (looking  continual^  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  my  land  as  well);  One  field  contains 
eight  acres  running  up  to  the  baro.  Could  I 
make  this  field  keep  20  cows  by  the  soiling 
system  from  May  1  to  the  last  of  November? 
The  other  fields  I  would  farm  in  rotation. 
First,  corn  on  sod,  followed  by  a  patch  of  oats 
for  horse  feed  ami  beans  for  market,  followed 
by  wheat,  Timothy  and  clover.  Hay  would 
be  cut  two  or  three  years,  followed  again  by 
corn,  etc.  I  would  feed  my  cows  on  rich  food ; 
could  I  make  enough  manure  to  fertilize  the 
the  soiling  field  sufficiently  and  have  enough 
left  to  manure  my  corn-field  on  sod  to  be 
turned  under,  aud  top-dress  ray  wheat-field  in 
the  fall  of  each  year,  and  could  one  man  at- 
teud  to  20  cows,  doing  the  milkiug,  cutting 
feed  iu  field,  hauliug  it  to  the  cows  aud  feed- 
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BARN  PLANS. 


Fig.  426. 


stuffed  with  straw,  which  can  be  removed 
whenever  cabbage  heads  are  desired. 


Fruits  Out  of  Season. — In  reading  about 
the  wonderful  Earbart  Raspberry  I  am  led  to 
question  whether  this  habit  of  fruiting  so  late 
in  the  season  is  of  auy  practical  advantage. 
Can  we  sell  raspberries  iu  September?  Each 
fruit  seems  to  have  its  season.  September  is 
so  crowded  with  excellent  fruits  that  it  looks 
as  though  raspberries  would  have  a  hard 
chance  for  sale.  H.  L.  m. 

Wayne  Co.,  Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Messrs.  Hale  Bros,  inform  us  that 
but  few  Earharts  have  been  placed  ou  the  reg¬ 
ular  market,  though  many  orders  have  been 


iug  them,  cleaning  stables,  making  manure, 
taking  milk  to  railroad  station,  etc.,  and 
would  it  pay  me  to  keep  cows  aud  sell  milk  at 
12  cents  per  gallon  net?  Would  this  system 
of  farming  this  little  place  be  as  profitable  as 
any  system  of  farming  I  could  adopt? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Twelve  cents  a  gallon  are  equal  to  ?1.33  cents 
per  106  pounds  of  milk,  or  for  ordinarily  good 
milk  about  26  cents  a  pound  for  butter.  As  in 
making  butter,  the  sweet  skimued  milk  is  left 
for  feeding  calves,  aud  is  worth  at  least  $o 
for  this  purpose  to  f  10  for  each  good  common 
cow,  and  the  butter-milk  is  worth  $5  per  cow 
for  makmg  pork,  adding  considerably  to  the 
income,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  pay  better 


received  from  summer  hotels  and  restaurants. 
We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
iu  disposing  of  them  at  any  season.  Straw 
berries  now  sell  in  New  York  from  January 
to  October.  The  development  of  the  Southern 
fruit  business  has  more  than  doubled  the  sea 
son  for  most  fruits.  If  September  raspber¬ 
ries  were  on  the  market,  stewards  of  hotels 
and  restaurants  would  quickly  find  the  tact 
out,  anti  prov  ide  an  excellent  market.  Oue 
thing  is  certain — the  man  with  a  garden  spot 
who  once  tastes  raspberries  in  September  will 
be  hard  to  satisfy  until  he  places  niwself  iu  a 
position  to  enjoy  them  every  year. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  lie  nccompiuiiml  bv  the  name 
ami  mluress  i>(  the  writer  10  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  II  la  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  question*  at 
oue  time.  Hut  quest  ions  ou  aseparate  piece  of  paper.! 

METHOD  OF  FARMING. 

*4.  H.  H.y  Rayville,  Md. — My  farm  con¬ 
tains  78  acres  divided  into  seven  fields 


to  make  butter  than  to  sell  the  milk.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  main  question  75  acres  should  easily 
support  20  cows  and  leave  25  acres  for  grain 
crops.  But  30  cows  ennuot  be  fed  from  8 
acres  under  soiling  crops,  by  the  most  perfect 
system  of  culture.  As  a  rule  oue  square  rod 
of  surface  is  required  for  each  cow  per  day  of 
the  growing  season,  so  that  one  acre  would 
feed  20  cows  for  eight  days,  aud  if  the  laud 
produced  two  crops,  eight  acres  would  keep 
10  cows  for  uo  more  than  128  days  or  three 
mouths.  Consequently  from  16  to  20  acres 
would  be  needed  for  the  summer  support  of 
20  cows,  in  au  ordiuary  season  and  iu  case  of 
unusually  dry  weather  they  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Oue  man  could  easily  atteud  to  20 
cows,  with  one  good  milker  to  help  him  at  the 
milking.  It  will  take  a  very  good  milker  to 
milk  10  cows  an  hour,  and  this  is  quite  as 
long  as  should  be  occupied  at  this  work. 
Oue  good  man  will  feed,  clean  and  care  for" 
20  cows ;  haul  out  the  manure,  spi-ead  it,  plow 
the  land  and  put  iu  the  crops,  cut  the  fodder 
and  bring  it  to  the  barn  or  feeding  lots,  if 
the  work  is  brought  under  a  regular  system 
by  which  time  is  economized. 

To  get  78  acres  under  way  by  soiling,  there 
should  be  four  or  five  acres  of  winter  rye  for 
the  first  cutting;  as  much  or  more  in  clover; 
aud  four  m  Orchard  Grass,  leaving  six  acres 


at  least  for  fodder  crops.  The  rye  ground  is 
plowed  in  strips  as  the  crop  is  cut  and  planted, 
with  early  sweet  corn  which  will  be  ready 
about  the  end  of  July  when  the  clover  and 
Orchard  Grass  will  be  consumed.  As  this  corn 
is  cut  off,  the  land  should  be  planted  with 
Evergreen  sweet  corn.  The  six  acres  should 
be  planted  with  enough  early  sweet  corn  to 
feed  through  to  August,  when  it  is  cut  aud  the 
land  is  again  planted  with  corn.  In  this  way 
20  acres  will  supoort  the  20  cows  easily  until 
November  or  later.  Two  acres  of  mangels  or 
sugar  beets  would  be  a  great  help  to  carry  the 
cows  through  the  winter. 

The  rest  of  the  farm  may  be  put  in  ordi¬ 
nary  crops:  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  Timothy  and 
clover  for  hay,  giving  58  acres,  which  would 
provide  winter  feeding  with  grain  for  sale  or 
other  uses.  Twenty  cows  should  produce  of 
milk  at  12  cents  a  gallon  about  51, 2(H),  aud  if 
butter  is  made  about  the  same  amount,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  value  of  20  calves 
and  2,060  pounds  of  jiork  or  100  pounds  to 
each  cow,  counting  in  the  wastes  of  feeding. 
Within  29  miles  of  Baltimore  by  the  best 


management  of  the  cows  and  the  crops,  with 
the  soiling  of  the  cows  in  the  summer,  it  is 
possible  to  make  each  cow’s  income  in  all  reach 
§100,  aud  have  a  considerable  income  from 
the  rest  of  the  farm.  This  is  better  than 
could  be  done  by  growing  ordinary  farm  crops, 
as  grain  and  hay,  for  sale,  aud  would  supply 
a  large  quantity  of  manure  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  land. 

TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  APPLE-TREES. 

F.  F.  S.,  Delaware,  Ohio, — I  have  some 
budded  apple-trees  three  years  old  next  spring 
from  the  bud  standing  in  nursery  rows.  They 
were  transplanted  a  year  ago  last  spring. 
Some  varieties,  like  the  Oldenburg  or  Jona¬ 
than  stock,  have  grown  very  slowly,  some  be¬ 
ing  ouly  20  inches  high,  while  the  others  are 
from  two  to  four  feet.  I  wish  to  set  them  in 
au  orchard  a  year  from  this  fall.  Should 
they  be  transplanted  in  the  nursery  rows  this 
fall  ?  The  rabbits  ate  them  off  last  winter  at 
the  snow  line,  and  on  that  account  some  of 
them  are  branching  out  to  form  heads  at  from 
12  to  IS  inches  from  the  ground.  Should  they 
be  trimmed  up  higher  or  permitted  to  branch 
so  low. 

Ans. — There  is  no  necessity  or  advantage  in 
transplanting  budded  apple-trees  until  they 
are  large  enough  for  setting  in  orchard.  If 
the  first  year’s  growth  is  too  short  to  form  a 
stem  sufficiently  strong  for  branching  at  the 
proper  hight,  the  next  season  they  should  be 
cut  back  to  a  strong  bud — au  outside  one  is 
preferred — and  anew  stem  grown.  If  this  is 
not  at  least  four  feet  iu  the  fall  the  root  is  a 
bad  oue,  or  the  soil  is  too  poor.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  iu  the  case  of  vari¬ 
eties  naturally  of  a  weak  or  straggling 
growth,  but  these  sorts  should  only  be  grown 
top- worked,  either  by  buds  or  grafts.  The  va¬ 
rieties  named  as  tiaviug  grown  slowly  are 
good  growers  in  good  soil  (Jonathan  the  least 
so).  When  young  nursery  trees  are  barked 
by  vermiu  a  new  ste«i  can  be  grown  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  below  the  injury,  provided  that 
does  not  extend  below  the  inserted  bud  or  cion. 
The  “branching  out”  referred  to  could  have 
beeu  prevented  by  proper  attention  early  m 
the  seasou,  in  removing  all  but  one  properly 
placed  shoot.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
train  these  shoots  to  stakes  in  order  to  get  an 
erect  growth  suitable  for  a  stem. 

POISONING  BY  SALT. 

R.  IT.  S.,  Bristol,  Ohio. — Some  of  my  sheep 
lately  acted  as  if  poisoned;  a  neighbor  says 
they  ate  too  much  salt,  as  I  had  just  given 
them  a  liberal  allowance.  Can  animals  be 
poisoned  wltlisalt? 

Ans. — Certainly  they  can.  Taken  to  excess 
salt  is  au  acrid  poison,  producing  gastritis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  A 
tablespoonful  —  one  ounce  — would  act  as  a 
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poison'^if ’taken ’by  a  sheep  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  if  a  sheep  hasn’t  been  regularly 
supplied  with  tho  article  this  quantity  can  be 
easily  taken  when  the  animal  gets  a  “liberal 
allowance.”  Animals  that  are  supplied  regu¬ 
larly  with  salt  will  not  take  too  much  of  it, 
and  if  it  is  always  within  their  reach  no  harm 
will  be  done;  otherwise  it  should  be  given 
with  caution.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 
salt  are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  by  poisonous  plants,  such  as 
laurel,  wild  parsnip  or  other  irritants.  Tho 
sheep  moans,  hangs  tho  head  and  slobbers  at 
the  mouth ;  the  nose  is  contracted  uud  pinched 
in  at  tho  sides:  there  is  straining  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  urinate;  the  mouth  becomes  hot  and 
inflamed,  the  pulse  rapid,  the  belly  full,  tense 
and  painful  when  pressed;  the  bowels  dis¬ 
charge  blood  and  loose,  dark  dung,  and  the 
sufferer  soon  falls  into  torpor  and  convulsions. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  plenty  of  warm  water 
and  thin  oat-meal  or  linseed  gruel.  The  lat¬ 
ter  or  gum-water  will  soothe  the  irritation 
and  relieve  the  pain.  Give  also  half-dram 
doses  of  hyoseyamus,  to  relieve  spasms,  and 
one-ounce  doses  of  olive  oil  or  lard  oil,  to 
eject  the  poison.  This  treatment  is  applica¬ 
ble  not  only  to  salt  poisoning,  hut  to  all  eases 
of  poisoning. 

ABOUT- MANY  THINGS. 

J.  F.  S.,  Delaware,  Ohio. — 1.  Is  Ipomcea 
noctiphytou  an  animal  or  perennial?  2.  Does 
it  generally  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed?  8. 
Will  the  roots  live  in  the  ground  over  winter 
without  protection?  -1.  What  protection  do 
Clematis  Jackmanuii,  crispa  ami  eoecinea 
need  in  this  latitude.  5.  Are  Evening  Purty, 
Blue  Pearmaiu,  Salome,  Ilurlburt,  and  Acu- 
hifolia  apples  likely  to  succeed  here?  <1.  What 
are  six  desirable  plums,  peaches  and  pears, 
hardiness,  quality  mid  productiveness  consid¬ 
ered?  7.  How  can  I  manage  to  get  some 
peach  pits  which  are  now  fresh  to  germinate 
next  siiring?  8.  Are  pears  more  difficult  than 
apples  to  propagate  l»y  grafting?  II.  Should 
cions  be  cut  and  the  grafting  lie  done  at  the 
same  time  in  case  of  pears  and  apples? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  the  old  but  good  Ipomcea 
bona-nox.  It  is  a  tender  perennial.  2. 
Yes.  8.  No.  Seeds  should  be  started  curly 
in  the  winter.  All  you  cau  do  witli  it  is  to 
cut  it  back  and  pot  it.  Slips  may  be  rooted. 

4.  They  will  not  require  protection.  Still  it 
is  well  to  lay  down  tho  vines  and  cover  them 
lightly.  5.  Evening  Party  and  Blue  .Pear- 
main  do  not  succeed  very  well  in  Ohio.  Tho 
Salome  was  prized  by  Charles  Downing  for 
Its  good  quality  and  as  a  late  keeper.  Tho 
tree  is  very  hardy.  It  originated  with  Mr. 
Elias  C.  Hathaway,  of  Ottawa,  Ills,,  and  was 
illustrated  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  1883,  page  551. 
We  cannot  say  how  it  will  do  in  Ohio.  Hurl- 
hurt  does  not  thrive  in  Ohio,  so  far  as  we 
have  information.  We  don't  know  about 
Aeubifolia.  ti.  Plums;  Coe’s  Ooldeu  Drop, 
Washington,  Koine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Green 
Gage,  Jefferson,  McLaughlin.  Peaches; 
Early  Louise,  George  the  Fourth,  Crawford’s 
Early,  Oldmixou  Free, Crawford's  Late,  Conk- 
ling.  Pears:  Bartlett,  Doyenne  d’  Etc, 
Beurre  Bose,  Anjou,  Dana’s  Hovey.  Shel¬ 
don  and  Doyennd  Boussoek.  7.  They  may  he 
placed  in  boxes  of  sand,  the  boxes  sunk  In  well- 
drained  soil  and  the  pits  planted  next  spring. 
We  have  always  had  good  success  by  planting 
the  pits  close  together  in  a  little  prepared 
plot  in  the  fall.  They  sprout  in  the  spring 
and  may  be  transplanted  the  next  spring.  8. 
No.  8.  Yes.  Further  inquiries  will  bo  an¬ 
swered  later. 

SHOE-BOIL  ON  HOUSE’S  LEG. 

M.  A.,  Tuscarora,  Ne-v, — My  horse  has  a 
bunch  as  large  us  uu  egg  on  the  hack  of  a  front 
leg  just  below  the  elbow  joiut.  What  is  it, 
and  how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

Ans.— It  is  a  shoe-boil  w  hich  comes'  on  the 
joint  of  the  elbow,  uud  is  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  tbe  shoe  when  the  horse  lies  down.  It 
may  be  removed  by  nibbing  it  with  iodine 
ointment;  but  it  is  pretty  sure  to  return  again 
as  it  is  produced  by  the  way  the  horse  Jies  and 
tbo  folding  of  his  leg.  Borne  horses  never 
have  thorn,  and  some  always  do.  It  would, 
no  doubt,  prevent  the  trouble  if  an  apron  of 
stiff  leather  were  strapped  on  the  foot  when 
the  horse  is  in  the  stable  so  as  to  cover  the 
back  and  sole  of  the  foot  when  the  animal  lies 
down. 

USES  FOR  POMACE. 

L.  11  Bath,  N.  Y.—  What  is  tbe  best  use  to 
make  of  apple  ponmeo  from  a  cider  mill? 

Ans. — Apple  pomace  is  of  very  little  use. 
When  it  is  fresh  the  cake  is  eaten  with  relish 
by  horses,  cattle,  pigs  and  sheep,  and  in  rea¬ 
sonable  quantities,  say  a  peck  at  a  feed  twice 
a  day,  it  would  he  an  agreeble  and  whole¬ 
some  variety  in  the  feed.  As  a  fertilizer  it  is 
hardly  worth  handling.  If  useful  anywhere, 
jt  would  be  spread  over  an  orchard. 


Miscellaneous. 

E.  E.  P.,  Orient,  N.  Y. — 1.  If  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  is  used  to  prevent  scab  on  potatoes  will 


it  also  prevent  the  white  grub-worm  from  eat¬ 
ing  them?  2.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  apply 
large  quantities  of  it  in  field  culture  where  the 
land  is  likely  to  produce  scab  and  grubs?  ti. 
How  much  per  acre  should  lie  applied?  4. 
What  is  its  cost  ami  where  can  it  be  obtained  ? 
5.  Last  year  a  field  that  had  been  in  pasture 
for  30  years  was  plowed  and  yielded  a  good 
crop  of  com  with  n  light  application  of  Mapcs’s 
corn  manure.  This  year  it  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  250  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  with 
an  application  of  1,200  pounds  of  Mapcs’s  pota¬ 
to  fertilizer  per  acre  in  the  drill:  what  would 
bo  tho  best  fertilizer  to  apply  to  the  land  for 
the  next  crop — potatoes  following  potatoes? 
Ashes  would  ruin  potatoes  here,  while  they 
would  greatly  benefit,  tho  crop  25  miles  west 
of  this  place. 

Ans. — 1.  We  cannot  answer,  as  wo  have 
never  had  occasion  to  observe  its  effect  on  the 
white  grub.  2.  We  believe  that  flowers  of 
sulphur  will  keep  the  wire-worm  (lulus)  away 
from  potatoes  the  soil  about  which  has  been 
sulphured.  But  it  may  not  have  that,  effect  on 
other  soils, and  we  would  prefer  that  our  friend 
try  it  first  iu  an  experimental  way.  3.  Bow¬ 
ing  it  only  over  the  seed-pieces,  probably  100 
pounds  would  sulllee  for  au  acre.  4.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  here  is  five  cents  per po unil.  It  can 
be  had  at  that  juice  in  large  quantity  of 
ScMelfelm  &•  Go.,  corner  Beckman  and  Wil- 
liarn  streets.  New  York  city.  5.  Wo  can  uot, 
answer.  The  Rural  would  advise  thut  one 
small  patch  be  grown  without  any  fertilizer; 
on  another  use  kuiuit;  on  another  burnt  bone 
or  else  raw  bone  flour;  on  the  rest  a  complete 
potato  fertilizer. 

U.  If.,  Newark,  Ohio. — What  is  the  best 
way  to  protect  trees  from  mice  ? 

Ans.— Wrup  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
strips  of  muslin  so  arranged  as  to  shed  rain. 
If  the  sumo  cloth  is  applied  every  fall  and  re¬ 
moved  every  spring  it  will  last  for  ypars. 
Dipping  it  in  tar  would  be  an  improvement. 

DISCUSSION. 

RAISING  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

F.  G.,  Morrisonville,  III. — On  page  <521 
the  Rural  hits  the  nail  a  riuging  rap  square 
on  the  head.  Farmers  have  spent  thousands 
of  dollurs for  many  of  the  extensively  adver¬ 
tised  new  vaiieties  of  fruits,  only  to  And  that, 
they  were  not  adapted  to  their  soil  or  climate, 
and  were  therefore  worthless.  It  they  would 
sow  seeds  of  the  best  of  those  varieties  that  do 
succeed  fairly  well  in  their  locality,  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  thut  they  would  soon  obtain  varieties  far 
better  adapted  to  their  lands  than  any  they 
could  buy.  Four  years  ago  I  sowed  seeds  of  a 
Glendale  strawberry  that  grew  iu  a  patch  of 
mixed  varieties,  mostly  Cumberland  anil  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack,  and  the  product  was  something 
surprising.  In  tho  lot  were  plants  that  re¬ 
sembled  in  leaf  and  vino  almost  every  sort  I 
have  scon.  Tho  blossoms  of  some  wore  perfect, 
those  of  others  irn perfect,  and  the  berries  were 
of  all  shapei  and  sizes,  some  being  ear¬ 
ly  and  others  late.  Two  of  the  lot 
wore  perfect  Glandules,  otic  a  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  three  Captain  Jacks.  The 
rest  were  crosses  anil  oris-erosses.  Out  of 
the  lot  1  kppt  one.  In  leaf  and  vine  it.  resem¬ 
bles  the  Glendale,  and  the  berry  is  similar  in 
shape,  but  instead  of  having  a  hard, green  tip, 
as  tho  Glendale  growing  on  my  soil  always 
has,  it  has  a  soft,  white  tip  like  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  mid  while  in  flavor  it  is  better  than 
Glendale,  it  in  uot  quite  equal  to  Cumberland. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
strawberry  that  will  succeed  well  on  my  land— 
which  is  rather  heavy  and  cold,  but  I  am 
now  in  hopes  that  1  have  it  at  last  in  my  new 
seedling.  If,  however,  this  one  fails  to  meet 
my  expectations,  I  shall  continue  to  raise 
seedlings  until  I  get,  one  that  proves  satisfac 
tory.  This  season  has  been  a  tough  one  on 
strawberries,  and  out  of  the  nice  little  bed  of 
my  seedlings  I  shall  probably  have  a  dozen 
plants  possessing  life  and  strength  enough  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter.  .  .  . 

The  same  scuso.1  I  ulso  sowed  some  Gregg 
raspberry  seed,  taken  from  a  plant  that  grew 
near  a  lot  of  Tyler.  When  the  plants  came 
up  some  of  them  showed  the  Tyler  character¬ 
istics  prominent  ly,  while  others  resembled  the 
Gregg.  On  fruiting,  all  of  those  resembling 
the  Tyler  proved  worthless,  the  berries  being 
too  small.  A  few  of  the  others  were  Gregg 
Over  again.  Of  the  lot,  only  two  were  an  im¬ 
provement  on  their  parents.  One  of  these  is 
similar  to  the  Gregg  iu  all  respects,  except 
that  the  berry  is  softer  and  sweeter,  and  the 
plant  is  hardier.  My  Greggs  have  been  se¬ 
verely  injured  by  frost,  the  pust  two  winters, 
about  half  being  killed  to  t  he  ground  last  win¬ 
ter,  while  this  plant  has  stood  unscathed  and 
yielded  a  good  crop.  The  other  plant  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  Gregg  in  appearance,  hut  it  is  hardy, 
and  the  bt-rry  ripens  earlier.  The  berry  re¬ 
sembles  Tyler,  being  a  shiny  black,  soft  and 
of  good  flavor,  and  uot  quite  so  large  as  Gregg. 

I  intended  to  propagate  these  two  plants  this 
year,  and  sot  outa  plantation  of  them,  but  the 


drought  nipped  the  project  in  the  bud.  I  have 
the  original  plants,  however,  and  in  due  time 
will  have  a  plantation.  Raising  seedlings  is 
certainly  a  pleasant  occupation,  exciting 
enough  to  be  nicely  st  imulating,  while  the  re¬ 
sults  arc  often  highly  satisfactory  and  some¬ 
times  very  profitable  to  tbe  raiser. 

THE  MOONFLOWER  OH  IPOAUKA  BONA-NOX. 

F.  J.  H.,  Jacksonville,  III. — What  is  the 
matter  with  the  Moonflower  that,  there  is  so 
much  complaint  about  It  ?  While  no  one 
could  expect  it  to  bloom  as  shown  in  adver¬ 
tisements,  still  it  is  a  grand  vine. 

During  the  sale  season  last,  spring  the  de¬ 
mand  could  uot  be  supplied,  so  in  planting 
ours  we  wore  late  and  had  a  very  small  plant, 
but  planted  in  a  rich  plnce,  it  covered  a  apace 
10  by  20  feet,  besides  the  top  of  a  large  lattice, 
and  commenced  blooming  by  the  middle  of 
July  and  has  been  white  of  nigh  fa  since  then. 
This  plant  was  a  cutting.  I  have  grown  seed¬ 
lings  of  Ipomaon  bona-nox  that  did  not  bloom 
at  all,  but  the  Moonflower  (Ualonyction  grandi- 
flora  or  Iponkra  nOctiflora,  known  also  under 
half  a  dozen  other  names)  has  bloomed  every 
summer  for  tho  last  six  or  eight  years  and  is 
not  very  choice  us  to  soil  or  position,  doing  well 
almost  anywhere.  Borne  of  our  plants  have 
grown  thirty  feet,  on  a  two-story  house  this 
year. 

H.  N.  Y. — ’ This  plant  is  Ualonyction  speciosum 
(Chnisy)  or  Ipomrea  bona-nox,  a  native  of 
Florida.  We  have  it  from  seeds  started  iu 
early  spring  and  it  began  to  bloom  not  until 
September  10.  Owing  to  cool  nights  and 
slight  frosts,  the  flowers  do  not  open  well.  It 
is  our  impression  that  the  plant,  will  bloom 
much  earlier  from  cuttings  than  from  seeds. 

0WfnjW)!)f,VC. 

RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  Sept. 
30. — Tho  ruin  is  plentiful  at  last. — our  equi¬ 
noctial  1  suppose.  Vegetation  lias  undergone 
a  wonderful  tranfoniiation  in  the  last  six 
or  eight  weeks.  There  is  us  heavy  a  body  of 
grass,  take  the  country  through,  as  1  over  saw 
for  its  length,  aud  it  grew  in  much  less  time 
than  it  usually  takes.  Corn  is  a  light  crop, 
but  of  good  quality.  Rye  looks  fine  and  tho 
aeroago  is  four  times  that  of  the  average  sea¬ 
son.  Nearly  all  tho  corn  is  cut  aud  shocked, 
which  is  a  new  departure  for  most  Western 
farmers,  the  scarcity  of  hay  making  corn 
fodder  a  necessity.  When  hay  is  $10  or  $15 
per  ton  it  pays.  The  grass  famine  scare  is 
over  and  the  prices  of  cattle  are  improving. 
Grapes  plentiful  and  splendid.  w.  s.  s. 

Michigan. 

Benton  Harbor,  Berrien  Co.,  Oct.  1.— Sea¬ 
sonable  rains  since  about  tho  middle  of  August 
have  partially  averted  the  effects  of  tho  long 
midsummer  drought  in  Southwestern  Michi¬ 
gan.  Corn  has  made  about  one-half  and  po¬ 
tatoes  about  oue-third  of  a  crop  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Btate.  Wheat  is  thrashing 
about  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop.  The  season  is 
generally  favorable  for  Seeding,  aud  new  wheat 
fields  are  starting  well.  In  consequence  of  tho 
hot,  dry  season,  the  apple  crop  will  not  fulfill 
its  early  promise.  Many  varieties  have  fallen 
badly,  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  winter 
fruit  will  he  much  impaired.  The  apple  crop 
will,  however,  be  quite  largo  iu  the  aggregate, 
especially  in  the  western  and  northern  coun¬ 
ties.  The  peach  crop  of  Western  Michigan 
has  been  the  largest  and  finest  evur  grown, 
and  prices  have  been  well  sustained.  Tho 
grape  crop  is  also  exceptionally  large  uud  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Tho  grapes  are  nearly 
all  marketed  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  usual  season,  and  prices  in  Chicago  have 
ruled  at  two  to  three  cents  per  pound  for  tine 
Concords,  but  prices  have  slightly  improved. 
Many  car-loads  of  West,  Michigan  fruits  are 
being  shipped  direct  to  St.  Paul  and  other  in¬ 
terior  cities,  where  our  fine  pears,  grapes  and 
peaches  aro  esteemed  more  highly  than  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits,  which  cost,  much  more  to  trans¬ 
port,  and,  being  necessarily  picked  green,  aro 
inferior  in  quality  as  compared  with  Michigan 
fruits.  w.  A.  B. 

PennaYlvntiln. 

Broad  Ford,  Fayette  Co.,  Oct.  1 — Wheat 
com  and  lmy,  about  low  average  crops;  oatH 
less  than  half  a  crop  ;  potatoes  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  crop,  and  not  good  for  anything, 
as  tho  exceedingly  hot  weather  killed  them 
before  they  were  half  matured.  One-fourth 
of  a  grape  crop.  No  cherries  or  apples.  Very 
few  peaches,  quinces  or  blackberries,  n.  r. 

Tennessee. 

Holly,  Coffee  Co.,  Kept  27.-  We  have  had 
the  driest  spring  and  summer  within  t  he  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  The  ground 
has  uot  been  too  wet  to  plow  since  April  It). 
Wheat  was  au  average  yield:  quality  over  an 
average,  and  the  corn  was  never  gotten  out 
iq  better  condition  pud  most  of  it  went  di¬ 
rectly  on  tho  market  at  (50  cents  to  (55  cents. 
Farmers  appear  to  have  become  reconciled  to 
the  low  prices,  Corn  has  completely  dried  up 


and  will  not  average  half  a  crop  over  the 
county — which  is  a  corn  county.  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  arc  below  n  half  crop.  Tur¬ 
nips  an  entire  failure,  and  as  there  was  but 
little  hay  cut  cattle  feed  will  be  scarce  and 
high,  though  a  great  many  cattle  arc.  being 
put  upon  the  market,  ofteu  not  in  the  best 
condition  and  consequently  at  a  very  low 
price.  Hogs  aro  scarce  and  are  bringing 
four  cents  per  pound.  Apples  scarce. 

w.  s.  w. 


The  Proper  Construction  of  Chimneys.— 
The  Metal  Worker,  speaking  of  this  subject, 
says  that  the  faults  of  the  average  modern 
chimney  uro  many  aud  great.  Tho  common¬ 
est  fault  is  that  the  flues  are  too  small.  This, 
with  the  rough  Less,  which  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  the  flues,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
produce  a  draught.  Sharp  bends,  which  aro 
also  introduced  quite  frequently,  still  further 
diminish  the  draught.  Thin  walls  to  a  chim¬ 
ney  greatly  aid  in  eouliug  the  air  inside,  and 
when  we  find  that  the  chimney  is  placed  in 
an  outside  wall  of  the  house,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  the  draught  is  poor.  Common 
sense  would  dictate  placing  tho  chimney  in  the 
center  of  the  home  or  in  a  position  where  the 
hot  flues  would  not  bo  cooled  off  in  the  vain 
uttompt  to  heat  “all  out  doors.”  Again, 
placing  the  chimney  iu  the  outside  wall  in 
many  cases  brings  it  through  tho  roof  at  a 
low  point.  Unless  tbe  chimney  shaft  is  un¬ 
necessarily  tall,  the  top  is  below  the  roof,  and 
a  smoky  chimney  results  from  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  down  over  the  roof  peak. 

Rough  flues  favor  deposits  of  soot,  render¬ 
ing  frequent  cleaning  necessary  where  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  is  used,  and  forming  the  lodg¬ 
ing  places  for  the  creosote-laden  soot  from 
wood  fuel.  In  the  cue  instance  the  draft  is 
stopped  in  a  short  time,  and  in  tho  other  the 
creosote  soon  attacks  tho  mortar.  In  wood, 
burning  portions  of  the  country  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  kitchen  flues  will  be  found 
to  have  the  mortar  badly  corroded  from  this 
cause.  When  wood  is  in  any  way  exposed 
against  such  flues,  fire  is  very  likely  to  follow 
in  time,  and  tho  Jcaky  chimney  puts  an  end 
at  once  to  itself  and  the  house. 

Both  for  tho  protection  of  the  flues  and  tho 
utilization  of  the  heat,  tho  stacks  should  be 
in  a  central  position  in  the  house.  This  lias  a 
double  advantage ;  it  enables  the  flues  of 
several  rooms  to  be  combined,  and  it  brings 
tho  chimney  near  t.be  highest  portion  of  the 
roof.  It  can,  therefore,  l.ic  made  to  rise  above 
all  projections  without  the  necessity  of  making 
a  long  neck.  Instead  of  being  a  neglected 
portion  of  the  house,  the  chimney  should  he 
planned  with  as  much  care  ns  the  parlor,  the 
kitehen;  the  library,  or  any  of  tho  more  irn. 
portautf  features  of  the  house. 

Plain  Language, — A  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  says  that  “agricultural 
writers  have  too  much  to  say  about  ‘albumi¬ 
noids’  and  other  big  words  that  common 
people  can’t  understand.  Why  don’t  they  use 
plain  language  ?”  The  Editor  replies  that 
‘‘there  is  no  common  word  for  ‘albuminoid’ 
auy  more  than  there  is  for  nitrogen  or  hydro¬ 
gen  But  these  and  many  more  are  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  every  farmer  that  he  should  know  just 
what  they  mean.  Iu  these  days  mi  intelli¬ 
gent  former  is  not  justified  iu  complaining  of 
agricultural  writers  because  they  do  uot  de¬ 
fine  every  scientific,  term  they  use.  Readers 
should  be  familiar  with  them.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  was  comparatively  little  written 
concerning  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot. 
ash  in  our  agricultural  papers — now  at  every 
farmer’s  club  one  can  hear  these  words  con¬ 
stantly  in  use  by  all  who  discuss  the  value  of 
manures.  Just  so  the  words  albuminoids  and 
carbo-hydrates  and  the  things  they  represent 
should  be  familiar  to  all  w  ho  wish  to  feed  ani¬ 
mals  intelligently.  Albuminoid  menus  albu¬ 
men-like,  thut  is,  a  substance  resembling  the 
white  of  au  egg.  Albumen  is  chemically  the 
same  almost  as  fibrin  from  the  lean  of  the 
meat  aud  casein,  the  base  of  cheese.  Albu¬ 
minoids  contain  some  It!  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  they  mean  essential  purl  of  all  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  working  machinery — muscles,  tendons, 
nerves.  This  shows  the  need  of  this  material 
in  the  fodder  ration  of  domestic  animals. 
Whether  the  farmer  feeds  for  milk,  for  meat 
or  for  work  as  in  horses  uud  oxen— ho 
must  give  this  nitrogeneous  element  in  his 
fodder,  and  enough  of  it,  or  his  animals  will 
suffer.  This  is  the  fundamental  reason  for 
tho  use  of  brau,  linseed  and  cotton-seed  meal 
and  other  foods  rich  in  albuminoids  (or  pro¬ 
tein,  as  these  substances  arc  ofteu  called)  to 
balance  hay  and  cornstalks,  which  have  too 
large  a  proportion  of  carbohydrates— another 
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garine?”  the  buyer  may  aslc  “Oh!  late  but. 
terine,”  would  be  a  convenient  answer;  but 
even  the  grocers’  special  London  organ  doesn’t 
think  this  legally  sufficient.  Like  other  Eng¬ 
lish  laws  the  Margarine  Act  is  likely  to  be 
strictly  enforced  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the 
statute  books,  for  “they  do  those  things  better” 

in  England  than  they  do  here  . 

In  France  it  is  forbidden  to  expoH«  for  sale, 
to  sell,  to  import,  or  to  export  under  the  name 
of  buttorine  any  such  substance  as  margar¬ 
ine,  oleomargarine,  or  any  substance  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  as  well  as  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  margarine,  fat,  oil,  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  with  butter,  uo  matter  how  small  the 
proportion  of  the  mixture  may  be.  Very  se¬ 
vere  penalties  are  imposed  on  any  violation  of 
this  law.  All  sales  of  bogus  butter  must  lie 
“open  and  above  board”  under  the  names  of 
"margarine,”  “oleomargarine,”  or  “animal 
fat,”  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  contain¬ 
ing  package . . . 

Experience  in  England,  according  to  the 
Farmer’s  Gazette,  shows  the  pure  Jersey  is 
somewhat  delicate,  aud  when  out  of  milk 
gives  little  protit.  for  grazing  purposes; 
whereas  a  Short-lorn-Jersey,  a  Kussex  Jer¬ 
sey,  or  a  Kerry  Jersey  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  a  pure  Jersey  for  rnilk,  and  a  much 
more  hardy,  serviceable  auimal  for  general 

purposes . . . 

In  her  speech,  from  the  throne,  on  the  late 
adjournment  of  Parliament,  Queen  Victoria 
said  there  were  some  grounds  for  hoping  that 
the  grave  depression  under  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  had  for  so  long  been  laboring  would 
soon  lie  somewhat  alleviated,  but  that  there 
is  no  mitigation  of  the  suffering  under  which 
large  portions  of  the  agricultural  community 
continue  to  labor.  The  English  papers  fully 
agree  with  this  opinion  which  the  Ministers 
put  in  the  Queen’s  mouth.  Indeed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  is  that  the  agricultural  gloom  in 

the  United  Kingdom  is  deepening . 

At  a  large  meeting  of  workingmen  lately 
held  in  the  East  End  of  London,  no  sentiment 
won  louder  applause  than  a  resolution  to 
“support  the  home  labor  of  the  country 
against  the  pauperized  foreign  labor  of  Eu¬ 
rope.”  Sounds  like  a  “protective”  resolution 
by  the  iron-workers  of  Pennsylvania,  doesn’t 
it? . 


that  county  in  1885  and  188(1,  with  less  trouble 
than  1,000  bushels  to-day.  And  so  of  apples — 
there  is  not  10  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  and  not 
one  apple  in  a  hundred  without  worms,  past 
or  present.  And  yet  the  county  is  credited 

with  20  to  00  per  cent,  of  a  . '  ■ 

Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  points  out  in  the  same 
good, old  journal,  that  the  Baldwin  among  ap¬ 
ples,  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  eastern  States,  and  every  attempt 
for  the  past  lifty  years  to  supersede  it  has 
proved  u  failure.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening 
closely  follows  it.  At  the  West,  the  Ben  Da¬ 
vis,  a  fruit  of  poor  flavor,  bus  a  corresponding 
position.  The  Bartlett  among  pears  (a  for¬ 
eigner),  has  no  equal  for  popularity  in  early 
autumn.  The  Early  Crawford  holds  a  simi¬ 
lar  place  with  peaches,  although  hardly  equal 
m  delicacy  of  flavor  to  the  finest  white-flesh 
varieties.  The  Lombard  plum  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  productive  plums.  Attempts 
were  made  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  dis¬ 
place  the  Wilson  strawberry,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that,  in  some  localities  the  Crescent 
and  Downing  have  token  its  place,  while  the 
popularity  of  the  Sharpless  is  still  only  local. 
The  Concord  grape  still  holds  its  position . 

Samuel  Miller  says  that  the  Golden  Beau¬ 
ty  of  Paradise (I|,  a  new  variety  of  crab,  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  crab 
aud  no  better  in  nny  way . 

It  appears,  from  reports  received  by  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  that  “ou  the  whole  the  fruit  crops 

for  the  whole  country  are  satisfactory.” . 

Mu.  Allen  Root  remarked  at  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Nebraska  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  that  the  farmers  have  raised 
wheat  until  they  are  poor ;  they  have  raised 
wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  when  they  could 
buy  the  same  article  at  from  forty  to  sixty 
cents.  How  long  can  we  live  at  that  ?  They 
have  raised  corn  until  the  land  is  too  poor  to 
raise  more.  They  have  sold  corn  and  wheat 
until  they  are  all  under  mortgage . 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  Nebraska 
farmers  find  themselves  to-day.  They  must 
have  change ;  must  have  change  in  some 
manner  in  which  they  can  make  something 
over  a  bare  li  viug.  They  must  ship  their  corn 

and  grain  in  butter  aud  cheese . 

Ik  we  take  cattle  raising — feeding  fifty  or 
thirty  cent  corn  to  four  cent  stock,  do  farmers 

make  anything  out  of  that  ? . 

D.  P.  Ash  BURN  said  that  we  must  raise  the 
grade  of  farm  butter.  There  has  been  a  large 
demand  created  by  wiping  oleomargariue  out, 
which  must  be  met.  Now,  taking  tho  average 
article  of  butter  which  is  produced  on  the  farms 
of  Nebraska  add  the  average  article  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  he  prefers  the  oleomargarine  to 
the  butter,  uot  because  ho  thinks  it  is  fit  to  cat, 
but  because  he  thinks  it  is  more  wholesome  aud 
equally  palatable.  He  does  not  wish  to  stig¬ 
matize  farm  butter,  but  he  wishes  to  say  that 
the  grade  of  farm  butter  must  be  raised  before 
it  can  come  into  competition  with  oleomar¬ 
garine . . . 

There  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Ashburn  con¬ 
tinued,  from  the  market  a  million  pounds  of 
oleomargarine;  there  will  be  sold  a  million 
pounds  less  of  oleomargarine  this  summer 
than  there  was  last.  Here  is  an  increased  de¬ 
maud;  there  must  be  Something  to  take  tho 
place  of  this  oleomargarine.  “Shall  we  stand 
iu  the  ridiculous  positiou  of  dogs  in  the  man¬ 
ger — sny  wo  won’t  lot  you  cat  oleomargarine, 
neither  will  we  produce  an  article  to  take  its 

place?”.... . . . .  .... 

Rev.  Geo.  SCOTT  said  that  it  is  something 
over  15  years  since  he  came  to  Nebraska.  In 
the  part  of  Nebraska  iu  which  he  located  they 
raised  wheat  then.  In  that  neighborhood 
there  were  two  brothers  on  farms,  both  situat 
etl  alike,  both  equally  energetic.  The  first  of 
these  men  continued  to  grow  wheat  and  the 
o  her  went  into  cattle.  Tho  one  got  rich  and 

the  other  continued  poor  . 

Now  wbnt  wo  want  to  do,  continued  Mr. 
Scott,  is  to  go  into  that  which  w  ill  pay.  A 
while  ago  t  hey  said  it  was  stock  raising;  now 
we  must  have  creameries  in  every  town. 
Suppose  every  man  goes  into  stock  raising; 
who  is  going  to  raise  our  small  grain?  if 
every  man  becomes  a  butter  producer,  where 
are  the  butter  consumers  to  come  from? 
There  must  lie  some  limit  to  this  matter,  or 
else  you  will  overstock  the  market  with 
butter;  then  the  railroads  will  be  cursed  be¬ 
cause  they  will  uot  carry  it  to  the  seaboard 
for  nothing.  There  has  been  an  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  small  grain,  hence  the  price  has  been 
going  down  for  80  years.  Grain  lias  never 
been  so  cheap  as  it  is  now;  but  don’t  charge 

it  all  to  the  railroads . . . 

Under  the  uew  law  English  grocers,  after 
next,  New  Year’s  Day,  if  they  sell  “olto”  at 
all,  must  do  so  under  its  new  name  of  mar¬ 
garine.  If  a  customer  asks  for  butterine,  it  is 
thought  that  the  seller  must  tell  him  that  he 
has  only  nwirariue  for  sale,  “What’s  roar¬ 


ing  w'ord  with  which  feeders  should  lie 
familiar. 


Torre  FALL  PLANTING. 

■C  ^  pi  We  oiler  (lit!  and  timet  com- 

■  IB  kkw  pltte  general  st«, ok  in  ill.-  U  8..  be- 
Prnil  &  OriKimrn  ta.1  _  many  Novell, rw.Cal a loguea 

_ _  Hcut  to  all  regular  easterners,  t  ree. 

ft  ft  ft  r  ft  To  others:  No.  1.  fruits,  10c.-.  No  2, 


ft  ft  ft  r  ft  To  others:  No.  I.  Frails.  10c. ;  No  2, 
PC  1 1  w.  ^  ^  Ornamental  Trees,  et  c  ,  illustrated, 
IIUwDsw  15c;  No  a.  Strawberries,  No.  4. 
nn  i  nr  tmire  Wholesale,  No.  6,  Rosea,  Krcc. 

GRAPE  VINES  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  R0<  HESTER.New  York. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO 

15  JOHN  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


BEO  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 


for  autumn  planting  Is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 
and  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES 

FOR  FI.ORISTS.  A  SPECIALTY. 


SAMPLE  PACKAGE  Thru*  choice  ROSES 
or  three  (Ti.Ni'oRD  nr  olio  Run  Kits  lilt  A  PE.  with  Ca¬ 
talogue  and  directions  for  culture,  hy  mall,  for  23 
cts.  \VM.  I*.  KEKI>.  I  hnuifeei-Nburir.  Pa. 


DUTCH  BULBS, &c 


MY  ANNUAL  PRICEIi  CATALOGUE  OK 

HYACINTHS,  TUUPS, 

NARCISSI*,  LIMES, 

And  all  RULHS,  SK»  DS.  etc.,  for  Fall  olaotlutrln  the 
Garden  and  In  the  House,  Is  now  ready.  Mailed  free 
to  all  upplIcauU. 

A  I. F R F, O  IIIMDIIV M A  S, 

37  Kus  19th  street,  New  York  City. 


WINTER  FLOWERIKG  PLAHTS 


NEW  FRUITS,  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  Strawberries,  etc.,  with  a  large  stoek  of  all  kinds 
Of  Fruit  Trees  Shrub.,  etc. 

OFT*  II  HI  LBS.  Low  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  grower.  In  Holland.  First  qualify 
llulhs,  beautiful  Hothouse  Plants,  Roses,  Clematis, 
pte  well  grown,  cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAI  L,  Washington,  O.  C. 


Pom  ona  N  itrKcrlea  18R7 

fs,  Purrv,  I.lda.  urnl  Uoniba  strawberries: 

3  Marlboro  and  Holden  Vue,,  Raspber 
rtet:  Wilson  .lr  .  Er  n  m.d  Mlunewaskl 
Blackberrle-:  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore  a  tarty  Grapes:  Ijtwson. 
KlrfTernnd  la*' 'onto Pear*;  Wonderful 
and  (S lots? Peach;  vpauldtng  and  Japan 
Plums:  winter  ana  Bed  cider  tipples. 
Ail  the  worthy  old  and  promising  new 
varieties  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  PARKY,  Parry,  N.  J . 


pi*rctUufouis  §fdi'erti*iitt0 


PI  rnm  VARIETIES  OS1 

llu  FRUITTREES, 
J  I  0  VINES'  PLANTS.  ETC. 

Apple,  Pear,  IVaob.Cbcrrv .  Plum, 
Oiiinrc,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  ('arrant*.  Grapes, 
Gooseberries.  Ac.  bead  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLIN’S,  Mo oreslown,  N‘.  J. 


TATOTHINU  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALLCOM- 
lN  parable  to  the  Cutici’ka  RemKDIKs  In  their  mar 
vellous  properties  of  cleans! ilk.  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  .kin  and  In  curing  torturing,  dlsflgurlug. 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  disease*  of  the  skin,  scalp 
ami  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

CCTtcc si,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Crnctmt  Soap, 
gu  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler.  prepared  from  it,  exter 
u%llv,  amt  Cmmu  !1k-oi.v ENT.tlie  new  Blood  Purifier, 
Internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  *ktn 
and  blood  disease,  from  pt  »,ple*  to  scrofula.  Cvn- 
OTTRA  Itr.MKDias  ure  absolutely  puis*. and  the  only  Infal¬ 
lible  sklo  hoautttlers  an  t  blood  purifiers. 

Bold  everywhere.  Prior,  CcrictniA.  50c.:  Soap,  25c.; 
Rrholvint,  $1  I ’re part- 1  by  the  PotTkR  Drug  and 
CncMtcAi. Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 

ir  Sand  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Disease*. 


• i  a  route,  foud's  late, 

RoSKft.  YELLOW’  MYS- 
TERY,  TONQ-PA,  JA  PAS 
\  JliKDV,  Ac.  Description*. 

'• ■■  BE§sS2aEji5rT'k  Sl  hint*  on  Peuch  Culture,  aud 

' low  prices,  and  t’atalogue  of 
-  Fruit  Trees  and  planrs  of  all 

^  -Ns-  fcjpd*  nintled  applicants. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Lt  TTt.B  OIL  VEH,  N.  J. 
Introducer  Monmouth  Strawberry  and  Arte  Blackberry. 


TREES,  PLANTS  AN1>  VINKS. 

Quality  superior  Prictw  greatly  reduced.  fin-page 
Catalogue  and  Guide  to  Suceeasful  Fruit-Growing,/' c« 
to  all.  Planters  should  see  our  bargain  price-list . 
The  RANDOLPH  PRTEKS  NTRKEIIY  CO.. 

Wilmington.  Delaware. 


Dll  |RflPH'smBEST 

pC  I  ,WB  NEW  AMERICAN 

1  *  COOSEBERRY 

T,t  iRtrwhM.  WnnilprMljf*MO,sfut  Write  to 

CEO.  ACHELIS  West  Chester, Pa. 


*oft  a*  dove's  down,  and  as  white,  by 
using  Cutici  ra  Mkdicatkd  Soat. 


DC  APU  cccn  Properly  saved  in  district 
rCAIlll  OCtUi  Where  no  ••yellows”  or  dis¬ 
ease  exists,  from  orchards  that  are  absolutely  henlthv 
seed  from  late  varieitee-amoek  principally  -supply 
limited— as  a  really  healthy  article  Is  scarce.  Price 

#1.50  per  bu.  100  bit.  for  #125. _ 

J.  AV.  KF.IIU. 

Denton.  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


SH  KRI  DAN  '8  CONDITION  POWDER  ts  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  Is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hans  lay  like  It.  It  cures  rhlnken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  dlseasss  of  he**.  Illustrated  book  J>y 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere.  Or  sent  by  mall  for 
SB  ets.  tn  stamps.  3V">  tin  eans,  $t:  by  mall, 
#1.20.  SI*  cun  hy  express,  prepaid,  for  $». 
I.  S.  Jflmaon  ii  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  Mass. 


flBIENTALFRUITS 


,\  NjKvittlty  K  i ar.--  «U>cK  tjf  r  rnlt  Tnx», 
uuiudtiw  KelMy’s  Japan,  Botan 
OKaanriiiiiii  Russian  Aprl- 
ooys,  a  Plum  Stock  a.  LaConte 
PnarS  a(*4  twojr wa  ow.  eaurm  ano; 
,,i  •’,  t  -»r*  .iti  IsCUDiitf  sMr*.’  YellOW 

Jixs^.'s^msssi 

,W "f/w  .  F .H  E I K  ESA|«J-  KnUdlle 
W  hulr-*lr  Nsnrriw.  HuntSVilld,  Aid. 


CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMELL 

Is  the  best  working  and  must  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  In  the  world,  because  It  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  [>er ire t  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  must  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

Enr  Descriptive  nrciilar.  spplv  to 
THE  DANA  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

rsIRUAVUI,  KIM.,  O.  a  A. 


mm  mm  Kentucky  Blue 

mm  I  1  Grass,  Orchard 
W  mm  ma  k#  W Grass,  Meadow 
Fescue  or  Fnglish  Blue  Grass, etc.  New  Crop 

now  ready.  In  writing  for  prices,  statu  quantity 
desired.  All  orders  accompanied  with  cash  Ailed  at 
lowest  market  price  on  day  of  receipt.  Headquar¬ 
ters  for  American  Grown  Grass  fweeil.  Every 
thing  for  Farm  and  Harden.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  [Established  Nov.  1838.] 


Heal  <$jstatf 


65  MET  INTEREST  AS 

g  GUARANTEED  BY  THF.  K  Z 

i  JAR  VIS-CON  KLIN  0  i 

nORTIkALK  TRl  *T  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

hinrp'lus .V.V.V.V.".V.V.".'.V.V.'..^.B,?mu!8oS 

Ke.orve  Llnbiilty . .  I .OOt..‘»OU 

Debenture*,  scoured  by  first  mortgage*  on  tniprpVt*.1 
hwi.i  hv  the  MarcanttluTruatCo., h cw  \ork- 


vi®kto?('RAPE  VINES. 

Miuurs,  Bmpire  s-taie. 
.JvVj., J*  AVI  ITilon.  Itirgc  and  lino  attack  ol 
vy,  tlaare’M  I.arlv,  sod  the  other  va 
ru-ucB  ut  nKmimm  New  ml< 
old  Struwbcrric*.  Erin  Blackberry.  All  tin 
beet  U aspborric*.  PUutsbymaiUroeeWty.  Cau, 
iuyuc.  containing  SI ,  Wind 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  15,  1887. 


The  soil  over  the  roots  of  a  Moore’s 
E  arly  Grape  was  covered  for  a  distance 
of  four  feet  each  wa}r  with  six  inches  of 
raw  stable  manure  early  iu  the  season. 
The  soil  of  another  vine  of  the  same  grape 
was  not  covered.  Both  vines  bloomed 
and  ripened  their  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
The  mulch  in  this  case  had  no  retarding 
effect. 


One  of  the  statements  of  rose  people 
that  needs  a  reproach  is  that  the  Hybrid 
Remontants  “bloom  again  in  the  fall.” 
It  is  true  we  have  a  bud  here  or  t  here, 
but  it  is  a  sort  of  “last  rose  of  summer” 
that  really  is  not  worth  counting.  The 
month  of  June  is  the  “mouth  of  roses” 
and  the  few  buds  that  open  in  the  fall  are 
scarcely  more  than  the  occasional  13  to 
the  baker’s  dozen. 


Tnn  Rural  New-Yorker  begs  to  ask 
its  readers  what  special  topics  they 
would  desire  us  to  treat  during  another 
year.  What  subjects  have  we  neglected? 
In  what  do  they  most  stand  in  need  of  in¬ 
struction?  Kindly  tell  us  and  every  sub¬ 
ject  so  suggested  that  seems  to  be  of  gener¬ 
al  importance,  will  receive  due  attention 
by  the  Rural  itself  and  by  those  of  its 
contributors  who  are  best  informed  upon 
the  Subjects  so  named. 

- —  - - 

While  digging  our  potatoes  raised 
from  seeds  this  year,  those  which  best 
show  the  variations  and  extremes  were  se¬ 
lected  to  be  drawn  and  engraved.  Ac¬ 
companying  these  illustrations,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  tell  what  wo  have  learnt 
about  seedling  potato  growing  since  our 
last  report,  made  some  five  years  ago. 
Potato  seeds  should  not  be  sown  until 
February,  before  which  time  we  hope 
to  tell  our  “enlarged  and  revised”  story. 

Some  few  agricultural  societies  near  the 
cities  have  tried  the  plan  this  year  of 
having  some  well  known  commission 
man  act  as  a  judge  of  fruits.  This  made 
a  change  in  many  of  the  awards.  The 
merchant,  with  the  commercial  instincts 
of  a  business  man,  wanted  to  give  prizes 
to  the  fruits  that  would  sell  best.  The 
other  judges,  in  many  cases,  wished  to  be 
guided  by  their  time-honored  “scale  of 
points.”  We  believe  this  idea  of  having 
a  judge  who  represents  the  purely  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  the  exhibited  article  is  a  good 
one.  Most  farm  produce  is  raised  to  be 
sold  and  it  is  highly  important  to  know 
what  condition  is  necessary  for  its  best 
sale.  Exhibitors  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  also  poultry  or  even  cattle  and  dairy 
products  could  learn  much  from  the  fair 
judging  of  a  business  man. 


The  Henry  George  movement  has  lately 
directed  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  to 
the  subject  of  taxation,  and  many  of  the 
speakers  at  recent  agricultural  fairs  have 
dwelt  at  large  on  the  matter.  No  class 
in  the  community  are  more  interested  in 
it  than  farmers;  for  there  is  none  upon 
whom  it  hears  more  heavily.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State  at  their  late  convention 
made  a  fair  demand  which  must  be  met 
in  the  near  future.  They  demanded  that 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  shall  be  applied 
to  both  real  and  personal  property  and 
that  the  indebtedness  of  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  set  off  against  his  real  property, 
the  same  as  it  is  now  against,  his  person¬ 
ality.  If  this  reasonable  demand  is  re¬ 
fused,  they  insist  that  there  shall  be  no 
deduction  for  indebtedness  in  any  case. 
A  man  may  own  a  farm  worth  $ 10, 000; 
but  if  his  debts  amount  to  $5,000,  his  in¬ 
come.  is  only  on  $5,000;  why  then  should 
he  be  taxed  on  $5,000  more  than  he  has? 
Debts  arc  not  property,  and  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  deducted  from  the  taxable  value 
of  a  man’s  estate,  real  and  personal.  A 
business  man  is  taxed  only  on  the  amount 
of  his  property  clear  of  all  indebtedness; 
why  shouldn’t  the  same  rule  apply  to  a 
farmer?  If  debts  are  not  deducted  in 
all  cases,  the  next  best  alternative  and 
most  equitable  plan  would  be  that  they 
should  not  be  deducted  in  any. 


when  Mr.  Armour  was  trying  to  obtain 
oil  at  low  rates  from  the  Cotton  Oil 
Trust,  he  asserted  that  his  factory  alone 
consumed  one-fifth  the  entire  product  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  or  about  3,500,000  gal¬ 
lons  a  year.  Since  this  oil  is  mixed  with 
lard  because  it  is  cheaper,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  consumers  who  are  willing  to  use 
it,  should  be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  lower 
figure  than  is  demanded  for  pure  lard,  and 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  latter  should 
gain  some  reward  for  their  honesty.  The 
manufacture  of  lard  adulterated  with  cot¬ 
ton-seed  oil  is  clearly  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  Illinois  under  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary;  but 
that  the  law  is  a  dead  letter  is  a  notor¬ 
ious  fact.  Not  only  is  more  adulterated 
lard  made  in  Chicago  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  but  the  adulteration 
practiced  there  almost  compels  manufact¬ 
urers  of  lard  in  other  places  either  to 
abandon  the  business  altogether  or  to  be 
equally  unscrupulous.  If  one  firm  alone 
uses  three  and  a  half  million  gallons  of 
oil  a  year  as  an  adulterant,  what  a  vast 
quantity  of  adulterated  lard  must,  be  on 
the  market;  yet  whoever  sees  any  offered 
for  sale  except  as  pure  lard  ?  Of  course, 
dealers  know  what  they  sell,  but  have 
not  the  consumers  a  right  to  know  wrhat 
they  purchase? 

There  are  numerous  indications  that  a 
determined  effort  will  be  made  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  on  the.  part  of 
the  oleomargarine  men  to  have  important 
modifications  made  in  the  oleomargarine 
law.  Among  other  things  they  will  try 
to  have  the  tax  reduced  from  two  to  one 
cent  per  pound ;  to  have  the  cost  of  the 
dealer’s  license  merely  nominal,  and  to 
have  the  “petty  exactions  thrown  around 
the  retail  trade”  abolished,  A  recent 
pamphlet,  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  oleo.  men  by  a  Chicago  firm,  is  filled 
with  a  rehash  of  arguments  urged  against 
the  law  before  Congress.  The  chief  ar¬ 
gument,  briefly,  is  that  the  origin  of  pro¬ 
tective  legislation  in  our  country  being 
the  apparent  need  of  nourishing  infant 
industries,  oleomargarine  rather  than 
butter  is  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Government.  The  butter  interest  is 
large,  wealthy  and  strong,  realizing  enor¬ 
mous  profits,  while  the  oleomargarine 
interest  is  so  young  and  small  that  it  is 
hardly  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  To 
protect  the  former  against  the  latter  is  to 
protect  the  strong  against  the  weak. 
Isn’t  this  a  good  specimen  of  the  impu¬ 
dence  and  falsification  which  lmvo  char¬ 
acterized  the  language  and  conduct  of 
the  coucoetors  and  handlers  of  bogus  but¬ 
ter  from  the  first?  Knowing  what  is 
coming,  farmers  should  be  prepared  be¬ 
forehand.  During  the  approaching  elec¬ 
tions  they  should  take  care  to  lot  both 
their  State  and  National  representatives 
know  their  wishes  and  opinions  on  this 
and  other  matters  of  legislation  touch¬ 
ing  their  interests,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner. 

TEMPERANCE  IN  TENNESSEE. 


On  October  1  a  recent  law  forbidding 
the  sale  of  adulterated  lurd  went  into 
force  in  Massachusetts.  A  short  time  ago 


The  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  Prohi¬ 
bition  amendment  to  the  constitution  has 
been  defeated  in  Tennessee  by  about 
15,000  majority.  It  was  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  campaign.  The  “woman  in  politics” 
was  never  busier.  The  wavering  voter 
was  pulled  this  way  and  that.  lie  was 
fed  with  free  lunch  and  cheered  with  hot 
coffee  by  the  Prohibitionists,  and  regaled 
with  beer  and  whisky  by  the  Antis.  He 
was  invited  to  prayer-meeting  on  the  one 
side,  and  offered  a  fresh  chew,  another 
“go”  and  lots  of  free  advice  by  the  other. 
It  was  a  campaign  of  beer,  badges,  whis¬ 
ky,  women,  speeches  and  sermons.  All 
took  an  active  part  except  the  genuine 
politicians,  and  those,  warned  by  the  recent 
experience  of  their  Texan  brethren,  kept 
clear  of  the  trouble.  The  country  places 
and  small  towns  were  mostly  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  but  the  large  cities  were 
all  against  it..  Chattanooga  gave  1,139, 
Nashville  3,200,  and  Memphis  0,000  ma¬ 
jor!  ty  against,  it.  Even  if  the  measure  had 
been  carried,  it  is  hardly  likely  it  could 
have  been  enforced  in  these  cities  where 
there  is  such  a  preponderance  of  public 
sentiments  against  it.  The  campaign 
clearly  indicated,  however,  that  while  the 
Prohibition  is  not.  a  majority  sentiment, 
Temperance  is.  For  sucii  a  condition  of 
morality  Local  Option  and  High  License 
seem  the  best  legislation.  By  the  former 
in  any  section  iu  which  public  sentiment  is 
strong  enough  to  insure  its  enforcement 
Prohibition  can  be  virtually  secured;  by 
the  latter  the  rum-sellers  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  tolerates  them,  can  be  made 
to  pay  for  the  evil  results  of  their  detest 
able  tratfic,  not  a  little  to  the  relief  of 
the  tax-paying  community.  Legislation 
in  this  direction  has  given  a  great  deal 


of  satisfaction  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Minnesota  and  other  States. 
The  Legislature  last  winter  by  a 
large  majority  submitted  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  therefore  fair  to  infer  that  It  lavors 
at  least  Temperance  if  not  Prohibition. 
It  should  therefore  follow  the  example  of 
the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  which  on  the 
defeat  of  the  prohibitory  amendment  in 
that  State,  promptly  passed  Local  Option 
and  High  License  laws.  By  this  means 
Prohibition  will  be  obtained  wherever  it 
is  wanted,  and  temperance  will  be  the 
gainer  elsewhere. 

♦  ♦  -  - 

FORWARD  OR  BACKWARD. 

The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  State  in  ordering  a  new 
election  for  Secretary  of  the  New  Y'ork 
State  Agricultural  Society  creates  a  dis¬ 
tinct  issue  and  thrusts  upon  the  life  mem¬ 
bers  a  responsibility  from  which  they 
should  not  shrink.  If  the  issue  lay  sim¬ 
ply  between  two  men  both  representing 
practically  the  same  policy,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  general  public  have  little 
business  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  When, 
however,  as  iu  the  present  case,  the  two 
men  represent  entirely  distinct  lines  of 
policy,  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  a 
right  to  say  which  policy  they  prefer. 
When  a  majority  of  them  believe  that 
one  policy  means  progress  and  the  other 
a  retrograde  movement  it  is  their  duty  to 
come  forward  and  work  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  right.  It  was  not  uutil  the 
present  secretary  assumed  authority  that 
any  systematic  effort  was  made  to  con¬ 
duct  a  series  of  fanners'  institutes  iu  this 
Slate.  The  former  secretary  not  only  did 
not  attempt  to  hold  them,  but  sneered  at 
the  idea.  The  present  secretary  1ms 
shown  himself  capable  of  conducting 
these  meetings,  and  by  his  energy  and 
earnestness  has  made  them  popular.  The 
late  secretary  is  not  only  entirely  without 
experience  at  such  work,  but  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  admitted  publicly  that  lie 
could  not  conduct  such  meetings  if  he 
tried  to.  At  this  point  then,  the  issue 
is  clear.  If  the  present  secretary  is  elected 
at  the  special  election  we  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  the  institutes  will  be 
continued.  If  the  late  secretary  is  re¬ 
stored  to  office  the  institute  movement 
will  be  without  a  head  and  will  tail. 
What  enterprising  farmer  in  New  York 
State  would  not  call  this  latter  result  a 
retrograde  movement?  Again  iu  the 
management  of  the  annual  fair,  the  late 
secretary  practically  closed  up  several  im¬ 
portant  departments  and  always  advo¬ 
cated  the  issue  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
liquors.  The  present  secretary  in  one 
year  has  restored  these  departments  and 
shut  the  gates  of  the  society  squarely 
against  the  beer-seller.  Who  represents 
progress  and  morality  on  this  issue  ? 
These  two  points  of  difference  will  an¬ 
swer  for  most  farmers.  They  are  sharp 
and  clear  enough  to  suit  anybody.  Wc 
repeat  that  the  life  members  of  the  New 
York  State:  Agricultural  Society  will  have 
a  chance  to  put  themselves  on  record. 
Their  duty  is  clear.  They  should  elect 
Mr.  Woodward  by  a  majority  large  enouglj 
to  settle  the  matter  for  good.  New  Yorli 
farmers  should  throw  their  influence  or 
the  right  side. 

- »♦  ♦ 

BREVITIES. 


Will  potatoes  keep  in  hags  during  the  win¬ 
ter  better  than  in  barrels? 

For  the  first  year,  the  Champion  Quince 
ripens  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Among  all  the  new  varieties  of  strawberries 
now  being  tried  at  the  R.  G.,  the  foliage  of 
the  following  is  burning  most:  Summit,  Truitt 
and  Ohio. 

Our  next  portrait  will  lie  that  of  Prof.  ,J. 
W.  Sanborn,  of  the  Missouri  Ag,  College,  at. 
Columbia.  It  is  from  u  recent  photograph 
and  the  likeness  is  thought  to  be  excellent. 

Read  what  J.  J.  M.  says  about  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  page  t!H7.  Manure  the  land  in  the  fall 
aud  plow  it  under  iu  the  spring.  It  is  a  good 
plan  as  we  believe  from  many  successful 
trials. 

On  the  18th,  19th  and  30th  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  t  he  agricultural  colleges  ana  experi¬ 
ment  stations  will  meet  at  Washington. 
They  are  to  consult,  as  to  the  beat  methods  of 
executing  the  Hatch  Bill. 

Those  who  wish  to  ascertain  by  trial  which 
are  the  best  kinds  of  grapes  that'will  succeed 
with  them  should  not  omit  the  Salem.  It  is 
probably  the  beat  of  the  Rogers’s  hybrids. 
We  have  always  regretted  that  it  does  not 
succeed  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 

We  are  having  many  calls  for  our  now 
posters.  In  many  legislative  districts  this  fall 
a  fierce  light  will  bo  made  against  temperance 
representatives,  Our  pictures  of  the  farmer 
clearing  the  fairgrounds,  uud  “Modern Goliath 
and  David”  will  help  In  repelling  these  attacks. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  them  to  those  who 
desire  to  put  them  up  on  election  day. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says 
that  he  finds  the  Victoria  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  variety  of  curraut  with  him  aud  sells 
best  at  the  cuuniug  house.  That  is  what 


Joseph  Harris  says.  It  is  an  old  variety  and 
its  excellence  is  not  appreciated.  The  berry  is 
large,  bright-red  and  the  bunches  sometimes 
six  inches  long.  The  berries  hang  on  after 
other  currants  have  dropped, 

We  can  tell  pretty  nearly  how  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  soil  is  removed  by  a  crop  of 
wheal,  or  corn.  Chemical  analysis  enables  us 
to  accurately  determine  how  much  mtrogeu, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  taken  from  the 
earth  iu  a  car-load  of  grain  or  a  ton  of  milk. 
This  docs  not  hold  of  all  crops.  Suppose  the 
honey  crop  to  reach  50,000  tons,  as  it  some¬ 
times  does.  Who  can  tell  how  much  poorer 
the  earth  is  after  it  is  token  ? 

llow  best,  to  keep  potatoes;  how  best  to 
preventseed  potatoes  from  sprouting,  are  mat¬ 
ters  we  propose  to  discuss  in  n  few  weeks. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  sprouted  tubers  are 
not.  so  good  for  seed  as  those  which  have  not 
sprouted.  We  say  that  a  potato  is  merely  a 
swolleu,  underground  stern.  Suppose  we 
make  cuttings  of  the  stems  of  any  plants  that 
“strike”  freely  and  rub  oil’  the  first  shoots, 
what  will  bo  the  effect  upon  the  cuttings? 

Many  Western  farmers  will  appreciate 
Prof.  Morrow’s  remarks  regarding  two  much 
needed  implements.  A  husking  machine  is 
now  on  trial  which  promises  good  results,  A 
machine  that  would  cut  and  bundle  stalks 
would  have  an  enormous  sale.  Several  in¬ 
ventors  are  studying  into  the  matter,  but  they 
can  hardly  see  light  yet.  Such  a  machine 
must  of  necessity  be  stronger  than  a  reaper 
for  wheat,  aud  COlWuquently  heavier.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  have  to  run  liko  a  header  with 
the  horses  in  the  rear. 

TROUGH  we  test  every  year  many  novelties 
iu  the  way  of  small  fruits,  it  is  seldom  that  wo 
can  praise  one  heartily  as  being  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  better  kuown  varieties.  The 
Hayes  (F.  B.)  Grape  was  received  from  tho 
late  John  B.  Moore  in  the  fall  of  1S84.  It 
fruits  this  season  for  the  first,  am)  is  one 
of  tho  very  few  kinds  which  did  not  suiter 
from  rot.  It  is  a  white  grape,  sweet,  juicy 
and  few-seeded.  The  pulp  is  tender,  the  skin 
firm  as  that  of  the  Niagara.  It  is  nearly  as 
early  as  Moore’s  Early  in  ripening. 

Many  feeders  of  cut  cornstalks  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  conclusions  given  by  A.  T.  T.  page 
087.  In  the  elaborate  experiments  conducted 
bv  Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  thul  the  cut  stalks  were 
ground  and  shredded  because  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  when  cut  into  common  inch-lengths 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  pieces  always  made  the 
niouths  of  cattle  sore.  There  is  a  cutter  much 
in  use  that  cuts  and  shreds  the  stulk  at  one 
stroke.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  pieces  of  hard 
com  stalks  with  sharp  edges  would  be  a  very 
unprofitable  feed. 

During  the  past  week  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has 
been  jubilant  over  a  grand  harvest  jubilee 
festival  held  in  its  magnificent  Corn  Balace. 
This  consists  of  a  wooden  framework  covered 
with  corn  iu  all  forms  and  other  agricultural 
products.  It  is  “00  by  loo  feet  in  area  and  90 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  beautifully 
decorated  with  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  of  the  region.  With  a 
population  that  lias  increased  from  7,50(1  to 
80,000  within  the  last  six  years,  a  tributary 
country  among  the  richest  In  the  Union,  a 
large  cattle  and  hog  packing  business  growing 
rapidly,  four  lines  of  ruilrouds  centering  there, 
Sioux  City'  bus  good  reason  to  be  jubilant. 

Eggs  are  a  good  property  now.  We  can 
sell  all  our  fresh-laid  eggs  either  in  Paterson 
or  New  York  at  35  cents  per  dozen.  Most  of 
tho  old  hens  have  stopped  laying,  while  the 
young  hens  have  hardly  begun  Prices  will 
be  good  until  February,  and  those  who  breed 
laying  hens  with  care  will  bewail  repaid.  The 
New  York  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
limed  and  ice-house  eggs.  These  stdl  at  10  to 
18  for  35  cents.  Most  Buyers  seem  to  prefer 
the  limed  eggs.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  such  eggs  are  always  very  elcau  and 
bright.  Them  is  a  little  feeling,  too,  against 
Ice-house  eggs  as  many  of  them  are  apt  to  bo 
musty.  Many  city  housewives,  ut  this  season, 
boy  eggs  m  quantity,  often  buying  a  box  ol’ 
35  dozen  and  dividing  with  friends.  Rich 
cakes,  that  seem  to  improve  with  ago,  can  bo 
made  in  quantity  now. 

Commissioner  Colman  says  reports  from 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  Rio  Grande,  New 
Jersey,  continue  favorable  as  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  muking  sugar  from  sorghum.  As  tho 
work  cont  inues  tho  sugar  improves,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  a  genuine  success  has  been 
achieved.  From  numerous  inquiries  sent  to 
tho  Commissioner  with  regard  to  details  of 
the  process,  cost  of  machinery,  etc.,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  there  will  be  quite  a  sorghum  sugar 
boom  n&xt  year.  There  are,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  skeptics  yet.  who,  while 
not  doubting  that  sugar  can  be  successfully 
made  from  sorghum,  do  not  believe  it  can  bo 
made  profitably.  A  full,  straightforward  ac¬ 
count  of  the  entire  process  together  with  tho 
outlay  and  income  from  the  business  in  Kan¬ 
sas  and  New  Jersey  will  be  needed  to  convince 
these  doubters.  Reports  received  this  morn¬ 
ing  say  that  113  pounds  Of  sugar  and  15  gal¬ 
lons  ol  sirup  have  been  obtuiued  per  ton  of 
cane,  while  the  seed  from  a  ton  Is  worth  50  cents. 

We  learn  from  Professor  J.  W.  Sanborn, 
Secretary,  that  the  fifth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock  Show  Association 
will  lie  held  from  October  37  to  November  3 
inclusive.  It  is  expected  Mint  this  will  be  tho 
best  show  ever  held  by  the  association.  Some 
radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  premium  list  of  fat  stock  shows,  and  a 
liberal  list  of  premiums  for  poultry  has  been 
added.  The  Consolidated  Cattle  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  Kansas  City  during  the 
show,  on  October  SI  and  November  I.  It  has 
forwarded  an  invitation  to  every  known  or¬ 
ganization  of  cattle  growers  in"  the  United 
Stales  to  send  delegates  to  participate  in  the 
convention.  Not  only  will  the  all  important 
question  of  extirpating  contagious  diseases 
receive  full  attention,  but  other  topics,  such 
as  more  economical  methods  of  feeding,  roar¬ 
ing,  transporting  and  marketing  stock,  will  bo 
exhaustively  discussed.  The  location^  of  this 
show  is  excellent;  its  managers  are  able  and 
energetic,  aud  it  deserves  the  briliiuut  success 
which  the  Rural  predicts  for  it. 
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FEEDING  SUBSTANCES  AND  FEEDING 
RATIONS.— NO.  IV. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

Points  for  consideration;  fertilizers  from 

feed;  a  valuable  table;  sellers  and  buyers; 

ill  effects  of  too  much  nitrogenous  food ; 

well-balanced  ration;  one  cause  of  hog 

cholera. 

Feeding  for  fat  is  a  very  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  farmer,  who  is  forced  to  dispose  of 
a  portion  of  bis  crops  in  this  manner  as  well 
as  of  a  certain  number  of  his  live  stock.  How 
to  fatten  these  auimuls  in  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  manner,  and  how  to  use  his  feeding  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  best  advantage  are  obviously 
important  considerations;  for  from  what 
has  been  previously  said  in  this  regard,  feed¬ 
ing  for  fat  is,  to  some  extent,  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  animals  unless  such  food  is 
chosen  as  will  fatten  healthfully,  and  is  well- 
balanced  in  respect  to  its  complete  nutritive 
elements,  and  is  easily  digestible.  Moreover, 
profit  is  to  be  considered,  aud  the  money  value 
of  the  foods  is  a  large  element  in  the  profit  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  use,  for  if  any  fattening 
substance  costs  more  than  the  fat.  it  produces 
comes  to  there  is  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit;  so 
that  there  are  to  be  considered,  1st,  the  fatten¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  food;  '3d,  its  healthfulness, 
and,  3d,  its  money  value  in  the  market;  and 
the  food  chosen  must  contaiu  a  large  quantity 
of  fattening  material,  which  is  digestible  and 
properly  mixed  with  other  nutriment,  so  as  to 
supply  all  vital  functions  and  be  cheap;  too 
cheap  to  be  sold,  or  cheap  enough  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  used  for  feeding. 

One  other  Important  matter  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  this  present  consideration  is  that 
farmers  are  always  desirous— and  reasonably 
so — of  procuring  or  using  such  feeding  sub¬ 
stances  as  will  make  cheap  fat  and  yet  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  other  mutters  which 
are  not  needed  by  the  fattening  animal,  aud 
which  are  excreted  in  the  manure,  adding 
considerably  to  its  value  and  aiding  very 
much  in  improving  the  soil;  this  point  is  one 
that  has  attracted  the  notice  aud  attention  of 
many  of  the  most  careful  and  skillful  agricul¬ 
tural  students,  and  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  farmer.  It,  however,  opens  up  such  an 
intricate  subject  for  consideration  that  it  can 
only  la*  mentioned  here  aud  will  be  fully  con¬ 
sidered  hereafter. 

There  is  a  very  large  choice  of  fattening 
substances  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer.  The 
following  list  contains  the  most  available  of 
them,  as  regards  their  contents  of  fat  and 
their  money  values.  Money  value  and  feed¬ 
ing  value  often  vary  considerably,  and  some 
most  useful  foods  can  l»e  purchased  more 
cheaply  than  others  cun  bo  grown,  and  profit 
is  thus  made  by  selling  the  more  valuable 
farm  products  aud  buying  waste-  materials  or 
the  by-products  of  various  manufactures  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding.  Hence  the  feeding 
aud  money  values  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  compared. 


COMPOSITION  OK  FATTENING  SUBSTANCES. 
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20.12 

0.85 

Reil  ('lover  itiefnre  head) . 

7.08 

46.1*. 

24.50 

0.1*1 

Do  (after  bloom i . 

4.20 

45.04 

16. 58 

0.70 

K’y  Blue  Grass  (pasture) . 

4,  SI 

57.08 

0.43 

0.68 

GRAINS 

Oats . 

ti.U 

55.7 

12.0 

0.08 

Corn . 

6.5 

62.1 

III  0 

1.10 

Peas . 

•2.0 

52.5 

22. 4 

1.44 

Kpurry  seeds . 

11.0 

53.7 

18.0 

1.01 

Sunflower  seeds . 

28  6 

23  0 

13.0 

1.59 

Acorns,  fresh . 

2.2 

34.0 

27 

0.43 

Ohestnuls.  fresh . 

l.S 

41.3 

1  3 

0.52 

Beechnuts  “  . 

17.0 

80  8 

3  9 

0.66 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS. 

Wheat  bran,  coarse . 

3.5 

59.1 

12.11 

1.01 

Hue k wheat  bruit. . 

1.4 

46.4 

72.20 

17  1 
10.18 

1.15 

1.2(1 

Hominy  waste . 

7.6 

Corn  brim,..  .  . 

4  0 

61.2 

8.0 

0  02 

Kiev  meal, . .  . 

n  -t 

47  « 
2K.3 

10.9 

18.2 

1. 16 
l.OS 

Beechnut  cake  (pressed) . 

H  8 

Balm  nut  Cuke  l>o  . 

14. S 

*1  0 

13.0 

161 

Do  extracted . 

:]  :* 

13.5 

18,5 

1.4-1 

Linseed  oil  meal  (pressed I . 

11.6 

31  5 

32  1 

1.80 

Do  (extracted) . 

13 

Si. 7 

83.2 

1,66 

Cotton  seed  meal . 

18.0 

24.1 

41.5 

2,30 

Do  (Whole) . 

6.1 

20.5 

23.6 

1.14 

Fish  scrap . 

U.5 

40.6 

2.30 

These  figures  should  bo  well  studied  as  a 
basis  for  considering  the  most  economical  uses 
of  the  substances  mentioned. 

It  is  seen  that  of  the  various  pasture  plauts 
Red  Clover,  when  growing,  is  worth  for  fat¬ 
tening  purposes  more  thau  any  other,  aud 
Sweet  Verual  Grass  is  worth  more  thun  Tim¬ 
othy.  Italian  Rye  Grass  is  also  very  valuable 
for  this  use,  hence  in  choosing  grasses  for  pas¬ 
turing  these  three  varieties  with  Red  Clover 
would  be  the  most  valuable;  aud  so  in  respect 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  substances  mentioned,  the 


choice  would  rest,  first,  upon  the  fattening 
quality,  and,  next,  upon  the  market  price  as 
compared  with  the  feeding  value,  and  if  the 
former  should  be  found  considerably  lower 
than  the  latter  it  would  become  a  question  if 
the  substance  should  not  he  preferred 'before 
some  richer  but  more  costly  one.  Dealers  in 
the  manufactured  products,  however,  study 
their  business  as  closely  as,  indeed  much  more 
closely  than  farmers  do  as  a  rule,  and  are 
rarely  found  selling  their  goods  for  less  than 
the  full  feeding  value.  The  writer  was  the 
first,  or  one  of  the  first,  farmers  to  use  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  feeding  anil  bought  the  first  ton 
of  it  he  used  for  $18.  Its  value  soon  became 
known  to  the  oil  -  mill  men  and  the 
price  rapidly  rose  to  $40  per  ton,  at 
which  price  it  was  not  so  cheap  a 
food  ub  corn  at  50  cents  a  bushel  or  wheat  bran 
at  $12  per  ton;  hence  cotton-seed  meal  was 
abandoned  for  other  and  cheaper  substances. 
The  desire  of  sellers  of  valuable  products  to 
get  all  they  can  for  their  goods  leads  them  to 
fix  their  prices  as  high  as  possible,  and  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  too  high  to  give  the  farmers  a 
profit  on  the  use  of  foods.  This  is  to  lie  looked 
after  shrewdly  by  the  purchasers.  Of  late 
years  the  oil  from  various  seeds  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  or  dissolved  by  solution  with  benzine, 
aud  some  samples  of  the  meal  examined  have 
been  entirely  free  from  fat.  Their  value  then 
depends  wholly  upon  the  starch  anil  mucilage 
and  the  albuminoids,  and  as  these  do  not 
make  fat  directly,  aud  have  to  go  through  a 
digestive  process  to  be  changed  into  fat,  the 
value  of  these  extracted  meals  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  pressed  ones. 

The  change  of  albuminoids  into  fat  in  the 
process  of  assimilation  in  the  animal  has  been 
al  ready  mentioned.  Those  snbstances  undergo 
a  total  breaking  up  of  their  elements,  the  ni¬ 
trogen  being  discharged  ns  urea  through  the 
kidneys,  and  the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen  forming  new  compounds.  Vegetable  al 
bumeu  contains  the  following  elements,  viz: 

Carbon  .  .  ,53.5  per  cent. 

Hydrogen  .  .  7.2  “  “ 

Oxygen  .  .  .  21.fi  “  “ 

Sulphur  ...  1.2  “  “ 

Nitrogen  .  .  .  lfi.5  “  “ 

100.00 

In  feeding  10  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
which  is  an  ordinary  allowance  for  a  mature 
fattening  steer,  more  than  four  pounds  of  al¬ 
buminoids  containing  more  than  11  ounces  of 
nitrogen  are  gi veu.  V ery  little  of  this  nitrogen 
is  used  up  in  the  animal  because  it  is  making 
fat  aud  not  flesh.  Consequently  the  larger  port 
of  the  nitrogen  must  pass  off  through  the  kid¬ 
neys  in  the  form  of  urea,  and  as  this  substance 
consists  of  4li.7  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  a  very 
large  quantity  of  it  must  pass  off  through  the 
kidueys,  usually  more  than  can  bo  disposed  of 
healthfully,  aud  some  of  it  remains  in  the 
blood  as  an  impurity  and  a  source  of  disease. 
It  is  this  fact  which  explains  the  frequent  in¬ 
jurious  results  which  occur  from  using  such 
highly  albuminous  food  as  cottou-seed  meal  iu 
large  quantities  to  full-grown  animals,  or  in 
excess  of  their  needs  to  youug  aud  growing 
animals.  It  also  explains  why  a  young  ani¬ 
mal  forced  to  early  maturity  anil  great 
weight  by  the  richest  feeiliug  aud  making 
flesh  fast  can  healthfully  dispose  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  albuminous  food  thau  fully  grow  n 
animals. 

A  certain  quantity  of  albuminous  food  is 
indispensable  to  the  health  of  every  animal, 
even  when  it  is  fattening.  Fat  is  formed  of 
the  fats  iu  the  food  first;  then  of  the  starch, 
sugar  and  gum;  and,  finally,  in  the  absence 
of  these',  of  the  albuminoids.  Animals  fed 
wholly  upon  fat  or  sugar  and  starch,  become 
emaciated,  and  so  perish  iu  three  or  four 
weeks,  or  the  system  becomes  charged  with  an 
excess  of  carbon,  and  fever  is  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  it  in  the  body.  This  fact 
will  very  soon  be  illustrated  by  the  prevalence 
of  various  febrile  diseases  which  occur  at  this 
season,  when  fattening  animals  die  off  so  nu¬ 
merously  for  want  of  well  apportioned  foo^ 
and  an  excess  of  carbonaceous  matters.  Hence, 
feeders  of  swine  and  cattle  should  exercise 
caution  in  this  respect  aud  provide  some  other 
food  with  the  corn  which  does  uot  supply  a 
sufficiency  of  the  albuminoids.  That  this  is 
necessary  is  shown  when  the  following  figures 
are  compared: 

Albuminoids.  Carbohydrates. 

Healthful  ratio  of 

nutriment . . . 1  QU 

Nutritive  ratio  of  coru.l  8>a' 

“  “  acorns.... I  18'4 

“  “  chestnuts.  1  11 

It  is  seen  that  corn  contains  an  excess  of  over 
50  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates  ;ehest  nuts  of  more 
than  100  per  cent,  and  acorns  of  over  350  per 
cent.  This  excess  of  corn  is  not  really  injuri¬ 
ous  to  swine  if  they  have  been  fed  upon  clover 
pasture  previously  to  being  put  up  for  fatten¬ 
ing,  aud  are  iu  perfectly  good  health.  Long- 
continued  corn  feeding,  however,  must  cer¬ 
tainly  result  in  disease.  As  regards  the  acorns 
aud  chestnuts,  the  case  is  exceedingly  plain. 
In  the  South  it  is  a  custom  to  feed  hogs  upon 


the  mast  which  consists  principally  of  acorns. 
Hog  cholera  is  even  more  distinctive  there 
than  anywhere  else,  and  has  for  a  few  years 
past  prevailed  so  violently  tbat  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pression  commonly  heard  there,  “not  enough 
are  left  for  seed.”  The  cause  is  clearly  appar¬ 
ent;  the  enormous  excess  of  carbonaceous 
food,  much  of  it  indigestible,  eaten  during  an 
extended  period  produces  a  disease  which  be¬ 
comes  epizootic  because  the  conditions  are 
widely  prevalent.  And  yet  this  wild  feeding 
in  the  forests  has  been  declared  by  some  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  hastily  overlooked  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  facts,  to  be  the  most  healthful, 
and  the  prevalent  disease  therefore  a  matter 
for  some  other  and  entirely  different  explana¬ 
tion. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to 
Diiain, — Pamphlet  from  Jackson  Bros.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  proprietors  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Dram  Tile  Works. — We  have  frequently  called 
attention  to  this  pamphlet.  It  is  the  most 
concise  and  forcible  augumont  in  favor  of  tile 
drainage  that  we  know  of.  As  we  have  be¬ 
fore  stated,  it  gives  iu  14  pages  more  real  rea¬ 
sons  why  farmers  should  use  tiles  than  a 
book  which  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  several 
agricultural  colleges.  It  is  needless  for  us  to 
speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  tile  drainage 
when  this  pamphlet  can  be  so  easily  secured. 
There  are  also  reasons  why  round  tiles  are 
superior  to  other  forms.  The  round  tiles  are 
strongest,  are  less  sprung  iu  drying  and  burn¬ 
ing,  the  only  kiud  well  adapted  to  the  use  of 
collars  on  the  joints;  they  present  a  better 
water-course  and  sediment  is  less  liable  to 
form  in  them.  We  have  examined  tiles  made 
by  J ackson  Bros. ,  and  find  them  of  the  very 
best  quality.  The  drainage  tools  are  also  first- 
class.  Those  who  deal  with  this  well-estab¬ 
lished  house  will  obtain  full  satisfaction. 

Knabe  Pianos. — Price  list  from  Win, 
Kuabe  &  Co.,  Baltimore, Md.,  and  New  York. 
Wherever  the  Knabe  pianos  have  been  intro 
duced,  their  excellence  has  been  fairly  estab¬ 
lished.  They  are  highly  prized  in  the  parlor 
or  school-room.  This  is  distinctly  an  Ameri¬ 
can  piuno.  W m.  Knabe  &  Co.  began  business 
50  years  ago  in  Baltimore.  Since  then  they 
have  worked  up  an  enormous  business,  all  due 
to  energy  and  enterprise  in  striving  for  the 
highest  and  best  iu  the  art. 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States.— This 
pamphlet  of  240  pages  is  sent  out  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  prepared 
by  Richard  J.  Hinton.  It  gives  a  general 
history  of  irrigation,  its  advantages  aud  pos¬ 
sibilities,  laws  regulating  it  and  much  other 
interesting  matter.  All  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject,  which  promises  to  be  of  in¬ 
creased  importance  in  the  future,  should  read 
this  pamphlet. 


Woman’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


A  SERENADE. 

Tuk  stars  are  bright  in  heaven,  my  love, 

The  flow’ra  bloom  o’er  the  lea; 

But  sweets  below,  ami  lights  above 
Are  dim,  uro  faint,  to  thee. 

For  Lf  the  flowers  forgot  to  bloom. 

And  darkness  veiled  the  skies, 

To  ms  your  breath  would  be  perfume— 

My  light  would  be  your  eyes. 

DORA  HARVEY 

-  ■  <*»• 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  scientific  friend  tells  us  of  his  moth¬ 
proof  wardrobe,  with  whichhe  defiesall  man¬ 
ner  of  insects  injurious  to  clothing.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  wardrobe  was  unpainted,  and 
therefore  absorbent.  It  was  varnished  over 
with  a  thin  shellac  varnish,  containing  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  camphor.  This  impregnates  the  closet 
with  camphor,  effectually  keeping  insects 
away,  without  the  trouble  or  inconvenience 
of  using  lumps  of  the  gum.  The  same  prepa¬ 
ration  may  be  applied  to  the  interior  of 
trunks  used  for  packing  away  cloth iug,  es¬ 
pecially  in  places  where  insects  abound.  The 
varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  white  gum  shel¬ 
lac  iu  alcohol — about  two  ounces  of  the  gum 
to  lfi  ouuees  of  spirit.  To  this  add  sufficient 
camphor  dissolved  iu  alcohol  to  give  a  strong 
odor. 

*  *  * 

Nothing  makes  life  so  pleasant  as  the 
small  change  of  courtesy;  small  attentions 
that  cost  little,  hut  may  mean  much.  There 
are  letters,  for  example.  Some  of  us  cannot 
afford  any  extensive  correspondence ;  postage 
aud  paper  must  be  considered  with  a  narrow 
iucome.  But  a  few  words  of  sympathy  to 
one  iu  trouble;  congratulations  to  a  happy 
one — they  give  so  much  pleasure  at  a  small 
cost.  Or  a  stray  letter  of  friendly’import  toja 


lonely  one  among  strangers — why,  it  is  an 
event  to  be  remembered. 

*  *  * 

Sydney  Smith  says  that  a  good  many 
people  are  willing  to  act  the  good  Samaritan, 
minus  the  oil  and  twopence.  But  doubtless 
that  unfortunate  wayfarer  who  fell  among 
thieves  thought  quite  as  much  of  the  kindly 
sympathy  displayed  by  the  Samaritan  as  he 
did  of  the  material  benefits.  And  kindly 
speech  comes  under  the  head  courtesy’s 
small  change.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
known  as  the  woman  who  always  has  a  pleas¬ 
ant  word  for  everybody. 

*  *  * 

All  the  writers  about  women’s  employments 
agree  on  one  point;  one  prevailing  fault  that 
we  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty  of,  and  that  is 
want  of  thoroughness.  It  is  strange,  too,  for 
as  a  rale  women  give  more  care  to  details  than 
men;  but  it  is  doubtless  the  legitimate  out¬ 
come  of  the  old  idea  that  we  are  only  to  take 
up  an  avocation  until  we  marry.  However, 
this  objection  to  our  work  is  gradually  pass¬ 
ing  away;  there  is  really  no  reason  why  our 
work  should  not  be  as  valuable  as  that  of 
men,  without  our  becoming  unfeminine. 

*  *  * 

Blakely  Hall,  in  a  much -quoted  letter,  speaks 
of  the  charm  of  a  graceful  and  womanly  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  true  he  regards  it  in  a  thoroughly 
masculine  manner,  chiefly  as  an  aid  to  secur¬ 
ing  a  husband,  but  his  observations  are  very 
much  to  the  point.  How  often  we  see  a  really 
pretty  girl  who  looses  much  of  her  charm 
through  a  brusque  manner  or  a  harsh  voice; 
through  lack  of  tact  or  want  of  sympathy! 
On  the  other  hand,  graceful  manner,  pleasant 
speech  and  gay,  good-nature  will  often  turn  a 
negatively  plain  girl  into  a  positively  pretty 
one.  And  she  is  very  apt  to  improve  with 
age,  like  good  wine.  We  cau’t  all  be  pretty, 
but  these  other  charms  are  surely  within  our 
reach,  always  remembering  that  a  sunny 
temper  and  a  disposition  to  laugh  at  fate  are 
chief  among  them. 

A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  CULTURE. 


ALICE  BROWN. 

The  wild  rose  is  beautiful  and  fleeting.  The 
gardener  has  developed  a  cultivated  rose  more 
beautiful  and  giving  its  flowers  throughout 
the  year. 

A  good  heart  is  a  source  of  blessing  though 
uncultured.  Culture  takes  the  fresh  natural 
beauty  of  a  good  heart  and  adds  to  it  the 
power  to  share  the  riches  and  fragrance  of 
a  hundred  other  lives,  and  its  beauty  becomes 
perennial.  Some  one  has  said  a  cultured  man 
is  one  who  continually  exercises  a  firmly  no¬ 
ble  choice  between  the  larger  truth  and  the 
lesser,  between  that  which  is  perfectly  just 
and  that  which  falls  a  little  short  of  justice. 

Such  culture  as  this  no  one  can  be  excluded 
from,  for  it  comes  from  within  the  man,  not 
from  circumstances  without. 

Learning  in  itself  does  not  make  a  man  cul¬ 
tured.  We  read  of  rude,  uucouth  Icelanders 
who  read  Latin  and  Greek  with  ease,  and 
follow  learning  with  a  keen  pleasure  In  their 
lonely  Winters,  but  they  do  not  even  strive 
for  the  larger  thing  we  know  as  culture. 

Culture,  this  firmly  noble  choice,  to  be 
reached  must  be  applied  to  all  the  details  of 
life.  The  members  of  a  cultured  family  will 
choose  the  best  language  at  their  command  to 
express  their  thoughts  among  themselves,  as 
much  as  though  in  the  presence  of  learned 
strangers.  If  kindness  or  displeasure,  ap¬ 
probation  or  ceusure  are  expressed,  it  will  be 
in  well  weighed  words  that  carry  the  full 
measure  of  moauing  intended,  no  more  and 
no  less.  One  word  is  not  enough  to  express 
every  degroe  of  approbation,  neither  “  lovely” 
nor  any  similar  expression  is  compelled  to 
stand  for  every  shade  of  approval.  “  Horrid” 
“Dreadful"  and  “Terrible,”  are  used  when 
truth  demands  their  use.  But  culture  goes 
beyond  words.  The  choice  between  larger 
truth  and  lesser,  extends  to  the  mind  shutting 
out  unjust,  idle,  and  in  jurious  thoughts;  there 
can  be  no  real  culture  except  such  as  comes 
from  the  mind  and  heart,  and  the  thought  of 
silent  hours  must  be  chosen  nobly  or  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  action  cannot  bo  noble. 

There  will  be  a  selection  made  to  secure  the 
larger  good  iu  lx>oks,  in  companions,  in  social 
forms,  and  even  iu  dress  and  the  furnishing  of 
the  homo,  constant  choice  of  the  fitting  aud 
the  harmonious,  will  show  the  culture  of  the 
family. 

There  is  in  such  a  culture  as  this  an  ennob¬ 
ling  power.  Truth  is  its  foundation  and 
though  it  may  be  expressed  in  many  trivial 
ways,  even  these,  like  a  sweet,  sound  nut,  con¬ 
tain  the  germ  of  greater  things. 

-  ♦«» 

THE  DUTY  OF  HAPPINESS. 

SELMA  GLARE. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  written  an  essay  on 
this  subject,  which  is  a  broad  one,  and  if 
looked  at  in  the  right  light,  is  quite  as  import- 


ant  a  duty  as  any  which  we  owe  to  our  fel¬ 
low-man,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  our 
own  household.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  do 
not  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life  only,  as  that 
we  resolutely  refuse  to  look  on  any  but  the 
dark  side.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  most 
of  the  unhappy  people  are  those  who  have  not 
a  single  real  grievance.  I  can  hardly  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  husband  whose  worst  trouble  is 
the  fact  that  his  matutinal  cup  of  coffee  is  a 
poor  one  and  who  on  that,  account  chooses  to 
embitter  the  life  of  his  family.  The  chances 
are,  too,  that,  it  is  only  an  imaginary  griev- 
auee,  aud  that  it  is  really  very  fair  coffee. 

There  is  an  old  Italian  proverb,  “If  all  can 
not  live  on  the  Piazza,  everyone  may  feel  the 
sun.”  You  may,  but  you  will  not  if  you  shut 
yourself  iu  a  darkened  room  and  refuse  to  let 
it  shine  on  you.  Epictetus,  the  Roman  Stoic 
Philosopher  says,  “If  a  man  is  unhappy,  re- 
member  that  his  unhappiness  is  his  own  fault; 
for  God  has  made  all  men  to  be  happy.” 
And  agaiu,  “Seek  not  that  things  which  hap¬ 
pen  should  happen  as  you  wish;  but  wish  the 
things  which  happen  to  be  as  they  are,  and  you 
will  have  a  tranquil  flow  of  life.”  Elsewhere 
he  says,  “I  am  always  content  with  that 
which  happeus,  for  I  think  that  what  God 
chooses  is  better  than  what  I  choose.”  Mar¬ 
velously  Christ-like,  this  doctrine  of  the  old 
heathen,  and  like  the  shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plains  who  wished  only  for  such  weather  as 
would  please  his  God. 

It  is  this  rebellious  Jongiug  to  be  happy  in 
our  own  way,  instead  of  God’s  way,  that 
causes  much  of  our  unhappiness,  it  is  also 
the  little  clouds,  rather  than  the  great  storms, 
which  most  effectually  and  perpetually  over¬ 
shadow  our  daily  sunshine.  It  is  truly  the 
“little  things”  that  make  up  the  sum  of  hu- 
mau  woe  or  bliss.  You  can  cultivate  a  cheer¬ 
ful  temper,  just  as  you  can  yield  to  aud  en¬ 
courage  one  naturally  querulous,  and  you  will 
be  none  the  less  happy,  while  others  will  be 
more  so,  if  you  learn  to  smile  though  the 
heart  be  breaking.  This  “duty  of  haopiness,” 
is  one  of  the  strongest  duties  of  parents.  A 
dismal  home  life,  where  a  perpetual  Scotch 
mist  of  nagging  aud  peevishness,  and  ill- 
temper  is  falling,  is  the  worst  possible  atmos¬ 
phere  for  a  child.  Feed  your  children  on 
bread  and  cheese  if  necessary,  but  do  uot  let 
the  smiles  and  kisses  that  will  sweeten  the 
homely  fair  be  lacking.  ‘‘Most  men,”  says 
La  Bruycre,  “spend  most  of  their  lives  in 
making  the  rest  miserable.”  Hard  on  both 
sides,  for  a  rightly-constituted  mind  finds  its 
best  bappiuess  in  that  of  others. 

Borrowing  trouble  is  another  greut  source 
of  unhappiness  in  the  lives  of  many  who  can¬ 
not  be  bi  ought  to  believe  that  “Sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

Trouble  must  undoubtedly  come,  but  re¬ 
member  “that  this  is  not  a  misfortune,  but  to 
bear  it  nobly,  is  good  fortune.” 

To  quote  Epictetus,  again,  who,  though 
only  a  poor  slave,  seems  to  have  bad  a  Mark 
Tapley-like  disposition,  “1  must  die,  but  must 
I  then  die  sorrowing?  I  must  be  put  in 
chains.  Must  I  then  also  lament?  I  must  go 
into  exile.  Can  I  be  prevented  from  going 
with  cheerfulness  and  contentment?  But  I 
will  put  you  in  prison.  Man,  what  are  you 
saying.  You  can  put  my  body  iu  prison,  but 
my  miud  not  even  Zeus  himself  can  over¬ 
power.” 

Our  greatest  afflictions  are  ofteu  only  bless¬ 
ings  in  disguise,  while  the  auticipation  of 
them  is  a  real  evil.  But  whether  or  uot  they 
prove  to  be  blessings  depends  upon  the  way 
we  bear  them.  I  have  in  mind  two  ladies, 
both  widowed.  One  lost  her  husband  after 
many  years  of  what  might  have  been  a  happy 
married  life.  She  wears  a  sad,  gloomy  face 
and  tells  you  with  a  hard,  cold,  whining 
voice,  that  she  has  uothiug  left  in  life,  and 
does  not  see  that  it  is  her  own  intense  selfish¬ 
ness  because  she  cauuot  enter  into  the  joys 
and  griefs  of  others,  that  prevents  her  from 
finding  any  pleasure  in  life.  Mutual  friends, 
who  have  known  her  for  many  years,  tell  me 
that  when  her  husband  was  alive  she  was  just 
as  unhappy  and  embittered  the  days  of  one  of 
the  host  of  men  by  her  fault-finding  disposi¬ 
tion, 

The  sweet,  peaceful  face  of  the  Other,  whose 
great  sorrow  came  upon  her  early  in  life  and 
under  peculiarly  distressing  circumstances, 
tells  you  at  once  how  differently  she  has  borne 
that  sorrow. 

Lubbock  deplores  the  fact  that  people  allow 
themsel  ves  to  be  so  m uc h  disturbed  and  d  istraet- 
ed  by  family  disputes.  He  says:  “One  ought 
not  to  suffer  from  being  found  fault  with,  for  if 
our  condemnation  is  just,  itshoidd  be  welcome 
as  a  warning;  if  it  is  undeserved,  why  allow  it 
to  distress  us?”  Now,  1  call  that  very  good 
philosophy,  but  about  the  hardest  to  put  into 
practice  that  I  can  imagine.  The  first  part  is 
easy  enough,  for  he  who  lias  not  learned  to 
take  gratefully  a  merited  reproof,  when  given 
kindly,  has  much  to  learn  before  he  can  at¬ 
tain  a  really  happy  disposition;  but  to  bear  I 


undeserved  recriminations  cheerfully  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  I  question  whether  one’s 
duty  calls  them  to  take  too  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing.  A  friend  or  relative  who  is  in  the 
daily  habit  of  bestowing  such  little  marks  of 
friendship  or  kinship  will  seldom  lie  so  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  meekness  with  which  you  take  the 
fault-finding  as  to  forbear  on  that  account, 
but  will  ofteu  rather  be  incited  by  your  meek¬ 
ness  to  fresh  efforts.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  case  where  turning  t  he  other  cheek 
also  is  not  required.  I  have  seen  wives  whose 
very  life  seemed  to  be  crushed  out.  of  them  by 
the  incessant,  never-ending  reproofs  of  their 
husbands,  who  were  not  at  all  ill-intentioned 
men,  but  who  had  allowed  themselves,  and 
been  permitted  by  their  meek  consorts  to  fall 
into  that  habit. 

Cultivate  happiness  by  looking  around  to  see 
how  much  you  have  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  if  you  but  look  at  them 
rightly  how  many  blessings  are  yours.  Did 
you  ever  pass  a  cripple,  or  a  poor  deformed 
person  in  the  street  without  great  thankful¬ 
ness  that  even  though  you  might  be  no  great 
beauty,  you  possessed  all  your  members  and 
features,  and  the  use  of  all  your  senses?  Our 
everyday  blessings  you  may  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  as  trifles,  but  “trifles  make 
perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.” 

“To  watch  the  corn  grow,  or  the  blossoms 
set;  to  draw  hard  breath  over  the  plowshare 
or  spade;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  pray, 
these,”  says  Knskin,  “are  the  things  that  make 
men  happy.” 


WOMAN’S  WORK. 


J.  H.  G. 

Why  are  not  women  paid  as  well  for  the 
same  work  as  men?  The  fuct  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  being  asked  and  discussed  is  a  health¬ 
ful  sign.  Investigation  aud  discussion  will 
undoubtedly  reveal  the  cause  and  suggest  the 
remedy.  The  chief  reason  would  seem  to  be 
the  surplus  of  females  who  are  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  within  certain  lines— the  remedy,  a 
change  iu  our  educational  system  whereby 
woman  may  receive  practical  instruction  in 
special  lines  and  avoid  the  intense  competi¬ 
tion  which  prevails  in  ordinary  employments. 

Great  changes  in  the  character  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  woman  and  compensation  therefor, 
have  been  brought  about  during  the  last  de¬ 
cade,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  evolutionary' 
period  has  just  commenced.  The  world  is 
divided  as  it  always  has  beeu  into  two  classes; 
the  busy'  and  the  idle — persons  conscious  of 
having  a  mission  and  who  are  striving  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  fulfil  it.  and  the  unoccupied,  the 
anxious  and  the  aimless.  The  majority  of 
the  latter  class  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come,  woman.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this.  A  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  life  is  continuous,  while  the  life 
of  the  average  woman  is  full  of  uncertainty — 
an  uncertainty  uaturai  and  justified  by  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  natural  aud  in  accordance 
w  ith  the  highest  instincts  of  fullen  human  na¬ 
ture  that  every  able  bodied  woman  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  married  at  some  time  and  this  ex¬ 
pectation  is  a  strong  element  of  uncertainty 
ill  her  life.  Matrimony  and  maternity 
change  the  whole  current  of  life  and  its  an¬ 
ticipation  must  seriously  detract  from  that 
concentration  of  effort  without  which  large 
success  iu  almost  any  of  the  arts  or  profes¬ 
sions  or  even  business  is  impossible. 

The  London  Lancet  says  women  should 
marry  before  they  are  25 — or  not  at  all.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  any  of  the  higher  arts  is  impossible  at 
that  age.  These  facts  sharply  define  woman’s 
sphere  and  limit  it  to  three  conditions. 
“  Public  life  and  celibacy;  private  life  and 
possible  matrimony,  or  anxiousness  and  aim¬ 
lessness.” 

A  woman  must  elect  early  in  life,  whether 
she  will  serve  God  or  Mammon.  Whether 
she  will  stay  at  home  and  help  mother,  aud 
finally  establish  a  home  of  her  own,  or 
whether  she  will  qualify  herself  for  some 
special  profession  or  employment. 

Success  in  either  form  of  life  depends  upon 
absolute  cuusocration — half  way  devotion  only 
results  in  anxiousness  and  aimlessness. 

Suppose  the  latter  is  selected — she  is  met 
at  the  outset  with  the  statement  that  her 
sphere  is  limited  and  the  compensation  l  astly 
less  than  that  of  men.  This  statement  is  mis¬ 
leading.  It  is  only  partially  true  of  a  few 
employments,  such  as  music,  school  teaching, 
fancy  work,  plain  sowing  aud  thu  like.  Em¬ 
ployments  of  comparative  ease  and  of  slight 
utility,  are  overcrowded,  the  competition  is 
keen  and  the  compensation  small. 

“  What  can  be  done  with  the  woman  wage 
system  so  long  as  woman  will  run  and  crowd, 
aud  jam  and  rub  in  two  or  three  channels  of 
employment,” 

Two  elements  enter  into  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tion- -or  any  product  of  labor;  viz.,  scarcity 
and  utility.  Education  or  technical  skill  may 
be  difficult  to  attain  but  of  little  utility,  or  of 
very  great  utility  but  easily  attained  ;  iu 


either  ease  it  is  of  but  little  value.  The  chief 
employments  of  woman  outside  of  domestic 
life  have,  heretofore,  been  more  in  the  nature 
of  recreation  than  actual  labor. 

A  writer  in  a  recent,  issue  of  the  Christiau 
Union  says  :  “In  the  case  of  most  working- 
women  there  Is  a  desire  either  for  an  employ¬ 
ment  easily  learned  and  promptly  remunera¬ 
tive  or  for  something  which  shall  be  'genteel. ' 
The  same  craving  for  shabby  gentility 
which  turns  young  men  from  the  trades  to  the 
shop-counters  exercises  its  demoralizing  in¬ 
fluence  still  more  strongly  upon  young 
women  When  we  read  that  a  Philadelphia 
cOOkin;  school  offered  to  train  girls  free  as 
cooks,  provided  they  would  actually  go  out  to 
service,  and  uot  one  applied,  there  is  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  hold  the  multitude  of  underpaid,  over 
worked  women  themselves  responsible  for 
their  suffering.” 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  may  lie 
modified  temporarily  hut  in  the  long  run  they 
are  inexorable.  If  there  are  a  dozen  persons 
qualified  for  school  teachiug  or  music  or  aver¬ 
age  clerical  employment,  while  there  is  em¬ 
ployment  but  for  one  or  two,  the  compensation 
for  such  labor  is  abuormally  low, — even  lower 
perhaps  thau  ordinary  laborers  or  servants, 
who  encounter  little  or  no  opposition  in  their 
work. 

“Every  one  has  known  of  scores  of  women 
eager  to  earn  money  hut.  unable  to  turn  their 
hands  to  anv  profitable  work.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  raise  the  market  price  of  unskilled  la¬ 
bor,  for  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  must 
prevail,  and  the  supply  is  always  in  excess. 
But  skilled  labor  commands  its  price,  within 
apparent  limits.  Why  not.  give  the  girls  a 
chance?  Lot  them  learn  light,  trades,  and  be 
trained  in  special  occupations  as  well  as  the 
boys.  This  would  assure  their  independence, 
and  eveu  in  the  event  of  marriage  they  would 
know  that  the  husbaud’s  death  would  not 
throw  them  helpless  upon  the  world.  This  is 
not  a  panacea,  but  wn  believe  that  persistent 
inculcation  of  this  idea  of  equipping  women  as 
well  as  men  with  a  substantial  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  aud  its  practical  encouragement  by  in¬ 
creasing  opportunities  for  the  industrial  train¬ 
ing  of  both  saxes,  would  lessen  the  amount  of 
misery  which  tne  present  life  of  working- 
women  presents.  There  is  sore  need  that  this 
should  he  done  ” 

Our  country  is  surfeited  with  semi-educated 
men  and  women  who  can  do  almost  anything 
fairly  well;  but  the  number  of  specially  edu¬ 
cated  persons  of  either  sex  who  can  do  super¬ 
lative  work  is  limited,  and  the  compensation 
extravagant. 

So  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  women  go 
to  the  same  schools,  study  the  same  books,  and 
get  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  same  arts  or 
employments,  so  long  will  the  cry  of  limited 
sphere,  and  unequaled  compensation  go  up 
from  our  lands. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

All  successful  men  have  agreed  iu  one 
thing — they  were  causationists.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that"  thing  went  not  by  luck,  but  by 
law.  Belief  in  compensation,  or  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  got  for  nothing,  characterizes  all  valu¬ 
able  minds  . . . 

Labor!  A  man  coins  himself  into  his 
labor;  turns  his  day,  his  strength,  his  affec¬ 
tion  into  some  product  which  remains  as  the 
visible  sign  of  his  power;  and  to  protect  that, 
to  secure  that  to  him,  to  secure  his  past 
self  to  his  future  self,  is  the  object  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment . 

To  judge  religion,  we  must  have  it— not 
stare  at  it  from  the  bottom  of  a  seemingly  in¬ 
terminable  ladder . 

Witty  sayings  are  as  easily  lost  as  pearls 
slipping  off  a  broken  string,  but,  a  word  of 
kindness  is  seldom  spoken  in  vain.  It  is  a  seed 
which,  even  when  dropped  by  chance,  springs 
up  a  flower . . . . . 

The  last  definition  of  “true  philosophy” — 
Something  which  enables  one  to  bear  the  losses 
of  others  with  resignation  aud  cheerfulness... 

God  is  limited  to  no  place.  He  is  also  ex¬ 
cluded  from  uone.  He  is  iu  all  places,  aud  in 
the  least  of  His  creatures — in  the  petal  of  tho 
flower,  in  a  blade  of  grass;  and  yet  lie  is  in  no 
place,  fsowbere,  comprehensively  and  exclu¬ 
sively;  everywhere,  because  everywhere  He  is 
creating  and  upholding  everything . 

The  ability  and  opportunity  to  do  good 
ought  to  be  considered  a  call  to  do  It. . 

That  which  is  bitter  to  lie  endured  may  bo 
sweet  to  be  remembered . . . 

If  our  religion  is  not  true  we  ought  to 
abandon  it;  if  it  is  true  we  ought  to  propagate 
it  . 

As  we  must  render  an  account  of  every  idle 
word,  so  must  we  likewise  of  our  idle  silence, . 

Revivalist  Sam  Jones  wants  to  stick  to  tho 
old  Bible  aud  straight  preaching.  Ho  calls  the 
new  name  for  tho  old  terror  a  silly,  namby- 
pamby  word.  “Why,"  says  Sam,  “you 
couldn’t  frighten  a  cat  with  sheol.” . 

Respect  for  parents  is  what  can  never  be 
taught  too  early.  Disobodieut  boys  seldom 
make  good  men,  and  the  child  that  has  no  re¬ 
gard  for  its  parents  will  have,  when  grown 
up,  but  little  for  the  laws  of  its  couutry . 

Pestuoy  Christianity  gud  yovi  destroy 


society.  Take  from  the  world  the  idea  of  a 
hell  and  there  are  many  men  who  would  soon 
turn  this  world  into  a  hell . 


Pomfstic  (I: co mum} 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Do  not  ivuit  for  extraordinary  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  good  actions,  but  make  use  of  com¬ 
mon  situations.  .4  tong -continued  walk  is 
better  than  a  short  flight. 


FASHION’S  FADS  AND  FANCIES. 


Smooth  iinished  dress  goods  have  entirely 
superseded  the  rough  goods  of  past  popularity. 
Cashmere,  serge  and  tricot,  are  favorite  mate¬ 
rials.  Golden  browns,  olives  and  wines  are 
loading  colors.  Braiding  is  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  as  trimming,  the  braid  from  an  eighth  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  iu  width,  of  the  same 
shade  or  darker  than  the  dress.  Some  of  the 
imported  patterns  show  the  lira  id  i  tig  in  black. 

Velvets,  striped  ami  changeable,  are  first 
choice  for  dress  combinations.  A  golden 
brown  is  the  richest  color  iu  the  last  that  wo 
have  seen. 

Jet  trimmings  are  handsomer  than  ever,  if 
possible,  and  have  not,  fallen  from  favor. 

Braided  cloth  jackets  are  among  the  latest 
importations  for  fall  wear.  Black  is  seeming¬ 
ly  the  choice 

The  short  jacket  is  botli  single  and  double- 
breasted,  aud  some  are  fastened  with  ball  but¬ 
tons  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

While  hoods  and  capes  are  still  worn  on  out¬ 
side  garments,  it  is  evident  that  their  time 
has  gone  by. 

Wholesale  houses  report  large  fall  sales  of 
Jersey  waists.  This  without  question  insures 
their  popularity  for  the  coming  season.  Plain 
black  lias  the  preference. 

Red  bids  fair  to  be  worn  as  much  on  bonnets 
aud  hats  this  season  as  yellow  was  two  years 
ago  Trimmings  are  broadened  and  lowered 
Sailor  hats  are  in  velvet  ami  felt,  the  red  felt 
is  destined  evidently  to  be  “the  hat  for  the  mil¬ 
lions.”  The  low-crowned  toque  is  also  in  fa¬ 
vor  as  it  can  lie  worn  with  the  hair  arranged 
high  or  low,  and  is  a  style  particularly  favor¬ 
able  for  home  making. 

Stiff,  Wide-brimmed  beavers  for  misses  and 
children  are  to  be  worn,  if  one  can  judge  from 
the  numbers  seen  in  the  stores. 

Cocks’  feathers  and  quills  are  humanely  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  iu  millinery  of  birds  and  wings. 

While  black  stockings  will  remain  in  favor 
during  the  winter,  there  is  n  growing  prefer¬ 
ence  for  dark  colors,  blues  and  browns  divid¬ 
ing  popularity. 

Gloves  are  heavily  embroidered  on  the  backs 
in  self-colored  stitching  or  in  black.  The  four 
buttoned  glove  is  the  usual  street-length.  The 
different  shades  of  tans  aud  browns  are  still 
the  choice  iu  colors.  While  the  undressed 
gloves  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  importations, 
there  is  a  decided  move  towards  reinstating 
those  of  dressed  kid. 

Handkerchiefs  embroidered  and  bordered  in 
ever}'  color  and  shade  are  temptingly  displayed 
to  purchasers,  but  they  are  not  the  choice  of 
the  fastidious  woman.  The  finest  white  goods 
show  embroidered  borders  or  hems  with  sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  stitching. 

The  present  popularity  of  metal  belts  and 
girdles  has  been  a  bonanza  to  merchants  hav¬ 
ing  a  stock  of  handsome  metal  buttons  on 
hand.  The  shnuks  are  removed  and  tho  tops 
are  then  soldered  together  with  or  without 
links. 

ONE  SUMMER— VIII. 

ANNE  THRIFTY. 

EXAMINATION  DAY  AND— THE  END  OF  SUM¬ 
MER. 

Summer  would  soon  be  over  and  my  broth¬ 
ers  would  attend  the  school  in  town.  They 
thought  of  this  one  day  about  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  day  of  school,  and  Freddie 
said:  “Wo  wou’t  have  any  vacation  at  all, 
and  I  just  think  it’s  as  mean  as  dirt  to  keep  us 
iu  school  now,”  aud  he  scowled  at  his  un¬ 
opened  books  and  looked  just  ready  to  cry. 
Robbie  had  opened  his  book,  but  lie  shut  it 
and  looked  at  mo,  thou  at  Freddie  and  I  saw 
his  sympathies  were  going  with  his  brother. 
A  little  rapid  thinking  decided  my  answer. 
“You’ve  both  studied  well  this  summer,”  I 
said,  “better  than  I  expected,  aud  now  if  you 
will  do  well  the  rest  of  this  week  we  will  have 
an  examination  on  Friday  aud  close  our 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Chllil.  she  cried  tor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  «|i«  uavs  them  Castorla. 
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Thrifty  Academy.”  After  a  few  questions 
about  the  examination  they  turned  to  their 
books.  They  studied  faithfully  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  during  the  one  hour  of  the  morning 
set  apart  for  their  lessons. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  experiment  of  having 
a  school  hour  during  vacation  had  been  a 
success.  Some  days  the  boys  had  been  very 
unwilling  to  come  to  their  lessons,  and  Robbie 
had  shed  a  good  many  tears  over  his  arithme¬ 
tic  lessons,  but.  before  the  school  hour  closed 
his  cheerfulness  usually  returned  and  he  was 
content  to  linger  after  being  dismissed  if 
some  question  about  his  studies  came  up  at 
the  last  moment. 

The  habit  of  making  our  promiscuous  farm 
help  their  associates  had  been  broken  up  for 
the  time  at  least,  and  they  were  better  fitted 
to  enter  their  classes  in  town  so  I  could  not 
feel  that  their  time  or  mine  had  been  wasted. 
Friday  morning  invitations  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  were  given  to  father,  mother,  Nell,  Ger¬ 
tie.  and  Jennie.  I  had  some  writing  to  do  for 
father,  so  left  the  boys  to  make  what  prep¬ 
arations  they  chose  for  the  exercises.  We 
had  put  the  hour  for  them  at  ten  instead  of 
nine,  and  I  wrote  busily  uutil  they  called  me. 

Imagiue  my  pleasure  when  I  found  they 
had  embowered  the  sitting  room  in  flowers : 
mantel  stauds  and  shelves  were  almost  hidden 
under  foliage  and  blossoms.  The  chairs  were 
ranged  in  two  rows  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  on  the  other  side  stood  a  chair  for  me,  be¬ 
side  a  stand  holding  their  books  and  its  share 
of  the  flowers. 

Just  as  we  were  beginuing  our  programme, 
(in  fact  1  was  making  the  opening  address), 
a  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  coming  of 
Uncle  John  with  a  party  of  relatives  who  had 
driven  from  a  neighboring  town  to  see  us. 
We  invited  them  in,  and  explained  what  we 
were  doing;  as  they  came  to  see  us  often  we 
felt  it  would  not  be  a  discourtesy  to  go  on 
with  the  examination,  but  Robbie  had  his  own 
opinion  of  this  addition  to  our  audience 
When  they  were  all  seated  he  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  Jeuuie’s  search  for  him  ended 
when  she  peered  under  the  bed  iu  mother’s 
room.  There  he  was  iu  the  farthest  eoruer, 
and  nothing  we  could  say  would  induce  him 
to  quit  his  refuge. 

Freddie,  however,  went  on  with  his  part  of 
the  exercises;  he  did  not  want  to  fail  to  do  his 
part  now  after  getting  everything  ready. 
There  was  an  occasional  tremor  iu  his  voice, 
and  his  eyes  were  very  bright,  but  be  went 
through  the  examination  with  scarcely  a  mis¬ 
take,  auil  took  the  praise  showered  upon  him 
as  his  well-earned  right. 

When  the  exercises  were  all  over,  Robbie 
came  out  of  his  hiding  place  and  hovered 
around  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  being  unfavorably  directed  toward 
him,  and  evidently  dreading  that  he  would  he 
laughed  at.  Freddie  was  too  well  pleased 
with  his  own  success  to  feel  annoyed  with 
Robbie,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  whis¬ 
pering  “’Braid-cat!”  in  his  ear  as  he  ran  past 
him  to  join  the  company  iu  the  flower-garden. 

The  three  weeks  of  vacation  went  very  fast 
and  the  lost  days  of  August  became  so  cool 
that  we  found  a  lire  iu  our  open  tire-place 
very  comfortable  mornings  and  eveniugs. 

The  last  evening  of  summer  found  us  gath¬ 
ered  around  it  popping  corn  and  Aunt  Helen, 
the  twins  and  Aunt  Esther’s  little  girls  found 
us  with  a  panful  of  the  fragrant,  well-popped 
kernels,  when  they  came  to  arrange  about  the 
start  to  school  the  next  week.  They  meant  to 
stay  only  a  few  minutes,  but  it  was  an  hour 
before  they  said  good  night,  ami  we  had  en¬ 
joyed  not  only  the  pop-corn,  but  our  favorite 
amusements  “double  meanings”  and  “char¬ 
ades.” 

We  owed  a  great  deal  of  our  pleasure  to  our 
elders,  they  sympathized  so  fully  in  our 
sports  and  rarely  refused  to  join  in  them. 
When  school  opened  we  all  felt  that  summer 
was  ended,  although  the  weather  was  still 
beautiful  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  un¬ 
changed.  Nellie,  Gertie,  Jeuuie  and  I  began 
a  course  of  reading  iu  English  history  and  we 
talked  of  our  plans  for  the  winter  ami  let  the 
ended  summer  slip  into  the  past. 

THE  KXU. 


FACTS  AND  FANCIES. 

I  HAVE  a  fashion  of  keeping  both  eyes  opeu 
during  my  pilgrimage  through  this  “  wale,” 
ami  seldom  go  to  the  house  of  any  friend  that 
1  do  not  get  some  new  idea,  which  l  always 
proceed  to  give  to  the  world  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Rural. 

The  Japanese  fan  craze  has  not  quite  died 
Out,  although  one  requires  to  use  a  little  dis¬ 
crimination  and  artistic  skill  iu  their  use 
and  disposal  to  make  them  effective.  A  pret¬ 
ty  ornament  is  made  from  three  tall  sticks 
about  four  feet  long.  They  should  be  of 
knotted  wood,  such  as  any  boy  may  cut  in 
bis  travels  through  the  forest,  or  of  Chinese 
bamboo,  which  costs  only  a  trifle  in  the  large 
Chinese  and  Japanese  stores.  Form  a  tripod 
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and  fasten  together  about  one  foot  from  the 
top.  At  the  top  of  each  place  a  Japanese  fan 
to  form  a  background  for  one  or  more  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Plain  pine  furniture  may  be  made  to  look 
very  quaint  and  pretty.  Get  the  unstained 
articles  of  as  old-fashioned  a  design  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Make  a  polish  of  two  ounces  of  beeswax 
cut  fine,  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
one  dram  of  powdered  resin.  Melt  at  a  gentle 
heat  and  add  two  drams  of  Indian  red  to  give 
it  a  mahogany  color?  For  tables  and  chairs 
brass  claw  feet  may  be  furnished  for  a  trifle 
and  fastened  on  by  a  carpenter,  thus  giving 
them  quite  au  air  of  elegance.  Candor  com¬ 
pels  me  to  say  that  the  chairs  are  not  soft ,  but 
two  or  three  of  them  of  different  styles  look 
very  well  in  a  room,  aud  help  out  iu  the  way 
of  furniture,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  light, 
chairs  are  particularly  luxurious. 

A  good  oil  for  polishing  red  furniture  is 
made  by  boiling  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  with  as 
much  alkanet  root  as  it  will  cover,  in  a  glazed 
pipkin,  until  it  becomes  of  a  fine  red  oolor. 
Cool  and  bottle  for  use.  A.  G. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  .TACK. 

“Yes  kitchen  talks  are  getting  like  angels’ 
visits,”  said  Aunt  Mabby  the  other  day  to  me. 
The  old  lady  is  getting  rather  lame  aud  looks 
older  tbau  when  she  wrote  my  articles  for  the 
Rural  several  years  ago.  But  she  is  as  good 
a  housekeeper  as  ever,  and  I  find  her  book  of 
methods  very  useful  at  times.  Among  a  list 
of  items  that  took  my  attention  I  read  these 
hints,  “  Corned  beef  and  ham  should  be  put  in 
boiling  water” — “fresh  meat  in  cold.” — Then 
again — “Anything  mixed  with  water  needs  a 
hotter  oven  than  milk  tnixiug.”  Iu  one  place 
it  says  a  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  is  equal 
to  one  egg,  and  is  a  saviug  in  cake  making 
when  eggs  are  scarce.”  She  gives  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  for  coffee  making— “  One  table  spoon¬ 
ful  for  each  person  aul  one  for  the  pot,” 
that  reminded  me  of  a  camping  party  who 
were  anxious  to  know  if  they  had  been  right 
m  using  one  L  aspoonful  each,  and  wondered 
why  the  coffee  was  weak.  And  intent  on 
these  household  duties  in  her  quiet  lonely  life, 
Aunt  Mabby  lives  out  her  little  day. 

"Amt  never  tend-rer  hiiml  than  hers  unkulta  the 


SOMETHING  FOR  “A  WORKER  ON  THE 
FARM"  TO  DIGEST. 

So  “A  Worker  on  the  Farm”  does  not  see 
why  anybody  should  not  have  just  as  good  a 
dinner  as  Bessie  Brown  writes  about  Well, 

I  am  a  worker  on  the  farm  too,  and  I  do  see 
why  they  cannot.  Of  course',  where  there  is 
plenty  of  money  ami  the  housekeeper  is  able 
to  keep  plenty  of  help,  such  a  dinner  may  be 
possible,  but  as  for  the  ordinary  farmer’s  fam¬ 
ily  I  think  they  will  have  to  get  along  with  a 
little  less  for  a  Fourth  of  July  dinner.  The 
aforesaid  worker  says  she  wonders  what  kind 
of  a  man  Eunice  Webster  has.  Well,  he  is  a 
good  Christian  man  aud  would  willingly  hire 
help  for  the  house  (though  he  can  ill  afford  it) 
if  his  wife  were  willing,  but  she  knows  she 
can  do  the  work  easily  herself,  if  she  doesn’t 
get  up  a  Bessie  Brown  dinner  every  day  or  so. 
As  for  the  “three extra  men  folks!”  I  wonder 
if  “AWorker,'tbiuksEuniceWebster  s  husband 
can  run  a  farm  containing  some  700  acres  with¬ 
out  a  little  help.  And  she  must  remember  that 
thus  is  not  a  country  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  but  a  country  in  which  it  takes  hard 
work  to  make  a  livmg,  and  as  the  Webster* 
have  commenced  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the 
the  ladder,  intending  to  work  their  way  up  in 
the  world,  they  must  needs  live  a  little  plainly 
at  first.  A  Bessie  Brown  dinner  costs  some¬ 
thing,  and  though  she  speaks  of  getting  it  up 
as  if  it  was  no  effort  at  all,  it  really  requires 
considerable  planning  and  considerable  work, 
unless  she  is  much  smarter  thau  the  average 
woman.  A  friend  of  Eunice  webster. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  FROM  THAT  A- 
BUSED  SISTER. 
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Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes:  “Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old.  her  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her,  but  failed. 
At  last  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  her  according 
•  to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result,  I  continued  to  give  her  this  medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cure  was  complete.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  I>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sola  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FBENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original  Beware  ot  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 
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Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Whew!  I  am  glad  everybody  hasu't  so 
much  temper  as  “The  Worker  on  the  Farm.  ’ 
Allow  me  to  explain  matters  a  little  and  thus 
calm  the  irate  W orker’s  temper.  If  she  had 
read  the  Rural  calmly  and  reasoned  in  a 
sensible  way,  it  would  have  saved  some  sput¬ 
tering  on  her  part.  I  would  kindly  call  the 
Worker's  atteutiou  to  the  fact  that  when  vege¬ 
tables  are  in  season  in  California  they  are 
rather  green  iu  Northern  New  York.  I  would 
have  her  realize  that  although  tomatoes,  peas, 
cucumbers,  new  potatoes,  etc.,  are  ready  for 
the  table  on  the  Fourth  of  July  iu  California, 
ic  is  an  entirely  different  thiug  here  at  that 


MILK. 

lRREN 

BOTTLES 

March  23d,  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  In  all  titles 
and  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
7*  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


WORK 


FOR  Al  l,.  $30  a  week  and  expeu- 
ses  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free.  P.  0.  VICKERY.  Augusta.  Maine. 


brow  of  ailing"— 

for  her  herb  tea,  and  simple  prescriptions  are 
accepted  with  faith  by  all  the  country  round. 
Sometimes  strangers  who  “knew  not  Joseph ” 
will  speak  of  her  slightingly  os  “that  little 
old  maid,"  but  we  who  understand  and  try  to 
appreciate  her  look  at  them  with  pity.  And 
I  wish  so  much  that  our  young  people  would 
banish  this  term  of  reproach  from  their 
vocabulary  aud  that  every  mother  in  the 
laud  would  teach  her  daughters  not  to  expect 
or  to  depend  on  marriage  simply  to  become  a 
married  instead  of  a  maiden  lath'.  This  false 
doctrine  has  resulted  iu  mauy  unhappy  lives, 
many  unspoken  sorrows  that  the  world  never 
hears  of.  All  honor  to  the  dear  Aunt  Mabbys 
who  lead  unselfish  lives  of  devotion  to  others. 

Just  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  pickle-mak¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  our  apple  harvest  is 
going  on.  The  head  of  the  household  has  been 
to  the  pomological  meeting  in  Boston,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  its  kind  hospitality  white  listening  to 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  practical  ruou  inter¬ 
ested  iu  fruit  culture.  He  has  brought  home 
new  grapes  to  test,  and  I  find  one  called  Black 
Delaware  very  sweet  and  flavored  to  suit  my 
taste  that  is  rather  epicurean  among  so  many 
varieties.  The  autumn  has  set  iu  early,  the 
trees  are  already  crimson  aud  gold,  and  frost 
has  touched  the  tenderest  plants.  Once  more 
we  gather  round  the  kitchen  fire. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  “COUNTRY  NOTES.” 


I  fully  agree  with  Anaximander  that  men 
are  ou  their  “last  legs”  when  women  are  too 
delicate  eveu  to  make  their  beds  or  mend  their 
clothes.  There  seems  to  be  no  pity  for  the 
men  who  have  to  work  so  hard  for  their  living 
aud  that  of  their  families.  1  think  if  Mrs. 
Fisher  only  know  the  harm  she  is  doing  iu 
writing  such  articles  she  would  uot  write  any 
more.  There  are  already  too  many  foolish 
housewives  who  think  they  have  such  a  hard 
time  of  it.,  when  they  are  the  ones  that  have 
the  least  to  do.  And  as  for  men  sewing  on 
their  buttons,  etc.,  after  their  hard  day’s  work 
is  done,  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  Woman  was 
given  for  a  help  meet  for  man,  but  really  I 
think  iu  mauy  cases  she  must  lie  a  nuisance. 
Hiring  men  iu  place  of  girls  might  do  for  some 
kinds  of  work  but  not  for  all.  I  do  think  that 
poor  little  * ‘laddie’*  is  to  be  pitied,  and  lam 
afraid  that  when  he  is  grown  be  will  be  good 
for  nothing  but  to  air  his  bed  and  to  sew  ou 
his  buttons.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the 
health  of  the  American  man  as  well  us  woman, 
has  uot  degenerated  in  the  past  101)  years?  It' 
so,  the  outlook  for  house  workers  iu  the  20th 
ceptury  is  uot  encouraging.  L.  KIRBY. 


time.  I  also  wonder  it  she  thinks  that  pota¬ 
toes  are  old  all  the  year  round,  and  that  all 
the  fall  butchering  is  converted  into  salt  pork! 
One  would  have  to  pay  rather  dear  for  new 
potatoes  here  ou  the  Fourth  of  July.  For  my 
part  I’d  rather  eat  wbat  we  can  afford,  do  all 
the  work  we  can  ourselves,  aud  have  a  home 
of  our  own  in  our  old  age,  than  to  make  a  big 
display  to  tell  other  folks  about,  and  end  our 
days  hi  the  poorhouse.  Eunice  webster. 


LUNCH  DISHES. 


DEVILED  BISCUITS. 

A  few  plaiu  water  biscuits  can  be  turned 
into  quite  an  elegant  lunch  dish.  Butter  on 
both  sides  and  sprinkle  with  cayenne  pepper; 
cover  the  upper  side  with  melted  cheese  mixed 
with  a  little  made  mustard.  Set  iu  a  hot 
oveu,  or  grill  on  a  gridiron  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Anchovies  or  curry  paste  mixed  with 
cheese  instead  of  the  mustard  give  au  agree¬ 
able  change. 

CURRIED  KIDNEYS. 

Split  tbe  kidneys  and  remove  the  fat  from 
the  center.  Make  a  paste  of  one  teaspoon  ful 
each  of  curry  powder  and  flour  aud  a  little 
salt  and  pepper  mixed  smooth  with  just  as 
little  water  as  will  suffice  to  moisten  it. 
Spread  the  kidneys  with  this,  roll  in  crumbs 
and  fry  in  as  little  butter  or  dripping  as 
possible.  Serve  very  hot  on  fried  points  of 
bread  or  on  fluttered  toast. 

A  cheap  little  lunch  cake  easily  aud  quickly 
made  is  as  follows:  Beat  three  etrgs  with  two 
cups  of  sugar,  add  one  cup  of  milk,  three  cups 
of  flour,  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  bake  in  four  layers.  Put 
icing  between  the  layers,  made  from  one  of 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  which  you  have  re¬ 
served.  Eat  hot  with  chocolate. 

An  exchange  says:  “Beef  dripping  makes 
very  good  ’fluttered  toast'  when  butter  is 
high.”"  Don't  believe  it.  If  you  can’t  have 
butter  ou  your  toast,  eat  it  dry,  or  pour  hot 
seasoned  milk  over  it.  s.  c. 


We  think  table-clothes  aud  napkins  look 
better  when  hemmed  by  hand. 

A  busy  woman  will  find  au  easy  chair  or  a 
lounge  in  the  kitchen  an  economizer  of 
strength. 


Advertising  Solicitor  wanted.  Agricultural 

paper.  Good  opening.  Exit*  rlenec  and  reference  re¬ 
quired.  Address  A.  H.  MANVI1.LE,  Jacksonville.  F  a. 


UHM  17  ATFDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
n  two  Pi  Forms.TYnmauship.  Arlthmetic.Sbor 


hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL,  circulars  f 

BRYANT  &  hTRATTOS’S,  Buffalo.  N. 


free. 

V  . 


OF  CHECKERS,  G*n,«  TTfl*  Penny  Mom* 
Oktnt  of  Pot  a  el  0m-*.  1  Tt>#  Ur**t  TrioW 

Pn.-- Vntif*.  •  ,  i  ,*•  H-ok  l-*l»  fV  W  T  siting  Carla.  A1 
iu i  *  i-Cflut  r-»my  CAPITAL  CARO  CO.,  Ulombtu«(X 


THF  QRANQFR  FAMILY  FRl  IT  aud  VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATOR  S. 

S3. .10.  ¥«,«*»  and  $10.00. 

Send  fwcto*ul8r  Eastern  M anc- 
fact’g  cc>.  253  S.  Fifth  St.,  Pbila. 


CQ  7C  STEAM  COOKER 

V'J-.Ll  FREE  ! 

Wewitnt  .inactive  *ud  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  ns  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  wo 
Cooker  and 
nn  re  pot  Terms, 
A,  COM  Rochester,  Jj.  Y. 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

i  Is  an  invention  l\v  which  ahorse 
Jean  he  hitched  and  unhitch’  it 
to  and  from  a  carriage  almost. 
INSTANTLY.  Easily  and 
Cheaply  Adjusted to  amis 

_ ,  or  doing  away  with  long 

traces,  breech  straps,  fastening  and  unfastening  of 
buckles;  pulls  man  whitfletrar  simple  uticuys 

fiti.  Com  fertahletc-  the  horse.  Tkomamt*  ••*•.  Sells  on 
si.iht  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  lor  circular. 
Address  The  LIGHTNING  UlTt'H  CO.,  fork.  Fa. 
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BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  Use  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been,  removed.  It  has  l‘"'te 
times  the  strength  ot  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch.  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  tar  more  eoonoml 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cwj  It  ts  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  an 
well  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  bjr  Grocers  every  tnr  he  re. 

f.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Bass. 


nwitv-ui 


Steel  Shears,  75c.;  Button  lidle  Scissors, 


YES  THIS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 

Blades  are  finest  razor  steel, 
hand-forged,  fUe-tested,  aud 
replaced  free  If  soft  or  flawy 
It  Is  made  for  the  hunter,  far 
tru-r,  or  mechanic-  Price  7  Ac 
—  5  lor  $3,  with 

stag,  ebony  .or  white 
hand  les .  our  ‘1-blade 
JaeSKulfc.iiOe.,  t'ru 
ulngKulfe,SOe.;  Bud¬ 
ding,  35c:  Grafting. 
Tc  ;  Boys’  st  rone  t 
blade,  25c.;  Girls', 
35c.;  Ladies'  2-blade 
Pearl,  50e. ;  Geuts’  :s 
blade,  tl.  8-inch 
Hits.  List  free.  MAHER  &  GHOSH,  1th  St,,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


f^jews  ctf  lljf  Wfck. 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  8, 1887. 

Last  Saturday  a  blackguardly  editor  of  a 
paper  tried  to  shoot  Governor  Martin  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  at  Atchison — locked  up . .  The 

latest  official  reports  show  that  the  population 
of  Utah  is  about  200,000  of  whom  132,000  are 
Mormons,  but,  all  told,  the  Mormons  number 
102,000  as  many  of  them  live  in  the  adjacent 
Territories.  Of  these,  40,000  are  children  un¬ 
der  eight.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  835,000,000,  and  the  income  of  the 
Church  from  tithings  is  over  $550,000  a  year. 
The  nou-Momions  in  the  Territory  number 

only  55,000 . President  Cleveland 

and  wife  are  having  a  fine  time  out  West 
where  they  are  very  enthusiastically  received 
by  all  parties  and  classes.  Of  course,  there 
are  social  bickerings  and  heartburns,  and 
some  political  carping,  but  the  President  of 
the  Nation  is  well  received  everywhere  iu  his 
official  or  personal  capacity.  Only  two  news¬ 
paper  men,  one  reporter  each  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  and  the  United  press,  are  to  be  allowed 
on  the  special  train  by  which  he  is  making  his 

Western  trip . . . 

It  looks  as  if  that  Chinese  banking  syndi¬ 
cate  has  been  smashed.  A  cablegram  from 
Englaud  says  the  Queen  Regent  of  China  has 
ordered  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  ended. 
All  the  European  Powers  protested  so  vigor¬ 
ously  against  the  special  concessions  made  to 
America  that  the  "effete  old  empire"  couldn’t 
keep  its  engagement.  The  papers  here  are 
jubilant  at  the  loss  of  a  "big  thin"”  for  our¬ 
selves,  because  the  bogus  "Count"  Mitklezich 
secured  the  concessions,  and  because  he  is 
fooled  they  are  glad  that  Americans  are  to 
have  no  telephone,  no  bank,  no  privilege  to 
print  money  aud  bonds,  no  silver  diffusion, 
and  no  plunder  iu  the  Celestial  Empire.  A 
lot.  of  money  has  been  lost  by  some  people, 
aud  the  "Count”  has  made  a  good  deal.  Will 
our  Government  follow  the  example  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Governments  and  compel  China  to  keep 
its  engagements  with  our  citizens  ?  Hardly. . . 
....  The  Missouri  Legislature  lately  passed  a 
local  option  law,  and  24  counties  have 
voted  under  it.  Of  these  19  were  canned 
for  prohibition,  but  a  petty  little  Circuit 
Court  judge  in  St.  Louis  lias  nullified  the 
whole  movement  for  the  time  being  by  de¬ 
claring  the  law  unconstitutional.  Of  course, 
the  Supreme  Court  «  ill  reverse  the  decision; 
but  meanwhile  the  rum-sellers  are  on  top. . . . 

. High  license  has  been  in  force  in 

Minneapolis  barely  three  months,  and  in  St. 
Paul  and  other  places  where  licenses  do  not 
expire  till  January,  the  law  hasn’t  yet  gone 
into  operation  ;  but  where  it  is  observed,  the 
number  of  saloons  has  been  reduced  one-third, 
while  the  j'ovenue  has  increased  50  per  cent. 
There  are  now  550  fewer  rum-shops  in  the 
State  than  there  were  three  months  ago,  and 
when  the  licenses  run  out,  it’s  likely  there  will 
be  1,000  fewer . Michigan’s  netv  lo¬ 

cal  option  law  went  into  effect  on  the  28th 
ult.  Under  its  provisions  one-fifth  of  the 
voters  of  a  county  can  apply  for  the  calling 
of  an  election  to  determine  whether  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  may  be  manufactured  or  sold 
in  the  county.  Such  application  has  already 

been  made  in  several  counties . 

...  .A  Kansas  judge  decides  that  colored  chil¬ 
dren  eauuot  demand  admission  to  white 

schools . Johu  S.  Delano,  whose  father 

was  in  Grant’s  Cabinet,  is  a  partner  of  "Joe” 
Dwyer  in  a  New  Mexico  cattle  ranch,  and 
they  own  20,000  head  of  cattle  between  them. 
The  foundation  of  the  family  fortune  was 
laid  by  Columbus  Delano,  who  started  a  bank 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  and  charged  only  six  per 
cent,  for  discount  wbeu  the  legal  rate  was 
eight  per  cent.  The  idea  was  as  novel  as  it 
was  popular,  aud  the  Delano  bank  did  a  fine 

business . The  Mayor  of  Argonia, 

Kan.,  gave  birthlast  week  to  a  fine  boy.  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world 
where  the  Mayor  of  a  city  has  made  such  a 
record.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Mayor  of  Argonia  is  a  woman  who  was 

elected  last  spring. . George  Bancroft, 

the  historian,  though  in  his  87th  year,  aud  in 
spite  of  his  recent  accident,  is  still  a  devoted 
horseman.  He  way  be  seen  any  day,  when 
at  Newport  or  Washington,  mounted  on  a 
prancing  steed,  trottiug  over  the  well-made 
roads.  Mr.  Bancroft  does  not  consider  that  he 
is  too  old  to  work  yet,  and  he  does  a  eertaiu 
amount  of  writing  every  day  of  his  life.  A 
good  constitution  and  plenty  of  cougenial 
work  he  has  found  conducive  to  good  health 

aud  longevity . Gen.  John  P.  Rea, 

the  newly  elected  Commauder  in-Cbief  of  the 
Graud  Army  of  the  Republic,  was  born  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1840,  aud  enlisted  in 
Piqua,  Ohio,  iu  Company  B,  Eleventh  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  April,  1801,  for  three 
months.  Aug.  18,  1801,  he  enlisted  for  three 
years  in  the  First  Regiment.  Ohio  Cavalry, 
aiul  was  promoted  Sept,  23,  1801,  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant;  March  12,  1802,  First  Lieutenant; 
April  1,  1803,  Captain;  was  breveted  Major 
for  gallantry  in  battle  Nov.  23,  1803,  and  re¬ 
signed  Nov.  24,  1803.  Has  lived  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  since  1875,  practicing  law,  and  edit¬ 
ing  a  newspaper.  He  is  now  a  judge  of  the 

Supreme  Court. . . . 

...  It  looks  as  if  the  Anarchists — some  of 

them  at  uny  rate — would  hang . . The 

Chicago  Inter-Ocean  is  trying  to  raise  a  fund 
for  a  monument  to  their  victims ....  The  snow 
sheds  along  the  trans-continental  railroads 
sometimes  are  miles  long,  where  the  roads  run 
through  cuttings.  The  farther  north  the  road 
the  more  need  of  protection  from  accumula¬ 
tions  of  snow  Since  spring  over  3,000  men 
have  been  employed  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
snow  sheds.  The  biggest  and  strongest  sheds 
are  across  the  Selkirk  and  Rocky  Mountains. . 
. Ex-United  States  Senator  and  Ex- 


Governor  William  Barrett  Washburn,  of 
Massachusetts,  died  suddenly  Tuesday  at 

Springfield,  Mass . The  United  States 

revenue  cutters  out  on  the  Pacific  are  still 
capturing  Canadian  and  American  vessels 
that  have  been  stealing  seals  in  Behring  Sea 
— an  average  of  about  two  American  to  one 
Canadian  thiefs;  but.  then,  the  Union’s  popu¬ 
lation  is  close  to  60,000,000,  whereas  the  Do¬ 
minion  has  less  than  5,000,000  people  b >  pro¬ 
duce  seal  thieves . Kingston,  in  this 

State,  has  suffered  much  from  caterpillars 
this  fall.  They  came  in  millions,  covered 
trees,  vines  and  shrubbery,  stripped  them  of 
leaves,  and  in  many  cases  destroyed  them. 
They  dropped  upon  the  hats  and  bonnets  of 
pedestrians,  crawled  up  trousers  and  petti¬ 
coats,  and  made  themselves  very  unpleasant. 

generally . . . . 

Bush  fires  are  doing  immense  damage  in  the 
Ottawa,  Out..,  lumber  regions.  The  smoke 
from  such  has  caused  a  fog  on  the  St.  La  wren  re 
that,  is  reported  to  have  cost  Montreal  $12,000 

a  day . Knights  of  Labor  at  Erie, 

Pa.,  have  commenced  a  crusade  against  Sun¬ 
day  work.  They  have  begun  suit  against 
several  employes  of  the  Northwestern  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  charging  them  with  un¬ 
loading  a  boat  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1794, 
prohibiting  all  labor  on  Sunday  except,  that  of 

charity  or  necessity . .'.A  posse  from 

Texas,  hunting  horse  thieves  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  at  daylight  Saturdav,  attacked  a  party 
of  men,  who  were  sleeping  beside  a  camp  tire. 
Two  of  the  campers  sprung  up  and  attempted 
to  escape.  Believing  they  were  thieves,  I  ho 
posse  fired  and  mortally  wounded  them.  They 

proved  to  be  peaceful  immigrants . 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  new  water  tunnel  under 
the  lake,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  four  miles 
long,  to  cost  *0,000,000,  have  a  capacity  of 
100,000,000  gallons  daily,  to  be  completed  iu 

three  years . .The  United  States  are 

to  have  a  new  0,000  tons  urtnored  battleship, 
costing  *2,376,000.  When  we  got  this  and  one 
more  our  navy  will  consist  of  two  good  ships. 

....  . The  prolonged  session  of  the  New 

Hampshire  Legislature  has  caused  a  deficiency 
Of  *135,000 . The  United  States  Su¬ 

preme  Court  will  convene  on  Tuesday  next 
for  the  October  term.  There  are  1,119  cases 
on  the  docket,  an  increase  of  37  Compared 
with  the  same  date  last  year.  The  Court  ad¬ 
journed  last.  May  for  the  summer  holiday,  so 
that  while  very  important,  business  awaits  their 
decision,  the  judges  have  had  quite  a  loug 

term  of  leisure . 

The  sale  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
to  the  Western  Union  has  been  completed  The 
price  named  is  *5,000,000  new  Western  Union 
stock  and  $60,000  per  anuuin  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  were  between  J.  Pierjwint  Morgan,  for 
the  syndicate  of  bankers  that  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  *10,000,000  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
company,  and  Jay  Gouhl.  Western  Ut  ion 
takes  the  *8,875,000  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Telegraph  stock,  besides  the  plant . 

Chief  Judge  Huger  has  extended  the  stay  of 
execution  of  sentence  against  Jacob  Sharp 
till  argument  can  lie  heard  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  was  elected  last  fall  by  75.000 
majority;  he  would  be  defeated  by  a  larger 

majority  now . . 

....The  evictions  just,  made  by  an  English 
laud  syndicate  in  Northwestern  Iowa  equal  iu 
barbarity  anything  of  the  kind  that  ever  oc¬ 
curred  iu  Ireland . ....Judge  Bond  has 

decided  that  Virginia  must  take  the  interest 
coupons  on  her  State  debt  in  payment  of 

taxes .  Railroad  Commisssoner  Kier- 

nan  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  Governor 
Hill .  . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  8,  1887. 
Lord  Mayor  Sullivan  of  Dublin,  was 
tried  Thursday"  for  publishing  in  his  paper  a 
list  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  League  in 
the  "proclaimed”  districts.  He  attended  with 
the  robes  and  all  the  iusiguia  of  his  office,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  coujicumeu  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  and  cheered  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd. 
The  Crown-paid  judge  dismissed  the  charge. 
The  government  has  appealed  and  postponed 
the  case  of  Editor  O’Brien  till  the  result  of  the 
appeal  is  known.  It.  looks  as  if  the  Crimes 
Act  eauuot  be  enforced.  Prosecution  and 
conviction  bring  honor  and  glory  instead  of 
shame.  Callanin,  an  informer  now  testifying 
against  his  forme.r  comrades  at  Ennis,  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  has  beeu  in  the  government 
pay  for  five  years;  that  he  committed  one 
murder  and  planned  several  others  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  moonlighters,  that  the  police 
paid  him  for  inciting  several  outrages  so  that 
they  would  have  the  glory  of  Suppressing 
them;  that  he  has  beeu  a  liar,  a  drunkard, 
an  idler,  and  a  convicted  thief.  A  poor  tool 
for  the  government  work, 

- Recently  the  blackguardly  Marquis  of 

Ailsbury  was  warned  off  New  Market  Heath 
race-course  for  directing  his  jockey  to  pull 
one  of  his  horses  so  as  to  lose  Ujo  race  and  win 
a  lot  of  beta  he  had  made  against  his  own 
horse.  This  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
movement  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
is  claimed  that  out  of  its  550  members  only 
113  arc  fit.  to  be  legislators. 

Germany  yesterday  paid  France  $12,500 
compensation  for  the  family  of  the  "heater" 
Brignon,  who  was  shot  to  death  by  the  soldier 
Kaufman  near  the  frontier.  Investigation 
continues  as  t»j  the  responsibility  for  the  mis- 

fortuue . After  his  lengthy  conference  with 

the  Austrian  Chancellor  Kulnoky,  Bismarck 
has  had  a  two  days’  conference  with  Rignior 
Crispi,  the  Italian  prince  Minister,  who  wus 
iuvited  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose.  A  tripar¬ 
tite  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  has  been 
formed  between  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy, 
Italy  has  full  power  to  take  imlepeudpnt  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  should  Italian 
interests  conflict  with  those  of  France  or  Run 
sia,  Italy  will  rely  upon  the  support  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  In  case  of  war.  Italy's 
million  soldiers  aud  enormous  ironclads  roust 
be  a  very  important  Rem  in  the  fight.  Itis likely 
that  a  central  European  Zollverin,  or  com¬ 
mercial  league,  including  uniform  customs 
duties  on  the  frontier,  a  division  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  the 
various  States,  and  internal  free  trade,  will  be 
formed  between  the  three  Countries . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  8,  1887. 

From  25  to  40  car  loads  of  grapes  and  pears 
liave  each  week  for  some  time  been  leaving 
California  for  the  East.  Chicago  is  the  best, 
market,  for  California  fruit,  and  Denver  rauks 

next . The  registration  of  bulls  in  the 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Herd  book  has  been  reduced  to  $1 

for  members,  and  *3  for  the  public . 

....Hog  cholera  is  ravaging  the  north  part  of 
Howard  County,  Ind,  Over  $3,00(1  worth  of 
animals  have  already  died,  and  the  disease  is 

not  checked . ....So  much  suspected 

butter  has  been  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
government  inspection  that  the  Chemist,  has 
been  obliged  to  establish  an  intermediary  sta¬ 
tion  for  the  West  and  Northwest  at  Chicago. 
New  York  and  Cincinnati  will  aim  have  such 
a  station . The  Secretary  of  the  Kan¬ 

sas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  0,520.- 
423  acres  as  the  amt  in  coni  in  that  State  this 
season;  2,520,332 acres  or  40  percent,  of  the 
area  plauted  is  not  worth  husking,  leaving 
4,000,076  acres  which  it  is  estimated  will  yield 
82,557,258  bushels  of  corn.  This  is  only  49  per 
cent,  of  the  average  annual  crop  for  five 
years  .  .  .Gov.  Moonlight,  of  Wyom¬ 

ing  officially  says  the  Territory  is  adapted  for 
fanning  purposes  as  well  as  for  stock  raising, 
aud  the  advantages  of  combining  the  two  are 
well  recognized.  The  Governor  estimates  that 

the  population  now  numbers  85,660 . 

Conservative  observers  predict  that  flic  boom 
in  real  estate  in  Southern  California  will 
burst  before  New"  Year’s.  Orange  land. winch 
if  very  well  located  may  be  worth  $300  an 
acre,  has  beeu  ruu  up  to  *700,  wheat  land  to 
$150  to  $200,  aud  raisin  land  to  from  $250  to 
$400  per  acre.  Town  lots  are  correspondingly 
elevated,  and  it  is  said  that  845,000,000  will  be 
due  ou  these  real  estate  purchases  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1., . The  resignation  of  Judge  Man¬ 

ning  as  United  Slates  Minister  to  Mexico  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Department.  It  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Connery,  formerly  mauagiug 
editor  of  the  New  York  lterald,  the  present 

Consul-General,  will  succeed  him . 

The  onion  crop  is  being  harvested  at  Hilli- 
ards,  Allegan  County.  Minn.  It  is  estimated 
Unit  there  are  about  8,000  bushels  on  the 
swamp,  ond  some  are  selling  at  $1  per  bushel. 
About  double  the  amount  of  ground  is  being 

prepared  for  next  year’s  crop . 

....The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commissioners 
think  they  have  stamped  out,  "pleuro”  in  that 
State,  but  to  do  so  they  have  slaughtered  over 
8,000  head  of  cattle  in  CMcugo.  Gov.  Oglesby 
says  it’s  time  for  other  States  to  raise  their 

cattle  quarantine  against  Illinois...., . The 

French  Academy  of  Medicine  having  declared 
oleomargarine  unfit  for  use  in  the  hospitals, 

the  French  M  iuister  has  ruled  it  out . 

- A  number  of  Jersey  cattle  have  been 

seized  by  the  custom  officials  at  Rock  Island, 
Que,,  for  having  been  brought  into  Canada 
and  sold,  in  contravention  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  prohibiting  the  importation  of  United 
States  cattle,  and  for  failure  to  report  the 
same  for  duty,  as  required  by  the  customs 
law.  The  penalty  provided  for  such  an 
offence  is  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle  and  a  fine 

of  $200  for  each  importation . . . 

...  The  President  of  the  Lynchburg  Tobacco 
Association  in  his  annual  report  makes  the 
total  sales  of  leaf  tobacco  for  the  year  1887, 
38, 500, (MM)  pounds,  a  decrease  from  last,  year  of 
23  percent  ....  A  dispatch  from  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls,  Vt.,  says,  the  potato  crop,  which 
is  usually  to  bo  depended  on,  proves  a  failure. 
Iu  many  places  there  is  uot  yield  enough  to 
pay  for  the  digging,  and  wherever  there  Is  a 
yield,  they  all  become  rotten  in  a  week  after 
diggiug.  A  wide  territory  reports  the  poorest 
success  ever  had,  causing  a  large  loss.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  rotting  of  potatoes  everywhere 
are  unusually  numerous  this  year, 


Rural  Readers  are  all  entitled  to  a  back 
No.  free,  as  sample  of  the  Phrenological 
Journal  and  Science  of  Health,  and  a  list  of 
Books  on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Health, 
Self  Culture,  etc.  Address  on  Postal,  Fowler 
&  Wells  Co.,  775  Broadway,  N.  Y. — Adv. 

Crops  &  iWorkfis. 


Saturdav,  Oct.  8,  1887. 

Mark  Lane  Express  suys  that  the  demand 
for  seed  in  the  provinces  caused  an  advance  in 
local  markets  of  fid  to  Is,  but  only  made  the 
price  m  London  firmer.  Sales  of  English  wheat 
during  week,  75,502  quarters  at  2<Hs  5.1,  against 
60,431  quarters  at.  80s  3d  during  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  last  year. 

The  New  England  Homestead’s  special  re¬ 
ports  from  the  principal  potato  growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  America  confirm  the  previous  estimate 
of  a  general  shortage  in  this  important  crop. 
Only  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Nova.  Scotia  aud 
ou  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
there  a  full  average  eroj  >.  Lower  Nova  Scotia 
aud  a  largo  portion  of  New  Brunswick  com¬ 
plain  of  uneven  yields  and  the  prevalence  of 
rot,  while  in  some  parts  of  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
the  shortage  is  so  serious  that  potatoes  are 
beiug  skipped  in  from  Manitoba.  Prices  in 
the  provinces  vary  from  25  cents  on  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  ID  and  60  cents  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  40  to  75  cents 
in  various  parts  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  In  a 
limited  portion  of  Northern  NowEuglaud  there 
is  n  fair  but  uneven  yield,  which  is  selling  at  50 
to  70  cents  a  bushel,  the  great,  potato  region  of 
Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  having  only  about  60  per 
Cent,  of  a  crop.  Throughout  Southern  Maine 
and  all  Southern  New  England  rot,  blight  and 
scab  have  greatly  decimated  the  crop,  the  yield 
of  which  wus  light  at  best.  Hundreds  of  acres 
will  i.e  plowed,  uot  paying  for  digging. 
Prices  in  t  his  section  range  from  60  cents  U>  $i 
per  bushel.  New  York  State  has  uu  uneven 
crop,  with  a  serious  shortage  in  the  great  po¬ 
tato  counties  of  Washington,  Monroe  and  On¬ 
tario.  Iu  some  of  the  western  counties  pota¬ 
toes  have  already  begun  to  move  West  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  there.  The  crop  is  short 
throughout  the  Central,  Western,  North¬ 
western  ami  Southern  States,  and  in  no  case 
is  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel. reported  in  the 


whole  western  country.  Over  a  large  area 
farmers  will  have  to  buy  potatoes  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  prices  of  seed  stock  will 
necessarily  be  very  high.  The  crop  is  generally 
affected  by  rot  throughout  the  country,  and  so 
far  as  indications  point,  the  loss  from  this 
disease  is  likely  to  be  serious,  even  after 
storing.  The  Irish  crop  is  short,  but  in  Eng¬ 
laud  and  .Scotland  there  is  a  fair  average, 
which  is  selling  now  at  low  prices.  Germany 
has  a  good  yield.  While  imports  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  we  do  not  regard  the  supply  likely  to 
arrive  from  other  sources  than  the  Provinces 
as  likely  to  cut.  much  of  a  figure,  and  see 
nothing  to  prevent  farmers  from  receiving  a 
big  price  for  their  crops. 

Potatoes  are  coining  into  Chicago  from 
Wisconsin,  Dakota  and  Minnesota  in  larger 
quantities,  but  the  percentage  of  fine  is  small. 
The  choice  sells  readily  to  the  local  aud  ship- 
piug  trade  at  73  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  but 
the  common  and  poorly  assorted  went  at  52  to 
5°  cents.  Some  fancy  stock  is  coming  from 
Manitoba,  where  the  crop  is  large  and  brings 
75  cents,  aud  in  New  York  80  cents. 

Tlie  crops  in  Manitoba  this  year,  according 
to  the  statistical  reports,  exceed  all  estimates. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  move  the  crops.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  the  yield  of  wheat  has  been  35  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  average  will  be  about  36 
bushels.  At  this  figure,  ou  an  average  of 
432,184  acres,  the  yield  will  be  12,099,864 
bushels,  leaving  16.000,000  bushels  available 
for  export.  The  barley  crop  averages  35 
bushels  on  an  acreage  of  56.116,  or  about 
2,600,006  bushels.  The  oat  crop  will  reach 
5,000,000  bushels.  Twelve  thousand  acres  of 
flax  have  been  harvested,  giving  a  net  yield 
of  180,000  bushels.  The  potato  crop  is  2,850,000 
bushels,  giving  1,000,000  bushels  for  export. 

A  dispatch  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  the  largest 
hop  market  in  this  State  outside  this  city, 
says  the  hop  market  is  still  dull  and  prices 
are  low,  ranging  from  15  to  18  cents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality.  The  crop  is  larger  than  ex¬ 
pected,  being  estimated  at  140,000  bales,  in¬ 
stead  of  80,000.  aud  not  as  clean  or  as  perfect 
as  was  hoped. 

The  week's  packing  in  the  West,  down  to 
Thursday  has  been  120.000  hogs,  against  120,- 
000  the  preceding  week,  and  140,000  for  cor¬ 
responding  time  last  year;  total  from  March 
1  to  date,  4,780.000  hogs,  against  4,845,000  a 
year  ago — decrease,  65,000  hogs.  Many  pack¬ 
ers  do  not  care  to  operate  actively  just  at  this 
time,  and  various  Western  houses  which  have 
killed  more  or  less  liberally  duri  ug  the  summer 
season  have  closed,  so  that  present  operations 
are  restricted  outside  a  few  of  the  prominent 
houses  in  the  larger  centers.  Prices  are  now 
15  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds  lower  t  han  a  week 
ago,  and  about  25  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago . 

I  he  C  iucinnat  i  Price  Current  docs  not  expect 
that  prices  will  decline  much  further,  either 
this  month  or  for  the  winter  months. 

Tue  Signal  Service  IV wither  report  says 
that  during  the  week  ending  October  1  the 
weather  has  been  cooler  than  usual  in  all  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  east,  o I  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tiaus,  the  average  daily  temperature  ranging 
from  3*  to  6“ below  the  normal  iu  the  central 
valleys  except  from  Virginia  to  Florida, 
where  the  temperature  was  but  slightly  below 
the  normal.  The  rainfall  for  the  week  has 
been  iu  excess  throughout  the  greater  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cottou  aud  tobacco  regions  and 
over  the  winter  wheat  region  from  Ohio  west¬ 
ward  to  Missouri  and  Iowa.  Iu  the  regions 
that  have  suffered  most  from  drought,  cover¬ 
ing  t  he  great.,  r  portion  of  I  llinois.  Southern  In¬ 
diana,  Eastern  Iowa,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  Missouri,  the  rainfall  for  the  week  has  been 
largely  in  execs*.  Less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  rain  fell  along  the  South  Atlantic 
coast,  in  Northern  New  KugUtud,  Western 
New  York,  Nebraska,  and  the  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  Iowa.  Frosts  occurred  iu  the  northern 
portion  of  the  tobacco  region  of  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  aud  alo tig  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south 
as  Virginia,  which  probably  resulted  in  some 
injury  to  the  crops,  These  frosts  were  antici¬ 
pated,  and  warnings  w  ere  issued  by  the  office 
giving  timely  uotico  of  their  occurrence.  The 
rains  which  have  occured  during  the  week  iu 
the  winter  wheat  region  will  prove  of  especial 
value,  its  the  sowing  of  wheat  has  been  de¬ 
layed  in  that,  section  owing  to  the  continuance 
of  the  drought. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  8,  1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Ootton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 


u  piumin. 

Ordinary  .  d  i.vifi 

8trlet  Ordinary . 7  5-18 

GKlOd  Ordinary . t 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  K  11  lfi 

Low  Middling . a  1-16 

Strict  Low  Middling...  Oft 

Middling  . .  . 9  7-16 

Good  Middling .  ‘tag 

Strict  Good  Middling...  »  13-16 


Now  Orleans. 

unis. 

and  Gulf. 

.  (I  18-16 

6  15  hi 

.  7  5-16 

7  7-16 

»Ki 

.  8  11 -Hi 

8  18-16 

0  1-16 

9  8-16 

.  OR 

m 

.  0  7-16 

9  9-16 

!»* 

9-R 

.  9  18-16 

9  15-16 

10  8-Ki 

10  5-16 

1(1  18-16 

11  15-1* 

HTMNKD. 

.  j  .... .  "  ii-ii,  uownmouuit.  ...  h  ;j-]ii 

Strict  Good  Urd . VJj  I  Middling  .  U  1-16 

Hay  ami  Straw.— The  hitter  qualities  are  In 
good  supply  and  are  rather  easy.  Poor  grades  arc. 
however  firm,  owing  to  a  light  supply  and  u  good  de¬ 
mand.  Iluv  Choice  Timothy  per  luo  n>.  MkuiSSc;  No. 
i,  iVcifne;  No,  2  70o:  Clover,  mixed,  Viat.’ic.  clover  1 5c 
shipping,  fine;  straw.— Long  rye  T0yrfcx\  short  do.  i5 
tv-sic,  oat,  LVfiOQc, 

flops  The  export  demand  U  fair,  anti  this  gives  to 
the  market  a  steady  lone,  all  hough  brewers  Mill  con¬ 
tinue  backward  buyers.,  American  Hops  ',  v.  state 
new  crop,  choice,  »to«21e;  do  liiedlitin  to  prime.  lUvulUc: 
crop  or  1KS6,  common  to  good,  HMiHic,  do,  iss.i,  best,  Sen 
w**;  do  common  to  medium.  4iyi7ei  rad  tie,  Coast,  crop 
1  vU/,  best.  Piveiie:  do  common  to  good,  IdulJc:  do 
1885,  good  to  prime,  italic.  Foreign  -German  crop  18s7, 
AVe.iUe,  do  ISHii,  best,  llwldc;  do,  common  to  fair,  IU 
«12c. 

Fgfri),— Quoted  at  sostssc.  tor -It)  ft  j  spring  and  win 
tor  60  lbs,  HOC,  80  lbs,  80&(!H5c.  too  lbs.  U0c(«gl  05: 
sharps.  St  02*4(«< I  OJHj.  Uye  Feed,  nominal  at  H5oa90e.; 
screenings,  65i47So 

VttaKTA.ai.it.-.  Potatoes  are  In  fair  demand  and 
Kteaily.  A  slow  tradt*  in  swcot  potatory  ateunler  prices, 
t’orn  In  unchanged  Receipts  or  ontomt  an*  moderate 
and  sell  at  llrm  prices,  Lima  beans  in  ilxht  receipt 
and  dnn.  Fotiuoes.— Long  Island  Hose*  per  bbl, 
t’j  40:  State  Burbank,  per  bbl.  tl  90(^2  15;  State 

Ilcbron,  00;  Jersey  v^ucoii,  per  bbl,  $175(^2  00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Nova  Scot  ia,  per  bbl,  $2  25@2  50;  sweet,  Virginia  choice 
yellow,  per  obi,  SI  75@200;  do,  Jersey  choice,  per  bbl, 
82  «o2  50:  Corn,  large,  per  UK),  $12501  15;  do  small, 
per  U)J,  60tv*«l  OU;  Onions,  Connecticut  red,  per  bbl. 
82  50  «*2  7i  do,  Orange  County  red,  per  bill.  81  50® 

2  50;  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  *1  7502  75;  onions,  while, 
per  bbl.  $9  50@*1;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  804  6UC:  Cab¬ 
bages,  Long  Island,  per  1U0,  »5@6bd;  Beaus.  Mina, 
pel'  bag,  $1  5otiti2  50  cauliflower,  pur  bid,  $1  2501. 

Brass.  —  Marrows,  choice,  old,  $2  25,  Marrows, 
new.  9'2S5@2  10;  medium,  choice,  new,  92  3G@2  4i>;  pea, 
new.  $2  3,;  red  kidneys,  *1  0O@I  95;  whit©  kidneys, 
choice,  e;  foreign,  * i  s5 1  95;  green  peas  new,  $1  2U; 
do  old,  $1  15. 

Poultry.— Uvb.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  ft,  lobje:  fowls,  West.,  per  tb,  tO@10k>0‘ 
roosters,  old,  per  ft,  hjortWe;  turkeys,  per  ft  7@Wc; 
ducks,  western  pel  pair,  4074SUC;  chickens,  near  by 
per  it.  lOdSlte:  do, western,  per  It,  9jij(»lUc;  geese,  west, 
era,  per  pair,  $1  U0@1 15. 

POOLTitv.  Dhickkko— Turkeys,  per  pound,  at  « 
@13c;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  I1@l2c;  do, 
west  leed.  prime,  lUttile;  Old  cocks,  per  It,  7c; 
Squabs,  while,  per  doz.  $2  75;  Squabs,  dark, 
per  do*,  $1  7ft;  dudes,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  it.  13 
@15e;  do  old,  choice,  UludlC:  chickens,  spring,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  per  it,  12@17o: do,  do,  western,  per  lo.Si&lle; 
do  do  state,  I0@llc 

game,— Woodcock,  per  pair,  81  2>.  Grouse,  prime, 
per  pair  til) .j»jc:  partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  5Dei<o$l  00; 
English  snipe,  per  doz,  81  odwl  50;  wild  ducks,  per 
pair,  4u@75c. 

Fault*.  -Prkkii.-  Apples, per  bill,  $1  23@2  5d,do  Infcri 
or,  jter  bbl.  75cw$l  85i  Grapes,  per  lb,  2K7'*i<lc;  Peaches, 
large,  choice,  per  basket,  1  50>*j*2oO;  do  lair  to  prime, 
per  basket.  BUr&t  25;  <lo  common,  per  basket.  40@5<>e; 
Pears',  Bartlett,  per  box,  $2  bit:!  30;  do  Sheldon,  per 
bbl,  $3  5)ai3I(0;  do  Meckel,  Taney,  do,  84  IM-iftOU;  do  do 
common  to  fair  do  81  50®  3  Mi.  do  BcUire  Bose,  perbtl, 
*4  UtHa, I  50;  (.'run  berries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  per 
bbl.  $11  00&S  mi;  do  do  do  per  crate,  82  51c  do  Jer. 
sey.  per  crate,  81  75si2  25  Quinces,  per  bbl,  82  O0uii4  50s 

Pui' rrs.  -Dun  n.  -Evaporated  apples  continue  easy 
In  price  ami  are  ©died  for  moderately.  Poaches 
sell  fairly.  Small  fruits  are  unchanged.  The  quota¬ 
tions  are  for:  Apples.  Evaporated,  Choice  to 
fancy,  1H(  do  do  common  to  prime,  new,  8@ 

9c;  do  sliced,  now,  5aKc;  do  chopped,  2itf@3cj  do 
cores  and  ektns,2l£@2$fe;  Cherrlea-piUed.uew, insane; 
Raspberries  —evaporated .  new.  25@ tbc .  Hlackberries, 
prime,  new,  34p.u9e,  Huckleberries,  new,  10c;  Peaches, 
sun-dried,  peeled,  new  Hi a.'2he;  <to  Delaware,  evaporat¬ 
ed,  peeled,  28,it>32o;  dodo  do  impeded,  I6@1Bc, 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.-  Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  25@14  f*0  for  Old;  815  25@  15 50  for  new,  City  Short 
Clear.  $15  50<^  17;  Extra  Prime,  815;  Prime  Mess,  $I4@ 
15;  Family  Mess,  <19  5U020.  SkSF-Oity  eixtra  In¬ 
dia  Jless.  *H5*15.  Extra  Mess.  In  barrels.  $7  StkaS; 
Paeket,  $8@S  30,  Plate,  87  50@8.  Family  Mess,  $8@ 

8  50.  UiiKT  U .ms.— Quoted  at  818  25.  cut  Mkats.— 
Green  Shoulders,  P.c;  Green  Hams,  hi  |ti  average, 
8)40,  both  Western  pile  s.  Pickled  Kellies  quoted  :GjC 
for  12  lb  and  lUe  for  Id  lb  average  Pickled  Hams,  t 1@ 
ll)*e;  Pickled  shoulders,  Mje;  Smoked  Hum,.  1'2'^ej 
Smoked  shoulders,  6;>pgtM**'  Dbksskd  Hons -City 
Heavy  to  Rigid, •S'ys.K'.Ae;  Pigs.  7c.  I, aro.- Western 
Steam  for  home  use.  quoted  at  <)  S0;*t<k82Jtfe;Clty  Steam 
6.7, ‘ie.  re  lined  Coutlueul,  quoted  at  ?e;  South  Ameri¬ 
can,  7.40@7.4!ic;  Ortobor.  6.70lie6,7;te:  November,  6,62  « 
6  die:  I lei'endier,  6.r, :  ,;,s.ii5e;  January,  P.lifi  jis.KHe;  Feb 
ruary,  6.1986,1k*,  March,  tt.iltiyh.iuo, 

Philaukluhia,  Pa.  -Provisions.—  Brick.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  $S  5dLe.u  (0;  do  packets,  s7  50.*«>S  00;  Smoked  beef, 
14(", d'C.  Reel  hams,  81N./.2U.  l'OKK.— Mess,  $Ui@l6  50;  do 
prime  mess,  new,  $15  AO;  tin,  do.  family,  $16  Ml 
Ml<  50.  Hams— smoked,  12«cl.(Q(c  do  S.  P.  cured  lutes, 
iOJt*@12v;  Sides,  clear  ribbed  In  -nlt.'.lOj*,*,  IDtr  do  smoked 
lojA'A I0>4c;  sUouKicrs  ill  ary  salt. Cully  cured, ip^c.do  do 
smoked,  iul7!go,  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  »>‘-y.<,7e.  do  do 
smoked,  7fv">He:  hollies  in  pickle,  9Va@lt)c;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon,  il@i2c.  Lard  —City  Reiiued.  87  2x«s;  do, 
Steam,  80  8* Jt&C®7;  do,  Butchers'  loose,  $6  5019*6  75. 

Chicago.— Mess  Pork. -$  u  so.  lard.- Per  100  lbs, 
86  5K.  Short  Rib  sides  (loose),  87  40;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $5  25;  short  clear  sides,  boxec ,  $7  85. 

DAIRY  AND  KGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Hcttkr— Creamery .  —West ,  best.  '2 Vo 
25)tie;do,  prune.  Sl*y/2lu,il*J,  good.ltf &20e;du  poor  1  (Set  1 7c, 
do  June,  170(210;  State,  extra,  palls,  26.g>2iC,  do  do  tubs, 
25Rj'.t'26e; Stale  ilairy.new— Half  lli'kins,  tubs,  best,  '21c; 
do  do  tide,  20u*23c;  do,  do,  good,  l'J<ol9C;  do  do,  poor. 
16@I?l';  IIi'kIuh,  line,  ilo  good, lSoultki.  West,  rn 

—Imitation  creamery,  best,  lMoUtg;  do,  tine,  1  <V<0 
lie;  Western  dairy,  tine,  )7@l8c;  do,  fair,  ir>sj 
@16c;  do,  factory,  early  make,  tlrklus,  lofsiliUyc; 
do,  do,  do  do  tubs,  l&u be;  do  do  late  mulce, 
boat,  15;-uk.  ific;  lluclo  (111  do  prime,  15c;  dodo  do,  do, 
good,  14<v.  14'ijC'  do  do, poor,  13@18>tfe. 

C hkks  it.  -  Factory ,  best  white,  ViAllit;  do,  best 
colored,  12.a.l2^Ci  do,  good,  I lipvtIIAsc:  light  skims, 
best,  do  common,  6@Bc;  Ohio  factory,  Hue, 

lhitHktU;  do  do  tulr,  tf^ktluc. 

Kuus.  State,  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh-laid,  per  doz, 
21(a*22e;  Western,  fancy  fri'Sh,  20>yC,  do  good  to 
choice,  Soc:  do  conimou.  I'vil.tjc;  do  Ice-house 
cholee,  H-i UiuCuiiailiau,  (resh,  19Mj(»2oe.  do,  Ice-house, 
choice,  PkjjMUc. 

Boston,  Maas.— Butter.— Extra  Northern  Creamery, 
26c,  Western  Extra  Creamery,  '2«c.  Cheese  quiet. 
Eggs  Ib'in.  Kasleru  extrns,  22c;  western,  l'ha^uc. 

PiuiADicij'iiiA,  Pa.  —  Burr itii.  —  Penn,  creamery 
extra  at  V5u26c;  western  cream  ary  extra  at  25^i2tic; 
B.  C.  and  N.  V.  creamery  extra,  2U*22e;  packing  but¬ 
ter,  llttfittc.  Cheese  was  sternly;  New  Vork  full  cream, 
l'2i-tjc;  Ohio  tints,  cnniei'.ll'f  .ili'ue.dn  tair  to  prime, lutB 
(adlc,  Pennsylvania  pai  t  sslms,  — i*— e.  do  full  do  — 

— e.  Eggs  drm  and  active;  IT-uusy  Ivonla  Ursts,  22e; 
Ohio  and  other  western  tlrsts,  21c. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Butter—  Firmer.  Western  packed, 
15iul3c;  creamery,  22ij;25c,  Eggs— At  ltksdDc. 

CiUCAuo,  111  — Buitbu.— Creamery,  18s.'i".;-(.C;  dairy, 
16(®2u)4C.  Egos.— fresh  Northern,  17u»iy,’$e.  per  doz.  ’ 

KLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.— Ungraded  Spring,  8l?4(yl8254c; 
No.  2  Chlcngo,  e.  f.  amt  L,  at  v.'^e;  Ungraded  Red,  8U‘ , 
No.  2  Red,  8dp.i>sl.tjc;  No.  2  Red,  for  October, 
81(rta!'V->;  do  for  No' ember,  82t*5'2  11  lt>0;  dtl.  for  De¬ 
cember,  M3  5  16,4.84  1: Die;  do  fur  January  3-t6c; 

do  for  February,  -fl'ie;  do  .March.  sU^SlWe;  do 

April,  St:  .(isSUc;  do  May  .88  U-blgW  ll-lOc,  do  for  June, 
8U‘l  s do  tor  December,  IMS'S,  93‘vc-  Rau'.ky,  — 
Western,  ft'Nj.cPk*.  fklON.  -  Ungraded  Mixed  at  52J< 
a 54c.  No,  3,  A.%.'(.V2;*ie;  No.  2  tot  October,  N2H.,ta2Wc, 
do  tor  November,  .V2l_i  .<i.V2bje;  do  lor  December,  524* 
(<2)52  Re;  do  for  January.  32' ti.u52^e;  do  tor  .May, 

534*0.  uArs. -No. a,  32Re,  do,  Whit©,  S3e,  No.  2,  8S}4 
(iSAiMio;  do  Wnite,  Hto;  No.  I  WliitO.  iikjc;  Sllxeo 
Wes.ern.  S.'l^.tSttvc;  White  do,  3t>.sl0o;  No.  '2  White 
for  LHttolMtr.  (kie;  do  Noveuilier,  X5ts.ii:t6l(,c;  ib>  for  l)e- 
cember,  3uSjC,  No.  2  for  October,  Al'*.*  «4*e;  dolor 
November,  33-kf.t38-'*t,e;  do  for  Decemia-r,  .t;1;  (*33J^e: 
do  for  Jauuury  ,  )c w;  do  for  ‘liny,  Mur  Fsiili.  W  Tb,  Ml 
<3H"’C.;  i;u  Iti.flU.gkSOe.  HI  ft,  N) .tSv.  100  lb,  B0c:n$l  llO; 
sharps,  $1  d)>yl  05;  rye  feed,  sVrtiuoc; 

Flour  asu  Mbal.— Klou a.— Quotat Ions :  Flue  $2  uu 
@2  73;  Supcrttne,  $2  5Uot3  U*;  Extra  No.  2,  $3  l«><t 

3  ID;  Good  U)  Fancy  Extra  State.  8-1  NA<s  l  tx); 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  83  00,03  U>;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western,  83  MU* l  85;  I’omnum  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  83  !Mtai3  01;  Good  to  Fancy,  $4  Ulutl  SO; 
Common  Extra  ilinuesota,  »8  Gk/#S  70;  Clear,  *3  65 ■<, 

4  15;  Rye  Mixture,  83  65'ilfrl  15;  Straight,  84  0tJs4  50; 
Paient,  $4  Atu, 4  90:  Patent  Winter  Wneat,  Extra,  $4  lu 
@81  90.  latter  for  old;  City  Mill  Exirafor  W.ludlos.84  15 
@4  35.  Soc  rueas  KLOOa.— Coinmou  lo  Pair  Extra  at 
$3  20:it4  01;  GOtul  lo  Fancy,  do  $4  lc.it  I  85.  RVK  Flouii. 
— supernno,  <3  55j»,3  85,  and  fanny,  81  00.  Corn 
Mrau-YcIIow  Western  quoted  at  82  0KA2  85;  and 
Bruudywtnt!  82  s>5@3  #3.  sxli  -  . 200  libls  Uraudywtne, 
82  95.  BUCK"  HEAT  Fi.oi  u.  Quoted  at  $2  6(Xa2  85, 

Boston,  .Mass.  Flour.  Common  Extras,  83  10® 
3  »);  SprtUg  Wheat  Patents,  cholee  to  fauey.84  i'Va  I  93 
Coru  Steamer  Yellow,  37@38ts;  Steamer  Mixed, 
56t(g;.  fats  N’o.2  W  Idte,  Sli'-ig;;  Shorts,  quiet;  Middlings 
per  ton,  8)i@2l;  WIuut  shorts,  818. 

Bn-'FAIO,  N.  Y.  Wheat.-  No,  1  Hard,  dull;  Old. 
85©;  llow  ,  •‘vie;  Old  No.  I  Hard  Northern  PaCdie,  -vSl-<ji' , 
new  do,  8le;  whiter  wheat  lu  fair  demand.  No.  2  red 
Michigan,  sue;  Nb.  1  white  Michigan,  itlRiC.  Corn— No. 
2,  I9e;  No,  3,  t+ijf  ii  Isk*1'  1"  store:  No.  2  yellow,  i9e.  on 
track.  Oats  -No.  '2  while,  Sdc;  No.  3  white.  32!<ic;  No.  2 
mixed,  ale. 

uhilapkm  iha,  Fa.- Flour,- Western  and  Fennsyl- 
vanltt  Superb ue.  $2  is  to  g2  6:>;  do  do  do  extra,  $2  73w,3; 
FennsylvuiUa  Family,  83  50  to  $3  15;  Pennsylvauln 
Roller  Process,  $ku.|4  25;  Delaware  family,  8h«*84  40; 
Ohio  clear,  $3  iN.vi  00;  do  straight,  $4  uuu<  t  25;  In¬ 
diana  clear,  83  7Ngl  00;  do  straight,  $1  W@4  23;  St. 
Louts  and  Southern  Illinois  clear,  $:i  ?.V,i,4  00;  do,  do, 
strulght,  8 1 00@4  25;  Winter  wluat  patent,  fair  to  choice 


84  25@4  50;  Minnesota  bakers’  clear,  8*100  to  84  25; 
do  do  straight,  $•!  '25@4  50;  .Minnesota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  84  t>2)t!@$4  90;  Rye  Flour,  83  2fl@3  30  per  barrel 
Wheat.— Rejected  at  7()@78c;  Steamer  No.  2  Red  111 
grain  depot.  Hilo.  Ungraded  In  grain  depot,  Hte;  No.  2 
Red  for  Ortoner,  HloytlWc;  <lo  for  November,  h"2‘.:(@ 
S'itjc;  do  for  December,  do  for  January, 

S-tk(a,H5i‘,  Corn— No.  2  rulxt-d  short  storage  In  gTRtn 
depot,  5'2@52!fc;  do  regular  grain  depot,  and  track, 
52*^0:  No.  '2  yellow  In  20th  at.  elevator,  53C:  No  2  Mixed 
for  October.  50@5!C;  do  for  November.  50f-tMu,  do  for 
December,  49S -Wap*;  do  for  Januarv,  H‘-4(a.atX'.  Oats. 
—No.  2  mixed  on  truck  at  3UUc;  chotee  No.  3  whlto 
track,  35ftc;  No.  2  white.  3(»yfffl364<c;  choice  do,  X7c. 

emcAOO,  Ill —Flour.— Choice  lo  fancy  winter  pnt- 
euts,  81  00<at  25;  southern  winters,  *3tki@H  K5;  Mfchl 
gan  ami  Wisconsin  winters,  $.1  60@4  00;  fair  to  choice 
seconds,  $2  6(Vj 8  fte, choice  to  fancy  Minnesota  patents, 
84  K5@4  5(1;  soft  wheat  patents,  31  lOvx  t  SO;  Minnesota 
bakers’  In  sacks,  1S25@3S0;  medium  to  choice  soft 
springs.  *3  80603  85:  low  grade  springs,  ft  TOffl?  ."<0;  Rye 
Flour  in  barrels,  «2  70@2'90. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKE’IS. 


Nsw  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  8,  1887. 

Beeves.— Virginia  Steers,  1,400  tt  average,  at '85  per 
100  It;  do  1,334  It,  at  84  «5;  do,  1.279  lb,  at  84  60; 
do:  1,150  m,  at  $4  60,  "hlo  do  1,190  lb,  at  $3  90;  do, 
1,053  lb,  at  84;  do  1,323  1h ,  at  81  5U;  Ciuciuuatl  Steers, 
1,298  tt  a  vet  age  at  At  70  per  10(1  tb;  do  l  ,2m  tt.  at  84  00; 
do,  1,303  tb.  at  8)  10;  do.  1,174  at  $4  25;  Trnni  sKce 
Oxen,  1,377  tb  ut  8385;  do,  1.420  lb  at  83  75,  do,  160}  TO 
at  83  50;  Ohio  Steers,  1,282  t»,  at  84  80;  do  1,29"  tb.  at 
81  10;  Colorado  Steers,  1.173  lb.  avenige.  at  $3  73  tier 
100  n>;  do,  1,110  tb.  at  *3  35,  do  1.1, V.  Ib  at  $3  35.  do,  1,147 
lb  at  $2  50;  do,  1104  Ib,  at  83  45;  Texans,  1.IS5  ft,  at 

81  60:  do  1,169  ib,  at  83  19)1  Chicago  Natives,  1,260  tb, 

at  84  25,  do,  1127  lb  at  $.8  85;  do  1U0  tb.  at  $3  75:  Slate 
Steers,  l.;*T»  lb,  average,  at  $1  15  per  HYl  lb:  Chicago 
do  19l)6  Ib.at  $1  73.00,  T2»>3  lb,  at  84  43;  do,  1265  lb  at 
$4  2";  do  1153  ft  at  St  20;  do,  1172  ft  at  do  (Oxen) 

1.133  ft.  at  43  01:  do,  J1SI)  lb  at  nt.  3  85;  Connecticut  Oxen, 
1638  ib  at  83  40:  Buffalo  Bulls,  I  is. 2  ir.  at  88;  Illinois 
Steers,  (extra i  lMs  It  average,  at  $■■>  35  per  10)  lb;  do 
1’58  tb  at  0A  27y.j;  do  13tA  ft.  at  si  ;)0;  krtitucky  do. 
1527  lb  ut  s:.  15.  do  UJtl  ft  nt  84  7tr,  do  (mainly  Oxen) 
1124  ft,  nt  83  95;  Indiana  Steer*.  1244  ft,  at  $1  ,'5;  unto 
do  1377  lt>  nt  44  SO;  do  1356  tb  at  81  60;  Michigan  Steers, 
1.230  lb.  av  erage  at  $4  25  per  10)  lb;  Ohio  do  1353  ft  ut 
84  10,  do,  4810  ft,  at  81  i0;  Iudianu  do,  T237  ft  ut  $1;  do 
12.50  ft  at  90,  Kentucky  do  110)  ft  at  .$4  75;  do  1352 
lb  at  84.50;  do,  1170  ft  at  $4  25,  do,  1256  lb  $4  25. 

Calvics. -f'ldengo  Calves,  365  ft  average,  at  3c  per  lb; 
Grosser*,  *247  lb,  average,  at.  2^c  per  ft;  Grasse rs,  2ui  ft 
average  at  823U  per  100  ft;  Fed  Calves.  3>  0  D>.  at  $3  5b; 
Grassers,  271  ft  average  at  2;)4c  per  lb;  Grasscrs,  IP)  ft 
average;  at  V’tyC  per  ft;  do.  217  Ib,  at  2'yc. 

Sheep  and  Laitbs.— Receipts  for  six  days,  88,203 
head,  against  I7.SS5  bea*l  for  the  same  time  last  week. 
State  Sheep,  H2  lb  average,  nt  4c  per  ft,;  State  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  36  ft,  at  4c;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  65  ft.  at 
.VEe;  do,  69  lb,  at  5  *4";  do.  67  lb.  Ut  37^0,  State  Sheep, 
104  1b  average,  at  l vie  per  ft*.  Northern  Canada  do, 
99  ft,  at  4Viv:  Northern  t'atm  la  I airnbs,  tst  ft.  at  safe: 
no.  78 W  lli  at  t>;  do,  65  Ib,  at  fir;  < 'an Julian  do,  7U  lb  at 
fit-kc:  State  do,  fis  Ib  at  f  tp  ;  State  Lambs,  17  lb,  at  85 
per  I'D  Ib;  do  61  lb.  at  $6  :-a )■  Penusy  Ivaula  Sheep.  31  lb 
84  50  per  10>  lb;  Pcnnny lvaida  UirutM  cu  lb.  at  85  60; 
Canadian  Lambs.  72?4  ft,  nt  $<7  13;  Pennsylvania 
sheet*.  73  1b  average,  nt  4c  per  Ib;  Pennsylvania 
Lambs,  61  Hi  11*  at  86c ;  Pennsylvania  Sheep.  KiH.  lb  at 
lH|e  per  lb;  Pennsylvania  Lambs  *S  lb  at  >vie;  Vvlucou- 
slu  Sheep,  SO  lb  average,  at  84  20  per  tui  lb. 

Boos,— Receipts  for  five  days,  :I3,US  head,  against  32,- 
705  head  for  same  time  last  w  eek.  No  sales  ou  live 
weight.  Nutultiully  su-ady  at  5  4..‘>'-4e  per  lb. 

Buffalo  -Sheep.— Receipts  for  week,  35, JX)  head: 
for  same  time  last  week,  .i7.su)  bead;  Inferior  to  fair, 

83  25@3  r.j  gooit  to  choice,  84  in  A 4  in,*  i5  ears  Canadlau 
lambs  for  sale.  »5  in  j,ft  "5.  Rods.— Rooelpts  fur  week 
thus  far.  H).  133  head;  for  same  thne  last  week,  53.515 
head.  Mixed  Pigs  and  Light  Yorkers  8  4  50  ^4  85;  Se- 
locted  YorRcrs,  84  70-t4  75,  Sclneied  medium  weights. 

84  75@4  S3;  extra,  $i  3V  Coarse  mired  heavy  en*U,  $3  75 
@4  '25;  Slags.  $3  25@8  75; *2  cars  left  over. 

CmCAOO.— OATTI.B,— Shipping  sreers  82  75*tl  90. Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders.  $1'‘*0.|63  2>;  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed. 
$1  '2o<i2  ■*!;  TeX2is  cattle.  $1  5ik«  .itK);  western  range  s, 

82  00,1,1  25.  Hou.s. -Mixed.  84  3110.4  5(1;  heavy,  $4  25@ 
4  85i  Light,  84  2D, 1 1  55;  Rottgn  and  skli*s,  8’  UOtttl  10; 
SHEEP.— Natives.  $2  <5,*13U;  Western  $3  25@3  64;  Texans 
$2  35@3  60;  lambs,  81  20  o>5  25  (ter  100  ft*. 

Sr,  Lons.— Oattlk.— Fair  to  Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers.  *3  MlLtl  6.4:  Butchers’  Steers,  Fair  to  Choice, 

83  30 <c3  93,  Feeders,  fair  to  good,  82  O)  i.:i:i0;  Texans, 
and  Indiana  common  grass  to  good  corn  fed,  82  in@ 
3  70.  Hous.— Market  active.  Choice  heavy  and  Buieh- 
©rs' Selections,  04  3  i  U  O;  Packing  uiul  Yorkers,  me¬ 
dium  to  prime.  84  2U/M  60;  Pigs,  Coinmou  to  (food, 
83  s(U4  20.  Sukiu*.  -Market  Arm.  Fair  to  Faucy, 
$2  8U@«  90;  Lambs,  3  7U&4  30, 


COMM  I  NK*  AT1U.NS  RECSIVBD  FOR  THB  WEEK  ENDING 

October  8,  1887. 

J.  M.  S.— P.  51.  A.,  thanks— E,  G.— A.  B.  C.,  thanks— T. 
C.-G.  W.  T.,  thanks— H.  S.-M.  W.  F.— J.  N.  M.,  thanks 
— F.  G.— G.  F.  D.— 51.  H.  G.- J.  S.  A.— W.  P.  K.-F.  F.  W. 
—II.  H.-G.  E.  M.-G,  W.  C.-A.  B.  P— C.  L.— A.  E.  M  — 
W.  L.  J.— W.  S.  S.-T.  A.  H.-G.  S.— O.  H.  B.— A.  C.  G.— 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ahip- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 
k.  No.*A7!»  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 


:  :es 


PAYS  the  FREIGHT 

5  Ton  Wa0On  Scales, 

lr»n  Lsreti.  Stct.  B«x-tn*«.  Hr««» 
Tei  Bcaco  »od  Bf»a  Be i  for 

S0O. 

«t ««  .*i 

■traUOB  ihl*  ;*p9r  a.ml 

JONES  or  BINGHAMTON, 
B1M4HA.VITON.  N.  Y. 


*>4kft  Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Hill  Pub.  Co  ,  Cadiz,  Ohio 


1C  Valuable  secrets  worth  a  fortune!  and  costly 
agent put  lit  free.  Send  lie.  postage. 

\>.  S.  SIMPsON.  *A«‘l  \\  .  Vith  St,,  N.  V, 


MUST  EXTENSIVE  STOCK 
JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 

I  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Plants,  Conlf- 
^Mers.  Palms,  Lily  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 

5  choice  Japan  Lily  Bull  is  $1.  6  now.  rare 
Chrysanthemums  $2.  Free  by  mall. 

■  H.  II.  Bergkb  &  Co..  315  &  317  Washington 
V|SL.  San  Francisco,  California. 

Catalogue  free. 


The  best  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Cemlte  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect,  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
iron  Fence.-.  Iron  and  wire  summer  Houses,  lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher 
and  l’ltor.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address. 


SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

GI1WAKII  -SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent, 

300  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  WEAR 


Lowing  to  the  great  sue-  I 
cess  during  the  past  sea-  I 
son  of  their  Knitted  Tux-  I 
edo  Summer  Suit,  Messrs. 
James  McCreery  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  produce 
a  Knitted  Fall  and  Winter 
Suit  for  Misses  and  Chil¬ 
dren  adapted  for  school 


rr 

and  out-door  wear. 

T\ 

\ 

This  suit  is  made  in  one 

\\ 

piece,  the  waist  is  tight- 

[ 

LL 

fitting,  with  a  full  front  of 

-U 

THE  KETTLE  STAND. 


A  New  and  Very  Useful  Invention. 


A  stand  for  setting  large  kettles  ou  for  outdoor  boil¬ 
ing  The  heat  being  kept  directly  under  the  kettle,  is 
very  Intense  and  regular,  and  boiling  is  done  in  very 
short  time  and  with  only*  about,  half  the  fuel  ordinarily 
used.  It  Is  costly  handled  and  always  ready.  Ir  is  Just 
the  thing  needed  for  general  purposes,  and  especially 
so  for  soap  boiling  ana  rendering  lard.  Price  82.50  for 
kettles  from  eighteen  to  twentj  five  gallons,  for  saie 
by  Hardware  Merchant*  and  Agents.  If  your  5ler- 
eiiants  have  none.  1  will  send  you  oel*  by  expre-  s  pre¬ 
paid.  Canvassing  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Bend  for  circulars  .1  ..HEHxKlt,  Jlnmifncturer, 

Buejrus.  Ohio. 


STEAM!  SIEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 


jacket  effect,  and  the  skirt 

0  is  made  full,  with  a  sash. 

The  colors  are  the  soft, 
warm  winter  Shades,  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there  with 
stripes  of  contrasting 
color.  A  full  descriptive 
circular  mailed  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

Controlled  exclusively  and  for  sale  only  Uy 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 

Broadway  &  11th  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


fh  S=N  tf*>.  H  The  cabinet  organ  was  in- 

S  £  iL5  e  ®  31  nl  V*  trodncei i  in  its  present  form 
3  3  Ml  ^  ;  Yj  Oi  hv  M  ismn  A  Ihuniin in  1861. 
w  1 1  3  ■  V  E  Otbcr  makers  followed  in 

- the  inHniif.'ictnro  of  tJiese 

instruments,  bill  the  Mason  d:  Unmlitv  Organs  have 
always  maintained  their  supremacy  as  the  beet  in 
the  world. 

Mason  A  Tlamlin  off*  r.  as  demonstration  of  the 
nncumiled  t.'X'-cl:''tH‘ti  of  their  orgatis.  the  fart  that 
it  all  of  the  great.  World's  Exhibitions,  ainee  that,  of 
Paris,  1867,  in  competition  wi  b  best  makers  of  nil 
countries,  they  huvu  invariably  taken  the  highest 
honors.  Illu-trated  i  atalogues  free, 
sh  I  m  a  j  A  A  Mason  &  Hamlin’s  Piano 
Oi  A  nni  Stringer  was  introduced  by 

r  I  II  SVI  them  in  ISs-j,  at  d  has  been 

I  B  13  3  1  W  V  I  pronounced  by  experts  the 
"greatest  improvement  in 
pianos  in  half  a  century."  ... 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  with  descriptive-catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  uuu  Organs  sold  lor  cash  or  easy  payments; 
also  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO. 

1 54  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.  t Union  Sq.),  N.Y. 

>  i \ii_i l  a  ...  i 


OIL  MEAL. 

ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL. 

5Iost  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Live  Stock 
known.  Send  for  lute-t  circulars  giving  full  Informa¬ 
tion.  and  list  of  valuable  food  rations. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
than  ever  before.  Quotations  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  to  nil  points. 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strietly  pure,  and  mnnufac 
lured  by  the  Old  Proves-  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANN  UltOt*.  &  CO., 

Niagara  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yohkeu. 


THE  LANE  &  BODLEY  CO 

CINCINNATI. 


B.  W.  PAl  i\E  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  llulluday  Standard 

d1,n1l...,..dl  Y  1  I  - _ _ _ _ 

to  and 
dajf, 

wnen  ou:-door  worx  is  «u*?pcoi3ed  oo  the  Farm.  The  same  Mill 
will  cat  corn  stalled,  saw  wlxk!,  run  churn  and  grind  ftone,  pump 


water,  etc. 

We  roanuflxM  iro  the  lfalTadar  Standard  Beared  and 
Pumplnff  Wind  Cora  Shell  era.  I-X-L  Iron 

Feed  Mill*,  I-X-L  StM.lL  Cuttera,  Hor-e  .  rs.  Jacks, 

SaA  TaMca.  Stax  nr  i  itHYii^:  T  •  I  c  miatiog  of  A  nt-  Friction. 
R o»ersih>,  Swluel  and  Fc*d  Har  Carriers.  Harp^m  snl  Grapple 
Hjrie  Har  Kork*  PulMrs  ±lA  "Floor  li a  v  a  f  j>l  line  of 
Tanks.  Tank  fixtures  acdT^iraps  fiM*  Fvul,  Oraxmectal,  Village 
and  Rsiftxav  purp3-»*-s.  Semi  f:-r  ca.ixlocn?  aTt.l  pires. 
Kellable  Atreitt««  wanted  .o  all  an&*ti^aed  territorr. 

U.  S.  WLNi)  ENGINE  A  PUMP  CO.,  Bataria.  Ill. 


Wnrrnnted  the  moat  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Ball!  la  extstenre.  Send  Tor  cir¬ 
cular,  A,  B.  FARUUHAK,  York,  Pa. 


LEFFEL’S  iRorLoK 

Wind  Engine 

Strongest  and  L  .•< 

easiest  regulated 

All  Work  i  n  g  "  "  S  S3 

Parts  made  of  Malleable  Iron.  >  ? ’  ajM 
Catalogue  Free.  Address  /  g  v  Y 

SPRINGFIELD  MACHINE  CO.  All.  ! 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO.  *  rydlLI  i 


for  all  purjKises.  An  experience  of  thirty  years 
permits  us  tooil'er  tbe  best. 

Good  work  at  low  prices.  Send  for  circular  II. 


Will  shell  a 

Bushel  of  Corn 
in  4  MINUTES. 

Agents  Wanted. 


J  SAMPLE 
SHELLER 
$3.00. 

WARRANTED 


HOLT  MFQ.CO.,  » .*  UcnUmt.U. 


-'BaS 

l  noiuiy  hj  llolt'b  wltbn 

d  KIT  of  TOOLS  Vor « 

IL-tp  Larger  Sir 

/y-drt  Hluoknitill 

e,  $25.  Single  Forge,  • 

•hV  Tool*,  Bond  Drllle,  A 

Patented 
Nov.  24, 1685. 


CHAMPION 

Vj?  FENCE 


Surpasses  all  other  wire  and  picket  fence  machines, 
lor  making  strong  and  durable  fences  in  the  held, 
that  uo  stock  wfll  break  down.  On  rough,  hilly 
ground,  it  keeps  pickets  perpendicular,  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
Is  Is  easy  lo  handle,  uses  any  kind  of  pickets,  and 
any  size  of  winv  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNt  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Richmond,  lad. 


Pe^FeCtep  ©XySCH 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mail. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1235  Arch  Street,  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


CONSUMPTION 


CONSUMPTION  y> 


W OMBRlDCFn  f  LIBRARY 

vnnmJw tr&LF  t 


CUBES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  By run.  Tastes  good.  Uso 
in  tiiue.  Hold  by  <1  rtiggist.s. _ 
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chapter  vn  — ( Continued .) 

John  dropped  upon  the  soft  pine  needles 
thankful  for  the  chance  to  rest.  He  drew  his 
revolver  and  placed  it  upon  the  ground  beside 
him  ready  for  instant  service.  Uncle  Nathan 
crouched  iu  the  shadow  of  the  tree  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  space  over  which  the  dreaded 
bloodhound  must  come.  What  were  they 
thinking  about  waiting  there  in  the  solitude? 
Of  the  hateful  prison  with  all  the  horrors  they 
had  left  behind  them,  or  the  home  before 
where  the  wife  and  the  little  girl  were  wait¬ 
ing?  Is  it  not  true  that  at  such  times  when  we 
sit  down  with  grim  determination  to  wait  the 
coming  of  our  fate,  when  we  feel  that  retreat 
is  cut  off,  that  the  better,  purer  thoughts 
crowd  into  our  minds  and  the  cruel,  hateful 
past  is  dropped  for  the  time?  The  moon  earae 
slowly  up  over  the  trees.  It  did  not  hurry 
o cor  Andersouville  as  the  suu  had  done.  Its 
feebler  light  could  not  search  into  all  the  dark 
owners  and  push  out  the  horrors  that  crouched 
there.  Slowly  and  peacefully  it  sailed  over 
the  heavens,  painting  the  earth  with  beauty, 
transforming  hideous  shapes  at  a  touch  of  its 
mellow  light,  into  beautiful  things. 

The  little  glade  so  eagerly  watched  by  the 
fugitives  seemed,  as  the  moonlight  swept  down 
into  it,  a  very  sporting  place  for  fairies.  The 
moonbeams  danced  right  royally  along  the 
stumps  and  grasses.  The  thicket,  behind 
which  the  men  were  sheltered, seemed  changed 
into  a  row  of  hideous  creatures  that  scowled 
grimly  over  the  little  glade  and  reached  out 
with  long  arms  to  push  back  all  intruders. 
The  moonlight  stole  down  behind  the  thicket. 
It  glittered  along  the  barrel  of  Uncle  Nathan’s 
musket,  gleamed  on  the  fixed  bayonet  and 
touched  the  grizzled  face  of  the  stern  sentinel 
into  something  like  tenderness,  for  the  same 
moon  had  looked  into  the  faces  of  “the  folks’' 
at  home.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  the 
ragged  form  under  the  tree  was  seen.  Uncle 
Nathan  crept  back  under  the  shadow  w  here 
the  moon  could  not  follow.  For  an  hour 
they  waited  iu  silence.  Then  suddenly  Uncle 
Nathan  rose  to  his  knees  and  brought  the  mus¬ 
ket  to  his  shoulder.  The  bayonet  flashed  out 
into  the  moonlight.  John  grasped  his  revolver 
and  drew  up  under  the  thicket. 

A  slight  rustle  was  heard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  glade,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
a  man  stepped  out  into  the  open  space  and 
stood  where  the  light  fell  directly  upon  him. 
He  carried  a  package  in  one  hand  while  the 
other  was  held  up  above  him.  There  were 
two  things  that  caused  the  musket  to  lower. 
The  face  of  the  new  comer  was  the  face  of  a 
negro.  At  his  belt  the  letters  “U.  S.”  flashed 
into  view.  Both  were  symbols  of  brotherhood 
to  the  fugitives.  The  man  advanced  a  few* 
steps,  and  again  held  up  liis  hand. 

“Halt!  who  goes  there!”  challenged  Uncle 
Nathan  from  his  post  under  the  tree. 

“Fren’l”  came  the  answer  iu  the  unmistak¬ 
able  accent  of  a  negro. 

"Advuuce  friend,  audgive  the  countersign,” 
again  came  the  hoarse  whisper. 

“Rations"  was  the  answer,  and  the  package 
was  held  up  in  front. 

“Pass  friend,  with  the  countersign,”  and 
the  musket  dropped  and  John  opened  the 
thicket. 

The  man  passed  through  this  opening  and 
stood  before  them.  A  tall,  well-formed 
negro,  wearing  the  pants,  belt  and  cap  of  the 
Union  army.  He  carried  a  bag  in  his  haud, 
which  he  threw  on  tbe  ground  beside  them. 

His  story  was  quickly  whispered.  He  w'as 
the  “boy”  of  whom  the  old  negro  had  spoken. 
A  soldier  iu  the  Union  army,  he  bad  left 
Sherman  to  visit  the  old  folks.  He  was  hid¬ 
ing  by  day,  waiting  for  this  very  chance  of 
guiding  prisoners  back  to  the  Union  lines. 
His  father  had  told  him  of  the  adventure  at 
the  log,  and,  careless  of  the  danger  from  the 
dreaded  dog,  he  bad  followed  them  with  a 
supply  of  food.  He  was  ready  to  fight  with 
them.  He  told  his  story  simply  and  theu 
stood  waiting  for  their  renly.  His  race  is  in¬ 
ferior,  they  say.  He  never  can  lift  himself 
out  of  his  inferiority,  and  yet,  what  can  we 
say  when  such  men  go  to  the  very  end  of 
daring? 

John  and  Uncle  Nathan  thought  nothing  of 
their  new  comrade’s  color.  They  shook  his 
hand  aud  welcomed  him  heartily.  Sol — for 
such  he  gave  his  name — took  Uncle  Nathan’s 
gun  and  advanced  to  the  thicket  to  stand  on 
guard  while  the  others  ate  the  food  that  be 
had  brought. 

“’Taiu’t  much,  boss,”  he  whispered,  “but 
we  git  mo’,  I  reckon,  when  we  go  back.” 

The  repast,  was  certainly  a  frugal  one — a 
great  corn  cake  and  a  dozen  baked  potatoes. 


Frugal  though  it  was,  it  seemed  delicious 
enough  to  the  hungry  prisoners,  and  they  ate 
greedily,  on  their  knees,  with  the  sack  between 
them.  The  meal  came  to  un  end  all  too  soon, 
aud  they  rose  for  a  consultation.  At  a  sud¬ 
den  “hush!”  from  Sol  they  all  crept  under  the 
thicket  to  listen.  The  sharp  ear  of  the  negro 
had  detected  the  approach  of  the  pursuing 
party.  He  listened  earnestly  for  a  moment 
and  then  gave  the  musket  back  to  Uncle 
Nathan. 

“Dat  dorg  done  gnt  away  from  dem,”  he 
whispered.  “I  fix  him,”  and  he  drew  a  long 
knife  from  his  belt  and  crept  through  the 
thicket  aud  across  the  open  space.  At  the 
edge  of  the  glade  he  halted,  and,  assuring 
himself  of  the  dog’s  approach,  he  crouched  iu 
the  shadow  of  a  log  to  wait.  Uncle  Nathan 
cocked  his  musket  aud  placed  it  in  position. 
In  a  few  moments  the  dog,  entirely  ignorant 
of  tbe  fate  awaiting  him,  could  be  distinctly 
heard  running  through  the  bushes. 

The  squad  from  the  prison  had  followed 
rapidly  ou  the  trail.  The  bloodhound  made 
savage  attempts  to  break  away,  but  the  strong 
keepers  hold  him  fast.  He  trotted  with  his 
nose  ou  the  ground,  pulling  impatiently  on 
the  cords  that  held  him,  and  tearing  at  the 
muzzle  over  his  jaws.  Led  by  Bill,  the  sol¬ 
diers  followed  in  single  file.  The  suu  went 
down,  but  the  party  still  pressed  on  through 
the  pines.  The  moon  gave  them  ample  light 
for  their  purpose.  All  went  well  till  the 
party  reached  tbe  log  where  the  old  negro 
had  been  chopping.  They  halted  a  moment  to 
rest  and  consult,  when  the  dog,  with  oue  sud¬ 
den  and  impatient  bound,  broke  away  from 
the  negroes  and  sprang  into  the  shadow 
alone.  The  keepers,  fearful  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  due  them,  slid  into  the  thicket  and  hid 
from  sight.  The  soldiers  followed  the  dog  as 
best  tliey  could,  though  their  course  was  but 
slow  through  the  thick  bushes.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  dog  came  bounding  on  alone  to  the 
glade  where  Sol  was  waiting  him.  It  seemed 
almost  an  age  to  tbe  two  men  under  the  tree 
before  the  houud  burst  through  into  the 
moonlight.  The  great  ugly  head  fiercely 
thrust  itself  through  the  thicket,  and  halted 
for  an  instaut  as  if  surprised. 

So]  started  from  the  shadow  with  his  knife 
in  liis  right  haud  and  n  thick  stick  in  his  left. 
He  advanced  straight  to  the  beast  with  the 
club  held  before  him.  aud  tbe  knife  held  at  the 
side.  John  rose  to  his  feet  the  better  to  view 
the  strange  combat.  The  fierce  eyes  of  the 
hound  glittered  in  the  moonlight.  Ho  could 
utter  no  loud  sound,  for  the  thick  muzzle  held 
his  jaws  firmly  together.  Through  his  drawn 
lips  the  white  teeth  gleamed,  aud  great  drops 
of  foam  fell  from  his  tongue.  He  drew  back 
as  the  negro  advanced,  and  like  a  flush  sprang 
savagely  at  the  club  that  Sol  cunningly  held 
in  front  of  him.  Sol  stepped  to  one  side,  aud 
with  one  sickening  blow,  drove  his  knife  into 
the  dog’s  neck.  The  animal  turned  in  its 
agony,  aim  fell  heavily  upon  its  side.  Sol 
sprang  upon  the  houud  aud  plunged  his  knife 
again  and  again  into  the  throat.  Tbe  poor 
animal,  muzzled  as  he  was,  could  offer  but  a 
feeble  resistance.  In  a  shore  time  he  lay  mo¬ 
tionless.  He  hail  followed  the  trail  to  his 
death.  After  satisfying  himself  that  the 
hound  was  dead,  Sol  came  back  under  the 
tree  where  the  others  were  waiting.  He 
coolly  wiped  the  blood  from  his  knife  with  a 
bunch  of  piue  ueedl  is,  and  knelt  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  to  wait  the  pursuing  party  who  now  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dog. 

Loug  Bill  aud  his  friends  came  at  last. 
They  came  crashing  through  the  underbrush 
without  the  least  attempt  at  concealment. 
The  first  intimation  of  the  dire  disaster  that 
had  falleu  upon  them,  was  the  mutilated  body 
of  the  dead  dog  which  they  found  as  they 
broke  through  the  thicket  into  tbe  little  glade. 
Bill,  who  was  leading,  stopped  iu  horror  at 
this  unexpected  sight,  and  the  others  gathered 
about  him  where  the  watchers  could  easily 
examine  them.  There  were  nine  iu  the  party. 
Uncle  Nathan  covered  Bill  with  his  musket 
while  John  took  good  aim  at  another;  Sol 
grasped  his  knife,  ready  to  spring  into  the 
crowd  if  necessary.  Had  the  squad  of  Rebels 
pushed  on  across  the  glade,  a  bloody  fight 
would  have  ensued,  for  the  fugitives,  driven  bo 
desperation,  would  never  have  yielded.  But 
Long  Bill  and  his  party  never  came  by  the 
dead  hound.  There  was  something  terrible  to 
them  in  this  mysterious  murder  of  the  fero¬ 
cious  dog  that  had  followed  so  many  prisoners 
to  the  death.  There  he  Jay  before  them  man¬ 
gled  and  bloody.  A  few  moments  before  he 
had  been  full  of  savage  life.  They  had  heard 
no  outcry,  no  sound  of  a  struggle.  8ome 
mysterious  power,  silent  and  terrible,  had 
reached  between  them  and  their  victims. 
They  knew  not  in  what  dark  shadow  this  ter- 
lible  power  might  even  now  be  lurking.  They 
glanced  nervously  at  the  thicket  before  them. 
Long,  eager  arms  seemed  to  reach  out  to 
threaten  them.  They  turned  after  a  short 
hesitation  back,  out  of  the  moonlight.  After 
a  whispered  consultation  under  the  trees,  they 
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marched,  with  many  a  nervous  glance,  away 
from  the  fated  ground  where  the  dead  dog 
was  lying.  They  crept  together  in  tbe  dark¬ 
ness,  and  walked  hurriedly  on. 

Back  near  the  log,  where  the  great  mistake  of 
the  expedition  bad  been  made,  a  badly-frigbt- 
ened  object  rolled  out  iu  frout  of  them.  It 
was  one  of  the  negroes  that  bad  tried  to  hold 
the  hound  iu  check.  Bill  grasped  the  black 
keeper  by  the  neck  and  brought  him  into  the 
moonlight. 

“Whar  ye  been  hidin’  at,  ye  nigger.” 

The  darkey,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  story,  told 
with  chattering  teeth  his  imaginary  version 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  dog’s  death. 

“Yon  jes  orter  have  seed  him  boss,”  be  said 
with  widely  protruding  eyes.  “1  done  tole 
you  dat  he  was  a  man.  He  jes  grab  dat  dorg 
an’  shuck  de  life  outer  him,  jes  like  I  shake  a 
rabbit.  Ho  was  a  man  I  done  tole  you.” 

Bill  kicked  the  black  story-teller  to  one 
side.  It  is  uot  kuown  whether  the  soldiers 
took  the  story  for  the  truth  or  not.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  stop  to  discuss  it.  They 
marched  sullenly  back  through  the  woods  to 
Andersonville,  and  certaiu  it  is  that  the  Maine 
men  never  set  eyes  on  them  again. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  debilitating  effect, 
especially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors  most 
of  the  time.  Tlie  peculiar,  yet  common,  com 
plaint  known  as  “that  tired  feeling,"  is  the 
result.  This  feeling  can  be  entirely  overcome  by 
taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.,  which  gives  new  life 
and  strength  to  all  tho  functions  of  the  body. 

“I  conhl  not  sleep;  had  no  appetite.  I  took 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  aud  soon  began  to  sleep 
soundly;  could  get  up  without  that  tired  aud 
languid  feeling;  and  my  appetite  Improved." 
R,  A.  Salford,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mas*. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Mrs.  Halls,  8  State  St., 
Leicester,  England,  says: 
“My  little  boy,  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  was  attended  by 
two  doctors  for  mouths, 
and  given  up  as  incurable. 
They  said  he  had  a  Wast¬ 
ing  Disease,  and  cotild  not 
live,  lit-  was  so  weak  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  about 
on  a  cushion.  I  had  a  book 
from  Mr.  Woolley,  Chem¬ 
ist,  Sparkeuhoc  St.,  about 
Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  and  thought  I  would 
try  a  bottle.  The  effect  it 
had  on  my  child  was  won¬ 
derful.  He  has  taken  eight 
bottles,  and  is  perfectly 
cured  and  healthy.” 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONICl 


The  Best  Cure  for  Conglm,  Week  Lungs,  Asthma,  Indi¬ 
gestion,  inward  l*alns,  Exhaustion.  Combining  the  most 
valuable  medicines  with  Jamah  a  Ginger,  it  exerts  o  cura¬ 
tive  power  over  disease  unknown  to  oilier  remedies. 
Weak  I. lings.  Kheuinutlsin.  Fenude  Went  ness,  and  the 
distressing  ills  of  the  Stomach,  Liver.  Kldimxs  ami 
Bowels  are  dragging  thousands  to  the  grave  who'  would 
recover  their  health  by  the  timely  use  of  1‘aukkk’k 
Gisgkk  Toxic,  It  is  new  life  mid  strength  to  the  uged. 
60o.  at  Druggists.  Iiacox  A  Co.,  l&iWllIuimhtn  rt,  N.  V. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


-^GGLESTO't,.^- 


Hili  a  l'ud  different  from  all 
others,  is  cun  sliatio.  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  In  centcr.adapta 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the 
body  while  the  ball  In  the  cup 
back  tbe  Intee- 
nes  Just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger,  with  light  procure  the  Her- 
nialabelil  securely  day  and  night,  <uul  n  radical  euro 
certain.  Jt  Is  ea&y,  durable  and  cheap,  Sont  bv mail- CUV 
outers  free.  KtHJUtSTON  TUU8B  CO.,  Chicago,  UL 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.00 

All  kimls  Guus  guarant"'. lower  tliaa 
elsewhere.  Bead  I  tamp  for  Illustrated 

catalogue.  POWER  h  CLEMENT, 
180  Mulu  Bt.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

'  This  Magazine  portrays  Ameri¬ 
can  thought  nnd  life  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  is  tilled  with  pure  high-class 
literature,  and  can  be  safely  wel¬ 
comed  in  any  family  circle. 

PRICE  25c.  OR  $3  A  YEAR  BY  MAIL. 

Sample  Copy  of  current  number  mailed  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cts.;  back  numbers,  15  cte. 

Premium  List  with  either. 
Address: 

j.Tha  American  Magazine  Co.,  Pniiiiheri, 
130  Si  132  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.’ 


GET  U  P  CLUBS 


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

for  tlie  Faintly,  the  School,  or  the  Profes¬ 
sional  or  Public  Library,  Is  a 
copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 


Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3ikki  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  £*1,000  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra¬ 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.&C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

PATTERN  Fit  FI.. 

By  Special  Arrangement  with  DEM 
Li  REST'S  MONTHLY,  the  Greatest  of 
all  Family  Magazines, we  are  enabled 
to  make  every  one  of  our  lady  lead 
ere  a  handsome  present. 

Cutout  tills  idlp  and  Inelose  It  be¬ 
fore  Dec.  1st  (with  a  two  cent  stamp 
for  return  rmstuge},  to  V,',  .leunings 
Detnorest,  i;,  Ka-t  Hth  Street,  New 
York,  ami  you  will  receive  by  return 
mull  a  full  size  pattern,  illustrated 
and  fully  described,  of  this  Jackkt 
(worth  tool. 

Cross  out  w  ith  pencil  the  size  de¬ 
sired  Bust,  SI.  36,  as,  U). 

While  Demon ‘ht's  Is  not  a  Fashion 
Magazine,  many  suppose  Ir  to  he,  i  e- 
cause  its  Fashion  Department,  like 
all  its  other  Departments,  Is  so  ja>r- 
feet.  You  really  get  u  dozen  Mnga* 
f  alueg  In  ouc  for  $£00  per  year. 


WAwa?chy  rREE! 

Btcm  winder,  w  Jrrn  n  tcfl  Hi- 1 1  able.  Uivt?n  to  uny  one 
who  will  pet  8  Ptibacribern  for  the  best 60-  cents  -  a  -  year 
paper  In  the  world.  Rumple  copres  and  new  preniium  list 

Address  aCRICULTU  RIST.Raclne,Wls. 

IF  YOU  WANTTO  KNOW 

1.001  Important  things  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about,  the  human  body  and  its  curious  organs, 
Ib'ir  lij'e  it  yrrpflunlrd,  hstt  llh  ml  ted,  rlim  i ..  indurrd, 
lime  to  arttul  pitfnUe  n/  ignorant*  and  indiicrrtion. 

Hue  In  ajiylg  Hmnt-CStrr  to  nil  form*  vf  rlisr-t 
Hwrtnrnir  Croup,  Old  A'-,  •«,  JC  ipUtrr,  PhinunU.  rp. , 

Howto  mote,  hr  til  1 Mtyvy  in  JfurrtVjtfg  and  hnyr  prl '  babies. 

A  picked  lot  of  Doctor's  Droll  Jokes,  profusely  illus¬ 
trat'd.  Send  ten  cents  for  now  Laugh-Cure  book  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

Murray  Hill  l*ul».  Co..  129  E.  23th  St.,  New  York 

Beautiful  Plush  Casket 

of  Fine  .1  rlvelry  .rat  free  to  every  Agent  eell- 
****  log Olir  card*.  Send  Vr.  stamp  for  Lively  New  Sam¬ 

ples  and  Ootiii.  Ji„  K.  CAKI*  CO.,  Wallingford,  C'onu. 


10  eeiitn  fullver),  pays  for  your  address  In  the 
“Agent's  Directory,”  which  goes  whirling  all  over’the 
flitted  States,  and  yott  will  get  hundreds  of  samples, 
circulars,  books,  hews  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  from 
those  who  want  agents  You  will  get  lots  of  mail  mat 
tor  and  good  reading  free,  and  will  be  Well  Pleased 
with  the  small  Investment-  List  containing  name 
licit t  to  each  person  answ  ering  this  advertisement. 

T.  1).  CAIUPBKLb,  18*  lloylewon,  Ind. 


AGENTS 


and  fa  rmera  with  no  experience  make  l?2.50  an 
hou  r  during  spare  time.  J.  V.  Kenyon.  Glens  Falla, 
N.  Y.,  made  SIS  one  day,  JS7  0.50  one  week. 
Bo  can  you.  Proofs  ami  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Bhkpako  ,t  Go.,  Cincinnati, O 


COLD  CDCC 
WATCHES  ISsE. 

«>rc*inl  «  Wfttch 

vr  (jcntittlim'i)  w  or  ill  to 

>n  tulliuk*  u»  the  loncwt  vifwi  lii  the 
!o«  16tli.  if  ihtrt-u  Ik)  more 

»  oontd  *nwnr»T  th*  tveoml  will  pH  » 
Kolicl  Giilil  Wall’ll  worth 
J$5O;0i«r  tiiiM  i  Solid  Silv i*r 
Wnlrh  worth  5 
ol'  Dio  next  £0*  if  lum  be  «o  xnuy 
oftrroot  »w»nr*rt.  %rlll  receive  « 
Mlvcr-IVioWel  Watch  of 
(ixi'dlout  wnekmwnMp,  war  ran  tot. 
s.mi  i  t  l.ss'o-rent  stamp* 
tv  till  your  ll.OTur,  forwMeh  we  will 

.ind  yens  Pretty  I  .rather 
I*UI'*C|  spring  e  l*sp,  an  liable  for 
vtiii.r  lady  or  gentleman,  containing 
*.,  KU.'JANT  KIND  made  of  18k. 
Rolled  bold  I’larv:  »l.o*  Beautiful 
I'lirlatmiK  t'nrtl  and  our 
New,  elegantly  tllnstrntod  Bonkctfntaiolng  Ihv  I— tel  ri, signs  amt 
stitches  111  Fancy  \\  nrk,  nml  a  I8l>  treatise  finely  llhrstraled, 
glv  log  full  Instruction.  In  tbv  fsMilSflllUk  and  money -making  art 
of  making  Artltlclal  Flower.,  Ac.  from  I  lmuh  A 

Fapor,  This  is  mm  of  Ike  grtiulr  -1  oiler . 

toil  we  an  fl|rfAn?A 

AVi.V/fl  V4 

rotn  our  Cut  n loir uc  WmfcVssS'foeM 

’VL.  ^JFof  win 

more  than  repay  ur. 

YALE  SILK  WORKS,  DRAWER  36,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  J 


PERSONALS. 


Oscar  Neebe,  Anarchist,  has  been  put  to 
work  in  the  harness  shop  at  the  Joliet  Peni¬ 
tentiary.  His  couviet  number  is  8,878. 

Millionaire  John  W,  Mackat  is  to  visit 
Mariposa  County,  Cal.,  to  develop  the  vast 
estate  lately  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of 
which  he  is  the  bead. 

William  Wood,  the  young  son  of  Frank 
Wood,  the  Youngstown,  O  ,  mower  and  reap¬ 
er  manufacturer,  was  suffocated  in  an  aband¬ 
oned  coal  slope  on  Monday. 

Isaac  Pitman  was  presented,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Shorthand  Congress  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  marble  bust  of  himself,  in  cele 
bration  of  the  jubilee  of  phonography. 

George  Gould  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  His 
father,  Jay,  and  Russell  Sage  elected  them¬ 
selves  directors  at  the  same  time,  just  after 
they  got  control  of  the  company  the  other 
day. 

“Heart  disease,  due  to  tight  laeiug,”  was 
the  cause  of  death  given  by  the  Coroner’s  jury 
in  the  case  of  Bertha  Qppenheimer.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  fell  back  with  a  cry  of  pain 
while  laughing  at.  a  comedian's  joke  in  a 
theater  in  that,  city  Thursday  afternoon. 

Richard  Reed,  of  Greenfield,  Mich.,  a 
“wealthy  farmer,”  was  bitten  some  time  ago 
by  a  favorite  borso  that  had  been  sick  and 
become  vicious.  The  horse  was  killed,  aud 
some  of  its  spinal  cord  was  fed  to  rabbits,  but 
Richard  didn’t  care  to  wait  for  the  result  of 
the  experiment,  so  he  has  started  for  Paris  to 
be  treated  by  Pasteur. 

Tiie  Empress  Augusta,  of  Germany,  is  more 
than  75  years  of  age,  and  has  not  changed  the 
style  of  her  dress  for  the  past  25  years.  She 
still  wears  the  same  dark-brown  wig,  and  re¬ 
cently  at  the  opera  was  dressed  in  a  white 
brocade  gown  and  wore  a  white  cap  of  plush 
on  her  bead  instead  of  a  bonnet.  Around 
her  neck  she  wore  a  chain  of  large  emeralds. 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that  the  Queen  in¬ 
tends  next  year  to  visit  Tndtav  The  Queen 
has,  on  very  good  authority,  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  the  most  earnest  desire  to  see  her 
great  Oriental  empire,  and  the  journey  last 
winter  of  her  favorite  lady-in- waiting,  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Ely.  to  India  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  preliminary  of  the 
royal  visit. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Two  months  ago  Dr.  Rainsford,  a  well- 
known  clergyman  of  this  city,  wrote  an  ar¬ 
ticle  for  Scribner’s  Magazine  on  hunting  in 
the  Rockies.  The  number  of  grizzly  bears 
and  other  savage  animals  killed  by  this  gen¬ 
tleman  is  something  enormous.  The  killing 
was  done  for  “sport.”  Dr.  Rainsford’s  hunt¬ 
ing  cost  him  many  dollars.  He  killed  the  an¬ 
imals  for  the  pleasure  and  excitement  which 
the  killing  afforded.  Many  persons  have, 
since  the  article  appeared,  criticised  Dr.  R. 
They  seem  to  think  a  clergyman  should  be 
able  to  find  higher  pleasures  than  those  of  a 
“pot  hunter,”  A  teacher  of  morality  should 
not  take  such  pride  m  slaughter,  according  to 
these  critics.  IIoiv  should  a  minister  deport 
himself?  That  is  a  question  which  thousands 
of  people  have  discussed  before  now,  but  no 
satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  reached. 
The  ideal  minister  is  an  ideal  man.  He  is  the 
best  thinker  aud  student  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  most  sympathetic  friend,  the  sternest  to¬ 
wards  evil  and  the  gentlest  towards  good,  a 
practical  business  man  and  with  strength  and 
skill  enough  to  lead  the  boys  at  base  ball. 
Such  a  man’s  influence  would  be  unbounded. 


Last  week  n  woman  tol  l  ns  her  experience 
at  a  county  fair.  Her  little  boy,  who  has  been 
most  carefully  trained,  made  his  first  visit  to 
such  an  exhibition.  In  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  places  on  the  grounds,  upon  a  large 
table,  stood  a  well  dressed  mau.  He  carried 
under  his  arm  a  package  of  papers  upon  wliieh 
were  printed  a  collection  of  vulgar  songs. 
As  a  im  tins  of  advertising  his  wares  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  shout  out  these  songs  in  a  tremen¬ 
dous  voice  which  carried  them  to  every  per¬ 
son  on  tlie  grounds.  The  authors  of  the  sougs 
seemed  to  have  done  their  best  to  keep  on  the 
line  between  vulgarity  and  indecency,  aud 
the  singer  well  knew  how  far  to  throw  his 
voice  into  the  latter  territory.  A  crowd  of 
people  gathered  about  the  table  applauding 
the  singer  and  buying  the  songs.  Respectable 
men  und  women  stood  and  smiled  at  the 
coarse  jokes  and  gave  silent  encouragement 
to  the  exhibition.  The  little  boy  listened  to 
the  singing— it  w  as  impossible  to  get  out  of 
range  of  that  great  voice.  At  night  he  tried 
to  tell  his  father  about  the  fair.  The  morti¬ 
fication  aud  shame  of  his  parents  can  be  im¬ 
agined  wheu  they  discovered  that  their  little 
boy  could  repeat  verse  after  verse  of  these 
disreputable  sougs.  This  is  but  one  case  out 


of  a  thousand,  where  little  boys  and  girls  too, 
brush  against  protected  immorality.  To  say 
that  they  have  got  to  know  about  it  some  day 
anyway,  as  many  men  do,  is  both  thoughtless 
and  foolish.  If  children  require  protection 
from  hunger  and  cold  bow  much  more  do 
they  need  to  be  shielded  from  vice  until  they 
arc  old  enough  to  reason  for  themselves  ? 

The  Anarchists  and  Socialists  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  are  holding  meetings  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  aiding  the  seven  men  who 
are  to  be  hung  at  Chicago.  The  point  has 
been  made  in  several  recent  magazine  articles 
that  if  these  Anarchists  really  wanted  to  help 
their  brothers  they  would  not  meet  at  all,  but 
keep  remarkably  quiet.  The  best  law  in  the 
land  has  declared  that  the  condemned  men 
arc  guilty.  The  blood  thirsty  fellows  who 
drink  beer  and  wave  red  Hags  will  not  admit 
that  the  law  has  any  authority  over  them. 
That  is  where  they  put  themselves  in  a  very 
small  minority.  Their  resolutions  are  worth 
no  more  than  a  set  of  resolutions  written  by  a 
crowd  of  pickpockets  indignant  because  one 
of  their  number  had  been  arrested. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

“  I  reads  mit  my  baper  dot  Yeneral  Bain 
Butler  haf  peen  interviewed  on  der  subject  oil 
how  to  get  rich,  ’  said  Uncle  Jacob  the  other 
evening.  Sam  Bluenose  had  just  been  telling 
how  hard  he  had  to  work  to  make  a  living. 
There  was  a  great  mistake  in  the  way  wealth 
has  been  divided  up,  so  Sam  thought.  Sam 
had  bought  half  a  pouud  of  candy  and  passed 
it  around.  Uncle  Jacob  had  a  gumdrop  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth  as  be  talked.  “  If  anybody  in 
dis  goundry  knows  how  to  get  rich,  I  expects 
it  vas  old  Bain  Butler,  und  gonseguently  his 
obiuions  on  dot  subject  vas  ontitled  mit  re¬ 
spect.  He  says  dot  many  young  men  most 
yeuerally  fails  in  unvesting  dere  money  Most 
effery  man  can  earn  sbust  a  little  more  than 
de  cost  of  lifting.  It  vas  vat  dey  doos  mit  dot 
difference  dot  makes  all  der  shange  petween 
lifling  on  top  of  gapital  or  liffing  under  labor. 
Bain  Butler  says  dot  most  effery  young  mau 
wants  to  get  rich  right  avav;  gonseguently 
dey  speculates  und  gets  so  far  pehind  pefore 
dey  pegius  dot  dey  neffer  can  catch  out,  ‘Yen 
a  young  man,’  snj*s  Bain  Butler,  *  gets  a  little 
money  ahead,  der  saffest  way  for  him  to  do  is 
to  invest  dot  money  in  improfed  real  estate. 
Let  him  puy  a  biece  of  laud,  uo 
matter  how  schinall,  und  pay  what  he 
can,  und  give  his  notes  for  der  rest.  He  can 
pay  detn  notes  out  off  der  money  dot  he  safes. 
Dere  will  always  be  blenty  off  men  to  gif  such 
a  young  mau  a  lift,  pecause  der  dime  will 
neffer  come  when  such  fellers  will  be  too 
blenty,  und  people  vas  always  attaeted  by  odd 
tings.  Der  broperty  will  not.  run  avav,  gon¬ 
seguently  der  money  is  safe.  Dot  young  man 
gits  in  der  habit  off  sating  uud  has  some  ob¬ 
ject  mit  his  money'.  Before  be  knows  it  he 
has  got  several  bieces  of  broperty  all  baid  for. 
It  pays  to  buy  such  broperty  wheu  it  is  solt  at 
auction,  pecause  goot  pargains  can  yeuerally 
be  made  den.  Young  men  on  der  farm  can 
get  such  broperty  in  der  town  sornedimes. 
All  der  farmers  should  help  build  up  der 
towns.  Der  rent  will  pay  der  inderest  uud 
der  rice  in  der  brice  off  dat  broperty  will  help 
pay'  for  a  goot  farm.  Bain  Butler  also  says 
dot  der  young  mau  should  always  look  arount 
for  some  youug  womans  dot  is  brudent  und 
suliug  und  can  cook  a  good  meal  of  wittles. 
When  der  young  man  accumulates  dot  young 
w  omans  dere  will  be  Plenty  of  inderest  ou  dot 
investment.  Anoder  ting  dot  Bain  Butler 
forgot  vas  investing  goot  nature  uud  Pleasant 
words  so  dey  will  gif  inderest.  Isay's  to  my 
wive  sornedimes.  “we  things  about  as  much  off 
each  oder  now  as  we  effer  did.  We  are  not 
handsome  und  schmart  some  more — how  is 
dot  ?"  Und  my  wife  says  “  We  haf  always 
dried  to  make  tings  hleasaut  for  each  oder, 
uud  sav’d  shust  as  few  unkind  words  ns  Possi¬ 
ble  und  now  wo  are  hating  der  inderest  on  dem 
investments  in  Pleasantness.”  Uud  I  am  sure 
dere  is  no  money  iuderost  dot  is  haf  so  valu¬ 
able  small  pica. 


£tti,occUiumni,si  ;3Uvmi.$ing. 


OI  K  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  l.ntrat  Improved,  Cheapenl 
and  Bert  well  Force  l'uinp. 

Cylinder  anct  Packing  inn  below  frost,  will  uot 
freeze,  costs  no  more  riinn  h  wood  pump,  state  depth 
of  well,  FIELD  VOUCH  1*1  IMP  CO., 

Loekport,  N,  Y. 


German  Carp  for  sale  with  which  to  make 
profitable  your  ponds,  lakes,  streams  and 
sloughs.  For  circulars  address,  HU, MESA 
FISHERY,  Prospect  Park,  Du  l’agu  Co.,  ill. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

l*'or  Poultry  Fencing. 

17-S  or  OSK  CK.VT  FOR  J  INCH  MESH  SO.  11)  WIRE 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Bruckner  Sc  Evans, 
28  VKSKY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


The  VICTORY  GRINDING  MILL! 

The  Oldest  and  Best  Mill  Made. 

For  grinding  Ear  Com.  Oats,  Rye,  Shelled  Corn, 
Barley,  etc.  Made  in  various  sizes,  aDd  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  power  where  a.  belt  can  be  used.  With 
our  improved  grinding  plates,  Heating  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Plates  also  have  double  capacity,  as  they 
sharpen  themselves  on  being  reversed.  Every  Mill 
warranted  aud  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  to 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

Springfield,  O. 

Mention  this  paper. 


For  CORN  and  COB,  SHELLED  CORN, 

and  A.I1L1  KI1MDS  OF  GRAIN. 

!  BETTER  than  the  “BEST  MILL  on  EARTH,” 

Made  in  Siv.es  from  '2  lo  lit  Horse  Power,  and 
to  Grind  front  8  to  50  Bushels  per  hour, 
i  The  ONLY  MILL  that  grinds  on  noth  sides 
of  the  Revohihg  Burr,  CIVINC  DOUBLE  the 
GRINDING  SURFACE  of  any  other  Mill  made. 
EFFltY  MILT.  FULLY  WARE  ANTED  and 
SATISFACTION-  GU  Alt  ASTEED.  [  ad  for 
Circular  and  Price  List  to 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHtR  CO. 

o. 

Also  Manfrs.  of  Sprinofield  Traction  &  Portable  Engines, 

o  • _ £  IfalluMorca  PnuiPrC  Ac. 


SCIENTIFIC  nRIl IB  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

- FOR  GRINDING - 

Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

MniliniUTFr  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 
uU  An  All  I  EX  5.000  to  8,000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

MOIIIDAUTCr  more  work  and  better  work  with 

uUAKAN  I  tb  eiilial  power  than  can  be  done  on 
any  other  mill. 

%»» p  A||  ADA  11TCC  strongest  and  best  mf.lraade, 
W  t  UUAKArc  I  bt  and  the  cheapest,  when  you.  con¬ 
sider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
*kD~and  Testimonial  Circular .“sa 


THEFOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


IMFOUTAlIYT  to 

1ST  iirserymen  and.  Dealers. 

The  finest  stock  of  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear. 
Plum  aud  Peach  Trees  ever  ofi'ered  to  Hie  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  liue  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AffRICl  LTl  UAL  IMPLEMENT**.  WACIINS  ami  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATER  PROOF  HHEETlNHby  the  piece  from  14  c. 
per  square  foot,  ail  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  tor  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLA'T  BED  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  si  ass  rash  on  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  i.  A  and  s  eta  per  yard,  and  is  36  inches  wide.  Send 
tor  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

U.  *.  W  A  TEK  PROOFING  FIBER  CO .  (I.  I  MATED),  56  SOUTH  STREET.  XF.W  YORK. 


GRAPE 

Head*  a  art  era  and  lowest  rates  lor  ■ 

EMPIRE  STATE  & 


All  old  and  new  V3- 
[riclies.  ORA  PES. 
Extra  Quality,  YV ar¬ 
mored  t  rue.  Also  other 
SMALL  FRUITS, 
OTClieap  by  mail. 

Low  rates  to  dealers. 

Illustrated X’TJT'T'  I 

•  'ataioguo  **■  a*-*-*-*-*  J 

NIAGARA 


VINES 

■  T-s,«^S9.Co* 


5toch  and  3?ouItry. 


RT  T.T,  Ask  -vour  dealer  for  the  Ell- 

JjL.  bli  IlldUo  rich  Patent  Bull  Ring. 


Sample  24  Inch,  by  mall.  80  cents.  Address  Ellrieh 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Co..  JPIaursville,  Ct. 


to  158  a  day.  Samples  worth  11.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse's  feet.  W rite  Brewster 
Sntety  Rein  Holder  Fa..  Holly.  ans.. 


THOROUGHBRED  r^^i'fn'Jre^. 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health.  .Heat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Kgas  and 
Birds,  address  1)R.  B.  BI  RR.  POC ASSET.  Mass. 


JSKSKT  REP,  POL 4 5 IJ  -  (  1 1 1 5  », 
t'hpMer  VI  hlt<\  Ucrhklr*  $t  York- 
»hlm  fig*.  Sourhtlown,  lot*wol<] 
JiBtl  Oifortl  Down  Nhr«*pan<l  I -amt* 
volfk  ColUy  hbrjibcnf  Dap  nad 
Faury  Poultry.  Scud  fur 
W.aTLEK  BCKPEJB  A  CO.FkiU»F» 


Oxford  Down  Sheep  ,5fim55i 

breeds,  and  heaviest  fleeces  of  close  middle  woaL  An¬ 
other  importation  ot  yearllUR  rams  from  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  year  at  the 
‘•Royal.”  will  arrive  Sept.  1.  ‘‘Royal  Liverpool"— ‘  Bl 
Ot  ster,"  420  [hs.  nr  ‘J  vrs;  “Baron  Campsfirki,”  2GI  ibs  ; 
••hoyal  Norwich,” 'dSn  Ibe  ;  “Baron  Hanley.”  a*5  lbs.  as 
yearlings,  all '  Royal”  winners,  and  wlnuers  also  at 
1  hlcago,  Madison,  Uls.,  Indianapolis,  st  Louis  and 
Marj  land  Stale  Fairs  Also  imp.  "Grandee."  "Briton," 
'•Crown Prince,”  'Sir.iohu  '  aud  'Dunams,  '  all  from 
Tread  well,  have  been  Used  lu  my  flock  Fur  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  IX  tiot.DSHouocuM.  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


FOR  HALTS. 

25  choice  MERINO  FIVES.  #5  each:  25  cnolce  ME¬ 
RINO  EWKS,  at.  f4.5li  each;  165  choice  MERINO 
EWES,  the  lot.  cash.  6-1  each;  10  LA M US,  flue,  82.50 
each.  C.  P.  t  OWLKJS  ROCHESTER,  N  Y. 


A  NEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

P  OSITIVELY  PK  VENTS  BITTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United.  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

Office  and  Factory: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  JAN.  1st,  I860. 

.PATENT  WATER  PROOFED 


cheap  u/flTCD  non  nr  *»***  *!•«»■•» 

STRONG  WHlC.ll  rnUUrf  Patent  method 

■with  H  the  labor  of  any  "tine  —ay.  Unlike  soy  other  roof. 
No  runt  or  ruttle.  An  Economical  aui  DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE  for  PLASTER  on  wall*,  Ornamental 
CARPETS  uni  RI  GS  of  same  material.  ch caper  and 
better  than  Oil  Clnlhs.  Q^CauluKue  *“*1  Sumples  Free. 

W.H.f  AY  &  CO. CAMDEN,  N.J. 

SI.  LOUIS.  MINNEAPOLIS.  OMAHA. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
t sith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Orpix ary  Advertisements,  per  ugate  llne  (tills 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  llac3  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  H  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “.-tdc.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded.... . . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

'*  “  Stx  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germauy,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3,04  (12s.  fid. ) 

France...  .  S.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.0S  (294  fr. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  y 

■ntared  at  tha  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  W.  Y. 
as  saeond  olaas  mall  matter 


JftVUkiii 


|5bS53SR^w1bi«i 


5 tNO-fOR  CATALOGUES  / 


WEAVER  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CD; 


REGULATOR. 


GUARANTEED  TO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  THE 


[cofiRMtii 


(iron, tent  filter. 


Crain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines, 

TTtghoat  prize  awarded  tlicsi'  machines nt  the  New 
York  State  Ac.  Bw.’h  latest  trial,  over  a  large  nunc 
tier  competing.  Ampin  warranty  ami  opportunity 
tor  trial  given.  For  full  particular*  address 

8T,  JOHNSVlI.I.fe  AG  It’ I,  WORKS, 

8t.  Johuavillo.  ItTontaomery  Co.,  Now  York. 


Hiebner’sJWfnt  Leyal-Tread  Horse-Powers. 


erclieron  Horses. 
FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

- Our  latest  importation  has  arrived  from  Franco,  and  we  will  he  glad  to  see  our 

A  k  friends  and  acuimlntunees  and  those  with  whom  we  have  been  In  correspondence, 

\  In  fact  gny  and  nil  who  are  In  search  of  tlrstclass  PEUOITEKOMS  aud  FRENCH 
COACH  KltS,  to  took  tlieill  imr.  We  have  an  exceptionally  Hue  lot,  awl  our  stud 
Im  mi  large  thal  all  iiuij  be  pleased.  We  offer  the  largest  number  and  greatest 
,  ^iiVl  variety  In  select  from.  All  nur  Imported  sfoe.k  Is  selected  by  M  H  KAIt.N  CM  hlm- 
W^aHLUH  ,elf  personally  In  France,  and  be  accepts  nothing  bur  the  best  Horses  of  the  most 
itflUll  nKjH  approved  breeding. 

j,  ‘  j-J  Our  Home-bred  .Stock  Is  all  the  progetiy  of  selected  sires  and  dams  of  the  best 
flH§W  form  aud  most  desirable  breeding.  Wc  guarantee  our  stock  .sell  on  easy  terms 
-  and  at  low  prices. 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  correspondence  promptly:  but  we  would 
strongly  advise  r>.  rsons  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  horse  or  mare,  Hercheron 
^Brnr  or  French  Coach,  to  get  ou  the  train  and  come  atul  we  us. 


Savage 


,  to  get  ou  the  train  and  come  and  see  us. 

Catalogue*  Free  On  Mail. 

cfc  Farnum, 


PROPRIETORS  OK  ISLAND  IIO.HK  STOCK  FARR,  IMPORTERS  AND  BREEDERS, 

Address  nil  communications  to  Detroit,  Mleh.)  GROSSE  ISLE,  WAYNE  CO.,  MICHIGAN. 


gftiiSMUattcousJ  gulvtrtiiSing. 


IHIGCiY  COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


IMniiiitiicttircra  of  FIRST-CLASS 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS 

3-^haetons, 

Park  Wagons, 
Light  Carriages. 


Our  work  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  absolutely  reliable. 


flTinm  ^or  Uivery  Service  I 
K  n  \  I  For  Family  Service! 
JJ  llU  Jl  For  Pleasure  Driving! 

Points  of  Superiority ;  Superior 
Material  ami  Workmanship ,  Fine 
in  Finish ,  Easy  in  Hiding  Quali¬ 
ties,  Light  in  Draft. 

UNSURPASSED  IN  DURABILITY, 

Cheapest  for  Quality  of  Goods  in 
the  World. 


One  of  the  Publishers  of  this 
paper  lias  used  a  Itnjf^y  made 
by  this  Company  and  found  it  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

l  Third  aud  Uauplilu  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


READ 


CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 
MINCE-MEAT, 
HASH.  SUET, 
HAMBURG  1 
STEAK  FOR  1 
DYSPEPTICS,  ® 

BEEF  TEA  3 

FOR  INVALIDS,  I 
SCRAPPLE. 
Tripe,  Clams,  H 
CHICKEN  ■ 
Croquettes  M 
and  Salad, 
Scrap  f  ^ 

for  Po  ^ 

Hoc  ,'d  ' 

Chef  t,  4c. 


THE 


THIS 


R 

A# 

P 

1  M 

iV  a 


■rT.  « 


£rnis  Paper. 


No.  10,  « "n 

^FAMILY  SIZE. 


CAPACITY 

W*  No.  10. 

■,  Chops  1  lb.  per 

minute,  $3.00. 

1  No.  12. 

V  Chops  1  lb.  per 
C  ■  minute,  $2.r>0. 

L  I  No.  22. 

r  I  Chops  2  lbs. per 
M  minute,  $1.00. 

A  m 

iff  ® No.  32. 

F  Chops  3  lbs. 
per  minute, 

,o.o«. 


FOR  CATALOGUE.  S,*CWs  CAN  W** 


SOLD  BY  ALL 

HARDWARE  DEALERS. 


TESTED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 


on  and  T'irrahle  satin: 

It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw 
that  we  would  give  house  room.  It  ha#  proven 
such  a  very  useful  machine  that  wo  want  our 
readers  to  enjoy  Its  benefits  with  us.” 


lturnl  New-Yorker  anvfii 

“Wo  have  used  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per  for  three  years.  It  is  simply  perfect  and 
we  recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat 
Chopper  all  our  friends  need." 


ow’iypnr  time 
to  get.  oiders  for  our  Celebrated 
Tnw,  Cuflfeeo  and  Iluklng 
Puwder,  and  securoa  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Mow,  Itosn  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  Set,  Geld  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet.  Set.,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Caster,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  part  ioulare  ndaresB 
THE  OKEAt  AMERICAN  TEA.  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  288.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow:  hunts  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  baa  a  seeding  attachment  fur 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
fuUdew.-m.tlon.  MIHGANUD!  ll’FG  I'Olt  POK- 
ATIDN,  11  iggn  mi  in.  Conn.,  Sole  .Manufacturers. 

Wnrehnnses.  its)  aud  191  Water  St.,  New  Ymk,  and  Si 
South  Market  81,,  Bouton,  Maas. 


—  HcebneiV  Improved  Threshing  lWnchinc. 

Fodder  Cutters, Com  Slid  iers,  W ood  Saws,  Field  Boilers. 
Extraordinary  success  with  latest  I  nu-ro  vo  n  ie  n  ts .  Ca  to . 
toque*  Free.  II  UK  UN  K  It  A  SONS,  Lansdnle,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Ul'iial  Nkw  Yorkku. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  mistake. — Porter:  “Gents,  tin’s  way, 
please.  Swell  (who  dislikes  the  word  “gent”): 
“By  Jove,  fellah!  I’m  no  gent!”  Porter  (in  ap¬ 
parent  confusion) :  “  Bog  y’r  pardon,  miss,  but 
y’r  clothing  deceived  me.” — Life. 

Pedestrian:  “Madam,  a  boy  who  I  am  told 
is  your  son  has  just  thrown  a  stone  at  me, 
causing  a  wound  that  is  very  painful.  What 
arc  you  going  to  do  about  it?’  Mother:  “I 
don’t  know ;  have  you  tried  arnica V'—Tid~Bits. 

“  I  asked  Miss  TittlebaCk  to  marry  me,” 
remarked  Tompkins,  “  and  she  refused  me. 
But  I’ll  teach  her.”  “Why,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?”  “  I’ll  teach  her  to  treat 
me  in  that  way.  I’ll  never  ask  her  again.” — 
New  York  Sun. 

Old  Lady  (to  grocer’s  boy) :  “Don’t  you 
know,  l>oy,  that  it  is  very  rude  to  whistle 
when  dealing  with  a  lady?”  Boy:  “That’s 
what  the  boss  told  me  to  do, mum.”  Old  Lady: 
“Told  you  to  whistle?”  Boy:  “Yes’m. 
He  said  if  we  ever  sold  you  anything  we’d 
have  to  whistle  for  the  money.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Mrs.  Waldo:  “I  have  a  letter  from  your 
Uncle  James,  Penelope,  who  wants  us  to  spend 
the  summer  on  his  farm.”  Penelope  (du¬ 
biously)  :  “Is  there  any  society  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood?”  Mrs.  Waldo:  “I’ve  heard  him  speak 
of  the  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  I  presume 
they  are  pleasant  people.” — Cincinnati  Week¬ 
ly. 

A  terrible  Cask:  Omaha  Girl:  “Well,  if 
you  love  each  other  aud  he  is  able  to  support 
a  wife,  why  don’t  you  marry  ?”  New  York 
Girl:  “Don’t  speak  of  it,  I  beg  of  you.  1  can 
never  marry.”  “  Mercy !  What’s  the  matter?” 
“  At  every  New  York  wedding  now  the  bride 
has  to  wear  her  grandmother’s  pearls,  and  my 
grandmother  hadn’t  any.” — Omaha  World. 


The  old  lady  who  keeps  cats  seems  to  have 
a  purr-puss  in  life. — Life. 

In  these  days  the  preserving  housekeeper 
has  a  good  deal  to  put  up  with. — Lowell 
Courier. 

Let  the  winds  blow  soft  or  whistle,  the 
Yankee  has  the  gristle  to  paralyze  the  Thistle. 
— N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 

Flipkins  was  passing  along  the  street  and 
saw  a  trunk  outside  the  door  of  a  dealer,  bear¬ 
ing  the  legend,  “  This  size  for  £10.”  “So  do 
I,”  said  Flipkins.. — The  Epoch. 

Ik  we  were  called  upon  to  name  three  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  quarrels  between 
neighbors,  we  should  mention  first,  “hens;” 
second,  “  hens;”  third,  “HENS.” — Danville 
Breeze. 


Jmm 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

WELL  DRILLS 

FOR 

Water,  Coal  and  Gas. 

ll  ,<lr»iillr  nr  Jettlmr. 
Large. t  stack  In  America. 

-fftsS&z'  Kuruiera  with  small  out¬ 
lay  [experience  nnneeetsarm,  Cun 

luake  large  profit*.  NoXlsks.  Cali 
direct  buyers  to  paying  territory. 

Prospecting  lot  Water,  Uuui 
%.  or  Gas  done  on  application. 

Also  NTs  of  WIND  MILLS. 
M,  HORSI  POWtRS,  FEED  MILLS, 

r^>  fodder  And  ensilace 

t  y  CUTTERS,  PUMPS  AND  Will  SUP- 
K?  PLIES  Mention  thin  Patter.  Head 
V\  \__l4c,  to  cover  oo»t  mulling 
-3.  X, j  Catalogue. 

5  <  CHICAGO 

m&j  TUBULAR  WELL  WORKS. 

(18  W.  Luke  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR 


6END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
^  -C*  .  '  Capacity. 


'i 

taaren,  A.  U.  ViUutlUU.  York.  !>>. 


THE  CO T.D  WATER  Dll’  (Thyiuo-Cresol)  is 
a  handy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely  TP  I  Al/ A 
NON-rOlSONOIJS  REMEDY  I  |I!K\ 
for  Lieu,  Fleas,  Mange,  Scab,  ■  IWI\W 
all  Insect  Pests,  ull  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LAWFOitD  &  CO., 

Hulilmore,  Hid. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


A 


OOMPANV 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  .Joint  and  Screw  ITess- 
Cfe,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Sent!  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PrcssCo., 

118.  W.WATKR.ST.,  Stracuse.N.Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Toneh  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  K\1  HE  dc  CO. 

Baltimore:  22  and  24  EusOialllmore  St;  New  Yoiik: 
112  1-  If M»  Ave;  Wabhinuton:  818  Market  Space. 


COLUMBUS 


VOL  XLVI.  NO.  1969. 


NEW  YORK  OCTOBER  22,  1887. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PEP.  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  the  year,  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


liio^rapljicat. 


THE  RURAL’S  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 


PROFESSOR  .T.  W,  SANBORN,  B.  S. 


ROFESKOR  JEREMIAH 
WILSON  SANBORN,  au 
excellent  likeness  of  whom, 
engraved  from  a  late  photo¬ 
graph,  is  given  at  Pig.  433, 
is  now  40  years  old,  having 
been  born  at  GUmanton, 
New'  Hampshire,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4, 1847.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  land  owners  in  the 
State,  owning  2,500  acres.  Both  his  father 
and  mother  had  a  taste  for  philosophy,  and 
from  the  excellent  library  at  his  disposal,  con¬ 
taining  the  best  extant  works  on  agricultural 
science,  young  Sanborn,  at  an  early  age,  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  liking  for  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  resolved  to  make  it  a  life-study, 
and  use  his  best  endeavors  for  its  advance- 
meut.  On  reaching  21  he  became  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  the  farm,  and  kept  up  the 
connection  till  his  29th  year.  Having  a  water¬ 
power  and  saw- mill  on  the  farm,  lumbering 
was  done  in  the  winter,  chiefly  to  give 
work  to  the  teams,  and  the  keeping 
of  stock  was  carried  on  to  n  considerable 
extent,  for  sale  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
A  month  after  attaining  his  majority,  Mr. 
Sanborn  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
public  school  system  of  his  town  containing  18 
school  districts.  At  22  he  was  re-elected.  At 
25  he  was  nmdc'memlier  of  the  [State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  Vas  re-appointed  by  suc¬ 
cessive  Governors  till  he  left  the  State  10  years 
afterwards.  During  the  time  he  held  the  po¬ 
sition  he  frequently  lectured  in  his  own  and 
neighboring  States  on  agricultural  matters.  He 
also  began  to  contribute  to  tlie  agricultural 
press,  nud  this  work  he  has  kept  up  quite 
abundantly  ever  since.  At  27  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  minority  party  of  his  town  as 
representative  for  the  State  Legislature,  aud 
was  elected.  He  was  re-elected  the  following 
year  aud  served  two  terms  ns  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Slat©  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  procuring  two  appropriations  for  it. 
At  29  he  was  appointed  Farm  Superintendent 
of  the  college  farm  by  the  desire  of  President 
Smith  of  Dartmouth  College  with  which  the 
Agricultural  College  is  connected.  J^The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  iu  uo  seuse  political,  but  was 
made  simply  because  he  was  the  fittest  man 
for  the  place.  The  college  had  no  Chair  of 
Agriculture;  but  Professor  Sanborn  did  all 
the  requisite  work  of  the  office.  Heat  ouce 
began  experimental  investigation  into  ques¬ 
tions  of  animal  nutrition,  plant  growth  and 
soil  fertilization,  and  discovered  and  reported 
several  important  points  which  are  sure  to 
stand.  The  college  farm  was  iu  bail  shape 
when  he  began  to  manage  it,  but  six  years 
later  he  left  it  very  productive,  and  every 
year  while  iu  his  charge,  it  made  a  profit. 

Five  years  ago— when  in  his  thirty-fifth  year 
— Professor  Sanborn  was  invited  to  accept  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College,  at  Columbia. 
Mo.,  and  after  a  short  time  was  made  Deau 
of  the  Faculty.  After  a  service  of  two  mouths 
on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  he  was 
elected  its  secretary  which  position  he  still 
holds. 

At  27  he  was  appointed  statistician  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Missouri,  aud 
at  89  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Fat  Stock 
Show-.  Not  a  single  interest  intrusted  to  his 
hands  has  ever  left  them  without  having  been 
greatly  benefited  and  placed  on  u  broader  busis 
of  success.  The  Missouri  College  farm  wheu 
he  took  hold  of  it,  was  in  a  wretched  plight; 


in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  as  well  organized  as 
any  in  America.  The  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  a  dormant  affair;  now  it  is 
organizing  aud  holding  farmers’  meetings, 
making  monthly  crop  reports  and  giving 
many  other  indications  of  an  active,  useful 
wakefulness,  while  its  funds  have  been 
tripled,  and  it  is  gaining  rapidly  iu  public 
favor.  The  Government  statistical  service 
was  in  a  muddle;  now'  it  is  iu  excellent  order. 
Professor  Sanborn  is  uo  visionary  teacher, 
but  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer  and  stock 
raiser.  Iu  teaching  he  tells,  uot  what  may  be 
done,  but  what  has  been  done.  In  the  prime 
of  life  he  has  already  attained  a  distinguished 
position,  and  is  close  to  the  realization  of  bis 
ambition — the  exalted  position  of  a  farmer 
who  is  able  to  organize  a  typical  farm  worked 


berry,”  by  E.  S.  Goff,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was 
read  by  the  author.  He  desired  to  call  spec¬ 
ial  attention  to  this  wild  fruit — Amelanehier 
Canadensis.  In  part,  he  said:  “Treasurer 
Smith,  of  this  society,  first  sent  the  plants  to 
the  New  York  Station  in  1882.  They  bore  a 
small  crop  in  1883,  and  have  borne  well  since. 
The  shrubs  are  now  about  three  feet  high  aud 
the  same  in  diameter.  They  propagate  by 
suckers,  like  the  raspberry.  The  fruit  ripens 
the  latter  part  of  J une,  when  strawberries  be- 
gin  to  fail.  It  reminds  one  of  blueberries 
when  fully  ripe  as  to  flavor,  it  being  mild. 
The  largest  specimens  are  about  half  au  inch 
in  diameter.  To  my  ow'n  taste  it  is  equal  to 
the  currant,  aud  most  of  the  blackberries.” 
Several  members  interrupting  said;  “It  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.”  Continuing,  the  essay- 


reason;  will  have  to  give  it  up.”  Mr.  Long 
said  the  birds  about  Buffalo  were  so  fond  of 
this  fruit  that  he  hail  scarcely  been  able  to  get 
a  taste  of  it.  President  Berck mans  said,  “We 
have  plenty  of  it  South,  but  the  fruit  is  not 
regarded  as  of  any  special  value  with  us.” 
Pomologist  Van  Deman  said  “I  have  tried 
several  varieties  of  the  Amelanehier  during 
the  last  15  years  and  never  saw  any  disease 
about  it  in  Kansas.  It  is  au  abundaut  bearer. 
I  have  sold  it  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  fruit  is  somewhat  insipid.  I  have  one  vari¬ 
ety  called  ‘Success,’  which  I  think  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  the  largest  sort  I  ever  saw. 
It  does  not  come  true  from  seed.  I  find  large 
variation.”  [The  Ru  ral  has  cultivated  this 
shrub  for  12  years.  The  hushes  usually  bear 
abundantly,  but  the  birds  take  most  of  the 
fruit,  which  being  mealy  and  Insipid  is  no 
great  loss.— Eds.  1 

An  important  and  interesting  paper  on 
“Promising  Wild  Fruits,”  was  then  read  by 
Andrew  S.  Fuller.  It  was  a  strong  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  products  or  Nature’s  garden. 
He  asked  the  members  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  fruits  which  have  _  passed  their  childhood 
days.  In  part  he  said :  “People  have  long  ig¬ 
nored  and  neglected  the  uative  varieties  and 
species.  It  is  hardly  40  years  since 
vineyard ists  first  became  aware  that  we 
posse  sed  uative  varieties  of  grapes 
that  were  worthy  of  cultivation.  To-day 
we  no  longer  seek  foreign  grapes.  It  is 
true  there  is  yet  room  for  improvement  in 
onr  native  grapes,  but  they  have  passed  that 
stage  which  we  call  merely  “promising.”  The 
raspberry  is  another  neglected  fruit,  but  now 
the  native  kiuds  are  driving  all  foreign  sorts 
from  the  market.  Time  was  when  none  of 
the  natives  wore  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
iu  our  catalogues ;  they  were  uot  thought  good 
enough  for  the  table.  Now  they  are  the  hard¬ 
iest  and  most  reliable  sorts  we  have.  In  1852 
this  society  catalogued  only  four  raspberries, 
all  foreign.  No  native  red  sort  had  been  heard 
of.  In  1862  only  seven  were  on  the  list,  all 
foreign.  As  late  as  1868  no  one  suggested  a 
native  red  berry;  but  iu  1885  out  of  30  variet¬ 
ies  catalogued  25  were  uative.  It  is  now  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  have  no  further  use  for  foreign 
raspberries,  and  even  those  of  our  natives  con¬ 
taining  foreign  blood  are  apt  to  be  regarded 
as  delicate  and  of  doubtful  value.  The  same 
is  true  of  our  native  grapes.  Our  best  sorts 
come  from  wild  stock  and  any  trace  of  for¬ 
eign  blood  is  looked  upon  with  distrust.  Then 
as  to  strawberries;  we  made  no  progress  until 
we  began  to  build  on  the  wild  stock.  Also  the 
blackberry ;  our  native  blackberries  seem  to 
be  turned  out  in  a  very  perfect  state  and  we 
have  only  to  select  the  best  varieties  from  the 
woods  aud  yet  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  certain  directions.  All  this  warrants  fur¬ 
ther  trial  by  selection  and  the  crossi ug  of  other 
native  fruits.  ”  Speaking  of  the  J  line-berry  or 
Service-berry,  he  said,  “The  typical  form  of 
the  plant  is  a  tall  tree  30  or  40  feet  high,  and 
from  that  all  the  way  down  to  the  small 
shrubs  which  now  produce  our  best 
fruit.  I  would  suggest  that  this  spec¬ 
ies  be  hybridized  with  the  apple  or  other 
tree  fruits.  This  does  not  seem  impossible; 
somebody  must  try  it,  that’s  all.  The  Ame- 
lauchier  belongs  to  the  apple  family,  and  the 
blossoms  are  similar.  Mr.  Goff,  being  asked 
about  it,  said  he  bail  never  tried  to  bybrilize 
it.  He  had  grown  the  dwarf  kinds  for  20 
years  without  any  trouble  from  the  fungus 
complained  of  by  Mr,  Lovett.  Continuing, 
Mr.  Fuller  said:  “  The  Missouri  currant  is  an¬ 
other  wild  fruit  which  should  be  cultivated 
and  improved.  As  to  gooseberries,  the  for¬ 
eign  sorts  eaunot  be  depended  upon.  We 
must  use  our  native  varieties,  although  they 
are  not  so  good  in  flavor.  So  far  the  wild 
species  has  been  much  neglected.  Theu  there 
L  the  huckleberry.  The  idea  that  it  will  uot 
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iu  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  iu 
which  science  aids  art  to  achieve  success. 


So  cuius. 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  BOSTON.— IV. 


(RURAI.  SPECIAL  SHORTHAND  REPORT.) 


The  Dwarf  Juneberry;  promising  wild 
fruits;  native  grapes,  raspberries ,  cur¬ 
rants,  persimmons ,  plums,  cherries;  the 
pawpaw;  transplanting  wild  fruits,  the 
Cuthbert  Raspberry;  the  Ohio  ccutennary 
exposition;  revision  of  the  society's  cata¬ 
logue. 

In  continuatiou  of  the  second  morning  ses¬ 
sion  au  interesting  paper  ou  the  “Dwarf  Jnue- 


ist  said:  “I  think  the  shrub  is  perfectly  hardy. 
The  fruit  is  slightly  injured  by  the  curculio 
at  times.  The  question  is,  Cau  we  hope  to 
improve  the  flavor?  It  may  even  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  perhaps,  whether  we  have,  on  the 
whole,  improved  the  flavor  of  fruits  iu  gener¬ 
al  over  the  wild  kinds.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
think  the  darker  the  color  of  the  fruit  the 
higher  the  flavor.  This  shrub  is  indigenous 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.”  Mr.  Goff  theu 
read  a  brief  history  of  the  plant,which  he  <aid 
had  been  prepared  by  Treasurer  Smith.  Dr. 
Hoskius  said  the  shrub  was  very  hardy  iu 
Vermont.  The  only  trouble  is  that  it  is  so  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  birds.  Mr.  Lovett  said  “They 
grow  it  in  Jersey,  but  the  trouble  there  is  it 
is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  cellar  fungus.  We 
cau  scarcely  grow  it  with  success  for  that 
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thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  is  an  erro¬ 
neous  one.  I  have  grown  the  High-bush  Huck¬ 
leberry  for  20  years,  and  have  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever.  It,  is  as  easy  to  transplant  as 
the  rose.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  it  back 
well  and  see  that  the  roots  don't  get  dry.  Ber¬ 
ries  half  an  inch  in  diameter  are  produced  by 
selecting  the  best  plants,  and  good  culture 
might,  secure  an  improved  form  of  this  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  best  of  our  wild  fruits 
The  persimmon,  especially  the  larger  kinds, 
should  be  placed  very  near,  if  not  at  the  very 
head  of  the  list.  There  are  many  excellent 
wild  varieties.  Persons  who  are  at  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  it  will  become  pleased  with  the  taste. 
The  recent  Japanese  varieties  are  far  superior 
to  the  European  plum  in  flavor,  but  they 
are  not  hardy  north  of  Washington. 
[We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Fuller  has  at  length 
found  this  out. — Eus.l  .Northern  potnologists 
should  cross  or  hybridize  these  with  our  na¬ 
tive  sorts  and  seek  to  combine  the  hardiness  of 
the  latter  with  the  delicate  quality  aud  larger 
size  of  the  Asiatic  species. 

The  wild  plum  is  well  on  the  way 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  native 
fruits.  Several  varieties  now  in  cultivation 
give  hope  of  something  still  better  in  the 
future.  We  now  cultivate  only  the  foreign 
cherry  and  its  seedlings;  hut  we  have  several 
native  sorts.  Two  of  these  have  in  lloreseeuse 
similar  to  the  foreign  cherries,  making  it 
possible  to  cross  tlx*  two.  The  dwarf  is  the 
most  promising  but  too  poor  in  flavor  in  its 
wild  state  to  warrant  cultivation.  The  paw¬ 
paw  for  large  size,  productiveness  and  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  of  tree  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
our  most  valuable  fruits.  The  flavor  of  the 
wild  species  should  Im*  improved.  There  are 
several  kinds  affording  chance  for  experiment: 
liut  as  they  do  not  bear  early  it  will  require 
some  time  to  reach  definite  results. 

Mr.  Barry  inquired  whether  the  improved 
American  raspberries  did  not  coutain  some 
foreign  blood  Mr.  Fuller  hud  been  unable  to 
find  nuy  in  them.  President  Berekmatis 
spoke  highly  of  the  Cuthbert.  “Its  advent  in 
the  South  marked  a  new  era  in  raspberry 
growing  there”  said  he.  Some  member  hliV1 
ing  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  transplanting 
certain  wild  fruits,  Mr.  Fuller  promptly  re¬ 
plied  “I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  plant 
that  cannot  be  transplanted  successfully  un¬ 
less  it  is  the  Tuckahoe  of  the  South.  The 
whole  trouble  is  hick  nf  skill  in  the  operation." 

Mr.  Barry  spoke  of  lie-  raspberry  iinpove- 
rnent  in  this  country.  He  was  glad  to  know 
that  we  bad  arrived  at  that  state  when  the 
presence  of  any  foreign  blood  could  at  once  lie 
detected.  Up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cutb- 
bert  it  was  always  necessary  to  have  a  foreign 
variety.  The  Cuthbert  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  but  for  flavor  be  preferred  Brinckle’s 
< J range  to  all  others,  But  the  man  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  be  regarded 
as  a  public  benefactor,  though  in  quality  it  is 
not  equal  to  some  of  our  foreign  sorts. 

Dr.  Hoskins  doubted  that  nearly  all  our 
raspberries  were  true  native  seedlings.  He 
thought  seeds  of  foreign  sorts  might  huve  been 
planted  by  birds  and  that  varieties  like  the 
Cuthbert  may  have  originated  in  that  way. 
But  Mr.  Fuller  said  it  was  impossible  to  de¬ 
ceive  skilled  botanists  in  that  way ;  whatever 
the  ordinary  eye  and  taste  might  dictate, 
the  botanist  could  always  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  foreign  blood. 

[Wo  should  like  to  know  of  one  “skilled  bot¬ 
anist”  that  will  support  this  statement, — Eds.  ) 
At  this  point  in  the  session  Geo.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell  announced  that  a  great  industrial  exposi¬ 
tion  would  take  place  at  Columbus, Ohio,  tc’xt 
autumn  to  continue  forty  days,  of  which  a 
week  or  more  would  be  devoted  to  horticul¬ 
ture.  He  invited  the  society  collectively  and 
members  individually  to  attend.  The  invita¬ 
tion  was  promptly  accepted.  The  revision  of 
the  society  catalogue,  was  then  discussed  at 
length.  It  wus  generally  agreed  to  he  u  most 
laborious  undertaking.  Mr.  Green  moved  to 
discus-,  new  fruits  only  ami  leave  the  old  sorts 
as  they  are.  Another  member  suggested  the 
use  of  numbers  instead  of  stars  in  future  re¬ 
visions.  Mr.  Barry  was  hardly  disposed  to 
favor  such  a  change.  After  considerable 
talk  the  matter  of  catalogue  revision  w  as  not 
fully  decided  upon,  and  1  think  it  was  dually 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  thorough  revision 
will  be  made  at  present.  H.  h. 

(j to  be  Continued. i 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  IOWA  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


T.  T.  LYON. 

Grass  injured  by  drought,  but  corn  thrives; 
ensitoing  dry  Codder  corn;  l ‘ro feasor 
liquid's  importations  of  Hussion  fruits; 
propagation  and  widespread  testing  oj 
them;  their  hardiness  and  adaptability  to 
extremes  of  temperature;  destruction  of 
orchards;  extensive  benefits  from  l’rof. 
B add's  work. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  located 


near  the  village  of  Ames  aud  near  the  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  State.  The  first  con¬ 
siderable  rain  here  occurred  on  September  2d, 
no  rain  sufficient  to  well  saturate  the  soil  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  during  Ifi  months  previous.  As 
stated  by  President  Chamberlain  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  Saturday  at  Nashua,  the  meadows 
upon  the  college  farm  hail  so  far  failed  that 
nothing  had  been  secured  from  them,  while -10 
acres  sowed  with  Hungarian  Grass  and  mil¬ 
let  with  the  hope  to  supply  the  lack  had  also 
failed  of  a  crop.  Even  the  lawns  about  the 
buildings  which  had  remained  uncut  since  the 
opening  of  spring  would  scarcely  have  af¬ 
forded  a  swath  for  a  lawn  mower. 

The  corn  crop,  however,  was  good,  not  here 
only,  but  throughout  the  Slate.  President 
Chamberlain,  therefore,  resorted  to  this  aud 
to  several  acres  of  corn  sown  for  fodder  pur¬ 
poses.  as  the  only  remaining  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  winter  supply  of  feed  for  the  stock  be 
longing  to  the  institution.  Three  large  silos 
were  constructed  witbiu  the  College  barn;  the 
corn  was  cut  up  aud  cured,  in  the  stout, 
at  least  so  rearly  so  that  the  leaves  were  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  when  they'  were  drawn  to  the 
spot,  run  through  a  cutter  and  into  the  silos, 
shifting  from  one  to  another,  and  giving  al¬ 
ternately.  a  day’s  cutting  to  earn  Although 
knowing  little,  practically,  respecting  the 
management  of  silos.  1  may  he  allowed  to 
doubt  whether  the  “cunning”  of  dry  corn  will 
render  it  as  palatable  to  stock  as  it  would  have 
proved  if  pul  up  green. 

It  has  been  understood  not  to  be  the  custom 
here  to  cut  up  and  cure  “corn  fodder;”  but  it 
is  being  done  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
this  year,  doubtless  to  supplement  the  short 
hay  crop. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  institution  is 
quite  large:  but  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
actual  number.  I  learn  that  there  are  about 
130  to  Si i  young  ladies  among  them.  The  prac¬ 
tice  here  is  different  from  that  at  some  other 
agricult  ural  institut  ions,  in  that  manual  labor 
is  not  required  of  students;  in  the  absence  ot 
which,  and  in  lack  of  any  apparent  equivalent, 
therefore,  the  necessity  for  a  “college  farm” 
is  scarcely  apparent,  except,  pos-ibly,  a  tew 
acres  for  experimental  purposes. 

My  interest  was.  however,  more  especially 
centered  in  the  horticultural  department, 
which  is  in  special  charge  of  Professor  J.  L. 
Budd,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  spent  sever¬ 
al  months  in  Eastern  Russia,  several  years 
since,  in  company  with  Charles  Gibb,  of  Ab- 
bottsford,  Canada,  in  studying  the  fruits  of 
that  little  known  region,  for  the  dryness  of 
the  air  there  and  the  extremes  of  teat  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  of  cold  in  winter  had  induced  the 
bop£  that  its  fruits  might  he  found  adapted  to 
the  similar  climate  of  <>ur  Northern  and  North¬ 
western  States, 

In  addition  to  the  importations  made  pre- 
vioiWly  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  a  large  number  of  importations 
have  been  subsequently  made  by  this  institu¬ 
tion,  through  Professor  Budd.  not  of  apples 
only,  but  also  of  such  other  fruits  as  promised 
to  be  valuable  here.  Large  importations  have 
also  been  made  of  such  hardy  forms  of  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  us  showed  an  apparent  adaptation  to 
that  severe  climate, aud  hence  gave  promise  of 
success  here,  The  quality  of  these  introduc¬ 
tions  of  both  plants  and  fruit  trees  constitutes 
a  wealth  of  possibly  useful  and  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  greatly  in  excess  of  public  appreben 
1  ion ;  and  w  hatever  may  Ire  the  result  of  the 
fruit  importations,  there  seems  hardly  room 
for  doubt  that  from  the  mass  of  material  here 
collected,  an  abundance  will  1m?  found  amply 
to  repay  the  expense  of  importation  and  test¬ 
ing. 

These  importations  are  not  being  merely 
tested  on  the  college  grounds;  but  they  are 
also  being  propagated,  ami  a  system  bus  been 
devised  under  which  they  are  being  rapidly 
and  extensively  tested,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but 
also  in  other  States,  Territories  and  Provinces 
where  tln-ir  success  is  deemed  probable;  and 
by  persons  who  enguge  to  cure  for  them  and 
to  report  the  measure  of  their  success.  Some 
800  or  800  such  stations,  widely  distributed, 
are  already  engaged  in  this  work,  covering 
the  territory  from  Vermont,  and  Quebec  on 
the  east  to  Manitoba  on  the  north  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  the  west. 

There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among 
even  those  who  may  he  supposed  to  be  well 
informed  on  (he  subject,  respecting  the  prob¬ 
able  value  of  the  fruits  thus  introduced:  not 
respecting  their  quality  merely:  but  especially 
as  to  the  effect,  to  follow  their  migration  to  a 
latitude  10  to  SO  degrees  farther  south,  in  the 
modification  of  their  season  of  ripening. 

An  extensive  apple  orchard  was  planted  at 
the  college  not  long  after  its  establishment, 
which  included  most  of  the  more  popular  and 
more  lmrdy  Eastern  varieties;  but  the  trees, 
in  common  with  those  in  orchards  generally 
throughout  Central  and  Northern  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  have  been  mostly  ruined  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  winters  of  the  last  few  years,  aud 


the  whole  are  being  uprooted  aud  the 
ground  cleared. 

Another  orchard  has.  however,  been  plant¬ 
ed  aud  is  already  in  I  tearing,  containing  varie¬ 
ties  of  greater  supposed  hardiness,  among 
which  are  ruauv  of  the  Russian  apples,  some 
of  which  are  now  in  fruit,  although  proximity 
to  the  college  is  found  to  l>e  so  unfavorable  to 
fniitculture  that  specimens  almost  infallibly 
disappear  before  reaching  maturity.  The 
trees  in  this  new  orchard  were  generally  in 
vigorous  health,  ns,  in  spite  of  heat  and 
drought,  were  the  various  plots  of  nursery 
stock  being  propagated  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Indeed,  these  plots  of  trees,  by  the  perfection 
of  their  foliage  during  this  trying  summer, 
seem  strongly  to  evince  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusion  of  Professor  Budd  that  the  ]K?r- 
fection  of  its  foliage  and  its  capacity  to  resist 
the  beat  and  drought  of  summer  are  essentially 
the  measure  of  hardiness;  since  it  is  only  by 
means  of  healthy  and  persistent  foliage  that  a 
plant  can  reach  the  perfect  maturity  of  tissue 
needful  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  extremes 
of  weather. 

In  conclusion,  I  maybe  allowed  to  remark 
that  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Prof.  Budd  islargelv 
due  the  working  out  of  an  important  and  dif¬ 
ficult  problem— important  not  to  Iowa  alone, 
but  nearly  or  quite  as  much  so  to  the  entire 
North.  Such  problems  are  not  brought  to 
solution  through  the  cool  calculations  of  will- 
it-pav,  commercial  horticulture.  They  fall 
rather  to  the  lot  of  such  as  take  up  the  task 
for  the  love  of  it— those  who.  like  Agassiz,  have 
no  time  for  mere  money-making,  but  freely 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  making  the 
world  wiser  or  better.  Whatever  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  matter,  whether  the  hopes  of  the 
enthusiastic  or  the  doubts  of  the  incredulous 
shall  he  realized,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
the  work  undertaken  by  Professor  Budd  must 
eventuate  in  valuable  results  to  horticulture, 
as  well  as  in  credit  to  himself. 


SUFFOL1C  COUNTY,  L.  I.,  FAIR, 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  35th  annual  fair  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Riverhead, 
L.  I.,  on  the  4th,  5th  and  (3th  of  October.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  county  fairs  which  approach 
very  near  my  ideal.  The  exhibits  are  chiefly 
the  products  of  the  county  and  are  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  cattle,  horses,  and  the  like,  but  include 
specimens  of  almost  everything  which  can  be 
grown  on  Long  Island.  The  chief  object  of 
the  fail"  seems  to  be  the  advertisement  and 
sale  of  home  products  and  the  stimulating 
and  developing  of  home  industries.  Very 
little  encouragement  is  given  exhibitors  whose 
only  object  is  to  get  the  hard-earned  money  of 
visitors.  Even  the  racing  is  comparatively 
free  from  objectionable  features,  and  there  is 
very  little  betting.  Suffolk  County  is  known 
the  world  over  as  the  homo  of  some  of  the  b<  st 
horses  ever  produced;  but  the  better  class  of 
horses  are  usually  entered  for  exhibition  only’ 
aud  not  for  racing.  In  fact,  the  races  are 
never  characterized  by  remarkable  speed. 


As  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  space  was  de¬ 
voted  to  cauliflowers,  and  the  fame  of  the 
county  for  growing  this  vegetable  was  fully 
sustained. 

The  usual  show  of  mangel- wurtzel  and  blood 
turnip  beets,  big  putnpkius,  cabbage,  turnips, 
cucumbers,  corn,  etc.,  filled  the  vegetable 
building  to  ov  rflowing.  A  feature  of  this 
exhibit  was  collections  of  vegetables  from  sin¬ 
gle  farms.  Il  there  is  any  advantage  in  a 
great  diversity  of  products  then  Suffolk 
county  surely  excels.  The  fruit  department 
was  fairly  good.  The  exhibition  of  apples  aud 
pears  was  exceptionally  large.  The  showing 
of  grapes  and  peaches— owing  perhaps  some¬ 
what  to  the  lateness  of  the  season — was  not  up 
to  the  average. 

In  the  inaiti  building  a  fine  floral  center¬ 
piece  was  arranged  chiefly  of  wild  Mowers. 
On  one  side  Messrs,  Ackerly  &  Miller  made 
a  fine  display  of  organs  and  pianos  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  first  prize.  The  gallery  around  the 
main  building  was  given  over  to  things  do¬ 
mestic  and  it  was  crowded  by  ladies  who 
seemed  fascinated  by  the  crazy-quilts  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  fancy-work.  Altogether  the  fair  was 
a  very  jyeat  success.  It  evidently  shared 
the  prosperity  of  the  excellent  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  the  expouent.  o. 

■  «■  ♦  • 

WINNEBAGO  (ILL.)  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  thirty-third  annual  Exposition  of  the 
Winnebago  County  Agricultural  Society  vas 
held  at  Rockford  HI.,  from  the  5th  to  the  9th 
of  Sept.,  and  was  a  decided  success.  There  was 
a  good  display  in  every  department,  excep¬ 
tionally  so  in  the  exposition  building,  educa¬ 
tional  hall,  and  the  poultry  building.  The 
poultry  exhibit  was  better  than  ever  before 
in  quality  and  numbers:  tin*  judging  was  done 
this  year  by  an  expert.  Tile  leading  breeds 
of  cattle,  were  well  represented.  The  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Aberdeen- Angus  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  at  present.  Among  these  there 
were  some  very  choice  specimens.  The  so¬ 
ciety  still  allow  side-shows,  and  fakirs  of  all 
kinds  on  the  grounds,  but  no  spirituous 
liquors  were  allowed  to  la*  sold  or  given  away. 
One  very  commendable  feature  ot  the  fair 
management  is  what  is  called  Educational 
Day.  On  this  day  all  school  children  are  ad¬ 
mitted  free,  (about  3,000  this  year)  and  a  pro¬ 
gramme  is  carried  out  more  expressly  for 
their  benefit.  w.  n.  u. 
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POULTRY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY 
MARKET. 

Vast  quantity  used\  where  they  come  from ; 
favorite  breeds;  best  aye  for  holiday  trade; 
when  to  begin  fattening;  how  to  feed;  when 
and  how  to  kilt;  / nicking ;  marketing;  rel¬ 
ative  profits  of  handling  live  and  dead 
poultry. 

The  New  York  markets  at  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  present  a  lively  appearance.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  are  offered 


The  show  of  cattle  was  very  fine,  excelling 
that  of  previous  years.  A.  M.  Salmon,  of 
Peconlc.  showed  a  fine  herd  of  North  Devon 
cattle  which  attracted  much  attention.  The 
best  Jerseys  were  shown  by  David  Carll,  of 
Dix  Hills.  Elbert  Carll,  of  Babylon,  showed 
a  pair  of  steers  said  to  weigh  a  ton  each. 
There  was  a  fine  display  of  sheep  aud  they 
seemed  to  entertain  both  the  amateur  visitor 
nud  the  regular  breeders.  It  is  evident  that 
sheep  raising  is  on  the  increase  on  ixmg  Island. 

The  poultry  department  was  unusually  com¬ 
plete.  Tt  included  almost  every  sort  of  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  from  the  stately  goose  to  the 
diminutive  Bantam.  Some  very  tine  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  were  exhibited  by  the  Brent¬ 
wood  nurseries. 

In  numbers  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wvan- 
dottea  led,  and  some  excellent  birds  of  both 
breeds  were  shown. 

In  the  implement  department,  the  finest  dis¬ 
play  was  made  by  Mr.  8.  Terry  Hudson.  His 
harrow,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Thom¬ 
as.  and  his  potato  digger  are  implements  of 
especial  excellence.  He  also  exhibited  a  rid¬ 
ing  cultivator  aud  a  road  machine.  As  usual, 
II.  B.  Grilling  made  a  line  showing  of  farm 
implements-  The  Dick  corn-stalk  cutter, 
splitter  and  crusher  did  some  very  remarka¬ 
ble  work  in  preparing  stalks  for  cattle.  It 
cuts  and  splits  them  us  fine  us  may  Im*  desired. 

The  vegetable  display  was,  as  usual  large 
and  of  special  merit,  completely  filling  out* 
lurgo  building.  A  new  white  seedling  potato 
of  large  size  was  exhibited  by  8.  B.  Fanning, 
Jamesport,  L.  I.  Some  very  fine  specimens 
of  sweet  |xitat< >es  were  shown  by  Milne  Bros, 
of  Islip,  8.  8.  Hawkins  and  George  W  Young. 
Some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  Chicago 
Market  Potato  were  shown  by  John  Beyer  of 
Mattituck.  One  weighed  80  ounces,  while  the 
whole  collection  averaged  about  27  ounces. 


for  sale.  It  seems  as  though  there  was  a  bird 
provided  for  every  family  in  the  city.  The 
vast  markets  are  filled  to  overflowing  aud 
hundreds  of  stands  are  ranged  along  the 
streets  where  small  turkeys  are  offered  for 
sale.  Much  of  this  mountain  of  meat  comes 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  hut  ship¬ 
ments  are  received  from  all  the  States  east  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Ohio  and  Michigan 
send  many  car  loads  and  even  Iowa  and  Mis¬ 
souri  find  a  profitable  market  here.  The  local 
dealers  in  the  smaller  towns  do  most  of  the 
business.  These  have  wagons  running  about 
among  the  farmers  buying  poultry  and  eggs 
for  cash.  The  poultry  are  killed  and  dressed 
and  shipped  u  large  lots  While  the  farmer 
secures  less  for  his  poultry  than  he  might  if 
he  made  his  own  shipments,  he  is  saved  the 
trouble  of  handling  them  and  gets  cash  for 
what  he  does  sell.  Farmers  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  New  York  are  not  as  a  rule  much 
interested  in  the  holiday  poultry  trade.  It 
seems  to  lie  generally  admitted  that  there  is 
more  money  for  them  in  eggs  and  broilers  than 
in  heavy  dressed  fowls.  The  Leghorn  is  the 
favorite  breed  for  such  farmers.  These  lay 
many  shapely  eggs  and  the  young  chicks 
make  excellent  broilers.  As  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fat  eattle  and  heavy  horses,  the  West 
excells  In  tin*  product  ion  of  meat  poultry.  He 
who  would  handle  his  poultry  right  must 
keep  throroughly  posted  as  to  the  state  of  the 
market.  The  commission  men  issue  daily  bul¬ 
letins  giving  the  state  of  the  markets  and  the 
probabilities  of  prices.  The  following  letters 
from  our  correspondents  give  all  needed  infor¬ 
mation  to  those  who  are  new  to  the  business. 

FROM  HENRY  UALKH. 

For  the  New  York  general  market,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Hoek  fowls  appear  to  be  the  favorites. 
Wyandottes,  for  the  same  reasons,  should  be 
equally,  if  not  more,  desirable,  but  they  have 
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not  yet  become  plentiful  enough  to  compete 
with  Plymouth  Rocks.  Next  to  these  come 
the  Light  Brahmas,  but  pure  breds  are  not  as 
good  for  market  poultry  as  their  crosses  with 
other  breeds,  for  the  full-bred  birds  do  not 
come  to  maturity  soon  enough,  and  before 
maturing  they  carry  a  large  frame  of  bones 
preparatory  to  taking  on  flesh  to  make 
plump,  solid  birds.  All  the  Asiatic  fowls  have 
the  disadvantage  of  maturing  slowly;  the 
bight  Brahmas  perhaps,  to  a  less  degree  than 
Dark  Brahmas,  and  all  the  Cochins:  yet.  sin¬ 
gular  enough,  most  of  the.  crosses  with  Asiat¬ 
ics  and  wlmt  are  called  the  small  breeds  (not 
Bantams)  mature  sooner  than  either  of  the 
pure  breeds  that  have  been  selected  to  make 
the  cross-breed,  as  we  find  in  case  of  both  the 
Plymouth  Rock  and  VVryandotte,  aud  while 
growing  they  are  at  any  age  rounder,  with 
proportionate  flesh  and  bone.  Another  reason 
why  they  are  preferred  is  that  they  have 
yellow  legs  and  skin,  which  are  favorites  in 
the  market.  This  probably  came  about  for 
the  reason  that  such  skin  is  tougher  than 
white  skin,  and  does  not  so  easily  betray  hur¬ 
ried  or  careless  work  in  prepara tion.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  from  any  peculiar  delicacy  or 
richness  of  flavor,  as  some  of  the  white 
skinned  birds  are  of  better  quality  so  far  as 
flavor  and  tenderness  go;  but  they  require 
skill  and  care  in  dressing.  When  this  is  well 
done,  dry-picked,  fat  fowls  will  sell  well  in 
high-class  stores,  hut  not  in  ordinary  markets, 
as  they  do  not  stand  long  transportation  like 
birds  with  the  yellow  skin  and  legs,  which  do 
not  so  easily  become  discolored. 

In  some  cities  dressed  poultry  for  market  is 
sold  with  beuds  off, and  drawn;  but  in  tbeNew 
York  market  they  are  always  sold  with  heads 
aud  legs  on.  and  not  drawn.  This  condition 
forbids  decapitation  or  breaking  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  the  neck ;  either  of  these  methods,  espe¬ 
cially  the  former,  is  a  much  more  humane 
way  of  killing  a  fowl  than  killing  without 
showing  any  marks  on  any  part  of  the  exte¬ 
rior  of  the  bird.  To  do  this  tho  birds  for  New 
York  market  are  killed  by  inserting  a  nar¬ 
row,  sharp  knife,  like  a  penknife,  into  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  bird  bleeds  to 
death.  It  should  be  hung  up  by  its  feet,  aud 
if  the  knife  is  thrust  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
back  part  of  the  head  and  deeply,  it  will  then 
probe  the  brain  and  cause  much  less  puiu,  by 
hasteniug  the  death,  than  if  done  by  a  careless 
hand  in  a  bungling  manner. 

Before  getting  cold  the  birds  are  then 
plunged  into  hot  water — not  too  near  boil¬ 
ing,  for  that  would  peel  off  the  skin— and 
they  should  be  held  in  the  water  only  long 
enough  to  warm  them  skin-deep,  when  the 
feathers  can  be  pulled  off  easily  and  quickly. 
The  picking  should  be  done  very  cleanly,  for 
it  matters  not  how  good  the  fowls  may  be,  if 
they  are  not  thoroughly  picked,  they  will  not 
command  the  best  prices.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  tear  the  skins  or  soil  the  flesh 
by  blood  or  bruises.  All  fowls,  before  they 
are  killed,  should  fast  at  least  12  hours  when 
they  have  to  be  sent  any  long  distance  to  mar¬ 
ket,  as  tho  fermentation  of  the  foot!  in  the 
crop  favors  decomposition.  After  picking 
they  are  ready  to  receive  the  last  preparat  ion, 
called  plumping.  This  is  best  done  while  the 
birds  are  still  warm.  The  first  scalding  leaves 
the  skin  soft  and  flabby,  and  this  plumping 
is  Pi  restore  the  natural  tightness,  or  even  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  dry- 
picked  fowl.  To  effect  this  they  are  again 
plunged  into  hot  water  to  soften  tho  outside 
skin  and  then  immediately  dipj»ed  into  very 
cold  water.  This  hardens  the  skin  aud  flesh 
and  gives  the  birds  a  plump  firmness.  Iu  no 
case  should  they  remain  iu  the  water  longer 
than  a  few  seconds.  The  shorter  the  time  the 
better.  If  the  water  is  too  hot  it  will  spoil  the 

color  of  the  yellow  fat  and  skin.  A  little  ex 
perienee  is  the  best  teacher  on  these  points. 
The  birds  should  next  be  hung  up  by  their  feet 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  till  they  get  quite  cold 
through  In  no  case  should  they  ever  be 
packed  for  market  until  perfectly  cold.  Poul¬ 
try  sent  from  the  country  a  short  distance 
from  cities  may  la-  sent  in  small  packing  box¬ 
es,  a  layer  of  rye  straw  at  the  bottom,  then  a 
layer  of  poult  ry  and  another  of  straw.  West¬ 
ern  poultry  are  sent  to  New  York  markets  in 
this  way  iu  cold  weather,  generally  at  the 
holidays;  hut  iu  warm  weather,  iu  the  curly 
autumn,  most  are  sent  on  ice  in  refrigerator 
cars  or  even  iu  regular  box  cars  by  express. 
They  are  packed  in  barrels,  a  layer  of  ice  be¬ 
ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  birds 
are  put  iu  head  upward  and  back  outward  all 
around  the  barrel,  with  all  their  feet  to  the 
center  till  a  full  layer  is  formed  all  round. 
Now  All  up  all  spaces  with  chopped  ice  and 
cover  the  fowls  with  a  layer;  theu  put  on  uu- 
other  layer  of  poultry  packed  with  ice  like  the 
first,  aud  so  continue  till  tho  barrel  is  full. 
Then  lay  on  top  of  all  a  large  piece  of  ice,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  fulling  off,  a  piece  of  bag¬ 
ging  should  be  tacked  over  it.  Packed  in  this 
way,  a  large  quantity  of  line,  fat  poultry  reach¬ 
es  Now  York  markets  from  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 


gan,  and  even  farther  west;  but  it  will  not 
pay  to  send  poor  and  small  poultry  in  this  way. 

Poultry,  dead  or  alive,  should  always  be 
sent  by  express  on  railroads  Some  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  such  as  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  send  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  poultry  to  New  York  alive  during  sum¬ 
mer  and  mild  weat  her.  These  are  gathered 
from  the  farms  generally  through  an  agent  or 
collector,  till  a  car  is  filled  aud  sent  on.  Nor¬ 
ris  &  Zabriskie,  of  Washington  Market,  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  share  of  this  business,  as  well  as 
dressed  poultry. 

The  relative  profits  in  handling  live  or  dead 
poultry  depend  on  the  time  of  year  and  state 
of  the  market.  In  warm  weather  the  safest 
way  is  to  market  them  alive,  but  where  good 
facilities  are  guaranteed  with  ice  and  cure  the 
birds  reach  the  market  in  a  much  more  whole¬ 
some  and  attractive  condition  from  a  long 
distance  barreled  as  described  above.  Fine,  fat 
fowls  are  appreciated  by  dealers  and  com¬ 
mand  good  prices,  and  there  is  not  so  much 
risk  of  a  glutted  market,  hut  without  good 
arrangement  for  transportation  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  loss.  There  are  considerable  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices  for  live  poultry,  often  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  car-loads 
at  the  same  time.  These  have  to  be  sold,  as 
the  commission  men  eanuot  keep  them  cooped 
up,  and  down  prices  go,  often  at  a  great  loss 


to  the  shippers.  Then  there  is  a  pause  in  the 
shipments  and  prices  go  up,  so  that  shippers 
require  to  be  well  posted  as  to  the  best  time  to 
send  on  their  birds.  During  winter  it  is  best 
to  send  dead  poultry  from  a  distance  packed 
with  rye  straw  as  described,  os  they  pack  bet¬ 
ter  and  are  not  liable  to  get  frozen  to  death 
en  route,  especially  for  the  holiday  trade. 
Most  poultry  raisers  living  short  distances 
from  towus  aud  cities  have  local  markets 
which  they  cater  to  according  to  the  tastes  of 
their  customers. 

Duriug  the  holiday  trade  seud  the  very  larg¬ 
est  fowls  and  especially  turkeys, and  after  that 
small  turkeys.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  very  large 
turkeys  after  the  holiday  seasou;  but  they  are 
then  in  great  demand.  The  same  rules  apply 
to  turkeys,  geese  ami  ducks,  dead  or  alive,  iu 
winter,  as  to  shipping,  but  in  summer  and 
early  fall  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  are  always 
sent  alive  if  any  distance  from  the  New  York 
market. 

Bergen  Co. ,  N.  J. 


FROM  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

For  market  I  would  select  any  of  the  yel¬ 
low  legged  breeds,  such  as  the  following,  iu 
the  order  named:  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Dominiques, 
the  latter  being  rather  small.  Any  age  over 
four  months.  1  would  begin  to  fatten  about 
10  days  before  selling,  if  cooped.  If  ruuuiug 
ut  large  they  are  fed  plentifully  on  corn  three 
times  a  day,  with  a  variety  of  other  food, 
three  weeks  before  killing.  When  they  are 
eooped  give  them  potatoes  and  corumeal 
mixed,  in  the  morning;  grass  at  noon;  coru¬ 
meal  and  ground  oats  (scalded)  at  night. 
Keep  corn  aud  wheat  before  them  all  the 


time.  Ten  days  is  sufficient  time  to  fatten 
them  for  market  if  they  are  cooped. 

It  is  best  to  ship  them  immediately  after 
killing  in  order  to  avoid  decomposition,  and 
to  have  the  stock  arrive  in  good  condition.. 

A  special  room  is  selected,  containing  a  coop, 
from  which  birds  are  taken  singly.  One  man 
sticks  them  in  the  mouth,  quickly  pulls  outthe 
feathers  and  passes  the  birds  to  women  or 
girls  who  carefully  remove  the  pin-feathers. 
They  nre  then  thrown  into  cold  water,  so  as 
to  “plump”  them,  from  which  they  are  re¬ 
moved  iu  two  hours  and  carefully  wiped  dry. 
Pack  them  in  clean  barrels  or  boxes  and  if 
well  arranged  no  packing  material  need  be 
used.  Do  not  paper-wrap  them.  The  neat¬ 
est  mode  is  to  pack  them  in  layers,  with  clean 
muslin  between  the  layers.  Always  assort 
the  birds,  so  as  to  have  each  lot  of  as  uniform 
weight,  appearance  and  age  as  possible.  Ship 
by  express  so  as  to  arrive  quickly,  and  notify 
commission  merchant  in  advance. 

Broilers  from  this  section  are  shipped  to 
Amos  Robbins,  Fulton  Murket.  New  York 
City.audC.W.  Idell,333  Washington  St.,N.Y., 
but  lots  go  to  many  different  parties  in  N.  Y., 
and  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  preferences 
of  individuals  here.  Our  holiday  fowl  trade  is 
very  little,  owing  to  Atlantic  City  securing 
the  bulk  in  summer,  parties  buying  on  the 
ground  here  for  the  hotels.  The  fowls  that 


are  shipped  for  holidays,  however,  mostly  go 
to  Philadelphia.  Wilson  Bros.,  Vine  St.,  and 
Mathews  &  Co.,  N.  Front  St.,  securing  the 
greater  share  from  this  town. 

As  to  prices,  everything  depends  upon  the 
time  of  hatching,  as  the  early  prices  are  higher 
than  the  later.  The  holiday  prices  are  usually 
low.  From  Sept,  to  Jan.  prices  gradually 
fall.  After  Jan.  10th  they  gradually  rise.  It 
costs  about  five  cents  to  produce  one  pound  of 
carcass,  but  this  is  for  feed  ouly.  The expeuses 
for  buildings,  labor,  etc.,  depend  Upon  the 
number  of  fowls  kept.  It  pays  better  to  dress 
tbe  fowls  instead  of  selling  them  alive,  as  the 
Cost  of  shippiug  is  less.  It  costs  us  five  cents 
to  pick  each  fowl,  without  regard  to  age. 
This  is  only  one  cent  a  pound,  though  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  (during  holidays)  between  live 
and  dead  poultry,  is  about  three  cents.  As  no 
two  persons  manage  alike  it  is  impossible  to 
state  what  the  profit  is  for  all,  or  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  so  far  as  holiday  sales  are  concerned,  as 
many  persons  sacrifice  their  stock  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  The  profits  really  go  to 
those  who  buy  and  ship,  as  they  sell  ami  ship 
iu  large  quantities,  while  producers  who  ship 
are  under  heavier  expenses  proportionately, 
owiug  to  their  smaller  shipments.  There  is 
really  no  profit  in  selling  during  the  holidays, 
considering  all  excuses. 

I  think  farmers  should  not  sell  during  the 
latter  portion  of  the  year,  as  the  desire  to  re¬ 
duce  stock  for  winter  “gluts"  the  market  for 
u  short  time.  To  prevent  this  I  have  urged 
that  all  surplus  be  consumed  at  home  instead 
of  buying  beef  at  a  higher  price.  The  profits 
in  poultry  are  secured  mostly  from  broilers 
and  eggs.  Duriug  the  holidays  there  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  advance  iu  price  for  youug  fowls  of  four 
months.  Turkeys  sell  best  during  the  holi¬ 


days,  and  receive  the  same  treatment  as  hens 
for  shipping.  Cleese  sell  best  on  or  just  before 
Jewish  holidays.  Ducks  keep  at  nearly  one 
price  the  entire  3  ear,  but  young  ducks  sell 
well  in  June  and  July.  Guineas  are  seldom 
in  demand, 

Hammonton,  N.  J 

FROM  JACOB  HECKMAN. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  I  prefer  the 
Black  Javas  for  market  fowls,  and  for  these 
reasons:  they  are  hardy,  mature  early,  are 
of  good  size  and  dress  a  yellow  skin.  I  have 
never  bred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
or  Brahmas.  I  prefer  April  and  May  chicks, 
as  they  ought,  by  liberal  feeding,  to  be  full- 
feathered  by  this  time  and  free  from  pin¬ 
feathers,  which,  in  the  dark-feathered  breeds, 
is  of  considerable  importance,  as  quick  sales 
depeud  on  appearance  as  well  as  condition.  1 
think  the  fattening  process  should  commence 
at  least  a  month  before  marketing,  but 
I  never  shut  up  or  coniine  them  during 
this  extra  feeding.  My  fowls  always 
have  free  range.  T  have  ulways  had  good 
results  in  giving  soft  feed  for  their  morning 
meal  and  whole  corn  at  night.  Nearly  all  the 
poultry  in  this  vicinity  are  sold  to  dealers 
here,  who  pick,  pack  and  ship  them  to  Chica¬ 
go.  Occasionally  some  are  shipped  to  Boston. 
Those  who  deal  in  poultry  have  cheap  build¬ 
ings  where  men  and  boys  are  engaged  to  scald 
and  pick  the  birds  at  two  cents  a  bead.  For 
the  Chicago  market  entrails  are  not  drawn. 
As  soon  as  picked  they  are  placed  on  shelves  to 
cool,  and  next  day,  if  the  market  permits,  are 
packed  in  barrels  without  straw  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.  aud  shipped  by  express  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  in  the  city.  For  the  holiday 
trade  they  are  timed  to  arrive  a  day  or  two 
previous.  South  Water  Street  is  the  great 
commission-house  street  of  Chicago,  and  a 
lively  one  it  is,  too.  There  is.  perhaps,  but 
little  difference  iu  the  profits  of  shipping  live 
or  dressed  poultry,  as  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  are  about  the  same  in  one  case  as  iu  the 
other.  Chickens  bring  about  five  cents  a 
pound  live  weight  for  the  holiday  trade. 
Broilers  in  early  summer  sell  for  16  to  18  cents 
a  pound,  when  about  three  pounds  weight, 
in  my  opinion  the  latter  give  the  larger  profit 
to  the  poultryruau. 

DeKalb  Co.,  Ill. 

FROM  SAMUEL  WILSON. 

The  most  profitable  kinds  of  poultry  to 
raise  for  tbe  holiday  market  are  turkeys  and 
geese.  Turkeys  are  much  more  in  demand 
than  geese  as  the  American  people  invariably 
use  turkeys  for  their  holiday  dinners.  The 
Germans  use  ouly  geese.  The  best  age  to  kill 
for  the  holiday  trade  is  from  eight  to  ten 
months  old,  which  is  about  the  time  the  birds 
get  their  full  growth.  At  this  age  hen  tur¬ 
keys  will  weigh  from  10  to  14  pounds;  goblers 
from  18  u>  25  pounds  each.  Occasionally  gob¬ 
lers  of  the  large  Bronze  variety  will  weigh 
from  28  to  35  pounds,  and  two-year-olds  have 
weighed  over  40  pounds.  For  the  holiday 
trade  we  commence  fattening  about  one 
month  before  the  time  to  kill,  feeding  them 
heavily  with  corn-meal  mixed  with  water  or 
milk — which  is  better — 10  days  before  killing. 
Previous  to  that  they  should  have  whole  corn. 
We  feed  from  open  boxes  or  troughs,  allow¬ 
ing  the  birds  full  liberty  to  range,  which 
gives  them  a  better  appetite  than  if  confined. 
They  seldom  go  far  from  their  feeding  place  at 
that  time  of  the  year  i  f  they  have  plenty  of  feed. 
The  time  to  kill  before  the  holidays  depends 
upou  how  far  they  are  from  market  and  how 
long  it  takes  them  to  reach  the  consumer 
They  should  be  kept  from  feed  10  or  12  hours 
before,  killing,  and  ought  not  to  be  killed 
longer  than  five  or  six  days  before  they  are 
used,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold.  If  kept 
frozen,  they  will  keep  well  two  weeks  after 
being  killed.  The  proper  way  to  kill  turkeys 
is  to  hang  them  up  with  their  heads  down, 
then  with  a  sharp  knife  stick  them  through 
the  neck  close  to  the  head.  As  soon  as  the 
blood  begins  to  run,  commence  picking.  The 
large  feathers  should  all  be  picked  by  the  time 
the  turkey  is  dead,  as  they  come  out  much 
more  easily  while  bleeding.  Wheu  poultry 
are  to  be  shipped  long  distances  the  proper 
way  is  to  pack  them  in  strong,  open  crates. 
Use  clean  rye-straw.  First  put  in  a  layer  of 
straw  three  to  four  inches  thick,  then  place 
the  birds  on  their  backs  as  close  as  possible, 
bend  down  the  legs  close  to  the  body ;  on  these 
put  another  layer  of  straw,  and  so  on  until  the 
box  is  full.  The  boxes  should  be  open  so  as  to 
admit  the  air,  aud  should  uot  be  too  large. 
They  should  hold  uot  over  250  pounds. 

Bucks  Co. ,  Pa 

“SWEEPSTAKES.” 

•  .This  bird,  shown  at  Fig.  436,  is  called  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson,  of  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  “the  prize  Plymouth  Rock  of  the  world.” 
The  bird  has  won  many  first  special  prizes  and 
has  scored  95  points,  a  remarkable  record. 
His  mate,  “Ethel,”  has  also  won  special  prizes, 
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and  has  scored  93 'o'  points.  Mr.  Thompson 
■writes  that  he  has  ref  used  $100  for  Sweepstakes. 
Think  of  it — a  rooster  worth  more  than  a  cow! 


Envoi  (Topics. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN'S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

The  Value  of  Corn-Fodder. — In  a  coun¬ 
try  where  wastefulness  on  farms  is  so  general, 
and  so  great,  it  is  perhaps  hard  to  name  the 
greatest  waste.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
waste  of  corn-fodder,  especially  in  the  West, 
is  so  enormous  that  it  might  justly  be  styled 
criminal.  Edward  Atkinson  quotes  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  as  quoting  from  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  the  statement  that  “mankind  is  as 
lazy  as  it  dares  to  be.”  In  the  fruitful  West 
men  can  summon  up  courage  to  be  very  lazy 
and  that  is  no  doubt  one  reason  why  so  much 
corn-fodder  is  wasted  there. 

They  Cannot  Afford  It. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  West,  farming  has 
become  there  as  elsewhere,  a  very  close  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  so  close  that  the  saving  and  wise 
use  of  corn-fodder  on  many  Western  farms 
may  well  turn  the  scale  in  the  farmer’s  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  world.  But,  alas!  the  wasteful 
habits  of  a  lifetime  can  hardly  be  corrected  in 
old  age.  The  youug  men  of  the  W est  must 
see  to  this  thing.  Who  can  say  that  were  a 
general  economy  to  take  the  place  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  carelessness  in  this  respect,  money  might 
not  soon  become  as  plenty  and  cheap  West¬ 
ward  as  in  the  East  ? 

A  Little  Difference  Terns  the  Scale. 
— It  will  not  take  a  very  large  difference  in  the 
demand  for  capital  to  reduce  interest  rates 
greatly.  We  all  know  how  low  the  prices  of 
farms  fall  in  neighborhoods  where  the  emigra¬ 
tion  fever  seizes  upon  the  people.  Without 
any  loss  of  productiveness  or  impairment  of 
markets,  farms  in  such  localities  have  been 
known  to  be  depressed  one-half,  and  even  two- 
thirds  in  price,  in  two  or  three  years.  The  ex¬ 
act  reverse  is  the  case  where  farmers  are  com¬ 
ing  in  freely  and  buying  land.  The  change 
from  five  farms  too  many  to  five  farms  too 
few,  in  one  neighborhood,  will  often  add  tens 
and  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  money  value  of  the  land  there. 

It  is  Just  so  with  Monet*.— I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  just  the  same  thing  occur  in  re¬ 
gard  to  money.  Let  there  be  but  $10,000 
more  money  to  lend  on  mortgage  in  a  town  than 
there  is  call  for,  and  interest  rates  will  some¬ 
times  be  reduced  one-third.  It  has  so  changed 
where  I  live.  W hen  I  was  younger,  and  want¬ 
ed  to  hire  money,  I  might  hunt  the  county 
over  in  vain  to  find  it  at  less  than  eight  or  10 
per  cent.  Now,  in  the  same  place,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  place  areal  estate  loan  at  five  per  cent. 
This  has  been  caused  partly  by  an  increase  of 
loanable  capital,  but  more  by  a  great  deer  ease 
of  borrowers. 

What  has  This  to  Do  with  Corn-fodder? 
— Let  us  guess  that  there  are  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  fodder  wasted  in 
the  great  corn  States.  Turn  this  into  pro¬ 
ducts  salable  for  cash,  aud  the  call  for  loans 
would  certainly  be  greatly  lessened.  If  by 
this  aud  like  economies  the  demand  for  loans 
on  mortgage  falls  below  the  supply  of  loan¬ 
able  capital,  interest  rates  would  come  down 
by  the  run.  It  is  as  sure  as  that  big  crops  of 
cotton  aud  grain  break  down  the  prices  of 
these  or  other  farm  staples.  The  effect  of 
this  law  can  no  more  be  escaped  by  the 
money-king  than  by  the  farmer. 

Feeding  Horses  Too  Much.— I  think  its  a 
very  good  time  now  to  say  a  word  about  the 
folly  of  keeping  work-horses  ‘’seal-fat”  all 
winter,  especially  when  mostly  standing  Idle. 

If  you  are  fitting  them  for  sale,  this  may  do, 
but  otherwise  it  is  a  positive  aud  a  great  in¬ 
jury  to  the  beast  and  his  owner.  I  know  too 
many  farmers  who  feed  their  horses  too  much 
and  their  cows  too  little,  and  lose  money  both 
ways. 

How  it  is  In jurious.  —A  horse  for  use  does 
best  witb  just  enough  feed  to  replace  the 
waste  of  his  system,  and  of  a  kind  to  keep  him 
“feeling  well."  More  than  that  is  a  damage 
in  every  way.  He  wants  a  little  fat  under  bis 
skin,  a  little  between  his  muscles,  and  less, 
but  some,  about  his  bowels.  If  he  gets  fatter 
it  collects  about  the  heart,  impairing  the  force 
of  its  action;  it  infiltrates  the  muscular  tissue, 
lessening  his  strength;  it  accumulates  about 
the  digestive  organs  weakening  their  efficien¬ 
cy.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  it  as  the  cow  does 
by  discharging  it  into  her  milk.  It  “wads 
him  up  all  over,”  as  a  good  borsemau  puts  it, 
making  him  less  serviceable,  less  vigorous  and 
more  subject  to  all  sorts  of  ills  that  horses  are 
heir  to. 

No  More  Shoes. — Long  experience  h»s 


justified  me  in  the  conviction  that,  except  in 
rocky  countries  and  on  city  pavements,  there 
is  absolutely  no  need  of  shoeing  horses.  It  is 
an  absurd,  iujurious  and  expensive  old  super¬ 
stition.  I  find  both  for  driving  horses,  and 
for  heavy  team  horses  it  is  the  same.  While 
working  them  steadily  every  week  day  their 
hoofs  keep  fully  up  to  the  wear,  and  all  the 
notorious  dangers  and  evils  of  bad,  or  even  <.  f 
good  shoeing,  are  seen  no  longer.  In  the  life¬ 
time  of  a  horse  you  will  save  his  value  in  shoe¬ 
ing  and  gain  his  value  again  in  service  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  this  bad  practice. 

Why  Has  It  Endured  So  Long? — This  is 
an  argument  often  heard  in  favor  of  horse¬ 
shoeing.  “If  it  were  not  good  it  would  have 
been  long  ago  abandoned.”  Not  so;  old  su¬ 
perstitions  die  hard,  especially  when  so  many 
are  interested  in  sustaining  them.  The  black¬ 
smiths  insist  upou  its  necessity,  and  the  com¬ 
missions  they  give  to  the  multitude  of  hired 
drivers  make  them  all  sustain  it.  The  tim¬ 
idity  of  iuexperienced  horse-owners,  who 
want  to  be  “  on  the  safe  side,'1  sustains  it.  The 
occasional  necessity  of  it,  under  particular 
conditions,  sustains  it.  More  independence 
aud  freedom  of  thought  aud  judgment  than 
the  avex-age  man  has, are  required  for  his  break¬ 
ing  free  from  it.  hese  are  the  reasons  why 
it  continues. 

[Will  Mr.  B.  Brown  kindly  inform  us  how 
we  are  to  drive  hoi  es  over  icy  roads  without 
shoes?— Eds.] 

LONG  ISLAND  NOTES. 

The  peculiar  prepotency  of  the  Dutch 
Belted  cattle  is  now*here  more  plainly  shown 
than  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  A  few 
of  these  cattle  have  become  scattered  over 
this  section  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
cattle  with  the  unmistakable  belt  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  They  are  usually  known  by  the  rather 
indefinite  name  of  “Holstein  grades.” 

There  has  been  a  big  boom  of  late  in  potato 
raising  on  Long  Island  and  it  is  surprising  to 
see  the  quantities  which  are  shipped  to  New 
York  aud  Boston.  The  improved  implements 
for  digging  potatoes  have  had  much  to  do 
witb  the  increase  in  production.  The  Hud¬ 
son  digger  is  chiefly  used.  As  yet  no  planter 
has  been  tried  with  any  degree  of  success. 
There  is  evidently  a  big  field  for  the  Aspin- 
wall  planter  on  Long  Island  if  it  will  do  the 
work  successfully. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  grapes  will  not  do 
well  along  the  ocean  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  at 
least  so  far  as  Long  Island  is  concerned.  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  a  buuch  of  the  Agawam  raised  by 
Mr.  Saxton  of  Patchogue,  which  would  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Saxton  says  they  were  raised  within  20 
feet  of  the  South  Bay. 

lu  the  vicinity  of  Riverhead  there  seems  to 
be  a  grape-growing  belt.  They  seem  to  grow 
aud  bear  any  where,  everywhere.  Very  little 
attention,  however,  has  been  given  to  their 
cultivation,  and  but  few  are  grown,  except 
for  home  use. 

The  white  flint,  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
corn  with  the  farmers  of  Long  Island.  They 
say  the  dents  run  too  much  to  stalks  to  be 
profitable.  They  say,  further,  that  the  latter 
exhaust  the  land  and  do  not  mature  so  well 
as  the  smaller  varieties.  I  saw  a  specimen 
ear  raised  at  West  Deer  Park  which  measured 
over  16  inches  in  length. 

The  experience  of  the  Long  Island  farmers 
seetns  to  conviace  them  that  for  general  mar¬ 
ket  purposes  there  are  no  better  or  more  pro¬ 
fitable  potatoes  thau  the  Early  Rose,  the 
White  Elephant  and  the  Burbank.  They  say 
that  every  year  they  try  the  new  kinds,  but 
have  as  yet  found  nothing  to  excel  these. 
The  Empire  State  is  increasing  in  popularity. 

At  tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  farmers,  held  at  Riverhead  on  the 
5th  inst.,  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  spoke  of  the 
enormous  waste  of  fertilizing  material  in  New 
York  City.  He  said  .that  over  1,519,000  cubic 
yards  of  garbage  beside  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  sweepings  were,  worse  thau  wasted 
every*  year.  It  is  taken  out  at  a  cost  of  $1,091,- 
000  on  scows  and  dumped  into  the  bay  and 
ocean  to  injure  the  best  harbor  in  the  world 
aud  pollute  the  shores  of  the  Island.  It  is  a 
wrong  to  the  present  and  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  thus  to  waste  the  products  of  the  soil. 
The  Divine  command  is  to  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  present 
generation  to  trausmit  the  soil  to  those  who 
shall  follow  us  in  as  good  condition  as  we  found 
it.  He  presented  a  scheme  for  tbe  utilization 
of  these  waste  products  of  large  cities  which 
impressed  the  farmers  favorably  and  which 
may  lead  up  to  someth! ug  practical. 

J.  H.  G. 

DRY  WEATHER  NOTES. 

Spring  plowing  this  season  has  stood  the 
drought  better  than  fall  plowing ;  even  oats 


were  a  better  crop  on  spring  plowing  although 
usually  they  are  best  on  fall  plowing.  On  a 
neighboring  farm  a  piece  of  land  was  covered 
duriug  the  winter  with  a  light  coating  of 
strawy  horse  and  cow  manure.  The  latter 
part  of  May,  after  all  other  crops  were  in,  it 
was  plowed,  and  at  that  time  it  was  seemingly 
as  dry  as  an  ash  heap.  It  w*as  planted  to 
Evergreen  sweet  corn.  There  was  no  rain 
after  this  until  the  first  of  July,  and  then  only 
local  showers,  but  the  corn  made  as  luxuriant 
a  growth  as  it  would  have  made  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  year  on  uumanured  land.  One  farmer 
seeing  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  dry  weather 
upon  his  field  of  potatoes,  took  40  barrels  of 
water  from  his  well  and  put  it  upon  them:  but 
the  effect  was  different  from  bis  expectations, 
as  it  killed  the  vines  outright.  During  tbe 
driest  part  of  July,  I  mulched  very  lightly  six 
rows  of  late  potatoes  (the  mulch  lying  loose 
was  not  over  an  inch  in  thickness) :  on  Sept. 
19  they  were  as  green  as  ever  while  those  be¬ 
side  them  of  the  same  variety  though  uot 
mulched,  were  perfectly  dead. 

Last  year  crops  grown  on  tiled  land  were 
decidedly  better  than  those  grown  on  untiled 
land.  The  drought,  however,  did  not  com¬ 
mence  until  July,  This  year  the  best  crops  of 
all  kinds  are  on  lands  that  in  ordinary  years 
ought  to  be  drained:  while  those  crops  raised 
on  tiled  laud  are  very  little,  if  any,  better 
than  those  on  upland.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
lack  of  rainfall  during  the  latter  part  of  win¬ 
ter  and  the  early  part  of  spring,  the  ground 
being  comparatively  dry  from  the  start. 
There  is  an  unlimited  number  of  old  straw 
stacks  aud  old  corn  stalks  that  could  be  used 
for  mulch,  and  it  seems  strauge  that  so  few 
take  advantage  of  them.  One  or  two  out  of  a 
neighborhood,  perhaps,  experiment  in  a  small 
way  during  a  dry  season.  The  next  year  is, 
perhaps,  wet  and  mulching  is  unnecessary 
and  when  the  next  drought  does  come  their 
former  lessons  are  forgotten,  or  they  do  not 
want  to  spend  the  time.  w.  D.  R. 

Rockville,  HI. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Henry  George’s  Tax  Theory.— Farmers 
can  hardly  pay  the  excessively  high  taxes  now 
and  all  they  could  raise  would  not  pay  the 
Henry  George  tax.  b.  r. 

Broad  Ford,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  weakest  part  of  Henry 
George  and  his  tax  theory  is  that  be  keeps 
away  from  figures.  His  books  are  very  elo¬ 
quent  and  plausible,  but  they  are  not  backed 
up  by  the  facts  which  men  like  Edward  At¬ 
kinson  have  faithfully  compiled.  Mr.  George 
nroposes  to  raise  all  the  tax  from  laud.  It 
will  lie  interesting  to  know  what,  this  tax  will 
be,supposing  land  to  remain  at  its  present  val¬ 
ue,  and  Mr.  George,  as  we  understand  it, 
hopes  to  make  land  cheaper,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  all  may  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  it.  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  T,  Hams,  some  months  ago,  invest¬ 
igated  this  subject  and  went  through  some  in¬ 
teresting  figuring.  The  census  for  1SS0  gave 
the  total  assessment  of  real  estate  and  person¬ 
al  property  iu  the  Union  at  $10,902,993,543. 
Of  this  $13,030,700,925  stand  for  real  estate. 
The  U.  S.  Census  does  not  give  the  items  for 
land  alone,  but  Massachusetts  publishes  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  property  and  taxes,  showing  the 
separate  items  “  laud  exclusive  of  buildings” 
and  “  buildings  exclusive  of  laud.”  Under 
this  estimate  land  represented  a  value  of  $587,- 
324,693  and  tbe  buildings  $752,669,001.  Tak¬ 
ing  tbis  for  a  basis  aud  figuring  out  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  property  in  town  and  country, 
it  is  found  that  we  have,  in  round  numbers, 
buildings  worth  $6,437,000,000,  and  building 
sites  and  agricultural  lauds  worth  $6,592,000,- 
000.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
assessment  for  taxes  is,  on  the  average,  rated 
at  two- thirds  tne  market  value,  the  actual  val¬ 
ue  of  the  land  held  as  private  property  in  the 
United  States  iu  1880  was  a  trifle  less  than  $10,- 
000,000,000.  Now  the  total  of  taxation,  na¬ 
tional  aud  local,  amouuts  to  nearly  $.800, 000, 
000,  so  that  under  the  George  theory  of  taxa¬ 
tion  owners  of  lands  would  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  tax  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
their  property. 

Co-operation  and  Independence.— Far¬ 
mers  are  advised  on  all  hands  to  uuito  in  bene¬ 
fiting  by  the  advantages  of  co-operation.  In 
making  their  distant  aud  larger  purchases  and 
in  making  themselves  felt  iu  support  of  the 
right  iu  selecting  lawmakers,  there  cau  he  no 
doubt  of  the  good  to  themselves  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  combining  solidly.  But  iu  ordin¬ 
ary  affairs  they  should  preserve  all  the  inde¬ 
pendence  which  they,  above  all  classes,  pos¬ 
sess,  and  which  makes  them  the  bulwark  of 
national  safety  and  prosperity.  A  people  ac¬ 
customed  to  allow  a  governing  class  to  regu¬ 
late  everything  for  them  soon  falls  into  the 


degraded  helplessness  of  the  Egyptian  fella¬ 
heen.  And  States  soon  decay  or  yield  unless 
jealously  careful  to  give  no  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  central  government,  which  is  not 
strictly  for  the  common  good  of  all.  w. 
Tyrone,  Pa. 

An  Appreciative  Friend. — I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  the  Rural  since  December  last 
and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  My  interest 
in  it  grows  stronger  every  week.  I  wish  that 
every  man  in  this  and  all  other  towns  in  the 
couutry  would  read  it  aud  feed  as  much  inter¬ 
est  as  I  do  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which 
it  is  working.  The  last  cartoon  tells  a  good 
story.  Tbe  previous  ones  are  also  good,  hut 
you  will  have  to  try  hard  to  beat  the  last.  It 
is  about  time  that  the  Goliath  in  American 
politics  was  put  under  foot  of  the  David  of 
the  penal  code,  and  I  will  sling  as  many  stones 
to  do  it  as  my  feeble  ability  will  permit. 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  amos  cheney. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  is  a  strong  one,  but 
there  are  better  ones  coming.  The  day  when 
such  pictures  shall  cease  to  be  useful  will 
never  come  until  every  man  shall  provide  him¬ 
self  with  a  pile  of  stones  to  sling  at  fraud, 
crime  ami  dishonesty  whenever  they  show 
their  heads.  The  vote  is  the  American’s  wea¬ 
pon. 

Intelligence  at  the  Fairs.— Of  all  the 
exhibitors  at  the  fairs  this  fall,  nobody  seems 
to  have  made  more  money  than  the  man  who 
offers  “three  shots  at  a  nigger’s  head  for  five 
cents.”  He  seems  to  be  everywhere.  He  has 
a  canvas  screen  with  a  hole  in  it  about  large 
enough  for  a  man’s  bea  1  to  go  through.  A 
negro  puts  his  head  through  the  hole  aud  all 
who  are  willing  to  pay  five  cents  can  throw 
three  balls  at  him.  One  of  these  “exhibit¬ 
ors”  told  me  that  he  averages  over  $15  per 
day.  and  does  more  business  than  any  other 
similar  “show.”  Speaks  well  for  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  those  who  patrouize  tbe  fairs,  doesn’t 
it?  B.  h.  c. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

Good  Price  for  Poultry. — We  sent  a 
coop  of  Light  Brahma  chicks  to  Chicago. 
They  w*ere  5’-.j  months  old  and  weighed,  net, 
seven  pounds  each.  Our  merchant  secured 
two  cents  per  pound  advance  on  the  highest 
quotations  on  account  of  the  fine  appearance 
of  our  chicks.  Is  not  that  pretty  good?  It 
costs  no  more  to  raise  good  birds  than  poor 
ones.  e.  h  u. 

Wilmot,  Indiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — An  article  to  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  care  least  for  price  must  be  pleas- 
iug  to  the  eye.  This  idea  is  as  old  as  business, 
but  it  is  as  true  now  as  ever. 

A  Prediction. — I  judge  from  the  exhibits 
and  interest  at  our  State  'air  that  two  points 
of  farm  economy  are  sure  to  come.  The 
Cleveland  Bay  is  going  to  be  the  favorite 
horse  for  farmers  in  this  State  to  breed,  and 
Red  Polled  cattle  will  divide  the  honors  with 
the  other  breeds.  This  I  think  is  a  safe  pre¬ 
diction,  judging  from  the  way  farmers  talked 
at  the  fair.  e.  d. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

EXCESSIVE  TAXATION  OF  FARMERS. 

I  do  not  propose  to  w*rite  any  elaborate  ar¬ 
ticle  on  this  question,  but  to  give  u  few  state¬ 
ments  of  facts  which  are  not  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  all.  In  School  District  No.  16  there 
are  14  mortgaged  farms,  ami  also  over  200 
mortgaged  farms  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  It 
is  believed  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  all  over  this  county,  and  over 
the  State,  to  a  great  degree.  This  capital  has 
paid  little  or  no  taxes  ou  roads,  bridges  or 
schools,  and  has  contributed  little,  if  any  thing, 
on  town,  county*  or  State  taxes,  therehy  leav¬ 
ing  nearly*  all  tbe  burdeu  of  taxation  upon  the 
producing  classes  and  the  farming  interests. 

If  the  State  tax,  which  is  almost  $9,000,000, 
was  the  only  tux  collected  by  assessment  from 
our  people  it  would  lie  less  grievous,  but  when 
they  are  subjected  to  all  the  local  taxation, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  State  tax,  or  over  $30,000,000  in  all, 
then  comes  in  the  euormity  of  the  grievance 
in  all  its  vast  proportions. 

To  compel  the  farming  community  to  pay 
all  the  taxes  on  the  laud  which  is  occupied, 
whether  the  taxpayers  own  it  or  uot,  letting 
the  larger  share  of  personal  property*  iu  our 
State,  chiefly  owned  by  corporations  nd  cap¬ 
italists,  entirely  escape,  is  an  oppression. 

It  is  unconnected  with  political  parties,  yet 
political  parties  will  be  held  responsible  for 
their  aettou  iu  maintaining  so  odious  a  sys¬ 
tem,  and  one  so  utterly  indefensible.  If  this 
system  is  to  continue,  if  the  personal  wealth 
of  our  State  is  to  hide  from  the  assessor  and 
nearly  all  escape  taxation,  then  indeed  will 
our  laboring  population  be  left  as  peons  or 
serfs. 

What  kind  of  laws  would  I  pass,  then?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  in  detail,  what  kind  they 
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should  be.  I  would  give  every  man  and  woman 
in  possession  of  property,  whether  in  their 
own  right  or  in  trust,  for  another,  a  descriptive 
schedule  to  fill  out  and  an  affidavit  to  be  sworn 
to.  I  would  have  more  severe  laws  making 
misstatement  in  the- returns  a  crime.  I  would 
not  leave  any  question  opeu  whereby  common 
right  could  be  violated.  No  loyal  American 
of  sound  mind  would  ask  or  expect  to  have 
wealth  equalized;  but  they  would  most  em¬ 
phatically  ask  to  have  equal  opportunities  to 
procure  a  living,  according  to  the  ability,  in¬ 
dustry  ami  economy  of  each. 

We  have  been  called  on  year  after  year  to 
elect  members  to  our  Legislature.  Do  we 
ever  hear  a  word  from  them  in  favor  of  cor¬ 
recting  these  monstrous  abuses?  No  record 
of  their  votes  exists  to  indicate  much  interest 
for  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  The  time  is 
very  near  at  hand  when  a  voice  will  be  heard 
which  will  give  no  uncertain  sound.  All  men 
hereafter  will  not.  vote  for  any  special  party 
without  a  question  of  why  or  wherefore. 

W indsor,  N.  Y.  S.  a.  m. 


SEEDING  TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER. 

It  is  the  universal  custom  among  farmers 
here,  when  they  wish  to  make  a  meadow,  to 
sow  the  hayseed,  clover  or  Timothy,  with  some 
grain  crop,  and  the  result  often  is  “no  catch;’’ 
and  no  wonder,  since  we  know  that  when 
young  seedlings  are  choked  by  weeds  they  sel¬ 
dom  or  uever  attain  their  highest  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  I  have  observed  in  the  garden  that 
Red  Clover  that  came  up  in  the  spring  and 
escaped  the  hoe  would  make  a  large  growth 
and  be  in  blossom  long  before  frost — some¬ 
times  by  the  middle  of  summer  or  a  little 
after.  This  suggests  that  this  clover  may  be 
sowed  in  spring  and  a  paying  crop  of  hay  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  season,  and  after  the  hay  is  re¬ 
moved  the  ground  may  be  plowed,  and  thus 
one  would  get  a  crop  of  hay  and  a  fair  coat  of 
manure  on  his  field  with  very  light  expense, 
and  he  could  do  this  ever}'  year  until  he  had 
made  his  field  rich  enough  for  auy  crop.  If 
the  ground  is  rich  enough  when  the  clover  is 
sowed,  and  it  lie  desired  to  leave  it  in  meadow, 
then  the  clover  roots,  being  larger  and  deeper 
in  the  soil,  will  be  far  less  likely  to  be  thrown 
out  by  the  frost  than  are  those  that  are  small 
and  weak  wheu  winter  sets  in.  So  much  for 
clover. 

Now  what  1  wish  to  find  out  is  how  late  iu 
the  season  may  Timothy  seed  be  sown  and  yet 
produce  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  next  year? 
My  observations  of  tufts  of  this  grass  in  the- 
garden  lead  me  to  think  that  they  started  from 
the  seed  very  late  in  the  previous  season,  and 
lam  strongly  convinced  that  a  farmer  may 
take  off  a  crop  of  grain,  then  plow  his  field 
and  sow  it  to  Timothy  and  get  a  better  crop 
of  bay  the  next  year  than  if  he  had  sowed  his 
grass  seed  with  the  grain  iu  spring. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt,  j.  t.  macomb  er. 


IDENTITY  OF  WHEATS. 


An  inquiry  appeared  in  a  late  Rural  as  to 
my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  sev¬ 
eral  kiuds  of  wheat.  This  places  mo  in  some¬ 
what  of  an  embarrassing  positiou,  as  the  as¬ 
sumption  is  that  I  may  be  au  expert  in  the 
matter,  which  1  do  not  at  all  profess  to  be.  I 
have  dealt  iu  seed  wheat  for  ft  few  years .  some 
of  which  has  bc<  u  grown  for  me,  and  this, 
with  some  observation  and  the  gathering  of 
the  opinions  of  many  farmers,  constitutes  my 
knowledge.  Iu  regard  to  the  identity  of  Fin¬ 
ley  and  Fultz,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  differ¬ 
ence  betwven  the  two.  The  grain  of  Finley  is 
a  little  lighter  in  color,  as  is  the  chaff,  and  it 
apparently  ripens  two  or  three  days  earlier. 
These  differences  may  readily  be  overlooked, 
and  so,  practically,  the  two  kinds  might  be 
counted  the  same. 

I  sold  Laudreth  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  Mai’ tin’s  Amber.  My  customers  never  inti¬ 
mated  that  they  were  the  same.  The  grain  of 
the  latter  was  rather  smaller  and  harder.  I 
dropped  the  former  as  of  small  value — it  may 
have  proven  so  because  of  the  seasons.  Mar- 
tiu’s  Amber  lias  given  better  satisfaction,  but 
is  almost  discarded  too  on  account  of  its  late¬ 
ness  in  ripening.  As  to  other  sorts  I  cannot 
say  anything.  Speaking  of  the  late  ripening 
of  Martin's  Amber  reminds  me  of  the  tests  at 
the  experiment  stations.  At  one  of  these  it  is 
placed  as  three  days  later  than  Fultz.  Here 
the  fanners  count  it  as  10  to  14  days  later,  and 
therefore  consider  it  unreliable.  These  ex¬ 
periments  should  be  of  great  value,  and  yet 
there  are  variations  iu  them  that  suggest  that 
little  reliance  can  be  pluced  on  them.  The 
principal  reason  is  the  small  scale  on  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  it  would  tie  well  to 
correct  this  bv  making  tests  on  plots  ten  times 
the  present  size.  j.  a.  FOOTE. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
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BUTTER  SHOULD  BE  CLASSED  AC¬ 
CORDING  TO  ITS  QUALITY. 

In  January,  1875,  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  was  held  at  Utica. 
Prof.  George  E  Morrow',  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Illinois 
University,  addressed  the  meeting  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  inter¬ 
ested.  It  was  the  unfair  classification  or  quo¬ 
tation  of  Western  butter  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
ket  reports.  He  claimed,  and  consistently, 
that  butter  should  be  classed  on  its  merits, 
regardless  of  the  locality  m  which  it  was 
made.  He  said  great  injustice  was  done 
Western  butter  producers  because  their  but¬ 
ter  was  classed  as  “Western"  instead  of  being 
classed  as  No.  1  or  No.  2,  as  its  quality  would 
warrant.  He  made  a  very  clear  case,  and 
every  one  who  heard  him  felt  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  his  position. 

In  187fi  we  had  the  Centennial,  and  John 
Stewart,  of  Iowa,  took  the  sweepstakes  pre¬ 
mium  on  butter.  Immediately  “Iowa  Cream- 
ery"  and  “Western  Creamery”  were  quoted 
higher  in  the  market  than  almost  any  other 
grades.  From  that  time  on  Prof.  Morro  w,  or 
those  whose  interests  he  represented,  bad  no 
more  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  unfair 
quotations  in  Eastern  market  reports. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
trouble  that  existed  in  regard  to  Western 
butter,  now  exists  in  regard  to  dairy  butter. 
The  Western  people  thought  that  Eastern 
butter  makers  were  living  on  their  reputation. 
Private  dairymen  now'  have  a  right  to  make 
a  similar  complaint  regarding  creamery  but¬ 
ter.  A  good  article  of  butter  put  up  in  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  manner  should  be  quoted  as  such. 
If  striely  first-class,  quote  it  so:  if  second- 
class,  quote  it  acordingly. 

There  has  already  been  too  much  creamery 
butter  sold  on  its’  reputation,  while  butter 
made  in  a  private  dairy,  of  equal — and  in 
many  cases  superior — quality  selbyit  a  lower 
price.  I  his  is  not  always  the  «Ese  by  any 
means,  for  any  private  dairyman  who  makes 
good  butter,  puts  it  up  in  a  neat  package, 
stamps  his  name  on  Che  latter,  aod  seeks  a 
market  that  appreciates  a  good  article, 
will  always  find  ready  sale  at  the  highest 
market  price.  But  dairy  butter  sent  to  the 
average  commission  merchant,  even  though 
it  be  fully  equal  to  creamery  batter,  fre¬ 
quently  sells  at  a  lower  price’,  and  for  the 
same  reason  for  which  Prof.  Morrow  claimed 
Western  butter  did  not  in  1875  bring  the  price 
its  quality  entitled  it  to.  F.  w.  MOSELEY. 

Clinton,  Iowa, 


THE  NEW  GRAPE,  CLIMAX. 

/ 

With  regard  to  this  grape,  shown  at  Fig. 
434,  Mr.  George  H.  Watrous  of  Naples,  N.  Y., 
writes  to  us,  under  date  of  August  27,  that 
it  is  a  chance  seedling  grown  by  Mr.  A.  Reis- 
inger  of  that  village.  It  came  up  where  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  Catawba  were  thrown, and  there¬ 
fore  he  thinks  it  undoubtedly  a  Catawba  seed¬ 
ling.  Moreover,  its  foliage  and  rank  grow’th 
confirm  this  opinion.  At  the  above  date  it 
had  been  in  eatable  condition  more  than  two 
weeks,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  red 
grapes.  It  is,  he  tells  us,  almost  free  from  the 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  or  tne  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asklnv  a  question,  please  see  If  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  od  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


MAL-NUTRITION  OF  CATTLE. 

M.  H.  //.,  Dripping  Springs.  Tex. — Cattle 
here  suffer  much  from  a  disease  locally  known 
as  “  creeps.”  It  appears  among  our  cattle— 
chiefly  among  cows — early  in  the  summer, 
when  feed  is  fresh  and  green  and  water  abun¬ 
dant,  and  the  animal  in  high  condition.  The 
outward  indications  are  stiffness  of  the  limbs 
and  swelling  of  the  ankle  joints,  while  the 
movement  of  the  auimal  is  like  that  of  a  badly 
foundered  horse.  It  results  in  a  depleted  con¬ 
dition  and  sometimes  in  death.  There  is  no 
loss  of  appetite  in  she  early  stages.  A  post¬ 
mortem  examination  reveals  an  atrophied 
liver,  hollow  horns,  a  wasting  of  the  bone 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  tail  and  a  rotten¬ 


R.  N.-Y. — The  Crawford's  Late 
is  an  Amsterdam  (New  Jersey) 
Peach,  which,  though  juicy  and 
vinous,  is  hardly  of  the  best  qua¬ 
lity.  It  succeeds  first-rate  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  lu- 
diaua,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Nebraska, 
South  Carolina,  and  moderately 
well  iu  Rhode  Island,  Missouri, 
Utah,  California,  Georgia,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  The  illustration  (Fig.  435) 
carefully  drawn  from  nature,shows 
a  half-section  of  one  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  here  by  Durand  Bros. 


Crawford’s^Late^Peach.  Fig.  435. 


foxiness  of  early  grapes.  The  original  vine  is 
only  four  years  old.  The  two  main  canes  of 
this  year’s  growth  are  each  18  feet  long,  al¬ 
though  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  is  hardly 
rich  enough  to  produce  weeds.  It  bore  sev¬ 
eral  pounds  of  fruit  this  year.  The  two  speci¬ 
men  bunches  sent  to  ns  were  received  on  Au¬ 
gust  30  in  perfect  condition.  The  berries 
are  of  medium  size  as  shown  in  our  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  color  is  that  of  the  Catawba.  Skin 
very  firm.  Pulp  and  quality  much  like  the 
Catawba.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  a  fine 
keeper  and  as  early  as  represented  and  if  it 
proves  to  be  adapted  to  culture  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  country,  it  must  turn  out  a  decided  ac¬ 
quisition. 


po  mo  logical. 


CRAWFORD’S  LATE  PEACH. 


Having  read  of  some  of  this  variety  being 
exhibited  measuring  nine  inches, 
we  thought  those  we  send  you, 
being  larger  (the  largest  measur¬ 
ing  9%  inches),  were  worthy  at 
least  of  being  seen  by  the  Rural. 

We  have  a  specimen  of  the  same 
variety  still  (Sept,  22)  on  the  tree, 
which  measures  10^,  inches. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  durand  bros. 


ness  of  the  bones  generally.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  seems  involved.  Nourishing  fowl,  such 
as  corn-meal,  cotton-seed  or  cotton-seed  meal 
usually  promotes  a  restoration.  Our  soil  is 
an  upper  cretaceous,  limestone  formation,  and 
the  grasses  on  the  range  are  chiefly  the  native 
prairie  sedge  and  the  mesquite.  The  disease 
quite  commonly  makes  its  appearance  while 
the  conditions  of  feed,  water  and  temperature 
would  seem  favorable  to  the  thrift  and  gener¬ 
al  prosperity  of  the  animals.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  is  there  a  preventive? 

answered  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborn. 

The  condition  described  is  evidently  due  to 
imperfect  or  faulty  nutrition,  the  exact  cause 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Preven¬ 
tion  consists  in  giving  more  attention  to  the 
diet  and  care  of  the  animals.  Feed  liberally 
of  the  more  nutritious  grains,  especially  those 
containing  the  phosphates  and  lime,  as  oats, 
barley,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  linseed  meal, 
etc.  In  the  more  severe  cases  give  one  >lram 
each  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron 
night  and  morning  in  the  fowl.  All  affected 
animals  should  be  given  a  change  of  diet  if 
possible,  and  also  have  added  to  their  regular 
rations  of  corn  fodder,  some  of  the  more  nu¬ 
tritious  grains  as  given  above.  It  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  persist  in  the  treatment  for  several 
weeks,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  withhold 
the  powders  every  third  week. 

thresh  or  grease  in  a  horse. 

G.  H.  C.,  Fire  Creek ,  IF.  Va. — My  eight- 
year-old  mare  is  troubled  with  what  I  think  is 
“grease.”  Her  hind  pasterns  are  cracked, 
and  the  sore  extends  down  to  the  frogs  and  a 
greasy  substance  comes  from  it.  What  should 
be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — Carefully  wash  the  heels  with  warm 
castile  soap-suds,  and  remove  or  pare  away  all 
scab  and  ragged  or  diseased  born.  Then,  if 
the  inflammation  is  quite  extensive  and  se¬ 
vere.  apply  a  linseed  or  bran  poultice,  to  which 
add  one-fourth  ounce  of  lead  acetate  (sugar  of 
lead)  to  each  pint  of  poultice.  After  the  in¬ 
flammation  has  been  reduced,  or  at  once  if  the 
inflammation  is  not  severe,  apply  dry  calomel 
pressed  in  on  th>-  diseased  surface  on  tow  or 
lint,  and  held  in  position  by  a  bandage. 
When  the  discharge  ceases,  simply  apply  ben- 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  or  tar  dressings  until 
healed,  followed  by  some  simple  ointment,  like 
spermaceti  and  almond  oil  or  vaseline,  to  keep 
the  surface  soft  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  trouble.  During  the  treatment  the  ani¬ 
mal  should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  stable,  or 
in  a  dry  pasture  where  the  feet  will  be  kept 
clean  and  dry.  Cold,  wet  and  filth  are  to  be 
especially  avoided  as  they  are  fruitful  causes 
of  the  trouble  and  greatly  retard  the  treat¬ 
ment.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and  laxative 
avoiding  all  heating  agents,  as  Indian  com, 
buckwheat,  etc.  Oats  and  wheat  bran  with  a 
little  oil  meal  or  ground  linseed  and  grass, 
good  hay  or  corn  fodder  will  be  suitable. 
Roots  or  potatoes  are  also  excellent.  “Grease 
heel”  is  often  very  obstinate,  but  under  a 
proper  course  of  thorough  treatment  is  nearly 
always  curable. 

founder  in  a  horse. 

J.  E.  A..  El  Dorado ,  Cal. — What  will  cure 
chest  founder  in  a  horse  that  has  been  found¬ 
ered  two  years  by  crossing  a  river  while  hot; 
he  is  lame  in  the  fore  legs  and  stumbles  along 
and  his  breast  is  sunk  in. 

Ass. — From  your  unsatisfactory  descrip¬ 
tion  we  suspect  the  trouble  is  in  the  feet  in¬ 
stead  of  the  chest.  Apply  a  mild  blister 
around  the  top  of  each  hoof  and  to  the  front 
and  sides  of  the  pasterns,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  frequently  given  in  these  columns.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  blister  several 
times,  a  second  being  applied  as  soon  as  the 
effects  of  the  first  have  nearly  disappeared. 
During  the  treatment  the  horse  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  only  moderate  walking  exercise. 

CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH  IN  SHEEP. 

S.  A.  H.,  Carlton ,  Pa. — Many  sheep  here¬ 
abouts  are  troubled  with  a  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  —  some  call  it  glanders — which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  contagious;  is  there  any  remedy 
as  good  as  the  knife?  I  suppose  it  is  au  other 
imported  pest. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORN. 

I  suspect  the  trouble  is  a  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  due  to  the  locality  and  season,  and 
not  in  this  case  to  an  in  ported  disease  as  you 
suggest.  Allow  the  sheep  the  run  of  an 
upland  dry  pasture  only  during  the  day,  in 
warm,  dry,  pleasant  weather.  At  other 
times  and  also  at  night  confine  in  dry,  airy 
comfortable  quarters.  Give  free  access  to 
salt  and  pure  drinking  water.  Feed  liberally 
of  wheat  bran  mashes  with  half  a  dram  niter 
to  each  sheep  night  and  morning  mixed  with 
the  feed.  If  the  fceees  are  quite  dry  and 
hard,  give  a  dose  of  three  to  four  ounces 
Glauber  salts  to  each  sheep  so  constipated. 
In  severe  individual  cases  the  nose  may  be 
steamed,  or  in  obstinate  cases  injected  with  a 
warm  solution  of  one- half  dram  sulphate  of 
zinc  with  one  ounce  of  glycerine  in  three  pints 
of.  water. 
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KEEPING  CIDER  SWEET. 

F.  A,  H.,  Beattie ,  Kans. — What  is  the 
best  way  of  keeping  apple  cider  sweet ? 

A  ns. — Make  it  from  ripe  sound  apples.  It 
can  be  kept  nearly  sweet  by  filtering  it 
through  perfectly  pure  sand  and  at  once  bar¬ 
reling  it  tightly ;  but  this  is  practicable  only 
in  a  large  way  and  in  a  cool  climate.  When 
freshly  made  It  may  be  put  into  large  boilers 
and  gradually  brought  to  the  boiling  point 
and  carefully  skimmed,  but  it  must  not  boil. 
Theu  put  it  into  absolutely  clean  barrels,  fill¬ 
ing  to  within  two  inches  of  the  bung,  put  iu 
a  tablespoon ful  of  pure  olive  oil  and  bung 
tightly.  It  may  also  be  canned  or  bottled 
and  sealed  up,  but  this  must  be  done  when  the 
cider  is  boiling  hot.  There  are  lots  of  drugs 
that  will  keep  eider,  hut  they  are  all  more  or 
less  injurious  to  health,  and  they  impart  a 
bad  taste  to  the  cider. 

DEHORNING  A  BULL. 

G.  W.  A'.,  Staunton,  Va. — How  can  I  de¬ 
horn  a  Jersey  bull  over  three  years  old?  Is 
there  much  risk ? 

Ans. — The  operation  of  dehorning  as  de¬ 
tailed  by  Mr.  HaafF,  Prof.  Henry  and  others, 
is  Simple.  The  unimal  is  placed  in  a  stanchion 
with  a  stout  halter  placed  on  the  head.  The 
halter  strap  is  thrown  over  a  hook  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  two  men  pull  the  creature’s  head  as 
high  as  possible  and  to  one  side,  by  drawing 
down  on  the  strap.  The  hair  is  then  pushed 
buck  from  about  the  base  of  the  horn  and  a 
carpenter’s  tine  saw  is  used  just  where  the  an¬ 
nual  rings  start.  In  most  instances  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  more  merciful  tliau  cruel  and  the  risk 
is  light  when  intelligent  men  perform  it. 


Miscellaneous. 

Subscriber,  Fort  Atkinson,  TFfs. — 1.  How 
can  sweet  corn  be  cured  for  seed?  If  it  is  kiln- 
dried  how  great  a  heat  oau  it  stand  without 
injury?  2.  How  can  tomato  seed  be  cleaned 
for  market?  2.  "Were  the  June  Eating  and 
Extra  Keeper  potatoes  plauted  Ihisyear  at  the 
Rural  Grounds? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  necessary ,  or,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  advantageous  to  14  kiln-dry”  sweet  or  auy 
other  kind  of  corn.  Put  the  oars  in  a  dry 
frost-proof  place,  and  we  fancy  you  will  in¬ 
sure  its  highest  germinative  power,  a.  Put 
them  in  a  barrel,  after  breaking  open  the  to¬ 
matoes.  Then  scoop  out  the  pulp  containing 
the  seeds  and  let  them  stand  in  a  crock  or 
tight  barrel  until  fermentation  takes  place. 
The  seeds  separate  readily  from  the  pulp.  The 
juice  is  poured  off  and  the  seeds  rinsed.  Then 
they  must  be  spread  on  papers  or  cloths  placed 
in  the  sun,  very  thin  or  the  seeds  will  blacken. 
8.  No.  Our  plots  wore  for  the  most  part  tak¬ 
en  up  with  our  own  seedlings. 

Evans,  Weld  Co,,  Col, — I  have  about  made 
up  my  mind  to  swing  to  oats  this  year.  The 
millers  are  the  wheat  bosses. 

DISCUSSION. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 

A.  C.  B. — On  Page  ©23  a  correspondent  says: 
“Let  us  join  in  getting  up  a  raid  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow.”  “The  times  are  ripe  for  such  a 
movement,”  adds  the  Rural.  The  English 
sparrow  is  a  nuisance,”  etc.,  etc.,  advising 
murder,  wholesale  destruction,  etc.  Peter 
Henderson,  on  page  103,  of  “Gardening  for 
Profit,”  speaking  of  the  cabbage  caterpillar, 
says:  “At  all  events,  the  farmer  will  gaiu  by 
encouraging  ami  caring  for  the  sparrow;” 
and  he  goes  ou  to  give  directions  for  housing 
and  caring  for  them,  instead  of  having  “men 
and  boys  armed  with  long  sticks  destroying 
their  nests.”  I  planted  a  row  of  Savoy  Cab¬ 
bage  near  the  house,  where  the  sparrows  con¬ 
gregate.  They  watched  that  row  faithfully 
and  not.  a  worm  made  its  feeding  ground 
there.  On  the  same  day  I  planted  a  row  of 
Brack’s  Drumhead  at  n  distance  out  of  the 
range  of  the  “terrible  sparrow,"  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  I  have  spent  much  time  iu  pick  ng 
and  powdering  to  save  uiy  “Drumheads.” 
Early  in  the  spring,  when  peas  were  three 
iuches  high,  the  sparrows  would  walk  up 
and  down  the  rows  picking  something.  I  had 
one  killed,  opened  his  craw,  and  found  it 
full  of  insects.  A  friend  of  mine  came  in 
and  told  me  the  English  sparrow  was  eating 
up  his  cabbages  entire.  “Thousands  of  them” 
said  lie;  but  he  remarked  that  he  did  uot  care 
nmeh  as  the  “worms  would  have  eaten  them 
anyway.”  I  told  him  to  let  the  sparrows 
alone  and  seethe  result.  Seeing  him  with  a  fine 
lot  of  cabbages,  1  asked  him  about  the  spar¬ 
rows  and  he  replied  that  “the  worms  and 
sparrows  loft  at  the  same  time — the  worms 
inside  of  the  sparrows. My  rule  is  to  plant 
enough  for  my  family  and  the  birds  much 
preferring  to  have  sound  apples,  peaches  or 
pears  and  good,  smooth  cabbages  etc.,  even  if  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  feeding  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  rye,  etc.,  to  the  sparrow  which  needs  a 
small  change  of  food.  I  allow  no  hoys  or 
men  with  long  poles  on  my  five  acres  to  des¬ 
troy  the  pests  etc. 


R.  N.-Y. — The  Rural  means  that  every¬ 
thing  talked  about  in  its  columns  shall  have  a 
fair  showing  and  a  chance  for  a  defence.  We 
have  long  known  that  the  sparrow  destroys 
some  insects,  but  in  all  our  experience  it  has 
done  more  damage  than  help.  What  edition 
of  “Gardening  for  Profit”  have  you?  Some 
of  the  very  men  who  now  curse  the  English 
sparrow  were  praising  it  10  years  ago.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  this  couutry  by  some  be¬ 
nevolent  persons  who  thought  to  aid  arbori¬ 
culture  and  agriculture  by  importing  a  now 
insect  destroyer.  Now,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Merriam,  who  spent  years  in  studying  the 
subject,  “like  a  noxious  weed  transplanted  to 
a  fertile  soil,  it  has  taken  root  and  dissemin¬ 
ated  itself  over  half  aeonlineut  before  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  its  presence  has  come  to  be  under¬ 
stood.”  The  sparrow  so  far  as  we  can  see  is  a 
town  bird  by  nature.  When  it  goes  into  the 
country  it  is  as  much  out  of  place  among  use¬ 
ful  birds  as  a  city  thug  or  loafer  would  be 
among  farm  bands.  We  know  that  the  spar¬ 
row  pecks  and  destroys  fruits,  vegetables  and 
grains.  It  seems  to  destroy  grapes  out  of 
mere  wantouness.  In  our  plot  of  new  wheats 
and  wheat  and  rye  hybrids  the  sparrows  have 
caused  a  vast  loss  both  in  labor  and  money. 
They  have  killed  or  driven  away  many  birds 
that  killed  iuseets  or  cheered  us  with  song.  Iu 
tact  we  believe  the  sparrow’s  life  is  divided 
into  one-fifth  good  and  four-fifths  harm. 
There  is  poor  economy  in  protecting  him  on 
this  basis. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  CHEAP  WOOD  SILO. 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— Some 
correspondents  of  the  Rural  express  the 
opinion  that  the  moisture  of  silage  will  pro¬ 
duce  decay  in  the  walls  of  a  wooden  silo. 
My  experience  with  a  wooden  silo  built  six 
years  ago  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
was  built  above  grouud  1(1  feet  deep.  Hem¬ 
lock  planks  13  feet  long  were  set  two  feet  iu 
the  ground.  These  were  painted  over  with 
coal  tar.  Against  them  were  placed  hemlock 
boards  one  iilRh  thick  nailed  to  the  planks  so 
as  to  break  joints  with  the  latter.  Over 
these  tar  roofing  paper  was  nailed  and,  dual¬ 
ly.  again  hemlock  planks,  two  inches  thick 
were  nailed  so  as  to  break  joints  with  the 
boards.  The  last  layer  of  plank  was  also 
painted  with  coal  tar.  This  season,  before 
filling  the  silo, I  prodded  the  inside  with  a  knife 
and  found  the  wood  as  hard  its  a  bone — uo 
evidence  of  decay  whatever  was  present — The 
entire  cost  was  about  #100,  Filled,  it  holds 
65  tons  or  nearly  that.  It  has  never  failed  to 
do  the  work  perfectly.  It  was  built  iu  one 
end  of  a  barn,  and  of  course  proper  timber 
supports  were  used  on  which  to  nail  the 
planks. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Itelawa  re. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  Oct.  8.— This  week  has 
been  a  busy  one  among  the  farmers.  The  wet 
weather  of  the  latter  part  of  September  put 
us  back  in  seeding,  hut  this  week  has  been  all 
that  any  one  could  ask  for,  although  almost 
as  hot  as  summer,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  wheat  has  been  put  in,  in  line  order: 
about  theusual  amount  seeded.  The  low  price 
of  wheat  this  season  has  induced  nearly  every 
one  to  use  cheap  phosphate  instead  of  bone  or 
other  high-class  fertilizers.  What  the  effect 
of  this  will  be  on  the  laud  if  continued, remains 
to  be  seen.  Although  for  one  crop  these 
cheap  goods  may  produce  ns  good  results  as 
high-grade  materials,  little  is  left  to  benefit 
the  soil.  The  State  Fair  held  at  Dover  last 
week  was  a  success  in  every  respect,  taking 
the  weather  into  consideration.  Each  de¬ 
partment  was  well  filled  with  exhibits  which 
did  credit  to  the  exhibitors.  The  speed  de¬ 
partment  had  over  a  hundred  entries.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  could  be  expect 
ed  as  it  rained  every  day  except  one.  Home 
little  corn  has  been  husked  but  the  weather 
has  been  so  warm  that  farmers  are  afraid  to 
husk  much.  We  have  had  but  two  frosts— 
uot.  enough  to  do  any  harm.  Late  potatoes 
are  a  poor  crop.  Sweet  are  line.  Tomatoes 
are  iu  demand  and  our  eatiuers  will  not  be 
able  to  fill  their  orders  for  them;  the  price 
has  ndvnueed  to  $9  per  I, (1(H).  Sweet  potatoes 
are  being  dug,  and  are  worth  25  cents 
per  basket— five-eighths  of  a  bushel— at  the  sta¬ 
tions  for  shipping.  Pasture  is  holding  out 
well  ami  if  this  weather  continues,  will  be 
good  for  another  month.  Times  seem  to  be 
better,  and  work  of  all  kinds  in  active  pro¬ 
gress.  a.  G.  s. 

Illinois. 

Godfrey,  Madison  Co  ,  Oct.  5.— On  account 
of  dry  weather  crops  of  all  kinds  are  short, 
starting  with  the  strawberry  and  ending  with 
corn.  The  Surprise  Wheat  did  finely,  yield¬ 
ing  90  bushels  on  2>£  acres.  The  Garden 


Treasures  have  supplied  flowers  all  summer 
The  Taylor  Blackberry  does  well  here,  bear¬ 
ing  every  year.  It  seems  to  be  ns  hardy  as 
the  Suyder  and  more  prolific,  if  auythiug. 
Potatoes  are  worth  $1.25  per  bushel  now; 
wheat,  65;  Timothy  hay,  $15  per  ton;  clover 
hay  about  $10  per' ton.  w.  J.,  .ir. 

Missouri. 

Union,  Franklin  Co.,  Oct.,  8. — The  drought 
is  over  and  farmers  can  make  a  full  estimate 
of  all  the  crops  they  have  raised.  Wheat  is  a 
full  crop;  oats  and  hay  twc-thirds  of  one. 
Early  potatoes  a  full  crop;  late  ones  a  failure. 
Corn  three-quarters  of  a  crop  owing  to  the 
superabundance  of  chinch  bugs.  We  had  a 
few  peaches  ami  apples — not  enough  for  home 
supply.  There  was  no  rain  to  do  any  good 
from  July  3  until  the  last  week  in  September. 
The  weather  is  pleasant  at.  present;  the  ground 
is  iu  good  condition;  all  farm  work  is  progres¬ 
sing  rapidly  and  most  of  the  farmers  have 
finished  sowing  wheat.  Almost  all  cisterns, 
ponds  and  some  springs  went  dry  this  summer 
and  in  some  places  stock  suffered  for  water. 
Stock  is  now  in  fair  condition,  however,  but 
cheap,  and  feed  of  almost  all  kinds  will  be 
scarce.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  Oct.  S.— The  last 
season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  heavy 
rainfall,  although  the  wet  season  did  not  set 
in  till  past  the  middle  of  July,  very  seriously 
interfering  with  the  getting  of  the  hay  crop, 
Low  meadows  were  badly  flooded,  and  were 
not  cut  till  late  along  with  the  second  growth. 
Some  meadows  were  not  cut  at  all,  owing  to 
standing  water.  The  hay  crop  will  be  fair, 
but  not  up  to  last  year’s.  Thrashers  report 
oats  and  wheat  light  crops.  The  corn  crop 
bids  lair  to  be  first-rate.  It  was  all  cut  ahead 
of  the  frost  and  ripened  well.  The  low  price 
of  our  staple  product,  milk,  which  Is  about 
all  scut  to  the  New  York  market,  keeps 
farmers  very  humble  with  a  very  light  mar¬ 
gin  for  profit  A  good  many  who  have  black 
dirt  raise  onions  which  command  a  fair  figure, 
and  they  realize  good  returns;  while  others  to 
piece  out,  raise  small  fruits  in  addition  to  their 
farm  crops,  and  do  well.  All  who  bad  peach 
orchards  have  done  well  owiug  to  the  heavy 
crop,  although  peach  prices  are  lower  than 
last  year.  The  peach  industry  is  causing 
farmers  to  look  that  way  for  relief;  but  the 
crop  is  uncertain.  M  H.  c.  o. 


North  t'orollnn. 


Highlands,  Macon  Co.,  Oct.  4. — You  ought 
to  see  our  landscape,  brilliant  sunshine  mak¬ 
ing  vivid  the  most  gorgeous  coloring  of  the 
foliage  just  brought  out  by  the  ripening  of  the 
leaves,  a  touch  of  frost,  and  a  rain.  The  clear 
air  brings  out  each  separate  leaf  ns  distinctly 
as  if  carved,  and  one  can  see  right  into  the 
trees  and  woods.  Such  perspective,  due  to 
the  pure,  clear  air,  I  have  never  seen  before. 
How  beautiful  nature  is  when  one  looks  into 
it.  Wu  are  about  entering  the  best  part  of 
the  year  here;  a  sunny,  bright  winter,  not 
cold  enough  for  overcoats,  dry  underfoot  and 
the  clearest  air  possible.  H.  s. 

Wisconsin. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.,  Oct.  1.— The 
drought  made  our  crop  small,  especially  the 
early  varieties  of  potatoes,  which  are  not  over 
one-third  of  an  average.  Late  varieties  have 
caught  the  late  raius,  and  are  getting  a  sec¬ 
ond  growth,  which  gives  them  n  larger  size, 
but  prougy  and  soggy.  There  are  but  very- 
few  good  potatoes  here  of  eatable  quality  and 
size.  This  is  the  second  year  of  drought  here, 
so  the  Rural  seeds  have  not  had  a  fairebauco. 
Last  year  the  Alaska  Pea  was  planted  late, 
but  grew  so  rapidly  that  I  kept  all  for  seed, 
and  this  year  1  planted  them  April  8th,  and 
had  them  for  the  table  June  8th— earlier  than 
auy  others  in  this  vicinity.  The  New  Pedigree 
Sweet  Corn  was  very  curly.  Planted  May  4tli, 
it  was  gathered  for  seed  July  9th,  but  was 
very  small.  The  melon  seeds  produced  one 
small  melon.  The  other  seeds  failed  entirely. 
I  planted  on  April  1.2th,  28  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes:  those  that,  stood  the  drought  best  were 
Jones’s  Prize-taker, Potentate,  Bonanza,  Extra 
Early  Essex,  Rocky  Mountain  Rose  and  June 
Eating.  Some  varieties  were  not  worth  dig¬ 
ging.  t.  c. 


Canadian  Butter  Tests. —During  the 
very'  dry  weather  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August,  Professor  W.  Brown,  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  Canada, 
made  Some  suggestive  creamery  experiments. 
Attached  to  his  college  is  a  creamery  at  which 
the  milk  from  800  cows  belonging  to  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers,  is  handled.  The  patrons  are 
instructed  to  set  the  milk  iu  cans,  20  x  8 
inches  and  keep  it  in  water  not  over  50°. 


Skimming  is  done  by  them,  and  the  cream  is 
gathered  and  valued  by  the  Comp.  Oil  Tester, 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  paid  for  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  standard  for  one  pound  of  but  ter 
is  an  inch  ou  a  cream  cuu  12  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  or  16  gauges  or  ounces  iu  the  oil  tester. 
The  experiments  tested  the  butter  value  of 
milk  and  cream  from  nine  different  sources 
on  the  college  farm  for  comparison  with  tie- 
average  received  from  the  patrons  of  the 
creamery.  Thirty  milkings  or  portions  of 
milkings  were  taken  from  Short-horn,  Aber- 
deen-Argus,  Hereford,  Devon,  Holstein,  Ayr¬ 
shire  aiid  Guernsey  cows,  as  well  as  from  n 
spayed  common  Canadian  cow  and  Hhort- 
lioru  grades— in  all  13  cows,  running  on  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  The  milk  was  set  iu  meh 
test  tubes  and  iced  water  at  from  4UU  to  45s-' 
for  24  hours  so  as  to  copy  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  conditions  of  the  creamery  patrons.  The 
average  per  cent,  of  cream  from  all  sources 
was  only  11.  The  mean  of  the  three  beef 
breeds  —  Sh0rt-horn,  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
Hereford — was  12  per  cent,  while  that  from 
the  two  heavy  milking  breeds  —  Ayrshire 
and  Holstein — was  only  7*:j  per  cent. ;  from 
the  two  acknowledged  butter  breeds  — 
Devons  and  Guernseys— the  percentage  was 
12!£  and  from  the  grades  12  per  cent,  of 
cream.  The  separation  of  mam  was  very 
indistinct  in  the  cases  of  Devons  and  Ayrshire. 
The  highest  per  cent,  was  a  mean  of  18.8  from 
the  Guernsey,  and  the  lowest  (I1  ,j  from  the 
Holstein. 

The  oil  tester  showed  the  following  quaetitv 
of  butter  fat,  namely,  ounces  per  inch  of  the 
cream  can,  16  being  the  standard  for  ouo 
pound  of  butter: 

Durham . 16V 

A.  A.  Poll .  . 17 

Hereford... .  17 

Devon  . 11 

Holstein .  7 

Ayrshire . iO}-.< 

Guernsey . 17 

Spayed  grade . 1 5X 

Grades  on  permanent  pasture. . .  16  1  6 

Mean... .  . . 14J^ 

The  mean  of  293  tests  at  the  creamery  duriug 
the  same  period  was  13 1  ?,  and  for  the  previous 
part  of  the  season  14. 

The  cattle  of  the  district  are  principally 
Short-horn  grades  with  a  touch  of  Devon, 
Holstein,  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  here  and 
there. 

Taking  the  standard  of  16  gauges  per  pound 
of  butter  ou  the  oil  tester  as  a  base  for  com¬ 
parison,  iriespective  of  the  quautity  of  milk 
and  of  cream,  the  three  beef  breeds — Short¬ 
horn,  Aberdeeu-Augus,  and  Hereford — gave 
oue  ounce  over  the  pouud;  the  Grades  exactly 
a  pound;  the  two  heavy  milkers — Holstein 
and  Ayrshire,  seven  ounces  under,  and  the 
two  butter  breeds— Devon  and  Guernsey— two 
ounces  under.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
quantity  of  cream,  in  addition  to  its  butter 
value,  the  following  were  the  results: 

Guernsey . 30  per  cent,  over  standard. 

Grades... . 14  “  under  “ 

Hereford . IS  “  “  “ 

Durham . 20  “  “  “ 

A.  A.  Poll  ....25  “  “  “ 

Ayrshire. ....  ..65  “  “  “ 

Devon, . ..,70  “  “  “ 

Holsteiu . 82  “  “  “ 

Accordingly  if  the  standard  represents 
pounds  of  butter  to  100  pounds  of  milk,  the 
Guernsey  yielded  4li  and  the  Holstein  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  butter  per  100  pouuds  of 
milk.  This  is  very  different  from  the  results 
of  a  large  number  of  other  experiments  in 
other  places,  and,  altogether,  the  experiments 
at  the  stat  ion  appear  to  have  beeu  by  uo  means 
satisfactory. 

India  ah  a  Wheat  Producer.— The  re¬ 
port  of  Consul-General  Bonham  at  Calcutta, 
British  Indies,  treats  at  length  of  the  wheat 
interests  of  that  country  during  the  fiscal  year 
euded  March  31,  1880,  The  area  devoted  to 
wheat,  was  about  27,500,000  acres  and  the  to¬ 
tal  yield  289,000,000  bushels.  As  compared 
with  the  wheat,  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  Indian 
wheat  is  iuferior,  but  when  exported  to  Eu¬ 
rope  it  is  mixed  and  grouud  with  wheat  of  a 
superior  quality,  by  which  process  a  fair  mar¬ 
ketable  grade  of  Hour  is  obtained.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  in  the  main  the 
sumo  us  it  was  centuries  ago.  and  there  seems 
to  be  great  difllculty  iu  inducing  the  farmers 
to  invest  in  modern  agricultural  implements, 
and  yet  with  all  the  simple  and  primi¬ 
tive  methods  the  Indian  farmers  can, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Consul-General,  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  those  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  wheat.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  farmer’s  outfit 
represent*  a  capital  of  not  more  than  $40  or 
$50,  and  his  hired  help  works,  feeds  and  clothes 
himself  on  $2.50  a  month.  A  table  is  annexed 
showing  that  the  export  of  wheat  from  Brit¬ 
ish  India  has  increased  from  800,000  ewt.  in 
1868,  to  21,000,000  ewt.  in  1886,  and 
that  the  increase  of  1880  over  1885 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000  ewt.  The  Consul- 
General  says  that  some  of  his  predecessors 
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liave  claimed  that  the  United  States  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  India  as  a  competitor  in  the 
production  of  wheat.  In  this  view  he  does  not 
coneur.and  believes  that  to-day  India  is  second 
only  to  the  United  States  in  wheat  growing. 
Furthermore  wheat  growing  in  India  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  and  its  fur  tiler  development  de¬ 
pends  principally  upon  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  seaboard.  He  fears  that  with 
the  cheap  native  labor  of  India  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  facilities  for  transportation, 
the  United  States  will  find  her  a  formidable 
competitor  ns  a  producer  of  the  stall'  of  life. 


S'  Cuticura 

(  ^  J  1  a  Positive  Cure 

\vf)\  ^  for  forrq  of 

SKin  and  Blood 

Xx55  ■  Pimples  to  Scrofula. 

o  KIN  TORTURES  OF  A  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE- 
lO  lie  veil  by  a  warm  bath  with  CimcoilA  Soap,  a  rea- 
Skin  Beantltier,  and  a  single  application  of  Citiccra. 
the  great  skm  Cure. 

This  repeated  dally,  with  two  or  three  dotes  of  Ct'Ti- 
ccrrtA  Rksolvbst,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  to  keep  the 
blood  cool,  the  perspiration  pure  and  uni  nutating,  the 
bowels  open.  the  liver  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  pruri¬ 
tus  seal  1-In -fid.  dandruff,  and  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  dNfi gu ring,  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  when  physicians 
and  all  kuown  remedies  fall. 


broadside,  with  only  too  fatal  a  thrust.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  emne  off  “best,”  the  bull  will,  wheu 
out  of  temper,  attack  inoffensive  horses  when 
grazing  quietly.  He  recollects  a  man  riding 
up  on  horseback  to  talk  to  his  plowman,  who 
was  working  a  bull  and  an  ox  in  the  plow. 
The  rider  was  sitting  still  on  his  horse,  and  the 
plow  moving  towards  him  was  stopped  for 
the  noon  time.  The  bull  (which  was  perfectly 
quiet,  among  men)  as  soon  as  loosed  from  the 
plow'  charged  the  horse,  and  with  one  thrust 
caused  his  bowels  to  gush  out.  And  then  he 
walked  quietly  to  the  stable  with  bis  compan¬ 
ion  ox.  It  is  not  at  all  right,  to  leave  a  bull 
in  the  pastures  where  horses  are.  Sooner  or 
later  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  quarrel, 
and,  although  a  bone  broken  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  to  the  bull  from  a  kick,  the  more  common 
result  is  a  deadly  wound  in  the  stomach  of  the 
horse,  lu  Mexico  the  roads  are  reported  to 
be  uot  uufrequeutly  impassable  to  horsemen 
and  wagons,  through  the  attacks  made  on  the 
teams  by  bulls.  _ 

The  Norwat  Spruce. — The  following  is 
from  the  Gardners’  Monthly.  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  a  number  of  correspon¬ 
dents  discussing  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
plaut  the  Norway  Spruce  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  it  usually  retains  great 
beauty  till  about  20  or  25  years  eld.  As  soon 
as  it  commences  to  bear  cones  freely  it  often 
loses  a  portion  of  its  beauty.  But  then  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  is  much  larger 
than  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  und  there 
must  be  many  places  whore  the  tree  does  not 
do  so  well.  Very  few  coniferous  trees  retain 
their  early  beauty  after  getting  of  full  seed¬ 
bearing  age.  When  it  gets  into  a  soil  that 
suits  it,  and  a  situation  it  loves,  the  Norway 
Spruce  will  retain  its  pristine  beauty  longer 
than  most  coniferous  trees.  We  often  see 
poor  aud  miserable  specimens  in  compara¬ 
tively  young  trees — so  we  do  with  all  co¬ 
nifers.”  _ 

Salt. — The  Agricultural  Gazette  (England) 
says  that  while  salt  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  the  food  of  mart  and  animals  alike,  it  is,  in 
excess,  highly  injurious,  aud  even  toxic.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  gastric  juice,  and  to  some  extent  the  bile; 
for  digesting  alLuminoids,  and  for  preserving 
tbe  blood  in  a  normal  state.  If,  however,  it 
is  niveu  in  excess  it  produces  severe  inllam- 


U.  S.  Army  Houses. — The  Quartermaster- 
General  sends  us  the  following  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  horses  and  mules  used  in  the 
U.  H.  War  Department  the  past  year.  The 
animals  purchased  were:  1.251  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses,  worth  £1 70,0(57.(15,  or  $141.24 
each;  18  work  horses,  worth  $205,85  each,  and 
fiOo  mules  worth  §87,2511.35,  or  $154.00  each. 
The  total  number  of  animals  fit  for  service 
was  8,dul)  horses,  454  team  horses  and  5,403 
mules.  This  makes  a  poor  showing  beside  tbe 
clouds  of  European  cavalry.  Most  of  the 
horses  for  tbe  army  are  purchased  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Louisville,  Ivy.,  aud  in  Arizona. 
Animals  that  have  become  unit  for  army  ser¬ 
vice  are  sold,  after  due  notice  in  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  the  public.  During  the  past  year 
800  horses  and  320  mules  have  been  thus  sold. 
The  regulations  as  to  size,  age,  etc.,  are  given 
below : 

Cavalry  Horses. — To  bo  geldings,  of 
hardy  colors,  sound  in  all  particulars,  in  good 
condition,  well  broken  to  the  saddle,  Irom  15 
to  11}  hands  high,  not,  less  than  live  nor  more 
than  nine  years,  and  suitable  in  every  respect 
for  cavalry  service.  Whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  to  purchase  the  half-breed  horses  of 
California  or  Southern  Texas,  the  standard  of 
bight  may  be  reduced  to  not  less  than  14’* 
hands. 

Artillery  Horses.— To  be  geldings,  of 
hardy  colors,  sound  in  all  particulars,  in  good 
condition,  snuare  trotters,  well  broken  to  har- 


RLES,  b(nck  heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre¬ 
vented  bv  ctrncruA  Mki*k-ateu  Soap. 
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Sulphuring  Meat.— The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  responsible  for  the  following  item: 

“Take a  piece  of  fresh  beef,  a  fish,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  quickly  decay.  Place  it  at 
one  end  of  a  close  box  and  burn  a  little  sul¬ 
phur  at  the  other  eud.  The  beef  or  fish  will 
absorb  the  sulphur  fumes.  Keep  the  box 
closed  half  an  hour,  then  take  out  the  beef  or 
lish,  hang  it  up  somewhere  (in  a  cellar,  out  of 
doors  or  auywheie)  and  our  word  for  it  that 
you  can  let  it  hang  up  a  year  without  the 
slightest  odor  or  signs  of  decay.  The  first 
three  days  there  will  be  a  slight  odor  of  sul¬ 
phur,  which  passes  away.  The  meat  may 
dry  up  gradually,  but  w ill  not  spoil.  If  placed 
m  a  pot  the  boiling  water  at  once  disengages 
the  sulphur,  and  it  passes  oft  It  is  perfectly 
harmless,  lu  fact  it  is  best  to  treat  all  the 
meats  used  in  the  family  in  that  manner, 
even  wheu  wanted  for  immediate  use,  as  tue 
meat  even  if  from  diseased  animal,  will  be 
purified  from  disease  germs.” 

Scab  on  Potatoes.— It  appears  from  a  late 
Rural  Vermonter  that  so  good  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Hoskins  agrees  with  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  at¬ 
tributing  scab  to  insects  aud  uot  to  a  fungus. 
He  says: 

“  Tbe  wide  prevalence  of  scab  the  present 
year,  even  on  light  soils  not  dressed  with  dung, 
seems  to  be  looked  upon  very  generally  as  in¬ 
validating  the  behet  that  it  is  due  to  insect 
agency.  We  can  hardly  so  regard  it-.  There 
is  no  proof  that  wire  worms,  or  other  insects 
which  gnaw  the  potato,  may  nut,  in  some  sea¬ 
sons,  become  very  numerous  in  soils  dressed 
only  with  artificial  fertilizers  and  ashes — espe¬ 
cially  where  there  is  considerable  decayed 
vegetable  matter  m  the  ground,  such  as  turned 
sou.  Wherever  we  have  found  scabby  pota¬ 
toes,  we  have  found  wirc-worius  extremely 
numerous  this  season.  They  not  only  nibble 
the  potatoes,  causing  scab,  hut  bore  into  them, 
and  m  pickiug  them  up  on  some  snots,  a  large 
percentage  hud  wire-worms  hall  imbedded  in 

the  tubers.” 

We  should  like  to  have  Dr.  Hoskins  use 
powdered  sulphur  nextyearasa  preventive  of 
scab.  We  have  tried  it  for  three  years  with¬ 
out  a  failure. 

Bulls  Dangerous  to  Houses.— A  writer 
iu  the  Loudon  Live  Stock  Journal  is  npt  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  result  of  a  fight  between  a  Short¬ 
horn  bull  aud  a  Clydesdale  stallion  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed.  Thrice  has  ho  kuown 


F.  A.  LEHMANN.  Soi  icitorot  Latent*.  Washington,  D.  CL 
No  charge  Unicoi  jaunt  a  secured.  Semi  for  Circular. 


£rre$t  and  giants. 


SAMPLE  PACKAGE.— choice  ROSES 
or  three  CON  CURD  or  one  ROGERS  GRACE,  with  Ca¬ 
talogue  ami  directions  r<ir  culture,  by  mail,  for  'l.j 
eta.  W  M.  It.  KEEI),  t  hum  her  shun;.  I’ll. 
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e  Parry,  Lida,  arid  Betnha  Strawberries: 

Marlboro  aud  Golden  queen  Raspber¬ 
ries;  W ilson  Jr.,  Er.«  and  Mlnnewaskl 
Blackberries;  Niagara,  Empire  State 
and  Moore's  f urly  Grapes:  Lawson, 
KicfTer  and  Lot  onto  Pe-irs:  Wonderful 
and  i  J  lobe  Peach;  span  Ming  and  Japan 
Plutus;  Winter  and  Red  Cider  Apples. 
All  the  worthy  old  and  promising  now 
varieties.  Cntulogue  true. 

HU.  1'ARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


Worked  on  Natural  Stocks. 


S\n  Immense  stock  Including 
GLORY,  FORD'S  LATE. 
ROSE  it.  YICl.LO  IV  MYS¬ 
TERY.  TOSH- PA,  JAPAN 
hardy.  Ac.  iiescriptions, 
hints  on  Peach  Culture,  and 
low  prices,  anil  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  plants  of  all 
kinds  mailed  applicants. 

.1  r  LOVBTT.  Lil'Tl.E  AIM  El*.  .V.  J. 
Introducer  Monmouth  Strawberry  aud  itrleBlack berry. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST 


Dll  IMP"  ”— 

I  NEW  AMERICAN' 

1 *  COOSEBERRY 

V<*»  Inlrwittc.-.I.  Wonil.rM|jr»««»-»ftil.  Writ,- to 

CEO.  ACHELIS  -West  Chester, Pa. 


The  U.  S.  Dairyman,  opposing  the  popular 
clamor  for  small  cheeses,  reminds  its  readers 
that  the  smaller  the  cheese  the  larger  the  per 
cent,  of  rind  and  wttste.  It  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  all  small  cheeses  not  only  that  they 
involve  extra  labor  and  waste,  but  that  they 

do  not  cure  as  well  as  large  ones . . 

One  of  the  most  uufortunate  features  of 
some  of  our  farm  colleges  aud  experiment 
stations,  remarks  the  Agricultural  Science,  is 
the  political  relation  existtug  between  their 

officers  aud  the  public . . . 

In  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Ladd,  of  the  N.  Y. 
Ex.  Station,  concludes,  after  a  careful  inves¬ 
tigation,  that,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
it  seemsjpreferable.to  cut  Timothy  for  feeding 


n rap II  cCCn  Properly  snv«f  in  district 
rCAun  OllUi  when*  no  "•yellows"  or  dl* 
eusu  exists,  from  orchards  that  are  absolutely  henlthv 
eeed  from  line  mrletl*6  -«T»GCk  principally -supply 
limited— as  a  realty  healthy  article  la  scarce.  Price 

*1.31  per  bn.  lWlbu.  for  $l'.*5.  _ 

,T.  W.  K.KKR. 

Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 
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Conducted  by 
EfcBEllT  S.  CABMAN, 


seeds  sprout  in  a  few  days  and  these 
serdlings  will  bloom  during  the  summer 
following,  the  same  as  if  the  plants  grew 
from  roots.  A  large  proportion  will  give 
single  flowers,  some  semi-double,  and  a 
few  perfectly  double  flowets.  Gather  the 
seeds  now. 


ELECT  THE  RIGHT  MAN. 


Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  SI  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1887. 

TnE  Rural  has  made  the  carefullest  ar¬ 
rangements  this  year  to  avoid,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  all  mistakes  liable  to  occur  in  its 
subscription  department  and  to  secure  the 
utmost  punctuality  iu  entering  names  upon 
our  lists  and  forwarding  subscriptions  to 
othei  journals  with  which  wc  club. 

If  the  Rural's  poultry  investigations 
have  determined  one  thing  more  valuable 
than  others,  it  is  the  use  of  kerosene  and 
spraying  bellows  forexterminating  lice  in 
the  easiest  and  cheapest  way.  A  poultry 
house  10  feet  square  can  be  thoroughly 
kerosened  in  a  minute,  the  fine  spray  pen¬ 
etrating  every  crack  and  crevice.  There 
is  no  need  whatever  of  whitewash  or  the 
use  of  any  other  material  for  this  purpose. 
The  kerosene  vapor  is  effectual.  The  lice 
cannot  stay  in  a  house  kerosened  every 
two  weeks  in  summer  or  every  month  in 
winter.  The  cost  of  the  kerosene  need 
not  be  considered,  since  the  spray  is  so 
fine  that  a  gill  will  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  quart  applied  iu  the  usual  way. 
-  ~ 

How  much  of  a  given  fertilizer  can  you 
profitably  use  on  your  crops— potatoes' for 
example  ?  How  many  farmers  know  or 
have  taken  any  pains  to  find  out  ?  And 
how  much,  do  they  lose  by  not  knowing  ? 
Experiments  of  this  kind  on  the  impov¬ 
erished  soil  plots  of  the  Rural  Grounds 
prove  to  be  instructive  indeed.  The  in  ne 
progressive  farmers  about  us  see  it  and 
will  be  influenced  by  it  another  season. 
Many  who  have  tried  partial,  or  special, 
or  cheap  fertilizers  without  any  effect, 
see  that  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  will 
increase  the  crop  and  that  there  is  more 
profit  in  using  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  their  run-down  land  than  in  using 
less.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  the 
Rural  has  the  advantage  of  many  of  the 
experiment  stations  in  having  a  poor,  but 
uniformly  poor  soil  to  experiment  with. 
The  plain  story  told  by  the  trials  re¬ 
ferred  to  will  appear  in  due  time. 

The  season  for  Farmers’  Institutes  is 
close  at  baud.  It  is  a  shameful  fact  that 
in  only  half-a-dozen  States  are  these  meet¬ 
ings  conducted  as  they  should  be.  They 
are  genuine  “traveling  agricultural 
schools.”  They  ought  to  aid  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  They  ought  to  fill  a 
place  in  the  farm  campaign  that  no  other 
organization  ever  can  fill.  The  Rural 
believes  that  the  Farmers’  Institute  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  movements  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Next  week  we  shall  present 
a  history  of  the  movement  with  a  synopsis 
of  what  is  being  done  in  all  the  States. 
We  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  Farmers’ 
Institutes  are  held  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  We  propose  to  'show  farmers 
how  these  meetings  are  started  and  con¬ 
ducted. 

Farmers  of  Massachusetts  arc  much 
dissatisfied  at  the  action  of  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature  of  that  State  regarding  “oleo” 
legislation.  An  effort  was  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  manufacturers  from  coloring  the 
stuff  yellow  ;  but  it  was  defeated.  The 
hearing  before  the  committee  came  at  a 
season  when  farmers  could  not  well  at¬ 
tend,  while  manufacturers  and  dealers 
were  out  in  force.  The  farmers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  propose  to  see  to  it  that  members 
of  the  next  Legislature  from  country  dis¬ 
tricts  go  to  Boston  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  their  constituents  want  them  to 
do.  The  Rural  will  help  in  the  cause 
by  contributing  thousands  of  its  cartoons 
with  appropriate  comments.  These  will 
be  posted  at  all  voting  places  in  the 
State  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Grange. 

It  seems  a  retrograde  step  to  go  back  to 
single  dahlias  or  to  single  flowers  of  any 
kind  when  for  many  years  “  double  ” 
flowers  have  been  looked  upon  as  decided 
evidences  of  floricultural  progress.  We 
have  now  many  single  kinds  of  dahlias 
that  florists  are  selling  at  from  two  to 
three  dollars  a  dozen,  while  the  best  of 
the  double  varities  arc  offered  at  not  over 
$1*50  per  dozen.  Let  us  again  remind 
our  readers  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
raise  dahlias  from  seed.  Sown  in  Febru¬ 
ary  in  boxes  or  pots  in  the  house,  the 


Quinces  are  always  in  demand  and 
high-priced,  probably  because,  while 
everybody  likes  their  "flavor,  few  are  suc¬ 
cessful  iu  growing  them.  Yet  no  fruit  is 
of  easier  culture,  or  a  surer  crop,  if  its  sim¬ 
ple  needs  are  supplied.  What  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  set  a  thrifty  young  plant  in 
fairly  good  and  not  too  dry  soil,  and  then 
to  avoid  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  around 
it.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  that 
is  best  done  by  a  liberal  mulch  of  any 
sort  of  coarse  litter,  which  also  serves  to 
maintain  moisture,  and  to  repel  both  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  and  severe  cold  from  the  slen¬ 
der  roots  which  fill  the  ground  near  the 
surface.  The  trees  should  branch  low, 
and  a  wrapping  round  the  stem  is  useful 
as  an  extension  of  the  mulch  and  to  repel 
the  borer  beetle,  which  prefers  the  quince 
to  even  the  tenderest  apple  stems.  Dwarf 
pear  trees,  being  on  quince  roots, are  ben¬ 
efited  by  the  same  measures. 


Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Houghton  Farm,  Mountainville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  heart  is  always 
overflowing  with  benevolent  projects, 
now  opens  a  dairy  school — the  first,  in  this 
country.  It  is  under  the  immediate  su¬ 
pervision  of  Mrs.  Anderson,  who,  after 
studying  for  two  years  as  a  pupil,  direct¬ 
ed  a  dairy  in  Sweden  for  10  years,  while 
for  the  past  three  years  her  work  has  been 
confined  to  American  dairies.  Mrs.  An¬ 
derson,  at  Houghton  Farm,  is  now  ready 
to  teach  as  many  boys,  girls,  women  and 
men  as  choose  to  place  themselves  under 
her  direction.  The  exact  terms  are  not 
quite  settled,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
chief  expense  will  be  borne  by  Mr.  Valen¬ 
tine,  and  pupils  may  look  for  the  most 
liberal  treatment  and  competent  instruc¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn, 
at  a  trifling  expense,  how  to  make  the 
best  of  butter,  and  we  hope  our  farm  con¬ 
temporaries  will  assist  the  Rural  in  giv- 
iug  Mr.  Valentine’s  generous  proposition 
all  publicity. 


Last  season  there  seemed  to  be  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  railroad  disasters.  Train  after 
train  crashed  through  broken  bridges  or 
dashed  over  broken  rails.  The  number 
of  passengers  killed  or  injured  by  the 
smashing  of  the  cars  was  inconsiderable 
in  most  cases,  but  iu  almost  every  acci¬ 
dent  the  wreck  took  fire  from  the  over¬ 
turned  stove  or  exploded  lamp.  Then 
the  passengers  who  were  caught  under 
the  wreck  perished  amid  all  the  horrors 
of  a  death  at  the  stake.  The  universal 
outburst  of  public  indignation  which  fol¬ 
lowed  these  accidents  forced  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  many  States  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  railroad  cars  heated  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  coal  stove.  Thus  far,  good.  The 
Legislatures  should  go  a  step  further  and 
compel  all  railroad  managers  to  supply 
locomotives  with  spark-arresters.  In  the 
single  year  1880,  when  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  statistics  on  the  subject,  it  was 
estimated  that  1,712,348  acres  of  forest 
were  consumed  and  property  to  the  value 
of  $4,244,208  was  destroyed  by  these  lo¬ 
comotive  fires.  There  is  uothing  about 
the  employment  of  spark-arresters  that 
would  be  a  hardship  for  railroad  mi  n. 
Their  use  is  demanded  by  public  safety. 


ARMSTRONG. 


September  17  we  drilled  in  bushel 
of  Armstrong  (Landreth)  wheat  to  the 
acre  on  a  field  of  4 acres.  On  four 
acres  47  tons  of  New  York  stable  manure 
were  harrowed  in  after  the  oat  stubble 
had  been  plowed  under,  using  a  disc  and 
Acme  harrow  to  do  the  work.  On  the 
remaining  half  acre  400  pounds  of  com¬ 
plete  high-grade  fertilizer  were  sown. 
Our  plan  is  to  sow  about  000  pounds  of 
fertilizer  to  the  acre  next  spring  on  the 
four  acres  which  have  received  the  manure, 
that  a  comparison  maybe  made  between 
this  and  the  half  acre  upon  which  400 
pounds  (800  pounds  to  the  acre)  have  been 
sown.  We  have  great  faith  iu  harrowing 
in  fine  manure,  instead  of  plowing  it 
under  for  wheat. 

For  the  purposes  of  crossing,  we  have 
raised  the  Armstrong  wheat  for  many 
years,  but  only  on  small  plots.  Our 
neighbors  who  have  raised  it  say  that  it 
makes  a  better  quality  of  flour  than 
Clawson,  and  that  it  yields  more.  The 
kernel  is  larger  (longer)  than  that  of 
Clawson  and  of  a  lighter  color;  that  is, 
it  is  less  of  an  amber,  inclining  to  white. 


In  many  counties  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  corning 
election  is  that  of  county  superintendent 
of  instruction.  There  is  an  ideal  super 
intendent  just  as  thcie  is  an  ideal  sheriff 
or  an  ideal  treasurer.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  select  men  of  dignity  and  integrity  to 
look  after  the  legal  and  business  interests 
of  the  county,  it  is  fully  as  important  that 
the  man  who  is  to  direct  the  education  of 
our  children  should  come  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  standard.  Ilow  often  we  see  a 
man  nominated  for  this  important  posi¬ 
tion  simply  because  lie  can  make  a  good 
speech  or  because  lie  has  done  something 
for  the  party.  This  is  entirely  wrong. 
Put  salary-suckers  and  party  ornaments 
into  other  offices  and  give  us  clean  and 
earnest  men  to  conduct  our  schools.  The 
county  superintendent  ought  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  teacher.  Not  one  teacher  in  10  is 
what  we  call  a  practical  teacher.  Grad¬ 
uates  of  normal  schools  might  to  be  the 
best  of  teachers,  but  iu  many  cases  they 
can  do  nothing  but  educate  other  teach¬ 
ers,  much  as  a  carpenter  would  educate 
other  carpenters.  A  good  superintendent 
should  be  an  educated  man  and  a  liberal- 
minded  man  without  any  pet  hobbies  to 
ride.  He  ought  to  be  a  worker  rather 
than  a  speaker.  In  nominating  and  elect¬ 
ing  a  county  superintendent  these  points 
should  be  considered.  If  there  is  any 
county  nomination  that  should  be  viewed 
from  an  independent  standpoint,  even  by 
hide-bound  party  men,  it.  is  that  for  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  schools.  We 
hope  our  friends  Mill,  so  far  ns  possible, 
act  up  to  these  suggestions  at  the  coming 
election. 

FARMERS’  DEMANDS. 


Chief  among  the  demands  formulated 
at  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance  Con¬ 
vention  at  Minneapolis  the  other  day,  are 
that  the  Government  should  own  and  op¬ 
erate  one  or  more  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  with  connections  and  feeders;  the 
free  coinage  of  silver;  the  issue  of  paper 
money  by  the  Government,  direct  to  the 
people;  a  graded  income  tax;  a  radical 
reform  in  the  taxation  of  laud  and  real 
estate  mortgages;  a  public  school  system 
of  more  practical  value;  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  directly  by  the 
people;  and  that  in  the  reduction  of 
national  taxation,  the  burden  should  bo 
removed  from  the  necessaries  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  rather  than  from  spirits  and  to- 
baeco.  A  resolution  to  which  no  just  objec¬ 
tions  can  be  made  by  any  class  maintained 
that  railroads  should  reduce  their  charges 
to  correspond  with  the  low  prices  of  farm 
produce.  This  could  be  done  by  charg¬ 
ing  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
capital  actually  invested  and  the  cost, 
of  service  performed,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  lay  on  the  producing  class  an 
enormous  burden  of  taxation  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  fictitious  capital  in  the  form  of 
watered  stock.  The  best-authorities  calcu¬ 
late  that  the  amount  of  this  false  capitali¬ 
zation  reaches  $2, 000, 000, 000,  an  d  estimate 
that  the  unearned  tax  levied  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  pay  interest  on  the  bogus  stocks 
and  bonds  representing  it,  amounts  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $120,000,000  a  year.  Be¬ 
fore  labor  can  secure  anything  for  its  own 
subsistence,  it  must  pay  this  colossal  sum 
to  stock  aud  bondholders.  Dividends  on 
this  watered  stock  area  continuous  fraud 
on  the  public  which  no  lapse  of  time  can 
condone.  Justice  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  every  drop  of  “water”  is  squeezed 
out  of  railroad  securities,  and  their  hold¬ 
ers  arc  compelled  to  rest  content  with  a 
fair  protit  on  the  capital  actually  invested. 

A  PREDICTED  FINANCIAL  CRASH. 

A  great  deal  of  demoralization  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Stock  Exchange  here  yester¬ 
day,  and  nearly  all  securities  fell  heavily  — 
generally  to  the  lowest  figure  during  the 
year — chiefly  owing  to  the  publication  of 
an  interview  by  a  reporter  of  a  St.  Louis 
paper,  in  which  Mr.  I)epew,  President  of 
the  Vanderbilt  railroad  system,  was  re¬ 
ported  to  predict  the  approach,  like  a 
cyclone,  of  a  worse  financial  panic  and 
crash  than  that  of  1837  or  of  1857,  growing 
out  of  overdone  real  estate  speculation  in 
the  West  aud  the  craze  to  build  railroads 
where  there  is  nothing  for  railroads  to  haul. 
The  reckless  real  estate  “booms”  in  so 
many  places  in  the  West  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  this  year  of  at  least  5,000  more  miles 
of  railways  than  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce,  have,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  already  absorbed  mill¬ 
ions  of  actual  cash.  At  nearly  every  one 
of  the  trading  centers  the  Vanderbilt 
party  visited  in  its  recent  inspection  tour 
through  the  West,  they  found  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  views  of  prospective  real  es¬ 
tate  values.  It  was  a  common  thing  to 


hear  men  ask,  and  others  pay  $1,000  for 
town  lots  situated  in  corn  fields,  or  on  a 
hill  top,  and  two  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  intrinsically  worth  only 
from  $25  to  $50  per  acre.  The  investors 
in  these  real  estate  ventures,  as  a  rule, 
pay  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price  iu  cash,  and  the  rest  by  mortgage. 
When  the  predicted  crash  comes,  the  cash  * 
payments  will  be  swept  away,  leaving  the 
holders  of  the  mortgages  the  property  as 
their  only  security,  which  will  lack  from 
60  to  00  per  cent,  of  being  enough  to  li¬ 
quidate  the  claim.  The  losses  by  over¬ 
building  railroads  the  report  puts  at 
$100,000,000. 

Cablegrams  from  Mr.  Depew  this  morn¬ 
ing  say  the  report  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
but  there  is  a  deep  impression  that 
there  is  a  strong  foundation  in  truth 
for  at  least  a  partial  verification  of  the 
prediction.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  has  been  little  advance 
in  the  price  of  western  farm  lands  of  late; 
that  speculation  in  town  lots  has  been 
confined  principally  to  very  restricted 
districts,  and  that  almost  the  entire  rail¬ 
road  mileage  built,  consists  of  lateral  lines 
and  extensions  of  old  and  strong  lines 
which  can  carry  them  on  their  "present 
earnings.  Still  we  would  strongly  advise 
our  friends  to  prepare  for  any  contingen¬ 
cy  by  curtailing  their  indebtedness  as 
much  as  possible,  and  practicing  a  con¬ 
servative  system  of  economy.  It  is  the 
part  of  prudence  to  prepare,  not  only  for 
a  certain,  but  even  for  a  prospective  dis¬ 
aster. 


BREVITIES. 


A  STINGING  White  frost  on  the  12th,  which 
quite  ended  the  beauty  of  bedding  plants,  ex¬ 
cept  such  sturdy  kinds  as  petunias,  verbenas, 
pansies  and  chrysanthemums. 

This  spring  wo  inserted  cions  of  the  remark- 
aide  now  pear  Idaho  in  the  Kieirer.  These 
cions  have  made  a  luxuriant  growth.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  in  the  end  tills  stock 
proves  uncongenial  except  for  Japan  pears. 

What  a  melancholy  contrast,  in  numbers, 
spirit,  talent,  knowledge  of  the  world,  politi¬ 
cal  sagacity  uud  general  influence  between 
the  conventions  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor  held  at  the  same  time 
in  Minneapolis  during  the  week! 

The  advice  given  by  P.  H.  Jacobs  about 
disposing  of  the  surplus  stock  of  poultry  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  is  good.  lie  proposes  to  prevent 
the  surplus  which  generally  forms  a  “glut”  at 
the  holidays,  by  urging  fanners  to  eat  more 
poultry  nt  that  time  and  buy  less  beef. 

Ik  the  keeping  quality  of  a  grape  is  propor- 
iqnate  to  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  then  the 
Diana  should  keep  from  September  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  This  is  a  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  raised 
by  Mrs.  Diana  Cr chore  (now  flu  years  of  age) 
of  Milton,  Mass,  iu  about  1840.  The  color  is  a 
light-red,  the  quality  sweet  aud  good  in  some 
places  and  very  poor  iu  others. 

The  market  for  live  poultry  at  the  Jewish 
holidays  is  excellent.  Usually  dealers  are 
able  to  make  preparations  for  securing  an  ex¬ 
tra  supply  of  poultry,  but  two  weeks  ago  at 
one  of  those,  holidays  the  demand  was  so  great 
that  not  a  live  fowl  was  to  be  found,  It  Ls 
said  that  this  state  of  affairs  bad  never  been 
known  before  iu  recent  years. 

Our  cartoon,  “Disease  Lurks  in  Filth,”  has 
been  appropriately  placed  in  the  urinals  at 
■some  of  our  larger  fairs.  Sufficient  attention 
is  not.  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
fair  grounds.  Even  if  they  #re  used  only  a 
few  days  in  the  year  it  is  important  that  they 
lie  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  made  at  most  places 
where  crowds  uttend  at  Intervals  arc  usually 
disgraceful. 

At  the  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  fair  an  exhibit 
of  second  crop  potatoes  was  shown.  The  Early 
Rose  were  dug  ou  the  18th  or  .July,  planted 
again  on  the  20th  and  were  dug  about  Oct.  1st. 
They  were  of  large  size.  The  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron  did  not  do  ho  well,  but  were  sufficiently 
large  for  tabic  use.  We  expected  to  raise  two 
crops  of  the  Rural  Blush  potato  this  season. 
The  experiment  failed  as  the  strong  and  well 
developed  plants  of  tlio  second  crop  were  ac¬ 
cidentally,  destroyed  before  large  potatoes 
formed. 

A  REMARKABLE  curiosity  was  exhibited  at 
tht4  Mt.  Holly  lair.  It  whs  a  perfect  ban's  egg 
of  about,  the  usual  size  inclosed  within  a  larger 
egg.  The  hen  Uus  laid  five  of  them  so  far, 
and  Mrs.  Collins  of  Medford,  who  is  the  for¬ 
tunate  owner,  thinks  she  has  struck  a  novelty 
in  egg  production.  The  internal  egg  is  per¬ 
fect,  but  Is  surrounded  by  a  liquid  resembling 
the  white  of  uu  ordinary  egg.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  double- yelk  i*d  egg. 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  after  its  unfavorable  reports 
of  the  Lucretia  Dew  berry,  is  much  interested 
iu,  and  a  little  exercised  over,  the  very  favor¬ 
able  reports  of  other  people.  While  wo  may 
advise  our  readers  to  be  guided  by  these 
favorable  reports,  we  cannot  as  yet  change 
our  own  opinion,  viz. :  t  hat  we  should  not  care 
to  raise  the  Lucretia,  while  the  best  of  the 
Upright  blackberries  will  thrive  in  our  garden. 
And  the  Rural  has  cultivated  the  Lucretia 
since  its  introduction. 

Wk  give  considerable  space  this  week  to  the 
marketing  of  poultry.  There  is  as  much  in¬ 
formation  iu  the  page  which  we  have  prepared 
«.s  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  book.  The  holi¬ 
day  trade  is  generally  overdone.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  “glutted'’  uud  consequently  prices  are 
very  low,  III  several  seasons  ul  late,  Christ¬ 
mas  has  conic  in  a  warm,  wet  time.  The  losses 
to  ahinpers  who  sent  carloads  of  poultry  here 
expecting  cold  weather  were  enormous.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  turkeys  it  is  doubtful  if  the  holiday 
poultry  trade  is  very  profitable  as  at  present 
conducted. 
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Caw. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Laiv; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


In  the  Rural  of  October  1,  mention  was 
made  of  a  number  of  laws  of  special  interest 
to  farmers  passed  by  the  Natioual  and  State 
Legislatures  during  the  past  year.  Here  are 
some  more  of  the  same  sort. 

Wisconsin  forbids  any  one  to  receive  pay 
for  veterinary  services,  who  is  not  a  duly 
licensed  veterinarian,  and  prescribes  the  quah 
ideations  necessary  for  procuring  a  license — 
an  effective  blow  to  quack  cow  doctors  and 
veterinary  mountebanks  generally.  The 
State  also  provides  for  a  State  Veterinarian 
and  assistants,  and  also  guards  carefully 
against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  conta¬ 
gious  and  infectious  diseases  umo  g  livestock 
by  quarantining  and  slaughtering  affected 
animals,  making  compensation  therefor. 
The  law  demands  the  co  operation  of  the 
various  Boards  of  Health  and  other  local 
officers;  requires  prompt  reports  to  the  State 
Veteriuariau  by  all  personshearing  or  know¬ 
ing  of  suspected  cases,  etc . In  Minne¬ 

sota  the  mortgage  of  crops  before  the  seed 
thereof  has  been  plauted,  for  more  than  one 
year  in  advance.  Is  prohibited.  Suits  for  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgages  must  be  com¬ 
menced  within  IT)  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  occurs.  Au  act  has  been  passed  to 
regulate  common  carriers  which  creates  a 
railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  and  de¬ 
fines  the  duties  of  such  bodies. 

In  Missouri  aii  act  provides  that  every  rail¬ 
road  company  shall  bo  responsible  in  dam¬ 
ages  to  any  person  whose  property  may  he 
injured  or  destroyed  by  fire  communicated 
directly  or  indirectly  by  locomotive  engines 
in  use  on  railroads  operated  by  such  company. 
Bucket  shops  are  forbidden,  and  dealings  in 
futures  without  intention  of  receiving  or  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  property  bought,  or  delivering  the 
property  6old,  is  declared  to  be  gambling  and 
is  punished  by  a  flue  of  not  less  than  $100  or 
more  than  $500  for  each  offense.  The  grant¬ 
ing  of  free  passes  by  any  railroad  or  transpor- 
tation  company,  or  any  officer  thereof,  to  any 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  to  any 
State,  county  or  municipal  officer,  is  made  a 
penal  offense,  the  giver  aS  well  as  the  receiver 
being  liable  to  prosecution.  Th.i  consolidation 
of  competing  or  parallel  lines  of  railroads  is 
prohibited  ....Nebraska,  besides  prohibit¬ 
ing  aliens  from  acquiring  real  estate,  has  en¬ 
acted  that  when  a  divorce  is  decreed  to  the 
wife  upon  any  ground,  or  the  husband  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary,  the  real  estate  of 
the  wife  shall  come  into  her  immediate  poss¬ 
ession,  the  same  as  if  the  husband  were  dead; 
and  when  divorce  is  granted  to  the  husband 
on  account  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  hus¬ 
band  may  hold  such  of  her  personal  property 
as  the  court  may  deem  just  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  . .  A  debt  contracted  for  necessaries  of 
life  is  deemed  to  he  due  by  both  husband  and 
wife,  and  all  their  property  is  liable  to  seizure 
therefore,  except  $500  worth  of  personal  pro¬ 
perty. 

In  Nevada  the  sinkiug  of  artesian  wells  is 
encouraged  by  paying  a  bounty  of  $1.25  per 
foot  for  any  well  which  yields  7,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  flowing  continually  for  80 
days.  The  bouuty  is  not  to  be  paid  to  11101* * •*6 
than  throe  wells  in  each  county,  and  they 
must  not  be  located  within  10  miles  of  each 
other.  The  importation  or  sale  of  any  do¬ 
mestic  animal  affected  with  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  is  rigidly  forbiddeu . 

New  .Jersey  has  enacted  that  to  preveut 
trespass  and  malicious  mischief  iu  rural 
districts  the  township  committee  may  appoint 
any  ouea  polieeraau  who  will  perform  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  office  for  nothing. . . . In  New 

York  conveyances  of  real  estate  can  now  bo 
made  directly  from  one  spouse  to  the  other, 
The  sule  of  impure,  unwholesome  or  adultera¬ 
ted  milk  or  cream,  as  well  as  any  article  of 
food  made  from  the  same  is  prohibited.  The 
owner  of  milk  cans  is  authorized  to  empty 
into  the  streets  the  contents  of  any  of  his  cans 
which  he  sees  iu  the  unlawful  possession  of 
another  person;  but  ho  must  first  give  notice 
to  such  persou  that  he  must  empty  the  can. 
If  the  owner’s  name  is  impressed  on  the  can, 
and  he  has  complied  with  the  law  of  registry 
and  publication,  the  use  of  such  a  can  by  any 

ot  her  person  is  a  misdemeanor. . . In 

North  Carolina  a  railroad  is  forbidden  to  col¬ 
lect  for  transportation  of  freight  of  the  same 
class  a  greater  amount  of  toll  for  u  short 
distance  than  for  a  longer  distance  in  the 
same  direction  over  its  road. . . 

Ohio  gives  dower  to  the  husband,  giviug 
him  an  estate  for  life  iu  one-third  of  the  real 
property  of  his  diseased  wife  ;  but  if  either 
consort  leaves  the  other  and  lives  iu  adultery, 
the  right  of  dower  is  ban-ed.  A  married 
person  can  dispose  of  property  real  or  per¬ 


sonal,  the  same  as  if  unmarried,  and  neither 
husband  uor  wife  as  such,  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  other  A  tenant,  for  life  of  real  estate 
who  commits  waste,  forfeits  that  property  on 
which  waste  is  committed  to  the  immediate 
reversioner  or  remainderman;  he  is  besides 
liable  in  damages.  Corporations  may  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction 
of  horse  thieves  and  other  felons  ;  the  members 
of  the  corporation  upon  the  proper  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  presiding  officers,  may  pursue 
and  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  they 
may  believe  guilty  of  felony,  and  detain  him 
until  a  legal  warrant  can  be  obtained.  The 
sale  of  diseased  animals  is  punished,  and  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  communicable 
diseases,  provision  is  made  for  the  quarantine 
of  the  animals  affected.  The  selling  of  adul¬ 
terated  viuegar  and  dairy  products  as  genu¬ 
ine  is  puuished,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  Food  Commissioner  to  inspect  the  articles 
offered  for  sale  and  to  prosecute  persons  sell¬ 
ing  them  iu  violation  of  the  law. 


The  Eye-opener  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
waruiug  his  readers  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
year  against  journalistic  frauds.  These  us¬ 
ually  are  busiest  during  the  ‘‘subscription  sea¬ 
son” — say  from  December  to  March — though 
they  start  “pipe-laying’’  somewhat  earlier  and 
often  keep  on  fishing  for  gudgeons  a  trifle 
later.  The  bait  they  use  is  generally  a  very 
alluring  list  of  premiums  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  may  be  foolish  enough  to 
subscribe  to  their  catchpenny  publications. 
The  E.-O.  however,  has  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of  a  fraud  like  that  recently  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  publisher  of  a  Chicago  monthly 
medical  journal.  Three  years  ago  this  pub¬ 
lisher  made  a  proposition  to  several  thousand 
country  papers  to  insert  his  advertisement,  in 
return  for  which  he  would  send  his  paper  with¬ 
out  charge  as  a  premium  to  all  w  ho  paid  the 
country  publishers  a  year's  subscription  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  otherwise.  Every  publisher  that  ac¬ 
cepted  his  offer  availed  himself  of  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  having  the  monthly  sent  free  to  all  his 
subscribers.  Three  years  passed  and  it  was 
then  time  to  spring  the  trap.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  Chicago  man  did  not  cease 
to  send  his  paper  to  all  who  were  not  wise 
enough  to  have  it  stopped.  When  he  supposed 
ne  had  them  between  two  and  three  years  in 
his  debt,  he  notified  his  subscribers  by  means 
of  blue  envelopes  from  the  Chicago  and  Cook 
County  Collection  Agency,  to  pay  immediately 
from  $2  to  $:i  each,  in  order  to  save  a  suit. 
It  is  said  that  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  alone  was 
struck  for  $20,000,  and  how  extensively  the 
game  was  played  through  the  United  States 
is  yet  to  lie  ascertained. 

Iu  spite  of  the  frequent  exposures  of  the 
rascally  “claim  ageuts”  who  make  mouey  out 
of  ambitious  simpletons  by  promising  to  se¬ 
cure  for  them  valuable  estates  in  the  Old 
Country,  the  business  is  still  thriving.  A 
short  time  ago  a  meeting  of  the  “LawTenee 
Heirs”  took  place  at  Chicago  w  hich  resulted  iu 
the  formation  of  a  ring  or  syndicate,  with 
duly  elected  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  alleged  fabulous  sum  of  money,  at 
present  said  to  lie  iu  the  custody  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Chancery  Court,  for  certain  “next  of  kin” 
in  the  United  States. 

A  short  time  back  au  inquiry  was  made  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  such  estates,  or  of  any  un¬ 
claimed  funds  iu  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Mr.  Robertson,  speaking  for  the  Chancer}' 
Court  said  that  nothing  caused  a  greater 
amount  of  heart-breakiug  among  ignorant 
I>eople  thau  such  statements  and  the  weari¬ 
some  investigations  and  waiting  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  He  said  that  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  alleged  that  the  unclaimed  funds  in 
Chancery  amount  to  £100,000,000;  that  there 
exist  even  in  the  United  Kingdom  flourishing 
agencies  which  lay  themselves  out  to  deceive 
the  public  by  the  most  grossly  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  amount  of  mouey  lying  in 
the  Pay  Office;  that  a  gentleman  of  the  press 
hud  informed  him  that  a  particular  adven¬ 
turer  had  been  spending  as  much  as  £850  a 
week  in  advertisements  asking  people  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  him  for  information;  and,  finally,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  amount  of 
unclaimed  money  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  not  much  more  than  £1,000,000. 

Another  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
said  that  there  were  few  villages  in  England 
iu  which  one  would  not  find  three  or  four  peo¬ 
ple  who  hod  been  taken  in  by  this  “next of 
kin  "  delusion  and  who  bail  sjient  a  great  deal 
of  money  iu  trying  to  get  estates  which  had 
no  real  existence.  This  member  might  also 
have  added  that  in  nearly  every  city  and 


town  in  the  United  States  may  be  found  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  similarly  plundered. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  only  perfect  way  to  dispose  of 
these  parties  who  for  years  have  made  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britai 
their  illegal  prey  is  to  make  an  end  of  the  en 
tire  fund — to  confiscate  the  moneys  for  the 
use  of  the  State.  Possibly  until  that  is  done, 
and  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  of  the  press, 
this  “next  of  kin ’’delusion  will  continue  to 
flourish. 

What’s  become  of  the  Tortilita  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Co. ?  Has  it  collapsed;  or  have 
its  members  struck  a  bonanza  and  resolved  to 
keep  it  all  to  themselves  just  like  other  selfish 
monopolists/  Can  it  be  possible  that  publish¬ 
ers  have  become  dubious  as  to  the  value  of 
payment  “in  shares”  on  the  nail, or  “in  cash”  on 
the  first  of  December.  These  were  the  induce¬ 
ments  offered  for  the  insertion  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  concern;  but  if  the  induce¬ 
ments  have  lost  their  charm  for  newspaper 
folks,  their  sense  of  honesty  has  probably  be¬ 
come  more  sensitive  about  placing  in  their 
columns  doubtful  allurements  before  public 
gullibility.  Whatever  the  cause,  Tortilita 
blandishments  have  appeared  in  very  few 
newspapers  since  we  spoke  on  the  subject 
three  weeks  ago. 


Wunum’s  XUork. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

As  much  depends  on  the  way  food  is  served 
as  the  way  it  is  cooked.  A  really  scant  meal 
will  pass  for  a  better  one  if  there  is  some  at¬ 
tempt  at  garnishing.  It  is  very  little  trouble 
to  keep  a  box  of  parsley  growing  in  the 
kitchen  window  during  the  winter  and  how 
much  better  a  dish  of  cold  meat  looks  with  a 
few  sprays  of  feathery  green  around  it.  And 
a  dish  of  ordinary  every-day  bash  is  very 
much  improved  by  a  few  triangular  spillets 
of  toast  as  garnish.  We  may  say  that  this 
does  not  in  any  way  really  add  to  the  meal, 
but  it  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  a  delicate  person. 

*  *  * 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  set  the  family  table  pret¬ 
tily  and  well  as  to  put  the  dishes  on  carelessly. 
Where  a  tired  housekeeper  has  many  cares 
and  little  help  we  cannot  wonder  if  she  seems 
to  pay  little  attention  to  the  minor  points  of 
home  courtesies;  she  has  enough  to  do  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  material  wants  of  her  home 
brood.  But  as  they  grow  older  her  little  girls 
will  tie  able  to  attend  to  these  duties,  if  rightly 
trained.  And  as  a  rule  children  feel  rather 
proud  of  being  allowed  to  help  in  the  house¬ 
keeping;  a  little  girl  is  all  the  happier  tor  hav¬ 
ing  some  recognized  daily  duties. 

•*  *  * 

A  daily  round  of  duty  and  occupation  is, 
after  all,  the  very  best  cure  iu  the  world  for 
loneliness  and  the  blues.  Whenever  we  hear 
a  girl  complain  of  loneliness  and  monotony 
we  are  very  apt  to  think  that  her  life  is  merely 
an  aimless  one.  W e  are  sure  to  lie  happier 
for  having  a  purpose  iu  life,  if  it  is  only  to 
keep  house  better  than  our  neighbors.  We 
can’t  all  have  what  the  ambitious  girl  calls  a 
career — we  should  not  be  inclined  to  put  it 
in  capitals  if  we  attaiued  that  goal — but  au 
ideal  career  often  looks  so  much  brighter  thau 
the  real  duties  of  everyday  life. 

*  *  * 

The  opponents  of  the  dromedary-like  dress 
improvers  now  worn  have  an  additional  ar¬ 
gument  against  them;  they  seem  to  increase 
the  number  of  femiuine  smugglers.  Nearly 
every  steamer  from  Europe  of  late  has  been 
the  scene  of  attempted  smuggling  ou  the  part 
of  women,  and  the  favorite  hiding  place  has 
been  the  large  touruure.  So  voluminous 
draperies  are  looked  upon  by  the  inspectors 
with  much  suspicion.  One  woman  coming 
from  France  had  four  silk  dress  patterns 
quilted  into  her  petticoats,  while  her  ilress-itn- 
prover  contained  a  stock  of  lace  and  small  dry 
goods.  As  a  rule,  these  wholesale  smugglers 
are  dressmakers  or  milliners. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  most  enjoyable  season  in  the  year 
for  country  excursions, either  driving  or  walk¬ 
ing.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  thau  to  pack 
up  a  lunch  and  start  for  a  day's  drive ;  there 
is  so  much  to  see.  But  unfortunately  there  is 
as  much  to  occupy  us  indoors  as  out, though  in 
a  different  way.  There  is  the  usual  fall  eleau- 
ing  and  the  important  question  of  our  winter 
wardrobes.  The  first  thing  is  to  look  over 
last  winter’s  garments,  aud  decide  upon  their 
fate;  when  renovating  and  making  over  is 
complete  new  purchases  may  be  made.  When 
one  is  obliged  to  wear  the  same  clothes  for 
some  time  it  is  more  prudent  to  defer  purchas¬ 
ing  until  a  little  La  ter,  when  the  styles  are  more 
settled.  A  thing  that  looks  stylish  aud  desir¬ 
able  in  the  autumn  may  be  very  common  be¬ 
fore  midwinter.  For  this  reason  eccentric 


tyles  should  always  be  avoided.  We  can 
never  make  mistakes  by  sticking  to  a  quiet 
style  of  dress. 

SOMETHING  MORE  ON  THE  SUBJECT . 

E.  A.  C. 

The  woman  question  !  Will  it  ever  be  set¬ 
tled  ?  So  much  is  said  ot  the  why  and  why 
not  that  one  is  almost  led  to  believe  that 
woman  is  a  necessary  evil,  created  and  toler¬ 
ated  for  the  mere  gratification  and  help  to 
man.  A  kind  of  human  machine  standing 
ready  to  revolve  when  man  touches  the 
wheel. 

According  to  the  writer  of  “Womans 
Work”  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pojral,  it 
would  seem  that, if  she  remains  at  home  where 
her  services  are  not  actually  needed,  she  is 
“  anxious  and  aimless;”  if  she  goes  into  out¬ 
side  business  life  she  is  receiving  less  wages 
the  cause  of  which  is  that  she  has  not  been 
able  or  willing  to  fit  herself  to  command  the 
same  as  her  more  worthy  brotUer ;  and  again, 
if  she  doesn’t  marry  her  intended  mission  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  A  sorry  condition  for  the 
woman  and  a  burden  imposed  upou  some  man 
to  whom  she  can  give  no  recompense. 

If  this  was  really  the  position  of  woman 
many  of  her  sex  would  be  ready  to  reiterate 
the  words  of  the  poet 

“O,  for  a  lodge  In  some  vast  wilderness  !” 
Because  if  she  takes  a  position  in  business  un¬ 
til  the  man  appeare,  she  is  condemned:  if  she 
remains  at  home  listlessly  waiting  for  mar¬ 
riage,  she  is  condemned:  if  she  steps  from  the 
prescribed  pathway  aud  in  any  way  makes 
the  advances  toward  such  a  result,  she  is  con¬ 
demned.  Where  then  is  her  place  t  Echo 
answers,  where  ] 

It  is  foreign  to  etiquette  and  certainly  un¬ 
dignified  for  her  to  offer  herself  to  a  man  and 
more  than  this,  unless  she  happens  to  possess  a 
fortune  great  or  small,  she  would  be  asking 
for  support  without  knowing  that  he  would 
wish  to  put  himself  in  such  a  position. 

A  man  selects  his  wife  and  if  he  takes  her 
from  au  occupation  outside  the  home  he  will 
secure  one  who  will  grace  his  home  and  per¬ 
form  the  neces=arv  household  duties  with  con¬ 
tent.  If  be  picks  out  a  doll  or  one  unworthy 
he  must  cast  the  blame  where  it  belongs — on 
his  own  shoulders — not  euter  a  tirade  on 
women  in  general.  He  must  remember  he 
has  the  first  privilege.  If  a  man  marries  for 
the  sole  object  of  obtaiuiug  a  cook,  laundress 
aud  what  not,  let  him,  but  if  a  wife  iu  the 
broadest  sense  is  his  desire,  why  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  something  short  of  an  expert,  for  to 
have  become  such  she  would  needs  have  con¬ 
quered  many  branches  of  industry. 

I  believe  in  marriage,  but  do  not  sanction 
the  London  Lancet’s  sentiments.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  woman  should  necessarily  marry 
before  she  is  35,  but  would  advocate  waiting 
uutd  that  time  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

A  woman  does  not  always  meet  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  marriage  before  that  age,  or  if  so 
may  not  have  received  an  offer  that  she  could 
justly  accept.  I  say  justly,  for  it  certainly 
would  not  be  justice  to  the  man  nor  to  herself 
to  enter  into  a  bondage  that  should,  but  would 
not.  be  hallowed.  He  might  possess  ail  the 
requisites  of  a  noble  manhood  aud  have  con¬ 
vinced  her  of  his  sincerity,  hut  if  her  heart 
could  not  respond  with  something  more  thril¬ 
ling  than  respect,  she  should  refuse  the  offer. 
She  should  not  he  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  causing  sorrow  at  the  time,  or  whether 
she  may  lie  laying  the  foundation  for  a  life  of 
loneliness;  but  should  take  the  risk  rather 
than  desecrate  so  sacred  au  ordinance. 

Such  an  experience  would  probably'  bring 
the  time  of  marriage,  if  that  was  to  be  her 
mission,  hey 0 ud  25  years.  Must  she  then  sac¬ 
rifice  happiness  because  of  age  i 
A  woman  should  not  deceive  a  man  as  to 
her  age;  doubly  wrong  would  it  be,  because 
there  are  physiological  reasons  why  there 
should  be  the  greatest  candor.  If  kuowing 
this,  a  man  chooses  to  share  his  life  with  a 
woman,  and  the  attending  risks  are  mutually 
accepted,  what  matter  how  much  the  years 
outnumber  25  f 

That  same  periodical  considers  success  iu 
life  impossible  before  25;  this  argument  is 
seemingly  used  to  substantiate  the  other.  I 
do  not  support  this  theory,  hut  granted  it  is 
logical,  if  she  does  not  gain  success  until  then, 
does  that  form  an  argument  to  impede  her 
progress?  Why  ne,  the  masculine  community 
do  not  attain  mastery  at  a  stride.  All  a  rea¬ 
sonable  woman  asks,  and  this  is  the  kind  I 
am  attempting  to  defend,  is  compensation  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit.  If  she  fails  to  command 
she  fails  to  receive,  and  is  willing  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation  and  wait  until  success 
comes.  If  iu  the  meantime  she  is  sought  for 
wedlock,  the  knowledge  so  far  obtained  will 
not  have  been  wasted,  even  if  incomplete. 

“For  better  or  for  worse”  lias  significance 
for  both,  aud  should  mean  that  iu  the  events 
of  sickness  or  emergency  befalling  the  hus¬ 
band,  the  wife  should  dojier  part,  if  need  be 
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towards  support.  That  might  mean  work  at 
home;  if  so,  so  much  the  better,  but  should 
she  be  debarred  from  earning  a  livelihood  iu 
the  business  field  because  she  did  not  attain  a 
certain  standard  before  marriage?  The 
woman  stepping  out  of  her  business  position 
to  accept  matrimony,  amounts  to  the  same  as 
the  man  changing  from  one  place  to  another. 
He  doesn’t  continue  in  a  position  always,  even 
if  he  has  become  valuable.  The  woman  does 
better  because  she  leaves  a  vacancy  to  be 
filled  by  some  one  of  that  great  surplus. 

To  revert  to  the  matter  of  enrly  success  I 
cite  Harriet  Martiueau  who,  at  the  age  of  21, 
was  able  to  rely  upon  her  pen  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  ot  hers  of  her  family.  Charlotte 
Cushman  made  her  tl&lut  at  It*.  These  are 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

I  am  charitable  enough  to  suppose  that  J. 
H.  G.when  weigbiug  his  subject  must  have  had 
defective  scales  or  removed  bis  freight  before 
the  turning  of  the  fulcrum. 

Does  the  suggestion  he  so  graciously  con¬ 
cludes  with  meet  the  question  of  wages?  Isn’t 
the  business  man  iu  many  instances  just  as 
well  pleased  to  have  unskilled  labor  tf  he  cau 
secure  it  at  less  cost,  and  hasn’t  he  been  glad 
to  have  female  employees  because  they  were 
willing  to  accept  less  for  the  sake  of  needed 
employment? 

Improvement  is  desirable,  it  is  essential  and 
applies  to  the  race  collectively.  Yes,  give  all 
a  chance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cook¬ 
ing  school  should  not  have  heen  patronized  for 
there  is  much  ueed  of  more  knowledge  among 
women  making  this  a  portion  of  or  their  main 
business.  If  women  should  confine  themselves 
to  avocations  strictly  in  the  household  cate¬ 
gory  it  would  not  relieve  the  crowding  of  the 
business  mart,  for  she  would  then  usurp  the 
trade  of  the  man  cook,  dressmaker  and  the 
like  aud  throw  so  many  more  men  into  the 
arena. 

If  the  writer  in  the  Christian  Union  had 
used  the  word  some  the  statemeut  would  have 
been  just,  but  to  say  “most  working  women 
desire  employment  easily  learned,”  aud  so  on, 
is  asserting  what  cannot  be  proved  by  statis¬ 
tics. 

Housework  is  not  ignoble,  and  many  a  wo¬ 
man  proves  this  by  putting  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  aud  performing  all  the  labor  required 
in  her  own  home,  and  iu  additiou  intelligent¬ 
ly  wielding  her  social  wand.  The  daughter 
who  has  the  mother’s  love  at  heart,  aud  is 
truly  a  womau,  will  not  sit  idly  by,  but  will 
contribute  her  share  of  exertion.  When  it 
comes,  however,  to  taking  an  outside  position 
in  somebody’s  kitchen,  there  is  a  shrinking 
that  should  tie  recognized  as  commendable, 
when  applied  to  certain  classes  of  individuals. 
A  person  so  employed  is  debarred  from  so¬ 
ciety  that  would  be  to  her  taste.  Society  is 
graded  among  men,  aud  this  is  equally  time  of 
women.  Would  the  man  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  the  genteel  ranks  seek  com¬ 
panionship  with  those  foreign  to  his  enjoy¬ 
ment?  Would  he  seek  the  kitchen  maid  as  his 
society,  be  she  ever  so  good?  Not  likely;  he 
would  also  prefer  that  members  of  his  house¬ 
hold  or  family  should  occupy  higher  positions, 
if  the  necessity  for  employment  developed  to 
take  them  beyond  the  ihrcshhold  of  home. 
Compare  the  frivolity,  etc.,  of  woman  with 
the  intemperance  of  umu  and  then  decide 
whether  reform  is  not  as  much  needed  among 
men  as  a  basis  for  efficient  service. 

Exceptions,  or  rather  differences  of  nature, 
considered,  woman  is  entitled  to  equality  with 
man.  Am  I  not  right? 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Women  who  spend  much  time  at  the  sea 
shore  in  the  summer  pick  up  a  good  many 
ideas  as  to  comfort  aud  utility.  For  scram¬ 
bling  over  the  rocks  or  walking  over  sandy 
beaches  there  are  no  shoes  so  safe  aud  com¬ 
fortable  as  those  of  canvas  with  rubber  soles; 
of  course  without  heels.  Inexpensive,  too. 
As  for  bats,  none  are  so  fashionable  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  the  broad-brimmed  felts,  made  for 
men  and  worn  equally  by  them,  as  are  the 
heelless  shoes.  What  with  head  and  footgear 
alike,  and  double-breasted  coats  and  outside 
and  inside  pockets,  the  corset  doomed  and 
the  “divided  skirts’’  looming  iu  the  distance, 
there  is  no  predicting  the  feminine  dress  of 
the  future.  _ 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  aud 
the  pretty  interiors  of  many  seaside  cottages, 
that  cost  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  put  to 
shame  many  expensive  houses  in  attractive¬ 
ness.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  every  piece 
of  furniture  is  utilized  to  the  last  gasp.  If  the 
bottom  of  a  chair  gives  out  it  is  mended  with 
strips  of  list  or  stout  cord,  cushioned  with  cot¬ 
ton  or  a  worn-out  garment,  folded  llat.,  and 
then  finished  off  with  a  cover  of  chintz  or  cre¬ 
tonne  neatly  tacked  on.  One  cau  do  wonders 
with  cotton,  now  that  prints  are  so  pretty. 
Not  only  chairs  and  lounges  and  dress  boxes 


can  be  covered  with  it,  but  mirrors  framed 
with  it,  windows  curtained  aud  closets  extem¬ 
porized.  Turkey  red  trims  nearly  everything 
well  for  a  bed-chamber;  but  it  is  particularly 
pretty  as  a  bolder  for  pale,  dull  yellows, 
grays,  ecru  and  the  like.  The  old,  old-fash- 
ionod  window  curtain,  strung  on  a  string 
across  the  lower  half  of  the  «  indow  is  iu  high 
vogue.  In  fact,  all  old-fashioned  things  are 
new-fasbioned,  and  anything  that  is  really 
pretty  at  any  time  is  always  pretty.  Time 
tests  merit  iu  prettiness,  as  in  other  things. 

The  German  apron  is  a  pretty  novelty, 
I  saw  one  a  day  or  two  ago  that  came  from 
California— a  yard-aud-a  half  long  or  more, 
of  nearly  white  linen,  not  overfiue  like  unto 
butcher's  1  men— both  ends  of  the  cloth — 
rather  less  than  a  yard  in  width — trimmed 
with  deep  linen  lace ;  above  a  border  iu 
geometrical  design  outlined  with  red  and  green 
embroidery  cotton.  One  end  folds  over  about 
half  way,  so  that,  the  upper  part  of  the  apron 
is  double;  the  top  cud  where  the  fold  comes, 
is  left  perfectly  straight  and  uncut,  and  the 
striugs  of  tape  are  sowed  on  each  side,  about 
three  or  five  inches  from  the  middle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  waist  that  is  to  wear  it. 
Very  odd  and  pretty.  Of  course,  iu  applying 
the  ornamentation,  remember  that  on  oue 
end  it  should  be  put  on  the  “other  side,” as  it 
turns  over.  You  can  get  the  idea  liy  ma¬ 
nipulating  a  towel  with  a  colored  border. 

Alt  hough  Japanese  decorations  are  not  iu  high 
fashion  now,  still  with  judicious  use  they  can 
always  run  the  gauntlet  of  fashion  aud  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  brightness  of  a  room.  A  fan 
that  shuts  up  is  a  good  “catch-all”  in  a  cham¬ 
ber.  Fasten  the  two  outside  sticks  together 
by  overlapping,  and  you  have  a  funnel-shaped 
receptacle,  very  quickly  made;  hang  in  an 
angle  or  corner  if  convenient.  If  the  glass  iu 
the  lower  part  of  a  window  or  door  needs 
to  be  re-covered,  a  pretty  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  by  pasting  Japanese  paper  over  the 
glass.  The  light  is  not  excluded  while  the 
bright  coloring  ou  the  paper  gives  a  paiuted 
gtass  effect. 

A  lady  in  Califoi  uia  asked  me  if  women  in 
the  East  dul  talk  as  Mr.  Howell  made  them 
talk  in  his  novels.  I  replied  that  New  Eug- 
glaud  women  did  especially  those  about  Bos¬ 
ton.  Iu  conversation  recently  with  a  Cam¬ 
bridge  girl,  the  Howell’s  “talk”  was  alluded 
to  aud  she  said  “yes,  we  have  to  own  up  that 
he  has  our  talk  to  perfection,  us  if  he  eves- 
dropped  with  a  stenographer  at  his  elbow. 

1  think  he  must  tnke  it  dowu  by  the  shorthand 
method,  for  how  else  could  he  get  it  so  per¬ 
fectly  even  to  the  last  interjection  ?  It  is  im¬ 
mensely  amusing  to  read  him  for  a  time  or 
two.” 

Mourning  things,  such  as  black  edged  collars 
and  handkerchiefs  can  be  utilized  for  uu- 
mournful  use  by  embroidering  on  or  near  the 
black  a  row  of  red  dots.  Iu  handkerchiefs 
yellow  can  also  be  introduced  w  ith  fine  effect 
for  scalloping  t  ho  edges. 


No  women  of  refined  taste  wear  a  “bustle” 
of  pronounced  style.  A  small  one  is  vulgar 
enough,  the  mercy  kuows,  while  a  large  one  is 
simply  a  hideous  monstrosity,  and  only  a  vul¬ 
gar  womau  can  see  any  “style  ”  iu  it.  Style 
is  the  clothes  wearing  faculty. 


Nothing  is  more  distressing  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  iu  woineuS  dress  than  to  see  the 
waist  and  the  skirt  look  as  if  they  had  parted 
company.  If  the  petticoats  arc  uot  supported 
from  the  shoulders  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  eye 
at  least  cau  lie  relieved,  and  the  hips  too  of 
the  wearers,  liy  buttoning  the  gown  skirt  at 
the  back  to  the  waist.  This  is  done  by  work¬ 
ing  a  buttonhole  in  the  end  of  a  stout  piece  of 
tape  or  dress  lining — their  should  be  two  of 
these  short  straps  not  over  two  inches  long, 
and  sew  them  securely  to  the  seams  iu  the 
back  that  rail  next  to  the  back  line.  Then 
sew  two  fiat  buttons  on  the  waistband  of  the 
skirt  to  match  the  buttonholes.  The  button¬ 
ing  after  the  gown  is  on  is  easily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  skirt  is  not  only  supported 
but  the  back  of  the  waist  is  also  held  down 

In  preparing  your  outfit  Tor  fall  and  wiutor 
wear,  contrive  to  make  your  clothing  in  one 
piece  so  fur  as  practicable.  The  Jersey  made 
undergarments,  all  in  one  piece,  are  as  yet 
more  expensive  than  the  chemise  and  drawers 
woven  separately.  But  the  ordinary  chem¬ 
ise  can  be  made  well  fitting  by  putting  it 
on  wrong  side  out,  pinning  up  the  sc&uts  and 
fitting  it  like  a  dress  waist,,  cut  it  open  down 
the  front  and  proceed  with  needle,  thread  and 
buttons  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  Con¬ 
siderable  su  peril  in  ms  material  in  this  way  is 
disposed  of,  which  does  not  add  to  the  warmth 
but  does  add  to  the  misfit  of  the  dress  waist. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
an  under  petticoat  for  warmth.  If  made  into 
drawers,  it  would  afford  twice  the  warmth. 
Equalization  of  warmth  with  the  smallest  pos¬ 


sible  weight  is  what  everybody  wants  in  win¬ 
ter,  especially  women  and  girls.  The  Jersey 
cloth  w  hich  is  now  standard  goods  and  can  be 
bought  by  the  yard,  is  excellent  material  from 
which  to  make  underwear, 

Oue  of  the  best  bakers  in  Boston  is  a  woman 
and  her  name  goes  with  the  bread.  It  is 
rather  surprising  that  in  an  enterprise  so  thor¬ 
oughly  feminine,  men  should  have  usurped 
the  business  so  generally.  Another  business 
iu  w  hicli  men  make  loads  of  money  is  the  seed 
business.  Of  course  women  do  most  of  the 
work  and  some  man  gets  the  profit.  If  girls 
devoted  their  energies  more  to  money  than  to 
husband-getting  it  would  be  better  for  them. 
There  is  never  any  trouble  about  getting  the 
latter  when  the  former  is  present. 

Ill  one  of  the  Boston  papers  somewhat  re¬ 
cently  there  was  a  symposium  of  ideas  from 
various  rich  men  telling  the  public  how  to  get 
rich.  Of  course  t he  gist  of  the  entire  advice 
was  tin*  old  story  of  industry  aud  economy 
and  to  save  the  pennies.  Ben  Butler,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  is,  outside  of  polities,  an  excel¬ 
lent  umu,  says;  "Invest  in  real  estate  and  in 
a  wife  if  you  can  find  a  safe  and  prudent  girl 
who  has  been  brought  up  by  a  mother  who 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  a  house.”  The  ad- 
vice,  of  course  is  all  for  men,  os  women  are 
not  supposed  to  bo  money  getters. 

I  lately  heanl  an  American  woman,  who 
had  been  living  for  12  years  in  Germany,  say 
that  she  would  rather  see  her  SOD  dead,  tlinu 
married  to  a  fashionably-reared  American 
girl,  one  of  the  kind  that  can’t  manage  to  live 
w  ithout  three  or  four  servants  to  wait  upon 
her.  While  being  a  thoroughly  refined  and 
patriotic  woman  she  was  very  severe  in  her 
strictures  upon  the  general  manners  of  the 
Americau  girl  abroad — her  loud  voice,  ber 
oftentimes  bad  English,  her  rough  w  ays,  her 
slang,  her  free  manners  with  youug  men — all 
innocent  enough,  may  be — but  neither  nice 
nor  charming  nor  pleasing.  Aud  “abroad’’ 
means  away  from  home,  in  cars  aud  boats 
and  in  the  street. 

The  cigarette  smoker  has  developed  a  new 
disease — a  dimness  of  vision  that  leads  to 
blindness  and  for  which  spectacles  do  no 
good.  The  cigarette  smoker  is  too  small  a  fry 
to  worry  over.  The  sooner  he  is  exterminated 
the  better,  and  to  have  him  banished  to  the 
blind  asylum  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  trav¬ 
eling  public.  So  long  as  girls  continue  to 
marry  drink  aud  smoke  there  will  bo  no  eud 
to  diseuse  and  misery.  In  a  country  like  the 
United  States  where  the  men  outnumber  the 
women  by  oue  million — according  to  tbe  last 
census — there  certainly  is  room  for  choice  iu 
taking  a  husband.  There  are  many  good  aud 
viceless  men  in  the  world,  and  there  would  be 
a  great  many  more  if  women  only  insisted 
upon  their  being  so. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Buskin'  speaks  from  bis  own  personal  expe¬ 
rience  when  he  says:  “  If  you  want  knowl¬ 
edge  you  must  toil  for  it  ;  if  food,  you  must, 
toil  for  it.;  aud  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  for 
it.  Toil  is  tt  e  law.  Pleasure  comes  through 
toil,  and  uot  by  self  indulgence  and  indolence, 
When  one  gets  to  love  work,  his  life  is  a  happy 

one  ...  . .  . 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  a  “  book  far¬ 
mer,”  and  yet  he  says  that  the  best  stock  a 
man  can  invest  in  is  tho  stock  of  a  farm;  the 

best  shares  are  plowshares . 

Our  virtues  are  the  dupes  and  often  only 
the  playthings  of  our  follies.  Bulwer  Lyttou 
says:  iu  other  words,  and  scientifically,  our 
moral  sentiments  are  often  subject  to  our  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  made  contributory  to  their  self 

ish  aud  misdirected  ends. . . 

Channinu  says:  “The spirit  of  liberty  is 
not  merely,  as  some  people  imagine,  a  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  pur  own  particular  nglus,  but  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  that  any  man,  whether  high  or  low, 
should  be  wronged  aud  trampled  under  foot.” 

Seneca  said  the  manner  of  saving  or  doing 
anything  goes  a  great  wav  towards  the  value 
of  the  thing  itself . 


Oomrslic  Cconcwuj 

CONDUCTED  RY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN. 


WALL  POCKETS. 

We  trust  that  the  illustration  here  given 
will  be  “just  the  thing”  for  lovers  of  fancy- 
work  who  may  be  on  the  outlook  for  some¬ 
thing  a  little  novel  in  wall  receptacles. 

Fig.  437  is  a  wicker-work  basket  (t  he  untriin- 


Fig.  437. 


HOW  TO  READ. 

A.  G. 

The  Rural  has  been  telling  its  readers  a 
great  deal  about  irhnt  to  read,  aud  has  given 
much  good  advice  on  this  important  subject, 
but  there  is  also  something  iu  knowing  how 
to  read  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  w  hat  you  rend. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  rich  brewer  who 
bought  a  library  of  five  thousand  volumes  and 
devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  their  pe¬ 
rusal,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  he 
was  as  ignorant,  and  unintellectual  as  he  was 
before.  It  sounds  incredible,  and  of  course  he 
had  learned  something,  such  as  the  names  aud 
existence  of  writers,  but  he  had  read  mechan¬ 
ically  aud  without  intelligence,  and  so  ho  still 
remained  an  ignorant  man. 

Tutk  with  1W  out  of  20  school  girls  and  try 
to  get  them  to  criticise  an  author,  and  what 
do  you  hear!  “Oh!  I  dote  on  Thackeray,” 
“Shakespeare  is  too  sweet  for  anything.” 
“Isn’t  Howells  just  lovely?”  “Cnrlyle  is 
awfully  nice,  and  so  deliciously  sarcastic.” 
Not  one  idea  have  they  gained. 

A  great  deal  of  the  fault  of  this  lies  with 
teachers.  There  is  no  use  iu  giving  u  child 
anything  to  read  that  is  at  all  beyond  his 
comprehension  unless  you  point  out  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  it  aud  show  him  wherein  lies  the 
charm.  It  is  the  books  that  make  you  think 
that  do  you  the  most  good,  ami  the  mind  can 
bo  cultivated  and  taught  to  observe  ami  re¬ 
flect.  “It  is  for  more  important  to  cultivate 
the  mind  than  to  store  tho  memory,”  says  !Sir 
Johu  Lubbock.  Epictetus  says:  “You  will  do 
the  greatest  service  to  the  State  if  you  shall 
raise,  not  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  but  the  souls 
of  the  citizens:  for  it.  is  better  that  great  souls 
should  dwell  in  small  houses  rather  than  for 
mean  slaves  to  lurk  iu  great  houses,” 

It  is  more  important  that  a  child  should  lie 
incited  txi  wish  to  loam,  than  that  he  should 
be  taught,  for  if  he  is  taught  without  tho  wish 
it  will  profit  him  little;  but  if  ho  be  given  the 
wish  and  the  will  he  will  find  the  way. 


med  basket  can  be  found  at  almost  any  store 
where  wicker-work  goods  are  sold)  decorated 
with  valances  in  velvet,  satin  or  cloth  which 
have  vamlykes  ami  flowers  worked  iu  crewels 
or  arrasene.  The  seal  lops,  as  seen  in  tne  illus¬ 
tration,  are  edged  with  small  tassels  or  balls 
of  ehenile  with  larger  ones  at  the  sides. 

The  foundation  of  the  pocket  shown  at  Fig. 
43S  is  of  stiff  cardboard.  The  back  and  pocket 


front  are  of  the  same  shape  and  almost  of  the 
same  size,  the  pocket  part  being  a  little  wider 


SttiidreUatteaujs  ptavettisitifl. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  *ave  ber  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Casiorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clum?  to  casiorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  wave  them  Castorla 


<887 


CONSUMPTION 


CONSUMPTION 


a  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  water. 

LEMON  PIE. 

For  two  pies,  three  lemons,  one-and-one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  two- thirds  of  a  cup  of  water, 
three  eggs,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
or  corn-starch. 

CREAM  PIE. 

One-fourth  of  a  cun  of  butter,  one  of  sugar, 
one-half  of  sweet  milk,  two  of  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  cream-of-tartar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda,  one  egg.  aunt  rachel. 


'Jttti.sceltitneousi 


catingly,  but  she  was  instantly  silenced  by 
the  remark: 

“We  cannot  live  like  hermits,  if  we  are 
strangers,  newcomers  to  this  sleepy  little 
place,  and  its  people  are  hard  to  approach. 
We'll  have  a  little  dinner  and  ask  a  tew  nice 
people  that  we  want  to  know  better." 

Mrs.  Van  assented.  She  invariably  did  to 
all  that  Mr.  Van  planned,  and  she  soon  began 
to  turn  “topsy-turvy"  the  already  clean  rooms, 
once  saying  aloud: 

“I  can’t  think  why  Mrs.  Wilk’s  simple  little 
entertainments  are  so  popular  ;  she  and  her 
husband  are  too  poor  to  do  anything  right, 
yet  the  very  best  people  never  send  regrets  to 
her  or  look  and  act  bored,  as  they  do  when 
they  come  here." 

Af  if  in  response  to  her  query,  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  cook,  who  was  gossipping  with 
Maggie,  the  deft-handed  house  girl, in  the  hall, 
sounded  in  her  ear; 

“If  Mishthress  Pelt ’ud  take  things  a  mite 
aisier,  she’d  be  a  jewel  of  a  leddy.  She’s  a 
born  leddy  now,  but  she  isn't  known  for  her 
full  value  by  them  that  turns  up  their  noses  at 
her,  on  the  sly.  You  see  she  goes  over  an’ 
over  the  house,  to  have  it  swept  an'  dusted 
when  it  don't  nude  it,  an’  vexes  her  soul  pre¬ 
parin’  rich  an'  heavy  dishes  that  dyspeptie- 
feeliu'  folks  only  look  at;  then  when  the 
company  comes,  she's  jest  that  tired  out 
that  all  she  cau  do  is  to  move  about  dead¬ 
like  mougst  women  at’s  bright  an’  all  rested 
up,  an'  looks  happy  naterally,  the  misthress 
looks  peaked  an’  folks  don’t  call  her  at  all  in¬ 
terestin',  Now  she  ort  ter  read  books  that'll 
bring  a  light  to  her  eyes,  an'  take  the  air,  go 
an"  see  purty  picthurs,  an’  not  forgit  to  find 
out  how  pore  erathurs  live.  I've  been  in  the 
homes  of  the  rich  before.  There’s  a  differ¬ 
ence  iu  leddies,  au’  it  goes  to  me  heart  to  look 
upon  our  leddy  hikin’  uo  interest  in  uuthin’. 
Hurry  oop  wid  your  worruk  Maggy  Anu,  it’s 
pokin’  you  are  gurrl."  And  Norah,  after  the 
sharp  admonition  betook  herself  to  her  own 
“worruk,"  little  dreaming  the  “mist.hress”  had 
overheard  every  word.  For  a  little  time  Mrs. 
Vau  was  angry,  gradually  different  thoughts 
came,  and  resolves  to  begin  to  learn  new 
ways,  though  past  middle  age.  Norah’s 
words  had  led  her  hi  see  herself  as  others  saw 
her,  and  say  within  herself. 

“  The  fault  has  all  been  within  my  own  self. 
I  have  oxhalted  my  home,  and  thought  only 
of  self  aud  my  little  world,  until  I  have  near¬ 
ly  dwarfed  into  uothiuguess  all  that  is  worthy 
of  a  true,  noble  womanhood.  No  longer  shall 
I  strive  to  bo  popular,  but  helpful.  The  fault 
has  been  in  myself."  eli.a  gckrnsay. 


than  the  back  to  allow  of  its  being  curved. 
Sew  the  cardboard  together  for  the  pocket 
and  cover  the  pieces  with  plush,  silk,  or  any 
material  you  choose.  The  edges  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  heading,  gold  braid  or  a  cord. 
Fasten  the  two  pieces  together  and  finish  at 
top  and  bottom  with  butterfly  bows.  The 
bow  at  the  top  hides  the  hook  on  which  it 
hangs. 


Know  All  Men 


To  wit:  Teachers,  preachers,  public 
speakers,  actors,  singers,  lawyers,  “  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  and 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  by  over-strain. 

Principal  Samuel  Bement,  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  School,  .Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  “I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  cases  of  severe  colds 
and  throat  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“I  should  be  unable  to  perform  my 
clerical  duties,  without  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,’’  writes  Rev.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  of  Hillsville,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Ur.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1  ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


KITCHEN  TALKS, 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


FRIED  CAKES. 

Delicious  little  fried  cakes  are  made  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Add  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  two  well- 
beaten  eggs;  two  ounces  of  melted  butter, 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  yeast,  a  teacupful  of 
warm  milk,  and  a  little  salt.  Whip  all  these 
ingredients  thoroughly  together,  and  then  stir 
in  by  degrees  about  a  pound  of  flour,  arid  iug, 
if  requisite,  more  milk  to  make  a  thiu  dough. 
Beat  it  until  it  falls  from  the  spoon,  and  then 
set  to  rise.  When  it  has  risen  make  some 
drippings  hot  in  the  frving-pau,  cut  from  the 
dough  little  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  fry 
them  a  pale  brown  without  molding  or  knead¬ 
ing.  Lay  on  a  napkin  or  piece  of  kitchen 
paper,  to  absorb  any  fat. 

PUDDING  SAUCE. 

A  housekeeper  is  always  glad  to  learn  of  a 
new  pudding  sauce.  Beat  one  cr.p  of  butter 
to  a  cream,  add  two  cups  of  powdered  sugar, 
then  the  whites  of  two  t-ggs  uubeaten,  and  one 
at  a  time.  Whip  until  light  and  smooth ;  set 
within  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  add 
slowly  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  boiling  water. 
Stir  until  smooth  and  frothy,  which  will  1  e  in 
about  two  minutes.  Very  nice  for  rich  pud¬ 
dings. 


for  the  last  ten  years,  since  they  were  mere 
children,  each  being  in  turn  the  “amateur 
cook,"  housemaid  or  nurse,  and  changing  em¬ 
ployment  every  week.  With  my  assistance 
this  has  been  a  very  happy  arrangement,  but 
it  lifts  its  disadvantages  too.  for  the  girls'  sense 
of  domestic  dutsyhas  often  kept  them  from  their 
social  duties  and  deprived  them  of  outside  re¬ 
creation.  True,  I  tried  to  make  up  for  it  by 
giviug  them  uow  aud  then  a  winter  away 
from  borne  in  turn,  and  taking  them  to  other 
cities  for  improvement  aud  diversion.  But  as 
they  grew  older  I  felt,  that  they  sacrificed  a 
great  deal  to  my  housework  and, like  “Hannah 
Jane,”  the  once  lair  aud  supple  fingers  “grew 
stumpy  at  the  ends  and  showed  marks  of  toil 
even  though  ib  was  indeed  love  service,’’ and 
although  they  make  no  murmur  but  cheerfully 
work  at  whatsoever  their  hands  find  to  do,  I 
know  that  other  things  are  more  congenial. 

Iff  ask  my  artist  daughter  to  use  her  brush 
to  do  some  painting  for  me  after  a  round  of 
housework,  I  know  she  is  justified  in  saying 
that  her  h anils  are  stiff,  aud  it  is  the  same 
with  the  musical  girl,  who  tries  to  be  obliging 
and  play  for  us,  even  at.  the  expeuse  of  her  re¬ 
putation.  The  domestic  machinery  goes  stea¬ 
dily,  and  our  guests  and  friends  say,  “How 
well  off  you  are!  Your  work  seems  to  Jo  it¬ 
self.-'  But  they  do  not  see,  as  I  do,  at  what  a 
cost  this  is  attained. 

Lately  I  have  taken  iuto  my  family  a  little 
waif  from  Euglaud,  picked  up  by  charitable 
ladies  and  sent  out  to  begin  to  earn  her  living. 
She  is  but  a  child  yet,  and  I  have  not  given 
up  hopes  of  better  things;  but  cunning  and 
deceit  seem  to  have  grown  into  her  nature, 
aud  T  wonder  to  myself  if  it  will  ever  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  her  faithfulness.  My  younger 
children,  who  Itave  grown  up  under  the  care 
of  elder  sisters,  have  been  happily  placed,  and 
their  pure,  young  souls  are  none  the  better  for 
this  outside  influence  that  haslearnedso  much 
of  evil  in  such  a  short  life.  After  telling  my 
little  ones  about  her  sister  having  been  in  jail, 
she  informed  us  that  the  “smell  of  dish-water 
made  her  sick,"  and  at  her  tender  age  she  has 
imbibed  ideas  about  work  that  will  be  difficult 
to  eradicate;  and  it  is  such  characters  as  this 
that  cause  to  be  condemned  those  who  really 
strive  to  do  service  iu  an  honest  manner,  and 
to  be  worthy  of  respect,  if  ladies  who  have 
good  servants  would  realize  it  anil  treat  them 
politely  and  humanely,  the  class  would  grow 
better,  aud  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  do 
so  would  have  to  turn  to  other  means  of  living. 
The  reason  why  girls  turn  to  factory  life  is  of¬ 
ten  because  of  the  isolation  and  loneliness  of  a 
Iwisemeut  kitchen,  and  the  feeling  of  being  a 
social  outcast,  that  would  break  the  spirit  of 
any  girl  with  a  decent  amount  of  self-respect. 
As  for  my  “  waif,"  I  shall  watch  and  wait, 
and  hope  for  awhile  yet:  but  I  greatly  fear 
that  she  is  like  one  of  those  whose  “fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  ou  edge.” 


PURE  MILK. 

,  WARREN 

^MILK  BOTTLES 


\  Patented  March  33d,  1880. 

\  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
W  of  Milk  in  all  titles 
and  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
754  Murray  St.,  KETV  YORK. 


FOR  AI  L.  S30  a  week  aod  expen¬ 
ses  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
tree.  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta.  Maine. 


Li  IU!  ET  *TFDY-  Book  keeping,  Business 
li  fwl  E>  Forms, Penmanship. Arttlnuetlc.Shor'- 
hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL,  circulars  free. 

BBVANT&s'fRATTCIYS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  . 


THREE  CaKES 


p  \Clv  *  <5  r  Rum*  Cae-.  IVt  C«H«.  0t»4  Park 

PT  Curts  On-  Pack  D(iU>4Hb*>b  g*>*  Cur**  Tnm  italic  Oracle, 

wKSahkL  r,  S3*;  *  >  '»rr»  Kvk <if  HW- 

4«o  NumuCurd*.  JU  f»*  u.q  BurmucCuu4  lo., Cadiz,  0. 


The  following  are  new  to  me,  although 
they  may  be  known  to  some  of  the  Rural 
readers  under  other  names.  Beat  half  a 
cup  of  butter  until  it  is  a  smooth  cream; 
add  two  cups  of  white  sugar  and  beat  again, 
then  the  yelks  of  three  eggs  well-beaten  and 
a  scant  cup  of  milk  (there  is  a  good  deal  of 
beating  in  this  cake  and  you  will  develop 
your  muscle)  Now  sift  four  cups  of  flour 
with  one  teaspoonfnl  of  cream-of-tar-tar,  and 
half  one  of  soda;  pass  this  through  the  sieve 
several  times,  and  then  stir  it  into  the  but¬ 
ter,  sugar  aud  eggs,  adding  the  whipped 
whites  the  last  thing.  Flavor  with  bitter 
almond,  or  anything  else  you  may  prefer. 
Bake  iu  shallow  (ins,  and  spread  freshly-grated 
eocoanut  over  each  layer  as  it  comes  from  the 
oven ;  finish  the  top  layer  with  the  eocoanut. 
Quite  appropriately  named  ‘•Snow-flake 
Cake." 

WHIPPED  CAKE. 

Beat  one  cup  of  sugar  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  softened  butter  till  white  and  stiff;  add 
the  beaten  yelks  of  two  eggs.  Sift  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cream-of-tartar  and  half  as  much 
soda  through  three  cups  of  flour,  and  add  it 
w  ith  one  cup  of  milk  aud  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  the  butter  aud  sugar.  Bake  in  layers. 
Spread  jelly  of  any  kind  between,  aud  when 
the  cake  is  cold  put  very  stiff  whipped  cream 
over  the  top.  Eat  fresh. 

WHITE  CAKE. 

Beat  a  scant  three  quarters  of  a  cup  of  but¬ 
ter  to  a  light  cream;  sift  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  with  twu  cupfuls  of  flour  two  or  three 
times,  so  that  the  flour  ami  soda  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  mixed;  then  add  the  flour  to  the 
creamed  butler,  stirring  it  iu  gradually  with 
the  tips  of  the  lingers  till  it  is  a  smooth  paste. 
Whip  the  whites  of  six  eggs  t.o  a  stiff  froth, 
adding  one  and  one  quarter  cup  of  flue  sugar. 
When  these  latter  are  well  mixed  stir  them 
iuto  the  flour  aud  butter,  adding  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  or  orange.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

ox-tail  soup. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  one  of  the 
soups  that  might  easily  be  dispensed  with 
since  there  are  so  many  better  ones,  still,  some¬ 
one  may  want  a  recipe  and  here  it  is:  Cut 
four  ox-tails  in  inch  pieces  and  soak  for  an 
hour  in  cold  water,  changing  the  water  twice ; 
put  over  the  tire  with  cold  water  boil  five 
minutes,  drain  and  cool;  wash  well  aud  re¬ 
turn  to  the  tire  with  three  pints  of  water  two 
carrots,  an  onion  w  ith  two  cloves  stuck  in  it, 
parsley,  celery  and  a  little  salt.  Simmer 
three  hours,  transfer  the  tails  to  another 
saucepan,  strain  the  soup,  aud  season  with 
salt  aud  pepper,  using  a  little  cayenne;  thicken 
with  flour  and  butter;  remove  every  particle 
of  fat  and  strain  over  the  ox-taiis.  Fiuish 
the  seasoning  w  ith  a  little  lemon  juice. 


$3  75  STEAM  COOKER 

FREE  !  “^8 


W ewxnt  xn  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  wi  num  torepresent  as  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 

8 remise  largo  profits.  C'noker  and 
utfit  free.  A  pi’h/  nf  «<.<■« /or  Terms. 
MILJIOT  l  ISTLE  A  CO.,  Roch.Ucr,  N.  V. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 


TO  COOK  CHEAP  MEAT 


Four  or  five  pounds  of  the  cheapest  pieces 
of  beef  may  be  made  to  do  duty  in  this  way: 
Cut  in  suitable  pieces  for  cooking,  boil  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  for  an  hour  or  so,  to 
insure  tts  being  cooked  enough  to  bake  read¬ 
ily',  salt  and  season  while  boiling.  Two  hours 
or  so  before  dinnertime  put  the  meat,  together 
with  the  liquor  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  in¬ 
to  a  baking  dish — a  deep  instead  of  a  shallow 
one  is  much  the  best — and  bake  turning  over 
occasionally. 

This  will  be  excellent,  aud  is  less  trouble 
than  some  other  ways  of  roasting  meat.  What 
is  left  over  fromdiuuer  will  be  nice  sliced  cold 
for  supper,  or  w  armed  up  for  breakfast  in  wa¬ 
ter  which  must  be  thickened  ami  seasoned 
when  it  boils.  The  price  of  beesteak  euough 
for  dinner  will,  if  invested  iu  a  cheaper  piece 
of  meat,  furnish  material  for  three  meals  if 
managed  in  this  way.  Good  beefsteak  is  espe¬ 
cially  nice,  but  it  is  the  dearest  of  all  kiuds  of 
meat,  and  if  a  steak  is  not  tender  aud  of  good 
quality  it  is  not  desirable  or  economical. 

PIE  JUICE. 

To  keep  the  juice,  the  essence  of  a  pie,  from 
breaking  out  of  the  crust  at  the  sides 
and  wasting,  cracker  crumbs  may  be  used  iu- 
stead  of  flour,  and  they'  will  answer  the 
purpose  much  better.  Iu  a  pinch  dry' 
bread  crumbs  made  fine  may  be  used,  but  care 
should  be  taken  uot  to  overdo  the  quantity. 

LOAF  CAKE. 

Four  cups  of  light  dough,  three  cups  of  su¬ 
gar,  two  cups  of  butter,  three  tggs,  spice  aud 
fruit  to  the  taste. one  large  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Let  it  stand  until  light  before  baking. 

MARY  O.’S  GINGERBREAD. 

Three  cups  of  flour,  ouo  cup  of  butter,  one 
of  sugar,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sour 
cream  with  a  little  flour.  Take  four  eggs,  beat 
the  whites  and  yelks  separately,  put  in  the 
yelks,  adding  more  flour,  a  small  quautity  of 
cayenne  pepper,  due  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 
one  of  cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cloves,  one  of  soda,  two  cups  or  more  of  fruit, 
if  desired,  and,  lastly,  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
ami  tile  remainder  of  the  flour. 

SPONGE  CAKE. 

Oue  cup  of  sugar  oue  of  flour,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoouful  cream-of-tartar,  one-fourth  of 


GURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  f  AILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrop.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


Mrs.  Halls,  8  State  St., 
Leicester,  England,  says: 
‘‘Mv  little  boy,  a  year  and 
a  half  old.  was  attended  by 
two  doctors  for  mouths, 
and  given  up  as  incurable. 
They  said  he  had  a  Wast¬ 
ing  Disease,  and  could  not 
live.  He  was  so  weak  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  about 
on  a  cushion.  I  had  a  book 
from  Mr.  Woolley,  Chem¬ 
ist,  Sparkenhoe  St.,  about 
Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  and  thought  I  would 
try  a  bottle.  .  The  effect  it 
had  ou  my  cbild^was  won¬ 
derful.  He  has  taken  eight 
bottles,  aud  is  perfectly 
cured  and  healthy. ” 


WHERE  THE  TROUBLE  LAY 


“Such  a  commonplace  woman!  Such  a 
contrast  to  her  handsome  husband,’1  were  the 
frequent,  “loft-hand”  compliments  given  from 
neighbor  to  neighbor  concerning  the  personal 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Van  Pelt.  The  Vau  Pelts 
“had  money,”  also  an  elegant  home,  tilled 
with  pretty  bric-a  brae,  good  furnishings  aud 
all  the  modern  conveniences.  They  frequent¬ 
ly  opened  wide  the  doors  of  their  spaeious 
parlors  to  the  cultured  few  whom  they  would 
make  their  friends,  if  possible;  but  with  all 
the  expeuse  and  pains  lavished  upon  numerous 
entertainments  given  by  the  Van  lVIts,  peo¬ 
ple  reluctantly  accepted  im  itations  to  their 
house,  which  both  host  and  hostess  were  not 
slow  to  see,  and  vainly  w  ondered  why  affairs 
were  so. 

“I’d  like  to  have  n  little  company  here  to 
morrow  for  dinner,  and  we’ll  spare  no  pains 
to  have  it  elegant,”  said  Mr.  Van  Pelt  one 
morning  to  Mrs,  Van,  a  frail,  slender  woman, 
who  had  begun  to  shrink  from  trying  to  en¬ 
tertain  people  who  looked  bored  while  in  their 
house. 

“Oh,  Mansel !”  began  the  little  lady  depre¬ 


RIPK  TOMATO  PICKLES. 

Do  not  scald,  pare  with  sharp  knife.  Put 
into  a  jar  aud  pour  over  hot,  spiced  vinegar. 
Cover  over  w  ith  paper  dipped  iu  flour.  L.  d. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Harrs  of  i\ )jC  Week, 


HOME  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

The  Interstate  Commission  has  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  estimates  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  They  are  as  follows; 
Salaries  of  commissioners,  $37,500;  salary  of 
secretary,  $3,500;  all  other  necessary  expen¬ 
ses,  $.150,000.  Total,  $300,000.  The  pres  nt 
appropriation  is  8100,000 . A  rail¬ 

road  is  to  be  built  from  Devil’s  Lake,  D.  T., 
to  connect  with  the  Northern  Pacific  at  Haw¬ 
ley,  Minn.,  the  line  to  furnish  another  direct 
outlet  from  the  wheat  lands  to  Duluth,  The 
stockholders  are  principally  Bostonians,  and 

the  capital  is  $5,500,000 . Proctor  & 

Gamble,  of  Cincinnati,  who  share  the  profits 
each  year  with  their  employes,  made  their 
first  semi-annual  sharing  Thursday  among 

their  workmen,  $08,000  being  divided.  Tho 
employes  made  a  holiday  celebration  of  the 
event . Clothing  purchased  iu  Can¬ 

ada  but  uot  used  there  is,  it  has  just  been  decid¬ 
ed,  liable  to  duty  when  brought  into  the  United 

States .  Investigation  into  election 

frauds  in  Baltimore  shows  that  thousands 
of  names  are  illegally  registered  ou  the 
poll  lists  and  that  many  important  office¬ 
holders  are  ex-convicts.  In  one  ward  nine¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty-three  office-holders  are 
criminals.  The  Superintendent  of  Streets 
has  been  under  indictment  nine  times  and  in 
jail  thirty- eight  times.  One-half  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  are  said  to  he  ex-convicts  who  still 
walk  with  the  gait  contracted  iu  the  peniten¬ 
tiary.  Murderers,  thieves,  express  robbers, 
and  other  convicted  felons  are  found  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  city  service  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  plug  ugly  class  of  Baltimore  De¬ 
mocracy  .  A  successful  experiment 

was  made  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  Tuesday,  with  a  telephonic  probe,  a 
bullet  being  located  iu  the  liver  of  a  man  who 
was  shot  while  attempting  a  burglary. ....... 

The  United  States  Court  at  Sitka.  Alaska,  has 
condemned  the  Canadian  sealing  vessels  cap¬ 
tured  this  year,  with  their  cargoes,  for  illegal¬ 
ly  taking  seals,  and  decreed  their  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States.  The  case  is  likely  to  be 
taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by 
the  Dominion  authorities  to  obtain  a  decision 
on  the  question  whether  tho  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  extends  over  the  whole  of 
Behring  Sea,  or  is  confined  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  cost.  If  the  decision  is  adverse 
to  Canada  the  matter  is  likely  to  be  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  negotiation  and  arbitration _ 

...  .The  opposition  in  Canada  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  discredit  the  new 
Fisheries  Commission.  Liberal  meetings  are 
passing  resolutions  condemning  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  without  the  express 

sauetion  of  the  Dominion  Parliament . 

- The  Mormon  constitutional  convention  at 

Salt  Lake  City  has  prepared  a  memorial  to 
Congress  praying  for  tho  admission  of  Utah 

into  the  Union . There  has  been  a 

great  deal  iu  the  papers  about  yellow  fever  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  but  the  latest  reports  say  it  is 
merely  break-bone  or  dengue  fever.  ..... 

Mrs.  Lucretia  it.  Garfield  and  her  daughter 
Mollic,  sailed  for  Liverpool  Tuesday  by  the 
Arizona,  being  called  across  the  ocean  by  the 
serious  illness  of  her  niece.  Miss  May  Mason  of 

Cleveland,  who  is  iu  London _ ,.  . . A 

convention  of  the  temperance  organizations 
of  Tennessee  has  been  called  for  November  9 
aud  10  at  Nashville.  It  will  plan  to  capture 
the  Legislature.  Local  Option  is  looking  up 

since  i  he  defeat  of  Prohibition  . The 

will  of  the  late  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  bequeaths  all  his 
property  to  his  widow  during  her  life-time 
and  then  to  his  daughter  during  her  life-time. 
Should  both  die  without  heirs  what  remains  is 

to  revert  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute . 

-  Hon,  Elihu  R.  Washbume  is  recovering 

from  his  late  illness.  His  mind  is  unimpaired 

after  tho  attack  of  paralysis . Michael 

Davitt  has  embarked  for  Ireland  after  a  rapid 
but  very  successful  trip  here  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Irish  woolen  manufactures  ... 

. . Ethel  Sprague,  daughter  of  Kate 

Chase  Sprague  and  ex-Gov.  Sprague  of  Rhode 
Island,  aud  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  is  preparing  for  the  stage. 
She  has  been  studying  with  the  best  foreign 
masters  aud,  of  course,  has  ■‘remarkable  his- 

tronic  talent.” . Lyman  Smith  has  a 

pneumatic  grain  transfer  iii  Buffalo  harbor 
which  he  rails  a  cyclone.  It  picks  up  coal  or 
grain  aud  blows  it  through  a  15-inch  tube  into 
a  hopper  holding  3,00)1  bushels.  A  capacity 
of.  300  bushels  a  moment  is  claimed, . . 

The  Piedmont  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
opened  Monday,  addresses  being  delivered  by 
H.  AV.  Grady,  Governor  Gordon,  and  the 
Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  ...  ...  .leaders  of  var¬ 

ious  Protestant  denominations  have  issued  a 
call  for  a  general  conference  of  evangelical 
Christians  of  the  United  States  at  Washington 
December  7,  8  and  ‘.I  next,  to  consider  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
church....  .  .  Gen  Paine,  tho  owner  of 

the  Voluntt  er,  and  Mr.  Burgess,  her  designer, 
have  been  enthusiastically  received  and  enter¬ 
tained  at  Boston  and  also  in  this  city,  Bur¬ 
gess  is  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  designs 
for  yachts  and  other  small  vessels.  Though 
the  Thistle  was  offered  for  sale  here  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  bid  was  received  lor  her,  aud  she  started 
for  homo  yesterday.  Mr.  Bril,  her  chief 
owner,  and  his  wife  sailed  by  steamer  for 
Liverpool  ou  Wednesday.  Several  Scotch  and 
English  parties  say  they  intend  to  build  boats 
to  contast  for  the  A  i  oenca  Cup  ugaiu  next  year. 
—  The  United  States  grand  jury  in  session 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  has  discovered  that  or¬ 
ganized  cattle  thieves  have  been  stealing  cat¬ 
tle  from  the  Indians  on  the  Man  Carlos  Reser¬ 
vation  during  the  past  year.  Several  very 
prominent  citizens  are  implicated.  The  white 
men  who  stole  the  cattle  changed  the  Indian 
brands  into  their  own,  which  had  been  pur¬ 


posely  made  to  resemble  them.  Hence  those 
alarming  reports  of  a  probable  Indian  out¬ 
break.  . . . Boycotting  has  received  another 

blow.  Judge  Snell,  of  Washington,  has  fined 
eight  men  for  indulging  in  it. . . .  The  cab¬ 
in  passengers  of  the  cholera-infected  steamer, 
Alesin,  which  is  still  held  at  Quarantine  Sta¬ 
tion  here,  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  city 
Oct.  4;  the  steerage  passengers  are  still  de¬ 
tained  at  quarantine;  19 of  them  have  died. 
Rumors  of  carelessness  in  quarantining  are 

strongly  denied  by  the  authorities . . 

Jueleto,  Mexico,  population  8,000,  was  totally 
destroyed,  with  a  loss  of  many  lives,  by  a  ter¬ 
rible  wind  and  rain  storm  on  Oe.',  7and  8. 
The  enti-e  cpffco  and  orange  crons  in  Binola 

were  destroyed .  On  t  he  Chicago  &  At- 

1.0  " Uc  R.  R.  at  Kouts,  Ill.,  Tuesday,  a  passen- 
g  rand  freight  train  collided.  General  smash- 
up  of  the  passenger  train;  curs  caught  fire 
from  blazing  oil  lamps,  and  from  Ifi  to  80  per¬ 
ished.  Several  were  killed  outright  at  the 
collision,  but  most  of  the  dead  were  burned  to 
a  crisp  by  the  ilames  which  wore  so  intensely 
hot  between  the  rails,  that  little  or  no  trace 
was  left  of  some  of  the  victims.  Great  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  heartless  conduct  of  t  he  railroad 
company.  The  coroner’s  jury  yesterday  cen¬ 
sured  the  railroad  company,  train  dispatcher 

and  engineer  of  the  freight  train . 

. . ...P.  S,  Hicks,  cashier  of  the 

.Stafford  National  Bank,  of  Stafford  .Springs, 
Conn.,  has  been  arrested  ou  the  charge  of  em¬ 
bezzling  a  large  amount  of  the  hank’s  money. 
The  defalcation  is  expected  to  reach  $100,000, 

at  least.  . .  . 

Over  850  delegates  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor  have  been  in  convention  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn..  since  Oct  3.  They  have  adopted 
Powderly’s  idea  that  theirs  is  “  a  private  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  the  public  have  no  con¬ 
cern,”  so  their  sessious  are  secret,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  the  newspaper  men  are  favored  with 
things,  “intended  for  publication.”  A  resolu¬ 
tion  sympathizing  with  the  condemned  Anar¬ 
ch  Lsts  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  151  to  53, 
though  last  year  at  Richmond,  Vn.,  a  some¬ 
what  similar  resolution  was  heartily  in¬ 
dorsed.  Pow'derly  spoke  powerfully  against 
it  this  year.  The  memherhip  of  the  Order  is 
Officially  stated  to  be  485.000.  and  the  money 

on  hand  amounts  to  $508,647 . The 

Legislative  Committee’s  Report  approving 
the  Blair  educational  bill,  the  bill  in  relation 
to  homesteads,  and  providing  that  settlors 
may  borrow  $500  from  the  Government,  se¬ 
cured  by  land  at  3  per  cent;  demanding 
weekly  payment  of  workmen  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  and  declaring  in  favor  of 
government  control  of  telegraphs  and  tele¬ 
phones,  has  been  adopted . 

....The  well  known  Baltic  Mills,  at  the  town 
of  the  same  name  in  Connecticut,  which  were 
erected  by  W.  and  E.  Sprague,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  yesterday.  Over  900  hands 

thrown  out  of  employment . The 

Globe-Democrat  of  St.  Louis,  publishes  an  ac¬ 
count.  of  the  probable  organization  of  the 
lead  smelting  firms  of  the  West,  with  a  view 
to  forming  a  compact  to  sustain  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lead  markets.  The  movement  has  been 
very  quietly  pushed  to  a  successful  issue  and 
the  details  are  now  being  perfected.  It  is 
known  as  the  National  Lead  Trust  Company, 

with  headquarters  iu  St.  Louis . Siv 

John  Swinburne,  M.  P. ;  O.  V.  Morgan,  M. 
P.,  and  Halley  Stewart,  M.  I\,  arrived  here 
yesterday.  They  form  the  advance-guard  of 
a  number  of  British  Members  of  Parliament, 
who  are  coming  to  this  country  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  presenting  to  tho  President  and 
Congress  a  memorial  signed  by  over  3511  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  advocating  arbitration  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  in  reference  to  all 
disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  ordin¬ 
ary  course  of  diplomatic  procedure . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Oct.  15,  1887. 

In  case  of  the  Mitchellstown  (Cork)  trouble 
some  weeks  ago,  when  the  police  killed  several 
persons  in  an  attacking  crowd,  the  coroner’s 
jury,  after  a  very  exciting  trial,  has  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  murder  against  one  police  in¬ 
spector,  three  sergeants  and  two  constables. 
The  Government  has  suspended  sentence, 
pending  an  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.  The 
Government  seems  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
Irish  are  defiaut;  a  majority  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  disapprove  of  extreme  measures; 
Li beral- U niou ists  are  shaky  and  deserting  to 
the  Gladstonians;  aud  while  the  great,  body 
of  Conservatives  urge  vigorous  suppression  of 
the  Laud  League,  aud  stroug  measures  gener¬ 
ally  in  Ireland,  the  Government  feels  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  at.  large  will  not  toler¬ 
ate  such  harshness . There’s  a  spreading 

epidemic  Of  scarlet  fever  iu  London.  Over 
1 ,000  cases  are  now  iu  the  hospitals.  The 
English  summer  was  dry  beyond  all  precedent. 
Now'  hea  vy  snow  storms  prevail  in  England  aud 
Wales,  blocking  travel  in  some  places.  Ireland 
is  parched  Like  one  of  our  Western  plains. .... 

- Distress  among  the  working  classes  iu  the 

United  Kingdom  is  almost  unprecedented  ow¬ 
ing  to  stagnation  of  nil  sorts  or  liusmass . 

Lady  Brassey,  wife  of  millionaire  .Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  the  fatuous  yachtswoman,  an  author- 
ess  of  several  works,  died  on  board  her  yacht 
the  Sunbeam,  on  the  wav  to  Australia,  and 

was  buried  at  sea . Stanley  aud  Emin 

Bey,  by  last  reports,  must  have  met  each  other 
by  this  time.  Ayoub  Khan  wasn’t,  killed  or 
captured  us  reported  some  weeks  ago.  Since 
then  he  bus  made  several  attempts  to  raise  a 
rebellion  in  Afghanistan,  but  has  always 
failed.  Most  ol'  his  small  band  of  followers 
have  either  surrendered  to  the  Ameer’s  troops 
or  been  killed  or  captured,  and  Ayoub  him¬ 
self  has  once  more  probably  perished . 

....  France  is  once  more  in  u  hubbub.  General 
Caffarel,  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  appointed  by  Boulanger  one  month  be- 
toro  he  ceased  to  be  Ministerof  War,  has  been 
convicted  of  dishonorable  and  dishonest  con¬ 
duct  in  selling  “civil  distinctions”— tho  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Every  Frenchman 
who  is  “anybody”  is  decorated  with  this; 
and  thousands  of  wealthy  .(Frenchmen^  who 


are  “nobodies”  are  anxious  to  be.  The  chief 
agent  in  the  barter  of  “honors”  for  cash  was 
a  shrewed,  intriguing,  shriveled,  yellow 
hunchback  named  Madame  Limousin.  The 
ambitious  nobodies  paid  her  big  sums,  partly 
in  advance,  for  getting  the  decorations;  some¬ 
times  she  got  them;  sometimes  she  didn’t,  hut 
she  always  stuck  to  the  advance.  Besides  Caf¬ 
farel,  a  large  number  of  other  promiuent  offi¬ 
cials,  including  M.  Wilson,  son-in-law  of 
President  G6vv,  are  more  or  less  deeply 
implicated.  All  not  convicted  stoutly  deny 
their  guilt.  General  Boulanger  declared  the 
exposure  was  intended  to  injure  him,  and 
General  Ferron,  Ins  successor  as  Minister  of 
War,  has  ordered  him  uuder  strict  arrest, 
for  30  days,  lo  be  meanwhile  suspended  from 
the  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps, 
for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  su¬ 
perior  officers  to  a  newspaper  reporter.  Some 
say  he  will  be  dismissed  from  the  army ;  others 
say  ho  will  resign  and  “enter  politics.”  A 
tremendous  scandal  generally.  Frenchmen 
say  that  the  country  has  been  again  betrayed; 
that  war  plans  have  been  sold  to  the  Germans, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  France  is  busy  making  new 
aud  improved  rifles  for  her  anny  night  and 
day. 

')'ho  Gentian  Crown  Prince  is  again  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  “smoker’s  cancer,”  like  Grant’s,  ac¬ 
cording  to  German  physicians.  Throat  again 

inflamed .  Contradictory  reports  about 

the  death  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Some 
say  he  died  a  fortnight  ago;  others  that  he 
was  well  enough  to  show  himself  on  horseback 
IbOrsday.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  general 
scramble  for  his  territory  after  his  actual 
death,  with  France  aud  Spain  in  the  fore¬ 
front. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  15,  18S7. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  is  making  experiments  on  a  new 
species  of  silk,  produced  by  a  wild  silkworm, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  domestic  silk¬ 
worm.  The  silk  on  the  cocoons  is  clastic  and 
of  excellent  quality,  though  rather  uncertain 
in  color,  varying  from  white  to  pale-brown, 
but  one  difficulty  is  that,  it  is  covered  with  a 

gum  which  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve . 

An  international  prize  will  lie  offered  for  wool 
at  tho  Melbourne  Centennial  International 

Exhibition . Mr.  Daggs,  the  Arizona 

breeder,  says  it  has  cost,  10  cents  per  pouud  to 

grow  wool  in  that  country . Colorado 

will  enter  the  coming  year  with  nearly  3,000,- 
000  sheep . The  14th  annual  conven¬ 

tion  of  the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg 
Association  will  be  held  at  Manchester,  la., 

Nov.  1,  3,  3  and  4 . Frank  Jackson,  tbe 

well-known  stockman  of  tbe  Maple  Hal)  Live 
Stock  Farm,  near  Topeka,  Kan.,  made  a  hasty 
assignment  a  week  ago  aud  left  for  parts  un¬ 
known.  His  liabilities  are  placed  at  $75,000, 
and  his  father  is  t.Lie  heaviest  loser  .... 

The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commissioners  say 
that,  cattle  brought  to  the  American  Fat  Stock 
Show  in  Chicago  will  be  fully  protected,  and 
will  not  be  subject  to  rigorous  quarantine  reg¬ 
ulations..  ..The  Niobrara  Land  aud  Cattle 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  assigned  Wednesday ; 
liabilities,  $350,000;  nominal  assets,  $850,000. 
The  losses  of  the  company  were  sustained  last 
winter,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle 
were  killed  by  Montuua  blizzards.  On  one 
ranch  30,000  of  39,000  head  perished.  Much 
of  the  company’s  paper  was  held  in  New  York. 
. Forest  tires  have  been  raging  in  So¬ 
noma,  Alameda,  Sau  Mateo  and  Santa  Cruz 
Counties,  Cal.,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  for  tbe  past  seven  days.  In 
Alameda  13  mills  have  been  swept  clean,  and 
several  line  farms  have  been  completely  con¬ 
sumed  Tbe  ground  is  covered  with  carcasses 
of  all  kinds  of  dead  animals.  The  tire  has 
swept  valuable  forms  out  of  existence,  and 
thousands  of  cords  of  wood  have  been  con¬ 
sumed.  From  Sonoma  conics  the  report  that 
the  flames  have  traveled  10  miles  in  the  past, 
34  hours  and  devastated  everything  iu  their 
path.  Many  families  have  boon  made  home¬ 
less . About  HJ0  wholesale  milk  dealers 

around  Chicago,  representing  nearly  the  whole 
milk  supply  of  the  city,  met  at  the  Sherman 
House  Tnursday  and  organized  a  "Milk 
Trust.”  It  is  a  joiul-stoek  company,  with  a 
board  of  directors,  whose  business  will  be  to 
buy  up  and  control  all  the  milk  shipped  to  tbe 
Chicago  market  uud  fix  a  price  lor  it.  The 
first  business  was  to  put  up  the  price  from  $1 
to  $1.39  a  can  of  eight,  gallons  to  ordinary 
customers,  and  from  60  rents  to  80  cents  a  can 
to  factories.  The  city’s  daily  consumption  is 
about  10,000  cans,  aud  figuring  upon  this  basis 
a  yearly  profit  for  the  “Trust”  of  about  $800,- 
000  is  estimated.  One  of  the  members  said 
that  before  spring  the  retail  price  of  milk, 
which  is  now  six  cents  a  quart,  would  be  71$ 
cents,  and  there  would  not  be  a  dealer  in  the 
city  outside  of  the  “Trust.”  The  capital  stock 
is  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  by 
giving  each  a  share  for  every  can  delivered 
to  tho  board  of  directors  until  nil  tilts  milk  Is 
gone.  The  stock  will  be  transferable  only 
to  milk  dealers.  The  advance  in  prices  will 

go  into  effect  November  I . . . 

....The  first  direct  shipment  of  Canadian 
cattle  to  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  was  made  the 
other  day  and  numbered  350  bead  and  aver¬ 
aged  about  $74  each . Tim  Treasury 

Department  has  decided  that  nineteen  blooded 
rams  of  the  Shropshire  breed  recently  im¬ 
ported  at  Detroit  Mich.,  and  upon  which  duty 
wan  assessed,  are  eu  titled  to  tree  entry  under 
the  provisions  of  the  free  list  for  animals 
specially  imported  for  breeding  purposes,  Thu 
Collector  was  Instructed  to  ret  und  the  duties 
exacted  and  was  informed  that  animals  of 
this  character  are  not  excluded  from  free 
untry  because  they  may  bo  intended  for 
sale.,..  . The  Deckers,  largo  flour  deal¬ 

ers  here,  sold  30,000  sucks  and  5,000  barrels 
of  flour  Thursday  at  one  clip — the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  sale  ever  made.  Of  the  sacks 
20,000  go  to  Portugal,  which  has  hitherto 
bought  its  supply  of  breadstuff*  generally 
from  other  countries . 


....  .Douglas  &  Stuart’s  great  oat-meal  mil 
has  been  burned  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  caus- 

ing  n  loss  of  $125,000 . New  orgnniza* 

tions,  styled  the  National  and  State  Alliances* 
have  originated  in  some-  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  become  quite  popular.  Tbeir  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  benefit  fanners  socially,  financially 
aud  politically — a  sort  of  combination  of  the 

Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Grange. . 

The  Albuquerque  Lund  and  Water  Company 
has  been  incorporated  in  New  Mexico.  The 
en  t crprise  contemplates  the  irrigation  of  1 ,500.- 
000  acres  of  the  choicest  fruit  and  farming 
lauds  in  the  central  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The 
water  supply  Is  to  come  from  tbe  Rio  Grande. 
The  nuiin  canal,  according  to  tho  survey  al¬ 
ready  completed,  will  bo  150  miles  in  length,, 
and  will  follow  the  valley,  running  through  the 
counties  of  Santa  Fc,  Bernalillo,  Valencia, 
and  Socorro, to  apoiut  on  the  Rio  Grande. oppo¬ 
site  the  city'  of  Socorro.  The  bead  of  this  canal 
will  be  in  the  Sun  lldefonso  Valley,  18  miles 
west  of  Santa  Fc,  and  thence  the  route  leads 
south,  on  the  east  side  of  tho  river.  Work 

will  begin  within  the  next  60  days.  . 

The  latest  reports  from  Kansas  indicate  that 
farmers  are  feeling  gloomy  about  the  agricul¬ 
tural  outlook  in  that  State.  Less  than  half 
the  usual  corn  crop  will  he  secured,  and  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  supply 
of  beeves  aud  hogs.  Manv  of  the  smaller 
farmers  hardly  expect  to  make  both  ends 

meet  till  next,  year's  harvest . The  big 

farms  in  Northern  Dakota  uro  suffering  from 
tbe  effects  of  the  decision  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  indemnity  cases.  Squatters  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  are  within  the  certified  limit  to  sprinkle 
their  claims  and  shanties  all  over  the  farms. 
If  the  farms  are  without  tbe  limit  there  will 
be  quantities  of  lawsuits,  and  t  he  sums  invest¬ 
ed  will  be  lost,  Oho  of  tbe  large  owners  is 

ex-Senalor  Window,  who  has  10,000  aces _ 

-  •  •  •  .The  Western  dressed  beef  men  have  es¬ 
tablished  large  refrigerators  at  Bangor.  Me., 
and  are  selling  there  about  30  tons  of  dressed 
beef  a  week . The  Governors  of  the  var¬ 

ious  States  who  have  not  done  so  before,  are 
now  miming  the  delegates  from  their  States 
to  the  Farmers’  Congress  to  be  held  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Nov.  10,  11  and  13.  This  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  important  representative  meeting  of 

the  farmers  of  the  country  ever  held . 

Queen  Victoria  has  granted  a  UK)  acre  site  in 
Windsor  Great  Park  for  the  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  in  1889  . It  is  re¬ 

ported  that  the  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  Guernsey  man  on  a  large  scale.  Hon. 
Edward  Burnett  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  is  to  start  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey  to 
buy  a  herd  of  100  Guernseys  for  Mr.  Morton. 
Surely  the  Guernseys  are  to  have  a  “boom.” 

They  deserve  one  certainly. . . 

....  About  50  delegates  representing  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Alliance,”  from  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Iowa  and  Nebras¬ 
ka,  have  been  holding  a  convention  at  Minne¬ 
apolis.  They  claim  that  the  Alliance  has  a 
membership  of  about  650,000— a  much  greater 
membership  than  that  of  the  K.  of  L.  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  same  place  and  time.  Very  little 
public  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  “Alli¬ 
ance”  convention,  however,  while  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  that 
of  the  K.  of  L.  Indeed,  the  K.  of  L.  tried  to 
attach  the  Alliance  as  n  tail  to  their  Order. 
Then*  was  u  good  deal  of  opposition  to  such  a 
union  on  behalf  of  the  Alliance,  but  finally  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Knights  in  regard  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  bodies.  The  result  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

. The  Improved  Black  top  Merino  Sheep 

Breeders"  Association  will  hold  itsanmial  meet¬ 
ing  at  tho  residence  of  R.  W.  Crothers,  Tay¬ 
lor  stow  n,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  November  1 . 

Ocean  freights  on  export  cattle  are  now  about 
88.2.1  to  $8  50  per  bullock.  Insurance  rates 
are  31$  per  cent  ....  ’J’ he  Cincinnati  Price 

Current  says  of  bogs:  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  prices  will  decline  much  further,  either 

this  month  or  for  the.  winter  months. . 

Our  issue  of  August  13th  contained  a  not  ice  of 
a  notable  sale  of  Short-horns  that  was  to  take 
place  in  September  from  the  Earl  of  Bective’s 
herd  in  England.  Reports  of  the  sale  are  at 
hand,  showing  that,  a  distinguished  company 
was  present,  comprising  representatives  of  the 
colonies  and  of  America,  ns  well  as  tho  United 
Kingdom.  The  hulls  sold  at  au  average  of  58 
guineas  (or  about  $8(10)  each,  and  Ihe  cows  and 
heifers  an  average  of  about  $350  each.  Two 
of  ihe  bulls  of  1886  brought  105  guineas  each. 
The  highest-priced  heifers  were  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  59th  and  00th,  which  brought  500  and  400 

guineas,  respectively . . 

.  .There  has  been  a  sensational  report  that  the 
depression  in  wool  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
gigantic  “wool  ring"  among  Eastern  manufac¬ 
turers  ami  New  York  and  Boston  Custom¬ 
house  officials,  who  have  by  under  valuation 
passed  millions  of  pouuds  of  foreign  wool 
through  tho  ports  and  have  loaded  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  it.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the 
importations  of  foreign  wools  for  the  eight 
mouths  ending  August  81,  into  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  were  but  66,276,874  pounds, 
against  85,337,485  pounds  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1886.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  a  great,  deal  of  scoured  wool  was  ad¬ 
mitted  ns  “ring  waste  ’  nt  a  duty  of  IU  cents 
per  pound,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  paid  30 
cunts;  but  this  fraud  was  detected  and  stopped 
some  time  ago. 


Crops  &  or  lifts. 


Saturday,  Oct.  15,  1887. 
There  has  been  some  improvement  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  temper  of  English  aud  continental 


PwrfUanfous  gmimwtttfl. 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  ISA.  and  Is  to-day,  as  It  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  "ff  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  tho 
quality  mid  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Dixon’s  big  cake 
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wheat  markets  as  summarized  by  Brad- 
street.  Snow  fell  in  England  and  Scotland 
on  the  12th  inst.,  which  had  a  hardening  ten¬ 
dency  on  prices  there  although  the  country 
markets  were  quoted  unchanged,  and  French 
country  markets  for  wheat  were  easier,  with 
Paris  quiet.  Wheat  shipments  from  St. 
Petersburg  continue  small,  and  will  termi¬ 
nate  with  thp  close  of  navigation, not  to  be  re¬ 
sumed  until  about  the  beginning  of  May,  1888. 
Tho  400  or  more  steamer's  that  have  been 
chartered  for  grain  and  seeds  from  ports  of 
the  Azov  and  Black  Seas  and  the  Danube  will 
probably  (more  than  half  of  them)  have  car¬ 
goes  of  wheat,  but  the  indications  are  that 
much  the  larger  proportion  of  them  will  be 
directed  to  continental  ports 

At  home  the  movement  of  flour  both  at  in¬ 
terior  points  and  for  export  to  Europe  contin¬ 
ues  fairly  active.  The  mills,  at,  Minneapolis 
are  running  to  about  full  capacity,  say  28,075 
barrels  output  for  lfl  mills,  or  about  172,000 
barrels  weekly.  The  larger  proporliou  of 
this  goes  directly  abroad  iu  consequence  of 
the  freight  discriminations  against  the  sea¬ 
board  cities,  the  frieght  being  less  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  to  Liverpool  or  Loudon  than  to  At¬ 
lantic  ports.  The  October  estimate  of  the 
corn  crop  would  seem  to  point  to  an  average 
yield  of  something  over  20  bushels  per  acre  ou 
78,000,00  Oacres  area,  or,  say  an  aggregate  yield 
of  1,580,000,000  bushels  for,  against  1,640,000.- 
000  bushels  for  the  1886 Crop.  There  is  besides 
some  of  the  crops  of  1885  aud  1*80  still  remain¬ 
ing  in  tho  country. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Cor  October,  makes  an  increase  of 
only  half  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  condition  of 
corn.  The  past  mouth  has  been  very  gener¬ 
ally  favorable,  but  the  status  of  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  was  ttxed  at  the  date  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  report  The  general  average  of  coudi- 
tiou  is  72.8  instead  of  72.8,  The  average  of 
the  seven  surplus  States  is  64.6  instead  of  64.2 
in  September.  This  is  a  lower  condition  than 
bus  ever  been  reported,  except  iu  1881,  when 
the  average  was  nearly  seven  poiuts  lower, 
and  the  average  yield  18.6  bushels.  The  indi¬ 
cation  is  now  for  a  yield  of  a  small  fraction 
over  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  exact  area,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  that  cut  for  fodder  as  not  worth 
harvesting  is  not  yet  determined.  Slight  un¬ 
certainty  regarding  it  may  cause  a  variation 
iu  the  final  record  of  one  or  two  percent,  from 
1,51111.000,000  bushels 

The  test  of  threshing  has  not  materially  en¬ 
larged  tho  avoruge  rate  of  the  wheat  yield, 
which  appears  to  be  about  11.8  bushels  or 
four-tenths  of  a  bushel  less  than  last  year. 
The  increase  of  acreage,  which  is  large  in 
Dakota,  w  ill  make  partial  compensation  and 
bring  the  product  nearly  or  quite  to  456, 
00ii,000  bushels.  The  rate  of  yield  iu  Mew 
York,  is  16.7  bushels;  Pennsylvania,  10.5; 
Ohio,  12.4;  Michigan,  18.8;  Indiana,  15.5:  Illi¬ 
nois,  15.8;  Missouri,  18:  Kansas,  0.5;  Ne¬ 
braska.  10.7;  Dakota,  10.5;  California,  18.8; 
Wisconsin,  10.8. 

The  yield  of  oats  issligbtly  below  an  aver¬ 
age,  about.  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  product 
is  fully  OOO.UOO.IMIO  bushels.  In  the  principal 
States  of  the  central  valley  region  the  State 
averages  range  from  25  to  80  bushels. 

The  barley  yield  is  nearly  20  per  cent,  less 
than  a  medium  yield,  oraboutao  bushels  per 
acre.  New  York,  20.8;  Michigan,  10.5;  Wis¬ 
consin,  18.5;  Minnesota,  19:  Iowa,  19;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  20.5. 

The  yield  of  rye  is  11.5  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  product  about  24,000,000  busnels. 

There  lias  been  a  drop  iu  condition  of  buck¬ 
wheat  from  89  to  hearly  77. 

The  condition  of  potatoes  has  declined  from 
67  8  to  61.8.  purtly  from  appearance  of  rot  in 
the  Atlantic  States. 

The  condition  of  cotton  has  farther  declined. 
The  effect  of  drought  in  reducing  vitality  aud 
arresting  growth  is  more  apparent  than  on 
the  first  pf  September.  The  general  average 
lius  been  reduced  from  82.8  to  76.5.  it  is  still 
several  points  higher  than  in  1888  and  1884, 
and  10  points  higher  than  in  1881.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  condition  by  States  is  as  follows:  North 
Carolina,  78;  South  Carolina,  70;  Georgia, 
77;  Florida,  79;  Alabama,  76;  Mississippi,  77: 
Louisiana.  78;  Texas,  75;  Arkansas,  76;  Ten¬ 
nessee,  74, 

The  condition  of  tobacco  averages  75.5 
against  70.8.  The  figures  for  the  States  pro¬ 
ducing  shipping  and  cutting  leaf  are:  Mary¬ 
land,  92;  Virginia,  90;  North  Carolina,  91; 
Kentucky,  62;  Ohio,  56;  Indiana,  45;  Illinois, 
58;  Missouri,  50;  Tennessee,  57. 

Ohl  That  Headache. 

“How  I  am  tormented  with  this  continual 
headache.  It  is  ache!  ache!  ache!  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  It  is  the  last  feeling  and 
thought  before  restless  slumber  aud  the  lirst 
sensation  at  return  of  consciousness,  it  is  the 
terror  and  torment  of  my  life,  and  there  seems 
no  promise  of  an  end  to  it  while  the  lamp  of  life 
continues  to  burn.  I  feel  at  times  os  if  1  must 
go  tuad.  1  move  about  iu  my  anguish  or  must 
lie  prostrate  and  helpless  in  my  agony,  with  the 
sole  pity,  ‘oh,  no!  not  sick;  only  has  the  head¬ 
ache.1  But  neither  insanity  nor  death  comes 
to  my  relief.  On,  on,  must  I  pursue  this  path 
of  persistent  pain.  No  help,  uo  comfort,  no  re¬ 
lief.  The  toothache  may  lie  ended  by  extract¬ 
ing  the  tooth,  but  where  is  the  good  surgeon 
that  can  extract  the  brain  to  stop  the  pain?” 

The  safe  and  best  way  is  to  reach  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  life,  put  it.  iu  as  healthy  condition  as 
possible,  strengthen  aud  revitalize  it  so  that  it 
may  correct  the  disordered  member  and  give 
nature  the  chance  to  reassert  itself.  This  plan 
has  been  tried  very  successfully  iu  hundreds 
of  cases  and  found  to  bo  of  permanent,  relief. 
One  of  the  good  virtues  of  the  Coupound  Oxy¬ 


gen  Treatment  is  that  it  does  not  go  into  the 
stomach  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  attack¬ 
ing  a  specific  disease,  but  increase  the  vital 
powers  so  that  nature  may  repel  the  invader. 

For  full  information  write  to  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
for  one  of  their  little  books  called  “Compound 
Oxygen:  Its  Mode  of  Action  aud  Results,” 
which  they  will  send  free  upon  application, 
also  their  monograph  on  headache.— Ada. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay  quiet  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  poorer  styles.  which  are  In  Unlit  supply, 
the  temper  la  easy.  Prime  stock  straw  tirin.  liav— 
Choice  Timothy  per  100  lb,  80S.63e:  No.  1,  7V3H0c!  No. 
2  70c:  Clover,  mixed,  75®  65c.  clover,  irxiesoc:  shipping. 
60c:  straw.— Long  rye  70»75c;  short  do,  45@dOC4  oat, 
45OS0C, 

Hops -The  recent  good  demand  for  export  accounts 
has  had  the  effect  uf  stimulating  the  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  but  values  show-  uo  decided  changes. 

Feed.— Quoted  at  80@s5c.  for  4U  ft;spring  and  win¬ 
ter  W  lbs.  <nc.  80  lbs.  MKsTOe.  100  lbs.  !Hlc@*l  05; 
sharps, si  OJjtfai  ortj.  Rye  Feed,  nominal  at  S5@90e.; 
screenings.  65, i 75c. 

Fruits.— Khksh.— Apples, per  bbl,  81 25® 2  75:do  Inforl- 
or,  per  bbl .  75c® 81  00;  Grapes,  per  lb,  2VJ®7o.  Pears, 
Bartlett,  per  box,  82  on  .«:i  70,  do  Sheldon,  per  bbl, 
$2  504:1  U);  do  Seek  cl,  fancy,  do.  >4  00 H 5  00;  do  do 
common  to  fair  do  82  OOvi.S  50,  do  Rcurrc  Hose,  per  bbl, 
•4  00j#5  hi;  cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  fair  to  fancy,  per 
bbl.  $5  Mifftii  50;  d<>  do  do  per  crate.  12  73-512  Do:  do  Jer 
sey,  per  crate.  SI  13412  25  trainees,  fair  to  choice,  per 
bbl,  *3  Cfr  1 1 50;  do  common,  per  bbl,  81  50av2  50. 

KRt-rrs— PRirp.—  Apples.  Evaporated,  Choice  to 
fancy .  Id*. onto;  do  do  common  to  prime,  new.  8 
9c;  do  sliced,  new.  5  a 7 He ;  do  chopped,  2-4yc:  do 
cores  and  xktnii.3l4®2$4ct  cherries— pit f.-d, new, in. <2$ >c; 
Raspberries— evaporated,  new.  25c  do  sun-dried, 

2 1  by;  blackberries,  prime,  new.  sap^Hc,  Huckleberries 
new,  10c;  Peaches,  sun-dried,  peeled,  new  lfnVAIo;  do 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled.  28t#81c:  do  do  do  im¬ 
peded,  16  otic. 

Nut*.-  Peanuts  are  slow  and  unchanged  in  price. 
Fancy  hand-picked  quoted  at  5c.  and  farmers"  grades 
at  too  Me. 

FouvritY.— Ltric.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  lb,  SqjAUe;  fowls,  West.,  per  It,  SeVikc 
roosters,  old,  per  ft,  5e;  turkeys,  per  ft  7® He: 
ducks,  western  pci  pair,  IfiaEilto;  chickens,  near-by 
per  ft.  8® II to!  do,  western,  per  ft,  8®9c;  geese,  west¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  Mail  15. 

Poultry.  -  dressed  -Turkeys,  per  pound,  at  8 
i»12c,  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  lOrillc:  do, 
west  teed,  prime,  9@lQc:  old  cocks,  per  ft,  536 c; 
Squabs,  while,  per  doz.  82 75*33 00;  Squabs,  darn, 
per  dux,  $4  75;<v2;  ducks,  Philadelphia, sprlng.oer  ft.  18 
f«,I4c- do  old,  chol- e  8;->.  llto;  chickens,  spring,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  per  ft,  kkdllc:  do,  do,  western,  per  Id,  8(§,40e; 
do  do  stale,  92810c 

(bore.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  SI  no.  Grouse,  prime, 
per  pair  UOe'sSLpurtrldgcs,  prime,  iter  pair.  BOcAftl  00; 
English  snipe,  per  ooz,  »1  00® l  50;  wild  ducks,  per 
pair,  loemS  uO. 

Vro i-taiil.es  —  Potatoes.- Long  Island  Rose,  per  bbl. 
82  17  s  -52  [.Stale  Burbank,  pf-r  bbl.  81  91(7)2  n0.  Slate 
Hebruu,  *1  75  .il  9li-  Jersey  Queen,  tier  hbl,  81  7'i(&2  uU; 
Uo  Peerless,  per  bbl  $|  75*1  91);  Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl. 
82  27a ?  .Vi;  sweet.  Virginia  enolccyellow,  per  bbl.  81  75 
®2 00:  do,  Jersey  choice,  per  bbl.  81  ra  v.2  2v  Com, 
large,  uer  100,  81  GJ-aI  50.  Onions.  Connecticut  red. 
per  tahl  82  *7.4:1  do,  orange  County  red,  per  hbl, 
81  Vic. 2  77;  do,  yellow,  per  hbl.,  82  0O&3  00;  onions, 
white,  per  bbl.  81  VKijt5;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  89t*8ue; 
Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  1UU,  s.vuii:  [leans.  Lima, 
per  bag  81  3092  50  cauliflower,  per  bbl.  $ha2  50  Cel 
ery.  bong  island,  per  dor.  bunches.  i&C@81 .  Turnips, 
per  bbi,  ( 1  00. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Provisions.— Pork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
•  II  25® It  50  for  Old:  $15. 0415  25  for  new;  City  Short 
Clear,  $17  50®  17;  Extra  Prime,  817;  Prime  Mess,  $11® 
15;  Family  Mess,  $19  So  a 20.  Hsbf— City  extra  In 
dla  Mess.  *13-415  Extra  Mess.  Id  barrels.  88  253 s  75; 
Packet,  89 4 tl),  Plate.  88  23C&8  75.  Family  Mess,  $3  SO® 
9.  Bkeu  Hams.— Quoted  at  816  25  1 16 50.  Cut  jlKAra.— 
Pickled  shoulders,  54*e  at  West  for  delivery  here: 
Green  Hams.  December.  8-N.c  Pickled  nellies  quoted 
9t<.9Wo  for  12  lb  average  lidded  Hams,  KV4l0J4e; 
Pickled  Shoul.h-rs.  54je:  Smoked  Ham-:.  llijjllWc; 
smoked  Shoulders,  t-tje  Dressed  Hoik.  -  City 
Heavy  to  l.lgh  .(Wv,  v6:,r.  pigs,  7iqib,c.  Lard.  Western 
Steam.  6  Sue  City  Steam .  6.70c: South  American.  7  tor: 
October.  6.66c;  November.  6.o7i46.59tn  December,  6.55 
(46.560;  January.  6.61*6, 62c;  February,  O.fiegK.tbe.  May, 
6.81c, 

Pnit.AnEi.rmA,  Pa.— Provisions.— Reek.— city  fam¬ 
ily,  89  50 ay  oi;  do  packets,  87  VXs.8 Ol):  Smoked  beef, 
14(.ol6c.  Reel  hams,  |1':  •  2u.  Pork.  Mess,  816(416  50;  do 
prime  mess,  new,  81.7  V);  do,  do.  family,  816  Ml 
li  17  5(1.  Hams -smoked,  12®18J4c  do  s.  P.  cured  in  res, 
llU-jsICc.  -Ides,  clear  ribbed  In  sail. s-V-* Ilk."  doeuioked 
IU'a.MUOjC.  shoulders  inory  salt,  fully  cured, CW  do  do 
smoked,  7®7’4c;  shoulders,  pickle  cured.  t>'-v  uTc  dodo 
smoked,  7**  ahe;  bellies  In  pickle,  9'-,  ill  to,  do  break- 
f  ist  bacon,  ii  .i.l2c.  Lard  —city  Refined.  8  7  256*s-,  do, 
Sltsam.  *6  87  !y  4*;  do,  Buti'hers'  loose.  86  25.4 S  56. 

Hai.timokk,  Mil.  Provisions  arc  steady  Mess 
Pork,  Shi  75  4i6  5o;  Hulkmoats  Shoulders  and  Clear  RU> 
Sides,  packed,  6I4  aJjqe.  Bacon -Shoulders,  7i4s,4c; 
Clear  lilb  Sides,  9bc.  Hams,  IJyilN-'qc.  Lard— Refined 
at  He. 

Chicago —Mxss  Pork.  -8 ii  on.  Lard.— Per  ino  lbs. 
$6  82m.  Short  Rib  sides  loose).  87;  dry  stilled 
shoulders,  boxed,  85  70;  short  clear  aides,  boxet' ,  $7  45. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York,— m-TTKii  Creamery  -West,  best,  3Yi 
25t6c:do,  prime  2l',4<Pc;do,  (nod, 18 <t;20o-,d<>  poor  boat 7c, 
do  June,  17"t2Ie:  Stale,  ex,  pulls,  76q>et2ic.  tlo  do  tubs, 
aSftf-vYfie;  State  dairy, new  Half  llrkin:.,  tubs,  best,  24..W 
24t|e  do  do  line,  20,.*  28c-  do  do, go, i.|, b  o.  19c;  do  do, poor. 
16a, lie;  llrkius,  flue,  210;  do  gtMyd,  IS*  Ac,  Westirn 
—  Inilturiou  creiunery,  beat,  l-vw'Alc;  do.  tine,  16, ,4 
17c;  Western  dairy,  line,  17i.ul.He;  do,  fair,  U% 
(316C;  do,  factory,  early  make,  firkins,  15*I»V: 
do,  do,  do  do  tubs,  Iw.tbc  do  do  lule  make, 
best.  15' Jo;  do  do  do  do  prime.  15e;  do  do  do,  do, 
good,  I4C  do  do, poor,  lSa>13JdC. 

CHKKSB.—  Factory,  host  white.  I2912J4;  do,  best 
colored,  12*412)40;  do,  good.  I  Pvt11  He:  light  skims, 
best  sq,«49V],c.  do  oomtuou,  6. a, Sc;  Ohio  factory,  flue. 
llu«U.H|C;  ito  do  fair,  9tjj(^Uto. 

Ru„i*.  State,  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh -laid,  per  dor., 
21«t22e;  Western,  fancy  fresh.  2tbt20!4c.  do  good  to 
choice,  194$ .t'.'uc;  do  common.  Ilmil.'uc  do  Ipe-house 
choice,  but, isqjc;  Canadian,  fresh,  ltl-\,u«2ito,  do,  Ice¬ 
house,  choice,  is„4  Nij,e. 

Pmi.ADKt.i'UtA,  Pa.  —  Buttkk.  —  Penn,  creamery 
extra  ai  <5c;  western  creamery  extra  at  Sc; 
B  C.  und  N.  Y.  creamery  extra,  21® 22c;  packing  but¬ 
ter,  Ihuj  i2c.  Cheese  w  its  firm:  Now  York  full  cream, 
UAu'c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  11 '-u'al Dp'  do  fair  to  prime, Iicq 
(itil'yc:  Peiuisyi'aula  purl  skims, — <&— c.do  full  do  -<gi 

c.  F.ggs  quiet  easier;  I'eunsylvanta  tlrsts,  2lc; 
Ohio  and  other  western  flrsts.  :\)R,e. 

Haltimork.  Md.  Hi  rnru-FIrm.  Western  packed, 
i5,4iSe;  creamery,  2.'„4?7c.  Eggs— Firmer  hi  ih<*ini«c. 

Chiu. mo,  III  -IIltteu.— Creamery,  is:g'28e;  dairv, 
;6 «.22e .  Eons.— lTuiiehang»nl  Iu  loue  and  price;  fresh, 
lTHi^HSe.  per  dci*. 

FI, OCR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  Yore.  -  Wheat.  —  No.  1  Hard,  SS-Vie :  Ungraded 
Spi-lug  aud  winter,.  Kn.iH4i«cs  No.  2  Rod,  Hi-Vc'-’e:  No. 
2  Red,  tor  October,  Siqe;  do  for  NovenHier.  Sl^i«s 
Slim;  do.  for  December.  b'2;b,i(i.HSe:  do  tor  Jnuuarv  84 
(*«S4)sc;  do  for  February,  sru-uHlljc;  do  March,  Hfitic; 
do  April,  81 V4C;  do  May  88^488)40,  do  for  June,  s8He; 
do  for  December.  1889,  92:uc.  Corn.— Uugrtided  Mixed 
at  51«W)52Wc;  No.  2.  51 4,451  JJe;  No.  2  white,  Hflo;  No. 
2  for  October,  5l(4y,5i;b,c,  do  for  November,  M4t,  s) 


®l>^c;  do  for  December,  5l4f@51%c;  do  for  January, 
ri^'35l^c.  Oats. -No.  8,  32!je;  do.  White.  84Mc.  No. 
2.  32->4(<*82J6c:  do.  White.  85M'":1-r>^c:  No.  l  White. 
S7e;  Mixed  Western.  32©34c;  VVhlie  do.  ,95<a40c:N<>.  2 
White  for  October.  ;r,3jc;  do  November.  95V4@354ie;  do 
for  Deeembsr,  95J<c.  No.  2  for  November,  32%«;do 
for  December.  SJ-iRi, 433160 :  do  for  May',  3594c. 

Flour  and  yftcAt..  Flour.— Quotations:  Fine  82  00 
®i2  75;  Supeidlne,  82  56243  10;  Extra  No.  2.  83 1)0® 
8  40:  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state.  8-3  50,34  00: 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  83iXv®S  10;  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  83  50444  35;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3  60663  90;  Oooil  to  Fancy,  #4  10® 4  Hfi, 
Common  Extra  Minnesota,  $3  (KJS3  70;  Clear.  83  65  3 
4  15;  Rye  Mixture,  83  65®4  15:  Straight.  84  LX)4*4  50; 
Paient,  84  3)K34  90-  Patent  Winter  Wheat,  Extra,  8-M0 
® 84  90.  latter  for  old:  City  Mill  Extra  for  W.tndle».84  IS 
W4  35  Southern  Fi,ouii.  -  Common  t.o  Fair  Extra  at 
|3  25® 4  00;  Good  to  Fancy,  do  81 10®185  Rvr.  FtxKtR. 
— Superflne,  $3  57  a. 7  35,  and  fancy,  81  00  Corn 
Meal.  — Ye||mv  Wesieru  quot*  d  nt  82  2  hi  and 

Brandywine  $2  35(3,2  95.  Buckwheat  Flour.— Quoted 
at  82  G0@2  90. 

pHiLADKT-rtUA,  Pa.— Flour.— ^ Western  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Supertine.  $2  2.7  to  $2  t5j  do  do  do  extra,  $2  75(4)3; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  83  50  to  $3  75;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  $46484  25;  Delaware  family.  $ici$-i  40; 
Ohio  clear.  $3  no-,*  1  10;  do  straight.  *4  io@4  23;  In¬ 
diana  clear.  $3 90-,i4  to;  do  straight.  $4  1IJ®4  25;  St. 
Louis  and  s,,uthcm  Illinois  clear,  $3  90«4  Ill;  do,  do, 
straight,  *4  M6ti4 35;  wiuier  (»'lieat  paient.  rair  toeholce 
$4  25644  tin;  yilnuosota  bakers'  dear.  «u  U0  to  $4  25: 
dodo  straight.  $t  37J^'it4  66;  Mlnru-sota  patents,  fair  to 
choice,  $4  T54M4  Pi;  Rye  Flour,  $3  5U  per  barrel. 

Wheat  — steamer  No  Z  Red  In  export  elevator  at. 
'6c;  No.  2  Ken  for  October.  SOlv'.C'lQe;  do  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  81-J4("is2c;  do  for  December.  HiU'ii  33c:  do  for 
January,  kflMqrttte.  Cohn  No.  2  mixed  In  grain  depot 
and  20-th  st  elevator,  53c;  No.  2  yellow  short  storage 
In  20th  st  elevator.  53c;  No  2  Mixedfor  October,  56»5IC; 
do  for  November.  TtX&Mo.  do  for  December,  4'Q,,i  l9c 
(lO  forJanuarv.  ISyjtelUe.  OATR.Ungmitcd  white  ,99c. 
No.  3  white  '404e;  No.  2  whit,-  36c;  Fancy  clipped. 
No.  1  white  at  3«e-  Futures  quiet,  but  steady,  no.  7 
white  for  October.  .'Jx'.iSajic;  do  for  November.  3-14454 
S5^e;  do  December,  SiAQSXi^c;  do  for  January,  S6M® 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— Wheat.— No.  1  Hard  Northern  Pa- 
eifle.  S3  me;  winter  wheat— No.  2  red  Michigan,  S0<6 
so-lyc;  No  l  white  Michigan,  79.480, •  Corn— No.  2  4«Kc 
In  store;  do  ou  track.  l',T46648Njc.  No.  3,  48c  in  store; 
No  2  yellow.  tsOjo  on  track.  Oats— No.  2  white,  83c; 
No.  3  white,  32c:  No.  2  mixed,  »lc. 

CHICAOO. — Wheat.- No  2  .Spring,  flSVe;  No.  3  do, 
65c;  No.  2  Red. 7t lie:  Corn -No.  2,  12 R,c  bid;  Oats— No. 
2,  26c.  Rye— No  2.  49c.  Barley— No.  2,  70c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


New  York,  Saturday,  Oct.  15, 1387. 

Beeves.— Ohio  Steers,  1.241  ft  average,  at  $4  50  per 
100  ft;  do  1.213  ft.  at  $4  ‘25;  do.  IJdJ  lb.  at  83  75; 
Kentucky  do;  1,71*  ft.  at  34  9,).  do  l.AO  lb,  at  84  30; 
do.  1,166  ft,  at  *4  20;  do  1,1*  m,  ar  *395:  Ohio  Steera 
1,337  ft  average  at  84  85  per  100  lb;  Kentucky  do  1,216  ft 
at  $8  00;  Chicago  Steers,  1,295  lb.  average,  at  34  !*);  per 
100  ft ;  do.  1,2TJ  lb.  at  $4  90,  do.  1,237  tb,  at  $4  -0;  do, 
1.310  lb  at  $4  SO,  Chicago  Texans,  tc  90  lb.  ai  83-30; 
do,  1,1)82  ft,  at  83  :-0;  Ohio  Steers,  1294  lb.  at  Si  )j5i  In¬ 
diana  do,  1,196  ft  at  $4  20;  do  1,097  1b.  at  $350;  Virginia 
do.  1,228  ft.  at  *4  20  ,ln  1.113  ft  at  $3  N j  Stags,  I.iSj  lb. 
at  $3  m);  Oxen  1750  lb.  at  #3  75;  Colorado  Steers,  4,072 
lb,  average,  at  83  75  per  1U0  ft;  do  4,031  ft.  at  $3  65; 
do,  1167  lb  at  $3 60;  do  1043  ft.  at  $3  30:  Ohio  Steers. 
1343  lb  average,  at  84  34  per  ICO  lb:  Indiana  do  12*4  1b.  at 
84, Ml.  do.  13U1  ft,  al  $4  »J;  do,  1146  lb  at  84  25;  Ctnctll 
nati  do  1 16  •  ft  a*  84-  do.  121o  ft  at  84;  do  1156  ft  at  »3  R5; 
Coloradosr.crs,  lana  lb  average,  at  $8fiu  peri)*  Lb;  do 
1206  1b.  at  83  80.  Texans,  1454  lb  at  83  «):  do  1113  lb  at 
63  50,  Virginia  Steers.  1140  lb  at  $4  10;  Western  Steers 
from  Buffalo,  1461  lb  at  85  50;  do  1422  U)  ftt  g5  10;  State 
do,  124()  lb,  at  $4  HO. 

Calves.— Western  Calves,  351  lb  average,  at  pqo  per 
lb;  veals,  133  ih  average  at  h^c  per  lb;  Grassers.  231  lb 
at  3c;  Grassers.  213  ft  at  Sc  per  lb;  veals.  170  lb,  at  944c-. 
Grassers.  1S1  lb  average;  ai  82  SO  per  UU  ft;  do  ‘A*  lb 
at  83  1246:  do  214  lb  at  S3  20  Gns>eis,  221  lb  average,  at 
3c  per  ft;  do  (part  Fed  Calvosi,  2,5  lb  at  SfciC;  veals. 
1671b,  at  9i^c.  Grassers,  235  lb  average  at  2j$c  per  lb; 
do,  231  ft,  at  Sc. 

Sheep  asd  Lambs.SUUo  Sheep,  99  ft  average,  at  $1 ,70 
per  100  ft;  Ohio  do,  1P4  lb.  at  $1  3?ts;  StateLambs,  77 
ft,  at  e6  60  State  sheep.  95  ft  average,  ar  si  per  ion  ft; 
do,  1)2  il>,  at  S3 75;  do, 87  ft,  at  $3:  Territory  uo.  7ij  lb 
ai  84  '25;  Northern  Cana  la  Lambs.  7  ft.  at  t,Vuu  per  lb: 
Uo.  ;i««  lb,  at  6A40;  do. fiW*  lb  at  p  - 1^  per  lou  lb;  Slate 
do.  58  lh  at  $5.v  <loi>, lb.  at  8570.  do  67  ft,  ar  $6;  Can 
ndlan  Lambs.  7o  lb  average,  at  6L,c  per  lb;  West 
ern  Sheep  9i  lb.  at  Fbje,  Kentucky  sbeep,  90  lb  aver¬ 
age.  at  live  per  lb;  culls  ai  $2  5U  per  head;  Sta  teShect). 
91  lb  nverugc.at  ic  per  lb;  Suite  Launhs,  So  Ib.at  5c;dn  68 
lb  at  6 lie-  State  Cull  Sheep  67  tb  at  296c.  State  sheep, 
97  lb  average,  at  4c  per  lb;  Slate  Lambs,  *B  lb.  at  hc: 
Kentucky  slieep.  97  lb  average,  at  tl  0.'  per  IU)  lb;  do 
SB  lb,  ut  *3  88;  Kentucky  Lantbs  64  lb  at  die  per  lb;  do 
70  lb  at  640;  Ohio  Sheep,  76  lb  at  Hrc;  Kentucky  Sheep 
inly  lb  average,  at  4*60  per  lb;  Ohio  do.  N1  lb,  at  $4  40 
per  100  lb;  <  lilo  Lamba  (Common)  50!$  lh  at  Sc  per  lb; 
Canada  do  *3  lb  at  E!i,c ;  'Territory  Sheep Sa  lb  average, 
at  SI  56  per  UP  lb;  tlo  37  lb  at  S4  4.7;  Pennsylvania  sheep 
1* lb  average  at  4c  per  lb:  do  10  lb  at  to ;  Pennsylvania 
Lambs,  5M  111  at  $7  &>  per  1WJ  lb:  Ohio  Sheep.  10:1  Jh,  at 
5c  per  lb:  Ohio  Lambs.  73  lb,  at  61m*;  Pennsylvania 
Seeep.  93  lb  average,  at  $4  per  hm  lb;  State  do.  92L,  |b  at 
*4  3'  do  112  lb  at  44  .70;  state  l.atnbs,  ss  lb,  at  86;  do  63 
lb  ar  $6;  Pennsylvania  do.  57  lb  at  $3  eO;  Canada  do  74 
lb,  at  $b  50;  Ohio  Sheep,  79  lb  average,  a(  l‘*c  per  lb. 

Hoo>,— Receipts  for  flve  days,  7)  1.981  head,  against  33.- 
1-78  head  for  same  lime  last  week  state  Hogs.  .S* 
lb  average,  at  #5  25 per  tOD  lb;  Pigs,  tilltb  at  $5  50;  do 
al  $.7  60.  state  Hogs,  232  lb  average,  at  $.7  40  per  lot'  lb. 

Buffalo.— Cattln.  Receipts  for  week,  10,217  head: 
same  time  hist  week.  8,10.)  head.  Extra  s-.eers  firm 
at  $1  «0,.a5  SHEEP.— Receipts  for  week.  39,600  head: 
for  same  time  last  week.  33.U0  head;  Good  to  choice, 
44  lliltuG  Nh  no  Western  lam Ivs  hero;  Canadian  lambs 
steady  at  »t  7u.it  si.  Hoos  —  Receipts  for  week, 
thus  far. '  !.-;s5  head:  for  same  time  last  week.  0.U38 
head.  Yorkers,  $!  90 mS  05,  Soleeled  medium  weights. 
85  0035 40:  Course  mixed  heavy'  ends.  $1^4  3o;  Stags. 
$3  5034;  light  pig-,,  $1  6035  65- 

Chtcacio.— Catti.k.— Shipping  steers  $3  00  i5 15;  stock 
er>  aud  feeders,  $'2i».v,o3w  Cows,  bulls  aud  Mixed. 
81  40 a 2  ill;  Texas  cattle.  $1  64*f.c  2  75:  western  range  s, 
?2  in<43  75.  Moos,  — Mixed.  $4  J5:u;4  TO:  heavy,  $4  47(4 
t  SO;  Light,  $4  3Suv4  7.7  Hough  and  skips.  $3  <21,34  15; 
SHEEP.—  Natives,  $2  :d  .il  3d;  western  83  15(33  65;  Texans 
$2  70.33  50;  lambs,  $1  OO.aii  25  jn-r  100  ft. 

St.  Lock.  -Cattle.— Fair  to  Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers.  $3  aval  75;  Butchers’  Steers,  Fair  to  Choice, 
*3  1033  83.  Rangers  common  grass  to  good  eornfed. 
$2  2U($3ft|.  Hoos. — Market  active.  Choice  heavy  aud 
Butchers'  Selections,  84  i'O.i  I  SO:  Packing  ami  Yorkers 
medium  to  prune.  $4  3t)g4  t’d;  pigs,  Common  to  Good* 
$7  kV.i 4  27.  SitKKi-.  Market  Arm.  Fair  to  Fancy, 
$3  00(33  90;  Iatmbs.  3  70(44  60. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  WEAR 


Owing  to  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  of  their  Knitted  Tux¬ 
edo  Summer  Suit,  Messrs. 
James  McCreery  &  Co. 
have  been  led  to  produce 
a  Knitted  Fall  and  Winter 
Suit  for  Misses  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  adapted  for  school 
and  out-door  wear. 

This  suit  is  made  in  one 
piece,  the  waist  is  tight- 
fitting,  with  a  full  front  of 
jacket  effect,  and  the  skirt 
is  made  fu  1 1,  with  a  sash. I 

The  colo  s  are  the  soft, 
warm  winter  Shades,  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there  with 
stripes  of  contrasting 
color.  A  full  descriptive 
circular  mailed  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


Controlled  eiclnsiyelj  and  for  sale  only  Dy 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 

Broadway  &  11th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 
AT  II  O  U  G  I  I  T  O  N  FARM, 

M (JUNTA INVILLE,  N,  Y. 

For  particulars  address  LAWSON  VALENTINE. 


Great  Reduction! 

FRINOK,  llutuca  Name  .uni  J  !•  ru 
Canis,  lOO  Album  i'lrtun-?,  New 

Samples  3nd  :tm  Rirt(r,  all  10  fentk. 

Clinton  A:  Co*  North  Haven,  Conn. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

•5  to  1  6  tlnrsc  Power. 

Illuslratwl  I’amphlel  Free.  AiMresj 

Leffel  &  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


Hell  rinjs  whea 
to  drop  iu  Ui* 
partition  block. 


Solid  for  ^4- 

Circulars  ®Y 

wiih  Prices.  S  V 


CHAMPION 

Bales  one  to  two  tons 
an  hour.  Loads  10 
to  15  tons  in  c&rv 


, BALING  PRESSES. 

*  Double  Eisy  on  man  :in<J 

Working.  beast. 

Uses  Be-  iloors. 


Address  FAMOUS  MFC.  CO.,  Quincy,  IU. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  for  Wells  of  any  depth,  from  2  0  to  s.OOO  feet, 
for  Water,  Oil  or  Our  Mounted  Steam  DcllUng  aud 
Portable  Horw  Power  Haetuces  let  to  work  in  80  inmutea. 
Guaranteed  to  JrtU  Caster  and  with  lees  power  than  any 
other.  Specially  adapted  to  drill ,ng  Weil*  in  earth  or 
rock  30  to  1,000  feet.  Farmer*  and  others  tre  making  8*5 
to  $40  per  ,I.t  with  onr  maenmery  and  :oo,9.  Spiendld 
bu»lnees  for  Winter  or  Sommer,  vv  e  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  In  the  business  Send  4  rents  la 
Stamps  for  11  lust  rated  Catal.vueD.  AIHhucss, 

Pierce  Well  Excavxtor  Co..  New  York  . 


STEAM!  SIEAM1 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

II  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAi  iVE  A  SO  \S, 
Box  17.  Elmfra,  Y. 


Communications  Rbcbivkd  for  thb  Week  Ending 
October  15,  1887. 

J.  H.  E..  peas  rec'4— N.  W.-H.  S.  &  T.-O.  F.-E.  D.  R.. 
peaches  ree’d-G.  S.-N.  C.-H.  P.-a.  L.  J.-A.  E.  M.  C. 
-K.  L.  T.-H.  C.— H.  S.— Subscriber,  t hanks -J,  K.-J. 
W,  M.-T.  W.  H„  thaukS-R.  A.  T.-J.  G.-A.  C.-K.  \V. 
M.-L.C.  R.-V.  H.  H.-T.  C.-N.  W.-H.  C.-V.  F.  5.— 
C.  H.  B.-P.W.  S.-W.  M.-M.  M.  C.  W.  C.  S  -M.  W. 
41  —  F.  G— T.  H,  It.— J.  A  F.,  thanks- W.  P.  P.— J.  L,— 
J.  W.  T.— J.  (2-B  K..  tomato  setsls  rec’d-T.  A,  J.-'r. 
H.  II—  K  H.-A.  D.  14. -S.  K.  H.  W .  \\  .  B.— H.  L.— L.  O, 
6.  o  R.T.  v  C ,S  —  4.  4'.  L.  K.  W.W.-  1*.  B  -J.  51.  S. 
-(’.  S.  C.— S.  S.-J.  T.  G.  E.  M.-T.  T.  L.-A.  C.  G.-O.  C. 
H.-W.  D.  S  —  M.  J.  C\-L.  O.  J.— J.  B.-G.  S.— A.  G.  S.— 
G  w.  K  —  P.  W.-J.  T  —  P.  H.  J.  —  W.  E.  H.-S,  W.  H.— 
W.  T.  B.-E.  S.  F.-A.  E.  H.-T.  H.  H.-S.  W.-J.  J.  H.  G. 
— W.  W.  T.-F.  W.  W. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18«5. 

8.  H.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

too  PARK  PLACE,  N.  Y. 

Shippers  ileslrlug  lo  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
steuells,  shipping  cards,  eto.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Rubai.  New-Yorker 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc. 


ENTIRRTA'  IN  JEW. 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  BARROW, 

Supersedes  the  plow:  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed,  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  ,,f  grain.  Send  for  n,  w  circular  with 
full  description.  IlfGGAM  Al  IU  KG  4  1)  R  HO  li  - 
ATION,  Higgituuiu.  Uonii,.  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  tsa  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  aud  3S 
South  Market  St„  Lies  ton.  Mus-. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  STOCK 
JAPANESE  AND  l  lilNESE 

Fruit,  "ives,  Ornamental  Plants,  Conif¬ 
ers.  Palma.  Uly  Bulba  abd  Seeds. 

5 choice  Japau  Lily  Bullis  SI.  6  new,  rare 
Chi-ysanthemums  $2.  Free  4>y  mail. 

11.  II.  Berger  ti.  Co..  345  &  347  Washington 
St.,  San  Franelseo,  California. 

,  Catalogue  free. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NEGRO  CABIN. 

The  fugitives  waited  under  the  trees  long 
after  the  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps 
had  died  away.  They  were  not  sure  that  this 
retreat  might  not  he  designed  to  draw  them 
from  their  hiding  place.  At  last  they  crept 
cautiously  from  under  the  thicket,  aud  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trail  back  to  the  log.  Sol  led  the 
way  with  his  loug  knife  drawn  and  ready. 
He  could  not  help  kicking  the  hated  dog  as 
they  passed  him.  Uncle  Nathan  brought  up 
the  rear  with  his  musket  on  his  arm.  At  the 
log  Sol  left  the  others  to  follow  the  prison 
squad  alone.  lie  seemed  to  have  the  instinct 
ot  a  hound,  for  be  struck  directly  into  the 
trail.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned  with  the 
joyful  news  that  Bill  and  the  soldiers  had 
surely  gone  hack. 

“Come"  he  said  pointing  over  the  log  “les 
go  git  supper.  ” 

John  was  weak  and  tired.  Ilis  leg  troubled 
him  exceedingly.  Even  Uncle  Nathan  began 
to  show  signs  of  fatigue.  They  gladly  fol¬ 
lowed  Sol  as  he  pushed  off  in  the  directiou 
that  the  old  negro  had  taken.  A  short  walk 
brought  them  to  a  brook  into  which  Sol  delib¬ 
erately  walked.  The  others  followed  him, 
and  together  they  waded  against  the  current. 

“  Fro*  udder  dorg  off  de  track."  said  Sol 
shortly.  The  others  said  nothing.  They  had 
resigned  the  leadership  to  the  negro. 

At  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  place  where  they  entered  the  brook,  the 
water  suddenly  spread  out.  forming  a  wide, 
shallow  pond,  Through  this  they'  waded, 
splashing  through  the  shining  water,  coming 
out  at  last  under  a  thick  grove.  Following 
Sol  still,  they  passed  on  through  the  trees, 
over  a  meadow,  up  a  sand  hill,  through  a 
small  corn-lield,  and  halted  at  last  before  a 
little  log  cabin  with  a  mud  and  stick  chimney 
built  at  one  end. 

Sol  stepped  forward  and  gave  three  sharp 
raps  at  the  door.  In  a  moment  the  door  part¬ 
ly  opened  and  a  white  head  thrust  itself  out. 

“  Is  dat  youse,  Solemonf'  The  voice  was 
one  that  the  fugitives  remembered. 

“  Yes,  l*s  here,"  said  Sol.  “  Opcude  do’.” 

But  the  slight  opening  did  not  grow  any 
wider.  The  old  man  wished  to  settle  all  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  that  l\dorg”  before  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  visitors  with  the  freedom  of  his 
cabin. 

4  ‘Has  youse  killed  dat  dorg?”  he  asked  with 
a  tremor  in  his  voice.  “  Ef  he  come  .snutlin’ 
roun’  yer'  hits  sho’  def  fo"  de  hull  gang.” 

44 1  reckon  he’s  dead  sho*  hiuff.  ’Pears  like 
he  neber  vote  again,"  answered  Sol  as  he 
pushed  against  the  door. 

44  Is  yo’  po'/ul  sho'?”  urged  the  old  man. 

Uncle  Nathan  came  to  the  rescue. 

44  He’s  jest  as  dead's  a  door  nail.  I’ll  war¬ 
rant  ye  he  won’t  do  no  more  runnin1,”  he  said 
in  his  most  assuring  tone. 

•‘Bat’s  all  right!  Bat’s  all  right!”  apolo¬ 
gized  the  old  man  as  he  hastily  opened  the 
door  and  moved  aside  to  make  room  for  them 
to  enter.  44 1  is  po'ful  glad  ferter  bar  it.  I 
wouldn’t  have  dat.  dorg  snuffin'  roun’  yer  for 
nuffin  ’tall.” 

The  three  men  passed  into  the  room.  Sol 
closed  the  door  and  fastened  it  securely  with  a 
stout  stick.  The  two  white  meu  looked  about 
them  with  curious  eyes.  There  was  no  tight 
save  that  which  came  from  a  low  lire  in  the 
chimney  place.  This  light  was  nearly  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  forms  of  tw  o  negro  women  who 
knelt  before  it  stirring  the  contents  of  several 
dishes  that,  were  cooking  over  the  fire.  The 
supper  thus  bei  ug  prepared  sent  up  a  most  deli¬ 
cious  odor  of  fried  meat  aud  coffee.  The  iwo 
women  at  last  moved  away  from  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  the  unobstructed 
light  enabled  the  fugitives  to  view  the  room. 
The  place  was  bare  and  rude,  yet  the  light 
burst  bravely  out  and  did  its  best  with  (ho 
rough  picture.  It  was  a  common  negro’s 
cabin — the  home  of  slavery,— yet  it  seemed 
the  most  like  home  of  anytbiug  the  two  white 
men  had  seen  for  years.  They  felt  that  they 
were  Among  friends  who  would  die  for  them 
if  necessary,  aud  never  ask  for  a  nobler  death. 
The  great  blindness  of  friendship  aud  love 
will  cover  up  many  an  imperfection  thut 
would  seem  bare  enough  iu  the  house  of  a 
stranger. 

The  room  was  small  and  low.  There  was 
no  plastering  upon  the  walls,  only  the  rough 
lggs.  The  thin  coating  of  whitewash  that  hud 
once  done  its  best  to  add  respectability  to  the 
logs  had  about  given  up  the  contest.  It  was 
discolored  aud  rubbed  aud  in  many  places 
the  original  color  of  the  logs  grinned  through 
its  feebleness.  The  fioor  was  full  of  great 


cracks  along  whose  edges  barbarous  splin¬ 
ters  watched  savagely  for  bare  footed  pedes¬ 
trians.  In  one  corner  a  board  bad  brok¬ 
en  in,  aud  a  wooden  bench  guarded  the  foot- 
trap  but  poorly.  The  small  windows  wore 
covered  with  wooden  shutters,  and  the  crack 
under  the  door  was  carefully  covered  with  an 
old  coat.  The  only  circulat  ion  of  air  was  that 
which  entered  at  the  cracks  in  the  lloor  and 
found  an  exit  through  the  chimney.  The 
furniture  was  simple  enough.  Three  chairs 
scattered  about  the  room,  a  small  table  and  a 
bed  made  up  the  movable  articles.  A  shelf 
for  cooking  utensils  aud  dishes  was  fastened 
to  the  wall  near  the  fire.  It  was  nearly 
empty,  for  most  of  the  dishes  had  been  placed 
on  the  table  which  stood  iu  the  middle  of  the 
room.  A  sheet  had  been  spread  on  the  table 
and  the  various  tin  dishes  aud  cups  placed 
Upon  it  in  preparation  for  the  meal.  The 
light  daueed  out  from  the  fire  over  the  shin¬ 
ing  dishes,  and  darted  up  on  the  dull  walls. 
Like  a  brave  friend  it  made  rhe  best  parts  of 
the  whitewash  seem  lighter,  and  kept  entirely 
away  from  the  bare  places.  It.  danced  ahead 
of  the  old  negro’s  hare  feet  aud  showed  him 
the  long  splinters  iu  the  floor. 

Uncle  Nathan  placed  bis  musket  behind  the 
door  and  gazed  about  him  with  a  satisfaction 
that  was  not  in  the  least  dampened  by  the 
odor  arising  from  the  cooking.  The  women, 
Sol’s  mother  aud  sister,  ducked  their  heads  to 
the  new  comers  and  then  went  back  to  their 
cooking,  again  shutting  out  the  greater  part 
of  the  light.  The  lx'sfc  reception  they  could 
possibly  give  lay  in  the  dishes  they  watched 
so  carefully. 

The  old  negro  hastened  to  do  the  honors. 
He  and  Sol  brought  chairs  for  Uncle  Nathan 
and  John  and  the  tired  men  sat  down  at  last 
with  a  great  feeling  of  security.  Sol  brought 
water  aud  bathed  John’s  wounded  leg  aud 
placed  the  bandage  securely.  The  old  man 
hovered  about,  muttering  and  whispering  his 
pleasure  at  being  able  to  do  something  for 
Massa  Linkum’s  men  This  was  the  great 
event  of  his  life  and  he  meunt  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  At  last  the  women  brought  their 
paus  to  the  table  ami  poured  the  supper  into 
the  tin  dishes.  Uncle  Nathan  and  John 
watched  with  hungry  eyes.  There  was  but 
little  ehauee  for  conversation  for  they  all  knew 
that  a  single  loud  word  might  betray  them. 
The  women  with  a  motion  of  the  hand  indi¬ 
cated  The  fact  that  supper  was  served  and 
Sol  and  his  father  pushed  the  chairs  up  to  the 
table  aud  then  stood  respectfully  behind  their 
guests.  Uncle  Nathan  motioned  Sol  to  bring 
a  third  chair  to  the  table  and  take  a  seat  with 
them,  but  the  young  man  shook  his  head.  He 
knew,  or  rather  felt  his  place. 

Aud  Uncle  Nathan,  with  a  sweet  memory 
of  home  in  his  heart,  bowed  his  head  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  over  the  table  iu  thankfulness.  The 
firelight  flashed  out  over  them.  Over  the 
grizzled  soldier  who  had  fought  so  savagely, 
over  the  young  hero  who  had  felt  the  letter 
over  his  heart  throb  un  answer  to  the  prayer, 
over  the  worn  old  slave,  Childish  aud  feeble, 
over  the  lion-like  black  soldier  and  the  women, 
all  thankful  though  they  kuew  not  what  the 
future  might  be. 

No  one  can  tell  how  the  two  soldiers  enjoyed 
that  supper.  The  fried  chicken, the  baked  pota¬ 
toes,  the  coffee,  the  corn-bread  and  the  fried 
pork  seemed  most  delicious  after  the  long  ses¬ 
sion  of  prison  food.  The  old  negro  brought  a 
pine  knot  from  the  fire  and  held  it  over  them 
for  a  light.  He  muttered  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  as  the  meal  proceeded.  The  coffee 
was  such  a  great  luxury  thut  he  felt  called 
upon  to  expatiate  upon  its  merits. 

“Dat  fir's  sho1  ’null'  eoffy,  dat  is,”  he  said, 
as  he  held  the  torch  for  Uncle  Nathan  to  fill 
the  tin  cup.  “  Soleman  bruug  dat  eoffy  from 
way  up  yunder.  We’s  been  bilin’  corn  an'  all 
dat,  but  dis  yer  sho”nuff  eoffy  is  worf  a  heap 
ob  corn.  Hit’s  po’ful  strong,  au’  one  pinch 
will  build  up  dis  yer  play  eoffy  mightily.” 

After  the  supper  a  short  council  of  war  was 
held.  The  four  men  talked  in  whispers  while 
the  women  listened  iu  the  corner,  it  was  at 
lastdecided  to  trust  to  Hoi’s  guidance  and  make 
an  effort  to  reach  Sherman’s  army.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  start  before  daybreak  and,  by  a 
forced  march,  reach  a  place  where  they  might 
rest  in  safety.  They  were  to  trust  everything 
to  Sol.  This  plan  decided  upon,  the  two 
white  meu  lay  down  upon  the  bed  to  secure  a 
short  rest.  Sol  aud  his  father,  with  the  slee[>- 
lessuess  of  the  negro,  watched  through  the 
night,  with  the  musket  aud  the  revolver  close 
at  hand.  How  easily  they  could  have  secured 
their  guests  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
prison  guards.  Many  a  white  man  would 
have  done  it,  but  these  poor  negroes,  fearful 
and  ignorant,  still  felt  that  these  meu  had 
come  to  free  them,  uud  they  would  gladly 
have  died  in  defending  their  guests. 

It  was  still  dusk  when  Hoi  touched  the 
sleepers. 

“  Time  fo’  startin’  boss,”  he  whispered  as 
the  tired  men  opened  their  eyes. 

Breakfast  was  waiting  them,  aud  the  three 


men — J3ol  joined  them  this  time — made  a 
hasty  meal.  The  old  man  and  his  family 
probably  went  on  short  rations  for  some  time 
to  pay  for  this  eollatiou,  hut  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  fast  iu  a  good  cause.  With  a  whis¬ 
pered  44  good-bye”  the  soldiers  prepared  to  go. 
They  were  glad  to  shake  bauds  with  all  the 
members  of  the  family.  The  old  man  laid  his 
thin  hand  on  Hoi’s  broad  shoulder. 

“Holemon,”  he  said.  “You  wants  ter  be  a 
good  boy  an’  fite  de  ties'  yo’  knows  fo’  ole 
Massa  Linkum.  Done  yo’  neber  do  nuffin 
agin  him.  Hit  don't  make  no  odds  about  us 
down  yer.  We’s  mighty  nigh  fit  out  enybow, 
I  reckon.  Bey  kin  kill  de  ole  man  but  dey 
can’t  neber  break  down  dis  yer  ole  flag. 
’Pears  like  1  want  to  see  dat  ole  flag  ouct  mo’. 
Bone  yo’  either  make  me  an’  yo’  ole  mammy 
ashamed  oh  youse,  Holemon.  You  is  a  good 
boy,  au’  l  specks  you  kin  do  a  heap  of  good  ef 
you  try.” 

The  old  slave  patted  his  boy  proudly  aud 
the  old  mammy  kissed  her  son.  The  two 
white  men  watched  this  farewell.  What 
white  man  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry  bred 
into  him  for  ages  could  have  spoken  nobler 
words  than  those  which  came  to  the  lips  of 
this  worn  old  slave?  What,  mother,  proud  of 
her  honored  name,  could  have  blessed  her  boy 
as  did  this  wrinkled,  old,  black  woman  ?  There 
is  a  proud  feeling  that  cheers  the  heart  when 
we  send  our  loved  ones  out  to  fight  for  a  cause 
that  may  send  them  back  laden  with  honor 
and  glory.  How  about  this  old  slave  who  sent 
her  boy  to  6ght  for  a  cause  that  bestowed  no 
honor,  uo  glory,  upon  such  as  her  sou? 

Uncle  Nathan  uotieed  the  old  slaves’s  shak¬ 
ing  hand.  He  whispered  hurriedly  to  John. 

"Jest  gimme  that  flag,  will  ye?” 

John  handed  him  the  rude  emblem,  and 
Uncle  Nathan  thrust  it  into  the  old  slave’s 
hand. 

“Thet’s  feryou,  ole  man.  Thet  goes  to  the 
man  that  shows  the  best  grit,  an’  I’ll  be 
darned  if  that  mau  ain’t  you,  if  ye  be  a 
nigger.” 

The  negro  clutched  at  the  flag  quickly. 

“Tanky,  boss,”  he  said.  “I  alius  keep  dat. 
I  tink  a  heap  o’  dat.” 

The  three  meu  passed  out  iuto  the  morning. 
They  crept  through  the  corn,  over  the  meadow 
and  into  the  forest.  The  day  was  spent  at  a 
negro’s  cabin,  and  at  night  the/  pressed  on 
again.  Slowly,  uuder  the  guidance  of  Hoi, 
they  threaded  their  way  through  the  country. 
Slowly  they  pushed  on  to  the  North,  till  oue 
day,  around  a  betid  iu  the  road,  they  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  Union  flag  waving  over  a  mass 
of  blue  uniforms.  They  were  saved. 

Sherman  needed  men,  and  so  the}'  shoul¬ 
dered  muskets  again  and  went  marching  in 
triumph  on  to  the  sea.  Uncle  Nathan  wrote 
home,  but  John  could  uot  send  Archie’s  letter; 
he  felt  that  he  must  carry  that  to  Nellie  him¬ 
self.  (To  be  continued,) 
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Care  for  the  Children 

Children  feol  the  debility  of  llio  changing  Bea* 
Bon s.  even  more  than  adults,  and  they  become 
cross,  peevish  and  uncontrollable.  The  blood 
(should  he  cleansed  and  the  system  invigorated 
by  the  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Hire  it  a  trial. 

"  Last  spring  tny  two  children  worn  vaccinated. 
Soon  after,  they  broke  all  out  with  running  sores, 
so  dreadful  I  thought  1  should  lose  them.  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  cured  them  completely;  and  they 
have  been  ll  ’nlthy  ever  since.  I  do  feel  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  saved  my  children  to  me.” 
Mas.  0.  L.  Thompson,  Wost  Warren,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Bold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $r>.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


ESTABLISHED  JAN.  1st,  I860. 

^PATENT  WATER  PROOFED 


FAYSMANtLLA 


cheap  u/kTCD  Donne  App|,wtbjoUriie« 
BTituNG  WA  I  Ln  rnUUrj  rutent  method 

vltta  x  tho  labor  of  »uy  other  way.  I'tiMVit  any  other  roof. 

No  rust  or  rattle.  Xu  Keanomteul  and  II11BABLK 
81T11KTITTJTH  for  PLAHTKK  on  walls.  Ornamental 
CARPETS  uutl  lit  UN  "f  «»  mu  initlcrlul,  i-hcupcr  aim* 
better  itiuti  OH  Clothi.  (ny'CsUlogue  *m!  Kiiu»pU>»  Free. 

W.  H.TAY& CO. CAMDEN,  N.J. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MINNEAPOLIS.  OMAHA. 


GUNS 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

"  $15  B  reech  loader-  “  $9.00 

AllUu.t.  Oun«*u»r»tit  -  ’lower  then 
elkvwliere.  Bwi.i  ttnuig  lot  llloetrattvl 

ehtaiorue.  P0W1L  CLEMENT, 

180  Main  Nt..  Cincinnati. Ohio. 


ON  30  DAY'S  TRIAL. 

ItlJPTI  RE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  case 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo¬ 
ney.  also  to  cure  any  accept 
ed  case  <>ur  Medicated  Soft 
Pad  and  Rupture  Solution 
cures  burl  eases  of  direct  aud  scrotal  her¬ 
nia  without  knife  or  needle.  Hydrone'e, 

Varicocele,  and  Hparrnftlnrhen  ituro.cK»fullv 

Ircutvd.  either  al  office  Ot  by  eorTi-STiOnd 
once.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
Instruction,  call  on  or  address 

SANITARIUM,  77H  Kurd  Market  Street, 

1  iitiiuiiupoliN,  1  iidiitnit . 


NOW  READY. 


THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER: 

MOUNT  TACOMA.  IllllMrated.  Dr.  C.  I).  Hendrickson. 

NOVEMBER.  Poem.  Helen  Chose, 

OLIVIA  DEL  A  PL  A  INK,  XIII.,  XIV.  Illustrated  Edgar 
Fawcett. 

Tl IK  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE  BOXER.  Poem,  lllus 
Iniled.  Jlcnry  Abbey. 

PAUL  It  AVNE  AND  HIS  POETRY.  Illustrated.  Mau 
rice  Tharpson. 

THE  GRAND  Alt, MY  OV  THE  REPUBLIC,  den.  Lucius 
Fairchild.  With  Ilfs  portrait.. 

THE  I  II  RtSTENING  OK  AMERICA.  Abbey  Sage  Hit  h 
ardson . 

AtmiMv  FLOWERS.  Sarah  F.  Goodrich  and  Edith 
M.  Thomas. 

LITERATURE  Julian  llau-tliome. 

THE  UNKNOWN  IN  RELIGION.  S.  B.  Iiossiter. 

HOUSEHOLD  ART.  Illustrated.  Jennie  June. 

A  LESSON  IN  HUMANITY.  With  six  Illustrations  by 
K  Belle  ic. 

Hound  Volume,  with  Index.  75  ctg. 

The  six  numbers.  May  to  October,  1*S7,  trimmed  or  un 

trimmed,  may  he  exchanged  for  u  bound  volume,  as 

follows:  Cloth,  plain  top,  75  cents;  cloth,  gilt  top,  81.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  MACA/fNK  CO.. 

749  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —Capable  meu  to  approach  farmers,  live 
stock  men.  horticulturists,  etc.,  with  Tut:  American 
Home  and  Faum  I'yrutriauv.  This  volume  ol'  1100 
pngesand  SlKfl  Illustrations  is  at)  ollltoR  indispensable 
to  ail  Intel  ested  in  rural  affairs,  i.mtfll  free;  freight 
paid-  and  positively  to  S10  i  a  week  to  suitable  then 
who  follow  Instruct  Ions.  Particulars  free.  H'ftt/  ■  rk 
for  bar rln  bread  and  butter  ‘  Addr.  ssll.  W.  M.  HAN¬ 
LEY.  sup’t,  225  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Improved  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  1,1st.  Address 

ALLEN  GAH  TIIOKP,  JR., 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


SCROLL  SAWS. 

Fancy  Woods,  Designs.  Saw 
Blades,  aud  all  matei  lal  for  Scroll 
Sawing.  Fleetwood.  Dexter.  Kl- 
vnl, Challenge  aud  other  machines, 
Manufacturer  or  hist class  Tool 
Chests,  Mend  for  circular, 

J.  H  PH  ATT  &  CO., 

53  Eii Iron  Si.,  New  Y’ork. 


$250 

WkvV  111  mice.  (Hi 


MONTH. 

AGENTS  WANTfU 

i  lur  Agent's  out  tit 

a  beautuitl  SATIN-LINKO  CASKET  OP 
MLVfil  '.WARE,  sent  free.  Write  .or  it. 
WALLINGFORD  slLI  Fit  CO*.  Wultlnjffbrd.  Conn. 


PENSIONS 


For  Mexican  war  and  Union  Veter¬ 
ans.  Messrs  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit  aud  Chicago. 


941 


HIDDEN  NAMECARDS,; 


trtritfc,  Braking  •*» 

ctrta.  album  nu«,  «)id  th#  Ut|*t  |m1  lltiwl  mui|4*  luik  of  nv«r»tyl« 
cards  mmI.  AM  fvf  A  2-cvut  Slauip.  tjtaalil  Colli  WuiLhSuIiwii  1 O. 


PEARSON’S 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 


SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profit*.  and  t-eeure  Reliable  anil  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  sldo  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  l’KAKSON,  ilud  ho iif  N.  Y. 


DROWNS 
0  FENCE  BUILDER. 


Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROWN 

RISING  HUN,  1ND. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  .  SI. 000,000 

Surplus  . 100.000 

ltdorv  e  Liability . 1 .000.000 

offers  li«  0  Percent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  $500. 
SI  ,000  and  $5,000.  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
ted,  Guardian*.  and  Individual  Invcstora. 
Secured  by  That  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
lime*  the  amount  Of  the  hum,  and  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Tni*t  Company  nf  New  York.  Trustee. 
Secured  also  hy  the  entire  wild  up  capital  of  <1,000,000. 

It  also  offers  GIA  It  ANTE  ED  SIX  P  K  It  CENT. 
Uimi  nuirtgagiB  on  Kansas  <  ltj  buxines*  property  and 
Improved  farms  In  KANSAS  and  MfssRd'Rl. 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
.1  arvis>( IwuUliu  M or t gage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  CRy,  VUB  Mroatl  wav. 

Providence,  U  I.,  27  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pn.,  Ill  South  4th  St. 

London,  England,  95  Gresham  .St. 


AT  FREQUENT  DATES  EACH  MONTH 

I  from  CHICAGO, 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&  Q.R.R. 


Califdrn1? 


PEORIA  OR 
1ST  LOUIS, 


qJlJNS 

M  WITH 
CHOICE  OF 

routes;  via 

DENVER, 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
OMAHA,  STJOSEPH,  ATCHISON 
OR  KANSAS  CITY. 

For  dates,  rates,  tickets  or  further  Information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  address 

PaulMo  rton  ,  Gon.  Pass.  ATM.  AgL.Ckicago,  III. 


<!o  South  fcEMff  KSSf  buy  a  Home. 

furs.  K.  C.  LlNDSEY  ArCO  I  Norfolk,  Va, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS. 


Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost,  the  most  im- 
practicuble  dap-trap  dreamar  in  the  George 
party,  1ms  been  the  Labor  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Newark.  N.  .T.,  where  he  is  pastor  of  a  large 
Congregational  diorch,  but  he  got  ouly  1,861 
votes  out  of  25.5!)4  east. 

Padre  Ldiz,  a  Portuguese  priest,  and  a 
peasant  were  bitten  by  a  mad  wolf  in  July; 
the  priest  hastened  to  Paris  and  placed  him¬ 
self  under  Pasteur,  while  the  peasant  remained 
at  home.  Lutz  has  just  died  from  hydropho¬ 
bia  and  the  peasant  is  enjoying  good  health. 

Signob  Skkptehi,  Prefect  of  Messina,  lately 
fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera,  after  devoting 
himself  most  heroically  to  the  Care  of  the  sick 
and  relief  of  (he  bereaved.  His  last  words 
were:  “I  am  dying  contented,  tor  1  have  done 
my  duty.”  The  King  will  care  for  his 
family. 

The  wife  of  Prof.  Graham  Bell,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  telephone,  is  stone-deaf,  but  her 
husband,  who  IS  nothing  if  not  ingenious,  has 
invented  a  system  or  lip-telegraphy  by  which 
he  keeps  her  posted  on  all  the  conversation  at 
dinner  parties  and  other  social  gatherings 
where  they  may  happen  to  be. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Walker,  for  many  years  statis¬ 
tician  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Bradstreet’s. 
Mr.  Walker  is  perhaps  the  best-informed  man 
in  the  country  on  the  statistics  of  grain,  flour, 
provisions,  live  stock  and  kindred  lines.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  the  “visible1”  grain  supply 
statement.. 

AUDUBON  was  buried  in  Trinity  Cemetery, 
on  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York.  A  new  street  is 
to  be  cut  through  there,  and  the  ua  turn  list’s 
remains  are  to  be  removed  to  Trinity  Chiiroh- 
yard,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory  will  be 
erected  by  the  Academy  of  Science  at  the 
head  of  the  new  street,  which  is  to  be  called 
Audubon  Street. 

Mrs.  Ck.vik  (Diunh  Maria  Mulock),  the 
English  novelist  and  poet,  is  dead  at  the  age 
of  60  years.  She  published  her  first  novel, 
“The  Ogilvies,”  38  years  ago.  Among  her 
best-known  books  are  '  John  Halifax.  Gentle¬ 
man”  and  “A  Woman’s  Thoughts  About  Wo¬ 
men.”  She  was  a  voluminous  writer  for  chil¬ 
dren  also,  and  her  “Adventures  of  a  Brownie” 
and  other  juvenile  story  books  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  little  folks.  In  1804  she  obtained  a 
literary  pension  frooi  the  Government  of 
£:;<)fj  a  year,  and  in  1SE5  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  George  Lillie  Craik. 


tffv  llrjf  jUomtg. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  COUSINS. 


Dear  Uncle  Mark.  I  am  a  girl  13  years 
old;  1  would  like  to  join  the  Y.  H.  C.  and  be 
a  Cousin.  Our  school  was  out  in  April.  We 
had  a  good  teacher;  her  name  was  Carleua 
Lasson.  1  only  went  to  school  52  days.  We 
had  seven  months  of  school.  1  didn’t  go  very 
much,  because  1  helped  husk  corn.  W  u  have 
in  (it)  acres  of  corn  this  year.  I  plowed  half 
of  it.  1  made  fires  tor  our  teacher  and  got 
84. 25.  We  had  in  10  acres  of  oats.  We  got 
35)5  bushels.  Crops  are  very  pour  here  this 
year  on  account  of  chinch  bugs  and  dry 
weather.  1  husked  corn  for  a  neighbor  and 
made  about  81 

Your  Niece,  sadie  Hudson. 

Pottawatomie  Co.,  Kansas. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  My  little  oues,  aged 
six  and  seven,  are  so  much  interested  iu  your 
department  that  they  can  scarcely  wait  for 
the  Rural  to  come,  aud  are  always  begging 
me  to  write  and  ask  if  they  tnay  join  the 
Y.  H.  C.  They  wish  me  to  tell  you  they  live 
on  a  farm  and  have  colts  and  calves  for  pets. 
The  boy  says;  “Tell  him  we  have  such  a  nice 
Shepherd  dog  named  Vim,  who  drives  the 
stock  nicely,”  aud  the  girl  says:  “Tell  him  the 
dry  weather  has  killed  nearly  nil  our  flowers.” 
They  are  good  children  to  work;  the  boy 
brings  in  all  the  wood  and  does  lots  of  odd 
jobs.  The  girl  washes  dishes,  gathers  eggs, 
feeds  chickens  aud  helps  me  iu  a  uumber  of 
ways,  and  their  names  are 

NEON ETTA  AND  RALPH  RHOADS. 

Donnellson,  111. 

[Uncle  Mark  is  glad  to  hear  from  you.  He 
likes  such  children;  they  are  useful  aud  will 
make  good  citizens.] 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y.  11.  C.  1  am  13  years  of  age,  aud  like 
to  read  the  letters  from  the  Cousins  very' 
much.  1  live  oo  a  farm  of  400  acres.  1  have 
six  brothers  and  seven  sisters.  We  have  50 
chickens,  12  turkeys,  three  liogs,  three  cows 
aud  four  calves.  I  go  to  school  and  study 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammer,  arith¬ 
metic  and  geography.  1  live  3)4  miles  from 


town.  We  did  not  have  a  good  garden  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather.  We  have  quite 
a  variety  of  house  plants  and  they  are  doing 
well.  My  father  is  lid  years  of  age.  We  are 
going  to  have  six  months  of  school  this  win¬ 
ter  and  Mr.  Slack  is  the  teacher. 

Your  Niece,  rosa  chitty. 

Alta  Vista,  Kan. 

Dear  Uncle  Mark:  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Y  H.  C.  I  am  13  years  old  and  like  to 
read  the  letters  from  the  Cousins  very  much. 

I  live  on  a  farm  of  500  acres.  I  have  three 
sisters  and  three  brothers.  We  have  four 
ducks  and  150  chickens.  We  have  about  75 
pigs.  I  go  to  school  aud  study  reading,  spi  ll¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  I  don’t  like  grammar  very  well. 
Our  Garden  Treasures  didu't  come  up  it  was 
so  dry.  The  nearest  post  ofliee  from  our 
plare  is  2*4  miles.  The  nearest  town  4*4 
miles.  My  father  used  to  live  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York.  Your  Niece, 

Morris  Co.,  Kan.  nettle  biglin. 

DEAR  UNCLE  MARK:  I  AM  A  LITTLE 
GIRL  SIX  YEARS  OLD.  I  AM  GOING  TO 
SCHOOL  NEXT  MONDAY.  I  CAN  READ 
THE  LETTERS  IN  THE  COUSINS’  COL- 
UMS.  1  CAN  Du  SOME  WORK  I 
TRAMPED  TWO  LOADS  OF  HAY  ON 
THE  WAGON  FOR  PA  THIS  YEAR.  I 
HAVE  A  LITTLE  SISTER;  WE  CALL 
HER  MARY  CARLILE.  I  HAVE  TWO 
PET  LAMBS.  TWO  CALVES  AND  TWO 
CATS.  I  HAD  SOME  FLOWERS  FROM 
THE  GARDEN  TREASURES.  I  WILL 
WRITE  AGAIN.  YOUR  NIECE, 

GEORGIA  FISHER. 

NEW  CONCORD,  OHIO. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

Mr.  Morbid  felt  pretty  blue  last  night  at 
the  store.  He  is  getting  pretty  old,  but  like 
all  men,  he  hates  to  give  up  the  farm  to  young¬ 
er  hands.  His  son  Henry  has  just  been  mar¬ 
ried.  He  is  un  ambitious  young  fellow.  He 
thinks  his  father  ought,  to  give  up  the  farm 
aud  let  him  run  it  his  own  way.  He  tells  the 
old  gentleman  if  he  can’t  have  the  say  on  the 
farm  he’ll  go  out  West  and  eet  a  farm  of  his 
own.  One  might  think  Henry  would  have 
patience  to  wait  a  few  y cal’s,  but  young  mar¬ 
ried  men  are  pretty  ambitious.  Young  folks 
nowadays  know  a  litt  le  too  much,  any  way. 
Mr.  Morbid  don’t  want  his  son  to  leave  him, 
and  yet  he  can’t  bear  the  thought  of  giving 
up  all  part  in  the  farm  management  If  bis 
wife  had  lived  it  might  have  been  different, 
but  she  died  tive  years  ago.  Henry's  wife 
means  well,  but  she  can’t  take  the  place  of  the 
dead  woman,  by  any  means.  So  Mr.  Morbid 
didn’t  have  much  to  say.  Such  trouble  as 
his  can’t  lie  helped  by  talking.  One  has  to 
grind  it  into  shape  all  alone.  Uncle  Jacob 
shook  his  head  sadly  after  Mr.  Morbid  went 
home. 

“Dot  makes  me  think  off  a  biece  of  boetry 
dot  1  reads  ouct.  It  went  somedink  like  dis: 

"A  son  vos  n  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wive. 

But  a  dang  liters  a  daughter,  shust  all  her  life.” 

Iu  all  my  oxberience  und  observation,  I 
hnfe  found  dot  shust  as  true  ns  can  pe.  Dere 
is  noting  dot  shows  der  difference  petween  der 
vay  a  man  und  a  womans  looks  at  soinetings 
dan  dot.  A  womans  things  more  of  her  huspand 
dan  he  does  off  her  and  yet  she  things  shust  as 
much  of  der  old  folks  as  effer.  A  man  does 
not  mean  to  run  away  nut  der  feelings  he  has 
about  der  olt  folks,  bur,  he  simply  is  not.  gap- 
able  off  putting  his  lofe  in  more  dan  one  blace 
at  a  dime.  Of  womens  vas  shust  like  men  in 
dis  respect  families  would  soon  be  broken  all 
up,  und  lader  and  moder  would  not  be  such 
bleasaut  words  as  dc>  now  are.  Dot  man  dot 
haf  peon  blessed  mit  one  or  dree  gook  daugh¬ 
ters  may  veil  be  thankful  Dere  is  no  "Ofer 
Der  Hill  Mit  Der  Poor-house"  for  biin.  nnd  yet 
he  Vlll  suffer  enough  veil  he  sees  deni  daugh¬ 
ters  go  away  for  life,  to  make  up  for  all  der 
neglect  he  gafe  his  own  barents.  Women  js 
quite  sch nut  11  und  weak  somedimes,  but  der 
strongest  men  could  ueffer  holt  der  world  in 
blace  half  so  veil  as  der  wonimens  do.  Dere 
vas  a  great  many  men  dot  ha'  e  the  some  obiu- 
iou  dot  l  haf  mit  dot  subject,  but  dey  do  not 
like  to  speak  out  peeause  dey  was  at’rait  dent 
womens  would  get  so  bulled  up  mit  bride  dot 
dey  would  get  too  big  for  der  house.  Dot  is 
vere  dose  men  make  a  great  tnisdnkc.  Der 
more  a  man  blouses  h is  wife  mit  pleasant  words 
und  gomplenients  der  more  Pleasure  he  will 
haf  in  dis  world.  small  pica. 


lUi.ocdluufou.s! 


OI  K  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  tlie  Latent  Improved,  Cheapest 
ami  Kent  well  Force  Pump 
Cylliuler  ami  Fucking  box  below  frost,  will  not' 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  pump.  State  ileplh 

of  well.  FIELD  EDUCE  PI  HP  CO.. 

Lockport.  N.  Y. 


German  Carp  for  sale  with  which  to  make 
profitable  jour  ponds,  lakes,  streams  ami 
sloughs.  For  circulars  address,  11 1 1. MESA 
FISHERY,  Prospect  Park,  Du  Page  Co.,  111. 


IENTIFIC  MINDING  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

- FOR  GRINDING - 

Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

flip  niiini  BIT  CTT  each  set  of  Grind  lug  Plates  to  grind 

nt  hUAnAN  I  LL  5,000  to  8,000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

Uir  Oil  ADAIITCC  more  work  aud  better  work  with 
fit  UUAnAH  I  LL  equul  power  than  can  be  done  on 
any  other  mill. 

U#r  Oil  ADA  IITCr  the  strongest  and  best  mill  made, 
YY  t  uUAn  AH  I  LL  and  the  cheapest,  when  yon  con¬ 
sider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parte. 

W'and  Testimonial  Circulart* ©a  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO. SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

INTurserymen  and.  Dealers. 

The  iine«t  stock  of  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwart  Pear, 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  to  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  BRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WATERPROOF  HAY  COVERS,  ETC. 

Also  covers  for  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT*.  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  on  Farm,  etc.  Cheap,  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  SHEETI  NO  by  the  piece  from  lWc. 
per  square  foot,  all  widths.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH, 
a  subsdiuu:  for  glass  sash  on  Hot.  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  for  8,  6,  and  9  ctg  per  yard,  aud  Is  inches  wide  Send 
for  circulars,  .samples,  etc.,  free.  Mention  this  paper 

C.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  {LIMITED),  5fi  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue  THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  CO., 

Bra m nu,  Dow  dfc  Co..  Boston  Ag’ts  tor  New  England.  7  aud  9  CHAT Street,  New  York 


'[MADE  OF  SILVER  STEEL 


UARCFNEH  IN  OIL  II 


8  Long Cntton  Darners . 

2  Short  Cotton  barn  -  rs.. .... 

2  Extra  Fine  Oottmi  Darner;,. 


Sols. 

Dels. 

2c(s. 


U  A  T'T’U’YnriCYI  t  The  above  Needle  Cnse  contains  145  mixed  large  eyed 

iA  A  A  rjiv  A  HJli  4  a.-cnica  which  1  ebul  lu  id. res  at  pCrcs  mentioned  b.d,.w  ; 

Enaper«,2s  needles  In  each,  atflcents.40ets.  I  2  Wool  Darners.. .  2,-1*.  I  lMotto  Needle . 1c, 

2. Steel  Binlkius  .  Sets.  3  Yarn  Darners .  Sets.  . 

SBnttnhNredle* .  Set*.  I  Total  Store  Price .  . GOets. 

2  Carpet  Needle  ^  .  2ctb.  j  You  sell  them  for  ....  93ctS. 

1  Worsted  Needle .  ..  Be.  I  ....  ,  , 

he  Bite  of  the  needle  case  when  open  :  when  rinsed  It  has  on  ontslde 
covers  a  liaiuleoino  lit  hogrn  plTulirl  11  ro»n  Earn  stile  widrh  hnvo  bee,,  rut'  ■  will,  cot  roe  „  j  c  "slderablo 
expense.  It  t,  an  el"  car*  t  |m*-c  •  Oil  It  hoe  rat'  r  lr  wn-k  la  tc.io  y  colors,  a  nil  o  amt  »*t  fai  1 to  lake  tho  1  -  "d  nv'T  01  her  needle 
packages.  Its  appeal  mice  Is  very  nttraet-lve  aiidaconts-ntioheve  had  one  lot  say  It  Is  the  best  sell  rtg  article 
they  have  ever  handled,  and  tire  sending  In  thelronters  for  more.  Send  for  sample  dawn  and  see  hew  quick 
tho,  aril  IV  o  gnaraitt-e  this  package  tn  be  su  perlnr  i  n  every  wav  to  any  tiowoih*  red  t-y  am  house  In  the  Uni  ted  States. 
IMUCKSr  lord  ixeii  packs.-.'s,  hy  nmUSl  .75- Per  too  pnokagM,  by  express.  SI  2. 50  Sumplo  by  rns'i,  25  cents. 

World  MTjj  Co..  122  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  SEND  A  COMPLETE  SAMPLE  PACKAGE 
’FOR  EXAMINATION  fob.  ONI,Y  tcm  cfmts  if  you 
ORDER  BEFORE  JANUARY  1st, 


SPECIAL.— i 


^tork  and  poultry. 


to  SSfk  u  tiny.  Samples  worth  81.50.  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Snlrtr  Hein  Holder  Co.,  Hollv.  Jtu».. 


TH0B0UOHBBED  fiJfiir’A'WJlSE 

from  the  beet  strains.  Rrod  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  Far  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  1)U.  B.  BURR,  POC ASSET,  MASS. 


JERSEY  RED,  POU.MI-CHIXA, 
4  hr  sir  r  VI  b  tic,  llrrlshirf  A  York¬ 
shire  Stouthriown,  CoUwqKJ 

Ami  Oxford  Down  Shrepand  iambi 
Scotch  CollpTShvphrrti  Dart  and 
Fancy  PooMrj.  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLKK  BUttrO  A  CO.rkJU.Pm 


Oxford  Down  Sheep  BSS“,S  S*,1?,*?. 

breeds,  and  heaviest  fleeces  of  close  middle  wool.  An¬ 
other  lmp"riation  of  yearling  rants  front  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitor?  this  year  at  the 
“Royal, ’’  will  arrive  Sept.  1.  “Royal  I  Iverpool"— “HI 
coster,''  lbs.  :u  yts:  "Bonin  Camps  field,"  SW  lbs.; 
"Hoval  Norwich,”  .7X1  lbs  ;  "Baron  Hanley. ’’  845  lbs.  as 
year)  In  go.  all  "Royal"  winners,  and  winners  also  at 
Chicago.  Madison,  WIs.,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis  and 
Maryland  state  Fairs  Also  imp.  "Grandee.”  "Briton,” 
•'Crow  n  Piiuce,"  “Sir  John  ’  and  ‘Donutus."  all  fr"tu 
Treadwell,  have  been  used  In  mv  Hock  For  prices  ad 
dress  F.  C.  tiuLbsBoROUOH.  Easton,  Talbot  Co. ,  Md. 


FOH  8AL.U. 

25  choice  MERINO  FIVES.  $5  each;  25  onoioo  ME¬ 
RINO  EWES,  at  SI. 50  each  lfi>  choice  MERINO 
EWES,  the  lot.  cash.  81  each;  '0  LAMBS,  fine.  82.50 
each.  P.  HIM  LEW,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

SEVEN  COLLIE  l’UPS  for  Sale  Black  and  Tan.  out 
of  Paulin*  of  WyekulT  i.A  K.R.  2>l(j),  and  by  Dr.  Down¬ 
ing's  Champion  Gordon.  The  Pups  are  by  imported 
HrocktE,  lisa)  A.  l>.  BAKER. 

Box  05.  CAMDEN,  ONEIDA  CO,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Impiwd  (Vstersr 

Warranted  cholera  proof.  I 
!.\r|>rv*j  prepaid.  Wins  I'll 
prttos  In  the  states  and  Fur  l 
civil  Countries.  2  weighed! 

2 hog  lb*.  Semi  iordescrip-| 
lion  and  price  of  these  farm 
oil*  hogs,  also  fowls.  Til tl 

L.  ft.  SILVER  VO.,  dto'daod,  O.  | 

If  these  hog*  are  really  cholera  proof,  as  guar¬ 
anteed,  have  we  not  the  solution  to  the  problem, 
“How  to  banish  hog  cholera?"  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  aud  investigate.  Mention  this  paper- 


PUKFliC'T  Il  YLt  lli.K 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  maoblfies  of  the  world  for  Artltlctnl 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kimlsof  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grin 
die,  M.l>.,  writes:  “Out  of  21  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  ‘<1  per  cent." 
This  boats  all  records  of  hetts  or  machines.  Don't  buy 
an  Incubator  until  vou  see  our  elreula 
AUTOillATK  FLKl’TRIC  CO..  LIMITED. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y 


is miprovtHi  pnWU  TIC 

udn  in  use.  GU»T  I  1C. 


vewton’t 
(housauds 
Pushes  them  back  when  standing 
draws  them  forward  when  lytuc 
down,  atul  keeps  tnem  olean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free,  it  you  mention  this  pa¬ 
per.  E.  0.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  IU. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWISS  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSONS  ,v  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


«<$CHICAG0$>* 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  IB83. 

Facilities  for  teaching  aud  clinical  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  for  1SS7- 
bSS  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  and 
further  information  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSEPH  Ul  OHES.  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 
*537  and  *530  Stale  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

I  T-S  or  ONR  CENT  rott  2  INCH  ME.-H  NO.  19  WIRK 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

!Hat(‘her«  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular  Brorkner  A  Evans, 
2S  VKSKY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NBW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW.  NBW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  Alt  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
urith  a  rleut  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14 1  Inca  to  tho  Inch) . . . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wUhtn  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Une,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  . . ...35  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,''  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorxer  Is: 


Single  copy,  por  year . 82.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 83.04  (12s.  Sd.) 

France...  .  .  8.04(1614 fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.0S(29t4  fr.) 


Agents  will  ho  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntsred  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  IT.  Y. 
as  seoond  olass  mail  matter. 


THE 

GreatAmeron 


COMPANV 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  PENNY'S 

NNOR.TH  or 

TAFFY 


The  boy  that  to  Uls  mother  says,  • 

As  he  the  pantry  passes, 

And  sights  the  tempting  sirup  cup, 

"Oh!  give  me  some  molasses!” 

Advanced  to  riper  years  still  cries, 

When  wean-ed  from  his  classes. 

And  lounging  at  some  watering  place, 

“Oh!  give  me  summer  lasses!”— New  Age. 

Sally:  “Why  don’t  you  get  married?”  Mr. 
W.  (fishing):  “I  am  so  ugly  no  one  will  have 
me.”  Sally:  “Wouldn't  some  one  as  ugly  as 
you  are  have  you?” — Life. 

“Here’s  Webster  on  a  bridge,”  said  Mrs. 
partington,  as  she  handed  to  Ike  a  new  una¬ 
bridged  dictionary.  “Study  it  contentively, 
and  yon  will  gain  a  great  deal  of  inflamation.” 
—Texas  Siftings. 

Nervous  lady  passenger  in  the  train  after 
passing  a  temporary  bridge:  “Thank  good¬ 
ness,  we  are  now  ou  terra  ftnna.”  Facetious 
gentleman:  “Yes,  ma’am.  Less  terror  and 
more  firmer.” — The  Judge-. 

Another  Wayjof  Looking  at  it.— Cook: 
“Sure,  mum,  Zulu’s  just  afther  bitiu’  th’  lig 
off  av  the  butcher  bye  I”  Mistress:  “Deal, 
dear!  How  dreadfully  annoying.  Ido  hope 
he  was  a  clean  boy,  Mary!” — Life. 

Owing  to  the  persistent  call  for  “white 
meat,  please,”  at  the  summer  resorts,  a  down 
East  farmer  is  practicing  on  his  chickens  in 
hopes  of  inventing  a  breed  of  fowls  that  are 
double-breasted  in  the  back. — Salem  Stan¬ 
dard. 

A  lawyer  engaged  in  a  case  before  Judge 
Peters,  tormented  a  witness  so  much  with 
questions  that  the  poor  fellow  at  last  cried 
out  for  water.  “There,”  said  the  Judge,  “I 
thought  you  would  pump  him  dry.” — Salem 
Standard. 

Gentleman,  by  request  of  lady:  “Conduc¬ 
tor,  put  this  lady  off  at  the  next  corner.” 
Polite  new  conductor:  “’Xcuse  me,  sir: 
seems  as  how  she’s  behavin’  of  herself;  don’t 
seem  no  occasion  for  proceedin’  to  ’xtremes.” 
— New  Age. 

Not  long  since  a  little  boy  was  baptized  in 
one  of  our  city  churches  and  returned  home 
with  apparently  little  thought  of  the  occur¬ 
ence.  Soon  after  his  grandmother  and  aunt 
with  whom  he  lived  asked  him  if  lie  would 
like  to  go  to  churc  h :  he  replied  “Yes,  if  I  don’t 
have  to  have  my  head  bathed.” 

“Hotel  keeper:  “I  want  to  put  up  some 
sort  of  a  notice  to  keep  guests  out  of  the  back 
hall.  Someof  them  have  got  into  the  kitchen, 
and  the  chief  cook  is  very  jealous  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  secrets.”  Friend:  “Bend  out  and 
get  a  ‘No  Admittance’  sign”  Hotel  keep¬ 
er:  “That  sounds  too  harsh.  I  want  some¬ 
thing  which  won’t  look  so  much  like  a  regular 
order— some  motto  or  other."  Friend;  “Oh, 
put  over  the  kitchen  door,  ‘Ignorance  is 
Bliss.”’ — Texas  Siftings. 

H.  W.  Ripley,  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  has 
passed  40  summers  in  the  White  Mountains, 
tells  a  story  about  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mr. 
Beecher  once  drove  a  passenger  wagon  from 
the  Twin  to  the  Crawford,  just  for  fun.  In 
turning  around,  his  teem  became  tangled  up 
and  his  wagon  bid  fail  to  tip,  when  a  Portland 
and  Ogdens  burg  conductor,  looking  out  of  a 
chamber  window  of  the  hotel, shouted, “Let  go 

your  leaders,  you - old  fool!”  “TLats  good 

advice,  young  man,”  was  Mr.  Beecher’s  calm 
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Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the 


year,  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington, 


a  breast:  second,  the  size  of  the  kernels,  and, 
third,  the  size  of  the  head.  It  will  appear 
that  if  the  size  of  the  head  and  number  of 
breasts  or  spikelets  were  the  same,  the  greater 
amount  of  gTain  will  depend  upon  the  size  and 
number  of  kernels  to  a  spikelet.  Thus  the 
number  of  grains  to  a  spikelet  of  Clawson  will 
average  2}.;  and  the  breasts  will  average  seven 
on  a  side,  or  14  on  both  sides,  givmg  35  kernels 
to  the  head.  Any  variety  haviug  the  same 
sized  head  and  the  same  number  of  spikelets, 


that  bears  three  kernels  to  a  spikelet,  would 
increase  the  yield  in  the  ratio  of  42  to  35,  the 
kernels  being  of  the  same  size.  If  four  to  a 
breast,  the  ratio  of  increase  would  be  as  56  to 
35,  and  so  on. 

The  illustration  Fig.  442,  which  is  an  accur¬ 
ate  outline  sketch  of  a  medium-sized  head  of  one 
of  the  Rural’s  cross-breeds,  will  show  what  is 
meant.  Many  of  the  spikelets  instead  of  being 
single  are  double  or  compound,  i.  e  ,  two  sets 
of  spikelets  grow  in  the  place  of  one.  Fig  443 


©xpevimcnt  rounds  of  the  Huntl 

orker. 

THE  RURAL’S  CROSS-BRED  WHEATS. 

JVo  advantage  from  changing  spring  to  xvin- 
ter  -wheat ;  why  Armstrong  was  made  the 
mother  plant ;  rules 
for  selecting  pro-  \ 

geny;  kernels  to  an  .  \ 

ear;  guarding  a-  \  \ 

gainst  exagger  a-  \  \  \ 

tion;  persistent  la-  \  \  \ 

hor  likely  to  secure  \  \  \  \ 

success;  crossing  \  A  \ 

pelargoniumsiseeti-  \  \  \\  \ 

ling  potatoes ;  a  \  \  \  \  \ 

reasonable  hope.  \  \  \\  i 


cross-brecl  wheat:  Fig.  441  the  side  view.  We 
have  here  12breaststo  a  side,  or  24  altogether. 
The  breasts  are  single,  but  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  grains  is  4^.  This  gives  for  the  aver¬ 
age  head  m3  grains.  Supposing  that  in  field 
culture  this  average  would  hold  good,  the 

yield  of  this  variety 
a  s  compared  with 
that  of  Clawson, 

.  r  would  be  over  three 

/  7  times  as  great. 

\  We  havenointen- 

\yj  tion  fof  trying  to 

z  -  prove  that  in  a  field 

J  .  trial  these  figures 

A.  /  /  would  he  supported. 

V  /  The  future  of  the 

\  /  Rural’s  wheats  will 

j  (  '  /  telltheirovrntale.lt 

■jl  A  j  j  is  merely  our  desire 

j  I  V  f  to  show  what  we 

j  A  /  j  have  tried  to  do  and 

I  J  J  what  would  be  the 

J  V  '  I  l 1  /  results  if  in  farm 

I  Ip  /  I  practice  our  figuring 

I  /  I  J  V  1 1 1  were  supported.  We 

}  ;  J  j  I  have  always  disliked 

[yin  to  tax  our  readers’ 

M  l 1  //  I  confidence  by  state- 

'  /  j  j  1 1  j  I  ments  of  remarkable 

j  j  j  I  yields,  such  as  those 

7  Hill  °t  potatoes,  when,  in 

I  If  :  our  rich  garden  soil, 

7 1  Jl  j  at  the  rate  of  1,500 

(fill i /  I  bushels  and  over  has 

\l  Jit  I  •  been  produced  per 

Mi  acre.  We  have  been 

fjljn  ,f  especially  mortified 

full  Yj  when  those  yields 

If/  \  /  /  have  been  satirically 

fjl  1  j  commented  upon  by 

'/  /l  ‘  J  our  respected  contem- 

nif  /  poraries  as  having 

fj  '  /  been  actually  raised 

-/#  /  on  an  acre  of  land. 

//)  /  The  temptation  to 

I I  f  exaggerate  the  re- 

J  suit  of  one’s  work, 

’  if  which  with  heart  and 

/ ;  soul  has  been  canned 

j  on  for  years. is  great. 

^  One  likes  to  take  the 

j  suuny-side  view  and 

actually  to  anticipate 
that  the  tests  of  or¬ 
dinary  cultivation 
over  the  country  will 
confirm  the  results  of 
/  the  rich  garden  plot. 

He  unintentionally 
^  looks  over  the  proba¬ 
bilities  while  fascin¬ 
ated  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  pet 
seedlings. 

But  the  Rural  has 
been  engaged  in  this 
field  of  labor  for  12 
years.  In  the  face 
o  f  disappointment 
after  disappointment 
it  has  labored  on.  Is 
it  beyond  the  proba- 
bilities  that  we 
should  have  met  with 
a  small  measure  of 
success  in  t  w  o  o  r 
three  o  f  the  many 
kinds  of  original 
work  thus  persistent¬ 
ly  carried  on?  By 


The  earliast  efforts 
of  the  Rural  >e\v- 
Yorker  to  improve 
wheats  were  in  part 
directed  to  an  at- 
tempt  to  change 
spring  into  winter 
varieties.  The  at¬ 
tempt  proved  to  as 
that  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  in  this 
direction.  The  hard¬ 
iest  kinds  (like  Lost 
N  a  t  i  o  nj  partially 
stood  two  or  three 
winters  to  be  killed 
entirely  the  next. 

At  the  same  time, 
small  quautities  o  f 
every  kind  of  winter 
wheat  which  could 
be  procured  iu  this 
country  and  Eng¬ 
land,  were  raised  on 
small  plats  aud  the 
outcome  given  to  our 
readers  of  the  poriod. 
During  some  seasons 
as  many  as  TOO  kinds 
were  growing  side  by 
side.  It  was  decided 
that  a  variety  sent  to 
us  as  Armstrong,  was 
as  hardy  and  prolific 
as  any,  and  this,  be¬ 
ing  beardless  aud 
more  easily  worked 
upon  than  bearded 
kinds,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  selected  as  the 
mother  plant  in  the 
cross-breeding  which 
followed.  For  several 
years  we  worked  dil¬ 
igently  during  the 
blooming  season  in 
crossing,  but  the 
cross-bred  progeny 
(numerous  as  it  was) 
always  disappointed 
us,  beiug  either  infer¬ 
ior  to  or  no  better 
than  the  parents. 

The  tedious  work 
was  persisted  i  n, 
however,  and  later 
on  brought  success. 

In  selecting  the  seed 
from  these  crosses 
two  or  three  consid¬ 
erations  have  guided 
us  more  than  others. 
These  were,  first,  the 
number  of  kernels  to 
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whom  has  the  crossing  of  wheats  been  followed 
for  a  longer  time  or  more  persistently ?  Who, 
besides  the  Rural,  has  effected  crosses  be¬ 
tween  wheat  and  rye  and  continued  the 
crossing  for  five  years  1  Twelve  years  ago 
hundreds  of  pelargoniums  were  purchased— 
the  finest  then  known— and  two  years  were 
given  to  systematic  crossing  between  these 
kinds.  No  less  than  3,000  seeds  were  in  this 
way  produced  and  no  less  than  1,500  seedlings 
were  raised,  which  bloomed  but  to  sbow  that 
there  was  not  one  amoug  them  that  showed 


Fig.  442.  Fig.  443. 


any  valuable  advance  beyond  those  in  the 
market.  For  years  we  have  raised  potatoes 
from  seeds  to  reject  year  after  year  hundreds 
that  were  inferior  to  old  binds  Our  rose  hy¬ 
brids  and  h  v  brids  between  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry  may  or  may  not  be  worth  some¬ 
thing.  .Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have 
in  all  these  years  hit  upon  one  real  success? 
Well,  even  that  is  still  to  be  shown  If,  how¬ 
ever.  we  may  be  trusted  to  squelch  the  fond¬ 
ness  of  a  parent  for  his  offspring,  or,  what  is 
something  akin,  the  regard  of  the  originator 
for  his  seedliug  productions,  we  do  cherish  a 
little  hope  that  several  varieties  of  our  wheats, 
when  raised  beside  the  popular  kinds  of  the 
day,  will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison. 

fiitrtil  (Topics. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

The  institutes  benefit,  not  a  few,  but  all  in 
each  neighborhood ;  started  in  Michigan, 
in  1875;  the  Michigan  plan;  talks  bg  Pro¬ 
fessors:  dividing  expenses:  results  of  the 
Michigan  institutes ;  Ohio  in  the  field; 
Buckeye  institutes  not  connected  with  the 
agricultural  college;  Wisconsin  in  the 
work ;  most  enthusiastic  of  alt;  objections; 
New  York  starts;  the  ideal  scheme;  in¬ 
creasing  in  Mississippi;  lively  times  in 
Wisconsin;  the  movement  in  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Texas,  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Nebraska ,  Georgia ,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nevada,  Colorado ,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampsh  ire. 

The  farmers’  institutes,  which,  during  the 
past  few  years  have  become  so  popular  in 
several  of  the  Western  States  and  in  New 
York,  form,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
promising  agricultural  movements  of  modern 
times.  We  believe  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  should  follow  the  examples  of  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  The  winter  is  the 
farmer’s  season  for  study  and  recreation. 
Now  is  the  time  to  agi  ate  the  question  and  to 
impress  uj.ou  the  minds  ol  would-be  legisla¬ 
tors  tnat  farmers  will  appreciate  aid  from  the 
State  in  starting  and  maintaining  these  meet¬ 
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ings.  With  this  idea  in  mind  the  following 
articles  have  been  prepared,  iu  the  hope  that 
an  account  of  the  history  and  advantages  of 
the  meetings  in  a  few  favored  States,  may 
induce  farmers  in  other  States  to  push  the 
cause  along. 

FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  farmers’  institutes 
area  fixfd  institution— they  have  come  to  stay. 
Indeed  their  value  is  so  pateut  t  hat  they  must, 
be  appreciated,  and  no  State  that  once  in¬ 
augurates  this  plan  of  farmers’  meetings  will 
think  of  abandoning  it  The  Grange  is  doing 
a  grand  work ;  but  it  fails  to  reach  nil  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  does  the  institute.  To  farmers’  clubs 
and  horticultural  societies  there  is  the  same 
objection.  They  are  admirable,  both  in  their 
educational  and  social  influences,  but  they, 
like  the  Grauge.  are  usually  exclusive.  The 
farmers’  institutes,  on  the  other  baud,  invite 
all,  and  often,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
throngs  that  attend  them,  invite  them  not  iu 
vain. 

Michigan  was  the  first  State  to  start  this 
wheel  rolling,  The  scheme  originated  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Long  the  Fa¬ 
culty  had  discussed  plans  for  reaching  more 
directly  the  farmers  themselves  and  for  com¬ 
ing  more  intimately  into  association  with 
them.  Doctors  Kedxie  and  Beal  especially 
had  urged  just  such  meetings  as  have  since 
been  realized  in  the  farmers’  institutes.  At 
last,  in  the  summer  of  1875.  Dr.  Kedzie,  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  day  for  mere  talk  had  passed, 
made  out  a  scheme,  planning  even  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  and  presented  it  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture — the  Board  that  controls  the  col¬ 
lege — with  so  much  force  and  cogency  that 
it  was  at  once  adopted  ami  put,  into  operation 
iu  the  winter  of  1875-0.  That  plan  is  the  one 
which  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  and 
wrought  such  valuable  results  in  Michigan  for 
the  past.  12  years. 

The  scheme  is  briefly  this;  Six  institutes  are 
held  each  winter  in  different  portions  of  the 
State,  in  places  selected  by  the  Board  and 
Faculty,  upon  invitation  from  these  places. 
The  rule  in  selecting,  is  to  use  all  sections  of 
the  State  alike,  and  to  observe  in  each  deeis 
ion  the  localities  visited  in  previous  winters. 
One  half  of  the  addresses  are  furnished  by 
members  of  the  college  Faculty;  the  other 
half  by  persons  at  the  place  where  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  held.  All  the  Professors  take  part  in 
the  meetings.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture 
discusses  such  topics  as  ensilage  and  the  silo, 
breeds  of  cattle,  care  and  feediug  of  stock. 
The  Professor  of  Horticulture,  speaks  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  fruit  trees,  care  of  orchards  and  fann¬ 
ers’  gardens.  The  Professor  of  Entomology 
speaks  of  insects  and  bees.  The  Veterinarian 
speaks  of  the  horse’s  foot,  etc.  The  Professor 
of  Chemistry  tells  of  clover  as  a  fertilizer; 
nitrogen,  etc.  The  Professor  of  Botauv  speaks 
of  trees  and  tree  planting,  graces,  etc.  And 
so  ou,  while  the  President  and  Secretary  dis¬ 
cuss  the  college.  The  meeting  lasts  two  days, 
and  the  aim  is  to  have  not  more  than  three  or 
four  papers  each  session,  so  that  the  discuss¬ 
ions  may  be  full  and  thorough.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  secure  the  universal  interest 
thau  to  get  all  to  take  part  in  these  discus-ions. 
Often  the  liest  outcome  from  a  paper  is  the 
discussion  its  presentation  elicits. 

In  our  institutes  all  local  expeuses  are 
borne  by  the  place  where  the  institute  is  held. 
The  expenses  of  the  faculty  are  borne  by  the 
State.  Often  the  locality  makes  au  exhibit  of 
grains,  fruits,  etc.,  which  adds  to  the  interest, 
and  in  every  case  appropriate  music  makes 
the  occasioif  more  enjoyable.  In  our  insti¬ 
tutes  the  presiding  officer  is  selected  by  the 
people  of  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  held. 
This  usuully  works  well,  though  very  rarely 
it  gives  us  a  stick  of  a  president,  which  throws 
cold  water  ou  the  whole  meeting. 

These  institutes  have  been  very  fruitful  of 
good.  They  have  aided  to  fill  up  the  college 
to  its  utmost  capacity;  they  have  brought  the 
college  and  people  into  closer  relation,  and 
helped  to  win  t  he  sympathies  of  the  people,  so 
that  now  the  college  has  the  warm  support 
aud  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  Michigan; 
and,  last,  they  have  been  schools  for  both  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  farmers,  showiug  the  first  what  the 
second  needed  and  desired,  aud  giving  to  the 
farmers  some  of  the  science  taught  at  the  col¬ 
lege. 

Some  years  after  Michigan  inaugurated 
these  institutes  Ohio  started  a  similar  move¬ 
ment  uuder  the  management  of  W.I.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Of  course,  they  would 
succeed.  Iu  Ohio  they  have  many  institutes 
each  w  inter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  a  fund  to  secure  speakers, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  farmers  of  the 
State.  As  there  is  no  organic  connection 
between  these  Ohio  institutes  and  their  “ag¬ 
ricultural  college,”  the  Ohio  State  University, 
of  course  the  college  aud  the  people  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  the  valuable  resul.s  which  are  gleaned 
by  each  in  Michigan,  though  the  services  of 
some  of  the  Professors  of  the  University  are 


secured.  It  is  not  their  institution,  and  they 
can  uot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  feel  that 
pride,  iuterest  and  responsibility  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  our  Faculty  here  feels  m  our  insti¬ 
tutes.  I  have  attended  mil  addressed  several 
of  these  Ohio  institutes,  aud  I  should  say  that 
their  dauger  is  a  possible  failure  to  make 
every  institute  a  success — a  danger  which  is 
hardly  possible  iu  Michigan,  Moreover  there 
is  a  great  loss  m  not  having  their  institutes  a 
part  of  their  agricultural  college,  ps  a  vital 
connection  of  this  kind  would  greatly  aid  the 
farmers,  and  popularize  the  University. 

Wisconsin  commenced  her  institutes  two 
years  ago.  She  has  scores  of  institutes  each 
winter.  She  is  to  have  82  in  IHS7-8S,  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  State.  There  is  an  ample 
fund  so  that  the  most  aide  aud  interesting 
speakers  are  secured.  Not  only  is  the  best 
home  talent  employed,  but  speakers  are  se¬ 
cured  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
whole  is  put  into  the  charge  of  a  very  wide¬ 
awake,  capable  and  astute  superintendent, 
who  never  permits  side  Issues  or  any 
disturbing  element  to  enter  the  insti¬ 
tutes.  Father  he  or  some  of  his  assist¬ 
ants  always  preside,  and  so  the  insti¬ 
tutes  are  at  fever  heat  from  the  first  to  the 
la.-t.  As  the  superintendent  selects  speakers 
and  makes  the  programmes,  of  course,  the 
addresses  are  all  terse  aud  interesting,  aud 
the  institutes  are  deservedly  popular.  I  at¬ 
tended  several  of  the  Wisconsin  institutes 
Inst,  winter,  and  1  consider  them  most  admira¬ 
ble. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  1  do  not  believe  any 
appropriation  made  by  the  State  secured 
greater  returns  thau  the  institute  fund.  My 
criticism  would  be  that  the  people  of  the 
places  where  the  institutes  are  held  would  of- 
teu  receive  more  good  did  they  have  more  of 
a  part  in  the  institute,  even  though  there  is  a 
risk  of  having  less  brilliant  papers.  There  is 
also  the  great  loss  which  the  agricultural  de- 
p&rtmeutof  the  University  meets  iu  uot  being 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  institutes. 
The  same  criticism  I  have  made  on  the  Ohio 
plan.  True,  the  fund  is  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  vet  the  relation 
betweeffthe  University  and  the  institutes  is  so 
distant  that  uoither  materially  aids  the  other. 

Iu  one  respect  Wisconsin  is  worthy  all 
praise.  The  arrangement  of  institutes  is  so 
carefully  and  wisely  made  that  the  very  most 
is  accomplished  with  the  very  least  expendi¬ 
ture.  Four  institutes  are  held  each  week,  so 
two  are  going  at  once.  These  are  close  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  liue  of  railroad  so  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Now  York  last  winter  had  one  institute  at  a 
time.  I  feel  sure  that  she  could  do  twice  as 
much  good  by  adopting  the  Wisconsin  scheme 
of  four  institutes  each  week  near  together, 
with  no  more  expenditure.  I  believe  by  com¬ 
bining  features  of  the  Michigan  and  5\  isoon- 
sin  plaus  the  ideal  scheme  can  be  secured. 

Ag'I  Coll.  Lansing,  Mich.  a.  j.  cook. 

INSTITUTES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  institute  work  as  planned  and  carried  on 
iu  this  State  has  been  a  great  success;  in  fact, 
it  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expecta¬ 
tions.  Our  State  Agricultural  Society,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  and  Horticultural  Society 
have  been  for  mauy  years  holding  each  a  sep¬ 
arate  convention  iu  some  part  of  the  State  an¬ 
nually.  These  meetings  have  been  great  edu¬ 
cators  and  have  developed  students  and  think¬ 
ers  in  nearly  all  the  avenues  of  our  agricultur¬ 
al  iudustries.  Such  men  as  Hiram  Smith, 
W.  D.  Hoard.  H.  C.  Adams,  C.  R.  Beach,  J. 
A.  Smith.  I  heo.  Lewis,  Geo.  A.  Austin,  J.  M. 
True,  J.  M.  Smith,  and  I  might  mention 
many  others,  have  come  up  through  these  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  and  it  wa-  while  listening  to 
Hon,  Hiram  Smith  in  a  short,  practical  talk 
on  dairying,  that  the  thought  catno  to  Hon.  C. 
E.  Estabrook,  who  was  a  member  of  our  leg¬ 
islature,  to  introduce  a  hill  providing  for  ag¬ 
ricultural  institutes.  The  act  appropriated 
$.5,00(1  annually,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  Regents  of  the  State  University.  I  was 
requested  to  take  the  superintendency  and 
commenced  the  work  with  only  two  objects  in 
view:  First,  to  advertise  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  securea  crowd  of  farmers  and  their  wives. 
Second,  to  present  some  farm  subject  by  a 
farmer  who  was  successful  and  who  could  in¬ 
struct  aud  i merest  an  audience,  a  .dali  papers 
and  addresses  not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  to  be 
be  followed  by  questions  and  a  general  discus¬ 
sion.  lam  issuing 31, OtM)  bulletins  to  adver¬ 
tise  our  82  institutes  to  be  held  the  coming 
winter.  The  bulletin  will  make  a  pamphlet 
of  210  pages,  contain  a  prospectus  of  the  work, 
places,  dates,  speakers,  their  subjects;  aud  we 
will  give  a  stenographic  report  of  one  insti¬ 
tute.  w.  H.  MORRISON. 

Madison,  Wis. 

R.  N-Y.— No  political  campaign  was  ever 
planned  more  carefully  than  the  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute  campaign  in  Wisconsin,  'lhe  meet¬ 
ings  for  this  year  will  begin  Novetnper  1. 
Already  the  portions  of  the  state  to  be  visited 


have  been  flooded  with  posters  and  circulars. 
Superintendent  Morrison  gives  his  whole 
time  to  the  work.  No  less  than  107  speakers 
are  under  engagement.  About  every  man  who 
has  auv  reputation  as  an  agricultural  writer 
or  speaker  will  address  one  or  more  of  the.se 
meetings.  All  topics  brought  before  the 
meeting  are  sure  to  be  discussed  by  authori¬ 
ties.  Instructions  ns  to  the  best  methods  of 
advertising  the  meetings  are  sent  to  the  local 
committees  some  months  in  advance  Of  the 
date.  Some  enterprising  man  is  selected  to 
organize.  A  meeting  of  citizens  is  called  and  the 
townspeople  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is 
for  their  interest  to  start  the  meeting  off  well. 
The  ladies  and  young  people  are  invited  to 
furnish  music.  The  local  papers  publish  no¬ 
tices.  Hundreds  of  posters  are  printed  and 
distributed.  Every  farmer’s  wagon  that  comes 
into  town  goes  out  with  half  a-dozen  posters. 
The  business  men  of  the  town  are  asked  to 
advertise  on  this  poster  and  thus  help  defray 
the  expenses.  Then  everybody  begins  to  talk 
“institute”  until  everybody  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  knows  when  the  meeting  is  to  be 
held.  Tlie  result  is  a  rousing  audience  aud  a 
very  useful  meeting.  These  institutes  are 
well  called  “traveling  agricultural  schools.” 
They  have  been  wonderfully  useful  to  Y\  iscou- 
sin  farmers.  In  Iowa  au  “  association  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  industrial  instruction”  has  just 
been  formed.  Its  object  is  to  elevate,  improve 
and  instruct  farmers  by  means  of  institutes, 
lectures,  publications  etc.  Any  citizen  of  the 
State  iu  any  way  connected  with  its  indus¬ 
tries  can  be  a  member  of  the  association. 
The  Board  of  Managers  are  to  represent  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  Agricultural  College,  the 
Improved  Stock  Breeders’  Association,  the 
Farmers?  State  Alliance,  the  State  University 
and  other  kindred  State  associations.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  at  least  12  institutes  each 
year  ou  the  Wisconsin  plan 

INSTITUTES  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Several  farmers”  clubs  bail  been  organized 
in  the  State  before  1880,  but  the  first  farmers’ 
institute  was  gotten  up  voluntarily  by  two 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  1881 .  Several  meeting  were 
held  iu  different  places  aud  attend  d  by  two 
or  more  men  from  the  college  until  1888. 
when  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  college 
made  provisions  for  holding  six  regular  in¬ 
stitutes  during  each  year,  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  iu  the  State.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  number  of  meetings  has  increased  to  ten. 
The  institute  work  has  been  conducted  by  the 
President  and  Professors  of  Agriculture, Horti¬ 
culture,  Chemistry  and  Botany,  from  two 
men  to  the  eutire  five  attending  ea  ch  meeting 
aud  making  addresses  and  answering  questions 
propounded  by  the  audiences.  The  meetings 
are  popular,  are  always  well  attended,  und 
a  good  deal  of  interest  is  manifested.  Appli¬ 
cations  to  the  Faculty  to  hold  institutes  are 
increasing  and  many  caunot  be  accepted  on 
account  of  lack  of  time.  F.  a.  gullet. 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 

INSTITUTES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
arranging  to  have  farmers’  institutes  held, 
during  the  next  few  mouths,  in  most,  if  not 
all.  of  the  Congressional  districts  of  the  State, 
also  county  farmers’  institutes  in  as  mauy  of 
the  counties  of  tin*  State  as  practicable.  These 
institutes  are  to  be  uuder  the  special  care  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  of  whom  tln  re  is  one  for 
each  Congressional  district.  Each  of  these  is 
also  expected  to  appoint  for  each  county  iu 
bts  district  a  chairman  of  a  committee  on  in 
statutes  in  that  eouuty.  The  Faculty  of  the 
University  has  always  given  aid  to  the  insti¬ 
tutes.  Lust  season  at  least  50  addresses  were 
delivered  by  members  of  the  Faculty  at.  insti¬ 
tutes  iu  this  State.  One  of  the  institutes  last 
year  was  held  at  the  University.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  University  hold  an  annual  in¬ 
stitute.  U.  K.  MORROW. 

MEETINGS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

There  are  uo  meetings  uuder  the  name  of 
“farmers’  institutes”  arranged  for  Now  Jer 
sey.  There  are  a  number  of  meetings  held  by 
the  Stale  and  Couuty  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  by  the 
Cranberry  Growers’ Association  and  by  the 
State  and  branch  Granges.  The  Professor  of 
Agriculture  from  the  agricultural  college  at¬ 
tends  a  number  of  these  meetings,  but  not  all. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  geo.  h.  t'OOK. 

THE  MOVEMENT  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

The  Rural  has  endeavored  to  learn  what 
interest  is  being  taken  in  other  States  with 
regaixi  to  this  movement,  and  to  what  extent 
the  Professors  at  the  various  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  are  helping,  A  few  Institutes  have  been 
held  iu  Tennessee,  but  no  dates  have  as  yet 
been  made  for  this  season.  1  he  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  College  will  not  be 
organized  until  the  arrival  of  Irof.  i  lumb. 

In  Vermont  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
hold  15  meetings  during  the  wiuter  at  which 
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members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Univers¬ 
ity  will  speak.  Prof.  Cooke  also  proposes  to 
deliver  a  course  of  farmers’  lectures  at  the  Un¬ 
iversity,  beginning  Jan.  7 
In  Minnesota,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  bold  some  40  institutes  during  the 
coming  winter.  The  plan  of  campaign  is 
much  like  that  employed  iu  Wisconsin.  Last 
March  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  appro¬ 
priated  £7,000  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
these  institutes.  Mr.  O.  C.  Gregg  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent.  Previous  to  that 
date  the  work  was  performed  by  Professor 
Porter  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  farmers'  meetings  iu  North  Carolina 
are  in  charge  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Several  will  be  held  this  season. 

I  he  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  showing  up  the  advantages  of  the 
State  as  a  desirable  location  for  Northern  im¬ 
migrants. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  arranges  Cor  several  meetings.  The 
Agricultural  College  has  not  had  meetings 
under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  though  sev¬ 
eral  members  attend  such  meetings  when  they 
are  held. 

The  Missouri  Board  of  Agriculture  has  held 
meetings  for  the  past  five  years.  About  20 
meetings  will  be  held  this  year.  The  reports 
show  that  meuihors  of  the  Faculty  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  always  atteud. 

Iu  Texas,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  at  the 
Agricultural  College  do  not  seem  to  believe  in 
farmers’  institutes.  They  aim  to  encourage 
farmers  and  horticulturists  to  organize  for 
themselves  nnd  hold  meetings,  but  they  do  not 
care  to  be  thought  as  trying  to  do  more  than 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  movement. 

In  Florida  there  is  nothing  but  a  meeting  of 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  of  the  State.  The 
Agricultural  College  was  established  three 
years  ago,  nut  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
Professor  of  Agriculture  is  teaching  in  the 
literary  department. 

Iu  Arkausas  the  meetings  of  the  Wheel  and 
the  Grange  take  the  place  of  the  institutes. 
There  is  a  movement  in  favor  of  regular  in¬ 
stitutes,  however 
There  is  no  regular  provision  for  holding 
farmers’  institutes  in  Nebraska.  A  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  failed  iu  the  last  Legislature; 
but  that  or  a  similar  bill  will  undoubtedly  be 
passed  at  the  next  session,  which  is  uot  till 
Jau.  18KW.  Iu  the  mean  time  from  three  to  six 
institutes  are  held  each  winter  through  local 
efforts,  and  are  attended  by  officers  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  College  of  the  University.  No  dates 
have  as  yet  been  arranged  for  1887-8,  The 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  State  Horti- 
culturalSocicty  will  bold  their  annual  meetings 
at  Lincoln.the third  week  in  January, 1888.  The 
State  Dairymen's  Association  will  have  its 
annual  meeting  at  Omaha  the  second  Tuesday 
iu  December,  1&S7. 

Iu  Georgia  there  is  nothing  exactly  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  institutes.  The  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  holds  somi-aunual  meetings 
at  which  papers  are  read  and  discussions  held. 

The  West  Virginia  College  has  no  charge  of 
any  of  the  farmers’  meetings,  several  of  which 
are  held  during  the  winter. 

in  Nevada  no  meetings  are  held.  In  Colorado 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  charge  of 
the  work  and  meetings  arc  held  on  the  Michi¬ 
gan  plan.  In  Maine  something  of  the  same 
plan  is  pursued.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
State  Board  has  arranged  for  about  50  meet- 
iugs. 


FARMERS’  CLUBS. 

Fanners'  clubs  as  aids  to  institutes;  impedi¬ 
ments;  the  Westtoivn  Farmers'  Club;  its 
constitution  and  by-laws;  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding;  “ creaming  the  papers";  lectures 
and  other  entertainments;  strawberry  fes¬ 
tivals;  “ Harvest  Home";  a  good  example  to 
follow. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  making  the  far¬ 
mers’  institutes  u  success  will  be  tbe  forma¬ 
tion  of  live  farmers’  clubs.  These  will  serve 
to  educate  the  people  up  to  the  institute,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  smaller  organization 
will  be  very  useful  iu  calling  out  a  good  audi¬ 
ence.  Ouo  of  the  most  successful  clubs  of 
this  kind  that  we  know  of  is  the  Wosttowu 
Farm  and  Garden  Club  of  Wosttowu,  N.  Y. 
It  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  farmers’ 
club  that  ought  to  be  organized  iu  every 
township  in  the  country.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  will  prove  interesting, 

THE  WESTTOWN  (N.  Y.)  FARMERS’  CLUB. 

Of  all  societies  that  composed  exclusively  of 
farmers  is  the  most  difficult  to  maintain,  and 
yet  there  is  no  apparent  difficulty  iu  the  way 
of  holding  together.  Clubs  that  are  formed 
in  cities  or  towns  are  composed  of  members 
who  mostly  live  nearby.  The  members  have 
but  a  little  way  to  go  to  the  hall  or  lodge 
rooms.  Not  so  with  the  farmer,  for  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  his  club  extends  over  a  number  of 
miles  of  territory  and  at  the  regular  uight  or 


time  for  gathering,  the  weather  may  be  un¬ 
pleasant  or  the  roads,  which  iu  the  country 
are  at  best  never  any  too  good,  may  be  mud 
dy,  or  badly  drifted  with  snow  banks,  or  per¬ 
haps  tbe  meeting  occurs  at  a  time  when,  the 
farmer  is  at  some  heavy  job, and  after  supper, 
being  pretty  tired,  be  concludes  he  will  let  the 
rest  go  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  while  he 
retires  early  to  bed.  A  good  part  of  tbe 
members  reason  the  same  way  and  the  result 
is  a  light  attendance  and  not  much  interest  is 
manifested. 

About  five  years  ago,  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Fisher, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  West- 
town,  N.  \ .,  suggested  to  a  few  farmers  who 
live  near-by  tbe  advantages  of  organizing  a  far 
mere  club.  At  bis  call  a  few — perhaps  half-a- 
dozeu  met  at  bis  home  and  talked  tbe  matter 
over,  and  then  and  there  formed  the  West 
town  Farm  and  Garden  Club.  This  little  be 
ginning  was  formally  announced  iu  the  new 
columns  of  tbe  local  papers.  Many  expected 
it  would  last  a  few  months  and  die  as  many 
others  have  done  before  it,  from  general  de¬ 
bility,  But  it  is  still  alive  and  has  now  10<)  of 
the  best  farmers  who  live  within  an  area  of 
six  or  eight  miles  square  At  the  first  and 
second  meeting  tbe  following  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  prepared  and  approved 

CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I. — This  Association  shall  be 
known  as  the  “Westtown  Farm  and  Garden 
Club,”  and  its  object  shall  be  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  members  in  all  the  branches  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Article  U. — Any  person  may  become  a 
member  of  this  association  who  shall  sign 
this  constitution  and  thereby  agree  to  pay 
such  tax  as  may  be  assessed  equally  on  all  the 
members  of  the  association,  such  tax  not  to 
exceed  one  dollar  annually. 

Article  III, — Its  officers  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  who  shall  be  chosen  annually  by 
ballot  at  the  regular  meeting  in  November. 

Article  I\  . — The  following  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  appointed  semi-annually  to 
consist  of  five  members  each,  viz.:  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fruits,  a  Committee  on  Garden 
Vegetables,  a  Committee  on  Farm  Products. 

Article  V. — This  constitution  may  be 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  mem 
bers  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  notice  of 
the  amendment  having  been  given  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section  I. — Tbe  regular  meetings  of  the 
association  shall  be  held  monthly  on  the  Friday 
evening  nearest  the  full  moon,  hut  tbe  asso 
eiation  may  holdother  meetingsat  its  pleasure. 

Section  II.— The  various  committees  on 
farm  aud  garden  products  shall  investigate 
all  questions  referred  to  them,  aud  report  any 
items  of  interest  in  varieties  or  culture  for 
the  benefit  of  the  association. 

Section  III. — These  by-laws  maybe  amend 
ed  at  any  regular  meeting  of  tbe  association 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present. 

Our  machinery  is  very  simple,  and  to  the 
point,  and  our  five  years’  experience  shows 
that  no  improvement  is  needed.  It  is  a  farm 
and  garden  club;  that  is,  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  farm  are  discussed,  while  the 
kitchen  garden  holds  an  equally  prominent 
place.  The  meetings  are  held,  not  in  a  hall, 
but  at  members’  homes,  from  one  end  of  the 
territory  to  the  other.  At  a  meeting  the 
president  will  ask  where  the  next  meeting 
will  be  held,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  invi¬ 
tations  will  be  extended.  The  club  will  de¬ 
cide  by  vote  which  one  to  accept,  and  sub¬ 
jects  for  discussion  will  be  announced.  A  few 
days  before  the  meeting  a  programme  of  the 
meeting  is  printed  on  a  small  printing  press 
that  the  President  has.  or  on  a  copy  pad,  aud 
sent  to  each  member,  and  also  a  notice  is 
priuted  in  tbe  local  paper.  The  meetings  are 
at  night  and  near  the  full  moon. 

After  the  minutes  of  tbe  previous  meeting 
have  been  read  by  the  secretary,  the  presi¬ 
dent  calls  on  the  "sale  and  exchange.”  If  a 
member  has  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  grain  of 
any  kind,  fat  stock,  pigs,  poultry,  horses  or 
uuything  to  sell,  or  wants  to  buy  any  of  the 
above  he  speaks  out;  and  sometimes  a  sale  is 
made  on  the  spot,  but  the  reporters  take  the 
item  down  and  it  is  published  iu  the  weekly 
papers  with  the  proceedings,  and  the  result  is 
that  members  sell  their  surplus  without  any 
i rouble.  Then,  the  exhibits  are  examined. 
Hardly  a  meeting  is  held,  except  maybe  iu 
mid-winter,  at  which  something  is  not  brought 
to  be  exhibited.  The  various  products  of  the 
farm  and  garden  are  shown  in  their  season,  so 
that  at  times  a  long  extensiou  table  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  hold  the  fruits.  This  exhibit  enables 
the  members  to  compare  notes  aud  make  ex¬ 
changes  for  the  better  if  necessary. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  are  then  an¬ 
nounced,  all  parliamentary  rules  for  debate 
are  thrown  aside  and  simple  free-and-easy  talk 
takes  place,  just  such  as  farmers  are  used  to. 
This  throws  off  all  reserve  aud  makes  all  feel 


at  home.  Sometimes  a  subject  is  given  a 
member  to  write  up  and  read  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  which  is  a  good  feature.  Then  those 
who  take  the  different  agricultural  journals 
are  requested  to  mark  the  best  articles  and 
bring  them  aDd  read  them.  This  is  what  we 
call  "creaming  the  papers,”  skimming  the 
cream,  tak'ng  the  best  out  of  them.  This 
is  a  very  good  feature,  because  subjects  are 
suddenly  brought  up  and  quite  a  discussion 
will  frequently  insue.  The  Agricultural  De 
partment  at  Washington  has  for  the  past  two 
years,  sent  us  a  big  sackful  of  garden  seeds. 
These  are  distributed,  and  those  who  take 
them  give  a  report  at  a  meeting  ac  the  end  of 
the  season,  as  to  yield  and  quality,  and  send  it 
back  to  the  Department. 

At  the  end  of  the  exercises  the  host  usually 
sets  out  a  big  basket  of  apples,  or  pears,  or 
frequently  sweet  cider  or  lemonade:  this 
simple  refreshment  is  inexpensive  and  creates 
good  cheer. 

In  order  to  give  variety,  a  committee  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  furnish  outside  speakers.  This  is 
a  valuable  addition,  aud  calls  out  a  big  crowd. 
There  are  men  who  live  within  10  or  20  miles, 
who  are  prominent  farmers  or  fruit  raisers  and, 
withal,  good  talkers.  Some  of  these  lectures 
are  truly  a  feast,  and  valuable  information 
is  gleaned.  These  speakers  as  yet  have  cost 
us  nothing,  for  they  cousider  it  an  honor  to 
address  the  meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  they  are  made  honorary  members.  I 
should  here  mention  that  one  of  the  Rural 
staff  Las  consented  to  address  the  club  in  the 
near  future.  As  almost  all  farmers  have  a 
bed  of  strawberries,  the  club  every  year  gives 
a  strawberry  festival.  The  ladies  furnish 
the  cake,  etc.,  and  each  member  who  has  a 
crop  of  berries  is  assesed  from  five  to  ten 
quarts,  and  the  ice-cream  is  purchased.  Then 
there  is  an  exhibit  of  strawberries,  cherries, 
currants,  etc.  The  show  of  strawberries,  a 
small  plate  of  each  variety,  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see;  tbe  members  vie  with  each  other, 
as  to  tbe  finest  exhibit.  Then  a  small  sum  is 
assessed  the  members,  not  to  exceed  25  or  35 
cents,  to  pay  for  ice-cream  and  incidental  ex 
penses 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  we  have  for  three 
years,  given  a  "Harvest  Home”  festival;  this 
is  a  regular  party  of  members  only.  The 
invitations  to  this  aud  the  strawberry  festival 
are  printed  aud  sent  out  the  same  as  to  a 
private  party,  lb**  ladies  furnish  a  regular 
supper,  and  tbe  expense  per  member  is  the 
same  as  at  the  strawberry  festival.  Of  course, 
tbis  "Harvest  Home”  can  be  omitted,  but  the 
strawberry  festival  should  not  be.  It  is  the 
social  part  that  tends  so  largely  to  the  success 
of  tbe  club.  Ac  nearly  every  meeting,  the 
ladies  turn  out,  aud  occasionally  in  overflow 
ing  numbers,  so  that  sometimes  after  exercises, 
members  tarry,  aud  spend  a  social  evening. 

It  is  well  at  the  September  meeting  for  each 
member  who  raises  melons,  grapes,  plums, 
peaches  or  any  eatable  fruit,  to  bring  rather 
more  than  a  sample,  and  then  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  have  a  grand  feast.  We  have 
tried  it  a  couple  of  times,  and  such  are  meet¬ 
ings  that  all  remember. 

I  have  thus  briefly  outlined  our  method  of 
conducting  a  farmers’  club,  but  whether  this 
method  would  lead  to  success  in  other  organi¬ 
zations  or  chibs,  I  cannot  say.  But  we  have 
succeeded  far  beyond  our  most  sanguiue  ex¬ 
pectations.  How  long  we  will  continue  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  hazard  a 
guess;  but  there  arc  no  signs  of  blight  or  de¬ 
cay  iu  our  midst.  Has  our  club  during  these 
years  been  of  any  practical  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity'  Well,  if  an  outsider  could  see  our 
exhibits  of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  he  would  not  ask 
that  question.  m.  n.  c.  Gardner. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  BOSTON.— V. 


its  twenty-first  session. 

(rural  special  shorthand  report.) 
i  Continued.) 

Pests  of  the  pomologist;  increase  of  insect 
pests  promoted  by  increase  of  fruit  cul¬ 
ture;  fungoid  diseases;  the  apricot  dis¬ 
ease;  the  Jtuted-scale  insect;  Arizona  for 
fruit  culture;  the  best  emulsion;  danger 
from  foreign  insect  pests;  the  deterioration 
of  small  fruits;  (he  cause;  the  Wilson 
Strawberry  as  an  example;  its  nurvelous 
vitality ;  proper  care  and  culture  preven¬ 
tives  of  deterioration;  a  lively  discussion. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  papers  read 
before  the  Society  was  the  scholarly  essay  on 
"Pestsof  the  Pomologist,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.Lintner, 
tbe  New  York  State  Entomologist.  The  om¬ 
nifarious  procession  of  bugs  aud  insects 
brought  up  for  review  by  the  Doctor  was 


enough  to  darken  the  pomological  outlook  of 
the  most  sanguine  fruit-grower,  and  a  member 
fitly  characterized  it  as  a  pomological  funeral 
address.  The  paper  was  very  long,  and  em¬ 
braced  some  good  practical  advice.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  salient  points  are  selected  frem  my 
copious  notes,  Tbe  increase  of  insect  pests 
comes  with  the  advance  of  frnit  culture.  In 
combatting  tbe  pests  we  need  tbe  best  skill  of 
the  chemist,  the  botanist,  and  the  mycologist, 
and  their  services  are  freely  at  our  command 
in  the  persons  of  State  Entomologists,  and  the 
various  scientists  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  W ashington  and  other  places.  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  fruit.  The 
great  production  of  fruit  has  led  to  a  vast  in¬ 
crease  of  insect  pests.  "In  my  childhood  days,” 
said  he,  “the  orange  was  a  rarity,  peaches 
were  scarce,  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 
were  few.  Now  we  sent  83,500,000  worth  of 
apples  to  England  last  year.  Why,  a  man 
said  before  a  horticultural  society  lately  that 
fruit  was  now  so  plentiful  that  unless  insects 
reduced  the  production  it  would  uot  pay  to 
grow  it  much  longer.  But  the  desire  for  whole 
some  fruit  will  never  be  lost  entirely.  An 
apple  orchard  at  Greenpurt  on  the  Hudson 
It.vtr  covers  300  acres.  Two  hundred  vears 
ago,  not  even  the  wild  crab,  the  hardiest  ap¬ 
ple  in  tbis  country,  existed  here,  hence  there 
were  no  apple  insects.  Insects  were  then 
obliged  to  wing  their  way  many  miles  in 
search  of  f ood.  But  now  they  ha  re  the  foliage, 
roots,  trunks,  fruit  and  blossoms  almost  every¬ 
where  upon  which  they  freely  banquet. 

Look  at  the  Colorado  beetle — when  confined 
to  the  native  solanums  it  was  restricted  and 
wrought  no  serious  injury.  But  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  fed  upon  tbe  more  nutritious  species  of 
the  potato  family  it  increased  so  rapid!  v  that 
nothing  but  the  timely  discovery  of  Paris- 
green  as  a  remedy,  prevented  the  utter  exter¬ 
mination  of  this  esculent.  Another  instance 
noted  by  entomologists  during  tbe  last  two 
years  is  that  of  the  small  borer,  which  for¬ 
merly  lived  only  upon  the  peach  and  plum, 
but  which  now  attacks  the  apple  as  well. 
High  culture,  enormous  production  and  mass¬ 
ing  iu  large  areas  inevitably  promote  plant 
diseases.  Of  the  200  secies  known  to 
infest  the  grape-vine  the  downr-mitdew,  the 
powdery-mildew,  the  black-rot  and  the  an- 
thraenose  are  among  the  most  destructive. 
The  latter  is  comparatively  a  new  disease  in 
this  country,  but  one  long  known  in  Europe. 

It  attacks  the  vine  and  leaf.  Then  there  are 
the  peach  yellows,  peach  curl,  plum  rot,  black 
knot,  apple  rust,  apple  and  pear  scab,  etc., 

A  very  remarkable  new  disease  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  California,  called  tbe  “apricot  dis¬ 
ease.”  Ia  tbe  morning  the  treesappear  in  full 
health,  about  10  in  the  forenoou  the  leaves  be¬ 
come  wilted  and  hang  lifeless  on  the  tree..  In 
the  afternoon  the  bark  begins  to  shrink,  and 
in  48  hours  tbe  whole  tree  seems  shrunken 
and  dead.  The  disease  works  from  the  graft 
upward;  thus  every  year  the  growth  of  perfect 
fruit  becomes  more  difficult.  The  myriad  in¬ 
sect  hosts  confront  the  grower  on  every  side 
and  claim  his  entire  attention.  Either  the  in¬ 
sects  or  tbe  fruit-growers  must  conquer.” 

Speaking  of  the  numerous  species  he  said: 
“Some  insects  confine  themselves  to  certain 
plants  and  will  rather  starve  than  partake  of 
any  other.  The  fluted  scale  insect  has  latelv  be¬ 
come  very  troublesome  among  c-itras  fruits  in 
C  aliforuia.  Its  shell-like  covering  protects  the 
pest  from  the  arsenical  preparations  which  do 
uot  affect  it.  Its  original  food-plant  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  Lave  been  the  acacia.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  brought  to  California  in  1868  or  1869.  It 
is  proving  particularly  destructive  to  the 
orange  m  many  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
fruit  inspectors  are  after  it.  As  this  insect 
adheres  to  the  plant  rather  than  to  the  fruit, 
it  is  uot  likely  to  be  brought  to  the  East  un¬ 
less  by  the  use  of  cions  or  nursery  stock  ob¬ 
tained  from  there.  If  this  practice  is  now  in 
progress  here  I  would  advise  its  discontinu¬ 
ance  at  once.  When  the  pests  become  fixed 
as  now  iu  California,  it  is  impossible  to  exter¬ 
minate  them :  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  lessen 
their  number.  I  believe  this  insect  has  not 
yet  reached  Florida.  When  it  does  the  State 
will  lie  doomed  for  the  production  of  oranges.” 

He  alluded  to  Arizoua  as  a  most  promising 
fruit  country,  uot  yet  overrun  with  insect 
pests,  aud  having  a  larger  area  than  New 
York  State.  He  who  does  best  with  fruit 
hereafter  will  be  he  who  knows  best  how  to 
deal  with  the  insect  posts.  The  fruit  grower 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  more  corn- 
men  insects  liable  to  occur  iu  his  vicinity, 
their  habits  and  common  names,  aud  be  able 
to  identify  them  iu  all  their  stages.  He 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  foes 
and  friends. 

The  best  emulsion  for  general  use  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  violently  agitating  through  a  force 
pump,  two  parts  kerosene  and  one  part  of  hot 
soap-suds  made  by  dissolving  soap  in  hot 
water.  The  various  publications  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  especially  tbe  reports  of 
I  rofessors  Riley  aud  Comstock,  contain  much 
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valuable  in  formation  on  these  subjects.  There 
are  400,000  copies  of  these  reports  now  pub¬ 
lished  annually,  and  every  fruit-grower  should 
have  one.  The  paper  was  applauded. 

Mr.  Fuller  said:  “Out  in  Arizona  there  is 
one  big  green  bug  that  is  waiting  for  the 
people  to  plant  more  fruit  It  eats  up  peaches 
as  soon  as  they  get  ripe.”  Mr.  Hatch  more 
fully  suggested  that  the  pomologieal  flag 
might  as  well  be  lowered  to  half-mast.  “Why 
just  think  of  those  350,000  species  of  insects 
over  the  water  waiting  to  come  over  here  !” 
Some  one  suggested  the  increase  of  the  fiiend- 
ly  lady-bug.  Mr.  Cay  wood  said:  “  An  ounce 
of  soft-soap  is  worth  more  than  ten  thousand 
lady-bugs.  Take  a  paint  brush  and  go  over 
the'  trunk  of  the  tree  with  the  soap.”  Some 
Florida  members  would  rather  sit  in  the  shade 
and  let  the  lady-bugs  do  the  work.  Perhaps  in 
New  York  where  the  people  like  to  work  the 
soap  remedy  might  do,  they  said  ;  but  in 
Florida  it  had  been  tried  without  effect. 

“Is  the  Deterioration  of  Our  Sviail  Fruits 
a  necessity?”  was  the  title  of  John  M.  Smith  s 
paper,  the  author  being  perhaps  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  strawberry-grower  in  this  country. 
Said  he,  in  part,  “there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  w  ild  strawberries  of  to-day  are  any 
better  oi  worse  tliau  those  of  2,000  years  ago. 
Those  of  my  younger  days  have  disappeared 
and  reappeared  again.  But  while  our  wild 
fruits  do  not  improve  if  left  to  themselves 
they  do  not  die  out:  they  are  here  to  stay. 
Those  found  growing  under  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  air,  etc.,  produce,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  largest  aud  finest  fruit.  W  hy 
is  this?  Is  it  not  the  very  plants  themselves 
saying  to  us  ‘Give  us  better  care,  treat  us  more 
tenderly,  give  us  a  better  chance, and  we’ll  do 
better  for  you.’  Now  if  we  do  this  will  they 
remain  better  or  will  they  degenerate?  Many 
of  our  improved  fruits  after  a  few  years  of 
success  fail  in  quantity  and  quality.  Is  this 
a  necessity  or  does  it  result  from  neglect  and 
mistake  in  cultivation?  We  must  agree  that 
an  improved  strawberry  plant  is  the  result  of 
a  much  higher  cultivation— civilization  is 
perhaps  the  better  term— thau  the  plant  could 
receive  in  its  native  condition.  Remember 
the  natural  tendency  is  to  go  backward.  Tbe 
plant  must  be  kept  up  to  its  high  standard. 
This  being  true,  we  find  one  of  the  causes,  if 
not  the  grand  cause,  wrhy  so  many  of  the  new 
fruits  fail  when  carried  away  from  their  na¬ 
tive  homes.  Many  of  them  are  petted  to  the 
last  degree:  the  soil  is  drained,  fertilized  with 
anything  and  everything,  aud  the  plants  are 
watched  and  tended  like  a  baby.  A  great 
show  of  fruit  results,  but  tbe  plants  become 
feeble,  the  show'  caunot  be  kept  up.  Over  and 
over  again  we  have  seen  these  failures.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  spent  their  uiWy  and  time  only 
to  discover  in  the  end  that  ail  had  been  wast¬ 
ed.  But  you  say  some  varieties  are  widely 
dissemiuated,  continue  doing  well  for  many 
years  and  then  suddenly  fail. 

Well,  let  us  consider  the  history  of  the  W il- 
son  Strawberry,  for  instance.  This  had  the 
most  marked  individuality  of  any  strawberry 
ever  sent  out.  It  seemed  perfectly  at  borne 
everywhere.  Before  the  Wilson  came, garden 
strawberries  were  only  for  the  tables  of  tbe 
rich;  but  the  Wilson  created  a  revolution. 
With  it  every  family  could  raiseitsown  straw¬ 
berries.  In  1880  reports  of  failure  began  to 
come  in.  These  reports  continued  to  iucrease 
until  now  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
Wilson  is  the  queen.  Now,  why  has  it  deter¬ 
iorated,  and  in  some  cases  almost  entirely 
failed.  'Veil,  in  the  first  place,  the  W ilson  re¬ 
quires  rich  land;  secondly,  it  must  be  kept  en¬ 
tirely  alone,  not  being  as  strong  in  growth  as 
some  others.  The  beds  should  be  renewed 
nearly  or  quite  every  year,  because  when  they 
do  their  best  they  exhaust  themselves  and  be¬ 
come  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  first  enemy 
that  comes  along,  which  with  me  is  the 
“brown  rust.”  They  will  either  lie  down  aud 
die  or  become  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  nearly 
worthless.  Change  of  soil  is  another  require¬ 
ment,  Only  in  rare  cases,  I  think,  have  these 
requirements  been  complied  with.  Poor,  mis¬ 
erable,  cheap  plants  have  been  planted  in 
poor,  half-prepared  laud,  where  among  other 
stronger  growers  they  were  left  to  struggle 
for  themselves  Theu  half-cultivated,  unpro¬ 
tected  in  winter,  the  yield  is  only  one  quarter 
or  one-half  what  it  should  be.  Left  thus  to 
struggle  through  a  second  year,  the  white 
grub,  the  brown  cut -worm,  the  leaf- 
roller  or  a  species  of  wire- worm  attacks  the 
plants,  aud  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on. 
The  yield  of  the  second  season  is  less  than  the 
first.  Perhaps  they  are  left  lor  a  third  year, 
hoping  that  a  kind  Providence  wilt  in  some 
way  step  in  uud  furnish  a  crop.  But  almost 
utter  failure  results.  Something  must  then 
be  done,  aud  what  is  it?  Sickly  runners  start 
out  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  These  are,  of  course,  worthless, 
but  they  are  often  used  to  set  new  beds. 
Sometimes  the  old  bed  is  plowed  up  aud  reset 
with  these  plants.  Thus  for  nearly  30 


years  this  thing  has  been  going  on  until  now 
the  cry  has  gone  forth  all  over  the  country 
that  the  Wilscn  is  no  longer  a  success  ;  some¬ 
thing  new  must  he  substituted.  My  only  sur¬ 
prise  has  beeu  that  it  didn’t  fail  long  before, 
and  it  has  be'm  owing  to  its  marvelous  vitality 
that  it  has  not.  Time  and  again  as  I  hivvu  stood 
over  my  beautiful  beds  wheu  in  full  bloom, 
or  when  laden  with  fruit,  I  have  said  to  my¬ 
self,  “You  beautiful  little  pets,  I  wonder  that 
Providence  has  not  allowed  you  all  to  die 
outright  to  punish  us  for  our  ignorance  and 
neglect.” 

Now  take  a  different  condition  of  things; 
strong,  healthy  plants,  planted  in  the  best  soil, 
in  the  best  manner,  laud  heavily  manured, 
careful  culture,  blossoms  kept  off  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  thus  preparing  them  for  a  large  crop  next 
year.  Train  the  runners  like  the  spokes  in  a 
wheel,  the  parent  plaut.  being  the  hub ;  protect 
in  winter.  In  selecting  plants  to  set  out  next 
spring,  take  them  from  these  young  beds,  and 
uever  from  enfeebled  plants  that,  have  beeu 
bearing  fruit.  My  beds  are  rarely  allowed  to 
produce  more  than  one  crop  of  fruit.  New 
beds  are  uever  set  upon  old  ones  just  turned 
under,  but  upon  thoroughly  cultivated  laud. 
Thus  they  escape  insects.  Does  anybody  here 
tbit'k  that  under  such  circumstances  the  Wil¬ 
son  would  ever  have  failed?  Such  substan¬ 
tially  has  beeu  my  practice  for  many  years, 
and  if  auy  of  you  were  to  tell  my  boys  that 
the  Wilson  was  a  failure  when  looking  at  our 
beds  they  would  think  him  a  lunatic.  I  first 
obtained  my  plants  in  1801 ,  My  crops  have 
been  uniformly  large  to  very  large  ever  siuce, 
except  when  reduced  by  my  own  neglect  aud 
stupidity.  In  1875  I  raised  at  the  rate  of  44(1’. 7 


had  so  large  a  crop  of  Concords  as  now. 
President  Berckmans  said  the  leading  aud 
most  valuable  strawberry  now  grown  in 
Georgia  was  Wilson’s  Albany  (applause.)  Dr. 
Hape  had  grown  it  15  years  without  deteriora¬ 
tion,  aud  he  wished  to  confirm  all  the  essayist 
had  claimed  for  it.  h.  h. 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  J.  FAIR. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

“27te  largest  county  fair  in  the  Union"; 
two-ton  oxen;  poultry  galore;  fine  fruit;  a 
good  vegetable  display;  the  trotting  track 
cuts  off  the  implement  exhibits;  a  splendid 
shoto. 

The  41st  annual  fair  of  the  Burlington 
County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  October  10th  to  15th. 
Tbis  fair  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  county  fair  in  the  United  States;  §17,- 
000  were  offered  in  premiums.  The  exhibition 
was  unusually  complete  in  all  departments, 
aud,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  attendance  was 
very  large. 

In  the  cattle  department  William  Parry  ex¬ 
hibited  a  number  of  fine  Holstein-Friesian 
representatives  of  the.  famous  Pomona  Herd. 
A  fine  herd  of  Guernseys,  known  as  the  Pauls- 
dale  Herd,  was  shown  by  William  M.  Paul. 
The  two  famous  oxen.  King  of  Cattle  and 
Champiou,  bred  and  owned  by  George  Ayr- 
aultof  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  were  admired  by 
the  farmers.  They  are  said  to  weigh  4,000 
pounds  each.  The  Dutch  Belted  cattle  from 
Avona  Farm  (H.  B.  Richards)  attracted  by 
far  the  most  attention.  The  contrast  in  color 
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BLACK  SPANISH  HEN.  Re-engraved  from  Vinton’s  Gazette.  Fig.  446. 


bushels  per  acre  on  one-quarter  of  au  acre. 
In  1876  the  quarter  acre  plot  yielded  a  little 
less  than  100  busiiels.  Both  were  fair  seasons, 
lu  1886,  during  that  terrible  drought,  'M-i  acres 
averaged  over  250  bushels  an  acre.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  the  most  unfavorable  I  ever  knew  there, 
my  three  acres  yielded  223  bushels  each,  A 
few  Manchesters  yielded  at  the  rate  of  232U 
bushels,  Crescents  235,  Wilsons  273^,  all  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side.  We  consider  our  Wilson 
plants  are  larger,  better  and  stronger  to-day 
than  when  we  first  obtained  them  in  1861.” 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  his  place 
is  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Ris  paper  called  out  an  animated  discussion. 
Mr.  Cay  wood  said,  "The  Wilson'likes  a  north¬ 
ern  latitude,  but  it  wou’t  succeed  here  with  us 
in  the  East,  or  further  South.  There  is  a 
time  when  all  varieties  die  out:  we  can’t  pre¬ 
vent  it.  We  can  now  do  nothing  with  the 
Wilson  in  the  region  of  its  origin  to  make  it 
pay.  Where  are  the  beds  that  did  well  wheu 
we  were  boys?  We  kuow  they  are  gone.  The 
Concord  Grape  is  now  lulling:  it  is  not  half  a 
crop  all  over  the  Union  this  year.”  This  state¬ 
ment  brought  several  members  to  their  feet 
at  once,  aud  they  made  it  rather  warm  for 
the  veteran  originator  of  new  fruits  for  a 
time.  Wisconsin  members  said  they  uever 


between  the  black  aud  white  and  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  belting  make  a  herd  of  these 
curious  cattle  a  pretty  sight. 

The  poultry  house  was  tilled  with  the  usual 
variety  of  fowls,  and  tbe  visitor  was  almost 
deafened  by  the  discordant  voices,  ranging 
from  the  coarse  baso  of  the  duck  to  the  shrill 
soprano  of  the  diminutive  Bantam.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  display  that  the  larger  Asiatics 
are  holding  their  owu.  The  Cochins  aud 
Brahmas  easily  led  tbe  exhibit.  One  end  of 
the  building  was  devoted  to  the  humorous — 
the  Pekm  Bantams,  the  Guineas,  the  Jersey 
Blues,  the  Colored  aud  White  Frizzles  and 
the  geese.  Pigeons-  of  all  sizes,  colors  aud 
shapes  wore  shown. 

In  the  center  of  the  main  building  there 
was  a  beautiful  fountain  and  ceuter-piece  of 
aquatic  plants.  Nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  lower 
half  was  devoted  to  fruit.  The  apple  exhibit, 
although  large,  was  not  up  to  the  average, 
owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  local  crop. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  section  of  the  couutry 
where  pears  grow  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  this  part  of  New  Jersey,  and,  as  might  bo 
expected,  they  were  exhibited  in  largo  num¬ 
bers.  One  plate  of  Kieffer’s  was  shown  aver¬ 
aging  over  18  ounces  each.  Some  remarkably 
fine  specimens  of  the  Le  Conte,  Duchess  aud 
Vicar  of  Wiukfield  were  shown,  besides  a 


great  variety  of  Lawrence,  Seckel  and  other 
small  pears. 

A  temple  of  fruit  made  up  by  Mr.  Elmer  E. 
Craft  from  fruit  raised  at  the  Fair  view  Nurs¬ 
eries  was  a  model  of  architectural  art  iu  fruit. 
The  leading  grape  growers  were  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Amoug  the  exhibitors  were:  A. 

J.  Cay  wood  &  Sou,  Charles  J.  Copley, 

J.  8.  Collins,  William  Parry,  E  &  J. 

C.  Williams,  George  S.  Eayre,  C.  C.  Corby 
and  others.  A  number  of  branches  of  au  Ul¬ 
ster  Prolific  vine  literally  loaded  with  grapes 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Caywood.  He  also 
showed  a  new  and  unnamed  grape,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Delaware  and  the  Concord. 

On  the  tomato  table  the  honors  were  di¬ 
vided  betweeu  the  Paragon  and  the  Acme.  I 
noticed  that  the  latter  seemed  to  have  the 
most  friends.  The  Taggaird  was  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  bearer  aud  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  for  family  use. 

Among  the  potatoes  a  new  seedling  of  M.  B. 
Elton’s  attracted  attention  because  of  its  re¬ 
markable  size  aud  smoothness.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  across  between  the  Scotch  Grampian 
and  the  Early  Rose.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Early  Rose  is  still  the  favorite  with  local 
growers — they  easily  led  the  exhibit  in  size 
and  smoothness.  Some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Rural  Blush,  Queen  of  the  Valley  and  Chicago 
Market  were  shown.  Naturally  the  showing 
of  sweet  potatoes  was  of  special  excellence. 
The  red.  and  white  varieties  attracted  the 
most  atteution,  but  the  yellow  led  both  iu 
size  and  beauty.  The  pumpkins  and  squashes, 
like  everything  else  about  the  fair,  were  simply 
enormous.  The  174-pouud  pumpkin  deserved 
the  first  prize.  The  Croatia w  Pumpkin  is  the 
favorite  with  growers  iu  this  section,  aud  al¬ 
though  its  long,  crooked  neck  makes  it  trou¬ 
blesome  for  the  housewife  to  peel,  yet  it  is  the 
favorite  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Tbe  display  of  corn  exceeded  auything  of 
the  kind  ever  shown  in  the  East.  The  dents 
attracted  attention;  only  a  few  baskets  of  in¬ 
ferior  flints  were  exhibited ;  numl iers  of  ears  of 
the  dents  were  14  inches  in  length  aud  eight 
in  circumference.  The  yield  per  acre  must 
have  been  very  large.  Home  of  tbe  stalks 
reached  to  the  eaves  of  the  building  with  ears 
eight  feet  or  more  from  the  floor. 

The  implements  were  scattered  promiscuous¬ 
ly  over  the  circle  inclosed  by  tbe  race-course. 
Many  pi  rsons  do  not  like  to  cross  tbe  track 
and  therefore  do  not  go  to  see  the  implements 
at  all.  A  bridge  over  the  track  would  over¬ 
come  this  objection  aud  make  glad  the 
hearts  of  the  implement  and  fertilizer  men. 
Nearly  all  the  loadiug  manufacturers  of  mow¬ 
ing  machines,  reapers  and  harvesters  were 
represented.  There  seems  a  fascination  about 
a  harvesting  machine,  which  attracts  and 
holds  the  spectators.  They  attracted  more 
attention  than  any  other  implements.  The 
noisy  traction  engines  were  admired  hy  the 
men  aud  feared  by  the  ladies.  Among  the 
new  implements  I  noticed  the  silent  Force- 
feed  Mill  and  Cyclone  Breaker  made  by  Wal¬ 
dron  &  Sprout,  Muncy,  Pa.  The  ears  of  corn 
are  carried  one  by  one  into  a  cutter  which 
cuts  them  into  small  pieces  and  deposits 
them  iu  the  hopper  of  the  mill.  It  takes 
very  much  less  power  to  cut  the  ears  than  to 
crush  them.  E.  8.  <&  T.  Bateman  made  a 
fine  display  of  the  “Iron  Age”  cultivators. 
The  Belcher  &  Taylor  company  made  an 
attractive  exhibit.  The  Roberts  potato  dig¬ 
ger  was  again  exhibited,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  impress  the  farmers  favorably.  An  acre 
or  more  was  covered  with  plows,  harrows, 
rakes  and  other  implements  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Among  the  new  inventions  I  noticed  as  of 
special  merit  Laue  Bros’,  door-hanger.  It  is 
made  of  steel  and  is  just  the  thing  the  farmers 
of  the  country  want.  Tbe  well  known  wire 
fencing  made  by  Sedgwick  Bros,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  general  Eastern  agent  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Sutton,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Cook 
made  a  fine  display  of  the  popular  dairy 
goods  made  by  tbe  Vermont  Farm  Machine 
Company.  Mr.  A.  H.  Reid  also  showed  a  full 
line  of  dairy  apparatus.  G- 


BLACK  SPANISH  FOWLS. 

At  Fig.  446  wo  show  a  portrait  of  a  Black 
Spanish  hen  which  recently  won  a  prize  cup 
offered  by  the  English  Black  Spanish  Club. 
The  picture  is  re-engraved  from  Vinton’s 
Gazette.  It  is  said  to  be  a  true  likeness  of  a 
very  typical  specimen  of  the  breed.  At  one 
time  the  Black  Spanish  fowls  were  very  popu* 
jar  in  England,  but  they  fell  into  disfavor 
mainly  On  account  of  their  delicacy  aud  lack 
of  thrift.  Now  strong  efforts  are  being  made 
to  bring  the  breed  into  favor  again,  and  this 
effort  is  meeting  with  success.  The  American 
history  of  the  breed  is  much  the  same.  For.a 
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time  the  Black  Spanish  were  exceedingly 
popular  here  until  other  aud  better  breeds 
crowded  them  out.  Now  they  are  again  ap¬ 
pearing  at  poultry  shows  in  moderate  num¬ 
bers.  The  hens  are  noted  for  their  Hue  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  They  lay  a  good  number  of 
large,  w  hite-shelled  eggs,  ranking  with  the 
Leghorn  in  egg  production.  The  Black  Span¬ 
ish  of  the  present  day  are  said  to  be  inferior 
to  the  older  generation  in  laying  qualities. 
The  flesh  is  dry  and  inferior  and  the  birds 
being  slow  in  feathering  are  not  considered 
hardy. 


in  Tyrone,  Pa.,  who  prefers  that  his  name 
should  not  be  mentioned. 

“The  specimen  sent  from  Lewiston  on  the 
Snake  River,  Idaho,  on  Sept.  20,  was  received 
here  Sept.  27,  in  good  condition,  but  still 
green  at  the  base.  This  had  disappeared  by 
Oct.  .3,  when  the  fruit  was  cut.  and  as  it 
weighed  18  ounces,  there  was  a  taste  apiece  for 
quite  a  row  of  connoisseurs.  The  quality, 
which  is  the  main  thing,  was  rated  high  by 


Prof.  J.  A.  Troop,  of  La  Fayette,  Ind., 
writes  us: 

“On  October  4th,  I  received  by  mail  from  J. 
H.  Evans,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  a  specimen  of  the 
Idaho  Pear,  a  seedling  which  originated  at 
that  place.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  quince 
more  than  a  pear;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
eating  qualities  I  know  of  no  variety  of  fall 
pear  that  surpasses  it.  it  is  rich,  sweet  and 
juicy,  having  that  peculiar  melting  quality  so 
desirable  in  a  pear.  The  latitude  where  it  is 


THE  TAYLOR-PROLIFIC  BLACK¬ 
BERRY. 
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IDAHO  PEAR.  From  Nature.  Fte.  444 


The  Taylor  and  Snyder  Blackberries. 
—My  experience  is  but  little,  but  favorable, 
with  the  Taylor  Blackberry.  The  Snyder  I 
have  raised  mostly,  the  Taylor  being  a  little 
later.  For  three  kinds  1  should  say  Erie,  Sny¬ 
der  and  Taylor.  p.  m.  augur. 

Middlefield,  Conn. 


all;  some  placing  it  superior  to  Bartlett,  while 
others  thought  it  its  equal.  The  very  fine  but¬ 
tery  texture  of  the  entire  flesh  pleased  all 
highly.  As  to  the  form,  size,  color,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  growth,  it  is  exceptional.  As  the  out¬ 
line  shows,  it  resembles  a  big  apple  more  than 
a  pear,  aud  yet  at  the  second  glance  the  sur¬ 
prised  spectator  cries  out,  “Why,  that’s  a 
pear !”  Its  clear,  flue-toned ,  even  yellow  color, 
and  something  about  the  cut  of  the  calyx  and 
the  stem,  tell  what  it  is.  There  are  folds  of 
crimping  round  the  eye,  uuusual  in  peat's. 
The  measure  of  circumference  was  10’ •  inches 
round  its  equator,’  and  11 L  over  the  ‘poles.’ 
Grafts  received  last  spring  for  test  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  variety  here,  grew  well  on  seven 
different  sorts  of  stocks,  including  the  Mikado 
aud  Chinese  Sand  Pears.  Y et  they  were  quite 
shriveled  when  received;  but  24  bouts  of  soak¬ 
ing  in  water  restored  their  plumpness  and 


grown  is  46  deg.  15  min.  north,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  tree  is  what  we  would  term 
hardy.  Still  it  may  not  prove  so  in  cur  prairie 
country,  where  it  must  withstand  both  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature.” 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  AGAIN, 


Though  this  pear  will  not  lie  offered  for  sale 
until  next  year,  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  present  a  portrait  which  shows  its  ebarac 
teristie  shape  far  better  than  that  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  these  columns  Nov.  27  (page  793)  of 
last  year,  then  for  the  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  It  is  altogether  a  re¬ 
markable  pear,  and  we  now  emphatically  re¬ 
peat  what  was  then  said,  that  it  must  have  a 
future  wherever  it  will  thrive  as  it  does  iu  the 
place  of  its  uativity.  There  is  uo  other  pear 
kuown  to  us  that  is  more  distinct  in  its  shape 
uo  other  that  is  seedless.  The  flesh  is  nearly 
white  aud  exceedingly  fine-grained,  very  ten¬ 
der  and  buttery,  with  a  rich,  subdued  acid 
flavor.  It  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  Bartlett,  but 
higher-flavored— more  vinous.  Even  when 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

about  muck. 

W.  L.  P.,  Cornwall ,  Ft.— Muck  formed  in 
a  swamp  of  ash,  elm,  and  soft  maple  trees  is 
abundant.  If  this  was  composted  with  horse- 


seed  bore  some  flue  fruit  and  has  continued 
bearing  ever  since.  The  pear  now  shown  at 
Fig  444,  with  cross-soctiou  ut  445,  was  received 
at  this  office  Oct.  8th,  from  John  H.  Evaus,  of 
Idaho,  who  picked  it  Sept.  24.  He  writes  as 
follows: 

“I  have  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  send  the  Rural  quite  as  tine  specimens  as  I 
had  hoped  to  send.  Our  orchards  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  au  iucursiou  of  the  coddling  moth. 
Last  year  many  of  them  were  infested  to  some 
extent,  but  rone  were  iu  the  orchard  iu  which 
our  pear  is  growing;  so  we  did  not  do  uuything 
to  counteract  their  work.  The  result  is  that 
mauy  of  our  pears  are  wormy.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  difficult  to  determine,  when  first  ga¬ 
thered,  that  they  are  wormy,  but  after  gather¬ 
ing  the  infested  fruits  ripen  prematurely.  I 
had  determined  on  sending  the  Rural  two 
that  were  beauties,  weighing  over  20  ounces 
each,  but  they  proved  to  bo  wormy,  so  1  had 
to  send  two  weighing  about  16  ounces 
each.  We  have  had  an  unfavorable  fall  tor 
fruit;  the  weather  has  been  too  cool.  Grapes 
aud  peaches  are  much  inferior,  and  I  presume 
the  pears  will  not  be  of  as  good  quality  as 
those  sent  the  paper  last  fall.  1  have  -just  sent 
four  pears  to  New  Jersey  which  weighed  19, 
21,  and  23  ounces  respectively.” 

The  followiug  letter  about  the  Idaho  Pear 
was  received  from  oue  of  our.readers^living 
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IDAHO  PEAR.  Cross  Section.  Fig.  445 


bright,  warm-looking  color,  and  oiled  paper 
caps  retained  it  until  they  could  receive  sup¬ 
ply  enough  from  the  wood  they  were  set  on. 
The  growth  is  of  good  medium  strength,  erect, 
aud  seems  well  ripened.  Fruit  spurs  have 
formed  in  several  cases  together  with  good 
wood  growth,  showing  a  healthy  tendency  to 
early  bearing.  It  is  certainly  a  fruit  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  qualities  aud  of  great  promise;  and 
its  origin  in  so  far  off  and  new  a  territory  that 
it  is  something  remarkable.”  G. 


manure,  slaked  lime  and  plaster  this  fall, 
would  it  be  iu  a  suitable  condition  for  use  on 
a  clay-loam  for  corn  or  potatoes  next  season? 
Would  it  pay  to  haul  the  muck  one-half  mile 
tor  the  above  purpose? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Muck  upon  which  large  trees,  such  as  ash, 
(black  ash  probably)  elm,  (white)  aud  soft 
maple  grow,  is  largely  mixed  with  earth  and 
differs  considerably  tin  character^from  ktli 


peat  which  is  wholly  vegetable  matter  and 
upon  which  only  small  bushes  and  rank  herb¬ 
age  grow.  The  difference  is  shown  in  the 
following  analyses: 

ANALYSES  OF  SWAMP  MUCK. 

Nos.  1.  2.  3.  4. 

Ppi> 

Moisture  at  212°,  63.75  66.80  43.18  89.89 

Dry  substance,  -36  25  33.20  56.82  10.11 
Ash,  17.30  8.55  26.12  3  05 

Nitrogen,  0.75  1.09  0.97  0.26 

The  ash  of  all  these  contained  lime,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  but  the  nitrogen  is  the 
most  valuable  part.  Some  specially  good 
samples  have  been  found  to  coutain  as  much 
as  three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  when  air-dried 
and  containing  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
Ordinary  good  mixed  stable  manure  con¬ 
tains  only  half  of  ooe  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  or 
equal  to  10  pounds  to  the  ton,  while  the  above 
analyses  show  that  good  muck  contains  from 
15  to  30  pounds  of  it. 

Now,  all  this  shows  that  it  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  fix  the  value  of  any  particular  kind  of 
muck  without  knowledge  of  its  character. 
The  kind  of  timber  growing  upon  it,  however, 
leads  to  the  fair  supposition  that  the  muck  in 
question  is  similar  in  composition  to  sample 
No.  3  in  ahove  table.  This  is  worth  at  least 
$2  per  ton  for  the  nitrogen  in  it,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  nitrogen  of  muck  is  not  difficult 
to  make  available  by  proper  compostiDg. 
Three  or  four  tons  of  muck,  dried  by  three 
months’  exposure  in  heaps,  composted  with 
one  ton  of  stable  manure  and  five  bushels  of 
dry,  air-slaked  lime,  have  given  equally  good 
results  on  my  fields  with  corn,  clover  and 
grass,  as  au  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  stable 
manure.  The  compost  was  made  as  follows: 
the  muck  was  dug  in  October  aud  thrown  on 
the  bank  of  the  swamp  in  a  long  heap 
about  three  or  four  feet  high.  In  December 
it  was  half  dried  and  had  become  a  loose, 
friable  mass.  This  was  spread  in  a  layer  six 
or  eight  inches  deep  and  covered  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  a  thin  covering  of  muck  was  ’aid 
upon  the  lime,  and  manure  fresh  from  the 
stables,  was  spread  over  this  about  three  inches 
deep.  The  layers  of  muck  and  lime  and  man¬ 
ure  were  then  repeated  until  the  heap  was  fully 
fom*  feet  high  when  it  was  left  to  ferment 
and  become  quite  hot.  The  heap  was  turned 
over  in  March,  and  in  April  was  spread  and 
plowed  in  and  made  au  excellent  crop  of  com. 
The  spots  where  the  heaps  were  made  pro¬ 
duced  an  exceedingly  rank  growth  of  a  very 
deep-green  color.  The  compost  gave  equally 
good  results  upon  clover.  When  it  was  used 
for  potatoes  the  wire-worms  badly  injured 
the  crops;  indeed  a  great  many  of  these  pests 
were  found  in  the  ground  uuder  the  heaps 
where  they  seemed  to  have  gathered,  and  were 
collected  and  destroyed.  From  several  years’ 
experience  in  the  use  of  muck  I  am  convinced 
that  any  farmer  who  can  get  it  within  half 
a  mile  of  his  farm  may  make  the  equivalent 
of  8 10  a  day  hauling  muck, and  any  farmer  who 
has  it  upon  his  farm  misses  a  great  opportuni¬ 
ty  by  neglecting  to  use  it. 

A  SUPPURATING  SPLINT. 

.4.  B.  T. ,  MonteceUo,  la. — My  four-year-old 
mare  while  doing  light,  work  around  the  farm 
last  fall  got  lame  in  the  back  tendons  of  her 
left  front  leg.  As  soon  as  I  noticed  that  she 
was  lame  I  stopped  working  her.  and  applied 
various  liuimeuts,  to  no  good.  Then  I  applied 
a  series  of  fly  blisters,  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
times,  but  they  did  no  good.  During  this 
time  she  was  lame  only  at  times.  About  May 
1  she  had  a  colt,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
so  lame  that  she  eouldu't  step  on  the  affected 
leg,  and  a  bunch  the  size  of  a  goose-egg  gath¬ 
ered  and  broke  on  the  leg.  and  it  has  been 
running  ever  since.  The  swelling  has  gone 
down  a  good'deal  and  the  lameness  is  notice¬ 
able  chiefly  when  she  is  trotting,  but  at  some 
times  it  is  worse  than  at  others.  The  swelling 
is  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  ankle  and  knee.  What  should  be 
done  for  her  ? 

Ans.— Evidently  the  trouble  is  a  suppurat¬ 
ing  splint  or  a  small  abcess  formed  from  the 
pressure  of  a  foreign  body.  Have  the  swelling 
carefully  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such,  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  or  surgeon,  for  any  foreign  body.  Look 
carefully  to  the  lower  end  of  the  small  splint 
bone  which  may  have  been  broken  and  be¬ 
come  detached,  acting  as  a  foreign  body.  If 
the  pus  comes  from  a  cavity,  or  has  formed 
a  pocket,  the  cavity  or  pocket  must  be  opened 
at  the  bottom  to  allow  free  drainage  of  the 
discharge.  Then  if  the  swelling  is  very  sore 
apply  a  poultice,  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  or  a  little  finely-powdered  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  or  copper  on  the  surface  before 
applying.  When  the  soreness  has  been  most¬ 
ly  relieved,  or  at  once  if  not  very  sore,  wash 
out  carefully  once  daily  with  a  solution  of  one- 
half  ounce  each  zinc,  sulphate  aud  lead  acetate 
in  a  quart  of  water,  bottled  aud  well  shaken 
before  using.  Cover  the  sore  with  a  little 
lintlor  absorbent  cotton  aud  apply  a  loose 
bandage.  Rest,  and  a  restricted  laxative 


diet  are  very  desirable.  Any  remaining 
chronic  swelling  may  be  partially  reduced 
by  applying  compound  tincture  of  iodiue 
twice  a  week,  or  by  repeated  mild  blisters. 

DWARF  APFLES  FOR  NEBRASKA. 

A.  P.,  Worden ,  Neb. — 1.  This  is  a  newly 
settled  country,  with  no  railroads,  orchards, 
etc.  A  short  item  published  by  the  Rural, 
led  me  to  inquire  of  several  nurserymen  as 
to  the  advisability  of  planting  dwarfs  for  a 
commercial  orchard  where  apples  are  likely  to 
remain  high  for  several  years, as  apples  cannot 
be  laid  down  at  nearest  railroad  point — Val¬ 
entine,  Neb.— short  of  81.50  per  bushel.  The 
answers  received  are  contradictory.  One 
says:  “We  would  advise  planting  all  dwarf 
apples  for  early  bearing,  and  especially  in  a. 
country  where  you  can  get  81.50  per  bushel 
for  the  fruit.”  Another  says:  “Dwarf  apples 
should  not  be  planted  for  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  and  I  do  not  advise  you  to  use  them,  as 
they  give  much  dissatisfaction.  I  do  not  grow 
them  or  offer  ( hem  for  sale.”  1  incline  to  give 
them  a  trial,  for  if  they  pay  in  a  small  way  in 
the  East,  where  land  is  high  and  apples  cheap, 
I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pay  here, 
where  laud  is  worth  next,  to  nothing  and 
apples  arc,  and  likely  to  remain  high.  What 
would  be  a  moderate  average  yield  of  an  acre 
planted  eight  feet  apart  each  way?  Is  there 
no  danger  of  the  stock  winter-killing  here, 
soil  a  sandy  loam,  open  and  porous;  greatest 
cold  last  winter  34°  below  zero?  What  hardy 
apples  bear  best  on  Paradise  stock  that  are 
salable,  good  keepers  and  adapted  to  this 
latitude?  2,  Will  very  close  pruning  in  the 
fall  injure  a  young  grape-vine? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  J.  L.  RUDD. 

As  a  rule,  dwarf  apple  trees  do  not  succeed 
west  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  the  Paradise  root 
on  which  they  are  worked  is  subject  to  winter- 
killing.  In  time,  however,  dwarf  trees  will  be 
used  for  yards  and  small  inclosures  and  for 
the  trial  of  uew  varieties  as  iu  Eastern  States. 
Rut  they  will  be  worked  on  the  hardy  dwarf 
apple  of  East  Europe  known  as  Pyrus  toringo. 
We  find  all  varieties  of  the  apple  work  .freely 
ou  this  stock.  As  yet  we  have  not  tested  their 
bearing  habits,  but  in  Europe  the  varieties 
worked  on  the  Toringo  bear  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Paradise.  The  varieties  that  will  pay 
best  in  that  region  as  dwarfs  or  standards 
will  be  such  thick-leaved,  hardy  sorts  as 
Thaler,  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Longfield,  Aport 
and  Striped  Winter.  No  damage  will  result 
from  close  fall  pruning  of  the  grape,  if  the 
work  be  deferred  until  the  wood  is  hard,  ma¬ 
ture  in  early  November.  As  a  rule  we  prune 
the  lateral  of  bearing  vines  to  three  eyes. 

CARE  OF  ORCHIDS. 

M.  M.  C. ,  New  Hampshire, — How  should 
orchids  be  treated?  I  have  some,  brought 
from  a  warm  climate,  and  do  not  know  what 
to  put  them  in  or  anything  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  need. 

Ans. — It  would  be  easier  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  if  more  definite  information  was  given. 
Our  correspondent  says  the  plants  come  from 
a  warm  climate,  but  they  may  be  either 
terrestrial  or  epiphytal  orchids;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  without  further  description.  If 
from  Mexico  they  are,  most  probably,  epi¬ 
phytes,  and  should  not  be  potted,  but  grown 
on  a  block  of  wood.  The  plauts  should  be 
sponged  over  carefully,  so  as  to  remove  auy 
insects,  and  any  decayed  portion  should  be 
cut  away.  They  are  then  to  be  wired  to  the 
block  in  the  most  natural  position,  with  a 
little  moss  behind  tbeui,  hut  no  earth.  They 
do  not  require  so  much  water  when  they  arc 
flowering — through  the  autumn  and  winter — 
as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Mexican  or¬ 
chids,  such  as  Laclias  and  OdOntoglossums, 
flourish  in  a  cool  house,  and  so  will  some 
of  the  South  American  Cattleyas,  but 
East  Indian  varieties  require  a  very 
warm,  humid  atmosphere;  they  cannot 
be  grown  with  any  success  without  a  house 
specially  for  them.  If  terrestrial,  the  orchids 
must  be  potted  iu  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum. 
They  must  have  ahuodent  drainage:  potsherds 
until  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  rim, 
a  layer  of  moss  on  top  of  this,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  a  mixture  of  peat  and  moss.  After 
potting  they  should  not  have  very  much 
water  at  first,  until  they  begin  to  make  roots, 
and  they  must  never  be  soddened.  Most 
epiphytal  orchids  will  grow  in  pots  though 
they  rarely  do  quite  as  well  as  on  blocks. 
Wants  on  blocks  are  of  course  huug  up.  All 
orchids  require  a  season  of  rest,  after  they 
have  finished  making  growth,  during  which 
they  must  have  very  little  water.  These  gen¬ 
eral  rules  apply  to  all  members  of  the  family; 
it  is  impossible  to  give  more  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  without  kuowing  the  plant. 

CHRONIC  COUGH  IN  A  HORSE. 

G.  G.,  Summit,  O. — My  young  flve-year-okl 
mare  is  in  fine  condition  in  every  respect, 
with  the  exception  that  she  h<&  had  an  occa¬ 
sional  cough  and  her  eyes  run  somewhat.  The 
coughing  is  heard  most  frequently  when  she 


is  first  hitched  up  and  as  she  is  driven  it 
disappears  only  to  be  repeated  under  the 
same  conditions.  This  condition  has  lasted 
three  months.  Nothing  has  been  done  for  it 
except  dampening  her  feed.  Running  on  pas¬ 
ture  did  no  good.  She  is  with  foal  since  May. 
What  should  be  the  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORN. 

Take  of  solid  extract  of  belladonna  and 
niter  each  two  drams,  and  Sufficient  sirup  to 
make  a  thick  paste.  With  a  long  wooden 
spatula  smear  this  dose  upon  the  back  teeth 
and  tongue  to  be  swallowed  at  leisure.  Re¬ 
peat  two  to  four  times  daily  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  Also  give  night  and  morning  in  the 
feed  or  ns  a  drench  one  ounce  each  powdered 
gentian  and  Epsom  salts.  If  the  bowels  con¬ 
tinue  costive  add  two  drams  Barbadoes  aloes 
to  above  powder  until  relieved.  Externally, 
to  Die  whole  region  of  the  throat,  apply  strong 
ammonia  liniment— equal  parts  liquor  am¬ 
monia  and  olive  or  linseed  oil  well  shaken  to¬ 
gether  before  using — rubbing  well  into  the 
hair  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  for  15  to  20 
minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  every  three 
or  four  days,  but  not  sufficiently  to  severely 
blister  the  throat.  Steaming  the  throat  at 
nigh*  by  feeding  a  hot  bran  mash,  prepared 
by  pouring  boiling  water  on  wheat  bran  and 
allowing  the  animal  to  eat  at  it  from  a  bucket 
while  hot,  is  excellent.  Until  relieved  the 
mare  should  have  only  moderate  exercise. 
Light,  warm,  dry,  comfortable  quarters  are 
very  essential;  anil  the  animal  should  not  be 
exposed  on  cold,  wet  or  windy  days.  Give  a 
restricted  laxative  diet  and  continue  to 
dampen  the  dry  fodder. 

INJURY  TO  STIFLE  JOINT  OF  COLT. 

P.  J.  S.,  Marksboro,  N.  J, — My  15-montlis- 
old  colt  I  found  hurt  in  the  field  about  seven 
weeks  ago.  He  had  a  small  cut  on  the  inside 
of  one  of  his  hind  legs  near  the  stifle  joint, 
with  some  bruises  on  the  other  leg.  He  was  put 
in  the  stable  and  by  night  he  could  not  touch 
the  floor  with  his  foot.  It  swelled  quite  badly 
about  the  stifle  and  was  very  hot.  He  would 
hold  up  the  leg,  jerking  it.  up  sometimes  very 
high  and  at  others  a  short  distance.  The 
inside  of  the  leg  was  very  tender.  The  swell¬ 
ing  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  there 
is  still  some  heat  there,  and  he  keeps  jerking 
up  his  foot  a  good  deni,  though  not  so  much 
as  formerly.  Sometimes  he  touches  the 
ground  with  his  toe.  It  hurts  him  most  wheu 
he  first  gets  up.  In  doing  so  he  often  sits  on 
the  ground  like  a  dog.  I  can  pull  his  leg 
backwards  or  forwards  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  but  if  pulled  very  far  it  hurts  him,  and 
so  it  does  to  pull  it  sideways.  What  nils  him 
and  what  should  be  done  for  him? 

ANSWERED  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBORN. 

There  was  evidently  a  bruise,  a  severe 
strain,  or  both,  probably  caused  by  slipping 
or  perhaps  falling,  while  miming  in  the 
pasture.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfactorily 
treat  a  case  of  this  kind  by  correspondence; 
and  especially  several  weeks  after  the  injury, 
daring  which  time,  if  recovery  has  not  been 
going  on,  complications  may  have  been  added, 
so  that  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  treat  those 
at  first,  making  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  a 
personal  examination  of  the  case  At  the 
time  the  injury  was  first  discovered,  if  the 
colt  had  been  placed  in  a  comfortable  stall 
with  a  high  rack,  and  his  head  tied  short  so 
that  he  could  not  lie  down,  being  made  to 
stand  night  and  day  for  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  and  wet  bandages  kept  constantly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  injured  joiut,  a  speedy  recovery 
might  have  been  looked  for.  The  liniments 
you  used,  if  strong,  were  not  appropriate  at 
this  stage  of  the  disease,  but  would  have  been 
after  the  inflammation  was  relieved  by  sooth¬ 
ing  applications,  on  the  wet  bandages  or 
fomentations.  Now,  a  much  longer  course  of 
treatment  w  ill  probably  be  required.  One  of 
the  first  essentials  will  be  to  place  slings  under 
the  colt,  close  enough  so  that  he  can  stand  on 
hLs  feet  without  pressure  from  the  sling,  or 
settle  into  the  sliug  at  pleasure,  to  rest.  He 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  down  and  up 
until  recovery  is  well  advuueed.  For  the 
local  treatment  secure  the  personal  services  of 
a  competent  veterinarian  if  possible ;  other¬ 
wise  the  treatment  should  bo  as  follows: 
With  the  aid  of  the  slings  keep  the  colt  stand¬ 
ing  constantly,  and  apply  wet  bandages  until 
the  swelling  and  inflammation  are  mostly 
reduced  Then  apply  a  stimulating  soap  or 
aunnoula  liniment  daily.  (Six  ounces  hard 
soap  dissolved  iu  throe  Ounces  each  strong 
liquor  ammonia?  aud  water,  after  which  add 
ouo  pint  each  proof  spirits  aud  linseed  oil,  or 
one  part  each  of  liquor  ammonia-,  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  water,  with  four  parts  of  Jiuseed 
oil.)  Later  apply  mild  blisters  and  repeat 
several  times  if  necessary.  During  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  diet  should  bo  restricted  aud  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  the  bowels  kept  loose  with  warm 
water  injections  or  dram  (loses  of  Rarbadoes 
aloes  with  four  drams  geutian  night  and 
morning  if  uecessary. 


Miscellaneous. 

J.  J.,Moine,  III. — What  is  the  best  time  and 
method  in  starting  Timothy  and  clover  seed 
on  a  Blue  Grass  side-bill  meadow- — a  clay-soil, 

Ans. — For  your  climate  we  should  prefer 
to  plow  iu  summer  aud  sow  the  Timothy  early 
iu  the  fall.  Whether  it.  would  be  better  to 
sow  the  clover  seed  in  the  spring  or  fall 
would  depend  upon  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
liable  to  be  killed  out  during  the  winter. 

T.  A.  J .,  Binyhnmtan,  N.  F. — What  is  the 
name  of  the  inclosed  bean.  Is  it  a  pole  bean? 

Ans.— We  never  saw  anything  just  like  it. 
The  seed  resembles  both  White  Dutch  Runuer 
and  Lima.  The  pod  has  a  resemblance  to  the 
Runner  more  than  to  the  Lima,  but  is  unlike 
the  Dutch  Case  knife  pod.  We  think  it  may 
be  a  cross  with  the  Lima  mqre  probably  tbau 
with  the  Case-knife.  Wo  also  think  it  is  a 
pole  beau. 

•S'.  B.  II.,  Grawfordsville,  Ind. — What  is  the 
price  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  100  pound  lots  or  by 
the  ton? 

Ans  — The  price  in  New  York  is  $2,50  per 
10(1  pounds.  For  a  larger  quantity  a  small 
reduction  is  made. 

J.  K.,  Union ,  Mo. — Is  the  color  of  Martin’s 
Amber  Wheat  white? 

Ans.— No,  it  is  a  light  amber.  We  have 
lately  seen  what  purported  to  be  Martiu’s 
Amber,  of  a  rather  reddish  amber. 


DISCUSSION. 

BREEDING  FOR  SEX. 

W.  G.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.— My  attention 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  articles  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  October  8th,  upon  breediug  for  sex.  I 
am  no  scientist,  but  a  plain,  practical  farmer, 
aud  my  opinions  ou  controlling  the  sex  are  the 
result  of  observation.  My  observation  does 
not  sustain  the  theory  of  alternation  of  sex. 
Some  females  have  a  tendency  to  produce  one 
sex  continuously  while  the  reverse  occurs 
with  others.  The  argument  of  Professor 
Roberts  that  sexual  and  physical  vigor  not 
only  transmit  tpialities  of  the  parent,  but  also 
control  the  sex  of  the  offspring  has  in  rather  a 
long  course  of  observation  proven  to  be  true 
in  a  sense  the  reverse  of  the  Professor’s  idea. 
A  cow  turned  in  the  beginning  of  the  heat  to 
a  vigorous  bull  will  bring  a  heifer  calf  or,  the 
reverse  of  the  vigorous  parent.  My  theory 
has  proven  correct  iu  about  niue  cases  out  of 
ten,  m  breeding  to  my  Jersey  bull,  Lord  Pem¬ 
berton,  a  very  large  and  exceedingly  vigorous 
animal. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

I.oiilsintin. 

Parish  of  Livingstone,  October  II, — 
Crops  as  a  whole  are  heavy  and  average  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year.  Corn  is  almost  universally 
fine.  Oats  begin  to  be  more  ard  more  culti¬ 
vated  here,  and  a  fairly  good  crop  was  har¬ 
vested  iu  May.  Rye,  barley  and  buckwheat 
are  not  growu  here;  but  1  know-  that  buck¬ 
wheat  would  succeed,  for  I  once  planted  a  few 
seeds  in  the  garden  and  they  grew  up  and 
htaded  heavily  in  June.  Irish  potatoes  were 
very  fine,  but  on  aeeouut  of  drought  the  crop 
was  snort;  prices  however  were  remunerative. 
Sweet  potatoes,  lurge  and  delicious,  but  not  a 
full  crop.  Garden  vegetables  were  fine  in 
early  spring,  but  w  ere  soon  burned  up.  Figs, 
for  lack  of  moisture,  only  half  a  crop.  Col¬ 
ton  fairly  good,  and  picking  out  well.  D.  c. 

Nebraska. 

Weston,  Saunders  Co.,  October  $). — We 
had  two  heavy  ruins;  one  in  May  and  one  on 
June  12;  then  we  hadn’t  any  till  August  20. 
Since  then  we  have  had  rain  enough  to  make 
fall  {flowing  good.  The  rains  revived  pastures 
and  some  of  the  corn.  Drought  aud  chinch 
bugs  damaged  the  crops  very  much.  Wheat, 
very  little  sown;  crop  light,  but  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Oats,  a  big  acreage,  yield  from  12  to  40 
bushels.  Flax  and  broom  coru  light  crops. 
Field  corn  half  a  crop;  potatoes  fair;  hay 
scarce.  P.  T.  N. 


Sorghum  Sugar  Making.— Com.  Colnian, 
in  reply  to  an  interviewer  of  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
publican,  said  tfiat  although  we  made  over 
50,000  pounds  of  sugar  at  Fort  Scott,  last  year, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  experiment  was  a  failure 
and  many  left  despondent.  The  obstacles 
have  been  surmounted  and  the  factory  works 
ltke  dock  work,  each  ton  of  cane  turning  out 
at  least  125  pounds  of  excellent  sugar,  and,  by 
working  20  hours  per  day,  would  turn  out 
nearly  20,000  pounds  per  day.  Wheu  Mr. 


Colman  left  Fort'  Scott  there  were  over  100,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar  on  hand,  being  the  result 
of  the  first  week’s  work.  The  Republican 
asked  how  the  cost  of  manufacturing  by  the 
new  process  compares  with  the  process  of 
milling.  It  is  considerably  cheaper,  answered 
Mr.  Colman.  The  great  expense  for  heavy 
roller  mills  and  large  steam  engines  to  run 
them  does  not  have  to  be  incurred,  and  it  costs 
much  less  to  establish  a  factory  under  the 
new  process  and  fewer  men  to  run  it,  and  it  is 
equally  as  rapid.  Resides  that,  it  does  not 
leave  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  juice  in 
the  bagasse,  as  in  too  many  cases  it  is  left  by 
the  mills.  The  chips  are  robbed  of  all  their 
juices  by  the  saturation  process.  Even  in 
Louisiana  it  is  admitted  that  from  30  to  in 
percent.,  ou  an  average,  of  the  juice  is  left 
in  the  bagasse  after  comiug  from  the  mill. 
The  uew  process  will  save  all  this  and  will 
work  a  revolution  iu  sugar-making,  North 
aud  South.  It  will  euablc  America  to  com¬ 
pete  iu  sugar-making  with  any  nation  on  the 
globe. 

Do  you  think  that  the  North  will  go  into 
the  sugar-making  ou  a  large  scale,  asked  the 
Republican  ?  Commissioner  Colman  replied 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  our  people  should 
not  generally  make  sugar  south  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude  or  below  the  early 
frost  line.  There  is  uo  crop  more  easily  grown 
than  sorghum.  It  produces  from  12  to  15  tons 
of  cane,  which  would  be  more  than  12  to  15 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  There 
is  an  over-production  of  most  other  farm 
products,  and  prices  hardly  pay  the  cost  of 
raising  them.  Here  is  a  new  field  opened  for 
a  portion  of  our  farming  population.  Our 
country  is  paying  other  nations  over  8100,- 
000,000  annually,  and  besides  this,  a  tariff  of 
850,000,000  a  year.  This  is  impoverishing  our 
couutry,  aud  if  that  vast  sum  can  be  retained 
at  home  and  he  distributed  among  our  own 
people  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  to  them. 
He  could  see  uo  reason  why  sugar  factories 
should  not  be  found  ns  common  as  flouring 
mills,  all  over  our  couutry  south  of  this  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Southern  Kausas  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  sorghum  raising,  aud  he 
believes  dozens  of  sugar  factories  will  be 
working  up  sorghum  caue  in  that  State 
withiu  a  year  from  this  time.  Senator  Plumb 
of  Kansas  has  taken  much  interest  iu  securing 
appropriations  for  the  development  of  this 
industry,  and  Hon  W.  L.  Parkinson  and 
Prof.  Swenson  at  Fort  Scott  have  brought 
the  experiments  to  a  successful  termination. 
The}-  would  have  been  entirely  satisfied  had 
they  obtained  only  75  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane;  but  when  they  get  50  pounds  ou  top 
of  that,  as  they  do  in  the  first  and  second 
swingings,  they  arc  overjoyed.  They  have 
thought  it  to  be  too  great  a  success  to  be 
true,  and  have  day  after  day  weighed  the 
cane  and  the  sugar,  aud  it  is  improving  in  yield, 
instead  of  lessening,  aud  Prof.  Swenson  says 
he  is  not  going  to  give  up  until  he  gets  close 
to  200  pounds  to  the  ton.  He  says  the  analysis 
of  the  cane  shows  the  sugar  is  there  and  he  is 
going  to  keep  on  tryiug  till  lie  finds  it  all. 


Preserved  Eggs. — There  is  an  important 
matter  in  connection  with  the  poultry  yard 
which  farmers  and  egg  producers  of  all  kinds 
would  do  well  to  study,  says  Prof.  Long  in 
the  London  Mark  Lane  Express.  For  the  past 
few  years  prizes  have  been  offered  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Dairy  Show  and  at  the  Birmingham 
Show  for  preserved  eggs,  which  eggs  it  is 
necessary  should  have  been  preserved  iu  a 
particular  compound,  the  name  of  which  is 
stated  three  months  before  they  are  opened  in 
the  exhibition.  There  has  been  no  such  de¬ 
cided  success  hitherto  as  that  attained  by  the 
use  of  lime  aud  salt.  Prof  Long  has  had  the 
advantage  of  going  through  the  preserved 
egg  classes  with  Mr.  Tegetmolor,  the  judge  of 
the  dairy  show,  aud  of  seeing  every  sample 
opened,  and,  although  there  have  been  a  very 
large  number  of  entries,  there,  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  perfection  of  preserving  in  lime 
water  and  iu  salt,  though  several  other  arti¬ 
cles  have  beeu  used  for  the  purpose.  As  the 
result  of  the  competitions  Mr,  Tegetmcier  is 
of  the  opinion,  and  from  wluit  Prof.  Long  has 
repeatedly  seen,  he  can  indorse  w  hat  he  says, 
that  when  shU  is  used  it.  is  advisable  to  obtain 
a  box  in  which  the  bottom  is  screwed  ou.  A 
layer  of  an  inch  of  salt  is  followed  by  a  layer 
of  eggs  packed  close  together,  but  not  touch¬ 
ing  each  other.  These  arc  again  covered  with 
a  layer  of  dry  salt  well  pressed  in  and  followed 
by  another  layer  of  eggs,  and  so  on  until  the 
top  is  reached,  care  being  taken  that  the  salt 
is  perfectly  dry  throughout,  and  that  it  is 
thoroughly'  well  pressed  in  the  box.  When 
the  box  is  tilled  the  lid  is  fixed,  and  whan  it  is 
necessary  to  commence  to  use  the  eggs  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  unscrewed  and  the  stalest 
taken  out  first.  Where  lime  is  adopted  as  a 
preservative,  a  different  course  must  be  pur¬ 
sued,  tfc  lias  beau  the  custom  t*>  recommend 
a  thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  or  lime 
cream,  but  it  is  found  iu  practice  that  the 


eggs  become  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  lim 
that  it  is  frequently  difficult,  or  even  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  take  them  out;  and  as  there  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  using  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  for 
the  water  can  take  up  only  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion,  it  is  found  preferable  to  simply  drop  the 
eggs  into  lime  water  such  as  would  be  made 
from  a  mixture  of  n  good  handful  of  linn;  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  One  other  system  appears  to 
succeed.  It  is  that  of  packing  the,  eggs  in 
sweet  bran  in  boxes  which  are  turned  once 
every  week.  In  some  instances  sawdust  is 
used  for  packing  eggs  which  have  hceu  dipped 
iu  some  preserving  composition,  but  although 
they  are  preserved,  a  flavor  is  conveyed  to 
the  whites  corresponding  to  that  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  iu  which  they  are  packed. 

Un  fermented  Wine.— A  writer  in  Pacific 
Itural  Press  in  giving  his  method  of  wine 
making  says  that  in  the  first  place  he  stems 
the  grapes  and  presses  out  the  juice  into  a 
tank,  letting  it  stand  over-uight  to  settle.  In 
the  morning  ho  rakes  it  off  and  then  filters, 
thus  rendering  it  free  from  nil  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  He  also  takes  a  quantity  of  black  grapes 
and  pubs  them  in  a.  boiler,  lotting  them  come 
to  a  boil,  in  order  to  produce  a  dark  juice. 
This  juice  be  also  filters.  Now,  by  blending 
these  juices,  any  shade  of  wine  desired  is  pro¬ 
duced,  from  a  light  pink  to  a  deep  claret  color. 
He  then  puts  the  wine  in  a  boiler  (which 
should  be  of  copper,  with  a  faucet  at  the 
bottom  for  convenience  in  bot.'ling),  and  lets 
it  come  to  a  brisk  boil,  skimming  what  rises  to 
the  surface,  it  ia  now  ready  to  draw  off  in¬ 
to  bottles,  which  should  be  standing  in  hot 
water  to  prevent  breaking  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hot  juice.  When  the  bottles  are 
filled,  they  should  he  corked  immediately, 
and  tbeu  dipped  into  melted  resin,  which 
seals  them  air-tight..  He  thinks  that  wine 
made  in  this  way  and  brought  into  notice 
would  soon  become  the  most  popular  bever¬ 
age  used,  taking  the  place  at  dinner  that  cof¬ 
fee  does  at  the  breakfast  tabic. 

Maturity  of  Ensilage  Corn.—  John 
Gould  says,  iu  the  Press,  that  the  maturing 
of  ensilage  corn  has  been  carried  to  its  farth¬ 
est  point  in  Ohio  this  full,  and  that  not  until 
September  38  was  silo  pitting  fairly  under 
way.  This  gave  the  fodder  a  chance  to  ma¬ 
ture  more  fully  than  ever  before.  The  ex; nic¬ 
tation  from  this  venture  is  that  the  silage  will 
prove  superior  to  auy  previously  pitted.  He 
noticed  that  many  of  the  ears  of  corn  had 
even  passed  the  cooking  stage  and  had  become 
hard  and  even  deuteil .  and  yet  the  stalk  main¬ 
tained  its  dark  and  lusty  green.  The  value  of 
such  silage  cannot  be  doubted,  whatever  may 
have  been  charged  against  the  half-grown, 
graiuless  fodder  cut  iu  August,  which  was 
once  considered  proper  practice.  The  slower 
filling  gives  the  silage  a  chance  to  settle,  iu 
which  it  is  aided  both  by  its  owu  weight  and 
the  heating,  the  latter  appearing  very  h*  lp- 
ful  in  the  close  and  solid  massing  of  the  fodder 
to  the  exclusion  of  air.  This  air  exclusion 
seems  to  be  the  important  poiut  iu  sweet  si¬ 
lage  making,  and  numerous  are  the  ways  now 
devised  to  accomplish  this,  and  avoid  the 
greater  cost  of  stone  and  cement  silos.  This 
season  the  silo  men  are  all  shortening  up  the 
cut  of  their  machines  to  one-third  and  one- 
half  inch  lengths,  and  by  this  finer  cut  the  si¬ 
lage  settles  faster  and  takes  on  beat  more 
readily.  The  more  mature  the  fodder  the 
slower  it  develops  beat,  and  this  tardiness  is 
nearly  overcome  by  finer  slicing. 

A  Glorious  People  !— L.  F.  Allen,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  writing  to  the  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette  of  London,  says  that  in  America  every 
man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  has  all  he 
can  do,  and  with  the  cheap  living  at  hand  and 
with  proper  economy,  may  support  himself  and 
family  in  comfort  and  pit  my.  The  occasional 
strikes  of  laboring  men,  always  disastrous  in 
the  end  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  em¬ 
ployers,  are  originated  by  a  class  of  unprinci¬ 
pled  foreigners,  who  are  Anarchists,  Socialists, 
Commuuists — unprincipled  always — doiug  no 
labor  themselves  and  subsisting  on  the  plun¬ 
der  they  get  from  the  unfortunate  fools  who 
listen  to  their  brawlings.  Mobs,  riots,  and 
outrage  on  the  communities  with  which  they 
are  cursed  are  the  results,  and  our  dilatory 
law  proceedings  only  tolerate  their  violence. 
A  vigorous  system  of  gallows  punishment  is 
needed.  The  masses  of  our  native  as  well  as 
foreign  population  are  orderly  and  industri¬ 
ous,  and  could  we  only  shutout  the  disorderly 
miscreants  who  tumble  in  upon  us  in  such 
numbers,  we  should  be,  comparatively,  a 
happy  people  of  nearly  60,00U,000  of  humanity. 

Nomenclature  ok  Fruits.— "The  follow¬ 
ing  item  taken  from  the  Cultivator  and  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  of  Oct.  6,  explains  itself: 

"Our  valued  contemporary,  the  Hu  is  At,  Nkw- 
Yorkkr,  Speaking  of  the  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomologieal  Society  at  Boston,  says  there 
was  nothing  new  elicited,  but  that  it  was  sun- 
ply  an  indorsement  of  the  reform  inaugurated 
by  the  late  President  Wilder  six  years  ago.  It 


may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  the 
Country  Gentleman  furnished  Mr.  Wilder 
most  of  the  leading  ideas  and  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject,  which  he  amplified  and  brought  promin¬ 
ently  before  the  Society.  By  turning  to  this 
journal  for  1888,  page  520,  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  find  the  subject  fully  presented  to 
the  public,  nud  from  these  remarks,  and  frpm 
private  correspondence,  Mr.  Wilder  intro¬ 
duced  the  matter  into  his  address  some  months 
afterwards.  Home  other  journals  have  made 
the  same  mistake,  and  have  not  given  the 
Country  Gentleman  the  credit  properly  due, 
the  subject  having  been  introduced  by  it  on 
several  other  occasions.” 

Wind-mills. — The  Husbandman  says  that 
a  very  common  mistake  in  selecting  wind¬ 
mills  is  to  get  those  that  have  not  enough 
power  iu  light  winds— the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  being  too  small.  It  is  always  better  to 
have  a  little  more  power  than  is  needed,  for 
that,  will  obviate  many  disappointments  with 
very  little  extra  cost.  Manufacturers  usually 
sell  their  mills  guaranteed  to  perform  a  cer- 
taiu  amount  of  work,  but  a  mill  that  does  not 
have  to  be  put  to  full  performance  will  last 
better  than  another  straiued  to  its  limit,  and 
will  be  also  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair, 
a  great  annoyance  to  farmers  wbo  have  not 
much  mechaui  al  skill.  There  are  instances 
of  mills  that  have  rim  several  years  with  no 
farther  attention  than  occasional  oiling. 
Others,  not  well  constructed,  have  become 
useless  in  the  first  year  of  service. 


SAUNTERINGS. 

Professor  Lazenby,  of  Ohio,  says  that 
killing  birds  or  robbing  their  nests  should 
be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment — one  or 
both.  We  should  like  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  for  two  years  or  so . 

The  N,  Y.  Tribune  insists  that  the  apple- 
worm  should  be  called  "eodlin,"  not  "cod¬ 
dling”  or  "  codling”  moth.  A  codim  or  cod¬ 
ling  is  nu  immature  apple,  according  to  Web¬ 
ster.  The  verb  "  coddle”  comes  from  a  Latin 
word  signifying  to  cook,  bake  or  burn,  and 
this  is,  in  a  sense,  just  what  the  apple-worm 
does  to  the  apple.  We  shouTd  prefer  the 
“  Coddling”  Moth.  But  *’  apple-worm”  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  either,  since  the  moth  merely  deposits 
the  harmless  egg  which  hatches  into  the  de  • 
structive  worm . . 

The  silo  put  into  use  in  the  West,  says  Dr. 
Stewart,  would  save  at  a  small  cost  all  the 
millions  of  tons  of  corn-stalks  now  left  to 
waste,  which  would  provide  acceptable  and 
nutritious  feeding  for  the  winter,  instead  of 
being  a  source  of  disease  and  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  which  have  little  or  no  other 
subsistence . . . 

"In  wbat  quarter  of  the  moon  do  you  plant 
your  potatoes?”  asked  one  farmer  of  another. 
"1  plant  my  potatoes  in  well  manured  and 
well  plowed  soil,  and  not  in  the  moon  at  all 
or  any  part  of  it,,”  he  replied.  "So  I  sow  ray 
clover  seed  in  well  manured  land  and  expect 
my  crop  from  the  rich  soil  and  not  from  the 
air  or  auy  mysterious  sources  at  all,  and  I 
never  yet  grew  a  crop  of  clover  iu  any  other 
way.” . . . . . 

OUR  agreeable  frieud  xhe  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist,  speaks  of  the  Simon  s  Plum.  The 
Rural’s  only  specimen  bore  quite  a  little 
crop  of  fruit  which  gave  us  the  chance  to 
judge  of  its  quality.  It  has  rather  a  peach-pit 
than  a  peach  flavor,  or,  if  one  were  to  mingle 
small  pieces  of  peach  leaves  with  a  plum- 
its  peculiar  flavor  would  tie  imitated  some¬ 
what  closely.  The  leaf  resembles  a  peach-leaf 
as  much  as  a  plum  leaf  and  the  pit  is  corru¬ 
gated.  We  can  not  raise  the  finer  plums  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  on  account  of  the  cureulio.  ex¬ 
cept  by  diligently  jarring  the  trees  or  raising 
them  in  small  ben  yards . 

A  prize  was  offered  some  time  ago  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Soeiety  of  England  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject  "Profitable 
Farming  for  Bad  Times.”  One  of  the  best 
suggestions  of  the  prize  essay  is  that  "every 
farmer  should  grow  his  owu  feeding  stuffs 
upon  his  own  farm.”  Commenting  upon  the 
above,  the  Times  says  that  "feeding  stuffs” 
include  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  farmer’s 
family  . .  . . . . 

The  first  requisite  for  profitable  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  farm,  and  for  any  business  in  fact, 
is  to  reduce  the  outlay  for  expenses,  and  when 
a  farmer  buys  Ids  flour,  butter,  and  meat, 
instead  of  producing  them,  and  having  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  them  to  sell,  he  neglects  this  primary 
principle  of  good  farming.  Farmers  of  40 
years  ago,  and  some  of  the  present  day,  sup¬ 
plied  their  households  with  wool  and  flax  for 
domestic  use  as  well  as  with  their  flour,  vege¬ 
tables,  honey,  fruit,  viuegar,  butter,  cheese, 
pork,  beef  aud  mutton.  The  well  stocked 
cellar  and  larder,  with  the  well  furnished 
closets,  showed  that,  the  cardinal  principle  of 
prosperity  "to  grow  his  owu  feeding  stuff’’ 
was  not  neglected . •  •  *  • . 

Chinch  bugs — 1,000  to  the  square  inch  of 
soil  is  what  Pres.  Chamberlain  of  Iowa 
found . . . 


The  editor  of  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer  says 
that  he  grew  the  Turner  Hybrid  tomato,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  some  seedsmen,  the  Mikado 
in  his  home  garden,  for  the  second  time  this 
season.  It  was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Very  little  rot,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  fruit  was  more  or  less  wrinkled,  some 
of  it  so  much  so  as  to  be  comparatively  worth¬ 
less.  In  quality,  it  has  no  superior,  for 
which  reason  lie  proposes  to  continue  to  plant 
a  few  of  them . . . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  announce  that 
the  Turner  aud  Mikado  were  the  same.  It 
was  also  the  first  to  state  that,  in  its  estimation, 
this  new  tomato  is  not  worthy  of  introduction. 
We  would  ask  the  Orange  Co.,  Farmer  to 
raise  the  old  Trophy  aud  Turner  beside  each 
other  aud  judge  between  them  as  to  quality, 
shapeliness  and  production. . . . 

Why  not  buy  your  wife  a  portable  cream¬ 
ery  to  set  the  milk  in?  asks  Mr.  Crosby  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in 
two  ways:  by  raising  more  cream  for  the 
same  amount  of  milk,  and  by  saving  time  and 
labor.  Why  not  visit  one  of  your  neighbors 
who  has  a  silo,  aud  see  if  you  don't  need 
a  silo  yourself?  Why  not  granulate  your 
butter  and  wash  it  in  the  churn  with 
brine  and  for  once  in  your  life  make  some 
butter  free  from  buttermilk?  Why  not  take 
a  step  further  and  sale  with  brine?  Then 
break  a  piece  of  the  butter  after  it  is  pressed 
together  and  see  if  the  fracture  is  not  exactly 
like  that  of  east  steel.  It  will  please  yon . 

Mr.  Cushman,  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural 
Society,  had  a  word  to  say  iu  regard  to  the 
Early  Harvest  Blackberry  that  fully  indorses 
all  the  Rural  has  said  about  it: 

"There  is  no  other  berry  that  can  lie  plant¬ 
ed  in  our  section  of  the  country  that  I  think 
will  bring  as  much  money  to  toe  grower  as 
the  Early  Harvest  B>ackberry.  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  last  year  to  see  how  well  my  plants  did. 
The  berries  were  larger  and  hanilsom^r  than 
1  had  any  idea  they  could  be;  and  for  pick¬ 
ing,  they  are  the  prettiest  blackberry  I  ever 
saw.  Y  uu  eauuot  raise  this  berry  where  the 
mercury  falls  lower  lhan  L5°  below  zero,  and 
have  tuetn  do  anything  Mine  are  all  laid 
down  aud  covered  With  earth,  and  I  expect  to 
get  some  money  from  them  next  year.”  .. 

Probably  the  best  time  to  piune  grape¬ 
vines  is  now . . 

Samuel  Miller,  of  Bluffton,  Mo.,  warns 
the  readers  of  Colman’s  Rural  World  not  to 
buy  Kelsey's  Japan  Plum  as  it  will  never  ripen 
its  fruit  for  that  climate.  In  the  Gulf  States 
it  will  take  a  high  rank  as  it  is  the  largest  of 
plums,  of  excellent  quality  aud  can  be  shipped 
a  thousand  miles . . . 

What  everybody  echoes  or  in  silence  passes 
by  as  true  to-day.  says  Thoreau,  may  turn  out 
to  be  falsehood  to-morrow;  mere  smoke  of 
opinion  which  some  had  trusted  for  a  cloud 
that  would  sprinkle  fertilizing  rain  on  their 
fields . . . . . 

Again  he  says:  "No  man  ever  stood  the 
lower  iu  ray  estimation  for  having  a  patch  on 
his  clothes;  jet  I  am  sure  that  there  is  greater 
anxiety,  commonly,  to  have  fashionable,  or 
at  least  clean  and  unpatebei  clothes,  than  to 
have  a  sound  conscience.” .  . 

Even  in  our  democratic  New  England 
towns  the  accidental  possession  of  wealth,  and 
its  manifestation  in  dress  aud  equipages  alone 
obtain  for  the  possessor  almost  universal  re¬ 
spect.  But  they  who  yield  such  respect,  nu¬ 
merous  as  they  are.  are  so  far  heathen,  and 
need  to  have  a  missionary  sent  to  them . 

L.  S.  Dunham  informs  the  Michigan  Farm¬ 
er  that  he  has  made  sheep  raising  a  study  all 
his  life,  and  finds  in  the  Shropshire  just  what 
is  wanted  for  a  general-purpose  sheep.  He 
has  crossed  them  on  grade  flue  wools  for  six 
years  in  succession,  and  produced  lambs  that 
would  average  120  pounds  at  from  10  to  11 
months  old,  and  which  sold  for  six  cents  per 
pound  each  year  at  home  market, . 

Professor  Johnson  says  in  the  Albany  Cul¬ 
tivator  that  he  is  aware  that  it  has  been 
tbou.ht.  and  still  may  be  believed,  that  fish  oil 
of  itself  is  a  good  fertilizer.  That,  idea  is 
probably  based  on  observing  the  effects  of  a 
crude  and  highly  impure  oil,  eoutainiug  much 
suspended  nitrogenous  ma  ter;  but  pure  oil 
has  been  proved  experimentally  to  have  no 
power  to  promote  vegetable  growth,  and  so  it 
is  better  out  of  a  compost  than  in  it,  so  far  as 
the  plant-feeding  capacities  of  the  latter  are 
concerned . . . . . 

J.  J.  Thomas  says  that  land  owners  who 
are  preparing  to  plant  peach  orchards  early 
next  spring,  may  profitably  make  provision 
during  the  present  autumn  by  preparing  the 
soil  for  mellow  culture,  and  by  avoiding 
the  mistake  which  some  make  of  sotting  the 
trees  in  sod.  The  difference  bet  ween  the  two 
modes  will  be  plain  euough  after  they  become 
bearing  trees— the  one  will  give  large,  brill¬ 
iant,  rich,  high-flavored  peaches  in  abund¬ 
ance;  the  other  few,  small,  badly  ripened 
specimens,  and  of  second  quality  in  flavor.... 
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Tt  may  be  well  to  state  that  our  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  session 
of  the  American  Potnlogical  Society  is, 
as  in  previous  years,  made  up  from  short¬ 
hand  notes  and  that  it  is,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  the  only  attempt,  at  a  complete 
report  that  has  been  or  is  being  published. 

THE  BIjACK  Side  of  Farming 
Life. — Farm  journals,  as  a  rule,  give  the 
sunny  side  of  farm  life.  That  is  right. 
There  is  no  life  that  has  a  sunnier  side, 
but  there  is  a  shady  side  too.  We  are 
going  to  show  it  tip  as  well  to  interest 
our  female  as  our  male  readers. 


To-day's  Herald  says  that  Farmer  Reall, 
the  president  of  the  Tortilita  bubble,  bad 
no  difficulty  in  buying  pages  of  reading- 
matter  indorsements  of  his  40-foot-silver- 
vein  falsehood.  Ilis  childlike  simplicity 
is  maivelous.  The  cheek  of  this  honest 
farmer  is  enough  to  make  Wall  Street 
blush  for  a  week. 


It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  to¬ 
matoes  which  mature  during  cloudy  or 
rainy  seasons  are  more  acid  than  those 
that  mature  in  bright,  hot  sunshine.  We 
have  found,  however,  that  the  late  toma¬ 
toes,  which  were  picked  olf  to  ripen  un¬ 
der  cover,  are  not  so  acid  as  those  which 
ripened  on  the  vines.  They  are  not  so 
high-flavored,  it  is  true,  but  still  less 
acid.  Nearly  all  the  tomatoes  now  so 
abundant  in  the  markets  are  ripened  un¬ 
der  cover,  and  they  are  larger,  more 
shapely,  with  less  crack  and  rot  than  the 
earlier  supply. 


There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  color  of 
fruits.  A  Bcinckle's  Orange  Raspberry  is 
not  cared  for  as  a  market  berry,  though 
its  quality  is  much  better  than  that  of 
many  popular  red  kinds.  The  Cherry, 
Fay’s  Piolitic  or  Red  Dutch  Currants  sell 
better  than  White  Dutch  or  White  Grape, 
though  the  latter  are  less  acid.  But  how 
is  it  with  grapes?  The  Concord  retails  in 
New  York  for  from  three  lo  five  cents  a 
pound,  according  lo  the  size  of  the  box, 
while  the  Niagara  or  Pockliugton — no 
better  in  quality — sells  for  from  five  to 
eight  cents  per  pound.  What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander, 
and  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  as 
the  old  lady  remarked  on  a  well  known 
occasion 

— 

For  several  years  past  the  Rural  has 
urged  the  judges  at  fat  stock  shows  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  best 
breed  of  cattle  and  the  best  treatment 
needed  to  produce  superior  quality  of  beef. 
For  years  the  elTort.  has  bee.  to  encourage 
the  production  of  great  masses  of  tallow 
and  lean  meat  with  but  little  regard  for 
the  quality  of  the  product.  To  be  sure 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  animals  show¬ 
ing  the  greatest  proportion  of  lean  meat  to 
the  total  weight  of  carcass;  but  it  seems 
as  though  a  step  could  be  taken  in  ad¬ 
vance  even  of  this  point.  There  are 
plenty  of  customers  who  insist  that  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  differ  widely  as  to  quality, 
and  the  same  distinction  will  be  made  as 
to  all  kinds  of  meats.  It  will  be  well  to 
recognize  the  class  of  customers  who  are 
williug  to  pay  fancy  prices,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  contests  as  to  quality  as  well  as  quan¬ 
tity.  The  Rural  will,  ere  long,  lay  be¬ 
fore  its  readers  the  opinions  Of  some  ex¬ 
pert  cattle  breeders  and  judges  ou  this 
subject. 

We  Lave  prepared  to  lay  before  our 
readers  an  exceedingly  varied  assortment 
of  mutter  during  the  coming  year.  The 
articles  descriptive  of  Mr.  Terry’s  barn 
will  be  worth  the  price  of  the  paper  for  a 
year  to  any  farmer  who  thinks  of  build¬ 
ing.  The  drawings  of  this  baru  are  the 
finest  ever  done  for  an  agricultural  paper. 
A  series  of  articles  ou  “Lessons  Learned 
From  The  Drought”  will  appear  shortly, 
“ The  Utilization  of  Ni^ht  Boil,"  “Econ¬ 
omy  in  Fuel,"  “Makiug  Manure  From 
Odds  and  Ends,”  “Blmll  We  Teach 
Agriculture  in  the  Dis'riet  School  ?” 
“Care  of  Seed  Potatoes,”  “  The  Motive 
Power  of  the  Future"  are  a  few  of  the 


topics  that  w  ill  be  exhaustively  treated 
by  special  writers.  We  feel  safe  in  as¬ 
serting  that  no  agricultural  paper  in  the 
country  will  excel  the  Rural  in  the  orig¬ 
inality,  earnestness  and  timeliness  of  its 
contents  for  1887-’88.  Certainly  no  paper 
makes  an  ttfort.  to  compare  with  it  so  far 
as  its  illustrations  and  typographical  ex¬ 
cellence  are  concerned. 


The  convention  of  ttc  Knights  of 
Labor  came  to  a  close  at  Minneapolis  last 
Wednesday.  The  committee  appointed 
to  meet  a  committee  from  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  reported  that  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  had  agreed  ou  certain  points.  Both 
committees  agreed  that  the  evils  of  which 
farmers  complain  are  the  results  of  unjust 
laws  enacted  in  the  interests  of  chartered 
corporations,  and  that  the  most  feasible 
way  to  secure  the  repeal  of  such  laws  is 
for  each  organization  to  maintain  a  com¬ 
mittee  at  Washington,  both  consulting 
together  with  a  view  to  secure  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
both  organizations.  In  ease  either  organ¬ 
ization  fails  to  have  a  representative  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  national  capital,  the  officers 
of  the  body  are  to  use  their  influence  with 
members  of  their  organization  to  support 
the  action  of  the  body  which  is  represent¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  all  questions  of  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  which  both  bodies  are  sub¬ 
stantially  hi  accord.  Joint  action  is  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  different  States  where 
both  organizations  have  branches,  and 
both  are  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
defeat  for  re-election  any  member  of  any 
legisla  ive  body  who  has  failed  to  sup¬ 
port  any  measure  that  lias  received  the 
sanction  of  the  executive  heads  of  both 
organizations.  There  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  combine  political  action  between 
laboring  and  agricultural  organizations, 
and  this  agreement  is  a  “sign  of  the  times.” 


Those  subscribers  and  agents  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  who  arc  sufficiently 
interested  in  its  progress  to  be  willing  to 
act  as  agents  may  now  send  us  the  names 
of  any  whose  subscriptions  they  inteud  to 
solicit,  and  we  will  at  once  mail  specimen 
copies  to  such  names.  Our  present  series 
of  four  cartoons,  printed  on  heavy  calen¬ 
dered  paper,  will  also  be  forwarded  to  all 
applicants.  Our  friends  should  tack  them 
up  in  conspicuous  places  or  show  them  to 
their  neighbors  who  do  not  read  the 
Rural.  The  cartoons  will  be  continued 
through  1888,  which,  with  several  other 
new,  original  features,  it  is  hoped,  will 
insure  a  marked  step  of  progress  for  the  new 
■volume. 


A  BUBBLE  BUBSTS. 

IN  the  Rural  of  October  1,  we  cau¬ 
tioned  our  readers  against  investing  in 
the  Tortilita  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 
Company,  so  earnestly  recommended  to 
their  favor  by  that,  “truly  good”  man, 
Mr.  Joseph  Reall,  its  President.  Ilis 
glowing  advertisements  were  addressed 
chiefly  to  farmers  and  mechanics,  espe¬ 
cially  the  former,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  hundreds,  yes,  thousands, 
of  them  have  been  bamboozled  by  his 
blandishments.  Yesterday’s  New  York 
Herald  contains  a  three  and-a-half  col¬ 
umn  exposure  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of 
the  bubble,  and  witheringly  berates  Reall 
and  his  confederates  for  gullingthe  dupes 
that  trusted  in  their  representations. 

The  “mine"  is  a  mere  “hole  in  the 
ground,”  which  has  never  paid  any  divi¬ 
dends,  and  which  is  denounced  as  a  swin¬ 
dle  by  citizens  and  experts  on  the  spot. 
The  Herald  expert  who  personally  inves¬ 
tigated  the  fraud  cannot  find  words 
strong  enough  to  stigmatize  its  turpitude. 
The  president  and  secretary  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  have  been  summoned  before  the 
Consolidated  Exchange  here  where,  the 
stock  of  the  company  was  “listed,”  to 
explain  the  present  condition  of  the 
organization ;  but  the  president  finds  it 
convenient  to  be  in  the  country  to  await 
developments,  and  the  advertised  secre¬ 
tary  denies  that  he  is  connected  with  the 
body.  It  was  a  big  scheme  to  bamboozle 
the  public.  We  hope  none  of  our  readers 
are  among  its  dupes. 


PRESERVING  CELERY. 


^  I^HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  been  success¬ 
or  ful  in  keeping  celery.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  is  lost  by  rot  late  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  following  plan 
has  been  adopted  this  year:  The  trench¬ 
es  are  dug  nearly  three  feet  wide 


and,  instead  of  being  as  deep  as  the 
plants,  are  only  about  three  quarters  of 
their  depth,  so  that  a  good  part  of  the 
foliage  is  above  the  surface  of  the  trench. 
The  bunches  are  to  be  packed  in  closely 
about  four  abreast.  Now  over  these 
trenches  a  double  pitched  roof  is  to  be 
placed,  each  side  being  made  of  two  hem¬ 
lock  boards  mb  cd  together,  the  one  side 
resting  upon  a  narrow  strip  nailed  along 
the  top  of  the  other.  These  Y-shaped 
roofs  are  made  in  lengths  of  four  feet 
uud  can  be  removed  and  packed  away 
for  further  use  as  the  celery  is  used.  In 
tliis  way  of  preserving  celery  the  leaves, 
straw,  stalks  or  whatever  is  used  to  cover 
do  not,  come  in  contact  with  the  leaves. 
An  air-space  is  preserved  as  long  as  the 
trench  and  the  leaves  should  remain 
green  and  continue  to  help  preserve  tl.e 
plants  in  a  freshif  not  growing  condition. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  plan  is  new 
or  old,  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  a  sensible 
way  of  preserving  celery  and  one  that 
should  be  less  liable  to  induce  rot  than 
the  common  way  of  covering  the  tops  of 
the  plants  directly  with  the  protecting 
material.  As  the  weather  increases  in 
severity,  1  he  roof  will  be  covered  with 
leaves  aud  corn-stalks. 


FA  RMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


ALL  will  be  interested  in  our  history 
of  the  farmers’  institute  movement. 
We  hope  that  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  sec  the  advantage  of  holding 
these  meetings.  Ill  states  like  Michigan 
and  Kansas,  where  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  lias  some  influence  with  the  farmers, 
the  inauguration  of  such  meetings  should 
not  be  difficult.  It  is  strange  that  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  not  followed  the  example 
of  Michigan,  for  with  her  agricultural 
college  as  headquarters  she  ought  to  be 
able  to  maintain  an  excellent  series  of 
meetings.  The  plan  proposed  in  Iowa, 
where  representatives  of  the  various  State 
industrial  organizations  propose  to  form 
an  educational  association,  inis  much  to 
commend  it,  but  we  believe  that  in  most 
States  what  is  known  as  the  “Wisconsin 
plan”  will  prove  most  feasible.  There  is 
work  euough  in  the  successful  organizing 
and  conducting  of  a  series  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  to  give  employment  to  a  first-class 
man.  By  putting  a  good  man  at  the 
head  and  making  him  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  movement  there 
will  be  a  greater  chance  for  success.  AVc 
believe  with  Prof.  Cook  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  any  State  to  appropriate  a 
reasonable  sum  of  money  that  will  do 
more  good  than  will  this  “  institute  fund” 
applied  as  it  is  in  Wisconsin.  Of  course 
the  day  tuny  come  when  these  institutes 
will  be  something  of  an  old  story,  when 
much  of  the  enthusiasm  will  be  cooled 
down.  That  is  too  frequently  the  result 
of  such  movements,  yet,  with  careful  and 
thoughtful  supervision,  aud  the  stern 
exclusion  of  all  side  issues,  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  the  farmers’  institute 
should  not  always  remain  a  powerful 
educational  and  social  feature  in  the  life 
of  the  farmer. 


A  SERIOUS  BLUNDER. 


IUST  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tin¬ 
ea  s  i  n  e  s  s  among  prohibitionists 
throughout  the  country  owing  to  an  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  de- 
clare’all  the  prohibitory  liquor  laws  un¬ 
constitutional.  Seven  cases  are  now 
pending  before  the  Court — two  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  four  from  Iowa  and  one  from  Georgia. 
Senator  Vest,  of  M  ssouri,  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate  of  New  York,  have  already  argued 
the  Kansas  cases  in  behu  f  of  the  brewers; 
but,  strange  to  say,  no  one  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  there 
is  some  danger  that  the  Court  will  decide 
the  eases  on  the  one-sided  argument  be¬ 
fore  it.  Attorney-General  Bradford  of 
Kansas  had  charge  of  the  cases,  and  the 
blame  for  the  blunder  appears  to  rest  with 
him.  The  Kansas  cases,  which  are  likely 
to  establish  a  precedent,  are  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  Judge  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  who  held 
that  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  the 
property  or  business  of  a  citizen  cannot 
be  destroyed  without  compensation,  and 
that  the  State  cannot  close  a  saloon,  or 
brewery,  or  distillery  without  paying 
compensation  in  some  form  to  those 
whose  property  has  been  rendered  worth¬ 
less.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquors  in  States  where  prohibitory  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  enforced  and  should 
the  Court  decide  ns  it  is  feared  it  will  the 
States  will  be  compelled  to  pay  immense 
sums  in  the  form  of  damages  to  those 
whose  investments  have  compulsorily  lam 
idle.  ZZZHiZ 

Now  that  much  mischief  liasboenjlone 


by  his  negligence,  Judge  Bradford  has 
engaged  other  lawyers  to  argue  the  case 
ou  the  side  of  the  prohibitionists,  and 
last  Thursday  these  asked  the  Court  to 
reopen  the  ease  and  allow  them  a  rehear¬ 
ing.  The  Court,  after  commenting  on  his 
conduct, said  Bradford  would  be  permitted 
to  file  affidavits  showing  why  he  had  been 
guilty  of  negligence,  and  then  the  Court 
would  consider  the  matter;  but,  it  inti¬ 
mated  plainly  that  unless  the  prohibition¬ 
ists  showed  good  reasons  why  prohibitory 
laws  should  not  bo  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  it,  would  bo  compelled  to  decide  in 
favor  of  the  points  presented  by  the  other 
side.  This  question  is  one  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  morality,  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  entire  country,  and  a 
favorable  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  it,  should  not  have  been  jeopardized 
by  carelessness,  dilatoriness  or  negligence. 

- »  »  » 

BREVITIES. 


Read  “A  Word  to  Mothers”  and  “A  Word 
to  Sons  ond  Daughters”  in  the  Woman’s  De¬ 
partment. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  so  well 
and  honorably  known  to  the  agricultural  pub¬ 
lic,  is  now  87  years  old  and  in  as  perfect 
health  n.s  during  any  part  of  his  life. 

Dr.  T.  IT.  Hoskins,  of  Newport.  Vermont, 
speaks  of  having  received  a  specimen  of  the 
Idaho  Fear  in  perfect  condition  aud,  he  adds, 
“I  am  very  much  pleused  with  it  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  Tf  the  tree  is  all  right  and  productive, 
it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition.” 

Suppose  you  were  called  upon  to  pass  an  ex¬ 
amination  to  pro  vet  ho  value  of  your  life  work. 
One  of  the  first  questions  would  be:  What  are 
you  farming  fort  It  is  a  simple  question, 
and  yet  wo  venture  to  say  that,  not  one  in  six 
COulil  answer  it  without  deep  thought. 

“Creaming  the  papers”  as  Spoken  of  in  the 
account  of  Westtown  Farm  and  Darden  Club, 
is  an  excellent  exercise.  A  good  paper  is  but 
a  farmers’  club  on  a  wide  scale.  By  keeping 
run  of  tin*  papers,  members  of  the  club  get  the 
idcus  of  t, 000  instead  of  those  of  a  dozen. 

We  do  hope  that,  sulphate  of  iron  is  uot 
going  to  have  a  boom  as  a  fertilizer — uot  at 
least,  until  a  thorough  trinl  is  given  it  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  do  so.  The 
Rural  guvo  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  a 
pretty  fair  trial  during  the  past  season  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  will  be  presented  in  due  time. 

A  prominent  Grunge  in  Indiana  liked  our 
Grange  picture  so  well  that  they  gave  it  in 
the  form  of  a  tableau  at  a  public  exhibition. 
It  was  a  great  success.  The  farmer  tied  to  the 
tree  was  represented  by  a  large  man.  Tlie  other 
figures  were  represented  by  boys.  This  sug¬ 
gests  a  good  feature  that  other  Granges  may 
add  to  the  winter’s  entertainments. 

We  doubt  if  the  holding  of  a  farmers'  insti¬ 
tute  iu  connection  with  a  fair  will  ever  be 
very  successful.  There  is  usually  too  much 
going  on  at  the  fair  during  the  day  to  draw 
the  audience  out,  a  I  the  place  of  meeting,  nod 
people  are  pretty  well  tired  out  at  night.  The 
best  time  tor  the  farmers’  institute  is  during 
the  winter.  That  is  the  farmer’s  season  for 
study  and  recreation. 

The  farmers’  club  described  by  Mr.  Gardner 
On  page  719,  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  Man  is 
a  social  being.'  The  best  that,  is  in  him  is  not 
brought  out  until  he  mingles  with  his  fellows 
and  exchanges  ideas.  At  the  farmers’  club  ho 
can  talk  business,  politics  or  whatever  suits 
him.  He  Is  sure  to  hear  something  new.  One 
half  the  success  of  a  club  is  often  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  officers  are  live  and  enterprising 
men. 

Western  New  York  is  noted  for  its  apples. 
Doubtless  just  as  good  apples  are  raised  else¬ 
where,  but  the  fanners  in  Western  New  York 
have  made  a  study  of  their  business,  and  not 
only  know  how  to  raise  fruit  but  they  have 
learned  how  to  soil  it  to  advantage.  The  fruit 
is  carefully  handled  and  packed.  First-class 
tools  are  used,  by  men  who  know  how  to  use 
them.  Apples  do  not  come  from  this  region 
in  old  flour  barrels,  with  good  and  bad  nil 
thrown  in  together.  Clean  arid  neat  apple 
barrels  are  used  and  the  fruit  in  each  barrel 
is  uniform. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society  met  at  Albany 
last  Thursday.  Some  tune  ago  the  secretary 
of  the  society  sent  out  circulars  asking  for 
opinions  regarding  a  permanent  locat  ion  for 
the  State  fair.  Out  of  637  responses,  411  are 
in  favor  of  such  a  location.  The  question  will 
not  l»e  definitely  settled  until  after  the  UHUUttl 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  hold  20  farmers’ 
institutes  this  wlutar.  The  present  officers 
were  elected  to  hold  office  until  the  election 
ordered  by  the  courts,  which  will  take  place 
Jan.  19.  We  hope  that  formers  all  over  the 
State  will  make  themselves  beard  as  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Woodward  for  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

A  telegram  Tueaday,  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  says  that  uever  in  the  history  of  that 
headquarters  of  sheepmen  has  there  been  Mich 
a  lack  of  wool  buyers  from  Boston.  New 
York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  lost  heavily  last 
spring  and  are  now  buying  only  at  bed-rock 
prices.  There  are  in  the  city  8, (X 10,000  pounds 
of  unsold  wool  which  commission  men  won't 
sell  at  the  prices  offered.  Buyers  are  offering 
only  18  cents  for  wool  which  went  iu  the 
spring  for  16  cents,  and  warehouse  men  are 
holding  out  for  15  cents.  Eastern  manu¬ 
facturers  are  buying  cautiously,  being  contl 
dent  that  prices  are  not  going  up  for  the 
present,  uml  it  is  a  clear  gain  for  them  that 
dealers  should  carry  the  staple  until  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  possibility  of  occasional  de 
presslOPS  is  alluring.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that,  holders  of  wool  iu  the  country  show  no 
lack  of  firmness;  for  the  fair  prices  for  wool 
earlier  in  the  year  were  duo  mainly  to  the 
resolution \of  growers  Lnot  to  part  with  it  at 
unremunerativo  figures. 
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REFORMATION  IN  REGISTRATION  OF 
LIVE  STOCK. 

HON.  T.  C.  JONES 


Necessity  of  excluding  inferior  animals;  a 
puzzling  problem;  experience  of  Merino 
sheep  breeders;  Early  British  registration 
of  Thoroughbreds  and  Short-horns;  cur¬ 
rent  British  practice;  American  registra¬ 
tion \  undue  value,  attributed  to  registra¬ 
tion;  suggestions  for  reformation. 

rrMIE  communication  of  Prof.  Sanborn,  in 
JL  the  Rural  of  October  1,  respecting  what 
he  calls  the  “Mischief  of  Herd  Books,  etc.,”  is 
opportune,  and  while  l  may  not  agree  with 
all  that  is  contained  in  this  interesting  contri¬ 
bution,  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  ho  expresses  respecting  the  necessity  of  a 
radical  re  formation  in  tho  breeding  of  pedi¬ 
gree  stock  of  all  classes,  by  returning  to  the 
old  practice  of  rigorously  weeding  out  infer¬ 
ior  animals  however  fashionable  their  lineage. 

Professor  Sanborn  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  very  practical  man,  and  yet  he  does  not 
point  out  how  the  changes  he  advocates  in  the 
public  registry  of  pedigrees  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  He  would  admit  to  Herd  Book 
record  only  animals  meritorious  in  useful 
properties  us  well  as  in  purity  of  blood.  Very 
well:  all  intelligent  men  will  perhaps  agree 
that  this  is  desirable:  but  howls  it  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.'  The  breeders  of  Merino  sheep 
attempted  to  carry  out  this  idea  by  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  compe¬ 
tent  judges  to  visit  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  all  the  pure  bred  stock,  and  deter¬ 
mine  wlmt  animals  of  approved  merit  in  fleece 
and  carcass  were  to  be  honored  with  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  association. 

But  this  method,  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  cannot  bo  here  mentioned,  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  found  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  And 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  selection 
of  meritorious  animals  for  registry  is  to  bo 
enforced  without  an  examination  by  an  im¬ 
partial  and  disinterested  judge.  What  can 
intelligent  breeders  of  the  day  do  to  counter¬ 
act  tho  deterioration  resulting  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice!  It.  seems  to  me  that  the 
managers  of  our  Herd  Book  associations  may 
do  much  to  reform  the  present  system  with¬ 
out  establishing  a  compulsory  rule  and  assum¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  merits  of  all  the  animals 
admitted  to  record. 

The  Brit  ish  Stud  Book  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  English  publication  for  the  registration 
of  pedigrees.  The  object,  of  course,  was  to 
make  known  to  the  public  the  fact  that  the 
animal  entered  was  descended  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  line  of  ancestors.  There  were  no 
complicated  details  in  the  record — the  name, 
date  of  birth,  color,  name  of  sire  and  dam, 
etc.,  etc.,  were  given;  ami  the  merits  of 
these  animals  were  generally  known  to  tho 
public.  There  was  no  requirement  that  the 
dam  should  be  recorded,  or  the  sire.  It  was 
very  much  the  same  with  the  registration  of 
Short  horn  cattle.  Thus  wo  lind  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  distinguished  bulls  Kettou  ami 
Ketton  2d,  owned  by  a  man  so  critical  in 
pedigrees  as  Mr.  Bates,  recorded  in  the  1st  Vol. 
of  Coates’s  Herd  Book  as  below: 

(709)  Ketton  1st.  Got  by  Favorite,  dam 
(g.  d.  of  old  Duchess)  by  tho  Daisy  Bull  (by 
Favorite)  g.  d.  by  Favorite;  gr.  g.  d.  by  Hub- 
bach;  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Mr.  James  Brown’s  red 
bull. 

(710)  Ketton  2d.  Got  by  Ketton  1st.,  dam 
grandson  of  Favorite;  g.  d.  by  Mr.  James 
Brown’s  red  bull. 

Here,  it  will  bo  observed,  no  numbers  are 
given,  the  sires  living  of  such  merit  that  they 
were  presumed  to  be  known  to  all  breeders  of 
Improved  Short-horns.  It  was  not  practic¬ 
able  to  continue  this  method  after  the  Short¬ 
horn  had  become  the  prevailing  stock  of  far¬ 
mers  engaged  in  mixed  husbandry  in  all  parts 
of  England,  and  the  number  of  meritorious 
bulls  had  increased  so  that  more  definite  desig¬ 
nation  than  the  more  name  became  necessary. 
But  there  was  not,  nor  is  there  asl  understand, 
to  this  day  any  rule  requiring  the  registration 
uf  the  dam;  nor  was  there  until  witliiu  the 
hist  “0  years  any  positive  requirement  as  to 
the  registration  of  tho  sire,  and  it  was  not  t  he 
custom  to  register  u  female  until  she  had 
giveu  birth  to  a  calf.  Furthermore,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  custom  has  boon  to  allow  the  registration 
of  cows  showing  uot  less  than  four  crosses  of 
registered  sires.  Thu  tomloucy  of  these  lib¬ 
eral  rules  has  been  to  encourage  the  selection 
for  registry  of  only  such  cattle  as  proved  to 
be  meritorious,  for  they  clearly  imply  that 
merit  is  not  determined  by  pedigree  alone. 

It  is  scarcely  neeessury  to  point  out  how 
different  has  been  our  practice  ju  this  country. 
At  the  beginning  every  encouragement  was 
given  to  record  as  soon  [as  born  all  [animals 
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having  the  prescribed  breeding.  Then  came 
the  requirement  that  the  pedigree  must  show 
descent  in  all  the  crosses  from  imported  an¬ 
cestry  or  from  cattle  previously  recorded  in 
the  American  Herd  Book,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  rule  requiring  the  registration 
of  the  dam  as  well  as  the  sire,  and  then  that 
which  provided  that  if  an  animal  was  not 
registered  before  it  was  six  years  old  the  fee 
for  registration  would  be  five  dollars. 

Similar  regulations  are  understood  to  he 
prescribed  by  associations  of  breeders  of  other 
races  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  existence  and  enforcement  of 
these  complicated  and  technical  regulations  an 
undue  importance  is  attached  to  the  registered 
pedigree,  many  people  supposing  that  such 
registration  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  high- 
ranking  thoroughbred  without  reference  to 
individual  excellence.  Such  opinions  have  not 
been  confined  to  persons  who  are  ignorant  in 
pedigree  lore;  but  m  many  instances  experts 
have  been  known  to  make  purchases  at  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  without  any  knowledge  or 
information  respecting  the  animals. 

If  I  am  right  in  these  observations,  it  would 
soetu  to  follow  that  the  repeal  of  the  rules  re¬ 
quiring  the  registration  of  dams,  and  impos¬ 
ing  a  penalty  of  four  dollars  for  neglecting  to 
register  a  cow  until  after  she  is  over  six  years 
of  age,  and  the  adoption  of  a  rule  that  females 
should  not  be  registered  until  after  they  have 
produced  living  issue,  would  tend  to  discour¬ 
age  the  registration  of  animals  of  objection¬ 
able  characteristics,  or  inferior  merit.  Aud 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  our  agricultural  societ¬ 
ies  could  be  induced  to  offer  liberal  prizes  for 
breeding  bulls  to  bo  exhibited  with  four  of 
their  get  not  less  than  two  years  old.  or  for 
cows  with,  say,  three  of  their  progeny,  and 
requiring  all  cows  over  three  years  old  to  be 
shown  in  milk,  in  my  opinion  very  material 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  breeding 
excellence  in  useful  and  profitable  qualities 
iu  our  cattle. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

MORE  ABOUT  SALTING  CATTLE. 

1)  EFERRING  to  a  discussion  between  T.  D. 

V  Curtis  and  J.  R.,  of  Charter  Oak.  Iowa, 
on  the  necessity  of  salting  cows,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that,  the  “make  up”  of  the  soil  has  au  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  this  question.  Here  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  stock  often  goes  from  one  year  to  another 
without  “being  salted.”  This  is  true  not  only 
of  range  cattle,  but  of  those  that  are  kept  iu 
pastures  and  well  cared  for.  In  fact,  it  is 
rarely  that  my  own  cattle  or  horses  will 
cut  salt  when  it  is  placed  before  them.  While 
this  is  true,  L  think  it  can  be  explained  upon 
the  ground  that  our  grasses  contain  the  neces¬ 
sary  elements  Much  of  our  soil  is  largely  Im¬ 
pregnated  with  alkali,  aud  to  know  just  what 
to  do  with  the  “soluble  salts”  is  often  a  ques¬ 
tion  This  is  particularly  true  where  laud  is 
kept  too  moist  from  auy  cause.  The  weight 
of  experience  aud  testimony  seems  certainly 
to  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  that  “salt  is  a  constituent  of  the 
blood,  .  .  .  aud  must  be  derived  from  some 
source,”  although  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  great  food  staples  contain  in  them¬ 
selves  all  the  saline  substances  that  are  neces¬ 
sary,  without  additional  artificial  supply.  May 
not,  after  all,  then,  a  knowledge  of  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  soil  of  a  pasture  be  essential  to  a 
proper  solution  of  the  problem  under  discus¬ 
sion!  An  analysis  might  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  grasses  or  food  upon  which  ’’J.  tt.”  kept, 
his  cows  were  really  supplied  with  au  abun¬ 
dance  of  salt  from  the  great  storehouse  of  na¬ 
ture.  A.  E.  G. 

Greeley,  Colo. 
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MARKET  NOTES. 

MALAGA  grapes  are  coming  iu  vast  quan- 
tii  ics  One  would  suppose  that  when  our 
native  grapes  are  so  plentiful,  there  would  he 
little  market  for  foreign,  yet  the  Malagas  ure 
everywhere.  It  is  a  fact  that  those  who  buy 
grapes  in  this  market  care  but  little  for  varie¬ 
ties.  Concord,  Niagara  and  Delaware  repre¬ 
sent  the  three  colors  pretty  well  and  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  grapes  are  sold  under  these 
names,  unless  they  are  plainly  marked.  It  is 
about  like  the  potato  market.  Everything  is 
“Early  Rose”  here.  It  does  not  matter  that 
50  per  cent,  of  growers  have  given  up  the 
Early  Rose.  The  name  is  still  popular,  and  it 
is  “what's  iu  a  name?”  to  most  of  the  purchas¬ 
ers.  The  Rural  Blush  is  a  fur  better  eating 
potato  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  yet,  until 
the}-  eat  the  former,  customers  are  willing  to 
pay  more  for  the  older  variety. 

.Several  wide-awake  cooks  in  New  York  have 
made  a  discovery  regarding  the  Rural  Blush 
potato.  The  “hot  corn”  season  is  now  about 
over.  The  people  who  went  about  muuehiug 
boiled  com  are  ill  at.ease  without'somathing 


to  “keep  their  jaws  going.”  A  baked  potato 
is  the  best  substitute  for  the  “hot  corn.” 
Good-sized  potatoes,  piping  hot,  served  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter,  will  bring  five  cents 
each  on  the  streets,  and  there  is  no  potato 
grown  better  suited  to  this  trade  than 
the  Rural  Blush.  Some  people  talk  about 
tho  flavor  of  a  potato  as  they  would 
of  the  flavor  of  an  apple  or  pear. 
I  begin  to  believe  that  the  potato  which 
gives  the  best  satisfaction  is  almost  ab¬ 
solutely  tasteless.  People  want  a  potato  that 
is  dry,  white  and  mealy;  that  will  mash  easily 
and  not  make  a  paste.  The  fact  that  most 
people  make  use  of  gravy,  butter  and  various 
condiments  on  their  potatoes  seems  to  me  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  do  not  care  for  any  distinct 
potato  taste.  I  believe  that  most  people  eat 
potatoes,  not  because  they  like  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  instinctively  realize  that  the  potato 
supplies  a  certain  kind  of  food  that  they  need. 
Vegetables  with  a  characteristic  taste  like  car¬ 
rots  or  turnips  will  only  be  eaten  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  quantities. 

Quite  a  business  is  done  in  “checkerberries” 
in  this  market.  Some  city  people  are  very 
fond  of  them  and  are  willing  to  pay  eight  cents 
per  quart.  Large  shipments  are  made  from 
Delaware. 

The  prices  for  tomatoes  this  season  have 
surprised  everybody.  We  ail  expected  low 
prices,  but  instead  of  that  prices  have  ranged 
40  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  last  year. 
Next  year  everybody  will  go  into  tomatoes 
and  as  a  result  there  will  be  a  glut  during  the 
whole  season.  If  gardeners  would  plant 
about  the  same  area  every  year  and  guage 
the  supply  by  the  demand  they  would  always 
have  satisfactory  prices.  Last  year  the  can- 
ners  were  able  to  secure  stocks  at  very  low 
prices,  but  this  year  they  have  had  to  pay 
more.  Most  market  moo  tell  me  that  tney 
prefer  to  sell  their  tomatoes  and  buy  what 
canned  stock  they  need.  It  is  the  custom  this 
year  to  pack  choice  fruits,  like  apples  and 
pears,  in  crates.  This  pays  with  a  certaiu 
class  of  customers  who  want  to  see  what  they 
are  buying.  Too  many  barrels  of  apples  have 
the  good  ones  all  at  the  top.  When  crates  are 
bought,  the  purchaser  cau  see  pretty  well  what 
he  is  baying.  The  apples  in  tho  crates,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  easily  bruised  and  after  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  in  the  commission  houses 
are  in  poor  condition.  market  boy. 


XPomnn’s  IPork. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

f^I^HE  upholders  of  women’s  suffrage  and  wo- 

X  men’s  rights  generally  will  be  much  elated 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Phoebe  Couzins 
as  United  States  Marshal  of  St.  Louis.  Miss 
Couzins’s  father  held  this  position,  aud  during 
his  ill  health  his  daughter  managed  the  affairs 
of  tho  office  with  perfect  satisfaction  until  his 
death,  when  she  received  the  appointment. 
She  is  a  clever  woman,  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  law.  She  has  been  an  ardent  agitator  on 
the  question  of  woman’s  suffrage;  but  she 
will  probably  pay  less  attention  to  this,  since 
her  convictions  have  been  thus  fully  recog¬ 
nized. 

* *  *  * 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Hewitt,  writing  in  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  America,  speaks  very  sensibly  of  en¬ 
tertaining  guests.  She  says  it  is  often  really 
inconvenient  when  the  lord  and  master  will 
bring  people  home  to  supper  without  auy  pre¬ 
vious  notice.  Of  course,  we  can  say  that  a 
woman  ought  to  be  always  prepared,  so  that 
she  is  never  entirely  at  a  loss  when  guests  ar¬ 
rive  unexpectedly.  But  this  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  in  a  very  small  house.  And  no 
matter  how  awkward  it  may  bo,  a  man  is 
ulways  annoyed  it  his  wife  makes  a  mild  pro¬ 
test,  under  such  circumstances.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  plan  is,  as  Mrs  Hewitt  suggests,  to 
set  one  day  iu  the  week  on  which  he  may 
bring  home  anyone  he  likes  without  previous 
notice.  Such  a  rule  entails  very  little  extra 
expense,  aud  it  is  certainly  more  satisfactory 
than  inviting  more  people  than  one  cau  really 
manage  to  large  tea-parties  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals.  *  * 

Young  people  are  very  apt  to  feel  the  need 
of  more  active  social  life  in  the  winter  season, 
when  the  evenings  are  long  and  dreary.  Yet 
it  is  not  really  hard  to  brighten  things  up  a 
good  deal,  if  one  only  has  the  will.  A  single 
bright  girl  possessing  what  we  may  call  the 
social  instinct,  is  indeed  a  treasure  iu  such 
case.  Possessing  tact  aud  good  nat  ure,  such 
a  girl  will  completely  transform  a  dull  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Of  course  one  must  decide  what 
tiie  entertainments  are  to  be.  They  must  be 
something  livelier  than  what  in  some  country 
neighborhoods  is  described  as  a  “social  even¬ 
ing,”  where  the  guests  sit  around  i  aektug  their 
brains  for  topics  of  polite  conversation,  varied 
by  a  little  music. 

*  *  * 

Iu  a  neighborhood  where  dauciug  is  per¬ 
mitted,  it  is  easy  enough  to  settle  on  the  amuse¬ 
ment.  When  a  few.youngjpeople[are  collected 


DRESS  GOODS. 

JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

Announce  for  this  week  an 
important  exhibition  of 
rich  Dress  Fabrics,  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  to  the  mid¬ 
winter  season:  A  very 
select  invoice  of  Broad- 
Cloth  Rohes,  richly  embel¬ 
lished  xvilh  spun  s^old,  in 
the  new  ‘■'■Cascade”  designs; 
Berlin-braided  costume 
patterns  in  varied  and 
original  styles,  “llyma- 
lah”  and  Scotch  Tweed  in 
handsome  Stripes  and 
Plaids  for  school  and  street 
wear.  Also  <500  Pattern 
Dresses,  in  a  variety  of  de¬ 
sirable  and  seasonable  col¬ 
ors  at  $10,  $12,  $1.1  and 
$17.50.  Each  pattern  has 
an  adequate  quantity  of 
all-wool  plain  material, 
with  an  accompanying 
novelty  in  Velour,  Jet  or 
(incutVelvet  forGarniture. 
The  above  robes  are  re¬ 
markable  valne. 

Broadway  and  11th  St.., 
New  York. 


together,  let  them  be  ever  so  shy  and  awk¬ 
ward,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  will  put  quick¬ 
silver  into  their  heels  and  their  spirits  alike, 
until  the  last  trace  of  bashfulness  is  removed. 
Nor  is  there  any  need  of  elaborate  preparation, 
either  in  dress  or  entertainment.  Let  the 
lads  and  lasses  simply  put  on  their  ordinary 
“best,”  and  as  for  refreshments,  why,  some 
plain  cake,  coffee,  and  rosy  apples  will  give 
as  much  satisfaction  as  the  finest  supper  from 
Pinard.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  dancing, 
a  little  musical  and  literary  programme  may 
be  prepared,  to  be  followed  by  jolly,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  games.  Or  a  skating  party  will  be  good 
sport  for  a  moonlight  night;  anything,  in 
short,  that  will  draw  people  together.  This 
world  is  all  a  fleeting  show,  we  are  told,  but 
we  might  as  well  have  all  the  innocent  fun 
possible.  And  many  a  country  place  could 
be  made  much  livelier  and  pleasanter,  socia¬ 
bly,  if  people  would  only  pull  together,  each 
doing  his  best  to  promote  the  general  enjoy¬ 
ment. 


AND  YET  ANOTHER. 


I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  J.  H.  G.’s 
remarks  on  “Woman’s  Work”  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  for  Oct.  15  While  agreeing  with  him  in 
some  respects  ho  takes  a  very  narrow  view — 
like  a  man.  The  young  man — he  appears  to 
be  very  young— does  not  give  us  very  much 
choice.  We  must  either  strain  every  nerve 
to  catch  a  “male  critter,”  or  unless  we  take 
up  a  profession  aud  devote  our  whole  life  to 
it,  we  are  classed  among  the  “anxious  and 
aimless.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  when  pro¬ 
ficient  in  a  profession  should  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  matrimony.  The  qualities  that 
make  a  good  business  woman  would  make  the 
best  wife.  J.  H.  G.  says  that  there  are  three 
conditions  in  woman’ssphore — “Public  life  and 
eelebacy;  private  life  and  possible  matrimo¬ 
ny:  or  anxiousness  and  aimlessness.” 

I  rise  to  object.  I  am  a  “lone,  lorn  crit¬ 
ter,”  like  our  friend  "Min,  Guuimidge.”  I 
haven’t  a  mission  and  I  suppose  my  aims  are 
not  very  high,  as  1  do  not  even  spend  my  time 
in  bunting  for  the  aforesaid  male  critter,  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  1  come  under  the  head  of 
“anxious  and  aimless.” 

Pefhaps  the  life  of  the  average  woman  is 
full  of  uncertainty— I  think  it  is— particular¬ 
ly  a  married  woman's.  But  these  assertions 
of  anxiousuess  aud  aimlessness  are  looked  at 
from  one  side— and  that  the  man’s. 

BETSY  TROTWOOD. 

A  WORD  TO  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

r INHERE  are  hundreds  of  bright  boys  and' 
X  girls,  who  are  just  beginning  to  see  that 
*hey  cau  do  a  great  deal  to  make  those  around 
hem  happier. 

They  are  doing  some  helpf ul.things  without 
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being  asked,  and  they  think  of  the  comfort  of 
others  as  well  as  their  own. 

I  know  some  of  these  young  folk,  and  find 
it  a  pleasure  to  see  them  growing  manly  or 
womanly.  Instead  of  thoughtlessly  asking 
for  everything  for  themselves,  they  are 
thoughtfully  giving  much  help  to  others. 
When  this  change  begins  at  home  it  brightens 
things  there  wonderfully.  But  some  boys  and 
girls  change  in  their  manners  and  their  de¬ 
mands  upon  every  one  except  their  mother. 
They  fail  to  be  polite,  thoughtful  and  consid¬ 
erate  toward  the  one  who  would  bo  most 
pleased  to  receive  their  courtesy.  Instead  of 
a  polite  reply  when  asked  to  go  on  an  errand 
there  is  a  protest  and,  perhaps,  a  sharp  order 
to.  “Get  the  basket  quick  or  1  won’t  go  at 
all !”  When  some  request  is  denied  they  an¬ 
swer:  “Oh,  you  never  care  whether  I  have 
auytbiug.”  or  “I  think  you  are  just  as  mean 
as  can  be,7’  or  “You  just  want  mo  to  have  a 
horrid  time,  I  know,”  uttered  in  tones  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  that  oven  an  unfeeling  post,  if 
spoken  to  in  such  a  way,  might  be  forgiven  if 
it  jumped  from  its  place  and  started  after  the 
speaker. 

“Mother  knows  I  don’t  mean  it,”  they  say, 
only  half  ashamed,  if  some  one  tells  them  it  is 
nut  kind.  But  if  they  could  realize  how  these 
things  they  “do  not  mean”  pain  their  mothers, 
and  how  rude  they  are,  the  words  and  tones 
would  lie  changed. 

Some  boys  and  girls  find  it  especially  hard 
to  do  promptly  what  they  are  told  to  do,  and 
most  lie  asked  over  and  over.  They  are  not 
so  impolite,  as  to  pay  no  attention  to  a  call  for 
a  little  bell*  from  even  strangers;  why  then  so 
uncivil  to  their  mother  si  It  is  a  habit  that  is 
good  only  to  be  rid  of,  for  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
responding  quickly  and  cheerfully  when  nsked 
hi  help,  and  in  being  ahead  of  the  call  too, 
without  waiting  to  be  asked,  or  reminded  to 
do  things  that  have  to  be  done  every  day. 
These  slow  boys  aud  girls  do  not  realize  how 
it  tires  those  around  them  to  urge  them  to  lie- 
gin  everything  they  do. 

“i  d  rather  do  the  work  myself  ten  times 
over,  if  I  could,  than  have  the  children  around 
in  the  kitchen,”  mothers  often  say,  and  they 
mean  it,  for  the  children  iustead  of  quietly  do¬ 
ing  as  they  are  told  and  being  a  real  help  to 
the  mother  who  really  needs  them,  get  their 
fingers  and  noses  into  everything  in  the  clos¬ 
ets,  and  on  the  shelves,  upset  tilings  and  waste 
them  and  insist  upon  makiug  the  cake,  work¬ 
ing  the  butter  or  doing  some  other  thing  be¬ 
yond  their  skill,  and  frowning  and  fretting  if 
asked  to  do  some  simpler  work.  This  isn’t 
help  at  all,  it  is  the  most  troublesome  kind  of 
hindrance. 

If  your  mother  tells  how  very  busy  she  will 
be,  aud  you  answer  eagerly,  “let  me  help 
you,”  do  be  as  good  as  your  word.  Help  her, 
and  do  it  in  her  way,  or  it  will  not  be  help  at 
all.  Don’t  criticize  everything  you  work 
with,  nor  demand  something  different.  Don’t 
call  the  dish-cloth  horrid,  the  knives  dull,  the 
table  too  little,  the  broom  too  heavy,  aud  the 
kitchen  too  hot,  or  your  mother  will  soon  be 
too  much  tried  to  endure  your  help  any 
longer  She  may  sigh  and  say  nothing,  if 
you  say  that  she  never  lets  you  help,  but  iu 
truth  she  would  be  pleased  indeed  with  real 
help  from  you,  but.  the  worry  and  trouble  you 
make  cancel  all  your  help  and  leave  some 
trouble  over  to  add  to  her  own  work. 

Another  way  iu  which  boys  and  girls  some¬ 
times  fail  in  their  treatment,  of  their  mothers, 
is  by  borrowing  from  them  without  asking  to 
do  so,  aud  forgetting  to  ret  urn  the  things 
taken  away.  Scarcely  anything  escapes  these 
young  borrowers,  the  fire-shovel,  the  brooms, 
the  sharp  knives,  iron  spoons,  scissors, 
thimbles,  thread,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
things,  from  a  cake  pan  to  a  pair  of  stockings. 
And  when  these  things  are  wanted  the  bor¬ 
rower  has  forgotten  that  he  ever  had  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  found  where  he  (or  she)  left  them. 

They  would  be  heartily  ashamed  to  treat  a 
neighbor’s  wife  so,  but  entirely  forget  to  be 
as  thoughtful  and  considerate  Of  the  things 
belonging  to  the  mother,  who,  though  she 
may  scold,  forgives  and  overlooks  their  many 
faults  and  failures,  loves  them  with  ail  her 
heart,  and  is  made  glad  by  every  attempt 
they  make  to  please  her.  The  sous  and  daugh¬ 
ters  who  do  the  most  for  their  mothers,  who 
show  every  courtesy  to  her  that  they  would 
to  strangers,  will  not  do  too  much.  Be 
thoughtful  for  your  mother's  comfort^  be 
gentlemanly,  be  ladylike  iu  her  presence,  and 
you  will  gain  a  beauty  of  character  from  it 
that  will  be  felt  through  all  your  lives. 

A  WORD  TO  MOTHERS. — II. 

BY  DOLTNDA  MIX. 

Housework  has  been  the  theme  of  several 
discussions  iu  the  Rural  during  the  past  lew 
months.  The  duties  of  mistress  and  maid 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  viewed  from 
both  standpoints— that  of  the  mistress  aud 
that  of  the  maid. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  of  great  interest  to  very 


many  of  the  “Ruralites,”  still,  to  some,  it 
was  only  as  a  pleasant  chat  about  something 
in  which  they  took  no  personal  interest. 

Many  farmers’  wives  cannot  afford  to  keep 
a  servant;  many  have  large  families  in  which 
there  are  several  girls,  mid  the  farmer  and 
his  wife,  although  well-to-do,  think  that,  iu¬ 
stead  of  keeping  a  servant  they  should  train 
their  daughters  to  do  housework,  for  iu  all 
probability  they  will  be  called  upon,  either  to 
do  or  superintend  it,  when  they  become  mis¬ 
tresses  of  a  house. 

May  I  speak  a  word  to  these  mothers*  If 
you  desire  your  daughters  to  become  good 
housekeepers;  if  you  need  their  assistance  iu 
performing  the  household  duties,  you  must 
systemize  your  work.  M  hero  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  girls  you  will  invariably  find  one  or  two 
(one, at.  least)  who  will  shirk,  if  shirking  is  pos¬ 
sible.  You  must  look  out  for  these  nud  see 
that  they  have  their  share  of  the  work. 

Let  one  take  the  chamber  work  one  week, 
one  the  sweeping  of  stairs,  halls  and  parlor, 
another  the  dining-room  nud  kitchen  work, 
etc.  The  next  week  change  the  order  of 
things,  so  thut  each  will  perform  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  duties. 

In  ibis  way  the  girls  may  learn  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  is  to  bo  done.  And  not  only  that, 
each  will  take  a  piidu  in  her  work,  for  she 
will  not  want  her  sisters  to  outdo  her  in  neat¬ 
ness  and  proficiency.  If  this  planning  and 
systemizing  is  not  iusisted  upon  and  carried 
out,  the  “shirkers”  will  find  many  opportun¬ 
ities  for  getting  out  of  doing  certain  things 
which  they  ought  to  do. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  be  born  to  float 
along,  never  taking  care  or  trouble;  always, 
without  any  exertion,  coming  successfully 
out  of  any  difficulty;  while  others,  who  may 
lie  far  more  deserviug,  seem  to  be  forever 
bearing  other  people’s  burdens;  working  faith¬ 
fully,  aud  getting  little  or  no  reward,  or,  to 
use  an  old  saw,  “always  coming  out  of  the 
little  end  of  the  horn.” 

You  will  find  one  of  this  latter  class  *iu  al¬ 
most  every  household,  and,  poor  thing,  she 
will  be  imposed  upon  by  all  her  sisters  and 
brothers.  If  there  is  any  disagreeable  task 
to  be  performed,  it  will  be  “Mary’s”  lot  to 
do  it.  If  the  girls  are  going  out  to  spend  an 
evening,  and  are  In  a  hurry  to  get  ready,  and 
the  dishes  are  still  to  be  washed,  it  will  be, 
“  Polly,  dear,  you’ll  do  them,  wou’t  you?  It 
never  takes  you  long  to  get  dressed,  you 
kuow.”  If  the  Sunday-school  is  to  have  a 
picnic  and  mother  wants  the  little  ones  to  go 
(and  she  cannot  go  herself)  it  will  be,  “  Molly, 
pet,  you  won’t  let  any  of  the  babies  get  hurt,” 
— “  You’ll  see  that  the  children  have  their 
lunch,” — 41  You’ll  see  that  the  baskets  are 
safe.”  aud  the  like.  But  if  “Polly”  does  all  this, 
where  is  her  enjoyment  coming  in ? 

To  be  sure,  she  doesn’t  complain.  She  is  so 
used  to  it  that  she,  at  last,  comes  to  believe 
that  it  must  be  right. 

Once,  while  sitting  on  a  bank  resting  under 
a  shady  tree.  I  saw  four  or  five  children  run¬ 
ning  pell-mell  along  the  dusty  road.  They 
were  all  little  things,  but  the  largest  was  a 
boy.  I  could  not,  at  first,  understand  what 
the  trouble  was,  but  I  noticed  that  the  little 
one  who  was  last  was  struggling  with  a  big 
basket,  vainly  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  rest. 

“1  won’t  carry  this  basket  any  more,"  she 
cried,  setting  it  down  in  the  roadway,  “I 
had  to  carry  it  this  morning  and  it  was  awful 
heavy,  aud  I  won’t  carry  it  any  more!”  So, 
off  she  trotted  after  the  other  children.  I 
was  amused.  There  sat  the  basket  by  the 
wayside.  A  cloud  of  dust  hid  the  flying  fig¬ 
ures  from  view.  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
they  really  meant  to  leave  the  basket  there, 
and  not  come  back  at  all,  when  I  beard  a  faint 
sobbing,  and  turning,  saw  the  little  girl  who 
had  carried  the  basket  comiug  back  slowly, 
crying  us  she  came 

"What  is  the  matter,  little  girl?”  said  I. 

At  first  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk, 
but  finally  told  me  that  they  lived  in  a  farm¬ 
house  a  mile  or  so  away,  that  they  went  to 
school  every  day,  and  that  her  mamma  al¬ 
ways  packed  that  big  basket,  full  of  everything 
good  she  could  think  of,  so  that  they  would 
have  plenty  to  eat  for  their  dinner;  that  she 
always  had  to  carry  the  basket  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  in  the  evening  too;  that  she  had  tried 
to  make  the  others  carry  it  sometimes,  but 
they  wouldu’t. 

I  asked  her  why  she  didn’t  tell  her  mother, 
but  she  answered.  “1  did  tell  her  lots  of 
times  but  she  always  says  1  cry  aud  make  a 
fuse  for  nothing;  und  she  won’t  listetr  tome, 
so  it’s  no  good,”  and,  picking  up  the  basket,  she 
plodded  along. 

I  felt  like  thrashing  that  big  boy!  He  was 
a  pretty,  manly-lookiug  fellow,  but  I  thought 
of  what  a  cowardly  man  he  would  grow  up  to 
be,  if  he  kept  ou  as  be  had  begun. 

This  child,  I  knew,  was  one  of  the  burden 
laborers.  Reader,  have  you  one  iu  your  fam¬ 
ily?  If  so,  don’t,  you  think  you  can  help  to 
carry  some  of  the  burdens? 

I  know  a  family  in  which  there  are  five 


daughters.  The  mother,  a  good,  tender¬ 
hearted  woman,  wanted  her  children  to  learn 
all  that  was  good  and  useful.  She  was  easy¬ 
going  and  never  insisted  on  anything.  She 
would  tell  the  girls  to  do  this  or  that.  Every 
one  was  willing,  of  course,  but  no  one  was 
anxious.  Each  waited  for  the  other.  Then 
when  the  thing  had  to  be  douo,  the  best  ua- 
tured  one  did  it.  So  it  went  for  some  time, 
till  there  were  only  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
who  ever  did  anything  at  all.  The  other  two 
“shirked.” 

One  of  these  shirkers  married  and  she  still 
seems  to  float  along.  She  has  a  husband  who 
“dotes  on  her,”  and  who  is  willing  to  pay  for 
everything  being  done  for  her.  Some  of  the 
others  married  too,  aud,  although  they  have 
good,  loving  husbands,  they  are  still  among 
the  “busy  bees.” 

Some  of  those  who  are  among  the  workers 
are  far  happier  than  their  selfish,  idle  sisters, 
but  when  girls  are  very  young  this  is  not  apt 
to  be  the  case.  Healthy,  merry,  happy-heart¬ 
ed  girls  do  not  often  care  or  fret  because  of  a 
little  labor,  but  where  there  are  several  girls, 
and  some  of  them  unwilling  to  do  their  share, 
the  me  on  which  the  burden  falls,  is  very 
apt  to  have,  unconsciously  perhaps,  a  bitter 
feeling  towards  the  others.  Then  again,  this 
bitter  feeling  may  be  directed  towards  the 
mother.  She  may  lie  a  good  mother,  too,  but, 
being  of  an  easy-going  nature,  the  easiest  way 
seems  best,  and  rather  than  insist  ou  those  as¬ 
sisting  who  do  not  wish  to,  she  lets  too  much 
fall  on  the  willing  shoulders. 

These  bitter  feelings,  like  evil  weeds,  grow 
rapidly.  Why  should  she  have  to  do  so  much 
and  her  sisters  nothing?  Are  they  any  better 
than  she? 

She  is  apt  to  brood  in  this  way  till  she 
thinks,  perhaps,  that  her  mother  does  not  love 
her  as  much  as  she  loves  her  sisters — Why? 
Hasn’t  she  beeu  as  dutiful  as  they? 

Sometimes  when  visitors  come,  her  sisters 
are  called  upon  to  entertain  them,  while  she.  is 
called  to  the  kitchen  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
dinner.  Or  she  is  sent  to  wash  the  children’s 
faces,  and  put  clean  pinafores  on  them.  Why 
can’t  she  entertain  visitors  as  well  as  her  sis¬ 
ters?  Are  they  considered  more  lady-like 
than  she?  To  be  sure,  their  hands  are  whiter; 
their  finger-tips  in  perfect  order.  Thr.ij  have 
no  “step- mothers;”  and  she  recalls  t.he  sleep¬ 
less  nights  she  has  spent  with  aching  fingers, 
nails  broken  to  the  quick  by  helping  shake 
heavy  carpets,  splinters  under  the  nail  by 
scrubbing  floors,  etc. 

So  she  broods— while  all  the  time  the  mother 
is  totally  unconscious.  She  never  dreams  of 
the  bitterness  and  jealousy  she  is  planting  in 
her  daughter’s  heart.  In  fact,  she  is  really  v  cry 
thankful  because  she  has  one  to  call  upon. 
Many  u  time  she  says  to  herself,  “What 
should  I  do  without  her?”  or  “How  could  I 
over  get  through  if  she  were  like  the  others;” 
But  she  never  tells  the  child  so.  No,  that 
might  make  her  too  conscious  of  her  own  im¬ 
portance  and  make  her  vain.  But, mothers,  it. 
would  do  no  such  thing.  It  would  make  her 
happy.  It  would  make  her  feel  so  glad  that 
she  was  her  “mamma’s  bejp”— I  know  whereof 
I  speak. 

Then  there  is  another  evil  which  grows  from 
this — so  small  in  the  beginning!  Her  sisters 
entertain  the  visitors;  her  sisters  have  more 
leisure  to  visit,  so,  of  course,  must  necessarily 
have  more  dresses.  She  does  not  understand. 
Why  should  they  always  get  everything? 

So  it  goes  as  the  years  pass  by.  Coldness 
reigning  where  happiness  alone  should  dwell. 
All  this  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
mother  bocn  firm  in  the  beginning;  beeu 
strict  iu  allotting  the  duties  to  each  child,  and 
seeing  that,  each  child  did  her  duty.  ‘’Share 
and  share  Alike”  should  be  the  motto  in  every¬ 
thing;  housework  as  well  as  other  things. 
Mothers,  you  would  be  kinder  to  all,  if  you 
would  but  spare  a  little  time  in  trying  to  read 
and  understand  your  children’s  dispositions. 
No  iron  code,  no  set  law,  will  do  to  gov¬ 
ern  by, 

GULDEN  GRAINS. 

Schiller  thought  that  poetry  can  be  to 
man  what  love  is  to  the  hero.  It  can  neither 
counsel  him,  nor  fight  for  him,  nor  yet  do  auy 
special  work  for  him.  but  it  can  teach  him  to 
bo  a  hero,  summon  him  to  great  deeds,  and 
equip  him  with  the  streugth  for  everything 
that  he  should  be . 

Buuritt  says  no  human  being  can  come 
into  this  world  without  increasing  or  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  sum  total  of  humau  happiness,  not 
only  of  the  present,  but  of  every  subsequent 

age  of  humanity .  . 

Nkvicii  mujr  a  craven  pilot  ut  my  country’s  helm  pre¬ 
side. 

Swayed  by  tnoti  longued  agitation,  taking  demagogue 
for  guide. 

Truckling  to  ilu*  voice  of  factions,  listening  to  the 
loudest  ery, 

Hanging  pressure,  measuring  noises,  what  to  grant 
and  what  deny! . . . 

Margaret  Fuller  says  that  “people  would 


laugh  to  know  bow  much  remorse  I  feel  that  I 
never  gave  children  more  toys  in  the  course  of 
my  life.  I  am  sure  if  Jesus  Christ  had  given, 

it  would  not  have  been  little  crosses" . 

Lord  Coleridge  advises,  never  under  any 
circumstances,  read  a  bail  book;  aud  never 
spend  a  serious  hour  in  reading  a  second-rate 
book.  No  words  can  overstate  the  mischief  of 
bad  reading.  A  bad  book  will  olteu  haunt  a 
man  his  whole  life  long.  Tt.is  often  remembered 
when  much  that  is  better  is  forgotten;  it  in¬ 
trudes  itself  at  the  most  solemn  moments,  and 
contaminates  the  best,  feelings  and  emotions. 
Reading  trashy,  second  rate  bonks  is  a  griev¬ 
ous  waste  of  time  also.  Iu  the  first  place, 
there  are  a  great  many  more  first-rate  books 
than  ever  you  can  master;  and  in  the  second 
place  you  cannot  read  an  inferior  book  with¬ 
out  giving  u] i  an  opportunity  of  reading  a 
first  rate  book.  Books,  remember,  are  friends 
— books  affect  character,  and  you  can  as  little 
neglect  any  other  moral  duty  t  hat  is  cast  upon 
you . . . 


Domestic  Cconomnj 
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A  PHOTOGRAPH  HOLDER. 

TnE  illustration  here  presented  (Fig.  44?) 
requires  little  explanation.  The  foundation 
is  of  cardboard.  The  covering,  which  is  divi- 


Fig.  447. 


ded  into  sections  or  pockets,  may  be  of  one  kind 
of  goods,  or  each  section  of  a  different  sort. 
Braid,  embroider  or  paint  the  sections  as 
fancy  dictates.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  silken  cord,  twisted  at  top  into  a  tre¬ 
foil  which  serves  us  a  loop  to  suspend  it  from 
a  hook. 


SERVICE  QUESTION  OF  WOMEN. 

I  WOULD  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 

- 1  dare  not  suy  “hired  girl”  question,  for 

fear  I  should  offend.  Then  again,  to  use  the 
word  “servant,”  may  savor  too  much  of  the 
olden  days  of  slavery,  so  in  my  perplexity  J 
use  the  words  of  my  title,  “service  question 
of  women.” 

During  the  last  15  years,  in  which  I  have 
been  mistress  of  a  farmhouse,  I  have  had  in 
my  employ  a  number  of  girls,  aud  it  is  prin¬ 
cipally  from  t  .ose  that  1  have  formed  my 
opinions.  Most  of  them  were  Americans  by 
birth,  but  some  were  green  Norwegians  aud 
Swedes.  From  my  own  experience,  aud  also 
from  observation,  1  tliiuk  the  Scandinavians 
are  the  most  amiable,  and  make  the  most 
trustworthy  and  faithful  service  women.  My 
friends  tell  me  that  I  have  had  unusual  good 
luck  in  procuring  well  disposed  girls,  but  I 
urn  sufficiently  self-conceited  to  take  a  little 
credit  for  my  manner  of  treating  them. 

Granting  they  are  well  disposed:  first,  then, 
when  my  girl  arrives,  I  show  her  just  as  much 
politeness  as  I  would  to  any  strange  lady,  so 


When  Baby  was  sick,  wo  Rave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Chlldreu.  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


far  as  it  seems  necessary  to  wait  upon  her. 
If  I  am  expecting  her,  I  have  her  room  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  bed  made  and  everything  in 
order.  I  also  endeavor  to  have  my  whole 
house  likewise  in  order.  Then  if  she  is  intel¬ 
ligent  she  sees  at  a  glauce  one  qualification 
that  I  will  expect  in  her.  If  it  is  near  meal 
time  when  she  comes,  I  show  her  to  her  room, 
and  leave  her;  when  the  meal  is  ready,  if  she 
does  not  make  her  appearance,  I  go  an,t  invite 
her  down;  if  no  company  is  present,  she  sits  at 
table  with  us.  [f  she  has  just  “come  over,” 
she  feels  more  at  homo  after  eating.  Of 
course,  she  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English. 
If  I  can  I  learn  her  name  from  the  one  who 
brings  her  tome.  When  all  have  left  the 
table,  I  say,  .Anna  (if  such  be  her  name),  we 
will  wash  the  dishes  now.  As  1  expected  she 
gazes  at  me  in  mute  perplexity.  I  begin  gath¬ 
ering  the  dishes,  and  motion  her  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  She  understands  my  motion,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  her  change  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  she  sets 
to  work. 

I  work  with  her  at  first,  showing  her  how  I 
wish  the  work  done,  and  allowing  her  to  do  it 
her  own  way  whenever  it  makes  no  difference 
in  the  final  result,  as  she  will  work  faster  if 
her  old  way  cau  be  used.  It  is  very  tedious 
for  several  weeks  to  go  before  Anna  and  in¬ 
struct  her  iu  her  duties,  but  if  she  is  intelligent 
she  soon  gets  a  knowledge  of  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine,  so  I  can  leave  her  alone.  When  any  un¬ 
usual  work  is  to  be  done,  then  T  must  again 
lead, 

I  always  make  it  a  point  never  to  make 
sport  of  any  mistake  a  foreign  girl  makes, 
and  never  to  let  her  see  that  I  feel  in  the  least 
vexed  with  her  seeming  stupidity.  If  she 
meets  with  an  accideut  and  breaks  ono  of  my 
most  choice  dishes,  I  do  not  allow  myself  to 
speak  crossly  to  her.  I  tell  her  1  am  sorry,  ex¬ 
plain  to  her  how  I  prized  it,  and  kindly  enjoin 
upon  her  the  necessity  of  handling  everything 
with  care.  I  have  much  feeling  for  these  for- 
eigu  girls  who  have  sought  a  home  here  for 
the  purpose  of  bettering  their  own  condition 
and  that  of  relatives.  Many  of  them  who  are 
the  first,  of  their  kin  to  try  the  new  land  and 
strange  people,  make  noble  sacrifices  with  the 
hope  of  soon  earning  sufficient  to  buy  a 
ticket  to  scud  for  oue  of  their  loved  ones.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  make  blunders  and 
seem  stupid?  Imagine  yourself  in  a  similar 
situation,  in  their  country.  Iu  a  strange  laud 
among  people  with  strange  ways,  and  no 
one  to  whom  you  could  speak,  who  could  com¬ 
prehend  your  meaning. 

I  think  many  persons  expect  too  much  of 
young  girls  who  come  into  their  familes  to  do 
housework.  They  forget,  that  however  much 
they  may  have  been  taught ,  they  laek  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  have  never  been  taught  to  do 
work  well  and  economically.  In  many  fami¬ 
lies  whoso  girls  must  earn  their  living  in  this 
way,  the  mother  is  ignorant  of  the  least  prin¬ 
ciple  of  good  housekeeping,  cannot  cook  even 
a  potato,  or  a  piece  of  meat  so  that  it  is  palate 
able  or  digestible.  Her  girls  go  out  to  Service 
at  13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  if  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  them  do  not  teach  them,  how  can  they 
ever  become  capable  help?  Now,  1  doubt  if 
it  ever  occurs  to  one-half  the  ladies  who  depend 
upon  young  girls  to  do  their  housework,  that 
these  girls  ueed  instruction  from  day  to  day 
iu  this  art  which  they  are  endeavoring  to 
learn.  They  take  it.  for  granted  that  because 
a  girl  is  poor  and  must  go  out  to  service, 
therefore  she  must  have  beeu  born  with  the 
abilities  and  knowledge  of  good  housekeeping 
and  that  she  bus  already  arrived  at  maturity 
as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough  to  work  out. 

How  many  there  ure,  heads  of  households, 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment.,  oud  are  no  more  capable  of  directing 
their  work  than  the  14-year-ohl  girl  who  goes 
out  to  service.  What  have  such  Indies  ever 
done  to  make  good,  capable  service  girls? 
What  right,  have  they  to  complain  that,  there 
aro  so  few  efficient  girls  in  the  community 
who  go  out  to  service?  1  consider  it  just  as 
much  my  duty  to  touch  my  girl  how  to  work 
intelligently,  as  I  deem  it  her  duty  to  try  to 
learn.  I  know  there  are  many  worthless  girls 
who  engage  to  do  housework;  yet  i  venture 
to  say,  tf  a  table  of  statistics  could  be  prepared 
to  show  how  many  are  worthless  because  of 
lack  of  opportunity  to  learn  and  discourage¬ 
ment  on  account  of  unkind  treatment,  we 
would  be  morally  shocked  at  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number!  Some  one  will  be  held  to  an¬ 
swer  for  this  neglect  in  the  training  of  service 
women.  In  my  opinion  kindness  and  mani¬ 
fest  interest  in  your  girl’s  welfare  will  go  a 
long  way  in  making  her  faithful  in  her  duties 
and  obliging  to  your  wishes. 

And  now  a  few  words  to  the  girls,  before 
closing.  I  cannot  understand  why  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  being  culled  “  hired  girls."  If  you  en¬ 
gage  to  do  housework  for  wages  you  certainly 
are  hired,  and  if  you  are  n  girl,  you  must 
then  be  a  hired  girl.  If  you  hired  to  a  mer¬ 
chant  as  a  clerk,  you  would  not  want  to  be 
called  a  servant,  yet  you  would  be  just  as 


much  his  servant  as  you  would  he  his  wife’s  ser¬ 
vant  if  you  were  her  hired  girl; for  a  clerk  is 
nothing  more  than  a  hired  person.  I  believe 
in  calling  things  by  their  true  names.  A 
grog-shop  is  no  less  a  grog-shop  because  the 
sign  reads,  “saloon.”  A  drunkard  is  no  less 
a  druukard  because  some  oue  chooses  te  call 
him  an  inebriate;  he  is  a  drunkard  still.  If 
your  vocation  is  an  honorable  one,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  then  why  be  ashamed  of  your  true 
title,  viz:  “  hired  girl?” 

If  each  girl  who  goes  out  to  service  would  re¬ 
sol  veto  learn  to  do  work  well,  to  govern  her 
temper  and  exercise  all  the  common  sense  at  her 
command ;  and  each  lady  employing  girls  would 
treat  them  kindly  and  considerately,  endeavor 
to  instruct  them  iu  the  best  metlirxls,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  in  learning,  we  would  have  a 
more  efficient  corps  of  domestics  by  the  time 
our  years  pass  another  decade.  themis. 


of  butter  on  top,  and  cook  40  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Baste  occasionally  with  the 
liquid.  Dish  the  fish,  strain  the  sauce  and 
thicken  with  butter  and  flour;  arrange  baked 
tomatoes  around  it :  add  minced  parsley  and 
lemon- juice  to  the  sauce  and  pour  over  the 
fish  and  tomatoes.  palmetto. 
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You  May  Remove 


Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a  faithful  and  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  uiost 
reliable  Alterative  and  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **I  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me. —  Charles  H.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt. 

“Until  recently,”  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
beeu  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  I 
was  fifteen  years  old.  I  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  ami  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  be  desired.” 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  C.  Ayer  &  ( To.,  bowel  I,  Mass. 
Price  ft ;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  ;»  bottle. 


We  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Batten  when  be 
says  that  “if  one  half  of  the  time  now  given 
by  many  girls  to  piauo-lea ruing  were  devoted 
instead  to  healthy  recreation,  both  music  and 
the  world  generally  would  alike  bent  fit.  On 
the  one  hand  there  would  no  longer  he  heard 
in  the  land  an  immense  amount  of  so-called 
music  of  purely  mechanical  valup;  and,  on 
the  other,  there  would  he  au  end  to  the  hys¬ 
teria  and  neuroses  which  are  the  curse  of  the 
present  day.” 


Thoreau  says:  “The  childish  and  savage 
taste  of  men  and  women  for  new  patterns 
keeps  how  many  shaking  and  squinting 
through  kaleidoscopes  that  they  may  discover 
the  particular  figure  which  this  generation  re¬ 
quires  to-day.  The  manufacturers  have 
learned  that,  this  taste  is  merely  whimsical. 
Of  two  patterns  which  differ  only  by  a  few 
threads  more  or  less  of  a  particular  color,  the 
one  will  be  sold  readily,  the  other  lie  on  the 
shelf  though  it  frequently  happens  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  season  the  latter  becomes  the 
most  fashionable.  Comparatively,  tattooing 
is  not  the  hideous  custom  which  it  is  called.” 


ALL  HONOR  TO  THE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


The  farmer  used  to  be,  in  the  old  stories, 
the  clown  of  society — the  type  of  stupidity 
and  boorishness.  That  day  is  gone  by,  and 
his  virtues  and  real  nobility  of  nature,  and 
large  knowledge  of  practical  thiDgs  best  worth 
knowing,  are  acknowledged  and  respected. 
But  did  you  ever  notice  how  much  more 
honor  and  respect  is  awarded  by  every  one 
who  meets  her,  to  the  farmer's  wife  and 
mother?  She  lives  in  the  sinless  fields;  her 
associates  are  nature’s  honesty  and  purity,  her 
own  children — jewels  unspoiled  by  street  con¬ 
tamination,  and  neighbor  matrons  like  her 
self.  She  wears  gooduess  as  a  crown:  it  radi¬ 
ates  from  her  features,  and  impresses  every 
one  who  meets  her,  influencing  at  once  their 
manner  of  speech  and  conduct.  And  there 
are  very  few  exceptions  to  this  excellence 
among  the  wives  of  farmers.  w. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING, 

The  Original  Bew  lire  ul  Tinirntinns. 
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MEDAL,  PAKiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


HOW  TO  COOK  THE  FISHES  THAT 
LIVE  IN  THE  SEA. 


Some  writer  has  said  that  no  one  is  willing 
to  swear  that  fish  ever  tastes  as  good  as  it 
souuds.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  this, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  comes  within  the 
province  of  the  cook  that  is  so  easily  spoiled 
by  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  that  im¬ 
portant  personage.  At  any  distance  from  the 
coast  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  fresh 
fish,  and  to  be  not  only  good,  but  to  be  fit  to 
eat,  it  must  be  absolutely  fresh. 

A  cod’s  head  mid  shoulders  with  clam  sauce 
is  a  very  nice  fish  course.  An  oyster  sauce  is 
also  excellent.  But  the  fish  over  the  fire  in 
salted  and  slight!}'  acidulated  cold  water,  us¬ 
ing  a  fish  kettle  if  you  have  one,  and  if  not. 
placing  it  on  a  plate  and  tying  it  in  a  clean 
towel;  when  the  water  simmers,  set  the  kettle 
where  it  will  continue  to  do  -so  very  slowly 
for  half  an  hour;  drain  carefully,  and  lay  on 
a  dish  containing  a  folded  napkin;  garnish 
prettily  with  parsley  and  serve  with  a  clam 
sauce.  Bring  to  a  boil  a  pint  of  darns  (not 
the  soft  shell)  with  half  a  pint  of  water;  mix 
in  another  saucepan  two  ounces  of  butter  with 
one  of  flour;  dilute  with  a  half  pint  of  the  li¬ 
quor  of  the  clams  and  au  equal  quantity  of 
boiling  water;  add  the  drained  clams,  season 
with  lentou  juice  and  cayenne  pepper,  and  fiu- 
isli  with  the  beaten  yelk  of  one  egg,  added 
very  slowly  to  prevent  curdling. 

Any  thick  fish,  such  as  sea  bass,  black  fish 
or  Spanish  mackerel,  is  very  nice  broiled  and 
served  with  Chili  saflee.  Any  fish  that  is  to 
be  broiled  should  be  scored  an  inch  apart  and 
broiled  over  a  slow  tire.  For  rhe  sauce  chop 
ft  small  onion  and  two  chillies;  fry  slightly 
with  a  little  butter;  add  two  raw  and  peeled 
tomatoes  cut  fine,  and  a  teacupful  of  white 
sauce.  Finish  with  the  juice  of  a  lime,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  minced  parsley. 

CODFISH  STEAKS.  CANADA  STYLE. 

Choose  your  steaks  from  a  middle  out,  and 
about  an  inch  thick.  Melt  some  butter  or 
dripping  in  a  frying-pan,  season  the  steak 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  on  both  sides 
until  done,  but  slowly,  so  as  not  to'  let  them 
brown,  adding  at  the  same  time  a  minced 
onion.  Lay  on  a  hot  dish,  aud  if  you  have 
used  dripping  pour  most  of  the  fat  from  the 
pan,  add  a  little  butter,  sprinkle  in  au  ounce 
of  flour,  dilute  with  a  gill  of  hot  water,  aud 
season  with  chopped  parsley  and  lemon  juice. 

Fried  soft  clams  couie  to  you  in  a  restaurant 
or  from  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  cook  such  a 
disagreeable-looking  and  tasting  dish  that  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  mention  it.  Remove  the 
tough  muscle  and  drain  on  a  cloth,  supposing 
the  fish-dealer  to  have  first  thoroughly  cleaned 
them.  Make  a  batter  of  oue  egg.  a  tablespoon  - 
ful  of  melted  butter,  u  gill  of  milk,  a  pinch  of 
cayenne  and  flour;  mix  the  clams  in  this  aud 
drop  them  oue  by  one  iu  plenty  of  very  hot, 
clear  fat;  fry  them  crisp  aud  light-brown, 
and  serve  on  a  napkin  surrounded  with  quar¬ 
tered  lemons  and  parsley 

A  sen  boss  cooked  as  follows  is  a  very  pretty 
company  dish,  aud  as  good  as  it  looks  if  prop¬ 
erly  done.  IV ash  well  and  wipe  dry,  a  fish 
weighing  about  four  pounds;  make  a  deep 
lengthwise  incision  from  the  head  to  the  tail 
on  each  side;  place  the  fish  on  a  buttered  pnu 
with  a  minced  onion,  a  bunch  of  parsley  aud 
sweet  herbs,  a  pint,  of  stewed  tomatoes  and 
half  of  a  minced  pepper:  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  cover  with  a  pint  of  broth;  put  bits 


QOLr  MEDAL,  PAMS,  1875. 


A  writer  in  the  Queen  longs  for  the  day 
when  housekeeping,  plain  sewing  and  dress¬ 
making  will  form  a  necessary  part  of  our 
girls’  education,  which,  while  not  making 
them  less  accomplished,  or  less  ornamental 
members  of  society,  will  make  them  more 
useful  and  better  members  of  society,  will 
make  them  more  useful  aud  better  daughters, 
and  more  helpful  wives  and  mothers. 


S v  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  V-  'te 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixec 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  » 
cui  It  fs  delicious,  nourishing; 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


HOW  TO  boil  rice. 

A  letter  from  Japan  says:  “They  know 
bow  to  cook  rice  here.  Only  just  enough  cold 
water  is  poured  on  to  prevent  the  rice  from 
burning  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  has  a 
close-fitting  cover  and  is  set  on  a  moderate 
fire.  The  rice  is  then  steamed  rather  than 
boiled,  until  it  is  nearly  done,  then  the  cover 
is  taken  off,  the  surplus  steam  and  moisture 
are  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  rice  turns  out  a 
mass  of  snow-white  kernels,  each  separate 
from  the  other,  and  as  much  superior  to  the 
soggy  mass  we  usually  get  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  fine  potato  is  to  the  water-soaked 
article.” 

The  Chinese  also  know  how  to  boil  rice, 
indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  two  nations 
whose  principal  food  is  rice,  did  not  know 
how  to  cook  it.  At  ray  boarding  house  in 
San  Francisco,  where  the  cook  is  a  Chinaman, 
and  a  gentleman,  by  the  way,  with  the  air  of 
a  prince,  a  dish  of  rice  is  a  bit  of  poetry,  and 
as  beautiful  as  an  Eastern  snow-storm. 

A.  G. 


f.  BAER  &  CO..  Dorciester,  Mass, 

PURE  MILK. 

ft  WARREN 

is/^luAMILK  BOTTLES 


\  Patented  March  23d.  1880. 

I  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  1  files 
and  Towns. 

A  LONG- NEEDED  WANT 
V*  AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 

A.  V.  WII1TKM  AX, 
7-4  Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


his  snuff] 

l!E  AY5HI3' 
'01E7U9NE&. 


FOR  AM,.  SUO  a  week  and  expen¬ 
ses  paid.  Valuable  outfit  urn:  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta.  Maine. 


HOMS?  Book-keening,  RnMness 

■  1  ,wl  *—  l’orms.Penniaustilp.  Arllhrnetlc.Sborf- 
haud,  etc.,  thoroughly  laURht  bv  MAIL,  circulars  free. 

BRYANT  Ar STRATTON’S.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 
T  HOUGH  ’I’ON  fARM 

MOCNTAINVnXR.  N  Y. 

For  particulars  address  LAWSON  VALENTINE. 


TURNIPS  IN  GRAVY. 

Peel  and  boil  some  turnips  in  salted  water, 
to  which  a  half  teaspoonful  of  sugar  has  been 
added.  Slice  them  half  an  inch  thick  and  put 
them  in  a  stew-pan  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
to  a  large  vegetable  dish  full  of  the  turnips, 
shake  them  until  they  are  lightly  browned. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  trifle  of  mace 
and  sugar:  pour  over  a  pint  of  good,  brown 
gravy,  and  when  quite  hot  serve  them  in  it. 

FRIED  TOMATOES. 

Green  tomatoes,  which  often  Huger  on  the 
vines  until  the  first  of  November,  or  even 
later  if  there  are  no  severe  frosts,  make  a 
superb  breakfast  dish  prepared  as  follows: 
Take  a  large  green  tomato,  cut  off  both  ends 
and  then  cut  one  in  three  slices.  Have  some 
butter  hot.  iu  u  frying-pan,  but  it  must  not 
brown;  roll  the  tomatoes  in  flour  ami  fry  un¬ 
til  they  are  done  and  a  nice  brown,  seasoning 
while  fryiug  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sugar.  '  g.  E. 


S3  75  STEAM  COOKER 

FREE!  -SB 


W  ewant  nnactive  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
T..  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 

8n-inire  Inrgi-pr  fits.  Cooker  and 
uttit  tree,  ttviv  "i,/"  r,. 

W 1 1. hot  i  IST1.K  a  m.  Kwhi-kv.  .V.  v. 


and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  Sri.. 50  no 
hour  during  snarethii*.  J.Y  Kenyon, Gb  us  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  *1S  one  duv,  *70.50  one  week. 
So  cau  you.  Proof*  nml  cninlusne  free. 

J.  K.  Su  kc.v  m>  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 0 


A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KEt-LOCC’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

posit  1VKI.Y  PR  VFYT4  BUTTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leadtug  Agricultural  Pawl’s  and 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  States.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SA1.T  CO  . 

OFFICE  .ou>  Factory: 

Fool  of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  City,  X.Y. 


YES  THIS  WILL  PLEAS' YOU 


Blades  are  finest  razor  steel, 
hand-forged,  file-tested,  and 
replaced  free  If  soft  or  tiawy 
It  is  made  for  the  hunter,  far¬ 
mer,  or  mechanic.  Price  75c 
5  for  *:*.  with 
stag,  ebony  .or  white 
handle..  <  "irJ  blade 
•faevKnlfe.SO:.;  Pru- 
nlngKnl/e.Sile.;  Bud- 
[ding,  Lc-  Grafting. 
iTe.;  hoys'  strong  l- 
hlade,  ‘iV  ;  Girls’. 
25c  ;  1  Allies'  2-blade 
Pearl.  50c. ;  Gents’  3 
*l.  fi-ineh 


lewjiuiif.'im.jiuuu 


if /.minin’ til 
LUiumumitil 


b  1  a  d 

MAHER  &  GHOSH,  30  S  St.,  T 


Steel  Shears,  75c.;  Button  hole  Sclzzors,  50c.  lUus.Xist  free. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  22,  1887. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Humane 
Association,  which  is  holding  a  convention  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y,  made  during  the  past  year 
12 J, 055  arrests  for  cruelty  to  animals,  and  in¬ 
vestigated  52,000  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  to 

children  .  It  has  been  at  last  decided 

that  the  disease  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  yellow 
fever,  and  the  town  has  been  nearly  deserted. 
The  disease  is  very  virulent  among  those  that 

remain .  After  a  protracted  struggle, 

the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  the  other 
day,  passed  a  bill  enabling  the  Boston  and 
Maine  R.  R.  to  add  to  its  728  miles,  the  208 
miles  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  lines  by'  leasing 
them.  The  struggle  cost  New  Hampshire 
about  $  150,000  for  expenses  of  the  Legislature. 
Everybody  believed  the  law-  was  secured  by 
corrupting  the  legislators.  Gov.  Sawyer 
vetoed  the  bill  Wednesday  without  examining 
into  its  merits,  simply  bn  the  ground  that  it. 
bad  been  corruptly  pussed,  Boodlers.  and 

monopolists  thwarted ! .  The  Dow 

Liquor  Law  gave  Ohio  a  revenue  of  $2,500,000 

from  the  saloons  last  year . John  D. 

Kernan,  the  best  cf  the  N,  Y.  railroad  com¬ 
missioners.  has  tendered  bin  resignation  to  take 

place  November  1st. .  . . 

....The  international  military  encampment 
in  Chicago— which  was  undertaken  by  private 
individuals  as  a  speculative  enterprise— bas 
gone  into  the  bauds  of  u  Receiver  and  has 
proved  to  be  oue  of  the  most  dismal  failures 
of  the  year.  The  Scandinavian  officers  who 
came  across  on  invitation,  are  going  home 

disgusted  with  their  treatment  . ..The 

Saint  Louis  Republican  insists  that  its  inter¬ 
view  with  Ohauncey  M.  Depew  with  regard  to 
the  approaching  financial  crash,  was  strictly 
accurate,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Depew’s  denial.  It 
says  the  interview  was  granted  to  one  of  its 
editors  by  appointment  and  that  Depew  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  text  before  it  was  published. , 

...  The  Dominion  Chinese  Immigration  Act 
provides  that  any  person  of  Chinese  origin,  on 
entering  Canada,  must  pay  a  tax  of  $50,  ex¬ 
cept  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  or  other 
government  servants,  consuls  and  consular 
agents,  tourists,  merchants,  men  of  science 
aiul  students  who  are  bearers  of  certificates 
of  identity  specifying  their  occupation  and 
their  object  in  coming  into  Canada,  or  other 
similar  documents  issued  by  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  other  Government  whose  sub¬ 
jects  they  ore.  Wong  Chin  Foo,  a  Chinese 
lecturer  on  the  advantages  of  Heathenism, 
but  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  was  taxed 
the  other  day  at  Suspension  Bridge,  and  a 
good  deal  of  hubbub  is  being  made  about  it. 

.  ...  The  Baltimore  Reform  League 

composed  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  hav¬ 
ing  secured  a  verdict  in  favor  of  purifying 
the  registration  list,  began  last  Tuesday  by 
striking  off  nearly  4,000  illegally  reported 
names  from  the  voting  list.  The  good  work 

is  still  going  on . The  Cotton  Oil 

Trust  pays  no  divideod  to  stock  holders  this 

term . So  far  38  counties  and  cities 

in  Missouri  out  of  47  holding  elections,  have 
decided  agamst  saloons  under  the  New  Local 

Option  Law . Lewis  Wallbridge, 

Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba,  died  Thursday, 
aged  71.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Dominion 

Parliament  in  1803 .  . 

The  Stafford  Springs  National  Bank  (Conn.) 
has  been  ruined  by  its  trusted  Cashier  Hicks, 
who  misappropriated  $102,000  of  its  funds, 
arid  bad  debts  will  wipe  out  its  capital, 
$200,000.  The  Director*  through  whose  culpa 
hie  carelessness  the  rascality  was  permitted  to 
go  on  ever  since  1884,  hold  each  only  $1,000 
worth  of  stock  required  by  law,  so  that  most 
Of  the  loss  will  fall  upon  outsiders,  chiefly  the 
savings  bank*  of  the  Htate  which  held  most  of 
the  capital.  Hicks  is  said  Vo  have  lost,  the 
plunder  in  speculation;  but  his  fine  residence, 
etc.,  are  in  hi*  wife’s  name.  The  depositors 
are  likely  to  be  paid  in  full  the  $215,000  they 
had  iu  the  bank.  Swindler  Hick*  wo*  arrested 
October  12,  and  say*  he  will  plead  guilty.... 

. More  tales  of  starvation  iu  Labrador. 

Newfoundland  always  denies  such  reports; 
but  they  come  so  persistently  several  times 
each  year,  that  it  look*  as  if  that  colony  was 
ashamed  to  own  that  people  are  starving 
within  its  borders .  An  effort  is  be¬ 

ing  made  to  induce  the  Freuch-Canadion* 
who  have  settled  in  the  United  States  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Canada . . The  Sugar  Trust, 

it  is  said,  bus  been  completed  with  Henry 
Havemoyor,  of  this  city,  for  President.  It  is 
reported  that  $15,000,000  iu  bonds  and  $50,- 

000,000  in  stock  will  be  shortly  issued - 

_ The  Anarchists1  appeal  to  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court  is  to  come  up  on  Octo¬ 
ber  iS.  Randolph  T.  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
and  General  Benjamin  Butler,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  have  become  associate  counsel  with 
Roger  A.  Pryor  and  Captain  Black  in  their 
behalf.  The  type- writ  ten  record  of  their  trial 
fill*  30  volumes  or  8,000  pages.  Butler  gets  a 
retaining  fee  of  $1,500,  and  $2.50  a  day,  and 
the  expense*  of  the  other  lawyers  can’t  be  less 
than  $20,000.  Judge  Garoy,  of  Chicago,  who 
tried  the  men,  though  a  Republican,  lias  been 
renominated  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats.  He  and  all  the  other  officials  promi¬ 
nently  connected  with  the  trial,  are  specially 
guarded  at  home  and  elsewhere  by  police,  and 
special  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  all 
chances  of  the  escape  or  rescue  of  the  impris¬ 
oned  Anarchists  . The  capital  of  the 

Pullman  palace  car  company,  already  $15,020,- 
000.  was  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
pany  Thursday  at  Chicago  increased  20  per 
cent.,  mukiug  the  aggregate  amount  in  round 
numbers  nearly  $20,000,000.  The  surplus  lor 
the  year  is  $1,530,884  . .  The  Mis¬ 

souri  Graud  Lodge  of  Musuns  has  declared  that 
liquor-dealers  cannot  be  admitted  as  members 
of  the  order;  aud  that  those  who  are  now 
members  must  either  quit  the  business  or  the 
order . The  barbers  are  to  hold  a 


national  convention  in  Buffalo.  Speeches  are 
to  be  limited  to  the  time  required  for  an  or¬ 
dinary  shave  . 

_ The  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 

recommends  that  United  States  attorneys, 
marshals,  and  clerks  he  paid  salaries  and  the 

fee  system  be  abolished .  A  scheme 

is  ou'foot  to  induce  the  Highland  Crofters  to 

settle  in  British  Columbia  .  ....During 

the  past  year  137  miles  of  new  railroad  have 
been  built  in  Arizona,  making  1,050  now  In 
operation  In  the  Territory . A  spec¬ 

ial  from  Green  Bay  says  a  fearful  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  is  raging  at  Iron  Mountain, 
Mii'li.  There  are  over  oue  hundred  people 
down  with  the  disease  and  from  one  to  seven 
funerals  occur  daily.  The  local  physicians 
are  ill  and  exhausted  and  medical  aid  has 

been  summoned  from  Chicago... . ..  As 

an  outgrowth  of  the  late  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Commission, 
representatives  of  the  holders  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  bonds  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  are  bringing  suit  against  Jay 
Gould  and  Russell  Sage  as  trustee*  of  the 
consolidated  mortgage  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway  Company  for  $0,000,000.  It  is  said 
they  will  also  be  prosecuted  criminally  for 
embezzlement . ........Nearly  400  repre¬ 

sentatives  of  the  carriage  and  wagon  makers 
of  the  country  met  in  convention  hero  during 
the  week.  Millionaire  Clem  Btodebaker  of 
South  Bend,  lnd.,  is  president.  They  viewed 
with  alarm  the  fast  disappearing  forests,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
lumber  during  the  past  few  years  than  the 

profits  of  their  business  will  warrant . 

Judge  Collins,  of  Chicago  has  decided  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  cannot,  prevent  its  quota¬ 
tions  from  going  to  the  “bucket  shops.”  The 
quotations  are  hourly  sent  to  1,500  “approved 
correspondents,”  and  the  Board  has  no  right 
to  discriminate.  The  laws  and  courts  should 
suppress  the  gambling  bucket-shops;  but  the 
Board,  he  says,  has  no  right,  to  attempt  to 
do  so. . .  Miinkacsy’s  famous  paint¬ 

ing  “Christ,  on  Calvary”  is  on  exhibition  at 
the  Tabernacle  West  23rd  street,  N.  Y.  It  is 
attracting  even  greater  crowds  than  the  pic¬ 
ture  exhibited  last  year  “Christ  Before  Pilate.” 
....The  50th  exhibition  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  is  being  held  in  Amencau  Institute 
Hall,  N.  Y.  ft,  is  attracting  crowds  of  vis¬ 
itors .  Having  secured  a  good  bar- 

gain  in  the  purchase  of  the  Baltimore  and 
»hio  telegraph  lines,  Gould  has  put  up  the 
rales  on  those  lines  to  the  level  of  those  of  the 
Western  Union  lines,  but  he  says  the  latter 
will  not  be  raised.  The  Western  Union  has 
now  a  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the 
entire  country,  and  the  battle  is  now  silently, 
but,  nevertheless,  strenuously  raging  for  a 
monopoly  of  the  trans-Atlantic  cables  by  se¬ 
curing  control  of  the  Maekay-Bennett,  cables. 

_ The  remains  of  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  haviug 

been  brought  from  Peru  where  he  died  some 
months  ago  while  United  States  Minister 
there,  after  lying  iu  state  in  the  City  Hall, 
opposite  the  Rurat,  office,  have  been  taken  to 
West  Point  and  buried .  .  .  . .  Rev  Dr. 

Lyman  Ahott,  editor  of  the  Christian  Union, 
will  supply  Plymouth  pulpit  till  a  successor  to 
Beecher  is  elected . The  anti-prohi¬ 

bition  majority  in  Tennessee  turns  out  to  have 

been  over  35,000 . Edison’s  improved 

phonograph,  which,  be  .says,  will  almost  do 
away  with  type-writers  and  stenographic  sec¬ 
retaries,  will  oe  at  once  put  on  the  market.  A 
wealthy  company  utid  a  largo  factory  are  to 
turn  the  implements  out  in  unlimited 

quantities  . .  . 

....  It  is  stated  that  Secretary  Lamar  has 
been  tendered  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  va¬ 
cancy  aud  has  accepted  it . Three  mil¬ 

lion  women  in  the  United  States  work  for 
money.  Of  these  600,000  are  agricultural 
laborers,  mainly  iu  the  cotton-fields  of  the 

South . .  After  a  pleasant  trip  as  far 

north  as  St.  Paul,  as  far  west  as  Kansas  City 
and  as  far  south  as  Montgomery,  President 
Cleveland,  wife  and  party  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to-day . . . 

...  .The  convention  of  the  Knight*  of  Labor 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ended  on  Wednesday, 
the  10th  inst., alter  a  continuous  session  of  over 
two  weeks.  The  uotieeable  thing  was  that  af¬ 
ter  all  talk  of  resigning  aud  threats  of  deposi¬ 
tion,  Powderly’s  word  throughout,  was  law. 
Thera  was  some  bitter  opposition,  of  course, 
but  by  an  overwhelming  majority  ull  hi*  acts 
were  indorsed,  all  bis  recommendations  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  clothed  with  greater  powers 
for  tie'  future,  He  thought  the  order  should 
present  only  one  or  two  measures  for  Congres¬ 
sional  aetiou  the  coming  winter — the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  maintenance  by  the  Government  ol  u  pos¬ 
tal  telegraph  system.  The  order  has  lost  105,- 
000  members  during  the  past  year,  according 
to  (Secretary  Litchman’s  report . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  22,  1887. 

The  Irish  agitation  is  still  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  political  topic  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Chamberlain  has  been  very  successful  m  stir¬ 
ring  up  religious  auimosity  in  Ulster.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  been  here  haranguing  vastEnglish  au¬ 
diences  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  making  the 
necessity  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  his  chief 
topic,  and  promising  numerous  amendments 
to  British  legislation  so  soon  as  the  burning 
Irish  question  can  be  finally  settled.  Churchill 
has  been  denouncing  Gladstone,  advocating 
“union”  and  praising  hi*  cousin,  the  Viceroy 
of  Ireland  and  other  leading  Conservatives. 
The  great  Rocial  problem  is  what  to  do  with 
the  immense  number  of  unemployed  men  and 
women.  The  number  of  paupers  supported  by 
the  parish  in  London  alone  is  31,0(10,  against 
71,000  at  the  same  time  last,  year,  aud  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  organized  Charity  Society  says 
that  its  investigation  shows  that  there  are 
1,000,000  persons  in  the  metropolis  whoso  con¬ 
dition  is  oue  of  acute  suffering  and  distress. 
Things  are  nearly  as  bad  in  other  large  cities. 


Trafalgar  Square,  a  largo  open  place  in  the 
center  of  London,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
finest  hotels, stores  and  residences  in  the  city,  is 
crammed  every  night  with  homeless  wretches. 
Other  open  places  all  over  the  metropolis  are 
similarly  tenauted.  All  these  poor  wretches, 
together  with  thousands  of  other  men  made 
desperate  by  distress  have  been  parading  t  he 
streets  and  assembling  in  Hyde  Park  during 
the  week  giving  angry  voice  to  their  distress 
and  discontent.  Strong  bodies  of  police 
march  on  each  side  of  the  moving  rabble  to 
prevent  them  from  plundering  the  shops. 
Frequent  fights  occur  between  the  semi 
riotous  mobs  aud  the  officers.  Numerous 
arrests  are  made  daily.  Stores  are  closed 
along  the  line  of  march.  In  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,500,000  people,  there  are- only  10,- 
000  police,  and  they  are  worn  out  with  con¬ 
stant  trudging.  Everywhere  wretchedness 

among  toilers  is  becoming  turbulent . 

Alexander  James  B.  Beresford  Hope,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  member  of 
Parliament  for  Cambridge  University,  died 

Thursday,  at  the  age  of  67  years  . 

Mr.  William  John  Evelyn  (Conservative), 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Dept¬ 
ford,  has  resigned  because  of  his  inability  to 
agree  with  the  Government  on  the  Irish  quet- 

tiou  . ....Serious  riots  have  occurred 

between  Irish  aud  English  soldiers  at  Giber  al¬ 
ter.  Many  of  the  rioters  were  injured.  Several 
arrests  have  been  made.  The  streets  are 

guarded  by  strong  patrols . Mrs.  Garfield 

and  daughter  arrived  in  Liverpool.  Wednes¬ 
day... .  The  Princess  of  Wales  and 

Princess  Maud  and  Princes*  Louise,  daughters 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  are  suffering  from  an 

attack  of  measles . . .  ........ 

. . .  .Tiie  Caffarel  scandal  still  agitates  France. 
The  disgraced  General  has  been  struck  from 
the  list  of  the  army;  his  salary  has  been  cut 
down  to  8,o00  francs — about  $425 — a  year, 
and  now  that  the  army  has  done,  with  him,  he 
is  to  be  tried  by  the  criminal  court,  aud  is  now 
in  jail.  Boulanger  isstillin  close  confinement 
nnd  acknowledges  that  be  spoke  impru¬ 
dently.  Grtfvy  pledges  hi*  word  that 
his  'son-iti-law,  Wilson,  is  innocent  of 
complicity  in  selliug  civil  decorations. 
There  is  a  world  of  scandal  and  recrimination, 
all  of  which  delights  Germany,  which  uses 
language  very  irritating  to  French  vanity. 

_  Dr.  Mackenzie,  an  Englishman  who 

is  the  principal  physician  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany,  says  the  patient  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  ami  that  the  affection  of  Ins  throat  1*  not 
cancerous.  German  physicians,  however,  in¬ 
sist  that  it  is  Has  jealousy  anything  to  do 
with  tins  difference  of  opinion?  Hi*  life  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  the  world  than  that 
of  the-  venerable  old  Emperor;  for  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  the  Prince  would 
succeed  and  maintain  peucoj  whereas  if  the 
Prince’s  oldest  son  were  to  succeed ,  speedy 
war  would  lie  probable,  as  he  is  “  every  inch  a 
soldier,”  and  very  ambitious  of  conquest,  es¬ 
pecially  over  France . . . ....... 

The  Discounto  Gesellsehoft,  a  Leipsio  bank 
with  a  capital  of  '.1,01)0,000  marks — $3,250,000 — 
has  failed,  having  been  plundered  by  it*  direc¬ 
tors  two  of  whom  huvo  absconded,  with  “an 

enormous  amount  of  .spoils.” . The 

Czar,  after  a  prolonged  stay  with  his  father- 
in-law  at  Copenlmgan,  is  about  to  return  to 
St.  Petersburg,  some  say  through  Berlin;  but 
it  is  far  more  likely  he  will  travel  in  his  steam 
yacht  by  the  Baltic,  as  all  idea  of  u  meeting 
of  the  Emperors  appear*  to  have  been  given 

up . Great  preparations  are  being  mode  in 

Rome  and  throughout  the  Catholic  world  to 
celebrate  the  Pope’s  jubilee — the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Ids  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  or 
rather  of  the  celebration  of  his  first  mass.  Ho 
was  ordained  in  December  1887,  and  celebrat¬ 
ed  his  first  mass  on  Junuary  1,  1838.  Young 
Pecci  was  thou  secretary  of  Cardinal  Rala..'. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Queen  of 
England  together  with  several  minor  Proles 
tant  potentates  have  ulrcmly  sent.  His  Holi¬ 
ness  valuable  presents;  nil  Catholic  sovereigns 
aud  princes  will  do  likewise,  while  the 
whole  Catholic  world  will  make  a  liberal  con¬ 
tribution  of  “Peter’s  pence.” . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  October  22,  1887. 

There  was  much  excitement  lately  at  the 
Parkinson  Sorchum  Sugar  Works,  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  on  the  announcement  that  Prof. 
Wiley,  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  was  on  his  way  there  to  take  charge 
of  the  works.  Earnest  protests  were  wired 
to  Commissioner  Column,  who  telegraphed 
back  that  Wiley  was  going  to  La.,  anil  would 
only  step  oil'  at  Fort  Scott  on  the  way.  Quite 
recently  Prof.  Wiley  repeatedly  declared  that 
there  was  no  early  likelihood  that  sorghum 
sugar  could  be  profitably  made  m  this  coun¬ 
try.  If  it  turns  out  that  it  can,  shouldn’t 
much  of  the  glory  go  to  Gen,  Le  Due  and 
some  to  his  Chemist,  Prof.  Collier,  both  of 
whom  were  strenuous  and  persistent  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  industry . .  Thu  Vice¬ 

regal  Council  of  British  India  has  passed  a 
law  to  check  the  slaughter  of  wild  birds.  The 
plumage  of  various  species  is  in  constant  de¬ 
mand  m  Europe,  and  great  numbers  of  birds 
arc  killed  every  year  to  supply  the  market,  to 
the  great  increase  of  insect  pests  and  injury 
of  the  agricultural  communities  . Ad¬ 

vices  from  Moscow  say  that  the  land  tax  ha* 
been  increased  in  28  provinces  of  Russia, 

notably  in  the  Baltic  provinces . 

The  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stat- 
istics.on  wool  production  will  beissued  shortly. 


It  will  estimate  the  wool  clip  of  the  United 
States  for  this  year  at  $70,000  000,  and  will 
place  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  at 
40.000,000,  an  increase  of  5,000.000  since  the 

last  census .  Canadian  fanners  are 

figuring  up  the  advantages  of  a  commercial 
union  with  this  country  so  as  to  secure  the 
free  introduction  ol'  their  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  It  Is  said  that  the  egg  traffic  alone 
with  the  States  since  1870,  has  resulted  iu  a 
profit  of  $14,000,000  to  Canadian  farmers. 
Parkers  have  injured  the  trade  of  lute  by  send¬ 
ing  on  a  large  quantity  of  old  stock  which 
showed  many  defects .  The  preva¬ 

lence  of  hog  cholera,  oru  disease  which  closely 
resembles  it.  in  the  upper  part,  of  Warren 
County,  N.  J.,  is  causing  heavy  losses  to  the 
farmers.  In  a  few  instances  whole  droves 
have  fallen  victims  in  the  terrible  scourge.... 

......  .Don’t  forget  that  the  great  Chicago 

Fat  Stock  Show  will  he  held  from  November 
S  to  18.  The  show  of  horses  of  all  kinds  also, 
especially  of  draft  animals,  is  likely  to  eclipse 
anything  of  the  kiud  ever  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  water  .......  Pleuro  having  been  sup¬ 
pressed  in  Chicago,  and  at.  a  number  ot  other 
Western  points  also,  the  country  appears  freer 
from  contagious  cattle  diseases  than  for  years 
past,  especially  as  the  day*  of  Texas  fever  are 
about  over  for  this  season,  as  the  first  frost 
kills  it.  Stock  owners  therefore  have  less 
fear  than  usual  for  their  favorites  at.  the  fairs. 

.  From  all  indications  it  appears 

probable  there  will  lie  less  winter  feeding  of 
cattle  than  for  years,  as  the  reaction  in  cattle 
prices  is  yet  in'the  future,  though  it  must  be 
nearing  us 

During  the  week  Geo.  Snowburger.  aged 
84,  drowned  himself  in  Antietam  Creek, 
Washington  township,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa, 
Born  on  bis  fine  farm;  never  been  ns  faraway 
as  Chnmbersburg,  the  county  seat;  was  worth 

$75,000 . Jenkins  Petit,  85,  a  well  known 

farmer  of  Peneville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  hanged 
himself  to  an  apple  tree  because  he  broke  bis 
promise  to  his  wife  that  he  wouldn’t  drink  on 

a  visit  to  Itoylestown  _ Ramsey  Groom, 

a  farmer  near  Mechanics  ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
lost  his  wife  Saturday  last,  and  on  Monday 
his  only  child,  so  he  hanged  himself  in  his 

wagon  shed  on  Thursday  . Ira  Kline 

a  farmer  living  near  Tbickshinny, Luzerne  Co., 
Pa.,  recently  became  disturbed  about  relig¬ 
ion.  Thursday  he  shot  away  the  top  of  bis  head 
alter  pinning  to  his  coat  a  piece  of  paper 
With  the  words;  “I  have  no  hope  of  the  next 

world,  and  so  am  not  fit  to  live  in  this.” . 

. . .  Tuesday.  George  Henry,  an  old  farmer 
living  near  Atwood.  Armstrong  Co..  Pa.,  was 
asked  by  hi*  wife  to  give  her  a  dollar  to  buy 
some  sugar.  “Your  extravagance,”  said 
Henry  “will  drive  us  to  the  poor-house,  and  I 
won’t  stay  to  sec  it.”  Ho  rose,  took  down 
his  rifle,  and  before  he  could  be  prevented, 
placed  the  muzzle  against  his  breast  and 
pulled  the  trigger  with  his  foot  The  hall 
passed  clear  t  hrough  bis  body  nnd  he  fell  dead 

at  his  wife's  feet  . . .  John  Klein.  73,  a 

rich  bachelor  farmer  living  uear  Lot iach ville, 
Berk* Co.,  Pa.,  was  lately  accused  of  conspir¬ 
ing  to  defraud  a  local  batik  out  of  $700. 
Thursday  he  shot  the  top  of  his  head  off.  . 

. .  Henry  llaines.  60.  a  prominent  farmer  of 
Douegal  township,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  on 
Wednesday  drove  a  nail  into  the  end  of  a 
lath,  and  placing  his  loaded  gnu  on  a  table, 
with  the  muzzle  against  his  breast,  pushed  the 
trigger  with  the  nail  in  the  lath,  nnd  the  eu- 
tire  charge  passed  through  his  body.  His 
clothing  was  set  on  fire  by  the  powder,  aud 
the  body  was  badly  charred  when  discovered. 

He  had  long  been  fn  poor  health,.  . 

The  adopted  daughter  of  a  Michigan  farmer 
named  Henderson  confesses  that  she  set  tire 
to  bis  house  11  vu  times,  poisoned  his  cows  be¬ 
cause  she  didn’t  want  to  help  milk  them,  and 
smbthered  the  baby  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. . . 

The  United  States  Government  has  re¬ 
scinded  the  order  prohibiting  the  import  of 
Nova  Scotia  cattle  and  hides,  owing  to  the 
alleged  cattle  disease.  The  disease  feared  was 

a  local  non-contagious  ailment . Assistant 

Secretary  Maynard  has  informed  the  Collect¬ 
or  of  Customs',  at  Boston,  that  the  cleaning  in 
this  country  of  peas  grown  in  Canada  does 
not  constitute  a  manufacture  within  the 

meaning  ol  the  statute* .  . .  At  the  Tuani 

(Ireland)  Fair  last  Wednesday  thousand*  of 
head  of  cattle  aud  sheep  were  offered  for  sale 
at  ruinous  figures,  but  despite  the  exceedingly 
low  prices  there  were  no  purchasers.  Large 
graziers  declare  that  they  cannot  continue 
business  any  longer  and  must  take  advantage 
of  the  buukrupt  law  ..Armour,  Swift, 

Allerton,  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision 
Company,  and  several  other  big  packing 
firms  have  signed  contracts  to  remove  their 
business  from  the  old  Union  Stock -yards  at 
Chicago  to  thu  new  yards  established  by 
President  Stick ney,  of  the  Minnesota  <fe 
Northwestern  Railroad.  All  the  big  rail¬ 
roads  have  made  similar  contracts.  This 
means  the  practical  abandonment  of  the  old 
yard*  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000, tuid  a  total 
change  in  ^t.he  direction  of  business.  The 
Chicago  Stuck  Yards  is  the  name  of  the  new 
concern,  and  it,  too,  has  a  capital  of  $10,000,- 
000.  An  extortionate  switclrng  charge  of  $2 
a  car  drove  the  stockmen  from  the  Union 
Yards.  They  are  quick  to  kick  against  extor¬ 
tion  when  it  affects  their  own  pockets ;  would 
that  the  public  were  equally  quick  to  kick 

against  their  extortion*! !  I  . AH  reports 

say  Western  farmers  are  putting  up  their 
fodder-corn  more  carefully  this  fail  than  they 
have  ever  done  before,  owing  to  the  shortage 

of  other  fodder  crops . It  is  figured  out 

that  it  cost*  18  cent*  per  bushel  to  transport 
grain  from  Chicago  and  21).  cents  from  Du¬ 
luth  to  Liverpool.  Even  allowing  two  or 
three  cent*  more  for  miscalculations,  the 
rate  is  certainly  very  low . The  drought 


puwfUftiittu*  £avmm»0» 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  IS'27.  aiul  Is  to-day.  as  it  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market;  u  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the 
quality  and  price  remalu  the  sume.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Dixon’s  big  cuko 
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in  England  now  is  like  that  in  most  of  the 

West  three  mouths  ago . During  the 

past  10  years  nearly  2,230,000  acres  of  British 
farm  lands  have  been  retired  from  the  pro 
duel  ion  of  food  and  t  urned  into  pasture  land. 
Of  wheat  acreage  alone  t  here  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  of  more  than  1 .000,000  acres . It,  is 

estimated  that  from  <5,000.<M)  to  0,400,000  hogs 
will  be  packed  in  the  West  during  the  ap¬ 
proaching  winter  season.  The  average  for 
five  years  has  been  0,150,000  hogs....  The 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Knox  County 
(Indiana)  Fair  Association  were  arrested  for 
permitt  ing  gambling  and  beer-selling  on  the 
fairgrounds.  They  paid  their  fines  without 

a  murmur,  ns  the  law  was  against  them . 

Representatives  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  met  at  Washington 

Tuesday . Thu  Illinois  State  Board  of 

Agriculture,  according  to  report,  will  lose 
about  $20,000  by  the  State  Fair  at  Gluey ,  Its 
reserve  fund— tiio  surplus  of  previous  fairs — 
is  about  $10,000,  so  that  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  borrowed,  to  lie  paid  oil'  from 

the  profits  of  future  fairs . . 

.  ...Tmc  farmers  of  Vermont,  uro  jubilant  over 
the  late  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  compelling  the  Central  Vermont 
R.  R.  to  reduce  its  local  freight  charges  so 
as  to  be  in  proportion  with  its  rates  on 
through  freight  for  the  West.  Formerly  the 
rates  On  freight  from  Detroit  to  Boston  over 
the  road  were  less  than  that  from  St.  Albans  to 
Boston.  The  reformation  is  due  chiefly  to 

the  Grange  . Less  than  a  year  ago 

a  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses  was  established  by 
certain  merciful  persons  in  London,  and 
since  then  50  horses  belonging  to  trades¬ 
men  and  others  in  moderate  circumstances 
have  had  rest  and  recreation  at  Neasden  and 
Sudbury . 


Cxnys  &  fflLaxktti. 


Saturday,  Oct.  22,  1887. 

The  best  American  cattle  bring  only  12 
cents,  estimated  weight,  iu  Liverpool;  ll>^ 
cents  is  a  good  price  for  ordinary  good  stock, 
Prices  are  expected  to  rule  low,  owing  to  com¬ 
petition  with  large  supplies  of  Irish  and 
Danish  cattle.  The  best  dressed  meats  bring 
2%  to  four  cents  a  pound  less  on  the  English 
markets  than  the  meat  of  cattle  imported 
alive  and  then  slaughtered,  so  that  there 
cau’t  be  much  profit  either  in  imported  live  or 
dressed  meats.  The  prices  of  range  cattle, 
which  are  still  constantly  rushed  to  Chicago, 
are  considered  ‘‘ridiculously  low”  on  the 
ranges. 

Reports  of  potato  rot  from  Maine  and  Ver¬ 
mont  tell  disastrous  tales.  Iu  one  case  in 
Maine  four  acres,  estimated  to  yield  1,000 
bushels,  were  sold  for  $2.  In  Vermont  the 
rot  is  the  worst  since  1844.  Many  fields  have 
been  left  uudug;  others  that  have  been  dug, 
haven't  paid  for  the  work.  This  is  the  gener¬ 
al  story ;  but,  of  course,  there  are  numerous 
exceptions.  The  total  yield  of  potutoes  iu 
Manitoba  this  year  is  placed  at  2,750,000  to 
3,000,000  bushels,  and  owing  to  the  short  crop 
in  Ontario  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them. 
The  shipments  to  London,  Hamilton  and  To¬ 
ronto  have  already  reached  about  20,000 
bushels,  The  freight  rate  from  Wiunipeg  to 
poiuts  in  Western  Ontario  is  a  trifle  over  ID 
cents  per  bushel.  It  is  hardly  likely  there 
will  be  any  considerable  importation  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  abroad  this  year,  os  there  is  a  scar¬ 
city  in  Europe  also,  uud  those  few  places 
which  have  a  surplus  can  find  markets  nearer 
home.  Potatoes  are  reported  to  be  40  per 
cent,  higher  in  London  now  than  a  year  ago. 
Throughout  this  country  the  movement  nearly 
everywhere  is  towurds  higher  prices.  There 
Ls  less  change  iu  the  loading  markets  than 
elsewhere. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Youk, Saturday,  Oct.  22,  1881. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
ol&sslffcatlon,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orlcaus. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . 6  13-16  7  i-i6  . 

Strict  Ordinary . 1  7-16  7  9-16  . 

Good  Ordinary . s.t®  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  8  13-16  8  15-16  ..  ,. 

Low  Middling . .  U  3-16  9  5-16  ..  . 

8trlct  Low  Middling...  9)6  . 

Middling  . y  t)-i6  9  n-i6  .  .. 

Good  Middling . 91* 

Strict  Good  Middling...  9  15-16  10  1-16 

Middling  Fair . 10  5-16  in  ?-i6  ..  . 

Fair . 10  15-16  It  1-16 


•TAIMKD. 

Good  Ordinary . 6  11-16  i  Low  Middling  ....  8  5-16 

Str let  Good  Ord .  7-k,  I  Middling .  9  8-16 

Hay  and  sthaw.  Fairly  active  and  steady,  ilav- 
Cholce  Timothy  per  luO  ft.  1MC;  No.  1,  sius-.p;  No. 
2  72)*c;  Clover.  mixed,  65*7; .c. clover,  !3oe5To;  shipping. 
60c ;  Straw. -Long  rye  7&,aiiMe,  short  do,  46opjth.\  oat. 
450506. 

Hop*  Browers  continue  quite  moderate  tiuyew,  and 
this  maintain*  the  market.  American  Hops  N  Y. 
State  new  crop,  uliolce.  20i421c;  do  medium  to  prime, 
I60.I80  crop  Of  lb->6,  common  to  good,  Italic,  QO,  l"-"0, 
best,  ogiSv ;  do  common  to  medium,  ii*6c;  I’acule, 
Coast,  crop  li-E  best,  U>V6I2C:  do  common  to  good, 
8<gil0o*  do  good  to  pri  me,  tVtfSc.  Foreign  —German 
eroj)  1H>;,  do  1886,  best,  l/VudSC;  do.  common 

to  fair,  lUig>i2c. 

Vnoirr  tm.Ks.  Potatoes.- Long  Island  Rose,  per  hhl. 
92  (Mr#92  I' .  State  Uurbauk.  p.  r  bbl,  *1  yi  I,-.;  15,  Stale 
Hebron,  *1  i3<dd  90:  Jersey  Peer  lists,  per  bbl  $1  75,1,1  90; 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl.  92  Whirl  2  25;  sweet,  Virginia 
choice  yellow,  per  bbl,  92WW2  23;  do,  Jersey  choice, 
per  bbl.  $1  iHi*2  50.  Onions,  Connecticut  red, 
per  bbl.  J2  50, 43  do,  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl, 
<1  50<jil2  73;  do,  yellow,  per  bbl,,  «2  00.^3  00;  onions, 
white,  per  bbl.  $1  51x9)5  fto:  Tomatoes,  per  crate.  23te33c; 
Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  100,  *(ka>7;  cauliflower, 
per  bln,  $Uu>  2  00  Celery,  Long  Island,  per  doz  bunches, 
(0cy>9l.  Turnips,  pur  bbl,  HOctiiifll  00. 


i.  ut>;  an  interior,  per  bbl,  , 5c>«- S 1  26;  Grapes,  per  lb,  1), 
«Nc.  Pears.  Bartlett,  per  box,  91  '1X39  50;  do  Duehess, 
per  bbl,  *2  ROfiM  W);  do  Scckel,  per  keg,  *  1  saw. 2  50; 
do  Lawrenee,  per  bU,  *2  Sl>«/*:l  50  do  Betlrre  Hose,  per 
2  I  KVa 2  50;  Cranberries, Cape  Cod,  fair  to  funcy.per 
bbl.  *5  7  (.«.  50;  do  do  do  per  crate  *2  ViM»2  B0;  do  Jer 
sey,  per  crate.  91  <5'<42  25  Quinces,  fair  to  choice,  per 
bbl,  *3  was  00;  do  common,  per  bbl,  *2  GX^2  50. 

FMltge  muni.  -Apples,  Evaporated,  Choice  ro 
fancy,  9K'xplWic;  do  do  common  to  prime,  new,  7  W 
"W;  do  sliced,  new,  5  <.  7 S,e ;  do  chopped,  2W.o;  00 
cores  and  skins,  2^c;  i  lierrles  put.  d,  new,  iU@IUo: 
Raspberries— cvapornteil,  new,  26c  do  sun  dried,  21c, 
Blackberries,  prime,  new,  KWotue,  Huckleberries 
new-,  10c;  Reaches,  sun  dried,  peeled,  new  iK.tAle;  do, 
Delaware,  evaporamd,  peeled,  m^anc;  do  do  do  un 
peeled,  16  k  17c. 

Nitts.  —Peanuts  are  In  moderate  demand.  Fancy 
hand-picked  quoted  at  5c.  and  farmers'  grades  at 
4@4)$C, 

Ch kstnutb.— Firm  at  9I7.V34,  with  some  sales  at 
higher  prices.  Hickory  nuts  are  flrm  at  <1  25<«1  30  per 
bush. 

Poultry.— Litk.— Fowls.  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn 
aylvanla,  per  ft,  9r®9hio;  fowls.  Wes;.,  per  n>,  76i)3k.o 
roosters,  old,  per  ft.  %%!>){<•:  turkeys,  per  lb  Sulfle; 
ducks,  western  poi  nalr,  •tSSKOe;  chickens,  near-by 
per  lb.  Sgilpv^c;  do,  western,  per  lb,  skMalOc;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  J1  uo-k-l  25. 

Poultry.— Dbkssko.  Turkeys,  per  pound,  at  3 
®llc;  Towls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  lie;  do, 
west  Iced,  prime.  old  cocks,  per  tb,  'Xk7c. 

Squabs,  white,  per  doz.  iX);  Mqnabs,  dark,  per 
doz,  92  Oh;  ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  lb.  13 
(x)14c;  do  old,  ehoh-n.  9. vile;  chickens,  spring,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  per  tb,  1.  While:  do,  do,  western,  per  ID,  7<a.llc; 
do  do  state.  lOAUo 

(Iamb.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  75c.  Grouse,  prime, 
per  pair  9tXsis91:pnrtrlOKes,  prime,  per  pair,  SOOM*]  00; 
English  snipe,  per  doz,  «1  Waal  50;  wild  ducks,  per 
pair,  30ct#3  60. 

PROVISION  MARKETS, 

New  Youk— Provisions.— Pork.- Jle.xs,  quoted  at 
913  75  for  old;  911 500411 73  for  new;  City  Short 
Clear,  915  50(*  1 7  53;  Extra  Prime,  $13,  Prime  Mess.  Sllez 
15;  Family  Mess,  911  tXXali.  SBKB-CIty  Extra  In¬ 
dia  Mess,  9115613.  Kxttn  Mess.  In  barrels.  $8  25®  H  75; 
Packet,  9'jik!0,  Plate.  $8  25<»8  ,3.  Family  Moss,  $H  5ik<« 
9.  Berk  U.ims.— Quoted  at  915  7M«16WI.  Cut  ttE&Tfi. 
Green  Shoulders.  4Vdc:  Green  Hams,  sc  Pickled  Hel 
lies  quoted  8,18^0  for  12  lb  average  Pickled  Hams,  10 
(sHO^c;  Pickled  Shoulders.  ftV-tUc,  Smoked  Hams.  llCti 
lUfcC.  Smoked  shoulders,  661c  Dkkmmxd  Boos,  city 
Heavy  to  l.lghi.  6W*6>*e;  Pigs,  6V@7e.  Lard.- City 
Steam,  6,40.1,6  30c:  Ucllned  quoted  Continent,  0.80c; 
South  American,  7.auct  November.  6.lU<z«.4de;  Dee.-m 
her.  6.386*6.400:  January.  6  13.1  i.ltic;  February,  6.49® 
6.52c,  March,  G..YY4  4.4  iv;  May,  6.684916.620, 

Philadelbiha,  1-a.— Provisions.-  Bkkb.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  $H  50m 9  UI;  do  packets.  97  uli,  ,smokc<l  beef, 
144915c;  Beef  hams,  $P-  '.2U.  Pouk.—  Mess,  $16  0U;  do 
prime  mess,  uew.  $15  50;  do,  do,  .family,  910  0 
tali  iki.  Hams— smoked,  ll(412Ke  doS.  P.  cured  In  tea, 
UkmUtau;  sides,  clear  ribbed  In  sult.K^pu  Me-  do  smoked 
lOM  alOWc;  »hou  liters  Iu  ary  r.nlt,fully  cured, 6t^e:do  do 
smoked,  7  47^0,  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  stymie  do  do 
smoked,  iJvSBO;  bellies  In  pickle,  iMtUUc;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon.  WikiUc.  La  rd  -city  Ucllned,  $7  2:*«h;  do, 
Steam,  96  H71414?;  do,  Butchers’ loose,  $6  504,6  75. 

St  ooiiis -Provisions, -Pouk  913  50;  Lard.-9S  10 
®6  15.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  shoulders,  95  U0; 
Long  clear.  f7  121^;  clear  ribs.  97  25;  short  clear, 
*|50.  Bacon  -  Boxed  Shoulders,  96  0(1;  Long  clear, 
97  TVJ.a  00:  dear  ribs,  97  7f..*8  uu;  short  clear,  9?  nTVsi 
8  37!*.  Hams,  $10  5. km  12  50. 

Chicago -Mess  pork. -913  25.  Lard.- Per  100  lbs, 
9'j  25.  Short  Rib  sides  iloosci.  $7;  dry  sailed 
shoulders,  boxed,  $5  50;short  clear  sides,  boxet".  $7  40. 

Baltimore.  Md.  PRovtsioNS  Mess  Pork.  917  5Gta» 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Sutteh— Creamery,— West.,  best.  2'c; 
do,  prime  21'(b?2c;  do',  good.  18«,2hc;  do  poor,  10,2 17c, 
do  Juue,  17«i2Uc;  State,  ex,  pails.  2«,.c26y*c.  do  do  tubs, 
24<!i25c;  stale  dairy,  new— Half  Ilrktns,  tubs,  best,  24c; 
do  do  flue,  20 .4  22  c;  do,  do,  good,  1  fci  1 9c ; 
tlrklns,  tine,  21c;  do  good,  IH<..  2>  c.  Westtm—  Iml 
tatiou  creamery,  best.  1  Am  20c:  do.  line,  )6w. 
lie:  Western  dairy,  tine,  l7»l$e;  do,  fair.  15 
(atlGe;  do,  factory,  early  make,  I5mlec:  do,  do, 
late  make,  best,  prime,  iSc;  do  do  do,  do,  good, 
14c*  do  do,  poor,  UBiimUHiC. 

Chkesk.— Factury,  nest,  white,  1116(4)1)96;  do,  best 
colored.  ll'*c;  ilo.  good.  10!*"illc:  light  -kirns,  best, 
StymUMc:  do  common,  ixasc,  Ohio  rnctory,  line,  lli.u 
llMc;  uo  do  fair,  9)*(m lue. 

PMit.ADELruiA,  I’a.  Bi  itkii  firm.  Penn,  creamery 
extra  at  24im;f>c,  western  creamery  extra  at  24ua2T>c; 
B  C.  uud  N.  V  .  creamery  exira,  22  i. 23c;  packing  but¬ 
ler,  T >4al 2c  Cheese  was  d  d).  New  York  full  cream. 
12c;  Ohio  Hats,  choice.  IPvodl^c.  do  fair  to  prime,  l.4t 
®llHc.  Eggs  were  linn,  xleu.iy.  Pennsy  ivania  tlrsls, 
22c,  wluo  uud  other  western  firsts,  22c. 

Baltimore,  Md.  -  Butter— Steady .  Western  packed, 
ITfeiOc;  creamery',  2lui25c.  Eggs— Firm  at  19i*20c. 

CHtcAao,  ill  -m  rntiu- Creamer v.  ig^misc;  dairy. 
16!*(a22c.  Kous.— Freeh,  Northern,  it*-*  141799c.  peruoz. 

St.  Imms,  Mo.— Eqgb steady  at  15o.  Luttke—  Quiet. 
Creamery.  23 a,25c.  Dairy,  16j*22c. 

FLOUR  AND  GR2LIN  MARKETS. 

New  York.— Wheat.—  Ungraded  Red,  SOiassiac;  No. 

2  Red,  6249c;  No.  1  White,  8eQ  1.8SC,  Ifngradcd  \Vhlle. 

86c.  No.  2  Red,  for  October,  8*2x,c.  do  for  Novetnber.Sjq 
(a83c;  do.  for  December,  khOssaR-I  I-I6c:dofor  January 
8199(^84  15-ltic;  do  for  Kohniary,  st-tj-  '3TfcC;  do  March, 
86|Qc;  do  April,  ■d^c;  do  May,  W6k*89Cj  do  for  Juue, 
sikm8u;$c;  do  (or  December,  si^jc,  BaRljsy.  E.ast 
eru,  180  Inferior.  63c;  No.  2  Chicago,  "0c:  No.  l  Cnmula, 
9UC.  Corn.  -Ungraded  Mixed,  at  32!q.g.:>234c;  Steamer 
Mixed.  60?ie;  No.  V.  52Mc;  No.  2  tor  October,  2c.  do 
rot  NovciuOer.  31t»'<.32>»C,  do  tor  December.  5 2 It  1,4. 
524$c;  do  for  January,  .,dl8-it52C:  do  for  May.  3tig,m.>3lk. 
Oats.  No,  . .  .1...  a  IOI 

(433c;  do.  Wane.  36486)40;  No.  I  H  lute.  S7c-  Mlxeo 
Western.  S2C#34c;  White  do.  33<a.«V;  No.  2  White  for 
do  November,  33c;  do  for  December,  ,  No,  2 

for  Uctobcr.  mwtxtfan  do  for  November.  sa4w;3*l9o; 
do  for  December,  3:1)9  j,33>f,c;  do  for  January,  33\ic;  do 
for  ilay,  tOjltc. 

Flour  and  Mnal.-Flouk.  Quotations:  Flue  92  uo 
®2  73;  Superflue,  $2  50<tf8  10;  Extra  No.  2,  *3  u/a 

3  10;  Gooil  to  Fancy  Extra  male,  $i  50yA4  id; 

Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  93 d.tg.1 40-.  Good  to 
Choice  Ex  tra  Western.  |J  5ix«i4  *i’i;  Coinmou  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohm,  93  0o«3  UU;  Good  to  Faucy,  $<  UXal  «i; 
Common  Extra  .Minnesota.  93  000*3  70;  clear,  93  ki  t 
l  16;  Rye  Mixture,  93  6*  15:  Struight.  H  00o»4  50; 

Patent.  94  Ska  I  DU;  Patent  Winter  Wheat,  Extra.  91  lo 
(a  <4  20  latter  for  old.  City  Mill  Extra  fur  W.lmllis,,94  13 
ui4  .15,  latur  in  uow  pkgs.  Boer  mens  Flohu.— Com 
moo  to  rair  Extra  at  *3  2>atG).  G-txal  ro  Fancy,  do 
94  10ut4  83  UykFloi  s.  anpernne,  »3  55«t3  A.,  coos 
51  sal.  Yellow  Wrsieru  quoted  at  9.  ikka.2  35.  and 
Brandywine  82  85*92  95.  Buckwiikat  Ft.oi*R  —  Quoted 
at9255(d)2  7U. 

I’hilaokli'iua,  Pa.— Ft.ot’R.— W’esteru  and  Pcnnsyl 
Vituiu  suparnno,  92 25  to  92  e5;  do  do  do  extra.  *2  75. aJ; 
Pennsylvania  Family.  *3  50  to  «J  75;  Pennsylvania 
Roller  Process,  ?i<,<it  25;  Delaware  family.  40, 

1  01I0  clem  ■  ’I',.  ;  10;  do  straight,  e.  H  25:  in 
■liana  clear.  *m 'Jii..(,l  )o;  do  straight,  $4  lusvl  2.*.;  St. 
Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  clear,  sd  iAAa  l  to;  do,  do, 
straight,  xl  lurai  25;  \v  Inter  wheat  paleul,  fair  to  choice 
9t  25e#4  60;  Minnesota  linkers*  clear,  $4  ill)  to  *.  25; 
dodo  straight,  $4  S7tn.i(,4  68;  Minnesota  puteuta,  fair  to 
choice.  94  75(.ji»i  90,  Rye  Flour,  *3  yo  per  biu-rcl. 
Wheat.— No.  2  Red  for  Uctuuer,  82k4i*-;te;  do  for  No¬ 
vember,  82341,1  »;ic;  do  for  Deeemtier,  S34i  aHle;  do  fur 
January,  AlApaWic.  Corn  No,  2  mixed  aud  high 
Mixed  track  In  gram  depot.  Ale;  No.  2  yellow  on 
irack,  54540.  No  2  Mixed  for  October.  5l<ai62c  do  for 
N..viqni>qr,  50tii5lo.  do  for  December.  4stS(,i49o  do  for 
Juuuury,  P^'aiuc.  Oats.  Ungraded  white  ,’,4W. 
No.  3  white  24c;  No.  2  white,  35c;  Choice  do,  35ti 
laJO'qc. 

Hubbaio,  N.  Y  W  heau-No.  I  Hurd  higher.  New 
ava 35(40:  old  do.  8Se;  new  No,  I  Hard  Northern  Pa 
cllle,  8,4,o;  old  do.  84t$  to  85c;  Whiter  wheat  higher  — 
No.  2  rest  Michigan,  Sl^e;  No  l  white  Michigan,  s2e; 
No.  2  lied  Hlluolsand  Indiana  track,  80c.  Corn -No.  2, 
*18)40  lu  store;  do  ou  track,  18)40;  No.  3, 17<^c,  track; 
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EVAPORATOR! 


CATALOGUES  FREE. 


C.  H.  GRIMM  &  CO.  HUDSON, OHIO. 


V.--.*'  *:, 
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YOU  NEED  AN  EVAPORATOR 


for  maple,  sorghum,  eider,  nr  fruit  jellies?  Examine  the  CHAMPION  and  you  will  buy  no 
other.  It.  has  made  maple  sugar-making  11  pleasure  where  it  waa  formerly  a  drudgery  in  hundreds 
of  camps  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  Vermont,  It  will  do  the 
aniiie  for  you,  and  put  money  in  your  pocket  by  giving  yon  a  better  price  for  “ailt-edged” 
products  Don’t  put  off  hiring  up  your  camp  until  cold  weather;  now  is  the  time.  Fxaraine  the 
CHAMPION  at  your  .State  Kuir.  {Mention  this  paper)  Address  as  above,  stating  size  of  camp 

IMPOR.TaA.PJT  to 

Nurserymen  and.  Dealers. 

Tlie  finest  stock  of  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  to  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  ftuRAL  New-Yorker. 

_ Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracifse,  N.  Y. 

All  Old  and  now  vo-^ 
rletiia  GRAPE?*, 

Ext  ra  Quality.W  nr- 
ranled  true.  A  soother 
SMALL  FRUITS. 

Cheap  by  mall.  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue 
Fro*.  Sole  owners  and 
Introducers  of  the  new  - 


Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  for 

EMPIRE  STATE  &  NSACARA 


EATON 


No.  2  yellow,  4SL$c  on  track.  Oats- Prices  shade 
higher.  No.  2  wh|re.3J?4(,j:33e:  No.  3  white.  31J#J)32c;  No. 
2  mixed,  30K<a3le. 

CiucAao.— Whcat.-No  2  Spring.  KKVfe;  No.  3  do, 
65c:  No.  2  Red.  72c;  Corn- No.  2.  40Ke:  Oats— No. 
2.  25  )*c.  Rye — No  2,  30c.  Barley— No.  2,  O’Jc. 

St.  LOCK,  Mo.— Flour.— Family.  92  5f*»2  «5:  Choice. 
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Corn— Cash,  Mva  Uc:  October.  3it>4c;  Nov.  tnlier,  88)40; 
Oats— Cash,  24k2tt825c;  November,  247-jlc;  May,  28)40. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 

Nkw  York.  Saturday,  Oct,  22  1887 

Much  Cows  About  55  head  are  reported  to  have 
arrived  thus  far  this  week.  Prices  ore  llrm  aud  sales 
have  been  made  at  $35  to  $33  for  Decent  to  Good 
Milkers. 

BKKVKS.-Virglnla  Steers,  1,565  n>  average,  at  15  30 
per  KM  tt;  do  1.336  n>.  at  9-5  25:  do.  1.499  lb.  at 

95  10:  do  1,288  lb.  at  $1  90;  do.  1.630  ft,  ai  »4  65;  Col- 
oradudo  1,230  ft,  at  *3  65;  do  1.246  ft  al  93  60;  Illinois 
Sircrs,  1  306  lb.  average,  at  9  4  50;  per  100  ft;  do.  J. 318 
ft,  at  $1  45;  do  l,K»  ft.  at  $4  25,  do.  1,249  ft.  at  94  20; 
do.  1,391  lb  at  94  15,  Virginia  do,  1.339  ft.  at  $4  75;  do 
1,300  ft.  al  94  75;  do.  1,886  ft,  at  »4  SO.  State  Oxen  1500 
lb.  at  82  SO,  Texan  Steers.  1104  lb  average,  at  $3  39 
l*er  Mil  ft;  do  I,lu7  ft,  at  9-1  SU:  do.  11(6  lb  at  *3  10: 
Ohio  Steers  1.1B8  ft  average  at  93  '*)  periOOft:  Jersey 
St  lllers  K  IT  lb  average,  at  *1  75  ja-r  100  lb*  do  1177  ft,  at 
*1.  do.  9 .mi  lb,  at  H  50:  do  1210  ft  at  9;>;  Indiana  Steers 
1,242  at  $4  95;  1,215ft.  at  $1:  Illinois.  Steers.  1.458  Ibav- 
erago,  at  15  35  per  I'M  lb;  do  .to.  1887  ft.  at  92  15;  do, 
MOu  lb  at  9*.  Colorado  do  1155  ft  at  *3 S3:  do,  1160  ft  at 

93  $9;  do  UOJ  ft  at  93  65;  do  1112  ft  at  $3  60. 

Calves.- Orassers,  235  lb  average;  at  92  70  per  PM 
do  2*5  lb  at  $285;  Gnssers.  246  lb  average,  at  $2  55  per 
KM  ft;  do  2-39  lb  at  *2  8u  Fed  l  alves,  IMS  ft  average 
;>i  8)40 per  tb:do,  2*9  ft.  at  .T7s<*;  do  273  lb  at4c;  veals, 
PU  ib,  at  8)40:  Fed  Calves.  I8u  to  t'.M  ft  average,  at  3 
(a 3c;  per  ft.  veals.  277  ib,  at  6(40. 

Shkrpanu  Lambs.— Ohm  Sheep,  95  ft  average, at  $4  40 
per  100  lh;  do,  90)^  ID.  at  $1  75.  Kentucky  do.  SI  Ib. 
at  $4.  do,  90  ft,  at  $1  25;  Ketitucxy  Yearlings  S6  lb  at 

94  T!>»;  Territory  Sheep  lid  lh  average,  at  $4  6ti  per 
ion  B>!  Indiana  67  Ib  average,  at  95  63  per  100  Ib; 
do. fiti  lb  at  c*i  70  State  do,  66  lb  95  75:  Norrhern  Can- 
ala  Lambs,  iig  ft,  at  $5  s7Hj;  do  70  Ib.  at  $6;  State 
Sheep.  S3  ft  average,  at  9:150  per  ICO  Ib;  ublo  do  110  ft. 
at  8(  66)4;  State  Lamb*.  flT  Ib.  ui  93  87v.;  Cauiula  Sheep 
ii^.  Hi  average. at  $1  pet*  KM  lb;  do  .Ewes'  119  Ib  ill  94  25; 
State  Lambs.  57)$  ft.  at  $5  >1.  Northern  Canada  do  63 
at  *5  75;  do  (few  sheep  1  till  lb  at  $5  75:  do  66  lb  at 
*6  10;  do,  65  lb  at  *n  l2Wt  do,  77  lb  at  96  *45;  State 
ShcH-p,  91  lb  average  at.  •iiui  tier  UlU  lh;  Colorado  do 
Wo  lb  at  $1  35;  Kentucky  do  8.  ID,  at  $4  "M;  Canada 
Lambs.  76  lb.  at  *6  viU,,  do  70  lb,  at  96  20;  do  70  lb, 

96  *25;  State  Slieep,  86  lh  average,  al  I  25  per  ll)J  lb;  do 
90  lb  at  *4  50;  State  Lambs,  70  lb.  at  $6  15. 

H 00s.— Western  Hogs,  190  lb  average,  at  95  05  per 
100  lb;  Roughs.,  2M  lb  $.  05. 

Be BB.u.o.-SiticKt*  -Receipts  for  week.  34.000  head: 
for  same  time  lust  w<-ck,  ;iy.6ou  head;  Common  to  Fair, 
sheep,  93  25t.c3  70;  Good  to  choice,  9 1  i».jj  W;  lumt.s 
lower;  Western  $4  75  $5  40;  Canadian.  *3  40t.a5  wi. 
H*"ts  -Receipts  for  week,  ihus  far,  s«,4*.»fi  head:  for 
same  tluu*  last  week.  *4,4sJ  head.  Mixed  pigs  and 
Yorkers,  91  4U «,!  til:  selected.  Yorkers,  $1  50u*4  35,  He- 
tee uid  medium  weights.  *4  60t«t4  65;  Coarse  mixed 
heavy  ends,  $3  ISi*  l;  Slags,  *314,3  25. 

CHIOAOO.  Cattlk.-  Shipping  HOSTS  92  6.V4485. slock 
er*  and  feeders  9175.430);  Cows,  hulls  ami  Mixed. 
9  1  25  *  2  70:  Texas  cattle.  91  6tkiii2  65:  western  range,  s. 
*2  KtaiJ  75.  Itons.  Mixed,  $4  2(Xa 4  45:  heavy.  $«  *2.V>* 
165;  Light,  $4  20664  50.  Rough  and  skt|M,  $3  00C*4  20; 
Skkkv.  Natives.  *2  -IV.iilUO:  w  estern  $3  irx^.3  50;  Texans 
92  5lk$3  50;  lambs.  (4  2lkx5  50. 

■St.  Loo  is. — Cattle.—  Fair  to  Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers.  94  25  4:4  ii:  Fair, to  Good.  $3  60a  l  30;  Butehets* 
Steers,  Fair  to  Choice,  *3  14443  7o.  Range™  common 
graoa  un  good  corn  fed.  92  lons.l  -M.  Hoos.— Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers-  Selections,  94  5>k4  l65:  Faekiug 
and  Yorkers  medium  to  prime.  94  is.jxi  13;  pigs,  com¬ 
mon  to  Good,  93  70rfl  10.  summ.-Falr  to  Fancy, 
*3  20i9l4  15;  Lambs,  3  90Ca4  50. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

produce  aooxnaxssioN  merohants, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  pre¬ 
serving  Euum.  Kstabllshed  18U'. 

No.  279  iVushinittou  St.,  New  York  City. 

JONES 

PAYSthe  FREIGHT 

5  Ton  Wagon  Stcalen, 

lr*a  L«t«r».  Svxl  B**rlax*.  Brui 
T  at*  B«u>  ab4  4tu  Box  (Or 

860. 

Inn  Am  price  list 

ttlt  p»r<f  an«l 


<  m  'x  »  *  vi  vin  vu  >4  1*1  1  v  ni 

B1NG11A.MTOM.  N.  V. 


PS  Masic  Beard  Elixir  MufiX' 

)•)•*. y  fc*!**  V  \>  hiskvw.  or  hair  Ou  hsltl  lieinls  In  26  lo 

Jr  1^/  ■  311 4*ii.  Extra  xtnuigth.  2ot  Jbexi-silo 
o-A  Mu'  work,  l'vloo  per  box.  xealoii  ami 

u,  postj'nki,  24c,.  3  lor  .Me.,  inmni  or  silver. 

llvnuril  JHg.  tv.,  Frvtiacacc,  B.  I. 


I  Black  Grape,  now  llrst  offered  far  sale. 

T,  S.  HUEBAKD  CO.,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

.  ft  "JA  VABTETIES  OIB1 

\  <  [ U  FRUITTREES, 

\J  I  U  VINESt  PLANTS,  ETC. 

Y  Apple,  I'enr,  l*i“nch,Clicrry,  Plum, 
•  \  Quince,  .Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
J  Blackberry,  Currmita,  47 rapes, 
s  J  Boost-berries,  Ao.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  8.  COLLINS,  JIourcstoBn,  S.  J. 

THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL  -  GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind- 
Engine  in  the  word,  because  ft  is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu¬ 
lation.  Geared  Mills o  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Circulars  apply  to 
THE  DANA  W1NDMTLL  CO„ 
r  Alan  *  v  as,  ram.)  tu. 


CHEAPEST&BESTMiUf 

S/IT/Sf#  CTtO/Ssififi/jfrZED 

4  Sizes:  16  20,  24  X  30  INCH. 

CHAS.  KAESTNER  &C0.J 

303-311  SO.  CAWAL  ST. CHICAGO  ; 

CIRCULAR  free. 


Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers,  and  Engines. 

Highest  prize  awarded  these  machines  at  the  New 
Y  ork  Htate  Ag.  80c. 's  latest  trial,  over  a  largo  Dum¬ 
ber  competing.  Ample  warranty  and  opfiortunity 
lor  trial  given.  For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOIINSVTLLR  AGIt’L  WORKS, 
bt.  JuhnsTillc,  llUDisuuierrCo.ibvw  York. 
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THE  COLD-WATER  DIP  tThyrao-Oresol)  is 
a  handy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely  I  Al/ A 
NON-POISi  iXOl  S  REMEDY  I  1 1 !  K  \ 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mati^e,  Scab,  I  IwliW 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LAWFORI)  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  >ld. 

ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


ll.u,  A  l'ad  ilnforcnl  from  all 
otliers.  4*  cud  sIi*ih‘.  with  Self- 
w  SENSIBLE'®^  indjustlag  Ball  incenw. adapt* 
»  TDIIC®  V  ibnil  to  all  j)i»ltlon»  of  Ula 

K  I  riUfto  M  tu .1  v  while  the  hall  inthecup 

gg  presses  back  the  intes- 
fines  just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger,  with  light  po-annov  th&Her- 
nin  is  held  securely  day  iuuI  night.  -->**iil  a  r-kdic4>l  cure 
cortain  It  U  etusy,  durahlo  and  chcitn.  Stint  hv  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  tree.  E1.6LEST03  TRfsS  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JACK  FOSTER’S  WELCOME. 

,7  ack  Foster  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Lones- 
burg  court-house  and  looked  down  the  street. 
The  steps  were  broken  and  fallen  in  decay. 
The  house  was  covered  with  dull  stains.  It 
had  looked  down  upon  many  strange  scenes 
since  it  smiled  exultingly  on  Jack’s  company 
marching  away  to  battle,  A  melancholy 
sight  it  was  that  Jack  looked  upon.  The  lODg 
silent  street,  the  closed  houses  and  stores,  and 
the  grass  gnawing  its  way  up  over  the  very 
sidewalks,  all  told  their  sad  story  of  suffering 
and  despair.  Jack  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  pictures  that  had  passed  before  these  sad 
old  houses  since  he  left  them.  The  pict¬ 
ures  seemed  to  pass  before  him  like  a  dream 
as  he  stood  on  the  broken  steps  with  the  sun 
in  his  eyes.  The  past;  crowded  before  him  in 
sullen  review. 

A  crowd  of  men  gather  about  the  court 
house  steps.  Eagerly,  with  frantic  gestures 
they  discuss.  They  shout  and  wave  their 
arms  and  fiercely  shake  their  fists.  They  pass 
inside  at  last  and  take  their  places  on  the 
rude  benches.  Old  and  young  are  there. 
Fierce  scowling  faces,  with  eyes  that  glitter 
with  hate.  A  gray-haired  man  calls  the  com¬ 
pany  to  order.  In  passionate  terms  he  alludes 
to  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Shall  proud 
old  Mississippi  go  out  of  the  Union?  Shall 
she  cringe  before  the  cowards  of  the  North, 
or  shall  she  stand  up  in  proud  defiance  to 
protect  her  honor  ?  He  pauses,  and  a  mighty 
shout  goes  up  from  the  crowd.  The  scowling 
faces  light  with  a  siuldc-n  joy. 

“Down  with  the  Yankees!’’ 

Jack  himself  seems  to  join  in  the  shout. 
How  confident  they  are.  Defeat  is  impos¬ 
sible.  How  can  the  Yankee  shop  keepers 
even  stand  up  before  gentlemen?  But  haik! 
A  hush  falls  over  the  company.  An  old  man) 
with  a  long  white  beard  rises  from  his  place 
and  speaks  deliberately  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  They  know  him  well.  It  is  the  old 
preacher  whose  words  have  guided  them  so 
long.  He  points  his  long,  thin  linger  at  the 
crowd  as  he  slowly  says:  “You  nre  sure  to  be 
beaten  in  the  end.  You  will  see  your  homes 
desolate,  your  families  in  want,  your  country 
in  ruins  aud  the  ground  covered  with  your 
dead,  and  yet  not  one  point  for  which  you 
contended  gained.  Be  warned  in  time  and 
wait  before  you  cry: 

‘Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.’  ” 

But  a  shout  of  scorn  goes  up  from  the 
crowd.  The  men  are  frenzied  with  passion. 
A  rush  is  made  at  the  old  preacher.  Crash— 
a  club  falls  on  the  white  head.  A  loug  crim¬ 
son  streak  darts  out  on  the  pale  forehead,  and 
he  totters  aud  falls.  The  State  goes  out  of  the 
Uuion — enters  upon  its  weary  aud  bloody 
pilgrimage. 

A  company'  of  soldiers  come  marching  down 
the  long  street.  The  sun  glitters  on  the  mus- 
ktts.  The  uniforms  are  bright  and  new.  Every 
man  is  full  of  enthusiasm.  Every  man  car¬ 
ries  a  magnolia  at  the  end  of  his  musket.  The 
new  banner  that  the  ladies  have  blessed 
waves  proudly  over  them.  The  crowds  cheer 
wildly.  The  ladies  are  waving  handkerchiefs 
or  casting  flowers  before  the  heroes.  Sweet¬ 
hearts  are  smiling  through  their  tears,  mothers 
are  blessing  their  boys.  It  is  all  life  aud  en¬ 
thusiasm,  Victory  seems  assured.  But  be¬ 
hind  the  silent  crowd  of  negroes  that  gather 
at  one  corner,  there  seems  to  rise  the  warning 
ligure  of  the  old  white-haired  preacher.  Ho 
shakes  his  head,  and  waves  his  hand  sadly  as 
the  bright  column  moves  on.  The  red  mark 
on  his  forehead  glows  with  a  hateful  color. 

The  streets  are  dull  aud  deserted.  The 
stores  are  all  closed.  The  houses  look  grimly 
down  through  closed  blinds.  The  grass  grows 
over  the  streets,  The  trees  droop  dismally 
down  to  whisper  their  sorrow.  Decay  has 
laid  its  dreadful  hand  upon  everything.  A 
group  of  negroes  aud  old  men  come  straggling 
down  the  road.  Ragged  and  dusty  and  feeble 
they  march  with  implements  of  labor. 

Grant  is  coming! 

Out  on  the  hills  beyond  the  town,  breast¬ 
works  slowly  rise.  The  workers  are  feeble 
and  unorganized.  A  pause — aud  then  a  great 
wave  of  blue  with  a  crest  that  glitters  in  the 
sunlight  comes  sweeping  over  the  breast¬ 
works. 

Graut  has  come ! 

The  blue  column  forms  on  the  hillside  and 
comes  slowly  marching  through  the  long 
Street.  Onward  the  soldiers  come  uuder  the 


magnolias,  white  with  fragrance.  The  trees 
will  not  bend  lovingly  over  the  invaders.  The 
branches  tremble  with  wrath.  The  flowers 
hang  their  heads  iu  shame.  They  had  grow  n 
in  the  hope  of  offering  up  their  beautiful  lives 
iu  garlands  for  their  own  brave  soldiers, 
They  would  gladly  withhold  their  perfume 
from  these  stern  victors.  The  sun  gilds  the 
bayonets.  The  ranks  rise  and  fall  like  the 
billows  of  a  mighty  ocean.  The  flag  on  high 
is  faded  and  tattered.  The  stars  gleam  like 
proud  eyes  from  their  field  of  blue.  Dusty 
aud  bearded  and  browu  are  the  soldiers. 
There  is  no  oue  to  welcome  them  save  a  crowd 
of  negroes  who  wait  awkwardly  at  the  corner. 
The  silent  houses  frown  dowu  upon  the  army. 
The  women  aud  old  men  are  inside,  bid  from 
sight,  brooding  over  their  country's  dishonor. 
The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  column  touches 
his  hat  to  the  old  flag  that  a  negro  waves. 
The  soldiers  halt  iu  the  square.  They  break 
ranks  and  scatter  through  the  town,  Over 
the  picture  rises  again  the  figure  of  the  old 
preacher.  He  bows  his  head  in  his  hands. 
His  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled. 

Jack  could  see  all  this  as  he  stood  ou  the 
broken  steps.  Oue  by  one  the  pictures  passed 
before  him.  How  tine  the  preacher’s  words 
seemed  to  him  uow.  The  country  was  in 
ruins,  he  had  seen  the  ground  covered  thickly 
with  the  dead,  yet  not  one  point  had  been 
gained. 

His  had  been  a  sad  journey  from  Georgia. 
Dishonored  and  stripped  of  all  right  to  defend 
his  country  he  had  come  home.  Home,  the 
only  place  where  comfort  seemed  possible. 
Home,  where  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
humble  and  the  proud,  all  must  turu  at  last 
for  comfort  w  hen  all  else  fail. 

He  knew  not  how  he  would  be  received.  It 
seemed  to  him  at  times  that  be  bad  only  to  tell 
his  story  to  couviuce  Luey  that  he  had  refused 
to  shoot  the  Yankee  simply  because  he  loved 
her.  At  times  he  felt  that  she  must  seu  it  as 
he  did.  But  then  he  thought  of  her  unreason¬ 
ing  scorn  for  all  cowards,  of  his  proud  old 
mother,  and  his  heart  failed  within  him.  Ho 
had  not  written  since  his  digrace.  He  still 
carried  the  letter  he  had  written  when  death 
seemed  to  have  almost  touched  him.  He  had 
determined  to  bear  the  news  himself  and  as  he 
slowly  made  his  way  across  Alabama,  he  had 
proudly  resolved  to  take  the  consequences  like 
a  mau.  He  could  not  convince  himself  after 
all  that  he  had  done  wrong.  Aud  here  he 
stood  at  last,  at  home,  waiting  only  for  cour¬ 
age  to  tell  his  story  to  the  oues  he  loved. 

The  street  was  almost  empty.  A  few  ragged 
negroes  lay  in  the  sun  iu  front  of  the  two 
stores  that  were  alone  left  to  do  what  little 
business  the  town  required.  Two  old  men  stood 
leaning  up  against  the  door  of  the  market. 
The  sign  that  used  to  swing  so  bravely  in  the 
air  bad  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  no  one  seemed 
ambitious  enough  to  put  it  back.  The  blinds 
were  hanging  loosely  from  their  hinges.  The 
building  seemed  to  have  grown  prematurely 
old  in  watching  the  troubled  scenes.  The 
grass  grew  up  almost  to  the  sidewalk,  push¬ 
ing  with  its  restless  fingers  the  sign  of  trade 
and  traffic  away.  A  blighting  curse  seemed  to 
have  fullen  upon  ull  nature. 

After  some  hesitation.  Jack  remounted  his 
mule  and  rode  slowly  down  the  street.  The 
old  men  in  front  of  the  market  looked  at  him 
curiously,  but  he  pulled  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes  aud  escaped  detection.  The  years 
had  changed  him  and  the  old  men  bad  passed 
through  so  much  trouble  and  seen  so  many 
strange  and  terrible  faces,  that  they  had 
almost  forgotten  how  their  friends  appeared. 
They  took  this  strange  mau  to  be  iu  some 
way  connected  with  the  Yankees.  Who  else 
could  be  ridmg  through  their  desolate  towu? 
No  doubt  they  expected  another  raid,  for 
they  made  haste  to  close  the  stores  and  take 
themselves  out  of  sight.  They  could  show 
just  how  the  battles  should  have  been  fought, 
but  when  the  foe  came  to  close  quarters  they 
had  no  advice  to  offer. 

Jack  rode  slowly  past  the-  deserted  market. 
How  well  he  knew  the  way.  He  reached 
Lucy’s  house  at  last,  aud,  fastening  his  mule 
at  the  gate,  walked  hesitatingly  up  the  walk. 
He  had  thought  at  first  to  find  his  mother 
before  he  saw  Lucy,  but  somehow,  he  could 
not  ride  past  the  place.  Everything  had 
fallen  in  ruins.  The  high  weeds  grew  up  to 
the  walk  aud  narrowed  it  to  a  modest  foot 
path.  They  had  destroyed  every  curve  and 
strangled  the  feeble  life  out  of  the  flower 
garden.  Like  true  pirates  of  Nature  they 
reached  their  hands  exultingly  over  the  uar- 
row  path,  and  threatened  to  push  it  out  of 
sight.  The  railing  of  the  piazza  had  fallen 
away,  and  ono  of  the  steps  had  broken  dowu. 

The  magnolias  rustled  Jack  a  welcome  as 
he  came  up  to  the  broken  step.  He  could  not 
enjoy  their  fragrance.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  scene  that  lay  before  him.  What  could 
he  say — he  the  dishonored  soldier — to  this  wo¬ 
man  that  he  loved  so  well  aud  who  had  suf¬ 


fered  so  much  for  the  cause  ?  As  Jack  placed 
his  foot  ou  the  steps,  an  old  uegro  started  up 
from  the  grass  where  he  had  been  sleeping. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes  open  and  stared  at  Jack 
for  a  moment  in  wonder.  Then  ho  ran  stiffly 
to  the  back  of  the  house  shouting:  “Mas>a 
Jack's  come.  Miss  Lucy— Massa  Jack !’’ 

Jack  stepped  to  the  door  feeling  like  a  very 
guilty  man.  Two  white  faces  peered  in  at 
him  from  the  end  of  the  hall.  Jack  recog¬ 
nized  bis  mother  and  Lucy.  An  instant  more 
aud  the  two  women  came  rushing  down  the 
hall  to  meet  him.  Lucy  reached  him  first  and 
with  a  glad  cry  threw  her  arms  about  bis 
neck  and  put  her  head  on  his  breast.  Jack 
could  not  help  drawing  her  to  him  and  kissing 
her.  As  he  looked  down  into  her  eyes  he  al¬ 
most  wished  he  had  shot  the  Yankee. 

The  women  led  Jack  into  the  parlor.  How 
pale  aud  thin  they  seemed.  Their  dresses 
were  old  and  threadbare,  aud  their  hands 
roughened  by  the  hardest  work.  They  did  not 
care  for  the  ugly  past  uow  that,  the  son  aud 
lover  had  come  back  to  them  alive  and  hon¬ 
ored.  Jack  was  surprised  to  see  his  mother 
in  the  towu.  He  did  not  fully  realize  what  a 
terrible  desolation  had  fallen  upon  the 
country. 

The  negroes  had  done  their  best  to  butcher 
a  living  out  of  the  land,  but  left  to  themselves 
they  had  grown  idle  and  shiftless.  The  Union 
raids  had  run  over  the  country  so  thoroughly, 
filling  the  negroes  with  an  exalted  idea  of  free¬ 
dom,  that  Mrs.  Foster  had  lost  control  of  her 
former  slaves,  and  when  she  came  into  town 
to  find  Lucy  aud  her  mother  living  alone  she 
had  been  easily  prevailed  upon  to  live  with 
them.  So  the  three  women  had  lived  there 
alone,  saying  nothing  to  Jaek  aud  leaving 
the  rich  plantation  to  grow  up  to  weeds  aud 
wilderness. 

The  women  drew  Jack  to  a  sofa,  aud  sat 
down  on  either  side  of  him.  Poor  fellow,  he 
bung  his  head  like  a  guilty  man  aud  avoided 
the  eyesturued  upon  him  so  lovingly.  He  had 
imagined  this  scene  many  times,  but  now  that 
it  had  come  it  seemed  harder  thau  he  had 
dared  to  think.  He  knew  that  his  story  must 
be  told,  yet  how  could  he  tell  it?  The  women 
noticed  his  dejection  aud  Lucy  laid  her  baud 
on  his  arm  as  she  asked  quickly — “Have  they 
surrendered  Jack?” 

The  man  raised  his  head  proudly: 

“We  never  surrender.  We  will  fight  to  the 
last  man”— and  then  suddenly  remembering 
that  he  could  fight  no  more  for  his  country, 
he  dropped  his  head  sadly. 

Lucy’s  eyes  flashed  proudly  as  he  spoke. 
She  was  proud  of  her  lover.  Better  this  than 
victory  purchased  by  dishonor.  Jack’s  mother 
looked  at  him  curiously.  With  a  mother’s  in¬ 
stinct  she  knew  that  something  was  wrong. 
Her  heart  trembled,  but  she  spoke  slowly  and 
coldly  as  she  drew  slightly  away  from  him, 

“Why  do  you  leave  the  army  without  no¬ 
tice?  Whore  is  your  uniform  my  sou?  Are 
you  ashamed  or  afraid  to  wear  it  ?  We  women 
have  boasted  to  the  Yankees  that  if  you  had 
been  here  they  never  would  have  dared  to  in¬ 
sult  us.  Why  do  you  not  speak  ?” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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study  them  carefully. 

Parlor  Games  (0.  M.  Hubbard  Co,, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.)  is  a  handy  little  volume 
that  will  be  found  useful  in  any  family  where 
there  are  children.  Children  enjoy  games. 
It  is  hard  for  the  little  folks  to  remain  quiet 
all  the  time.  They  cannot  read  or  study  as 
older  people  can.  A  bright  and  interesting 
game  that  will  both  interest  and  instruct 
them  will  help  them  through  a  stormy  day  or 
au  eveniug.  The  older  folks  too  will  not  be 
hurt  by  joining  in  the  game.  There  are 
plenty  of  bright  and  entertaining  games 
described  in  this  little  book. 

Montreal  Horticultural  Society.— The 
twelfth  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  society  is  the  best  ono  of  the  series.  A 
variety  of  exceedingly  interesting  topics  are 
discussed.  One  admirable  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  society  is  the  exhaustive  dis¬ 
cussion  which  follows  every  topic.  It  seems 
as  though  every  member  of  the  society  went 
to  the  meetings  fully  prepared  to  discuss  and 
explain.  All  who  are  interested  in  fruits, 
plants  or  vegetables  suitable  for  the  “cold 
north-’  will  be  anxious  to  secure  this  report. 

Maine  Experiment  Station.— The  annual 
report  of  this  institution  is  received  from  Z. 
A.  Gilbert,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  This  pamphlet,  of  150  pages, 
contains  the  results  of  many  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  with  fertilizers,  foods,  field  crops 
etc.,  etc.  Director  Jordan  seems  to  have 
thought  out  a  new  aud  very  interesting  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments.  The  hook  will  be  very 
useful  to  farmers  generally. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.— Fourth 
Anuual  Report  from  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
Madison. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Prof.  Hen¬ 
ry's  excellent  series  of  reports.  The  experi¬ 
ments  with  corn-fodder  and  other  feeding  stuffs 
are  very  useful.  All  will  be  glad  to  know  what 
Prof.  Henry  thiDks  about  the  growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  dehorning  cattle.  No  farm  library  is 
complete  without  this  excellent  volume. 

Botanical  Department  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.— In  Bulletin  No. 
'i'S,  a  pamphlet  ol  -ix  pages,  Dr.  Beal  gives 
an  account  of  the  forest  products  in  the  col¬ 
lege  museum  of  economic  botany.  This  mu¬ 
seum  is  entirely  made  up  of  plant  products 
and  contains  some  very  curious  specimens  of 
wood  growth. 

Relation  of  Railroads  to  Forest  Sup¬ 
plies  and  Forestry.— Pamphlet  from  the 
Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  contains  articles  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  some  timber  ties,  cause  of  decay  in 
the  road-bed,  wood  preservation,  metal  ties 
and  the  use  of  spark  arresters.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  plates. 

Missouri  Agriculture.— Nineteenth  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Missouri.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
examine  a  volume  from  Prof.  Sanborn.  It  is 
sure  to  be  tilled  with  information  that  far¬ 
mers  are  seeking  for.  This  report  is  fully 
equal  to  previous  ones. 

Vermont  Merino  Sheep  Breedep^'  As¬ 
sociation. — Volume  three  of  the  Register  of 
the  association  is  received  from  Albert  Chap¬ 
man,  secretary.  This  contaius  the  constitu¬ 
tion  aud  by-laws,  list  of  various  officers  and 
pedigrees  of  some  1,800  sheep. 

Missouri  Horticultural  Society.— The 
20th  annual  report  of  this  society  is  received 
from  L  A  Goodman,  secretary,  Westport, 
Mo.  It  is  an  excellent  volume,  one  in  which 


that  the  spring  and  summer  seem  more  beau¬ 
tiful  with  each  return,  while  somehow  the 
death  of  the  year  makes  us  sadder  each  time 
we  witness  it.  Uncle  Jacob  seemed  to  feel 
this  at  the  store  the  other  night.  “Dis  is  der 
dull  season  off  der  year,"  he  said,  as  he  rubbed 
his  head  thoughtfully.  “Der  bicture  off  death 
is  alvays  sad.  Ven  our  fnents  v as  pass  avay 
we  vas  alvas  gry  und  grief,  even  when  we 
knows  dey  vas  petter  off.  Many  dimes  ven 
ve  knows  dot  ourfrients  vas  daken  avav  from 
trouble  mid  gare  we  vas  gomblane  und  gry. 
I  do  not  know  how  dot  vas.  It  vas  shust  like 
der  fall  off  der  year.  Dere  is  a  very  hopeless 
feeling  comes  ofer  me  sometimes  when  I  looks 
out  m it  der  hills  und  fields  mit  all  dere  goot 
looks  run  avay.  It  vas  not  so  pad  mit  der 
vinter,  pecause  den  der  snow  mit  ifs  bure 
mantle  vas  eofer  it  all  out.  But  iu  der  fall  off 
der  year  I  am  many  dimes  sad.  I  things  to 
myself,  I  am  getting  olt,  my  blace  will  soon 
be  mit  der  helpless  heebie.  Dis  world  is  very 
bleasant  und  bright  mit  a  young  man  dot  haf 
got  all  his  life  sbust  ahead  off  him.  Der  more 
ambition  dot  he  haf  got,  der  brighter  vas  his 
brosbeets.  It  vas  diverent  mit  an  olt  man. 
His  life  vas  all  pehind  him.  He  has  sowed  all 
his  chances  und  knows  dot  two-thirds  off  der 
grop  will  nefer  come  out.  I  goes  to  my  wive 
somedimes  und  says;  ‘I  do  not  feel  very 
bleasant.  I  thing  off  der  time  dot  must  come 
pooty  soon  ven  beeble  will  say:  You  vas  too 
olt;  your  days  off  uzefulness  haf  gone  by:  we 
haf  need  off  younger  men  dan  you ;  it  is  time 
for  you  to  gif  up  your  blace  und  fall  back.' 
Und  I  says  to  my  wive,  ‘Yen  dot  time  comes, 
what  vill  we  do  den?  How  can  we  lif  on  mit 
such  feelings  like  dose i  What,  bleasure  can 
dere  be  in  life  after  we  know  all  der  vile  dot 
we  haf  lost  our  bowers  off  ^a^ness?’  TInd 
my  wive  looks  up  at  iue  und  sohmiles  und 
says:  ‘We  haf  dried  our  pest  to  do  God’s  vill 
und  stand  up  mit  der  heat  und  der  burden  off 
life's  weary  day.  We  are  too  olt  to  dry  som» 
Oder  vay  now;  so  we  can  only  shust  geep  on 
doing  der  pest  dot  we  can  und  drust  dot  dis 
olt  age  vas  shust  like  der  ripening  off  der  fruit 
on  der  tree — nezessary  pefore  we  vas  made 
berfect.’  Und  ven  my  wive  talks  like  dot  my 
feelings  shanges  und  I  feels  brafe  again,  und 
I  says  to  my  wive:  ‘You  ought  to  haf  peen  a 
nuuister,  und  yet  I  am  glad  you  vas  not  one, 
pecause  you  can  do  more  goot  py  conzendrat- 
ing  dose  gomforting  words  mit  me  dan  you 
could  py  scattering  deni  mit  a  big  growd  off 
beeble.”  small  pica. 


OIL  MEAL 


The  eldest  daughter  of  Gen.  Boulanger  is 
about  to  enter  a  Carmelite  convent.  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  prefer  a  earamelite  school. 

One  of  the  best  known  inhabitants  of  Rt. 
I’aul,  Minn.,  is  a  Sioux  squaw  who  bears  the 
striking  title,  “TheRquaw-Who-Picks-the- 
Huckleborry-Ruuning.  ” 

Edison,  the  inventor,  is  rosy-cheeked,  and 
weighs  1  GO  pounds.  He  comes  of  a  long-lived 
race.  His  father  was  80  when  he  died,  his 
grandfather  108.  and  his  great-grandfather 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 


Patented 
Nov.  24, 1885. 


Ex-Gov.  Alger,  of  Michigan,  is  a  great 
traveler.  He  rides  about  the  country  in  a 
private  car  and  seldom  spends  more  tbau 
seven  days  in  one  place.  He  makes  his  car 
his  business  office  and  does  a  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  trade  iu  it  annually.  Alger,  it  is 
said,  has  made  about  $8,000,000  since  the  war. 
His  lumber  interests  are  enormous. 

It  is  proposed  in  London  to  build  a  memo¬ 
rial  costing  $200,000  to  Charles  Dickens,  al¬ 
though  he  solemnly  prohibited  any  such 
act  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  desiriug  no 
other  memorial  than  his  published  works. 
His  son  Charles  is  here  now  on  a  “lecturing” 
or  rather  “reading”  tour.  He  will  confine 
himself  chiefly  to  reading  extracts  from  his 
father’s  works. 

Miss  Emma  Abbott  is  a  champion  of  her 
profession,  the  operatic  stage.  In  a  sermon 
recently  delivered  in  Nashville,  Teun.,  a 
clergyman  said  some  unpleasant,  things  about 
the  stage.  Miss  Abbott,  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  church,  arose  iu  her  pew  aud  answered 
the  preacher  back,  to  his  no  little  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  delight  of  his  congregation. 
The  neighboring  town  of  Chattanooga  showed 
its  appreciation  of  her  action  by  presenting 
her  with  a  solid  silver  yacht. 


CHAMPION 

Sji  FENCE 


MAumnc 

Surpasses  another  wire  and  picket  Fence  machines, 
lor  making  strong  and  durahle  fences  in  the  tield, 
that  no  stock  will  break  down.  On  rough,  hilly 
ground,  it  keeps  pickets  perpendicular,  which  n<> 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
It  is  easy  to  handle,  uses  any  kind  of  pickets,  and 
I®?  sl*e  of  wire.  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  C0„  Richtnoutl,  lot 


JBLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

Sa«  timflan.l  mnnoy  by  usini?  Ifoll’a  fel.-liran.il 

F0R6E  and  KIT  Of  TOOLS  For  sao 

Si 

HOLT  MF6.  CO.,  Way  Cleveland, Q, 

Haebnar’s  Patent  LbvbI-T  read  Horse-Power* 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


Fleehners  Improved  Threshing  Machine. 

Fodder  Cutters, Corn  Shelters, Woodsa'vs.Fleld  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  wit  h  latest  I  improvements.  Cata 
loguas  ftree.  HEUBNER  A:  SONS,  Lansdule,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC'.,  RECEIVED. 


Nova  Scotia  School  of  Agriculture, — 
The  register  of  this  institution  for  1.888-7  is 
sent  out  by  H.  W.  Smith,  Truro,  N.  R.  It  is 
a  very  bright  ami  readable  little  pamphlet. 
The  school  was  established  iu  1885.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  “for  the  better  instruction  of  teachers 
and  farmers  in  agriculture  and  the  sciences 
upon  which  it  rests.”  There  have  been  but 
few  pupils  as  yet,  but  the  authorities  are  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  future.  The  course  is  patterned 
after  the  English  system  iu  that  it  contains 
absolutely  nothing  but  the  sciences  which  per¬ 
tain  to  agriculture.  In  American  agricultur¬ 
al  college  students  are  taught  literature. po¬ 
litical  economy  aud  other  matter  designed  to 
benefit  the  citizen.  One  excellent  feature  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  American  agricultural 
colleges.  Leading  farmers  from  all  over  the 
the  Provinces  are  invited  at  regular  intervals 
to  visit  the  the  college  aud  lecture  or  talk 
about  the  branches  of  farming  in  which  they 
excel  This  is  a  good  idea.  Outside  speakers 
at  American  agricultural  colleges  are  usually 
clergy  men,  politicians  or  professional  lecturers. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  arc  printed 
the  essuys  delivered  at  the  graduating  exer¬ 
cises.  This  is  another  good  idea  for  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  au’horities  to  consider. 

Kelly  Di  plkx  Mill. — Circular  from  the 
Springfield  Engine  and  Thrasher  company, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  — A  good  grinding  mill  that 
will  successfully  grind  grain  or  coru-aud-cob, 
is  a  necessary  article  on  any  farm  where  stock 
are  to  be  fed  on  graiu  produced  at  home. 
Mill  makers  have  studied  long  and  earnestly 
to  produce  a  mill  that  will  successfully  turn 
out  corn  ami  cob  meal.  Most  of  the  mills 
hitherto  placed  on  the  market  have  been  par¬ 
tial  failures.  They  ground  the  meal  but  the 
operation  wns  slow  and  tedious  The  makers 
of  the  Kelly  Duplex  Mill  behove  that  they 
bave  improved  and  perfected  their  mill  until 
it.  is,  to  day,  the  most  economical  implement 
of  the  kind  <>u  the  market  for  grinding  corn 
ami-cot)  nn  al,  Au  excellent  description  of 
this  mill,  with  drawings  illustrating  its  me¬ 
chanism,  will  be  found  in  the  circular  which 
all  who  are  interested  in  cattle  feeding  should 
send  for. 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women. — The  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
this  association  are  received  from  Leonard 
&  Lingle,  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey, 


IBeal  Estate 


Ifti.scdtancou.s  ^dvettijsiug 


OPR  NIAGARA. 

Is  the  name  of  the  Latest  Improve,!.  Cheapest 
and  Best  well  lorce  Pump. 

Cylinder  ami  Packing  box  below  frost,  will  not 
freeze,  costs  no  more  than  a  wood  putup.  State  depth 
of  well.  FIELD  FORCE  PT.VIP  CO.. 

Lackport.  N.  Y. 


Land  Agency.  Cheap  Farms. 
Lists  Free.  GRIFFIN  «fe 
JEKM8,  Petersburg,  Va, 


GO  Soiltll  Young. Man 

V»U  omilll  Stamp  for  par 
fare.  E.  C.  LINDSEY 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  -200  H.  P. 
equal  to  auythiug  in  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SOA S, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  X.  Y. 

ENTJUF.T.Y  NEW. 


to  9H  a  day.  Samples  worth  *1.50,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse’s  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co..  Holly. 


THOROUGH!!  RED  5SEt,T.5,V.?Sgs 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Lealth.  Beat  aud 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  1)R.  B.BI  KB,  PUC ASSET.  Mass. 


r.T  REU.  1‘OLiXD-rHIXjL 
-r  *tUi1r.  Rcrl.ha-v  X  fork. 

I’Mt*.  Soutb.Jawo.  1'oi.wold 

lfiird  IIi.kii  Shrrpand  Lamb* 
l  Collet  Shepherd  Pop,  an J 
IMullrr.  Send  for  CauJogo. 
LKE  Kl’RPEX  *  CO.rklU.Fa 


0\thrd  DoWII  S)li'ijnIjlrws!  of  the  black 

UA.IUI  u  uun  II  ollVc|f  fac(Hl  Slu.  mutton 
breeds,  and  heaviest  fleects  of  close  middle  wool  An¬ 
other  Importation  or  yearling  ranis  from  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  rear  at  the 
‘•Royal,  win  arrive  Sep*.  1.  Royal  I  Ivwpoel”— “Bi¬ 
cester."  120  In*.  at  2»*s:  •‘Baron  Oampstloid,’  3JC  lbs.; 
“Royal  Norw  ich. ■'  h-i  lbs  ,  “Baron  Hartley ;m.5  lbs.  as 
yearlings,  all  -  Royal”  winners,  aud  w  inners  also  at 
Chicago.  Madison,  Wit.,  Indianapolis  St.  Louis  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs  Also  Snip.  ••Lrandee.”  Briton,” 
“Crown  Prince.”  “Sir  John  ’  ai  d  “Down ns. “  all  from 
Treadwell,  have  been  used  ill  tnv  flock  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C.  ooldsborough.  Eastou.  Talbot  co.,  Md. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 


THE  LANE  &  bUULhf  CO 


CINCINNATI 


FOR  8ALE. 

25  choice  MERINO  EWES.  $5  each:  25  cnoice  ME¬ 
RINO  EWES,  at  *4.50  each;  105  choice  MERINO 
EtVES.  the  lor,  cash,  s:  each:  ril  LA  MRS,  flue.  $2.50 
each.  C.  P.  COW  EES,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


SEVEN  COI.l.IK  PUPS  tor  Sale.  Rlnek-and  Tan,  out 
of  Paulina  of  WyckofftA  K.R.  2.4M,  and  by  Dr.  Down¬ 
ing’s  Champion  Gordon.  The  Pups  sire  by  imported 
Brock  (B,  us::  i  A.  D-  BAKER. 

Box 85,  CAMDEN.  ONEIDA  CO,,  N.  Y. 


M  AN l  I- ACTU&ER8  o» 


SAW  MILLS  Mo  ENGINES 

f»r  all  purposes.  An  experience  of  thirty  rears 


First  class  Pure  I’rod  Langshans.  Wyandottes.  and 
Hnudans,  for  oufv  *4  per  trio.  lire  or  more,  $1  each. 
Am  compelled  to  seU  for  want  of  room;  hence  my  low 
prices.  U.  H.  GAIL, 

_  .  .  Wall’s  Centre,  Erie  Co..  N.  Y. 

This  advertisement  appears  but  ouce. 


German  Carp  ror  sale  with  which  to  make 
profitable  ytuir  ponds,  laics,  streams  and 
slouglts.  For  circulars  address,  KU  MESA 
FISHERY,  Prospect  Park,  Du  Page  Co.,  111. 


For  P*oult;i*y  Fencing. 

3-4  OF  OS  It  OKNT  KOH  2  IN’CH  MESH  SO.  19  WIRg 
EVERYTHING  FOR  .THE  FOULTRY;YARD. 

Batchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  «fc  Evans, 
2S  VESEY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  chinch  bug  eats  the  farmer’s  grain, 

The  bee  moth  spoils  Ills  honey, 

The  bed  bug  fills  him  full  of  pain, 

The  humbug  scoops  his  money. 

—Flantonia  {.Texas)  Argus. 

A  poet  sings:  “A  Jittle  farther  on  I  shall 
find  rest.”  Keep  him  moving. — Puck. 

If  told  to  take  a  “hack  seat,”  one  will  inva¬ 
riably  take  affront. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Scientists  say  that  the  potato  rot  comes 
once  in  ten  years — every  decayed,  as  it  were. — 
Tid-Bits. 

Don’t  imagine  the  harmony  of  the  solar 
system  will  be  upset  if  there  is  a  wrinkle  in 
the  back  of  your  new  coat. — New  Age. 

He:  “But  supposing  your  papa  tries  to  kick 
me  down  the  stoop!”  She:  “I’ll  lend  you  my 
old  bustle,  dear,  aud  you  will  not  feel  the  in¬ 
sult.” — Town  Topics. 

“My  deal-  friends:  I  am  preparing  to  come 
and  make  a  long  visit.  May  drop  in  any  day; 
though  I  can't  tell  exactly  when.— Yours 
truly,  John  frost.” — Chicago  Tribune . 

Professor  (looking  at  his  watch):  “As  we 
have  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  question  any  one  may  wish  to  ask.”  Stu¬ 
dent:  “What  time  is  it,  please?” — Life. 

“And  what  makes  you  think  I’m  a  slow 
reader P’  asked  Merritt.  “Because,”  replied 
Miss  Snyder,  “1  lent  you  a  book  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  you  don’t  seem  to  have  finished 
it  yet.” — .Judge. 

Sunday  School  Teacher:  “What  is  it, 
Tommy,  that  stingeth  like  an  adder?”  Pupil 
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FOOLISH  FEARS. 

Young  Wife:  “There’s  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor,  dear,  who  wishes  to  see  you.” 

Hr;  “  Do  you  know  who  it  is?”  „ 

Y,  PP.;  “You  must  forgive  me,  dear,  but  that  cough  of  yours  has  worried  me  so  of  late, 
and  you  take  such  poor  care  of  your  heal  Mi,  and — and.  you  don’t  know  how  anxious  I’ve  been, 
and — and  oh,  if  1  were  to  lose  you,  my  darling  !  (Bursts  into  tears  ) 

He:  “There,  there,  dear.  Your  fondness  for  me  lias  inspired  foolish  and  unnecessary 
fears.  I’m  all  right:  you  mustn’t  be  alarmed.  But  I’ll  see  the  physician,  of  course,  just  to  sat¬ 
isfy  vou.  Is  it  Doctor  Pellet?” 

P.  IF.:  “  N-uo,  it  is  not  a  doctor,  it’s  a— a — life  insurance  agent.” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IAN8. 


A.  NEW  WORK 

ON 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

A  MANUAL.  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  BIRDS. 


For  the  Naturalist  ami  Sportsman.  Containing  Con' 
else  Descriptions  of  every  Species  of  Bird  known  In 
North  America,  liy  Uuukut  Hitxiwav.  curator  De- 

rxirtmcnt  of  Hints,  ft, s.  National  Museum.  Profusely 
llustr.ued  with  KM  Outline  Cuts  of  the  Generic  Char¬ 
acters  and  a  Portrait  of  the  lute  8PESCEK  F  Baird. 
lAbmrii  Edition  l.argt*  8vo.  Cloth.  87.50.  Sports¬ 
man’s  Edition.  Crown  two.  Hound  In  leather.  S7  50. 
“A  work  of  extraordinary  value.  ••  Hhihx. Err.  Bulletin. 
•'The  Plates  are  admirable,  giving  the  bills,  claws, 
etc.,  or  birds  lu  life  size  ”  ISrooKlyn  Eagle. 

V  If  not  obtainable  at  your  Booksellers,  send  direct 
to  the  Publishers,  who  Will  forward  the  book,  post  paid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTf  COMPANY, Pub'ishers 

715  nml  717  Market  8t<i  Philadelphia. 


50,000 

Three  Months  TRIAL  SUBSORH'TIONS > 

At  only  IS  cents, 

WANTED  FOR  TREASU  R  ETROVE, 

The  Popular  Young  Folks’  Monthly  Magazine,  Illus¬ 
trated,  Attractive,  Entertaining,  Healthful 

Kea*'intr,  for  only  !>  1  a  year. 

Indorsed  by  Clergymen.  Parents.  Touchers,  and  Busi¬ 
ness  "eii  a*  Hie  most  Helpful  Magazine  for  Young 
Folk  published. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 

You  enn  secure  It  with  any  other  magazine  or  paper 
yon  are  taklug. 

TREASURE  TROVE,  clubbed  with  Weekly  World, 
SI  00  for  both. 

I  KKASU Rk  TROVE, clubbed  with  Rcit.w.  New-York¬ 
er,  Ji’J/J.i  for  both 

Tlim  liANBS  OK  AGENTS 


are  now  meet  trig  with  grand  success  in  Introducing 
Trkasl-kk  Trove  Into  sehoob  and  families.  Liberal 
remuneration  and  permanent  employment  given. 
Special  territories  reserved  where  desired.  Address 

TKEAsl’KE  TROVE  <  O.. 

)SS  Clinton  Place.  New  York. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUES  ™ 

WEAVER  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO; 

■  v1HK.PA,U.5.A.<BBi 


•ntion  this  Paper. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 


nw's  your  timo 


(recently  caught  in  a  neighbor’s  pear-tree): 
“The  end  of  a  trunk  strap.” — Burlington 
Free  Press. 

Husband  (on  dark  piazza) :  “You  wretched 
Jezebel.  I  hate  you.”  Wife:  “How  could  I 
marry  such  a  wretch?”  Landlord  (advan¬ 
cing):  “Come,  come.  I’ll  have  no  flirting  on 
these  piazzas.” — Town  Topics. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  he  said,  “but  you  are 
something  of  a  reading  man,  are  you  not?” 
“Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  often  read  half  the  night 
through.”  “I  thought  so.  I  am  seldom  mis¬ 
taken  in  judgiug  character.  You  have  a 
passion  for  literature,  1  suppose?5’  “Not  ex¬ 
actly,  I  am  a  proof-reader.” — Boston  Globe. 


^tijSffUaneous 


CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  lias 

The  only  Cow  that  has  given  26,021  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  Ina  year. 

The  only  four  year  old  that  Inis  given  SR, fid?  lbs  lOoz.ln  a  year. 

The  oidy  two-year  old  that  has  given  18.484  lbs.  13  oz  Inayear. 

The  only  bent  of  mature  Cows  thut  has  averaged  17,166  lbs.  1  oz.  In  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  T  tv o-y ear-old*  that  has  averaged  12,465  lbs.  7  oz.  In  a  year. 

The  only  two  year  old  Holsteiu-Frloslan  that  has  made  21  lbs.  H&i  oz.  of  nut¬ 
ter  in  a  week. 

Fifty-two  COW.  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lba.  Of  butter  In  one  week. 
tUO  Cows  aud  Heifers  in  this  herd  average  17  lbs.  I  43-lut)oz.  of  butter  In  a 
week. 

Over  100  Cows  In  the  Advanced  Registry.  Flue  sttuls  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coach  and 
Hamblotonlnn  Horses.  .  „ 

Send  for  Catalogue  gtvlng  full  records  and  pedigrees.  Tn  writing  always  meutlon  Rural  Nk\v  Y  qrker. 

8  SMITHS.  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


COLUMBUS 


IHIGGY  COMPANY, 


the  customer 


keeping  the  one 


that  suits 


Manufacturers  of  KIltST-C’I,ASS 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS 

I-Tiaetons, 

Park  W  agons, 
Light  Carriages. 


Our  -work  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  absolutely  reliable. 


IHipm  ^or  ^very  Service! 

Kh\  I  For  Family  Service ! 
Hill)  X  For  Pleasure  Driving! 

Points  of  Supt  riority;  Superior 
Material  and  Woihnanship ,  Fine 
in  Finish ,  Fast/  in  Hiding  Quali¬ 
ties,  Light  in  Draft. 

UNSURPASSED  IN  DURABILITY. 

Cheapest  for  Quality,  of  Goods  in 
the  World. 


One  of  the  Publishers  of  this 
paper  lias  used  a  Buggy  made 
by  this  Company  and  found  it  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouse*  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PIANOFORTES. 

,  UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  EKABE  A  OO. 

IUI.ttmork:  22  and  Zl  East  Baltimore  St:  New  York: 
112  1  Ifth  Ave;  W  akhikuton:  818  Market  Space. 


-  . PERCHERON  HORSES. 

FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  autl  Facilities  Combined  for  Fui'iilHlilngitest  Stock  of  Both  ltrccds 
U  at.  ItiMimmabla  Prices. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  each  breed,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  is  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 


•A  CAPACITY 

No.  10. 

Chops  1  lb.  per 
minute,  $8.00. 

No.  12. 

Chops  1  lb.  per 
i  minute,  $2.50. 

No.  22. 

'  Chops  2  lbs. per 
minute,  $1  .00. 

^  No.  32. 

Chops  3  lbs. 
A**  per  minute, 


SOLD  BY  ALL 


J3END  for  catalogue.  0/i^bw$  can  hardware  dealers. 

TESTED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

T.  ..  .  It  urn  I  New-Yorker  save* 

4t ..  .  ..  .  '  .  .  '  “We  have  used  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop- 

« It  is  the  only  Moat  Chopper  we  ever  saw  |t  is  sjHmp,y  perfect  and 

that  we  would  give  bouse  room.  It  ha.  proven  P  recommenyd  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat 
such  a  very  useful  maCnne  lha  two  want  our  a)|  0ur  ffien()s  nee(1.“ 

readers  to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  us.”  I 


ISLAND  HOME 


STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  it  Fnrnum, Impor¬ 
ters  nml  Hr ced era  of  Per¬ 
ch,  ron  and  French  (  oach 
Horses  islaudl  lomeStock 
Karin,  Gnwsia  Isle,  Wayne 

>  County,  Mlcb.  We  offer  a 
very  large  Bind  of  horses 
to  select  froru.wegunran- 
tec  our  stock, makciirlccs 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 

catalogue  free.  Address 

Nnvflite  &  Kuriiuni, 

Dktroit,  Mich 

Perrlieran  Horses. 

French  Coach  Horses 


WHITMAN’SS^SW 

^^Jg^&fePLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

^Bttnrnntrrd  superior 

W ip- .  tonny  Lever  Press  now 
™s»  '  made-fur  liny,  Straw  and 

Wool.  A  Iwnys  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
at  All  prominent  fait*  for  past  live  years,  over 
Dcderlck  and  others.  lllnstrated  Catalogue  Free. 

whitman  a<;r’i,  co..  si.  Loui.,  in- 

W'c  also  make  the  host  Steam  Power  Press  tn 
America. 


The  VICTORY  GRINDING  MILL! 


The  Oldest  and  Best  Mill  Made. 

i<’or  grinding  Ear  Com.  Oats,  Rye,  Shelled  Corn, 
Barley,  etc.  Made  in  various  sizes,  and  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  power  where  a  belt  can  be  used.  With 
our  improved  grinding  plates,  Heating  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Plates  also  have  double  rapacity,  as  they 
sharpen  themselves  on  being  reversed.  Evet’3r  Mill 
warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bend  for 
descriptive  catalogue  aud  price  list  to 

«  THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

life/  Mention  this  paper.  Npri n gfield,  O. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Soom°r&  Bosckert  Press  Co., 
118  >F.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
A,  7. 
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Do  not  prune  at  all  while  the  tree  is  in  good 
health ;  but  rub  off  such  shoots  as  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grow,  as,  like  all  other  evils, 
they  should  be  “nipped  in  the  bud.1’  But  it 
will  be  necessary  to  prune  when  by  accident, 
age  or  leaf-blight  sorneof  the  limbs  commence 


to  decay.  In  such  cases  saw  the  affected  I 
limbs  rather  close  to  the  trunk,  pare  the  whole  | 
surface  of  the  wounds  smoothly,  bevel  the  j 
edges  and  apply,  with  an  old  paint  brush, some  I 
hot  pine  tar  into  which  one-half  of  its  bulk  of  * 
fine  sand  has  been  stirred.  This  preparation  | 


will  keep  out  the  rain,  and  less  of  decay  will 
result  than  by  any  other  method  that  I  have 
tried. 

I  do  not  believe' that  trunk-blight  occurs 
without  good  causes.  Early  in  spring  when 
the  stronger-growing  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon 
the  exposed  trunk  of  a  tree  that  has 
no  shell-bark  to  protect  it,  and  the 
head  of  which  is  not  large  enough  to 
shelter  it,  the  bark  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  40  Q  to  On**  Fahrenheit,  must 
expand .  while  the  rest  of  the  trunk 
remains  frozen.  A  separation  of  bark 
and  sap-wood  is  then  inevitable,  and 
trunk-bligbt  has  commenced. 

Again,  a  trunk  exposed  to  the  fierce 
A  rays  of  our  July  and  August  suns 

while  the  tender  sap  for  that:  season’s 
t  sap-wood  is  being  deposited,  and 

[)  while  a  thermometer  placed  there 

would  iudieate  almost  a  scalding  heat, 
would  stand  no  chance  of  escaping 
blight. 

It  will  he  easily  apparent  that  the 
method  of  treatment  given  above 
would  effectually  prevent  an  evil  so 
disastrous  to  orchards,  aud  prove  of 
great  value  in  making  a  healthy  tree. 
The  sap  in  the  fore-part  of  the  warm 
season  will  be  delivered  by  way  of  the 
trunk  to  the  branches  in  a  coo!  condi¬ 
tion,  and  a  large,  dark-green  and 
vigorous  foliage  will  keep  it  cool  until 
the  ends  and  aims  of  the  grower  are 
answered, and  a  perfect  tree  is  formed ; 
while  the  necessary  moisture  will  be 
held  nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground 
by  the  mulch,  which  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  by  itsyeariy  decomposi¬ 
tion  it  will,  furnish  all  the  manure 
required.  A  board  screen  may  be 
made  by  nailing  two-inch  boards  to¬ 
gether  at  the  edges,  aud  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  of  each  board  a  piece 
about  2x2  inches  and  15  inches  long 
should  be  nailed  on  with  clout  nails, 
as  shown,  half  being  cut  away  from 
the  top  downward  so  as  to  leave  a 
shoulder  for  the  bottom  of  the  boards 
to  rest  on.  T he  screen ,  shown  at  Fig. 
451,  (see  next  page)  should  be  of  a 
length  to  suit  the  trunk.  The  points 
at  the  bottom  may  be  driven  into  the 
ground  with  very  little  damage  to  the 
roots,  and  the  sei’eens  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires. 

If  Rural  readers  who  live  in  locali¬ 
ties  which  have  hitherto  been  consid¬ 
ered  not  adapted  to  apple  culture,  will 
follow  this  plau,  success  can  be  at¬ 
tained.  A  visit  to  the  forest  will  show 
any  one  that  the  sun  should  not  shine 
on  the  trunks  of  trees,  nor  on  the 
/  ground  under  them.  Forest  trees  are 
mulched  and  shaded.  On  the  sunny 
edge  of  the  woods  a  thick  growth  of 
saplings  is  hastening  to  screen  the 
trunks  of  their  older  neighbors  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  this  offers  us 
the  idea  of  an  artificial  screen.  If  a 
tree  be„planted  alone,  and  no  other 
growths  be  allowed  near  it,  it  will 
take  on  a  spreading  head  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  shade  its  trunk  aud  the 
k  ground  on  which  it  grows. 

GEO  SAFFORD. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  MESQUIT  BEAN. 


After  returning  towards  the  end  of 
last  August,  from  a  journey  of  over 
700  miles  in  the  dry  region  of  Western 
Texas,  w  here  for  two  years  little  or  no 
rain  bail  fallen,  and  destitution  stared 
many  new  settlers  iu  the  face;  where 
no  green  thing  in  the  shape  of  forage 
remained,  save  the  mesquit  groves, 
which  in  some  regions  covered  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres,  and  bore  millions  of 
bushels  of  nutritious  beans,  which  pre¬ 
vent  starvation  even  iu  man.  and  fat¬ 
ten  stock  and  prairie  dogs,  I  thought 
readers  of  the  Rural  would  like  to 
learn  something  of  this  wonderful 
fuel  and  food  plant. 

The  tree  (Prosopis  glandulosa)  be¬ 
longs  to  the  leguminous,  or  bean  fam¬ 
ily,  nearly  allied  to  the  acacia.  It 
makes  a  straggling  growth  about  lO^to 
20  feet  high,  sometimes  reaching  a  bight 
of  40  feet,  a  grove  when  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  resembling  an  old,  dilapidated 
peach-orchard,  except  in  leaf  and  fruit. 
The  trees  l>enr  heavy  crops  of  beans, 
such  as  are  shown  at  Fig.  448,  where  a 
shows  the  pod,  b  the  bean  as  it  lies  in 
the  pod,  c  the  beau  iu  its  envelop,  d 
the  same  cut  in  two,  and  c  the  beau  it¬ 
self.  Some  trees  produce  two  to  five 
bushels  of  the  pods,  which  are  greedily 
eaten  by  stock  for  the  sweet  nutriment 
which  lies  in  the  beans,  not  in  the  seeds, 
which  are  so  bard  and  small  that  ani¬ 
mals  cannot  chew  them. 

The  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy  and 
durable;  the  roots  are  enormous  for 
the  size  of  the  tops.  Both  root  and 
trunk  make  excellent  fuel,  even  for 
forgiug  in  the  smithy,  when  green. 
Such  wood  is  procured  at  some  ex¬ 
pense,  us  the  digging  is  laborious.  It 
is  sold  in  the  towns  of  those  regions  at 
about  $5  per  cord  of  one  ton  weight. 
Iu  a  fen'  years  t  hose  trees  cover  vacant 
lands  with  a  growth  averaging  It)  to  15 
feet  iu  bight,  wherever  seeds  have  been 
scattered  by  stock  or  otherwise.  The 
millions  of  bushels  of  the  pods  annually 
borne  iu  Texas,  play  no  small  part  in 
the  economy  of  stock-growing.  No 
land  is  so  dry,  poor,  or  rich  that  it  will 
not  produce  the  tree.  It  grows  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Red  River  into 
Mexico.  Where  the  bark  is  broken,  a 
fine  gum  resembling  gum-arabic  oozes 
out  iu  considerable  quantities. 

Deuisou,  Texas.  T.  v.  munson. 


TRUNK-BLIGHT  IN  APPLE 
TREES. -CAUSE  AND  PRE¬ 
VENTION. 


Premising  that  a  proper  selection  in 
regard  to  bardiuess  aud  local  adapta¬ 
tion  is  made,  l  advise  that,  when  plaut- 
ing  out,  the  little  trunks  be  entirely 
shaded  from  tho  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
that  the  ground  he  well  mulched  for  a 
good  distance  beyond  the  extent  of  the 
roots.  Two  quarts  of  good  wood  ashes 
and  oue  quart  of  slaked  lime,  scattered 
beneath  the  tree  and  beyond  the  spread 
of  the  roots  at  the  end  of  the  season’s 
growth,  are  absolutely  needed  to 
supply  tbe  want  of  the  plant  food  in 
those  substances,  m  old  soils. 


FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  QUEBEC 
PROVINCE, 


Everything  was  ripe  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  usual  this  season,  aud 
apples  are  no  exception;  while  grapes 
(Concords)  were  eatable  September 
6th  and.dropping  from  the  bunch 


MESQUIT  BEAN.  From  Nature.  Fi°\  448 
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by  the  24th.  Tt  was  wonderful  to  see  at 
that  date  the  Jefferson  quite  eatable,  and 
it  was  the  first  time  they  ripened  with  us  at 
all.  Jessica  was  ripe  and  nearly  all  eaten  be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  a  chance  to  test  it,  but  the 
connoisseurs  who  did  said  it  was  “just. lovely.” 
Buchess  was  as  pood  as  ever  and  took  ou  a 
yellower  tinge  than  ever  seen  before,  mel¬ 
low  and  sweet.  Niagaras  not  a  full  crop  on 
account  of  a  late  frost,  were  very  fine  in  size 
and  quality,  and  oue  bunch  of  Brighton  was 
superb.  Tbe  leaves  are  now  all  gone,  and  the 


ripened  wood  suggests  pruning  time.  We  give 
as  manure  all  the  wood  ashes  possible,  and  ap¬ 
ply  a  coating  of  swamp  muck,  as  the  food  the 
vine  revels  in.  Halem,  Wilder,  Vergenucs 
and  Pocklington  all  ripened  by  the  middle  of 
September,  and  it  really  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
how  thoroughly  the  sun  had  done  its  work 
this  season— a  great  compensation  for  the  heat 
of  July. 

The  apples  are  clear  of  spots,  ruddy  and 
large,  especially  our  chief  standby,  the  Fam-_ 
euse  It  isa  general  complaint  that  they  are 
nearly  all  small  in  some  orchards,  and  we  at¬ 
tribute  our  exceptional  case  to  the  fact  that 
lust  autumn  a  ditch  bank  was  moved  and  the 
soil  was  dumped  in  the  orchard,  aud  after¬ 
ward  spread  and  liarrow’ed  in;  thus  the 
ground  was  aide  to  resist  the  intense 
drought.  One  of  the  new  Russiau  ap¬ 
ples  is  flrfn  aud  sound  at  present.  For  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent,  which  is  named  as  one  of 
the  earliest,  we  obtained  first  prize  in  Mon¬ 
treal  this  year,  outrivaling  those  shown  by  its 
introducer,  Mr.  Gibb.  We  still  feel  that  we 
want  a  late  winter  apple,  with  all  the  good 
qualities  of  our  peerless  auturuu  fruit,  the 
beautiful  Fatneuse,  that  grows  better  here 
than  iu  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SO¬ 
CIETY  AT  BOSTON. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  SHORTHAND  REPORT.) 
THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  REPORTS  OF  THE  SESSION, 
i Continued .) 

Incorporation  of  the  society ;  honoring  the 
late  President  Wilder  and  Charles  M. 
Hooey;  commercial  fertilisers  jot  fruit, 
growing;  danger  of  excessive  manuring; 
the  Wilson  Straw  her  ry  again;  other  varie¬ 
ties;  a  warm  in  citation  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  in  Florida  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
cepted.  _ 

Near  the  close  of  the  last  afternoon  session 
President  Berckmans  said  that  the  society  had 
been  incoiporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  legislature  last  winter,  which  was 
made  necessary  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  the 
bequest  of  $5,060  left,  the  society  by  the  late 
President  Wilder.  In  view  of  this  fact  suita¬ 
ble  action  should  be  taken  at  this  session.  The 
act  of  incorporation  was  thereupon  accepted. 
Then,  at  the  request  of  Treasure'-  Smith,  a 
financial  committee  was  appointed  to  share 
the  responsibility  with  him  us  custodian  of 
this  legacy,  the  by-laws  of  the  society  beiug  so 
amended. 

Mr.  Parsons,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ou 
Resolutions,  then  reported  the  following, 
which  wen- adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

"  WhereUS,  it  has  pleased  the  Ruler  of 


events  to  take  from  us  our  honored  President 
and.  valued  associate  and,  friend ,  the  lion. 
Marshall  I1.  Wilder,  therefore. .  Resolved  that 
ire  jdaee  upon  record,  our  high  apprexiot ion 
of  his  character  and  of  his  valuable  services 
to  our  association.  His  Well  tried  integrity, 
his  uniform  courtesy,  his  executive  ability 
united  with  rapacity  for  work,  his  exception¬ 
al  readiness  with  either  tongue  or  pen,  his 
liberality  with  money,  his  dignified  pres, 
cnee,  and  the  warm  sympathy  of  his  nature, 
icere  qualities  which  claim  J'oe  tumour  high¬ 
est  regard,  and.  affection.  The.  loss  of  such 
men  is  irreparable  to  every  interest  for  which 
they  have  expended  the  best  energies  of  their 
lives',  and  alt  of  vs  who  have  known  him 
must  always  remember  with  pleasure. ,  ming¬ 
led  with  sadness  for  their  loss ,  the,  exception¬ 
al  cjualities  of  his  eminent  personality,'1' 
•'Whereas,  since  our  last  meeting  we  have 
been  called  to  mourn  the,  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  officers  of  our  society,  Mr. 
Chas.  M.  Ilovcy,  therefore,  Resolved  that 
we  record  upon  the  pages  of  our  history  the 
memory  of  his  great  use  fulness,  and  of  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  Pomology.  Men 
who  have  thus  labored  are  hard  to  replace, 
and  the  want  of  his  services  may  cause  us 
long  to  remember  them." 

The  last  evening  session  was  opened  by  an 
essay  on  “Commercial  Fertilizers  in  Fruit¬ 
growing,”  written  and  read  by  P.  M.  Augur. 
Tnis  was  the  last  paper  lead  before  the 
society. 

He  said  in  part:  “There  is  much  involved 
in  this  question  for  us  as  fruit-growers.  If 
our  aecouut  with  our  orchards  be  short,  our 
drafts  upon  them  will  be  dishonored.  If  we 
would  have  satisfactory  returns  from  fruit 
culture  we  must  attend  to  the  fertilization. 
Drainage  is  first  important.  Stir  the  ground 
frequently,  iterate  the  soil.  Theu  we  must 
furnish  suitable  rations.  The  good  effect  of 
manure  should  be  two-fold ;  first  its  mechan¬ 
ical  effect  upon  the  soil,  and  second  the  plant 
food  furnished.  Then  the  question  of  diges¬ 
tibility  should  not  be  overlooked.  Wo  could 
increase  tbe  amount  of  our  borne  manures 
fifty-fold  if  we  would.  But  after  all  this, 
most  persons  will  need  something  more  to  se¬ 
cure  profitable  production,  and  hence  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  commerce  come  back  to  us.  Lib¬ 
eral  application  of  manure  should  be  added  to 
the  necessary  culture. 

Mr.  Green  said:  ‘‘There  is  no  danger  of 
gettiug  too  much  manure.  A  plant  will  not 
take  up  more  than  it  needs.  I  always  advise 
inquirers  not  to  fear  using  too  much  manure.’ 
Mr.  Powell  said,  “1  have  often  seen  too  much 
manure  applied,  making  the  crop  a  failure.” 
President  Berckmans:  “A  plant  can  absorb 
too  much  plant  food  when  it  conus  to  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  although  not  for  the  production  of 
foliage  ttud  plant  growth  ”  Mr.  Lyon:  “I 
once  drew  a  pile  of  compost  over  a  field  of 
potatoes.  Where  I  used  the  greatest  amount 
of  the  compost  the  crop  was  a  failure,  outside 
of  its  largest  iulluence  the  crop  was  better.” 
Mr.  Hubbard:  “I  am  satisfied  that  iu  grape 
culture  too  much  manure  cau  bo  used."  Mr. 
Augur:  “We  have  found  that  too  much 
manure  produces  an  overgrowth  in  our 
orchard,  which  leads  the  .trees  to  winter-kill 
very  badly.  Since  then  we  have  learned  to 
apply  manure,  especially  nitrogenous  man¬ 
ure,  more  moderately.  Another  thing  we 
have  learned  is  to  stop  cultivation  early  in  the 
season.  We  would  rather  have  weeds  lute  in 
the  season  than  to  keep  cultivating  the  soil  at 
the  expense  of  the  vitality  of  the  trees.  This 
refers  to  young  orchards  which  are  apt  to  be 
injured  by  late  growth.  Mr.  Engle:  “In  the 
cuse  of  raspberrries  I  find  the  late  succulent 
grow  th  stands  the  winter  best  aud  buds  out 
soonest  iu  spring.  Mr.  Fuller:  “That  is  my 
theory.  I  want  red  raspberries  to  grow  right 
on  until  winter.  These  late  growths  will  bear 
fruit  even  in  Aluska.”  (!  EDS) 

The  Wilson  strawberry  was  then  redis- 
cussed  at  length.  Mr.  Smith’s  eloquent  and 
practical  plea  in  its  behalf  bad  evidently  set 
members  thinking.  Mr.  Fuller:  “In  my  sec¬ 
tion  Charles  Downing  leads  all  other  sorts  for 
field  culture.  This  is  the  kirnl  grown  so  ex¬ 
tensively  and  successfully  near  Newark.”  Mr, 
Green:  “In  our  section  the  Wilson  is  of  no 
account  whatever,  nobody  thinks  of  planting 
it.”  Mr.  Thai  low:  “I  live  40  miles  north  of 
Boston.  For  15  years  the  Wilson  was  the 
strawberry  with  us,  but  of  late  it  does  nut  do 
so  well,  aud  yet  it  is  raised  more  than  any 
other,  with  Manchester  aud  Crescent  next.” 
Mr.  Hubbard:  “The  demand  for  Wilson 
plants  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  is  three 
times  os  great  as  for  any  other  strawberry.  I 
think  it  beneficial  to  exchange  good  plants  of 
the  same  kind  between  different  localities.” 
Mr.  Kugle,  Pennsylvania:  “It  is  no  longer  ex¬ 
tensively  grown  with  us.  Sharpless  is  our 
best  variety.  Crescent  is  also  grown  consid 
erubly,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  Sharpless. 
We  bad  to  abandon  the  Charles  Downing;  the 
foliage  would  not  hold,  it  browned  and 
burned.”  Mr.  Liudley,  North  Carolina:  “We 


grow  Sharpless  most  extensively.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  usually  considered  Wilson 
the  standard,  like  the  Bartlett  pear  and  the 
Concord  grape."  Rev.  Mr,  Hart,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  said:  “The  Wilson  has  been  considered 
good,  the  Sharpless  better,  but  when  the  poo 
pie  begin  to  know  what  a  strawberry  really  is 
they  want  the  Charles  Downing."  John  Har¬ 
vey,  Massachusetts:  “The  Wilson  has  gone, 
out  of  cultivation  iu  our  section.”  Mr.  Adams 
of  Florida:  ‘The  Wilson  does  not  succeed  at 
all  with  us.” 

Mr,  Augur:  “In  Connecticut  the  Wilson 
has  been  very  generally  abandoned.  It  gives 
one  or  two  satisfactory  pickings;  after  that  it 
amounts  to  very  little.  It  is  then  troubled 
with  leaf-blight.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Smith , 
that  no  strawberry  should  be  allowed  to  bear 
fruit  the  first  year  of  planting.  1  want  Mr. 
Smith  to  send  me  two  dozen  of  his  best  Wil¬ 
son  plants.  I  will  give  them  the  best  of  care.” 

At  the  last  morning  session  of  the  society, 
after  tbe  reading  of  the  reports  of  committees 
ou  awards,  which  have  already  been  given  in 
substance  in  the  Rural,  Dr.  Carey,  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  society  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  in  the  South.  Said  he: 

I  am  glad  the  society  is  itinerant  in  its  char¬ 
acter.  Way  down  South  is  a  land  that  is  lit¬ 
tle  known.  It  has  developed  wonderfully  of 
late.  We  want  you  to  come  down  and  see  it. 
We  have  beeu  treated  cordially  here  and  want 
to  reciprocate.  We  want  you  to  come  to  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  I  leave  the  precise  place  open  for  tbe 
present,  but  would  suggest  that  the  time  be 
fixed  for  February.  We  will  show  fruit  that 
some  of  you  have  uever  seen.  Favorable  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made  with  the  railways. 
We  will  give  you  a  warm  welcome.” 

Dr.  Hape  seconded  the  invitation  in  an  earn¬ 
est  speecli ;  speaking  of  the  uniform  courtesy 
of  the  Southern  railroads,  he  said,  “They  pass 
our  delegates  free  now,  If  anybody  cau  beat 
that  aud  get  a  lunch  thrown  iu,  why  all 
right.”  Mr.  Adams,  of  Florida,  also  second¬ 
ed  the  invitation.  “You  will  find  our  doors 
wide  open,”  said  ho.  “Come  when  we  cau 
show  you  our  fruits.  We  want  to  take  you 
out  under  the  orange  trees,  beneath  the  palm 
and  the  banana.”  The  invitation  w'as  unani¬ 
mously  and  enthusiastically  accepted.  H.  H. 


farm  Tories, 


MARKET  NOTES. 


A  GOOD  business  is  done  at  this  season  in 
“home-made  sausage.”  Several  stands  in  the 
market  are  well  patronized  and  a  large  pri¬ 
vate  business  is  done  by  farmers  who  send 
direct  to  friends.  Almost  everybody  likes 
good  sausage.  Many  so-called  fashionable 
people  seem  to  be  a  little  asbauied  of  them¬ 
selves  at  their  liking  for  pork,  but  they  can¬ 
not  help  liking  it.  There  are  many  city  men 
who  passed  their  boyhood  on  the  farm.  Mmij 
pass  the  summer  on  some  comfortable  farm 
and  fall  iu  love  with  the  wholesome*  cooking 
of  their  hostess.  All  these  demand  “country 
sausage”  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The 
sausage  that  seems  to  please  such  people  is 
composed  of  about  half  beef  aud  half  pork 
It  is  pretty  highly  seasoned  uud  carefully 
chopped.  It  is  generally  neatly  packed  iu 
muslin  rolls,  though  some  parties  pack  it  iu 
small  stone  crocks  uud  have  the  crocks  re¬ 
turned.  There  Is  a  fair  demand  for  head¬ 
cheese.  Of  course,  the  makers  of  such  goods 
have  to  earn  a  reputation  for  honesty  aud 
cleanliness  before  they  can  find  customers. 
Good  sausage  sells  at  the  markets  at  18  cents 
per  pound.  Some  of  those  who  secure  pri¬ 
vate  customers  get  as  high  as  SJO  cents. 

The  history  of  all  “fancy  markets”  is  the 
same.  They  are  slowly  built  up  and  re 
taiued  ouly  by  careful  attention  to  details. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  them  originate  iu  the 
farm  boarding  house.  The  city  guest  fluffs 
good  cooking,  crisp  vegetables,  good  butter 
aud  eggs  aud  prime  fruit.  Who  makes  up  her 
mind  to  order  her  year’s  supply  of  apples, 
potatoes,  butter,  etc.,  etc.,  from  the  farm. 
The  business  is  kept  up  just  as  long  as  satis¬ 
faction  is  given,  aud  city  friends  are  sure  to 
join  in  ordering. 

Many  farmers  and  their  wives  object  to 
doing  what  they  call  a  retail  business.  I 
know  one  farmer’s  wife  who  makes  excellent 
sausage.  A  city  friend  ate  some  of  it  one  day 
and  at  once  said:  “Jf  you  will  bring  me  some 
of  that  every  week,  1  will  give  samples  to  my 
friends  and  help  you  build  up  a  good  market. 
After  you  have  got  it  started,  you  cau  sell 
potatoes,  butter  and  other  things  at  a  better 
price  than  you  can  ever  get  in  the  regular 
market  Now  then,  here  is  a  chance.”  What 
did  the  farmer  and  his  wife  say/  “Wo  don’t 
propose  to  turn  our  house  iuto  a  sausage  fac¬ 
tory!”  They  lost  a  chauee  to  make  some 
money.  Perhaps  they  felt  enough  better  over 
it  to  make  up,  but  I  doubt  it.  That  same 
spirit  prevents  many  a  uiuu  from  gettiug 


along  in  the  world.  Many  farmers  consider 
it  undignified  and  humiliating  to  do  a  retail 
business.  They  would  rather  have  the  grocer 
or  marketman  have  (ho  extra  price  than  to 
sell  butter,  eggs  or  vegetables  from  a  wagon. 

It  is  no  more  undignified  for  a  farmer  to 
“peddle”  such  articles  than  it  is  fora  grocer 
to  sellgthem. 

The  grocers,  uptown,  all  want  large  pota¬ 
toes.  Everybody  who  knows  much  about 
potatoes  knows  that  the  largest  ones  are  not 
the  best.  The  medium-sized  ones  are  always 
the  most  “mealy.”  The  reason  given  by  gro¬ 
cers  is  that  large  potatoes  sell  best.  Most  of 
the  marketing  is  done  by  servant  girls  who 
buyr  a  peck  or  so  at  a  time.  These  girls  find 
it  easier  to  prepare  oue  large  potato  than  two 
smaller  ones,  and  they  are  great  economists 
on  the  work  question.  This  is  the  great  argu¬ 
ment  'given  by  the  grocers,  aud  there  is  a 
good  deal  iu  it.  So  long  as  servant  girls  do 
the  marketing,  large  potatoes  will  be  called 
for. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  domestic 
uuts.  Most  of  these  come  from  Sullivan,  Ul¬ 
ster  aud  adjoining  counties.  The  Italian 
street  roasters  supply  most  of  the  market  for 
chestnuts.  They  handle  a  total  of  from  125  to 
150  barrels  per  day.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  this  year  and  little  money  in  shipping 
either  chestnuts  or  hickory  nuts.  Many  chest¬ 
nuts  spoil  for  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  han¬ 
dling  thorn. 

This  has  beeu  a  pretty  fair  season  for  pears. 
People  have  taken  to  canning  and  preserving 
pears  more  than  in  former  years.  Most  of 
the  market  gardeners  near  New'  York  who  re¬ 
tail  their  truck  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
have  a  small  pear  orchard.  They  say  that 
the  money  from  this  crop  is  the  easiest  to  make 
of  any  they  handle. 

This  is  a  good  season  for  cabbage.  They 
will  rank  with  tomatoes  as  a  profitable  crop 
for  uear-by  market  gardeners.  Cabbage 
growing  ou  a  large  scale— makiug  this  the 
chief  crop — is  not  so  popular  as  it  used  to  be. 
Almost  all  the  gardeners  now  have  a  small 
space  devoted  to  cabliage  each  year.  Most  of 
the  cabbages  are  packed  in  barrels,  but  stout 
crates  are  very  popular  with  some  shippers. 
Red  cabbages  find  a  good  sal?  among  some 
classes  of  cus  orners.  but  they  do  not  suit  the 
popular  taste,  which  seems  to  have  decided 
that  a  catibage  should  be  green  and  that  a 
potato  should  be  white.  Cauliflower  is  in 
good  demand  this  year.  This  vegetable  be¬ 
comes  more  popular  with  each  season.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  I  have  noticed  it  hawked 
about  the  streets  as  cabbage  and  potatoes  are 
sold.  An  unusually  large  number  of  potatoes 
come  to  market  this  year  marked  by  wire- 
worms  and  spiked  by  potato  forks.  Such  po¬ 
tatoes  always  in  jure  the  sale  of  the  good  ones. 
The  men  who  dig  potatoes  by  machinery 
claim  that  they  have  very  few  spiked  or 
injured  potatoes.  This  point,  they  say,  is  not 
considered  by  ihose  who  object  to  potato- 
diggers.  1  estimate  that  the  wire-worms  des¬ 
troy  at  least  2d  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
marketed  potato  crop. 
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Continuation  of  experiments;  cut  pieces  and 
whole  potatoes  for  seed.',  two  new  potatoes, 
the  Early  Jhirilan  and  Delaware',  yields; 
rating  the  yield  by  the  vines'  next. 


Size  of  Seed  Fieces. — Ten  or  12  years  ago 
an  extended  series  of  experiments  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Rural  Farm  of  Long  Island  to 
aid  in  determining  the  relative  value  of  seed 
potatoes  cut  to  one  and  two  eyes,  half  pieces 
and  whole  tubers.  No  less  thau  fit)  kinds  of 
potatoes  were  tried  and  the  results  seemed  to 
indicate  that  while  one  variety  of  potato 
yielded  better  from  one  or  two  eyes,  others 
yielded  better  from  half  potatoes  and  still 
others  from  w’hole  potatoes.  The  sum  of  the 
evidence  was,  however,  that  in  most  cases 
where  whole  seed  was  used,  the  potatoes  of 
tho  crop  averaged  smaller  though  of  greater 
gioss  weight. 

Iu  the  following  experiments  of  the  present 
year  the  Rural  Blush  I’otato  was  alone  used. 
The  results  of  the  same  experiments  (series 
No.  2)  with  the  Rural  Calico  are  already  be¬ 
fore  our  readers.  Wo  may  prelude  that  the 
Blush  is  a  late  variety  of  the  lYaehldow  kind, 
and  that  the  season  was  unusually  wet.  The 
whole  tubers  used  for  seed  were  of  rather 
small  marketable  size,  and  tho  pieces,  w belli 
er  of  one,  two  or  three  eyes,  were  cut  from 
potatoes  of  tho  same  average  size.  They 
were  planted  one  foot  apart  iu  four-inch  deep 
trenches  three  feet  apart.  The  trenches  after 
tho  pieces  were  lightly  covered  with  soil  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  of  special 


potato  fertilizer  manufactured  by  Williams 
Clarke  &  Co.  The  land  had  received  no  ma¬ 
nure  in  many  years. 

Trench  1. — Single  eyes  produced  187  tubers 
weighing  80%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  851.48 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Trench  2. — Two  single  eyes  produced  107 
tubers  weighing'  41 1 pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
478.20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Trench  8. — Half  potatoes  produced  222  tu¬ 
bers  weighing  44%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
515.08  bushels  per  acre. 

Trench  4.  —  Whole  potatoes  produced  216 
tubers  weighing  40%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 

403.83  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Trench  0. — Single-eye  pieces  produced  117 
tubers  weighing  35%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
411.91  bushels  per  aere. 

Trench  0. — Two  eyes  to  each  piece  pro¬ 
duced  144  tubers  weighing  37%  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  429.22  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Trench  7. — Three  eyes  to  each  piece  pro¬ 
duced  198  tubers  weighing  40%  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  469.55  bushels  to  the  aero. 

Trench  8. —  Whole  potatoes  yielded  199  tu¬ 
bers  weighing  38  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
437.87  bushels  to  the  acre 
Trench  9.— Potatoes  cut  in  quarters  with¬ 
out  regard  to  number  of  eyes,  produced  102 
tubers  weighing  89%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
452.24  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Trench  10. — Half  potatoes  yielded  228  tu¬ 
bers  weighing  40%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of 

535.84  bushels  to  the  aere. 

A  DUPLICATE  OE  TRENCHES  NOS  1,  2,  3  AND  4. 

Trench  11. — Single,  eyes  to  each  piece  pro¬ 
duced  180  tubers  weighing  33  jjounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  380. 23 bushels  to  the  acre. 

TRENCH  12. — Two  eyes  to  each  piece  pro¬ 
duced  158  tubers  weighing  30%  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  ot  417.70  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Trench  18. — Half  potatoes  produced  209 
tubers  weighing  40%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  400.09  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Trench  14. — Whole  potatoes  produced 
225  weighing  42%  pounds,  or  at  the  rate 
of  489.72  bushels  to  tlie^icre. 

Let  us  study  the  above  summaries  a 
moment.  The  four  trenches  from  single 
eyes  give  an  average, omitting  fractions, 
of  35  pounds,  130  tubers,  to  a  trench. 

The  three  trenches  from  two  eyes  give  f 
an  average  of  38  pounds,  1 55  tubers,  (■  '. 
per  trench. 

The  three  trenches  from  half  potatoes  . . 
give  an  average  of  44  pouuds,  219 
tubers,  per  trench. 

The  three  trenches  from  whole  pota-  41 
toes  give  an  average  of  40  pounds, 

213  tubers,  to  each  trench.  ,  M 

Or  m  tabular  form: 

Pounds.  Tubers- 

Single  eyes,  .  35,  180 

Two  “  8%  155 

Half  potatoes, .  44.  219 

Whole  “  40.  213 

The  half  potato  seed  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  all  aud  the  highest  uumber  of 
marketable  potatoes.  Iu  proportion  to 
the  yield,  either  the  one-eye  or  two-eye 
pieces  gave  a  larger  number  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes  than  the  whole  seed,  though 
the  actual  number  from  the  whole  seed  was 
greater. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  count 
the  number  of  marketable  potatoes  from  each 
trench.  This  important  factor  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  experiment  was  unfortunately  omitted. 

ESTIMATING  THE  COMPARATIVE  YIELD  BY 
RATINGS  OK  THE  VINKS. 

For  three  .years  past  some  time  has  been 
spent  here  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  size  aud  vigor  of  the  vines,  as  rated 
early  in  ilie  season,  may  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  yield  of  potatoes. 
Ten  is  the  highest  rating.  On  June  27  the 
following  ratings  were  made  for  the  above 
trenches: — 

Trench.  Rating.  Trench.  Hating. 

No.  1  .  .  5  No.  o  .7 


half  an  acre  of  German  millet  for  the  benefi 
of  his  poultry.  When  the  millet  was  ripe  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  had  access  to  the  lot  and 
feasted  on  the  ripe  seed.  The  millet  was  not 
cut,  but  the  poultry  were  allowed  to  eat  it 
down.  Result,  plenty  of  nice  fresh  eggs  every 
day. 

The  Potentate  Potato,  tested  on  the  rich 
garden  plots  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in 
1884.  where  it  produced  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
700  bushels  per  acre,  is  an  excellent  variety. 
It  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  Early  Rose,  more 
prolific  and  equal  to  the  Rose  in  quality,  if 
not  better.  It  is  not,  however,  as  good  a 
keeper.  It  will  ultimately  take  the  place  of 
Rose  here  for  early  planting. 

When  to  Set  Strawberries  and  Rasp¬ 
berries, — I  have  never  had  as  good  success  in 
setting  strawberry  plants  in  the  fall  as  in  the 
spring.  Fall-set  plants  are  more  liable  to 
heave  out,  especially  if  not  properly  mulched. 
They  do  not  root  sufficiently  to  resist  the 
freezing  and  thawing  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring.  Raspberries  with  me  do  better  set  in 
the  fall,  and  they  should  be  heavily  mulched 
with  straw,  corn-stalks  or  other  coarse  litter. 

The  Mariana  Plum  is  a  remarkably  strong, 
vigorous  grower,  and  mukes  a  beautiful  tree. 
It  has  not  yet  fruited  with  me,  and  lu-nce  I 
cannot  say  anything  as  to  the  fruit.  It  would 
make  a  pretty  tree  in  a  vacant  spot  on  the 
lawn. 

The  Caddo  Chief  Plum  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  all,  ripening  immediately  after  the 
strawberry  and  with  the  Early  Richmond 
Cherry.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  good  quality  anil  an  enormous 
yielder.  Jt  blooms  early  and  is  very  sensitive 
to  coM,  and  on  this  account  it  is  only  now 
and  then  we  get  a  full  crop  here.  Late  spring 
frosts  are  very  fatal  to  it.  It  is  an  excellent 
keeper  and  should  be  picked  when  it  begins  to 
color  aud  shipped  at  once  if  the  market  is  dis- 
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and  palatable.  These  ears  are  better  given  in 
the  busk,  being  more  perfectly  masticated 
and  mixed  with  the  coarser  fiber.  Southern 
farmers  feed  very  little  grain  but  corn,  aud 
the  exemption  of  the  horses  and  mules  from 
all  injury  by  this  corn-feeding  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  basks  in  which  the  corn  is  given. 

The  winter  feeding  should  be  made  a  matter 
for  earnest  consideration.  A  fodder  cutter 
and  a  corn  mill  would  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  upon  any  farm.  The  writer  in  feeding 
12  horses  and  six  ox  teams  some  vears  saved 
one-third  of  the  hay  and  grain,  after  the  hay 
was  cut  and  the  grain  ground.  This  is  equal 
to  the  feeding  of  four  horses  and  four  oxen, 
which  is  more  than  the  whole  work  stock  of 
the  majority  of  farms.  Horses  fed  upon  cut 
feed  and  ground  grain  are  more  healthy  and 
thrive  better  than  if  fed  whole  feed,  because 
the  food  is  better  digested  aud  more  easily 
eaten  and  more  copiously  salivated. 

Brood  mares  in  foal  should  be 
brau  in  their  food  every  day, 


given  some 
Crushed  oats 
are  excellent  and  Timothy  or  Orchard  Grass- 
bay  is  preferable  to  clover.  Colts  should 
bo  separated  from  their  dams  at  once  and 
weaned.  A  visit  to  the  mares  once  a  day  un¬ 
til  the  milk  is  dried  up  will  be  advisable,  but 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  safely  the  colts 
should  be  weaned  entirely. 

CATTLE. 

Cattle  that  are  necessarily  fed  upon  coarse 
food  just  now  should  be  amply  provided  with 
salt.  A  small  quantity  of  meal  of  some  kind, 
but  especially  liuseed  meal  or  cotton  seed 
meal  will  be  useful  and  a  safeguard  against 
the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  season.  Pastur¬ 
ing  in  swamp  meadows  will  produce  and  ag¬ 
gravate  the  frequent  foot  ail  caused  by  con¬ 
stant  moisture  and  the  presence  of  mud  or 
sand  between  the  claws.  Cleanliness  will  pre¬ 
vent  this  evil.  Sore  feet  should  be  treated 
promptly.  An  excellent  remedy  for  sore  feet 
and  wounds  in  animals  of  all  kinds  is  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  in  this  way:  melt  together  four 
ounces  of  lard;  one  ounce  Burgundy  pitch 
and  one  ounce  Venice  terpentine;  stir  in  one 
ounce  of  spirits  of  turpentine  two  drams  of 
acetate  of  copper.  Stir  until  cold  and  keep  in 
an  earthen  jar.  Sore  feet  of  eows,oxen  or  sheep 
should  be  washed  aud  dried  and  then  dressed 
with  this  ointment  daily.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  ha  vein  the  stable.  Keep  up  the  feed  of 
milkiug  cows.  Shelter  them  at  night.  Cold 
uses  up  cream.  Give  salt  regularly  and  a 
few  ears  of  soft  corn  and  a  mangel  or  two 
twice  a  day. 

Yearliugs  and  calves  should  be  sheltered  at 
night.  A  month's  growth  is  easily  used  .up  by 
exposure  to  one  cold  storm.  Every  effort 
should  be  used  now  to  prevent  loss  of  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  very  difficult  to  restore  during 
the  wintei*.  Keep  on  the  lookout  for  vertniu. 
These  are  persistent  enemies  and  come  with¬ 
out  warning,  aud  before  one  is  aware  a  young 
animal  may  lie  found  swarming  with  them. 
Before  winter  sets  in  provide  watering  places 
for  the  young  stock  separately  from  the 
others,  also  a  separate  yard.  It  is  possible 
that  what  is  lost  in  young  stock  may  be  re¬ 
gained,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  and  few  farm¬ 
ers  realize  it. 

SHEEP, 

As  soon  as  ewes  are  in  lamb  remove  them 
from  the  flock.  When  they  are  all  safely 
served  the  ram  should  be  kept  separately.  A 
wether  may  be  left  with  the  flock  as  a  te9t. 
Lambs  should  be  kept  by  themselves.  Corn  is 
not  a  wholesome  food  for  sheep  and  should  be 
given  sparingly.  Good  clover  hay  and  some 
roots  will  Keep  sheep  in  excellent  store  condi¬ 
tion.  The  small  gain— if  any— from  regular 
grain  feeding  for  a  breeding  flock  will  not 
pay  for  the  food.  It  is  a  losing  business. 
Regularity  iu  feeding  is  worth  more  to  the 
flock  than  a  good  deal  of  grain  given  by  “fits 
and  starts.”  Keep  the  sheep’s  yard  dry  and 
provided  with  running  water  if  possible;  if 
not,  give  fresh  water  from  a  well  twice  a  day. 
Sheep  do  well  in  a  well  littered  floor  without 
removing  the  manure  all  the  winter.  All  the 
manure  is  saved  and  the  constant  trampling 
keeps  it  from  heating  aud  fermenting.  Forty 
or  50  sheep  will  make  a  large  quantity  of  man¬ 
ure  iu  this  way  and  clover  hay  aud  bran 
cannot  lie  turned  into  plant  food  in  any 
cheaper  or  easier  way.  Carefully  avoid  close 
stables  for  sheep.  Pure  air  is  indispensable, 
never  mind  the  cold;  sheep  rather  like  zero 
weather  with  a  good  dry  bed  of  straw  and  full 
bellies. 

SWINE. 

A  pound  of  food  given  now  to  fattening 
swine  is  worth  two  pounds  next  month.  Fill 
up  the  hogs  now  and  they  will  eat  less  and 
make  more  fat  on  their  food  in  two  weeks. 
Not  much  water  should  be  given.  Drink  is 
mot  o  useful  in  the  form  of  thin  slop  of  scalded 
bran  and  oatmeal.  Crushed  oats  steeped  iu 
boiling  water  and  fed  cool,  not  cold,  makes 
the  tiuest  meat  aud  fattens  quickest.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  indispensable  to  health  aud  health  to 
wholesome  pork.  A  clean  pen  aud  warm,  dry 
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EARLY  PURITAN  POTATO.  From  Nature.  Fig.  449 
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taut.  If  the  market  is  near  the  fruit  should 
be  placed  iu  shallow  trays  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  in  the  shade  to  ripen,  when  they  may  be 
assorted  and  put  on  the  market.  The  tree  is 
very  full  of  thorns  which  make  it  objection¬ 
able  to  some  extent 

Fall  Preparation  for  Spring  Orchard 
Planting. — Those  who  expect  to  put  out  or¬ 
chards  in  the  spring  should  prepare  the  laud 
this  fall.  It  is  not  always  that  such  work  eau 
be  done  iu  the  spring  early  enough  to  set  trees. 
Heavy  rains,  snows  aud  freezes  in  late  winter 
and  early  spring  prevent  the  preparation  of 
the  soil.  The  preparation  can,  however,  lie 
done  in  the  fall  very  effectually  and  properly 
and  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  trees  when 
the  time  arrives  for  setting  them,  rustic. 

Princeton,  Ky. 


A  FEW  REFLECTIONS. 


Kind  of  Improved  Corx-Cultivatior 
Needed. — If  some  manufacturer  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  will  get  up  a  good  coru  cul¬ 
tivator,  having  from  seven  to  nine  teeth  not 
over  two  inches  wide,  and  which  cau  be  regu¬ 
lated  quickly  aud  perfectly  as  to  depth,  aud 
not  to  retail  for  more  than  five  dollars,  and 
then  advertise  it,  he  w ill  find  ready  sale  for 
it  next  spring. 

Many  of  the  cultivators  uow  iu  use  are  good 
implements  to  use  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
corn’s  growth;  but  at  a  later  stage  they  go 
too  deep,  and  thereby  injure  the  com.  The 
riding  or  sulky  cultivators  are  too  costly; 
the  majority  of  our  farmers  are  not  able  to 
buy  them.  We  need  a  cultivator  with  which 
we  can  stir  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  five  inches 
or  one  iuch  if  we  choose.  Seven  narrow 
teeth  uro  better  than  live  broad  ones,  aud 
nine  teeth  still  not  quite  so  wide  are  better 
than  the  seven.  If  the  teeth  are  uarrow,  bet¬ 
ter  work  can  be  done,  aud  the  draft  is  not  so 
heavy.  1  have  never  been  able  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  any  cultivator  I  have  used,  to 
my  satisfaction.  The  adjustment  of  the  clevis 
iu  the  buck  head,  the  wheel  in  front,  or  the 
harness  docs  not  produce  the  desired  effect. 
In  this  manner  we  may  raise  the  front  teeth, 
but  those  iu  the  rear  will  go  still  deeper,  uu- 
less  the  plowman  chooses  to  elevate  the  han¬ 
dles,  nud  holds  them  in  the  proper  position. 
The  modern  plowman,  however,  feels  himself 
under  no  obligation  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind  The  proj>er  implement  to  cultivate  com 
is  yet  to  be  made ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  has  never 
been  introduced  in  this  section  of  country. 

Millet  for  Poultry.— My  little  son  sowed 
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TWO  new  potatoes  soon  to  be  introduced. 

Early  Puritan,  received  from  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  the  request 
that  wo  would  favor  the  firm  with  our  report. 
Four  pieces  of  two  or  three  eyes  eaeh  were 
planted  April  15  iu  the  rich  garden  soil  plot 
with  which  our  older  readers  are  very  famil¬ 
iar.  It  is  now  supplied  with  every  sort  of 
plant  food,  both  mineral  and  animal,  iu  abun¬ 
dance.  The  trenches  (18  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  deep)  are  precisely  three  feet  apart  and 
the  pieces  are  dropped  under  the  knots  ol  a 
cord  stretched  over  the  trenches  one  foot 
apart.  Thus  we  have  14,52U  seed  pieces  te  the 
acre.”  But  two  pieces  sprouted  aud  the  yield 
was  8%  pounds  (4%  pounds  to  the  hill)  which 
Would  bo  at  the  rate^of  998,21  bushels  to  the 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FOR  NOVEMBER 


Horses  should  not  be  exposed  at  nights  iu 
open  fields  at  this  late  seasou.  Frozen  her¬ 
bage  is  injurious  to  any  animal,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  so  to  horses,  whose  stomachs  and  diges¬ 
tive  functions  differ  but  little  from  those  of 
niankiud.  The  pickings  of  the  corn  fields 
may  be  loft  for  sheep  aud  mules,  but  are  not 
fit  for  any  less  barely  animals.  Soft  corn  is 
much  relished  by  horses,  aud  especially  by  old 
ones  whose  teeth  are  worn  and  weak,  and  the 
sugar  in  the  immature  corn  is  both  nutritious 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


beds  are  equivalent  to  at  least  one-eighth  part 
of  the  food  in  the  process  of  fattening.  Keep 
a  thin,  hungry  pig  in  a  pen  next  that  of  the 
fattening  pigs,  and  when  these  have  eaten  all 
they  feel  inclined  to,  let  in  the  huugry  neigh¬ 
bor  to  clean  up  what  is  left.  The  filled  pigs 
will  find  room  for  a  little  more. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Premiums;  classification;  trying  to  satisfy 

all;  impartiality  in  judging’,  pigeons  and 

other  pets.  _ 

The  premium  list  of  the  poultry  show  to  be 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  December  14 
to  21,  has  just  been  issued.  Silver  medals, 
cups  and  money  prizes  are  offered  iu  all  de¬ 
partments.  Fowls  and  pigeons  not  disqualified 
will  be  scored  and  classed.  All  birds  in  the 
first  class  will  receive  certificates  of  mperior- 
ity ;  in  the  second  class,  certificates  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  iu  the  third  class  certificates  of 
merit.  This  plan  will  give  amateurs  and 
breeders  w  ho  have  good  birds,  but  not  the  best 
in  their  class,  the  recognition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  they  deserve.  Usually  veteran  breed¬ 
ers  carry  off  a  majority  of  the  prizes  and  reap 
all  the  benefits  of  the  judging.  Less  fortn  nate 
exhibitors,  who  have  birds  scoring  a  fraction 
of  a  point  less  than  the  winners,  get  little  or 
nO  credit  for  the  stock  they  have  brought  so 
near  perfection.  But  by  the  class  method  the 
fowls  will  be  graded  and  the  owners  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  guarantee  of  excellence  in  the  form  of 
a  certificate  that  will  be  not  only  a  personal 
gratification,  but  of  value  in  selling  stock  and 
eggs.  The  scoring  will  be  done  with  absolute 
impartiality.  The  American  Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  will  be  the  guide  for  all  varieties  that 
it  covers.  The  White  Wyandotte,  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Minorca  Clubs  will 
furnish  standards  for  judging  the  breeds  that 
they  represent,  and  other  new  breeds  will  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

In  the  pigeon  department,  the  different 
classes  will  be  arranged  systematically.  The 
birds  of  each  variety  will  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  left  in  individual  displays. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  single  birds  in¬ 
stead  of  pairs.  Special  prizes  will  be  given 
for  collections  and  the  largest  number  of  en¬ 
tries.  A  handsome  silver  cup  valued  at  $50 
will  be  offered  for  competition  in  the  “Hom¬ 
ing”  class,  and  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
record  at  200  miles  or  over. 

Premiums  wall  be  offered  for  toy  dogs,  cats, 
birds,  and  minor  pets,  and  this  part  of  the 
show  promises  to  be  very  interesting.  A 
number  of  rare  ornamental  fowls  will  be 
shown,  and  artificial  ponds  will  be  constructed 
for  black  and  white  swans  and  wild  ducks 
with  beautiful  plumage.  The  applications  for 
space,  and  the  entries  are  now  being  received 
and  indications  point  to  a  larger  and  fiuer  ex¬ 
hibit  than  ever  before. 


OUR  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


Why  some  farmers'  clubs  decay;  starting  a 
“ private ”  club;  work  and  discussion;  so¬ 
cial  entertainments;  subjects  for  debate; 
force  of  example. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  among 
farmers  to  organize  for  mutual  benefit.  While 
the  farmers’  dub  of  20  years  ago  satisfied  the 
aspirations  of  a  few  in  a  locality  and  was  of 
value  to  them,  its  influence  and  usefulness 
waned  gradually,  until  there  are  very  few 
now  that  enjoy  the  reputation  of  former  times- 
In  a  club,  organized  as  a  public  affair,  a  tew 
alw  ays  get  to  the  front,  or  are  pushed  there 
by  others,  and  upon  them  the  labors  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  sustaining  the  enterprise  at 
last  rest  entirely;  while  those  who  shirk 
when  opportunity  offers,  settle  back  as  lookers- 
on  or  critics,  or  very  possibly  clogs  and  checks 
to  every  effort  at  advancement. 

Such  a  farmers’  club  was  organized  in  our 
neighborhood  in  the  fall  of  1870.  We  held 
weekly  meetings  through  the  winter  and  made 
occasional  appointments  during  the  summer. 
This  continued  until  1872,  when  the  Grange 
absorbed  the  active  element,  and  the  farmers’ 
club,  in  name,  ceased  to  exist.  1  know  our 
experience  tallied  with  that  of  very  many 
other  communities,  The  Grange  cultivated 
and  fostered  a  fraternal  feeling  that  did  not 
before  exist,  and  this  seemed  to  demand  a 
closer  relationship  among  farmers. 

Early  in  Ju  e,  1-879.  invited  12  farmers 
and  their  wives  to  meet  at  my  house,  request¬ 
ing  them  to  arrive  at  10  o’clock  A.  M,  These 
gentlemen  and  their  wives  I  had  selected  as 
being  of  like  tastes  aud  temperaments,  having 
a  bias  toward  intellectual  improvement,  and 
they  were  also  among  the  beet  farmers  within 


ial  feature.  In  many  cases,  anxious  to  make 
a  good  showing  for  his  goods,  he  prepares  the 
best  collection  of  vegetables  to  be  found  on 
the  grounds.  In  the  Far  West  this  exhibit  is 
wanting.  If  the  Western  farmer  would  smile 
at  some  of  the  exhibits  at  Eastern  fairs,  East¬ 
ern  farmers  would  have  a  chance  to  smile  at 
some  of  the  exhibits  at  English  fairs.  The 
latest  novelty  at  the  English  fairs  is  a  “cattle 
spice.”  This  is  a  condiment  designed  to  make 
rough  fodder  more  palatable  to  stock,  and  to 
tempt  them  to  eat  more  of  the  best  fodder.  At. 
the  fairs  samples  of  the  condiment  will  be 
shown  with  cattle  fed  with  it,  side  by  side  with 
those  fed  without  it.  Pamphlets  describing 
the  condiment  are  distributed  free.  Probably 
by  the  time  Kansas  farmers  use  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  their  Eastern  brothers  will  be  ‘  spic¬ 
ing”  1  heir  cattle.  h.  c. 

New  York. 

Potato  Storing  in  Colorado.— The  grain 
elevator  people  here  have  the  basement  of  the 
elevators  fitted  up  as  potato  bins.  They 
started  out  to  store  for  others  at  two  cents  per 
month  per  100  pounds.  Now  they  buy  and 
store  potatoes  as  they  handle  wheat.  I  figured 
that  it  would  cost  me  $55  to  store  500  sacks  of 
potatoes  for  five  monfbs.  For  that  money  I. 
could  build  a  dug-out  on  my  own  claim,  that 
would  protect  my  potatoes  for  years.  The 
dealers  here  buy  assorted  potatoes  iu  sacks  at 
so  much  per  cwt.  The  early  ones  I  raised 
brought  90  cents.  Then  the  price  dropped  to 
65  cents  and  now  it  has  risen  to  80  cents. 

Weld  Co,,  Colorado.  w.  d.  s. 

Wyandottes. — What  is  becoming  of  the 
Wyandottes?  The  showing  of  these  fowls  at 
the  fairs  has  been  very  meagre  in  numbers, 
aud  poor  in  quality.  In  fact,  they  have  not 
begun  to  hold  their  own  with  either  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  or  the  pure  Asiatics.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  seemed  as  though  this  breed  bail 
come  to  stay,  but  want  of  care  in  breeding 
and  the  total  luck  of  uniformity  in  markings 
seem  to  have  made  them  unpopular.  They 
are,  when  properly  bred,  a  very  handsome 
fowl,  and  are  excellent  layers  aud  mothers; 
aud  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
stand  high  among  our  domestic  fowls. 

J.  H.  G. 


idea;  if  not,  I  suggest  that  he  give  it  some  of 
his  attention.  J.  D.  s. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y.— Like  all  men  with  but  one  idea, 
Mr.  George  seems  to  have  magnified  the  im¬ 
portance  aud  truth  of  bis  theory.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  he  is  a  philanthropist  really  anx¬ 
ious  to  benefit  mankind,  but  obstinately  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  way  is  the  best  and  only  method 
by  which  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  cau  be  al¬ 
leviated.  There  are,  beyond  all  question,  in¬ 
equalities  in  our  present  system  of  taxation. 
Reforms  are  absolutely  needed  in  several  di¬ 
rections,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  “anti  poverty”  agitation  will  sot 
people  to  thinking  ami  planning  out  these  re¬ 
forms.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  all 
Mr.  George  seeks  really  to  accomplish  is  the 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  questiou  of 
taxation.  We  do  not  take  this  view  of  it. 
We  believe  Mr.  George  is  in  earnest,  and 
would  honestly  6eek  to  carry  out  the  wild 
schemes  he  proposes.  But  it  seems  evident  to 
us  that-  the  scheme  would  run  away  with  any 
man  who  attempted  to  work  it  out  iu  real 
practice.  Here  arises  the  danger  from  all 
one-man  schemes.  Any  man  can  plan  100 
times  as  much  work  as  he  cau  do.  Plenty  of 
men  can  sow,  iu  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
seeds  of  a  revolution  that  they  never  can  han¬ 
dle  in  after  years.  History  has  repeatedly 
proved  this.  Mr.  George  informs  us  that  the 
question  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  has 
been  cousidered.  He  has  no  thought  of  mak¬ 
ing  land  ownership,  or  really  laud  tenantry,  a 
qualification  for  citizenship.  The  right  to 
hold  office  or  vote  would,  if  anything,  be  freer 
than  it  is  now,  if  his  theory  were  reduced  to 
practice.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  will 
not  be  good  business  policy  to  own  laud  under 
the  George  system.  Auy  man  of  common 
sense  would  prefer  to  put  his  property  iuto 
such  form  that  it  will  not  be  taxed.  The 
farmers,  who  have  their  property  mostly  in 
land,  would  be  taxed  away  from  their  farms 
aud  have  nothing  left  to  show  for  their  for¬ 
mer  property. 

Brutality  of  “Sport.”— I  cannot  express 
too  strongly  my  approval  of  the  Rural’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  bunting  aud  killing  animals  for 
sport.  I  wish  every  one  would  read  Thoreau’s 
Essay  on  Higher  Laws.  He  says,  “I  have 
found  repeatedly  of  late  years  that  I  ennnot 
fish  without  falling  a  little  in  self-respect.  I 
buve  skill  at  it  and,  like  many  of  my  fellows, 
a  certaiu  instiuct  for  it,  which  revives  from 
time  to  time,  but  always  when  I  have  done  1 
feel  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  not 
fished  ”  The  essay  is  a  noble  product  of  a 
keen,  honest,  sensitive  mind.  Thoreau  was  a 
heretic — -better  a  heretic  honest  to  the  con¬ 
victions  of  a  humane  heart  than  an  orthodox 
sportsman  who  finds  his  sport  in  work  akin 
to  that  of  a  butcher.  We  have  quite  too 
much  of  this  brutal  work  described  iu  our 
magazines.  It  is  uot  one  whit  more  refining 
than  reports  of  prize  fighting.  E.  P.  P. 

Clinton,  N.  Y, 


DEVICE  FOR  TIGHTENING  A  WAGON 
TIRE. 

The  extreme  heat  aud  drought  of  the  past 
summer  caused  much  trouble  with  wagon 
tires,  and  often  they  would  get  clear  off  the 
wheel  before  the  driver  suspected  that  they 
were  loose.  Fig.  450  represents  a  handy  de- 


Utilizing  Rag-weeds. — The  rag-weed  is 
the  greatest  pest  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
the  weed  liue.  It  grows  everywhere,  and 
there  seems  no  way  of  keeping  it  out  of  mead¬ 
ows.  In  cultivated  fields  it  is  so  bud  that 
more  than  half  of  the  potato  fields  at  digging 
time  resemble  thickets  of  young  scrub  oaks. 
The  weeds  must  be  cut  with  a  scythe — au  axe 
is  almost  necessary — before  the  potatoes  can 
be  dug.  The  best  farmers  try  to  kill  the  pests 
on  the  meadows,  but  it  is  hard  work.  A  Ger¬ 
man  gardener  who  moved  into  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  lust  year  gave  us  all  a  good  lesson. 
When  he  cut  his  buy  the  weeds  came  up  iu 
clouds.  Just  before  they  got  ready  to  head, 
he  ran  his  mower  over  the  field,  raked  up  the 
green  weeds  and  put  them  iuto  a  compost 
heap  which  stands  in  the  corner  of  his  potato 
field.  The  pile  was  made  up  of  muck,  green 
weeds  and  horse  manure.  It  made,  in  the 
spring,  some  of  the  best  compost  I  ever  saw. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  h.  b.  b. 


The  Indications  of  Weeds.— “The  wise 
prospector  seeking  an  eligible  farm  will  not 
try  to  find  oue  where  weeds  never  grow,  but 
will  choose  where  they  grow  or  have  grown 
rankest,  deepest  und  highest.”  That  is  sound 
doctrine,  but  there  are  classes  even  among 
weeds.  There  are  some  that  can  grow  on 
soils  not  yet  qualified  to  produce  cereal  crops, 
but  which,  by  the  agency  of  these  humblest 
plants  will  gradually  become  so:  while  there 
are  others  so  aquatic  us  to  endure  soil  too 
water-logged  for  even  meadow.  Such  weeds 
as  flourish  in  grain-fields— lamb’s-quarter, 
docks,  sweet  grasses,  etc. — indicate  soil  ready 
aud  able  to  give  a  full  crop  of  any  cereal  by 
merely  overturning  tbo  old  tenants  and  giving 
their  place  wholly  to  the  new  one.  W. 

Customs  at  Fairs.— At  every  large  fair 
held  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  is  a  spec- 


LAWES’  &  GILBERT’S  EXPERIMENTS 


JOSEPH  HARRIS. 


M  ANGEL- W  URZEL, 


The  experiments  ou  sugar  beets  were  con¬ 
tinued  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  till 
1875.  The  next  year,  the  same  plots,  instead 
of  being  sown  to  sugar  beets  were  sown  with 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel-wurzel.  The  manures 
used  are  the  same  as  for  the  beets,  except 
that  on  No.  9,  which  was  previously  a  no- 
manure  plot:  barnyard  manure  aud  super 
phosphate  are  now  used, aud  on  this  plot  the  seed 
is  sown  on  the  fiat  anil  the  plants  ridged  up 
afterwards.  On  all  the  other  plots,  the  land 
is  ridged  aud  the  seed  dibbled  by  hand  ou  the 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  Henry  George  Theory  and  Taxa¬ 
tion. — Perhaps  George,  in  his  “Land  Taxa¬ 
tion  Scheme,”  has  struck  a  good  thing,  if  he  is 
only  honest  enough  to  develop  it  squarely. 
Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  a  taxpay¬ 
er  under  the  new  regime  in  order  to  have 
any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Mr.  George  has  already  developed  this 
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ridges  in  rows  26  inches  apart  and  11  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Roots  removed  from  the 
land  each  year.  Leaves  spread  on  their  re¬ 
spective  plots  and  plowed  under  for  manure. 

The  same  manures  are  used  every  year  on 
the  same  plot.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  last  two  years  for  sugar 
heels  (1874  and  1875)  the  barnyard  manure, 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia  salts  and  rape  cake 
were  omitted  in  all  cases. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  results 
of  the  experiments  the  first  season  (1816)  the 
eighth  season  (1883)  and  the  ninth  season  (1884.) 


have  a  good  crop,  and  this  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  trouble  is  not  owing  so  much 
to  a  lack  of  plant-food  as  to  some  defect  in 
the  mechanical  or  hydroscopic  condition  of 
the  land  where  artificial  fertilizers  alone  hare 
been  used  continuously  for  so  many  years. 

The  season  of  1884  was  unusually  dry  in 
May,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  puz¬ 
zling  character  of  the  results. 

The  400  pounds  of  ammonia-salts  which  are 
sown  across  all  the  plots  in  Series  3,  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the  550 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  sown  across  all  the 


sted,  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  that 
farm  crops  get  their  nitrogen  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  it  is  probably  true  that  mangel- 
wurzels  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  little  avail¬ 
able  plant-food,  especially  of  nitrate,  in  close 
contact  to  the  young  plant.  It  gives  the 
plant  a  “good  start’’  and  develops  the  roots, 
which  have  then  a  greater  capacity  for  taking 
up  nitrogen  from  the  soil. 

Where  mangels  are  dibbled  in  rows  26 
inches  apart  and  11  inches  apart  in  the  rows 
the  plants  are  thinned  to  one  plant  in  a  place. 
If  three  or  four  plants  were  left  instead  of 


investigations  as  to  the  best  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  manures  may  teach  us  how  to  use  them 
with  less  risk  of  loss.  In  1384  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  several  plots  the  liberal  cross-dress¬ 
ings  of  nitrogen  did  more  harm  than  good, 
while  the  small  quantity  on  Plot  7  enabled 
the  roots  to  appropriate  an  increased  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  soil, 

The  application  of  superphosphate  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  on  Plot  6  produced  little  if  any 
benefit.  And  the  fact  that  a  cross-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  No-Manure  Plot  greatly 
increased  the  yield,  shows  that  the  soil  con- 


TABLE  8.  MANGEL  WURZELS. 


Series  1. 


First  Season — 1876.  Seed  dibbled,  May  22-26.  Crop  taken  up,  Nov.  3-17. 

1.  — Farm-yard  manure  (14  tons),  . 

2.  — Farm-yard  manure  (14  tons),  and  3}4  cwt  superphosphate,  _  .... 

3.  — Without  mauure — 1846,  and  since,  "  . 

4.  — 3 la  cwt  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  200  lb.  chloride  sodium  (common 

salt),  200  In.  sulphate  magnesia,  . . . 

5.  — 3V£  cwt,  superphosphate,  . .  . 

6. — 3x  cwt.  superphosphate.  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  .  . 

7.  — 3 1  o  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  86V£  lb.  ammonia  salts . 

8.  — Uutnanured,  1853,  and  since;  previously  part  unmanured,  part  superphosphate, 

9.  -Farm-yard  manure  (14  tons),  8>a  cwt.  superphosphate,  . 

Eighth  Season— 1883.  Seed  dibbled,  April  5.  Crop  taken  up  Nov.  2-10. 

1. — Farm-yard  manure  (14  tons),  . 

2. — Farm-yard  manure  (14  tons),  and  3>£  cwt.  superphosphate,  . 

3.  — Without  manure,  1846,  and  since,  ....  ....  . 

4.  — 3J><(  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  200  lb,  chloride  sodium  (common 

salt),  200  lb.  sulphate  magnesia,  . .  ....  . 

5.  — cwt.  superphosphate,  ...  , . 

6.  — 3‘a  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass, . . . 

7.  — 3 1  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  36) lb.  ammonia  salts,  _ 

8.  — Unmauuml,  1858,  and  since;  previously  part  unmauured,  part  superphosphate, 

9. — Farmyard  manure  il4  tons),  3>£  cwt.  superphosphate,  . 


Ninth  Season— 18S4. 


Seed  drilled,  April  10,  11.  Plot  9  dibbled  April  12.  Crop 
taken  up  October  29-31. 


1. — Farm-yard  manure  114  tons),  . 

2. — Farm-yard  manure  (14  tons),  and  3%  cwt.  superphosphate,  . 

3.  — Without  manure  (1846.  and  since),  .  . 

4. — 3)a'  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  200  lb.  chloride  sodium  (common 

salt),  200  lb.  sulphate  magnesia,  .  . 

5. -3)^  cwt.  superphosphate,  . 

6.  — 3)*  cwt.  superphosphate,  500  lb  sulphate  potass,  . 

7. -3).^  cwt..  superphosphate,  500  lb.  sulphate  potass,  36>^  lb.  ammonia  salts,  _ 

8.  — Uumanured,  1853,  and  since;  previously  part  unnianured,  part  superphosphate, 

9. — Farm-yard  manure  (14  tons),  3)4  cwt.  superphosphate,  . 


Series  2. 

As  Series  1.  and  cross- 
dressed  with  550  lbs. 
nitrate  soda. 

Series  3. 

As  Series  1,  and  cross- 
dressed  with  -100  lbs. 
ammonia  salts. 

Series  4. 

As  Series  1,  and  cross- 
dressed  with  2,000  lbs. 
rape  cake  and  400  lbs. 
ammonia  sabs. 

Series  5. 

As  Series  1.  and  cross- 
dressed  with  2,000  lbs. 
rape -cake 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Roots. 

Leaves. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Tens.  Cwt. 

19  12 

4  9 

25  2 

7  5 

29  19 

7 

12 

31  9 

10  5 

24  9 

5  19 

19  13 

4  6 

27  13 

7  3 

29  8 

7 

10 

30  18 

9  16 

29  19 

6  12 

6  10 

1  14 

20  13 

5  12 

14  3 

4 

10 

19  19 

7  7 

17  4 

4  15 

8  8 

1  15 

25  1 

6  0 

19  19 

4 

9 

30  8 

8  13 

25  8 

5  10 

7  10 

1  14 

21  0 

5  14 

13  10 

5 

1 

17  2 

7  14 

17  17 

5  17 

6  16 

1  12 

21  2 

5  8 

17  15 

4 

13 

26  8 

9  0 

20  10 

5  4 

8  13 

2  3 

22  11 

5  14 

19  2 

5 

11 

27  2 

9  9 

20  12 

5  15 

5  9 

1  10 

15  16 

5  3 

11  17 

4 

16 

18  2 

7  11 

15  12 

4  18 

25  14 

7 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22  12 

3  16 

27  5 

4  7 

24  6 

6 

3 

• 

33  5 

7  7 

33  5 

4  7 

IS  19 

2  16 

28  15 

5  2 

23  5 

6 

10 

32  14 

7  11 

31  2 

3  19 

4  18 

1  1 

18  14 

■  4  2 

8  6 

4 

0 

13  3 

4  18 

13  13 

2  19 

5  15 

1  1 

23  15 

3  16 

19  18 

3 

2 

33  12 

5  15 

23  10 

3  2 

5  3 

0  18 

21  12 

3  10 

10  15 

3 

9 

14  12 

5  3 

16  4 

3  5 

4  6 

0  16 

21  1 

2  14 

19  4 

2 

17 

33  5 

6  9 

23  9 

2  13 

6  4 

1  1 

22  14 

2  19 

20  12 

2 

17 

33  4 

6  8 

24  17 

3  4 

4  6 

0  18 

17  0 

3  19 

7  11 

3 

0 

13  1 

4  15 

13  10 

4  1 

20  11 

5 

9 

15  19 

2  0 

26  14 

3  12 

22  3 

4 

13 

25  2 

4  3 

26  17 

3  0 

16  8 

2  0 

26  13 

4  3 

22  14 

4 

14 

23  3 

4  8 

25  14 

3  6 

5  11 

0  19 

7  5 

2  S 

5  15 

2 

9 

7  16 

2  15 

10  0 

2  18 

6  7 

1  1 

12  1 

2  19 

13  18 

3 

3 

23  19 

4  14 

19  7 

2  6 

5  19 

0  18 

5  17 

1  15 

4  14 

2 

12 

8  7 

3  5 

9  4 

3  0 

5  9 

0  15 

*  19 

1  7 

9  15 

3 

1 

21  13 

4  19 

17  15 

2  7 

7  9 

1  1 

3  3 

0  15 

8  0 

2 

2 

19  18 

4  6 

19  6 

2  12 

4  15 

0  16 

1  8 

0  18 

3  2 

1 

7 

7  8 

2  12 

7  4 

2  9 

” 

14  8 

3 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Plot  3,  which  has  been  cropped  every  year 
since  1846  without,  mauure,  produced  6  tons  10 
cwt  of  mangels  per  acre  in  1*76,  and  with  the 
addition  of  uitrate  of  soda,  which  contains  no 
phosphates,  no  potash,  no  lime,  no  magnesia, 
no  sulphuric  acid  and  no  organic  mixture,  the 
yield  is  20  tons  13  cwt.  of  roots  and  5  tons  12 
cwt.  of  leaves  per  acre. 

On  the  same  plot,  continuously  cropped 
every  year  with  mangels  without  manure,  we 
have,  in  1883,  a  yield  of  nearly  five  tons  of 
roots  per  acre,  and  with  the  addition  of  nitrato 
of  soda,  18  tons  14  cwt.  of  roots  and  four  tons 
two  cwt.  of  loaves  per  acre. 

These  are  remarkable  facts.  This  same 
plot  40  years  before,  would  not,  without  phos¬ 
phate,  produce  a  crop  of  turnips  worth  har¬ 
vesting,  and  clover  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
adjoining  field  oftener  than  once  iu  eight  or 
twelve  years  and  even  beans  are  not  uu fre¬ 
quently  a  comparative  failure.  Evidently, 
beets  and  mangel-wurzel  have  a  groat  capa¬ 
city  for  taking  up  plant-food.  They  are 
what  farmers  call  “gross- feeders.”  rt  is, 
however,  absolutely  certain  that  they  cannot 
get  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.,  out  of  the 
soil  unless  they  are  in  the  soil.  They  cannot  get 
these  substances  from  the  atmosphere  aud 
they  cannot  grow  without  them.  Clearly 
there  is  much  more  available  mineral  plant- 
food  iu  the  soil  than  is  usually  supposed.  The 
great  increase  of  beets  aud  mangels  produced 
year  after  year  for  so  tunny  yours  demon¬ 
strates  this  fact.  How  long  mangels  can  bo 
grown  without  a  fresh  supply  of  minerals  in 
manure  is  an  interesting  question  which  these 
experiments  will  sooner  or  later  answer.  It 
may  be  thought,  that  the  results  iu  1884  have 
already  answered  this  question.  Certainly 
there  is  a  great  falling  oil  in  the  yield  on  plot 
3,  crossed -dressed  with  nitrate.  This  plot 
produced  nearly  IS*1,  tons  of  roots  in  1.388, anil 
only  7)i  tons  in  1884;  and  on  plot  5,  with  su¬ 
perphosphate  and  nitrate  the  yield  is  still  less; 
and  ou  plot  6,  with  superphosphate,  potash 
and  nitrate,  less  still.  Comparing  plot  3, 
with  plot  8,  both  with  nitrate  alone,  it  is  seen 
that  oue  plot  yields  7 \  tons  and  the  other  loss 
than  ll.j  ton  per  acre  Evidently  something 
is  wrong,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  corne 
to  any  hasty  conclusion. 

Comparing  Plot  4  with  Plot  6  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  addition  of  common  salt  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia  great  ly  increases  the  yield.  In  or¬ 
dinary  farm  practice  common  salt  is  frequently 
found  to  be  a  very  beneficial  application  to 
mangels. 

With  barnyard  manure  and  nitrate  we 


plots  in  Series  2.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  nitrogen  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  tie  immediately  taken  up  by  the  plants, 
while  the  anunouia  must  be  converted  into 
nitrate  before  the  plants  cau  use  it.  This  is 
a  matter  of  great  practical  aud  scientific  im¬ 
portance  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  ex¬ 
periments  when  we  are  able  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  them, may  throw  much  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

For  the  time  being  we  give  the  facts  and 
leave  the  explanation  to  the  future. 

These  experiments  show,  what  indeed  we  all 
know,  that  the  preparation  of  the  laud  for 
the  seed,  the  method  of  sowing  so  as  to  insure 
germination,  aud  the  time  and  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  fertilizers  are  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  not  only  in  practice  but  iu  experi¬ 
mental  investigations. 

Lawes  &  Gilbert  cannot  do  everything 
and  there  is  great  need  of  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  method  of  applying  man¬ 
ures. 

The  records  we  have  access  to  do  not  tell  us 
how  the  manures  were  applied  to  the  beets  aud 
mangels.  For  Norfolk  White  Turnips  the  su¬ 
perphosphate  and  other  miueral  manures 
were  mixed  with  clay-ashes  and  drilled  in  with 
the  seed.  In  other  words,  the  drill  sowed  the 
seed  and  the  uiauure  all  at  one  operation — 
just  as  we  now  sow  phosphate  aud  wheat  with 
a  wheat  drill  and  fertilizer  attachment. 

WTe  should  suppose  that  the  beets  and  man¬ 
gels  were  sown  m  the  same  way.  only  that  it  is 
stated  that  the  seed  is  “dibbled”  11  inches 
apart  iu  the  rows. 

The  cross-dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  salts 
of  ammonia  aud  rape-cake  are  sown  broadcast. 
But  whether  after  the  laud  is  ridged  or  before 
is  not  stated.  It  seems  probable  that  thesem- 
trogeuous  manures  are  sown  broadcast,  before 
the  Jaad  is  ridged.  If  so,  the  manures,  when 
the  laud  is  thrown  up  into  ridges,  would  be 
direetly  under  the  seed  and  plants,  and,  in  a 
dry  season,  might  prove  injurious.  In  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  apply  all  the  manure  to  so  roauy 
different  plots  in  the  best  way.  In  ordinary 
farm  practice  we  can  use  the  manures  iu  any 
way  desired,  aud  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
more  profitable  results  than  the  experiments 
indicate. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  if  broad  leaved 
plants  have  a  small  quantity  of  available 
nitrogen  to  give  them  a  start,  the  leaves  will 
get  all  the  nitrogen  they  need  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  experiences  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture,  as  well  as  the  experiments  at  Rotham- 


one,  and  the  land  was  in  good  condition  and 
kept  well  cultivated  and  hoed,  what  kind  of  a 
crop  should  we  have?  All  the  plants  have  the 
same  food,  but  it  will  be  found  that  one  or 
two  plants  in  each  place  or  hill  will  get  the 
start  of  the  others.  They  will  throw  out  more 
roots  and  take  the  food  away  from  the  other 
plants,  aud  in  the  end  one  mangel  may  be  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  others.  So  much  for  a 
good  start.  What  it  is  that  gives  one  plant  a 
better  hold  of  the  soil  than  the  others  we  may 
not  know,  but  we  can  easily  see  that  when  one 
plant  gets  hold  of  the  soil  it  does  not  let  go. 
There  is  just  as  much  food  in  the  soil  for  one 
plant  as  another,  but  the  stronger  plant  gets 
the  lion’s  share. 

On  Plot  7  we  have  the  same  mineral  manure 
as  on  Plot  6.  But  Plot  7  has,  in  addition,  36}£ 
pounds  of  arnmouia  salts  per  acre.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  ammonia  salts  were  applied. 
If  we  assuruethat  the  object  of  the  experiment 
was  to  provide  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen 
near  the  seed,  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  nitrate  of  soda  was 
not  used  instead  of  the  ammonia  salts,  which, 
before  the  plant  can  take  them  up,  must  be 
converted  into  uitrate.  Salts  of  ammonia,  in 
a  dry  season,  if  applied  near  the  seed,  some¬ 
times  prove  injurious,  but  nitrate  of  soda  is 
so  readily  diffused  through  the  soil  that  a 
small  quautity  can  be  used  iu  direct  contact 
with  the  seed  with  little  danger. 

Taking  the  experiment  as  we  find  it,  it 
would  seem  that  this  small  dose  of  ammonia 
salts  proves  to  be  a  profitable  application  to 
mangel-wurzel.  In  1874  and  1875,  the  am- 
mouia  salts  were  omitted,  so  that  for  the  first 
crop  of  mangels  in  1876  there  could  have  been 
no  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  from 
this  source.  And  yet,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1876,  this  small  quantity  of  ammonia  salt  pro¬ 
duced  an  increase  of  oue  ton  17  cwt.  of  roots 
and  II  cwt.  of  leaves  per  acre — containing 
more  nitrogen  than  was  furnished  in  the  ma¬ 
uure.  In  other  words,  this  small  dressing  of 
ammonia  salts  gave  the  plauts  a  good  start  and 
enabled  the  roots  to  take  up  more  nitrogen 
from  the  soil  In  1SS0  the  increase  was  2)A 
tons  of  roots  per  acre.  In  1884,  the  increase 
was  two  tons  of  roots  per  acre.  The  cross¬ 
dressings  on  Series  2  and  Series3, contain  eleven 
times  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  38 1  a'  pounds  of 
ammonia  salts  used  on  Plot  7,  and  though  they 
produce  a  great  increase  in  the  crop,  the  in¬ 
crease  is  fai  less  than  the  supply  of  available 
nitrogen  is  capable  of  producing  if  the  plants 
could  take  it  up  and.couvertJit.into|food. 

Theee  results  may  welUead  us  to  hope  that 


tained,  practically,  an  abundance  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  We  may  suppose, 
therefore,  that  if  the  36)  7  pounds  of  ammo¬ 
nia  salts  had  been  used  aloue,  we  should  have 
obtained  as  great  an  increase  as  was  the  case 
when  superphosphate  and  potash  were  added. 
If  so,  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  available 
nitrogenous  manure  for  mangels,  properly  ap¬ 
plied,  would  be  very  profitable  in  ordinary 
farm  practice. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
ashing  a  question,  please  see  if  it  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ash  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  pieee  of  paper.] 


SEEDS  AND  MANURING  FOR  A  FARMER’S 
GARDEN. 

“Inquirer,"  East  Essex,  Conn. — A  late 
Rural  asks  subscribers  what  special  topics 
they  wish  to  be  handled  in  its  columns  another 
year.  There  is  one  line  of  information  in 
which  valuable  aid  could  lie  given  to  many 
readers  who  are  not  farmers  or  professional 
gardeners — po-sibly  even  to  some  who  are — 
and  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  treated  in  the 
compact  form  which  would  render  it  most 
serviceable.  It  is  an  exact  list  of  the  varieties 
of  seed  adapted  to  the  use  of  one  who  works  a 
garden  strictly  for  family  use,  with  the  kind 
of  manuring  best  suited  to  each  and  the 
amount  of  each  seed  oue  should  buy  to  secure 
a  fair  assortment  for  summer  use.  Such  a 
list  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  apply  to 
varying  soils.  For  example,  oue  has  damp, 
clay  soil:  another  rich  loam;  another  (and 
this  is  my  case)  an  exceedingly  light  soil,  with 
a  foundation  of  sand,  porous  iu  the  extreme 
aud  so  elevated  as  to  give  rapid  drainage. 
From  the  multitude  of  varieties  of  corn, 
beans,  tomatoes, cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,  etc., 
given  in  the  seed  catalogues,  it  is  a  bewilder- 
iug  task  to  select  what  will  grow  to  the  best 
advantage,  giving  the  sweetest  and  best  qual¬ 
ities  of  fruit;  just  what  manure  or  artificial 
fertilizer  will  produce  the  best  results  with 
each,  and  how  much  seed  to  purchase;  “one 
p’k’t”. being  such  a  variable  quantity  iu  differ- 
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ent  seeds,  furnishing  much  more  than  is 
needed  of  some  things,  while  in  others  it  will 
not  plant  one  20-foot  row. 

Ans. — In  a  gtneral  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
those  doing  their  own  gardening  soon  find  out 
what  kinds  and  varieties  of  garden  plants  are 
adapted  to  their  soils.  Thus  one  will,  after  a 
certain  number  of  attempts,  find  that  on  a 
“damp  clay  soil1'  he  cannot  easily  grow  good 
radishes,  and  that  bis  melon  crop  will  gener¬ 
ally  prove  a  failure.  He  will,  in  fact,  find  it 
very  hard  to  have  much  of  a  garden,  especial¬ 
ly  for  early  stuff,  on  such  a  soil.  Under¬ 
draining  with  tiles  will  help  it  a  good  dea!, 
but  even  theu  ho  will  not  be  likely  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  success  in  growing  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  things  which  be  would  like  to 
have.  Potatoes  will  be  apt  to  be  inferior,  and 
everything  that  requires  a  warm  soil  to  bring 
it  on  to  maturity  in  our  short  New  England 
summers  will  be  more  or  less  a  failure,  It  is, 
however,  good  for  most  fruit  trees,  though 
not  for  cherries,  while  for  many  varieties  of 
strawberries,  as  well  as  for  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  blackberries  and  raspberries,  it  is  su¬ 
perior.  If  well  and  deeply  pulverized,  a 
heavy  soil  will  produce  good  roots  for  winter 
use  and  good  cabbages,  corn  and  squashes. 
Tomatoes,  on  heavy  soils,  especially  if  rich, 
run  too  much  to  top  and  are  late.  Oidy  rela¬ 
tively  early  grapes  do  well  on  clay  at  the 
North,  as  they  are  retarded  in  ripening ;  still, 
in  many  clay  gardens  grapes  are  successfully 
grown,  if  the  exposure  is  favorable.  Beans 
and  peas  do  well,  and  are  more  productive, 
other  thiugs  being  equal,  than  on  light  soil, 
though  not  quite  so  early. 

An  intermediate  soil,  in  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  as  to  drainage  and  tillage, — “a  rich 
loam,” — is  well  adapted  to  almost  every  sort 
of  garden  vegetable,  and  also  to  tree  and  bush 
fruits,  strawberries  and  grapes.  “An  exceed¬ 
ingly  light,  soil,  with  a  foundation  of  sand, 
porous  in  the  extreme,”  is  rather  a  hard  spot 
to  tackle  with  the  view  of  makiug  a  success¬ 
ful  garden.  Yet,  when  thoroughly  and  deeply 
fertilized  every  year  with  well  rotted  stable 
manure,  such  a  garden  can  be  made  to  do 
wonders  compared  with  the  samo  lund  with¬ 
out  such  preparation.  If  irrigation,  or  suffi¬ 
cient  watering  can  be  had,  it  will  bear  nearly 
all  the  cucurbitaeeouH  vines,  and  fruit  them 
early  and  to  perfection.  It  is  also  adapted 
to  early  vegetables,  radish,  lettuce,  and  the 
like,  and  will  produce  good  com,  peas  and 
beans,  and  very  fail' roots,  especially  parsnips. 

As  to  manures,  well  rotted  stable  manure  in 
large  quantity,  well  and  deeply  mixed  with 
the  soil,  is  the  foundation  of  horticultural 
success.  Next  to  this  in  value,  is  ground 
bone  and  tin  leached  wood  ashes  (or  potash 
salts),  mixed  with  equal  care  all  through  the 
soil,  to  the  full  depth  of  the  tillage.  Along 
with  these,  at  the  begiuuiog  at  least,  a  dress¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  000  to  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  of  a  complete  soluble  fertilizer  should  be 
well  harrowed  in  on  the  furrow,  or  raked 
in  on  the  spading.  This  top-dressing  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  also  good  for  application  along  with 
a  dressing  of  dung.  A  garden  can  hardly  bo 
made  too  rich,  if  it  is  well  underdrained,  and 
deeply  and  carefully  plowed  or  spaded. 

When  it  comes  to  giviug  a  detailed  list  of 
seeds,  and  especially  of  varieties,  it  can  be 
done  only  in  a  very  general  way.  Take  the 
different  varieties  of  beans,  peas  and  corn,  for 
instance.  It  may  be  said  that  most  sorts  of 
beans  aro  more  free  from  spotting  on  a  light 
soil,  but  there  are  sorts  that  spot  but  little  on 
any  soil.  A  new  corn  will,  in  New  Jersey,  do 
very  differently  from  what  it  will  do  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  is  certain  that  no  pea  does  as  well 
on  a  very  light  soil  as  on  a  stronger  one,  while 
there  are  varieties,  like  American  Wonder, 
which  cannot  he  grown  profitably  except  on 
a  rich,  strong  soil.  But  if  any  gardener 
should  undertake,  describing  his  soil,  to  make 
and  print  a  list,  showing  how, pay, 300  varieties 
of  garden  vegetables  and  fruits  had  failed  or 
succeeded  with  him,  his  experience  would 
be  found,  in  many  points,  to  be  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  others,  under  apparently 
similar  conditions.  “There  is  as  much  in  the 
man  as  there  is  in  the  land,”  is  a  maxim  as 
applicable  to  gardening  as  it  is  to  farming. 
Besides  this,  the  manifold  differences  in  soils, 
aside  from  their  general  classification,  and 
the  differences  in  climate  and  exposure  are 
such  that  a  minute  list,  such  as  “Inquirer” 
asks  for,  would  be  absolutely  useless,  and 
even  misleading.  Yet  much  can  be  picked  up 
in  our  reading  which  will  afford  valuable 
hints.  It  costs  very  little  to  make  trial  of 
new  varieties,  especially  if  one  does  not  try 
them  for  the  first  year  or  two.  Often,  if  lie 
waits  even  that  time,  he  will  learn  all  he 
wants  to  know  of  them  from  his  neighbors,  or 
by  seeing  them  growing  in  another’s  garden. 

“  Be  not  the  first  to  lay  the  Ol«l  aside. 

Nor  yet  the  last  by  whom  the  new  Is  tried.” 

is  a  very  good  rule  in  the  garden  or  on  the 
farm. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
what  people  call  “knack,"  which  is,  however, 


in  its  final  analysis,  merely  a  result  of  that 
close  observation  and  fertility  of  resourso 
which  spring  out  of  love  for  one’s  work. 
Every  man  must  do  his  own  thinking;  ho 
cannot  live  and  get  on  to  the  achievement  of 
great  results  by  the  strength  of  other  men’s 
intellects  alone. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

R,  E.  W.,  La  Conner,  If.  7'.— One  year  ago 
one  of  my  cows  had  a  hard  bunch  come  under 
side  of  jaw,  which  affected  her  breathing.  I 
opened  it  and  it  discharged  a  thick,  yellowish 
matter.  After  several  lanciugs  it  finally 
healed  and  I  thought  the  trouble  was  over. 
East  spring  it  came  again,  and  also  on  three 
others  at.  different,  times.  The  original  cow 
and  another  got  so  bod  that  I  killed  them. 
About  10  have  been  affected  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  though  some  are  only  beginning  to 
show  it.  Thu  bust,  three  or  four  cases  are 
yearling  heifers.  What  is  the  cause  and  what 
should  be  the  treatment? 

ANSWERED  BY  PH,  K.  L.  KILBOUN. 

From  your  description  I  judge  the  hunches 
to  be  parasitic  tumors,  duo  to  the  presence 
of  a  star-like  vegetable  fungus,  the  actinoiny- 
oesor  ray  fungus,  producing  the  disease  known 
us  actino  mycosis.  The  jaw-bone  and  tongue 
are  the  most  commonly  attacked,  but  other 
parts  of  the  body,  especially  skin  and  lungs, 
may  bo  tbs  seat  of  the  disease.  The  fungus 
usually  enters  the  system  through  some  wound 
or  sore,  and  in  the  case  of  the  jaw-bond  the  dis¬ 
ease  can  generally  be  traced  to  a  diseased  or 
decayed  tooth.  Where  the  jawbone,  tongue, 
or  internal  organs  are  implicated  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  not  always  satisfactory:  but  with  tu¬ 
mors  of  the  skin,  as  in  your  case,  treatment 
is  more  successful.  Open  the  tumors  and  very 
carefully  remove  the  entire  diseased  mass 
Upon  the  complete  removal  of  the  fungoid 
growth  depends  largely  the  success  of  the  op¬ 
eration.  Then  thoroughly  paint  the  entire 
cut  surface  with  iodized  phenol.  When  re¬ 
moved,  the  diseased  masses  should  be  carefully 
burned  and  great,  care  should  be  exercised  in 
handling  it.  since  the  disease  is  eommnuieable 
to  man.  In  eases  where  the  disease  resists 
treatment  the  animals  should  be  destroyed  to 
prevent  the  contamination  of  healthy  stock. 
Watch  the  case  carefully  and  remove  all 
tumors  as  soon  as  they  uppear,  and  thoroughly 
saturate  the  cut  surfaces  with  the  iodized 
phenol.  If  the  first  application  is  not  success¬ 
ful  apply  a  second  or  third,  first  removing  all 
diseased  tissues  in  each  case. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  OPEN  TO  SETTLEMENT. 

“ Subscriber ,”  Tenafly ,  N.  — Are  public 
lands  still  open  to  settlement  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory?  2.  Where  can  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their ‘location  be  obtained?  In 
wbut  other  States  and  Territories  are  public 
lands  still  open  to  settlement? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  there  are  public  lands  both 
in  Oregon  anil  Washington  Territory  still 
open  to  settlement.  2.  For  information  as  to 
their  location  apply  to  the  Register  at  the 
Land  Office  at  Oregon  City,  Roxburg,  La 
Grande,  Lakeview  and  The  Dalles,  Oregon; 
Olympia,  Vancouver,  Walla  Walla,  Colfax, 
and  Yakima,  W.  Ter.  8.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  public  lands  are  still  open  to  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  following  Htates  and  Territories, 
and  in  order  tlmt  their  location  may  bo  ascer¬ 
tained  by  those  desiring  information  on  the 
matter,  we  give  the  addresses  of  the  Regis¬ 
ters  of  the  Land  Offices  in  each  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory.  A  letter,  with  stamped  envelop,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Register  at  any  office  will  se¬ 
cure  the  desired  information  with  regard  to 
land  in  his  district.  Alabama:  Registers, 
Huntsville  and  Montgomery,  Arkansas;  Reg¬ 
isters.  Little  Rock. Camden,  Harrison,  Dardan¬ 
elles  Arizona:  Prescott,  Tucson.  California; 
Han  Francisco,  Mary  ville, Humboldt, Stockton, 
Visalia,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Shasta, 
Susan ville  and  Brodie.  Colorado:  Denver, 
LeadviUe,  Central  City,  Pueblo,  Del  Norte, 
Lake  City,  Gunnison,  and  Durango.  Da¬ 
kota,  Mitchell,  Watertown,  Fargo,  Yankton, 
Bismarck,  Deadwood,  Aberdeen,  Grand  Forks 
and  Huron.  Idaho;  Boise  City,  Lewiston,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Hailey.  Kansas:  Topeka,  Saliua,  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Wichita,  Kerwm,  Concordia, 
Earned,  Wakeeuey  and  Oherlin.  Michigan, 
Detroit,  Fast  Saginaw,  ltecd  City,  and  Mar¬ 
quette.  Minnesota:  Taylor’s  Fails,  Saint 
Cloud,  Duluth,"  Furgus  Fails,  Worthington, 
Tracy,  Benson,  and  Redwood  Falls.  Mon¬ 
tana;  Miles  City, Helena,  Bozeman.  Nebraska, 
Neligh,  Beatrice,  Lincoln,  Niobrara,  Grand 
Isle,  North  Platte,  l^oomington,  Valentine 
and  McCook.  Nevada:  Carson  and  Eureka. 
New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe,  Las  Cruces.  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Wisconsin:  Mcnosha,  St. 
Croix,  Wausan,  Bayfield,  Eau  Claire.  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Cheyenne  and  Evanstoue.  In  some  of 
the  States  mentioned  there  isn’t  much  public 
land  open  to  settlement,  and  what  there  is, 
is  either  of  poor  quality,  or  quite  distant  from 
cheap  means  of  transportation. 


Miscellaneous. 

N.  W, ,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. — What 
is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of  the  potato 
market  for  tho  present  season  in  comparison 
with  the  present  prices  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket? 

Ank.  There  ia  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  high  prices  of  potatoes  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  season  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  scarcity  of  potatoes  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  also,  will  prevent-  any  con¬ 
siderable  importations  at  present  figures  here: 
but  if  prices  go  much  higher  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  importations  from  the  other  side 
aro  pretty  sure  to  lower  them  again.  The  im¬ 
port-  duty  is  only  15  cents  per  bushel. 

C.  K,  Almond,  N.  V.— Where  can  I  get  a 
bellows  for  spraying  kerosene  emulsion  in  the 
poultry  house?  Where  can  I  get  a  Calioon 
seed-sower. 

Ann.  As  we  have  stated  many  times,  we 
use  the  Woodason  bellows  manufactured  by 
F.  Woodason  Canalpcrt  Ave.  Chicago  Ills. 
The  Gaboon  seed-sower  can  ho  bought  of 
almost  any  implement  dealer.  Both  imple¬ 
ments  are  advertised  in  the.  Rural. 

II.  N.  I\,  Cherry  Hill ,  N.  — I  used  iodine 
on  a  white  horse  and  the  stain  is  very  promi¬ 
nent.  How  can  l  remove  it? 

Ann  — Use  common  ammonia  water. 

IF.  C.  S.,  Oregon  ia,  Ohio.—  Tho  nut  you 
send  for  name  is  black  walnut— Juglans  ni- 
gru. 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  W.  A.,  Viroqua,  Win.— In  a  late  issue 
of  the  Rural  farmers  are  advised  to  save  the 
seed  balls  from  potatoes  and  to  raise  their  own 
seedlings.  There  is  un  immense  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  this  county,  but  as  each  farmer  raises 
a  different  kind,  the  buyers  pay  ouly  26  to  80 
cents  a  bushel,  as  they  cannot  get  enough  of 
one  kind  to  make  a  car-load.  It  would  be 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of 
the  farmers  if  they  would  raise  one  or  two 
standard  kinds,  instead  of  so  many  varieties. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  urge  farmers  to  experiment 
and  study.  It  would  not  pay  them  to  raise 
seedling  potatoes  us  a  business,  but  by  trying 
it  in  a  small  way  they  would  lose  nothing  and 
might  develop  a  i  otato  better  suited  to  their 
section  than  any  tbpy  could  buy.  The  objec¬ 
tions  urged  in  the  above  are  sound,  but  we  do 
not  see  that  the  small  experimenting  which 
we  have  constantly  urged  would  make  the 
case  worse. 

D.  C.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.— I  cannot  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  veterinary  article  in  the 
Rural  for  October  1st,  by  Dr.  F,  L.  Kilhorn. 
I  have  known  of  the  application  of  just  such 
horrible  remedies  as  those  of  which  Dr.  Kil- 
born  speaks,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  a  muu 
of  science  and  humanity  rises  up  to  make  a 
protest  against  such  brutality.  A  great 
Frenchwomen  once  exclaimed,  “Oh,  Liberty, 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!” 
Well  may  our  dumb  friends  say, “What  cruel¬ 
ties  are  practised,  under  the  name  of  cures! 


Connecticut. 

Cromwell,  Middlesex  Co,,  Oct.  24. — Tho 
Alaska  Pea  was  very  early,  its  chief  point — 
an  acquisition.  Angel  of  Midnight  field  corn 
(why  not  call  it  Devil  of  Noonday  ?)  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  tliau  Longfellow.  It  suckers  badly.  The 
Bird  Cantaloupe  is  fine-flavored,  medium- 
sized  and  of  medium  season.  Of  the  Nutmeg 
melons,  one  six  pounds  was  my  largest 
The  mixed  melon  seeds  produced  nothing  of 
any  value.  G.  s.  B. 

New  York. 

Riverhead,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  October  23. 
— The  middle  of  Loug  Island  is  a  veritable 
“sea  of  land.”  This  tract  is  about  £0  miles 
long  by,  say,  five  miles  wide.  To  the  casual 
observer  it  is  as  level  as  a  house  floor;  but 
there  are  small  valleys  running  through  it 
east  and  west,  very  much  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  only  they  are  usually  a  mile  or 
more  apart.  Occasional  watercourses  rise  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  tract  and  flow  south¬ 
ward  through  it.  The  soil  varies  greatly,  and 
is  without  any  uniformity.  In  one  place  it 
may  be  heavy  loam,  and  only  a  few  feet  away 
a  light  sand.  It  Is  covered  with  scrub  ouks, 
from,  say,  two  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  bight. 
Rising  out  of  the  undergrowth  of  scrub  oaks 
are  pitch  pine  trees,  usually  of  moderate  bight-, 
with  au  occasional  tree,  a  relic  of  antiquity, 
which  escaping  the  frequent  fires  which  swoop 
over  the  plains,  has  grown  to  a  great  hight. 
The  trailing  plants  are  numerous  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Iu  some  places  the  ground  is  literally 
covered  with  deerfeed,  wintergreen  and  wild 
ferns  and  bushes  with  au  infinite  variety  of 
wild  flowers  in  their  season,  among  which  tho 


golden  rods  naturally  predominate.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  colonize  and  re¬ 
deem  this  great  track  of  land,  but  without 
any  considerable  success.  Tho  land  can  bo 
bought  at  from  $5  to  £80  per  acre  and  in  sonic 
places  it  is  capable  of  successful  cultivation. 
Although  this  land  should  be  within  an  hour’s 
ride  of  New  York  city  it  is  practically  unin¬ 
habited.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  vast  tract  does  not  exceed  5,000. 
The  climate  is  unexcelled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Now  York,  being  delightfully  cool  iu  summer 
and  warm  in  winter.  The  ozone  or  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  about  which  wo  hear  so  much 
ought  to  make  it-  au  excellent  home  for  inval¬ 
ids.  This  whole  tract  ought  to  be  populated 
either  by  tho  surplus  population  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  or  by  farmers  and  gardeners.  If 
there  is  anything  practical  iu  tho  theories  of 
the  “anti-poverty  ites”  they  ought  to  devise  a 
way  to  populate  these  plains,  the  owners  of 
which  are  both  wilting  and  anxious  to  sell.  It 
is  useless  to  claim,  as  some  have  done,  that  this 
land  is  fertile.  With  the  exception  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  oasis  it  is,  in  its  present  condition, 
absolutely  valueless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  it  may  bo  easily  cultivated  and  fertilized. 
The  problem  of  the  utilization  of  tho  waste 
products  of  our  larger  cities  might  bo  easily 
solved  by  transporting  the  fertilizing  mater¬ 
ial  to  this  land.  It  now  goes  to  pollute  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  boy;  if  put  on  this 
land  it  would  bo  returned,  not  after  many 
days,  but  almost  at  once,  in  the  form  of  fresh 
fruits  and  early  vegetables,  and  this  great  re¬ 
gion  of  sand  bills  and  plains  would  become  u 
garden  spot.  It  will  not  pay  individuals  to 
clear  up  and  cultivate  this  lund,  the  large  cit¬ 
ies  or  a  company  of  capitalists  must  do  it.  It 
ia  admirably  located  for  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions,  etc.  Portions  of  the  tract  might  bo 
utilized  advantageously  as  cemeteries,  either 
public  or  private.  J.  U.  o. 


A  CRITIC  CRITICISED. 

When  a  man  lias  spent  about  13  years  of 
pretty  solid  work  in  tbe  hopes  of  helping  some 
one,  and  it  is  found  tlmt  he  has  simply  “fooled 
away”  his  time,  all  kind-hearted  people  will 
be  ready  to  say,  “Now  that,  is  too  had.”  Rut 
the  Ohio  Farmer  in  a  moment  of  oblivious- 
ness  handles  the  Rural’s  work  in  a  way  that 
is  simply  cruel.  It  characterizes  its  late  crit¬ 
icisms  of  the  matter  of  u  bulletin  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  ns  "dishonest,  captious;" 
as  “intended  merely  to  find  fault.”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  after  several  trials  of  the  Welcome, 
Badger  Queen,  Barley, Clydesdale,  Race  Horse, 
White  Belgian,  and  several  other  supposed-to- 
be  distinct,  varieties,  all  side  by  side,  con¬ 
cluded  they  were  all  alike,  viz.,  the  White 
Australian  introduced  to  this  country  about 
10  years  ago.  The  New  York  Experiment-  Sta¬ 
tion  made  the  same  trials  and  corroborated 
essentially  the  Rural'h  statement.  Now, 
“upon  the  authority  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,”  the  Ohio  Farmer  asserts  that  tho 
above-mentioned  varieties  of  oat £  “are  by  no 
means  identical.'1  It  states  further  that  the 
Rural  goes  on  “to  criticize  and  throw  ridi¬ 
cule  upon  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station’s  re¬ 
port.” 

We  believe,  and  the  belief  is  based  upon 
personal  trial  and  comparison,  tlmt  tho  above 
varieties  are  all  the  same.  When  we  saw  that 
the  report  in  question  treated  them  as  if  they 
were  distinct;  when  vve  saw  that  marked 
variations  in  yield,  due,  no  doubt,  to  inequal¬ 
ities  of  the  plots  upon  which  they  were  raised, 
would  induce  fanners  at  perhaps  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  price  to  choose  kinds  which  yielded 
most,  it  seemed  to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  our 
business  to  call  attention  to  the  report  as  not 
only  worthless  but  misleading.  In  a  like 
manner  the  Rural  has  criticized  the  wheat 
reports  of  tho  Ohio  station.  These  stations 
are  to  help  farmers.  Does  it  help  a  farmer 
when  he  is  induced  to  buy  a  Clydesdale  oat,  at 
£2  a  bushel  when  he  can  buy  tho  same  oat 
under  thennmo  of  White  Australian  at  half 
the  price?  And  so  respecting  wheats. 

Tho  Ohio  Farmer  theu  makes  the  following 
suggestion : 

“We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Ru¬ 
ral  Nkw-Youkicu  tlmt  when  it  attacks  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  it  is  attacking  an 
institution  that  knows  what  it-  is  about;  au 
institution  that  has  won  the  confidence  at 
practical  farmers  uvory where,  by  the  practi¬ 
cal,  common-sense  character  of  Its  investiga¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  fool  away  its  time  on  at¬ 
tempts  to  cross  rve  and  wheat,  producing  a 
hybrid  worth  nothing  to  tho  world,  but  ad¬ 
dresses  itself  to  the  hard,  practical  questions 
that  common  farmers  arc  asking,  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  which  will  materially  assist  in  solving 
the  bread-and-butter  question.” 

We  aro  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
officers  of  the  station  and  respect  them  for 
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ability  anrl  earnestness.  “Knowing  wlmt 
they  are  about,”  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  will  reject  the  Ritual's  well  meant, 
criticism  as  “captious”  or  “dishonest.”  If  we 
are  wrong,  let  them  show  it  and  they 'will  see 
with  what  alacrity  the  Rural  will  publish  its 
errors.  The  directors  and  officers  of  such 
stations,  if  they  arc  working  for  the  public 
good,  will  invite  criticisms.  They  are  work¬ 
ing  for  new  truths,  and  any  one  that  can 
help  them  in  this  work  should  be  accepted  as 
a  welcome  co-laborer. 

“The  Ohio  Stat  ion  does  not  fool  away  its 
time  crossing  rye  and  wheat,”  etc. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  devoted  lots  and  lots  of  time  to  experi¬ 
ments  that  proved  to  he  quite  valueless.  AVe 
thought  that  that  was  the  ease  with  all  experi¬ 
menters.  Hasn’t  the  Ohio  Station  “fooled 
away”  any  time  in  other  experiments?  Or 
have  all  its  experiments  hit  the  nail  exactly 
on  the  heud? 

Prof.  Lazenby,  during  a  late  call  at  the 
Rural  Office,  expressed,  with  all  apparent  sin¬ 
cerity,  n  deep  interest  in  the  outcome  of  our 
rye-wheat  hybrids?  Does  our  contemporary 
set  its  judgment  above  that  of  the  Director  of 
the  Ohio  Station  that  so  well  “knows  what  it 
is  about?" 

Rut,  granted  that  we  have  in  nil  cases  fooled 
away  our  time  in  making  valueless  experi¬ 
ments— who  pays  for  this  foolishness?  if  a 
fellow  tries  to  do  good,  spends  his  own  money 

in  the  efforts  and - fails,  who  is  to  reproach 

him?  Is  it  the  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
who  never,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  is 
aware,  carried  on  a  series  of  farm  experiments 
in  his  life?  Is  he  aware,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
that  the  R.  N.-Y.  was  among  the  very  first  to 
establish  nu  experiment  station  m  this  coun¬ 
try— the  very  first  and  perhaps  now  the  only 
one,  among  agricultural  editors?  Is  he  aware 
that  good  and  competent  men  that  could  be 
mentioned  by  the  score  have  encouraged  the 
Rural  in  its  self-imposed  work  end  have  spok¬ 
en  unreservedly  of  its  value?  Again,  isbeaware 
that  most  of  the  experiments  made  at  the 
Ohio  Station  have  also  been  made  at  the 
Rural  Ex.  Grounds  with  the  advautage  to  the 
latter  of  a  poorer  and  more  uniform  soil? 
But  lie  chooses  to  single  out  the  our  experi¬ 
ment  of  “crossing  wheat  ami  rye,”  alluding  to 
it  as  if  it  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  worthless 
character  of  our  experiments  in  general. 
Even  m  this  case,  however,  how  does  our 
friend  know  that  these  “hybridsure  worthless 
to  the  world?’  lias  ho  seen  them?  If  not,  bow 
can  lie  judge  of  their  value  better  tlmn  those 
who  have  seen  them;  better  than  those  who 
are  patiently  working  to  (lud  out  their  value? 
Are  our  cross-bred  wheats  to  tie  placed  in  the 
same  box  by  this  same  experienced  judge?  It 
strikes  us  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Ohio 
Farmer  is  itself  the  “captious  critic.”  It 
wanted  to  sneer  at  the  Rural,  and  our  well- 
meant  suggest  ions  to  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station 
were  hit  upon  for  a  provocation. 

We  trust  that  some  of  the  results  of  the 
Rural’s  foolish  experiments  may  soon  show 
themselves  in  a  practical  way,  and  that  our 
cruel  contemporary  will  hereafter  confine  its 
attention  to  the  work  of  those  stations  which 
are  supported  by  the  State  or  send  some 
“practical”  fanner  to  the  Rural  Grounds  and 
let  him  write  up  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers 
wlmt  is  really  going  on  there. 


If  even  a  part  of  what  has  been  set  forth 
is  correct,  is  it  not  high  time  we  turned  our 
energies  toward  bettor  methods  .'  To  do  this 
calls  for  higher  thought,  better  care,  but  he 
fully  believes  no  extra  outlay  of  money; 
rather,  he  believes,  we  can  feed  hogs 'more 
profitably  by  rational  methods  than  by  the 
unscientific  and  shiftless  ways  now  only  too 
common.  First  of  all,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
breeding  sows  are  fed  a  proper  ration  in  which 
protein  compounds  form  a  liberal  share.  The 
young  pigs  must  likewise  have  a  goodly  al¬ 
lowance  of  protein,  while  the  mature  hogs, 
when  fattening,  can  be  fed  a  large  proportion 
of  carbohydrates,  especially  if  we  whh  to  make 
a  large  proportion  of  lard.  The  food  articles 
at  our  command  which  are  rich  in  protein  are 
skim-milk,  buttermilk,  shorts,  bran,  peas, 
gieen  Clover  and  the  like.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  manage  his  farm  with  a  minimum  of 
these  muscle-making  foods:  they  should  lie 
supplied  abundantly  and  at  a  reasonable 
cost  if  we  will  only  study  to  do  so.  Shull 
we  raise  loss  corn?  No.  We  do  not  want 
less  corn,  but  we  want  more  clover,  more 
shorts,  more  bran,  more  peas  and  more  skim- 
milk  to  briug  the  highest  results.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  any  exact  rules  for  guidance, 
the  following  statements  may  not  be  out  of 
place:  During  gestation,  breeding  sows  should 
have  only  a  small  allowance  of  corn,  the  fi-ed 
being  mainly  that  which  will  go  to  give  her 
young  good  sound  bodies.  Such  feed  would 
be  shorts  (middlings  or  ‘-hip-stuff) .  bran,  skirn- 
milk,  butter-milk  and  clover.  When  suckling 
her  young,  of  course  milk  is  one  of  the  best 
articles  at  our  command.  When  weaned  the 
pigs  may  get,  say,  two  parts  of  milk  by 
woight,  uno  part  of  shorts  aud  one  part  of 
corn  meal.  A  run  on  good  clover  would  go 
fur  to  make  a  good  frame.  When  nearing 
maturity  the  ration  can  be  changed  more  ami 
more  to  the  carbonaceous,  and  for  the  last  two 
months,  when  fattening,  the  feed  can  be  large¬ 
ly  com,  if  one  desires  fat  pork;  but  if  lean, 
juicy  meat  is  desired,  the  muscle-making 
foods  must  be  continued. 


sippi  Grass  and  Hay  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  last  year  and  is  now  in  condition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop  in 
the  West.  Members  are  specially  urged  to 
put  Japan  Clover  and  Bermuda  hay  on  the 
market  that  dealers  may  be  able  to  class  them 
properly.'. . 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  after 
several  years  of  irrigation  in  Colorado,  the 
amount  of  rainfall  will  be  increased.  Prof. 
Mead  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
in  a  recent  bulletin,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “That  any  increase  of  the  irrigated 
area  will  result  in  an  increased  raiufall  for 
that  area,  is  not  to  be  believed,  as  owing  to 
winds,  rains  seldom  or  never  fall  where  their 
moisture  is  collected.  Whatever  change  may 
he  produced  will  be  most  likely  to  itffeet  the 
country  to  the  east  of  us,  owing  to  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  western  winds.”  . . 

TnE  Rural  Canadian  tells  of  a  pig  that  was 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  road.  On  the  other 
side  was  a  man.  The  pig.  was  sober,  the  nian- 
was  drunk.  The  pig  bad  a  ring  in  his  nose, 
the  man  bad  a  ring  on  his  finger.  Some  one 
passing  exclaimed,  so  that  the  pig  heard  it, 
“One  is  judged  from  the  company  he  keeps.” 
Instantly  the  pig  arose  and  went  away . 

Robert  Buknktt  says  in  the  American 
Dairyman  that  he  has  always  endeavored  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  in  all  dairy  matters, 
and  has  closely  watched  with  great  interest, 
the  development  of  ensilage.  From  close  ob¬ 
servation  and  after  consultation  with  many 
prominent  butter  dealers  iu  Now  York  and 
Boston  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
butter  made  from  cows  fed  entirely  on  ensil¬ 
age  did  not  produce  the  best,  results,  or  bring 
the  highest  market  price.  Fed  judiciously 
with  some  English  bay  and  grain,  it  is  not 
only  economical,  but  makes  a  fine  dairy  pro¬ 
duct,  although  he  does  not  think  it  surpasses, 
or  even  equals,  well  cured  clover  hay  and  good 
corn  meal  in  producing  a  superlative  butter. 
He  believes  if  fed  iu  moderate  quantities  si¬ 
lage  takes  the  place  of  roots,  and  in  winter 
greatly  improves  the  general  condition  of  the 
COW...... . . . 

Mr.  Massey  of  Virgiuiu,  tells  the  Press 
that  he  lately  met  a  large  farmer  in  lower  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  said  he  had  cut  4$0  tons  of  cow- 
peas  for  ensilage  this  season.  He  packed  them 
into  the  pits  without  cutting  them,  and  in¬ 
tends  to  get  out  the  silage  by  cutting  it 
down  vertically  with  a  hay  knife.  He  hopes 
he  may  fiud  it  a  success,  but  he  would  have 
preferred  to  cut  the  peas  before  packing.  The 
most  interestlug  part  of  his  statement  was 
that  after  mowing  the  jieas  they  made  a  very 
strong  second  growth,  and  by  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober  were  again  knee  high  all  over  the  field, 
furnishing  a  splendid  mass  to  turn  under  this 
fall  for  a  corn  crop  in  the  spring.  This  same 
farmer  stated  that  oneof  his  neighbors  mowed 
150  acres  of  peas  last  year  for  hay,  and  kept 
all  his  mules  and  other  stock  on  it  iu  as  good 
order  as  any  hay  he  ever  used . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  the  best  cow 
for  a  scrub  dairyman  is  the  scrub  cow,  a  regu¬ 
lar  “rustler.”  Take  her  on  her  “uative 
heath”  where  the  owner  does  nothing  and  the 
cow  doe's  everything  aud  gives  but  very  lit¬ 
tle  back,  and  the  scrub  cow  can’t  be  beat . 

According  to  a  late  circular  the  now  black 
grape  Jewel  receives  many  wholesome  com¬ 
mendations  from  those  who  should  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. . . 

The  head  monkey  at  Paris  puts  on  a  trav¬ 
eler’s  cap,  and  all  the  monkeys  in  America  do 
the  same . . . . 


Skin  &5calp 

Diseases 

with  the 
Cuticl)f\/\ 
Remedie  s. 


Torturtno,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 

and  pimply  diseases  of  the  Hklu,  scalp,  aiul  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  uge,  are  cured 
by  the  Ceric  c  riA  Rem iconcs. 

CVnecKA  Rksoi.ve.vt,  the  New  Blood  Purifier. cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  disease-sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  causr. 

CrniTt!.i.  the  great  Skin  Cure.  Instantly  allays  Itch¬ 
ing  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
eruslH.  scales  and  sores,  und  restores  the  balr. 

CcncrBA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Ben  it  tiller.  Is  In¬ 
dispensable  In  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  uilv  skin.  OrncUKA 
Remedies  are  the  great  skin  beautblcre. 

sold  everywhere.  Price.  Cuticura.  rftc.-,  kfsolvent- 
81.  Soap.  ir)C,  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  a.vd 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 
nrSend  for  “How  to  Cure  Sklu  Diseases.” 


TED  with  the  loveliest  delicacy  is  the  skin  bath 
ed  with  Outiccra  Medicated  Soap. 
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i  Price  List  No  •»  in  the  World. 

CARRY  IRON  &  ROOFING  CO., 

?  Manufacturers  and  Owners,  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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WELL  DRILLS 
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Water,  Coal  and  Gas. 

|R<j^y  II  jdrtulle  orilettlngi 

Large*  t  *•  toi  h  In  America. 
.  <*sie=r  J-’  .rmers  with  small  out¬ 
lay  (ezparien ce  wtaecvusart/),  Can 
make  largn  profits.  Kuiulct.  Can 
direct  buyers  to  puyins  territory. 

Pro*  piloting  for  Water,  Coal 
Ss  nrtiieitlone  on  applic.Ltion. 

Also  31T#  »r  WIND  MILLS, 
sg  HC*)S£  PCWtRS.  FEED  MILLS, 
FODDLR  AND  ENSILACE 
CUTTERS,  PUMPS  AKOKfEUSIJP- 
vv  PllfS,  Mem  on  this  Fnr"-r.  Send 

,Y\  _ _ IP-  to  cover  cost  mailing 

■  1  Catalogue. 

^ - ,  CHICAGO 

^  “S3  TUBULAR  WILL  WORKS. 

e*  'T  6S  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sulphate  of  Iron  as  a  Fertilizer.— 
We  find  the  following  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

“Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  re¬ 
cently  made  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths,  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (England)  School  of  Science,  and  the 
results  are  now  published.  Dr.  Griffiths  has 
bppn  specially  experimenting  with  sulphate 
of  iron  (the  common  copperas)  as  a  fertilizer 
applied  to  grass,  mangels-,  beaus,  potatoes, 
and  roses.  Each  crop  was  benefited  by  the 
application  of  56  pounds  of  the  sulphate  per 
acre.  The  yield  or  the  crops  thus  fertilized  is 
given  below  with  tliatof  the  same  unfertilized: 

With  Without 

the  Sulphate.  the  Sulphate. 

Hay,  6,994  pounds.  3,360  pounds  per  acre. 
Mangels,  32  tons.  26  tons  per  acre. 

Beans,  50  bushels.  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Potatoes.  9  tons.  6  tons  per  acre. 

The  bay  grown  with  the  sulphate  was  of 
a  superior  quality.  Moss  iu  the  grass  meadows 
was  destroyed,  roses  were  greatly  improved 
in  vigor  of  foliage,  bloom,  and  color,  aud  in¬ 
sect  and  fungoid  pasts  were  repressed  by  the 
application.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
ehlorophyies  in  tho  leaves,  aud  to  which  the 
green  color  is  due,  are  increased,  the  foliage  is 
strengthened,  and  its  functions  greatly  aided 
by  the  tonic.” 

The  Rural  read  about  this  sulphate  of  iron 
business  last  year  and  concluded  to  use  it  upon 
several  pilots  of  potatoes  and  corn.  The  re¬ 
sult,  as  we  shall  show  in  due  time,  is  that  the 
yield  was  reduced  in  each  one  of  the  three 
trial  cases.  _ 

Poultry  Diseases. — Henry  Stewart  says 
that  the  frequent  diseases  of  poultry  are  all 
due  to  mismanagement.  Now  starved  and 
then  crammed  with  food;  housed  in  noisome, 
damp,  filthy  sheds,  or  not  housed  at  all,  con¬ 
fined  in  coops  for  a  month  in  the  same  spot, 
swarming  with  lice,  deprived  of  water  or 
drinking  the  drainage  of  the  manure  piles; 
fed  with  insufficiently  nutritious  food,  aud 
wlieu,  consequently,  troubled  with  the  various 
ailments  known  as  chicken  cholera, dosed  with 
alum,  copperas,  camphor,  castor  oil,  oak-bark 
tea,  sulphur,  eayeuue  pepper,  patent  pills, 
pain-killer,  condition  powders,  soot,  ashes, 
soft  soap  and  other  “physic,”  they  lie  down 
in  despair  aud  die.  Alas!  how  many  good 
gifts  of  nature  are  spurned  by  the  impatient 
farmer,  and  tho  prolific,  useful  hen,  which 
pays  more  profit  on  its  cost  and  keep  than  any 
other  property,  is  the  worst  abuse  of  all. 


Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Large  l  ot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  lor  cash. 

B.  W.  PAINE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  IV.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS 


Sizes  to  cut  One  or  eoarse.sult- 

TpesFBJ  able  for  tunic  or  Sheep, 
turned  by  a  boy.  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

t  ti  ;X9mHu  Lowed  iu  Price. 

If  Easiest  Worked, 

/  /Vjr  y<  Mort  Itn.ftid  A  Durable 

m  //  iffy  THB 

/  igwSs^\  Belcher  &  Taylor 

'^*£/  Agricultural  Tool  Company, 

Send  for  Circular.  Box  T.r>,  Chicopee  Falls,  lias*. 


Experiments  in  Hog  Feeding.— Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry,  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Wisconsin, 
has  been  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  hogs  by  feeding  some  to  produce  fat  and 
others  to  produce  lean.  Ho  claims  that  the 
experiments  show  that  when  we  feed  to  our 
hogs  a  ration  rich  in  carbohydrates  but  lack¬ 
ing  in  protein,  like  corn  meal,  we  will  find: 

1.  That  there  is  au  excessive  development 
of  fat  not  only  on  the  outside  of  the  muscles 
and  beneath  the  skin,  but  also  among  the  mus¬ 
cles. 

2.  That  the  muscles  of  the  body  fall  to  de¬ 
velop  to  their  normal  size,  especially  some  of 
the  most  important  ones,  as  those  along  the 
back. 

8.  That  an  abnormally  small  amount  of  hair 
and  a  thin  skin  result. 

4.  That  while  the  brain,  heart  and  lungs  do 
not  seem  to  change  in  weight,  the  spleen,  liv¬ 
er  and  kidneys  are  unusually  small. 

5.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  great¬ 
ly  reduced  from  the  normal. 

6.  The  strength  of  bones  may  be  reduced 
one- half. 

It  would  seem  that  we  may  conclude  that  a 
system  of  feeding  which  robs  the  hog  of  half 
his  blood  aud  half  the  natural  strength  of  his 
bones,  and  produces  other  violent  changes,  is 
a  most  unnatural  one,  and  must,  if  persisted 
iu,  end  in  giving  us  a  race  of  animals  which 
will  be  unsatistaetory  to  all  concerned. 

From  parents  thus  weakened  must  couie  de¬ 
scendants  that  will  fall  easy  victims  to  disease 
aud  disaster.  Kuowiug  the  facts  as  hero  set 
forth,  eon  we  any  longer  wonder  that  our 
hogs  are  weak  in  constitution  aud  easily  break 
dmvu  w  hen  attacked  by  disease?  Nor  is  this 
all;  tho  meat  from  such  animals  can  hardly 
bo  of  flavor  and  composition  satisfactory  to 
tho  consumer. 


CHALLENGE 

.WIND  MILLS  never  blow 
|  i  t  down,  a  record  no  other 
jini  11  os u  show.  Sent  on  30 
days’ trial.  Also  ford  grind¬ 
ers,  sheller*.  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Cham.kso*  Wijtd 
Mill  asp  Fxxo  Mill  Co., 
Batavia.  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 
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SHERWOOD’S  STEEL  HARNESS 

tTME  CHEAPEST  ON  EARTH.  -etit 

AQK.VTS  WANTED.  \£>  V'  A1 


SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y, 


RICHMOND  CiTY^ 

MILL  WORKS 

RICHMOND.  IND. 


The  be?l  Farm,  Garden.  Poultry  Yard.  Lawn. 
School  Lot.  Park  ami  t’emlte  Fences  und  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic-  Gates.  Cheapest  an. I  Neatest 
Iron  FeBees.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  House*.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Beat  Wile  stretcher 
and  Pller.  Ask  dealers  la  hardware,  or  address. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  HUTTON,  Fasten,  Amt, 

3UU  MARKET  ST.,  PHIL*  UKLPlllA,  PA 


Manufacturers  of  Rj 

FLOURING  MILLln 
MACHINERY 

and  dud, cl  MtKM'it  III  tlU 

CorruFeed  Mills 

In  theeonntry.  Send  for. 
description  and  prieea. 


SnORT  AND  FRESH 


M.  B.  Hilliard  states,  iu  the  Couutry  Gen¬ 
tleman,  that  Mississippi  hay  growers  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  ship  hay  to  the  West.  The  Missis 


FOR  POULTRY  111  1 1,01  Nt.**  wo  arc  now 

nmnufiU'turtnK  a  ino»t  exertion*  Koof  for 

$2  per  1 00  Square  Feet, 

Including  nails,  cap*  and  paint  for  entire  roof.  Wo 
also  have  first  quality  tar  sheathing  for  lining  inside 
at  Sl.30  per  Roll  ot  300  Hq nitre  Feet. 

Sure  Death  to  Chicken  Lice. 

Keeps  building  cooler  In  summer,  warmer  In  wluter 
TRY  IT. 

Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.  ~ 


UNEQUALED 


“How  to  save  re  . shingling,  stop 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  N  K\V 
roofs."  Particulars  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1887. 


Our  contemporaries  should  freely  call 
attention  to  the  Dairy  School  which  has 
been  opened  by  Mr,  Valentine  at  his  farm 
(Houghton  Farm),  Mountainviile,  N.  Y. 
It  is  a  benevolent  undertaking,  and  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this  country 

“From  the  Egg  to  the  Broi  er”  will  be 
the  title  of  a  series  of  articles,  written 
with  gnat  care  by  one  of  the  most  exper¬ 
ienced  poultry-men  in  America,  soon  to 
be  commenced  in  the  Rural.  The  first 
part  will  treat  of  “How  to  Secure  Fer¬ 
tile  Eggs. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  duly  ap¬ 
preciate  our  reports  of  the  American  Po- 
mologienl  Society,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  presented  in  the  order  aud  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  proceedings  as  they  occurred, 
and  that  no  other  reports  aiming  at  com¬ 
pleteness  have  appeared  in  any  other 
publication. 


Tite  farmer  who  means  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  will  make  sure  to  have  a 
barrel  of  plaster  kept  constantly  in  Ins  sta¬ 
ble  for  use  back  of  the  cows.  When  a 
farmer  begins  to  “  fall  in  love  with  ma¬ 
nure”  he  gives  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  a  well-balanced  mind.  The  barrel  of 
plaster  plays  a  leading  part  in  this  court¬ 
ship,  and  a  roof  of  some  kind  over  the 
manure  pile  is  a  good  sign  of  a  happy 
termination. 

- *  •  » 

Those  who  have  evergreen  trees  to  buy 
for  next  spring  should  bear  in  mind  the 
Umbrella  Pine  of  Japan — Sciadopitys 
verticillata.  No  other  c  niter  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  attracts  more  attention. 
Its  distinct  app  stance  and  extreme 
hardiness  will  insure  it  a  future  popu¬ 
larity,  which  has  hitherto  been  retarded 
by  the  difficulty  of  its  propagation  aud 
its  slow  growth  when  young.  Remem¬ 
ber  it  for  next  spring. 


The  Kieffer  Pear  has  been  selling  for 
75  cents  a  basket,  the  basket  bolding 
about  half  a  bushel.  The  quality  of  these 
pears  is  decidedly  inferior  to  other  pears 
of  the  season.  It  is  its  showy  appear¬ 
ance  that  sells  it, aud  nothing  more.  Time 
is  showing  thut  the  Rural’s  estimate  of 
the  Kieffer  was  quite  correct.  Older 
readers  whom  we  guarded  aga  ust  invest¬ 
ing  in  this  pear  too  freely,  will  kindly  re¬ 
member  our  caution  though  it  brought 
upon  us  the  indignation  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  persons  who  were  booming  it  to  the 
skies. 


Again  readers  may  be  reminded  that 
when  trees  or  shrubs  of  some  age  or  size 
are  to  be  transplanted  next  spring,  the 
best  thing  to  do  just  now  is  to  dig  a 
trench  around  the  base  of  the  trunk  from 
two  to  till ce  feet  from  it  (forming  a  circle 
of  four  or  six  feet  in  diameter)  and  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  depth.  The  severed 
roots  will  heal  and  new  roots  will  grow 
before  next  spring  when  ilie  tree  may  be 
removed  in  comparative  safety.  Two 
trees  treated  m  this  way  were  removed 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  Rtual 
Grounds  early  the  past  spring.  One  was 
a  Weeping  Norway  Spruce  12  years  old, 
the  other  a  Tiger’s  tail  Spruce  about  the 
same  age,  and  11  feet  high.  Neither  has 
showu  any  signs  of  injury. 


The  question  whether  we  should  use 
one-eye,  two-eye,  tliree-eye,  or  half  pieces 
or  vrh  ole  potatoes  for  seed  is  a  relative,  a 
conditional  one.  In  a  very  rich  soil  two- 
eye  pieces  might  give  the  best  crop;  in  a 
poor  soil  larger  pieces  would  perhaps 
yield  better.  Again  some  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  weakly  growers  and  would  be 
helped  by  the  larger  seed.  Others  are 
rank  growers  and  small  seed  pieces  wrould 
serve  as  well  or  better.  We  have  worked 
at  this  problem,  on  and  off,  for  12  years 
and  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is  that 
there  is  no  rule  suited  to  all  farms  and 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Each  farmer  must, 
in  a  measure,  settle  for  h’mself  whether  he 
will  plant  whole  potatoes  or  a  certain 
number  of  eyes.  The  trials  as  stated  un¬ 
der  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds  (page 
734)  give  evidence  that  in  that  particular 
soil  aud  with  that  particular  variety^  of 


potato  and  in  that  particular  season  the 
halves  of  potatoes  of  small  marketable 
size,  yielded  best. 

- •-*-* - 

On  many  farms  the  calf  is  a  neglected 
animal.  It  seems  too  small  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  stable  and  too  large  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  other  out -buildings:  so  it  is  left 
to  grow  up  as  best  it  can  until  it  is  large 
enough  to  make  a  showing  in  a  stauebion. 
This  is  wrong.  Tne  calf  of  the  present 
is  the  cow  of  the  future.  Neglect  shown 
it  now  will  appear  all  through  its  life, 
We  like  to  keep  our  calves  in  small  box- 
stalls.  They  thus  have  a  chance  to  jump 
and  kick  a  little.  The  little  fellows  are 
kept  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  possi¬ 
ble.  and  the  stalls  are  cleaued  out  every¬ 
day.  Calves  like  the  sunshine,  and  it 
pays  to  keep  them  in  a  sunny  place. 
Where  several  of  them  are  raised  every 
yenr  it,  wi  1  pay  to  have  a  call-house  fitted 
up  for  the  young  stock,  and  kept  up  as 
well  as  the  stable. 


An  excellent  feature  of  the  Wisconsin 
farmers’  institutes  this  winter  will  be  the 
object  lessons  in  dairying  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  give.  The  De  Leval  Separa¬ 
tor  Company  will  send  two  hand  machines 
aud  have  them  operated  during  the  noun 
recesses.  Other  manufacturers  of  creamers 
are  also  inviti  d  to  follow  up  the  insti- 
lutes  and  raise  cream  or  make  butter  before 
the  public.  All  expenses  will  be  borne 
by  the  several  operators.  It  is  proposed 
also  to  use  the  oil  test  for  the  sake  of 
comparing  methods  and  results.  These 
operat  ons  will  give  the  people  a  good 
chance  to  study  the  different  methods  of 
butter-making,  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  institute.  We 
wish  the  enterprising  superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  institutes  would  consoler 
the  project  of  holding  public  contests  m 
butter-making  between  farmers’  wives 
aud  daughters.  We  have  often  described 
them* thods  employed  in  E1  gland.  We 
b*bfve  such  cm  tests  could  be  carried  out 
very  successfully  in  Wisconsin. 

The  special  meeting  for  the  election  of 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  has  been  called  for  1)  com¬ 
ber  12  at  noon.  That  election  will  be  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  so 
cieiy  because  it  will  decide  the  society’s 
policy  on  two  very  important  matters 
which  we  have  previously  pointed  out. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  I  he  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  of  this  State  want  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  elected  by  a  majority  decisive 
enough  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  controversy.  The  secretary  is  elected 
by  the  life  members  of  the  society.  It 
costs  $10  to  become  a  life  mem  her.  We 
suggest  that  there  are  thousands  of  w  ide¬ 
awake  farmers  in  this  State  who  can  eas¬ 
ily  get  their  mouey’s  worth  by  paying 
this  sura  and  thus  entitling  tliemsolves 
to  a  vote  at  the  coming  election.  Seldom 
before  in  the  history  of  this  State  have 
farmers  had  better  opportunity  to  place 
themselves  squarely  on  the  side  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  morality.  We  urge  our  friends 
to  attend  to  this  matter  at  once.  Send 
your  money  to  the  secretary  at  Albany, 
attend  the  meeting  and  see  that  your  vote 
is  recorded  for  Mr.  Woodward. 


UTILIZING  CITY  MARES. 

TARING  has  told,  iu  a  delightful 
little  story,  how  he  found  a  perfect 
riding  mare  in  the  harness  of  a  fish  ped¬ 
dler,  ill  New  York.  She  had  fallen, 
through  one  misfortune  after  another,  into 
the  hands  of  brutal  drivers,  who  had 
pounded  all  beauty  out  of  her  and  loft 
her  a  mere  rack  of  bones.  They  could 
not  destroy  her  spirit,  however,  nor  en¬ 
tirely  club  away  the  evidences  of  hi  r  good 
breeding.  With  care  and  proper  hand¬ 
ling  she  recovered  much  of  her  beauty, 
and  rose  from  the  humiliating  position  of 
a  fish-cart  horse  to  that  of  an  intelligent 
aud  affectionate  saddle  animal.  There 
are  hundreds  of  just  such  horses  in  New* 
York  to-day.  They  started  in  as  faithful 
and  honest  animals.  They  fell  into  the 
hands  of  brutal  aud  careless  drivers,  who 
could  not  distinguish  between  spirit  and 
intelligence,  and  visciousness.  With  good 
handling  and  care  they  would  quickly 
show  their  worth.  We  see  many  mares 
on  the  various  horse-car  lines  that  w*ould 
make  excellent  breed  ng  animals.  Foot¬ 
sore  and  weary  from  hard  service  many  of 
them  go  aimlessly  stumbling  along,  but  a 
good  judge  of  horses  can  easily  see  their 
possibilities  as  breeding  animals.  Many 
farmers  along  the  Hudson  River  have  al¬ 
ready  determined  the  value  of  these 
mares.  When  in  the  city  they  always 
visit  the  horse- raiboad  stables  and  are 
often  able  to  -find  some  slightly  crippled 
mare  of  good  style  and  breeding  that  can 
be  bought,  for  a  fair  price.  Such  mares 


are  taken  back  to  the  farm  and  turned  out 
to  pasture,  or  put  to  light  work,  until 
they  recover.  Then  they  are  served  by 
first-class  drivir  g  stallions.  The  colts  are 
sod  at  thn e-year-olds.  This  business 
pays.  Mares  of  good  breeding  are  se¬ 
cured  at  a  low  price.  The  best  of  stal¬ 
lions  are  used  and  a  quality  of  colts  pro¬ 
duced  that  sell  readily  at  good  prices. 


PUBLIC  LAND  FRAUDS. 


ACCORDING  to  Land  Commissioner 
Sparks,  the  misappropriation  of  pub 
lie  lands  has  assumed  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions.  There  are  now*  m  the  Land  office 
10,000  esses  of  entry  in  which  fraud  has 
been  charged,  or  in  which  evidences  of 
fraud  are  apparent.  Inv<  stigations  dur¬ 
ing  the  last,  two  years  have  shown  the 
existence  of  schemes  to  defraud  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  in  every  State  aud  Territory 
containing  public  lands,  and  in  nearly 
every  county  and  land  district  which 
the  special  agents  have  visited.  In  a 
multitude  of  cases  perjury  and  suborna¬ 
tion  of  perjury  have  been  practiced. 
Over  5,000  eases  of  this  sort  have  come 
to  light,  and  iti  most  of  them  the  officials 
before  whom  the  necessary  papers  were 
executed,  were  aware  of  the  fraud  or 
could  have  been  so  by  the  exercise  of  or¬ 
dinary  care.  During  the  past  year  2,312 
entries,  covering  370,000  acres,  have  been 
held  for  cancellation,  while  1,153  entries 
covering  180,000  acres  have  been  already 
cancelled  for  fraud,  and  during  the 
past  two  rears  for  one  cause  or  another 
over  30,000,000  acres  of  misappropriated 
land  have  been  restored  to  the  public 
domain.  The  Commissioner  sees  bttle 
prospect  of  any  radical  reformat!  n  under 
the  present  dcf<  etive  laws  and  loose  style 
of  administration.  He  thinks  an  entire 
amendment  of  all  existing  laws  relatine 
to  the  disposal  of  public  lands  essential. 
He  would  retain  only  an  absolute  Home¬ 
stead  Law,  and  repeal  all  laws  otherwise 
disposing  of  the  public  domain.  The 
only  means  he  would  allow  of  acquiring 
title  to  such  lands  would  be  ac’ual  resi¬ 
dence,  cultivation  and  improvement.  For 
years  the  public  land  offices  have  been 
honeycombed  with  fraud  by  which  laud- 
sharks  of  all  kinds  have  been  enriched  at. 
the  expense  of  honest  settlers.  Com  para 
tively  little  good  arable  land  is  still  opeu 
to  settlement;  what  there  is  shou  d  be 
guarded  with  jealous  care  for  American 
citizens  who  honestly  intend  to  make 
homes  on  it,  and  in  all  cases  no  mercy 
should  be  shown  to  the  greedy  rascals 
who  have  been  robbing  the  people  of 
their  inheritance. 


BREVITIES. 


Wouldst  invest  iu  the  Tortilita  Mines! 
Really ,  not  for  Joe 

Mr.  Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 
semis  us  ti  bum'll  of  the  Alice  Grape  weighing 
12  ounces.  The  skin  of  this  grape  is  as  thick 
and  Strong  as  that  of  Diana,  aud  it  is  not  far 
from  the  same  color. 

Many  new  features  will  be  seen  at.  the  com¬ 
ing  poultry  show  in  New  York  The  method 
of  awarding  prizes  mentioned  on  another 
page  will  please  all.  The  Rural  is  the  only 
paper  that  has  published  anythiug  ubout  this 
show. 

In  aud  about  Hammonton,  N.  .T.,  there  are 
now*  25  large  broiler  farms  and  more  buildings 
going  up.  They  are  just  beginning  to  si  art 
the  incubators.  Hammonton  is  a  great  chick¬ 
en  place. 

The  downiest  of  the  Downy  Plymouth 
Rocks  now  being  raised  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  arc  as  downy  as  they  can  be,  The 
others  show  that  the  strain  is  not  fully  fixed. 
They  are  certainly  interesting  birds. 

I  think  science  and  practice  should  go 
hand  iu  hand ;  but  practice  should  have  two 
hands— a  right  and  a  loft  hand,  and  a  little 
before  hand,  and  another  hand  to  take  the 
single  hand  of  science.  So  Lawson  Valentine 
w  rites  to  the  R.  N.  Y. 

Almost  every  political  economist,  small 
and  great,  has  bad  some  plan  for  disposing  of 
the  National  surplus.  The  latest  scheme  is  to 
devote  n  portion  of  it  to  the  task  of  extermin¬ 
ating  the  English  sparrow.  A  good  portion 
of  if  will  be  needed  lor  this  work  if  the  pest  is 
allowed  to  increase  many  years  longer. 

It  ts  a  mistake  to  allow  celery  to  be  exposed 
to  frost  severe  enough  to  freeze  water  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  It  makes  the  stalks 
pithy  and  stringy.  The  aim  should  be  to 
iroteet  celery  from  too  severe  cold  on  the  one 
land  and  from  too  much  protection  oti  the 
other.  Anything  that  bluucbos  the  leaves 
promotes  early  decay. 

W’E  think  we  have  discovered  a  worthy  ri¬ 
val  of  the  economist  who  cut  a  piece  off  one 
cud  of  his  blanket  aud  sewed  it  on  to  the  other 
in  order  to  make  the  blanket  longer.  Our 
candidate'  lets  Ids  hens  roost  on  the  trees  this 
weather  because  the  manure  is  thus  well  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ground  and  lie  is  saved  the  labor 
or  bringing  it  out  of  the  poultry  house. 

Bulletin  No.  92,  issued  by  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  contains 
analyses  and  valuations  of  all  the  chemical 
fertilizers  w’hich  have  been  sampled  by  agents 
of  the  Station  since  January  of  this  year, 
from  stock  in  the  hands  of  retail  dealers  in 
Connecticut.  The  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  series  of  articles  on  “Lessons  Learned 
from  the  Drought,”  will  appear  iu  a  week  or 
so.  The  number  of  the  RURAL  containing 
them  will  really  lie  a  “Drought  Special;”  and 
will,  we  honestly  believe,  tie  worth  more  to 
our  readers  t  han  the  price  of  t  he  Rural  for 
a  year.  We  have  rnntiy  special  topics  in  hand 
that  will  be  work,  d  up 'with  the  greatest  care, 
Ttie  Rural  proposes  to  do  its  best  for 
1887-88, 

We  talk  of  tasteless  potatoes,  such  as  the 
Early  Rose.  Potatoes  are  nearly  tasteless,  and 
yet  more  potatoes  than  any  olher  vegetal  le 
are  eaten.  We  never  tire  of  potatoes,  though 
we  eat  them  three  times  a  day.  We  tire  of 
turnips,  beets  aud  the  like  that,  have  a  decided 
characteristic  flavor:  but  po'atoes  that  have 
no  derided  flavor  we  are  glad  to  eat  all  the 
while,  In  this  respect  potatoes  are  for  food 
what  w*ater  is  for  drink. 

A  SUBScniUKli  in  Greeley.  Colorado,  writes 
us,  under  date  of  October  25,  thatt.be  potato 
crop  in  his  vicinity  is  “simply  immense.”  In 
size:  many  are  prodigious,  “Four  pounds,” 
he  says,  “are  not  considered  unusual,  and  our 
city  papers  hot  week  reported  two  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  five  and  one  half  pounds  in  weight, 
ami  one  that  tipped  tin*  scales  at  six  pounds 
and  one  ounce  when  dug.”  We  should  like  to 
have  that  potato  sent  to  the  Rural  oflice  to 
have  its  portrait,  taken. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  accuses  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
ridiculing  the  Ohio  Experiment.  Station  and 
its  officers.  1 1  tells  ns,  as  wil  1  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  Wlmt  Others  Sav,”  that  the  farmers 
of  Ohio  respect  the  Station  and  itsotfleers  So 
far  from  “  (browing  ridicule  upon  them."  we 
respect,  these  officers  and  heartily  wish  them 
God  speed  in  their  good  work,  We  offeuded 
our  sensitive  friend.  Dr,  Rturtevant,  by  criti¬ 
cising  his  work,  and  now,  it  appears,  we  have 
offended  the  Ohio  Station  people  in  the  same 
way. 

It  is  now  too  late  to  talk  of  transplanting 
small  fruits  of  any  kind  or  ornamental  or 
fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  It  is  better  to  wait 
until  spring.  During  the  past  season  we 
made  full  notes  of  the  many  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries  (mostly  new),  onlv  a  few  of  which 
have  appparod  iu  the  Rural.  They  will  np- 
peur.  however,  in  time  to  aid  our  readers  in 
muking  selections  for  planting  in  the  spring, 
which,  in  our  experience,  is  to  be  preferred,  to 
fall  planting. 

At  local  fairs  the  practice  is  becoming  very 
geuernl  of  offering  a  prize  for  collections  of 
wild  flowers.  It  is  a  good  one.  Vastly  more 
good,  however,  is  accomplished  when  they  are 
properly  named  Too  often  the  farmer’s  wife 
does  not  know  the  name  of  more  than  a  score 
of  wod  flowers.  More  than  tins,  the  names 
by  which  they  arc  known  are  often  only  local¬ 
isms  and  are  therefore  very*  misleading.  In 
the  next  premium  list  fair  managers  should 
offer  a  prize  for  t  he  best-assorted  collection  of 
named  wild  flowers  gathered  iu  the  county 
by  a  resident  of  the  county 

The  Rural  advises  every  voter  among  its 
readers  to  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage  at  the 
coming  election.  In  our  country,  as  a  rule, 
fraud  and  bad  government  are  possible  only 
wtaeu  voters  become  careless  aud  neglect  to 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  Tricky  and 
careless  legislation  is  possible  only  when  the 
public  show  little  interest.  So  go  to  the  polls 
and  let  your  vote  lie  counted  for  what  you 
believe  to  be  right.  Of  course,  we  would  like 
to  have  you  take  a  set  of  the  Uuhal’s  posters 
along. 

An  enterprising  young  mau  who  wants  to 
get  out  of  the  “rut!”  proposes  to  start  iu  the 
dairy  business.  His  idea  is  to  locate  near  a 
growing  town  and  sell  bottled  milk.  The 
hulk  supply  of  this  town  now  comes  in  bat¬ 
tered,  half-dirty  cans.  There  ure  customers 
who  will  readily  pay  extra  for  good  miJk 
handled  in  neat  and  clean  bottles.  The 
young  man  went  to  an  old  dairyman  for  ad¬ 
vice  “1  want  to  do  all  the  work  l  can  my¬ 
self.”  he  said,  “where  can  I  put  my  wo>k  so  it 
will  count  most  f”  The  dairyman  told  him  to 
driveliisown  wagon,  to  superintend  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  his  cows  and  to  do  all  the  milking  he 
could  with  his  own  bauds.  Milking  is  a  job 
that,  manv  hired  hands  will  shirk.  A  careless 
milker  can  waste  20  per  cent,  of  the  milk. 

The  great,  anxiety  among  i’robibitionists 
everywhere  with  regard  to  the  pending  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
the  cases  now  before  it,  is  still  unrelieved. 
In  all  of  the  seven  cases  ihc  question  to  bo  de¬ 
cided  is  substantially  the  same— whether  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  can  be 
prohibited  by  any  State  without  compensa¬ 
tion  to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  in  real¬ 
ity,  however,  a  similar  question  was  decided 
unanimously  by  all  the  Justices  of  the  Court 
v<’nrs  ago.  in  the  affirmative.  Justices  Taney, 
McLean,  Caion  and  Grier  agreed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  any  State  from  regulating 
and  restraining  the  liquor  traffic  or  from  pro¬ 
hibiting  it  altogether  All  the  Justices  com¬ 
posing  the  Court  at  that  time  have,  however, 
passed  over  to  the  majority,  and  those  of  tne 
present  Court  mav  come  to  a  different  con¬ 
clusion.  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  hoped 
lor  from  judges’  immemorial  reverence  for 
precedents. 

The  Western  Waterways  Convention  held 
at  Memphis  the  other  day.  was  attended  by 
28.”  delegates  representing  17  Siatcs.iucluding 
Minnesota.  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West.  Virginia,  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  meeting  was  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  River  atnl  its  multitude  ol  uav  ig- 
able  tributaries,  aggregating  over  20,000  miles 
m  length.  The  great  advantages  of  water 
transportation  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
as  a  check  ou  railroad  extortion  are  patent  to 
all.  Liberal  appropriations  from  the  National 
Treasury  ate  to  be  asked  lor  to  carry  on  the 
work  on  the  ground  that  r.he  entire  country 
is  interested  iu  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  work  of  national  importance,  aud  Con¬ 
gress  by  previous  appropriations  has  already 
acknowledged  the  fact. 
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“ Ever)i  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law ; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

OWNERSHIP  OF  FRUIT  ALONG  BOUNDARY 
LINES. 

M.y  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  row  of  fruit 
•  trees  stands  near  the  line  fence  between 
the  property  of  A  and  B.  One  or  more  of  them 
stand  on  the  line,  but  most  of  them  stand  a 
foot  or  two  aside  from  the  line.  A  crooked 
rail  feuce  marks  the  line,  and  is  so  built  that 
the  trees  are  all  ou  one  side  of  it.  A,  on  whose 
side  of  the  fence  the  trees  stand,  claims  all  the 
fruit.  B,  ou  whose  side  of  the  line  most  of  the 
trees  stand,  claims  the  apples  on  the  trees 
standing  on  his  side  of  the  line,  and  half  of 
those  on  the  trees  standing  in  the  line;  who  is 
right? 

Ans.— B  is  right..  He  has  a  valid  claim  to 
all  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  on  his  side 
of  the  boundary  line.  His  right  extends  even 
to  the  fruit  on  the  branches  projecting  over 
A's  land.  If  the  fruit  from  the  projecting 
branches  falls  into  his  neighbor’s  land,  how¬ 
ever,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  his  right  to 
go  upou  it  to  recover  the  fruit,  B  also  owus 
one-half  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  which 
stand  on  the  boundary  line,  as  such  trees  are 
common  property.  A  zigzag  rail  fence  does 
not  determine  the  boundary  line,  and  the  trees 
belong  to  the  man  on  whose  land  they  stand, 
no  matter  ou  which  side  of  such  a  fence  they 
may  stand, 

RIGHT  TO  CUT  OVERHANGING  BRANCHES. 

H.  L.  S,,  Rochester,  X.  Y. — In  the  yard  ad¬ 
joining  mine,  and  so  close  to  the  boundary 
that  the  fence  is  displaced,  is  a  maple  tree 
whose  branches  project  over  ray  entire  yard, 
so  that,  during  the  past  summer  the  sunlight 
was  kept,  out,  and  neither  gr  ss  nor  flowers 
could  thrive.  After  giving  notice  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner,  have  I  a  right  to  remove  the 
branches  projecting  over  ray  laud? 

Ans.— The  owner  of  real  estate  may  cut  off 
the  branches  or  roots  of  trees  up  to  the  line  of 
his  land,  eveu  without  any  notice  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  owner;  but  if  he  uses  them  he  will  be 
liable  to  pay  the  owner  of  the  tree  what  they 
were  worth.  AVbere  the  tree  stands  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  adjoining  owners, 
so  that  its  truuk  extends  into  the  land  of  each, 
they  own  the  tree  and  fruit  iu  common,  and 
neither  can  cut  the  tree  without  the  consent 
of  the  other,  nor  can  either  cut  away  the  part 
that  extends  iuto  his  land,  if  thereby  the  com¬ 
mon  property  is  injured. 

DUTY  OF  CUTTING  WEEDS,  ETC.,  ON  HIGH¬ 
WAYS. 

TV.  L.  M.,  Pugh,  Ohio. — A  lot  of  weeds 
grew  along  the  highway  near  my  farm,  and 
matured  seed,  some  of  which  were  carried  by' 
the  wind  ou  to  my  land;  wasn’t  it  the  duty'  of 
the  road  supervisors  to  cut  them  before  they 
ripened  seed? 

Ans. — Yes.  The  law,  in  Ohio,  provides 
that  supervisors  shall  cut  down  and  destroy 
all  weeds,  burrs,  bushes  aud  briars  growing 
within  any  county  or  township  highway  in 
June  and  August  each  year.  They  may  al¬ 
low  a  land  owner  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  destroying  the  i*ests  on  roads  on  which 
his  laud  abuts,  and  credit  the  amount  on  bis 
road  tax  for  the  year.  The  compensation 
must  be  fixed  by  the  supervisor  before  the 
work  is  done;  but  if  anyone  does  the  work 
without  first  contracting  with  the  supervisor 
for  it,  ho  cannot  compel  the  supervisor  to 
grant  him  any  credit  for  it.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  any  turnpike  road,  on  which  toll 
is  charged, must  cut  down  all  such  pests  grow¬ 
ing  within  the  turnpike,  and  if  he  neglects  to 
do  so  before  September  1,  the  trustees  shall 
cause  the  work  to  be  done,  and  they  have  a 
right  of  action  against  the  turnpike  company 
for  the  amount  paid  for  the  labor,  together 
with  a  peualty'  of  UK)  per  cent., to  be  recovered 
before  any  justice  of  the  township. 

A  TENANT’S  RIGHT  TO  CUT  WOOD. 

U.  .4.  T.,  Claysville,  1’a. — There  is  a  lot  of 
trees  on  a  farm  1  have  leased;  am  I  entitled 
to  cut  them  for  my  own  use? 

Ans, — A  tenant  has  a  right  to  take  wood 
from  the  land  for  fuel,  fences,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  erections  and  other  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  farm;  but  ho  has  no  right  to  cut 
trees  which  are  growing  as  a  weather  pro¬ 
tection,  or  for  ornamental  purposes,  or 
to  injure  fruit  trees  growing  in  au 
orchard  or  garden.  Nor  can  ho  cut  tim¬ 
ber  trees  as  firewood  to  sell,  nor  cau  he 
cut  fof  any  other  purpose  provided  there 
is  enough  dead  wood  on  the  premises,  lie 
may  cut  timber  trees  for  the  necessary  repair 
of  the  houses  or  fences  ou  the  farm,  eveu 
though  he  may  have  agreed  to  repair  at  his 
own  expense;  but  it  must  be  for  the  repair  of 
such  buildings  as  were  ou  the  laud  before  he 


occupied  it,  and  not  for  those  afterwards 
erected.  _ 

R.  If.,  New  York  City. — C  bought  some  real 
estate  in  New  Jersey  in  her  daughter-in-law’s 
name,  for  protection,  as  B  had  a  claim  against 
her.  C.  has  died  intestate  leaving  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  son ;  how  should  the  property  be 
divided. 

Ans. — Tf  this  statement  is  uncontested,  C’s 
estate  can  recover  the  property,  which  will 
then  be  subject  to  B’s  claim  ou  C’s  estate,  ami 
anything  that  is  left,  if  C  left  no  husband  to 
take  a  life  Interest  in  it,  will  be  divided 
equally  between  the  three  children. 

L.  S.  M  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — A,  who  is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  about  20 
years  ago  bought  a  house  and  15  acres  of  land 
in  this  State.  About  one  year  later  he  sold 
the  place  to  B.  Since  then  B  has  been  told 
that  A  could  not  give  him  a  clear  title  ;  to . 
whom  does  the  property  belong  ? 

Ans.  —The  fact  that  A  is  an  alien  does  not 
disqualify  him  from  giving  a  clear  title,  for  in 
New  Jersey  aliens  may  hold  and  transfer  real 
estate  the  same  as  citizens. 

L.  T.  M ,  Hartford,  Conn.— A  cow  of  mine 
was  killed  ou  the  railroad,  my  hired  man  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  gate  open  through  carelessness  or 
thoughtlessness.  Can  I  recover  the  value  of 
the  cow  from  the  railroad  or  hired  man. 


Ans.— You  can  recover  the  value  of  the 
cow  from  neither. 


IN  the  Rural  of  October  22,  page  709.  the 
Eye-Opener  denounced  the  underhand 
means  adopted  by  the  manager  of  a  Chicago 
monthly  medical  periodical  to  foist  his  paper 
on  unwilling  people.  Three  years  ago  he  of- 
tered  to  send  his  journal  as  a  premium  to  the 
subscribers  of  several  hundred  country  papers 
on  condition  that  they  would  insert  bis  adver¬ 
tisement.  Most  of  them  accepted  the  offer 
and  furnished  him  with  their  Subscription 
lists.  The  Chicago  sharper  sent,  his  paper; 
but  instead  of  stopping  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year  he  continued  to  send  it  for  two  years 
more.  Nearly  all  those  who  took  it  supposed 
it  was  still  seut  gratis,  so  that  very  few  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  stopped  or  failed  to  take  it  from 
the  post-office.  When  the  time  came  for 
springing  the  trap  he  notified  his  “subscrib¬ 
ers,”  through  a  Chicago  collecting  agency 
that  they  must  pay  from  |2  to  $15  each  iu  or¬ 
der  to  save  the  costs  of  a  suit.  The  periodical 
guilty'  of  this  shabby  trick  is  “  Health  and 
Home.”  We  have  received  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  it.  aud  several  specimens  of  t  he 
collecting  agency's  uotiees.  Our  inquirers 
want  to  learn  whether  the  claim  can  be  legal¬ 
ly  collected,  TJie  Auditor  of  the  New  York 
Post-Office,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred 
with  a  full  explanation,  says  that  those  who 
took  the  papers  after  the  termination  of  the 
yrear  for  which  it  was  given  as  a  premium 
“‘will  doubtless  have  to  pay.”  The  case  is 
such  a  flagrant  imposition,  however,  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  contest  the  claim  in 
any  place  where  a  large  number  of  people  have 
beeu  bamboozled,  as  a  small  contribution 
from  each  would  defray  the  expenses. 

The  Mozart  Importing  and  Publishing 
Company,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  exten¬ 
sively  advertising  music  boxes,  diamond  rings 
and  watches  at  prices  marvelously  low  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  American  goods.  The 
concern  claims  rhat  the  goods  are  sent  over 
iu  great  quantities  from  Switzerland,  France 
and  Englaud,  aud  they  “propose  to  give  away 
some  of  these  to  advertise”  their  busiuess. 
Then  they  enumerate  certain  presents  which 
they  propose  to  give  away  to  those  who  send 
them,  before  December  19,  the  shortest  verse 
in  the  Bible.  In  every  ease,  however,  patrons 
must  inclose  32 cents  iu  their  first  application 
“iu  silver,  stamps  or  postal  note,”  for  which 
the  concern  will  send  a  package  of  choice 
English  illuminated  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  cards  and  499  beautiful  new  style  Ger¬ 
man  scrap  pictures  with  shoots  of  sentimental 
verses  for  autograph  albums  aud  whichever 
of  the  above-named  articles  the  patron  may¬ 
be  eutitled  to.  In  every  ease  double  the 
mouey’s  worth  is  promised.  The  American 
Mercantile  and  Collecting  Agency  of  this 
city  has  been  investigating  this  concern.  It 
finds  that  the  “Company”  is  not  known  in 
New  Haven;  that,  it  has  no  recognized  place 
of  business  there  beyond  a  drawer  iu  the  post 
office.  The  “choice  cards”  consist  of  eight 
cheap, coarse  cards  costing  not  over  five  cents; 
the’ ‘499  beautiful  scrap  pictures”  consist  of 
five  sheeis  containing  60  heads  of  animals, 
172  heads  supposed  to  be  of  human  beings, 
aud  42  figures  of  birds,  the  whole  aggregating 
SIS  instead  of  499, juid  dear  at.  10  cents.  ^In¬ 


deed,  for  any  purpose  except  to  amuse  the 
baby  for  a  few  minutes  the  things  are  quite 
worthless.  Thus  for  th ings  that  cannot  eost 
the  concern  at  the  outside  over  10  cents, it  asks 
32  cents;  and  after  paving  two  cents  for  post¬ 
age  it  makes  a  clear  profit  of  20  cents  at  the 
verv  outset,  Of  course,  it  never  expects  that 
its  disgusted  patrons  will  have  any  more  deal¬ 
ings  with  it. 

The  Tortilita  Mine  humbug  is  still  being 
industriously  worked  by  that  “truly  good” 
man.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reall.  Just  now,  how¬ 
ever,  there  must,  be  a  very  serious  falling  off 
in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  sent  to  him  by 
his  dupes;  for  the  exposure  of  the  fraud  has 
been  spread  widely  abroad  by  a  mnbitude  of 
papers  through  the  country.  Joseph  refused 
to  appear  before  the  Consolidated  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  in  this  city,  which  wished  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  condition  of  bis  mines,  and  the  stock 
will  certainly  be  struck  off  the  list  for  sale  bv 
the  Roard.  Very  uaturallv.  Joseph  didn’t 
want  to  explain,  for  an  explanation  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  confession  of  rascalitv,  for 
t.he  mendacious  boasts  of  Ins  circulars  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  could  not  bamboozle  the  keen 
busiuess  men  of  the  Exchange.  Indeed. 
Joseph  mys  be  is  ever  «o  sorrv  that  he  “listed” 
the  stock  at  all,  for  that  has  caused  a  peck  of 
trouble,  as  the  authorities  of  the  Board  have 
been  constantly  poking  questions  at  him— and 
questions  are  very  often  very  disagreeable 
things.  The  stock  which  cost  $2  per  share  is 
now  freelv  offered  here  for  75  cents  with  no 
takers.  Thera  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  prose¬ 
cuting  Joseph  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
bubble,  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses.  Joseph  has  left  New  York  for  Boston, 
from  which  place  he  will  opera  e  in  future.  He 
says  the  exposure  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and 
hopes  gudgeons  will  greedily  jump  at  his  bait 
again  before  loDg.  What  have  Joseph’s  news¬ 
paper  accomplices  to  sav  for  themselves?  He 
found  no  difficulty  ingesting  conductors  of 
papers  to  contract  for  the  insertion  of  from 
100  to  500  lines  of  reading  matter  furnished 
by  him  to  appear  among  original  aud  selected 
matter  aud  not  to  bear  any  marks  of  its  being 
an  advertisement.  Inserting  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  advertising  columns  of  a 
paper  is  surely  bad  enough;  but  if  for  pav  a 
journal  priuts  as  reading  matter  advertise¬ 
ments  of  swindling  concerns,  it  becomes  a 
partner  in  the  swindle.  Isn’t  that  so,  gentle- 
mau  editors? 

The  Ontario  Grain  and  Laud  Company  was 
the  name  of  a  Canadian  branch  of 
the  Bohemian  Oats.  Red  Line  Wheat  and 
similar  swindles  in  the  States.  Like  the 
other  swindles  it  induced  farmers  to 
take  a  certain  quantity  of  a  much  puffed- 
up  variety  of  wheat  at  815  a  bushel — 
for  which  they  were  to  pay  bv  notes,  the  com¬ 
pany  agreeing  to  take  back  douhle  the  amount 
of  the  produce  of  the  wheat  at  815  a  bushel, 
less  commission.  After  the  officers  had  secur¬ 
ed  a  laige  number  of  notes  from  farmers  in 
various  parts  of  Ontario,  they  sold  off  all  the 
remaining  grain,  bags,  office  furniture,  etc. 
and  also  the  farmers’  notes,  of  course  to  “in¬ 
nocent  parties.”  and  left  for  parts  unknown, 
probably  this  side  of  the  line.  The  bamboo¬ 
zled  farmers  have  he°u  lately  advertising  and 
cautioning  the  public  not  to  purchase  the 
notes  ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  they  are  sure  to 
turn  up  in  the  hands  of  “innocent  holders.” 

To  Several  Inquirers.— Dean,  Bruce  & 
Co.,  who  advertise  from  Detroit.  Michigan, 
are  not  quoted  by  any  mercantile  agency,  so 
that  they  have  no  busiuess  standing,  nor  does 
their  name  appear  in  the  directory  of  the 
citv  of  Detroit  ...  ...  Investigation  shows 

that  Griswold  Co.,  and  the  Domestic  M’f’g 
Co  ,  both  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  are  trust¬ 
worthy  to  a  limited  extent.. . . . .  We  have 

had  numerous  complaints  of  Russell  <Sr  Co  , 
of  this  city,  publishers  of  the  Household 
Journul.  We  can  never  recommend  any  con¬ 
cern  that  carries  on  business  in  the  style  this 
firm  has  adopted . .  Humphrey's  Ho¬ 

meopathic  Medical  Co.,  of  this  city,  is  quite 
trustworthy,  and  its  “specifics”  are  the  best 

of  their  kiud . Edward  Manning  <fc 

Co.,  of  this  city,  is  all  right  .  ...  The 
“Agents’  Herald”  has  been  forced  to  discon¬ 
tinue  “exposing  frauds”  as  it  claimed;  or 
“blackmail tug”  as  others  asserted.  It  was 

outspoken  and  fearless  at  any  rate . “The 

Brooklyn  Building  Association”  has  of  late 
done  n  large  amount,  of  ad vertisiug  in  coun¬ 
try  pacers  Its  name  does  uot  appear  in  the 
Brooklyn  or  New  York  city  directories;  and 
investigation  shows  that  it  is  au  alias  of 
“George  Gilman  dt  Co..”  who  have  lately 
beeu  closed  out  by  the  sheriff.  Those  who 
trusted  the  concern  can  recover  nothing  . 

. . .  A.  S.  Sweet,  of  this  city,  who  has  been 
pretty  extensively  advertising  in  country 
papers  as  a  fruit  and  produce  merchant.  doing 
business  in  Fulton  St.,  bus  in  realitv  had  no 
business  place  here  except  a  letter  box  at  the 
address  he  gives.  He  was  arrested  the  other 
dav  for  selling  a  lot  of  hay  consigned  to  him 
and  falling  to  make  any  returns:  hut  the  com¬ 
plainant  withdrew  the  charge  on  the  payment 
byj$weet.of_$125 — the. price  of  tho.hay. 


XXJaman’s  TDodt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

OUEEN  VICTORIA  has  conferred  the  de- 
coration  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross  upon 
three  nurses  for  faithful  work  with  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt..  The  re¬ 
cipients  are  Sisters  Emma  Durham,  Edith 
King,  and  Louica  Jane  Maokay.  Sister  Dur¬ 
ham  saw  hard  service  during  the  Zulu  and 
Egyptian  wars,  and  also  worked  among  re¬ 
leased  slaves  in  Zanzibar.  Sister  King  and 
Sister  Mackav  also  served  in  Egypt  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  England.  The  order  of  the  Royal 
Red  Cross  is  a  new  decoration,  intended  as  a 
recognition  of  such  services  as  these  faithful 
workers  bestow. 

*  *  * 

Lady  Brassev,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
“Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht  Sunbeam,” 
died  recently  from  a  fever  contracted  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  and  was  buried  at.  sea.  She  lias  prob¬ 
ably  spent  more  time  in  yachting  than  any 
other  woman  in  the  world.  She  has  visited 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has  written 
much  and  entertainingly  of  her  travels. 

*  *  * 

Christine  Terhuue  Herrick  says  in  Harper’s 
Bazar  that  many  mistresses  need  almost  as 
much  counsel  to  teach  them  how  to  make 
work  light  as  do  their  employees.  They  waste 
time  and  strength  in  preparations  and  have 
little  energy  left  to  fulfil  their  designs  Each 
woman  should  study  the  simplest  and  easiest 
ways  of  accomplishing  her  various  duties,  not 
to  spare  herself  exertion  through  indolence, 
but  to  economize  her  powers  for  other  efforts. 
*  *  * 

A  new  material  is  called  Himalaya  or  An¬ 
gora  cloth.  It  has  a  long  srft  fleece  like  that 
on  the  Himalaya  shawls,  and  is  u«e  1  either  as 
a  border  on  skirts,  or  to  make  the  skirt  itself 
under  a  cloth  polona'se  The  flepce  is  so  long 
and  firm  that  the  cloth  is  used  with  raw  edges 
which  the  fleece  covers,  just  like  fur.  A  styl¬ 
ish  costume  is  a  poppy  red  Himalaya  skirt 
under  a  black  cashmere  polonaise  The  trim¬ 
ming  for  such  a  polonaise  is  netted  silk  cord, 
set  in  as  au  insertion,  so  as  to  show  the  red 
skirt  beneath. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Besant,  in  his  new  novel,  “Kather¬ 
ine  Regina.”  still  writes  of  the  hardships  of 
women  wage-earners.  He  savs;  “Most  of  the 
girls  who  work  get  longer  hours  than  the 
men  and  shorter  pay.  If  two  creatures  do 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  work,  the  r  ought 
to  have  the  same  strength.  But  nature  re¬ 
fuses  to  girls  the  strength  which  she  has  given 
to  men:  custom  prevents  them  from  making 
the  most  of  their  strength  by  the  help 
of  much  beef  and  beer;  it  even  insists 
that  women  should  not  endeavor  to 
make  themseLves  strong  by  takiug  beef 
and  beer  in  reasonable  quantities,  and 
causes  them  to  dress  in  irrational  ways;  does 
not  suffer  them  to  take  exercise,  confines 
them  in  hot  rooms  with  bad  air,  and  very 
often  makes  them  stand  all  day  long.  There¬ 
fore  they  are  much  more  fatigued  in  the  even¬ 
ing  than  the  young  men,  who  will  cheerfully 
go  to  music  halls,  theatres,  billiard  rooms, 
volunteer  drills,  evening  classes,  gymnasia, 
and  all  kinds  of  places,  after  a  long  day’s 
work.” 

CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHEB. 

IF  everybody  felt  as  I  do  about  weddings,  all 
invitations  sent  out  would  bear  the  legend 
in  one  corner;  “Piea«e  omit  presents" — much 
after  the  style  of  funeral  announcements. 
Not  that  weddings  are.  or  should  t<e  funereal, 
but  because  of  the  extravagant  extent  to 
which  wedding  presents  are  carried  is  a  reform 
iu  the  custom  of  gift  making  upon  such  occa¬ 
sions  necessary.  There  can  be  no  blessing  in 
a  gift  that  does  uot  come  from  the  heart,  aud 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully  one-half,  if  not  more, 
of  the  presents  sent  to  brides  are  of  a  purely 
perfunctory  character.  Tudeed,  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  onlv  people  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  moral  heroism  dare  accept  an 
invitation  to  a  wedding  without  sending  a 
present.  Of  course  a  tax  is  not  directly 
levied  upon  all  invited  guests,  but  the  effect  is 
much  the  same.  An  invitation — as  modern 
society  goes — is  au  invitation  for  a  present  as 
well  as  for  your  preseuee.  The  outcome  of 
all  this  is,  that  some  persous  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  needed  articles  for  the  sake  of  send¬ 
ing  wedding  gifts,  while  others  who  cannot 
afford  the  outlay,  send  their  “regrets.”  More¬ 
over,  the  newly  married  recipients  of  gifts 
often  find  themselves  embarrassed  and  humili¬ 
ated  in  the  succeeding  years,  at  their  inability 
to  send  fitting  presents  in  return  to  their 
young  friends  upon  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage.  Another  pernicious  result  of  the 
busiuess  is,  that.youug  girls  actually^  come’to 


regard  wedding  presents  as  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  wedding,  and  their  value  and  varie¬ 
ty  are  vastly  more  talked  about  than  the 
manly  qualities  and  accomplishments  of  the 
husbands.  In  airing  this  question  with  a  gen¬ 
tlewoman  some  months  ago,  she  said, 
“There  is  a  very  wealthy  gentleman  in 
Philadelphia  who  is  quite  of  your  mind, 
and  he  says  that,  when  his  daughter 
marries  she  shall  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
presents  except  from  near  family  friends.” 
While  we  were  talking  the  lady’s  daughter,  a 
lovely  young  girl  in  her  early  teens,  and  who 
is  heiress  to  a  million  of  dollars,  exclaimed: 
“But,  Mamma,  what  is  one  to  do,  then,  for 
wedding  presents  if  no  one  is  allowed  to  bring 
any?”  so  unconsciously,  but  thoroughly,  had 
the  girl’s  mind  taken  on  the  color  of  fashion¬ 
able  society.  Her  mother,  a  woman  of  excel¬ 
lent  sense,  assured  her  that  wedding  presents 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  securing  the  honor 
and  happiness  of  marriage,  and  that  she 
hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  settle  her 
prettily  and  comfortably  in  life,  when  she 
might  lie  married,  without  having  their  ac¬ 
quaintances  tax  themselves  in  the  way  of 
presents.  Of  course  any  reform  of  an  abuse 
of  this  character  stands  a  far  better  chance  of 
success  when  begun  and  waged  by  the  rich 
and  mighty;  but  people  in  low  life  us  well  as 
in  high  life,  cau  maintain  their  self-respect 
and  set  their  faces  against  vulgarity  and  the 
acceptance  and  display  of  presents  from  a 
variety  of  worried  and  unwilling  givers  on 
the  occasion  of  one’s  marriage,  is  vulgar  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  early  custom  of  “fitting  out"  a  bride 
for  housekeeping  was  very  good  and  pretty  in 
its  way,  just  as  it  would  be  now,  if  done  in 
the  same  spirit.  Friends  who  desire  to  give 
can  always  find  away  to  do  so  quietly  and 
without  ostentation.  Simple  gifts  often  suffer 
so  much  in  comparison  with  costly  ones  at  a 
wedding  display  that  their  donors  turn  away 
in  pain  and  disgust,  and  wish  themselves  well 
at  home.  Nobody  likes  to  be  thought  “mean,” 
neither  do  people  feel  that  their  lack  of 
money  is  a  matter  requiring  public  announce¬ 
ment  So,  in  looking  the  matter  well  over, 
would  it  not  bo  far  better,  more  relined  and 
self -respecting  to  have  invited  guests  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are  exempt  in  the  matter  ol' 
wedding  presents? 

While  on  the  topic  of  weddings  I  wish  to  say 
vvlmt  1  have  long  bad  it  on  my  heart  to  say, 
but  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  touch  upon — that 
there  is  nothing  "nice,  or  romantic”— nay, 
nor  even  decent  in  the  marriage  of  a  young 
girl  with  a  gross  and  immoral  old  man,  no 
matter  how  high  his  social  position  because  of 
his  office,  for  in  this  country  as  everywhere 
else,  certain  high  offices  of  trust  from  the 
1’resideut’s  chair  down,  confer  upon  the  occu¬ 
pants  proportionate  social  dignify  indepen¬ 
dent  of  merit,  or  ohasteuess  of  character. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  sanctifies  marriage 
and  makes  it  respectable— and  that  is  mu¬ 
tual  love,  and  mutual  respect,  and  for 
this,  there  must  be  mutual  fitness.  When 
a  girl  with  the  dower  of  youth  and  beauty 
and  charm  marries  a  man  in  every  way 
unsuited  to  her,  simply  because  his  posi¬ 
tion  confers  distinction  upon  her,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  has  money,  she  has  sold  herself 
for  a  price.  There  is  nothing  romantic, 
or  nice  in  such  a  union,  although  she 
may  be  feted  and  travel  in  special  railway 
trains  and  hold  receptions  and  wear  lovely 
gowns  ami  have  very  nice  tilings  said  of  her 
in  the  newspapers, and  turns  a  deaf  ear — if  she 
Ins  one— to  the  aside  universal  comment,  “How 
could  she  bring  herself  to  marry  that  man.”— 
1  allude  to  this  matter  because  1  have  been 
assured  that  a  marriage  of  similar  character 
has  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon 
school  girls,  who  declare  it  to  be  ‘‘too  roman¬ 
tic,  and  so  jierfeclly  lovely”  and  wish  nothing 
better  for  themselves  than  to  be  able  to  do 
likewise.  It  may  go  a  good  way  iu  keeping  their 
beads  level,  to  assure  them  that  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  is  of  the  most  sordid  character,  and  that 
no  person  of  right  feeling,  of  delicate  and 
fine  instincts  can  regard  it  with  pleasure  or 
even  respect.  I  think  that  the  greut  middle 
class  of  the  country — the  well-to-do  intelligent 
people,  the  conservators  of  whatever  is  most 
precious  in  the  nation,  almost  unfuilingly 
shut  their  doors  upon  immoral  men  as  upon 
immoral  women.  But  there  still  exists  far 
too  ma  ny  people  who  “condone”  ill-doing  in 
a  mau,  if  lie  chances  to  be  rich,  or  of  good 
family,  or  bolds  a  high  position  of  any  kind. 
The  more  a  man  knows,  the  better  his  oppor 
timities  have  been,  the  more  flagrant  his 
crime.  I  hold  that  if  a  man  cannot  live  a 
cha#te  and  virtuous  life,  that  the  very  best 
thing  for  him  to  do,  is  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
The  unhuppiness  of  the  world  is  great,  enough 
without  any  limn  adding  to  it.  by  the  vieious- 
ness  of  his  own  personal  acts. 


This  is  a  knitting  age  anil  women  knit,  their 
underwear,  their  chemises  and  petticoats,  as 
if  the  world  was  not  full  of  clever  machines 


for  weaving  them.  For  the  chemise  a  pat¬ 
tern  is  made  of  the  back  and  the  front  and  the 
sleeves,  and  after  these  pieces  are  knit  separ¬ 
ately  they  are  sewed  together.  The  fit  is  per¬ 
fect.,  the  garment  is  very  warm,  but  it  needs 
to  be  washed  with  care,  and  to  be  very  par¬ 
ticularly  dried — stretched  over  a  board  to  pre¬ 
vent  shrinkage. 

Mrs.  Ole  Bull,  a  friend  tells  ine,  dresses  al¬ 
ways  in  the  same  fashion,  in  a  round,  full 
skirt  without  draperies,  iu  a  severe,  plain 
style  which,  however,  she  thoroughly  becomes. 
She  calls  her  daughter  Ole — named  for  the 
father. 

The  business  of  breediug  dogs  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  an  unusual  one  for  women  m  this  coun¬ 
try.  although  one  of  the  most  successful  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  is  a  New  England 
lady.  She  spent  several  years  in  Switzerland 
studying  dogs  and  her  specialty  is  the  Saint 
Bernard.  She  is  not  only  the  proprietor  of 
famous  kennels,  blit  also  conducts  an  excel¬ 
lent  school  for  girls. 


IN  THE  LONG  EVENINGS. 


OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

ONE  or  two  new  books  lie  before  me.  The 
one  which  has  especially  interested  me,  and 
sobered  me  also,  is  Mrs.  Heleu  Campbell's 
“Prisoners  of  Poverty.”  It  impresses  me  as  a 
book  it  would  be  good  for  many  of  the  Rural 
friends  to  read;  good  for  mauy  women  in 
sheltered  homes,  for  women,  even,  burdened 
with  many  cares,  and  with  duties,  which, 
however  dear,  turn  to  enchain  them.  Is  it 
not  a  wholesome  thing  oftentimes  for  us  to 
know  how  many,  many  lives  are  cast  iu  ways 
whose  desolation  and  distress  and  noisomo- 
ness  are  almost,  unbelievable?  Shall  it  not 
rebuke  our  discontent  ami  our  small  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  shame  us  into  livelier  gratitude? 
And  ought  we  not  to  know  these  things? 

The  most  of  us  did  not  dream  of  such  need, 
such  helplessness,  such  distress,  such  danger, 
among  workers.  For  this  is  n  compilation  of 
dire,  te'entless,  appallingly  suggestive  facts 
concerning  “Women  wage-workers,  their 
trades  aud  their  lives.” 

The  chapters  of  “Prisoners  of  Poverty” 
were  published  (prior  to  their  issue  in  this 
volume  by  Roberts  Brothers  of  Bostoo)  iu  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The  cases  recorded  here 
have  all  been  registered,  and  the  records  are 
the  result  of  minutest  personal  research. 

Every  branch  of  trade  that  employs  women 
seems  to  have  its  tyrannies,  its  exactions,  its 
withholdings,  its  greed.  For  the  great  chief 
cause  of  this  suffering  and  oppression  is,  Mrs. 
Campbell  is  assured,  injustice.  Bhe  well  says, 
“No  good  will,  no  charity,  however  splendid, 
fills  or  can  fill  the  place  owned  by  that  need 
which  is  forever  first  and  most  vital  between 
man  and  mau — justice.” 

Cheap  underwear,  ready-made  clothing — 
the  Bargain  counter!  What  words  these  are 
in  the  light  of  these  records  to  conjure  with! 
For  while  the  more  favored  of  womankind 
aro  exulting  over  these  things,  “  there  arises, 
from  narrow  attic  and  dark,  foul  busement, 
and  crowded  factory,  the  cry  of  the  women 
whose  life-blood  is  on  these  garments.”  What 
a  picture  this  is!  And  it  is  matched  by  others 
ns  dreadful;  aye,  and  by  those  the  pen  is 
loathe  to  copy.  “  Through  burning,  scorch¬ 
ing  days  of  summer,  through  marrow-pierc¬ 
ing  cold  of  winter,  in  hunger  aud  rags,  with 
white-faced  children  at  their  knees,  crying 
for  more  bread;  or,  silent  from  long  weak¬ 
ness,  looking  with  blank  eyes  ut  the  flyiug 
needle,  those  women  toil  on,  1”,  14,  Iff  hours 
oven,  before  the  fixed  task  is  done.  Tho  shew 
of  baker’s  bread  and  the  bowl  of  rank,  black 
tea,  boiled  to  extract  every  possibility  of 
strength  ore  taken,  still  at  the  machiue.  It  is 
easier  to  sit  there  than  in  rising  aud  move¬ 
ment  to  Hud  what  weariness  is  in  every  limb. 
There  is  always  a  child  old  enough  to  boil  tho 
kettle  aud  ran  for  a  loaf  of  bread;  ami  all 
share  the  tea,  which  gives  a  fictitious  strength, 
laying  thus  tho  foundation  for  tho  fragile, 
amende  faces  and  figures  to  be  found  among 
the  workers  iu  the  bag  factories,  paper-box 
manufactories,  etc.” 

“  Plenty  of  work!”  say  both  employers  and 
employed;  but  the  latter  add:  “  Plenty  of 
work?  Oh,  yes!  I  can  always  get  plenty  of 
work.  The  trouble  is  to  get  the  wages  for  it.” 

Under  t  he  great  Bridge,  our  author  says,  is 
a  tenement-house  where  daylight  scarcely 
penet. ates,  suve  at  mid-day.  Filth  and  cor¬ 
ruption  unutterable  lurk  iu  its  eoruers  aud 
contaminate  the  children  who  are  among  its 
unfortunate  occupants.  In  the  upper  rooms 
“  the  day’s  work  lias  ceased  to  bo  the  day’s 
work,”  for  the  women,  unable  to  pay  for  gas 
or  oil,  sleep  in  the  daytime,  “  aud  when  night 
comes  aud  the  electric  light  penetrates  every 
coruer  of  the  shadowy  rooms,  turn  to  the  toil 
by  which  their  bread  is  won.” 

Writes  Mrs.  Campbell  in  her  final  chapter — 
“End  aud  Beginning:”— “Year  by  year  in  the 
story  of  tho  Republic,  labor  has  taken  lower 


and  lower  place.  The  passion  forgetting  on, 
latent  iu  every  drop  of  Ameriran  blood,  has 
made  money  the  sole  symbol  of  success,  and 
freedom  from  band-labor  the  synonyms  of 
happiness.  There  is  not  a  girl  old  enough  to 
work  at  all  who  does  not  dream  of  a  possible 
future  in  which  work  will  cease  and  ease  aud 
luxury  take  its  place.  Tho  boy  content 
with  a  trade,  the  man  or  woman  accepting 
simple  living  and  its  limitation,  .contentedly, 
is  counted  a  fool.  To  get  money  and  always 
more  and  more  money,  is  the  oue  ambition, 
and  in  tliis  mad  rush  toward  the  golden  foun¬ 
tain,  gentle  virtues  are  trampled  under  foot, 
and  men  count  no  armor  of  honest  thought 
worth  wearing  unless  it  be  fringed  with  bul¬ 
lion.’1  “No  form  of  mitigation  means  any¬ 
thing  till  the  whole  system  of  thought  is  re¬ 
constructed,  and  we  come  to  some  sense  of 
what  the  eternal  virtues  really  are.” 

“Justice  is  the  one  demand  in  this  life  of 
to-day,  and  not  one  of  us  who  shrinks  and 
shudders  at  the  thought  or  what  woman- 
workers  are  enduring,  but  has  it  in  her  power 
to  lessen  the  great  sum  of  wretchedness;  to 
begin  for  some  one  the  education  into  just 
thinking  and  just  living.  Beginning  is  always 
possible.  Not  one  of  us  but  can  ask.  “How 
can  I  bring  more  simplicity,  less  convention¬ 
ality,  more  truth  and  tight-living  into  home 
and  every  relation  of  life?”  “Ask  first,  then, 
not  w’hat  shall  we  do  for  theso  women,  but 
what  shall  we  do  for  ourselves?  now  shall 
we  learn  to  knew  what  are  the  real  things? 
How  shall  we  come  to  love  them  and  cleave 
to  them,  and  hold  no  life  worth  living  that 
admits  sham  or  compromise?” 

HALF  AN  HOUR.— IV. 

THE  KING’S  ENGLISH. 

Under  the  head  of  Grammar,  may  also  be 
considered  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  and 
meaning  of  words  aud  structure  of  seutenc&s. 
The  first  <>f  these  will  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  intelligent  minds  as  long  as  we  suffer 
under  our  present  disadvantage  of  no  utter 
want,  of  system  in  this  direction  The  manu¬ 
script  of  many  of  our  best  writers  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  peculiar  effect  in  type  were  it  not  for 
the  proof  reader. 

“Your  spelling  needs  looking  after,”  wrote 
a  President  of  a  Michigan  college  to  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  Chicago  high  school,  and  although 
for  1:3  years  the  youth  had  been  “looking 
after”  it  he  could  not  escape  the  criticism  of 
defective  spelling.  In  the  city  editor’s  room 
of  a  prominent  Ban  Francisco  daily,  a  youth¬ 
ful  reporter,  aud  one  of  the  brightest  on  the 
paper,  who  stood  at  the  next  desk  to  mine, 
asked  me  bow  to  spell  “lurch,”  lie  having 
written  it  “leareb.”  And  why  not,  since  wo 
write  “search?”  Peeping  over  the  shoulder  of 
this  youth  with  the  familiarity  of  frank 
friendship,  I  read  such  words  as  “peer”  for 
“pier,”  aod  when  I  suggested  that  h  is  spelling 
needed  a  little  “looking  al  ter,”  ho  nonchalant¬ 
ly  assured  me  that  “Mack"  (the  proof-reader) 
drew  his  salary  for  performing  (hat  duty. 
The  same  lad  four  years  ago;  wheu  u  hoy  of 
fourteen,  in  some  letters  descriptive  of  a  sea- 
voyugc  he  had  taken,  used  the  word  “roll”  as 
applied  to  tlie  waves,  spelling  it  variously 
“roal,”  “role,”  “row]"  and  “ruul,”  all  this  m 
a  letter  showing  more  than  average  literary 
merit  for  oue  of  his  years. 

Bo  do  not  bo  discouraged  if  you  do  not  read¬ 
ily  muster  your  native  language  with  its  many 
redundancies,  aud  awkward  orthography, 
governed  by  few  or  no  principles.  The  two 
best  rules  (in  regard  to  the  doubling  of  the 
final  consonant,  and  the  dipthong  “i  e”|  have 
so  many  exceptions  as  to  roudor  them  praetJ- 
eally  valueless.  Buell  spelling  as  you  must 
acquire  must  be  learned  arbitrarily.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  by  analogy  when  tone  is  pro¬ 
nounced  one  wuy  aud  “gone”  auother,  and 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  spell  rite,  right, 
wright  and  write  differently  to  express  differ¬ 
ent  meanings,  ami  when  light  in  Webster  is 
defined  as  having  S8  shades  of  meaning  with 
only  a  single  spelling. 

To  a  very  great  extent  you  will  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  spelling  in  your  daily  reading, 
and  if  you  are  not  naturally  of  an  observing 
turn  of  mind,  then  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  tram  those  facilities.  George  Cary  Eggle¬ 
ston  says  that  no  teacher  of  spelling  is  needed 
by  anyone  who  can  read  and  write.  If  you 
would  learn  to  spell  words  use  them.  When¬ 
ever  in  writing  you  come  to  a  word  of  which 
you  do  not  certainly  know  the  orthography, 
look  it  up  iu  the  dictionary,  aud  examine  both 
its  meuniug  and  derivation.  Then  notice  also 
the  words  derived  from  it,  aud  that  particular 
word  with  its  many  derivatives  will  never 
trouble  you  ngaiu.  This  may  consume  valu¬ 
able  time  at,  first,  but  until  you  have  given  a 
little  attention  to  tho  study  of  uu  Unabridged 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  source  of  education 
it  is. 

The  pronunciation  of  words  is  for  the  most 
part  learned  by  bearing  others  uso  them,  and 
when  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 


this  usage,  all  such  doubts  can  be  solved  and 
the  errors  corrected  by  a  reference  to  this 
same  Unabridged. 

The  student  who  has  no  master  may  get  on 
very  well  without  any  of  the  ordinary  gram¬ 
mars,  but  such  a  text-book  on  English  gram¬ 
mar  as  Greene’s  Analysis,  in  which  all  the  bur¬ 
densome  technicalities  in  rules  of  syntax  and 
conjugations  are  done  away  with,  will  facili¬ 
tate  greatly  the  study  of  his  own  language. 
This  book  leads  him  step  by  step,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex  sentence,  analyz¬ 
ing  them  and  showing  him  the  nature  aud  use 
of  every  part  and  its  dependence  on  tho  rest, 
of  the  sentence.  All  this  ho  may  learn  and 
still  not  be  able  to  write  English  well,  al¬ 
though  lie  may  write  it  correctly.  He  may 
never  frame  an  incorrect  sentence,  and  yet  be 
incapable  of  a  graceful  oue.  “An  approved 
text-book  on  English  composition,”  says 
Eggleston,  “will  supply  a  good  deal  of  needed 
information,  while  it  will  furnish  also  the 
rules  governing  good  English  speech,  and 
guide  the  student  in  the  correctness  or  inele¬ 
gancies  of  phrases.  Dr.  John  S.  Hart’s  very 
admirable  series  of  text-books  are  probably 
the  best,  especially  for  self- instructed  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  late  writer  who  was  noted  for  his  puie 
Addisonian  English,  and  strong  and  graceful 
sentences,  had  made  Campbell’s  Rhetoric  a 
study  from  boyhood.  The  practice  of  telling 
things  in  writing  will  bring  with  it  a  certain 
degree  of  fluency  and  ease  in  the  use  of 
language,  and  with  a  competent  teacher  as 
critic,  will  be  extremely  valuable,  aud  even 
without  criticism  will  help  to  form  a  natural 
style,  which  although  it  may  not  be  a  model 
of  elegance,  will  acquire  less  and  less  stiffness. 

In  order  not  to  make  these  half  hour  sketches 
too  long,  let  me  say  that  any  one  who  has  had 
the  patience  to  read  them  with  a  desire  to  bo 
helped  iu  his  self-education,  will  receive  great 
asssitauco  in  his  task, which  will  often  boa  dis¬ 
couraging  one, from  a  little  volume  of  the  Put¬ 
nam  Handy  Series,  entitled  “How  to  Educate 
Yourself,”  by  George  Cary  Eggleston.  a.g. 


THE  DAYS  OF  CHIVALRY. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  now-a-days  to 
the  effect  that  the  duy3  of  chivalry  are  over. 
Sentimental  girls  sigh  that  the  helmeted 
knights  of  t  he  Round  Table  are  no  more.  For 
myself  I  believe  that,  those  grim  and  muiled 
warriors  were  very  uupleasaut  articles  for 
“human  nature’s  daily  food.”  I  am  oue  of 
the  happy-go-lucky  people  who  like  to  think 
that  the  world  is  better  instead  of  worse. 
That  truth,  aud  honor,  and  devotion,  and 
friendship,  the  best  of  all  Christ-like  actions 
are  all  to  be  found  If  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  them.  The  greater  number  of  the  world’s 
heroes  and  heroines  are  never  hoard  from. 
Reporters  aro  enterprising  in  these  days  of 
advanced  journalism,  but  they  never  get  hold 
of  hy  far  the  larger  part  of  the  great  deeds 
that  aro  done,  they  never  hear  of  those  who 
suffer  and  make  no  moan. 

A  few  days  since  there  was  an  accident  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  road  between 
Denver  aud  Bult  Lake  City.  Fivo  minutes 
after  a  freight  train  had  passed  a  certain  part, 
of  the  road,  tons  of  rock  were  dislodged  from 
an  ovorhaoging  precipice  and  fell  across  the 
track  just  before  the  LeadviUe  express  came 
thundering  around  the  curve.  Tho  fireman 
saw  the  danger  and  jumped,  shouting  to  the 
engineer  to  do  likewise,  but  tho  brave  fellow 
shut  off  the  steam,  saved  bis  traiu  and  died 
like  a  hero  as  he  was,  although  he  had  been  a 
husband  only  a  few  months,  and  life  with  all 
its  possibilities  must  have  looked  very  bright 
to  him. 

Could  any  knight  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table 
have  done  abetter  or  braver  deed?  And  yet 
the  next  day’s  papers  chronicled  tho  accident 
in  a  few  lilies  aunouuciug  that  only  the  engi¬ 
neer  and  two  tramps  who  were  riding  on  the 
baggage-car  were  killed.  I  was  one  of  tbo 
saved  passengers,  and  saw  the  poor  fellow's 
mangled  body,  and  thought  of  that  poor 
young  wife  who  could  not  recognize  u  feature 
of  her  dear,  dead  husband’s  face.  Ah!  tlio 
world  is  full  of  uusuug  heroes  who  die  tragi 
cal  deaths,  and  of  those  who  live  still  more 
tragical  lives,  and  although  they  aro  never 
heard  from,  the  world  is  the  better  for  these 
deaths  and  lives. 

»  ♦  ♦  - 

GULDEN  GRAINS. 

Dr.  Cuylkr  says  tho  best  advertisement 
of  a  workshop  is  first-class  work.  Tbestrong- 
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Wheu  Baby  was  nick,  we  itave  her  Caatorla 
Wheu  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Caatorla, 
Wheu  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Caatorla, 

Wheu  she  had  Children,  she  save  them  Castor  I*. 
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est  attraction  to  Christianity  is  a  well-made 
Christian  character  . 

Worldly  friendship  produces  a  great  pro¬ 
fusion  of  endearing  words,  passionate  expres¬ 
sions,  with  admiration  of  beauty,  behavior 
and  other  sensual  qualities.  Holy  friendship, 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  a  plain  and  sincere 
language,  and  commends  nothing  hut  virtue 
and  the  grace  of  God,  the  only  foundation  on 
which  it  subsists. — Dr  Sales . . 

It  is  said  an  earnest  Christian  farmer  who 
lives  four  miles  from  church  in  oue  of  the 
staid  iSow' England  towns,  and  whose  family 
consists  of  only  himself  and  his  wife,  sends 
three  teams  every  Sabbath  to  take  to  church 
people  who  reside  in  his  neighborhood  and 
have  no  conveyance  of  their  own.  His  exam¬ 
ple  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The  vacant  pews 
might  be  Oiled  up  in  this  way,  and  many  in¬ 
firm  and  aged  people  would  rejoice  to  share 
in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  of  which  they 
have  been  long  deprived.... . . . 

Phillips  Brooks  truly  says:  “If  the  future 
is  like  the  past,  men  will  come  to  disbelieve 
many  things  which  they  believe  now,  ami  yet 
they  will  keep  faith  in  God:  men  will  come 
to  believe  many  things  which  they  disbelieve 
now,  and  yet  they  will  keep  faith  in  God.”. . . 

Heaven  be  praised,  says  Hoard’s  Dairyman, 
that  the  moral  anil  the  physical  law  is  such, 
that  a  brutal  owner  of  a  cow  cannot  shame 
the  devil  by  uncorking  upon  her  a  stream  of 
profanity  and  abuse,  without  it  takes  easli 
right  out  of  bis  pocket.  Thnt  is  one  kind  of 
retributive  justice  that  there  is  no  escape 
from....  . . . . 

It  was  Beecher  who  said  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  Gospel  to  give  consolation.  When  neither 
surroundings  nor  vocations  nor  circumstances 
can  relieve  men  from  their  sorrow,  when  no 
alleviations  and  no  medications  can  touch 
them,  when  the  heart,  overlsirne,  breaks 
down,  unable  to  carry  any  longer  the  burden, 
of  its  grief,  than  they  who  seem  to  themselves 
most  neglected  and  forgotten  of  God  should 
know  that,  the  Gospel  Is  sent  into  this  world 
to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  and  give  them 
consolation.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
reign  of  the  broken  hearts  will  cease,  and 
when  the  hearts  that  gave  out  all  notes  of 
joy  shall  have  neither  side  blow  nor  onward 
onset,  and  shall  be  musical  to  the  end  of  life. 

Tub  Churchman  says  the  only  case  in  «  hieh 
it  may  bo  truly  said  (hut  it  is  n  duty  to  seek 
bappiuess,  is  where  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  a  certain  measure  of  happiness  will  make 
us  stronger  for  our  duties,  just  as  a  certain 
measure  of  recreation  makes  us  stronger  for 
our  professional  tasks.  The  strong  man  can 
do  with  less  happiness  than  the  weaker  man? 
but  in  either  case  alike,  the  happiness  which  it 
is  a  duty  to  aim  at  is  only  so  much  as  is  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  higher  work  of  life;  and  when 
all  is  said,  the  duty  of  happiness  can  never 
really  compare,  in  its  significance  to  human 
life,  with  the  happiness  of  duty . 


Domestic  Cconoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN. 


“ Take  all  the  fun  out  of  this  world  and 
every  pound  of  life  would  weigh  ten.” 

KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  .JACK. 


New  bread  just  from  the  oven  has  a  cozy, 
homey  smell  and  1  am  glud  to  see  a  doctor  in 
tile  American  Magazine  defending  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  it.  “Properly  uiude  without  alkali  or 
half-baking  it  is  more  easily  digested  thau 
any  cereal  food  that  my  dyspeptic  patients 
eat,  and  is  infinitely  more  palatable.”  This  is 
new  light  on  the  subject  and  worthy  of  ex¬ 
periments. 

Warm  mu  thus  are  good  as  used  in  England 
so  much  for  tea.  They  are  made  with  the 
bread  sponge  thinned  out  with  warm  water 
and  eggs  in  the  proportion  of  three  eggs  to  one 
quart  of  dough.  It  is  then  set  to  rise,  put 
into  inufiiu  rings,  and  baked  on  a  hot,  well 
greased  griddle. 

Wo  had  quite  an  argument  for  and  against 
corned  beef  the  other  day,  and  as  some  of  the 
members  of  the  family  do  not  like  it  unless  it 
is  made  up  into  hash,  and  others  do  not  like 
hash,  we  lately  have  made  a  horse  radish 
sauce  from  the  “Dinner  Year  Book”  that  hns 
converted  them  all.  It  is — “Make  a  cup  of 
drawn  butter  and  while  hot  boat  into  it  the 
whipped  whites  of  two  eggs,  the  juice  of  a  lem¬ 
on  and  three  (grated)  tublespooufulsof  horsera¬ 
dish.  Set  iu  boiling  water  till  wanted.  It  is  au 
ap|H*tizing  accompaniment  to  corned  beef. 
For  those  who  like  chocolate  cake,  we  have  just 
made  one  that  the  Amateur  Cook  terms  “deli¬ 
cious,”  but  ,  then,  she  is  fond  of  ehueolate  bon¬ 
bons,  and  every  one  is  not.  The  cake  is  made 
with  a  cup  of  but  ter,  two  each  of  Hour  andsuga  r 
audaeupof  corn-starch,  four  eggs,  soda,  oue 


teaspoonful ;  cream-of-tartar,  three  teaspoon¬ 
fuls,  and  one  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Cream  the  but¬ 
ter  and  stir  the  sugar  gradually  into  it.  Beat 
the  yelks  of  the  eggs  thoroughly,  add  them 
and  then  the  milk.  Sift  the  flour,  soda  and 
cream-of-tartar  all  together.  Beat  thef whites 
to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  them  after  the  flour 
has  been  stirred  in.  Then  take  out  a  cupful 
of  batter  and  stir  into  it  a  tablespoonful  of 
grated  chocolate.  Fill  the  baking-pan  an  inch 
deep  with  the  batter  that  is  without  chocolate, 
then  add  a  layer  of  dark  then  light,  and  so  on, 
reserving  the  light  for  the  top.  A  little  va 
nilla  improves  it,  so  docs  a  frosting  on  top. 
Coffee  cake  is  a  pliusant  change  made  as  the 
above,  using  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  instead  of 
milk,  and  a  little  ground  allspice  and  cloves 
for  flavoring.  A  few  raisins  are  an  improve¬ 
ment,  and  these  dark  cakes  are  good  to  mix 
with  light  ones  in  the  cake  basket. 

THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  we  received  a 
Christmas  card  from  a  friend  with  the  n- 
junction  to  “put  it  over  the  head  of  your  bed.” 
Ttie  curd  was  eight  and  a  half  inches  square, 
cream-tinted  and  decorated  with  chrysan¬ 
themums  and  a  raised  white  star,  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter. 

Underneath  were  tin*  words:  “We  have 
seen  His  star  in  the  East!”  The  card  was 
exquisite,  but  we  confess  to  a  feeling  that  we 
would  have  liked  it  better  had  the  artist 
thrown  a  bit  of  coloring  over  the  star  to  have 
relieved  its  glaring  whiteness.  We  did  not  put 
the  card  over  our  bed,  but  into  the  depths  of 
our  trunk  for  safe  keeping. 

Recently  we  took  it  to  the  city  to  be  framed 
and  upon  its  return  stood  it  on  our  dressing- 
table.  Going  into  the  room  later  without  a 
light,  wo  suddenly  stopped,  for  from  out  of 
the  durkuess  shown  u  star  of  a  vivid  bluish- 
while  light.  As  we  looked  with  batec£  breath, 
the  text,  “Wo  have  seen  His  star  iu  the  East” 
Hashed  over  us  and  the  mystery  was  solved. 

The  star  which  seems  to  be  of  cardboard  has 
been  covered  with  a  preparation  of  phosphor¬ 
us.  This  process  as  applied  to  Christmas 
and  other  cards  is  entirely  new  to  u«.  although 
we  presume  it  is  not  to  our  readers. 

Our  friend  said  not  a  word  as  to  the  card’s 
peculiar  beauty,  and  we  do  not  like  to  think 
of  its  two  years’  eclipse,  for  its  light  brings  a 
comforting  feeling  of  assurance  as  we  turn  to 
it  the  last  thiug  at  night. 


Thackeray  says  that  a  woman  without  a 
laugh  m  her  is  the  greatest  boro  in  existence. 


COLDS. 

The  season  for  colds  is  here — if  colds  have 
any  special  seasou— and  those  afflicted  in  this 
way  endure  their  sufferings  and  treat  them 
lightly,  saying,  “  it’s  only  a  cold,” and  taking 
but  little  extra  care  of  themselves.  Colds  are 
not  necessary  evils.aud  that  they  are  evils  even 
those  who  take  them  most  cheerfully  will  ad¬ 
mit.  They  are  more  serious  evils  than  most 
people  realize.  The  Connection  between  colds 
and  more  serious  attacks  of  disease  is  not  close 
enough  to  he  recognized  by  the  careless;  but 
a  system  weakened  by  sueeesssive  colds  is  not 
as  safe  from  many  diseases  as  another  that 
has  never  been  subject  to  colds. 

An  enfeebled  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  liable  to  colds,  and  greater  precaution  is 
needful  to  escape  from  them.  The  strong 
can  rarely  resist  the  temptation  to  wonder  at 
least,  if  they  do  not  openly  protest,  at  the  care 
the  weak  give  to  wrapping  and  bundling  iu 
order  to  protect  themselves.  But  they  have 
learned  by  bitten*  experience  the  result  of  care 
lessness  Cleanliness  of  person,  regular  exer¬ 
cise,  good  food,  nud  rooms  at  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature,  are  all  unfavorable  to  colds.  But 
dress  has  its  share  of  influence,  and  receives 
less  attention  than  it  ought  from  many. 
Warm  utiderfluuiic),  either  cottou  Manuel  or 
woolen,  gives  more  protection  than  twice  its 
weight  in  skirts,  beeause  it  covers  the  body 
and  limbs  closely  and  completely  .  With  these 
and  oue  short  flannel  skirt,  ono  longer  felt  or 
quilted  skirt,  nud  the  dress,  woolen  stockings 
or  fleece-lined  cotton  ones,  and  thick-soled 
shoes,  the  indoor  dress  will  be  warm  enough. 
Colds  will  now  be  courted  by  miming  out  in 
the  frosty  air  bare  headed  and  without  wraps, 
or  into  the  snow  without  over-shoes. 

A  short  jacket  of  some  material  suitable  for 
common  wear,  a  scarf  or  hat,  mittens  and 
overshoes  ought  to  be  kept  so  handy  that  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  running  out  without 
them.  A  wrap  with  sleeves  is  much  letter 
than  a  shawl,  for  it  will  not  drop  off  or  leave 
the  arms  unprotected  by  slipping  about,  as  a 
shawl  does.  If  au  old  shawl  is  the  handy  wrap 
it  can  be  cut  into  u  short  sacque  and  lined  if 
necessary. 

Many  who  do  their  own  washing  are  reck¬ 
lessly  careless,  going  I  tom  the  hot  wash  tub  to 
the  frosty  elothes-yard  with  only  a  gingham 
aprou  perhaps,  pinned  over  their  beads  for 
protection.  Miltons  made  of  white  eottoiw- 


flannel  would’bo  better  than  colored  ones  to 
handle  the  clean  clothes  and  can  be  very  easily 
made.  Whatever  tends  to  diminish  health  is  a 
serious  ill,  and  time  used  m  preparing  to  avoid 
such  ills  ib  wisely  spent.  Colds  do  not  come 
without  some  cause,  whether  it.  is  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  them  they  are 
enemies  not  to  be  tolerated  or  entertained, 
but  to  be  fought  and  driven  out,  then  kept 
out.  A.  B. 


THE  ARNOLD  AUTOMATIC  STEAM 
COOKER. 

We  received  the  above  Cooker  from  Wilmot, 
Castle  &  Co.,  of  Rochester.  New  York,  with  the 
request  to  give  it  a  trial.  After  cooking 
meats,  vegetables  and  cereals  with  it,  we  are 
pleased  to  state  that  it  will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  with  one  exception.  Potatoes 
are  not  as  mealy  cooked  in  the  Cooker  as  they 
are  boiltd  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  would 
especially  recommend  the  Cooker  for  prepar¬ 
ing  oat  meal,  cracked  wheat  and  rice.  Then 
it  is  an  economizer  of  space  on  the  range, 
cooking  several  thiugs  at  a  time  while  occupy¬ 
ing  space  for  only  oue.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  food  burning  or  being  over-done  when 
forgotten,  a  thing  that  busy  housekeepers  will 
be  sure  to  appreciate. 

The  Queen  says  that,  in  the  present  acute 
struggle  for  life,  girls  could  do  much  better 
in  learning  a  good  system  of  phonography,  by 
which,  when  proficient  they  could  earn  a  com¬ 
petency,  than  iu  acquiring  a  mechanical  dex¬ 
terity  at  the  piano,  which  only  pays  those 
who  have  great  musical  taste  and  ability,  or 
in  endeavoring  to  earn  a  living  as  governesses 
without  having  been  specially  trained  to  the 
work.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  girl  who  could 
write  accurately  sixty  or  eighty  words  a  min¬ 
ute  iu  correct  and  legible  shorthand  would 
never  lack  employment,  and  would  be  able  to 
command  a  very  remunerative  salary. 

- - 

Pinking  is  revived.  Some  of  the  new  wool¬ 
en  dresses  have  the  edges  of  the  drapery 
pinked  out. 

Jackets  of  beaver  cloth  are  fashionable 
Some  are  braided,  but  more  are  trimmed  with 
fur.  They  are  all  close  fitting  at  the  back, 
but  in  the  front  some  are  loose  aud  double- 
breasted,  others  are  single-breasted;  some  have 
visible  fastenings,  others  show  one  fur  revere 
and  a  few  two. 


GREEN  TOMATO  PICKLE. 

Here  is  an  excellent  way  to  use  up  the  green 
tomatoes  that  would  not  ripen.  Cut  into  thin 
slices  two  gallons  of  tomatoes,  add  a  cup  of 
salt,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard, 
two  of  ground  cinnamon  and  one  of  cloves, 
two  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  pepper,  if  you  like, 
and  three  quarts  of  vinegar.  Put  over  the  fire 
and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Pack  into  glass 
jars  and  screw  down  the  tops. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


GINGER  SNAPS 

Boil  together  one  cup  of  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses,  two  tablespoon fuls  of  water,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  ami  a  little  salt.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
soda  and  stir  till  it  stops  foaming.  When  cool 
add  one-half  cup  of  brown  sugar  and  oue  egg 
beaten  together.  Put  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream-of-tartar  into  the  flour;  mix  hard  and 
bake  quickly.  If  you  wish  them  soft  and  very 
light  use  one  large  teaspoon  ful  of  baking 
powder.  f.  e.  hutton. 

THAT  PATTERN  FOR  STOCKING  FEET. 

While  visiting  relatives  the  past  summer  a 
caller,  the  mother  of  five  active  boys  and 
girls  remarked  that  she  had  spent  a  part  of 
the  morning  fooling  stockings.  “I  have  a 
splendid  pattern  she  said.  Pll  cut  oue  off  for 
you  if  you  wish  she  said  to  my  aunt.  “I  have 
a  good  one  sent  to  mo  by  a  friend  iu  Kausas, 
but  yours  may  bo  better.  I’ll  show  you  mine,” 
“I  have  one  taken  from  an  illustration  in  the 
Rural  Nkw-Yorkkk  that  1  like  very  much,” 
1  suid.  Just  then  auntie  returned  with  hers 
and  the  mother  of  the  ten  restless  feet  ex¬ 
claimed.  “That  is  tuy  pattern”  aud  I  echoed 
“That  is  my  pattern  too.” 

We  laughed  over  the  coincidence  aud  I 
thought  the  Rural  might  lie  interested  to 
know  how  this  pattern  is  prized  far  and  near. 

b.  a. 

—  -  ■■■— 

The  latest  uotiou  for  bridesmaids  is  that 
they  should  carry  a  satin  shoe,  slung  on  the 
arm,  filled  with  flowers— a  very  dainty  one, 
with  high  heel  aud  pointed  toe,  so  shaped, 
indeed,  that  it  will  hold  the  flowers  well.  A 
shoe  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  a  wedding, 
where  we  have  learnt  to  associate  it  as  much 
with  luck  as  a  horseshoe. 


l  ive  not  without  a  God!  However  low  or  high. 
In  every  house  should  be  a  window  to  the  sky. 

— IF.  IK,  Story. 


PiSccUancou'Si  SMmtisrtnfl. 


Have  You  Heard 

What  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  thousands  in  the 
cure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis,  ami  even  Consumption? 
For  this  class  of  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  stands  far  ahead  of 
all  oilier  specifies. 

George  W.  Dick,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
says:  “Two  years  ago  L  took  a  severe 
cold,  which,  being  neglected,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by 

A  Terrible  Cough. 

I  lost  flesh  vapidly,  had  night  sweats, 
and  was  soon  confined  to  iny  bed.  A 
friend  advised  the  uso  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  1  began  to  take  this  medicine 
and,  before  finishing  the  first,  bott  le,  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Four  bottles  effected  a 
perfect  cure. 

^Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayor  Sc  Co.,  Lowell*  Man*. 
Bold  by  all  Druggiau.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  830  «  week  and  expen 
sea  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and' particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKKKY.  Augusta,  Maine. 


U  m|  C  *TrHY.  Book  keeping.  Business 
■«  Iwl  C-  Portn.s.PcninnTishlp.  Arithmetic, Shor'- 
hnnd,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL,  c  irculars  fr*  e. 

BR  Y  A  NT  A- STRATTON***.  Budilin,  N,  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 
AT  II  <>  IT  I  I  rl  ’<>  IV  P  AKM, 

MOUNTAINVIT.LE,  N.  V. 

For  particulars  address  LAWSON  VALENTINE. 


.  "!  S3  75  STEAIH  COOKER 

SI FREE!  tea 

W  ewnnt  .inactive  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  torepnesent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
T  promise  luric-pr  tits.  Cooker  and 

j  Outfit  1 1  e e .  i  /'?./•/  nt  nnre  /'nr  Term*. 

*'  Il.tllrT  *  CM  Mi.  A  CO..  Hi.rh.-.U.r,  S.  V. 


AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  S*£.50  no 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon, Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  SIN  owe  day,  £76.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  nnd  catalogue-  free. 

J.  E.  Shepawi  4  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  Catalogue  Free. 


Deliver 
Vo  all  Cities 
Towns. 

A  tONQ-IIEEOEO  WAN 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN 
Vi  Murray  St.,  NEW  VO  UK 


Jk/hM  1.000  UVE  AtlENTSWAMTU 

suitice.  our  Agent's  Outfit  _ 
»-^autnil  SATt.N-MNHB  CASKET  OF 
WAlt b.  sent  tree-  Write  .or  it, 
WALL! .N FOK1)  81LV  KK  CO.,  Wnlilng^rd,  Conn. 


and  giant*. 


JAPANESE.;  AMt  CHINESE 

I*  rult  Tree*.  Plants.  Bulbs  aud  Seeds.  5 
choice  Idly  Bulbs,  $1.  I  rare  >  hrysanthe 
mums,  1 i  Mammoth  Che* t nuts,  50  ets. 

Free  by  mall.  ft.  H  HKRGKC  A  Co.,  217 
Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, California. 
Catalogue  free. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


AND  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


I  offer  for  the  coming  fall  aud  spring  trade  a  line 
stock  of  strong  one  und  two-year  vlue*  of  this 
choice  new  variety.  LIBERAL  KATES  TO  THE 
TRADE.  For  full  description  aud  prices,  address 
J.  F.  LeCLAKK.  Nurseryman.  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees 


Worked  on  Natural  Stockt. 


An  immense  stock  Including 
GLOBK.  FORD'S  LATH, 
ROSKR,  YKLCOW  MYS- 
TKK  Y,  TONG-PA.  JAPAN 
HARPY,  Ac.  Descriptions, 
hints  on  Peach  Culture,  and 
tovr  prices,  and  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  aud  plants  of  all 
kinds  mailed  applicants. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  LtTTLK  SHA  RK,  X.  J. 
Introdueer  Monmouth  strawberry  aud r.rle Blackberry 


EVERGREENS 

23  varieties ;  FOREST  TRUES. 

30  varieties,  all  sizes.  Price  a  from 
50  cents  per  1000  up.  30  varieties  , 
of  TREK  SKKDS,  Lowest  Prices,  : 
Largest  Stock  amt  Greatest,  Varie¬ 
ty  in  America.  Largo  Trees  for 
Street  and  Park  Planting  in  great  1. 
ietv,  bv  the  carload.  Wholesale  Lists  tree. 
iKO.  PENNEY,  Kvergreeli,  IKn.r  Co.,  YVis. 


n*7A  varieties  os’ 

fruittrees, 
J  I  0  VINES*  PLANTS.  ETC. 

Apple.  I’Cnr,  Pencil, Ulierry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Kaapberry, 
Blackberry,  (  umoil*,  Grape*, 
I  Joosebcrrlea.  Ao.  Send  fur  Catalogue 
JL  S.  COLLINS,  Moorr«to«n,  N.  J. 


Winter  Onions.  &s£s£.',sSi 

10  cents  for  small  pamphlet  telling  how  lo  grow  and 
manage  them.  Introducers  of  lUverlaud  strawberry 
and  Thompson's  F.arlv  Prolific  Red  Raspberry. 

A!  LEV  EL  A  NO  N  1'  KSKK  Y.  E.  UoeUport,  O. 
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Saturday,  Oct.  29, 1887. 

There  is  a  report  that  Dr.  McGlynn  will 
soon  abandon  the  Henry  George  party  and 
become  reconciled  to  Rome— hardly  probable. 

. The  Chicago  “boodlers"  havet»een 

refused  a  new  trial  . In  spite  of  the 

efforts  of  the  “Reformers”  in  the  municipal 
election  at  Baltimore  Wednesday,  the  vote 
polled  aggregated  65,075,  of  which  Latrobe 
(Democrat)  got  84,840  and  Bartlett  (Republi¬ 
can)  30,43.%  giving  Latrobe  a  majority  of  4.- 
205,  a  Democratic  gain  of  nearly  2.000  since 
the  election  for  Mayor  two  years  ago.  The 
newly-elected  City  Council  will  consist  of  13 
Democrats  and  8  Republicans  in  the  first 
branch,  and  7  Democrats  and  3  Republicans 
in  the  second  branch . Barnum’s  cir¬ 

cus  has  gone  into  winterquarters  chiefly  at. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  James  A.  Bailey  has  just 
purchased  the  eutire  interests  of  James  L. 
Hu'cbinson,  W  W.  Cole,  and  J  E.  Cooper, 
and  henceforth  the  firm  will  be  Barnurn  & 

Bailey.  . . Lisa  Weber.  Ex  Queen  of 

Burlesque,  died  at  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  Sunday  ... 

_  . .  The  civil  suit  against  Jav  Gould  and 

Russel  Saae  on  account  of  that  Kansas  rail¬ 
road  transaction,  was  •‘mysteriously"  with¬ 
drawn  Tuesday.  The  criminal  suit  is 
bavred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  the  al¬ 
leged  offense  having  occurred  over  six  years 

ago .  As  the  Rural  expected.  Reriben. 

that,  Cuban  filibuster,  has  been  surrounded 
with  bis  misguided  followers,  near  Madruga, 

and  killed..  _ The  •‘richest,  rock  sal »  mine 

in  the  world”  has  beeu  struck  at  Hutchison, 
Kansas,  at  a  depth  of  470  feet.  The  veins 
vary  from  seven  to  over  100  feet  iu  thickness, 
being  separated  by  thin  strata  of  shale.  A 
veiu  over  UK)  feet  yields  salt  absolutely  free 
from  the  impurities  which  make  rock  salt  un¬ 
fit.  for  domestic  purposes  . Wednesday 

Jeff.  Davis  reviewed  30.000  ex-Confederate 
veterans,  from  nil  parts  of  the  South,  at  the 
Georgia  State  Fair  at  Macou.  Over  50.000 
visitors;  intense  enthusiasm;  much  kissing  of 
the  tattered  battle  flags:  rousing  speeches,  etc., 
...  Robert'Gttrrett,  ex-boss  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  telegraph,  sleeping  car 
“etc.,  etc..”  system,  has  gone  or  been  taken  to 
the  Pacific  coast  .  He  accuses  Jay  Gould  and 
his  “crowd”  of  “thieves”  of  stealing  his  tele¬ 
graph.  which,  it  is  said,  Gould  got  for  $2,000,- 
000  less  than  it.  is  worth.  Garrett  is  only  41, 
has  been  a  hard  worker,  and,  “better  still.” 
the  son  of  a  very  hard-working  financial  gen¬ 
ius  who  left  millions.  There’s  a  report  that 
Garrett  is  a  trifle  insane  already,  and  likely  to 
become  mad.  unless  great  care  is  taken  of  him. 

. Governor  Martin  of  Kansas  says  that 

in  his  State  Prohibition  is  regarded  as  a  settled 
question  by  Republicans  and  bv  “an  increas¬ 
ing  minority”  of  Democrats.  He  (s  convinced 
that  Prohibition  would  poll  from  75,000  to 
100,000  majority  to-day  . The  sen¬ 

tence  of  J.  L.  Stewart,  the  young  drug  clerk 
of  Wichita,  who  was  sentenced  to  17  years  iu 
the  penitentiary  uud  $20,000  flue,  has  been 
commuted  by  Governor  Martin  to  six  months 

in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $000 ... .  .  Governor 

Gordon  of  Georgia,  says  100  counties  in  his 
Smtc  out  of  a  total  of  137,  have  voted  for 
Prohibition  under  the  Local  Option  Law.  The 
business  of  Atlanta,  instead  of  being  injured 
by  Prohibition  voted  by  Pultou  County,  has, 

he  says,  been  greatly  benefited  thereby . 

. Saturday  last  the  best  statue  ever  made 

of  President  Lincoln,  paid  for  by  the  Bates 
fund,  was  unveiled  iu  Lincoln  Park.  Chicago, 
by  young  “Abe  Lincoln,-’*  son  of  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  and  grandson  of  the  martyr,  in  the 

presence  of  au  immense  crowd .  .... 

Since  July  23,  $25,00(1,000  In  foreign  gold  has 

come  to  New  York  . Birmingham, 

Ala.  raised  the  money  for  a  $20,000  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  building  iu  one 
dav.  A  few  months  ago  Atlanta,  Ga.,  raised 
$75,000  for  a  similar  building  in  three  weeks. 

....  It  is  estimated  that  the  wealth  of  the 
following  countries  is  increased  annually  by 
the  sums  named:  Germany,  fi20Q.uOO.000; 
Great.  Britain.  $825,000,000;  France.  $375,000,- 
000,  and  the  United  States.  $875.000.000.. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  it.  was  reported  that  it 
scut,  during  last,  year  47.304,530  separate  mes¬ 
sages  at  an  average  charge  of  about  3< >(£  ceots 
each,  giviug  au  income  of  over  $14,380,850. 

_ Severe  and  disastrous  forest  fires  have 

been  rugmg  for  several  davs  in  sections  of 
Ohio  amt  Indiana.  High  winds  have  fanned 
the  flames  to  work  of  greut  destruction. .  .. 

.  .The  heaviest  locomotive  ill  the  world  weighs 
180.000  pounds,  and  is  ou  the  Canadian  Paci¬ 
fic.  The  next  heaviest  is  the  Southern  Paci¬ 
fic’s,  154,000  pounds;  the  third  weighs  145,000 

g minds,  and  is  on  the  North  Pacific,  and 
razil  owns  the  fourth,  weighing  144.000 

pounds . The  Pittsburg  Baseball  Club 

want,  to  get  “Baby”  A  C.  Ansou  away  Irom 
the  Chieagoes  and  offer  $15,000  for  the  trans¬ 
fer.  The  Chicago)*,  however,  fix  his  upset 
price  at  $25. DIM)  -$15,000  more  tbau  Boston 
paiil  for  ihe  “only  Kelly”  . .  .There’s  a  heavy 
immigration  from  Canada  to  the  Stales,  most¬ 
ly  far  mere  ..  Representatives  of  the 

British  Pence  Arbitration  Society,  including 
eigtit  Members  of  Parliament  and  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  largest  trades  unions  in 
England,  will  be  received  at  the  White  House, 
Monday.  The  society  embraces  201  Mcmlters 
of  Parliament  and  a  multitude  of  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  notabilities  besides  a  large 
number  of  trades  unions,  etc.,  etc.  It.  pro¬ 
poses  that  all  disputes  between  this  country 
aud  England  shall  always  be  peacefully  set¬ 
tled  by  arbitration  ...  At  a  meeting 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Toronto,  on  Thursday  evening,  a  resolution 
was  passed  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
fix  the  rate  on  Canadian  railways  at  two  cents 
a  mile  fer  first-class  passengers  uud  one  cent 
for  second.  The  resolurtou  set  forth  that  the 
Government  had^paid  more  than  $150,000,000 


in  subsidies;  that  they  had  reserved  the  right 
to  fix  the  rates  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and 
that  the  maximum  rate  had  been  fixed  by 
several  of  the  American  State  governments 
at  two  cents  a  mile.  It  was  also  ask'  d  that 
fares  for  palace  or  sleeping  cars  be  fixed  at 
one  dollar  for  each  berth  for  each  twelve 
hours’  journey  ..  The  United  States 

Government  has  paid  $1,095,370  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Indian  children  during  the  year — 
government,  boarding  schools,  $719,833;  con¬ 
tract  boarding  schools  under  charge  of  reli¬ 
gious  denominations,  $308,299;  government 
day  schools,  $5., 398;  contract  flay  schools. 

$9.847 . Disease  is  prevalent  in  many 

cities  along  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  use  of  the  So  wage-saturated  river  water 
for  drinking  purposes.  Extensive  prospect¬ 
ing  for  an  underground  supply  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  large  places . The 

“Personal  Liberty  Party”  in  this  State,  want 
to  legalize  the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  Sundays. 
It.  is  composed  chiefly  of  Germans  who  want 
lager;  hut.  there  are  riinuy  other  members  who 
want  “fire  water.”  The  “National  Reform 
Party’  has  just  been  started  to  oppose  it. 
We’re  having  the  liveliest  sort  of  political 
canvass,  there  being  nine,  yes,  ten  different 
tickets  or  parties  in  the  scrimmage,  in  this 
State  ..  ..  .  The  steamer  Britannia  with 
a  cargo  of  passenger* — nearly  all  steerage — 
from  Naples,  Italy,  arrived  here  on  October 
14,  and  was  detained  at  Quarantine  on  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  was  cholera  on  board.  One 
case  was  developed  on  the  IfVh.  another  on 
the  23  and  another  on  the  24th  •  she  is  still 
down  the  bay  at  quarantine.  The  Alexia's 
passengers  are  now  all  right.  No  flange  of 
the  disease  coming  ashore  the  officials  say .... 

The  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Un¬ 
ions  have  set  apart  Nov.  12  and  13,  “as  days 
of  prayer  for  the  growth  ami  universal  diffu¬ 
sion  of  all  temperance  works.”  . The 

remains  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  tb''tr  mini  resting  place  in  Green¬ 
wood  cemetery  Wednesday  _  Earth¬ 

quakes  almost  daily  on  the  island  of  Hayti 
have  caused  an  almost  total  suspension  of  busi¬ 
ness  ...  The  Iuter-s' ate  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioners  have  assumed  the  offensive  and  put 
the  question  point  blank  t>o  the  railroad  man¬ 
agers  of  the  country  as  to  whether  they  are  in 
any  case  violating  the  long  and  short  haul 

clause . The  President  has  issued  a 

Thanksgiving  proclamation  naming  November 
24  ....  The  Chicago  police  are  redoubling 

their  precautions  against  Anarchist  outrages 
about  the  time  of  the  execution  of  their  con¬ 
victed  brethren — November  1 1.  Their  case  is 
being  heard  bv  the  United  States  {Supreme 
Court.  A  stay  of  execution  is  si  night  until  the 
case  can  be  heard  on  its  merits  later  on. 
There  seems  to  be  little,  hope  that  the  Court 
will  interfere;  if  not,  the  fate  of  the  prisoners 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  action  of  Governor 

Oglesby  . . The  Southern  Forestry 

Congress  met.  at  Huntsville,  Ain.,  Inst  Thurs¬ 
day.  A  memorial  upon  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  ttia  forestry  embraced  iu  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  of  Government  laud  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  in  December  . 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  denied 
the  motion  to  advance  the  four  Prohibition 
cases  from  Iowa  and  the  one  from  Georgia. 
It  was  sought,  to  have  them  decided  at.  the 
same  time  as  the  Kansas  cases,  The  Court 
also  refused  to  hear  Attorney- Geueral  Brad¬ 
ford,  of  Kit  nsus,  orally;  but  it  allowed  him  to 
submit  a  written  brief  iu  support  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Prohibition  law. 

. On  November  1  a  new  schedule  of  rates 

will  bo  presented  by  the  Western  Uuion  and 
Postal  Telegraph  Companies,  whereby  the 
rates  will  be  advanced  in  equal  proportions 
throughout  the  United  .States,  Both  compan¬ 
ies  have  amicably  Settled  their  differences— 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  are  lying  down  side  by 

side  . The  attorney-general  of  Texas  has 

decided  that  the  Matador  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,  a  .Scottish  corporation  with  Hourly 
$2.000, (XX)  capital,  cannot  do  business  iu  tbut 

State . 

In  spite  of  all  European  advices,  that  Cbiuese- 
Amerioan  syndicate  arrangement  is  likely  to 
go  iuto  operation.  “Count”  Mitkiewiez  and 
the  others  maintain  it  is  alt  right  uud  the 
Chinese  officials  in  this  country  Iinvo  heard 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  The  Impecunious 
“Count"  is  in  clover,  and  has  leased  the  fine 
bouse  -in  Washington  formerly  occupied  by 

Secretary  Manning . .  About  oue-flfth  of 

the  delegates  to  the  K.  of  L.  convention  at 
Minnea|tohfl.  while  returuing  home,  met  at 
Chicago,  and  passed  resolutions  bitterly  de¬ 
nouncing  Powihirly  and  the  present  Executive 
Board.  They  declared  m  favor  of  abandon 
ing  the  order  and  starting  a  rival  concern. 
Among  them  are  all  those  who  "  anted  the 
order  to  petition  iu  favor  of  the  condemned 
Anarchists. .....  . .  .The  Detroit?  are  now  the 

base-ball  champions  of  the  world!  On  the 
new  map  Bt.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  lire  merely  mentioned 

us  railroad  stations . Mr  J.  H.  Hlagler 

has  been  elected  President  of  the  Cotton  Oil 
Trust  in  the  place  of  John  W.  Lewis,  and  five 
directors  named  by  Mr.  Flagler  were  also 
elected.  There  was  considerable  ungry  re¬ 
crimination  at  the  meeting.  There  18  u  report 
that  the  next  step  will  be  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  and  the  Staudard  Oil 
Company.  It  has  long  been  known  that,  the 
latter  cormorant  was  back  of  the  former,  and 
now  it  is  likely  to  gobble  it  up.  Doubtless  the 
unscrupulous  means  it  bus  exercised  to  ruin 
its  rivals  in  the  North  will  now  be  employed 
to  injure  the  American  Oil  Company  m  the 
South  .  . . 

Miss  Josie  Holmes,  the  private  secretary 
of  E.  L.  Harper,  in  the  Fidelity  National 
Bank,  Cincinnati,  has  been  again  jailed  by  the 

United  States  officers . .....Hon.  Nate 

Fredericks^  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  two  of  his 
Children  died  the  other  day  from  eating  cab¬ 
bage  to  which  Paris-green  had  been  applied  to 

kill  insects . .  An  immense  gathering 

of  Ex-Confederates  assembled  at,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  Thursday,  to  witness  the  luying  of 
the  corner  stone  ol  a  monument  to  General  Is'e. 
.  ...  .The  Manitoba  Government,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  completed  arrangements  for 
finishing  the  Red  River  Valley  Railroad  this 
season  ....The  exposure  of  the  Tortillta 
mining  swindle  cost  the  New  York  Herald 


$1,274.85  for  actual  outlay  for  the  expenses  of 
its  investigators;  bes’des  $000  salary — in  all, 

$1,874,851  !  .  Ex-Minister  Wasbburne, 

died  at  his  son-in-law’s  house,  in  Chicago,  last 
Saturday .  . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Oct.  29,  1887. 

The  FreDch  Legislative  Chambers  re-assem- 
bled  Tuesday,  and  by  a  majority  of  379  to  155 
tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  Caffarel -Wilson 
scandal.  The  Government,  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  the  measure  but.  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  a  majority  even  of  the  Republicans 
and  all  the  Monarchists  and  Imperialists 
being  against  them.  Wilson  appeared  before 
his  constituents  at  Tours  todouytho  charges 
against  him;  but  they  were  not  satisfied,  and 
demanded  bis  resignation.  Yesterday,  Presi¬ 
dent  GrCvy  resigned  his  office,  bitterly  de¬ 
nouncing  those  who  were  trying  to  disgrace 
his  son-in-law  Wilson.  His  resignation  has 
not  yet  boon  accepted ;  but  the  Legislature 
appears  very  determined  to  probe  the  scandal 
to  the  bottom,  whoever  may  be  disgraced  by 
the  exposure.  This  trouble  engrosses  public 
opinion  in  France  just  now  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  matters  There  is  a  rumor  that 
the  Cabinet  will  also  resign,  in  which  case  the 
muddle  will  be  intensified.  The  character  of 
GrCvy’s  successor  must  have  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  fate  of  France  m  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  The  Monarchists  expect,  or  rather  hope, 
that  the  Com pte  de  Pans  will  become  King. . 

. . .  .Little  else  of  interest  beyond  the  water. . . 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  October  29,  1887. 


A  new  professorship — of  Horticulture— was 
created  at  Cornell  Uuiversity  Wednesday,  and 
attached  to  the  agricultural  department. 
The  $15,000  voted  by  Congress  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  goes  to  Cornell, 
and  will  be  expended  by  this  department  .. 

. . . .  J ohn  Glass,  farmer,  aged  00  years,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Loretta,  Pa.,  while  driving  a  pair  of 
horses  over  the  railroad  crossing  at  Lilly’s 
Btation  the  other  day,  was  struck  by  the  day 
express  and  fatally  injured.  Both  horses 
were  killed  instantly....  .  Wednesday. 
Richard  B.  Conklin,  of  Greenport,.  Suffolk 
County,  Long  isluud,  proprietor  of  the  Sound 
View  Stock  Farm,  died  ot  iullauiinntion  of 
the  bowels  at  the  age  of  70.  A  famous  breeder 
and  raiser  of  fine  horses  among  which  wore 
Abraliatn  Lincoln.  It.  B.  Iluyes,  King  Wilke*. 
Wedgewood  sold  for  $20,000,  and  llarus  sold 
to  Bonner  for  $30,000  .Tho  first  ship¬ 

ment  of  Manitoba  flour  to  China  has  been  fa¬ 
vorably  received  .  Railroad  lines 

have  given  notice  that,  on  November  7,  the 
rate  of  freight  on  anthracite  coal  to  Western 
points  will  be  advanced  10  per  c«nt. . . 

The  President  of  tho  Ontario,  Canada,  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  says  he  i<  going  to  try 
the  experiment  of  shipping  apples  to  British 
India  via  the  Canadian  Puci lie  Railroad. 
. A  new  cotton-picking  machine,  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Graves,  has  giveu  great  satis¬ 
faction  in  Texas,  picking  85  per  cent  of  all 
open  cotton  in  un  experiment  at  High¬ 
land  near  Galveston.  Hus  tho  Mason  pick¬ 
er.  from  which  so  much  was  expected, 

been  successfully  used  this  year? . 

AU  the  European  Powers,  including 
Prance,  have  consented  to  join  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  at  an  early  date  to  discuss 

the  question  of  sugar  bounties .  . . 

Bradstreet’s  estimates  that  we  have  68, 000. 000 
bushels  of  wheat  which  we  can  spare  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Ciucinuati  Prices  Current  says 

55.000,000  bushels . Scotland  is  now 

sending  small  quantities  of  potatoes  to  this 

city . A  Michigan  girl  surprised  a 

thief  iu  tho  baru  and  chased  him  with  a  pitch- 
fork  uutil  he  dropped  the  harness  he  had  stol¬ 
en.  It  is  reported  that  she  is  receiving  an  av¬ 
erage  of  15  offers  of  marriage  a  week  .  .... 
....  The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  meets  at  Bonneville,  Mo,,  December  6-8, 
L.  A.  Goodman,  Westport,  Mo.,  Secretary... 
....  .  The  J ersoy  breeders  of  Tennessee  have 
challenged  tho  Holstein  breeders  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  a  milk  and  butter  contest.  They  wish 
to  place.  20  selected  Jerseys  against  20  selected 
Holsteins.  Ho  many  “conditions”  are  re¬ 
required  that  it  is  doubtful  ,f  the  contest  can 
be  arranged  ... .  Ostrich  farming  isn't, 

paying  very  well  now  as  there  has  lately  been 
a  decline  from  $300  to  $35  per  pound  of  the 
best  kind  of  tea'  hers — gone  out  of  fashion .... 

_ Mouday  George  Burrs,  a  young  farmer 

of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  hud  been  suffering  from 
malaria,  took  a  dose  of  horse  liuinicnt  by  mis 
take,  for  his  medicine,  and  died  iu  intense 

agony . J.  Brenkora,  an  old  farmer 

living  near  Lakctown,  Michigan,  ullowed  two 
strangers  to  stay  at.  Ills  house  over  night  lost 
week.  During  the  night  they  bound  him,  his 
wife,  and  son,  and  stealing  his  team,  made 

their  escape . .George  McCarren.  a 

farmer  living  near  Port  Crescent,  Michigan, 
was  fatally  statibed  last  week  by  Frederick 
Peppeek,  a  neighbor,  with  whom  he  had  some 

business  trouble.  ..  .  Lost  Wednesday 

morning  James  Young,  of  W ood bridge.  New 
Jersey,  found  that  $2, (MX)  worth  of  game 
chickens  had  been  stolen  from  bis  coops  the 
previous  night.  Those  out  of  doors  alone  es¬ 


caped .  .  . 

There's  a  corner  in  Egyptian  cotton  on  the 


other  side  of  the  water,  ami  last  Wednesday 
tho  cotton  spinners  of  Manchester  combined 


to  defeat  it  . The  Montreal  Bourd  of 

trade  will  ask  legislation  to  suppress  “bucket 

shoos” .  Ohio  is  to  hold  RK)  farmers’ 

institutes  the  cotningyear  to  celebrate  its“Cen- 
teumul.”  The  Btate  University,  the  Htate 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Agricultural  Ex 
pertinent,  Station,  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and 
the  Educational  Department,  will  all  co-oper¬ 
ate.  The  Htate  Board  ot  Agriculture  has  voted 
an  increased  appropriation  for  the  purpose. . . 
...... .  .The Trunk  line  railroads refu-e  to  give 

special  rates  for  the  Fat  Stock  aud  other 
shows  to  be  held  in  Chicago  between  Nov.  8 
aud  18 . The  Connecticut  Stale  Grange  aud 


Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold  their  annual 
meetings  together  at  Hartford — the  Grange 
for  December  12  and  18,  and  the  Board  De¬ 
cember  14,  15  aud  16 . The  Maine  Agri¬ 

cultural  College  numbers  more  students  now 
than  ever  before . It  is  pretty  cer¬ 

tain  that  as  soon  as  Congress  assembles  in 
December  a  motion  will  be  at  once  made  to 
appropriate,  as  a  deficiency,  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  Hatch  Experiment 
Station  RID,  appropriating  $15.01X1  for  agricul¬ 
tural  experimental  purposes  for  each  State. 
It  would  bp  too  long  to  wait  til!  the  beginning 

of  the  next  fiscal  year.  July  1, 1888 _ During 

the  American  Fat  Stock  Show  at-  Chicago  the 
following  annual  conv«  utions  of  live-stock  men 
w  ill  be  held,  says  the  Breeders’  Gazette: 

Tuesday,  Nov.  8. — American  Cleveland  Bay 
Society,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  at  7:30 
o’clock  p.  M.  R.  P.  Stericker,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  111. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9. — American  Clydesdale 
Association,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  at 
7:30  p.  m.  Charlos  F.  Mills,  Secretary,  Spring- 
field.  Ill. 

Thursday,  Nov.  10.— American  Shire-Horse 
Association,  at  the  Sherman  House,  at  7 
o’clock  p.  m,  Charles  Burgess,  Seeretary, 
Weuona,  Ill. 

Thursday,  Nov.  10. — Victoria  Swine-Breed¬ 
ers’  Association,  at  the  Sherman  House,  at 
7:80  o’clock  p.  m.  Henry  Davis,  Secretary, 
Dyer,  Ind. 

Friday,  Nov.  11. — American  Hereford  Cat¬ 
tle-Breeders’  Association,  at  the  Leland  Hotel, 
at  7  o’clock  p.  m.  Charles  Gudgell,  Secretary, 
Independence,  Mo. 

Monday,  Nov.  14. — United  States  Veteri¬ 
nary  Sanitary  Association,  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  Paul  Paquin, 
Secretary,  Columbu*.  Mo. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  15. — American  Alierdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Association,  at  the  Leland 
Hotel,  at.  7  o’clock  p,  m.  Charles  Gudgell, 
Secretary,  Independence,  Mo. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  15. — American  Cotswold  As¬ 
sociation.  at  the  Sherman  House,  at  7  o’clock 
p  m.  George  Harding,  Secretary,  Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  15. — American  Oxford  Down 
Breeders’  Association,  at  the  Sherman  House, 
at  7  o’clock  p.  M.  T.  W.  W.  Sunman,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Spades,  Ind. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  15. — American  Percheron 
Horse-Breeders’  Association,  at  the  Sherman 
House,  at  8  o’clock  p  M.  S.  D.  Thompson, 
Secretary,  Wayne,  Ill. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16. — Rpd  Polled  Cattle 
Club  of  America,  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
at  7  o’clock  r.  M.  L.  F.  Ross,  President,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16 — American  Short-horn 
Breeders’  Association,  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  at,  8  o’clock  p.  m.  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Chicago. 

Wednesday.  Nov.  16.— American  Shrop¬ 
shire  Registry  Association,  at  the  Sherman 
House,  at  10  o’clock  a.  M. .  and  6  o’elo  *k  p.  m. 
M.  Levering,  Secretary,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16 — Convention  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Breeders,  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  at  3  o'clock  p.  M..  T.  B.  Wales,  Secre¬ 
tary.  Iowa  City,  la. 

Wednesday,  Nov,  16. — National  Swine- 
Growers’  Association,  at  the  Shermau  House, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  P.  M.  Springer, Secretary, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16. — Western  Circuit 
State  Fairs, at  the  Sherman  House,  at  8  o’clock 
p.  m.  R.  W.  Furnas,  President,  Browuville, 
Neb. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17. — Illinois  Short-horn 
Breeders’  Association,  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  at  8  o’clock  P.  M.  A.  B.  Hostetter,  Sec¬ 
retary.  Mount  Carroll,  Ill. 

Thursday,  Nov  17. — American  Duroc  Jer¬ 
sey  Swine- Breed  era’  Association,  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  at  7  o’clock  r.  m.  Charles  H. 
Holmes.  Secretary,  Grlnnell,  la. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17. —  French  Draft-Horse 
Association,  at  the  Sherman  House,  at  2 
o’clock  A.  M  James  T.  Roney,  Secretary, 
Bloomington,  111. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17. — National  Pulnnd-Chi- 
na  Swine  Breeders’  Association,  at  the  Sher¬ 
man  House,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  W.  W.  Me- 
Clung,  Secretary,  Waterloo,  la. 

...  The  first  consignmen  of  C'auadian  ranche 
cattle,  consisting  of  226  head,  reached  Mon¬ 
treal  In  good  condition  last  week  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  2,262  miles  from  Calgary..  . 

.  .  The  21st  session  of  the  National 

Grauge  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  be 
held  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  commencing  at  11  a. 

M..  Wednesday,  November  16 . The 

Plow  Trust,  composed  of  30  Northern  plow 
manufacturers,  is  the  latest  proposed  consolida¬ 
tion  .  ..  The  Indiana  State  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reports  the  live  stock  interest  of 
that  State  a*  being  in  a  very  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  now  iu  Indiana  533,257 
horses  and  00,939  mules,  1,303, 150  cattle,  as 
well  as  470.201  milch  cows,  1,394.045  sheep  aud 

3,801,248  hogs  . The  mew  elevators 

of  the  Duluth  Elevator  Company,  ou  the 
West  Superior  side  of  the  bay,  are  nearly 
completed.  No.  3  is  ready  for  and  receiving 
wheat,  and  Nos.  1  aud  3  will  be  ready  by 
November  1.  These  elevators  will  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  5.000,000  bushels  and 
will  make  the  total  capacity  there  about 

19,800,000  bushel*  . . 

. ...Mark  Lane,  London,  Express:  It 

is  stated  that  during  the  last  fortnight  132 
farms,  with  un  aggregate  of  20.000  acres  have 
beeu  advertised  to  let  In  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  Laud  is  selling  in  the  eouu- 
ties  named  at  half  the  price  current  10  years 
ago.  ami  in  some  cases  less  tbau  that  ....... 

At  their  Con  veil  ion  at.  Washington  the 
other  day  tho  agricultural  college  Professors 
and  directors  of  agricultural  experiment  .sta¬ 
tions  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  guarding 
against  misappropriation  of  the  $15,0(XJ  voted 
by  Congress  for  the  support  of  experiment 


ppMfUatRou.*  StttvmWtttB. 


IlIXo.S’X  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  is-*:,  and  it.  to-day,  u  li  was  then,  the 
neatest  an<l  brighten)  In  the  market,  u  pure  plumbago, 
giving  "if  uo  poisonous  vapors.  The  site  i«  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the 
uuulitv  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  DUoa’s  big  cufco 
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stations  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
colleges.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  each  ap¬ 
propriation  is  to  be  strictly  employed  to  carry 
out  the  special  work  for  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed,  and  no  other.  The  Directors  of  the  .Sta¬ 
tions  are  to  hold  positions  equal  to  those  of 
the  other  Professors  in  each  college,  and  strict 
account  is  to  bo  kept  of  all  expenditures 
so  as  to  bo  able  to  show  at  any  time  that  they 
have  been  honestly  made  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  Under  the  law  the  first  quarterly 
aymeot,  amounting  to  $3,750,  was  to  have 
een  made  for  each  station  on  October  l.  An 
effort  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  Committees 
have  been  appointed  by  Congress  when  it 
assembles  in  Deo.,  to  get  that,  body  to  make 
two  quarters’  payments-  $7  500—  to  each  station 
in  addition  to  whatever  amount  may  fall  due 
on  the  two  following  dates  of  payment  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
that  this  will  be  done. . . . 


do  King,  per  bbl.  #2  50(33  00:  do.  Pippin,  $1  2.’*»2  75: 
do.  Greening.  *1  SOra-l  75:  do  Baldwin.  *1  7.'xy> 2  to:  do 
Spitz,  81  754, 2  25;  do  Spy.  $1  7502  On;  do  I  uferlor.  per  bbl. 
75c(  $1  25;  Grapes,  per  lb,  8f&5c  Pears.  Duchess,  per 
bbl,  82  5;V«  4  liO;  do  Lawrence,  per  bbl,  82  .Ve«  .7  Ml, 
Oran  berries,  (’ape  Cod.  fair  to  fancy. per  bbl  83  50ca>7  50; 
do  do  doper  crate  *2  25'.,  2  5o;  do  Jersey,  per  crate, 
81  65(32  25  quinces,  fair  to  choice,  per  bbl,  f:i  r.0®500; 
do  common,  per  bbl,  *2  00t#2  50. 

Piud  rr  -  Dhu-  l).  Kvaporatr  d  apples  are'  in  fair. 
*t curly  demand,  mainly  for  the  best  dualities,  with 
prices  firm,  (’ores  and  hv  ins  In  light  demand.  Peaches 
aro  held  to  full  prices  .  Small  frulta  nave  a  moderate 
Inquiry;  raspberries  arc  cany.  The  quotations 
are  for:  Apples,  hvaporaieo,  Choice  to  fancy, 
iWtlbttjo;  do  do  common  to  prime,  new,  *9  <■ 
sqe;  do  sliced,  new,  y  VViic:  do  chopped,  iw;  do 
eores  and  skins.  29c:  cherries  pltt.  d,  new,  i6e#i!io; 
Raspberries-  evaporated,  now,24fS.2Se  do  gun  drled.ZMe; 
Blackberries,  prime,  new,  R^Cff  He,  Huckleberries 
new.  Ill.t  lie;  Peaehes, sutl-tlrled.' neeb-d, new. 15«i21e.do 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  30t432e;  do  <lo  do  im¬ 
peded.  Ill  18c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  move  out  In  small  lots  at  unehadged 
Fancy  hand-picked  quoted  at  5c.  and  farmers’  grades 
at 

•  Chkstmus.— Are  uncharged:  quoted  nt  $:u$4  50, 
Hickory  nuts  In  moderate  supply  and  rule  firm  at  ,1  50 
(gil  75  per  bush. 


Crops  &  iilxirltfts. 


Saturday,  Oct.  29,  18S7. 

Bradstreet’s  summaries  of  matters  agri¬ 
cultural  during  the  week,  may  be  condensed 
as  follows:— In  Kansas  City  cattle  are  15  to 
20  cents  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Packing  is 
15  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  cattle  is  not  favorable.  The  same  is 
the  case  at  Omaha.  Here  too  cattle  are  de¬ 
pressed. 

Wheat  is  two  cents,  corn,  one  cent;  oats,  % 
cent,  and  wheat  tiour  (low-grade)  five  to  ten 
cents  higher  ou  the  week.  The  region  be¬ 
tween  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  increased  in  population  about  240 
percent,  since  1870,  and  in  the  production  of 
wheat  350  per  cent.,  producing  last  year  175,- 
000  000  bushels. 

Another  week  of  continued  dullness  has  ap¬ 
peared  hi  the  wool  market.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances  further  declines  are  not  to  be  looked 
for.  Trade  remains  in  buyers’  lavor.  Hold¬ 
ers,  however,  except  when  forced  to  do  so  by 
financial  stress,  are  not  pressing  their  stocks 
for  sale. 

Might  as  Well  Die  on  That  an  Anything  Else. 

W  hen  one  has  suffered  on, month  after  month, 
consulted  all  the  best  “Medicine  Men”  within 
reach,  tried  all  the  remedies  suggested  by  sym¬ 
pathizing  friends,  still  suffers  on,  becoming 
weaker  and  more  wretched,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  such  a  one  becomes  despondent,  and  cries 
out,  “I  might  as  well  die  on  one  thing  as 
another,  and  therefore  will  try  anything,  even 
the  Compound  Oxygen.” 

Mr.  Alonzo  Clark,  chief  salesman  in  the  large 
business  house  of  Davis,  Collamore  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  wasso  greatly  reduced  by  long  con¬ 
tinued  lung  trouble,  proceeding  from  malaria, 
that  the  doctors  gave  him  up.  They  said,"  if 
you  have  any  business  affairs  to  arrange,  you 
had  better  arrange  them  soou,  for  you  cannot 
live  long.”  He  bad  all  the  symptoms  of  ad¬ 
vanced  consumption.  By  this  time  he  thought 
the  doctors  had  doue  all  they  could  do  for  him 
which  they  verily  had,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
a  visit.  Somebody  dropped  a  hint  iu  his  car 
about,  Compound  Oxygen,  and  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  die  on  that  as  anything  else. 
But  ou  taking  it,  for  a  little  while,  he  found  he 
was  not  going  to  die.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  Mr.  Clark  is  again  at  his  post  in  the 
store  ou  Broadway,  and  attending  to  business 
with  his  old-time  regularity.  He  is,  ns  might 
be  expected  from  his  experience,  a  very  firm 
believer  in  Compound  Oxygeu. 

This  Compound  Oxygen  has  a  history  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  very  interesting  two  hundred  page 
treatise,  which  is  sent  by  mail  ou  application 
to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Paleu,  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — Ado. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


New  York. Saturday,  Oct.  29, 1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 


Uplands. 

and  Gulf. 

Texas. 

Ordinary . 

.  7  1  16 

7  3-16 

Strict  Ordluary . 

.7  9-16 

7  11-16 

Good  ordinary . 

.  89 

89 

8trlct  Oo,«J  ordinary 

..  S  15-16 

9  1-16 

Low  Mlddlluu..  ..  9  5-16 

9  7-16 

8trlct  Low  Alliltliiug, 

-  99 

99 

Middling 

9  11-16 

9  13-16 

Good  Middling.... 
Strict  Good  Middling. 

99 

10 

„UI  1-16 

10  8-16 

Middling  Fair . 

10  7-16 

10  9-16 

Fair . 

11  1-16 

11  3-16 

ATAtNKD. 

Good  Ordlnnry . fi  13-16  Low  Middling. . . 

...8  7-16 

StrletGood  <>rd -  7 

1  Middling 

..  9  5  16 

Hay  and  straw.— A  moderately  active  ami  a  steady 
market  generally.  Hnv  L'nuice  Timotny  per  10  B>, 
90c;  No.  1,  8  C;  No,  28lic;Clover.  niUed,  t, 5u*iUe  clover, 
45(jo5'<c;  shipping,  60c.  Straw.  Iajuk  rye  , 0,3,150,  short 
do,  45us.i0c,  oat.  45tsi SOe. 

Hop*  A  quid  market  generally,  but  with  values 
well  maliitulued  at  previous  figures.  N.  Y.  Slate 
new  crop.  Choice .  20,„21e;  do  medium  to  prime, 
16  l He  crop  of  1584.  common  to  guou,  9>i2e,  do  iva, 
best,  ?> o>8c;  do  common  lo  mculum,  4*6c;  Paeitle. 
Coast,  crop  tvS7.  fair  to  prime,  l.V*i8e:  do  1886,0001- 
mon  to  good,  9  ,  12c  do  issa,  good  to  prone,  »„j  5c.  For¬ 
eign  -  German,  crop  1S17,  £,Gi60c;  do  1886,  best,  tLiq#Oc; 
do,  eouimou  to  fair,  lUwil'Je. 

Vum tables.— eoiaToes.  I, ong  Island  Rose,  per  bbl. 
82  lb  t*2  4  State  litirbauk.  p- r  bbl  (2  0U>«2  2V  State 
Hebron,  «I90>*»U  15  Jersey  Peerless,  per  bbl  81  i.V*2UUi 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl.  *2’  nn,«i2  25;  sweet,  Virginia 
choice  yellow,  per  bbl,  12  G ,* 2  75;  do,  Jersey  choice, 
per  bbl  *2  Do *2  75  On  or*,  Connecticut  red, 
per  bbl  82  50  .*8  do,  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl, 
81  Uki#2  Id,  do,  vellow,  per  bbl ,  82  00  3  00;  onlout*. 
white,  per  bbl.  ft  Vkai.'i  IAJ:  Cubbuges,  Long  Island  pur 
100,  5.41;  cauliflower,  per  bbl.  $li«,  2  00  Celery.  Long 

Island,  per  doz  bunches,  i5c(t#gl.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75 
(8.90c. 

i’auiTB.— Frksii.— Apple*, Snow,  choice,  per  bbl,  83  35; 


FortTRY  LiTK.— Fowls,  Jersey,  Stare,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  per  ft,  8c;  fowls  Western,  per  ft,  ?(.«*.•■ 
roosters,  old,  per  ft.  4^ta5e:  'nrkeys.  per  ft  Mr  He; 
ducks,  western  pei  nab.  40@fl4lo;  chickens,  nearby 
per  ft.  8910c:  do,  western,  per  ft.,  7(,*89e;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  81  U0t<tl  15. 

Focltry  dusksro -1  tirheys.  per  pound,  at  3 
<312c,  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  lOHsllo;  do, 
west,  iced,  prime,  A.tiOe1  old  cooks,  per  ft,  Sc; 
Squabs,  white,  per  do*.  $S  uOs  Squabs,  dark,  per 
dr  z.  82  0>;  ducks,  Philadelphia  spring,  per  ft.  13 
(314o:  do  old,  cbol  e  lOcalle;  chickens,  spring.  I'hila- 
de  phla,  per  ft,  12916c:  do.  da,  western,  per  In,  7<t#lle; 
do  do  state.  10911c 

GAM7S  —  Woodcock,  per  pair.  KOCtf  T.'io.  Grouse,  prime, 
per  pair  0OtNg,$l  16:  partridges,  prime,  per  pair  40<»voc; 
English  snipe,  per  uoz,  »l  25(41  50;  wild  ducks,  pur 
pair,  SKJc&J  uO. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 


New  Your.— Provisions.— Posa  Mess,  quoted  at 
•13  503 ill  ?5  tor  Old:  814  00(31150  for  new:  L'tfy  Short 
Clear.  815  SOtiplT  0 j:  Extra  Prime,  $15.  Prime  Mess,  81*9 
lo;  Family  Mess,  *ls  fs.ld  0,  egg*  oily  turn  In¬ 
dia  Mess.  *I4-,15  Extra  Mess.  It  narreis  »82V.>8  75: 
racket.  89,410.  Plate  *8  2V,t8  IS.  Family  Mess,  88 
9.  BEEF  HAMs.-quoted  at  fl  50  „1fiMl.  'rt  jikath. 
Pickled  '•  el  lira  quoted  Sc  for  12  lb  average  Pickled 
Hams,  99c;  Pickled  Shoulders.  6c:  Smoked  Haim.  109 
6*  1 1c.  Hiunketl  Shoulders  6>lc  Dsv-sgp  Hook  City- 
Heavy  to  Light,  6q<*  69c  Pig*.  69c-  Laud  City 
Steam,  6.70c:  Western  Steam  Spot, t  (■?»-,  Ketlned  qnot- 
ed  7e:  and  South  American,  7  40_- ;  October.  ft.SOe  No- 
vembet.  6  5fto6WC:  Dec*  tuber.  4.Mwif>.56o,  January, 
6.58<*  6.61c;  February  6.05c  March.  6.71c. 

Baltimore  Md.  Provisions  Mess  Pork,  815  009 
15  25;  Uulkment*  Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
packed,  itqwH^e.  Bacon-  shoulders,  H^ff-c;  Clear 
Rib  Sides.  99c  Hams.  I299129<c.  Lard— Refined  at  sc. 


PmLAPKi.rntA.  Pa.— Provisions.  Bkef.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  88 50 ■> 9 CO:  do  packels,  $7  30>»800,  Smoked  beef, 
13414c  Beef  ham*,  *17(418  Pork. -Mess,  815  50;  do 
prime  met**,  new,  $J5  o0;  do,  do,  family,  *16  Ou 
m  16  do.  Hams— smoked.  Il9,,vl2c  do  S.  P.  cured  in  ics, 
lOalltjc  sides,  clear  ribbetf  In  salt  .99*1 10c-  do  cmokcd 
1UH  „  109c.  sboulocru  In  dry  salt, fully  cured, 69c  do  do 
smoked,  65pit 7e.  shoulders,  pickle  cored.  69,  7c  dodo 
smoked,  IJtfaSc:  bellies  iu  pickle,  -tiAyRSc  do  break- 
f-st  baeott.  lOiillc  Laud  -  City  Refined.  *7  3v<i1?  5;  do. 
Steam.  8f-  S;9'i®b  do.  Butchers’  loose.  8®  50t«6  75. 


ST  uOUl*.  Provisions.  Ron*,  summer  cured,  813; 
Lard,- 86 2*> -Hi  80.  Dry  Sat.t  -  Box* d  shoul¬ 

ders,  85(35  129:  Long  clear.  |6  75:  clear  ribs,  86  15(<i 
ti  779;  short  clear.  *7(,t  I  129,  Bacon  Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  *5  b79:  Long  ch  ar  87  479:  clear  ribs,  $7  75; 
short  clear,  $otd,(gti  129.  Hams,  $12-14. 


oniCAQu  —Mess  Pork.  $13  tin.  Lard.  Per  100  lbs. 
$6  GO.  Snort  Rib  sides  looset.  *6f0.  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $5  20; short  clear  sides,  boxec ,  $7  00. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  SIARKKTS. 


New  York,— urTTER— Creamery  West  ,  best,  25c ; 
do,  prime  21 *2.0,  do,  good,  18  iz.’Oc;  do  poor  16(41 7c. 
do  June,  16  20c;  Stale,  ex,  palls,  20,4,269c  dodo  tubs, 
25-325 9c;  State  dairy.  new  Half-firkins,  rubs,  best.  23 
>■<240  do  do  One,  20,422c:  do  do  g, •Od,  IS,®  1 9e: 
flrs  lus,  flue.  20  2ic;  do  good,  18  19c;  do  poor,  16,®  1 7e. 
West- rn  Imitation  creami-iy  best.  18(4 19c:  no  fine. 
1  So,  17c;  \V  esiern  dairy  tine,  i7c:  do,  fair.  15 
, Ait'*.-;  do,  factory,  ,arly  make,  Ukblwt-  do,  do, 
late  make,  prime  15c:  do  do  do,  do,  good,  139dl> 
Uc  do  do,  poor,  129<o.  13c. 

Chkesr.  Factory,  nest  white,  119,3119:  flo.  best 
colored.  II 9c: do.  good,  lOW-i loKc-  light  skints,  best, 
39,4940;  do  commou.  State;  Ohio  factory,  fine,  11® 
119c:  (lo  do  fair,  »9(oH)c. 

EGO'.— tttai*  and  Pennsylvania,  fresh-laid  perdoz, 
22(ii  229c;  W'c*tcrn,  fancy  fresh,  216,219c  do  fair  to 
choice,  199421,9,',  do  common.  l2(-<  l<9c  dolce-house 
choice,  I'tnISc;  L'auadluu.  fresh,  l'J9'42C9e,  do.  Ice¬ 
house,  cholee.  1868  9c.  do  lltncd.  ltialfVje. 

Phtlapicli-uia,  Pa.  BUttku  firm.  Pena,  creamery 
extra  at  25,4.-60.  western  creamery  extra  »t  2.rv,t26c; 
B  C.  and  N.  Y.  creamery  extru,  24 „ 23c;  uaekb  g  but¬ 
ter  1  v  He.  Chevst!  wiL-,  quiet;  New  York  full  cream, 
12c;  Ohio  flats,  choice,  119c  do  talr  to  prime,  1i)Ji 
(31 190  Eggs  were  firm,  active.  Penns.tlvunla  firsts, 
23e.  Ohio  ai  d  other  western  flrsds.  219,4 22c. 

BALriMuttK,  Md.-  Blttkr— Steady.  Western  paeked, 
17(4,800;  creamery,  22 «  25c-  Eggs— Firm  at  2tXu2ie. 

St.  Lotus,  Mo.  Egos  at  16c.  Bcttkr—  quiet.  Cream¬ 
ery.  22426o  Dairy.  16t«/2c- 

CntCAtlo.  Ill  B,  TTKt:.  Creamery.  184,3i26c;  dairy. 
16,4,21c.  Eons.— Fresh,  179«#lSc.  perdox. 


FLOUR  AND  GRAIN  MARKETS. 


New  York.- Wheat.  Ungraded  Red. 829<,« 66*40:  No. 
3  Red,  N2(«f2J4c;  No.  3  Bed.  K3(q(e 84c.  No.  :  Red,  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  Klio  S39e.  do  for  November,  w.e  KiRc:  00.  for  De¬ 
cember.  Kitv  iMAvO-  do  for  January  559,445*40;  do  for 
February.  Ss-9(»'f.?(,o.  do  March.  67*  j  48:34c;  do  April, 
8844c:  uo  May  89  5  I u- -8944c,  do  for  June.  Mf44i...Hy?#c: 
do  for  December,  939,4 >*90.  B.iujcy,-  Lngra<led 
Canada.  9. c.  Corn.  L  ngraoed  Atlxec.  at  62-9  •<  3He. 
No  2,  53  to  534ve;  No.  2  for  October.  ■  24to  do  for  No- 
ovember,  ‘>29-*  dn  tor  Deormb<  r,  .VlUi.r.Dy?*-'; 

do  for  January.  529i4524io,  do  for  May,  S3  3-lt»>wS.,4S- 
oats.  No.  5.  329e.  do.  white  31., > 349c.  No  2  J2.-3 
839c.  do  Whitt  Si<;  No.  1  While.  Sic:  Mixed  West¬ 
ern.  32,4,84c.  V  hlte  do,  33-4.4, -e.  No  2  White  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  35c.  do  November.  :5e  do  for  December.  95Up. 
No.  2  tor  October.  3:6*it39e;  do  for  November.  '6«389o: 
do  for  DetRsmber,  339c.  do  for  Jauuary,  339v,  do  for 
Slay,  3354c. 

Fiovrakd  Mkal.-  FT.oun.— Quotations:  Flue  $2  00 
(it 2  is;  Superfine,  $2  5(114,3  lu;  Extra  No.  2  *8i»:ia 

3  IU.  Good  to  Funey  l-.itru  enme  88  JO14 4  U0; 
Common  in  Good  Extra  Western.  $3ikkd3  4i)  Hood  to 
Choice  Extra  Western  83  50->»4  35;  roounon  to  Fair 
Extra  Ohio,  $3l>0(*3  90;  Good  to  Fancy.  84i(>al80j 
Common  Extra  Minnesota.  $5  tx><s3  7u  dear  $8  ED 

4  15;  Kye  Mtxturo.  83  6r««i4  15;  Straight  $4t'4)io.«  50; 
Paten,.  »t  5, *s  8 (X)  Patent  Wiuter  Wheat,  Kxtnt,  $4  10 
,384  90  latterforold'  '*ny  Mill  Extra ror  w. indies  *4  25 
(3t  40,  latter  In  new  pkgs  Sotwngas  Ft.ocr  Stctt- 
dlly  held,  but  troding  very  mcMieratu,  Sales  625  bbls, 
Includlug  otntuon  to  i-atr  r.xirual  $S  2X4  4  00;  (itxxl 
u  Fancv  do  a*  K'<r 4 66  Ryk  Flour.— Superflue.  $3  25 
i-.STi,  latter  for  fancy.  Corn  Meal.- Yellow  Weaiern 
quoicd  a1  »  fin,.  <  8-  and  Rrandywtm  82  jbis?  95. 
Sales  410  bbl*  Brandy  «  lue:  #2  ».  Buckwheat  Flour. 
—quoted  at  *2  Xtg*2  as. 

PHti~AL>KLVHLA,  Ps.— Flour. — Western  and  Pennsyl 
vttnla  Siiperllne.  82  25  to  82 1 5:  do  do  do  extru.  82  73iu.3; 

isylvauio  Family,  »3  w  to  *.i  ,5.  Peunaylvanla 
Roller  1’rocfHs.  $4w*4  25;  Delawate  family.  »4<a  >4  40; 
Ohio  clear  $3  lAFt-l  10;  do  al<an»ht,  et  KKjC4  26:  In¬ 
diana  clear,  $3  91)604  to;  do  straight.  $4  10,4,4  Ad;  St. 
Louis  atul  southern  Illinois  clear.  8S90,u4  10.  do.  do, 
straight.  *4  ln,a4  2S;  Wlnier  wheat  pateni.  rnirtoenoice 
$4  2.VJ4  60;  Minnesota  bakers'  cletAr.  $<  1X1  10  St  25; 
dodo  straight,  $4  379*4  6c;  Mlnm  soiu  puter.ts,  fair  to 
choice.  $4  7.9*14  90;  Rye  Flour  $3  mi  per  luu-tvl. 
Wheat  -  '0  2  Red  for  Mcioour  v.uR(4---*e;  do  tor  No¬ 
vember,  SAa'Jtse  do  for  December  A|U,vS48kc:  do  for 
January.  8'9,.,659e  Corn-1  ugnidisl  in  gram  iletmt 
at  52c  No  3  mixed  In  grulu  depot.  ;-89e;  No  2  high 
Mixed  and  yellow  iu  grain  depot.  A-c;  NO  3  Mixed  for 
October.  5 1 V,V  do  for  >  vends-r,  NV-ADle  do  for  tie- 
mi>er,  499  4990  do  for  January,  *79*4990.  ,ats. 
— No  2  Mixed.  8»0|  No.  4  Llg  t  Jllxed,  8290;  Uejieted 
White,  32e;  Ungr  .dod  white  S49c  No.  5  White  84c; 
No.  it  wldw  39c 

Bcffaio,  N.  Y.-Wheat.  No.  I  Hard,  New,  at 
S69o;  old  do.  S3  ,'-9c;  now-  No.  1  Hard  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific,  829c;  old  do  839  to  S4c;  wiuter  wheat-  No. 
red  Michigan,  819c;  No.  1  white  illelilgau,  849c. 


Corn— No.  2  sold  at  49c  In  store;  do  on  track.  469® 
48c.  No.  8.4764c.  No  2  yellow,  489c  on  track.  Oats. 
-  No.  2  white,  329,»  83c;  No.  3  w-hlte.  319c:  No  2  mixed 
3054c.  Barley.— Mil waukee.  73Uj  74c;  State,  70® 77c. 

Cuicaoo.  Flour  Cholro  to  fancy  winter  patents. 
t‘U" 4  25:  Southern  winters,  $3  6n*r3  85  Michigan  and 
W  Iscnnsin  winters.  *3  60  to  1 0o:  fair  to  choice  seconds 
$2  (10  to  3  80:  choice  to  fanny  M  inm-sota  parents  $4  35 
to  4  50:  soft  wh<-al  patents,  $4  10  to  4  ;io  Minnesota 
bakers  In  sticks,  8:1 25  b>  3  50;  me, Hum  to  ehole  soft 
springs,  fio  to  3  85  low  grade  springs,  *170  to  2  50. 
Rye  flour  In  barrels,  $2  60  to  3  UU.  Wheat.-  No  2  Spring, 
71590;  No.  3  do,  li49c;  No.  2  Red.  729e:  Corn  No. 
2,  UJ-»c:  Oats— No.  2,  25 V*c.  Kyo—  No  2,  519c.  Barley 
-No.  2,  72c. 

RT.  Louis.  Mo.— Flour.— Family-,  $2  50*2  65:  Choice, 
8?  906t  3;  Fnncy.  $3  318s  3  45  Extra  do,  $3  50,8,3  70  Pau 
entti.  *3  73(a  4  Wheat  No.  2  hed  Cash  719,-  i?9c;  Octo¬ 
ber  72c.  November.  72e  bid;  December,  closing,  7SHc; 
May,  closing,  N  9c  >  urn— Ca-h,  S99je-  40Vfte:  October, 
88->jc;  November.  bid.  .May.  closing,  41Jjic.  eats  - 
Cash,  25c:  Octoher  2* 9c  bid,  November,  249c  bid; 
Rye— No.  2,  489c  bid. 


■■■ 

LIVE  STOCK  OAAHKJJi'lS. 


New  York.  Saturdat,  Oct.  29. 1887. 

aiiK.xp  and  LA»tr..v.— State  Sheep,  77  ft  at  3®  39c;  do 
Lamb',  65  lb.  at  59c  per  lb;  Western  Sheep 84  1b.  at 
49c;  Pennsylvania  Lambs,  (21  ft-,  at  59c  per  lb:  Michi¬ 
gan  sheep  88  It,  *4  .F  per  1041  ft  •  Ohio  Sheep.  12i  to  12S 
ll»,  at -4  55>e  4  6.9  per  ilOlb;  Cana  la  Lambs,  319  ft, 
at  6  15  per  Kb  lb  Cavles, :««  ft.  at  3>*o  per  ft  do  228 
ft.  at  19c  per  ft-  veals,  189  ft  at  79c  per  ft;  State  Ewes 
95  lo  117  ft.  ut  Uttyatq,- per  ft- Canada  Sheep.  118  ft  at 

49c  per  ft;  Lambs,  8  lb.  &l  5e  per  ft.  Slute  Lambs,  *5 
to  73  ft  *5  85  to  6  25  per  1C»J  ft;  Canada  Lambs,  70  to  72 
ft  at  $5  75  to  5  9u  per  100  ft,  do  .52  ft,  at  $6  20  per  100  ft; 
Canada  Lambs,  71  ft,  at  6c  per  ft. 

Beeves.— Western  Steers.  '.2T>4  to  1,520  ft  at  *4  30 
to  *4  50  per  1MI  ft;  do  I  138  to  1  481  lb.  at  84  70  to  84  90 
per  100  ft;  Virginia  Steers  1.205  to  140  lb  at  $4  to  4  R0 
per  100  lb:  Kentucky  Steers.  1519  a,  «r  *5  15  per  10 
lb:  (.hit) Steers.  ;L43  lb  at  '46IJ  per  IfO  lli  Oxen.  1.6001b 
at  *4  30  per  iwi  lb  state  St-  ets  12 u  to  1257  lb.  at  $4  to 
1  -«1  per  TOO  ib.  v  i-srern  Steers,  1070  t  1223  lb  ot  $8  25  to 
3  DO  per  1  u  Ib-  Colorado  Steers.  I200  lo  L47  lb  at  83  15  to 
3 60  per  ID  lb  Illln-  Ls  Steers,  1,301  ft,  at  8*9e  Bulls, 
1150  lo  1304  lb  at  ;9  to  '.'Die  per  lb-  Kentucky  Steers, 
1218  to  I39*i  lb  nt  3  5  to  4  60  per  100  lb:  Indiana  Steers, 
1294  to  1426  Ib  at  $4  to  1 10  per  100  lb  nxen,  1527  lb  at 
83'UperiClb:  Fennsvlvanin  Stems  IPS  lb  at  8315 
per  Ip  lb  Hulls.  m\  Ib  at  29c  per  Ib  Oxen.  1515  lb  at 
4qe  per  lb;  Indiana  Steers,  106]  to  12f“  Jb  at  39  to  -9c 
p  r  lb  Kentucky  steers,  130*  to  UU  lb  nt  119  to  49c  nor 
Ib:  Canada  Lambs.  75  to  80  lb  nt  69  to  nqo  per  lb:  Ken¬ 
tucky  Steers,  1.092  ft.  at  -S  Wper  10- lb  Illinois  Steers 
1161  lb  at  *8  40  per  112)  lb;  Ohio  Steers,  1200  to  1337  Ib  at 
88  80  to  4  23  per  Iflo  lb. 

Buffalo  Shfep.— Common  to  Fair,  sheep,  $3  25® 
3  75;  Good  to  choice,  t!  UVa  4  30;  Western  Lambs  $1  5(1 
(0  5  25;  Canmllan  larnbs,  *5  40,„5  60.  Hoos— Mixed 
pigs  and  Yorkers.  $160  I  75;  selected.  Yorkers,  S4  80 
w 4  90.  selected  medium  welgho-.  $4  RP-4  90:  Coarse 
mixed  heavy  ends.  $3  H.grf4;  Stags  t3®3  25. 

Chicago.— Cattle.  Shipping  steers  $2  80fir515.  siocfe- 
er>  and  feeders,  #l80®apt  Cows  bulls  and  .Mixed, 
$1  25-  2  50;  Texas  cattle.  $1  75®]  90.  western  range  s, 
$2  ITkff'J  35.  H flu-.  Mixed.  $12Uff4  55;  lieavy,  $4  85® 
*65  Light.  *4  2564133  ttougn  and  skips,  $3  00® 4  35; 
SHEEP.— Natives,  $?5U@340. 

St.  Louts,  Mo.  —  Cattlk.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  20m  4  70:  Fair  to  Good,  $3  60-4:4  SO;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  Fair  to  Clink-e.  »2  90,<c3  7u  Rangers  common 
grass  to  good  corn  fed,  82  lo<<*3  65  Hogs  — Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers’ Selections.  $4  55® 4  70:  Packing 
and  Yorkers  medium  lo  prime,  *1  20®  4  50;  Pigs,  om- 
nion  to  G>x)d,  *3  75,4  15.  SHEEP.-Fair  to  Fancy. 
83  1U@4  IX);  Lambs,  3  alXft4  35. 


Communications  Received  fob  the  Week  Ending 
October  29, 1887. 


v  .  a.,  vx.  o  o. — v,-.  o.  L  — .  Jit  O.—  T  .  — XU  »  .  VV  .,  W 

shall  endeavor  to  give  the  list:  tranks.— J.  K.-T.  T.  4 
-L  O.  S.  S  B.H.— G.C.— G  H.  W..yes.-E.  E.  F  .  »i: 
swer  by  matl.-W.  W.  B  -H.  H.  L.  F.  A.— E.  P.  P 
thanks.  G.  W.  C.,  grapes  rt?ceived.  thanks  —Sister  E 
J  S.  B  -  L.V.-B.  F.  J  -W.C  S.-W.  W.  P.-S  N.-M 

B, — W.  J,  C.-W.  C  D.  J.  B  K.  W.  S-C.  W.-A.  B.- 

C.  A.  G.-T.  C.  E.-G.  C.  M.-P.  H.  H  — C.  H.-H.4  Co  - 
L  A  S.-C.  H.  S.  E  P.  W.-K  B.  >\-  N  W.  P.— H.  H.- 
H.  H.-B  B.  P.  I.  D.  J  8.  G.-W.  W.  R  -J.  S.  W.— G 
K.  M.-J.  P  T.  H.  H.-H.  S.— F.  L.  K  T.  B.  H.-E.  F 
N.  F.  W.  A.— Wr.  J  R.- O.  I.  A.-F.  O.  C.  E.  S.  A.-I 
G.-  W.  J.  B.  J.  J.  M.-H  L.  J.-T.  H  H  -W-  F.-A.  I 
C  —  S.  E.  K.  J.  H.  H. — W.  H.  B.,  %ve  will  endeavor  t 
investigate.- A.  C.  V  \.  E.  H..  thanks-G.  A.-M.  J.  I 
-8.  C.  P.  W.  R.  S.-R.  B.  R.-J.  U.  W.-T.  H.  H„  ehesl 
nuts  received,— H.  H.— G.  B.  C.— A.  E.  G  — B.  T.-C.  I 
M.-E.  P. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  1  NOfi. 

S.  H.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE.  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  cards  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed-  References.  Ku&aj.  New  Yorker 
Irving  N'atlona1  Rank  **e 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

4  t»14  IIor*e  Power. 

lllaMrstel  Pamphlei  Free.  A  Jdrr.n 

AMES  Leffel  4,  Co. 

SPRINUFIEUD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  Su,  New  Tork. 


PATENTS 

P.  A.  LEHMANN’,  Solicitor  or  Patksts,  Washington.  D.  Q 
Hochargo  unless  patent  is  secured.  Send  for  Circular. 


DRESS  GOODS. 

SILKS.  BLANKETS. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO., 
announce  the  arrival  of  a  large 
importation  of  BLACK  ANI) 
COLORED  SILKS;  which  they 
are  now  offering  at  Special  Sale, 
at  remarkably  low  prices. 

The  Faile  Franeaise  Silks,  in 
choice  coloring’s  which  we  offer, 
are  made  from  pure  silk,  and 
therefore  su perior  to  other  makes. 
For  Durability  and  Richness  of 
finish  they  are  nnequaled,  w  hich 
will  be  seen  at  once  on  examin¬ 
ation.  We  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

Our  li  ne  of  fine  D  RESS  GOODS, 
adapted  for  mid-winter  wear,  in 
all  leadiug  styles  and  patterns,  is 
unsurpassed. 

Also  600  Pattern  Dresses,  in  a 
variety  of  desirable  and  season¬ 
able  colors,  at  $10,  $12,  $15  and 
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chapter  x. — ( Continued .) 

JACK  FOSTER’S  WELCOME. 


His  mother’s  words  cut  Jack  to  the  heart. 
The  utter  helplessness  of  his  position  flashed 
through  his  mind.  What  could  these  proud 
women  think  of  him — the  dishonored  soldier? 
Could  he  tell  them  that  all  their  suffering,  all 
their  devotion  had  been  for  nothing?  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  groaned 
aloud — he  who  had  marched  into  the  rifle  pits 
at  Gettysburg  without  flinching.  Lucy  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck  to  comfort  him,  but 
his  mother  rose  proudly  from  her  seat. 

“Are  you  a  coward?’’  She  asked  sternly. 

“Dare  you  not  tell  us  why  you  are  afraid  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  your  country?  Come 
away  from  him  Lucy,  and  let  him  answer  if 
he  can.” 

The  girl  rose  reluctantly  and  took  her  place 
at  Mrs.  Foster’s  side.  She  looked  pityingly 
at  Jack,  and  once  she  started  to  go  back  to 
him.  The  elder  woman  put  her  arm  about 
Lucy’s  waist  as  if  to  steady  herself.  Mrs.  Foster 
looked  sternly  at  her  son  though  her  woman’s 
heart  was  bleeding  for  him.  Her  gray  hair 
had  grown  white  with  the  terrible  suffering 
of  war.  Her  old  dress  hung  loosely  about  her 
thiu  form,  yet  she  stood  erect  and  stately  as 
of  old.  Lucy’s  under  lip  quivered,  and  she 
drew  closer  to  Mrs,  Foster. 

“Speak,  sir!”  Commanded  the  stern  woman 
with  a  slight  gesture  toward  her  son.  Jack 
felt  at  her  words  a  cruel,  obstinate  feeling  rise 
in  his  heart.  Had  he  been  left  to  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  way  he  might  have  softened 
the  blow;  but  his  mother's  stern  words  goaded 
him  to  desperation.  Was  he  a  coward?  He 
stood  up  straight  and  soldier-like  as  he  an¬ 
swered  bluntly : 

“  I  have  no  uniform  to  wear.  It  is  all  over 
with  me,  I  reckon.  I  refused  to  shoot  a  Yan¬ 
kee  prisoner, and  I  havebeeu  dishonorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service.” 

It  was  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  but  if  Jack 
could  only  have  seen  Lucy's  quivering  Up.  he 
would  not  have  answered  so  biuutly.  When 
he  auswered  he  was  looking  straight  iuio  bis 
mother’s  eyes  with  all  the  pride  she  had  given 
him.  Had  he  struck  the  women  a  blow  with 
his  hand  he  could  not  have  hurt  them  more 
cruelly.  Mrs.  Foster  staggered  to  a  chair 
with  all  the  proud  scorn  driven  from  her  face. 
She  lowered  her  head  in  her  hands— this 
proud,  Btatety  woman,  Her  boy  had  brought 
dishonor  upon  them.  Lucy’s  mouth  stopped 
its  trembling.  She  drew  back  from  Jack  with 
a  shudder.  For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him 
with  flashing  eye> — speechless  with  anger. 
Then  wiih  one  wild  burst  her  scorn  found 
words. 

“You  a  traitor?  You  refuse  to  shoot  a 
Yankee?  You  bring  back  nothing  but  dis¬ 
honor  to  us?  Oh,  if  I  could  ouly  be  a  man  to 
shame  you!  They  stood  here,  in  this  very 
room,  and  insulted  your  own  mother.  These 
wolves  that  light  only  women  and  children, 
cursed  my  sick  mother  when  she  defied  them. 
And  you  did  not  dare  to  kill  them — you  who 
swore  to  be  true  to  me.  You  area  coward!” 

Hhe  stopped  for  a  moment,  fairly  choked 
with  passion.  She  could  not  see  bow  any¬ 
thing  could  possibly  justify  a  Southern  man 
in  sparing  a  Yankee’s  life.  She  ouly  knew 
that  the  Northern  soldiers  had  brought  afl  the 
horrors  nnd  desolation  upon  the  laud.  Before 
they  came  her  life  had  been  one  long  round  of 
happiness.  They  were  like  wild  beasts  to  her, 
and  to  think  that  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  her  heart  had  refused  to  fight  them 
nearly  drove  her  frantic.  She  would  listen  to 
no  reason  now. 

Jack  turned  to  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
H  is  mother’s  sternness  had  not  touched  him 
thus.  If  he  could  only  let  her  know  why  he 
did  not  shoot  the  prisoner.  If  she  could  only 
understand  that  it  was  for  love  of  her  that  he 
had  lowered  his  musket.  He  held  out  his  arms 
appealingly  to  her. 

“My  dear  little  girl,"  he  began,  but  she 
waved  him  back  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

“Go,  you  coward,”  she  sternly  said,  “never 
dare  speak  to  me  again.  I  will  never  look  at 
you  or  speak  to  you  again,  so  help  me,  my 
God!” 

She  held  her  clenched  fist  above  her  as  she 
spoke.  Her  other  hand  was  pressed  against 
her  breast.  She  gasped  and  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  for  she  knew  how  well  she  loved  this 
man.  Jack  knew  she  meant  every  word  she 
had  spoken.  He  offered  no  word  of  explana¬ 
tion.  He  turned  proudly  to  the  door  with  a 
great  pain  at  his  heart.  He  could  not  even 
look  at  Lucy,  His  mother  rose  from  her  chair 


and  tottered  toward  him.  The  mother’s  love 
is  stronger  than  any. 

“I  will  go  with  you,’’  she  said  feebly,  “you 
have  dishonored  your  country,  hut  you  are 
still  my  son.  Let  me  go  home  my  boy.  Take 
me  borne  that  1  may  die  where  no  one  can 
see  my  shame.  I  do  not  care  to  live  now.” 

She  threw  her  bonnet  on  her  head  and  loan¬ 
ing  on  her  son’s  shoulder  tottered  out  into  the 
sunshine.  Lucy  watched  them  with  flashing 
eyes.  They  passed  slowly  down  the  path  and 
out  at  the  gate.  She  kuew  well  that  (hey 
would  never  come  back,  except  at  a  word  from 
her,  and  that  she  would  not  give.  She  watched 
them  as  they  reached  the  gate  and  saw  Jack's 
face  as  he  glanced  back.  The  anger  faded 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  sofa  in  an  agony  of  weeping.  Her  idol 
had  been  broken.  Her  knight  had  proved 
faithless. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


As  Jack  and  Mrs.  Foster  walked  slowly 
down  the  street,  they  saw,  ahead  of  them,  au 
Old  man  standing  under  the  trees.  His  loog 
white  hair  fell  down  almost  to  bis  shoulders, 
and  his  great  board  swept  his  breast  like  a 
brush  of  snow.  His  clothes  were  old,  yet 
carefully  patched  and  brushed.  He  wore  a 
wide  straw  hat.  His  head  was  bent  forward, 
and  his  thiu  hands  were  clasped  behind  him. 
They  could  not  see  his  face,  yet  Jack  recog¬ 
nized  him  at  once.  Jack  had  seen  him  in 
that  dim  picture  that  rose  before  him  at  the 
court-house,  Angry  and  humiliated  as  Jack 
was  he  would  gladly  have  turned  back.  He 
did  not  care  to  meet  the  old  preacher  when 
the  evidences  of  the  trutli  of  his  prophecy 
were  so  abundant  Those  calm  words  seemed 
too  true  to  him  now.  His  mother  pressed  for¬ 
ward,  however,  and  Jack  reluctantly  walked 
toward  the  old  man.  Their  steps  aroused 
the  preacher  from  the  reverie  iuto  which  he 
had  fallen.  He  glanced  up,  and  then  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  smile  of  surprise  to  take  their 
hands.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Foster  bad  hastened 
to  him  for  comfort.  No  wonder  Jack  bung 
bis  head  in  shame  when  that  calm  face  turned 
toward  them. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face — calm  and  gentle  ami 
dignified,  set  iu  a  frame  of  hair  of  the  most 
wondrous  whiteness.  The  eyes  were  clear  and 
calm,  yet  full  of  a  soft,  dreamy  expression,  as 
if  the}’  were  looking  far  away  from  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  mouth  was  gentle,  aud  yet  there 
were  lines  at  the  corners  that  indicated  a 
mighty  will  aud  a  strong  determination  wheu 
some  great  occasion  should  demand  it.  There 
was  one  ghastly  mark  on  the  forehead,  where 
a  wide  scar  lost  itself  iu  the  snow-white  hair. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  brutal  finger  bad  traced 
its  protest  against  the  gentle  whiteness  of  the 
forehead.  The  pure  skiu  showed  whiter  than 
ever  about  the  scar. 

Jack  hung  his  head  as  the  old  preacher 
placed  a  thiu  hand  kindly  on  his  arm.  Mrs 
Foster  grasped  the  tbin  hand  as  if  it  offered 
her  some  great  OOmfert.  It  is  not  always  the 
great,  powerful  clasp  that  briugs  us  tbe  great¬ 
est  help. 

“1  must  see  you,  Brother  Hill.  I  must 
speak  with  you  at  once,”  she  gasped.  “We 
are  going  home,  but  I  mitst  see  you  first.  We 
have  changed.  1  know,  but  I  must  talk  now, 
aud  you,  my  old  friend,  will  tell  me  what  I 
shall  do.” 

She  spoke  wildly  and  leaned  htavily  on  the 
arm  of  her  son.  It  seemed  strange  that  she 
should  come  at  last  to  this  gentle  old  man  for 
help.  For  years  he  had  spoken  bravely 
against  slavery,  against  secession,  against 
everything  that  had  led  to  the  war.  She  had 
scorned  him,  yet  now',  heart-broken  and  help¬ 
less,  she  came  to  him  for  comfort.  Perhaps 
some  instiuet  told  her  how  bis  bravo,  sclf- 
saerittemg  life  had  given  him  the  strength  she 
needed. 

The  preacher  spoke  gently  as  he  shook  her 
hand:  “Come  with  me  and  you  shall  toll  me 
your  trouble — perhaps  we  can  make  it 
lighter.” 

Ho  took  his  place  at  her  side,  and  the  three 
walked  on  together.  He  guessed  at  something 
of  the  trouble  as  they  went  slowly  on.  Jack’s 
dogged,  sullen  manner,  and  the  woman’s  wild¬ 
ness  and  feebleness,  told  him  something  of 
what  had  happened.  He  smiled  sadly  as  he 
thought  how'  this  young  man  had  laughed 
defiantly  and  tossed  his  musket  iu  glee  as  he 
marched  away  these*  few  years  before. 

The  preacher  at  last  opened  a  gate  iu  front 
of  a  little  cottage  that  stood  back  from  the 
street  in  a  mass  of  vines  aud  flowers.  They 
followed  him  silently  up  the  path  nnd  into  the 
house.  Jack  helped  his  mother  up  the  steps 
and  into  the  study.  8he  dropped  Into  u  chair 
aud  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Her 
pride,  that  had  kept  her  tears  back  so  long, 
was  broken  at  last.  The  preacher  with  a 
gesture  drew  Jack  from  the  room.  They 
closed  the  door  and  went  out  to  the  front  of 
the  house. 

“I  do  not  know  what  has  happened,  John,” 


the  preacher  said  kindly.  “  Perhaps  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  you  what  you  have  done,  but 
you  had  better  leave  your  mother. here  with 
me.  I  am  an  old  friend,  and  it  may  lie  that,  I 
can  say  something  that,  will  bring  her  some 
comfort.” 

Jack  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  the  thin 
fingers.  His  eyes  were  full,  and  he  felt  that 
groat  lump  rising  iu  his  throat.  Could  not 
this  gentle  old  man  understand  him  when  he 
told  his  story  ?  Could  not  he  see  w  hy  it  was 
better  to  be  called  a  traitor  than  to  shoot 
the  Yankee  prisoner?  Jack  feltso  at  first,  but 
the  cruel  sear  on  the  white  forehead  seemed 
to  stand  out  more  plainly  into  view,  and  he 
drove  his  purpose  down. 

“  I  will  go.  I  reckon,”  he  said  simply.  “  I 
have  disgraced  them — they  think — and  I  will 
take  my  mother  home.  I  reckon  I  will  ride 
out  to  the  plantation  nnd  make  it  ready  for 
her.  I’ll  be  back  in  a  few*  hours.” 

The  preacher  shook  bands  again  and 
walked  back  to  the  study  where  the 
grief-stricken  woman  was  awaiting  him. 
Jack  walked  out  into  the  street.  His  mule 
was  still  tied  iu  front  of  Lucy’s  house.  A  ne¬ 
gro  boy  brought  the  animal  for  him,  and 
mounting  ouce  more,  Jack  rude  slowly  away 
over  the  road  he  knew  so  well.  Be  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  away — he  cared  not  where — that  he 
might  think.  Sad  indeed  were  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  thoughts  as  he  rode  toward  his  old  home. 
Gloomily  he  stood  at  last  in  front  of  the  old 
house  and  looked  over  the  butchered  planta¬ 
tion.  Be  felt  the  letters  he  had  read  so  often.uu- 
der  his  coat.  The  two  sentences  catnu  into  his 
mind.  “If  you  will  only  be  true,  I  will  love  you 
forever.”  “  If  you  ever  show  them  any  mercy, 
I  will  never  speak  to  you  again.”  He  knew 
that  he  had  been  true  as  life  itself  aud  yet  he 
had  shown  mercy. 

A  short  time  after  Jack  rode  out  of  town, 
an  old  man  came  riding  through  the  street  as 
rapidly  as  his  sorry  mule  could  carry  him. 
He  leaned  far  over  the  mule’s  head  as  if  to 
try  aud  add  to  that  animal’s  speed.  His  gray 
hair  flew  out  behind  him  His  hat  had  been 
lost  on  the  way  but  his  mission  was  evidently 
of  too  much  importance  to  permit  him  to  stop 
for  such  trifling  mishaps.  He  halted  iu  front 
of  the  post  office,  where  a  small  crowd  had 
gathered  to  enjoy  the  suushine. 

“The  Yankees  are  coming!”  He  shouted. 
“Another  raid !  Notify  the  town !” 

By  a  vigorous  application  of  his  stick  he 
pushed  new  life  into  his  mule  and  rode  on 
again  to  privately  warn  lus  own  pe.rsoual 
friends.  Tbe  crowd  iu  front  of  the  post  oflice, 
scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep  at  this  danger 
call.  They  were  mostly  old  men  who  fought 
the  home  battles,  and  told  how'  the  real  cam¬ 
paign  should  have  been  conducted.  The  few 
stores  were  hurriedly  closed  and  the  men 
hastened  home  to  hide  the  few  trinkets,  or  the 
little  money  that  former  raids  had  left  Then 
one  and  all  of  the  home  guards  “took  to  the 
woods”  leaving  the  ladies  to  meet  the  Yanln  es 
witli  their  more  dangerous  weapons  of  scorn 
and  womanly  abuse.  There  was  little  to 
choose  between  Grierson  and  Forest  in  the 
conduct  of  these  raids.  One  took  what  tbe 
other  left.  Like  Jack  Spratt  and  bis  wife 
they  “licked  the  platter  clean”  without  being 
hampered,  as  were  the  aforesaid  distinguished 
couple  by  any  decided  preference  for  meat 
of  a  particular  quality. 

When  Grierson’s  cavalry  rode  into  the  town 
an  hour  in  the  rear  of  the  old  messenger,  they 
found  a  deserted  village  with  only  one  man 
— the  postmaster — in  sight.  This  govern¬ 
ment  official  was  chained  to  his  post  by  a  dis¬ 
abled  leg  which  alone  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
home  guard.  There  was  nothing  of  value  iu 
the  mail  bag.  Just  a  great  heap  of  letters 
from  the  soldiers.  The  liluecoats  let  them 
go,  laughing  now  aud  then  at  some  boasting 
sentence.  The  Yankees  could  not  stay  long. 
They  must  press  on  to  t’.e  next  town.  Leav¬ 
ing  a  small  guard  on  the  mam  street,  they 
scattered  through  the  village  in  pursuit  of 
plunder.  The  negroes  hastened  to  meet 
them.  Old  slaves  tottered  out  to  shake  hands 
with  Massa  Linkum’s  soldiers.  Boys  folio  wed 
them  about  with  opened-moutbed  wonder. 
Old  women  grinned  nnd  muttered  in  pleasure. 

The  soldiers  were  rough,  good-natured  fel¬ 
lows  from  Michigan.  There  was  very  little 
play  or  “fooling”  about  them.  Three  years 
of  fighting  had  drilled  some  positive  ideas  in¬ 
to  them  and  made  them  rough  and  sturdy. 
They  had  little  respect  for  their  foes,  aud  the 
women  who  launted  them  were  sure  to  get  a 
rough  answer.  No  man  was  harmed  who 
kept  quiet,  and  most  of  the  men  were  too  far 
away  for  a  sound  to  reach  the  town.  Horses 
and  valuable  articles  that  could  be  easily 
transported  were  taken  w  ithout  ceremony. 

a  short  time  after  tbe  column  baited,  a 
heavy  ran  was  hoard  at  the  door  of  the  old 
preacher’s  study.  There  was  no  response  to 
to  this  rough  notice,  and  the  huge  Cavalry 
man  who  had  Ante* red  the  place,  pressed  the 
latch  and  pushed  the  door  open. 

Ho  stepped  over  the  threshold,  but  some¬ 
thing  on  the  inside  made  him  stop. 

i  To  be  continued.) 


Purify  the  Blood. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  ts  the 
only  medicine  deserving  public  confidence,  hut 
wo  believe  that  to  purify  the  blood,  to  restore  and 
renovate  the  whole  system,  It  is  absolutely 
unequalled.  The  itilluenco  of  the  blood  upon 
the  health  cannot  he  over-estimated.  If  It  be¬ 
comes  contaminated,  the  train  of  consequences 
by  which  the  health  is  undermined  is  tmmeasur, 
tble.  Loss  of  Appetite,  Low  Spirits,  Headache, 
Dyspepsia,  Debility,  ,Servotj$neSB  and  other 
‘‘little  (?)  ailments”  aro  the  premonitions  of 
more  serious  and  often  fatal  results.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Masa. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

1  he  only  Practical  Swing  Slanetdon  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
b>  K  G.  PARHONH  Co.,  Addison.  Steulien  Co.  N.  Y. 


Improved  ItVURAVLIb  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  nnd  Price  List.  Address 

ALLEN  GAM  TIIORP,  JR., 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 


PEA  H^ON’S 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  To  CONSUMERS 
Save  agents’  profits,  aud  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.00 

All  kioila  Guiu|!U»raDtT-  "lower llom 
elsewhere.  Semi  •town  to;  Illustrated 

catalogue.  POWELL  CLEMENT, 

I  SO  M„h,  St-,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SCROLL  SOWS. 

Fancy  Woods.  Designs.  Saw 
Blades,  and  all  material  for  Scroll 
Sawing.  Fleetwood.  Dexter.  Ri- 
val, Challenge  and  other  machines. 
Manufacturer  of  first  class  Tool 
diesis.  Send  for  our  circular, 

J.  T.  PRATT  &  CO., 

53  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  lie  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  CA  HOT,  Sou:  '•anot.vctureb. 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

The  only  *3  SICA A1LKSS | 

Shoe  ill  the  world,  with¬ 
out  tucks  or  nails. 

Finest  Cnlf,  perfect  lit, 
and  warranted.  Congress, 

Button  aud  Lace,  all 
styles  toe.  As  stylish 
and  durable  as  those 
costing  $5  or  $li.  Hoys, 
all  wear  the  TV 
L.  DODGL.J 
•2  Shoe 


rx«ra*  ud  priofl 
.(impel  on  b*tuim  at  each  Shoe.) 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  »2.50  SHOE  Is  unex¬ 
celled  for  heavy  wear.  !f  not  sold  by  your  dealer 

write  W.  L. 'DOUGLAS,  Drocktou,  Mass. 


"Pli’VWIAltfM  For  Mexican  war  nnd  Union  Veur- 
1  hJDIVJiT  nllK.  Messr-  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 


1J  I  HIDDEN  NAME  CARDS 


•••rap 

V  irtehi  mni.v  miiln#  w— 


Great  Reduction! 


r» /I  ERINl.K,  tll.Mon  nail  floral 

UV?  Card..  IOO  Minim  PEtm...  Saw  ^ 
Minplol  and  Mil*  King,  ill  10  cciiu. 
Clinton  As  Co,  North  llnvcn,  Conn. 


IM.  SOLD 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKER* 

34  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  followiny  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
utith  a  vieio  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  poragate  llne(this 

sized  type,  11  tines  to  tho  luch) .  . 30oonts. 

Gno  thousand  lines  or  more, within  ono  year 
from  date  or  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yeurly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  linos 

agate  space, . ...............25  “ 

Preferred  positions.. . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,”  per 

line,  nilnlon  leaded . .  . 73  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  RUBAI.  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . . . >2.00 

"  hi  ,  months  .  i-to 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  fH.iM  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  3.o4  ( 16V*  f  r. ) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  0-1914  te.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Inured  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
m  sooond  oIms  mall  matter. 


PERSONALS. 

Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  has  on  his 
Wayne  Comity  farm  a  log  house  furnished 
with  articles  taken  from  the  New  England 
home  of  his  ancestors.  The  spindle  used  by 
his  grandmother,  the  bed  in  which  his  mother 
slept  when  a  girl,  and  the  tall  clocks,  old 
china,  rag  carpets  aud  cane  chairs  all  are 
there. 

P.  T.  Barnum  has  just  purchased  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  real  estate  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  on  which  five  churches,  the  old  Court 
House,  six  livery  stables,  throe  bank  build¬ 
ings,  all  the  stores  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street  aud  more  than  100  private  residences 
and  dwellings  are  located.  The  property  is 
worth  over  16,000,000. 

M.  Louise  Thomas  aud  Elsie  P.  Bucking¬ 
ham  are  two  women  of  business.  The  first  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  bee  raisers  in  tbe 
country,  and  it  is  said  that  her  bees  produce 
10,000  pounds  of  honey  yearly.  The  other  is 
the  successful  manager  of  a  fruit  farm  of 
several  hundred  acres  in  California,  and  ad¬ 
vises  all  women  who  can  to  take  up  this  line 
of  busiuess. 

Hon.  Harris  Lewis,  of  Herkimer  County, 
died  Wednesday  morning  from  Blight’s  dis¬ 
ease,  at  bis  house  in  East  Schuyler,  at  the  age 
of  71  years.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1857  and  1859,  and  ran  for  Governor  on 
the  Greenback  ticket  in  1879.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Agricultural  Commission  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  aud  also  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .State  Agricultural  Society. 

Senator  Evauts  has  lived  in  Windsor, 
Vt.,  for  80  years.  Everybody  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  that  quiet  place  knows  him,  and  in 
his  slouch  hat  and  ancient  coat  he  does  not 
awaken  the  antagonism  from  tbe  farmers 
which  a  more  elegant  attire  might  provoke. 
While  he  is  at  home,  he  finds  his  pleasure  in 
his  library,  his  guests,  bis  10  horses  and  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  his  thousand-acre  farm. 

Dr  Peter  Collier  has  been  elected  Director 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  iu  place 
of  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  resigned.  Dr. 
Collier  was  born  in  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y, ,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale.  Was  for  tome  time  a 
professor  iu  the  University  of  Vermont  aud 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  when  organized  in  1871.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Le  Due  appointed 
him  Chemist  of  the  Department  in  1878,  a  po¬ 
sition  which  he  held  for  five  years,  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  greatly  by  his  strenuous 
advocacy  of  sorghum  sugar  making.  In  1884 
ho  published  a  000-page  octavo  volume  on  the 
subject.  Will  assume  office  when  Dr.  Sturte- 
vaut  has  finished  his  annual  report — probably 
about  December  1. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  dozen  or  more  years  ago  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stewart  Phelps  wrote  “The  Gates  Ajar” — a 
book  which  attracted  great  attention  from 
thoughtful  people.  It  was  supposed  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  efforts  of  the  fevered  imagination 
of  an  invalid  to  look  beyond  the  grave  and  to 
describe  with  nil  practical  details  the  life  of 
the  “undiscovered  country.'”  A  few  years 
ago  this  volume  was  followed  by  “The  Gates 
Beyond”  describing  wit  h  more  minuteness  the 
conditions  hinted  at  in  “The  Gates  Ajar.” 
Now  we  have  "The  Gates  Between”  dealing 
with  another  phase  of  the  same  subject.  It  is 
a  strange,  thoughtful  volume  that  leaves  a 
curious  mixture  of  feelings  on  the  mind.  The 
hero,  if  we  may  call  him  so,  is  a  succes- ful 
city  doctor.  He  has  a  wife  that  he  worships, 
a  little  sou  that  he  idolizes.  He  is  a  man  of 
the  world— too  busy  to  tliiukof  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  too  proud  of  his  own  strength  of  mind  anil 
^body  to  ask  udvico  aud  without  a  friend 
manly  and  generous  enough  to  point  out  his 
faults  and  ask  him  to  correct  them.  This 
man  comes  home  at  night  weary  and  half 
sick,  lie  speaks  angrily  to  his  wife  aud  for 
the  first  time  leaves  her  with  a  harsh  word 
On  his  way  back  to  his  ollico  his  horse  runs 
away  with  him,  aud  be  is  thrown  from  his 
carriage  and  killed,  llis  mental  faculties  go 
on  the  same  ns  before  his  death.  He  can  bear 
and  see  his  friends  but  ho  cannot  communi¬ 
cate  with  them.  Some  mighty  power  keeps 
him  from  his  wife.  He  cannot  see  her,  ho 
canuot  tell  how  his  harsh  words  have  cut  her 
heart,  The  unseen  power  sto[*  him  just  be¬ 
fore  he  reaches  a  point  whore  ho  could  see  his 
old  homo.  So  he  waudors  in  the  shadow.  Mon 
go  on  before  his  eyes  fighting  and  toiling  for 
fame  and  wealth,  lie  eau  realize  all  too  well 
how  useless  all  their  struggles  will  be  when 
they  pass  into  bis  condition.  Ho  would 
gladly  rush  into  their  midst  and  tell  them  how 
useless  their  toil  and  worry  after  money  must 
be.  But  they  runnot  hear  him,  they  cannot 
see  him,  they  can  only  learn  their  folly  as  ho 
learned  it.  It  was  deeply  humiliating  for 
this  proud  aud  self-reliant  man  to  find  himself 
rated  lower  in  this  new  aud  strauge  country 
than  the  beggar  who  lived  upou  his  bounty 


on  earth.  He  found  his  little  boy  in  this 
strange  land.  With  what  shame  did  he  real¬ 
ize  that  he  had  done  so  little  on  earth  to  give 
him  influence  and  wealth  now.  It  was  the 
keenest  punishment  that  he  could  have  known. 
The  story  of  his  penance,  his  slow  growth 
into  the  new  life  aud  the  great  happiness  that 
came  to  him  at  last  will  leave  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  mind.  It  is  a  strauge,  thought¬ 
ful  book,  a  brave  effort  to  purify  the  deeds 
aud  thoughts  of  men. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  the  sentiments 
printed  on  the  back  of  a  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  Anti-poverty  Society.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  the  remarks  printed  on  the  ticket  for  the 
meeting  held  October  23.  This  sentiment  is 
credited  to  Heury  George,  It  states  what,  we 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out — that  the  basis 
of  the  George  theory  is  the  assumption  that 
land  should  be  free  to  all. 

“Natural  religion  and  revealed  religion 
alike  tell  us  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons;  that  He  did  not  make  this  planet  for  a 
few  individuals;  that  He  did  not  give  it  to  one 
generation  in  preference  to  other  generations, 
but  that  He  made  it  for  tbe  use  during  the 
lives  of  all  the  people  that  His  providence 
brings  into  tbe  world.  If  this  be  true,  the 
child  that  is  born  to-night  in  the  humblest 
tenement  in  the  most  squalid  quarter  of  New 
York,  comes  into  life  seized  with  as  good  a 
title  to  the  land  of  this  city  as  any  Astor  or 
Rhinelander,” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Lee  &  Shepard  will 
soon  issue  a  cheap  edition  of  Henry  Wood’s 
Natural  Law  iu  the  Business  World.  We  are 
glad  to  commend  this  work  as  a  sound  and 
practical  volume;  as  good  an  answer  to  the 
vagaries  of  Henry  Georgism,  or  the  mouth- 
ingsof  foreign  born  revolutionists,  as  can  be 
readily  secured. 

Thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of  30  years 
ago  were  delighted  with  Hawthorne’s  “  Tan- 
glewood  Tales.”  These  stories  are  really  about 
the  purest  and  best  of  their  kind.  Men  and 
women  who  read  them  years  ago  ought  to 
read  them  again,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
have  issued  just  the  edition  to  suit  older  read- 
ex's.  It  is  a  beautiful  volume,  with  fine  paper, 
large,  clear  type  and  elegant  illustrations. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Victory  Corn  Mill. — Circular  from  Thos. 
Roberts,  Springfield,  Ohio. — Important  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  Victory 
mill  this  season.  Every  pait  of  this  mill  is 
duplicated,  and  the  cost  of  replacing  broken 
or  worn-out  parts  will  be  very  light.  Feed 
mills  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular, 
and  hundreds  of  farmers  will  use  them  this 
season  for  the  first  time.  It  will  be  good 
policy  for  them  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
tbe  different  mills  offered  for  sale.  We  urge 
them,  by  all  means,  to  look  into  the  merits  of 
the  Victory  as  shown  iu  this  pamphlet. 

The  Oil  Test  for  Cream.— Bulletin  No.  12 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis.,  gives  an  account  of  experiments  made 
with  the  “oil-test  chum”  to  determine  the 
value  of  milk.  These  experiments  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  “At  present,”  conclude  the 
experimenters,  “it  would  appear  that,  while 
the  oil-test  churn  is  capable  of  showing  the 
difference  between  good  aud  poor  cream,  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  can  make  strictly  ac¬ 
curate  distinctions  between  different  grades 
of  good  or  of  poor  cream.”  We  are  promised 
further  work  in  this  line.  We  suggest  to 
creamery  men  the  advisability  of  securing  this 
bulletin. 

Experiment  Work  in  Colorado. — Bul¬ 
letin  No  1  from  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Colorado. — This  has  to  do  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  department  of  physics  and  engi¬ 
neering,  and  deals  with  nrigation.  Au  effort 
bus  bocu  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
water  that  will  run  through  a  given  space 
per  hour  or  day,  the  amount  needed  to  irri¬ 
gate  equal  areas  of  different  soils,  aud  the 
amount  lost  by  evaporation. 

Mexican  Labor  and  Prices.— In  report 
No.  45  issued  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  considerable  information  regarding 
the  agriculture  of  Mexico  is  given.  It  is  well 
to  keep  informed  as  to  Mexico.  She  will  play 
a  strong  part  in  future  American  history. 

Parasitic  Fungi  of  Illinois. — This  is  a 
bulletin  of  some  50  pages,  issued  from  the 
Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History, 
Champaign,  Ills.  It  is  prepared  by  T.  J.  Bur- 
rill  aud  F.  S.  Earle. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

Henry  George  seems  to  have  made  some 
converts  in  our  neighborhood.  One  great 
trouble  iu  our  part  of  the  country  is  that  there 
are  a  good  mauy  large  farms  lyiug  idle. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  old  men  who  don’t 
want  to  work  them  and  yet  won't  sell  at  auy 
reasonable  price.  They  want  to  hold  them 
until  the  city  grows  out  to  us  when  they  can 
be  split  up  iuto  building  lots  and  sold  at  a  high 
price,  and  so  the  fields  stand  to  grow  up  into 


weeds  and  waste.  There  is  no  chance  for 
young  men  to  buy  them  and  make  them  into 
farms.  They  are  assessed  for  about  one-tenth 
of  what  the  owners  ask.  If  this  land  is  to 
have  any  great  value  it  will  have  to  come 
from  the  buildings  and  improvements  which 
other  people  will  put  up  nearby.  Some  of 
our  folks  have  gained  the  idea  that  if  Henry 
George's  theories  were  in  practice  all  these  old 
fellows  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  tbe  prices 
at  which  they  hold  tbeir  land,  and  that  they 
would  have  either  to  sell  the  land  off  or  pay  a 
great  many  more  dollars  for  taxes  than  they 
now  do.  Jack  Pennywise  was  explaining  the 
Henry  George  theory  at  the  store  the  other 
night.  He  had  it  a  little  twisted,  but  it  an¬ 
swered  well  forgetting  the  discussion  started. 
Uncle  Jacob  waited  until  all  the  rest  had  bad 
their  say.  “Hennery  George  is  a  very  sebmart 
man  I  supbose,  UDd  I  haf  no  doubt  dere  is 
blenty  off  goot  thingsin  what  be  says,  but  dem 
goot  tings  vas  so  tied  up  mit  tings  dot  would 
shust  upset  dis  goundry  dot  I  thing  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  dry  uud  pull  dem  goot  tings  out. 
Hennery  George  would  like  to  divide  all  der 
broperty  out  und  fix  things  so  dere  would 
nefer  pe  any  poor  beeble.  We  would  all  like 
dot  I  am  sure.  Nobody  wants  to  see  boverty 
or  suffering.  Hennery  George  says  dot  when 
he  gets  down  und  taxes  der  lant,  he  strikes  der 
bottom  off  der  matter,  pecause  der  lant  can’t 
run  avay.  Now  deu,  I  glaim  dot  Hennery 
George  don’t  get  mitin  eye-sight  off  der  bot¬ 
tom  off  dis  subject.  He  goes  on  der  brinciple 
dot  all  beeple  vas  shust  alike,  ven 
we  know  dot  dere  is  lazy  folks  und 
schinart  folks,  folks  too  broud  to  work 
mit  dere  hands  und  folks  dot  dry  und 
hf  on  vits  so  schmall  dot  it  vas  shust  like  fif¬ 
ing  on  noting.  Dere  is  too  many  folks  in  dis 
world  dot  exbects  to  sit  down  mit  a  chair  und 
let  somebody  else  do  der  work  und  divide  up 
der  brofits  mit  dem.  All  dese  folks  was  Hen¬ 
nery  George  men.  Dey  does  most  off  der 
talking  in  dese  times  pecause  der  oder  fellers 
haf  too  much  work  to  do  to  keep  up  mit  dem. 
All  dese  fellers  dot  stands  around  mit  der 
streed  corners  und  talks  bobtics,  while  shust 
as  likely  as  not  der  wives  off  der  family  is  doing 
work  mit  der  washtub,  vas  Hennery  George 
men.  Dey  vants  to  lif  on  der  lant.  Yell,  we 
needs  good  men  on  der  farm  und  good  girls  in 
der  house  to  help  our  wives.  Will  dem  city 
beeple  come  out  und  work  on  der  laud?  Veil, 
no;  dot  is  not  the  kind  off  land  theory  dey 
vants.  Dey  vants  der  farmers  off  der  gonn- 
drv  to  do  der  hard  vork,  pay  all  der  taxes  und 
den  divide  up  what  vas  left  mit  dem.  When 
dem  brinciplcs  off  Hennery  George  vas  come 
around,  I  gifs  up  farming  right  avay,  pecause 
shust  as  near  as  I  can  see,  dese  oder  beeple  vas 
going  to  haf  all  der  fun  in  dose  days. 


gubliratton.*. 


$exl  ©jstat*. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  . . *41 ,4)414). 4)4)4) 

Surplus  . .  100.000 

Reserve  Liability .  ...  1 ,000.000 

Offers  I  Lb  6  Percent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  *500, 
SI  ,4)00  and  *5,04)4).  nitmlng  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tee*,  Guardians,  and  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Ileal  Estate  worth  three 
times  fhe  amount  of  the  loan,  and  held  by  the  Iter- 
pantile  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee. 
Secured  .also  by  the  entire  paid  Up  capital  of  81.000,000. 

ItalsoofTers  GCA  UANTFED  M IX  PER  CENT, 
flrsc  mortgages  on  Ivannas  City  business  property  and 
Improved  farms  In  Kansan  and  MISSOURI. 

Call  at  office  nr  write,  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  York  City.  V39  broad  way. 

Providence,  II.  I.,  2?  Custom  House  8t. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  144  South  4th  St. 

London.  England.  95  Gresham  St. 

A  MODERN  DWELLING,  built  by  day’s  work, 
S  stories,  Munsard  Double.  18  Rooms,  Bath.  Range,  pure 
Water,  Gas,  High  OllingK,  Brlclc  Cellar,  Large  Win¬ 
dows,  Plazisa;  Land  eOxtsil  feet;  Barn,  Stable,  Lawn, 
Garden,  ekotcc  Fruit:  HwiuIdiHi's  from  depot, one  hour 
from  city.  Price  tH.Xit:  furnished.  *0.0X1;  easy  terms. 
ROBERT  DODGE,  91  Front  St.  Hempstead,  L.  {.,  N.  Y. 


AT  FREQUENT  DATES  EACH  MONTH 

from  CHICAGO, 
PEORIA 
ST  LOUIS.  i*IMNo 


Route 


CHOICE  OF 
fX"  routes;  via 
r  DENVER, 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
OMAHA,  STJ0SEPH,  ATCHISON 
or  KANSAS  CITY. 

For  dates,  rates,  tickets  or  further  information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  address 

Paul  Morton,  Gen. Pass. &Tkt,  Agt,,Ck!cago,  III. 


FI  D  1 11  A  Tracts  ot  Land.  5  acres  and  upwards, 
lUnlllA  on  the  HIGH  PINE  RIDGE, 
80  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Unexcelled  for 
ORANGE  GROVES,  FRUIT*  and  VfcGE- 
T  A  BLE8.  Transportation  facilities  first  class. 
Lands  will  he  sold  at  low  prices  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Also  Town  Lots  In  Seville,  wltn  waler  and  sewerage 
facilities.  Address  SEVILLE  CD.,  Seville.  Fla. 
MASON  YOUNG,  Prc  blent,  a5  Walt  St  .  N.  Y. 
R.  H.  MASov.  Secfy  and  Treaa.,  Seville,  Fla. 


Go  South  st" “  n*or  parn " t  B u T  a  Home. 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSKY&rCO  r  Norfolk,  Va 


and  poultry. 


E^SURETROVE 


Y>v*-  aVn) 


AN-ILLUSTRATED- AAGAZ1N 


W  OTft  will  bring  you  T  RE  A  SURE 
w  I  O.  TRUV-  for  THREE  MONTHS,  ou 
I  •  ■  trial.  We  know  If  you  once  see  Treasure 
“ ■  Trove,  you  will  no'  be  without  It.  It  Is 
•  1.00  per  year;  has  SO  large  pages;  endorsed 
by  teachers  and  parents  everywhere.  It  is  a  splen¬ 
did  Magazine. 

“TREASURE  TROVE”  and  ** RURAL 
NEW-YORKER”  one  year,  $*2.'25. 

*  P  r  U  T  O  are  very  successful  In  introducing 
A  U  C  n  I  TREASURE  TKovKiuto  schools  and 
families.  Liberal  commissions.  Mention  this  paper. 

TRE1SI  RE-TROVE  CO., 

*25  CLINTON  PLACE,  N.  Y. 
UIIOIA  Y\ Y  PERSON  CAN  PIAY 

MUSIC  t  PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

— i  aid  nf  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’s 
Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
book  of  testimonials,  euek.  Address  SOPER 

MUSIC  CO.,  Box  1487,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NOTED  AMERICANS. 

STATESMEN,  JURISTS,  DIVINES,  AUTHORS,  SCHOLARS, 
INVENTORS,  DISTINQUISHED  WOMEN. 
CREAT  CALLERY  CROUPINC. 

An  liril.tb*  triumph  never  before  nrhlrvctl-l  nlgiie 
eo  I  Li  horn  1 1  o.i  of  IMiotogi-uplu-r  und  Engraver— 
Worthy  the  wall  «l  iut>  lllirur,  or  d  awing  room. 

Every  Portrait  pet  feet  in  feu  la  re  mid  ex¬ 
pression.  and  each  numbered  to  correspond 
with  name  ou  the  chart  accompanying  the  mar¬ 
velous  group-picture. 

Size  of  Picture,  '24x111  inches. 

Heavily  Mounted  tor  framing. 
TTIE  METROPOLITAN.  America’s  low-priced, 
popular  literary  Monthly,  now  in  its  third  year,  has 
engraved  and  copyrighted  this  condensed  portrait 
gallery  of  one  hundred  living  and  recent  noted  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  will  present  a  copy  of  ti  lo  everv  person 
sending  a  yoarlj  subscription’  *  ’  *25  cents  for  THE 
M  ETROPol.  IT  VX.  and  five  cents  add'd  Iona  I.  for  pre¬ 
payment  of  postage  ou  the  picture,  4  in  I  v  31)  cents, 
winch  may  be  sent  In  nosnutc  stamps,  will  secure 
a  year's  subscription  to  TII K  ME  I’ltt  M't  >  LIT  A  N,  and 
a  copy  of  this  admirable  picture,  post-paid. 

Not  a  copy  of  I  hi*  picture  will  lie  sold  ;  it 
can  only  he  had  by  mir  subscribers  \ddross 

THE  METR0P01ITAN,  44  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK. 

jml.  A  lieu/  TfiV !  Theft  test  thing  for  s 
H  ItCif  lUf  ,  Whistle  ever  Invented. 
IjDpBEk  Blow  lt»  themonlh -piece  and  a  high-bred 
ttoosn  r  pups  np  his  bead 
Crows,  and  then  drops  down 
Iraj 'lit  of  sight.  Every  boy  and  girl 
KPwitl  want  it.  More  Fl'N  thanabox 
of  B0NKKY8.  Sample,  postpaid, 
15c.;  two,  80c,  llu.MK  music  C0„  1’rovhlcnce, #.!• 


a  —  to*S  a  . lay.  Samples  worth  ti.sn,  FREE  Lines 
not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Stttety  Rein  Hnldev  f’o.,  Mv. 

THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  beat  strains.  Bred  for  rteulth,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BI  RR,  BOCASSET,  MASS. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Flue  Bone  Meal.  Oyster  shells,  ere. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


•Ihkhii  imAXO-tHIN*. 

tlm,r  White,  RcrL.hirf  8  V  ork- 
»hlr.  Clgv.  Soulhdonn.  t  ot.  wold 
nml  Oxford  flown  Sbrepojet  Umba 
Sstitrh  Colby  Sh.ph.ni  Oog-  and 
fioty  I'uli 1 1  rj.  {food  for  UUIogat 
W.iJLSK  lil'UPEX  A  CO.PXIU.FX 


Oxford  Down  Sheep  T*eubtron 

breeds,  and  heaviest  fleeces  of  close  middle  wool.  An¬ 
other  importation  ot  yearling  rams  from  Treadwell, 
who  has  distanced  all  competitors  this  year  at  the 
-Royal,"  win  arrive  Sept.  i.  "Royal  1  lverpool"-“Bi 
C**Ster.”  130 lbs.  at  vie;  “Baron  Campstmlo,”  SWl  lbs.; 
"Koval  Norwich, ”  3X0  lbs  ;  "Baron  Hanley."  :W5  lbs.  as 
yearlings,  all  "Royal"  winners,  and  winners  also  at 
I'hlcsgn,  Madison,  Wis.,  Indianapolis.  St.  Louis  and 
Maryland  State  Fairs  Also  Inip.  "Grandee,”  '  Briton," 
"Crown  Piltice."  "Str.lohn’  and  “‘Donat us.”  all  from 
Treadwell,  nave  been  used  In  mv  flock  For  prices  ad¬ 
dress  F.  C.  Goldsborouoh,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

3-4  OF  OSK  CEST  FOR  OiCU  XESH  SO  19  WIRE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FOULTRYIYARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  A:  Evnns, 
is  VKSFY  STREET,  Y.  CITY 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER  g5NT,K?. 

ent)  Farm  Fights  for  Sale  HAMMONTON  IN\  VBAT- 
ORS.  *13.  Langshau  Fowls  and  Eggs  Circulars  free. 

(1,  W.  EREfsSRY,  Hniiinionton.  N.  J. 


BnillTDV  M  yon  want  first-class  W.vandottes, 
rUUUnli  P.  Books,  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas, 
or  Bronze  Turkeys,  address  >A  Y  11  KtlllK  VA  L- 
LKY  POULTRY  YARDS  Dnk  HID,  N-  Y„ 
Box  RS.  Also  Broom  Com  and  Mammoth  Russian  Sun¬ 
flower  Seed  sent  by  mail. 

4  -*<!  Ohio  Improved  ('hesters*s&u 

Warranted  cholera  proof. 

**/v*_ys  Express  prepaid  Wins  1st 

prizes  in  the  States  and  For-  t-4, 
yifgn  Countries.  S  weighed  a  ‘V-  Tj 
i  ,‘sofi  ll*».  Solid  lor  desorip-tg 
tlon  and  price  of  these  f&m-W.  Jjr 
\  Ous  hug,,  also  fowls,  ribt  xMr 
>4|t.  B.  Sll.vttll  CO,,  UoTcUnd,  U. 

If  these  hogs  arc  really  cholera  pm.if,  guar- 
anteod,  have  we  nut  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
“How  to  banish  hog  cholera’"  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  investigate  Mention  this  paper 

PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  tbe  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Griu- 
dle,  M.D.,  writes:  "Out  of  ”  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  !>7  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don't  buy 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  circula 
AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO..  LIMITED, 

R LAURA.  N.  Y. 

S4A) - it  Newton's  improved  pnuy  TIC 

.  ij  thousands  in  ust.vLl”  ■ 

cc-.y’  Pushes  them  back  when  standing, 
lw^ — draws  them  forward  when  lying 
,  ^"y  9.  down,  and  keeps  them  olean.  Cir- 

f _ X  it;*'  eulxr  free, it  you  mention  this  pv 

U  per,  E.  C,  NEWTON,  Batavia,  Ill. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AN  IDYLL  OF  VICTORY. 

Alle  hail  to  thee,  fleete  Volunteer/ 

Hail,  likewise,  General  Paine! 

And  Britons  If  ye  want  yeCuppe, 

Why  ye  must  come  agayne. 

And,  by  ye  way,  ye  Scotchman  bolde, 

Ye  men  aboard  ye  Thistle, 

Next  time  ye  try  to  wlnne  ye  Cuppe, 

Whyle  In  ye  woodes,  don't  whistle. 

—Life. 

There  are  over  7,000.000  pores  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  yet  we  are  surprised  because 
some  men  are  sponges  — Life. 

You  can't  always  judge  by  appearances. 
The  man  who  wears  a  diamond  pin  may  be 
really  wealthy. — Lowell  Citizen, 

“You  never  saw  my  hands  as  dirty  as 
yours,’' said  a  mother  to  her  little  girl.  “Yo, 
but  Grandmother  did,"  was  the  reply. — Our 
Dumb  Animals. 

J udging  from  some  specimens  in  market, 
the  onion  is  trying  to  outdo  the  pumpkin  in 
size.  But  it  will  never  make  as  nice  a  pie, 
never.  — Syr  a  fuse  H  erald. 

The  Sun  of  Sunday  contains  an  editorial  on 
the  American  party.  It  fails  to  call  attention 
to  the  paradox  that  the  most  fashionable 
American  party  is  a  German. — Life. 

“Mamma,  where  does  Dod  live?”  “Way  up 
in  the  sky,  my  child.”  “Well,  then,  I  seen 
him  yesterday  a  tumrnin’  down  de  telegraph 
pole  wif  a  wire  in  his  hand.” — Yankee  Blade. 

Old  lady:  “Conductor  theire  ain’t  going 
to  be  a  collision,  1  hope.”  Conductor:  “I 
guess  not.”  Old  lady:  “I  want  you  to  be  very 
keerful;  I’ve  got  two  dozen  eggs  in  this 
basket. ” —  Texas  SiJ t ings. 

“There  is  more  pleasure  in  giving  than  re¬ 
ceiving,”  was  the  proverb  that  a  mother  was 
tryiDgto  instill  into  a  youthful  miud.  “That’s 
true  about  castor  oil,  xnoiher,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer  she  got. — Texas  Sittings. 

Robber:  “Your  money  or  your  life!”  Vic¬ 
tim:  “Well,  look  here,  you  may  shoot  if  you 
like,  but  I’m  cleaned  out;  1  have  just  brought 
my  family  from  the  seaside  and — ”  Robber: 
“All  right,  young  man,  I  know  what  that 
means.  Pass  right  on!”—  Life. 

Professor:  “Why  does  a  duck  put  his 
head  under  water!”  Pupil:  “For  divers  rea¬ 
sons.”  Professor:  “Why  does  he  go  on  the 
land?”  Pupil:  “For  sundry  reasons. ”  Pro¬ 
fessor:  “Next,  you  rimy  tell  us  why  a  duck 
puts  his  bead  under  water?”  Second  Pupil: 
“To  liquidate  his  bill.”  Professor:  “And 
why  does  be  go  on  land?”  Second  Pupil — “To 
make  a  ruu  on  the  bank.” — Texas  Siftings. 

When  four-year-old  Johnny  Perry  said  his 
prayers  one  night,  and  had  asked  God  to  bless 
papa  and  mamma,  and  to  bless  Johnny  and 
make  him  a  good  boy,  be  surprised  his  mamma 
by  saying:  "And  please,  God,  bless  Mr.  Perry 
and  make  him  a  good  man,”  “What  do  you 
mean  by  that?”  his  mamma  asked.  “Why,” 
said  Joliuuy,  “you  don’t  suppose  I  want  to  be 
a  little  boy  all  my  life,  do  you?” — Alta  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

An  old  gentleman  speaking  to  a  young 
lady  and  commenting  upon  her  freshness  and 
good  looks,  remarked;  “Ah,  my  dear,  may 
you  long  retain  them.  Yours  is  a  happy 
period  of  life.  You  know  nothing  yet  of  the 
jealousies,  the  heartburnings,  the  contentions, 
the  rivalries  that  beset  the  pathway  of  exist¬ 
ence.”  “Don’t  I,  though!1’  she  interrupted. 
“I  want  you  to  understand  that  l  belong  to 
a  church  choir.” — New  York  Weekly. 


$U$cfUaneou.8  '^Uvntising. 


House  Plants  as  Sanitary  Agents. 

Or.  The  RF.tA’rtoN  or  Guowino  Vegetation  to  Health 
and  Disease.  Comprising  ulso  a  Consideration  of  the 
Subject  of  1 'radical  Floriculture,  nnd  of  the  Sanitary 
Influences  of  Forests  aurl  Plantations.  ByJ.il.  An¬ 
ouks,  M.l)  ,  Ph  D.  l.'mo,  3,1  j/uveh,  *1.00, 

■'Those  loving  flowers  should  reu>l  Or.  Anders’s  vo¬ 
lume.  and  the  pleasure  der.vabl°  from  cultivating 
house-plants  will  certainly  be  Increased.'  —A'  V. Times. 
*»*  For  sale  by  Booksellers  neutrally,  or  will  be  sent 

post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  _ 

J.  B.  LIPPIX’OTT  COMPANY, 

Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


|  established  lKW. 

,J  At  K-ON  BROTHERS, 
HEW  Y02Z  STATE  D8AIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBIS, 

MAIN  OFFJCK ,  76  THIRD  AVK.,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


If 


'  <~\r- 
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ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

_ _  —  Savage  &  Farnum.Iinnor- 

4  k  n.  ters  and  Breeders  of  Per- 

/  \  cherou  aud  French  Coach 

/  Horses,  islandHomeSiock 

f  ^“fi'LOrotwels^e, Wayne 

li’ijWM  very  large  stud  of  horses 
BKI  to  select  frmn.wcpuaviui 
tee  our  stock,  make  prices 

MmrnAAr nSii^f  mmi::  H  ■  'iii'i 

mm  easy 

N.  Mavnufc  A:  Par nuni‘, 

Percheron  Horses. 

Frenuh  coac/l  Horses. 


- >  .  ‘  • 
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ROUND  TILE 


HOUhD,  SULL  AMD  HUK6E-SUUE  TILE 

Owr W  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile  excelling  anything  ottered  heretofore. 
First  premium  Wherever  exhibited  Price  Hat  on  ap- 
nllcatmn.  brain  Tile  machines  for  sale. 


rpWJEifiCOOD  NEWS 
\E2Eb£Smro  LADIES. 

“G«atest  ottur^Now^Ourtima 
B  >H  to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated 

Teui,  Toffee*  and  Baking 
■BExjHH  powder,  and  secura a  beautiful 
Cold  Laud  or  Mohs  Ruse  Chiua 
■BH  Tea  Set-,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 
Mobs  Rose  Toilet  Ret,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Castor,  or 
Webster’.!  Dictionary.  For  particulars  address 
Til  E  OltLAI  AMEKICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.Box  239.  31  and  33  Vewy  UL,  N*w  York. 


A  LITERARY  MOVEMENT.— FROM  THE  HOE  TO  THE  PEN. 


HThe  C  H  NTTRY  MAOAZTNK 

For  the  coming  year  will  contain  matter  of  interest  to  everybody. 
The  history  of  Abraham  Lincoln  during  the  War — the  personal, 
lDner  history — Mill  be  recounted  by  the  private  secretaries  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  Siberian  traveler,  George  Kennan,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  fiom  an  even  ful  journey  of  15,000  miles  th  ough  S  beria 
and  Russia,  undertaken  with  an  artist,  at  the  expense  of  The 
Century,  will  make  his  report  oti  “Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,” 
in  a  series  of  papers  which  will  astonish  the  woild.  Mr.  Kennan 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  some  300  exiled  Nihilists  and 
Liberals.  Edwaid  Eggleston,  author  of  “The  Hoosier  School¬ 
master,”  George  W.  Cable.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  other  famous 
authors,  will  furnish  novels  and  novelettes;  there  will  be  narra- 

_ _ __j  tives  ot  personal  adventure  in  the  War — tunneling  from  Libby 

Prison,  etc.,  etc.,  with  an  article  by  Gen.  Sheiman  on  “The  G/and  Strategy  of  the 
War;”  articles  bearing  upon  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons,  richly  illus¬ 
trated;  papers  on  the  West,  its  industries  and  sports;  beautifu  ly  illustrated  articles 
on  English  Cathedrals;  Ireland:  its  People,  Scenery,  etc.,  by  Cbas.  DeKay;  etc.,  etc. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  WITHOUT  THE  Centuhy.  I  has  recently  been  said  by  a 
prominent  paper  that  “it  is  doing  more  than  any  other  private  agency  of  to  day  to 
teach  the  American  people  the  true  meuuing  of  the  wurda  Natiou  and  Democracy.  It 
is  a  great  magazine,  and  it  is  doitig  a  great  work.”  The  regumr  circulation  of  The 
Century  is  about  250, ()O0.  Seud  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  get  ihe  full  pros¬ 
pectus  aDd  particulars  of  A  Special  Offer.  Mention  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  SI.,  New  York. 
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THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

- FOR  GRINDING - 

Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

■  HP  AlllDlurrr  each  set  of  Grind  Inar  Platen  to  grind 
Jf  fc  uU  An  AN  I  fcL  S.OOO  io  a.ooo  Bushels  of  Grain. 

iiir  nil  A  D  A  AITrr  more  work  and  better  work  with 
We,  uUAKAN  I  tfc  equal  power  than  can  be  done  on 
any  other  mill. 

-  \irr  Pll  ADA  1ITCC  the  stronae.t  and  best  mill  made. 
Wt  UU  An  An  I  tt  and  the  cheapest,  when  you  con- 
older  quality  of  work,  durability  ot  plates,  and  other  parts. 

Wand  Testimonial  Circulars*  THE  FOOS  MFG.  GO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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MINfl^EAT,  . 
h / ir  SUET.  A 
Cr.^URG  M 
S'  :  FOR  B 

rir  jptics.M 

‘  -  JF TEA 
for  Invalids,  I 
SCRAPPLE, 

Tripe,  Clams,  ■ 
CHICKEN  ■ 
Croqucttcs 

AND  SALAD, 

Scrap  NltAT  taV^ 
for  Poultry,  it 
Hoes  Head 
Cheese,  4c.,  4c.  * 


MEAT-CHOPPER 


GUARANTEED  TO  CHOP  NOT  GRIND  THE  MEAT, 


R  A 

A# 


CAPACITY 

No.  10. 

(  Chops  1  lb.  per 

^kmiuute,  $3.00. 

%  No.  12. 

V  Chops  1  lb.  per 

C  ■  minute,  $2.50, 

I i  I  No.  22. 

■  Chops  2  Ibs.per 
S  minute,  $4.00. 

w  m  (tf  32. 

r  chops  s  ibs. 
per  minute, 

$6.00. 
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Mention  this  Paper.  SOLD  BY  ALL 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE*  CAN  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL 


TESTED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 


Tarns  ami  TircttUlo  sat/s  : 

tl  It  Is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  crer  saw 
that  we  would  giro  house  room.  It  has  proven 
Huch  a  Yery  useful  machine  that  we  want  our 
readers  to  enjoy  Its  benefits  with  us.” 


Km  iil  New-Yorker  sav.1 

“We  have  used  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per  for  three  years.  It  is  simply  perfect  and 
we  recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat 
Chopper  all  our  friends  need.” 
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The  Hues*  slock  ot  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear. 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  to  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  ami  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WHITMAN'S  HOUSE-POWERS, 

Wrouglitlron  Chain. 

=[«  Old  Reliable.  Simple 

_ tgjl  and  ber-l.  No  breakage. 

Thousands  in  use,  Mfrs. 
Lever  Powers,  all 

IpricuitMil  Co., 
ST-  LOUIS.  MO. 


MAST.  FOOS  &  GO., 

NPRiNGFIRLl),  O.,  ’ 

BUCKEYE  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBIN  K  WIN  DTI  11,1., 
BUCKEYE  WBOr<JIIT-lROw  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE- 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  ROWERS, 

buckeye  ho-e  reelh  and  lawn 
SPRINKLER-. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGE 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect] 
article  of  its  kin 
made.  No  more  break 
age;  case  .of  ni 
ineut  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane 
PATENT  STEEL  TRAC K| 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable.| 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealer.  Generally. 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 
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Waldron  &  Sprout’s 

IMPROVED  FRENCH  BUhR  MILL  AND 
CYCLONE  BREAKER 

combined.  This  Mill  will  grind  nay  kind  of  grain  to 
any  desired  flnetn-sy,  and,  together  with  tm-  Breaker, 
will  grind  more  eorn  ears,  and  grind  them  finer  thuiL 
cun  be  done  on  any  other  mill  In  existence  with  the 
same  power.  For  circulars  nnd  samples  address 

\VAI,I> ICON  A  M>ROOT, 

Muncy,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  French  Burr  .Mill,  Improved  Crush¬ 
ers  and  Hay  tools. 
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The  Improved 


“RIGHT  SPEEDY” 


CORN  SHELLER. 
Will  shell  the  largest  and 

- K  siiialle.t  corn  perfectly  ; 

J  v\  HnwilL  shells  12  to  It  hushels  j»cr 
\\Y)  hour,  It,  Is  the  best,  hand 

V\Lk  ,  Il'jPk  Slieller  made  and  sells 
-  ■  At  the  fastest  Warranted  for 

jjMy  A  you  is.  Price,  M.Y.or  band 
jRlv BTitav^w  Bontely  iiirkle- plated,  SO 

Big  Oiscountsto  Agents. 

£  Wj  ||>  I  ■  If  no  agent  in  vour  vicinity, 

/  Vi  IV  ■  I  will  send  Sboller,  express 

«AVlt. ' jjg  . ",  B  paid,  mi  receipt  of  price. 
^aa&Kjy '  v  W  ki-ml  for.  I IICI- 1  IB. 

1  Cur1i*Goddard,Alllance,0- 

r  A  DR/I  CD  0  I  "  You  can  ma ke  ^rom^ 
I" fllilYiLno  I  $10  to  $40  a  day  selling 

OUR  VICTOR  FARMER’S  AND  OFFICE  SAFES. 

Warranted  Brr.nroof:  b*»rK\*r*pr<w>r  oombloniluu  \ockA. 

etl  l)cc  W.  l^r».  June  T.  1^7,  Oot.  II.  IWh7.  Price*  from  fit  UP. 
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where  the  transportation  of  bulky  products  is 
very  costly,  it  is  the  principal  business  of  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  heavy  products,  chiefly 
corn,  to  animals  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
them  for  the  butcher,  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
transporting  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  his 
grain.  For  if  50  pounds  of  corn  will  make 
from  10  to  15  pounds  of  fat,  when  fed  to  pigs, 
the  farmer  who  thus  feeds  his  corn  gets  it  to 
rr arket  for  oue-flfth  or  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  shipping  the  corn  and,  besides,  he  usually 
gets  extra  pay  for  the  labor  of  feeding  in  the 
enhanced  value  aud  greater  salability  of  the 
pork.  It  is  the  same  wit  hall  kinds  of  produce 
and  all  farm  animal*,  ami  the  natural  desire 
and  greatest  economy  with  farmers  are  to  feed 
their  produce  to  animals  for  the  advantage  of 


sugar,  starch  and  gum.  aud  the  other  fat. 
The  former  is  needed  to  provide  for  the  waste 
caused  by  respiration  and  to  maintain  the 
animal  beat;  and  this  kind  of  food  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  lungs  by  combination  with 
oxygen  breathed  in  with  the  atmosphere,  and 
undergoes  actual  combustion,  producing  heat 
aud  carbonic  acid.  Carbon  and  oxygen  are 
united  in  the  animal  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  but  with  less  intense  heat,  as  in  a 
lire;  vital  heat  of  the  animal  is  maintained 
aud  carbonic  acid  is  given  off — breathed  out — 
from  the  luugs.  The  latter  kind  consists  of 
fat  which  exists  ready  formed  in  the  food,  as 
oil  in  the  form  of  globules  in  the  cellular 
tissue  and  as  wax  on  the  covering  of  the  seeds, 
as  in  the  glossy  coaiiug  of  corn,  which  is 


as  has  been  previously  explained,  every  chem¬ 
ical  change  of  food  in  an  animal  is  a  burden 
upon  the  digestive  and  nutritive  fuuctions,  the 
animal  system  is  severely  taxed,  and  the  fat¬ 
tening  process  in  the  end  produces  disease. 
Thus  an  animal  fed  upon  corn  changes  some 
of  the  carbon  of  the  starch  into  carbouic  acid 
first,  and  thus  supplies  the  required  vital 
warmth,  then,  secondly,  it  changes  the  starch 
into  sugar,  and  this  sugar  is  finally  changed 
into  fat — a  somewhat  roundabout  and  expen¬ 
sive  process.  The  fat,  in  the  corn  is  separated 
from  the  cellular  substance  by  the  processes  of 
mastication  aud  digestion  and  is  formed  into 
an  emulsion,  which  is  a  milky  or  creamy  fluid 
in  which  the  fat  exists  m  small  globules,  and 
this  emulsion,  passing  into  the  intestines,  is 

deprived  of  its  fat 
by  the  absorbing 
membrane  which 
is  coated  with  nu- 
merous  very  small 
pores  or  “villi,” 
very  much  in  ap- 
i. ;  '  njjfc  pearance  like  the 

fibers  which  form 
the  surface  of  vel¬ 
vet  <>r  plush,  and 
which  take  from 
the  food,  reduced 
to  a  thin,  milky 
appearing  liquid, 
\  these  minute  glo- 

bulesof  fat  that  are 
separated  from  the 
food.  It  is  because 
this  process  of  di- 

inure  of  force  to 
effect  it.  that  one 
pound  of  fat  goes  as 
iNyPs&l  tar  iu  tbe  fattening 

l1  °f  au  annual  as 

|§SqhR1&.  w  &  two-and-o  n  e-half 

pounds  of  starch, 
~ ■  sugar  or  gum. 

^.4  .'  It  is  worth  while 

'  just  here  to  consid- 

Y  i&r Tv9HhEk&  !7 iV .  er  the  office  of  the 

-  TuElfe  albuoiinoids,  the 

-jMm  *  caseine,  albumen, 

noR®1,  fibrin  or  Iegumin 

£’j  ■  '  of  the  food,  given 

•  the  first  in  milk, the 

\  tJP'W  next  two  in  various 

k  ~  '  1  ;  vegetable  and  ani- 

•  j  ninl  foods,  aud  the 

'  last  in  peas  and 

^  beaus,  and  other 

.•/  leguminous  vege¬ 

tables.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fattening 
every  motion  of  the 
body,  the  expan- 
? C Z&ccJ  sion  of  the  lungs, 

the  movements  of 
the  limbs  and  jaws , 
the  constant  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  all  these  are  accompanied  by 
the  destruction  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  fib¬ 
rous  muscular  tissue  commouly  called  flesh. 
This  used  up  tissue  is  oxidyzed ;  its  carbon  is 
changed  iuto  carbonic  acid;  its  hydrogen  is 
converted  into  water,  and  the  nitrogen  into 
some  compound  of  ammonia  which,  with  the 
water,  passes  off  in  the  form  of  urea  through 
the  kidneys.  Thus  during  the  process  of  fat¬ 
tening  the  material  for  the  repair  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  must  be  provided,  otherwise  flesh  is  actual¬ 
ly  lost  or  deteriorates  very  much  in  character 
while  the  fat  is  accumulating.  Then  if  only 
carbonaceous  food  is  given  to  a  fattening  an- 


OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 


THREE-QUARTERS  HEREFORD  STEER,  RURAL 


.  vyr~  HE  Hereford  men  claim  for 
their  favorites  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence  for  beef  production  aud 
unequnled  quality  as  grazers. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  their 
thick  coats  and  hardy  constltu- 
tions  enable  them,  aud  still 
®  v  -  more  their  offspring  by  native 
stock,  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  western  win¬ 
ters  without  shelter  better  than  most,  if  not 
all.  other  breeds. 

These  b ei"g  the 
properties  most  re¬ 
quired  on  the  ran¬ 
ges,  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  Hereford 
bulls,  to  be  crossed 
on  thft  “n  a  t  i  v  e” 
stock  of  the  plains  *  r 

and  prairies,  has 
prevailed  of  late 
years,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  satisfactory. 

The  Hereford 
makes  no  claim  as  -g. 
a  dairy  breed;  but  ■*— 

even  iu  the  older 
States  where  cattle 
are  farm-fed. Here¬ 
ford  bulls  are  in  de- 
mand  for  grading 
up  native  stock  or 
for  crossing  on  ii-  7 

other  pure  breeds  ^  " 

or  their  grade  pro¬ 
geny  where  beef 
production  is  the 
object  iu  view,  and  ,  ; 

the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  Hereford 
grades  aud  crosses  - 

as  prize-winners  at 
the  great  cattle  .  _ 

shows  indicates 
their  excellence  for 
this  purpose.  At 
Fig.  452  is  shown  a  ^  •  i 
fine  specimen  of  ..“i-tT  *Y 

this  kind  in  the 
three-quarter  Her¬ 
eford  steer,  Rural.  ** 

He  was  bred  on  the 

W  ,r 

farm  of  the  Illinois  v«*r 

U  n  i  v e  r  si  ty  at  .  U 

C  h  a  iu  puign ,  uud , 

Professor  Moitow  ^ 

writes  us,  was  calv¬ 
ed  iu  March,  1884. 

Iu  November,  1886, 
he  weighed  1,590 
pounds,  showing  a 
gain  of  500  pounds 
iu  the  last,  year.  He  was  considered  the  best  in 
quality  of  the  lot  raised  on  the  farm  and  was 
certainly  the  fattest,  though  his  growth  was 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  u  number  of 
others  on  the  farm.  A  hall-brother,  three 
months  younger,  weighed  the  same.  I u  color 
and  form  he  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  race. 


{‘i&M 
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THREE-QUARTER  HEREFORD  STEER  “RURAL 


the  lessened  cost  of  transportation  and  the 
profit  iu  the  change  of  food  into  meat,  or  fat. 

Au  auimal  more  quickly  changes  its  food 
iuto  fat  when  it  is  old  than  when  it  is  young. 
A  growing  animal  adds  llesb  aud  bone  to  its 
system  before  uuy  fat  is  laid  on,  except  uuder 
such  a  high  and  forcing  feeding  as  is  rarely 
profitable,  aud  the  high  cost  of  the  fat  iu  the 
food  is  thus  wasted.  As  a  rule,  only  mature 
animals,  that  have  made  all  the  bone  and 
flesh  they  will,  can  be  most  profitably  fed  for 
fat,  aud  then  the  food  needs  to  be  highly  car¬ 
bonaceous  and  rich  iu  actual  fat.  Two  kinds 
of  aliment  are  needed  by  fattening  animals; 
both  are  carbonaceous;  one  should  contain 


designed  by  nature  as  a  protecting  coatiu 
for  the  seed. 

Nowr,  when  any  chemical  process  goes  on  iu 
the  animal  system,  such  as  thp  couvertion  of 
carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  or  into  union  with 
hydrogen  as  a  carbohydrate,  such  as  fat, 
force  is  expended ;  and  when  force  is  expend¬ 
ed  some  matter  is  consumed  and  changed  in¬ 
to  other  forms.  Hence,  then,  when  a  fatten¬ 
ing  animal  is  fed  upon  food  containing  starch, 
sugar,  or  gum,  its  vital  heat  is  first  main¬ 
tained,  aud  the  carbon  of  the  food  thus  used 
is  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and  escapes  in 
the  air;  and  after  this  need  is  supplied,  the  re¬ 
mainder  undergoes  conversion  iuto  fat.  But 


FEEDING  SUBSTANCES  AND  FEEDING 

RATIONS. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


imal,  or  it  is  given  in  excess,  the  muscular 
fiber  actually  decreases  by  reason  of  natural 
waste,  and  the  fat  is  deposited  in  masses  under 
the  skin,  on  the  intestines,  around  the  kidneys 
and  inside  of  tbe  abdomen:  while  if  well  bal¬ 
anced  food  is  given,  such  as  peas  or  bran,  or 
these  mixed  with  corn,  potatoes,  and  other 
starchy  food,  or  linseed  aud  other  oil  meals 
which  are  rich  in  albumen  as  well  as  fat,  tbe 
flesh  is  improved  in  quality,  and  tbe  fat  is 
mixed  with  it  as  well  as  deposited  upon  it.  It 
is  this  judicious  and  healthful  feeding  which 
makes  the  “marbled”  meat,  so  juicy,  rich  and 
tender  and  full  of  nutriment,  while  the  exces¬ 
sively  carbonaceous  food  produces  fat  only 
and  leaves  the  lean  reduced  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

But  expediency  forces  men  to  do  the  best 
they  can,  and  the  shortest  way  is  often  the 
longest.  As  a  neighbor’s  house  maybe  130 
rods  distant  in  a  straight  line,  but  half  a  mile 
by  the  road,  so  a  man  may  have  to  feed  his 
animals  with  what  he  has,  and  do  the  best  he 
can  with  them,  although  it.  may  not  be  the 
most  effective.  Hence  farmers  feed  their 
corn  to  their  fattening  stock,  although  it  is 
not  the  best  fat-making  food.  Then  they 
must  vary  their  practice  from  the  scientific 
point  of  vic-w,  and  give  with  the  corn  such 
other  food  as  will  gel  the  best  possible  results 
from  the  mixture.  Thus  clover  hay  contains 
what  may  he  called  the  complementary  ele¬ 
ments  to  corn,  and  when  vmxed  with  the  coni 
furnishes  a  healthful  food  which  supplies  the 
elements  needed  to  maintain  tbe  vital  heat  of 
the  muscular  system  aud  make  fat,  or  instead 
of  clover  hay,  pea-meal,  beau-meal,  ppa-straw, 
new-process  linseed  meal  or  cotton-seed  meal 
may  be  given  to  supply  the  needed  matter  for 
maintaining  the  muscular  system,  ntnl  if  pos¬ 
sible  for  adding  to  it,  along  with  the  corn  to 
make  the  fat.  •  It  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  straw,  which  is  a  very  poor  food,  becomes 
very  useful  in  feeding  fattening  cattle  when 
it  is  mixed  with  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of 
cheap  molasses;  not  only  because  with  the  mo¬ 
lasses  it  provides  useful  nutriment,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  fills  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  so 
assists  in  the  healthful  process  of  digestion.  In 
the  same  way  it  has  been  found  that  the  whole 
corn,  ground  with  the  cob  into  fine  meal,  lias 
made  a  greater  yield  of  fab,  weight  for  weight, 
than  the  clear  meal  free  from  the  cob,  when 
both  have  been  fed  to  pigs  as  a  test  of  tbe  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  tbe  two  feeds. 

An  auiinnl  cannot  live  long  upon  wholly  di¬ 
gestible  matter.  We  cannot  with  all  our 
skill  feed  animals  successfully  upon  such  ra¬ 
tions  of  food  as  will  be  wholly  used  up  in  the 
nutritive  process  ami  none  be  ejected  as  waste. 
Therefore  a  provision  in  excess  of  tbe  actual 
known  needs  must  be  given  to  animals,  and 
this  excess  may  be  as  cheap  as  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  A  certain  portion  of  crude  fiber  is  10- 
quired;  it  may  be  given  as  straw  or  coarse 
bay,  but  if  it  is  not  given,  the  highly  fed  ani¬ 
mals  will  chew  boards,  corn-cobs,  or  othei 
coarse,  indigestible  matter,  to  supply  the 
craving  of  the  system  for  it.  This  fact  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  habit  of  fattening  swine  to  eat 
charcoal,  stone  coal,  etc.,  or  to  gnaw  the  rails 
or  boards  of  the  pen,  and  it  should  betaken 
into  accouut  when  the  animals  are  put  up  to 
fatten. 


Norseman 


CARE  OF  WORK  HORSES. 

A  SHARP  CRITICISM. 


I  wish  to  review  an  article  published  under 
the  above  heading,  in  the  columns  of  a  paper 
which  claims  to  be  a  first-class  agricultural 
journal.  It  is  an  anonymous  epistle  to  the 
ignorant  farmer,  and  is  in  two  sections:  the 
first,  intended  probably  as  an  introduction, 
tells  how  farmers  do,  and  it  is  truly  amazing, 
if  true.  The  second  or  “body  of  the  effort,” 
tells  us  how  we  ought  to  do,  aud  the  directions 
if  followed  would  speedily  wreck  every 
farmer  both  in  health  aud  pocket. 

He.  says:  “Farm  horses  eat  all  the  time  and 
look  lean  and  wire-coated.”  Everybody 
knows  that,  neither  assertion  is  correct.  Farm 
horses  labor  more  than  they  eat,  and  as  a  rule 
are  not  “leau  and  wire-coated.”  He  says, 
further,  that  coniiug  in  from  work  they  are 
allowed  to  drink  all  their  exhausted  systems 
crave,  aud  are  then  turned  to  pasture  or  put 
iu  tbe  barn  to  eat  a  “carelessly  prepared  ra¬ 
tion,”  and  the  “remainder  of  the  night  is 
passed  iu  stamping  and  fighting  insects,”  and 
that  they  are  “never  judiciously  boused  or 
clothed.” 

If  these  assertions  were  true  there  would 
not  be  sound  horses  enough  to  draw  off  the 
dead  ones.  He  has  taken  the  exception  for 
the  rule.  Farm  horses  are  not  allowed  to 
drink  all  they  want,  and  quite  often  they 
have  comfortable  lodgings.  Furthermore, 
insects  that  trouble  horses  do  not  work  iu  the 


night-time,  unless  my  locality  is  especially 
favored. 

Now,  open  your  ears,  you  ignorant  fanners, 
and  hear  how  to  treat  your  horses.  He  says: 
“In  summer  farm  work  should  begin  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun  and  cease  at  noon.  ’  Further 
on,  he  alludes  to  “eight  hours’  work”  iu  the 
forenoon.  He  would  have  you  begin  work, 
thcD,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Now 
let  us  see:  if  the  dear  horse  is  properly  cared 
for,  and  tbe  man  who  works  him  is  to  have 
any  breakfast,  tbe  family  must  rise  an  hour 
and  a  hall  before  this  time,  or  at  half-past, 
two.  Is  this  to  be  the  new  order  of  things? 
But  never  mind  the  comfort  of  the  family  if 
the  dear  horse  can  be  made  comfortable. 

Let  ussee  what  must  be  done  on  coniiug  in 
at  noon.  He  says — iu  substance:  “Strip  off 
the  harness,  wash  out.  the  eyes  and  nostrils, 
wash  off  the  harness  marks  and  rub  well  with 
a  ‘wbisp.’  Then  give  two  gallons  of  blood- 
warm  gruel,  containing  a  pint  of  oatmeal  or 
linseed  meal  well  steamed,  after  which  allow 
the  horse  to  eat  slowly,  from  the  floor,  a  little 
of  last  year’s  hay.”  Must  one  watch  him  to 
see  that,  he  eats  it  “slowly?”  Right  here  he 
throws  in  a  perenthesis  to  the  effect  that  “hay 
is  not  fit  for  a  horse  the  year  it  is  cut.” 
Let  me  in  my  ignorance  ask,  why  not?  But 
to  resume:“Now  feed  some  crushed  oats  mixed 
with  cut  bay,  and  observe  perfect  quiet  till 
four  o’clock,”  when  the  horse  can,  if  necessary, 
do  two  or  three  hours’ more  work.  Now  the 
first  question  that  occurs  to  me  is  when  is  the 
man  to  have  his  dinner?  I  don’t  want  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  welfare  of  the  dear  horses;  but  I 
had  my  breakfast  at  half  past  three,  aud  it 
will  be  one  o’clock  at  least  before  I  can  do  all 
these  things,  and  my  soul  yearneth  for  din¬ 
ner.  When  shall  I  have  my  supper — before 
four  or  after  seveu  or  eight?  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  pigs  and  the  cows,  and  when 
can  I  goto  bed?  I  say  “fudge”  on  such  bare¬ 
faced  nonsense.  Every  man  knows  that  such 
things  are  practical  impossibilities  ou  the 
farm,  even  if  any  man  should  be  fool  enough 
to  try  to  practice  them,  for  many  kinds 
of  work  cannot  he  done  at.  those  hours.  I 
have  read  many  articles  iu  the  same  journal 
much  like  this  one,  but  this  caps  the  climax. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich.  eugene  davenport. 


HORSE  NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS 
STATE  FAIR. 

Whirr  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  tbe  relative  popularity  of  different 
breeds  of  farm  animals  by  the  comparative 
number  or  excellence  of  the  exhibits  of  each 
at  any  fair,  or  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
awarding  committees  as  showing  the  popular 
judgment,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
such  au  exhibitor  horses  as  was  made  at  the 
recent  Illinois  State  Fair.  Depression  iu 
prices  and  “hard  time”  among  farmers 
have  not  lessened  the  zeal  of  importers,  breed¬ 
ers  and  dealers,  nor  weakened  the  interest 
among  farmers  in  good  horses. 

No  one  breed  of  heavy  draft  or  carriage 
horses, has  any  admitted  majority  of  admirers. 
There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  willingness 
to  recognize  merit  in  the  different  breeds.  I 
heard  three  very  competent  judges,  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  British  breeds  of  draft  horses, 
speak  of  a  Rerohenm  stallion  as  one  of  the  very 
finest,  horses  they  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
leading  importer  of  Perehorons  pay  a  high 
compliment  to  a  Shire  stallion. 

1  do  not  remember  at  any  former  fair  to 
have  seen  such  general  recognition,  by  exhibi¬ 
tors  and  committeemen,  of  soundness,  symmetry 
and  good  action  as  contrasted  with  mere  size. 
In  mauy  riugs  each  horse  was  required  to  be 
moved  both  on  a  walk  and  trot:  often  the  feet 
were  lifted,  the  legs  carefully  examined,  and 
some  very  showy  horses  were  rejected  appar¬ 
ently  because  of  blemish  or  unsoundness.  In 
the  case  of  the  Clydesdale  and  Shire  classes,  I 
noticed  no  prize-winner  with  the  excessive 
growth  of  hair  or  “feathering”  on  the  legs 
which  is  considered  so  important  a  point  by 
some  importers  and  breeders. 

While  some  of  the  prize- -winners  were  very 
large,  it  was  not.  the  rule  that  they  were  the 
largest  shown.  Probably  no  one  animal  at¬ 
tracted  more  favorable  comment  than  did  a 
three-year  old  Shire  mare,  not  remarkable  for 
size,  but  of  unusual  elegance  and  gracefulness 
in  form  and  movement.  Tbe  day  for  popu¬ 
larity  for  coarse,  awkward,  clumsy,  “lum¬ 
bering”  horses  has  brobably  gone  by. 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  and  the  Shire,  aud  between  Fercheron 
uud  the  “French  Draft”  horses  was  again  well 
illustrated.  -There  were  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  iu  type,  but  these  were  found  between 
horses  of  tbe  same  breed  in  as  marked  a  de¬ 
gree  us  between  those  of  the  breeds  compared 
above.  That  there  has  been  much  crossing 
bet  ween  the  English  and  Scotch  breeds  is  well 
known,  as  is  the  fact  that  thore  is  often  little 
difference  In  the  breeding  of  horses  shown 
under  the  two  names  by  which  most  of  the 
draft  horses  imported  from  France  are  known. 


Capital  specimens  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  and 
the  French  coach  horses  were  shown.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  horses  win  favorable  com¬ 
ment  from  a  larger  percentage  of  visitors  at 
Western  fail’s  thau  do  the  best  specimens  of 
these  breeds.  Attractive  in  color,  form,  car¬ 
riage  and  action,  they  have  abundant  size  and 
weight  for  any  ordinary  use  aside  from  heavy 
trucking.  There  were,  however,  horses  of 
American  breeding,  shown  in  the  “general- 
purpose,”  classes,  which  covered  the  query 
whether  wc  have  not  at  baud  the  material  for 
producing  as  good  “coach  horses”  as  those 
imported  from  England  and  France. 

The  weather  was  very  unfavorable  for  show¬ 
ing  horses  in  harness,  i  saw  but  few  of  the 
roadsters,  saddle  horses,  or  of  fast  trotters  or 
runners.  There  were  good  horses  ot  all  these 
types.  1  doubt  if  in  any  other  country  could 
so  excellent  a  display  of  so  many  distinct 
breeds  aud  differing  types  of  horses  have  been 
made.  u,  k.  morrow. 


TREATMENT  OF  A  COLT. 

It  will  pay  to  raise  horses  in  the  East, 
though  too  many  farmers,  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  think  not.  Such  farmers  pay  £150 
to  $.i00  cash  for  their  horses.  Let  them  take 
their  best  horses  and  serve  them  to  good  stal¬ 
lions  about  the  first  of  April  or  May.  In  this 
way  the  colt  will  be  three  or  four  weeks  ohl 
before  the  time  cornes  for  heavy  work. 

Put  the  colt  iu  a  box  stall,  give  him  n  little 
sweet  hay  and  oats,  and  feed  the  mare  plenty 
of  oats  and  sweet  hay;  uo  other  grain,  but 
about  every  other  day  about  six  quarts  of  po-> 
t  a  toes  or  carrots,  with  a  little  salt  upon  them. 
Be  careful  not,  to  give  too  many, as  they  would 
have  a  tendency  to  scour  the  colt.  When  the 
mare  comes  iu  the  stable  do  not  let  the  colt 
suck  until  she  has  been  watered  and  fed.  Let 
him  stay  by  her  until  you  want  to' go  to  work. 
There  is  now  in  the  city  of  Schenectady  a  pair 
of  black  horses  that  were  raised  in  this  way. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  make  the  finest  team  in 
tbe  city.  They  arc  coal-blacks  and  are  worth 
about  #S00.  The  man  who  raised  them  worked 
the  mares  nil  the  time,  and  he  is  a  first-class 
farmer.  You  would  think  so  if  you  could  see 
his  cows  and  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  and 
farm.  11c  makes  a  great  deal  of  manure  and 
that  is  our  best  bank.  I  find  it,  so.  The  more 
manure,  the  more  grain  aud  hay.  and  then  the 
more  colts  to  sell  to  one’s  neighbors. 

There  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  around  hero 
among  the  fanners.  They  want  to  wear  a 
mare  out  aud  then  put  her  to  a  stallion  uud 
raise  colts.  That  does  not  pay:  she  has  nut 
life  enough  left  to  raise  a  good  colt,  uo  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  the  stallion  is,  and  then  people 
will  lay  all  tin*  fault  to  the  sire.  A  stalliou 
should  be  worked  while  he  is  serving  mares  so 
that  his  muscles  may  hestroug:  he  will  be  surer 
and  his  colts  will  be  strong  when  they  come. 
I  work  my  stallions  all  the  time  they  are  serv¬ 
ing  mares.  a.  m.  lagrange. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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SHEEP  LETTING. 

Letting  out.  sheep  on  shares  is  one  phase  of 
an  important  industry  that  is  rarely  discussed 
in  stock  journals,  aud  which  has  not  nearly  as 
much  attention  as  it  deserves.  There  ore  ar¬ 
guments  for  and  agaiust,  the  practice,  yet  the 
decis  on  which  any  farmer  will  reach  in  the 
consideration  of  it,  will  be  influenced  by  his 
circumstances,  financial  and  otherwise.  To 
begin  w  ith,  iu  my  opinion, a  flock  of  sheep  cor¬ 
responding  in  size  to  that  of  the  place,  should 
be  kept  on  every  form.  The  character  of  soil 
ami  situation  will  undoubtedly  have  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  determining  the  breed  kept  and  ra¬ 
tio  of  sheep  to  the  acre,  but  there  should  be 
sheep  ou  every  well-regulated  farm  that  is 
not  used  for  market-gardening  or  some  other 
special  purpose.  This  I  have  always  argued 
to  farmers,  and,  furthermore,  1  have  always 
admitted  that  it  is  better  and  more  profitable 
that  they  should  own  the  flocks  they  keep.  On 
the  other  hand,  L  have  always  held  that  when 
a  farmer  is  in  debt  and  does  not  want  to  bor¬ 
row  more  money  in  order  to  stock  bis  farm 
properly,  it  was  better  to  take  sheep  on  shares 
than  not  to  have  them  nt  all.  There  are 
many  farmers  tu  this  exact  situation  in  these 
Western  Htates— young  men,  perhaps,  just 
beginning  to  farm,  who  have  not.  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  work  horses  ami  farming 
implements. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  business  is 
legitimate,  here  is  ft  common  method  of  let¬ 
ting  sheep  in  Michigan  at  present.  The  old 
method  was  for  each  of  the  contracting  par¬ 
ties  to  have  half  of  the  receipts,  i.  <’. ,  half  the 
wool  and  half  the  lambs.  Some  took  sheep  to 
return  double  the  number  in  three  years.  The 
objection  to  the  former  method  is  that  all  the 
profit  goes  to  the  man  who  lets  the  sheep;  the 


latter  method  is  objectionable  because,  in  or¬ 
der  to  return  the  proper  number.the  farmer  is 
obliged  either  to  start  with  less  sheep  than  he 
can  handily  keep,  or  have  more  ou  hand  the 
third  year  than  he  ought.  By  allow  ing  the 
man  who  takes  the  sheep  to  keep  two-thirds 
of  the  wool  and  two-thirds  of  the  lambs,  both 
of  the  above  objections  are  avoided.  These 
are  the  terms  upon  which  T  have  let  sheep  for 
several  years.  1  agree  to  furnish  ewes  that 
are  satisfactory  aiul  a  ram  of  any  kind  or 
quality.  I  require  in  return  that  the  number 
of  sheep  be  kept  good,  wliicli  insures  them 
more  constant  ami  careful  attention  When 
a  loss  occurs — and  it  often  does  in  the  best  of 
flocks  under  the  best  of  circumstances — if  the 
flockniaster  has  done  his  duty  1  settle  at  his 
own  terms. 

The  success  whicliany  one  will  attain  in  this 
occupation  will  depend  largely  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  must  study  his  man;  judge  by 
the  looks  of  his  farm  and  livestock  whether  or 
not  he  will  take  cure  of  a  flock  ami  deal  with 
the  owner  honestly.  I  furnish  good  sheep  and 
then  make  frequent  visits  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  housed  and  fed.  Another  thing  that 
one  must  do  in  order  to  succeed  is  to  keep  the 
flock  properly  culled.  In  the  fall  when  I 
gather  up  my  share  of  the  lambs,  I  sort  over 
the  whole  (lock,  examine  each  slice])  separately 
aud  decide  whether  it  is  fit  to  lie  bred  auother 
year  or  not,  anil  by  yearly  turning  off  these 
old  sheep  the  flock  will  soon  become  well 
graded  and  in  good  condition.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to  the  profits  will  bo  materially  les¬ 
sened  by  the  losses  of  old  sheep. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  O.  c.  howe. 
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SOME  HINTS  ON  RAISING  Y'OUNG 
CHICKENS. 

Sound  breeding  stock  essential  to  success; 

the  best  incubator;  coops  in  time;  first 

feed;  feed  for  fattening;  rapid  growth. 

The  first  requisite  towards  successful  poul¬ 
try  raising  is  sound  and  mature  breeding 
stock.  Without  this  all  your  care  aud  labor 
bestowed  afterward  will  result  in  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Having  secured  the  proper  mating, 
the  next  thing  in  order  will  be  to  hatch  the 
eggs.  As  a  rule,  this  is  best  done  by  means  of 
Nature’s  incubators.  If  one  exacts  to  raise 
poultry  on  a  large  scale,  the  foregoing  ic- 
mark,  of  course,  does  not  apply;  but  as  this 
article  is  intended  mainly  for  farmers  and 
their  families — those  who  wish  to  raise  poul¬ 
try  in  connection  with  general  farm  work — 1 
insist  that  the  old  hen  is  the  best  aud  cheapest 
hatcher  in  existence.  Every  poultrytnftu  and 
farmer  who  expects  to  make  poultry -raising  a 
success,  should  provide  himself  with  coops 
beforehand,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  chicks  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  to  leave  tbe  nests.  I 
do  not  remove  them  from  the  nest,  until  they 
are  24  hours  old,  unless  there  is  danger  of 
their  being  crushed;  in  which  ease  I  remove 
them  to  the  kitchen,  covering  them  with  a 
woolen  cloth  iu  a  small  box  or  basket.  As 
soon  as  the  chicks  are  all  strong  enough  to 
leave  the  nest,  remove  the  hen  to  a  coop, 
which  should  he  rat  aud  weasel  proof,  but  at 
the  same  time  furnished  with  sufficient  venti¬ 
lation  tu  keep  the  air  inside  from  becoming 
foul.  Chicks  <io  uot  need  feed  until  they  are 
n  day  old. 

After  proceeding  thus  far,  the  question  of 
feed  presents  itself,  and  to  a  beginner  the  pros¬ 
pect  must  look  anything  but  encouraging. 
Oue  man  recommends  giving  water.  Another 
says:  “Water  will  kill  young  chicks  just  as 
sure  as  you  give  it  to  them.”  One  says: 
“Chicks  must  have  sand.”  Another  says:  "I 
killed  a  lot  of  fine  chicks  by  giving  sand.” 
One  says:  “Feed  corn  meal.”  Another  says: 
“Iu  no  way  can  chicks  bo  raised  except  by 
giving  them  bread  the  first  two  weeks.”  Now, 
I  will  give  you  my  plan  of  feeding  for  what  it 
is  worth,  hut  every  reader  must  remember 
that  some  originality  is  required  to  make  a 
success  of  chicken  f coiling,  just,  the  same  as 
of  anything  else.  Don’t  do  just  as  I  do  be¬ 
cause  I  do  sq,  and  expect  the  same  results. 
The  first  feed  mv  chicks  receive  is  corn  meal 
wetted  just,  enough  to  make  it  doughy — not 
mushy.  1  also  give  clean,  sharp  sand  and  al¬ 
ways  have  water  before  them.  .Just  as  soon 
as  the  little  things  can  swallow  it,  l  give  good, 
sound  wheat,  uud  after  the  first  two  weeks,  I 
think  dry,  whole  grain  is  the  best  food  they 
can  have.  In  addition  to  their  grain  ration 
(always  before  them)  I  give  milk —thick  sour 
milk  is  the  best.  T  also  keep  a  vessel  of 
crushed  bone  within  their  reach,  aud  have  uo 
difficulty  in  making  thorn  attain  a  good  heavy 
weight  atan  early  age.  ( 'ockerels  at  St ..  mouths 
old  hftV J  weighed  eight  pouuds  each.  Of 
course,  chicks  raised  On  a  bill-of-faro  as  re¬ 
commended  by  some,  can  bo  made  to  grow 
rapidly,  but  the  profit  comes  iu  getting  good 
heavy  weights  with  the  least  outlay.  By  my 


method  I  succeed  in  raising  a  given  number  of 
pounds  of  poultry  cheaper  than  au  equal 
weight  of  any  other  farm  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  always  brings  more  per  pound 
than  any  other  kind  of  meat.  e,  h.  UPSON. 

Noble  C'o.,  Ind. 


Much  depends  upon  where  aud  how  the  fruit 
is  growu.  The  tree  is  naturally  a  dwarf,  and 
should  be  planted  12  by  20  feet.” 

Mr.  Bourne  wanted  the  voice  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Mr.  Lovett:  “  Tts  only  fault  is  that  it 
bears  too  heavily  with  us,  and  the  fruit 'is 
small  in  consequence. ”  Mr.  Smith,  Wiscon¬ 
sin:  “Very  promising,  early  and  valuable 
apple  with  us.”  Mr.  Minch,  New  Jersey: 
“Best;  does  well  with  ns.” 

Mr.  Campbell,  Ohio:  “  What  about  the 
Delaware  Winter,  a  new  apple  introduced  by 
W.  P.  Corsa,  of  Delaware?  I  find  it  much 
like  the  Lawyer,  aud  can  really  see  no  differ¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  sold  at  very  high  prices  by 
Mr.  Lovett  and  others — $1.50  per  tree,  I  think.” 
Messrs.  Lovett  aud  Minch  claimed  the  trees 
were  entirely  different  in  shape,  foliage, 
growth  and  in  every  way.  Mr.  Vandeman: 
“In  outward  appearance,  specimens  sent  me 
are  very  much  like  the  Lawyer;  flesh  some¬ 
what  more  yellowish ;  flavor  anti  shape  slight¬ 
ly  different;  T  hardly  think  it  is  the  same.” 

Mr.  Lyon  asks  about  “  Wealthy.”  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell.  Massachusetts:  “  Not  generally  known,  I 
think:  fruit  looks  very  nice,  bears  well;  de- 
eidety  the  best  apple  there  is  in  the  Green 
Mountains  aud  ou  the  high  table-lands.”  Dr, 
Hoskins:  “  I  had  a  thousand  bushels  of  it 
last  year;  have  grown  it  a  long  time.  One 
trouble  is  uusounduessl  of  the  bark.  It  should 
be  top-worked  to  make  the  tree  long-lived.” 
Mr.  Lyon:  “  I  have  ulso  found  it  liable  to  lie 
injured  by  the  wiuter  in  the  Western  States, 
and  favor  top-working;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
in  the  Northwest.  '  Mr.  Hatch:  “It  con¬ 
tains  crab-blood.  I  find  it  to  succeed  well 
when  top-grafted.  Where  we  used  to  consider 
this  crab-blood  strong,  we  now  regard  it  an 
element  of  wenkuess.”  Mr.  Tburlow:  “  I 
would  not  recommend  it  for  Massa  -husetts. 
We  have  mauy  better,  I  think.”  Mr.  Marvin: 


catalogue.”  Mr.  Barry:  “This  should  be 
looked  into  and  on*  or  the  other  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.”  Mr.  Watrous:  ”1  don’t  think  they 
are  alike,  though  they  resemble  each  other 
somewhat.”  Mr.  Green,  New  York:  “What 
about  the ‘Fannie1  apple?  My  cious  came  orig- 
inally  from  Chas.  Downiug.”  Mr.  Engle,  Pa.: 
“Very  nice  apple,  deep  red,  very  nice  flavor. 
Wo  think  very  much  of  it,  but  it  is 
uot  |  extensively  grown.  I  eau  hardly 
speak  of  its  hardiness  as  yet  ”  The  “Loy’ 
appl®  was  asked  about  by  Mr.  Lovett, 
but  he  got  no  response.  Mr,  Gibb  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  “Bonnie’s  Stripe”  down  iu  the  exhi¬ 
bition  ball.  He  said  it  came  here  under  vari¬ 
ous  names  from  England  some  years  ago;  the 
quality  was  good  Dr.  Hoskins  wanted  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  “Scott’s  Winter."  Mr. 
Gibb  found  it  hardy,  a  good  apple,  and  most 
successful  with  him.  Mr.  Vandeman  thought 
well  of  it.  Not  high  grade,  Dr.  Hoskins 
says,  but  good  in  the  spring.  The  Shaw  apple 
was  asked  about.  Dr,  Shaw  says  “It  is  a 
chauce  seedling  found  growing  on  my  place, 
a  fall  apple,  coining  with  Gravenstein,  mild 
sub-acid:  tree  grows  low;  the  apple  is  from 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  the  size  of  Bald¬ 
win;  red,  fine-grained  like  Fanieuae,  a  favor¬ 
ite  ladies’  apple,  less  acid  than  Gravenstein; 
origin,  Milford,  N.  II. The  “Salome”  was 
next.  Mr.  Lyon  saw  it  looking  well  at  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition:  flavor  not  vp  rv 


palatable;  valuable  for  cooking  any  way.  If 
managed  just  right  it  is  valuable  in  Conn.” 
“Le  Conte,”  President  Berckmans  said,  “like 
Kieffer,  suits  one  locality  better  than  an¬ 
other.  Eaten  from  the  tree,  the.  quality  is 
poor.  But  If  allowed  to  ripen  properly  after 
picking  it  is  very  good.  It  is  a  real  dessert 
pear,  but  the  Kieffer  is  not.  When  you  see 
the  Le  Conte  in  Florida  you’ll  see  wonders. 
It  must  be  properly  taken  care  of.  Don’t  let 
us  condemn  these  pears  too  hurriedly.”  Mr. 
Coe,  Conn.:  “It  grows  well  in  our  State;  bet¬ 
ter  than  Kieffer  with  me;  but  it  rots  at 
the  eore  and  must  be  picked  early.”  Dr 
Carey:  “In  Georgia  it  is  simply  remarkable, 
I  visited  it  at  Thomasville  last  year.  The 
trees  should  be  cut  back ;  they  grow  there  (50 
feet  high— 12  feet  in  a  year.”  Mr.  Brackett, 
Iowa:  “I  have  seen  this  wonderful  pear  in  the 
South,  seen  it  grow  12  feet  from  the  cutting 
in  a  single  year.” 

The  Russian  pears  were  then  discussed  at 
length.  Mr.  Gibb:  “I  regard  ‘Bessemianka’ 
as  the  best  of  the  lot  in  quality,  as  it  has  a 
Bergamot  flavor,  though  not  of  the  finest 
quality.”  He  mentioned  several  other  Rus¬ 
sian  pears  very  glibly,  but  the  orthography 
was  far  too  obscure  aud  puzzling  for  the 
average  phonographer.  He  said:  “They  vary 
in  hardiness,  and  all  need  further  testing. 
Whether  we  as  yet  have  the  true  Bergamot 
pear  of  the  Volga  is  indeed  very  doubtful.” 
Mr,  Brackett;  “Out  of  thirty  varieties  I  have 
tried,  I  would  recommend  ‘Sapiegiauka’ 
as  another  successful  sort.  I  don’t  consider 
any  of  them  very  high  in  quality.”  Mr. 
Hatch:  “It  is  important  to  know  where  and 
in  what  soil  these  are  grown.”  Mr.  Watrous: 
“Having  tided  about  the  same  list,  I  find  the 
Bessemianka,  the  only  one  of  value  in  Des 
Moines.’-  Dr.  Hoskins  finds  this  perfectly 
hardy  in  Vermont  where  nearly  all  others 
fail.  Mr.  Brackett:  “All  have  had  only  a 
very  short  trial  as  yet;  nothing  definite  is 
known.” 

Hoosiek  pear  was  next.  Mr.  Powell  said  it 
originated  near  him;  never  saw  it  elsewhere ; 
succeeds  well  and  looks  well.  Mr.  Lovett  had 
fruited  it  and  found  it  very  fine.  Mr.  Green 
spoke  well  of  the  Wilder,  “Appears  to  be  of 
the  best  quality  of  its  season;  handsome,  bright 
red  cheek,  smallish,  not  inclined  to  rot  at  the 
core,  a  vigorous  grower.”  The  “Hinkle” 
was  thought  desirable  though  subject  to  rot 
at  the  core.  Mr.  Bourne  wanted  the  spelling 
of  “  Sheldon”  corrected  to  conform  to  that  of 
the  originator  s  name,  which  was  “Sheldeu.” 
Mr.  Bissell  spoke  well  of  the  Wilder  near 
Richmond,  \  a.  The  Mikado  was  reported  as 
a  very  fine-looking  pear,  but  poor  in  quality, 
good  ouly  for  cooking.  Mr.  Lovett  spoke  of 
this  and  the  “Siebold”  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  ‘  “  Grand  Isle*  pear  was  favorably  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Hoskins.  H.  H. 

(1o  be  Continued.) 


Plaster  in  the  Poultry  House.— From 
my  experience,  1  can  state  unhesitatingly  that 
the  poultryman  who  neglects  to  keep  a  barrel 
of  plaster  in  his  poultry  house  or  to  use  it 
frequently  under  the  roosts,  is  not  running 
his  business  as  he  should,  I  have  a  few  over 
ion  fowls.  Every  two  weeks  1  get  a  barrel  of 
fertilizer  that  I  call  well  worth  #1.50  a  barrel 
for  sweet  corn.  H.  c.  e. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 

R-  N.-Y. — At  auctions  about  us  hen  manure 
—mostly  mixed  with  coal  ashes — brings  from 
SO  cents  to  #1.00  per  barrel.  In  our  own 
practice  piaster  is  sprinkled  under  the  roosts 
three  times  a  week.  Director  Jordan,  of  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  analyzed  two 
samples  of  hen  manure.  A  was  composed  of 
pure  droppings  as  taken  from  under  the  roosts 
—uot  dried.  B  contained  a  small  amount  of 
ashes  and  20  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  barrel, 
and  had  been  well  dried  and  worked  over. 
A  weighed  200  pounds  to  the  barrel  aud  B  175 
pounds.  Analyses  gave  the  following  result, 
estimated  in  pounds  to  the  barrel. 

Ulioe.  acid.  Potash,  Nitrogen.  Value. 
A  1.8  1.38  2.2  0.(55 

B  2.25  1.78  2.I5S  0.70 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  addition  of  the 
plaster  aud  ashes  added  to  the  value.  The 
dried  manure  was  less  bulky  aud  more  easily 
haudled. 


Feeding  Corn  to  Poultry.— I  like  to  feed 
some  ear  corn  to  my  chickens.  I  feed  about 
half  in  this  way.  The  ears  arc  thrown  on 
straw  and  the  birds  peek  and  scratch  away  at 
them.  They  have  to  work  hard  for  every 
kernel  they  get,  and  this  working  keeps  them 
busy  aud  out  of  mischief.  Besides,  it  is  the 
working  hen  that  pays;  a  lazy  hen  is  like  a 
lazy  man.  H.  c.  J. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COIlOtlUJ 


A  GOOD  CORN  CRIB. 

We  husked  200  bushels  of  corn  grown  on 
grouud  that  needed  subduing,  and  looked 
about  for  a  place  to  put  it.  If  cribbed  near 
the  buildings  uot  only  the  rats  but  the  fowls 
would  attack  it.  One  of  our  nursery  hands 
suggested  placing  a  crib  in  the  field  away 
from  all  attacks  of  fowls  and  vermin,  saying 
that  he  could  build  a  good  crib  out  of  rails, 
requiring  ouly  a  few  boards  for  the  bottom 
and  roof.  I  gave  him  the  order  to  go  ahead, 
and  Fig.  453  shows  what  he  erected.  I  have 
built  many  corn  cribs  since  boyhood,  but  this 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
may  be  of  service  to  readers  of  the  Rural. 

MouroeCo.,  N.  Y.  ciias.  a.  green. 


THE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL 
CIETY  AT  BOSTON. 


me  Mississippi  l  alley  Horticultural 
Society  become*  the  National  Horticultural 
Society;  establishment  of  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Pomology ;  Mr.  Barry's  declina¬ 
tion  of  the  Presidency;  Mr.  Berckmans ? 
election;  its  possible  effect;  the  old  society's 
public  deserts. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Fomological 
Society  at  Boston,  on  September  14  to  1(5,  oc¬ 
curred  under  very  exceptional  circumstances, 

I  he  fact  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it 
was  appointed  at  this  place  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  desire  of  its  late  honored 
President,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  attend 
aud  preside  over  its  deliberations. 

Possibly,  in  part  from  ignorance  of  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  appreciate  this  motive  a  feeling  had 
arisen,  especially  at  the  West  and  South,  that 
those  regions  had  been,  in  some  sense,  ignored, 
or  their  importance  uot  appreciated  by  this 
society. 

Doubtless  under  the  possibly  unrecognized 
influence  of  such  feeling,  the  organization  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural  Society, 
had  been  effected  which,  after  having  become 
at  one  time  very  nearly  disorganized,  was  re¬ 
suscitated  through  a  successful  effort  to  eulist 
the  South  and  also  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  first  step  iu  this  new  departure  was  the 
holding  of  a  session  of  this  society  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  in  February,  1883,  at  which  a  proposal 
was  made  to  cliunge  the  name  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Society,  to  American  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  This  proposal  was  “laid  on  the  table”  at 
fhat  time,  but  at  the  next  session,  which  oc- 
curredat  t.heNuw  Orleans  Exposition,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  the  proposal  was  renewed  and  the 
organization  became  the  American  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  instigators  of  this  change  of  name 


AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 
AT  BOSTON.— VII. 


CIIEAP  COHN  CRIB.  Fi 


“Hardier  thau  Duchess  in  Western  New 
York,  but  it  is  a  fall  apple  with  us.”  Mr. 
Gibb:  “We  find  the  Wealthy  all  we  desire, 
tiie  only  trouble  is  that  it  drops  before  it  gets 
ripe.” 

.Mr.  Hatch  asks  about  “McMahon’s  White,” 
and  speaks  very  highly  of  it,  especially  as  to 
its  extreme  hardiness;  “It  has  stood  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  4(rt  below  zero;  nothing  in  my  or¬ 
chard  has  equaled  it  iu  this  respect.  For  se¬ 
vere  climates  it  stands  head  aud  shoulders 
above  every  other  apple.  It  may,  however, 
blight  in  extremely  rich  soil;  but  iu  other  soils 
it  does  excellently.  Season,  fall.”  Mr,  Lyon 
wanted  the  mime  shortened  by  dropping  the 
expletives.  Dr.  Hoskius  considered  it  a  true 
iron  clad. 

President  Berckmans  called  attention  to  the 
“M  al lace  Howard”-  “I  think  very  highly  of 
it;  should  think  it  must  prove  very  valuable 
here  at  the  North.”  Mr.  Miuch:  “One  of  the 
most  beautiful  apples  1  have  over  seen.”  Dr. 
Carey,  Georgia,  indorses  this  opinion  iu  every 
way,  and  alsospcuks  well  of  Red  Biotighoimer. 
The  Wolf  River  is  not  au  iron-clad  with  Dr. 
Hoskius.  Mr.  Hatch:  “It  proves  hardy  at 
Green  Pay,  but  less  so  in  the  western  jxirtion 
of  Wisconsin.”  Dr.  Hoskins;  “Almost  iden¬ 
tical  with  Alexander.”  Mr.  Lyon:  “About 
the  same;  hardly  worth  while  to  introduce  it, 
the  other  briug  the  older  is  already  iu  our 


Mauuiug  also  speaks  well  of  it.  “McIntosh 
Red  Dr.  Hoskins  considered  very  fine, 
though  liable  to  “spot”  badly. 

Pears  were  then  taken  up.  “Comet”  came 
first.  Mr.  Lyon  said:  “Very  poor  at  Roches¬ 
ter;  very  beautiful  and  of  good  size,  but  very 
poor  iu  flavor.  Kieffer  was  called  next;  its 
pronunciation  was  disputed;  long  i,  long  e 
aud  short  e  each  being  favored;  the  latter 
was  generally  considered  right  Mr.  Bourne: 
“Not  worth  growing  in  Rhode  Island.”  Mr. 
Engle:  “Good  for  anything  except  to  eat. 
with  us,  Mr.  Powell:  “After  paying  from 
$°to  #5  per  tree  for  the  Kieffer  in  my  vicinity, 
we  are  now  cutting  it  down  and  plowing  it 
out  as  worthless.”  President  Berckmans:  “I 
don’t  want  to  see  it  condemned  for  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  it  is  not.  the  best,  of  course,  but 
we  don’t  want  to  do  without  it  :  it  bears  so 
w  ell  and  is  valuable  for  cookiug,  and,  if  not 
too  particular,  you  may  have  it  for  dessert 
also."  Mr.  Van  Lindley,  N.  C. :  “Does  well 
with  us."  Mr.  Lovett:  “People  are  usiiur  it 
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i  he  water.  In  setting  in  the  celery  it  is  first 
cleaned  ..of  all°,decaying  leaves  and  sprouts, 


about  10  inches  wide,  nnd  in  the  ditch  add  a 
heavy  dressing  of  finely-rotted  manure,  and 
fork  this  nicely  iuto  the  soil.  I  am  perfectly 
conversant  with  planting  upon  the  level  sys¬ 
tem,  and  have  tried  it  repeatedly,  but  I  much 
prefer  the  shallow  ditch  method.  [That  is 
what  we  have  often  said.  Bus.]  By  it  we  are 
better  enabled  to  concentrate  manure  and 
water  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops,  and  the 
assistance  it  gives  at  earthing-up  time  is  very 
great.  The  4}.j,  feet  widths  are  little  enough 
to  give  us  room  and  earth  enough  to  bank  up 
our  early  celery.  The  three  feet  widths  are 
enough  for  late  crops,  as  we  “  handle"  them 
only  once,  then  draw  the  earth  up  against 
them  with  a  hoe.  Were  we  to  bank  them  up 
to  the  top,  as  we  do  the  early  crops,  we  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  keep  them  through 


have  had  to  water  the  celery  more  or  less  in 
late  summer  and  fall,  but  this  season  not  at 
all.  The  celery  has  grown  well  and  rust  has 
been  less  prevalent  than  usual.  For  earliest 
use  I  sow  about  the  end  of  January.  This 
gives  me  leaves  for  flavoring  from  May  till 
July.  Golden  Heart,  Henderson’s  Half-dwarf 
oreveu  Giant  White  Solid,  almost  any  of  the 
fast-growing,  green-leaved  varieties  will  do; 
but  I  den’t  like  any  of  the  self-blanching  sorts 
for  such  early  use.  My  second  sowing  is  made 
about  the  last  days  of  February  or  first  of 
March,  in  plots  in  the  greenhouse.  Kinds— 
Golden  Heart,  and  White  Plume.  This  gives 
mo  celery  leaves  for  flavoring  from  June  on¬ 
ward,  nnd  heart  celery  from  August  omvard. 

My  main  crop  is  sowed  in  a  well- prepared 
bed  out-of-doors  in  the  last  week  in  April, 


the  fact  soon  became  patent — that  many  of 
the  earnest  and  influential  friends  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  regarded  this 
partial  assumption  of  the  name  under  which 
the  older  society  had  so  long  and  so  efficiently 
laborpd  as  indicating  t  he  purpose  to  profit  as  a 
society,  from  the  prestige  of  such  labor,  with 
the  influence  consequent  thereupon. 

Meantime,  with  the  chauge  iu  the  political 
aspect  of  tlie  National  Government,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  the  existence  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Department,  a  person  im¬ 
bued  with  horticultural  knowledge  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  was  placed  at  its  head — a  resident  of 
the  West  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people  It  was,  moreover,  true  that  if  his  ap¬ 
pointment  was  not  in  tact  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  comparatively  new  society,  it  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  requests  of 
some  of  its  influential  members  and  with  the 
full  approval  of  its  general  membership. 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  many  of 
those  who  had  favored  such  appointment,  one 
of  the  early  recommendations  of  t,lie  new 
Commissioner  was  the  establishment,  within 
his  Department,  of  a  Division  of  Pomology, 
with  a  thorough  expert  in  this  increasingly 
important  branch  of  horticulture  iu  charge 
— a  recommendation  which  was  subsequently 
putin  process  of  realization  by  act.  of  Congress, 

The  very  geueral  approval  of  this  action  at 
the  West  and  South,  coupled  wdth  an  open 
disapproval  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  well 
known  and  influential  friends  of  the  older 
society  at  the  East,  bad  doubtless  emphasized 
the  Southern  and  Western  feeling  already 
spoken  of,  increasing  the  teudency  to  adhere 
to  the  new  organization;  nnd,  so  far  as  such 
action  should  be  concerned,  to  relegate  the 
older  society  to  the  position  they  consider  it  to 
have  voluntarily  assumed — that  of  a  local 
Northeastern  society. 

That  the  friends  of  the  old  society  were 
greatly  misapprehended  iu  all  this,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  its  special 
friends  and  managers.  Mr.  P.  Barry,  who 
may  fairly  lie  assumed  to  represent  the  feeling 
of  the  Northeast,  as  already  described,  was  the 
First  Vice-President  of  the  society;  and  as 
such,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his  well  earned 
prominence  as  au  American  potnologist,  lie 
stood  prominently  forth  as  an  involuntary 
candidate  for  the  position  of  president,  one  in 
fact  for  whose  rejection  or  ignoring  it  would 
seem  exceedingly  difficult  to  render  an  ade¬ 
quate  reason.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  his  election  to 
the  presidency  upon  the  feeling  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  already  described;  as  it  would  have 
been  even  more  difficult  to  imagine  what 
would  have,  in  such  case,  been  his  action  iu 
the  premises,  and  the  consequent  results. 

The  positive  declination  of  Mr.  Barry,  un¬ 
expected  and  disappointing  to  his  numerous 
friends  as  it  unquestionably  was,  yet  turned 
attention  to  the  next  available  man  for  the 
position,  the  Honorable  P.  J.  Berckmans,  a 
Southern  man, a  former  First  Vice-President  , 
and  a  person  in  hearty  accord  witti  all,  and 
especially  so  with  the  West  and  South.  How 
fully  he  may  succeed  in  maintaining  the  pre¬ 
viously  high  efficiency  of  the  society  the  fu¬ 
ture  alone  cun,  of  course,  determine;  but  it 
seems  probable  thut  the  election  of  a  Southern 
man,  coupled  with  the  fixing  of  the  next,  bien¬ 
nial  session  at  the  South,  may  go  very  far  at 
least  to  disabuse  the  public  of  the  feeling  that 
this  old  and  honored  society  is  disposed  to  ac¬ 
cept  anything  short  of  the  broadest  and  most 
efficient  character. 

The  public  owes  to  the  American  Pomologi 
cal  Society  and  to  its  late  honored  President, 
the  inauguration  nnd  the  carrying  forward,  so 
far,  of  the  reform  in  the  nomenclature  of 
fruits— a  reform  which  is  apparently  destined 
to  embrace  horticultural  nomenclature  as 
well,  if  not  eveu  to  extend  to  other  and  less 
kindred  matters.  Till  this  work  shall  be  ef¬ 
fectively  accomplished,  t  he  public  can  ill  spare 
this,  the  chief  if  not  the  only,  really  effective 
instrument  for  its  performance. 

I  say  the  only  instrument,  not  forgetting 
that  the  american  Horticultural  Society  has 
indorsed,  and  in  fact  adopted,  the  rules  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  older  society  for  such  purpose; 
but  I  have  looked  in  vein  for  effective  work, 
by  the  newer  society,  in  this  direction. 


then  placed  upright  in  the  row  and  the  earth 
all  the  way  up  is  packed  very  firmly  against 
it.  Figs.  454  and  455  show  how  the  celery 
is  arranged  iu  the  pit.  Then  1  have  weather¬ 
board  coverings  each  two  boards  wide, 
which  I  lay  over  the  ridges,  one  on 
each  side,  to  keep  off  rain  and  snow  from 
soaking  down  through  among  the  celery, 
also  as  a  protection  against  frosts.  These 
board  covers  are  raised  one  brick  high  off  the 
ground,  as  shown  at  Fig.  450.  In  very  cold 
weather  a  mulching  of  leaves,  litter  or  sea- 
thatcli  is  placed  over  the  boards,  and  is  in¬ 
creased  or  reduced  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  It  is  far  better  to  raise  the 
boarding  off  the  ground  (a  brick  high)  than  to 
let  it  lie  fiat  on  the  ridge,  and  it  is  better  to 
have  it  uuder  than  over  the  mulching.  We 
need  never,  except  in  the  case  of  digging  out, 
remove  the  boarding  in  winter.  The  cel¬ 
ery  will  get  ventilation  enough  under  it.  and 
it  prevents  the  freezing  anti  thawing  « if  the 
surface  soil.  I  don’t  mind  the  surface  soil 
freezing  an  inch  or  two  deep,  the  good  part  of 
the  celery  is  beyond  that  depth;  but  don’t  let 
frost  penetrate  any  deeper, for  in  spring  every 
bit  that  is  frozen  in  winter  will  surely  rot 
away.  Over-covering  is  very  injurious  and 
more  especially  so  early  in  the  winter.  A 
thin  coat  of  frozen  earth  over  the  surface  of 
the  ridges  is  also  serviceable  against  the  in¬ 
road  of  field  mice. 

But  as  it  would  be  a  very  laborious  job  to 
dig  out  some  celery  every  day  as  we  may 
wnut  it  in  winter,  we  bad  better  secure  a  lot 
at  a  time,  say  a  fortnight’s  or  u  month’s  sup 
ply,  and  bring  it  into  the  cellar.  Here  you 
may  store  it  in  almost  any  fashion,  providing 
you  keep  the  plants  upright  and  the  roots  ou 
or  in  moist  sand  or  earth  and  not  iu  large 
bulk  together.  Shoe  or  Other  packing  boxes 
‘JO  inch*  s  or  over  deep,  or  the  bottom  parts  of 
cement  barrels  or  the  like,  would  do,  or  you 
can  make  up  a  temporary  bed  for  them  on  the 
cellar  floor,  say  two  boards  deep,  uiue  inches 
wide  and  any  length  you  please.  In  the  case 
of  using  packing  boxes,  w  ith  cleats  and  hoards 
run  nil  open  space  along  the  middle  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  great  a  body  of  celery  from  being  to¬ 
gether  and  consequently  heatiug.  There  is  no 
need  of  any  sand  or  earth  being  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  plants,  but  in  cases  where  I  have 
used  it,  it  didu’t  do  any  harm. 

Now,  while  1  run  four  rows  to  the  ridge 
many  growers  lay  past  their  celery  in  single 
rows  and  cover  these  with  boards  nailed  to¬ 
gether  ^-fashion.  While  for  wintering  cel¬ 
ery  I  would  use  only  an  open,  sunny  spot  for 
my  ridges,  au  open,  north-facing  or  shady 
slope  is  best  for  April  celery — somewhere 
where  warm  sunshine  wou’tstrikeit  in  spring. 

Never  “handle,”  earth-up,  or  lift  to  store 
celery  while  it  is  wet  or  frozen. 

Cold,  wet  land,  and  dry,  poor  land  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  rust.  Celery  grows  best  in  deep, 
rich,  moist  but  well  drained  land  and  a  shel¬ 
tered  situation.  It  loves  abundance  of  water 
and  should  never  suffer  for  want  of  it. 

On  puge  178,  of  Gardening  for  Profit,  I  find 
“three  feet  is  umplu  distance  between  the 
dwarf  varieties.”  Now,  my  celery  for  late 
fall  and  early  winter  use,  consisting  of  Golden 
Heart,  White  Plume,  Henderson's  Half-dwarf, 
New  Rose  and  Golden  Self -blanching,  was 
sown  April  20th,  and  planted  out  July  21st 
and  JJud  in  good  ground,  in  rows  4l<,  feet 
apart,  aud  it  is  now  (Oct.  24tti)  well  bankid 
up,  but  not  quite  to  the  top,  as  it  is  yet  in 
active  growth,  and  I  reqlly  couldn’t  bank  it 
up  properly  in  any  less  space. _ 


March;  whereas,  if  put  iu  moderately  green, 
we  expect  to  have  celery  till  the  end  of  April 
or  first  of  May. 

Celery  banked  up  in  August  whitens  in 
three  to  four  weeks;  that  hanked  up  iu  8e|>- 
tember  in  four  to  six  weeks;  but  that  not 
banked  up  till  October  may  not  whiteu  well 
before  New  Year’s.  White  Plume  whitens  of 
itself,  and  according  to  the  time  when  it  was 
sown  shows  this  inclination  in  September  or 
October.  But  if  you  wish  to  have  it  in  its 
fullest  and  whitest  beauty,  tender  and  crisp, 
just,  earth  it  up  as  you  would  Golden  Heart  or 
any  other  celery.  1  was  much  disappointed 
with  White  Plume  till  1  did  this;  now  I  con¬ 
sider  it  indispensable.  And  do  the  same  with 
Golden  Self-blanching. 

AboutjNovember  15  I  usually  lift  and  store 
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This  time  I  sow  a  little  of  all  the  varieties  at 
hand:  not  all  for  a  crop  though,  but  many  of 
them  for  experiment’s  sake.  The  varieties  I 
depend  ou  tor  a  crop  are  few;  White  Plume 
from  October  till  January,  nnd  Golden  Heart, 
Boston  Market,  Hendersou’s  Half-dwarf  und 
Red  Solid  from  December  till  May.  If  1  were 
limited  to  one  variety  1  would  choose  Golden 
Heart;  if  to  two,  then  I  wouldadd  White  Plume. 
As  a  long- keeping  sort  I  have  nothing  better 
than  Boston  Market;  with  me  it  always  lias 
kept  better  than  New  Rose,  Major  Clark's, 
London  Red  or  any  of  the  other  reds.  Hen¬ 
derson's  Half-dwarf  is  the  prettiest  and  clean¬ 
est  looking  celery  on  my  ground  to-day. 

One  vital  point  in  celery -growing  is,  from 
the  time  the  seed  germinates  till  the  plauts  are 
set  out  permanently,  indeed,  I  might  say,  till 


my  celery  for  the  winter.  I  winter  it  all  in 
ridges  out  of  doors,  but  this  is  because  I  have 
neither  shed  nor  cellar  room  to  spare  in  which 
to  store  it.  But  my  method  is  very  simple 
und  effective;  indeed,  only  once  iu  several 
years  have  1  tailed  iu  keeping  over  celery  till 
May,  and  then  over-covering  caused  it  to  de¬ 
cay.  I  select  a  piece  of  open,  sunny,  sloping 
laud,  naturally  well  drained,  anil  mark  it  off 
in  in -foot  wide  strips.  Each  of  these  strips 
givra  mu  room  for  a  four-row  ridge  of  celery 
and  a  six  to  seven  foot  wide  space  between  it 
and  the  next  ridge,  and  affords  ample  room 
for  working,  digging  out,  covering,  uncover¬ 
ing  aud  removing  thawing  snow.  The  celery 
is  put  in  singly  iu  rows,  to  its  full  depth,  and 
as  close  together  os  it  can  be  packed  in  the 
rows.  There  are  four  rows  with  seven  to  nine 
inches  wide  of  earth  between  them,  in  the 
ridge,  and  the  middle  of  the  ridge  is  only  about 
seven  inches  higher  than  the  general  level  of 
the  ground,  just  euough  to  readily  throw  off 


they  are  dug  up  for  use  or  storage,  to  keep 
them  in  vigorous  growth  and  without  any 
check.  Most  growers  sow  two  weeks  earlier 
than  I  do.  This  is  all  very  well  if,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  big  euough  to  set  out,  tho 
ground  is  ready  to  receive  them.  In  my  case 
I  seldom  have  any  empty  ground  in  summer, 
and  one  crop  is  in  or  waiting  to  be  put  in 
before  the  other  is  off.  8o  it  is  with  my 
celery.  It  succeeds  marrow  peas,  cauliflow- 
eis,  potatoes,  onions  or  strawberries.  And 
rather  than  keep  my  plants  in  the  bods  till 
they  become  stunted  1  prefer  sowing  late;  I 
have  always  found  that  they  have  been 
eurly  enough.  But  where  the  growing  season 
is  shorter  than  it  is  here,  my  advice  is  to  sow 
proportionately  early.  I  grow  altogether  on 
the  single  row  system,  and  raise  some  10,000 
heads  a  year.  For  celery  for  use  before  Jan¬ 
uary,  I  run  the  rows  4j^  feet  apart;  for  celery 


CELERY 


PRUNING  AND  GRAFTING 


WILLIAM  FALCONER, 


Tun  best  time  to  prune  grape-vines  is  decid¬ 
edly  the  Indian-Summer  time,  just  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this.  Vines  that  are  about 
houses,  however  wt  II  they  may  look  with  their 
beautiful  green  drapery  of  foliage,  look  very 
untidy,  forlorn  and  scraggy  when  denuded  of 
it,  and  the  shoots  hang  deploi  iuglj  iu  every 
direction,  unpleasant  to  see  aud  awkward  to 


When  and  how  to  sow;  varieties;  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops;  shallow-ditch  preferable 
to  level  planting;  banking  up;  period  for 
blanching ;  storing  for  winter;  ridge  and 
board  protection;  teller  storing  for  speedy 
use;  storing  receptacles;  best  site  for  cel¬ 
ery.  _ 

This  has  been  a  capital  year  for  celery; 
since  planting-out  time  it  has  never  suffered 
from  lack  of  moisture.  Before  now  I  alw  ays 


from  January  till  May,  rows  three  feet  opart,  j 
I  throw  out  the  rows  some  six  inches  deep  and 
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encounter.  The  pruning  shears  soon  puts  all 
this  to  rights,  as  a  barber’s  shears  trains  a 
wild-looking  head  of  hair. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  assure  the  well-doing 
of  a  vine,  especially  if  it  has  not  fully  ripened 
its  leaves  and  wood,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  on  the  ground  during  winter,  and  held 
close  down  by  some  weight.  It  is  necessary 
to  prune  before  this  can  be  well  done.  Vines 
requiring  this  treatment  should  slant  up  from 
the  ground  to  the  trellis  and  be  trained  wholly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  latter;  they  are  then 
easily  bent.  down.  In  some  seasons  we  have 
found  oven  the  Concord  much  the  better  for 
this  protection  from  parching  winter  winds. 
Even  if  the  wood  does  not  perish  from  cold  or 
drying  the  buds  open  so  late  that  neither  the 
fruit  nor  the  leaves  nor  the  wood  mature 
properly. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  pruning  in  October 
is  one  that  applies  to  trees  generally,  as  well 
as  vines.  The  wound  heals  over  by  a  film  of 
growth  which  exudes  during  what  is  left  of 
the  season  of  what  we  may  call,  foe  want  of  a 
latter  term,  the  prepared— ap  circulation. 
That  this  is  sufficient  to  heal  wounds  is  proved 
by  the  success  that  attends  grafting  in  early 
October.  Grafts  may  he  set  quite  late  ou 
stocks  that  could  not  be  budded,  os  of  pear  or 
plum,  that  bad  lost  their  haves  by  blight; 
and  will  succeed  even  better  than  if  left  till 
spring,  while  for  all  such  work  the  dry  soil 
and  delightful  weather  of  much  of  October  are 
eminently  favorable.  w.  g. 
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RUMINATION. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

TnAT  Grand  Cartoon,  “Tbe  Modern  Go¬ 
liath  aud  David,”  teaches  farmers  a  most  use¬ 
ful  and  pertinent  lesson.  The  school-house  is 
indeed  the  stronghold  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  if  no  treason  is  done  in  it,  it  will  bo  a 
perfect  defence  against  all  the  enemies  of 
liberty — social,  political  and  financial.  But 
do  farmers  cherish  their  schools  as  they  should  / 
The  city  schools  are  vastly  superior  to  the 
rural  ones,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
city  overpowers  the  country;  why *  1  •boodle” 
ollieials  are  able  to  rob  and  encham  the  popu¬ 
lace.  They  have  the  best  education  that 
schools  afford,  and  hence  are  all  the  more 
dangerous  when  led  iuto  dishonesty  by  politi¬ 
cal  methods.  I  was  once  a  director  of  a 
country  school,  and  when  I  suggested  that  a 
good  teacher  should  he  procured  aud  paid  $50 
a  month,  and  hired  for  the  whole  year,  I  was 
met  with  a  storm  of  objections.  One  farmer 
said  he  could  get  the  best  plowman  in  the 
country  for  half  the  money,  and  a  teacher 
was  not  worth  more  than  half  os  much  as  a 
g  >od  plowman.  Farmers,  cherish  your 
schools  and  get  the  best  possible  teachers  for 
your  children.  They  need  as  good  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  children  of  the  city  saloon  keepers, 
who  are  the  rulers  (and  the  ruin)  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  country. 

Drainage  and  the  Water  Supply.— The 
statement  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Johuson  that  the  water 
level  of  the  wells  in  the  prairie  districts  has 
been  lowered  from  8  to  10  feet  to  three  times 
that  depth  in  the  past  -to  years  is  very  remark, 
able.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  very  accurate  aud 
trustworthy  observer,  mi  l  no  one  can  doubt 
bis  testimony  upou  any  subject  in  which  fact 
is  the  point  at  issue.  The  rapid  removal  of 
the  surface  water  by  drainage  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  loss  of  subterranean  water, 
aud  it  opens  the  question  if  the  benefits  which 
it  cannot  be  denied  are  afforded  by  drainage 
of  the  land,  may  not  be  purchased  too  dearly 
It  seeuis  as  though  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
land  must  lie  waste,  either  in  timber  or  in 
grass  uiulrained  or  in  slough  or  swamp,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  water  supply  for  the  wells  aud 
springs. 

‘'Mischief  of  Herd  Books."— When  Prof. 
Sanborn  remarks  "upon  the  poor  stuff  iu  herd 
books,”  he  repeats  what  had  bceu  said  in  the 
Rural  some  years  ago  by  your  correspondent 

1  Stockman,”  and  which  then  met  with  severe 
criticism.  It  is  too  much  for  the  breeders  of 
thoroughbred  stock  to  make  believe  that  every 
one  of  the  progeny  of  pure-bred  stock  is  as 
gooil  as  its  parents  And  if  this  is  true,  there 
are  thousands  of  animals  recorded  which  are 
not  deserving  of  the  credit  thus  given  to  them. 
If  1  remember  aright,  “Stockman”  advocated 
tlie  record  of  animals  only  which  should  pass 
a  certain  standard  of  excellence  so  that  the 
record  would  indicate  the  actual  merit  of  the 
animal.  There  are  cows  ou  record,  among 
the  dairy  herd  books,  which  never  paul  lor 
their  feed  in  mUk  aud  butter.  Hence,  these 
are  “scrubs”  and  not  entitled  to  the  credit 
given  to  them  and  their  progeuy  as  "herd 
hook  stock.” 

Veterinary  Quackery. —Dr.  Kilhoru  is 


fully  justified  in  his  remarks  upon  veterinary 
quackery.  I  once  heard  the  veterinary  editor 
of  a  weekly  paper  declare  that  worms  in  horses 
were  “nutural”  to  them  (meaning  of  spon¬ 
taneous  origin)  just  as  maggots  in  cheese 
were  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
cheese.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  old 
fogies,  relics  of  the  days  of  Youatt,  who  said 
in  his  book  on  sheep  that  scab  mites  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  sheep, 
should  still  retain  their  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
judices  against  modern  science.  But  there  is 
<p>ackery  alsoin  the  medical  profession,  which 
deserves  all  the  animadversion  thrown  upon 
the  other  kind  of  quacks  by  Dr.  K, 

Lawn  Trees. — Will  you  permit  me  to* pro¬ 
test  against  the  suggestion  (page  041)  that 
lawn  trees  should  be  trimmed  high.  The 
sweeping  gracefully  bent  branches  of  trees  on 
the  lawn  area  thing  of  lieauty,  while  a  lopped 
stem  gives  one  the  shivers.  If  one  wauts  to 
see  perfect  lawn  trees  1  would-  advise  him 
to  travel  1,000  miles,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Rural  Grounds.  By  the  by,  why  is  not  the 
chinquapin  a  good  lawn  tree?  Tnere  is  one 
near  a  small  village  in  an  old  field  in  North 
Caroliua,  which  many  persons  would  give 
$1,000  for  if  it  could  be  placed  upou  their 
lawn.  I  measured  and  found  it  152  feet 
around;  and  a  perfect  semi-globe  of  perfect 
foliage,  with  bent  limbs  sweeping  to  the 
grouud ;  and  under  was  a  canopy  supported 
by  a  low  stem  hut  high  enough  to  afford  room 
for  a  rustic  scat  around  it.  The  pretty  little 
nuts,  too,  are  ornamental  and  very  good  eating. 
The  litter  of  the  husks  is  the  only  objection, 
and  a  lawn  rake  will  quickly  remove  it.  I 
dare  not  take  up  more  space  over  tbe  many 
excellent  things  in  the  grand  number  which 
introduces  October,  although  I  feel  a  strong 
call  to. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  oe  accempanleil  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  quesllou.  please  see  If  It  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.) 


GOOD  nORSE  LINIMENTS. 

J.  E.  M. ,  Paterson,  X.  J. — What  is  the  com. 
position  of  a  good  horse  liniment  for  external 
use  for  sprains  aud  swellings,  without  being 
strong  enough  to  bib  t  er  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  L.  KILBORN. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  popular 
liniments,  nearly  all  of  which  possess 
some  virtue  when  properly  used.  They 
usually  contain  two  or  three  essential 
constituents  with  a  long  list  of  less  im¬ 
portant  substances  that  add  but  little  aud 
often  no  value  to  the  liuimeut.  A  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  these  popular  compound  liniments,  and 
one  probably  as  good  as  any  of  them,  is  the 
following :  One  ounce  each  of  oil  of  origanum, 
oil  of  hemlock,  oil  of  spike,  oil  of  wormwood, 
oil  of  turpentine,  camphor  gum,  aud  aqua 
ammonia,  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  one 
pint  of  proof  spirit.  This  is  an  excellent 
liniment,  but  for  ordinary  uses  the  more 
simple  ammonia  or  soap  liniments  are  equally 
serviceable  aud  much  cheaper.  The  ammonia 
liniment — strong  aqua  ammonia  one  part, 
olive  or  cotton-seed  oil  one  to  three  parts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  strength  desired,  bottled  and 
shaken  vigorously  until  thoroughly  mixed — 
is  an  excellent  strong  liniment,  aud  if  repeat¬ 
edly  applied  and  well  rubbed  in,  it  may  be 
used  us  a  mild  blister.  For  a  mild  stimu¬ 
lant  the  soap  liuiment  is  good — white  Cas¬ 
tile  soap  in  fine  shavings  four  ounces,  camphor 
gum  two  ounces,  oil  of  rosemary  four  drains, 
alcohol  one  pint,  water  oue-half  pint.  Dis¬ 
solve  the  soup  iu  the  water  aud  the  camphor 
aud  oil  in  the  alcohol;  then  mix  the  two  solu 
tions.  The  strength  of  the  soap. liniment  may 
be  considerably  increased  by  adding  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  strong  aqua  ammonia.  A 
touch  stronger  liniment  than  either  of  the 
above  can  be  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
aqua  ammonia,  oil  of  turpentine  and  olive  or 
cotton-seed  oil.  This  hnimeut  will  blister 
quite  readily,  aud  is  especially  serviceable  for 
cattle,  with  their  thick  skin,  upon  which  the 
mild  liuiments  have  little  effect.  It  is  too 
strong  for  the  sheep  and  dog.  All  of  these 
liniments  should  be  kept  closely  stoppered  and 
be  well  shaken  before  using.  To  increase  their 
effect  when  applied,  the  parts  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  loose  bumlago  to  prevent  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  the  essential  constituents.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  practice  of  applying  stroug  liuiments 
or  other  equally  stimulating  dressings  to  re- 
eent  sprains,  bruises  or  other  injuries,  is  both 
wrong  aud  injurious.  Whensuch  injuriesare 


at  all  severe  there  is  always  considerable  in¬ 
flammation;  and  the  application  of  such  stim¬ 
ulating  dressings,  instead  of  relieving  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  pain,  tends  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  actually  increases,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  distress.  For  all  severe  injuries 
soothing  applications,  as  fomentations,  poul¬ 
tices  or  wet  bandages,  should  lie  applied  at 
first,  aud  the  liniment  applied  only  after  the 
inflammation  has  been  reduced,  to  stimulate 
a  healthy  recovery.  In  slight  sprains  or  in¬ 
juries,  however,  or  in  chronic  cases,  the  lini¬ 
ment  is  usually  in  order  at  the  outset. 

GREEN  FODDER  CROPS;  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

./.  (j.,  Gaylord,  Mich, — 1.  What  is  the  value 
of  rape  as  a  green  manure  to  plow  under,  in 
comparison  with  rye?  2.  Is  it  safe  to  pasture 
cattle  on  rape  in  the  fall  or  on  white  turnips? 

3.  Can  rape  or  white  turnips  be  harrowed  iu 
to  advantage  with  a  view  to  fall  pasturing  on 
sod  land  after  being  plowed  early  in  July,  the 
object  beiug  to  subdue  the  June  Grass  prepar¬ 
atory  to  sowing  oats  in  the  following  spring? 

4.  Would  the  following  rotation  be  advisable: 
After  a  three  year-old  Timothy  and  clover 
sod.  sow  rape  or  white  turnips  for  fall  pasture, 
then  oats  the  following  spring;  plow  the  oat 
stubble  immediately  after  harvest  and  sow 
rye  for  early  spring  pasture  and  plow  down 
for  corn;  after  corn  sow  barley  or  spring 
wheat  and  seed  down.  Barn-yard  manure  to 
be  spread  on  the  rye  before  plowing  down  for 
corn.  6.  Would  the  following  rotation  be 
preferable:  First,  after  sod  plant  corn  or  some 
root  crop;  second,  oats;  third,  barley  or  wheat, 
and  seed  down.  6.  If  the  latter  rotation 
be  ad  op  ted,  can  rutabagas  and  white  turnips 
be  grown  with  the  com  by  .working  them  iu 
with  the  last  cultivation,  and  by  sowing  some 
superposphate ;  and  would  it  be  better  to  sow 
clover  with  the  oats,  pasture  it  or  cut  it  for 
hay  aud  the  next  year  plow  it  and  sow  barley 
or  wheat?  Soil  a  saudy  and  gravelly  loam. 

A  ns. — Rape  will  make  a  heavier  growth 
for  turning  under  than  rye,  but  rye  is  slight¬ 
ly  more  valuable  as  green  manure.  2.  Rape 
makes  an  excellent  fall  aud  spring  pasture 
for  cattle  aud  for  this  use  is  healthful  and 
safe.  3.  Yes.  4.  The  rotation  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  where  pasture  or  soiling  fodder  is  de¬ 
sirable.  5,  This  rotation  is  preferable  where 
grain  crops  aloue  are  desired,  fi.  We  think 
it  is  desirable  to  sow  a  crop  of  clover  with 
oats  always;  take  the  hay,  and  either  pasture 
the  aftermath  or  plow  it  uoder  for  wheat  or 
some  succeeding  crop,  A  lengthened  rotation 
is  advisable  when  grain  crops  are  grown  and 
by  seeding  to  clover  with  oats  two  years  of 
an  excellent  fertilizing  crop  are  gained,  aud  a 
valuable  green  manure  (the  clover  sod)  is  af¬ 
forded  for  the  wheat. 

bees- wax;  hunting  bees. 

E.  A.,  Torrington,  Conn. — 1.  Of  what  do 
honey  bees  make  wax,  and  how?  2.  How  can 
I  tell  whether  there  is  a  queen  in  a  colony 
taken  from  the  woods  iu  a  log?  3  What  is  the 
best  perfume  to  use  while  huuting  bees,  to 
make  them  rally?  1  have  worked  three  or 
four  lines  unsuccessfully  this  fall;  how  should 
they  be  worked  to  succeed? 

Ans. — 1.  Honey  bees  make  comb  of  wax. 
The  wax  is  not  gathered,  is  not  a  vegetable 
product  at  all,  but  is  secreted  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  abdomen  of  the  worker  bee.  If 
a  worker  is  examined  during  the  comb-build- 
iug  seasou.  the  little  scales  of  wax  can  be  seen 
in  the  little  wax  pockets  situated  between  the 
joints  ou  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  The 
feet,  are  used  to  remove  these  scales  from  the 
pockets  aud  pass  them  to  the  mouth.  Here 
they  are  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  worked  to 
the  proper  consistency,  and  theu  they  are 
built  into  the  comb.  2.  It  would  bo  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  while  the  bees  remain  in  the  log. 
To  be  absolutely  sure  that  a  colony  has  a 
queen  she  must  be  found.  If  eggs  or  young 
brood  are  present  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
colony  has  a  queen.  The  bees  and  honey 
should  he  transferred  to  a  box  hive  with  mov¬ 
able  frames,  then  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
queen  can  be  easily  determined.  3.  The  best 
scent  to  attract  bees  is  that  which  comes  from 
a  piece  of  burning  honey-comb.  To  locate  a 
bee  tree,  get  the  bees  feeding  at  two  stations  a 
number  of  rods  apart,  ami  get  the  lines  as 
accurately  as  possible  from  both  places.  The 
lines  made  by  two  bees  goiug  from  different 
stations  to  the  same  tree  would  cross  at  that 
tree.  Use  honey  or  sweetened  water  as  bait. 
Hunting  bee  trees  is  usually  a  very  expensive 
method  of  getting  started  in  the  bee  business 

CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM  IN  A  MULE. 

IF.  P.  C.,  Augusta,  Ga,— My  four-yeur-old 
mule  is  very  high-strung.  I  broke  him  with¬ 
out  injury  in  January  last.  He  had  such  a 
restless  disposition  and  pawed  so  continually 
when  away  from  the  other  mules,  that  I  feared 
then  he  would  injure  himself.  Two  months 
ago  lie  fell  gradually  lame.  T  examiued  for 
thrush,  but  found  the  frog  sound.  Neighbors 
said,  “in  the  shoulder,”  so  I  treated  for  sween- 
ey.  Owing  to  a  slight  swelling  in  the  left 


knee  (the  lameness  started  in  the  left  leg)  I 
thought  the  trouble  was  there  and  rubbed 
with  strong  liniment;  thin  used  bandaging 
and  cold  water.  I  have  also  used  hot  water 
and  n  ullein  leaves.  Suddenly  the  lameness 
showed  nself  in  the  right  leg.  and  the  knee 
and  ankle  have  swollen  a  little.  The  animal 
can  scarcely  get  about.  What  i  an  1  do? 

Ans. — Your  description  would  indicate  a 
case  of  chronic  rheumatism,  for  which  try  the 
following  course  of  treatment:  Give  four 
drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes  to  move  the  bowels, 
and  then  keep  them  open  by  a  laxative  diet. 
Thrice  daily,  before  feeding,  give  one-balf 
ounce  each  of  niter  and  bicarbonate  of  potas- 
sa.  Coutinue  for  a  week,  after  which  substi¬ 
tute  tbe  following:  one  dram  of  eolebieum  and 
four  drams  of  niter,  to  be  also  given  three 
times  daily.  To  the  affected  joints  apply  daily 
ammonia  liniraeut  (equal  parts  strong  aqua 
ammonia  and  olive  oil)  aud  cover  with  a  loose 
flannel  bandage.  During  treatment,  and  also 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  avoid  ex 
posure  to  dampness,  wet,  or  cold. 

ZINC  AS  A  HEAT  NON-CONDUCTOR. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III, — We  put  zinc  un¬ 
der  a  stove  to  keep  the  floor  from  burning. 
Where  does  the  heat  go  that  strikes  tbe  zinc? 
We  say  anything  cool  to  the  touch  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat;  but  the  heat  is  not  con¬ 
ducted  through,  or  the  floor  would  burn. 
Neither  is  it  all  reflected,  as  the  heat  is  not 
appreciably  greater  above  the  zinc  than  it 
would  be  above  the  naked  floor.  Is  there  a 
chemical  action  that  neutralizes  the  heat,  or 
whatf 

ANSWERED  BY  PROFESSOR  R.  C.  CARPENTER. 

The  only  reason  why  the  zinc  does  not  be¬ 
come  heated  is  that  the  heat  does  not  reach  it. 
The  air  between  the  stove  and  tbe  zinc  inter¬ 
poses  a  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat. 
Air  gives  about  1 ,000  times  as  much  resistance 
when  of  the  same  thickness  as  zinc.  Zinc  is  a 
poor  couductor  of  heat  for  a  metal,  being 
ab  .ut  4-10  when  copper  is  one?  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  would  heat  up  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  if  it  were  actual  1}*  subjected  to  heat. 
The  beat  is  conveyed  to  the  zinc  principally 
by  the  motion  of  molecules  of  air  which  are 
heated  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  stove. 
These  give  up  a  small  portion  of  their  heat 
only  to  the  zinc;  a  certain  portion  of  this  is 
absorbed  and  raises  tbe  temperature  of  the 
zinc,  the  remaining  portion  is  radiated  or  slow¬ 
ly  conducted  through  the  zinc.  It  is  very 
seldom  but  that  a  thin  layer  of  air  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  zinc  and  the  floor;  this  again  inter¬ 
poses  a  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
heat,  so  that  the  zinc  affords  protection  to  the 
floor,  principally  by  warding  off  the  hot-air 
currents.  Still  air  is  almost  an  absolute  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat. 

VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

J.  S.  G..  Morristown,  N.  J. — How  oil  may 
seeds  be,  and  still  germinate? 

Ans. — Tables  as  to  the  vitality  of  seeds  vary 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  they  are  kept  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  planting:  but  the  following  approx¬ 
imate  the  periods  of  vitality  of  various  com¬ 
mon  seeds. 


Years. 

Years. 

Artichoke, 

,  , 

5  to 

6 

Onion,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Asparagus, 

*  ♦ 

2  to 

3 

Parsley,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Beans,  all  kinds, 

2  to 

3 

Parsnip,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Beef,  .  . 

».  • 

3  to 

4 

Pea.  .  .  . 

5  to 

6 

Broccoli,  . 

5  to 

<3 

Pumpkin,  . 

8  to  10 

Carrot, 

#  , 

2  to 

3 

Rhubarb, 

S  to 

4 

Cress,  .  . 

•  • 

S  to 

4 

Squash,  .  . 

8  to  10 

Corn  kept  on 

the 

Lettuce,  .  . 

3  to 

4 

cob,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Melon,  .  . 

8  to  10 

Cucumber, 

8  to 

10 

Mustard, 

3  to 

4 

/Vg  plant. 

1  to 

O 

Osra,  .  . 

3  to 

4 

Endive,  . 

5  to 

6 

Spinach,  .  . 

3  to 

4 

Leek,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Tomato,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Cauliflower, 

5  to 

(3 

Turnip,  .  . 

5  to 

6 

Celery, 

2  to 

3 

Pepper,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Chervil,  . 

2  to 

3 

Radish,  .  . 

4  to 

5 

Corn  salad , 

2  to 

3 

Salsify,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Anise,  .  . 

3  to 

4 

Lavender,  . 

2  to 

3 

Balm,  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Sweet  mar  jo 

- 

-;l,  .  . 

2  to 

mm,  .  . 

3  to 

3 

Caraway, . 

2 

Summer  savo- 

Coriander 

i 

ry,  .  .  . 

1  to 

2 

Dill,  .  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Sage,  .  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Fennel, 

2  to 

3 

Thyme.  .  . 

2  to 

3 

Hyssop,  . 

3  to 

4 

Wormwood, 

2  to 

3 

ILL-CONDITIONED  MARE. 

A.  C.  Y.,  Freedom ,  .V.  Y.— My  six-year-old 
mare  eats  and  works  well,  drives  freely  and 
sweats  very  easily.  On  putting  her  in  ihe 
stable  after  using  her.  she  breaks  out  in  a  cold 
sweat  that  comes  out  iu  spots  all  over  her 
body  and  limbs;  even  her  ears  get  wet,  and 
sometimes  she  does  uot  dry  off  in  half  a  day. 
She  also  gapes  a  great  deal,  aud  there  is  a 
rattling  of  the  bowels,  but  no  looseness.  How 
should  she  lie  treated? 

Ans  — Try  the  following  course  of  powders: 
Epsom  salts  and  powdered  geutiau  each  one 
ounce,  niter  two  drams,  to  be  giveu  night  and 
morning  in  the  feed  or  as  a  drench  iu  one  pint 
of  water  or  linseed  tea  On  every  alternate 
week  replace  the  above  powder  with  two 
drams  each  of  sulphate  of  iron  aDd  Barbadoes 
aloes,  also  given  night  and  morning  as  a 
dreuch  or  a  ball  made  up  with  linseed  and 
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sirup.  Alternate  the  two  powders  for  several 
weeks  if  necessary. 

HOOTS'  FOR  KKED. 

J.  S.  W.,  Greenhury,  lml, — Is  it  profitable 
to  cultivate  roots  in  Indiana  to  feed  stock, 
and  if  so,  what  kinds? 

Ans. — Whether  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate 
roots,  or  many  other  farm  crops,  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality,  depends  a  great  deal  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  example,  the  question  might 
be  asked:  Will  it  pay  to  plant  the  common 
varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches  in  In¬ 
diana?  In  some  parts,  yes: m  others,  no;  for 
the  reason  that  climatic  influences  favor  it  in 
the  first  places  and  are  against  it  in  t  he  second. 
Doubtless  there  are  portions  of  the  State  where 
the  cultivation  of  roots  could  be  made  profit 
able,  but  there  are  other  portions  where  the 
summers  are  too  hot  and  dry  to  insure  the 
best  results  with  roots  as  a  general  crop. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  with  both 
claim  that  the  sugar  beet  will  do  better  than 
turnips,  but  many  believe  that  silage  will  be 
found  more  profitable  for  feeding  stock  than 
either. 

SWEET  CORN  MEAL? 

Morristown ,  N.  J. — Why  is  it  that  sweet 
corn  is  never  ground  into  meal? 

Ans. — Sweet  corn-contaius  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  gum  and  sugar  and  less  starch  than 
field  corn,  consequently  it  is  not  ground  into 
meal  except  rarely.  It  can  be  ground  quite 
easily  when  quite  dry  and  the  mill  is  sharp  so 
as  to  cut  the  horny  grains.  The  meal  does 
not  make  light  cakes  on  account  of  its  gummy, 
glutinous  character.  The  grain  is  most  com¬ 
monly  cracked,  coarsely  for  cooking  as  a 
vegetable,  which  seems  to  be  its  most  desir¬ 
able  and  convenient  use.  No  doubt  some  iu- 
geuious  person  might  prepare  it  in  some  novel 
manner  for  new  culinary  uses,  just  as  white 
field  corn  is  shaved  up  into  the  llaky  material 
known  ascerealiue,  which  is  a  very  agreeable 
variety  of  corn  food. 


Miscellaneous.- 


S.  E.  K.,  Aztec ,  N.  Me. r. — 1.  Our  soil  seems 
to  lack  something  to  mature  onions.  My  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  and  has  raised  two  crops  of 
corn,  the  only  crops  ever  raised  on  it  except 
grass.  What  shall  I  do  to  it.  to  prepare  it  for 
onions  next  spring?  The  only  manure  I  can 
get  here  is  cow-yard  and  stable  manure  and 
cotton wooil  ashes,  12.  Gregory  says  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  one  of  the  essent  ials;  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  contains  it?  3.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  the  cabbage  louse?  We  can  hard¬ 
ly  raise  cabbage  here  some  seasons  on  account 
of  the  pests. 

Ans. — 1.  Use  all  the  farm  manure  you  can 
afford  to  use.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
using  too  much  for  onions.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  apply  it  earlier  and  then  culti¬ 
vate  several  times,  so  as  to  destroy  all  weeds. 
2.  South  Carolina  rock  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid  will  give  a  superphosphate  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Bone  flour,  rich  in  phosphate,  might 
well  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre.  3.  The  kerosene  emulsion,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  these  pages,  is  the  best  substance 
to  kill  the  lice. 

W.  J.  It.,  New  Orleans,  La,— l  wish  to 
plant  out  several  thousand  Le  Coute  pear  eut- 
tiugs  this  fall.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to 
use,  barnyard  manure  aud  wood  ashes  ex¬ 
cepted? 

Ans.— We  would  suggest  either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  1st,  cottou-seed-hull  ashes,  amount  to 
acre,  200  to  400  pounds;  ;2d,  kainit,  500  to  1,000 
pounds;  3d,  lime  two  parts,  ground  bone  one 
part,  salt  one  part,  kainit  two  parts,  500  to 
1,000  pounds — if  the  soil  is  sandy,  but  if  limy, 
omit  the  lime. 

J.  A.  T.,  Topeka,  Kan. — W ill  seed  potatoes 
be  high  next  spring? 

Ans.— Yes.  All  present  indications  point 
that  way,  especially  in  Kansas. 

P.  J.  D„  Havana,  Cuba.— Dairy  Farming, 
by  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon, price  £12,  published  by 
Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin,  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
or  London,  England,  will  give  the  desired  in 
formation. 

W.  W.  P.  Enytewood,  N.  ,J. — We  hope  to 
prepare  a  series  of  special  articles  on  willow- 
growing.  _ 

DISCUSSION. 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  POTATOES. 

A.  L.  C.,  Catonsville,  Mo.—  In  the  Rural 
of  October  22  the  editor  asks;  “How  much 
of  a  triveu  fertilizer  can  you  use  profitably  on 
your  crops — potatoes  for  example?  How 
many  farmers  know  or  have  taken  pains  to 
fiud  out?”  Last  year  I  measured  off  one  acre 
of  my  potato  ground  and  applied  one-half  ton 
of  Mapes’s  special  potato  manure.  The  whole 
field  had  a  top-dressing  of  barn-yard  manure 
and  all  of  it,  excluding  the  measured  acre, 
had  S.  C.  dissolved  phosphate  broadcast — 
about  300  pounds  per  acre.  The  result  was 
not  satisfactory  in  any  respect;  while  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  better  on  the  Mapes’s  part  of  the 


field,  they  were  not  enough  so  to  warrant  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment.  It  was  a  bad 
season  for  potatoes  and  I  thought  the  succeed¬ 
ing  crop  of  wheat  would  show  the  benefit  of 
the  Mapes’s  left  in  the  soil,  but  it  did  not 
make  the  least,  difference.  Then  I  was  sure 
that  the  grass  following  the  wheat  would  get 
the  benefit,  but  no,  the  part  under  it  makes 
no  sign  of  having  received  any  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  that,  given  to  the  rest  of  the  field, 
Adjoining  the  Mapes’s  manured  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  was  au  acre  of  maugels.  This  ground 
was  treated  like  the  potato  field  and  instead 
of  tbe  Mapes’s  fertilizer  it  had  a  dressing  of 
ashes,  K,  C.  phosphate  and  hen  manure  broad¬ 
casted  after  the  taangel  seed  was  sown.  The 
maugels  were  only  a  fair  crop,  but  the  grass 
shows  to  n  line  whore  they  grew,  being  much 
better  than  on  any  other  part  Of  the  field. 
The  wheat  showed  no  difference;  it  was  also  a 
bad  wheat  year.  Ashes  are  considered  a  spec¬ 
ially  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes.  This  year 
on  part  of  my  potato  field  I  applied  hard 
wood  unleached  ashes  in  very  large  quantity; 
but  could  see  no  improvement  over  the  yield 
on  the  part  not  ashed.  What  would  the 
Rural  advise  me  to  try  next  year?  My  plan 
is  to  put  on  all  the  manure  I  can  make  and 
tbeu  give  a  good  dressing  of  raw  bone  meal  or 
dissolved  bone. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  queer  case.  Does  it  not 
appear  that  your  land  stands  in  need  of  .phos¬ 
phoric  acid  more  than  of  potash?  We  would 
advise  that  n  heavy  dressing  of  raw  bone  flour 
be  given  a  part  of  an  acre.  It.  is  possible  that 
the  complete  fertilizer  failed  to  show  the  next 
season  because  the  nitrogen  had  passed  through 
the  soil.  A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  or  blood  might  have  made 
a  great  difference.  The  inadequate  effects  of 
the  fertilizers  might  have  been  due  to  the 
“  bad  season.”  But  we  fear  we  are  unable  to 
throwr  auy  light  upon  the  subject  and  can 
only  advise  that  the  main  constituents  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  be  used  on  trial  plots  separately  aud  in 
combination. 

J.  H.  G., Queens  Co.,N.  Y.— Has  not  the  fact 
been  overlooked  that  what  one  farmer  gains 
by  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  another  farmer 
loses?  If  the  price  of  dairy  products  is  in¬ 
creased,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  lias  been  cor¬ 
respondingly  decreased.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  average  farmer  takes  iu  quite  as  much 
money  from  the  sale  of  fatted  cattle  as  from 
that  of  dairy  products?  Proportionately  fann¬ 
ers  consume  more  dairy  products  than  any 
other  class.  They  sell  their  fatted  cattle  and 
consume  their  butter  and  milk.  There  are 
certainly  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  1  am 
surprised  at  the  unanimity  of  the  agricultural 
press  in  championing  the  dairy  interests  ns 
agaiust  the  producers  of  l'ut  cattle.  The  re¬ 
sults  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine  has  resulted  in  an  enoituous 
loss  to  the  farmers  at  large,  without  a  propor¬ 
tionate  benefit  to  the  dairymen.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  poorer  classes  instead  of 
substituting  butter  for  oleo,  had  abandoned 
very  largely  the  use  of  both. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  one  of  tbe  favorite  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  “oleo”  men.  They  al  ways  ignore 
the  real  issue.  The  fight  was  made  against 
oleomargarine  because  dealers  were  selling  it 
for  butter.  It  was  a  dishonest,  rascally  game 
of  substituting  an  article  costing  a  few  cents 
per  pound  for  another  costing  twice  as  much. 
If  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
want  oleomargarine,  no  power  can  prevent 
their  having  it,  eventually,  but  they  will  have 
it  at  its  real  value  and  not  at  butter  prices. 
It  is  a  sharp  dodge  on  the  part  of  “  oleo”  men 
to  attempt  to  array  the  beef-producers  agaiust 
the  dairymen,  but  it  will  not  work. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Arkansas. 

Fayetteville,  Washington  Co.,  October 
22.— The  fair  at  Rogers,  Benton  Co.,  wus  a 
success.  About  $500  in  premiums  were  of¬ 
fered,  and  $350  in  premiums  were  awarded. 
There  were  over  50  exhibitors  and  about  1,000 
plates  of  apples  were  shown, besides  vegetables 
and  other  farm  products.  Peaches  were  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  October  varieties.  Pears  were 
almost  missing.  Weather  splendid.  The 
Shannon  Pippin  was  there  in  all  its  splendor, 
but  it  is  losing  ground  as  it  is  a  spare  bearer. 
The  fruits  eliciting  moat  attention  were  the 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  which  originated  here, 
and  I >ids  fair  to  rival  the  Winesap  in  bearing, 
the  Shannon  in  size  and  Limber  Twig  iu  keep¬ 
ing.  The  Kentucky  Streak,  Mammoth  Pip¬ 
pin,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Northern  Spy,  Pa.  Cider, 
llambo,  Red  Winter  Sweet,  and  Willow 
Twig  are  all  doing  well  here.  The  Rome 
Beauty  threatens  to  beat  the  Shannon,  as  it 
is  now  more  popular  and  is  a  bettei  bearer. 
The  Winesap  is  one  of  the  best  and  holds  its 


own  in  the  market.  The  White  Winter  Pear- 
main  does  well  here  aud  is  unexcelled  for  qual¬ 
ity  aud  as  n.  late  keeper.  The  display  of  need¬ 
ling  apples  was  good  aud  among  them  were 
many  promising  kinds.  Great  good  has  been 
done  liy  the  fair,  aud  much  enthusiasm  has 
been  aroused ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
as  fruit  growing  is  just  in  its  infancy.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  Northwestern  Arkausas 
Horticultural  Society  under  whose  auspices 
the  fair  was  held.  The  eutire  exhibit  was 
taken  t  o  Kausas  Pity,  The  largest  part  of  the 
Arkansas  fruit  exhibit  at  Boston  was  grown 
in  Washington  and  Benton  counties.  It  is 
generally  kuown  that  the  fruit  was  exhibited 
at  t^e  expense  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad 
as  an  advertisement  of  its  lands,  and  ns 
most  of  it,  wan  collected  200  miles  from  those 
lauds  and  on  the  line  of  a  rival  railroad,  it  is 
not  likely  that  we  shall  get  much  credit.  The 
collectors  also  are  naturally  iudisposed  to 
make  a  public  declaration  as  to  where  it  was 
grown,  for  obvious  reasons.  A.  w. 

Colorado, 

Greeley,  Weld  Co.,  Oct.  25.— In  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Greeley  this  year  the  potato  yield  is 
simply  immense.  All  estimates  agree  that 
the  product  will  aggregate  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  1,000  cars,  and  the  quality  seems  almost 
perfect.  Many  car-loads  are  now  being 
shipped  to  the  Eastern  States  at  figures  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  our  growers.  The  varie¬ 
ties  are  mostly  Rose  Seedling,  Early  Rose, 
Mammoth  Pearl  and  Snowflake.  Iu  size 
many  of  the  potatoes  are  prodigious.  Four 
pounds  are  not  considered  unusual  and  our 
city  papers  lust  week  reported  two  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  five  and  one-half  pounds  in  weight, 
aud  one  that  tipped  “  the  scales'1  at  six  pounds 
and,  one  ounce,  when  dug.  Docs  not  this 
raise  tbe  record?  The  yield  of  corn  in  this 
section  is  better,  on  an  average,  than  ever 
known  before.  The  crop  of  Alfalfa  is  also 
quite  large  and  the  other  crops  from  fair  to 
medium.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  gardeners  iu  this  portion  of  Colorado, 
is  far  from  discouraging.  a.  e.  g. 

Idaho. 

Horse -shoe  Bend,  Bois  Co.  Oct.,  22.— I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  continues  to 
improve.  The  “cartoons”  are  a  power  for 
good,  and  will  livelong  after  the  papers  are 
destroyed. 

Tin*  Pond  corn  did  very  well.  I  am  pleased 
with  it.  It  is  not  quite  as  early  as  the  Angel- 
of-Midnight.  The  Extra  Early  Orange  squash 
is  as  good  as  anything  the  R.  N.-Y,  has  seut 
out.  My  family  was  sorry  we  did  not  have 
enough  for  winter  use.  The  Northern  Pedi¬ 
gree  sweet  corn  was  a  week  earlier  than  any 
sweet  com  iu  our  district.  Though  a  low- 
growing  kind,  the  curs  arc  sweet  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Cleveland's  Improved  Valen¬ 
tine  Bean,  w  hile  very  curly  and  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive,  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  Golden 
Wax.  The  C.  1.  Valentine  is  very  rich  and 
of  the  best  quality.  J  shall  grow  all  these 
seeds  another  year  for  further  testings  aud 
shall  plant,  others  near  by  for  comparison. 
The  Garden  Treasures  were  started  in  a  hot¬ 
bed.  I  thought  I  was  not  sowing  the  seed  too 
thick;  but  when  they  came  up  they  were  so 
thick  I  could  scarcely  separate  them  without 
injury.  The  flowers  that  followed  I  They  were 
a  constant  pleasure  the  whole  summer.  A  few 
will  not,  bloom  ’till  next  year.  It  pays  to 
give  good  care  to  the  Rural  Garden  Treas¬ 
ures.  Before  1  was  aware  of  their  presence 
the  round-headed  apple  borers  destroyed 
$150  w’orth  of  apple  and  other  trees.  1  found 
from  three  to  ten  in  three-year-old  apple  trees. 
I  shall  try  the  R.  N.-Y.  lime  mixture  another 
year.  The  trees  were  completely  girdled. 

A.  L. 

Michigan, 

Glenn,  Allegan  Co.,  October  24.— Our 
fruit  season  is  ubout  at  an  end.  Seasonable 
rains  began  about  August  20,  which  partially 
averted  the  effects  of  the  long  drought.  All 
crops  of  grain  are  half  short;  vegetables 
arc  also  half  a  crop.  The  apple  crop  is 
good,  but  it  is  feared  they  are  not  going  to 
keep  very  well ;  they  are  over-ripe.  The  peach 
crop  was  the  largest  and  finest  ever  grown 
iu  this  vicinity.  Brices  ruled  low  owing  to  the 
crop  ripening  twro  or  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  usual  season.  The  indications  for  the 
next  year’s  crop  are  good;  the  fruit  wood  is 
going  into  winter  ripe.  Grapes  did  nothing 
for  us  this  year;  they  were  marketed  too 
early.  N.  e.  e. 

Orion,  Oakland  Co.,  October  24. —Crops  are 
quite  poor  in  these  parts  this  year  owing  to 
the  drought,  which  lasted  about  90  days.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  average  about  o5  bushels;  oats 
about,  23;  wheat,  10  to  12;  corn,  not  half  a  com¬ 
mon  crop;  buckwheat,  a  good  average  crop. 
Onions  a  failure.  w.  h.  b. 

New  York, 

Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  October  25. — We  had 
a  very  dry  summer.  Small  fruits  were  a 
light  crop.  W heat  about  au  average.  Barley 
a  fair  crop,  but  light  in  weight,  Beans,  a 


good  crop,  and  they  are  selling  at  $2  per 
bushel.  We  have  a  large  apple  crop.  Win¬ 
ter  apples  bring  $1,75  per  bushel.  Corn  a 
good  crop,  but  not  much  raised  here.  In  spite 
of  the  dry  weather  this  has  been  a  good  sea¬ 
son  for  farmers— good  crops  and  fair  prices. 
Can  auy  Rural  reader  beat  my  cucumber 
yield  of  over  33,000  ou  three-eighths  of  au 
acre?  A.  w.  A. 

Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  Oct.  30. — All  crops 
have  been  fairly  good  with  the  exception  of 
wheat,  which  was  about  half  a  crop.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  crop  was  injured  by  heavy 
rains,  so  that  it  is  fit  only  for  feed.  Pepper¬ 
mint  was  largely  planted,  the  yield  of  oil  was 
large;  the  price  is  very  low,  buyers  offering 
only  $L85  per  pound;  but  very  little  has  been 
sold,  n-s  farmers  are  holding  for  $2.  It  ws . 
supposed  by  all  iu  the  spring  that  apples 
would  be  a  complete  failure;  but  they  are  a 
large  crop,  selling  at  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel  at 
the  evaporators,  and  for  shipping,  at  $1.(55  to 
$1.85  per  barrel.  Potatoes  are  about  a  usual 
crop  in  this  and  Ontario  County,  In  some 
localities  dry  weather  causes  a  short  crop, 
but  the  average  is  good.  Some  are  being  sold 
at  55  cents  for  red  and  (50  cents  for  white, 
From  appearances  (5U  to  (55  cents  will  buy  all 
that  will  be  sold  this  fall.  A  great  many  will 
be  stored.  Probably  a  smaller  area  of  w  inter 
wheat  has  been  sown  iu  this  county  than  in 
any  year  since  1870.  Small  yield  aud  low- 
prices  have  caused  farmers  to  sow  less  wheat 
and  more  rye.  We  have  had  quite  cold  wea¬ 
ther  already  ;  thermometer  down  to  14  degrees. 
Prices  for  produce:  Wheat,  75  to  80  ceuls; 
corn,  50  ceuts;  barley,  58  to  70  cents;  oats, 
cents,  peppermint  oil,  $1.85;  onions,  155  to  55 
cents;  potatoes,  55  to  (50  cents;  butter  23 cents; 
eggs,  28  to  25  cents,  w.  H.  k. 

WnHhlngton  Territory, 

Maple,  Kan  Juan  Co.,  October  23.— The 
Rural  seeds  were  planted,  but  on  account  of 
the  drought  (the  worst  ever  known  iu  the 
Puget  Sound  region)  they  did  not  have  a  fair 
show.  The  Pond  corn  is  too  late  for  this 
country,  although  there  is  a  variety  grown 
here  that  looks  much  like  it.  I  have  sweet 
corn  that  is  much  larger,  more  productive 
and  sweeter,  and  also  a  kind  that  is  earlier 
than  Northern  Pedigree.  Potatoes  are  about 
half  an  average  crop.  Wheat  and  oats  90  per 
cent;  hay  80  per  cent.  Fruit  of  ull  kinds  not 
over  8U  per  cent.  n.  t. 


The  Value  of  Straw-  is  by  no  means 
generally  realized  by  farmers.  An  Ohio  town 
gave  a  bonus  of  $30,000  to  a  paper  manufac¬ 
turing  company  to  locate  there,  and  the  far¬ 
mers  are  now  getting  $1.00  for  a  load  as  large 
as  the  wagons  can  carry :  at  least  a  ton.  Now- 
let  us  see  what  the  farmer  gives  iu  exchange 
for  this  dollar.  Tho  composition  of  straw,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Henry  Stewart,  is  ns  follows,  ia 
2,000  pounds: 


Ash, 

Oat. 

100 

Wheat, 

110 

Rye. 

04 

Hurley. 

140 

Albuminoids 

50 

40 

80 

00 

Carbo-hydrates, 

7(50 

000 

540 

055 

Fat, 

40 

80 

2(5 

28 

Fiber, 

800 

960 

1080 

800 

Value  as  manure 

$2.90 

$2.03 

82.00 

$2.2(5 

Value  for  food, 

7.08 

5.88 

5.25 

0.72 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say-  that  no  other  men  in 
tho  world  are  so  ready  to  give  a  dollar’s 
worth  for  ltl  or  18  cents  as  farmers,  and  they 
do  this  when  they  send  a  ton  of  straw  to  tho 
paper  mills  instead  of  feediug  it  to  stock,  and 
they  get  40  cents  for  the  dollar  they  would 
get  if  they  would  use  the  straw  only  n-s 
manure. 

It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  Western 
farm  journals  pretended,  iu  the  effort  to 
please  their  readers,  that  it  was  an  evidence 
of  what  they  were  pleased  to  onll  “sidewalk 
agriculture.”  when  the  agricultural  writers  iu 
the  East  mentioned  the  value  of  straw-  for 
feeding  or  manure.  And  now  Western  far¬ 
mers  arc  paying  out.  their  money  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  restore  to  their  worn  lauds  the  fer¬ 
tility  wasted  years  ago  iu  the  burned  straw- 
heaps  aud  the  manure  washed  away  by  tho 
streams. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

Tiie  Pride  of  the  North  corn  (a  yellow  dent) 
was  tried  at  the  Rural  Farm  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago — one  season  before  its  general 
introduction.  Tbe  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  has  not  found  any  variety  superior  to 
it  wlieu  uu  early-maturing  dent  corn  is  desired. 
Its  real  name  should  be  Queen  of  the  Prairie, 
that  being  the  name  given  to  it  l»y  the  intro¬ 
ducers,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  a ’firm  not  in  exis¬ 
tence  now.  Tho  above  report  condemns  “Hen¬ 
derson’s  Self-husking  corn”  because  its  husks 
are  loose . 

The  Report  agrees  with  the  Rural’s  report 
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of  Top-Over  corn,  made  three  years  ago,  that 
it  has  uo  partictilar  advantage  to  the  grower. 
The  topi  of  the  cob  is  almost  always  covered 
with  the  kernels  and  the  stem  is  very  small. 
But  the  ears  are  also  small.  The  Report  says 
that,  “The  Angel  of  Midnight  variety  was 
forever  condemned  when  that  name  was  given 
to  it  by  some  witless  party."  The  name, 
however,  should  not,  condemn  a  variety  of  su¬ 
perior  merit.  It  might  well  be  called  “Angel” 
or  “Midnight”  com . . . 

Of  the  Hint  varieties  the  Station  considers 
Waushnluun  and  King  Philipas  standards. . . . 

Of  some  40  different  varieties  of  potatoes, 

4  Thorburn,”  it  says,  “leads  the  list  of  newer 
kinds  for  desirability  of  shape,  size  and 
flavor.” . . .  .  . . 

This  Chiswick  trial  of  tomatoes  in  England 
found  that  Livingston’s  Perfection,  Living¬ 
ston's  Favorite,  President  Cleveland,  Cardinal, 
Mayflower,  Optimus  are  all  the  same.  By  the 
same  trial  Acme,  Early  Essex  and  Livingston’s 
Beauty  arc  the  same.. . . 

The  Husbandmau  (Elmira,  N.  Y.)  says  that 
it  would  be  a  small  loss  if  many  Helds  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  not  dug.  The  best  reported  yields 
arc  200  bushels  to  the  acre  for  which  the 
owner  will  get  twice  the  profit  usually  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  quantity . 

The  lesson  taught  to  those  farmers  who 
failed  is  obvious,  the  Husbandman  says:  It 
is  in  the  thoroughness  of  cultivation — not 
costly  labor,  but.  abundant  cultivation — that 
kept  the  ground  loose  and  moist,  weeds  sub¬ 
dued,  growth  supported,  the  potatoes  thrifty 
during  all  the  season  of  growth,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
cult,  the  crop  very  satisfactory  in  amount  and 
kind,  while  other  Helds  of  like  soil  and  condi¬ 
tion,  except  cultivation,  gave  less  than  one- 
fourth  us  many  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the 
potatoes  so  small,  most  of  them,  that  they 
will  uot  tempt  buyers  . . 

Some  of  the  farmers  will  buy  potatoes  for 
their  own  tables — some  of  them  have  not  got 
in  their  crops  half  as  much  seed  as  they  plant¬ 
ed,  and  every  bushel  they  have  dug  has  cost 
its  full  market  value  in  the  work  of  digging 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  preceding  loss  charge¬ 
able  to  neglect;  loss  of  labor,  because  more 
labor  was  not  expended . 

If  every  voter,  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
know  that  the  virtues  of  the  people  are  the 
only  safe  foundation  for  our  free  institutions, 
will  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  the  best  men, 
parlies  will  at  once  be  shattered  to  unrecog¬ 
nizable  fragments. . . . ; . . . . . 

The  Wisconsin  Ex.  Station  is  well  satisfied 
that  dehoruiug  bulls  aud  steers  is  a  valuable 
operation  and  productive  of  much  good.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  an  operation  that  can  lie 
performed  by  any  one  or  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence.  We  have  before  spoken  of  Prof.  Hen¬ 
ry’s  advocacy  of  dehorning.  He  deems  it  a 
merciful  operation  instead  of  a  cruel  one. 
The  bonis  of  six  stttCTS  were  cut  off  in  15  miu- 
utes  by  actual  test . . . . . 

With  calves  the  Station's  operations  have 
not  been  so  satisfactory,  some  of  the  horns 
making  an  imperfect  growth.  They  operated 
with  the  gouge  or  nippers  made  by  Mr.  llaaff, 
also  that  made  by  Mr.  Miles  Rice,  Milton, 
Wis.  While  the  horns  that  grew  in  these 
cases  would  be  harmless,  they  are  unsightly, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  n  more  perfect 
method  of  procedure.  They  have  dehorned 
calves  at  from  two  days  to  two  months  of  age. 
The  calves  do  not  appear  to  suffer  greatly 
from  the  operation,  and  do  not  lose  a  feed  or 
shrink  any  in  weight  thereby . 

It  was  remarkable,  says  Prof.  Henry,  to 
see  how  the  steers  were  changed  in  actions. 
They  hail  two  feeding  rooms,  each.  25x:2li  feet 
outside  measurement;  in  each  of  these  were 
six  steers.  Though  these  creatures  had  ruu 
together  from  calves,  no  sooner  were  they  in 
these  comfortable  quarters  than  they  began 
hooking  and  pushing  until  the  weaker  ones  of 
both  lots  might  have  starved  while  the  bosses 
would  have  gorged  themselves  ou  the  feed 
rightfully  belonging  to  their  more  timid 
mates.  In  a  couple  of  days  after  dehorning, 
the  weaker  ones  learned  that  they  could  not 
be  hurt,  and  crowded  up  to  the  troughs  for 
grain,  to  got  their  full  share.  From  that 
date  they  were  like  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep. 


the  nutriment  of  the  cob,  but  because  the 
cob,  being  a  coarser  and  a  spongy  material, 
gives  bulk,  and  divides  and  separates  the  fine 
meal,  so  ns  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the 
gastric  juice  through  the  mass  in  the  stomach. 
Corn  meal,  when  wet  into  plastic  dough,  is 
very  solid  and  not  easily  penetrated  by  any 
liquid;  aud  when  pigs  are  fed  wholly  ou  com 
meal  they  often  suffer  with  fever  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  because  the  meal  lies  there  too  long  un¬ 
digested  . . . . . 

It  is  an  immerse  thing,  the  Husbandman 
says,  for  a  fair  committee  to  decide  what  lady 
has  the  smallest  and  most  shapely  foot.  Proud 
day  for  the  lady  advertised  to  the  world  on 
the  merits  of  her  foot !  . . . . 

The  Husbandman  also  says  that  if  Henry 
George  would  modify  his  theory  of  taxation 
in  such  a  way  as  to  put  the  entire  burden  on 
dogs,  most  farmers  would  like  it  better  thau 
as  now  offered  with  requests  for  their  votes.. 

Henry  Stewart  argues  that  one  ton  of 
clover  hay  contains  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids,  while  a  ton  of  Timothy  hay  has 
only  5 14  per  cent,  of  these  valuable  nutrients. 
Now, clover  hay  is  always  cheaper  than  Timo¬ 
thy,  and  usually  50  per  cent,  cheaper.  But, 
further,  if  a  ton  of  straw  containing  two  or 
2%  per  cent,  of  albuminoids  is  mixed  with  a 
ton  of  clover  hay,  the  mixture  contains  pre¬ 
cisely  as  much  nutritious  substance  as  two 
tons  of  Timothy  hay.  Hence  farmers  should 
grow  Timothy  for  sale  and  clover  for  keeping. 

Clean  out  the  well,  says  the  Farm  Journal. 
And  the  cistern,  too.  ,  .  What  is  the  good 
of  making  the  jiigs  so  fat? . 

Ik  you  would  best  care  for  new  harness,  the 
Farm  Journal  advises,  never  take  your  girl 
out  riding  in  the  rain,  and  do  uot  let  the  har¬ 
ness  hang  in  the  stable.  Hang  it  in  a  closet  or 
cover  with  cotton  cloth,  if  exposed  to  light 
and  dust;  oil  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall. 
This  is  the  way  to  oil:  Take  apart,  soak  well 
in  warm  water,  scrub  with  a  brush,  and  leave 
until  dry  ou  the  outside,  but  yet  soft  and 
pliable.  Rub  in  thoroughly  a  heavy  coat  of 
genuine  neat’s-foot  oil,  with  a  little  beeswax 
and  glycerine  melted  in  it,  aud  enough  lamp¬ 
black  to  color  it.  Let  it  dry  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  until  the  oil  is  all  soaked  in — three  days 
is  a  better  time  than  one — then  rub  off  with  a 
rag  or  sponge  dampened  with  thick  castile 
soapsuds.  Never  oil  without  having  the  har¬ 
ness  damp,  and  never  haug  in  the  sun  or  by 
the  stove  to  soak  the  oil  in . 


A  writer  in  the  London  Garden  (England) 
mentions  that  with  him  the  fruits  of  American 
blackberries  are  miserably  small  aud  not 
worth  eating — sour  aud  disagreeable.  He 

says  the  nights  are  too  cold. . . . . 

The  Market  Gardeners  About  Paris, 
who  have  been  a  special  aud  distinct  class  for 
four  centuries,  are  said  to  lie  the  most  hard¬ 
working,  thrifty  aud  least  frivolous  of  all 
their  countrymen.  They  marry  early,  and  of 
necessity,  the  wife  gathers  and  sells  while 
the  husband  tills  and  produces.  She  is  always 
the  daughter  of  some  brother  gardener,  habit¬ 
uated  to  the  culture  from  babyhood.  The  use 
of  glass  frames  and  shades,  and  of  many  im¬ 
proved  implements,  is  comparatively  recent, 
although  now  universal  there. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


The  Fanner  (Minn.):  “We  have  been  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  accounts  of  shameless  gambling 
and  other  disreputable  tricks  counteuuueed 
and  encouraged  by  fair  managers.” - “Al¬ 


falfa  is  cut,  cured  and  thrashed  the  same  as 
red  clover  for  seed.  If  the  grower  has  no 
clover  huller,  a  common  thrasher  may  be  used 
by  running  at  a  low  speed.” - Garden 


(England):  “I  would  from  long  experience, 
advise  every  sufferer  from  liver  eoinplaints  to 
eat  tomatoes  daily.” - “Desm odium  pendu- 


liflorum  should  rank  high  amoug  autumn- 
Howeriug  plants.  It  dies  down  to  the  ground 
iti  winter  and  starts  agaiu  vigorously  in  the 
spring  from  its  hardy  roots.  The  shoots  are 
•long  and  slender  Jive  or  six  feet)  aud  crowded 
with  racemes  of  rosy-purple  pea  shaped  blos¬ 
soms.” - Thomas  Meehan,  of  Germanto  wn, 


Pa.,  is  introducing  the  Weeping  Wild  Cherry. 
He  pmii.  is  for  it  as  “good  a  ru  1  os  there  has 
been  for  the  Kilmarnock  Willow." - 


Speaking  of  the  grand  evergreen  tree  Sciado- 
pitys  verticillata.  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
R  N.-Y.,  Mr.  Meehan  says:  “A  plant  iu  our 
nurseries  is  about  six  feet  high  and  is  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all.  It  is  among  the  hardiest— 
not  ajle&t  has  ever  been  injured.” - (Speak¬ 


ing  of  the  new  Weeping  Dogwood,  Mr.  Mee- 
hand  says?  “It  is  remarkable.  It  has  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  making  a  straight,  upright  leader, 
while  the  side  branches  are  gracefully  pendu¬ 
lous.  Then  there  are  its  large  floral  bracts 
iu  early  spring,  its  scarlet  tie  cries  and  its 
crimsou-eolored  foliatze  in  the  fall.” - 


Address  of  Robert  Douglas  (Ill.):  “It  will 
not  require  100  years,  or  half  100  years, 
to  place  America  far  ahead  of  all  the  nations 
iu  Eui’Opai.combined,  as  growers  of  artificial 


forests.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  you  could 
not  make  one  in  ten  of  our  farmers  believe 
that  either  tame  grasses  or  trees  could  be 
grown  on  our  Illinois  prairies."  - —  “There 
is  a  way  in  which  the  government  might  as¬ 
sist,  and  that  is  to  compel  lumbermen,  when 
cutting  down  a  forest,  to  reserve  all  trees  un¬ 
der  a  certain  girth,  and  to  enact  stringent  laws 
to  prevent  forest  fires,  and  to  preserve  our  in¬ 
terests  intact  on  the  upper  waters  of  our  great 

rivers  in  the  Northwest.” - Cor.  R  N.-Y.: 

“I  find  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  send  me  true 
Patagonian  eggs.  The  chicks  are  more  like 
Black  Javas.  I  had  occasion  to  buy  more 
pullets.  These  answer  to  the  description  of 
the  bird.  They  are  more  compact,  have  the 
descriptive  crest  aud  feathered  shank,  black 

feathers  and  yellow  skin.” - Sec.  Geo.  W. 

Campbell  (Ohio)  has  a  seedling  of  the  Niagara 
Grape  which  is  not  foxy  and  is  three  weeks 

earlier  than  its  parent  in  ripeniug. - N.  E. 

Farmer:  “  Poor  apples  will  be  cheap  this 
year,  good  ones  will  be  wanted  at  go6d 

prices.” - “  Apple  culture  in  New  England 

promises  quite  as  well  to  those  who  will  learn 
the  requisites  to  success  as  orange  growing 
in  Florida  or  elsewhere.”  ——“Mutton  may 
be  cured  and  smoked  as  venison,  and  is 
considered  nearly  equal  to  venison  by 

those  who  have  used  it  smoked.” - 

Rural  Vermonter:  “The  farmers  cannot  give 
auy  free,  passes,  hut  this  they  can  do,  if  they 
will  take  the  pains  to  send  the  right  men  to 
the  Legislature:  they  can  put  an  end  to  the 
free  pass  altogether,  and  make  it  penal  to  give 
or  take  one.  They  can  stop  the  judges  and 
lawyers  and  editors  and  preachers  aud  politi¬ 
cal  wire-pullers  from  riding  about  the  State 
free,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  pay  their 
fares.  Down  with  the  free  pass,  in  the 

first  place.” - Thoreau:  “In  the  long  nm 

men  hit  only  what  they  aim  at  Therefore, 
though  they  should  fail  immediately  they  had 

better  aim  at  something  high.” - O.  C. 

Farmer:  “We  do  not  know  of  any  deaths 
from  rattlesnake  bites,  but  have  recorded 
many  deaths  from  the  popular  rattlesnake  an¬ 
tidote-whiskey.” - Mr.  Arthur:  “All  this 


the  customer 


keeping  the  oue 


tint  shits 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouse*  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

50,000  ^WOOD’S 

CORN  SHELLER  FAM0US 

Will  shell  a 

Bushel  of  Corn 
in  4  MINUTES. 

Agents  Wanted. 


flPLt 
LLER 
II  Size, 
.00. 
e  Size, 
-50. 


STEAM!  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 


so-called  ‘labor  agitation'  is  baaed  on  the  ut¬ 
terly  untenable  idea  that  the  laborer  is  worthy 
of  more  than  his  hire.” - Puck:  ‘•Organi¬ 

zation  for  the  infraction  of  the  laws  and  the 
ruin  of  trade  must  be  met  by  organization  for 
the  upholding  of  constitutional  rights  and  the 
preservation  of  prosperity.  The  workingman 
must  understand  that  if  he  would  exact  jus¬ 
tice  from  his  employer,  he  must  himself  be 
just. " 


1  Large  1  ot  of  1, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash . 

B.  YV.  PAINE  &  SOYS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BELLE  CITY 

Feed!  Ensilage 

CUTTER. 

Firman  know  that  feeding  F.n- 
fcfliige  lnervAaea  pruflt-,  and  we 
a*k  you  to  arnd  for  ear  Illustrated 
fataJn^ue  And  Price  LUU  before 
blYlilg  x  ruitrr.  Ail  sizp«. 
Silo  tu% d  Knailage  treatise  FKKK« 

BellaCity  Mff.  Co.,  Racine, Wis. 


Pi,$CfUaotou.si  Advertising. 


jberds  and  giants. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


An  Immense  stock  Including 
a  Lome,  FORD'S  LATE, 
HOSKR,  YKLLOW  MYS¬ 
TERY.  TOXQ- PA .  JA  PAN 
HARDY,  4c.  Pr*crlpt1ons, 
hints  on  Peach  Culture,  and 
low  price*,  and  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  And  plant*  of  all 
kinds  mailed  applicants. 

.T.  T  LOVETT,  LiTTLK  SlCVKIt,  X.  J. 
Introducer  Monmouth  strawberry  and  trie  Blackberry 


1%  ■«  A  VARIETIES  OB’ 

J7U  FRUITTREES, 

iJ  I  0  VINES*  PLANTS.  ETC. 

Apple, i’car.  Pencil. (  berry.  Plum. 
iOninrc,  Straw  berry,  Raspberry, 
3  Blackberry.  Currant*,  drupes, 
J  Looseberrlcs.  Ac  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLIAS,  >.  J. 


WinterOnions.  JS^.s,*£nd 

10  cents  for  small  pamphlet  telling  bow  to  grow  and 
manage  them.  Introducer*  of  Haverland  Strawberry 
aud  Thom  two u'b  Karlv  Prolific  Bid  Raspberry. 

CLEVELAND  Nt  RSEKY.  E.  Uoekport.  O. 


r»51W  AM  ID  K.AH.S1 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

OrcliUls,  UMitoli  Bulbs,  etc. 

NEW  FRUITS,  Etc. 

New  Fran,  new  Peach**.  sew  Cherries,  sow  Grapes, 
new  AtrawharTlM.  etc-,  with  a  large  slack  of  all  kind* 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrub*,  etc. 

Ill  T'  H  BULBS. -Large  Importation*,  direct 
from  t Uo  leading  grower*  Iu  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulla,  Beautiful  line  house  Plants,  Roses.  ClematU, 
etc.  well  grown,  cheap 
Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants 

JOHN  BAIL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


qrientalfRUITS 


smeiallj.  A  Urge  ttook  of  Zenit  Trees. 

ineiuiiiioi  Kelsey’s  Japan.  Botan 
»u.i  Ognn  I'lniu-,  aii.i  Russian  Apri¬ 
cots,  »  Plum  Stouks.  LeConte 

POtlTS  *****  LUvijMn  old.  tttni  flae; 


Transparent  Apple*, 

Honey  Poaoho*  i  »t*u<uMwith  rmou.irac 
Add,  C./VV  •  F .  H  e  l  K  E  S  M  sr  ■  It  tj'dth 
HvwWi  Huntsville,  Ala* 


s, 

iistrated  Cs 
11  os.  E.  \A 

IELD,  O 


TYT  OTHING  IS  KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE  AT  ALL  COM - 
It  parable  to  the  Cpticpra  Kkmxdus  in  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleanslug,  purifying  and  beauti- 
fving  the  skin  and  In  curiDg  torturing,  disfiguring. 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
aud  blood,  with  loss  of  hntr. 

CmccRA.  the  itrrat  Skin  Cure,  aud  Cr-nccRA  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautltler,  prepared  from  It.  ••xler- 
li.Uy.audCtmeruA  Kesoi.vr.ST.  the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
Internally,  are  *  positive  cure  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimple#  to  scrofula  Ctm- 
CVR  a  Rk.mediks  are  nlutoluiely  pure,  and  the  only  Infal¬ 
lible  skin  beaulUlens  and  blood  purifiers. 

Sold  every  where.  Price.  Omrst,  Site.;  Soap,  25c.; 
Rhsoi.vkst,  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co  .  Boston.  Mass. 

tW~  Send  for  M  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


BAHLY,  HARDY. 

AND  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

I  offer  for  the  coming  rati  and  sprlug  trade  a  fine 
stock  of  strong  one  and  lwn.jrar  vines  of  this 
choice  new  vnriefy.  LIBERAL  RATF.S  TO  THE 
TRADE.  For  full  description  and  prices,  address 

J.  F.  Lel'I.A  HE,  .Vdm’nmwn,  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


Cheaper  than  Faint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOO  STAINS. 

For  Outbuilding#,  Shingles.  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservative*  of  flic  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  oolora. 

SA  VI 1  EL  CA  DOT,  8ot.it  M  v:u  factt  her. 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST..  BOSTON. 


Worked  on  Natural  Storks. 


Peach  Trees 


U  a  y  n  Q  soft  a<  dove's  down,  and  as  white,  by 
IIHIIUO  using  CUTtcpRA  Mkdicatkd  Soap. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN’S  CONDITION  POWDER  i»  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hen*.  Illustrated  book  by 
mall  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for 
35  cts.  in  stamps.  2.V-'b.  tin  cans,  SI;  by  mail, 
$1.20,  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
I.  S.  Julitmou  Si  Co. ,  P.  O.  Box  2 1 1  •,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  RURAL  ISEW-YORIER. 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home-. 


'  Conducted  by 

EtBEKT  S  CARMAN. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER, 

No.  31  Park  .  .ow.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12.  18S7. 


Bucephalus  Brown’s  Notions  atul 
Ideas  are  quite  sound.  We  want  such 
men  at  the  head  of  experiment  stations — 
those,  we  mean,  who  have  n  practical, 
hand  to-hand  knowh  dge  of  agriculture 
with  school  cducatinu  enough  to  tell 
what  they  know  in  simple  language. 

Bead  what  is  said  of  the  Kieffer  Pear 
in  our  short  hand  report  of  the  late  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Pnntological  Society 
(page  751)  and  tell  us  now,  friends,  whether 
the  Rural,  the  tjrst  journal  to sav  a  word 
against  the  high  claims  made  for  this  pear 
when  first  introduced,  was  tar  out  of  the 
way  in  its  estimate. 

The  Black  Side  of  Farming,  will  be 
written  up  by  Mary  Wager  Fisher  in  so 
far  as  the  women  folk  side  is  concerned, 
and  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Iloskius  in  so  far  as  the 
men  are  concerned.  These  articles  will 
he  accompanied  by  a  full- page  cartoon, 
showing  the  dark  and  the  bright  sides  of 
farming. 

The  early  cold  in  many  parts  of  the 
North  aud  West  has  giveu  many  farmers 
the  ‘‘Southern  fever.”  Beading  of  or¬ 
ange  groves  and  warm  zephyrs  after  a  day 
soent  in  the  teeth  of  a  co.d  northern 
wind,  is  calculated  to  manufacture  immi¬ 
grants.  During  the  coming  winter  many 
farmers  will  think  as  they  have  never 
thought  before,  about  moving  to  the 
South  in  search  of  a  new  home.  There 
are  many  good  locations  at  ihc  South  and 
many  places  wt  ere  Northern  men  could 
live  happily  and  profitably  after  a  few 
years  of  observation  and  practice,  needed 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  their  new 
life  and  surroundings.  No  one,  however, 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  sell  a  good 
Northern  home  and  start  to  the  South  to 
hunt  up  a  home.  The  following  note  of 
advice  from  a  subscriber  who  moved  from 
the  South  to  the  North  is  sensible: 

“  I  would  advise  anyone  who  has  an  attach 
of  Southern  fever  to  take  bis  wife  and  go  and 
look  the  country  over  before  selling  anything 
for  a  move.” 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
plaint  among  business  men  aud  the  public 
generally  about  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  subjects 
packages  of  fourth-class  matter  to  letter 
postage  if  on  the  outside  of  the  wrappers 
there  is  any  writing  or  printing  except 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  word  “From.”  When  the 
address  is  on  a  tag  even  the  maker’s  name, 
or  the  fact  that  it  is  patented,  must  not 
appear.  In  some  cases  of  late  the  Post 
Office  has  charged  letter  postage  under 
this  ruling  on  packages  of  fourth-class 
matter,  because  they  were  wrapped  in  old 
newspapers,  and  we  have  frequently  had 
to  pay  extra  postage  on  fourth-class  pack¬ 
ages  sent  us  by  our  subscribers,  because 
there  was  unlawful  writing  or  printing  on 
the  outside  of  the  wrapper.  The  Post¬ 
master-General  says  the  rule  is  contained 
in  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1871),  and 
that  he  will  recommend  an  amendment  of 
the  act  in  his  annual  report.  Meanwhile, 
in  sending  us  packages,  our  readers  would 
do  well  to  obseive  the  rule  as  it  exists  at 
present. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Miller,  has  from  the  outset  been  opposed 
to  the  national  oleomargarine  legislation, 
so  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  in 
his  forthcoming  report  of  one  year’s  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  o  eo  law,  he  shows  himself 
prejudiced  against  it.  lie  says  the 
law  has  utterly  failed  to  restrict,  the 
sale  of  “oleo”  as  designed  by  its  origina- 
to  a;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  its  sale  by  providing  Government 
supervision  of  the  product,  which  gives 
ao  official  indorsement  to  the  article  open¬ 
ly  sold  as  oleomargarine,  which  cannot  be 
given  to  any  article  sold  as  butter,  but 
subject  to  the  suspicion  of  adulteration. 
He  recommends  that  a  reduction  shall  be 
made  in  the  license  tax  to  retail  dealers, 
and  suggests  several  other  amendments 
the  adoption  of  which  would  defeat  all 
the  purposes  for  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  dairy  interests  of  the  country,  as  rep¬ 


resented  by  the  National  Butter,  Cheese 
and  Egg  Association,  which  has  been  in 
session  at  Marshall,  Iowa,  during  the 
week,  is  fully  alive  to  the  danger  from  the 
oleo  interests  during  the  approaching  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  The  association  earn¬ 
estly  urges  farmers  everywhere  to  impress 
their  views  on  the  subject  on  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Representatives  from  their  districts 
and  the  Senators  from  their  States.  It  lias 
also  provided  for  an  attorney  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  oleo 
law. 


The  same  old  story  !  Out  of  the  depths 
of  indebtedness  the  farmers  of  South 
Carolina  are  raising  a  cry  for  help  of 
some  sort.  The  Corbin  Banking  Com¬ 
pany  of  this  city,  and  the  Scotch  Land 
Company,  a  European  institution,  hold 
mortgages  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  farm  land  in  that  State.  The 
•mortgages  are  about  to  mature  soon,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  farmers  are 
unable  to  pay  anything  Oil  the  principal. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  the  mortgages  is 
said  to  be  from  tO  to  20  per  cent,  and  it 
is  thought  that  many  of  them  can  he 
declared  void  on  the.  ground  of  usury. 
The  Legislature  will  be  urged  to  protect 
the  unfortunate  debtors;  but  bmv*  it 
can  do  so  is  a  puzzle  without  legislation 
violating  contracts  and  which  is  certain 
therefore  to  be  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Six  per  rent  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
in  the  State,  but  any  rate  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  writing,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Shyloeks  are  certain  to  have  left  no 
legal  loophole  for  escape.  The  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  South  Carolina  farmers  is 
incurred  almost  entirely  for  fertilizers 
and  advances  of  money  on  goods  “to 
make  a  crop.”  The  most  exorbitant 
prices  are  charged  for  goois  in  advance — 
20  to  40  per  cent  we  are  tffid  by  the 
D  pnrtment  of  Agriculture.  The  indebt¬ 
edness  of  the  farmers  in  1882 amounted  to 
about  $12,000,000,  which  was  reduced  to 
$8,500,000  in  1885.  Probably  it  has  been 
still  further  reduced  since  then;  but  it 
isn’t  so  much  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
as  the  necessity  for  paying  it  that  causes 
embarrassment  and  distress. 


NOTICE. 

r  I  "HIE  next  special  will  be  the  Thatiks- 
giving  Number — 20  pages  with  a  full 
page  cartoon  suitab  e  to  tlie  time.  The 
uext  special  thereafter  will  be  the  New 
Ytar  Number — 20  pages,  including  a  col¬ 
ored  cover — with  a  New  Year  cartoon. » 
This  will  also  give  a  full  index  of  the  con¬ 
tents  for  1887  and  will  be  the  last  number 
of  the  year. 


A  “  SORGHUM  TRUST.” 


ONE  result  of  the  development  of  the 
sorghum  sugar  industry  in  Kansas  is 
the  proposed  forma  ion  of  a  “sorghum 
trust.”  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Kansas  City  with  a  capital  of 
$250,000.  This  company  won  d  build, 
in  certain  parts  of  Kansas,  six  sugar  mills. 
At  each  point  a  local  company  would  lie 
organized,  t iking  half  the  stock,  while 
the  Kansas  City  company  took  the  other 
half.  In  estimating  expenses  and  profits 
the  average  y  ield  of  sorghum  per  acre  was 
rated  at  10  tons,  the  price  to  the  farmer 
$2  per  ton,  the  cost  of  working  up  the 
cane  $20.  and  the  product  of  the  10  tons 
$70.  The  farmers  are  asked  to  take  slock 
in  these  mills,  though  they  are  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  towns  or  cities.  The  prospect 
of  making  a  profit  of  $20  per  acre  is  a 
bright  one  to  many  farmers  who  do  not 
stop  to  consider  the  matter  from  every 
side.  It  is  possible  that  a  farmer  living 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  ci'y  iu  which  the 
mill  is  located  could  afford  to  cut,  strip 
and  haul  cane  at  $2  per  ton.  If  he  lives 
five  miles  away  we  do  not  believe  he  can 
afford  to  do  it.  Under  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem  too  little  is  paid  for  the  cane,  too 
much  is  paid  out  for  salaries  aud  too 
much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  prospec¬ 
tive  profits  of  the  enterprise  to  make  it 
a  safe  investment  for  farmers.  The  pro¬ 
jectors  of  the  scheme  would  like  to  have 
the  farmers  believe  that  a  great  sugar 
mill  can  be  run  on  the  principles  that  gov 
ern  a  en  amery.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  there  will  he  a 
vast  difference  between  t tie  cost  of  deliv¬ 
ering  cream  and  dcliveritigcane.  Kansas 
farmers  can  raise  the  cane  required  with¬ 
out.  much  trouble,  but  unless  they  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  mill,  the 
cost  of  hauling  will  sooil  the  profits  This 
problem  of  transportation  is  the  most  se¬ 
rious  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  sugar  makers. 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 


I  AST  Monday  the  President  received 
J  a  private  Parliamentary  deputation 
from  Great  Britain,  who  sought  his  co-op¬ 
eration  in  securing  a  treaty  between  that 
country  and  the  United  Sta’es  to  provide 
for  the  amicable  settlement  of  all  disputes 
by  arbitration.  The  deputation  consisted 
of  12  Members  of  Parliament  and  some 
other  notabilities,  and  they  presented  a 
peace  memorial  signed  by  282  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  indorsed  by 
37  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  most 
of  the  workingmen’s  organizations  of 
England,  several  religious  bodies,  ard 
many  prominent  British  celebrities,  among 
them  Mr.  Gladstone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  the  vast  body  of 
English-speaking  people  all  the  world 
over  wish  to  “  see  the  killing  of  men  for 
the  accomplishment  of  national  ambition 
abolished,”  and  that  they  would  “gladly 
hail  the  advent  of  peaceful  methods  in  the 
settlement  of  national  disputes.”  Nor  is 
this  desire  confined  to  people  of  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  race.  It  pervades  all  the 
“  masses”  throughout  the  civilized  world; 
for  it  is  the  “masses”  who  have  to  do  and 
pay  for  the  fighting;  while  the  “classes” 
reap  the  glory  and  the  profit.  What  a 
glorious  reform  in  the  world’s  history 
would  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  of 
international  arbitration  inaugurate!  No 
more  cruel  wars,  with  their  inevitable 
death,  devastation,  demoralization,  hor¬ 
ror  and  tears!  How  steadily  would  civil¬ 
ization.  with  all  its  gentle  attendants,  ad¬ 
vance  unchecked  by  the  savage  belliger¬ 
ency  of  barbarism  !  When  such  a  system 
shall  prevail  the  world  over,  themillenium 
will  be  close  at  band. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  it 
close  at  hand  now?  Never  in  the  world’s 
history  has  Europe  beheld  such  vast  ar¬ 
mies  or  armies  so  murderously  equipped. 
The  whole  continent  is  an  entrench'd 
camp.  The  highest  energies  of  every 
nation  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  making 
the  most  careful  p-eparntions  for  slaught¬ 
er.  The  flower  of  continental  manhood  is 
snatched  from  productive  industry  and 
persistently  drilled  into  a  murdering  ma¬ 
chine.  Far-sighted  English  statesmen 
and  soldiers  are  constantly  urging  a  great 
increase  of  the  army  and  the  expenditure 
of  vast  sums  for  fortifications  ami  im¬ 
proved  fire-arms.  War  may  break  out. 
any  day,  and  probably  a  war  more  deadly 
and  extensive  than  any  since  Napoleon's 
legions  bore  the  French  eagles  all  over 
Europe. 

After  the  horrors  and  exhaustion  of 
such  a  conflict  people  are  most  readily 
disposed  to  give  favorable  attention  to 
plans  of  international  arbitration.  At 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  30  years 
ago.  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  exactly 
the  terms  of  the  English  memorial, 
pledged  themselves  to  the  observance  of 
an  indefinite  mtlleniuin,  by  allowing  all 
future  controversies  between  them  to  be 
peacefully  settled  by  arbitration.  Yet 
within  a  few  years,  before  France  and 
Austria  warred  about  the  Italian  question 
neither  proposed  arbitration,  nor  would 
either  consent  to  it  ou  the  motion  of  a 
third  party.  When  Prussia  and  Austria 
fought  over  the  Schleswig-Holstein  spoils, 
which  tney  had  jointly  wrested  from  Den¬ 
mark,  not  a  thought  of  arbitration  came 
to  prevent  the  awful  slaughter  of  Sadowa. 
Was  there  a  word  about  arbitration 
before  the  French  and  Germans  engaged 
in  that  furious  death  grapple  iu  1870?  If 
there  is  one  lesson  taught  more  strikingly 
than  another  by  tlve  history  of  the  world, 
it  is  that  treaty  obligations  arc  brushed 
lightly  aside  when  national  jealousies 
and  hatred  are  aroused,  and  that  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  pledges 
made  by  nations  in  time  of  peace  honest  y 
binding  themselves  to  avert  the  horrors 
of  war.  Amid  the  exciting  incidents  and 
fierce  antipathies  that  lead  up  to  war 
such  treaties  are  always  scornfully  nulli¬ 
fied  by  the  nation  first  ready  for  the  con¬ 
flict. 

But  while  a  Congress  or  Supreme 
Court  of  nations  for  the  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  controversies,  tbc 
dream  of  statesmen  and  hope  of  phil¬ 
anthropists,  appears,  alas!  still  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  future,  its  advent  may  well  be  has¬ 
tened  if  nations  joined  by  tie-  of  kindred 
and  language  honestly  adopt  such  a 
policy  and  maintain  it  under  provocation. 
The  present  movement  is  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  all  lovers  of  humanity  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  highest  civilization  must 
wish  it  God  speed. 


BREVITIES. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  auy  reason  why 
potatoes  should  fall  in  price. 

Those  who  would  post  up  on  celery  cultiva¬ 


tion  and  preservation  should  read  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner’s  article  on  page  752. 

At  this  date  (November  1)  we  have  a  Trim- 
ardeau  pansy  which  measures  just  2)^  inches 
across  from  top  to  bottom. 

J.  Wallace  Barrow,  proprietor  of  the 
Chatham  Courier,  writes:  “I  am  triad  to  see 
the  Rural  pursuing  aline  of  steady  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  peer  of  any  agricultural  jour¬ 
nal,  but  not  one  in  every  500  ever  halt  ap¬ 
preciates  the  work  you  are  putting  on  it.” 

Pkok.  Morrow, of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  that  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  papers  iu  the  United 
States.  “He  does  a  good  work  who  pays  for  it 
and  sends  it  to  some  farmer  who  would  not 
subscribe  for  himself.” 

Wk  commend  Prof.  Morrow’s  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  holding  of  farmers’  institutes  even 
on  a  small  scale.  Because  we  eftuuot.  get  aid 
from  the  legislature,  there  is  no  use  giving  up 
the  idea.  Start  the  work  by  holding  local  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  the  State  aid  will  be  sure  to 
follow. 

Now  thou,  if  you  had  only  packed  a  few 
dozen  eggs  in  salt  last  summer  when  they 
were  so  plentiful,  you  would  now  be  well  off. 
You  would  have  eggs  euough  for  family  use 
and  still  be  able  to  sell  all  the  hens  can  lay. 
That  condition  is  what  some  people  call 
eating  coke  and  haviug  it. 

Consider  vnLE  criticism  has  been  called  rut 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook’s  statement  in  a  recent 
Rural  tlmt  Michigan  was  the  first  State  to 
inaugurate  farmers’  institutes.  Some  of  iIipso 
will  be  found  on  another  page,  wiili  Professor 
Cook’s  explanation.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Mi  liigan  institutes  started  with  many  new 
and  distinctive  features  and  that  they  were 
the  first  to  achieve  anything  like  a  permanent 
success. 

The  excellent,  article  on  celery  by  Mr. 
Falconer  on  page  752  was  written  before  the 
author  received  the  Rural  of  Oet.  2!)  con- 
lainingn  mollification  of  the  plan  proposed  in 
this  article.  It  is  strange  that  the  Rural 
and  Mr.  F.  should,  without, consultation,  have 
hit  upon  plans  so  nearly  alike  in  some  points. 
Mr.  Falconer  writes  that,  ho  lias  employed  this 
method  of  storing  celery  for  some  years  aud 
succeeds  well  with  it. 

A  new  weekly,  devoted  to  landscape  gar¬ 
dening,  forestry  aud  kindred  matters,  will 
make  its  dehut  about,  the  first  of  February. 
New  York  will  he  its  headquarters:  Prof. 
Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  will  ho 
the  general  manager,  and  our  friend  W.  A. 
Stiles,  of  the  Weekly  Press,  the  chief  editor. 
We  don’t  know  of  two  more  capable  men  for 
those  positions.  It  will,  no  doubt,  cake  a  first 
rank  from  the  start  as  an  authority  in  its 
special  field. 

Mrs.  L,  F.  Baldy.  of  Cal.,  proposes  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  colony  of  silk  eultunsts  near  Olden- 
ton.  Autre  Arundel  Co..  Md..  next  spring.  A 
tract  >f  100  acres  is  to  be  divided  among  10 
colonists,  and  grapes  as  well  as  silk  worms  are 
to  be  raised.  We  have  no  4'niih  whutevir  in 
l  he  success  of  the  enterprise,  exeept.  per¬ 
chance,  for  Mrs.  Baldy.  None  of  the  “silk 
colonies”  hitherto  established  have  turned  out 
profitably,  and  grave  charges  of  trickery,  if 
not  absolute  dishonesty,  have  been  strongly 
pressed  against  the  “promoters”  of  some  of 
them 

For  a  long  time  customs  collectors  at  the 
various  ports  along  the  Canadian  frontier 
have  been  charging  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ou 
Canadian  pressed  hay,  while  the  exporters 
claim  that  10  per  cent,  duty  is  the  utmost 
chat  should  be  charged  us  hay  is  not  a  manu¬ 
factured  article,  and  is  not  “specially  enu¬ 
merated.”  The  extra  duty  now  amounts,  it 
is  said,  to  $(100,0011.  The  exports  this  year 
are  likely  to  be  unusually  heavy  owing  to 
good  bay  crops  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
und  poor  ones  on  this.  This  prospect  has 
aroused  opr  neighbors  to  a  keen  sense  of  the 
importance  of  securing  u  lower  rate  of  duty 
and  recovering  the  excess  already  exacted. 
Accordingly  t  hey  have,  retained  RoscocCnnk- 
liug  to  present  the  ease  before  the  Internation¬ 
al  Commission  at  Washington.  It  seems  a  ease 
for  the  United  States  Courts  rather  than  for 
tlie  Con  i  mission. 

It  will  bo  remember? d  that  Inst  June  we 
called  attention  to  a  new  contagious  disease 
which  was  reported  to  have  broken  out  among 
horses  in  Illinois.  Veterinarians  were  for  a 
time  unable  to  accurately  place  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  now  well 
determined.  Dr.  Grange,  of  the  Michigan  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  has  issued  a  bulletin  giving 
a  history  of  the  disease  aud  the  best  known 
methods  of  handling  it  So  far  as  known  the 
disease  has  been  confined  to  McLean  aud 
DeWitt  Counties  in  Illinois:  but  Dr.  Grange 
thinks  it  is  sure  to  spread  unless  prevented  by 
vigilant  preventive  measures,  and  the  close 
observance  Of  sr riei  quarantine  on  the  first 
signal  of  danger  The  peculiar  symptous  of 
the  disease,  which  is  malignant  venereal 
trouble,  may  not  be  discussed  here,  but  all 
horsemen  are  *  referred  to  Dr.  Grange’s 
bulletin  which  presents  all  the  facts  at  present 
obtainable. _ . _ 
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Burnt  (Topics. 


BUCEPHALUS  BROWN’S  NOTIONS  AND 
IDEAS. 

^I^he  New  England  Thanksgiving.—' This 
-L  (Jay  was,  in  its  origin,  of  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stitution,  hut  it  followed  the  general  coarse  of 
church  holidays  and  has  become  chiefly  a  day 
of  pleasant  recreation  and  family  reunion. 
Chrusi  said  that  what  we  do  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  each  other  we  do  to 
Him:  and  perhaps  the  use  of  holidays  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  social  domestic  affeotious  is  a  better 
use  than  their  entire  devotion  to  a  formal 
praise  and  worship  of  tho  Deity.  The  old  no¬ 
tion  that  God  is  an  infinitely  magnified  Ca>sar, 
is  gradually  perishing,  as  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  becomes  truly  operative  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  chief  if  not  the  only  way  we  can 
show  love  to  our  Creator,  is  in  obeying  his 
command  to  “love  one  another.” 


The  Idaho  Pear. — A  specimen  of  this 
really  remakable  fruit,  to  which  the  R.  N.-Y. 
has  several  times  made  reference,  was  recently 
received  by  me  from  a  friend  in  that  Terri¬ 
tory.  It  combines  the  size  of  AngouKhno  with 
the  genera]  appearance  and  more  than  the 
quality  of  the  Bart  lett  If  it  proves  adapted 
to  general  cultivation  this  pear  will  really  be 
a  great  acquisition.  Its  season  at  Lewiston 
in  Idaho,  which  has  a  modified  Pacific  coast 
climate,  may  be  no  indication  of  its  season  on 
the  Atlantic  slope.  It  is  a  good  keeper  there 
fur  an  autumn  pear.  Under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  the  sender  says  they  are  just  in  then- 
prime. 

Professor  Sanborn.— I  am  glad  to  see 
the  very  good  portrait  of  Prof.  Sanborn  in 
the  Rural  of  Get.  22.  He  has.  I  think,  more 
correctly  and  energetically  marked  out  the 
direction  which  the  teacher  of  agriculture, 
both  as  to  art  and  science,  must  pursue  to  make 
our  schools  of  agriculture  successful,  than 
any  other  man.  He  is  filled  with  the  spirit 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Morrill  bill,  as  it  came 
front  the  mind  of  its  author,  to  the  extent 
that  no  other  man  seems  to  have  been.  He 
has  shown  that  the  thing  is  practicable,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  all  our  agricultural 
colleges  his  spirit  and  methods  may  be  com  a- 
gious. 

Our  Agricultural  Colleges  — An  in¬ 
dustrial  school  can  never  Audits  model  in  any 
literary  institution.  The  whole  business  must 
be  modeled  upon  eutirely  dill'ercnt  lines.  It 
is  a  misfortune  that  these  schools  were  ever 
called  “Colleges,”  and  a  worse  one  that  in 
their  inception  they  so  generally  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men  educated  in  literary  colleges. 
Their  organization,  so  often  with  a  D.  D.  at 
the  head,  with  classes  nicknamed  after  those 
of  their  false  prototypes,  and  with  a  curricu¬ 
lum  travestied  from  the  same  source,  was 
premonitory  of  nothing  else  than  failure. 

A  Fahmkus’  Training  School  is  what  wo 
want  and  what  tho  farmers’  share  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  college  grunts  should  support.  It 
should  be* *  nether  classical, literary  nor  mathe¬ 
matical.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  plain 
English  language,  and  of  common  arithmetic, 
should  he  the  only  requirements  for  entrance. 
Tho  terminology  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
some  elementary  acquaintance  with  these, 
might  be  added.  Once  entered  on,  the  whole 
course  of  instructions  should  be  exclusively 
practical — a*  much  so  as  at  West  Point — the 
object  being  to  make  in  one  case  the  farmer, 
as  in  the  other  the  soldier.  To  this  end  tho 
manual  practice  of  ail  farming  and  gardening 
operations  should  be  daily  taught,  to  every  pu¬ 
pil.  The  college  farm  should  be  made  to  pay, 
right  under  the  pupils’  eyes,  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  made  to  pay  should  Lc  the  great 
subject  of  teaching.  Not  one  particle  of 
what  is  called  ‘ -culture  teaching,”  t.  e. ,  teach¬ 
ing  with  the  special  purpose  of  character  de¬ 
velopment,  should  be  giveu  in  these  or  any 
other  institutions  for  technical  instruction. 
No  one  thinks  of  introducing  culture  teaching 
in  a  medical,  n  legal,  a  naval  or  a  military 
school.  Not  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  tho 
studeuts  of  all  such  institutions  to  possess  cul- 
tuie  (if  callable  of  it),  but  that,  they  must  get 
it  elsewhere.  It  can  be  got  by  reading  and 
private  study,  all  through  life,  by  those  who 
desire  it  The  majority  of  men  do  not  desire 
it.  It  maybe  said  with  truth  that  they  tire 
incapable  of  it;  but  if  ever  so  capable,  the  ui 
dustrial  school  should  never  be  called  upon  to 
give  it. 

Farm  Pupils. — In  England  it  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  for  eminent  farmers  to  take  pupils  to 
learn  the  business.  This  is  hardly  know u  in 
America,  yet  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  take 
several,  and  one  of  them,  who  came  to  me  an 
agricultural  college  giaduate,  stayed  with  me 
three  seasons.  He  had  some  literary  .tastes, 


and  gratified  them  in  his  leisure  hours.  I  oc¬ 
casionally  gave  him  some  hints  as  to  his  read¬ 
ing,  but  that  was  all  ex-officio.  My  function 
was  to  teach  him  agriculture,  and  I  taught 
that  in  the  field,  with  the  plow  and  hoe  and 
spade  and  dung  fork  in  hand  That  is  what 
the  teachers  of  an  agricultural  school  should 
do,  and  that  is  what  “Professor”  Sanborn  did 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  boys  learned  of  him  vastly  more  than 
they  did  of  any  other  teachers  they  had  there 
— more  of  agriculture,  l  mean. 

They  Learned  Otper  Things  besides  the 
manual  operations,  for  they  learned  to  bring 
everything  to  the  test  of  figures.  The  scales 
were  in  constant  use  in  that  college  barn,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  lie  guessed  at.  Accuracy, 
above  everything  else,  was  sternly  inculcated. 
No  theory,  however  elaborate  or  plausible  or 
backed  by  great  names,  had  any  weight  there, 
except  as  it  proved  itself  in  practical  work. 
Tae  German  tables  were  not  taken  on  trust. 
They  were  tested  and  sifted,  and  in  many 
cases  proved  to  be  wrong  at  the  bands  of  the 
students  themselves,  under  teacher  Sanborn's 
instructions.  This  was  the  first  genuine  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction,  of  a  really  scientific 
order  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  New  England, 
It  was  not  in  the  same  class  with  the  fancy 
squash  experiments  of  the  Amherst  school. 
It  was  a  stern  putting  of  important  practical 
questions  in  feeding,  breeding  and  fattening, 
in  planting,  manuring  and  tillage,  to  nature 
herself,  and  the  registering  of  results  at 
every  step,  with  a  view  to  a  final  summing 
up  and  a  conclusive  decision  on  each  ques¬ 
tion, — an  answer  to  the  question  “Is  this  so 
or  not." 

[B.  B.’s  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  he 
would  say  that  the  icy  road  is  one  of  the  “par¬ 
ticular  conditions’'  referred  to  under  which 
shoeing  is  necessary.  But  in  those  sections 
where  snow  lasts  until  spring  conies,  and  in 
those  where  it  goes  as  quickly  as  it.  comes,  icy 
roads  are  practically  unknown.  They  consti¬ 
tute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  continent.] 


ANOTHER  WORD  ABOUT  FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES. 

rI^IIE  R,  N.-Y.  has  done  well — as  it  has  a 
JL.  habit  of  doing — in  giving  special  attention 
to  farmers’  institutes  and  to  the  good  results 
of  State  aid  to  them.  In  most  States  such  aid 
has  uot  been  given:  in  many  there  are  only 
biennial  sessions  of  the  State  Legislatures; 
probably  in  no  one  can  money  be  secured  by 
future  action  in  time  to  be  available  during 
the  approchiug  winter  Now  what?  Is  it 
either  necessary  or  desirable  to  wait  for  legis¬ 
lative  aid?  Can  we  do  more  now  tbau  to  say 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  ought  to  lead  in  this 
matter? 

I  have  ec.me  to  doubt  if  more  good  would 
uot  result  from  many  farmers'  institutes  if 
they  were  the  outgrowth  wholly  of  a  desire 
for  them  by  the  farmers  in  the  communities 
iu  which  they  are  held:  and  if  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  and  all  expenses  paid  by  those  in  the 
locality,  being  usually  under  the  direction  of 
some  agricultural  society —alliance,  club, 
grange,  or  other  body. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  iu  the  United  States.  He  does  a 
good  work  who  pays  for  it  and  sends  it  to 
some  farmer  who  would  not  subscribe  for  it 
for  himself.  Often,  however,  it  would  be 
even  better  if  such  a  fanner  could  be  induced 
to  pay  for  tho  paper  himself.  There  are 
some  places,  many  of  them,  where  farmers’ 
institutes  will  bo  la  id  only  when  the  State  or 
some  outside  organization  takes  the  lead. 
But  some  of  the  very  best  agricultural  insti¬ 
tutes  1  have  ever  attended  were  planned,  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  attended  and  addressed  by  men 
and  women  scarcely  one  of  whom  lived  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

An  experienced  conductor  and  able  speakers 
Of  wide  reputation  are  great  helps,  but  not 
essentials.  Naturally  I  do  uot  agree  with  the 
somewhat  common  statements  that  *•  Profes¬ 
sors'’  are  necessarily  mere  theorists.  I  am 
glad  to  believe  I  have  done  some  good  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  by  a  hundred  or  two  of 
addresses  at  agricultural  meetings.  But  most 
earnestly  do  I  advocate  holding  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  even  if  for  only  a  single  day,  ouly 
attended  by  farmers  from  a  single  town,  and 
even  if  no  one  outside  of  the  town  cau  be 
secured  to  make  an  address.  Little  meetings, 
inexpensive,  w  ith  little  noise  about  them,  may 
do  great  good  and  can  lie  held,  it  seems  to  me, 
iu  almost  any  agricultural  community. 

It  is  vastly  more  important  that,  the  work  bo 
done  than  that  anybody  should  have  t  he  credit 
of  originating  the  plan:  but  Prof.  Cook's  state¬ 
ments  that  the  plan  of  farmers’  institutes 
Originated  with  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  and  that  Michigan  led  in  the  matter 
are  extraordinary.  The  writer  of  this  had 
the  pleasure  of  helping  in  a  number  of  insti¬ 
tutes  held  iu  Wisconsin  before  the  dates 


given  by  Prof.  Cook,  and  certainly  had  no 
thought  that  the  plan  was  original  then, 
Under  the  direction  of  this  University  at  least 
eight  institutes  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
Illinois  in  1809-70,  and  187041,  five  or  six 
years  hefore  the  time  named  by  Prof.  Cook. 
As  t.o  recent  work,  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  held  11  institutes  within  a 
year,  the  University  being  represented  at  all, 
and  a  number  of  other  institutes  were  very 
successfully  held  under  local  auspices. 

University  of  Illinois.  (Prof.)  g.  e.  morrow. 

who  originated  farmers’  institutes? 

In  the  Rural  of  Oct.  20  I  noticed  that  the 
Michigan  Agaicultural  College  is  given  the 
credit  for  first  originating  farmers’  ins'itutes. 
in  1875.  I  do  not  know  that  tho  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  was  first  to  start  in  this  good 
work,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  winters  of 
1870  and  ’71-72,  Pres.  A.  8.  Walsh.  Prof.  G. 
W.  Jones,  Ellen  S.  Tupper,  Prof,  Matthews. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey  and  the  writer  of  this  held 
12  very  successful  farmers’ institutes  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  If  the  credit  for  originating 
this  kind  of  work  is  due  to  any  one  man,  L 
think  that  it  should  be  gi  en  to  Pres.  Walsh. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work,  and  it 
was  only  when  failing  health  admonished  him 
that  he  was  physically  unable  to  travel  and 
speak  day  and  night  in  that  rigorous  climate, 
that,  he  reluctantly  gave  it  up. 

Ithnca,  N.  Y.  I.  p.  ROBERTS. 

a  self-correction. 

Dr.  Beal  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  was  not 
the  first  to  inaugurate  farmers’  institutes.  Bv 
referring  to  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  (Champaign),  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Gregory  originated  this  important  work  in 
1*71  Tbe  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Gregory  was 
much  like  tbe  one  that  has  been  so  successful 
with  us.  a.  j.  COOK. 

FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  articles  on  farmers'  institutes,  on  page 
718  of  the  Rural,  are  timely  contributions 
to  a  matter  of  popular  interest  What  is  said 
about  Massachusetts  instil utes,  however,  is 
not  exactly  correct.  Besides  the  annual  three 
days’ meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  each  of  the  38  county  societies  iu  the 
State  is  obliged  to  hold  at  least  three  in¬ 
stitutes  during  the  year  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  State  aid  of  $000  per  annum. 
At  these  institutes  some  member  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Agricultural  College,  or  of  the 
State  Board  is  among  the  speakers.  Probably 
our  college  Professors  are  doing  as  much  in 
this  respect,  in  comparison  with  the  actual 
labor  required  in  a  bona  fide  agricultural 
college,  as  the  Professors  of  any  similar  insti¬ 
tution  iu  other  States.  I  am  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  central  authority  with  the  requi¬ 
site  power  and  means  to  systematize  and 
thoroughly  advertise  the  farmers'  institutes 
is  a  part  of  the  test  plau  for  conducting  this 
work.  A  union of  this  idea  with  the  present 
system  employed  in  Massachusetts  ought  to 
produce  the  best  results.  To  tuy  mind  agri¬ 
cultural  progress  in  future  will  be  due,  first, 
to  the  work  of  au  able,  well  sustained  agricul¬ 
tural  press;  second,  to  wcll-mnnagod  farmers’ 
institutes:  third,  to  the  agricultural  experi- 
m<  tit  stations,  aud,  fourth,  to  the  agricultural 
Colleges.  HERBERT  MY  RICK. 


floriniliiiral. 


AUTUMN  GARDENING. 

VUTUMN  work  in  the  garden  is  not  very 
extensive.  It  should  chiefly  consist  of  a 
general  straightening  up  and  preparation  for 
the  next  spring.  Of  course  the  plants  which 
gladden  our  ayes  iu  tho  autumn  are  planted 
in  tho  preceding  spring,  and,  similarly,  this 
season  is  the  time  to  make  preparation  for 
the  next  year.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  display 
of  gorgeous  bulbs  as  soou  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  t  he  ground,  we  must  plant,  them  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  Nothing  is  more  thoroug  bly 
satisfactory  Chau  a  bed  of  hardy  bulbs  for 
early  spring  flowers;  and,  if  planted  in  rows, 
annuals  may  be  sown  hetw,  eti  them,  which 
will  come  into  bloom  after  the  bulbs  are  over. 

Hyacinths  are  always  admired,  and  they 
will  do  well  in  any  fairly  good  garden  soil, 
though  they  prefer  a  rich,  sandy  loam.  How¬ 
ever,  they  must  be  well  treated,  or  they  will 
degenerate.  Though  requiring  a  rich  soil, 
they  must  not  lie  treated  with  rank  manure; 
it  must  he  well  rotted  and  placed  a  foot  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  bed.  The  ground 
should  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  15  inches;  six 
inches  of  manure  should  be  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  aud  about  four  inches  of  soil  ou  this;  on 
this  place  the  hnlbs  about  six  inches  apart 
and  cover  them  with  five  inches  of  soil.  If 
the  Mid  is  very  heavy  the  bulbs  may  be  just 
covered  with  coarse  sand  flrst  aud  then  with 
the  soil.  The  bed  must  be  very  thoroughly 
drained.  These  bulbs  may  be  planted  from 
September  to  November;  wheu  the  top  of  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  the  bed  should  be 


mulched  with  leaves,  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  which  would  rot  the 
bulbs. 

Tulips  may  be  planted  during  October  and 
November,  in  beds  prepared  as  for  hya¬ 
cinths-  They  should  bp  put.  in  at  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  inebps,  care  being  taken  to  insure 
uniformity  of  planting,  so  that  they  mav  all 
come  out  at  the  same  time  Tbe  late  single 
varieties  are  most  suitable  for  the  open  bor¬ 
der.  The  familiar  Due  Van  Tbol,  scarlet, 
crimson  or  white,  is  most  satisfactory,  and  so 
is  the  pink  Cottage  Maid.  In  buying  bulbs 
by  mail,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other 
plant,  care  should  be  taken  to  send  onlv  to  a 
well-known  and  reliable  dealer,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  more  satisfactory  to  select 
named  sorts  from  a  catalogue  than  to  send  for 
a  mixed  collection.  In  too  many  rases,  tte 
the  unfortunate  buyer  finds  that  the  collection 
is  indeed  “mixed,”  consisting  of  “culls”  and 
sweepings  of  the  Dutch  growers. 

Narcissuses  hold  a  prominent  place  among 
spring  bulbs;  thev  should  he  planted  in  clumps, 
and  left  undisturbed;  they  will  then  improve 
annually  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  flow 
ers.  There  is  au  infinite  variety  to  choose 
from;  the  big.  bouncing  yellow  Daffodil, 
familiar  in  all  old  gardens:  the  Hoop  Petti¬ 
coat  Daffodil,  shaped  like  Queen  Best’s  farth¬ 
ingale,  and  the  delicate  Poet’s  Narcissus  will 
be  an  effective  trio. 

Crocuses  are  brilliant  and  showy.  They 
should  be  planted  one  inch  apart  and  three 
inches  deep.  They  should  not  be  planted  later 
than  October. 

Snowdrops  are  perhaps  the  earlies*-  spring 
flowers,  and  the  most  fragile  in  apnea- ance. 
They  should  be  planted  in  masses  r-arlv  in  the 
fall,  and  will  he  most  effective  if  placed  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  hi  tie  Siberian  Squill  Plant 
the  bulbs  two  inches  deep.  They  should  be 
left  undistnri  ed  for  years,  and  in  a  shaded 
place  they  will  soon  form  a  dense  mass. 

TRISFS  will  flower  later  than  these  other 
bulbs  and  are  extremelv  showy.  T<  ey  prefer 
a  sheltered,  sunny  situation,  with  alight,  rich 
soil.  It.  must  be  well  drained,  and  requires 
mulching  in  the  summer.  Kmmpfer’s  Irises 
are  the  showiest  of  the  family;  they  bloom 
freely,  and  are  thoroughly  hardy.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  and  range  in  color  from  white 
to  deep  purple.  Some  of  them  are  exquisitely 
penciled  and  variegated.  When  growing  vig¬ 
orously.  thev  soon  form  large  plumps,  and 
may  be  divided  every  second  or  third  year. 
They  may  also  bo  grown  from  seed:  the  seed¬ 
lings  will  bloom  the  second  year  The  irises 
may  be  planted  any  time  before  the  ground 
freezes. 

In  addition  to  these  bulbs,  shrubs  and  liardv 
roses  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn;  after 
that  the  out-door  gardener  may  take  Uncle 
Ned’s  advice  and  hang  up  the  shovel  and  tbe 
hoe  until  the  following  spring. 
_ EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

TUomait’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

OUGHT  a  girl  in  moderate  circumstances 
to  think  it  a  matter  of  sympathy  that  she 
is  obliged  to  do  her  share  of  the  housework, 
merely  because  she  has  a  taste  for  what  we 
call  the  fine  arts?  Ought  she,  therefore,  to 
lament  stubbed  fingers  and  roughened  palms, 
when  the  distasteful  work  is  a  self  eviden 
duty  in  her  circumstances? 

It  is  most  desirable  that  every  girl  should 
acquire  any  accomplishment  possible:  any¬ 
thing  that  lightens  toil  and  makes  life  bright¬ 
er.  But  when  she  has  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  expectation  of  making  this  accomplish¬ 
ment  a  means  of  livelihood,  while  it  is  plainly 
her  duty  to  cook  and  sweep  and  scour — why, 
she  should  make  housework  a  fine  art.  and 
ignore  the  stubbed  fingers. 

*  *  * 

A  popular  comic  opera  contains  a  “topical” 
song  with  the  flippant  refrain,  “It  depends  on 
the  way  it’s  done.”  There's  a  power  of  phil¬ 
osophy  in  that  bit  of  slaDg;  it  certainly  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 

Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  that  new  aud 
clever  definition  of  the  word  heroine — an  edu¬ 
cated  American  woman  who  does  her  own 
housework.  It  does  require  heroism  in  many 
cases — never  more  than  in  a  community  where 
such  labor  and  the  accompanying  roughened 
hands  are  looked  on  its  lowering,  or  unfit  for 
educated  women.  In  such  a  case  it  requires 
high  moral  courage— tbe  very  antithesis  of 
snobb  ry. 

*  *  * 

Somehow,  girls  nowadays  are  brought  up 
with  a  vastly  different  opinion  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  from  that  iuculcated  in  their  moth- 
ora’  youth.  The  domestic  iustiuct  is  born  in 
every  woman,  but  many  mothers  lose  sight  of 
this  m  their  attempt  to  give  (heir  daughters 
greater  educational  advantages  than  they 
themselves  possessed.  Educate  ihei  i,  by  all 
means;  give  them  the  broad  sympa'hy  we 
call  culture,  which  is  far  a'  ove  mere  parrot 
knowledge,  and,  if  means  permit,  five  them 
those  social  arts  we  call  aceomplisunents 
But  if,  with  all  this,  they  are  to  acquire  the 
belief  that  these  accomplishments  are  more 
woman!/  and  befitting  than  the  care  of  the 


house — why,  they  are  about  as  practical  as 
the  poet’s  heroine,  who 

“Knew  the  reasons  of  things, 

Why  the  Indians  wore  rlnjcs. 

In  their  red,  aboriginal  noses," 
but  who.  as  her  chronicler  continues,  didn’t 

know' chicken  from  turkey. 

*  *  * 

No,  we  must,  do  our  duty  in  the  state  of  life 
to  which  we  are  called,  as  the  catechism  says, 
and  if  duty  it  is,  we  must  follow  Meg  March’s 
heroic  example,  and  offer  up  our  roughened 
hands  and  stubbed  fingers  as  a  sacrifice  on 
the  domestic  altar.  Why,  if  we  look  at  it  in 
that  way  we  may  blacken  the  kitchen  stove 
with  as  high  moral  purpose  as  ever  inspired 
Maria  Theresa,  and  it  oughr.  to  shine  all  the 
brighter  in  consequence.  A  certain  cultured 
gentlewoman  whose  name  is  familiar  enough 
to  the  readers  of  the  Rural, finds  herself  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  active  part  in  household  duties, 
in  addition  to  literary  work,  study  and  social 
accomplishments.  But  she  is  Hover  heard  to 
lament  such  work,  as  lessening  her  intellectual 
scope,  and  she  makes  the  very  dullest  domes¬ 
tic  details  an  expression  of  high  womanliness, 
simply  because  she 

“Set*  hidden  In  the  tiling  the  thought 
That  animates  Its  being.*’ 

What  a  wandering  homily  we  have  given, 
and  all  from  the  text  of  stubbed  fingers 
versus  accomplishments!  We  cannot  con¬ 
clude  better  than  by  quoting,  for  the  twenti¬ 
eth  time,  Herbert’s  lines: 

“A  servant  with  tills  elaUBO 
Malms  drudgery  divine; 

WIhi  sweeps  the  room  as  by  Thy  law's 
Makes  that  and  ill’  action  fine!" 


A  WOMANLY  WORK. 


ALICE  BROWN. 

IN  all  that  is  written  about  work  for  women, 
in  all  that  is  done  to  enlarge  their— our 
lives,  1  am  interested,  and  1  feel  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  achievements  of  every  woman 
who  succeeds  in  some  before  untried  field,  if 
it  is  a  field  where  she  can  carry  her  womanly 
virtues. 

Another  current  that  carries  nmuy  good 
women  on  its  course  tends  to  limit  woman’s 
life  to  the  home,  and  there  are  few  women 
who  do  not  at  times  feel  that  home-work  and 
home  life  are  the  most  womanly.  This  is  the 
work  that  suggests  these  thoughts.  In  homo 
life  the  work  of  man  and  woman  differs  in 
that  he  produce*  and  she  cares  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  we  hear 
the  saying,  “  A  man  must  ask  bis  wife’s  per¬ 
mission  to  become  rich,”  He  brings  to  her 
raw  material  and  their  home  is  the  workshop 
where  these  are  changed  into  food,  clothing 
and  comfort. 

The  woman  works  over  details,  but  a  man 
who  spends  his  time  on  trifles  fails  to  do  his 
part,  while  the  same  work  may  be  the  wisest 
thing  to  which  the  woman  can  give  her  time. 

The  man  grows  the  grain,  the  fruit  and  the 
vegetables,  brings  them  to  the  woman  and 
his  work  ends.  Hers  begins:  she  may  make 
good  or  ill  use  of  them.  Ho  earns  the  money 
to  buy  clothing,  furniture,  utensils  and  maybe 
luxuries.  Hero  tb©  womanly  work  is  taken 
up;  the  man  stands  helpless  lie  fore  her  work; 
his  own  takes  his  time  and  thought;  he  can¬ 
not.  make  a  home,  she  must  do  that. 

The  round  of  work  that  will  seem  drudgery 
at.  times,  the  envy  that,  will  fill  the  mind  of 
busy  home-makers,  when  they  see  women 
doing  the  work,  and  gaining  the  independence 
of  men,  grow  small  in  the  thought  of  the 
riches  a  real  home-life,  created  by  all  these 
tiresome  details,  bestows  upon  all  who  come 
within  its  touch. 

If  a  woman  despises  her  work  and  does  it 
as  though  driven  like  a  slave,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  degradation ;  its  rewards  never  reach 
her  more  than  il’  she  were  indeed  a  slave,  and 
she  has  no  charmed  home  the  fruit  of  her 
work  to  give  its  blessing  to  othi  rs. 

But  let  her  make  her  work  her  pride,  and 
do  it  for  the  blessings  it  enables  her  to  scatter, 
and  it  becomes  her  willing  servant. 

The  work  will  be  to  make  the  products  of 
the  man’s  labor  do  their  utmost,  and  this  to 
be  sure  menus  patching  clothes,  darning  stock¬ 
ings,  saving  in  the  kitchen,  taking  thin  po¬ 
tato  poolings,  watching  soap  and  sugar  and 
butter  and  eggs,  so  they  will  not  be  wasted ; 
learning  to  cook  palatably  undesirable  pieces 
of  meat,  to  make  puddings  of  dry  cake  or 
bread;  to  look  to  pantry,  parlor  and  attic 
with  constant  vigilance  and  with  it  all  to  keep 
alive  the  woman,  the  wife,  the  mother,  not 
merging  them  into  the  scrupulous,  thrifty 
housekeeper.  To  do  all  this  well  is  a  womanly 
work  no  one  can  accomplish  at  one  step,  but, 
like  every  worthy  work,  years  are  needed  to 
perfect  it. 

But  the  woman  who  succeeds  may  look  at 
her  work  with  a  pride  equally  ns  just  as  that 
the  women  feel  who  have  succeeded  in  other 
spheres. 

The  enlargement  granted  to  women  is 
needed,  is  just,  and  many  are  making  wise 
use  of  their  advantages,  but  the  womau  wbo 


lives  in  the  home-world  and  looks  out  from  its 
boundaries  into  lives  that  seem  richer  and 
broader  lias  a  work  that  even  in  her  thoughts 
ought  not  be  placed  below  any  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  women  have  entered  anywhere.  There 
arc  failures  in  every  calling,  book-keeping, 
teaching,  lecturing,  writing,  farming.  Com¬ 
pare  the  unsuccessful  woman  in  the  home 
with  some  of  these  failures,  not  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  women  who  have  taken  up  such  work. 
Then  the  comparison  will  he  a  just  one. 

A  home  in  time  becomes  a  garner  where  are 
stored  the  treasures  a  husband  and  wife 
may  gather.  They  may  be  all  household 
goods,  or  they  may  bo  the  printed  thoughts 
of  the  world’s  wisest  writers,  the  painted 
thoughts  of  the  greatest  artists  and  the  finest 
products  of  the  industries  of  many  countries. 
Hu  much  a  home  may  be,  and  to  woman  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  power  to  create  such  homes;  to 
man  falls  the  work  that  gives  her  the  material 
for  her  creation. 

There  arc  homes  where  the  man  fails  in  his 
part,  there  are  homes  where  the  woman  fails 
in  hers.  But.  there  are  homes  where  both  are 
faithful,  and  his  products  are  changed  under 
her  touch  into — home. 


ANOTHER  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 


E.  A  C.  kaym:  “Exceptions,  or  rather  dif¬ 
ferences  of  nature  considered,  woman  is  en¬ 
titled  Inequality  with  man.  Am  I  not  right?” 
Woman  is  entitled  to  equality  with  man  and 
she  is  entitled  to  more.  As  his  mother,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  liis  wife  or  his  associate  she  is  entitled  to 
his  adoration,  his  courtesy  and  his  protection. 
Even  the  relics  of  n  semi-barbarous  age,  tho 
lifting  of  the  hat  and  the  bow,  are  recognition 
of  the  superiority  of  woman.  Woman  in  her 
proper  sphere  of  wife  and  mother,  with  all  the 
creative  and  formulative  forces  of  the  two 
positions,  wields  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil 
which  I  ri»  met  mis  everything  else  in  life.  Men 
everywhere  recognize  the  superiority  of 
woman  in  her  alloted  sphere.  It.  is  only  when 
she  steps  down  from  the  exalted  position  for 
which  she  was  created  and  mixes  with  and 
attempts  to  compete  with  him  in  the  toilsome 
ami  commonplace  struggle  for  a  subsistence 
that  he  questions  her  superiority  or  even  equal¬ 
ity.  No  right  minded  person  will  question  her 
ability  to  do  as  much  and  as  good  or  iu  some 
cases  even  better  work  than  men,  or  her  right 
to  equal  compensation.  The  secret  of  the  low 
compensation  and  frequent  fulluro  of  women 
is  not  the  want  of  opportunity  or  appreciation, 
but  the  fact  that,  with  so-called  educated 
men,  they  are  seeking  occupation  more  iu  the 
nature  of  recreation  than  real  productive 
labor.  Woman’s  sphere  outside  of  domestic 
occupation  is  limited  by  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  to,  say,  a  dozen  professions  and  trades. 

At  first — in  the  day  of  the  manly  chivalry 
of  our  grandfathers — she  was  permitted  to 
m.mupulizo  the  lighter  and  least  exhausting 
occupations,  but,  like  the  euincl  iu  the  fable, 
after  getting  her  head  in  'he  tent  she  is  now 
congratulating  herself  that  she  has  succeeded 
in  kicking  the  former  occupant  completely 
out.  In  average  clerical  positions  and  kin¬ 
dred  employments,  woman’s  work  is  so  much 
better  anil  cheaper  that  men  no  longer  at¬ 
tempt  to  comjMsto  witn  her,  ni.d  have  been 
forced  into  other  and  more  laborious  employ¬ 
ments.  This  is  as  It  should  be;  if  women  are 
forced  to  become  bread-winners,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  monopolize  the  lighter  em¬ 
ployments.  1  have  no  word  of  complaint  with 
women  who  are  forced  into  employment. 
Their  lot,  already  hard,  is  only  made  the 
hairier  by  the  partially  employed,  tho  “anx¬ 
ious  and  aimless,”  who,  while  dependent  upon 
parents  or  brothers,  compete  with  the  bread¬ 
winners  and  write  articles  about  woman's 
rights,  unequal  compensation,  etc.,  etc. 

After  all,  the  fundamental  and  vital  pro¬ 
blem  is,  can  women  continue  to  clamor  about 
their  rigbth,  tho  enfranchisement  of  their  sex, 
and  their  Independence  of  tho  opposite  sex, 
without  sacrificing  tho  reverence  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  men!  Old  maids  who  talk  about 
woman’s  rights  and  the  independence  of  their 
sex,  must  not  forget  that  theirs  is  an  abnormal 
existence.  They  may  be  “independent,”  but 
the  chances  are  that  they  arc  living  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  parents  or  relatives.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  and  the  most  useful  of  their  sox  must 
be  protected,  und  the  average  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  subject  is  harmful  iu  that  it  tends 
to  take  from  them  their  natural  protector,  or 
at  least  weaken  bis  sense  of  allegiance  and 
responsibility. 

The  average  creature  of  the  masculine  gen¬ 
der,  owing  to  incompetent  parents,  is  only  too 
anxious  to  keep  his  seat  in  tho  ears,  smoke  in 
public  places  and  escape  all  responsibility  of 
home  or  the  marriage  relation.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  tho  average  writer  on  the  subject  gives 
them  the  excuse  for  asserting  their  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  the  unfortunate  mother,  wife  or 
workingwomau  suffers  in  consequence. 

Girls  are  taught  that  the  first  object  iu  life 
is  the  acquirement  of  some  superficial  accom¬ 


plishment;  then  they  are  told  they  must  not 
marry  young,  that  they  must  not  marry  for 
love  or  for  money  or  for  admiration;  and  by 
the  time  they  have  acquired  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  learned  a  reason  for  marrying,  they 
have  become  too  old  and  unattractive  to 
marry  at,  all,  and  they  join  the  army  of  the 
“anxious  and  aimless”  and  make  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  they  can  for  their  married  sisters  and  the 
unfortunates  who  toil  for  a  living. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  tho  history  of 
the  world  when  intelligent  and  educated  home- 
creators  were  in  such  great,  demand.  W omu 
run,  and  rub,  and  jostlp  each  other  in  the  so- 
called  genteel  employments  while  the  children 
of  the  land  are  growing  up  in  the  streets  or  in 
foundling  asylums.  The  very  women  who 
ought  to  be  bearing  and  educating  the  Children 
who  are  to  follow  us  are  living  lives  of  luxu¬ 
rious  idleness  or  following  insignificant,  profes¬ 
sions;  while  the  iguoraut,  and  foreign  classes 
are  populating  our  country  with  vicious  and 
diseased  children  who  must  be  cured  for  mid 
educated,  if  at  all,  at  the  public  expense. 
Marriage,  home  life,  domestic  employments, 
and  dependence  under  nat  ural  and  proper  con¬ 
ditions  must  lie  encouraged  while  the  forms 
of  selfish,  idle  and  comparatively  useless  siu- 
gle  life  must  be  discouraged. 

When  it  shall  bo  the  ambition  of  the  women 
of  our  land  to  create  or  perfect  tho  homo  in¬ 
stead  of  excelling  in  some  superficial  accom¬ 
plishment.  <»r  the  acquirement  of  a  smattering 
of  some  insignificant  art,  we  shall  hoar  less  of 
the  iuequality  of  opportunity  and  compensa¬ 
tion,  of  anuroby,  socialism,  and  kindred 
topics. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  dodging  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  work,  but  1  think  not.  Ho 
long  as  the  women  of  the  land  see  to  it,  that 
the  sacredness  of  home  life  is  preserved,  that 
domestic  life  is  encouraged,  that  household 
duties  are  faithfully  and  economically  per¬ 
formed  and  that  children  are  properly 
clothed,  educated  and  cared  for,  (here  is  no 
objection  to  the  enfranchisement  and  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  sex.  But  I  claim,  and  the  claim 
is  supported  by  common  observation  and 
experience,  that  because  of  tho  neglect  and 
incompetence  of  women,  old-fashioned  home 
life  is  becoming  obsolete,  that  household 
duties  are  shabbily  performed,  when  done  at 
all,  that  domestic  labor  is  degraded  while  it 
Should  bo  exalted,  that  children  are  looked 
upon  as  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  and 
that  they  are  permitted  to  come  up,  their  con¬ 
duct  being  governed  by  negative  aud  prohibi¬ 
tion  laws  rather  than  motherly  advice  and 
precept. 

I  would  claim,  further,  that  while  women 
are  writing  and  tnlkiug  about  limited  sphere, 
inadequate  or  unequal  compensation,  and 
clamoring  for  more  rights  and  privileges — 
their  natural  and  proper  work  is  being  sadly 
neglected,  it  is  too  often  not  done  at  all,  but 
when  done  it  is  usually  slovenly  performed  by 
uneducuteil  and  irresponsible  hirelings.  We 
want,  we  must  have,  more  and  better  homes, 
arid  more  and  better  housekeepers  to  create 
and  preserve  them.  • 

I  often  see  a  group  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
little  curly-patod,  dirty-faced,  nigged  aud 
barefooted  youngsters.  It  is  only  one  group 
of  thousands  iu  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  I 
never  see  them  but  1  think  of  the  women  who 
talk  of  the  higher  education,  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  their  sex.  These  poor  little  unfortu¬ 
nates  who,  perhaps,  have  never  even  heard 
tho  sacred  names  of  “Mamma”  or  “  Rapa”  or 
“  home”  are  but  the  logical  results  of  their 
teachings.  I  have  noticed  that  very  many  of 
these  children  boar  evidence  of  refined— oven 
aristocratic  parentage — and  very  likely  their 
parents  have  advanced  ideas  of  “  woman’s 
sphere  aud  duty,”  and  may  be  oven  lenders  in 
fashionable  society. 

In  a  word,  I  would  exalt  the  sacred  dut  ies 
of  the  wife  und  mother  above  all  things  else, 
and  I  would  encourage  aud  protect  the  noble 
uriny  of  women  who  would  lighten  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  parents  or  other  relations  by  nt  least 
supporting  themselves ;  and  deprecate  in 
every  possible  way  the  teachings  and  living 
examples  of  the  Ro-oalled  advanced  thinkers, 
chiefly  Old  Maids  who  in  common  with  the 
nameless  classes  and  the  vast,  army  of  socialists 
and  communists,  are  the  direct  antagonists  of 
American  homes  and  home  life.  J.  H.  G. 
- »♦  ♦  — 

LITTLE  BITS. 

MRS.  M.  B. 


In  the  Forum  for  September,  Mrs.  Muloek 
Craik  opposes  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  tho 
sexes.  She  says:  “Nature  herself  sets  her  face 
against  it  by  the  inherent  desire  planted  in 
most  women’s  tareusts  to  look  up  to  some  one 
greater  than  themselves,  physically  and  men¬ 
tally;  some  emo  to  whom  they  can  ding  wit  h¬ 
out  any  seme  of  inferiority.  Not  merely  to 
love,  but  to  worship,  to  make  herself  a  mat 
for  the  man’s  feet  to  walk  over,  to  believe 
everything  he  fiooe  find  »»ys  is  right,  ty  be 


ready  to  live  for  him  or  die  for  him,  and  merge 
her  own  identity  completely  in  his — this  I 
think  is  the  instinct  of  woman.  It  is  nature, 
aud  nature,  wo  may  nllow,  is  occasionally 
right.” 

I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Craik  hail  ever  tried  it — 
this  being  a  “mat”  for  some  man  to  wipe  Ins 
muddy  feet  on.  Any  woman  who  has  such 
an  inane  desire  is  very  likely  to  have  her  am¬ 
bition  gratified.  Hho  will  find  plenty  of  men 
who  will  lie  quite  willing  to  plant,  their  num¬ 
ber  nines  on  her  soft  little  body,  auil  that  isall 
tho  thanks  she  will  got.  Do  you  suppose  a 
man  respects  a  woman  on  whom  he  can  walk? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  is  just  about  one  man 
in  a  thousand  who  resoects  every  woman  be¬ 
cause  of  bis  mother,  but  the  majority  of  them 
think  lightly  enough  of  the  sex  now,  without 
our  descending  to  the  level  of  a  door  mat. 

A  writer  on  the  servant  question  claims  that 
the  freedom  allowed  in  dress  among  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  all  except,  the  very  wealthy  has  much 
to  do  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  class.  An 
English  or  French  servant  is  always  sensibly 
dressed:  an  American  servant,  copies  in  cheap 
imitation  the  not  always  over  tasteful  costume 
of  her  mistress.  No  respectable  cook  or  bon  nr. 
or  chambermaid  in  Paris  ever  thinks  of  apiug 
the  dress  of  her  mistress.  They  would  us  soon 
think  of  wearing  the  blanket  and  tuft,  of 
feathers  of  an  Iudian  brave,  as  of  donning  a 
silk  dress  or  velvet  clonk,  while  our  servants 
wear  cotton  velvets  and  flimsy  silk  galore. 
Although  the  Republic  and  its  attendant 
ideas  have  cuused  the  once  universal  cap  to  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  as  being  in  some 
sort  a  badge  of  servitude,  so  that  the  Parisian 
maid  now  wears  a  simple  hat  or  bonnet  on 
Sunday  and  fete  days,  still  it  is  always  a  mat, 
and  simple  specimen  of  millinery  generally 
trimmed,  aud  never  over-trimmed  by  her  own 
hands. 

I  always  had  very  fair  success  with  my  ser¬ 
vants  as  servants  go,  when  1  took  them  im¬ 
mediately  upon  landing,  and  taught  them  my 
ways  from  the  start,  until  they  accumulated 
enough  money  to  indulge  in  finery,  wheu  their 
value  as  servants  began  to  decrease  in  exact 
ratio  as  their  feathers  and  furbelows  in¬ 
creased. 

Olio  of  the  social  problems  that  the  world 
will  never  tire  of  discussing,  is,  why  Ameri- 
enn-boru  girls  prefer  the  shop  auil  factory 
to  the  kitchen  and  nursery.  The  answer 
seems  to  me  a  simple  one.  It  is  because 
they  uro  free-born.  You  may  argue  as 
you  please  that,  they  are  better  paid  as 
servants,  live  in  better  houses,  eat  better 
food,  sleep  on  better  beds;  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  food,  the  beds,  the.  houses  are 
their  master’s  while  the  brown  bread,  the  tiny 
cot,  t  he  cheap  papered  garret  are  their  own, 
and  from  six  oclock  in  the  evening  until  eight 
the  next  morning,  they  are  their  own  mis¬ 
tresses.  Resides,  do  not  forget  that  for  the 
one  wealthy  family  where  the  servant’s  life 
is  one  of  comparative  ease,  there  are  ten  in 
middle,  or  even  poor  circumstances,  just  able 
to  keep  one  ill-paid  aud  poorly  fed  household 
drudge.  We  have  in  America  many  foreign 
families,  especially  Jews,  who  keep  servants, 
und  I  can  easily  understand  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  an  American  girl  to  serve  in 
such  a  family.  There  are  few  families  in 
which  a  freeborn  American  would  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  be  a  handmaiden. 

■  -  -*■■*  »  — 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Dr.  Cuyler  says  that  every  strand  that  is 
cut  in  the  sacred  bond  of  wedlock  loosens  the 
fabric  of  both  society  and  the  church . 

Dn.  Spring  says  it  is  a  poor  relief  from  sor¬ 
row  to  fly  to  tho  distractions  of  tho  world;  as 
well  might  a  lost,  and  wearied  bird,  suspended 
over  the  abyss  of  the  tempestuous  ocean,  seek 
a  resting  place  on  its  topmost  wave,  as  the 
child  of  sorrow  seeks  a  place  of  repose  amid 
the  bustling  cares  and  intoxicating  pleasure 
of  earth  and  timo . 

Sir  Thomas  Moke  wrote  in  his  journal; 
“I  make  it  my  business  to  wish  as  little  as 
I  can,  except  that  I  were  wiser  and  better.”  . . 

Peloubkt  says  God  may  bring  us  into 
trials,  and  thou  we  are  to  count  it  all  joy ;  but 
the  prayer  of  conscious  weaknessand  humility 
is  to  escape  these  trials  lest  we  full.  More¬ 
over,  anyone  who  goes  deliberately  into 
temptation  is  more  than  half  fallen  already. .. 

The  influence  which  one  unconsciously  ex¬ 
erts  over  others,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  by 
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When  Baby  wn*Rlck,  we  save  her  Castorla 
When  whe  win  a  Child.  *ho  cried  tor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  MIhb,  Hho  clunc  to  Castorla 
When  »ho  had  Children,  she  save  them  Oaatorta. 


1887 


YORKER. 


Mi*** 


what  he  is  in  the  real  essence  and  substance  of 
his  own  character,  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  ho  consciously  and  intentionally  ex¬ 
erts,  says  the  Independent . 

Tins  latter  operates  only  occasionally,  while 
the  former  is  constant  in  its  action,  and  at¬ 
tends  the  man  wherever  ho  goes  and  what¬ 
ever  he  does.  No  matter  what  one  says,  if  he 
himself  in  his  own  life  is  a  contradiction  of 
what  ho  says,  then  his  sayings  have  very  little 
weight  with  others. . . . 

Ruskin  says  it  is  better  to  bo  nobly  re¬ 
membered  than  nobly  born . 


P  o  m  (six  c  Qfconomi) 

CONDUCTED  HY  MRS.  MINES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


A  ml  now  good  friends  the  holidays  are 
once  more  upon  us.  Give  to  the  poor  alt  that 
you  can  afford  to  (five,  remembering  mean¬ 
while  that  benevolence  begins  at  home. 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER’S  DOMESTIC 
REVERIES. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

I  THOUGHT  I  wouldn’t  write  any  more,  for 
they  all  poke  fun  at  my  letters  here:  But,  I 
really  don’t  see  why  Mrs.  Fisher  should  be 
found  fault  with  for  teaching  “  laddie”  to  be 
helpful.  Dear  little  fellow!  If  ho  ever  goes 
off  ranching,  or  has  to  live  alone  he  will  he 
ever  so  much  better  off  than  if  she  had  done 
every  little  thing  for  him  and  never  taught 
him  to  wait  on  himself.  And,  then  suppose 
his  mamma  is  taken  away  as  mine  was,  he 
will  lie  a  comfort  instead  of  a  drag  to  his 
sister  if  he  lias  one.  For  I  do  think  that,  as  a 
rule,  farm  boys  are  dreadfully  careless  of 
their  mothers  and  sisters  and  all  the  hard 
work  they  make  for  them  that  might  be 
avoided.  Now  I  don’t  want  some  tidy  young 
man,  who  wipes  bis  feet  on  the  door-umt,  and 
takes  off  bis  boots  when  be  goes  into  the 
house,  to  tuke  offence,  ami  rise  to  vindicate 
his  sex,  for  he  is  doubtless  an  exception,  but 
noticing  the  boys  1  know  I  cauuot  help  think¬ 
ing  how  much  nicer  they  would  be  if 
they  were  a  littte  more  thoughtful  of 
other  people's  comfort,  and  less  inclined 
to  pure  selfishness.  As  Hurt  grows  older  he  is 
loss  careful  to  pleaso  me,  more  opinionated, 
and  from  associating  with  lads  who  “cheek 
their  mothers,’’  as  he  terms  it,  he  has  cauglij, 
the  tongue  and  temper  that  will  not  be  re¬ 
proved,  and  glories  in  being  rough,  making 
the  mistake  that  some  boys  do,  that  this  is  be¬ 
ing  manly.  When  he  comes  out  of  the  stable 
ami  plants  his  feet  in  long  boots  ou  the  rug, 
and  I  say  gently,  “Why  didn’t  you  take  off 
your  boots  and  put  on  your  slippers'”  be  shuf¬ 
fles  them  over  the  rug  with  the  remark,  “It’s 
only  an  old  rug  anyway,”  forgetting  that  it  is 
the  best  we  have  and  that,  mud  makes  it  shab¬ 
by.  lie  sits  down  to  tea  without  combing  his 
hair;  bat  if  he  wants  to  go  and  see  any  other 
girl,  In-  has  to  make  a  toilet  and  “slick  up,” 
and  just  think,  when  be  takes  a  hath  he  leaves 
his  sister  to  empty  the  water,  carrying  it  down 
a  narrow  stair,  as  we  have  not  modern  appli¬ 
ances.  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  I  never  get  tired. 
Of  course,  he  “doesn’t  think”  and  I  know  he 
would  thiuk  any  other  boy  very  rudo  if  he 
acted  in  the  same  way.  For  to  “see  oursels 
as  ithers  see  us;  it  would  frae  niony  a  blun¬ 
der  free  us  and  foolish  notion”— so  said  Burns. 

I  know  he  doesn’t  intend  to  be  bad,  or  so 
wickedly  careless,  for  he  has  a  good,  warm, 
generous  heart  and  does  uot  think  anything  u 
trouble  if  once  roused  to  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  be  was  very  much  shocked  on*'  day  when 
Jim  (.niigtoug  called  bis  mother  “a  liar”  be¬ 
fore  all  the  children,  just  because  she  had  told 
him  a  few  plain  truths  about  himself  that  he 
didn’t  like  to  hear.  I  dou’t  believe  Jim 
thought  at  the  tune  that  it  was  the  truth ;  but 
I  said  to  myself:  “Better  for  mother  to  be 
dead  than  that  Burt  should  ever  get  so  low  as 
to  say  such  cruel,  unmanly  words.”  And 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  country 
boys  should  not  be  as  gentle,  manly  and  po 
life  and  considerate  as  any  others.  For  they 
possess  courage  and  honesty  uud  perseverauce 
and  many  of  the  good  qualities  that  are 
worthy  of  admiration;  but  fail  in  the  little 
tilings  that,  make  up  the  grains  of  happiness 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  women  of  the  house 
hold,  and  then  they  wonder  that  girls  “like 
city  follows”  who  often  do  not  possess  these 
good  qualities.  But  I  must  stop,  there 
is  a  jumble  of  boots  ami  coats  and  caps  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  Burt  has  pulled  everything  off 
the  pegs,  ami  leaving  his  mud  tracks  every¬ 
where  is  asking  everybody  as  usual,  “Where’s 
my  black  felt  batf” 

-  »♦« 

Mothers,  don’t  allow  yourselves  from 
press  of  care  and  work  to  neglect  your  own 
personal  appearance,  We  believe  that  one’s 
dress  should  be  adapted  to  the  work  at  band, 
but  sueb  dress  is  uot  incompatible  with  tidi¬ 


ness.  Example  on  the  mother’s  part  will  every 
time  outweigh  precept  in  grounding  neat  and 
dainty  ways  into  the  characters  of  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

Apropos  the  help  question,  a  subscriber 
writes:  “I  have  had  more  or  less  experience 
with  hired  help  iu  the  house  the  last  30 years, 
and  the  help  in  that  time  has  degenerated  very 
much  and  there  is  a  spirit  pervading  a  largo 
class  of  that  k hid,  which  fills  one  with  dread.  I 
almost  believe  that  nothing  but  our  being 
spread  over  so  large  a  territory,  keeps  us  from 
having  a  French  Revolution.  Wo  live  about 
75  miles  from  Chicago,  and  of  course  hear  con¬ 
siderable  about  the  Anarchists,  uud  people  tell 
us  who  were  there; that  the  women  are  worse 
than  the  men,  in  fact  that  they  urged  the 
matter  forward. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  always  been  an 
invalid  and  dependent  on  hired  service,  tells 
me  that  it  would  frighten  me  if  I  could  hear 
how  her  help  talks  to  her.  It  would  be  as 
much  as  her  life  is  worth  to  call  her  help  a 
servant. 

The  most  of  the  time  I  do  my  own  work 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  any  kind  of  help, 
the  quality  and  the  wages  asked  for,  for  the 
service  performed.  We  live  six  miles  from 
a  watering  place  (Lake  Geneva),  and  during 
the  summer  girls  prefer  to  work  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  boarding  bouses,  and  the  wealthy  people 
who  live  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  pay  such 
wages  and  make  such  munificent  presents  to 
those  they  employ,  that  they  have  spoiled  all 
the  girls  for  common  people  who  cannot  ntford 
to  do  so.  And  hs  to  the  farm  work,  they  think 
there  is  too  much  that  is  coarse,  and  it  is  too 
confining  and  they  must  live  where  there  is 
more  excitement. 

»♦» 

As  to  the  cause  of  baldness,  Professor  C.  E. 
Rancour  says  that  it  may  be ‘due  to  intem¬ 
perance,  tobacco,  bad  habits,  fast  eating,  loss 
of  rest,  or  want  of  proper  cure  of  the  hair. 

Dr.  W.  Leigh  Burton  has  promised  the 
New  York  Electric  Club  that  before  another 
year  rolls  around,  the  members  shall  eat  oys¬ 
ters  and  drink  coffee  prepared  by  electric 
heat. 

BROWN  BREAD  AND  BAKED  BEANS. 

A  writer  attributes  the  degeneracy  of  the 
American  of  the  present  flay  to  such  ft  km  I  as 
cream  puffs  and  meringue  frippery,  aud  with 
some  slmw  of  reason  says  that  it  was  brown 
bread  and  baked  beans  that  evolved  the  cere¬ 
bral  tissue  of  Emerson  and  Lowell,  Iluwthorne 
and  Charming. 

It  seems  as  if  the  daily  press  in  its  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  province  of  household  journals 
and  regularly  organized  household  depart¬ 
ments  of  weekly  and  monthly  farm  juurnals, 
would  succeed  in  doiug  all  the  work  of  its 
legitimate  contemporaries  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  science  of  cooking.  For  instance,  we 
clip  the  following  from  one  of  the  largest  of 
our  metropolitan  dailies: 

If  you  waut  baked  beans  a  la  Boston  for 
next  Saturday  night,  pick  and  wash  a  quart 
ou  Friday  and  let  them  stand  all  night.  Next 
morning  drain  them,  put  in  a  pot  with  two 
pounds  of  corued  beef  or  pork;  cover  with 
hot  water  and  boll  for  half  an  hour,  until  the 
beans  begin  to  split.  Then  drain  them,  rins¬ 
ing  with  two  or  three  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Take  a  deep  eurthern  pot,  put.  in  half  the 
beans,  the  meat  ami  thou  the  other  half,  ap¬ 
proximately,  of  the  beans.  Mix  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  molasses  ami  a  teaspoon  of  made  mus¬ 
tard  with  a  teacup  of  water  and  pour  over 
them.  Cover  them  with  hot  water  and  bake 
10  hours,  adding  more  water  if  they  get  dry. 

Now,  I  would  leave  it  to  any  sensible  reader 
of  the  Rural  what  kind  of  a  dish  one  quart 
of  beaus  and  two  pounds  of  pork  or  corned 
beef  would  make  if  the  beans  were  treated  as 
above.  It  is  with  great  hesitation  that  to 
offset  such  unreliable  information  I  give  reci¬ 
pes  for  so  well-known  a  dish. 

PORK  AND  MEANS. 

Soak  a  quart  of  beans  over-night  in  cold 
\yater.  The  next  morning  cover  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  plaeoover  the  (ire.  When  they  come 
to  a  boil  add  a  half  teaspoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda;  boil  five  minutes  longer,  and  drain. 
Cover  again  with  cold  water;  add  a  large 
onion  and  half  a  pound  of  pork  and  boil  very 
slowly  until  the  beans  are  nearly  tender,  but 
not  until  they  begin  to  break.  Tut  them  in  a 
two  quart  pudding  dish,  and  bury  the  pork  in 
the  center,  first  scoring  it  both  ways  with 
a  sharp  knife.  The  water  from  the  beans 
should  have  cooked  away  until  they  were  just 
moist  but  not  floating  in  a  thin  liquid.  Rake 
an  hour.  Now  for  the  true  inwardness  of 
Boston  baked  bean?,  attend  to  the  following 
rules.  Rut  a  quart  of  Iteans  into  a  bean  pot; 
cover  with  cold  water  and  let  them  stand  all 
night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the  water, 
and  cover  with  fresh  cold  water  with  which 
has  been  thoroughly  mixed  a  tablcspoouful 
of  molasses.  Put  a  half  pound  of  pork,  scored 
as  above,  in  the  center,  pressing  it  down  until 
only  half  an  inch  remains  above  the  beaus. 


Bake  eight  hours  in  a  steady  oven,  and  for 
the  first  six  hours  arid  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  every  hour.  Cooked  in  this  way  each 
bean  will  be  perfectly  whole  and  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  of  a  pale  chocolate  brown.  Not 
being  a  Yankee,  but  claiming  the  State  of  the 
Rural  Experimental  Grounds  for  my  native 
place,  I  prefer  the  first  method.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  cold  baked  beans 
mashed  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  or  a  potato 
masher,  made  into  little  cakes  and  fried  in 
butter,  are  very  nice.  a.  o. 

POINTS. 

The  recent  introduction  of  silver  anchors 
as  broodies  aud  charms  is  a  child  of  the  late 
yacht  craze. 

Fur-lined  circulars  are  still  fashionable. 

Gobelin  blue  is  one  of  the  winter  shades. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  higher  the  hat 
aud  the  bigger  tue  bustle  the  homelier  the 
girl  1 

TO  COOK  POTATOES. 

I  want  to  tell  Eunice  Webster  bow  I  often 
cook  potatoes  and  “our”  family  of  five  all 
think  it  a  nice  dish.  I  take  six  good-sized 
potatoes,  peel  and  slice  quite  thin,  cook  in  a 
pint  of  water  until  soft  then  put  in  one  quart 
of  sweet  milk,  and  pepper,  salt  and  butter, 
let  boil  up  and  serve  hot  with  crackers  or  dry 
toust.  If  the  milk  is  not  very  rich  beat  up 
one  egg  very  light  and  stir  in  just  before 
sending  to  the  table.  Quite  nice;  try  it. 


4tU.$ccnattfoujS  §rtU’crti0ing, 


That  Feeling 

Of  exhaustion  expressed  in  the  words 
“all  run  down,”  indicates  a  thin  and 
depraved  state  of  the  blood,  reacting 
upon  the  Nervous  System.  Nothing 
will  reach  this  trouble  with  more  speed 
and  certainty  than  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

"I  was  all  run  down,”  writes  Mrs. 
.  Alice  West,  of  Jefferson,  W.  Va.,  “be¬ 
fore  I  began  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
aud  now  I  am 

GAINING  IN  STRENGTH 

every  day.  I  Intend  using  it  till  my 
health  is  perfectly  restored.” 

“  Being  very  weak  and  despondent 
after  an  illness  which  caused  frequent 
loss  of  blood.  I  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  two  bottles  bas  e  restored  me  to  my 
former  health,”  writes  Miss  Blanche  S. 
Brownell,  4  Boylston  Place,  Boston. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  I)r.  J.  C.  Aver  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes, 
bold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  *1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original,  Beware  ol  Imitation*. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


ippssiu're 

I  >V  tswant  anaetlv.i  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  US  In  each  town, 

'  To  those  who  Jin?  willing  to  work  we 
I  promise  large  profits.  <  ooker  nnd 
’  Outfit  I  ret*,  u(  nura  /Of  Tm ttia 

WlLHOTeASrl.K  a  CO.,  K'lrhi-ftter.  X.  V. 


BOLT  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 


AM  A  B  ||  A  Tim  cabinet,  organ  was  in- 
I  ■  U  1  "  Si  HIV  trod need  iu  ite  pr.-yent  form 
I  fl  19  81  M  IU  a \  by  Mason  &  Hamlin  in  1861. 
W  1 1 W  III  1  V I  Other  makers  followed  in 
— —  the  mamif.-.ctnre  of  these 
Instruments,  hut  the  Mason  <fe  Hamlin  Organs  have 
always  maintained  their  supremacy  as  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Mason  A  Hamlin  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
npennaied  oxrellence  of  their  organs,  t ho  fact.  that, 
at  all  oT  tho  great  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Purls,  1807,  in  competition  wi'h  best  makers  of  all 
countries,  they  have  invariably  taken  the  highest 
honors.  Illustrated  cutulogueH  free.  f 

■  ||  aa  Mason  &  Hamlin's  Piano 
SIS  9  H  RR  I  IV  Stringer  was  introduced  by 
r  I  ll  Iw  I  |J\  them  in  1882,  and  has  been 
I  1 ■  »  S  1  W  I  pronounced  by  experts  the 
»  “  greatest  Improvement  in 
pianos  In  half  a  century?’ 

A  circular,  containing  testimonial-'  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  witu  dose ripi  ivu  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  aud  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  payments; 
ttla<>  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  Si  PIAN0C0. 


!54Tremont  St.,  Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq,),N.Y. 

1 49  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TirnTlTZ  TOR  ALL.  8,30  n  work  and  expen- 
W  n  K  Hes  I>al*L  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
IT  U  II 11  free.  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta,  Maine. 


U  |U|  C  *TIDV.  Book-keeping,  Business 
■  ■  »  Foriim.Priimanshlp,  Arithmetic, Short¬ 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  bv  MAIL,  circulars  free. 

BltVANT  AjHTKATTON’S.  Huffhlo,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  OOI'NTY  DAIRY  SCHOOL, 
AT  HOUGHTON  FARM, 

MOI  NTAINVTLLE,  n.  y. 

For  particulars  address  LAWSON  VALENTINE. 

AGENTS  HERB 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  $‘,2.50  no 
boar  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon. Glens  Falls,* 
N.  Y,,  made  !*IS  out*  day.  876LY0  one  week. 
Ho  cun  you.  Proof*  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Sukcako  A  Co.,  Cincinnati. O. 


WANTED, 

A  GOOD  HO  US  Elt  EE  PUR. 

American  Woman,  from  75  to  40.  to  take  charge  of  a 
Farm  House  and  do  the  work.  No  small  children. 
One  who  can  give  best  of  references  and  has  a  fair 
education  Pair  wages  will  be  paid.  Satisfactory  re¬ 
ferences  given.  For  particulars,  address 

II.  Box  S9.  New  Lisbon.  O. 

1  30  Farms,  AM  per  Acre  up.  Big  boom  here.  Send 
for  Bulletin.  ALEX.  LESLIE.  Washington.  Ind. 


POULTRY  ARCHITECTURE  contains  75 
Illustrations  of  Poultry  Houses,  Yards, 
_^/i_-jY-Luua.  Chicken  Coops.  Fences,  etc.  Tells 
now  to  build  them.  Price  30r.  Stamps  ta 
ken.  B.  B.  Mitcihu.l,  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


||  m  PURE  MILK. 

tirrlrAMiLK  bottles 

\  Patented  March  33d,  188(1. 
Mi.  AilJk  \  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
5  J  ywiABOT  '  \  W  of  Milk  In  all  titles 
Djj^JjraBE  w«HijgS^  v4  nnd  Towns. 

*  lONQ-MEDEO  WANT 
t  ■■'£['*  AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 
II  I  Ml  A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
ObJL 73  Murray  St,  NEW  YORK. 


I  WANT  ACTIVE,  ENERCETIC  MEN 

and  wornra  all  over  th»*  country  to 
Mil  the  Missomt  STtam  Washer. 

iWhy  does  it  pay  to  act  as  my 
agent?  Hoeuuse  (lie  arguments 


'ocause  tin*  arguments 


in  US  lavor  are  „o  numerous  and  convincing  that 
soIob  are  nmdu  with  Rule  difficulty.  I  wifi  ship 
n  W  nshrr on  two  we-'kv  trial,  on  b bernl  terms,  to  be 
returned  at  my  exeen**  if  not  satisfactory.  Agents 
can  thus  test  it  for  themselves.  Don’t  fnil  to  write  for 
terms  and  illustrated  circular  with  outline  of  argu¬ 
ments  to  boused  In  making  sole**.  J.  \S  nrth,  boIo 
nmnfr..  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  or  box  1083.  New  York  City.  ' 

(Bsnt  prepaid  «  4 wreka*  trlsl  to pvreoss for  ti-lrowo  urea 
wtisrslasreaeAgsab  '*k  par il«aUn abeat  rmlriit# 


THE  FOUNTAIN  FALCON  PEN. 

PATENTED. 

„  10  CENTS  A  BOX.  Humpies  Free. 

H.  GKEGOOIi.  *2.11  Hrondwtiv,  New  York. 

will  write  an  ordinary  letter  with  one  dipping  into 
the  Ink.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  Stamps. 


Hold.  Tnk  enough  to  wr  to 
Ml  sheets  paper  at  one  til 
ling.  ^ 


l*en.  Penholder 
and  Inkstund 
uU  in  one. 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Tscs  any  k  ind  of  ink  .  tllk  il  by  on  i  mat  ie  act  Ion  of  I'd  la 
Rubb  r  rwrvnirx .  C.  oils  jL-elf  by  the  prvw-ntv  .if  writing  ; 
cnrrtv*  In  the  pocket  sn/.dy  ;  will  uot  leak :  finely  made  anil 
II m  isl  In  liar. t  rubber ;  Pricis  rodeoed  to  7.0  els.  or  It  for 
One  Hollar,  Including  Pen  il.  Ider,  Owe  an, I  Filler.  In 
it*.-  itid  highly  praised  'll  fbt*  N.  Y.  Post  Ollue.  *' 
Our  St, logrunhle  Pen  is  the  marvel  ..f  Perfection, 
never  ge  s  out  or  order.  Pen  ]»  ml  trill  never  wear  out, 
and  rwiulrw  no  changing.  A  ;i.-n  of  similar  construction 
tins  always  ivladed  for  $2.(10  ■  oar  prior,  66  et*.,  or  ii  lor 
$1.10,  gives  universal  satisfaction.  Knell  |»I|  is  gun  ran 
t.s'd  ms  represented,  or  money  refunded.  Hi  dozen  in  use 
Inouodtp  C  in  tile  X.  Y.  1Vn<  Other,  sample* post  paid. 

SAFE  FOUNTAIN  PI  N  Co.. 

S*  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y. 


ft  tea  1 1 1  \ 

’  \  lufu* 

1  •■m  mi . 


CA  U  l>S,  S»*t  S^rnp  PicUsrrKsOnv  »  Tr  ait  and 

liifj*  -uiiiiple  book  of  Hidden  Name  Cards  and  A^ront* 
Out  fit,  all,  only  2c.  Capital  <’akv>  Uom  Columbus,  U 


StoelShcars,  ?X\;  Huttou-hvk>  5 


^VES  THIS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 

_  Blades  are  finest  razor  steel, 

hand  forged,  file  tested,  and 
i'I'Tt replaced  tree  If  soft  or  flawy 

. — :.CT?>B'Jt.Afiy"y^ — ^  It  Is  made  for  the  hunter,  far- 

7Z — ‘""'s  mer,  or  meefiAuk*.  Price  7. Sr 

-  r  -  .-i  lor  S3.  With 

1_:JI  ijlljiv  uu‘'“s*3,  stag,  ebony. or  white 

_  •  -  '  L.  handle*,  our  2-blade 

-  _  v.  -  .  "iSr  57',  \  .Ue*  Knife, Mlc.;  t'ru 

*  1  SnlugKiill 

1  '  -J '  ding.  IV'  Crafting, 
lid  ---«  >V  ;  Boys'  strong  1 
■!  TmT  blade,  iVv,  Girls*. 

2.V.:  Ladles'  '2-blade 
Pearl,  00c. ;  Gents’  3 
•  blade.  *1.  8-Inch 

Ulus.lLlst  free.  ’AIAIIEU  Jk  GROSH,  so  8  st„  Toledo,  oblo. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  5,  1887. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  last 
Thursday,  decided  not  to  interfere  in  the  ease 
of  the  condemned  Chicago  Anarchists.  Throe 
of  them— August  Spies,  Samuel  Fielder  and 
Nicholas  Scbweh — have  weakened  and  signed 
a  petition  humbly  begging  Governor  Oglesby 
to  commute  their  sentences.  The  four  others 
are  reported  to  have  written  that  they  would 
not  accept  commutations  of  their  sentences. 
Some  of  them  may  still  weaken,  however, 
probably  Parsons  and  Fischer.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  is  deluged  with  petitions  for  clemency 
from  nil  nnrrs  of  the  country;  hut  the  general 
sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  o sedi¬ 
tion  of  all.  nr  at  any  rate  of  a  majority  of 
them.  The  jail  is  s'rnnglv  guarded  outside 
and  inside— 5+  armed  policemen  being  sta¬ 
tioned  inside  the  building.  There’s  no  fear 
among  the  authorities  of  un  Anarchical  out¬ 
break  on  the  day  of  execution— next  Friday, 
Nov.  11  In  all  the  large  towns  throughout 
the  country  thpre  are  Anarchist,  associations, 
and  their  talk  is  very  fierce  and  bloody,  hut 
the  public  feeling  is  so  strong  against,  them 
that  but  little  merev  will  be  shown  them  if 
they  commit  ativ  public  outrage.  Secret 
dynamite  mischief  is  alone  to  be  feared. . . 

.  Geu.  A.  R  Jackson,  a  Confederate  briga¬ 
dier,  and  lately  U.  S  Minister  to  Mexico, 
while  speaking  at  the  Georgia  State  Fair  at. 
Macon,  the  other  dav  in  presence  of  Jeff. 
Davis,  declared  that,  history  would  recognize 
Jefferson  Davisnml  not  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  typical  American . .  A  flving  ma¬ 
chine  company  has  been  organized  here . 

..  Some  of  the  Canadian  opposition  papers, 
notably  the  Toronto  Globe,  bitterly  assail  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
leader  of  one  squad  of  the  Liberal- Unionists, 
as  one  of  t  he  English  Commissioners  to  settle 
the  fishing  troubles.  Chamberlain  is  aggres¬ 
sively  opposed  to  Home  Rule. and  it,  is  charged 
that  thereby  lie  has  mad«  “himself  hateful 
on  this  continent,.”  The  Globe  insists  ihat.  he 
shall  lie  recalled,  as  his  certain  failure  is  sure 

to  lead  to  war  Fudge!  .  . 

The  little  son  of  Opt.  Charles  Haggart  of 
Topeka.  Kansas,  Thursday,  tied  the  rope 
attached  to  a  cow  around  his  wrist.  The 
cow  ran  away  and  the  boy  was  horribly 
mangled,  dying  in  ti  few  minutes  .......  - 

...  The  yearling  fillv  Sudie  D  trotted  a  mile 
in  2 85%  the  other  day  at  Lexington,  Ky.. 
breaking  tlio  record  for  yearlings,  with  a  sulky 
weighing  55  pounds  and  a  driver  1  Tib  pounds. 
She  has  been  sold  for  *5.000.  Last  August 
she  was  bought  for  *1,300,  at  the  Lexington 
fair.  .  ..  The  Hungarian  stallion  Kisber, 

winner  of  the  Derby  in  1870,  luw  been  sold  for 

$30,000 . Admiral  Porter  says  nearly  every 

harbor  in  the  United  States  is  defenceless  — 

. . .  Gen  Sir  Frederick  Middleton,  the  hern  of 
the  Northwest  rebellion,  wlu.  was  rewarded 
for  his  heroism  by  knighthood  and  a  grant  of 
$20 .000.  has  reached  the  ago  (621  when  lie 
must  retire  from  the  imperial  service  .... 
_ At,  buffalo,  N  Y..  Thursday.  C.  J.  Ham¬ 
lin’s  famous  mares, Belle  Hamlin  and  Justins, 
heat  the  world’s  record  for  team  trotting 
The  quarters  were  as  follows:  First.  84^: 
second,  1:08%;  third.  1  ;44.  and  mile  2:18;  2:30 
was  the  best  previous  record,  Hamlin  who 
drove  them  weighs  185  pounds  and  is  68  years 
old.  The  wagon  weighed  165  pounds. 

. Thursday  20  persons  were  poisoned  by 

tainted  milk  in  Pittsburg.  Pa.  All  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely,  but  are  recovering.  The  same 

dealer  sold  the  milk  to  all  . 

_ A  good  deal  of  complaint  in  ol her  cities 

that  Now  York  quarantine  officers  are  not 
sufficiently  careful  in  preventing  baggage  and 
passengers  that  may  be  infected  with  cholera 
from  going  to  other  places.  Charges  indig¬ 
nantly  denied  by  officials  here.  Only  one 
cholera  case  here  now.  All  quarantined  per¬ 
sons  will  soon  be  released;  most  of  them  have 
been  at  liberty  some  time.  ..  Up  to  No¬ 
vember  1  there  were  885  eases  of  yellow  fever 
at  Tampa,  Fla,,  and  85  dea'hs— one  in  ten; 
about  the  average  in  ordinary  epidemics  of 
the  plague.  Reports  that  it  has  spread  to 
other  points  in  the  State  are  denied:  but,  all 
reports  of  the  kind  are  invariably  denied  all 
over  the  South  as  long  as  denial  isn’t 

a  too  bare- faced  falsehood  .  .,  The 

earnings  at  Sing  Sing  prison  for  the  month  of 
October  were  $17,880.41  and  the  expenditures 
$14,253.01,  a  profit  for  the  mouth  of  $3,5'4.4<l. 

.  ..The  millers  and  grain  commission 
brokers  and  holders  of  elevator  stock  in  St. 
Loui-  propose  to  form  an  Elevator  Trust,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  elevators  on  tiot.li  sides  of  the 
river  in  order  to  remove  temptation  to  cur, 

rates,  etc .  The  Iowa  Supreme 

Court,  in  an  appealed  case,  has  decided  that  a 
railroad  company  cannot  tie  compelled  to 
transpor  t  beer  iu  contravention  of  tb"  spirit. 

of  the  prohibitory  law  . The  ( Chinese 

Government  lias  very  honorably  returned  a 
portion  of  the  indemnity  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  sufferers  by  the  out  rages  on 
Chinese  at  Rock  Springs.  Wy.  ft,  wn  found 
at  the  final  distribution  that  six  claims  bad 
been  duplicated,  and  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  duplication  has  been  returned 

_ The  Georgia  Legislature  has  adjourned, 

after  a  session  of  147  days,  without  reaching 
an  agreement  on  the  Glenn  bill,  about  negro 

education,  or  anj’ substitute  f”r  it.  ..  .... 

The  Chicago  Times.  Wilbur  F.  Storey’s  great 
paper,  has  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  several  of  its  old  writers  price, 
said  to  be  $1,250,000  . The  North¬ 

western  Manufacturing  and  Car  Company’s 
works  at  Stillwater.  Minn.,  were  sold  Inht 
week  to  the  Minnesota  Thrasher  Company 
(Senator  Rabin)  for  $1,105,000  .... 

Jay  Gould  with  somo  of  his  family  sailed  for 
Europe  last  Hatunlay—  will  probably  be  away 
a  year . . . The  Supreme  Court  of  Cali¬ 

fornia  declared  valid  and  constitutional  an 
ordinance  of  the  town  ot  Pasadena,  Los 
Angeles  County,  which  prohibits  liquor 


saloons . Nine  persons  were  killed 

while  abed  and  several  others  more  or  less  se¬ 
riously  injured  atjd  a  house  wrecked  by  a  gas¬ 
oline  explosion  at  8t.  Louis  Tuesday  morning. 

. Secretary  Whitney,  of  the  Navy,  is  ill 

from  overwork,  and  Commodore  Harmony 

temporarily  fills  Ids  place.  .  Of  the  pas 

sengers  and  crew  of  the  steamer  Vernon, 
wrecked  on  bake  Michigan  on  Saturday,  num¬ 
bering  over  30,  only  one  person  a  sailor — 
was  saved  ...  Charleston,  S.  C  ,  has  been 
thronged  with  visitors  at  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  her  earthquake  a  year 
ago.  Since  then  270  new  buildings  have  been 
put  up.  and  0,050  repaired,  at,  a  total  cost  of 

$4,294  r?fi . .  . 

..The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  Thursday  advo¬ 
cated  free  trade  with  Canada . 

The  public  debt  of  Brazil  is  $547,830,000. . 
.. . . A  bill  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
bribery  was  passed  bv  the  lower  branch  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  with  penal¬ 
ties  to  “fit  the  crime.”  ...  ...  The  num¬ 

ber  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  from  Ger 
many  this  year  is  10,000  over  the  number  of 
emigrants  iu  1880  ..  . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Nov.  5,  1887. 

Suppression  of  i  tie  National  League  in 
Ireland  and  repression  of  turbulent  crowds  of 
homeless  starvlings  in  Loudon  still  divide 
public  attention  in  England,  Editor 
O’Brien’s  appeal  has  been  rejected,  and  he  has 
been  forcibly  jailed  amid  the  execrations  of 
the  people.  More  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
“  Crimes  Act”  is  ahead.  What,  to  do  with 
the  unemployed  poor  is  the  great  social  prob¬ 
lem  of  tbe  day.  ..  In  Fiance  Grdvy  has 
suspended  Ids  resignation.  Son-in-law  Wilsou 
is  still  to  be  investigated  by  the  I .legislature, 
Boulanger  still  remains  the  idol  of  the  Freueli 
populace.  His  relative.  Cletmneeuu,  is  likely 

(n  he  Premi'-r.  should  Ronvier  resign . The 

German  Emperor  is  a  very,  very  feeble  man 
at  over  til  11  is  sou.  the  Crown  Prince,  is  fail¬ 
ing.  Much  anxiety  about  the  health  of  both, 
uot,  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe. 

.  .Tbe  Scotch  yacht  Thistle  arrived  at  Green¬ 
ock.  Scotland,  Nov  1,  after  a  run  of  17  dais 
from  New  York  Best  day’s  run  258  miles  in 

ocean  trim . De  Lesseps insists  tbut 

the  Panama  Canal  will  be  opened  on  Feh.  8, 
18(H),  It,  won’t  he  completed,  but,  the  passage 
will  admit  2<i  ships  a  day,  bringing  an  aunuul 
revenue  of  iHl  to  100  million  francs  The 

Duchess  of  Cumberland,  sister  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  was 
confined  as  insane  some  months  ago,  has  en¬ 
tirely  recovered .  The  Marquise  de  Mores 

has  just,  left  Paris  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Vuu 
Hoffman,  of  New  York,  for  an  extended  trip 
through  India.  The  Marquis  has  sunk  out  of 
sight.  The  last  of  his  butcher  shops  here  was 
sold  at  auction  a  week  ago  ......  The 

Mormons  have  applied  to  the  Porto  for  per¬ 
mission  lo  establish  a  community  in  Turkey. 
Request  likely  to  be  granted  C»ood  thing  if 

all  went  Pi  that,  polygamous  land . 

Jenny  Lind  (Madame  Goldschmidt),  the 
“Swedish  Nightingale’'  of  35  years  ago.  died 
at  London,  last  Wednesday,  aged  00,  after  a 

serious  illness  for  weeks. . . 

Shanghai.  China,  cablegrams  November  X.say 
the  Yellow  River  has  overflowed  its  hunks, 
causing  immense  damage  to  property  and  the 
loss  of  1.000 lives  ..  Lord  Lyttou  suc¬ 

ceeds  Lord  Lyons  as  British  Ambassador  at 
Paris  ....  The  latest. advices  Stan¬ 
ley  has  advanced  about  780  miles  since  prev¬ 
iously  heard  from.  August,  25.  The  great, 
Wild  West  show  which  has  been  delighting 
all  London  and  home  and  foreign  visitors 
there  for  months  lias  closed  with  tbo  end  of 
the  bogus  “American  Exposition”  to  which  it 
waH  originally  an  adjunct,  but  which  it  soon 
far  outstripped  in  i  uhiie  favor.  It  was  a 
great  success.  Buffalo  Bill,  for  his  share, 
is  saul  to  have  cleared  $250,000 . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  November  5.  1887. 
...  Commissioner  Column  claims  that  he 
has  sent  out  more  and  better  seeds  for  the 


ganized  in  Providence  on  Thursday  next — 
Nov.  10 .  At  Jerseyville,  Ill.,  Mon¬ 

day.  J.  V.  Stryker’s  colt  Delphos,  a  weanling 
sired  by  Nutwood,  dam  Dolpmnt*  by  Harold, 
sire  of  Maud  >S, .  was  bought  at,  auction  by 
the  Caton  Stock  Farm  for  $8,750— the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  weanling  In  this  country. 

...  The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
State  Improved  Stock-Breeders’  Association 
will  ho  held  at,  Newton,  December  7.  The 
State  Short  horn  Cattle.  Draft  Horse  and 
Holstein  Cattle  Associations,  will  hold  their 
annual  meetings  at  tin)  same  place  December 
6  and  7.  Large  attendance  of  prominent,  cat¬ 
tle  men  insured.  Return  railway  fares  one- 
third  to  those  tu king  receipts  from  agents  sell 
iug  the  tickets.  Reduced  charges  at  hotels.  A 
cordial  invitation  to  all.  Fiteli  B.  Stacy,  Sec¬ 
retary.  Grmnell,  in . The  assessed 

value  of  stock  in  Texas,  as  shown  by  the  last 
assessment  now  on  file  in  the  comptroller’s  of¬ 
fice  is:  Horses  and  mules,  1.198.522  head; 
value.  $32.32 1.771.  Cattle,  0,711,904  bead; 
value,  $48  735,614.  The  decrease  In  value  of 

cattle  from  last  year  is  about  $6,000.000 . 

.  . ,  Montana  Territory  claims  to  be  ready 
for  Statehood,  with  plenty  of  property,  plenty 
of  population,  1 ,400.000  cattle.  100.900  burses, 
3,000  000  sheep,  and  gold  and  silver  at  t  he 

rate  of  $30.000, 000  a  year . The 

Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  ani¬ 
mals  imported  esp-ciully  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  ud tm Ped  free  of  duty  notwith¬ 
standing  tbo  admission  ot  the  importer  that 
he  intends  to  sell  them.... . The  Cham¬ 

bers  of  Commerce  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Vineenza, 
Sienna  him)  Ravenna  have  sent  to  the  Italian 
Merchant#”  Exchange  of  San  Francisco  for 
samples  of  seed  of  Alfalfa  and  millet,  with  the 
idea  of  trying  to  introduce  thorn  into  Italy. 
Rut,  Alfalfa  was  a  prominent  fodder  crop  in 

Italy  in  the  days  of  the  Romans . 

An  "Albany.  N.  Y..  syndicate  that  has  been 
formed  to  ones  m  rage  the  extirpation  of  the 
English  sparrow  offers  $1  per  100  tor  50,000  of 

the  birds  . A  call  lias  been  issued  for  the 

National  Wool  Growers’  Association  to  meet  in 
Washington  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

The  farmers  of  Texas  and  Florida  are 

rapidly  organizing  Fanners’  Alliances . 

It  is  stated  Hint,  I.  C.  Lihby,  the  Maine  cattle 
buyer,  lias  sold  over  100,000  head  of  cattle  at 
Brighton  Market,  near  Boston,  and  qver  three 
times  as  many  sheep,  He  has  been  in  the 
business  over  30  years  ....  From  October  1 
to  28  seven  uow  granges  were  organized 
against  eight  for  the  entire  month  last  year. 

.  ..The  peppermint  yield  of  three  countusin 
Michigan  and  Wayne  County,  N  Y.,  which 
furnish  almost  all  the  world's  product,  ag¬ 
gregates  145,000  pounds. . . .  Thomas  Boot  h- 
by,  a  farmer  mar  Perry,  III.,  on  whoso  farm 

a  baloon  . . utly  landed,  refused  to  give  up 

the  tuiloon  to  the  aeronaut,  claiming  SHI  darn 
ages  for  the  delay  of  18  men  who  left  their 

thrashing  to  look  at,  the  air  ship . lames 

D.  Pearce,  a  farmer  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J,, 
was  carried  home  dead  by  tus  team  '1  uesday. 
The  theory  is  that,  lie  was  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered.  De  was  known  to  have  collected 
money  in  Philadelphia,  but  only  50  ceri  s  were 
found  ....  ..The  other  day  farmer  Edward 
Kyser,  of  Flatlands,  Long  island,  while  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  a  couple  oi  Italian  peddli  rs  from 
loading  their  wagon  wiih  celery  and  other 
garden  truck  boldly  takeu  from  his  garden 
patch,  had  his  scalp  blowu  off  by  a  load  of 
buckshot  from  h  gun  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 

villains.  No  arrests.  Kyaer  recovering . 

...,FiRx  of  excellent  quality  grows  in  abun¬ 
dance  m  Chili;  mid  the  government  lias  just 
offered  free  passage  to  20  Irish  families  who 
are  experts  in  dressing  flux.  togeihur  with 
grams  of  good  land.  If  the  natives  learn  the 
hum  ness,  it  is  likely  to  become  an  important 
industry ....  .Canada  is  now  turuishiug 
more  sheep  for  tbe  Boston  market  than  any 
State  iu  the  Union  Tne  Treasury  De¬ 

partment  bus  decided  that  so-called  wool 
waste  made  of  class  one  wool  washed,  costing 
over  80  cents  in  an  unwashed  condition,  which 
has  broil  gar  netted  or  put  through  some  pro 
cess  by  which  it  is  put  in  (hu  condition  of 
maiiul  octured  wool,  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
24  cents  per  pound  .....  .Experiments are 
Doing  made  by  the  Western  Railway  Weigh¬ 
ing  Association,  Chicago,  in  weighing  ears  of 
live-stock  while  iu  motion,  which  ii  h  believed 
can  be  successfully  done  ..  Tbo  Chicago 
Live  Stock  Exchange  has  aguiu  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  asking  Congress  to  repeal  tlie  oleomar¬ 
garine  bill.  The  same  institution  was  the 
worst  enemy  the  dairymen  hud  to  light  two 
y<  ars  ago . .  -•••  . . 


amount  of  money  at  his  disposal  than  any  of 
bis  predecessors  ....The  barns  and 

outbuildings  of  the  Burnham  Farm  or  Indus¬ 
trial  Colony  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y., 
were  burned  Tuesday.  The  farm  consisted 
of  over  800  acres  and  was  presented  two  years 
ago  to  the  State  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Burnham,  of 
this  eiiy.  for  the  training  of  boys,  many  of 
whom  were  taken  from  poor  homes  here. 
It.  was  opened  lost  May  aud  39  boys  live  there 
now.  Treasury  empty.  Trustees  appeal  to 
the  public  f<  r  money  to  rebuild.  Treasurer, 
W.  1)  Kloaoe.  185  East  18th  St.  N.  Y... 

.. .  Lately  tb*1  English  Government  appointed 
commissioners  lo  revalue  the  holdings  of  the 
Scotch  eroltcrs—  tenants  of  the  Hebrides — 
who,  like  the  Irish,  have  lor  years  been  resist¬ 
ing  the  exaction  oi  extortionate  rents  by  the 
landlords.  The  Commissioners  have  made 
sweeping  reductions  wherever  they  nave  vb- 
ited,  aud  the  Highland  landlords  are  iu  a 
fi  rmi-nti  and  holding  meetings  to  protest 

.  ller  Majesty  has  been  graciously 

pleased  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  “Scotch 
Arbor  leu  Rural  BocJflty”  to  assume  the  title  of 

“Royal,”  . A  telegram  from  New 

Orleans  says  the  weather  is  all  that  could 
lie  desired  for  grinding  sugar  rune  and  many 
cases  are  repotted  of  planters  who  are 
get  ting  th  ree  hogsheads  of  sugar  per  acre. 
Tbe  negro  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  Parish  of 
New  Iberia,  below  Now  Orleans,  are  on  strike 
lor  higher  wages  $1.25.  A  cavalry  company 
has  gone  down  to  “restore  order.”  In  Ht.  Mar¬ 
ti  us ville  also  there  is  somo  trouble,  the  K.  of 
L.  insisting  on  the  discharge  of  hands  uot 
members  of  the  order.  Pros  pacts  of  peace 
favorable.  ....  Thei e  are  15  Granges  in 
Rhode  Islitud,  aud  a  State  Giuuge  will  be  or- 


_ It  is  proposed  to  start  a  sore  hum  sugar 

factory  at  Charleston  Mo.,  $25,000  are  ready 

for  the  business  .  Tbu  bounty  of  two 

Cents  a  pound  offered  by  Kansas  for  sorghum 
sugar  made  iu  that  Stale,  was  ouly  for  livo 
j  ears  and  of  ihtse  one  has  ulieady  passed 

It  is  likely  Prof.  Wiley,  Chemist  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  w  ill  reaigu  at 
the  end  of  ibis  sugar  making  year 
The  Milk  Producers’  Association  of  St  Louis, 
owing  to  tne  scarcity  of  feed,  lias  “resolved" 
t  u  raise  the  price  of  milk  to  wholesale  dealers 
to  20  cents  a  gallon  on  ear  lo  s  or  more,  aqd 
to  prosecute  rigorously  all  persons  violating 

the  milk  ordiuuuee .  The  freight  on 

Scotch  potatoes  io  Bostou  is  ouly  six  cents 

a  l  arid:  duty  15  eeute . 

The  new  officers  of  tlie  National  Butter, 
Cheese  ami  Egg  Association  are;  President 
Johnathan  Bigelow  .  Massachusetts;  first  vice- 
president,  E  G.  Potter,  Minnesota;  Secre¬ 
tary,  R.  M.  Littlor,  Iowa.  Each  State  will 
select  its  own  vice  president  hereafter.  The 
National  Association  adopted  a  resolution  to 
provide  for  an  attei  ney :  ulso  Tor  a  committee 
to  oppow  the  repeal  of  the  Oleomargarine 
Law.  VV'rn.  P.  Quinn,  ol  New  York,  was 
ctiOBcn  us  the  attorney  for  the  association 
..  Tho  fruit  preservers  of  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  anil  Indianapolis 
held  a  meeting  at  Indianapolis  on  Thursday 
to  discuss  prices,  which  w  ill  no  doubt  no  ad 
vauced,  as  il,  is  said  the  supply  of  fruit  this 
season  was  short  and  of  an  inferior  quality. . . 

. Large  forest  fires  are  raging 

north  and  east  of  Belyidere,  N.  J.,  and  the 
farmers  are  greatly  alarmed  that  tho  flames 
will  reach  their  barns  and  stocks  of  grain  and 
cause  them  heavy  loss.  The  atmosphere  is 
heavy  with  smoke  and  the  odor  of  burning 
leaves.  These  tires  are  uuuuully  caused  bj 


hunters . Secretary  Fairchild  has 

informed  the  Surveyor  of  Customs  at,  Cincin¬ 
nati  that  noils  made  from  Class  1  wool  cost¬ 
ing  over  30  cents  per  pound  are  dutiable  at  the 
rate  of  80  cents  per  pound ;  that  noils  made 
Ifixun  Class  3  woo),  costing  over  12  cents  per 
pound,  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  five  cents 
per  pound,  ami  that  waste  consisting  of  gnr- 
ucU’d  waste  made  from  (  'la--  3  wool  is  also 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  pound. . 

. The  hog  cholera  is  depleting  great 

droves  of  swine  in  upper  Warren  county,  N. 
J,.  and  the  farmers  are  well  nigh  panic-strick¬ 
en.  The  contagion  is.  spreading  into  the 
Quaker  settlement,  and  hogs  are  dying  bv  the 
score.  The  inspectors  authorized  by  the  Slate 
are  making  an  investigation  and  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  t  bespread  ol  thedisense. 


Crops  i5t  iVlavhcts. 


Saturday,  Nov.  5,  1887. 

According  to  the  first  complete  reports  of 
actual  yields  from  every  wheat  growing  coun¬ 
ty  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  just,  issued,  the 
output,  of  wheat  in  both  is  85,000  000  bushels. 
By  actual  measurements  from  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  the  average  in  Minnesota  is  12  7  bushels 

and  16%  bushels  in  Dakota.  Never  since 
wlica*  has  been  less  than  $1  have  farmers  in 
th<*  Northwest,  and  indeed  nearly  everywhere 
elsp.  shipped  their  crop  so  freely.  They  seem 
to  have  lost  all  faith  in  tho  future  prices  of 
wheat.,  all  hough  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
and  soil  in  Ohm,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  indeed 
in  most  of  the  middle  winter  wheat  section, 
the  prospect  (or  the  next  crop  is  not  very  en¬ 
couraging.  The  mills  at  Minneapolis  and  the 
iuterinr  points  are  running  at  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity;  tin*  railroads  in  the  Not  th  west  have 
been  carrying  as  much  grain  as  their  rolling 
stock  will  permit;  a  large  proportion  of  Hie 
elevators  are  reported  full,  mid  most  of  t  he 
others  are  nearly  so,  yet  farmers  are  said  u> 
be  complaining  of  lack  Of  facilities  for  mar¬ 
keting  their  wheat..  Small  wonder  that  prices 
are  low.  Tin*  conditions  during  October  wei  e 
very  favorable  in  the  West  for  gathering  the 
corn  crop,  except  iu  Nebraska  and  parts  of 
Iowa,  where  the  crop  w.-ts  the  heaviest  in  the 
corn  bolt.  There  and  in  several  other  places, 
it  will  take  most  of  November  to  secure  the 
crop. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  Yonx  Saturday,  Nov.  5,  1BH7. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hav  and  Straw.- in  fairly  (rood  demand  on  a 
steady  market.  Hav  -Choice  Timothy  per  10  is, 
'.me:  No.  l.H'e;  No.  280e;f  lover,  mixed,  i a  x.Ttk.’.elover, 
iftvsFV:  shipping,  line,  Straw*.  -  Long  rye  75c,  shori  do. 
io.  uni .  1 5(55(10. 

Hops  A  dull  and  otherwhe  featureless  market.  N. 
Y.  stale  'lew  crop,  choice,  2H(()21c;  do  medium  lo  prime 
p.  i sc  crop  of  infill.  common  ro  goon,  8*»IZc,  do  l-**.'., 
best,  icooc;  do  common  to  medium,  4ntbe:  Pacific, 
Count,  crop  IsfiT,  fair  lo  prime,  l.Vailfto:  do  ISSfi,  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  He  IZe-do  I'-M,  good  to  prime,  r, ,( o'.  For¬ 
eign  German,  crop  IBs;,  ,‘'(.c.S0e;  do  isfjfi,  Post,  Uksloc; 
do,  common  to  fair.  UktttZu. 

kkkij.  quoted  ui  stkitSlo  for  40  Tb; spring  and  win¬ 
ter  fin  I  Vis ,  Kile.  SI)  Ills,  SlX.AHM*.  1(H)  lbs.  W)c®*i  ()5: 
Shuras.  »1  01V-  I  OJtfi,  ttyo  Feed ,  nominal  at  M>w9!)c.; 
screenings.  MPr'iSe 

VKaitTAHi.EH. — In  potatoes  the  demand  is  mainly 
for  choice.  Onions  urc  a  little  weaker,  with 
the  supply  more  liberal  unit  only  a  moderate  trade. 
Cauliflower  and  turnips  sell  well,  quotations  are 
for:  i'oi  aloes.  —  Stale  liurbauk,  per  bill  t'J  (Mk<(-2  25. 
Slate  Hebron,  flSQlk.tZlfi:  Stale  Rose,  per  bid  S2  10 
15  Jersey  Peerless,  per  bid  $  I  **  (#8  PO;  Scotch. 
Magnum  per  sack  g2 10*42  25:  Nova  Seotln,  per  bid 
*2  no,, 42  25:  German,  per  sack.  51  75:  sweet,  Virginia 
choice  vellow,  per  Idd,  (2  *0<r, 3 00;  do,  Jersey  choice, 

per  bid  *2  25  OiPnlw,  red. 

per  bid  $2  5095  do,  orange  Comity  red,  per  bid, 
si  i0ct,2 15:  do,  yellow,  per  old,,  * ikvjh  no:  Cabbages, 
Long  Island,  per  IUU,  vAm7:  cauliflower,  per  bid.  si 
i«  2  0(1  Celery.  Long  island,  per  doz  bunches,  1 5c w, SI . 
Turnips,  per  bbl,  15  , cue. 

Far  its.  Kuksii.  Apples,  Snow,  choice,  per  bid.  1325; 
do  King  pel*  bbl.  *2  I  V.I.I  m:  do.  Pippin.  $2  50(32  15; 
rio.  Greening.  SI  50 a  2  O0-  do  Baldwin.  1 1  50. -g 2  <  0:  do 
.spur.,  $1  75042  25;  do  Spy,  *1  lrk<c2  Uijdo  Inferior,  per  bbl, 
SI  .*41  25;  Grapes,  per  lb,  ;W4c,  Pears,  Lawrence, 
per  till,  $2  Via  3  Ml  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  lo 
fancy,  pur  bbl.  $1  OOwfi  00;  do  do  do  per  crate  »2'S 
lu'J  50:  do  Jersey,  per  crate,  tl  fiffiit?  25  quinces,  fair 
to  choice,  per  bill,  f'JiJS;  common,  per  Idd,  t2  00(92  50. 
i 'ranges,  Florida,  choice,  per  box.  43  1)0,!,')  N); do  (to, 
fair  lo  good,  $2  ootg’f  .VI;  do  do  common,  tl  50. 

Fruits. — Drikd  -There  tire  liberal  receipt*  of  evuo 
orated  apples,  considerable,  however,  going  to  fill 
eiirly  orders,  the  best  lots  are  fairly  active  and 
command  full  prices.  Tito  moderate  supply  of 
sun  (fried  apples  and  evaporated  peaches  are  held  to 
H  duly  prices.  The  quotations  are  for-  Apples, 
Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy.  Deplore;  do 
do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  new,  7)* 

844  c;  do  sliced,  new,  5ai  V,  do  Chopped,  2'^r;  do  cores 
and  skins.  2(<i2‘4e:  >  berries- pill*  d,  now,  156»iec: 

Itaspbcrrle* — evaporutod,  new.  zLcJilyc  do  sun-dried, 
2Jo.  niuok berries,  prime,  new,  V',  Huckleberries 
new,  IlkinHc;  Peaclii**, sun  dried,  peeled, new.  15<s  20c.dO 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  3O(i032c;  do  do  do  un¬ 
peeled,  Hi  s  l  He. 

Nuts,  Peanuts  have  a  moderate  sale.  Fancy 
hand  picked  (|iioU’d  at.  ISkm lAp*.  and  formers'  grades 
at  Jl'ictdc. 

CHKSTNi-ts.  —  Are  unchanged  for  choice:  quoted 
at  tiuti  5U,  Hickory  nuts  rule  firm  at  *1  75uv2  uo  per 

poultry  — Livk.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  ft,  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  8®ttC 

roosters,  old,  per  ft,  5ci  turkeys,  per  ft  7WJe; 
ducks,  wesiern  pel  pair.  41XS80C:  chickens.  near-by 
per  ft.  U&lOJgo:  do,  western,  per  ft,  Stride;  geese, 
western,  per  pair.  SI  tHlwl  25. 

eottLTUv.  Duksskc  Turkey*,  per  pound,  at  5 
fitd&C;  fowls,  Philadelphia  and  Jersey  in, a  i  ic;  do, 
west  Iced,  prime,  KsCJlni*:  old  cocks,  tier  ft,  fie: 
Squabs,  while,  per  iloz.  S3  00,  Squab*,  dark,  per 
d'  •/,  S2  !>•;  ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft.  II 
m  15c:  do  old.  choice.  10c;  chickens.  Phlla 
de  plila,  per  ft,  lP  tlfic:  do.  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per 
lb  ligiltc;  western,  per  lh,  Ks»iic;  do  do  state,  10 
Wile 

Gamk  Woodcock,  per  pair,  00  i75c.  Grouse,  prime, 
per  pair  tlGkl  25:  partridges,  prime,  per  pair,  SCkotl; 
English  snipe,  per  coz,  *1  fAkg'J  IK);  wild  ducks,  per 
pair.  Ii'eei/Mi  0:  quail,  choice, per  dor,  4 3;  Golden  plover, 
per  dok,  $1  00tui2. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Phovibiorb.— Pork.—  Mess,  quoted  at 


gfU£tcUaui()U# 


DIXON'S  "Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  lit  13- L  and  Is  to-day,  us  It  was  then,  llic 
neatest  and  brightest  Iu  tin*  market,  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  olf  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  sl/.t*  Is  now  ttt  lib- 
led  -(lid  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  hut  the 
quality  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
lor  Dixon’s  big  caku 
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$13  50  for  Old;  811 00/314  23  for  new;  City  Short 
Clear,  845  50c$47  03;  Extra  Prime,  815;  l'rlino  Mess,  $I4@ 
IS;  Parody  Mess,  $iu  HUiSVO.  iStcicK-Lity  Extra  In¬ 
dia  Mess,  *1424)15  Extra  Mess,  In  barrels  IR2.V5  8  75: 
Packet,  89ft  10;  Plate.  $H  25mH  70.  Kamil v  Mess,  *«  .Vie* 
li.  Brkf  Hams.  Quoted  or  $nr,o.  lit  Mkath.- 
l’lekli  d  Kellies,  l|  to  I.’  It  average,  7 lie.  Pickled 
'tellies  i|Uote<l  iWe  for  12  ll>  u  vertigo  P'ckled  Kama, 
9J-1 '**9>4e;  Pickled  Shoulders,  tP-jr:  smoked  Horn-,  10!^ 
d#  1  It*;  S]t(okcil  Shoulders,  tii^e  nmthMiL  rtnte,  City 
Heavy  to  high' ,  OWeVliVtC;  Pigs,  (il^.tSlce,  I,  a  no  West¬ 
ern  Steam  Spot,  h  7i‘sc.  City  Strum,  li.TUo:  Kell  tied  <| not- 
ed  7e.i  and  South  American,  7  klr;  November,  tiMioi 
Hffli':  December,  S.r,s,i,i,.llle;  January,  U,<52.o.'',05o;  Fell 
ruary,  fi.67afi.7In,  May,  (i.KOSrH.Wlc 

iUltimoiik,  Mil.  PiiovtsfoNs  Mess  Pork,  811  7i 
Kulkmcnt#  shoulders  and  Clear  Klh  Sides, 
packed.  Hueou— Shoulders,  s^e;  Clear  Kill 

Sides.  Ii'te;  llams,  I2„rl2:fic.  Lord-  Kell  nod  at  3c. 

I’im.MiKT.PiiM.  Pa.— PituviHioss.  -  iikkk. — (  Ity  fam¬ 
ily,  8kjo  00;  do  packets,  87  ViiiiHOIIi  Smoked  beof, 
13.* He.  Heel  hums,  $i7<«i  IS.  PtuiK.— Mess,  819  50;  do 
prime  mess,  new.  *19  Pi);  do.  do.  ramlly,  81«  00 
<•<  18  ML  Hams— smoked.  WM  iloS.  P.  cured  In  les, 
II)  s  1 1  '-jo;  Hides,  clear  ribbed  In  suit. 3!  pudOn1  do  •* rooked 
lot  i  lO'se;  shoulders  In  dry  sal i, fully  cnrcd.fiMe  do  do 
smoked,  i»-Vfft«7r*;  Hhouldcrs,  pickle  cured,  hf^^Tc  do  do 
smoked,  ;iv'<*8cs  bellies  in  pickle,  toittiytfH  do  lireak- 
f  ,si  bacon,  uw.ile  Laud  -  City  Ucdned.  $T 2Ng1  75;  do, 
Sienm.  88  8«Jti-{.7;  do,  Kutchers’  loose,  88  5o<<t6  75. 

St  ,.ons.  -  Provisions,  —  pork,  summer  cured,  817  50; 
L  a  tie,  -  S>.  25wff.  3u.  Dhv  Salt  Mica  is.  boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders.  $1  87*4<t5;  Long  clear,  SH.'Oisjli  7.5;  clear  ribs,  88  75 
fftilsiLj;  short  clear,  876*7  Ills,.  Uncoil  -fluxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  #5  8714;  Long  clear,  si  t77hj:  clear  ribs,  *7  75; 
_  short  clear,  |8  18J^.  Hams.  $u  12  vi. 

liiicaiio  -Mrs*  Poks.  *18  1)0.  USE-  Per  lot)  lbs, 
8r*  85.  .Short  Klb  sides  , lo.jsti),  88  10,  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed.  $5  Hi;  short  clear  shies,  boxer .  «l  75. 

DA1KY  AND  EGO  MARKETS. 

Nkvv  York.— ffuTTitn— creamery  West.,  best,  25!^ 
<" 2fic;  do, prime  '226t'yii\  do. good. 19  <4210;  do  poor  I tk.t,  18c, 
(hi  June,  hi,<.2lc;  State,  ex,  palls,  iifioefir.  ilo  do  tubs, 
28  .o20^e;  State  dairy,  new  ll/ilf -Drums,  tubs,  best,  21 
i" 2 5e.  do  ilo  line,  2lf,a23e;  do.  do,  good.  Ill 4,20c; 
llrs Ins,  best.  22c;  do  line.  20i»2lu;do  good,  IS'-  19c. 
Wests  i  n  Imliailon  creamery,  best.  in®2lc;  do  Hue. 
HE/ We;  Western  dairy,  line,  I7<«. Isc;  do,  fair,  15 
(, 5.18c;  do,  factory,  prime.  I.VIslOltie;  do  do  good, 
13 l-6'ii l  If.  do  do,  poor,  1 2*6(4 13c. 

i  ittCKSK.  Fmiey,  September,  1  Kip'.  Factory,  best 
white,  October,  ll.H,  <<043#;  do,  best  culored,  ()c- 
toher,  1 1 J^e;  do.  Rood.  KUlOKiC:  light  skims,  best, 
8K (flyer  do  common,  .V>i7e;  Ohio  faciory.  Hue,  lie; 
do  do  fair,  iUv'v  Kic. 

Enas.  -There  is  a  continued  supply  of  strictly  fancy 
fresh  goods  and  buyers  arc  paying  more  attention  to 
grades  that  are  bul  sllgntly  Inferior  and  also  to  the 
choice  lots  ol  held  stock.  Anything  tinder  these  grades 
are  very  slow, with  hul  little  strength  to  pi  ice#  Quota 
lions  art*:  .slut,  lino  Pennsylvania.  tre.sli-lald  per  dtiz, 
2' it 21c;  vVestcrn,  fancy  fresh.  22!,ii<823e  do  lair  to 
choice,  21  .'/22c;  ilo  common,  lituffil^e  do  hi-house 
choice,  l'ly inl«t6o;  i  atiadlan,  fresh,  2<k421c,  do,  Ice¬ 
house,  choice,  18(ai  lie;  do  limed.  lily.  lilgc. 

Phil  tPKLPHiA,  Pa.  Heroin.—' western  creamery,  lfi 
(s)28c,  State  creamery ,  Vo.n ki.r^c:  8lule  Dairy,  hull  lir 
km  tuhs,  1864210;  state  firkins,  I'lcariic:  Western  Fac¬ 
tory.  12*4  to  lee.  Western  Dairy,  15*17;  Western  tut  na¬ 
tion  Dreamery.  Ui  to  I'Je.  I 'heese  - Exporters  are 
moderate  buyers  and  prices  are  ttnrily  maintained. 
State  Factory,  I ‘(ail'#,'-';  including  white,  1 4 w-u.il 9*0; 
colored,  i|t(|C;  skims,  Ohio  Factory,  lit*  a  tic. 

Eggs  are  tlrm,  uutl  In  Some  cases  a  trllle  better  with  a 
fair  Inquiry.  Slab- ami  Pennsylvania,  23 4 21r;  West¬ 
ern,  I.  a.'he.,  Lanada,  UHto 21Cr. 

Hr.  bouts.  Mo.  Ecu  is  at  18c.  Hijttku— Quiet.  Cream¬ 
ery,  22  i*28c,  Dairy,  hi  <flV2e. 

‘•'iilt'Ai,".  Ill  —  Hpttkii.- Creumery,  2ti<s26c;  dairy, 
17'<»2tc.  Koas.— Fresh,  17!*i<$l3c.  per  do*. 

FLOCK  AND  Gil  AIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.  -Whkat.— No  2  Milwaukee  at  88c;  Cn 
graded  lied,  vlfosiVlye;  No  2  Bed,  SV.t.s3'.ve.  .No.  2  Ki  d, 
for  November,  82Hr<(83!^e:  do.  for  December,  savpw 
HI  I  Pc.  do  for  January  15  ltbosj'je;  do  for  Febrn 
ary,  Hi.tgs sSike;  do  March,  >*74m*:  do  April,  wov;  do 
.May,  H'.i'.g  .  do  for  June.  Miljc;  do  tor  Decern 

ber,  !«!*.‘tiv.  HAkt.ttv. -State,  at  S.v.  Lotts.  -Uu- 
gradi'd  Mlioo.at  52t*';t)‘>3}*e,  No.  3,  5U*e;  Nil  2,  58c; 
No.  2  for  N no v ember,  i.52h,c.  dii  for  December, 
521m'  52M,-",  do  Tur  January.  S2!.y.i52V  .  do  for  .May, 
Vllfco'i'l'is.  OAT*.  No.  0,  .ik";  do,  "bile,  UJ^iuTlc, 

Nil  J,  .UI' yir,3'lt*c,  do.  Wtlltc,  3ljtV0!l5l4c;  No.  I  While, 
Sic:  Mix.  ..  Wcsieftt.  32i«34e;  "  Idle  do,  35-.  |hc:  No.  2 
White  for  November,  5<':  do  fot  December, 

354i).A'VV-»e.  No.  i lor  Novcmtier,  X324>«:ct3$tu;  tin  for  De- 
eamticr,  .«>*  .oitf^e-  do  for  January,  3<Wc;  do  fur  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1144*0;  do  for  May,  afljtjc. 

Fi.otit  and  m  it  At,,— Floor. — Quotations:  Kino  82  ou 
(St'i  75;  Su perdue,  82  ftiii*;;  III;  Extra  No.  2  $3  u0«a 

3  8J;  Good  to  Fancy  Extra  state.  88  V)«vi  tJO; 
Common  to  Good  Extra  Western.  83  iXKi*3  ll).  Good  to 
Choice  Extra  Western.  83  6n.u  85;  Common  to  Fair 
Extra  uhi'i,  83WAi*3lKj;  Good  to  Fancy,  «t  10144  80; 
Cotiitnou  Extra  Mitmesuta,  83  00*13  70;  Clear.  <3  65* 

4  13;  Kye  Mlxturti,  83  85<u»l  15;  Htraighl,  tt  no.*-!  50; 
Patent,  gAVkgn im  Patent  Winter  Wlieut,  Kxua,  8-t  in 
OS4  GO  nitv  Mill  Extra  Tor  West  indies.  84  25 
Ol  111,  latter  in  new  pkgs  SonuKits  Floor. - 
Comrnou  to  Fair  Extra  at  |3  2544  00;  Good 
to  Falter,  do  81  l>d 4  85  Kvk  Fl.uUIl.  -Supertlnc,  83  25 
<<«h  lath  i  for  fancy.  Oorm  Mtui.  -Veiicw  western 
Quoted  at  *.  tkl*»2  81  and  ttrandywtoe  82  85tse2  05. 
Hi  cKWllKAT  1'  LOI  it.  Quoted  at  82  Int.tS  25. 

PtnLAOKt.eiiiA,  Pa.  -  Flop  it. — W  esteru  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  HUperllRe.  $2  50  to  82  i5:  do  do  do  extra,  82  75  *3; 
Pennsylvania  Family,  *3  so  to  $.<  75;  Pennsylvania 
Holler  Process,  is  tin.  x  I  25;  Delaware  family,  84i.u$4  40; 
Ohio  Clear,  *3  ;si,tt  10;  do  straight.  *4  1044  25;  In¬ 
diana  clear,  is 00, » 1  10;  do  straight.  81  Uk'«4  25;  st. 
Louis  atul  SoUUlerti  Illinois  clear.  83  lkl*4  10;  do.  do, 
straigitt,  $1  tu.i  t  23;  Winter  whigit  patem,  fair  to eholce 
84  29c4<  00;  -Minursma  bakers 1  clear,  old,  $1  25; 
dodo  Straight,  AUJ'^a  l  80;  Mltutesoui  pati'his,  fall'  to 
ebutee,  s  1  7  «.(.*)  is):  Kye  Flour,  83  5tt  for  choice. 
W  tiK.it'. -Steamer  No,  2  tied,  In  export  elevator,  80 We: 
No.  2  tied  S2.'*e;  No.  2  Kcd  for  November,  32'-l  i82k,0; 
do  for  Docemnor,  83,W<a  HiFtte:  do  for  Jan  nary,  84 -hi* 
85t.  do  fur  February,  'Oyi  O'  p  .  llottN  No  3  mixed 
track,  4Ro,  old  l  ugraded  at  50c;  No.  2  high  Mixed  In 
grain  depot,  {d tya.VJc;  No,  2  Mixed  for  November,  5tk,e 
51c.  do  for  Dece tulter,  til'd  .1  t'J tjc  *•<)  for  January, 
4tf'4'i»4«We.  UAts.— No.  2  Mixed,  Cugradeti 

white  3>V4*.li'-ii ■.  No.  3  whlto  o3J^C;  No.  2  white, 
31  we;  prime,  do  35c. 

Sr.  L01  is,  Mo.  Flour.  Family,  82  5fka2t»;  Choice, 
82  00  i.;:  Fancy,  83  30.-.3  15  Extra  do.  $3  vi,,i:l  70.  13,1 
cilia,  83  73, /.I  Wheal  No.  2  ttcil  A’asli,  Jls*nAr.»je; 
Novetulter,  Ili'sc;  Doeenilwr,  7274c,  May.  VJ'-tiC.  i  dru 
— i’adi,  .sviiiaic;  Novombcr,  :wwc.  Deewnoor,  3SWo; 
May. 41  (Me.  cats -Cash,  219**250;  November,  211-uc ; 
May,  i<We. 

CUH'AOO.  -  Flour  Choice  to  fancy  winter  patents, 
81,'  l  23;  Southern  winters,  $3  Dk,i3  83  .Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  winters,  $8  t0  to  I  Ota  fair  to  choice  swouils 
$2  WHo 3  80:  choice  to  fancy  .Minnesota  patents,  $1  :li 
to  1511;  soft  wheal  patents,  81  III  to  130,  Minnesota 
linkers  In  sacks,  83  .’5  m  3  ftp;  medium  to  choice  sort 
springs,  £3  80  to  3  S3;  low  grade  springs,  *1  70  to  2  at). 
Kye  tlour  111  barrels,  82  SO  to  .1  on.  \\  heat.  — No  2  Spring, 
7 1  til' ,  No.  ;t  ito,  tije,  No.  2  Kcd,  , : -Q c ;  Lorn  No, 
2,  il'ic,  nuts  No.  2,  25 Wc,  Rye  No  2.  3 2e.  Harley 
—No.  2,  rile. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 


E.  Sl  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ship¬ 
ping  prttduee.  Alsu  containing  recipe  for  pre- 
Hcrvlng  Kuus.  Established  Pvl5. 

No.  27  9  Wtlnblngiou  St.,  Nexv  YnrU  City, 


HB 

PAYS  the  FREICHT 

5  Ton  \V»(tun  hmlcH, 

Irta  Loymm  Mk  HtA  lnn*  Hr*«» 

Tw#  Beam  tai  !$«•  lot  tar 


Irwra  f*T  fr+t  price  11 

nttuoi  ihli  pfttxr  tililroN 

I0NIS  Of  IlNOHAMTIN, 

HINUIUMTON,  N  V 


*‘  u"".v  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice, 
Sample  Curds  for  2c.  Hill  Pub.  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 


DRESS  GOODS. 

SILKS.  SUHKETS. 

JAMES  ittcCREEKY  A  CO. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

The  fine**  slock  of  Apple.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear. 
Pi  uni  and  Peaeh  Trees  ever  offered  lo  I  lie  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PH  ICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSER  V  STOCK,  Write  for  particulars  stating  quan'ity, 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rukal  New-Yokkkh, 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


announce  flic  arrival  of  a  large 
importation  of  BLACK  ANI) 
COLORED  SILKS;  which  they 
are  now  offering’  at  Special  Sale, 
at  remarkably  low  prices. 

The  Faile  Franraise  Silks,  in 
choice  colorings  which  we  offer, 
are  niaite  from  pure  silk,  an<l 
therefore  superior  to  other  makes. 
For  Durability  and  Richness  of 
finish  they  are  unequahal,  which 
will  lie  seen  at  once  on  examin¬ 
ation.  We  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

Our  line  of  fine  DRESS  (iOOI)S, 
adapted  for  mid-winter  wear,  in 
all  leading  styles  and  patterns,  is 
unsu  r  passed. 

A I  so  GOO  Pattern  Dresses,  in  a 
variety  of  desirable  and  season¬ 
able  colors,  at  $10,  $12,  $15  ami 
$  I  7.50.  Each  pattern  has  an  ad- 
C4iuate  quantity  of  all-wool  plain 


C’ATA  1,0(4  L'ES  FREE, 


G.  H.  GRIMM  &  CO.  HUDSON, OHIO. 


U  NEED  AN  EVAPORATOR 


for  ranple,  Noruhitm,  cider,  or  fruit  jcllic*  t  Examine  the  CHAMPION  and  you  will  buy  no 
other.  It  has  made  maple  sugar-making  tt  pleasure  where  it  mi#  formerly  a  drudgery  in  hundreds 
of  camps  In  Ohio,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Vermont.  It  will  do  the 
Hattie  for  you,  and  pat  money  in  your  pocket  by  giving  yon  a  better  price  for  “jOlt-edged” 
products.  Don’t  put  off  ffttiiiK  up  your  camp  until  cold  weather;  now  in  the  time.  Examine  t-ie 
CHAMPION  at  your  State  Fair.  [Mention  this  paper.J  Address  as  above,  stating  size  of  camp 


CH  EAPE-ST  &  B  EST  MILL 

S/iTIStp,  C  Ti<yS6<fi  RfiSfrEED 

4  SIZES:  16  20,  24  I,  JO  INCH. 

CHAS.KAESTNER  &C0. 

303-311  SO.  CANAL  ST.  CHICAGO 

CIRCULAR  FREE. 


material,  with  sui  accompanying 
novelty  in  Velour,  .let  or  uncut 
Velvet  tor  Garniture.  Samples 
sent  on  application. 

Several  thousand  pairs  of  fine 
California  Rlankels  are  ottered  at 
the  following  low  priees: 

10- 4  60x70  INCHES  -  $5.50  PER  PAIR 

11- 4  72x84  INCHES  -  7.00  PER  P,-  IR 

12- 4  78x8  INCHES  -  8.50  PtR  PAIR 

13- 4  84x90  INCHES  -  10  00  PE*  P-1R 

14- 4  90x96  INCHES  -  11.50  PER  PAIR 

A  special  lot  of'F.ider  Dow  n  Bed 

Quilts,  with  handsome  Sateen 
Coverings,  in  single,  double,  and 
extra  l»ed  sizes,  $8,  ${>.50,  $1  1 
each,  being  a  little  over  half-price. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  from  any 
part  ot  the  country  will  receive 
careful  and  prompt  attention. 


.w  ancfactdrers  <>v 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARR0YV 


for  all  purpoHPS.  Ati  experience  of  thirty  years 
permits  us  loolTer  the  best. 

Good  work  at  low  prices.  Send  for  circular  R. 


We  beg  to  announce  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Steel  Plate  Engrav¬ 
ing,  designed  for  us  bv  Messrs. 
JOHN  A.  LOW  ELI .  &  CO.  It  is 
pronounced  by  them  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  Calendar  which  the  engrav¬ 
er’s  art  has  yet  produced. 

Size,  it  x  14  inches. 

We  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  by  us  of  locts. 
in  stamps,  cash  or  postal  note. 

DO  LIBER,  GOO  DALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Simple,  Perfvel  unit  .H,-li-ri‘giiDit lug. 

Hundreds  in  successful 
fep-y-  -  ■  "I'l’ratiuti.  Guaranteed  to 

~'r  '  ‘  :  ~g  hatch  us  large  percentage 
jjJj  S22.Q JJ  ot  fertile  eggs  as  any  other 
I'fefl  1  ■  Ai  hatcher,  send  Do.  fur  new 

Jjg  — _ _ _ — _U  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

cl  .i  Circular*  Free. 

E  fu~.r*4  ¥  CEO  H.  STAHL. 

■  ft  fir*t  cJ*»»  ■  /]  I  ulenlee  iiiul  Sol*»  .mu fnetu re P- 

“  .  ILLIAOIJi. 


P«th.  Alalia  day  Standard  Geared  Wind  Mill.  I-X-L 
1 1  r ‘ '  shelter  iud  l-X-l.  Iron  Feed  Util  lad  do  your  .hell- 
log  %.lu  i(rludiiiK  dltutnie,  Ihu*  saving  (oil  and  teamiug  to  fcDd 
ffutn  the  Grist  llQI.  This  work  can  be  dons  ralnr,  wlnttr  dsrs. 
wlisn  out  door  Wt.rk  Is  lUApemle.!  on  the  Farm.  The  •am.*  Uttt 
will  cut  corn  suits,  saw  wood,  run  churu  tad  srlnd-atoue.  uumu 
water,  etc. 

we  mantiffcrturj  tho  lUGuJar  «teuulari|  Genre*!  nod 
I  atairltanr  W  1ml  MUKl-X-I.  Cor*  KhrlU  rm,  I-X-L  Iron 
l-X-l,  KCiilk  ruder*,  llor**«  Powers.  Jarks, 
Th!)J#a.  Stsodanl  Hay»ii«  Tools. cuualsiknK  of  AnU-Frlction, 
ttrrrr.lbl,,  S«l...|  ,nd  ged  flat  i’arri-r..  H»ip.s,n  au.l  Grapnla 
Hor.e  Hay  Park..  Putiey.  and  Floor  llook«.  *l«o  a  full  line  ol 
Tanks.  I  auk  Fatum,  and  Pump,  fur  Farm  Ornamental,  Vtllajs 
**,’  Paris' Sen  t  for  oatalo.uc  and  pricea. 

lkelluhlf  Agent*  wautcil  tn  alt  una-il<unl  lerriwirr. 

U.  S.  »  L\D  KJiQIXE  2t  PUMP  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


Lid  letter  made. 


aebner  s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers 

WITH  PATKNT  BPKKD 

BKG'JLATOB.  0± 


1226  Niagara  St.,  Buffulo,  TV.  Y. 

Do  you  feel  grnernllv  miserable  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  Indescribable  bad  feelings,  tsith  mental 
and  idiysical?  Among  them  low  si  ints,  nervousness, 
weariness,  I i felresness,  weakness,  ilw.pnefc-.  feelings  of 
fullness  or  Idosulng  oner  eating,  or  si  n-c  of  ’goneness” 
or  emptiness  of  stomach  in  morning,  flesh  soft  anil  lack¬ 
ing  nnunc-ss,  hemiacbe.hlufrlng  of  eyesight,  specks  flout¬ 
ing  before  the  eyes,  nervous  irritability"  poor  memory, 
chi lluiess,  alternating  with  hot  thistles,  Lvssltuile.th robb¬ 
ing  gurgling  or  rumbling  sensations  In  Kovel#,  with 
he ut  aid  nipping  ).:ii:is  "ccdsiotittlly,  palpltalion  of 
heart,  short  tireath  on  exertion, slow  clrruhittonof  blood, 
cold  leer,  pain  amt  oppression  Dr  chest  and  back,  pain 
around  the  loins,  aching  utid  weariness  of  the  lower 
limbs,  drowsiness  lifter  meals  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  night,  languor  in  tbo  luonnng  and  a  constant  feeling 
Of  dread  as  if  something  aw  ml  w.’ls  about  to  happen, 

11  you  have  any  or  ol  I  of  these  symptom#  send  48  cents 
to  GEO.  N.  STODDARD,  druggist,  1231  Nuigura  stivet, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  you,  post  paid,  so  me  simple 
and  liarnrloss  powders,  |  kxisout  to  take  and  easy  direc- 
tSoiid.whieli  if  you  follow. will  po-itively  and  effectually 
cure  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  time,  no  matter  bow  baa 
you  may  be.  Few  have  suffered  from  these  causes  more 
than  I,  and  few  er  still  at  my  age  C4s':  are  in  more  perfect 
health  than  I  am  now.  The  same  means  w  ill  cure  you— 
either  sex. 

The  Cincinnati  Christian  Stapd.ud  soyat  “We  have 
seen  testimonials  feoui  suffereis  and  they  all  verify  the 
good  tvsulls  obtained  from  his  simple  remedies.  We 
know  Mr.  SUnldatxl  petsoually,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
truthfulness  of  his  statements.  He  has  hern  in  business 
in  Buffalo  for  22  years, always  doing  Just  as  he  agreed  to. 
Our  readers  need  have  no  hesitaucy  In  sending  him 
money.” 

“Mr.  Sbfddnrd  Is  an  honest  man.”— Publisher  The 
Golden  Argosy,  K.  Y 

The  Chrtslian  nt  Work,  New  York,  says:  "We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  know 
that  any  communication  to  him  will  receive  prompt 
and  cueful  attention.”  Say  where  you  saw  this  adv. 


•  ’  ri'lnirr#’  Improved  Tli re»h  i uu  Ylncliine. 

I*  odder  i Tit  tors, Lorn  Snellera.WiHMl  Smvs.FIcId  Rollers. 
I. Xiraordlnary  success  with  Uiicst  iini  roveincms.t'afo 
loon,  ,  FV  r  IIKKIINKK  X  SUNS,  l.alisdule.  Fa 
Mention  the  Rrtt.it.  Nkw  Vokkku 


OIL  MEAL 


Wnrrnntptl  the  mnat  perfect  Fnree.Fee* 
Ferliliier  llkill  In  existence.  Mend  Tor  clr. 
Culur,  A.  It.  F\K4)I'H\H.  Verb.  |»a. 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 


^RICHMOND 

CHAMPION 

Sj  FENCE 


Most  protltnblc  addition  to  the  food  of  Livestock 
known.  Send  for  latest  circulars  giving  lull  Informa¬ 
tion  and  ll«t  of  valuable  food  ration# 

Now  1#  the  time  to  buy.  Price*  very  much  lower 
than  ever  ta'forp.  Qitotai  Ion#  given  for  any  iniuntity, 
and  freight#  named  to  all  point#. 

We *  guarantee  our  mcnl  strictly  pure,  and  tnanufac 
lured  by  the  old  1  ‘roora#  Lorre# pomletice  solicited. 

A1AN\  IIKtK  &  (;«., 

Nttignrn  Mi  seed  Oil  Work*.  IIiiIIhIo,  N.  Y. 
Mention  the  Krtt.it.  Nkw-Yorkkii. 


fitirpasaenull other  wire  and  picket  fence  rnachiuea^ 
Tor  making  strong  and  durable  fences  in  the  field, 
that  no  amok  will  break  dmvn.  On  rough,  lillly 
ground,  (t  keepw  nleketw  perpendlculai.  which  no 
other  machine  win  do  without  constant  u'VJiistiuetiL 
It  is  eusy  U)  tmnrlle,  uses  anv  kind  of  pickets,  ami 
any  sir#'  of  winy,  write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Bkhoioud,  hi 


AGENTS  J  I  have  an  article  of  merit;  selling  to 
hotel#,  rtHtuurant#,  .Millions  and  private  families,  fully 
wurrauted;  no  risk-.  Agent#  making  83  to  S3  per  day. 
Address  It.  T.  I. A  1)11.  1<»  lieehniitn  Si. 


l)lt  1/.  1-11  it  El),  early  hatched,  Plymouth  Kooks: 
*  large  Frunze  Turkeys  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Fair  pru  <  j 
Write  now.  Mas.  M.  B.  Cloud,  Kennet  Square,  Pa. 


OW  TO  (  Al’OMZK.  By  Fanny  Field.  Price  10a 
IStamps  taken.  1L  B.  Mitchell,  69  Dearborn  St,, Chicago. 


Ciinmij. 


ANDERSON VILLE  VIOLETS. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
All  rights  reserved. 

chapter  xi, — (Continued.) 


Mrs.  Foster  still  sat  in  thecbair  into  which 
she  bad  fallen,  with  her  face  still  covered  with 
her  hands.  Her  white  hair  bad  fallen  about 
her  neck.  The  preacher  was  kneeling  with 
his  face  toward  the  door,  nud  his  hand  upon 
an  open  Bible  that  la}7  on  the  table.  The  red 
sear  on  his  forehead  seemed  to  fade  away  as 
he  prayed.  The  soldier  stood  for  a  moment 
in  silence.  Then  with  his  cap  in  bis  hand,  ho 
stepped  as  softly  as  possible  out  at  the  door, 
and  walked  down  the  path,  bis  sabre  clanking 
as  be  went. 

“It’s  all  right  boys,”  he  said  as  bis  comrades 
laughed  at  him.  “It’s  all  right.  I  ’spose  like 
enough  he  was  prayin’  the  whole  Union 
straight  into  a  hole,  butthatold  woman  looked 
just  like  my  mother  an’  I  quit.”  The  boys  did 
not  laugh  at  bis  explanation.  They  thought 
of  their  mothers  at  home  praying  for  them. 
It  was  something  the  roughest  could  under¬ 
stand.  A  few  moments  after  the  first  soldier 
disappeared,  another  marched  in  at  the  gate. 
A  young,  boyish  figure  it  was,  with  a  clear 
skin  and  bright  curls.  It  was  his  first  cam¬ 
paign  evidently.  He  marched  pompously  up 
to  the  door,  drew7  his  pistol,  and  walked  in. 
The  old  preacher  rose  from  his  seat  to  meet  the 
young  soldier.  He  could  hardly  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  youth’s  importance. 

“What  do  you  wish?”  ho  asked  pleasantly. 

“I  demand  t  he  surrender  of  this  house  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  I 
order  }7ou  to  bring  forth  any  soldiers  timtruay 
be  concealed  hero,"  answered  the  young  hero 
with  a  theatrical  gesture. 

The  preacher  answered  with  a  smile,  “We 
surrender  most  certainly  to  a  superior  force. 
March  in  aud  take  possession  at  once." 

The  young  man  marched  over  the  thresli- 
hold  aud  begau  a  sentence  beginning,  “Duty" 
when  a  little  picture  on  the  mantel  caught  his 
eye,  aud  sadly  broke  into  bis  eloquent  speech. 
It  was  only  a  small  tin-type  of  a  fair-haired 
girl.  There  was  a  hole  cut  in  the  top  as  if 
some  soldier  bad  carried  it  about  his  neck. 
The  boy — for  he  was  nothing  more — caught 
the  picture  hurriedly  and  closely  exam¬ 
ined  it. 

“Where  did  you  get  that?”  he  asked  hastily, 
“that  is  my  sister’s  picture." 

“One  of  your  soldiers  left  it  here,”  said  the 
old  preacher  calmly.  “He  was  wounded  just 
outside  the  town,  and  we  brought  him  here 
and  cared  for  him  till  he  died.  We  found  this 
picture  tied  about  bis  neck.  Mary,  I  think  he 
said  her  name  was,  though  he  could  not  talk 
intelligently. 

The  soldier’s  lip  trembled  as  the  preacher 
spoke.  The  martial  air  was  dropped  at  once. 
The  victor  was  ready  to  surrender. 

“He  was  engaged  to  her,  sir,”  he  said.  “He 
was  like  a  brother  to  me,  and  we  never  knew' 
w'here  he  died.  Forgive  me,”  he  said,  impul¬ 
sively,  “for  coming  in  here  as  I  did.  I  did  not 
mean  to  insult  you.” 

He  grasped  the  preacher’s  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  there  were  tears  in  the  blue  eyes.  The 
bugle  sounded  far  dowu  the  street,  and  he 
hurried  away  with  the  little  picture  as  his 
only  booty.  One  girl  in  the  North  will  think 
kindly  of  the  Southern  man  who  cared  for 
her  lover. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Jack 
came  back  to  the  town.  He  had  made  a  long¬ 
er  trip  than  he  intended.  With  the  help  of 
an  old  negro  he  bad  put  his  mother’s  room  into 
something  like  order,  and  set  the  hands  to 
work  at  cleaning  away  something  of  the  rub¬ 
bish  that  had  accumulated  all  over  the  place. 
He  knew  that  his  mother  would  prefer  to  be 
at  home  where  she  could  brood  over  her 
troubles.  He  came  back  to  take  her  away 
from  the  town;  but  she  was  not  to  go  after 
all.  The  preacher  met  Jack  at  the  door  with 
a  very  grave  face. 

“Your  mother  is  very  sick,  John,”  he  said. 
‘‘You  had  better  go  iu  and  talk  with  her,  aud 
if  there  is  anything  that  you  can  say  to  set 
her  mind  at  rest,  you  had  better  say  it.  You 
know  what  1  mean,  my  boy;  there  must  be 
something  about  this  matter  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  her  to  bear.  I  know  yuu  too  well 
to  think  that  you  have  no  defense  to  make.” 

Jack  made  no  answer.  He  walked  iuto  the 
darkened  room  where  his  mother  lay.  An 
old  negro  woman  sat  at  the  head  of  the  lied, 
fanning  her  old  mistress.  J ack  sent  her  away. 
He  took  the  fau  in  his  own  hand  and  drew  a 
chair  up  to  the  head  of  the  bed.  Mrs.  Foster 
had  changed  much  siuee  the  morning.  Her 
face  seemed  haggard  aud  pale  in  the  dark¬ 
ened  room.  She  smiled  feebly  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  her  boy.  All  her  pride  had  been 


burned  away ;  she  was  only  a  weak  mother 
now. 

Jack,  touched  at  the  sight  of  her  poor,  thin 
face,  kissed  her  and  put  his  head  on  the  pillow 
beside  her’s,  as  he  used  to  do  years  and  years 
before.  She  placed  her  hand  on  his  forehead, 
and  there,  like  a  boy  who  comes  to  his  mother 
to  confess  his  sins,  he  whispered  to  her  all  the 
story.  She  did  not  ask  him  to  tell  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  him,  for  the  moment,  that  ho  was  a 
little  boy  again  and  that  her  smile  could 
bring  him  comfort  as  of  old.  She  listened  in 
silence,  brushing  back  his  hair  as  ho  talked. 
She  understood  him  now.  A  mother  can 
always  understand  her  boy  when  his  wife  or 
sweetheart  could  never  read  him.  They  lay 
there  for  a  long  time  after  he  told  his  story, 
she  still  brushing  his  hair  hack  from  his  fore¬ 
head.  Somehow,  he  seemed  dearer  to  her 
than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Somehow,  he 
seemed  to  forget  his  trouble  and  shame. 

“  You  will  promise  me  one  thing,"  she  said 
at  last — “You  will  stay  here  aud  live  this 
down  won’t  you?” 

“I  will”  said  Jack  between  his  teeth.  He 
knew  what  the  promise  meant,  yet  lie  could 
not  refuse.  She  reached  forward  and  drew 
his  head  up  to  her  bosom.  She  kissed  him 
very  tenderly  and  then  turned  away  on  the 
pillow7.  Jack  heard  her  sob,  and  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands-  till  the  sobs  died  away. 
Jack  knew  that  she  was  praying  for  him.  At 
last  she  turned  to  him  again  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  head  as  she  had  done  before.  The 
light  faded  slowly  out  of  the  room  and  all  the 
sounds  of  the  twilight  came  on.  The  hum  of 
insects,  the  rustle  of  the  trees  aud  vines  and 
the  dim  whisperings  from  the  creeping  shad¬ 
ows.  The  mother  and  sou  lay  there  without  a 
word.  The  baud  ou  Jack’s  head  grew  cold 
and  clammy.  Ho  started  up  aud  threw  back 
the  heavy  curtains.  His  mother  was  dead— 
dead  with  the  first  smile  ou  her  lips  that  had 
touched  her  face  for  many  a  day.  Death  had 
brought  her  the  comfort  life  had  denied.  He 
could  not  weep  and  wish  her  back  to  life 
again,  he  knew-  that  she  was  happier  in  death. 
He  almost  wished  he  w-as  with  her. 

The  townspeople  came  to  the  funeral  and 
many  of  them  wept  at  the  old  preacher’s  ser¬ 
mon.  Mauy  an  eye  that  the  horrors  of  war 
had  long  starved  of  moisture,  was  filled  with 
tears.  The  congregation  was  made  up  mostly 
of  w-oraen  and  old  men.  They  recoiled  in 
horror  from  Jack.  It  seemed  to  them  that  be 
had  killed  his  mother.  They  magnified  his 
fault  a  thousand  times.  He  proudly  kept  the 
truth  locked  in  his  heart  where  none  could 
read  it.  Lucy  would  not  listen  to  him  and  be 
cared  nothing  for  the  others.  No  one  spoke 
to  him.  He  sat  alone  through  the  services. 
He  walked  slowly  behind  as  they  carried  his 
mother  away.  When  he  came  to  the  side  of 
the  grave  the  people  stepped  back  and  left 
him  alone.  Lucy  wept  over  the  coffin,  but 
she  turned  her  back  on  Jack  when  he  came 
near  her.  The  old  preacher  tried  to  say  a 
kind  word  when  the  mourners  came  back 
from  the  grave,  but  Jack  would  not  listen. 
He  went  back  to  the  plantation  and  never 
came  into  town.  He  worked  on  in  a  feeble, 
half-hearted  way,  shuuued  by  his  old  friends, 
and  caring  little  what  was  doue  with  him. 

A  few  Union  people  of  the  place  and  the 
negroes  soon  got  the  idea  that  Jack  was  their 
friend.  No  one  knew  just  what  his  crime  had 
been.  It  was  generally  understood  that  he 
had,  in  some  way,  helped  the  Yankees.  The 
negroes  came  from  miles  around  to  ask  the 
news,  and  many  of  them  expected  Jack  to 
arm  and  lead  them  out  to  attack  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Rebel  soldiers  that,  once  wandered 
that  way.  Jack’s  heart  grew  very  bitter  that 
uigbt  when  be  looked  out  upon  the  motley 
band  of  black  men  gathered  before  his  house. 
There  they  stood  in  the  moonlight  drawn  up 
iu  savage  strength.  They  urged  him  to  lead 
them  out  to  attack  the  men  with  whom  be  hail 
fought.  They  tossed  their  rude  weapons  in 
the  air  aud  told  with  savage  glee  of  the  brut¬ 
al  revenge  they  would  take. 

He  lived  aimlessly  on  till  the  dull  years 
slowly  dragged  through  to  the  end  of  the  wur. 
Then  a  new  bitterness  was  in  store  for  him. 
The  soldiers  came  back  and  he  saw  yet  more 
plainly  what  an  awful  gulf  stretched  between 
him  aud  his  people.  Ho  saw  how  it  never 
could  be  bridged  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
The  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  be  held 
sacred  by  those  who  had  sull’ered  for  it.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  busy,  exulting 
North,  in  its  groat  generous  burst  of  triumph 
could  overlook,  forgive  one  who  helped  the 
enemy.  Not  so  with  such  as  Jack  Foster. 
His  record  will  follow  him  to  the  grave.  The 
soldiers  came  scattering  along,  sometimes  one 
at  a  time,  and  sometimes  in  little  groups. 
They  came  slowly  and  reluctantly.  They  had 
been  beaten  when  they  had  sworn  to  bring 
victory  or  die.  The  long  years  of  agony  and 
sorrow  had  gone  for  nothing.  There  w-as 
nothing  to  sweeten  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
only  the  dull  sting  of  defeat  that  would  not 
lie  in  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones. 
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Sail  indeed  it  was  to  see  these  brave  fellows 
who  had  given  all  for  what  they  thought  to  be 
their  duty,  come  back  iu  this  way  to  their  old 
homes.  The  towns  were  guarded  by  Union 
soldiers,  the  slaves  were  all  tree — -impudent 
aud  grinning  at  their  old  masters.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  in  ruins.  The  beautiful  homes  they 
had  left  were  fallen.  Thousands  of  the  friends 
with  whom  they  had  marched  away,  were 
now  sleepiug  on  battle-fields  from  which  they 
could  bring  no  glory.  The  very  color  of  their 
uniforms  was  a  national  disgrace.  The  flag 
they  had  worshipped  was  in  the  dust.  They 
could  bring  no  glorious  words  with  which  to 
bind  up  the  bleeding  hearts  that  waited  for 
them.  Women  were  waiting  for  their  hus¬ 
bands,  their  sous  or  their  brothers.  Old  men 
were  watching  with  sad  eyes  for  the  boys  who 
were  far  away  under  the  sod.  What  comfort 
could  such  sad  hearts  take  from  the  bitter 
story  of  defeat  ?  It  is  the  saddest  page  of  all 
history — sad  that  such  bravery,  such  devotion 
should  be  wasted. 

It  was  hardest  for  Jack  to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  ladies  received  these  defeated  sol¬ 
diers.  The  people  of  the  town  never  turned 
out  to  meet  the  soldiers.  They  came  iu  sullen 
sileuee  and  took  up  the  bitter  round  of  life  as 
best  they  could.  There  were  no  reproaches. 
The  women  all  knew  that  these  men  had  done 
their  best.  There  were  flowers  and  garlands 
and  tender  words  of  encouragement  for  the 
brave — brave  and  honorable  even  in  defeat. 

For  a  time  the  people  waited  in  sullen  de¬ 
spair.  Labor  was  completely  disorganized 
and  the  country  lay  one  great  heap  of  ruins. 
There  was  but  little  incentive  to  work.  The 
w’ounds  were  too  sore,  the  hearts  too  bitter. 
The  South  sat  brooding  over  her  defeat.  Jack 
tried  at  first,  honestly,  to  win  back  the  esteem 
of  his  old  comrades,  but  it  w’as  a  useless  task 
The  people  slimmed  him— he  was  a  traitor  in 
their  eyes  ami  they  could  not  forgive  him.  He 
lived  a  life  horrible  in  its  loneliness.  His  very 
associates  seemed  to  drive  him  farther  and 
farther  from  society.  The  negroes  and  white 
Republicans  saw  fbat  his  own  peoj^e  drove 
him  aside,  aud  they  tried  to  bring  him  rato 
their  party.  They  promised  him  any  office, 
and  they  were  in  a  condition  to  carry  out 
their  promises.  He  never  would  go  with  them, 
yet  they  were  the  only  companions  he  could 
find.  His  old  companions  and  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  been  raised  thought  he  had 
joined  the  despised  party,  and  lie  fell  lower 
than  ever  iu  their  estimation. 

At  last  the  people  rose  against  the  negro 
rule.  For  years  they  had  fought  against  it, 
but  now  they  rose  with  savage  purpose  to 
push  it  by  one  supreme  effort  out  of  sight  for¬ 
ever.  Stem,  determined,  desperate  men,  who 
felt  that  they  were  fighting  for  all  that  was 
sacred  and  true,  rose  against  their  former 
slaves,  ignorant  and  incapable.  Such  a  con¬ 
test  could  have  but  one  result — the  weak  went 
to  the  wall. 

When  the  negro  and  “carpet  bagger”  gov¬ 
ernment  foil  like  a  rope  of  sand,  the  white 
people  changed  in  sentiment  aud  action. 
Many  of  the  men  who  had  joined  the  Ku 
Klux  or  the  “Red  Shirts, ’’simply  because  they 
had  been  driven  to  desperation  by  what  they 
considered  a  National  crime,  went  quietly 
about  their  business,  aud  were  the  strongest 
supporters  of  law  and  order.  A  better  feeling 
began  to  prevail.  Improvements  were  con¬ 
templated,  for  people  felt  that  their  homes 
and  their  property  were  safer.  They  consid¬ 
ered  Republicanism  aud  negro  government  ns 
surely  dead.  They  knew  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  for  they  had  always  come  to 
them  together.  After  the  horrors  through 
which  they  had  passed,  they  thought  they 
were  justified  in  takiug  extreme  measures  to 
prevent  any  return  of  the  old  days.  As  the 
timesgrew  better.  Jack  began  to  guiti  a  little 
of  the  confidence  of  his  old  comrades.  They 
never  quite  forgave  him,  but  the  memory  of 
his  crime — for  so  they  still  called  it — faded  a 
little.  But  Lucy  never  would  even  look  at 
her  old  lover  She  always  passed  him  with¬ 
out  a  sign .  and  his  life  was  full  of  misery. 

But  for  his  promise  to  his  mother  he  would 
have  gone  away,  but  that  promise  held  him  to 
the  scene  of  his  sorrow.  He  worked  aimless¬ 
ly  on  with  a  great  hunger  at.  his  heart,  think¬ 
ing  oftentimes  of  the  prisoners  for  whom  he 
had  given  so  much. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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as  VESFY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY 

PRESSEY’S  BIOODERffiBf.fS 

ant)  Karm  bights  tor  Sal**-  HAM  MON  I  ON  IN*  UBAT- 
OKN.  $15.  LiUkMHUan  FowIh  nml  Kicks.  CtrouiarH  True. 

44.  \V.  rUKSHICY*  llttinnioutmi,  N. 


TICKS 


THE  COLD-WATER  DTP  (Thymo-Crtisol)  is 
a  handy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely 
NON- POISONOUS  REM  El)  Y 
far  I -ice,  Finns,  Mange,  Scab, 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LAW  FOR  D  A;  CO., 

-  Hu  It  I  in  arts  M(l. 

A  NEW  BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG'S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

POSITIVELY  PREVENTS  BUTTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairy  men  throughout  the  U  luted  states*.  Srmi  for 

'  '|j  I'jTTRK  l’RKKF.It  V  ATIV  B  HALT  CO., 

okkick  and  Facto nv: 

Foul  uf  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City,  NA 


T 


CHICAGO,  III.. 

B«*t illustrated  Foul 


HE  POULTRY  RAISER. 

try  paper  ill  America  ;50c  per  year  for  12miml>crs  uf32pugcs 
each-  Bond  So  stamp  for  sample  c.py  and  premium  list, 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Culture  of  Farm  Crops,  by  Henry 
Stewart,  is  the  latest  addition  to  agricultural 
literature,  and  a  worthy  addition  it  is.  The 
writer  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  re¬ 
quire  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  reasons 
why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  write  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  treatise.  It  goes  without  saying  to 
readers  of  our  best  agricultural  papers  that  a 
book  on  agriculture  by  Henry  Stewart  will 
surely  be  accurate  and  instructive  as  well  as 
exceedingly  dear  and  simple  in  language. 
Any  farmer  or  fanner’s  boy  will  bo  able  to 
read  this  volume  and  understand  it.  It  will 
make  a  good  text-book.  It  is  truly  a  “Hand 
Book  of  Agricultural  Science,”  covering,  as  it 
does, ground  that  has  not  been  exactly  covered 
by  any  other  work  on  agriculture.  We  have 
always  hold  that  most  farmers  would  be  great¬ 
ly  helped  by  a  careful  study  of  Storer’s  “Ag¬ 
riculture,”  but  we  are  sure  that  many  of 
them  would  receive  more  benefit  if  they  would 
read  Stewart’s  book  first.  One  volume  would 
lead  to  the  other.  The  volume  is  well  printed 
aud  handsomely  bound  and  will  greatly  please 
all  who  desire  a  simple  yet  accurate  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  sciences  that  underlie  agri 
culture.  Tt  is  published  liy  Duane  H.  Nash, 
Millington,  New  Jersey,  Price $1.60. 

Considerable  interest  is  just  now  being 
taken  in  \  oiapiik,  ‘‘the  universal  language.” 
1  lie  originators  of  Volapiik  desired  to  form  a 
new  language  that  all  nat.ious  could  use.  It 
is  said  t  j  be  a  very  ingenious  atfair  with  very 
few  grammatical  rules ,  and  these  few  exact, 
without  any  “exceptions.”  It  is  said  that 
many  persons  unknown  to  each  other  and 
without  knowledge  of  the  native  language  of 
their  correspondents,  are  exchanging  business 
aud  social  communications  in  Volapiik.  The 
first  book  to  lie  published  in  America  dealing 
with  this  language  is  soon  to  be  printed  by 
Caspar  &  Zalm,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

For  some  months  past  the  Forum  has  been 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  “Books  That 
Have  Helped  Me,”  by  some  of  our  leading 
literary  men.  The  design  was  to  ask  some  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  country  to  make 
a  list  of  the  books  they  would  select  for  read¬ 
ing  if  they  were  to  live  their  lives  over  agaiu. 
Some  excellent  ideas  ns  to  a  course  of  reading 
were  thus  produced.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  these 
papers  in  a  cheap  pamphlet  form.  The  price 
is  only  JO  cents.  All  teachers  aud  students 
will  liud  it  a  valuable  help. 


POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

Sam  Bateman  is  a  new-comer  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  moved  in  from  the  uext.  county  ‘ 
and  rented  the  old  Drew  place.  We  haven't 
had  a  real  good  chance  to  got  acquainted 
with  him  yet.  He  comes  to  the  store  quite 
ofteu  but  doesn’t  atop  long,  generally.  One 
thing  we  have  noticed  about  him  is  that  he 
always  buys  something  to  eat  when  he  comes. 
It’s  a  piece  of  salt  fish  or  some  cheese  and  crack¬ 
ers— always  a  luuehuf  some  kiud.  Almost  every 
other  customer  seems  to  get  enough  to  eat 
at  home.  Uncle  Jacob  has  noticed  this  habit. 
The  other  uight  when  Sam  went  out,  Uurle 
Jacob  pointed  after  him:  "Ef  I  vas  a  baiting 
man  I  vould  bait  $  10  dot  dor  wive  otr  dot  man 
vas  a  very  poor  gook.  Der  marks  off  a  poor 
gook  vas  show  out  efery where.  Per  gooks 
off  the  gountry  vas  responsible  for  der  goot 
gofer muant  uud  order.  Dey  works  out  off 
sight,  but  dey  bulls  all  der  wires  dot  makes 
goutendmeut  und  beaee.  It  vas  shust  so 
much  a  woman’s  duty  to  be  a  goot  gook  as 
it  vas  a  man’s  duty  not  to  be  one  off  dese 
Anargists,  I  haf  always  peon  able  to  look 
ou  der  dark  side  off  life  nut  gomblasance  uud 
pe  satislidu  mit  my  lot  off  life.  I  gif  der 
grodit  to  my  wive.  She  made  dot  bleasant 
stade  off  tiugs  ofer  dor  gook-stofo. 

Mit  milk  und  eggs  und  Hour,  shust  dem 
three  ingredients,  my  wive  will  gook 

new  dish  efery  day  in  der  year. 

V  ben  any  part,  off  a  meal  is  left  ofer, my  wive 
will  gook  it,  out  for  der  next  meal  so  much 
better  dan  it  vas  pel'ore  dot  you  wish  efery- 
tkiug  could  pe  sc  rout  band.  A  goot  farm 
cannot  be  luoperly  gondueted  mi  tour,  a  goot 
gook.  When  a  man  see*  tint  his  meals  vas  pre¬ 
pared  mit  garu  uud  attention,  be  vas  ashamed 
not  to  carry  out,  dem  same  briueiples.  He 
takes  more  bains  mit  der  food  dot,  be  gifs  to 
Ins  stock,  mixes  it,  out  petterund  feeds  it.  uiit 
more  gare,  uud  finally  begets  so  dot  lie  Maces 
more  value  ou  manure  uud  dries  harder  to 
keeji  der  soil  up.  Dot  all  comes  from  dot 
good  gook.  Der  huspand  oil’  der  vomans  dot 
shust  throws  der  ingredieuds  together  so  dot 
n®.y  comes  out  mi  tout  shape  uud  Hatbr,  will 
loiMi  his  stock  io  uhust  iiof<  sjuik>  garcloss  wny 
uml  lose  his  money  und  his  good  nature.  Of 
der  gofornment  would  baasa  law  dot  uo  young 
womans  oouhl  git  married  uutil she  could  gook 
,  0  my  vv>vt‘>  Hennery  George  uml  dem 
Anargists  would  uefer  pe  beaut  from. 


PERSONAL  CHARMS. 

IIow  the  Delnartinn  Theory  of  Development 
llenutifien  Women. 

W  hat  is  the  Delsartian  method? 

If  ladies  can  secure  cultivation  of  the  voice, 
so  as  to  read  and  converse  in  sweetly  modu¬ 
lated  yet  strong  and  deep  tones,  and  by  the 
same  course  of  training  acquire  grace  of  car¬ 
riage  and  the  development  of  chest  and  lungs 
that,  ensures  health  and  adds  to  personal 
charms,  the  methods  employed  are  worthy 
investigation. 

So  thought,  our  reporter,  who  called  upon 
Mme.  Gray,  the  noted  teacher  of  Oratory  aud 
Physical  Culture  at  one  of  our  leading  hotels. 

As  he  entered  the  room  a  lady  tnll  but  well 
proportioned  came  with  graceful  movement 
toward  him,  A  well-shaped  head,  crowned 
with  a  wealth  of  iron  gray  hair,  dark,  brilliant 
eyes,  beneath  fiuely  arched  brows,  were  noted 
as  she  approached.  When  she  spoke  it  was 
with  a  voice  sweet  and  low,  yet  with  a  won¬ 
derful  compass. 

“  What  is  the  secret  of  this  power  of  vocal 
expression  you  seem  to  have  ?” 

“Secret?  there  is  no  secret,”  laughed  Mme. 
Gray.  “Time  was  when  I  had  one  of  the 
weakest  and  thinnest  of  voices.  Any  one  can 
accomplish  what  I  have  done.  It  is  so  easy 
to  acquire  a  full,  resonant  voice,  that  will 
never  tire  or  grow  hoarse.  All  vocal  disabili¬ 
ties  may  lie  overcome,  hesitation,  stammer¬ 
ing,  stuttering,  soon  disappear  under  proper 
training.” 

“Dots  this  training  affect  the  physical 
system  ?” 

“Yes,  it  will  develop  the  bust  to  almost 
ideal  perfection.  Gentlemen  will  add  four  or 
five  iuebes  ebest  measurement  in  as  many 
months.” 

“It  is  desirable  from  a  point  of  beauty, 
then  ?” 

“Yes,  ladies  gain  the  rounduess  of  waist, 
taper  of  arm  and  hand,  aDd  the  perfect  poise, 
ease  and  grace  in  movement,  that  add  so 
much  to  personal  charms.” 

“Health,  I  should  think,  would  be  benefit¬ 
ed,  also?” 

“Indeed  it  is.  Lung  and  throat  troubles 
decrease,  narrow  chests  and  thin  arms  are 
developed,  and  female  weaknesses  largely 
overcome.” 

“It  seems  to  be  a  regular  panacea!” 

“No,  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  organs 
cannot  be  made  good  in  this  way  after  they 
have  been  injured  as  miue  were  by  a  sojouru 
near  a  Southern  swamp.  Before  I  tried  phy¬ 
sical  culture  and  Warner's  safe  cure  I  was  a 
confirmed  iuvalid.  I  was  consumptive  in 
early  life,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  I 
overcame  a  serious  liver  trouble.  I  owe  much 
to  M  aimer’s  safe  cure,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  it.” 

“Aud  the  consumption  tendency?” 
“Disappeared  after  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
ami  when  I  bad  learned  how  to  breathe.  Not 
one  in  twenty  breathe  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill 
the  air  cells,  to  expand  the  strong  muscles  at 
the  base  of  the  lungs,  which  should  do  the 
labor  of  expelling  air.  Hence,  if  kidney  dis¬ 
ease  prevails,  the  lungs,  affected  by  the  kid- 
uey  poisoned  blood  soon  give  way, 

“Is  not  your  system  the  Delsartian  theory?” 
“Yes,  and  I  greatly  rejoiced  when  this 
grand  teacher  gave  to  the  world  his  ideas. 
They  correspond  to  those  I  had  long 
taught,  for  I  am  a  pioneer  in  this  work  and 
have  devoted  life  and  energy  to  teaching  the 
world  that  women  may  gain  vocal  accom¬ 
plishments,  health,  grace  and  beauty  all  at 
the  same  time  by  these  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.” 

“You  are  yet  teach  iug?” 

“Yes,  at  the  School  of  Orator}’  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Culture,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  permanent 
institution,  now  in  very  successful  progress. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

the  iM>ptilor  favorite  fur  dressing 
tlio  hair,  Uesturi ng  color  when 
Kray,  and  preventing  Dandruff. 
It  cleanses  Hit)  renin,  stops  the 
hair  falling,  amt  is  sure  to  please, 
foe.  ami  11.00  at  Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  safest,  surest  and  hot  euro  fop  Com*,  Bunions,  Ac. 
Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  comfort  to  the  feet.  Noverfails 
to  euro.  15  cents  at  Druggists.  Uiscoi  *  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OXy&h 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad- 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygon  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Horn*  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  Its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d„ 

1235  Arch  Street,  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ip  ANY  LADY  CAN  MAKE  SI00 

If  she  will  take  a  little  trouble  to  matte  known  the  merits 
Of  that  magnificent  ladies’  paper,  TIUE  HOI' NEK.  KEP- 
Elt,  published  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Now  in  its  10th  year. 
umHHkM  The  immense  popularity  of  this  Priest  of  ladies’  papers  is 

- — ,  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  no  special  effort  nas  been 

TjSgBflKgk  tea  made  to  obtain  the  immense  circulation,  yet  the  ntimberof 

papers  required  to  supply  subscribers  demands  the  enor- 
■  X  _  minis  heme  of  ONE  >1  l  l  1> l{ EJ>  AND  THIRTY. 

iW.  SI  WHiTr  I"!  V  R  TSfOIJN  \  *  D  CO  PIES  every  month.  The  great 

BOB  BSEMbkC  #!■  mid  Inn-cnMinf  Int-eest  which  is  tn;u-  rested  by  the  iaij'«s 
■  (fa  BTHI  t  B  throughout  every  ttulcin  tiio  Colon  toward  the  HOI  HE- 

XBMBFB  V  PtJU  -K  E  E  l*E  it  has  •  dll'-  puld  i-  hu-rs  to  m  iki  ext  ra- 

Bast  11  IBa  I  T|  ordinary  oircriJ  to  introduce  their  oarer  into  every  house- 

figjBMHKj)  f  d|  aMW  I  I  M  hold  throughout  the  laud.  The  IIOt’HEKEEI’fR  Is  a 

JHgBWSKB  IS  ‘yTQfg’gy  J  large,  lU-pago  tut  tier  i  1 H  depart  mo  n  t-i  ft  c  vut  cl  to  HuUSE- 

flHHMBWB  Y  g  atG#  y ? “m  ’-f  HOLD  MAT  I’EIIS,  K-vdilens.  Dressmaking,  Needle 

■  M  B  I  I  and  Fancy  Work,  Mothers' Comer.  Correspondence.  Home 

\  El _ Kl  Itcudlnc,  Stories. Sketches,  and  Poetry.  Mowers,  etc  ,  and  ia 

■  AW  11  designed  to  be  practical  in  all  that  it  teaches.  Tho  regular 

■  |  1  mihscrlptlon  pnee  Is  i»l  per  year;  but  to  new  subscribers  it 

1  will  be  sent  a  month*  for  JO  cent*.  Tb)  a  nominal  sum 
,  ,  .  ■  ■  will  not  cover  the  expense  of  entering  tho  name  and  furnish¬ 

ing  the  paper,  and  the  profit  to  us  must  come  from  future  subscriptions.  It  only  needs  to  be  Introduced 
to  become  a  favorite  and  for  this  reason  only,  we  arc  willing  to  furnish  the  ami,  mouths  at  a  price  which 
barely  covers  postage  expenses 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER 


Is  edited  by  Maude  Meredith,  and  numbers  among  its  contributors  such  well-known  writers  as 
“Kit  Clover,”  “Monmo  Moore.”  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Crockett,  Dr.  Steinbaek  Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Howard 
“Lillian  Stanford.”  Kugeno  Secnr,  Alra.L.  E. Thorpe.  Era  M.  Niles.  Dr.  A.  D.  BinkOftL  Geo  K. Hilton 
Velma  Cadwi  il  Melville,  Selina  Williams,  Mrs.  Oy  Mortnu,  “  Louisa  Hammond”  ’ 

Lady  Housekeepers  all  over  the  land  will  meoRnlvo  tiu-so  names.  In  order  to  obtain  the  largest  eir- 
culationof  any  paper  in  America  the  IfOlTNKK  EEPER  will  give  awav  its  eistiro  protit-s  tbeVv>ming 
Year  to!  New  Subscriber*,  und  to  this  end  have  prepared  a  large  nrul  comprehensive  premium  list 
which  corn  prises  .nearly  every  thin?  in  u«e  In  a  well-ordered  household.  For  single  and  small  lists  of 
subscribers  premium*  of  Silverware,  Jewelry,  Watches.  Optical  Instruments.  Knives. Forks. Household 
Conveniences,  China  Sets,  and  Beautiful  Ornaments,  Dry  Good*,  Alhums.  Bcioka  and  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments  are  given  away  and  can  b©  obtained  byjn-.t  ullLtle  effort  among  you  r  friends.  Cash  presents  are 
’■‘indinct  the  largest  lists  of" subscribers.  The  high  standard  of  merit  the  HOUSE- 
J4L4.1  Lit  has  attained  insures  a  hearty  wclrome  whenever  introduced.  In  order  t  hat  every  one  mav 
it I’P'frr II nit  v_to  see  thiajjfmulsr  paper  we  have  decided  to  furnish  it  for  the  NEXT  » 
A®DN  rns  FOR  D\  LY  JO  t‘EA'l  M*  All  3  months’  subscribers  can  compete  for  the  premiums 
and  with  each  subscription  will  he  sent  fu'l  particulars  and  the  complete  premium  Lts’-  riiss  of 
charge.  XlT  Mention  this  pnper  when  you  write  as  the  first  answer  will  receive  a  year'*  auboerin- 


TIIW  HOUSEKEEPER,  MThTME  A  Pf>T  .Tf=l  FvUKTJSX. 


THREE  MONTHS  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 


Also  covers  for  AGRIflULTITRA L  IMPLEMENTS,  WAGONS  and  Warerproof  Covers  for  all 
purposes  ou  Farm,  etc.  UheapjDurable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  NKKETING  bv  the  nlecefrom  c 
ptr  KrVilarc  "Id Ills.  Waterproof  Duck  for  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  B^BCLOTh' 

ss.  ssr 

l.  H.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LIMITED),  56  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

S7S  Is  an  invention  by  which  ahorse 
be  hitched  and  u«Ai ieh,,l 

- - - - U-v  to  and  fmra  a  carnage  almost 

rf^drVTl^  INSTANTLY.  Easily  and 

l  \  l  •  t  Heaply  Adji»»teut«  <inv«- ■ 

—  .  "  »  Hnrn  *  >.*,dniiig  away  with  long 

traces,  breech  straps,  fastening  and  unfastening  of 
buckles;  nails  from  whiifletree  Ktyfi*i i.  simple, ofu-ai/j 

/fit.  Uomfiirtablet-a  the  horSe.  Thv wcocf*  I  a  s ,c.  Srllxon 
*2'l }!■  Airgiitg  wanted  everywhere.  Bend  fur  circular 
Address  Tho  LlUllT.MNG  IllTUH  I'D..  V..rL- 


•  1.  .  ''■.jMi.auBiune,  iniuea,  a»|,,  ^  Bfllnrnssss  hark  tliM  intea. 

!u!dre^*ihoT  ' uii I  w  ones  just  as  a  person 

1  Uo  LKill  IMS  t.  111  Ti.  II  tD.,li)rk.  la.  ,  does  with  theflnger.  M'lth  light  pressure  the  Her- 


P  a  pMCDO  I — You  can  mal(e 
r  ArilYICrio  ■  Sio  to  $40  a  day  selling 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

^nixnjfSj^  THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  fad  different  from  all 
BF'~~gT  i*  others,  la  enp  shape,  with  Self- 

W  SENSlBLE^ff  adjuatlng  Bail  In  center, adapts 

»  Tsiivv  Jf  Itself  to  ali  positions  of  the 

body  white  tin-  Pall  in  the  cup 
V  presses  back  tao  intes- 

^  tines  just  as  a  person 

does  With  theflnger.  With  light  pressure  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  ia  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  bv  mail-  Cir¬ 
cular*  free.  HUUI.ESTON  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


culara  free. 


HGOUSTOX 


>  CO.,  Chicago,  I1JL 


OUR  VICTOR  FARMER’S  AND  OFFICE  SAFES. 

W'arriuu*»ii  fire-prooT :  bursUr-proof  comhioatlrm  loc^.  Patent* 
4)oo.  2is  June  7.  l»o7f  Oct.  II,  i»87-  Prices  from  f24  up. 
Wr  pi lv  tho  highest  salmncs  tud  coniuiiitinus.  You  can  trade 
eaf«t  for  all  .voar  •upplies,  ao«l  fare  half  jour  jearU  expenses. 
K.ich  afpinoj  U  worth  from  (UXK)  to  $otX)0  per  3*ear.  Send  at  once 
for  cataluguu  -and  outfle. 

THE  VICTOR  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

3-4  SiZt  SAW  4»ET.‘ - -w 


For  Lumbermen  and  Wood  Curters.K^gg^* 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  In  three 
minutes.  Also,  champion  (laugs  for  cutting  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Circulars  free 

_ J  •  E.  WHITING,  MuntroNo.  Fa. 

OUR  NEW  1888 

STAMPING  OUTFIT  FREE! 

Tho  l.uilliV  \V  orld  i«  a  mammoth  l«-p«go,  S4.colamn 
mwtrultl  pajwr,  livvnud  tn  «torl^<.  poems,  UiIIm1  faucr  work 
artutlc  ncc-Jlc  work,  homo  ilocoratloo,  liouae-kecplnc  i.ahlona’ 
hy«lr.uc,  jnv.nllc  leading,  cll-ittcita,  elc. ,  ele.  lie  nnhliahara 
Wl.tniig  to  lnirn,liice  it  Into  thoui«uUs  or  I, ratio,  wb.rw  it  l»  not 
olroody  takoii,  now  moke  tho  following  uap,rc.-.ir„t,d  o/Trr- 
tp-m  .Of  I’/  on.'v  Twenty-llvc  C’ciua.  ..c  »,i;  fi,e 
Laiilc*  urld.nff  ill  n*c  Months  "ii*i  to  itvry 
n#  1  t.i  rtiAt.  S0ttj,  Free  amJyosr  p  itd .  dur  nru*  Muni  nine 

co n lain  1  njj  tho  loitowm^  enfiMy  new  KMcuTrna* 
1  AIld.aHot,  l.|n,  Mch.x  ^  Dag  o  Bead,  fttMt)  .  X 

P,  r.  «  l*y'  ' 1  S|'my  asters,  s-ln, 
high.  IClomalla.Bagtn.,  ir— *  Worse’s  Ho*.  1, 3U  In,. 
I  U.si.-n  foi  I’rttjrcr  jvWJSFt  Dook.r  ,v3W|u.,4l»rco 
Lomu-  11  dens.  2  Hal-  lino  Oesixns, r-lu  high, 

1  Uurhr  Si-awtairrt#*,  A  *-*k.  high,  I  Spray 

Mimao  KW  nr.  I  roa-  [I  ->  1 1  eo-ka  Fcathar.  1  i.'allk 

l.lly,  .-in  l  Oni  Aen,  I  l  L .  •  U  Ihm*y.  S-lu.,  I  Cluster 

?!?"  ’  '  do.  Straw-  ><Jr.  ».«  homes.  3  Uaf  Drxlxna, 

I  01.1  Rnllinx  Hoop,  4-  LY  f>  U  111.,  a  Sprays  Wheal,  l 

ft  o  M  Uausu-.  S  Lilies.  ■Mil.,  I 

h.  heh.t  .  Butt.m..$v  /  3  Je  In  , I  Design  for  Ribbon 
Wurh.  a  Spraya  O.Mee,  Tx  '/jT  l  Vlnra,  I  Spray  Oals,  3- 

cZV\  KV*"!  'IT' 

sraM 

hndc"5«v“l‘Tl"°"*J"  l','"”n''t”n  EmhroMcry.  I.usli »  faulting 

? Ml.'"X.hW',rk’  kh'io  rnber.  wu  dvr  the  entire  Ouitlt  .1^ 
'IVOr>  ■'•'‘din*  .’Acanla Inratli  ree  nimilha’ 

Knlwcdptuai  looiie patter  TMa  tiudlt  I.  tuiireit  ,mi  m,.»t 

«SJraCOnMaid>  Wli*  «,h*  Ch'‘'',,  r**vt,renny  a  (Mrs  arlvcrtlsed  bv 
D.  md!  d  1  .  nve  wll I  he  tent  for  »l  00. 

.'an  ./aerko.  y..«.„t ,utd.  A.  to  our 

»L  «  MOOKkVVa'i’  Vrt"'-  V'id.-e.i, 

It.  »l.  .HOOKE  A  CO.,  £ .  l  urk  l’luce,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

l.nni  Important  things  you  never  knew  or  thought 
of  about  tlio  human  body  and  it-  ounon  organs. 

tlgiUit  fitfulla  ,»/  imj  I  W<fT#v*r/^4»G/t 

tine  tit  n ffom*-Oir4  tatdl  t\> ntu  of  dixtu+r 
H  oc  in  W*  C*ntp,  OU  HUpfurt,  PMmtwk*  etc. 

nart  im.u*.  V  hagw  »'*  HwrUMamt  pr(m  babir*. 

tv  piekt'il  lot  nf  DovCor's  Dn>ll  Jo  tew*,  profusely  iilus- 
tratttd.  bend  ten  cents  (or  new  Laugh-Cure  book  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

Murray  Hill  Ptlh.  C’o.,  139  e.  28th  St.,  New  York 


Catarrh  Cured. 

Mosul  Catarrh  van  bo  easily,  quickly,  ami  lastlugly 
curod,  pro* tding  one  knows  hotv.  i  do  kuotv  how, 
can  do  It,  anil  guorum-.o  Justt  such  a  cure,  lly 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

(perfectly  solubi.d  will  posidvcly  and  effectually 
cure  in  a  few  day*  auy  t  in tl nary  case,  I  know  what 
lam  talking  alrout.  nnd  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  ; 
If  md,  defioimcc  ir.e-  in  this  tinpr  r  os  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  srdd  in  the  past  u i lie  vrarsLund  I 
hereby  declare  upon  oatli  that  I  seldom  nave  a  ts.m- 
I'bTJ ul .  and  de>  not  knosv  of  a  failure  to  cure  in  all 
that  tnuc.  It  Is  perfocrly  loirmless.  Clears  the  head, 
purines,  Iicals,  stops  and  cures  every  discharge  front 
tlie  nose,  sweetens  the  breath,  ami  cures  eacarrh  iu 
all  its  stages.  Sent,  js >6t  jold  uml  guaranteed,  for 

ONIT  24  CENTS  IN  STAMPS, 

by  GEO. Jt.  STODDARD.  1226  Niagara  St. 
Butialo,  I*.  Mr.  Stoddflird  advertises  nothin)? 
out  what  he  knows  to  bo  good*  Name  tbis  paper. 

Beautiful  Plush  Casket 

of  Fine  ilewrlrj  o' -l  fret,  to  9-itt  Arentwll- 
> og  our  crie.  Scud  t.-.  .L.inp  for  L.-vi-lV  X’.w  Sam¬ 
ple*  ani  Outfit.  N.  K.  CARD  CO..  \VaUlacford,  Cana. 


1 0  rents  (Silver),  pay-  for  yotir  Address  lu  the 
'Agent's  Directory,”  which  goes  widrllng  ail  over  the 
l  idled  states,  and  you  will  get  hundrtsis  of  samples, 
circulars,  bex-ks.  newspaix-rs.  magazines,  etc.  from 
those  who  wont  naeiiis  ’i  ou  wILl  get  lots  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter  and  good  reading  free,  and  wtit  lu-  Well  Pleased 
with  the  small  Investment..  List  containing  name 
sent  to  each  person  answering  this  advertisement. 

T.  D.  t'A.UI’HKl.l,,  lS"i  Bovieston,  lnd. 

General  Advertislnsr  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  re.ipe<-tfullu  informed  that  any  correspondence 
teith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordivart  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  Urn's  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  with  In  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Une,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . . .  . 25  "• 

Preferred  positions . . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adt>.,“  per 
Une.  mtnlon  leaded . . . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorksr  Is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

**  Six  months, . .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  #3.01  (12s.  W. ) 

Fran'>> .  3.04  (161*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.0s  ,391$  f r. ) 

Agents  wUl  be  suppUed  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
appUeatlon.  - 

•  -  • 

Inter ed  at  the  Post-offlee  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 

aa  seeond  olass  mall  mattes. 
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J^umorxms. 


AUTUMN  WISDOM. 

When  twllterlug  swallows  leave  the  eaves 
And  songsters  leave  the  rural  grove, 

And  harvested  are  nil  the  sheaves, 

Put  tip  the  stove. 

When  weather  prophets  do  begin 
To  prophesy  with  all  their  soul 
winter  inlld  and  arm,  In 
Ten  tons  Of  coal.  —Boston  Courier. 

Ripening  corn  is  a  goldeu  enrer. — New  Age. 

If  there  is  any  one  who  should  be  “  rapped 
in  slumber,”  it  is  the  man  who  snores. 

“I  am  going  to  the  post-oflice.  Bob;  shall  I 
inquire  for  you?”  “  Well,  yes,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to,  but.  don’t  think  you  will  find  me 
there.  ” — Ne  w  .4  go. 

“CUSTOM  made  pants,”  asserts  a  tailor.  Wo 
do  not  suppose  that  this  fact  can  be  denied. 
Custom  is  responsible  for  a  good  many  disa¬ 
greeable  things, — Burlington  Free  Press. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  not  a  very 
brilliant  boy  at  school,  but  as  he  said  trium¬ 
phantly  to  Bronson  Alcottoue  summer  even¬ 
ing  when  they  were  ambling  down  the  Con¬ 
cord  turnpike:  “  I  got  there  just  the  same.”— 
Somerville  Journal. 

An  irate  female  seeks  admittance  to  the 
editor’s  sanctum.  “But  I  tell  you,  madam,” 
protests  the  attendant,  “that  the  editor  is  too 
ill  to  talk  to  any  one  to-day.”  “Never  mind, 
you  lot  mein.  I’ll  do  the  talking.” — Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 

Young  Ted  Castle:  “Quite  a  lot  of  girls 
smiled  at  me  on  my  way  down  the  avenue 
just  now,  Jack;  chawming  girls  they  were, 
too.”  Jack:  "1  don’t  wonder  they  smiled, 
Teddy.  Your  necktie  is  way  around  under 
your  ear.” — Saturday  Mirror. 

A  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  couple  of  his  parishioners  felt  exceed¬ 
ingly  disconcerted  ou  his  asking  the  bride¬ 
groom  if  he  were  willing  to  take  the  woman 
for  his  wife,  by  his  scratching  his  head  and 
sayiDg,  “Ay,  I’m  wullin’,  but  I’d  rather  bae 
her  sister.” — Farm  Journal. 

Robinson  stood  on  the  corner,  his  attitude 
expressive  of  pain.  “What’s  the  matter, 
Robinson  ?"  inquired  Dumley,  who  chanced  to 
be  passing,  ‘  Rheumatism  again?  You  look 
sort  o’  t  wisted.”  "No,”  responded  Robinson, 
“my  wife  has  just  made  me  half  a  dozen  new 
shirts,  and  I’ve  got  one  of  ’em  ou.”— New 
York  Sun. 


^UtfaUancou#  ^almtisiag. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es.  Giali-fs,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Semi  lor  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

US  W. Water  ht.,  Sxiiacuse.N.Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"Tircatest.  diTer^Roiv’e^oUrTinie 
to  get  orders  for  Onr  celebrated 
Tra«,  Coffee,  and  Baking 
I»ovv<lcrt  and  secure k  beautiful 
Gold  Bund  or  Moan  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 
Mors  Robb  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brans  Lamp,  Castor.  or 
Webster'i  Dictionary.  ,  For  particular*  address 

TUB  ftlttAT  AM  RttltlAX  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  V  euey  8L,  New  York. 


THE  DANA 

CENTRIFUGAL- GOVERNOR 

WINDMILL 

Is  the  best  working  and  most  powerful  Wind 
Engine  In  the  world,  because  It  Is  the  only  one 
which  unites  the  most  perfect  form  of  wind- 
wheel  with  the  most  perfect  method  of  regu 
lailon.  Geared  Mills  a  specialty. 

For  Descriptive  Glretilnrs  Hppl.V  to 

THE  DANA  WINDMILL  CO., 

rXlRUAVKM,  HASS.,  U.  ft.  *• 


HAK  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

stun  .on  CATALOGUE 


send  eoh  catalogue. 

Wonderful 
Cupooiij 


v  «I'UI  tt.K,  fork,  fa 


HOL8TEIN-FRIK8IAN8. 

CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  lias 

The  only  Cow  that  tins  given  211,1)21  lbs.  2  or.,  of  milk  In  a  year. 

The  only  four  year-old  that  has  given  23,1)02  lbs.  lOoz.lU  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  that  has  given  Ih.ihi  lie-.  13  or.  In  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cow-  that  has  averaged  IT.IDH  lbs.  I  or.  In  a  year. 

Tin'  only  herd  of  t wii-v-ear-oltl"*  that  has  averaged  12, tOD  lbs.  1  or..  In  a  year. 

The  only  1  wo  year  old  Holstein  Friesian  that  bus  made  21  lbs.  10%  or.  of  out- 
ter  in  a  week. 

Fifty  two  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs  of  butter  In  one  week. 

KKI  Cows  and  llelfers  in  this  herd  average  IT  lbs.  I  43-100  or.  of  butter  In  a 
CLOTNOl  I308L.  OfilP'"  week. 

Over  100  Cows  in  the  Advanced  Registry.  Fine  studs  of  choice  highly  bred  Clydesdale.  From*  Coach  and 

'^'^nd'for'ckcoJoBuo  ftlwlug  full  records  am! 


The  VICTORY  GRINDING  MILL! 

The  Oldest  and  Best  Mill  Made 

For  grinding  Ear  Corn,  Oats,  Rvo,  Shelled  Corn, 
Barley,  etc.  Made  in  various  sizes,  and  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  potver  where  a  belt  can  lie  Used.  With 
our  improved  grinding  plates,  Heating  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Plates  also  have  double  capacity,  as  they 
sharpen  themselves  on  being  reversed.  Every  Mill 
warranted,  and  satisfaction  gun rantoed.  Bend  for 
descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  to 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

Mention  this  paper.  S  |>ri  llft'ficlll,  O. 


French  Coach  Horses. 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Brad  t  han  by  any  other  Eight  Kstaldiehincnts. 

_  511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  and  FuoIUtiefl  Combined  for  EumialiinjrDest  Stock  of  Doth  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  Drive*. 

Separate  Catalogues  for  cttcli  bruod,  with  history  of  same.  Say  which  ia  wanted.  Address 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Du  Page  Go.,  Illinois. 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  C0„ 

Tlilrcl  and  Danplils*  8ts.,  i»lillatlelphta,  I*a.  > 

READ  TThfTT  THIS 


FOR 

CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 
MINCE-MEAT. 
HASH.  SUET, 
HAMBURG 
STEAK  FOR 
DYSPEPTICS, 
BEEF  TEA 
roe  Invalids, 
SCRAPPLE. 

Tripe,  Clams, 
CHICKEN 
Croquettes 

AND  SALAO, 

Scrap  Meat 
I  for  Poultry, 
HOG'S  HEAD 
Cheese,  4c.,  4c. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


CAPACITY 

No.  10. 

Chops  1  Ih.  per 
minute,  $3.00. 

No.  12. 

Chops  1  lb.  per 
minute,  $2.f>0. 

No.  22. 

Chops  2  Itis.pcr 
minute,  $»  .00. 

No.  32. 

Chops  3  lbs, 
per  minute, 

$0.00, 


SOLD  BY  ALL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  S/*Ety$  CAN  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 


TESTED  AND  ENDO' 

Farm  and  Fireside  says :  f  ( 

“  It  Is  tho  only  Mcut  Chopper1  t 
that,  we  would  give  house  room 
such  a  very  useful  machine  11 
readers  to  enjoy  its  benefit*)^  Vs.” 

-Jf 


£■  ex  saw 
£  i  proven 
want  our 


BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

Rural  New-Yorker  aavst 
“Wo  have  used  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per  for  throe  yc.»rs.  It  is  simply  perfect  and  I 
we  recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat| 
Chopper  all  our  f.iends  need.” 


r s  Onl v! 


We  wish  every  farmernidcr  of  this  advertisement  to  send  a  postal  card  to  the  address 
given  Mow  for  a  _ _ 

SAMPLE  COPY,  SENT  FREE 

to  all  applicants,  with  large  Illustrated  premium  list,  containing  T.Humafmmwouewho 

subscribers  at  less  than  wholesale  prices,  it  also  contains  a  large  n umbel  of  splendid  premiums  lor  any  out  "  no 
will  make  a  sniull  effort  to  extend  our  circulation. 


House  Plants  as  Sanitary  Ageirs. 

Or,  Tim  Relation  of  Growing  Vkiiktation  to  II  i-.ai.tu 
anij  I)isi.a-  i  i.'otti prising  also  a  Consideration  of  the 
Subject  of  I'rael leal  Floriculture,  uutl  of  the  Sanitary 
Inilnenccs  of  Forests  and  PlnntuUoiis.  Hy  J  M .  an 
peus,  M  D  ,  I'd  Id  Unto,  SW1  pages.  »l,00. 

“Those  loving  Hi. wore  should  read  Dr.  A ndors’s  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  pleasure  devvahU*  from  cultivating 
house-plants  will  cOTtntnly  be  Increased.'  —N  l’.Timts 
V  For  sale  hy  Booksellers  generally,  nr  will  he  sent, 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

.1.  B.  1.1 1*  1*1  st'OTT  <  OB  FA  NY, 

Publishers.  Philadelphia,  I’a 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

•  WILLIAM  KYAI1BACO. 

Baltimore:  22 and  21  East  Baltimore  St;  New  York- 
112  fifth  Ave;  Washington:  81s  Market  Space. 

ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

Savage  .V  Kornum, Impor¬ 
ters  and  Breeders  of  I'er- 
elierou  and  French  Coach 
11  nrscs.  Island  nomrNt.ook 
Form,  lirossc  Isle,  Wayne 
County,  Mich .  w  e  offer  a 
very  large  stud  of  horses 
lo  select  from, wegnuran 
teo  mir  stock, make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Suvuin'  Sc  Fit  r n  ti in, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Pr  roller  on  Hornes. 

French  Coach  Horses 

WHIIMAN'Srebpouend 

^LUNGER  PERPETUAL 


j,  Guaranteed  superior 
Iff  loany  I. ever  Press  now 

_  _ *  niade*for  ltay,  Btraw  and 

Wool.  A1  Way*  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
al  alt  prominent  fair*  for  past  ;lv«  years,  uu-> 
Dederiek  and  others,  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
QUITMAN  AGIt’L  CO..  St.  Louis.  M» 

We  also  make  the  beet  Steam  Power  Press  In 
America- 

TolumbuT 

ium;y  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Manufaetnrers  of  PI  ItfST-ULASS 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS 

fliaetons, 

P*ark  Wagons, 
Li^lit  Carriages. 


Our  work  is  ftilly  guaranteed 
and  absolutely  reliable. 


was  established  In  1K4K;  la  a  lf.pngc  (Ht-eolumni  VVKKIt  I.  V  Agrleuliund,  Horticultural,  Live  Stock  ami  family 
paper,  eonliilnlng  valuable  lnl'onnatlou  for  every  member  of  the  family.  It  It  ably  eeltted  and  hiis  one  of  the  best 

crops  of  correspondents,  \vli«>  are  uelnnl  larmers  themselves.  <>r  any  pnpcv  In ‘  f- !!awar  all  musit  Ions 
An  able  I  .aw  vi  r  and  an  experienced  Veterinary  .surgeon  are  einnluved  by  u  -  by  tin  ytai  toanswu  all  quest  ions, 

nuked  bv  our  subscribers,  (n  tlielr  I'esiM-etlvc  deportments  free  of  charge.  _ 

Wf  have  the  best  Commercial  Department,  with  full  market  reports  every  week,  of  any  paper  in  our  eluss. 
our  large  circulation  and  liberal  advertising  patronage  enable  us  LO  offer  our  pu|xn  at 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 


We  seniTthe  remainder  of  1887  FREE  to  new  subscribers.  Address 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O. 


BEST 


For  Livery  Service! 
For  Family  Service! 
For  Pleasure  Driving! 

Points  of  Superiority ;  Superior 
Material  and  W'oihnanship,  Fine 
in  Fin  ish.  Easy  in  Hiding  Quali¬ 
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A  GROUP  OF  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS. 


HE  Hampshire  Down  breed  of 
sheep  originated  about  80  years 
ago  by  a  cross  of  South  Downs 
on  the  horned,  white-faced 
shoep  which  had  for  ages  been 
native  of  the  open,  untilled, 
hilly  stretch  of  land  known  as 
the  Hampshire  Downs,  in  the 
county  of  that  name  bordering 
on  the  English  Channel  in  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land.  From  time  immemorial  the  South 
Downs  had  dark- 
brown  or  black  legs, 
matured  early,  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  of 
mutton,  and  a  Due 
quality  of  medium 
wool.  The  original 
Hampshire  was  larg¬ 
er,  coarser,  hut  hard¬ 
ier,  slower  to  mature, 
with  inferior  flesh, 
and  a  longer  but 
coarser  wool.  The 
South  Down  has  nl- 
ways  been  remark¬ 
able  for  its  power  of 
transmitting  its  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics  to 
its  progeny  by  other 
kinds  of  sheep,  and 
hence  it  soon  impress¬ 
ed  its  own  character¬ 
istics  on  its  progeny 
by  the  Hampshire. 

The  horns  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  breed  have 
disappeared ;  the  face 
and  legs  have  be¬ 
come  dark ;  the  frame 
has  become  more 
compact,  the  bones 
smaller,  the  back 
broaderand  straight- 
er;  the  legs  shorter, 
and  the  llesh  and 
wool  of  better  qua¬ 
lity;  while  the  supe¬ 
rior  hard  1  n  e  ss  and 
greater  size  as  well 
as  the  large  head  and 
Roman  nose  of  the 
old  breed  stiii  re¬ 
main. 

The  Hampshires  of 
to-day  mature  early 
and  fatten  readily. 

They  clip  from  six  to 
seven  pounds  of  wool 
suitablo  for  combing, 
which  is  longer  than 
South  Down  wool, 
but  less  Dne.  The 
mutton  has  a  desira¬ 
ble  proportion  of  fat 
and  lean,  and  is  juicy  and  fine  flavored.  The 
lambs  are  of  large  size  and  are  usually  drop¬ 
ped  early  aud  fed  for  market.  Indeed,  the 
Hampshire  may  lie  considered  a  larger  aud 
trifle  coarser  aud  hardier  South  Down.  The 
breed  is  occasionally  crossed  with  Cots  wolds, 
w  hen  it  produces  a  wool  more  valuable  for 
worsted  manufacturers  than  the  pur®  Cots- 
wold.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  South  Down,  the  Hampshire  has  a 
dash  of  Cotewold  blood  in  its  composition. 
Considerable  importations  of  the  breed  have 
been  made  into  this  country;  but  it  has  not 
become  so  popular  as  the  South  Down  aud 
some  other  English  breeds.  The  excellent 
group  shown  at  Fig.  457  is  owned  by  Mr. 
James  \\  ood,  of  Mount  Kisco,  New  York. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  CATTLE 
GROWERS’  CONVENTION. 

PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 

A  fair  attendance  of  all  cattle,  interests;  a 
harmonious  truce ;  contagious-disease  dis¬ 
cussion ;  “ pleura 1  stamped  out  in  Chicago ; 
like  other  doctors,  veterinarians  disagree ; 
invincible  skepticism ;  shall  cattle,  impor¬ 
tations  be  prohibited.!1  a  compromise  reso¬ 
lution ;  i'oleo"  causes  a  breeze-,  the  end. 

The  convention  of  cattlemen  at  Kansas 
City,  on  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  3,  was  very  fairly 


successful.  The  depression  iu  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  had  its  effect  on  the  attendance,  the 
Western  ranchmen  especially  feeliug  the 
effects.  The  place  of  meeting  was  too  far 
west  for  convenient  attendance  by  Eastern 
men.  The  South  was  scarcely  represented; 
aside  from  this,  every  section  from  Now  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  far  Northwest  and  Southwest  sent 
good  men.  No  one  class  predominated.  The 
Chairman,  lion.  L.  Funk,  of  Illinois,  isa  good 
specimen  of  oue  prominent  type — the  large 
stock  rearing  aud  cattle-feeding  farmer  of  the 
Central  West.  Well  known  breeders  of  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  better  breeds  of  cuttle  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  great  cattle-ranching  companies 
furnished  some  of  the  brightest  men.  Com¬ 


missioner  Colman,  Dr.  Salmon,  and  perhaps 
a  score  of  veterinarians  with  State  live-stock 
commissioners  made  a  strong  showing  of  the 
official  side.  The  great  stock-yard  interests 
were  cared  for  by  a  goodly  number.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  a  few 
agricultural  colleges  sent  delegates.  There 
was  much  of  ability  and  some  very  ready  de¬ 
baters,  and  on  a  number  of  questions  there 
were  decided  differences  of  views.  There  was 
a  good  prospect  of  strong  discussions,  but  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  to 
prevent  discord.  Genera!  resolutions  were 
laid  on  the  table  as  inexpedient,  aud  some 
compromises  were  made. 

The  contagious  disease  or,  specifically,  the 
pleuro-pneumonia  question, was  the  chief  topic 

, 


of  discussion.  It  came  up  iu  many  forms. 
Much  iuterest  was  taken  and  great  pleasure 
manifested  at  the  announcement  made  by 
Commissioner  Colman — who  made  a  very’ 
favorable  impression — aud  Dr.  Salmon,  and 
also  by  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Commissioners, 
of  their  conviction  that  the  disease  has  been 
thoroughly  eradicated  from  Chicago,  that  it 
is  not  believed  to  exist  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  that  the  National  and  Illinois 
quarant  ine  against  Cook  County  will  t>«  raised 
not  later  than  December  1,  with  continued  in¬ 
spection  in  the  recently  infected  district  in 
Chicago. 

How  far  this  action  will  be  at  once  followed 
by  like  action  in  other  States  and  Territories 


is  yet  unknown.  A  number  of  the  veterina¬ 
rians  present  hold  the  position  of  State  or 
Territorial  veterinarians,  and  some  of  them 
declared  themselves  unwilling  to  have  cattle 
from  Cook  County,  Illinois,  go  freely — some 
not  at  all — into  the  regions  over  which 
they  are  placed  in  charge.  The  possible  re¬ 
sults  of  these  quarantines  by  different 
States  are  very  serious.  When  they  sha’l 
be  declared,  how  sweeping  they  may  be, 
and  how’  loug  they  may  continue,  is  de¬ 
termined  in  some  States  almost  solely  by  the 
opinion  of  one  veterinarian;  and  that  vet- 
ei  inai  ians  differ,  as  do  all  other  classes  of 
men,  iu  ability,  training  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  was  well  shown  in  this  convention  and 
in  the  meetings  held  by  them  as  the  U.  S. 

Veterinary  Society.” 

There  were  dele¬ 
gates  present  who 
did  not  believe  there 
had  ever  been  a  case 
of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  in  the  United 
States.  A  very  few 
so  far]  forgot  them¬ 
selves  as  to  state  pub¬ 
licly  that  all  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry’  of  the 
Illinois  Live  Stock 
Commissioners  and 
State  Veterinarians 
was  dishonest,  and 
their  reports  false. 
Probably  any  array 
of  facts  or  arguments 
on  this  question 
wouldfail  to  convince 
some  of  these  men. 

By  a  large  major¬ 
ity’,  resolutions  were 
adopted  favoring  the 
absolute  prohibition 
of  all  importations  of 
cattle  f  rom  all  foreign 
countries  in  which 
contagious  cattle  dis¬ 
eases  exist.  A  minor¬ 
ity,  of  whom  the 
writer  was  ono, urged 
that  this  was  neither 
necessary  nor  politic; 
that  quarantine  or 
other  restrictions 
could  be  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  uny  appreciable 
danger  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  disease; 
that  it  was  not  just  to 
those  who  wished  to 
import  cattle  abso¬ 
lutely  to  prevent  their 
so  doing,  and  that 
such  prohibition 
would  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  restrictions  on 
the  exportation  of 
our  own  animal  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Concerning  uational  legislation  on  conta¬ 
gious  diseases,  the  officers  of  the  association 
were  instructed  to  labor  for  the  passage  of 
the  “Miller  Bill”  with  an  amendment  making 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  e,r -officio 
member  of  the  commission  to  have  charge  of 
the  work  of  extirpating  such  diseases.  In  the 
convention,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mod®  of  action — 
whether  there  should  be  a  separate  commis¬ 
sion,  or  whether  all  questions  concerning  dis¬ 
eases  of  animals  should  be  under  control  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tne  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  was  clearly  a  compromise. 

The  oleomargarine  question  will  not  rest 
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quiet.  Iu  different  papers  read  and  resolu¬ 
tions  offered  tlie  action  of  Congress  in  taxing 
this  product  was  commended  and  condemned. 
A  resolution  was  offered  strongly  protesting 
against  the  action  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  declining  to  permit  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  oleomargarine  at  the  approaching 
Fat  Stock  Show  in  Chicago.  The  Committee 
on  Resolutions  succeeded  m  averting  discus¬ 
sion  OH  the  legislation  side.  A  resolution  urg¬ 
ing  reconsideration  of  the  action  excluding 
oleomargarine  from  tin'  Fat  Stock  Show  was 
adopted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Con¬ 
vention  was  distinct  from  the  “Consolidated 
Cattle  Growers’  Association”  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  which  it  was  held  The  latter  has  a 
definite  membership,  mainly  of  influential 
live  stock  associations.  At.  it.s  business  meet¬ 
ing,  Hon.  D.  W.  Smith,  of  Illinois,  for  three 
years  past  its  President,  declined  re-election, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Major  Towers,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City:  A.  ii.  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  continu¬ 
ing  as  Secretary. 

The  Convention  was  most  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  was  iu  almost  every  respect  a  very 
pleasant  one.  The  definite  action  taken  was 
not  striking.  Several  able  papers  and  reports 
were  read,  but  no  one  of  them  presented  es¬ 
pecially  novel  views. 


Sntmsfl  Societies. 

THE  "AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SO¬ 
CIETY  AT  BOSTON. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL.  SHORTHAND  REPORT.) 

CONCLUSION. 

DISCUSSION  OK  NEW  KRUITS. 

Russian  and  other  cherries',  the  Kelsey 
plum',  Japan  plums:  Simon's  plum;  Mar¬ 
ianna',  Robinson ;  Moore's  Arctic,  Db  Soto 
a,nd  other  plums:  peaches ;  quinces ; 
Moore's  Early  drape:  Worden ;  Empire 
State. i  Ulster:  Woodruff  Red:  Jessie 
strawberry:  Dorchester:  discussion  closed. 

Cherries  being  called  next  in  order,  the 
Russian  varieties  were  asked  about.  Mr. 
Watrous  had  tried  some  25  of  them  and  found 
only  six  or  eight  that  gave  any  promise.  Mr. 
Augur  doubted  whether  any  of  them  could 
really  lie  recommended.  The  Windsor  cherry 
was  asked  about.  Mr.  Barry  said  it  was 
good,  solid  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
Biol,  was  generally  voted  worthless.  Smith’s 
Bigarrenu  elicited  no  response.  Montmorency 
Ordinaire,  President  Borckmans  said,  was  one 
of  the  few  cherries  that  do  well  in  Georgia. 
The  Eugene  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
President  Berekmans,  who  said  It  did  well  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Gibb  was  then  appealed  to 
concerning  the  value  of  Russian  cherries,  to 
which  he  responded:  “I  can’t  say  much  about 
them  iu  this  country.  One  trouble  is  they 
turn  red  before  they  are  ripe.”  Louis  Phil¬ 
lips  was  spoken  well  of  iu  Rochester  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Barry. 

Plums  were  next  discussed.  The  Kelsey — 
President  Berekmans  said:  “Being  the  first 
to  introduce  this  variety  in  the  South,  I  want 
to  say  that  1  hardly  think  it  will  be  of  any 
value  north  of  New  York:  but  with  us  it  is 
going  to  prove  a  very  valuable  fruit.  I  rank 
it  best  in  quality,  in  size  the  largest,  equal  to 
any  iu  productiveness  and  of  good  vigor.  It 
is  the  most  promising  new  fruit  of  this  class 
we  have  received  South  iu  many  years  past. 
The  tree  will  probably  bo  hardy  enough  at 
the  North,  but  1  doubt  whether  the  fruit  will 
ripen  there.  It  is  terribly  productive  at  the 
South.”  Mr.  Lovett:  “I  Had  the  young  trees 
not  hardy;  older  trees  are  more  so,  but  all 
were  injured  lust  winter.  I  got  no  fruit  as  it 
all  fell  off.”  Mr.  Vandeman:  “I  saw  the  trees 
killed  to  the  ground  in  Northern  Toxus.  1 
think  we  should  be  careful  about  this  plum. 
I  scarcely  believe  it  will  succeed  anywhere 
north  of  the  latitude  of  the  fig;  it  is  no  more 
hardy  I  think.  With  regard  to  the  Botan  and 
other  Japanese  plums  I  received  two  speci¬ 
mens,  one  like  our  Washington,  the  other  like 
the  Lombard.  Thus  they  come  back  to  us  in 
that  way.”  Mr.  Lovett  spoke  well  of  the 
quality  of  the  Botan  and  Ogon,  and  said  they 
ripened  in  August  Mr.  Augur  inquired 
about  “Pruuus  Simonii.”  It  wus  reported  ten¬ 
der  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Ba  ry :  “It.  came  to  usfrom 
France;  it  is  badly  attacked  with  eurculio. 
[At  the  Rural  Grounds  the  eurculio  attacks  it 
less  than  other  kinds— Eds.]  1  never  thought 
the  fruit  of  any  value  m  our  section.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Berekmans  said  the  tree  grows  well  in  the 
South  and  is  being  extensively  planted  there. 
The  Marianna  was  culled  next.  Dr.  llape 
said:  “It  is  a  week  earlier  than  the  Wild 
Goose;  but  not  quite  ns  large  ”  Mr.  Watrous: 
“Not  hardy  with  me;  better  when  grafted; 
will  not  do  as  a  seedling.  The  Rob¬ 
inson  is  a  good  variety  to  follow  Wild 
Goose.  It  is  not  quite  as  large;  but 
of  the  same  qu  V'ty ;  a  very  good  addition 


to  lengthen  our  list.”  Mr.  Engle  asked  about 
the  “Blackman.”  Mr.  Vandeman:  “It  has 
never  yet  produced  a  single  blossom  or  fruit 
so  far  ns  l  know,  and  1  have  taken  special 
pains  to  investigate  it.”  Or.  Hoskins  then 
spoke  well  of  Moore’s  Arctic.  “No  eurculio 
about  it  with  me;  somewhat  like  Lombard, 
not  so  red.”  Tlio  “Martin”  plum  was  report¬ 
ed  from  Now  Brunswick,  and  the  most  as¬ 
tounding  and  important  claim  made  for  it  was 
that  it  is  proof  agaiust  black  knot,  even  when 
plautod  among  infected  trees. 

The  De  Soto  Mr.  Brackett  places  at  the 
heud  of  the  list  in  Iowa,  and  it.  seemed  to  be  an 
especial  favorite  with  many  members.  Messrs 
Hoskins,  Lovett,  Harrison,  Engle  and  several 
others  heartily  joined  in  praise  of  the  Be  Soto 
plum,  Mr.  Bourne  spoke  highly  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria.  Mr.  Cay  wood  then  said:  “The  reign  of 
the  black-knot  is  now  supreme  with  us.  We 
are  utterly  discouraged  with  plum  culture  ou 
the  Hudson  River.  We  must  abandon  the 
whole  thing.” 

Poaches  were  then  taken  up.  The  “Peento” 
brought  no  response.  "Keyport  White”  was 
well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Bourne  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Lyon:  “We  have  better  kinds  iu  Michi¬ 
gan.”  Peento  was  reported  as  doing  well  in 
Florida  and  Georgia,  ripening  very  early. 
Bid  well’s  Early,  or  seedling  of  Peent  o,  was 
said  to  remain  longer  in  shipping  condition. 
But,  like  its  parent,  Mr.  Vandeman  said,  it  is 
worthless  outside  of  the  “Orange  Belt  ”  Mr. 
Cay  wood:  “Stephenson’s  Rareripe  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  sort  outlie  Hudson.  It  is  larger  when 
well-grown  than  Crawford,  much  better  in 
quality,  twice  as  good  a  grower  and  quite  as 
healthy.”  It  was  well  spoken  of  generally. 
But  Mr.  Lyon  got  in  his  inevitable  objection 
to  the  long  name.  He  wanted  “Rareripe” 
dropped.  The  “Allbright”  was  said  to  he  a 
month  later  than  Stephenson,  a  white  cling, 
according  to  Mr.  Lindsey  of  North  Carolina 
One  or  two  quinces  were  then  discussed 
briefly.  Champion  was  considered  too 
lute  by  Messrs.  Cay  wood  and  Lyon.  Meech’s 
Prolific  being  asked  about,  Mr.  Cuywood 
moved  it  be  dropped.  “Most  of  our  growers 
consider  it  identical  with  the  old  variety.” 
Mr.  Engle  praised  the  Champion  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Dr.  Hapc:  “It  is  very  late  iu  Georgia.” 
Mr.  Lovett:  “It  blights  badly  with  us.” 

Grapes  were  then  hurriedly  taken  up. 
Moore’s  Early  was  asked  ubout.  “Is  it 
fruitful?  Can  it  be  top-grafted  with  success? 
Would  this  make  it  more  fruitful?”  Mr. 
Cay  wood:  “Not  a  bit.”  Mr.  Thurlow 
thought  well  of  it,  earlier  than  Concord.  Dr. 
llape:  “No  better,  nor  earlier  with  us.  Not 
as  fruitful  as  Concord  in  Rhode  Island,”  Mr. 
Lyon:  “An  early  market  grape  only  of  value 
because  of  its  productiveness.”  Mr.  Strong: 
“Many  growers  in  Massachusetts  do  uot  find 
it  as  productive  as  Concord.”  Mr.  Cay  wood  j 
“1  can  safely  recommend  it  for  uti  early 
grape  ut  the  North  Not  as  good  as  Concord, 
a  large  coarse  grape  and  sure  bearer,”  Mr. 
Hubbard:. "It  does  uot  do  as  well  as  Concord 
m  Western  New  York;  valuable  only  because 
early.”  Mr.  Shaw  recommended  it  for  being 
early.  Mr.  Gibb:  “It  does  not  equal  the 
Worden  in  hearing.”  Dr.  Hape:  “Worden 
does  well  in  Georgia.”  Mr.  Cay  wood:  “Can’t 
ship  it.”  Mr.  Hubbard:  “Succeeds  pretty 
well  with  us,  earlier  than  Concord:  better 
quality,  more  hardy,  a  good  grower.”  Empire 
State  came  up  next.  It  was  said  to  do  well  at 
Atlautu,  (fa.  It  winter  kills  and  mildews 
in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Campbell;  “In  Ohio  it 
is  healthy  in  foliage;  never  any  mildew  about 
it;  quality  very  fine;  suits  my  taste.  I  don’t 
think  it  is  a  true  native  grape,  though  it  shows 
characteristics  of  the  Hartford  and  Clinton, 
which  are  claimed  to  be  its  parents.  I  regard 
it  as  better  in  quality  than  any  white  grape 
yet  introduced.  It  is  not  as  productive  as  the 
Niagara.”  Mr.  Caywood:  “I  fear  all  will  he 
disappointed  with  the  Empire  State.  When 
it  beursaerop  the  clusters  are  small,  a  few 
will  be  large,  but  ou  a  full  crop  the  clusters 
are  very  small.”  Mr.  Thurlow:  “It  mildews 
badly  with  me,”  Mr.  Vuudeman  wanted  to 
hear  about,  the  “  Ulster.”  Mr.  Caywood,  the 
originator,  was  appealed  to.  lie  preferred  to 
hear  from  others.  Mr.  Green:  “  I  consider  it 
a  very  valuable  grape.”  Being  asked  whether 
it,  was  liable  to  drop,  Mr.  Caywood  said  it 
was  not.  Mr.  Coe  said  it  dropped  its  leaves 
early.  Mr.  Campbell:  “  I  regard  the  Ulster 
ns  a  very  valuable  grape;  a  vigorous 
grower,  aud  an  enormous  producer;  foliage 
not  subject  to  mildew.  It  is  one  of  the  hardy 
kinds.”  Mr.  Barry;  “  Wo  think  well  of  it  as 
far  us  we  have  tried  it.”  Mr.  Hubbard:  “It 
is  promising  with  us,  though  I  think  it  will  be 
apt,  to  mildew  in  the  region  where  the  disease 
occurs.”  The  “  Berekmans,”  Dr.  Hapo  raid, 
wus  a  vigorous  grower,  grapes  larger  than 
Delaware,  with  season  of  the  latter.  “  Wood¬ 
ruff  Red.”  Mr,  Lyon;  “  A  market  grape  in 
Michigan;  quite  promising  there.”  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  moved  to  drop  the  *  red’  from  its  name. 
Mr.  Campbell:  “A  perfectly  hardy  vine, 


healthy,  large  Labrusca,  mildew-resisting  foli¬ 
age.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very  productive 
vine;  clusters  very  largo;  color  brilliant  red. 
The  flavor  suits  almost,  everybody:  a  little 
too  much  native  aroma,  as  I ’resident,  Wilder 
used  to  call  it,  but  most  persons  like  it  very 
much.  I  believe  it  will  be  profitable  and  valu¬ 
able.”  Mr.  Green:  “With  mo  the  bunches 
are  small  and  the  quality  poor.”  Mr.  Brack¬ 
ett:  “We  like  it  in  Iowa;  it,  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  there;  perfect  in  leaf;  one  of  the 
most  promising  grape's  we  have;  clusters 
large,”  Mr.  Hubbard:  “  It  is  healthy  and 
hardy;  free  from  rot,  but  most  of  the  bunches 
nre  loose  und  small;  there  are  only  a  few 
large  clusters  on  each  vino.”  Mr  Hubbard 
spoke  well  of  the  Victor,  and  thought  it  better 
than  the  •Jewell. 

The  Jessie  strawberry  was  then  asked  about. 
Mr.  Green  said:  “It,  is  doing  nicely  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  it,  is  all  we  can  desire  there;  no  indication 
of  disease;  it  hears  some  fruit,  all  through  the 
season.”  Nobody  else  tried  to  say  anything 
of  the  Jessie  in  the  closing  moments  of  the 
session,  though  I  afterward  learned  that  one 
or  two  members  might  have  added  a  word  or 
two  to  the  discussion  that  would  have  impart¬ 
ed  a  less  rosy  glow  to  the  dazzling  reputation 
of  this  new  strawberry,  and  they  would  have 
come  from  one  who  praised  if  most,  enthusi¬ 
astically  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  “Dorchester” 
was  then  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bourne.  He  said 
it  was  the  last  new  fruit  originated  by  the  late 
President  Wilder,  and  one  of  the  brightest 
merit,  a  firm  aud  beautiful  berry.  Belmont 
was  reported  of  finest  quality  in  Rhode  Island, 
a  berry  of  great  beauty  and  firmness.  This 
concluded  the  discussion. 


KANSAS  CITY’S  FAT-STOCK  SHOW. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Unsatisfactory  attendance,  dispirited  man¬ 
agers:  probable  end  of  the  enterprise, 
only  84  cattle  entries:  Aberdeen- Angus  and 
Short-horns  divide  honors  in  the  show  ring ; 
grade  Galloway  and  Sussex  ahead  at  the 
block . 

Well,  the  firth  of  the  annual  Fat-Stock 
Shows  here  has  just  closed,  aud  each  day  of 
its  progress  has  been  a  perfect,  oue  so  far  as 
the  weather  wus  concerned.  The  attendance 
of  visitors,— the  jieople  who  pay  gate  fees — 
has  always  beeu  small  at,  these  shows  and  this 
one  has  not  been  ua  exception,  not  one  twenty- 
tilth  as  many  being  there  us  should  have  been. 
The  work  and  responsibility  tor  the  under- 
taxing  neguu  four  years  ago,  have  been  borne 
by  a  few  liberal  minded  ami  progressive  in¬ 
dividuals  who  believed  in  the  enterprise;  the 
lack  of  more  general  appreciation  is  making 
them  tired  and  there  is  considerable  talk  of 
lett  ing  it  drop.  At  the  same  time  some  am¬ 
bitious  parties  at  St.  Joseph  think  they 
would  like  a  similar  show  there,  and  some  of 
the  stockmen  in  adjacent  counties  favor  the 
idea;  hence  next  year  may  see*  an  attempt 
made  iu  that,  direction,  especially  if  there  is 
manifest  apathy  here. 

The  main  interest,  as  heretofore,  centers  in 
the  display  of  cuttle,  though  the  sheep  and 
swine  this  year  were  by  no  means  discredita¬ 
ble  ami  a  good  poultry  exhibit  was  a  new  and 
interesting  addition.  This  year  no  cattle  were 
admitted  over  three  years  old  aud  no  females 
ut  all  unless  spayed  or  barren,  and  not  over 
80  months  old.  Many  older  cuttle  were 
doubtless  kept  away  by  this,  aud  the  number 
shown  was  only  84,  or  less  than  half  as  many 
ns  in  1888,  when  venerable  mountains  of  tal¬ 
low  and  blubber  constituted  a  large  share  of 
the  entries.  By  ages  the  exhibits  (steers) 
were  made  up  of  27  two-years  and  under 
three:  28  one  year  and  under  two,  and  20 
under  one  year,  together  with  seven  females 
of  different  ages.  The  first-prize  two-year- 
old  Short- horn  was  a  roan,  700  days  old, which 
weighed  1710  pounds  and  had  gained  2.51 
pounds  per  day  from  birth;  he  also  won  as 
best  steer  of  the  breed  of  any  age.  The  best, 
Short-horn  yearling  wus  a  roan,  008  days  old, 
weighing  1,405  pounds,  or  2.21  pounds  per 
day.  The  best.  Short-horn  under  one  year 
was  also  a  roan,  888  days  old,  weighing  050 
pounds,  having  made  a  gain  of  2.85  pounds 
per  day;  he  also  was  winner  as  best  steer  of 
that,  age  of  any  breed. 

I  a  Hereford*  the  best  two-year-old  wus 
1,080  days  Old,  weighed  1,845  pounds  and  had 
gained  1.78  pound  per  day.  There  was  no 
year  ling  entry.  The  best  Hereford  under  one 
year  was  812  days  old,  weighed  825  pounds 
and  lmd  gaiued  per  day  2.50  pounds;  he  was 
also  best  Hereford  of  any  age. 

Of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  the  crack  two-year- 
old  wus  1,001  days  old,  weighed  exactly  3,000 
pounds  aud  had  gained  1.80  pound  per  day. 
This  model  of  beef,  quality  and  early  maturi¬ 
ty  not  only  won  first  in  his  class,  but  a  sweep 
stakes  as  best  beast  in  the  show  of  any  age  or 
uny  breed,  and  he  headed  the  herd  of  three 
winning  the  grand  $2U0-prize  for  the  best 
herd  in  the  show.  The  first-prize  yearling 


Aberdeen- Angus  was  074  days  old,  weighed 
1,500  pounds  and  had  gained  2.23  pounds  per 
day;  he  was  also  the  sweepstakes  winner 
among  ull  breeds  of  that  age.  The  best  An¬ 
gus  under  one  year  was  814  days  old  and 
weighed  880  pounds,  or  2  80  pounds  for  each 
day  of  his  lift*.  These  last  three  constituted 
the  grand  sweepstakes  herd,  wore  owned  hv 
T,  W.  Harvey,  of  Otoe  County,  Neb.,  and 
were  reared  under  the  immediate  manage¬ 
ment  of  Win.  Watson,  son  of  the  late*  Hugh 
Watson,  of  Keillor  (Scotland),  whose  name  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history 
and  introduction  of  these  cattle.  They  were 
triumphs  of  the  feeder’s  skill.  Galloways  cut 
no  particular  figure  this  year. 

In  this  show  the  largest  gain  per  day  by  a 
two-year-old  was  2.51  pounds,  ou  a  Short¬ 
horn;  by  a  yearling,  2  57  poundsou  an  Angus; 
by  a  steer  under  one  year,  8.54  pounds,  on  a 
Short  horn  212  days  old.  The  heaviest  two- 
year  old  weighed  nearly  2,000  pounds  ami  was 
an  Angus;  the  heaviest  yearling  weighed 
1,070  pounds,  a  Short-horn,  and  the  heaviest 
less  than  one-year-old,  370  pounds,  was  a 
Devon-Sussox.  (In  best  dressed  carcass  of 
steer  or  heifer  two  and  under  three  years,  the 
prize  of  $50  vveut  to  u  Sussex  steer,  1,001  days 
old,  weighing  1,485  pounds  (alive)  and  making 
a  gain  of  1.41  pound  per  day  from  birth; 
owned  by  Overton  &  Lea,  if  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  prize  of  $50  for  best  carcass,  one  aud 
under  two  years,  aud  also  the  sweepstakes  of 
$100  for  the  best  dressed  carcass  was  given  to 
a  grade  Galloway  041  days  old,  weighing  1,415 
pounds  (alive)  and  gaining  2.21  pounds  per 
day ; owned  by  Hie  Inter-State  <  talloway  Cattle 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  bekkkatkr. 


Kansas  City. 


TIMELY  VEGETABLE  NOTES  AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Carrots;  Rrusscls-sprouts ;  Globe  artichokes, 
squashes:  a  new  tomato;  leeks;  cauliflow¬ 
er;  tomatoes  in  frames',  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes:  scorzonera;  asparagus:  winter 
beets:  onions:  parsley:  herbs:  spinach: 
Lima  beans. 

The  Carrots  I  now  am  using  wore  sown 
August  8.  They  cousist  mostly  of  Half-long 
Scarlet  Stump-rooted,  and  run  about  four 
inches  long  by  an  inch  in  diameter,  und  are 
very  tender.  All  our  carrots  that  were  sown 
previous  to  August  will  lie  fed  to  the  stock. 
For  winter  culinary  purposes  we  use  only 
August,  sown  carrots. 

Brussels  bfuouts  as  a  rule  arc  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  crop,  They  grow  well  enough, 
but  the  sprouts,  instead  of  being  quite  small 
and  solid,  are  apt  to  come  too  large  ami  loose. 
But  1  have  good  sprouts  this  year.  They  are 
Paragon  and  from  two-year  old  seed, 

Glohk  Artichokes. — My  old  plants  usual¬ 
ly  bear  well  till  the  end  of  August;  then  those 
I  sowed  iu  February  or  Murch  aud  planted 
about  tlio  first  of  May  come  in  and  last  till 
the  middle  of  October  or  later.  But  this  year 
while  the  old  plants  flowered  with  unusual 
freedom,  the  young  ones  have  not  bloomed  at 
all.  The  long-continued  moist  weather  and 
cool  nights  are,  1  think,  the  causes. 

Hqi)  ashes, — 1  have  grown  most  of  this 
year’s  novelties  and  the  newer  varieties,  and  1 
must  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  not 
room  for  any  one  of  them.  Yes,  they  are 
good  enough  to  eut,  but  no  batter  than  the 
Old  ones  and  not  n  whit  more  prolific.  If 
you  have  not  tried  the  Pineapple,  try  u  hill  or 
two  uext  year;  you  can  use  them  us  young  as 
you  can  a  Scalloped,  and  they  are  capital 
eating. 

Volunteer  is  to  be  the  name  of  a  new 
tomato  to  be  sent  out  next  year  by  Hallock. 

I  have  grown  it  for  two  years  now,  having 
had  the  seed  from  the  raisers,  Reed  &  Hum- 
mell  of  Huntington.  It  is  oue  of  the  round, 
smooth,  bright-colored  tomatoes  and  has 
behaved  so  well  with  me  that  for  out  door 
crops  l  like  it  better  than  any  other  sort  that  1 
have  grown. 

Lkkkh. — 1  grow  all  the  standard  sorts,  hut 
really  the  varietal  dill’oretiees  between  most  of 
them  are,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  only  imaginary. 
But  among  the  rows  l  can  readily  distinguish 
the  Lyon;  it  is  larger  than  the  others  and  the 
foliage  has  more  of  an  olive  than  bluish  tint. 

Cauliflower  is  pretty  good  with  me  this 
yuar.  Erfurt  in  its  choicest  forms  und  Le- 
nor n land’s  Short-stemmed  have  done  the  best. 
Large  Late  Algiers  which  is  one  of  the  favor¬ 
ites  for  a  late  crop  <>n  Long  Island,  has  grown 
unusually  tall,  and  been  rather  disappointing. 

Tomatoes  in  Frames.— “Ah!  planted  your 
tomatoes  in  frames,”  said  Isaue  Coles  to  me 
ths  other  day.  Oh,  no,  1  sowed  them  iu  May, 
planted  them  out  at  the  end  of  June,  and  iu 
September  1  gut  ered  the  vine's  together  a 


little  and  laid  frames  over  them.  In  this  way 
I  can  pick  good,  ripe  tomatoes  from  these 
vines  till  well  into  November.  Of  course,  in 
he  case  of  frosty  weather  I  cover  over  t.hn 
sashes  with  mats  or  some  other  extra  cover¬ 
ing  and  bank  around  the  frames  with  dirt  to 
keep  out  the  frost. 

Jerusalem  ARTICHOKES  don’t  make  swol¬ 
len  tubers  till  August:  indeed,  in  September 
they  are  almost  too  small  and  watery  for  use. 
We  get  fair  tubers  in  October.  It  is  because 
they  ttra  so  unripe  that  they  keep  so  poorly 
over  winter.  If  you  must  lil  t  them  over  win¬ 
ter,  store  them  in  small  bulk  mixed  with  sand 
or  earth,  in  a  very  cool  place.  After  lifting 
and  before  you  store  them  lay  them  in  small 
heaps  on'  the  field  and  cover  them  lightly  wit  h 
tops  or  other  handy  material,  and  let  them  re¬ 
main  in  these  heaps  for  a  week  or  so  till  they 
“sweat,  ’  before  you  store  them  permanently 
in  the  cellar  or  shed. 

Scorzoxera  on  light  sandy  land  with  us, 
isn’t  worth  harvesting;  but  in  rich,  deep,  loamy 
jand  it  hus  done  splendidly.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  salsify.  Seoramera  has  a  greater 
tendency  than  has  salsify  to  flower  the  first 
year.  Flowering  toughens  the  roots. 

Asparagus. — 1  have  cut  it  over  and  burned 
the  tops.  As  soon  ns  the  tops  were  off  the 
ground  i  manured  it  and  turned  the  manure 
under  lightly.  I  use  well  rotted  hog  pen  man¬ 
ure  for  the  asparagus,  i  never  have  known 
it  to  injure  asparagus,  corn,  Lima  or  suap 
beans,  but  In  the  case  of  the  cabbage  family 
I  have  blamed  it  as  a  favorite  place  for  rear¬ 
ing  maggots. 

My  Winter  Berts  were  sown  Aug.  .'id,  and 
are  now  nice  using  stock.  We  don’t  want 
large  beets  of  any  sort  for  our  own  table;  we 
like  those  that  are  ubout  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  young  and  tender.  We  have 
drawn  a  little  earth,  with  the  hoe,  up  over 
the  “roots,”  as  a  guard  against  a  sharp  nip  of 
frost,  for  wo  expect  to  be  able  to  leave  our 
beets  out  in  the  ground  till  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember. 

Onions.— Over  a  month  ago  1  planted  out 
my  sets  in  the  open  ground  in  rows  a  foot 
apart.  They  are  now  grown  some  six  inches 
high.  It  is  better  to  plant  them  out  in  the  fall 
than  to  be  bothered  keeping  and  tending  them 
iudoors  iu  wiuter,  aud  it  is  so  much  work 
done.  Look  over  your  summer  onions,  rub 
off  all  sprouts  uud  remove  all  decaying  bulbs. 
A  good,  sharp  frost  won’t  hurt  onions,  pro¬ 
viding  they  ure  not  allowed  to  thaw  out 
hastily,  or  if  the}'  are  moved  while  frozen. 
About  the  middle  of  November  I  remove  my 
onions  to  u  close  shed,  where  l  place  a  thick 
layer  of  dry  hay  under  them  and  a  like  cover¬ 
ing  over  them.  They  are  stored  iu  bulk  some 
nine  to  10  inches  deep,  aud  the  dry-hay  cover¬ 
ing  completely  excludes  frost.  If  well  sea¬ 
sonal  and  perfectly  free  from  decaying  bulbs 
they  will  here  keep  nicely  till  March,  when 
the  covering  should  be  reduced  and  the  bulbs 
be  examined  to  remove  sprouts  aud  decaying 
bulbs.  While  freezing  does  them  no  good, 
we  should  guard  against  overheating  them  in 
winter.  A  temperature  of  311°  to  35w  will  suit 
them  admirably. 

Parsley  — Dou’t  fail  to  have  a  few  plants 
g'owing  In  a  box  or  keg  iu  the  cellar  or  else¬ 
where  over  winter. 

Herbs.— See  that  you  have  some  mint, 
thyme  and  sago  cut  and  dried  for  flavoring 
during  the  winter  season.  And  where  there 
are  young  babies  in  the  house,  gather  aud  dry 
a  bunch  of  catnip. 

Spinach  in  frames  in  open  quarters  is 
much  benefited  by  stirring  the  soil  between 
the  rows,  l’he  blisters  you  now  may  see  upon 
the  leaves  are  caused  by  maggots.  If  this 
disease  Is  very  bad,  avoid  sowing  spinach  in 
that  bit  of  ground  again. 

Lima  Beans  grow  well  year  after  year  in 
the  same  ground.  Save  all  the  ripe  beans  you 
can  for  winter  use.  Many  people  prefer  to 
save  the  Limas  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  for 
winter  use;  they  claim  they  ure  more  tender. 


liutal  Copies. 


WINTERING-  VEGETABLES  IN  THE 
“  COLD  NORTH.” 


Here,  owing  to  our  cold,  snowy,  unthawing 
winters,  uuy  vegetable  will  keep  perfectly  in  a 
not  very  deop  pit,  made  in  the  lee  of  a  fence 
or  building  where  a  snow-drift  will  form. 
Under  these  drifts  the  ground  hardly  freezes 
at  all,  and  yet  it  is  so  cold  and  the  tempera- 
turo  so  uniform  that  there  is  neither  growth 
nor  decay.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect,  natural 
'cold  storage,"  not  practicable  under  other 
conditions  of  climate.  But  such  stores  are 
inaccessible  until  spring.  They  are  excellent 
for  the  keeping  of  seed  and  seed  stock,  but 
worthless  as  a  resource  for  wiuter  supply. 
For  this  I  think  highly  of  the  Canadian 
method.  It  is  a  cellar  unconnected  with  the 
dwelling,  but  covered  with  a  tight  shed.  It  is 


made  exactly  like  a  cellar,  but  without  “un¬ 
derpinning,”  i.  *>.,  the  wall  is  brought  only  to 
the  surface,  and  the  floor,  which  is  made 
double  by  ceiling  the  under  side  of  t  he  floor 
joists  with  matched  boards,  is  packed 
thoroughly  with  dry  moss,  sawdust,  or  other 
non-conducting  material,  and  double  floored, 
the  Upper  flooring  being  matched,  with  thick 
paper  between.  This  cellar  is  entered  from 
above,  through  a  stairway,  inclosed  with 
double  doors,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  “air¬ 
lock,”  and  mild  days  during  the  winter  are 
availed  of  to  remove  any  of  the  contents 
wanted  for  use.  In  this  region  wo  have  noth¬ 
ing  which  could  bo  called  a  winter  thaw. 
Many  winters  pass  without  any  thaw  at  all 
from  December  to  March;  and  I  have  never 
known  one  to  carry  fill’  the  snow,  or  ipse  more 
than  one  or  two  days. 

I  have  not  such  a  cellar  as  described  above, 
but  besides  the  ('rosi-proof  cellar  under  my 
house,  I  have  an  outer  one,  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature,  after  winter  fairly  sets  in,  is  always 
below  freezing,  but  never  below  zero.  Here 
I  can  keep  cabbages  anil  onions  perfectly,  tin* 
piles  or  bins  being  covered  with  straw  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  minor  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature,  Both  cabbages  and  onions  keep 
here  perfectly,  every  one  coming  out  in  mer¬ 
chantable  condition  in  spring.  What  little 
celery  is  grown  here  is  packed  closely  in 
boxes  with  sand,  and  kept  as  cool  and  dark  as 
jiossible.  T.  H.  h, 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 
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A  NEAT  COTTAGE. 

The  plan  of  the  neat  six-room  cottage  shown 


farm  (Topics. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  DROUGHT. 

Valuable  lessons  taught  to  the  wideawake', 
extraordinary  severity  and  sad  effects  of 
the  drought ;  ■precautions against  it  always 
wise:  flat,  well-drained,  rich  lands  best,  in 
drought  \  sod  land  better  than  cultivated ; 
manure  in  fall  and  early  spring-,  fall 
plowing  generally  best:  great  advantages 
Of  a  fine  seed-bed;  deep  plowing;  work  the 
soil  when  moist ;  frequent  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion,  weeds- or  no  weals:  mulching  good , 
cult i ration  better:  where  practicable  more 
winterand  fencer  spring  grain  crops ;  early 
sowing  and  early  varieties  best  ;  thick  seat¬ 
ing  for  fodder,  thin  for  crops;  most  suita¬ 
ble  crops ;  plenty  of  fodder  crops  essential; 
surplus  live  stock  to  be  disposed  of;  provi¬ 
sions  to  be  made  for  abundance  of  stock 
water;  all  feeding  stuffs  to  be  saved  and 
economized :  pastures  to  be  enriched  and 
not  grazed,  low;  regular  routine  can't  be 
changed  for  a  single  season;  permeable 
subsoil,  low-branching  trees  and  drought- 
resisting  foliage  for  orchards;  sad;  irri¬ 
gation  of  field  crops  impracticable ;  more 
thoughtful  study ,  less  idle  gossiping. 

FROM  WALDO  T.  BROWN. 

I  began  keeping  a  record  of  the  weather  in 
lSo?,  which,  with  a  few  unimportant  omis¬ 
sions,  has  been  continued  until  now,  and  in 
tins  part  of  Ohio  I  have  no  record  of  a 
drought  so  long-continued  and  severe  as  that 
of  this  season.  Our  dry  weather  set  in  the 
tenth  of  June,  and  from  that  date  till  Septem¬ 
ber  27  (110  days)  we  did  not  have  a  single 
soaking  shower,  and  I  estimate  that  less  than 


A  NEAT  COTTAGE.  Fig.  458. 


at  Figs.  458-461  are  re-engraved  from  the  Man¬ 
ufacturer  and  Builder.  According  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  architect,  the  cost  is  only  $997.  The 
M.  and  B.  thinks  the  design  can  be  carried  out 


for  that  sum,  making  the  ceilings  tR*  and  8 
feet  high.  It  would  be  better  to  spend  $1,200 
upon  it,  however,  and  make  a  much  better 
job.  It  is  poor  economy  to  allow  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  or  so  to  stand  in  the  way  of  comfort  or 
convenience.  The  plans  give  every  dimension. 


two  inches  of  water  fell  during  the  entire 
period,  and  iu  no  case  was  there  a  shower  that 
wet  the  land  so  that  sod  could  be  plowed. 
Coupled  with  this,  wo  hod  a  temperature 
ranging  from  90w  to  104°  in  the  shade,  with 
strong  winds  both  day  and  night  a  good  part 
of  the  time, aud  for  weeks  at  a  time  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  dew  formed  at  night  aud  the  drying 
process  continued  during  the  entire  24  hours. 
From  the  tirst  of  July  until  September,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  get  a  stand  of  beans, 
cucumbers  or  any  of  the  more  delicate  vege¬ 
tables,  and  although  corn  planted  the  middle 
of  June  came  up,  it  did  not  make  an  ear  but 
tasseled  when  one  foot  high  and  stopped  grow¬ 
ing.  Notwithstanding  the  drought,  early 
potatoes  made  a  fair  crop,  oats,  wheat  and 
hay  were  not  materially  damaged,  and  even 
corn  which  made  its  growth  entirely  during 
the  hot,  dry  weather,  will  be  nearly  a  half 
crop. 

There  are  some  lessons  which  should  be 
learned  from  such  seasons.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  perhaps  is  the  value  of  a  fine  seed- 
bed.  Fields  which  were  allowed  to  dry  out 
rough  and  cloddy,  not  ouly  parted  with  their 
moisture  more  readily,  but  when  a  light  rain 
fell  were  much  less  benefited  by  it.  This  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  this  fall.  Many 
fields  were  plowed  for  wheat  during  the  dry 
weather,  aud  while  they  turned  lip  rough  and 
cloddy,  the  clods  were  at  first  not  too  hard 
to  be  crushed  by  a  roller  or  heavy  plauk  drag, 
aud  the  farmer  who  kept  one  of  these  imple¬ 
ments  in  the  field  and  used  it  each  half  day, 
could  mellow  aud  compact  his  soil  so  as  to 
check  evaporation,  and  the  light  rains  of  Sep¬ 


tember  moistened  this  mellow  soil  so  as  to 
insure  the  germination  of  wheat,  while  the 
rough,  cloddy  fields  were  not  appreciably 
affected  by  them.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
corn  land,  and  that  planted  in  other  spring 
crops,  and  there  are  many  farmers  who  un¬ 
derstand  better  than  ever  before  that  a  fine 
surface*  acte  as  a  mulch  to  conserve  moisture. 
Another  thing  I  have  observed  during  this 
dry  weather  is,  that  a  little  crowding  of  crops 
greatly  intensifies  the  damage  from  drought. 
There  is  uot  a  corn-field  in  rny  neighborhood 
which  would  not  have  yielded  more  with  two 
stalks  to  a  hill  than  with  four,  and  drilled 
corn  has  eared  <iuch  better  than  that  in  hills. 
The  farmer  who  neglected  to  thin  his  corn 
but  left  four  or  five  stalks  to  a  bill  has  many 
barren  stalks  aud  few  large  ears  this  year. 
Another  lesson  for  the  farmer  is  that  he 
should  avoid  overstocking  pastures,  aud  al¬ 
ways  grow  a  plot  of  fodder-corn  as  a  reserve 
to  be  fed  if  needed,  and  which  will  make  good 
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fodder  if  the  season  is  such  that  it  is  not  need¬ 
ed  for  the  cows.  I  have  not  failed  to  do  this 
for  mauy  years,  and  in  dry  seasons  like  the 
present,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  keeping 
my  cows  np  to  a  full  flow  of  milk, and  of  being 
well  supplied  with  dairy  products  when  many 
of  my  neighbors  who  do  not  take  this  pre¬ 
caution,  are  either  doing  without  butter,  or 
buying  it  at  high  prices. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  of  the 
season  is,  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  stock  water  in  the 
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driest  season.  The  labor  expended  this  sum¬ 
mer  iu  drawing  water  for  stock  and  driving 
them  long  distauces  for  it,  would,  if  wisely 
directed,  on  most  farms  insure  a  supply  duriug 
the  longest  drought,  but  iu  addition  to  labor 
lost,  there  has  been  u  large  loss  of  flesh  where 
cattle  were  driven  once  a  day  through  the 
heat  aud  dust  to  slake  their  thirst  at  some 
muddy  stream  or  pond.  It  has  been  notice¬ 
able  this  summer  that,  notwithstanding  the 
drought  and  short  grass,  cattle  with  shade 
and  an  abuudaut  supply  of  pure  water  havo 
done  remarkably  well,  aud  are  now  fit  for  the 
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butcher,  but  this  was  impossible  when  they 
must  go  a  long  distance  for  water  once  a  day, 
and  cattle  kept  in  this  way  are  not  in  good 
condition  to  winter. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 

FROM  FRED  GRUNDY. 

The  drought  which  has  prevailed  in  this 
section  so  long  was  broken,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  by  a  week  of  raiuy,  foggy  weather,  Sept. 
25-MO.  During  that  week  the  soil  was  damp¬ 
ened  to  a  depth  of  eight  to  15  inches,  but  be¬ 
low  that  it  has  remained  as  dry  as  ever  at  the 
date  of  writing  (Oct.  20).  Many  wells  are  dry 
and  farmers  experience  the  same  difficulty  in 
obtaining  water  for  stock  as  they  did  in 
August,  though,  of  course,  not  so  much  is 
needed. 

Fall  wheat  started  finely  after  the  rains,  as 
also  did  all  grass  that  was  not  killed  outright, 
and  both  have  made  an  excellent  growth.  All 
the  clover  I  sowed  last  spriug  was  killed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  sown  among  rye  which  was  cut 
early  for  green  feed,  and  a  strip  about  20  feet 
wide  and  MO  rods  long  over  a  tile  drain.  In 
August  this  strip  of  clover  seemed  to  be  as 
dead  as  all  the  rest,  but  the  rains  started  it 
into  growth  and  there  it  is,  a  strip  of  bright 
green  running  through  the  center  of  a  field  of 
brown,  dead  grass  and  weeds.  If  I  could 
have  plowed  the  land  two  months  ago,  1 
would  have  done  so,  but  it  was  too  hard,  and  I 
now  have  a  practical  refutation  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Johusou’s  jeremiad  against  tile  draining. 
Had  the  whole  field — which  is  common  black 
soil  underlaid  by  a  stratum  of  tough  clay — 
been  thoroughly  tiled,  there  would  now  be  a 
good  stand  ol  clover  gi'owiug  upon  it,  iustead 
of  only  a  narrow  strip. 

Among  other  things  which  the  drought  has 
taught  farmers  is  that  our  flat  lands  are  much 
the  best,  especially  If  means — either  tile  or 
open  drains,  preferably  the  first — for  the 
prompt  removal  of  surface  water  are  pro¬ 
vided.  It  has  taught  them  that  laud  which 
has  recently  been  in  clover  or  pasture  is  worth 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  land  that  has 
been  cropped  with  corn  or  other  cereals  for 
several  successive  years.  It  seems  strange 
that  so  simple  a  lesson  as  this  should  be  so 
hard  to  learn;  but  it  is  one  that  only  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  will  thoroughly  instill  into  the  tniuds 
of  most  farmers.  It  has  also  taught  them 
that  manure,  applied  in  the  fall  has  a  value 
greater  than  that  of  the  mere  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  it  contains,  in  the  decaying  humus 
which  attracts  moisture  aud  aids  largely  in 
keeping  the  laud  friable  and  iu  working  con¬ 
dition  long  after  unmanured  soil  has  become 
a  bed  of  dust,  or  baked  hard  as  a  road. 
Furthermore,  this  great  drought  has  strongly 
emphasized  the  lessons  taught  farmers  by  all 
other  bad  masons — dry  or  wet — viz;  never  to 
place  their  sole  dependence  upon  any  one 
crop;  never  to  overstock ;  never  to  iuvest 
largely  in  improved  machinery,  fine  stock  or 
anything  else  on  the  strength  of  a  prospective 
crop;  to  keep  the  ditches  open  aud  the  weeds 
down. 

If  I  knew  t  hat  next  year  would  be  as  dry  as 
this  has  been  I  would  advise  farmers  to  fatten 
and  dispose  of  unnecessary  stock  at  the  earli¬ 
est  moment  possible;  also  not  to  breed  auy 
more  than  they  could  conveniently  handle  in 
almost  any  contingency.  It  might  bi  a  good 
idea  to  keep  the  necessary  animals  in  good, 
thrifty  condition,  to  breed  if  indications 
seemed  favorable;  to  sell  if  not.  Of  pigs  the 
owner  might  breed  the  usual  number,  or  as 
many  as  he  could  properly  care  for,  and  if 
necessary  slaughter  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  strongest  and  best 
to  each  sow,  and  hurry  those  forward  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible  and  get  rid  of  them.  I  would 
earnestly  advise  them  not  to  allow  pastures  to 
be  grazed  very  low  this  fall,  and  to  keep  stock 
off  in  the  spring  until  the  grass  obtained  a 
good  start;  to  haul  out,  during  the  fall  aud 
winter,  all  the  manure,  half-rofcteu  straw, etc., 
they  can  get  aud  spread  it— thinly  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  obtainable  is  limited — over  as  much  of 
the  pasture  as  possible.  It  will  help  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  grass  from  extremes  of  cold  iu  win¬ 
ter  and  heat  in  summer;  it  will  promote  a  rap¬ 
id  aud  continued  growth,  aud  aid  iu  prevent¬ 
ing  the  stock  from  grazing  it  too  closely  iu 
spots. 

I  would  advise  farmers  to  grow  such  crops 
as  they  have  been  most  successful  with,  and 
not  to  break  seriously  into  any  established  ro¬ 
tation  for  one  season.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  indications  so  far  seem  to  point  to  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  chinch  bugs  next  year,  1  would 
plow  all  land  this  fall  so  as  to  have  it  ready 
for  seediug  as  early  os  the  season  permits.  I 
would  sow  the  high,  tbin  laud,  or  that  most 
affected  by  drought,  to  oats,  as  early  as  a  har¬ 
row  can  be  drawn  over  it,  seeding  pretty 
thickly  to  hasten  maturity.  They  will  attain 
a  good  growth  before  hot  weather  comes  on, 
aud  ripen  before  the  bugs  can  seriously  injure 
them.  I  would  plant  the  lowest  and  also  the 
richest  land  to  corn,  using  seed  that  has 
been  kept  over  winter  in  a  dry,  warm  place  to 


insure  certain  growth  and  a  vigorous  start, 
seeding  rather  lightly  so  that  the  plants  will 
better  withstand  the  effects  of  drought.  I 
would  plant  ground  that  lies  next  to  oaks  aud 
wheat  as  early  as  possible  with  the  earliest 
maturing  variety  to  be  obtained  iu  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  or  from  some  reliable  farmer  North. 
In  obtaiuiug  such  seed  I  would  entrust  my 
order  to  a  grange  rather  than  to  a  seedsman. 
I  would  cultivate  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
harrow,  and  othersurface-stirring  implements, 
keeping  the  weeds  down  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  perfectly  mellow,  aud  finishing  with 
the  land  as  nearly  level  as  possible. 

We  cannot  foretell  tbe  seasons,  but  we  can 
hold  our  forces  well  In  hand  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  An 
invasion  of  chinch  hugs  would  be  as  disastrous 
to  our  crops  as  a  severe  drought,  and  as  it 
seems  likely  that  we  shall  have  them,  all  seed¬ 
ing  and  culture  should  be  doue  with  a  view 
of  hastening  maturity  rather  than  of  obtain¬ 
ing  great  yields. 

Christian  Co.,  Ills. 

FROM  PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 

If  I  knew  that  next  year  would  lie  as  dry  as 
this  has  been,  I  would  try  to  dispose  of  all  in¬ 
ferior  stock,  those  the  keeping  of  which  is 
at  best  of  rather  doubt  ful  economy,  aud  give 
all  the  others  fairly  liberal  feeding  during  the 
winter,  so  as  to  have  them  go  on  the  pastures 
in  good  condition.  I  would  do  all  1  could  to 
have  the  pastures  get  a  good  start  in  the 
spring,  top  dressing  them  this  fall  or  in  the 
very  early  spring  if  manure  could  be  had.  1 
would  not  turn  the  stock  on  until  the  grass 
had  made  a  fair  growth.  I  would  be  very 
glad  if  all  the  pastures  had  a  good  percentage 
of  clover. 

I  would  sow  a  good  acreage  to  oats  and  sow 
them  early,  so  far  as  possible  haviug  the 
ground  prepared  for  the  crop  this  fall,  as  also 
for  the  com  crop.  This  I  would  plant  early, 
planting  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  crop 
with  an  early-ripening  variety,  drilling  this 
nearly  twice  as  thickly  as  is  counted  best 
when  the  ears  only  are  considered,  using  a 
bushel  of  seed  to  three  or  four  acres.  I  doubt 
if  in  any  other  way  we  can  secure  a  supply  of 
food  to  help  out  insufficient  pastures  more 
cheaply  than  iu  this  way.  This  year  we  be¬ 
gan  cutting  our  Murdock  corn  so  planted,  on 
August  1st.  at  which  time  the  ears  were  suffi- 
ciently  matured  to  be  profitably  fed.  As  yet 
we  have  found  no  better  early-ripening  dent 
corn  than  this  variety.  A  part  ol  the  corn 
acreage  I  would  plant  with  other  large  aud 
later-ripening  varieties.  I  would  cultivate  the 
corn  very  much  as  iu  ordinary  years,  not  cul¬ 
tivating  deep,  especially  after  the  corn  had 
gotten  well  started. 

Especial  care  would  be  taken  in  saving  the 
hay,  cutting  this  rather  early,  and  all  straw. 
Much  if  not  all  the  corn  would  be  cut  for  fod¬ 
der.  Possibly,  but  not  certainly,  a  silo  would 
be  filled.  Our  experience  this  year  will  help 
to  determine  this. 

If  tbe  pasture  acreage  was  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  stock,  I  would  sow  Ger¬ 
man  millet  iu  May.  At  this  writing  (October 
8)  it  is  too  late  to  do  so,  but  had  the  University 
farms  been  short  of  pasture  land,  I  would 
have  sown  rye  early  this  fall.  A  neighbor 
has  been  getting  excellent  pasturage  for  three 
weeks  past  from  rye  sowed  about  the  middle 
of  August.  I  would  sow  clover  freely  uext 
spring  on  land  seeded  to  Timothy  this  fall  or 
oix  land  so  seeded  next  spring — sowing  this 
early;  probably  in  the  first  half  of  March. 

We  have  had  water  enough  for  a  stock  of 
about  150  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  although 
at  some  inconvenience.  Were  this  not  the 
ca^e  I  should  either  sink  additional  wells  or 
build  large  cisterns  to  be  supplied  from  tile 
drains,  if  the  ponds  were  not  large  enough. 

While  the  remarkable  drought  here  has 
reduced  the  yield  of  most  crops,  I  am 
much  eueoui’aged  by  the  evidence  given  of 
the  remarkable  power  of  our  soil  to  resist 
drought.  Most  of  our  corn  will  give  us  40  to 
50  bushels  per  acre,  and  we  have  never  grown 
a  crop  with  lass  labor.  Our  potato  crop  was 
almost  an  entire  failure,  Aside  from  this,  we 
have  had  fair  yields.  I  believe  the  Univer¬ 
sity  farms  will  show  a  slight  profit  from 
the  year’s  work  notwithstanding  the  drought. 

Champaign  Co.,  Ill. 


FROM  A.  C.  GLIDDEN. 

Those  farmers  who  sold  their  com  and 
oats  in  J une,  because  the  prospect  was  good 
for  a  large  yield  of  both,  have  learned  that  it 
is  safer  to  keep  a  year’s  stock  of  grain  ahead. 
Better  provide  storage  room  for  the  extra 
surplus  than  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  calamity 
as  a  scarcity  of  grain  entails.  It  is  safer  al¬ 
ways  to  manage  the  farm  as  though  a 
drought  were  immiuent.  Provide  a  patch  of 
sowed  corn  every  year  near  the  stables;  even 
the  drought  of  this  year  did  not  prevent  se¬ 
curing  a  fair  yield  of  fodder  grown  before 
the  real  pinch  came.  Plant  corn  thin — never 
more  than  three  kernels  to  the  hill  and  two  are 


better  on  average  soil.  I  plant  three  feet 
eight  inches  for  Western  corn  and  two  kernels 
aud  I  would  not  plant  too  early.  I  think  a 
great  mistake  is  made  iu  giving  so  much  ad¬ 
vice  through  the  agricultui-al  press  to  plant 
early.  Here  “early’’  would  be  from  May  5  to 
lfi.  That  planted  up  to  the  20th  has  invariably 
turned  out  more  corn  this  year  than  the  early, 
and  I  think  will  average  better  oue  year  with 
another.  Every  field  where  half  a  crop  will 
be  harvested,  was  cultivated  deep  at  the  last 
working,  which  was  about  the  first  half  of 
July,  varying  a  week  or  so,  but  every  time 
this  cultivation  followed  a  slight  rain,  or  at 
least  was  given  when  the  ground  was  some¬ 
what  moist.  Working  the  corn  after  the 
ground  had  become  very  dry  was  disastrous. 
Coni  ground  should  be  plowed  when  it  is  full 
of  moisture — not  too  wet,  of  course— but  it  is 
difficult  to  compensate  it  afterward  for  not 
doing  this.  Ground  plowed  when  it  is  dry  re¬ 
mains  dry;  but  if  plowed  when  it  is 
just  right,  it  will  retain  the  moisture  a  long 
time,  if  it  is  frequently  stii'red.  I  like  to  plant 
com  on  freshly  plowed  ground,  it  tends  better; 
but  we  often  have  dry  weather  the  first  half 
of  May,  as  we  did  this  year.  The  corn  starts 
slowly  and  many  kernels  fail  in  dry  soil,  so 
that  it  is  safer,  all  round,  to  begin  plowing 
for  corn  in  April.  Better  work  it  for  10  days 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  dry  spell. 

We  formerly  sowed  two  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre  on  dry,  sandy  soil,  but  wo  have 
learned  better.  The  soil  cannot  furnish  the 
moisture  to  carry  so  much  vegetation  through 
to  maturity.  Thinner  seeding  insures  a  max¬ 
imum  crop.  You  cannot  force  nature  into  an 
effort  beyond  her  capacity,  which  thick  seed¬ 
ing  is  attempting  to  do.  If  you  have  food 
enough  iu  the  barn  to  winter  but  one  cow 
do  not  hitch  another  one  to  the  manger 
and  expect  both  to  keep  fat  and  give 
double  the  milk  of  the  oue.  Casting  too 
much  seed  on  the  soil  is  iu  expectation  of  just 
such  a  miracle  as  two  pads  of  milk  and  beef 
iu  the  spring  would  be  in  the  illustration. 

A  farmer  must  adopt  some  system  of  rota¬ 
tion,  and  it  should  be  the  one  that  seems  most 
suitable  for  tbe  farm  and  the  location.  lie 
cannot  very  well  change  for  oue  season,  for 
fear  that  the  weather  will  be  too  dry,  or  even 
too  wet,  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  he  should 
evei'havc  in  view  the  fact  that  a  drought  may 
appear,  and  sometimes  disastrously.  The  pre¬ 
cautionary  efforts  suggested  are  not  lost  on 
tbe  crop  if  the  drought  doesn’t  come.  It  is 
folly  to  think  of  irrigating  our  farms  mechani¬ 
cally,  when  we  consider  or  work  out  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  effect  that  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of 
rain  is  equal  to  about  forty  hogsheads  of  water 
to  the  acre,  and  that  it  needs  an  inch  of  rain 
per  month,  at  least,  to  make  irrigation  effec¬ 
tive.  We  must  consume  the  moisture  iu  the 
soil,  aud  learn  how  best  to  proceed  iu  order  to 
secure  it. 

Van  Bureu  Co.,  Micb. 


FROM  T.  T.  LYON. 

It  would  seem  preposterous  for  a  horticul¬ 
turist  to  undertake  to  state  the  teachings  of 
the  past  season’s  drought  respecting  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  farm  stock  aud  crops,  except  so  fur  as 
relates  alike  to  both  agriculture  and  horticul¬ 
ture.  The  drought  whispers  that  deep  and 
thorough  culture — keeping  the  soil  thoroughly 
pulverized  as  deeply  as  practicable  without 
injury  to  the  roots  of  plnnts— is,  iu  the  absence 
of  irrigation,  the  most  effective  remedy  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmer.  That  mulch,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  is  an  injury  rather  tbau  a  benefit,  in 
just  so  far  as  it  shall  become  a  substitute  for 
cultivation.  That  early-  plan  ted  crops,  the 
roots  of  which  acquire  a  deep  hold  upon  the 
soil,  in  advance  of  drought  and  heat,  will 
often  yield  satisfactory  returns,  even  where 
later  plantings  prove  utter  failures.  That 
corn  and  other  deep-rooting  crops  have  afford¬ 
ed  profitable  results,  eveu  when,  as  in  Iowa, 
and  "doubtless  in  other  Western  States,  grass 
aud  sowed  crops  generally  have  proved  utter 
failures.  That,  whether  for  orchards  or  for 
farm  crops,  a  gentle  slopufrom  the  sun,  either 
to  the  north  or  northeast,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  warmer  exposure,  except,  possibly,  for 
crops  indigenous  to  a  more  suuuy  clime. 
That  upon  soils  naturally  dry,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  dry  seasons,  the  free  application 
of  salt  can  hardly  he  otherwise  than  bene¬ 
ficial;  if  not  as  a  repellant  of  insects, 
at  least  as  a  conservator  of  moisture. 
That,  in  tbe  orchard,  the  low-branch iug  of 
trees,  and  the  consequent  shading  of  their 
trunks  and  of  the  soil  occupied  by  their  roots 
is  to  be  strongly  commended  both  for  its  cool¬ 
ing  influence  aud  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  for  its  benefi¬ 
cent  influence  in  preserving  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  iu  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  That  a  subsoil  naturally  easily  per¬ 
meable  to  both  moisture  and  the  roots  of  trees 
is  to  be  preferred  l’or  orcharding;  and  if  such 
is  not  naturally  its  condition  it  should  be  made 
as  nearly  so  as  practicable  by  thorough 
subsoiliug  and  underdrainage.  That  there 


are  peculiarities  in  some  planks,  either  of  foli¬ 
age  or  otherwise,  which  especially  enable 
them  to  resist  the  influence  of  heat,  as  well  as 
the  dissipation  of  their  contained  moisture; 
and  that,  in  the  drier  climate  of  the  West  es¬ 
pecially,  such  quality  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  iu  the  selection  of  the  varieties  to  be 
planted. 

Finally  that,  upon  the  Western  prairies,  the 
substitution,  of  farm  crops  for  the  indigenous 
prairie  grasses  has  increased  the  injurious  ef¬ 
fects,  if  not  even  the  liability  to  drought,  and 
that  a  reined}’,  whedier  by  tree  planting  or 
otherwise,  is  loudly  called  for;  as  is  even  more 
unmistakably  the  case  throughout  the  origin¬ 
ally  timbered,  but  now  settled,  cleared  and 
cultivated  portions  of  our  country. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


FROM  F.  S.  WHITE. 

The  past  drought  has  taught  our  farmers 
many  lessons  of  economy,  such  as  to  cut  aud 
shock  all  our  corn;  to  save  all  wheat,  oat  aud 
rye  straw,  and  to  feed  close  all  our  surplus 
aud  refuse  fruit  aud  vegetables  to  Our  stock. 
We  have  learned  also  that  w’o  cau  make  a 
pietty  fair  crop  of  grain — in  fact  of  every¬ 
thing — with  much  less  rain  than  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  necessary.  The  wheat*  oats  and  rye 
grown  in  the  past  two  years  of  drought  were 
uuusually  heavy  aud  of  fine  quality.  Corn 
lighter  and  quality  poor.  We  have  learned 
that  laud  well-drained,  well-manured,  and 
plowed  deep,  and  given  frequent  cultivation, 
will  stand  the  drought  and  make  much  better 
crops  than  the  same  quality  of  land  not  drain¬ 
ed  or  manured,  aud  receiving  only  partial  culti¬ 
vation.  Farmers  in  this  section  ave  not 
agreed  as  to  which  stands  the  drought  best — 
fall  or  spriug  plowing.  I  prefer  the  Fall 
plowing — it  proves  best  for  me. 

If  I  knew  that  uext  season  would  bo  as  dry 
as  the  last  two  I  would  not  attempt  to  raise 
any  stock,  aud  would  only  keep  just  enough 
for  actual  use — that  is  one  or  two  good  cows, 
a  few  pigs  to  eat  the  waste,  and  teams  for 
work.  These  I  could  keep  very  well  if  the 
next  were  no  worse  than  the  past  two  years.  I 
should  try  to  provide  more  and  better  stock- 
water.  I  do  uot  think  it  would  pay  our  far¬ 
mers  to  raise  cattle  or  hogs  for  the  market. 
The  handling  of  our  crops  would  be  an  easy 
matter.  I  think  it  best  to  sell  all  surplus  as 
.fast  as  matured.  Prices  are  too  unsettled  iu 
years  of  drought  to  make  it  safe  to  hold  per¬ 
ishable  produce  for  a  higher  market. 
Droughts  are  generally  sectional,  and  there  is 
usually  a  surplus  raised  somewhere,  so  wo 
cannot,  always  expect  high  prices  for  our 
small  surplus  in  drought  seasons. 

As  to  the  bust  crops  for  a  droughty  season, 
early  varieties  of  corn  would  be  a  good  crop. 
So  would  early  potatoes;  wheat  and  oats,  too, 
would  be  good  crops  but  lor  the  chinch  bugs. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  bad  chinch 
bugs  for  two  past  years  of  drought  1  would 
leave  off  all  small  grains,  and  plant  corn,  and 
early  potatoes, and  if  I  bad  much  stock  1  would 
plant  a  good  crop  of  roots,  such  as  carrots, 
mangels,  bcetsaud  rutabagas.  1  would  culti¬ 
vate  these  crops  by  commencing — as  I  have — 
this  fall  to  manure  and  plow  my  laud  deep  aud 
after  planting  to  give  frequeut  cultivation 
whether  there  were  weeds  iu  the  crop  or  uot. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  system  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  crop  merely  to  keep  the  weeds  out.  My 
idea  is  to  give  frequent  cultivation  no  matter 
how  dry  the  weather,  or  how  clean  the  crops 
may  he  of  weeds.  By  this  plan  1  have  always 
succeeded  and  have  better  crops  now  than  I 
cun  harvest. 

Polk  Co.,  Iowa. 

.  FROM  D.  W.  HERRICK. 

The  season’s  drought  has  taught  us  many 
new  things;  sonic  we  will  remember  as  long 
as  we  live  Though  the  experience  has  been 
dear,  great  good  will  surely  come  from  it  in 
the  end,  especially  to  those  who  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  knowledge  guiued  by  it.  Tt  has 
done  more  to  awaken  us  to  our  true  condition 
and  our  position  with  the  commercial  world 
than  anything  else  could.  Tbe  sooner  we  give 
up  the  false  idea  that  the  Valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  quicker  wo 
map  out  aud  carry  out  plans  based  on  scien¬ 
tific  principles  to  bring  up  our  farms  to  a  high¬ 
er  fertility,  aud  work  into  better  methods  of 
economy,  the  more  money  it  will  be  In  our 
pockets. 

If  I  knew  that  next  year  would  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this,  I  would  put  in  more  winter  ami 
less  spring  grain,  as  the  winter  grain  reaches 
maturity  before  the  worst  effects  of  a  drought 
are  felt.  I  would  plow  up  all  Timothy  mead¬ 
ows  this  fall,  and  plant  fodder  corn  to  take 
the  place  of  liay.  1  would  haul  out  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  all  the  manure  and 
litter  of  every  description  that  I  could  get 
aud  spread  where  wanted. 

Doing  this  would  save  time  in  the  spring 
when  time  is  worth  the  most  (especially  In  a 
dry  season)  and  the  manure  would  help  to 
hold  the  moisture  before  plowiug,  aud  act  a 
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a  mulch  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  I 
would  prepare  my  land  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  before  seeding,  I  would  get  my  crops  in 
just  as  early  as  possible,  and  give  them  all 
more  thorough  cultivation  than  usual:  in 
fact,  just  all  I  could.  To  corn  and  potatoes  I 
would  give  a  thorough  barrowing  just  after 
planting.  This  beeps  the  surface  mellow  and 
kills  all  weeds  that  otherwise  would  get  a 
start.  Potatoes  I  would  mulch  lightly  after 
the  second  cultivation  if  possible. 

Iu  substance  the  drought  has  taught  us  that 
the  richest  ground  stands  dry  weather  the 
best.  The  earlier  a  crop  is  got  in  the  better. 
Spring  plowing,  except  sod,  is  better  in  a  dry 
seasou.  Drainage  is  a  very  important  matter. 
Four  times  more  of  corn  fodder  can  bo  grown 
on  an  acre  thau  of  hay.  A  feed  cutter  is  more 
valuable  than  we  thought.  Rye  straw  run 
through  a  cutter  makes  fair  horse  feed.  A 
dry  season  is  a  poor  season  for  raising  poultry 
and  water  fowl,  but  a  good  one  for  turkeys. 
A  variety  of  crops  pay  best.  We  will  have  to 
stop  standing  on  the  street,  cornel’s  Saturday 
afternoons  and  read,  study  and  think  more  or 
go  under  To  the  man  who  intends  to  be  a 
practical  farmer,  to  make  it  a  life  work,  and 
whose  motto  is  to  “live  and  learn”  this  sea¬ 
son’s  drought  has  not  been  a  dire  calamity  but 
merely  a  practical  lesson  iu  agriculture. 

Winnebago  Co.,  Ill. 


FROM  S.  W.  HUTTON. 

The  dry  season  has  taught  that  rich  land  re¬ 
sists  a  drought  more  successfully  than  poor 
laud.  Lands  that  are  well  tile-drained  suffer 
less  than  those  that  are  insufficiently  drained. 
Early  planting  favors  earlv  maturity,  and 
some  crops  may  by  early  planting  ripen  be¬ 
fore  the  hot,  dry  season  arrives.  Frequent 
cultivation  is  beneficial  in  dry  weather,  pro¬ 
vided  the  plants  are  not  disturbed  by  it.  Deep 
plowing  near  to  corn,  potatoes  or  any  other 
crop  in  time  of  drought  is  detrimental. 
Mulching  prevents  evaporation  from  the  earth 
and  is  highly  beneficial  in  time  of  drought. 

Did  I  know  that  uext  year  would  be  as  dry 
as  this  has  been  I  would  enrich  my  land  as 
much  as  possible.  I  would  plant  as  early  as 
the  season  would  permit.  I  would  put  a  larger 
area  to  small  grains,  as  wheat,  oats  and  rye 
made  average  crops  with  us.  I  would  raise 
fewer  acres  of  corn,  as  it  has  made  only  one- 
third  of  an  average,  T  would  plant  my  pota¬ 
toes  in  deep  furrows,  cover  with  two  inches 
of  earth  and  as  they  came  up  would  fill  the 
trenches  with  rotten  straw— a  la  It  N.-Y.'s 
trench-mulch  system.  The  corn  would  be 
planted  iu  April  if  possible,  harrowed  as  it  is 
coming  up,  cultivated  as  close  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  plants,  to  a  depth  of  four 
to  six  inches  until  it  would  lie  12  inches  high, 
after  which  it  should  have  shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Madison  Co.,  Ind. 

SUGAR  FROM  SORGHUM. 


EX.  COM.  GEN.  WILLIAM  G.  LE  DUC. 


Memories  revived;  bygone  earnest  labors; 
subsequent  culpable  ind  ((fere  nee;  brain¬ 
less  ridicule;  nothing  new  except  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery;  the  future  of  tea  cul¬ 
tivation ;  valuable  investigations  sup¬ 
pressed. 

The  Rural  asks  me  what  I  think  of  the 
success  iu  making  sugar  from  sorghum  at 
Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  and  Fort  Scott,  Kans.  And 
the  inquiry  revives  recollections  of  days  and 
nights  of  earnest,  patient  and  sometimes  im¬ 
patient  labor,  in  the  thankless,  ill-paid  service 
of  the  Gov't,  of  file  United  States;  of  the  many 
carefully  considered  plans  for  the  protection, 
improvement  and  diversification  of  our  agri¬ 
culture,  some  of  which  have  struck  root  and 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  soil  and  iu  the 
minds  of  our  people  that  neither  malevolence, 
indifference  nor  stupidity  can  eradicate  them. 
It  reminds  me  of  efforts  persistent  and  final¬ 
ly  successful  to  interest  Congress  in  the 
encouragement  of  sugar  from  whatever 
plants  would  give  us  a  home  supply  of  this 
necessary  and  most  expensive  of  all  food 
supplies;  of  the  careful  sift  ing  of  the  record¬ 
ed  experience  of  funnel’s  and  manufacturers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Spites  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fane  into  Louisiana  and  sorghum  into 
New  York  down  totheyear  1880;  of  thousands 
of  careful  chemical  analyses  made  uuder  the 
personal  supervision  of  that  eminent  chemist, 
Dr.  Peter  Collier,  to  make  sure  of  the  position 
assumed  in  reference  to  the  ability  of  the 
American  farmer  to  produce  profitably  the 
entire  amount  of  sugar  demanded  for  home 
consumption.  auil  to  compete  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  beet.su  nr,  aud  the  cane  sugar  of  tropical 
lands  on  favorable  terms  and  conditions.  It 
recalls  the  careful  examination  of  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  successful  competition  with  the  beet 
sugar  production  iu  the  United  States,  under 
the  direction  of  the  learned  and  thorough 
chemist  and  scientist,  Dr.  Win.  McMurtrie. 
Memories  spring  up  of  years  of  indignation 
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at  the  insolent  and  willful  waste  of  public 
moneys  appropriated  to  advance  this  su¬ 
premely  important  agricultural  interest,  but 
wantonly  misapplied,  and  yet  unrebuked  by 
Congress;  of  years  of  contempt  as  I  read  the 
inane  utterances  of  agricultural  Turveydrops 
or  political  dudes,  or  brainless  reporters, 
ridiculing  what  they  were  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend;  of  years  of  hope  deferred,  but  not 
weakened,  that  the  day  of  triumph  must  in¬ 
evitably  come  as  it  lias  come  to  verify  every 
prediction  I  made  as  to  the  value  of  sorghum 
and  the  production  of  our  home  supply  of 
sugar  from  the  growth  of  our  own  fields. 

And  let  it  be  noted  that  the  morning  of  that 
day  that  is  now  here  should  have  beamed  up¬ 
on  us  certainly  not  later  than  1882  (five  years 
have  been  lost  and  $500, (KM), 000  owing  to  the 
delay);  for  every  fact  now  known  about  sor¬ 
ghum  and  sugar  production  from  it,  was 
known  and  published  in  my  reports  for  1878, 
’70  aud  ’80.  Not  one  single  step  forward  in 
knowledge  of  the  plaut  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  until  it  is  separated  into  seed,  ba¬ 
gasse,  sugar  and  molasses, has  been  made.  Im¬ 
provements  in  machinery  for  handling  the 
crop  have  been  and  are  being  made  annually, 
but  all  else,  even  the  fact  that  practically  all 
the  sugar  in  the  stalk  could  be  recovered  by 
diffusion,  was  proven  and  published  before  I 
turned  over  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  my  successor.  That  the  sugar  content  of 
many  of  the  varieties  of  sorghum  was  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Louisiana  cane  was  proven  by 
cumulative  testimony.  It  was  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  co-efficient  of  purity  was,  un¬ 
der  proper  cultivation  and  treatment,  equal 
to  that  of  the  average  of  Louisiana  cane;  that 
the.available  sugar  contained  in  a  ton  of  sor¬ 
ghum  cane  was  fully  equal  to  that  iu  a  ton  of 
Louisiana  cane;  that  the  same  process  of  ex¬ 
tracting  sugar  was  equally  efficacious;  that 
the  planting  of  sorghum  was  much  less  expen¬ 
sive;  that  the  same  number  of  acres  would 
produce,  with  less  labor,  more  tons  of  cane: 
that  the  crop  of  seed  from  sorghum  was  a 
very  important  factor  iu  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  sugar,  as  it  was 
worth  about  as  much,  leaving  the  cane 
nearly  clear  profit;  that  it  was  entirely  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  from  100  to  150  ponnds  of 
sugar  besides  several  gallons  of  molasses, 
could  bo  obtained  from  a  ton  of  caue;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
sugar  could  be  made  from  sorghum  for  not 
much  over  a  cent  a  pound,  and  possibly  for 
less. 

These  facts  were  all  of  record  when  I  turned 
over  the  Department  aud  its  work  to  my  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  1  eudeavored  to  impress  him  with 
the  importance  of  continuing  the  work. which 
Cougress  by  that  time  so  well  appreciated 
that  it  voted  a  large  sum  of  money,  against 
bis  expressed  wishes,  to  be  expended  in  aiding 
and  establishing  this  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  movement  in  the  industrial  development 
of  our  national  agriculture  that  has  ever  been 
proposed. 

The  question  also  suggests  memories  of 
auother  industry  the  attempt  I  made  at  estab¬ 
lishing  which  did  not  find  favor  with  my 
successor;  but  the  tea  plants  from  that  little 
South  Carolina  farm  have  beeu  widely  dis¬ 
tributed;  the  leaves  are  steeping,  and  one  of 
these  days  the  people  will  find  themselves 
drinking  American  tea. 

An  important  examination,  made  under  my 
direction,  of  the  wools  of  high-bred  sheep, 
taken  from  animals  exhibited  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  sheep  show,  has  been  for  years  sup¬ 
pressed,  until  it  is  now’ said  to  lie  iu  type.  An 
exhaustive  examinat  ion  of  the  grape  and  wine 
industry,  in  which  much  iabor  and  time  had 
been  expended,  has  not  been  beard  from,  aud 
probably  will  not  be.  But  there  may  be  other 
matters  of  more  pressing  importance,  aiul  I 
rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  home-grown  sugar. 

Hastings,  Minn. 
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THE  WINTER  GARDEN. 

Chief  requisites  for  house  plants',  most  satis¬ 
factory  plants ;  red  spider ;  mealy  bug ; 
mildew  on  roses;  begonias,  geraniums , 
primroses  and  cyclamens  for  the  window 
garden ;  plenty  of  light  indispensable. 

When  a  flower  lover  possesses  ambition 
enough  to  fill  u  big  conservatory  which  must 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  win¬ 
dow,  the  list  of  favorite  plants  must  be  cut 
down  and  weeded -out  until  only  the  most 
promising  things  are  left.  The  grower  must 
select  with  an  eye  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
choosing  plants  that  will  harmonize  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  aud  ulso  iu  hubits. 

As  the  Rural  stated  last  winter,  the  chief 
requisites  in  the  care  of  house  plants  are  sun¬ 
shine,  moisture,  cleanliness,  and  a  uniform 
temperature.  The  question  of  moisture  ap¬ 


plies  to  the  atmosphere  as  much  as  to  the 
soil ;  more  so,  iu  fact,  for  while  we  may  very 
soon  render  the  soil  too  wet,  we  can  safely  say 
that  the  air  in  an  ordinary  room  can  never 
contain  too  much  moisture  for  plant  growth. 

As  a  rule,  what  are  known  as  greenhouse 
plants  will  he  found  most  satisfactory  in  the 
house;  that  is  to  say,  those  requiring  an  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  about  50°  at  night;  it  will 
of  course,  be  rather  higher  during  the  day. 
Plants  requiring  an  average  temperature  of 
80°  at  night  are  not  so  Likely  to  do  well  in  an 
ordinary  room.  Asa  rule,  plants  in  the  house 
seem  more  liable  to  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
disease  than  the  same  varieties  in  a  greenhouse. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  inequalities  of 
temperature,  together  with  dryness  of  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  latter  condition  is  always  the 
cause  of  red  spider,  a  troublesome  pest  which 
will  not  be  noticed  until  it  has  multiplied 
greatly,  as  it  is  very  minute.  It  causes  the 
leaves  to  turn  brown,  and  finally  to  drop.  The 
remedy  for  this  insect  is  copious  syringing,  or 
careful  sponging,  especially  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves. 

Another  pest.wtaich  appears  uuder  the  same 
circumstances  as  red  spider  is  the  mealy  bug. 
It  is  a  small,  fiat  insect,  wrapped  in  a  downy 
white  blauket;  it  nestles  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  it  with 
any  ordinary  application.  Anything  strong 
enough  to  injure  the  bug  will  kill  the  plant 
too.  The  only  remedy  is  to  rub  it  off  with  a 
small  brush.  Green  fly  is  another  familiar 
nuisance.  In  a  greenhouse,  the  remedy  is  fu¬ 
migation  with  tobacco  stems,  but  this  is  man¬ 
ifestly  impossible  in  an  ordinary  room,  so  a 
thorough  sponging  or  dipping  in  tobacco 
water  will  be  found  effectual. 

Roses  in  the  house  are  very  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  fungoid  parasite — what  we  call 
mildew — the  leaves  become  discolored  and 
drawn  out  of  shape,  and,  if  not  cured,  will 
finally  drop  off.  This  disease  is  chiefly  due  to 
inequalities  of  temperature,  and,  for  this 
reason,  is  very  likely  to  occur  in  house  plants. 
The  best  remedy  is  a  sprinkliug  of  powdered 
sulphur,  and  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause.  But  the  rose  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  very  satisfactory  house  plant;  for  one  suc¬ 
cess  there  are  a  dozen  failures. 

One  enthusiastic  window  eulturist  says  that 
if  restricted  to  one  plant  only,  he  would  al¬ 
ways  choose  begonias.  There  is  much  ground 
for  this  assertion,  too;  the  begonia  is  cleanly 
in  its  habits  and  not  at  all  exacting  about 
treatment;  it  possesses  beauty  of  both  flower 
and  foliage.  The  old-fashioned  Begonia  rex  is 
one  of  the  things  no  window  gardener  should 
Lie  without.  B.  rubra  is  extremely  haudsome 
and  a  rampant  grower,  while  most  of  the 
newer  tuberous-rooted  sorts  are  really  won¬ 
derful  in  their  beauty.  MaDy  of  them  are 
double,  and  they  are  to  lie  seen  bright  orange 
in  hue,  as  well  as  many  shades  of  red.  But 
the  flowers  are  apt  to  be  affected  in  a  room 
lighted  by  gas:  indeed,  this  affects  the  major¬ 
ity  of  plauts.  even  where  there  is  no  apparent 
escajie  of  the  gas. 

Holding  a  place  similar  to  that  of  the  be¬ 
gonias  for  geueral  utility  are  our  old  friends 
the  geraniums,  both  zonal  and  ivy-leaved. 
Blit  in  u  cool  room,  nothing  will  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  a  few  varieties  of  primroses 
and  cyclamens.  Varieties  of  the  latter  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  running  out  of  late  years; 
one  rarely  saw  a  really  vigorous  strain  of 
plants,  but  a  New  York  firm  now  displays  a 
lot  of  vigorous  new  sorts  with  very  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  foliage  aud  large  flowers,  rang¬ 
ing  iu  hue  from  pure  white  to  deep  red.  The 
primroses,  too,  offer  an  equally  wide  range 
of  color  though  in  raising  them  from  seed  one 
is  apt  to  get  a  few  rather  weedy  ones. 

In  growing  house  plants,  one  should  always 
endeavor  to  get  light  from  the  cast  or  south, 
since  the  early  sun  undoubtedly  gives  the 
growing  rays.  Give  all  the  light,  possible, 
of  course,  or  the  poor  plants  will  suffer  from 
anemia,  but  it  is  poor  economy  to  fill  up  the 
only  suuny  window  so  that  the  human  occu¬ 
pants  have  to  give  up  their  chance  of  sun- 
shiue  to  the  plants.  Then  regulate  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  take  care  of  the  cleanliness,  and 
the  winter  garden  should  flourish  like  the 
green  bay  tree.  emily  louise  taplin. 


iVUscfUomcous. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  MICHIGAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COLLEGE. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  which  1  had 
seen  only  at  commencement  time  since  I  was  a 
student  there  myself  nine  years  ago,  and  right 
gladly  did  I  go  to  see  my  Alma  Mater  in  her 
every-day  clothes.  She  was  hard  at  work  and 
so  were  all  the  “children,”  and  I  am  proud  of 
both.  Mauy  changes  have  been  made  aud 
great  facilities  added.  Notable  among  the 
former  are  the  addition  of  military  tactics 


and  drill,  a  thorough  mechanical  course  and  a 
year’s  course  in  veterinary  science.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  rooms  and  apparatus,  with  the  more 
complete  division  of  labor  among  the  Profes¬ 
sors  consequent  on  the  larger  teaching  force, 
has  added  largely  to  the  amount  of  laboratory 
work  provided  for  the  students,  especially  in 
microscopic  research.  Besides  the  chemical 
laboratory,  they  now  have  the  botanical  and 
the  entomological  departments,  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  given  a  large  microscope  and  set  at 
work  to  discover  facts  for  himself.  This  af¬ 
fords  au  opportunity  to  shirk  duty  it  is  true; 
but  if  we  may  believe  the  word  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors  and  the  evidence  of  our  own  eyes,  we 
must  be  satisfied  they  use  the  opportunities  to 
the  best  advantage,  for  everywhere  are  seen 
busy  students  apparently  following  the  bent 
of  their  own  inquiring  minds,  hut  in  reality 
laboring  under  intelligent  direction.  There  is 
a  popular  notion  that  a  college  student  is  a 
cross  between  a  Pawnee  Indian  and  a  Pacific 
Islander  who  wants  the  scalp  of  every  fresh¬ 
man  in  college  aud  the  heart’s  blood  of  every 
Professor  in  the  Faculty.  A  more  courteous 
and  earnest  body  of  students  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  than  those  in  this  college. 
Their  habits  of  study  make  them  critical  and 
exacting  of  their  instructors:  hut  while  quick 
to  denominate  poor  teaching  as  “slops,”  they 
appreciate  and  respect  thorough  ability  and 
live  instruction.  I  heartily  wish  every  man 
in  the  State  might  pay  them  a  visit  and  see 
them  as  they  are.  He  could  but  come  away 
with  the  most  cordial  feelings  toward  the  col¬ 
lege,  its  Faculty  and  its  students. 

e.  davenport. 


Change  ofName  of  an  Apple.— G.  W.Robi- 
nett,  of  Flag  Pond,  Va  ,  writes  us  that  the 
name  of  his  new  apple  has  been  changed 
from  “  Scarlet  Cranberry'’  or  “Virginia  Star” 
to  Robinett,  hy  Mr.  H.  E.  Vanderman.  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Pomology,  Washington,  D. 
C. ,  because  the  word  Cranberry,  as  descriptive 
of  an  apple,  already  appears  on  the  books  of 
the  Division  at  Washington. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  he  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertisintc  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Putquestionsonaseparatepleceofpaper.] 


BLOODY  MILK:  INTESTINAL  WORMS  IN  A 
HORSE. 

J.  If.,  Nunda ,  AT.  Y. — 1.  One  of  my  cows 
has  been  giving  bloody  milk  for  some  time. 
At  first  there  was  a  slight  bloody  sediment  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  but  now  the  whole 
pailful  is  tinged.  At  times  bloody  clots  come 
from  the  teats  when  I  begin  to  milk.  2.  A 
hor>e  of  mine  mbs  bis  tail  aud  bites  himself  on 
the  sides  and  back.  His  hair  iu  places  looks 
dull.  He  coughs  now  ami  then  and  bas  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  his  nostril  and  there  is  a  rattle 
in  his  throat.  He  is  fond  of  putting  his  nose 
deep  in  the  water  when  he  drinks,  and  blows 
through  the  nose.  What  should  lie  done  for 
him/ 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORN. 

1.  The  cow  may  have  sustained  some  slight 
injury  to  the  udder,  which  caused  more  or  less 
congestion  and  inflammation  as  shown  b>r  the 
bloody  milk.  Among  the  many  common 
causes  of  injury  ate  kicks,  blows,  bruises  from 
stones  thrown  by  rough  attendants  or  mis¬ 
chievous  boys,  lying  on  hard  or  pointed  bod¬ 
ies,  walking  over  a  low  fence  or  through 
underbrush,  jumping  npou  a  fence  or  other 
barrier,  and  running  or  chasing,  especially 
by  dogs.  Riding  other  cows  or  being  ridden 
when  in  beat  is  not  an  infrequent  cause.  The 
injury  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed  on 
the  surface,  but  the  glandular  structure  of  the 
udder  of  a  cow  in  the  full  flow  of  milk  is  very 
sensitive  to  even  slight  bruises  of  any  kind. 
A  too  sudden  change  of  diet,  as  from  scant  to 
rich  or  flush  feed,  or  over-feeding  on  concen¬ 
trated  foods  will  occasionally  over-stimulate 
the  glands  iu  heavy  milkers  and  cause  bloody 
milk.  Certain  acrid  or  resinous  plants  assume 
of  the  ranuncuti,  polygonums,  conifene  and 
others,  are  said  to  cause  bloody  milk.  First 
try  to  discover  the  cause  and  remove  at 
once  where  supposed  to  exist.  If  the  cow  is 
in  good  health  give  one  to  1L  pound  Epsom 
salts  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  ginger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  to  open  the 
bowels  and  relieve  the  blood  pressure  and 
lessen  the  milk  secretion.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted  aud  laxative,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Ounce  doses  of  niter  and  15  to  25  drops  tinc¬ 
ture  of  aconite  two  or  three  times  daily  a  ill 


be  beneficial.  If  there  is  no  “cake”  in  the 
udder,  bathe  occasionally  with  cold  water.  If 
there  is  a  lump  or  “cake,’'  rub  daily  with  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  iodine  diluted  in  two  or 
three  parts  of  water.  The  cow  ought  to  re¬ 
cover  in  a  few  days  if  there  is  no  general 
trouble. 

2.  The  horse  is  evidently  badly  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  but  whether  due  to  worms  or  some 
other  cause  we  cannot  say  defimtly  from  your 
description.  We  suspect,  however,  that  in¬ 
testinal  worms  may  bo  the  trouble  in  part  at 
least  aud  the  auimal  might  safely  be  treated 
accordingly.  Food  sparingly  and  give  a  large 
bran  mash  every  uight  for  a  week  to  loosen 
the  bowels.  Then  continue  the  same  light 
diet  and  mashes  for  another  week,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  give  two  drams  each  tartar  emetic,  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  and  aloes  and  one  dram  carbolic 
acid  in  a  pint  of  linseed  gruel  every  morning 
before  feeding.  Following  the  last  dose  give 
three  to  five  drams  Barbadoes  aloes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  Omit  the 
aloes  if  the  bowels  become  too  loose. 
Also  give  two  or  three  injections  during  the 
week  of  two  or  three  quarts  each  of  a  strong 
solution  of  quassia,  to  remove  the  worms  from 
the  lower  colon  and  rectum.  The  solution 
should  be  milk-warm  and  slowly  injected,  so 
as  to  be  retained  for  a  few  hours.  As  a  tonic 
to  be  given  after  the  above  treatment,  give 
the  following  powders  night  aud  morning: 
One-half  ounce  each  powdered  gentian,  ginger 
and  sodium  bicarbonate.  On  alternate  weeks 
replace  the  soda  by  two  drams  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  Allow  but  very  little  exercise  during 
the  second  week  of  treatment-.  The  head 
symptoms,  with  the  discharge  from  only  one 
nostril,  may  indicate  glanders:  if  not  gland¬ 
ers,  then  a  tumor  or  abscess  inside  of  nose  or 
face  from  which  the  discharge  comes.  A  de¬ 
caying  upper  molar  tooth  may  be  the  fault, 
in  which  case  the  tooth  must  be  removed. 
Take  the  horse  to  a  competent  veterinarian  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  nasal  discharge; 
because  if  a  case  of  glanders  (and  glanders  is 
becoming  quite  prevalent  throughout  the 
couutry)  it  should  be  recognized  at  once,  if 
possible,  and  the  animat  should  be  destroyed, 
since  it  would  lie  very  dangerous,  not  only  to 
your  other  horses,  but  to  yourself  or  other  per¬ 
sons  in  charge. 

HOW  TO  RIPEN  PEARS. 

P.  D.  K .,  Yarmouth.  Nova  Scotia. — With 
me  the  Anjou  pear  wilts  or  begins  to  decay 
before  it  is  ripe;  what  is  the  best  way  to  ripen 
it  up  quickly? 

Ans. — Pack  the  fruit  in  dry  buckwheat  or 
wheat  bran,  or  some  other  entirely  inodorous 
substance.  If  first  wrapped  each  separately, 
in  soft  paper,  all  the  better.  This  will  prevent 
shriveling.  PJace  the  package  in  a  cool  room 
free  from  frost,  till  about  the  natural  period 
of  ripening,  which  in  Nova  Scotia,  will  per¬ 
haps  be  as  late  as  December.  If  then  brought 
into  a  warm  room,  they  will  probably  ripen 
off  nicely.  Possibly  in  that  climate  they  may 
not  have  reached  the  proper  degree  of  matur¬ 
ity  when  picked ,  in  which  case,  like  some  other 
very  late  pears,  it  may  prove  impossible  to 
satisfactorily  mature  them.  If  when  picked, 
they  were  so  far  matured  as  to  part  easily 
from  the  tree,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
this  respect. 

TREATMENT  OF  “HOOKS.” 

J.  T.,  Tawny,  IF.  V a. — The  membrane  in  the 
eye  of  my  colt  is  enlarged  causing  what  my 
neighbors  call  “hooks.”  They  say  the  colt 
will  not  thrive  until  it  is  either  cut  or  pulled 
out.  To  me  it  looks  barbarous  to  do  either: 
what  is  a  humane  mode  of  treatment? 

Ans. — The  removal  of  the  membrane  is  not 
only  “barbarous”  but  injurious.  The  haw  or 
membrana  nietitaus.isa  very  useful  provision, 
for  as  it  passes  over  the  eye,  it  cleans  it  of  for¬ 
eign  matter.  “Hooks”  is  an  inflammation  of 
this  membrane.  Clive  an  animal  troubled  in 
this  way  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  apply 
to  the  affected  part  with  a  camel’s  hair  pen¬ 
cil  the  following  solution:  one  dram  of  sugar 
of  lead  and  ten  grains  ot  morphia  in  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Protect  the  eye  from  strong 
light,  and  use  the  lotion  freely. 

REGISTERING  JERSEYS. 

T.  II7'.  IF.,  Johnstown,  Pa. — 1.  Who  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club? 
2.  W  hat  is  the  charge  for  registering  a  bull 
two  years  old  or  over? 

Ans. — 1.  T.  W.  Wicks,  1  Broadway,  New 
York.  2,  Section  10  of  the  bylaws  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  reads  as  follows: 
The  fees  for  animals  dropped  in  this  country 
shall  be:  Entries  of  males  or  females  under 
two  y cais  owned  by  members  of  bho  club, 
$1  each.  Entries  of  males  or  females  under 
two  years  owned  by  non-members,  $3  each. 
Entries  of  dead  ancestors  to  complete  pedi¬ 
grees,  $1  each.  Entries  of  animals  over  two 
years  old,  double  fee.  Transfers  presented 
within  90  days  from  date  of  delivery,  free. 
Transfers  presented  after  90  days  from  date 
of  delivery,  $1  each. 


Miscellaneous. 

H.  G.  77.,  Short  Creek.  Ohio. — 1.  How  are 
quinces  propagated?  2.  Has  the  Rural 
fruited  the  Carman  Raspberry?  Is  the  claim 
correct- that  it  is  earlier  than  either  Tyler  or 
Souhegan?  3.  Name  two  or  three  varieties  of 
the  best  very  late- keeping  winter  apples  for 
this  section — Central  Ohio. 

Ans.  —  Quinces  can  be  readily  propagat¬ 
ed  from  seed,  layers  or  cuttings.  The  quince 
from  seed,  however,  like  roost  other  seedlings, 
varies,  sometimes  turning  out  to  be  the  apple- 
shaped  and  sometimes  the  pear-shaped  sort. 
Cuttings  prepared  in  the  autumn,  heeled  in 
and  protected  duriugthe  winter,  and  planted 
iu  a  shady  location  in  early  spring,  root 
easily.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  propagation. 
2  Yes.  It  is  of  fine  quality.  The  berry  is 
large,  though  not  quite  as  large  as  the  Gregg. 
It  is  a  very  prolific  variety  aud  as  hardy  as 
any  other,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  earlier  than  either  Tyler  or  Souhe¬ 
gan.  3.  Ben  Davis,  Bentley’s  Sweet,  Grimes's 
Golden,  Jonathan,  Red  Canada  (Richfield 
Nonesuch),  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Smith’s 
Cider,  Willow  Twig,  Yellow  Bellflower. 

IF.  H.,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  5'. — 1.  I  have  1,000 
chestnut  trees  from  12  to  14  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter;  where  cau  I  sell  them?  2.  Would  a  hill¬ 
side  facing  the  north  and  sheltered  by  woods 
on  the  west,  be  suitable  for  an  orchard;  soil  a 
red  slate,  with  gravelly-clay  subsoil?  What 
varieties  of  apples  would  be  likely  to  do  best 
there? 

Ans  — 1.  Chestnut  lumber  will  sell  any¬ 
where,  and  the  logs  at  any  sawmill.  2.  The 
soil  described  is  good  for  apple  trees.  Bald¬ 
wins  aud  Roxbury  Russets  are  profitable  trees. 
The  soil  is  particularly  suited  to  the  latter. 

E.  L.  E.,  Nunda,  N.  ¥.—  Is  there  any  cure 
for  a  horse  whose  stifle  joint  was  cut  four 
mouths  ago?  lie  is  quite  lame. 

Ans, — There  may  or  may  not  be,  according 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury,  which  can 
not  be  determined  from  your  description. 
Read  “  Injury  to  Stifle  Joint  of  Colt”  in  the 
F.  C.  Of  October  89,  page  722.  The  advice 
there  given  will  apply  almost  equally  well  to 
your  case. 

C.  K.,  Almond,  N.  Y. — Pearce’s  Improved 
Cahoou’s  broadcast  seed-sower  is  made  by  the 
Godell  Co.,  Antrim.  N.  H.  We  offered  it  as  a 
premium  last  year. 


DISCUSSION. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN  COLORADO. 

P.  D.  G.,  Loveland,  Colo.— In  looking 
over  the  articles  on  farmers’  institutes  in  the 
the.  Rural  of  October  29,  I  discover  an  error 
as  to  Colorado,  If  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  charge  of  the  work  it  is  guilty  of 
gross  negligence  of  duty,  to  say  the  least,  for 
1  have  uever  known  one  of  the  members  to  be 
present  at  our  annual  institute  For  six  years 
the  community  around  Loveland  has  held 
an  annual  institute  aud  was  the  first  to  start 
an  institute  in  the  State.  Each  year  we  elect 
our  President,  Secretary  aud  Treasurer,  who 
act  as  a  committee  to  call  the  preliminary 
meeting  for  the  arranging  of  a  programme  for 
the  annual  meeting  which  occurs  in  February. 
In  our  programme  we  call  upon  some  of  the 
Agricultural  College  professors  to  furnish 
us  with  essays,  usually  allow  ing  them  to  pick 
their  topics.  The  President-  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  honored  our  body  with  an  inter¬ 
esting  lecture  for  the  past  four  years;  and  the 
increased  attendance  from  year  to  year  attests 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  gathering.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  each  county  in  our  or  any 
other  State  cannot  have  its  own  institute  with¬ 
out  any  aid  from  or  consultation  with  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  people  of  the  place  where 
the  institute  is  held  would  receive  more  good 
by  running  it  themselves  than  they  would  by 
having  any  State  Board  of  Agriculture  mixed 
up  in  it.  The  expenses  of  the  meeting  at  this 
place,  are  borne  by  the  farmers;  and  the 
tw  enty-five  cents  they  contribute  ure  a  cheap 
tuition  fee  for  the  valuable  information  drawn 
out  during  the  three  days  it  is  held. 

A  WORD  FOR  THE  KIEFFER, 

O.  P.  R.,  Middleton,  N.  Y.— The  Rural 
of  November  5  reminds  its  readers  that  it  had 
cautioned  them  against  Investing  in  the 
Kicffer  pear.  At  the  time  wheu  I  uotieed 
the  warning  I  thought  proper  to  secure  one 
specimen,  which  I  did  at  a  cost  of  $2.50,  and 
when  it  arrived  I  must  confess  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  great,  when  it  proved  to  be  of  one 
season’s  growth  from  the  butt,  and  that  it 
"was  one  single  shoot,  about  4>.j  feet  high. 
T  was  consoled,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
others  who  ordered  it  at  the  same  time  were 
treated  in  like  manner.  My  tree,  or  whip 
rather,  was  well  cured  for,  aud  in  the  fall  of 
1886  we  had  a  few  specimens  of  fruit.  The 
tree  has  grown  well  aud  is  shapely,  and  this 
fall  we  gathered  not  less  than  1 %  bushel  of 
very  fine,  sound  fruit,  much  prized  for  cook¬ 
ing.  For  family  use  we  consider  it  No.  1, 


being  abundant,  uniform  in  size,  clinging 
well  to  the  tree  aud  ripening  at  a  time  w  hen 
most  other  pears  are  not  on  t.he  market. 

THE  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— 
I  sec  l>y  a  paragraph  in  the  Rural,  page  740, 
in  reference  to  the  Kieffer  pear,  that  the  paper 
continues  to  give  very  poor  advice  about  this 
variety  for  this  latitude  and  further  south.  I 
am  not  so  positive  in  regard  to  more  norther¬ 
ly  locations.  I  have  marketed  thousands  of 
baskets  of  them  this  fall,  aud  my  account  of 
sales  received  for  the  last  week  contains  items 
from  which  1  quote:  Oct.  28,  1887,  50  baskets 
Kieffers  at 90  cents  each;  live  baskets  at  85 
cents  each ;  32  baskets  at  80  cents  each ;  22  bas¬ 
kets  at  75  cents  each.  Oct.  29,  00  baskets  Kief 
fere  at  94  cents  each:  16  baskets  at  80  cents 
each.  Now  it  seems  strange  that  a  fruit  that  is 
only  fit  to  look  at-  should  continue  to  sell  in 
this  way. 

11.  N.-Y  — We  hope  that  Mr.  Collius  will 
favor  us  with  a  similar  statement  in  the  fall, 
say,  of  1890. 

B,  B,,  Farmingdale,  Illinois.— I  inclose 
corn  that  brings  up  a  curious  question.  The 
original  seed  was  found  in  an  Indian  mound 
in  Arkansas,  sealed  up  in  an  earthen  vessel 
containing  about  a  pint.  With  it  were  remains 
of  human  bones,  etc.  The  corn  was  planted 
in  Arkansas  aud  grew'.  The  product  was 
brought  to  this  place  by  John  Cowls  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  I  have  grown  it  two  years.  This 
makes  three  crops  since  it-  was  exlmmed  near 
Harrisburg,  Poinset  Co.,  Ark.  Now  for  the 
curious  part.  The  corn  as  found  was  of  a 
smoky  color.  As  raised  in  Arkansas  it-  w'as 
still  the  same.  In  Illinois  the  first  year  with 
me  all  the  ears  were  smoky-colored,  but  with 
others  there  was  Occasionally  a  red  ear.  The 
past  summer  gave  quite  a  number  of  red  ears 
iu  fill  localities  as  far  as  heard  from,  There 
are  several  interesting  points,  but  why,  if  the 
original  color  w'as  red  (as  seems  probable)  the 
corn  did  not  come  back  to  its  supposed  orig¬ 
inal  color  at  the  first  planting  is  indeed  strange. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

KnilHas. 

Parsons,  Labette  Co.,  Oet.  31.— The  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  of  the  season  are  closing. 
Kansans  have  little  cause  for  exultation.  The 
western  and  northwestern  portions  raised 
very  little  of  anything.  The  eastern  half 
raised  fair  to  good  crops  of  hay  aud  corn  and 
even  wheat  and  apples.  Still  we  imagined 
that  they  would  be  much  better  than  they 
have  turned  out  Drought  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  reduced  crop,  unless  we  consider  that 
drought  was  the  cause  of  the  chinch-bugs.  It 
is  becoming  a  current  opinion  that  wheat- 
raising  in  the  Southwest  will  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned;  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  abandon  wheat  in  order  to  raise  corn.  It 
must  be  understood  that  July  and  August  are 
droughty  months  iu  the  Southwest,  and  that 
our  corn  suffers  every  year  more  or  less  from 
this  cause.  With  our  Kansas  corn,  the  ear 
commences  to  form  about  the  middle  of  July 
aud  thence  to  September  the  weather  nearly 
always  is  hot  aud  dry.  The  remedy  lies  in  im¬ 
porting  seed  from  the  North — say  from  lati¬ 
tude  4()8  to  42v — which  will  form  ears  about 
July  4th,  and  will  be  hard  early  in  August. 
This  is  not  mere  theory.  It  has  been  practised, 
but  has  been  objected  to  because  the  ears  are 
very  small.  They  are,  but  it  must  be  planted 
closer  between  the  rows  and  in  the  rows;  in 
other  words,  if  oile  has  small  ears,  he  will  have 
more  of  them  and  he  will  have  sbuud  corn 
nearly  all  t-be  time.  This  seed  has  to  be  re¬ 
newed  from  the  North  every  three  years,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  become  the  kind  we  now  have  if 
not  renewed.  This  mode  of  production  will 
head  off  the  later  crop  of  chinch  bugs  aud  it 
is  this  that  cuts  down  the  crops.  We  are  ship¬ 
ping  a  great  many  apples  to  Minnesota,  Den¬ 
ver,  and  Texas.  Prices  ure  about  50  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  orchard.  Heavy  losses  are  in¬ 
curred  from  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  im¬ 
perfect  fruit,  there  being  neither  cider  mills 
uor  evaporators  in  the  vicinity.  The  Ben 
Davis  and  Missouri  Pippin  constitute  about 
three-fourths  of  the  product  of  the  winter 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  those  is  show}',  sound  and 
salable.  One  may  offer  for  better  apples  but 
people  will  take  the  showy  ones.  If  buyers 
had  a  knowledge  of  fruit  aud  merchandise 
less  rubbish  would  he  brought  across  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  hotter  fruit  would  be  raised  here. 
Land  “booms”  don’t  boom  as  they  were  wont. 
But  if  the  salt-strata  prove  true,  and  the 
•sugar  from  sorghum  shall  realize  the  promise, 
“the  good  time  coming”  will  soon  have  ar¬ 
rived.  J.  B. 

Krw  York. 

Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  Nov.  7. — Weare 
now  having  pleasant  weather.  No  heavy 
storms,  no  cyclones  or  droughts.  The  past 


season  upon  the  whole  was  rather  wet,  so 
much  so  that  the  securing  of  the  bay  and 
winter  grain  was  quite  delayed.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  good,  except  potatoes,  of  which  t  hero  is 
some  complaint  us  to  quantity  and  keeping 
qualities.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  and  some  vege¬ 
tables  are  deficient  in  flavor;  it  is  said  to  he 
owing  to  so  much  wet  during  t  he  middle  of 
the  season.  o.  p  r. 


The  Potato  a  Poor  Nutrient.— The  pu 
tnto  as  a  natural  vegetable  product  is  a  mons¬ 
trosity,  says  Dr.  Nichols  in  Science  News.  It 
is  simply  a  mass  of  starch  granules  grouped 
together  in  grotesque  aud  irregular  ways,  so 
that  protuberances  of  greater  or  less  size, 
puffed  up  into  singular  forms,  make  up  the 
structure.  The  potato  viewed  as  an  article  of 
food  has  few  nutrient  qualities  to  recommend 
it,  but  as  a  table  luxury  it  is  highly  esteemed 
in  all  lands  where  it  has  been  introduced.  But 
nature  never  intended  that  it  should  subserve 
a  higher  purpose  iu  hum  iu  alimentation  than 
one  which  is  strictly  secondary.  The  high 
purpose  of  foods  is  twofold:  first,  to  maintain 
animnl  warmth;  second,  to  supply  the  needed 
amount  of  energy  which  everyday  labor  de¬ 
mauds.  The  waste  of  the  body  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  occurring,  sleeping  or  waking,  must 
be  met  by  a  supply  of  food  which  contains  i  he 
chemical  principles  fitted  to  replenish  aud  sus¬ 
tain  the  body.  The  element  nitrogen  which 
supplies  force  or  energy,  is  the  important 
agent  in  foods,  and  this  the  potato  holds 
only  in  insignificant  quantities.  It  is  capable 
of  supplying  warmth  to  a  considerable  extent , 
but  it  cannot  be  regarded  ns  a  carbonaceous 
food  of  high  value.  Dr.  Nichols  insists  that 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  have  fallen 
iuto  the  grievous  error  of  striving  to  subsist 
almost  entirely  upon  potatoes,  ure  the  Irish. 
Itcauuot  be  doubted,  he  says,  that  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  ills  that  trouble  unhappy  Ireland 
are  due  to  the  humble  potato.  The  Irish  are 
the  meanest-fed  people  living  in  a  civilized 
land  of  which  we  have  any  knov\  ledge;  they 
are  iu  a  condition  of  semi-starvation,  even 
when  iu  their  highest  prosperity.  Every  vis¬ 
itor  in  Ireland  is  struck  with  the  “  pot-bel¬ 
lied”  appearance  of  the  natives,  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  This  abnormal  distention  of  the  abdo¬ 
minal  walls  is  due,  Dr.  Nichols  holds,  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  potatoes  which  they  are 
compelled  to  consume  in  order  to  maintain  a 
tolerable  degree  of  health.  If  this  people 
w'ould  quit  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  and 
supply  its  place  with  cereal  grains,  Ireland 
would  soon  become  a  happy  and  prosperous 
nation. 

The  Irish  problem  it  regarded  by  English 
statesman  as  au  exceedingly  intricate  one. 
It  is  certainly  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  angry  debates  in  Parliament  or  by 
ministerial  changes.  But  if  the  English  land¬ 
owners  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  Ireland, 
aud  remain  long  enough  to  change  its  soil  pro¬ 
ductions  from  potatoes  to  cereal  grains,  Irish 
riots  and  discontent  will  soon  cease.  Half- 
starved  men  and  women,  Dr.  Nichol  contin¬ 
ues,  can  never  be  happy,  and  an  exclusive 
diet  of  potatoes,  no  matter  how  large  the 
quantity  used,  will  only  serve  to  maintain 
people  iu  a  feeble,  half-starved,  revolution¬ 
ary,  quarrelsome  condition.  William  Cob- 
befc  oueo  wrote  that  the  ruin  of  Ireland  would 
result  from  the  cultivation  of  the  potato. 
Adam  Smith  declared,  years  ago,  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  some  day  have  to  support  Ireland 
if  potato-culture  was  not  abandoned  for  the 
raising  oi  other  soil  products.  He  believed 
that  the  same  extent  of  land  which  would 
grow  food  for  one  person  in  England  would 
support  four  in  Ireland.  Chemical  laws, 
whether  those  involved  in  the  formation  of  a 
world  or  those  connected  with  the  susleuta- 
tion  and  healthy  condition  of  animal  life,  can¬ 
not  be  violated  or  ignored  without  causing 
evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  it  is  well  to 
remember  this  important  suggestion  if  we 
desire  to  be  happy  and  prosperous. 

Fertile  Hybrids.— The  Gardener’s  Month¬ 
ly  says:  “It  Is  perfectly  amazing  how  much 
work  is  needed  to  drive  the  great  error  out  of 
the  world  that  hybrids  are  generally  sterile, 
simply  because  that  much-abused  beast,  the 
nmle,  happens  to  be  commonly  (though  not 
absolutely)  sterile.  Instances  of  the  reverse 
are  continually  before  us.  One  of  the  most 
useful  is  the  success  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  iu  getting  a  productive 
race  of  grain,  between  wheat  aud  rye.  Ho 
has  also  been  very  successful  in  getting  the 
blackberry  and  raspberry  to  unite,  though 
Mr.  Wm.  Saunders  of  London,  Canada,  occu¬ 
pied  this  part  of  the  field  before  him.  Latterly 
theliUHAi,  has  beeusuecessfully  crossing  differ- 
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exit  species  of  roses,  and  has  seedlings,  but  we 
do  not  yet  know  that  the  hybrids  are  fertile 
or  sterile.”  We  had  already  stated  that  Mr. 
Saunders  told  us  about  Ids  hybrids  some  two 
years  ago;  but  for  this  wo  should  probably 
never  have  tried  to  hybridize  them.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  them  since,  however,  though 
we  have  asked  for  information  in  these  col¬ 
umns. 

Thrashing  Corn.— A  writer  in  the  Ohio 
Fai'raer,  who  appears  to  run  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine,  says  that  last  fall  he  got  four  cents  per 
bushel  for  thrashing  corn,  but  this  fall  he  is 
charging  $1  per  acre,  or  per  day.  The 
grain  is  cleaned  perfectly  by  using  the  oats 
sieve  in  the  upper  groove.  He  also  uses  a 
sieve  made  out  of  heavy  sheet-iron  punched 
full  of  half  inch  holes,  in  the  third  groove. 
He  has  the  machine  so  arranged  that  the  corn 
runs  into  the  measure  and  Hie  cobs  come  out 
at  the  elevator  spout  and  drop  on  t  he  ground. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  corn  is  not  all  shelled 
from  the  cobs,  they  can  be  fed  to  the  hogs 
and  none  will  Vie  lose.  One  farmer,  to  whom 
this  writer  can  refer,  baa  had  his  corn-fodder 
thrashed  for  the  last  15  years,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  raises  corn.  He 
lives  in  Albion,  Mich.  lie  stables  all  his  stock 
and  when  tbrashiug  corn  he  salts  the  fodder. 
It  is  then  eaten  up  so  clean  that  he  has  hardly 
enough  left  from  feeding  2(1  head  1  wice.  to  bed 
one  cow.  The  fodder  will  keep  out-of  doors, 
as  it  will  shed  rain  about  as  well  as  a  pile  of 
clover  chaff.  When  thrashing  corn  he  feeds 
it  into  the  machine  butts  first,  as  the  stalks 
are  then  cut  or  broken  up  much  finer. 


TITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 

Thk  World  justly  commends  the  Virginia 
Fringe  Tree.  In  years  past  we  have  illustrat¬ 
ed  its  leaves  nud  flowers  which,  as  Downing 
says,  are  like  snow-white  filaments,  hanging 
in  loose  racemes  about  four  inches  long  all 
over  the  tree.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  though  ofteu  injured  further 
north.  When  confined  to  a  liitle  tree  10  or  12 
feet  high,  there  are  few  more  desirable  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  door-yard . . . 

Prof.  Swenson,  in  charge  of  the  sugar 
works  of  Fort  Scot,  Kansas,  says,  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  World,  that  their  cane  is  getting  better 
if  anything  as  the  season  advances  and  he 
does  not  apprehend  anything  but  success  to 
the  end.  They  will  have  finished  at  about 
the  end  of  this  week . . 

The  Farmers’  Review  has  never  claimed 
that  an  animal  naturally  without  horns  or 
one  that  has  been  deprived  of  these  weapons, 
is  therefore  uot  dangerous.  But  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  ability  to  do  harm  of 
the  bully  with  a  revolver  or  other  weapon 
in  his  hands,  or  with  only  his  naked  fists. 
So  of  the  animal  with  or  without  horns.  Of 
the  two,  wo  should  expect  the  unimal  that 
has  been  dehorned  would  be  less  dangerous 
than  one  of  the  polled  breeds.  The  former 
knows  he  lias  lost  bis  weapons  of  offense,  and 
conducts  himself  accordingly . . 

The  sorghum  peopleof  Fort  Seott.aecording 
to  Mr.  Dening  in  the  Farmers’  Review,  give 
credit  for  the  final  success  of  the  industry,  in 
great,  measure  to  Messrs  Parkinson  &  Swen¬ 
son  and  lesser  credit  to  Stewart,  Collier,  Web¬ 
er  and  Seoville.  To  Dr.  Wiley  the  country 
is  indebted  for  the  application  of  diffusion  to 
sorghum,  without  which  successful  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  from  sorghum  is  not  possible... . 

TriE  Orange  County  Farmer  says  that  the 
business  of  making  beef  iu  Chicago  from  cat¬ 
tle  fed  almost  exclusively  on  distillery  swill, 
is  going  on  again  ns  rapidly  and  extensively 
as  ever.  Beef  produced  in  this  way  is  always 
diseased  and  is  never  fit  for  food.  By-and- 
bye  we  shall  have  another  pleun?  pneumonia 
outbreak  and  another  bawl  for  a  big  appro¬ 
priation  to  “stamp  it  out.”  If  the  people  of 
Chicago  should  stamp  out  these  distillery 
swill  stables,  we  should  have  loss  cattle  dis¬ 
eases  nud  far  better  beef.  These  establish¬ 
ments  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization . 

Prof.  Henry  says  that  we  do  uot  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  tne  Indian  corn  crop.  The 
silo  has  been  the  means  of  opeuing  the  eyes  of 
many  to  its  possibilities.  Not  detracting  one 
iota  from  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
silo,  he  affirms  that  most  of  the  credit  given 
it  by  many  is  due  rather  to  the  grand  coni 
crop  put  into  it . . 

Following  the  favorable  showing  made  at 
the  Fort  Scott,  works  a  fever  is  now  raging  iu 
almost  every  Kansas  community  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  sorghum  sugar  works  and  the 
raising  of  cane  to  supply  them.  The  Live- 
Stock  Indicator  ventures  to  whisper  in  the  ears 
of  its  readers  to  go  slow  in  this  enterprise  of 
which  they  know  practically  nothing . 

The  thoughtful  and  outspoken  editor  of  the 
Indicator  says  it  Is  one  thing  to  borrow  money 
or  go  in  debt  to  build  factories  of  this  sort  (as 
yet  mere  experiments)  but  quite  another  to 
profitably  conduct  them,  and  we  seriously 


doubt  if  there  is  one  man  in  ten  who  in  the 
next  12  months  puts  money  into  this  business 
that  will  not  in  less  than  three  years  curse  the 
day  he  was  persuaded  to  do  so.. . . 

Secretary  Williams,  in  the  Garden, 
which  is  published  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Libby  of  New 
York,  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  new  Tri¬ 
umph  gooseberry  as  the  largest  of  all  ho  has 
ever  tested;  as  equal  in  size  to  any  foreign 
variety  . . 

Mr.  Tdell  says,  in  the  same  excellent 
monthly,  that  the  pear  market  opened  this 
year  with  Southern  pears,  of  which  Le  Conte 
took  the  lead  for  quantity  and  demand.  Its 
price  was  from  $4  to  $fi  per  barrel  for  the  best. 
The  best  Bartlette  later  sold  for  about  $2.50 
per  barrel  There  are  few  people  who  would 
care  to  eat  a  Le  Conte  immediately  after  a 
Bartlett . . . . 

Dr.  Hoskins,  in  the  same  journal,  says  that 
Scott’s  Winter  apple,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bethel,  is  the  only  true  “iron-clad”  that  is 
a  long  keeper.  It  is  also  an  early  and  prolific 
bearer.. . .  . . . 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller’s  statement  that  the 
huckleberry,  when  cultivated,  will  thrive  as 
well  as  most  of  the  small  fruits,  is  termed  by 
another  writer  as  “pernicious.”  “These  wild 
fruits  on  limestone  soils,  and  where  water  is 
hard,  will  be  sure  to  make  a  failure.” . 

Mr.  Libby  mentious  as  among  the  very  best 
conifers  of  Mr.  Eliwanger’s  choice  the  Nord- 
mann’s  Spruce  Is  there  such  a  spruce? . 

There  is  scarcely  a  farmer,  fruit-grower, 
dairyman  or  gardener  among  our  subscribers 
that  does  not  learn  a  thing  or  so  every  season. 
The  Rural  wants  that  "thing  or  so,”  even  if 
stated  in  two  lines . 

The  Press,  in  commenting  upon  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Prof.  Henry  and  Prof.  Sanborn, 
which  show  that  the  ratio  of  lean  meat 
to  fat  in  a  given  animal  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  food  given,  says  the  sum 
of  the  matter  is,  that  if  we  will  rear 
sound,  healthy  hogs  aud  not  a  race  gradually 
deteriorating  in  stamina,  vigor  of  vital  or¬ 
gans,  and  strength  of  frame;  if  we  are  to 
have  pork  with  a  fair  proportion  of  lean  meat 
to  the  fat  we  must  feed  a  ration  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogen  than  is  contained  in 
corn  alone.  Grain,  clover,  skim-milk,  peas 
and  bran  and  middlings  are  all  ricb  in  protein, 
the  nutriment  that  makes  muscle,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
corn . . . . 

For  some  years  Professor  Sanborn  has  fed 
two  lots  of  pigs:  one  with  a  corn  diet  mainly, 
that  is, a  ration  largely  carlmnaeeous ;  and  the 
other  with  wheat  middlings  and  dried  blood, 
which  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  al¬ 
buminoids.  The  results  were  that  the  car¬ 
casses  of  one  lot.  excluding  bone,  were  more 
than  half  fat,,  and  the  others  wore  more  than 
half  lean.  The  corn-fed  pigs  hud  one  thin! 
more  external  fat  than  the  other  lot,  although 
the  total  weights  of  the  two  lots  were  about 
equal.  There  were  also  striking  differences  in 
the  size  of  the  kidneys,  spleen  and  other  vital 
organs,  as  well  us  in  the  hair,  while  the  hones 
of  the  lot  fed  on  corn,  which  contains  little 
lime,  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  lot  fed 
on  middlings.  Upon  the  whole,  Prof.  San¬ 
born  concluded,  after  three  years’  work,  that 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  variation  iu  fat  cau  be 
made  in  the  composition  of  a  pig  by  varying 
the  character  of  its  food . 

Professor  Morrow,  also  in  the  Weekly 
Press,  says  that  very  many  farm  horses  in 
Central  D  linois  have  never  been  shod.  A  phy¬ 
sician  in  large  practice  near  him  drove  a  pair 
of  mares  for  years  without  shoeing,  except 
when  there  was  much  ice.  On  the  Universi¬ 
ty  farms  they  have  at  this  writing  but  one 
horse  shod.  This  is  the  one  used  for  light 
driving.  He  has  driven  horses  more  or  less 
every  day  for  weeks  without  having  them 
shod.  A  high-grade  draft-mare,  purchased 
when  three  years  old,  after  having  been  shod 
for  a  year  or  two,  had  very  poor  feet.  She 
has  not  been  shod  for  six  years,  ami  her  feet 
are  iu  such  a  shape  that  any  reasonable  use  on 
earth  roads  does  not  injure  them . 

One  of  the  most  injurious  obstacles  to  the 
education  of  farmers  in  scientific  agriculture 
is  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  erro¬ 
neous  information  and  erode  opiuions  half 
formed  from  experiment  stations.  The  most 
conspicuous  offender  in  this  way  has  been  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  from  which  weekly  bulletins  were  is¬ 
sued  relating  the  experiments  made  ami  the 
results  attained.  One  to  the  effect  that  the 
grains  from  the  top  ami  middle  of  the  ear 
of  corn  were  most  valuable  for  seed  aud  those 
from  the  butt  the  least  so,  and  recommending 
farmers  to  thus  choose  their  seed,  is  coming 
to  the  front  now  that  the  coni  is  being  gath¬ 
ered.  This  statement  was  afterward  corrected 
by  a  later  bulletin,  but  the  error,  like  seem, 
floats  on  the  surface  hither  ami  thither,  while 
the  correction  is  not  noticed,  says  the  Times. . 


The  above  Station  has  done  some  splendid  • 
work.  The  energetic,  studious  Dr.  Sturtevant 
ehese  his  co-workers  wisely;  but  his  craze  for 
formulating  theories  carried  him  away.  He 
made  lots  of  blunders  in  the  face  of  remon¬ 
strances  from  bis  assistants.  Wherein  ne 
most  signally  failed  was  in  not  promptly  and 
fully  contradicting  his  mistaken  conclusions.. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Husbandman:  “I  say  now  to  every  one 
instead  Of  paying  a  lawyer  ten  dollars  for  his 
one-sided  opinion,  buy  a  copy  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  you  reside  and  read  them 
for  yourself.  If  you  do  not  know  who  pub¬ 
lishes  law  books  write  to  the  State-printer,  or 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  State  Treasurer 
and  inquire  of  whom  law  books  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.” - “I  say  to  every  citizen  get  some 

law  books  and  study  the  laws  of  your  own 
State.  I  have  just  procured  a  valuable  and 
low-priced  book  “Talks  About  Law”  of 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
also  New  York  City  which  is  written  for  the 
people.  It  is  as  full  of  valuable  information 
to  every  citizen  as  a  porcupine  is  of  quills.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “  There  is  nothing 

that  will  lessen  the  flow  of  milk  quicker  than 
the  chilling  of  the  cow.  Farmers  talk  about 
a  cow  drving-up  in  the  Fall.  Hair  of  the  time 

she  freezes-up.” - Ohio  Farmer:  “There 

is  uo  pure  milk  without  pure  water.” - 

“  The  Press  has  feared  that  the  experiment 
stations  under  the  Hatch  bill  might  do 
more  barm  than  good,  because  there  are 
not  enough  capable  men  in  the  country 

to  take  charge  of  so  many  stations  ” - 

The  Toledo  Blade  mentions  among  “Things 
You  will  Never  See”  the  following:  “A  lady, 
who  learned  to  play  on  the  piano  in  order  to 
make  herself  attractive  to  eligible  young  men, 
play  for  her  husband  after  she  has  caught, 
him.”  “A  young  parsou  who  does  not  beiieve 
all  the  girls  in  the  congregation  in  love  with 
him  ”  “A  young  doctor  who  does  not  use  all 

the  technical  terms  he  can  think  of.” - 

Orange  Co.  Farmer:  “  Ifauy  one  can  give  a 
reason  for  the  idea  which  seems  to  prevail  so 
largely,  that  milk  or  slops  intended  for  hogs  is 
better  after  it  has  soured,  we  should  like  to 

hear  it.” - Chatham  Courier:  “Mr.  Waldo 

F.  Brown,  who  has  buried  potatoes  each  fall 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  says  he  never  lost  a 
bushel  by  covering  too  deep;  but  many  went 
to  waste  on  account  of  insufficient  earth  to 
keep  out  frost.  He  adds:  ‘Don’t  you  put  the 

tubers  iu  too  large  a  bulk.' - Prof.  Henry: 

“Surely  we  have  data  enough  before  us  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  that  there  is  a  pos¬ 
itive  loss  in  cooking  food  for  fattening  hogs.” 

- Editor  Meehan:  “We  believe  the  Idaho 

Pear  is  one  of  those  exceptionally  good  fruits 
that  deserve  to  be  welcomed.” - Garden¬ 

er’s  Monthly:  “Mr.  Bennett  says  in  crossing 
roses,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  male  parent  or 
pollen  decides  the  color  of  the  seedling.”  The 
color  of  the  flowers  is  referred  to  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed.  One  of  our  hybrids  between  Rosa 
rugosa  and  Harrison's  Yellow — the  first  being 
the  mother— bore  four  flowers  this  fall  The 
Color  was  precisely  that  of  the  mother, 
though  the  flower  is  semi-double.  The 

foliage  is  unlike  either - Mr.  Terry, 

in  the  Alliany  Cultivator:  “I  keep  seed 
potatoes  in  barrels,  covered,  aud  invari¬ 
ably  the  top  bushel  is  sprouted  more  than  the 
one  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  From  this  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  less  change  of 

air  tbity  bad  the  better.” - R.  N.-Y. :  Will 

seed  potatoes  keep  as  well  in  bags  as  in  bar¬ 
rels?  If  not,  why? - New  York  Herald: 

“As  a  Broadway  man  sa»  1  yesterday  after  a 
visit  to  Arizona:  ‘It  is  worse  than  robbery  to 
sell  Tortilita  stock  to  country  farmers,  who 

are  ignorant  of  its  bunco  character.’” - ‘A 

uian  iu  the  Indian  Territory  was  shot  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  a  drink.' — Omaha  Republican: 
Any  one  who  has  tested  Iudiau  Territory 
whisky  and  survived  knows  why  he  preferred 

that  fate.” - Goodal'sSun:  “It  is  the  ‘still’ 

sow  that  gets  the  most  swill.” - Drovers’ 

Journal:  “When  prices  for  cattle  are  very 
high  fools  go  iuto  the  business.  When  prices 
are  low  t  he  fools  can  uot  get  out  of  it  quick 
enough.  Hence  the  adage:  ‘Fool  and  his 

money  soon  parted.’  ”- - Iowa  Register: 

“Dehorn  all  of  the  bulls.  There  have  been 
enough  precious  lives  sacrificed  by  those  sav¬ 
age  instruments  of  war,  the  horns.” - Prof. 

Bailey  :  “Few  people  areaware  of  the  beauty 
of  many  of  our  forests  trees  when  grown  as 
shrubs;  that  is,  wlieu  young  trees  are  cut  off 
near  the  ground  aud  t  he  sprouts  encouraged. 
If  the  root  is  some  years  old  and  has  secured 
a  thorough  hold  upou  the  soil,  and  if  the  soil 
is  rich,  the  growth  of  shoots  will  be  dense  and 

vigorous.  ” - The  Earhart  Ever  bearing 

blackcap — that  marvel  of  productiveness — is 
proving  very  short-lived  at  tho  Rural  Grounds. 

- Beecher:  “A  cow  is  the  saint  of  the 

barnyard.  She  could  be  fat  if  she  would  only 
be  selfish.  But  she  economizes  beauty  that 
she  may  be  profuse  in  milk.” 
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SATURDAY ,  NOVEMBER  19.  1887. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  high  next  spring.  Nursery¬ 
men  may  well  consider,  too,  that  small 
fruits  have  been  utterly  killed  out  in  large 
poitions  of  the  drought -suffering  parts  of 
the  country. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  of  farm 
journals  to  fruit  the  Champion  Quince. 
Our  report  nas  that  it  was  too  late  for 
this  climate.  This  w  as  disputed  by  many 
at  the  time,  but  is  now  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  See  A.  P.  S.  report,  page  700. 
Our  position  with  legard  to  Meech’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Quince  is  now',  also,  supported  by 
good  pomologists. 


Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  writing  to  the 
R.  N.-Y.  from  Paris,  under  date  of  Oct. 
20,  notes  that  in  some  of  our  papers  the 
facts  which  he  las  lately  made  public  as  to 
the  hibernation  of  the  Hop  plant  Louse 
on  plum  trees  is  being  opposed  and  criti¬ 
cized.  He  says  that  we  may  announce, 
upon  his  authority,  that  he  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  fully  and  thoroughly  con¬ 
firming  them  by  tracing  the  closing 
scenes  in  the  insect’s  life  history  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  equip 
our  subscription  department  the  present 
season  for  prompt  work  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  before,  and  it  may  he  hoped 
that  all  delays  and  mistakes  due  to  the 
hurry  of  the  time  will  be  avoided.  Our 
friends  may  aid  us  in  this  matter  measur¬ 
ably  by  taking  pains  to  write  the  name 
and  full  address  in  plain,  bold  letters. 
All  subscriptions  for  the  In  tor -Ocean,  De 
troit  Free  Press  and  New  York  World,  in 
connection  with  the  R,  N.-Y.,  will  he  for¬ 
warded  at  once.  We  this  year  add  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  ICv.,  to  this 
special  list — both  papers-for  &2.75.  We 
club  with  the  leading  magazines  as 
hitherto. 


If  any  other  paper  has  presented  in 
such  a  condensed  and  readable  form  the 
information  regarding  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  to  he  made  for  a  dry  season  to 
he  found  in  this  issue,  the  Rural  would 
like  to  he  told  of  it.  There  is  uot  a 
farmer  in  this  country  that  cannot  learn 
something  from  this  series  of  articles. 
They  nre  all  written  by  men  who  make  a 
living  on  The  farm  or  garden.  They  all 
point  with  unerring  accuracy  to  several 
fundamental  principles.  Manure  is  needed 
more  than  ever  in  dry  seasons.  A  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  Early  and  careful  planting  of  good 
seed  must  be  had.  It  is  folly  to  try  and 
hold  inferior  stock  when  all  indications 
point  to  a  lack  of  forage. 


Here  is  a  plot  upon  which  36  succes¬ 
sive  crops  of  wheat  have  been  harvested. 
Fourteen  tons  of  farm  manure  have  been 
spread  upon  the  plot  every  year.  The 
average  yield  has  been,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  31  bushels.  Here  is  another  plot 
which  for  the  same  number  of  years  has 
received  the  same  amount  of  plant  food 
in  the  form  of  chemical  fertilizers.  This 
has  yielded,  in  round  numbers,  84  bush¬ 
els.  Dr.  Laweg,  of  Rothamsted,  Eng¬ 
land,  tells  us  this.  Is  this  a  piece  of  in¬ 
formation  to  be  sneered  at  by  those  farm¬ 
ers  w’ho  have  tried  chemical  fertilizers 
and  could  see  no  results  from  them?  Is 
it  a  piece  of  information  that  progressive 
farmers  can  afford  to  ignore?  The  great 
point  that  the  Rural  lias  tried  to  make  is 
that  farmers  who  condemn  concentrated 
fertilizers  have  used  a  poor  article  or  a 
special  fertilizer  when  their  land  needed 
a  complete  fertilizer. 


Eastern  cattle  feeders  are  making  ex¬ 
cellent  bargains  just  now.  The  prices 
for  prime  steers  are  considerably  below 
those  of  last  year  at  this  date.  The 
reason  generally  given  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  that  many  Western  farmers  in 
the  regions  which  suffered  most  from 
drought,  are  disposing  of  their  surplus 
stock  and  selling  many  animals  which,  in 
a  better  season,  would  never  have  been 
sold  at  this  time.  Low  prices  now  will 
meaujiighj prices  nextJ-jpring,  for  many 


of  the  animals  which  are  now  being  hur¬ 
ried  to  market  would,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
have  been  held  till  the  end  of  winter. 
Forage  crops  at  the  East,  have,  as  a  rule, 
beeu  good  and  fatmers  here  arc  able  to 
feed  rather  more  stock  than  usual.  Many 
gardeners  and  smaller  farmers  will  try 
winter  feeding,  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 


As  we  near  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Rural  may  he  pardoned  for  remarking 
that  if  our  present  subscribers  will  send 
us  a  new  subscriber  when  they  renew,  it 
will  he  deemed  au  act  of  kindly  apprecia¬ 
tion,  while  it  will  aid  us  powerfully  to 
carry  out  the  plans  we  have  in  view  for 
improving  the  paper  for  another  year.  In 
any  case  we  shall  continue  to  do  the  host 
we  can.  There  is  no  kind  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  however,  that  touches  the  heart 
more  than  that  which  comes  fiom  those 
we  are  working  to  please  and  instruct. 


If  farmers  could  have  their  way  they 
would  always  use  seeds  grown  on  soil 
poorer  than  their  own.  There  is  a  well 
defined  belief,  founded  on  considerable 
practice  and  observation,  that  plants  fol¬ 
low  to  a  marked  degree  the  law  of  degen¬ 
eracy  so  plainly  indicated  in  animals 
when  removed  from  a  rich  soil,  with  its 
luxuriant  herbage,  to  a  poorer  one;  or 
from  good  care  and  feeding  to  the  rough 
forage  and  careless  treatment  so  prevalent 
on  many  farms.  A  race  of  good  cattle 
can  ho  made  into  scrubs  by  careless 
treatment,  and  the  scrubs  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  back  by  the  proper  methods. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
seeds  raised  in  a  rich  garden  soil 
will  give  less  general  satisfaction  than 
those  raised  in  a  poorer  soil.  Seedsmen, 
we  believe,  desire  rich  soil,  for  their  seed 
farms.  Too  many  of  them  look  to  quan¬ 
tity  rather  than  quality  in  the  product. 
We  know  several  farmers  who  raise  most 
of  their  own  seed  each  year.  They  use 
the  poorest  part  of  the  farm  for  raising  it 
and  the  results  ou  richer  soils  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  indicate,  their  wisdom. 


The  “  oleo  ”  men  have  been  once  more 
defeated.  Last  year  they  brought  suit  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  anti-oleo  law,  and  last  January  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  against  them. 
With  the  persistency  characteristic  of 
large  corporate  and  private  interests,  they 
at  once  brought  another  suit  covering 
some  points  not  touched  upon  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
just  reaffirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  In  giving  judgment  the  Court, 
among  other  things,  said:  “We  are  of 
opinion  *  *  *  that  the  Legislature  has 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  any  article  detrimental  to  the 
public  health.  Whether  oleomargarine 
was  such  an  article  was  a  question  of  fact 
and  one  which  lias  been  determined  by 
the  Legislature.  We  are  hound  to  assume 
that,  it  was  done  upon  sufficient  evidence.” 
All  the  eases  brought  to  test  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  oleomargarine  legislation 
in  the  various  States  rested  on  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  same  points,  and  in  every  case 
hitherto  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
has  been  affirmed. 


Justice  tempered  with  mercy  was  ad¬ 
ministered  yesterday  to  the  Anarchists  of 
Chicago.  This  handful  of  foreigners 
warred  against  society  here  and  society  has 
crushed  them.  When  next  these  Anarch¬ 
ists  hurl  themselves  against  the  rock  of 
our  civilization,  they  may  perish, not  four 
at  a  time,  hut  by  hundreds  or  thousands. 
In  defending  law  and  order  against  wan¬ 
ton  attacks  there  is  no  length  of  severity 
to  which  society  will  not  go.  Striking 
insanely  at  the  established  order  of  things 
in  this  the  freest  country  in  the  world, 
these  enthusiasts  are  like  birds  that  dash 
themselves  at  night  at  the  torch  of  Lib¬ 
erty  on  Bedloe’s  Island  and  are  stricken 
dead  by  the  hundreds,  while  the  light 
burns  on  undimmed.  Under  our  form 
of  government  every  public  wrong  can 
be  righted  by  the  peaceable  action  of  the 
people.  “Ballots  not  bullets”  must  he 
the  means,  haw  breakers,  alien  or  native, 
must  he  convinced  that  in  this  couutry 
punishment  will  surely  follow  transgres¬ 
sion;  that  under, whatever  plea  murder  is 
committed,  the  murderer  shall  hang. 
The  public  generously  sympathize  with 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  dead  An¬ 
archists  ;  what  sympathy  did  they  show  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  victims? 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 


ONE  of  the  liveliest,  greenest  shrubs 
in  November  is  the  privet.  And  do 
you  know  that  Hall’s  Honeysuckle  is  still 
as  green  as  ever?  It  is  a  companionable 
vine  near  the  kitchen  door.  And  do  you 
know  the  Golden  Oak  retains  its  foliage 
among  the  Intent  of  trees?  Did  you  know 
that  Rhodotypus  Kerrioidcs  holds  its 
leaves  well  into  winter,  and  that  its  black, 
nut-like  fruits  are  still  retained  like  so 
many  ripe  blackberries?  The  Weeping 
Beech  holds  its  foliage  longer  than  the 
species.  Do  you  waut  a  vine  to  cover 
over  stumps  or  other  unsightly  ob¬ 
jects,  that  will  hold  its  peculiar  green 
leaves  until  mid-December?  Try  Akehm 
quinata.  And  let  us  tell  you,  friends, 
that  several  of  the  yuccas  are  always 
green,  and  that  clumps  even  in  winter  are 
suggestive  of  tropical  plants.  Did  you 
ever  raise  them  from  seeds?  The  seeds  ger¬ 
minate  freely.  And  young  seedliug  lilacs: 
how  t  hey  retain  their  green  leaves,  which 
are  fully  twice  as  large  as  those  of  old 
plants.  And  now  while  nearly  every 
flower  is  gone  except  chrysanthemums, 
verbenas  are  still  in  bloom,  while  the 
leaves  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  Give  us  ver¬ 
benas  as  om  of  the  best  hedders.  And 
the  Oak  leaved  Hydrangea!  Its  big 
leaves  have  turned  to  a  tine  bronze  color. 
Spirica  Thunbergii  is  a  lovely,  willowy 
shrub,  even  as  late  as  this.  The  euony- 
mus  is  in  its  fruit  glory.  They  are  bushes 
of  orange  and  red. 

Aren’t  these  little  hints  worth  consid¬ 
ering? 

TEOS1NTE  AND  KAFFIR  CORN. 

REANA  or  Euchlcena  luxurians  (Teo- 
i  sinte)  is  again  spoken  of  by  some 
writers  in  the  Northern  farm  press  as  a 
wonderful  fodder  plant.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  respectfully  caution  its  readers 
against  being  influenced  by  such  state¬ 
ments.  Wc  tried  it  carefully  10  years 
ago.  The  seed  is  slow  to  start  and  the 
season  must  he  just  such  as  we  do  not 
have  oftencr  than  one  year  in  live,  to  in¬ 
duce  a  growth  equal  to  that  of  Indian 
corn.  The  leaf  is  broader  than  that  of 
corn,  the  plants  tiller  as  much  as  those  of 
the  wonderful  (!)  Pearl  millet  (Penicil- 
laiia  spicatn)  and  they  may  be  cut  back 
and  still  grow.  But  there  is  in  most  sea¬ 
sons  no  need  to  cut  them  hack.  Besides, 
it  does  not  form  seeds  north  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  a  seed  crop  is  doubt¬ 
ful  there.  It  has  been  well  tried  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  found  wanting. 
We  would  also  guard  our  readers  against 
Kaffir  corn  so  extensively  advertised  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season.  It  may  prove  valu¬ 
able  in  the  South  or  in  droughty  regions 
where  corn  is  an  uncertain  crop,  hut  it 
will  never,  as  we  believe,  he  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  North  where  corn 
thrives.  The  result  of  our  trial  with 
Kaffir  corn  during  the  past  season,  has 
already  appeared  in  these  columns. 
Those  who  “  know  better”  are  cautioned 
to  try  it  in  a  small  way  only. 


ABOUT  IRRIGATION. 

IT  will  be  noticed  that  hut  one  of  the 
writers  on  the  “Drought  Lessons” 
makes  mention  of  irrigation  as  a  possible 
remedy  for  crops  that  perish  for  lack  of 
water.  That  one  mention  is  to  the  effect 
that  irrigation  on  rough  farms  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  A  market-gardener  in  Michigan 
who  reports  the  loss  of  his  entire  black¬ 
berry  crop  and  two-thirds  of  his  raspber¬ 
ries  owing  to  the  utter  lack  of  moisture, 
writes  that  if  he  had  an  artesian  well, 
even  though  his  surface  is  not  fitted  for 
ordinary  irrigation,  he  is  satisfied  that  he 
could  make  a  man  and  team  earn  $20  per 
day  for  three  mouths  hauling  water  in  an 
ordinary  watering  cart,  to  sprinkle  over 
the  rows.  He  spent  $1,000  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  sink  an  artesian  well.  The  wa¬ 
ter  came  tantalizingly  near  the  surface, 
but  refused  to  run  over.  Another  year 
by  means  of  a  windmill  and  pump  a  fair 
supply  of  water  will  he  obtained  for 
sprinkling  purposes  so  as  to  save  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  crop.  A  few  months 
ago  we  told  our  readers  of  the  system 
employed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  water  is  pumped  into  a  tank 
from  which  iron  pipes  run  below  the 
ground  in  all  directions,  carrying  water  to 
all  parts  of  the  farm.  These  works  cost 
considerable  money,  hut  they  have  more 
than  paid  for  themselves.  For  market 
gardens  where  a  large  crop  is  to  he  grown 
on  a  comparatively  small  tract  of  land  a 
system  of  artificial  irrigation  can  he  rnude 
to  pay.  Experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  point.  On  large  farms,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  the  farm  is  located 
on  the  banks  of  a  never-failing  stream, 
irrigation  must  be  considered  of  doubt- 
lul  economy.  Practiced  on  a  small  scale 


for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  a 
few  acres  of  some  fodder  crops,  it  may  be 
made  to  pay.  It  must  he  remembered 
that  even  in  the  Far  West  where  irriga¬ 
tion  is  the  soul  of  successful  agriculture 
it  is  only  possible  when  an  entire  com¬ 
munity  can  combine  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
mauy  locations  iu  the  East  and  Middle 
West  where  50  or  more  farmers  could 
combine  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  am¬ 
ple  for  their  forage  crops  at  least.  In 
most  cases  the  expense  of  pumping  and 
lifting  the  water  into  tanks  and  reservoirs 
will  he  heaviest.  The  next  25  years  will 
witness  the  invention  of  machines  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  storing  power,  that  will 
vastly  reduce  this  expense. 


BRVITIEES. 


Thanksgiving  Number  next. 

And  now  commenceth  the  time  when  ever¬ 
greens  are  lovable — the  jolly  companions  of 
winter. 

Don’t  cut  hack  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
now.  It’s  too  late.  Wait  until  spring  before 
the  buds  start. 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  writes  us  that  rot  has  nearly  annihi¬ 
lated  40  varieties  of  the  potatoes  he  raised 
last  summer. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Ulster  Grape 
(Cay  wood)  is  spoken  well  of.  Our  opinion  is 
that  the  vine  is  hardy  and  prolific  and  the 
berry  of  excellent  quality.  Thus,  at  any  rate, 
it  has  proved  at,  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Several  parties  iu  this  issue  speak  of  the 
probable  invasion  of  chinch  bugs  next  year. 
Tt  seems  settled  that  we  are  to  have  another 
invasion  of  this  pest..  Wlmt  preparations  can 
be  made  to  fight  this  enemy?  The  Rural  will 
give  all  known  information  in  due  season. 

It  now  appeals,  unfortunately  for  those 
who  have  large  lots  to  sell,  that  poultry  will 
rule  low  for  10  days  at  any  rate.  Chickens 
are  now  selling  from  eight  to  10  cents;  tur¬ 
keys,  eight  to  IS;  ducks,  nine  to  IS.  Law¬ 
rence  pears  bring,  for  first  quality,  $2.50  per 
half-barrel:  Vicars,  $1.75.  Catawba  grapes 
are  four  to  4)  {  cents. 

In  T.  T.  Lyon's  “drought  notes”  mention  is 
made  of  the  Use  of  salt  as  a  valuable  agent 
for  the  conservation  of  moisture.  The  Rural 
will  follow  up  this  suggestion  by  publishing  in 
a  few  weeks  an  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
the  use  of  salt  in  dry  seasons.  They  will  be 
written  by  practical  farmers  who  live  in  the 
present  droughty  region. 

A  whiter  in  the  London  Gardeners’  Chroni¬ 
cle  is  positive  that  the  hybrid  perpetual  rose, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Is  the  same  as  Alfred 
Colomb.  The  latter  is  a  French  rose  of  1805, 
raised  from  Gen.  Jack;  the  former  a  seedling 
of  Ellwauger  &  Barry,  raised  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  also  from  Jack.  We  have  the  two 
roses  growing  side  by  side.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  one  from  the  other. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  seed  potatoes  is 
quite  common  among  farmers  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  are  exchanged  m  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  from  farm  to  farm.  Oftentimes  when  a 
farmer  visits  friends  at  some  distance,  he 
takes  along  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  brings 
back  a  bushel  from  the  farm  visited.  This 
exchange  is  based  upon  the  well  believed  the¬ 
ory  that,  “new  blood”  is  needed  every  year 
or  so. 

Farmers  ought  to  be  now  making  the  first 
preparation  for  next  year’s  corn  crop.  Strong, 
well  cured  seed  will  often  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  good  and  bad  crop.  It  is  a 
trifle  easier  to  go  to  the  corn-crib  iu  the  spring 
and  select  good  ears  for  planting,  but  it  is  far 
more  profitable  to  select  the  good  ears  in  the 
fall  and  keep  them  warm  and  dry  through  the 
winter.  Business  furmers  farm  for  profit 
rather  than  for  ease. 

Lessons  ok  the  Drought —The  judgment 
of  Waldo  F.  Brown,  of  Ohio;  Prof.  Morrow, 
Mr.  llerriek,  and  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
llutton,  of  Indiana:  Pres,  T.  T,  Lyon  and  Mr. 
Glidden,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  White,  of  Iowa, 
as  expressed  in  well  considered  articles  pre¬ 
sented  ou  pages  767-769,  should  prove  instruc¬ 
tive  to  those  who  would  help  themselves  when 
killing  droughts  come  again,  as  they  are  sure 
to  do  one  day  or  another. 

The  Chicago  elevator  ring  refuses  to  reduce 
the  charges  for  storing  grain,  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  this  winter  will  be  asked  to  interfere.  Is 
it  likely  legislation  can  force  them  to  do  what 
their  own  real  interests  and  those  of  their  city 
have  failed  to  make  them  do?  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Milwaukee und 
other  grain-receiving  centers  are  already  tak¬ 
ing  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  Windy 
City’s  grain  trade,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
its  supremacy  as  a  trading  center  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  its  hog  and  cattle  packing  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  short-sighted  policy  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  ring. 

Land  Commissioner  Sparks  has  Bhowu  him¬ 
self  an  honest,  earnest,  hard-working  man; 
but  he  has  frequently,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  exhibited  too  much  zeal  and  too 
little  consideration  for  his  superior  officer, 
Secretary  Lamar,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  hus  called  down  ou  his  head 
several  reprimands,  in  the  form  of  letters 
which  have  been  published*  1  bo  trouble?  cub 
minatei  yesterday  when  the  Secretary  sent 
the  Commissioner  n  letter  sharply  replying  U> 
a  communication  from  him  relat  ive  to  the  ad¬ 
justment,  of  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  Omaha  Railroad  land  grants,  and  in¬ 
forming  hint,  in  conclusion,  that  either  he  or 
the  Secretary  must  forthwith  retire  from  the 
Department.  Sparks  doubtless  must  go. 
Either  he  is  too  big  for  his  office,  or  the  office 
is  too  mnall  for  him.  Bis  departure  will  cause 
no  small  satisfaction  to  public  land-grabbers 
of  all  kinds  whose  industrious,  unrelenting 
l'oe  the  Commissioner  has  always  been.  In¬ 
deed  the  man  appears  to  have  au  extraordin¬ 
ary  faculty  of  making  enemies. 
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Cflttr. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law ; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 


surface  water  and  drainage. 


rP  ILL,  Irvington,  Iowa . — On  one  side  my 

J  viand  is  higher  than  my  neighbor’s  and  the 
water  runs  off  it  on  to  his  after  heavy  showers. 
He  is  about  to  build  an  embankment  in  the 
form  of  a  hedge  which  will  prevent  this  nat¬ 
ural  flow,  and  thus  flood  some  of  my  fields. 
Can  be  legally  do  so' 

A  NS. — No.  The  law  with  regard  to  surface 
water  and  drainage  in  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Louisiana  is  the  same,  it  gives  a  farmer  the 
right  to  appropriate  all  the  surface  water  on 
his  land,  even  though  his  doiug  so  should  les¬ 
sen  or  stop  the  flow  of  u  neighboring  stream. 
When  one  of  two  adjoining  Helds  is  lower 
than  the  other,  the  owner  of  the  upper  field 
has  a  legal  right  to  have  the  surplus  of  water 
that  falls  on  his  land  run  ofl'  upon  the  lower 
land.  On  this  account  the  owner  of  the  lower 
laud  has  no  right  to  build  an  embankment  so 
that  the  natural  flow  of  w  ater  from  the  higher 
land  will  be  stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
owner  of  the  upper  land  has  no  right  to  make 
any  excavations  or  drains  by  which  the  flow 
of  water  is  diverted  from  its  natural  course 
on  to  the  lower  ground.  In  Maine,  New' 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  lihode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Yoilc,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Wisconsin, 
the  law  says  the  owner  of  the  lower  land  may, 
in  order  to  improve  his  property,  put  up  auv. 
erection  thereon  and  lawfully  fill  up  the  low 
places  on  his  land,  although  by  so  doing  he 
obstructs  or  prevents  the  surface  water  from 
passing  on  to  it  from  the  higher  ground, there¬ 
by  injuring  the  proprietor  of  the  latter. 

G.  S.,  Front  Hun,  Fa. — The  water  of  a  long 
hill  road,  owing  to  the  cross  drains  having 
been  removed  by  order  of  the  road  master, 
has  washed  many  tons  of  stone  and  gravel 
into  the  private  exhaust  channel  of  my  water¬ 
mill,  completely  obstructing  it.  The  removal 
of  the  drains  was  unnecessary,  in  fact  injur¬ 
ious  to  the  road.  What  action  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  obstruction  removed  and 
can  damages  be  recovered  i 

Ans.— The  road  -master  is  certainly  liable  to 
indictment  for  trespass,  but  as  he  acted  in  an 
official  capacity  damages  could  not  be  recov¬ 
ered  against  him.  The  township  or  county, 
as  the  case  may  be,  under  whose  authority  he 
acted,  only  would  lie  liable  for  any  damages 
accruing  from  his  acts  in  the  capacity  of  road- 
master.  It.  is  an  instance  of  the  absurdity 
and  costliness  of  the  present  prevailing  laws 
regnrdiug  rouds. 

H.  <S\,  Poughkeepsie ,  N.  V”. — A  mau  who 
leaves  no  widow,  but  has  surviving  children, 
made  a  will.  After  dividing  part  of  his  real 
estate  he  gives  the  entire  residue  of  his  estate 
to  lie  divided  equally  between  Ids  surviving 
children.  Although  leaving  several  parcels 
of  real  estate,  he  does  not  mention  any  power 
to  collect  rents  or  to  sell  real  estate.  Do  the 
executors  have  power  to  collect  rents,  keep  in 
repair  and  pay  taxes  on  tbo  real  estate? 

Ans. — It  was  a  great  mistake  in  drawing 
the  will  that  no  authority  was  conferred  upon 
the  executors  to  take  charge  of  the  real  estate 
and  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  de¬ 
visees.  As  no  such  reference  to  the  realty  is 
made  in  the  will  the  heir  oru f  viseeisthe  only 
person  who  has  the  right  to  ts  possession  or 
enjoyment,  except  as  It  may  be  required  to 
satisfy  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  In  this  case 
he  may  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  sell ; 
but  if  the  personal  property  ts  sufficient  with¬ 
out  it,  he  cannot  meddle  with  it. 

M.  H.  S,t  Rochester,  N.  V. — A  makes  a 
will  bequeathing  all  his  real  property  to  his 
children  uud  the  income  of  the  same  to  bis 
wife  for  her  lifetime.  Now,  should  thechil 
dren  see  an  opportunity  of  improving  the 
property  by  putting  up  new  buildings,  eau  the 
mother  restrain  them  from  so  doing? 

Ans. — The  property  is  left  in  trust,  and  the 
trustees  eauuot  build  upon  it,  unless  author¬ 
ized  to  do  so  iu  the  will.  The  children,  as 
such,  caunot  interfere  in  its  management. 


Ii'ROM  the  vast  Dumber  of  alluring  advere 
tisemeute.iuall.soi  ts'ofjpapors’tiirougiiout 
the  country,  an  innocent  person  might  readily 
imagine  that  any  oue  with  a  little  money  could 
soon  win  a  fortune  by  investing  it  iu  any.ouo 
of  the  numerous  projects  so  glowingly  de¬ 
scribed,  The  Carson  River  Dredge  Company, 


for  instance,  offers  $1.00  a  month  for  “an  in¬ 
vestment  of  only  $3.85.”  It  is  willing  to  sell 
“a  limited  amount  of  Treasury  stock”  at  $3.25 
per  share,  the  par  value  being  $10.  Itdeclares 
that  it  is  believed  that  the  dividends  will  be 
10  per  cent,  a  month  on  the  par  valuer  of  $10— 
to  commence  about  January  1.  Just  like  the 
Tortilita  humbug,  the  stock  is  reported  to  be 
registered  at  the  American  Loan  and  Trust 
Co., and  listed  on  the  Consolidated  Exchange. 
It  is  also  a  gold  and  silver  mining  scheme,  and 
it  is  trying  hard  to  outbid  the  Tortilita  for 
the  money  of  simpletons  The  recent  exposure 
of  this  latter  fraud  has  called  special  attention 
to  several  other  similar  humbugs  which  are 
now  trying  to  gull  the  public.  Among  these 
are  the  “South  Pacific  Mine”  swindle,  which 
has  already  swallowed  up  the  savings  of  hun¬ 
dreds;  the  “Central  Arizona”  and  “Phoenix,” 
both  moribund  frauds,  that  have  robbed  hun¬ 
dreds  and  ruined  many  a  simple-minded  man; 
the  “Santa  Maria,”  "Colon,”  “El  Cristo” — 
kindred  concerns;  the  “Silver  Mining  Co,”  of 
Nevada;  the  “Dahlonega  Mining  Co.;”  the 
“Hortense  Miniug  Co.;”  “What  Cheer  Mining 
Co.,”  and  several  other  bogus  mines  which 
have  already  served  the  purpose  of  their  swin¬ 
dling  “promoters”  in  transferring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars— yes,  millions — from 
the  pockets  of  their  dupes  to  their  own.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  most  of  these  old  frauds 
will  be  revived  after  a  few  years  under  new 
names,  and  by  the  same  or  auother  set  of  sharp¬ 
ers.  The  Tortilita  was  kuowu  to  be  a  “ burn¬ 
ed”  humbug  several  years  ago,  worked  by  the 
“Owl’s  Heart  Mining  Company  "  The  pro¬ 
perty  was  then  bought  by  the  present  “boss” 
promoters  for  $25,000 — mills,  mines,  and  all — 
and  they  at  once  set  it  afloat  with  a  capitali¬ 
zation  of  $1,000,000,  which  the  public  was  asked 
to  pour  into  the  pockets  of  the  sharpers. 

At  least  a  column  would  be  needed  fully  to 
expose  the  modus  operand i  of  any  of  these 
fraudulent  schemers  even  iu  the  briefest  man¬ 
ner;  but  they  act  so  nearly  alike  that  a  single 
exposure,  like  tnat  made  of  the  Tortilita,  suf¬ 
fices  for  all.  It  is  only  greenhorns,  in  country 
or  city,  behind  the  plow  or  behind  the  desk, 
who  are  taken  in  by  such  humbugs.  In  the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  knows  anything  of  life  and 
business  methods,  such  concerns  are  stamped 
as  frauds  by  their  own  advertisements.  They 
promise  altogether  too  much.  Their  repre¬ 
sentations  are  altogether  too  extravagant. 
They  depart  altogether  too  far  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  honest  business.  Any  large 
mining,  or  manufacturing,  or  colonizing  con¬ 
cern  that  offers  its  stock  at  $1  to  $2  per  share, 
should  be  looked  at  with  suspicion.  The  pro¬ 
moters  make  the  stock  low-priced  so  that  a 
large  number  of  the  uuwary  may  be  induced 
to  take  it  Such  elaborate  advertisements  and 
“reading  notices”  are  never  adopted  by  re¬ 
spectable  business  concerns.  Really  good 
mines  are  readily  sold  by  private  contract. 
Capital  is  cautious;  but  at  the  same  time  ever 
ready  to  take  hold  of  any  profitable  enterprise 
which  can  stand  investigation.  If  the  public 
would  only  bear  iu  mind  the  substance  of  the 
above  remarks,  and  apply  the  rule  iu  every 
case,  there  would  be  vastly  less  swindling  in 
the  world. 

The  same  style  of  bamboozlement  is  also 
adopted  by  numerous  other  concerns  Stock 
of  the  following  humbugs  which  was  in  this 
way  boomed  at  high  figures  a  short  time  back 
can  now  be  had  for  a  song.  The  “Sheffield 
Petroleum  Company;”  “Lilly  Run  Petroleum 
Company,”  “Philips  Petroleum  Compuny," 
“Sherman  Oil  Company,"  "Portsmouth  Dry 
Dock  and  Steamboat  Basin  Company”  and 
“Breekenridge  Canal  Coal  Company.”  The 
Eye-Opener  bos  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  other  miniug,  manufacturing  and 
other  industrial  bubbles;  but  they  have  burst 
so  effectually  that  their  stock  is  worth  noth¬ 
ing  now,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  cum¬ 
ber  this  column  with  their  disgraced  names 

There’s  a  great  deal  of  swindling  by  iron 
mine  advertisements  also,  iAst  year  about 
100  companies  were  organized,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $80U,UUO,000,  to  find  and  operate 
iron  mines  in  the  Gogebic  range,  Michigan. 
Experts  say  there  are  iu  this  range  about  ten 
good  mines  that  yield  iron  in  paying  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  other  00  organizat  ions  were,  ruauy 
of  them,  started  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  stock  iu  the  excitement.  The  promoters 
of  a  good  many  others  hail  honest  intentious, 
and  vast  sums  were  spent  to  find  the  ore,  but 
the  proportion  of  those  who  succeeded  was 
very  small.  All  the  wild-cat  concerns  have, 
therefore,  been  “  busted  ”  within  the  last  six 
months.  Stock  that  sold  for  $5  tz  >  $0  par  share 
last  spring,  is  now  offered  for  2U  to  85  cents 
a  share  with  no  takers.  Some  unprincipled 
rascals  will  doubtless  soon  try  by  advertising 
to  l  nduee  credulous  dupes  to  invest  their  money 
in  some  of  these  humbugs.. 

The  “sawdust" swindlers  are  unusually  busy 
this  season,  to  judge  by  the  uumber  of  their 
circulars  sent  to  us.  Several  of  the  rascals 
have  been  arrested  here  lately;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  any  of  them  is  convicted.  One  was 
sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  two  years,  however,  last 
week.  All  the  names  we  receive  are  sent  to 
the  detective  department  of  the  Post  Office 
right  across  the  street. 


XDommi’g  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

MARY  WAGER-FIBHER. 

I  SAW  a  very  pretty  screen  in  a  New  York 
artist’s  studio,  which  was  fastened  at  the 
top  to  a  cross  stick  and  hung  straight  down 
like  a  curtain.  The  material  was  of  chamois 
colored  cloth — chamois  is  a  pretty  tint  by 
the  way  for  the  walls  of  a  north  or  sunless 
room— and  had  a  fringe  across  the>  bottom 
to  match  in  color.  Above  the  fringe  was  a 
border  four  inches  wide  in  “crazy”  silk  patch- 
work  ornamented  with  embroidery  stiehes  in 
silk.  Above  the  border  at  one  side  was  fast¬ 
ened  a  short,  flat  clump  of  peacock  feathers 
tied  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  Table  scarfs  of 
cloth  aud  similar  things  are  decorated  with 
rows  of  scallop  shells,  each  shell  being  tied  on 
with  a  very  narrow  ribbon,  and  arranged 
in  groups,  in  pyramid  shape.  When  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  they  are  very  odd  and  pretty, 
and  are  sold  in  the  best  city  shops.  Every 
earthlj  thing  has  its  use,  only  we  haven’t 
found  out  the  secret  of  all  things  yet.  I  saw 
in  a  seaside  cottage  a  frieze  formed  of  pine 
cones. — Both  cottage  and  frieze  were  rustic, 
but  the  two  harmonized  very  effectively. 

The  appearance  of  a  papered  room  can  often 
be  greatly  modernized  and  improved  at  small 
expense  by  running  a  wide  border  or  frieze  of 
wall  paper,  the  full  width  of  the  paper,  around 
the  room; allowing  one-half  the  width  to  bor¬ 
der  the  ceiling,  if  you  like  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  increases  the  apparent  bight  of  the 
room.  The  border,  for  good  effect,  should, 
while  partaking  of  the  general  color  of  the 
wall  hanging,  be  distinctively  different  from  it 
in  design.  I  saw  some  very  old  wall  paper  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Lee  Mansion  in  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.  It  was  put  on  the  walls  of  the 
hall  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  is  still  iu 
very  fair  condition,  and  would  be  better  if  the 
itching  lingers  of  sight-seers  did  not  tear  off 
bits  wherever  there  is  a  loose  corner.  It  was 
made  to  order  in  England,  each  space  on  the 
wall  having  a  piece  of  paper  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  historical  design  made  to  fit  it.  And 
what  a  magnificent  hall,  as  wide  as  a  parlor, 
with  great  windows  each  side  of  the  front 
door  and  the  solid  mahogany  stairway  hand- 
carved, every  fourth  baluster  being  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  pattern.  Washington  aud  Lafayette  were 
entertained  there,  and  powdered  belles  aud 
queued  beaux  undoubtedly  flirted  in  the  deep 
window  seat  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  “iu  the 
good  old  colonial  times.” 

There’s  a  great  rage  in  some  parts  of  New 
England  for  colonial  styles  in  architecture, 
one  feature  of  which  is  shingled  sides  for  a 
house.  The  colonists  liked  large  houses,  great 
parallelograms  with  gambrel  roofs  and  a  long 
L— big  square  high  rooms  with  huge  open  fire, 
places — and  none  of  the  modem  contrivances 
for  breeding  zymotic  diseases.  Mr.  Burgess, 
the  designer  of  the  fast  yachts  Mayflower  aud 
Volunteer,  in  building  hu>  cottage  at  Marble¬ 
head,  attempted  the  colonial  style  aud  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  unattractive  exterior.  The 
frout  door  was  rather  quaint  and  pretty 
though,  with  an  old-fashioned,  small-paned 
window  on  each  side  and  a  deeply  projecting 
cornice  over  the  top.  There  Is  a  great  deal  in 
having  an  attractive  hall.  It  is  the  first 
thing  to  impress  a  visitor  upon  entering  a 
house,  aud  the  last  when  he  leaves  it. 

Some  old-fashioued  things  are  ugly  enough 
while  some  are  capable  of  artistic  treatment. 
Of  the  latter,  the  high  four-post  bedstead  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  is  very  pretty  in  a  lady’s 
bed-chamber,  draped  in  w  hite  and  blue,  or 
ecru  cheese  cloth  over  blue.  Brass-beaded 
nails  are  good  for  taekiug  on  draperies,  and 
in  fastening  upholstering  goods  on  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sofas  aud  chairs;  ihey  are  driven  in  as 
close  together  os  possible.  In  buying  chintz 
for  draperies  and  cushion  covers,  look  at  that 
in  tapestry  patterns.  Bags  filled  with  feath¬ 
ers  uud  the  outside  cover  tied  about  at  the 
neck  with  a  ribbon,  are  in  vogue  for  sofa 
pillows.  _ 

One  of  the  “  vices”  of  women  is  the  inanity 
of  their  talk — the  average  woman,  for  the 
talk  of  a  bright  woman  is  delicious  to  hear. 
But  if  you  can’t  take  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
average  woman’s  chatter,  lie  a  non-partici¬ 
pant,  make  notes  of  it  to  read  aloud,  and  then 
ask  yourself  if  your  own  talk  would  have 
been  anything  better.  An  Euglish  novelist 
after  dining  with  a  friend  made  this  note  in 
his  diury,  “A  pleasant  dinner,  as  it  always  is, 
when  there  are  no  ladies  present  to  coufiue  the 
conversation  within  their  own  narrow 
bouuds.”  Englishmen  possibly  may  have 
a  lower  estimate  of  the  conversational  powers 
of  women  than  have  Americans.  A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  woman  was  given  a  dinner  iu  Loudon 
during  the  past  year,  at^whieli  were  a.niun- 


ber  of  distinguished  men,  one  of  whom  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  and  entertain 
the  American  lady;  she  did  not  catch  his 
name  when  he  was  presented,  and  she  was 
continually  wondering  who  he  was— a  stout, 
ruddy-faced  man,  with  a  business  air.  but 
perfectly  au  fait  in  social  matters,  and 
abounding  in  small  talk  which  he  naturally 
thought  the  proper  mental  diet  for  a  woman 
at  dinner.  She  was  both  pleased  and  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  be  was  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing,  the  poet,  but  naturally  felt  a  little 
humiliated  at  having  heard  only  small  talk 
from  so  gifted  a  man.  Of  course  it  is  the  easiest 
and  most,  natural  thing  to  talk  about  what  in¬ 
terests  one  in  their  everyday  life— her  cooking, 
clothes-making,  her  children,  her  domes¬ 
tics,  shopping,  ami  prayer-meeting,  maybe. 
But  it  is  always  well  to  get  out  of  everyday 
grooves  into  a  wider  sphere  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  faculties  of  tbemind  are  infinite, 
and  they  should  be  developed  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  direction.  Tastes  vary,  happily,  hut  near¬ 
ly  every  woman  has  a  decided  taste  for  some¬ 
thing— for  history,  biography,  travel,  music, 
drawing,  botany,  insect  life,  physiology,  geol¬ 
ogy,  astronomy,  and  as  soon  as  one  has  trav¬ 
eled  a  little  way  in  the  pursuit  of  any  one 
study,  the  field  opens  and  widens  to  a  most 
marvelous  extent.  One  may  tal k  until  dooms¬ 
day  of  overskirts  ahd  petticoats  and  tight 
sleeves,  and  the  hired  girl  and  last,  year’s  bon¬ 
net  and  next  year’s  jacket,  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  neighbor,  and  find  herself  at  the  judg- 
men  t  seat  with  just  about  the  same  mental  scope 
as  she  had  at  10  years  of  age.  The  best  lever  I 
know  of  with  which  to  lift  one’s-self  out  of 
the  mire,  when  one  has  not  that  of  money,  is 
good  reading ,  and  it  isn’t  found  in  the  story 
papers.  Lieht  reading  robs  one  of  more  pre¬ 
cioustime  than  anything  else  to  be  named. 

One  secret  iu  good  dressing  is  the  proper 
care  of  clothing.  Never  hang  your  gowns 
where  they  will  he  pressed  or  crowded 
against.  Bonnets  need  to  be  kept  absolutely 
free  from  flies  and  dust,  as  well  as  all  woolen 
things.  If  one  must  needs  sweep  and  make 
beds  in  a  woolen  gown,  slip  over  it  a  calico 
wrapper.  Gloves  of  kid  after  being  taken  off, 
should  he  carefully  smoothed  out.  and  not 
rolled  up  in  a  wad.  If  you  are  interested  in 
men’s  wear  see  to  it.  that  pantaloons  are  fold¬ 
ed  flat,  ttie  front  fold  coming  in  a  strait  line 
down  from  the  waist  band  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  knee.  Straiten  out  the  legs,  fold 
over  iu  two  or  three  folds,  and  lay  on  a  shelf 
with  a  flat  weight  on  top— a  pair  of  folded 
sheets  will  do  very  well.  The  bagginess  at  the 
knee  may  be  greatly  obviated  if  trousers  in 
continuous  wear  are  so  folded  at  uight.  In 
buying  any  garment  have  regard  to  your 
greatest  need  of  it  and  to  what  you  have  to 
wear  it  with.  It  is  more  economical  and 
more  satisfactory  to  confine  one’s-self  to  a 
very  few  colors.  The  new  feather-bone  stay 
is  preferable  to  whalebone  for  the  waists  of 
gowns.  It  is  made  of  quills  and  the  wonder 
is,  why  shouldn’t  a  woman  have  invented  it 
instead  of  a  man?  When  I  was  in  France 
some  years  ago, a  Frenchman  supposed  that  he 
was  on  the  road  to  make  a  great  fortune  in 
weaving  the  feathers  stripped  from  quills  into 
cloth.  Wbac  became  of  his  invention  I  do 
not  know;  hut  it  would  seem  than  something 
useful  should  be  made  of  every  part  of  fowls’ 
feathers,  they  are  so  unwearoutabl  .  particu¬ 
larly  when  flying  about  in  a  door  yard ! 

Women  make  excellent  photographers,  hav¬ 
ing  generally  a  better  eye  for  arrangement 
and  effect  than  have  men.  But  there  are  few 
iu  the  business. 


FASHION’S  FANCIES. 

THIS  is  a  season  of  elaboration.  Every¬ 
thing— gowns,  bonnets,  or  wraps— is 
trimmed  and  over-trim  mod  to  produce  the 
requisite  amount  of  style.  Not  that  the  trim¬ 
ming  is  in  irself  objectionable,  but  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a  tasteless  woman  to  over¬ 
dress  herself. 

Jennie  June  says  that  American  women  are 
overdressed. because  they  copy  actresses’  stage 
gowns,  and  wear  them  on  the  street.  Of 
course  the  plaiu  tailor  gowns  are  too  becom¬ 
ing  to  be  given  up,  bub  everything  else  is  or¬ 
nate  iu  the  extreme,  and  the  most  fashionable 
hats  look  as  if  trimmed  by  a  cyclone  aud  put 
on  by  accident.  The  trimming  is  usually 
massed  in  the  back,  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  figure  (460).  The  costume  illustrated 
Is  a  cloth  walking  gown ;  it  is  simpler  in  style 
thau  many  of  the  modes  seen.  The  drapery 
is  both  uew  and  tiecoming,  giving  a  polonaise 
effect. 

There  are  some  very  handsome  new  fabrics 
to  be  seen,  especially  among  cloths.  Bristol 
cord  is  a  very  attractive  woolen  stuff;  it  is 
woven  just  like  corduroy,  wii  bout  the  velvet 
pile.  It  is  used  for  both  gowns  and  wraps. 
Georgettes  is  another  now  material;  its  tex¬ 
ture  is  like  Jersey  cloth  without  its  elasticity, 
and  it  has  a  finish  like  silk.  Beatrice  cloth  is  a 
sort  of  compromise  between  ladies  cloth  and 
camel's-hair.  Perhaps  the  most  weur-resist- 
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ing  fabric  of  tbe  group  is  Melton  cloth;  it  is 
precisely  similar  in  appearance  and  finish  to 
the  tailor’s  fabric  bearing  the  same  name,  but 
is  light  enough  to  lie  made  into  gowns.  All 
these  s tuffs  come  iu  the  exquisite  new  colors, 
which  are  handsomer  than  ever  this  year. 
Chief  among  these  are  greens  and  olives, 
grays  and  red.  Red  must  stand  at  tbe  head 
of  the  list,  though  it  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
popular  in  the  spring  than  in  the  winter. 


Fig.  462.  (See  previous  page.) 


The  aggressive  cardinal  shades  are  things  of 
the  past;  the  new  tints  are  variations  of  ox- 
blood  and  terra  cotla.  Both  greens  and  blues 
show  the  aesthetic  tints  of  old  gobelin  tapes¬ 
try,  and  the  grays  are  beyond  praise,  so  rich 
and  soft-looking. 

Iu  more  ornate  fabrics,  there  is  came  l’s-bair 
brocade,  and  also  the  same  material  with 
raised  figures  in  plush.  Embroidered  robes 
in  camel’s-hair  and  cashmere  are  as  handsome 
as  ever,  especially  those  adorned  with  plush 
appliqud  and  budion  work. 

Rich  heading,  both  by  itself  and  combined 
with  metal  cords,  is  to  be  seen  iu  every  color 
and  combination.  Especially  handsome  are 
designs  i n  i  ridescent  metal  cords.  These  tri  i  n- 
miugs  are  to  be  seen  on  all  the  handsomest 
wraps,  which  are  beautiful,  though  rather  too 
much  trimmed. 

The  uewest  shapes  in  short  wraps  are 
shorter  in  the  front  than  last  year,  but  have 
long  pauiers  at  the  side.  Mauy  of  them  show 
flowing  pagoda  sleeves.  One  exquisite  little 
evening  wrap  was  of  lavender  plush,  lined 
with  lavender  satin,  and  trimmed  with  chin¬ 
chilla  and  gold  cord.  Another  long  evening 
wrap  was  of  terra-cotta  plush,  lined  with 
apricot  satin;  it  was  trimmed  with  Persian 
lamb  and  black  passementerie.  Mntelasse  is 
combined  with  plush  in  both  suits  and  wraps; 
it  is  usually  oriental  in  design  and  coloring. 
The  prevailing  fashion  is  for  long  wraps  this 
winter,  giving  the  wearer  an  opportunity  to 
consult  both  comfort  and  style. 

For  information  contained  in  the  above 
article  thanks  are  due  Messrs.  James  Mc- 

Creery  &  Co..  New  York. 

- - 

WOMEN’S  DRIVING. 

8.  J.  L. 

“Thou  shalt  not  drive,”  is  one  of  the  many 
commandments  given  ns  by  our  liege  lords— 
the  men.  They  take  the  high  moral  ground 
that  it  is  uot  proper  for  woman  to  drive;  she 
is  out  of  her  sphere;  it  is  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  for  her  to  manage  a  horse;  she  has  no 
judgment  in  driving,  is  subject  to  accidents, 
or  never  knows  how  to  extricate  herself;  has 
to  pall  on  u  man  (this  said  with  very  sarcastic 
accent),  and  eveutually  gets  her  neck  broken, 
to  kind  of  finish  off  with  and  make  things 
pleasant. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  when  by  any  chance 


it  is  uecessary  for  a  woman  to  take  a  horse  on 
her  own  responsibility,  she  is  cautioned  an 
hour  before  starting  upon  various  subjects  of 
driving  lore,  and  made  to  feel  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  possible  in  anticipation  of  some 
dire  calamity  about  to  befall  her.  Then  she 
is  given  the  stupidest,  lamest,  most  forlorn 
beast  in  the  stables;  harness  toggled  up  with 
rope,  and  sent  out  in  the  world  like  Noah’s 
dove,  with  notbiug  substantial  to  rely  on. 
She  is  then  told  uot  to  stay  long,  not  to  drive 
too  fast,  uot  to  go  near  the  cars  (of  which  the 
horse  was  perfectly  oblivious),  watch  the  tugs 
up  hill  and  breecheu  down  lull,  and  above  all, 
be  cautious.  The  woman  drives  out  of  the 
yard  wfth  a  presentiment  of  coming  dissolu¬ 
tion,  and  she  fain  would  drop  a  tear  for  those 
she  leaves  behind. 

Ever  on  the  alert  for  any  premonitions  of 
“cuttings  up”  (a  thing  her  horse  never  was 
guilty  of  even  in  its  palmiest  days),  her  ride 
is  auytbiug  but  invigorating,  and  who  won¬ 
ders  that  she  is  not  refreshed  by  her  outing? 
It  was  too  risky  to  enjoy  The  one  way  to 
reform  this  state  of  things  is  for  women  to 
cultivate  cast-iron  feelings,  and  when  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  driving  are  dilated  upon,  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  calmly,  serenely  and  confidently 
gather  up  tbe  rains  and  inwardly  resolve  to 
be  equal  to  any  and  all  occasions;  she  will 
then  be  mistress  of  the  situation. 

I’ve  always  noticed  these  too  careful  men 
have  uo  compunction  in  selling  a  horse  they 
have  warned  their  wife  agaiust  as  decidedly 
unsafe,  to  a  man  whose  chief  object  is  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  horse  that  his  women  folks  can  drive. 
He  represents  tbe  animal  to  be  gentle,  kind, 
never  to  shy, care  nothing  for  the  cars  and  to  be 
altogether  lovely  for  ladies’ use.  To  do  him 
justice  this  is  generally  uearer  the  truth.  But 
if  the  buyer  had  heard  him  yesterday  giving  a 
summary  of  its  vicious  habits  when  bis  wife 
wished  to  drive  to  a  neighbor’s,  he  would  be 
aghast  at  the  duplicity  of  nmn. 

She  is  gruvelv  told  she  would  not  lit1  able  to 
get  Oflt  of  the  yard  without  being  strung  to 
flinders;  should  she  by  any  possibility  escape 
that  exercise,  the  horse  would  dump  her  in  the 
ditch :  he  was  an  awful  sliypr,  and  moreover  he 
had  a  wretched  habit  of  kicking  over  the  dash¬ 
board  Which  playfulness  might  disturb  the  se¬ 
renity  of  her  meditations.  There  is  such  a 
difference  between  what  “my  wife”  or  “your 
wife”  can  do.  After  inheriting  these  ideas, 
handed  down  for  ages  from  father  to  son, 
who  can  blame  tbe  man?  It  is  for  woraau  to 
rise  up  and  prove  those  ideas  erroneous ;  she 
can  if  she  will. 

TRAINING  THE  BABY. 

SELMA  CLARK. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  mothers,  and  of¬ 
ficious  aunts  and  relatives  make  in  the  care 
of  that  “  bundle  of  flannel,  and  bit  of  laces” 
known  as  "tbe  baby,”  is  that  they  do  not  treat 
it  as  anything  human.  It  is  first  fed  to  re¬ 
pletion,  much  on  the  plan  on  which  geeso  are 
stuffed  in  order  to  provide  epicures  with  pntt 
(le  fnis  yeas.  When  tbe  poor  mite  expresses 
its  discontent  aud  disapprobation  iu  the  only 
way  possible,  by  a  pathetic  little  whimper,  it 
is  at  once  shaken  and  dandled  until  his  poor 
little  digestive  apparatus  must  be  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  act,  or  wbat  Is  expected  of  it. 
How  would  a  grown  person  like  to  be  made 
to  go  through  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  perform¬ 
ances  immediately  after  a  hearty  meal.  Why 
don’t  you  treat  the  baby  with  a  little  of  the 
same  regard  for  its  comfort  that  you  do  the 
grown-up  ?  Feed  it  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  food  convenient  for  it,  aud  then  put  it  in 
its  little  lied,  aud  make  it  stay  there. 

“Doctor,”  said  a  young  mother,  looking 
with  proud  and  anxious  fondness  at  her  first¬ 
born,  “  what  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
baby’s  welfare?”  “Sleep,”  said  the  doctor, 
“auil  the  second  is  sleep,  aud  the  third  is 
sleep.”  I  have  seen  fussy  hens,  which  are  never 
content  when  their  broods  are  comfortably 
settled  around  them  in  peaceful  repose,  and 
1  know  mothers  who  seem  to  have  exactly 
the  same  spirit.  If  the  baby  is  asleep  they 
fear  it  must  be  sick  and  waken  it  to  make 
sure  that  everything  is  all  right;  when  the 
outraged  infant  immediately  does  its  liest  to 
announce  that,  things  are  all  wrong. 

It  isn’t  mothers  alone  who  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  haby’B  lot  uu  unhappy  one.  There  is 
the  officious  visitor,  who  although  she  may  lie 
neither  wife  nor  mother,  is  always  ready  with 
advice.  Perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  can 
befall  tbe  youthful  scion  is  to  have  rivul 
mothers-in-law  in  the  house.  Then  iudeed  his 
infant  mind  must  learn  at  a  tender  age  to 
grapple  with  the  problem,  “Is  life  worth  liv¬ 
ing?”  and  very  often  it  decides  in  tbe  negative, 
and  tbe  little  life  goes  out  through  misman¬ 
agement. 

A  judicious  little  matron  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  once  toll  me  laughingly  that,  of  all  fussy 
relatives  that  had  conspired  to  mitke  her  life 
miserable  during  the  infancy  of  her  first  baby, 
“Harry”  was  the  worst.  “Although  he  hod 


never  before  shown  a  tendency  to  interfere  in 
the  household  government,  when  baby  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  tapis,  all  his  usual  good  seuse 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  His  daily  in¬ 
junctions  to  the  nurse  made  that  unhappy  fe¬ 
male’s  life  a  burden  to  her,  and  her  sniff-;  of 
disdain  and  half  audible, and  wholly  contempt¬ 
uous  remarks  regarding  ‘hen-lmssies,’  were 
not  calculated  to  contribute  to  my  peace  of 
mind.  I  flattered  myself  that  when  I  once 
more  assumed  the  reins,  Harry  would  be  less 
neVvous,  but  found  myself  subject  to  exactly 
the  same  regimen.  ‘Don’t  take  the  baby  out 
in  the  hot  sun.’  ‘Be  very  careful  about  the 
the  temperalurp  of  his  bath.’  ‘I  wouldn’t  let 
anyone  handle  baby;  they  might  let  him  fall,’ 
and  so  on  with  an  absurd  assumption  of  wis¬ 
dom,  that,  so  completely  ignored  the  possession 
of  auy  modicum  of  common  sense  on  my  part., 
that  I  determined  to  see  if  1  could  not  bring 
him  to  bis  semes,  or  at  least  let  him  know 
that  I  had  not  taken  leave  of  mine.  Quo  day 
when  he  was  leaving  for  his  office  after  un¬ 
limited  directions  as  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  the  bath,  the  food,  the  hours  for 
sleep,  the  flannels  aud  the  medicines  of  the 
luckless  heir,  I  said  very  demurely  and  sweet¬ 
ly,  ‘You  may  make  your  mind  easy,  Harry 
dear,  I  shall  take  just,  as  good  care  of  him  as 
though  he  were  my  own  child.’  He  stared  iu 
a  dazed  sort  of  way  for  a  moment,  accepted 
the  situation,  kissed  me  good  bye,  and  from 
that  day  acknowledged  the  fact  not  only  of 
our  joint  relationship,  but  of  my  ability  to 
manage  the  baby.” 

From  the  management  of  babies  to  hus¬ 
bands  is  hut  a  natural  transition,  and  while  I 
am  in  a  mood  for  giving  advice,  I  may  as  well 
be  generous.  You  who  are  matrons  of  a  year 
aud  a  day  will  nob  deny  that  the  rightful  gui¬ 
dance  of  a  husband  is  a  gift,  Heavensent — 
since  without  it  so  many  lives  are  wrecked. 
Perhaps  the  most  common  mistake  that  a  w  o¬ 
man  makes  is  in  believing  that  her  husband  is 
always  the  stronger  party.  She  goes  on  in 
her  belief  year  after  year,  blindly  insisting  up¬ 
on  leaning  on  a  broken  reed,  with  this  result, 
that  the  husband,  who  with  her  moral  sup 
port  might  have  developed  into  something  like 
a  nmn, lacking  that,  and  having  nothing  to  give 
where  so  much  is  expected,  all  at  once  falls 
from  his  high  estate  iu  her  eyes  by  exhibiting 
some  terrible  weakness,  or  perhaps  crime,  to 
which  she  can  no  longer  close  her  eyes.  Hud 
she  recognized  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  the 
start,  who  can  tell  how  much  her  strength 
and  true  love  might  have  spared  them  both. 
So  much  of  life  is  all  a  mistake  that  we  can¬ 
not  help  being  devoutly  thankful  for  that 
higher  life  where  we  may  retrieve  the  errors 
of  this  one. 

Another  fatal  error  of  American  wives 
which  a  French  wife  never  makes,  is  that  of 
sameness.  8he  mikes  herself  too  common¬ 
place.  Her  husband  is  too  sure  of  her  love , 
accepts  it  as  he  does  the  air,  the  sunlight,  his 
daily  bread  or  any  other  everyday  blessing  of 
which  he  is  certain.  Let  your  husband  feel  that 
having  struggled  to  win  your  affection,  he  must 
now  try  to  keep  it.  Throw  a  little  variety  in¬ 
to  your  treatmentof  him.  There  will  be  some 
“spice”  iu  liis  life  if  he  feels  that  be  never 
knows  exactly  in  what  mood  he  will  find  you. 
Never  be  a  shrew,  but  remember  that  a  steady 
diet  of  sweets  will  soon  pull. 

“A  man  is  very  human,”  says  “Bab,”  in 
the  New  York  Star;  “  he  likes  to  feel  that  his 
wife  is  like  the  French  feuilleton,  worth  hav¬ 
ing  after  each  chapter,  ‘To  be  continued  in 
our  next.’”  Don’t  expect  too  much  love  of 
tbe  exalt  re  kind,  anil  ubove  all,  “  measure  all 
you  give.” 

“  That  your  life  may  iluisli 
Calm  as  It  begun. 

Learn  your  lesson  batter,  dear, 

Than  1  have  done." 


WHY"  PEOPLE  MARRY. 


s.  c. 


educated,  declared  that  he  selected  his  wife 
because  he  had  observed  how  uimbly  and 
gracefully  she  mounted  a  ladder;  a  very 
necessary  qualification  perhaps  in  a  sailor,  or 
if  he  had  expected  to  take  up  his  abode  iu  the 
rigging  of  a  ship,  but  a  slight  thing  on  w  hich 
to  build  expectations  of  n  life  of  happiness. 
For  such  slight  causes  as  these,  or  “for  any 
other  reason  why.”  men  choose  tlu  ir  wives; 
but  why  do  women  choose  their  husbands? 
I  otico  heard  an  emiuent  divine,  preaching 
from  tbe  text.  “We  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us,”  say  the  majority  of  wives,  if  asked 
why  they  fell  in  love  with  their  husbands 
would  reply,  “Because  he  first  loved  me.” 
Well,  love  is  a  very  good  Imsfs  on  which  to 
marry,  but  if  nine-tenths  of  the  women  who 
have  made  youthful  marriages  were  asked 
why  they  had  married  as  they  did,  and 
answered  truthfully,  they  would  reply  “Be¬ 
e-use  1  was  asked.”  Until  people  begin  to 
choose  their  partners  in  life  with  something 
of  the  care  and  forethought  with  which  they 
would  select  a  garment,  the  divorce  courts 
will  continue  to  be  crowded,  and  unhappy 
marriages  will  be  tbe  rule  and  not  the  excep¬ 
tion. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


“How,”  said  one  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of 
whom  it  was  said  be  “could  toil  terribly,” 
‘how  do  you  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time?”  “When  I  have  anything  to  do  I  go 

and  do  it,”  was  the  reply . 

“The  surest  method,”  said  Father  Faber, 
“of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  God’s  eternal 
purpose1  ahout  us  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  right 
use  of  the  present,  moment.  Each  hour  comes 
with  some  little  fagot  of  God's  will  fastened 

■upon  its  back.” . 

Learn  the  art,  to  be  preferred  before  all 
others,  of  being  happy  when  alone — which 
consists  in  the  encouragement  of  good  hopes 
and  rational  pursuits,  in  leading  an  industri¬ 
ous  life,  and  in  having  constantly  before  you 

some  object  of  attainment . 

Tile  crow  u  of  patience  cannot  be  received 
where  there  bas  been  no  suffering.  If  thou 
refusest  to  suffer,  thou  refusest  to  be  crowned: 
hut  if  thou  wishest  to  be  crowned,  thou  must 
fight  manfully  aud  suffer  patiently.  With¬ 
out  labor  none  cau  obtain  rest,  and  without 
contending  there  cun  bo  no  conquest, — Thom¬ 
as  d.  Kern  pi 5 . . . 

Dr.  Chambers  truly  says:  “Observation 
shows  that  a  secular  Sunday  rests  upon  a 
sacred  Suuday.  Guarantee  the  day  of  rest 
by  a  religious  sanction,  and  you  secure  it  per¬ 
manently;  give  up  auy  such  sanction,  and 
you  imperil  the  whole  institution.  There 
would  still  be  a  Suuday,  but  it  would  be 
neither  a  holy  day  nor  a  day  of  rest.” . 

It  bothers  the  man  who  has  earned  success 
by  faithful,  honest,  brainy  work,  to  hear  his 
friends  saying  among  themselves;  “What  an 
infernally  lucky  fellow  Jack  is!” . 

Pomcslic  d'conoim} 

CONDUCTED  BT  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 

HOW  TO  ENLARGE  A  LEAF  TABLE. 

PICKET. 


An  English  paper  philosophizing  on  this 
subject,  thinks  it  would  be  uu  interesting  and 
instructive  lesson,  if,  iu  a  community  of  mar¬ 
ried  people,  representing  various  social 
grades,  we  could  request,  the  husbands  and 
wives,  to  tell  us  truthfully  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  select  their  respective 
partners  for  life.  It  would  uo  doubt  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  might  he  instructive,  to  those 
w  ho  were  wise  euougb  to  take  it.  as  a  warning, 
but  we  doubt  if  it  would  lie  flattering  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  parties  concerned.  John 
Condy  Jeafferson  tells  of  a  learned  judge, 
who  courted  and  manned  a  lady  because  of 
her  ability  to  make  a  good  salad.  He  does 
not  forget  to  add  that,  her  temper  was  as 
spicy  and  sharp  as  her  salads,  and  that  the 
good  judge  many  a  time  repented  him  of  his 
choice.  We  are  told  of  a  youth  who  chose 
his  wife  because  she  had  eaten  such  a  hearty 
dinner  at  a  picnic.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  to  the  point  if  he  had  taken  pains  lo  dis¬ 
cover  what  kind  of  a  dinner  she  could  cook. 
Auother  gentleman,  intellectual  aud  well 


People  who  do  not  possess  an  extension 
table  are  often  put  to  great,  inconvenience, 
and  compelled  bo  set  a  second  table  when  three 
or  four  visitors  drop  in  for  dinner,  or  a  set  of 
harvesters  or  thrashers  arc  to  be  provided  for. 
Au  excellent  method  of  enlarging  a  common 
leaf  table  is  shown  at  Fig.  1 ,  p.  775,  namely  the 
end  of  a  leaf  table  with  a  strip  of  hard  wood 
extending  across  it  and  fastened  to  it  with  two 
one-fourth  inch  bolts.  The  ends  of  this  cross- 
piece  serve  as  rests  for  the  arms  of  the  end 
leaf,  shown  in  position  in  Fig.  8.  In  Fig.  2  is 
shown  au  iron  device  which  may  besubstitutod 
for  the  cross-piece.  It  is  one-fourth  inch  thick 
and  one  inch  wide  ami  is  fastened  to  the  table 
leg  by  a  one-fourth  inch  bolt,  nud  when  iu  po¬ 
sition  to  hold  the  arms  of  the  leaf  it  rests  on  a 
small  iron  pin,  or  large  screw,  projecting 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  When  not  iu  use  it 
may  lie  turned  over,  and  then  hangs  down  the 
leg  out  of  the  way.  In  Fig.  8  A  is  the  table 
top,  B,  the  leaf  arm,  C,  the  Mid  leaf,  D,  an 
arm  supporting  the  eud  leaf,  E.  a  rest  for 
arms — the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  top  of  the  table  with  leaves  up  and 
end  leaves  in  place.  These  eud  loaves  should 
lie  about  14  inches  wide  aud  as  long  as  the 
table  with  leaves  raised,  is  wide,  aud  their 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 

When  she  had  Children,  shs  gave  them  Castorla 
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supporting  arms  should  be  fastened  to  them. 

These  extra  leaves  largely  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  an  ordinary  leaf  table,  without  in 
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the  least  increasing  its  liability  to  tip  over. 
When  not  in  use  they  can  be  set  aside,  occu¬ 
pying  but  little  space,  aud  they  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  extra  table.  Any  person  who  cau 
use  tools  can  make  them.  If  the  iron  supports 
shown  in  Fig.  2  are  used,  four  will  be  required 
and  a  blacksmith  can  easily  make  them. 


POINTS. 

Ribbon  streamers  are  again  seen  on  hats. 

Seal-skin  garments  are  as  fashionable  as 
ever. 

Changeable  velvets  enter  largely  into  hat 
trimmings. 

Dkess  basques  are  cut  longer  over  the  hips 
than  they  have  been  for  the  past  year. 

The  new  muffs  this  winter  seem  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  of  some  service;  in  fact,  tkey 
will  hold  both  hands. 

Stone-martin,  a  fashionable  fur  35  years 
ago,  is  again  in  favor. 

Straw  hats  have  been  worn  right  into 
winter  w  eather, and, what  is  more  to  the  point, 
they  have  been  fashionuble.  And  now  we  are 
shown  felt  bonnets  and  lints  made  to  imitate 
straw  braid.  Truly  Dame  Fushion  is  a  capri¬ 
cious  guide. 

A  Turkish  cap  of  cloth,  to  match  one’s 
gown,  is  a  stylish  aud  economical  head  cover¬ 
ing.  The  cloth  is  arranged  over  a  brimless 
frame  in  irregular  folds,  raising  it  up  from 
the  frame  in  front  and  making  the  left  a  little 
higher  than  the  right  side.  Plait  a  small 
piece  of  stiffening  in  with  the  cloth  to  make  it 
stand  up.  The  goods  turned  over  the  edge  of 
the  frame  make  a  neat  edge.  The  only  trim¬ 
ming  needed  is  a  bat  pin,  or  two  or  three 
quills  fastened  diagonully  on  the  left  side. 

THOUGHTS  ON  WOMAN’S  WORK. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

Mas.  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  in  “Daugh¬ 
ters  of  America,”  writes  a  pleasant  address  to 
“Our  college  girls”  that  should  encourage 
any  girl  in  her  ambition  aud  aspirations  to¬ 
ward  a  life  of  study  and  culture,  aud  help  to 
wiu  success  for  the  student  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life.  And  the  next  article,  written 
by  Foster  Coates,  is  called  “Work  that  girls 
may  do”— in  which  he  quotes  Miss  Grace 
Dodge,  who  is  an  eminent  authority,  assaying 
— “  The  chance  is  excellent  for  any  good, 
honest,  industrious  girl  earning  her  living 
iu  New  York.  She  need  not  be  afraid  to  come 
here  from  the  smaller  cities,  or  from  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Then  it  goes  on  to  mention  telegraphy, 
nursing,  type-writing,  uud  many  other  thin6s 
at  which  girls  can  get  moderate  wages,  aver¬ 
aging  from  $12  to  880  per  week.  There  is  a 
school  for  stenography,  and  capable  girls  who 
can  spell  well  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $12  per 
week,  to  begin  with,  and  are  secretaries  to 
lawyers,  hankers,  brokers,  clergymen  and 
teachers.  So  the  Held  is  widening  even  apart 
from  journalism  and  the  professions  Mint,  will 
require  years  of  study  to  bring  to  perfection, 
aud  girls  may  feel  that  with  a  little  trouble 
they  cau  be  independent,  and  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  out  iu  the  world,  if  capable. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  thought  to  farmers’ 
daughters  liow  they  are  to  live  when  the  time 
comes  when  they  will  be  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources.  For,  do  as  we  may,  it  is  not 
possible  to  “  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,” 
and  in  a  fair  measure  it  is  only  right  for 
young  people  to  take  thought  for  their  future 
and  prepare  themselves  to  battle  with  the 
\wrld,  and  earn  for  themselves  an  inde¬ 
pendent  living.  Domestic  service  will  have 


to  be  re-modeled  before  American  girls  will 
be  attracted  toward  it — and  I  sometimes 
think  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  this 
department  will  be  elevated  and  improved 
so  that  the  social  ostracism  attending  it  will 
be  done  away  with.  But  it  is  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  where  there  are  large  families  of  daugh¬ 
ters  and  “  What  shall  wc  do  with  our  girl’s?” 
is  a  question  that  touches  many  a  mother’s 
heart,  “While  lam  here”  she  says,  “  it  is 
all  right.”  But  down  in  that  daughter’s 
heart  may  be  raukling  the  thought  that  she 
is  giving  her  best  years  to  home  service  that 
is  not  fitting,  but  rather  unfitting  her 
for  the  battle  of  life  in  unknown  paths. 
If  this  subject  is  discussed,  it  is  too 
often  passed  over  with  the  stale  joke, 

“Oh !  she  will  marry” — but  that  does  not  by 
any  means  settle  the  question,  and  I  despise 
any  girl  who  folds  her  hands  in  her  father’s 
house  and  is  contented  to  wait  for  the  coming 
man.  Suppose  he  never  comes?  Or  when  he 
does,  suppose  she  finds  that  she  does  not  love 
him?  Alas!  with  no  alternative  too  many 
girls  are  tempted  to  marry  for  a  home,  for  an 
establishment,  for  fenr  of  a  single  life,  when 
it  needs  plenty  of  love,  sincere  and  honest,  to 
carry  one  over  the  many  difficulties  that  be¬ 
set  a  married  life.  So  let  our  girls  prepare 
themselves  to  earn  an  independent  living  and 
think,  while  they  ure  still  sheltered  and  cared 
for,  what  they  are  best  suited  for.  “The  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,”  and  they  can  lie  preparing  them¬ 
selves  by  home  studies  for  whatever  fate 
Providence  has  in  store  for  them.  In  almost 
auy  village  telegraphy  can  be  learned — often 
stenography.  The  study  of  the  sciences  and 
languages  by  the  various  classes  of  “Study  at 
Home”  can  be  carried  on  by  correspondence, 
aud  become  interesting  and  improving.  To 
some  few  it  is  given  to  become  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  life  work:  but  it  takes  a  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge  to  make  $10,000  a  year  by  her 
pen,  though  many  women  makea  decent  living 
at  journalism,  uud  so  it  is  iu  all  departments. 
Dr.  Mary  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  says  that 
women  physicians  are  making  rapid  strides 
forward  aud  are  in  great  demand.  Her  in¬ 
come  is  $40,000  yearly,  and  she  testifies  that 
the  prejudice  against  women  physicians  is  fast 
dyiug  out.  But  it  takes  years  of  devoted 
study,  aud  a  love  for  the  science  to  rise  to  that 
position,  yet  such  things  prove  that  what 
woman  has  done  woman  cau  do.  Aud  after 
all,  “Better  be  a  queenly  woman,  than  un¬ 
womanly  a  queen,”  and  most  pure,  home- 
loving  girls  may  trust  their  own  iustincts. 

“To  thine  own  seif  be  true,”  1  said  the  other 
day  in  an  argument  with  one  who  was  trying 
a  useless  sell -sacrifice  and  a  smothering  of 
better  instiucts,  anti  the  rule  indicated  by  the 
words,  is  a  good  guide  wheu  passing  over”  with 
reluctant  feet,  where  womanhood  and  child¬ 
hood  meet.”  I  would  not  have  our  girls  settle 
dowu  contented  with  mediocrity,  without  any 
ambition,  but  let  them  first  find  out  what  they7 
can  do  best  and  quietly  fit  themselves  for  it. 

'•  ’Tts  uot  angels  we  are  wanting  on  this  busy  restless 
earth, 

It  Is  noble  earnest  women  who  prize  well  their  right 
of  birth; 

Women  who  are  looking  upward,  knowing  well  what 
life  is  worth. 

Even  though  their  life  Is  hidden,  Just  content  to  work 
away. 

Till  the  last  great  task  Is  ended,  or  the  toil  of  every 
day.” 

THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

Cold  beets  are  nice  worked  into  a  salad 
with  potatoes  and  a  bit  of  onion. 

Potato  salad  is  good  too.  Chop  up  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  add  a  very  little  onion,  raw 
and  chopped  very  line,  chopped  celery  aud 
parsley,  aud  an  egg  or  two  hard-boiled  and 
cut  into  slices.  Use  pepper,  salt  aud  vinegar 
as  a  dressing. 

A  friend  writes  that  a  half  dozen  quinces 
added  to  her  kettle  of  apple-butter  improved 
the  flavor  50  per  cent. 

If  sweet  pork  is  wanted,  the  barrel  it  is 
packed  in  must  be  sweet. 

The  Boston  Marrow  squash  is  recommended 
for  pits. 


EXPERIENCE  NOTES. 

Pork  pickle;  saltpeter  used  in  bu  tter  making; 

beef  pickle;  ammonia;  neuralgia. 

One  day  during  the  past  summer,  on  going 
to  the  cellar  for  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  lower  hoop  of  the  barrel  had 
burst,  letting  all  the  brine  out.  How  long  af¬ 
fairs  had  been  iu  this  condition  I  was  unable 
to  tell,  as  the  coutents  of  the  barrel  find  little 
favor  iu  the  family  during  hot  weather,  ex¬ 
cept  when  wanted  as  an  accompaniment  to 
beans,  as  on  the  present  occasion.  Tno  time 
bad,  however,  been  of  sufficient  length  to  ma¬ 
terially  injure  the  meat,  both  iu  regard  to 
smell  and  taste,  but  as  the  family  supply — be¬ 
ing  a  half  barrel  more  or  less— was  involved, 
of  course,  an  attempt  was  made  to  save  it,  if 
possible,  from  any  further  deterioration.  So 


a  new  barrel  was  procured  aud  into  this  the 
pork  was  packed  with  layers  of  salt  between, 
and  a  new  brine  was  made,  several  ounces  of 
saltpeter  being  added.  The  antiseptic  proper¬ 
ties  of  this  substance  had  been  before  tested  in 
housekeeping  experience,  but  never  before 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  for  the  pork  in  a 
few  weeks, was  as  sweet  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  years  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  saltpeter  to  the  salt  used  in 
the  making  of  butter.  I  am  certain  that  it 
adds  materially  to  its  keeping  properties.  A 
lady  whom  I  have  furnished  with  butter  for 
many  years,  has  frequently  told  me  that  she 
liked  to  have  her  butter  from  our  dairy,  as 
the  last  pound  was  always  as  good  as  the  first. 
The  milk  is  sent  to  a  creamery  during  the 
summer,  so  it  is  the  custom  to  pack  in  spring 
the  butter  for  family  use  during  the  hot  sea¬ 
son.  The  past  season,  although  the  butter  used 
in  the  family  was  packed  while  the  cows  were 
still  eating  hay,  yet  all  through  the  unusually 
hot  weather,  as  loug  as  it  lasted,  which  was 
till  the  middle  of  August,  it  was  as  sweet  as 
when  first  made.  Many  years  ago  I  was 
called  from  home  a  week  during  the  dairy  sea¬ 
son,  leaving  the  work  in  charge  of  help  fresh¬ 
ly  imported  from  the  Old  Country.  All  the 
bui  ter  made  during  ray  absence  had  a  disa¬ 
greeable  taste,  which  I  was  unable  to  account 
for  till  I  discovered  that,  the  milk  pans  had 
been  simply  washed  and  used  again  without 
scalding;  probably  tbe  water  used  for  their- 
cleansing  had  not  always  been  as  clean  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  absence  of  that  sweet,  rpsy  taste,  which  is 
only  the  reward  of  the  utmost  cleauiness.  So 
the  butter  was  taken  from  the  tubs  in  which 
it  had  been  placed,  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
finely  pulverized  saltpeter,  mixed  with  two 
or  three  times  its  bulk  of  white  sugar,  were 
worked  through  it,  and  in  the  fall  wheu  the 
dairy  was  sold,  it-  tested  as  good  as  the  rest. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  the  herbage  is  rank,  that  the  cows 
eat  something  which  gives  an  unpleasant  taste 
to  the  butter — I  find  that  by  the  use  of  a  little 
saltpeter  this  is  entirely  counteracted,  so  that 
in  two  or  three  days  tbe  bad  taste  is  all  gone. 

Last  winter,  while  on  a  visit,  I  ate  some 
corned  beef,  which  was  the  finest  I  ever 
tasted,  and  on  inquiry  found  that  the  formu¬ 
la,  which  I  send,  had  been  used  in  preserving 
it:  Pack  the  beef  as  tightly  as  possible  and 
fasten  down  with  heavy  weights. 

beef  pickle. 

Twelve  quarts  of  water,  five  pounds  of  salt, 
three  ounces  of  saltpeter,  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Heat  to  boiling,  skim,  pour  on  boiling-hot, 
and  cover  closely.  •  Pouring  on  the  brine 
boiling-hot  closes  the  pores  of  the  meat,  thus 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  juices. 

Last  spring  I  wrote  of  the  use  of  kerosene 
in  washing.  I  used  it  through  the  summer 
with  greut  satisfaction,  till  several  weeks 
since  I  was  induced  to  try  Household  Ammo¬ 
nia.  aud  had  never  before  found  anything 
which  made  the  clothes  so  white  and  aided  so 
greatly  iu  eleansiug.  thereby  diminishing  the 
labor  of  washing.  Its  cost  is  but  10  cents  for 
a  full  pint  bottle,  and  the  saving  of  soap  is 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  aniuiouia.  Besides, 
it  is  most  excellent  for  cleaning  clothes,  wash¬ 
ing  windows,  etc.  Directions  for  use  accom¬ 
pany  each  bottle. 

1  have  just  received  from  a  lady  friend  a 
recipe  for  the  cure  of  neuralgia  and  tooth¬ 
ache,  which  she  says  never  fails,  aud  hoping  it 
may  benefit  some  afflicted  one  I  send  it  for 
publication. 

MAGNETIC  TOOTH  CORDIAL  AND  PAIN-KILLER. 

One  ounce  of  the  best  alcohol,  oue-half 
ounce  of  laudanum,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
chloroform,  liquid  measure,  one-half  ounce  of 
gum  camphor,  ono-hult  ounce  oil  of  cloves, 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether, 
oue  ounce  of  lavender.  MRS.  w.  c.  G. 


LEMON  CRACKERS. 

Two  aud  a  half  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
lard,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  five 
cents’  worth  of  lemon  oil,  one  ounce  bakers’ 
hartshorn  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Mix 
stiff’  with  flour,  roll  thin,  cut  with  a  knife  into 
squares,  and  bake  iu  a  hot  oven. 

PIGS’  FEET  GELATINE. 

Take  the  feet  of  a  pig,  clean  them  by  soak¬ 
ing  iu  salt  water  24  hours,  thou  scraping  un¬ 
til  clean  and  white.  Wash  free  of  salt.  Boil 
iu  clear  water  until  the  meat  separates  readily 
from  the  bones,  then  take  out  the  bones,  re¬ 
move  the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  let  the 
liquor  become  cold,  remove  all  the  fat  that 
rises,  heat  the  rest  and  strain  through  a  mus¬ 
lin  cloth,  then  through  a  flannel  one;  flavor 
with  the  juice  anil  grated  rind  of  u  leuiou  or 
auy  flavoring  preferred.  Wheu  cold  it  can  be 
cut  iuto  squares  and  served  in  small  saucers 
with  dark  jelly  and  whipped  cream.  Four 
feet  will  make  nearly  a  quart  of  gelatine  aud 
it  is  a  simple  aud  wholesome  dessert. 

MRS.  LAURA  W. 


'Stti.orfUanmtss  ^dvtrtteinn- 


The  Great  Popularity 

Of  Ayer’s  Pills  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  have  found  them 
the  very  best  remedy  that  could  be 
procured  for  Biliousness,  Constipation, 
Headache,  aud  various  other  complaints 
of  the 

Stomach  and  Bowels. 

“  For  Sick  Headache,  caused  by  a  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  stomach,  Ayer’s 
Pills  are  the  most,  reliable  remedy.”  — 
S.  C.  Brad  burn,  Worthington,  Mass. 

“Half  a  box  of  Ayer's  Pills  restored 
my  appetite.”—  C.  O.  Clark,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

“  Four  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me 
of  Liver  Complaint.” — E.  L.  Fulton, 
Hanover,  X.  H. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

Prepared  hy  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


WOE 


FOR  AI.I,.  830  a  week  and  expen¬ 
ses  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY.  Augusta,  Maine. 


MOMt  STFtlY-  Book-keeping,  Business 
il  Iwl  C.  Forms,  Penmanship.  Aritbmetle.Sbort- 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  hyM&IL.  circulars  free. 

BKY.tNT&sTBATTID’S,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 


AGENTS  HERE 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  §>“.50  an 
ho  nr  during  suture  time.  J.Y.  Kenyon.  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  8IS  one  day.  S7G.50  one  week. 
Socanyou.  Proofs  and  ealalogne  free. 

J.  E.  Shkeakd  A  Cincinnati.  O- 


ken. 


POULTRY  ARCHITECTURE  contains  75 
Illustrations  of  Poultry  Houses.  Yards, 
Runs,  Chicken  Coops.  Fences,  etc.  Tells 
‘tow  to  build  them.  Price  3llc.  Stamps  ta¬ 
ll.  B.  Mitchell,  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  Ill. 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d.  1880. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Silk  In  all  Cities 
and  Towns. 

A  lONG-REIDtO  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
73  Murray  St.,  SEW  JtOEK. 


-  r  ncc  :  ,~->» 

'VewsntBji  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  torepresent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  are  willing  to  work  we 
promise  largo  pn  tits  Cooker  and 
Outfit  free.  Jpj'/yul  '  ■  rs  '->r  Tr/  rn*. 
IVILHOT  (  AS  I  LE  .t  CO..  K-irhrM.r.  ,V.  Y. 


HOWTOCAPOMZE.  By  Fanny  Field.  Price  10c. 
Stamps  taken.  R.  B.  Mitchell,  69  Dearborn  St.,Chicago- 


ran 

GEST.EMEU 


styles  toe.  As  stylish  .O ff  A. 
and  durable  as  those  v/ 
costing$Jor  Ji,.ltoys/  Ag 
all  wear  tlie  \V.  /  X> 

L.  BOUGUvV 

c, 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 


The  only  S3  SEAMLESS 
Shoe  in  the  world,  with-  " 
out  tacks  or  nails. 
Finest  Calf,  perfect 
and  warranted.  Congress, .  V  * 
Button  and  I  -u*,-  all  cc/ 


ptwjjfl  tod  pric. 
saxnpad  on  bottom  ol  ahoe.J 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  *2.50  SHOE  is  unex¬ 
celled  for  heavy  wear.  If  net  sold  by  your  dealer 
write  W.  L. ‘DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Sherwood's  Steel  Harness 

Vor  .411  t-nru  Wi-fk  It 
- V  Has  :<o  Equal. 

- — LN  agekts  wanted.,^/'?. 


bukrwooi*  uutxrssco, 

bOUtlSK,  .V  1. 


tEmsi,  and  giants. 


n  ■«  A  VARIETIES  OF 

370  FRUITTREES, 

J  I  J  VINES  PLANTS.  ETC. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach, Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince.  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Currant*.  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  Ac.  Sand  for  Catalogue 
j.  S.  COLLINS,  Moo  res  town,  N.  J. 


Winter  Onions.  MTS 

10  corns  for  small  pamphlet  telling  now  to  grow  and 
manage  them.  Introducers  of  Haver  land  Strawberry 
and  Thompson's  Early  Prolific  Red  Kaspberry, 

CLEVELAND  NlltsEUY.  E.  Itockport.  O. 


JAPANESE  AN1>  CHINESE 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants.  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  5 
choice  Lily  Bulbs.  Si,  3  rare  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  #2;  12  Mammoth  Chemuits,  50  cts. 
Free  by  mull.  1L  11.  BERGER  4  Co..  817 
Washington  St..  San  Fr  a  t ,  e  iseo , calif  or u ia. 
Catalogue  free. 


300.000  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strictly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  ana 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  uves,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
tocxarnltie  our  stock  aud  prices.  All  orders  by  mall 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock. or 
Real  Estate.  Address 

F..  K.  COCHR  AN  A  CO., 
Mithlletuwu,  New  Castle  County,  D  elaware. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  12,  1887. 

The  Chicago  Anarchists  are  disposed  of. 
Saturday  last  Engel  poisoned  himself  with 
laudanum ;  but  recovered.  Sunday  four  gas- 
pipe  bombs,  enough  to  blow  the  jail,  with  its 
300  inmates,  to  pieces,  were  found  in  Liugg’s 
cell.  Then  more  rigid  guard  was  appointed 
over  the  condemned.  Wednesday,  in  spite  of 
all  precautions,  Lingg-who  bad  been  here  only 
two  years,  and  could  speak  no  English— got 
hold  of  a  dynamite  cap.  placed  it  in  his  mouth, 
exploded  it  with  a  lighted  caudle,  blew  a  part 
of  his  face  away  and  died  shortly  afterward. 
Thursday  afternoon  Governor  Oglesby  com¬ 
muted  the  sentences  of  Fielden  and  Schwab  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Yesterday,  shortly 
before  noon,  Spies,  Parsons,  Engel,  and  Fischer 
were  hanged  in  the  jail  yard  in  presence  of 
about  200  spectators.  They  all  “died  game." 
All  possible  precautions  were  taken  against 
any  Auarcbist  outrages,  not  only  in  Chicago, 
but  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  Union, 
for  a  small  baud  of  desperate  Anarchists  can 
be  found  iu  nearly  every  one  of  them.  No 
trouble  anywhere;  but  some  is  expected  to¬ 
morrow  when  the  funerals  take  place . 

Two  years  ago,  after  an  unprecedentedly 
bitter  campaign,  Fulton  County,  Ga.  (capital, 
Atlantal,  went  “dry"  by  210  majority.  On 
November  2t‘.  another  election  will  be  held,  and 
after  two  years’  experience  Prohibition  will 
be  again  on  trial . America  is  now  pay¬ 

ing  the  highest  telegraph  tolls  of  the  world. . 

. Yellow  fever  has  almost  disappeared 

from  Florida,  a  few  cases  still  at  Tampa,  how¬ 
ever . It  is  said  ex-Benator  Jones,  of 

Florida,  is,  and  for  some  years  has  been,  really 

insane . There  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of 

a  square,  stand-up  fight  between  the  Railroad 
Commission  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company.. 

. The  President.  Wednesday,  issued  a 

proclamation  announcing  the  ratification  of 
the  new  treaty  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ex¬ 
tending  the  term  of  commercial  reciprocity  in 
return  for  the  cession  to  us  of  the  harbor  of 
Pearl  River  in  the  Island  of  Oahu,  as  a  coal¬ 
ing  station.  Best  harbor  in  the  islands;  will 
be  fortified  ...  .The  main  building  of  the 
Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home  at  Davenport.  Iowa, 
was  burner!  Wednesday  morning;  loss.  $80,000. 
The  cause  of  the  fire  was  a  thunderbolt. , .  ... 

. William  Astor,  brother  of  John  Jacob 

Astor.  has  given  8100X100  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cathedral.  The  site  for  it  has  been 
cboseu  away  up  city  now;  but  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  city  HO  years  hence . 

Contracts  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  for  10,000 
gallons  navy  beans,  at  28.4  cents;  canned  roast 
beef,  7.2  cents  per  pound:  dried  peaches.  28 
cents  per  pound;  cauued  ham,  13  cents  per 
pound;  25.000  pounds  of  pickles,  7  3  cents; 
75.000  pounds  assorted  vegetables,  canned  0.2 
cents.  Armour  &  Co  ,  of  Chicago,  were 
among  the  bidders  on  beef,  but  the  contract 
went  to  Tburber,  Wh viand  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  who  underbid  the  Chicago  concern  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent . The  Inter¬ 

state  Commerce  Commission  has  decided  that 
a  tributary  roud  is  not  responsible  for  rates  it 
does  not  make,  and  that,  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroad  can  give  no  more  special  tickets  to 
land  explorers  unless  it  gives  the  same  favor 

to  the  general  public . Owing  to  an 

epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Cincinnati, 
caused  by  impure  water,  the  children  carry 

botl  lea  of  boiled  water  to  school  . 

The  failure  of  the  National  Rubber  Company 
of  Bristol,  R  I.  has  caused  tin*  operatives,  to 
whom  887,000  is  due,  to  demand  relief  for  their 
physical  necessities.  The  -it nation  is  alarm¬ 
ing  . The  stories  of  destitution  in 

Newfoundland  are  repeated  with  emphasis, 
this  time  hv  Very  llev  Dr.  Hawley 
While  the  membership  of  theKnightsof  Labor 
is  decreasing  in  the  United  States,  it  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  Canada.  The  increase  lately  iu  Mon- 

treal  has  been  phenomenal . .  .Joseph 

Miller,  of  Newbury  port,  Mass,  has  been 
awarded  a  pension  dating  from  1363,  aud  re¬ 
ceives  813,000  ns  his  first  payment . 

_ The  Fifth  National  Bank  ot  Bt.  Louis  has 

failed  for  over  $1,000,000,  due  in  great  part  to 
the  failure,  some  time  ago,  of  the  Niobrara 
Cattle  Company,  with  which  it  was  intimately 
connected.  The  company  has  just  made  a  set¬ 
tlement  with  its  creditors  at  40  cents  on  the 
dollar  on  *1,000,000.  Deposits  $1,150,000;  many 
depositors  ruined,  Great  dishonesty  for  years 

by  the  bank  officials,  just  discovered . 

. . . . The  Governor  of 

Texas  offers  a  reward  of  $1,000  tor  every  mau 
caught  robbing  a  train;  most  of  the  railroads 
offer  $850  for  each,  dead  or  alive;  and  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  arc  also  liberal.  An  express 
messenger  who  killed  two  train  robbers  lately 
near  El  Paso,  netted  $4,000  for  his  courago 

and  marksmanship .  A  novel  plan 

to  promote  marriage  among  the  settlers  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  has  just  been  adopted  bv 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  When  a  set¬ 
tler  wants  to  go  hi  Ontario  for  his  girl,  he 
buys  a  matrimonial  ticket  at  the  UBual  rates; 
but  on  presenting  the  ticket  a  few  weeks  later 
at  the  Ontario  station,  together  with  a  mar¬ 
riage  certificate,  he  will  be  entitled  to  free 

transportation  for  his  bride . . 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  will  expend 
$1,000,000  in  getting  rid  of  grade  crossings  in 
Jersey  City,  by  elevating  its  tracks  on  the 

plan  of  the  New  York  elevated  roads... - - 

. .  .The  Post  Office  Department  deficiency  for 

the  last  fiscal  year  is  $3,554,068 . The 

net  imports  of  gold  over  exports  during  the 

past  14  months  have  been  $35,575,000 . 

Lead,  Btoel  and  Paper  Bag  Trusts  are  the  lat¬ 
est . The  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 


Railroad  Company  has  issued  $5,000,000  first 
mortgage  bonds,  to  provide  cable  traction  on 
Third  Avenue.  The  road  employs  about 

2.500  horses . Dr.  McGlynn  announced 

at  a  meeting  in  Cooper  Institute,  New  York, 
November  4,  that  overtures  for  reconciliation 
had  come  to  him  from  high  authority,  and  he 
looked  for  a  not  far  distant  restoration  to  the 
priesthood.  This  has  beeu  characterized  by 
Archbishop  Corriganas  a  mere  election  dodge 
to  sec.ine  Catholic  votes  for  the  George  party. 
...  .The  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  was  sold  Tues¬ 
day  for  $6.1)00,0(10  for  the  Eastern  division 
anil  $4,000,000  for  the  Rio  Grande  division. 
Jay  Gould  is  supposed  to  have  bought  a  large 

interest  in  it,,  .  Captain  Warren  of 

Victoria,  B.  C,.  has  hail  five  of  his  vessels 
seized  by  the  Americans  in  Behr  ing  Sea,  and 
ho  has  asked  the  Government  to  present  his 
claims  ot  $130,000  for  indemnity.  He  says 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  are  at  the 

bottom  ol‘  the  trouble  . Mr.  Joseph 

Chamberlain  representing  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Fishery  Commission,  arrived  here 
a  week  ago.  He  is  reticent  on  the  fishery 
troubles,  but  says  a  “commercial  union” 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  separation  of  the 

Dominion  from  the  Mother  Country . . 

. . . .The  Chicago  official  boodle rs  have  been 
sentenced  to  a  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  a 

new  trial  bas  beeu  denied  them  . A 

movement  to  buy  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh 
h  is  started  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Teun.,  the 
Grand  Army  posts  all  over  the  country  are 
asked  to  aid  the  project.  A  land  company  is 
to  be  organized  and  a  conference  to  arrange 

details  will  soou  be  held .  Canadians 

are  to  be  allowed,  beginning  next  June,  to 
compete  for  positions  in  the  civil  service  of 
India,  wbicb  is  probably  the  best  paid  service 

in  the  world . The  college  building 

that  ex  Governor  Leland  Stanford  is  erecting 
'  iu  California  to  the  memory  of  his  son  is  000 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  a  cloister  1,700 
feet  long.  This  building  is  only  one  story 
high,  and  is  designed  for  the  old  (Spanish  mis¬ 
sions,  which  are  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 

architecture  in  America  . 

_ The  Utah  Territorial  Supreme  Court  has 

appointed  United  States  Marshal  Dyer  Re¬ 
ceiver  in  the  suits  against  the  Church  proper¬ 
ty  in  excess  of  the  limit  fixed  by  Congress, 
and  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  perpetual 
emigrant  fund.  The  Mormons  have  so  dis¬ 
posed  of  most  of  the  Church  property,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Receiver  can't  touch  it . 

The  Crow  Indians  in  Montanu  have  nearly 
always  been  peaceable  und  have  helped  the 
Government  against  the  Sioux;  lately*  a  bund 
of  bucks,  under  young  chief  Swordbeurer,  be¬ 
came  indignant  because  the  agent  interfered 
with  them  for  stealing  horses  from  the  Pie- 
geans.  The  tribe  took  up  the  quarrel.  Geo. 
Rugor  with  about  600  troops  went  to  the 
Reservation,  and  after  some  parley,  attacked 
the  bostilcs  lust  Saturday.  Sword  bearer  aud 
four  others  were  lolled.  The  refractory  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe  have  surrendered  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  rest  have  returned  home.. . . 

. .$50,000  have  been  given  to  Amherst 

College,  Mass.,  for  general  expenses,  by  an 

unknown  donor . The  horse  and  mule 

sheds  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yard  were 
burned  Nov.  9,  together  with  the  Viaduct  Ho¬ 
tel  and  saloon.  Loss  $40,000.  Incendiary... . 
Tuesday  last  Gen.  Miles  was  presented  with  a 
*1,000  sword  of  honor  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  by 
the  citizens  of  that  Territory,  for  haviug  sub¬ 
jugated  the  Apache  Indians . 

. .  Augusta.  Ga.,  is  collecting  funds  to  open 

an  Industrial  Exhibition  next  year .  Dr. 

McGlynn  says  he  is  going  abroad  to  preach 
the  George  doctrine,  “the  whole  world"  beiug 

his  parish . lav  Gould  with  most  of 

his  family  arrived  quietly  iu  England  a  week 
ago.  He'  is  studying  railroads,  telegraphs 
and  submarine  cables  and  manipulating  the 
American  stock  markets  just  as  usual  .... 
_ Lately  Jeff  Da  vis  championed  Anti-Prohi¬ 
bition.  Among  the  gifts  presented  on  his 
Macon  tour  were  126  bottles  of  wine,  34  of 
whiskey,  14  of  brandy,  three  of  gin,  and 

some  10  or  a  dozen  boxes  of  cigars . 

Miss  Phaebp  Couzins  retires  from  the  position 
of  United  States  marshal  for  Eastern  Mis¬ 
souri  to  be  succeeded  by  a  hard  political 
worker  named  Emerson .  The  Amer¬ 

ican  shipping  league  is  to  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,— 200 miles  from 
saltwater!  . Senator  Stanford  hav¬ 

ing  become  tired  of  having  the  Chinese  in  his 
vineyards,  has  concluded  to  import  skilled  la¬ 
borers  from  Bordeaux. ...  ...  .The  chief  of 

the  fire  department  of  St.  Louis  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  recent  explosion  in  that  city,  by 
which  eight  people  were  killed,  was  caused  by* 
dynamite  or  giant  pow  der,  and  not  by  gas  or 

gasoline _ The  foundering  of  the  steamer 

Vernon  in  Lake  Michigan  over  a  week  ago, 
caused  the  loss,  it  is  thought,  of  50  persons;  111 
bodies  have  beeu  brought  to  Three  Rivers, 
Wis,  The  captain  was  beastly  drunk, 

so  the  ship  went  down..... .  The 

elections  which  have  just  been  held  present  but 
few*  new  or  unexpected  features.  Tukcn  as  a 
whole,  the  results  seem  to  indicate  a  tighten¬ 
ing  of  party  lines  The  Democratic  plurality 
has  been  increased  in  New  York,  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans  have  increased  their  pluralities  iu 
Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  In  Pennsylvania, 
however,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  plurality  as  there  is  in  the  Democratic 
plurality  in  Maryland.  There  was  more  or 
less  independent  voting,  chiefly  based  upon 
local  considerations.  Independent  move¬ 
ments  were  most  successful  in  Philadelphia 
aud  Detroit..  The  ITobibitiouists  have  made 
some  gams.  Perhaps  the  most  unexpected 
outcome  of  the  election  was  the  decline  in  the 
vote  of  the  George  party  in  New  York.  The 
vote  for  George  in  the  State  was  but  little  iii 
excess  of  that  which  he  received  in  New  York 
city  last  year,  while  in  the  city  of  New*  Ybrk 
Ins  vote  was  30,1)00  less  than  that  cast  for  lifru 
there  lust  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  showiug 
made  by  the  Labor  party  this  year  their  im¬ 
portance  as  factor  ill  deciding  tho  State 
election  in  New  York  seems  to  have  beeu 

much  overestimated .  . . . 

_ Iowa  proposes  to  establish  “courts  of  con¬ 
ciliation"  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
without  having  recourse  to  law,  and  to  give 
them  a  legul  status  similar  to  that  of  boards 
of  arbitration  in  labor  troubles . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  12, 1887. 

All  Europe,  and  indeed  the  civilized  world, 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
German  Crown  Prince  w  ho  is  at  San  Remo, 
Italy.  Even  Doctor  Mackenzie  now  ow*ns  that 
his  trouble  is  genuine  cancer.  His  general 
health  is  still  good ;  but  the  belief  is  nearly 
universal  that  he  is  doomed  to  a  speedy  death. 
His  father  is  very  week  and  has  frequent 
faintiug  fits,  and  can’t  live  long.  On  the 
death  of  both  the  crown  must  go  to  Prince 
Frederick  William  Victor  Albert,  son  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  now*  2S  ye  rs  old,  and  then 
stormy  times  are  probable.  The  money 
markets  of  the  world  are  seriously  affected  by 

the  uncertainty . After  a  prolonged  stay 

at  Copenhagen,  the  Czar  is  about  to  return  to 
St.  Petersburg,  by  way  of  Berlin,  where  he 
will  have  a  short  interview  with  his  grand 
uncle,  the  German  Emperor.  No  political 

importance  is  uttaehed  to  it . The  feeling 

betw  een  Germany  and  Russia  is  growing  more 

hostile  every  day . 

Richard  Berridge  of  Bally nahineh  castle, 
Galway,  Ireland,  has  left  $1,000,600  to  ad¬ 
vance  education  in  economic  aud  sanitary 
science  in  Great  Britain,  but  he  specially  ex¬ 
cluded  all  Irishmen  from  its  benefits . 

The  army  committee  of  the  Hungarian  dele¬ 
gation  has  voted  $6,500,000  for  repeating 

rillos . 1  he  floods  in  Hou-Nan,  China,  are 

increasing.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  province  are  destitute.  In 
one  place  5,000  men  who  were  repairing  em¬ 
bankments  were  overwhelmed  by  the  flood 

and  4,000  of  them  drowned  .  - ..Six 

thousand  Israelites  have  been  expelled  by  the 
Russian  Government  from  Tiflis.  Iu  a  short 
time  the  work  of  expulsion  will  extend  over 

the  whole  of  the  Caucasus .  Never 

did  any  American  laud  in  England  who  was 
so  enthusiastically  received  as  Boston’s  Pride, 
John  S.  Sullivan,  und  never  did  a  finer  speci¬ 
men  of  physical  manhood  or  a  more  invinci¬ 
ble  pugilistic  *•  knocker-out"  cross  the  A  tliin- 
tic.  At  Liverpool  and  London  frantic  crowds 
of  admirers  hailed  the  Prince  of  Sluggers 
with  wildest  applause  His  boxing  exhibitions 
on  the  stage  in  London,  are  attended  by  ad 
miring  crowds  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  com¬ 
monality  and  roughs,  and  John  L.  must  be 
gathering  a  golden,  or  rather  diamond  har¬ 
vest.  He  says  he’ll  come  back  “  Champion  of 
the  World,"  or  not  at  all . . . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November  12,  18S7. 

Although  of  the  Canadian  population 
two-thirds  are  farmers,  still  the  non-agricul- 
tural  papers  give  little  or  no  attention  to  ag 
ri cultural  fairs  or  exhibits  thereat  or  indeed 
to  agricultural  interests  at  all.  Yet  most  of 
the  farmers  patronize  them  in  preference  to 
papers  devoted  exclusively  to  their  interests. 

Do  we  do  better  on  this  side  of  the  line? . 

. Of  the  38,000,000  population  in  France 

21,000,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Farms 
are  generally  very  small.  Agriculture  is 
taught  in  the  primary  or  national  schools,  and 
practical  schools  devoted  to  the  interest  exist. 

. .  .The  castor  bean  crop  of  Texas  this 

year  is  producing  from  25  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  worth  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  bushel,  in  St. 

Louis .  . . There  are  3,000  Hol- 

stcm-Friesian  cattle  breeders  in  the  United 

States,  and  6.000  registered  animals . 

. Land  Commissioner  Sparks  bos  rejected 

the  selections  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
Railroad  Company  for  about  62,000  acres  of 
land  in  Oregon  within  the  quadrant  formed 
by  the  restoration  to  the  public  domain  of  the 
forfeited  portion  of  the  Oregon  Central  Rail 

road  grant . Judge  Merrick  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
yesterday  denied  the  application  of  the  Now 
Orleans  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  tue  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  aud  tho  Commissioner  of  tho  General 
Land  Office  from  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
the  Department  restoring  t  he  settlement  and 
entry  lands  within  the  indemnity  limits  of  the 
said  road  ....  American  gentlemen  ure 

making  a  specialty  of  importing  English  birds 
for  sporting  purposes.  During  the  past  three 
years  one  firm  alone  has  imported  5,000  Eng¬ 
lish  pheasants,  2,000  partridges,  150  roe-deer, 
1.000  English  hares.  1,000  English  rah  hits,  and 
50  wild  boars,  besides  a  number  of  red  deer, 
fallow -dear,  and  several  hundred  pheasant 
eggs.  These  were  all  for  stocking  purposes, 
the  most  of  them  going  to  Mr.  Pierre  Loril 
lard  lor  his  farm  at  Jobstowu,  New  Jersey, 
aud  Tuxedo  Park.  Mr.  Riitherfurd  Stuv- 
vesaut  is  another  large  game  preserver,  llis 

park  is  four  miles  in  length  . ...The 

New  England  Tobacco  Grower’s  Association, 
at  its  recent,  meeting  in  Hartford,  declared 
emphatically  in  lav  or  of  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  internal  revenue  tax  upon  tobacco,  and 
resolved  to  raise  a  f  und  of  $3,000  to  aid  in  car¬ 
rying  out.  this  and  other  reforms  .... 
....The  beechuut  crop  nearly  everywhere  is 

quite  large  . ...The  Avon  Agricultural 

Society  (Mich.)  is  paying  premiums  on  a  basis 

of  75  cents  ou  the  dollar..... . Thomas 

F.  Soil i am  of  Oaklaud  County,  Mich.,  loft 
with  a  herd  of  Hereford  cattle  shipped  from 
New  York  Inst;  Saturday  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  America.  He  expects  to  be  gone  four 

months . Much  excitement  still  iu  Kau- 

sus  and  Nebraska  about  the  sorghum  sugar 

industry . The  twentieth  annual  meet- 

ingot  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Marion  Center.  Marion  county, 
Kan,,  opening  Tuesday  Dec.  13th  aud  contin¬ 
uing  three  days . The  Connecticut 

Experiment  Station  bulletins  will  henceforth 
be  sent  free  to  all  applicants  outride  as  well 
as  inside  the  State.  Hwotcfoie  non  residents 

have  been  charged  50  cents  a  year . 

The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000  iu  shares  of  $100  each.  (.The  ob¬ 


jects  of  the  company  are  to  carry  ou  iu  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  business  of  manufacturing,  from 
beets  aud  other  materials,  sugar  and  other 
articles  usually  or  incidentally  connected 
therewith,  to  I  uy  the  necessary  real  estate 
and  to  equip  factories  mid  refineries  Claus 
Sprockets  has  subscribed  lot*  *  1 10.000  of  the 
stock,  the  remainder  being  held  in  a  few 

hands . The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Chicago  Board  of  trade  have  decided  that 
“regular"  pork  could  hereafter  be  made  in 
October  and  March  as  well  as  iti  the  winter 
months.  This  will  make  pork  1 ‘corners’’  here¬ 
after  not  possible,  as  so  much  can  be  delivered 

ns  to  overstock  the  speculators . 

Organized  labor  nil  over  the  country  is  called 
upon  by  a  Texas  Fanners’  Alliance  to  stop 
drinking  coffee  until  the  price  conies  down  to 

124.}  cents  a  pound . Late  advices 

from  Germany  speak  of  a  .scarcity  of  ships 
for  transporting  kaiu it.  The  supply  in  deal¬ 
ers’  hands  hero  is  short  und  a  sharp  advance 

in  prices  is  expected  .  .  . 

.. .  The  National  Wool  Growers’  Association 
will  hold  a  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
December  5 . The  decrease  iu  wool¬ 

growing  in  California  is  put  at  20,000.000 

pounds .  The  Committee  of  the  Ohio 

Spanish  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
will  bold  their  annual  meeting  for  business 

November  20  and  80,  at  Cnrdingtou,  O . 

. . .  For  the  three  months  past  the  receipts  of 
sheep  at  Chicago  from  points  west  of  t  he  Mis¬ 
sissippi  have  been  80  per  cen\  greater  than  iu 
the  same  time  last  year.  This  must  indicate 

a  considerable  decrease  of  Western  flocks - 

. Scarcity  of  feed  and  the  approach  of 

winter  are  sending  a  great  many  Western  com¬ 
mon  and  inferior  horses  to  market .  und  con¬ 
sequently  prices  for  this  kind  are  lower.  Good 

horses  are  holding  their  own.  however . 

. The  business  of  exporting  beef  and 

mutton  from  the  Argentine  Republic  is  in 
such  a  bad  way,  it  is  stated,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  resolved  to  give  export  bounties  oil 

these  articles  .  In  a  few  days  Dakota 

will  raise  its  quarantine  against  cattle  from 

Chicago . AVitbin  six  months 

Chicago  will  have  live  new  packing  houses  iu 
active  operation,  which,  jointly  with  those 
already  in  the  city,  will  have  a  capacity  of 
preparing  for  the  market  daily  1,500  head  of 

beef  cattle  and  15,000  hoes... . The 

Prince  Edward  Island  crop  of  potatoes  is  now 

reported  us  the  best  for  seventeen  years . 

—  A  joint  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Michigan  Bee- 
Keepers’  Association  will  be  belt!  at  East  Sagi¬ 
naw.  December  8  to  10.  All  kindred  societies 
in  other  States  and  Provinces  are  cordially 

invited  to  send  delegates . Farmers’ 

institutes  in  this  State  will  be  held  at  Syracuse 
on  December  20 and 21;  and  at.  Albion  Decem¬ 
ber  22  and  23 .  Cl  G.  Francklyn,  of 

this  city,  formerly  agent  for  tho  Cunard  Liue, 
and  a  cousin  of  Sir  Bacbe  Cuuurd,  the  chief 
owner,  has  become  greatly  embarrassed,  pari  ly 
caused  by  a  cattle  venture  in  which  nearly 
$1,500,000  were  invested  in  60,000 cattle  and  a 
lease  of  600,000  acres  of  land.  When  the  cat¬ 
tle  were  rounded  up  last  year  only  6,000  head 

could  be  found .  . 

The  Maine  cheese  factories  have  closed  for 
the  season,  and  the  following  is  the  product 
of  some:  Monmouth.  37tous;  Wayne,  10  tons; 
North  Livermore,  -tons;  Winthrop.  26 

tons:  Leeds. 20  tons . A  Canadian  Order 

of  Council  1ms  just  been  passed  establishing  a 
quarantine  station  at  Point  Edward  under  the 
survey  of  Port  Snruin,  which  is  the  only  sta¬ 
tion  iii  t.hp  Province  of  Ontario  at  which  cat¬ 
tle  can  be  imported  from  the  United  States. . . 


Wliat  Did  It? 

It  often  happens  that,  when  we  have  been  doc¬ 
toring  for  a  new  ailment,  to  our  surprise  some 
old  complaint  suddenly  disappears,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  We  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  the  medicine  we  had  taken  or 
whether  it  was  the  change  produced  in  us  by 
the  effort  nature  made  to  cast  off  our  disease, 
and  by  the  aid  of  some  medicine  reaching  the 
nerve  centres  aud  thus  revitalizing  the  system. 
The  following  are  two  very  remarkable  cases, 
that  seem  almost  too  wonderful  to  be  true; 

The  first  is  from  Mrs.  Sarah  Fisher,  of  Fish¬ 
er-town,  Indian  Territory,  dated  January  21, 
1880; 

“I  have  completely  recovered  from  erysip¬ 
elas  aud  rheumatism  by  the  use  of  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment.  1  threw  away  my 
cratches  three  months  ago,  and  now  can 
walk  as  well  as  any  one.  We  have  a  large 
store  here,  aud  do  a  great  deal  of  business,  and 
some  days  they  get  so  pushed  that  I  have  to 
go  iu  and  help.  Tho  people  are  all  surprised  to 
to  see  me  looking  so  well,  after  being  so  low 
and  crippled.  1  tell  thorn  Compound  Oxygen 
did  it  for  me.” 

The  following  statement  is  by  a  mother,  who 
writes  from  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  about  her 
child  who  has  not  yet  finished  her  growth: 

“We  have  tried  Compound  Oxygen  with 
good  results,  we  think  in  the  case  of  our  daugh¬ 
ter.  For  four  years  tlft  right  limb  was  short 
er  than  the  other ,  and  ire  had  to  have  her 
wear  a  cork  shoe.  Within  two  weeks  past  we 
have  found  the  limbs  at  the  feet  to  be  of  the 
same  length;  have  bought  the  ordinary  shoes, 
aud  she  walks  as  well  and  even  better  than 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  wearing  the  high 
shoes.  Whether  this  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
Compound  Oxygen,  I  cannot  say;  bvt  it  cer- 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  <>f  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  in  183*.  umt  is  to-day,  as  il  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightesi  In  the  market,  u  pure  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  cake  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the 
ouali!  v  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Dixon’s  big  cako 
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tainly  looks  to  be.  Her  general  health  is  so 
much  improved  from  the  autumn,  when  she 
began  the  Treatment,  I  desire  to  continue  it, 
and  trust  to  see  even  greater  results.  I  request 
you.  therefore,  to  send  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience  a  second  course  of  your  Home  Treat¬ 
ment.” 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  of  this 
wonderful  remedial  agent,  write  to  T)rs. 
Starkey  &  Paleu,  125U  Arch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  A  treatise  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. — Adv. 


£r  .03.15  &  ‘ftlaxluU. 


•  Saturday,  Nov.  12,  1887. 

Reports  of  excessively  dry  weather  still  con¬ 
tinue  from  the  winter  wheat  region.  The 
solid  roads  have  greatly  facilitated  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  and  Jive  stock.  In  most  of  the 
West  it  is  thought  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  hay  crop  will  be  consumed  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  Immense  quantities  of  hay  are  being 
shipped  out  of  one  part  of  the  country  where 
there  is  a  surplus  into  another  where  there  isa 
shortage.  Hogs  are  moving  freely.  The  last 
00  days  have  been  very  favorable  for  fatten¬ 
ing,  and  the  excellent  prices  have  caused  large 
receipts  at  the  chief  packing  centers.  There 
are  many  local  reports  of  hog  cholera,  but  the 
disease  as  yet,  appears  to  be  less  prevalent 
than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Very 
full  report-  from  the  spring  wheat  belt  go  to 
show  that  tall  plowing  was  very  generally 
neglected  in  October,  and  the  time  was  em¬ 
ployed  m  thrashing  and  marketing  the  wheat. 
The  ground  is  now  either  frozen  or  too  dry  to 
plow.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  acreage  to  go  over  and  take 
its  chances  lor  being  prepared  for  spring  seed¬ 
ing  in  the  coming  March, 

Thk  Department  of  Agriculture  s  report  for 
October  puts  the  yield  of  corn  at  19.0  bushels 
per  acre  on  about  73.000,11! K)  acres,  or  1,453, 000,- 
000  bushels.  About  5,000,000  acres  are  reported 
as  abandoned  before  ripening.  On  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  the  average  would  be  18.0  bushels 
per  acre,  the  same  as  in  1881,  The  corn  sur¬ 
plus  States  average  slightly  less  than  iu  1881, 
the  31  other  States  more.  The  final  record 
will  be  changed  only  bv  slight  adjustment. 
All  acreage  is  counted  that  was  allowed  to 
ripen  a  crop,  however  small.  The  average  of 
some  of  the  States  of  larger  production  are  as 
follows:  New  York,  35  bushels;  Pennsylvania, 
.32;  Maryland,  27;  Virginia,  17.5;  North  Caro- 
ina.  bi  t:  Georgia.  11;  Texas,  17;  Tennessee, 
21.5;  Kentucky,  18.3;  Ohio,  27;  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  20;  Illinois,  19;  Iowa,  25;  Missouri, 
32;  Kansas,  12;  Nebraska,  24;  Dakota,  30. 
The  quality  of  the  cro$>  is  much  lower  than 
usual  in  the  dry  region,  and  the  proportion  of 
merchantable  corn  is  considerably  below  the 
average. 

The  potato  yield  has  been  reduced,  first  by 
drought  in  the  West  and  later  by  rot,  mainly 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  about  the  same 
as  iu  1881,  or  54  bushels  average  per  acre, 
making  a  crop  of  about  134,000,000,  against 
163.000,000  bushels  last  year.  The  yield  is  60 
bushels  iu  New  York,  55  iu  Pennsylvania,  30 
in  Ohio,  34  111  Miehigan  33  in  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  tso  in  Minnesota.  55  in  Iowa,  Go  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  59  in  Kansas,  7u  in  Nebraska  and  115  iu 
Dakota. 

The  tobacco  yield  per  acre  is  very  low  iuthe 
shipping  and  cutting  leaf  licit,  especially  iu 
the  West.  The  average  reported  per  acre  is: 
For  Maryland,  o:-;s  pounds;  Virginia,  GOu; 
North  Carolina,  4X5;  Arkansas.  530;  Tennes¬ 
see,  430;  Kentucky,  505;  Ohio,  615.  For  cut¬ 
ting  aod  cigar  leaf:  Indiana,  397;  Illinois, 
403.  On  the  acreage  reported  in  the  August 
investigation,  this  will  make  scarcely  a  third 
of  a  crop.  The  yield  of  the  cigar  leaf  is  nearly 
normal. 

The  picking  of  cotton  has  progressed  rapid¬ 
ly  and  the  harvest  is  already  closed  except  in 
the  soils  which  have  resisted  by  the  adverse  in¬ 
ti  tunces  of  the  season.  The  October  condition 
indicated  a  yield  per  acre  three  or  f urn-  per 
cent,  less  than  last  year,  with  nearly  one  per 
cent  increase  of  area.  The  returns  of  yield  in 
fractions  or  a  bale  are  less  than  last  year  iu 
about  the  same  ratio,  while  the  original  re¬ 
turns  o  I  yield,  per  acre,  in  pounds  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  ot  last  November.  The  re¬ 
sult  in  fractions  of  u  bale  indicate  a  crop  of 
about  6,309,009  bales  on  an  acreage  of  about 
18,64U,UU0,  or  33,8  ot  a  bale  per  acre.  The  rate 
byXiiatesis:  Virginia,  32  hundredths,  North 
Carolina,  88;  South  Carolina,  36;  Georgia, 
29.5;  Florida,  26;  Alabama,  28.7 ;  Mississippi, 
38.2;  Louisiana,  43.8;  Texas,  33;  Arkansas,  38: 
Tennessee,  31. 

It’s  a  long  time  siuce  the  Cotton  Exchange 
here  was  so  excited  as  Thursday;  the  advance 
in  prices  was  the  biggest  in  any  day  iu  the 
last  five  years.  Within  the  week  the  advance 
was  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  over  all 
months,  of  which  half  a  cent,  a  pound  was 
011  Thursday.  The  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  putting  the  total  crop  at  0,300,- 
000  bales,  considerably  less  than  was  ex¬ 
pected,  caused  the  advance. 

Sir  J.  B.  Easvos,  in  his  annual  letter  to  Bell’s 
Weekly  Messenger,  estimates  the  British 
wheat  yield  of  lXs7  at  67,584, 300  bushels,  from 
2,383,524  acres.  But  he  deducts  this  year  two 
bushels,  instead  of  his  usual  2  V  bushels,  pel¬ 
ade  for  the  seeding,  bringing  out  as  the  result 
a  total  of  rather  less  Mum  04,000,000  bushels 
avatiuble  tor  consumption.  Taking  the  esti¬ 
mated  consumption  per  head  of  the  population 
at  3.65  bushels,  he  makes  the  requirement  for 
the  cui  rei  1  year  21 1 ,259,080  bushels,  of  which 
about  148,000,990  bushels  have  to  be  supplied 
by  stocks  and  imports. 

The  November  repo.  t  of  the  Ontario  (Can¬ 
ada)  Bureau  of  Industries  is  just  out.  it 
states  that  the  yield  of  tall  wheat  is  14,440,611 
bushels,  being  3,630,531  bushels  less  tbau  last 
year  and  5,102,003  bushels  less  than  the  aver¬ 


age  yield  of  six  years.  Spring  wheat  may  be 
set  down  as  a  general  failure.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  yield  is  5,633,117  bushels,  against 
9,518,553  last  year  and  9,713,879  for  the  aver¬ 
age  of  six  years.  The  barley  crop  suffered 
scarcely  any  damage  from  discoloration,  but 
the  yield  per  acre  is  less  than  that  of  any  bar¬ 
ley  crop  of  the  last  six  years.  The  total  pro¬ 
duct  is  17,144,830  bushels,  being  2,377.448  less 
than  last  year  and  2,031,588  bushels  less  than 
the  average  of  six  years.  The  oat  crop  is  be¬ 
low  the  average  in  yield,  the  estimated  pro¬ 
duct  being  49,848. 107  bushels,  against  58,665,- 
C08  last  year.  The  estimated  yield  of  peas  is 
12,173,332  bushels, ’against  16,043,734  last  year. 

According  to  F.uropean  reports  there  will 
be  an  average  crop  of  clover  seed  of  good 
quality  In  England.  Continental  reports, 
including  Russia,  Denmark,  Germany,  France 
and  Italy,  speak  of  average  crops  of  well 
ripened  seed.  Our  American  crop  is  some¬ 
what  short,  having  been  injured  by  the 
drought,  and  the  quality  is  a  trifle  interior. 
There  will  hardly  be  enough  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

Summaries  of  Bradstreet’s  telegraphic  re¬ 
ports:  Domestic  consumption  of  wheat  is  ag¬ 
gregating  about  6.900,000  bushels  weekly. 
Western  receipts,  including  flour,  are  heavy, 
being  5,009,000  bushels  ahead  of  last  season  to 
date,  and  exports,  both  coasts,  while  very 
large  siuce  July  1,  are  declining  rapidly,  being 
for  the  season  to  November  41.  as  specially  re¬ 
ported  to  Bradstreet’s,  38,788,000  bushels,  in¬ 
cluding  flour.  This  amounts  to  nearly  oue- 
balf  the  probable  available  export  surplus  in 
19  weeks,  36  per  ceut.  of  the  crop  year.  If 
the  early  mouths  of  1888  do  not  briug  blight 
wheat  harvest  prospects  in  Australia  and 
India,  with  the  heavy  American  exports 
promised  prior  to  that  date.the outlook  will  lie 
for  a  material  advance  in  nrices.  Spring- 
wheat  plowing  is  backward.  Total  exports 
of  wheat  and  flour  this  week,  both  coasts,  ag¬ 
gregate  less  tbau  1,200,000  bushels,  against 
1,800,000  bushels  last  week. 

The  hog  packing  from  March  1  to  October 
31.  1887,  in  the  packing  States  has  aggregated 
0.035, 265  hogs,  against  5,044,003  hogs  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  m  1886,  being  a  gain  this 
year  over  last  of  991,262  hogs.  Chicago  pack¬ 
ing  has  in  the  same  time  been  diminished  from 
2,581,752  hogs  in  1886  to  2,007,000  hogsiu  1887, 
being  a  decrease  ot  574,752  hogs.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  attributable  to  the  establishment  on 
more  permanent  basis  of  packing  at  Omaha 
and  other  trans-Mississippi  towns  and  cities. 
The  increase  iu  packing  at  Omaha  this  year 
over  last  is  540,071,  or  about  what  Chicago 
has  lost.  The  movement  of  pork,  lard  aud 
bacon  abroad  has  been  fairly  active,  though 
largely  arising  from  direct  through  shipments. 
The  froverument  report  of  the  corn  crop 
caused  an  upward  movement  in  hog  products 
both  here  and  at  Chicago.  The  advance  for 
the  week  has  been  about  20  points,  being  10  to 
15  points  better  following  the  report  on  corn. 

At  Louisville,  Ky.,  leaf  tobacco  continues 
in  very  active  general  demaud,  with  prices 
still  iu  sellers’  favor  for  all  grades,  the  buy¬ 
ing  is  strong  especially  for  burley,  aud  the 
whole  market  is  gradually  advancing  still 
further.  At  St.  Louis  tobacco  is  in  fair  move¬ 
ment  at  private  sale. 

LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Ssw  York. Saturday,  Nov.  12, 1887. 

new  york  markets. 

Hay  and  Straw,— The  demand  for  prime  stock 
continues  gof*d  and  steady.  Otherw  ise  the  market  Is 
quiet,  Hav  Choice  Timothy  per  Imj  n>,  line;  No.  1, 
s  e:  No.  2  70®BOe; Clover,  mixed,  b;>,475c:  clover.  sui^Boe: 
shipping,  6ue;  Straw. -Long  rye  75o,  short  do,  JOy.-iSe; 
oat,  io«.j,  is  lo¬ 
llops  There  are  no  changes  to  note  either  in  the  de- 
muna  or  the  suuailou.  Prime  State  Hops  are  Urm  but 
the  iuur~ot  otherwise  is  easy.  N.  Y.  Stale  new  crop, 
choice,  &l*3lc;  do  medium  to  prime.  IV.  ise  crop  of 
1M6,  common  lo  goon,  iillc,  uo  lvv>,  best.  6.<*ie;  da 
common  to  moulum,  4at>e;  Pacific, Coast,  crop  lv>7, 
fair  to  prime,  t.Y.*18t;:  do  iSi*.  common  tt>  good,  St* 
12c-  do  l ‘9ft,  good  to  prone,  5fo?e.  Foreign  -  German, 
crop  18>7,  PoxhOl1;  do  1886,  best,  likg  Cm*;  do,  Common 
to  fair,  10* Me. 

Poultry.— Litk.— Fowls,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  It.,  8c:  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  He- 
roosters,  old,  per  ft,  l)i>  turkeys,  per  tt  S.VIOc; 
ducks,  western  pet  pair,  45(Slil)c;  ehlekeus,  ueor-bv 
per  ft.  s .t 9c;  do,  western,  per  n>,  s<g,84*o;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  $1  OUu&l  25, 

.  Poultry.  -  URtcasBD.-Turkeys,  per  pound,  at  4 
foloc;  fowls,  western,  eta.Se  old  cocks,  per  it.  5c; 
Squabs,  while,  per  doe.  $3®3  25;  Squabs,  dark,  per 
dux,  $2  0*1;  ducks,  Philadelphia,  sprlug,  per  ft,  13 
®14e;  do  old.  Chol.-e.  S-uDe;  chickens.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  per  ft,  ltVjOhK';  do.  do.  Jersey ,  choice,  per 
lb.  12*180,  western,  per  ID,  fogSUie;  uo  do  stale,  8 
(®9c 

Game.— Woodcock,  per  pair,  *>i.i ;&c.  mouse,  prime, 
per  pair  9ikv.il  26:  partridges,  prtmo,  per  pair,  40 u  wio, 
English  snipe,  per  ,;oz,  *1  lowl  So:  wild  ducks,  per 
pair,  4uci48 60:  quail,  choice,  per  dor,  F2<<i>2  50;  Golden 
plover,  per  do*,  $l®i  5u. 

F rcits.  mosii.  The  detnaud  for  apples  is  moder¬ 
ate,  but  Tull  prices  are  obtained  ror  One  qualities. 
Grapes  have  a  fair  side  at  tinner  prices.  Fate  cran¬ 
berries  moving  moderately  and  tlrm:  common  lots 
are  not  wanted.  Fancy  Florida  oranges  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  and  Inquired  lor.  l'lie  quotations  arc  fur-  Apples, 
Snow,  clinic.-,  per  bhl,  m;  do  King  per  bbi.  $3  mi 
tall  26  do,  llppin.  #2  60.«  2  Is  do,  Greening.  $1  50 e  2  hOt 
do  Raid  win.  »l  atJurJ  2s:  do  Spitz,  $2<.r  2  do  Spy,  si  is 
*2  35:  do  interior,  per  bbl  £1 .  £1  25;  Grapes,  per  lb.  il 
ta fie  Fears,  1  aw- iv nee,  per  bit,  S3  iDu'J  50.  tran 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbi  s<<  stWjaiJ; 
do  do  common,  per  bbl,  4*  680:  do  do  uoper  crate, 

2 25* 2  75;  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  43 ub  VJ  So  Quinces, 
fair  to  choice,  per  bbl.  $3is.v,  common,  per  bht.  *3  (XI* 

2  50.  Oranges,  Florida,  choice,  iter  box,  £3  i  Ofo.8  2.5 ; 
do  do,  fair  lo  goes!,  £2  Uh*3  25;  do  do  COUimou,  £1  50. 

Knurrs-  ■  Diur  u.  Evnpomted  apples  continue  In  fair 
demand  aup  bring  full  pr-ees.  sun  dried  apples  selling 
well,  aud  Urm.  Foacoes  are  iu  moderate  supply  . 
Small  fruit*  are  moderately  active.  Quotations;  Apples 
Kvaporaieu.  Choice  to  fancy.  111*4.10^40-,  do 
do  couiliiou  10  prime,  evaporated  now,  71$  # 
He:  do  sliced,  new ,6 .  I40,  do  chopped, '."-.j  u  28ic;du  cores 
and  skins,  2c;  I'liorrlee- pm  <J,  new,  161*2110; 
Raspberries—  evaporated,  new,  31c  do  sun-dried,  31.* 
22c;  Blackberries,  prime,  new,  vq .,  s've,  Huckleberries 
new,  lOuxiioj  Feaenea, sun-dried,  peeled,  new,  t*it2tic. 

Nuts.— Peanut*  are  stow.  Fancy  hand-picked  quot¬ 
ed  at  IVinl-qc.  and  farmers'  grade*  in  q, 41  e. 

Chestnuts.  Are  In  moderate  demand:  quoted  at 
$2*3  30,  Hickory  nuts  tin'  tlrm  at  2  *3  15  per  bush. 

VKC1HTABI.K  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York' -Potatoes  are  generally  quoted  steady. 
Options  are  plenty  and  lti  moderate  movement,  w  ith 
prices  about  steady.  Tile  quotations  are  for: 
potatoes  stale  Burbank,  per  bbl.  <2  tn«*2  25. 
Stale  Hebron,  £1  Wka 2 15*  State  Hose,  per  bbl  £2  l  b 
15  Jersey  Peerless,  per  bbl  $1  9uui200:  Scotch, 
Magnum  per  sack  S3  lift 2  25:  Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl. 
$2  u)yj2  4U:  German,  per  sack,  $U<*  1  15;  sweet,  Virginia 
choice  yellow,  per  bbl,  £2  25®2  75;  do,  Jersey  choice, 
per  bbl,  $2  50®8  60:  Unions,  Connecticut  red, 


per  bbl.  $2  5003:  do,  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl, 
81  00@2  75:  do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  $2  50fo8  00:  Cabbages, 
Long  Island,  per  100,  *5®6:  cauliflower,  per  bbl.  £1  25 
<a  2  50  Celery.  Long  Island,  per  doz  bunches.  *1@1  25. 
Turnips,  per  bbl  75^80c:  Cucumbers.  Florida,  per 
crato  $2  50(3.-1;  beans,  string,  southern,  per  crate.  $1  25 
<3  2  OO. 

Boston.— Potatoes.— Bose.  65'3i3c  per  bush;  Rut-bank 
7U<6,7.sc.  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Ikl&'Sc:  peerless.  Tit ",  Nova 
Seotld  stock,  £2  2  35  per  bbl; sweet  potatoes,  8  ,Vlfo4  25; 
artlehokes,  £i  50fol  75 per  bush:  beets.  4(X450c.  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  $3  fiOfo  f  Savoy  cabbage.  £7  M)fo8  per  1110; 
common.  £6  Mr* 7  SO;  red  cabbage,  $1  25<»  t  50;  canll 
flow-er,  flfol  25  per  doz  celery,  tlfo  1  26  per  doz  bunches 
carrots,  lOfoSbc  per  bush:  cucumbers,  1 56*2-0  per  100; 
cress,  40e  per  bush;  garlic.  £1  l0.it  50:  horse  radish.  6® 
8c  per  tb;  Teek,  7ftfo90e  per  Joz  lettuce,  2B@5ue:  mush- 
reom»,  75ci*£l  per  tl>:  parsnips.  <X)(< 70c  per  bush;  pars 
ley.  25®8tic:  peppers,  $l(.ai  25,  plimf.kli  8,  7.x-  per  bbl; 
radish.  2"foh,e  per  doz  bunches  salsify.  Too  to  $1  56: 
splnacb,  20  to  ?5e  per  bush.  Hubbard  squash.  7'c  to  £1 
per  bbl:  turban.  *MO  9UO.  marrow.  ilScto  tl;  tomatoes 
$1  to  1  50  per  bush:  hot  house  tematoes,  40  to  50c:  per 
bbl:  turnips.  40  to  50c. 

Albany,  N.  Y-— Celery  $1  per  doz  hnnehes;  pump¬ 
kins,  £3  per  10U;  squos  •,  75c  per  bbl;  cabbage.  ii  to  sc. 
each;  grapes.  8  to  lie  per  ft:  cranberrlts,  £2  25  to  2  50 
per  bush:  cauliflower,  $1  per  doz:  beets.  75c  per  bbl. 
psrsnips,  sue  to  $1:  carrots.  73  to  S5c.  turnips.  50c:  radj 
leh,  $1:  Baldwin  apples,  *1  25  to  1  75,  greenings.  £1  to 
I  50:  common,  75c  to  $1.  potatoes,  SO  to  Mbe  per  bush: 
yellow  onions,  70  to  7  c  white.  83  to  90C  marrow  beans 
$2  45  to  2  50.  Apples  Gravenstelus,  *2  75  to  8  25  per 
bbl  snow,  $2  50  to  3:  King,  £2  50@J;  Hubbardston.  $1  75 
to  2;  Baldwin.  1  75  to  2;  greenings,  $i  70  to  2  25;  mixed, 
$1 15;  common.  75c  to  1  25. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

New  York.— FsovtstONs.— Fork.— Mess,  quoted  at 
$13  Si  for  old;  tJ i  00014  25  for  new:  Short  Clear, 
$15  01)®  16  5J;  Extra  Prime,  $11  50  to  U 50;  Mess,  $14® 
15;  Kamily  Mess.  $U0tLil7.  HKKr-Clty  Extra  In¬ 
dia  Mess.  *l3®tr,  Extra  Mess,  (n  barrels  £8  2V*8  75; 
Packet,  $9® Hi;  Plate.  *“  25®3  75.  FaruHy  Mess,  $S  50® 
9.  Been  Hans.— Quoted  at  $1,  5a  Cut  Mrats.- 
Pickled  Betlies.quoled  75<.c  for  12  lb  average  Pick- 
led  Hams,  Ws0N(c:  Pickled  Shoulders.  5L4c;  Smoked 
Hanu,  l'J‘ac.  Smtiked  shraiMei>.  7lf(®ij4v  Tiresbed 
Hoos.  City  Heavy  to  l.lgbi.  6j4«.6$«c.  Figs,  6->lc.  Lard 
—  Western  Steam  Spot,  and  near-by  delivery,  e  95fo7e; 
City  Steam, 6.7Dc:  BeflntMi  quoted  7c:  and  south  Amer¬ 
ican,  7  (dc;  November,  6.35c ;  December.  S.74®ii.81c: 
January'.  6.t9fo6,N6c;  February.  6J57®6.s2c.  March.  G.ul 
«6.»Sc;  May,  7.16® 7  12c 

Baltimouk.  Md.  Provisions  Mess  Pork,  $14  75 
Bulkrueats  —  Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
packed, 8?4foS(4o.  Bacon  Nhouiders,71i®’-;-ic-;Clear  Bib 
Sides, 9144c:  Hams,  12®  1251c.  Lard— Reflned  at  8c. 

Philadelphia.  1'a.— PaovpsioKS.— Rkbp. — City  fam¬ 
ily.  per  bbl.  $8;  do  packets,  $7  30;  smoked  beef, 
Ii®l3c.  Beet  hams,»185tc«l7  50.  PoaR.  Mess,  $lb®ln50; 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $lt  50.  do.  do,  rarnily,  $15  00 
i»16'U.  Hams— smoked, iiH'itTJmc  doS.  F.eured  In  tes, 
10 « Iliac,  side*,  clear  ribbed  In  saii/JU  -vluc  do  «moked 
lu?i'H.tUJgc;  shonloers  In  dry  salt. fully  cured,  6lj®6ifec: 
do  smoked,  ik(4i.47e;  shoulders,  pickle  cureil,  7c  do 
smoked,  7*4', *sc:  bellies  in  pickle,  ‘KK'Jiifi,  do  break- 
fsat  bacon.  lO-t  He.  Lard  —city  Refined,  $7  25®7  75;  do, 
Steum,  $6  >q.qj,a7:  do.  Butchers*  loose.  $8  30®t>  75. 

ST  oOUls.  pTovtsloug,  —  fork,  summer  cured,  $12  5(1; 
Laud,-**!  25,ah  80.  Dry  Salt  Meats.— Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  «-l «7hs03ui»:  Long  clear,  P  iHlga ':  Clear  ribs,  £6  0i4a 
.5;  short  clear.  $«  875k(a7  0.'.  Bacon  Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  I.)  S7H,  Long  el,  ar.  £7  N.t.G  67 Ig:  clear  ribs,  *7  ti?}d 
@7  75;  short  clear,  $7  87J^®8.  Hnms,  steady  at  $lli»12. 

Chicago.— Mess  Fork.-$iS25.  Lard.-  Per  lot)  lbs, 
$6  :>5.  Short  Rib  sides  iloase),  $6  51);  dry  stilted 
shoulders,  boxed,  $5 20; short  clear  sides,  boxec ,  £6  85. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— bdttkr— Creamery.— West,,  best,  27c; 
do,  prime.  23*251^0,  do,  good,  20:<»22c;  do  poor  17®I8c, 
do  June,  Pj.v22c;  State,  ex,  palls,  26®27c. do  do  tubs, 
27®2Hgc;  State  dairy-,  new— Half-flrkins.  tubs.  best. 
20c;  do  do  Uue,  23a24o;  do,  do,  good,  IDiaJlc; 
firkins,  best,  2 2c;  do  Hue,  20421c; do  gooil.  13:* 1 9c. 
West,  ru— Imitation  creamery,  best,  8U®22c;  do,  line. 
Hi*  I  Ho;  Western  dairy,  tine,  I8ml9c;  do,  fair,  15 
folic;  do,  factory,  prime.  15*16140;  do  do  good, 
131ti®14c-  do  do.  Poor,  Uts&lSo. 

Cheese.— Fancy,  September.  UJ^c;  Factory, strict¬ 
ly  fancy,  ll.qfa.l)‘)i;  do,  choice,  llmliiic;  uo,  good,  10 
isiiui^c'  light  skims,  nest,  s‘vo.9e,  do  common,  5®7c; 
Ohio  factory,  fine,  tic;  do  do  fair,  s^foiuc. 

Egos.-  Fancy  fresh  continued  scarce  and  sell  prompt¬ 
ly  at  full  prices;  olner  fresh  goods  of  choice  quality 
are  selling  fairly,  out  all  inferior  lots,  as  well  as 
limed,  are  dull  t  he  quotations  are  for:  state,  and 
Pennsylvania,  tresh  laid  per Uez. 24c;  Western,  fancy 
fresh, 33c.  do  fair  to  choice.  2IR(®23.i|iC;  do  common, 
I2&I80  do  icehouse  choice,  blofoiy^c;  Canadian, 
fresh,  2i.Hs.21e,  do,  Ice-house,  choice,  I9$i®  9Qe;  do 
limed,  lTfotiite, 

PmL.u>ELrH!.i,  Pa.  -  Butter.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  25®2uc:  western  do  do, 25ia3te;  B  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  24j>25c;  piicsiug  barter,  ts*Uc. 
Cheese  was  qu.et.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  tbq,klce,  Ohio 
fiats,  choice,  tlStC,  do  fair  to  prime,  1  4i(,<llJ^c.  Fggs 
were  firm,  scarce.  1‘enn.  firsts,  24e;  Ohio  aud  otuer 
western  firsts,  28c. 

Chicago,  III  — Butter.— Creamery,  22®28c;  dairy, 
18H425c.  KQdS.-Fresh,  13l*®1l)c  perdoz. 

Cincinnati,  O. -Butter— Firm  Fancy  creamery.  27 
w  Sc  extra,  25®26u,  choice  dairy,  L  alSe;  Eoos— Firm 
at  18®ls>jjC.  CtilLhsx— \\  euker.  Flat  regular,  11® Lc. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Wheat.  Ungraded  Spring,  70® 87)^0; 
U  ugruded  Bed,  9*0,51*40;  No.  2  bed,  S3*v®n4c  in  store 
and  elevatot;  SlfoSlf^c  f.  o.  b  .  H5Vg®  Sti^c  according  to 
quality;  No.  i  Red,  fur  November.  -.av*n3  18-I6C;  uo 
tor  December,  91  1  tHsiS4-1gc;  do  for  .hmuary  *5  5-16 
®85>sc;  do  lor  February.  *i.lsl,‘-,'l''5tio.  do  March,  874sjc; 
do  AprlL  00  May  (lu  fur  J  lint', 

s'A'im'JUc; do  November.  'J-W<S54c.  do  tor  December. 
lMh»o.  BaRLRY.  — No.  1  Uanad-an  Bright,  970;  Ungrad¬ 
ed  Canada.  ySc,  W.-yteru.  76c.  Barley  Malt.— c  hoice 
Canada,  gl  15;  do  do  $1  31)  Corn. -ungraued  Mlxea. 
Ml®.  <IrC;  No.  8uew,  Mq,c  Iu  elevator;  old;  52*sc  In 
elevator;  No.  3,  We  In  »lure.  5a4j,:a>*.La-  delivered; 
No.  2  lor  November,  .y2tq  „53!<c.  do  tor  December, 
B29*tulS3^Ci  do  for  Jauuary.  53>»®53  a  I6c.  do  Tor  Feb¬ 
ruary,  do  for  May,  58J6*®54>$,  Oafs.-  No.  s, 

3Sc;  do.  iVUllh,  Jiiqc,  No.  2,  :3PVs®.'SoIrc;  do 

Unite.  347*111  fie.  No.  1  \V  line.  37c:  Mlxea  Western.  v2 
t.  nlte  do,  35®4UC;  NO.  2  White  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  347*®.  5e  Jo  for  December,  35t^3Bc.  No.  2  tor 
Novelnlier.  33-kc:  do  for  t'ecenuier.  a',+sc.  do  for  Jau. 
uary.  3»Vsc;  do  for  February.  84-VjC;  do  for  May,  80e4c. 

DETRorx,  M Ich.— Wheat.- No.  I  white  cash.  StiQe;  No. 

2  red  do,  ii'luc;  November,  77tfo:;  December,  7n4sc  bid; 
January.  79s*c;  May,  64**0.  Corn-No.  2,45c.  Oats- 
No  2,  Jvijc;  NO.  2  w  uue,  JOtftC. 

Minsv.apous,,  Jlinu.  No,  t  hard  cash,  TOtgC;  Decent 
ber,  7u*vC;  January, Jl^c;  .May,  77e.  No.  1  Northern 
casii,  Fc:  December.  hSc;  January,  6Uc;  May,  74c;  No. 

2  Northern  cash.  Ole;  December,  65c;  January,  66c; 
May,  iic. 

FHOASKtJ'ittA,  Fa,— Wheat.— Ungraded  In  grain  de¬ 
pot,  sot^e  No  2  Red  for  Novemocr,  H3-H1  4'2‘-\c:  -  lo  tor 
December.  6»q*S 4c:  do  tor  January.  *.*85' *c.  to 
fot  February,  *6««.*ii (pe.  Corn— No.  .',,'i2y*c,  new  No. 

2  inlxeil short  storage  iu  grain  depot,  ’me;  No  3  Mixed 
for  -V  vein  her.  lii‘a®5<Jc  do  lor  December,  19^.  t'JQc 
do  for  Jauuart  .lystiaTJ^c;  do  tor  February,  49U®494*c. 

uats.— Hejeeterl  White,  v.V ;  Ungrude*!  white  iftt^c .  NO. 

3  white  sh<  ri  sioragv,  do  tnnh  otfereii  ai*381*c; 
No.  2  vvnlle  Iii  2uthst.  elevator.  324»®&tTsc,  do  in 
grain  depot,  llb'q ®;tSc. 

BALTisu-hK,  Md.  \V  heat  .—Southern  steady.  Rod,  Si) 
6*  r.Ht;  uo  Auiber.  8N.-t.sjc;  western  dull.  No.  2  » Inter  red 
sihjt,  SOt'-NUiqe;  November,  7‘J^£®S.iy»o;  December,  S.Ji® 
'Gyc;  do  January,  6..-L ,sc,  Corn — Southern  quTei 
Mini  steady.  White,  48i«5lc.  Yellow,  ti-,49o;  wesieru 
dull;  mixed  wpi.il.  fli-huA-xe.  Deo, umber  ill  to  -utge:  year 
1:1  to  t-*q>c.  uats,  steady.  Soui hern,  3u  to  Jfie  western 
white.  85  to  .860;  wesieru  mixed,  33  to  :ttc;  Penn.,  30  to 
85c  Kye  —  Firm  at  o0  to  62’e. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  -  Wheat  -  NO.  2  Bed  Cash.  7116®  719<c; 
January,  74-Tf,c.  May.  Corn— Firm,  Cash.  N81Bc; 

November,  ^s^c,  ivcetnber  s-Ke;  Hay.  U->4C.  c  ais  - 
Cash.  25c;  November,  24x40;  December,  25c  May,  ,‘w-V 
®2w»40. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No.  2  spring  wheat  at  L-v^c;  N’o.  8  do 
-!<■  at  62<-i  tic  No.  2’ red  at  700.  No.  2  corn.  l2W,c.  No, 

2  outs,  '25Vje;  No.  2  Bye,  51)4;  No.  2  Barley.  r>c 

Buffalo.  N.  y.— Whout.-No.  1  Hard,  at  SSe:  No.  1 
Hanl  Northern  Faelltc.  7»qc;  winter  wheat— No.  2 
red,  51  \.ia 5lc .  No.  3  Amber.  81c;  No  l  while  Michi¬ 
gan.  HIV-  Corn—  No.  2  In  store.  60c;  do  on  track, 
I'LJ'l'dgc.  No.  3  on  track,  4764c,  No.  2  yellow,  track, 
I'-qia 49c;  No.  3  yellow  track,  TO  j  .iisi^c.  Oats.— No.  3 
white,  38®S8)4C;  No.  S  white,  o  I  A;  :32c;  No.  2  mlxeii.SO.l^ 
(1680440.  Barley.— No.  I  Canada,  95e;  No.  2  Canada,  S8e; 
No,  8  extra,  88c;  No.  2  Milwaukee,  77c;  State,  ?0®80c. 


DRESS  GOODS. 


SILKS. 


BLANKETS. 


JAMES  McC  REERY  &  CO. 

announce  the  arrival  of  a  large 
importation  of  BLACK  AND 
COLORED  SILKS;  which  they 
are  now  ottering  at  Special  Sale, 
at  remarkably  low  prices. 

The  Faile  Francaise  Silks,  in 
choice  colorings  which  we  offer, 
are  made  from  pure  silk,  and 
therefore  superior  to  other  makes. 
For  Durability  and  Richness  of 
finish  they  are  unequaled,  which 
will  be  seen  at  once  on  examin¬ 
ation.  We  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  them. 

Our  line  of  fine  DRESS  GOODS, 
adapted  for  mid- winter  wear,  in 
all  leading  styles  and  patterns,  is 
unsurpassed. 

Also  (>00  Pattern  Dresses,  in  a 
variety  of  desirable  and  season¬ 
able  colors,  at  $10,  $12,  $15  and 
$  1 7 .50.  Each  pattern  has  an  ad¬ 
equate  quantity  of  all-wool  plain 
material,  with  an  accompanying 
novelty  in  Velour,  Jet  or  uncut 
Velvet  for  Garniture.  Samples 
sent  on  application. 

Several  thousand  pairs  of  fine 
California  Blankets  are  offered  at 
the  following  low  prices: 

10-4  60x70  INCHES  -  $5.50  PER  PAIR 


11- 4  72x84  INCHES  -  7.00  PER  PAIR 

12- 4  78x8  j  INCHES  -  8.50  PER  PAIR 

13- 4  84x90  INCHES  -  10.00  PER  PAIR 

14- 4  90x96  INCHES  -  11.50  PER  PAIR 

A  special  lot  of  Eider  Down  Bed 

Quilts,  with  handsome  Sateen 
Coverings,  in  single,  double,  and 
extra  bed  sizes,  $8,  $9.50,  $11 
each,  being  a  little  over  half-price. 

ORDERS  BY  31  AIL  from  any 
part  ot  the  eouutry  will  receive 
careful  aud  prompt  attention. 


i mm 


Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  12.  1887 

Milch  Cows —Receipts  thus  far  this  week  65  head 
Good  cows  scarce  aud  selling  ivadily  at  *15  to  $55  per 
head.  Common  dull  a  ml  lower,  with  sales  reported 
at  $25  to  $io  for  Common  to  Fair. 

Bekves.— Illinois  steers,  1.1  n  ft,  average  at  $S50 
per  100  lb;  do  1  855  ]b.  at  $4  jo,  do  1853  lb  pk  60;  do 
)  rtW  lb  at  $1  75:  do  1-9;  lb  at  $4  55  do  13..-  lb,  at  $4  15; 
do  13431b  at  £4  40  do  149,  ft.  at  £4  fit.  Kentucky  do 
55  11-1  at  £4811;  Co  1135  a,  $0  15- do 
1.41*8  lb  at  $4  65;  uhiodo.  .201  lb  at  $-1:  do  1470  lb  at 
£4  85-  do  1385  1b  at  $3.  Indiana  do.  1217  lb  at  $3  SO; 
do  1870  lb  at  $4  50;  do  1267  lb  hi  f4  ‘A:  Virginia  do, 
1218  lb  at  v4  do  1219  lb  at  $4:  Colorado  do,  12US  lb  at 
£3  65;  do  UTS  lb  at  $3  ,5;  do  1203  lb  at  $3  75;  Texas  do, 
1043  lb  at  $3  70. 

Calves— Veals  selling  at  $5  50gS  50  oer  ti)  ft;  gross¬ 
er^  ar  $1  7S»2  4i). 

■siiKKr  and  Lambs.— Slate  Sheep,  94  lb.  average  at 
$3  5n  per  10)  ft;  do  lfoi  ft.  at  $4;  do  92  ft  ac  $8  S71a; 

do  122  lb.  at  *4  a);  Ohio  do  KS  lb  at  £4  2’5:  do  110  ft 

at  $4  75:  Indiana  do.  97  lb,  at  £4  30;  Kentucky  do  102 
ft  at  $4  25.  do  93  ft  at  $8  30  state  Lambs, 

tO  ft i  at  £S;  do  77  ft,  at  #6  l.‘Li;  do  SO  ft  at 

*6  50;  northern  Canada  do  66  ft  ai  50;  Canada  do 
TV  ft.  at  $6  6tl4-  do  S3  ft  at  £6  10;  do  80  ft  at  86  12)4;  do 
87  lb.  at  $6  35. 

Hogs.— Nominally  itim  for  live  hogs  at  $4  SOfoS,  per 
100  ». 

East  Liberty,  Pa.— Hogs— Market  active.  Philadel- 
phtas  at  £;>:v5  I..;  Yorkers  at  £4  75®4  90;  common  to 
fair  at  $4  6b®4  To. 

Kansas  city.— Cattle. — Good  to  choice  corn  fed, 
$4  25®4  85:  common  to  medium.  *8  25fo4  15;  sioekers, 
$3>.i  2  80;  feedjug  steers,  £2  85<uJ25:  COWS.  $l23»t2  50; 
gra*i  range  steers.  #1  sij  .«  2  80.  Hogs.  —Good  to  choice, 
jl  XVii  .V,.  eummou  to  medium.  $)  10...  ;  15;  skips  and 
pigs.  $2  7.3  .>  4.  Sheep — Good  lo  choice.  S3  73  ,3  do:  com 
nton  to  medium  at  »i  Sbm2  eu. 

•Juvv.vlo  sab  u'.— Inferior  to  Fair,  sheep,  $3  00@ 
3  7.5;  Good  to  Choice,  £4  '5  i  l  30;  VVcsteru  Laml«  $4  50 
<3.5  4i>;  Canadian  lambs.  »S  50®3  7U.  tlooe —Receipts 
ro»  <vivk  tk.'ilo  head.  For  same  time  las:  week,  S5.4I' i 
head.  Mixed  pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  $4AIj4  10: 
selected.  Yorkers,  £t  TSwi  95,  Selected  medium 
weights.  $4  TTm.4  y5;  Coarse  mixed  heavy  ends,  $8  75 
It  *  25;  Stags.  £5foS  25. 

Chios oo. — Oattlx.  Shipping  steers  $3I>  W.ilJ, Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $I8U®SU0:  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed, 
$1  .'■>'» 2  S»);  Texas  cattle.  8 1  j western  range. s, 

$2  'Mg. 3  62l».  Hoos.  Heavy.  $4  50a *90;  Light,  $4  30 
.4  165:  skips.  $3  15,44  2*5.  $UHtp.- Native.  $;  75®4  00; 
Western.  $3  K>fo3o0:  Texans,  $2  .V,j  ;  i,  .  lambs,  $3  75 
0*5  U0. 

ST.  Louis.  Ma  —  CAUTt.K.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  $4  25®4  :*);  Fair  to  Good,  $.1 90:44  an;  Butchers’ 
steers,  Medium  to  Choic**.  t8  0O*aJ9n,  Hangers  com¬ 
mon  to  good  corn  fed ,  $2  9u.  Hogs.— Choice 

heavv  ana  Butchers’  Selections.  £4  65foi  9l;  Packing 
aud  Yorkers  medium  to  choice.  £-135*4  70;  Pigs,  Com¬ 
mon  so  Good,  £4  .da  4  40.  SHEEP.— Fair  to  Fane\', 
$3  15® 4  10;  Lambs,  3  3&3L4  50. 


COUUI'NICATlOMS  RBCKJVKD  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

November  ri  isst. 

G.  F.— M.  L.  M.,  as  soon  as  we  can— P.  R.  J  T,-Y.  C. 
-K.  A.-K.F.  B  -O  W.  M.-A.  C.  C.,  thanks-R.  P.G.— 
5\  H.-H.  G.  H.-J.  K.-M.  T.  H  H.— B.  B.— G.  W.  R.— 
W.  P.-P.  D.  K.- J.  T.  ,t  Sons  N.  K.  A.— L.  S— J.  .51. 
-C.  P.  McK -  A  J.  C.— E.  H.  U.  -G.  E.  W.-fc,  D.  B  — L. 
O.  J.-T  H.  S(,— W.  F.  M.  W.  F  -  A.  F.  M.  B.-A.  B.-E. 
I  T.-C.  J.T.— S.  N.  1)  s.  M.,  ihauks  C.  V  .  R.  F.  A. 
— W  U.— F.  W,  Li.  Jr.— L  J.  K.— \5  .  D.  G  — N  M  P.,  vine 
received  Is  your  name  Patterson  ■  -  P  H.  J.— s.  B.  H 
-F’  H.  J.-W.  O.  grapes  received.  L  V  1'  H.  H.— 
E  L.  T.-P.  M.-J.G,  W.-W.R.  a  H.  L.  S.-C.  H.  C - 
J.  D.— J.  L  B.— O. .!  A.-G.  I—  K  J  -A.  C.  B.— J.  J.— J. 
J.  M.  H„  thanks— S.  H.  D.-F.  McF.— J.  S.  D 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

breezetown's  welcome. 

There  were  stirring  times  in  old  Breeze- 
town.  It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  May,  and 
all  Nature  seemed  to  have  put  on  a  new 
dress  in  order  to  help  out  the  celebration.  The 
soldiers  were  eomiug  home  from  the  war. 
The  long,  cruel  light  was  over  at  last,  and  the 
old  ‘'town  hoys”  were  coming  back  under  the 
brave  old  elms — coming  back  heroes — with 
the  tokens  of  a  wonderful  victory.  The  news 
had  come  in  the  morning,  and  by  two  o’clock 
the  whole  town  had  gathered  on  the  green  to 
welcome  the  boys.  The  stores  were  all  closed, 
and  every  house  in  the  town  had  sent  its  rep¬ 
resentative.  Even  the  gray  old  farm  houses 
clustered  on  the  hills  outside  of  the  town  had 
sent  in  their  delegations.  The  old  village 
flag,  grown  ragged  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
swung  over  the  road  in  front  of  Bam  Price’s 
hotel. 

The  women  and  girls  carried  great  bunches 
of  flowers.  Old  Silas  Plum  and  Eben  Cobb, 
thin,  white-haired  soldiers  of  the  war  of  181.2, 
with  drum  and  fife — honored  by  age  and  exe¬ 
cution — stood  in  front  waiting  for  the  signal 
to  strike  up  with  Yankee  Doodle.  They 
watched  for  tbs  sign  of  the  rising  dust  on  the 
road  far  down  under  the  trees.  The  men  were 
gathered  about  the  musicians,  while  a  crowd  of 
boys  with  tin  horns  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  practicing  their  part  of  the  greet¬ 
ing.  To  a  boy,  a  celebration  of  any  kind,  can 
never  bo  complete  without  a  hideous  noise. 
As  we  grow  older  we  learn  the  value  of  the 
silent,  heart-felt  greeting.  The  crowd  stood 
in  eager  anticipation.  No  one  could  say  that 
old  Breezetown  was  not  willing  to  do  all  she 
could  to  welcome  back  her  brave  sons. 

iShe  had  given  her  best  and  bravest— given 
them  willingly.  Forty-five  men  in  all  had 
gone  from  the  old  town.  Home  of  them  were 
dead  they  knew — there  were  sad  hearts  in 
that  waiting  crowd — sail  hearts  that  looked 
down  the  long  lines  of  elms  where  the  boys 
had  marched  away.  How  many  were  dead 
— they  could  not  say.  The  prison  doors  had 
swung  bfiek  at  last,  and  all  that  lived  were 
coming  back.  This  was  all  they  knew. 

Bix  wagons  bail  been  sent  down  to  moet  the 
train.  These,  with  the  stage  would  surely  be 
enough  to  bring  back  the  boys.  So  they 
stood  waiting  for  the  soldiers  with  a  brave 
greeting  for  those  who  came,  and  a  tear 
for  those  that  death  held  back.  'There  was 
no  bitter  fueling  such  as  lay  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  waited  at  the  South  for  their  boys 
to  come  home.  Victory  had  been  won,  the 
glorious  cause  they  knew  to  be  right,  had 
triumphed,  and  the  glory  so  nobly  won  drew 
out  for  a  moment  the  hitter  stingv-hid  for  a 
moment  the  awful  face  of  dlspair. 

A  great  cloud  of  dust  surged  up  under  the 
trees  far  down  the  road.  The  watchers  on 
the  hills  saw  it  and  came  riding  at  full  speed 
into  town  to  prepare  the  way.  The  crowd 
formed  in  long  lines  along  the  street  where 
the  wagons  might  pass  betweeu  them.  The 
Sunday  school  children — dressed  all  in  white, 
stood  with  the  bright  flowers  in  their  hands. 
The  wives  and  mothers  and  sweethearts  stood 
back  of  them,  eager  for  a  look  at  the  well 
kuowu  faces.  The  friends  of  those  who  can¬ 
not  come  from  the  grave,  turn  away  with  a 
choking  feeling,  that,  they  may  not  see  how 
others  are  gla>L  Such  happiness  would  only 
make  their  grief  harder  to  bear.  They  look 
up  at  the  proudly  waving  Hag  and  the  blow 
scums  lighter.  Their  loved  ones  found  victory 
at  least — the  country  has  been  saved. 

The  stage  moves  into  view  far  down  the 
shaded  road.  It,  does  not  move  as  rapidly  as 
they  expected.  The  old  musicians  strike  up 
their  tune  and  the  men  take  off  their  hats  for 
the  cheer.  But  a  hush  falLs  over  the  crowd  as 
one  by  one  the  wagons  roll  on  through  the 
dust.  The  eyes  that  strain  for  the  first  look 
at  the  dear  ones  can  see  that  the  wagons  ure 
empty.  Many  u  check  pales  and  many  a 
heart  throbs  as  the  empty  seats  tell  their  sad 
story.  Many  an  eye  is  filled  with  tears  that 
mercifully  hide  the  sad  procession. 

The  stage  halts  in  the  crowd.  The  door 
opens  and  Uncle  Nathan  and  .John  Rockwell 
step  out.  They  turn  and  tenderly  lift  from 
the  seats  two  feeble  men  whose  great  hollow, 
death-like  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  the  gentle 
arms  of  friends  clasp  them  about.  The  boys 
have  come  home! 

The  chour  died  uway  on  the  lips  of  the 
crowd.  Wus  victory  so  precious  then  that 
such  countless  treasure  must  be  paid  for  it? 
Did  not  the  war  “cost  more  than  it  came  to?” 
The  people  fell  back  stupified  by  the  cruel 


low.  One.  little  girl  brought  her  flowers  and 
laid  them  in  John’s  band.  Dear  little  girl, 
her  father  had  died  in  Anilersonville  praying 
to  her  mother’s  face. 

The  old  men  passed  by  in  solemn  procession 
to  shake  the  soldiers’  hands.  The  women 
turned  away  with  quivering  lips — all  but  two. 
Uncle  Nathan’s  wife  threw  her  arms  about 
her  husband’s  neck  and  clung  to  him.  A  tear 
stole  down  the  face  of  the  stern  old  man  as  he 
kissed  her.  He  thought  of  (he  three  bravo 
boys  who  could  never  come  back  to  their 
mother.  A  little  woman  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  face  as  white  as  snow,  and  her  bright 
curls  brushed  back  from  her  foreuead,  came 
timidly  out  from  the  crowd  and  put  her  two 
little  hands  into  one  of  John’s.  And  as  John 
looked  down  into  Nellie’s  eyes  something  told 
him  that  Archie  hail  told  her  the  story  while 
he  was  crossing  the  dead  line. 

The  people  slowly  fell  away  at  last,  and 
John  and  Nellie  I ol lowed  Uncle  Nathan  and 
Aunt  Susan  to  the  wugon.  The  people  went 
back  to  their  homes.  The  celebration  was 
over;  but  what  of  those  whose  friends  came 
not?  The  Union  was  saved,  the  flag  was 
whole  once  more,  the  victory  had  been  won. 
But  the  aching  hearts  made  answer— It  cost 
too  much;  of  wlmt  use  is  the  Union  when  its 
life  is  the  death  of  those  we  love?  There 
could  bo  no  answer — only  the  flag  rippled 
proudly  in  the  air  above  them. 

Unde  Nathan’s  horse  and  wugoncame  back¬ 
ing  out  of  one  of  the  sheds — at  the  rear  of  the 
meeting  house— as  they  approached.  The 
exit  was  slow  ami  laborious,  for  old  Whitcy, 
who  supplied  the  motive  power,  had  seen  his 
best  days.  Uncle  Nathan  patted  the  old  beast 
affectionately,  aud  was  much  gratified  to  see 
that  the  horse  appeared  to  know  him.  The 
wagon  seemed  like  an  old  friend,  and  ho  ex¬ 
amined  it  with  a  critical  eye.  Ho  shook  one 
of  the  wheels  and  whistled  softly. 

“Flow  long  sense  ye  greased  them  wheels, 
Reuben?”  he  asked  of  the  boy  who  had  backed 
old  Whitey  out  of  the  shed.  This  boy  had 
doue  his  best  to  do  “chores”  aud  take  care  of 
the  “wimmon  folks.”  Reuben  felt,  hurt  at 
this  question.  He  seemed  to  consider  this  as 
an  insinuation  against  his  agricultural  care¬ 
fulness.  He  felt  that  he  had  done  his  best  as  a 
home  defender  to  keep  the  fighting  members 
of  the  family  at  the  front.  He  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  home 
guard  should  be  underestimated. 

“1  greased  ’em  this  mornin’,  an’  I’ve  done 
jest  as  well  as  I  could  to  keep  things  up 
straight.  Just  look  at  that  boss,  will  ye?  I'll 
leave  it  to  Aunt  Busan  if  1  ain’t  gone  over  an’ 
above  my  stent.” 

“So  lie  has,  Nathan,”  urged  Aunt  Susan  at 
this  juncture.  “Reuben’s  ben  a  good  boy,  au’ 
be  ain’t  done  no  complainin’.” 

Good  old  Uncle  Nathan  hastened  to  set 
matters  right  again.  He  had  seen  this  boy’s 
father  die  like  a  a  brave  man,  and  he  thought 
— it  is  only  a  boy  after  all.  So  he  said  nothing 
about  a  great  scratch  on  the  wagon,  and  he 
struigbtoned  a  trace  that  had  been  twisted, 
and  buckled  a  dangling  strap,  without  a  word. 

“  1  know  yu  done  yer  best  Reuben,  an’  1 
stan’  ready  ter  give  yo  full  credit  for  it.  Old 
Whitey  there  looks  as  slick  an’ clean  as  can  be, 
an’  I  hear  good  reports  of  ye  from  nil  sides. 
Ye  wanter  be  a  good  boy  now,  an’  alluz  mind 
what’s  told  ye,  cause  yer  Pa,  lie  said  to  me 
jest  afore  he  died  that  he  set  gret  store  by  ye. 
But  ye  miisn’t  cry  now,  that  won’t  do  ye  no 
good,  ye  know.” 

The  bov  at  the  mention  of  his  father’s  name, 
had  dropped  the  look  of  pride  that  Uncle 
Nathan’s  words  had  aroused.  His  mouth 
twitched  with  a  great  sob,  and  he  laid  his  head 
on  old  Whitey’s  shoulder.  Wlmt  was  the 
victory  to  him ?  Old  Whitey  could  sympathize 
with  him  at  least.  They  had  had  many  a 
quiet  cry  out,  in  the  barn.  The  old  horse 
turned  his  head  and  rubbed  his  nose  affection¬ 
ately  against  the  boy’s  shoulder.  Aunt  Busan 
too,  soothed  t  he  poor  little  home  soldier. 

“  Ye  musn’tnry  now  Reuben— you’re  gonter 
lie  our  boy  now,  ye  kuow,  an’  we’ll  do  by  ye 
jest  as  wo  would  by  one  of  our  own.” 

Her  voice  trembled  a  little  us  she  spoke, 
aud  Uncle  Nathan  hid  behind  old  Whitey’s 
face.  At  last  they  induced  the  coat- sleeve  to 
leave  the  overflowing  eyes,  and  the  boy,  with 
many  a  sob,  and  choke,  recovered  his  self- 
control.  Uncle  Na  than  was  bound  to  make 
the  recovery  as  complete  as  poasible.  He 
pulled  aten-eent  script  from  his  pocket,  and 
gave  it  to  Reuben. 

“You’ve  ben  such  a  good  boy  that  I’m  gonter 
make  ye  a  present.  Y ou’re  pretty  spry-legged, 
au’  I  guess  ye  can  run  home,  an’  then  ugiu  we’ll 
pretty  nigh  All  up  the  wagon.  Git  ye  some 
candy  if  ye  wanter,  only  remember,”  he  added, 
cautiously,  “be  sorter  careful  what  kind  of  a 
bargain  yo  make,  cause  money  don’t  grow  on 
every  bush,  an’  it  has  ter  be  handled  keorful 
to  make  anything  out  on’t.” 

Reuben  ran  away  lo  invest  bis  capital,  and 
Uucle  Natliau  aud  John  helped  the  women 
into  the  wagon.  It  is  safe  to  say  t  hat  Reuben 
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Chronic 

Cannot  he  cured  hy  local  applicat  ions.  Tt  la  a  consti¬ 
tutional  disease  and  requires  a  constitutional  remedy 
like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  working  through  Ihc 
blood,  eradicates  the  Impurity  which  causes  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  disease,  ami  soon  c (Teels  a  permanent  cure.  , 
At  the  same  lime  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  builds  up  the 
whole  system  and  makes  you  fool  renewed  In  strength  I 
and  health. 

"Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  helped  mo  more  for  cat¬ 
arrh  ami  Impure  blood  than  anything  else  1  ever 
used.”— A  Ball,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Catarrh 

**I  have  been  troubled  with  Mint  annoying  disease, 
nasal  catarrh,  and  have  taken  all  kinds  of  blood  puri¬ 
fiers,  but  never  found  relief  till  I  used  Hood's  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  which  I  am  confident  will  do  all  that  Is  claimed. 
Hurrah  for  Hood's  Sarsaparilla!**-.!.  L.  Routt,  Marks- 
burg,  Ky. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $r>.  Prepared  only 
hy  C.  1.  HOOD  it  CO.,  Apothecaries.  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


went  homo  sweeter  at  mouth  and  lighter  at 
pocket.  Candy  is  to  the  average  country  boy 
what  whiskey  is  to  the  drinking  man.  Not  a 
country  boy  but  will  board  up  his  pennies  and 
leave  the  wholesome  home  sweets  to  purchase 
the  uncertain  mixture  of  sweets  and  disease 
found  at  the  country  store. 

“We  want  you  to  go  home  with  us,  John, 
an’  wo  won’t  take  ‘no’  fer  no  answer,”  said 
Uucle  Nathan,  as  he  climbed  over  the  wheel. 

John  had  not  the  least  thought  of  saying 
“no”  when  Nellie  looked  at  him  as  she  did. 
Without  a  word  he  climbed  into  the  wagon 
and  took  his  place  on  the  f rout  seat.  Uncle 
Nathan  picked  up  the  reins  and  clucked  to  old 
Whitey  as  an  intimation  that  they  were  all 
ready  to  proceed.  The  patient  horse  bad 
grown  old  and  stiff  during  the  years  of  war, 
nttd  under  the  doubtful  training  of  the  “wim- 
ntin  folks”  and  Reuben  be  bad  gained 
remarkably  fast  in  laziness  It  was  only  ufter 
several  sharp  applications  of  the  stick  that  he 
could  bo  induced  to  develop  a  rate  of  speed  in 
any  way  satisfactory  to  the  soldier.  In  thus 
forciby  starting  the  current  of  Old  Whitey’s 
being.  Uncle  Nnthau  did  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
necessarily  cruel.  He  selected  a  place  on  Old 
Whitey’s  tough  hide  where  the  blows  could 
be  heard  rather  than  felt.  The  old  horse  un¬ 
derstood  matters  at  once.  They  drove  through 
the  town,  Old  Whitey  keeping  up  his  stumb¬ 
ling  trot  of  his  own  accord  as  if  proud  of  his 
burden,  and  desirous  of  showing  it  off  to  t.ho 
best  advantage.  The  crowd  had  scattered 
unit  the  green  was  deserted.  The  people  had 
gone  home  to  the  gray  old  farm  houses  to  take 
up  the  dull  life  again  and  try  to  forget  that 
under  the  joy  of  victory  there  crouched  the 
the  agony  of  despair.  A  few  loungers  were 
gathered  about  the  l’ost  (JHice  and  the  seats  in 
front  of  the  store  were  all  occupied.  Uncle 
Nathan  pulled  in  his  steed  at  the  Dost  Office  as 
was  his  wont  to  do.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit. 

“Jest  bring  me  my  mail  will  ye  Deacon 
Bniitb.  I  kinder  hate  to  leave  the  boss 
alone.” 

No  one  took  nn  exception  to  this  very  flimsy 
reason  for  asking  Deacon  Binith  to  bring  the 
mail.  John  and  the  “wimniiu  folks”  did  not 
feel  iu  the  least  insulted.  Deacon  Smith  and 
the  rest  of  the  spectators  knew  that  it  was 
the  delight  of  Old  Whitey’s  life  to  be  left  alone 
in  such  a  condition.  The  entire  company  un¬ 
derstood  the  matter  so  there  was  nothing  to 
be  said.  Deacon  Binith  disappeared  in  (lie  of¬ 
fice  aud  presently  returned  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand.  11c  brought  it  out.  to  the  wagon  and 
handed  to  Uncle  Nathan.  IIo  glanced  over 
hifl  spectacles  at  the  two  soldiers  as  he  ner¬ 
vously  brushed  the  dust  away  from  the  wheel. 

“Didn’t  see  nothin  o’  my  boy  did  ye  Na¬ 
than?”  said  Deacon  Smith.  “We  aint  heard 
a  word  fruin  him  sense  you  was  took  pris’uor. 
1  wuz  kinder  in  hopes  you  might  have  ben 
there  when  he  died  sa’sfc  wo  could  know 
whether  he  died  in  peace  or  not.  ’T would  be 
a  great  coinfort  to  us  to  kuow  how  ’twas- 
His  mother  aint  beu  well  sense  the  news 
come.  Gittin  sorter  childish,  ’pears  ter  me, 
an’  I  dunno  as  I  wonder  at  it  much.” 

Uncle  Nathan  reached  down  and  shook  the 
Deacon’s  band.  That  warm  hand-clasp  told 
more  than  his  words  ever  could  toll. 

“We  left  him  in  that  prison  when  we  come 
out.  Deacon.  He’d  ben  low  then  for  quite  a 
spell,  an’  I  don’t  s’pose  be  over  gut  up  at  all. 
We  all  set  great  store  by  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  boys  in  the  whole  company.  He 
never  shirked  nothin’  an’  done  his  duty  ull 
the  time— without  a  word.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  that — I  declare  1  bo. 
His  mother’ll  bo  glad  to  hear  it.  I’m  glad  lie 
done  his  duty — but  ’pears  to  me  sometimes 
jest  as  if  I’d  a  gin  all  the  world  el’  l  cud  only 
see  that  boy  agin.  ’Pears  ter  me  I’d  feel 
better  if  be  wus  buried  here.  It  don’t  seem 
jest  right  somehow— I  s’pose  it  Is  though.” 

He  glanced  again  over  the  spectacles,  and 
still  brushed  the  dust,  from  the  wheel, 

“Ye  niusn’t  feel  that  wuy  about  it”  said 
Unelo  Nathan  bravely.  “1  know  jest  how 
’tis  myself;  but  ye  wnntcr  remember  what’s 
ben  done— what’s  ben  gained  by  the  war. 

The  Deacon’s  head  sank  lower  as  he  turned 
away.  “Mebby  so — 1  s’pose  yer  right — I 
wist  I  could  think  so — ”  lie  snid  as  he  walked 
back  to  the  sidewalk,  and  Uncle  Nathan 
started  the  horse  again. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15 Breechloader"  $9.00 

All  kludfl  Gnua Riinrtini  :  llowcr  than 
Olucwhor?.  Hi’iul  iiiui'P  IlliuitraUhl 

POWELL  ci  CLEMENT, 
1  SO  Main  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


CHICAGO  $>» 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

INCORPORATED  1883. 

Facilities  for  teaching  nnd  eUnitial  advantages 
unsurpassed.  Regular  winter  session  lor  1837- 
1S83  commences  October  1st.  For  prospectus  tuul 
further  Information  uddrosH  the  Secretary, 

.lONEril  III  DUES,  SI.  U.  V.  V.  S., 
8581  and  State  Ntreet,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  lie  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Rot*  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  K I  LBV  ST.,  BOSTON. 


JL»  EARHON’8 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICKS. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  ugents’  on  lilts,  and  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendations  whore  tried  side  by  side 
with  oilier  standard  brand*. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PKAHSON,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

BM1TH’8 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F  G.  PARSONS  &  co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


£toch  ami  loultvy. 


LAKEVIBW  HERD 

OF 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES. 


An  unusually  One  lot  of  Thoroughbred  BIOS;  active, 
vigorous  and  handsome.  British  and  American  re¬ 
cords.  At  loss  than  hair  price  for  thirty  days. 

Address  I).  MATTOCK,  Toledo,  O. 


lo  a  Jay,  8arnplos  worth  m,6li,  KRF.K  Lines 
not  under  the  homo’s  feet,  write  llrewntor 
Snleiy  Belli  Holder  Co..  Jloll v.  Mu».. 


THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  heal  strains.  Bred  for  llenllli.  Aleut  aud 
Klttfs.  Slumlord  Hi  i  d*.  For  prices  of  Kggs  and 
Birds,  address  lilt.  11.  HUH  U,  POCA88NT.  Mass. 


juisn  urn,  I'Ot.Axn-ruixA, 

<  liiMpr  HIiUp,  llurLtliirf  A  York¬ 
shire  rig  a.  HolJlii<lof*n>  ioUnoid 
>m«1  Oxford  ttawn  Sheep  bim!  l  amb* 
Srotrh  4'oIIpj  Shepherd  hops  and 
Kanry  I'oullry.  hrnd  fur  <  *1*1  or 

W.ATLK1I  lil'RrKE  A  CU.Fiiila-Pm 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

Hop  Poultry  Fenolng. 

1  OF  ONK  CENT  FOU  2  IX l'H  MESH  No.  Ill  W1RK 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THK  POULTRY  YARD. 

Illalcliera  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Itrooltner  il:  Evans, 
•ys  VKHKY  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER  !X?!S'W 


and 

_ _ lKJ8t,  $(». 

out)  Farm  Plghtn  for  Sale.  H  A  M  MON  TUN  I  Nell  HAT 
(JUS.  £15,  LunRuImn  Fo win  aud  Krkk,  rlrcmlurs  free. 

W.  rKESSEV,  llfinunontoiu  N* 

till*  I!  I  . 

IWt  ill  tut  rated  foul 

try  paper  in  Amrrie*  ;&Oopri  ytui  for  I2lttllll(>cr»  of  H’JpKKtsl 
each-  BetidSp  kutnp  for  xamplo  copy  and  premium  list. 


T 


HE  POULTRY  RAISER. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  or  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  klndsof  i’oullry.  II.  D.  Urln- 
die,  M. I).,  writes:  "Out  of  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  »7  per  cent. 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don  t  buy 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  clrcula 
AUTOMATIC  teLKCTttlC  CO.,  LIMITKD, 

KLMIKA,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bono  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  fur  Clri-alars  anil  Samples. 

<3.  A.  11.1  ItTLKTT.  Worcester,  Mums. 

I  have  twenty  varieties  ol 
ttut.-brc-U poultry  which  •  "'di 
le  t  out  la  Inti  Of  ioor  more  on 
.hare.  to  any  direful  person 
iv  location  In  thcU.  S.  One-hulfoflnerwwc  iclven  for 
doe#.  No  ili-posii  required.  1  xprvss  charges  prepaid. 
I  locts.  tor  Illustrations  and  jMirtii  ulnrs.‘  References  ex* 
god.  Address  HENRY  GRIFFITH,  Zanesville.  0, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PERSONALS. 


THE  LAND  BOOM 


PisttUancouji'  gUmtitfing, 


Puof.  Cushman,  who  has  charge  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  exploring  expedition  in  Southern 
Arizona,  is  reported  to  have  unearthed  a 
whole  city  there  and  exhumed  2,000  skeletons. 

Tiik  Marquis  of  Bath  has  been  putting 
Liberal  theories  into  practice  by  auctioning 
off  small  plots  ol‘  Int.d  (with  the  absolute  title 
to  the  purchaser)  at  Fro  me.  The  land  brought 
an  average  of  #1,200  an  acre 

In  spite  of  the  present  almost  entire  dis¬ 
crediting  of  M.  Pasteur’s  inoculation  theories 
on  the  part  of  foreign  medical  savants,  he  has 
decided  to  prosecute  further  experiments,  and 
those  relating  to  the  vaccination  of  cattle  are 
to  be  carried  on  at  Cawnporw,  Hindustan. 

It  is  virtually  settled  that,  the  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Berry,  of  Wolverhampton,  England,  is  to 
be  called  to  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  us  its  pastor.  Nearly  all  the  clergy¬ 
men  in  charge  of  the  chief  Protestant  churches 
in  this  city  arc  importations.  There’s  a  mania 
for  Importing  parsons. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that,  during 
the  lirst  few  days  of  the  coming  session  of 
Congress,  the  President  will  nominate  Secre¬ 
tary  Lamar  to  till  t  he  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  caused  by  the  death  of  Justice 
Woods,  and  that  at.  the  same  time  Postmaster- 
General  Vilas  will  succeed  Mr.  Lamar.  Mr 
Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  is  likely  to  succeed 
Vilas  as  Postmaster  General. 


Prices  Wny  up  Among  the  Stars— The  Dan 
iters  to  he  Avoided. 


The  wonderful  land  boom  of  the  past  year 
has  excited  very  general  attention.  * 

It  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  locality, 
for,  as  Chauncoy  M.  Depew  said,  after  a  visit 
to  the  West.;  “At  nearly  every  one  of  the 
trade  centers  we  vitsited  we  found  extrava¬ 
gant  and  untenable  views  of  prospective  real 
estate  values." 

Of  course  the  vast  army  of  men  engaged  in 
one  way  or  another  in  these  enterprises  were 
loth  to  believe  their  views  either  extravagant 
or  untenable.  Both  they  and  Depew  are 
right  to  a  certain  extent. 

Land  values  have  rapidly  and  permanently 
increased  in  this  country  in  the  last  ."ill  years. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  “jumping” 
West,  along  the  lines  of  now  railroads. 

Thousands  of  new  cities  have  sprung  up, 
with  u  growth  perfectly  astonishing,  and 
great  fortunes  have  been  made  in  real  estate. 

Land  values  must  continue  to  increase 
generally,  because  the  available  area  of  land 
in  the  country  is  now  so  small  as  to  render 
inevitable  its  entire  absorption  in  a  few 
years. 

One  hundred  years  from  now,  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  our  population  will 
be  100  to  the  square  mile— twice  as  many  as 
in  the  largest  European  nations. 

To  be  a  safe  speculator,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  cause  and  effect,  as  the  proprietors  of 
Warner’s  safe  cure  did  in  preparing  their 
remedy.  Its  success  is  great  because  it 
reaches  the  cause  of  disease.  Every  drop  of 
blood  coursing  through  the  system  passes 
through  the  kidneys.  If  they  are  in  sound 
working  order,  the  blood  is  purified;  if  de¬ 
ranged,  poison,  that  should  be  eliminated,  is 
carried  t  hrough  the  blood  channels  to  every 
part  of  the  system.  The  poison  attacks  the 
weak  points,  and  so  come  the  long  list  of 
resulting  ailments.  Remedy  the  cause,  put 
the  purifying  orguus  in  health,  and  the  whole 
system  becomes  healthy. 

There  must  be  a  solid  basis  for  a  land  boom, 
however,  or  it  will  inevitably  result  in  a 
crash,  entailing  great  losses  and  subsequent 
injurious  depression. 

Two  thousand  dollars  per  front  foot  for 
land  in  some  cit  ies  might  be  a  judicious  in¬ 
vestment,  in  others  very  indiscreet.  It  is 
wise  to  make  investments  of  a  character  indi¬ 
cating  a  permanent,  if  slower  growth,  and 
increase  of  value. 


The  finest  stock  of  Apple,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear. 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  f o  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


tJHE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

\  In  Numerous  Sizes,  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  Power. 

— For  grinding — 

W  Ear  Corn,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Small  Grain. 

HIP  flMiniUTFC  each  setof  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 
If  t  UU  An  AN  I  Lb  6,000  to  8,000  Buahela  of  Grain. 

\lf r  Gil  AD  A  UTCr  ninre  work  and  better  work  with 
nt  OUh.PH/i  I  LC  equal  power  than  can  ha  done  on 
^7  any  other  mill. 

‘-iy  IHC  Pll  ADAUTCfT  the  stronsent  and  bout  mill  trade, 
5^  fib  UUAliAfl  I  Cl  and  the  cheapest,  when  you  con¬ 


tend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
##"and  Testimonial  Circular.'ktt 


THEFOOS  MFG.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BARNEY  %  BERRY’S  SKATE 


AMERICAN  RINK 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society.— 
The  transactions  of  i he  above  society  for  the 
year  1886-7  are  received  from  IT.  C.  Adams, 
Secretary.  This  is  an  excellent  volume. 
Somehow,  the  managers  of  these  Wisconsin 
meetings  seem  to  be  able  to  select  just  the 
right  topics  for  discussion,  and  to  pick  out 
the  right  speakers.  We  could  not  give  a  fail- 
idea  of  the  many  excellent  things  contained 
in  this  report  without  printing  half  the  vol¬ 
ume,  so  we  will  ask  all  our  friends  who  want 
a  complete  horticultural  library  to  send  aud 
get  the  book. 

Wool  and  Manufacture  ok  Wool.— 
This  pamphlet,  of  some  “oO  pages,  is  prepared 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and 
is  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
It  gives  the  history  of  sheep  raising,  wool 
growing  und  woolen  manufactures  in  the 
United  States.  This  includes  a  vast  amount 
of  information  that  wo  have  never  t>efOi'o seen 
collected  in  one  handy  volume.  A  history  of 
wool  tariffs  and  legislation  is  also  given.  It  is 
a  volume  that  all  flock-musters  ought  to  have. 

“Planter’s  Pride”  Mill.— Pamphlet  from 
the  Richmond  City  Mill  Works,  Richmond, 
Indiana. — This  house  manufactures  mill  ma¬ 
chinery  of  every  description.  Millers  will 
find  much  to  Interest  them  in  the  pamphlet 
and  farmers  who  have  need  of  a  good  corn 
and  feed  mill  will  be  greatly  pleased  with  tho 
“Planter's  Pride.”  Some  very  strong  testi¬ 
monials  are  given.  The  merits  of  the  mill  are 
presented  in  a  modest,  gent  lemanly  way  that 
all  will  appreciate. 

Methods  of  Analysis.— Bulletin  No.  10, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  con¬ 
tains  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  fourth 
humml  convention  of  the  Association  of  Olli- 
cial  Agricill  urul  Chemists,  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton  throe  months  ago.  The  pamphlet  gives 
the  methods  employed  in  analyzing  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  dairy 
products. 

Excelsior  Incubator.— Catalogue  from 
Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  III. — This  is  u  very 
neat  catalogue,  containing  not  only  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  incubator,  but  a  great  deal  of 
very  interesting  information  concerning  poul¬ 
try.  Some  very  strong  testimonials  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Excelsior  incubator  are  given 
from  those  who  have  used  it. 

Wool  and  Other  Animal  Fibers.— This 
is  a  large  volume  of  014  pages  sent  out  from 
the  Department,  of  Agriculture.  Kx-l’ommis- 
sioner  LeDuc  on  auother  page  of  this  issue 
mentions  this  work.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  documents  ever  sent  out 
from  the  Agricultural  Department,  being 
beautifully  illustrated  and  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared. 

Consular  Reports. — Three  volumes  from 
tho  Depart  ment  of  State,  Washington.— Some 
exceedingly  valuable  information  is  to  be 
found  in  these  volumes,  particularly  in  the 
“Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries.” 


Price  by  mail 
Sl.oO  per  pair, 


All  parts  of  this  Skate  flnely  polished  and  nirkeledi  runners  of  welded  steel,  tempered. 

Fastening  of  latest  design;  can  be  adjusted  quickly  and  conveniently,  and  is  secure  when  fastened  This  skate 
is  guaranteed  in  every  particular,  t  if  Hlveo— 8,  HSi,  9,  9>„  ID,  IOJ«,  11,  t  \  V,  and  12  inches. 
fATfll  nnilF  FRCP  )  Barney  A  Berry's  Skates  are  for  sale  by  aU  BARNEY  <3t  BERRY, 
LH  I  HLUUUL  in  Lt.  Hardware  Dealers,  and  Sporting  Goods  Houses.  1  Springfield,  Mass. 


Henry  Stow  art’s  New  Iioolc, 
“The  Culture  of  Farm  Crops,” 

is  intended  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  Farm 
practice  and  to  explain  the  principles 
upon  which  this  practice  is  based.  This 
is  done  in  such  a  plain  and  intelligible 
manner  as  to  be  readily  comprehended,  in 
fifty  short  chapters.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
$l..r)0.  Address  DUANE  H.  NAB II,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


Great  Reduction! 

L'KlNGIC,  I  iiiMrci  N* n.e  nnd  flora! 

Curtis,  IOO  Album  tV.ur**,  V-w 
Sample*  anti  lltla  K.iti£,  j  I  lO  vvhiIa.  „ 

Clinton  A  C©%  North  Haven,  Conn. 


CARDS 


Book  of  HIDDEN  NAME  Cards, 

11  rriT.r.,  8t.,rw.  S .*■>  Riddle, 

Bptv-  M.  Ft,  *<ut  of  trir  IW  v  Must  rated 

Home  am*  you ru.  ouiu,  on* 


PENSIONS  For  Mexican  war  and  Union  Veter 
lillCUWilO  11118.  Messrs  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Washington,  Cleveland.  Detroit  and  Chicago. 


paper,  all  fee  *  2c  tump. 


A  SALARY  "f  ST5AM0NTH 


■  "  >  :•  “-‘l.  :  V.  •  ",  .'  li.V 


paid  any  lady  or  gentleman  in 
city  or  country  to  deliver  good*  and  collect  our  money. 

If  yon  mean  bialnewki-nrliKi'  IOpIh,  for  full 
jvu  ticul.i  11  ■  lid  nmli'iict.  Reference  exchanged. 
Ad.Lrev.  Tb*,  lllark  Dlaiuoutl  Rfg  Co.,  lie  or;-.!  dlC‘.l jZajn*»Tillf,0 


Sires  to  cut  lino  oreourse.sult- 
able  for  Cattle  or  sheep, 
b,  turned  by  a  boy.  will  easily 
^k  cm  two  bushels  a  minute. 

l.owe-l  in  Price. 
rV!  .  Knslest  Worked, 

M /  *1  out  It  lipid  A.  Dtti-uliie 

B  in  Dne. 

th  in 

^  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 

Box  75.  Chicopee  Falla,  Unas. 


Heal  ©.staff 


F.VKltY  MONTH.  ntm 
Vh  o/*A|  I  b000  LIVE  AGENTS  WAHTII  « 

Vw  it  once.  Our  Agent  s  outfit  V 
a  beaiuu'il  SATIN-LINED  CASK  ET 
W.l  it  K,  sent  free.  Write  .a 
WALLlNl.t  OKI*  S1I.V  KK  CO..  W&UJntffenl. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co 


■IIICIA  lXY  TCRSON  CAX  PLAY 

MUSIC  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  ; 

— —  ■—  ■■  odd  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’ a 
Iianinhitieoii.  Guide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
book  of  testimonials,  rut:*:.  Address  SOPEIt 

MUSIC  CO.,  Box  14*7.  NJiW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Uni <l-ii p  .  SI, 000,000 

Surplus  ....  100.000 

Reserve  l.iubility .  1.000.000 

DlTerelttfl  Percent.  Debenture  Ronds  of  KAOO, 
SI  ,000  and  So, 000.  running  ti  n  years,  to  Trus- 
leea,  tvaardiailn,  mill  Individual  I n » c»tora. 
Secured  by  l'  Inn  Mortgage*  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  tho  amount  of  the  loan,  und  held  hy  the  ftter- 
cu  nt  lie  Trust  t.inipniiy  of  Sew  Y«irk,  Tnwtec. 
Secured  also  by  the  entire  paid  uri  cubital  of  ai.uuaooo, 
ItalsonfTctvfJl  A  R  A  NT  FED  SIX  PER  CENT, 
first  tnurtgaget,  on  Kansas  City  linsincss  property  und 
Improved  farms  In  K  A  NS  AS  und  M  lss<  )|TRI 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  rmi  pariloulars  to 
J nrv ia-Con kiln  Morigngc  Trust  c<*.. 

Sew  Vork  City,  73U  Croudwnv. 

Providence,  It  I.,  77  Custom  House  St. 
Philadelphia.  IS*.,  lit  South  4th  st 
Loudon.  England,  U5  Gresham  St. 


CHALLENGE 

tVUVS  D  MILLS  never  blow 
[  *  '  down,  a  record  no  other 
Inuii  can  show.  Sent  on  30 
days'  fTlid.  A  Ini  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  sbellere,  pumps,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 
free.  Ctuunioi  Wtsn 
Millanp  Fxxw  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co..  Ill. 


The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  i*  made 

iif  o.  e  solid  nti  et  of  sine,  produo- 
/in;  a  doubt. -faced  board  of  the 
A,  y  c  reatfst  dumblllty .  The  deep 
k^«||§§a''tluU!i.4  msse.  it  hold  more  wa  er 
Ihiui  any  other  board  k  hard- 
►  w ood  frame,  drml.v  ht Id  to- 

r-  i]i||  gi  ther  with  an  iron  bolt,  se- 
i  I  il'lil.l  ourtsstrenuth.  durability  and 


rK  'economy.  The  objection  raise! 

rtgnlnsl  ih  *  bo*  d  comes  from 
dealers,  who  say  “they  last  too 
otig  '  If  your ffoeyr  refuses  to 
vprocu '  e  this  boe  rd  for  vou  .write  us. 
FANSOBMIDT.  DODGE  A  CO., 

£48  »£  £50  W.  1’olk  St  ,  Chicago 


RICHMOND  ClTYk 

MILL  WORKS 

RICHMOND,  IND.  __ 


AT  FREQUENT  DATES  EACH  MONTH 

rSraSS=lF»°M  CHICAGO. 

litTIifTinJiiTil  peoria«- ... 
Barnfma  sTLouis.einNa 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NDW  -  YORKER. 

3-1  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there - 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
leith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Oewxaey  Advertisements,  por  agate  line  (thl* 

sized  (yp**,  li  lines  to  tho  lncli) . 30  cents. 

One  tboueand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Hue,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . . . . . 25 

Preferred  positions .  . 25  por  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  oents. 


Manufacturers  of  Al 

FLOURING  MlLLr 
MACHINERY 

no, I  l hr  lio.i  VKKM'II  III  lilt 

CormFeed  Mills 

In  thiumuiitr;.  tMtadfOii 
Uoacription  und  prices. ' 


J!aini9  Lvli"  cho'ceof 
L-  kip  routes;  via 

Caufork&s, 

OMAHA,  STJOSEPH,  ATCHISON 
or  KANSAS  CITY. 

For  dates,  rates,  tickets  or  furthor  Information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  address 

Paul  Morton,  Gon.P;is«.&Tkt.Aid.,Cblcago, III. 


*10  nor  Acre  uj>.  lUg  boom  here.  Send 
U,K.\.  LKSLIh,  Washington,  Ind. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prlco  of  the  Rtnux  New  Yorker  Is: 

81  agio  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  HO 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid .  $3.04  (12i.  8d.) 

France . . .  8.04  ( |6V*  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . . . .  4.08i294fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

•  -  * 

lntsred  at  the  Post^fflce  at  New  York  City,  W.  T. 
ss  seoond  olass  mall  matter. 


^UuccUauturtH 


Tracts  of  Land,  5  aert's  and  upwards, 

on  the  11144  11  l*INK  R1IM4K. 


The  best  Kami.  Garden,  I’nultry  Yard,  Lawn. 
School  Lot,  Park  and  Cenilte  Fenoea  and  dates. 
Perfect  AutoniaUc-  Gates.  fhe.»,:.>t  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  aud  other  win1  work  Beat  Wirt  stretcher 
anil  Filer.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
EDUARD  SUTTON.  Hum  era  Agent, 

Ski  MARKET  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  FA 


SO  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  unexcelled  f,,r 
.DWANDK  IJUOVK*,  I'ttl  ITS  aud  VK44E- 
TA  Itl.ES.  rrunaportailou  facUltle*  flwt  ,-lae. 
Lauds  will  Imi  sold  at  low  prices  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Also  Town  Lois  ill  Seville,  with  water  utid  sewerage 
facllltlej.  Address  SKY  I  I.I.K  VO..  Seville.  1’fS. 
MASUN  ViII  NU,  Froldenl,  .'r,  Wall  .>1  ,  X.  Y. 

It.  H.  MASON,  See’y  aud  Tread.,  Seville,  Fla, 


Rovolvors, 

Ifc&'lSI; 


^  dtn'i  itamp* 

fvrjy ico  X <«*.  ttumWurkA.rittfibuxKh. 


I*  ACK  May  I  0  U  Horn*  C*anU,  On*  Pack  K«  .  il  fianli,  Om  Park 
Flirtation  I'abU,  On*  l’a.-k  ll»l>l -to -lha- Light  1.'ai<l«,Th*  Mralk  OrtuU, 
with  whit  ),  vo VI  <“an  t*ll  any  pMwou'a  age;  ami  laiga  «ani|>U  iwk  vf  IliJ, 
il*u  Naiua  Cat  via.  All  fwt  vul)  a'J-vaul  •4*uq>.  Unuuvi  Cat*4  Cv.,CaJta,Ok 


Go  South  Buy  a  Home 

lars.  E.  C.  LINDSEY A.CO.,  Norfolk,  Va 


HIDDEN  NAMECARDS  •rrap  |Jeturwa,|>ntaUv«,gamwi, 

"  trleka.  tnonay  making  •*- 
or*u.  allium  and  Ih.  Urgmi  a..4  RumIhiiiH*  »»"“k  »f  a*w  *t«l« 

oanla  •’it  uauad.  All  for  *  2>v«u»  «Uua|i,  Qatvl  Wvrko,ClaUo« 


.  THE 

GreatAmerican 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

ANTIFRICTION. 

gy.  The  most,  perfect 
r^~ article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break* 
^Tuv  I  '-.5  age;  ease  of  titove- 
n  ment  and  satisfaction 
r(  guaranteed.  Lank's 
<iW\  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
ll  *  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


COMPANV 


Send  forCir-  ,  V 
cular. 

Miinufact’d  by  111 

LANE  BROS 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  TALE  OF  A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER, 


Pkess  me  closer,  all  my  own. 

Warms  my  heart  for  thee  alone. 

Every  nerve  responsive  thrills, 

Each  caress  my  being  tills; 

Rent  and  peace  in  vain  I  crave, 

In  eestaey  I  live,  lliy  slave; 

Dower’d  with  nope,  with  promise  blest, 

Thou  dost  reign  upon  my  breast; 

Closer  still,  for  1  am  tlilue; 

Horns  my  heart ,  for  thou  art  mine; 

Thou  the  message,  1  the  wire, 
l  the  furnace,  thou  the  tire; 

I  the  servant,  thou  the  master— 

Roaring,  red-hot  mustard-plaster. 

—JSurdcttc  in  Free  Press. 


Each  thinks  the  other  has  hailed  him, 


Tramp  behind  fence  calls  out, 


“Well,  that’s  a  go— you  find  the  cider, 
1  find  the  turbey.  and  Brown  does 
the  cooking,  etc.” 

“O  K,  we  meet  at  Brown’s,  six  sharp.” 


Honesty  is  the  best  4-11-44. — Puck. 

The  “  home-stretch A  nap  on  a  lounge. —  j 
Prairie  Farmer. 

Shouldn’t  the  fork  of  a  river  be  near  its 
mouth T — New  Age.  j 

It  takes  toe  average  child  one  year  and  four 
months  to  learn  to  talk;  and  in  most  cases  the 
time  is  wasted. — Pick. 

CHASING  a  bull  across  a  swamp  is  the  kind 
of  agricultural  pursuit  that  even  the  inde¬ 
pendent  farmer  does  not  relish. — j Puck. 

Yot'Nci  Whiter:  “What  do  you  think  of 
the  poetry  I  turn  out,  sir?”  Old  Writer: 
“Think  you  serve  it  just  right,  sir.” — Detroit 
Free  Dress. 

Miss  De  Jtnkk;  “Are  you  musical,  Profes¬ 
sor  Johkins?”  Prof.  Jobkins:  “Yes;  bat  if 
you  were  going  to  play  anything,  don’t  mind 
my  feelings." — Life. 

Young  Hostess:  “I  must  show  you  my 
baby,  Mr.  Brown;  are  you  fond  of  them?” 
Brown  (absent-minded) ;  “Yes — oh,  yes!  But 
I  haven't  eaten  any  lately.” — New  Age. 

MaONKtist:  “Yes,  waiter,  I  am  a  mag- 
netist.  Would  you  like  to  see  me  tip  the 
table?”  Waiter:  “No,  sab;  but  if  it’s  all  de 
same  to  you,  sail,  yer  might  ‘tip’  de  waiter, 
sah.  ” — 1  in  i rie  Farm  er. 

A  Mystery. — “Robert,  dear,  how  do  you 
suppose  these  dozens  and  dozens  of  empty  bot¬ 
tles  ever  got  into  our  cellar?”  “Why,  I  don’t 
know,  my  dear.  I  never  bought  an  empty 
bottle  in  my  life!”— Life. 

Some  friend  was  remonstrating  with  Clarke, 
the  actor,  about  his  profanity  and  quoted  the 
scriptural  injunction,  “Swear  not  at  all.”  “I 
don’t,”  suid  Clarke;  “I  only  swear  at  those 
who  offend  me.” — Sacramento  Bee. 

Mrs.  Suddenly  Rich:  “I  wish  to  buy  one 
of  those  globes.”  Clerk:  “Here  is  one  that  is 
used  in  all  the  schools.”  Mrs.  S.  R. :  “Well, 
if  you  will  have  a  few  more  islands  painted  on 
those  empty  places,  I’ll  take  It.” — Prairie 
Farmer. 

"WhAT  is  the  price  of  that  tea?”  she  asked 
of  the  guileless  grocer.  “One  dollar  ’narf, 
mart'll,”  Was  the  response:  “Is  not  that  too 
steep?”  was  the  next  question,  and  the  G.  G. 
replied:  “Yes,  inarm,  that’s  what  they  do 
with  it.” — Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

Student  ok  Classics:  “What  a  rare 
pleasure  it  is  to  meet  one  who  understands 
and  appreciates  the  classics;  you  know  Horace 
speaks” -  She  (with eestaey) :  “Oh,  yes!  I 


The  row  thickens,  and  tramp  departs. 


“You  called  me?”  “No,  I  didn’t  1” 
“Yes,  you  did!”  “You’re  another!” 


While  our  friends  take  their  Thanks 
giving  dinner  more  quietly. 


High  revels  are  held  in  the  Tramps’ 
Headquarters. 


They  soon  realize  the  situation. 


House  Plants  as  Sanitary  Agents. 

Or.  Tub  Helajpion  of  Gbowi.no  Veobtatiox  to  Health 
and  Distil  sic.  comprising  also  a  Consideration  of  the 
Subject  of  Practical  floriculture,  anti  of  the  Sanitary 
Influences  of  Poresia  nn<t  Pbuiuitluus.  By  J.  M.  An- 
Dltna,  S1.D  ,  Ph.D.  K’nio,  Hit  page*.  *1.00. 

"Those  loving  flowers  should  read  nr.  Amlcrs's  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  pleasure  ilertvubl'*  front  cultivating 
house-plants  will  certainly  la  Uicreastd.”— N  Y.'l\mc*. 

Pur  sale  by  Booksellers  gcnemlly,  or  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

J.  B.  1,1 1'PIN  OOTT  POM  PA  NY, 

Publisher*,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  WELLS  RUSTLESS  IRON  C 
Boston  Atr’te  lor  New  Kuglnnd.  7  and  »  Pill 


Send  for  catalogue. 

Brnitiitn,  Bow  &  Co 


Street,  New  York 


For  CORN  and  COB,  SHELLED  CORN, 
and  AtjL  KiKrrieioj'GiiAXKr. 


Made  In  Blv.e.  from  3  ro  U  Horae  Power,  and 
!  to  (Jrlnd  from  8  !i»  SO  Bnabela  per  hour. 

U  The  ONLY  MILL  <*»«♦  grind,  on  both  aides 
t  of* the  Bov  c  living  Burr,  GIVING  DOUBLE  the 
h  CRINDINC  SURFACE  of  nay  other  Mill  made. 
I  JgrEllY  MILT.  FULLY  H’AItKA  STEI*  and 
TIS  FACTION  ii  VA  KANT  FED.  i  nd  for 
Circular  and  PricrList  to_ _ 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  in 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability.' 

WILLIAM  KVA  1IE  A  CO. 

BALTiMonK.  'Aland  2-1  East  Baltimore  St:  Nhw  York 
112  Fifth  Ave;  Wasiiwotok:  818  Market  Space. 


ll  nilll*  I  nun  — -  -  —  - .  . 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THREShtR  CO. 

.1,0  M.n^-^ApMne'oS?o?Sio|'  t?trl.bU  Engine., 

Drinqfield  Vibrating  Separators.  Kelly  Hors.  Powor$,&o. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

- - -  Savage  A  Karnum.Imuor- 

4  k  ters  uud  Breeden  of  Per- 

oheroti  mill  French  Coach 
/  \  Horses,  Island  HomeStock 

/  svgay  I'nrni,  uihk?i>  Isle, Wayne 

r  miL.lii  County,  Mk-h.  Weoffera 

r  Y-lja  v.-r,v  lui  ge  Mud  of  horses 
HjmBi.,  h,,|,  <  i  fr,,iu,\vi  eimr.m 
WU.  -in  teoniirstiK'k.iiiHkeprtees 

|  bL.  'I  .  '  ■■ 1  !  ' 

fUflv  i 

ways  barge 

\  VVV  ealalogue  free.  Address 

\  WUBw  Savage  &  Parnum, 

DtnnoiT,  Mich. 

X.  Prrchernti  Horses. 

1  French  Coach  Uorses. 


Jfish  every  farmer  reader  of  this  advertisement  to  send  a  postal  card  to  the  address 
y! ip  for  a 

SAMPLE  COPY,  SENT  FREE 

meant*,  with  large  Illustrated  premium  list,  containing  many  valuable  articles,  ^Jd'di  we  funilsh  to  our 
irs  at  less  than  wholesale  prices.  It  also  contains  a  large  number  of  splendid  premiums  for  any  out  who 
e  a  sxiiull  effort  to  extend  our  circulation. 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES- 


t  ^tatilluhed  In  1848;  Is  a  10-page  (04  column.  \V  KICK  L  V  Agricultural,  Horticultural.  Uve  Stook 
i^  , ,  containing  valuable  information  for  every  member  of  the  family.  It  ts  ably  edited  and  has  out  of  Iht  best 
j  of  correspondents,  >vlra  lire  net  uni  funner-  th«*Hi-clvea»  of  any  l’[lt*er  In  tr ^ls  totiutry. 
aii  able  La  wyor  a  nd  all  experienced  V'elerlnary  Surgeon  ure  eni  ployed  by  us  by  the  year  loans*  ernll  qui  si  Ions, 

asked  by  our  subscribers,  in  their  respective  departments  free  of  charge,  . . . . . 

We  navi-  the  heat  Commercial  Department,  with  full  market  reports  every  week,  of  any  papi  r  In  our  i  lass. 
Our  lurge  circulation  and  liberal  advert  ising  patronage  euable  us  to  offer  our  puper  ul 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 

We  send  the  remainder  of  1887  PUKE  to  new  subscribers.  Address 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O.  ” 


"Greatest  oTTer^Row^^ou^iuio 
to  got  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Tea*.  Coffees  and  linking 
Powder,  and  soouro  a  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Mohs  Jtoso  China 
Tea  Set.,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Bund 
st,  Wntdl,  (liYiroi  Lamp,  Castor,  or 

?.  For  pnrt  iculMts  Aildres* 

AMPKII  AN  TKA  GO., 

31  and  SI  Voscy  BL.  New  York. 


Webst«r’s  Diet  Innai 

THE  (JKKA' 
P.O.Box  289. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 

„<c,  ,,  O  the  customer 

.S'”  _  e,'>  _  .jfS  jffn  keeping  the  one 

v  Jfgfo  Af  [  that  suits 

best,  m 


READ  the  K 
FUNNIEST 
BOOK  ret. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

M'Ay  eati'l  they  hr l i eve 

'•  I  find  In  this  the 

_  Win,  Caiimcton. 

ItKV.  O.  II.  Tifi  as  v,  D.  I). 

.” — Hog  8.  K  Cilx,  M.  0. 

_  . .  i.’’ 

JU-.—  . . .  - . .  ,  -’K  EtUABBTH  PUCVKtAKn. 

Thorn  are  parts  so  eiemciaUinrly  funny  we  have  hail  to  nit  hack  and  imiiih  all  the  leaf 
came  WKKUA  Wl'XXKSS.  ”  l  ’  uquiisUimably  her  best''-  Drrmirr  Fhia:  Pkess. 

^ v  __  cnl  rvltf  It  takes  oil  Surntngn  folhti,  fftriiu 

Ad'  NEARLY  BO, 000  SOLDI!!  tiont,  low  ineks,  pm  >  doge,  efcu., 

AOrSTB  art  taking  THOU0ARD8  of  0RBCR8  The  (1IK))  pUtun>,  by  "Op|*  r"  urn  “tun 
tor  huliuAV  GIFTS.  kilting."  People  ern/.y  lo  gel  ll. 

Profits,  C50  to  *100  PER  WEEK,  PRICE  (by  mall  or  Agent) .  .  ■•*  60 

k  Apply  to  HUBBARD  BR08.,  PHILADELPHIA,  or  KANSAS  CITY. 


by  JOSlAIi  ALLEN’S  WIFE 

•‘See  hr,  anfi  ily.  Them  dumb  finite  believe  in  mi’ernotUTot  thing- 
ruuthtn'  ten rible.  U7iy  ran’f  they  he  MelhmlitteF—KxtruA  from  bj>uk 
gftmu  delU'iou $  humor  that  Hum  intuit1  h*T  work*  a  joy/oitvtT 
•' J'ull  nf  Ki'iiuini*  wlt>  with  n  whcuv^iun  uu» nil  flavor.1  -i  * 

M Homely  uud  iublljiutbumor— o!»ukmt  juulbrUUant.  . 

♦<  It  in  mi  ttVnuiwl  of  Urn  |R9unt«t,w1Ui«HU  and  »imllt«rt  *+xvmu$l  un  the  voJiu^nf  fa^riinn. 

T  ireu  f idut-urDp  “  An  /•Yri'iqlihirlV  RinilHilllf  IliYlk  ttlltlf  KL1£ABKTH  C  LXYKLANl 


WHITMAN'S  HOUSE-POWERS, 


Wrought  Iron  Chain, 

.  Old  Rdishle.  Simple 
L~4t  umlbi-Ht.  No  breakake. 
ffft-.::  •  E4I  Thousands  in  use.  Mfrs. 
-4 1 -*•  JW  of  Lever  Powers,  all 
P'1  si/cSjCorn  Shellcrs.H  uy 
Bp  Presses.  Cider  Mills, 

j&L  tersfctc'.’scnU  forcircu- 

Aerloultural  Oa^ 

fJsdi  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  locution  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Aguhts. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


K.  A.  LKIIM  INN,  SoIiciToii  nr  Katunth,  WiialitngtoD,  D.  O 
{tv  charge  uuk'aa  pateut  laeucurtd.  bead  ler  Circular. 


aasfeffiaig 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  26,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
32.00  PER  YEAR. 
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The  fowls  must  be  correctly  mated:  the  cocks 
must  be  pure  bred  and  in  no  manner  related 
to  the  hens;  pullets  must  not  be  less  than  10 
months  old,  and  be  mated  with  cocks  not  un¬ 
der  18  months  old,  while  hens  should  be  mated 
with  a  young  cock  not  over  13  months  old.  2, 
The  eggs  must  be  laid  in  a  warm  house,  where 
they  cannot  become  chilled;  they  must  be 
collected  frequently,  in  order  to  prevent  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold,  if  there  is  danger  of 
such;  they  must  be  sent  to  the  customer 
in  as  fresh  condition  as  possible;  they 
must  be  shipped  in  egg  crates  that  will 
insure  protection  from  cold  while  on  the 
journey;  they  must  her  uniform,  no  Very  small 
eggs,  doubled-yclked  eggs  or  ill  shaped  eggs  to 
be  allowed  .'1.  The  cocks  must  be  active  and 
vigorous.  If  they  are  of  a  large  breed  they 
should  be  mated  with  only  10  hens,  but  if  they 
are  medium-sized,  or  small,  they  may  be 
mated  with  12  or  15  hens  each. 

The  feediug  of  the  bens,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  kept,  are  very  important.  A 
hen  used  as  a  breeder  and  one  used  for 
market  should  be  fed  differently.  A  laying 
hen  needs  no  carbonaceous  food  other  than 
barely  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  Warmth  of 
her  body;  and  if  she  is  kept  in  a  building 
warmed  artificially  she  will  want  but  little 
grain,  as  the  carbon  for  the  yelk  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  sufficient  quantities  in  all  kinds  of 
food.  The  food  of  a  laying  ben  should  be  as 
uitrogenous  as  possible.  Under  no  conditions 
must  she  become  fat.  Hence  chopped  clover 
(steeped),  meat,  and  rnilk,  with  only  a  small 
allowance  of  wheat,  makes  the  beat  food,  the 
wheat  to  be  so  given  that  she  must  work  for 
it.  Scratching  is  always  a  good  indication  in 
a  hen.  Eggs  from  a  hen  in  moderate  condi¬ 
tion,  fed  on  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  fuU  of 
activity,  always  hatch  well.  The  proof  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  hen  that  steals 
her  uest,  for  she  hunts  for  her  food,  and  is 
active  and  not  too  fat.  Her  eggs  hatch  well 
because  the  chicks  within  are  produced  by 
vigorous  parents,  and  all  the  chicks  have  the 
same  vitality,  while  the  eggs  we  place  under  a 
sitting  hen  are  of  all  sorts  and  from  all  kinds 
qf  parents,  some  hatching  well  while  others 
do  not.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  eggs  from 
bens  running  at  large,  but  tlu-y  must  be  from 
hens  kept  exercised  and  in  good  breeding 
condition. 

Every  person  about  to  engage  in  the  broiler 
business  should  endeavor  to  avoid  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  his  eggs,  although,  unfortunately 
for  us,  we  are  compelled  to  collect  them  by 
scouring  the  surrounding  country,  but  at  a 
loss,  for  we  not  only  sometimes  get  poor 
batches,  but  we  must  run  the  risk  of  mongrel 
chicks  coming  from  whatever  eggs  may  bo 
fertile,  yet  the  owners  of  many  large  brooder 
houses  here  do  not  keep  a  hen  on  their  places, 
as  they  batch  ami  raise  broilers  in  winter,  and 
do  nothing  else.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
suitably  provide  for  the  liens,  and  next,  to 
give  attention  to  selecting  proper  breeds,  as 
the  rapid  growth,  hardiness,  and  market  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  broilers  di  pend  on  the  breed. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  failures  to  secure  good 
hatches  in  winter  are  due  to  inferior  eggs, 
anil  iu  beginning  thus  series  I  wish  to  im¬ 
press  that  point  particularly,  as  it  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  whole  structure. 
If  we  could  secure  eggs  that  could  bo 
relied  upon  we  could  double  our  profits, 
and  we  lost,  quite  an  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  before  we  made  the  discovery,  but 


time,  small  or  medium-sized  tubers  of  these 
three  potatoes  will  be  presented  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  apply,  in  order  that  their  real 
value  may  be  ascertained  without  further 
cost  to  them  than  that  involved  iu  planting 
and  cultivating  them. 


same  plot,  with  the  most  popular  known  varie¬ 
ties,  so  that,  all  being  treated  in  the  same  way, 
their  relative  worth  may  be  approximately 
estimated. 

The  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  three 
Rural  seedlings  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

No.  2.  Very  distinct  in  form,  as  shown  by 
Fig.  467,  very  few  eyes.  Shape  almost  per¬ 
fect.  Quality  excellent.  A  heavy  yielder  with 
the  fewest  small  tubers  of  any  variety  ever 
raised  here.  It  is  an  intermediate  as  to  time 
of  maturity.  V  ines  heavy  and  vigorous, 

No.  3  Of  the  same  color  (white),  quality 
and  shape  as  No.  2,  except  that  the  eyes  are 
somewhat  more  numerous  and  prominent; 
maturing,  say,  ten  days  after  it.  One  of  the 
heaviest  yielders  known  to  us. 

No.  4.  Late,  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
heaviest  yielder  ever  raised  here,  though  no 
less  than  500  different  varieties  have  been 
raised  in  the  same  plot  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  older  readers 
of  this  journal  have  confidence  that  in  these 
“Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds11  we  aim  to 
tell  the  exact  truth  as  to  the  grains,  fruits, 
tubers  or  other  plants  tried  here.  To  aid  our 
readers  in  their  selections  of  b  igli-prieed  novel¬ 
ties  is  a  chief  reasou  why  these  experiment 
grounds  were  beguu  14  years  ago  and  why 
they  have  since  been  kept  up  at  no  inconsider¬ 
able  cost.  But  our  later  readers  may  view 
with  distrust  such  statements  as  those  above 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  SEEDLING 
POTATOES,  NOS.  1,  2,  3  AND  4. 


A  TRIAL  OF  THE  RURAL’S  POTATO¬ 
RAISING  METHOD. 

Durtng  the  last  spring  I  noticed  that  the 
Rural  constantly  recommended  the  farmer 
and  gardener  to  put  the  seed  potatoes  in  the 
bottom  of  wide  furrows  or  trenches, covt  r  them 
slightly  aud  then  sprinkle  on  the  fertilizer. 
This  advice  I  once  noticed  printed  in  italics, 
and  it  so  impressed  me  that  I  planted  my  en¬ 
tire  crop  in  this  way.  Now  the  present  year 
in  this  part  of  the  country  has  t>eeu  one  of  the 
poorest  known  for  this  crop.  Rains  have  in¬ 
duced  rot  to  such  an  extent  that  entire  fields 
are  so  poor  that  they  have  been  plowed  up 
without  saving  a  potato.  Rut  this  has  not 
been  the  case  with  mine.  The  rust  and  beetles 
diminished  the  yield,  but  I  never  obtained 
finer  or  sounder  potatoes  than  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  This  success  lit  this  unfavorable  year  I 
attribute  to  the  method  of  planting  and  the 
sole  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  tried  the  same  method  with  results  equally 
good,  and  another  year  we  both  propose  to 
test  the  matter  more  thoroughly.  But  we  are 
nnnuinf>pH  the  RURAL  llAS  C 1 VCI1  the 


These  are  lobe  propagated  for  distribution 
among  Rural  Subscribers  in  due  time 
— JVo.  2  probably  next  year. 


THE  OUTCOME  OF  TEN  YEARS’  WORK 


The  potato  to  be  introduced  next  year  as 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  has  been  raised 
this  year  far  from  the  Rural  Grounds  (in 
Northern  New  York)  in  the  same  field  with 
many  other  varieties,  and  the  report  of  its 
yield,  etc.,  is  now  at,  band.  The  seasou  was 
wet,  throughout,  and  rot  prevailed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  many  years  before.  The  report 
is  very  gratifying  to  all  hands  concerned,  and 
we  fancy  that  Rural  readers  will  al¬ 
so  be  pleased  to  kuow  that  our  hopes 
of  having  originated  a  potato  of  high 
promise  are  likely  to  be  realized.  The 
report  in  a  word  is  that  it,  has  yielded  more, 
w  ith  fewer  small  tubers,  than  any  other  kind 
raised;  it  rotted  least  and  is  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ty.  It  is  about  as  smooth  and  shapely  as  a  po¬ 
tato  well  can  be,  and  tbe  eyes  are  very  few 
and  mostly  flush  with  the  surface.  In  order 
to  compare  this  variety  with  our  next  prom¬ 
ising  seedling,  our  cut  of  December  18,  1886,  is 
reproduced  for  comparison  (see  Fig.  467,  page 
783).  The  potato  of  which  we  have  now'  to 
speak  comes  from  the  same  lot  of  seeds  as  the 
No.  2,  and  will  be  named  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  3.  In  general  appearance  the 
two  kinds  resemble  each  other,  but  No. 

8  has  more  eyes  (though  still  few)  and 
they  are  somewhat  deeper  set.  The  quality 
seems  to  V>e  about  the  same.  The  No.  2  is 
au  intermediate  or  late  intermediate;  the  No. 

3  is  16  days  later,  or  an  early  late  pota¬ 
to.  Thus  far  it  will  appear  that  there  is  no 
pressing  reason' why  the  No.  3  should  be 
introduced,  since  all  points  of  difference  are 
somewhat  iu  favor  of  the  No.  2. 

We  raised  but  four  lulls  of  the  No.  3,  but  those 
four  hills  gave  next  to  the  greatest  yield  we 
have  ever  seen.  Unfortunately  the  product 
of  but  one  bill  was  weighed  and  this  gave 
seven  pounds.  There  were  but  16  potatoes, 
the  smallest  of  which  weighed  4  L  ounces,  the 
largest  11  ounces,  the  average  being  seven 
ounces.  The  illustrations  (Figs.  464  aud  465) 
show  the  characteristic  shape,  though  it  is 
smaller  lhau  the  average  size  by  one  ounce. 
Fig.  464 shows  the  fiat  side  of  the  potato,  while 
Fie.  465  shows  the  side. 

We  may  now  announce  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  we  shall  lie  enabled  to  send  a  small 
tuber  of  tbe  No.  2  to  all  of  our  readers  who  wish 
it,  next  fall,  and  of  the  No.  3  duriug  the  fall  of 
1889,  unless  it  should  develop,  as  did  our  No.  I, 
some  bad  quality.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No,  1 ,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  very  early,  of  tiue  quality  aud 
distinctive  shape.  But  latterly  it  cracks 
badly  and  the  proportion  of  small  tubers  is 
too  large.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  not 
to  introduce  it. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  that  are  no  better  than  those 
already  iu  the  market  Bending  out  new 
kinds  at  a  high  price  with  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  of  their  fine  qualifies,  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  reflect  harmfully  upou  the  introducers. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  our  seedliug  No. 
4,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  at  Fig. 
466,  page  783.  About  flVe  years  ago  this 
seemed  to  promise  to  outyield  any  variety 
we  had  raised,  while  the  quality  was  found  to 
be  of  the  very  best;  but  its  shape  was  so  irre¬ 
gular  that  it  has  since  been  raised  for  its 
quality  and  because  it  has  continued  to  out¬ 
yield  any  other  of  the  many  kinds  of  potatoes 
raised  here.  From  the  beginning  we  have 
saved  for  seed  only  the  l>est.  shaped  tubers,  and 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  shape 
has  every  season  improved,  until  now  it  is 
about  as  shapely  as  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron 
or  Late  Rose.  On  about  the  20th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the 
writer  dug  two  of  a  dozen  hills.  The  yield  of 
one  was  7%  pounds,  consisting  of  23  tubers, 
all  but  two  of  which  were  of  marketable  size. 
The  other  bill  was  much  the  same  iu  weight 
and  number  of  tubers.  On  tbe  28th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  while  one  of  the  firm  ol’  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  was  present,  the  remaining  hills 
were  dug.  The  yield  was  surprisingly  large— 
the  largest  we  have  ever  seen,  though,  owing 
to  an  oversight  to  count  the  hills,  the  entire 
yield  per  hill  or  rate  per  acre  could  not  be 
computed. 

These  three  varieties,  therefore,  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Rural’s  seedling  potato  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  ten  years.  Next  seasou,  life  spared, 
we  shall  plant  tbe  three  side  by  side  iu  the 
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RURVL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  3  POTATO.  From  Nature.  Fig.  4G4 


farmers  a  method  of  raising  potatoes  which,  if 
they  had  adopted  it  the  present  season,  would 
have  resulted  iu  fewer  failures  than  have 
been  recorded.  J.  M.  H. 

Dover,  N.  H. 


made,  and  we  are  ready  to  pardon  them  for 
so  doing.  But  it  should  he  considered  that 
though  we  have  raided  potatoes  from  seeds 
for  many  years  these  three  varieties  are  the 
only  ones  we  have  deemed  worthy  of  intro¬ 
duction,  while  hundreds  upon  hundreds  have 
been  discarded.  They  should  further  con- 


THE  BROILER.  FROM  THE  EGG  TO 
THE  GRIDDLE. 


P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Good  eggs  for  hatching  indispensable;  how 
to  procure  them-,  feed  far  hens  for  eggs 
and  market;  prcliminarg  precautions; 
when  to  hatch-,  the  cock. 


In  this  town  (Hamnionton,  N.  J.)  great 
progress  has  of  late  been  made  in  hatching 
broilers  for  market.  If  the  broiler  bouses 
here  were  stretched  in  a  line,  it  would  be  over 
hair  a  mile  in  length. 

Success  or  failure  in  hatching  and  raising 
broilers  depends  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  and  the  first  consideration  is  the  egg; 
for  thesuccess  of  the  enterprise  depends  upou 
the  kind  of  eggs  used.  As  the  highest  prices 
are  obtained  in  April  uiid  May,  the  chicks 
reaching  t  he  market  before  or  after  that  tune 
do  not  yield  so  large  a  profit  as  when  the  de¬ 
mand  is  greatest,  and  the  Importance  Of  se¬ 
curing  eggs  that  will  hatch  iR  such  that  if 
the  operator  fails  to  obtain  a  fair  hatch,  he 
not  only  loses  the  eggs,  but  he  is  thrown  out  of 
the  market  such  chicks  would  have  reached 
had  he  been  successful ;  hence  something  else 
is  at  stake  other  than  the  loss  of  eggs,  viz., 
time  and  profit. 

No  fair  price  should  be  considered  too  high 
for  eggs  that  can  be  relied  upon.  A  party 
made  an  offer  of  eggs  from  pure  Plymouth 
Rocks,  the  hens  being  kept  In  steam-heated 
buildings,  and  fed  for  the  production  of  incu¬ 
bator  eggs,  at  $5  per  100,  which  was  at  first 
thought  too  high  a  price;  but  as  such  eggs 
were  only  60  cents  a  dozen,  one  additional 
chick  raised  uud  sent  to  market  would  more 
thau  repay  the  extra  cost  of  the  eggs.  No 
poultry  man  cun  afford  to  provide  suitable 
eggs  for  incubators  (or  bens  either)  at  regular 
market  prices,  as  more  labor  is  involved  and 
more  care  must  bo  bestowed,  as  follows:  1. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO. 

Side  View.  Fig.  465. 


rider  that  if  the  farmers  of  our  country,  after 
a  trial,  find  that  they  are  by  no  means  whut 
we  represent  them  to  be,  their  confidence  in 
our  future  reports  will  be  shaken  aud  the 
editorial  influence  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  be  propor¬ 
tionately  weakened.  Finally,  they  should 
consider  that  the  Rural  has  never  sold  any 
of  tbe  productions  of  its  farm  or  experiment 
grounds  to  its  subscribers  aud  tbut  in  due 


THE  DAIRY  FROM  A  NATIONAL  ST  AND 
POINT. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


The  eleventh  aunual  convention  of  the 


THE  RURA 


also  recommends  such  State  legislation,  in  all 
States  where  it  does  not  already  exist,  as  has 
throttled  oleomargarine  in  New  York  and 
driven  it  out  of  New  Hampshire,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  This  is  considered  safer  than  to 
attempt  any  modification  of  the  national  law, 
which  would  give  a  chance  to  the  paitf  attor¬ 
neys  of  the  butter  counterfeiters  to  smuggle 
iu  an  amendment  that  might  cripple  or  mil 
lify  its  entire  efficiency.  It  is  desired  to  bring 
hotels,  boarding-houses,  restaurants,  dining 
cars,  steamboats,  and  all  providers  of  food 
for  the  public,  within  the  operation  of  the 
laws  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  the  serving  of  a  pat  to  be  considered 
retailing  it:  and  to  show  the  earnestness  of  t,,  e 
convention,  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
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National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Association 
opened  in  Manchester,  Iow’a,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st  of  November  and  closed  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d.  It  was  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  convention  ever  held  by  the 
association;  but  the  number  and  scope  of  the 
subjects  considered  have  been  fn  quently  ex¬ 
ceeded.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  expended  in 
receptions,  speeches  and  responses,  and  in 
general  congratulations  and  compliments — all 
iu  accord  with  the  social  spirit  aroused  on  the 
occasion.  The  attendance  during  the  days 
was  from  1,200  to  1,500,  and  in  the  evening 
must  have  reached  3,000, 

STATISTICS. 

The  first  solid  work  was  the  reading  of 
reports  from  vice-presidents.  These  were  not 
as  numerous  or  as  complete  as  usual,  except 
iu  the  case  of  New  Y ork  city  and  po-sibly  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  receipts  of  butter  in  Boston,  dur¬ 
ing  1837,  were  37,000,000  pounds — a  small  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year.  The  receipts  of  butter 
in  Chicago,  for  the  current  year,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated,  will  reach  125,750,000  ponuds,  while 
the  shipments  will  reach  40.425,000  pounds. 
The  receipts  of  cheese  are  given  as  125,750,000 
pounds,  and  shipments  116.500,000.  New 
York  reports  more  fully.  The  receipts  of 
butter  for  1887  were  1,062,400  packages,  or  93,- 
712.480  pounds  valued  at  *21.857,088.20.  The 
average  price  for  Eastern  creamery  was 
27  cents,  and  for  all  grades  of  creamery,  25 
cents:  while  extra  grades  of  dairy  averaged 
25  cents,  and  all  grades  22  cents.  Western 
creamery  averaged  20  cents,  and  all  grades 
24  cents,  while  Western  butter,  not  creamery, 
averaged  16  cents.  The  receipts  of  butter 
from  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  1880,  were  1,040,968 
packages,  and  in  1887  they  were  1.048,125 
packages — a  falling  off  of  1,848  packages.  The 
receipts  of  cheese  in  New  York  for  1887  were 
1,055,727  boxes,  or  100,086,895  pounds,  valued 
at  §12.189.882.82.  Of  these,  3,058,205  ponuds 
were  from  the  West,  at  the  price  of  O.’.t  cents, 
while  the  Eastern  receipts  brought  1 1  j.f  eeuts 
a  pound  The  receipts  of  cheese  from  May  1 
to  Nov.  1,  this  year,  were  1.585,730  boxes, 
against  1,424,307  boxes  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Toe  exports  of  butter  Irom 
New  York  this  year  have  been  9,033,400 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,986,030,  and  of  cheese, 
81, 943,400  pounds,  valued  at  $9.013.774 — a  to¬ 
tal  of  $11,000,454,  The  receipts  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  iu  Now  York  during  the  year  ending 
Nov.  1  were  24.0(53  packages,  or  4.200,000 
pounds:  the  amount  estimated  to  have  been 
manufactured  iu  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
was  25,000  packages— a  total  of  2,450, Out) 
pounds.  Last  year  the  amount  bandied  was 
185,000  packages,  or  9,250,000 pounds,  showing 
a  reduction  this  year  ot  about  75  per  cent. 
Since  the  New  York  law  was  declared  consti¬ 
tutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  receipts 
of  oleomargarine  have  not  been  worth  noting. 

THE  OLEOMARGARINE  QUESTION.  i 


“that  no  man  shall  receive  our  votes  for  Con¬ 
gress,  or  for  the  State  legislature,  or  for  any 
executive  office,  who  is  not  squarely  pledged 
to  the  suppression  of  fraud  against  our  dairy 
interests.”  That  the  oleomargarine  law  has 
already  accomplished  a  great  good  is  self- 
evident  to  all,  and  it  is  none  the  less  desirable 
to  retain  it  because  the  bogus  butter  men  who 
pronounce  it  a  failure  desire  to  have  it  re¬ 
pealed. 

OUR  DAIRY  INTERESTS. 

Only  two  papers  were  read  and  one  address 
was  delivered  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  dairy  interests.  Mr.  J.  H.  Monrad,  of 
Chicago,  advocated,  the  use  of  uniform  appli¬ 
ances  in  the  dairy  as  one  means  of  securing 
uniformity  of  product,  and  W.  D.  Hoard, 


nual  increase,  allowing  for  all  drawbacks, 
cannot  be  less  than  2.5  per  cent.  This  gives 
us  15,100,780  cows  for  the  year  1887,  an  in¬ 
crease  siuee  last  year  of  309.773.  These,  at 
$530  a  cow,  are  worth  $11,093. 190,  as  one  source 
of  income  for  the  current  year.  Production 
must  have  increased  iu  the  same  or  probably 
a  greater  ratio,  as  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  cows.  At  the  same  rate,  this 
year’s  product  would  amount  to  $277,477,429. 
More  than  half  of  the  annual  milk  yield 
is  used  up  iu  its  natural  condition.  This  is 
worth  $800,000,000  more.  Our  condensed  milk 
business  must  equal  that  of  1879,  when  it  was 
valued  at  $1,547,588.  The  annual  product  of 
manure,  at  $7  a  cow — some  estimate  it  at  $10 
— is  $100,125,110.  The  product  of  $1,000,000 


This  occupi  cd  a 
large  share  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  as  it  did  last 
year.  Whereas  the 
light  was  at  first  to 
get  national  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  struggle 
now  is  to  retain  it. 

The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  is 
understood  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  national 
law  a  failure  wnd  to 
be  prepared  to  recom- 
mend  its  repeal.  1  t 
was  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  uuy 
failure  in  the  law  to 
achieve  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed 
is  due  to  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  make 
suitable  appropria¬ 
tion  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment — the  effort  to 
obtain  $50,001)  failing 
in  the  committee — 
and  to  the  luke¬ 
warm, if  not  antagonistic,  attitude  of  revenue 
officials.  The  readiness  with  which  those  offi¬ 
cials  incline  to  the  side  of  tmgus-but  ter  makers 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  their  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  other  “grease*1  than  that  kuowu  as 
oleomargarine.  Nothing  but  an  aroused  pop¬ 
ular  will,  that  indicates  to  every  Congressman 
and  senator  that  he  will  sound  his  political 
death-knoll  if  he  votes  to  repeal  or  weaken  the 
national  statute,  will  prevent  the  oleomarga¬ 
rine  forces  from  successfully  availing  it.  They 
are  utterly  unscrupulous  iu  their  arguments 
and  methods,  und  are  understood  to  bo  using 
money  freely  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes.  Tho  convention  adopted  resolutions 
calliug  on  Congress  to  make  (suitable  provis¬ 
ion  at  its  next  session  for  the  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  national  oleomargarine  law,  It 
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Esq.,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
“General-Purpose  Cow,’’  or  rather  iu  favor  of 
breeding  and  feeding  for  specific  purposes,  he 
considering  the  general-purpose  cow  a  failure. 
He  wants  a  race-horse  and  not  a  draft  horse, 
nor  a  combination  uf  the  two.  or  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  mauy  breeds,  for  the  race  course. 
*Su  the  draft  horse  should  be  specially  bred  for 
his  purpose  and  uot  be  expected  to  have  a  2:20 
gait.  Hounds  are  bred  for  the  chase  and 
heavier  dogs  for  watching.  The  dairy  cow 
has  a  specific  form,  organization  and  nervous 
system,  all  calculated  for  ttie  most  efficient 
performance  of  the  functions  of  maternity,  of 
which  milk-giving  is  a  most  important  one. 
These  functions  will  not  bear  exposure,  cruelty 
or  neglect,  but  demand  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  hands  Of  the  dairyman, 


From  Nature.  Fig.  460. 

family  cows  not  included  in  the  census  is  not 
less  than  $30,000,900.  The  skim-milk  and  but¬ 
ter-milk  left  from  butter-making,  20,100,321,- 
800  pounds,  at  25  cents  per  190  pounds,  amounts 
$50,417,054.  We  slaughter  one-tenth  of  our 
cows  each  year.  This  gives  us  for  1887,  the 
number  of  1,579,095  cow  beeves,  worth  $25  a 
head,  or  $89,477,375.  Counting  one  bull  to 
every  100  Cows,  nud  the  average  life  of  a  bull  to 
be  five  years,  we  have  for  this  year  152,607 
bulls.  One-fifth  of  these  is  30,585  aud  at  $40  a 
head  they  amount  to  $1,221,400  for  bull  beef. 
The  manure  of  151,607  bulls,  at  $7  a  head,  is 
worth  $1,001,249  more.  Sum  these  up  aud  we 
have 

Increase  of  cows  .  .  .  $  11,098,190 

Butter  and  cheese  .  .  .  277,477,429 

(Continued  on  page  784.) 
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The  poultry  show  is  a  marvel  in  extent, 
and  of  good  averge  merit. 

I  am  very  sorry  the  dairymen  as  a  class 
have  again  failed  to  exhibit,  leaving  the  lib¬ 
eral  prizes  to  be  taken  by  a  few,  and  the 
visitors  to  comment  on  the  greatly  superior 
attractiveness  of  the  butterine  exhibit  in  an¬ 
other  room. 

The  attendance  is  good,  but  I  wish  there 
were  ten  times  as  many  farmers  to  share  with 
me  the  pleasure  and  the  instruction  coming 
from  hour  after  hour  of  careful  study  of  the 
huudreds  of  specimens  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
skill  of  the  breeder,  feeder,  and  showman. 

G.  E.  M. 


OF  ARSENITES  FOR  INSECT 
PESTS  NOT  DANGEROUS. 


PROFESSOR  A.  J.  COOK. 


Mischievous  allegations ;  harmlessness  of 
Paris-green  on  potatoes  experimentally 
demonstrated, ;  London-purple  on  apple 
trees  innocuous ;  when  and  how  they  are 
to  be  applied. 


THE  FAT  STOCK  SHOW  AT  CHICAGO. 


RURAL  SPECLAL  REPORT. 


Large ,  but  not  striking,  cattle  exhibit ;  pure- 
breds  and  grades',  sheep:  hogs;  horses: 
poultry;  dairymen  don't  help  to  advertise 
“o/eo.” 


Chicago,  Nov.  11 , 1887. 

The  exhibition  as  a  whole  is,  at  least,  the 
equal  of  any  former  one.  In  popular  interest 
it  is  superior.  As  yet  details  as  to  the  number 
of  entries  are  not  accessible,  but  two  days’ 
careful  study  gives  these  impressions: 

The  cattle  exhibit  is  abuudautly  large,  of 
high  average  merit,  without  many  animals  of 
such  striking  merit,  that  attention  is  especially 
centered  on  them.  There  are  a  tew  very  large 
and  coarse  beasts,  one  weighing  nearly  3,200 
pounds.  The  largest  yearling  ever  shown  here 
is  found  in  a  pure  Short-horn  weighing  1,685 
pounds.  An  Angus  two-year-old  weighs  2,000 
pounds.  Quality  couuts  well  against  quantity 
in  the  awards  so  far  made. 

As  to  numbers,  the  grades,  or  cross-bred  an¬ 
imals,  are  in  largest  force — possibly  of  highest 
excellence— 20  throe-year-olds  and  about  40 
two-year-olds  were  in  the  ring  to-day.  Nat¬ 
urally  most  of  them  huve  some  Short-horn 
blood  on  the  side  of  the  dam,  but  both  grade 
Herefords  and  Galloways  are  in  good  number. 
Of  pure-breds  there  is  a  fair  number  of  pure¬ 
bred  Aberdcen-Angus,  of  remarkable  quality; 
a  creditable  show  of  Devons;  a  small  show  of 
tine  Herefords;  several  excellent  Sussex,  and 
a  largo  and  high-class  showing  of  Short-horns. 
I  note  probably  the  best  herd  shown  by  one 
man  is  Mr.  Harvey’s  Angus  from  Nebraska. 
The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  makes  an 
instructive  exhibit  of  steers  of  various  breeds, 
not  excessively  fat. 

The  sheep  show  is  good  without  being  re¬ 
markable.  There  is  too  large  a  percentage  of 
only  medium  animals.  The  Downs  are  best 
represented.  The  Dorset  horned  are  an  inter¬ 
esting  novelty.  Their  great  fecundity  and 
good  size  may  counterbalance  their  rather 
coa  se  make-up. 

The  hog  show  was  very  creditable.  I  am 
almost  sorry  to  see  a  Tainworth  hog  weighing 
960  pounds — not  sorry  because  he  is  a  Tam- 
worth,  but  because  I  doubt  the  profit  of  such 
large  size. 

The  horse  show,  although  a  recent  feature, 
has  become  the  roost  popular  with  the  average 
visitor,  especially  if  from  the  city.  It  is  very 
large  and  very  good,  mainly  composed  of 
heavy  horses  with  French,  English.  Scotch, 
and  Belgian  horses,  well  shown.  There  are 
lino  classes  of  both  English  and  French  coach 
horses,  exceedingly  attractive  to  many,  and  a 
good  exhibit  of  roadsters,  etc. 


In  the  Canadian  Horticulturist  for  August, 
18S7,  is  au  article  which  I  think  is  mischiev¬ 
ous  as  it  endeavors,  and  as  I  believe  by  eri  o- 
neous  statements,  to  frighten  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  in  the  matter  of  using  the  ar- 
senites  in  destroying  insects.  If,  as  I  believe, 
these  specifics  can  be  used  with  immense  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  no  possible  danger,  then  any 
effort  to  create  alarm  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
precated. 

The  writer  in  question  wisely  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one-half,  or  one- fourth,  or 
even  one-eighth  of  a  graiu  of  Paris-green  may 
se  symptoms  of  poisoning,  while  one  graiu 
luse  death.  He  then  says  that  in  the 
is  readily  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
especially  those  of  the  coarser 
vegetables  like  potatoes,  etc.  He  also  adds: 
“Similarly,  al-o,  in  applying  solutions  of 
Paris-green  to  the  apple  blossom,  it  is  not  only 
that  the  petals  are  destroyed,  and  this  itself  is 
no  small  matter,  hut  the  poison  may  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  fruit,  or  find  its  way  into  the 
ovary  of  the  pistil,  and  in  this  way,  if  no 
greater  mischief  results,  those  who  have  a 
fancy  for  chewing  the  seeds  of  the  apple  may 
some  day  find  themselves  attacked  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  arsenical  poison.”  Here  we  find  a 
long  series  of  assertions  with  not  a  single  dem¬ 
onstration  or  word  of  proof  that  one  of  them 
is  true.  It  were  far  better  that  such  writers 
were  silent. 

Let  us  now  investigate  this  matter  with  au 
eye  to  facts.  More  than  16  years  ago,  in  1871, 
having  demonstrated  the  value  of  Paris-green 
in  destroying  the  potato  beetle,  1  set  about  to 
study  the  matter  in  relation  to  the  safety  of 
its  use.  I  applied  to  potato-vines  all  the 
Paris-green  I  could  without  killing  them — 
much  more  than  would  be  necessary  to  des¬ 
troy  the  insects.  I  also  spread  the  poison  on 
the  ground  under  the  vines.  The  plants  were 
watered  and  well  cared  for,  and  in  autumn 
or  hue  summer,  the  foliage  and  tubers  were 
botb  carefully  analyzed  by  Dr.  R  C.  Kedzie, 
and  not  a  trace  of  the  poison  was  found  m 
either.  Here,  then,  the  matter  was  crucially 
settled  by  a  method  strictly  scientific,  and  not 
by  simple  assertion. 

Six  years  ago,  iu  1881,  after  finding  that  the 
arsemtes— 1  prefer  London-purple  and  so  1 
have  used  that  most,  although  Paris-green 
serves  well — were  wonderfully  effective  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  ravages  of  the  coddling  moth,  I 
prepared  to  investigate  the  question  of  safety 
in  its  use.  First,  let  me  add,  that  it  should 
never  be  used  on  the  trees  while  they  are  iu 
blossom.  This  is  too  early  for  the  coddling 
moths,  and  there  is  danger  of  poisoning 
the  bees,  which  are  the  pomologist's  best 
aids  just  at  this  time.  Hence  the  argu¬ 
ment,  or  assertion,  rather,  about  the  blos¬ 
soms  is  of  no  interest  to  us,  even  were 
it  true,  which  is  far  from  probable 
I  treated  a  branch  of  au  apple  tree  so 
thoroughly,  and  with  such  a  generous  supply 
of  poison,  that  I  blighted  the  foliage.  I  used 
far  more  poison  than  was  necessity  or  desira¬ 
ble  in  simply  fighting  the  insects.  1  had  a 
purpose  iu  this  as  will  be  seen.  About  the 
middle  of  August  I  cut  a  funnel-shaped  piece 
at  the  calyx  end  of  euch  fruit  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  apples,  where  this  concentrated 
mixture  was  applied  the  previous  Juue,  and  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  pieces  was  made  by 
Dr.  Kedzie.  The  sumo  operation  was  repeated, 
aud  not  the  slightest  trace  of  poison  was  found 
in  either  case.  Hence  we  know  that  the  above 
assertions  are  simply  not  true. 

The  value  and  safety  of  this  remedy  are 
demonstrated  alike  by  scientific  method  and 
by  practical  use.  No  man  cau  wisely  use  Lou¬ 
don-purple  in  his  orchard  in  Juno  without  re- 
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ceiving  immense  benefit.  It  only  remains  to 
be  said  that  the  mixture  should  be  applied 
early,  before  the  larvue  enter  the  apples.  If 
not  done  till  the  apples  are  as  large  as  tbo  end 
of  one’s  finger,  it.  will  be  too  late.  The  right 
time  is  just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen, 
when  the  fruit  is  not  larger  than  a  small  pea. 
A  second  application  three  weeks  later  will 
make  the  work  more  efficient,  but  even  one 
application  is  astonishingly  effective.  It  is 
also  best  to  use  a  very  weak  mixture;  one- 
hall'  pound  of  the  poison  t.o  100  gallons  of 
water  is  enough.  Then  we  can  make  the  ap¬ 
plications  so  thorough  that  every  apple  will 
receive  some  of  the  poison.  In  large  orchards 
the  Field  force  pump  is  invaluable.  This  is 
operated  or  moved  by  power  from  the  hind 
wheels  which  connect  by  gearing  with  the 
pump.  Thus,  by  urging  the  horses  to  a  rapid 
walk,  and  passing  on  each  side  of  the  tree — 
that  is,  passiug  up  and  down  in  each  space  be¬ 
tween  rows,  both  ways,  north  and  south,  then 
east  aud  west— the  work  is  made  very 
thorough  and  is  quite  inexpensive. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(.Every  query  must  lie  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  adures8  of  the  writer  to  Jusure  intention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  sec  if  U  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  Columns.  Ask  only  a  lew  questions  at 
one  time.  But  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF  HUNGARIAN  GRASS. 

L.  J.  K.,  Alt  liras,  Cal. — What  is  the  value 
of  Hungarian  Grass  for  hay  for  horses  and 
cattle? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Hungarian  Grass  and  millet  differ  in  no  es¬ 
sential  respect  as  regards  feeding  value.  They 
are  related  very  closely  botanically,and  differ, 
iu  general  appearance  only  iu  the  form  of  the 
panicle  which  is  close  and  compact  in  the  for¬ 
mer  and  loose  and  somewhat  open  iu  the  lat¬ 
ter.  They  may  both  be  considered  together 
as  regards  their  feuding  value.  Tins  depends 
very  much  upon  the  maimer  of  growth,  the 
stage  iu  which  the  hay  is  cut  and  the  manner 
iu  which  the  hay  is  cured.  When  the  crop  is 
thinly  sown  and  the  soil  is  rich,  the  stems 
grow  thick  and  woody,  aud  if  then  cut  late 
and  when  the  stems  are  hard  aud  the  seed  is 
formed  in  tbo  heads,  it  makes  very  poor  feed 
and  is  even  dangerously  injurious  to  horses  be¬ 
cause  of  its  indigestibility  and  the  stiff¬ 
ness  and  sharpness  of  the  awns  with 
which  the  houds  are  abundantly  fur¬ 
nished.  If  the  crop  so  grown  and  cut  is  left 
to  dry  in  the  sun  before  it  is  taken  up,  the  hay 
may  bo  considered  almost  worthli  ss  for  fodder, 
being  hard,  woody,  and  almost  incapable  of 
digestion. 

On  the  other  baud,  if  the  crop  is  sown 
thickly,  say  half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre, 
early  in  the  season,  and  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  June  or  even  two  weeks  earlier, and 
the  hay  is  cut  when  the  blossoms  are  first  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  is  left  on  the  ground  no  longer 
than  a  few  hours  to  wilt,  and  is  then  gathered 
into  cocks  aud  cured  in  this  way,  the  hay  is 
exceedingly  nutritious  aud  is  eaten  w ith  avid¬ 
ity  anil  with  safety  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 
The  following  figures  give  the  feeding  charac¬ 
ter  and  value  per  100  pouuds  of  this  crop  ns 
compared  with  Timothy  and  clover  hay,  all  of 
the  best  quality: 

Tim- 

<— Hungarian  Grass. — ,  othy.  Clover 
Early  eul.  Late  cut. 

Albuminoids,  10  8  5.0  9.7  13.5 

Crude  Fiber,  20.4  28.1  22.7  24.0 

Carbo-hydrates,  30.5  42.1  45.8  87.1 

Fat,  2.2  1.4  3.0  2.0 

Money  value,  80.66  $0.40  $0.70  $0  79 

The  lessoned  value  of  the  lute-cut  crop  is 
thus  shown  very  conspicuously,  the  hay  being 
rather  less  valuable  than  corn  cobs.  The  di¬ 
gestibility  of  Hungarian  hay  is  less  than  that 
of  either  Timothy  or  clover  hay.  At  least 
this  is  stated  in  the  best  authority  we  have, 
viz:  the  feeding  tables  of  the  German  chem¬ 
ists.  But  my  own  experience  in  feeding  mil¬ 
let  buy  (w liich,  as  I  hav  e  said,  is  practically  I  ho 
same  as  Hungarian)  to  cows  kept  for  milk  and 
butter  does  not  quite  bear  out  this  statement. 
My  hay  was  grown  from  a  thickly  sown 
crop  and  was  as  fine  as  ordinary  Timothy, 
very  leafy  and  with  soft  stems;  it  was  more 
of  a  bright  green  color  and  was  quite  fra  .rant 
when  taken  out  of  the  mow.  The  cows  I  ad 
been  feeding  oil  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
previously  and  when  given  the  millet  quickly 
gained  In  milk  and  butter  both.  This  would 
go  to  show  that  the  lmy,  and  especially  the 
fat,  was  more  digestible  t  tin  it  the  Timothy. 
After  the  millet  was  used  up,  clear  clover  of 
the  best  quulity  was  fed  without  any  per- 
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ceptible  change  in  the  quantity  of  milk.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion — not  only  from  this 
special  fact,  but  from  later  and  even  present 
experience  that  millet  or  Hungarian  hay,  if 
well-grown  aud  well-made,  is  quite  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  good  clover  hay.  One  point 
iu  its  value  is  that  it  may  be  sown  aud  har¬ 
vested  all  within  eight  weeks  or  10  at  the  latest. 

THE  EMPIRE  STATE  GRAPE. 

./.  AT.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. — When  does  the 
Empire  State  grape  ripen?  Is  it  earlier  than 
Concord  ? 

ANSWERED  UY  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  DELA¬ 
WARE,  OHIO. 

I  have  had  the  Empire  State  in  bearing  for 
four  years,  aud  think  it  is  not  fully  ripe  any 
earlier  than  the  Concord;  but  it  is  usually 
eatable,  and  would  by  many  persons  be  called 
ripe,  a  week  or  perhaps  ten  days  before  the 
Concord  is  perfectly  ripened.  The  character 
of  the,  two  grapes  in  this  respect  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent,  and  an  accurate  comparison  is  somewhat 
difficult.  The  Concord  is  quite  ripe,  and  as 
good  as  it  ever  becomes  very  soon  after  it  is 
perfectly  colored,  aud  if  left  long  on  the  vine 
does  not  improve,  aud  when  over-ripe,  deteri¬ 
orates.  The  Empire  State  matures  more  slow¬ 
ly;  and  although,  as  before  said,  it  is  fairly 
eatable,  and  quite  good  before  the  Concord,  it 
does  nob  attaiu  its  best  flavor  for  some  days 
after,  and  then  it  may  be  left  on  tho  vino  for 
a  month  without  losing  flavor  or  character, 
and  seems  to  grow  better  all  the  time,  attain¬ 
ing  an  excellence,  almost  equal  to  the  White 
Frontiguan,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  I 
left  several  clusters  upon  the  vines  in  paper 
bags  till  the  latter  part  of  October,  aud  after 
we  had  some  sharp  frosts,  without  apparent 
injury,  1  found  the  Niagara  also  the  present 
season  to  improve  very  much  by  being  left  to 
hang  upon  the  vines  iu  bags,  several  weeks 
after  they  were  quite  ripe.  They  lost 
their  usual  foxy  odor  aud  taste,  aud  were 
really  good,  better  to  my  taste  than  either 
Pockliugton  or  Concord.  The  past  season  has 
been  warm  mid  very  dry,  and  gropes  were 
generally  higher  flavored  than  usual,  and 
there  was  very  little  of  either  rot  or  mildew 
in  this  section  of  che  State. 

SPLITTING  OF  BARK  OF  APPLE  TREES,  ETC. 

F.  *4.  .1.,  Matherton,  Mich. — 1.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  bark  of  the  apple  trees  in  my 
orchard  has  split  open  from  stem  up.  The 
ground  has  been  iu  Timothy  meadow  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  was  before  that  cultivated 
to  wheat,  oats  and  clover  heavily  manured ; 
what  is  the  trouble?  2.  I  wish  to  pasture  the 
orchard  next  Seasou  with  sheep  and  hogs, 
would  it  be  safe  to  spray  the  trees  with  Paris- 
green;  and  if  so,  when? 

Ans. — 1.  The  splitting  of  tho  bark  on  the 
trunks  of  apple  t  rees  near  the  ground  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  severe  freezes  early  in  the  fall, 
while  the  trees  are  yet  iu  leaf  and  the  sap  in 
motion.  As  the  injury  is  rarely  noticed  until 
spriug,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  occur  in  the 
winter.  There  is  no  practical  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  injury  to  orchards  aud  nurser¬ 
ies.  Sume  varieties  arc  much  more  subject  to 
it  thau  others,  and  these  varieties  had  better 
be  top-grafted  on  such  as  do  not  split.  ‘.1 
Spraying  apple  trees  for  the  coddling  moth 
should  be  done  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  bloom. 
If  done  with  a  proper  instrument,  and  no  un¬ 
necessary  excess  of  the  green  is  used,  the  risk 
to  sheep  or  swine  turned  into  the  orchard  a 
week  or  two  afterwords  would  probably  be 
very  slight.  Only  those  nozzles  which  throw 
a  very  tine,  mist-like  spray,  should  be  used, 
and  there  is  doubtless  some  danger,  eveu  when 
these  are  carefully  used,  that  enough  of  tho 
poison  may  reach  the  grass  to  harm  the  ani¬ 
mals  which  may  feed  upon  it.  especially  before 
heavy  rains  wash  it  into  the  ground. 

FERTILIZER  QUERY. 

“7?”  Tom's  Tiiicr,  N.  ./.—My  garden  soil  is 
a  fine  gravel  mixed  with  sand,  both  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  color  naturally.  Stable  manure  freely 
mixed  with  marsh  hay  for  bedding,  after 
lyiug  in  layers  all  winter,  is  well  rotted  by 
spring,  au<l  if  mixed  with  some  coal-ashes 
spriukled  over  the  layers  as  they  are  laid  up, 
each  about  six  inches  thick,  and  applied  to 
corn,  it  produces  a  good  growth  of  stalks,  but 
a  poor  one  of  ears.  What  is  thu  best  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  be  sprinkled  over  the 
layers  of  manure  as  they  are  laid  up,  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  yield  of  grain.  1  have  tried  nmuy 
sorts  of  commercial  fertilizers  iu  the  bill  at 
plauting,  also  spriukled  round  the  corn  in  tho 
hill  after  it  was  up  from  three  to  six  weeks; 
Peruvian  guano,  superphosphate,  bone  dust, 
and  some  others  never  seemed  to  bo  of  the 
least  benefit.  1  think  they  washed  through 
the  land,  the  soil  is  so  porous,  uud  gave  tho 
ends  of  the  roots  no  chance  to  absorb  them. 
Dried  fish  Is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  applied 
here;  also  fresh  ditto  us  soon  as  taken  from 
the  water,  both  applied  around  the  hill  aud 
covered  with  soil. 

Ans. — We  should  use  the  manure  aud  fer¬ 
tilizers  separately,  as  a  matter  of  preference. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


But  to  answer  the  question,  we  should  add 
bone-meal  (not  flour)  and  kainit  for  our  own 
soil.  If  Peruvian  guano,  bone,  &c.,  have 
no  effect  upon  our  inquirer’s  land,  there  is 
no  reason  why  fish  should  be  so  effective. 

WOOD  AND  IRON  STABLE  FLOOR.  , 

T.  A.  II. ,  Norwich ,  Vt. — Will  the  Rural 
describe  the  wood  and  iron  stable  floor  with 
trench,  spoken  of  in  the  issue  of  August  20  as 
Stewart’s  plan,  if  not  patented. 

Ans. — This  self-cleaning  stable  is  described 
in  “Feeding  Animals,”  pages  97-101.  In  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  device  is 
a  platform  composed  parity  of  wood  and 
partly  of  iron,  The  wooden  part  is  next  the 
mauger  and  is  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
raised  12  inches.  This  platform  is  made  of 
heavy  plank.  Behind  it  is  an  iron  grating 
four  feet  wide  restingonau  iron  sill  supported 
on  stone  posts  at  the  back  side  aud  on  the 
wooden  platform  in  front.  A  concrete  gutter 
is  left  beneath  this  grating  four  feet  wide  and 
18  inches  deep.  This  gutter  holds  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  cow  for  nearly  three  weeks.  The 
cow  stands  with  her  forefeet  on  the  plank 
platform  and  her  hind  feet  on  the  iron  bars 
of  tlie  grating.  The  manure  falls  through  the 
bars  so  that  the  animal  is  always  kept  clean. 
Besides,  the  circulation  of  air  uuder  the  plat¬ 
form  seems  to  prevent  disease  of  the  feet. 
This  grating  is  made  by  Stewart  Bros.,  Lake 
View,  N.  Y. 

POISONED  UDDER, 

R.  S.,  Smyth,  F«, — Three  days  ago  one  of- 
ray  cows  went  to  pasture  all  right  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  but  returned  in  the  evening,  kicking  as  if 
to  scare  flies  from  her  udder.  Next  morning 
the  hide  was  cracked  and  the  teats  were  swol¬ 
len.  The  teats  now  look  as  if  they  had  been 
burned  with  acid,  aud  ou  licking  the  udder  the 
cow’s  nose  becomes  sore.  What  is  the  matter? 

Ans. — No  doubt  the  cow  has  been  poisoned 
by  some  irritant  plant — probably  poison  su¬ 
mac  (Rhus  venenata)  or  poison  oak  or  ivy  (Rhus 
toxicodendron).  The  former  is  tbe  more  poi¬ 
sonous,  and  when  cattle  pass  through  brushes 
the  udder  is  most  exposed  to  injury.  The  symp¬ 
toms  stated  are  quite  like  those  produced  by 
poisoning  by  this  plant,  which  grows  very 
abundantly  iu  low  grounds  and  damp,  swampy 
woods.  For  treatment  apply  the  ordinary 
ammonia  liniment  or  Goulard's  Lotion,  or  a 
solution  of  10  grains  of  sugar  of  lead  iu  an 
ounce  of  water.  Apply  with  a  sponge,  so  as 
to  moisten  the  skin,  and  leave  it  on  to  dry. 

GAS-LIME  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

C.  H.  G.,  Trenton,  N.  J. — I  have  just  plant¬ 
ed  some  pear  trees  and  aiu  advised  to  put 
gas-lime  around  them.  Is  that  good  advice? 

Ans, — No.  if  the  gas-lime  is  fresh  it  will 
not  only  do  no  good,  but  may  very  likely 
injure  the  trees.  It  should  never  be  used  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
several  mouths,  and  is  never  equal  to  ordinary 
lime  as  a  fertilizer.  It  seems  as  if  this  fact  is 
one  of  the  hardest  for  farmers  to  believe.  The 
facts  that  the  gas-lime  is  discolored  and  gives 
off  an  odor  are  taken  as  evidences  that,  it  has 
acquired  au  additioual  fertilizing  value.  It  is 
a  common  belief  that  everything  that  “smells 
bad”  must  be  a  stroug  fertilizer.  This  belief 
is  false,  as  some  of  the  worst  smells  known 
come  from  combinations  of  sulphur  and 
hydrogen. 


Miscellaneous. 


J.  J.  Doland,  Dak. — 1.  Would  the  mesquit 
trees  be  worth  a  trial  as  far  north  as  Spink 
County,  Dakota?  2,  What  is  a  reliable  live 
stock  insurance  company. 

ANS.— 1.  No;  it  is  too  tender.  2.  We  do 
not  know  of  auy  livestock  insurance  company 
which  we  could  venture  to  recommend  There 
are  several  thoroughly  trustworthy  companies 
that  insure  live  stock  in  transit  to  or  from 
Europe,  etc.,  aud  a  considerable  number  of 
companies  that  insure  live  stock  on  the  farm, 
but  the  latter  is  so  risky  a  business  that  the 
companies,  however  honest  iu  their  manage¬ 
ment,  are  generally  short-lived,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  many  of  them  has  been  anything 
but  honest.  Several  times  we  have  been  on 
the  point  of  mentioning  one  or  other  as  trust¬ 
worthy,  but  we  have  afterward  had  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  we  did  uot  do  so. 

P.  R.  IT.,  ApalaeKin,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is 
tho  best  food  to  start  hens  laying?  2,  What 
causes  club-root  iu  cabbage? 

Ans.— 1.  Wheat  is  as  good  a  food  as  you  can 
give  laying  hens,  but,  of  course,  they  must 
have  a  variety.  Give  wheat  for  the  graiu, 
aud  add  chopped  cabbage  or  boiled  potatoes 
with  au  abundance  of  lime.  Let  the  hens 
be  warm  and  comfortable,  and  keep  them  free 
from  vermin.  2.  It  is  caused  by  the  attacks 
of  insects;  the  cabbage  maggot  is  the  worst. 
Several  remedies  are  proposed,  such  as  the 
use  of  strong  chemical  fertilizers,  lime,  etc. 

( Continued  on  page  786.) 
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“FTTRT.Trr  &  BUTTRUM” 

English  Merino  Underwear. 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 
Call  special  attention  to 
their  Fall  Importation  of* 
this  celebrated  line  of 
Underwear— in  all  weights, 
suitable  for  the  season— for 
men,  women  and  children. 
These  goods  will  not 
shrink  or  wash  tip  in  knots, 
and  are  equal  to  any  manu¬ 
factured.  /%n  examination 
is  also  invited  of  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  the  celebrated 

“OSTLRODE  HEALTH  CLOTHING,” 

whieh,  for  its  excellent 
q ualities,lias  xvon  a  reputa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  world. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 


from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  xvill  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


FOUR  REMARKABLE  BOOKS 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

The  Gates  Ajar. 

£gr'!seventy-two  Thousand.  SI. 50. 

Beyond  the  Gates. 

PTTwenty-flve  Thousand.  SI. 25. 

The  Gates  Between. 

(Just  Published.)  S1.25. 

Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith  says  of  this  book.  In.  The 
Academy  of  Londou.  dated  Oct.  15;  "Here  we  have  lit¬ 
erary  talent  of  a  high  order,  combined  with  a  weird 
and  pathetic  story.  The  whole  narrative  Is  beautiful¬ 
ly  written,  while,  in  conception,  it  is  very  uncommon. 
This  is  not  ouly  one  of  the  few  books  calculated  to 
linger  Iu  tho  memory,  but  is  one  eminently  deserving 
of  remembrance." 

Jack  the  Fisherman. 

Illustrated.  50  cents. 

Seems  to  me  the  strongest  temperance  story  of  our 
times,  says  Miss  Frances  E  Willard. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  powerful  temper¬ 
ance  stories  ever  written  l  wish  it  might  be  distribu¬ 
ted  by  the  million  copies,  says  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

A  LIBRARY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Bodley  Books. 

Including  H>  Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family  and  The 
Bodley  s  Tell  lug  stories;  i  l'ho  Bodleys  on  Wheels  anil 
The  Bodleys  Afoot;  (Si  Mr.  Bodley  Abroad,  and  The 
Bodley  Grandchild- uti  and  their  Journey  In  Holland; 
(II  The  English  Bodleys  and  Th-  Viking  Bodleys.  By 
Hohack  F.  Seui'URR.  A  New  Edition,  eight  volumes 
iu  four,  attractively  bound  In  cloth.  With  all  the 
1 1  lustrations  which  appeared  In  the  original  volumes. 
$2.(10  a  volume;  the  set.  $8.00. 

N.  F>.  These  Bodley  Books  form  a  perfect 
treasury  of  excellent  stories ,  accounts  of 
travel,  anecdotes  from  history,  ivith  plenty 
ofpictu  res. 

Early  and  Late  Poems  of  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Cary.  12mo,  $1.50. 

This  book  embraces  the  best  portion  of  the  poems 
of  the  Cary  sisters,  not  Included  in  the  Hous  hold 
Edition,  and  cannot  fall  to  bo  very  welcome  to  thou¬ 
sands. 

*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  GO.,  Boston. 

II  EAST  SEVE  iTEENTII  STREET,  N.  Y. 


GOMPEIENI  MEN  ZT% 

AND  BUGGY  to  sell  a  very  attractive  useful 
and  valuable  patented  article,  and  to  dispose 
of  County  rights  for  the  sale  of  the  same. 
Strict  integrity,  aud  satisfactory  reference 
required.  To  such  a  liberal  commission  will 
be  given.  Address 

110  S.  Duke  St.,  York.  Pa. 


Every  home,  school,  and  office  needs 
a  Cyclopaedia,  which  should  be  reli- , 
able,  fresh  as  to  information,  and  low 
in  price.  Johnson’s  Universal 
Cyclopaedia  (1887)  is  ten  years  later 
than  either  Appletons’  or  the  Britan- 
nica,  is  more  reliable  and  satisfactory, 
and  costs  only  half  as  much. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  A  CO., 

11  Great  Jones  Sit.,  Jiew  York. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


The  cabinet  organ  wag  in¬ 
troduced  iu  its  present  form 
by  Mason  &  Uumlin  in  1861. 
Other  makers  followed  iu 
the  manufacture.  of  these 
instruments,  hut.  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  hayo 
always  maintained  their  supremacy  as  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Mason  &  Baml'in  offer,  as  demonstration  of  the 
nreqnnled  excellence  of  their  organs,  thu  fact  that, 
at  all  of  ihogreat  World's  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
l'uris,  1867,  in  competition  wi  h  best  makers  of  nil 
countries,  they  have  invariably  taken  the  highest 
honors.  Illustrated  catalogues  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Piano 
Stringer  was  introduced  by 
them  in  1882,  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  experts  the 
-  greatest  improvement  in 
pianos  in  half  a  century."  ... 

A  circular,  conutinwg  tdJBtlnaoniRis  xrnm  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
iouet.il t*r  \i  Itli  desenpt  ivts  catalogue,  to  any  applicant. 

Pianos  unii  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  payments; 
nlS'i  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &  PIANOCO. 

154Treinont  St.,  Boston.  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  N.Y. 
149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


UtJllUlc-.  iHUJuattu  cu 

PIANOS. 


Zxte$,  i  and  flmrtai. 


Peach  Trees 


Worked  on  Natural  Stocks. 


An  immense  stock  including 
GLOBE,  FORP'S  LATE. 
ROSF.R,  YELLOW  MYS¬ 
TERY,  TONQ-PA.  JAPAN 
UaRBY,  Ac.  Descriptions, 
hints  on  Peach  Culture,  and 
low  prices,  and  catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  plants  of  all 
kinds  mailed  applicants. 

J  r.  LOVETT,  r.iTTLK  SILVER,  _V. 
Introducer  Monmouth  Strawberry  and  KrieBlackberrv 


WHW  AND 

WINTER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

OroliidLs.Dutch  Bulbs,  etc. 

NEW  FRUITS,  Etc. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaebes.  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes, 
new  strawberries.  etc.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

i»UT«'n  Bt1  LliS. -Large  Importations,  direct 
from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs.  Beautiful  Hot- house  Plants.  Roses,  Clematis, 
etc  — well  grown,  cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C. 


VARIETIES  OE 

FRUITTREES, 

_ VINES.  PLANTS*  ETC. 

Applet  Pear,  Peach,C'herry,  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Rnspberry, 
Blackberry.  Currants,  drupes, 
Gooseberries,  Ao.  Send  for  Catalogue 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Jloorvsto—n,  >.  J. 


Winter  Onions.  SSRSK.*wl2 

10  cents  for  small  pamphlet  Idling  how  to  grow  and 
manage  them.  Introducers  of  Haver  laud  strawberry 
and  Thon’pson’a  F.arlv  Prolific  Red  Raspberry  . 

fiLEY  El.AM)  Nl  R8EKY.  E.  KoeUport.  O. 


300-000  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strlclv  pun'  ua  oral  Tennessee  .seed,  aud 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirety  tree  from 
yellows.  Those  dvslr.ng  to  plant  trees  would  do  well 
to  examine  our  stock  and  prices,  ill  orders  by  mail 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  ou  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  or 
Real  Estate.  Address 

E.  W.  COCHRAN  A-  CO., 
Middletown,  New  Cnstlo  County.  Delaware. 

Trees,  Plants,  Vines  etc.  Q,uali  y 
Superior,  Prices  greatly  reduced. 


Elegant  eighty  page  catalogue,  six  colored  plates. 
Free  to  all  applicants.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  -16. 


EDWIN  L.  BOICE,  Madalin,  N.  Y. 


♦  *  '*  •  >  > 


.  $i*4cialiir  -  A  largv  Slack  of  fruit  Trees, 
iu, -in, iinr ' Kelsey’s  Japan.  Satan 
unii  ogan  Ham-,  suit  Russian  Apri¬ 
cots,  1  pipm  Stocks.  LeConte 

PearS  ,UI  '  111,1  ""  vi-'!*r>  wUI,  iiiuj; 

Ollier  ou  become  seeks  ;  Yellow 

Transparent  ‘rr  *  Peen  To-'d 
Honev  Peaches  ractstfr«e< 

Addr*»  W .F.HEIKES  Mrt.II 
hol«**le  >ar»cr1e*.  Huntsville,  AltU 


PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH, 


Substitute  for  glass  at  one-tenth  the  cost,  on  Hot  Beds. 
Cold  Frames,  etc. 


ALSO  ALL  KINDS  OF  WATERPROOF  COVERS 


for  Hay  stacks.  Wagon  Covers,  etc.  Circulars  and 
Samples  free 

I  .  S.  WATER  I’ll  DO  KI  Mi  FIBRE  CO.. 

.56  Smith  Sit.,  New  York. 


RE  A  TU  Bugs,  Worms  and  all  lu- 
U  G>  I  n  sects  iu  Gardens,  Orchards  aud 
Fields.  Illustrated  Circulars  free. 

T.  WOODASON,  74  Oaxaltort  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 


(Continued  from  page  785.) 

The  lime  dressing  is  considered  most  servic- 
alde.  A  heavy  dressing  of  lime  is  given  in 
fall  and  spring. 

W.  M.  P„  Bluff  Paint,  N.  Y—  I  found  the 
inclosed  cocoon  in  my  young  catawba  vine¬ 
yard.  What  is  it? 

A  ns. — This  beautiful  green  object  decked 
with  bands  and  spots  of  gold  is  not  properly  a 
cocoon.  It  is  a  chrysalis,  and  is  the  pupa  or 
resting  stage  of  t  he  large  brown  butterfly 
(Danais  arehippus)  that  is  so  common  from 
June  until  October.  The  larva  is  cylindrical 
in  shape,  striped  transversely  with  narrow 
bands  of  white,  black  and  yellow,  and  has  two 
rather  long  black  horns  near  the  head  end. 
The  larva*  feed  exclusively  oti  the  milkweed 
and  so  never  do  any  barm. 

J.  A.  A.,  Dripping  Springs,  Tete. — Can  the 
RURAL  furnish  me  with  seeds  of  Prickly 
Comfrey?  If  not,  who  can? 

Ans. — We  have  only  a  few  plants  for  ex¬ 
periment.  Such  firms  as  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  or  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  N. 
Y.,  may  furnish  the  roots. 

G.  C.  S.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa, — I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  Aspinwall  potato  planter, 
and  I  want  to  get.  a  tobacco  planter  that  will 
do  equally  good  work.  Where  can  I  get  it? 

Ans. — Wo  cannot  answer  this.  Can  any  of 
our  readers  help  us? 

F.  W.  It.,  Dayton,  Ohio. — How'  can  Canada 
thistles  be  extirpated? 

Ans. — The  very  best  way  to  exterminate 
this  pest  is  to  plow  it  under  in  June,  and  plow* 
again  as  often  as  a  new  growth  appeal's. 


DISCUSSION. 


DEHORNING. 

R.  E.  W.,  Padilla,  W.  T. — The  inquiries 
of  Ct.  W.  K.,  Staunton,  Va.,  about  “dehorn¬ 
ing  a  bull”  and  the  reply  show  that,  more  has 
to  be  said  on  the  subject.  After  about  seven 
months’  trial  1  can  ad(l  my  testimony  to  the 
many  w  ho  have  already  recommended  the 
practice.  I  think  the  danger  to  the  animals 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  have  dehorned  about 
80  cows  and  yearlings.  1  have  tried  I  bin  IPs 
saw.  It  is  good ,  but  a  small  butchers  spring 
back  saw,  costing  from  5(1  to  75  cents,  is  good 
enough  and  the  good  wife  will  be  glad  to  have 
it  to  out  beef  bones  when  notin  use  on  the 
horns.  Thu  bulls  and  cows  are  not  fastened  in 
the  same  way.  If  the  horn  is  cut,  in  tin1  right 
place  there  will  be  very  little  bleeding.  There 
will  be  no  stub  horn,  but  there  will  be  a  good- 
looking  muley  that  will  be  harmless  in  the 
future.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  will  give 
up  the  practice  who  once  begins.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  cutting  too  close.  If  yearlings  or 
young  stock  one  must  cut  half  an  inch  into 
the  skin.  There  is  no  loss  of  appetite  and  but 
little  loss  of  milk  for  a  couple  of  milkings. 
After  that  I  am  satisfied  there  will  be  a  gain 
in  mi  k  and  butter  because  the  cows  canuot 
harass  each  other,  and  everything  that  helps 
to  make  a  quiet  and  gentle  herd  increases  the 
yield  of  milk  and  butter.  I  allow  no  dogs 
about  my  cows  and  they  are  never  struck  a 
blow  m  the  stable  Larder  t*  an  a  little  tap 
with  the  bare  hand  to  make  them  stand  over. 
If  that  is  not  enough  1  turn  my  back 
towards  them  and,  with  the  hips,  give  them  a 
shove  over,  i  used  to  think  a  stable  could 
not  be  managed  without  more  or  Jess  kicks, 
milkstool  whacks,  clubs  and  profanity.  A 
year  and  a  half  of  “total  abstinence”  and  a 
stable  as  quiet  as  a  parlor  have  convinced  me 
that  w  hile  kindness  will  not  “cure  all,”  we 
have  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  trouble  we  did 
have,  while  we  have  more  milk  and  butter. 
Let  uny  who  doubt  cut  off  the  horns  to  begin 
with,  and  theu  “reform  themselves”  and  try 
the  new  plan  awhile,  and  I  believe  they  will 
never  allow  horns  or  blows  in  their  barns 
again. 


Ctrf  njtoljf  rt . 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Georgia, 

“SOUTHERN  FEVER— GOOD  TO  CATCH,” 

Augusta,  Richmond  Co.,  Nov.  10. — The 
Rural’s  suggestion  that  no  one  should  first 
sell  a  good  Northern  home  before  starting  out 
to  bunt  another  in  the  South,  is  surely  a  wise 
one.  It  isn’t  well  to  set  out  for  any  country, 
even  into  the  great  Unknown,  without  first 
“  reading  your  title  clear.”  Let  any  one  who 
shrinks  from  the  icy  winter  of  the  North 
“  fetch  his  wife  and  look  over  t  his  section”  be¬ 
fore  he  concludes  upon  his  movements.  The 
early  cold  snaps  in  t  he  North  and  West,  to 
which  the  Rural  refers,  have  not  yet  touched 
us  hero.  October  was  a  lovely  month — just 
cool  enough  to  be  very  pleasant— and  Novem¬ 
ber  opens  with  our  most  serene  fall  weather. 
The  forests  are  showing  their  brightest  colors 


(but.  never  so  bright  as  at  the  North)  and  the 
fields  and  hills  are  changing  from  gi'een  to 
brown.  On  the  farms  the  work  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  picking  cotton  as  fast  as  it  opens  and 
plowing  in  the  oats  for  the  next  June  crop. 
Most  of  ihe  cotton  is  in  now,  but  some  little 
“  top  crop”  of  bolls  will  be  opening  along  till 
the  middle  of  December. 

Usually  our  fall  sown  oats  are  our  safest 
and  cheapest  crop.  In  this  latitude,  middle 
Georgia,  the  temperature  very  rarelj  fails 
below  16°  to  20w  above  zero — 1  may  say  never 
three  days  in  a  whole  winter. 

All  our  winter  months  are  those  in  which 
the  best  work  of  improvement  on  the  farms 
goes  on,  there  is  little  time  lost  owing  to 
the  weather;  the  ground  can  be  plowed  niue- 
teuths  of  the  time  (except  in  wet  spells,) 
ditches  are  cut,  hedges  set,  timber  cleared, 
trees  set.  out,  etc.  All  the  operations  of  the 
farm  can  go  on  except  the  summer  work  of 
cultivating  growing  crops.  Cotton  is  the 
staple  crop — ttie  oue  greut  crop  that  is  spot 
cash  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  holds  it, 
the  only  crop  the  world  uever  gets  too  much 
of  it  seems;  the  only  crop  that  is  a  good  pledge 
as  collateral,  on  which  cash  can  be  borrowed 
in  every  or  any  stage,  from  the  seeding  of  t  he 
soil  to  the  marking  of  the  finished  bale  as  it 
lies  by  the  gin-house.  The  poorest  negro 
laborer  can  give  a  lien  on  his  barely  sprouted 
cotton,  for  his  rent,  or  for  bacon  and  corn,  or 
for  cash,  and  that  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the 
business,  for  every  one,  nearly,  does  give  a 
lien,  and  spends  his  crop  before  he  makes  it. 

But  aside  from  cotton,  we  grow.  I  may 
almost  say,  “all  things.”  Ho  who  lacks  noth¬ 
ing  may  be  said  to  have  all  things,  and  no  one 
need  lack  hen*,  who  has  land  and  health.  He 
can  grow  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes  and  nil  the 
known  garden  products,  everything  that  can 
feed  man  and  beast,  with  many  varieties  ol' 
fruits,  in  addition  to  the  great  money  crop  of 
ttie  world — cotton ! 

The  “Southern  fever”  is  not  a  bad  ailment 
to  rntrh.  1  know  many  good  Northern  men 
now  here  who  have  confirmed  cases  of  it,  and 
yet  are  well  and  happy — in  better  health  and 
prospects  they  say.  than  ever  before.  Middle 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are  all  hill  lands, 
high  and  healthy,  with  good  water,  and  al¬ 
ready  established  railroads,  schools,  churches, 
etc.,  and  laws  as  well  executed  ns  in  any 
Northern  city,  Aiken,  S.  C..  20  miles  from 
Augusta.  On.,  and  Summerville,  Ga.,  three 
miles,  are  health  resorts  for  every  Northern. 
State,  and  thousands  of  invalids  from  the 
North  are  here  every  winter,  and  remain  until 
late  iu  spring.  Here  at  Augusta  next  fall  (the 
date  to  ho  hereafter  fixed)  is  to  tie  held  a 
great  Southern  Exposition  of  agricultural, 
mechanical  nud  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries.  I^et  Rural  readers  bear  this 
in  mind  as  a  favorable  time  for  seeing  the 
resources  of  this  section.  Lands  are  plenty 
and  at  reasonable  prices  (cheap  compared  to 
lands  in  Northern  States  I  suppose);  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  favorable  to  every  new-comer  who 
comes  in  good  faith  and  purpose.  Why  should 
one  stay  to  farm  where  the  lurid  is  frozen  one 
to  three  feet  deep  for  four  months  or  more  in 
the  year,  when  he  can  farm  here  where  12 
months  in  t  he  year  ho  can  work  the  soil  and 
earn  his  living  on  the  land?  This  is  a  good 
section  to  live  in,  nud  there  are  no  more  bad 
conditions  than  prevail  in  every  place. 

J.  H.  A. 

Indiana. 

Rockville,  J’arko  Co.,  Nov.  9.— We  bad  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  Friday— the  first 
for  28  days.  Crops  are  suffering  very  much 
and  stock  water  is  exhausted,  and  to-night 
the  weather  is  clearing  off  with  little  pros¬ 
pect  for  rain.  The  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fiy 
are  worse  tbuu  iu  the  recollection  of  the 
“oldest  citizens.”  Wheat,  early  iu  the  season 
promised  well:  now  it  does  not.  Corn  yielded 
a l)Ou t  one-third  of  a  crop;  oats  and  garden 
vegetables  good.  Indiana  40  years  ago  was 
the  finest  fruit  region  anywhere;  to-day  there 
are  no  apples  for  sale  except  those  brought 
from  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Northwestern 
New  York.  The  failure  of  our  crop  is,  1 
think,  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  our  virgin 
soil,  and  what  little  fruit  our  old  trees  do  beur 
is  destroyed  by  the  codling  moth.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  take  no  cure  of  their  orchards,  lienee  no 
fruit.  One  farmer  in  our  region,  who  takes 
good  care  of  his  orchard,  harvested  4,000 
bushels  of  apples,  lie  cultivates  his  orchard 
like  a  “choice  onion  bed,”  and  sprays  the 
inotli.  Does  it  pay  ?  Fifty  trees  to  the  acre 
and  apples  $1  a  bushel.  a.  c.  b. 

.Missouri. 

Brookfield,  Linn  Co.,  Nov.  12.— We  had 
a  rather  dry  season,  but  there  was  rain  enough 
to  make  good  crops.  Wheat,  20  bushels  to  the 
acre;  oats,  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  corn,  40 
bushels;  potatoes  a  short  crop:  Timothy  a  full 
crop;  apples  half  a  crop.  Oats  are  worth  20 
cents;  Timothy  hay,  $9;  apples,  50  cents;  cattle 
are  cheap;  hogs,  four  cents.  w.  n.  s. 
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Swindling  With  Skeus. — The  following 
is  written  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  and 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

“  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural  Nkw- 
Yorker  we  are  told  that,  some  eight  of  our 
most  generously  boomed  varieties  of  oats  are 
one  aud  the  same,  and  a  very  ordinary  white 
oat  ut  that.  I  have  before  me  as  L  write 
sheaves  of  three  of  these  sorts,  namely,  ‘Wel¬ 
come.’  ‘  Racehorse’ and  ‘Clydesdale,’  giown 
in  adjacent  plots  this  season  upon  the  college 
farm.  He  would  be  a  keen  man  indeed  who 
could  distinguish  a  single  important,  differ¬ 
ence  in  them.  In  general  habit,  in  color  and 
form  of  leaf,  straw  ami  grain  us  well  as  in 
time  of  flowering  and  ripening  they  are  u  unit. 
But  the  funny  thing  in  all  this  is  the  way  the 
seed  catalogues  speak  of  this  much  named 
sort.  Tims  one  before  me  speaks  of  the  '  W  ide 
Awake’  sort  us  a  *  wonderful  variety  intro¬ 
duced  Ibis  season  for  the  first  time,’  and  offer¬ 
ing  seed  obtained  from  the  *  originator. ’  Evi¬ 
dently  seedsman  and  ‘originator’  are  wide¬ 
awake  to  the  main  chance.  Another  '  fills  tho 
‘  Racehorse’  a  1  foreign  oat.’  and  on  the  same 
page  figures  the  ‘White  Belgian’— identical 
with  the  1  Racehorse’  in  our  experience — de¬ 
scribing  it  us  tin  old  and  well  established  sort, 
in  other  numerous  and  varied  ways  the  cry¬ 
ing  need  of  reform  in  the  seed  buBineas  is  strik¬ 
ingly  shown.  What,  for  instance,  shall  we 
say  of  the  intelligence  to  say  nothiilgof  the 
honesty — of  tlio  dealer  who  in  a  gorgeously 
painted  catalogue  tells  readers  that  Alfalfa  or 
Lucern  is  one  of  the  recent  ‘novelties;’  or  of 
that  other  dealer  who  advised  his  patrons  to 
sow  of  Alfalfa  seed  eight  to  10  pounds  per 
acre,  when  all  experience  shows  that  at  least 
double  that  quantity  should  ho  used?  In  yet 
another  of  these  p  mooters  of  agricultural  ob- 
fuseatiou  we  are  told  that  Johnson  Grass  (Sor- 
ghnm  lialapense)  is  a  •  Imrdy  perennial  intro 
duced  from  the  South,  but  of  great  value  in 
the  North.’  llad  this  writer  saul  that  so  far 
south  ax  Central  Kansas  Johnson  Grass  kills 
out  completely  nine  winters  out  of  ten :  that 
it  is  the  last  cultivated  grass  to  appear  in  the 
spring,  while  the  first,  frost  cuts  it  to  a  level 
with  the  ground,  and  that  in  consequence  it  is 
almost  totally  worthless  in  the  North,  he 
would  have  stated  only  the  truth.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Prof. 
Shelton  corroborates  the  Rural’s  experience 
which  found  the  oats  mentioned  nil  the  same. 
Our  respected  friend.  Prof.  Luzeuby,  of  the 
Ohio  station,  tells  us  that,  having  made  the 
statement  that  he  is  wrong  in  reporting  them 
as  distinct  varieties,  ami  lliut  his  reports  are, 
consequently,  misleading,  the  burden  of  proof 
that  they  are  the  same  rests  upon  the  R.  N.  -Y. 
Following  our  trials  in  most  cases  and  simul¬ 
taneously  aHto  one  or  two  of  the  later  names, 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station  also  pro¬ 
nounced  them  the  same.  Now  Prof.  Shelton 
finds  them  the  same.  Does  the  Ohio  Station 
need  further  proof?  This  is  an  important 
question,  is  it  not,  gentlemen?  Farmers 
should  know  whether  these  dozen  different 
names  stand  for  one  kind  or  not.  Honest  seeds¬ 
men  should  know  about  it  that  they  may  no 
longer  offer  a  dozen  names  at  different  prices 
when  all  are  the  same.  If  the  Rural  is  right, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away  by  farmers  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  supposed-to-be  “new”  kinds  at 
double  the  price  of  the  old.  If  the  Rural  is 
wrong,  farmers  should  know  it,  so  that  less 
confidence  in  the  future  may  be  placed  in  its 
judgment  and  statements.  Besides  the  hydra- 
named  Australian  oats,  we  have  found,  as  we 
believe,  that  the  Yankee  Prolific  and  While 
Russian  are  the  same  and  so  stated  two  years 
ago.  Still  these  oats  are  experiment*  d  with 
us  if  different  varieties;  they  are  still  cata¬ 
logued  ami  sold  at  a  difference  of  oil  per  cent, 
in  price.  Likewise  has  the  Rural  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  variously  named  wheats 
wtiieh,  in  its  trial  grounds,  appear  to  be  the 
same. 

With  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  Johnson 
Grass  (Horghum  b&lapenee),  it  may  lie  said 
that  it  will  stand  the  winters  of  some  climates 
better  than  others  of  •equal  severity  of  cold. 
Wo  have  a  patch  that  has  remained  for  four 
or  five  years,  which  makes  a  fine  growth  every 
summer,  though  the  roots  are  not  protected. 
Even  in  Michigan  the  roots  are  not  entirely 
killed  during  the  winter. 

American  Chestnuts.— One  of  the  editors 
of  Orchard  and  Garden  gives  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  preserving  our  native  chestnuts, 
that  is  worth  reading  and  heeding: 

“The  common  American  sweet  chestnut  is 
far  more  delicate  as  well  as  better  flavored 
than  any  of  the  foreign  varieties,  hilt  it  is 
rarely  preserved  in  a  fresh  condition  for  eat 
iug  during  the  winter,  probably  because  few 
persons  know  how.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
preserve  the  nuts  for  months  and  in  us  fresh 
a  condition  as  when  first  gathered  in  the  fall, 
aud  simply  by  packing  thorn  away  in  clean 
sand  uml  storing  in  a  cool  place,  such  as  the 
north  side  of  a  building  or  burying  iu  u  dry 
spot  in  one's  garden.  When  chestnuts  are  to 
bo  preserved  either  for  use  during  the  winter 
or  for  planting  iu  the  spring,  they  should  lie 
spread  out  upon  a  tight  floor  iu  some  shady, 
cool  place  where  tney  can  be  turned  over 


daily  for  a  week  or  two,  ami  at  the  end  of  thi 
time  noarly  all  the  grubs  in  the  nuts  wil 
have  crawled  out  and  be  found  wriggling 
about  on  the  floor  underneath.  By  raking 
the  nuts  to  one  side  the  grubs  may  be  read 
ily  swept  up  and  burned.  The  nuts  may 
now  be  assorted,  all  the  damaged,  weevil 
infested  and  withered  ones  thrown  out,  and 
only  the  sound  and  plump  ones  saved.  Theee 
should  be  mixed  with  no  equal  bulk  of  clean 
sharp  sand  and  placed  in  well  drained  boxes 
of  convenient  size  for  handling.  If  the  nuts 
are  desired  for  eating  during  the  winter,  then 
small  boxes,  or,  what,  is  better,  flower  pots 
large  enough  to  hold  two  to  four  quarts  of 
nuts  arc  preferable  to  those  of  larger  s;ze, 
because  a  few  days’  supply  of  nuts  can  be 
taken  out  without  disturbing  the  entire  stock. 
The  boxes  and  pots  should  be  stored,  as  we 
have  (aid,  whore  the  nuts  will  be  kept  cool, 
and  if  frozen  it  will  do  them  no  harm,  but  if 
wanted  for  use  during  the  winter  the  storage 
pits  should  be  so  arranged  and  located  that 
they  can  be  opened  without  inconvenience 
during  the  coldest,  weather.  An  ordinary 
hot-lied  I  none  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building  or  large  evergreen  tree  will  be  found 
very  convenient  for  this  purpose.  For  many 
years  we  Imve  kept  chestnuts  in  this  way, 
and  often  surprised  our  friends  with  a  dish  of 
fresh,  erisp-meated  nuts  in  early  spring  ns 
well  as  at  various  times  during  the  w  inter.” 

Veterinary  Selfishness.— According  to 
our  esteemed  London  contemporary  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  the  Lincolnshire  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medical  Association  have  adopted  a 
resolution  characterising  as  improper  the 
practice  of  certain  “veterinary  surgeons”  who 
are  doing  the  profession  harm  by  writing  to 
the  papers  and  giving  plain  directions  to 
farmers  and  horse  keepers  how  to  proceed 
when  their  horses  or  cattle  are  taken  ill,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  for  a  veterinary  surgeon.  It, 
is  reported  that  when  this  resolution  was  lie- 
lore  the  meeting, Professor  Williams  remarked 
that  he  did  not  think  men  who  did  this  should 
hold  any  public  position  in  the  profession. 
Ho  had  never  written  for  the  public  papers  a 
single  word  of  ibis  description,  and  lie  never 
would,  aud  he  did  not  think  the  profession 
was  elevated  by  such  work  us  was  going  on  in 
the  papers  just.  now.  The  Gazette  suggests 
that  Professor  Williams  and  the  members 
who  voted  with  him  should  remember  that 
we  are  not  now  living  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Ac¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  certain  to  recoil  on  those 
who  take  part  iu  it. 

Tkosinte. — In  the  N.  E.  Homestead,  a  writer 
speaks  very  enthusiastically  of  Teosiute 
(Reaua  or  Euchloena  luxurians)  he  says  that 

“cow’s-  devour  it  with  avidity  and  have 
nothing.  He  believes  the  plant  is  going  ahead 
of  an ,  ioddercrop  that  has  ever  been  grown 
m  the  New  England  States,  nud  that,  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  feed  in  all  stages  of  its  growth. 
One  valuable  characteristic  w  hich  it  possesses 
surpasses  com.  It  rtiukes  a  very  large  second 
growth  in  a  few  weeks  after  being  cut.” 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  it  was  first 
talked  of,  the  Rural  tried  it,  as  many  of  cur 
renders  may  remember.  But  according  to 
this  trial  the  writer  in  the  Homestead  is 
wrong.  It  does  not  suffer  from  drought  as 
much  as  the  corn  plant.  The  trouble  is  that 
in  most  seasons  it,  is  very  slow  to  start,  aud  it 
will  not,  in  the  most  favorable  seasons  mature 
seeds  in  this  climate,  or  indeed,  considerably 
further  south.  The  leaves  are  broader  than 
those  of  corn.  The  plant  tillers  more  than 
any  variety  of  corn  and  it  may  he  cut  to  the 
ground  and  still  continue  to  grow.  But  the 
growth,  in  most  seasons,  begins  la  to.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  trials,  it  will  disappoint  those  who 
plant  it  largely  In  the  place  of  corn  or  even 
sorghum . 

Cotton  Oil  a  Preservative— A  wagon- 
maker  says  iu  Farm  aud  Home  that  he  has 
used  cotton  seed  oil  in  his  business  nearly 
three  years.  He  finds  it  better  than  either 
coal  oil.  kerosene  or  linseed.  He  oils  all  his 
stock  with  it  and  it  keeps  away  worms  abso¬ 
lutely.  It  also  preserves  the  wood  aud  brings 
out  the  grain.  Single-trees,  spokes  and  hubs 
arc  particularly  benefited.  Mail  carts,  village 
carts  and  wagons  that  are  made  in  natural 
colors  are  much  handsomer  if  the  wood  re¬ 
ceives  two  CO&ts  cotton-seed  oil.  The  oil  is 
absorbed  rapidly  by  the  pores  of  the  wood 
and  does  not  gum  and  in  hot  weather  doesn’t 
sweat  out.  He  uses  the  summer  yellow  oil 
and  has  recommended  it  to  many  friends  who 
like  it  now  as  much  as  be  does. 

Protecting  the  Orchard  —Some  work 
should  be  done  in  tho  orchard  without  delay. 
Mice  and  rabbits,  finding  their  natural  prov¬ 
ender  scarce,  will  attack  the  tender  bark  of 
the  young  trees  and  girdle  them  fatally  in  a 
night.  This  Is  to  be  attended  to  at  once. 
Then.*  are  ways  recommended,  says  the  Times, 
which  are  as  fatal  to  the  trees  as  the  vermin 
are,  if  not  worse.  One  of  these  is  to  tie  strips 
of  tarred  roofing  paper  around  the  trees.  This 
paper  absorbs  the  sun’s  heat  at  midday  iu  the 
coldest  weather,  thaws  the  bark  aud  sap-wood 
and  then  the  sharp  freezing  of  the  night  bursts 
the  hark  from  the  wood  and  does  fatal  injury. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

Miss  Tallin  tells  us  in  tho  Amerieau  Flor 
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ist  that  Mr.  Wilson  lias  a  new  rose — a  varie¬ 
gated  form  of  Niphetos;  not  variegated 
floweis,  like  our  old  friend  American  Banner, 
but  green  and  white  (lowers,  prettily  marked. 

ANOTHER  handsome  variegated  thing  is 
Ficus elastica  variegata.  The  marking  is  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome,  shading  from  pale  yellow 
to  green,  and  the  general  habit  is  as  robust  as 
in  the  plain  green  variety . . . . 

Miss  Taplin  further  tells  the  Florist  that 
mushroom-growing  under  the  benches  of 
greenhouses  is  a  great  success,  according  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  a  very  remunerative  crop, 
too.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  in  most  establishments;  after  preparing 
and  spawning  the  bed,  it  is  darkened  by  a 
screen  of  shading  put  iu  front,  and  there  is 
very  little  furt  her  trouble.  This  utilizesevery 
inch  of  space  iu  a  house,  and  produces  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  above  and  below . 

Dksmodium  pknduliklorum,  Mi-.  Falconer 
says,  was  in  finest  bloom  with  him  from  the 
20th  of  August  till  the  20th  of  September. 
About  this  time  the  whim  variety  began  to 
bloom,  and  kept  iu  bloom  till  the  10th  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  dillcrs  so  much  in  habit,  general 
appearance  and  time  of  blooming  from  the  D. 
pendulifiorum  that  he  is  more  inclined  to 
favor  the  name  D.  Japonicurn,  by  which  it  is 
also  known . . . . . . 

The  Press  says  that  the  farmer  is  handi¬ 
capped  who  can  not  buy  enough  of  the  most 
approved  machinery  and  hire  enough  labor  to 
do  his  work  in  the  best  way  and  at  the  proper 
time.  Hr  should  be  able  to  get  the  advau l age 
of  cash  prices  for  what  he  must  buy,  such  as 
seed  or  fertilizers,  and  be  should  lie  above  the 
necessity  ol  selling  bis  crops  until  he  is  assured 
that  they  are  going  to  llio  best  market . 

M  u.  T.  B.  Tkrry  gets  knobby  potatoes  when 
lie  plants  them.  It  would  be  well  for  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  test  this . 

Mu.  Hoard  l>egs  his  readers  to  think  of  a 
farmer  trying  to  make  money  by  taking  milk 
to  a  cheese  factory  from  a  lot  of  cows  that 
yield  him  only  .‘1,1)00  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
and  he  not  knowing  or  caring  anything  about 
improving  that  yield  by  breeding  in  better 
dairy  blood.  . . . 

Again,  think  of  him  making  butter  that 
costs  him  every  bit  of  Ifi  to  IS  cents  a  pound 
and  swapping  it  at  10  to  12  cr  ills  a  pound  for 
groceries  at  the  country  store — paying  high 
for  the  groceries  and  getting  nothing  for  his 
butter . .  . . 

Mr.  GLIDDEN  says,  in  the  Albauy  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  that  the  cross-biod  laiubcraze  has  readied 
its  zenith.  It  is  found  that  a  good,  strong 
Merino  lamb  feeds  and  sells  us  well,  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  ewn  lambs  will  keep  the  fiock 
up  to  the  standard  for  wool,  while  the  cross¬ 
bred  lamb,  kept  over,  is  a  kind  of  nondescript, 
in  which  there  is  a  constantly  decreasing 
value  ...  . . . . 

President  Chamberlain  has  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  conclusive  proof  that  soils  that  need 
tile  drainage  for  wet  years,  will  resist  drought 
better,  and  raise  better  crops  iu  dry  yours  if 
tile-drained  than  if  uot  tile-drained _ _ 

AVk  believe  w  ith  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  that  the 
cheapest  tree  label  may  bo  made  of  a  strip  of 
zinc  half  an  iuch  wide  and  several  inches  long, 
on  one  end  of  which  the  name  is  written  with 
a  common  pencil,  and  the  other  end  is  coiled 
around  the  side  limb,  so  that  the  name  hangs 
down  in  full  sight.  The  zinc  must  lx?  rough¬ 
ened  a  little  with  rust.,  by  exposure  to  moist¬ 
ure  or  salt  w  ater,  so  as  to  take  a  strong  mark 
from  the  pencil.  Such  writing  on  zinc  will 
last  for  a  lifetime  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  seen  it  as  distinct  as  ever 
after  thirty  years’  exposure.  The  coil  should 
extend  rather  more  than  once  around  the 
branch,  and  as  the  tree  grows,  the  zinc  slowly 
uncoils  and  dots  uot  cut  the  bark.  Scrap 
zinc  will  make  them  by  the  hundred  for  the 
mere  labor,  and  they  will  be  far  better  than 
any  of  the  more  expensive  tags  with  wire 
loops . . .  . 

Mu.  A.  Noyes,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  claims 
for  a  new  grape  called  the  .Jordan,  that  it  is  a 
first  class  red  grape  for  the  table,  ripens  ear¬ 
lier  than  Delaware,  Is  I  roe  from  its  defects, 
while  possessing  all  its  line  qualities . 

Secretary  T.  S.  Gold  of  Connecticut, does 
not  advise  those  who  handle  apples  iu  a  small 
way  to  ship  them  to  Europe  . . 

It  is  a  great  mistake  when  people  write  on 
farming  matters,  thinking  their  opinions  to  be 
true  for  all  places  and  all  times,  says  the  Lou¬ 
don  Agricultural  Gazette.  Dogmatism,  how¬ 
ever,  the  vice  of  all  teaching  professions— edi¬ 
torial  or  other — is  never  less  in  place  tbnu  it 
is  iu  agriculture.  We  are  so  entirely  deix'nd- 
ent  on  our  circumgtauees— on  the  soil  we 
tread  and  work,  the  climate  which  surrounds 
us,  the  markets  for  oyr  produce,  the  condition 
of  our  neighbors— that  it  is  very  rarely  indeed 
that  farm  guidance  of  any  kiud  should  bo  of¬ 
fered  confidently . 

Professor  L.  B.  Arnold  says  iu  the  New 


England  Homestead,  that  it  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  for  the  milk  of  one  cow  or  more  in 
a  dairy  to  fail  in  having  its  cream  come  with 
the  rest  and  to  remalu  in  the  buttermilk  un¬ 
claimed,  but  so  small  a  quantity  of  cream 
could  not  rise  on  the  top  of  the  buttermilk 
should  the  buttermilk  be  left  standing  tor  it  to 
do  so.  AVhen  milk  is  Bet  for  cream  to  rise, 
everybody  knows  that  the  moment  the  milk 
begins  to  sour,  the  cream  stops  rising.  The 
reason  Of  this  is  that  as  soon  as  the  milk  sours 
the  case i ne  in  the  milk  solidifies,  whather  it 
loppers  or  not.  and  exists  iu  the  milk  in  very 
minute  solid  particles.  The  fat  globules,  iu 
attempting  to  rise,  come  in  contact  with  these 
solid  particles  and  stick  to  them  and  there 
remain . .  . . . 

No  doubt,  as  the  Rural  World  suggests,  the 
success  of  the  sorghum  industry  will  create  a 
heavy  demand  for  sorghum  seed.  Seedsmen 
take  notice . . . 

Senator  Plumb  of  Kansas,  says  in  a  private 
letter  published  in  the  above  paper,  that  as 
high  as  135  pounds  of  sugar  and  15  gallons  of 
molasses  have  been  made  from  a  ton  of  sor¬ 
ghum  cane — and  this  from  hundreds  of  tons. 
The  average  will  uot  be  so  high,  but  it  will 
not  fall  short  of  115  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane.  The  yield  of  cane  per  acre  is  from  10 
to  15  tons . . . . 

The  State  of  Kansas,  Senator  Plumb  says, 
has  an  accomplished  chemist  anil  an  experi¬ 
enced  sorghum  sugar  maker  ut  the  works 
commissioned  to  make  a  report.  Ho  agrees 
with  all  the  rest  as  to  the  above  results.  It 
seems  to  him  that  the  future  of  the  sorghum 
industry  is  assured.  Of  couise,  ample  capital 
is  yet  to  be  enlisted,  but  that  ought  to  be  done 
without  much  trouble . 


safely  planted  in  the  autumn.  This  insures 
prompt  germination  in  spring.  But  look  out 

for  squirrels !’• - Puck:  “It  is  not  that 

Powderly,  or  Schevitch,  or  George  is  per¬ 
sonally  likely  to  break  the  law.  Each  one 
values  his  own  skin  too  highly.  But  they  all 
make  their  living  by  telling  ignorant  meu  that 
money  can  be  made,  and  comfort  secured, 
by  other  means  than  honest  industry.” - 


dederick  s  hay  presses. 

~  the  customer 
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Order  on  trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  OEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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WILLIAMS  GLAM  4  CO.’S  HIGH  GRADE 

BONE  FERTILIZERS 


Jmmoniated  Bone  Superphosphate, 

A  LEADING  FERTILIZER  FOR 
ALL  CROPS. 

GRADE  HIGH,  PRICE  LOW. 

SPECIAL  FERTILIZERS  for  POTATOES. 

ONIONS,  TOBACCO  ami  all  CHOPS. 
AG  ENTS  WANTED  to  form  Clubs  and  to  sell 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Principal  Office  :  COTTON  EXCHANGE 
BUILDING.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LOCAL  AGENTS. 


The  VICTORY  GRINDING  MILL! 

The  0’dest  and  Best  Mill  Made. 


For  grinding  Plar  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Shelled  Corn, 
Barley,  etc.  Made  in  various  sizes,  and  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  power  where  a  belt  can  be  used.  With 
our  improved  grinding  plates,  Heating  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Platps  also  have  double  capacity,  as  they 
sharpen  themselves  on  being  reversed.  Every  Mill 
warranted  and  sat  infant  ion  guaranteed.  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  to 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

Mention  this  paper.  Springfield,  O. 


WORD  FOR  WORD 


Orange  Co.  Farmer:  “No  farmer  has  a 
right  to  ask  his  wife  to  manage  the  table  and 
deny  her  the  important  accessory  of  small 
fruits.  It  is  really  a  grave,  moral  question, 
outside  of  all  consideration  of  profit,  or  conve¬ 
nience.” - Florist:  “The  Melon  Pear. — If 

the  introducers  bad  sent  out  this  plant  as  a 
‘  flowering’  plant  we  mightn’t  feel  so  bud  about 
it,  for  It  grows  very  thriftily  and  yields  blu¬ 
ish-purple  potato-like  blossoms  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  But  the  ‘Melon  pears.’  where  are 
they  ?” - William  Falconer:  “The  ’Tree  to¬ 

mato  of  Jamaica,*  so  far  as  its  “tomato’  yielding 
propensities  are  concerned,  had  better  stay  in 
Jamaica;  but  as  a  bold,  handsome,  tropical- 
appearing  plant,  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  our 
summer  gardens.  Restricted  to  pot  culture 
and  headed  back,  it  has  in  two  years  from  seed 
formed  a  bushy  plant  10  feet  high  with  me, 
and  is  well  furnished  with  foliage  as  large  as 
the  leaves  on  shoots  of  Paulonia  iinperiaJis.” — 
Farm  and  Home;  “l  believe  that  apples  are 
of  more  value  to  the  farmer  for  feeding  to  his 
beef  cattle  than  auv  other  crop  he  raises  ex¬ 
cept  grain.” - A.  B.  Allen  in  the  Press:  “1 

shall  be  careful  hereafter  to  plant  sweet  dwarf 
corn  instead  of  common  field  corn,  for  the 
cattle  and  horses  much  prefer  it,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  most  nutritious,  although  chemical 
analyses  of  the  two  show  no  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference,  When  the  appetite  and  digestion  of 
the  animal  seem  to  conflict  with  the  teachings 
of  the  laboratory  I  take  sides  with  the  ani¬ 
mal.” - John  Gould  says,  according  to  the 

Dairyman:  “To  demonstrate  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  setting  milk,  set  some  after  it 
has,  by  ordinary  standing,  got  cooled  down 
to  55  or  50  degrees,  aud  strain  another  quan¬ 
tity  right  from  the  cow,  aud  sot  it  in  cold 
water — even  Ice  water — aud  not*'  the  result, 
bo  h  by  the  skimmer  and  the  churn. 
The  more  rapid  the  cooling  of  milk  the 

more  perfect  will  be  the  separation.”- - 

Husbandman :  “it  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  farmers  who,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  have  honored  themselves  by  faithful 
acceptance  of  duties  in  the  Club  meetings, 
and  so  won  credit  for  an  institution  founded  in 
their  interest,  lapse  into  neglect  for  which  no 
adequate  excuse  can  be  found.  This  is  the 
situation  now  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  one 
of  t  he  most  useful  organizations  of  its  kind, 
with  a  history  extending  almost  a  score  of 
years,  unmindful  of  obligations  to  the  public, 
dallying  with  opportunity,  lapsed  into  listless 
neglect  from  which  promised  recovery  has 

not  been  realized.” - “A  board  of  control 

for  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  as 
usually  constituted,  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
squad  of  blind  men  trying  to  train  a  hundred- 
tou  gun  to  determine  its  power  and  accuracy.” 
- Orchard  and  Garden:  “All  nuts  may  be 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 


»with  new  Patented  DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  grinds  new 

or  wet  EAR  CORN  either  with  or  without  SHUCKS  on, 
CHEAT.  SCREENINGS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  uncleaned 
shelled  CORN  or  OATS  and  nil  kinds  of  small  Grains. 

WE  challenge  ™,? 

quality  and  quantity  of  work  or  durability  of  grinding  platee 
lur  oil  AD  A  AITCC  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 
YY  L  UUAnAll  I  LL  6.000  to  8.000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

UIC  Oil  A  DAIITrr  the  strongest  and  best  MtB  made. 
HE  UUAnAll  I  LLand  the  cheapest,  when  you  con- 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  alder  qu{UUy  °r  work’  durabiuty  of  PlaWs-  and  other  part8’ 

and  Testimonial  Circular  .  <*»thf  Fnns  MFR.  nn_  Springfield,  nmn. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

Nurserymen  ana  Dealers. 

The  finest  stock  ot  Apple.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear, 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  offered  to  f  he  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A 1 1  Old  and  new  vo-1 
nets  s  GRAPE  S, 
Exl  rn  Q uality.  War¬ 
ranted  t'U'.-  A 'Root  her 
SMALL  FRUITS, 
i  heap  t>y  mall.  IV- 
-cripi  ivo  Catalogue 
f'r,;  .  Sole  owni-ri  and 
introducers  of  i  lie  now 


Bluck  Grape,  now  first  offered  for  sale. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,Fredonia,  N.Y. 


EATON 


Headquarters  and  lowest  ratet*  for 

EMPIRE  STATE  &.  NIAGARA 


CATALOGUES  FREE, 


C.  H.  GRIMM  &  CO. 

a 


DO  YOUNEED  AN  EVAPORATOR 


for  maple,  sorghum,  eider,  or  fruit  jellies  f  Examine  the  CHAMPION  and  you  will  buy  uo 
other.  It  has  made  maple  sugar-making  a  pleasure  where  it  ivaa  formerly  a  drudgery  in  hundreds 
of  camps  in  Ohio.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana.  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  VormoM.  II  will  do  the 
same  for  you,  aud  put  money  in  yonr  pocket  by  giving  you  a  belter  price  for  “gill-edged” 
products.  Don’t  put  off  lilting  up  your  camp  until  cold  weather:  now  is  the  lime.  Examine  the 
CHAMPION  at  your  State  Fair.  [Mention  this  paper]  Address  as  above,  stating  sue  of  camp. 


FOR  POU  LTRY  HI  I LDINGS  wo  ure  now 

manufacturing  u  moat  excellent  Roof  for 

$2  per  1 00  Square  Feet, 

including  mills,  caps  and  paint  for  entire  roof.  We 
also  have  first  quality  tur  sheathing  for  lining  Inside 
ar  SI. 50  per  Roll  ot  ,’IOO  Square  Feet. 

Sure  Death  to  Chlckeu  Lice. 

Keeps  building  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter 
TRY  IT. 

Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co. 


UNEQUALED 


••How  to  save  re  shingling,  stop 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  in 
roofs  of  ail  kinds,  or  lay  NEW 
roofs.”  Particulars  free  If  you 
mention  lids  paper. 


I  Mlp  /  ^  T’or  House.  Barit, 

I  und  all  out, -buildings, 

I  MT"  •  -  -  ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Writ**  for  Siimplo  niui  Hook. 

111  Hi  u  ftllni  |  lltauito  St.f  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


N.  Y.  or  Indianapolis.  Ind 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  trill  be  sent  from 
this  date  to  January  1,  1889 — 57  weeks — 
for  the  regular  yearly  price  of  $2.00.  The 
senders  of  clubs  of  five  or  over  may  reset  ve 
50  emits  for  each  yearly  subscription  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  work  involved  in  securing  the 
clubs.  Or  they  may  select  suitable  articles 
from  our  new  rcminm-list.  In  this  case , 
there  is  no  cash  commission  allowed.  Speci¬ 
mens  and  premium-lists  and  our  series  of 
four  cartoons  will  be  cheerf  ully  and  promptly 
sent  to  all  applicants. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  we  have 
special  club  combinations  with:  1st, 
the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  III.;  2d, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Detroit,  Mich  , 
and  last,  the  Weekly  World  of  New 
York.  And  now  we  are  glad  to  add  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
price  for  either  the  Rural  and  Inter- 
Ocean,  or  Free  Press,  is  $2.50;  for  the 
Rural  and  the  World  (including  its 
book  premium),  the  price  is  $2.60; 
for  the  Rural  and  Courier-Journal,  the 
price  is  $2.75.  The  publishers  of 
these  journals  will  gladly  furnish  speci¬ 
men  copies  without  charge.  We  prom¬ 
ise  prompt  attention  in  forwarding  all 
subscriptions  received.  Subscribe 
through  the  R.  N.-Y. 

A  partial  prospectus  of  the  It,  N.-Y. 
for  1888,  as  presented  on  page  792,  should 
attract  the  attention  of  all  readers,  both 
new  and  old. 


uBis  datqui  cito  dot"  is  a  Latin  proverb 
that  might  well  be  recalled  and  acted 
upon  during  these  holiday  times — “He 
who  gives  promptly,  gives  twice  as 
much.” _ _ 

Hopeful,  thankful,  grateful,  frisky, 
enthusiastic;  with  love  for  all  and  hatred 
only  of  our  owu  shortcomings;  this  is 
the  way  the  Rural  feels  to-day  and  we 
hope  that  with  a  greater  measure  of  merit 
and  a  less  measure  of  demerit  our  friends 
may  be  enjoying  the  same  complacent 
state  of  mind. 


For  eggs  we  are  convinced  that  for  this 
climate  White  Leghorns  will  give  us  the 
greatest  weight  of  eggs  the  year  round, 
and,  if  kept  warm  and  clean,  will  prove 
the  best  Y'iuter  layers.  The  egg  of  Dork¬ 
ings  will  average  as  large  as  that  of  a 
Leghorn,  and  they  will  lay  as  many  in 
hot  weather.  Hut,  they  can  not  stand  our 
winters  as  well.  Leghorns  and  Dorkings 
will  stand  all  the  food  they  will  cat  and 
not  get  too  fat.  The  Brahmas,  if  over-fed, 
will  get  too  fat  and  stop  laying.  We 
have  known  four  pounds  of  fat  to  be 
taken  oil  a  single  Brahma  hen. 

♦  »» 

A  prominent  officer  of  one  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  writes  the  R. 
N.-Y.  as  follows: 

“  I  notice  from  a  late  Rural  that  you  feel 
somewhat  pained  te  learn  that  your  fearless 
criticisms  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
have  offended  some  connected  with  it. 
Of  course. you  can  not.  help  this.  But,  the  fact 
remains  that  our  experiment  stations  must  bear 
the  test  of  honest  criticism.  If  they  cannot 
do  this,  it  isa  certain  indication  that  they  arc 
not  what  they  should  lie.  1  think  we  should 
treat  their  mistakes  wit  h  due  charity,  remem¬ 
bering  the  difficulties  under  which  they  are  la¬ 
boring,  but  we  certainly  ought,  not  to  ignore 
their  mist  'kes  und  shortcomings,  otherwise 
tho  strong*  a,  incentive  for  their  improvement 
is  removed.’' 


not  closely  together  as  in  usual  packing, 
but  merely  so  that  the  stalks  pressed 
against  each  other  somewhat.  The  tops 
are  above  the  soil  so  that,  during  sunshiny 
days  the  leaves  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air.  When  frosts  threaten,  the  trench 
is  covered  by  the  double-pitch  roof,  and 
when  freezing  weather  is  probable,  leaves, 
litter  and  corn-stalks  arc  placed  over  it 
as  needed.  Here  we  have  over  the  cel¬ 
ery  a  triangular  air-space  of  at  least  two 
square  feet.  Air  may  be  admitted  at 
both  ends  at  any  time  when  it  is  not 
thought  well  to  remove  the  roof  sections. 
Our  theory  is  this:  As  the  leaves  are  not 
injured  by  contact  with  the  protecting 
material  but  are  occasionally  exposed  to 
sun  and  air,  and  as  the  roots  are  still 
resting  in  soil,  the  needs  of  the  plants  are 
far  enough  supplied  to  preserve  them  in 
a  healthy,  if  not  growing  condition.  The 
method  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  one 
and  should  it  prove  as  successful  as  wc 
are  led  to  hope  it  may,  exact  plans,  etc., 
will  be  presented  next  spring  after  its 
success  shall  have  been  assured. 


Which  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  any¬ 
where  can  remember  when  beef  cattle 
nearly  everywhere,  and  especially  at  the 
West,  were  us  low-priced  as  they  have 
been  of  late?  Blooded  cattle  at  the  great 
autumn  sales  have  shared  the  fate  of 
scrubs  and  grades  from  the  prairies  and 
ranges.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  from  20  to  25 
per  cent,  in  values  of  good  blooded  stock, 
and  still  stockmen  have  not  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  availed  themselves  of 
the  bargains.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that,  range  cattle-keeping  was  booming; 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  of  but  the  vast 
fortunes  that  were  to  be  realized  by  those 
engaging  in  the  business.  Now  reports 
of  bankruptcy,  dishonesty  and  sore  dis¬ 
tress  are  heard  on  all  sides  among  the 
cattle  kings,  barons  and  syndicates.  In¬ 
stead  of  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of 
those  interested  in  it,  the  business  is  tak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  their  pockets  unless 
they  wish  to  abandon  it  altogether. 
Cablegrams  tell  us  that  the  directors  of 
the  Texas  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  have 
made  a  call  of  $7.50  per  share  on  the 
share-holders  whose  previous  payments 
had  been  $25  on  each  $50  share.  The 
directors  urge  the  share-holders  to  have 
faith  in  the  future  prosperity  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  pay  up  promptly;  but  as 
the  shares  have  been  recently  offered  for 
about  $3  each,  it  is  hardly  likely 
their  advice  will  be  followed.  The  de¬ 
pression  in  the  prices  of  all,  except  the 
best  class  of  beef  cattle,  is,  no  doubt,  in 
iu  a  great  measure  due  to  the  enormous 
number  of  range  cattle  forced  on  the 
market  by  distress  among  the  great  range 
syndicates  and  capitalists. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  FARM  LIFE.  * 

OUR  Thanksgiving  cartoon  is  sugges¬ 
tive  as  well  as  novel.  It  is  a  scene 
that,  one  may  witness  in  almost  any  well 
regulated  country  community.  “The 
Pork  Side  of  Farm  Life”  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  thin,  dyspeptic-looking 
couple  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  The 
curse  of  an  exclusive  pork  diet  is  to  be 
seen  clinging  to  them  in  spite  of  their 
every  appearance  of  worldly  prosperity. 
A  s  Dr.  Hoskins  says,  they  have  been  “dig¬ 
ging  their  graves  with  their  teeth”  very 
successfully.  How  different  the  appear- 
ence  of  their  neighbors,  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  live  on  a  farm  where  fruits  aud 
vegetables  abound.  Here  wc  have  the 
picture  of  health  and  contentment.  Both 
parties  are  equally  well  dressed  and  pros¬ 
perous,  but  what  man  or  woman  would 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  deciding  upon 
which  side  of  the  line  to  stand?  Both 
are  starting  for  church.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  which  will  most  clearly 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  day?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  fact  that 
health  and  happiness  depend  very  largely 
upon  diet.  We  sincerely  believe  that  in 
many  instances  the  “pork”  and  the  “fruit, 
and  vegetable”  sides  of  farm  life  represent 
all  the  difference  between  misery  and 
comfort,  disease  and  health.  The  best  of 
the  matter  is  that  any  farmer  can  de¬ 
termine  for  himself  which  side  he  will 
take.  By  the  way,  which  side  are  you 
on?  Thanksgiving  is  a  good  date  for  you 
to  investigate  the  matter. 

- 

DRIVEN  WELL  PATENT  INVALID. 


the  patentee  proposed  to  collect  a  royalty 
of  $10  on  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  $20,- 
000,000!!!  Most  of  these  wells  arc  used 
by  farmers,  and  they  would  have  to  pay 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  amount. 

State  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  pa¬ 
tent  cases ;  these  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
United  States  Courts;  first,  by  District  or 
Circuit  Courts,  and  on  appeal  from  them 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Green's  patent 
was  applied  for  in  1860  and  granted  in 
1868,  aud  the  first  decision  with  regard  to 
it  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  for  New  York  in  1870,  sustain¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  patent.  Siuce  then 
the  patent  has  been  before  the  United 
States  Distirct  and  Circuit  Courts  in  at 
least  ten  of  the  States,  and  the  decisions 
have  been  about  equally  divided  for  and 
against  its  validity.  On  appeals  from 
these  the  case  has  been  before  the  Su¬ 
premo  Court  for  yeais.  Nearly  two  years 
ago  it  rendered  its  first  decision  on  the 
matter,  but  as  two  of  the  Justices  were 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  patent  and 
two  against  it,  while  one  was  absent,  no 
settlement  was  made.  On  Monday,  May 
81,  the  Court  again  announced  its  decision 
on  the  matter,  this  time  sustaining  the 
validity  of  the  patent.  There  were  two 
appeals — one  from  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  Connecticut,  and  the 
other  from  that  for  Northern  Ohio — and 
the  same  decision  covered  both. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  ended  thelit- 
igatiou;  but  it  did  not.  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  Iowa  had  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  patent  on  the 
distinct  ground  that  the  device  had  been 
in  general  use  for  over  two  years 
before  Green’s  claim  for  a  patent, 
while  the  law  says  that  whenever 
this  has  been  the  case,  the  “invention” 
has  become  public  property,  and  therefore 
no  patent  can  be  legally  granted  for  it. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  over  three  years  ago,  and  last.  Mon¬ 
day — Nov.  14 — it  decided  that  the  grounds 
were  well  taken,  and  tlfat  the  patent  has 
been  all  along  invalid.  It  ought  never  to 
have  been  granted.  The  “  invention”  of 
the  driven  or  tube  well  is  claimed  to  have 
been  made  in  1801.  The  fust  patent,  for 
it  was  obtained  by  James  Suggett  iu  1803. 
Over  75  others  were  obtained  between 
that  date  aud  1808,  when  Green’s  patent 
was  granted.  As  a  patent  has  only  17 
years  to  run  from  the  date  of  its  original 
issue,  the  term  of  Green's  patent  expired 
on  January  14,  1885,  and  now,  nearly 
three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  pat¬ 
ent  the  highest  court  in  the  land  decides 
that  it  ought,  never  to  have  been  issued, 
and  therefore  that  it  bad  been  invalid 
from  the  first. 

From  the  day  Green  obtained  his  pat¬ 
ent  he  and  his  agents  have  been  vigorous¬ 
ly  and  persistently  exacting  royalty  from 
the  public  who  used  the  device.  The 
man  had  absolutely  no  claim  as  an  inven¬ 
tor.  He  had  expended  neither  thought, 
labor  nor  money  in  perfecting  the  method. 
His  claim  for  a  patent  was  the  result,  of 
an  afterthought,  on  seeing  that  many 
others  who  had  obtained  patents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  had  made  a  groat  deal  of 
money.  Yet,  during  all  these  20  years 
he  and  those  to  whom  he  sold  his  “rights,” 
have  been  extorting  money  from  the 
public  —  chiefly  the  farmers —  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  every  county  in 
every  State;  and  they  have  been  doing 
this  on  the  ground  of  a  patent  which  the 
court  of  last  resort,  nearly  three  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  has 
just  decided  to  have  been  all  the  time 
invalid!  !  All  along  hundreds  of  driven 
well  owners  all  over  the  country  have  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  any  royalty.  In  many  of 
the  States,  especially  in  the  West,  they 
have  clubbed  together  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  carrying  the  case  before  the 
courts,  and  of  appealing  from  the  lower 
courts  to  the  highest.  But  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  owners  of  such  wells  have 
paid  the  royalty  rather  than  incur  the 
trouble,  inconvenience  and  worry  of  a 
lawsuit.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  20 
ears  of  extortion  several  million  dollars 
ave  thus  been  exacted  from  the  public. 
Can  the  public  recover  any  part  of  the 
money?  Where  the  persons  who  collect¬ 
ed  it,  either  as  agents  or  principals,  are 
“responsible,”  suit  for  its  recovery  should 
be  brought  against  them.  Years  ago 
Green  sold  his  “rights”  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  States,  except  New  England, 
to  Andrews  Brothers,  of  this  city.  The 
firm  is  worth  over  $1,000,000,  and  it 
might  be  well  for  the  Grange,  to  whose 
efforts  the  final  decision  is  mainly  due,  to 
bring  a  test  ease  against  it,  as  the  concern 
and  its  agents  have  boeu  nearly  the  only 
extortioners. 


brvitiees. 

From  its  conduct  at  the  Rural  Grounds  wo 
have  feared  that  the  Empire  State  Grape  is 


not  hardy  in  this  climate.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Mr.  Jacobs  begins  his  series  of  poultry 
articles  in  this  number  entitled,  “The  Broiler, 
from  the  Egg  to  the  Griddle.”  Mr.  Jacobs  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  posted  practical 
poultry  raisers  in  this  country. 

“The  slower  we  eat,  the  less  wo  want.” 
Read  Dr.  Hoskins’s  article  under  Hygiene.  It 
is  a  simple  statement,  of  pressiugly  important 
facts  and  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  our  first-page  presentation  of  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  tho  country  who 
could  do  decent  work  with  his  nose  badly 
frozen.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  expect 
hens  to  lay  well  when  their  combs  are  frozen 
or  their  cows  to  give  a  full  mess  of  milk  while 
their  horns  are  frozen.  Is  this  right? 

It  will  be  noticed  on  reading  the  article  by 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  that  the  pedigree  of  a  good 
broiler  runs  bock  oven  beyond  the  egg  from 
which  it  is  produced.  A  great,  deal  depends 
even  upou  the  food  given  to  the  birds  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  egg  A  good  lesson  here  for  farmers 
to  study  over. 

Considerable  Is  being  said  about  thrash¬ 
ing  corn  just  now.  The  Ritual  will  aid  the 
discussion  in  a  novel  way,  by  publishing 
drawings  of  the  thrashed  fodder,  to  show  how 
completely  the  stalks  are  broken  up  Nothing 
could  more  forcibly  show  the  advantage  of 
the  system. 

Here  are  some  of  the  later  kinds  of  straw¬ 
berries,  the  vines  of  which  are  uow  (Nov.  18) 
the  greenest  and  thriftiest:  Enhance,  Augur’s 
New  Seedling,  Alloy  No.  4,  Augur  87,  Davis, 
Gandy’s  Prize,  Jessie,  Anna,  Lida,  Hilton, 
Essex  Couuty. 

A  NEIGHBOR  has  produced  an  excellent  lay¬ 
ing  fowl  by  crossing  a  Langshnn  rooster  on 
White  Leghorn  hens,  birds  produced  from 
this  cross  are  slightly  larger  than  Leghorns 
with  smaller  combs  nud  bluish  legs.  They  are 
white  with  black  feathers  on  the  neck  and 
wings.  The  pullets  lay  at  six  mouths  old, 
giving  white,  shapely  eggs. 

Now  then,  friend,  see  if  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  makes  a  better  announcement  of 
contents  for  1888  than  is  found  on  page  792. 
The  best  of  it  is  that  this  statement  does 
not  represent  simply  what  the  Rural  wants 
to  do,  but  wbat  it  is  actually  going  to  do. 
Tho  articles  are  all  arranged  for. 

One  of  the  worst  of  the  farm  customs  that 
have  “grown  gray  with  age”  is  the  desire  to 
believe  that  the  Log  is  by  nature  a  dirty  ani¬ 
mal.  There  are  many  good  farmers  who  really 
think  the  hog  is  happiest  iu  u  wet  and  filthy 
pen.  Only  give  the  hog  a  chance  and  he  will 
soon  show  them  their  mistake. 

Judge  T.  C.  Jones  of  Ohio,  will  begin  in 
next  week’s  Rural  a  valuable  senes  of  artic¬ 
les.  The  Rural  lias  suggested  the  plan  of 
inaugurating  better  tests  for  Hie  quality  of 
beef  at  our  fat  stock  shows  and  Judge  Jo  nes, 
one  of  our  best  authorities  on  beef  cattle,  will 
comment  upon  this  suggestion.  He  will  be 
followed  by  other  good  breeders. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
write  us  as  follows: 

“Your  favor  is  at  hand;  also  the  clipping 
from  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  We  consider 
the  Wilder  Rose  a  distinct  variety.  It. origin¬ 
ated  with  us  from  seed;  when  we  sent  it  out 
we  took  great,  pains  to  determine  its  value. 
We  concluded  that  it  possessed  enough  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  to  render  it  superior  to 
Alfred  Colomb  in  several  ways.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  first 
and  last  about  Moore’s  Early  Grape.  We  have 
never  claimed  that,  it,  is  as  productive  as  the 
Concord.  Our  claim  is  |ust,  this:  The  vine  is 
hardy,  healthy  and  a  strong  grower.  The 
berry  is  large,  the  bunches  medium.  The 
quality  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Concord, 
The  vine  never  injures  itself  by  overbearing. 
It  ripens  its  fruit  thoroughly.  It  is,  consid¬ 
ering  its  earliness ,  the  best  black  grape  we 
know.  If  it  ripened  as  late  as  the  Concord, 
we  should  not  care  for  it  at  alJ. 

Tub  Short  horn  and  Hereford*  have  until 
quite  lately  had  the  battle  for  general  superi¬ 
ority  entirely  to  themselves,  and  bitterly  did 
their  supporters  engage  m  it.  Rat  idly  but 
steadily  the  Aberdeen- Angus  has  become  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  fight,  until  now  it 
may  be  fairly  said  to  lie  a  triangular  strug¬ 
gle,  with  Devons  buck  of  the  Short-boms, 
Sussex  back  of  the  Hcrefords  und  Galloways 
buck  of  the  Angus.  The  Kansas-  City  Fat 
Stock  Show  gave  about  equal  glory  to  the 
Aberdeen-Augus  and  Short-horns.  Which 
will  tho  Chicago  Show  honor? 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supplying  “complete”  foods  to  plants — 
that  is  to  sav,  everything  the  plant  requires 
and  in  certain  propoi  tious.  Experiments 
through  many  years  have  shown  that  plants 
cannot,  thrive  without  these  food  constituents 
It  is  the  same  with  nil  animals.  People  may 
live  upon  pork  as  a  chief  part  of  their  diet, 
but  they  will  neither  live  so  long  nor  enjoy 
the  some  vigor  as  those  who  eat  less  fat  and 
more  of  other  loss  carbonaceous  foods.  If  we 
would  have  nimble,  vigorous  bodies  aud  clear 
heads;  if  we  would  secure  to  ourselves  tho 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  and  accomplish 
the  greatest  amount  of  good,  let  us  eat  more 
fruit  and  less  grease. 

After  every  bridge  disaster  it  is  found 
that  a  few  hours’ work  at  tightening  nuts  or 
straightening  holts  would  have  saved  the 
structure.  The  little  faults  that  seemed  insig¬ 
nificant,  grew  with  Startling  rapidity  when 
neglected.  The  bridge  did  fairly  well  in  or¬ 
dinary  times,  but  could  not  stand  an  emer- 

Senoy.  Good  farmers  know  that,  farm  work  is 
ke  a  bridge  in  this  respect.  There  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  little  “bolts”  nml  "nuts,”  getting  out  of 
shape  constantly.  The  proper  thing  is  to  keep 
them  in  order  when  but  little  work  is  required 
to  do  it..  It  is  safe  to  regard  every  crack  in  a 
tool,  every  loose  board  or  other  “nut”  as  au 
euemy  that  will  do  its  best  to  grow  in  size  and 
harmfulness.  Thanksgiving  is  a  good  time  to 
overhaul  things  nud  tighteu  ull  the  “nuts.” 


The  Rural’s  method  of  keeping  celery 
promises  well  thus  fur.  If  a  gardener 
were  setting  out  to  win  a  prize  for  keep¬ 
ing  celery  latest,  he  would  naturally  think 
first  of  how  to  keep  the  leaves  anil  roots 
alive.  Our  plants  wore  taken  up  with  all 
the  soil  that  would  hold  fast  to  them,  and 
packed  in  the  trench  (three  feet^  wide) 


ONE  of  the  most  important  decisions 
ever  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  was  given  last  Monday. 
It  was  decided  that  Green’s  broad  claim 
for  a  patent  on  driven  wells  is  invalid. 
During  the  arguments  on  the  trial  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  2,000,000  such 
wells  in  the  country,  and  the  agents  of 
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chaptkiI  xj.— (Continued.) 

Old  Whitey  jogged  on  through  the  quiet 
street,  and  out  under  the  trees  towards  the 
country.  A  high  sand  hill  that  raised  the 
road  up  into  the  free  country  air,  soon  gave 
him  a  chance  to  show  his  favorite  quality — 
slow  progression— to  good  advantage.  Uncle 
Nathan  kept  his  eye  open  to  note  all  the  vil¬ 
lage  improvements  that  had  been  planned 
during  his  absence. 

“Seems  ter  vie  John,  this  grade  to  this  hill 
ain’t  nigh  ser  steep  as  it  wuz  when  we  went 
away” — but  he  added  critically — “they  might 
hev  done  a  good  deal  better  job  if  they  hed 
jest  scraped  that  dirt  up  to  one  side  an’  put 
some  sand  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  I  don’t 
s’pose  though  they  felt  much  like  fixin’  things 
up  when  the  heft  of  the  pushin’  men  was 
away.” 

Uncle  Nathan  had  been  an  honored  town 
officer.  Perhaps  this  fact  had  something  to 
do  with  his  criticism  of  town  affairs.  They 
had  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  by  this  time, 
and  old  Whitey  stopped  to  take  a  good  breath 
before  pushing  on  again.  Uncle  Nathan 
stood  up  in  the  wagon  to  obtain  a  better 
view  of  the  country. 

“Wall,  there’s  the  old  place,”  ho  shouted 
eagerly — “looks  uat’rel,  don’t  it  John?  Git  up 
there — we  wanter  git  home  un’  see  how  it 
seems  ter  sot  foot  on  yer  own  sile.  Git  up!” — 
and  he  gave  old  Whitey  a  blow  that  started 
that  good-natured  piece  of  horse  flesh,  into 
a  trot. 

“I  guess  I’ll  have  ter  git  me.  a  new  boss 
afore  long”  said  Uncle  Nathan  as  he  seated 
himself.  But  he  noticed  old  Whitey’s  frantic 
efforts  to  obey  orders  and  his  heart  softened. 
“I  guess  I’ll  keep  this  one  too — we’ll  need  him 
to  do  our  ruunin’  round  with.” 

Old  Whitey  kept  up  his  pace  so  well  that  in 
a  short  time  they  pulled  up  before  the  gate  at 
Uncle  Nathan’s  place.  John  opened  the  gate 
— it  was  no  easy  task,  for  one  of  the  hinges 
had  rusted  away — and  Uncle  Nathan  drove 
up  to  his  own  door.  Ho  looked  about  him 
with  a  critic’s  eye. 

“I  s’pose  like  "nough  Reuben  has  done  his 
best,  but  things  looks  pooty  slack  arter  all. 
I’ll  git  me  a  couple  of  scythes  sharpened  up 
an’  mow  them  weeds  the  fust  thing  1  do.” 

Uncle  Nathan  planned  other  needed  reforms 
as  he  and  John  took  the  horse  out  of  the 
wagou  and  tud  him  to  the  barn.  The  old  man 
went  through  the  buildings,  and  looked  over 
the  stock,  lie  laid  out  the  work  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  he  walked  about  the  place  with  his 
uniform  laid  away  and  an  old  farm  hat  on 
his  head.  They  went  into  the  house  nt  last, 
and  the  okl  soldier’s  cup  of  happiness  seemed 
as  full  as  possible  as  he  drew  his  arm  chair  up 
to  the  old  place  at  the  window.  He  looked 
out  into  the  orchard,  white  with  blossoms. 

How  pleasant  it  seemed,  after  the  years  of 
fighting,  to  sit  there  at  home.  His  boys 
never  could  como  back— he  thought  of  that 
as  he  drow  Ids  chair  up  to  the  window — but 
they  died  like  men — tbe  country  had  been 
saved. 

Tbe  old  orchard  just  bursting  into  bloom, 
the  sandy  road  lagging  past  tbe  old  stone 
wall,  the  bare,  billy  pasture  rising  beyond, 
with  the  rocks  starting  from  it  gray  aud 
moss-covered,  made  a  beautiful  picture  to  his 
eyes.  The  cows  were  coming  down  from  the 
hills  with  Reuben  behind  them.  The  red  sun 
dropped  behind  the  woods,  so  slowly  that  the 
gray  hillsides  smiled  back  in  pleasure.  A 
wondrous  fceliug  of  rest  fell  over  tbe  grizzled 
soldier’s  heart,  as  he  looked  out  over  the 
fields  he  know  so  well.  He  had  never  seen 
anything  more  beautiful. 

Auut  Susan  and  Nellie  bustled  about  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  supper.  John  sat  and  watched  Nel¬ 
lie  as  she  drew  out  the  table  and  sliced  the 
bread.  She  looked  at  him  every  now  and 
then  In  a  way  that  honest  John  could  not 
understand  ut  all.  Every  time  she  looked  in 
that  way,  John  l'elt  a  thrill  run  all  over  him, 
and  he  felt  instinctively  for  the  letter  under 
his  vest.  Aliss  Nellie  grew  happier  and 
brighter  the  more  John  looked  at  her.  She 
pulled  Undo  Nathan’s  hair  aud  glunced  at 
John  merrily  as  if  she  knew  how  he  would  go 
over  the  dead  hue  agaiu  to  havo  her  pull  his 
lmir.  She  ran  down  cellar  after  the  butter 
singing  as  she  had  not  done  siuce  the  nows 
came  that  Archie  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
That  uews  had  killed  her  mother,  aud  she  her¬ 
self  had  almost  lost  hope  when  the  months 
rolled  by  aud  brought  no  word.  Sho  had 
been  nearer  than  a  daughter  to  Aunt  Susan 
all  through  the  terrible  days  of  suspense,  and 
when  at  last  Uncle  Nathan’s  letter  with  Johu’s 
postscript  had  told  them  how  death  had  been 


cheated,  the  two  women  had  wept  tears  of 
joy  together. 

Uncle  Nathan  and  Annt  Susan  looked  mean¬ 
ingly  at  John  as  Nellie  went  singing  down 
stairs.  Perhaps  they  remembered  something 
of  their  own  youth,  Poor  John  blushed  like 
a  girl,  and  the  two  old  people  smiled  kindly 
at  each  other.  Uncle  Nathan  forgot  to  watch 
the  hills.  He  sat  nodding  bis  head  as  he 
thought — perhaps  of  tue  night  in  the  Georgia 
forest.  The  table  was  ready  at  last  and 
Aunt  Susan  brought  a  great  smoking  dish 
of  baked  beans  from  the  stove.  The  family 
drew  around  tbe  table,  and  Uncle  Nathan, 
with  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little,  spoke  a 
few  words  of  thanks  and  praise. 

The  meal  was  a  pleasant,  but  not  a  merry 
one.  The  three  boys  who  used  to  fill  up  the 
places  at  the  table  were  gone  forever.  The 
new  children,  Nellie  and  John  and  Reuben, 
filled  up  the  places,  yet  there  was  something 
lacking — something  that  might  not  perhaps 
be  so  plain  in  tbe  future.  They  all  realized 
what  a  change  the  war  had  made  with  them. 

It  w  as  not  until  John  reminded  Uncle  Nathan 
of  the  meal  they  had  eaten  with  Sol  and  his 
family  that  the  conversation  became  general. 
The  older  man  told  the  story  of  the  escape, 
urged  on  by  an  occasional  question  from  the 
others.  Nellie  and  Aunt  Susan  shuddered  as 
he  told  how  Sol  bad  killed  the  dog.  John 
smiled  and  Reuben — the  “home  soldier” — 
grasped  his  knife  as  if  to  show  that  he  would 
like  to  face  the  euemy.  Uncle  Nathan  told 
the  story  so  well  that  almost  before  they  knew 
it,  they  found  themselves  listening  so  iutently 
that  they  forgot  to  eat.  All  but  Reuben. 
He  felt  bound  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
the  family.  He  pushed  a  large  doughnut  into 
his  eye.  Ho  had  kept  his  eyes  upon  Uncle 
Nathau  so  carefully  that  he  forgot  the  way  to 
his  mouth. 

Aunt  Susan  quickly  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  “Don’t  never  neglect  your  vittles  for 
stories" — she  urged,  and  her  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  broke  the  spell  and  they  all  fell  back  to 
their  knife  exercise  with  a  will. 

After  supper.  Uncle  Nathan  took  his  place 
by  the  window  in  his  favorite  armchair. 
Johu  found  au  old  hat  and  coat,  atul  went  out 
to  help  Reuben  do  the  chores.  Nellie  and 
Aunt  Susan  cleared  away  the  dishes.  It  was 
growing  dark  rapidly,  yet  they  did  not  light 
a  lamp.  Uncle  Nathan  did  not  care  to  read. 
He  sat  watching  the  two  women  as  they 
moved  about  at  their  work.  Aunt  Susan  was 
washing,  while  Nellie  wiped  and  arranged  the 
dishes.  At  last  the  woi  k  was  doue  and  Aunt 
Susau  hurried  away  to  prepare  a  bed  for 
Johu.  Nellie  brought  a  lamp  to  the  table  but 
she  did  noc  light  it,  for  Uncle  Nathau  spoke 
to  her  iu  a  tone  she  had  never  noticed  b.  fore. 

“Come  here  little  gal  an'  set  by  me.  I 
wanter  tell  you  something  before  the  rest 
come  in.” 

She  brought  a  cricket  and  sat  down  at  his 
side.  He  had  always  been  her  favorite  uncle. 
She  could  hardly  remember  her  own  father, 
and  this  gruff,  yet  kind  man  had  always 
made  her  bis  pet.  Whatever  Uncle  Nathan 
said  had  always  been  a  law  from  which  there 
could  be  uo  appeal.  She  hail  always  been  his 
“little  gal,”  and  she  had  found  a  place  in  his 
heart  that  no  one  else — not  even  his  wife — had 
ever  found.  She  came  and  sat  on  the  cricket, 
clasping  both  hands  over  his  knee,  and  put 
her  chin  upon  them  just  as  she  had  do  >e  so 
often  before.  She  looked  smilingly  at  bis 
face.  They  made  a  pretty  picture  sitting 
there  iu  the  moonlight.  The  sweet  little  wo¬ 
man  leaning  so  lovingly  upon  the  grizzled  old 
uiau  who  stroked  with  his  rough  hand  the 
hair  back  from  her  forehead. 

“I  wanter  talk  to  my  little  gal,”  he  began. 
“1  wanter  talk  about  Archie  an’  Johu.  Johu 
can  tell  ye  a  good  deal  more  about  Archie 
than  I  can." 

He  spoke  slowly,  and  stroked  her  hair  as  he 
talked.  She  raised  her  eyes  aud  looked  into 
his  without  u  word. 

“We  all  done  our  best  for  him,  done  the 
best  we  could,  but  John  doue  more  than  any 
of  us.  He  was  jest  like  a  brother  to  Archie, 
an'  I’ve  seen  him  time  au'  agiu  pick  him  up 
an’  carry  him  along.  The  day  Archie  died, 
Johu  walked  right  up  to  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
an'  picked  him  a  hunch  of  flowers.  He  done 
it  for  you  liltlo  gal.  Ho  tried  ter  tell  me  how 
’twos,  but  I  heard  Archie  talkin’  afore  John 
went,  an'  I  know  he  done  it  all  for  you.  Now, 
little  gal,  when  John  gives  you  what  Archie 
seut,  1  want  you  shud  remember  all  these 
things.  There  aiu’t  no  truer  man  nowhere 
than  John  Rockwell  is,  if  he  was  the  widder 
Rockwell’s  boy.” 

Nellie  listened  without  a  word  to  what 
Uncle  Nathan  said.  Her  eyes  glistened  iu  the 
moonlight,  yet  when  she  rose  at  last  she  was 
snnliug.  She  came  and  leaned  over  Uncle 
Nathan’s  chair,  and  pushed  hack  his  stiff  hair 
and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  on  the  eyes, 
on  the  cheeks,  and  at  last  square  on  the 
mouth.  The  old  soldier  laughed  as  he  caught 
her  by  the  ear  and  pulled  her  face  down  to 


him.  He  kissed  her  and  then  rose  from  his 
chair  and  guessed  he’d  go  and  see  where  Aunt 
Susau  had  gone.  He  chuckled  and  pinched 
Nellie’s  cheeks  as  be  gave  this  shameless  rea¬ 
son  for  taking  himself  away.  He  discovered 
tbe  whereabouts  of  Aunt  Susan  so  well  that 
nothing  was  seen  of  either  of  them  for  an 
hour. 

When  John  and  Reuben  came  in  from  the 
baru,  they  found  Nellie  sitting  alone  in  the 
kitchen.  She  sat  by  the  window  looking  out 
into  the  moonlight.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  sandy  road  that  swept  like  a  silver  ribbon 
up  over  the  rocky  hills.  It  lay  like  the  track 
of  an  angel’s  finger  before  the  house.  Reuben 
was  tired.  The  excitement  of  the  day  had 
been  too  much  for  him.  He  lay  on  a  lounge 
in  the  corner  and  in  a  few  moments  was  fast 
asleep. 

John  brought  in  tbe  milk  and  strained  it 
into  the  pans  He  washed  out  the  pail  and 
put  it  carefully  on  tbe  shelf.  He  pulled  off 
his  great  boots  at  last  and  put  on  a  pair  of 
Uncle  Nathan’s  slippers,  aud  got  into  the 
soldier’s  coat  again.  Somehow  he  felt  braver 
in  his  uniform.  At  a  gesture  from  Nellie  he 
drew  his  chair  to  the  window  and  sat  in  bash¬ 
ful  silence  opposite  her.  Poor  John,  he  dared 
to  face  the  Rebel  sentry,  but  the  words  he 
lodged  to  speak  stuck  in  bis  throat.  Nellie 
looked  up  from  the  road  at  last  and  turned  to 
him. 

“You  have  something  for  me,  havn’t  you 
John?”  she  said,  almost  iu  a  whisper,  while 
her  eyes  seemed  full  of  the  nioouligbt. 

Aud  John,  without  a  word,  placed  the 
rough  letter  and  the  curl  in  her  hand. 

“Let  me  light  the  lamp,”  he  said  with  awk¬ 
ward  politeness,  but  she  motioned  him  to  keep 
his  seat. 

She  leaned  up  against  the  window  aud 
slowly  read  the  note.  The  moonlight  was 
bright  enough,  yet  she  spent  a  long  time  over 
the  lit  le  piece  of  paper.  John  sat  there  in  the 
shadow  with  a  feeling  in  his  heart  like  that  of 
a  man  who  has  throw  n  his  life  into  the  bal¬ 
ance. 

How  like  an  angel  she  seemed  to  him  as  she 
sat  with  the  moonlight  streaming  over  her. 
She  was  looking  directly  at  the  paper,  yet  her 
eyes  held  a  dreamy  expression  that  toid  him 
she  was  not  reading,  What  if  she  should 
speak  to  him  as  she  did  before?  His  heart 
grew  cold  as  he  thought  of  such  words,  and 
he  felt  how  awkward  and  rough  he  was  beside 
her.  And  yet  he  felt  that  whatever  she  said 
must  bo  right  and  that  he  would  abide  by  it. 

Nellie  folded  the  paper  at  last  and  put  it  in 
her  pocket.  She  dui  not  take  her  eyes  from 
the  hills  for  a  long  time.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  John  was  waiting  there,  wait¬ 
ing  with  a  terrible  doubt  in  his  heart  for  her 
answer.  She  was  thinking  as  only  a  woman 
can  think  at  such  times.  Her  eyes  followed 
the  sandy  road,  white  in  the  moonlight,  as  it 
climbed  higher  and  higher  up  the  rocky  bill 
to  lose  itself  at  the  top  in  a  wide  space  of  glit¬ 
tering  sand.  The  rough  stone  wall,  gray  with 
age  and  service,  followed  the  road  and  seemed 
to  join  it  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Nellie 
watched  the  two  as  they  met.  Who  could 
read  her  thoughts?  Who  can  tell  what  a  wo¬ 
man  thinks  when  the  great  questiou  of  her 
life  comes  up  and  demands  au  answer?  She 
turned  from  the  window  at  last  with  a  bright 
face.  The  answer  had  come  to  her,  and  she 
had  dropped  all  her  doubt  and  fear. 

John’s  heart  almost  stopped  its  beating  as 
she  rose  and  stepped  to  his  side.  A  feeling  he 
had  never  known  before  rose  in  bis  heart  as 
she  took  his  great,  hand  in  both  of  her’s  and 
whispered:  “Dear  John,  I  am  so  sorry  lever 
said  what  I  did — I  think  [  shall  know  you  now 
— I  am  sure  of  it.” 

That  was  all  there  was  of  it.  Why  should 
I  say  more?  Who  that  has  one  spot  of  fresh¬ 
ness  left  in  his  heart  cannot  tell  how  Johu’s 
thirsty  soul  drank  of  the  water  of  life  as  she 
brushed  back  his  hair  and  put  her  face 
against  his  as  they  sat  in  the  golden  moou- 
light,  telling  over  and  over  again  the  old,  old 
story,  ever  old  yet  ever  new,  Why  should  I 
say  that  the  weary  years  behind  them  seemed 
ebauged  to  brightness,  and  how  the  future 
seemed  to  them  like  a  stair  of  gold?  Tue 
dreams  of  youth  are  still  the  same.  The  moon 
smiled  in  upon  them  and  laid  its  kindly  hand 
upon  their  heads  with  a  loving  benediction. 
Never  had  it  seen  greater  bappiuess  more 
truly  won. 

Wheu  Uncle  Nathan  and  Auut  Su-au  came 
back  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  Johu  and 
Nellie  sat  with  the  table  between  them;  but 
the  old  people  looked  ut  John’s  face  aud  saw 
that  the  letter  bad  been  answered  right. 

When  Uncle  Nathau  read  the  chapter  that 
night  John  listened  attentively,  and  wheu  the 
prayer  was  offered  who  should  kneel  with  the 
rest  but  the  “W idder  Rockwell  s  boy.” 

It  was  the  first  time  iu  his  life  that  John  had 
ever  been  kuowo  to  kneel,  and  Aunt  Susan 
remarked  it.  .  She  told  her  husband  after  John 
had  gone  to  bed  that  she  never  knew  before 
that  John  was  a  “perfessor.”  She  hoped  he 


wouldn’t  change  his  mind,  for  “them  suddin’ 
awakenin’s  is  shaky.” 

Nellie  blushed  and  smiled  at  the  sage  re¬ 
mark.  She  knew  that  John’s  conversion  was 
a  permanent  one. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  people  iu  our 
neighborhood  have  lost  interest  in  Thanks¬ 
giving-day.  They  don’t  see  any  sense  in  it, 
they  say.  Old  Bill  Crabbed  voiced  their  sen¬ 
timents  pretty  well  the  other  night  at  the 
store.  “I  don’t  see  no  sense  into  appintin’  a 
day  fer  thankin’ nobody,"  he  said.  “Wheu  a 
feller  gits  as  old  as  I  be  its  powerful  little  he’s 
gut  fer  ter  be  thankful  fer.  Times  gittin’  ter¬ 
rible  tough  on  poor  folks.  Jest  ez  ye  git  sos’t 
ye  know  what’s  what,  yer  eyes  gin  out  or  yer 
teeth  git  loose  or  somethin’  er  wither  comes 
along  fer  ter  spile  all  yer  fun.  Thanksgivin’ 
day’s  a  fraud  accordin’  ter  my  tell.  Instead 
o’  figgerin’  out  the  good  things,  it  sets  a  feller 
ter  sortin’  out  all  the  things  he  can’t  do. 
’Tain’t  no  good.  Ain’t  no  sense  into  it.” 
“My  frient,”  said  Uncle  Jacob,  “You  haf 
giffen  me  blenty  off  reasons  to  be  thankful  dis 
year.  I  gomplement  myself  on  der  fact  dot 
der  world  looks  brighter  and  bleasander  to 
me  dan  it  does  mit  you.  Dere  is  many  tings 
mitdis  world  dot  seems  wrong,  I  supbose,  but 
my  oxberience  has  been  dot  der  more  ve  grum- 
ples  aboud  dem,  der  wronger  dey  seems.  I 
haf  come  mit  der  conglusion  dot  most  off  dese 
droubles  vas  mitin  our  own  heads.  Blxiodiug 
und  goraplaining  ofer  dem  vas  make  dem  crow 
fat.  Dey  vas  grow  so  fat  dot  dey  vas  come  und 
kick  against  der  prain.  und  dot  vas  what 
makes  us  feel  so  ungo intertable.  Effery  dime 
ve  vas  say  to  ourselves,  ‘Veil,  I  vill  look  out 
mit  der  bright  side  off  life  und  do  shust  der 
pest  dot  I  can,'  all  dem  droubles  vas  get 
ashamed  mit  demselves,  und  go  und  greep  out 
off  sight.  So  it  vas  alvays  seem  to  me  dot  it 
vas  a  very  vise  Bro valence  dot  brovides 
Christmas  und  Thanksgifing,  und  all  dem 
oder  days  mit  der  year.  Veu  ve  comes  togeder 
und  dries  to  look  mit  der  bright  side  off  life 
ve  gets  some  courage  und  goes  out  mit  a  bet¬ 
ter  heart  to  praee  up  against  der  remaining 
years  dot  vas  gifen  us.  Der  beeble  off  a  coun¬ 
dry  vere  dere  vas  no  special  (.lays  for  looking 
onto  der  bright  side  off  life  would  be  beeble 
dot  I  would  not  drust.  Beeble  dot  cannot  find 
somedings  to  be  thankful  about  on  Thanks¬ 
gifing  day  vas  more  to  be  pitied  dan  any  beg¬ 
gar  or  blind  man  dot  efer  lived.  It  vas  true 
dot  sometimes  life  looks  dull  und  hard  rait  an 
olt  man.  It  seems  shust  as  if  his  vork  had 
peen  taken  avay  from  him  und  dot  he  vas 
now  only  vaiting  for  some  strange  tmgdot  he 
cannot  realize  about.  But  let  doc  man  say  to 
himself,  ‘Veil,  veil,  I  vill  look  ofer  my  days 
mit  der  world’s  usefulness,  und  sort  out  all  der 
good  tings  dot  I  haf  doue  und  dry  und  graft 
dem  mit  der  minds  off  der  young  beeble,’  und 
he  vill  find  der  last  years  off  his  life  der  most 
happy  und  useful  off  any  he  has  efer  lived. 
Thanksgifing  Day  is  a  good  blace  in  der  year 
for  him  to  do  dot,  both  for  himself  und  for  der 
young  beeble."  small  pica. 


The  George  Theory  Again.— In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  the  statement  is  made 
that  “any  man  of  common  sense  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  put  his  property  iuto  such  form  that 
it  will  not  be  taxed.  The  farmers,  who  have 
their  property  mostly  in  land,  would  be  taxed 
away  from  their  farms  ami  have  nothing  left 
to  show  for  their  former  property.”  Is  not 
this  a  misrepresentation  of  the  George  theory? 
As  I  understand  it,  the  houses,  barns  and 
stock  of  the  farmer  would  escape  taxation  and 
the  land  would  only  be  taxed  according  to 
its  original  productive  value.  If  the  George 
theory  would  lead  men  to  pat  their  money  in 
improvements  instead  of  lund  for  speculative 
purposes,  then  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  would 
shutoff  the  “dog-in-the-manger” policy  which 
is  keeping  thousands,  aye  millions,  of  acres  of 
good  land  unimproved  and  as  useless  to  the 
community  as  the  desert  of  Sahara.  If  all 
land  were  taxed  according  to  its  possible  pro¬ 
ductive  value,  then  improved  land  would  beiu 
greater  demand  than  ever  before,  while  ad¬ 
joining  land,  unimproved,  would  either  be 
sacrificed  by  the  owners,  or  improved  so  as  to 
become  profitable.  George  says  and  says 
truly  that :  “The  expectation  that  land  would 
increase  in  value  has  caused  on  every  hand 
the  monopolization  of  land,  not  that  the  own¬ 
ers  want  to  use  it,  but  that  they  night  demand 
higher  prices  of  those  who  do  want  to  use 
it.”  I  do  not  sec  how  the  increased  assessment 
and  taxation  of  unimproved  land  can  drive 
actual  farmers  away  from  their  farms  so  that 


they  shall  have  nothing  left  to  show  for  their 
former  property.  Please  explain. 

TRUTH  SEEKER. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  our  correspondent  has 
misrepresented  the  George  theory  to  himself. 
Surely  if  it  ‘‘would  lead  men  to  put  their 
money  into  improvements,”  it  “would  he  a 
good  thing,7’ but  would  the  system  bring  no 
disadvantages?  Unquestionably  the  tracts  of 
laud  held  for  higher  prices  and  assessed  at  a 
fraction  of  the  values  demanded  for  them  are 
in  many  cases  a  disadvantage  to  any  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But  in  how  mauy  towns,  couuties, 
or  States  do  the  owners  of  these  unimproved 
tracts  form  a  majority?  Tue  voters  who  elect 
the  assessors  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect 
men  who  will  assess  this  property  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  citizens  desire,  lu  many  instances 
this  very  thing  has  been  done  already  without 
any  help  fi  oni  Henry  George.  What  we  claim 
is  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  matter 
of  taxing  unimproved  land  can  be  arrived  at 
without  taking  up  the  disadvantages  and  im¬ 
possibilities  of  the  George  theory.  Some  weeks 
ago  we  showed  that  uuder  George’s  system  the 
rate  of  taxation  on  land  at  its  present  value 
would  be  eight  per  cent  Uuder  George  we 
would  have  not  one  cent  raised  from  the  tariff 
or  from  an  internal  revenue.  The  burden 
would  in  the  main  fall  directly  upon  the  farm¬ 
ers,  who  are  the  least  prepared  of  any  class  to 
pay  more  taxes.  Many  persons  holding  large 
tracts  of  land  would  be  forced  to  sell  or  give 
up  a  portion  of  their  property,  supposing  the 
George  theory  to  be  in  force,  but  for  every 
one  such  land-owner  there  would  be  100  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  same  boat.  The  large  land -owners 
mostly  have  other  property— the  farmer,  as  a 
rule  has  not.  lu  1880  the  assessed  value  of 
taxable  property  in  the  county  in  which 
the  writer  lives  was  £15,937.854,  divided  as 
follows:  Personal  property,  $2,872,864;  and 
real  estate,  including  houses,  etc.,  *18,064.960. 
The  value  of  the  land,  which,  according  to 
the  George  theory  should  pay  all  taxes,  was, 
in  rouud  figures,  *0,500,000.  There  is 
but  one  large  town.  There  are  1.710 
farms.  There  are  69, 1 63  acres  counted  as  im¬ 
proved  land  and  24,845  acres  called  unim¬ 
proved.  Now  what  would  be  the  probable 
result  in  this  county  if  the  George  theory 
were  enforced?  First,  the  total  of  taxation 
would  be  larger  because  the  State  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  her  share  of  the  funds  now  derived  from 
the  tariff  and  internal  revenue.  Second,  the 
rate  of  taxation  would  be  determined  on  an 
assessment  of  $6,500,060  instead  of  $15,937,854, 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  about  times  as 
high,  exclusive  of  poll  tax,  and  1,710  farms 
would  pay  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tax  re¬ 
quired  to  minister  to  the  public  wants  of  18,- 
704  persons.  The  “unimproved  land”  in¬ 
cudes  thousands  of  acres  of  salt  marsh  and 
swamp.  Could  farmers  pay  such  rates  of  tax¬ 
ation?  Would  they  not  be  forced  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  their  property,  be  “taxed  away  from 
it”  in  fact?  Would  this  loss  fall  upon-  the 
non-land-holding  classes?  It  occurs  to  us 
that  for  the  farmer  to  saddle  himself  with 
three  times  his  present  rate  of  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  a  dozen  meu  to  ni¬ 
tre  a»e  their  rate  would  be  worse  folly  than 
•utting  off  one’s  uose  to  spite  one’s  face,  and 
w«  hold  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  man 
who  proposes  to  pay  the  taxes  now  paid 
ou  buildings  and  personal  property  in 
towns  and  cities  because  the  taxes  ou  his 
•wn  buildings  will  be  removed.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  appears  to  overlook  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  George  theory,  which  is  the 
assumption  that  all  land  should  be  free,  that 
one  man  should  have  as  much  right  to  it  as 
another.  He  would  make  all  land  holders 
tenants  of  the  State.  Instead  of  being  a  free¬ 
holder,  the  fanner  who,  under  present  laws, 
•wns  his  farm,  would  be  a  tenant  uuder  the 
aew  system,  with  nothing  left  to  represent  his 
former  property. 

More  About  that  “Sorghum  Trust.” — 
The  announcement  that  the  managers  of  the 
proposed  sugar  mills  in  Kansas  propose  to  pay 
$2  per  ton  for  sorghum  caue  ls  the  first  state¬ 
ment  1  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  that  gives 
the  farmer  nDy  definite  idea  of  what  he  may 
expect  from  the  sorghum  sugar  business. 

Two  dollars  per  ton  for  the  cane  delivered 
at  the  mill!  Now,  if  l lie  grower  lives  five 
miles  from  the  mill  he  can  figure  at  once  what 
are  his  profits.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  lie 
worth  that  much  to  cat,  strip  and  haul  it. 
leaving  nothing  for  the  use  of  land  or  the 
labor  of  raising  it.  I  may  remark  here  that 
30  years  ago  i,  with  a  number  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  organized  a  sugar  company  in  the  then 
Territory  of  Kansas,  and  we  investigated  this 
sugar  business  quite  thoroughly,  aud  were 
obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  pay  the  former,  and  that  conclu¬ 
sion  was  based  not  on  the  difficulty  of  making 
gugar,  but  on  the  fact  that  we  could  not  raise 
[id  hardle  the  raw  material  cheaply  enough 
ooatinue  the  enterprise.  True,  we  did  not 


have  the  modern  improved  machinery,  but 
we  well  knew  that  that  could  be  produced  if 
other  things  warranted  the  demand  for  it. 
We  demonstrated  the  fact  that  sugar  could  bo 
made  from  sorghum  just  as  clearly  as  it  has 
been  done  lately  at  such  a  cost  of  public 
money,  and  even  bad  a  glimpse  of  the  diffu¬ 
sion  process,  for  in  our  experimenting  we  cut 
up  aud  boiled  some  whole  cane  and  made  from 
it  a  nice  sample  of  dry  sugar.  I  eau  see  in  the 
proposed  company  only  an  alluring  bait  for 
farmers  to  catch  at  and  find  themselves  in  the 
end  swindled  out  of  all  the  stock  they  can  be 
induced  to  take,  and  their  condition  in  no  way 
improved  as  to  the  cash  returns  from  their 
farms.  a  Kansas  farmer. 

R.  N.-Y. — Unless  the  farmer  can  get  more 
than  $3  per  ton  for  his  cane,  we  believe  the 
profit,  if  there  is  any,  will  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  mill  men.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  glori¬ 
ous  thing  for  Kansas  to  be  able  to  cut  iu  two 
the  enormous  bill  we  now  pay  to  foreign 
countries  for  sujLar,  but  the  farmers  of  Kan¬ 
sas — tho.-e  who  grow  the  cane — must  get  their 
share  of  the  benefit.  Kansas  cannot  afford 
to  produce  sugar  if  its  production  will  ever 
necessitate  the  cheap  labor  which  alone  makes 
cottou-growing  or  even  sugar-making  at  the 
South  at  all  profitable.  If  a  farmer  is  near 
euough  to  a  null  to  enable  him  to  haul  several 
loads  with  oue  team  every  day,  he  may  make 
a  profit.  If  he  is  too  far  away  t j  enable  him 
to  make  these  trips,  he  will  not  make  a  profit 
and  is  foolish  to  go  into  it. 


That  “Valley  Mulch  System”  Again.— 
The  Rural,  page  676,  says,  “Valley  mulch 
system  of  plamiug  potatoes  is  a  failure.”  My 
one  season’s  trial  of  it,  iu  so  far  as  this  crop 
was  concerned,  was  almost  a  failure,  but  1  am 
not  quite  ready  to  condemn  the  system  yet. 
My  soil  is  poor  enough— a  “woru-out”  grav¬ 
elly  loam  it  might  be  called,  was  plowed  iu 
May,  and  one-third  of  an  acre  planted  June 
ninth  to  Early  Rose,  and  Empire  State  pota¬ 
toes.  One  plot  of  hall'  of  an  acre  was  planted 
without  fertilizing,  in  hills  three  feet  apart, 
and  hoed  by  hand.  One  plot  of  this  same 
size,  was  fertilized  with  100  pounds  of  Mapes’s 
potato  fertilizer,  in  the  trench,  or  furrow, 
lightly  covered  with  a  plow,  and  medium- 
sized,  whole  potatoes  were  dropped  oue  foot 
apart,  then  covered  with  a  plow  aud  relied. 

One-sixth  of  an  acre  was  fertilized  with  old 
stable  manure  of  about  the  same  value  as  the 
100  pounds  of  Mapes’s,  and  harrowed  in.  I 
plowed  furrows  three  feet  apart  and  dropped 
seed  18  iuches  apart,  covered  with  a  hoe. 
This  last  piece  hoed  once,  only,  by  hand.  In 
August  it  was  ridged,  or  hilled,  using  (for 
went  of  a  better  tool)  two  one-horse  plows, 
fastened  together,  throwing  a  furrow  eachside, 
and  finishing  off  with  hoes.  In  the  second 
plot,  the  weeds  came  up  through  the  mulch 
so  thick  and  high,  that  1  bad  to  pull  them 
out  by  hand  twice.  The  whole  piece 
was  dug  October  7th,  with  the  following 
result.  The  first  plot  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
51  bushels  per  acre,  the  tecond  at  the  rate  of 
118  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  third  at  the  rate 
of  148  bushels.  All  of  those  grown  ou  the 
first  plot  were  smooth  and  fair,  but  only  25 
per  cent,  of  size  fit  for  market.  Those  grown 
with  stable  manure  were  rough  and  scabby, 
85  per  cent,  being  largo  to  very  large,  but  only 
10  per  cent,  wore  sound,  the  remainder  being 
in  all  stages  of  decay.  The  plot  planted  after 
tbe  Rural  plan  yielded  fair,  smooth  potatoes, 
but  hardly  one  of  the  size  of  a  ben’s  egg. 
The  vines  begau  to  die  the  first  of  August, 
aud  were  all  dead  by  the  15rh.  The  season 
was  unusually  wet  after  the  15th  of  June.  In 
July  there  was  a  rainfall  of  7.76  inches:  in 
August  8.90  I  think  the  early  decay  ol'  i  he 
vines  may  have  been  hastened  by  this  great 
amount  nf  rain,  which  the  mulch  would  tend 
to  hold  in  the  ground,  and  that  in  such  a  sea¬ 
son  as  the  past,  it  may  have  boon  of  doubtful 
advantage:  but  in  an  ordinary  dry  season  the 
system  possibly  would  be  a  good  one  for  my 
soil  and  location,  being  high  aud  generally 
dry.  J  shall  plan  to  try  it  again  next  year. 
Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  Hampshire. 

Spontaneous  Combustion.— The  subject 
of  spontaneous  combustion  is  an  important 
one.  It  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  burning 
of  many  builoings.  Oftentimes  a  barn  is 
filled  with  pan  tally  cured  hay  aud  then  closed 
so  as  to  admit  lut  little  air,  and  the  result  is 
that  i he  temperature  rapidly  rises  and  may 
reach  such  a  point  as  to  ignite  the  building. 

I  have  seen  farmers  keep  a  box  in  which  they 
stored  old  rags  used  to  clean  machinery. 
These  becoming  saturated  with  oil  and  being 
packed  together  become  a  very  dangerous 
agent,  as  they  rapidly  oxidize  and  in  a  few' 
hours  may  lake  fire.  I  remember  an  instance 
where  a  painter  kept,  a  f»ox  of  fine  sawdust 
with  which  to  Glean  the  paint  from  his  hands. 
One  day  this  was  observed  to  be  stu-ikiug,  and 
before  it  could  be  carried  to  the  street  it  burst 
iuto  flumes.  1  have  frequently  had  my  atten¬ 
tion  called  to  rafters  which  were  blackened 


and  charred  by  heat  which  was  still  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  ignition.  Spontaneous  combust iou 
can  be  prevented  in  two  ways:  by  allowing  a 
very  free  circulation  of  air*,  or  allowiug  no 
circulation  whatever.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
put  green  fodder,  or  that  ouly  partially  cured, 
iuto  the  barn,  the  doors  aud  windows  ihould 
be  left  open  for  a  time  to  admit  as  much  air 
as  possible.  The  second  method  is  illustrated 
by  the.silo.  _  a.  e.  hart. 

Carrots  for  Horses.— The  Rural  has 
published  several  articles  on  the  wisdom  of 
providing  a  supply  of  carrots  to  feed  to  the 
horses  during  winter.  I  want  to  add  my  tes¬ 
timony  to  that  already  given.  I  believe  that 
a  regular  feeding  of  carrots  through  the  win¬ 
ter  adds  25  per  cent,  to  the  horse’s  spirits  and 
general  health.  Most  farmers  feed  too  much 
grain  through  the  winter.  The  bor.-es  do  not 
need  to  be  kept  ho  fat.  Take  away  half  the 
grain  and  feed  chopped  carrots  mils  place  and 
the  horse  will  keep  just  as  well  and  be  1  letter 
prepared  for  spring  work.  Horses  that  work 
in  our  lumber  camps  suffer  severely  from 
colic.  This,  I  claim,  is  due  to  the  way  they 
are  fed  They  get  three  big  grain  feeds  ev«ry 
day  with  a  litiledry  bay.  They  have  but  little 
time  to  eat.  at  noon  aud  are  out  in  the  woods 
before  light  iu  the  morning  and  after  dark  at 
night.  The  grain  rations  are  too  heavy,  and 
are  not  properly  digested.  If  the  drivers 
would  feed  less  grain  and  more  carrots  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  be  less  colic.  The  crop 
could  be  raised  by  the.  small  farmers  who  Jive 
about  these  lumber  camps  and  can  now  find  a 
market,  ouly  for  oats  and  potatoes. 

Missaukie  Co.,  Mich,  h.  w.  b. 


9avt)  manure,  Ltut  1  SCOUKI 
have  bard  work  to  get  men  to  do  it. 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  h.  j.  p. 


Thrashed  Corn  — I  send  you  by  this  mail 
a  sample  of  corn  fodder  that  has  been  through 
a  thrashiug  machine  Perhaps  five  or  teu  per 
cent,  would  be  coarser  than  sample.  No  sharp 
edges  to  make  mouths  sore;  saves  husking 
corn,  as  the  corn  is  served  the  same  as  wheat 
or  oats.  There  will  be,  1  presume,  lliO  acres 
thrashed  in  our  locality  this  fall.  It  has  beeu 
done  here  for  two  or  three  years,  and  iu  some 
other  places.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  other  ways  for  preparing  corn 
stalks  for  cattle  or  for  filling  silos  from  the 
same  material.  Perhaps  this  is  nothing  new 
to  you.  I  presume  uot,  but  I  thought,  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  attention  of  farmers  were  called 
to  it  some  of  them  might  think  it  would  be 
economy  to  prepare  their  fodder  in  this  way, 
and  what  corn  one  wishes  to  feed  during  the 
winter  will  not  have  to  be  husked. 

Kalamazoo  Co.  Mich.  H.  Cox. 

R  N.-Y.— The  sample  was  sent,  in  a  tin  box, 
crowded  in  almost  like  straw.  The  targe 
stalks  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  lli' inch, 
and  split  and  crushed  so  that  there  are  no 
sharp  edges.  This  is  fur  better  fodder  than 
any  ordinary  cut  stalks  we  have  ever  seen. 
Wo  believe  that  corn  thrashing,  on  mauy 
farms,  promises  to  rank  with  the  silo  as  a 
measure  of  ecouomy.  Corn  to  be  thrashed 
should  be  well  cured  and  dry.  Green  or  damp 
stalks  would  mold  in  the  s'ack  or  mow.  It 
is  often  found  necessary  to  spread  out  the 
thrushed  corn  on  the.  barn  floor  or  some  other 
sheltered  place,  to  enable  it  to  dry  properly. 
Spread  a  foot  deep,  and  shoveled  over  every 
day  for  a  few  days,  it  wifi  not  be  injured. 


Breeding  for  Sex.— The  articles  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Rural  on  the  subject  of  breed¬ 
ing  for  sex  have  attracted  much  attention 
aud  are  unquestionably  of  much  practical 
value.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
subject  or  at  least  I  obtained  my  first  definite 
theory  front  an  urtiele  in  the  Loudon  Lancet. 
It  Ls  the  same  as  that  of  W.  G.  as  stated  in  a 
recent  Rural..  It  is  that  the  weaker  sex  in¬ 
variably  determines  the  sex  of  the  offspring. 
To  corroborate  this  theory  1  have  in  mind  a 
number  of  very  conclusive  examples.  Aside, 
however,  from  individual  cases,  this  theory  is 
based  upon  the  higher  law  of  the  equalization 
aud  perpetuation  of  all  forms  of  animal  life. 
In  countries  or  sections  where  woman  are 
strongest  physically  the  sexes  are  nearly 
equally  divided,  but  wbpre  they  are  strong 
mentally  but.  weak  physically  they  predomi¬ 
nate  largely.  A  rule  which  is  proven  by  the 
masses,  may  apparently  not  hold  true  when 
applied  to  individuals,  but  I  am  iuclined  to 
think  that  the  sex  of  the  offspring  will  in  the 
groat  majority  of  cases  be  that  of  the  weaker 
parent.  g.  h.  jambs. 


Valuable  Manure  —My  German  neigh¬ 
bor  has  a  good  sized  cistern  close  by  his  barn 
Into  this  runs  all  the  liquid  manure  from  the 
stables,  and  night  so  1  is  dumped  into  it  from 
the  vaults.  Twice  or  three  times  a  year  this 
is  dipped  out.  They  were  working  at  it.  tne 
other  day.  The  liquid  was  dipped  out  with  a 
long-handled  scoop  into  a  barrel  to  which  two 
long  pole.s  were  fastened.  Two  uum  took  hold 
of  the  pole — one  in  front  aud  the  other  be¬ 
hind — and  carried  the  barrel  out  to  the  fields, 
where  the  liquid  was  poured  on  to  the  rye.  It 


“Liquid  Manure.”— Gardeners  and  florists 
are  frequently  advised  to  use  “liquid manure” 
on  plants  or  flowers.  I  often  vvonder  if  this 
advice  is  carried  out  as  I  once  knew  it  to  be. 
A  neighbor  told  me  once  he  had  no  faith  iu 
liquid  manure  because  he  had  tried  it  ou 
some  potted  plants  and  it  killed  more  than  it 
helped.  On  questioning  him  I  found  he  bad 
used  pure  urine.  As  I  understand  it  the  “li¬ 
quid  manure”  spoken  of  by  horticultural 
wj  iters  is  ordinary  barnyard  manure  soaked 
in  water.  chas.  Randall. 

Wayne  Co.,  Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  point  is  well  worth  making. 
At  last  winter’s  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  society  a  member  stated  that  the 
best  “liquid  manure"  be  knew  of  came  from 
horse  manure  that  had  been  dropped  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  He  took  half  a  bushel  of  this  to  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  raiu  water  iuto  which  a  half  bushel  of 
soot,  had  been  soaked.  The  soot  was  placed  in 
a  hag  and  suspended  in  the  water.  Half  a 
pint  of  this  mixture  made  a  good  dressing  for 
a  plant.  This  we  believe  will  be  far  better 
than  the  usual  mixture  of  cow  dung  and  water. 


Saving  Liquid  Manure.— Prof.  Henry, 
of  Wisconsin,  saved  the  liquid  manure  from 
four  cows  by  using  for  bedding  cut  corn¬ 
stalks,  He  used  the  stalks  stripped  of  leaves 
—what  an  Eastern  fanner  would  call  “orts.” 
This  was  run  through  a  fodder-cutter  and  280 
pounds  supplied  bedding  for  two  weeks.  This 
question  ns  to  the  profit  of  cutting  betiding 
will  be  determined  iu  the  affirmative  by  many 
farmers  i his  winter.  Many  are  short  of  hay, 
and  will  have  to  cut  and  moisten  rough  fod¬ 
der  to  make  it  palatable.  There  has  been  a 
large  sale  of  fodder-cutters  aud  manure- 
spreaders.  The  one  makes  cutting  easy  and 
the  other  makes  it  necessary.  HENRY  post. 

Leuawee  Co.,  Mich. 


African  Potatoes  from  Europe.— The 
Rural  kindly  sent  me  last  spring  specimen 
tubers  to  test.  This  morning  I  cooked  one  of 
them.  The  dark  purple  color  is  what  gives  it 
this  name.  It.  is  in  my  judgment  only  a  re¬ 
versed  seedling  of  Solarium  iuberosum. 
What  say  you?  Origiuators  of  seedb'ngs 
often  come  across  three  purple  types :  many  of 
our  old  sorts  have  more  or  less  of  this  color. 
It  Ls  a  native  of  America,  not  of  Africa.  Most 
of  the  wild  types  are  apt.  to  blossom  and  some¬ 
times  seed  copiously.  The  blossoms  of  this 
aborted,  or  rather  there  were  none  developed, 
following  in  this  respect  the  present  tendency 
of  our  ordinary  varieties.  d.  r.  marvin. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  on  Trees.— Just  now  the  farmers 
who  let  iheir  poultry  roost,  on  the  trees  all 
summer  are  having  a  full  supply  of  trouble 
Hens  are  great  sticklers  for  custom  and  the}' 
won’t  leave  the  trees  if  they  can  help  it.  It 
is  an  hour’s  work  to  drive  a  flock  of  heus  into 
the  hen-house  when  they  don’t  want  to  go. 
There  are  always  half-a-dozeo  that  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  tree  by  hand  aud  carried  to 
the  house.  When  the  suow  comes  the  hens 
are  glad  enough  to  leave  the  tree,  but  until 
that  lintc  comes  it  will  bo  a  great  chore  to  get 
them  under  cover.  Purties  around  hero  say 
they  leave  the  hens  out  through  the  summer 
to  keep  them  free  from  lice.  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  kill  the  lice.  h.  e.  k. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Using  Charcoal, — I  bad  a  chuuee  to  get 
the  remains  of  an  old  charcoal  pit  for  taking 
it  away.  There  were  several  loads  which  I 
put  iu  a  heap  near  the  barnyard.  I  used  it  in 
my  hog  pen  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  destroyed  all  the  bad  smell  and  kept 
the  pen  dry.  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  fine 
for  use  back  of  the  cows,  and  I  advise  farmers 
who  live  near  these  pits  to  get  all  the  wast « 
charcoal  they  can.  n.  b.  k. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Curing  a  Sucking  Cow.— My  wife  has 
tried  the  following  plan  for  curing  a  sucking 
cow  and  always  with  good  success.  It  never 
has  failed  yet.  Moisten  the  teats  with  the 
milk,  then  dip  them  into  a  cup  that  contains 
a  solution  of  aloes.  Take  a  small  rag  and  rub 
it  in  all  around  ou  the  teats.  They  will  sel¬ 
dom  try  more  t.huu  twice,  still  wt,  keep  this 
up  for  three  or  four  weeks  when  the  cure  is 
complete.  Always  wash  tho  udder  aud  teats 
well  before  milking  as  the  aloes  if  mixed  with 
the  milk  would  spoil  the  butter. 

Idaho.  JOHN  LONG. 


Don’t  Like  the  Kikffkr  Pear.  —I  ate  my 
first  Kieffer  pear  Irom  my  own  growing  yes¬ 
terday ;  uo  I  did  noteat  one,  i  ouly  took  one 
bite:  l  hardly  kuovv  which  it  Ls  tho  most  flav¬ 
ored  like  a  cabbage,  pumpkiu,  or  a  green 
cucumber.  t.  a.  peffer. 

South  Bend.  Ind. 
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yearly  price,  vie,,  $2. 

Premium S  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the 
agent,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Asa  rule,  we  prefer  to  seud  nrtieles  by  ex 
press  ^we  consider  it  safer),  but  any  mailable 
article  will  be  sent  by  mail,  with  or  without 
registry.  If  the  latter,  it  is  at  the  agent’s 
risk.  If  the  former,  the  registry  fee  must  ac¬ 
company  the  order. 

These  premiums  are  given  for  new  subscrip- 


keepsie,  N.  Y. 


“Common  Ssenne”  Milk  Poll. 

Given  for  Two  $ub»cribevn, 

*  This  is  called  the  “perfect”  milk  pail,  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  special  features  which  must 
bo  seen  to  be  appreciated.  There  are  no  seams 
in  fvout  to  catch  the  dirt.  Many  pails  are 
very  defective  for  the  reason  that  the  seam 


SUPPLl  MENTAL _ PREMIUM  LIST. 

The,  followir  g  articles  are  available  to  all 
mho  send  subscriptions  at,  the  regular 


hangers,  price  SI  50,  for  one  new  subscriber. 
The  hanger  will  run  on  any  ordinary  iron 
track,  but  if  desired,  a  patent  steel  track  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  to  the  purpose  can  be  supplied 


the  small  pans  are  done  they  can  be  easily 
turned  into  the  long  pan,  and  the  small  pan 
returned  to  their  place  on  the  stove  all  ready 
for  more  cakes.  It  is  the  handiest  and  simp- 

i  .  j.  i  •  .  <*  »  * 


nuiistuju  uul  to  Dew  Huusenners. 

In  times  past  new  subscribers  have  demand¬ 
ed  premiums  for  their  own  single  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  premiums  wjil  by  given  only  to 
those  who  are  already  subscribers,  or  to  regu¬ 
lar  agents.  Any  NEW  subscriber  will  be 
entitled  to  commissions  for  any  subscriptions 
he  may  seud  after  his  subscription  has  been 
received.  The  premiums  are  not  given  be¬ 
cause  we  tbiuk  something  additional  is  needed 
to  make  the  Rural  worth  its  price.  We  give 
the  various  articles  named  in  our  list  simply 
as  payment,  for  SERVICES  RENDERED. 
All  who  read  the  paper  for  the  first  time  are 
requested  to  send  for  our  regular  premium 
list,  in  which  are  described  about  100  excellent 
articles. 

tunic  Spriest  Gun, 

Given  tor  One  feiib*cribei’. 

This  is  generally 
considered  the  best 
toy  gun  ever  made. 

The  barrel  is  made 

of  steel  and  sighted 

front  and  back.  The 

stock  is  of  poplar, 

the  cross-bar  of  A. 

maple.  The  springs  [%> 

are  made  of  the  best 

English  oil-tempered 

steel.  The  only  thing  |(M|  /  j 

about  the  gnu  that  .  <] 

will  wear  out  is  the 

cord,  and  this  can  be  > 

easily  replaced.  This  5  ;  | 

gun  is  excellent  for^ 

target  practice,  tak-^Hj 

ing  the  place  of  the|^^ 

rifles  used  in  shoot  I 

ing  galleries.  Onejfj!,!  ; 

can  easily  kill  u  ratE~^ 

or  an  Engligh  spar-  f*  , 

row  with  this  gun.  \Hffr 

The  boys  will  be  jw/ 

greatly  pleased  with  01 

this  toy.  The  pro-  fc'U 

jectile  is  of  the  exact  /".?/'  * 

size  shown  in  the  cut.  | 

It  is  made  of  wood  /  ' ;  I 

with  a  lead  point.and  /  :  -  r  I 
is  thrown  with  great  /  '  j 

force.  The  gun  is  /  .  . 

made  by  the  Engle  j . 

Spriug  Gun  Co.,  //fylwfif! 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  who  L 

will  send  it>and  125  projectiles  by  mail  postpaid 
for  $1.65.  We  send  the  gun  and  125  projec¬ 
tiles  for  one  subscriber. 

See  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  regular 
premium  list .  issued  Oct.  1,  1587,  for  excel¬ 
lent  commissions  to  agents.  Free  to  all. 

I.nar’g  Patent  Door  tl  nutter. 

Given  tor  tlue  StatiNcriber. 

This  is  the  best  door  haDger  on  the  market. 
There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  tried 
about  every  contrivance  for  hanging  barn 
doors  and  have  decided  that  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  the  old  steel  hauger  and  track.  All 
such  farmers  will  be  more  than  pleased  with 
this  premium.  This  hanger  is  anti  friction  in 
its  movement,  having  a  rolliug  motion  only; 
the  load  being  carried  by  the  small  steel  axle 
of  the  wheel— this  axle  resting  under  parallel 
ways  of  the  hunger — while  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel  follows  the  track.  The  axle  being 

IANEB  ANTIFRICTION  DOOR  HANGER 


many  times  smaller  than  the  wheel,  allows 
the  door  to  open  its  whole  width,  while  the 
axle  only  rolls  the  length  of  the  ways,  which 
rest  upon  it.  It  will  lie  seen,  therefore,  that 
there  is  uo  friction,  as  where  tin  axle  runs  in 
a  stationary  box,  and  consequently  uo  oil  is 
required,  and  it  nover  screeches.  The  banger 
is  made  wholly  of  steel  except  the  wheel 
which  has  a  steel  axle.  The  hanger*  are 
nude  in  four  sizes  to  slide  five,  10  or  15  feet 
respectively.  No.  4  slides  15  feet  and  is  heavier 
than  the  others.  We  offer  a  pair  of  the  No.  1 


comes  just  at  the  wroug  place  The  strainer 
can  be  removed  in  an  instant  if  desired  so  that 
every  part  of  the  pail  can  be  quickly  washed. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  as  every  dairyman 
knows.  The  pail  is  made  of  XX  heavy  tin 
and  is  strong  and  durable.  Made  by  Bart¬ 
lett  &  Dow,  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  “Rurnl  New-Yorker”  Scales. 

Given  lor  Three  f*ubs<  rlbers. 

These  scales  are  made  expressly  for  onr  owu 
use  by  Jones  of  Binghamton  and  are  the 
handiest  family  scales  we  know  of.  They  will 
weigh  from  one-fourth  ounce  to  25  pounds. 


The  “Stop  Thief’  scales  which  we  have  of¬ 
fered  for  years  are  very  serviceable  bat  hardly 
large  enough  for  all  the  uses  of  a  family.  The 
“Rural  New-Yorker”  will  be  just  exactly  the 
thing  for  weighing  the  thousand  and  one 
smaller  articles  that  need  to  be  weighed  on 
every  farm.  We  can  assure  our  frieuds  that 
this  is  a  fine  premium. 

Our  National  Ball  Game. 

Base  ball  is  the  most  popular  out-door  game 
ever  invented.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  Other  sports  are  popular  in  their  way,  but 
base  ball  leads  everything  else  in  genuine  in¬ 
terest  and  skill.  Many  a  boy  has  longed  for  a 
chance  to  play  ball  during  the  winter.  We 
cannot  offer  a  level  field,  warm  weather,  and 


plenty  of  bats  and  balls,  but  w**  do  offer  the 
next  best  thing  in  the  shape  of  this  excellent 
game.  Two  peisons  can  play  it,  or  an  entire 
company  can  “chose  up”  and  play  sides.  Every 
movement  of  the  game  is  carefully  reproduced. 
It  will  lie  sure  to  please  all  who  have  ever  seen 
a  game  of  ball.  It  is  made  by  A.  G.  Spauld- 
iDg  Bros.,  of  New  York,  and  costs  50  cents. 
We  send  it  for  one  subscriber,  postpaid. 

Books  ot  Krcitntion. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  very  critical  speaker  who 
cannot  find  something  to  speak  in  this  volume. 
It  is  the  best  collection  of  recitations,  all 
things  considered,  that  we  have  ever  ex¬ 
amined;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  it.  Here  are  to  lie  found  comic, 
sentimental,  pathetic,  and  tragic  recitations. 
All  can  be  easily  satisfied.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  8.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
costs  $1.  We  send  it,  postpaid,  for  one  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Scliotie'iVs  Patent  Cake  Griddle. 

Given  for  tine  New  S»iib*criber, 

Every  farmer’s  wife  whoso  “men  folks”  are 
fond  of  cakes  will  bo  hard  to  satisfy  until  she 
has  one  of  these  griddles  after  she  once  sees 
how  nicely  they  work.  The  small,  round  pans 
shown  iu  iho  picture, "are  lunged  to  the  long 
pan.  These  small  pans  are  deep  enough  to 
hold  the  batter  properly.  When  the  cakes  in 


satisfaction.  The  griddle  is  made  of  the  best 
gray  iron  and  will  fit  any  stove.  Tfc  is  made 
by  the  Schofield  M’f’g  Co.,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 
It  costs  $1.25.  but  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  offer  it  for  one  subscriber. 

See  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  regular 
premiuyn  list,  issued  Oct,  1,  1887,  for  excel¬ 
lent  commissions  to  agents.  Send  for  it. 

Wood’s  Patent  Corn-Mheller. 

Given  for  Four  nnd  Five  Subscribers. 

This  implement  has  always  given  satisfac¬ 
tion.  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heard.  It  answers 
a  good  purpose.  But  little  power  is  required 
to  run  it.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  oDcration. 


and  is  so  strongly  made  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  breaking  it  or  throwing  it  out  of  re¬ 
pair  with  ordinary  usage.  It  is  made  by  the 
Garry  Iron  Roofing  Co.  The  smaller  size 
costs  $8  and  the  larger  size  $3  50.  We  offer 
them  for  four  and  five  subscribers,  respect¬ 
ively. 

House  Patent  Scroll  Saw. 

Given  for  11  Subscribers. 

This  is  considered  the  most  satisfactory 
scroll  sa  w  ever  produced .  It  runs  rap  idly  and 
true.  The  saw  swings  nearly  16  inches  in  the 
clear.  The  tension  on  the  saw  blade  is  per¬ 
fect,  so  that  there  is  no  trouble  from  the  saw 
blades  heating  and  breaking  in  consequence 
of  friction  on  i  he  saw'  table.  The  table  can 
be  tilted  for  inlaying  and  a  positive  blower 


keeps  the  work  free  from  dust.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  wood  tables  and  pitmans,  it  is 
made  entirely  of  iron  and  steel  It  is  the  eas¬ 
iest  running  saw  yet  produced.  It  will  saw 
solid  black  walnut  one-half  incti  thick  at  the 
rate  of  two  feet  per  minute.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  lor  heavy  carpenter’s  work,  hut  it  will 
saw  inch  walnut  readily.  The  price  of  the 
complete  outfit  is  $10.  It  is  made  by  A.  H. 
Pomeroy,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Arnold’  A  ultimo  lie  Strom  Cooker. 

Given  lor  Three  s-nb.-ci  ib;  m. 

We  have  given  this  cooker  a  fair  trial  and 
find  it  very  useful.  We  have  cooked  meats, 
vegetables  and  grains  in 
it  successfully.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for 
preparing  such  foods  as 
oatmeal,  cracked  wheat, 
nee,  etc.  One  excellent 
point  in  favor  of  this 
cooker  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  economizes  space 
on  the  range.  Several  ar¬ 
ticles  can  he  cooked  atone 
time,  occupying  the  space  usually  given  to 
one.  Another  point  in  its  favor  is  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  food  burning  or  being 
over-done  while  on  the  stove  in  this  cooker. 
We  can  assure  all  housewives  that  they  will  be 
greatly  pleased  with  this  cooker.  It  is  made 
by  Wilmot  Castle  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  costs  $3.75.  For  three  subscribers  it  is  a 
fine  premium. 


Culture  ol  Farm  Crops, 

Given  tor  One  Subscriber  w  it  h  Postaxe. 

This  excellent  book,  by  Henry  Stewart, 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  premiums  of  the  year. 
Mo6t  of  the  really  valuable  books  on  agricul¬ 
ture  are  so  high  in  price,  that  satisfactory 
premium  rates  cannot  be  secured  for  them. 
By  offering  this  book  for  only  one  subscriber 
we  give  farmers  a  chance  that  they  never 
have  had  belore.  It  is  a  wonderful  offer,  sur*- 
to  be  appreciated.  Henry  Stewart  is  one 
of  the  ablest  writers  on  farm  topics  in  the 
world.  He  writes  clearly,  easily  and  ac¬ 
curately.  Any  farmer  can  understand  wbat 
he  says,  and  rely  upon  his  statements.  We 
venture  to  say  that  one  must  examine  many 
volumes  before  he  finds  one  containing  easier 
and  clearer  lessons  in  agricultural  science 
than  can  be  fouDd  in  the  “  The  Culture  of 
Farm  Crops.”  The  book  is  published  by 
Dnane  H.  Nash.  Millington,  N.  J.,  and  costs 
$1.50. 

See  the  Rural  New-Yorker’s  regular 
premium  list,  issued  Oct.  1,  1887,  for  excel¬ 
lent  commissions  to  agents. 


Boiler  Organ. 

Given  lor  Seven  Subscribers. 

The  music  of  this  instrument  is  produced  by 
metallic  rollers,  and  is  said  to  t>e  far  superior 
to  that  produced  by  an  orgauette.  No  know¬ 
ledge  of  music  is  required.  It  will  play  250 
different  tunes,  and  will  play  one  tune  as  long 
as  desired  without  anv  break.  It  is  well  fin¬ 


ished  in  imitation  of  mahogany  and  is  nicely- 
decorated.  It  will  make  an  exetJIent  orna¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  nobody  expects  this  instru¬ 
ment  will  equal  a  piano  or  parlor  organ,  but. 
in  its  way,  it  will  really  produce  fair  music. 
It  is  made  by  G.  H.  W.  Bates  &  Co.,  Boston, 
and  costs  $6. 

Small's  Call  Feeder. 

Given  tar  Three  Subscriber*, 

This  is  what  Edward  Burnett,  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  Dairy  Show,  says  about  this  feeder: 
"I  have  used  your  Calf  Feeder  for  nearlv 


two  years,  and  with  pleasure  irdorse  it  n  ost 
heartily.  It  effectually'  removes  the  cause  of 
many  cases  of  scouring  and  indigesiion,  by 
obliging  the  calf  to  feed  slowly,  and  would 
always  do  so  if  the  farmer  could  only  realise 
the  importance  of  raising  the  temperature  of 
his  skim-tnilk  to  blood  heat  or  from  9i 
to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit.” 

We  have  seen  the  feeder  in  use  and  know 
that  it  does  excellent  work,  ll  is  made  by  J. 
B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  A  good  prem¬ 
ium  for  three  subscribers. 
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WORLD!” 


“The  LEADING  FARM  PAPER  OP  THE 


There  are  few  unbiased,  competent  judges  who  will  dispute  that  the  above  line  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  now  generally  held. 
Our  old  readers  know  the  paper.  To  them  we  cau  only  say  that  we  shall  si  are  neither  money,  labor,  nor  time  to  continually  improve  and  strengthen  every  department.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  we  shall  endeavor,  as  never  before,  to  keep  far  enough  in  advance  of  every  necessary  operation  of  the  farm  to  enable  readers  to  take  advantage  of 

timely  suggestions  and  instruction.  Our  corps  of  contributors  will  be  wider  than  ever,  and  the  practices  in  vogue  in  different  parts  of  the  country  will  be  collated  and 

condensed  in  ample  time  for  use.  Thus  we  shall  fully  keep  pace  with  the  year’s  work  and  at  the  same  time  promptly  and  faithfully  report  a  1  matters  of  value  and  interest 

to  our  constituency.  This,  with  a  prompt  and  stern  denunciation  of  all  practices  that  tend  to  demoralize  or  embarrass  farm  life  should  be,  as  we  view  it,  the  main  object  of 
such  a  journal,  and  there  is  no  other  published  that  is  better  prepared  to  carry  out  this  work  than  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  In  addition  to  the  general  programme  outlined 
above,  we  have  prepared  many  special  topics  which  will  be  worked  up  with  the  utmost  care  bv  selected  contributors.  A  few  of  these  topics  are  given  below: 

Special  Topics  Py  Special  Writers. 


How  to  Produce  the  Farm  House. 

An  entire  number  of  the  Rural  will  be 
given  up  to  this  important  subject.  Tbe  best 
writers  that  cau  be  found  will  tell  how  to 
breed,  train,  feed  and  work  the  animal  that 
will  do  the  most  profitable  work  on  the  farm. 

Veterinary  Notes. 

Bv  Dr,  F,  L.  Kil  borne. 

All  questions  regarding  tbe  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  promptly  answered,  and  many 
special  topics  will  be  treated  in  a  simple  yet 
exhaustive  manner. 

Providing  Pure  Water  for  Stock. 

The  lack  of  good  water  in  many  sections 
during  the  pest  dry  seasou,  caused  much  loss 
,o  stock  owners,  that  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  suitable  arrangements  for  provid¬ 
ing  water.  Farmers  who  have  carried  their 
stock  safely  through  this  trying  season  will 
tell  how  they  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

English  Dairy  Notes. 

By  the  distinguished  dairyman.  Professor 
Sheldon. 

The  Dairy  Cow  and  Her  Products. 

Articles  by  John  Gould,  Henry  Stewart,  T. 
D.  Curtis,  Major  H.  A.  Alvord,  J.  A.  Smith, 
Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  and  others. 

Stock  Breeding  and  Fattening. 

Articles  under  this  head  will  be  prepared 
by  Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  Prof.  J.  A.  Sanborn, 
Judge  T.  C.  Jones,  Henry  Stewart,  John 
Gould,  A.  B  Allen,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  L.  F. 
Allen,  and  other  breeders  and  feeders, 
f  ke'--  Making  at  the  South. 

By  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley,  of  Mississippi. 
Papers  of  great  importance  giving  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  at  the  Mississippi  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  with  the  different  breeds  of 
beef  cattle  and  stock  foods  peculiar  to  the 
South;  illustrated. 

Should  We  Teach  Agriculture  in  the 
District  School? 

By  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins, 
Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow  and  other  thinkers 
and  teachers. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  series  of  articles  on  country  edu¬ 
cational  methods  ever  written. 

Economic  Entomology  and  Bee  Keeping. 
By  Prof,  A.  J.  Cook,  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  C. 
P.  Gillette,  W.  L.  Devereaux,  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  O.  L.  Heishiser,  and  others. 

How  to  Prevent  Disease. 

Couimon-sense  hints  on  the  preservation  of 
health  by  a  number  of  prominent  medical 
men.  This  will  be  an  entirely  new  feature, 
strikingly  original  and  valuable. 

The  Farm  Work  shop. 

This  will  include  articles  on  tbe  Care  of  En¬ 
gines  and  Implements,  What  Tools  do  I  Need? 
How  to  Make  a  Farm  Shop  Useful,  etc.,  all 
by  practical  men  who  are  skilled  in  handling 
tools, 

Unprofitable  Farm  Work  that  Pays, 
Under  this  heading  will  be  presented  a  se¬ 
ries  of  thoughtful  articles  detailing  a  number 
of  farm  operations  that  bring  uo  immediate 
results  and  yet  pay  an  immense  percentage  of 
profit.  The  real  value  of  farm  experiment 
work  will  lie  brought  out  in  this  discussion. 


The  Broiler,  from  the  Egg  to  the  Grid¬ 
dle. 

By  P.  H.  Jacobs. 

Nothing  like  these  articles  has  ever  before 
been  prepared.  No  man  in  America  is  better 
qualified  to  handle  the  subject  than  Mr, 
Jacobs.  There  is  more  money  in  raising 
broilers  than  in  any  other  department  of 
poultry -raising. 

Poultry  Notes, 

By  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Henry  Hales,  Philander 
Williams,  E.  J.  Brownell,  C.  S.  Cooper, 
and  others. 

Among  the  special  topics  discussed  will  be, 
Selling  Eggs  by  Weight,  Killing  Vermin, 
Lime  for  Poultry,  and  Green  Food  for  Winter. 

What  the  West  Can  Learn  of  the  East 

in  Agriculture. 

A  series  of  articles  by  men  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  farms  successfully  indifferent  portions 
of  the  country,  and  who  know  how  much  one 
section  depends  upon  another. 

What  the  East  Can  Learn  of  the  West. 

These  articles  will  be  written  by  men  born 
and  reared  on  Eastern  farms  who  have  gone  to 
the  West  and  worked  successfully  into  the  new 
conditions  found  there.  Many  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  think  they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
AVest.  They  are  greatly  mistaken,  as  this 
series  of  articles  will  prove. 

Fertilizer  Studies. 

By  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  Eng¬ 
land. 

Salt  in  Agriculture. 

In  tbe  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  many  lo¬ 
calities  where  the  use  of  moderate  quantities 
ol  salt  is  said  to  destroy  insects,  add  vigor  and 
strength  to  stalk  and  leaf,  and  improve  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  These  claims 
will  be  tully  investigated  in  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  practical  farmers. 

How  to  Pay  for  a  Farm. 

Under  this  heading  men  who  started  with 
nothing  but  brains,  strength  and  a  fair  credit, 
will  tell  how  they  produced  good  farms  from 
these  elements.  This  will  be  an  exceedingly 
valuable  series  of  articles,  covering  fully  the 
important  problem  of  the  restoration  of  worn- 
out  soils. 

The  Black  Side  of  Farming. 

A  series  of  articles  to  continue  through 
several  numbers  powerfully'  portraying  the 
discouraging  side  of  farm  life  both  out-of- 
doors  and  iu  the  house. 

The  Bright  Bide  of  Farming. 

The  happiness,  contentment  and  tranquility 
pictured  in  tbe6e  articles  will  seem  all  the 
brighter  for  the  gloomy  contrast  present¬ 
ed  in  the  “Dark  Side.”  These  two  series  of 
articles  will  he  sure  to  teach  all  who  live  on 
the  farm  fresh  lessons  of  life. 

Farm  Insurance. 

This  important  subject  will  be  carefully'  and 
exhaustively  treated,  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  various  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions  which  are  maintained  by  farmers. 

The  Farmer’s  Library. 

A  scries  of  articles,  prepared  with  tbe 
greatest  care,  by  the  librarian  at  one  of  our 
agricultural  colleges. 


Farmers’  Organizations. 

By  Mortimer  Whitehea  1,  AY.  H.  Morri¬ 
son,  and  others.  - 

It  is  designed  iu  these  papers  to  give  the 
history'  of  the  various  farmers’  organizations 
that  have  proved  valuable  to  American  farm¬ 
ers,  with  the  best  methods  of  starting  and 
maintaining  them. 

Political  Economy  for  Farmers. 

AVe  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  political  economy,  as  it  relates  to  tbe  farm¬ 
er’s  social  and  industrial  position,  from  men 
who  have  made  themselves  prominent  in  agri¬ 
cultural  legislai  ion. 

Manure  From  AYaste  Materials. 

Tbe  Compost  Heap,  Utilization  of  Night- 
soil  and  other  topics  will  tie  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  under  this  heading. 

Notes  on  Painting  Country  Houses. 

By  a  Practical  Painter. 

This  excellent  series  of  articles  will  com¬ 
prise  a  general  treatise  on  painting  as  an  art 
— cultivated  by  taste.  Effects  of  climate 
on  colors  and  fashions  for  painting.  Ready 
mixed  paints — purity  and  economy.  Best  ma¬ 
terials  for  different  work.  Interior  painting 
and  decorating.  Mineral  paiuts  and  oils. 

Notes  From  the  Rural’s  Experiment 
Grounds. 

The  past  season  has  been  the  busiest  ever 
known  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Among  the 
many  important  experiments  which  will  be 
reported  during  the  coming  season,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following: 

Trials  of  most  of  the  new  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  etc.,  as  well  as  ornamental 
shrubs  aud  trees.  Third  year  of  tests  with 
the  constituents  of  chemical  fertilizers,  siugly 
and  combined,  upon  potatoes  in  a  poor  soil. 
Important  tests  to  ascertain  how  much  fertil¬ 
izer  may  be  profitably  used.  Tests  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  fertilizers  had  better  be 
above  or  below  the  seed;  whether  it  is  better 
to  apply  the  fertilizer  all  at  once  or  when  the 
seed  is  planted  and  later.  Fertilizers  in  the 
drill  and  broadcast  for  corn.  Test  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  farm  manure  or  fertilizers  will 
give  the  larger  yield  of  wheat;  whether  ic  is 
belter  to  apply  fertilizers  on  winter  wheat  in 
the  fall  or  spring.  Preservation  of  celery.  The 
I  Rural’s  hybrids  between  the  raspberry  aud 
blackberry ;  between  roses ;  between  rye  and 
wheat;  cross-bred  wheats.  The  Rural’s  new 
potatoes,  viz.,  Rural  New-Yorker  Nos.  2,  3 
aud  4,  the  first  of  which  will  probably  be 
distributed  among  subscribers  next  year. 
Trials  of  Downy  Plymouth  Rocks,  Patagoni¬ 
ans,  Black  Javas,  etc.,  etc. 

Notes  on  Drainage. 

By  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter. 

Stone  drains,  defects  in  tile  drains,  house 
diaiuage,  and  other  important  matters  will 
be  treated  in  these  papers,  which  will  be  finely 
illustrated. 

Seedling  Roses. 

Articles  by  John  Thorpe, Theodore  Bock, 
John  N.  May,  C.  A.  Peters,  Henry 
Bfcuuet  and  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Arboriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Sumuel  Parsons,  Prof.  AV.  J.  Beal, 
Prof.  J.  L.  Budd.  John  P.  Brown,  Wil¬ 
liam  Falconer. 


How  to  Market  Farm  Produce. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  business  farm¬ 
ers  that  tbe  art  of  selling  farm  produce  is  as 
important  as  the  art  of  raising  it.  We  notice 
that  some  farmers  always  obtain  tbe  best 
prices,  and  that  they  usually  dispose  of  what 
they  have  to  sell  with  very  little  trouble.  We 
have  arranged  with  a  number  of  the  most 
successful  fanners  aud  gardeners  that  we 
know  of  to  write  out  for  us  the  principles  they 
employ  in  business,  and  to  give  the  secrets  of 
their  success  in  selling. 

Notes  on  Pomology. 

By  Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins.  T.  T.  Lyons,  Prof. 
J.  L.  Budd,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  P.  Barry, 
C.  A.  Green,  E.  AYiLiams,  J.  H.  Hale 
and  others. 

All  promising  new  fruits  will  be  illustrated 
and  described.  All  practical  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  fruit  culture  will  be  ably  dis¬ 
cussed.  Small  fruits  will  receive  special  at¬ 
tention. 

ArEGETABLES  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

By  AVilliam  Falconer,  Dr  Hoskins  AYaldo 
*F.  Brown,  C.  E.  Parnell,  Prof.  AY.  AY. 
Tracy  and  others. 

Rough  on  Rogues. 

The  popular  “  Eye-Opener”  will  be  more 
vigilant  than  ever  during  1S88.  The  great 
army  of  rogues,  swindlers  and  frauds  with 
which  this  couutry  is  cursed  grows  larger 
with  each  year.  They  regard  the  farmers  of 
the  country  as  their  special  prey.  Tbe  Ru¬ 
ral  will  watch  these  rascals  carefully,  and  no 
paper  in  the  country  is  better  prepared  to 
show  them  up. 

Country  Road  Making. 

Few  things  add  so  much  to  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  the  country  as  good  roads.  Few 
public  appropriations  are  so  thoroughly  mis¬ 
applied  as  the  money  raised  in  many  country 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  keepiug  roads  iu 
repair.  AYe  propose  to  pay  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  this  matter.  We  shall  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  summary  of  the  State  laws  regulating 
road-making  aud  repairing,  views  of  compe¬ 
tent  civil  engineers  and  reports  from  high¬ 
way  commissioners  and  roadmastors  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  art  of  road  making. 

News  Department. 

A  caretul  synopsis  of  the  important  news  of 
the  world  will  be  given  each  week  in  a  con¬ 
densed  aud  readable  form.  For  pithiness,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  extensive  range,  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rural  has  never  been  equaled 
iu  agricultural  journalism.  It  will  be  better 
than  ever  in  L3S8. 

Domestic  Economy. 

This  excellent  department  will  be  kept  up  to 
its  present  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  the  most  reliable 
department  of  its  kiud  in  any  American  pa¬ 
per.  Our  women  readers  are  given  the  results 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  just  us  the 
men  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Rural’s  out¬ 
door  tests. 

Woman’s  AVork. 

This  popular  department  will  be  kept  fully 
abreast  » itb  the  times.  The  Lest  writers  have 
been  secured  to  render  it  attractive  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

New  Stories. 

By  the  author  of  “  Anderson ville  A’iolets.” 


To  all  our  newer  readers  we  cau  only  say  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker  challenges  comparison  with  other  agricultural  papers.  AVe  invite  all  to  examine  it  in  comparison 
.  ,  *°  *  other  l’aim  journal  published,  confident  that  it  possesses  special  points  of  superiority  which  will  commend  it  to  all  intelligent  farmers.  The  Rural  numbers  among 
with  any  j  F  -  -  *  ■■  - -  - ‘ock  by  hundreds;  those  whose  only  real  estate  is  confined  to  a  flower-pot  as  well  as 

grades  of  agriculture  voluntarily  praise  our  work,  we  confidently  believe  that  all  who 
oitKEii,  for  which  the  following  points  of  superiority  are  claimed: 

•A.  It  exposes  more  frauds.  Its  advertising  columns  are  cleanest. 

(i.  It  gives  the  best  news  in  tbe  simplest  lorm. 

7.  It  has  the  largest  editorial  force— a  specialist  for  every  department. 

8.  It  is  most  widely  copied.  Its  articles  are.  terse  and  practical. 

9.  It  is  varied  enough  to  please  every  member  of  the  family. 

S  ch  ar*  the  claims  made  for  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  They  are  founded  not  upon  our  own  opinions,  but  upon  the  wr.tteu  statements  ol  thousands  ol  good  people  i» 
<  11  oarls  of  the  country  who  have  voluntarily  praised  the  Rural.  We  certainly  believe  that  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  several  consecutive  copies  of  the  Rural 
will  agiee  that  the  above  claims  are  just.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  designed  fur  those  who  want  a  good  paper,  aud  not  for  those  who  want  a  cheap  one  that  has  no  merit 
but  cheapness.  AVe  shall  be  glad  to  send  specimen  copies,  as  well  as  samples  of  our  excellent  cartoon  posters,  to  all  who  may  wish  to  examine  them. 

Address  THE  KURIL  jVEW-YORKJER,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


its  earnest  readers  those  who  own  but  a  single  nen  as  wen  as  mose  wno  courn  meir  m 
those  who  success. ul ly  farm  a  thousand  acres.  From  the  fact  that  patties  in  all  these 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  farm  life  can  with  profit  subscribe  to  the  Rural  New-Y 

1.  It  is  alone  among  journals  iu  conducting  an  Experiment  Station  ot  its  owe. 

2.  It  has  the  best  financial  backing,  and  can  afford  to  be  independent  and  clean. 

;J,  Its  illustrations  are  original.  No  other  weekly  paper  attempts  to  compare  with 

it  in  this  line. 

4.  It  has  the  widest  circulation  and  the  most  varied  corps  of  contributors. 
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“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law.'" 

(SHOWING  CROPS  IN  EJECTMENT  CASES. 

ML.  T.,  Medera,  N.  Y, — What  is  the  law 
•  with  regard  to  growing  crops  iu  case 
of  the  ejectment  of  a  tenaut  from  the  farm  on 
which  they  were  growing?  Do  the  crops  be¬ 
long  to  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  ? 

Ans.— The  recovery  of  land  in  ejectment 
cases  entitles  the  successful  party  to  the  crops 
growing  on  it,  for  they  lorm  a  part  of  it. 
After  judgment  has  been  obtained  the  tenant 
has  no  right  to  harvest  the  crops,  and  should 
he  attempt  it,  the  landlord  can  recover  the 
value  in  an  action  for  mesne  profits— profits 
of  premises  during  the  time  the  owner  has 
been  wrongfully  kept  out  of  the  possession  of 
his  estate.  If  a  tenant  sows  a  crop  during 
the  pendency  of  an  ejectment  suit,  and  with 
notice  of  the  pendency  of  it,  he  has  no  right 
to  enter,  after  having  surrendered  the  premi¬ 
ses,  to  remove  the  crop  sown.  If  a  defendant 
in  ejectment,  after  the  execution  of  a  writ  of 
possession,  enters,  cuts,  and  removes  a  crop, 
the  plaintiff  in  ejectment  can  recover  its  value 
from  him  by  an  actiou  iu  trover— an  action  to 
recover  the  value  of  goods  wrongfully  con¬ 
verted  by  another  to  his  own  use. 

C.  H.  F.,  Kankakee,  III. — A  holds  notes 
against  R  secured  by  mortgage  ou  real  estate. 
The  last  of  the  notes  falls  due  the  coming 
spring.  No  payments  have  been  made  on  the 
notes  but  interest  has  been  paid  annually. 
Now  both  parties  wish  to  extend  the  time  on 
the  notes.  Will  it  be  necessary  or  toA's  in¬ 
terest  to  make  out  new  notes  and  mortgage, 
or  if  not,  will  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  have 
the  present  mortgage  hold  good  that  pay¬ 
ments  be  made  on  the  principal  of  each  note, 
or  docs  the  auuual  payment  of  interest  on  the 
notes  have  the  same  effect  in  extending  the 
limit  of  time  in  which  they  may  be  collected 
after  maturity  as  would  the  payment  made 
on  the  principal? 

Ans  —A  similar  question  was  answered  in 
the  Rural  of  Sept.  10.  A  mortgage  qr  a 
note  is  good  for  as  many  years  as  the  interest 
is  paid.  Every  payment  on  the  principal  of  a 
note  acts  as  a  renewal  of  the  contract  for  six 
years,  which  is  the  limit  provided  by  the  stat¬ 
ute  of  limitations.  With  these  provisos  a 
mortgage  ou  a  note  is  good  for  all  time. 

L.  N  /?.,  Gray,  Nebraska. — Can  a  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  vote 
for  President  iu  auy  part  of  the  Union? 

Ans. — Yes;  in  several  States  aliens  who 
have  declared  their  inteutiou  to  become  citi¬ 
zens  are  allowed  to  vote  the  same  as  citizens. 
This  is  the  case  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Col¬ 
orado,  Florida,  Iudiaua,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas  and  Wisconsin.  Con¬ 
gress  has  provided  how  an  alien  may  be 
naturalized  and  become  a  citizen.  But  the 
States  may  admit  anybody,  man  or  woman, 
alien  or  citizen,  to  vote,  and  when  they  can 
vote  under  State  law  without  restriction,  they 
may  vote  for  Presidential  electors  aud  for 
members  of  Congress.  No  State  allows  an 
alien  to  vote  in  geueral  until  he  has  declared 
his  purpose  to  become  a  citizen. 

if.  T.  L.,  Sken  ne  a  teles,  N.  Y.—A  second 
mortgage  is  given  iu  paymeut  for  materials 
used  iu  the  construction  of  the  house  on  the 
mortgaged  property.  Should  it  be  signed  by 
the  wife  of  the  mortgagor,  or  is  it  properly 
classed  as  a  purchase  money  mortgage? 

Ans. — In  this  State  it  should  bear  the  wife’s 
signature  as  well  as  the  husband’s  if  the  prop¬ 
erty  stands  in  his  name. 

S,  T.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.—A  lady  dies  leaving 
one  child,  an  infant  She  leaves  no  will.  Un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  this  State  what  part  of  her  es¬ 
tate  does  her  husband  inherit,  he  becoming 
guardian  of  the  child? 

Ans. — In  this  Suite  he  will  have  an  absolute 
title  to  one-third  of  the  personal  property  and 
be  “tenant  by  the  courtesy”  (that  is  to  have  a 
life  use)  of  the  real  estate. 

L.  II.  M,}  Townsend ,  Ohio. — Is  a  laud- 
owner  obliged  to  cut  brush  and  briars  along 
the  highway  running  through  liis  laud? 


Ans. — No.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor 
to  do  this,  and  he  is  to  he  paid  for  the  workout 
of  the  township  funds. 


JEWELRY*  HUMBUGS.— The  Swiss  Im- 
porting  Company  of  this  city  is  engaged 
iu  much  the  same  business  as  the  Mozart  Im¬ 


porting  Company,  of  New  Haven,  exposed  in 
this  department  of  the  Rural  of  November  5. 
For  85  cents  it  offers  “a  stem- winder  and  set¬ 
ter,”  with  patent  adjustment,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
a  hunting  case  “watch”  and  “in  appearance  is 
similar  to  a  solid  gold  watch  costipg  $100.” 
A  warranty  for  “five  years”  is  given  with 
each,  “if  used  with  reasonable  care.”  It  is  to 
be  sold  only  for  60  days,  ou  condition  that 
“the  purchasers  receiving  it  will  faithfully 
promise  to  show  it  to  their  friends  and  honest¬ 
ly  endeavor  to  influence  other  sales.”  The 
w  hole  make-up  of  the  advertisements  which 
this  concern  is  liberally  inserting  in  papers  all 
over  the  country,  intimates  that  the  article  ad¬ 
vertised  is  a  genuine  watch,  and  that  the  price 
asked  for  it  is  much  less  than  its  real  value. 
Both  intimations  are  false.  The  “stem-winder 
and  setter”  is  not  a  watch  at  all,  but  a  child’s 
plaything  in  the  shape  of  one.  There  are  no 
works,  the  bands  being  mechanically  turned 
by  the  owner  working  the  “winder.”  It  is 
like  the  “sun-dial”  advertised  lately  by  the 
“Massachusetts  Watch  Company,”  which  was 
denounced  by  the  Eye-Opener  a  short  time  ago 
and  shortly  afterwards  summarily  interfered 
with  by  the  Post  Office  authorities.  There  are 
a  multitude  of  such  humbugs  widely  adver¬ 
tised  just  now.  The  advertisement  of  the 
Alpine  Safe  Company  of  Cincinnati  is 
word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Swiss  Importing  Company  of  New  York,  and 
the  cut  of  the  85-cent  “stem-winder  and  set¬ 
ter”  is  identical  in  both  cases.  There  is  no 
need  to  give  more  names;  they  are  all  of  the 
same  class.  Every  one  of  them  pretends  to 
offer  a  useful  timepiece,  but  really  offers  a 
worthless  toy.  They  all  pretend  to  have 
other  valuable  jewelry  to  dispose  of  at  ruin¬ 
ously  low  prices,  and  they  offer  the  “watch” 
at  a  marvelous  sacrifice  to  introduce  the 
others;  but  they  all  know  that  no  customer 
who  has  got  swindled  in  the  “watch”  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  swindle  him  in  anything 
else.  The  85-cent  “watch”  cannot  Dave  cost 
them  over  15  to  20  cents,  so  that  after  paying 
postage  the  rascals  make  a  very  fair  profit, 
even  if  they  send  on  the  goods;  but  this  is  a 
thing  they  seldom  do,  especially  after  they 
have  been  running  the  business  for  some  time, 
for  they  know  their  career  must  soon  be 
checked,  and  they  stick  to  ever}  thing.  The 
“Swiss  Importing  Company,”  the  “Imperial 
Fire  Extinguisher  Company.”  the  “Inter¬ 
national  Watch  Company,”  “Russell,  Walker 
&  Co.”  the  “Household  Journal,”  etc.,  are  all 
run  from  the  same  little  office  in  this  city,  and 
should  all  be  left  severely  alone. 

Patent  Sharpers. — On  the  whole  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  no  other  single  class  of 
sharpers  who  victimize  farmers  so  much  as 
agents  for  worthless  patents,  and  bogus  agents 
for  valid  patents.  The  country  is  constantly 
swarming  with  these  pests.  The  former 
claim  royalty  on  various  farm  implements 
and  appurtenances  alleged  to  be  infringe¬ 
ments  on  patents  of  no  earthly  use,  except 
as  means  of  swindling;  aud  the  latter  falsely 
claim  to  be  agents  of  genuine  patents.  The 
Eye-Opener  is  constantly  noticing  accounts  of 
such  swindles  in  the  papers.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  he  has  seen  au  account  of  a 
legalized  swindle  like  that  which  comes  from 
Morrison,  Ill.  Some  time  ago  agents  for 
driven  wells  visited  the  farmers  in  that  vicinity 
and  sunk  driven  wells.  Owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  past  summer  they  did  a  particularly 
handsome  business.  They  cleaned  out  the 
wells,  drove  an  iron  pipe  down  a  few  feet, 
and  tapped  water  beneath  the  well.  The 
work  was  performed  cheaply  and  quickly. 
After  visiting  nearly  all  the  farms  in  that 
region  the  driveu  well  men  left.  Immediately 
after  their  departure  a  man  named  W.  S. 
Dodge,  who  said  he  came  from  New  York, 
appeared  there  and  demanded  a  royalty  from 
the  people  who  had  drive  welis.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  the  people,  who  had  taken  the 
wells  in  good  faith  aud  paid  for  them.  Dodge 
was  supported  by  legal  counsel  and  made 
large  collections.  He  demanded  $10  for  each 
well,  and  rather  than  stand  a  lawsuit  the 
farmers  paid  him.  Last  Tuesday  Dodge 
settled  all  of  his  personal  accounts  and  sud- 
denlj  loft  the  place.  He  had  received  a 
despatch  from  his  partners,  the  agents,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  invalidating  the  claims  of 
the  patentees  to  drive  wells.  He  had  collected 
large  sums  there,  but  now  there  is  great  re¬ 
joicing  among  the  600  or  TOO  other  owners  of 
drive  wells  in  that  county.  This  is  only  a 
single  specimen  of  hundreds  of  cases  where 
agents  for  this  invalid  patent  were  busy  col¬ 
lecting  royalty  when  the  bubble  burst.  The 
law  protected,  yes,  aided  them  in  doing  so; 
but  not  a  dollar  of  the  money  legally  filched, 
from  the  public  will  ever  1  e  returned. 

Blind  Fool  Swindles.— English  dupes 
are  just  now  having  au  experience  like  that 
“enjoyed”  by  American  aud  Canadian  gud¬ 
geons  two  years  ago  in  the  case  of  Flemming 
&  Merriam,  the  Chicago  “blind  pool”  swin¬ 
dlers.  The  English  fraud  was  known  as  Ab¬ 


bott,  Page  &  Co. ,  though  the  firm  really  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  one  man— John  Neil.  Like  its 
"Western  prototype,  it  seDt  circulars  flying  all 
over  the  country ;  while  its  tempting  adver¬ 
tisements,  showing  the  secret  of  getting  rich 
in  four  or  five  days,  filled  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers.  Its  system  was,  of  course,  in¬ 
fallible — all  prizes  and  no  blanks.  The  patron 
sent  in  his  or  her  money;  it  was  to  come  hack 
doubled,  and  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
risk.  On  these  alluring  representations  the 
firm  received  £250.000,  say,  $1,250,000,  and 
then  of  course  burst  up,  with  less  than  $1,000 
worth  of  assets.  It  was  the  poor  aud  simple- 
miDded  who  were  the  principal  investors. 
People  of  ordinary  common  sense  knew  that 
the  concern  couldn’t  possibly  fulfill  its  prom¬ 
ises.  Thursday’s  cablegrams  tell  us  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  have  been  ruined,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  crippled  in  their  means  of 
livelihood  by  the  collapse  of  the  swindle. 
Similar  frauds  are  being  practiced  in  this 
country  at  this  moment.  Will  the  greedy 
nincompoops  here  leara  caution  from  the 
misfortunes  of  the  greedy  nincompoops  beyond 
the  water? 


IPonum  5  IWotrK. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


HOW  short  a  space  it  seems  since  our  last 
Thanksgiving  time  was  here!  The  dis¬ 
contented  will  paraphrase  Toby  Yeck,  who  re¬ 
flectively  says  that  there’s  nothing  so  regular 
in  coming  around  as  dinner-time,  and  nothing 
so  irregular  as  dinner.  True,  Thanksgiving 
Day  may  come  to  some  of  us  without  much 
apparent  thanksgiving,  but  even  if  our  lot 
has  no  bright  side,  we  may  as  well  try  to 
shine  up  the  dark  one. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  says;  “Bless me  in  this 
life  with  but  the  peace  of  conscience,  com¬ 
mand  of  my  affections,  the  love  ot  Thyself, 
and  of  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  enough  to  pity  Caesar.”  His  is  the  real 
Thanksgiving  spirit,  but,  alas!  we  are  not  all 
philosophers,  and  it  seems  easier  to  write  little 
homilies  on  the  duty  of  thankfulness  than  to 
act  them. 

*  + 

New  England  has  given  us  but  few  holidays; 
the  Puritan  spirit  that  used  to  ignore  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  was  sternly  opposed  to  frivol¬ 
ous  festivals.  But  this  November  anni  versary 
was  the  one  day  when  the  disciples  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  unbent  from  their  pious  rigor. 
They  began  the  day  by  thankful  devotion  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  then  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  feasting  and  reasonable  mirth. 
And  though  our  modern  ideas  change  many 
of  their  customs,  in  this  at  least  we  should 
follow  them;  the  one  purely  American,  re¬ 
ligious  festival  in  our  calendar. 

*  *  * 

Thanksgiving  means  a  season  of  family 
hospitality,  and  we  fear  a  good  many  ambi¬ 
tious  housewives  hardly  enjoy  the  day  as  they 
should,  through  their  over-lavish  preparations. 
They  prepare  pies  and  cake,  sauces  and  meats, 
until  they  are  too  tired  in  both  body  and  mind 
to  be  hostess  in  anything  but  name.  A  hostess 
should  be  something  more  than  cook  and 
housekeeper,  and  herein  so  many  of  us  fall 
short.  We  do  want  our  housekeeping  to  be 
perfect  and  above  reproach;  our  menu  must 
be  as  elaborate  as  if  we  had  half-a-dozen  able 
lieutenauts.  This  needless  profusion  is  more 
often  seen  in  countnp  than  in  town ;  four  or 
five  sorts  of  preserves  aud  as  many  kinds  of 
cake  are  the  regular  thing  when  entertaining 
guests  in  a  good  many  country  neighborhoods. 
*  *  * 

A  daintily  set  table,  well  spread,  without 
ostentation  of  food,  shows  the  truest  hospital¬ 
ity  ;  add  to  this  a  bright-faced  hostess,  not  so 
much  fatigued  by  her  exertions  that,  she  can¬ 
not  do  something  towards  entertaining,  aud 
the  hospitality  becomes  perfect.  Profusion  of 
food  may  be  bought,  but  the  essence  of  hospi¬ 
tality  is  without  price.  As  for  the  art  of  en¬ 
tertaining,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
once  you  learn  the  secret;  put  yourself  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  your  guests,  and  act 
accordingly.  And  we  trust  and  hope  that  all 
our  Rural  sisters  will  find  this  a  Thauksgiving 
Day  indeed — a  day  of  kindly  thoughts  and  all 
good  cheer. 

STILL  MORE. 

E.  A.  C. 

TH.  G.  is  an  enigma;  whether  or  not  he 
•  has  swung  around  the  circle  is  best 
known  to  himself,  but  certaiu  it  is  that  he  has 
not  answered  or  overthrown  my  former  state¬ 
ments.  He  makes  a  quotation  aud  then  puts 
forth  opinions  but  does  not  attempt  contra¬ 
diction. 

He  says  much  that  is  true,  and  provided  the 


opportunity  offers,  is  feasible,  but  he  also  says 
questionable  things. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  women  should 
occupy  positions  in  the  home,  should  carry 
out  the  meaning  of  the  marriage  vow.  [  can¬ 
not  understand  how  any  true  woman  would 
wish  to  do  otherwise.  When  she  consents  to 
live  with  a  man  in  such  relationship  she  will 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  be  a  woman 
and  do  the  home  kind  of  woman’s  work. 

She  will  endeavor  to  fit  herself,  as  much  as 
is  in  her  power,  for  that  position  before  enter¬ 
ing  that  state,  but  is  it  necessary  for  her  to 
be  ready  to  begin  where  her  grandmother 
left  off?  If  she  is  at  all  intelligent,  she  will  be 
able  quickly  to  comprehend.  She  may  some¬ 
times  blonder,  but  mistakes  are  common  oc¬ 
currences;  they  are  made  by  the  best  and 
oldest  housekeepers.  No  one  has  reached  per¬ 
fection  ;  men  in  their  positions  are  not  infalli¬ 
ble,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  many,  if  any, 
women  expect  or  require  that  they  should  be. 

If  this  home- making  is  purely  a  business 
alliance,  then  there  will  be  exaction;  but  if 
the  affections  are  involved,  as  they  should  be, 
allowance  will  be  made  for  deficiencies.  Not 
morbid  sentimentality,  but  heartfelt  consid¬ 
eration.  If  the  heart  essence  is  lacking,  then 
the  home  had  better  not  be  established.  Bet¬ 
ter  have  “old  maids”  and  bachelors— they 
ought  to  he  equally  objectionable— than  un¬ 
happy  homes  where  children  are  clothed  and 
fed,  but  not  fully  nurtured. 

Because  good  homes  are  uot  made  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  women  have 
been  recognized  and  have  accepted  positions 
outside  the  home.  There  has  been  progres¬ 
sion,  ana  out  of  it  has  developed  the  place  for 
women.  This  very  demand  and  need  have  in 
a  great  degree  been  created  by  man.  He  has 
invented  machinery  whereby  much  of  what 
used  to  be  woman’s  work  at  home  now  takes 
her  outside  if  the  work  is  to  be  obtained. 
Women  in  all  times  have  been  obliged  to  bear 
the  burden  of  support. 

In  every  case  of  need  with  women,  the 
man  does  not  loom  up  to  support  her.  and  in 
many  cases  where  women  are  provided  for, 
they  are  made  to  feel  their  dependence,  or  if 
not  know  that  they  are  receiving  what  per¬ 
haps  is  due  some  one  else.  A  father  and  hus¬ 
band  are  the  only  ones  from  whom  she  can 
actually  expect  support.  She  may  not  have 
eitherof  these;  if  not  it  is  more  commendable 
and  satisfying  for  her  to  be  self-supporting 
and  she  should  have  the  same  privilege  of 
choice  as  the  man. 

Business  is  not  so  soul-inspiring  that  women 
rush  into  it  from  mere  love.  If  any  do  they 
are  not  committing  sin. 

My  knowledge  is  uot  sufficent  to  assert  as  a 
fact,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  women  would  prefer  home  as  their 
field  of  labor  and  would  make  its  necessities 
their  first  care.  They  must,  however,  have 
the  assurance  of  being  wauted  there  and  that 
the  man  will  warrant  the  chauge  in  their  lives. 

Having  her  rightful  position  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  world  doesn't  transform  her:  she  preserves 
her  womanly  nature  and  would  rather  be¬ 
come  an  “unattractive  old  maid”  than  force 
herself  or  be  forced  into  marriage;  aud  what 
man  would  be  pleased  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs?  That,  however,  is  the  gist  of  J.  H. 
G’s  argument;  but  it  is  to  be  imagined  and 
hoped  not  of  his  convictions.  What  he  needs 
is  to  have  the  subject  shown  to  him  in  the 
proper  light. 

Homes,  the  old  and  new  kinds  also,  if  true 
ones,  we  need ;  not  dwelling  places  merely,but 
homes  where  woman  is  willing  to  perform 
the  drudgery,  if  need  be,  but  wilt  dignify  it 
with  elevated  thoughts  and  will  not  beep  so 
near  the  grindstone  that  her  husband,  children 
aud  friends  cannot  enjoy  a  portion  of  her 
society.  Her  children  will  be  her  special  care 
if  there  is  a  division  of  labor  in  the  household. 

If  she  enjoys  or  it  seems  best  to  take  occa¬ 
sional  interest  m  matters  not  strictly  in  the 
category  of  home,  she  will  see  to  it  that  it  is 
uot  done  at  the  expense  of  needed  service. 

I  am  supposing  things  as  they  should  be; 
things  as  they  should  not  be  prevailed  long  be¬ 
fore  the  present  position  of  women. 

Don’t  blame  the  working  women  for  the 
misfortunes  or  sius  of  the  parents  of  those  ne¬ 
glected  little  ones  seen  on  the  streets  or  else¬ 
where.  Seek  the  mother— find  her  with  no¬ 
thing  of  the  elevated  spirit  of  the  worker,  or 
else  a  creature  discouraged  by  much  sorrow; 
perhaps  a  drunkard.  Seek  the  father— find 
him  in  a  grog-shop  probably,  possibly  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  misfortune. 

What  sort  of  representatives  of  advance¬ 
ment  iu  women  are  the  above  described  moth¬ 
ers? 

Drive  women  from  business  and  the  chances 
are  that  you  would  increase,  not  lessen,  such 
scenes. 

If  there  is  just  cause  for  alarm  look  for  the 
remedy,  not  amoug  the  self-supporting  class 
of  women, but  among  those  who  are  supported 
by  men,  or_are  fortunate  euough  to  possess 
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abundant  means.  They  are  the  ones  to  show 
by  example  what  homes  should  be  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  means  to  the  needy ;  to  use  their  influence 
to  lift  them  out  of  their  degradation  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
deed  of  pocket. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  either,  that  some 
of  the  outside  womeu  workers  perform  home 
duties  also. 

Woman  “superior!”  If  so  then  why  not  be 
willing  to  give  her  the  lighter  position,  and 
pay  her  for  it  the  same  as  the  man.  Don’t 
call  her  superior  and  by  action  make  her  in¬ 
ferior.  It  is  not  necessary-  to  unduly  exalt. 
There  are  superior  and  inferior  representatives 
of  both  sexes.  Be  but  just..  In  the  province 
of  home  women  need  self-reliance  to  sustain 
them  in  the  hard  work  and  burden-bearing 
that  come  to  many.  The  service,  a  willing 
and  happy  one,  if  the  spirits  are  congenial. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  women  not  following 
an  imaginary  law;  man  will  lose  much  more 
than  woman  if  he  ceases  to  be  gentlemanly  m 
her  presence.  A  gentleman  does  not  cod fine 
his  courtesy;  be  dispenses  it  to  man  or  woman, 
and  when  he  fails  to  be  polite  he  detracts  from 
h is  character.  If  he  slights  or  insults,  he 
degrades  himself,  not  them.  Woman  is  en¬ 
titled  to  “adoration,  courtesy,  protection.” 
If  she  is,  she  does  not  always  get  her  dues,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  thought  and  inclination  of 
mauy, men  to  that,  effect. 

“Anarchy,  socialism,  &c.,”—  more  Ameri¬ 
canism  in  government,  purer  aud  more  gen 
erous  men  and  women,  less  rum,  such  a  con¬ 
coction  would  bo  a  better  antidote  than  “old 
maids.”  More  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master  is 
w  hat  wre  need  to  guide  us  in  all  relations. 


TO  J.  H.  G. 


MARGARET  B.  HARVEY. 

“A  woman  must  elect  early  in  life  whether 
she  will  serve  God  or  Mammon.  Whether 
she  will  stay  at  home  and  help  mother,  aud 
finally  establish  a  home  of  her  own,  or  whether 
she  will  qualify  herself  for  some  special  pro¬ 
fession  or  employment.” 

The  quotation  with  which  I  open  is  taken 
from  au  article  written  by  J.  H.  G.  I  quote 
this  not  because  there  is  notbiug  else  iu  the 
article  needing  comment,  but  because  this 
paragraph  is  so  astounding  that  it  throws 
everything  else  into  annihilating  insignifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  astounding  in  several  ways.  In 
one,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  and  igno¬ 
rance  displayed.  In  another,  by  reason  of 
the  heartless  manner  in  which  it  gratuitously 
insults  thousands  of  good  women. 

J.  H.  G.  is  taking  upon  himself  the  office 
and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  true 
friend  of  women.  He  it  was  who  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  “serve  God  and  Mammon,”  But  He 
did  not  use  it  in  auy  such  conuection  as  this — 
although  He  did  distinctly  tell  us  what  serv¬ 
ing  God  aud  Mammon  was.  Had  He  applied 
it  as  J.  H.  G.  does — that  is,  in  talking  about 
housekeeping,  etc. — He  would  have  com¬ 
mended  Martha  rattier  than  Mary,  but  Mar¬ 
tha,  the  careful  housekeeper,  was  the  oue  who 
hail  not  chosen  the  better  part. 

According  to  J.  H.  G.,  any  woman  who  is 
earning  her  own  living  cannot  possibly  be  a 
Cbristiau — she  has  forfeited  salvation.  Aud, 
any  woman  who  stay  sat  home  is  necessarily 
serving  God. 

Does  J.  H.  G.  suppose  that  every  woman 
has  a  home  or  a  mother?  Or,  if  she  has,  that 
her  mother  is  always  able  or  willing  to  k°ep 
her?  Or,  does  he  ibiuk  that  a  woman  may 
not  need  to  go  out  into  the  world  m  order  to 
earu  a  home  or  support  a  mother?  It  is  not 
always  that  a  girl  is  unwilling  to  be  support¬ 
ed,  but  it  may  lie  that  she  has  nobody  who 
van  support  her.  As  to  the  “finally  establish¬ 
ing  a  home  of  her  own” — may  I  ask  how?  By 
marrying  some  man?  Suppose  no  man  asks 
her,  shall  she  ask  the  man?  Or,  suppose  a 
man  should  happen  to  ask  her,  after  she  had 
adopted  a  profession — a  muu  whom  she  would 
probably  not  have  met  had  she  stayed  home. 
It  wogJ.il  seem  a  little  awkward  if  a  slight 
change  in  her  circumstances  should  put  her  on 
tne  road  to  heaven  after  she  Had  elected  to 
serve  Mamrnou,  or  on  the  road  to  perdition 
after  she  had  elected  to  serve  God!  How 
could  God  and  Mammon  manage  to  get  then- 
own  if  a  girl’s  mother  died  and  didu’t  need 
her  help,  aud  thus  compelled  her. to  work  iu  a 
factory,  or,  it'  a  woman  doctor  married  and 
could  afford  to  have  a  home?  1  pity  the  wo¬ 
man  whose  chances  of  heaven  depend  upon 
the  possibility  of  other  people’s  living  or 
dyiug! 

Staying  at  home,  whether  to  help  mother  or 
to  suck  one’s  fingers,  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
Unless  one  is  very  rich,  to  indulge  in  such  a 
luxury  means  to  do  without  something  else1 — 
which  may  make  it  in  the  end  very  expensive 
indeed.  I  should  like  to  stay  home,  too,  if 
ray  conscience  allowed  me  to  put  ujkui  some¬ 
body  else  the  care  about  house  rent  aud  mar¬ 
keting  aud  gas  bills.  The  “fireside  angel,” 


etc.,  is  mV  of  date,  because  the  angel  of  to-day 
has  found  out  that  in  many  cases  the  old- 
fashioned  being  was  a  shirk,  only  tolerated 
until  somebody  could  marry  her — missing 
marriage,  she  became  one  of  the  now  obsolete 
race  of  miserable  old  maids.  The  angel  of 
this  dnyr  may  be  more  angelic  if  she  brings 
wood  to  make  the  fire,  or  something  to  put  iu 
the  pot.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  brave 
girls  all  over  our  land  are  nobly  endeavoring 
to  do  what,  their  fathers  aud  brothers  cannot, 
perhaps  will  not,  do;  now  J.  II  G.  dares  to 
insult  them  all  as  though  they  had  bartered 
away  their  honor  or  sold  their  souls  to  Satan. 

Mammon  is  understood  to  mean  riches.  Is 
it  the  touch  of  money  that  J.  H  G.  fears? 
Alas !  the  great  majority'  of  our  women  who 
earn  their  li  ring  do  not  get  enough  to  bo  con¬ 
sidered  riches— not  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  his  fears!  Either  the  little  that 
they  get  is  not  enough  to  tempt  them  to  s»ll 
their  souls,  or  else  they  make  a  very  poor  bar¬ 
gain  when  they  do!  They  must  take  what 
they  can  get,  then,  simply  because  they  need 
it.  Now,  if  l  have  done  nothing  ebe,  I  think 
I  have  proved  J.  H.  G.  guilty  of  slander.  It 
is  slander  like  this  which  has  caused  mauy  a 
woman  to  live  a  life  of  hollow  preteuee,  weak 
dependence,  or  contemptible  shifts,  because 
she  dared  not  confess  her  poverty — she  valued 
her  good  name,  and  to  earn  her  bread  in  any 
but  two  or  three  conventional  ways,  was 
equivalent  to  forfeiting  her  reputation.  I  had 
supposed  that  talk  of  this  kind  was  well-nigh 
dead. 

If  J.  H.  G.  will  immediately'  drop  down 
upon  his  knees  and  ask  the  Lord  to  forgive 
him,  then,  if  he  will  rise  auil  manfully  ask 
every  womau  whose  heart  he  has  wounded  if 
she  will  forgive  him,  I  may  in  auother  arti¬ 
cle,  endeavor  to  tell  him  how  this  great,  this 
tremendous  woman  question  actually  does 
stand.  But  if  be  will  not  do  this — it  will  be 
labor  iu  vain  for  me  to  try — he  is  hopelessly 
reprobate.  Now,  to  some  these  may  sound 
like  terrible  words.  But  I  moan  them  in  the 
name  of  outraged  womanhood,  and  of  the  Sav¬ 
iour,  the  sou  of  a  woman,  I  meau  them.  No 
priest  or  prophet  ever  felt  more  than  I  do 
the  solemn  responsibility  which  I  take  upon 
my'self  iu  uttering  them.  If  the  Kural  New- 
Yorker  will  only  give  them  to  the  same  pub¬ 
lic  who  have  read  the  pagan  utteraueesof  J.  H. 
G.  I  will  absolve  it  from  all  complicity,  if  it 
so  desires.  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  duty 
of  answering  anything  that  J.  H.  G.  may' 
choose  to  say,  if  he  thinks  1  have  done  him  in¬ 
justice.  But  he  bad  best  pause  before  be  says 
more,  unless  it  be  words  of  peuittnee,  for  if  I 
have  wronged  or  even  misunderstood  one 
mail,  that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with 
the  number  of  women  whom  he  has  libeled. 
God  forgive  him!  If  I  attempted  to  write 
more,  my  paper  would  be  wet  with  tears. 
******** 

As  to  “  woman’s  allotted  sphere,”  etc.  Who 
allotted  it?  Is  it  any  man’s  busine  s?  Sup¬ 
pose  l  set  myself  lip  to  tell  a  muu  that  because 
Adam  worked  iu  a  garden,  hi*  ought  to  be  a 
farmer,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not!  He  would 
very  soon  tell  me  that  he  was  capable  of  at¬ 
tending  to  his  own  affairs.  A  man  has  no 
more  right  to  tell  a  woman  what  her  pai  ticu- 
lar  sphere  is  than  he  has  to  tell  her  what  kind 
of  a  hat  or  dress  she  shall  wear 

1  might  go  on  aud  pick  the  whole  article  to 
pieces,  paragraph  byr  paragraph.  But  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  will  show  yrou  that  the  bulk  of  it  is 
made  up  of  a  scarcely-concealed  contempt  for 
women,  false  assumptions  about  working  wo¬ 
men  in  general,  and  outrageous  slanders 
against  womau  suffragists.  Now,  we  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  told  that  those  who  offend  even  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones — the  weak  oi*.- — in  Christ,  offend 
Him.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  J.  H.  G.,  in  this 
last  article,  has  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
Juilas — for  it  is  a  rare  tliiug  to  find  any 
American  woman  who  is  not  a  follower  of 
Christ,  if  only  a  weak  one. 

as  to  the  womau  suffragists — I  have  been 
identified  with  them  siuce  I  was  15  years  old, 
and  know  all  alwut  them.  Asa  rule, they  ure 
not.  “Old  Maids” — they  are  either  bright,  pret¬ 
ty  young  women,  or  they  are  middle-aged 
men  and  women  who  are  happily  married — to 
say  nothing  of  the  scores  of  haudsome,  intelli¬ 
gent.  young  men  who  are  joining  the  ranks 
every  year.  There  is  but  one  maiden  lady  of 
prominence  among  the  suffragists — .Miss  Su¬ 
san  B.  Anthony— a  true,  womanly'  woman,  as 
grand  a  figure  in  history  as  Wickliffe  or  Lu¬ 
sher  ever  was.  Woman  suffrage  lo-day  means 
what  early  Christianity  or  the  later  Reform¬ 
ation  did— the  Golden  Rule  put  in  practice, 
with  hope  and  elevation  for  the  poor  and  op¬ 
pressed. 

It  is  the  woman  suffragists  who,  for  forty 
years  past,  have  worked  to  protect  the 
American  home.,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  pro¬ 
tected.  Little  by  little  unjust  laws  Ix-aring 
upon  women  have  been  repealed;  little  by  little 
more,  opportunities  for  work  aud  edueutiou 
have  been  granted  women;  little  by  little  bar¬ 
barous  social  customs  have  been  modified — in 


short,  everything  good  which  has  come  to 
woman  in  the  last  forty  years  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  suffrage  agitation.  (Don’t  con¬ 
tradict  me  anybody ;  the  fact  can  be  proved, 
absolutely.)  It  was  woman  suffragists  who 
worked  to  raise  fallen  women — to  provide 
honest  work  for  poor  women  to  keep  them  from 
falling — to  give  women  their  own  earnings 
aud  the  right  to  hold  their  own  property,  and 
be  guardians  to  their  own  children.  From  the 
woman  suffrage  associations  have  grown  the 
children’s  country  weeks,  the  cooking  schools, 
the  colleges  for  women,  the  kmder-gartens 
and  kitchen-gardens  for  the  poor,  the  hygienic 
lectures  for  women,  the  pamphlets  on  enlight¬ 
ened  motherhood,  moral  education  aud  proper 
inodes  of  dressing,  the  peace  congresses,  the 
petitions  for  police  matrons,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  woman  physicians  in  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  women.  The  latest  phase  of 
woman  suffrage  is  its  identification  with 
womau’s  temperance  work  aud  the  move¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  social  purity — woman  suf¬ 
fragists  are  always  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to 
help  any  good  work. 

Thauks  to  this  blessed  gospel  of  women 
suffrage,  the  woman  who  once  would  have 
been  driven  to  a  vicious  life  can  now  earn  a 
respectable  living;  aud  she  can  have  a  home 
more  artistically  furnished,  supplied  with 
more  hygienic  cooking,  and  better  kept  in 
every  way  than  her  mother’s  was.  She  is  bet¬ 
ter  educated,  too,  than  her  father  was;  if  she 
marries,  she  will  know  how  to  rear  her  chil¬ 
dren,  aud  if  she  docs  not,  she  will  be  too  busy 
to  have  time  to  grow  old-maidish. 

But  suffragists  are  not  content  yet.  They 
know  that  their  work  cannot  be  fully  done 
until  women  have  the  ballot  aud  thus  are  able 
to  protect  themselves.  With  the  ballot  in  the 
hands  of  women,  the  rum  traffic  and  all  social 
evils  will  be  completely  annihilated.  Then, 
aud  then  only,  can  our  homes  be  safe — then, 
and  then  only,  can  public  morality  flourish. 
As  long  as  women  are  disfranchised,  just  so 
long  will  that  heathenish  idea  of  the  inferior¬ 
ity  of  women  linger  in  the  minds  of  men  like 
J.  H.  G.  This  is  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
for  women  iu  the  world.  In  law  and  govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  still  considered  nonentities; 
aud  it  was  only  lately  that  their  opinions  were 
thought  worthy  of  respect  iu  the  ordinary  af¬ 
fairs  of  life. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

It  is  the  great  art  and  philosophy  of  life  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad;  to  bear  the  bad  with  resignation 
aud  patience,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  with 

thankfulness  and  moderation . 

If  you  find  a  temper  under  perfect  control, 
you  do  not  infer  that  it  has  been  unprovoked. 

The  Collector  at  Bombay  has  among  his 
curiosities  a  Chinese  god  marked;  “Heathen 
Idol.” and  next  to  it  a  gold  dollar  marked: 

“Christian  Idol.” . 

Smiles  says:  “It  is  a  common  saying  that 
’manners  make  the  man;’ and  there  is  a  sec¬ 
ond,  that ‘mind  makes  the  man;’  hut  truer 
than  either  is  the  third,  that  ‘home  makes  the 
man.’  For  the  home  training  includes  not 

only  manners  and  miud,  but  character.” . 

One  moment!  What  an  effect  it  produces 
upon  years!  One  moment!  Virtue,  crime, 
glory,  shame, woe,  rapture  rest  up  >n  moments. 
Death  is  but  a  moment;  yet  eternity  is  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  . . . 

Havergal  says:  “If  we  do  not  want  ‘to 
speak  of  Him.’ let  us  beware  of  plausibly  per¬ 
suading  ourselves  that  it  is  because  we  do  not 
want  to  speak  about  ourselves,  Let  us  be 
honest  and  own  that  the  vessel  does  not  over¬ 
flow  because  it  is  not  very  full  of  faith  and 

love.” . . . .  .... 

Laughter  should  dimple  the  cheek,  not 
furrow  the  brow.  A  jest  should  be  such  that 
ail  shall  be  able  to  join  iu  the  laugh  which  it 
occasions;  but  it  it  bears  hard  upon  one  of  the 
company,  like  the  crack  of  a  string,  it  makes 
a  stop  i ii  the  music  . . 


Domestic  Ceonoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


The  thanksgiving  of  the  contented  poor — 
the  thanksgiving  of  the  contented  rich. 
Which  mil  be  more  acceptable  to  < lod '/ 

The  thanksgiving  of  the  discontented  poor 
— the  thanksgiving  of  the  discontented  rich. 
Which  will  be  More  acceptable  to  God  / 

If  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  the  men  in  yo  ir 
employ  to  lift  their  hats  in  respectful  recog¬ 
nition  when  meeting  the  female  members  of 
your  family,  why  is  it  not  right  aud  proper 
for  you  aud  your  sons  to  so  acknowledge  the 
female  members  of  your  employes’  families? 

THANKSGIVING  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
SLOPE. 

After  the  warm  reception  of  the  “Bessie 


Brown”  Company  Dinner,  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  write  to  you,  dear  Rural,  of  my  last 
year’s  Thanksgiving  dinner  on  one  of  these 
same  California  ranches,  where  I  shall  again, 
Providence  permitting,  enjoy  a  repetition  of 
that  festive  occasion,  You  have  learned  by 
this  time,  dear  sisters,  that  Palmetto  is  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  aud  that 
she  has  here  no  “abiding  city,”  consequently 
when  a  few  weeks  since  I  was  relegated  to  the 
foot-hills  on  account  of  my  little  one’s  delicate 
health,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  “moving  on” 
ouce  more,  which  it  seems  to  me  1  have  been 
doing,  like  “Poor  Joe,”  for  so  many  years 
that  I  begin  to  long  for  the  place  where  “the 
weary  are  at  rest.” 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  I  am  at  least 
in  a  very  beautiful  aud  restful  place.  On  this 
day  in  early  November,  tamsittiug  at  au  open 
window,  through  which  the  air,  although 
laden  with  the  iutoxicatiug  odors  of  the  near¬ 
by  vineyard,  reminds  me  of  a  cool  day  in  the 
far  East  iu  early  June.  Roses  of  211  varieties 
clamber  over  the  cottage,  and  nod,  and  peep 
iu  at  this  same  casement.  The  merry  voice 
of  “Bey,”  no  longer  on  the  invalid  list,  as  he 
chatters  with  the  li*  tic-  maidens  of  the  “Moun¬ 
tain  Ranch,”  aud  busily  hulls  the  almonds  and 
English  walnuts,  is  balm  to  my  anxious  heart. 
Toward  the  south  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  pretty 
winding  road  ascending  the  hillside,  bordered 
on  either  hand  with  orange  and  pomegranate 
trees,  and  the  graceful  pendant  foliage  of  the 
pepper  tree.  I  hear  the  distant  horn  of  the 
hunter,  and  down  the  mountain  side,  making 
a  rare  picture  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  comes 
a  train  of  men  and  dogs  and  horses,  one  of  the 
latter  with  a  fine  deer  slung  across  his  back. 
My  hostess  tells  me  that  the  wife  of  the  head 
hunter,  herself  a  graceful  horsewoman 
and  daring  Diana,  is  a  rare  cook  of 
the  venison,  that  is  each  year  becom¬ 
ing  more  scarce  in  these  beautiful  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  I  shall  some  day  climb  tho  moun¬ 
tain  to  her  house  aud  interview  heron  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  benefit  of  the  Rural  readers,  and 
now',  if  Eunice  Webster  will  bear  with  me,  I 
shall  give  you  my  Thanksgiving  dinner  with¬ 
out  roraauee  or  exaggeration,  which  although 
somewhat  different,  was  notone  whit  better 
than  mauy  I  have  eaten  in  the  little  white 
Jersey  farm-house  w  hen  the  snow  was  turning 
each  twig  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  aud  each 
fence  and  gate  post  into  a  shadowy  ogre. 

The  typical  California  farmer  is  generous  to 
a  fault,  extravagant,  and  ofteu  somewhat 
shiftless.  The  soil  produces  so  abundantly 
and  nature  is  so  lavish  with  her  gifts  that  he 
grows  careless.  The  typical  ranch  is  not  a 
Brown  ranch,  but  one  as  immeeut  of  a  garden 
as  if  vegetables  would  uot  ripen  out-of-doors 
all  the  year  round,  aud  depending  for  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  such  things  upon  the  itinerant  vender, 
in  the  less  rural  districts,  anil  iu  the  interior 
going  without.  Not  so  on  this  ranch  of  my 
hostess,  a  lovely  white-haired  old  lady  who 
came  from  France  in  early  girlhood,  and 
to  the  carefully  instilled  principles  of  the 
French  peasant  in  agricultural  districts,  added 
ten  years’ hard  experience  on  a  bu  m  ij  New 
York  State  before  her  thirty  years  spent  in 
California.  She  deplores  the  want  of  thrift 
of  her  neighbors,  anil  says,  “Wait  until  ibe 
Eastern  farmers  come  out.  here;  they  will 
show  California  people  wlmt,  cuu  be  done  in 
their  State!” 

But  I  shall  never  get  to  my  dinner  if  I  ram¬ 
ble  on  iu  this  wmy.  1  thiuk  one  easily  becomes 
enervated,  and  gossipy,  and  shiftless  iu  this 
delicious  atmosphere. 

First  we  had  a  purfe  made  of  the  Mexican 
frejole ,  a  brown  beau,  which  reminded  me  of 
the  soup  of  the  mock  turtle  beau,  anil  was 
made  in  much  the  same  way.  The  beans  wore 
pul  ou  in  cold  wutcr,  with  salt  pork,  a  small 
ham  bone,  celery,  leeks,  onions,  and  carrots, 
and  simmered  slowly  for  three  hours.  Vege¬ 
tables  and  all  were  then  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  seasoned  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper, 
diluted  to  the  required  consistency  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  served  with  little  dice  of  fried 
bread. 

Stewed  hare,  which  1  was  prepared  to  re¬ 
volt  against  with  all  the  strength  of  my  East¬ 
ern  prejudices  against  furry  animals  as  articles 
of  food,  w’as  the  next  dish.  1  must  confess 
that  my  prejudices  vanished  before  the  skill 
of  the  cook.  Skin,  clean,  and  trim  t  wo  hares, 
but  if  you  would  bo  thoroughly  French,  do 
not  wash;  lard  them  with  shreadsof  salt  pork. 
1  thiuk  there  is  no  reader  of  the  Rural  who 
will  need  to  have  this  process  described  to 
her.  Fry  the  joints  iu  the  fat  made  by  frying 
out  several  slicesof  fat  pork,  and  when  brown, 
cover  with  a  bottle  of  red  wine  (cost  ten  ceuts 


idimUattfouja 


When  Bahy  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Cantona 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla 
When  she  heoamu  Miss,  she  clung  to  custorla. 
when  *h<*  had  children,  shs  gave  them  Castorta. 
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here),  salt,  pepper,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  small 
carrot  cut  in  pieces,  and  one  dozen  small  but¬ 
ton  onions  fried  in  butter;  simmer  gently  for 
two  hours;  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy, 
thicken  slightly,  and  dish.  Grape  jelly  made 
from  the  grapes  raised  on  the  ranch,  both  red 
and  white,  as  well  as  red  and  white  wine,  also 
home-made,  was  served  with  this. 

A  famous  quail  pie  of  immoderate  dimen¬ 
sions  graced  the  table,  as  it  did  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  afterward,  the  beauty  of  the  size  be¬ 
ing  that  one  could  “  cut.  and  come  again.” 
Bone  a  number  of  quail  as  skillfully  as  your 
knowledge  of  this  process  will  permit,  and  fill 
them  with  some  well-seasoned  sausage  meat. 
Line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  large  dish  or 
mold  Cover  the  paste  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sausage  meat;  put  in  a  layer  of  the  quails,  an¬ 
other  of  the  meat,  and  a  second  of  the  birds, 
and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full.  Let  the  top 
layer  he  of  the  meat,  and  season  the  birds 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  on  a  top  of  paste, 
attach  it  to  the  edge  by  pressing  gently  with 
the  thumbs  and  forefingers,  and  trim  tbe  edge 
nicely  and  evenly ;  egg  the  surface,  make  a 
hole  in  the  center  and  ornament  it  with  leaves 
or  fanciful  designs  cut  from  the  paste.  Place 
a  ring  of  paste  over  the  hole  to  keep  it  open 
(chimney  like)  and  to  preveut  the  crust  from 
cracking;  egg  again  and  cook  slowly  for  about 
two  hours;  remove  tbe  pie  from  the  oven,  let 
it  cool  and  fill  with  a  stroug  reduced  stock 
made  from  the  bones  of  the  birds,  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  a  small  lieef-boue. 

There  were  siring  beans,  sliced  raw  toma¬ 
toes,  delicate  whipped  potato  souffle  mot  new 
potatoes  this  time, friend  Eunice)  crisp  celery, 
and  tender  lettuce, and  a  plum  pudding  with  al¬ 
monds  which  hail  this  added  fascination  for 
me,  that  both  the  almonds  and  raisins  were 
grown,  and  the  former  cured  on  the  place. 
Anyone  who  has  a  wish  to  try  this  pudding 
need  only  add  from  one  to  two  cups  of  blanched 
and  chopped  almonds  (according  to  the  size 
of  the  pudding)  to  any  of  the  recipes  before 
given  in  the  Rural.  To  blanch  almonds  pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  cover  and  set  on  the 
back  of  tbe  range  for  a  few  minutes,  drain, 
pour  ou  cold  water  ami  remove  the  skin,  which 
may  be  easily  done  by  pressing  them  between 
the  cbumb  and  finger.  They  must  then  be  dried 
in  a  very  slow’  oven,  or  under  the  stove. 

PALMETTO. 


THANKSGIVING, 


iASlIRETROVE 


The  wheel  of  time  brings  this  holiday  near 
us  again;  how  are  we  to  observe  it  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  many.  A  little  illustrated  poem  in 
tbe  December  Wide  Awuke,  has  set  me  think¬ 
ing. 

An  old  gray-baired  man  sits  bf  fore  bis  table 
(a  box  turned  up  sideways),  bis  dog  sits  oppo¬ 
site  him,  a  fewr  crusts  of  bread  and  a  bone  or 
two  are  on  the  table;  evidences  of  the  direst 
poverty  are  all  around,  yet  with  a  smile  ou 
his  aged  face,  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
says:  “Dear  Lord,  tie  thanked  for  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day.”  How  many  of  us  thiuk  of  the  day 
in  this  manner? 

To  most  of  us  the  day  means  an  extra  nice 
dinner,  and  the  family  all  gathered  around, 
and  when  this  end  is  accomplished,  we  forget 
to  thank  “the  Giver  of  all  good”  for  pa«t  and 
present  blessings,  and  to  humbly  ask  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  tbe  same.  Let  us  have  the  din¬ 
ner,  not  too  elaborate,  turkey  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  vegetables  or  chickens  roasted  or  in 
a  pie  instead  of  the  turkey.  Plum  pudding 
or  pumpkin  pie  for  dessert  and  fruits  and  nuts 
also:  but  let  true  thankfulness  season  all  the 
meal  and  if  we  have  neighbors  poorer  than  our¬ 
selves  let  us  share  our  blessings  with  them. 
The  Rural  teems  with  excellent  recipes  or  1 
would  give  some  in  detail.  aunt  em. 


AN- ILLUSTRATED  •  AAGAZINI 


11^  pTC  will  bring  you  Treasure- 
1  0«TRmEforthreemonths,on 
"M  trial.  We  know  if  you  once  see  Treak- 
ure-Trovk,  you  will  not  be  without  it. 
It  is  $t.oo  per  year;  has  36  large  pages;  endorsed 
by  teachers  and  parents  everywhere.  It  is  a 
splendid  magazine.  Established  10  years. 
Better  now  than  c«er.  Premiums  for  clubs.  Send 
for  our  new  list.  Valuable  articles  frr  a  little  work. 
AopntQ  are  verv  successful  in  introducing 
1  lo  TREASURE-TROVE  into  schools 
and  families.  Liberal  commissions.  Mention  this 
fiafier.  TREASURE-TROVE  CO., 

25  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y. 


Brilliant! 

Durable ! 

Economical! 


FOR  Al.T..  -CIO  a  week  and  expen¬ 
ses  paid.  Valuable  outfit  and  particulars 
free  P  0.  VICKERY.  Augusta.  Maine. 


33  COLORS.  10  cents  each. 

The  PUREST,  STRONGEST  and  FASTEST 

of  all  Dyes.  Warranted  to  Dye  ihe  most  goods,  and 
give  the  brst  colors,  one  package  colors  one  to  four 
pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Carpel  Kags,  Yarns,  etc. 
Unequalled  tor  feathers,  Ribbons,  and  all  fancy 
Dyeing.  Any  one  can  use  them. 

The  Only  Safe  and  Unadulterated  Dyes. 


LJ  HJ|  C  «Ti  nY.  Book-keeping,  Business 

n  1*1  Forms.Penmanshlp.  ArithmeMe.Sborr- 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Circulars  tn  e. 

BBY.INT&.-TUATTON’?,  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


A  O  HEHE 

and  farmers  with  no  experience  make  Sti.  50  an 
hour  during  snare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon, Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made'  Sts  one  dar.  £70.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalocue  free. 

J.  E.  riUEi'AKo  A- Co..  Ciuciuuati.O 


for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(10  cts.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  Druggists  Address 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles.  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold.  Silver.  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  IO  Cents 


Revolvers. 

^ginpc. 


CREAM  CHEESE  AS  MADE  AT  HOUGH 
TON  DAIRY. 


I  SELL  DIRECT  TO  FAMILIES, 

thus  avoiding  agents  and  •  eaL 
ers  whose  profit*  and  expenses 
double  the  coston  event  organ 
they  sell.  This  beautiful,  solid 
Walnut  Case,  4  sets  ot  Patent 
Reeds,  Treble  and  Bass  Coup¬ 
ler*  Organ  for  only  $45. CO. 

Wanna  ini  for  7  years.  Fu  lev 
Stool  und  Instruction  Book 
five.  On  trial  In  your  own 
home  l*'fore  you  bay  it,  and  If 
not  satisfactory  1  will  take  it 
back,  paying  1  might  both  w ay*. 
S> yeurtruxporf  neein lliehual- 
htii».  Catalogue  free.  Older  at 

once.  E.  V.  ALLEGES,  Mayor, 
Tashiagton,  II.  J. 


We  had  heard  of  the  cream  cheese  as  made 
by  the  experienced  Mrs.  Anderson  of  Hough- 
ten  Dairy  before  visiting  Houghton  Farm  and 
so  had  it  impressed  upon  us  as  one  of  the 
things  wo  were  to  ask  questions  about.  With 
Mr.  Valentine’s  permission  we  are  thus  able 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  R,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  method  of  making  this  delicious 
cheese.  Take  three  quarts  of  sweet  cream 
and  the  same  of  new  milk  warm  from  the  cow. 
If  the  milk  is  not  warm  heat  to  62°.  Then 
add  to  each  quart  of  the  cream  and  milk  mix¬ 
ture,  teu  drops  of  liquid  rennet  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  whey.  This  last  of  course  cannot 
be  added  to  the  mixture  the  first  time  of  mak¬ 
ing,  but  after  once  making,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  whey  can  be  bottled  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place  for  any  length  of  time.  After  adding 
the  rennet  and  wbey,  stir  the  mixture  for 
about  10  mi  mites,  then  let  stand  for  24  horn's 
to  ferment.  Salt  to  taste,  turn  into  a  cheese 
doth  and  hang  up  for  24  hours  to  drain,  then 
change  the  cloth  and  put  under  a  light  press. 
Mrs.  Anderson  said  that  this  cheese  would 
keep  fairly  well  for  six  to  eight  daj’s  in  a  dry, 
airy  place. 


I ARIMEY  B  BERRY. 


OLD  COINS  AND  '■TAMPS  WANTED. 

Send  13  cents  In  Postage  Stamps  for  Coin  Book,  giving 
all  the  rare  dates  and  prices  we  pav  to  JnHN  C. 
SHAVER,  No.  ;ti  East  Brookli.sk  St,  Boston.  Mass. 


Beautiful  Plush  Casket 

IWP^Br  Of  Fine  Jewelry  «»Dl  free  to  erery  Agent  sell- 
IngourtArdi.  Send  Xc.  *t*rnn  for  Isjve'.y  New  Sam¬ 
ple*  and  Outfit.  Ji.  E.  C.lkll  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


10  cents  i -'liver',  pays  for  your  address  in  the 
“Agent's  Directory,”  which  goes  whirling  all  over  the 
Cubed  StA'es,  and  you  wilt  get  hundreds  of  samples, 
circulars,  books,  newspaper*,  magazines,  etc.,  from 
those  who  wan  t  agents  \  ou  will  get  lots  of  mail  mat¬ 
ter  and  good  Trailing  free,  and  will  be  Well  Pleased 
with  the  small  investment.  L1*r  containing  name 
sent  to  each  person  answering  thisadverilsement. 

T.  D.  CAMPBELL.  1S'2  Boyleston.  lnd. 


We  beg  to  announce  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Steel  Plate  Engrav¬ 
ing.  designed  for  us  by  Messrs. 
JOHN  A.  LOWELL  &  CO.  It  is 
pronounced  by  them  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  Calendar  which  the  engrav¬ 
er’s  art  has  yet  produced. 

Size,  11x14  inches. 

We  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  by  us  of  10  cts. 
in  stamps,  cash  or  postal  note. 

DOLIBER.  GOOD  ALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CA  It  DS.  Set  Scran  Pictures,  one  Checker  Board,  and 
ano-  sample  book  r,f'  Hidden  Name  Cards  and  Agents’ 
Outfit,  all,  only  2c.  Cafitap  Carp  Co.,  Columbus,  U 


AN  ACTUAL  FACT, 


A  member  of  the  Rural  family  saw  a  young 
woman  on  a  steamboat  excursion  walk  up  to 
a  mirror  at  one  end  of  thecabiu.  and  opening 
a  dainty  haud-hng  that  she  carried,  she  pro¬ 
duced  a  toilet  putT  with  which  she  powdered 
her  face  as  deliberately  as  if  in  tbe  privacy  of 
her  own  room.  She  thru  turned  around  and 
as  coolly  powdered  the  face  of  the  young  mau 
with  whom  she  was  in  company. 


Tho  following  book*,  enc-h.  r.ne  of  which  contains  *  complete 
flrst-clnsa  nnv.-l  by  n  celebrated  author,  are  published  In  u,**t 
pamphlet  torln,  many  ot  them  b  n.ibmmely  illustrated,  and 
printed  from  clear,  readable  Ijp*  on  good  paper:  Sir  -Voei's 
Beit,  by  Mia.  May  Agnes  Fleming  :  A  Barit  d  Lite,  by  Marion 
Ha-land  i  d  >  l«  1  ihiH  *  Sacrifice,  by  Mis.  It  S.  st.-ph,  ns  :  The 
Fnrrellinl  Ruble.,  l.y  M.  T.  I'uldor;  The  Old  Oaken  Chest.  by 
Sylvamts  Cobb,  Jr,  T’te  rear  l  0/  the  Ocean.  by  Clara  A  turns  In  ; 
Hollow  Ark  Null,  by  Margaret  Bl.  uut  ;  C'b/«  Hot.—,  by  Etta  IV. 
rterre  ;  Coder  Cts  iliac*,  by  tho  a  itbvr  of  *’ D01  a  Thome"; 
The  Planum  J  ft 'O' el  I.  by  Mrs,  Itcu.y  Wood!  Tar  Lawyer's 
Secret,  i.y  M  —  M  K  li  ,d.|on  j  7k fl  Strange  (hue  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
und  Mr  Hyde,  bv  K  L  Stevenson;  A  Wtdked  Ctrl,  by  Mary 
Cer-tl  Hv  ,  indy  X’niimrtM't  fJiuucaJi.  by  ”Tiie  DadieM 11 ; 
Between  Two  Si.;,  by  llt»  «  '  hor  o|  ••  Pot*  Thorne"  ;  The  Mine 
c.i '  Beurtj,  by  B  L.  Fa -je..n  :  Doctor  r '■dust,  by  Florence 
Warden  .  .1  Low  Marriage,  bv  Miss  Mulock  .  The  Guilty  Jliver, 
by  Wilkin  CYtlima  .  The  Poison  of  Alps,  by  Fn. retire.  Marrymt  ; 
jfo.It  Grange,  by  Hit.  Henry  Wood;  Forging  the  Fetters,  by 
Mr*.  Alexander  ,  A  Playwright's  pnupkt.-r,  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Edwards,  fair  hut  Fain,  by  tint  author  ot  "Bor*  Thome”; 
Lonenatre'*  I’.tAin,  by  Sira.  M.  V.  Victor;  Florence  Jringtnn's 
Oath,  bv  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison.  W>  will  aend  any  Four  of  the 
above  books  by  mull,  post  paid,  for  1  a  Cent* :  any  Ten  for 
Con  la;  tho  entlro  number  US  books  1  for  7>(fl  Cent*;  tho 
entire  it  umber,  bound  tn  boards,  with  cloth  back,  for  To  Cents. 
Postage  stamps  taken.  There  are  the  cheapest  t*-oka  ever  pub- 
lished.  and  guaranteed  worth  three  times  the  money  asked  for 
them  This  offer  Is  made  to  Introduce  nur  popular  publications. 
•San « taction  gvitr  iMter.i  or  monri,  refunded.  Address  F.  M. 
U  PTON,  I’ubllshcr,  68  Murray  Street,  New  Y  ork. 


CELERY  SALAD. 

Boil  a  cup  of  milk  and  thicken  it  with  a 
tablespoon ful  of  corn- starch  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  milk.  Mix  well  together  one  beaten  egg, 
two  teaspoou fills  of  sugar,  one  of  salt,  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard  and  a  small  pinch 
of  cayeune  pepper:  pour  this  into  the  hot  milk 
a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  constantly;  when 
quite  smooth  take-  off  the  fire  and  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  (or  more)  of  olive  oil  and  the  same 
quantity  of  vinegar;  mix  well  together  and 
when  cool  pour  over  celery  cut  in  very  small 
pieces.  c.  A.  h. 


BOLT  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

BAKER'S 


THANKSGIVING  KITCHEN  TALKS, 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


•ff  Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  ot 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  t *  -ee 
times  the  strength,  of  Cocoa  mixec 
with  8uirch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar 
and  la  therefore  Isir  more  economl 
ca  costing  less  than  one  cent  o 
cut  R  is  delicious,  Dourisbiiig. 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
i  admirably  adapted  for  invalid*  a» 
well  as  for  persons  tn  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


“  ’Tis  November”  and  the  year  is  near  its 
close;  the  harvest  is  over,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  garnered,  and  happy  is  the  family 
that  can  answer  the  roll,  “all  here.”  Life  is 
made  up  of  little  things  on  which  hinge  our 
happiness  or  misery. 

The  summer  is  over:  we  have  borne  our  bur¬ 
den  iu  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  worked  to 
bring  about  the  fruition.  Paul  has  planted, 
A  polios  watered,  but  ouly  Got!  could  give  the 
increase.  Let  us  give  thanks.  The  word  on 
our  tongues  often  means  so  little  and  yet  it  is 
so  much.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  each 
for  his  own  enjoyment  and  not  as  a  day  of 
thankful  prayer.  Rut  it  is  possible  to  have  a 
revereut  heart  even  when  making  or  eating 
our  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie,  and  to  teach 
our  chi  Id rou  that  tire  day  is  something  more 
than  a  gastronomic  fete. 

To  mothers  it  is  generally  the  sequel  to  a 
busy  time  of  preparation,  but  theu  ’tis  easy 
to  labor  for  those  we  love,  aud  so  we  bake 
and  broil,  and  boil,  and  make  things  pleasant 
iu  the  home,  where  the  light  of  love  shines.  It 
is  true  I  often  think  the  dinners  might  be 
simpler;  so  many  kinds  of  pie;  such  a  variety 
of  dainties  are  not  uecessary  to,  but  often  dis¬ 
turbers  of  our  peace;  let  there  bo  more  charity 
if  less  pastry;  more  thankfulness,  if  less 
sauce.  Better  is  a  diuner  ot  herbs  with  a  cou- 
tented  mind  and  thankful  heart,  than  the 
stalled  ox  and  a  thankless  soul.  Sea-ons  of 
social  enjoyment  are  a  tome  if  happily  con¬ 
nected,  and  at  no  time  better  than  when  the 
autumn  has  gathered  iu  all  our  season’s  work. 
And  let  us  remember  the  poor,  the  sick  and 
the  unfortunate  at  this  time,  and  all  those 
whose  lives  have  not  been  cast  in  as  pleasant 
places  as  our  ow  n.  And  in  helpiug  them  we 
are  showing  iu  the  best  way  the  practical 
benefits  of  lhaukfiiluess. 


®eat  estate 


ittioccllancous  §Uvmi.sinfl 


6F  XET  IMEREST  Ax 

5  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  |»  § 

i  j  artis-conklinO  £ 

MORTK4UE  TRIKT  (O., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Capital  Pnitl-up.  . . . .  SI. 000.000 

Surplus . .  I  ii  0.000 

Reserve  Liability .  I.OOn.OOO 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  trust  Co..  New  York, 
pall  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

J arv is-Couklin  Ylortgage  Trust  Co., 

33J  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Know  All  Men 


P.h  ridmai  Parris  1 0  Very  Beautiful  Christmas 
k-nrisimas  uams.  Cards,  no  two  alike,  by  mail. 

for  ‘25e.  They  will  please  you  New  England  Nov¬ 
elty  M’f’g  Co..  31  Portland  Bti  ret.  Bost-.m,  .Maes 


To  wit :  Teachers,  preachers,  public 
speakers,  actors,  singers,  lawyers,  “  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  and 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  by  over-strain, 

Principal  Samuel  Dement, of  the  Bart- 
’ett  School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes  :  “  I 
have  used  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  cases  of  severe  colds 
and  thfoat  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“I  should  be  unable  to  perform  my 
clerical  duties,  without  the  use  of  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral,”  writes  Rev.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  ot  Hillsville,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Pr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas. 
Bold  by  all  Druggist*.  Price  $1  ;  mix  bottles,  $o. 


PURE  MILK. 

.  WARREN 

^MILK  BOTTLES 


150  Farms.  #10 

for  Bulletin.  ALV 


Blg  boom  here.  Send 
Washington,  Lnd. 


•r  Acre  uj 
LESLIE 


\  Patented  March  28d,  ISSO. 

\  Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
W  of  Milk  in  *11  titles 
and  Towns. 

A  LONO -NEEDED  WANT 
AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
Murray  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


FI  AD|n  A  Tracts  ot  Land.  5  acres  and  upwards, 
LUItlU  A  on  the  II  lit  11  PINE  RIDGE, 
10  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Unexcelled  for 
IM'ANGE  GROVE*,  FBI  ITS  and  VUiE- 

TA  B  l.  KS.  Transportation  fnolltrles  flivt  class 
Lands  wUl  he  sold  at  low  prices  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Also  Town  Lots  in  tsevllle.  with  water  and  sewerage 
facilities.  Address  s*KV  1 1.1. E  CO.,  Seville.  Kla. 
MAMIN  l  01  NO.  Kr,  1  lent.  A  Wall  Sr..  N.  Y. 
R,  H  51  Asov.  see’j  and  Treas  ,  Seville,  Fla. 


S3  7fi  STEAM  COOKER 

FREE  ! 


f  I,  Young  .linn  and 

1 11  Stamp  for  part  leu- 

E.  C.  LI  NOSE  VAC 


\Y  ewant  an  active  and  intelligent  man 
or  woman  to  represent  us  in  each  town. 
To  those  who  at*  willing  to  work  we 
promise  In rgt-  ;ir  r.ts  l  ooker  and 
Outfit  free.  .I pyiu  III  O.I  re  ibr  Terms, 
WIL.VOT4  VSTt.K  4  IM„  Kufk,.,t«T.  Ji.  V. 


Small  Kurin  Wanted,  for  client.  Theo.  Thielkr, 
Lawyer.  Mrookly  u.  N .  Y .  Deln  s  collected  in  any  State 
Money  loaned. 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING, 

The  Original.  Beware  at  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


YES  THIS  WILL  PLEASE  YOU 


Blades  are  finest  razor  steel, 
hand  forged,  file-tested,  ami 
replaced  free  If  sort  or  flawy 
It  Is  made  for  the  hunter,  far 
mer,  or  mechanic,  t  rice  7  5c 
— -  ,  5  for  SB.  with 

stag,  ebony, or  white 
handle- .  -  Wt  lade 
i\  Jao<  Knife,  ffiV.  t'ru- 

rl  _  uUigKutfe,  Vie.  Bud- 

l!  hivg,  8*e-  D’afring, 
JUM  ;  bios’  strong  1 

Btf  blade,  35c.;  Girls, 

35c  ;  Ladies'  3  blade 
Pearl.  50c.;  Gents’  3- 
blade,  *1.  8-inch 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

1  Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Steel  Shears,  15c. ;  Huiton-hole  Scizzoi-s,  30c.  lllus.  List  free. 


nov  §s 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


fCmxg  jpf  i\)t  U^cK. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Noy.  10,  1887. 

Of  the  passengers  of  the  cholera-infected 
ship  Alesia.  005  were  allowed  to  come  ashore 
Thursday,  74  days  after  they  left  port,  and  50 
days  after  the  quarantine  began.  The  rest — 228 
—were  brought,  up  to  the  city  yesterday.  The 
last  case  of  cholera  was  on  Oct  7—45  days  ago. 
...,  The  richest,  gold  mine  ever  dis¬ 

co  v>  red  in  the  world,  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  on  the  Hassazampa  ltiver,  near  Pres¬ 
cott,  Arizona.  The  ore  averages  $1,000  a  ton. 
Two  men  with  a  common  mortar  pounded  out 
$800  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  invar  has  pro¬ 
duced  n  vast  quantity  ol' gold  in  placer  mining. 
A  great  ric-h  to  the  place,  of  course.  Nothiug 

of  the  Tortllita  about  it — it  is  said . 

Edward  Hnlroyd,  n  hermit,  who  was  formerly 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Cincinnati,  was 
found  dead  Inst  Sunday  in  his  secluded  home 
near  O’Bfienville,  Ohio.  His  estate  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $150,000  . The  rae  ng  sta¬ 

ble  (33  horses)  of  .T.  B.  Haggin.  the  California 
millionaire,  passed  through  Chicago  last,  week 
eu  route  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  horses 
will  be  wintered  on  the  immense  ranch  of 

their  owner  . Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 

dynamite  exploded  shortly  before  noon 
Wednesday,  at  the  works  of  the  Hancock 
Chemical  Company,  located  four  miles  from 
Hancock.  Mien  ,  on  the  banks  of  Portage 
Lake.  Six  persons  were  instantly  annihilat¬ 
ed  all  the  men,  fortunately,  in  the  factory  at 

the  time .  .  An  official  list  shows  that, 

the  next  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash¬ 
ington  will  consist  of  408  Democrats.  158  Re¬ 
publicans  and  four  Independents.  The  Inde¬ 
pendents  are  Anderson,  of  Town.  Nichols,  of 
North  Carolina.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  and 
Smith,  of  Wisconsin . Robert  Bon¬ 

ner,  of  the  Ledger,  after  48  years  of  hard 
work,  lias  retired  from  business,  having  made 
over  his  paper  to  his  three  sons  ..  ..The 
“  T .leader.”  the  Socialist  organ  in  this  city,  ex¬ 
pired  with  the  Chicago  Anarchists;  debts  $30.- 
000, of  which  81,000  were  to  employ*1*;  nominal 
assets,  815,000  Judge  Emerson,  of 

Mo.,  having  declined  the  0.  S  marsbalship 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  that  Hrnte,  Miss 
Placin'  Couzins  still  continues  to  perform  the 

duties  of  the  office  satisfactorily . 

....Two  children,  while  returning  home  from 
school  near  High  Prnirie.R-kv  County,  Minn., 
last  Friday,  were  attacked  by  wolves,  and, 
before  assistance  could  reach  them,  were  de¬ 
voured.  A  few  days  before  a  man  was  pur- 
sueil  and  attacked  by  wolves  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  tight 

that,  he  escaped  . Almont  Lightning, 

valued  nt,  $15.(100,  and  owned  fit.  the  Jewett 

Stock  Farm,  Illinois,  has  died  from  colic . 

. The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 

that  imported  plum  pudding  is  dutiable  at.  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  an  nuenu- 
merated  manufactured  article  . Satur¬ 

day  afternoon ,  at  Asheville.  N.  C.,  United 
States  Senator  Vance  was  thrown  from  n  road 
wagon,  and  falling  upon  his  head,  sustained 

a  painful  wound  . Sophia  Yager,  a 

young  woman,  pleaded  guilty  of  horse-stealing 
at  Madison.  Wis. ,  Monday,  and  was  sentenced 

to  two  years1  imprisonment,. .  . Tbp  late 

J.  M  l'ierco  bequeathed  $150,000  to  the  city  of 
San  Diego.  Cal.,  for  the  eslablishtneut  of  an 
orphans1  home,  the  Pierce  Bovs’  and  Girls’ 
Home,  a  kindergarten,  industrial  school,  and 
a  school  of  technology  — ....  Chicago,  by 
the  recent  suburb  annexations,  now  claims 
887.000  population,  which  makes  it  the  third 

largest  city  in  the  United  States . There 

■were  eleven  miles  of  names  on  petitions  asking 
for  clemency  for  the  Anarchists  . Archi¬ 

bald  Campbell,  member  of  the  Dominion  Par¬ 
liament  for  Kent  County,  Out.,  has  been 
unseated  because  of  bribery  committed  by  his 

agents  . General  Sheridan  has  presented 

his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  army  consists  of  2,800  officers  ami  84.830 
men  . .  I .  -  ...  .Clara  Louise  Kellogg  aud  her 
manager,  Carl  Strakosch,  were  married  at 
Elkhart,  lud  .  Wednesday  night,  ar,  the  close 
of  an  entertainment  given  by  the  company... 

. ..  .  .The  Manitobians  are  again  reported  to 
have  secured  financial  aid  enough  to  push  that, 
Red  River  Valiev  rood  to  the  border.and  it  is 
said  the  work  will  go  on  nt  once .  .Seve¬ 

ral  of  the  Eastern  railroads  either  have  made, 
or  are  making,  arrangements  to  heat  the  cars 

by  steam  the  coming  winter .  The 

Rome.  Watertown,  and  Opdenburg  Railroad 
Company  did  away  with  coal  stoves  Ju  passen¬ 
ger  coaches,  and  Monday  began  heating  its 
carson  the  Syracuse  branch  by  steam  from  the 
engine  ..... .The  total  immigration  through 

Castle  Garden  for  the  year  1S37  thus  far  has 
been  331,585,  which  is  72,073  ahead  of  the 

corresponding  period  of  last  year . Todd, 

the  largest  “bucket-shop”  keeper  in  this  city, 
has  been  fined  $100  for  keeping  a  gamblers’ 
resort.  Will  appeal;  but  meanwhile  has  shut 

up  strop .  A II  llie  bucket-shop  keepers  in 

Chicago  are  summoned  to  appear  betore  the 
Grand  Jury  on  Monday  next.  November  21. .. 
. Near  South  Framingham,  Ma*s.,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Jem  Carney,  “knocker-out,”  of  Eng¬ 
land.  and  Jack  Me Au litre,  of  Brooklyn, 
fought  seventy-four  rounds  for  the  light¬ 
weight  championship.  The  battle  was  de¬ 
clared  a  draw,  after  it,  had  continued  four 

hours  aud  fifty  five  minutes  .  ..  The 

amount  appropriated  for  Methodist  missions 

next  year  is  $  1 ,202.3041 . .  ...  The  United 

States  marshal  has  taken  charge  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  i  hurch  property  in  Salt  Lake  City . 

..  Six  Mormon  elders  have  been  driveu  out 
of  Shelby  County,  Ala.,  aud  will  be  killed  if 
they  return.  Four  of  them  were  tarred  and 
feathered.  The  Mormons  have  been  very 
busy  in  many  sections  of  the  South  of  late; 
but  their  career  has  generully  been  brought 
to  au  end  public  indignation  ...  .Com¬ 
missioner  Sparks,  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
has  resigned,  and  the  President  has  accepted 
his  resignation  with  assurances  of  his  ^ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  rugged  and  unyielding 
integrity.,  which  ^characterized  Lthe  official 


conduct”  of  the  Commissioner . 

_ The  dead  Anarchists  were  buried  in  Wald¬ 
heim  Cemetery  near  Chicago,  Sunday,  with¬ 
out  any  disturbance.  The  handful  of  foreign¬ 
ers  determined  to  destroy  off-hand  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  00.000,(100  Americans,  native  and 
naturalized,  were  convinced  that  just  then  at 
any  rate  violence  would  be  lunacy  in  view  of 
the  thorough  preparations  made  by  the  police 
and  troops  to  suppress  vigorously  au y  at  tempt 
ed  outrage.  Precautions  were  taken  in  other 
cities,  too;  lint  nothing  more  than  fierce  talk 
and  deep  lager-driiildng  was  attempted  any¬ 
where  by  the  “Reds  ”  Herr  Most  was  indicted 
and  arrested  here  for  inflammatory  talk  last 
Saturday  night;  hut  nothing  is  likely  to  come 
of  it.  beyond  a  lesson  of  caution  to  the  blath¬ 
erskite  .  -  -  One-third  of  the  business  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  a  week  ago  ..  .Paul 
Blonet,  otherwise  “Max  O’Roll.”  the  author 
of  “John  Bull  mid  His  Island”  and  other  porm 
lar  books, has  just  arrived  here  on  a  lecturing 

tour . .  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey 

Bacon,  a  well-known  Connect  lent  clergyman, 
has  been  ousted  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Inde- 
dendeut  Presbyterian  church,  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  because  Ins  views  with  regard  to 
the  negro  were  too  liberal  to  please  the  major¬ 
ity  of  his  congregation. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday.  Nov.  10, 1887. 

Across  the  Atlantic  there's  the  same  old 
story  of  rebellious  discontent  and  fierce  coer¬ 
cion  in  Ireland.  A  great  number  of  incidents 
of  local  importance  occur  every  day,  and  are 
cabled  under  the  Atlantic  to  fill  up  space;  but 
who  here  remembers  them  a  week  or  even  a  day 
afterwards?  In  England  hungry'  mobs  are 
still  turbulent  in  London,  clamoring,  not  for 
charity,  but  for  work,  Last  Sunday  over 
150.000  assembled  in  Trafalgar  Square  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  police  authori¬ 
ties;  but.  the  crowd  was  dispersed,  after  a  sav¬ 
age  fight,  by  0.000  policemen,  aided  by  the 
horse  and  foot  guards— the  (iuest  body  of 
troops  in  the  English  army,  always  kept  in 
London,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 
A  large  crowd  is  expected  there  to  morrow 
although  the  uulhoritie*  have  forbidden  any 
meeting:  and  20,000  special  constables  have 
been  enrolled  to  help  to  disperse  it  and  sup¬ 
press  any  rioting.  The  police  arc  armed,  and 
exten  ammunition  has  been  served  out  to  the 
troops.  The  masses’,  backed  up  by  many 
proniiueut  men.  insist  that  such  meetings  are 
legal.  The  impression  grows  strouger  every 
day  that  England  is  greatly  overpopulated. 

. Yesterday  the  Czar.  Czarina,  and 

their  five  children,  on  their  way  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  St,  Petersburg,  arrived  ut  Berlin  at 
10.40  A.  m,  and  left  at  0  30  p.  m.  The  Kaiser 
visited  them  and  was  visited.  Guards  of 
houor  out:  much  parading  and  dining:  all 
possible  honors  done:  still  the  visit  was  of  no 

txilii  i  inport&UCP  .  .  The  Crown 

Prince  is  still  in  good  health,  except  as  regards 
his  throat.  The  doctors  say  it  is  a  soft  can¬ 
cer,  and  that  his  end  must  soot)  come . . .  , . 

...  Tn  France  the  Caffarel  trouble  still  holds 
the  field.  Any  amount,  of  very  dirty  linen  is 
washed  in  public.  SoW-iU-lftw  Wilson  is  to  be 
tried  for  accepting  bribes.aml  President  Grdvy 
is  likely  to  bo  forced  or  provoked  to  resigu. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday.  November  1$),  1887, 
Tub  University  of  Vermont  is  to  give  a 
short  course,  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  m  agricul¬ 
ture,  beginning  Nov.  29.  Tuition  free;  board 
aud  room  about  $3.50  a  week,  All  Vermont 
farmers  are  earnestly  invited  to  send  their 
sons.  Full  particulars  will  be  furnished  by 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cook  ut  Burlington . 

Rhode  Island  farmery  have  established  a 
State  Grange . The  American  Clydes¬ 

dale  Assneia’ion  has  237  members,  and  81.4(H) 
in  the  treasury  The  members  are  located 
thus:  Canada  43,  Colorado  1,  Dakota  1,  Indi¬ 
ana  IS,  Illinois  10(5.  lawa 2(5,  Kansas  8,  Michi¬ 
gan  5,  Minnesota  1.  Missouri  I.  Montana  2, 
Nebraska  1,  New  York  5.  Ohio  3.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  5.  Scotland  2,  Tennessee  1.  Virginia  1,  aud 
Wisconsin  12  . . The  Shire  Horse  As¬ 

sociation  has  03  stock-holders  and  $1,405  in 
the  treasury .  . .  . The  American  Here¬ 

ford  Association  has 897 members — nn  increase 
of  47  during  the  ypar.  It  has  $9,353  in  the 

treasury . Fainnount,  Leavenworth. 

Kansas,  claims  the  largest  apple  orchard  in 
t.lie  United  States — 137  acres,  and  50,000  trees. 
Crop  last  year  40.000  bushels, 

. ...“Pleuro”  still  prevails  among  cattle  in  a 
few  places  in  Vermont.  The  State  cattle  com¬ 
missioners  have  raised  the  quarantine  of  the 
towns  of  Orwell  and  Benson  except  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  farms  anil  herds  . The  greatest 

tire  that  ever  occurred  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
destroyed  13.500  bales  of  cotton  worth  $730,- 
000.  and  cotton  presses  and  storage  ware  hous¬ 
es  worth  $135  000  more,  or  a  total  of  $755,000, 
Thursday  night.  Forty  railroad  curs  were 

also  cremated  . Jack  rabbits  bothered 

Miller  &  Lusk,  the  great.  Cali  torn  ia  ranchers, 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  hire  hunt 
ers  to  kill  these  pests,  Some  7.000  were  killed. 
...  Col.  George  W  Hooker,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Vermont.  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety . .  Michigan  has  lifted  its  quar¬ 
antine  against  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards . 

...  The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Short  horn  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
held  at  Lansing  Wednesday,  Dec.  21,  The 
sheep-breeders  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Tues¬ 
day.  t  tic  00th  .  . .  .The  agricultural  bur 

at,  Hurnellsville,  N.  Y.,  paid  $5  000  in  premi¬ 
ums,  and  $4,800  in  advertising,  and  cleared 

$0,000  in  cash,  all  cx|>etiscs  pai  I !  !  ! . 

The  shipments  Ot  live  stock  aud  dressed  hepf 
per  steamship  from  Boston  for  foreign  mark¬ 
ets  last  week  were  005  cattle  and  2,598  quart¬ 
ers  of  beef  ..... . . Freights  on  export  live 

stock  have  increased  to  about  $12  per  bullock, 
and  insurance  to  four  percent.....  ..English 
farmers,  in  the  desperation  of  dopressinn,  are 
making  an  attempt  to  form  a  “National  Farm 
Produce  Trading  Company,”  having  tor  its 
object  the  acquirement  of  farms  auu  the  es- 


tablishmentof  shops  and  depots  for  the  sale 
of  the  produce  for  cash  prices — a  sort  of 

“Farmers’  Trust  ” . The  entire  number 

of  registered  Jersey  cattle  in  r.he  United  States 
has  been  41.000  females  and  17,100  bulls,  mak¬ 
ing  total  5s.  100.  This  embraces  all  the  Jersey 
cattle  imported  from  t  he  Island  or  bred  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  40  years.  Estimat¬ 
ing  that  only  one-half  of  thisnumber  are  now 
dead,  it  would  appear  that,  there,  are  29,050 

registered  Jerseys  in  the  United  States . 

Ethan  Leak,  a  farmer,  residing  near 
Jamestown,  lud.,  accidentally  shot  his  wife 
Monday,  Thinking  he  bad  killed  her.  tie  sent 
a  bullet  through  his  braiu,  dying  immediately. 

.  Kansas  is  trying  to  entourage  silk 

production,  and  has,  by  act  of  Legislature, 
established  a  station  where  eggs  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  reelers  educated.  Ton  acres 
have  been  set  out,  with  mnlbery  trees  aud  fif¬ 
teen  reels  are  now  ruuniug  ! . The 

Treasury  Department  has  refunded  the  duty 
recently  tmid  on  the  Shropshire*  imported  by 
Crosby  K  Turner  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  brought  over  for 
breeding  purposes  only  .......  Ma  ladie  do 

coit  among  horses  has  spread  from  Illinois  to 
Missouri  Gov.  Martin  of  Kansas 

has  raised  the  cattle  quarantine  established 
against  the  Stock  Yards,  Cook  County,  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  Sept.  80.  18SB — over  a  year  ago  ... 
...  The  National  Merino  Sheep  Register  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  seventh  annual  meeting 

at  Jackson.  Mich  ,  December  14-15 . 

The  American  Essex  Swine  Breeders’  Associ¬ 
ation  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois,  with  W.  J.  Ncelev,  Ottawa,  III.,  Pres¬ 
ident.  and  W.  M.  Wiley,  New-  Augusta,  Ind,, 
Secretary  . A  B.  Wousetler,  man¬ 

ager  of  the  Red-Bank  Creamery  in  Northern 
Chester  Co.,  Pa  ,  has  disappeared  with  the 

money  of  his  patterns, . St.  Louis 

even  is  getting  apples  from  New  York . 

The  receipts  nt  the  Texas  State  fair 
which  closed  Nov.  5,  and  lasted  17  days,  were 

nearly  $135,000.. .  Two  of  the  Model 

family,  living  near  Brockton,  111.,  died  the 
other  day  before  medical  aid  could  arrive,  and 
four  more  were  dangerously  sick  at  last  ac¬ 
counts.  They  had  eaten  trichina-in  tested 
sausage  ....  Dr.  G.  H.  Martin,  who 
had  a  hand  in  the  recent  revolution  at  Hono¬ 
lulu.  is  in  this  country  aud  says  that  the  plan 
of  Claus  Spreekels  to  produce  beet  sugar  in 
California  does  not  frighten  the  Hawaiian 

growers . The  richest  iron  ore  beds 

yet  discovered  in  Ohio  have  been  found  13 
miles  from  Springfield,  on  the  farm  of  Howell 

Waddle  .  The  Knights  of  Labor 

have  given  notice  that  the  strike  of  plantation 
laborers  in  Louisiana  w'as  not  ordered  by 
them,  and  have  notified  all  members  of  the 
order  to  return  to  work . . 


Crops  &  fttarluls. 


Saturday,  Nov.  19, 1887. 

From  Ohio  to  Kansas.  Kansas  to  Minnesota. 
Minnesota  to  Wisconsin,  anil  Wisconsin  to 
the  Ohio  River,  complaints  of  drought  are 
nearly  universal.  Lust  year  the  drought  at 
the  same  time  was  severe;  but  this  year  it  is 
even  worse.  Winter  grain  is,  in  most  locali¬ 
ties,  in  a  critical  condition,  ami  will  require  a 
heavy  rainfall  or  a  thick  coat  of  snow  to  save 
it  from  disaster.  lu  Central  aud  Southern 
Illinois  there  are  grave  fears  of  a  water  fam- 
iue.  The  railroads  through  most  of  Illinois 
are  bringing  water  from  distant  points  to  re¬ 
lieve  local  distress  Live  stock  are  suffering 
seriously  for  want  of  water;  aud  where  there 
is  any  for  them,  except  in  rivers,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  muddy  and  unwholesome.  Through 
the  Northwest  the  marketing  of  wheat  is  still 
continued,  and  although  the  price  ranges  as 
low  as  from  50  to  55  cents  a  bushel,  there  is 
less  grumbling  than  usual.  Things  farmers 
have  to  buy  ure  correspondingly  cheap.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  implements,  for  instance,  can  be 
bought  at  30  to  40 percent,  loss  thau  in  former 
j'ears.  There  is  u  heavy  inter  State  trade  in 
corn  at  good  figures  all  over  the  Northwest, 
and  indeed  the  West  generally.  Illinois  to¬ 
day  is  an  importer  of  corn,  so  are  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana,  aud  Kansas. 

The  movement  of  hogs  is  lively  and  prices 
arc  satisfactory.  The  weather  has  been  per¬ 
fect  for  fattening  them,  and  the  general  scar¬ 
city  of  corn  all  over  the  country  is  the  strong¬ 
est  inducement  to  get.  them  into  the  market,  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  hogs  of  the  country 
continue  healthy.  Of  course  we  have  here 
and  there  reports  of  sickness  mid  disease,  but 
not.  however,  l u  au  epidemic  form. 

At  Chicago  hogs  are  selling  freely  at  about 
$t  per  100  pounds  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
$5  cents  to  $1  higher  than  t  wo  years  ago,  but 
$1.25  to  $1,75  less  than  three  years  ago. 
The  demand  comes  chiefly  from  citv  packers, 
and  light,  weights  are  neglected,  as  Eastern  or¬ 
ders  are  filled  ut.  Buffalo,  Pittsburg  and  East. 
Liberty,  where  light  hogs  have  been  plenty 
and  cheaper. 

At  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kausas  City  and 
other  chief  Western  markets  cattle  are  still  un¬ 
precedentedly  low;  though  owing  to  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  arrival  of  range  cattle,  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  past  week  have  advanced  a  trifle. 
At  Chicago  veal  calves  have  been  selling  re¬ 
markably  low  ol  late.  Now  the  season’s  calf 
trade  may  be  regarded  as  at  an  end;  except¬ 
ing  a  few  loads  of  Texans,  none  were  offered. 
Or  Eastern  stock  calves  not  to  exceed  30  car- 
loads  have  arrived  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  since  Amr.  1.  In  former  seasons  as  many 
have  arrived  In  a  single  week. 

The  Savannah  News  says  the  Florida  orange 
crop  wiiii  be  a  large  one,  but  it  will  lie  all  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  the  demand,  which  is  heavier 
than  usual.  Fancy  sorts  are  said  to  bo  scarce 
and  return  a  large  profit  to  the  growers.  The 
1880-87  crop  amounted  to  l,5U0.0tH)  boxes,  not  ¬ 
withstanding  “the  freeze”  of  1880,  Previous 
to  1880  87  the  largest,  crop  gathered  did  not 
exceed  1,250,000  boxes. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  Secretary  of  the 
Mo.  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  issued  his 
monthly  report  Thursday  for  November  8, 
and  reports  the  corn  crop  at  22.8  bushels  per 
acre,  or  140,21X1,235  bushels  for  the  State. 
Only  78  per  cent,  of  tho  ucrotige  of  wheat  is 


sown  this  year  compared  with  last  year.  Its 
condition  is  only  89.  Suffering  from  the 
severe  drought,  the  plant  is  not  promising. 
Potatoes  are  05  per  cent,  of  a  crop;  apples.  42; 
pastures,  70;  tobacco  yield,  7,819.800  pounds. 
Stock  water  Is  scarce  and  cattle  are  not 
thriving  ns  usual. 

Lute  rains  have  wonderfully  improved  the 
crops  of  potatoes  mid  roots  in  England,  so 
that  all  are  now  fair  crops.  A  few  weeks  ago 
tho  cables  told  us  potatoes  were  from  25  to  40 
>ov  cent,  higher  in  London  than  at  the  same 
inie  last  year;  now  prices  arc  about  on  a 
level.  The  Scotch  potato  crop  is  excellent. 

Brndstrcct’s  summary  for  the  week  says 
there  has  been  nn  exceptional  advance  iu 
prices  of  most  staples  in  which  there  are  any 
speculative  dealings:  Indian  corn  4c.,  wheat 
2l.jC.,  cotton  proving  mi  exception,  with  a  de¬ 
cline  of  1-1(4, -.  oer  pound.  The  gains  in  wheat 
and  corn  (which  stimulated  flour  considerably) 
are  duo  mainly  t«»  the  21  005.000  aud  7,000,000 
bushels  lighter  visible  stoeks.  respectively,  at 
I  bis  time  than  a  year  ago.-  Wheat  receipts  at 
the  West  have  declined.  Canal  shipments  end 
practically  to-day.  and  rail  grain  carriage  has 
been  advanced.  Exports  of  wheat  (and  flour) 
for  the  current  week,  contrary  to  expecta¬ 
tions,  are  2, 175,000  bushels,  bot  h  coasts — more 
than  double  last,  week’s  total.  Exports  wheat 
aud  (lour,  both  eoasts.  twenty  weeks,  to  No 
vember  17,  aggregate  til ,203.190  million  bush¬ 
els.  The  week’s  wheat  reports  are  tho  heaviest 
since  September  (Pacific  coast  shipping  727,000 
bud) el s).  and  Torn  exports  (410.000  bushels, 
against  683.000  bushels  last  week,  are  ahead  of 
lute  records.  Speculation  in  wheat  aggregates 
95,000,000  bushels  for  t  he  week,  the  heaviest 
week’s  total  this  year,  with  some  reaction  iu 
price  Friday. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  York. Saturday,  Nov.  19, 1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— Tho  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  flulf.  Texas. 

ordinary  — . .  "‘Bi  74i  . 

Strict  Ordinary . 8tji  . 

S001I  Ordinary . ..9  1-16  9  3-16  . 

Strict  Hood  Ordinary..  9  9-16  9  11-16  . 

Low  Middling.  .  9  1.V16  10  1-16  . 

Strict  Low  Middling.  10  3-16  10  5-16  . 

Middling  ....  W9  mVd  . 

flood  Middling .  1056  10*4  . 

Strict  flood  Mlddllng...1d  13-16  10  15-16  . 

Middling  Fair .  11  3-16  II  5-16  . 

Vftlr .  11  13  16  11  15-16  . 

htmnkd. 

flood  Ordinary.....  7  7  16  |  Low  Middling . 9  1-16 

Strict  flood  Ord . 8HJ  1  Mlddllug  ...  9  15-16 

FkKD.— Quoted  at  90<"'.iV.  for  10  it.  spring:  90  to  95c, 
for  winter  (  6"  lbs,  90c.  80  lbs.  90c.  100  lbs.  ')21*c@8t  05; 
sharps.  81  O'.’ty  - 1  10hj.  Kyo  Feed,  nominal  at  90c.; 
screenings,  6ft  .i  75e 

Hxv  \vr>  Straw.— a  quiet  hut  steady  market.— 
Hnv  Choice  Timothy  per  lo0  n..  90e:  No.  1,  8'c; 
No.  3  TDftMOc;  Clover,  mixed,  65 75c;  clover,  SOt«i60c; 
shipping.  60c;  Straw.-  Long  rye  80c,  short  do,  50@d5c; 
nut.  l.V-jNOe. 

Hops  Valuesrare  without  material  alteration  and 
aside  from  a  fair  demand  for  prime  slock  the  call  was 
light.  N.  Y.  State  new  crop.  Choice.  JlGaile;  do  me¬ 
dium  to  prime.  14  18c  crop  of  1-36,  common  to 
good.  8-idVc,  do  1385,  Lest,  Bt«>7Cl  do  common 
to  medium.  4  'tie:  Pacific.  Coast,  crop  1347,  fair 
to  prime,  do  1,386.  common  to  good,  7m 

11c-  do  1385,  good  to  prime,  5«Bto.  Foreign-  Ucrtnun, 
crop  IK*?  3't<.(i30e:  do  1886,  West,  13t5d5e;  no,  common 
to  fair,  llliitlii . 

Fhiuth  fbwsh.  There  Is  n  moderate  sale  for  ap¬ 
ples.  Imt  prices  on  choice  are  (lnu.  Drapes  move 
slowly.  Cranberries  are  at  firm  prices.  Florida 
oranges  in  lair  receipt.  The  quotations  ale  for:  Apples, 
Snow,  choice,  per  bid.  •;i-o3  V5;  do  King  oer  bbl.  $2  75 
uf  .i  25*  do,  Pippin.  $2  BOvi  7vdo.  Greening.  Cl  S3 •»  g  00: 
do  Baldwin,  *1  6V..2  25-  do  Spitz,  82  -2  25;  do  Spy.  #2  00 
Mil  25:dO  inferior,  per  bbl  <1  2V  Si  fill;  Grapes,  per  lb,  3 
i,i i  e  Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  fair  to  fancy,  tier  bbl. 
*6  60649  51)  ‘  dodo  do  common,  per  bbl.  t6c5  50:  do  do 
doperernte  2  50  -  3  00;  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  *2  25'«4 

2  75  i ‘ranges.  Florida,  fancy,  per  box.  *3  25  do 
do  choice  tilYiCi  00  do  (lo,  fair  lo  good.  $2  U0tg2  50; 
do  do  common.  Si  506*1  75. 

Finn  s  —Duo  it.  -  Evaporated  apples  are  about 
steailv  In  price  with  a  light  beslness.  sun-dried 
sliced  und  cures  slid  skies  are  wanted  moderately. 
Peaelu-s  continue  in  light  supply.  1  ther  fruits  have  a 
light  demand.  Quotation*  are  for:  Apples 

Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy,  Owdutie;  do 
do  com mou  to  prime,  evaporated  new,  7qj  •« 
Me;  do  sliced.  neW..Y»  7Vie  do  chopped, W"  27*e;iin  cores 
and  skins,  iyp«i2c;  Apples,  Stale,  quarters,  new, 
r,q.stMqe;  I’herrles  pltt  d,  I7i-»20c:  Uaspbejrles 
evaporated,  new.  2le  do  suivdrlod,  21  22c;  Blackber¬ 
ries.  stye.  Huckleberries  new,  li>.it  lie;  Peaches,  sun- 
dried,  peeled,  new,  lrga lue. 

Nl'T*.— Peanuts  are  In  moderate  demand.  Fancy 
hand  picked  quoted  at  41#ft4%c.  and  farmers’  grades 
at  Ik, 6 tie 

Hlekury  nuts  are  nt  f 2  per  bush. 

POft.TRV  —bim — Fowls.  Jersey,  Statu,  aud  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  I>er  lb.  Sst'Je:  fowls.  Western,  per  ID,  8&i  SVt*c 
roosters,  old,  per  lb.  EJSv-  turkeys,  per  tb  7w9e; 
ducks,  western  pet  pair.  !"6/55c;  chickens,  near-by 
per  lb.  s,i9c-  do,  western,  per  tb,  HatSf-jc;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  HOC.dtfcl  15. 

Pooi.thv  _ poiKssRri  -Turkeys,  per  pound,  at  5 
MilSe,  fowls.  Jersey,  prime,  Wattle;  fowls,  western, 
7m!kp  old  cocks.  per  n>,  5c;  squabs,  white,  per 
dot.  #3603  26;  Squabs,  dork,  per  do*,  00®  2  25; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  tt,.  I2ind8c;  do 
old.  Choice  Sea  file;  chickens.  Philade  lphia,  per 
it,.  lOfidlSc:  do  do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb.  !2(sj18c; 
western,  per  lb,  bJfti'alOc;  do  do  suite,  9 itUc 

VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York’— Potatoes  are  nt  firm  prices  with  a 
steady  fair  trade;  State  stock  la  of  Irregular  quality 
and  sells  slowly.  Onions  ure  in  good  supply  and 
quiet;  prlcts  are  uiienanged.  quotations  are  for: 
Potatoes.  Slate  Burbank,  p  r  bbl.  *2  0umi2  25; 
State  Hebron,  #J 906*2  iff  State  ItOce,  per  bbl  $2  to 
n  Jersey  Peerless,  per  bbl  #1  ?5.i  i  wl>;  Scotch, 
Magnum,  per  sack  #2  1‘ut'.1  25  Scotch,  Regent, 
per  Hack.  *1  75642  (XI;  Nov  a  Scotia,  per  bid  *2  oO 
6i,2  50;  German,  per  mi,  k.  tb  •*  i  sweet.  Virginia 
choice  yellow,  tier  bbl,  *2  *061811);  do,  Jersey  choice 
per  bbl.  1*2  598,3  50  Oh 'or  a,  Fonneetleut  red 
per  bbl  #2  so. >  i  do.  orange  Poultry  red,  per  bbl, 
81  uOei  'JM)  do.  vellow,  per  obi.,  HMS  CO;  Cabbages, 
Long  Island,  per  MO.  -66)6,  cauliflower,  per  bbl.  81  00 
6V1  2  25  Celery.  Long  island,  per  do/,  hunches.  25. 
Turnips,  per  bbl  15J90c:  Cucumbers.  Florida,  per 
crate  #lti!,yao;  beans,  string,  southern,  per  crate.  $1  25 
«2  00. 

1‘hii  \ma  flit  v.  l’n.  Potatoes  White  Early  Rose, 
choice,  per  bush.  75  •>  7Sp;  do  fair  to  good.  65.,s7oe;  ltur- 
hauks  and  While  Slurs,  choice, 1 5  <  *Hc;  do  fair  lo  gootl. 
66  t. •  TOc;  llebmuK. choice  73  to  75e;  do  fair  to  good,  65 
to  iOe;  Pennsylvania  Mixed,  60  to 88c. 

Boston.  Beets,  4ibt30e.  per  bush,  cabbage.  $l(£7  50 
tier  MO;  Savoy  .  ,e  «.i. <  1  per  bbl;  carrots,  111, 450c  oer 
bush  iettuec,  JO  a  lue  pc’ do/;  onions  yellow,  82  756ft 

3  10  egg  plant,  84"  1  13  per  doz  marrow,  squash,  i5c 
per  bid  turban  *1;  Hubbard  8I-1  25;  parsnips,  7f«: 
per  bush:  cauliflower.  l  M  per  do/;  e*  lory.  8ii,u 
l  11.  per  do/,  bunches;  spinach,  ?5o  iter  bush  Potatoes. 

Aroostook  Hebron,  , so  per  bush;  do  Rose.  75c.  Ver¬ 
mont.  70*'  7 He;  provincial  stock,  ftOjtTuc;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  82  504*8  50- 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York,  ihiovimoxs.  pour.  Mess,  quoted  at 
813  50  for  old:  #M  256614  50  for  new;  Short  Clear, 
*15  50«sl6  75;  Extra  Prime,  $12  25  to  12  50:  Sless,  *1 1(6> 
15;  Family  Mess,  815  (XM 17.  Bkkk— City  Extra  In¬ 
dia  Mess,  813@t3;  Extra  Mess,  lu  barrels,  #8  0Jyi8  25 


CHEAPEST*  BESTMIU: 

s/risF/Kcrtq/Ss&RSjfrtiD  , 

.raN*0„  erf**-  a£Tf**lV  tA\& 

4  SIZES :  16  20.  24  8  30  INCH. 

CHAS.  KAESTNER  &C0. 

303-311  SO.  CANAL  ST.  CHICAGO 

CIRCULAR  FREE.   • 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

FIVE-TON  WAGON  SCALE,  1 


Willi  Brass  Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box;  warranted  for  live  years 

and  guaranteed  United  States  Standard. 


ALL  SIZES  AT  THE  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE.  AGENTS  WELL  PAID.  SCALES  SOLD  ON  TRIAL. 

TILL  TRIED.  For  Free  Book  and  Price  List  address 


NO  MONEY  ASKED 


NEW. YORK 


Packet,  811*11).  Plato.  8*  25618  75.  Family  Mow.  #8  .Ml* 
!).  Berk  Bars.  Onotud  at  fii.vnVfrlH.  ('i  t  Mkats.— 
Pickled  Shoulder*.  tvVio:  Pickled  Hama,  9We:  Plokletl 
Bellies,  iV  for  It  lb  average  Ploklod  Hams,  Sit&o; 
Pickled  Shoulders,  9jhc;  Smoked  Ham*,  101*0; 
Smoked  Shoulders,  Tigr.v  7  Mr  Dbksmco  Hogs. 
—citv  Heavy  to  l.lgtii.  Pigs,  7'"  71*0.  Latin 

— Wenerti  Steam  7  2.\e,  City  Steam,  6.90ct  Rotlued 
<1  noted  7  lOe:  and  South  Amerleau.  7  60ui  November, 
7.1U  •  7.13c!  December,  K.HSi.t  J.ntc.  January.  7  (12(0.7.1  be; 
February,  7.09uc7.l6e,  March,  7.15<j»7.2Ic;  May,  7.20 
@7  HO 

Baltimore,  Md.— Provisions  Mobs  Pork,  8M  75 
Hulkiueuts  -  Shoulders  and  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
packed ,(%(£8‘4c.  Bacon  ShnuhlerH.'fiCVle;  Clear  Klb 
Shirs, n«4e:  Hams,  I2(.<  l;')4V,  Lord— Helloed  at  8e. 

Chicago  —  Muss  Pome.  SIN  25(313  50.  Laud.— Per  100 
lbs,  <6  75.  Short  Klb  sides  tloosej.  SO  70.*0  80. 

Ptm.AbKt rittA,  p*.— Provisions.— B*Kr.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  is ,1  (i;  do  packets,  17  50:  Smoked  beef, 
1206  Cic  Heel  hams, *10 Nlrv  1  i  SO  t’ORK.-MtWS.  $P.®15  50( 
do  prime  intact,  new.  Si  t  5b:  do,  do,  family,  815  0(1 
@10  00.  Hams  smoked.' I  m^l-’l^e  do 8.  P.eured  In  tea, 
9^*10)60  <-ldrs,  clem  ribbed  In  »ali.8*vi>9e-  do*jnoked 
9)6’i«!0e;  slioiiluerB  in  dry  Salt,  fully  cured.  4*6^0; 
do  smoked.  05>K<l7ci  shoulders,  pickle  cured.  bVc-tTe  do 
Smoked,  i‘u"i8t';  bellies  In  pickle,  9i.i9tyc:  do  break  - 
fast  bacon.  lOtSllc  I,  a  an  —city  Refined.  <7  25@7  75j  do, 
Steam,  Sfi  8i‘v"»7;  do,  Butchers’  loose,  $6  50@6  75. 

St  LOUIS.  Provisions.—  Pork,  summer  cured.  8132.5; 
Lakh,  SB  00* ti  65.  Dry  Sai  t  Meats.-- Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders.  85  75;  Lour  dear,  86  l.V.iti  87)6:  clear  ribs,  86  67)6 
@6  70.  short  clear,  Si  121-6.  Bacon  Boxed  Shoul¬ 
ders,  S5  8i‘6:  Rons  clear.  87  67 ‘-6:  clear  ribs,  $7  75;  short 
clear,  8N  Hams,  steady  at  $iil<frl2, 

DAIItV  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York.— hctt  kb -Creamery  -  West.,  best,  27® 
28c;  do,  prime  21@26c,do,  Rood,  jO.v'ISc;  do  poor  I8@19c, 
do  June,  16>i22c;  Slate,  ex,  pulls,  25c.  do  do  tubs, 
27@2-(c:  stare  dairy,  -Half  firkins,  tuba,  beat,  25<n 
26c:  do  do  line,  AV.'lc;  do  do.  good.  20821c; 
llralna,  best.  22c:  do  flue,  20  *210;  do  good,  lfllte. 
do  poor,  liieiisc.  West*rn  Imitation  creamery,  best, 
21@8i)c:  do  One  I  oi  I  Ho:  Western  dairy,  One,  l‘J@ 
20c:  do,  fair,  16@lRc;  do,  factory,  best,  2Qt<*2lc:  do 
do  prime,  106*180;  do  do  good,  Ihi&l&c  do  do,  poor, 
lJHj'iii  Me. 

Cheese.—  Fancy,  September,  ll-Vie:  Factory. utrleh* 
ly  raney.  October,  ll‘ii<i  119*:  do,  choleti,  lleollMc:  do, 
good,  lOfoiowc-  light  skims,  best  SaBkc;  do  common, 
4(«  (*c:  Oblo  factory,  line,  1  lyilltoo;  uo  do  fair,  Ola 
@lbo. 

Eons.  The  ilncst  lots  of  fresh  and  lce-hou‘e  goods 
are  fairly  active  at  unchanged  prices.  AU  other 
qualities  have  a  light  sale  The  quotations  are  for: 
Stao .  and  Ptuinsylvntiia,  fresh- laid  per  do*.  25e; 
Western,  fancy  fresh.  2:tq,«t2fe  do  ralr  to  choice,  '22 
@23c;  do  couunou.  I2@18c  do  Icehouse  choice,  19J< 
@20c:  Canadian.  fresh,  21fit23c,dO,  lee-housc,  choice, 
19KS62Uej  do  limed,  lUaililtje. 

PniL.vbKl.rniA,  Pii.  Bitticu.— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra  2t@28c;  western  do  do,  27w2*e;  It  (.’.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  2-l<«29cs  packing  butter,  l.%ri4e. 
Cheese  was  quiet.  N.  Y.  full  cream,  11)U  ■>  12c.  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  tiq,e,  do  fair  to  prime,  1  0;  ('LJ  (Me.  Fggs 
wen-  Arm.  active  Penn.  Mrs  Is,  25c;  Olilo  and  other 
western  tlrsts,  23c. 

Cjiicauo.  Ill  H1  rnt  11. -Creamery.  22@27^c;  dairy, 
18* -Mo  Kuos.  FrevJi,  19@20c  tier  do*. 

BOSTON,  Mass.— Butter—  Strictly  extra  fresh  made 
creamery.  26@2?c;  per  lb.  western  extra  first*.  23 >t.25c. 
firsts.  2U4  22e.  Vermont  extras,  26* 21c.  extra  firsts,  23 
(Si 25c,  Eastern  extras.  25c.  extra  firsts,  22c*3lc.  firsts.  20 
@2 le;  SecoudH,  IS  o  JW;  Extra  JJc:  extra  firsts,  it  Kg  22c; 
flrstH.  IS  1  2b;  seconds, Kin  17c:  long  dairies.  W.j 20e;  west¬ 
ern  dairy,  llMUc,  (nutation  creamery,  *8® 21c. 

Sr,  Loits.  Mo.-Kggs.  Higher  at  19c.  Butter.— 
Creamery  at  22  to  26e;  dairy,  in  to  22e. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York  Wheat.  No.  I  Hard,  891i@89)k;  t'n- 
griuled  Red,  iT'KiflOWc  No.  2  Bed.  87e;  No.  2  Red,  for 
November.  8>4*<iti7'Hjo:  nu  (or  December,  stiTstgSSc; 
do  for  January  S.\UMS9  H-  16e:  do  for  February, 
8914  9:1)41',  do  March,  s;tV a  Jino;  do  April,  ttD&durJSc: 
do  May  92-h,  Wkige,  do  lor  June,  U:;,i 9IL4C:  do  for 
December.  9rjp(i.»So.  C’oa.v -L  ngraded  Mixed.  56 
(ni‘  7e  No.  ::  54)6 ,' 55c  ;  No  2,  5ie,  No.  2  tpr  December, 
56)4.«57W  -  do  Tor  January,  ,Vi:tp.i57|^o;  do  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  of@5i->4c;  do  for  May,  ft8er58->i.  '»ats.  No.  8, 
35c;  do.  V\  bite.  ic.  No  2  :n<:  514c  do 

White.  HtsVaj; >41':  No,  I  White.  S9ei  Mixed  Wesiern.  &1 
@S6c:  V\  bite  ilo.  s.v.  lie:  No  2  White  Tor  HecembUT, 
37c.  do  tor  January,  5*se.  No.  2  lor  November, 

35;.i  .'VJve.  do  for  December.  -4W ;»V4c:  do  for  January, 
35>a  u.:t5;Hc,  do  for  May,  «7@37)4e. 

PmiAiHi  frit  a,  'a.— Wheat.  Choice  No.  2  Red  In  20th 
st.  elevator,  9siui'  no.  2  Red  for  November,  Ms« ''5J6c; 
do  tiir  December, 8M»->  86 140:  do  for  January  s? 87)be. 
do  for  February,  'S's  t  ™f5se.  Corn  No.  3  mixed  short 
storagi-  In  2i’Tli  st,  elevator,  5tu«c;  old  No.  2  mixed  In 
grain  depot.  M'kpi  old  no.  2  high  Mixed  In  grain  de¬ 
pot  55o  No  2  Mixed  for  November,  Nvo-Me  do  for 
December.  51.  rd'„i:  do  for  Januorv,  5l(4ie  .Yk-:  do  for 
February.  SRwi.’dMe.  cat*.—  Rejected  white,  K3Ue; 
Ungraded  while  35)40  No.  S  white  short  storage,  J-Ugc; 
do  truck,  851*0;  N'b.  3  white  86H)C> 

Ih  l'KALO,  N.  V,  Wheal.  No.  1  flaril  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  H2Cf  winter  wheat  No.  2  red,  Sdtdiaklio;  No.  2 
Amber.  8tc;  No  l  while  Michigan.  87^87 )q  -.  Corn 
—No.  2  in  st  iv.  5Pb  -  0.V;  do  on  track.  AIL.  ,52c;  No. 
2  yellow,  52  •  .V2).dc;  no.  3  yellow,  SUb  .1  51'bc.  Oats.  -  No. 
2  white,  33*v.e;  No  3  white.  Jl\,c;  No  2  mixed. 
81c.  Barley.— No.  1  Canada,  SHVa'J.c;  No,  2  Canada,  mb® 
92e:  No.  3  4'xtra,  Viv.sae.  No.  2  Milwaukee,  77@oo;  State, 
70@8(k? 

Cun’AOd.  Ills.  -  No.  2  spring  wheat  at  T5tv'li55so;  No.  3 
do  at  tiO'te’  No.  2  red  at  76Ls<‘  No,  2  corn,  16c.  No, 
2  on t s,  2ic.  No.  i  Bye.  31:  No.  2  Barley.  77c 

St.  Lot  is.  Mo.  Wheat  No.  2  Red  Cush.  J5c.  Decem¬ 
ber.  75 Wc;  January,  Tie.  May,  SSlge.  Corn  -Cash,  1214c; 
November,  1  %r.  December  -I21ek0;  May,  15Lje.  eats- 
Caab,  29c;  December.  26o;  Slay,  3dc.  ltye— At  51@ 
5:kL 

Cincinnati,  O.—  Wheat.  No.  2  Rial,  7t*4e:  Corn. — 
No,  2  Mixed  18>i®l#e,  Oats.— No.  2  Mixed,  30e.  Rye.— 
No.  2,  Wo. 

Dci'itol  1 ,  M leh.  Wheal .  No.  I  wh Ite  cash.  8t)tftc;  No. 
2  red  do,  W1(|C;  November,  86)40;  December,  SWte; 
January,  82)40:  May,  Bible.  Cora— No.  2, 18c.  Oats- 
No  2,  2914c;  No.  2  While,  32c. 

MINNUAI’oUK,  Minn  —Wheat. -No,  1  hard  cash,  7l-1jC; 
December,  i.’e:  January,  73e,  Slay,  78c.  No.  t  Northern 
cash.  69 Ice;  December,  'in1  ;c;  January,  7 1 ' 44-;  May, 
77e:  No.  2  Northern  cash,  we;  Deecmbcr,  66hc;  Janu¬ 
ary,  6<Xc;  May,  74c. 


JOHJM  &  FIELD,  po«B« 

RACINE,  w  .  .  ( 

wiq  .iianuiaftnrersof 


Only  Cutter  made 
yvlth  a  Drawing  and 
Shearing  Cut.  Great 
Saving  of  Powe-and 
Increase  ofCapacity. 


Manufacturers  of 


53  BEEKMAN  STREET,  XEW  YORK. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  Circulars  and  64  page 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Land  Rollers  and  Fanning  Mills 
for  Farms  and  Elevators. 


good  to  choice  Western  Lambs  strong.  85  u),,5  50; 
Canadian  lambs,  advanced  film  15c,  wlui  sales  of  6  cars 
al  >5  *5.0.5  85.  liou.n  Light  Plgv,  *1  OtKO.  I  70;  yilxcil 
pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  8-1 70a  1  85:  selected.  York- 
I'ts,  81  Oo.a.'i  00;  Selected  medium  weights,  85  no 
av5  OS;  Coatse  mixed  heavy  ends,  fi4  00t»iM);  Stags, 
•3  Sh®3  .  0. 

entCAOo.— Cattlk.- Beeves  $3  HHa5  00;  Stockers 
and  feeders,  82  00(3:8  lu:  Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed, 

81  25s. :>  «»;  Texas  cattle,  81  iTkomI  50.  western  range  s. 

82  75,, 4.1  »I.  Boas.-  Mixed  8t  L(s.l  MU;  Heavy,  gl  6V» 
6  00  Light,  il  10@1  ,5  skips.  8fi  l.'nivl  -15.  SBKKP.— 
Natives,  83  00@l  Al:  Western,  83  00® 3  75:  Texans.  82  'X) 
@3  1U,  Lambs,  83  75(3.5  oil. 

ST.  Lot  Is.  ito.  (  ATTLK. -Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *4  him  1  '.si;  Fair  to  Good,  S-iWMi »  in;  Butchers’ 
Steers,  Medium  tu  Choice.  .3  ui-*;i  95,  stiaekeis 
and  feeders,  lair  to  good.  81  70*  2: 85;  Hangers  com¬ 
mon  to  good  corn  fed,  *2  vNg-l  w.  Hoos.-Choiee 
heavy  nnn  Ruwhers'  Seleetluns.  *1  M<*1  8.5;  Packing 
and  Yorkers  medium  to  choice.  81  35i»i  70;  Pigs,  com¬ 
mon  to  Good,  *1  CWuil  10.  SiiKKfi.— Fair  to  Fancy. 

83  10,'i  I  10;  launbs.  3  U0(g.t  50. 


1  000  PER  MINUTE 

IS  THE  CAPACITY  OP  THE 

Crow  Coni  Sheller, 


Best  Corn  Sheller  for  the  price  ever  invented, 


The  best,  cheapest  and  strongest  Land 
Rollers  and  Fanning  Mills  in  the  market 
Send  for  price  list  and  circular  before 

J °U  '  ACENTS  WANTED. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  &  O.  WARD, 

PRODUCE  OOMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  *U ip- 
ping  produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  i»re< 
aerviiiK  Kgus.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  VVu  nil  mg  ton  8t..  New  York  City. 


ROOT  CUTTERS,  FODDER  CUTTERS 
C.  C.  BROOKS’  SWIVEL  PLOW, 


and  a  full  line  of  Agricultural  Tools.  Circulars  and 
Prices  free  on  application  to 


JONES 

i;, 

P A YSthe  freight 

5  Ton  Wt 


Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 


_  _  on  Scale*. 

Irto  LeTfn,  8-^®i  B«».rlng»  B rut 

Tift  B«*a  6d4  Bhr  Bex  fcr 


*t®tt  bIm  Trt*  price  ii«i 

lieauei  thla  fiMr  ID!  *'1.1  r*r-»7» 

JONES  OF  BINQHAMTON. 

binoiiamton  \  v 


Fbr  Lumbermen  and  Wood  Cutters. 

Cheapest,  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  in  three 
minutes.  Also,  '  hampton  t,nug ■  for  eutllug  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Anj-  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  81.  Circulars  free 

J.  E.  WHITISH,  Hour  rose.  Pa. 


Send  for  nnr  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  W.  ROSS  &.  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U  S.  A. 


Ou  receipt  of  15c.  1 
will  send,  post  paid. the 
pattern  of  this  throe- 
s  be  I  f  Brucke  t.stee  t  Jx2l. 
a  large  number  of  new 
and  beautiful  minia¬ 
ture  designs  for  sere  11 
sawing,  ami  mj  40- page 
Illustrated  Cuialoguc 
of  .Scroll  saws,  Lathes, 
Fancy  WoOila,  small 
Lts-ks,  Fancy  Hlng 
Catches.  Clock  Move- 
mcni-s.  ete..  or  send  6c. 
for  catalogue  alone. 
Bar  gales  In  POCKET 
H  S  1  V  E  S  AND 
NOV  1.1  VI  L- 
liulucctnents  lu  way  of 
Premiums. 

A.  H.  POMEROY. 
Advertising  Dept., 
216-220  Asylum  Street, 
Hartford,  Cons. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

B»,n  liiue  *Ed  mnnry  by  ur|ntr  Hfllfi  celebrated 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS Kor  $2° 

Larger  Si*e.  S26.  Stuglo  Force.  110. 
Blacknmtths*  Tools,  llund  Drills,  Ac* 
HOLT  MFG,  CO..  ,y>i«*.r»i  n*y  iimiul,6 


dsebnBr's  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers, 

WITH  PATENT  SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


NEW-INVENTION 

I  k  |*=6yf3C'“  N0  BACKACHE. 


Heebuers’  Improved  Thresbinu  Vlachine. 

Finlder Cutters. Cora SheJk  rB.VV . s*J  saw  s,F(eld  Rollers. 
Extraordinary  success  w ith  lutc-i  mu.r'.ivcmeuts.Cafa- 
ioau<s  AVer.  II  EE  ON  EK  A.  SONS,  lainsdale,  Pa. 
Mention  the  Kcral  Neu  Vorrku. 


7  tf  Coel,  of  1  *<Kb  b»?r  tws'n  tor  «a«  m»n  In  9 

hoars.  Han4>*J«  b»vr  rvrod  5  in.)  arorl,  d»ilr.  " i'rarlty  " 
whst  ererv  Former  *nl  Wor«l  Chopn-'r  «an>  Pint  order  flom 
Xour  vicinity  »*cnrr.  thr  .4om<-»  tllnvyrnlrfl  Cvtaloruc  FRSK. 
AdJiCM  FOLDING  SLAVING  MACHINE  CO- 

SOB  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  ILL 


A  Pnrty  (male.  31)  not  a  novice  to  farming,  would 
like  to  find  occupation  on  a  farm  of  the  better  class, 
where  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  person  of  some 
Intelligence  and  business  ability,  who,  while  not 
adapted  to  the  hardest  of  work  Is  ready  to  take  hold 
sincerely  and  without  ceremony.  Solicitude  much 
tnorv  for  good  surroundings  thou  Tor  pay  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  Please  slate  slue  of  farm  an  '  specialties  If  any, 
and  address  bright,  licwtid,”  17S  lluiKon 

Street,  II oboheii.  New  Jersey. 


SUes  to  cut  line  or  coarse.sult- 
able  for  Cattle  or  slieep, 
tinned  by  a  b»iy.  will  c-aauy 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

t  AltDLv— 4i  Lowest  in  I’rii-e. 

V;'ai  *^^tl  Kiistest  Worked, 

Il  I  pF  ^OHl  RupidvV  Dura  file 

Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 

Send  for  Circular.  Box  75,  Chicopee  F alls,  Vines. 


Reliable  I  lieu  but  o  rs  and 
Brooder*.  Incloao  stamp  for 
circular  with  testimonials.  It 
tells  how  to  raise  broilers  and 
cost  of  raising. 

Albert  P.  Williams, 
BRISTOL,  CONN 


SCROLL  SAWS,  TOOLS 


and  ail  material  used  by  the  Scroll 
Sawveror  Woodworker.  Send  4  Ots. 
in  stamps  for  large  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Saws.  Tools.  Designs.  Ac.  Or 
send  tOo.  in  stamps  for  the  Catalogue. 
(1  li.Mt.tenwil  ID  If  ill  2 ’if  fern  uml  80 
cot  PON  OFFERS.  Wo  have  the 
,ck  of  Scroll  Saw  Gnods  In  the  l'.  S. 
inson  Co.,  77  sum  St.,  Chicago, III* 


✓TV  Is  sn  invvnUon  by  w  liicli  a  huree 
0HU  bo  hitched  and  v.vAitcA. , l 

_ vJfl_I— -#  to  and  from  a  carriage  almost 

INSTANTLY.  1  nsily  and 
f  X  I  /  Cheaply  AilJuatrtI  '’iim'/  ’G 
Vi'  *  ■  V  — *— “  o  f  H,  i  m  "  dm  n  g  .iw  ay  wit  h  long 

traces,  breech  straps,  fastening  and  ar.tastiMiing  of 
buckles ;  pulls  from  whitfiel  rea  C\'  oA,  ninple,n/ iruys 
fiis.  Comfortafile  to  the  horse.  Thowy.tmh  i  f  Sells  on 

«yVf.  AgentH  wanted  everywhere.  Send  lor  circular. 
Address  The  LIUUTSl.NU  H1TCII  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERYATIYE. 

KEcLOCCS 

ROYAL  SALT. 

POSH  1VKLY  PR  VRNT<  BITTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMiMC  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  and 
Dairymen  throughout,  the  V ullod  States.  Scud  for 
Circular. 

BI  TTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

OFFICE  AND  SxCTORV: 

Foot  of  West  Eleventh  Street.  New  York  City.N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 


New  York.  Saturday.  Nov.  19,  1887. 

Mu.cu  Cows  Totals  tills  week  ill  head,  slow  for 
Coinm"u  amt  Medium  stock,  with  Good  Cows  selling 
readily  ai  previous  quotations.  Price*  have  ranged 
from  g.  in  to  for  Intel  lor  u>  Hood,  and  "Strlpccrs" 

have  sold  a<  liman  825.  A  few  Selected  Co” s  sell 
above  quotations. 

Bkicvks  State  Steer-,  1,133  lb,  average  at  $4  50 
per  1(»»  lb.  do  1.220  lb,  at  *3  75,  do  1118  1b  88  -IS: 
uhlo  do.  1.185  III  ill  83  IO  do  1262  lb  at  SI  50  do  1313 
lb  lit  84  05.  UUnidS  do  12811  lb  at  $4  U5,  do  129U  lb  at 
$4:  do  13261b.  at  si;  do  1272  1b  at  (4  Sm  do  1  I  ts  m,  at. 
84  10;  do  1171  lb  al  83  60.  do  1285  16  al  83  60  tlo  1255  16 
at  84  10;  Indiana  do,  1162  lb  at  83  75;  do  1143  lb  at 
$3  60;  do  1233  lb  tn  88  40;  Pcunsylvaula  do  1370  Iks  at 


Ha*  x  Pad  did  emit  from  all 
others,  is  cup  iiiaiH.*.  with  Self- 
adjn-tULg  Ball  in  oenter.adapta 
Itself  to  all  positions  of  the 


CLAKK‘3  CUTAWAY  HARROW 


SENSIBLE 

TRUSS 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  1ms  a  seedlug  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  etrcuhir  with 
full  description.  ItfUGANinU  iH’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  II Igganutu,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  tsti  and  191  Water  St.,  Now  York,  and  38 

South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Funny  Selections,  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice, 
Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Him.  Pub.  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 


‘ ■  > ; 

Mi 

;  SM«IS. 


U-  S  >  AND 
CANADA 


W  UtiABRlDCrdf/  VARIOUS 

WCTIONAQ)&afBTmNG  I 


If <no  to  *11 'ply  Uoni 

If  nr  to  cure  Croup, 
JlffiQto  »n rtU,  h*  ti>i 


I  ft  to  nil  / OniLM  Of 

\J!yr»,  Jiujituc*,  Phhn<oix%  t  ic. , 

iti  Mo  rriaa#  and  Imre  pri it  hnhfrx. 


NOV  28 


MARKET  NOTES.  • 

Letters  come  iu  almost  every  day  from 
farmers  who  have  been  swindled  by  unreli¬ 
able  commission  merchants.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  parties  who  do  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  soliciting  of  business  are  the  most  un¬ 
reliable.  The  best  way  is  to  ignore  all  solici¬ 
tation  from  houses  other  than  of  known  reliabil¬ 
ity,  Price-lists  whose  average  quotations  are 
materially  higher  than  the  prices  in  the  Rural 
are  misleading  and  are  usually  issued  by 
houses  of  a  questionable  character.  After 
all,  a  price-list  should  ouly  show  what  produce 
has  sold  for  and  is  no  evidence  of  what  the 
selling  price  will  be. 

The  Pearmain  apple  is  a  great  favorite  on 
the  best  apple  stands  in  New  York.  As  a 
rule,  red  apples  sell  best.  On  some  of  the  best 
fruit  stands  various  colored  apples  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  bright-colored  figures. 
The  newer  varieties  of  apples  are  not  m 
much  demand  at  retail.  The  good  old  varieties 
still  hold  the  popular  taste. 

Quite  a  number  of  farmers  near  the  city 
depend  upon  the  city  markets  for  laying  hens. 
They  sell  off  their  own  hens  in  Mayor  June 
and  in  September  buy  pullets  from  the  stands 
near  Washington  Market.  This  business  is 
not  very  satisfactory  as  a  rule.  The  business 
of  buying  youug  roosters  for  capons  is  grow¬ 
ing.  Youug  Plymouth  Rock  roosters  can  be 
bought  now  and  caponized.  Such  stock  is  low 
now.  We  had  a  chance  to  buy  a  coop  of  fine 
birds  at  eight  cents  per  pound  last  week.  As 
capons  they  would  have  sold  at  24  cents  per 
pound  next  January.  Many  White  Leghorn 
roosters  are  sent  in.  It  is  hard  work  to  sell 
them.  Customers  believe,  with  truth,  that 
the  flesh  will  be  tough  and  dry.  The  markets 
this  year  are  lower  than  last  year  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  Whdethe  sale  of  poultry  at  the  holidays 
is  enormous  the  prices  are  never  satisfactory. 
The  supply  is  too  great  for  the  demaud. 

One  of  the  most  careful  and  observing  cat¬ 
tle  breeders  iu  the  country  writes  as  follows: 
“1  quite  agree  with  you  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  beef  thau 
has  been  the  practice  heretofore.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  our  cities,  both  large  and  small, 
are  becoming  better  judges  of  the  meat  they 
use  aud  more  fastidious  in  their  taste,  and  the 
breeder  aud  raiser  eauuot  afford  to  overlook 
the  greatly  increased  demand  for  a  better 
quality  of  beef.”  This  is  as  true  as  it  cau 
be.  The  managers  of  fat  stock  shows  and 
other  exhibitions  where  prizes  are  offered 
for  beef  cattle,  stimulate  the  production  of 
quantity  of  meat.  Every  Christmas  we  have 
several  “Christmas  oxen”  hung  up  iu  the 
markets.  They  are  tremendous  fellows  in 
si?.e—  just  about  half  tallow.  Good  judges  of 
beef  never  buy  this  “Christmas”  stuff. 
From  the  marketman’s  point  of  view,  beef 
cattle  are  large  enough  uow.  We  want  bet¬ 
ter  beef  and  less  offal. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  parsnips  are 
found  in  the  markets.  There  is  not  much 
demand  for  this  vegetable.  A  very  small 
addition  to  the  regular  supply  would  spoil 
the  price.  The  most  that  are  sold  go  to  the 
larger  restaurants  aud  hotels.  For  feeding 
purposes  farmers  call  them  about  equal  to 
carrots.  The  demand  for  beets  increases 
from  year  to  year.  There  is  a  full  supply 
this  year.  Many  restaurants  keep  a  dish  of 
pickled  beets  on  every  table.  When  this  is  done 
patrons  eat  less  bread  and  potatoes.  There 
is  very  little  money  in  selling  squashes  here. 
Squash  is  not  a  popular  vegetable  among 
city  people.  The  more  popular  celery  becomes 
the  less  squash  will  there  be  eaten.  Even 
squash  pie  is  less  popular  than  formerly. 
Some  years  ago  the  restaurauts  used  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  pumpkins  for  pies,  now 
most  of  this  work  is  done  by  various  Pie 
Baking  Companies  which  supply  1>0  per  cent, 
of  the  pies  used  at  public  eatiug-houses  as 
well  as  a  good  proportion  of  those  used  in 
boarding-houses  and  private  families.  They 
cau  afford  to  sell  a  large  pie  for  12  cents. 
Thes  •  companies  buy  pumpkins  in  large  lots. 
Turnips  sell  better  thau  last  year.  Poor 
people  are  yearly  advised  to  let  turnips  aud 
cabbage  alone.  The  poiut  is  made  that  these 
vegetables  contain  less  nutriment  than  others 
that  cost  the  same  in  spite  of  this,  people 
buy  more  aud  more  of  them  every  year. 

Shiploads  of  potatoes  are  being  brought 
here  from  Nova  Scotia  and  oven  from  Scot¬ 
land.  Prices  continue  good,  however,  and 
are  not  likely  to  go  lower  than  at  present. 
Many  farmers  near  New  York  are  so  tempted 
by  the  high  prices  now  received  that  they  are 
selling  all  their  marketable  potatoes  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  small  ones  entirely  for  next 
spring’s  seeding.  The  best  potato  growers 
call  this  folly.  Seed  potatoes  will  be  very 
high  in  the  spring,  and  even  at  present  prices 
it  will  pay  to  hold  a  few  barrels  of  good 
tubers  for  seed  rather  than  to  plant  all  little 
ones.  Many  farmers  this  year  are  assorting 
their  potatoes  into  three  sizes ,  the  second  size, 
about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  serving  for  seed, 


It  looks  now  as  though  the  market  for  early 
potatoes  would  be  nest  next  year.  Bate  pota¬ 
toes  are  so  high  this  fall  that  everybody  wants 
to  raise  them  1  ext  year.  Early  potatoes  will 
be  uegleeted  and,  hence,  fairly  high  in  price 
Wbat  is  known  as  “cow  hay”  cau  be  bought 
at  the  piers  on  the  East  River  at  (JO  cents  per 
hundred,  baled.  It  appears  to  be  coarse 
meadow  hay  with  a  mixture  of  weeds  and  a 
little  clover  in  it.  The  name,  “cow  bay” seems 
to  follow  out  the  generally  held  idea  that 
the  best  bay  should  go  to  the  horses  and  (lie 
poorer  to  the  cows.  Clear  Timothy  hay  is 
considered  the  best  for  horses  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Many  farmers  living  wilhiu  25 
miles  of  New  York  believe  it  cheaper  to  sell 
their  own  bay,  loose,  in  the  out-lying  towns 
or  cities  aud  buy  this  baled  “cow  hay”  to  take 
the  place  of  the  product  sold.  Good  Timothy 
hay  can  now  be  sold  in  Paterson,  Orange  or 
other  cities  at  $2  00  per  100  pounds,  loose. 
They  can  get,  the  “cow  hay”  delivered  at 
their  railroad  station  for  about  $14.50.  This 
shows  an  apparent  profit  of  $5  50  per  ton,  but 
there  are  several  points  they  do  not  consider. 
The  cost  of  hauling  the  loose  htiy  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  considerable — the  value  of  a  day’s 
work  for  a  team  aud  man.  Then  again,  more 
grain  must  be  fed  with  the  “cow  bay”  or  the 
cows  will  fall  off  in  flesh  and  milk.  The  cost 
of  hauling  hay  and  the  cost  of  extra  grain, 
will  about  make  up  the  difference  in  price. 
The  only  way  to  make  cash  at  this  business  is 
to  starve  the  cows  aud  that  will  leave  an  ac¬ 
count  to  be  paid  later  when  tue  wasted  flesh 
is  to  be  put  back.  There  are  many  market 
gardeners  who  will  try  feeding  cattle  this 
winter.  It  may  pay  them  to  buy  Ibis  “cow 
bay”  and  feed  extra  grain,  but  for  farmers  to 
sell  good  hay,  pay  freight  on  poor  hay  aud 
add  grain  enough  to  make  a  good  ratiou  will 
be  a  losing  business. 


guMiratwitf. 


gftiiMfUancausi 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 

A  CHOICE  GIFT 

For  Pastor,  Parent,  Teacher,  Child,  or 
Friend, both  elcgafieeatul  usefulness  will  bo  found 
combined  in  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 


Beaiuua  many  other  valuable  features,  n.  contains 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  26,000  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra¬ 
tions  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  A  C.  MERR1AM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CI1K4PKST  BKilf  LaKTKRNS  TO  BEST  STEttEOITICnS. 

MAGI  C 

LANTERNS/^  sfi\ 

40  Views  8er»eii,  1 1  CO  /  (jC ,  //tjM  -  \ 

Tleket-iXProBnim,  |“'u  I  L  V 

KTEAW  KM: INKS,  85e,  /  V  1 '  1 

**.  OBUASKTTES,  «8.  I  U  -+  ] 

MUSIC  llOXES,  5Uc.  \  t/JJ  jfljflM  ~  ! 
FULL  LINE  »( Mit'/ir  to«-  \  Jj  jl  “/ 

tern*  aud  Au/omn-  &  X  J 

tic  Organa,  St  mm  JSngi  u  /]  / 

and  Engine  Toy*,  St  tom  lilbpyf  q 

vmtiven  anti  Trader,  Electric  n.  r 

Phnto<]ropbic0ntfd*,*tc,atln'cc*t  pric**,  CATALOGUE  fre* 

CEM  MUSIC  BOX  $6.  J| 
Z  CONCERT  MUSIC  BOX.  $12.  k 


FIVE  BOOKS  FREE! 

Wo  Will  Nona TlicF£01’l,K,H  1IOMR  JOl  UNAl,  our 
Iniko  10-pnK",  M  •column  illustrated  J.ltciruy  amt  Fulully  puftwr, 
Three  Month*  cm  lilu)  upon  ri*r«lptol  ouly  Tw^tVo 
hi  poatiiKQ  bUrnp*.  nu>l  to  each  AtiliMcrlhtfr  wo  will  nine  mrmi, 
Krets  and  pnal-pa!*!,  l‘Tvci  C  Jiurmitiff  Kook*,  pulilUtnxl  In 
went  (HtnipliUtl  form,  nnjollow*  * 

Wonder*  of  (he  World,  Natural  aku Othkh.  Contain* 
description*  Of  the  JlUMt  WOlUl'U'ful  woi  kn  of  tint  urn  «m|  of  hiaii. 

Wonder*  of  |Im«  Seal.  A  de«orlptlon Of  tl»0  nmny  wntnlcr- 
fnl  Hint  ln»»wlllul  ilitnff*  loimit  ot  iln*  UjiIotii  of  the  orcnll . 

The  Aunt  Kesltah  I*ui>cmh  l*y  C-i.hr  \  A  fount  a,  author 
ol  The  Kuxif  Ihicufillnitt.4'  hqunl  tv>‘*  Widow  lledoU." 

ChrlMtmu*  Ktorli'H.  tly  (\uni.k#  IhtKk.NM.  Contitlfi*  a 
Tiitmhwrul  Mm  most  chninihu:  CJiiIbUiiam»Ic»I«ni  cv«r  writttm. 

Popular  lteeltatloiiM  nod  IHuiogifCM,  liumormm,  dm* 
Tito  tic:  nod  putliutic,  Inuluiilm:  all  1 1  * »  Urt-at  uml  rtn.nl  pupUlHr. 

Hern  cm  her,  we  iend  tin*  flvt  Vookl  mini*  .if  above,  ui*o  our 
rlnirmlOK  It  Ape  1*  fur  Tlir«*4*  Month*,  tinoti  rernlnt  of  only 
Twelve  Cent*;  live  eml  nurljulnn •.  ainl  nvotelHOf  th*  Ixroks 
for  f»o  cun  In.  This  fcr«nt  offer  M  n>Ade  to  Introduce  lltu  paper 
Into  new  humus.  Sulis/uctitm  ynut anttrA  or  010/iey  refunded. 
Audrey  T.  31.  Ll  l’TO-N,  Murray  New  York, 

IF  YOD  WANf TOKNOW 

1.001  jTiipnriftnt  thing-*  >c»u  never  knew  or  tlion^ht 
of  nbout  the  hamrta  uativ  ami  its  ouriou*  or«»us, 
Ifow  lift  it  pCrpctUnti'H,  ftriitih  i/Poor  ttulnccfl] 

l/oic  to  curtrld  ptrfolla  of  igiiovtio'e  and  i  ft  (on, 


A  picked  lotof  Doctor’s  Droll  Jok^K,  nrofustdv  illna- 
trated.  Send  ten  ceuU  for  new  Lnti4fh-t:ure  book  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

.Uurraj'  Iti II  Pul*.  Co.,  129  E.  28th  St.,  New  York 


II  WATCH 

8tein  winder,  Warranted  Uclinblo.  liivt-n  to  uny  uiio 
who  will  get  8  subscribers  for  the  best  60-  cents  -  a  -  year 
paper  In  the  world.  Sample  copies  and  new  premium  list 

NtEB,  Address  AGRICULTURIST, Raolne,WI», 


Catarrh  in  the  Head 


Originates  In  scrofulous  taint  In  the  blood.  Ilence 
the  proper  method  by  which  to  cure  catarrh,  Is  to 
purify  the  blood.  Its  many  disagreeable  symptoms, 
and  the  danger  of  developing  Into  bronchitis,  or  that 
terribly  fatal  disease,  consumption,  are  entirely  re¬ 
moved  by  Hood's  S.arsapnrllla,  which  cures  catarrh 
by  purifying  the  blood:  It  also  tones  up  the  system 
and  greatly  improves  the  general  health.  Try  the 
“peculiar  medicine.” 

"Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cured  me  of  catarrh,  soreness 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  terrible  headache."  It. 
Gibbons,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


"Bor  25  years  1  have  been  troubled  with  catarrh  in 
the  head.  Indigestion,  and  general  debility.  |  con 
eluded  to  try  a  bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  did 
me  so  much  good  that  1  continued  Its  use,  and  my 
health  has  greatly  Improved.”  Mbs.  J.  B.  Adams, 
Richmond  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  *1:  six  for  85.  Prepared  only 
by  O.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


FUNNIEST  “SAMANTHA  at  SARATOGA’ 

BOOK  yet  by  josiaii  allicn’-s  wife. 


At. ENTS  WANTED. 


"  J  'tut  ure  till  tnonff,  Silmn  nthu.  full  drum  menu*  loir  nerkund  short  sbtrrrx;  "  f-r~  J  "  J  kufur  brttrr 
.  ;  hr  “/  shut!  go  iu  j’utl  drrs»,  Tam  hound  to  to  f/fhionnldr,"  and  h*  trmt  to  rolling  up  his  shirt 

*  /  jUttn,  Ac,”—  Extract  from  Vook.  “t  find  In'  this  the  same  driirimir  humor  tliiil  husmatle 
\  her  works  a  fog  fitrrrtr  "—Will  Crirlrton,  •'  Full  of  genuine  wit.  with  a  wholesome  moral 
flavor.”—  Nrv.  o.  H, Tijlun'/.  i>. I>  “lb  inolv  ttutl  Jubilant  humor  opulent  and lu-tlhant.”— 
Hon  S.  S.  Cox ,  If  C.  ••  It  Is  all  evangel  of  the  keenest. w  ittiest,  and  drollest  samism  on  the 
.follies  of  fasltlon.”  -Luth.  ttbsrrrrr.  “An  exceedingly  amnslng  bcn>k  "  —  fl'te,  Elizabeth 
iCirrrhnol.  ••  'l  liere  are  parts  so  excruciatingly  funny  wc-  have  bad  to  ;-tt  back  and  laugh 
dill  the  teorx  come."— Weekly  Witness  “  tlluluesti.w^tTly  her  best  Detroit  Er<-  Cross. 

*-w  y  r—  .  n |  w  r  n  AAA  C  O k  n  1 1  t  It  takes  off  Sul  iltoun  Tollies,  flirt n- 

NEARLY  50,000  SOLD  ..!  Oore,.  lew  mi-i-,  png  'togs,  etc., 

AGENTS  arc  taking  TH0TJSANP8  of  ORDERS  The  (IOO)  v>ieture«by  "Oi'pcr"  are  “  just 
for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  killing."  People  erniEV  Hi  get  it. 

Profits,  *50  to  *IOO  PER  WEEK.  P It] OK  (by  mull  or  Agent > . 8'2.r,t> 

Apply  to  HUBBARD  BROS.,  PHILADELPHIA,  or  KANSAS  CITY 


^  8.  #»  i(At  Xvnns  play  with  merry  cheer , 

Fur  C hrisliit.au  commas  hut  once  a  year.” 

^fe0-Santa  Claus  Surprise  Box 

lllSflf  0F  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FOR  ALL, 

T ■  During  the  past  summer  months  when  all  branches  of  trade  were 

,:j_  ./  »»=•  unusually  ijuiet,  we  took  sulvantajie  af  the  dullness  of  the  market  and 

—  purchased  lor  spot  cash  an  Immense  stock  of  Curds,  Toys,  .lowel- 

•y.  Fancy  Goods,  Etc.  From  this  stock  we  have  made  tip  mu-  Santa  Glaus  Surprise  Box,  which 
£ives  for  the  small  sum  of  5Uc.  the  best,  assortment  ol'  the  kind  ever  offered  for  the  money. 

THE  SANTA  CLAUS  SURPRISE  BOH  CONTAINS 


1  Elegant  Satin  Fringed  Clirist- 
nma  Card. 

3  fine  Landscape  Xmas  Cards. 

1  Elegant  Double  Card. 

3  Cherub  Christmas  Cards. 

16 Beautiful  Assorted  Christmas 
and  Xew  Yeais  Cards. 

3  Shape  Novelties. 

18  Scrap  Embossed  Pictures. 


47  Colored  Removable  Figures. 
1  Sot  of  Comic  Invitation  Cards, 
25c  Package  Imported  Perfume. 
Great  Game  of  Fox  ami  Geese. 
Game  of  “Nine  Penny  Morris.’1 
1  Fine  Silver  Plated  Thmble. 
250 MOltO  Autograph  Album 
V  erses. 

250  Kiddles  aud  Conundrums. 


1  Pack  of  Divination  Cards. 
Half  Dor.  Red  Lunch  Napkins. 

1  Electro  Plated  Finger  Ring. 

\  Handsome  Felt  Tidy,  stamped 
ready  to  be  worked 

2  Knots  Embroidery  Silk. 

1  Embroidery  Needle. 

1  Book  of  Kensington  and  other 
Embroidery  Stitclies* 


All  of  the  above  in  a  neat  box  for  only  Fifty  cents.  Three  Santa  Claus  Surprise  Boxes  for  only  $1  20i 
Be  sure  and  get  one  or  more  of  these  Boxes  for  Christmas.  Postage  stamps  taken. 

World  Manf’g1  Co.  122  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


^ ,  OIL  MEAL. 


HIO. 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL 

Most  profitable  addition  to  the  food  of  Live  Stock 
known.  Send  for  latest  circulars  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion.  aud  list  of  valuable  food  latlons 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Prices  very  much  lower 
1  han  ever  before,  i, 'notations  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  rreigltU  named  to  all  points, 

We  guarantee  our  meal  strictly  pure,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANN  BRIK  &•  GO., 

N'iagnrn  LioHevtl  Oil  Works,  Hultulo,  S.  V. 
Mention  the  Rubai,  Nkw-Yokker. 


*•  r 


Record  number  30.19,  2nd  volume  N.  C  W.  R.  bred 
and  owned  by  "The  L.  H.  Silver  Co,”  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Is  full  brother  to  the  famous  Ohio  Improved  Ches¬ 
ter  hoar  sold  to  Sir  W.  S.  Tlghe,  Rossanagh,  Wlehlow, 
Ireland. 

Since  numerous  tests  have  demonstrated  that  these 
hogs  possess  vigor  and  health  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
absolutely  rrM*t  cholera;  The  demand  has  been  very 
great. 

This  Company  Is  in  receipt  of  orders  for  tills  famova 
breed  of  hogs  from  South  America,  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

Convincing  evidence  of  the.  claim  as  above  with  price, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  any  who  may  address 

The  L.  B.  Silver  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

a  — .  to  88  a  lay.  Sutnples  worth  *1.5(1,  FREE  Lines 
5JJ  nor  under  the  horse’s  reel.  Write  Jlrevvster 
Snlety  llcin  Holder  f‘o„  Holly,  futon. 

THOKOUGHBRED 

from  (lie  beat  strains.  Rmi  for  in-altli,  IMcnt  and 
Kkkh.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  uf  Kkks  and 
Birds,  addres*  13  K.  H,  HU  UK.  POCASSET.  MASS. 


JKK8KV  KE1»,  l*Ol.A,M)-<  1113 A. 
('Iipktff  Kurkthirc  A  York. 

ahlrr  .HmitkitowDy  Cot-wold 

nnd  Oxforil  Down  Mhrrpunri  l«n*t*t 
Srotrb  Col  1*7  Hhrpbprtl  I>opr»  mud 
I'oullr^.  Brnd  for  1 
M .  ATLKK  Bl  UPEK  A  CO.PkIU.  Y* 


STANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

3-4  OF  ONK  ricx  r  FOB  2  INCH  MKSII  NO.  Ill  wirk 

everythinu  kor  the  poultry  yard. 

If  atrlierw  an<1  Rroodcrs. 

Send  for  Circular.  Hroehner  &  F.vhiih, 
28  VKSFY  ST  HEFT,  N.  Y"  CITY 

PRESStY’8  BROODER 

ent) Farm  Rights  for  Sale,  nAMMONTON  1NCPBAT- 
ors.  815.  Langshan  Fowls  and  Eggs.  Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  I'll  ES8KY,  lluminonton,  N.  .1. 

THE  COLD-  WATER  1)1P  (Thyino-Cresol)  is 
n  handy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely  IAI/A 
NON-POTSONOU8  REMEDY  I  II.K  \ 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mange,  Scab,  1  IWI»V 
all  Insect  l’ests.  all  skin  troubles,  and  ninny 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leadiug  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Bend  for  circular. 

T.  W.  LAWKOKII  &  CO., 

Hultlinore.  Md. 

UllTT  WTVA1U  Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Ell- 
i>LJLli  lilivixr*  rich  Patent  Dull  King. 
Sample  2^  Inch,  by  mall,  30  cents.  Address  Ell  rich 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Plautsvllle,  Ct. 


SMALL’S  CALF-FEEDER 

1*  no  mule  rlu  I  invention  and 
a  1‘Eli  KELT  8PCCK88. 

NOW  In  use  In  every  Stale  and 
Territory  In  the  union, 
in  oat  vuluableartk-le  you  can 
add  to  your  Dairy 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

J.  IS,  SMALL  A  CO.,  littston,  Mass. 

ATTENTION! 

SECTIONS.  BEE-HIVES,  HONEY-BOXES, 
FRAMES,  ETC. 

LAHOEST  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Best  of  goods  at  lowest  prices.  Write  for  free  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue.  G  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.!  Watertown,  Win. 

Six  Holsteins  for  S500. 

FOR  SALE. 

Six  Registered  Animals 
At  the  Extreme  Low  Price  of  8500. 

One  Imported  Cow,  Five  Year*. 

Due  Imported  Cow.  Four  Yearn, 

One  Cow,  Three  Yearn, 

One  (.tow.  Two  '  earn. 

One  \enrllug  Heifer, 

One  This  Spring's  Bull  Cult. 

The  above  animals  are  very  tine.  Come  and  see  them. 
They  are  worth  half  or  the  above  price  for  beef.  Am 
so  crowded  for  room  must  sell.  Rare  chance  to  start 
a  first  class  herd  for  little  money. 

A  P.  W RIGHT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

iirnoYEU  i:\ihi, sun;  imiiArn 

Simple,  lVrtvrt  mid  ScH-i-egulin lug. 

Hundreds  la  successful 
operation.  Guaranteed  to 

tjt" 

J  of  fertilo  eggs  as  any  rtther 
"  1  1 '  — 1  J  liateher.  send  tie.  lor  new 

ffcaH  -  -  -  -  illustrated  Catalogue. 

Lyl •'  .  .  .1  t’lreulari  free. 

nfZIZrV  CEO  H.  STAHL, 

■  II  fi rat-clan  ■  H  P»lei*tf*F  am*  hole  'iMmifiicturerv 

*  lu.tdKrm.dn.  V  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


PERSONALS. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  A  HERO. 


In  Philadelphia,  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley 
was  married,  Tuesday,  to  Miss  Edith  Horner, 
an  English  lady  who  has  lately  been  one  of 
the  head  nurses  in  a  hospital  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Whitney,  the  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  is  discussing  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  school  in  New  York  for  the 
training  of  domesti  ■  servants.  She  thinks 
that  £10d.HOO  will  be  enough  to  establish  the 
enterprise. 

Cha.kt.ky  Bates,  of  Tremout,  Mass.,  claims 
to  be  the  champion  cranberry  picker  of  Cape 
Cod.  His  record  was  made  this  fall,  when, 
in  9%  hours,  he  picked  450  quarts,  or  five  bar¬ 
rels.  He  has  picked  one  barrel  in  90  minutes, 
and  three  barrels  in  five  hoars,  and  six  quarts 
m  three  minutes. 

It  is  said  that  a  f**w  years  ago  the  wife  of 
General  Crook,  while  tmveling  in  Arizona, 
threw  away  from  the  car  window  the  remains 
of  some  watercress  which  she  had  brought 
from  a  distant  part  Of  the  country.  The  bits 
of  herb  fell  into  a  brook  and  took  root,  and 
now  watercress  is  growing  luxuriantly  all 
through  that  part  of  the  Territory,  where  it 
was  entirely  unknown  before. 

Trnc  Princess  Bismarck,  speaking  to  a 
friend  shortly  after  a  man  in  Posen  had  left 
her  husband  about  #500,  said:  “I'm  so  glad 
Bismarck  got  the  money  just  at  this  time  when 
he  needs  a  good,  steady  horse  to  rule.  He  al¬ 
ways  refused  to  buy  oue  on  the  ground  that 
he  couldn’t  afford  it.  It  comes  in  handy, 
doesu’t  it?”  The  Prince,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  has  an  income  of  §135,000  a  year, 

Don  M,  Dickinson,  who  is  likely  to  succeed 
Vilas  as  Postmaster-General,  is  about  45  years 
old,  is  in  fine  health  and  strong  in  mind  and 
body.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
very  prosperous  firm  in  Detroit.  There  are 
three  or  four  other  partners  in  the  firm,  and 
they  are  uoted  in  the  West  for  their  ability  as 
collectors  of  bad  debts.  Fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  are  given  as  the  net  income  of  the  firm,  of 
which  Mr.  Dickinson  takes  $30,000.  He  is  not 
only  a  hard  worker,  but  he  fiuds  time  for 
politics  and  society. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Talks  About  Law,  by  E.  P.  Dole,  is  au  ex- 
celleut  book.  Every  farmer  should  know 
enough  about  law  to  enable  him  to  keep  out 
of  it.  There  arc  few  things  that  make  life 
more  miserable  than  a  law  suit,  and  yet  most 
laiv  suits  could  be  avoided.  We  consider  it  the 
duty  of  every  farmer  to  know  something  of 
the  elements  of  farm  law,  at  least.  Such  a 
knowledge  x' ill  make  the  farmer  a  better  citi¬ 
zen.  In  u  Talks  About  Law”  we  have  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  questions  about  which  men 
are  most  likely  to  differ,  and  the  circumstances 
which  enter  most  frequently  into  ordinary 
law.  The  advice  given  is  sound  and  senstble.and 
would  have  great  weight  iu  checking  much  of 
the  senseless  litigation  which  now  disgraces 
our  courts.  The  book  is  published  by  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mi  111  in  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  an  able  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  practical  literature  which  farm¬ 
ers  ueed. 

The  most  beautiful  holiday  book  that  we 
have  examined  this  year  is  “A  Bunch  of  Vio¬ 
lets,”  by  Irene  E.  Jerome,  published  by  Lee  & 
Shepard.  Boston.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  we  have  spoken  of  other  beautiful  books 
by  Miss  Jerome,  “The  Lessou  of  the  Blue¬ 
bird”  and  “Nature’s  Hallelujah.”  “A  Bunch 
of  Violets”  is  finer  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  is  truly  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  en¬ 
gravers'  aud  printers’  art.  The  illustrations 
are  beyond  praise,  and  the  poetic  sentiments 
which  accompany  them  are  admirably  suited 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  engrav¬ 
ings. 

In  “Lyric  Idylls  and  Romances’’  lovers  of 
Robert  Browning  wifi  find  many  of  their 
favorite  short  poems.  Most  people  will  go  to 
sleep  over  Browning’s  poetry  as  fouud  iu  his 
complete  works,  but  there  will  he  no  sleeping 
over  this  little  volume.  Published  by 
Hougbtou  Mitfiiu&Co.,  Boston. 

In  •*  Flic  Book  of  Folk  Stories”  published  by 
the  above  publishing  house,  Horace  E.  Seud- 
der  has  collected  15  of  the  old  stories  that  so 
delighted  us  as  children.  Jack  and  the  Beau 
Stalk,  llaus  In  Luck,  Puss  Iu  Boots  and  all 
the  rest  are  to  lx*  found  here,  and  we  can  give 
grateful  testimony  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
just  as  interesting  as  they  were  30  years  ago. 
Tne  children  will  he  delighted  with  the 
stories  oud  the  older  people  will  gladly  read 
them  again. 

|Ui0ttUa»£ou0 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 


CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 


Kor  Outbuildings.  Shingles,  Fences 
Strong  Preservative*  of  On-  Wood 
with  it  Whitewash  Brush  l»j  any  hoy. 


,  etc.  Durable. 
Cun  ho  applied 
In  nil  colon. 


„  “■'A  >1 II EL  CABOT,  sou:  Manufacturer, 

Semi  for  Circ  ular.  IU  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON, 


How  Seth  W 


arner  Won  a  Wife  and  Became 
Famous. 


Colonel  Seth  Warner,  of  Vermont,  the 
famous  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  was 
a  leadiug  fighter  for  the  Hampshire  grants. 

These  titles  were  disputed  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  its  authorities  obtained  an 
edict  of  the  King  of  Eugland  in  their  favor. 
The  settlers  were  stung  by  the  supposed  in¬ 
justice.  This  state  of  things  brought  Colonel 
Seth  Warner  to  the  front.  With  Ethan  Al¬ 
len  and  others  he  actively  opposed  every  effort, 
of  the  New  York  State  authorities  to  enforce 
possession,  and  finally  he,  with  Allen  and 
others,  were  outlawed  and  a  price  put  on 
their  heads! 

To  circumvent  New  York,  it  was  necessary 
that  some  one  should  go  into  that  State  and 
gain  required  information.  Colonel  Warner, 
assuming  for  safety  the  name  of  “Dr.  How¬ 
ard,”  undertook  this  perilous  and  romantic 
journey.  » 

\\  bile  on  bis  way  home  he  stopped  at  a 
country  inn,  where  an  old  gentleman  and 
daughter  were  storm-hound.  The  father  fell 
ill  and  the  daughter  called  upon  Colonel  War 
uer,  who,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  simple 
remedies,  successfully  treated  tbe  “old  man,” 
and  he  finally  won  this  devoted  woman  for  a 
wife. 

Such  incidents  were  not  uncommon  in 
those  years.  When  the  doctor  was  not  easily 
reached,  mouths  of  sickness,  and  even  life 
were  often  save  i  by  some  unprofessional 
friend  versed  in  tbe  use  of  simple  herbs  and 
roots.  The  health  of  early  settlers  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  convince  us  that  such 
mediciues  did  only  good  and  left  no  poison  in 
the  blood  to  work  as  much  injury  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  would  the  disease  itself. 

In  time  of  peace  the  colonel  was  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  his  knowledge  of  simple 
remedies  and  their  power  over  disease.  But  it 
was  left  to  unutber  of  his  name  of  the  present 
age  to  give  to  the  public  what  Avas  then  used 
with  such  positive  success. 

Warner  for  over  a  hundred  years  has  shared 
with  Ethan  Allen  the  admiration  of  the 
American  people. 

Colonel  Seth  Warner  belongs  to  a  family 
of  wide  distinction ;  no  less  than  eight  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  wou  fame  iu  the  regular  practice 
of  medicine. 

Lookiug  to  the  adoption  by  the  people  of 
this  generation  of  the  old  time  simple  reme¬ 
dies.  his  direct  descendant,  H  H.  Warner,  the 
well  known  pj-oprietor  of  Warner’s  safe  cure, 
for  many  years  has  been  experimenting  with 
old  time  roots  aud  herbs  formulae,  and,  his 
search  having  been  finally  rewarded  with 
success,  he  gives  the  world  the  result.  These 
recipes  aud  formulas  in  other  days  accom¬ 
plished  great  things  because  they  wers  purely 
vegetable  and  combined  simply  so  as  to  cui  e 
the  disease  indicated,  without  injury  to  the 
system.  In  harmony  wi  h  their  old  time 
character,  we  learn  that  he  proposes  to  call 
thorn  Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Remedies,  using  as 
a  trade-mark  an  old-fashioned  American  log 
cabin.  We  understand  that  he  intends  to 
put  forth  a  "Sarsaparilla”  for  the  blood,  the 
sarsaparilla  itself  beiug  but  one  of  a  number 
Of  simple  and  effective  elements:  “Log  Cabin 
Hops  ami  Buchu,”  a  general  stomach  tonic 
and  iuvigorator;  "Log  Cabin  Cough  and  Con 
sumption  Remedy;”  “Warner’s  Log  Cabin 
Scalpine”  for  the  hair;  a  preparation  for  the 
universal  disease  catarrh,  called  “Log  Cabin 
Rose  bream;”  "Warner’s  Log  Cabin  Plas¬ 
ters;”  aud  "Warner's  Log  Cabin  Liver  Pills,” 
which  are  to  be  used  iii  connection  with  the 
other  remedies,  or  independently,  as  required. 

V\  arner’s  safe  remedies  are  already  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  most  pronounced  scientific  value 
in  all  ports  of  the  world,  aud  we  have  no 
doubt  the  Log  Cabin  Remedies,  for  the  diseases 
they  are  iutended  to  cure,  will  be  of  equal 
merit,  for  Mr.  Warner  has  the  reputatiou  of 
connecting  his  name  with  no  preparation 
that  is  not  merit oi it. us. 


10,000  VALUABLE  PRESENTS 

ARE  TO  BE 

GIVEN  TO 

THE  FIRST  TEN*  THOUSAND 

SUBSCRIBERS 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

#1.50  a  year,  single  number  15  cents.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  novel  sell  fine  semi  for  Premium  Num¬ 
ber  Just  out.  of  nearly  101)  pages,  containing  4ui  Editor¬ 
ial,  Contributed,  and  Premium  descriptive  Articles, 
written  by  fifty  live  different  contributors,  represent¬ 
ing  twenty  two  States  and  'territories,  and  the  Provlii 
ces  and  Europe,  and  '.MO  Illustrations  describing  the 
presents,  by  twenty  different  Artists,  such  as  Forbes, 
Cary,  Bennett,  Mueller.  Payne,  Thompson.  Faunee, 
Flohr  and  Lyons,  ole.,  whose  work  was  done  expressly 
for  this  number  Address 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  President, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 


GROWERS,  IMPORTERS,  AND  DEALERS  IN 

GARDEN,  FIELD,  FLOWER,  TREE 


Also,  FALL  AND  SPR 

Catalogues  on  application,  mailed  free. 
The  “  Tliorburn  ”  Potato  has  proved  the  r 

\  J.M.  Thor  burns.  Co.JSu 


NO  ALCOHOL 

IN 

Sura  Cura, 


pi  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
_ in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


SURE  CURE 

For  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  and 
Malarial  Troubles. 

PRICE 50c.,  AND  $1.00  PER  BOTTLE. 

Sold  by  Druggists  or  will  be  sent  by  mail,  by 

R.  W.  ROBINSON  &  SON,  Druggists, 

186  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL. 

RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  ease  ,,  y ,  - -  ■  .ii. 

reducible  or  refund  your  mo-  fWG W 
ney,  also  to  cure  any  accept  faC  — 1-!  jin  -  -4 
ed  case.  >  mr  Medicated  Soft 

Pad  and  Rupture  Solution  '"^==5 if:' 
cures  bad  cases  of  direct  and  scrotal  her-  I  // 
nla  without  knife  or  needle.  Hvdroee  e,  1  m 

Varicocele,  and  Speravatorhea  successfully  m  jM 
treated,  either  at  office  or  by  correspond- 
ence.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
mstruetlon,  call  on  or  address 

SANITARIUM,  77H>  East  Market  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

FL^FeCtedOXyGcH 

Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  advertising.  For 
Consumption.  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
Bnd  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  ail  over  the  world.  Interesting  letter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  0., 

1235  Arch  Street.  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


GUNS 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  %\5  Breechloader  “  $9.00 

All  kinds  Guos  go&r&o*:: !  lower  that* 
elsewhere.  Scud  #lauip  f:r  illustrated 

cudosue.  P0WEL.  CLEMENT, 

1  Ml  Midu  8L,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$4.oo 

For  A 
NE^  GENUINE 

Solid  I 

SILVERENE 

WATCH! 


I  jl 


W  K  \  S’ 

%  ;r  * 


To  introduce  out  Solid  Gold  and  Silver  Watches  And  Jewelrv  we 
offtr  as  a  Leader  our  N*  w  Urn  Mine  Solid  Silveriue  Du*t-£r*>of 
Watch,  3-ouuctf  fiUf,  thirty  thibhed,  smooth,  full  bossine  case ; 
warrants!  not  to  Urm-h  ;  S<t  cm.  silvvr,  wrars  better  than  s 
rllvtr  watch.  Wkjrt  IWcaiue  it  Is  h«fdcr,  Etnhfgcr  and  heavier; 
with  jfAtnir.  Ivvvf  tuu vcintni  of  ILirlum  Wit  lob  C©-»  liitl  kliuwn  the 
wurfu  nv«r  f«)f  tVir  eacv’.Uuo#  And  tinet  lin.tth.  Having  11  ieweis, 
cut  expansion  bajanrv*.  irain,  !f50fl  l*a.j  to  th*  hour,  dust- 

proof.  This  U  a  regular  Wvtcb  and  will  not  be  sent  for 

*4.00  'in  1<n*  Uie  ordering  will  hnrustly  endeavor  to  snake 

•dw  from  our  large  liiuslraUsl  calaKyu*  that  we  send  w  ith  it.  Will 
wud  C  0,  P.  subject  V*  full  e j&u  1  i nation,  if  M)  oct.U  \t  sent  with 
order  as  a  ruaranUc  /  £.>*1  it'tth*  Tbia  is  Urn  Ivst  selling  watch  In 
ib*i  market,  all  oomtrivrto  and  fully  wan..uU>i,  *4.00  only.  Gold 
plated  Chain  and  Charm  fr*t  wish  every  or<'»*r 
20  WATCHES  FREE.  — In  order  to  introduce  our  goods 
Iu  every  countv  in  the  United  States,  we  offer  every  Iw  .*>tieth  person 
sending  u«  |4. 00,  full  amount  with  the  order,  an  extra  w-«tch  and 
chain,  fn r.  Nuw  u  tiiu  time  to  order  and  be  the  lucky 

twentieth.  Address.  * 

WM.  WILLIAMS,  1*1  HaLSTED  STRKKT,  CHICAGO. 

fFr  recommend  this  uyi/cA  to  any  one  udo  dertree  a  foic-priced 
»a.'M  Hal  camii mm  SERYTCS  with  DURABILITY,  Risdlu 
mention  t An  paper  uAtn  yon  order. 


Mrs.  IIai.ls,  8  State  St., 
Leicester,  England,  says: 
"My  little  bo  ,  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  was  attended  by 
two  doctors  for  mouths, 
aud  given  up  as  incurable. 
They  said  he  bad  a  Wast¬ 
ing  Disease,  and  could  not 
live.  He  was  so  weak  that 
he  had  to  be  carried  about 
on  a  cushion.  I  had  a  book 
from  Mr.  Woolley,  Chem¬ 
ist,  Sparkeuhoe  St.,  about 
Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion,  and  thought  I  would 
try  a  bottle.  The  effect  it 
had  on  my  child  was  won- 
derful.  He  has  taken  eight 
bottles,  and  is  perfectly 
cured  and  healthy.” 


yi  PISQ’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  AH  ELSE  FAILS. 

Eest  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
_ iu  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Tlo’d ;  Ink  enough  to  wr  te 
50  sueets  paper  at  one  Ai¬ 
ling-  / 


Pen,  Penholder 
and  Inkstand 
uU  in  one. 


m 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

Uses  any  kind  of  ink  tuLd  by  vt  omatic  action  of  1  "dia 
Uulit*  r  n -^ei  v<  tlf  :  r  i-ii>  :  rtll  1>v  tlie  pr»-s.nrv  writing; 
comes  in  ih"  po<-ke' iofeljr ;  villmit  leak  llnc-lv  m  de  and 
rini-tu-d  hi  har  I  mtiK-r;  l‘n,-.s  nvloced  to  60  eti^  or  S  for 
One  Hollar.  i'  -Aa  iing  IVa,  H 'liter.  Ca.se  ami  5'ULr-  In 
us-  and  li  glity  prohoC  a  fine  S.  Y.  Port  Office.  *’ 
f*ur  StjW.gruplile  Pen  IS  tin  marvel  of  Perfection, 
never  ge  s  out  ot  order.  Pen  point  will  never  v  ear  out, 
luid  roi|ntre  m>  obuittrisg.  A  pen  of  similar  coBetruetion 

li  .sjliways  1 1  for#t(H;  air  price.  fi6  et*.,  t  a  for 

♦l.IW,  gives  iniversad  scillsfn.  t  t’aeh  f.-n  is  gnaran- 
teed  ns  reius-sented.  or  money  refunded.  10  dozen  in  use 
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Ocu  goddess  of  birds  is  the  turkey. 

As  the  bald-headed  eagle  Is  king, 

And  now  when  the  weat  her  grows  murky 
With  polities  out  of  the  fling, 

Other  gods  we  may  look  at  and  long  for, 

While  our  hearts  ate  with  thankfulness  puffed; 
But  the  bird  of  our  hearts  Is  all  ready 
Aud  waitin’,  poor  dear,  to  get  stuffed. 

—New  Age. 

When  does  a  tree  feel  contented?  When 
it’s  sappy. — New  Age. 

An  unpopular  “  fall”  resort — a  banana  peel 
on  the  sidewalk. — Alabama  Enquirer. 

A  mosquito  would  never  make  a  good  the¬ 
atrical  manager.  He  never  changes  his  bill. 
— San  Francisco  Alta. 

An  Illinois  farmer  has  made  a  cheese  in  the 
shape  of  a  man.  It  is  said  to  look  like  a  thing 
of  life — and  very  likely  it  is.—  Yonket's  States¬ 
man. 

“  How  to  act  in  a  cyclone,”  is  the  heading 
of  a  newspaper  article.  The  neighbors  can 
act  just  as  they  please,  when  a  cyclone  strikes 
the  town,  but  we  shall  act  as  if  we  were  going 
down  cellar.” — Salem  Standard. 

Confidence.— Bertha:  “Grandma,  is  oor 
teef  dood  ?”  Grandma:  “No,  darling:  I’ve 
got  none  now,  unfortunately.”  Bertha: 
“Ihen  I’ll  give  oo  my  nuts  to  mind  till  I 
come  back.” — Pacific-  Methodist. 

Lady  (recently  moved  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood)  :  “  I  am  very  anxious  to  rent  a  pew  in 
the  church.  Deacon  Jones.  My  children  are 
large  enough  to  attend.”  Absent-minded  dea¬ 
con  (who  is  also  a  landlord);  “  I  aui  very  sor¬ 
ry,  madame,  but  we  don’t  take  children.  "—Neiv 
York  Sun. 
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A  TOUGH  CHICKEN. 


^ISLAND'  HOME, '.STOCK  FARM.  I 

Savage  &  Kamuin.Impor 
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Horses,  Island  HomeStock 
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to  select  from, weguav un- 
tee  our  stoek.make  prices 
reasonable,  and  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 
Ravage  A:  Fui'iinm, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Perch  cron  Horses. 
French  Coach  Horses. 
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PERGHERON  HORSES. 

FRENCH  COACH  HORSES. 

More  Imported  and  Bred  than  by  any  other  Eight  Establishments. 

511  PURE-BREDS  Now  Actually  on  Hand. 

Experience  aud  Facilities  Combined  for  Furnishing- Host  Stock  of  Both  Breeds 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 
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nut¬ 
ter  in  a  week.  W 

FIfiy-two  Cow*  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  of  butter  In  one  week. 

I  100  Cows  and  Heifers  In  this  herd  average  IT  His.  1  43-100  oz.  of  butter  In  a 
LTT'rFicuDTHiLDt  uoau '  e'FfliC'' week. 

Over  mu  Cows  In  the  Advanced  Registry.  Fine  studs  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coach  and 
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We  wish  every  farmer  reader  of  this  advertisement  to  send,  a  postal  card  to  the  address 
(riven  helotc  for  a 

SAMPLE  COPY,  SENT  FREE 

to  all  applicants,  with  large  illustrated  premium  list,  containing  many  valuable  articles,  which  we  furnish  to  our 
subscribers  at  less  than  wholesale  prices,  ll  also  contains  a  large  number  of  splendid  premiums  for  any  one  who 
will  make  a  small  effort  to  extend  our  circulation. 
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House  Plants  as  Sanitary  Agents. 

Or,  Thk  Relation  of  Growing  Vegetation  to  Health 
and  Diskasic.  Comprising  also  a  Consideration  of  the 
Subject  of  Bract  leal  Floriculture,  and  of  the  Sanitary 
Influences  or  Forests  and  Flan  tat  ions.  By  ,T.  M  AN¬ 
DERS,  M.D  ,  I'h  D.  12mo,  331  pages,  #1,50. 

•'Those  loving  flowers  should  read  l>r.  Anders’s  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  pleasure  derivable  from  cultivating 
house-plants  will  certainly  be  Increased.”—  N  Y. Times, 
V  For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

J.  It.  LIPPISCOTT  COMPANY, 

Publisher*.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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guaranteed  superior 
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..  _ _  madedor  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorious.  Received  First  Premium 
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Dederiek  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
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We  also  make  the  best  Stcnin  Power  Press  In 
America. 


For  Livery  Service! 
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Material  and  Workmanship,  Fine 
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Cheapest  for  Quality  of  Goods  in 
the  World. 


One  of  the  Publishers  of  this 
paper  has  used  a  Buggry  made 
by  this  Company  and  found  it  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 


A  Remarkable  Volume. 


The  volume  for  1888  will  be,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  any 
that  have  preceded  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  partial 
Announcements  : 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 

the  famous  English  Statesman,  will  contribute  an  article,  expressly 
written  for  the  Companion,  on  “The  Future  of  the  English-Speaking 
Races.”  f _ 

Six  Serial  Stories, 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  WILL  BE  GIVEN  IN  1888,  BY 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  C.  A.  Stephens,  and  others. 

Eminent  Contributors. 

Special  Articles  of  great  Interest,  written  for  the  Companion,  will 
appear  from  the  following  Authors : 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL,  GEN.  LORD  W0LSELEY, 

justin  McCarthy,  m.  p.,  gen.  geo.  crook,  u.  s.  a., 

ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  LOUISA  M.  ALC0TT, 
CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG,  COL.  T.  W.  HIGGINS0N, 

ami  one  hundred  other  popular  writers. 
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Increased  in  Size. 

Twelve  Pages  "Weekly,  instead  of  eight  pages,  will  be  given 
nearly  every  week  during  lss^.  increasing  the  si/.o  of  the  paper  almost 
one-half,  and  giving  un  extraordinary  amount  and  variety  ot  choice 
reading  aud  illustrations,  without  any  advance  in  the  price. 
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Great  Variety  of  Reading. 

2oo  Short  Stories;  Tales  of  Adventure;  Articles  of  Travel; 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Men ;  Historical  and  Scientific  Articles ; 
iooo  Short  Articles;  Bright  Sayings;  Anecdotes;  Sketches  of 
Natural  History ;  Poetry. 

Free  to  Jan.  1st. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  who  send  S1.75  now,  will  receive 
the  paper  free  to  Jan.  1st,  1888,  and  for  a  full  year  from 
that  date.  This  oiler  includes  the 
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t  lean  and  nice.  This  might  do  for  the  few  in¬ 
expensive  tools  of  50  years  ago,  the  time  our 
old  barn  was  built:  but  it  seemed  that  now, 
with  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  or  more  of 
costly  and  complicated  machinery,  there  ought 
to  be  a  special  place  for  it,  where  it  could  be 
stored  handily,  so  handily  that  there  would  be 
no  temptation  at  any  time  to  leave  anything 
out-of-doors,  and  where  everything  could  be 
kept  clean  and  nice.  Therefore  we  built  a 
tool  and  carriage  house,  22  by  56,  connected 
with  the  main  barn,  but  so  arranged  that  it 
could  be  entirely  closed  up  by  itself,  away 
from  dust  and  dirt  of  stable,  etc.  One  entire 


roof,  and  to  have  it  so  that  one  man  could 
empty  the  grain.  So  I  built  a  granary  of  hoi- 
low  brick,  with  a  tile-and-eement  floor,  right 
under  the  thrashing  floor.  We  thrashed  the 
other  day,  and  one  man  easily  emptied  the 
gram.  The  cost  was  much  le&s  than  it  would 
have  been  had  there  been  a  separate  building, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  convenience. 

Again,  I  wanted  a  large  barn  and  a  good 
one;  but  did  not  want  it  to  cost  any  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  This  called  for  a 
bank  or  basement  barn,  of  course,  as  this  is 
the  most  economical  style  where  grain  is  raised 
and  some  stock  are  kept.  But  the  bauk  barn, 
with  timbers  heavy  enough  to  store  hay  and 
grain  over  the  basement,  is  quite  costly. 
Therefore  I  let  the  two  bays,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  floor,  go  right  down  to  mother  earth. 
They  w ill  hold  about  lit)  tons,  [n  this  way  all 
our  hay  goes  in,  or  about  all,  down  hill:  then 
the  grain  goes  on  top.  No  horse  fork  is  need¬ 
ed,  as  a  man  can  tumble  oft'  a  load  in  five  or 


six  minutes.  We  got  in  14  loads  the  first  day 
this  year.  This  is  double  what  we  would  have 
done  in  the  old  barn.  It  is  14  feet  from  hay 
rack  to  bottom  of  bays. 

Then  I  never  did  like  having  the  straw  out- 
For  years  wh  drew  it  back,  after 
- 1.  I  always  vowed 


MR.  TERRY’S  NEW  BARN. 


of-doors. 

thrashing,  in  the  old  barn.  I  always  vowed 
that  when  [  built  a  new  one,  the  straw  should 
never  go  out.  So  I  planned  to  have  room  for 
all  the  straw  right  over  the  stables,  where  it 
would  be  dry,  and  to  have  chutes,  so  that  it 
could  be  thrown  down  either  for  bedding  or 
feed  Many  of  the  spleudid  great  bank  barns 
of  Ohio  are  quite  empty  except  for  about  two 
months  in  the  year.  Mine  is  just  as  full  after 
thrashing  as  before. 

Again,  I  did  not  want  a  separate  horse  barn ; 
but  a  nice  warm-in-winter  and  oool-in-summer 
stable  in  the  main  barn,  handy  to  hay  and 
straw  and  so  we  could  drive  into  the  tool 
house  with  the  wagon  or  earriaere  or  tool  nn. 


Defects  in  nn  old  barn  remedied ;  capacious 
tool  house-,  granary ;  economy  in  construc¬ 
tion ;  hay  and  straw  storage-,  horse  stable-, 
saving  manure-,  roofed  yard-,  cost, 

.ry ._  nE  writer  has  been  tearing  down 
his  old  barn  and  building  a 
new  one.  He  thinks  he  has 
improved  on  the  old  one  in 
tuau-v  Particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  we  had  no  good 
place  for  tools  before.  They 
were  stored  on  the  barn  floor, 
or  in  sheds,  or  anywhere  they 
could  be  kept  dry.  It  was  not  handy  to  get 
them  in  or  out.  They  could  hardly  be  kept 
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all  under  cover.  I  have  got  it  and  it  did  not 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  a  separate  barn  would. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  t  wanted 
the  new  barn  arranged  so  as  to  save  every 
particle  of  the  manure,  both,  liquid  and  solid. 
This  will  be  accomplished  without  great  ex¬ 
pense.  I  had  tight  floors  and  gutters  in  the 
old:  hut  there  was  some  waste  in  the  yard,  as 
well  as  exposure  of  stock.  The  manure  was 
always  neatly  piled,  and  hundreds  of  times  I 
have  been  out  and  cleaned  up  the  yard,  or 
shoveled  up  around  the  pile  when  it  looked 
like  raiu,  so  as  to  prevent  loss.  But,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  lodged  wheat  and  rotten  potatoes 
on  the  ground  below  showed  conclusively  that 
some  fertility  got  away.  1  have  even  found 
it  in  the  drainage  water  from  the  tile  drains. 
This  leak  had  to  bo  shut  off  in  the  new  barn. 
To  do  it  a  corner  between  the  tool  house  aud 
maiu  baru,  opening  to  the  south  and  east,  was 
roofed  over.  For  a  trial  we  covered  a  space 
30  by  34  feet  with  a  tin  roof,  at  an  expense  of 
ouly  $100.  The  doors  of  the  cow  stable,  horse 
stable  and  rear  doors  of  the  tool  house  are 
under  this  shed.  No  manure  will  get.  away 
now.  There  will  be  no  longer  lodged  crops 
behind  the  barn  aud  rich  drainage  water  go¬ 
ing  iu  to  the  brook,  wasting  fertility  that  the 
poorer  hills  need 

Even  with  all  the  care  we  used  to  take  iu  the 
yard,  1  believe  we  will  make  20  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est  on  the  cost  of  the  roof,  yearly.  And  then 
the  convenience  of  having  this  large  shed  close 
to  the  horse  stable,  to  run  tools  under  when 
in  a  hurry,  duriug  the  summer!  Every  visitor 
says:  “That  shed  is  the  best  part  of  the  barn.1 
To  prevent  over  heating  of  the  manure  we 
will  spread  it  evenly  all  over  under  the  shed, 
and  let  stock  trample  on  it  freely.  Of  course, 
•there  will  be  water  iu  the  shed;  but  there 
won’t  be  any  mud!  The  stock  can  get  exer¬ 
cise  and  not  tie  exposed  to  storms.  The  more 
they  are  in  the  yard  the  better,  as  there  will 
be  less  manure  to  wheel  out — no  waste  any 
way.  In  the  winter  this  shed  will  be  inclosed 
by  planks  put  in  between  the  posts,  around 
the  outside:  so  no  manure  will  be  in  sight:  in 
fact  the  surroundings  of  the  barn  may  be 
kept  as  neat  aud  tidy  as  the  lawn  before  the 
house.  With  very  little  trouble  the  barn  aud 
yard  may  be  so  arranged  aud  eared  for  as  to 
be  a  thing  of  beauty,  instead  of  an  ugly  blot 
ou  fair  nature’s  face.  In  the  spring,  after 
the  manure  is  out,  the  planks  wili  be  taken  out, 
leaving  the  shed  open  for  driving  under,  it 
is  high  enough  so  a  load  of  hay  will  go  in. 

Now,  friends,  1  have  said  enough;  see  how 
all  this  looks  in  the  picture,  Fig.  4Uf>.  What 
you  see  cost  uie  about  $1,700,  we  doing  some 
of  the  painting  aud  simpler  work  ourselves 
and  using  some  timbers  from  the  old  barn. 
The  buildiug  laces  the  north  with  a  total 
frontage  of  1 16  feet.  It  is  60 feet  to  the  top  of 
pole.  A  small  open  yard  will  be  fenced  off  lo 
the  east  of  shed. 

Ground-plan  and  fall  descriptions  in  my 
next.  t.  b.  TERRy. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 
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QUALITY  OF  BEEF  vs.  QUANTITY. 


HON.  T.  C.  JONES. 

Lessons  of  long  and  wide  experience;  efforts 
and  aims  of  carl}/  improvers;  “ quality ” 
paramount  in  choice  href  cattle  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  (fallings  and  other  early  breed¬ 
ers ;  recent  change  of  opinion  and  prac¬ 
tice;  what  constitutes  gualiiy ;  hide  and 
hair  as  indications;  difficulties  in  judging 
good  “handling;'1'1  smallness  of  bone;  other 
characteristics  of  “ quality .” 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  having  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  cattle  growers  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  of  the  beef  ibey  produce, 
instead  of  devoting  all  their  skill  and  charac¬ 
teristic  enterprise  to  the  matter  of  quantity — 
mere  bulk— aud  the  properties  of  early  matur¬ 
ity,  hardiness,  etc.,  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  largest  results  in  this  direction  at  the 
smallest  cost,  appreciating  the  importance  of 
the  question  to  the  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  T  propose  to  contribute  to  its 
discussion  the  results  of  a  careful  study  as 
well  as  a  wide  observation  of  the  practice  of 
men  engaged  in  the  cattle  growing  industry, 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  coupled 
with  a  practical  experience  of  my  own, as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Improve¬ 
ments  effected  in  this  industry  from  the  earli¬ 
est  period  of  its  history. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  live  stock  upon  British 
farms;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  he  more  accurate 
to  say  that  we  have  no  reliable  history  of  such 
efforts  being  made  before  the  period  indicated. 
The  Maynards,  the  Ceilings,  Masons,  etc., 
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gave  groat  attention  to  the  properties  of  early 
maturity  in  their  rattle  as  an  all-important 
matter  to  insure  satisfactory  profits;  but  they 
also  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ‘‘point"  <>l 
“quality,”  a  term  used  iu  a  technical  sense  to 
designate  certain  characteristics  of  hide  aud 
hair,  etc.  (as  will  he  hereafter  explained), 
which,  iu  their  judgment,  indicated  good 
feeding  properties  and  a  superior  quality  of 
flesh. 

In  the  view  of  these  early  improvers,  these 
characteristics  were  not  only  desirable,  but 
indispensable  in  the  breed  lug  animal;  so  much 
so  that  whatever  perfection  of  form  or  weight 
of  flesh  the  animal  might  possess,  it  was  not 
entitled  to  commendation  if  it  lacked  in  the 
characteristics  technically  termed  “quality.’ 
Previously  there  had  bceu  a  variety  of  cattle 
with  wonderful  development  of  lean  flesh,  and 
a  great  prominence  of  buttocks,  concerning 
which  it  was  observed  that  they  were  always 
fleshy  but  never  fat,'  The  flesh  was  of  a  dark 
hue,  tough  mid  of  inferior  flavor.  With  the 
advance  Of  thespirit  of  improvement  this  type 
became  universally  unpopular,  and  a  standard 
of  gualiiy  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
excellence  of  liigh-easte  breeds  became  every¬ 
where  established. 

The  most  enterprising,  if  not  the  most  skill¬ 
ful,  of  these  early  improvers  was  Charles  Col¬ 
ling  who.  it  is  said,  received  instruction  from 
Bake  veil,  who  had  been  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  improvement  of  sheep  and 
another  variety  of  cattle,  the  Long-horns, 
now  become  almost  extinct, 

Mr.  Charles  Colling,  with  his  brother  Rob¬ 
ert,  began  his  career  about  1730,  ami  after  the 
most  brilliant  success  that  history  records  of 
any  man  in  the  same  department  of  live-stock 
breeding,  at  the  end  of  about  30  years  sold  out. 
his  stock  and  retired  from  active  business,  j 
Now  it  is  related  of  this  man,  the  acknowl- 
edged  leader  of  the  great  improvement  in  cat-  j 
tie  of  that  period,  that  some  years  after  his 
retirement,  when  referring  to  the  fascinations 
of  his  old  vocation,  he  said  that  if  he  had  the 
use  of  his  fingers,  that  is,  if  he  were  able  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  cattle,  he  would  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  establish  another 
herd. 

Now  were  the  Codings  and  the  other  lead¬ 
ing  breeders  of  their  day  right,  in  attaching 
such  paramount  importance  to  quality?  Were 
Thomas  Bates,  .Jonas  Whitaker,  Christopher 
Mas  in  and  other  immediate  successors  of  the 
Ceilings  right  in  insisting,  as  they  all  did, 
that  no  auimal  was  lit  for  Service  as  a  breeder 
it  of  objectionable  quality? 

But  every  intelligent  nml  impartial  man  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  practice  of  breeders  of  the 
fame  race  <>£  catile  in  our  day.  must  admit 
that  their  practice  is  materially  different  on 
the  point  we  are  now  considering  from  that  of 
their  distinguished  predecessors.  At  the  pub¬ 
lic  sales,  iu  the  show-yards,  and  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  breeding  stock,  quality  seems  now  to 
be  regarded  as  of  little  ei  usequenee.  Form, 
size,  color,  aud  liigh  style,  with  a  fashionable 
pedigree,  determine  the  question  in  judging 
of  the  comparative  excellence. 

Before  proceeding  further  In  this  discussion, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deline  more  particularly 
the  outward  characteristics  which  constitute 
what  we  call  “quality.”  The  flrst  and  the 
most  important  of  these  is  what  the  old  breed¬ 
ers  called  the  “handle” — a  good  beast  was  in 
their  view,  in  all  conditions,  whether  fat  or 
lean,  a  good  ‘"handler.  That  is  to  say ,  it 
must  have  a  hide  elastic  and  pliable,  uot  too 
thick,  a<  such  hides  are  generally  hard  and 
inelastic,  indicating  an  unthrifty  feeder  and 
bud  quality  of  flesh- -nor  too  thin,  or  what  is 
generally  denominated  “papery,”  indicating  a 
delicate  constitution  and  "flabby”  flesh.  Now 
to  good  hide  we  must  have  hair;  “huu-,  milk 
and  beef”  was  the  maxim  of  the  old  breeders, 
even  before  the  days  ot  the  Ceilings.  The 
hair,  besides  indicating  vigor  of  constitution 
and  a  thrifty  grower ,  and  valuable  ns  a  pro¬ 
tector  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
was  also  by  its  texture  an  indication  of  the 
quality  not  only  of  the  beef,  but  of  the  milk  as 
well. 

We  must  have  an  abundant  coat  of  long 
hair  of  line  texture.  Bueh  a  Coat  upon  the 
yielding,  elastic  hide  gives,  when  the  hand  is 
placed  upon  it,  that  pleasurable  sensation  we 
cull  a  “mellow  f.el,”  To  judge  of  this  point 
requires  practice  and  ft  natural  rapacity  for 
what  is  really  a  most  important  art.  If  the 
animal  is  in  moderately  good  flesh  the  task  is 
not  so  ditlirult  after  a  little  practice;  and, 
observing  the  points  we  have  noticed,  the  ques 
tion  of  the  excellence  of  the  •‘handle”  may  be 
easily  determined.  But  if  we  have  uu  ani¬ 
mal  in  low  condition,  the  hide,  though  nut 
hard,  will  uot  have  the  mellow  “feel”  that  is 
produced  by  the  well-tilled,  fat-bearing  tis¬ 
sues  underneath,  though  if  the  quality  is  good 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  iu  raising  the 
hide  on  the  hip  joints  If  the  beast  is  “ripe,” 
bard-fat  as  it  is  called,  especially  if  made  so 
ou  grass,  as  the  best  beef  always  should  he, 
there  wili  be  a  solid  feel  which  may  be  mis¬ 


taken  for  hard  “handling.”  We  had  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  in  the  judging  of  cows  in  the 
breeding  class  at  the  late  Ohio  State  Fair, 
where  a  heifer  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
hide  and  hair,  having,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  practice  of  Iraining  cattle  lor  ex¬ 
hibition,  been  made  “hard-fat,”  was  denied 
first  honors  on  the  ground  that  shh  was  not  a 
good  handler. 

The  other  characteristics  of  superior  quali¬ 
ty  are  the  tine  structure  of  the  bones  us  seen 
in  what  that,  great  authority  Youatt  says  he 
deems  of  so  much  importance  that  without 
it.  “he  would  reckon  auv  beast  almost  valu- 
less,  namely:  small  bones  below  the  knee.” 
Then  we  should  have  a  light,  well  formed 
head,  tine  neck  aud  throat.  The  flesh  should 
be  laid  on  evenly  over  the  whole  carcass, 
(accumulations  of  fat  in  lumps  about  the  tail, 
etc.,  indicating  an  absence  of  the  fat.  hearing 
tissues  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles),  giving 
what  is  called  the  marbled  appearance  to  the 
meat  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  line  flavor 
and  quality.  The  eye  should  have  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  spirit  with  good  temper  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not 
undertaken  to  give  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  bullock,  but  only  such  as  indicate  excel¬ 
lence  in  flesh  and  feeding  properties. 

The  intelligent  observer  of  our  cattl  shows, 
and  of  the  sales  of  high  bred  stock,  need  not 
be  told  how  little  weight  these  characteristics 
of  superior  quality  have  in  determining  the 
question  of  excellence.  Hence  the  pertinence 
and  importance  of  the  inquiry  propounded  by 
the  Rural  New-Yorker— Why  is  it  that  our 
cattle  growers  do  not  give  more  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  beef  they  produce?— to  which 
I  shall  devote  some  observations  in  another 
contribution. 

Delaware,  O. 
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FOREIGN  SALT  IN  THE  DAIRY. 


T.  D.  CURTIS. 

A  merican  dai ry  salts  less  pure  than  Lnglish: 
amount  of  impurities  vary;  the  reason 
why;  brines  of  different  sections;  why 
chemical  purification  is  unreliable;  re¬ 
bates  on  foreign  salts  for  packing  ex¬ 
ported  meats;  dairymen  and  others  en¬ 
titled  to  “free'  salt;  tariff'  amendment 
needed.  _ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  leading  dairy¬ 
men  that  American  dairysalte  are  not  as  pure 
anil  reliable,  nor  of  as  uniform  grain,  nor  m  ns 
;ood  condition  for  the  use  of  the  dairymen  as 
tie  host  English  salts.  This  is  no  fault  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  but  is  due  to  natural 
•auses,  which  can  be  overcome  only  at  great 
•xponso  and  risk,  attended  with  a  greater  or 
css  degree  of  uncertainty.  All  the  American 
vrines  thus  tar  discovered  are  very  impure, 
ind  not  to  be  compared  as  regards  quality 
ivith  the  English  brines.  \V  hile  the  latter 
•on  tain  no  ingredients  that  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  careful  aud  skillful  handling  in  the 
manufacture,  the  American  brines  are  so  im¬ 
pure  that  they  must  be  subjected  to  chemical 
purification  before  salt  can  be  made  of  them 
pure  enough  for  use  in  first-cluss  dairy  goods. 
This  chemical  process  of  purification  is  both 
expensive  aud  uncertain,  if  m»t  dangerous  to 
the  quality  of  the  suit.  The  brines  vary  in 
the  amount  of  impurities  they  contain,  not 
only  in  different  wells  and  districts,  but  in  dif* 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  aud  iu  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  brine  used.  Those  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  range  Jrom  35  to  45  gallons 
of  brine  to  make  u  bushel  of  salt.  This  vari¬ 
ation  of  strength  is  due  to  the  fact  that  natu¬ 
ral  brines  are  formed  by  the  water  that  leaches 
through  the  soil,  dissolving  the  underlying 
bed  of  salt  and  carrying  with  it  whatever  it 
takes  up  from  or  washes  out  of  the  soil  as  it 
passes  tn rough  it.  These  beds  of  salt  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  originally  bodies  of  salt 
water  which  have  dried  up.  The  crystallized 
salt  resulting,  of  course,  contains  all  the  im¬ 
purities  held  by  the  water  at.  the  time  of  crys¬ 
tallization.  Hence,  rock  salts  are  by  no  means, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  as  pure  as  popularly 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very 
impure.  Where  the  brine  is  made  (as  in  the 
Genessee,  N.Y.,  region),  by  forcing  water  into 
the  borings,  and  thus  artificially,  as  it  were, 
producing  the  brine,  it  contains  not  only  the 
impurities  of  the  rock  salt  dissolved,  hut  all 
that  are  contained  in  the  wuter  that  is  forced 
into  the  borings.  Hence  these  brines  are  very 
impure.  The  natural  brines  of  the  Ohio  V’ al¬ 
ley  and  of  Goderich,  iu  Canada,  and  Saginaw, 
in  Michigan,  are  highly  charged  With  injuri¬ 
ous  impurities. 

These  tacts  are  mentioned  to  show  why  the 

Amcrieau  dairy  salts  are  so  unreliable.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  so  purify  the  brines  iu 
the  regular  processes  of  manufacture  as  to 
make  them  pure  aud  trustworthy.  As  before 


said,  the  different  brines  contain  different 
amounts  of  impurities — although  usually  of 
the  same  kind— and  vary  iu  degree  of  im¬ 
purity  at  different  times.  Now  the  processes 
of  chemistry  require  exactness.  The  differe  nt 
ingredients  unite  in  mathematical  proportions. 

It  will  therefore  ho  seen  that  when  an  ingre¬ 
dient  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
any  other  ingredient  contained  in  the  water 
the  amount  added  must  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  amount  to  he  neutralized.  Too  little 
will  fail  to  neutralize  all  the  objectionable 
ingredients  contained  in  the  water,  and  too 
much  will  leave  a  surplus  of  the  neutralizing 
iugredieut  which  is  added;  so  that  in  the 
first  case,  some  of  Lhe  original  impurity  is 
leTt,  while  in  the  other  case,  another  impurity 
is  substituted.  There  is  generally  an  excess 
of  neutralizing  material  added,  and  as  this 
is  usually  of  an  alkaline  character,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  salts  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  is  a 
great  objection  to  dairy  salt.. 

It  will  thus  la*  seen  why  our  leading  dairy¬ 
men  have  found  American  salts  so  unreliable 
and  insist  on  having  foreign  salt  to  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  dairy  goods.  The  same 
may  bo  said  of  our  packing  suits.  Foreign 
salts  are  preferred  by  most  packers  of  meats 
aud  fish;  aud  Congress  has  acknowledged  this 
fact  by  giving  these  packers  a  rebate  of  the 
tariff  on  all  salt  used  in  meats  and  fish  for  ex¬ 
port.  Now  if  foreign  salts  are  so  superior  for 
use  in  mea's  and  fish  for  export,  they  must 
be  equally  superior  for  use  in  meals  and  fish 
for  home  consumption — and  Americans  are 
entitled  to  have  their  food  just  as  well  pre¬ 
served  as  that  which  is  designed  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  foreigners. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  press  that  dairy¬ 
men  who  export  goods  arc  entitled  to  the 
same  rebate  to  which  the  meat  and  fish  packers 
are.  If  so.  the  dairymen  have  not  found  it 
out  and  the  use  of  foreigu  salt  among  dairy¬ 
men  is  so  scattering  and  Individually  small  iu 
amount  that  is  known  to  be  exported,  that 
practically  the  provision  for  a  rebate  iu  their 
case  would  not  be  available.  "We  export 
comparatively  a  small  amount  of  butter:  but 
a  laige  production  of  our  cheese  goes  abroad. 
Possibly  the  ehetse-mnkers  who  make  in  large 
quantities  in  factories  might,  be  benefited  by 
the  rebate  if  it  applies  to  dairymen:  but 
creameries  could  get  no  benefit,  because  the 
price  of  their  butter  is  too  high  for  the  export 
trade,  which  demands  20  to  22-cent  butter. 
Hence  the  only  way  to  do  justice  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  to  lhe  consumers  of  dairy  products, 
is  to  give  them  free  salt. 

And  why  should  they  not  have  free  salt? 
The  attempt,  to  force  our  dairymen  to  use  in¬ 
ferior  salt  by  puttiug  a  “protective'  tariff  on 
the  foreign  article  has  proved  a  failure.  Our 
best  dairymen  will  have  foreign  salt,  as  long 
experience  proves.  The  tariff  has  not  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  American  salt,  or  ma¬ 
terially  increased  its  use.  The  revenue  is  not 
needed  by  the  general  Government  which  has 
an  overflowing  treasury;  and  if  it  was,  the 
amount,  of  revenue  collected  on  salt  is  little 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion,  although  it  amounts  to  quite  a  heavy  tax 
on  our  dairy  interests  aud  serves  as  a  discour¬ 
agement  to  the  use  of  the  best  material  in  the 
manufacture,  of  dairy  goods.  The  difference 
m  price  between  the  American  and  the  ior- 
eign  article  is  sufficient  protection,  and  will 
continue  to  he  after  the  tariff  is  removed.  It 
is  now  very  positively  expected  that  Congress 
will  give  the  tariff  an  overhauling  at  theco’ii- 
ing  session,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  he 
revenue.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the 
the  repe  al  of  the  tariff  ou  dairy  salt  should 
uot  be  among  its  very  first  acts? 


HENRY  MALES. 


Snow  bad  for  hens;  keep  rats  out  of  poultry- 
house;  nightly  inspection;  disinfection ; 
out-door  shelter.  _ 

Durino  the  time  snow  lies  on  the  ground  do 
not  depend  on  your  fowls  eating  snow  to 
queuch  their  thirst;  they  will  do  this  if  not 
properly  supplied  with  water;  but  it  often 
causes  a  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  sickness, 
and  prevents  hens  from  laying. 

Now  that  poultry  houses  will  have  to  be 
shut  up  closer  to  keep  out  cold,  look  in  now 
and  then  at  night  to  observe  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  yqur  stock  when  they  are  quietly 
settled  on  their  perches.  If  your  olfactory 
nerves  are  in  fair  condition,  you  can  thus  tell 
if  the  houses  are  too  close  or  foul ;  or  if  a  roupy 
bird  is  present,  yon  can  detect  it  at  ouee  by 
its  peculiar  bad  odor,  ami  remove  it  before 
further  mischief  is  doue  by  contagion. 

It  is  good  to  throw  a  little  air-slaked  lime 
about  the  house,  after  cleaning  out,  and  in 
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case  of  bad  smells,  a  little  erode  carbolic  acid 
should  be  sprinkled  around. 

Let  the  poultry  have  some  place  of  refuge  in 
their  yards  from  the  cold  north  and  westerly 
winds.  If  there  are  no  sheds,  put  up  a  few 
boards  to  form  a  screen.  They  will  then  do 
better  than  if  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  their 
house  at  all  times. 

Look  out  for  rat  holes  about  poultry-houses. 
Broken  glass  crammed  into  them  before  cov¬ 
ering  up  the  boles  will  assist  to  keep  out  the 
vermin. 


HANDLING  SEED  POTATOES. 


Sprouting  seed  potatoes  weakens  vitality; 
littlf  or  no  sprouting  in  the  far  north ;  ar¬ 
tificial  sprouting  for  an  early  crop ;  pre¬ 
serving  potatoes — in  pits ,  in  cellars,  in 
barrels ,  in  bins,  and  spread  out  on  floor; 
a  dry ,  uniform  temperature,  somewhat 
above  freezing  point,  indispensable;  spec¬ 
imen  pit  ;  increase  of  protect  ion  with  in¬ 
crease  of  cold;  variations  in  tendency  to 
sprout  wider  similar  conditions  and  in¬ 
different  varieties;  sprinkling  with  lime; 
slightly  scalding. 

Seed  potatoes  promise  to  be  higb  next  spring. 
It  will  be  sound  economy  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  keeping  of  those  ou  hand.  Good, 
strong  seed  next  spring  will  lie  worth  more 
than  for  several  years.  Most  good  potato 
growers  agree  that  sprouted  seed  potatoes  are 
inferior  to  those  kept  so  that  uo  large  sprouts 
appear  before  planting.  We  are  sat  isfied  that 
any  farmer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  test 
this  matter  will  convince  himself  that  when¬ 
ever  he  plants  badly  sprouted  seed  he  injures 
liis  chance  for  a  good  crop.  We  publish  the 
following  notes  for  the  purpose  of  impress¬ 
ing  this  fact  upon  the  minds  of  farmers  at 
this  important  season,  so  that  they  may  take 
some  steps  to  preveut  their  seed  from  sprout¬ 
ing.  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  has  earnestly  advocated 
the  erection  of  cold-storage  houses  for  the 
proper  preservation  of  seed  potatoes.  His 
idea  is  that  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
could  combine  and  erect  a  cold-storage  house 
iu  which  they  could  store  their  seed  potatoes, 
fruit,  butter,  and  other  perishable  produce. 
A  Grange  or  farmers1  club  could  handle  such 
an  enterprise  well.  This  plan  promises  well, 
but  it  will  be  wiser  for  farmers  to  let  those 
who  have  money  to  lose  experiment  with  these 
storage  houses  tlrst.  The  hints  contained  in 
our  notes  will  be  serviceable.  The  practices 
recommended  are  cheap  and  simple  and  those 
who  state  them  are  practical  men. 

FROM  WILL  W.  TRACY. 

A  great  many  experiences,  rather  than  tests 
made  for  the  special  purpose,  have  convinced 
me  that,  potatoes  are  greatly  injured  for  seed 
purposes  by  sprouting.  In  one  case  a  few  tu¬ 
bers  of  a  new  sort  were  put  iu  a  bed  and 
sprouted  like  sweet  potatoes,  and  1  think  I  got 
five  sets  of  plants,  but,  whatever  the  number, 
the  first  plunts  were  markedly  the  best  and 
yielded  the  most.  My  plan  of  keeping  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  is  shown  at  Fig.  472.  When  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  dug  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  in  the 
sun  more  than  two  hours,  after  which  they 
are  put  in  a  pit  covered  with  straw  or  corn¬ 
stalks  for  n  lew  days,  and  then  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  boards  and  earth,  the  ends  of  the 
pit  being  left  open.  Later  on  the  ends  are 
closed  and  a  very  small  amount  of  ventilation 
is  afforded  by  menus  of  a  whisp  of  straw 
which  extends  up  through  the  center  of  the 
covering  to  the  open  air.  Care  should  betak¬ 
en  to  leave  a  space  of  at  least  eight  inches  (bet¬ 
ter  12)  between  the  top  of  the  potatoes  and 
the  covering  of  the  pit,  which  should  be  five  by 
eight  or  10  feet — not  larger.  The  first  covering 
of  six  inches  of  soil  is  uot  put  on  until  danger 
of  frost  makes  it  necessary,  and  the  remaining 
coverings  are  added  as  the  weather  demands. 

.1  represents  a  pole  supporting  the  boards;  6, 
six  Inches  of  soil;  e,  eight  inches  of  strawy 
manure;  d,  six  inches  of  soil;  r,  eight  inches 
of  manure;/,  n  straw  ventilator,  and  y,  a 
space  of  eight  inches  between  potatoes  and 
boards. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

FROM  O.  W.  P.  JERRARD. 

1  plant  my  seed  potatoes  fresh  from  my 
cool  cellars  when  they  are  nearly  as  dormant 
as  when  dug  m  the  autumn  before.  1  Hud 
they  come  through  the  ground  with  a  big, 
vigorous  shoot  and  maintain  a  superior  vigor 
all  through  the  season.  Seed  potatoes  from 
which  sprouts  have  been  removed  once  or 
more,  lack  vitality  as  compared  with  fresh 
ones.  I  store  my  potatoes  in  deep,  cool  cel¬ 
lars  in  bins  four  feet  Wide  and  S'  ,  feet  deep, 
one  above  another,  two  high,  with  a  floor  ami 
air-space  between  them.  They  have  plenty  of 
air  in  the  fall,  but  not  iu  the  spring,  and  they 
do  uot  sprout  uutil  June. 

Aristook  Co.,  Me. 


FROM  O.  H.  ALEXANDER. 

I  certainly  believe  seed  pototoes  are  weak¬ 
ened  by  sprouting.  To  prevent  this  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  no  warm 
air  should  be  allowed  to  reach  them  in  spring. 
They  should  rest  on  the  cellar  floor  and  be 
well  spread  out 
Chittenden  Co,,  Vt. 


FROM  T.  H.  HOSKINS  M  D. 

Unquestionably  potatoes  are  weakened  and 
much  injured  by  being  allowed  to  sprout  be¬ 
fore  planting.  I  think  one  reason  why  pota¬ 
toes  are  so  much  more  prod  active  grown  far 
north  is,  that  they  do  not  sprout  much  before 
they  are  planted.  If  preserved  by  pitting, 
they  do  uot  spoil  at  all  before  the  time  of 
plautmg,  iu  Northern  New  England.  Borne 
deep,  dark  cellars  preserve  them  equally  well. 
For  an  early  crop  it  is  quite  customary  to 
spread  them  on  the  floor  of  a  warm  room,  say 
over  a  kitchen,  with  plenty  of  light.  This 
makes  a  stout,  stocky  sprout,  which,  when 
the  seed  is  planted  in  rich,  light  soil,  with 
a  southern  slope,  comes  forward  very  rapidly, 
and  if  the  crop  escapes  the  frosts  of  May  will 
give  marketable  potatoes  in  July.  Farther 
south  I  should  advise  pitting  the  seed  potatoes, 
choosing  the  lee  side  (say  east)  of  the  fence,  in 
order  to  get  the  protection  of  snow  as  much 
as  possible. 

Orleans  Co.,  Vt. 


FROM  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

I  believe  that  seed  potatoes  are  weakened 
by  sprouting,  to  such  a  degree  that  these 
sprouts  cannot  be  utilized  as  part  of  the  tuber 
at  the  time  of  planting — which  is  practically 
saying  that  all  sprout-growth  beyoud  the  mere 
starting  of  the  sprout,  is  a  loss.  I  helieve  that 
burying  iu  the  soil  is  the  best  course  to  pre¬ 
vent  this.  I  And  that  rot  only  do  cellars,  ap¬ 
parently  equally  damp  and  of  equal  tempera¬ 
ture,  differ  in  their  capacity  to  check  sprout¬ 
ing  in  potatoes,  but  that  when  the  conditions 
are  apparently  just  about  the  same,  different 


in  this  respect.  I  find,  also,  that  the  tendency 
to  sprout  as  spring  opens  is  uot  to  be  measured, 
where  other  conditions  are  the  same,  by  the 
earliness  of  n  vuriety:  for  instance,  the  Early 
Ohio  I  find  less  liable  to  sprout  thau  some 
later  sorts. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

•  FROM  W,  W.  RAWSON. 

There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  sprouting  before 
planting  injures  the  vitality  of  seed  potatoes, 
unless  they  are  exposed  to  air  and  light,  so 
that  the  sprouts  will  become  green  and  stocky. 
To  avoid  sprouting,  the  tubers  should  be  kept 
in  a  dry,  cool  cellar  at  an  eveu  temperature. 

Boston,  Mgss. 

FROM  E.  J.  BROWNELL. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  pota¬ 
toes  are  greatly  weakened  by  sprouting,  and 
during  the  past  year  I  have  become  more 
thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  before  of  the 
correctness  of  this  belief.  A  friend  of  mine, 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Delaware  County, 
planted,  last  spring,  potatoes  which  had 
sprouted  to  an  unusual  extent,  having  been 
wintered  iu  a  cellar  wanned  by  a  furnace 
used  for  heating  his  house,  aud  the  season  af¬ 
ter  they  were  planted  being  rather  unfavor¬ 
able  for  starting  the  seed,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  had  not  sufficient  vitality  to 
enable  the  tops  ever  to  appear  above  ground, 
nearly  or  quite  one-half  the  hills  beiug  va¬ 
cant.  This  man  is  a  close  observer  and  heat- 
tributes  the  failure  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  weakening  effect  of  the  advanced  sprout¬ 
ing.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  1  would  store 
potatoes  in  barrels  or  small  boxes  in  as  cool  a 
pluce  in  the  cellar  as  possible,  yet  avoiding 
frost,  and  by  early  planting— which  as  a  rule 
I  believe  best  for  this  crop — aim  to  get  them 
in  the  ground  before  sprouts  are  much  started. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  ALFRED  ROSE. 

If  seed  potatoes  are  much  sprouted  they 
will  be  weakened  for  planting.  To  keep 
them  from  sprouting,  l  cut  them  up  for  plant¬ 
ing  just  at  the  time  they  show  signs  of  bud¬ 


ding.  This  will  keep  them  from  sprouting 
for  three  to  four  weeks  if  they  are  stirred  over 
often:  for  they  will  sprout  sooner  when  not 
stirred,  so  that  a  person  can  guage  the  time 
for  planting.  My  best  crops  ha  ve  been  from 
“seed”  planted  through  July.  Many  variet¬ 
ies  will  keep  from  sprouting  until  July  fol¬ 
lowing  and  be  as  sound  as  when  first  dug. 
The  simplest  way  of  storing  is  to  put  them  in 
bins  of  400  to  fiOU  bushels  each  in  the  cellar 
on  the  ground,  first  sprinkling  plenty  of  lime 
ou  the  ground,  and  kept  in  this  way  they  will 
be  better  eating  potatoes  in  July  than  new 
potatoes. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  GEORGE  E.  WARING. 

W e  should  not  forget  that  potatoes  are  na¬ 
tives  of  high  regions  iu  the  Andes,  where  the 
temperature  is  very  equally  and  moderately 
warm,  with  a  humid  air.  They  suffer  from 
high  temperature,  and  are  best,  both  in  crop 
and  quality,  iu  cool  summers  and  in  regions 
where  the  seasons  are  commonly  so,  as  in 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  Dealers  prevent 
them  from  sprouting  by  giving  them  a  slight 
scald.  While  we  all  know  that  a  low  temper¬ 
ature  prevents  their  sprouting,  it  is  uot  so 
generally  known  that  cold  much  below  40° 
and  quite  above  freezing,  will  permanently 
impair  their  power  of  germination.  Seed  po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  kept  with  much  care  iu  this 
respect,  at  a  few  degrees  higher  than  is  best 
for  winter  apples,  aud  never  too  low,  eveu  but 
for  a  short  time. 

Blair  Co. .  Pa. 

FROM  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

I  have  never  performed  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  sprouted  potatoes  for 
planting  as  compared  with  those  which  have 
not  been  allowed  to  sprout.  My  impression 
is.  however,  that  the  sprouting  weakens  and 
injures  the  potato.  A  low,  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  is  essential  to  keep  potatoes  from  sprout¬ 
ing.  A  good  cellar,  well  ventilated,  with  the 
bins  raised  three  or  four  inches  from  the  floor, 


will  usually  keep  them  without  much  sprout¬ 
ing. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

FROM  JOHN  A.  THOMAS  &  SONS. 

We  find  it  a  very  difficult,  matter  to  prevent 
seed  potatoes  from  sprouting.  We  store  them 
in  cellars,  making  the  layers  four  feet  deep  or 
deeper  if  the  room  is  scarce.  About  January 
15,  we  begin  at  one  side,  aud  shovel  the  whole 
pile  over,  thus  preventing  them  from  matting 
and  settling  too  closely  together.  After  that 
wo  shovel  over  the  pile  once  a  mouth  until 
they  are  planted.  A  man  can  move  a  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  in  a  day.  and  he  can  work  at  it 
when  the  w  eather  is  too  bad  Cor  outside  work. 
This  is  the  best  plan  we  know'  of.  It  gives 
them  air  and  they  keep  better,  but  they  will 
sprout  somewhat. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


COLORADO  POTATO  CROP  AND  STOR¬ 
AGE  DUGOUTS. 

-t  large  crop  of  excellent  size  and  quality; 
heavy  shipments  at  good  prices;  holding 
for  higher  figures;  a  costly,  but  profitable 
dugout;  mode  of  building;  great  conveni¬ 
ence  in  handling  and  marketing. 

In  this  part  of  Colorado,  where  the  potato 
crop  is  very  large  and  snaps  of  freezing 
weat  her  may  be  expected  in  early  November, 
dugouts  for  the  storage  of  root  crops  become 
a  necessity,  the  warehouse  cellars  of  the  town 
being  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon  them. 

Some  of  our  farmers  planted  as  high  as  100, 
aud  even  150  acres  of  potatoes,  and  when  the 
digging  season  commenced  employed  10  to  15 
men.  Great  numbers  of  meueame  from  less 
favored  portions  of  the  Slate  to  obtain  work, 
many  carrying  their  beds  upon  their  hacks 
after  the  maimer  of  new  countries.  Our  one 
railroad  found  it  difficult  to  transport  the  pota¬ 
toes  that  were  offered — although  iu  one  week 
120  carloads  were  sent  out— and  there  w  us  also 
considerable  trouble  in  getting  a  sufficient 
supply  of  sacks.  The  admirable  quality  and 
good  size  of  our  potatoes  have  given  them  a 
name  throughout  the  country.  The  prices 
paid  at  the  cars  have  varied  from  75c.  to  ',15c. 


per  100  pounds.  Although  so  many  have 
been  shipped  away,  the  storage  places  are  still 
full,  and  many  great  dugouts  have  been  made 
this  fall,  some  with  a  capacity  of  several 
thousand  sacks.  Many  of  our  farmers  num¬ 
ber  their  sacks,  containing  two  bushels  each, 
at  from  1,000  to  (1,000, 

The  belief  seems  to  be  quite  general  that 
potatoes  will  bring  much  better  prices  further 
along  in  the  season;  hence  good  storage  dug- 
outs  are  in  great  demand.  The  problem  is  to 
make  dugouts  so  dry,  dark  and  cool  that  the 
tubers  will  neither  sprout,  heat,  freeze  nor 
lose  color.  Some  of  our  fanners  have  re¬ 
duced  this  dugout  business  to  a  science.  I 
have  in  mind  oue  of  these  structures  near 
town  which  cost  $800,  aud  saved  its  contriver 
that  amount  iu  storage  the  first  season.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  elaborate  in  this  vicinity, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  several  thousand  sacks. 
The  ground  was  first  plowed  and  the  loose 
earth  scraped  out  to  make  a  bank  until  a 
deep,  wide  trench,  some  six  to  10  feet  deep, 
had  been  made.  Heavy  posts  were  now  set 
aud  spanned  by  timbers  strongenough  to  bear 
up  a  great  weight  of  earth.  The  firm  clay 
subsoil  made  good  banks  that  would  not  cave. 
Ou  top  of  the  timbers  were  spread,  first,  a  thick 
layer  of  willow  brush,  then  two  feet  of  straw, 
and,  lastly,  about  two  feet  of  earth,  the  struc¬ 
ture  being  so  firm  that  the  earth  was  scraped 
on  with  a  pair  of  horses.  Ventilators  were 
put  in  at  intervals,  being  simply  six-inch 
board  chimneys.  Btoves  were  also  put  in  to 
make  the  atmosphere  more  eudurable  when 
very  cold  weather  came,  or  the  men  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  sorting  or  handling  the  potatoes. 

Many  dugouts  have  openings  on  top,  into 
which  the  farmer  empties  potatoes  from  his 
wagons;  but  the  oue  under  consideration  has 
a  track  running  through  the  entire  dugout, 
and  loading  platforms  at  each  end.  The 
trucks  are  pushed  up  to  the  platforms,  and 
when  loaded  with  a  dozen  or  more  sacks  are 
quickly  and  easily  pushed  to  the  required 
place.  In  cold  weather  the  doors  at  the  ends 
are  shut  down  aud  covered  well  with  straw. 
It  seems  quite  romantic  on  a  cold,  bright 
winters  day  to  enter  one  of  these  immense 
caves  aud  find  men  at  work  by  lantern  light, 
topping  onions  with  sheep  shears  aud  sacking 
them  by  the  carload. 

My  owu  dugout,  recently  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $150,  is  05  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and 
SV.j  feet  high  inside,  with  a  capacity  of  1.000 
sacks.  It  has  two  rows  of  stout  posts  between 
which  we  run  in  wagons  for  unloading  and 
loading.  This  cellar  is  well  stored  with 
market  garden  produce,  including  a  bin  of 
packed  celery.  It  is  very  pleasant  these  cold, 
frosty  mornings  to  throw  open  the  great 
bulkhead  doors,  and.  leading  iu  the  horses, 
hitch  to  a  load  of  market  produce,  aud  drive 
it  to  its  destination.  Upon  returning  the 
wagons  are  quickly  run  into  the  cellar  to  be 
reloaded  at  our  convenience,  secure  from  sun 
and  frost.  o.  h. 

Greeley  Colo. 


WHY,  IF  NOT  HOW,  IRISH  POTATOES 
DEGENERATE. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

The  widespread  failure  of  potatoes  makes 
room  for  the  introduction  of  more  vigor¬ 
ous  varieties;  nine  reasons  why  varieties 
degenerate;  seven  precautions  needed  in 
planting  potatoes. 

There  has  never  been  perhaps  so  wide¬ 
spread  aud  general  a  failure  of  the  Irish  pota¬ 
to  crop  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  as  in  this  year  of  drought — 
18S7.  Drought  for  the  most  part  would  have 
done  the  business  without  the  aid  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  beetle,  but  as  that  pest  lent  a  ready 
hand,  the  result  has  been  so  disastrous  that  I 
doubt  if  the  yield  for  the  entire  acreage  planted 
in  the  dry  regions  equaled  five  bushels  per 
acre— and  poor  tubers  at  that.  This  whole¬ 
sale  failure  of  a  leadiug  crop  over  half  the 
cool  climate  States,  will  raise  a  loud  call  for 
seed  the  coming  winter  and  spring.  This  seed 
will  have  to  be  supplied  from  those  few  nar¬ 
row  areas  where  the  potatoes  wore  all  the 
way  from  good  to  bad,  aud  very  bad  or  per¬ 
haps  indifferent. 

Formerly  Champaign,  Ill.,  aud  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  its  neighborhood  exported  potatoes  on 
a  considerable  scale;  but  this  year,  there  was 
not  five  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  and  we  have  to 
go  abroad  for  a  supply.  We  have  them  from 
New  York  by  many  carloads;  less  rrom  Da¬ 
kota  aud  other  portions  of  the  farther  North¬ 
west;!!  tew  from  Missouri  and  Nebraska  and 
a  county  or  two  in  the  south  part  of  this 
State.  The  New  York  potatoes  are  mostly 
Burbanks,  large  and  coarse,  and  they  have 
already  beguu  to  rot;  the  Missouri  coutiugents 
are  of  good  size,  but  of  all  colors,  soft  to  the 
touch  before  cooking,  aud  soggy  aud  waxy  to 
the  tougue  aud  taste  after.  The  best  come 
from  the  regiou  of  Pembiua  aud  St.  Vincent, 
Minn.,  aud  except  that  they  are  too  large, 
finer  pc tatoes  were  never  seen— especially  the 
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STORING  POTATOES.  Fig.  472. 


bins  in  the  same  cellar  will  differ  strikingly 


Late  Rose.  For  the  present  and  indeed,  till 
late  in  the  spring,  the  cold  of  the  season  cuts 
off  the  supply  from  this  quarter  and  we  shall 
have  to  go  to  New  York  or  Missouri  for  seed. 
In  restocking  such  vast  sections  of  country 
with  seed  of  a  crop  like  the  Irish  potato,  it  is 
a  matter  of  much  importance  that  we  should 
get  the  best  varieties  and  especially  those  of 
recent  origin,  because  the  Irish  potato,  like 
all  plants  propagated  from  slips  and  cuttings, 
sooner  or  later  degener  ates,  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  Plants,  herbs  and  trees  have  no  unlimited 
lease  of  life,  but. like  everything  else  that  lives 
in  this  world,  they  die. 

2.  If  they  are  propagated  by  seeds  and 
without  change,  they  cannot  be  propagated 
indefinitely  by  any  other  means  of  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

3.  Reproduction  by  cuttings  or  slips  weak¬ 
ens  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plant  and  con¬ 
sequently  shortens  its  life. 

4.  The  seeding  of  potatoes  by  cuttings  or 
slips  is  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  repro¬ 
duction. 

5.  This  continued  process  weakens  the  race, 
leads  to  a  state  of  decrepitude  aud  decay, 
which  varies  from  40  to  00  years. 

0.  When  the  plant  has  reached  this  stage  of 
weakness,  it  needs  but  an  unfavorable  season 
to  produce  a  half  or  full  failure  of  the  crop. 

7.  Other  causes  besides  those  of  au  unfavor¬ 
able  state  of  the  weather,  contribute  to  the 
failure:  a  too-long  succession  of  crops  on  the 
same  land ;  planting  in  soil  too  dry,  too  moist, 
or  too  compact;  the  abuse  of  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilizers;  and  the  use  of  imperfect  seed,  and 
others. 

8.  As  to  early  and  late  varieties,  the  former 
are  more  subject  to  disease  than  the  latter; 
aud  as  to  early  or  late  plautiug,  the  latter  are 
less  subject  to  rot  than  the  former. 

9.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  regenerate  an  old 
variety,  except  by  the  way  of  its  seeds,  even 
if  it  succeeds  better  for  several  years  when  the 
seasons  are  favorable. 

We  canuot  make  old  men  young  again; 
when  the  seasous  are  unfavorable  they  suc: 
cutnb  from  slight  causes;  when  they  are  pro¬ 
pitious  a  few  only  die.  It  is  a  postponement 
ouly  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  at  most. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Irish  potatoes;  their  40 
or  60  years  are  equivalent  to  the  three  score 
aud  ten  of  the  human  race. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  results,  that  if 
we  destroy  races  by  the  use  of  slips  or  cut¬ 
tings,  we  must  create  others  by  the  means  of 
seeds. 

2.  We  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  using 
the  same  land  for  potatoes  year  after  year. 

8.  We  should  not  plant  in  too  cool  or  too 
moist  soils,  and  in  the  choice  of  seed,  we 
should  select  new  iu  preference  to  old  varie¬ 
ties. 

4.  Too  much  manure  and  fertilizer,  causing 
rot,  we  should  use  both  quite  moderately. 

5.  IV e  should  employ  for  seed  only  mature 
and  fair-sized  tubers,  avoiding  those  which 
have  been  softened  by  too  high  a  temperature, 
and,  above  all,  those  which  ha  ve  prematurely 
sprouted. 

6.  It  is  not  safe  to  trust  for  a  certain  crop, 
oue  year  with  another,  varieties,  whether 
early  or  late,  that  originated  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  And  in  con¬ 
clusion: 

7.  We  should  favor  iu  every  reason¬ 
able  way  the  production  of  seedliugs  the 
parents  of  which  are  of  kuown  excellence. 
It  would  be  presumption  to  recommend  any 
one,  two,  or  three,  or  more  special  varieties 
for  the  restocking  of  the  middle  west  coun¬ 
try.  Of  those  which  have  cut  a  prominent 
figure  for  the  last  20  or  25  years,  there  is  the 
1‘eachblow  for  a  late  variety;  the  Early  Rose 
and  Early  Ohio  for  early,  aud  the  Late  Rose 
for  the  medium  crop.  So  far,  the  colored  po¬ 
tatoes  have  proved  superior  to  the  white.  If 
we  can  get  three  or  four  new  varieties  equal 
iu  merit  to  the  old  ones  named,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  fora  drought  which  has 
introduced  us  to  the  regeneration  of  Irish  po¬ 
tato  varieties  that  have  been  going  to  decay  for 
half  a  generation. 

Champaign,  Ill. 


faint  tuples. 


MORE  OF  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


Too  much  reyard  for  speeches  by  polit  icians ; 
too  little  for  Jit  ness  of  chairmen. 

W iiiLE  the  subject  of  farmers’  institutes  is 
in  the  Rural’s  atmosphere  a  lew  other  things 
should  be  said.  It  was  my  fortune  to  attend 
several  of  these  gatherings  last  winter.  It 
would  not  have  been  very  far-fetched  to  have 
asked  the  gentlemen  whether  the  institute  had 
been  called  to  give  certain  politicians  a  hear¬ 
ing  or  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating 
to  practical  agriculture.  In  oue  of  these  in¬ 


stitutes  in  particular,  a  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  several  years  to  the  careful  study  of 
questions  that  interest  the  practical  farmer 
and  gardener  was  asked  to  come  and  deliver  a 
paper  upon  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
with  w  hich  farmers  have  to  deal.  After  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  he  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  and  traveled  more  than  100  miles  to 
fulfill  his  engagement.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
told  that  his  paper  would  be  called  for  the  first 
one  in  the  evening  session.  The  session  ar¬ 
rived,  and,  without,  apology',  the  chairman 
announced  that  a  certain  Senator  was  iu  the 
house  who  was  very  auxious  to  address  the 
farmers  and  w'ho  must  leave  shortly  to  fulfill 
another  engagement.  The  programme  would 
therefore  be  altered  to  suit  his  convenience. 
After  an  hour  of  politics,  another  Senator  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  with  a  similar  request. 
Again  the  programme  was  ignored  and 
another  political  speech  was  discharged.  Af¬ 
ter  the  town  clock  had  struck  nine  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  audience,  tired  if  not  disgusted,  had 
left  the  hall,  the  gentlcmau  who,  by  request, 
bad  come  more  than  100  miles  to  visit  the 
meeting,  wras  permitted  to  read  his  paper,  If 
our  agricultural  specialists  are  to  be  treated 
in  this  manner,  it  will  not.,  and  should  not,  be 
long  before  the  field  will  be  surrendered  to  the 
politicians. 

Another  serious  mistake  in  the  management 
of  institutes  is  the  method  of  appointing  the 
chairman.  The  aim  has  too  often  been  to  flat¬ 
ter  some  of  the  more  prominent,  farmers  of 
the  district  by  electing  thorn  to  the  chair  with¬ 
out  the  least  reference  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  competent  to  fill  the  position.  The 
result  has  often  been  that  the  interest  of  the 
meeting  has  been  largely'  destroyed  through 
the  inexperience  or  incompetence  of  a  man  in 
the  chair  who,  however  successful  be-  may 
have  been  in  some  other  calling,  had  not  the 
first  requisite  of  a  successful  presiding  officer. 
The  chairman  of  so  important  a  meeting 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  chosen  for  his  fit¬ 
ness,  It  is  certainly  a  poor  compliment  to  ask 
a  farmer  who  enjoys  the  respect  of  every  one 
to  display  himself  before  a  large  audience  in  a 
capacity  for  which  he  has  never  fitted  himself. 

I  am  very'  glad  to  know  that  these  mistakes 


WILDER  PEAR.  From  Nature.  Fig.  470. 


are  not  permitted  in  all  of  our  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes.  They  should  no  longer  be  tolerated 
in  any  of  them.  o  bumbler. 

R.  N.-Y.— Our  correspondent  does  good 
service  in  calling  attention  to  two  points  that 
have  wrecked  many  farmers’  meetings.  Man¬ 
agers  of  farmers’  institutes  will  do  well  to 
heed  them.  These  meetings  are  for  farmers. 
Politicians  will  be  ouly  too  glad  to  seize 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  airing 
themselves  mid  their  views,  and  if  they  over 
do  get  started  the  “farmer’'  part  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  will  lie  very  small  indeed.  The  chang¬ 
ing  of  a  programme  is  dangerous  business  and 
should  uever  be  doue  to  accommodate  an  out¬ 
sider — oue  not  on  the  programme  originally. 
The  act  of  nouimatiug  a  muu  for  chairman 
w  ho  has  little  experience  in  such  a  position 
is  a  very  questionable  kiudness. 

p.omolo^ical. 


A  NEW  PEAR,  THE  WILDER. 

Specimens  of  the  Wilder  pear  wore  received 
by  me  on  July  30,  having  been  started  from 
their  home  three  days  previous.  I  kept  them 
in  my  office — a  warm  room  without  any  means 
of  retarding — until  August  8,  so  that  the  pears 
kept  without  rotting  for  two  weeks.  Al¬ 
most  all  early  pears  rot  at  the  core  upon  slight 
provocation,  but  I  have  not  seen  oue  of  the 
Wilder  rot  at  the  core. 


It  is  a  chance  seedling,  and  the  specimens 
sent  me  and  shown  others  were  grown  with¬ 
out  culture  and  without  thinning,  the  fruit 
crowding  closely  on  the  branches.  The  origin¬ 
ator  writes  as  follows:  “The  tree  has  enough 
of  fruit  on  it — perhaps  too  much  for  the  best 
results.  One  small  branch,  the  only  upright 
oue,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  bears  over 
two  dozen  flue- looking  pears.  There  is  only  a 
part  of  one  tree  in  bearing.  I  have  three  or 
four  small  ones  grafted  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  seedling  tree  was  planted  aud  partially 
grafted  to  Buffum  pear  about  18  years  ago. 
I  have  cut  off  about  a  third  of  the  Buffum  iu 
the  past  two  years.  The  new  pear  now  com¬ 
poses  about  a  third  part  of  the  tree.  Its  size 
is  medium,  or  one  or  two  sizes  smaller  than 
the  Bartlett.  Its  quality  is  good,  perhaps  it 
may  be  classed  among  the  best.  It  keeps  well 
and  seldom  or  never  rots  at  the  core.  The 
tree  is  located  in  front  of  our  horse  barn, 
about  40  feet  distant,  iu  a  thicket  of  plum 
sprouts,  aud  is  surrounded  by  other  trees,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  south  or  roadway  side.  The  cul¬ 
ture  consists  m  cutting  down  the  plum  sprouts 
when  they  get  so  large  as  to  be  in  the  way. 
The  seedling  branches  are  three  in  number, 
each  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  grow 
out  into  the  roadway  in  a  straggling,  irregu¬ 
lar  mauner .  more  earthward  than  skyward, 
exposed  to  the  rubbing  of  loads  of  hay  and  all 
the  curious  lingers  in  Christendom,  besides  an 
occasional  savage  who  goes  for  the  largest 
specimens.  The  tree  when  loaded  with  red- 
cheeked  pears  looks  something  like  Clapp’s 
Favorite, Avith  its  long,  straggling  arms,  bend¬ 
ing  low  with  its  burden.” 

John  J.  Thomas  gives  the  following  des¬ 
cription:  “Medium  or  rather  small,  regular 
in  form,  rather  obtuse,  smooth,  greenish- 
yellow  with  a  brownish-red  cheek  and  numer¬ 
ous  conspicuous  dots;  stalks  rather  stout,  au 
inch  long,  slightly  sunk  in  a  narrow,  irregular 
cavity;  basin  moderate,  calyx  rather  small; 
flesh  white,  line  grained,  melting,  of  ‘very 
good’  flavor,  or  excellent.” 

I  have  shown  specimens  of  this  pear  to  the 
leadiug  pomologists  of  Rochester.  They  pro¬ 
nounce  its  quality  exeelleut  and  its  appear¬ 
ance  attractive.  In  comparison  with  other 


pears  of  its  season  it  is  nearestlike  Giffardaud 
Andre  Desportes,  but  it  is  of  a  quality  super¬ 
ior  to  either.  It  has  a  brighter  cheek,  a  deep¬ 
er  yellow  skiu,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  quality  of  its  season.  The  engraving,  Fig. 
470,  with  cross-sect iou  at  Fig.  471,  represents 
a  specimen  below  the  usual  size  owing  to 
drought.  Specimens  last  year  were  larger. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  cuas.  a.  green. 


A  NOTE  FROM  PRESIDENT  BARRY  IN 
REPLY  TO  PRESIDENT  LYON. 

Boston  the  unanimous  choice  for  'he  last 
convention  of  the  American  Bornological 
Society,  a  truly  national  organization  ;  no 
sectional  feeling  among  members. 

In  the  Rural  of  November  12 1  find  a  com¬ 
munication  from  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  relative  to  the  Amorieun  Pomologieal 
Society.  He  says  that  iu  consequence  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  in  Boston  a 
feeling  had  arisen  at  the  West  aud  South  that 
those  regions  had  been  Iu  some  sense  ignored. 
I  will  not  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Lyon  is  mis¬ 
taken,  because  lie  has  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  West:  but 
I  will  soy  that  such  a  feeliug  has  never  been 
manifested  in  the  slightest  degree  at  auy 
meeting  of  the  society  that  1  have  attended, 
aud  I  have  been  absent  from  ouly  two  or 
three  meetings  during  the  entire  life  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  action  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  at  the  previous  bieuuial  convention, 


in  regal'd  to  the  meeting  at  Boston,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  unanimous,  and  emphasized  by  a  stand¬ 
ing  vote. 

All  seemed  delighted  with  the  idea  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Boston  to  meet  President  Wilder.  The 
general  impression  has  been  and  is  now  that 
the  American  Pomologieal  Society  is  one  of 
the  most  truly  national  societies  in  existence. 
Its  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  North,  South,  East  and 
West.  Its  officers  and  committees  have  been 
selected  from  all  the  States  and  Territories. 
There  has  never  been  a  particle  of  strife  as 
to  where  meetings  would  be  held,  but  invar¬ 
iably  unanimous  action. 

It  is  quite  true  that  members  of  the  society, 
like  other  people,  entertain  different  opinions 
on  many  subjects;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  a 
sectional  feeling.  I  trust  that  no  such  feeling 
will  ever  gain  a  foothold  in  the  society,  but 
that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  it  will  pros¬ 
ecute  its  good  work  with  vigor  and  har¬ 
mony. 

The  society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav¬ 
ing  elected  with  entire  unanimity  Mr.  P.  J. 
Bercktuans,  of  Georgia,  as  president.  He  is, 
iu  all  respects,  worthy  of  the  high  honor,  and 
is  eminently  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
that  may  devolve  upon  him.  There  is  no  fear 
that  the  society  will  suffer  in  his  hands. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


w.  J.  green. 


Suppose  that,  wo  have  a  given  type  of  any 
species  of  plant,  say  of  cabbage,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent.  must  we  modify  it  by  selection  lie  fore  we 
may  call  it  a  new  variety  !1  Suppose  that  we 
start  with  seed  grown  in  Europe:  the  plants 
will  at  first  not  be  able  to  endure  the  heat  of 
our  summers,  and  will  form  very  few  solid 
heads,  but  iu  time,  without  auy  apparent 
structural  changes,  there  will  be  a  decided 
improvement  in  ability  to  endure  heat.  Is  it 
now  a  new  variety? 

Suppose  that  we  continue  selection  so  os  to 
secure  greater  depth  of  the  head,  or  a  shorter 
stem,  or  to  advance  the  time  of  maturity,aud 
accomplish  the  object  sought,  have  we  now  a 
uew  variety?  Suppose  we  take  a  variety  of 
oniou  aud  so  modify  aud  improve  it  by  selec¬ 
tion  that  it.  produces  25  per.  ceut  more  than 
formerly,  have  Ave  originated  a  uew  variety  ? 

We  need  not  go  on  makiug  suppositions, for 
almost  every  cultivated  variety  of  gram  and 
vegetable  is  an  example  of  what  selection  may 
do  to  modify  types.  Now  is  each  departure 
from  the  original  type  to  be  called  a  uew  vari¬ 
ety?  If  not,  what  shall  we  call  it,  or  shall  wo 
ignore  it  ?  We  canuot  ignore  those  modifica¬ 
tions,  for  very  often  a  slight  departure  from 
the  original  type  is  of  great  value  to  the  far¬ 
mer  or  gardeuer.  Au  increase  in  productive¬ 
ness  or  gain  iu  earliuess  has  a  definite  value 
to  the  practical  tnau.  To  him  they  are  evi¬ 
dent  aud  tangible,  but  they  may  not  so  appear 
to  those  who  look  for  structural  differences 
alone.  To  call  these  modified  forms  “strains” 
instead  of  “varieties,"  does  not  help  us  greatly; 
we  still  need  a  clear  definition  of  what  is 
meaut  by  the  term  variety.  Must  the  struc¬ 
tural  differences  be  plaiuly  A'isible  to  the  eye, 
and  must  the  new  form  be  tlio  result  of  a 
cross?  If  the  closest  scrutiny  reveals  no  dif¬ 
ferences,  aud  yet  we  know  that  owing  to 
heredity  or  other  causes  differences  really  ex 
ist  that  show  in  the  crops,  what  then? 

Iu  order  te  answer  the  above  questions  aud 
before  we  are  ready  In  determine  synonyms, 
the  question  first  asked  must  be  definitely 
settled,  if  any  one  says  that  two  types  must 
have  certain  structural  differences  if  they 
are  to  be  called  distinct  varieties,  he  lays 
down  arbitrary  rules  that  others  may,  or  may 
not  abide  by.  Botanists  do  not  always  agree 
as  to  species;  but  the  variety  question  is  still 
more  difficult,  aud  can  never  be  settled,  ex¬ 
cept  arbitrarily,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
group  similar  forms,  and  the  temptation  is 
often  strong  to  lump  them  off'  us  synonyms. 
This,  however,  is  but  part  of  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  doue,  and  if  it  stops  with  the 
grouping  process  it  had  better  uot  be  doue  at 
all,  for  half  the  truth  is  worse  than  nothing, 
if  the  other  half  is  left  untold.  What  needs 
to  lie  done  is  to  group  similar  forms  and  then 
characterize  each  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  This  latter  jwirt  of  the  Avork  is  Avhat  prac¬ 
tical  men  need.  If  oue  strain  of  a  variety  of 
graiu  has  stiffer  straw  than  another,  or  is  a 
few  days  earlier,  or  less  liable  to  disease.it  is 
a  matter  of  great  consequence,  aud  they  want 
to  kuow  it.  If  the  experimenter  fails  to  note 
these  differences,  no  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  he  may  display  will  convince 
the  practical  man  that  he  is  a  good  observer. 

These  remarks  ure  incidentally  called  forth 
because  of  the  Rural’s  criticism  on  au  “Oat 
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THE  BUBAL  UEW-YOBKEB 


Chronicle  a  portrait  of  the  fruit  is  given  as 
seen  at  Fig.  473.  This  is  one  of  the  novelties 
among  hardy  shrubs,  that  will  not  disappoint 
our  readers. 


books,  and  above  all  have  a  record  of  each 
child’s  work  kept.  From  the  time  when  he 
first  comes  iuto  the  school  a  record  of  bis 
studies  and  monthly  advancement  should  be 
kept.  Then  the  next  teacher  can  tell  what 
work  has  been  done  and  where  the  work 
should  commence.  This  will  require  extra 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  board 
should  insist  on  it  It  is  done  with  good  re¬ 
sults  in  all  graded  schools,  and  will  save  the 
pupil’s  time  and  prove  an  incentive  in  your 
school. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  teacher.  I  have  re¬ 
served  this  for  the  last  because  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  In  the  first  place,  hire  one  teacher 
for  the  full  school  year.  Nothing  can  be 
more  wasteful  than  constant  changes.  It 
takes  nearly  a  month  for  a  new  teacher  to 
find  bis  pupils  out.  Don’t  hire  a  man  for  the 
w  inter  term,  simply  because  he  wants  to  earn 
a  little  money  and  there  are  troublesome 
boys.  If  the  boys  can’t  come  to  school  for 
busiuess,  let  them  stay  at  home.  A  compe¬ 
tent  woman  teacher,  properly  backed  by  a 
school  board,  can  teach  any  school.  1  say 
“properly  backed”— don’t  forget  that  she  is  a 
teacher  not  a  prize-fighter.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  bright,  energetic  woman,  who  puts 
heart  into  the  work  and  who  will  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  school,  than  constant  changes, 
even  though  one  term  be  taught  by  a  man 
during  the  school  year.  Be  careful  in  the 
selection  of  a  teacher.  Not  every  one  who 
holds  a  certificate  is  capable  of  teaching  your 
school.  At  least  use  as  much  rare  in  the 
selection  of  a  teacher  as  a  stock  breeder 
would  in  selecting  a  trainer  for  his  choice 
trotting  horses.  Your  children  arethorough- 


DOES  YOUR  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  PAY? 

IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT? 

Some  pertinent  questions;  a  nice  school- 
house  and  surroundings  needed,  withplen- 
ty  of  fuel  and  ventilation;  a  systematic 
course  of  study;  the  teacher;  duties  of  pa¬ 
rents  and  school  officers. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  speut  every  year 
on  education.  Is  it  spent  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage?  In  the  cities  the  work  is  carefully  sys¬ 
tematized.  There  are  convenient  buildings, 
with  everything  to  make  the  work  pleasant 
and  profitable.  But  in  the  country,  where 
most  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  educate 
their  children,  how  is  it?  Is  your  district 
school  in  the  best  possible  condition?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  your  fences  are  in  good  shape,  your 
barns  safe  and  warm  for  the  winter,  and  your 
stock  will  receive  good  care;  bub  will  your 
children,  in  school,  have  the  care  they  need? 
Is  your  district  educating  the  best  kind  of 
American  citizens? 

Do  your  school-house  grounds  look  neglect¬ 
ed?  Are  the  privies  unclean  and  covered 
with  inscriptions?  Is  the  school-house  dreary 
from  without  and  cheerless  within?  Is  the 
room  poorly  heated,  badly  ventilated  and 
lighted  in  such  a  mauner  as  to  hurt  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  eyes?  Is  there  any  system  in  the  studies 
taught,  and  is  there  a  change  of  teachers  two 
or  three  times  a  year?  If  your  school  has 
none  of  these  faults  you  are  gettiug  good  re¬ 
turns  for  your  money.  If  it  has  any  of  them, 
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THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 


C.  P.  GILLETTE. 


Introduction  of  the  pest-,  soon  becomes  use¬ 
less;  a  destroyer  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
grain;  all  hands  against  it;  flee  strong 
objections  to  it;  best  methods  of  destroying 
the  pests.  . 

The  English,  or  House  Sparrow  (Pyrgita 
domestical  was  first  brought  to  this  country 
in  1358,  The  object  in  introducing  this  bold 
and  intrusive  little  foreigner,  was  the  de¬ 
struction  of  certain  insects  that  infested  the 
shade  trees  of  some  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  cities.  When  first  introduced 
and  before  they  learned  how  to  get  an  easier 
and  more  palatable  food  in  their  new  home, 
these  birds  devoured  whatever  eatable  thing 
came  in  their  way,  and  as  a  result,  the  trees 
were  almost  entirely  cleared  of  the  span-worm 
and  other  insect  larvte  that  were  so  annoying 
to  pedestrians  and  so  injurious  to  the  trees. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  birds  made  friends 
rapidly  and  soon  were  scattered  through  all 
the  large  Eastern  cities.  Laws  were  enacted 
for  their  protection  and  comfort;  bird-houses 
were  built  in  trees  and  other  places;  and  the 
populace  fed  them  freely  from  their  doors. 
As  a  result  of  all  this  pampering,  together 
with  the  discoveries  which  the  birds  soon 
made  in  the  fruit  yards  and  grain  fields  of  the 
rural  districts,  they  have  become  lazy  glut¬ 
tons,  feeding  principally  upon  fruit,  grain, 
and  sweetmeats,  and  they  are  now  almost  use¬ 
less  as  destroyers  of  insects.  The  only  time 
the  sparrow  pretends  to  prey  upon  insects 
now,  is  during  brood-rearing  and  then  cater¬ 
pillars  and  other  larva*  are  gathered  to  feed 
the  young.  Aside  from  the  very  slight  bene¬ 
fit  derived  during  this  period,  this  bird  may 
be  put  down  as  an  untnixed  evil.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  high  time  that  united  and  persistent 
efforts  were  being  made  to  check  the  rapid 
increase  and  serious  depredations  of  this  little 
enemy  of  the  farmer,  fruit-grower,  and  all 
who  love  quiet  aud  cleanliness  about  their 
homes. 

That  a  great  re-action  has  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
sparrows  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  States 
and  cities  are  now  legislating  against  them, 
and  offering  bounties  for  their  destruction. 
Doubtless  there  are  still  those  who  would  not 
like  to  see  the  sparrow  driven  from  our  midst, 
but  the  burden  of  testimony  from  the  most 
careful  and  competent  observers  will  substan¬ 
tiate  the  following  charges: 

1st.  That  because  of  the  quarrelsome  and 
irritable  nature  of  the  sparrow,  many  of  our 
native  birds,  prized  for  their  song  and  insect¬ 
ivorous  habits,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
Among  these  are  the  blue  bird,  the  chipping- 
sparrow.  the  house  wren,  the  great  crested 
fly  catcher  and  others. 

2nd.  That  the  sparrow  has  come  to  care 
little  for  insects,  feeding  almost  entirely  on 
buds,  blossoms,  cherries,  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  ofteu  doing  great  damage  to 
fields  of  wheat,  rye,  corn  and  other  grains. 

3rd.  That  it  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
be  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the  continuous  chat¬ 
ter  of  these  birds  in  rain  or  shine,  summer  or 
winter. 

4th.  That  where  there  are  not  sufficient  box¬ 
es  prepared  for  them  to  nest  in,  they  very  often 
occupy  the  cornices  and  window  brackets  of 
dwellings,  and  are  a  source  of  much  annoy¬ 
ance  because  of  their  droppings. 

oth.  They  are  often  very  troublesome 
where  chickens  or  doves  are  fed,  stealing  much 
of  the  food  that  is  thrown  to  the  latter. 

In  all  these  ways,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
the  sparrow  has  proven  itself  a  nuisance  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  bene¬ 
fit  derived  from  it  iu  the  destruction  of  insect 
life  probably  does  not  exceed  the  beuefit  for¬ 
merly  derived  through  the  insectivorous  birds 
it  drives  before  it,  It  is  estimated  upon  good 
authority  that  in  France  these  birds  consume 
and  destroy  10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year. 
If  it  is  ever  true  that  "a  stitch  m  time  will  save 
nine,”  it  is  certainly  true  in  the  destruction  of 
the  sparrow,  for  they  are  very  prolific,  usually 
raising  three  broods  in  a  season  w  ith  five  birds 
in  a  brood. 

It  is  probable  that  the  best,  methods  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  sparrow  are  not  yet  generally 
known.  They  can  often  be  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  means  of  a  large  uet  thrown  over 
trees  where  they  roost  during  the  night.  On 
accoimt  of  their  being  very  tamo  they  eau  be 
baited  into  traps  quite  readily  and  taken  iu 
tbis  way.  In  the  winter  when  other  birds  are 
not  about  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  spar- 
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you  are  to  blame  for  it,  aud  the  sooner  the 
faults  are  remedied  the  more  profitable  will 
be  the  investment. 

It  pays  to  have  shade  trees  iu  the  yard;  the 
childreu  enjoy  them  aud  can  do  better  work 
when  they  are  happy.  It  pays  to  keep  a 
a  wooden  school-house  painted,  and  why  not 
paint  it  some  attractive  color?  It  pays  to 
have  a  good  wood  shed.  It  pays  well  to  have 
the  privies  in  good  condition.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  by  Professor  Cook  in  the  Rural  of 
August  6,  could  easily  be  followed  for  a 
school,  ami  would  odd  much  to  the  moral 
tone  of  the  district.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  for  right  here  starts  so  much  of  the  im¬ 
morality  with  which  district  schools  cau  be 
charged.  With  this  arrangement  you  should 
have  a  good  well  of  pure  water,  a  driven  w  ell 
is  best.  If  the  school-house  is  heated  by  a 
stove,  have  it  covered  by  a  sheet-irou  jacket 
and  supply  this  with  fresh  air  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Then  provide  au  exit  for  the  foul 
air.  Take  it  from  the  floor.  It  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  thought  and  some  expense  to  do 
this  but  it  will  pay  well.  Could  you  sit  all  day 
and  study  with  a  hot  head  aud  cold  feet?  Yet, 
during  the  winter  the  children  ui  most  district 
schools  are  exacted  to  do  this.  Make  the 
walls  attractive  by  making  them  eleun;  then 
have  pictures  so  that  it  w  ill  be  homelike. 
Have  curtains  for  the  windows.  If  you  are 
re-seating  the  school-house,  use  siuglo  seats. 

How  about  the  course  of  study  and  text 
books;  Are  the  childreu  allowed  to  bring 
what  books  they  like  aud  is  the  teacher 
required  to  teach  everything  from  A  B  C  to 
geometry?  If  so,  something  is  neglected. 
Plan  a  course  of  study,  adopt  a  set  of  text 


breds  and  need  skillful  handling. 

“Yes,”  you  say,  “but  we  elected  our  officers 
and  they  will  attend  to  all  these  tbiugs.”  Or 
perhaps  you  are  au  officer  aud  don’t  want  the 
trouble.  Well,  w ill  it  pay  to  let  the  matter 
rest?  If  you  are  an  officer  and  are  not  sure 
what  to  da,  consult  with  some  experienced 
educator  in  the  neighboring  town  aud  theu  go 
to  work  carefully,  but  systematically,  to  make 
your  school  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  will  yield 
the  largest  kind  of  returns.  If  you  are  a 
parent  aud  not  an  officer,  stir  the  officers  up 
to  their  duty.  Give  them  uo  rest  uutil  they 
bare  brought  the  school  w  here  itshould  be.  Re¬ 
member  that  w  hile  the  teacher  has  a  personal 
interest,  in  the  school  your  interest  is  vital. 
Next  to  earning  money  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  no  work  is  more  important  than  edu¬ 
cating  our  children,  and  the  influence  of  the 
district  school  for  good  or  bad  is  felt  all  their 
lives.  c.  b.  c. 


Clrboviniltuval 


THE  NEW  HARDY  SHRUB  XANTHO 
CERAS  SORBIFOLIA. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  American  paper 
to  illustrate  this  shrub  and  to  call  the  public 
attention  to  its  general  beauty.  This  wuo  II 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  raised 
from  seed  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the  seedlings 
blooming  sometimes  the  second  year.  In  as 
much  as  it  has  proved  hardy  iu  this  climate 
and  will  probably  thrive  considerably  further 
north,  it  must  lie  accepted  as  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Gardener’s 


row  may  be  obtained  by  giving  them  poisoned 
food.  Of  course,  great  care  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  put  such  food  on  high  poles,  or  roofs 
of  buildings  or  in  some  place  where  other  ani¬ 
mals  could  not  get  to  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  arsenical  poisons 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  well  known  that  common 
salt  is  a  deadly  poison  to  the  entii-e  feathered 
tribe, so  I  think  that  food  stronglyseasoned  with 
salt  would  do  the  work  as  well  as  arsenic.  Be 
sides  these  remedies  the  shotgun  will  be  found 
useful  in  frightening  them  from  the  barnyard 
and  premises  of  the  farmer.  The  children 
should  also  be  enlisted  in  the  work  by  offering 
them  a  cent  or  two  a  head  for  all  they  will 
destroy.  In  short,  let  head  and  band  be  at 
work  devising  and  putting  into  action  every 
possible  .means  to  drive  from  among  us  this 
rapidly  increasing  little  foreigner  that  already 
costs  us  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  support, 
and  which  gives  no  adequate  return  for  this 
enormous  tax. 

Ag’l  Coll.,  Mich. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Shall  Farms  for  City  Folks.— I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  small  farms  or  hold¬ 
ings— say,  five  to  25  acres.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  city  clerks  who  would  be  glad  to  be¬ 
come  independent  farmers  if  they  knew  how 
they  could  obtain  a  living.  They  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  possibilities  of  the  small  farm, 
and  it  would  be  something  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  the  future  to  lessen  the  over¬ 
supply,  in  cities,  of  young  men  and  turn  this 
surplus  into  producers.  s.  w.  c. 

Chicago,  Ills. 

[R.  N.-Y. — This  is  indeed  an  important 
question.  In  New  York  City  alone  there  are 
thousands  of  young  men  earning  from  $8  to  >10 
per  week,  and  spending  every  cent,  of  it  for  a 
bare  living.  There  are  also  thousands  of 
young  women  earning  still  less!  Within  50 
miles  of  the  city  there  are  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  becoming  disgusted  with  farming 
because  they  cannot  secure  intelligent  labor. 
The  young  men  and  the  young-  women  who 
crowd  our  cities  and  thus  reduce  wages  to  a 
ruinous  figure  could  easily  find  profitable  work 
and  comfortable  homes  in  the  country  if  they 
reallv  cared  to  do  so.  Most  of  these  city 
young  people  would,  as  we  believe,  fail  miser¬ 
ably  if  they  were  to  be  placed  on  small  farms 
without  passing  through  some  form  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.  If  they  could  be  induced  to  work  a 
few  seasons  as  laborers,  and  then  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  securing  small  holdings,  great  good 
would  result  from  the  arrangement.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  such  parties  have  no 
means  of  properly  informing  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  books  or  papers  they 
read,  or  in  their  conversation  to  show  them 
the  time  side  of  farm  life. 

Experience  With  Prickly  Comfrey.— 
An  article  in  a  recent  Rural  relating  to 
Prickly  Comfrey  reminds  me  that  I  bought 
some  of  the  roots  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1878.  1 
set  some  of  them  in  a  wet,  mucky  place,  and 
some  of  them  on  a  dry,  gravelly  hillside.  It 
has  remained  there  ever  since,  but  it  never 
spreads  unless  the  roots  are  broken  and  moved. 
It  sometimes  blossoms,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  seeds.  That  planted  on  wet  ground  I  cut 
four  times  a  seasou,  and  fed  to  cows,  pigs  and 
horses.  They  all  eat  it  without  any  trouble. 
If  fed  too  much  at  once,  it  acts  as  a  cathartic. 

I  remember  reading  that  it  was  fit  only  to  give 
to  a  costive  dog.  One  of  ray  cows  got  into 
my  patch  and  ate  all  she  wanted,  aud  for  a 
day  or  two  there  was  not  enough  of  her  to 
make  a  shadow;  but  she  soon  came  to  her 
milk  again  and  now  I  am  careful  to  keep  the 
fence  in  good  repair  between  the  pasture  and 
the  comfrey.  There  may  be  better  forage 
plants,  but  it  certainly  is  very  easily  and 
cheaply  raised.  If  one  has  a  waste,  wet  place 
full  of  weeds,  flags  and  the  like,  he  can  choke 
them  out  by  sticking  In  a  few  pieces  of  Prick¬ 
ly  Comfrey  root.  “  Hampshire.” 

Hampshire  Co. ,  Mass. 

Is  Nitrate  of  Soda  Too  Dear?— I  am 
well  satisfied  we  cannot  profitably  increase  the 
wheat  crop  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  its 
present  price  when  wheat  is  selling  at  fi5  cents 
per  bushel;  but  1  saw  by  a  report  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  that  it  costs  very  little  in  ex 
cess  of  one  cent  per  pound  aud  is  imported 
free  of  duty.  The  New  York  dealers,  it  seems 
to  me,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  25 
per  cent.  East  year  aud  the  year  before  it 
cost  more  to  import  it,  and  yet  the  price  is  still 
as  bigb  as  it  was  then.  sam’l  r.  h, 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

An  Appreciative  reader— I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  our  appreciation  of  the  Rural.  The  la¬ 
dies  of  the  family  think  their  department  is 
veiy  excellent,  and  1  nuist  say  that  there  are 
p]  ways'#  freshness flf’d  a(]  #if  nf  prosperity 


about  the  paper  that  have  a  cheering  effect 
every  time  it  is  received.  In  the  past  season, 
during  the  terrible  drought,  when  I  was  about 
discouraged,  each  receipt  of  the  RuRALseemed 
to  brace  me  up,  aud  I  always  felt  better  for  it. 
I  shall  certainly  take  it  regularly  as  long  as  I 
can  find  the  funds.  G.  o.  G, 

Kankakee,  111. 

A  Dark  Lantern  is  a  handy  thing  for  a 
farmer  to  have.  I  have  mine  fastened  to  the 
front  of  my  wagon  every  dark  night  when  1 
am  nu  the  road,  aud  this  has  prevented  many 
an  accident,  I  use  a  common  “bull’s-eye” 
lantern.  1  found  that  lanterns  with  wick  and 
oil  will  not  work  well.  The  jolting  aud  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  wagon  work  the  wick  down.  A 
candle  inside  the  lantern  is  much  better. 

Monroe  Co.,  Mich.  u.  J.  L. 

A  Bit  of  Frozen  Truth. — The  Rural  is 
by  far  the  best  farm  paper  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  beautifully  printed  on  splendid  paper; 
nothing  is  slighted— not  eveu  humbugs  in 
the  Eye-Opener.  The  cartoons  certainly  tell 
the  truth  plainer  than  words  could  ever  tell 
it.  1  can  see  the  pictures  before  me  although 
the  papers  are  laid  away.  It  is  doing  a  good 
work.  H-  c- 

Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Wisconsin  Farmers’  Institutes.— Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  1  is  received  from  Supt.  W.  H.  Mor¬ 
rison,  Madison,  Wis.  Nothing  like  this  volume 
has  ever  before  been  attempted.  A  complete 
report  of  the  Farmers’  Institute  held  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  last  year  is  given,  with  a  brief 
history  of  ihe  Farmers’  Institute  movement  in 
Wisconsin  aud  a  complete  list  of  the  dates  of 
this  year’s  meetings.  An  examination  of  the 
volume  shows  with  wliat  care  the  meetings 
are  planned  aud  carried  out.  They  are  far¬ 
mers’  meetings,  pure  and  simple.  The  poli¬ 
tician  has  no  chance  here  to  make  himself 
‘•solid”  with  the  farmers.  It  is  an  admirable 
volume  representing  good  work. 

Folding  Sawing  Machine.— Illustrated 
catalogue  describing  this  implement,  from  the 
Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  3QS  S.  Canal 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  All  farmers  are  invited  to 
investigate  the  merits  claimed  fur  this  tool. 
It  is  claimed  that  one  man  can,  with  its  use, 
saw  wood  as  rapidly  as  two  men  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  cross-cut  saw.  The  best  “record” 
claimed  for  it  is  7’ 4  cords  of  beech  in  nine 
hours  by  one  man.  The  writer  has  lmd  to 
work  bard  to  saw  six  cords,  even  with  u  good 
sawyer  to  help  him.  Send  for  the  circular 
and  look  it  over. 

Harrison’s  Standard  Mill.— Catalogue 
from  the  Edward  Harrison  Mill  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. — Ten  good  reasons  are  given 
why  the  Harrison  Standard  is  the  best  mill 
made.  Any  man  who  proposes  to  get  a  mill 
should  by  all  means  look  this  catalogue  over 
before  purchasing.  All  who  send  for  it  will 
find  a  well  written  account  of  why  and  how 
these  mills  are  made— with  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Institutes.— 
Programmes  for  three  of  these  meetiugs  are 
received  from  Thos,  J.  Edge.  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
The  dates  assigned  are;  Miftlintown,  Novem¬ 
ber  24 — 25:  Newtown,  November  80;  Decem¬ 
ber  1;  aud  Lewisburg,  December  7—8.  Good 
programmes  have  been  prepared  and  all 
farmers  living  within  riding  distance  of  these 
places  should  by  all  means  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

Missouri  Farmers’  Institutes. — Prof 
J.  AT.  Sanborn  sends  us  a  programme.  Four¬ 
teen  meetings  have  been  arranged  for  and 
five  more  are  under  consideration.  The  cam¬ 
paign  opens  at  New  Loudon,  December  20.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  these  meetings  particu¬ 
larly  enjoyable  this  year. 

Report  of  the  Mycologist. — This  pam¬ 
phlet  of  some  150  pages  is  by  Prof.  F.  S. 
Scribner.  It  is  taken  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  188(5. 
It  treats  of  plant  diseases  and  is  of  special 
value  to  vineyardists. 

Rabbit  Killing. — The  farmers  of  South 
Australia  are  still  obliged  to  fight  rabbits. 
This  pest  has  increased  even  in  spite  of  the 
most  vigorous  warfare  against  it.  It 
seems  a  little  absurd  to  think  of  men  organiz¬ 
ing  and  passing  “resolutions”  against  rabbits, 
but  that  is  what  Aust  ralian  farmers  find  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  do.  Hunters  and  trappers 
have  made  rich  harvests  but  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  them.  Such  men  would  l>e 
likely  to  want  to  make  their  positions  peruia. 
ueut.  They  would  always  see  to  it  that  game 
enough  was  left  to  enable  them  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Cats,  weasels  aud  pole-cats  fiavp  been 
imported  in  large  numbers  and  have  done 
good  work  but  have  a  bad  habit  of  attaching 
poultry',  A  machine  for  forcing  bi-sulphide 
of  carbon  into  the  burrows  has  |>epq  invented 
and  jfdQBS  vv'orh, 
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CABBAGE  CULTURE  AND  HANDLING, 

IF.  W.  P.,  Muff  Point ,  N.  F.  —  Would 
cabbages  pay  on  dark,  loamy,  “made  luttd” 
that  produces  100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre? 
What  would  be  the  estimated  returns  from 
10  acres  within  half  a  mile  of  station  aud 
steamboat  dock?  What  is  the  proper  cul¬ 
tivation? 

Ans.—  Land  that  will  bring  100  bushels  of 
core  to  the  acre  should  produce  10.0(H)  good 
cabbages,  or  12,000  to  15,000  good  summer 
cabbages.  But  tbe  late  kinds  are  the  best 
where  there  is  not  a  good  aud  sale  market  for 
the  early  kinds,  as  the  fall  aud  winter  mar¬ 
kets  are  certain,  and  the  crop  can  be  kept  over 
without  difficulty-  The  returns  from  this 
crop  vary'  from  $2  to  85  per  100  heads,  making 
a  very  satisfactory  profit  on  it.  The  method 
of  cultivation  is  as  follows;  The  laud  is 
plowed  before  winter  and  manured.  Iu  the 
spring  it  is  cross-plowed,  and  if  the  season 
admits  of  it,  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  taken 
first.  While  the  potatoes  are  growing  the 
cabbage  plants  are  grown  in  seed-beds  of  rich 
soil  in  which  tbe  seed  is  sown  aud  the  plants 
cultivated  until  ready  to  set  out  in  July. 
The  most  popular  kinds  are  Late  Flat  Dutch, 
Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick,  and  Large 
Lute  Drumhead.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly  in 
the  beds  as  soon  as  the  season  is  warm  enough, 
in  rows  or  broadcast,  but  uot  too  closely  for 
making  stocky  plants.  When  the  potatoes 
are  taken  up  the  laud  is  well  harrowed,  and 
should  be  dressed  with  1,000  pouuds  of  good 
superphosphate  per  acre;  this  being  harrowed 
tu  at  the  last  turn  of  the  harrow. 

The  ground  is  marked  out  2}  .J  feet  by  IS 
inches,  and  a  plant  is  set  out  at  each  inter¬ 
section.  A  raiuy  time  should  be  chosen  for 
the  transplanting;  but  if  the  plunts.are  good 
and  strong  and  the  ground  is  mellow  and  rich, 
the  planting  may  be  done  safely  in  tbe  aftei- 
noon  although  there  may  not  tie  rain.  It  is, 
however,  better  for  the  plants  if  ram  is  tail¬ 
ing.  The  cultivation  then  includes  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  laud  by  proper  tools,  as  a  small, 
light  plow,  or  the  Planet  Junior  horse  hoe, 
keeping  down  weeds,  preserving  the  crop  from 
cut-worms  ami  the  greeu  and  striped  leaf- 
eaterpillars.  The  latter  are  destroyed  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  a  solutiou  of  an 
ounce  of  saltpeter  or  alum  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  With  a  good  season  few  plants  will 
fail  to  head,  and  when  the  cabbages  are  hard 
aud  mature,  they  are  gathered  for  sale,  or 
kept  over  in  pits  until  sold,  or  made  into  sour- 
krout  and  shipped  iu  kegs  and  barrels  to 
markets  in  the  large  cities,  or  the  upper  lake 
towns,  where  this  savory  preparation  is  iu 
good  demand. 

ICE  HARVESTING  IMPLEMENTS. 

N.  J.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  ./.—Is  there  any 
machine  for  cutting  ice,  that  works  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way? 

Ans.— The  ice  plow  is  about  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  tool  in  use  by  ice  men.  This  is  a  thick 
piece  of  steel  about  four  feet  loug  ami  six 
inches  wide  with  one  edge  lilted  with  saw-like 
teeth.  Two  ordinary  plow  handles  are  fitted 
to  it  and  a  piece  of  light  steel  answering  to 
the  extra  bar  of  a  marker,  supports  the  plow 
and  marks  for  the  next  cut.  With  this  plow 
ice  can  be  cut  as  last  as  a  horse  can  walk.  It 
is  usual  to  plow  both  ways,  and  then  break 
off  the  cakes, which  can  be  done  by  a  light  tap 
with  an  axe.  In  cutting  thiu  ice  or  m  takiug 
that  I rom  narrow  rivers  or  ponds  icc  saws  are 
very  useful.  There  are  also  hand  plows  to  be 
pushed  iu  front  of  the  person  using  them.  A 
complete  set  of  ice  tools  would  include  a 
marker,  plow,  snow  planer,  ice  jack  (un  im¬ 
plement  for  pulling  cakes  up  the  slide  to  the 
ice  house),  a  grapple,  half  a  dozen  pairs  of 
tongs  aud  us  many  saws,  ice  hook,  chisel, 
bars  and  hatchets.  The  Higgauum  MTg 
Company  make  an  excellent  set  of  these  tools. 

SWEETENING  A  MEAT  BARREL.— TAINTED 
PICKLE. 

M.  L.  S.,  Newark ,  N.  J.— The  last  of  the 
meat  taken  from  an  ouk  meat  barrel  was  taint¬ 
ed  probably  owing  to  the  use  of  impure  salt; 
how  cun  the  barrel  be  sweetened  for  use 
again? 

ANH,-:I>ry  it  and  put  a  puilfuj  of  dry  pine 
shavings  Into  it,  aud  then  set  them  on  fire  so 
as  to  char  the  whole  inside  of  tbe  barrel. 
Then  piiise  it  out  well  with  clean  water  and 
PCrilb  it  with  a  stiff  brqom.  Tl|p  bu|‘p  j  yy ill 
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then  be  sweet  enough  for  use.  Tbe  spoiling 
of  the  meat  was  uot  due  to  impure  salt,  but 
to  tbe  souring  of  the  piekle  from  excess  of 
albuminous  liquid  from  the  meat.  Before 
meat  is  packed  in  a  barrel  it  should  be  salted 
and  left  on  a  bench  or  in  a  tub  to  drain  and 
got  rid  of  this  easily  decomposed  albuminous 
serum  from  the  meat.  To  cure  piekle  that  has 
become  tainted  it  should  he  boiled;  by  this 
means  the  albumen  becomes  coagulated  and  it 
may  be  strained  off  and  the  impure  matter 
will  in  this  way  be  removed. 

AUSTRALIAN  VOTING  SYSTEM. 

J.  H.  S.,  Paterson ,  N.  J.— What  is  the 
“Australian  system  of  voting”  which  is  rec¬ 
ommended  as  a  means  of  preventing  fraud? 

Ans. — In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  to 
do  away  with  the  caucus.  All  voters  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register.  When  they  register  each 
voter  names  the  candidate  he  would  like  elect¬ 
ed.  When  a  given  number  of  voters  name  a 
certain  candidate,  his  name  is  to  be  printed 
on  the  tickets  which  are  printed  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  Thus  there  may  be  a  dozen  or 
more  names  on  each  ticket.  The  voter  crosses 
off,  with  pencil  or  pen,  filenames  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  he  does  not  wish  to  vote  for.  The  vote 
is  given  to  the  candidate  whose  name  is  left 
blauk. 

Miscellaneous. 

K.  Me  A.,  Coturn  biaville,  Mich. — Will  the 
early  Swedish  Oats  yield  from  80  to  100  bush¬ 
els  per  acre? 

Ans. — We  have  never  raised  tbe  above  oats. 
AVe  should  think,  however,  that  such  a  claim 
is  preposterous.  Tbe  yield  of  auy  kind  of 
oats  will  depend  on  the  richness  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  sea¬ 
son  much  more  than  on  the  variety,  and  an 
assertion  that  any  particular  sort  will  yield 
such  an  enormous  crop,  irrespective  of  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  extravagant. 

D.  B.  B.,  Stratford,  Conn. — What  is  the 
best  artificial  incubator  for  poultry? 

Ans. — This  question  will  be  answered  as  far 
as  it  possibly  can  be  in  the  articles  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs  on  “The  Broiler — from  the  Egg  to  the 
Griddle.” 

■  -■  ■•»« - 

DISCUSSION. 


POTATOES  AND  THE  IRISH. 

C.  H.  B.,  New  York  City. — Dr.  Nichols, 

I  age  770,  makes  the  point  that  the  great  cause 
of  the  suffering  aud  poverty  of  the  Irish  peo¬ 
ple  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  almost 
the  onl}*  crop  produced  for  food.  There  may 
be  much  in  what  he  says;  in  fact,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  same  is  true  of  many  dis¬ 
tricts  iu  our  own  country,  where  farmers  live 
upon  an  almost  exclusive  meat  diet  of  salt 
pork.  But  there  are  other  facts  connected 
with  this  potato  growing  besides  the  fact  of 
insufficient  nutriment.  The  Irish,  as  a  rule, 
at  least  those  who  come  to  this  country,  are 
large,  strong,  tough  men  and  women.  I  think 
the  fact  is  that  the  growing  of  potatoes  year 
after  year,  supplying  the  necessary  nutriment 
at  the  least  expense  of  labor,  makes  the  Irish 
a  lazy,  happy-go-lucky  race.  If  they  had  to 
work  harder  to  raise  their  food  they  would  be 
better  off.  I  believe  that  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  will  produce  more  food  in  the  form  of 
potatoes  than  iu  any  other  crop  that  can  be 
grown. 

THAT  SORGHUM  TRUST  AGAIN. 

B.  F.  J.,  Champaign.  III.— I  note  what 
the  Rural  says  on  page  75(1.  about  a  Sorghum 
Trust  in  Kausas,  There  never  was  a  bigger 
swindle  proposed.  The  fact  is,  there  is  little 
short  of  a  famine  in  Kunsas,  in  consequence 
of  crop  failures  this  year  and  in  the  two  sue 
cessive  years  before,  aud  nobody  can  pay. 
Mortgages  are  being  foreclosed  and  interest 
defaulted,  while  u  vust  amount  of  laud  is  fall¬ 
ing  back  into  the  hands  of  the  shyster  lawyers 
and  shark  bankers— the  agents  of  Eastern 
capitalists.  Under  these  circumstances  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  start  a  boom  in  real 
estate  and  these  “Sugar  Trusts”  are  the  in¬ 
ducements.  If  the  season  is  good,  the  land 
rich,  the  crop  large  aud  the  roads  hard  while 
the  stuff  is  beiug  haul  <1,  farmers  can  make 
something  delivering  green  sorghum  to  the 
mills  for  about  82  the  ton,  if  they  are  not  too 
far  off.  But  if  the  crop  is  light,  the  weather 
wet  and  the  roads  muddy,  there  is  no  profit  in 
it.  That  was  the  experience  at  Champaign, 
where  there  is  adverse  evideuce  enough  to  lay 
out  cold  any  scheme  to  start  a  Trust  on  so 
light  a  basis  as  a  profit  iu  sugar  by  the  diffu¬ 
sion  process  from  the  sorghum  sugar  cane. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 
Canada. 

Glanworth,  Out.,  Nov,  15.— Alloropshavo 
been  rathsr  short  liet’c  f]jjs  season,  owing  to 
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the  drought,  except  fall  wheat,  which  was 
short  only  in  the  straw.  I  had  a  good  crop  of 
fall  wheat,  however,  with  long  straw;  it  was 
lodged  in  some  places  c  mstderably,  but  the 
grain  turned  out  about  SO  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Cows  pay  the  best  with  those  that  had  green 
feed  to  cut  for  them,  and  1  had  four  acres  of 
Western  corn,  aud  peas  and  oats.  j.  l. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  Co.,  Nov.  23  — This  week  the 
weather  is  quite  like  winter,  freezing  hard  at 
night,  and  farmers  have  begun  to  butcher 
porkers.  In  some  sections  corn  is  not  nearly 
all  husked;  it  is  a  fair  crop.  What  an  aver¬ 
age  would  be  I  cannot  say;  some  farmers  re¬ 
port  their  crops  as  high  as  00  to  70  bushels  per 
acre,  hut  this  is  only  on  the  very  best  soil  in 
the  State  Wheat  has  got  a  splendid  start  and 
is  all  that  could  be  wished.  Stock  is  still 
on  pasture.  Fanners  that  have  their  fall 
work  doue  are  now  hauling  out  manure  or 
plowing  sod  ground,  for  spring  planting. 
Poultry  canning  will  bpgin  here  next  week 
and  will  continue  as  long  as  poultry  can  be 
bought.  Oysters  and  fish  in  abundance. 
Gunning  is  rather  poor  sport  here  this  fall  as 
game  is  scarce  except  on  the  marshes  along 
the  coast.  Corn  is  being  marketed  in  small 
quantities  at  -K)  cents.  Late  potatoes  and 
cabbage  almost  a  total  failure.  Wheat  73 
cents;  oats  30  cents;  corn  (old)  50  cents; 
pork  $0  per  cwt. ;  beef  eight  cents  to  Hi  cents: 
turkeys  10  cents  to  11  cents;  chickens  and 
ducks  9  cents  to  10  cents:  eggs  22;  butter  25; 
wages  on  farm  50  cents  and  board,  a.  g.  s. 

England. 

Pile,  Barnstaple,  Devon,  Nov.  9, — We  have 
had  a  very  dry  season  here,  hut;  the  crops  of 
wheat  are  exceptionally  good  in  this  district, 
mine  being  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  The 
barley,  and  oats  and  roots  are  much  below  the 
average,  but  liny  is  generally  an  average  and  of 
first-rate  quality.  Potatoes  are  a  good  crop 
and  bring  a  fair  price.  Prime  Devon  beef. 
11s.  per  20  pounds  (13'.  cents  per  pound): 
inferior  Devon  beef,  I  Os.  per  20  pounds  (12 ’j 
cents  per  pound);  good  fresh  cows,  about  £14 
each  ($68.13) ;  good  wether  mutton,  fid  per 
pound  (12  cents);  ewe  mutton,  5d.  per  pound 
(10  cents);  wheat,  about  4s.  per  bushel  fits 
cert' ) ;  barley  and  oats.  2s.  fid.  (61  Va  cents). 
Hogs  are  uot  raised  Here  to  any  great  extent, 
and  only  for  home  consumption.  A  good 
deal  of  the  winter  wheat  has  been  sowed,  and 
in  first-rate  order:  what  is  up  is  looking  well. 
Straw  is  a  most  valuable  crop  bore — now  £3 
per  ton  ($14.66).  Hay  ts  worth  £5  per  ton 
($24.33).  1  am  growing  some  American  pota¬ 
toes  and  they  have  turned  out  splendid.  I 
have  56  bushels  from  about  30  rods  of  land. 

R.  H.  p. 

IlltnoU. 

Champaign,  Champaign  Co  ,  Nov.  22.— We 
are  having  unusually  bright  and  flue  Iudian 
summer  days  and  nights,  and  have  had  them 
for  several  weeks,  with  rare  interruptions  of 
either  rain  or  sharp  frosts.  So  far.  the  drought 
continues  and  water  is  scarcer  than  ever.  In 
many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  the  extra 
cost  ot  feeding  and  watering  stock,  and  the 
expense  of  digging  common  wells  and  sinking 
those  of  iron  tubing  this  year  of  drought, 
will  more  than  equal  the  profits  on  crop  or 
stock  sold,  and  the  year’s  work  will  be  a  loss 
to  all,  and  in  some  cases  a  large  one.  lu  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  outgoings  we  have  others  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  vegetables  and  fruit,  und  the  spectacle 
is  presented  in  our  market  towns  of  car-load 
after  car-load  of  potatoes  coming  in.  while  in 
former  yews  an  equal  number  were  loaded 
and  went  out.  For  Central  Illinois  east  of  the 
90th  meridian,  south  of  Kankakee  aud  uorth 
of  Mattoou,  where  there  was  a  very  heavy 
corn  crop  iu  IHSfi,  a  great  deal  of  the  old  corn 
is  still  in  farmers'  hands, and  will  be  held  for  50 
cents.  The  new  crop  is  not  only  poor  m  qual¬ 
ity  but  light — not  10  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
total  acreage  planted.  Wheat  made  a  fair 
stand  and  got  a  good  start,  but  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  is  bogiuning  to  tell  ou  ex¬ 
posed  surfaces,  knolls  aud  ridges,  with  the 
fear  that  should  we  have  a  dry,  bare  ground 
in  winter  the  crop  will  be  seriously  damaged, 
if  not  lost.  B.  f.  j. 

Morrison vi i, le,  Christian  Co.,  Nov.  HI. — 
Not  enough  rain  to  lay  the  dust  has  fallen  since 
SeptemlH'r  30.  We  are  liuviug  a  dry  blizzard 
to  day — a  terrible  nortwest  hurricane  and 
dust  Hying  like  snow.  We’ve  been  dried  up 
and  now  we  are  blowing  away.  In  many 
parts  of  this  sectiou  cattle  are  suffering  severe¬ 
ly  for  want  of  water,  and  even  human  beiugs 
are  exposed  to  typhoid  fever  and  other  ail¬ 
ments  from  the  bad  character  of  what  they 
can  get  to  drink.  F.  G. 

Kansas. 

Peabody,  Murion  Co. .  Nov.  Hi.  The  Rural 
seeds  were  failures  with  me,  as  the  drought 
aud  chinch  bugs  got  away  with  everything. 
Crops  were  tolerably  good,  Home  pieces  of 
corn  will  make  hi  bushels  to  the  acre,  while 
others  are  a  failure.  Oats  fair— as  high  as  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat,  little  sowu  aud 
yepy  poor,  J  )jke,tbo  R  Y  .well.  j.  u,  z, 


Advantages  ok  Fast -Wat, king  Horses. 
— Profits  are  small  ou  the  farm  arid  all  waste 
must  be  prevented  “to  make  both  ends 
meet.”  Waste  of  time  is  one  of  the  things  to 
be  looked  after  as  closely  as  anything  else, 
and  with  it  the  kind  of  horses  that  are  kept 
has  considerable  to  do  Compare  the  distance 
traveled  in  a  day  by  a  strong,  sturdy,  fast¬ 
walking  team,  says  the  English  Agricultural 
Gazette,  with  that  which  a  slow,  creeping 
team  will  travel,  and  the  difference  will  be 
surprising.  If  this  difference  of  a  day  is  so 
noticeable,  what  must  that  of  a  year  or  the 
average  lifetime  of  a  horse  be?  If  the  slow 
team  pulls  a  plow  or  draws  a  load  but 20  miles 
per  day,  while  the  other  covers  25  miles  with 
as  little  fatigue,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what 
the  differeuce  would  be  m  a  year,  and  how 
long  it.  would  take  to  gain  a  whole  year’s  time 
by  using  the  active  instead  of  the  slothful 
horses.  As  the  most  of  farm  work  is  done  at 
the  walking  gait,  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  to  look  after  the  walking  qualities  of 
the  horses  lie  breeds,  as  much  as  it  is  for  those 
who  breed  fast  horses  to  look  after  the  speed- 
producing  qualities  of  the  horses  they  rear. 
While  much  depends  upon  the  training  of  a 
horse  as  to  whether  he  is  a  fast  walker  or  not, 
there  is  a  great  deal  iu  the  breeding.  Home 
horses  are  naturally  fast  walkers,  and,  like 
natural  fast  trotters  or  pacers,  can  stand  to 
work  at  their  natural  gait  much  better  than 
those  which  acquired  the  habit  of  walking  fast 
by  being  pushed.  Active,  energetic  horses, 
with  au  inclination  for  getting  over  the  ground 
with  a  strong,  square  walk,  will  be  more  apt 
to  produce  colts  that  will  be  a  success  in  this 
direction,  than  clumsy  horses  with  sleepy  dis¬ 
positions.  and  these  points  should  be  consid- 
ered  when  selecting  for  breeding  purposes. 

Drawbacks  in  Sorghum  Sugar-Making. 
— Granting  that  sugar  making  is  the  certain 
success  claimed  by  the  managers  of  the  Fort 
Scott  factory,  says  Prof.  Shelton  in  the  In¬ 
dustrialist.  it  yet  remains  true  (1)  that  the 
sorghum  factory  can  be  no  great  advantage 
to  the  town  iu  which  it  is  located,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  necessarily  it  must  be  idle  during  a 
large  part. — probably  three-fourths — of  every 
year,  and  (2)  at  the  price  now  paid  for  sorghum 
cane  at  the  factor}-,  $2. (Hi  per  ton — a  figure 
which,  by  the  way,  is  more  likely  to  be  re¬ 
duced  than  increased — the  business  of  sor¬ 
ghum-raising,  even  for  those  who  live  near 
the  factory,  will  bring  the  farmer  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  a  little  faster  aud  with  greater  eer- 
taiuty  than  any  other  branch  of  the  art  of 
agriculture  of  which  we  know  anything.  It 
is  true  that  sugar-making  in  Louisiana  has 
been  a  losing  business  for  years;  while  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  ribbon  cane  is  indigenous, 
growing  with  the  certainty  and  luxuriance  of 
a  weed,  this  same  business  of  sugar-making 
has  reduced  many  of  those  beautiful  islauds 
to  a  condition  bordering  ou  savagery. 

Early  Breeding.— No  farmer  should  un¬ 
dertake  early  breediug  with  the  hope  that  the 
March  winds  will  lie  tempered  to  save  his  pigs, 
if  they  are  farrowed  in  a  fence  coru.-r.  The 
coming  March  may  be  as  quiet  aud  gentle  as 
a  lamb,  favoring  the  improvident  pig  grower. 
While  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  prepare 
for  the  worst.  If  you  cannot  shed  against  the 
fiercest  wiuds,  you  had  better  uot  allow  the 
pigs  to  come  at  that  time,  says  the  National 
Stockman. 

FINALLY. 

Pres.  Chamberlain  expresses  himself,  in 
the  Albany  Cultivator,  as  iu  favor  of  discard¬ 
ing  grain  sacks  iu  favor  of  bushel  boxes.  He 
ordered  125  for  the  college  farm,  and  the  fore¬ 
man  says  they  will  pay  their  cost  this  year  in 
the  saviug  of  labor  iu  haudliug  about  10  acres 
of  experiment  potatoes— some  90  kinds . 

The  boxes  are  made  of  bass-wood,  half-inch 
thick,  bound  with  light  galvanized  hoop  iron. 
The  edge  is  grooved  a  little,  aud  the  binding  is 
fitted  on  by  machinery  as  neatly  as  a  tailor 
would  bind  a  coat  edge  and  press  it.  On  ar¬ 
rival  the  boxes  are  nailed  together  and  a  band 
is  nailed  entirely  around  each  end.  A  hand¬ 
hole  is  cut  at  the  place  of  manufacture  by 
machinery ,  near  the  upper  edge  of  each  end 
of  each  box.  The  boxes  are  about  lfi  inches 
square,  and  are  light,  strong,  durable,  cheap 
ami  most  convenient . 

They  may  he  shipped  to  any  part  of  the 
United  states  “iu  kuock  down’  by  freight 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  iuauy  locality 
except  by  special  machinery  aud  in  quantity. 
They  cost  about  20  cents  each . 

The  National  Stockman  saysthat  with  some 
farmers  crossing  breeds  is  a  stroug  hobby — 
strop gej>  t  hpi)  it  should  lie,  we  are  convinced 


The  conditions  that  have  made  this  belief  so 
stroug  with  so  many  farmers  are  that  when 
they  get  a  good  breed  of  hogs  they  in-breed 
till  they  fail  in  quality:  and  any  in fn 'ion  of 
new  blood  will  improve  their  quality,  and 
from  this  they  spring  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  crossing  of  all  breeds  is  beneficial,  and 
that,  a  cross-bred  animal  is  better  than  a  pure 
one  . . . 

Take  a  half-inch  or  three-eighths  rope, 
double  it,  pass  it  around  the  body  of  the  cow 
forward  of  the  udder,  bringing  the  ends 
through  the  loop,  draw  tight  and  make  fast 
with  a  slip-knot,  and  the  cow  will  not  kick, 
says  a  friend  of  Mr.  Coburn’s  Indicator,  be¬ 
cause  she  can’t  arch  her  back.  A  cow  does 
not  kick  unless  she  gets  her  back  up . 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Uniontown,  Ala.,  according  to  a 
bulletin  just  received,  show  that  the  average 
yield  of  corn  on  drained  laud  was  36.84  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  without 
drainage  was  24.02  bushels  per  acre.  Drain¬ 
age  therefore  caused  an  increase  of  53.4  per 
cent.  There  was  neither  excessive  rainfall 
nor  drought  during  the  season . 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  con-  I 
ducted  to  compare  the  effects  of  shallow  with 
deep  cultivation.  A  loss  of  86  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  pier  aero  in  one  year  aud  109  pounds 
the  next,  aud  four  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  as 
the  result  of  root-prumng,  had  already  beeu 
reported  iu  previous  bulletins.  Ou  the  drained 
plat  they  find  a  gain,  by  shallow  cultivation 
throughout  over  deep  culture  first  ami  second 
plowiugs,  of  4.95  bushels  per  acre,  or  4G.fi  per¬ 
cent.  On  the  undraiued  plat  a  gaiu  of  4.45 
bushels  per  acre  is  shown,  or  21.7  pier  cent, 
gain  upon  the  deepi  mlture . 

We  believe  it  to  be  quite  true,  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cultivator  says,that  the  less  capital  a  far¬ 
mer  has,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  confin¬ 
ing  his  operations  within  a  limited  area. 
Many  a  farmer  ueeds  to  sell  half  his  farm 
to  secure  means  for  properly  cultivating  the 
other  half.  It  is  uot  the  number  of  acre-- 
one  owns  ihut  determines  his  wealth,  but  the 
productive  capacity  of  each  acre  is  the  true 
test  of  real  prosperity . 

The  London  Garden,  speakiug  of  the  new 
Puritan  Rose  so  liberally  advertised  here,  says 
that  the  liberal  dash  of  yellow  which  the 
flowers  show  is  apt  to  give  those  iu  search  of 
new  white  roses  the  “blues”  at  first  sight.  The 
form  aud  fragrance  are  well-uigh  all  that 
could  be  desired,  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  fragraut,  but  one  of  the  most  distinct 
smelling  roses  we  possess . 

The  Puritan  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
the  Mabel  Morrison  and  Devouiensis.  if  so. 
the  Tea  variety  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
potent  factor  iu  its  production,  impressing  a 
good  deal  of  its  form,  aud  yet  more  of  its 
fragrance . . . . 

Texas  paper:  The  chinch-bug  eatsthe  far¬ 
mer’s  grain,  the  bee-moth  spoils  his  honey, 
the  bed-bug  fills  him  full  of  pain,  the  humbug 
scoops  his  money .  . 

Our  trade  iu  mutton  for  Great  Britain  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  business  of  this 
country  iu  exporting  live  sheep  now  practic¬ 
ally  amounts  to  little  or  nothiug.  A  few 
years  ago  sheep  were  sent  out  on  the  hoof  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  trade  looked 
rather  promising.  However,  if  exporters  are 
to  be  believed,  there  never  was  any  money  iu 
it.  The  experience  of  South  American  ex¬ 
porters  has  been  very  similar  . 

Tuere  are  few  plants  that,  so  far  as  bloom 
is  coucerued,  give  more  satisfaction  than 
bouvardias.  Plumbago  eapeusis  is  another 
plant  that  will  be  sure  to  please  in  the  wiu- 
dow  or  conservatory.  Its  flowers  of  delicate 
lilac  are  borue  in  umbels  abundantly  produced. 
The  plaut  is  an  incessant  bloomer . 

Mr.  H.  B.  Parsons  says  that  Bhododeudrou 
grandiflorum  is  the  best  variety  for  this  cli¬ 
mate.  Ten  years  ago  the  Rural  selected  a 
dozen  ot  those  catalogued  as  the  best  and 
hardiest.  But  two  now  are  alive.  One  is  the 
above  aud  the  other  R.  speeiosum . 

TheN.  E.  Farmer  says  that  Mr.  Seth  Davis 
of  Newton,  Muss.,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
100th  birthday,  has  made  milk  a  chief  article 
of  food  for  a  large  part  of  his  life  Crackers 
and  miflt  for  breakfast  and  bread  and  milk 
for  supper  have  beeu  his  simple  diet.  Milk  is 
one  of  the  liest  and  cheapest  forms  of  animal 
food  known  and  Mr.  Davis’s  experience  is  a 
pretty  good  proof  of  it . . . . 

Mr.  Hoard  is  convinced  that  there  are  ten 
good  judges  ot  a  horse  auioug  the  farmers 
where  there  is  ouo  who  is  a  good  judge  of  a 
dairy  cow  or  bull . 

It  is  just  as  important  to  the  dairy  farmer, 
says  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  that  he  has  a  good 
cow,  as  it  is  that  he  should  have  a  good  crop 
of  auy  thing  he  t  ries  to  raise,  aud  it  is  just  as 
important  to  him  that  he  get  rid  of  a  poor  opw 
as  that  he  should  get  rid  of  the  chinch-bug  or 
l)og  cholera . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


Country  Home:  “A  little  win''  does  won¬ 
der*  lor  a  little  while;  finally  it  is  whisky;  at 
last  any  kind  of  liquid  fire,  and  the  man  or 
woman  is  completely  wrecked.” - Connec¬ 

ticut  Farmer:  “Farmers  suffer  enough  at  all 
times  from  the  raids  of  a  certain  class  of  so- 
called  sportsmen,  who  break  down  fences, 
frighteu  stock,  and  do  other  mischief  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts,  but  they  have  a  particular  right  and 
duty  to  enforce  the  law  against  those  who 

desecrate  the  Habhath  in  this  respect.” - 

Ohio  Farmer:  “One  might  as  well  try  to  get 
along  without  improied  implements  of  culti¬ 
vation  as  to  do  without  the  current  literature 
ou  horticulture  if  that  is  his  business.  I  do 
do  not  know  of  a  successful  horticulturist  who 
does  not  take  several  papers  in  his  line  of 

work.” - American  Garden:  “It  is  a  pity 

that  people  do  not  know  that  the  ordinary 
wild  smooth  sumac  (Rhus  glabra)  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  decorative  plants  when 
mown  to  the  ground  each  year  or  two  and 
allowed  to  send  up  its  fresh  palm-like  shoots.” 

- Albany  Cultivator:  “Too  much  care  iu 

the  selection  of  the  ice  can  not  be  exercised 
Some  people  have  the  erroneous  idea  that 
freezing  purifies  water.  After  a  very  droughty 
summer  like  this,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  fit 
ice.  Typhoid  fever  is  almost  au  epidemic  in 
many  places,  and  almost  throughout  the 
drought  region  is  widely  prevalent,  showing 
that  the  water  is  unwholesome  and  likely 
to  remaiu  so  for  some  time." - Hus¬ 

bandman:  “If  farm  ditches  are  to  be  dug, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  the  work.  Where  drought 

has  prevailed,  wells  should  now  be  dug.” - 

Colorado  Field  aud  Farm:  “An  inexperi¬ 
enced  farm  hand  turned  a  bunch  of  pure-bred 
Galloways  on  a  clover  aftermath.  The  stock 
was  uot  used  to  such  richness  and  as  a  result 
six  or  seven  of  the  best  animals  turned  up  their 

heels  to  the  stars  aud  died.” - Farmers’ 

Review;  “  The  prejudice  against  white  Short¬ 
horns  is  slowly  dying  out  in  this  country.” 

- Kansas  City  Li ve-Htock  Indicator:  “W. 

W.  Kurtz,  of  Elmdale,  Kan.,  says  he  dehorned 
all  his  yearlings  last  fall  and  bis  calves  this 
fall  at  weaning  lime.  4 1  would  not  have  the 
horns  ou  again  for  two  dollars,  or  in  fact  any 

mouev  per  head.’  ” - Puck:  The  citizens 

of  New  York,  as  a  body,  care  more  for  party 

than  for  probity,”—: - Claus  Sprockets,  the 

California  sugar  king,  recently  addressed  600 
farmers  on  ihe  question  of  raising  sugar  beets. 
He  said  that  tbev  could  net  from  $50  to  $75 
aa  acre  for  beets:  that  he  would  put  up  a  fac¬ 
tory  to  make  beet  sugar,  that  would  consume 
350  tons  of  beets  each  24  hours,  providing  the 
farmers  guaranteed  to  cultivate  a  certain 
number  of  acres  in  beets  each  year.  If  one 
factory  wasu't  enough,  he’d  build  another,  or 
give  $100,000  toward  one  if  the  farmers  wanted 
to  build  it  themselves.  He  said  in  conclu¬ 
sion:  “I  am  uow  in  my  sixtieth  year,  and  it 
would  kill  me  to  fail  in  what  I  undertake  to 
do.  It  is  uot  money  that  is  an  object  to  me, 
bub  I  want  the  people  of  California  to  be  able 
to  show  that  Claus  Hpi  eckels  has  done  some¬ 
thing  for  this  State  when  his  bones  are  at 
rest.  If  my  life  is  spared,  I  want  to  see  all 
the  sugar  that  is  used  iu  the  United  States 
grown  here,  and  I  want  to  see  tnis  country 
export  it.” - 
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plow  to  Cure 

Skin  &Scalp 

Diseases 

witin  the 

Cl)ticUf\/\ 

Remedies. 


Torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 

aud  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood, 
with  loss  (if  hair,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  are  cured 
by  the  Curice  iiA  Kk»£jid:s. 

Ct  TierK.e  Rtcson kst.  the  New  Blood  Purifier, cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  dis-  use  sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause. 


Cvtutka.  l he  great  Skin  Cure.  Instantly  allays  itch¬ 
ing  And  Inflammation,  clears  the  sk(u  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

Cvncrna  Nur  an  exquisite  Skin  Beautilier.  Is  lu¬ 
ll  ispetisulilr  iu  treating  skin  diseases,  babv  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  nilv  skin.  Ct  ticvka 
remedies  are  the  great  skin  beautlllcrs. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  Cvtktxa.  50c.;  Resolvent- 
41.  Soap.  --V.  Prepared  by  ihe  Form  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 
iJfScnd  Mr  "How  lo  Cure  Skin  Diseases," 
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loveliest  dcllcaey  is  the 
•cha  MkdicatBD  Soap. 


skin  bath- 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  iu 
roofs  of  all  kinds, or  lay  N  K\V  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  he  seat  from 
this  date  to  January  1,  1889 — 56  weeks — 
for  the  regular  yearly  price  of  $2. 00.  The 
senders  of  clubs  of  five  or  over  may  reset  te 
50  cents  for  each  yearly  subscription  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  work  involved  in  securing  the 
clubs.  Or  they  may  select  suitable  articles 
from  our  new  premium-list.  In  this  case, 
there  is  no  cash  commission  allowed.  ,  Speci¬ 
mens  and  premium-lists  and  our  series  of 
four  cartoons  will  be  cheerfully  and  promptly 
sent  to  all  applicants. 


We  have  a  reserve  of  Thanksgiving 
numbers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  which  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  to  any  names  with 
which  our  readers  may  favor  us. 


In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  begin,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  prospectus,  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  by  a  practical  and  skillful  painter 
of  long  and  studied  experience,  -which 
will  give  all  needed  information  about 
painting,  mixing  paints,  the  best  paints, 
the  value  of  patent  or  mixed  paints. 
Both  inside,  and  outside  painting  will  be 
considered.  No  secrets  of  the  trade  will 
be  withheld. 


We  wish  to  thank  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  furnished  us  with  the  items, 
notes  or  short  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  heading  of  “Correspon¬ 
dents’ Views.”  It  is  desired  that  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  shonld  be  in  the 
best  and  broadest  sense  a  country  home 
journal,  and  that  all  should  feel  that  it  is 
a  home-like,  family  medium  for  an  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  and  experience. 


We  regard  Henry  Hales  as.  being  the 
first  poultry  authority  in  America.  He  is 
probably  GO  years  of  age,  and  has  given 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  thoroughly 
trying  the  different  breeds  and  to  the 
study  of  poultry  history  and  literature. 
Mr.  Hales  beginning  with  this  number, 
will  give  to  our  readers  the  results  of  his 
long  experience. — not  in  wordy,  drawn- 
out  articles,  but  in  pithy  paragraphs . 
Those  who  are  interested  in  poultry  may 
be  assured  that  these  articles  will  give  all 
the  important  information  touching  the 
subject  and  in  a  condensed  form  never 
before  presented  in  print. 


Parties  who  have  been  expecting  to 
make  money  by  shipping  poultry  to  New 
York  for  the  holiday  trade  will,  we  fear, 
be  somewhat  disappointed.  The  Thanks¬ 
giving  prices  were  lower  than  ever,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  Christmas 
will  witness  the  usual  “glut,”  Now,  the 
greater  part,  of  the  poultry  sent  here 
comes  from  the  farmers  who  raise  small 
fiocks  and  sell  to  the  local  “hen  man.” 
Suppose  each  farmer  should  decide  to 
send  but  70  per  cent  of  bis  marketable 
birds?  There  would  be  a  better  feeling 
every wheie.  What  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
maining  30  per  cent?  Eat  them  and  save 
beef  bills. 


There  is  a  good  deal  about  potatoes  in 
this  issue  and  much  that  will  pay  farmers 
to  study  over.  The  man  who  has  good 
seed  potatoes  next  spring  will  have  valu¬ 
able  property,  and  as  it  is  good  business 
to  look  after  any  valuable  property,  care 
should  be  taken  in  storiug  seed  potatoes 
so  they  will  rot  and  sprout  as  little  as 
possible.  It  evidently  does  uot  pay  to  try 
and  keep  seed  potatoes  in  a  cellar  where 
there  is  a  furnace,  and  it  appears  that 
handling  the  potatoes  and  moving  them 
about  is  beneficial.  One  thing  that  far¬ 
mers  will  do  well  to  remember  is  that  be¬ 
cause  potatoes  are  high  this  year  there  is 
no  ceitainty  that  they  will  be  high  next 
year.  The  man  who  doubles  his  potato 
acreage  next  year  on  the  strength  of  this 
year's  prices  will  be  disappointed. 

Prop.  I.  P.  Roberts  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  is  fully  alive  to  the  Importance  of 
feeding  for  quality  of  meat.  He  will 
conduct  an  interesting  experiment  this 
winter.  On.November  1  he  selected  six 


lambs  weighing  about  35  pounds  each. 
Three  of  them  will  be  fed  largely 
on  carbonaceous  foods  and  the  other 
three  on  foods  rich  in  albumin¬ 
oids.  In  the  spring  they  will  be 
killed  and  inspected  so  as  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  two  rations.  Other  ex¬ 
perimenters  will  feed  cattle  in  much  tbe 
same.  Avay,  while  Prof.  Henry's  experi¬ 
ments  with  hogs  will  be  repeated  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country.  Farmers  who 
Avatch  these  experiments  and  study  the 
results  will  fiud  themselves  avcII  paid. 


Some  weeks  ago  our  correspondent, 
“Bucephalus  Brown,”  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  is  generally  determined  by  the  amount 
of  capital  owned  in  the  community  and 
the  economy  of  the  inhabitants.  As  an 
example,  it  was  stated  that  plenty  of 
money  could  be  obtained  in  Vermont  at 
five  per  cent,  while  in  the  West  two  or 
three  times  as  much  could  be  charged. 
A  subscriber  in  Iowa  AVrites  to  say  that 
he  would  like  some  of  this  five  per  cent, 
money  out  there.  The  best  he  can  do, 
including  commissions,  etc.,  is  nine  per 
cent.  He  needs  stock  on  his  farm  and  it 
would  pay  him  well  to  buy  it  if  he  could 
get  money  at  five  per  cent.  “B.  B.’s”  re¬ 
ply  states  the  fact  in  a  nutshell:  “Unless 
lenders  can  get  the  large  rates  by  sending 
West  they  prefer  to  lend  it  neater  home.” 
The  men  Avho  ha\re  made  money  slowly 
and  by  close  practices  of  economy,  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  it  invested  where  they  can  watch 
it.  “B.  B.’s”  remarks  about  the  saving 
of  the  corn  fodder  are  the  soundest,  kind 
of  sense. 


Settlers  in  the  Far  West  were  quick 
to  see  and  take  adArantage  of  the  merits 
of  Alfalfa  as  a  forage  plant.  There  are 
doubtless  many  localities  in  the  older 
settled  portion  of  the  West  where  the 
plant  Avould  prove  superior  to  many  noAV 
in  cultivation,  hut  its  introduction  is 
very  slow.  The  cultivation  of  one  crop 
or  one  set  of  crops  for  a  number  of  years 
establishes  a  species  of  custom  which  it  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  change.  Farmers  of 
the  West  are  so  well  used  to  handling 
clover  and  corn  that  it  Avould  be  hard  for 
them  to  make  use  of  other  plants  in  their 
places.  Carrying  out  this  idea,  Prof. 
Storer  states  that  American  farmers  have 
become  so  familiar  Avith  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  corn  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  majority  of  them  could 
succeed  in  growing  roots.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  if  we  are  to  produce  sugar  success¬ 
fully  in  this  country,  it  will  naturally  be 
produced  from  sorghum  rather  than  from 
the  beet.  While  this  is  all  very  true,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  measure  of  profit  in 
sorghum  culture  Avill  depend  upon  the 
facilities  for  transporting  the  cane  from 
the  field  to  the  mill. 


ARE  WE  WRONG? 

4  4YT7IIAT  is  gained  by  reporting  the 
Vt  yields  of  potatoes  raised  iu  your 
rich  garden  land?  Are  not  such  reports 
misleading?”  These  questions  have  seve¬ 
ral  times  been  asked  by  friendly  contem¬ 
poraries. 

If  it  were  uot  known  that  the  land  is 
just  about  as  rich  as  it  can  be  made,  yes, 
it  would  mislead  readers.  Besides  being 
rich,  this  plot  rarely  suffers  from  drought. 
Being  Avell  drained,  it  never  suffers  from 
too  much  rain.  Year  after  year  potatoes 
have  been  raised  on  it  aud  the  yield  seems 
rather  to  increase  than  to  lessen.  We  are 
ready  to  Avager  a  large  amount  of  money 
with  anyone  disposed  to  contest. the  state¬ 
ment — the  money  to  be  handed  over  to 
some  benevolent  enterprise — that  next 
season,  let  it  be  Avet.  or  dry,  Ave  can  raise 
on  this  plot  of  about  one-tenth  of  an 
acre,  or  33x66  feet  square,  no  less  than  at 
tbe  rate  of  750  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  S7>£ 
bushels  on  the  plot.  Is  it  uot  something 
to  have  found  out  that  such  a  yield  can  be 
produced  on  such  land;  and,  further,  is 
it  uot  something  to  have  found  out  that 
the  expense  of  making  this  soil  just  Avhat 
it  is  to-day,  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  the  great  crops  yearly  grown  upon 
it?  It  might  not  pay  farmers  so  to^nrick 
their  land  or  any  part  of  it  provided  it 
were  subject  to  drought.  Richness  alone 
can  not  produce  great  crops  upon  any 
land  that  can  uot  supply  that  indispensa¬ 
ble  concomitant  of  richness — moisture. 
But  the  writer  kuows  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  iu  his  vicinity  alone,  that  is 
now  just  what  the  above  plot  was  before 
it  was  drained  and  enriched. 

Again,  the  object  in  planting  new  va¬ 
rieties  upon  this  soil  has  not  been  to  show 
what  they  Avould  yield  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions,  but  what  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  they  could  be  made 
to  yield.  Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  we  have  found  that  those  kinds  Avhich 


yield  heaviest  on  this  specially  prepared 
land  generally  yield  best  under  the  culti- 
Aration  usually  given  to  potatoes  in  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  practice. 


POSTAL  IMPROVEMENT. 


THE  United  States  Postal  Improvement 
Association  has  for  its  object,  1,  to 
secure  reduced  postage  on  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  and  cions;  2,  the  reissue,  of  frac¬ 
tional  currency  for  use  in  the  mails;  8, 
the  abolition  of  postal  notes;  4,  the  issue 
of  money  orders  for  $5  or  less  for  a  fee  of 
three  cents;  5,  it  will  also  try  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  tbe  postal  law  in  reference- 
to  printing  on  wrappers,  circulars,  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  other  fourth-class  matter.  The 
President  is  William  Penn  Nixon,  of  the 
Chicago  luter-Ocesn,  avIio  has  been  quite 
successful  in  his  efforts  in  previous  postal 
reforms.  The  National  Farmers’  A1  liance, 
the  Grange,  and  several  other  agricul¬ 
tural  associations  heartily  support  the 
objects  of  the  organization.  So  do  the 
associations  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen, 
and  florists  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  various  mercantile  bodies.  A 
vice-president  is  to  be  appointed  in  each 
State  and  Territory  with  a  superintendent 
in  each  Congressional  District,  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  each  county  and,  a9  far  as  may  be, 
an  agent  in  each  town  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  membership  fee  is 
to  be  $5,  which  it  is  believed  will  afford 
funds  enough  to  prosecute  the  work 
vigorously. 

The  postage  on  seeds,  bulbs  and  cions 
is  now  16  cents  per  pound  and  the  old 
rate  of  eight  cents  is  held  to  be  much 
more  equitable.  On  similar  matter  Can¬ 
ada  charges  only  four  cents,  and  our  gov¬ 
ernment  carries  Canadian  goods  of  this 
kind  Avithout  extra  charge,  while  exact¬ 
ing  four  times  as  much  from  its  own 
citizens!  There  is  little  doubt  that 
cheaper  postage  would  so  increase  the 
dissemination  of  fruits,  trees,  etc.  as 
greatly  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country  and  the  health  aud  happiness 
of  the  people. 

The  Association  very  truly  says  that 
postal  notes  are  iuconvenieut,  costly  and 
no  safer  to  send  through  the  mails  than 
greenbacks.  They  can  be  obtained  only 
at  money-order  offices,  aud  these  consti¬ 
tute  only  14  per  cent  of  the  post-offices 
in  the  country,  and  are  so  located  that 
the  farming  population  is  not  properly 
accommodated.  The  re-issue  of  fractional 
currency  would  do  away  with  the  iucon- 
vemtnce  due  to  this  cause,  and  be  also 
handy  iu  shopping,  paying-off  help,  and 
numerous  other  affairs.  The  issue  of 
money  orders  for  $5  or  less  would  insure 
the  safety  of  small  sums  passing  through 
the  mails,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the 
use  of  postal  notes. 

A  telegram  from  Washington  this  morn¬ 
ing  announces  that  the  fifth  object  of  the 
association  has  already  been  partly  ac¬ 
complished.  The  Postmaster-General  has 
become  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  his  order 
imposing  letter  rates  of  postage  on  printed 
matter  in  violation  of  the  law.  His  ac¬ 
tion  has  aroused  widespread  indignation 
throughout  the  country.  IIis  order 
changed  the  practice  of  the  Department 
during  eight,  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  to  which  he  gives  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Borne  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  the  country  declare  that  he  de¬ 
serves  impeachment  for  his  violation  of 
the  law,  by  his  new  order.  Startled 
by  the  effect  of  this,  he  has  just  directed 
that  it  shall  be  suspended  where  the  post¬ 
masters  are  satisfied  there  was  no  intention 
of  violating  the  law.  We  are  much  mis¬ 
taken,  however,  if  the  public  will  Vie  con¬ 
tent  with  anything  short  of  an  absolute 
revocation  of  the  order.  It  is  maintained 
that  the  law  clearly  indicates  that  the  for¬ 
mer  practice  of  the  Department  was  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  the  Postmaster-General 
had  no  power  to  change  or  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  for  the 
eight  preceding  years.  Probably  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  the 
question  would  be  by  a  clear  amendment 
of  the  law  as  early  as  possible  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

The  other  objects  of  the  Postal  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  arc  highly  commendable, 
aud  there  could  not  be  a  better  time  than 
the  present-  for  demanding  national  legis¬ 
lation  to  accomplish  them.  The  Post 
Office  Department  will  soon  be  self-sup 
portiug  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  This  is  due  to  the  increase 
of  business  and  not  to  any  reduction  of 
expenses,  for  these  have  grown  propor¬ 
tionately  with  the  traffic.  This  increase 
of  business  has  persistently  followed  the 
substitution  of  cheaper  postal  rates.  Since 
the  substitution  of  the  two-ceut  rate  on 
letters  the  busiuess  has  steadily  increased 
until  now  fully  50  per  ceut.  more  letters 
are  sent  than  when  the  rate  was  three 


cents.  With  cheaper  postage  on  plants, 
seeds,  etc.,  there  will  be  a  vast  increase  in 
letter  correspondence  on  the  business,  as 
welt  as  in  mouey  orders — the  most  profi¬ 
table  branch  of  the  Post  Office  business. 
If  the  postal  rates  are  maintained  as  at 
present,  it  is  not  improbable  that  within 
a  year  the  Department  will  be  jielding  a 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  instead  of  de¬ 
manding  appropriations  from  it.  But  we 
don’t  want  any  more  revenue.  The  most 
difficult  problem  tioav  before  the  Nation  is 
how  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  revenue. 
Instead  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the 
Post  Office,  few  better  means  of  using 
some  of  the  surplus  could  be  hit  upon 
than  to  appropriate  a  part  of  it  to  the 
Post  Office  and  lower  postage  rate  not 
only  on  seeds,  plan’s,  bulbs,  and  cions, 
but  on  letters  also. 


brvitiees. 


The  New  Year’s  number  will  be  the  next 
special  and  the  last  issue  of  1887. 

Country  friends — fathers  and  mothers — 
read  the  article  “Does  Your  District  School 
Pay  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?” 

Colorado  farmers  have  reduced  the  con¬ 
struction  of  storage  dug-outs  to  a  science. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  “The  East  can 
learn  of  the  West.” 

“Does  Your  School  Pay?”  See  page  805 
By  the  way  how  far  wroug  is  “Uncle  Jacob” 
iu  his  esrimate  of  the  importance  of  good 
schools  in  the  country  ? 

Let  apple  growers  who  desire  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  their  fruit,  label  each  barrel 
“The  best  apples  iu  the  middle  and  bottom” 
and  sign  their  names  and  addresses  in  full. 

Here  is  something  for  you  to  think  over. 
If  chemical  fertilizer  had  never  been  used 
would  you  bo  hotter  or  worse  off  to-day? 
This  is  a  big  subject  as  you  will  find  after 
thinking  it  over  a  little. 

All  the.  doors  that  were  fitted  with  screens 
during  the  summer  should  now  be  fitted  with 
storm  doors.  The  same  spirit  that  prompts 
one  to  defend  his  household  from  flies  aud  mos¬ 
quitoes  should  urge  a  defense  agaiust  cold  and 
wind. 

A  friend  in  Kansas  Avrites  that  the  drought 
taught  him  one  lesson  about  farm  stock.  In 
very  hot,  dry  weather  a  mule  does  better  for 
farm  work  than  a  horse.  The  “melting  point” 
of  a  mule,  he  says,  is  far  higher  than  that 
of  a  horse. 

Some  poultry  shippers  are  trying  a  new 
plan  for  making  their  poultry  presentable. 
The  feathers  are  left  on  the  head  and  half-way 
down  the  neck.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
birds  look  better  dressed  in  this  way  than  with 
the  bare  reck  and  head,  but  they  do  not  sell 
so  well  in  the  general  market. 

The  oleomargarine  men  are  loud  in  their 
assertions  that  the  late  Congressional  legisla¬ 
tion  has  entirely  failed  in  its  objects.  One 
of  its  objects  was  to  force  them  to  deal  hon¬ 
estly.  rta«  it  failed  in  that?  If  it  has  so 
utterly  failed  in  its  objects,  why  are  they 
trying  by  every  means  to  secure  the  repeal 
or  modification  of  it? 

Referring  to  the  article  about  the  degen¬ 
eration  of  potatoes  by  our  respected  friend, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  it  occurs  to  us  to  say  that 
his  advice  to  raise  seedlings  from  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  to-day  is  growing  every  year  more 
and  more  difficult  to  follow.  We  rarely  raise 
less  than  75  different  kinds  of  potatoes — and 
we  rarely  can  find  a  seed-ball  that  contains 
seed. 

One  thing  that  led  up  to  the  present  system 
of  cold  storage  for  fruits  was  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  plan  of  freezing  apples.  The  family 
supply  of  apples  would  be  put  iu  the  attic — 
usually  an  unfurnished  room.  The  apples 
would  remain  frozen  all  winter  and  when 
slowly  thawed  out  in  the  spring  they  were 
found  to  be  mellow  and  good.  We  have 
recently  seen  this  plan  advocated  for  tbe 
keeping  of  seed  potatoes.  Don’t  try  it.  You 
will  lose  all  you  freeze. 

We  have  always  taken  the  view  that  the 
better  the  farm  press  is,  the  more  liberally  it 
will  be  patronized.  Instead,  therefore  of  a 
readiuess  to  sneer  at  our  contemporaries  who 
show  a  worthy  enterprise,  wc  are  glad  to  see 
it  and  to  comrnoud  it.  Honest  enterprise  in 
one  paper  helps  all  other  good  papers  and  as¬ 
sists  iu  wiping  out  of  existence  those  thieves 
and  parasites  that  live  for  a  time  on  the  good 
name  Avhich  others  have  created. 

The  Rural  is  about  positive  that  hundreds 
of  dollars  are  thrown  away  by  most  farmers 
during  their  lives  by  using  paints  upon  their 
houses— outside  aud  in— upou  their  out  houses 
and  fences,  of  an  inferior  kind  or  improperly 
prepared  for  the  Intended  purpose.  The  be¬ 
lief  is  based  upon  some  observation  and  much 
experience.  The  series  of  proposed  articles 
elsewhere  referred  to  on  painting,  the  best  of 
paints,  etc.,  will  throw  valuable  light  upon 
the  subject. 

There  are  thousands  of  boxes  of  “Spanish 
onions”  in  the  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
t  hese  onions  are  not  “Spanish”  at  all.  Most 
of  them  come  from  Sicily  aud  Lower  Italy. 
They  are  large  and  shapely.  Most  of  them 
are  packed  in  stout  crates.  Many  people  pre¬ 
fer  them  to  our  native  onions  but  we  can  see 
few  if  any  points  of  superiority,  it  is  said 
that  these  onions  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  laborer  that  grow  them.  A  big  onion 
with  a  piece  of  black  broad,  or  a  handful  of 
“torfu” — ground  parched  corn — makes  a  good 
meal  for  an  Italian  onion  grower.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  gardener  wants  tnout  and  fruit.  He 
wants  to  support  churches  aud  schools  aud 
educate  bissousaod  daughters.  It  will  need 
high  ocean,  freight’  aud  a  higher  “tariff”  to 
enable  him  to  eomiieto.with  his  onion-eating 
friend  across,  the  water. 
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WATCHES  Free!  yells  the  advertisement 
of  the  American  Int  roduction  Company, 
Tremont,  N .  Y.  Then  it  goes  on :  “Something 
new.  Just  out.  Beautiful  stem-winder  and 
setter,  nickel-plated  open  face  or  hunting- 
case.  Ladies  or  gents’  size,  finely  finished. 
Given  free  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  a  pop¬ 
ular  family  paper  to  all  who  send  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  10  married  ladies,  and 
only  one  dollar.  An  elegant  gold  plated  chain 
with  the  above,  50  cents  extra.  American  In¬ 
troduction  C'o.,  Tremont,  N.  Y.”  A  shady 
individual  named  (for  the  present,  at  any  rate) 
W.  E.  Graham,  is  in  reality  the  A.  I.  Co.  It 
is  very  hard  to  find  him  at  the  address  given, 
either  “down  town”  or  “up  town"  in  the  part 
of  this  city  called  “  Tremont,”  The  Post-Of¬ 
fice  authorities  arc  already  very  particular 
about  letting  the  man  have  his  mail  matter, 
and  are  soon  likely  to  stop  it  altogether.  In- 
any  case,  none  but  simpletons  will  contribute 
a  line  or  a  cent  to  it.  Wouder  does  any  one 
outside  an  idiot  asylum  really  expect  to  get  a 
watch  or  any  thing  else  of  real  value  free  from  a 
stranger,  even  at  the  approaching  holidays? 
Do  you,  or  you,  or  you,  know  any'  such  an 
innocent? 

Employment  Sharpers.— Law,  King  & 
Law,  of  Chicago,  are  a  heartless  set  of  scoun¬ 
drels,  who  deserve  a  strictly  first-class  cow- 
hiding  at  once,  and  then  a  lengthy  term  of 
imprisonment,  if  what  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm  says  of  them  is  true.  The  rascals  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  publishers,  book-sellers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  printers,  with  branches  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. ;  Topeka,  Kan. ;  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; 
Austin,  Tex.;  Denver,  Col.;  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  aud  a  warehouse  at  Lake  and  Franklin 
streets,  Chicago;  Ill.  The  rascals  advertise 
for  an  assistant,  usually  in  agricultural  or 
country  papers  or  the  agricultural  editions  of 
weekly  papers.  To  applicants  applying  from 
a  distance  they  promise  •??.  a  day  for  the  first 
year  and  $5.50  for  the  second,  provided  they 
suit.  To  ascertain  this  they  engage  to  pay 
the  candidate’s  fare  *o  Chicago,  if  he  suits, 
and  if  ho  doesn’t  they  will  pay  all  his  ex¬ 
penses.  Now  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  honest  business  firms  such  an 
offer  is  by  far  too  generous  to  be  genuine. 
There  would  be  no  need  whatever  to  go  to 
such  heavy  expense  to  secure  a  man  from  a 
distance,  while  hundreds  possessed  of  all  sorts 
of  talents  are  constantly  on  the  outlook  for 
auy  kind  of  legitimate  opening  in  Chicago. 
All  advertisements  and  offers  of  that  sort  may¬ 
be  fairly  set  down  to  sharpers,  Wheu  one  of 
the  applicants,  after  traveling  a  long  distance, 
presented  himself  at  the  office  of  L.  K.  &.  L., 
of  Chicago,  he  was  informed  that,  first  of  all, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  pay  $85.  On 
his  refusal,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  refusing,  of  course,  to  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses  as  they  had  agreed.  The  $85  is  what 
they  were  after  all  along.  Doubtless  if  he  ap¬ 
peared  able  to  pay  more  they-  would  have 
asked  him  for  a  heavier  deposit,  “to  guaran¬ 
tee  his  fidelity"  or  for  some  other  clap-trap 
reason.  There  are  a  great  number  of  such 
heartless  sharpers  in  all  cities,  and  indeed 
there  are  very  few  towns  or  even  villages 
free  from  them,  either  as  permanent  or 
transient  nuisances. 

TnK  Note  Swindle.— A  great  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  constantly  victimized  in  this  way:  A 
plausible  stranger  calls  on  his  intended  vic¬ 
tim,  and  with  niauy  fair  words  persuades  him 
to  take  a  local  agency  for  the  “Modern  Miracle 
Corn-Planter,"  and  “as  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
aud  to  prevent  any  possible  misunderstand¬ 
ing  ”  or  to  “  satisfy  the  firm"  for  which  he 
works,  he  induces  the  farmer  to  sigu  on 
agreement  which  looks  harmless  enough;  but 
which  is  just  so  w  orded  that  when  it  is  cut  in 
two  one  half  is  a  perfectly  negotiable  note 
payable  three  months,  or  any  other  desired 
time,  from  date*.  As  such  it  is  easily  sold  at 
the  nearest  village  and  it  then  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  like  a  bank  bill.  When  it  ma¬ 
tures  the  then  owner  presents  it  for  payment. 
The  farmer,  utter  some  reflection,  recognizes 
the  paper,  and  says  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  an 
agreement  he  sigued  to  sell  corn-planters,  aud 
that  lie  has  often  wondered  why  they 

had  never  come;  that  he  did  not 

sigu  a  note,  aud  that  ho  will  not 

pay  what  he  did  not  sigu.  The  hold¬ 
er  says  that  he  took  the  note  iu  the 
ordinary'  corn's©  of  his  business  as  so  much 
cash,  on  the  strength  of  the  signature,  which 
he  knew  to  be  genuine,  uud  that  lie  can't  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  the  money.  The  swindler,  of 
course,  has  disappeared,  and  one  of  the  two 
iuuocent  persons  must  suffer;  which  shall  it 
be?  Some  courts  would  answer  the  question 
one  way;  some  .unother.  In,  inost_of  the 


States,  the  courts  would  sustain  the  validity 
of  the  note,  taking  into  account  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  delicate  functions  of  commercial 
paper;  while  jurymen,  if  toe  case  is  submitted 
to  them,  will  be  almost  certain  to  side  with 
the  farmer.  It  not  infrequently,  happens 
that  the  holder  of  the  note,  the  “innocent 
party"  into  whose  hands  it  has  got,  is  a  mere 
unscrupulous  note-shaver  who  took  it  at  a  big 
discount,  purposely  refraining  from  inquiring 
into  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  ob¬ 
tained,  after  he  had  made  sure  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  signature. 

Concerns  Censured.— Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen  de¬ 
nounced  in  other  papers;  but  which  have  not 
been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office. 
Among  those  noticed  within  the  past  week  or 
so  are  The  Safe  Fountain  Pen  Company,  alias 
G.  E.  Lowentbal.  alias  Liberty  M'f’g  Co., 

alias  Jerome  Novelty  Co.,  Chicago . The 

Monarch  Laundry  Works  offer  to  give  away 
1,000  self -operating  washing  machines  free, 
but  ask  65  cents  to  pay  express  charges. 
Why  not  let  the  receiver  pay  ?  How  much  is 
the  washer  worth  over  50  cents?  ....  Of  the 
Union  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  a  Chicago  paper 

says,  “We  can’t  recommend  it.” . The  W. 

Willard  Company,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y\,  is 
charged  with  sending  out  a  worthless  com¬ 
plexion  powder.  Lots  of  humbugs  are  adver¬ 
tising  worthless  or  absolutely-  injurious  beau- 

tifiers  of  this  kind . Delos  Staples,  alias  L. 

D.  Staples,  West  Sebewa.  or  Portland,  Mich., 
is  denounced  as  a  fraudulent  nurseryman.. . . 
The  Carson  River  Dredging  Company-,  which 
offers  $1  a  month  for  $3.50,  or  $100  a  month 
for  $350  invested  in  its  stock,  was  denounced 
here  several  weeks  ago  and  is  now  “catching 
it”  in  a  few  other  wide-awake  papers . 


IVonwit’s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

Fashion’s  fancies  are  indeed  passing 
strange.  A  few  years  ago  the  woman  of  so¬ 
ciety  was  to  clothe  herself  in  flowing,  sad -color¬ 
ed  drajieries,  and  discourse  languidly  of  art. 
Now  she  is  uotliing  if  she  is  not  muscular. 
She  must  wear  trim  tailor  gowns  aud  go  in 
largely  for  the  athletic.  This  latter  craze  is 
to  be  commended,  but,  like  all  good  things, 
it  is  carried  to  extremes.  Certainly,  when 
women  shoulder  their  guns,  and  start  off 
partridge  or  woodcock  shooting  with  the  men, 
the  sanction  of  fashion  cannot  prevent  their 
actions  from  being  unfeminine  and  unfeeling. 
This  fashion  was  first  set,  we  regret  to  say,  by 
Englishwomen  of  good  birth,  and  has  been 
copied  by  our  own  country-women. 

*  *  * 

Poor  Lesbia !  she  Las  few  followers  in  this 
age.  The  silly  and  thoughtless  women  who 
trimmed  their  bonnets  with  slaughtered  birds 
were  overwhelmed  with  disapproval  from  the 
other  sex,  though  it  was  largely  a  case  where 
"Evil  Is  wrought  by  wane  of  thought. 

As  well  as  want  of  heart.’’ 

But  the  same  authorities  who  condemu  this 
fashion  complacently-  describe  the  coquettish 
shooting  costumes  worn  by  some  fashionable 
dames,  aud  speak  with  admiration  of  their 
skill  with  the  gun.  Whether  it  is  more  uu- 
feminine  to  trim  one's  hat  with  a  poor  little 
ornithological  mummy— slaughtered  by  a 
pot-hunting  masculine — or  to  go  out  attired 
in  a  becoming  costume,  slaughtering  birds 
just  for  fun,  without  even  the  excuse  of  using 
them  for  bonuet-trimmiug,  is  a  question  for 
casuists.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  express 
our  firm  conviction  that  these  feminine  gun¬ 
nel’s,  iu  spite  of  Redferu  gowns  and  social 
varnish,  are  several  degrees  lower  in  human¬ 
ity  than  the  Iudmn  Squaw,  attired  iu  a  greasy 
blanket,  who  helps  to  secure  game  for  the 
daily-  food. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Dudley  W arner  says  some  very  nice 
things  about  charming  old  ladies  in  Harper’s 
for  November.  He  does  not  want  youug 
women  to  act  like  old  ones,  but  he  thinks  we 
ought  to  lay  up  a  reserve  force  of  mental  aud 
moral  charm  iu  our  youth,  so  as  to  produce 
a  lovely  old  age. 

What  a  lot  of  girls  we  know— nice  girls,  too 
—who  really  throw  away-  the  possibilities  of 
future  charms!  Pretty,  little,  petulaut  hu¬ 
mors  are  charming  now,  but  how  will  they  go 
with  failed  skin  aud  whitened  hair?  Ashower 
of  angry  tears  or  a  warning  frown  wheu 
things  go  wrong  makes  little  difference  now, 
but  what  an  effect  they  will  have  ou  the  ma¬ 
tured  face,  which  should  be  so  sweet  aud 
placid.-  We  often  see  a  plain-faced  girl  grow 
into  something  very  near  to  actual  beauty,  as 
she  becomes  older,  merely  because  her  thoughts 
are  noble  aud  refined.  Au  empty  or  frivolous 
mind  does  not  alway-s  slime  through  the  dim¬ 
ples  of  youth,  but.it  is  knot.  tojje.disguised 


when  the  first  bloom  passes  away.  To  be  a 
beautiful  old  woman  one  need  not  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  young  one,  save  iu  charms  of  mind  and 
heart. 


A  WOMAN’S  LETTER. 


IN  a  recent  conversation  with  an  army  offi¬ 
cer  the  subject  of  manners  was  discussed, 
“How  important  are  courteous  manners !”  he 
said:  “We  of  the  army  appreciate  this  fact 
more,  I  think,  than  civilians.  If  we  think 
anything  particularly  pleasant  about  another, 
we  don’t  hesitate  to  say  so.  Why  should  we 
keep  back  somet  ing  that  will  make  the  world 
look  a  little  brighter  to  our  neighbors?  There 
was  an  officer  in  our  fort  who,  having  fought 
on  the  unpopular  side  iu  our  late  war,  was 
avoided  and  slighted  by  our  men.  He  never 
noticed  it,  and  while  maintaining  a  proper 
dignity,  his  frank,  courteous  ways  won  all 
hearts  in  spite  of  prejudice,  and  to-day  there 
isn’t  a  more  popular  man  in  the  army  than 

L - .”  Aud  I  could  not  but  think  after  that 

little  talk  with  my  friend,  why  do  we  wait 
until  too  late  to  say  pleasant,  appreciative 
things  to  each  other  ?  We  need  not  be  insin¬ 
cere,  but  if  we  do  think  Louise  unusually  skill¬ 
ful  in  some  department,  or  sweet-teumered 
aud  patient  with  impatient,  sour-tempered 
folk  about  her,  why  not  let  her  know  we 
notice  it  and  love  her  for  it?  No  one  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  lighter  feeling  in  a  heavy  heart,  the 
happiness  in  moments  of  depression,  such  con¬ 
siderate  words  may  bring.  Life  has  burdens 
for  almost  every  one.  Why  cannot  we  try  at 
least  to  make  them  a  little  lighter  for  some 
heavy-laden  souls  about  us?  We  call  to 
miud  Mr.  Beecher’s  words:  “When  a  man 
is  dead,  and  you  are  sure  he  is  out  of  the  way, 
you  can  afford  to  praise  him.  I  have  not  the 
least  particle  of  prejudice  against  the  thistles 
that,  were  on  my  place  this  year.  It  is  those 
that  are  there  now  that  l  do  not  like.” 

When  in  Washington  this  summer  I  was 
struck  with  the  brightness  of  the  place. 
Every  one  on  “  our  street”  was  so  social,  so 
informal,  so  thoroughly  kind.  Roses  of  all 
varieties  poured  in  upon  us,  dainties  were 
sent  in  to  tempt  our  appetite,  and  many  were 
the  cordial  visitors  who  “  dropped  in"  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening.  I  could  not  believe  I  was  in 
a  city.  The  pretty  little  yards  in  front  of  the 
houses,  the  luxurious  vines— trumpet  creeper, 
honeysuckle,  clematis  and  ivies — climbed  over 
the  verandas  or  half  covered  the  bare  brick 
walls,  looking  into  the  windows  with  a  free 
but  friendly  air,  In  some  of  the  yards  were 
quantities  of  flowers,  and  then  everywhere 
the  ehildreu!  Where  did  they  come  from? 
All  kinds  and  sizes  and  colors  of  babies.  On 
the  stoops,  in  the  parks  and  on  many  of  the 
streets.  Dainty  darlings  with  their  nurse  or 
father,  for  Washington  abounds  in  friendly 
papas  who  are  only  too  proud  to  take  the 
nurse’s  place  at  any  leisure  moment — boys 
laughing  and  teasing  as  they  go,  and  mingling 
with  the  white  children  are  darkeys.  Such 
shrewd  old  faces  and  such  absurdly  polite 
manners  with  such  little  bodies!  Some  carry¬ 
ing  fat  babies  as  large  as  themselves,  others 
full  of  mischief,  with  dancing  eyes  and  comi¬ 
cal  grimaces. 

Aud  then  the  many  pretty  homes,  and  the 
clean,  smooth  concrete  streets,  like  a  floor,  to 
drive  upon — no  wonder  Washington  has  been 
called  the  “Paris  of  America!” I  never  go  there 
that  I  do  not  fall  iu  love  afresh  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  half  Southern  city,  so  unlike  auy  other 
in  the  Union.  Society  there  may  be  said  per¬ 
haps  to  be  divided  into  three  classes — those 
holding  positions  under  Government,  the 
ultra-fashionable,  including  Army  and  Navy 
people,  and,last,the  old  residents  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  in  a  quiet,  uuostentatious  way  enter¬ 
tain  and  visit,  aud  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other  two.  One  who  chooses  can  live  very 
economically  and  most  comfortably  in  this 
sunny  town,  and  on  the  other  hand  people  can 
be  shoddiest  of  the  shoddy,  and  run  after 
great  people  and  cling  co  the  garments  of  the 
favored  few  in  a  way  peculiarly  distasteful 
to  all  well-bred  souls. 

Like  the  children  iu  Washington,  books, 
those  cbidLren  of  the  braiu — all  kiuds,  sizes  and 
colors — ore  becoming  more  numerous  every 
year.  Magazines  uud  papers  cover  our  tables 
aud  book-cases,  aud  the  cry  is,  “  We  read  too 
much.”  Certaiuly  we  fall  unconsciously  iutoa 
way  of  skimming  through  articles  aud  read¬ 
ing  books  carelessly.  Some  deserve  nothing 
better,  but  do  we  not — children  aud  parents — 
read  too  much  light  literature  and  too  little 
solid  reading?  Too  many  charming,  well- 
writteu  stories,  and  too  little  Macaulay,  Gui¬ 
zot.  Froude,  Carlyle  and  Rusfein?  For  chil¬ 
dren  there  never  were  more  fascinating  trav¬ 
els,  biographies  and  histories  that-  now.  The 
Bodley  Books,  the  Zig-zag  stories  of  our  own 
ami  other  countries,  lives  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Dun  lei  Booue  and  the  Boyhood  of  Luther  and 
Quaekenboss’s  Histories, also  Miss  Youge’s,aud 
for  shorter  sketches  is  the  Historical  Reader, 
full  of  exciting  glimpses  into  French,  English 
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“THE  MANE.” 

Particular  attention  is  in¬ 
vited  to  our  new  French 
Corset  “The  Diane,”  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $1.30  to 
$5.50  each.  Onr  customers 
are  cordially  invited  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  most  excellent 
Paris-made  Corsets,  which 
combine  new  features  in 
style  and  shape,  and  a»*e 
absolutely  controlled  by 
ns  for  the  United  States. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


THE  BEST. 

way  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
time  by  the  children  of  a  family  is  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  good  magazines  adapted  to  their 
ages. 

They  are  of  very  great  value ;  but  they 
need  not  coat  you  one  cent. 

Bahyland,  50  cents  a  year,  for  the  help 
and  pleasure  of  mother  and  baby  together. 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women .  $1  a  year, 
consists  of  interesting  stones  and  pictures 
for  children  beginning  to  read. 

The  Pansy,  $1  a  year,  for  the  Sunday 
School  age — “Pausy”  the  famous  religious 
writer  and  teacher,  is  the  editor. 

Wide  Awake,  $2.40,  a  comprehensive 
family  entertainment  every  month  in  the 
year. 

They  are  better  and  more  important 
than  we  can  put  into  words.  We  will 
send  you  a  sample  copy  of  any  one  of 
them  for  five  cents.  You  will  see  from 
the  Premium  List  how  to  get  them  all, 
and  more,  for  a  word  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  which  you  will  be  glad  to  speak. 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY, 
Boston. 


and  American  history,  with  many  others  as 
fascinating  as  stories  and  far  more  instruct¬ 
ive.  Not  that  I  would  have  stories  dropped 
entirely— there's  not  much  danger  in  this 
story-loving  age — but  have  them  taken  like 
homeopathic  doses,  iu  moderation.  Do  chil¬ 
dren  like  Scott  as  of  old,  or  ait*  his  wonderfu 
creations  dubbed  old-fashioned  by  this  new 
generation  of  young  people?  Is  Dickeus  read 
with  enthusiasm?  Aud  what  of  George  Eliot, 
Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Thackeray  aud  Bulwer? 
Of  Miss  Alcott,  Miss  Yonge.  Mrs.  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Ewing  and  Susan  Coolidge,  as  well  as 
Trowbridge?  We  know  there  are  gems  among 
each  author’s  works,  devoured  eagerly  by 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country,  aud  teach¬ 
ing  uot  too  obviously,  lessons  of  chivalric 
courtesy,  manliness  and  unselfishness.  Of 
modern  fairy  tales  Laboulaye’s  collection  is 
very  pretty  and  full  of  interest  to  younger 
readers,  and  for  them  also  are  the  Prudy 
Books  and  all  of  Sophie  May's — to  say  nothing 
of  her  sister’s  “  Little  Miss  Weezy”— and  Mar¬ 
garet  Siuney’s  simple  every-day  stories  like 
“Five  Little  Peppers,”  “Who  told  it  to  me?” 
and  others. 

But  it  is  bedtime  uow,  aud  all  the  little 
folks  are  tucked  snugly  iu  their  beds,  dream- 
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ing'of  heroes  and  lieroines,  or  are  fighting 
o’er  again  their  battles  at  school;  and  fathers 
and  mothers  look  lovingly  at  their  faces — 
some  troubled  and  others  calm  and  peaceful — 
and  as  they  look,  wonder  about  that  future  so 
nicely  hidden  from  their  knowledge;  and  then 
with  piayers  and  earnest  wishes,  wo  softly 
whisper  “Good-night”  and  “God  bless  you,” 
and  soon  lose  ourselves  in  that  mysterious 
region  we  call  dreamland. 

DAISY  RHODES  CAMPBELL. 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Margaret  Fuller  used  to  say  that  every¬ 
body  loved  gossip  in  one  form  or  another — 
some  quantitative  others  qualitative.  Gossip 
of  the  latter  kind  ranks  as  very  delightful 
conversation,  and  when  thrown  into  the 
backgrounds  the  past,  becomes  history.  A 
clergyman  said  toTne  not  long  ago,  “You 
have  a  small  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of 
inane  gossip  that  proceeds  from  the  mouths  of 
women— go-sip  of  their  ailments  and  those  of 
the  family,  of  their  bonnets  and  gowns,  of 
idle  aud  vapid  wonderment  concerning  their 
neighbors’  business— in  fact,  gossip  that  never 
rises  above  hairpins  and  buttons,”  Now, 
every  woman  cannot  be  wise,  or  elegant  or 
charming  maybe,  but  she  can  tie  natural  and 
unaffected,  and  not  talk  “shop” — by  that  I 
mean  she  can  avoid  makiug  her  every-day  oc¬ 
cupations  the.  eternal  themes  of  her  gossip. 
To  drive  the  mind  out  of  its  ruts  into  fresh 
pastures,  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  mental 
health  and  growth.  When  a  friend  comes  in. 
try  aud  direct  the  conversation  so  that  he  will 
be  the  bearer  of  talk  that  isuew  and  fresh  and 
“different”  from  your  own,  aud  in  order  to  do 
this,  a  good  ileal  lies  in  the  trend  your  own 
thoughts  take  anil  their  expression.  If  what 
you  say  betokens  a  taste  for  gossip  of  low 
grade,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  be  fed  on 
pearls.  In  the  long  run  people  generally  get 
what  they  most  earnestly  desire— at  least  in 
some  degree,  provided  they  work  for  it. 


Very  few  people  are  accurate,  aud  women 
are  often  accused  of  being  characteristically 
inaccurate — unable  to  repeat  what  they  see 
and  hear  with  actual  truth  as  to  facts.  This 
comes  in  part  from  habit,  from  not  receiving 
impressions  correctly  in  the  first  place.  The 
little  girl,  who  when  a  child  went  uncorrected 
in  her  delicious  singing  about  the  house, 
“Columbus  Hailed  over  the  sea  so  blue 
In  nineteen  hundred  and  forty  two," 

was  never  afterward  able  to  remember  the 
true  late  of  that  important  event.  I  don’t 
think  that  beyond  a  few  dates,  which  serve  as 
stepping  stones  in  the  line  of  history,  it 
is  worth  while  to  stuff  the  mind  with  them, 
and  it  is  also  worth  while  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  human  comprehension  has  its  limit, 
and  that  in  storing  the  memory  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  select  what  you  most  wish  to 
kuow  and  have  in  your  mind  for  consolation, 
and  to  possess  it  thoroughly,  distinctly  and 
intelligently.  The  few  people  in  the  world 
who  know  by  heart  every  line  of  Shakespeare 
arc  to  be  envied  more  than  the  possessors  of 
mere  money,  aud  they  can  truly  say:  “My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.”  So  in  reading, 
let  your  books  be  few,  but  possess  their  con¬ 
tents.  A  man  who  was  noted  for  bis  acquire¬ 
ments,  confessed  that  his  fame  rested  upon  his 
knowledge  of  a  few  facts,  which  he  knew  with 
unerring  accuracy. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  the  sol¬ 
dierly,  scholarly  man,  aud  friend  to  wo¬ 
men,  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  post-gradu¬ 
ation  days,  when  he  was  puffed  with  pride 
over  liis  classic  attainments.  Looking  at  a 
Greek  frieze,  ornamented  with  horses  aud 
chariots,  he  remarked  to  a  young  woman: 
“isn’t  it  absurd  to  have  fashioned  horses  with 
such  stumpy  legs  ani  thick  necks”’  His  audi¬ 
tor  quietly  remarked;  "But  didn’t  Assyrian 
horses  have  just  such  legs  aud  necks?”  to  the 
dismay  of  the  young  collegian,  who  with  all 
his  acquirements  kuew  uotbing  of  Assyrian 
horses.  The  girl  remembered  what  she  hud 
read,  aud  it  proved  to  be  of  more  use  to  her 
thau  any  amount  of  uncertainty,  while  the 
young  man  may  have  received  his  first  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  possible  value  of  the  female  mind. 

Small  individual  butter  knives  arc  among 
the  somewhat  recent  uoveltieB  at  luncheons 
and  teas.  The  reason  for  their  use  is  claimed 
on  the  ground  that  being  only  used  for  butter 
they  are  kept  eleau  and  cool.  In  tune  they 
will  probably  become  as  much  of  a  necessity 
as  “individual”  butter  plates  on  salt  boxes. 
In  such  wise  do  the  complexities  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  grow  upon  us. 

On  some  wall  spaces  pictures  have  a  better 
effect  if  hung  in  stair-step  fashion.  Wire  is 
u-ied  entirely  for  hanging  pictures  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  invisible  on  the  wall  and  is  not  subject 
to  the  depredations  of  moths,  Pictures 
pre  made  to  be  looked  pud  s|ip|il(J  be 


hung  on  a  level  with  the  eye  when  the  adult 
is  standing.  They  should  not  as  a  rule  tip 
forward  from  the  top.  but  lie  fiat  against  the 
wall.  It  is  better  that  pictures  be  bung  too 
low  than  too  high,  for  then  one  can  sit  down 
and  look  at  them.  If  too  high,  near  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  a  step-ladder  is  necessary  and  that  isn't 
always  handy.  There  is  as  much  art  in  hang¬ 
ing  pictures  for  good  effect,  as  in  dressing. 
I  like  a  brass-headed  small  spike  a  couple  of 
inchi's  long,  I'm'  a  picture  uail.  aud  drive  it  in 
the  lower  edge  of  the  wall  border.  And  I 
Dever  draw  out  these  nails.  If  one  isn’t  in 
the  right  place  I  put  in  another,  for  I  like  to 
change  pictures  about.  A  moulding  running 
all  about  a  room  for  depending  pictures  from 
is  convoiuent,  but  old-fashioned  houses  are 
not  often  furnished  with  them, 

A  delightful  needle  for  many  kinds  of  sew¬ 
ing  is  the  milliner’s  needle — a  long,  slender, 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  that  perfectly  re¬ 
sponds  to  deft,  quick  fiugers.  The  drawbacks 
to  it  are  a  very  small  eye  and  a  tendency  to 
break  in  stiff  fabrics.  Its  cost  is  just  about 
the  same  as  the  ordinary  needle. 

On  many  of  the  nice  new  gowns  the  braid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  does  not  serve  for 
binding,  but  is  sewed  straight  along  the  under 
side,  the  lower  edge  falling  only  enough  below 
the  skirt  to  protect  it.  from  wear.  Gray 
gowns  and  even  the  full  costume  in  gray — ex¬ 
cept  the  hat.  winch  is  black— are  the  high 
favorites  of  the  year  for  young  women. 


Blouse, plaited  and  sacque  waists  for  women, 
go  by  the  name  of  shirts.  They  are  very  com¬ 
fortable  for  morning  wear  when  made  of 
heavy  wool,  and  pretty  for  the  evening  when 
made  of  silk  or  other  tine  goods.  Cloth-cov¬ 
ered  bonnets  go  with  cloth  costumes  and  are 
trimmed  with  pinked  out  rosettes  of  the  same 
material.  Smart  bows  of  ribbon  and  ros¬ 
ettes  of  pinked  silk  are  quite  superseding 
feathers  as  trimming.  Jet  trimming  is  wan¬ 
ing  and  it  is  high  time.  A  lady  recently 
weighed  her  handsomely  jett  d  gown,  and  it 
turned  the  scales  at  thirty  ppuuds.  All  met¬ 
allic  trimming  is  glittering  and  barbaric  and 
its  weight  alone  should  condemn  it.  The  at¬ 
tire  of  a  good  many  women  indicates  that 
they  regard  the  prune  use  of  their  bodies  as 
being  vehicles  upon  which  to  hang  aud  display 
dry  goods. 


A  SOUND  MIND  IN  A  SOUND  BODY. 

A.  G. 

Plato  said  that  he  who  is  educated  only 
mentally  aud  morally,  but  not  bodily,  is  a 
cripple.  Measured  by  this  standard,  we  are 
to-day  raising  a  race  of  cripples,  although 
mentally  they  may  be  giants.  We  are  being 
taxed — are  taxing  ourselves — to  raise  school 
funds,  for  the  building  of  schools,  and  for  the 
salaries  of  teachers  who  are  to  train  the  minds 
of  our  children,  but  their  poor  little  bodies, 
are  left  to  their  own  care,  when  the  truth  is 
they  are  no  more  fitted  to  take  care  of  these 
than  they  are  of  their  minds.  Ju*t  at  the 
years  when  the  system  needs  building  up, 
when  our  first  care  should  be  to  make  a 
healthy  little  animal,  we  are  confining  them, 
in  more  or  less  ill-venlilated  school  rooms,  tor 
six  hours  a  day  and  tasking  their  immature 
brains*  to  the  utmost. 

The  Jate  Dr.  Willard  Parker  said  that  six 
hours  of  meutal  work  were  enough  for  any 
mau,  and  that  one  should  rarely  allow  himself 
to  go  over  eight,  for  any  reason.  Mr.  William 
Blaikie,  author  of  the  little  school  manual, 
“Sound  Bodies  for  Our  Boys  and  Girls,”  says 
that  if  this  is  true  of  vigorous,  matured  men, 
how  can  our  immature  and  growing  children 
stand  such  long  hours  of  coufiuemeut  with¬ 
out  serious  risk?  The  fact  that  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  our  most  eminent  inventor,  is  an  old, 
and  very  deaf  man  at  forty,  is  a  severe  criti. 
eism  on  our  American  system  of  training 
while  Job u  Ericsson,  a  Swede,  who  was 
trained  on  the  German  Turner  system,  im¬ 
ported  long  ago  into  Sweden,  is  young  at 
Ki.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  vigorous  body  to 
feed  a  vigorous  brain,  and  daily  active  exer¬ 
cise  is  necessary  to  get  such  a  body. 

Mr.  Blaikie  suggests  that  every  schoolroom 
should  be  thrown  open  m  the  middle  of  the 
session,  and  that  the  teacher  should  then  lead 
the  children  through  a  series  of  lively  and  ju¬ 
dicious  performances,  aimed  at  exercising 
every  part  of  the  body  and  limbs.  To  do  this 
some  study  or  studies,  of  course,  would  have 
to  go,  but  the  rested  brain  of  teacher  and  schol¬ 
ar  would  respond  far  more  willingly  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  After  school  the  pa¬ 
rents  should  see  to  it  that  every  child  is  out  of 
doors  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  en¬ 
gaged  in  Bonus  kind  of  lively  play  that  will 
bring  it  in  hungry  for  supper,  and  rested 
mentally,  although  fatigued  bodily.  After 
this  iuterval  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  the 
consequent  heartier  supper,  Mr.  Blaikie  says 
that  a  single  hour  of  study  will  uot  lie  harm¬ 
ful,  aud  that, ui  its  renewed  pud  iDfj-esiicd  Kt<ite| 


more  will  be  accomplished  in  one  hour  thau 
in  two  with  a  fagged  brain  and  body. 

This  is  primarily  a  matter  for  School 
Boards  to  grapple  with,  and  for  this  reason, 
although  1  am  not  in  favor  of  women  holding 
political  offices  or  being  bank  presidents,  or 
stump  orators,  1  am  in  favor  of  their  election 
as  school  officers.  Mothers  see,  ns  perhaps  fa¬ 
thers  do  not,  the  tired  little  ones  trying  inef¬ 
fectually  to  get  the  morrow’s  lessons  into  their 
overworked  and  sleepy  brains.  If  we  are  physi¬ 
cally  deteriorat  ing  as  a  race,  wo  must  evcuui- 
ally  decline  mentally  and  intellectually.  The 
present  school  system,  if  carried  out,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  generation  ot  hollow-chested  and  nar¬ 
row’ -shouldered  young  men  and  women  who, 
when  their  school  life  is  over,  will  he  unfitted 
for  the  actual  battle  of  life,  which  then  isonly 
just  begimung. 

I  said  that  this  was  primarily  a  subject  for 
School  Boards,  hut  pri marily  it  lies  with  the 
parents,  since  in  most  cases  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  arc  composed  of  parents,  aud  in  any  case, 
it  must  lie  with  parents  to  stir  up  these  often 
wrong-bi  aded  and  loo  orthodox  officials. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Human  nature  in  the  daysot  Confucius  was 
evidently  very  much  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  true 
uowr  as  then  that  three  friendships  are  advan¬ 
tageous — friendship  with  the  upright,  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  sincere  and  friendship  with  the 
mau  of  observation.  Three  are  injurious — 
friendship  with  the  man  of  specious  aits, 
friendship  with  the  iusiimatingly  soft,  and 
friendship  with  the  glib  tongued . 

Lord  Brougham  said  lie  hoped  to  see  the 
day  when  every  man  in  the  United  Kingdom 
could  read  Bacon.  Upon  which  hope  the 
utilitarian  Cobbett  thus  commented:  “It 
would  bo  much  more  to  the  purpose  if  his 
lordship  could  use  bis  influence  to  see  that 
(■very  man  in  the  kingdom  could  eat  bacon.”. 
How  rosy  ’tls,  when  destiny  proves  kind, 
with  full  spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind! 

But  those  that  'gainst  stiff  gales  careering  go. 

Must  be  at  once  resolved  and  skillful,  too. 

—T>ryden. 

After  Dr.  Alexander  had  preached  one  of 
his  cubic  crystal  sermons — giving  the  result  of 
years  of  thought  and  study — in  his  inimitable 
style —  and  one  of  the  rustic  hearers  said:  “I 
liked  that  old  mau.  He  is  not  learned  like 
those  seminary  fellows  who  generally  preach 
here,  but  1  could  understand  every  word  that 
he  said.”. . . . 

A  lady  iu  Scotland  sends  the  following 
version  of  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  to 
the  Brooklyn  Magazine; 

This  night,  when  I  lie  down  to  sleep, 

I  gIV  my  soul  to  Christ  to  keep, 

I  wake  a'  lion,  I  wake  a'  never 
I  gIV  my  ho ul  to  Christ  forever . 

TalmaGE  says:  “Religion  accelerates  busi¬ 
ness,  sharpens  men's  wits,  sweetens  acerbity 
of  disposition,  fillips  the  blood  of  phlegmatics, 
and  throws  more  velocity  into  the  wheels  of 
hard  work.  To  the  judgment  it  gives  more 
skillful  balancing— to  the  will  more  strength 
— to  indu-try  more  muscle — to  enthusiasm  a 
more  concentrated  fire .  .... 

“I  pray  God  that,  through  the  turmoil  and 
sweat  and  exasperation  of  your  everyday  life 
you  may  Lear  the  voice  of  Christ  saying  to 
you:  ‘If  patience  possess  your  soul,  let  pa- 
tionce  have  a  perfect  work.’”  . 

Pom  c  $  ti  c  (!r  c  o  n  o  in  ij 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN. 


BOX  FOR  BOOTJACK,  SLIPPERS,  ETC. 

PICKET. 

There  should  be  on  the  back  porch  of  every 
house  a  light  box  containing  separate  com¬ 
partments  for  the  boot-jack,  brush,  blacking 
and  slippers,  if  it  is  neatly  made,  strong  uud 
easily  moved  or  carried  about,  aud  roomy,  it 
will  surely  become  the  recognized  receptacle 
of  the  articles  enumerated,  and  the  members 
of  the  household  will  go  to  it  for  them  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  to  the  well  for  water.  If  it.  is  a 
heavy,  clumsily  contrived,  cranky  affair,  it 
will  not  tie  used,  ami  tbe  boot  jack,  blacking, 
etc.,  will  continue  to  be  scattered  about  and 
lost  asu-ual. 

Quo  like  that  shown  at  Fig.  475  will  answer 
every  requirement,  aud  will  be  used.  The 
hack  legs  extend  through  the  box,  and  above 
the  top  about  four  iuches,  and  on  top  of 
them  a  piece  of  broomstick  is  fastened  form¬ 
ing  a  handle  to  lift  it  about  by.  It  should 
uot  be  over  Hi  inches  in  higlitandit  will  make 
a  good  foot-rest  to  black  shoes  on  or  a  coiiveu 
lent  seat  for  oue  changing  boots  for  slippers. 
A  small  iron  ring  attached  to  the  lid  by  u 
leather  loop  forms  a  convenient  lifter. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

Christmah  gjfts,  as  a  rule,  ought  to  be 

eitlipr  very  pjTl’I  J  my)  pttvactiye  or  else  fil| 


some  cherished  wish  of  the  one  who  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  A  plain,  homely  gift  may  give 
more  pleasure  because  long  wished  for,  than 
some  beautiful  piece  of  fancy-work  or  paiut 
ing;  but  usually  some  little  luxury,  something 
outside  the  expenditure  of  tbe  year-round  will 
be  most  appreciated.  If  necessaries  go  into 


the  Christmas  stocking  they  ought  to  he 
nicer  thau  the  same  things  bought  at  other 
times.  A  potato  tnasber  was  once  found  by 
the  mother  in  her  stocking  and  around  it  was 
tied  a  blue  ribbon  in  honor  of  the  day. 

Materials  for  making  gifts  are  offered  in 
endless  variety  iu  New  York  this  fall,  aud 
fancy  articles  already  made  are  studied  and 
reproduced  by  many  who  buy  the  materials. 
Plush  is  very  popular  and  is  offered  in  every 
prevailing  shade  from  the  most  delicate  to  the 
darkest,  and  figured  plushes  also  tempt  one 
to  go  just  a  little  deeper  into  the  pocket-book, 
for  they  come  higher  than  the  plain  colors; 
the  latter  are  offered  as  low  as  $1  a  yard. 
Plushes  figured  in  dog-wood  blossoms  aud  in 
pine  branches  with  clusters  of  cones  attached, 
seem  the  most  popular.  Pine  pillows,  photo 
graph  holders,  brush  broom  cases,  glove  and 
handkerchief  holders  are  some  of  the  articles 
made  in  plush,  and  where  liuiugs  are  needed 
these  are  of  satm  in  some  harmonizing  tint. 
The  satins  can  be  bought  for  50  cents  a  yard 
aud  better  qualities  for  higher  prices. 

A  pretty  photograph  holder  is  made  the 
shape  of  a  cabinet  photograph  and  is  simply  a 
plush  bag,  satiu-liued  aud  open  atone  end  and 
a  little  down  oue  side,  to  allow  a  corner  to  I  e 
turned  back  and  caught  with  a  how, 

A  pretty  ornament  for  a  parlor  chair  is 
made  by  filling  each  end  of  a  long  satin  bag, 
opening  in  the  center,  with  fragrant  pine 
needles,  the  bag  being  19  inches  long  aud  five 
inches  wide,  and  ornamented  across  each  (ml 
with  a  bit  of  gathered  lace,  silk  fringe,  or  a 
half  dozen  of  the  bnngles  that  aVe  now  made 
in '  com,  crescent  aud  star  shapes,  and  in  a 
variety  of  ineteillie  colors.  These  bangles 
vary  from  five  cents  a  dozen,  to  five  cents 
apiece,  and  range  in  sizes  from  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  several  inches.  The  satin  bag 
when  finished  is  tied  iu  the  center  with  a  rib¬ 
bon  aud  hung  on  a  corner  of  the  chair. 

Bangles  aud  irndescent  tinsel  cord  are  used 
in  finishing  aud  ornamenting  many  fancy 
things. 

The  cord  is  of  gilt  or  silver  tinsel,  woven 
with  some  colored  silks;  some  are  very  bright, 
some  very  delicate  colors.  The  smaller  coid, 
about  the  size  of  common  yarn,  comes  in  tive- 
eent  balls,  each  containing  about  seven  yards 
of  cord. 

Felt  can  be  used  to  make  pretty  gifts;  it  is 
two  yards  wide  aud  $1.00  a  yard  or  a  single 
width  will  be  cut  off  at  50  cents  a  yard.  A 
beautiful  felt  table-scarf  can  be  made  without 
embroidering  it,  by  borderiug  each  end  of  it 
with  crescents  aud  discs  of  plush  bound  in 
tinsel  cord,  and  connected  by  a  set  figure  out¬ 
lined  in  the  cord :  a  . spider’s  web  is  very  effective 
for  the  outline  work. 

Gilding  and  staining  will  transform  many 
common  things  into  attractive  Christmas 
gilts.  A  single  pine  board,  with  strong  pic¬ 
ture  cords  put  through  it,  stained  and  var- 
uished.  is  convenient  for  a  few  books.  The 
gilding  and  staining  materials  are  sold  in 
bottles  for  90  to  95  cents  apiece  and  iu  the 


giiidceUanm;} 


When  Baby  was  »lck,  we  nave  bercaatoria 
When  she  won  a  Child,  she  cried  for  t'ustorla, 
When  she  became  Mina,  she  clung  to  Caatoria, 
'vh«:  «|]P  had  ('Uiidren.  Sh9  save  them  Cuaturl* 
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hands  of  a  careful  worker  will  do  all  that  fan 
cy  paints  for  them,  but  with  hurried  handling 
good  results  are  very  meager. 

Little  thermometers  attached  simply  to  the 
metal  plate  on  which  the  degrees  are  marked 
con  la-  bought  for  eight  cents.  10  cents,  or  IS 
according  to  t  he  sizes,  and  these  make  very 
pretty  gifts  attached  to  plaeques or  palettes, 
or  set  in  carved  frames,  made  by  a  scroll  saw, 
prettily  framed  in  any  way.  One  of  tbe  nov¬ 
elties  for  these  frames  shown  in  New  York 
this  season,  is  an  ear  of  com.  Two  rows  of 
kernels  are  shelled  just  far  enough  to  admit 
the  thermometer.  A  bow  of  ribbon  at  tbe 
bigend  of  the  ear  completes  it,  or  a  little  satin 
bag  gathered  very  full  is  fastened  at  oue  end 
of  the  ear  and  a  how  at  the  other. 

This  would  be  a  pretty  way  10  pieservo  some 
ear  of  corn  prized  for  any  unusual  merit,  of 
size_,  color  or  shape. 

Turkish  towels  come  in  colors  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  colors.  They  cost  about  40  cents,  and 
when  really  pretty  ones  can  bo  found,  make 
desirable  stand  covers  or  chair  tidies.  They 
are  sometimes  doubled  crosswise  and  sewed 
together  at  the  sides  for  small  laundry  bags. 
Just  below  tbo  fringe  a  tuck  is  made  around 
the  top  and  a  still  piece  of  whalebone,  or  a 
piece  of  pine,  about  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  width  of  the  bag,  is  slipped  into  the  tuck 
on  one  side,  and  a  rubber  through  the  rest  of 
the  tuck,  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  still'  piece, 
keeps  the  bag  closed :  ribbon  or  eord  to  bang 
it  by  complete  it. 

If  the  Christmas  gifts  are  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  they  will  make  the  winter  seem 
brighter,  and  if  they  bring  variety  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  novelty  into  tbe  house  they  will  be  tbe 
more  acceptable.  Let  those  for  this  year  dif¬ 
fer  as  much  as  possible  from  the  gifts  ofother 
years.  Every  family  has  its  own  tendency 
toward  a  repetition  of  certain  things  for  gifts, 
often  simply  because  they  do  not  look  around 
for  something  new  before  Christmas  time  is 
upon  them. 


THE  HELP  QUESTION  AGAIN. 


If  an  experience  of  35  years  aud  upwards, 
with  hired  help,  gives  one  a  license  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  perhaps  1  am  entitled  to  a 
bearing.  When  the  country  was  compara¬ 
tively  new,  and  much  more  thiuly  settled  than 
now,  it  was  a  very  common  t  hing  for  farm¬ 
ers’  daughters  to  till  the  place  of  hired  help  in 
another  family,  and  many  of  them  did  so  seu- 
sou  after  season.  That  was  almost  what 
might  be  eal'ed  ideal  service.  Knowing  fjom 
experience  all  about  the  labor  pertaining  to  a 
farm  house,  they  were  interested  in  then- 
work  and  relieved  the  mistress  of  the  house  of 
very  many  of  her  cares.  Often  such  connec¬ 
tions  euded  in  warm  friendship  between  the 
mistress  and  help,  which  survived  after  the 
latter  were  married  and  had  families  of  their 
own. 

But  with  the  lapse  of  years,  everything  has 
changed, and  foreign  help  must  uow  be  largely 
depended  upon  aud  the  quality  varies.  Iu 
every  class  of  society  tln  re  is  a  proportion 
who  are  upright  aud  concientious  by  uature 
or  education,  and  others  who  are  not. 

There  is.  many  times,  a  causeless  feeling  of 
jealousy  existing  among  hired  help  towards 
those  w  ho  employ  them  which  leads  to  much 
that  is  disagree  able.  One  of  my  pleasantest 
experiences  was  with  a  German  girl  who  had 
come  alone  from  the  Old  Country.  When 
she  cauio  to  my  house  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand  or  speak  a  word  of  English.  At  first,  as 
I  could  not  tell  her,  I  had  to  show  her  how  to 
do  work  by  doing  it  myself  as  a  sample.  She 
noticed  every  movement  of  mine  aud  copied 
my  ways  so  exactly  that  I  often  smiled  to 
see  my  own  peculiarities  reproduced  in  her 
work.  As  fast  as  she  learned  the  round  of 
domestic  life  she  took  the  charge  of  everything 
and  in  a  month  the  care  of  the  washing,  iron¬ 
ing  aud  bread  making  had  passed  iuto  her 
bauds. 

She  was  honest  and  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  her  duties,  and  showed  plainly 
that  she  had  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the 
training  of  a  good  mother.  She  took  the 
little  year-old  boy  under  her  care,  and  his 
first  efforts  at  framing  words  were  made  m 
the  speech  of  the  Fatherland,  much  to  her 
delight,  and  when  I  sometimes  had  to  correct 
him  she  would  feel  very  much  hurt  about  it. 
She  staid  with  me  until  she  went  to  a  home 
of  her  own.  Not  often  can  housekeepers  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  as  agreeably  served. 

Ido  not  believe  that  the  trouble  between 
hired  help  and  their  employers  is  caused  very 
often  by  the  mistress  being  selfish  and  exact¬ 
ing  towards  them  They  often  take  prompt 
advantage  of  the  privileges  which  she  is  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  them,  and  seem  to  regal'd  her  as 
an  enemy  to  be  annoyed  iu  every  convenient 
way.  Their  ignorance  of  the  cares  which  be¬ 
long  to  housekeeping  is  perhaps  oue  cause  of 
their  seeming  iudifference  to  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties.  In  this  age  of  pro- 
^I'ess  tiud  elm  aging  conditions  ju  sui-jtdy  it 


must  be  that  the  relations  between  household 
laborers  and  their  employers  will  settle  down 
to  something  more  satisfactory  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  exists.  When  help  realize  that  their 
duty  is  to  do  work  faithfully,  aud  women  are 
satisfied  with  reasonably  good  service,  both 
sides  are  approaching  solid  ground. 

The  amouut  of  salary  paid  to  help  is  ofteu 
a  source  of  dissatisfaction,  Imfc  on  business 
principles,  what  a  person  can  afford  to  pay 
must,  always  be  taken  into  account.  The 
greatest  misapprehension  iu  regard  to  other 
people's  affairs  seems  to  prevail,  and  judg¬ 
ments  as  to  a  persou  being  penurious  and  over¬ 
reaching  are  unhesitatingly  pronounced  by 
those  who  are  too  ignorant  on  the  subject  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  betsey  tkotwood 


POTATOES,  NEITHER  BAKED  NOE. 

BOILED. 

I  should  have  said  neither  plain  baked  nor 
boiled,  except  that  this  would  uot  have  made 
a  good  head  line,  for  of  course  the  first  pro 
cess,  iu  almost,  all  ways  of  serving  potatoes, 
must  be  either  to  bake  or  boil  them. 

I  purpose  to  show  my  friend,  Eunice  Web¬ 
ster,  some  other  methods  of  making  old  po¬ 
tatoes  palatable,  although  where  labor  is  in¬ 
volved  I  can  readily  understand  that  the  three 
dear  little  ailing  ones  and  the  extra  hired  man 
make  plain  cooking  a  necessity. 

Juliet  Corson  says  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  «  ater  is  hot  or  cold  wbeu  potatoes 
are  put  into  it,  so  that  they  can  be  drained  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork, 
and  then  covered  with  a  folded  towel,  and  put 
where  they  will  keep  hot  without  burning  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  they  can  also 
lie  kept  hot  in  this  way  for  houi-s  and  be  in 
good  condition.  1  Lave  never  kept  them  in 
this  way  more  than  an  hour  and  do  not 
thiuk  I  should  care  to  have  them  presented  to 
me  as  a  delicacy  at  the  end  of  tbe  third  or 
fourth  hour.  There  are,  however,  some  vari¬ 
eties  of  potatoes  that  must  be  put  into  cold 
water  to  produce  the  best  results,  and  if  ibis 
precaution  is  not  takeu,  tbe  outside  boils  and 
crumbles  away  lie  fore  the  rnside  is  done.  This 
the  cook  must  determine  for  herself  by  experi¬ 
ence.  In  baking  potatoes  there  is  only  oue 
rule  to  be  observed,  which  is  to  remove  them 
from  the  oven  to  the  table  as  soon  as  they  are 
tender  enough  to  yield  to  pressure  when  held 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  always  takiug 
the  precaution  to  place  a  folded  towel  between 
the  points  of  contact. 

It  is  to  potatoes  rrtdiauffce  (hat  the  house¬ 
keeper  must  turn  her  attention  when  she  is  iu 
search  of  variety,  aud  here  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  “spice  of  life”  that  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  A  piut  of  cold,  mashed  potatoes  will 
make  a  potato  puff  for  breakfast  or  for  lunch, 
that,  with  a  slice  of  broiled  ham  or  a  fried 
rasher  of  bacon,  will  rejoice  tbe  soul  of  a 
hungry  man. 

Slightly  warm  the  potatoes  and  beat  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  adding  by  de¬ 
grees  a  small  cupful  of  warm  milk;  salt  it  to 
taste  and  add  one  or  two  tif  (hey  are  not  too 
deariwell-beateu  eggs.  Beat  until  smooth 
aiul  put  in  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake  in 
a  good  oven  to  a  light  brown.  It  will  puff  up 
above  the  sides  of  the  dish  iu  which  it  should 
bo  served. 

ANlieu  roasting  a  piece  of  meat— beef,  mut¬ 
ton  or  veal — if  potatoes  that,  have  been  boiled 
until  about  three  quarters  done  be  laid  around 
tbe  meat  and  allowed  to  brown  iu  the  gravy 
and  drippings,  they  make  a  very  pleusaut 
change.  You  must  time  the  cooking  so  that 
potatoes  and  meat  are  done  at  the  same  time. 
If  your  larder  affords  only  salt  pork,  and  you 
would  still  enjoy  these  browned  potatoes, 
slice  aud  fry  some  thin  slices  of  the  pork  and 
place  them  ou  a  hot  dish  while  you  brown  the 
pototoes  iu  the  fat  that  remains  iu  the  frviug- 
pau. 

A  cupful  of  cold  minced  mutton  or  beef 
with  twice  as  many  cold,  mashed  potatoes, 
will  form  a  tasteful  breakfast.  Work  aud 
mash  the  potatoes  Islightly  warmed)  with 
milk,  adding  a  little  butt  r  aud  suit,  ami  a 
beaten  egg  added  while  the  potatoes  are  still 
hot.  The  paste  must  not  be  too  soft  to  retain 
it i  shape.  Line  a  buttered  pudding  dish  with 
it.  aud  with  the  handle  of  a  knife  flute  it. 
Place  (bis  for  a  moment  iu  a  hot  oven,  to 
slight  ly  harden  or  set  it,  aud  till  tbe  space  with 
a  mince  of  the  meat  made  hot  iu  a  little  drawn 
butter  sauce  aud  very  carefully  seasoned. 
The  mince  must  not  be  ttnu  aud  watery,  but 
merely  moist. 

Agaiu  to  a  pint  or  two  cupfuls  of  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  add  a  cupful  ot  flour,  oue  beaten  egg ; 
three  tablespoon fuls  of  cold  cooked  ham  or 
veal  minced  very  fine,  and  seasou  highly  with 
salt  and  pepper,  adding  just  enough  milk  to 
make  a  batter  as  for  flitters.  It  must  be  stiff 
enough  to  drop  from  the  cud  of  a  spoon. 
Drop  in  small  spoonfuls  Into  smoking  hot  fat 
and  fry  like  fritters.  Put  on  a  hot  dish  with 
a  garnish  of  thin  rashers  of  bac  m  aud  parsley 

Cold  hulled  potatoes  cut  into  small  dice  aud 
cooked  fis  f()||ows  make  a  nice  aeeoj)|j)Quii|iept 


to  beefsteak,  but  they  must  be  eaten  very  hot. 
Have  ready  some  very  hot  butter  and  good 
dripping  in  a  frying-pan,  and  fry  in  it  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  minced  onion,  until  it.  begins  to 
get  a  light  yellow.  Put  in  the  potatoes  and 
stir  for  about  five  minutes,  taking  c  are  not  to 
break  them.  Just  before  serving  add  finely 
minced  parsley  and  transfer  to  a  very  liot 
dish. 

.Scalloped  potatoes.  Allow  oue  hard- 
boiled  egg  to  each  cup  of  mashed  potatoes. 
Put  a  layer  of  the  latter  iu  the  bottom  of  a 
buttered  pudding  dish :  cover  with  thin  slices 
of  egg  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
repeat  this  until  you  have  the  desired  quan¬ 
tity.  Sprinkle  bread  crumbs  over  tbe  surface 
and  dot  with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  for  twenty 
minutes  covered,  and  then  brown  quickly. 
Remains  of  any  kiud  of  meat  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  eggs.  Also  cold-boiled  or  baked 
fish,  or  salt,  codfish  that  has  been  shredded  and 
heated  in  a  cream  sauce. 

At  a  recent  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
some  small  potato  turnovers  were  served, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  apple  turn¬ 
overs  I  used  to  carry  in  my  lunch  basket  to 
tbe  little  v\  hite  school  house  under  tbe  wil¬ 
lows.  They  were  simply  mashed  potatoes  to 
which  flour  had  been  added  in  the  proportion 
of  one  cup  of  flour  to  two  of  potatoes.  This 
was  laid  upon  a  floured  pastry  board,  rolled 
out  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  out  with  a 
glass  or  pastry  cutter.  Upou  each  round  was 
laid  a  spoonful  of  a  most  delicious  mince  of 
cold  chicken,  i Recipes  for  making  these 
minces  have  been  given  in  the  Rural.)  Wet 
the  edges  with  beaten  egg.  fold  over  and 
pmch  shut;  brush  over  with  egg  and  brown 
in  the  oven.  palmetto. 


PEACH  FIGS. 

Remove  the  skins,  halve,  take  out  stones 
and  to  eight  pounds  of  the  fruit  allow  three 
pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Put  over  a  slow 
fire — do  not  add  water — and  cook  until  the 
sugar  penetrates  and  they  have  a  clear  ap- 
pearauee.  Take  out.  spread  on  plates  and 
dry  iu  the  sun.  Save  the  syrup  and  sprinkle 
on  a  little  while  drying.  Pack  in  boxes  in 
layers  with  a  little  powdered  sugar  between. 

M.  B. 
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Very  Wonderful 

Are  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  Sores,  Scabs, 
Glandular  Swellings,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
and  all  kinds  of  Humors  disappear,  as  if 
by  magic,  by  the  use  of  this 

Standard  Blood-Purifier. 

F.  C.  James,  of  Albany,  Greene  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes  :  “  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  child.  When 
three  years  old,  her  head  was  covered 
with  Scrofulous  Sores.  She  became 
almost  helpless.  Skillful  physicians  did 
all  they  could  to  relieve  her,  hut  failed. 
At  last  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  gave  it  to  her  according 
to  directions,  and  she  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  improve.  Encouraged  by  the 
result.  I  continued  to  give  her  this  medi¬ 
cine  until  the  cure  was  complete." 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .T.  0.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell.  Maes. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


FOR 

GENTLEMEN 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 


The  only  S3  SEAM  LESS 
Shoe  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  tacks  or  nails. 
Finest.  Cult*,  perfect  fit,^ 
and  warranted,  t  oilg ress, < 
Button  aud  Lace,  all  c, 
styles  toe.  As  stylish  ' 
and  durable  as  those  T, 
costing  $6  or  Hoys 
sit  wear  the  \\ 

L.  DOUGLAS 
•  '■4  Shoe 


(Ntmo  «nJ  pri« 
.wripeO  on  boctocn  of  oocS  Sisw-3 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  *2.50  SHOE  Is  unex¬ 
celled  tor  heavy  wear.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer 

write  IV.  L. 'DOUGLAS.  Brockton,  Mass. 


WELL  DRILLING 

Machinery  ’or  Wells  or  any  depth.  trom  10  to  J  000  feet, 
\>r  Water,  Oil  -as  Our  Mounted  Steam  .'  Cling  ana 
1  ertablo  Horse  *  w  rr  M«ciures«et  to  -  ork  inSOmlhate*. 
Juarauteed  to  art!',  t Hater  >md  with  Ires  power  than  any 
other  Specially  adapted  to  drilling  Welts  in  earth  or 
rock  30  to  1,000  feel.  Farmers  and  otte.*  are  making  *4., 
to  #40  per  duy  with  our  machinery  and  t-  ole  Splendid 
in  ine.s  for  Winter  or  Summer.  We  are  Uie  oldest 
argret  Manufacturers  In  tin;  tmalues.  Send  4  c-nta  in 
Slumps  :< a  illustrated  Catalogue  abUKKSS,  — 

‘fierce  Well  Rxt'OYMor  Co.,  i\cw  York 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 

Improved 


excels 

IN  STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 

NEVER  TURNS  F.ANCID. 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  and  will 
not  color  the  Buttermilk. 

Used_  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  1  >o  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  ymi  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co's  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $t.oo.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  swine  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou- 
sands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
hi  F  a  n  rsovf  t  Co.  Addison  sreuben  Co.  N.  V. 


.Newton  s  improved  pALU  TIC 
thousands  iu  usc.bun  I  IL 
Pushes  them  hack  whcD  standing 
draws  th<  m  for-ard  when  lyiu” 
down,  and  keeps  t  I  ’U  clean.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  i.  you  tneutinn  this  pa¬ 
per.  E.  C.  NEWTON,  Batavia,  t" . 


;ise  wMwenj 

•  DRET\l’**.£U[ 
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PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

^MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  18K). 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  in  all  (  ities 
and  Towns. 

A  LOGO-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED, 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
72  Murray  St.,  SLW  YORK. 


ONE 


PACTC  Uny  T  C*  1!T  n.m«  Cork,  One  PvY  Ticcrl  Ctrdt,  On#  Pack 

FBfltfto*  •  ’ ihl»,  Oa#  P#tk  Car-la.  TS#  MyHlo  OracU, 

with  wliich  jon  «aj)  t#U  parwra**  ar-1  Unr#  aamjJ#  hook  of  Hid* 
d#a  Nam*  t'oidg.  All  fur  Ooi /  stamp.  Banxewr  Car*4  Co., Cad.*. O. 


Ucal 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co„ 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Paid-up  .  .  81, 000.000 

Surplus  ...  . .  tOO. 000 

Reserve  Liability . 1.000.000 

Offers  its  6  Percent.  Debenture  Bonds  of  8500. 
81  .OOO  ami  85. i>00.  running  ten  years,  to  Trus¬ 
tees,  Guurdinns.  wild  Individual  Investors. 
Secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  worth  three 
times  the  amount  ot  The  loan,  am]  held  by  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Trust  Company  of  lew  York.  Trustee. 
Sectored  also  by  the  entire  bald  up  capital  of  gl.nno,inio. 

It  also  offers  I)U  A  RANTVEl)  .MX  PER  CENT 
fit st  naorttmgi  s  on  Kansas  city  busm  ««  property  and 
Improved  farms  In  Kansas  and  MISSOURI, 

Call  at  office  or  write  for  full  particulars  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

New  V  ork  City.  239  droadwav. 

Providence.  R  I..  27  1  us  tom  bouse  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  U4  South  4tti  St. 

London.  England.  10  Gresham  St. 

AT  FREQUENT  DATES  EACH  MONTH 

from  CHICAGO, 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&Q.R.R. 


PEORIA  OR 

ST  LOUIS 


California 


CHOICE  OF 

routes;  via 

ENVER, 
"COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
OMAHA,  STJOSEPH,  ATCHISON 
or  KANSAS  CITY. 

For  dates,  rates,  tickets  or  further  Information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  address 

Paul  Morton,  Gen. Pass. &Tkt.Agt.,Chicago,lll. 


FOR  SALE, 

FARM.  y5  Acres,  near  Stations  on  West  shore  R.  K. 
aud  Northern  K.  R.  of  N.  J„  is  mile#  from  Jersey  City. 
Good  house,  haras,  tools,  Implements  ttn-1  machinery: 
flue  woodland,  water  courses  and  fruit;  splendidly 
adapted  to  truck  aml/rutf  raising;  at  a  grt  m  sacrifice. 

M.  «.  WHITE, 

10S  West  Nisi  8t.,  New  York. 


If  A  IMIS  nn-l  'III.I.S  Stll  ,1k 

and  exchanged.  Free  Cauilogues. 
R.B.CHAFFIh  o.CO..Klcuinond,Va. 


1 50  Karins,  $10  per  Acre  up.  Big  boom  here.  Send 
'  EX.  LESLIE,  Washington,  Iud. 


for  Rulletiu.  ALE? 


FI  ADin  A  Tracts  ot  Laud.  5  acres  and  upwards. 
LUnlUA  on  the  HIGH  PI  SV.  lillMiK. 
SO  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Unexcelled  for 
«»AN«H  CiROVKtv,  Kill  IT8  and  V  M,E- 
TA  III.  BS.  Transportation  facilities  first  class 
Lands  will  he  sold  at  low  prices  and  on  liberal  terms. 
Also  Town  Lots  in  scmiic.  tvitn  water  and  sewerage 
t.nil’.tles  "EV  I  1,1. K.  UO..  Seville.  Kla. 

MASON  VOUSG,  Pro  blem,  S3  Wall  St..  N.  Y. 
H.  H.  MASON,  See’y  and  Treas.,  Seville,  Fla. 


Go  South  &p*fo3?Ke“udBuy  a  Home 

lar».  K,  U.  LlNDSEY&CO-i  Norfolk,  Vu 


SI  2 


DIES  3 


ms  xtf  iljc  IVfek. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Nov.  26, 1887. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  has  granted  an  injunction  asked  for  by 
the  General  Land  Office  to  restrain  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  illegally 
cutting  timber  on  public  laiids.  The  United 
States  Attorney  says  that  the  result  of  the  de¬ 
cision  will  be  the  recovery’  of  about  $100,000  in 
trespass  suits  now  pending  against  this  com¬ 
pany.  -t .  Jack  Frost  has  knocked  out 

Yellow  Jack  all  through  Florida . 

Emma  Lazarus,  the  well-known  Isrealitepoot, 
translater  and  magazine  writer,  died  hero  last 

Saturday.  A  thorough  Gentlewoman . 

...  Brigadier  General  Randolph  B.  Marcy, 
the  father  of  Mm.  George  B.  McClellan,  died 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,on  Monday  night,  aged  76.. 
The  rebellious  Knights  of  Labor  are  organiz¬ 
ing  m  nearly  every  State  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  present  general  officers.  They 
are  generally  supporters  of  beer  and  anarchy 
and  are  bitter  against  Powderly  for  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  both . 

. After  consideration  Judge  Emerson  of 

Missouri,  has  decided  to  accent  the  marshal  - 
ship  for  Eastern  Missouri.so  that  Miss.  Phoebe 
W.  Couzins  “’must  go.”  She’s  been  doing 

splendidly  all  agree .  The  faculty  of 

Cornell  University  have  decided  to  dispense 
altogether  with  honors.  All  mention  of  hon¬ 
ors  will  be  omitted  from  the  register  and  from 
commencement  programmes.  Students  doing 
special  work  will  receive  mention  of  it  in  their 

diplomas . St  Louis  annually  handles 

$250,000  worth  of  chewing  gum.  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States  .. 

. A  boy’s  cigarette  caused  a  $8501,000 

fire  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Tuesday . 

Isidor  Cohntield,  well  -known  as  the  owner  of 
the  champion  stallion  Maxey  Cobb,  2:13%, 
and  the  team  with  the  fastest  record — Maxey 
Cobb  and  Neta  Medium  has  become  involved 

in  business  troubles  in  this  city. . . The 

three-vear-old  record  now  stands  at  2:18. 
Sable  Wilkes  made  this  remarkable  record  at 
San  Francisco  recently.  The  best  time 

heretofore  was  2:19%' . 

...  The  net  gold  in  the  Treasury  is  $207,766,- 
020.  an  increase  of  nearly  $5,000,000  siuee  the 
1st  inst  and  an  increase  of  nearly  $20,000,000 
since.  July  1  last.  The  circulation  of  stand¬ 
ard  silver  dollars  has  increased  by  over  $1,000,- 
000  since  the  1st  inst.  aud  by  nearly  $8,000,000 

since  July  1 . ViscOUUt  Kabuvnma. 

Admiral  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  accompanied 
by  a  staff  of  five  Japanese  officers,  is  making 
a  tour  of  this  country  Inspecting  uuval  sta¬ 
tions.  . .........  The  official  figures  of  the  new 

census  of  Buffalo  show  the  total  population 
to  be  be  230.284,  an  increase  of  27,466  over  the 

census  of  1885 . George  L.  Rives  of 

New  York,  Mugwump  Democrat,  has  beau 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
President  . .  Frost  and  Ice  wore  visi¬ 

ble  throughout  the  South  Monday  morning, 
something  almost  unprecedented  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  ...  ...  .The  Secretary  of  War 
has  issued  au  order  reserving  640  acres  of  land 
for  the  military  reservation  of  Camp  Spokane, 
Washington  Territory . Great  im- 

Sortance  is  this  year  attached  to  the  vote  of 
Tew  York  £‘tbe pivotal  Slate,”a.s  it  rany  affect 
the  issue  of  the  Presidential  election  next 
year  The  total  vote  of  the  State  on  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  from  official  returns,  is 
1,041,597.  It  was  divined  as  follows:  For 
Cook,  Democrat,  468,300:  for  Grant.  Republi¬ 
can,  453.242 ;  for  George,  Labor.  70,359;  for 
Huntington,  Prohibition,  41,157.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  uearly  always  cast  a  heavier  vote  in 
Presidential  than  in  other  years,  aud  they 
rely  considerably  on  the  votes  of  the  young 
men  who  will  cast  their  first  vote  next  year. 

_ The  Republicans  carried  Virginia  by  a 

popular  vote  of  3,000.  although  owing  to  the 
gerrymandering  of  the  election  districts  the 

Democrats  have  the  Legislature  . The 

official  returns  of  the  Pennsylvania  election 
show  the  following  totals  for  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer:  Hart.  Republican,  385,514;  McGrau, 
Democrat,  340.269:  Irish.  Prohibitionist.  18,- 
471:  Kennedy,  Labor,  8,896;  plurality,  45.245; 

total,  758,180  .  . All  over  tbecouutry 

farmers  are  jubilant  at  the  late  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  granting  them 
the  right  to  bore  holes  in  their  own  ground .... 

•  •  The- total  vote  at  the  recent  election  in 
Ohio  was  744.668,  against  704,338  last  year 
and  733,966  in  1885.  Thu  totals  on  the  Govern¬ 
or  arc  us  follows:  Fora  leer  356.937,  Powell 
333,206,  Seitz  (labor)  24.712.  Sharp  (pro.)  29,- 
700,  scattering  14  total  744.568.  Foraker  over 
Powell  23,732  This  is  n  slight  increase  for 
the  Prohibitionists  over  1885,  when  Leonard 

had  26,081  . Gov.  Hill’s  appointment 

of  two  women  on  the  board  of  management  of 
the  State  insane  asylum  at  Buffalo.  N,  Y.,  is 
generally  commended  by  the  New  York  Press, 

. . .  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  organizing  woman 
suffrage  clubs  in  Indiana  at  u  grout  rate,  and 
the  movement  umoug  the  women  of  that 
State  was' never  before  so  prosperous. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  ( )hio  Med¬ 
ical  College  it  was  demonstrated  by  experi¬ 
ments  made  daily  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
that  the  typhoid  bacillus  existed  in  the  water 

of  the  Ohio  River . . . The 

Post  Office  Department  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  a  condition  of  self-support  on  account  of 
the  greut  business  activity  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  At,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
June  30,  1886,  the  deficiency  was  $6,900,000; 
June  30,  the  present  year,  it  was  under  $4,- 
000  000:  and  Juno  SO  next  year,  it  is  now  es¬ 
timated,  will  seethe defleitnotover $1,000,000, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  $2,000,000 
worth  of  free  public  business  done  .... 

. . .  .Typhoid  fever  is  utjusiially  prevalent  just 
now  and  at  Albany,  N,  Y.,  the  Mayor  hus 
advised  the  citizens  to  boil  the  reservoir  water 

before  using  it . The  Northern  Pacific 

Railway  Compauy  has  refused  to  reduce 
fares,  as  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  Minnesota . Professor  S.  P.  Langley 


has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Baird  . The  Metho¬ 

dist  Missionary  Committee  in  New  York  has 
appropriated  $1,202,800  for  the  work  of  the 

next  year  .  During  the  past,  year  127 

lives  were  lost  from  the  Cape  Ann  fishing 
fleet . .  ...  Miss  Willard  hus  been  re¬ 

elected  president  of  the  National  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union...  Forty- 

eight  persons  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  have 
reached  Quebec  in  a  destitute  condition.  No 
doubt  about  great  destitution  in  that  part  of 

Newfoundland  . A  Macon  (Ga.)  court, 

Thursday,  handed  a  young  colored  thief  over 
to  flic  tender  mercies  of  his  old  father,  who 
severely  flogged  the  boy  in  public  for  stealing 
a  sack  of  corn  . .  . .  .The  next  anniversary 
of  the  execution  of  John  Brown  is  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  I  he  New  York  Anarchists  with 
speeches  and  a  parade  .  Gen.  Sheridan,  in 
his  annual  report,  declares  that,  the  magazine 

gun  is  to  be  tno  gun  of  the  future . 

The  Dakota  saloon-keepers’  league  have  raised 
a  fund  of  810.000,  have  retained  counsel  and 
will  spend  the  money  in  contesting  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  local  option  bill . .  A 

considerable  number  of  French  Canadians 
have  been  taking  a  world  of  pride  iu  “decora¬ 
tions” — titles  or  insignia  of  honor — granted 
them  by  the  French  Government.  The  dis¬ 
closures  iu  the  Caffare]  “affair”  show  that 
nearly  every  one  of  them  was  purchased..  . . 

. The  report  that  au  aerolite  weighing 

three  tons  fell  at  Amsterdam,  N,  Y.,  the  other 
day  w  as  a  roorback . Though  the  Demo¬ 

crats  have  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Republicans 
control  the  delegations  of  20  States,  while 
their  opponents  control  those  of  but  seven¬ 
teen,  so  that,  in  case  the  next  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  thrown  into  the  House  the 

Republicans  would  elect  their  man . 

. .  .The  new  fast  train  which  left  here  yoster 
day  week  at  night,  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
Wednesday  evening  on  time,  reducing  pre¬ 
vious  schedule  time  between  the  two  oceans 
by  one  dav  ......  Gov.  Hill  has  appointed 

Michael  Richard,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  over  20 
years  an  engineer  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  aud 
Hudson  River  R.  R  .  as  railroad  commission¬ 
er.  instead  of  John  D.  Kernan,  resigned. 
Used  to  get  8 [25  a  month  wages,  now  gets 
$666  a  month  salary.  He  was  nominated  bv 
Governor  Rill  to  the  Senate  last  year,  but  his 

name  was  “hung  up.” . Granlv,  Mo,,  has 

been  swept,  a  wav  bv  fire;  100  buildings  cre¬ 
mated;  loss  $200,000.  Scores  of  families 

homeless  in  zero  weather . 

— The  railroads  of  Illinois  have  voluntarily 
begun  to  lower  local  rates  within  the  State 
from  25  to  40  per  cent.  Three  or  four 
months  ago  they  declared  it  would  be  ruinous 

to  do  so,  but  a  trial  reconciles  them  to  it . 

Tho  main  building  of  Barnum  &  Bailey’s 
winter-quarters  for  the  “Greatest  Show  on 
Earth.”  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  between  10:30  and  11  o’clock 
last  Sunday  night.  Building  burned,  250  by 
200  feet,  two  stories  high  with  hay  stored  up¬ 
stairs.  together  with  most  of  the  parapherna¬ 
lia  of  a  I  tig  show.  All  the  ring  animals, 
trained  stallions,  ponies,  etc,,  were  burned, 
also  all  the  tents,  seats,  harnesses,  poles,  etc., 
also  all  the  birds,  together  with  three  ele¬ 
phants.  three  rhinoceroses,  hyenas,  tigers, 
lions  and  all  the  menagerie.  Rome  of  the  an¬ 
imals  broke  loose,  aud  wandering  through  the 
town  and  over  the  country,  created  a  reign 
of  terror  for  some  time.  The  fire  was  so 
rapid  no  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  chariot  building  and  car  sheds  were 
saved.  Loss  about  $750,000;  insurance  about 
$100,000,  Barnum  &  Bailey  are  already  busy 
making  collections  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
so  as  to  start  a  still  larger  show  next  spring. . . 
...  There’s  a  widespread  war  against  the 
bucket  shops;  but  the  Chicago  bucket  shops 
intend  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  that  city  by  securing  proceedings 
against  itas  being  on  I  v  a  big  bucket  shop.... 
_ The  worst  forest,  fires  ever  known  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  the  amount  of  damages  done  have 
been  raging  for  over  a  week  iu  Northern  Ala¬ 
bama.  Mississippi.  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas. 
A  region  larger  than  some  European  nations 
has  been  devastated.  The  losses  to  planters, 

stockmen,  and  others  must  be  immense . 

.. . . It,  is  said  that  Judge  F.  Phillips,  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud 

Office,  to  succeed  Sparks . .  . 

The  trial  of  Anarchist  Most  for  inflamma¬ 
tory  language,  is  still  going  on  here.  Most 
isn’t  much ;  but  much  more  Most  would  make 
things  pretty  lively . 


The  Moseley  &  Stoddard  M’f’g  Co.,  Poult- 
ney,  Vt.,  made  a  very  attractive  display  of 
their  goods  at  the  Piedmont  Exposition,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  supplying  a  com jdc-te  outfit  for  the 
working  dairy  and  illustrating  the  process  of 
butter-making  from  the  fresh  milk  to  the  neat 
blocks  of  butter  printed  and  wrapped  for 
market.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  says  of  it: 
“We  are  disposed  to  consider  this  the  most  im¬ 
portant  exhibit  of  the  Piedmont,”  and  for  the 
practical  workings  of  the  Rtoddard  Creamery 
with  surface  skimmiug  attachment  it  was 
awarded  a  diploma  and  gold  medal  by  the  ai- 
rectors  of  the  Exposition. — A dv . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  November  26,  1887. 

TnE  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  meets  at 
Indianapolis,  December  6-8.  C.  M.  Hobbs, 

Bridgeport,  Ind.,  Secretary  . The 

Connecticut  “Farmers’  Convention”  meets  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  December  14-10.  T.  S.  Gold, 

West  Cornwall,  secretary  . 

The  Chautauqua  Horticultural  Society  will 
meet  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3;  subject  for 
discussion:  the  fall  aud  winter  management 
of  the  vineyard.  How  to  protect  tender 
varieties.  What  are  the  best  fertilizers,  the 


quantity,  time  and  method  of  their  applica¬ 
tion?  ..  .  The  New  York  Dairymen’s 

Association  will  hold  its  11th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Middletown  N  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday  Dec.  13,  Hand  15.  Ad¬ 
dresses  are  promised  us  follows:  Prof.  I.  P, 
Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  ‘‘Milk:’’  Maj. 
Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  Amherst,  Mass,,  “Differ¬ 
ences  in  Dairy  Products;”  Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold, 
of  Rochester.  “Butter;”  Mr.  W.  II.  Gilbert, 
of  Richland,  “Method  of  Butter  Making;”  Mr. 
Janies  H.  Gwen,  of  Chemung.  “Method  of 
Butter  Making;”  Mr.  Frank  Blanding,  of 
Hubbnrdsvillc,  “Method  of  Factory  Cheese 
Making;”  Mr,  F.  W.  Haynes,  of'  Oxford. 
“Method  of  Factory  Cheese  Making;”  Maj. 
C  P.  Root,  of  Gilbertsville,  “Method  of  Farm 
Cheese  Makfug:”  Mr.  B  II.  Gilbert,  of  Utica 
Herald,  “Ensilage  and  Feeding;”  Mr  Alvm 
Devereaux,  of  Deposit,  “Stock  Feeding:”  Col. 
F.  D  Curtis,  of  Charlton.  “Possibilities  in 
Dairying:”  Mr.  Horace  McBride,  of  Middle- 
town,  “Milk  Production;”  Mr.  S.  R.  Manes, 
of  Howell’s  Station,  “Milk  Production;”  Dr. 
E  Lewis  Rturtevnut,  Hon.  J.  K.  Brown  ami 
Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  have  been  invited  to 
speak;  besides  the  discussion  of  the  topics 
alluded  to,  other  questions  may  be  introduced 
under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business..,. 
.......  The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association, 
will  be  held  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  December  15 
and  16,  1887.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Sec.,  Manhattan 
Kans.  ........Just  before  harvest  time 

every  year  there  is  au  exodus  of  Irish  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  to  seek  employment  in  Eng¬ 
land  aud  Scotland.  From  late  official  aud 
railroad  returns  it  appears  that  30.400  such 
agricultural  laborers  are  known  to  have 
sought,  distant  employment  this  year  between 
January  1  and  August  31—48  more  than  are 

known  to  have  dona  so  last  year . 

Dr.  Salmon  reports  that  the  Department 
isn’taware  of  any  “plearo”  in  Vermont.  The 

case  reported  seems  not  a  genuine  one . 

.  ..Bendigo,  the  great  English  race  horse  for 
which  au  offer  of  $100  000  was  refused  two 
years  atro  bv  his  owner,  a  wealthy  brewer, 
now  has  nearly  that  amount  to  his  credit  iu 

stakes  won.  and  is  still  sound  and  useful . 

There  is  a  rapidly  growing  wish  to  en¬ 
large  the  scope  of  the  American  Fat.  Show,  to 
include  breeding  animals  of  all  kinds  aud  the 
general  features  of  a  national  live  stock  exhi¬ 
bition.  ..Last  year  we  took  only  16.01  per 
cent.,  or  1,173  head  of  the  horses  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  Holland  took  20 
.48  per  cent.,  Canada  21  7  per  cent.,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  24  02  per  cent.  For  tliese  we  paid  $307.- 
08  per  head,  which  was  a  higher  average  than 
paid  by  auy  of  the  countries  named  except 
Canada,  whose  average  was  $337.72.  Of  the 
cattle  exported  we  bought  562  bead,  which 
was  25  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  for  which  we 
paid  $164.50  per  head.  Canada  imported  26.88 
per  cent.,  of  the  total,  paying  therefor  $175.32 
per  head.  The  Argentine  Republic  tops  the 
list  with  31.1  per  cent.,  and  an  average  price 
of  $259.52.  Our  aggregate  importations  last 
year  were  lighter,  aud  the  prices  paid  proba¬ 
bly  lower,  than  for  some  years . 

—  At  t  he  late  farmers’ Congress  at  Chicago 
180  persons  voted  for  and  150  against  a  higher 

tariff  on  wool . Wool  Is  admitted  free 

to  all  countries  iu  Europe  excepting  Russia, 
Switzerland,  Spain.  Rouniania,  and  Renin. . . 

- One  hundred  and  sixty  head  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Merino  sheep  were  forwarded  to  New 
York  last  week  from  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  for 
shipment  to  Australia — .  Loren  P.  Smith, 
a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  has  become 
Professor  of  Agriculture  at.  the  Town  Agri¬ 
cultural  College. .. .  At  a  meeting  of  Lim¬ 
erick  landlords  November  20  a  resolution  was 
adopted  favoring  dual  ownership  of  land.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  State  advance  money  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  to  enable  landlords  to 
grant  insolvent,  tenants  three  years’  rent  as 
compensation  on  eviction,  the  principal  and 
interest  to  be  repayable  to  the  Government,  in 
35  years.  The  resolution  will  be  submitted  to 
a  large  meeting  ol  landlords  in  Dubliu  on 
Wednesday . Speaking  nt  the  Conven¬ 

tion  of  the  National  Grange  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Tuesday,  Commissioner  Column  said 
the  work  of  his  Department  had  nearly’ 
stamped  out  pleuro  pneumonia  and  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  fraud,  Each  State  ought  to  have 
an  experimental  station  and  distribute  seeds. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  Commissioner  having 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  because  the  Department 
should  be  free  from  politics.  The  new  method 
of  manufacturing  sugar  cane  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  ut  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  has  increased 
the  amount  of  sugar  from  u  tou  of  rune  from 
70  to  120  lbs.  Au  acre  produces  1,200  IDs  of 
sugar  at  six  cents,  besides  the  yield  of  cane 
seed  which  is  equal  iu  value  to  the  sugar. 
America  will  soon  produce  all  her  sugar. 
These  officers  were  chosen;  Worthy  Master, 
Putnam  Darden,  of  Mississippi;  Overseer, 
Joseph  Draper,  of  Massachusetts;  Lecturer, 
Mortimer  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey;  Stew¬ 
ard,  X.  X.  Charters,  of  Virginia:  Assistant 
Steward,  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut;  Chap¬ 
lain,  A.  J.  Ross,  of  Texas . 

. . .  .Two  thousand  crofters,  or  tenaut  farmers, 
on  the  isle  of  Lewis,  Scotland,  .supplied  with 
rifles,  teuts,  etc,,  have  begun  a  campaign  to 
exterminate  the  deer  in  the  forests.  They 
allege  that  6?0u0  crofters  are  starving  who 
ought  to  be  living  ou  the  land  now  given  up 
to  deer,  and  they  declare  that  in  adopting 
their  present  course  they  are  actuated  by 
sheer  necessity.  A  war  ship  has  been  sent  to 
bring  the  starvliugs  to  subjection  ....... 

The  now  Russian  Customs  law  promulgated 
Tuesduy,  among  other  things,  imposes  a  tax 
upon  imports  of  plants,  flowers,  onions  aud 
medicinal  herbs,  aud  raises  the  duty  ou  raw 
cotton,  cotton  wool,  cotton  twist,  farming 
machines  and  implements,  flax,  hemp  and 
jute  goods,  fresh  oranges,  lemons  and  pome¬ 
granates .  ...  At  the  lute  conventions 

at  Chicago  the  following  officers  were  elected; 
By  the  Percberou  Horn*  Breeders’ Association 
for  a  term  of  two  years:  President,  the  Hon. 
T.  W.  Palmer,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  I.  L.  Kllwood,  DeKalb,  111.;  Treasurer, 
J.  F.  S tude baker,  South  Bend,  hid.;  Secre¬ 
tary.  B.  D.  Thompson;  Directors,  M.  W. 
Dunham,  Captain  T.  Slattorly,  R  U.  Kellogg, 
George  Stubblefield,  L.  Johnson. Edward  Ben 
nett,  Dr.  Ezra  Stetson,  J .  \V.  Aiken  and  H. 
C.  Furnum.  By  the  Short  Hum  Breeders’  | 


Association  for  threp  years:  E.  K.  Thomas, 
North  Middletown,  Kv. :  C.  C.  Nourse,  Des 
Moines,  loa. :  Arthur  II  Jones,  Delaware,  O. ; 
two  years:  N.  P.  Clarke,  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 
The  directors  subsequently  re-elected  the 
present  officers:  Hon  Emory  Cobb.  Presi¬ 
dent;  lion.  C.  E.  L’Oimrd.  Vice  President;  J. 
H.  Piekrell.  Secretary;  T.  W.  Harvey.  Treas¬ 
urer.  Receipts  for  the  year  $40,431.26;  bal- 
lauce  now  on  hand,  $17,313  94  Assets  of 
the  Association $.52,043  92.  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association:  President,  Thomas  Clark; 
Vice  President.  J.  A.  Fimkhouser;  Secretary, 
Clias.  Gudgell:  Directors,  Moses  Fowler, 
James  M.  Turner,  VV.  D.  Ewart,  E.  S. 

Shockoy  and  F  W.  Stone . . 

...  The  Aberdeen- Angus  Association  elected 
George  Gcurv  President.  Wm.  Watson  Vice- 
President,  and  the  election  of  a  Secretary  was 
postponed  until  a  fuller  meeting  of  tin*  Board. 
Three  directors  for  three  years  were;  .Tno.  S. 
Goodwill.  W,  R.  Estill  and  Wm.  W  a  toon 

. The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Association 

elected  for  the  next  year:  President,.  General 
L  F.  Ross.  Iown  City,  Iowa;  Vice-President, 
William  Steel.  Morton,  Wts. ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  J.  C  Murray,  Maquoketa  .  Iowa; 
Executive  Committee,  J.  M.  Smith.  Davton, 
Ohio;  J.  M.  Knapp.  Bellevue,  Mich.;  VV.  I). 
Hill,  Maple  Hill,  Kan  . . ...The  West¬ 

ern  railroads  classification  committee  have 
agreed  to  let.  nursery  trees  when  boxed  or 
loaded  on  box  ears  go  as  third-class  freight  in¬ 
stead  of  first-class  as  heretofore  . 

.  The  exports  of  live  stock  and  dressed 
beef  from  Boston  for  the  English  markets 
last,  week  were  1.080  cattle  and  >8.468  quarters 
of  beef.  American  dressed  beef  is  slow 

abroad,  at  8%  cents  per  pnuud . 

Judge  Porter  has  decided  that  a  stockman 
occupying  the  public  domain  as  a  cattle 
range  acquires  no  right  to  the  same  that  will 
enable  him  to  prevent  other  stockmen  turn¬ 
ing  loose  cattle  on  the  range,  even  though  the 
first  occupant  has  developed  the  water  on  the 

range  and  has  it  full  v  stocked. ...  . Some 

of  our  English  exchanges  just  at  hand  report 
some  late  sales  of  farms,  well  situated  and 
with  good  improvements,  at  prices  less  than 
one-third  those  obtained  for  the  same  proper¬ 
ties  within  eighr,  years.  Many  good  proper¬ 
ties  are  practically  unsalable . . 

Hog  packing  returns  for  the  week  down  to 
last  Thursday  indicate  that,  the  ton  leading 
points  in  the  West  have  handled  421.000  hogs, 
against  344,000  the  preceding  week,  and  424,- 
000  for  corresponding  time  last  year:  total 
from  November  I  for  these  poiuts  1,102,000 
hogs  against  925.000  a  year  ago.  Returns 
from  eight  other  points  show  a  total  of  95,000 
to  date,  against,  80,000  last  year.  Price  of 
hogs  had  sharply  advanced,  showing  a  gain  of 
2.5  and  30  cents  at  Chicago.  30  cento  at  St’ 
Louis.  3.5  and  40  cents  at.  Kansas  City,  .50  cents 
at  Omaha.  20  and  25  couts  at  Cincinnati,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  week  before,  averaging  ou 
Thursday  about  $4.80  per  100  pounds  for  lead- 
iug  points.  At  some  of  the  largo  points  the 
average  weights  and  quality  are  not  up  to  a 
year  ago.  with  decided  reduction  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  but  the  Iowa  points  geuerallv  report 
favorably  in  these  particulars  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  various  localities  showing  a  better 

average .  . 

Ophir  farm,  at  Westchester,  trace  owned  by 
Ben  Hollady  and  later  by  John  Roach,  has 
been  bought  bv  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  Is  said  to 

have  ]>ald  $700,000  for  it .  .  During  the 

year  just,  closed  the  corn  factories  in  Maine 

have  packet!  over  11,000,000  caus . Dr. 

Puguin,  veterinary  inspector  of  Missouri,  says 
two  men  are  now  suffering  apparently  from 
malignant,  pustule,  contracted  while  skinning 
an  animal  that  had  died  front  malignant  an¬ 
thrax .  A  committee  of  the  trustees 

of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  have  voted  to  build  and 
equip  a  building  for  instruction  in  mechanic 

arts  at  Hanover . The  Fat  Stock  Show  iu 

Chicago  this  year  was  the  largest  ever  held, 
and  the  cash  receipts  were  also  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  Short-horns  took  the  sweepstaltes  for  the 
best  single  animal  and  five  or  six  first  prizes 
in  special  classes.  An  Aherdeen-Ancus  took 
the  award  for  the  best  herd  shown.  The  horse 
department,  included  one  of  the  best  displays 
of  Clydesdales  and  Percherons  ever  seen  to¬ 
gether.  Next  year  the  word  “fat”  will  be 
omitted  from  the  title,  and  the  exhibition  will 
iuclude  breeding  as  well  as  fat  cattle . 


After  Thirty  Years, 

That  the  spine  and  brain  are  intimately 
connected,  all  who  have  ever  had  spinal  dis¬ 
ease,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
any  one  afflicted  with  it,  can  attest.  The  suf¬ 
fering  generally  is  of  the  keenest  character, 
and  usually  greatly  prolonged.  It  seems  a 
mystery  how  the  human  frame  can  survive 
the  agonies  frequently  endured,  and  one  is  led 
to  wonder  if  the  body  is  not  toughened  m  the 
(lame  of  pain  so  that  it  is  made  capable  to  en¬ 
dure  more  pain.  The  Warren  Republican ,  of 
Williamsport,  Warreu  couuty,  Indiana,  print¬ 
ed  the  following  in  August  last: 

“Rev.  Colbrath  Hall,  of  Pike,  was  in  town 
yesterday,  looking  hale  and  hearty,  lie  re¬ 
ports  the  wonderful  recovery  of  his  wife  with¬ 
in  the  last  eighteen  months,  after  being  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid  for  over  thirty  years  from 
spinal  trouble.  She,  about  eighteen  mouths 
ago,  began  the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  aud  attributes  her  recovery  to  the 
use  Of  that  medicine.  She  now  is  able  to  walk, 
get  in  and  out  of  the  buggy,  take  rides,  etc. 


PtevTllaueatte 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  Iron”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  lSv’i,  ami  Is  to-day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
neatest  and  brightest  In  the  market:  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  oft  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
led  >111(1  cuke  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the 
oimlitv  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Dlxou’sulg  eako 


&  BERRY 


All  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall  and  his  family 
will  rejoice  with  them  in  this  remakable  re¬ 
covery.” 

In  a  letter  dated  West  Lebanon,  Indiana, 
September  2,  1885,  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Hall  wrote, 
enclosing  the  article  and  pronouncing  it  cor¬ 
rect. 

Send  to  Brs.  Starkey  &  Paten.  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  last  number 
of  Health  and  Life  which  is  sent  free  to  all 
applicants  ;  also  the  treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  a  valuable  little  book  of  two  hundred 
pages.  — Adv. 


DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  York. — Hotter — Creamery.-  Elgin  extra,  30c; 
Western,  best,  28c;  do,  prime.  25®$7C;  do,  good,  21ia28c; 
do  poor.  186820c,  do  June,  lWtSSci  State,  palls,  best, 
Aje.  do  do  poor  to  prime,  IXVaiScvdo  tubs,  extra,  27i '4 
JSe;  State  dairy,  linir  mmii".  tubs,  hour,  'tffitfftc; 
do  do  tine,  22<<t?-lr:  do.  do,  good,  20<r'2le;  do 
do  pour.  It.',/  iHe.  Welsh  tubs  fine,  aiffliSe;  do  do  good, 
iq 2IC:  ArMmt fttij  tubs,  beat,  23c:  dodo  flue.  2T<M22c 
dodo  good.  1*1  ..-tOe  dodo  poor.  firkins,  best, 

?7C'  '!'!  •hie.  to  21c..  do  good,  183-6  to  19 Si o.  do  poor, 
u.  to  iso;  West*  rn  (miration  creamery,  best,  Slc&WSc: 
do.  fine.  18(<l2(lnj  Western  dairy,  fine,  20(n21c;  do, 
fair,  rtc»  <l<>  pour,  to  J5^'c;  do.  factory, 

best,  22e:  do  do  prime,  18ii20e;  do  do  good,  16@17c- 
do,  poor,  l:(V'*.IJ.'-<je. 

Chef.sk.  Fancy,  September,  lljtfe:  Factory  .strict 
ly  fancy,  October,  1 1 k,'a, ilk,;  do.  choice,  ltw  llH'c;  do, 
good,  JOtaiUkhc  light  skims,  best  8«8Wc;  do  common, 
j™  ■<•:  Ohio  factory,  fine,  llOll^c;  do  do  fair,  9U 
(ff  IOC. 

Eoot*.  Sratt*.  and  Pennsylvania.  fresh-faM  per  doz, 
25c;  Western,  fancy  fresh.  21c  do  fair  to  choice,  22 « 
@'23J-6c;  do  common.  I2<si.18e  do  Ice  house  choice,  W4 
h'“tind Ian.  fresh,  21f<t22<\  do,  ice-house,  choice, 
19)6@2lic;  do  limed,  It’shlNC. 

Pmr..u)iLr fin*,  Pa.  Buttkil— Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra  vSoo2'.tt- ;  western  do  do.  iLU'.ic;  It  C.  and  N. 
}  •  creamery  extra.  3Si*v6 c:  packing  butter,  12--- 1 ::e. 
Cheese  was  firmer  N'.Y.  full  cream,  lijsUhc-  Ohio 
“fits.  choice,  iii^e>n:b'c:  do  fair  to  i<clnie,  Hhajliffc. 
Eggs  were  firm,  active.  pCDn.  firsts,  25c;  Ohio  and 
other  western  first*,  iCtJs&'-Mc. 

St,  Lotus.  Mo.-Kggs  -181gc.  Hutter.-Unchauged. 
Creamery  at  22  to  28c:  dairy,  16  to  22c. 

Balumork,  Mil.— Better—  Western  packed.  17  to  20e; 
creamery.  2t  to  24c.  Eggs-Ftnner  at  2!«25c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York. —Wheat.  No.  2  rhlcngo  at  8S!,c.  deliv- 
erediNo,  l  Hard,  9Sk«c  to  arrive  delivered;  Ungraded 
Kcd.  HS’^i/i  WJ-Jjc  No  2  Hed,  STJ-Fr*  S8c;  lit  store  and  eic- 
vator  sy  to  syHih  delivered;  No.  I  Red.  for  November, 
slj-ie;  on  for  December.  37  jaiicHMc-  do  for  January 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 


A  CHOICE  GIFT 


For  Pastor,  Parent,  Teacher,  Child,  or 
Friend, both  elegance  arid  usefulness  will  be  found 
combined  in  a  copy  of  Webster’s  Unabridged. 

^WEBSTEft 
[WfUNABRIDCl 
/MDlGTlONAj}. 


VARIOUS 
srnes  i 

wsmrnA 


Besides  many  othor  valuable  features.it  contains 

A  Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,0(10  Places, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 


The  best  Farm,  Garden.  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot.  Park  and  Cenilte  Fences  and  Gates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Gates.  Cheapest  and  Neatest- 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn 
Furniture,  and  other  wire  work.  Best  Wire  Stretcher 
and  PUer.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

EDWARD  LI  TTON.  Eastern  Agent, 

300  MARKET  ST.,  PHIL  A  DKLPHIA.  PA. 


LATEST  MARKETS, 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 


New  York,  Saturday,  Nov.  26, 1887, 


LAREVIKW  HERD  OF 
Registered  Berkshlres 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustra¬ 
tions  than  aDy  other  American  Dictionary. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERR1AM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


SPRINGFIELD,  O.,  ' 

BIT-KEY  E  FORCE  PUMP. 

IRON  TURBINE  WINDMILL, 

BUCK  EVE  W  K OUGHT-1  RON  PUNCHED 
RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LANVN  MOW  ERS, 

BUCKEYE  IIOse  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINK  LER*L 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


An  unusually  fine  lot  of  Thoroughbred  PIGS;  active, 
vigorous  and  handsome.  British  aud  American  re 
cords.  At  less  than  half  price  for  thirty  da  vs. 

Address  D.  J.  MATTOCKS,  Toledo,  O. 


Poughkeepsie  Poultry  Supply  Depot. 

Ground  Shells,  Bone,  Beef  Scraps,  Egg  Food;  Water 
Fountains,  etc.  JAMBS  REYNOLDS, 

391  MAIN  STREET;  226  UNION  STREET, 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


U 1.  uiaa  ur  .iL'l  URL 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester,  Mass. 


H.ilrnnlle  or  Jetting. 
Large. t  MtK-k  In  America. 

ca5aa?,=’  Farmers  with  small  out- 
in  y  [experience  unnet:ex*nry\>  Can 

make  large  profits.  Norisks  Cau 
direct  buyers  to  paying  territory. 
,  Pros  pectins  for  Water.  Coal 

%  or  Gas  (lone  un  application. 

Mi  Also  Jt't'a  of  WIND  MILLS 
HCRSi  POWIRS,  FEED  MILLS, 
kg  FOODCR  AND  ENS1LACE 
CUTTERS,  PUMPS  AHD  WEIL  SUP- 
Vv  PUIS,  Mention  this  Paper.  Pond 

Y\  _ _ 1  -to.  io  cover  cost  mailing 

n  |LTj  Catalogue. 

- -i[-5  {  CHICAGO 

^3  TUBULAR  WELL  WORKS. 

---"“r  ,;.S  W.  I.-iko  St..  Chloto,  111. 


welt  maintained.  N,  V,  state  new  crop,  choice.  20<» 
21c;  do  medium  to  prime.  1 1  18c  crop  of  Ihso,  common 
to  rooo.  8/*.  12c,  uu,  l-vC,,  best,  tinnie;  do  emontnn 
to  meuluui.  -t-Gx:;  Pacific,  Const,  crop  1**7,  fair 
to  prune.  HulSc:  do  ihSii,  common  to  good,  it® 
lie  do  1885,  good  to  prune,  5<i-7c.  f  oreign- German, 
crop  |IW,  2  i-tioOc;  do  1886,  best.  13f<fiI5c;  do,  common 
to  fair,  Ifi&I  Jc. 

Fkkd.— quoted  ai  IKK-.y.ie.  for  1"  it  spring;  1)0  to  S5c, 
for  winter:  w  lti>,  We,  stl  lbs  &  e,  Ififi  Ibe.  idk/cingl  05. 
sharps,  pi  it2ta  -i  hi.  Rye  Feet),  nominal  ot  u;>e. ; 
screenings,  !5c 

FKUTit.i/iut*.  —  Hones  nominal  at  up  per  short  ton 
for  South  American  mixed .  West  lie.  in  at  gin.  Bone 
ash  In  moderate  request  at  i  Mi  - 1;  per  short  ton,  basis 
7U  per  Cent,  bont-  pnosphatc  of  lime,  i  auh age  in  fair 
ileniiu.il  at.  >trong  prices,  last  sales  at  -  IS  .io  pi  r  snort 
ion  fiat.  Asoilue  ai  * l  M(i/ 2  tier  unit  of  ammonia, 
spoi  f  toil-  Dried  blood  al  81  U5  <>  2(16  per  unit  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  short  ton.  Sulphaicor  ammonia  at  -V  per  Tt.,  liu 
sis  24|<  per  cent,  ammonia.  Kalnll  at  per  ton  tor 
arrivals  or  spot  lots. 

Fruits.  •  kuhi.— Apples.— Snow,  choice,  per  bbl,  t-lsp 
3.25;  do  King  per  bbl.  82  75tn3  27  do,  Pippin,  82  5tli« 

2  7i.du,  Greening,  <1  75*2  2i;do  Baldwin,  *1  ii«2  25; 
do  Spitz,  82  tiV-2  40;  do  Spy,  *2  0Cha2  25;  do  inferior,  per 
bbl  £i  2*n$i  I/O;  Grapes.,  per  lb,  .iia7c.  cranberries, 
Cape  Cod.  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl  Sr  fii.K/tlii;  do  do  do 
common,  per  bbl,  -l.u.5  ill;  do  do  do  per  crate.  2  75* 3 00; 
do  Jersey,  per  ci'aic.  <2  V5.»2  15  >  Tanges.  Florloa, 
fancy,  per  box.  *3  24  du  do  choice.  »2  75<nS  Ul.  do 
do,  fair  to  good,  §2  2Vg2  fit);  dodo  common,  s’2  Fears, 
Boston,  boxes,  fancy,  *2  itka-l,  do  Lawrence,  per  bbl, 

$2  ./IhtiiS  .si. 

FuctT* — Driuj. -Apples.— Evaporated,  Choice  to 
fancy.  9igdU>4c;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  liu 
8J(c:  do  aueeu,  new.  ftiy  7 Re.  do  choppou,  vjf  -/  8c ;  do 
cores  uud  skin*,  i? p.® 2c:  Apples,  draic,  quarters,  new, 
5yf'<tAJ(|c;  i  hcrrles  pltt  if,  PWJijc:  Raspberries — 
evapotared,  iiew.vMoti.’tc  do  sun-dried, 2 Pa  22c, Blackber¬ 
ries,  8I4ih8;Rc,  Huckleberries  new,  UMllc;  Teaches, 
sun-dried,  peeled,  l.iui  19c, 

NtJTs.- Feaiiuts  are  tu  modernte  jobbing  demand. 
Fancy  hutnl  pteged  quoted  at  l^us-49ke.  and  farmers' 
grades  at  Ac.isqjc 

Hickory  inns  an-  at  t-l  75®  2  per  bush. 

Chestnuts  quoted  at  *2<it3  per  hush. 

Foet-THh  i.i*k,— Fuwta,  Jersey,  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  tt.  i(®7)-je;  row  Is,  Western,  per  it,  6  H.  at  7  c 
roosters,  old,  per  tt,  to;  turkeys,  per  it  7k‘ic; 
ducks,  western  pel  pair,  livJfiilc;  Chic  Kens,  uear-by 
per  tt.  7-i  St  - ;  do,  western,  per  tt,  0hj(®7c;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  8i>u,(®$l  15. 

Poi  i.Tin  InmssKij.- 1  urkeys.  per  pound,  at  7 
@l7c.  fowls,  Jersey  ,  prime,  11)4/  He;  fowls,  western, 
7(®tRjie  old  cock*,  per  tt,  5®! c.  Squabs,  while,  per 
doz.  $3  24;  Squabs,  durh,  ter  doz,  82  Oi»:2  25, 
ducks,  Fm lad.  iphia,  spring,  per  tt.  i  talic;  do 
Jersey,  choice.  UV-tiUe;  do  old.  choir n,  l'(»i'2c;  chick, 
ens,  t'hllude  pltiu,  per  tt.  13<®1.V  do  Jcisev,  choice, 
per  lb,  l'2-i  lac  do  western,  per  lb,  7t®Uc, 'do  stale, 
HXatllc,  Geese,  per  tt.ltffUc. 

Gamr.— Groiihc.  prime,  per  pair,  81  to  1  15;  Partridge 
prime,  per  pair,  iije  to  »i;  English  snipe,  per  do*,  jt  to 
1  50;  vv  flit  ducks,  per  pall',  25c  to  f  t,  quail,  choice,  per 
doz,  53  2s  to  2  50. 

VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Nkw  Yuitk"  Potatoes  are  ruling  steady.  Onions  are 
selling  slowly,  with  price*  eugy,  c,nilliiowi  r  has  ail- 
vanced  on  more  moderute  rceelpts.  Quotations  are  for: 
PotnMie*.  State  Bm'bupU.  p.  r  bbl,  *2  35; 

State  Hebron,  tl:<0<i>2l6:  State  Rove,  |«-i  bbl  S2  l(i 
WS2  15.  Jersey  Peerless,  per  bbl  gl  74 ®2  t>u;  Scotch, 
Magnum  per  -.aek  82  t.n.a'3  35;  Npva  Bool  la,  per 
bbl,  *2  UU&2  80:  -meet,  Virginia  choice  yellow,  per 
bbl,  *2  :.Uui2  Tli;  do,  Jitsoy  choice  per  bbl  »3  UUki 

3  75  Omni  g,  Cuunectleui  n-n  per  bbl  42  40-i  t  do, 
Orauge  County  red.  per  bbl.il  (XV. 2  ; d;  Ho,  yellow, 
per  bbl.,  *2  511.1  K  Hi;  Cabbages  Long  Island,  tier  1UU. 
» S6i6.  eatlllllwwer.  per  bbl.  91  Mo.  3;  I  urnl|.s,  per  bbl, 
85®90c;  Cueufiibers.  Florida,  per  crate  ghaJ  5u;  beaus, 
string,  southern,  per  crate,  il  3>ta2  i.HJ. 

provision  markets. 

Nkw  York.— Proyisioss.  Fo at.-  Mess,  quoted  at 
$14  2'  .  for  gIU;  #14  W)<i»l5  00  Tor  new;  Short  Clear, 
$15  50(ttlU  i.'i;  Extra  Frlnu,  812  35  to  12*50;  Moss,  $14<® 
15;  Family  Mess,  *lj  Outg  |7  Ukiut-  City  Extra  In¬ 
dia  Mess.  15  Extra  Me**,  in  barrets  8S  0j’./  s  25; 

Packet,  8U«im,  Piute.  I*  25i<..s  Family  Me**,  $>l  .Vh;,o 
9.  Bkkf  llAM*.  quoted  at  glt/IS^j;.  CUT  Mlt VTS.— 
Pickled  Hanvs,  itjkc;  SDtokeU  Hum*,  in*R.„  tic; 
Pick Iwl  Shoulder*,  Jc.  Smoked  shoulder*,  *e:i*ick 
led  Bellies,  .  V  for  12  Ih  average  Pickled  Hams, 
93»e;  Pickled  Shoulders,  7e;  S)uok.ed  Ilam*.  Ithhi.i. lie; 
Smoked  Shoulders,  *<■  Urkssku  tton*.  city  Ueavy 
to  Light,  6>n»tvRe.  Pigs,  igHIiiy.  h-APP.-Clly  Steam, 
I.340S  Refined  quoted  .  sac;  and  South  American,  .  ?5e; 
November,  i.lite,  December,  7  -3l(«7.33e,  Jnnuarv'.  7.:;j 
(a.7,3!*c;  February  7.10 »  1 16e,  March,  7.1*>(»7.51c;  Mnv. 
7.58 63c;  June,  7,63..  7  )*5e 

Baltimokk,  Mil.  Puovimons  Mess  Pork,  $1-1  75 
Bulkmeat*  Sltouldi  is  and  t  letir  Rip  Sides, 
puclce.l.iihi’aS'jc,  Rticon-Shouldcr*.7t®'Vic;  Clear  Rib 
Sldes.-S^c.  Hams,  12tail2-'tr.  Lard  — Refined  at  m;, 

Chicago -Mess  Pohk.  $13&)<£UQ0.  I.ahd.-  IN  r  loo 
lbs,  »i  04.  Short  Rib  side*  , loose  1.  $605;  dry  salted 
shoulders,  boxed,  3,1 50.n5  00;  short  clear  sides,  boxed 
$7  30  .1  35. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Provisions,— Brbf. — city  fam¬ 
ily,  tier  bbl,  $8d»;  ilo  packets,  $.  Ml;  smoked  beef, 
l'2@t!k'  Meet  1)0108,  »16M) -V 17  4U  Point.  Mess,  ft  .4C(«ille 
do  prime  mess,  new,  $It  50;  do,  do,  family,  #irt  On 
(as  16 10.  Ham*  sttmked,. 13j4c  doS.  P.i-tut'd  In  tos 
9^61  lti'u*  •  side*,  clear  ribbed  In  sail. HR,  a  tie  do  ‘  moked’ 
a>s-a  loe.  shoiiloers  In  dry  sail,  fully  cured,  6U.2.6W,o; 
do  smoked,  h-'p./  7c.  shoulders,  pickle  cured,  nth.  7,-  ,m 
smoked,  .}g'a8i':  bellleji  in  pickle,  !uy'-gc  do  hreak- 
fiist  bacon,  iika, lie  Laud  —Lily  Rertnod,  *7  JO .61  75;  do 
Steam.  $7  20  2i®7  24;  do.  Hutchera’  looke.  $0  7a. 

St  ubt'ts  Provisions,  Pouk,  summer  cured.  $13  25; 
Laeu/,  $7  oy,  inu  aAi.r  mkais  no\,d  shoui 
dors,  #5  50;  Long  clear,  $7  12R,:  clear  ribs,  $7  12k, 
®  *  ‘-’S;  short  clear,  $7  37 kj"*- 7  50.  Bacon-  Boxed  Slioul 
ders,  $6  IK).  Long  clear.  *7  57kt;  clear  ribs,  $7  b7U;  short 
clear,  88  12>*,  Hums,  steady  at  $10<®12. 


to  JS8  a  lav.  Samples  worth  8t.5o,  EREE7  Lines 
not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write  Brewster 
Safety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  jno ».. 


Six  Holsteins  for  S500 


FOR  SALE. 

Six  Registered  Animals 
At  the  Extreme  Low  Price  of 

One  Imported  Clow,  Five  Years. 

One  Imported  Cow,  Four  Years, 

One  Cow,  Three  Y'ears, 

One  Cow.  Two  Years, 

One  Y  enrltug  Heifer. 

One  This  Spring’s  Bull  Calf. 

The  above  animals  are  very  flue.  Come  and  see  them. 
They  are  worth  half  of  the  above  price  for  beef.  Am 
so  crowded  for  room  must  selL  Rare  chance  to  start 
a  first  class  herd  for  little  money. 

A  P.  WRIGHT,  Buttalo,  N.  Y. 


We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P. 
equal  to  anything  In  market. 


THOROUGHBRED  Geese,  and  Turkeys! 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  tor  bealth,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BUUU,  POCASSET,  MaSS. 


with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAY  JME  &  SOAS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y 


■IF.ltSKV  UKI),  I'OI.AMMIIINA, 
(lu*vlrr  N  hi  Ip.  H«-rk>liire  4s  York- 
^hir»»  btiui.hil.mn,  (  •it-woid 

nod  Oxford  Down  Shuepantl  Umbi 
'Srolrh  follfjr  Sbpphvni  Do^y  and 
Fan ey  Poultry.  Bend  for  Catalogs* 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.PkilaJP* 


For  Poultry  Fencing. 

3-4  OF  OSB  CENT  FOB  2  tttVH  MESH  NO.  19  WIRE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Broekner  &  Evans, 
28  VF.SPY  STREET.  K.  Y  CITY 


PRESSfY’S  BR00DE*  SW.SS 

eut)  Farm  Rights  for  Sale.  HAMMONTON  INCUBAT¬ 
ORS.  $15.  Langshau  Fowls  and  Eggs.  Circulars  free. 

G.  YV.  I’REjNRY'.  Hniiimoutou,  N.  J. 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

A.VD 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  leading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  till  kinds  of  Poultry.  H.  D.  Grln- 
dle,  M.l>.,  writes-  "Out  of  27  successive"  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  was  97  per  cent.” 
This  beats  all  records  of  hens  orfmvehtues.  Don’t  buv 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  cireula 
AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS 


3-4aSIZ£,SAW  SET 


Nkw  Yokk,  Satcrday,  Sov.  26,  18S7. 

Beeves— Ohio  Steers,  1,366  1b,  average  at  $t  ;S0 
per  100  lb,  do  1.412  lb.  at  8190,  do  1109  lb  $3  SO; 
do.  1,495  lb  a*  $5  JO;  do  1)18  lb  at  $8  6(1  do  1-130  lb  ut 
$4  25:  Pennsylvania  do  1522  II  s  ai  $4  Indlunudo,  1326 
lb  at  Si  if),  do  1201  lb  at  f  t;  do  ll'.w  lb  ai  •  ;  Tfi;  Ken¬ 
tucky  do  1.5.0  lb  at  *4  15:  do  1MT  lb  at  #4  60:  Co  1500 

tt,  at  $i  sr»  do  1375  lb  at  $•>  90:  western  do  1347  lb.  at 

St  SO;  do  110s  lb  at  .4  7k  do  12:42  tt,  at  SI;  Colorado 

do  1373  tt  at  J 1  ID  do  1.136  tt  at  St  15  do  t3*l  tt  at  *4  15 
do  l3'-4  tt.  at  $t  15;  do  1809  tt  al  #1;  and  Texas  and 
Colorado  do  nib  tt  at  $3  8U;  do  tkf.  Ibsai  $(  ;  Illinois 

do  Ita2  lbs  at  $3  DU. 

Calves.- Grassers  selling  at  #2  50iv'3S5  per  tOO  tt. 
Veals  are  reported  uomiualiy  firm  at  imvy  per  tt, 

atiKKf  xsxi  Lamii*.— state  Sheep,  wy  lb.  average  «t 
*3  26  per  100  tt:  do  94  tt.  ut  >4  2*  do  75  «>  ar  1 1  23; 
do 87  lb,  a*.  $1  M):  Ohio  do  83  111  at  14  3 1 >4;  do  *6  tt 
at  $1  62k,.  do  11)9  tt  ar  f5  25.  Indlahado  110  tt  at  $4  S5- 
do  89  tt  ar.  $:  75;  do  lit  tt.  at  #5  24;  do  112  tt.  it  *5  15; 
do  HO  lb  at  $4  35;  Kentucky  du  B8  lb  at  $J  45;  do  !)2kt  tt 
at  <  1  37*«.  w  e«tern  do  M)  lb  at  #4  5b;  do  87  at  I  70.  do 
102  tt  ul  *  ■:  do,  ltd*  lb  at  5  25:  do  92  lbal  $t  25  Texas 
do  7S  tt  at  «0:  State  Lambs,  7'i  tt.  at  $6  30;  do  74  tt 
at  $6  fi.'k,,  do  62  lb.  at  84  40;  Ohio  do  78  tt,  ar  $6  50; 
western  do  '  I  tt  at  <4  >0:  do.  tW  lb.  at  $6  10;  Canada  do 
38  tt,  at  86  ft);  do  fo  tt  at  $6  75;  do  9U  tt  alJ6  85,  do  78  W 
tt  ut  6  62k), 

Hotis.  Ftilr  to  good  wesiertt  hogs  and  ptgs  at  $5  is® 
5  83  per  IW)  tt.  ami  rough  western  hogs  at  8-t  75. 

Bfkkat.o  3ubkp  -  Receipts  for  week  36,6iX)  head. 
For  same  lime  la*t  week.  2s, -Ui  head  Common  to  fair, 
$325  »  3  75;  Good  to  choice.  $l..r;t  lit;  early  sales  of  good 
to  choice  Western  Lamlis  were  made  al  $5  OOa.a  5»; 
5  car-loads  Cuuudluu  lambs  sold  early'  at  tt.  (J0*i6  1U. 

Hons  Rei-ettu*  for  week  77.6ml  head  For  same  time 
last  week,  79,177  head.  Llglil  Pigs  $l  llVUUl:  Mixed 
pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  $1  Ml u 4  UO.  selected,  York 
cr»,  $1  16,  SeU-eied  medium  weights.  $2.  18 

ut-'  W;  Course  mixed  heavy  ends,  $4  2U;a.4  40;  Stags, 
|3  25uJ3  50. 


For  Lumbermen,  and  Wood  Cut  ten. 

Cheapest  and  hest  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  in  three 
minutes.  Also,  ’  Lampion  Gang-  for  cutting  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  cau  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  $1.  circulars  free 

.1.  E.  WHITING,  Montrose,  Pa. 


(TflL  KVERY  MONTH.  —  mm 
I  I'000  LI¥E  AGENTS  want:  j  9 

at  once.  Our  Agent’s  Cbitfit  W 
a  beau u  1  I  SATIN-LINED  CASKET 
^ILV^l  \Y  A R E,  sent  free.  Write  .2 
WALLINGFORD  SIL VFfU  CO..  Wallingford, 


SZTy&h.  1  WANT  ACTIVE,  ENERGETIC  MEN 

and  women  al!  over  the  country  to 
->  1 1  the  MnsAoetii  Sx  u.m  Washeil 

tM.  ft  ipAWhy  does  it  pay  to  act  as  my 

T**^ng:<Ant?  Because  the  argamenla 
ih  its  luvor  are  so  nqirt-rons  oc  1  coariucing  that 
eales  are  noa-le  with  little  dilfic.iLj,  1  will  ship 
a  \S  asher  on  Iwo  weeks'  trtal.  on  liberal  terms,  to  ba 
returned  at  my  expense  nolss'.Ufactory.  Airenta 
canthus  test  it  for  themselves.  Don't  fail  to  write  for 
terms  and  illustrated  circular  with  outline  of  argn. 
meats  to  be  used  in  making  sales.  J.  Worth,  sola 
mnnfr..  St.  Louis,  Mo» 

^8«at  prepaid  oa  3 weaka* trial  to pervoat  fnr  tbalr  own 
%,  n  hero  1  bat.  up  dj cab  Aik  gartlculan about  i’roo  Trial. J 


IIIIMA  AXY  PERSON  CAN  PLAY 

MUSIC  as  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  m 

^ ^aid  of  a  teacher  by  using  Soper’s 
lustjtntane-ou*  Guide  to  the  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 
book  of  testimonials,  rttvt,.  Address  SOJPER 

A1LS1C  CO.,  Box  14S7,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HIDDEN  NAME  CARDS, 


Also  covers  for  AGKIUt  LTl'  K  A  L  IMPLEMENTS.  WAGONS  and  Waterproof  Covers  for 
purposes  ou  Farm,  etc.  Cheap.  Durable,  Serviceable.  WATERPROOF  SHEETING  by  the  piece  from  IkSc 
per  square  loot,  all  widths.  A’atermxsif  Dta-k  (or  all  purposes.  Also  PATENT  PLANT  BED  CLOTH, 
a  substitute  for  glass  sash  on  Hot  Beds  Lid  Cold  Frames,  for  6,  and  9  cts  per  yard,  and  is  36  Inches  wide.  Send 
for  circulars.  Samples,  etc.,  free.  Menllau  this  paper. 

U.  rt.  WATERPROOFING  FIBER  CO.  (LI  IIITEDI.  56  SOUTH  STRKK1.  NEW  YORK. 


BARNEY  *  BERRY’S  SKATE 


PR0DIH  E  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

ESTABLISHED  18(15. 

8.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLACE.  N.  Y. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
Stencils,  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  gunruuteed.  References,  RrBxi.  Nkw-Yokk  k b 
Irving  National  Hauk.  eu* 


AMERICAN  RINK 


Great  Reduction! 

FKINiil  .  Itiddon  Namo  MndKlornl  ' 

v/  Card  e,  lOO  Album  Picturv*,  Now 
Samples  and  this  King,  all  10  ecu  la. 

Clinton  2b  Co.  North  Haven,  Conn. 


All  parts  of  this  Skate  finely  puliahed  and  nickeled s  runners  of  welded  steel,  tempered. 
Fastening  of  latest  design;  can  be  adjusted  quickly  and  conveniently,  and  is  secure  when  fastened  Tins  skate 
Is  guaranteed  in  every  particular.  I  tf~  Sizes— 8,  8I4,  U,  IO,  lOki,  11,  11L  and  12  inches. 
PATAI  nnilF  FKPC  I  Barney  A  Berry's  Skates  are  for  sale  by  all  BARNEY  A  BERRY, 
wH  I MLUUUE  r  net.  !  Hardnaru  Dealers,  audSporting  Goods  Houseo.  |  Springfield,  Mass. 


ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS. 

Copyrighted  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 
All  rights  reserved. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  soldiers  could  not  settle  down  to  any¬ 
thing  like  regular  work  for  a  long  time. 
There  were  too  many  stories  to  be  told.  So 
many  reminiscences  were  constantly  coming 
to  mind  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  pick  up 
the  dull  routine  of  country  life  at  once.  The 
whole  North  was  one  great  blaze  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  Sober  work  was  well-nigh  impossible 
while  the  excitement  lasted.  It  was  hardest 
for  Uncle  Nathan  to  forget  the  stirring  days 
of  the  March  to  the  Sta.  He  read  with  keen 
interest  all  that  the  papers  had  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  South.  At 
some  particularly  startling  news  he  would 
take  hoe  in  hand  and  vent  his  feelings  upon 
the  weeds  iu  his  garden.  The  vegetables  that 
year  were  noted  for  their  excellence. 

The  old  soldier  was  never  tired  of  iightiug  bis 
battles  over  and  over.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
these  oft-repeated  battles  grow  in  vigor  a ud 
importance  as  they  are  fought  over.  Any 
statement  concerning  a  battle  in  which  Uncle 
Nathan  had  taken  part,  was  enough  to  wind 
him  up  for  au  hour’s  talk — and  he  was  always 
sure  of  au  audience. 

The  village  people  listened  day  after  day  to 
the  story  of  the  escape  from  Audersonville, 
without  tiring  of  it.  They  would  sit  with 
open  mouths  as  Uncle  Nathan  pictured  the 
scene,  or  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
way  iu  which  he  overcome  the  Confederate 
guard.  Sol  and  the  fat  soldier  came  to  be 
well-known  personages  in  Breeze  to  wu  One 
class  of  citizens,  of  which  Reuben  was  a  very 
good  example,  could  not  see  why  Sol  bad  not 
done  about  as  much  to  preserve  the  Union  as 
old  Abe  Lincoln  himself. 

•‘Do  you  have  any  idee  you  killed  that  fat 
man,  Uncle  Nathan?”  Reuben  asked  this 
question  after  listening  to  the  story  for  the 
tiftieth  time. 

“Wal,  I  never  cud  tell  how  ’twas.  Ye  sec 
bis  head  must  a  ben  putty  hard  or  be  wouldn’t 
a  gin  me  the  chance  at  him,  but  then  agin,  I 
hit  him  a  putty  hard  crack.  I  call  it  about  a 
tie,  an’  I  hope  the  cbauces  is  iu  his  favor.  One 
thing  is  snrtiu — I  dou'c  s’pose  that  dog  never 
showed  no  signs  of  life  agin.” 

It  was  much  easier  for  Jobu  to  settle  dowu 
aud  forget  the  war  times.  He  found  himself 
quite  a  hero  among  the  village  people.  Uuele 
Nathan  was  never  tired  of  singing  the  praises 
of  his  comrade.  He  was  glad  to  put  John 
ahead  as  an  example  of  what  “Maine  men” 
could  accomplish.  There  may  have  been  some¬ 
thing  iu  tbe  fact  too  that  every  brave  act  of 
Johu's  introduced  one  iu  which  he  had  fig¬ 
ured, 

“It  tuck  grit  to  do  them  things,  an’ there 
warn’t  no  grittier  soldiers  in  tbe  army  than 
them  that  went  from  the  State  o’  Maine.  I 
s’pose  Jobu  here  done  about  the  grittiest  thing 
that  was  done  down  there.” 

John  would  blush  painfully  at  this  glowing 
eulogy,  prouder  by  far  of  the  glad  look  in 
Nellie’s  eyes  than  of  the  whole  chorus  of  “I  de¬ 
clare"  and  “I  vow  it  beats  all, ’’and  t  he  admir¬ 
ing  glances  of  the  audience.  He  had  told  Nel¬ 
lie  the  whole  story  of  the  Andeisouville  vio¬ 
lets  and  she  had  complimented  his  bravery  in 
a  way  that  made  John  wish  he  could  liud  a 
chauce  to  do  the  like  again.  They  werespeak- 
iug  about  it  one  Suuday  afternoon  when  Nel¬ 
lie  suddenly  said: 

“I  wonder  what  made  that  man  let  you 
pass  over  and  get  the  flowers.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  John.  “P’raps  he 
had  some  cue  at  home  like  you.  That’s  about 
the  only  thing  that,  would  make  mu  do  it.” 

“  Ain’t  you  ashamed?”  said  Nellie,  blushing 
with  pleasure  at  Johu’s  honest  compliment. 

“  Not  a  mite.  I  don’t  see  nothin’  to  be 
ashamed  of.” 

Nellie  did  not  seem  to  see  anything  either, 
yet  of  course  it  would  not  do  tolet  John  know 
it.  After  a  long  silence  Nellie  spoke  again: 

“  I  would  like  to  see  him,  John.” 

“What  for?”  demanded  John, 

“  Oh,  liecause” — aud  she  ended  the  conversa¬ 
tion  by  brushing  John’s  hair  down  over  his 
eyes  and  then  running  a  way.  Neither  of  them 
knew  how  soon  they  were  10  see  Jack  Foster 
again,  and  learn  the  true  reason  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  Surely  these  were  golden  days  for 
John.  He  worked  on  Uncle  Nutbau’s  farm 
in  a  way  that  startled  the  neighbors.  His 
heart  was  in  tbe  work,  aud  be  never  knew 
what  fatigue  meant.  Politics  meuut.  "nothing 
to  him:  be  was  planning  for  Nellie’s  comfort. 
As  the  little  woman  grew  rosy  aud  bright 
with  happiness,  John  grew  away  from  his  old 
awkward  self.  He  grew  to  be  a  strong,  ear¬ 
nest  man,  with  but  one  idea,  and  that  one  the 


noblest  that  a  man  ever  can  have,  to  give  his 
life  up  to  tbe  happiness  of  the  one  woman  he 
loves.  So  they  lived  on,  drawing  more  and 
more  of  the  rays  of  happiness  to  the  old  farm 
house. 

Iu  the  latter  part  of  July,  John  got  a  letter 
that  produced  quite  an  excitement  in  the 
little  household.  It  was  from  the  colonel  of 
John’s  regiment — not  the  one  in  which  he  had 
served  at  first — for  that  had  Iwen  swallowed 
up  at  Andersonville — but  the  one  be  bad  joined 
after  the  escape.  In  consequence  of  the  free 
and  easy  style  of  marching  adopted  by  Sher¬ 
man’s  army,  John  had,  several  times,  been 
thrown  into  close  relationship  with  Col. 
Gray.  The  officer,  a  warm-hearted  Western 
man,  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  sturdy 
Yankee,  and  after  the  war,  he  had  kept 
track  of  him.  He  wrote  now  to  offer  John  a 
position.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
Colonel  Gray  had  bought  a  large  plantation 
in  Mississippi.  It  was  badly  run  down,  and 
be  bought  it  for  a  small  sum,  expecting  to  go 
himself  and  build  it  up.  Like  many  North¬ 
ern  soldiers  he  hoped  to  settle  at  the  South, 
and  take  advantage  of  her  great  natural  ad¬ 
vantages.  A  proffered  office  iu  one  of  the 
Territories,  had  tempted  him  to  give  up  his 
farm  operations,  aud  he  wrote  to  try  and 
induce  John  to  go  down  and  practice  a  little 
Northern  agriculture  ou  Southern  soil. 

“The  chance  seems  a  good  one" — he  wrote. 
“You  know  how  these  cotton  planters  have 
abused  their  land,  and  what  can  be  done  in 
that  country  with  regular,  systematized  work. 
You  are  just  the  man  to  go  dowu  aud  take 
hold  of  this  place  and  make  it  worth  some¬ 
thing.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  could  make  it 
a  very  profitable  property,  and  help  your¬ 
self  iu  mauy  way’s.  I  do  not  look  for  very 
much  trouble.  Society  may  lie  broken  up 
for  a  time,  to  some  exteut.  yet  the  wrar  mem¬ 
ories  must  be  buried,  since  there  is  now’  noth¬ 
ing  to  fight  about.  The  Northern  men  who 
are  flocking  by  the  thousands  to  tbe  South, 
will  in  ray  opinion,  with  the  aid  of  the  negro, 
overcome  the  more  turbulent  class  of  South¬ 
erners.  The  soldiers  of  the  rebel  army  will  be 
glad,  1  think,  to  drop  tbe  contest  and  develop 
the  arts  of  peace.” 

At  tbe  close  of  the  war  it  is  probable  that  a 
good  share  of  tbe  thinking  Union  soldiers 
held  about  these  ideas  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  South.  As  slavery  had  been 
killed,  they  could  not  see  why  the  North  aud 
the  South  could  not  be  one. 

This  letter  was  a  sore  temptation  to  John. 
With  New  Eugland  thrift,  he  had  made  many 
a  calculation  as  to  what  these  plantations 
could  be  made  to  accomplish.  He  had  figured 
many  a  time  how,  with  one  of  these  great 
farms  at  his  command,  he  could  make  a  for- 
tuue  such  as  Breezetowrfs  rocky  hills  could 
never  kuow.  He  never  made  a  single  sugges 
turn,  however,  when  the  letter  came.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  kitchen  with  Nellie  that  night 
when  Reuben  brought  the  letter  from  town. 
Uncle  Nathan  aud  Aunt  Susan  had  gone  to 
make  a  visit.  Reuben,  with  his  characteris¬ 
tic  watchfulness,  fell  asleep  on  the  lounge 
before  John  finished  reading  the  letter  Jobu 
was  not  a  great  literary  man,  aud  he  read  the 
letter  through  slowly  and  careiully  before  he 
could  get  i;s  real  meaning.  When  he  had 
finished  he  handed  it  to  Nellie  without  a  word. 
She  put  down  her  work  and  read  it  through 
with  a  troubled  face.  Her  under  lip  quivered 
as  she  put  the  letter  down  at  lust. 

“Please  don’t  go,  John,”  she  said  “I  could 
not  leave  Lome  now.” 

Jobu  said  uevera  word  in  reply.  He  folded 
up  tbe  letter  with  the  air  of  a  mau  who  has 
just  listened  to  some  unanswerable  argument 
He  smiled  a  little  as  be  thought  how  utterly 
impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  go  when  she 
wished  him  to  stay.  Nellie  watched  him  with 
eyes  that  glistened  a  Jitile.  She  came  and 
stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair  and  ran  her 
fingers  through  his  hair,  and  at  last.  bent,  over 
aud  kissed  him.  She  had  read  his  thoughts 
perfectly.  John  could  not  have  concealed 
them  from  her  if  lie  had  tried. 

“I  kuow  you  would  like  to  lie  rich  aud  fa¬ 
mous  for  my  sake,”  she.  whispered  to  him, 
“but  1  don’t  mind.  I  know  1  can  make  you 
happy  here,  and  that  is  better  for  us  both  isn’t 
it?” 

Jobu  answered  iu  a  way  that  left  very  little 
doubt  as  to  his  sincerity,  aud  Nellie  went  back 
to  her  work,  happy  again.  John  picked  up 
the  county  paper.  The  first  thing  bjs  eyes 
fell  upon  was  a  little  poem  in  the  “Poets’ 
Corner.”  He  had  not  read  a  line  of  poetry  for 
years,  yet  he  studied  this  poem  out  word  by 
word — he  knew  not  why.  It  was  a  simple 
little  thing;  there  was  not  even  a  name  to  it. 

The  sun  went  merrily  up  the  hills 
That  stood  like  sentinels  grim  and  gray, 

Between  the.  vale  and  t  he  busy  world 
Where  Fame  and  Honor  and  Fortune  lay. 

The  shepherd  wistfully  watehed  the  light 
Fade  over  the  mouutalu  fur  and  dim. 

Could  he  hut  follow  and  llnd  the  place 
Where  Fame’s  bright  mantle  was  waiting  him, 


A  soft  hand  tenderly  touched  his  arm, 

A  sweet  voice  spoke  in  bis  waiting  ear, 

Fame  lies  over  the  mountain  high, 

Love  and  happiness  yet  arc  here. 

The  sun  wont  over  the  hills  alone 
Touching  the  sky  with  a  crimson  flame, 

Men  may  long  to  be  great,  yet  still 
Love  Is  better  by  far  than  Fame. 

John  studied  away  at  llio  poetry  until  Nel¬ 
lie  came  and  pulled  the  paper  away  from  him. 
He  woke  Reuben  aud  sent  him  off  to  bed 
where  be  could  slumber  on  a  more  economi¬ 
cal  basis.  Then  Jobu  came  back  to  tbe  table 
and  thought  the  poetry  over  rill  Uncle  Nathan 
and  Aunt  Susan  came  home.  He  kept  tbe 
little  poem  in  his  mind,  and  studied  over  it 
for  many  a  day,  Nelliocutit  outof  the  paper 
aud  pasted  it  into  her  scrap  book. 

John  wrote  Col.  Gray  a  plain  letter  telling 
him  honestly  the  reason  for  declining  the 
offer.  The  “little  girl”  that  he  praised  so 
proudly,  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  boxed 
liis  ears  for  daring  to  write  wbat  she  loved  so 
well  to  see.  Why  a  woman  will  take  such 
forcible  and  contradictory  methods  of  indicat¬ 
ing  her  pleasure,  will  always  remain  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  nature.  Surely  these  were 
golden  days  for  honest  John,  though  at  times 
the  hours  seemed  to  crawl  by  with  lagging 
footsteps.  At  last  the  nights  begun  to  grow 
cool,  and  the  first  frosts  bit  savagely  at  the 
flowers  and  grass.  The  fall  is  the  saddest  sea- 
sou  of  the  year.  It  is  tbe  season  of  death.  To 
John,  however,  it  was  the  season  of  life. 

Thanksgiving  Day  came  at  last,  aud  John 
and  Nellie  were  married.  They  tried  to  have 
a  quiet  wedding,  but  the  village  people  would 
not  hear  of  this  at  all.  AU  Breeze  town 
crowded  into  the  weather-beaten  ehurob,  and 
when  John  and  Nellie  stood  up  before  the  pul¬ 
pit,  every  woman  envied  Nellie  and  every 
man  envied  John.  Reuben  drove  them  home 
in  fine  style  to  eat  the  great  dinner  that  Aunt 
Susan  had  prepared.  Even  Old  Whitey  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasiou.  He 
kicked  up  his  heels  and  fairly  ran  dowu  hill, 
something  he  had  not  done  since  Nellie  was  a 
baby.  It  may  have  been  Reuben’s  stick  that 
taught  Old  Whitey  this  complimentary  caper, 
but  let  us  not  take  such  a  practical  view  of  it. 
Let  us  believe  it  was  pure  sentiment  that 
pulled  up  the  heels. 

After  dinner  Uuele  Nathan  made  a  speech 
to  the  company.  He  closed  with  his  old  eu¬ 
logy  of  Maine  men  iu  geueral  and  John  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  then,  not  knowing  of  auy  com¬ 
pliment  strong  enough  to  do  auytbiug  like 
justice  to  NolUe,  he  kissed  her,  aud  then  hur¬ 
ried  out  into  the  woodshed,  ostensibly  to  get 
some  fuel,  but  really  to  blow’  his  nose.  Mauy 
men  like  Uncle  Nathan  are  obliged  to  relieve 
the  heart,  through  the  uose.  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  them.  The  company  had  a  very 
merry  time  with  siugitig  aud  games,  till  at 
last  they  went  away  with  mauy  a  heartfelt 
wish  for  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple. 
Aud  John  and  Nellie  standing  at  the  door  to 
bid  their  good  friends  good-night,  he  like  a 
strong,  rugged  oak,  and  she  like  a  tender, 
clinging  vine,  felt  indeed  that  the  world  was 
ojietiing  before  them  bright  and  fair. 

The  days  went  by  like  sunbeams  iu  the  lit¬ 
tle  household.  Each  day  left  a  little  of  its 
brightness  as  a  sweet  memory.  Reuben  grew 
up.  uuder  John’s  influence,  into  a  faithful  boy. 
Uncle  Natbun  grew  more  grizzled  as  the 
years  went  by.  His  eyesight  began  to  give 
out  at  last,  and  even  Ilia  spectacles  failed  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  read  all  the  political  news  of 
which  he  was  so  fond.  This  eye  trouble  in¬ 
duced  him  to  l  ake  a  great  interest  in  Reuben’s 
elocutionary  training.  He  pressed  the  youug 
gentleman  into  the  service,  and  by  means  of 
promised  help  at  the  chores,  bribed  him  to 
read  aloud  the long  statements  and  interviews 
concerning  the  South  that-  filled  up  the  papers 
at  that  time.  It  was  funny  to  watch  the  two 
politicians  Ihrartiing  the  grain  nut  of  the 
political  stack— Reuben  slowly  and  painfully 
struggling  through  the  long  words,  skipping 
or  widely  guessing  at  the  rceaniugs,  and 
glancing  every  few  moments  at  the  end  to  see 
how  much  there  was  left,  and  the  gray  old 
man  listening  patiently  in  his  arm  chair,’  put¬ 
ting  in  a  word  now  ami  then,  or  explaining 
with  a  theory  of  his  own,  some  intricate 
point. 

[To  be  Continued.) 
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Rheumatism 

tVe  doubt  if  there  la,  or  ciui  he,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  hut  thousands  who 
flavo  suffered  its  pains  have  linen  greatly  ben 
ettted  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  1 1  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

”  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years 
Previous  to  IHSH  1  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sursaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
1  ever  had."  H.  T.  Ualcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


SAM  HMALL’S  BROTHER. 


Why  I)td  God  Make  so  Much  Outdoors? 
Two  Women's  Experiences. 


“Sam  Small.  Evangelist!” 

The  proverbial  philosophy  of  “Old  Si,”  the 
venerable  plantation  darkey,  who  gave  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  Small’s  pen 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  clothed  in  a  ver¬ 
biage  of  irresistible  humor,  has  found  a  per¬ 
manent  place  iu  humorous  lib-rat  ore. 

Great  surprise  was  shown  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  he,  having  been  converted  under 
t-lie  ministrations  of  “Sam  Jones,”  would  be¬ 
come  au  evangelist. 

At  first,  thought-,  a  humorist  in  the  pulpit 
seems  incongruous.  Is  it  really  so.' 

No  doubt  ilie  mere  buffoon  attempting  1o 
turn  men’s  hearts  to  soli  inn  truths  w-i  uld  meet 
with  only  contempt.  But  truth  is  not  hidden 
in  gloom.  Genuine  humor  frequently  illus 
trates  and  fastens  in  the  mind  bits  of  wisdom 
that  would  otherwise  pa-s  unheeded. 

In  his  eulogy  of  Henry  Ward  Bee  -her.  Rev. 
Dr.  Barker  says:  “Whenever  ho  came  among 
men,  he  bi ought  June  Sunshine  and  muric, 
and  made  even  desponding  and  surly  men  feel 
that  a  fuller  and  w  armer  summer,  Mho  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven,'  itself  was  at  hand.’”  That 
is  genial  Christianity. 

Mr.  Small  brlongs  to  a  witty  family.  He 
has  a  brother  connected  with  Annoy  Knox’s 
and  “Fat  Contributor V’  Texas  Siftings,  a 
paper  which  has  bad  phenomenal  success  in 
the  field  of  humorous  literature.  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Small  is  the  present  representative  of  lhat 
popular  paper  in  Etiglai  d,  and,  like  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  brother,  be  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  other  people. 

Uuder  date  of  IS  Porten  Read.  Kensingtou 
W.,  London.  Eng.,  Sept.  2 Tth,  ISNT,  he  writes: 
“While  at  Yalding.  iu  Kent,  yesterday.  I  met 
Prof.  S.  Williams.  Head  Master  of  the  Cleaves 
Endowed  school.  Iu  the  coarse  of  conversa¬ 
tion  about  America,  Professor  Williams  re¬ 
marked  that  Warner’s  safe  cure  had  been  of 
great  benefit,  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  much 
troubled  with  a  disordered  liver.  Warner’s 
safe  cure  (an  American  preparation)  was  all 
she  hail  taken,  and  she  had  experienced  none 
of  her  old  trouble  for  sonic  mouths  past. 

Mrs.  Annie  Jenness-Millor.  editor  of  New- 
York  Dress,  aud  a  very  popular  woman  in  the 
fashionable  world,  says  in  her  own  magazine 
for  October:  “Warner’s  safe  cure  is  ihe  only 
medicine  I  ever  take  or  recommend.  In  every 
instance  it  gives  new  energy  and  vitality  to 
all  my  powers.”  This  distinguished  woman 
also  says  that  for  ladies  this  great  remedy  is 
“peculiarly  effective.” 

Sam  Small  is  likely  to  succeed  ns  a  moral 
teacher.  When  we  remember  how  near  to¬ 
gether  in  human  nature  lie  the  fountains  of 
laughter  aud  of  tears,  the  deep  effect  his  dis¬ 
courses  must  have  on  the  masses  can  easily  bo 
imagined. 

“Why  did  God  make  so  much  outdoors?” 
exclaimed  a  little  girl.  We  know  not.  He 
has  made  it  and  we  should  grow  in  it,  broad, 
charitable  aud  geuiul,  judging  everything  by’ 
merit,  not  by  prejudice. 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable. 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  bj  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAM  HEIj  CABOT,  Sou:  Maniuaiti  keh. 
Send  for  Circular.  7U  KILBY  S  I .,  BOSTON. 

Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $\5Breechtoa:'r  tl  $9.00 

All  kiudx  Guns  guaron* *  lower  than 
elsewhere.  Send  ■  tamp  l  /.  illustrated 

catalogue.  POWEl ,  CLEMENT, 

1 80  Main  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


P.  A.  LEHM  ANN,  Solicitor  ok  Patents,  Washington,  D.  G 
No  cbm  go  uitlvoo  patent  Is  scoured.  Send  fur  Circular. 


CARDS 

paper,  id)  fur  A  lie  stamp. 


Book  of  HIDDEN  NAME  Cards, 

1  :i  Tunny  Storlm,  M*0  Wt-vx.  hour*.  Kiddle*, 
Hncccfu*.  Etc.,  and  M’ut.r  of  nnr  ftarlv  iUu.Mr.itcd 

HOME  AM)  \  m  i  ll,  (mill,  Ohio. 


CASKET  OF  JEWELRY  FREE! 

Tbte  elegant 
Ladles*  Jewel  Dea¬ 
lest,  which  Is  Im¬ 
perfectly  shown  In 
our  small  Illustra¬ 
tion!  Is  made  of 
line,  polished  lmrd 
wood,  bountifully 
Inlaid.  and  lined 
Insldo  with  dark 
blue  nud  silver.  In 
Its  construction 
fhafbllu  win*  hand¬ 
some  woods  nro  most  artistically  Joined  In  mosaic  work  :  Cherry, 
Black  Walnut,  Butternut,  Poplar  unit  lUusteonJ,  nnd  the  casknt. 
In  Its  finished  state*  forms  one  nf  tho  most  ait  furtive  nnd  useful 
ornaments  for  a  lady's  dross  ini  vam*  or  bureau  that  wu  have  over 
son u.  Wishing  to  introduce  into  thousands  of  now  homed  onr 
large  and  sttiurtleo  It- page,  Cf<>1  won  Illustrated  paper,  Tho 
l*n<l  !»•**’  World*  which  Ifl  ever  brimful  of  tho  Wert  Interesting 
nnd  Instructive  reading  matter  for  Indies,  taring  devoted  to 
stories,  DkfttchoH'  poems,  fumy  work,  homo  decoration,  fashions* 
Uyglooo,  hdtuiukceulny,  etiquette,  reading  for  the  young,  etc.,  wo 
now  make  tho  following  c*:  inordinary  cufor*  receipt  of 

only  Thirty  Cotifstti  d  n  !U  smd  The  JLndliV  World  for 
Tlirw  Month*,  aniita  rvrry  r uLurrlatr  i  nUvdcn d  If’nio 

and  pou-j'-tui,  tt\A  beautijtl  Juncl  t'linkrt  above  described, 
together  ttlfJ*  th6j^DovAng  .1  ova  city  i rhtch  each  Ctuket  will  con¬ 
tain  7  a  h  und*''inoiwyortf<i  /  Varf  Shell  Mrckhirr,  ro/uistiny  of  a 
large  number  <*/  beaut  ifulMhetl*  iveaOy  joined  together  i  a  pair  of 
LamiMumd  h'ubbcr  ialtieA-i/Xtrk  fl rarciets,  good  find  durable; 
u  pair  of  Onyx  Leper  AUeaer  Jhdtohs,  fteai  urul  handsome,  and 
o  Com/muta  >n  Floral  Breast  I'in,  very  neat  and  attractive. 
ftfrxneuibsr.  tho  Ctuksl,  to*; other  With  all  this  Jewelry,  costs  you 
nothin  Kilt  I*  glveit/rcc  with  a  $nionHis'  subscription  I. .  our  paper. 
Bis  subscriptions  and  ofx  conttutn  ufjewohy  will  ls>  scut  for  $1.50. 
You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  great  chance  I  Tako advantage  of 
It  at  oncet  Wt  guarantee  double  value  of  money  sent*  As  to 
©ur  reliability,  we  refer  to  tny  publisher  iu  N,  Y,  Address. 
0.  U.  MOOUK  4s  CO.,  l*i*rk  Pluco,  Now  York, 


PERSONALS. 


Governor-elect  Jackson,  of  Maryland 
is  said  to  have  promised  bis  salary  of  $4,500 
per  year  to  Mrs.  Jackson  for  pin  money. 

Gen  Sparks,  late  of  the  Land  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  contemplates  a  trip  to  Europe.  His 
wife  is  anxi  us  to  go,  and  they  will  probably 
start  in  a  few  weeks. 

President  Cleveland  is  to  take  lessons  in 
horse-back  riding  this  winter,  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Riding  Academy,  which  will  be  opened 
about  Dec,  10.  A  large,  strong  horse  for  his 
special  use  is  to  be  secured. 

The  seven  thousand  volumes  which  consti¬ 
tuted  Mr.  Beecher’s  library,  brought  only 
$10,000  at  the  public,  sale.  This  sum  was 
swelled  to  $:27.(K10,  however,  by  the  sale  of 
paintings,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Belva  Lockwood  has  annexed  to  her  law 
office  at  Washington  a  bureau  for  finding 
wives  for  men  who  are  too  busy  to  spend  their 
time  iu  courting.  Her  latest  client  is  a  flank¬ 
er  of  Denver,  Col.,  who  wants  the  widow  of  a 
banker  for  bis  wife,  a  woman  who  is  both 
handsome  and  aimable. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  only  wo¬ 
man  who  was  ou  the  floor  of  the  convention 
which  first  nominated  Lincoln,  on  Sunday 
severed  all  relations  with  the  Republican 
party  in  a  public  speech  in  New  York- 
“Henceforth,”  she  said,  “my  party  shall  be 
that  w’hich  stands  for  woman  suffrage  and 
prohibition.” 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  is  very  fond  of  agriculture, 
and  has  a  passion  for  planting  trees,  One  of 
his  first  works  after  his  election  was  to  plant 
the  garden  of  the  Vatican  with  fruit,  trees  aud 
vines,  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
grapes  of  the  Vatican  garden  are  turned  into 
wine.  His  Holiness  superintends  the  opera¬ 
te  n  and  gives  the  necessary  orders. 

Ex-Senator  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  growing  rapidly  rich.  He  has  retired  tem¬ 
porarily  from  active  politics,  but  intends  to 
become,  if  possible,  a  political  power  in  his 
State,  after  he  has  made  all  the  money  he 
wants.  His  wealth  is  obtained  from  railroads 
and  coal  mines.  His  profits  in  the  last  few 
months  are  said  to  have  been  enormous. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Georoe  M.  Baker  has  issued  a  set  of  new 
speakers  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
who  desire  to  select  new  pieces  for  reading  or 
recitation.  It  sometimes  seems  strauge  that 
with  the  thousands  of  suitable  recitations  in 
the  English  language  one  should  ever  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  good  “piece  to  speak.”  Yet  anyone 
w  ho  has  ever  tried  to  settle  upon  something 
for  a  special  occasion  knows  how  hard  a  task 
it  is.  Mr.  Baker  has  grouped  characteristic 
selections  iu  such  a  way  that  almost  anybody 
cau  find  something  suitable  here.  We  qow 
have  numbers  given  up  to  Irish  Dialect,  Ger¬ 
man  Dialect,  Negro  Dialect  and  Yankee  Dia¬ 
lect.  “The  Grand  Army  Speaker”  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  war  poems,  excellent  iu  every  way. 
The  nooks  are  published  by  Lee  <&  Shepard, 
Boston,  aud  cost  30  cents  each.  An  excellent 
book  ou  the  study  of  elocution  is  “  Vocal  uiul 
Vocal  Language,”  by  E,  N.  Kirby,  also  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lee  A  Shepard.  The  author  is  an 
instructor  in  Harvard  University.  He  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  presenting  a  series  of 
rules  aud  exercises  fo>-  the  student  in  voice 
culture. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Sc  Co.  send  an  excellent 
assortment  of  new  books.  This  firm  is  noted 
for  the  excellent  taste  displayed  iu  the  make¬ 
up  of  its  calendars.  0.  W.  Holmes  and  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney  are  the  authois  selected  for 
1888,  and  the  selections  made  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  these  authors  ure  excellent  in  every 
way.  “Winter,”  by  H.  I),  Thoreuu,  is  a  very 
thoughtful  volume.  One  must  study  Ttioreau 
iu  order  to  understand  him.  The  thoughtful 
reader  w  ill  always  fiud  help  in  his  pages.  The 
volumes  on  Benjamin  Franklin  aud  Patrick 
Henry  w  ill  be  of  great  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
history.  “Bird  Talk,”  by  Mrs.  Whitney,  is 
called  “A  calendar  of  the  orchard  and  wild- 
wood.  ’’There  is  a  little  poem  for  each  month  in 
the  year  to  represent  the  voices  of  the  birds 
that  appear  during  the  month. 

Lee  &  Shepard  send  “  That  Glorious  Song 
of  Old.”  “  The  Breaking  Waves  Dashed  High,” 
“It  Was  the  (’aim  aud  Silent  Night”  and 
“Why  (Should  tin*  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud,” 
four  beautiful  little  books,  neatly  bound 
and  beautifully  illustrated.  These  are  well 
suited  for  those  who  appreciate  holiday  books, 
yet  are  not  able  to  pay  the  prices  demanded 
for  the  larger  ones.  “  Faith's  Festivals"  and 
“  The  Bridal  of  Triermmu”  are  from  the  same 
publishing  house.  Readers  of  Walter  Scott 
will  remember  the  latter  book.  This  edition 
is  magnificent  in  paper,  binding,  printing  and 
illustrations.  Another  excellent  book  from 
this  firm  is  *•  Wendell  Phillips,”  by  Goo.  L. 
Austin.  This  book  deals  with  the  earlier 
struggles  made  agaiust  slavery  by  the  old  ab¬ 
olitionists. 
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j  I  I  I  mj  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  REGAINED, 

^  ^  I  |  ANT  ILLUSTRATED  JOU  RN  AL 

%  PUBLISHED  F0R  THEIR  benefit 

t  |C|™  I  J^|  #  K  Treats  on  Health,  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture  and 

Medical  Subjects, 

~  And  lb  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Information  for  suffering  humanity  afflicted 

with  long-standing,  chronic,  nervous,  exhausting  or  painful  diseases.  Every  sub- 
■  mm  a  Mta  I—  m'l  ■  ject  that  bears  on  health  and  human  happiness  receives  attention  in  Its  pages  and 

BPIt  ■  Bp1"  gw  Kjmm  IT**  the  many  questions  asked  by  ailing  persona  and  Invalids  who  have  despaired  of  a 

w  Sf  a-’J-y  □  esa  Bk,  ifaa  Saw  Shn  cure  are  answered,  and  valuable  Informal  Ion  is  voluntreml  to  aU  who  arc  in  need 

.£/  y  ^  jjj  ||^  of  medical  ailvk-e.  No  similar  work  has  ever  been  published.  Every  sick  and  ailing 

YOt  NO  AND  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN,  and  others  who  suffer  from  nervous  and  physical  debility,  exhausted  vita  ity,  premature  decline,  etc.,  are  especially 
benefited  by  consulting  Its  contents.  Everything  such  sufferers  wish  to  know  Is  fully  given  In  Its  pages.  If  in  need  of  medical  aid  or  counsel,  reafl  it  before  ''doctoring” 
or  investing  in  medicines  or  appliances  or  any  description,  and  you  will  save  time,  money  aud  disappointment.  If  using  medicine  or  medical  trr atment  of  any  kind, 
read  it  aud  learn  th-  better  way. 

TH  B  REVIEW  exposes  the  frauds  practiced  by  quacks  a„d  medical  imposters  who  profess  to  "practice  medicine,”  and  points  out  the  only  safe,  simple,  and  effective 
road  to  health,  vigor  and  bodily  energy. 

Beware  of  the  sham  curative  articles  called  Shields,  Generators,  Girdles,  Pads,  Brushes,  Conets,  Clothing,  Plasters,  etc.,  now  deceptively  advertised  as  Electric. 
Voltaic  and  Magnetic.  These  articles  are  as  entirely  spurious  as  the  advertisements  concerning  them  are  insidious.  This  can  be  easily  detected  by  a  simple  test  which  Is 
fully  explained  In  the  REVIEW. 

Electric  Belts  arm  all  curative  appliances  are  treated  upon-all  about  them.  Belts  on  St)  days'  trial(?)and  other  fallacies  reviewed.  Thousands  of  dollars  saved  nervous 
debility  sufferers  aud  others  by  tie  advice  given. 

Reader,  are  you  afflicted,  and  wish  to  recover  the  same  degree  of  health,  strength  and  energy  experienced  In  former  years?  Do  any  of  tte  following  symptoms,  or 
class  of  symptoms  meet  your  diseased  condition?  Are  you  suffering  from  III  health  In  any  of  Its  many  forms,  consequent  on  a  lingering,  nervous,  chronic  or  functional 
disease?  Do  you  fe  1  nervous,  debilitated,  fretful,  ttniid,  and  lack  tug  power  of  will  and  action?  Are  you  subject  to  loss  of  memory,  have  spells  of  fainting,  fulness  of 
blood  In  the  head,  feel  listless,  moping,  unfit  Tor  business  or  pleasur-.  and  subject  to  flis  of  melancholy?  Are  your  kidneys,  stomach,  armary  oigaus,  liver  or  blood  in  a 
disordered  condition?  Do  you  suffer  from  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  or  other  aches  or  t  alns?  Are  you  limld,  nervous  and  forgetful,  with  your  mild  eontluually  dwelling 
on  the  subject '  Have  you  lost  confidence  in  yourself  and  energy  for  business  pursuits?  Are  you  subject  to  restless  nights,  broken  sleep,  nightmare,  dreams  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  I  uisli  fulness.  eontu-ion  of  ideas,  aversion  to  society,  dlzzlooss  lu  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  pimples  and  blntbrs  on  the  face  and  back.  ;unl  other  despondent 
symptoms?  There  are  thousands  of  your  g  men,  middle-aged  and  old  who  suffer  from  nervous  and  physical  debility.  There  are  thousands  of  females  broken  down  in 
bea'th  and  spirits,  who  from  false  modesty  or  neglect  prolong  their  suffering 

Why  further  neglect  your  health  and  future  happiness  or  continue  to  be  dosed  drugged  and  quacked  when  THE  REVIEW,  which  costs  you  nothing,  teaches  us  the 
true  and  only  way  to  permanent  health,  strength  and  vigor?  “THE  REVIEW,"  or  'HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH  REGAINED."  cautalns  particulars  and  information  worth 
thousands  to  suffering  humanity.  THE  REVIEW  is  now  In  ils  ninth  year  of  publication.  Complete  specimen  copies  mailed  free  Address 
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Now  is  the  time  to  apply,  as  you  may  not  see  this  notice  again 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glafi  to  know 
that  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  have 
published  a  new  edition  of  Poems  by  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Cary.  There  is  much  real  poetry- 
in  this  volume.  We  may  say  that  no  collec¬ 
tion  of  poetry  is  complete  without  it. 

Treasure-Trove  is  an  excellent  little  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  young.  There  is  no  other  juven¬ 
ile  magazine  that  tits  into  the  place  that 
Treasure-Trove  was  designed  to  fill.  It  con¬ 
tains  healthful  aud  instructive  literature  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  public  schools. 
It  appeal's  to  be  for  pupils  what  the  educa¬ 
tional  publications  are  for  teachers. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 

The  schoolmaster  in  our  district  has  been 
having  some  trouble  with  the  big  boys.  This 
is  the  teacher’s  second  year  with  us.  He  gives 
pretty  good  satisfaction,  and  our  people  don’t 
believe  much  iu  changing.  We  don’t  believe 
in  hiring  a  new  teacher  every  term  just  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  There  are  several  big 
boys  who  make  a  point  of  coming  to  school 
every  year  about  this  time.  They  don't  cure 
much  about  studying,  they  want  to  have -a 
good  time.  Last  year  the  teacher  was  a  little 
afraid  of  them  and  they  hurt  the  school  a  good 
deal.  This  year  he  felt  a  little  more  confident 
that  the  school  board  would  sustain  him  so  he 
went  at  them  at  the  first  sign  of  disorder  and 
drove  them  out  of  school.  Uncle  Jacob  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  law  and  order.  Some  of 
us  think  he  would  make  a  good  man  for  the 
school  board  aud  we  mean  to  try  and  elect  him 
next  spring.  His  remarks  at  the  store  the 
other  night  ought  to  help  bts  canvass.  “I  be¬ 
lief  in  packing  up  a  gootdeacbor  right  straight 
out,  efiVry  time.  School  deachlng  is  u  very 
goot  business  for  lazy  beeble  to  get  iuto. 
Sometimes  veu  a  young  man  finds  dot  he 
makes  a  big  failure  mit  efl'ery  thing  else,  he  is 
sure  he  can  deach  school.  Yell,  dose  men 
deaches  der  school,  but  dey  don’t  deach  der 
bupils  Such  fellers  make  more  noise  dan  der 
goot  deachers  und  consequently-  beeple  hires 
dem.  Der  goundry  is  quiet  uud  noise  dakes. 
One  of  dese  deachens  dot  sbust  keeps  aloug  uud 


keeps  two-thirds  off  his  mind  thinking  off  his 
salary  will  grow  fat  mit  deachiog,  vile  a  goot 
uud  gareful  deacher  dot  tries  to  keep  up  mit 
der  times  uud  study  things  out  vill  vare 
himself  all  up.  So  dot  unless  der  beeble  off 
der  district  makes  it  dere  business  to 
have  der  deacher  up  mit  his  duty,  bis 
idea's  of  what  dot  duty  is  vill  get  pretty  small. 
I  belief  dot  more  off  der  future  of  dis  goundry 
rests  mit  der  district  school  dan  most  beeble 
vill  think.  Dere  vill  alvays  be  a  gontest  mit 
der  city  und  der  gouutry.  All  dese  anargists 
und  Hennery  George  men  und  dese  Oder 
fellers,  dese  saloon  geepers  und  boliticians  vill 
alvays  make  dere  headquarters  mit  der  city 
und  gontrol  der  local  bolitiesdere  pecause  dey 
makes  a  business  of  bolities  while  der  goot 
men  must  vork  for  a  filing.  Veil,  dergonse- 
quence  vill  pe  dot  der  goot  beeble  off  der  city 
vill  alvays  haf  to  look  mit  der  farmers  for 
help  in  geeping  der  yenueral  goferment  safe 
und  bure.  Der  farmers  must  be  honest  und 
intelligent  so  dey  can  do  dere  part  iu  dis 
work.  Der  great  majority  off  der  farmers 
vill  haf  to  depend  upon  der  district  school  for 
dere  education.  It,  is  der  duty  dere  fore  off 
every  man  dot  has  der  imlerests  off  dis  gofer- 
meut  mit  his  heart  to  see  dot  der  district 
school  vas  gept  up  uud  broperly  managed. 
All  dis  talk  about  higher  education  mit  der 
beebles  vas  all  right  mit  a  certain  class,  but 
it  vaspetter  lower  education  dot  der  goundry 
vants,  iu  nay  obinion  ’’  small  pica. 

lUisceUanfous 


way.  isr.  Y. 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD 
TO  DAY,  NAMING  THIS  PAPER. 
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atul  tanners  with  no  experience  make  fl'j.SO  an 
hour  during  spam  time.  j  v.  Kenyon, Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y..  made  SIS  one  dny,  one  week. 

So  can  you.  Pranfn  and  catalogue  free. 
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And  ^BreeX  Western  _ 

tar Price  lilt.  UuWdrU.riuabunk. 


300. 000  Peach  Trees  of  all  tbe  best  varieties,  being 
grown  from  strict ly  pure  natural  Tennessee  Seed,  aud 
budded  from  healthy  bearing  trees,  entirely  free  from 
yellows.  Those  desiring  to  plauc  trees  would  do  well 
to  exam  me  our  stock  and  prices.  All  orders  bv  mail 
wUI  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Catalogues 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Will  exchange  large  lots  of  trees  for  Live  Stock  or 
Real  instate.  Address 

E.  It.  COCHRAN  «Sr  CO., 
.Middletown.  New  Castle  County,  Delaware. 


JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 

Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 
choice  Lily  Butte,  $1;  3  rare  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  12  Mammoth  Chestnuts,  50  cts. 
Free  by  mail.  II.  H.  BERGER  &  Co.,  317 
Washington  St..  San  Fr.mclseo.Cul  lfornia. 
Catalogue  free. 


EVERGREENS 

-JO*  '-5  varieties:  PUREST  TREES, 
agSK  30  varieties,  all  sizes.  Prices  from 
XJifirt  .it)  cents  per  1000  up.  50  varieties  : 
jkSy  of  TREE  SEEDS.  Low  -st  Prices.  ! 
-jS»v2r  Largest  Stock  and  Greatest  Varie-  , 
Ig-aMRS  ty  in  America.  Large  frees  tor  j 
W"  Street  aud  Park  Planting  in  great  j 
variety,  by  the  carload.  Wholesale  Lists 
GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co., 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NOW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
t eith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

ORurt.VBT  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  | this 

sized  type.  11  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  35  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  U  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . . . .25  * 

Preferred  positions  . . . ,....25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rcral  New  Yorker  is: 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

*4  "  Six  months .  1. 10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Aust-al'a  and 

Germany,  per  year,  pjst-pald .  $3,04(128.  6d.t 

France . .  S.04  (!6>4  fr.) 

French  Colonies. . . .  4.08  291*  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

lntsred  at  the  Post-offlce  at  New  York  City,  it.  Y. 
m  second  class  mall  matte*. 


CHALLENGE 

D  MILLS  never  blmv 
--p-.  -  3  T  r  down,  n  record  no  other 
vVilYI,I)n)lH  cnn  show.  Scut  on  80 
ilnyx’  trluL  Also  feed  grind- 
~f  crs,  Bhe)ler»,  pmnin,  etc, 

^  Agents  wanted.  Catalogues 

free.  CnALi.Sxo*  Wind 
Millajtd  Kkkd  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


,  Jonah  A I  Inti  It  trUl  kill  you  to  drink  *o  much  of  this  iiatr,  //>  ‘/0,(  think  of  the 
(.  Xtftnaulha-t  fin.  I. '!]  tune, at  CJ/, enter  „as  added  to  that  fi  rente  it  mod, In  t  ruum 
Jlnt  that  man  one  dr  tidy  Ark  He  had  dnnktd  1|  tumble, t  hull."  I'  XtnU  t.  "  I  tilnl 
haute  dehrioat  humor  that  In*.-  made  In  i  worka  a  Joy  /  in  it  t'arlrton 

t'emane  wit  ’’  -lie,  O.  II  Ttpany  Ii.il.  ’*  UOrnely  HUdMuhiluut  humor."  tl,,n. 

,  (  -  It  la  all  ovapgel  itf  ihr  l<  i  n. v-t  watlval,  and  ilmlle*l  Htivu-m  on  the 

‘.whUnJ. ’-/ait/,  td.  eruer.  "  An  ex.  ecillilgly  auuialug  book"  time  Idnabeth 
d.  Ili.'ix.  Ill,  1*1  It:<  «( ,  Morrue.ati.igl y  f  U  I,  liy  we  Lave  hod  to  alt  lwr.lt  and  l,»wh 

art  came."  U’e.kty  IFl/nc.  “Unumsdiomiblv  lior  Iw-t  "-Detroit  h.e 


Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

f  Pwrtablo  nod  Semi-Portable, 
it  to  1C  Horae  Bower. 

nittitruu-.l  l*&tnph)rl  PrtHi.  Address 

James  leffel  4,  Co. 

\*  8PBINUPIJCLD,  OHIO, 
or  110  Liberty  Nt,  New  York. 


The  I nven tor’s  own  system  of  lJhonogriiphy:  no  tench- 
er  needed:  learners  mutually  aid  each  other,  instruct 
lion  book,  VO  cents.  (KstubllsLod,  1860.1  Address 

PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  I'a. 


Their  chaste  salutes  are  not  misplaced 
When  \v<  men  kiss  a  friend  or  brother. 

But  of  life’s  honey  what  n  waste 
There  Is  when  women  kiss  each  other. 

-  Boston  Courier. 

Always  tired — A  wagon  wheel. — Heart 
and  Home. 

1  intelligent  girls  should  marry  farmers  for 
they  are  all  men  of  culture — agriculture. — 
Earth. 

It  would  be  all  right  for  every  dog  to  have 
his  day  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  wauts 
ho  many  nights. — Life. 

An  exchange  says:  “Never  go  into  the  water 
after  a  hearty  meal.”  We  don’t.  We  go  to 
the  restaurant  after  it. — Ogdensburgh  Net  vs. 

Young  man;  “Will  you  give  assent  to  my 
marriage  with  your  daughter,  sir?”  Old  man, 
firmly:  “No,  sir,  not  a  eeut.” — Baltimore 
Market  Journal. 

A  fertilizer  manufacturer  has  a  sign  read¬ 
ing:  “Those  bringing  their  own  bones  to  this 
factory  to  be  ground  will  be  attended  to  im¬ 
mediately.” — Earth. 

“.Don’t  trouble  yourself  to  stretch  your 
mouth  any  wider,”  said  a  dentist  to  his  pa¬ 
tient;  “1  intend  to  stand  outside  to  draw  your 
tooth.” — Hearth  and  Home, 

Darwin  said:  “Every  species  of  fruit  con¬ 
tains  a  living  principal.”  A  man  is  very 
likely  to  discover  it  when  he  lutes  into  an  ap¬ 
ple  in  the  dark. — Boston  Beacon, 

Wilton  was  asked  if  he  intended  to  instruct 
his  daughters  in  the  different,  languages— to 
which  he  replied,  “No,  sir,  one  tougue  is  suffi¬ 
cient  fora  woman. — Salem  Standard, 

“What,  1o  you, "she  asked,  in  dreamy  ac¬ 
cents,  “is  the  most  beautiful  thing  about  the 
sunset?”  He  thought  for  some  time  and  then 
replied,  “li  reminds  me  of  supper.” — Burling¬ 
ton  f  ree  Press. 

Physician :  “Patrick,  don’t  you  know 
better  than  to  have  your  pig-pen  so  close  to 
the  house?”  Patrick — “An’  pby  shud  oi  not, 
sort”  “It’s  unhealthy.”  “Be  away  wid  yer 
nonsense.  Bure  the  pig  has  never  been  sick  a 
day  in  bis  life.” — Omaha  World, 

A.:  “Do  you  know  where  the  custom  of 
mothers  taking  their  marriageable  daughters 
to  the  watering  places  originated?”  B. :  “I 
have  no  idea."  “Well,  it  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  Abraham.  You  know  it  was  at  a  well 
that  Rebecca  found  her  husband.” — Texas 
Siftings. 

Hah  Hm  There  !— “Col.  Guff:  I  see,  Mr. 
Lard,  that  you  are  charging  mo  45  and  50 
cents  a  pound  for  butter  now.  What  is  this 
high  price  owing  to?”  Mr.  Lard.  “Well,  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  me,  Col.  Guff,  and  1  should 
feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  make  it 
convenient  to  pay  up.” — Life. 


^UsfcfHancou.9  guU’JCrtiiSitt0. 
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,JA<  Jt**ON  I IHOTHER8, 
NEW  70EE  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBIS, 
MAIN  VFJriCK,  it  TUlllD  A  VIC,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


OUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE 

over  IS  incites  Iona.  Bj  canto  or  inillM  quantity, 
mr  now  Improved  machinery  makes  iiqwrlor  round 
mill  sole  iilo  excelling  iuiyllilnu  offered  heretofore. 
First  oretnjnrr  wherever **hlt<IR-t  Price  lltit  on  ap- 
nlleatlon.  Drain  Tile  much  I  nos  for  sale. 


Tcood  news 

TO  LADIES. 

<  I  roil  test  c.  ItT^Now^muM,  i  m  o 
to  get  on! ms  for  our  celebrated 
Ten*.  Coffee,  and  linking. 
Powder,  and  weuuro  a  bountiful 
Gold  Baud  or  Mona  Hobo  China 
Tha  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Gold  Band 
Moan  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brora  Lamp,  tbmtor,  or 
Webster’*  Dictionary.  For  particulars  ttddreM 
THROUm  AM  I.  It  1C  AX  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  281).  81  and  88  Yo*ey  St»,  Now  York. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILI.MM  KNAHEACO. 

Baltimore.  22 and  24  Kn*t  Baltimore  St;  New  York 
112  fifth  Ave;  W  asiunuton:  SIS  Market  Space. 


SEWED  WITH  THE  WRONG  MACHINE. 


Henderson  detects  a  loose  thread  in  the 
seam  of  his  new  trousers. 


A  quick  pull  reveals  the  fact  that  his  trousers  were 
not  made  entirely  by  hand. 


GET  THE  BEST  ALWAYS. 

Do  you  keep  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  or  Swine?  If  so,  you  want  the  best  paper 
in  the  world  devoted  to  these  specialties,  and  that  paper  confessedly  is  THE 
BREEDER'S  GAZETTE,  It  is  not  the  lowest-priced  one  by  any  means,  but  it  is 
the  cheapest,  when  the  character  of  the  paper  is  taken  into  account.  It  con¬ 
tains  36  to  44  pages  weekly,  beautifully  printed,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  full  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  in  the  world  upon  all  branches  of  stock 
breeding,  feeding  and  management.  For  1888  it  will  be  better  and  stronger 
than  ever  before,  and  a  leading  feature  during  the  year  will  be  illustrated  plans  of 
stables,  barns  Snd  other  out-buildings,  with  full  building  specifications  in  every 
case.  Terms,  $3  a  year;  in  clubs  of  two,  $2;  in  clubs  of  five,  $1.75;  in  clubs 
of  ten,  $1.50.  Send  for  specimen  copy  free;  also  special  terms  to  club 
agents.  Address  J.  H.  SANDERS  PUB.  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


RUSTLESS 


IRON  WATER  PIPE. 


Send  for  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  KUSTLBNJS  IKON  CO 

lint  man.  Dow  &  Co*,  lionton  Ajr’tw  tor  New  England.  7  and  fl  ClifTStreetj  Now  York. 


^KELLY'S  DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL 

F^IFor  ”•:<<  C’ob.  .Simile*!  t'nrii.  Cotton  Seed  mid  all  kind*  of  Grnin. 

BEST  GRINDING  MILL.  MADE.  »« 

Made  in  HIwj*  from  \I  to  DA  Horse  Power,  and  to  Grind  from  s  to 30  ISiis,  por  hour. 
The  onLv  Mill  that  grinds  on  both  .sides  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  giving  Double 
the  GRINDING  SURFACE  of  nay  other  Mill  made. 

Otr  UI  LK  I’  V 1 1. X.  t  i  l  t,  l  IVARIl  i  VTKt).  Send  for  Circular. 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESHER  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0 


Y 1 1»  rut  I  it  j;  Sci»:irut<»rN,  Kelly  Horae  Pone*'*,  et©.,  vtc. 


$ 


% 


mm 


nrinr 

was  established  In  1*18;  Ls  n  tll-pngc  (M  column,  \V  KKK  LV  Agricultural,  Horticultural.  Live  Stock  and  Family 
])a»n*r,  ©untiuniug  valuable  In  Ion  nation  for  every  member  of  the  family.  It  l»  ably  edited  and  has  one  of  tin*  best 
crope  of  correspondents,  wh«  nre  net  util  turnirr*  i  Ih  ium  I  v©n,  of  any  pnj>er  In  tr  Is  country. 

An  able  lawyer  and  Veterinary  Snrg<*>ii  are  employed  by  us  by  the  year  toanuwerall  questions, 

asked  by  our sub»miM?r«,  in  their  respective  depart  ments  free  ol  charge. 

We  have  the  best  Commercial  Department,  with  full  market  reports  every  week,  of  any  paper  In  our  eluss. 

Our  large  circulation  and  liberal  advertising  patronage  enable  lis  to  otter  our  pajwr  at 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 

Wo  .send  the  remainder  of  1887  FKEK  to  new  auburn  hers.  Addrcuu 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O.  • 


Mighty  te 
Funny. 
Sells 

1. ike  Fun. 


SAMANTHAPSARATOGA’S 


#ir  NEARLY  00,000  SOLD!!! 

A0ENT8  are  taking  THOUSANDS  of  ORDERS 
for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

Profits,  850  to  8100  PER  WEEK. 


oms,  to  *IUU  KfcR  WEEK.  I  pm  UK  by  null  or  A*ent) . Aa.oO 

Apply  to  HUBBARD  BROS.,  PHILADELPHIA  or  KANSAS  CITY. 


tiouublv  her  luurt.”— Iletrott  Her  I're m. 

It  tukeJt  off  Siiriit ogit  fhllir*,  Hirta- 
tiatie,  low  m'UkM,  dudex,  /„u)  dnyi,  etc.. 
The  (loo)  iilvturi'xby  "Ooix’i’"  are  "juxt 
liiltiny."  I’eople  cni'/.y  to  «*-t  it. 
I'ltlt’K  Iltr  niiUI  or  Agent) . (V2.60 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

. — - - Savage  &  F ai'iium.Imuor- 

4  k  lers  unit  Breeders  of  Per- 

/  eheron  and  French  Coach 

/  Horses.  Inland  Homes  took 

/  )'  le, Wayne 

County.  Mti'h.  We  offer  a 
A I  W_.  1  [)A  very  large  stud  of  horses 

df  W S'l  1 1  -  -eli-ei  . . . 

JESf  J,  wV,  *'ff  1 1 ''  "in' ‘O >ek ,m;i ki  - (irli’i-s 

HmBw  1-asj-  visitors 

\  IP  caialoguc  free.  Address 

\  Snvni!i'  A  Kiirnum, 

_ I'errherou  Horses. 

fYetuih  Clutch  Horses. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGERl 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect  I 
article  of  its  kindl 
made.  No  more  break-1 
\  ape ;  ease  of  move-1 
ment  ami  satisfaction! 
guaranteed.  Lane’sI 
PATENT  STEEL  TRAC  K| 
1  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. I 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

.Manufnet'd  by 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  y,| 


1'lie  fiiiCMi  stock  ot  Apple.  Standard  and  Dwart  Pear, 
Plum  and  Peach  Trees  ever  off’ered  to  the  trade. 

AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Also  a  full  line  of  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars  stating  quantity 
size,  varieties,  etc.,  wanted.  Mention  Rural  Nkw- Yorker. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hold  by  Hardware  DcnlerN  Ueuerully. 

WHITMAN’S  HORSE-POWERS, 

Wrought  Iron  Chain. 

Ohl  Htdiublc,  Simple 
ntul  brat.  No  breakage. 
Thousands  in  use.  Mfrs. 
of  Lever  Powers,  all 
sizes, Corn  Sbellcrs.Hay 
Pre-'--cs,  Cider  Mills, 
Feed  Mills,  Peed  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars  ami  prices. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 
z>r.  LOUIS.  MO. 


AGTS.  WANTED. 


50,000  u,sewood’s 

CORN  SHELLCR  "M0US 


Will  shell  a 

Bushel  of  Cofn 
in  4  MINUTES. 

Agents  Wauled. 

Ask  ■foyt.tyi 

Vour  Mcrctmnt  [jy,, 
FOR  IT. 

Bend  for  Ulreularkhl 
and  l’rlco  List  No.  1> 


»  SAMPLE 

'll  smeller 
If  Sninll  Size. 
*,  j  S3. 00. 

LoiRe  6ize, 
•  oT  S3. 50. 
■”.fi  WARRANTED 
bTOs  YEARS. 

IfBest  Sheller 

in  the  World. 


CARRY  IRON  &  ROOFING  CO., 

Bolo  OitHufacturcrii  trnl  Owovrit,  •  LLKVKLAND,  OHIO, 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year,  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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OUR  ANIMAL  PORTRAITS. 

A  GROUP  OK  GRADE  CATTLE. 

NIMALS  belonging  to  none 
of  the  recognized  or  estab¬ 
lished  breeds  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  “common 
stock1’  or  “natives.”  These 
constitute  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  country.  They  are 
animals  of  mixed  blood,  without  any  tixed 
characters,  and  are  therefore  iuore  readily  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  cross  of  superior  blood  than  the 
local,  unimproved  native  breeds  of  Europe, 
which  have  more  definite  Characteristics;  for 
it  is  a  well-known  fitct  that  the  higher-bred 
parent  has  most  influence  on  the  progeny. 


Among  cattle  when  one  of  the  parents  be¬ 
longs  to  au  established  breed  and  the  other  is 
a  “native,”  the  offspring  is  a  “grade,”  beingin 
reality  a  half  blood,  though  usually  much 
more  like  its  pure-bred  parent  than  the  “na¬ 
tive.”  The  produce  of  such  a  half-blood  and 
a  pure-bred  is  also  a  grade,  or  three-quarter- 
bred  animal.  The  young  of  a  pure-bred  and 
tbree-quartor-bred  will  be  a  soven-eigbths- 
bred,  and  this  process  can  be  carried  on  in¬ 
definitely  until  the  number  of  crosses  of  pure 
blood  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  animal  to  reg¬ 
istry  in  the  herd-book  of  the  breed.  Iu  some 
of  the  herd- books,  however,  no  number  of 
crosses  will  entitle  the  produce  to  registration. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  said  thatu  taint  of  impure 
blood  can  never  be  bred  out,  as  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  danger  of  reversion.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  animals  seven-eighths 
to  flfteen-sixteeuths-bred  can  seldom  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  pure-bred  beasts.  An  ani¬ 
mal  with  one  or  more  crosses  of  pure  Short¬ 


horn,  Hereford,  Devon  or  Jersey  blood  is 
|  called  a  Short-horn,  Hereford,  Devon  or  Jer¬ 
sey  grade,  and  when  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  pure  crosses,  the  offspring  is  called 
a  high-grade  Short-horn,  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  produce  of  a  sire 

and  dam  of  different  breeds  is  said 
to  be  “  cross-bred,”  and  this  term  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  progeny  of  a  pure-bred  animal  of 
one  breed  and  a  high-grade  animal  of  auother. 

While  the  “  natives”  have  the  advantage  of 
greater  hardiness, they  are  not  such  good  feed¬ 
ers  and  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  at  as  early 
au  age  as  the  pure-breds.  When  they  are 
crossed  with  the  best  of  the  meat-produciug 
breeds,  however,  the  progeny  are  at  once  im¬ 
proved  in  these  important  properties,  while 
the  quality  of  their  flesh,  especially  where 
grading-up  has  been  practiced,  may  be  equal 
if  not  superior  to  that  of  pure-bred  animals. 
In  the  pure  breeds  in  which  the  fattening 
qualities  have  beeu  highly  developed,  an  ex¬ 


cessive  amount  of  fat  may  be  readily  produced, 
with  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  lean  flesh, 
which  diminishes  the  value  of  the  animal  for 
the  butcher.  When  such  animals  are  crossed 
on  good  “  natives,”  the  quality  of  the  flesh 
of  the  progeny,  in  its  proportion  of  lean  and 
fat,  is  often  far  superior  to  that  of  either  pa- 
►  reut.  Hence  the  advantage  of  good  grade  and 
high-grade  herds  for  the  shambles  or  the 
dairy ;  for  what  is  true  of  the  beef-brood  grades 
for  meat  is  true  of  the  dairy-breed  grades  for 
milk.  An  excellent  herd  of  grade  cattle  is 
kept  on  the  farm  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  we  are  indobted  to  Professor  G.  E.  Mor¬ 
row  for  the  photograph  from  which  the  group 
shown  at  Fig.  475  was  engraved.  Of  the 
group  iu  the  foreground  the  animal  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  is  a  Short-horn  grade;  then,  side  on, 
an  Ayrshire;  next,  full  front,  a  Hereford,  and 
beyond,  a  Holstein-Friesian.  Most  of  the 
animals  here  depicted  were  exhibited  at  the 
American  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago. 
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SOME  OF  THE  HINDRANCES  TO  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF 
AMERICAN  BEEF. 


HON.  T.  C.  JONES. 

The  public's  lack  of  appreciation  of  fine 
quality  in  meat :  points  prized  by  butch¬ 
ers-,  fair  judges'  standard  of  excellence-, 
influences  of  organizations  of  dealers  and 
speculators,  of  the  dressed  meat  trade ,  and 
of  a  venal  press-,  individual  farmers  can't 
afford  to  breed  for  Ha-  best  meat:  hard 
work  ahead. 


In  organizing  a  co-operative  movement  to 
induce  cattle  growers  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  quality  ol'  the  meat  they  produce,  we 
encounter  many  obstacles,  among  which  may 
he  mentioned  as  the  most  f m  ini dable  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  demand  for  this  product  of  our 
agriculture.  Americans,  though  more  extrav¬ 
agant.  consumers  of  heel'  t  han  the  people  of 
auy  other  country,  are  surprisingly  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  respects  its  quality,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  cattle  dealers  and  butchers  give  very 
little  attention  to  the  eatable  excellence  of  the 
beef  they  handle.  Sometimes  the  American 
is  heard  to  speak  of  the  meat  being  fat  or  lean 
tender  or  tough;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
any  criticism  is  heard  respecting  the  juiciness 
and  flavor  of  the  beef.  A  few  years  ago,  din¬ 
ing  with  a  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  capital¬ 
ist,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  how  little  my 
host,  who  indulged  liberally  in  all  t  he  luxu¬ 
ries  of  high  living,  knew  about  excellence  in  ( 
beef.  The  i  oast  we  had  that  day  did  not  seem 
to  please  him  and  he  remarked  to  the  steward 
that  it  was  not  as  tender  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
which  the  man  in  charge  of  the  larder  made 
answer:  “Well, air,  I  don’t  see  how  that  can 
be,  as  we  have  had  the  meat  hanging  on  the 
books  for  a  week.”  It  is  tiue  that  the  meat 
was  tough,  but, besides  tlns.it  was  dry  aud  fla¬ 
vorless. 

In  the  beef  cattle  market  the  standard  of 
excellence  is  a  straight,  even  carcass,  that 
will  yield  a  high  percentage  in  the  dead,  as 
compared  with  the  live  weight.  It  is  required 
that  the  animal  shall  be  properlv  fattened, 
but  even  here,  as  the  present  demand  is  that 
the  butcher  shall  cut  off  all  the  fat  from  his 
best  steak  or  roast,  the  dealer  prefers  cattle 
that  are  fleshy,  without  being  fat!  And  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  young  steers,  not 
fully  ripe,  sell  better  than  the  best  heifers  and 
young  cows,  which  yield  beef  of  the  very 
highest  quality. 

Another  most  serious  hindrance  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  breeding  for  better  quality  of  beef,  is 
to  he  found  io  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  seems  to  govern  the  awarding  of  pi  izes 
at  our  cattle  shows  In  the  exhibition  of 
breeding  cattle,  we  have  what  are  denominat¬ 
ed  beef  breeds  shown  separately.and  iri  sweep- 
stake  classes,  in  competition.  As  a  rule,  these 
animals  are  forced  for  the  show  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  fatness  that  would  be  practicable 
if  theyT  were  intended  for  slaughter.  This 
high  condition  is  regarded  as  indispensable. 
But  style  is  also  essential;  the  animal  roust  be 
what  is  called  “up-standing,”  With  high  head 
and  crest,  like  race-horses,  aud  must  have  a 
short,  slick  coat  of  hair  like  race-horses,  to 
produce  which  they  are  covered  with  heavy 
blankets.  Now  this  high  style,  this  “up-stand¬ 
ing”  form  is,  as  every  practical  cattle  grower 
knows,  seldom  found  in  connection  with  good 
quality.  The  shoulders  of  such  a  beast  are 
often  bare,  while  the  ribs  are  deficient  in 
depth  of  flesh,  ami  the  absence  ol  the  thick, 
mossy  coat  of  flue  hair  indicates  Inferior 
quality  of  beef  The  influence  of  these  ex¬ 
amples  of  prize-winning  animals  at  our  great 
agricultural  exhibitions  upon  the  practice  of 
the  farmers  of  the  country  who  produce  the 
great  mass  of  the  beef  which  supplies  our 
markets,  is  very  great,  and  unless  something 
can  he  done  to  change  their  management,  the 
injury  that  must  result  to  the  cattle-growing 
interest  will  tie  incalculable  The  numerous 
associations  that  have  been  formed  render 
the  danger  more  formidable  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  these  organizations,  though  as¬ 
suming  to  work  iu  the  interest  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  cattle-growers  aud  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  generally  con¬ 
trolled  by  dealers  and  speculators,  or  by 
mere  amateurs  in  the  industries  they  profess 
to  represent.  At  their  meetings  we  generally 
find  but  few  farmers  present,  and  these  have 
but  little  to  say,  and  do  not  care  to  control  or 
influence  the  proceedings. 

Another  very  serious  obstacle  we  have  to 
encounter  iu  carrying  forward  the  reforma¬ 
tion  suggested  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
the  dead  meat  trade,  so  suddenly  developed 
at  leading  cattle  marts  in  the  West,  from 
which  the  carcasses  of  range  cattle  are 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  to  compete  w ith 
the  products  of  legitimate  agriculture  ulong 
the  lines  of  our  principal  railways  in  all  the 
States  east  of  the  M  ississippi  River.  With 
the  defective  taste  of  the  mass  of  consumers 
who  iegard  all  beef  as  good  that  is  not  tough, 


these  carcasses  that  arc  not  put  upon  the 
market  by  the  retailers  until  eight  or  ten  days 
after  slaughter,  have  become  comparatively 
tender  by  the  process  of  decomposition,  and 
in  consequence  are  often  pronounced  to  be 
good  beef. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  farmer 
who  carries  on  the  business  of  cattle  growing 
as  a  legitimate,  if  not  an  essential  branch  of 
mixed  husbandry, is  forced  to  face  the  question 
—Will  it  pay  to  breed  with  a  view  to  produc¬ 
ing  lieef  of  the  best  quality  <  The  answer  to 
this  question  1  think  must  be  in  the  negative 
if  the  farmer,  hard-working,  frugal,  and  iso¬ 
lated,  without  the  aid  of  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions,  is  to  continue  to  encounter  the  united 
opposition  of  consumers,  trailers,  slaughter¬ 
ing  combinations  and  ranch  men  for  whom 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
furnishing  free  pasturage. 

This,  all  candid  and  well-informed  men 
must  confess  is  the  present  condition  of  this 
industry.  And  in  addition  to  the  formidable 
obstacles  above  mentioned,  there  is  yet  an¬ 
other  most  powerful  influence  operating 
against  us:  I  refer  to  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  towus  and  cities,  which  on  account,  of  the 
enormous  patronage  derived  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes  are  generally  found  to  be  the 
advocates  of  dealers  and  speculators  with  the 
various  combinations  of  trade  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  rather  than  of  the  welfare  of  legitimate 
producers. 

And  yet  this  great  aud  most  important 
class,  the  farmers  of  America,  are  not  with¬ 
out  hope.  They  have  a  great  work  to  accom¬ 
plish  iu  overcoming  the  obstacles  I  have 
pointed  out,  which  oppose  them,  uot  ouly  in 
the  branch  of  industry  to  which  the  Rural  has 
directed  attention,  but  in  marly  all  branches 
of  their  vocation.  They  must  take  broader 
view's  of  their  duties,  as  well  as  of  their  inter¬ 
ests,  if  they  would  compete  successfully  with 
the  rival  interests  of  traders  aud  speculators. 
The  means  by  which  we  may  hope  to  carry 
forw'ard  the  work  of  improving  the  quality  of 
our  cattle,  with  some  suggestions  in  regard  to 
other  interests,  shall  be  reserved  for  future 
numbers  <>f  the  Rural. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  end  of  a  year  is  a  proper  time  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  vulucs  of  the  live  stock.  Unless 
this  is  done  and  the  owner  knows  precisely  to 
the  dollar  wbat  his  animals  would  bring  if 
sold,  be  cannot  manage  his  business  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  secure  the  most  profit.  Hence 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  strict  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the  stock  in 
band  as  a  basis  for  the  coming  year's  business. 
Aud  besides  this,  the  feeding  should  be  done 
in  such  a  systematic  way  that  the  cost  of  this 
may  be  known,  and  from  it  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  stock.  It  is  very  easy  to  lose  money 
when  u  man  goes  blindly  to  work  and  never 
uses  figures  or  paper  aud  pencil.  The  farmer 
who  is  always  figuring  is  the  one  who  makes 
ends  meet  and  gets  a  good  profit  in  between 
them.  Aud  there  is  no  part  of  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness  where  it  is  easier  to  make  or  lose  money 
than  in  feeding  and  eanug  for  stock. 

HOKSKK. 

Except  for  the  danger  of  slipping  upon  icy 
roads,  it  would  lx*  better  for  horses  to  go  with¬ 
out  shoes  in  the  winter.  When  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  teams  on  slippery  roads,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  have  them  barefoot. 
In  the  South,  where  the  roads  are  not  icy, 
shoes  are  unnecessary  and  the  feet  are  better 
without  them.  When  shoes  are  needed,  the 
movable  steel  calks  will  be  found  both  safe 
aud  convenient.  These  are  screwed  in  and 
out  of  the  shoes,  and  are  taken  out  when  the 
horses  are  put  iu  the  stables. 

Great  care  Is  to  be  taken  to  have  the  horses 
fastened  securely.  A  horse  getting  lose  iu  the 
night  may  be  badly  hurt  by  being  kicked  or 
may  hurt  the  others.  Sharp  shoes  are  dangerous 
iu  this  way.  Wounds  made  by  them  should 
he  washed  at  once  with  warm  wuter  and 
dressed  with  some  stimulating  Hnimeutor  mix¬ 
ture.  Halters  should  be  mude  so  short  that 
the  foot  cannot  be  got  over  them  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  be  cast  in  the  stall.  The  safest  fastening 
is  a  strong,  broad,  leather  collar  with  a  ring 
sewn  in  it,  and  a  rope  tie  with  a  snap  book  to 
fasten  to  the  ring.  The  tie  should  be  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  stall  by  a  ring  screw  bolt 
and  be  no  longer  than  to  hang  within  a  foot  of 
the  floor.  The  foot  cannot  be  got  over  such  a 
fastening. 

Mules  will  withstand  harder  treatment  than 
horses,  but  to  have  good  mules  iu  good  condi¬ 
tion  they  should  be  as  well  treated  as  horses. 
Use  mules  kindly;  that  is  without  abuse;  they 
will  returu  kinduess  for  kinduess.  Our  ex¬ 


perience  goes  to  show  that  mules  are  stubborn 
and  vicious  when  handled  by  rough,  stubborn 
aud  vicious  drivers.  A  young  mule  may  be 
made  a  pet  by  kindness  as  easily  as  a  c-olt. 
There  are  exceptions;  but  we  firmly  believe 
this  is  the  rule.  It  is  so  with  us. 

CATTLE. 

The  dairy  now  working  will  lie  profitable  as 
the  cows  ar._  well  kepi,,  Keep  them  clean  and 
the  skin  well  carded.  It  helps  the  food  and  is 
an  economy,  and  it  is  healthful.  Feed  liber¬ 
ally  ;  keep  the  stables  warm,  by  closing  all  air 
spaces  aud  admitting  only  as  much  air  as  is 
required — for  good  ventilation.  Cows  that 
are  coming  in  should  be  provided  with  a 
warm,  quiet  stall  in  a  separate  building,  Cut¬ 
ting  the  fodder  is  a  saving  of  one  third.  Corn 
fodder  should  never  be  fed  whole  and  the 
wasted  butts  of  it  when  cut  may  be  thrown 
under  the  cows  if  there  is  auy  waste. 

Fattening  beeves  should  lie  crowded  with 
food.  A  variety  of  food  will  help  the  appe¬ 
tite.  Roughness  is  indisjiensable  for  the 
digestion  of  grain.  Daily  cardiug  is  a  help  to 
making  fat,  and  warm  water  with  line  meal 
or  shorts  stirred  iu  it  is  better  than  cold  water 
or  water  alone.  Excess  of  water  is  to  he 
avoided.  Turn  off  the  animals  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  a  passable  condition.  The  first 
feeding  is  the  most  profitable. 

Calves  should  be  kept  strictly  free  from 
lice;  the  annoyance  from  these  pests  will 
keep  them  unthrifty  and  poor.  Regular 
rations  of  grain  should  be  given;  for  the  most 
flesh  is  laid  upon  young  animals  and  the 
weight  thus  gained  is  the  cheapest  in  the  life 
of  the  animals.  What  is  now  gained  goes  to 
tuako  up  for  the  slower  growth  hereafter;  aud 
what  is  lost  now,  if  ever  regained,  is  only  got 
at  a  cost  which  is  unprofitable.  Young  calves 
should  get  warmed  skim-milk.  It  will  double 
their  growth.  A  comfortable,  warm,  dry 
bed  will  help  them  very  much. 

SBEEP. 

The  wool  crop  is  now  beiug  made.  The 
quality  of  it  depends  upon  regular  feeding; 
the  quantity  depends  upon  good  feeding.  Ex¬ 
cessive  warmth  is  unfavorable  to  a  heavy 
fleece.  Perfect  hpalth  is  indispensable  to 
growth  and  quality  both.  The  shepherd 
should  guide  himself  accordingly.  Costive¬ 
ness  is  to  be  avoided  by  giving  roots  or  bran. 
When  the  sbeep  is  seen  stretching  its  legs 
apart,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  feeding 
is  not  right.  Salt  may  be  needed  This  should 
be  given  at  least  twice  a  week,  aud  the  regular 
supply  will  be  beneficial.  Rain  is  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  wet  snow  which  hangs  to  the  fleece 
and  chills  the  sheep  is  very  hurtful  Close- 
wooled  sheep  will  withstand  bad  weatner 
much  better  than  those  with  loose,  open  fleec¬ 
es.  Look  out  for  ticks  and  get  rid  of  them. 
Keep  the  feet  clean  and  dry.  Give  plenty  of 
rack  room  for  feeding,  so  that  weaker  ones 
are  uot  crowded  out. 

SWINE. 

Do  not  over-fat  ten.  Thin,  meaty  pork  is 
best  for  use  and  for  sale.  The  last  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  puts  on  the  least  weight,  and  of  course  costs 
most  while  it.  makes  the  least  money.  Early 
marketing  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  profitable  for 
the  seller.  Store  pigs  are  more  healtntul 
running  at  large  iu  a  lot  with  a  “dug-out”  for 
a  shelter  than  in  ordinary  i>ens.  Nothing 
else  is  so  healthful  for  pigs  as  a  dry  earth  bed. 
The  most  growth  is  made  from  mixed  feed. 
Corn  islhe  basis,  byt  bran,  shorts  and  potatoes 
make  better  aud  cheaper  meat. 

Young  pigs  should  get  all  the  waste  milk. 
Milk  aud  bran  with  boiled  small  potatoes  will 
force  them  on  better  than  any  other  food. 
Where  waste  flesh  is  to  be  procured  this  is 
useful  for  pigs.  Clover  hay  or  corn  fodder) 
cut,  wetted  and  mixed  with  some  meal,  Is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  pigs,  both  young  and  old. 

Southern  stock  keepers  whose  cattle  and 
pigs  run  in  the  forest  range  will  do  well  to 
feed  some  fodder  or  corn.  Corn  is  cheap,  and 
au  ear  or  two  daily  for  each  head  will  keep  up 
the  weight.  But  stock  of  all  kinds  should  be 
kept  growing  and  they  will  not  grow  without 
ample  food.  With  good  feeding  stock  may  he 
reared  more  cheaply  in  the  South  than  any- 
where  else.  Southern  farmers  will  do  well  to 
consider  if  they  cannot  better  feed  their  stock 
well  ami  keep  them  growing  through  the  mild, 
pleasant  winter  mid  save  the  manure  made  for 
their  fields  than  liall-starvo  their  animals  aud 
have  ouly  one  year’s  growth  at  two  years 
of  age. 

CATTLE  CLASSES  AT  CHICAGO  FAT 
STOCK  SHOW. 

PROFESSOR  G.  E.  MORROW. 

Butchers  as  judges;  Short-horns  first-,  Aber¬ 
deen-  Angus  a  close  second;  block  and  show¬ 
ring  awards  differ;  Angus  and  high-grade 
Short  horn  herds  best;  grades  ahead  at 
the  block;  heavy  weights;  table,  of  gains 
per  day;  deductions  therefrom ;  early 
marketing  indicated. 

The  awards  at  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show, 


just  closed,  were  made  by  butchers,  some  of 
whom  also  had  experience  as  feeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  fat  cattle.  As  a  whole,  the  work 
was  more  critically  done  than  in  any  former 
year.  The  results  showed  the  correctness  of 
first  impressions  that,  while  no  oue  breed  had 
a  clear  lead  of  all  others, the  Short-boros  stood 
first,  with  the  Angus  a  close  second  in  merit. 
The  Herefords  did  well  in  the  younger  classes 
and  grade  Galloways,  Sussex  and  Devons,  all 
brought,  credit  to  their  feeders.  It  Is  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  skill  of  the  feeder  and 
showman  has  almost  as  much  to  do  with  suc¬ 
cess  at  these  shows  as  have  the  capabilities  of 
the  breed  or  individual  animal. 

As  has  been  the  rule,  the  carcass  prizes  were 
not  taken  by  the  prize-winners  on  foot,  but 
most  of  these  are  said  to  have  given  good  car¬ 
casses,  somewhat  over -fat,  of  course,  but  free 
from  mounds  aud  bunches  of  tallow  or  of  oily 
blubber. 

The  sweepstakes  herd  was  Mr.  Harvey’s 
Aberdeen- Angus,  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  cat¬ 
tle  over  shown  at  Chicago,  with  the  Iowa 
high  grade  Short  horn  herd  of  Mr.  Moniger 
so  nearly  its  equal  that  the  committee  divided. 
This  latter  herd  contained  the  two-year  old 
steer  declared  the  best  animal  in  the  show, 
and  the  three-year- old  winner  over  all  three- 
year-ohls  shown.  They  were  full  brothers, 
bred  aud  fed  by  the  exhibitor.  The  sweep- 
stakes  yearling  was  a  Hereford,  and  so  was  the 
sweepstakes  calf.  The  sweepstakes  carcass 
prize  was  awarded  to  a  two-year-old  half- 
blood  Galloway  which  had  attracted  little 
attention  alive.  The  prize  for  three-year-olds 
went  to  a  Gal low'ay  Hereford  cross;  that  for 
yearlings  to  an  Angus. 

A  few  large  steers  were  shown,  not  counting 
those  in  “side-show’s.”  One  weighed  3.1S5 
pounds,  and  had  no  other  recommendation.  In 
the  regular  classes  there  were  some  remark¬ 
able  weights  for  age,  perhaps  the  most  notice¬ 
able  case  being  that  of  a  pure  bred  Short- horn 
yearling  weighing  1  ,<W5  pounds. 

A  comparison  of  the  weights  by  ages,  with 
gaiti  per  day  of  the  various  classes  shown,  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  much  more  so  than 
such  facts  concerning  any  oue  or  two  ani¬ 
mals.  The  accompanying  table  gives  these 
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In  studying  this  table — and  I  think  it  worth 
columns  of  the  opinions  of  any  man,  as  show¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  production,  of  flrst- 
elass  beef  cattle— care  should  be  taken  to 
notice  comparative  age  in  days  of  annuals  in 
the  same  class  by  years.  Thus  the  daily  gain 
of  a  lot  of  calves  averaging  195  days,  ought 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  u  lot  averaging  3:10 
days,  while  the  average  weight  would  be  much 
less.  The  one  three-year-old  Angus  shown 
weighed  2,235  pounds,  and  a  three-year-old 
Sussex  made  a  good  showing,  but  these  are 
uot  included  In  the  table.  Aside  from  the 
Devons,  which  average,  perhaps,  250  pounds 
lighter  tlmu  the  others,  there  are  no  striking 
differences  between  the  breeds,  the  Short¬ 
horns  uud  the  grades,  which  were  in  good  part 
Short-horns,  having  some wliat  the  best  of  the 
contest. 

We  are  not  to  accept  the  figures  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  most  profitable  weight  at  which  to 
market  cattle,  for  even  the  averages  are  uot 
reached  as  a  rule  in  practice,  but  they  do  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  ought  nut  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  steers  until  past  three  years  old  before 
slaughtering  them. 

University  of  Illinois. 


DEVICE  FOR  HOLDING  A  BULL. 

I  purchased  a  large  throe-year-old  bull  last 
winter.  My  first  thought  was  how  to  fix  a 
device  for  holding  him,  that  would  be  handy, 
durable,  uud  safe.  Fig.  478  shows  a  device 
that  fills  the  bill  It  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  simple  and  any  blacksmith  cun 
very  quickly  make  one.  l’ut  it  on  and  let  it 
remain  on  as  long  as  the  bull  is  being  handled. 
It.  is  uot  in  the  way  of  anyibiugorat  any  time. 
It  needs  no  explauatiou.  Lead  with  a  rope  or 
Staff  aud  bitch  in  the  nose-ring  or  above  as 
you  see  tit..  For  mine  1  had  a  heavy,  stout 
harness  snap  put  on  the  end  of  the  chain  to 
hitch  in  the  ring  m  the  uoso,  and  another  snap 
to  hitch  in  the  ring  half-way  between  the 
horns.  Fit  a  ring  on  the  horns  under  the 


nubs.  If  any  bull  is  too  barsh  for  common 
brass  nubs  and  tears  them  off,  have  a  black¬ 
smith  make  a  heavy  iron  nub  with  a  heavy 
thread  that  will  stand  the  racket. 

It’s  all  wrong  for  so  many  men  to  lose  their 


Device  for  Holding  a  Bull.  Fig  478. 

lives  by  bulls.  It’s  too  much  the  ease  for  men 
to  think  my  bull  isn’t  cross.  He  never  will 
hurt  me,  they  say,  but  it  is  just  such  beasts 
one  has  to  guard  against.  One  should  treat 
every  bull  as  if  he  knew  the  animal  was  cross, 
and  then  there  would  be  fewer  lives  lost. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  o.  H.  8. 

B.  N.-Y. — A  simple  way  would  be  to  cut 
the  horns  all  off. 


CHEESE-MAKING  IN  MANITOBA. 

PROFESSOR  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

The.  Canadian  Northwest  Territories ;  the 
Canada  Pacific  A'.  A’.,  and  tributary  ter- 
i  it.ory  well  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and 
dairying ;  cheese  factories  in  Manitoba ; 
prices  of  cheese  and  milk-,  excellent  pros¬ 
pects. 

I  have  recently  had  a  trip  across  the 
American  Continent  on  that  extraordinary 
piece  of  engineering  and  fiscal  enterprise,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  I  have  taken 
much  interest  in  vi.sitiug  and  inspecting  cer¬ 
tain  agricultural  and  stock-breeding  localities 
in  the  Northwest  Territories.  Among  them 
are  the  ranching  country  in  Alberta,  of  which 
1  hope  ere  long  to  give  some  account  to  the 
readers  or  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  the 
“mixed  farming” district,  so  called,  which  lies 
in  Northwestern  Manitoba,  and  Northwestern 
Assiniboia.  The  former  is  traversed  by  driv¬ 
ing  or  riding  from  Calgary  along  the  vast 
foothills  of  the  Rockies;  and  the  latter,  a 
country  whose  limits,  as  regards  mixed  or 
dairy  farming, are  at  present  unknown,  but  in 
any  case,  very  extensive,  is  accessible  by  the 
Manitoba  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  which 
connects  with  the  “C.  P.  R.”  at  Portage- la- 
Prairie. 

First,  however,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  the  country 
through  which  it,  runs.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  road,  ut  all  events  since  the 
“Company”  took  hold  of  the  work,  was  built 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  in  an  uncommonly  short 
space  of  time.  The  scenic  attractions  in  the 
bake  Superior  district,  and  in  the  whole 
width  of  British  Columbia,  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  marvelous,  and  the  road  is  being 
already  a  good  deal  used  by  tourists  from  the 
United  States,  ns  well  as  from  Europe.  The 
line  maybe  divided  iuto  three  sections—  the 
Eastern,  the  Central  and  the  Western.  The 
first  and  last  are  hilly  and  heavily  timbered 
countries— British  Columbia  being  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  both  respects— and  the  second  is  a  vast 
stretch  of  prairie  country,  much  of  it  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  fertile  nature.  It  is  well-known,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  road  does  not  ruu,  save  in  one 
portiou  of  Manitoba,  through  laud  which  is 
good  enough  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  what 
the  great  Northwest  is  like,  and  that  other 
roads  w  ill  open  out  superior  districts.  1  am 
prepared  to  accept  this  assurance  ou  the 
M  length  of  what  I  saw  in  the  trip  of  between 
8(H)  and  800  miles, which  I  had  up  the  Manitoba 
and  Northwestern  road,  aud  beyond  its  pres¬ 
ent  western  terminus. 

Until  recently  it  was  commonly  taken  for 
grauted,  though  without  due  reflection,  that 
the  north  western  frontier  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  was  not  well  adapted  for  dairy 
farmiug,  for  stock  breeding,  for  cheese  and 


butter-making,  that  the  land  was  suitable  only 
for  grain-raising,  and  so  on.  Several  years 
ago  I  took  an  opportunity  of  counseling  the 
Manitoban  farmers  to  try  mixed  farming,  with 
dairying  as  a  leading  feature,  and  I  am  much 
interested  to  find  that  these  practice’s  are 
spreading  pretty  quickly  and  are  found  to 
answer  well.  There  is  no  room  to  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  soil  of  Manitoba  will,  in  many 
parts,  grow  good  grass,  and  almost  every¬ 
where  fair  crops  of  roots:  and  it  maybe  taken 
for  granted  that,  any  soil  suitable  for  grass  and 
roots  is  naturally  adapted  for  dairy  farming, 
providing  the  supply  of  water  is  good  and 
sufficient.  These  conditions  appear  to  exist 
in  the  country  lyine  to  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  of  Lake  Manitoba  to  a  degree  which  will 
probably  cause  that  territory  to  develop  into, 
in  some  respects,  a  dairy  region  not  easy  to  he 
excelled,  at  all  events,  in  Canada.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  undulating,  in  some  parts  rolling  and 
even  brokeu,  well  sheltered  by  bluffs  and 
trees,  and  well  watered  by  numerous  lakes 
aud  creeks,  while  there  are  many  natural 
meadows  and  pastures,  aud  a  soil  which  will 
grow  various  crops  that  are  subsidiary  to 
dairy  farming. 

There  are  now  about  a  score  of  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  aud  creameries  in  Manitoba,  and  the 
number,  it  is  expected,  will  increase  pretty 
rapidly.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  suitable  for 
dairying  pursuits,  and  a  clear,  dry  air  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  good  quality  of  cheese  aud  butter. 

I  saw  two  of  the  factories,  one  at  Minnedosa, 
which,  however,  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
a  factory;  and  the  other  at  School  Lake,  some 
85  miles  farther  west.  The  School  Lake  fac¬ 
tory,  which  is  run  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Waldock,  is 
situated  ou  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  iu  a  very 
pretty  country.  It  was  opened  rather  late  in 
188(5,  but  it  turned  out  35,000  pounds  of  cheese, 
which  averaged  10 A  cents  per  pound  at  the 
factory.  There  are  some  two  hundred  cows 
this  year  whose  milk  will  have  been  made  iuto 
cheese.  Iu  the  month  of  September  45:’  pounds 
of  cheese,  green  out  of  press,  were  made 
from  3,050  pounds  of  milk,  showing  the  milk 
to  be  of  good  quality.  The  September 
cheese  was  being  held  for  13  cents,  the  previ¬ 
ous  parcel  having  gone  at  1 1  cents.  The  price 
paid  for  the  milk  is  as  follows: — 80  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  that  delivered  by  the,  farmers 
at  the  factory ;  05  cents  for  that  collected  from 
the  farmers:  aud  55  cents  for  that  milked  by 
the  factory  hands.  Home  of  the  fanners  pas¬ 
ture  their  cows  in  common,  and  they  are 
brought  down  to  the  factory  to  be  milked. 
In  other  cases  the  factory  wagons  collect  the 
milk,  sometimes  from  as  far  as  15  miles.  In  yet 
others,  the  farmers  themselves  deliver  the 
milk.  Twenty-five  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk  are  supposed  to  be  an  equivalent  of  milk¬ 
ing  and  herding  the  cows,  and  15  cents  a  fair 
allowance  for  collecting.  The  cheese  is  of 
good  quality,  close  in  texture,  eleau  in  fiavor, 
meaty  aud  pleasant  On  the  tougue — a  decided¬ 
ly  creditable  production,  in  fact. 

Little  or  no  difficulty  is  experienced  with 
milk  out  of  condition,  though  a  large  portiou 
of  it  is  delivered  only  once  a  day.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  is  so  pure  and  clear,  that  the  milk 
keeps  sweet  very  well,  even  in  hot  weather 
mid  when  it  is  driven  a  longdistance  over  the 
prairie.  The  cheese  is  being  sent  out  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  to  Vaucouver  and  Victoria, 
though  no  doubt  Manitoba  Could  consume,  so 
far,  all  the  cheese  produced  in  the  province. 
My  impression  is  that  Northwestern  cheese 
will,  ina  few  years’  time,  be  known  in  mauy 
places,  and  that  it  will  he  sold  ou  our  English 
market.  Creamery  butter  from  Manitoba 
carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  recent  Torouto 
fair,  startling  the  Ontario  farmers  uota  little. 
The  dairying  industry  of  the  Northwest  is, 
of  course,  only  in  its  babyhood,  but  the  baby 
is  a  vigorous  one  and  destined  to  grow. 

poultiA  1)  artb 

POULTRY  AT  THE  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

A  crowded  department',  the  breeders  favor 
“fancy  points,”  the  public,  utility;  a  Jine 
display ;  suggested  improvements . 

At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  of  188(5  a 
poultry  department  was  created,  which  filled 
all  the  space  of  the  gallery,  aud  this  season 
the  exhibits  were  much  larger,  uot  a  foot  of 
space  devoted  to  poultry  being  unoccupied. 
The  Incubator  contest  for  a  -prize  of  $100 
brought  only  three  incubators  as  contestants; 
but  they  batched  IW,  !M  aud  i>8  chicks  from  100 
eggs  each.  The  visitors  showed  their  appre 
ciatiou  of  the  poultry  department  by  crowd¬ 
ing  it  dnring  the  whole  time  of  the  show,  ami 
it  will  in  future  be  an  important  feature. 

It  is  regretted  that  while  the  display  of 
“  fauey”  poultry  was  large  and  creditable,  no 
attention  was  given  to  market  fowls.  There 
should  have  been  a  special  department  for 


eggs,  dressed  carcasses  and  the  best  display  of 
live  market  poultry,  as  well  as  premiums  for 
desirable  crosses  and  broilers.  This  course  is 
pursued  with  all  other  classes  of  stock,  aud 
poultry  should  he  uo  exception.  There  were 
excellent  displays  of  eggs  from  pure  breeds  to 
show  the  modes  of  packing  for  shipment  to 
customers;  but  so  far  as  the  farmer  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  received  no  encouragement.  Yet, 
if  breeders  of  pure  breeds  will  encourage  qual¬ 
ity  in  market,  poultry,  they  will  greatly  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  trade  by  creating  a  greater 
demand  for  the  pure  breeds  for  purposes  of 
improvement. 

The  display,  however,  showed  that  those 
breeds  possessing  the  merit  of  utility  greatly 
predominated  in  numbers  over  those  that  are 
strictly  ornamental:  specimens  of  such  breeds 
as  Polish,  Rumpless,  Frizzled,  etc.,  were  few; 
while  the  display  of  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Leghorns  was 
large,  the  Brahmas  excelling  in  number  as 
compared  with  the  others.  The  yellow  leg 
had  its  favorites,  and  in  market  quality  en¬ 
deavored  to  assert  its  rights.  From  a  “Stan¬ 
dard”  poiut  of  view  the  display  consisted  of 
some  of  the  finest  birds  ever  brought  together, 
and  all  premiums  were  won  uuder  strong 
competition. 

Several  coops  of  imported  Dorkings  were 
exhibited  and  greatly  admired,  while  the 
Brown  Leghorns  were  superior  to  any  ever 
before  brought  together.  Nearly  2,000  birds 
were  shown,  including  turkeys  seldom 
equaled.  The  department  was  well  managed 
aud  the  birds  received  all  necessary  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  Fat  Stock 
Show  will  have,  in  addition  to  the  pure-bred 
poultry  department,  a  grand  display  of  mar¬ 
ket  fowls,  eggs,  etc.,  with  premiums  for  the 
best  display  of  dressed  poultry  of  all  ages, 
so  as  to  encourage  judicious  crossing  for  the 
best  results.  p.  h.  j. 


Ultra l  (Topics. 


RUMINATION. 


HENRY  STEWART. 


Do  the  readers  of  the  Rural  study  the 
fuuny  picture i  on  the  last  page?  They  ought 
to  do  so  because,  besides  the  fuu  in  them,  there 
is  nearly  always  a  sober  and  serious  lesson. 
The  very  funny  tale  of  a  Thanksgiving  diu- 
ner  has  a  very  useful  lessou  in  it.  How  many 
quarrels  between  friends  occur  from  thought¬ 
less  differences  of  opiuiou  expressed  bitterly 
uud  causing  wholly  unnecessary  and  Selfish 
anger!  If  oile  would  only  stop  to  think,  and 
the  other  would  hold  on  a  momeut  and  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  there  is  a  mistake,  nine 
out  of  every  ten  quarrels  iu  families  aud  be¬ 
tween  friends  would  never  happen. 

The  Rural  excels  iu  its  pictures  of  live 
stock.  The  Hampshire  sheep  ou  the  first  page 
(Nov.  19th)  are  perfect  To  fully  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  such  an  engraving  it  should  be 
looked  at  with  one  eye  through  a  short  paper 
tube,  or  the  hand  closed  Juto  a  ring,  so  as  to 
shut  out  all  else.  The  perspective  uud  fore¬ 
shortening  tbeu  appear  us  if  the  objects  were 
solid  and  alive.  I  have  these  three  Hamp- 
shires  mounted  aud  framed  and  huog  in  my 
collection  of  good  pictures. 

What  an  experience  that  is  of  public  life 
giveu  by  Ex.  Ag.  Com  Gen.  LeDuc.  We  are 
all  apt.  to  envy  high  offi rials  and  think  them 
to  be  very  happily  placed.  Alas!  the  public 
is  a  hard  and  thankless  taskmaster,  and  the 
public  servant  is  not  only  ill  paid,  but  is 
abused,  maligned,  slandered,  and  so  generally 
ill-treated  that  it  is  a  surprise  any  men  could 
be  found  to  take  the  positions.  Since  the  first 
Agricultural  Commissioner  [  don't  know  of 
one  that  was  not  charged  with  folly,  dis- 
houesty.  Corruption,  nepotism,  and  all  the 
vices  that  humanity  is  heir  to.  Anil  the  new 
comer,  possibly  out  of  prepared  revenge  for 
what  his  successor  will  do  to  him,  does  all  he 
cau  to  belittle  his  predecessor  aud  to  make  his 
memory  odious.  Gen.  Le  Due  seems  to  have 
had  more  thau  his  share  of  this  trouble,  al¬ 
though  he  tried  his  best  to  give  us  a.  cup  of 
native  tea  with  native  grown  sugar  iu  it. 

This  reminds  me  that  the  diffusion  process 
(mentioned  on  page  771)  is  quite  nu  old  thiug. 

I  saw  It  iu  operation  iu  a  French  sugar  fac¬ 
tory  a  good  many  years  ago  in  making  beet 
sugar;  but  it  required  several  years  to  become 
fully  introduced  When  we  think  that  it 
needed  SO  years  to  make  beet  sugar  a  success¬ 
ful  manufacture,  with  all  tho  power  of  the 
French  and  German  Governments  to  sustain 
it  for  many  years,  we  ought  uot  to  bo  discour¬ 
aged  about  our  sorghum.  Still  my  friend  of 
the  Live  Stock  Indicator  is  quite  right  in 
warning  the  Kansas  farmers  to  keep  out  of 
the  factory  business.  If  they  will  grow  the 
sorghum  for  the  factories  it  is  all  their  share 


of  the  work.  I  have  known  many  joint  stock 
farmers’  woolen  factories,  machine  shops  and 
other  such  enterprises,  but  not  one  which  did 
not  fail  aud  result  in  total  loss  to  the  first  in¬ 
vestors.  “Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last.” 

Those  valuable  experiences  in  regard  to 
drought  recall  ray  attempt  to  irrigate  a  large 
garden  in  a  small  way  with  a  five  horse¬ 
power  engine  and  water  from  an  adjacent 
stream.  It  was  most  successful  as  far  as  it 
went,  keeping  three  acres  of  garden  aud  lawn 
green  and  flourishing  in  the  driest  times.  A 
five  horse-power  steam  pump  costs  no  more  to 
run  than  a  kitchen  stove  and  no  more  to  buy 
than  a  windmill,  and  it  runs  without  caring 
for  the  wind.  Aud  it  will  raise  30  gallons  of 
water  100  feet  high  in  a  minute.  Irrigation 
by  underground  pipes  is,  I  believe,  a  patented 
device  in  very  common  use  iu  California 
Common  drain  tiles  are  used  and  serve  as  well 
for  this  purpose  as  they  do  fordrainage.  The 
tiles  are  laid  one  foot  under  the  surface.  I 
used  a  hose  and  one-fourth  inch  nozzle  which 
threw  a  shower  100  feet  so  that  an  acre  could 
be  watered  from  oue  standpoint. 

Dr  Kilborne’s  advice.  Is  so  uniformly  good 
that  I  venture  to  remark  for  once,  that  iodine 
applied  to  a  cow’s  udder,  while  it  will  resolve 
a  lump  or  cake  in  a  case  of  garget,  will  act 
unfavorably  upon  the  milk  secretion,  and  les¬ 
sen  it  considerably.  I  have  used  this  remedy 
iu  my  dairy  at  times,  always  with  useful  re¬ 
sult  for  the  disease,  but  invariably  with 
serious  loss  of  milk.  Hot  water  with  long, 
gentle  rubbing  aud  kneading  and  a  mild  stim¬ 
ulating  liniment  has  always  beeu  effective  in 
bringing  the  udder  to  a  healthy  condition.  1 
hope  Dr.  K.  will  excuse  this  trespass,  but  I 
speak  as  a  dairyman  and  from  the  milk  poiut 
of  view. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  will  remember  a 
discussion  some  time  ago  between  my  friend 
O.  S.  Bliss  and  myself  in  regard  to  plowing 
under  manure  vs.  scattering  it  ou  the  surface. 
Mr.  Bliss  insisted  that  the  manure  made  the 
soil  dry  in  a  dry  time;  I  that  the  manure  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  held  moisture.  Now  in  summing 
up  the  experience  of  the  late  dry  season  the 
Rural  says  in  its  editorial  page  “Manure  is 
needed  more  than  ever  in  dry  seasons.”  My 
experience  has  been  that  an  abundance  of 
available  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  use  under  all  circumstances.  It  wants  to 
be  where  it  exerts  a  mechanical  effect  upon 
the  soil  quite  as  iquch  as  a  fertilizing  effect. 
The  right  use  of  manure  is  one  of  the  most 
important  tbmgs  for  a  farmer  to  know. 

Y ou  mention  yuccas  as  a  winter-green 
plant.  In  the  South  they  are  common  weeds 
aud  farmers  say  they  are  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  to  get  rid  of.  Near  my  present 
resting-place  oue  may  see  the  corn-fields  now 
patched  over  with  these  dark  green  plants 
growing  most  vigorously.  (They  are  Yucca 
filamentosa). 

“  Light  reading  robs  one  of  more  prec¬ 
ious  time  than  anything  else  to  be  named.” 
Mrs.  Fisbcr  has  written  many  delightful 
things  for  the  Rural,  hut  nothing  truer,  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  useful  than  this  sentence.  “Life 
is  earnest  and  there  is  no  time  to  waste.” 
There  are  so  many  useful  subjects  for  reading 
and  study  that  are  quite  as  entertaining  as  any 
novel,  that  no  oue  need  to  bo  at  a  loss.  The 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  parts 
of  our  continent  furnishes  useful  reading  that 
has  all  the  charm  of  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  good  novels  and  is  most  instructive  be¬ 
sides.  A  great  objection  to  our  leading  maga¬ 
zines  is  the  superabundance  of  mere  story¬ 
telling  iu  them. 

Saltpeter  in  food  is  unsafe.  It  has  a  most 
injurious  effect  upon  the  most  delicate  part  of 
the  human  system,  via :  the  kidneys ;  aud  while  it 
is  a  very  good  antiseptic  and  will  do  as  Mrs. 

TV .  C.  G.  says  it  will  with  bad  butter  and 
tainted  meat,  it  would  bo  better  to  pack  char¬ 
coal  with  the  meat  and  to  bold  one’s  nose 
while  eating  the  butter  than  to  use  saltpeter.' 
This  drug,  borax  aud  salicylic  acid  should 
never  be  used  in  preparing  food.  All  have  a 
similar  effect  aud  are  very  hurtful  to  some 
persons,  if  not  to  all. 


^omo  logical. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

A  trip  through  New  England ;  scant  and  un¬ 
thrifty  orcharding;  a  visit  to  Dr.  Hoskins; 
Mr.  It ibb  at  home',  his  hard  task  in  nam- 
i  n  g  Russi a  n  fru  i ts. 

After  the  closing  session  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Boston  in  September 
last,  my  way  homeward  was  a  somewhat  cir¬ 
cuitous  oue  via  Northern  Vermont  and  Mou- 


treal.  I  took  a  morning  train  over  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  road  and  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  constituted  the  Boston  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  line.  GoiDg 
northward  through  Southwestern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  road  passed  numerous  lakes  of  even 
the  existence  of  many  of  which  1  had  been  ig¬ 
norant,  although  several  of  them,  by  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  as  well  as  by  various  conveniences 
for  the  purpose,  gave  evidence  that  they  had 
come  to  be  summer  resorts  of  very  consider¬ 
able  prominence. 

The  rough,  rocky  and,  in  some  places,  even 
mountainous  character  of  both  this  State  and 
Vermont  to  Western  eyes,  would  seem  to  af¬ 
ford  but  indifferent  encouragement  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  agriculture,  and  yet  farms  were  fre¬ 
quently  passed  giving  abundant  indications 
of  thrift,  although  usually  narrow  in  limits 
compared  with  the  broad,  level  acres  of  West¬ 
ern  prairie  farms. 

Although  very  many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
West  acquired  their  fondness  for  horticulture 
here,  and  have  not  failed  to  develop  it,  often¬ 
times  under  serious  difficulties  in  their  West¬ 
ern  homes,  this  region,  at  least  so  far  as  could 
be  seen  from  a  moviug  train,  shows  compara¬ 
tively  few  attempts  at  orcharding.  Occasion¬ 
al  plantations  were  seen  with  trees  here  and 
there  showing  good  crops  of  fruit;  but  or¬ 
chards,  or  even  single  trees,  giving  evidence 
of  care  and  judicious  and  intelligent  cultiva¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

The  early  afternoon  brought  us  to  Newport, 
Vermont,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Meraphrema- 
gog  (a  name  which  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
spelling  class  in  our  schoolboy  days),  where 
resides  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  widely  known  as  a 
horticultural  writer,  as  well  as  an  orchard ist 
and  a  careful  experimenter  with  fruits,  espe¬ 
cially  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  adapted 
to  the  “cold  North  ”  The  Doctor  also  devotes 
more  or  less  attention  to  market  gardening, 
finding  ample  demand  for  the  products  in  the 
village  which  has  recently  become  a  popular 
summer  resort,  the  lake,  some  40  or  more 


of  the  various  sets  of  numbers  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  various  importations,  often,  if 
not  even  generally,  unaccompauied  by  the 
name;  to  say  nothing  of  different  names  often 
in  different  importations,  applied  to  the  same 
fruit  and  in  other  cases  the  application  of  the 
same  name  to  different  fruits.  The  report 
eontaius  abundant  internal  evidence  of  great 
care,  thought  and  labor  in  its  preparation, 
and  there  is  much  apparent  reason  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Mr.  Gibb's  second  visit  to  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  at  bis  own  expense  was 
made  partially,  if  not  wholly,  to  enable  him 
the  more  fully  to  perfect  this  report,  which 
may  be  expected  to  appear  iu  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  volume  of  the  society' ’s  transactions. 
Mr.  Gibb  is  located  in  a  region  apparently 
possessing  unusually  favorable  peculiarities 
for  successful  fruit  culture  in  so  high  a  lati¬ 
tude. 

MR.  TERRY’S  NEW  BARN. 

THE  GROUND-PLAN. 

Figure  476  shows  the  grouud  plan  of  my 
barn,  tool  house  and  yard,  a  picture  of  which 
was  given  iu  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural. 
The  buildings  face  the  road,  standing  back 
about  50  feet,  so  as  to  give  an  easy  rise  to  the 
bank  or  driveway.  We  graded  the  rise  to  one 
foot m  eight,  and  find  a  team  without  shoes 
will  easily  draw  in  a  3,000-pound  load,  when 
the  road  is  dry.  The  grouud  is  only  about 
three  feet  higher  where  the  bank  is  than  in 
front  of  the  tool  house— that  is,  the  natural 
Jay  of  the  laud.  1  prefer  not  to  have  the 
basement,  iu  the  ground  very  much.  If  it  is 
sunken  there  is  not  as  good  a  chance  for  light, 
ventilation  and  dryness,  plenty  of  which 
every  good  stable  must  have. 

The  tool-house  has  a  ground  floor,  with  only 
about  six  inches  rise  in  10  feet,  in  front,  to 


out-of-doors  for  a  single  hour,  when  not  in 
actual  use.  On  many  farms  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cuse — it  is  too  much  trouble  to  get  things 
under  cover ;  when  we  are  through  using  any 
particular  tool,  then  it  can  be  stored  iu  its 
place  in  the  tool  house. 

To  show  the  practical  working  of  these 
sheds,  there  are  today  (Sept.  10. 1  two  disk 
harrows,  a  Thomas,  a  *100  potato-digger  and 
a  load  of  potatoes  (50  bushels)  standing  there. 
We  are  digging  and  drawing  potatoes  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  fitting  the  land  for  wheat  with  the 
barrows.  Everything  is  under  cover;  but 
right  where  we  can  hitch  on  to  it  and  drive 
right  out,  L  shows  where  we  hang  our  work 
harnesses.  When  the  slide  door  is  shut  into 
the  stable  the  harness  and  the  carriages  are 
away  from  the  dust  and  ammonia.  The  posts 
of  the  tool  house  are  12  feet. 

The  yards  need  not  be  described,  only  to  say 
that  if  I  intended  to  keep  more  than  15  or  20 
head  of  stock,  1  would  cover  them  both.  We 
shall  have  water  at  C;  whether  we  are  to  use 
a  pump  and  tub,  or  wind-mill  and  tank,  is 
not  yet  decided. 

I.  shows  the  stone  wall  that  holds  the  bank. 
This  and  the  bridge  can  be  seen  in  the  picture 
in  last  week's  Rural.  In  this  way  we  keep 
the  dampness  of  the  bank  away  from  the 
barn,  aud  have  a  chance  for  a  large  window 
in  the  granary  for  light  and  ventilation.  The 
walls  of  the  granary  or  cellar  (a  fine  place  for 
potatoes,  etc.)  are  of  hollow  bricks,  which  are 
far  superior  to  stone,  as  they  are  glazed  so 
that  no  dampness  goes  through  them,  and 
they  take  up  no  more  room  tbau  the  sill — 
eight  inches.  Then  they  are  cheap.  The  en¬ 
tire  foundation,  with  the  walls  of  the  gran¬ 
ary — 13x30  feet,  and  9  feet  high — nest  $188, 
laid.  The  work  was  done  by  two  masons  in 
three  days.  Thiuk  of  that!  Manufactured 
stones  are  away  ahead  of  nature’s  kiud.  With 
a  tile  floor  the  granary'  is  rat-proof.  There  is 
a  plank  floor  uuder  the  hay  bays,  raised  up 
six  inches  from  the  earth.  These  bays  are 
boarded  up  on  the  sides  next  the  stables,  with 


they  please.  The  windows  in  the  stables  are 
six  feet  high  to  the  sill,  aud  slide  to  open. 
The  doors  are  all  lined  with  flooring  on  the 
inside  so  that  they  cannot  be  kicked  to  piecas. 

Plan  of  second  story  and  further  descrip¬ 
tion  in  my  next. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


FARMERS  DISCUSS  OFFICIAL  WEATH¬ 
ER  REPORTS. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT). 


Weather  wise  saws;  better  results  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  when  weather  wisdom  is  older  and  the  re¬ 
porting  system  improved;  experience  of 
“ four-seore t  uneful  prognostication ; 
learning  after  the  shower. 

The  Bedford  Farmers’  Club  held  its  Novem¬ 
ber  meeting  in  the  Griffith  Opera  House,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.  Johu  Green  Clark  was  called  to 
the  chair.  The  subject  discussed  was  “  The 
Value  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  Farmers.” 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  valuable  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Lea  Luqueer.  He  spoke  of  the 
prominence  of  the  weather  as  a  conversation¬ 
al  topic,  as  an  clement  in  business,  and  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  prognostication.  The  paper  abound¬ 
ed  iu  old  weather  proverbs  like  these: 

if  the  sun  goes  pale  to  bed, 

•Twill  ruin  to-morrow.  It  Is  said. 

Onion  skin  very  thin, 

M1U1  winter  coming  in. 

Onion  skin  thick  and  tough. 

Winter  will  be  very  rough. 

Evening  red  and  morning  gray, 

Sure  to  be  a  pleasant  day. 

He  also  cited  the  fact  that  when  hogs  run 
about  with  straws  in  their  mouths,  when  dogs 
take  to  grass  as  a  diet,  peacocks  scream,  and 
oxen  are  restless,  raiu  may  be  expected.  He 
described  minutely  the  workings  of  the  Bu¬ 


ndles  in  length,  being  supplied  with  steamers 
and  with  conveniences  for  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing. 

A  frost  occurred  here  on  the  night  of  Sept¬ 
ember  lfith,  which  partially  killed  tender  veg¬ 
etation.  I  walked  out  with  the  Doctor,  a  half 
mile  or  more  to  his  farm,  to  look  at.  his  exten¬ 
sive  orchards,  which  are  nicely  kept  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

Rabbits  are  very  troublesome  here  in  winter, 
and  to  protect  the  trunks  of  trees  from  their 
attacks,  slats  are  fastened  about  them,  close 
together,  and  extending  high  enough  to  be 
beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  pests.  Many  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  old  varieties  have  been  tried 
here  and  failed.  Even  Fameuse,  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of  these,  does  not 
prove  quite  satisfactory.  Several  of  the 
Western  varieties,  such  as  McMahon’s  White, 
Pewaukee,  Walbridge,  Salome,  and  others, 


reau  and  the  methods  of  making  tbe  predic¬ 
tions.  “  For  the  farmer,”  said  he,  “  the 
weather  reports  are  not  of  much  practical 
value  because  they  are  not  received  soon 
enough  for  practical  use.  It  would  be  of  great 
practical  value  if  the  Bureau  would  establish 
a  system  of  signals  at  high  points  in  given  lo¬ 
cations,  so  that,  the  farmers  might  refer  to 
them  for  guidance.” 

Mr.  James  Wood  said  he  felt  like  asking 
the  farmers  present  whether  they  had  ever 
changed  the  plans  of  their  day’s  work  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reports  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 
He  said  the  farmer  would  trust  more  to  bis 
weather  eye  thau  to  all  the  Government  reports 
ever  seut  out.  If  the  Weather  Bureau  said 
rain  and  it  rained,  the  farmer  would  sav,  “I 
told  you.”  He  said  he  believed  in  the  scientific 
principles  of  the  W eatber  Bureau,  but  he 
thought  it  had  as  yet  failed  to  do  much  Cor  the 


fail  to  give  full  satisfaction.  Scott's  Winter, 
of  recent,  origin,  and  a  long-keeper,  seems  to 
be  the  Doctor’s  favorite,  at  least  so  far  as 
profitableness  is  concerned  A  large  number 
of  the  Russian  apples  have  been,  and  are  being 
tried;  but,  so  far,  ouly  a  very  few  varieties 
are  considered  valuable. 

This  locality  is  said  to  be  considerably  more 
elevated  than  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain, 
some  distance  farther  west.  Although  both 
are  more  or  less  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  still, 
for  some  uuexplained  reason,  tbe  latter  is  less 
subject  to  severe  extremes  of  cold  in  winter, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  more  satisfactory  fruit¬ 
growing  region. 

Taking  an  early  train  northward  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  we  were  soon  beyond  the  domain 
of  ‘‘Uncle  Sam;”  and,  changing  cars  at  Farn- 
harn,  a  few  miles  brought  us  to  Abbottsford— 
the  home  of  Mr.  Charles  Gibb,  the  gentleman 
so  favorably  known  among  horticulturists  as 
the  associate  of  Prof.  J  L,  Budd,  of  Iowa, 
during  his  visit  to  Eastern  Russia  a  few  years 
since,  and  who,  at  the  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomologieal  Society,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  in  1885,  was  chosen  sole  member  of 
a  committee,  iu  effect,  to  originate  an  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  nomenclature  for  the  varieties 
of  fruits  introduced  from  Eastern  Russia  and 
adjacent  countries  by  various  persons  and 
also  by  the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  under  the,  to  us,  unpronouncable  names 
of  Russiau  and  Russo-German  origin.  Owing 
to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Gibb’s  acquaintance  with 
these  fruits  iu  their  native  localities,  aud  his, 
at  least,  partial  acquaintance  with  the  lau- 
guage.be  was  doubtless  the  most  capable  person 
available  for  so  onerous  aud  difficult  a  task — 
oue  which  has  now  been  completed,  and  the 
result  of  which  was  reported  at  the  recent 
meetiug  of  the  society  at  Boston. 

To  enable  a  person  to  fully  appreciate  the 
great  labor  aud  extreme  difficulty  of  this 
work,  he  should  become  aware  of  the  crudity 
of  the  original  Russiau  nomenclature;  the  var¬ 
ious  blunders  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
loss  of  the  original  lists  of  the  Government 
importation ;  the  common  and  continuous  use 


take  tbe  water  away.  Being  so  nearly  level, 

I  can  alone  run  in  or  out  a  mower,  wagon, 
or  any  tool  we  have  except  the  binder.  A 
dirt  floor  is  far  cheaper  than  a  plank  one,  aud 
far  easier  for  getting  implements  in.  A  tile 
floor,  which  1  will  speak  of  soon,  would  be 
very  Dice;  but  a  bard  gravel  floor  is  good 
enough.  The  tool  house  is  all  oue  room.  The 
dotted  lines  simply  show  the  positions  of  the 
door  posts,  which  stand  on  stoues,  with  an 
inch  iron  dowel  to  hold  them.  Except  where 
the  doors  are,  the  tool  house,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  barn,  is  underpinned  with  hollow-brick. 
Tbe  day  of  putting  barns  on  stone  piers,  aud 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  space  open  for  the  wind 
to  blow  in,  ought  to  be  past.  There  is  a 
matched  floor  over  the  four  east  spaces  iu  the 
tool  house.  The  stairway  is  shown  iu  the 
plan.  This  is  a  handy  place  for  storage, 
work-shop,  drying  clothes  in  web  weather, 
etc.  The  four  pairs  of  doors  under  this  floor 
are  about  6’ ,j  feet  high— high  enough  for  any 
tools.  The  next  pair  are  eight  feet  high,  for 
top  carriages.  B  shows  the  closet  for  car¬ 
nage-harnesses.  All  doom  are  marked  D, 
and  all  windows  W.  The  space  A  has  doors 

II  feet  high,  so  that  a  load  of  hay  can  be 
driven  in.  This  space  and  also  the  east  one, 
are  12  feet  wide.  The  others  are  eight  feet. 
Tbe  low-down  binder,  bay -rake  and  other 
wide  tools  go  in  the  wide  place.  Tbe  place  A 
is  particularly  intended  for  driving  in  with 
any  tool  we  may  be  at  work  with,  at  night, 
or  when  rain  is  coming.  It  is  just  as  bandy 
to  drive  in  there  before  unhitching  from  the 
manure-spreader,  or  mower,  as  to  leave  them 
iu  the  road  or  yard;  then  the  team  go  right  iu 
the  stable.  Iu  the  morning  hitch  on  and  go 
out  through  the  yard,  and  out  of  gate  K  into 
the  road.  The  same  can  be  done  with  any 
load  for  market,  uml  is  so  much  hautlier  than 
going  up  the  bank  on  to  the  barn  floor.  The 
covered  ynrd  and  A  are  all  one  shed  when 
the  doom  are  open.  We  can  drive  through  K 
directly  into  the  covered  yard,  and  then  un¬ 
hitch.  Surely  there  cau  now  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  leaving  any  wagon  or  implement 


slide  doom  through  which  we  can  throw  out 
hay. 

Tbe  cow  stable  will  not  be  finished  up  tdis 
fall  It  will  hold  about  15  to  20  head  If 
more  room  is  wanted  a  lcau-to  will  be  built 
across  the  west  end  of  tbe  barn,  giving  15x45 
feet  more  stable  room  aud  increasiug  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  stable  up  to  30  or  35  bead.  There 
are  double  doors  at  each  end  so  that  we  can 
drive  right  through  to  draw  out  manure,  or 
gram  or  potatoes  from  the  cellar.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  nine  feet  in  the  clear.  We  are  now 
finishing  up  the  horse  stable.  There  arc  three 
box  or  double  stalls,  each  nearly  10  feet  wide. 
Two  horses  cau  be  tied  in  each  (with  n  swing¬ 
ing  partition  between  if  desired)  or  oue  may 
be  turned  loose.  In  the  winter,  or  when  idle, 
we  shall  keep  them  loose,  having  the  straw  a 
foot  deep  aud  letting  the  manure  accumulate. 

At  E,  F  aud  G  there  are  heavy  gates  which 
open  around  agaiust  the  wall,  out  of  the  way, 
when  not  in  use.  Between  the  hay  room 
and  horse  stalls  is  the  feeding  alley.  The  ^ 
reader  will  notice  that  the  windows  arc  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  throw  light  in  the  alleys  of  the 
stable  and  the  cow  stable,  so  that  one  can  see 
to  feed  early  and  late  without  a  light.  Thej 
partition  posts  in  the  stable  are  set  on  stones 
with  iron  dowels:  but  ihe  important  point  is 
the  floor.  In  the  average  horse  stables  half 
the  manure  goes  to  waste,  or  worse.  What 
kind  of  a  floor  would  be  best  has  been  the 
study  of  years,  lam  using  blocks  of  burned 
and  glazed  sewer-pipe  clay,  eight  by  eight 
inches  and  five  inches  thick.  These  are  used 
for  pavements  in  the  city.  They  will  be  laid 
in  Portland  cement,  so  that  the  whole  floor 
will  be  practically  one  solid  stone  about  six 
inches  thick.  The  cost  l  can  hardly  give  yet; 
but  probably  it  will  not  be  far  from  12  or  14 
cents  a  square  foot  of  surface.  The  floor  of 
the  granary  is  made  of  thinner  plates  or  tiles 
and  cost  nine  cents  a  foot,  laid.  Both  the 
horse  and  cow  stable  are  lined  on  the  inside 
of  the  girts  with  l>/-inch  matched  Norway 
pine  flooring.  This  makes  them  warm,  and 
with  plenty  of  girts  the  horses  may  kick  all 


farnii  r,  chiefly  because  the  science  was  as  yet 
in  its  iufaucy.  He,  however,  had  great  hopes 
of  future  success  iu  prognosticating  the 
weather,  which  would  be  of  greut  assistance 
to  agriculture.  He  concludes  that  no  farmer 
should  ever  change  his  plans  unless  the  weather 
indications  are  unmistakable;  the  best  thing 
to  do  is.  even  in  ha  ving  time,  to  go  right  ahead 
and  get  through  your  work  as  the  business  on 
hand.  “He  that  observeth  the  wind  will  not 
sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  will  not 
reap.” 

Mr.  Gedney  said  he  had  watched  the 
weather  for  over  80  years,  and  that  it  was 
true  that  when  the  eveuing  was  gray  and  the 
morning  red  a  man  might  as  well  go  to  bed. 
He  thought  that  the  Weather  Bureau  was  a 
good  thing  aud  that  its  chief  defect  was  that 
the  prognostications  were  uot  obtained  by  the 
farmers  early  enough  in  the  day.  He  said  he 
had  observed  that  showers  never  advanced 
toward  the  uioou.  He  said  farmers  should 
watch  the  weather  particularly  in  harvest 
time,  and  get  iu  their  hay  as  fast  as  they  cut 
it,  if  the  signs  indicate  rain 

Mr.  Haines  said:  “I’d  rather  have  the  old 
fiddle  on  the  wall  than  till  the  weather  reports 
I’ve  ever  read.  Take  it  down  and  play  ‘Auld 
Lang  Sync’  and  you  can  tell  whether  its  goiug 
to  rain  or  uot.”  lie  thought  the  farmer  who 
kept  bis  men  idle  while  he  went  to  the  depot 
for  the  morning  paper  to  see  the  weather  pre¬ 
dictions,  cared  more  for  his  morning  nip  for 
his  stomach’s  sake  than  he  did  about  the 
weather,  and  predicted  his  downfall.  The 
only  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  weather 
reports  is  reading  them  at  the  end  of  ihe  week 
and  seeing  what  weather  we  haven’t  had. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  he  thought  tho  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  wat  the 
fact  that  the  bulletins  were  uot  seen  in  time  by 
the  farmers.  He  thought  tho  signals  might 
be  exhibited  from  some  elevated  point.  Iu 
the  iiupromtu  discus-ions  which  followed  the 
regular  meeting  tho  opinion  seemed  to  prevail 
that  a  farmer  could  not  afford  to  study  the 
bulletins  of  the  Weather  Bureau  as  they  uro 
now  published ;  but  if  they  could  be  signaled 
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from  some  high  point  early  in  the  morning 
they  might  at  certain  seasons  be  of  very  great 
value.  G. 

Cato. 


"Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  La  w?' 


feeding  this  rye  for  the  first  time.  It  makes  a 
strong,  rank  growth,  and  looks  like  rich  fod¬ 
der;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  good  clover  or 
Orchard  Grass,  and  is  inferior  to  good  past¬ 
ure  grass  as  a  feed.  Those  who  go  on 
the  principle  that  stock  can  make  as  .good 
a  living  on  a  green  rye  field  as  they  can 
on  a  strong  pasture  will  be  disappointed. 
Some  experiments  conducted  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pennsylvania  to  determine  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  soiling  rye  tally  closely  with  what  I 
have  learned  from  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence.  The  pith  of  these  experiments  is  that, 
ton  for  ton,  soiling  rye  is  much  inferior  to 
pasture  grass,  but  that  it  gives  a  much  heav¬ 
ier  yield.  The  best  way  to  feed  this  soiling 
rye  is  iu  combination  with  oil  meal,  bran,  or 
some  other  nitrogenous  feed.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  corn  meal  would  not  be  an  econom¬ 
ical  feed  to  give  with  it.  It  is  well  worth  re¬ 
membering,  first,  that  green  rye  alone  will 
not  prove  a  satisfactory  feed;  and  secoud, 
that  bran  will  prove  a  belter  feed  to  give  with 
it  than  corn  meal.  The  above-mentioned  ex¬ 
periments  also  proved  that  rye  grown  on  very 
rich  soil  is  of  better  quality  than  that  grown 
ou  poor  soil.  The  farmers  who  shift  the  barn¬ 
yard  from  one  side  of  the  barn  to  the  other  in 
alternate  years,  and  sow  the  vacant  place  to 
rye  for  soiling,  have  found  that  this  is  so. 

Bergen  Co  ,  N.J.  c. 


Drain  Assessment. — In  the  assessment 
for  benefits  caused  by  a  drain,  two  limita¬ 
tions  are  to  be  observed.  (1).  The  assessment  is 
not  to  exceed  the  actual  benefit  conferred;  and 
(2)  it  must  not  exceed  the  proportionate  share 
of  the  entire  cost  of  the  drain.  A  second 
assessment  may  be  made  when  necessary, 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  the  first. 
Any  defence  against  a  drainage  assessment 
which  is  available,  must  be  presented  w'hen 
application  for  confirmation  is  made,  or  it  will 
be  waived.  —  Morrell  vs.  Drainage  Com- 
missii  uers, — I1L 

Where  a  testator  bequeathes  to  his  widow 
all  his  personal  property,  and  directs  a  sale  of 
his  realty  and  one-half  the  proceeds  paid  to 
his  widow,  if  she  accepts  the  payment  it  bars 
her  right  of  dower  in  the  balance  of  his  estate. 
— Brokaw  vs.  Brokaw. — N.  J. 

A  lot  of  growiug  corn  was  described  in  a 
chattel  mortgage  as  “  six  hundred  bushels,” 
and  its  location  was  given.  When  harvested 
there  were  over  1,000  bushels  in  the  lot.  The 
corn  was  attached  by  a  creditor.  Held,  as 
between  the  mortgagee  and  attaching  credi¬ 
tor,  that  the  mortgage  was  void  for  uncer¬ 
tainty. — Suavely  vs.  Kingman.— Ivans. 

7?.  T.  S,,  Bridgeport ,  Conn. — A  living 
in  this  State  gave  a  note  to  his  father  iu  1865 
for  .$500,  which  has  never  been  renewed  and 
on  which  no  interest  has  been  paid.  The 
father  dies  in  1887  and  the  questiou  is,  does 
that  note  hold  good  against  A  with  interest 
from  date  until  now,  to  be  deducted  from  his 
share  iu  the  estate?  My  friend  contends  that 
as  A  is  one  of  the  heirs  it  does  hold  good, 
otherwise  it  would  have  outlawed. 

Ans. — The  statute  of  limitations  affects  the 
remedy  but  not  the  debt.  The  $500  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  advancement  to  the  son,  and  no 
matter  how  long  previous  to  the  father’s  death 
it  was  made,  the  note  showing  that  it  was  not 
a  gift,  it  must  be  deducted  from  the  son's 
share  of  the  inheritance.  If  the  note  was  on 
interest  then  the  advance  will  bear  interest 
from  its  date. 

L.  T.  M.,  Newark,  N.  J. — What  is  the  law 
of  this  State  in  regard  to  the  attestation  of 
wills?  How  mauy  persons  are  required  to 
witness  the  execution  of  a  wih  ?  Must  it  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  is  a 
notarial  or  other  official  acknowledgment 
necessary  ? 

Ans. — The  old  law  which  required  three 
witnesses,  and  the  presence  of  a  notary,  was 
changed  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The  law 
in  force  (act  of  March  12, 1852)  provides  that, 
wills  must  be  signed  or  acknowledged  by  the 
testator  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  who 
shall  subscribe  their  names  thereto,  iu  the 
presence  of  the  testator.  A  notarial  acknowl¬ 
edgment  is  not  now  required. 

R.  II.  if.,  Castle ,  Minn , — A  stream  bound¬ 
ed  a  part  of  my  laud  on  one  side,  but  some 
time  ago  during  a  Hood  it  made  a  short-cut 
through  one  of  my  fields,  leaving  a  part  of  it 
outlie  other  side;  to  whom  docs  the  cut-off 
part  belong — to  me  or  my  neighbor  t 
Ans. — To  you  of  course.  A  gradual  wash- 
iug  away  is  the  loss;  a  gradual  deposit  the 
gain  of  one  whose  laud  is  bounded  on  a 
stream;  but  if  the  stream,  in  time  of  flood, 
makes  a  short  cut,  across  lots,  it  doesn't  enable 
one  man  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of 
another.  He  whose  land  h  s  been'eut  iu  two, 
becomes  an  owner  on  both  sides. 

if.  N.  T.,  Grant,  Mich. — A  deeds  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  his  son.  taking  a  life  lease.  The  son 
gets  into  debt  and  gives  notes  therefor.  Can 
the  creditors  take  the  personal  or  real  estate 
in  payment! 

Ans. — They  can  take  the  sou’s  personal 
property  as  well  ns  his  interest  in  the  laud, 
subject  to  the  exemptions  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  the  State.  In  Miehigau  Lhose  exemptions 
are  quite  liberal.  A.  is  not  liable  for  his 
sou’s  debts  unless  ho  became  surety  for  him. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Rye  as  a  Soiling  Crop.— From  what  I  eau 
learn,  a  largely  increased  acreage  of  rye  has 
been  sown  this  fall.  Apparently  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  grain  has  not  been  extended, 
but  many  farmers,  particularly  those  in  the 
dry  districts,  have  put  iu  small  pieces  of  rye 
for  early  sprmg  pasturage  and  later  soiling 
crops.  A  word  of  caution  will  be  needed  iu 


Ownership  of  Fruit  on  Overhanging 
Branches. — I  am  about  to  set  out  a  row 
of  fruit  trees — apple  and  pear — along  the 
northern  side  of  my  laud.  My  neighbor’s 
land  adjoining  is  cultivated  close  up  to  the 
division  fence.  How  far  from  the  fence  should 
I  set  my  trees?  Six  or  eight  feet  seem  far 
enough  away  while  the  trees  are  small,  yet 
they  will  soon  grow  so  as  to  shade  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land,  and  a  portion  of  the  fruit  falling 
upon  his  land  svill  doubtless  be  eaten  by  bis 
stock  and,  therefore,  lost.  It  is  by  no  means 
irnpropable  that  the  question,  as  old  as  the 
hills  and  as  unsettled  as  the  sea,  will  arise  as 
to  who  owns  the  fruit  on  the  overhanging 
branches.  My  trees  are  valuable,  and  can  I 
afford  to  risk  losing  a  portion  of  the  fruit  for 
the  sake  of  saving  the  land?  Iu  equity  my 
neighbor  will  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the 
fruit,  for  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  penetrate 
his  soil  and  the  branches  will  shut  off  the  sun 
a.id  render  his  laud  along  the  dividing  line 
practically  useless.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one 
thing  that  hus  caused  more  serious  contention 
between  neighbors  than  trees  grown  on  or 
near  the  boundary  line.  Law-makers  have 
tried  in  vain  to  settle  the  question  beyond  all 
dispute.  Some  think  a  man  owns  downward 
to  the  earth’s  center  and  upward  to  the 
heavens,  and,  therefore,  the  owner  of  the  land 
owns  all  the  wood,  foliage  and  fruit  of  an 
overhanging  tree.  Others  think  the  bl  anches 
of  trees  are  only  trespassers  and  that  they  may 
be  forcibly  removed  and  their  owner  sued 
fur  damages.  Others,  again,  think  a  tree 
and  its  fruit  the  absolute  property  of  the 
owner,  and  that  he  can  take  the  fruit  ivhere- 
ever  it  may  be,  even  if  he  has  to  trespass  upon 
his  neighbor's  land  to  get  it.  This  is  a  very 
important  subject  to  farmers,  especially  to 
the  farmers  of  the  East,  where  land  is  scarce 
and  valuable.  s,  b.  henry, 

R.  N.-Y. — The  questiou  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  fruits  on  the  overhanging  branches,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  "as  unsettled  as  the  sea,”  has 
long  been  settled  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
They  belong  to  the  person  ou  w  hose  ground 
the  tree  that  bears  them  grows.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  owner  to  go 
upon  the  adjoining  laml  to  pick  up  any  fallen 
fruit,  however,  decisions  ou  this  point  vary¬ 
ing  somewhat;  but  the  courts  bave  in  most 
cases  ueld  that  this  was  permissible  provided 
due  care  was  taken  not  to  injure  the  laud  or 
crops  growing  upon  it.  The  neighboring 
owner,  however,  can,  without  notice,  cutback 
to  the  line  all  the  branches  that  overhaug  his 
land,  and  also  all  the  roots  that  may  have 
made  their  way  iuto  his  soil. 

The  Shirk  Horse. — Shire  horses  were  for¬ 
merly  called  “Cart  horses,”  and  probably  are 
now  by  the  body  of  common  farmers.  Using 
them  iu  carts  for  every  purpose  on  the  farms 
and  to  market  applies  to  the  vicinity  of  Lon¬ 
don.  In  Scotland  carts  of  a  smaller  size  are 
used  instead  of  wagons  in  doiug  much  farm 
w  ork,  but  iu  all  the  Midland  and  many  of  the 
other  counties  in  England  wagons  are  used  for 
all  purposes  except  hauling  manure,  stones 
and  such  matter.  Thero  is  a  greut  difference 
iu  the  shape  and  make  of  wagons,  but  they 
are  very  strong  and  well  made,  often  lasting 
for  two  or  three  generations.  The  dung  carts 
have  broad  wheels  and  when  used  one  is  being 
filled,  one  being  unloaded  aud  another  or  two, 
accordmg  to  the  distance,  are  on  the  way  be¬ 
tween.  The  head  teamster  (carter)  unloads, 
boys  drive  and  laborers  till  at  the  yard  or 
heap.  _ ENGLISHMAN. 

A  Tariff  Opinion.— Mr.  Bartholomew 
Gedney,  of  W hite  Plains,  N.  Y. ,  is  86  years  of 


age.  He  has  followed  the  plow  every  year 
since  he  was  14,  and  is  a  living  example  of  the 
results  of  a  quiet  and  temperate  farm  life.  He 
says  farmers  do  not  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  tvhich  they  now  eDjoy.  They  complain 
of  hard  times  when  they  have  advantages  and 
luxuries  which  the  farmers  of  50  years  ago 
never  even  dreamed  of.  The  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  re¬ 
duced  enormously,  while  farm  products  have 
in  most  cases  actually  increased  in  value. 
This  he  ascribes  to  our  protective  tariff. 

_ _  J.  H.  G. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY— YIELD  OF  CORN. 

In  a  recent  article  I  am  made  to  advise 
"additional  wells  or  large  cisterns  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  tile  drains,  if  the  ponds  were  not 
large  enough.”  What  I  wrote  was  "farms." 
[The  word  in  the  manuscript  badly  puzzled 
the  Editorial  office  as  well  as  the  composiDg- 
room;  but  was  finally  unanimously  guessed 
to  be  “ponds.” — Eds.]  Ponds  for  stock 
water  I  much  dislike,  especially  as  ordinarily 
managed.  A  good  well  and  wind-mill  pump 
are  much  the  most  desirable  means  of  obtaining 
a  water  supply  on  the  average  prairie  farm. 
Tbe  extreme  drought  in  much  of  the  West  is 
causing  increasing  trouble  to  secure  sufficient 
water  on  many  farms.  Wells  bave  failed 
which  have  given  abundant  supply  for  years 
past.  At  this  writing,  (Nov  21),  much  of  Illi¬ 
nois  is  in  greater  need  of  water  than  at  the 
corresponding  elate  in  any  year  I  bave  known 
the  State.  I  am  also  made  to  say  that  "most 
of  our  corn  will  give  us  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre  ’  If  I  wrote  this  I  was  in  error.  The 
average  yield  on  our  farms  is  mostly  under  35 
bushels  per  acre.  Not  much  of  the  crop  gave 
over  40  bushels.  G.  e,  morrow. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name 
aud  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  coUimus.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  questions  on  aseparate  piece  of  paper.  1 


ABOUT  QUINCES  AND  PEARS. 

G.  S.  Middleburgh ,  Pa. — 1.  What  good 
quince  would  be  likely  to  thrive  here?  Is  the 
Mtech’s  quince  an  old  one?  Where  can  it  or 
its  old  form  be  bad  true  to  name?  Is  it  likely 
a  good  market  cbu  be  found  for  quinces?  2. 
Wbat  pears  would  be  likely  to  do  well  here 
aud  prove  most  profitable.  We  have  no  pear 
blight  in  this  section.  3.  How  about  nuts? 

Ans  — 1.  The  quince,  like  other  fruits,  varies 
more  or  less  when  grown  from  the  seed,  and 
as  its  seeds  are  very  numerous  aud  easy  of 
germination,  seedlings  are  not  uncommon. 
Approved  sorts  are  grown  from  the  original 
seedlings  by  means  of  cuttings  or  layers,  thus 
continuing  the  identical  sort  just  as  we  pre¬ 
serve  and  propagate  any  choice  variety  of 
potato.  The  more  fleshy  sorts  of  quince  as¬ 
sume  a  round  form,  almost  like  that  of  an 
apple,  and  sorts  less  developed  in  this  respect, 
resemble  a  pear  more.  Many  make  but  two 
divisions  of  the  cultivated  sorts  of  quince, 
namely,  into  apple  and  pear  quinces.  Some 
sorts  ripen  rather  too  late  for  profitable  mar¬ 
keting,  although  keeping  well  and  gradually 
ripening  iu  the  house,  serviug  well  for  home 
use.  The  wood  of  some  sorts  resists  cold  better 
than  that  of  others,  but  all  are  liable  to  suffer 
when  young,  unless  cautiously  grown.  The 
roots  are  fibrous  and  apt  to  run  superficially; 
and,  iu  the  heat  and  drought  of  July  and 
August,  they  suffer,  as  some  sorts  of  raspber¬ 
ries  often  do,  from  beiug  scorched  and  dried 
in  the  superheated  soil.  A  good  mulch  is  the 
best  preventive  of  this.  Even  the  tops  suf¬ 
fer  in  the  same  way,  additionally  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  supplies  from  the  roots;  and 
young  plants,  of  which  the  bark  is  thin,  should 
have  their  stems  swathed  with  cloth  or  paper 
dun ug  the  summer.  If  this  is  closely  put  on 
from  below  the  surface  up,  it  will  repel  the  egg- 
laying  mother  ot  the  borer  grub,  which  likes 
the  quince  better  even  than  any  sort  of  apple. 
Quinces  are  generally  scarce  in  the  market 
and  high-priced  because  few  tale  the  care  ne¬ 
cessary  to  produce  them,  or  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  have  their  trees  accidentally  carried 
safely  through  the  trials  of  their  young  exis¬ 
tence.  As  to  a  certainty  of  get  ling  the  Meeeh 
quince  true  to  name  and  at  a  model  ate  price, 
we  should  apply  with  full  confidence  to  t.  Y. 
Teas,  of  Dunreith,  Indiana,  whose  catalogue 
includes  it.  The  Meech  quince  is  known  to 
be  an  old  kind.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  sev¬ 
eral  widely  separated  localities  for  years. 
Whether  it  is  the  pear  or  just  in  wbat  respects 


it  differs  we  cannot  say?  2.  As  to  pears,  they 
do  so  well  everywhere,  and  the  best  sorts  have 
been  so  generally  planted  that  the  markets  are 
glutted  with  them.  But  there  is  always  sale 
at  good  prices  for  extra  fine  fruit  of  best  Eorts, 
in  the  prime  of  ripeness  and  beauty',  such  as 
are  grown  on  trees  not  over-cropped,  and  in 
rich,  deep  soil  all  tbeir  own.  As  to  the  blight, 
no  location  in  the  Middle  States  -an  boast  of 
sure  exemption  from  it.  It  comes  and  goes 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  there  bemg  often  20 
years  or  more  between  its  visitations,  and  it 
seldom  kills  the  tree  outright,  Winter  pears 
well  ripened  are  always  sure  of  a  market.  Tbe 
Lawrence  and  the  Nelis  last  over  the  holidays 
and  are  as  easily  growu  as  any.  Of  earlier 
sorts  in  succession  from  July  on,  as  named,  we 
recommend  for  Pennsylvania  the  Summer 
Doyenne,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Boussock, 
Howell  and  Seckel  as  first-class  in  good  lime¬ 
stone  loam  and  tor  market  sale.  3.  It  is  useless 
to  plant  English  walnuts  or  pecans  there. 
Other  nut-trees  are  best  raised  from  seed  set 
where  tbe  tree  isto  grow',  retaining,  of  several 
that  may  come  up,  the  one  that  promises 
best. 

DESTROYING  PLANT  LICE. 

W.  T.  S.,  Pine  Bluff ,  Ark.—  About  the  first 
of  last  March  when  I  took  the  top  off  my  hot¬ 
house  to  harden  my  cabbage  plants.  I  found 
the  bud  leaves  covered  on  the  under  side  with 
small  lice,  and  for  several  weeks  the  plants 
made  no  growth.  Finally  the  lice  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  plants  did  well,  but  their 
maturity  was  considerably  retarded.  Just 
at  the  middle  of  November  I  again  find  my 
old  enemies  literally  covering  the  bud  leaves 
of  the  turnip  tops.  I  also  notice  them  on  fall 
cabbage,  I  dosed  the  pests  with  dense  tobacco 
smoke;  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it.  I 
made  a  perfectly  black  tea  of  tobacco  and 
dipped  the  infested  plants  into  it,  and  set 
them  out  the  same  dav.  After  a  few  days  I 
examined  them  and  found  plenty  of  lice  still 
on  them,  though  more  than  half  had  been 
killed.  The  live  pests  remained  for  some 
time  and  then  disappeared.  I  have  a  lot  of 
lettuce  in  a  large  greenhouse,  and  am  afraid 
the  lice  will  get  on  them  in  spring,  for  at  the 
time  they  infested  my  cabbages  so  badly  last 
spring,  they  also  got  on  some  lettuces.  What 
is  tbe  best  way  to  destroy  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  C.  P.  GILLETTE,  MICH.  AG.  COLL. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  here  for 
the  destruction  of  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice. 
A  few  remedies  that  have  given  test  results 
are  here  mentioned.  I  am  surprised  1  hat  bet¬ 
ter  success  did  not  attend  tobacco  fumes.  To¬ 
bacco  stems  are  used  for  fumigating  our 
green-bouse  with  excellent  results.  Some  of 
the  lice  will  be  in  protected  places  and  escape, 
and,  as  they  multiply  very  rapidly,  the  oper¬ 
ation  will  have  to  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  possibly  oftener.  If  W.  T.  S. 
had  followed  his  first  fumigation  with 
the  second  one  24  hours  later,  the  lice 
would  probably  have  been  nearly  all 
destroyed.  Kerosene  emulsion  has  been 
applied  here  to  the  lice  with  but  very  slight 
results  for  the  first  application;  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  application  the  following  day  killed  nt  al¬ 
ly  every  louse.  I  know  of  no  cheaper  or  more 
effective  remedy  for  destroying  lice  in  green¬ 
houses  than  the  use  of  tobacco  fumes.  On  out- 
of-door  plants  I  have  used  keroseue  emnbien, 
whale  oil  soap  and  strong  soap  suds  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  The  emulsion  is  prepared  by 
putting  together  ouo  part  of  kerosene,  two 
parts  of  strong  soft  soap  and  three  parts  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  then  thoroughly  agi¬ 
tated  by  using  a  force  pump  aud  pumping  the 
material  with  much  force  through  a  small 
nozzle  back  into  the  dish  containing  it  until 
thoroughly  emulsified.  Ten  parts  of  water 
are  then  a  Ided  and  the  emulsion  is  ready  to  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  sprinkler  or  force  pump 
to  the  foliage  infested  with  lice.  If  this 
strength  injures  delicate  foliage,  dilute  \'>ih 
water.  Wbale-oil  soap,  one-half  pound  to  four 
gallons  of  water,  aud  common  soft  soap,  one 
of  soap  to  four  or  five  of  water,  have  proven 
in  some  cases  equal  to  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 
ETC. 

J.  H.  IF.,  Fernhill,  Ont.,  Can. — 1.  Where 
can  I  get  nuts  of  the  true  Japan  Chestnut? 
2.  To  which  ptaper  should  subscrip  lions  be 
sent  for  journals  or  periodicals,  w  hich  "dub” 
with  the  Rural?  3.  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  the  Indian  Territory  being  thrown  opm  lo 
public  settlement?  4.  Is  Southern  Califo;  uia 
a  good  country  for  farmers  from  this  section 
with  only  moderate  means.  Has  the  laud  to 
be  irrigated  to  produce  crops? 

Ans.— 1.  Possibly  of  Storrs,  Harrisc  u  & 
Co.,  Paluesville,  Ohio.  2.  Send  to  the 
Rural.  3.  It  is  only  a  questiou  of  time 
when  the  Indian  Territory  will  be  thrown 
open  to  public  settlement.  A  sp  ecial  act  of 
Congress  is  required  to  allow  railroads  to  pass 
through  tbe  Territory,  aud  six  large  roads, 
whose  southern  teimiui  are  just  north  of  the 
Territory,  are  now  waiting  for  permission  to 
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pass  through  it  and  tap  the  Texan  traffic. 
This  permission  is  hardly  likely  to  be  granted 
till  the  Territory  is  thrown  open,  so  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  using  their  best  efforts  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  object.  Thousands  of  white  settlers 
in  the  Southwest  are  also  eager  to  seize  upon 
the  rich  lands  in  the  Territory,  hence  the 
frequent  raids  to  occupy  Oklahoma,  a  part 
of  it;  for  if  one  part  is  thrown  open,  the  rest 
is  likely  to  follow  before  long.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  Ten  itory  will  continue  to 
belong  to  the  Indians  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  come.  4.  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  better  adapted  to  horticulture,  pomo¬ 
logy,  and  stock  raising  than  to  general  farm¬ 
ing,  though  parts  of  it  would  produce  good 
crops  of  all  products  adapted  to  the  same  lati¬ 
tude.  Nearly  all  the  best  sections  have  of 
late  been  very  industriously  “boomed,”  and 
the  prices  have  in  this  way  been  raised  in 
most  cases,  much  above  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  land.  There  are  therefore  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  a  persou  with 
“only  moderate  means”  would  be  more  likely 
to  do  well  in  general  farming  than  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  As  a  ru’e.  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  ,  irrigation  is  needed  to  produce  good 
crops. 

THE  SUGAR  IN  CORN-STALKS. 

A.  S.  Level.,  Mil. — Why  does  corn-fodder 
become  sour  when  cut  rather  green?  I  have 
seen  cattle  refuse  to  eat  bright,  nicely  cured 
fodder,  and  have  been  told  that  it  was  because 
the  sap  in  the  fodder  had  undergone  fer¬ 
mentation.  Is  this  so?  If  it  is  too  ripe  I 
know  they  do  not  eat  it  well.  A  neighbor 
says  it  lacks  sweetness,  having  lost  most  of 
its  saccharine  matter.  How  does  it  lose  this 
matter? 

Ans. — Corn-stalks  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  dissolved  iu  the  sap.  When 
the  corn  is  cut,  the  sap  in  the  stalks  is  exposed 
to  the  air  and  fermentation  logins  at  once, 
soon  proceeding  to  a  p»cint  at  which  the  sugar 
is  changed  to  acid.  This  change  occurs  in 
the  stalks  more  rapidly  and  considerably  when 
they  are  green.  When  they  are  ripe  the 
sugar'  is  hotter  developed  and  becomes  de¬ 
posited  through  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  in  the  stalks,  aud  is  not  changed  to 
acid.  The  more  rapid  the  drying  the  less  risk 
there  is  of  any  change  of  the  sugar  to  acid 
If  the  corn  is  left  to  ripen  and  harden  the 
grain  before  it  is  cut  and  the  stalks  are  put  up 
so  that  the  air  con  reach  all  through  the 
shocks  aud  cure  the  fodder  quickly,  it  will 
retain  its  green  color  and  remain  sweet  and 
palatal  le. 

BEGINNING  FARMING. 

P.  C.,  Arm  Arbor,  Mich. — 1.  Would  a  young 
man  be  likely  to  make  a  fair  living  by  invest¬ 
ing  £  1,500  in  a  farm  embracing  30  acres;  soil 
quite  snudy — sand  lulls?  The  place  has  been 
worn  out  by  cropping  without  mauuring;  the 
buildings  need  repairing;  aud  the  whole  place 
is  generally  neglected.  Could  the  laud  be 
brought  up  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  so  as  to 
produce  rcots  ami  stock  feed  profitably?  2. 
Would  it  be  better  to  rent  a  good-sized  farm 
at  a  fair  rent — sayr  £4  per  acre? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  not  care  to  buy  such  a 
farm  at  any  price.  A  young  man  had  better 
wait  unti  I  u  better  chance  occurs.  Ou  r  friend , 
by  hard,  struggling  work,  might  at  length 
succeed;  but.  the  game  would  scarcely  be  worth 
the  caudle.  Whether  chemical  fertilizers 
could  be  used  profitably  on  such  a  farm  is  a 
problem  we  can  not  answer.  2.  Yes,  if  the 
farm  is  in  good  heart,  and  you  are  already 
practically  acquainted  with  farm  work. 

W.  W,,  Robinson,  Mich . — 1  What  is  the 
matter  with  my  cherry  trees?  They  were  set  in 
a  row  by  the  side  of  a  road  fence  from  15  to 
20  years  ago,  aud  have  never  been  cultivated 
or  mauured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  small 
brush  has  grown  up  among  them.  Last  spring 
five  looked  sickly  aud  died.  The  others  are 
also  languishing  and  dying.  As  they  grow 
feeble  a  dark  gum  oozes  from  some  of  them 
and  hangs  iu  lumps.  2.  What  is  the  best  all¬ 
purpose  book  for  a  farmer  who  has  to  treat 
his  own  ailing  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Most  likely  the  cherry  trees  are 
dying  of  age  and  ueglect.  It.  is  probably  too 
late  to  save  them,  but  by  clearing  out  the 
brush  and  spading  the  ground  about  them 
they  may  be  helped.  2.  Law's  Farmers’  Vet¬ 
erinary  Adviser;  price  £3.  To  be  had  from 
Prof.  James  Law,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

J.  IF.,  Canon  City ,  Colo—  1.  Will  air- 
slaked  lime  spread  on  a  sandy  soil  enrich  it? 
How  much  should  he  used?  2.  Does  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  salt  with  manure  enrich  it? 
3.  What  is  Golden  Guinea  Coin  good  for,  aud 
what  is  the  price  of  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Most  soils  do  not  need  the  addition 
of  lime  as  a  plant,  food.  A  soil  may  or  may 
not  need  it.  Lime  is  ehiefly  valuable  in  ren¬ 
dering  latent  plaut  food,  so  to  speak,  soluable. 
You  may  use  from  30  bushels  up  as  high  as 
you  choose.  2.  No.  3.  Guinea  Corn  is  a  sor¬ 


ghum  (S.  cernuum)  cultivated  for  its  grain 
and  fodder.  It  is  also  called  Doura,  Chicken 
Corn  and  White  Egyptian  Corn,  It  is  pecu¬ 
liar  in  having  the  seed  head  droop  over.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common 
sorghum.  The  price  is  25  cents  per  pound. 

T.  A.  /?. ,  Montreal ,  Can — On  page  739  of 
the  Rural  mention  is  made  of  tbe  application 
of  5G  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  per  arre  to 
grass. mangels, beans  and  potatoes. with  alleged 
good  results.  How  and  when  should  the  ap¬ 
plication  be  made? 

Ans. — It  should  be  made  broadcast  iu  the 
spring.  Our  own  experimt  nts,  however,  with 
the  substance  did  not  produce  good  results. 


Cirfn|w!)crc. 


A  TRIP  THOUGH  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 
OF  MARYLAND  AND  SOUTHERN 
AND  NORTHERN  DELAWARE. 


Leaving  Princess- Anne,  Somerset  Co.,  ou 
the  moruiug  of  Nov.  15,  we  proceeded  through 
Somerset  to  Wicomico  Co.  ami  thence  by 
heavy,  sandy  roods  to  Sanlsbury,  the  county 
seat.  Sanlsbury  is  an  enterprising  town  of 
3,000  population.  A  year  ago  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  but  it  is  rising  from  its  ashes.  Tbe  saw 
aud  hammer  and  trowel  are  accomplishing 
wonders,  aud  large,  substantial  structures  of 
brick  and  stone  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
original  frame  ones.  Saul-bury  has  direct  water 
communicatiou  with  Baltimore,  and  though 
so  much  of  a  business  center  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  high,  sandy,  anti  generally  poor  country. 

Proceeding  to  the  North  we  soon  cross  the 
line  between  Maryland  aud  Delaware,  and 
thence  seven  miles  through  Sussex  Co.,  we 
reach  Laurel,  Del.,  a  tb riling  town  of  2,200. 
This  place  has  two  good  hotels,  one  of  which 
we  concluded  to  patronize  for  the  night,  and 
found  the  proprietor  genial  and  the  fare  good. 
Continuing  our  journey  next  morning  over 
seven  utiles  of  sandy  road,  we  found  ourselves 
at  Seaford,  the  couuty  seat  of  Sussex.  Sea- 
ford  is  a  great  oyster  mart  located  on  a  salt 
water  river,  the  Nauticoke,  a  tributary  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Leaviug  Seaford,  we  find 
the  r<  ads  less  sandy.  The  land,  however,  is 
generally  poor.  The  corn  crop  poor  and 
small.  Fodder  is  saved  here  by  the  topping 
aud  stripping  process.  Corn  husking  not  all 
done.  Sussex  is  a  no-fence  county.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  this  county  is  sufficiently  rolliug  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  tile  being  used  for  draining. 

A  few  miles  northwest  of  Seaford,  we 
again  cross  the  State  line  into  Caroline  County, 
Md.  Here  we  notice  a  decided  improvement, 
iu  the  roads.  They  are  put  out  by  contract 
by  the  county  at  a  fixed  price  per  mile.  Some 
of  the  farmers  were  shelling  corn, using  steam 
power  for  the  purpose.  There  seems  to  be  but 
little  wheat  sown  iu  this  county,  and  that 
looks  very  backward  and  there  is  very  lit*  le 
grass.  There  is  the  same  fault  here  as  further 
south — the  farms  arc  too  large  und  are  not 
well  tilled.  A  large  proportion  of  the  surface 
of  Caroline  County  is  covered  with  pine  tim¬ 
ber,  composed  largely  of  black  or  spruce  with 
a  sprinkling  of  yellow  piue. 

Den tou,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  county 
on  the  Cboptauk  River,  is  the  county  seat.  It 
has  no  immediate  railroad  but  has  direct  water 
communication  with  Baltimore.  On  crossing 
the  Choptauk  we  are  astonished  to  find  it  so 
precept il  le  a  dividing  line.  The  great  natural 
improvement  in  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
quality  of  the  soil  extends  to  the  river  bauk, 
and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  couceded  that 
the  upper  half  of  the  county  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  lower  half.  There  are 
but  few  old  peach  orchards;  but  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  young  orchards  not  yet  iu 
beariug.  There  are  also  some  nurseries  iu  tbe 
upper  end  of  the  county. 

The  next  county  en  route  is  Queen  Anne.  It 
covers  a  beautiful  section  of  country,  nicely 
undulating  and  traversed  by  splendid  roads. 
Iu  this  couuty  corn  fodder  is  saved  by  cutting 
off  to  the  ground  aud  shocking,  w  hich  I  con¬ 
sider  a  sure  indication  of  a  more  progressive 
style  of  farming.  There  is  not  so  much  tim¬ 
ber  in  this  county  and  wkht  there  is  is  prin¬ 
cipally  oak. 

Crossing  the  Chester  River  by  a  long,  toll 
bridge,  we  enter  Chestertown,  the  count y- 
seat  of  Kent,  This  is  a  very  old  town.  Kent 
county  is  a  fine  county  and  is  crossed  by  two 
railroads,  aud  no  couuty  iu  the  State  eujoys 
better  water  privileges  Traction  engines  are 
much  used  here  for  thrashing  aud  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  country  is  sufficiently  rolling  to 
afford  a  great  deal  of  water  power.  Pcaeh- 
growitig  is  the  principal  industry,  and  the 
crop  of  188“  being  a  fuiluie,  money  is  very 
scarce.  Very  few  oats  are  grown  here.  They 
are  quoted  at,  30  cents;  com,  40  cents;  wheat, 
82  cents.  The  best  of  Timothy  hay  is  raised. 
Large  quantities  of  Osage  Orange  are  used 
for  hedging.  There  is  no  pine  timber  iu  the 


county,  and  no  sand;  but  the  soil  is  of  no  one 
quality. 

Cossing  the  Sassafras  River,  we  are  in 
Cecil  County,  Md.,  which  is  a  repetition  of 
Kent,  except  that,  there  is  more  gravel  in  the 
soil.  Eastward  a  few  miles,  once  more  cross¬ 
ing  the  State  line,  we  find  ourselves  in  New¬ 
castle  County,  Del.  This  county  has  a  fine 
corn  crop  and  wheat  looks  well.  A  short  dis¬ 
tance  farther  and  Middletown  is  reached,  a 
live  town,  incorporated,  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  with  both  rail  and  water  transportation 
to  Philadelphia,  from  which  it  is  50  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  Twenty-five  miles  further  to  the  north 
is  the  important  city  of  Wilmington.  It  is 
connected  with  Chester,  l’a.,  and  Philadelphia, 
28  miles  distant,  by  a  stc.ue  pike.  The  North¬ 
ern  part  of  Newcastle  County  is  hilly  and  more 
or  less  rocky.  Delaware  County.  Pa  ,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment  here.  Chester, 
with  its  ship-building  and  many  other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  affords  a  good  market 
for  the  varied  products  of  this  county  of  rich 
abundance.  s.  c.  s. 

Westovcr.  Md. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Michigan. 

Sethton,  Gratiot  Co.,  Nov.  23. — We  are 
having  splendid  weather.  A1  ore  fall  plowing 
is  being  done  here  than  ever  before.  Oat. 
ground  all  plowed  and  some  of  the  corn 
ground.  Corn  is  all  cribbed  and  fodder  mostly 
in  the  barn  or  stack.  Corn  is  all  sound.  This 
county  is  one  of  tbo  best  iu  the  State,  soil,  a 
black,  sandy  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil  for  the 
most  part  w  ith  some  sand.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  who  has  moved  hero  from  the  other  * 
States  who  does  not  like  the  country, 

B.  a.  p,  M. 

fin w  Vork. 

Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  Nov.  211. — Weather 
warm  aud  pleasant;  ground  dry  and  many 
wells  failing.  About  six  inches  of  snow  fell 
last  week,  which  disappeared  under  a  gentle 
rain  last  night.  We  have  had  a  delightful 
summer;  timely  showers,  no  high  winds.  Corn 
crop  best  iu  some  years.  Potatoes  about  half 
a  crop.  Oats  rather  light.  Hay  crop  very 
good.  Live  stock  generally  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Butter,  23  cents;  eggs,  21  cents  per 
dozen.  Pork  $fi  to  ?0.50  per  100  pounds.  Live 
hogs  scarce.  h.  c.  n. 

Ohio. 

Canton,  Stark  Co.,  Nov,  28. — It  has  been 
very  dry  here  this  fall;  so  much  so  that  wells 
aud  spriugs  went  dry  and  farmers  had  to  haul 
water  or  drive  stock  to  the  streams  in  a  great 
many  parts  of  this  county,  and  in  tbe  adjoin¬ 
ing  county  (Carroll)  it  was  a  great  deal  worse 
as  that  county  is  all  hills  aud  vales.  Potatoes 
were  a  short  crop.  Provision  dealers  are 
paying  75  to  85  cents  per  bushel  for  them  and 
retailing  them  at  $1.  Those  fanners  that  are 
uot.  compelled  to  sell,  are  holding  their  potato 
crop  for  higher  prices.  Prices  would  be  high¬ 
er  here  now  were  it  uot  that  potatoes  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  bore  from  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  No  apples  worth  mentioning 
were  produced  here;  but  there  are  plenty  of 
them  in  the  market,  having  heen  shipped  here 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
retailing  at $1  per  bushel.  It  has  been  a  re¬ 
markably  warm  November  for  this  part.  I 
have  lived  here  20  years  and  do  not  remember 
that  it  has  averaged  so  warm  for  this  monlh. 
There  has  beeu  au  average  acre  age  of  wheat 
sown  for  next  year’s  crop,  but  it  has  been 
backward  on  account  of  drought.  Should  it 
stay  warm  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  yet,  it 
will  get  ready  for  the  winter,  as  we  had  rain 
last  week  and  could  stand  three  times  as  much 
without  iujury.  n.  w.  n. 


No  Violence. — There  is  uo  earthly  excuse 
for  violence  m  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Not  everything  is  as  it  should  be;  grant  it. 
The  relation  between  capital  and  labor  is 
somewhat  strained  aud  ought  to  be  readjusted. 
True,  aud  undoubtedly  it  will  lie  whenever  a 
man  with  sufficient  brains  comes  to  the  front 
and  tells  us,  uot  that  things  are  wrong — a  fact 
that  we  admit  at  the  very  start — but  how  to 
make  them  right.  We  area  uatiou  of  work¬ 
ingmen,  says  a  leading  editorial  iu  the  New 
York  Herald.  Some  have  had  more  success 
t  han  others,  hut  we  all  work  just  the  same. 
The  merchant  goes  to  his  business  as  regularly 
us  the  shoemaker  to  his  bench,  one  difference 
being  that  the  shoemaker  can  strike  for  eight 
hours  and- the  merchant  cuu’t.  We  have  a 
small  indolent  class,  but  it  doesn’t  count.  It 
puts  ou  insohut  airs  once  in  a  while,  but  we 
all  know  that  the  grandfathers  of  these  folk 
worked  for  their  living  in  their  shirt  sleeves, 
and  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that 
the  grandchildren  will  have  to  do  the  same 
thing.  We  have  kicked  the  law  of  primogen¬ 


iture  overboard  and  so  saved  the  Republic. 
It  is  a  fundamental  idea  with  us  that  all  work 
is  honorable — manual  work  and  brain  work 
alike.  ‘  Be  up  and  doing”  is  our  motto,  ar.il 
if  one  refuse,  why,  let  him  get  out  of  the  way 
and  not  bother  other  people.  Biit  no  viok nee, 
if  you  please.  We  have  a  very  strong  preju¬ 
dice  against  that.  We  don't  like  the  smell  of 
gunpowder  or  dynamite,  and  when  a  man 
uses  these  things  we  are  apt  to  lose  our  tem¬ 
per.  Tf.you  are  not  getting  on  atone  thing, 
try  something  else.  If  you  dou’t  like  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Chicago,  and  the  way  they  conduct  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  there,  open  your  mouth  and  say  so. 
It  does  no  Lnrm  to  talk.  But  it  is  decidedly 
ungracious  for  a  man  to  iusist-on  staying  iu  a 
place  that  he  doesn’t  like  when  ho  has  the 
whole  country  aw  ay  back  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  to  emigrate  to,  and  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stands  ready  at  any  moment  to  give 
him  a  good  farm  for  next  to  nothing  where 
he  can  be  free  from  all  the  ills  that  society  is 
heir  to. 

Care  of  Horses. — As  reported  in  the  N.  E. 
Farmer,  Dr.  Lormg,  ex- Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  spoke  of  horses  before  a.  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  farmers  in  Boston,  Mass.  According 
to  his  remarks  as  matiy  horses  arc  injured  by 
over-feeding  as  by  under  feeding.  Many 
horses  do  not  have  exercise  enough  to  dispr  so 
of  the  food  they  eat.  Feeding  a  young  horse 
heavily  for  crowding  him  to  over- work  will 
surely  spoil  him,  He  had  tried  it  himself.  A 
horse  is  worth  more,  if  not  previously  spoiled, 
at  eight  or  nine  years  old  than  before  reach¬ 
ing  that  age.  Young  horses  are  best  wintered 
on  hay  and  Swedish  turnips,  without  grain. 
Carrots  are  far  inferior  to  turnips  for  horses. 
A  horse  needs  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as  a  man. 
He  should  have  a  clean  stable,  sound  hay 
and  oats,  and  no  swarm  of  rats  to  befoul  liis 
food  or  disturb  his  nightly  rest.  A  hovel  is 
uo  place  for  a  horse  that  is  expected  to  lie 
useful.  Never  abuse  a  horse  in  aDy  way;  it 
does  not  pay.  Never  ask  one  to  do  more  than 
it  can  do.  A  dull  horse  cannot  be  made  a 
nervous,  lively  one  by  any  artificial  treatment 
Never  keep  a  horse  on  a  wood  floor.  It  dries 
the  hoof  too  much.  Stone  or  brick  should  be 
used.  With  30  years' trial  of  brick.  Dr.  Lur¬ 
ing  had  never  had  a  had  foot.  If  one  pro¬ 
poses  to  raise  col's,  let  him  not  for  an  instant 
expect  he  will  raise  a  good  one.  Pigs  and 
Short-horn  cattle  are  easy  to  breed.  They 
come  alike,  but  there  is  too  much  nervous  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  way  of  breeding  good  colts. 
Dr.  Loring  had  raised  nine  colts  from  the 
same  parents,  but  no  two  were  alike— more 
than  were  the  boys  in  an  old  New  England 
family.  They  weie  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  colots, 
and  disposition.  His  observation  bad  taught 
him  that  mares  that  have  gained  a  reputation 
on  the  track  never  transmit  their  qualities  to 
their  offspring.  Their  powers  have  beeu  ex¬ 
hausted  by  excessive  driving.  The  breeders’ 
association  has  greatly  improved  the  horse 
stock  of  tbe  cities  and  country  generally. 
What  is  needed  to  second  their  work  is  better 
treatment  by  horse  owners. 

“Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab.”— “Referring 
to  some  of  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  says:  ’We  should  like 
to  have  Dr.  Hoskins  use  powdered  sulphur 
next  year  as  a  preventive  uf  scab.  We  have 
tried  it  for  three  years  without  a  failure.’  if 
tbe  Rural  will  kindly  state  its  method  of 
applying  sulphur,  aud  tbe  quantity  required 
per  acre,  we  will  both  try  it  ourself  and  lay 
it  before  our  readers.  The  fact  that,  sulphur 
is  a  perfect  remedy  will  certainly  disprove 
the  wet-soil  theory,  hut  it  will  still  leave  a 
doubt  between  the  fungus  and  insect  theories. 
Let  us  buve  all  the  facts  ” 

As  Dr,  Hoskins  is  aware,  in  our  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  we  dig  or  plow  trenches  a  foot  or  more 
wide  and  about  four  inches  deep.  We  place 
the  seed  pieces  a  foot  apart  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trenches  and  then  cover  them  lightly  with 
soil  und  apply  the  fertilizer  nu  this  light  cov¬ 
ering.  The  sulphur  may  be  spread  at  the 
same  time  or  upon  the  uncovered  seed  pieces. 
We  do  not  know  what  quantity  the  sulphur 
we  have  used  would  make  per  acre.  Wo 
should  guess  that  three  bushels  would  suffice. 
Rulk  is  given  instead  of  pounds.,  since  the 
weight  of  a  bushel  of  sulphur  is  uot  known  to 
us.  The  Rural  docs  uot  state  that  sulphur 
thus  used  will  prevent  the  scab  caused  by  the 
.lulus,  tut  simply  that  iu  our  trials,  the  crop 
from  sulphured  seed  has  uot  beeu  scabby  in 
auy  case. 

WORTH  NOTING. 


A  writer  in  the  London  Ag.  Gazette  is  op¬ 
posed  to  crossing  pure  bred  poultry  because; 
1.  It  deteriorates  a  breed,  each  breed  losing 
its  individuality.  2.  It  dees  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  improve  tbe  laying  properties  of  the 
breeds  crossed.  3,  It  does  not  as  a  general 
rule,  improve  to  any  great  extent  the  market 
qualities  of  the  fowls.  4.  It  destroys  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  breeds,  as  well  as 
regularity  of  plumage,  and  other  points  in 
pure  breeds,  such  as  combs,  color  of  legs,  and 
other  markings.  5.  To  sum  up;  it  produces, 
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as  a  general  rule,  a  line  of  “dunghills”  or 
mongrels . 

The  Farmer's1  Advocate  says  that  among 
the  many  vicious  practices  which  we  see 
creeping  into  our  leading  exhibitions  may  be 
mentioned  the  growing  habit  of  permitting 
cows  to  remain  unmilked  from  ‘24  to  3(1  hours 
before  leading  them  into  the  ring  to  be 
judged.  Under  all  circumstances  the  objects 
are  mercenary,  and  the  agony  inflicted  upon 
the  victims  is  often  intense.  It  Ls  one  of  the 
basest  forms  of  cruelty  to  animals,  predispos¬ 
ing  the  sufferers  to  'many  forms  of  disease, 
and  condign  punishment  should  be  meted  out 
to  the  own*- rs  .  . . . 

December  11, 1886,  the  Rural  gave  a  true 
illustration  of  a  chestnut  burr  containing  five 
large  nuts.  It  was  received  from  II.  M.  Engle 
&.  Son,  of  Marietta,  Pa.  This  variety  is  now 
offered  for  sale.  Our  readers  who  can  afford 
to  pay  f  1/25  for  a  tree  four  feet  high  should  try 
it.  The  nuts  are  large  and  of  fine  quality. 
How  far  north  it  will  prove  hardy  is  not 
known.  Tt  is  called  the  Paragon  . 

Prof.  Failyer  says,  in  the  Industrialist, 
that  for  toilet  use,  there  is  probably  nothing 
equal  to  aqua  ammonia  for  softeuing  water. 
Only  a  small  quantity  is  required;  and  that 
ordinarily  retailed  should  be  sold  in  quantity 
at  25  cents  or  less  per  pint.  It'  no  great  ex¬ 
cess  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  the  water 
may  be  used  without  the  least  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  skiu.  There  is  no  objection,  un¬ 
less  it  be  that  of  cost,  to  using  ammonia  in 
water  intended  for  the  laundry . 

In  the  same  journal  we  find  that  Prof. 
Sbelton  speaks  in  high  praise  of  kohl  rabi. 
The  crop  of  less  than  half  an  acre  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  farm  (Manhattan.  Kansasl,  which  has 
been  the-  object  of  very  favorable  comment  by 
many  farmer  visitors,  was  harvested  two 
weeks  ago  in  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
surprising  fact  about  this  plant  is  its  wonder¬ 
ful  droiight-resistiug  ability.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  summer,  when  for  weeks  at  a  time  the 
grouud  was  as  dry  and  hot  as  road  dust,  when 
the  heaveus  seemed  to  be  of  brass,  and  the  air 
like  the  breath  of  a  furnace,  the  kohl  rabi  ap¬ 
peared  to  suffer  no  particular  discomfort, 
thriving  and  growing  without  much  apparent 
difficulty.  The  yield  seems  to  have  been  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  20  tons  per  acre — he  has  not  yet 
measured  the  ground — of  handsome,  ejean 
bulbs  which  tu  appearance  he  has  uever  s»en 
excelled  by  anything  in  the  turnip  line.  Of 
the  nutritive  and  keeping  qualities  of  kohl 
rabi  Prof.  B.  is  not  advised.  He  only  knows 
that  the  cattle,  when  once  accustomed  to  them, 
eat  them  greedily  and  thrive  amazingly  on 
the  diet . . . . . 

Prof.  AY alley,  a  veterinarian  of  high 
standing  in  Scotland,  disapproves  of  the  in¬ 
discriminate  practice  of  dehorning  bulls.  Bad 
results  of  mauy  kinds  often  follow. . . . 

Mr.  Thom  as,  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  says 
that  the  results  of  repeated  experiments  show 
that  the  practice  of  laying  down  or  protect¬ 
ing  half  hardy  vines  and  shrubs,  is  uot  suf¬ 
ficiently  adopted  in  the  colder  States,  and 
even  such  vines  as  may  be  reputed  quite 
hardy  are  improved  by  the  operation,  and 
start  sooner  in  spring  and  grow  with  more 
vigor  trom^such  protection,  especially  after 
uuusally  severe  winters.  A  viney  an  list  show¬ 
ed  Mr.  Thomas  the  fine  condition  of  Ins  vines 
of  hardy  American  sorts,  which  had  been 
simply  prostrated  and  held  down  by  placing 
common  fence  rails  upon  them;  and  he  found 
the  grapes  to  ripen  about  one  week  sooner 
the  following  season  than  on  vines  which,  had 
been  entirely  exposed  . . .  . 

Dr.  Hoskins  says,  in  the  Mirror  and  Far¬ 
mer,  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  will  have  developed  as  have  the 
literary  schools  in  the  nineteenth,  and  jieople 
will  speak  of  the  croakers  of  these  days  as 
almost  forgotteu  evidences  of  the  stupid  con¬ 
servatism  of  old  times . 

A  late  Ohio  Farmer,  alluding  to  cur  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  oat  tests  of  the  Ohio  Ex.  Station 
says: 

“We  believe  the  Editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
to  be  au  honest,  well-tmuniug  man,  but  he  is 
uot  infallible.  Ho  can  make  mistakes,  and 
these  mistakes  sometimes  lend  him  to  unwar¬ 
ranted  conclusions,  as  in  this  oats  question. 
We  have  watched  his  experiments  with  some 
interest,  and  so  lar  from  saying  that  he  has 
‘fooled  away’  his  time  all  of  them',  we 
now  say  that  he  has  done  some  excellent  work 
in  this  direction,  especially  in  testing  varieties. 
But  we  see  no  reason,  after  reading  his  ‘criti¬ 
cising  of  a  criticism. 1  to  change  our  mind  in 
regard  to  the  question  between  him  and  the 
station.  The  station  is  clearly  right  and  the 
Rural  is  wrong.” 

So  then  we  will  in  a  friendly  way  “agree  to 
disagree"  for  the  present.  Another  season’s 
trial  of  the  oats  in  question  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  know  ing  whether  they  are  the 
same  or  different,  should  settle  the  question. 

“The  Survival  of  the  Filthiest,”  Is  the  title 
of  au  article  ill  a  late  Yale  Rev  iew .  . 

W  k  seem  to  have  reached  a  potato  crisis  in 
this  couutry,  the  Mass.  Ploughman  says.  It 
is  believed  by  mauy  careful  cultivators,  that 


the  chief  part  of  the  present  general  com¬ 
plaint  is  due  to  the  free  use  of  Paris-green, 
which  has  fatally  affected  the  tuber  and  ren¬ 
dered  it  practically  valueless . 

The  K>lsey  Japan  Plum  thrives  in  Florida 
it  appears  from  the  Dispatch  of  that  State. 
Immense  crops  aro  reported  from  trees 
planted  in  Baker  county  in  1885. .  . . 

The  late  Mr.  Jackman  told  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Garden  that  he  raised  Clematis 
Jackmannii  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  father 
so  disapproved  of  his  wasting  his  time  over 
clematis  experiments  that  he  dug  up  his  bed 
of  seedlings:  but  Jackmannii,  Star  of  India 
and  Rubella,  which  he  deems  the  best  of  all, 
were  saved  from  the  rubbish  heap . 

Another  correspondent  of  the  Garden, 
speak iug  of  roses,  says  that  the  conditions  of 
rose-growing  in  England  and  America  are 
so  little  similar  that  nothing  short  of  actual 
trial  will  prove  the  value  in  the  one  country 
of  what  are  considered  the  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  other  and  rine  versa.  . .  .... 

Editor  of  the  R.  N  -Y.:— On  page  771  of 
the  Rural  for  November  ID,  1387,  you  take' 
especial  puins  to  quote  an  article  against  the 
Station  from  the  Times,  not  tsking  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  evidently  not  desiring  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  the  statement.  I  therefore  say 
to  you  that  the  only  statement  in  that  article 
concerning  my  work — that  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  seed  corn — is  false  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  I  would  also  say  that  in  your  craze  to  in¬ 
jure  me  and  my  work,  you  also  are  guilty  in 
making  a  blunder.  You  say  "he  made  lots 
of  blunders  iu  the  face  of  remonstrances  from 
his  assistants.”  This  is  absolutely  false. 

E.  LEWIS  STURTEVANT. 

Rural  Yew -Yorker.—  It  is  our  impres¬ 
sion  that  Dr.  Sturtevant  does  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  the  individual  and  the 
director.  We  have  always  respected  him  in¬ 
dividually  as  an  accomplished  gentleman.  As 
a  director  too,  he  has  shown  much  ability 
and  energy.  He  should  not  assume  because 
we  have  tried  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to 
have  been  bis  shortcomings  that  we  have  been 
anxious  to  injure  him.  Dr.  Sturtevant  for¬ 
gets  the  many  kind  words  we  have  spoken  of 
him  and  of  his  work  iu  general . 

A  Hay  Cocking  Machine  is  described  in 
the  Scientific  American.  It  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  large  box  with  au  open  top  and  re¬ 
movable  back  A  rake  projects  in  front, 
which  gathers  up  the  hay  which  is  carried  by 
a  distributor  up  to  the  top  where  it  falls  into 
the  box.  There  it  is  pressed  down  into  shape. 
By  means  of  a  lever  the  back  of  the  box  is 
raised  and  the  well-shaped  haycock  dropped 
to  the  ground.  The  machine  is  to  be  pulled 
by  horses  about  as  rapidly  as  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  saving  rakiug  and  forking . 

ABSTRACTS. 

Popular  Garden:  “Plant  vitality  lost  is 
hard  to  recover.  .  .  .  We  say  again,  dirty 
Hower  pots  are  abominable.  .  .  A  word  on 
plant  culture:  Don’t  over-water.  .  .  . 
Crushed  charcoal  is  .a  good  ingredient  in 
potting-soil.  .  .  .  For  root-pruning  fruit 
or  other  trees,  fall  is  the  best  season.  .  .  . 
•‘Unscrupulous  advertising  can  only  be  paid 
for  at  the  expense  of  victims.  ” - The  North¬ 

ern  Light  Grape,  according  to  the  Horticul¬ 
turist,  of  Canada,  originated  on  thebauksof 
the  Ottawa,  Canada.  It  is  white,  ripeus  with 
Moore’s  Early,  sweet,  pure. - Farm  Jour¬ 

nal:  “Less  pork  and  more  mutton  on  the 
tables  of  farmers  would  be  au  improvement. 
Pick  out  a  sheep  not  needed  for  breeding, 
place  in  a  small  pen,  give  good  hay,  pure 
water,  and  all  the  corn  it  will  eat  until  it  has 
consumed  a  bushel.  Then  kill  and  hang  up  to 
freeze.  ‘  .  A  correspondent  of  the  N.  E. 

Homestead  who  has  spring  water  brought  to 
bis  dwelling  in  pipes,  laid  a  branch  pipe  to  his 
ice-house.  This  was  carried  up  inside  and  pin¬ 
holes  pierced  iu  it.  When  a  cold  snap  comes 
the  water  is  turned  on  and  allowed  to  spurt  in 
small  streams  over  the  tloor.  In  this  way  be 
gets  his  house  filled  with  pure  spring-water 
ice.  .  .  .  Let  us  all  pay  our  bills  as  promptly 
as  wo  can.  .  .  .  The  gods  cannot  help  a 
man  who  loses  opportunity.  .  .  .  Gentle¬ 
ness  eaunot  be  kicked  into  animals,” - 

Hoard's  Dairy mau:  “We  fiud  the  following 
paragraph  iu  that  excellent  farm  paper,  the 
Rural  New-Yorker: 

‘Even  in  our  democratic  New  England 
tow  ,s  the  accidental  possession  of  wealth, and 
its  manifestations  in  dress  aud  equipages.alone 
obtain  for  the  possessor  almost  universal  re¬ 
spect.  But  they  who  yield  such  respect, 
numerous  ns  they  are,  are  so  tar  heathen  anil 
need  to  have  a  missionary  sent  to  them.1 

There  is  a  tou  of  truth  in  that  little  remark. 
The  farmer,  of  all  meu  on  earth,  ought  never 
to  bend  the  knee  that  thrift  may  follow 
fawuiug,  and  we  thank  Heaven  that  very  few 
of  them  ever  do.  Money  should  be  sought  as 
a  means  to  an  end,  the  same  as  the  dirt  in  the 
fields.  But  to  be  a  worshiper  of  men  who  own 
much,  or  of  money,  is  disgusting.  Gloat 


riches,  as  a  rule,  show  great  greed.  When  you 
see  a  poor  man  lavishing  respect  on  a  rich 
man  because  he  is  rich,  you  may  sum  up  the 
character  of  both  parties  by  the  statement 
that  it  is  a  lean  hog  adoring  a  fat  one.  When 
the  product  of  an  ignorant,  selfish  passion, 
wealth  is  revolting  to  all  finer  sense  of  man¬ 
hood  and  manly  courage.” - Prof.  Morrow 

in  the  Weekly  Press:  “Whatever  may  have 
been  true  in  the  past,  farming  in  (bis  country 
already  requires  for  its  highest  success  the 
widest  intelligence,  the  best  judgment,  the 
most  careful  training  both  on  its  producing 
and  itscommercia*  sides.” - Farm  aud  Gar¬ 

den:  “It  is  less  seeds— no  seeds— Mr.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Colrnan,  we  want,  not  more.  The 
fault  lies  iu  the  imposition  upon  taxpayers  of 
the  burden  of  an  annual  *100,000  collected  for 
this  hit-or-miss  distribution  to  Congressional 

members.” - N.  Y.  Times:  “At  the  recent 

English  Dairy  Show  a  Short-horn  cow  proved 
the  champion  milker  and  buttermaker.  After 
224  days  from  calving,  her  milk  yield  amount¬ 
ed  to  45'-.,  pounds  daily,  and  her  butter  to  4  4 
per  cent.,  equal  to  2L  pounds  per  day.  The 
total  solids  in  this  milk  amounted  to  L4.2  per 
cent ,  which  shows  that  the  cow  was  not  only 
an  excellent  buttermaker,  but  exceptionally 
good  for  cheese.  If  there  is  a  really  good 

general-purpose  cow,  this  is  surely  one.” - 

Rural  World:  “The  great  Northwest  which 
usually  crowds  every  market  in  the  West  at 
this  time,  has  but  Jittle  to  offer  this  year  on 
account  of  the  drought.”-  - London  Gar¬ 

den:  “Bouvardia  President  Cleveland. — Those 
who  desire  brilliant-colored  flowers  in  their 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  should  uot 
lack  this  variety ;  it  is  by  far  the  richest  col¬ 
ored  form  that,  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  very 
free-flowering  even  in  quite  a  small  ,-tate;  the 
trusses  are  large,  aud  the  flowers  a  rich  deep 

crimson  scarlet.” - Mr.  Clare  Se  well  Read, 

as  reported  in  the  London  Ag.  Gazette:  “Of 
all  the  contagious  diseases  which  afflict  our 
stock,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
pleuropneumonia  was  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of ; 
because,  if  it  be  true  that  when  the  animal  has 
(tied  it  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  contagion  thin, 

I  say,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  expense.  What 
we  do  now  seems  to  be  absolutely  stupid.  We 
go  one  step,  inflicting  a  considerable  amount 
of  injury  upon  the  owner  of  the  cattle  ;  but 
we  do  not  take  the  final  step,  which,  in  my 
opinion  would  rid  the  country  of  the  disease; 
and  I  contend  that  until  the  Government  are 
bold  enough  to  say  that  all  animals  that  are 
herded  with  diseased  anitnalsshall  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  this  most 
troublesome  complaint” - Farmers’  Advo¬ 

cate:  “Are  model  farms  booms  or  boons?’ 

- N.  Y.  World:  “Anarchy  is  a  noxious 

weed  of  foreign  growth.  It  has  been  brought 
hither  from  Russia,  Germany  and  France. 
Every  monarch  in  Europe  finds  the  ghost  of 
this  ferocious  conspiracy  stalking  at  bis  side. 
The  shadow  rests  upon  every  throne.  We 

hold  it  to  beau  exotic  here.” - Epitomist; 

“Everything  in  a  hen  house  should  be  as 
dry  as  a  chip” — except  when  it  is  kero- 
sened,  we  may  add,  which  should  be 

done  ac  least  once  a  month  in  winter. - 

Tickle  Me  and  I’ll  Tickle  You.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  from  the  Agricultural  Epitomist: 
’‘November  Farm  and  Garden  touches  up  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  for  neglecting  to  expose 
a  certain  fraud  until  ‘all  its  subscribers  have 
lost  mouey,’  and  in  the  same  issue  strongly 
indorses  the  Mozart  Importing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  concern  is  advertising 
with  them.  Now,  the  Rural  received  in  the 
same  mail  as  Farm  and  Garden  denounces 
this  M.  I.  and  P.  Co.,  and  says  they  are  not 
known  in  their  owu  city,  and  its  only  recog¬ 
nized  place  of  business  is  a  post-office  drawer. 
A  little  advertising  patronage  goes  a  great 
way  toward  scouriug  editorial  indorsement 

with  some  papers.” - Farm  Journal: 

“Our  friend,  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  is 
going  to  print  the  black  side  of  the  farmer’s 
life.  We  wish  it  wouldn’t  do  that.  What’s 
the  use?”  R.  N.-Y.:  “Just  for  the  same 
reason  that  instruction  may  be  derived  from 
telling  our  mistakes  the  same  as  from  our  suc¬ 
cesses.” - Farm  and  Garden  “regrets  to 

say  that  the  religious  papers  in  this  country 
are  almost  all  of  them  willing  to  help  along 

frauds  it  they  are  paid  for  it,” - N.  Y, 

Tribune:  "Tbe  home-made  windmill  swindle, 
which  attempted  to  draw  correspondence  to 
Bloomington,  III.,  has  been  traced  to  Rascal 
Bain,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  whom  the  letters 

aud  postage-stamps  were  forwarded.” - 

Western  Rural:  “We  would  much  rather 
print  an  edition  of  one  hundred  thousand 
than  of  fifty  thousand  for  then  we  would  be 

doing  more  good.” - “Oue  of  the  school 

directors  iu  a  rural  district  in  Cook  County, 
HI  ,  has  just  been  convicted  for  selling  liquor 
to  school  children — a  fine  school  director.” — 

Idem, - Husbaudman:  “Winter  dairying 

is  not  more  costly  than  summer  dairying 
when  butter  is  the  product,  but  it  may  be 
much  more  profitable  until  the  business  is 
overdone  and  th^ttime  is  a  long  way  ahead.” 


Beauty 

Skm  &  Scah 
F^estorel 
*  by  the  * 
Cuti  cur/\ 
F^j^dies. 


Nothing  is  known  to  science  at  all  cou- 

parabie  to  the  Ccticcra  Rryikdiks  In  their  mar¬ 
vellous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  skin  and  In  curing  torturing,  disfiguring, 
Robing,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

CrTtcuKA,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  OrnccRA  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Ueauntler,  prepared  from  it.  »'Xier- 
n  .lly,  and  enter  iia  Resolvent. the  new  Blood  Purifier, 
internally,  area  positive  cum  for  every  form  of  skin 
and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula.  Cun- 
■JBIU.  REstEDIES  arc  absolutely  pure,  aud  the  only  infal- 
tlh'e  skin  beaut  I tl erg  an  t  blood  purifiers, 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  CCTtct'EA  50c.;  Soap.  25c.; 
1icstti,>Kvr,  $1.  Prepared  bv  tbe  Pottkr  Drco  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

tif  -Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases. 


UANRC  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white,  by 
nan  Uw  using  Ccticcra  Medicated  Soap. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

SHERIDAN'S  CONDITION  POWDER  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  and  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  given  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  hens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  free.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  In  stamps.  2’i-Vb.  t:n  cans,  SI ;  by  mail. 
$1.20.  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  $5. 
I. S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  F.  O.Rox 21 18.  Boston,  Mass. 


mim  ai: 
iSOWERV 


Frremtn’s  Improved 

Strowbridge 
Broadcast 


Sows  ail  Grains,  Gross  Seeds, 
Plaster,  Salt.  Ashes.  Fertilizers. 
better  and  vaster  than  by  any 
other  method.  S  \VKS  >EKD  by 

lyur.llg  PKRFKU1LV  EVJTN.  A  t- 

LxdKii  Vj  au>  WAKOII.  Sows 
80  Acp**  %  T>»t.  OrtpONK- 
KOl'UTK  LARGER  THAN 
WHEN  DRILLED  !  The  only 
practical  Broad cfivier  made* 
So t  affectfd  by  the  wind. 

Fully  warranted. 

Sr-l*  Send  FREE. 

illustrated  Catalogue 
,  PLoasemen- 

oi  C-EVNMion  this  pa- 
'•'.AJf-  ,1  y.  'jv’ty  -Y- Jier.  Write  to  the 

li  ■  M  •  manufttaureni, 

S.  FREEMAN  A  SONS  MFC.  CO..  RACINE, WIS. 


^ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK'S  CITAVYAV  HARROW, 


Supersedes  the  plow;  rears  the  world;  ground  made 
into  R  perfect  seed  bed-  has  a  seedi us  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description  llKdUMH  _U‘  Ft;  ('OR  POK- 
ATIOJi,  11  iggaiiuni.  Conn,,  sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  W  atul  191  V.  ater  St„  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St..  Fusion.  Mass. 


Patented  DIPUMnNn 

Nov.  24,i885.munmunu 

CHAMPION 

FENCE 

MACHINE 

Surpasses  all other  wire  ar.d  picket  fence  machines, 
for  making  strong  and  durable  fences  in  the  field, 
that  no  stock  will  break  down.  On  rough,  hilly 
ground,  it  keeps  nicket-s  perpendicular,  which  no 
other  machine  will  do  without  constant  adjustment. 
It  is  easy  to  handle,  uses  any  kind  Of  pickets,  and 
any  size  of  wire.  Write  for  circular  and  price. 

WAYNE  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Bkhuiund,  Ini 


Warranted  tbe  most  perfect  Korco-ifeed 
Ferllltier  Jt«ill  in  existence.  Scud  for  clr- 
cul.-ir.  A.  K.  b'A  Kill  It  Alt.  Vnrk.  Pa. 


CsleoratsU 

ENSILAGE 

Fodder  Cotters, 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  E.W,  ROSS  4  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


S TEAM!  STEAM! 

Ws  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  AM  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  Iu  market. 

A  Large  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  tor  cash. 

B.  \\.  PAli\E  &  SONS, 
Box  17,  EliuIra,tN.  Y. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Rural  Hew-  Yorker  will  he  sent  from, 
this  date  to  January  1,  1889 — 55  weeks — 
for  the  regular  yearly  price  of  $2. 00.  The 
senders  of  chibs  of  fve  or  over  may  reserve 
50  cents  for  each  yearly  subscription  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  work  involved  in  securing  the 
dubs.  Or  they  may  select  suitable  articles 
from  our  new  premium  list .  In  this  case, 
there  is  no  cash  commission  allowed.  Speci¬ 
mens  and  premium-lists  and  our  series  of 
four  cartoons  inillbe  cheerfully  and  promptly 
setit  to  all  applicants. 

The  article  by  Judge  Jones  in  this  issue 
is  peculiarly  thoughtful  and  timely.  The 
last  paragraph  will  repay  a  careful  study. 
The  fact  is  that  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country  will  never  have  any  ad¬ 
vancements  that  farmers  do  not  fight  for 
and  maiutain.  Consumers  are  mainly  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  what  they  need  for  as 
little  money  as  possible.  Being  located 
in  towns  and  cities,  they  can  act  in  con¬ 
cert  and  with  some  organization.  Farmers 
scattered  and  isolated,  with  no  organiza¬ 
tion  of  business  or  general  policy,  are  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  Let  them  go  to 
“farmers’  conventions”  or  “associations” 
and  they  will  find  a  majority  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  and  workers,  lawyers  or  city  dealers, 
with  a  thought  only  for  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  with  but  little  idea  of  the  real 
needs  of  genuine  producers.  It  appears 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  state  of 
affairs  will  continue  until  the  farmers 
themselves  change  it.  We  have  got  to 
have  more  thought,  more  liberality  in 
matters  of  education,  less  jealousy,  and  a 
complete  organizaion  before  a  change  for 
the  better  can  be  made. 


Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  is 
about  to  try  the  experiment  of  breeding 
pure  Arabian  horses  with  pure  Percherons, 
hoping  thereby  to  produce  in  this  country 
a  bleed  of  horses  superior  to  any  we  have. 
The  superintendent  of  bis  fine  farm  near 
Detroit  sailed  for  Franco  last  Wednesday 
to  purchase  30  to  40  of  the  choicest  Perch- 
eron  stallions  and  mares  in  La  Perche, 
the  home  of  the  breed.  He  will  then  go 
to  Damascus  to  purchase  five  full-blooded 
Arabiau  horses,  if  be  finds  it  possible  to 
ship  them  via  Marseilles  and  Havre.  If 
he  finds  tois  iiupossible.lie  will  gotoTan- 
giers  and  try  to  secure  the  bestspecimeus 
of  Barb  or  Arab  horses  there.  After  a 
good  deal  of  investigation,  through  the 
State  Department  and  otherwise,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  no  doubt  that  bis  agent  will  be 
able  to  obtain  full-blooded  Arabiaus,  in 
spite  of  the  widespread  tradition  that 
horses  of  this  kind  are  never  disposed  of 
for  money  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  way. 
The  Senator  has  long  made  n  study  of 
horse  breeding,  and  bis  idea  is  that  by 
long  and  intelligent  in-breeding  a  new 
type  of  horses  may  be  created  or  at  least 
the  quality  of  the  old  type  be  re-enforced  by 
the  crossing  of  the  Arab  stallion  upon  the 
Percheron  mare,  or  vice  versa.  If  his  first 
experiments  warrant  it,  he  will  continue 
this  in-breeding.  The  Arab  horses  are 
small — from  14  to  15  hands  high — so  that 
a  cross  of  the  small  Arab  stallion  on  the 
large  Percheron  mare  is  likely  to  produce 
the  best  results,  but  the  Senator  can  well 
afford  to  experiment  in  both  directions. 
Experiments  of  this  sort  by  wealthy,  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  men  arc  a  boon  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  entire  country.' 


“A  GREAT  DISCOVERY.” 


A  GENIUS  in  this  city  is  preparing  to 
advertise  a  new-  fertilizer.  He 
claims  it  to  be  the  result  of  many  experi¬ 
ments  and  that  it  will  enable  one  man  to 
do  in  a  day  what  has  heretofore  taken  a 
number  of  men  weeks  to  do.  One  pack¬ 
age  of  this  wonderful  manure  will 
“thoroughly  enrich  five  acres  of  land” — 
if  we  may  believe  the  seller’s  statement. 
It  is  easy  to  apply  and  is  entirely  “free 
from  dirt  and  smell.”  In  fact  this  seems 
like  the  grandest  thing  yet — to  sell  to 
simpletons.  The  owners  are  anxious  to 
send  sample  packages  to  farmers — for  $1 
each.  All  they  ask  is  a  trial — at  $1.  It 


is  almost  time  such  a  scheme  was  worked. 
We  have  had  fortuues  in  England,  for¬ 
tunes  in  evaporators,  fortuues  in  gold 
watches — all  given  away — and  now  every 
man  who  owns  a  piece  of  land  can  make 
his  fortune  by  using  this  manure  1 1  The 
men  who  are  managing  this  scheme  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  names  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of 
their  work  will  be  done  by  circulars,  and 
it  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers  have 
already  received  the  plausible  statement 
sent  out  concerning  this  “great  discovery.” 
Can  it  be  that  there  are  farmers  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  believe  that  any  man  or 
any  set  of  men  can  provide  for  $10  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  “will  thoroughly  enrich  a 
farm  of  60  acres?”  It  is  with  sorrow 
that  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  fraudulent  advertisements 
indicate  that  this  “discovery”  will  draw- 
money  from  the  pockets  of  dupes.  We 
can  at  least  warn  our  friends.  No  reader 
of  the  It.  N.-Y.  can  complain  if  he  wastes 
his  money  over  this  stuff.  If  the  circu¬ 
lar  comes  to  you  tear  it  up  and  take  no 
notice  of  the  sender. 


A  FRUIT  SYMPOSIUM. 


HAT  are  the  three  best  winter  and 
fall  apples;  the  three  best  summer 
and  fall  pears;  the  three  best  early  and 
late  plums,  the  three  best  early  and  late 
peaches,  white  grapes,  red  grapes,  black 
grapes;  the  three  best  early  and  late 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  currants?  We  have  asked 
the  above  questions  of  our  best  pomolo- 
gists  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
their  answers  will  be  given  at  an  early 
date. 


COSTLY  AGRICULTURAL  PESTS. 


SHOULDN’T  farmers  themselves  take 
more  active  measures  for  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  theEnglish  sparrow?  Legislation 
and  State  aid  are  well  enough;  but  as 
farmers  are  sure  to  be  the  main  sufferers 
from  the  pest,  they  should  neither  wait 
for  nor  trust  to  either;  but  at  once  set  en¬ 
ergetically  to  work  to  wipe  out  a  plague 
far  worse  than  autharax  or  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  contagiosa.  Had  the  rabbit  plague  been 
combated  early  by  the  farmers  and  stock¬ 
men  of  Australia,  they  would,  have  saved 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Now  the  nest 
is  beyond  their  control.  Vast  areas  of 
rich  grazing  land  have  been  compulsorily 
abandoned,  and  the  mischief  is  increasing. 
For  means  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  they  are 
now  appealing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
whole  world.  Messrs.  R.  W.  Comeron  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  agents  of  the  colonh-s,  are 
authorized  to  offer  a  reward  of  §125,000 
for  any  effectual  means  of  exterminating 
the  pests.  Shouldn’t  we  learn  a  timely 
lesson  from  the  calamitous  experience  of 
our  antipodes?  Last  Wednesday  Pasteur, 
the  French  scientist,  suggested  that 
some  captured  rabbits  should  be  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  microbes  of  chicken 
cholera  at  a  number  of  places  throughout 
the  infested  regions.  They  will  at 
once,  he  says,  become  infected  with  the 
disease  which  is  extremely  contagious 
and  fatal,  and  rapidly  spread  it  among 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  pests 
•which  will  soon  be  exterminated.  Will 
the  large  reward  offered  by  the  colonists 
go  to  the  Frenchman,  or  can  some  in¬ 
genious  American  discover  a  more  effect¬ 
ive  exterminator? 

Already  some  of  the  mercantile  bodies 
here  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  actual 
and  prospective  danger.  The  St.  Paul 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  taken 
action  favoring  efforts  for  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  sparrow  on  the  ground  of  its 
serious  attacks  on  a  variety  of  agricultural 
products  leading  to  losses  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  They  advocate  legisla¬ 
tion  encouraging  the  extermination  of 
the  pest;  but,  above  all.  they  urge  the 
prompt  use  of  fire-arms,  the  tearing  down 
of  the  roosts  with  iron-hooks,  driving  the 
little  plagues  from  the  roosts  by  turning 
streams  of  water  on  them,  etc.  Sparrows 
are  an  excellent  article  of  food,  often 
served  in  aristocratic  restaurants  as  reed 
birds  on  toast.  Why  shouldn’t  our  far¬ 
mer  boys  avail  themselves  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy? 


THE  DANGER  OF  TRUSTS. 


EVERY  day  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
i  the  exactions  of  old  “trusts,”  and 
every  month  we  hear  of  the  formation  of 
new  ones.  What,  then,  is  a  “trust?”  It 
is  a  combination  among  the  manufactur¬ 


ers  and  producers  of  certain  lines  of 
goods,  giving  the  people  who  constitute 
it  or  who  own  the  stock  of  the  concerns 
represented  in  it  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  business  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  Suppose  there  are  50  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  engaged  in  making  the  same  class 
of  articles.  They  compete  with  each 
other  and  their  competition  reduces  (he 
price  of  their  products  and  renders  their 
profits  smaller.  Occasionally  it  ruins  the 
business  of  the  wreaker  ones;  but  this 
occurs  only  when  the  aggregate  product 
of  all  the  concerns  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  demand  for  the  goods,  or  when 
the  business  is  badly  managed.  If  com¬ 
petition  could  be  stopped,  they  could 
place  an  arbitrary  price  on  their  products 
and  greatly  increase  their  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchasers.  To  bring 
this  about,  it  was  formerly  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  manutactuiers  of  various 
classes  of  goods  to  meet  periodically  and 
solemnly  agree,  often  under  money  penal¬ 
ties,  not  to  sell  under  specified  prices  and 
to  allow  only  specified  discounts.  The 
practice  still  prevails  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  it  has  always  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory,  as  the  members  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  are  certain  soon  to  begin  to  cut 
prices,  first  to  favored  customers  and  then 
to  the  trade  generally.  By  the  formation 
of  a  “trust,”  however,  the  object  is  ac¬ 
complished  with  certainty. 

Suppose  that  of  the  50  manufacturing 
establishments  40  agree  to  form  a  “trust.” 
The  real  and  personal  property  as  weff  as 
the  goodwill  of  each  is  appraised  and 
the  value  of  the  stock  and  plant— of  the 
entire  busiuess — is  thus  established.  Then 
the  owners  of  the  business  make  it  over 
to  the  “trust,”  acceptmg  certificates  or 
stock  of  the  latter  in  payment.  The  old 
owners  may  continue  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness  under  direction  of  the  “trust,”  or 
new  managers  may  be  appointed ;  but  all 
purchases  and  sales  must  be  made  by  the 
“trust.”  Thus  the  40  concerns  are  con¬ 
solidated  into  one.  The  new  company  is 
nowT  so  strong  and  has  such  large  capi¬ 
tal  that  it  can  compel  the  remaining 
10  either  to  join  it  or  to  adopt  its  policy 
under  penalty  of  being  crushed  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Having  thus  got  rid  of  competi 
tion,  the  “trust”  limits  the  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  by  cutting  down  the  output  in 
some  of  its  works  and  eutirely  closing 
others,  selecting  for  this  purpose  those  at 
which,  for  one  cause  or  another,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  goods  costs  most.  Then  it 
fixes  whatever  price  it  pleases  on  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  Often  it  gets  such  control  of  the 
market  or  of  transportation  that  it  forces 
all  others  in  the  same  kiud  of  business  to 
sell  their  product  to  it  at  whatever  figure 
it  may  name.  Thus  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  and 
most  unscrupulous  of  these  monopolies, 
having  control  of  the  necesi-nry  storage 
aud  specially  advantageous  terms  of 
transportation,  compelled  tt.e  producers 
of  crude  petroleum  from  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio  fields  last  spring  to  sell  their 
product  to  it  for  27  cents  a  barrel ! 

Our  entire  industrial  system  is  based  on 
competition  as  the  fairest  agent  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  profits  of  industry.  Its 
free  action  is  essential  so  long  as  our  sys¬ 
tem  permits  private  ownership  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Socialism  dispenses  w  ith  competi¬ 
tion  by  substituting  another  method  of 
distributing  products;  and  in  so  far  as 
“trusts”  prevent  competition,  they  are 
fundamentally  instigators  and  propagut 
ors  of  Socialism  and  its  close  congener 
Anarchy,  and  therefore  hostile  to  our 
present  institutions  and  form  of  govern 
inent.  What  an  uproar  would  be  caused 
if  the  Government  put  an  oppressive  tax 
ou  some  of  the  necessaries  or  essential 
conveniencies  of  life!  Yet  we  patiently 
submit  to  such  taxation  by  a  private,  ir¬ 
responsible  organization,  which,  having  a 
monopoly  of  a  particular  class  of  pr<  ducts, 
puts  a  price  on  them  disproportionate 
to  that  of  other  products  in  i he  sale  of 
which  competition  plays  a  legitimate  part. 
The  members  of  such  organizations  are 
free  from  the  restraints  of  actual  or  possi¬ 
ble  competition  in  the  sale  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  while  in  all  their  purchases, 
whether  as  corporations  or  individuals, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  competitive 
prices.  Thus  they  become  a  favored 
class.  They  get  more  than  their  share 
of  this  world’s  goods,  leaving  to  the  rest 
less  than  their  just  proportion. 

All  these  “  trusts”  are  therefore  essen¬ 
tially  instruments  of  injustice,  tending  to 
the  establishment  of  a  privileged  class, 
able  to  arrogate  to  itself  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  the  products  of  labor,  aud 
possessing  the  disposition  and  means  of 
perpetuating  and  extending  itself  by  the 
corruption  of  Legislatures,  the  purchase 
of  judges  and  the  oppression  of  the  rest 
of  the  community. 


brevities. 


Hang  up  cabbages  in  the  hen  houses;  hang 
up  hazletts  now  and  then.  Hens  wiil  not  eat 
each  others  feathers  then. 

The  value  of  brewers’  grains  for  dairy  cows 
will  be  considered  next  week  in  the  popular 
series  of  articles  cn  “Feeding  Substances  and 
Feeding  Rations.” 

Early  in  1888  the  Rural  will  tell  the 
whole  story  about  co-operative  creameries: 
how  they  succeed,  why  they  fail,  advantages, 
disadvantages,  in  short  the  w'hole  story.  This 
number  will  be  worth  u  year’s  subscription. 

Some  farmers  may  try  to  make  a  little 
money  by  starving  their  sheep  this  winter. 
The  wool  will  testify  against,  them  next 
spring.  There  will  be  a  weak  place  in  the 
wool  to  pay  for  every  attempt  to  make  the 
sheep  get  aloug  on  less  grain  than  they  need. 
Nature  can’t  be  cheated. 

Tn  the  Spring  of  188:2,  we  received  two  vines 
each  of  the  “Ulster  Co.  Prolific”  aud  “Pough¬ 
keepsie  Red”  grapes  from  the  originator,  A. 
J.  Caywood  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y.  A  favorable 
report  has  been  made  of  the  former.  The 
latter  has  never  matured  a  bunch.  The  vine 
is  a  feeble  grower. 

The  American  Horticultural  Society  will 
meet  at  Riverside,  California.  February  14, 
1888.  Eastern  horticulturists  who  attend  will 
be  enabled  to  look  over  Southern  California. 
The  excursion  will  he  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  profitable.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent 
by  W.  H.  Ragan,  Secretary,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


-  — -  -  ~  J  . . 

of  our  Downy  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are 
very  downy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  young  roosters  look  as  if  they  would  need 
rather  more  clothing  for  winter  weather.  We 
have  now  added  White  Dorkings  to  our  sev¬ 
eral  breeds,  viz.:  Patagonians,  Black  Javas, 
Gray  Dorkings  and  Langsbans. 

The  trade  iu  Christmas  evergreens  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  heavier  thau  ever  this  year.  The 
Portland  steamer  came  iu  the  other  day  look¬ 
ing  like  a  floating  forest.  Vacant  spaces 
and  piers  are  filled  with  the  green  trees  and 
bushes.  Years  ago  city  churches  and  Sun¬ 
day  schools  would  organize  parties  for  hunt¬ 
ing  these  decorations  in  the  country.  Now 
they  are  bought. 

We  used  to  have,  atleast  ou  paper,  a  “dairy 
belt”  in  this  country  Co  reful  figuring  showed 
that  good  butter  could  not  profitably  be  made 
outside  of  this  so-called  “belt.”  We  never 
bear  this  statement  now.  Excellent,  butter  is 
made  in  Texas.  Now  Prof.  Sheldon  writes 
about  dairying  in  Manitoba.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that,  wherever  cows  can  be  induced  to 
give  good  milk,  means  will  be  devised  for 
manufacturing  that  milk  into  butter. 

The  Rural  is  notexactly  overwhelmed  with 
support  in  its  effort  to  reform  the  courses 
of  study  in  our  district  schools  and.  if  possi¬ 
ble,  get  more  pure  agriculture  in  to  the  places 
now' filled  by  other  studies.  We  have  a  very 
interesting  series  of  articles  written  m  answer 
to  some  plain  questions  bearing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  They  will  make  good  reading  for  coun¬ 
try  educators  though  they  don’t  give  district 
school  agriculture  much  of  a  “boom.” 


The  best  agricultural  authorities  in  England 
seem  to  agree  in  opinion  that  small  farms  can 
not  be  profitably  cultivated  in  any  of  the 
crops  for  w  hich  machinery  is  used  on  the  large 
farms.  Only  as  market  gardens  aud  for  daily 
products,  small  fruit  and  poultry,  near  a  mar¬ 
ket.  are  small  farms  successful.  But,  iu  con¬ 
nection  with  some  additional  occupation, 
enough  land  to  keep  a  cow.  and  to  furnish  some 
fruit  uud  vegetables,  is  desirable  for  every 
poor  family,  aud  it.  is  belter,  usually,  that 
they  should  pay  an  easy  rent  for  it  than  be 
saddled  with  its  ownership. 


It  w  ill  be  observed  that  the  members  of  the 
Bedford  Farmer’s  Club  do  uot  rely  much  upon 
the  “weather  indications”  of  the  Signal  Ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  watched  these  indications 
daily  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  found 
them  remarkably  accurate.  As  at  present 
managed,  these  indications  are  for  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  towns  and  cities  rather  than  for  far¬ 
mers.  In  the  long  run  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
best,  to  trust,  to  the  “old  signs”  rather  than  to 
travel  several  miles  to  see  what  the  Weather 
Bureau  has  to  say.  At  the  same  time,  if  a 
more  complete  system  of  signals  could  be 
devised,  the  farmer  would  bo  beueflted  by  the 
bureau. 


The  work  at  present  beiug  doue  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  tilling  in  the  spaces  between  straw¬ 
berry  plants  with  manure.  This  in  our  esti¬ 
mation  is  best  done  after  the  soil  is  frozen  an 
inch  or  so  iu  depth.  We  cover  the  plants 
themselves  very  lightly.  The  manure  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  is  placed  an  inch  or  so  deep. 
Heaving  of  the  soil  is  in  this  way  entirely 
prevented,  while  the  soil  is  enriched  for  next 
season’s  growl  b.  Next  we  are  pruning  grape¬ 
vines,  laying  down  the  ounce  of  those  which 
have  not  yet  fruited.  The  soil  of  the  garden 
has  been  spaded  up  and  fresh  manure  and  lime 
are  spread  upon  the  fresh  surface  to  be  spaded 
under  next  spring.  Muck  is  being  cartta  with 
which  to  till  up  the  inequalities  of  the  lawn; 
leaves  are  placed  in  heaps  upon  the  rose  bed 
to  be  spread  Inter  and  held  by  a  light  cover¬ 
ing  of  long  manure.  The  hardy  roses  will  be 
benefited  while  the  partly  tender  kinds  will 
receive  protection  enough  to  carry  them 
safely  through  the  winter.  A  frame  baa  been 
pluced  around  our  hybrid  roses  and  hybrid 
raspberry- blackberry  plants.  We  shall 
Inter  cover  the  frames  with  evergreen 
boughs.  We  should  bate  to  lose  these  plants 
after  the  work  and  care  that  have  been  given 
them.  The  hundred  or  more  of  seeds,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  lust  season’s  crosses  between  roses, 
blackberries  and  raspberries,  etc.,  arc  planted 
in  boxes,  the  boxes  sunk  in  the  ground. 
These  will  lie  covered  with  straw  or  long  man¬ 
ure  later,  The  seeds  will  sprout  the  better  in 
the  spring  for  this  exposure.  Muuy  trees 
have  been  marked  to  be  cut  down  and  the 
work  of  destruction  has  begun.  There  is 
noth  mg  we  regret  more  than  the  necessity  of 
this  cruel  work.  But  the  space  given  to  tree 
and  shrub  specimens  is  limited, and  the  growth 
from  year  to  year  makes  it  desirable  that 
those  of;  lesser  importance  should  uot  mar  and 
crowd  the  symmetry  of  rarer  specimens. 
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best  colonies  will  pay  an  enormous  profit. 
Bees  will  often  begin  work  in  empty  combs 
sooner  than  in  sections.  By  giving  each  col¬ 
ony  a  case  of  empty  combs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  the  bees  are  quickly  and  surely 
started  at  work  in  the  supers.  After  all  are 
well  at  work,  the  extracting  combs  nmy  be 
removed  from  as  many  colonies  as  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  work  for  comb  honey,  putting  sections 
into  their  places  and  piling  up  the  partly 
filled  extracting  combs  over  the  rest  of  the 
colonies.  Toward  the  close  of  the  season,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  on  new  sections,  partly  fin¬ 
ished  sections  are  taken  from  some  of  the  col¬ 
onies  and  used  on  the  colonies  that  need  them, 
while  extracting  combs  are  given  to  the  col¬ 
onies  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  system  are :  First,  getting  the  bees 
started  without  delay;  second,  the  honey  se¬ 
cured  is  first-class;  third,  no  unfinished  sec¬ 
tions  are  left  over,  aud  honey  stored  in  combs 
built  the  year  before  is  never  quite  equal  in 
appearance  to  honey  in  Dewly  built  combs. 

Mr.  F.  Wilcox,  Wisconsin,  asked  how  much 
more  extracted  honey  than  comb  honey  could 
be  secured.  Mr.  Green  thought,  about  twice 
as  much  if  the  honey  was  first-class ;  of  such  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  as  is  usually  raised,  three  times 
as  much.  C.  F.  Hopkins,  Ohio,  tailed  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  honey  stored  in  old  eornfis  should 
be  inferior.  Were  this  true,  why,  he  asked, 
was  not  extracted  honey  taken  from  old  combs 
of  poor  quality?  Mr.  Green  explained  that 
if  the  sections  were  left  upon  the  hives  long 
enough,  the  honey  would  become  sufficiently 
ripened,  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  removed 
as  soon  as  sealed,  and  it  is  more  inclined  to 
“sweat”  when  stored  in  old  combs.  H.  W. 


rangements  for  getting  my  living  by  raising 
honey;  now,  I  want  some  protection  against 
the  man  who  wishes  to  settle  down  by  the  side 
cf  me,  dividing  the  pastures  with  me  and, 
perhaps,  bringing  foul  brood  into  my  vicinity. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  believe  legislation  desirable,  although 
it  may  not  be  feasible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


town,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  the  Safe  Fountain 
Pen  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  a  swindling  affair. 
He  sent  the  concern  $1  for  three  of  its  pens, 
and  when  they  arrived  they  were  not  worth 
three  cents  apiece.  This  concern  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Rural  last  week,  together  with 
three  other  aliases,  all  of  which  are  as  big 
swindles  as  the  S  F.  P.  Co.  The  aliases  are 
G.  E.  Loweuthal,  Liberty  M’f’g  Co.,  and 
Jerome  Novelty  Co.,  all  of  Chicago. 

Concerns  Censured  — Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen 
denouaced  in  other  papers;  but  which  have 
not  been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office. 
Among  these  are  Borden,  Edwards  &  Co  ; 
the  International  Watch  Co.,  and  Edwards  & 
Co.,  all  of  this  city... The  Earth  Fuel  Co. 
together  with  A.  N.  Snell,  Ward  A.  Hepburn, 
Edward  Fowler  and  R.  ‘A.  Johnson,  also  of 
New  York. .. W.  Stoffel  &  Bro.,  Baltimore, 
Md. . .The  American  Importing  Co.,  West 
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YORKSHIRE  BAY  COACH-HOHSE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


A  PRETTY  full  history  of  the  Cleveland 
Bay  breed  of  horses  appeared  in  the  Ru¬ 
ral  of  October  1st  The  Yorkshire  Bay  breed 
is  substantially  the  same.  The  Cleveland  Bay 
originated  in  the  mining  district  of  Cleveland 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  from  a 
cross  of  Thoroughbred  or  high-blood  stallions 
on  the  heavy  draft  horses  of  the  district,  the 
result  beiug  a  lighter,  livelier,  more  spirited 
animal,  suited  for  coaching  purposes.  When 
the  railroad  superseded  the  coaches  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  the  Cleveland  Bays 
were  allowed  to  die  out  wholly,  or  almost  so. 
The  revival  of  coaching  for  pleasure  of  Jate 
years,  and  the  great  demand  for  fine,  large 
carriage  horses,  as  well  as  sprightly  animals 
for  heavy  express  work,  having  created  a  good 
market  for  horses  of  the  old  Cleveland  Bay 
type,  the  breed  has  been  either  resuscitated 
from  some  of  the  old  stock  still  here  and  there 
in  existence,  or  created  as  was  the  old  breed 
by  the  mingling  of  Thoroughbred  blood  with 
that  of  the  large  bay  mares  of  Yorkshire, 
The  new  Cleveland  Bay  Society  in  Eugland 
got  up  a  Stud  Book  some  time  ago,  and  the 
American  Cleveland  Bay  Society  is  getting 
up  one  now;  but  the  new  Yorkshire  Bay 
Coach-Horse  Society  has  lately  come  into  the 
field  as  a  rival  of  the  older  body.  It,  too,  has 
just  got  out  a  “Stud  Book  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  containing  pedi ernes  prior  to 
1882;”  but  a  careful  reading  of  the 
constitution  of  the  society  fails  to 
indicate  what  rules  were  adopted 
for  registration,  and  wbat,  there-  Jj 

fore,  differences  exist  between  the 
Cleveland  and  Yorkshire  Bays, but  JK 

the  impression  strongly  conveyed 
is  that  the  difference  is  about  the 
same  as  that,  a  short  time  ago, 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Hoi- 
stein  and  Friesian  or  the  Aberdeen 
and  Angus  breeds  of  cattle:  or 
supposed  still  to  exist  between  the 
“Percberon”  and  “Norman”breeds 
of  horses.  The  cut,  Fig.  477,  re¬ 
engraved  from  the  (London)  Live 
Stock  Journal,  represents  what  is 
said  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
new  breed.  He  is  known  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  “aud  comes  of  a  good 
liue  of  Coach-horses  as  well  as 
Thoroughbreds.”  He  is  13  years 
old,  stands  HI  bands  high,  a  trifle 
less  than  the  bight  of  the  average 
Coach- horse:  “otherwise  he  poses- 
ses  all  the  style,  color  aud  various 
desirable  points."  He  is  most 
famous  as  being  the  sire  of  several 
valuable  prize  winners,  and  in  a 
breed  in  process  of  creation,  like 
the  Yorkshire  Coach- horse  breed  at 
present,  power  of  begetting  super¬ 
ior  progeny  attaches  gn  at  \alue 
aud  distinction  to  a  bull  or  stal¬ 
lion.  It  is  this  characteristic  that 
has  distinguished  Hubback  aud 
Favorite  among  the  Short  horns, 
as  we'l  as  the  Darley  aud  Godolphin  Arabians 
and  other  famous  early  sires  among  Thorough¬ 
breds. 


U  MhKUUb  marriage  insurance  compa- 
.Lt  nies”  have  from  time  to  time  been  de¬ 
nounced  bv  the  E.-O.,  as  no  better  than  the 
“grave-yard  insurance”  companies  which 
flourished  so  numerously  and  pestiferously  a 
few  years  ago.  The  law  in  almost  all  the 
States  has  suppressed  the  latter,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  worst  features  of  them;  but  some 
of  the  former  still  drag  out  a  miserable  exis¬ 
tence  which  would  hardly  be  known  to  the 
general  public  were  it  not  for  the  occasional 
announcement  of  their  disgraceful  end.  “The 
Equitable  Beneficial  Association  for  Unmar¬ 
ried  Persons,”  with  headquarters  at  Reading, 
Pa  ,  was  one  of  th'-se  pests  which  burst  up  the 
other  day  after  having  taken  in  over  $60,000 
from  its  dupes  without  having  paid  out  any¬ 
thing  to  its  policy  holders.  Every  failure  of 
this  kind  should  be  a  warning  to  the  credulous 
public. 


Woman  s  TUork 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN, 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 
ATHERINE  OWEN  says  that  experienc- 


W  ed  housekeepers  do  not  always  know  the 
best  method  of  doing  things,  and  she  illus¬ 
trates  her  point  by  telling  us  how 
to  grate  a  lemon,  and  how  to  chop 
parsley.  Though  we  imagine  a 
good  many  housewives  would  feel 
a  little  indignant  if  they  were  told 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  such 
trifling  details  as  these,  still  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  of  doing  everything 
about  the  house,  and  we  must 
choose  the  method  that  is  both 
easiest  and  best.  In  other  words, 
we  must  make  housekeeping  one 
of  the  exact  sciences. 


But  unfortunately,  though  we 
can  do  our  work  according  to  ex¬ 
act  methods,  we  can  never  make 
the  household  wheels  run  like 
clockwork,  especially  where  there 
are  children.  The  unexpected  is 
always  happening,  and  our  cher¬ 
ished  rules  and  regulations  are 
thrown  out  in  consequence.  Still, 
every  prudent  housewife  must  lay 
out  a  plan  of  her  campaign,  and 
adhere  to  it  as  nearlv  as  possible. 
There  should  always  be  regular 
rules  about  cleaning  and  sweeping, 
which  should  prevent  too  much  of 
this  work  from  falling  on  one  day. 
Instead  of  sweeping  all  the  bed¬ 
rooms  on  one  day  they  should  be 
taken  singly  on  separate  days;  this 
plan  adds  somewhat  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  chamber  work,  but  it  saves 
one  from  spending  awhole  morning 
in  sweeping,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else. 


YORKSHIRE  COACHING  STALLION,  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Stock  Journal.  Fig.  477, 


Re-engraved  from  the  London  Live 


Funk,  Illinois,  thought  the  reason  was  that  in 
drawn  combs,  the  cells  are  so  deep  that  the 
honey  is  not  so  quickly  and  t  horoughly  ripened 
as  when  comb-building  aud  honey-storing  go 
on  simultaneously.  H.  R.  Boardmau  bad 
raised  tons  of  honey,  and  in  so  doing  had  used 
old  combs;  not  old,  black  combs,  and  soiled 
sections,  but  nice,  white  combs  built  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season,  and  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  be¬ 
fore  being  stored  away  for  the  winter.  The 
honey  is  as  fine  as  any;  in  fact,  more  delicate; 
the  only  trouble  is  that  the  honey  does  not 
bear  shipment  so  well  as  that  built  on  founda¬ 
tions. 

“Legislation  for  Bee-keepers.’  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  society,  Dr.  G.  C.  Miller,  of 
Illinois,  had  urged  the  desirability  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  give  a  bee-keeper  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  keep  bees  iu  a  certain  territory. 
It  roused  the  opposition  of  nearly  the  whole 
convention.  A  spirited  discussion  followed, 
and  tiually  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  desirability  and  feasibilit  y  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr.  Miller  now 
reported  as  follows:  “I  have  not  corresponded 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but 
I  suppose  the  report  would  be  an  adverse  one. 
I  feel,  however,  that  this  topic  has  been  mis¬ 
understood.  Almost  everybody  seems  to  think 
I  would  give  the  exclusive  right  to  keep  bees 
to  the  one  who  first  began  keeping  bees  in  bis 
locality,  I  have  urged  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
don't  kuow  what  I  would  do.  I  don’t  know  as 
anything  can  be  done,  but  l  look  at  it  iu  this 
light:  I  have  beeu  to  the  expeuse  of  fitting  up 
an  apiary,  putting  up  buildings,  planting 
honey  plants  aud  making  all  the  necessary  ar¬ 


The  American  Literary  Supply  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  through  its  agents  and  otherwise,  has 
for  some  time  been  canvassing  for  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $10  a  membership  fee.  for  which  a  book 
is  delivered  and  a  promise  is  made  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  buying  books  and  other  merchandise 
of  the  association  for  five  years  at  manufac¬ 
turers'  prices.  It  is  claimed  that  a  saving  of 
37  per  cent  on  purchased  goods  can  in  this 
way  be  made.  It  is  charged  by  several  pa¬ 
pers  that  the  concern  is  merely  engaged  in  the 
subscription  book  business;  that  its  plan  is  to 
sell  the  first  book  at  about  two  prices,  and  as 
an  inducement  throw  iu  privileges  which 
might  be  valuable  if  they  were  genuine.  The 
main  object,  however,  is  to  sell  the  book,  and 
the  concern  makes  p  good  profit  also  on  all  or¬ 
ders  subsequently  filled  for  any  of  its  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

A  plausible  man  has  visited  the  farmers  of 
Maine,  this  fall,  aud  after  setting  forth  the 
value  of  birds  as  insect  destroyers,  aud  the 
wickedness  of  those  who  kill  them,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  well- worded  document,  apparently  a 
pledge  not  to  kill  a  bit  d  for  a  year,  for  the 
farmer  to  sign.  If  he  did  sign,  the  paper 
came  back  to  him  in  a  short  time  in  the  shape 
of  a  promissory  note.  Not  a  few  agricultur¬ 
ists  weve  thus  swindled. 

The  latest  swindling  enterprise  reported 
from  Michigan,  in  which  the  farmers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  rake  a  hand,  is  presented  by  a  tree 
agent  selling  peach  trees  at  a  high  price  war¬ 
ranted  to  stand  auy  degree  of  cold,  aud  do 
well  and  bear  abundantly  in  any  soil  or  loca¬ 
tion.  One  man  is  reported  as  paying  $75  for 
100  trees. 

Memoranda. — A  subscriber  from  Stewarts- 


Wasbing  and  ironing  days  there  should  be 
no  special  cleaning, and  the  meals  should  be  as 
easily  prepared  as  possible.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  traditional  washing-day  dinners, 
“picked  up”  and  unappetizing;  for  the  washer¬ 
woman  aud  those  assisting  her  need  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  satisfying  meal,  as  well  as  the 
fastidious  “men  folks.”  Our  own  choice  for 
a  washing-day  dinner  is  a  good  soup,  which  is 
prepared  the  day  before,  ready  for  the  final 
herbs  and  vegetables:  cold  meat  with  mashed 
potatoes  and  pickles,  and  either  a  pie  made 
the  day  before,  or  an  easily-baked  pudding. 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  we  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  meals  planned  out  beforehand, 
though  this  is  not  always  possible. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPERS’  SO 
C1ETY. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Comb  and  extracted  honey ;  management  of 
bees  for  both-,  yield  of  extracted  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  comb ;  honey  in  old 
combs ;  shall  bee-keepers  have  exclusive 
legal  right  to  certain  ranges? 


HIS  society  held  its  18tli  annual 


conveu- 

X  tion,  November  16,  17  aud  18,  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Hotel, Chicago,  111.,  with  80  beekeepers 
present. 

J.  A.  Green,  Illinois,  read  a  paper  upon: 
“The  Production  of  Couib  aud  Extracted  Hon¬ 
ey  in  the  same  Apiary.”  Dark  honey  does  not 
appear  well  in  iho  comb,  hence  it  is  well  to  se¬ 
cure  this  in  the  extracted  form.  The  comb 
honey  stored  by  some  colonies  is  not  of  flue 
appearauce,  hence  a  change  of  queens  should 
be  made,  but,  In  the  meantime,  these  colonies 
may  be  set  to  producing  extracted  honey. 
Every  pound  of  comb  honey  she  uld  be  tirst- 
class, poor  extracted  honey  can  be  sold  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  honey  comes  in  faster  thau  ihe  bees  can 
build  combs  to  store  it.  At  such  times  a  few 
cases  of  empty  combs  distributed  among  the 


The  lot  of  a  district  school  teacher  is  not 
always  a  happy  ou&  Apart  from  oft-unruly 
children  and  crabbed  trustees,  there  is  often  a 
clashing  of  authority  between  the  teacher  and 
the  parents.  We  heard  recently  of  a  trus¬ 
tee  who  told  the  children  to  go  in  and  out  of 
school  when  they  felt  like  it,  without  minding 
what  the  teacher  might  say.  Yet  this  very 
same  trustee  would  be  the  first  to  complain  if 
the  poor,  harrassed  teacher  failed  to  preserve 
order.  It  is  most  certainly  the  duty  of  parents 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  teacher;  make 
the  children  understand  that  during  school- 
hours  she  stands  iu  loco  parentis ,  and  the 
teacher  in  a  district  school  has  a  good  many 
difficulties  in  any  ease,  when  there  is  a  large 
school  of  varied  ages. 


Dr.  Titus  Munson,  Coan  says  Jhatj  people 
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are  as  likely  to  injure  themselves  by  injudi¬ 
cious  bathing  as  by  personal  uncleanliness,  and 
there  is  doubtless  ranch  justice  in  his  remarks. 
A  person  who  indulges  (?)  in  very  cold  baths 
in  spite  of  unpleasaut  after-effect*,  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  he  is  consulting  the 
laws  of  health  thereby,  will  be  laying  the  traiu 
for  many  future  ills.  Whena  person  finds  thata 
cold  bath  always  leaves  a  fit  of  shivering,  which 
is  not  removed  by  a  vigorous  rubbing,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  system  is  not  sufficiently 
robust  to  withstand  the  chill.  Dr.  Coan  ad¬ 
vises  a  vigorous  rubbing  with  a  flesh  crush  or 
rough  towel,  as  a  substitute  for  the  cold  bath; 
lining,  of  course,  a  warm  hath  for  cleanliness. 
Dr.  Goan  speaks  of  the  rubbing  as  taking 
place  of  the  bach  entirely,  but  somehow  that 

does  not,  seem  cleanly. 

*  *  * 

The  care  of  skin,  teeth,  and  hair  is  very  im¬ 
portant—  amatter  of  duty  in  fact,  aud  it  can¬ 
not  be  too  early  impressed  upon  children. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world 
is  to  make  school-boys  take  proper  care  of 
their  teeth.  It  should  be  a  rule  that  no  child 
old  enough  to  perform  his  own  toilet  should 
have  breakfast  until  his  teeth  are  cleaned.  It 
would  save  a  good  many  dentist’s  lulls  in  the 
future.  As  for  the  complexion,  the  only  rule 
to  be  given  is  t-o  avoid  cosmetics  of  all  kinds; 
they  are  a  snare  aud  a  delusion.  During  the 
summer,  when  the  skin  is  apt  to  tie  greasy, 
harmless,  astringent  washes  may  be  used,  aud 
in  the  winter  a  nightly  application  of  rose¬ 
water  and  glycerine  will  prevent  chapping 
and  roughness.  Rut  such  beautiflers  l?)  as 
powd°r  and  the  like  are  to  be  rigorously  es¬ 
chewed,  though  they  are  becoming  commoner 
every  day,  even  among  women  who  ought  to 
be  too  refined  for  this  most  uncleanly  habit. 


only  have  inherited  his  literary  tendency 
from  bis  mother,  who,  although  “a  great 
reader,”  from  lack  of  opportunity  and  culti¬ 
vation  never  rose  higher  than  Mrs.  South- 
worth.  With  the  majority  of  readers  it  is  a 
question  of  light — very  light — literature  or 
nothing.  Auy  one  who  longs  for  Aeklison  and 
Shakespeare  will  not  be  tempted  to  read 
trashy  books,  merely  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  easy  to  get;  for  one  capable  of  reading 
Shakespeare,  could  not  read  dime  novels. 

The  factory  girl  who  crams  her  silly  head 
witli  weak  love  stories,  at  least  somewhat 
broadens  her  view  of  life,  and  while  she  is  for 
the  moment  transput  ted  fiom  her  bare  garret, 
if  the  book  be  not  demoralizing,  who  shall  say 
what  impulses  toward  a  higher  and  better  life 
she  may  receive?  “At  any  rate,”  says  n  writ¬ 
er,  “reading  of  any  sort  kills  ennui,  which  is 
the  mother  of  crime  in  many  a  being  who 
never  heard  the  word.” 

The  worst  we  have  to  fear  is  from  such 
writers  as  Zola,  and  iu  America  the  author  of 
“As  in  a  Looking-Glass,”  and  “A  Modern 
Circe,”  which  latter  are  unfortunately  not 
assailable  by  the  police.  Whether  or  not  we 
are  now  drifting  in  that  direction  is  a  matter 
well  worth  study.  It  is  a  peculiar  circum¬ 
stance  that,  the  English  ami  French  have 
changed  places  in  their  style  of  literature. 
In  the  days  when  Kmollet  and  Wycherley 
were  the  delight  of  the  English,  tbo  French 
stage  was  comparatively  moral,  and  Tele- 
maque  and  Paul  and  Virginia  wore  more  read 
than  any  novels.  At  the  present  day  the 
standard  novel  writers  of  the  English  invaria¬ 
bly  have  respected  inuoeence  nml  purity, 
while  Flaubert  and  Zola  have  achieved  a  far 
wider  popularity  than  De  Stael,  Chateaubri¬ 
and  or  Cberbuliez. 


I  have  a  friend,  no  small  part  of  whose  daily 
labor  is  the  dispatching  of  six  small  children 
to  school,  and  I  am  never  so  ready  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  her  a  pearl  among  women  as  when  I 
see  the  patience  and  forethought  and  skill 
which  she  expends  upon  those  six  lunch  box<  s. 
She  has  a  theory  that  u  basket  soon  becomes 
permeated  with  the  odors  of  food,  ami  they 
carry  small  tin  boxes  which  are  scalded  and 
aired  at  once  upon  their  return,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  are  fresh  and  sweet  for  the  next  day. 

She  keeps  on  band  a  quantity  of  w.  xed  or 
oiled  paper  aud  the  , Tapani se  paper  napkins, 
which  are  light  and  inexpensive  and  can  be 
thrown  away  after  using,  although  with  care 
they  will  last  several  days.  No  pastry  or  rich 
cakes  are  ever  provided,  nor  any  ham  or 
oth°r  salt  sandwiches  which  occasion  thirst 
that  perhaps  cannot  be  conveniently  quenched 
during  the  session.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  bread  which,  of  course,  firms  the  staple 
article.  It  is  always  light,  sweet,  and  whole 
some,  and  never  more  than  two  days  old.  If 
cold  baked  chicken,  turkey,  or  fresh  beef, 
mutton,  or  v*  al  are  not  on  hand,  she  some¬ 
times  makes  sandwiches  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
sliced  aud  seasoned,  Auy  meat  that  is  used  is 
always  chopped  fine,  and  tastefully  seasoned, 
and  a  very  tliiu  crust  is  shaved  from  the  sand¬ 
wich  after’it  is  doubled  together.  Oue  or  two 
tiny  home-made  gherkin  pickles  are  occasion¬ 
ally  added,  and  when  celery  is  in  season,  two 
or  three  crisp,  white  stalks  are  sprinkled  with 
water,  dusted  with  salt,  and  wrapped  iu  the 
waxed  paper.  Sometimes  sandwiches  are 
made  with  cottage  cheese,  well  mixed  or 
moistened  with  sweet  cream.  Brown  bread, 
spread  with  jelly  or  jam,  forms  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  dessert  with  sometimes  a  slice 
of  a  wholesome  luncheon  cake. 

The  following  is  her  formula  for  brown 
bread,  aud  it  is  always  moist  nml  sweet.  Put 
oue  quartof  yellow  corn-meal  in  a  large  earth - 
eru  bowl  and  Scald  with  sufficient  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  to  thoroughly  moisten  it.  After  standing 
until  it  becomes  lukewarm  mix  with  it  one 
cup  of  rye  meal,  oue  of  yc-ast,  three-quarters 
Of  a  cup  of  molasses,  a  little  salt,  and  enough 
lukewarm  water  to  make  it  a  rather  thin 
dough.  Stir  well  together  and  turn  into  a 
Puttered  baking-pan.  Cover  with  a  cloth  and 
let  it  rise  in  a  warm  placp.  When  the  top 
begins  to  /'rack  bake  slowly  and  steadily,  and 
do  not  cut  it  until  it  is  1M  hours  old.  This 
makes  ouly  two  small  loaves,  and  is  made 
every  other  day. 

Meat  bread  may  be  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  a 
good  one.  Make  as  for  ordit  ary  white  bread, 
allowing  oue  pound  of  finely-chopped  raw 
beef  to  two  pounds  of  flour.  The  meat  must 
be  sprinkled  with  salt.  It  will  almost  entire¬ 
ly  disappear  during  the  making  and  baking 
process,  but  ifs  nutritious  qualities  will  re¬ 
main. 

A  nice  luncheon  cake,  of  which  too  large  a 
slice  need  not  be  given,  is  made  by  mixing  to¬ 
gether  half  a  pound  of  butter  with  oue  of 
sugar;  five  eggs  well  beaten,  a  scant  pound  of 
flour;  one  gill  of  milk,  and  flavoring  1o  taste. 
The  white  of  one  of  the  eggs  may  be  left  out 
for  icing. 

A  di  licious  ginger-bread,  that  almost  made 
me  wish  l  was  a  child  again,  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Beat  together  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  with  a  like  amount  of  brown  sugar, 
add  one  gill  ot  sour  milk,  a  pint  of  molasses, 
three  beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  giu- 
ger.and  half  ns  much  each  of  allspice  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Dissolve  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  bak¬ 
ing  soda  in  ibe  milk,  and  stir  in  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  a  batter  as  for  cake — about  one 
aud  a  lmlf  pound.  When  nearly  done, 
brush  over  the  top  with  a  little  beateu  egg 
mixed  with  milk.  Return  to  the  oven  and 
finish  the  baking. 

A  raised  raisin  cake  is  very  nice.  Ret  a 
sponge  with  a  gill  of  yeast;  three-fourths  of  a 
pint  i  f  water  and  flour,  letting  it  stand  until 
light.  Add  half  a  pound  of  melted  butter, 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  six  ben  ten  eggs,  one 
pound  of  sepded  raisins  and  the  juice  and 
grated  riud  of  one  lemon.  Knead  in  flour 
lightly  until  you  have  a  soft  dough.  Let  it 
get  light,  mold  into  loaves  and  let  it  stand  an 
hour  in  buttered  pans  before  baking. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  mothers  in  Israel  who 
read  the  Rural  will  like  to  give  further  hints 
on  this  important  subject.  palmetto. 


“IN  PLAIN  SIGHT.” 


A  GAME  that  used  to  be  very  popular  at 
our  house,  was  played  by  hiding  some  small 
object  “iu  plain  sight,”  and  those  who  hunted 
for  it  ofteu  spent  minutes  in  the  search  before 
their  eyes  would  light,  upon  the  tiling  that  had 
not,  been  out  of  sight  all  the  time. 

This  game  often  comes  to  my  mind  when  at 
work  in  the  kitchen,  and  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  everything  there  should  have  a  place  and 
be  kept  in  it,.  The  lid  lifter  has  an  especially 
annoying  way  of  being  mislaid  when  urgently 
wanted,  if  it  has  no  place  especially  its  own. 
The  broom  is  behind  some  door,  we  know, 


when  we  are  ready  to  use  it,  and 
of  course  it  is  soon  found,  but  the  habit¬ 
ual  frown  of  annoyance  has  been  growing  a 
little  deeper  while  the  search  went  on.  The 
dish-pan  is  sometimes  iu  one  closet  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  other,  of  the  two  iu  the  kitchen, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pans  and  pails  used 
there.  The  di-sb-cloth  has  four  different  nails 
from  which  in  turn  it  looks  down  while  we 
search  in  three  or  four  other  places  where  it, 
sometimes  lodges,  lawful  enough  places  too 
for  a  dish-elotb,  but  the  use  of  one  place  only 
would  save  anxious  hunting,  and  be  much 
more  convenient  than  putting  it,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  somewhere,  iu  plain  sight. 

The  hurry-skurry  is  continued  in  a  family 
that  consents  to  hunt  things  up  every  time 
they'  are  wanted.  Where  is  this,  and  that.and 
the  other  thing,  is  shouted,  demanded,  whined 
aud  snarled,  asked  pleasantly  aud  asked  de¬ 
spairingly,  making  altogether  a  continual  va¬ 
riety  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  household.  But 
it  is  such  a  discordant  variety  wo  can  imagine 
the  helpless  articles  themselves  watching  the 
many  hunts,  and  wishing  for  voices  to  say 
“Here  lam  iu  plaiu  sight,  can’t  you  see  me?” 


A.  B. 


Waste  Paper  Basket.  Fig.  471'. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

When  I  get  into  my  cosy  corner  in  the 
kitchen,  with  the  children,  the  cat,  and  the 
canary,  I  am  often  tempted  to  read  the  Rural 
straight  through,  when  I  ought  to  be  darning 
the  stockings:  and  as  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  upon  me  this  November  day,  and  the 
fair,  clear  frosty  air  keeps  me  indoors,  I  have 
read  all  the  weighty  arguments  on  the  woman 
question,  and  poor  Charity’s  grievances,  nml 
the  lengthy  article  that  ends  with  a  curious 
classifying  of  old  maids  (put  into  capi 
tills)  with  "antagonists  of  American  home 
life.”  And  1  protest  against  such  au  asser¬ 
tion,  for  the  unmarried  girls  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  are,  many  of  them,  keeping  together  and 
building  up  home  life  for  themselves,  or  those 
who  need  them,  and  they  me  not  exceptional; 
and  as  every  girl  cannot  marry  if  the  census 
iu  correct,  it,  is  uufair  to  misjudge  them  from 
that  standpoint.  And  reudiug  “Chats  By  the 
Way,”  that  are  always  interesting,  and  give 
au  editor  full  liberty.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
writer  as  to  the  “high  moral  purpose”  there  is 
in  blacking  the  stove;  but  writing  will  not 
change  facts,  and  without  murmuring  about 
it,  or  even  earing  that  her  fingers  are  “stub¬ 
bed”  a  youug  girl,  unless  very  obtruse, 
must  feel  the  result  of  roughened  us 
age,  unless  she  resolves  never  to  touch  the 
floss  silks,  or  other  recreations  that  are 
considered  necessary  to  her  resting  hours, 
or,  in  fact,  any  work  requiring  a  delicate 
touch.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  girls 
who  never  get  lieyoud  the  calm,  evtn  tenor  of 
their  ways;  there  are  thousands  who  do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest,  even  while  they  know 
that  they  have  higher  powers.  For  talk  as 
we  may  of  the  “dignity  of  labor”  and  bring¬ 
ing  our  work  up  to  us,  instead  of  going  down 
to  it,  there  is  the  mark  of  overwork,  of  many 
cares,  ou  the  faces  of  nearly  all  the  country 
girls  and  women  oue  meets.  For  the  work  is 
so  multitudinous,  so  crowding,  so  imperative, 
that  the  “must  be”  too  often  crowds  out  the 
“may  be.” 

And  though  accepting  with  patieneeaud  hu¬ 
mility  their  position,  and  knowing  it  to  be  as 
good  as  their  talents  can  command,  the  fact 
of  stubbed  fingers  aud  chapped  hands  still  re¬ 
mains,  whether  one  bides  them  or  glories  m 
them.  It  reminds  me  of  a  little  hit  of  perfect 


When  Baby  was  slelc.  we  nave  her  Cantoris 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Cantoris 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children  sh«  gave  them  Castorla 


ABOUT  WOMEN. 

T^pUlE  voting  women  of  Kansas  have  adopted 

1  a  badge  of  orange-colored  ribbon, after  the 
sun-flower,  the  flower  of  their  State.  Mauy 
women  suffragists  all  over  the  country  are 
wearing  this  little  emblem,  much  as  do  the 
adherents  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  wear  the  white 
ribbon  token. 

Several  women  in  Auburn  are  on  the  regis¬ 
try  as  voters,  having  taken  the  oath  required 
by  law  of  challenged  persons. 

Dr.  Livermore-Potts  who  has  been  lectur¬ 
ing  at  Chickeriug  Hall,  New  York  City, 
during  the  past  week  or  so.  is  an  American 
lady.  She  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
comes  of  an  old  Quaker  family.  She  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Women’s  Medical  College  of 
that  city  in  1-S53L 

Dr,  Livermore-Potts  has.  for  some  time 
past,  hecu  making  a  lecturing  tour,  both  iu 
this  couut  ry  and  in  England.  She  was  well 
received  in  London;  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  even  some  of  the  Royal  family  being 
noticeable  iu  her  audiences. 

She  speaks  in  a  clear  voice,  and  distinctly, 
so  much  so  that  she  can  be  heard  all  over  the 
house,  Her  lectures  are  both  eutertaiuing 
and  instructive.  Dr.  Potts  has  a  strong, 
sweet  face;  is  graceful  and  of  a  dignified 
bearing.  She  dresses  iu  rich,  quiet,  becoming 
costumes.  Her  diamonds  are  said  to  be  the 
envy  of  mauy  of  fashions  leaders.  (And  yet, 
notwithstanding,  men  say  that  women  who 
are  strong-minded  dress  like  guys  and  are 
unfeminine.)  dora  harvey. 


OUR  LITERARY  TENDENCY. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

Careful  observers  have  made  it  a  matter 
of  grave  discussion,  whether  the  free  library 
system,  aud  cheap  literature  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Colonel  Higgmson  is  sure  they  do 
more  good  than  harm.  That  we  are  more 
largely  and  generally  a  reading  people  than 
we  w'ere  fifty  years  ago,  goes  without  saying, 
in  the  face  of  the  immense  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  printed  and  sold.  Much  of  it,  doubtless, 
were  better  unwritten,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
being  printed  and  sold,  but  as  Rome  was  not 
built,  in  a  day,  so  you  cannot  educate  a  nation 
up  to  Shakespeare  aud  Milton  in  a  general  ion. 

The  boot-black  who  sits  on  his  box  patiently 
awaiting  a  customer  would  not  read  Buckle 
or  George  Eliot  if  there  were  no  other  books 
in  the  world,  and  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this:  Is  the  “Phantom  Bride,”  or 
“The  Rover’s  Revenge,”  better  mental  food 
than  none,  or  the  muling  of  it  a  better  and 
less  degrading  occupation  than  the  mischief 
that  Ratan  would  unquestionably  find  for  his 
idle  miud  aud  hands?  I  think,  yes.  Provided 
the  books  have  nothing  absolutely  immoral  in 
them,  he  is  iu  a  measure  training  hia  nund. 
Not  the  highest-  form  of  culture  I  will  admit, 
but  better  than  noibing.  and  bis  children  who 
will  undoubtedly  not  be  booth  lucks,  will  he 
the  better  for  it.  and  will  seek  literary  food 
in  higher  channels.  The  brightest  lad  of  my 
acquaintance,  a  youth  who  will  certainly 
make  his  mark  in  the  world  of  letters,  could 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  Rpau 
Of  life  with  love  to  Thee  and  man; 

Strike  when  Thou  will  the  hour  of  rest, 

But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best.— Whittier. . . 

T.W.  Higginson  compares  a  farm  at  night¬ 
fall  with  a  village  of  living  tilings,  all  sinking 

into  slumber  iu  their  own  way . 

Nothing  more  degrades  one’s  thought  than 
habitual  companionship  with  the  coarse  aud 

ignore  lit . . . 

The  Springfield  Republican  says  the  kind  of 
education  wjiieh  does  not  develop  man l i ness 
and  womanliness  and  habits  of  self-help  and 
helpfulness  is  a  kind  of  education  that  does 

not  educate.... . 

Henry  J.  Raymond  said:  “There  are  very 
few  things  iu  this  world  worth  getting  angry 
about,  aud  they  are  precisely  the  things  that, 

angir  does  not  help” .  .... 

Latimer  says:  “As  every  lord  giveth  a 
certain  livery  to  his  servants,  charity  is  the 
livery  of  Christ.  Our  Saviour,  who  is  the 
Lord  above  all  lords,  would  have  His  ser¬ 
vants  known  by  their  badge,  which  is  love.” 

More  gentb  ness,  more  sympathy,  more  con¬ 
sideration,  more  knowledge  of  character, 
more  real  respect  for  one  another,  are  needed 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Something  of  tbo 

old  chivalry  needs  to  be  revived . 

“You  were  a  nice,  quiet,  little  boy  in  Sun¬ 
day-school  this  morning,  Bobby,”  said  the 
minister.  “I  was  very  much  pleased.”  “Yes,” 
replied  Bobby,  “pa  said  that  it  I’d  behave  my¬ 
self  in  Sunday  school,  I  needn’t  go  to  church.” 

The  Rutland  Herald  tells  of  a  brother  in 
prayer- meeting  iu  a  neighboring  town,  the 
other  night,  who  prayed  for  the  absent  “who 
were  prostrated  on  beds  of  sickness  and  sofas 

of  wellness.” . . . 

“Is  it  a  strong  congregation?”  asked  a  man, 
respecting  a  body  of  worshippers.  “Yes,”  was 
the  reply.  “How  many  members  are  there?" 
“Seveuty-six.”  “Seventy  six !  Are  they  so 
very  wealthy?”  “No;  they  are  poor.”  “How, 
then,  do  you  say  it  is  ft  strong  church?” 
“Because,”  said  the  gentleman,  “they  are 
earnest,  devoted,  at  peace,  loving  each  other, 
aud  striving  together  to  do  the  Master’s 
work.  Such  a  congregation  is  strong,  whether 
composed  of  five  or  five  hundred  members,” 


Domestic  Cconoimj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  K.  M.  CARMAN. 


LUNCHEON  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  CHIL¬ 
DREN. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  “school  is  a 
hungry  place,”  and  my  own  school  days, 
although  far  in  the  dim  past,  remind  me  that 
school  children,  especially  those  who  live  in 
the  country  and  walk  some  distance  to  their 
school,  are  generally  famished  by  the  time  the 
noon  hour  arrives.  No w-a  days  it  is  too  often 
tbo  custom  of  parents  to  give  children  money 
with  which  to  buy  their  lunch,  and  as  this 
must  be  done  at  ft  village  variety  store,  it  is 
expended  in  candy,  cake,  and  pickles  or  in 
something  equally  iujunou- . 
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fruits,  canned  peaches,  jam,  marmalade,  or 
whatever  is  preferred,  spread  ever  it,  is  very 
nice  indeed. 

VANITY  CAKE. 

Yelks  of  eight  eggs  and  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Knead  with  flour,  and  frv  in  hot  fat.  Ro.l 
them  and  cut  in  fancy  shapes  before  frying. 

CRACKER  PIE. 

To  a  common-sized  tin,  allow  one  cup  of 
cracker  crumbs,  one-half  pint  of  water,  oue 
teas-poonfui  of  tartaric  acid,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
and  spice  to  suit  the  taste.  Bake  with  two 
crusts. 

FROSTED  APPLE  PIE. 

Line  a  pie  tin  with  puff  paste.  Slice  in 
apples,  sugar  them  and  add  a  little  butter,  i  o 
water,  and  a  little  lemon  essenc**  or  juice. 
Bake  and  when  done  spread  a  thi  k  fronting 
of  beaten  egg  and  sugar  over  it.  return  to  the 
oven  till  the  frosting  is  warmed  through 

L  E.  K. 
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Have  You  Heard 

What  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  lias 
done  and  is  doing  for  thousands  in  the 
eure  of  Colds,  Coughs,  Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis,  and  even  Consumption  ? 
For  this  class  of  complaints,  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  stands  far  ahead  of 
all  other  specifics. 

George  W.  Dick,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
says:  “Two  years  ago  I  took  a  severe 
cold,  which,  being  neglected,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by 

A  Terrible  Cough. 

I  lost  flesh  rapidly,  had  night  sweats, 
and  was  soon  confined  to  my  bed.  A 
friend  advised  the-  use  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  I  began  to  take  this  medicine 
and,  before  finishing  the  first  bottle,  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Four  bottles  effected  a 
perfect  cure.” 

?Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  .1.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $t ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Scndpost.l  for  Dye  Kook,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
i  to  cts.  a  quartl,  etc.  bolt!  by  t 1 1  uggists  Address 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  lit. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles.  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold.  Silver.  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  IO  Cents 


BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 

The  Original  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


the  girl  with  them  when  they  are  paying  a 
visit  to  a  friend  and  always  introduce  her  to 
their  friends.  I  think  if  girls  had  more  that 
was  pleasant  around  them,  they  would  be 
more  agreeable  and  obliging.  I  hear  many 
say,  “do  you  think  I  would  have  a  hired  girl 
of  mine  come  into  my  parlor  when  I  had 
company?  No  indeed,  not  I.  she  would  do 
all  the  talking.”  There  are  I  know  a  very 
few  that  would ;  but  many  more  that  would 
not  enter  your  parlor  when  you  had  guests. 
There  is  nothing  that  hurts  the  feelings  of  a 
sensitive  girl  so  much  as  the  thought  that  she 
has  been  slighted.  Let  your  hired  girls  have 
a  pleasant  room,  not  in  the  attic  but  near  the 
kitchen:  let  it  be  of  good  size  furnished 
neatly  and  comfortably.  Above  all,  give  them 
a  pleasant  good  morning  (as  the  “Irish  ser¬ 
vant  said)  and  a  good  night  too:  it  won’t  hurt 
you  and  it  will  do  them  a  world  of  good,  I 
am  speaking  more  particularly  of  American 
girls,  but  I  think  those  of  all  nationalities 
would  do  as  well  under  the  same  treatment. 

M.  B.  B. 


THIS  AND  THAT. 


Economical! 


33  COLORS.  io  cents  each. 

The  PUREST,  STRONGEST  and  FASTEST 

of  all  Dyes.  Warranted  to  Dye  the  mr/st  goods,  and 
give  the  best  colors.  One  package  tulots  one  to  four 
pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Carpet  Rags.  Yarns,  etc. 
Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Ribbons,  and  all  Fancy 
Dyeing.  Any  one  can  use  them. 

The  Only  Safe  ami  Unadulterated Dves. 


•  Ik  a  wife  should  not  dress  up  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  for  whom  should  she  dress? 


writing  in  one  of  Marion  Harland’s  cook 
books,  and  I  am  sure  the  appreciation  that 
was  shown  made  the  labor  light  and  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  suffering. 

“May  I  make  this  digression  longer  by  tell¬ 
ing  you  what  I  overheard  a  husband  say  to 
his  wife  the  other  day  when  be  thought  no 
one  was  near  enough  to  overhear  him?  He 
was  no  gourmand  but  very  partial  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  cruller  that  nobody  else  makes  as 
well  as  his  wife.  It  chanced  that  in  frying 
them  she  scalded  her  hand  badly.  After  it. 
was  bandaged  she  brought  up  a  plate  of  the 
cakes  for  luncheon.  He  looked  at  them,  then 
at  her  with  a  loving,  mournful  smile,  ‘I  can 
understand  now,’  ho  said.  *how  David  felt 
when  his  men  of  war  brought  him  the  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem.’  Then  he  stooped 
and  kissed  the  injured  lingers.  Yet  lie  hod 
been  married  nearly  20  years,”  And  this 
little  kitchen  talk  with  its  “finger”  text  is  only 
to  say  that  either  as  girls  or  wives,  as  far  as 
my  judgment  goes  of  women,  we  are  content 
to  do  our  duty  in  whatever  sphere  it  “has 
pleased  God  to  call  its,”  so  long  as  love  guides 
and  comforts  us  and  we  know  our  efforts  are 
appreciated.  And  yet  in  so  many  rt  ally  nice 
families  this  very  lack  of  acknowledgment, 
casts  a  gloom  over  the  temper  and  heart,  of 
the  inmates  of  the  very  pleasantest  home. 
Sisters  and  brothers,  as  well  as  parents  and 
husbands,  take  too  much  for  granted  and 
show  less  consideration  for  each  otlnr  than 
.they  do  for  a  stranger,  though  often  thought¬ 
lessly.  Most  girls  of  fair  average  faculty  can 
earn  a  living,  so  many  new  avenues  of  work 
being  open  for  them.  But  all  honor  to  t  ose 
who  stay  at  home  from  a  sense  <_  f  duty,  and 
not  to  await  the  coming  man  who  may  never 
come,  or  if  he  does  may  not  suit  (heir  taste, 
and  often,  as  I  have  quoted  dear  old  George 
Herbert’s  hackneyed  phrase,  and  know  the 
“action  flue,”  I  have  wondered  what  be  did 
when  the  cook  deserted,  or  if  he  was  superior 
to  all  these  smaller  troubles,  and  if  the  “ser¬ 
vants  coukl  but  “sweep  a  room”  according  to 
God’s  laws,  then  we  might  expect  the  golden 
rule  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us  and  other  of  the  Divine  laws  and 
commands  that  are  too  last  becoming  obsolete. 
And  as  the  grind  of  every- day  life  goes  on, 
the  splendid  and  oft  quoted  peroration  has 
ni"  ded  to  be  supplemented  with  a  warm  ap¬ 
preciative  love-light,  else  1  fear  that  the  “ser¬ 
vant.”  or  other  household  fairy  will  not  find 
“drudgery  divine.”  And  sometimes  when  I 
quote  poetry  on  a  practical  subject,  I  recall  a 
valent  ire  I  hat  a  naughty  boy  sent  me  in  my 
youthful  days.  It  explains  itself: 

"In  rhyming  I<  vo  and  dove, 

Iu  coupling  tree  and  tree. 

You  spend  your  days,  my  dearest  girl, 

Among  your  poetry. 

But  poeiry  won't  boil  the  pot, 

And  1  shall  st  <-k  a  wife 
Whose  poetry  will  render  sweet 
The  sober  prose  of  life." 

And  he  did — sensible  fellow! 


AN  ECONOMICAL  HINT  FROM  HAR¬ 
PER’S  BAZAR. 


Economical  girls  can  make  pretty  hats  of 
their  felt  sailor  hats  left  over  from  the  summer 
by  putting  a  soft  crown  of  velvet  folds  over 
the  low  felt  crown,  confining  it.  by  a  band  of 
watered  nhbou.  Tbestiif  brim  widely  bound, 
may  remain  intact,  or  be  turned  up  belaud 
and  strapped  there  with  black  watered  ribbon, 
adding  some  loops  up  tie  buck  of  the  crown, 
and  thrusting  two  quills  or  small  wings  into 
the  folds  ou  the  leftside,  making  thempiiut 
forward. 

HOW  ONE  WOMAN  WOULD  WORK  A 
REFORM. 


It  is  often  said  that  “American  girls  will 
uot  do”  house-work.  My  opiuicn  is  that  if 
people  would  treat  their  girls  with  dtte  con¬ 
sideration  they  could  find  American  girls  as 
ready  and  willing  to  do  house-work  as  girls  of 
any  other  nation.  In  our  good  old  Grand¬ 
mothers’  days  the  girls  lmd  a  seat  at  the  table 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  They  could  sit 
down  in  the  family  sitting-room,  and  were 
even  iuvi ted  into  the  parlor  when  there  was 
company.  Bat  now-  how  different  I  They  are 
expected  to  remain  in  the  kitchen  or  in  their 
own  room  as  a  general  rule,  and  to  eat  apart 
from  the  family.  Now  why  not.  give  your 
girl  a  scut  at  the  table  at  meal  time  and  let 
her  partake  of  the  same  food  that  you  do  and 
enjoy  the  friendly  chat  that  is  going  around? 
(or  ought  to  at  any  rate)  Why  uot  give  her  a 
place  at  your  fireside,  nud  the  benefit  of  the 
reading  that,  is  in  the  house.  1  know  a  family 
that  keep  there  girls  u  long  time,  one  re¬ 
mained  with  them  lt>  anil  another  five  years. 
The  oue  they  have  now  has  been  with  them 
three  years,  nud  l  don’t  think  she  has  a  thought 
of  going  away.  Now  the  seeret  of  all  this  is 
that  they  treat  their  girls  like  members  of  the 
family.  If  the  girls  want  a  little  plot  for 
flowers  i  hey  have  it  and  tend  it  too  without 
neglecting  their  housework.  Often  they  take 


I  tried  an  experiment  a  while  ago,  and  it 
has  proved  so  successful  that  I  must  tell  it  to 
the  Rural.  I  had  a  tiu  slop-pail,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  so  worn  out  that  I  could  not  use 
it.  I  cut  two  round  pieces  from  strong  mauil- 
la  paper,  just  the  size  of  the  bottom  on  the 
inside.  I  tbeu  gave  the  bottom  a  good  coat  of 
paint,  and  while  wet  pressed  in  one  of  the 
rounds  of  paper,  smoothing  it  well.  After  it 
had  dried  a  little,  I  painted  the  paper  and 
sides  of  the  pail,  fhen  put  in  the  second  round, 
smoothing  it  in  as  I  did  the  first.  When  it 
was  dry  I  gave  it  another  coat  of  paint  all 
over  the  inside,  and  dried  it  in  the  sun  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Now  I  can  use  it  as  well  as  ever. 
I  mended  an  ash  pail  iu  about  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  using  instead  of  the  paper,  one  round  of 
lhiu  tin.  I  assure  you  I  feel  proud  of  them. 

Much  is  said,  nowadays,  about  the  selfish¬ 
ness  aud  laziness  of  daughters.  Oh!  mothers 
and  critics,  blame  uot  the  daughters  alone  for 
it.  When  you  meet  with  such  girls,  strive  to 
learn  how  they  have  been  brought  up  before 
you  unjustly  condemn  them.  Are  not  the 
mothers  in  a.  great  measure  responsible  for 
tbeir  faults?  Many  mothers  ha. e  the  bother 
of  children  around  when  working,  and  when 
the  little  ones  would  like  to  help  they  say, 
“Oh  go  away !  1  would  rather  do  it  alone  than 
have  you  around  ”  I  have  heard  mothers  talk 
this  way,  yet  they  are  generally  the  loudest  to 
complain  of  the  selfishness  aud  inability  of 
their  children,  Should  they  expect-  them  when 
they  are  older  to  love  work  or  feel  an  interest 
'in  helping,  when  they  have  been  thus  re  ared? 
No;  a  child  will  love  to  work  only  wheu  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  with  its  parents,  particularly 
its  mother,  and  then  only  win  n  its  blun¬ 
ders  are  kindly  and  patiently  corrected  and  it 
feels  it  Is  helping.  A  word  of  praise,  wheu  a 
thing  is  well  done,  is  cheering  to  the  heart  of 
a  child,  and  if  the  mother  would  sometimes 
thank  a  child  for  some  service  ottered,  per 
haps  with  much  self-denial,  it  would  only 
make  the  little  (nr  big)  oue  more  eager  to  help 
in  future. 

Don’t  scold  if  there  is  an  accidental  break¬ 
age  of  some  choice  article;  scolding  eanuot 
mend  your  treasure,  and  it  only  wounds  and 
hardens  your  child’s  heart.  Mothers  recall 
some  incidents  in  your  own  childhood  where 
you  have  felt  what  a  wrong  course  had  been 
pursued.  Put  yourself  in  your  children’s 
place,  aud  asking  God’s  help,  endeavor  to 
hriug  them  up  so  that  the  memories  of  child¬ 
hood  and  mother  may  he  sweet  and  pleasant 
to  dwell  ou;  let  them  work  with  and  for  you 
and  I  t><  liove  you  will  have  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  ungrateful  children. 

So  says  “Aunt  Em,”  who  has  long  been  a 
mother,  and  is  now  a  grandma. 


Brilliant! 
Durable ! 
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Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Subscriber  asks  for  a  list  of  12  books  (i 
novels)  for  instructive  home  readmit.  We  i 
pend  the  following:  Storer’s  Agricultu 
Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow,  How  Crops  Fei 
Downing's  Landscape  Gardening, Sargent;  A 
fcocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  O.  IV.  Holui 
Titeomb’s  Letters  to  the  Young;  Gold  F 
Hammered  from  Popular  Proverbs,  J.  G.  H 
land;  Walden,  H.  D,  Tlioreau;  Comb’s  C< 
stitution  of  Man;  Uu  the  Threshold,  Dr.  Mi 
ger;  Ballou’s  Threshold  of  Thought;  His  Lt 
el  Best,  F.  E.  Hale;  Songs  of  Three  Ceuturi 
Whittier;  Beu  Hur,  Wallace. 


Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  three  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  ad  vertising.  Foi- 
Consumption,  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  letters 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  Su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.  d., 

1235  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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The  cabinet  organ  was  in¬ 
troduce  i  in  its  present  form 
by  Muson  A:  Hamlin  in  18(il. 
Other  makers  followed  in 
the  man uf.'ictnro  of  these 
instruments,  hnt.  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have 
always  maintained  their  supremacy  as  the  beet  iu 
the  world. 

Mason  &  TTanilin  offer,  ns  demonstration  of  the 
nnemialed  excellence  of  tbeir  organs,  (ho  fai  t  tha' 
at  all  of  the  great  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that,  of 
Paris,  1867,  in  competition  wi  h  best  linkers  of  all 
countries,  they  have  invariably  taken  the  highest 
honors.  Illustrated  i  utalugues  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Piano 
Stringer  was  introduced  by 
them  in  1882,  and  lias  been 
prououriced  by  experts  the 
"  greatest  improvement  in 
pianos  in  half  a  century.’' 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  und  timers;  sent, 
toeerher  witu  descriptive  catalogue,  toany  applicant. 

Pianos  aud  Organa  sold  for  cash  creasy  payments: 
also  rented. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &  PIANOCO. 

154Tremont  St.,  Boston.  4-6  E.  1 4th  St.  (Union  Sq,),  N.Y. 

1 49  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


PIANOS. 


ORGANS. 


CHRISTMAS  HOX  FREE! 


1n.£  for  the  Tonn£,  Wit  and  Limnor,  *t<C.  ©te.  Kvpryboly  Is  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.  The  paper  hftu  b*«n  established  16  years*  ami 
nas  very  lnr«  circulation,  hut  wo  anxious  r n  ilnuble  It,  ami 
therefore  we  mnkr  1/ie  following  fts.rroruuly  llbct  k\  offer :  tfpon 
r«cci77/  of  only  Twenty  .five  Cent**  we  will  sand  The 
K  rleket  on  the  llcurth  far  Three  Mouths,  and  to  cturr,, 
Areb-5C»'A0rr  -'anil  toad  Free  and  po*‘  on/,  our  no u- 
L  n  rl«t4ita*  commaing  ill  tha  following  valuable  and  »<*£- 

rti.  ’suJi  2 ay  presents !  1  Imported  Urrvuw  ttarsionlctt,  8  holvs.  a 

Koort  instrument,  «n<l  ou©  upon  which  it  u  e»«jr  to  i-nrn  to  play  , 
1  Fine  PoUshod  teatfif-r  /Wits  with  steel  ct-sj«p  am!  trlmmtncs. 
»  goad  and  durable  Mitfeft;  t  Slot  and  /Vtrfy  .1  utopravh  Album 
©omul  in  <LVtfh*r*tt«#  w  ith  gill  MJunptnk*:  t  Book  of  Selections 
for  Autograph  iUbnu,  containing  a  gr«mi  variety  of  appropriate 
selections  ;  l  Dtcale.amanir  Athun.  containing  Hlnnit  r-0  beauti¬ 
ful  deCulcomarU©  pictur'd,  entity  t-AHnn-itH  toabnoffl  any  snr- 
j^oe-  Ml.ltt  And  u/  titnutt/nl  Imported  Christmas 

(Mntt,  WHICH  ara  aJnno  worth  th«»  price  af  Chi*  -utlr©  eoiublitu- 
linii.  B>in«?mbcr.  wt*  ta  n  !  tlm  Chrutma*  Box,  r.utiUinUig  all  th© 
»!>ove,  our  paper  «4  for  ©u!y  ccnia ;  Mv* 

BiihMnpttons  *n<i  ftv*»  ObrUtma*  Buxom  will  be  sent  tor  fi.no. 
T!<is  offer  f  raatlo  io  incnxtnc*  ih<*  p*»»*r  In r ...  t.—w  lioirws  Salts- 
/.scrum  grtarauieed  or  turnrp  r^AndrcL  Wt  rvfet  to  ativ  pub¬ 
lisher  in  N.  Y.  a*  to  reliability.  Oo  not  miss  this  chance!  Address 

8.  H.  MOORE  A  CO.,  27  i’urk  i*l*iee,  New  York* 

Catarrh  Cured. 

Nasal  Catarrh  can  be  easily,  quickly,  and  lastingly 
cured,  l>ruvldlu,Tv'UC  knows  How.  I  do  know  how, 
ouu  do  it,  niwl  cuarant.  o  Jnsr  sn.-h  a  cure.  Mv 

Healing  Catarrh  Powder 

'perfectly  soluble)  will  positively  and  etTeetuallv 
cur»  In  a  few  da>  s  any  ordinary  case.  I  know  wluit 
I  am  talking  atxiat,  and  what  I  say  is  the  TRUTH  : 

If  not,  denounce  me  in  this  paper  a#  a  fraud.  Many 
thousand  packages  sold  f-i  the  post  nine  yours, and T 
hereby  declare  upon  oath  that  I  seldom  have  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  do  not  know  <>t  a  failure  to  cure  in  all 
that  Ume.  It  Is  perfectly  harmless.  Clears  the  head, 
parities,  heals,  stops  an  I  cores  every  dls.  li ante  from 
the  nose,  sweetens  the  breuCh,  and  runs  catarrh  iu 
all  Its  stages.  Scut,  postpaid  aud  guaranteed,  for 

ONLY  24  CENTS  IN  SUMPS, 

h.  GEO.  \ .  6TODD  VRU.  \in.nrn  St.. 

HulTuIo.  Y.  \  .  Mr.  Stoddard  advertises  nothing 
but  wiiat  he  knows  to  bo  good*  Naiuo  this  pai>er. 


>  E.1 


^FeCtep  0XYS(hl 


We  beg  to  announce  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Steel  Plate  Engrav¬ 
ing,  designed  for  us  by  Messrs. 
JOHN  A.  LOWELL  &  CO.  It  is 
pronounced  by  them  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  Calendar  which  the  engrav¬ 
er’s  art  has  yet  produced. 

Size,  ii x  14  inches. 

We  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  by  us  of  iocts. 
in  stamps,  cash  or  postal  note. 

DOLIBER,  COODALE  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass . 


OOLr  MEDAL,  PAEI8,  187S 

BAKERS 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 


Sterns  0f  tljc  WffK. 
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Saturday,  Dec.  3, 1887. 

Titk  National  Committee  of  the  Prohibition 
Party  met  at  Chicago  and  elected  Prof.  Sam¬ 
uel  Dickie,  of  Michigan,  as  chairman,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  John  B.  Finch,  of  Illinois . 

Five  men  were  terril  ly  burned  near  "Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  by  the  ignition  of  natural  gas  in  a 

well  they  were  sinking . The  New 

York  Herald  has  just  raised  its  price  from 
two  cents  a  copy  to  three,  its  regular  price 
until  it,  like  the  World  and  Times,  dropped 
about  four  years  ago.  The  Tribune  stuck  at 
three  cents  and  the  Sun  at  two,  as  formerly. 
Many  other  papers  throughout  the  country 
followed  the  example  of  the  Metropolitan 
sheets  It  is  expected  that  a  large  proportion 
of  all  that  dropped  prices  will  scon  raise  them. 
The  quality  of  most  of  them  went  down  with 
the  price.  ‘  A  thoroughly  good  paper  can’t  be 
made  for  anything  uuder  a  certain  figure 

anyhow  or  where -  The  receipts  of  the 

last  great  St.  Louis  exposition  were  §126,913.- 
91;  expenses,  $57,759.35;  balance  to  the  good, 
$69.154  56 . The  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 

pany  is  doing  a  heavy  and  amazingly 
growing  business  in  supplying  oil  for  fuel. 
It  has  now  on  foot  a  scheme  for  a  trunk 
pipe  line  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
—almost  1,000  miles.  Oil  is  to  be 
piped  from  the  Pennsylvania  wells  to  both 
cities  in  10-inch  mains  and  placed  on  the 

market  for  fuel . ..At  the  recent 

meeting  iu  Dallas.  Tex.,  the  race  for  trot¬ 
ters  and  pacers  with  running  mates  was 
won  bv  You  Bet  (pacer)  and  mate  in  2.08, 
Patsy  Clinker  ipacerl  and  mate  being  second, 
and  A.  V.  Pautliud  (trotter)  and  mate  third. 
Pautlind  was  timed  separately,  and  trotted 

the  mile  in  2  12 .  Dude  H.,  that,  won  the 

2.40  trot  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
is  a  black  bronc  ho  and  a  converted  pacer,  ne 
now  has  a  record  of  2.27,  and  was  form¬ 
erly  used  for  herding  cattle . 

The  oil  well  at  Cygnet.  Ohio,  the  greatest 
gusher  in  the  Ohio  field,  caught  fire  and 
burned  for  a  week  till  Wednesday  when  the 
flames  were  extinguished.  It  is  estimated 
that  850.000  barrels  of  oil  were  consumed  — 
...  Diptfieria  of  a  peculiarly  fatal  character 
is  alarmingly  prevalent  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
Last  week  there  were  32  deaths  and  the  death 
rate  still  shows  no  signs  of  decreasing 
...  As  said  last  week,  the  PostmasbGeneral 
has  instructed  postmasters!  not  to  collect  letter 
postage  upon  The  delivery  of  packages  of  third 
and  fourth  class  mail  matter  on  account,  of 
printing  upon  the  wrapper,  but  postmasters 
are  still  instructed,  not  to  forward  matter 
having  such  printing  on  the  wrappers  A 
lawyer  at,  "Washington  is  now  testiug  the 
legally  of  his  order  by  a  suit  before  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Supreme  Court . The  National 

Fishing  Association  has  sent  an  agent,  to 
"Washington  for  the  winter  to  keef)  track  of 
fishing  legislation  and  report  to  the  fishermen. 

. . .  Typhoid  and  malarial  fever  are  raging  in 
Ottawa,  Can . There  are  50  claim¬ 

ants  to  ex-V ice- President,  Wheeler’s  estate. . . . 

. . .  The  Tehuantepec  Ship  Railway  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Albany,  N.  Y. . . 
Anew  living  machine  has  been  invented  in 
New  York  to  be  controlled  by  electricity. ... 

_ The  money  cost  of  the  C  liicago  anarchists’ 

trial  and  execution  was  $100.600 . 

_ The  Fishery  Commissioners  are  in  session 

at  Washington,  working  very  busily,  and  it 
is  expected  their  labors  will  be  over  before 

the  end  of  next  week .  The  French 

Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Ottawa  has  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  the 
Canadian  representative,  on  the  Commission, 
to  demand  payment  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  against  it  for  hay  duties, 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  United  States 
asked  for  and  obtained  too  reimbursement 
from  Canada  of  considerable  sums  stolen  by  St. 
Albans  raiders  and  the  payment  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  Alabama  claims . Pro¬ 

hibition  was  again  voted  on  at  Atlanta.  Ga,, 
on  Saiurday,  and  was  defeated  bj'  a  majority 
of  1,110.  As  a  majority  of  the  “city  fathers’’ 
are  Prohibition iats  it  is  expected  that  high- 

license  will  now  be  enforced . 

...  Official  figures  from  nearly  all  Dakota 
counties  show  that  the  majority'  for  division 
in  the  entire  Territory  will  not  exceed  8,000, 
the  total  vote  being  about  70,000.  Only  three 
counties  iu  north  Dakota  voted  for  division, 
and  in  south  Dakota  15  counties  voted  aeainst 
it.  Only  eight  counties  voted  against  Pro¬ 
hibition  ill  the  Territory .  .  .  The  Chi¬ 

cago  and  Grand  Trunk  road,  Saturday'  made 
an  additional  reduction  of  four  cents  per  100 
in  rate  ou  dressed  meats  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  and  Boston.  This  makes  ibe  rate 
'.58)4  cents  in  the  refrigerator  cars  and  36  in 
common  ears.  The  company'  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  rate  showing  a  reduction  of  export 
rates  via  Portland.  Me.,  of  three  cents  per  100 
on  provisions  ami  two  cents  per  100  on  flour. 
Wednesday  the  American  trunk  lines  reduced 
their  rules  to  i lie  following  figures:  Chicago 
to  New  York,  dressed  beef  and  sheep  in  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  34 1,  cents  per  hundredweight, 
dressed  hogs  iu  refrigerator  cars  ?A))  ceuis, 
and  iu  common  caraSl^S  cents;  live  cattle  \8)4 
cents,  live  sheep  21  cents.  The  schedule 
goes  into  effect  at  once . The  an¬ 

nouncement  comes  from  Duluth  that  nearly 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  taken  there, 
over  200,000  tons  more  than  last  year,  and 
yet  it  js  already  evident  that,  there  will  be  a 
great  shortage  in  the  supply  this  winter. 
The. towns  of  Western  Minnesota  and  Eastern 
Dakota  arc  even  now  showing  signs  of  great 
anxiety.  The  report  comes  from  Huron  that 
many  people  there  are  preparing  to  tiring  hay 
burners  into  requisition,  and  a  telegram  from 
Adrian  annouces  that  there  is  not.  a  pound  of 
coal  for  sale  in  that  town,  and  some  distress 
is  reported  among  the  poor.  Blizzards 
and  intense  cold  are  already  the  order  of  the 
day . At  Lacrosse,  "W is.,  the  Mississippi 


was  closed  by  ice  last  Monday — the  earliest 

ever  known . A  heavy  wind  storm  Sat- 

urdry  evening  blew  down  a  two-story  frame 
building  at  Miueola.  Tex.,  in  w  hich  about  70 
negroes  were  having  a  dance.  Six  persons 

were  killed  and  20  injured . Three  Sioux 

Indians  named  Finger  Nail,  Sitting-in  Front, 
and  Pete  Mathews,  confined  in  the  county 
jail  at  Glendine.  Mont.,  for  horse  stealing, 
killed  two  white  fellow  prisoners,  Sunday 

last,  and  then  hanged  themselves . 

Henry  George  no  longer  favors  a  Labor  Pres¬ 
idential  candidate.  The  Prohibitionists  will 
have  one.  however — probably  General  Fiske, 

of  New  Jersey .  The  Montreal  Star  has 

had  recourse  to  figures,  and  finds  that  Canada 
has  one  “  American”  to  every  56  Canadians, 
while  the  “States”  have  but  one  Canadian  to 

eveiy  75  “  Americans.” . Greeks  are 

coming  to  this  country  in  great  numbers,  says 
our  eousular  agent  at  the  Pirteus,  the  port  of 
Athens.  Most  of  them  haven’t  a  penny  with 
which  to  bless  themselves,  and  their  idea  is  to 
make  little  fortum  s  and  then  go  back  to 
Greece  and  loaf  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Chinese  idea  over  again . t  . 

Of  the  6  327  persons  shipwrecked  ou  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  past  year,  all 
but  55  have  been  rescued  by  the  life-having 
service,  at.  the  sacrifice  of  eight  members  of 
the  life-saving  crews.  There  are  218  stations, 
of  which  166  are  ou  the  Atlantic  coast,  44  on 
the  lakes,  seven  on  the  Pacific  and  one  at  the 

falls  of  the  Ohio.  Louisville,  Ky  . After 

all.  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  basde- 
okled  that.  Jake  Sharp  is  entitled  to  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  evidence  against  him  was 
admitted  on  his  last  trial  on  four  points  which 
ought  to  have  been  excluded.  The  trial  judge 
and  five  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
all  of  the  opinion  that  the  arch  briber 
was  not  entitled  to  a  new  trial;  while  the 
seven  judges  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
State  are  of  a  different  opinion.  Among 
lawyers  in  general  and  the  public  at  large  the 
opinion  is  common  that  in  intellect,  erudition 
and  judgment  the  six  are  a  good  deal  heavier 
than  the  seven ;  but  the  decision  is  final  and  all 
must  respectfully  how  to  it.  The  convicted 
boodlers  hope  now  for  new  trials;  those  yet  to 
be  tried  are  jubilant,  audthe  prospect  of  more 

convictions  is  very  discouraging . 

_ Whiskey  distillers  are  in  s>  ssion  at  Peoria, 

ID.,  trying  to  form  a  Trust.  Five  houses  are 
unwilling  *0  accept  the  terms .  The  re¬ 

venue  of  the  Government  during  November 
amounted  to  about  880, 500, (Kill  The  disburse¬ 
ments  nearly  equalled  the  receipts.  Over 
$18,000,000  was  paid  out  on  account  of  pen¬ 
sions.  .....  Congressman  Townshend,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  introduce  a  bill  the  coming  session 
to  provide  for  commercial  union  with  the 
South  American  Statesand  Canada.. A  Texas 
member  of  Congress  has  begun  bis  education 

in  Washington  by  blowing  out  the  gas . 

....  .The  United  States  has  applied  for  100,000 
feet  of  space  for  exhibitors  at  the  exhibition 

soon  to  be  held  at  Melbourne,  Australia . 

...  Secretary  Lamar,  in  bis  report,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  enormous  frauds  in  land  grants. 

.  During  the  year  there  were  deposited 

at  the  mints  $84,416,779  in  gold  and  $48,219,- 
031  in  silver,  The  total  stock  of  coin  in  tho 
United  States  is  estimated  at  §927.796,216. 

..  There  are  85,157  post-offices  iu  the  United 
States. .  Last  Sum  may  night  a  great  go- 
as-you-please  contest,  of  142  hours  ended  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Littlewood,  the  English¬ 
man.  won,  but  he  abandoned  his  intention  of 
beating  the  world’s  record.  610  miles.  Little- 
wood  received  about  §2,200  as  his  share  of  the 
gate  receipts  and  entrance  fees:  Albert  about 
$1,200,  Pancbot  $60o,  Noremac  §450  and  El- 
son  about  $300.  The  management’s  share  of 
the  profits  is  about  $4,000.  Followiug  are  the 
scores  of  the  five  men  at  the  finish:  Little- 
wood,  569  miles,  1  lap,  Albert.  530;  Panchot, 

511,  9;  Noremac,  501,  6;  Elson,  500,  1 . 

U.  S  Marshall  Dver  has  seized  the  safe  con¬ 
taining  the  account  books  of  the  permanent 
immigration  fund  of  the  Mormon  Church,  but 
can’t  find  a  cent  of  the  $417,950  which  the 
books  show  should  exist  _ The  “Ameri¬ 

can  Parly,”  throughout  the  country,  and  t-s- 
eeially  in  this  city,  has  been  wonderfully 
loomed  by  the  actions  of  the  Anarchists. 
Here  nearly  10.000  new  members  have  .joined 
it  w'iibin  a  fortnight .  John  Most.,  blath¬ 

erskite  Anarchist  of  this  city,  has  been  found 
guilty  of  using  inflammatory  language  at  a 
meeting  to  protest  against  the  execution  of 
the  Chicago  four.  Will  appeal.  Highest,  pun¬ 
ishment., imprisonment  for  one  year  and  $500 
fine.  In  Chicago  and  other  towns  all  over  the 
country  there  is  a  disi  ositiou  to  “  stand  no 
nonsense”  Iron)  the  Anarchists.  The 

American  Federation  of  Trades  threatens  to 
drive  the  Knights  of  Labor  from  the  field.  It 
is  growing  like  u  mushroom,  just  as  the 
Knights  used  to  grow.  Its  national  conven¬ 
tion  at  Baltimore,  December  13,  is  being 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.... 

Nina  Van  Zandt  has  given  up  the  idea  of  kill¬ 
ing  herself  because  ot  Anarchist  Spies’  death, 
and  will  buy  a  suit  of  sables . . . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

• 

Saturday,  Dec.  3,  1887. 

Across  the  Atlantic  coercion  is  being  more 
remorselessly  enforced  iu  Ireland.  New  ar¬ 
rests  are  constantly  being  made,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  alone  are  cabled  to  us. 
Mayor  Sullivan,  of  Dubliu,  lias  been  again 
tried  for  admitting  to  his  paper  a  list  of  pro¬ 
hibited  meetings:  this  time  he  has  been 
convicted  aud  sentenced  to  two  months’  im¬ 
prisonment,  The  prison  authorities  in  trying 
to  force  Editor  O’Brien  to  wear  the  prison 
garb,  stole  his  clothes  at  night,  but  after  keep¬ 
ing  iu  bed  a  week,  a  new  suit  was  smuggled 
iu  to  him,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  cabling  and  printing  all  about  those 
clothes.  Hartingtou,  Goscben  and  other 
Liberal-Unionists  are  vigorously  discussing 
their  Anti-Home  Rule  view's  in  Ireland,  ap¬ 
pealing  io  the  manufacturing  and  commerc  ial 
classes  against  the  agriculturists — the  chief 
supporters  of  Dome  Rule — and  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants  against  the  Catholics — in  other  words, 
to  the  minority  against  the  majority.  The 


turbulent  crowds  in  London  are  for  the  time 
repressed  by  a  great  display  of  police  and 
military  forces;  but  they  are  silenced  only 
for  a  time,  as  the  cause  of  the  discontent  re¬ 
mains. 

France,  especially  Paris,  is  all  agog  over  the 
latest  revolution.  President  Gr£vy,  after  a 
world  of  vacillation,  has  been  forced  by  the 
Legislature  very  reluctantly  to  resign,  though 
he  has  served  only  two  years  of  the  last  term 
of  seven  years  for  which  he  was  elected.  His 
championing  his  sou  in-law  Wilson  rendered 
him  highly  unpopular,  and  he  would  have 
been  impeached  had  he  not  resigned.  Parties 
are  sadly  mixed  up  in  the  Legislature  To-dny 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  in  joint  session  are 
to  elect  a  new  President,  for  in  France  he  is 
elected  not  by  the  people  but,  by  the  Leirisla- 
ture.  There  has  been  some  rioting  in  Paris, 
but  the  garrison  of  36,000  troops  is  too  strong 
to  permit  much  disorder.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  tranquil.  The  frequent  changes  of 
Cabinet  and  President  tend  to  weaken  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Republic,  and  the  Monarchists 
are  hopeful . 


Alter  Thirty  Tenrs. 

That  the  spine  and  brain  are  intimately 
connected,  all  who  have  ever  had  spinal  dis¬ 
ease,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
any  one  affiieted  with  it,  cau  attest.  The  suf¬ 
fering  generally  is  of  the  keenest  character, 
aud  usually  greatly  prolonged.  It  seems  a 
mystery  how  the  human  frame  can  survive 
the  agonies  frequently  endured,  and  one  is-  led 
to  wonder  if  the  body  is  not  toughened  in  the 
flame  of  pain  so  that  it  is  made  capable  to  en¬ 
dure  more  pain.  The  Warren  Republican,  of 
Williamsport,  Warren  county,  Iudiaua,  print¬ 
ed  the  followiug  in  August  last: 

“Rev.  Colbrath  Hall,  of  Pike,  was  in  town 
yesterday,  looking  bale  and  hearty.  He  re¬ 
ports  the  wonderful  recovery  of  his  wife  with¬ 
in  the  last  eighteen  mouths,  after  being  aeon- 
firmed  invalid  for  over  thirty  years  from 
spinal  trouble.  She,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  began  the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  and  attributes  her  recovery  to  the 
use  of  that  medicine.  She  now  is  able  to  walk, 
get  in  and  out  of  the  buggy,  take  rides,  etc. 
All  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hall  and  his  family 
will  rejoice  with  them  in  this  remakable  re¬ 
covery.” 

Iu  a  letter  dated  West  Lebanon,  Indiana, 
September  2,  1885,  Mrs.  Sarah  II  Hall  wrote, 
enclosing  the  article  and  pronouncing  it  cor¬ 
rect. 

Send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Paleu.  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  last  number 
of  Health  and  Life  which  is  sent  free  to  all 
applicants  ;  also  the  treatise  on  Compouud 
Oxygen,  a  valuable  little  book  of  two  hundred 

pages. — Adv. 

- - 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  3,  18S7. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  was  laid  before  the  President  last 
Thursday.  The  Commissioner  recommends 
substantially  the  abolition  of  the  seed  division 
of  the  Department  and  the  transfer  of  its 
duties  to  the  State  and  Territorial  experiment 
stations.  He  discusses  the  scope  aud  functions 
of  the  Department  in  a  way  which  leaves 
room  for  the  plain  inference  that  he  disap¬ 
proves  the  efforts  to  moke  it  an  Executive 
Department  with  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at 
its  head.  He  says  it  is  yet  too  early  to  make 
on  official  statement  of  the  results  in  detail 
ol  the  present  year’s  experiments  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sorghum  sugar  manufacture. 
“But,”  he  adds,  “enough  is  known  already,  I 
think,  to  enable  this  country  to  anticipate,  at 
an  early  day,  the  production  of  a  sugar  supply 
from  a  plant  as  easy  of  cultivation  as  corn, 
but  little  circumscribed  by  t  lunatic  influences, 
and  one  whose  by-products  have  a  value 
equal  to  the  cost  of  raising.”  Upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  wheat  surplus  he  says:  “The  com¬ 
parative  prominence  of  this  country  in  its 
wheat  surplus  may  not  be  popularly  realized. 
When  our  exports  have  exceeded  186,000.000 
bushels  per  annum  for  leu  years,  those  of  Rus¬ 
sia  were  about  66,000,000  bushels,  and  those  of 
Indio  24.0O0.0tX)  bushels  iu  round  numbers  for 
the  last  decade.  Other  lands  contribute  only 
a  very  small  surplus— Australia,  Chili,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  others  only  a  few 
millions  each— and  the  combined  surplus  of 
all  nations  dees  not  equal  that  of  this  coun¬ 
try.”  In  his  chapter  upon  the  Department’s 
experiments  iu  silk-reeling,  the  Commissioner 
buys  be  has  the  verbal  admission  of  Mr  Ser- 
roll,  the  mvenior  of  the  machinery  now  iu 
use,  tliht  American  girls  can  do  as  much  work 
in  a  given  time  us  the  same  number  employed 
in  the  South  of  France.  This  admission,  he 
adds,  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence  in  his 
possession.  The  experiments  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  paying  their  own  ex¬ 
penses,  but  that,  the  Commissioner  says,  was 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for  with  a  plant  so  limited. 
AuotTher  yt  nr’s  experience,  it  is  expected,  will 
show  what,  could  be  done  “under  factory  eon- 

diiions” . Herr  Rebel. Socialist,  member  of 

the  German  Reichstag. calls  the  Com  Bill,  im¬ 
posing  heavier  dutlesou  foreign  grain,  a  blood 
lax  on  the  large  masses  of  workingmen  who 

will  have  to  pay  it  almost  exclusively . 

At  the  National  YV  omen’s  Tomperauee  Union 
Convention  the  other  day,  amoug  other  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  was  one  deprecating  the  cruel 
slaughter  of  birdH  to  ornament  the  head¬ 
dresses  of  ladies  aud  pledging  those  present 
not  to  buv  head-dresses  so  ornamented .... 

...  Intelligence  fiom  the  London  wool  sales, 
shows  a  good  attendance  aud  pretty  active 
bidding.  Prices  are  hardening,  especially  1  oi¬ 
liest  Australian  scoured  and  greasy  cross¬ 


breds,  though  some  of  the  poorest  wools  are 
lower.  ....  Dakota  raised  in  the  vearl887 
more  than  one-seventh  of  all  the  whpat  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States,  producing  more 
than  three  times  as  much  corn  in  1887  as  in 
1885,  and  almost.  100  i»er  cent,  more  bushels  of 

•nin  in  1887  than  in  1885 . . 

alamazon,  Mich.,  is  famous  for  the  extent 
and  excellence  of  its  celery  production.  The 
day  before  Thanksgiving  was  the  heaviest  for 
shipping  celery  this  season,  not  less  t  han  20,- 
000  dozen  bunches  being  sent,  off.  The  heav¬ 
iest.  single  shipper  sent  away  4,800  dozen 

bunches  to  300  different  customers  . 

The  exports  of  cheese  from  Montreal  for  the 
season  of  navigation  now  closed  amount  to 
1.103.000  boxes  against  891.000  for  1886.  This 
comes  within  5.000  boxes  of  the  heaviest  on 
record,  which  was  in  1884.  when  the  shipments 
were  1,108  000.  The  exports  of  butter  amount¬ 
ed  to  60.  000  packages,  as  against  54.000  last 
year.  This  is  an  apparent  increase,  but.  as 
compared  with  1880  it  shows  a  falling  off  of 
130.000  packages .  ....A  joint  confer¬ 

ence  will  be  held  in  Washington  Monday  be¬ 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  woolen  man¬ 
ufacturers,  wool  growers  and  wool  merchants. 

A  New  York  syndicate  has  purcbusrd  a 
large  tract  of  laud  in  Florida  and  will  plant 
over  1  OOO  acres  in  tobaeeo  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year .  At  the 

Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  six  first  prem 
inms  and  three  sweepstakes  on  print  butter 
were  awarded  to  persons  who  made  it  by  the 
Cooley  creamer  process  Governor  Larra- 
bee,  of  Iowa,  has  lifted  the  cattle  quarantine 
from  all  Illinois  except  Cook  county.  Chica¬ 
goans  cornplsin  that  as  the  quarantine  wasim- 
posed  ou  Cook  county  because  the  official  vet¬ 
erinarians  declared  it  was  infested  with 
“pleuro.”  the  quarantine  should  be  raised  from 
it  now  when  the  same  official  veterinarians 

declare  it  is  free  from  the  plague . 

At  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show  nearly  all  the 
best  reports  sav  the  prize  for  ihe  best  carcass 
in  the  three-year-old  class,  went  to  John  B. 
Sherman’s  Hereford- High  land  bull  (notGallo- 
way-Hereford)  Scottish  Prince.  ..  ..  The 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. Lansing, Mich., 
had  aii  interesting  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Fat 
Stock  Show  of  ter  head  of  steers,  representing 
the  Short  horn.  Hereford.  Galloway.  Devon, 
Holstein  Friesian  and  Jersey  breeds,  which 
are  being  fed  for  experimental  purposes. .  . . . 

. ..The  exports  of  live  cattle  and  dressed 

beef  the  past  week  from  Boston  for  the  English 
markets  were  278  cattle  and  2.400  quarters  of 

beef .  Export,  freight  rates  on  live 

cattle  are  now  about  §13  per  bullock.  Insur¬ 
ance  rates  are  four  per  cent .  ........  In 

Northern  Scotland  this  year  743  Short,  horn 
ea'tle  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  of  $88  26; 
Aberdeen  Angus.  831.  at  883.36.  Last,  year 
tbere  were  720  Short  horns,  at  $111.22; 
and  740  Polled,  at  $125.20.  In  1882  the 
average  for  Short-horns  was  $126  28,  and 

for  Abcrdeou-Angus.  §304.52 . 

Six  new  .sections  of  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Union  have  been  organized  since 
November  1 ,  including  two  in  New  H  ampshire. 
...  The  stock  of  clover  seed  in  Toledo  has  re¬ 
cently  been  estimated  at  26,512  bags,  against 

10.895  a  year  ago .  S*  eretary  "VVood- 

wax-d  announces  the  followiug  fanners’  insti¬ 
tutes  for  this  State  .  -  . 

Dec.  20  and  21 — Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co. 

22  and  23 — Albion,  Orleans  Co. 

28  and  29 — Montg.  Co.,  probably  Fouda. 
Jan.  10  and  11— Middletown.  Orange  Co. 

12  aud  13— Sidney,  Delaware  Co, 

17  and  18— Albany,  probably. 

19  and  20— Sandy  Hill.  Washington  Co. 

31  and  Feb.  1 — Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co. 
Feb.  2  and  3  — Oswego,  Tioga  Co. 

7  and  8  —St.  Lawrence  County. 

9  and  10 — Utica,  Oneida  C’o. 

14  and  15 — Watertown,  Jefferson  Co. 

16,  17  and  18 — Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co. 

21  and  22— Poughkeepsie,  Duchess  Co. 

23  and  24 — Riverhemi.  Suffolk  Co,,  L.  I. 

28  and  29 — Hamburgh.  Erie  Co. 

Mar,  1  aud  2  —  Jamestown,  Chautauqua  Co. 

7  and  S  — Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co. 

9  and  K) — Horoellsville.  Steuben  Co. 

14  and  15 — Auburn,  Cayuga  Co. 


In  1850  Brown’s  llrourliin  I  Troches  were 
Introduced,  and  from  that  time  their  success  as  a  eure 
for  Colds,  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Asthma  anil  Rrouehitis 
has  been  unparalleled.  Soul  onli  in  boxes.  20 cents.  Adv. 


Crops  &  fUarkotS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  3,  1887. 

The  first  wiuter  blizzard  swept  over  the 
Northwest  eight  days  ago,  driving  the  mer¬ 
cury  below  zero.  It  brought  with  it  a  good 
deal  of  welcome  moisture.  It’s  hard  to  tell 
yet  wbat  influence  it  hud  cm  the  wheat  crop. 
Of  late  farmers  have  been  holding  back  their 
wheat  until  they  can  learn  what  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  the  next  crop.  Low  prices  for 
grain  have  forced  farmers  to  practice  great 
economy  iu  every  thing.  Very  little  corn 
is  bciDg  cribbed  at  the  railroad  stations. 
Hog  cholera  is  steadily  increasing.  In  spite 
of  tho  efforts  of  the  packers  to  depreciate 
prices,  bogs  are  steadily  advancing.  A  dis¬ 
patch  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  says  the  best  State 
hops  are  marketed  now ,  and  a  lot.  that  brings 
over  l '.5)4  cents  is  extra;  mediums  can  be 
quoted  at  11  to  18  cents.  The  market  will  go 
lower  aud  perhups  have  a  slight  revival  iu  the 
future. 

The  broom  corn  crop  for  the  preseut  year 


DIXON’S  "Carburet  of  Irou”  Stove  Polish  was 
established  In  182*.  and  Is  to-day,  as  It  was  then,  tho 
neatuflf  and  brightest  In  the  market,  a  pare  plumbago, 
giving  off  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  is  now  doub¬ 
led  and  enke  weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  but  the 
quality  and  price  remalu  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  Dixon’s  big  cake 


is  estimated  at  15,000  tons,  against  30,000  tons 
last  year,  and  18,000  in  1835.  This  year  Illi¬ 
nois  grew  8,000  tons,  Kansas  3,000,  Nebraska 
2,000,  Missouri  1  000,  Ohio  300,  Iowa  200,  Ten¬ 
nessee  250  and  New  York  350.  The  acreage 
was  very  large,  but  drought  and  chimb  bugs 
did  their  work.  The  annual  consumption  of 
broom  corn  is  now  estimated  at  25.000  tons, 
and  there  is  a  present  storage  of  4.000  tons. 
Ohio,  some  thirty  years  ago,  produced  larger 
crops  Of  this  staple  than  any  other  State,  but 
now  the  growth  is  routined  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  Scioto  Valley.  Quotations  for  the  arti¬ 
cle,  in  Chicago,  the  greatest  broom  corn  mar¬ 
ket.  in  the  world,  are  now  as  follows:  Hurl, 
choice  green,  4  to  4}^;  Hurl,  red  or  yellow 
tipped.  3  to  3.W;  Self- working,  green,  4  to  4!-.; ; 
Self- working,  red  or  jellow  tipped,  3  to 8%; 
Self-working,  coarse,  seedy,  common.  2}^  to 
3;  Long,  stalky,  seedy  and  bad  color,  2>£  to  3, 
Crooked — Half  price  of  straight. 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal, in  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  production  of  leaf  tobacco, 
etc.,  gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  crop 
for  1887,  with  comparisons,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  information: 

waSTtn.N'  LEAF  TOBACCO  CROPS-roUNDS. 


States.  1887.  18S«  18S1. 

Kentucky . .5ti,»K)000  217,;iO,()on  228,100  000 

Tennessee .  T.OUV'OO  29,000,000  25.Wki,u00 

Indiana .  l,50i  ,(»jO  7,800,000  9,500, 0(H) 

Illinois.. .  1,000.000  -1,300,000  -1.900,000 

-Missouri .  3.500,000  11,500,01,0  14,500,000 

•Olllo .  7.COO.OOO  25,000,000  22,000.000 


Total  Western . 70,300,000  295,300,000  801.000,000 

•Burley  alone. 

EASTERN  LEAF  TOBACCO  CROP. 


Virginia  . 11,000,000  92OO0,OdJ  107.700,000 

North  Carolina . 80,000., >00  4Q,U(J>.OCO  3?  41.0,000 

west  Virginia . I.W.0,000  3,00,000  2,700,000 


Total  Eastern .  72,000,000  135,000.000  147,S00,()O0 

Ag.  leaf  crops .  14S,300,(X)0  430,100,000  4-18,800,00 

The  Western  leaf  crop  is  26.7  per  cent,  of  a 
full  average,  and  the  Eastern  51  i  er  cent. 
In  the  total  yi.-ld  of  Western  leaf  in  1887.  the 
proper  ion  of  hur  ley  tobacco  is  about,  37, 060,000 
pounds,  ami  that  of  .lark  anti  heavy  leaf  is 
about  39, Out), (UK)  pounds.  The  greatest  weat  her 
damage  befell  several  ilistiicts  of  the  dark 
belt  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  iu  Indi¬ 
ana  aud  Illinois  the  damage  was  peculiarly 
sweeping. 

The  Western  and  Eastern  supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  stocks  in  market  aud  all  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  last  crop,  none  of  which  is  ia 
market,  aggregated  as  follows  on  October  l: 

.  1887  18SC.  .1885. 

Western . 189,127.000  801,313,100  .819,485.300 

Eastern . 171,392,200  227.lii0.585  m,  100,600 

Total  leaf  supply . 360,519,200  591,71S,G85  585,805,9(10 

„  .  ISS7.  1886.  1885. 

Western  crops . 70,8oo,  00  295.S  0,000  afli.oOOj  uo 

W  estern  stocks . 4 1 2,827, '00  09,013,  ltlO  48,465,800 

Total  8Upplies,Oct.  1.189,127,000  3171,313,100  319,465,300 

The  domestic  consumption  aud  export  in 
these  thiee  years  combine  us  follows  with  the 
supplies  stated : 

„  .  1887.  A  1886.  1885. 

Home  eons  t  ion . 280.0(AI  IKK)  275,0u0,000  270,0u),000 

Export... . 292,300.00(5  293,666.900  28.,  7.13,120 

Total  wants . 572.00<i,»KN1  568,666.900  551.737,120 

Total  supplies . SOO.ru9.2UO  591,;i3.U85  573,16X1,000 

Deficit  In  supply . 211,480,800  . 

Excess  111  supply .  23,047,886  24,162,880 

At  Chicago. — Hogs  are  *1  to  $1.25  higher 
than  at  the  sume  time  last  year,  aud  about  as 
mueh_  higher  than  two  years  ago  .  tSlieep 
are  25  ceuts  per  100  pounds  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  There  s  a  heavy  inrush  of  sheep  just 
liuw.  ai  rivals  last  Tuesday  reaching  the  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  11,319.  Largest  re¬ 
corded  arrival  m  one  day  before.  10,937 — on 
February  4,  1.KS7 . Prices  for  slapping  cat¬ 

tle  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but  50 
cents  per  loo  lower  than  two  years  ago. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  iu  its  weekly  re¬ 
view  of  the  British  guuu  trade,  says:  The 
values  of  English  wheat  are  steady,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  rather  with  sellers,  owing  to  re¬ 
duced  deliveries.  The  sales  ut  English  wheat 
during  the  past  week  were  65, 1U9  quarters  at 
30s.  SKi,  against  49,9ti3 quarters  at  3 la  lid  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  Just  year.  The 
trade  iu  foreign  wheat  is  dull  aud  dragging. 
Barley,  oats,  beutis  aud  peas  were  steady. 


Mi 


LIVE  STOLL.  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday,  Dec.  3,  1887. 
Bkkvks.— Pennsylvania  Steers,  1,074  ft,  average  at 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Nkw  York,  Saturday, Dec.  3, 1887. 

NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hay  and  Straw.— The  demand  for  prime  stock  is 
Quite  good,  but  there  Is  liule  d<  uiaiui  for  the  poorer 
qualities,  nay  choice  Tunouiy  per  leO  tt>,  88c;  No.  1, 
80c :  No.  i  eXaii  -c:  t  lover,  mixed,  i)5yj.75c.  clover,  50 
w.6ov.  shipping,  JOytOOc;  Straw.-  Long  rye  70^,7oo, short 
do,  XK'i>.MC,  oat.  45665UO. 

FMCd,— quoted  at  92J*C($*1  for  40  n.  spring  and  win¬ 
ter;  6u  lbs,  ao  to  sic,  hll  lbs.  9u«95c.  100  ibs.  05- 
sharps,  $1  to  l  13.  Rye  Feed,  uomlnal  at  95c.; 
screenings,  75m 95c 

Hkan.-.  —  Marrows,  liew.  $2  55ig2  60,  medium,  choice, 
now,  $3  35:  pea  new.  82  3:;  red  kidneys.  *8  25,  white 
kidneys  choice.  «250;  foreign,  »l  75(3,2  10;  California 
Lima,  $2  25,  green  peas,  new,  $i  15. 

Hops  N.  Y. Stale  new  crop,  best,  lH(flil9e,  do  good 
lots,  1 3 a  Its- ,  do  medium,  13  Me  do  common  12i»,13e, 
crop oT  1886.  Oiti  10c;  California,  new,  choice,  tuiiilte:  do 
good,  Mio>l5o:  do  eommou  I  llgliSc. 

Pooi.vkv  atva.— Fowls.  Jersey,  Slaty,  uml  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  R>,  syguvll^c;  fowls,  Wesu-rn,  per  lb, 8m 9c 
roosters,  old,  per  lb.  l.iltac;  inrkeys,  per  lb  «uc2»<;; 
ducks,  wesieru  pel  puli ,  iMyKiOe;  clllcKens,  near-by 
per  lb.  8(9 9c:  do,  western,  per  m,  7ia,9c;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  'J0e.w*l  15. 

1'otu.Tity  iiitKxhiui  .turkeys,  per  pound,  at  5 
(itillc.  fowls,  Jersey,  prime,  <,U  lUe;  fowls,  west¬ 
ern,  li-ilOc  Squads,  While,  per  dor..  $2  ,V*.iS  HO; 
Squabs,  dark,  per  do*.  *1  73;  ducks,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  spring,  per  ib,  liable;  do  Jersey,  choice, 
Uksd'fc;  do  old,  chol  c  Biffl'  o;  chickens.  I’hilacte  phla. 
pci  it,  l.’iitl'ic  do  Jeiscy,  choice,  per  lb.  12m  18c.  do 
western,  per  lb,  SiglUe,  do  Slate,  10ia  tie,  Geese,  per 
lb.  out  12c. 

lieuk  —Grouse,  prime, per  pair,  ftl  1Q@ I  25-  Partridges 
prime,  per  pair,  id  to  Woe.  English  snipe,  per  do*,  el  to 
1  Mi;  o  ild  ducks,  per  pair,  BUe  to  $6,  quail,  choice,  per 
do*,  81  in  to  i  UU. 

FRLTT  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

Eh  UTS.  mm  it.  Apples  are  moving  fairly  at  full 
prices  Crapes  rule  tirm.  Crmiocrrtea  are  firm  and  In 
demand.  I lurlda  oranges  sell  slowly  quotations 
are  fur.  Appbs.  Snow,  choice,  per  bid,  •n-m 
3  2-3;  do  King  per  bbl.  83  IK) -1 5  23  do.  ulppiti,  *2  Stk« 
8  UU.  do,  Miveulug.  »1  75 « "2  26:  do  Baldwin.  *1  ;o«i2  25; 
do  spitz,  *2  ixxu  2  50;  do  Spy,  »2  U0ia,2  25;  do  inferior,  per 
bbl  $1  SO;  Uraptix,  pt?r  It),  JulUCi  cranberries, 

Cape  Cod,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl,  §7  SO®  11;  do  do  do 
common,  per  bbl,  M-pti  (X);  do  do  do  per  crate,  8  IXXgS  25; 


do  Jersey,  per  crate.  *2  2503  CO  Oranges,  Florida, 
fancy,  per  box,  S3  25(3  3  50,  do  do  choice.  *2  75@3  do 
do  fair  to  good,  $2  25<»2  50;  do  do  common,  $2  CO 
@225, 

Ercits.— Drifd.  -  Evaporated  apples  rule  easv  in 
price,  with  n  liberal  supply  and  moderate  Itiqufries. 
sun  dried  In  moderate  demand.  Peaches  have  a  light 
sale,  quotations  for:  Apples.  — Evaporuicn.  Choice  to 
fancy.  8-Xi@Uic;  do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  7*^  • 
8166:  do  Sliced,  new.  Sty.  7H-C.  do  clltipped,  V->.(6»Se:  do 
cores  and  skins  1 4^@'2e:  Apples,  Slate,  quarters,  new, 
5J$<»6e;  (  berries  pit!-  U,  KLM20C:  Raspberries— 

evaporated,  uew.22(-t  'lc  do  sun-dried, 2tk«.22c,HlHekber- 
rlcs.  8C^(.i  >:Tje.  Huckleberries  new,  KVa' lie;  Peaches, 
sun  dried,  peeled .  l  wisc  do  southern,  unpeeled,  6Js@ 
Jot  Plums,  State,  KXSllc, 

New  York.  Potatoes.- state  Burbank,  per  bbl.  *2@ 

2  25.  State  Hebron.  * 2(32  25-  Slate  Hose,  per  bbl  *2 
(®*2  2ft  Jersey  Peerless,  per  bbl  *1  75(3.2  0Q;  Scotch, 
Magnum,  per  sack  *2  Q0@2  2ft;  Nova  Scotia,  per 
bbl,  t'i  00(3,2  SO:  sweet,  Jersey  choice  per  bbl  *2'-« 

3  75  On ‘or.;,  Conneeitcur  red  per  bbi  *2  50*3  do. 
Orange  County  red,  per  bbl,*l  00@.2{O.  do.  yellow, 
per  t'i  50c 3  CO;  Cabbages,  Long  Island,  per  UK), 

608,  cauliflower,  per  bbl.  *1 00c:!;  Turnips,  per  bbl 
R.v»90c:  Cucumbers.  Florida,  per  crate  $l(ai35ii:  beans, 
strlug.  southern,  per  crate.  i.  c  -’$2  00. 

PHU.ADKT.rnTA.  Pa.  -  Potatoes.  White  Early  Rose' 
choice,  per  bush.  76(«  73t;;  do  fair  to  good.  GvcijSc;  Bur¬ 
banks  ami  While  Stars,  choice,  15c;  do  fair  to  good. 

60  to  The;  tlebrons.  choice  70  to  780: do  fair  to  good.  60 

to  68c.  Pennsylvania  Mixed.  55  mode. 

Boston.— Apples  Best  Snow  and  King,  are  held  at 
$3  50  per  bbl.  liuldwln.  sell  slowly  at  *175(33  Stand 
must  be  very  choice  to  reach  the  lop  price,  greenings. 
*1  i.ft(*d  25  mixed  varieties,  *1  ?.i@2:  common  stock. 
75c(t6l  25.  At  New  York  stock  plenty,  fancy  pippins, 
$3(s 3;  Know,  |3@3  ft;  Uravenstelns,  *3(1*8  50  Spy.  *3(-i 
2  25  Spitz.  $■'  0<ktt,2  ftd;  greenings  $1  62 a 2  25,  Baldwins 
$1  624235.  King,  2  50@3  2.1 ;  c  lumen,  13eis.*l, 

Veoktiu.es  Artichokes,  $2@2  21,  per  bush;  Beets. 
lOeyftOc.  Brussels  sprouts.  *4(.,  4  ,'n,  common  cabtiage. 
$l2.y«l  50,  per  bbl;  Savtiy  *1  25@l  50;  1-id  cabbage. 
St  3»x«u  2 :  cauliflower,  (2ft«2  21  per  do*:  c*  lery,  *4  5o@ 
5  pt  r  3  do*  tmx  carrots,  |l)c  perbush  hothouse  cu¬ 
cumbers  6 Y<\  15c  per  UK):  eress.  I-  c  per  dex,  garlic,  75c<<»i 
*i:  horse  radish, satOc  per  lb;  leek,  90cai:  per  do*; 
mushrooms,  yt»c<<* i  per  lb:  parsnips,  75c  per  bush; 
choice  do  K-I1  10;  parsi  y,15to3Uc  pumpkins,  75@9Uc 
pc'  bbl  radish.  2i(.i.fJ‘c  per  do*  salsify.  ;5cm  i  25,  Hub¬ 
bard  squash,  »li«.t  10;  marrow.  90cm<.41,  turbuu,  H@ 

1  50  hothouse  tomatoes  ft  v  per  lb  southern  crated, 
$1  25@l  50;  tui-ulps.  30u5oc  per  bush. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— PBoviSfOss.— pork.-  Mess,  quoted  at 
114  50  for  old;  *15  25@lft  73  for  new.  Short  Clear, 
$15  75@1?  00;  Exira  Prime,  $12  50  to  12  75; 
Family  Mess.  *15  2MaI7  25.  tJEkr-Ciiy  Extru  In¬ 
dia  Mess.  *126*14  Extra  itess.  In  barrel*  f si  0>u  8  25; 
Packet,  *!l@IO,  Piute  $8  2ft(a,8  73.  Family  Mess,  $3  Mi@ 
9.  Bkef  Hams.— vuoted  nt  $16  W>»lh  ;5.  <tt  mrats.— 
Clear  Bellies,  854c;  Pickled  Hams  December,  10c:  Pick- 
led  Shoulders,  liffte;  Pickled  llelUes,  quoted  .Me  bid 
for  12  lb  average  Pickled  Uamx,  94psiUle;  Pickled 
Sboulders,  Tc;  Smoked  Hams,  ile:  smoked  Shoulders, 
Sc.  I  as  sEti  nous.  City  Heavy  ro  Liglu.  6jKig,7)^c; 
Pigs,  7!dc.  Lard.  Western  steam  spot  T.nft’lye, City 
Steam,  i.30c;  Defined  December.  7.48<it.7.61c  January. 
7  50  •  7.67c;  Februarv  7.58  <  7  Tic,  Matcb.T  64a  7.79c;  April, 
7  87c;  May.  ;.7Sa7.9ic:  June.  8c. 

Phu-adelcbia.  Pa.— Provisions,  Bkkf.— City  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbt.  $s..g;  do  packets,  $7  M);  Smoked  beef, 
lii&lMc  Bee  I  haiU3,*l75o.i  |S  Id  1jork.—  .Mess,  $la5tv<$16; 
do  prlfuc  mess,  new.  $14  56;  do.  do,  family,  sis  00 
@16  0.  Ham*  smoked. !!*■$<?  12 5*e  doS.  P.cured  In  tea. 
llXs  lie.  sides,  clear  ribbed  Iu  salt.StgVkc.' do  smoked 
ORgo  lUc;  shoulders  to  dry  salt,  fully  cured,  Sl^nuiJuC; 
do  smoked.  6X4@7c;  shoulders,  plekte  cured,  7e  uo 
smoked,  7 Di@8c;  bellies  lu  plt-kie,  do  break¬ 

fast  haeou,  live  He.  Lard.— City  Refined.  *7  75@8  00;  do, 
Steam.  *7  io@7  50. 

Cincinnati.  O.—  Pork,  uew-,  $15  00.  Lard,  $7  30  Bulk 
Meats— Short  Ribs.  $7  t'2>£  Bacon— Short  Clear,$8  75. 

Baltimokk,  Md.  Provisions  Mess  Pork,  sis  00 
Bulkmeats  -  Shoulders  aud  Clear  Rio  Skies, 
packed, 7@84t'e.  Bacon-  shoulders, Clear  Rib 
Sides. '>6(0;  Hams,  I2iaii24ic.  Lard— Refined  at  8>jc. 

Chicago -MkbsPorx.  *14  uo@X4  75.  Lard.  Per  1 00 
lbs.  #7  45.  Shori  Rib  sides  i UK.se i,  $7  dry  salted 

shoulder*,  boxed,  $5  71>a5  80;  short  clear  sides,  boxed, 

*8  UU^S  10. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York  -Butter.— There  Is  no  change  of  Import¬ 
ance,  although  the  feeling  continues  quite  firm.  De 
maud  la  fair,  uuimly  for  line  grades.  Western  i  ream 
ery,le.i29e,  Elgin,  31c  Pennsylvania,  ale:  Stale  Cream¬ 
ery.  20"  28c ;  M. <ie  Dairy  half  llrklh  tubs.  16«t2(ic:V\  elsh 
mbs.  19t<j<3e;  Slate  firkins  nlo  22e;  firkins  and  tubs.  16 
to 23;  Western  fnctury,  14m 23;  Western  dairy,  l.xAJle, 
Western  Imitation  <  reamery,  18@ 24c. 

CiifEsK.  — The  home  trade  demario  Is  moderate,  but 
shippers' is  ams  coinliiue  UfiliL  Prltes  have  a  firm 
suppor.,  state  Factory,  lukltki),  latter  foi  Fancy  Sep- 
teiiioer  Including  Fancy  ueL.ner,  at  ll1*..:  !.5sc;  Wesc- 
ern  Factory  at  llRuallV;  Western  Factory.  9^115^0; 
skims,  4  to  ssjc- 

Eoos —Holders find  no  difficulty  iti  sustaining  full 
prices,  and  the  demand  is  very  fair.  Male  24  10  27c; 
Western,  20  10  25c,  Cuuada,  20  to  22*40,  limed.  164*  to 
llJyC, 

Boston.— Western  creamery  extras.  27  to  29c;  extra 
firsts,  24  to  26c;  firsts.  20  to  23c.  New  \  ork  and  \  ertuont 
extras  '26  to  29 14c:  extra  firsts,  24  to  -5c,  eastern  extras, 
2ft(s  lo  'Ji.ftsc;  extra  firsts,  n  to  24c;  Hist 3,  30  to  31c;  sec¬ 
onds,  18  to  l.'c;  i  xtiiis,  23  to  24c;  extra  firsts,  20  to  22c: 
firsts,  Is  10  2oe;  seconds,  1»,  lo  l.e;  Jong  dairies.  Is  to  2Uc; 
western  dairy,  14  10  31c.  imitation  creamery.  AI  10  23C. 
Eoos—  sear  by  fresh.js  to  easterii  extras,  ',7  'o  2'c; 
extra  firsts,  24  to  2-c;  Vermont  eggs,  .7  lo  .V;  Western, 
23  to 27c;  lluicd  18  lo  lSfje.  At  New  tor* — Fancy  fresn 
Pcnusylvaiild  and  slate  In  bbls.  2ft  to  26c;  choice  Can¬ 
ada,  21  lo  22c;  Wostcrn.  2.q,  10  25c;  limed.  I?  lo  IS. 

Piiii.jjjti  ,i'HiA,  Pa.  Pci  ter.- Pennsylvania  cream¬ 
ery,  extra,  AX:  western  do  do.  Joe,  B  C-  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra.  25ts.26c;  packing  butter,  10u*l2c. 
Cheese  was  steady,  x.  Y.  full  cream,  13@L‘4o.  Ohio 
fiats,  choice,  ilSi's.  U-Itc.  do  fair  to  prime,  1  -vs litre. 
>  Kgs  were  firm.  Penn,  ftists,  25  to  ibc;  Ohio  and 
OtlH-r  western  firsts,  24c. 

Baltimoke,  MtL—Bt'iTEa— Western  packed,  17  to  20c; 
creamery,  22  to  28c.  Eggs— Firmer  at  28y,2ie. 

CBICAOO,  111  —  BUTTER.-  Fancy  0 reamer} ,  28}%ia3Uc; 
dairy.  21  a 25c .  Baas.— 22@ 28c.  per  00*. 

Albany.-  Butter.—  State  creamery,  choice,  28  to  29c. 
Western  creamery  choice.  27  to  2pc,  State  dairy,  2.  c: 
fair  to  good,  .bn,  22c,  Western  dairy,  c  oice,  :2@24c, 
Chkksk.— State  factory,  full  cream.  IJWn  toe,  dairy, 
goud  to  fancy,  12  to  i2«^e,  urilmary,  10  to  lie. 

grain  markets. 

Nkw  York,— WnxAT.  Fngradedlled,  $4,4.0.  Un¬ 
graded  Bed,  8i@95c;  No.  2  Bed,  >5:4 i;t 894c;  Elevator, 
A  4M.91-.qc,  r>e.  1  While,  1*140  elevator;  No. 

2  Keil,  tor  December,  8S4m.S;*V$c:  do  for  January 
894(,i  904*0;  do  for  February,  91nta919|c,  do  March,  924 
(jtiK2Xvc;  do  April, y8*45»9jt*c;do  May  94»U4  ul-  L  o,  do  lor 
June,  Bl-htfuBfitiO,  do  for  November,  siijio,  ao 
for  Decenilier,  Si4to!l8C.  BaULKT,-  Canada.?!*'.  Vorn.— 
t'ngraqco  Mlxec. aii4.ii0u^c  No.  2 59,4<»i>uUc clnvator-, 
574(3.0Jlvc  dell*  err'd;  No  :  while,  59  10  pOc  elevator; 
No.  2  tor  Deconitier,  .VviiuVRci  do  for  January,  59@ 

61  Trc;  do  for  February.  bU4ii6lv*c;  do  tor  Slay,  a-)* 

@624'  Oils.-  No.  3,  jlc;  do,  *\  lille  -KijtSSiC,  No 
2  '64@3J4c.  do.  V\  nitc.  38@ 8*841".  No.  1  White, 

4il4e:Jiliio  W  esieril.  Miii.vSc  k  hile  ilo,  3S(u.41e; 
No.  2  White  for  December,  Si  q  t**  $84*';  do  for  Janu¬ 
ary  33$i  A> •  O- V:  *0  2  fur  Dceenilier,  Ai-q,*37c.  do  for 
Jnuuury,  374  to  4;  9  ltk'.  do  for  February.  J'4  lo  38c; 
do  for  any,  -sq  to  59><tc. 

pituAiiMj-m.i.-a,—  Wheat  —  No.  2  Red  for  Decem¬ 
ber, sift  -  884c:  do  for  January  ,S94w  894c  do  tut  Febru¬ 
ary,  9(k*(*91}4i'.  Corn— .New  No.  1  mixed  iu  gram  de¬ 
pot  Aft:  new  No,  a  \\  Idle  lu  grain  depot,  ftSe;  new 
no.  3  mixed  in  grain  depot,  >io;  new  No,  a  yellow  m 
grain  depot,  m;bc,  sieainerln  export  vievatur,  ..14c; 
No  2  Mixed  for  December,  5»>V  56-t$c  do  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  5;aii u :18.4c;  do  for  February.  h^ViiiftUMc.  v‘*rs.— 
NO.  I  mixed  354c  Rejected  white,  S5c,  No.  3  white, 
short  storage,  .540,  No.  2  white  35c;  choice  do, 
3$>*e, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Wheat.-  No.  1  Uai-d,  firm,  ss4e.  No 

1  Hard  Northern  Pacific.  85c,  winter  wheat;  No.  2 
Red  Michigan.  ®Se,  No.  2  red,  51.4c.  No  1  while  Michi¬ 
gan,  S«r.  Corn -No.  2  fttiq^564c;  do  011  track  57c. 
Oats.- No.  2  white,  864"’ 37c;  No.  s  white.  3ft 4..: six ; 
No.  2  mixed,  34e.  Barley,— No.  I  Canada,  95e;  No.  2 
Cuuada.  9Uc;  No  2  Milwaukee.  Sue:  state.  ■><:- 

CmuAUO,  Ills.— No,  2  spring  ivlu-ut  at  7  4e;  No.  3 
do  ui  66'.  c- No.  2  red  ui  774c.  No.  2  corn,  4 7 4c.  No. 

2  on  is,  281*0;  No.  3  Rye,  56;  No,  2  Barley,  76c. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


*3  70  per  100  lb:  do  1,148  lb,  at  $4  05;  do  1063  lb 
at  #3  50;  do.  ’.260  lb  at  $■*  50-  Indiana  do.  1247  1b  at 
$3  95.  do  1196  lb  at  *4  20;  IUlnois  do  1250  lbs  at  $4  15: 
do  1281  lb  at  $4  10-  do  1356  1b  at  M  10;  do  ’279  18s  at 
*4  25;  do  1650  lb  at  «5  25:  do  1.142  lb  at  $3  70:  rlo  1117 
that  «i:  do  116't  !».  at  «i  30  l/hlo  do  900  lb  at  *350; 
do  1267 lb.  at  *4  2(7,  do  12flS  lb  at  4  4ft.  do  1396  ft,  at 
$-1  |Kjdo  1293  ft  at  $4  51.1  Kentucky  (in  I.Kiu  ft  at  $3,  do 
1S35  ft  at  *5 1 5  (lo  1416  ft  at  *3;  Colorado  do  1143  ft  at 
#3  75;  do  mi  ft  at  $3  80;  do  1819  lbS  ai  *1  15;  do  1270  lb, 
at  *4  20.  do,  12.32  11m,  at  $4  2ft:  do  VHS  lbs.  at  *4  50. 

C.U.VES.  AH  Grassers  and  fed  calvea,  and  all  Bold  In 
a  firm  market  at  3'i44e  per  lb.  Common  to  good 
Veals  were  wanted  at  54(a.8.4c  per  ft, 
shkkp  asd  Lambs — State  Sheep,  98  lb.  average  at 
*3  80  perlCKI  ft:  Michigan  do  82  ft,  at  *4  374'  Ohio  do 
91  lb  at  '  1  85;  do  lua  ft  at  *4  50:  do  78  ft  "at  *4;  do 
S4  lb.  at  $4  50;  do  82  ft  at  *4  25.  Kentucky  (lo  104  lb  at 
$4  75;  do  107  ft  at  44  75  do  98  ft  at  $4  >5  western  do 
64  lb  at  14;  do  V  5  at  1  8ft:  do  1  >3  ft  at  *5  35:  state 
Lambs,  (culls).  IHft  at  *4  NX  do  64  ft  at  $6,  do6'lb, 
at  *6  25;  do  75  ft  at  $C  ,'oj  Ohio  do  68  a.  at  *6:  Ken 
turky  do  76  ft  at  $6;  northern  Canada  do  68  ft  at 
Sh  10;  Canada  do  S4  ft.  at  • «  57*4; do.  S3  1b,  at  $6  65;  do 
86  1b  at  $6  70;  do  .•'9*4  ft  at  *6  7U.  do  83  ft  at  46  75. 

lloos.— Nominally  firmer  and  higher  at  $5  3C<gi5  75 
per  100  ft. 

Chicaijo.—Catti.k.— Fancy,  $5  25^*5  73;  shipping 
steers.  *2  75@5  10:  Stocker?  and  feeders,  *1  75@3  Uu; 
Cows,  bulls  and  Mixed.  $1  10*2  SO;  Texas  cattle. 
*1  (5@3  On.  western  Texas,  $2  8U@3  85.  Hoo».— 
Mixed  *190*5  111;  Heavy,  $5  15® 5  63  Light.  84  80@ 
5  80  skips.  $3  50 -64*70.  .  Sbekp  Natives,  $2  75@4  75; 
Western.  $3  00® 3  80;  Texans,  *2  35® 3  50;  Lambs,  $3  75 
®5  50. 

St.  Louts.  ftfo.  —  CATTLg.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  $1  so«5  iM;  Fair  to  Good,  $3S0  «4  Hk’Butchers1 
Steers.  Medium  to  Choice.  3  00  410  Dll.  stocks  s 
and  feeders,  fair  to  goud.  31  70  3  90:  Rangers  com¬ 
mon  to  good  corn  fed.  <2  25 a 4  10.  Boos.— Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers’ Selections,  *5  4005  60;  Packing 
and  yoi  kers  medium  to  choice,  *5  i0«  5  50;  Pigs,  com 
mon  ter  Good,  $4  60a5  10.  sheep. -Fair  to  Fancy, 
*3  13®  4  10.  _ _ _ 

COBkCtnCATIOSS  RECKIVRD  FOR  THE  WEEK  EXDINO 
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ROBINSON’S 

HAY 


AND  IMPROVED  FARM  MACHINERY. 

Improved  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw  Pre¬ 
serving  Threshers.  La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring 
Tooth  Harrows.  Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Hakes,  Steel 
Land  Rollers. Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed  Steam¬ 
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chapter  xn. — [Continued.) 

If  Reuben  did  not  make  a  very  strong 
Republican,  it  was  surely  no  fault  of  Uncle 
Nathan’s.  Sometimes  Nellie  would  take 
Reuben's  place  as  reader.  This  would  make 
the  audience  larger,  for  John  would  come  and 
listen — beleiving  every  word  because  she  read 
it.  Uncle  Nathan  and  Reubeu  even  carried 
then- political  discussions  into  the  barn  where 
the  old  man  went  to  pay  in  work  for  the 
reading. 

‘•You  said  they  give  them  niggers  20  licks 
apiece  didn’t  ye  if”  Uncle  Nathan  would  ask 
the  more  fully  to  digest  some  point  of  the 
reading. 

“That’s  jest  what,  the  paper  said,”  Reuben 
would  answer  stoutly.  Printers’ ink  was  to 
him  but  a  synonym  for  truth.  “They  tied 
’em  up  to  a  tree  and  licked  ’em  awful,  an’  they 
had  something  like  white  piller  cases  on  their 
heads,  ftu’  sheets  tied  around  ’em.” 

“An1  them  is  the  folks  that  fit  us  so  hard.” 
Uncle  Nathan  would  answer.  “1  wish  I’d  a 
been  there  with  sech  a  company  as  we  tuck 
outer  here.  It  beats  all,”  and  he  fed  the  young 
heifer  with  so  much  violence  that  that  inno¬ 
cent.  creature  started  back  iu  alarm  at  the 
force  with  which  her  food  was  presented.  He 
would  go  mutteriug  his  displeasure  at  South¬ 
ern  outrages  down  past  the  cattle.  It  was 
woe  then  to  the  unfortunate  animal  that 
kicked  out  at  him.  Such  an  action  would 
force  the  kicker  to  actasa  seapegoatfor  all  the 
Ku  Klux  that  Uncle  Nathau  had  ever  heard 
of. 

But  Johu  and  Nellie  had  no  need  to  hire 
Reuben  to  read  to  them.  John  took  no  inter¬ 
est  in  politics.  lie  always  voted,  but  as  far  ns 
discussing  the  questions  as  Uncle  Nathan  did, 
he  felt  that  he  bud  much  better  business  in 
hand.  What,  was  it  to  him  what  the  politi¬ 
cians  thought  when  there  was  something  to 
do  to  make  Nellie  happy? 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  after  a  few  bright 
years  had  joined  their  hearts  closer  than  ever, 
there  came  a  new  member  into  the  family  to 
share  the  sunshine.  It  was  a  little  Nellie 
with  the  same  bright,  goldeu  hair,  and  the 
same  blue  eyes.  She  grew  into  a  sober  little 
tot  of  a  girl  with  John's  honest  face  and  quiet 
ways,  and  Nellie’s  gentleness.  The  whole 
family  grew  wondrous  proud  of  the  little  treas 
ure.  Aunt  Susan  would  do  her  best  to  make 
the  little  thing  sick  by  feeding  it  upon  little 
cakes  and  other  home  confectionery.  Reuben 
would  even  try  to  keep  awake  for  the  sake  of 
holdiug  the  baby.  Uncle  Nathan  would  al¬ 
low  her  to  pul)  bis  nose  and  whiskers  without 
a  word  of  complaiut..  The  dear  little  baby 
would  always  pull  her  own  hair  just  as  hard  as 
she  pulled  the  whiskers  and  then,  finding  how 
she  must  have  hurt  Uucle  Nathan  she  would 
kiss  him  to  make  matters  right.  Nu  wouder 
be  never  complained.  John  was  proudest  of 
them  all.  The  little  girl  would  always  come 
toddling  out  to  meet  him  as  he  came  iu  from 
work.  She  would  often  run  iu  advance  of 
her  mother  that  she  might  get  the  first  kiss. 
Johu  would  lift  her  on  his  shoulder  and  carry 
her  in  triumph  into  the  house.  Every  night, 
just  before  baby  was  put  to  bed,  John  would 
take  her  on  bis  kuee  and  ask  her  a  series  of 
<4  lestions  that  might  well  take  the  place  of 
many  a  prayer.  The  little  girl  was  always 
tired  and  sleepy  yet  she  would  alwuys  answer 
just  the  same. 

“Do  you  love  Mamma  ?” — John  would  usk 
t  be  question  as  the  little  one  uestled  up  to  him, 
while  Nellie  would  stop  her  work  while  she 
listened  for  the  answer. 

“Es  1  does.” 

“And  Papa  too?” 

“Es  I  dots.” 

“Which  do  you  love  the  best?” 

This  was  always  a  tough  question  for  the 
little  girl  to  decide.  Sometimes  it  had  to 
be  repeated  before  she  would  answer.  At  last, 
after  carefully  thinking  the  matter  over  she 
would  say: 

“1  love  on  bof  the  best.” 

This  was  always  most  satisfactory  to  John, 
and  he  would  explain  the  triangular  bond  that 
held  them  ull  together.  During  his  explana¬ 
tion,  Uncle  Nathan  would  sit  aud  smile  over 
his  spectacles  at.  the  loving  group. 

“1  love  Mammu  the  best,  and  Mumuiu  loves 
me  the  best,  and  baby  loves  us  both  the  best.” 

This  explanation  would  satisfy  all  parties 
so  well  that  when  Nellie  came  to  take  the  little 
girluwuy  to  bed.  there  was  always  a  triangu¬ 
lar  kiss  where  it.  was  very  hard  to  say  which 
one  had  any  advantage.  John  would  go  back 
to  his  work  thinking  himself  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world,  aud  Nellie  would  siug  beside  the 
little  one’s  bed  the  sweetest  music  hutnau  ears 
can  ever  hear. 


The  little  girl  changed  Johu  and  Nellie  iu 
many  ways,  They  felt  that  this  little  life  had 
been  given  them  to  build  up  and  develop.  It 
seemed  as  if  nil  the  good  in  their  lives  had 
centered  in  t bis  little  one.  The  baby  Angers 
pulled  their  hearts  still  closer  together,  so  that 
while  they  loved  each  other  ovgu  more  than 
before,  they  had  still  a  wealth  of  love  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  the  baby.  As  the  little  Nellie  grew 
Older  and  developed  more  and  more  of  her 
baby  graces,  a  feeling  came  to  John  and  Nel¬ 
lie  that  all  young  parents  probably  experi¬ 
ence.  It  was  a  desire  to  educate  their  little 
girl  and  give  her  every  advantage  of  refine- 
men-  and  culture.  They  planned  for  her 
hundreds  of  things  that  they  well  knew-  the 
simple  country  home  aud  the  sandy  farm 
could  never  provide. 

By  the  time  baby  was  five  years  old,  John 
and  Nellie  hail  determined  to  adopt  some 
plan  for  inproving  their  circumstances.  Johu 
had  long  since  fouud  the  farm  growing  too 
narrow  for  him.  He  began  to  feel,  as  he  told 
Nellie  “like  a  man  workin’  in  a  peek  meas¬ 
ure.”  Perhaps  his  ideas  had  broadened  since 
the  baby  began  to  be  so  much  like  her  mother. 
Reuben  was  uow  a  young  man  and  fully  able, 
with  Uncle  Nathan’s  help,  to  carry  on  all  the 
farm  work.  There  was  a  good  living  to  be 
made  on  the  farm,  but  no  money  with  which 
to  care  for  the  little  girl  as  they  wished  to  do. 

John  and  Nellie  talked  the  matter  over 
many  times  after  buby  bad  falleu  asleep. 
They  decided  that,  they  would  make  any  sac¬ 
rifice  that  might  be  demanded,  so  that  baby 
might  lie  helped.  It  was  Nellie  who  at  last 
proposed  u  plan  that  John  had  often  thought 
of  yet.  never  had  spoken.  They  were  standing 
one  night  at  little  Nellie’s  bed,  looking  at  the 
little  dreamer.  Nellie  had  been  quiet  and 
thoughtful  all  day.  John  had  noticed  it. 
She  bent  down  to  brush  back  the  baby’s  hair, 
and  then  suddenly  turned  and  put  her  baud 
ou  John’s  shoulder.  She  w  as  obliged  to  reach 
up  to  put  her  hand  there,  for  the  top  of  her 
head  did  not  rise  higher  than  John’s  heart. 
John  looked  down  at  her  with  the  feeling  in 
his  heart  thut  always  brought  the  look  iuto 
his  eye-s  that,  she  loved  to  see. 

“Do  you  think  we  could  have  that  place  at 
the  South  now  John?  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
now  I  think.” 

She  whispered  this  slowly  and  glauced  at 
the  sleeping  baby.  John  understood  her. 
There  was  a  strange  huskiness  in  his  voice  as 
ho  said:— 

“My  dear  little  woman,  what  eau  I  ever  do 
to  pay  you  for  this?” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  bright  smile 
that  told  him  how  she  could  be  paid.  There 
was  but  little  more  said  about,  the  matter. 
Both  knew  what  a  sacrifice  the  little  woman 
lmd  made  iu  thus  oll’ering  to  leave  her  home 
for  the  sake  of  baby.  John  wrote  at  once  to 
Colonel  Gray  and  stated  bis  case  with  Yankee 
honesty.  In  a  short  time  the  letter  was  an¬ 
swered.  The  o (fleer  wrote  an  enthusiastic  let¬ 
ter  and  urged  John  to  go  down  ut.  once  The 
plantation  had  been  run  by  negroes  since  it 
was  bought,  and  needed  more  than  ever  a 
good  man  to  take  charge  of  it. 

“We  hear,  of  course,  a  great  many  reports 
of  violence  In  that  country”  he  wrote  “but  I 
think  many  of  them  are  exaggerated.  I  feel 
sure  that  a  man  who  will  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  aud  keep  out  of  politics,  will  be  safe 
enough.  In  any  event,  they  won’t  run  an  old 
8oldie»*  like  you  very  far” — and  by  the  way— 
he  continued  with  a  soldier’s  gallantry,  “1 
wish  you  would  kiss  that  little  soldier  oi'  a 
woman,  aud  that  little  girl  for  me:  of  course 
1  eau’t  do  it  myself.  I’m  afraid  of  you.  You 
are  a  lucky  muu  Rockwell,  and  1  wish  I  wus 
in  your  place .” 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  John  carried 
out  these  suggestions  to  the  letter,  and  fully 
agreed  that  he  was  a  “lucky  man.” 

Aud  so  they  decided  to  go.  John  helped 
through  the  summer’s  work,  and  then  went 
with  Nellie  on  a  short  trip  to  bid  all  their 
friends  good-bye.  Most  of  the  old  people 
shook  their  heads  dubiously  when  they  learned 
where  the  young  folks  were  going. 

“Better  stop  right  where  ye  be.  Yerdoiu’ 
well  ’nough  now.  Yor  jest  talcin’  yer  life 
right  inter  yer  ban’s  wheu  ye  go  down  inter 
that  country”-  dismally  urged  one  old  croaker. 

Uncle  Nathan  always  came  to  the  rescue 
when  such  attacks  were  made. 

“I’d  resk  my  life  in  John’s  hands  jestabout’s 
quick  ez  I’d  put  it  anywhere,  I  tell  ye,”  be 
would  declare,  stoutly.  No  olio  could  give 
John  a  better  character  for  carefulness  than 
this,  surely.  It  was  very  hard  work  for  Unde 
Nathan  to  advise  Johu  and  Nellie  to  leave  tin* 
old  home,  but  he  brought  himself  to  do  it  at 
last.  He  knew  how  much  of  the  home  hnppi- 
ness  and  sunshine  the  little  family  would  take 
out  of  bis  life,  yet  the  noble  old  man  knew 
just  how  John  felt.  He  was  williug  that  the 
last  of  liis  life  might  be  darkened  a  little  so 
that  those  he  loved  might  come  to  him  ut  last 
I  with  brighter  and  happier  lives, 


“I  duuno  but  yer  doin’  jest  what  I  shud  do, 
John,”  he  said,  bravely,  “if  I  was  iu  yer 
place.  I  can’t  blame  ye  a  mite.  That  little 
gal  conies  about  as  nigh  ter  bein’  an  angel  as  J 
ever  see.  Looks  jest  as  if  the  Lord  bed  picked 
out  all  the  good  piuts  you  an’  Nellie  ever  bed 
an’  bundled  ’em  together  so  tight  that  all  the 
bad  pints  got  squeezed  out.  But  you  don’t 
wanter  make  too  much  of  an  idol  out  o’ ber, 
John.  That,  won’t  do,  noway.” 

Uncle  Nathan  always  began  these  talks 
bravely  enough,  but  he  never  could  finish 
without  being  forced  to  go  out  of  doors  to 
blow  bis  nose. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  starting.  Who 
can  describe  the  feelings  that  come  into  tlm 
heart  when  such  a  farewell  is  spoken?  It  is  a 
sad  scene  that  haunts  one  for  a  lifetime.  How 
the  heart  seems  ready  to  hurst,  how  the  throat 
tills  with  something  we  cannot  control,  huwr 
the  eyes  will  fill  with  tears,  how  doubly  dear 
each  old  association  seems,  how  the  sweet 
home  music  rings  iu  our  ears.  It  is  the  sad¬ 
dest  and  tenderost  picture  of  a  life.  It  is  cut 
into  the  heart,  and  long,  long  years  after,  we 
look  back  to  it  with  souls  that  pine  for  the 
old  home  rest,  and  almost  wish  we  had  turned 
back  at.  the  trial. 

It  was  hard  indeed  for  the  young  people  to 
leave  the  old  home  where  they  had  been  so 
happy,  but  the  thought  of  little  Nellie  kept 
the  tears  back,  and  strengthened  their  hearts 
for  the  trial.  There  was  no  great  “scene’-  at 
parting,  and  they  wore  all  glud  of  it.  A 
natural  home  picture  is  the  best  that  one  can 
take  away  at  such  a  time.  The  stage  was  a 
trifle  late  and  they  were  glad  to  hear  Sam 
Jones  call  out  “hurry  up,  nu  time  to  lose!” 
In  the  bustle  of  ft  hurried  departure,  they 
might  forget  something  of  their  grief.  All 
the  home  people  kissed  Nellie  and  the  baby 
and  shook  hands  with  John.  Uncle  Nathan 
gave  him  a  great  grip. 

“I  wist  I  was  goin’  with  ye,”  be  said,  “I’m 
too  old  I  s’pose,  but  I’d  like  to  go.  Don’t  ever 
back  down  a  mite  afore  them  fellers,  un’ 
don’t  never  forgit  wbar  jre  come  frum.” 

The  old  man  held  a  shoe  in  his  hand  which 
he  proposed  throwing  after  the  stage  for  good 
luck.  The  stage  rolled  away  at  last  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.  It  disappeared  over  the  hill  and  the 
home  folks  went  back  to  their  work.  The  im¬ 
migrants  kissed  the  little  girl  that  drew  them 
away  from  home,  aud  then  resolutely  set  their 

faces  to  the  future. 

- »»» 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  SOUTHERN  TOWN. 

John  and  Nellie  reached  Sharpsburg  ou 
Saturday.  They  stood  on  the  plai  form  of  the 
station  and  looked  about  them  with  the  pe¬ 
culiar  feeling  that  every  Northern  person  expe¬ 
riences  on  entering  a  Southern  town.  It  is  a 
feeling  that  can  hardly  be  described.  A  ming¬ 
led  feeling  of  distrust,  curiosity,  surprise  and 
criticism.  All  the  old  stones  that  have  been 
told  concerning  the  country  and  people  crowd 
into  the  mind,  and  the  first  impulse  is  to  look 
about  to  see  how  mueh  of  the  record  appears 
to  be  true.  The  first  impression  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  calculated  to  put  the  mind  at  rest.  Every¬ 
thing  was  different  from  the  order  of  things 
at  home.  There  was  no  great  stir  and  bustle 
of  business.  A  good  crowd  of  people  hud 
gathered  about  the  station,  yet  there  was  no 
excitement.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  plenty 
of  time  to  think  matters  thoroughly  over  be 
fore  beginning  to  work.  A  few  white  men 
Stood  listlessly  about  watebing  the  train  with 
eyes  entirely  devoid  of  curiosity.  Not  one 
stood  erect.  Everyone  of  them  leaned  against 
some  convenient  pastor  wall.  On  a  platform 
opposite  the  station  a  group  of  negroes  were 
busy  unloading  a  bale  of  cotton  from  a  wagon. 
The  workers,  mules,  negroes  ami  all.  lind  sus¬ 
pended  operations  to  wateh  the  train.  A 
Crowd  of  ragged  darkeys  with  clothes  Ihut. 
bung  about  them  in  tatters,  swarmed  about 
the  steps  or  sat  in  a  long  row  in  the  shade  at 
tiie  reur.  The  train  se<  med  to  have  stopped 
in  a  most,  unpromising  portion  of  the  town. 
There  was  noth  mg  to  be  seen  save  a  few  rough, 
unpaiutod  negro  cabins,  and  a  little  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  the  most,  striking  feature  of 
which  was  a  glaring  mistake  in  the  spelling  Of 
the  sign.  The  white  men  stared  curiously  at 
Johu,  but  they  stepped  back  and  touched 
their  hats  as  Nellie  appeared 

I  To  be.  Continued.) 
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Catarrh  Cured 

Catarrh  Is  a  very  prevalent  disease,  with-  dis¬ 
tressing  and  offensive  symptoms.  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla  gives  ready  relief  and  speedy  cure,  us  It 
parities  the  blood  and  tones  up  the  whole  system. 

"  1  suffered  with  catarrh  15 years.  I  took  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  now  I  am  not  troubled  uny 
with  catarrh.  nud*iny  general  health  la  much 
better.”  I.  W.  1.U.I-1H,  Chicago,  ill. 

"I  suffered  with  catarrh  six  or  eight  years; 
tried  many  wonderful  eures,  inhalers,  vie., spend¬ 
ing  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  ull  hunt  lionctit. 
I  tried  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  "as  greatly  Im¬ 
proved.”  M.  A.  Abbey,  Worcester,  Idas*. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


ETERSON’S  MAGAZINE 

istliceheapestaud  most  popular  of  the 
Indy 's-mugu/j  ucs,  as  proved  bv  its  large 
circulation 

Each  imnilwr  contains  a  lumdsotiio  steel- 
engraving,  u  ilium iimi  h  double-sized 
colored  lii-liiou  -  pinto,  and  numerous 
illustrated  hints  on  ilie  latest  styles  of 
ladies'  and  children's  dresses. 

TIIR  literary  contents  of  "Peterson”  arc 
not  surpassed  by  any  oilier  magazine. 
Among  Us  contributors  arc  Frank  Lee 
Benedict,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Miss  M.  G. 
McClelland,  and  Alien  Bowman. 

EVERY  number  contains  u  dress-pattern, 
which  Is  alone  worth  11m  price  Of  the 
number,  us  it  rnnh’es  every  woman  to 
cut  out  her  own  and  her  children’s 
dresses. 

RECIPES  for  cooking,  the  toilette,  sick¬ 
room,  etc.,  articles  on  house  furnish¬ 
ing,  gn  rileuing,  nre given  monthly,  also 
a  mol  hers’  department,  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  physician. 

a 

SKETCH  KS  (  (  noted  places  and  people, 
splendidly  illustrated  articles,  hand¬ 
some  work  table  patterns,  printed  in 
colon,  and  oilier  attractions,  make 
“ Peterson ”  invaluable  to  ladies. 

OUR  terms  ure  82.00  per  year,  invariably 
in  advance,  with  great  reductions  to 
clubs,  and  elegant  premiums  to  those 
getting  up  dubs. 

OW  is  the  time  to  subscribe  or  to  get  up 
clubs  for  lHfvS,  Sample  copies  sent  free 
to  those  desiring  to  get  up  clubs. 
Address, 

I'l'.TTiKSO N’S  M  A <  i  A  /.  I N 15, 

300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

1,001  Important  thin#*  yon  novor  know  or  thought 
of  uhoui  ihn  hiiiimn  body  find  it*  aurion#  organs, 
ffom  lif  e  in  pr.rpntunl*  <l%  fmilfh  hitq/,  1 1  faro  Mr  iihhtml , 
ffrUn  to  liaoiil  j/itfifUn  of  iiy/iura/ir*-  anti  i  ftfliKYiftioii, 

I  l‘CO  to  apply  Ifnntr-Citrr  tonfl  tot  MW  %>f 

It  OO  t'l  CO  ft  (i[[  E Uojtfilir,  /‘/iiuiomV,  <fr., 

flow  (o  ftfrifo,,  ho  nappy  In  Hm  rlatm  un>l  havr  jn  ( v  1'ibir*, 

A  picked  lot -of  Doctor’s  Droll  Joke*,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Send  ton  cent  s  for  now  Laugh -Him*  book  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

.Murray  Mill  Pub.  C'o..  129  K.  2Stli  Ht..  Now  York 


8YHACUSH,  W.  Y. 

WEEKLY  STANDARD. 

Hi  |i  ii  gen  I  !lO  40-irch  rolumtiM. 

The  lamest  Family  Veiespu/ter  for  the  price. 

Able  Editorial  matter.  Rest  Summary  of  News, 
Household,  Kitchen,  Domestic  Economy  and  Agrleul 
turnl  DrpnrtmcntH.  Only  tine  Dollar  a  year. 

Cl  ii  lihed  with  t  he  It  il  ru  I  New-  Y  or  her,  S2.75. 

Send  lor  free  sample  copy. 

STANDARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

NYKACrSE,  N.  Y. 


Tie  Weekly  Courier-Journal, 

THE  PBOrX.E  S  TRIESTE, 

And  the  Farmers’  own  Dav-Bciok  of  General 
intelligence  aud  Political  Information,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Administration, 
l.ow  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
aud  the  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Interests 
of  ull  OliiHSex  Iu  violate,  aud  Embodied  in 
Tnree  Bottle  Orders,  viz,: 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 

THE  BOVS  IN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY! 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOCRATS! 

The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Watkrson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  dri  illation  of  uny  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  Stales.  It.  is  the 
largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  04  columns  of  live  news 
aud  interesting  miscellany.  Hoi  iu!  and  Short 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons:  Agricultural  aud 
Live  Stock  Department*:  Young  Folks  and 
Puzzle  Departments,  arc  special  features  of 

the  Weekly  Couribr-Journal 

It.  is  tiie  one  great  newspaper  west, of  the  Al¬ 
leghenies  ami  sou'h  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  which  liu*  hud  Die  courage,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ability  in  stand  and  resist 
lb©  flood- till e  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
laud  from  the  heud  waters  of  Hitler  Creek,  in 
Wall  Stieer,  and  to  make  an  Upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  deft  use  of  the  toiling, 
tax-paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
dishonest  schemes,  the  Courier-Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  wutch  tower,  sleepless  and 
vigilant. 

j-y  Subscribe  to  the  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  Hie  truth,  and  join  in  tiie 
People’s  Battle  cf  Resists  nee. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  y  eni ,  $8.00 

To  1  toe  i  !opy  one  year,  .  .  .  i. » o 

To  Oue  Copy  half  year,  .  .  .  GO 

To  Otic  Copy  three  months,  .  .  515 

PREM 1 UMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  containing  our  list 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier-Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  Iree 
of  charge  oil  receipt  of  a  request  for  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club  misers,  Post¬ 
masters,  und  Local  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  and  subscriptions  to 

W.  N  HALDEMAN, 

President  Courier-Journal  Company , 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.B.— The  Rural  New- Yorker  One  Year, 
and  Weekly  Courier  Jou  rnal  One  Year, 
will  be  M  ni  for  $2.75.  Hubfccrlplioiis  under 
this  clubbing  Offer  can  be  scut,  lo  either  paper. 

Beautiful  Plush  Casket 

.  of  .Ii-w«*lr,  ..nt  free  to  cwfy  Ajtrnt  boII- 

^  IdiroiH  i»rd»  Son.l  V, .  ilnnji  U  r  Livoly  N.w  Sam- 

pin.  ami  Oullik.  N.  E.  GAJUU  CO,,  \Vttlllii*rorJ,  Ilona. 


t'A  K  IIS.  Set  Scrap  Pictures,  one  Checker  Hoard,  ami 
l»W  sample  book  ot  Hidden  NuuiO  Hards  and  Agents' 
Outfit, nil, only  3c.  Capital  Caw*  Co.,  Columbus,  U 


•  :  ",,V  ‘  W,>  *iv*  lh*  •WUrwniitOt favdhcl  *boT«  fair  In  ov-rvona  -vli-lln*  f-r  tiir.v  ...«rtlti  ,  uWr’rdlou 

sTt"  J'ins*'  art.l  mtfifint  t'*«Onfotl1liM  Ml  111  T-r-i.r.-v  •,  r  ,ir,  -A  »,U-b  j.  ffniKlInir 

1  '•  •■  ‘  ’  '■  '  •’  'I  "  "  \\  »•  ■'<:  «.  Mr  t.-,.  r  •  t  «•  tiou  <r 

l|  1  ,,:l,,;r*  Ai;,lp  *♦  PuM»«h<*r«  Ol  1C  COUNTRY  lfO>li:,  Conu. 


ShotGun 


r**t  Wrttarn 


THE  RURAL  HEW-YORKER. 


NEW  STAMPING  OUTFIT  FREE  \  •> 

It  <‘Oir!%  I' IC  Y  IIO.MK,  a  ntimmoib  20  pitifu,  30  col*  / 

wtnn  lilu*tr»te«l  (‘apor  tl*>  oUmI  lo  hull**’  fancy  wor\,  IpMnO'JtoGtMDMi, fashion*,  / 

houM<*k«t?j.tn*x(  »n*i  a  b»  it  of  in  u^ro« i:n>f  niAUfr  for  (hi  home,  wy)|>a 

.•xpr-SKly  fnr  lUcninmni  by  tin-  U-t  known  vt  nt.»n  In  Him  Und.  WUhlneto  \ 

i  u  trod  u  co  it  tutu  iiow  hoim-»  wb»r*tt  ha*  unt  already  been  taken,  wn  mak«  ihf*  /VR 
trro.it  offer:  I  pi»n  f**i  •ipt  of  only  Xi.*o,*  wo  will  n-nil  Our  ivunlry  Home  3 
month*,  and  to  »  v»*rv  #uh*cnU*r  wo  m  .  i  ul»o  ..  ml  fr*  u  and  p$*t  our  Now  / 

1688£Unitmi£  Outnt.  It  cunlnfiu  «;;>  p,.-<  -  i>il  p-ittem*,  all  ontinply novr^  / 

ntid  dwijjpinl  •  7prv-*»lY  for  U  •  outfit,  ?.<  follows;  \  Alphabet, 


_  ._  — -  lu%, 

IJ^tnclMui  ht£h;I  cmiij’nltiM.uik  Linltr.rn  for  lu»tn»  tit *1^,  17*7  In. ,  1  charm  |  Jr-  v  ^  jL-- 1 1 

lntf  UndsrapH,  “Owt  <  ..or.t»y  1 1-  aits”  fur  Inpvi  iry  painting,  17  in,  1  Pnn.y  V  V  //V  r%  ( 

HTJiy  for  K«ti»injrtnn  Palntlnjf,  ^u,.  bolt  1  Borderfor  butlrni  bole  A»tch,  g  tn,  -jr~  iY  /  O 

I  cluht*-r  of  Finn  Coufct,  In.  I  fine  Roman  vvi}#  7  j n.  1  «pray  iCvldcti  «d.  *  '7^  ~ 

71n.  I^oouln-rry  v mi;  Tin.  I  brnutiful  chud^bn-nl,  f.ln.  I  deM£B,U)11p*,  4hi. 

1  *prnv,  o»k  and  «•  -m,  In.  1  group  d«*gri.m.,  In.  !  pretty  crarklrw,.rk  d<H'rn.  r.tn.  1  «nray  tlllum  UntfiTomro,  r,  In.  1  «prav 
mnldrn  hmrf.tni,  Ain;  I  Uti'-I  M-fty,  Bin.  Iblrd  u  1»«»,  Ain.  f  de*ign,  *'•  »nr  I  w  ft  in.  1  prntu,  ru*.  In.,  . -iQ'in.  l  cup  and 

»auccr,4  V  In.  I  %pny  fruit.  I  >;  m,  1  living blnf* 4 m.  I  for-ef  mc-Dotipray  4|«,.  !  barbolluc vae^aV  in.  ;t  bundw  *  kui ■*.  I  round 
vum*  1  V  ‘l-'.jr  JHN  I  O  Kuf!  r  tray  .  1  lb,  l  bunrh  arild  1  Mrd  I  ninnov-rjm  dc«l-D,  v  >rr 1  bv  nuh  •  hern-  .  I  noppv, 

I  cail'i  I  illy,  I  golden  yod.  1  .  Iti.t-r  prtuio-«r-,  I  areua  bulUrfly,  1  box*Un.r.,ug  powder,  t  pat. tporn.  i .  ?  pauipl.l*-U,  '*  Inatrmtons 
f-.r  sing  tbo  FtatnpinirOntM,  *  and  “  *  t  t  Kciulngton  ami  Lwitm  Painting,  :i  tiuw  book,  jn»t  out,  tua.  i  ir.g  iu<w  toYnitku  knuted 
amlmH-h.-bd  5llk j.ur  and  %  variety  of  arric>»f  of  porfomlvd  canl  board,  wall  nocfctte,  n.%-  lie  «im  ,,  .tr. ,  ♦  akin  z  a  m*gu.  firm  tan  d 


U  O  JT  Hook  kpf‘r»lngr  Hiislness 

■  ■  ^  Forni8,Ponmanj-hlp.  Arfcliruetlc, Short* 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  TAUght  by  MAIL.  (  frculars  free. 

Hit V  A  NT  A  etfUATTON't*.  Iluflivlo,  N.  V. 


AGENTS 

nnd  lurnii'r.  with  no  pxpfricn.'o  maki-  !*l‘i.50  nn 
bonrUunnKsPHri-tlmp.  J.V.  Kenyon,  (.liens  Falla, 
N.  Y.,  made  SIS  onr  dnr,  S?fi.50  one  week. 
Bo  can  you.  I'ronN  and  eaiiilocne  free. 

J.  K.  Simula  Jl  l.'u.,  Cincinnati. O 


Ileal  (S^tatr. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss  Mary  B.  Coleman  is  Register  of 
Reeds  for  Cluy  County,  III.  One  of  the  first 
women  to  hold  such  a  place. 

Tub  porter  who  takes  care  of  Senator  Bo¬ 
land  Stanford’s  private  ear  receives  $!&X)  a 
month.  Tlds  is  more  than  the  average  college 
professor  earns. 

Tire  Trollope  family  of  England  have  writ¬ 
ten  27  )  books,  as  follows.  Mrs.  Trollope,  Sr., 
115;  Anthony  Trollope,  UK);  Adolphus  Trol¬ 
lope,  50;  Mrs.  Theodore  Trollope,  10. 

Senator  Ingalls  says  that  he  will  live  in 
Washington  this  winter  “in  the  same  old 
place— on  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  re¬ 
spectability.”  Ily  this  he  means  that  his  bouse 
is  at  No.  1  B  street. 

Mb.  Nathaniel  Clapp,  the  inventor  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton,  is  now  IS5  years  old.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  suns  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  ami 
devotes  the  robust  energies  of  his  halo  old  age 
to  the  care  of  an  extensive  garden  and  or¬ 
chard. 

Senator  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  has  created 
a  sort  of  a  sensation  by  announcing  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  in  that  State  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  to  make  Prohibition  its  chief  issue. 
Senators  Plumb  of  Kansas,  and  Allison  of 
Iowa,  say  Prohibition  should  be  a  Republican 
issue. 

Robert  Bonner  lias  now  on  bis  farm,  near 
this  city,  and  in  his  stable  here,  no  less  than 
(50  trotting  horses,  including  foals.  Of  these 
he  has  bought  40,  for  which  he  has  paid,  in 
all,  $42(5,. '>25.  The  highest  prices  arc:  Maud  S. 
and  Pocahontas,  $40,000  each;  Harus, *:1(1,000; 
Dexier,  $.55,000;  Startle  and  Edward  Everett., 
$20,000  each ;  Edwin  Forrest  $1(5,000,  and 
Lady  Stout  and  Crofton,  $15, 000  each.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Dexter  is  now  20  years  old,  shriveling 
up  with  age,  but  healthy. 


rOUNEED  AN  EVAPORATOR 

for  maple,  «or<rliiiin.  eider,  or  fruit  JellicK?  Examine  the  CHAMPION  and  yon  will  buy  no 
other.  It.  hi.*  made  maple  amtar  makinK  n  plena nn:  where  it  wna  formerly  u  druduerv  in  hundred# 
of  camps  In  Ohio.  Mlclilxan.  Wisconsin,  Indiana.  F.-imsylvanm.  New  York  and  Vermont  It  will  do  i  be 
same  lor  you,  and  put  money  in  your  pocket  by  irivim?  you  a  better  price  for  “eilr-edjred  ” 
products.  Don’t  put  off  Hltiint  up  your  c.-tmp  until  cold  weather;  now  is  the  lime.  Examine  t  u 
CHAMPION  at  your  Slate  Fair.  [Mention  this  paper  J  Address  as  above,  stating  size  of  camp 


OIL  MEAL. 


£torfe  and  poultry. 


Husbandry;  Ten  Acres  Enough;  Langstroth 
on  the  Honey  Bee;  Rand’s  Bulbs;  Rand’s 
Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Carden;  Roosevelt’s 
Five  Acres  Too  Much;  RAnd all’s  Practical 
Shepherd;  Mehun’s  Ornamental  Trees;  Wur- 
der’s  American  Pomology;  Randall’s  Sheep 
Husbandry;  do.  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry; 
Quin’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit;  Nichols’s 
Chemistry  of  Farm  and  Sea;  Hooper’s  Book 
of  Evergreens:  Austin's  American  Farm 
Law,  etc.;  Brill’s  Farm  (hardening  and  Seed 
Growing;  Tim  Bunker  Papers;  Fulton’s  Peach 
Culture. 

— - 

THE  POST  OFFICE  CLUB. 


A  tramp  earne  into  the  store  one  night  last 
week.  He  stood  by  the  stove  to  warm  his 
hands  before  starting  out  to  walk  to  the 
county-liouse.  ITe  was  a  ragged  fellow  witli 
bleared  eyes  and  a  red  nose.  All  the  buttons 
on  his  coat  were  gone.  He  had  a  piece  of  rope 
tied  around  his  waist.  One  great  toe  peeped 
out  through  a  hole  in  his  shoe.  He  was  a 
hard  looking  customer.  He  1ms  done  some 
work  for  some  of  the  farmers  in  our'  neigh¬ 
borhood,  but  it  don’t  pay  to  hire  him.  He 
shirks  all  he  can  aud  eats  enough  for  three. 
He  went  shuffling  out  at  last — a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture  of  misery  and  shifllessuess.  “Dot  man 
vorkod  for  n  neighbor  off  mind  for  a  few  days 
last  year,”  said  Uncle  Jacob.  “Dey  vas  dig¬ 
ging  bofatoes  un.i  some  off  dem  hot  a  toes  vas 
very  poor.  Dot  feller  would  vork  avay  until 
he  got  to  a  blaee  where  der  botatoes  vas  very 
schmall  und  scattering.  Den  he  vould  turn 
up  mit  his  m>ze  und  say.  ‘dem  botatoes  vas  too 
schmall  to  dig;  why  don’t  you  skill  ofer  dem 
und  dig  vere  (ley  vas  more  better?’  I  says  to 
him,  ‘I  vill  garryuntee  dot  is  shust  der  vay 
you  haf  always  done  mit  your  life.  You  haf 
skipped  ofer  der  little  tings  und  hunted  around 
mit  der  big  tings  und  der  gonsequenee  is  dot 
you  haf  liefer  found  dem  big  things  und 
missed  der  chance  of  picking  up  schmall  tings. 
You  haf  nodiug  left  to  >how  for  dot  hunt,  und 
you  nefer  vill  haf  soundings.  You  vas  a  fif¬ 
ing  examide  of  der  fact  dot  schmall  botatoes 
veil  picked  up  vas  better  dan  big  botatoes  dot 
you  haf  to  run  around  after,  nut  der  long 
run.  Of  der  young  meu  off  dis  goundry 
Could  understand  dot,  dere  would  pe  more  hap¬ 
piness  und  fewer  bitter  und  discouraged  beeble 
mit  der  world.  It  vas  not  up  mit  der  style  to 
Lie  egouomiral  und  stingy,  but  it  vas  der  only 
vay  for  a  poor  mau  to  get  along.  Der  fact  is 
dere  is  blenty  off  chances  to  pick  up  der 
schmall  hutato*soff  life  vile  der  big  botatoes 
vas  hard  to  find  out.  It  vas  only  by  bractic¬ 
ing  mit  picking  der  schmall  botatoes  dot  we 
vus  qualify  ourselves  to  pick  dose  big  ones.’” 

small  pica. 


IHi.siccUanfou?  ^dyrni^tug. 


3-4  SIZE  SAW  SET  ^ 

For  Lumbermen  and  Wood  Cutters-  uurBlSI^^^ 

Cheapest  amt  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  In  three 
minutes.  Also,  •  hurnplon  dans;’  for  euttlDK  raker 
teeth  proper  length.  Any  one  can  use  them.  Sample 
of  each,  by  mntl,  on  receipt  of  $1.  circulars  free 

J.  E.  WIIITINtJ,  Montrose,  l’n. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


The  Christmas  number  of  Harper’s  is  a  per¬ 
fect  library  of  good  stories,  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  prepare  a  good  Christmas  story  without 
introducing  the  little  girl  who  melts  the  heart 
of  the  bud  man,  the  old  miser  who  repents  on 
Christmas  Eve  or  the  old  lover  who  comes 
back  after  years  of  silence  to  explain  his 
absence  by  some  marvelous  story.  Wo  have 
about  all  these  uicid on ts  in  this  number  of 
Harjmr’s,  but  there  is  something  new  a'  out 
them  as  here  presented.  “Annie  Laurie”  is  a 
beautiful  story,  sad  aud  tender  aud  yet  hope¬ 
ful  and  strengthening.  “Captain  Santa  Claus” 
is  excellent;  so  in  fact  are  all  the  shorter  stories 
except  “Iuja.”  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  this  story  should  have  been  written.  It 
gives  no  moral,  no  happiness,  uo  hope.  It  is  a 
sad,  cruelstory,  out  of  place  at  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas.  ” 

About  the  same  might  be  said  of  “A  Drift 
From  Redwood,”  by  Bret  Harte,  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Scribner.  Such  stories  are  heralded  far 
and  wide,  but  what  good  do  they  do?  They 
teach  uo  lesson,  they  teach  uo  qualities  of 
mind  or  heart  that  we  would  have  meu  admire 
or  copy.  They  were  much  better  unpublished. 
An  entirely  different  story  is  the  “Zadoc  Fine 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

LINSEED  MEAL  AND  OILCAKE  MEAL 

Most  profitable  mid  I  Hon  to  rim  food  of  Livestock 
known.  S«*«<l  for  larost  circular*  giving  full  Itiformu 
tlon.  and  list  of  valuable  food  rations 
Sow  Is  I be  time  to  buy.  Pvlces  very  much  lower 
than  ever  before  .  quotations  given  for  any  quantity, 
and  freights  named  to  all  polril.v 
We  guarantee  our  meal  xtrletly  pure,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  old  Process  Correspondence  solicited. 

MANN  BKO.X.&CO., 

Ningitt-n  Linseed  Oil  Works,  llulltilo,  N.  Y 
Mention  the  Rttral  New  Yohkk«. 


K Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechloader  “  $9.00 

Alikina,  Uuut  nu*r»u'::  1  lower  than 
eWi-nb-ro.  Soml  wantp  fv  lllu«r»tol 

cautlortm.  POWELL  a  CLEMENT, 

ISOMslt.  su.  (  liii'luiisU.  Ohio. 

1  0  cents  (silver),  pays  fur  your  address  In  the 
“Agent’s  Directory,”  which  geos  whirling  all  over  the 
United  Stares,  and  you  will  get  hundreds  of  samples, 
circulars.  Itooks,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  from 
those  who  want  agents  \  ou  will  get  lots  of  mail  mat 
ter  and  good  reading  tree,  and  will  be  Well  Pleased 
with  the  small  Investment.  List  containing  name 
sent  to  each  person  answering  this  advertisement. 

T.  I>.  CAHl'ilkl.l,,  ivi  Itoylesion,  Ind. 

Cheaper  than  Faint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

•■'or  Outbuildings,  .shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
stroug  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  u  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  lit  all  colors. 

HA  II  0 K I.  (  A HOT.  Sou;  Mas l kactcrek. 
Send  for  Circular.  ;u  KILBY  h  1  BOSTON. 


THE  COLD- WATER  DIF  (Thymo-Cresol)  is 
a  handy,  sure.  safe,  absolutely  ■■■  I  A  I#  A 
NON-POISONOI  8  REMEDY  I  |I.K\ 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mange.  Scab.  I  lwl\v 
ail  Insect  Pests,  all  skin  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  und  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  eimilur 
T.  W.  LAW  FOIL  l>  <&  CO., 

Haiti ninrc.  Aid. 

IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  IXCllBATOk 

Simple,  Perlect  und  Sclf-rcgo luting. 

d*— Hundreds  in  successful 
■  ‘  •*  ffn  i  n  ,  opera  non.  Guaranteed  to 

— v  - — hatch  :<s  large  percentage 
I  pf  fertile  eggs  as  any  other 
1  1  I  hatcher,  send  i>c.  p.r  new 
-L  ■"  -J  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
"yLjM  ta'  t,  .  ji  t  lri  ului'.  Free. 

Ifu^iwMl  V  CEO  H  STAHL, 

I  II  nnu.UM  V  a  rllrnlr*  onil  Sole  ^lnnufarlur$r. 

■  UatcBcf  UM>lr,  «  Ql'Uit'Y,  ILLINOIS. 


Labor  Union,"  in  the  Santa  magazine.  This 
wo  consider  one  of  the  brightest  and  best 
short  stories  ol  the  year.  It  is  a  euttiug  satire 
on  the  effects  of  “labor  unions”  aud  “walking 
delegates,”  und  a  powerful  tribute  to  enter¬ 
prise  and  pluck. 

We  have  given,  from  time  to  time,  various 
lists  of  the  books  that  might  go  to  make  up  a 
good  farm  library.  Readers  will  remember 
that  we  requested  lists  of  books  that  could  be 
bought  for  $25.  $50  or  $1(»0.  The  following  list 
is  prepared  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins: 

LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS  F(»n  $25, 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Floriculture;  Quiuby’s  Bee-keeping;  Ful¬ 
ler’s  Grape  Culturist  and  Small  Fruit  Uultnr- 
ist;  Allen’s  American  Farm  Book;  Thomas’s 
American  Fruit  Culturist;  Elwanger’s  Rose 
Culture;  Warner's  My  Summer  iu  a  Garden; 
Quin’s  Money  in  the  Garden;  Williams’s  Win¬ 
dow  Gardening;  Roe’s  Play  aud  Profit  In  My 
Garden;  Thomas’s  Farm  Implements,  etc. 
Flint’s  Grasses;  Dr.  Candolle’s  Origin  of  Cul¬ 
tivated  Plants;  Harris  on  the  Pig;  Johnson's 
How  Crops  G row  aud  How  Crops  Feed. 

For  $50  add  to  above:  Allen’s  American 
Cattle  and  New’  American  Fann  Book;  Amer¬ 
ican  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants;  Bariy’s  Fruit 
Garden;  Brjant’s  Fruit  Tree  Culturist; 
Break’s  New  Book  of  Flowers;  Buist’s  Family 
Kitchen  Gardener;  Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade 
Tree*,  Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta¬ 
tion;  My  Viueym'd  at  Lukoviuw, 

For  $100  add  to  above:  Darwin’s  Varia¬ 
tion  of  Animals  and  Plants;  He  Voe’s  Murket 
As-istant;  Eastwood  ou  the  Cranberry ;  Down¬ 
ing’s  Fruits  aud  Fruit  Trees;  Baker’s  Fruit 
Culture;  Bun’s  Vegetables  of  America; 
Downing’s  Rural  Essays:  Downing’s  Selected 
Fruits;  Storer’s  Agriculture;  Willard’s  Dairy 


I)o  you  frrl  tfviUTully  iniwrnblv  or  suffer  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  iiidvsrribnblc  had  fwllngs,  both  lueutul 
und  physical?  Among  them  buy  spirits,  nervousness, 
weariness,  llfeles-mes*.  weak no.ss,  dizziness,  feeling#  of 
fullness  or  blunting  lifter  eating,  or  sense  uf  “goneness  “ 
or  emi'line-H  ofxtomncli  in  moralng.  flesh  unit  and  lack¬ 
ing  flrmnejri,  he-iilache, blurring  of  eyesight, speek  •  final- 
I lig  before  the  eyes,  nervotM  irrltabiUtv,  |mor  memory, 
chilliness,  alternating  witli  hot  lliodint.  Isssilude.Uirohb- 
ing.  siimUng  or  rumbling  sensations  In  bowels,  wall 
beat  and  nipping  pains  o< cnslnnaliy.  palpiiallon  of 
heart,  simrt  l  ienlh  on  exert lon^lo w  cireulutiunof  bloesl, 
coM  feet,  pain  iind  unprossion  in  chest  and  back,  pain, 
around  the  loins,  nehmg  and  Weariness  of  the  lower 
limte,  drnwsintws  nfler  tnniils  but  nervous  wakefulness 
at  tilgbt,  lnngiior  in  the  morning  and  a  constant  feeling 
ol  dreml  ns  If  smuelhlng  aw  ml  was  about  to  happen. 

If  yon  have  any  or  ullof  tin  seKymptonisaeiKl  4a  cents 
to  GEO.  K  S  IOI 'i  -A  Rl>,  druggist,  i'-.U  Magma  strei  t, 
Buffalo,  N  Y who  will  sen  I  you. po-; paid. some xlinplo 
and  bannlexi  powders,  pleicjjui  to  take  and  easy  dlrec- 
lioiis  which  If  you  billuw,  will  positively  and  viTectualty 
cure  in  from  onato  three  w  eeks  time,  no  mutter  liow  bad 


rough kccpsir  I’oultrv  Supply  Depot. 

Ground  shells.  Bone.  Beef  . Scraps.  Egg  Food;  Water 
Fountains,  etc.  JAMKs  If  BY  MOLDS, 

391  MAIN  STREET,  ili  UNION  STREET. 

_  fouithkrrpsie.  N.  Y. 

A  ^  to  tfS  a  lav.  Samples  worth  *1.50.  FREE  Lines 
uoi  under  the  horae's  feet.  Write  lirewsti-r 
Sutelv  Hein  Holder  Co..  Hob it/.  Wien. . 

THOROUGHBRED 

from  the  tiest  st niins  Bred  for  llealtb.  Meal  and 
Kg ua.  >lttudiird  For  orb-es  of  Eggs  aud 

BlrdB, address  mi.  B.  Bruit.  Po<  kssi  r.  M  vsa 

Jtustv  Kltl),  rOl.AMI-l  lit, HA, 

(  tn~»Urr  W  hue.  it.  rV.tllri-  A  York, 
ehlrp  Fig**  Sriuth.lown,  { uivwolil 
uni  iktfortl  lluwn  Sbrepantl  UmU 
Hroich  Col  Iry  8bi*phcri|  Do**  and 
Fancy  Tuullry.  H^nd  for  taUloga* 
W.A TLEK  BCIU'KZ  A  CO.PhlU.FB 

STAN  DAKL) 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

*-  or  I*o  til  try  Fenolng. 

3>4  OF  O.SK  CKNT  FOH  i  INCH  ME»H  SO.  Ill  WIR* 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

llati’lierM  and  Itroodcrs. 

8eud  for  Circular.  Hrocknt-r  iV:  Eva im, 
•N  WfiFV  S-TNFKT.  N.  Y  CITY 

nnur  Iiril  For  Poultry,  Granulaivd  Bone  and 
till  Nr  III  r  fl  I  Urusheil  Oysti  rSlirlls.  Send  for  1’rn-i' 
"'^**^"ll»t.  York  Cbenih-jii  Works, Y'ork.Fa. 


GRIND 

m  Ull  I  II  U  Oytflrr Shells; 
_ !U  Mi  hrwiAlll  Hour  X  Corn,  intho 

WSSD)  <5HAND  MILL^r 

ItM)  per  cent,  more  msdo 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POYVK  |{  HILLS  anil 
FAU  II  I'M-; 1 1  H  I  I.l.S.  Circularsiuidtestininniala 
•eist  ou  awpucatwu.  VV1 LSON  ItlfOS.  Kostun.  Uo. 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 


5  Is  an  invent  iou  hy  which  »  horse 
3 ran  be  hitched  Sul  unA  itehrU 
to  and  trom  a  cnrnngi.  si  most 
INSTANTLY,  Kaallyand 
t  lieaply  Ad|uatei((euny net 
of' Hornets,  dning  away  with  tong 
totenlng  and  unfsHtening  of 


-w  1  of  Hu-n iBM.Oniiig  awaj  with  long 

traces,  bree-'h  straps,  totentn*  and  nnfnnterung  of 
buckles;  pulls  from  whifiletree  Stylish,  simple, tiheaya 
fits.  Comfortable  to  tho  horse,  Thousands  in  me.  Sells  on 
sight.  Agent*  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular. 
Address  ThoLlUHTXDiU  lUTCU  10.,  York,  Pa. 


65  KET  INTEREST  AS 

S  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  K  S 

U  ARYIS-CONKLIN  0  £ 

n<»iu  <.  \<.e  i  Ruvr  to., 

KANSAS  CITY.  HO. 

<  upiinl  Paid-up .  . Si.ooo.000 

^tirplio,  . .  1 00.000 

KeM-rve  Liability. ......  .  .  l.OOn.OOO 

Debeuiures  secured  by  fiwt  inortBAges  on  lmprovt-tl 
real  estate  held  hy  the  MetvautileTrnst.  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

.1  urviM*('o!iU|in  Mortgage  Trust  Co., 

28#  Br«)adway.  New  York  City. 

ifiniijnfj*'  v{>,s  n««*  •  ,-*-s  Hii.ii 

l’l  I  It  n  11  lllland  exoiiangei  l.  t  ree  Cat.vk«ues 
lllll*  llllLaJ&.B.CH.-itHN  A  CO  ,  ttlcumond,  Va 

150  Farntn,  $10  per  Acre  up.  Rig  boom  here.  Send 
for  Bulletin  ALEX.  LESLIE,  Washington,  hid. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

TUB  RURAL)  NBW .  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


The  follou'ing  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  vieiO  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile.. 

Orpin  a.  jit  Advertisements,  per  agate  Une  (this 

sized  type,  I  I  lines  to  the  Inch). . 30  oenta. 

One  thousand  Unes  or  more.wlthiu  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  Une,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  -‘ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adi'.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  ”  Six  months . . .  1. 10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post  paid . .  $?.IM  (12s.  #d.) 

France .  S.04  (ICS*  fr.) 

French  Colo  tries . . .  4.08t29!4  fr.) 


Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

■stared  at  ths  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
as  teooud  olass  mall  matter. 


««><-• 


THE  HAND  THAT  RULES. 

Regarding  man's  supremacy. 

The  youth  and  maiden  quarreled. 

“The  hand  that  wtelds  the  pen,”  said  he, 

"Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world.” 

Then  quoth  the  maiden  chipper, 

While  her  ted  lips  she  curled: 

"Sir,  the  hand  that  wields  the  slipper 
Is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world." 

—Boston  Courier. 

“Did  you  know  I  was  there?”  said  the  bel¬ 
lows  to  the  fire.  “Oh!  yes,  I  always  contrive 
to  get  wind  of  you,”  was  the  reply,  —Texas 
Siftings. 

Thk  critic  who  said:  “This  rare  little  vol¬ 
ume  is  well  done,”  may  haye  known  what  he 
was  talking  about,  but  we  don’t  believe  he 
knows  what  be  said. — Life . 

“Humph!"  grumbled  the  clock,  “I  don’t 
know  of  any  one  who  is  harder  worked  than 
I  am— twenty  four  hours  a  day  year  in  and 
year  out."  And  then  it  struck. — U.  S.  Dairy¬ 
man. 

Gagley:  “See  here,  Abrahams,  the  smok¬ 
ing-chair  you  sold  me  a  week  ago  is  ruined. 
The  seat  is  all  punched  through.”  Abrahams: 
“Uoot,  mein  frieut!  I  told  you  those  schplen- 
did  springs  would  outlast  de  chair.” — Life. 

Little  Ruth  sat  at  the  table  and  heard  each 
remark  made  as  the  plates  were  passed.  One 
wauted  “a  small  piece.”  Another  “a  very  lit¬ 
tle,”  etc.  When  it  came  her  turn, she  reached 


&  ejfi 


CONSISTENCY,  THOU  ART  A  JEWELl 

Old  Gent  («  warm  admirer  of  youth-  Old  Gent  (with  equal  warmth ):  “Hang 

ful  sport):  "Now,  boys,  plug  up  his  eye  those  little  scoundrels!  There’s  got  to  be 

and  kuock  his  bat  off,  Bless  their  little  a  stop  put  to  this  infernal  snowballing.” 

hearts,  bow  they  do  enjoy  that  healthful 
exercise !” 


HOLST  EIN-PRI  HJ  S  I  A.  1ST  S  . 

CLYDESDALE,  FRENCH  COACH  AND  HAMBLETONIAN  HORSES 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM  has 


CILIfORHIl  BUHK1TS. 


JAMESMc(REERY&CO. 
are  offering  Fine  Califor¬ 
nia  Rlankeis  in  10-4,  1 1-4, 
12-4,  13-4  and  14-4  sixes  at 
$5.50,  $6.75,  $8.00  $0.75 
and  $11.00  per  pair.  A 
special  li**e  with  handsome 
Broche  Borders  in  11-4 
and  12-4  sizes  at  $8.00  and 
$0.50  per  pair.  The  above 
are  all  exceptional  bar¬ 
gains,  to  n  liich  we  request 
the  specie  1  attention  of  our 
customers. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of* the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


HHiH 


Broadway  and  lltli  St., 
New  York. 


V 


her  plate  out  eagerly  toward  the  coveted  food. 
“I’ll  take  too  much,  if  ’oo  pease,  papa,”  she 
said  with  naive  sincerity. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

DeHaven:  “I  tell  you  v  hat,  DeYoung,  I 
have  the  sharpest  wife  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life.  Why,  the  oilier  day  I  gave  her  just  barely 
enough  mouey  to  go  out  and  buy  one  dress, 
and  if  you’ll  believe  it,  she  came  home  with 
two.”  DeYoung:  “That  is  sharp.  How  did 


&  «  CLOTH  I LQLOD  a  L 


The  only  Cow  that  has  Riven  ?fi,02l  lbs.  2  oz.  of  milk  In  a  year. 

The  only  four  year- old  that  has  given  28.102  lbs  til  ok.  In  u  year. 

The  only  two  year  old  Hint  tins  given  1S.4S4  lb*.  18  az  In  a  year. 

The  only  herd  of  mature  Cows  that  has  averaged  IT, nil’  lbs.  I  m.  In  a  year 
The  only  herd  of  two-year-old*  Thai  ha«  averaged  12,ni5  lbs.  7  ok.  !ii  a  year. 

The  only  two-year  old  Holateln-Frlettlan  that  baa  made  21  Iba.  10%  oz.  of  nut¬ 
ter  In  n  week.. 

Fifty-two  Cows  In  this  herd  have  averaged  20  lbs.  of  butter  In  one  week, 
too  Cows  and  Heifers  m  this  herd  average  17  lbs.  l  48-100  or.  of  butter  In  a 
week. 


Over  100  Cows  In  the  Advanced  Registry.  Flue  studs  of  choice  highly-bred  Clydesdale,  French  Coach  and 
Hamhieionlr.n  Horses. 

semi  for  Catalogue  giving  full  records  and  pedigrees.  In  writing  alwnys  mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAM1I,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUES  l - 

WEAVER  ORGAN  &  PIANO  CO! 

ydrk  .pa.u.s.a.im^ 


she  manage  it?”  DeHaven:  “Why,  she  bought 
one,  and  tie  other  she  had  when  she  went  out.” 


All  old  and  new  va-1 
rleties  CHAPES, 
Extra  tiunlity.  War¬ 
ranted  tiue  A  Roother 
S1UAI/L  FRUITS. 
Cheap  by  mull.  Do- 
soripilve  Caialoguo 
Free.  Stole  owners  and 
llntroducers  of  the  new 


Black  Grape,  now  first  offered  for  sale. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,Fredoma,  N.Y, 


EATON 


Headquarters  and  lowest  rates  lor 

EMPIRESTATE  &  NIAGARA 
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Tender  rose  seedlings ;  seedlings  blooming 

when  two  inches  high ;  stocks ;  selecting  par¬ 
ents  for  crossing  ',  how  to  preserve  the  seed; 

when  to  plant;  destroy  all  inferior  plants', 

contributions  from  John  Thorpe ,  John  N. 

May ,  Henry  Rennet ,  0.  .4.  Peters  and  T. 

Bock.  Notes  from  (he  Rural  Grounds. 

from  JOIIN  THORPE. 

There  is  no  mystery  attached  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  and  management  of  seedling  roses.  The 
heps  must  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  to  become 
ripe  takes  from  three  to  four  months  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  species  from  which  it  is  intended  to 
raise  them.  Wheu  the  heps  are  ripe — which 
can  be  told  by  the  outside  getting  deeply  col¬ 
ored  either  red  or  yellow — gather  them  anu 
place  them  4n  a  hox  or  pot  of  soil,  keeping 
them  where  they  will  not  get  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  and  where  they  will  not  be  attacked  by 
rats  or  mice.  Where  seed  is  saved  from  auy 
tender  kinds,  such  as  Teas,  Bourbons  and 
Noisettes  and  their  hybrids,  they  must  have 
more  heat  and  protection  thau  those  raised 
from  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Damask  or  other 
hardy  kinds.  A  greenhouse  or  other  struc¬ 
ture  is  actually  necessary  for  tender  kinds. 
Supposing  the  seed  is  ripe  in  September,  bury 
it  as  advised  until  the  first  of  January:  then 
unearth  and  rub  out  the  seeds  from  the  pulp 
being  careful  to  separate  each  seed.  Pick  out 
all  seeds  that  are  plump  and  full-grown,  dis¬ 
carding  the  rest.  Prepare  a  sandy  soil  with¬ 
out  using  any  manure  or  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  The  former  is  likely  to  be  poisonous, 
aud  the  latter  to  breed  fungi.  In  shallow 
boxes  or  pots  provide  ample  drainage,  using 
broken  pots,  charcoal  or  other  material  of  a 
porous  nature. 

On  this  place  a  layer  of  moss,  then  fill  up 
with  soil  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
top.  On  this  place  the  seeds  about  an  inch 
apart.  Then  fill  up  the  pot  or  hox  with  soil; 
press  down  the  whole  quite  firmly,  give  a  soak¬ 
ing  of  water  and  place  in  a  temperature 
of  65°  to  80°,  shading  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  about  three  weeks  the  first  seedlings 
are  likely  to  appear:  the  last  to  come  up  may 
be  in  eight  or  ten  months  or  even  longer,  so 
that  any  seed  which  is  particularly  choice 
should  be  watched  until  it  has  grown  or  is 
dead.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  fully  de¬ 
veloped  the  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves  and 
the  first  leaf  proper  is  discernible,  then  care¬ 
fully  transplant  each  into  very  small  thumb- 
pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  recom¬ 
mended  above,  being  very  careful  not  to  allow 
the  soil  to  touch  the  seed-leaves  in  so  doing. 
All  seedlings  should  baveaspaee  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  between  the  lower  part  of  the  coty¬ 
ledons  and  the  top  of  the  soil.  Wuter  care¬ 
fully  and  place  in  a  position  where  the  sun 
cannot  strike  them  for  a  few  days.  After 
they  begin  to  grow  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  light,  and  where  a  circulation  can  be  had 
without  draughts.  As  the  seedlings  grow  they 
will  require  repotting  from  time  to  time; 
many  of  them  will  show  flowers  before 
they  are  two  inches  high.  The  buds 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  so  as  to 
show  color  and  then  be  pinched  off  so  as  to 
encourage  strength.  The  strongest  may  be 
allowed  to  flower  wheu  three  or  four  months 
old,  and  where  any  uew  character  or  desir¬ 
able  coloring  is  shown,  the  plant  should  be 
marked  to  keep.  If  double  flowers  are  de¬ 
sired,  do  not  throw  away  any  soedling  that 
shows  three  or  four  rows  of  petals  until  after 
the  first  season,  or  uutil  the  plant  has  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  show  its  full  character. 
Those  engaged  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  for 
profit  always  have  on  hand  suitable  stocks  to 
bud  or  graft  the  seedlings  on,  so  as  to  gain 
strength  and  save  time,  which  is  of  very  great 
importance.  Without  the  aid  of  stocks  the 
lovely  Puritan  rose  could  not  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  for  at  least  five  years  yet;  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  the  same  treatment  as  that  to 
which  other  roses  are  subjected  will  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  seedlings  al  ter  they  liave  got  over 
their  babyhood.  Seed  saved  ju  large  quanti¬ 
ties  from  hardy  kinds  to  be  sown  out-of-doors, 
can  be  stored  in  pots  and  buried  in  the  ground 
until  spring.  Then  it  should  he  cleaned  and 
sowed  in  beds  in  a  shady  place  out-of-doors, 
and  the  same  treatment  should  be  accorded  to 
them  as  to  any  other  hardy  plant  from  seed. 
This  applies,  of  course,  to  seed  where  saved 
without  artificial  impregnation  or  where  the 
chances  are  small  of  any  improvements; 
otherwise  the  same  treatment  is  advisable  as 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  JOHN  N.  MAY. 

The  subject  of  raising  seedling  roses  is  one 
of  vast  extent  aud  of  very  greut  interest,  and 
for  those  having  the  time  to  devote  to  it  I 
know  of  no  more  enjoyable  occupation.  But 


to  attain  any  success,  the  operator  must  pos¬ 
sess  a  genuine  love  of  flowers,  for  there  are 
many  disappointments  to  encounter  before 
meeting  with  genuine  success.  Another  point 
necessary  to  the  operation  is  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  families  of  roses,  so  that  in  choosing 
parents  for  crossing  those  having  distinctive 
features,  should,  in  all  eases  be  preferred,  as 
what  is  wanted  to-day  is  something  distinct 
from  our  present  varieties.  We  have  an  al¬ 
most  infinite  number  of  Hybrid  Remontauts 
aud  Teas— in  almost  every  shade  of  color  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain:  but  in  other  families  of  the 
rose  a  wide  field  is  open  for  improvement,  and 
I  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  to  choose  suitable  plants  and  sorts 
with  distinctive  features.  Having  done  this, 
and  presuming  that  everything  is  ready,  if  the 
operation  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  ground 
without  the  aid  of  a  green  house,  the  plauts 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall  end  generally  a 
slight  protection  during  winter  pays.  This,  of 
course,  is  for  hardy  varieties;  then  in  spring  as 
soon  as  the  buds  are  about  half  grown,  disbud 
the  plants  to  be  operated  on,  leaving  only  one 
bud  to  each  strong  shoot,  and  choose  buds  of 
male  and  female  parents  in  as  nearly  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  possible  so  that  they 
will  open  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
time.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show 
color,  examine  them  carefully,  aud  as  soon  as 
fairly  developed,  the  stamens  ot  the  female 
parent  should  all  be  carefully  removed  before 
the  pollen  is  ripe.  This  is  best  done  the  day 
previous  or  iu  the  very  early  morning.  Then 
as  soon  as  the  pollen  is  ripe  enough  on  the 
male  plant  to  adhere  to  a  fine  camel’s-hair  brush, 
take  the  male  flower  and  cover  the  pistil  of  the 
female  with  the  fine  golden  pollen  thoroughly, 
l'o  avoid  insects  disturbing  it,  I  prefer  to  cut 
away  the  pistils  of  the  flowers  as  soon  as  they 
are  fertilized,  but  experience  will  soon  teach 
the  operator  the  best  way  of  performing  this 
operation.  One  thing  should  be  borne  in 
mind — that  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  on  a  fine 
day;  morning  is  the  best  time.  If  successfully 
done,  in  due  time  the  hep  will  begin  to  swell; 
all  that  can  be  dono  till  it  is  rip 3  is  to  keep  the 
plant  healthy  and  not  allow  it  to  flowpr  too 
freely.  Let  the  hep  or  seed- pod  get  thorough¬ 
ly  ripe  before  gathering.  This  will  generally 
he  by  the  first  or  second  week  iu  October. 

As  soon  os  gathered  they  should  be  buried 
in  a  pot  of  moist  sand  with  a  piece  of  glass 
over  it  to  keep  out  mice,  etc.  The  best  place 
I  have  found  to  keep  them  is  in  the  earth 
from  18  to  34  inches  deep,  on  the  south  side  of 
some  building. 

As  soon  as  they  can  be  got  at  in  March  or 
the  first  of  April  (sure)  prepare  a  place  iu  a 
cold-frame  iu  about  the  same  way  as  for  early 
seeds,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.  Break 
the  pods  up  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills, 
covering  them  with  about  half  an  inch 
of  fine  soil,  making  the  whole  firm  by  treading 
with  the  feet  after  sowing.  Then  rake  the 
whole  surface  very  lightly  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  baking.  Keep  the  weeds  carefully 
cleaned  out  as  soon  as  they  appear,  aud  water 
as  required.  Keep  the  sash  on  the  frame  at 
night  and  duriug  all  cold  storms;  but  give  air 
freely  during  fair  weather,  and  if  warm 
showers  come,  pull  the  sasli  off  altogether. 
The  seedlings  will  generally  begin  to  appear 
m  six  to  eight  weeks,  but  often  some  will  not 
germinate  for  two  to  four  weeks  longer.  As 
soon  as  they  are  well  out  of  the  ground  more  air 
should  be  given,  till,  by  the  middle  of  June, 
the  sash  can  be  kept  off  altogether. 

If  the  seed  has  been  sown  very  thin— say 
five  to  six  apart,  aud  the  rows  9  to  10  inches — 
it  is  better  to  leave  them  in  the  seed-bed  all 
summer;  but  by  fall— early  October— a  piece 
of  rich  ground  should  bo  prepared  and  the 
plants  be  very  carefully  lifted  aiul  trans¬ 
planted  into  it,  allowing  each  sufficient,  room 
to  develop.  Many  of  the  worthless  plants 
will  bloom  the  first  summer  when  they  are 
of  no  distinctive  merit.  Pull  these  out  and 
destroy  them  at  ouce.  But  any  having  some 
particular  attraction  might  be  planted  for  fur¬ 
ther  trial,  even  if  it  is  not  of  sterling  merit. 
The  second  season  mauy  others  will  bloom,  aud 
with  the  increased  vigor  of  the  plants  it  will 
be  easy  to  decide  if  the  bloom  has  auy  merit 
over  existing  kinds.  If  not,  root  them  up  at 
once  and  destroy  them.  Do  not  let  the  idea 
carry  you  away  that  because  they  are  your 
seedlings  they  must  be  kept  even  if  not  really 
an  iruprovinent  on  existing  kinds.  One  thing 
you  can  be  sure  of— that  by  patience  aud  per¬ 
severance  you  will  get  something  good  in  the 
long  run,  and  then  the  pleasure  you  will  feel 
in  your  prize  will  more  thau  repay  you  for 
your  trouble  aud  waiting. 

The  above  remarks  are  only  applicable  to 
hardy  kinds, 

The  Tea  varieties  really  require  a  green¬ 
house  to  protect  them,  and  the  fertilization  of 
this  class  is  much  better  and  more  easily  doue 
under  gloss  than  in  the  open  air.  Where  a 
greenhouse  is  at  command  the  whole  subject 
can  be  simplified  because  the  seed  can  be  sown 
three  or  four  months  earlier  and  many  of  the 


plants  will  bloom  the  first  season.  Some  years 
ago  I  raised  a  large  batch  of  seedliDgs  from 
Tea  varieties  and  every  plant  bloomed  th6 
first  summer.  They  were  sown  iu  December 
in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature — but 
many  of  the  Hybrid  Remontant  class  will  gen¬ 
erally  take  longer  to  bloom;  so  also  do  the 
Bourbon  aud  Noisette  classes. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

FROM  HENRY  RENNET. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  Rural’s  hy¬ 
brids  of  Rosa  rugosa.  I  have  tried  a  lot  of 
crosses  with  these  varieties,  but  have  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  procuring  anything  satisfac¬ 
tory.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Rugosa, 
hut  none  so  beautiful  to  my  mind  as  Rugosa 
rubra  and  alba,  single.  My  experience  on  the 
subject  of  cultivating  roses  would  require  a 
large  volume.  My  success  bus  been  obtained 
by  being  very  careful  iu  the  selection  of  tbe 
parents  of  each  variety,  just  the  same  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  breeder  of  animals  chooses  nothing  but 
good,  robust  aud  healthy  stock  to  cross  with. 
Shepperton,  Walton  on  Thames,  England. 

FROM  THEODORE  ROCK. 

The  experience  I  have  is  rather  limited  as  I 
have  not  grown  roses  from  seed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  except  in  a  very  small  way,  but  in  France 
(Paris)  we  used  to  take  the  seed  pods  from  the 
plants  after  a  good  frost.  This  was  done  to 
give  them  a  long  season  to  ripen  and  mainly 
to  soften  or  freeze  the  outside  part  or  flesh  of 
the  seeds;  for  then  the  seeds  will  separate  much 
better.  Then  mix  the  seeds  in  a  box  or 
barrel  with  sand.  Keep  it  iu  a  cellar  free 
from  frost  aud  let  the  sand  he  kept  moderately 
moist  so  that  the  seeds  are  able  to  swell.  Let 
them  be  kept  in  this  way  till  early  in  spring. 
When  the  ground  is  in  a  state  to  be  worked 
prepare  a  bed  for  the  seed.  Sow  them  with 
the  sand  broadcast,  aud  cover  them  with 
about  one  inch  of  soil  of  not  too  compact  a  ua- 
ture  so  that  it  keeps  open  and  does  not  make 
a  hard  crust.  The  seedlings  will  then  take 
their  own  way  if  tbe  bed  is  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  and  the  first  summer  they  will  make 
nice  plauts  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  After 
the  first  summer  we  transplanted  them  into 
nursery  rows,  two  feet  apart,  and  about  1}., 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  there  let  them  stand 
till  they  come  in  bloom.  Then  one  should  cut 
out  everything  not  good  enough  to  hold,  till 
he  has  reduced  the  number  to  tbe  few  variet¬ 
ies  which  he  can  claim  to  he  novelties,  and 
these  are  then  used  for  cuttings,  like  other  va¬ 
rieties  to  secure  a  larger  stock. 

This  is  the  way  WO  used  to  work  it  in  France, 
where  roses  stand  without  protection  and  are 
not  winter -killed ;  but  in  our  climate  I  would 
advise  to  take  the  seedlings  up  in  November 
and  keep  them  in  a  cold-frame  for  the 
winter,  and  then  transplant  them  as  above, 
and  1  think  the  result  would  he  the  same.  The 
foregoing  is  the  mode  of  raising  chance  seed¬ 
lings.  Where  artificial  fecundation  is  used  to 
get  crosses  between  certain  varieties,  and  the 
seedliugs  of  such  seed  are  raised  under  glass, 
that  is  entirely  a  different  method, and  I  never 
have  been  in  a  position  to  practice  it. 
Hamilton,  O.  _ 

FROM  O.  A.  PETERS. 

The  seeds  of  roses,  after  they  have  ripened 
iu  October,  should  he  mixed  with  sand  or  rich 
sandy  soil— to  oue  pint  of  seed  add  about  two 
or  three  pints  of  sand.  But  this  mixture  in  a 
flat  box  or  floWor-pot  with  good  drainage,  and 
sink  it  in  the  open  field  a  little  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  Spread  a  flue  wire  screen 
over  it  to  keep  field  mice  nway.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  siuk  the  pot  or  hox  in  one's 
cold  violet  or  pansy  frame.  The  first  or  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  the  seeds  will  germinate.  Take 
them  out  of  their  winter-quarters  and  sow 
them  in  a  cold-frame.  Treat  them  hereafter 
the  same  as  pansy  or  v  iolet  seed.  This  meth¬ 
od  will  never  fail. 

(Rose  seeds  never  should  be  sown  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  for  they  will  surely  be  a  failure.) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

THE  RURAL’S  HYBRID  ROSES. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  Hybrid  Roses. 
Hybrids  Between  Rosa  Rugosa  and 
Harrison’s  Yellow.  Sixteen  Distinct 
Roses  from  One  Cross.  The  Story. 
Several  references  have  been  made  to 
these  hybrids  during  the  past  six  months. 
We  may  now  tell  the  whole  story  in  so  far  as 
it  is  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  The  Rir  ual 
is  not,  by  any  practice  of  its  own,  capable  of 
talking  about  those  roses  which  florists  most 
prize  for  house  culture.  Our  experience  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  those  roses  which  are 
hardy  enough  to  live  out  in  the  open  ground 
from  year  to  year.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  Rosa  rugosa  has  always  been  a  favorite 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  roses  that  is  a  perpetual  bloomer.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  whose  foliage,  if  not  cared 
for,  will  not  suffer  materially  from  the  many 
insects  which  infest  roses  in  general.  The 


leaves  are  thick,  almost  leathery,  and  the  sur¬ 
face,  instead  of  being  smooth,  is  covered  with 
tiny  wrinkles.  The  bushes  are  covered  with 
flowers  of  medium  size,  of  a  pink  color  and  of 
fine  petals.  These  are  followed  by  heps  or 
fruits  of  a  large  size  and  of  a  bright- red  color, 
which  compensate,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  flowers  themselves. 
The  bush  is  of  sturdy  habit  and  perfectly  hardy. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  rose— a  white 
and  tbe  pink  of  which  wo  are  writing.  Either 
variety,  according  to  our  best  information, 
cornea  true,  Or  nearly  true,  from  seed.  They 
are  varieties  of  a  distinct  Japan  species. 

With  such  distinct  and  valuable  character¬ 
istics,  Rosa  rugosa  was  selected  as  one  patent 
of  our  proposed  hybrids.  There  was  yet  an¬ 
other  reason.  We  could  not  learn  and  have 
not  since  learned  that  auy  hybrids  with  this 
rose  are  in  existence  or  even  that  it  has  ever 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  hybridization. 
Why  Rosa  rugosa  was  selected  as  tbe  mother 
parent  was,  first,  because  the  flowers  are  sin 
gle;  and.  second,  because  they  fruit  readily. 

Harrison’s  Yellow  is  either  an  Austrian  or  a 
Scotch  rose,  or  possibly  itself  a  hybrid.  The 
leaflets  arc  small  aud  thiu,  the  bush  branchy 
and  the  branches  full  of  thorns  It  is,  how 
ever,  very  hardy  here,  producing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  semi- 
double. 

It  so  happened  that  this  rose  alone, during 
the  early  summer  of  1 88(5 — or  at  the  time  we  de¬ 
sired  co  work  upon  them— bore  the  only  flowers 
that  matured  pollen  in  any  appreciable 
quantity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  collecting 
pollen  from  several  different  kinds, as  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  this  Harrison’s  Yellow  was  alone  used 
as  the  father,  or  pollen  plant.  It  therefore 
occurred  that  Rosa  rugosa  was  the  female,  aud 
Harrison's  the  male  parent  of  all  the  seeds 
which  resulted  from  the  crosses  made. 

Iu  making  crosses,  whether  with  wheats, 
rye  and  wheat,  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
grapes,  pears,  etc.,  we  have  always  wanted  to 
know  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  seeds  produced 
were  unquestionably  the  result  of  the  cross, 
aud  vve  have  always  thrown  aside  all  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  roses  wo  are  now  writing 
about, the  petals  were  unfolded  and  tbe  anthers 
cut  out  several  days  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen.  They  were  then  folded  in  strong  tis¬ 
sue  paper  which  was  removed  while  the  pollen 
was  being  applied  aud  then  at  ouce  replaced. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  writer,  as 
it  differed  from  any  other  experience  of  the 
kind,  that  nearly  every  bud  treated,  formed 
fruit  (heps)  which,  though  in  most  instances 
smaller  than  those  not  manipulated,  contained 
seeds. 

Assuming  that  these  seeds  would  sprout 
soouer  if  planted  while  fresh,  they  were  at 
once  sown  in  boxes  ol’  carefully  prepared  soil. 
This  was  iu  August  as  nearly  as  we  can  recall. 
But  they  did  not  sprout,  so  that  on  the  ap 
proach  of  winter  the  boxes  were  sunk  iu  the 
soil  aud  covered  with  a  mulch  thereto  remain, 
subject  to  freezing  aud  thawing,  uutil  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  they  were  carried  into  the  bouse — 
a  little  conservatory  heated  only  by  a  cellar 
furnace.  Here  they  sprouted  iu  a  few  days, 
and  no  less  than  50  little  plauts  grew  and 
thrived  for  a  time.  Wheu  from  two  to  four 
inches  high,  they  were  transplanted  to  3-inch 
pots  and  here  they  continued  to  grow  until  n 
lot  of  hardy  perennial  asters  were  received 
from  a  florist  and  placed  near  them.  The 
asters  were  covered  with  mildew.  Whether 
this  mildew  attacked  the  seedlings  or  whether 
they  would  have  been  attacked  iu  auy  case, 
the  writer  cannot  say.  It  needs  only  to  be 
said  that  the  roses  began  at  once  to  suffer  from 
mildew  in  consequence  of  which  all  but  10 
perished  tn  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  save 
them  by  the  use  of  sulphur.  The  lti  survivors 
were  set  out  in  the  garden  in  late  May  and 
there  they  are  to-day. 

These  hybrid  roses  ure  remarkable  for  more 
thau  oue  reason,  ami  it  is  this  part  of  our 
record  which  will  most  interest  those  who 
have  given  cross-bred  seedling  rose  culture  at¬ 
tention.  In  the  lirst  place,  ns  has  been  stated, 
self  seedlings  of  Rosa  rugosa  aro  known  to 
come  true  from  seeds.  Whatever  variations 
there  may  be  will  be  shown  in  slight  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  size  or  color  of  the  flower  or  foli¬ 
age.  But  they  are  all  unmistakably  bosa 
rugosa.  All  have  the  same  leathery,  wrinkly 
leaves.  A  species  so  peculiarly  like  unto  itself 
might  be  supposed  to  possess  a  strung  prepot¬ 
ency  which,  as  a  mother  plant,  would  assert 
itself  m  the  progeny,  regardless  of  the  male 
parentage.  To  what  extent  this  came  to  pass 
is  well  shown  in  our  engravings  which  are 
true  to  nature. 

one  of  the  lti  seedlings  seems  to  he  a  full 
Rosa  rugosa.  This  is  shown  at  No.  I  Fig. 
480  (see  first  page)— the  central  leaf  with  nine 
leaflets.  Everyone  of  the  others  differs  in  a 
marked  degree  from  the  mother.  Nos.  3  aud 
8  have  leathery  leaves,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
very  different  iu  shape  aud  color.  No.  5  is 
quite  different  from  either  parent,  while  the 
others,  (i,  7,  8,  and  0,  resemble  the  foliage  of 
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the  father.  The  other  plants  not  illustra¬ 
ted  are  all  different,  though  resembling 
Harrisou’s  rather  than  rugosa,  Some 
of  these  are  IS  inches  high— No,  3 for  instance. 
Others  are.  scarcely  six  inches  high,  as  No.  8. 
Some  of  the  stems  are  closely  covered  with 
thorns:  others  have  few.  That  hi  roses  so  un¬ 
like  could  have  come  from  the  same  mother 
and  father  is  hard  to  believe.  There  is.  how¬ 
ever,  no  room  for  the  least  doubt.  Only  the 
crossed  seeds  of  R.  rugosa  were  planted.  They 
are  the  only  rose  seeds  we  have  ever  planted; 
and  only  the  pollen  of  Harrison's  Yellow  was 
used  for  pollenation.  The  past  summer  we 
again  made  R.  iugosa  the  mother  plant — the 
only  mother  plant.  But  pollen  from  half  a 
dozen  different  Hybrid  Remontauts,  Hybrid 
Teas  aud  Teas  was  used  instead  of  Harrison's 
Yellow  as  in  the  first  cross.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  crossed  seeds  were  the  outcome, and  these 
are  planted  in  the  soil  of  live  boxes  sunk  in  the 
garden  to  be  removed  to  the  house  next  Feb¬ 
ruary  as  in  the  first  trial.  It  has  been  stated 
by  good  authorities  that  seedling  roses  do  not 
bloom  usually  until  the  second  year,  and  that 
many  do  not  bloom  until  the  third  or  fourth 
year. 

It  was  about  September  10  that  one  of  these 
seedlings  began  to  develop  buds,  four  of  which 
bloomed,  though  not  until  after  two  or  three 
light  frosts.  A  single  flower  aud  two  buds 
are  shown  by  Fig.  483,  also  a  faithful  picture. 
It  will  he  seen  that  the  flower  has  five  large 
outer  petals  aud  two  rows  of  inner  (imperfect) 
petals — 15  in  all.  How  much  larger  or  more 
double  these  flowers  would  have  been  if  they 
had  bloomed  before  frost,  can  not  be  conjec¬ 
tured.  One  thing  is  sure,  viz.:  that  they 
bloomed  in  less  than  seven  mouths  from  birth. 
Next  year  it  may  bo  hoped  that  others  will 
bloom,  though  all  must  be  transplanted  iu  the 
spring,  as  they  are  now  too  dose  together. 

Mr.  Heury  Beuuet,  the  great  rose-grower 
of  Shepperton,  England,  holds  that  the  color 
of  a  rose  comes  from  the  pollen  parent.  The 
color  of  the  above  flow-el’s  was  nearly  that  of 
the  mother,  being  pink.  He  also  says  that  the 
value  of  a  seedling  rose  can  not  be  determined 
except  from  several  generations  grown  from 
cnttiugs.  His  William  Francis  Bennet,  often 
referred  to  as  the  Five  or  Seven  Thousand 
Dollar  Rose,  gave  only  a  trifling  promise  of 
future  celebrity  when  it  first  bloomed. 


FERNS  AND  FERNERIES. 


Stag's-horn  fern;  ferns  in  rooms ;  bell-glass 

fern  cases;  ventilation  and  soil;  larger 

cases;  too  much  water  fatal;  list  of  best 

ferns:  guarding  against  insects. 

For  restful  beauty  and  real  satisfaction 
ferns  always  rank  before  flowering  plants  iu 
my  estimation.  They  are  not  grown,  by  ama¬ 
teurs  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be,  but  that 
is  simply  because  they  have  uever  beeu  popu¬ 
larized  so  fully  as  other  classes  of  plauts.  One 
of  the  oddest  of  the  family  is  the  Stag's-horn 
fern;  the  fronds  are  of  great  substance,  aud 
shaped  just  like  the  horus  of  an  elk.  At  the 
base  of  the  fronds  is  a  curious  brown,  shield¬ 
shaped  growth,  which  spreads  out  over  the 
soil.  The  soil  used  is  a  flbrous  peat.  Au  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  speaks  of  growing  this  fern  very 
successfully  in  a  room  w  here  the  air  was  Very 
dry,  and  gas  was  burned  constantly. 

As  a  rule,  an  ordinary  room  or  bay  window 
is  too  dry  for  a  good  many  ferns;  for  this  rea¬ 
son  growing  them  in  a  fern  case  is  the  most, 
satisfactory  way.  The  ease  is  not  of  necessity 
an  expensive  affair.  The  simplest  form  of 
fern  case  is  a  bell-glass  fitted  over  a  flower¬ 
pot.  When  the  shade  tits  into  a  dish,  if  there 
is  water  in  the  rim  where  it  rests,  the  ease  is 
air  tight,  and  the  plant  must  be  ventilated 
every  day  by  removing  the  cover  altogether 
and  leaving  it  off  for  an  hour  or  two.  This 
prevents  the  possibility  of  mold.  However,  it 
is  possible  to  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  by  this 
mode  of  ventilatiou,  if  the  room  is  very  dry 
aud  hot;  the  exposure  iu  this  ease  will  injure 
the  tender  fronds.  Another  very  simple  meth¬ 
od  of  ventilatiou  consists  iu  simply  removing 
the  shade,  wiping  it  dry, and  then  replacing  it. 

If  there  is  no  green-house  or  conservatory 
in  w  hich  the  fernery  may  be  placed  until  the 
plants  are  accustomed  to  their  case,  it  is  l>est 
to  plant  them  iu  midsummer,  so  that  they 
will  lie  started  vigorously  before  cold  weather. 

In  a  ease  six  inches  deep,  the  soil  should  be 
arranged  thus:  first,  three  inches  of  broken 
flower-pots,  or  cinders;  over  this  a  coating  of 
half-decayed  moss;  the  remainder  a  mixture 
of  peat,  silver  saud,  and  Anally  broken  char¬ 
coal.  It  will  require  very  little  watering,  as 
the  close  cover  confines  the  moisture;  there 
must  be  drainuge  enough  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  its  being  water-logged,  and  water 
must  never  be  upplied  over  the  fronds,  but 
always  below.  A  beginner  with  a  bell-glass  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  successful  with  some  of  the 
Spleen  worts  (Aspleuium),  common  Hart’s- 
tougue  (Scolopendrium)  and  one  of  the  less 
delicate  Maiden-hairs,  such  as  Admututn 


setulosum.  One  of  the  trailing  Lycopodiums 
or  club  mosses  will  soon  cover  the  surface. 

If  a  larger  fern-case  than  the  simple  bell- 
glass  Is  desired,  a  plain  rectangular  case  is  the 
best.  It  should  have  doors  on  two  sides  for 
convenience:  the  top  should  lift  up  for  ventil¬ 
ation,  and  there  should  be  some  chattel  of  es¬ 
cape  for  surplus  water.  The  commonest 
cause  of  ill-health  in  ferns  is  excess  of  water; 
it  is  the  greatest  trouble  with  the  uninitiated. 

The  following  is  au  excellent  list  for  a  case 
without  artificial  heat.  The  names  are  rather 
lengthy  for  everyday  use,  but  few  of  them 
have  received  any  popular  christening:  As- 
plermtm  attenuatum,  A.  nitidum;  Adiantum 
assirnile,  A.  euneatum;  Doodiaaspera;  Lastrea 
acuminata;  Polystichum  triangularum :  Pteris 
Cretiea. 

Insects  will  appear  in  the  fern  case  in  spite 
of  care,  and  are  very  likely  to  eat  away  ten¬ 
der  fronds.  The  chief  offenders  are  wood-lice, 
snails,  and  larvae.  Bits  of  cabbage  or  apple 
should  be  nut  iu  their  accustomed  haunts ;  these 
traps  must  be  examined  every  day,  and  the 
insects  destroyed.  Green  fly  or  aphis  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  on  the  fronds  is  a  sign  of  defi¬ 
cient  ventilation :  they  should  be  removed  with 
a  camel's- hair  brush,  and  care  iu  giving  air 
will  prevent  their  reappearance. 

To  conclude, any  one  may  grow’  these  charm¬ 
ing  plants  successfully  so  long  as  cleanliness, 


ventilation  and  prudent  watering  are  attended 
to.  They  will  do  in  comparatively  dark 
rooms ;  they  require  less  space  than  most  house 
plants  and  they  are  certainly  cleanly  in  tljeir 
habits.  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


(T!)f  £l|nanan. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  BEE  KEEPERS’  SO¬ 
CIETY. 

(rural  special  REPORT — continued.) 

Shall  bee-keepers  have  exclusive  legal  right  to 
certain  ranges,'  bee-keepers'  associations; 
foul  brood,  its  propagation  and  treatment ; 
comb  foundation,  its  manufacture  and  use. 

A.  B.  Mason.  Ohio,  agreed  with  Dr.  Miller 
iu  his  views.  F.  Wilcox,  Wis.,  failed  to  see 
how  legislation  could  be  made  effective  unless 
the  Government  granted  licenses  to  bee-keep¬ 
ers,  each  license  giving  the  right  to  keep  bees 
iu  a  certain  territory.  J.  Bull,  Wisconsin,  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  plan  on  the  ground  that  some 
millionaires  might  buy  the  license  to  a  whole 
State  and  thus  monopolize  the  business.  Dr. 
Miller  asked:  “  How  about  farming!  Cannot 
a  mau  buy  as  much  land  as  he  has  money  to 
buy,  and  is  he  then  able  to  dictate  terms?” 
Mr.  Bull  thought  bee-keepers  must  subject 
themselves  to  the  same  laws  as  other  business 
meu.  If  a  man  starts  a  store  might  he  not  ask 
protection  against  other  storekeepers  sturting 
near  him?  Dr  Miller  replied  that  bee-keep¬ 
ing  was  not  like  traffic,  but  like  farming, 
stock-growing,  etc.  if  a  man  buys  40  acres 
of  laud  and  starts  in  raising  graiu.  ought  he 
not  to  be  secure  in  his  possessions?  Prof.  A, 
J.  Cook,  Michigau.guve  his  views  as  follows: 
“  If  we  had  a  large  number  of  specialists  all 
over  the  country,  aud  that  was  the  way  most 
of  the  honey  was  gut  bored,  some  legislation 
might  be  desirable;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
specialists  are  few  and  far  between ;  that  most 
of  the  honey  is  secured  by  a  large  number 
of  small  bee-keepers,  aud  that  legislation  is  uot 
yetueeded.”  Dr.  Miller  said  the  question  is 
this:  Is  it  better,  i.  e.,  better  for  the  whole 
country,  the  bee-keepers  as  well  as  the  con¬ 


sumers,  that  the  honey  be  gathered  by  special¬ 
ists  or  a  large  number  of  amateurs?  If  the  for¬ 
mer,  then  legislation  is  needed. 

Prof.  Cook  remarked  that  when  land  is  sold 
the  right  to  the  nectar  raised  u  pon  i  t  is  not  sold 
with  it,  and  it  would  be  well  for  bee  keepers 
and  the  public  to  know  this.  After  some  fur¬ 
ther  discussion,  the  question  was  put  to  vote, 
and  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  present  stage 
of  bee  culture,  legislation  is  neither  desirable 
nor  feasible. 

The  next  topic  was  presented  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Newman,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  and  was  entitled: 
“Objects  aud  methods  of  a  Thorough  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Bee-Keepers  of  America.”  Mr. 
Newman  called  attention  to  the  many  bee¬ 
keeping  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
and  urged  that  all  be  made  auxiliary  to  an 
International  Society,  and  offered  for  consid¬ 
eration  a  constitution  and  by-laws  suitable  for 
such  an  organization.  The  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee.  Later,  the  committee 
reported  that,  in  view  of  the  sweeping  changes 
suggested  and  the  somewhat  intricate  and  in¬ 
volved  plan  proposed,  the  matter  be  postponed 
for  one  year. 

The  convention  then  listened  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  talk  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of  Ohio,  about: 
“Foul  Brood.  How  Shall  We  Treat  It?”  For 
two  years  Mr.  Root  aud  his  employes  had 
been  battling  with  foul  brood.  He  thought 


the  disease  had  been  introduced  into  his  apiary 
by  the  bees  gaining  access  to  some  honey  that 
had  leaked  from  the  kegs.  He  had  bought 
considerable  honey  and,  in  all  probability, 
some  of  it  had  come  from  an  apiary  infested 
with  foul  brood.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
this,  he  would  use  tin  for  shipping  honey. 
The  honey  never  leaks  from  tin.  and  there 
would  be  no  dauger  of  the  bees  getting  hold 
of  some  infected  honey  that  had  leaked  out. 
When  the  foul  brood  was  first  discovered,  he 
began  burning  up  the  diseased  colonies,  aud 
this  was  continued  until  30  or  40  colonies 
were  destroyed,  when  he  discovered  that 
colonies  adjoining  the  stand  of  a  des¬ 
troyed  colony  soon  began  showing  signs 
of  disease,  stray  bees  from  the  infected  colony 
having  ertered  these  other  colonies  aud  thus 
cominuuicated  the  disease,  and  he  began  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  some  method  of  cure.  All  things 
considered,  the  use  of  phenol  had  given  the 
best  satisfaction.  It  was  used  greatly  diluted 
— about  500  times,  he  believed — with  water, 
theu  applied  to  the  combs  with  a  spraying  im¬ 
plement,  first  tearing  off  the  cappings  of  the 
cells  with  a  wire  hair  brush,  wbieh  does  the 
work  iu  such  a  manner  that  the  healthy  brood 
is  uninjured.  The  odor  drives  the  bees  from 
the  hive;  but  they  soon  return  and  usually 
clean  out  the  dead  brood.  This  treatment 
usually  cures  the  disease,  and  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  prevents  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  other  colouies.  He  had  advocated 
the  burning  of  the.  hives,  but  Mr.  Cowan  said 
that  immersion — 40  seconds — iu  boiling  water 
destroyed  all  germs. 

Miss  Dema  Bennett,  O.  asktd  if  there  was 
uny  danger  of  communicating  the  disease  by 
the  way  of  comb  foundation.  Mr.  Root  said 
that  the  heat  necessary  for  making  founda¬ 
tion  would  destroy  the  germs.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Mason,  O..  said  that,  if  a  larva  is  elastic  and 
ropy,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  foul  breed. 
J.  A.  Green  said  there  was  a  disease  resem¬ 
bling  foul  brood,  but  not  contagious;  the 
difference  is  that  the  larva?  are  brown  and 
watery  instead  of  ropy,  as  iu  genuine  foul 
brood.  B.  T.  Davenport,  "Wis,  had  had  trouble 
from  the  “harmless”  kind  of  foul  brood. 
Dark  bees  are  more  likely  to  be  attacked  thau 
are  Italians.  He  had  cured  it  by  a  change  of 
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queens.  If  he  found  foul  brood  in  a  small 
apiary,  Mr.  Root  would  burn  up  the  “whole 
business.” 

The  secretary  now  read  a  paper  from  C.  P. 
Dadent,  Hamilton,  Ill.,  entitled:  “Comb 
Foundation,  its  Manufacture  and  Use.” 
Nothing  except  pure  beeswax  should  be  used 
in  its  manufacture.  The  most  frequent  adul¬ 
teration  of  beeswax — that  with  tallow — is 
easily  noticed  by  the  dull,  greasy  appearance 
of  the  cakes.  After  selecting  the  wax,  it  is 
melted  in  a  large  boiler,  and  kept  liquid  34 
hours  or  more  to  giv.«  the  impurities  time  to 
settle.  The  wax  is  then  dipped  into  sheets  by 
the  use  of  thin  pine  boards.  The  sheets  are 
made  thick  enough  to  stretch  in  the  rolls  when 
molded ;  in  this  way  all  inequalities  are  pressed 
out,  aud  the  foundation  leaves  the  rolls  dry 
or  nearly  so.  It  ism  this  particular  that  re¬ 
sides  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  roller 
mill  over  the  press.  In  the  press  the  lubricat¬ 
ing  material  is  left  on  the  sheets,  and  is  very 
objectionable  to  the  bees.  Everybody  now 
uses  full  sheets  of  foundation  fn  hivingswarms ; 
in  fact,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of 
its  use  as  there  is  scarcely  a  bee-keeper  who 
does  not  know  of  its  advantages.  Mr.  Board- 
man  said  Mr.  Dadant  was  mistaken  in  saying 
every  one  hived  swarms  on  full  sheets  of 
foundation:  many  bee-keepers  hive  them  upon 
empty  frames,  and  find  it  to  their  advantage. 

James  Hedden  had  used  concentrated  lye  as 
a  lubricator,  and  did  not  find  i  ts  use  objection  • 
able.  He  preferred  foundations  made  upon  a 
press.  The  base  Is  as  even  as  that  made  on 
rollers;  the  side  walls  may  not  be  so  even,  this 
depending  upon  the  evenness  with  which  the 
sheets  have  been  dipped,  but  this  is  not  an  ob¬ 
jection.  Dr,  Mason,  Ohio,  used  and  preferred 
the  Given  press.  J.  A,  Green,  Illinois,  one 
year  used  1,500  sections;  one-third  filled  with 
new  foundation,  one  third  with  old  founda¬ 
tion  and  the  remainder  with  combs  built  the 
preceding  season.  Those  with  new  founda¬ 
tion  were  finished  first,  those  with  comb  next, 
the  old  foundation  last.  J.  Bull  had  used  sec¬ 
tions  built  with  comb  the  previous  season.  The 
bees  commenced  in  them  first  aud  the  honey 
was  of  fine  appearance.  Miss  Bennett  had  tried 
filling  sections  alternately  with  foundation  and 
combs.  She  could  see  no  advantage  in  either 
over  the  other.  James  Heddeu  preferred 
foundation;  the  combs  are  finished  sooner 
and  are  more  beautiful.  If  he  could  get  them, 
T.  F.  Binghams,  Michigan,  would  use  nice 
white  combs.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Michigan, 
would  use  sections  filled  with  comb.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  use  them  early  in  the  season;  the  bees 
began  work  in  them  sooner,  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  in  the  brood  nest,  giving  more  room 
for  brood.  The  honey  was  of  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  as  nice  as  any,  and  he  wondered  at  the 
conflicting  reports.  Mr.  Hedden  said  there 
might  be  a  difference  in  combs  built  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities.  Mr.  Boardman  said  much  of 
the  confiietion  was  the  result  of  different  man¬ 
agement.  W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON. 


£arm  0cxwfmuj. 


ICE-HOUSES. 


Having  occasion  to  build  an  ice-house  of  600 
tons’  capacity,  I  filled  the  walls  with  coal 
slack  which,  however,  proved  too  heavy  and 
burst  out  the  boarding  as  I  feared  it  would  do. 
But  I  got  the  goixl  of  the  coal  slack  as  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat  for  one  season,  which  is  an 
important  point  where  sawdust  costs  §60  per 
car-load  on  the  track. 

Applying  to  one  of  the  principal  ice  men  of 
Denver,  as  to  the  best  way  to  preserve  ice  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  the  following  reply  was 
given:  “I  have  recently  built  two  large  ice¬ 
houses.  When  the  frame-work  is  raised  I 
know  the  boards  on  the  outside  will  be  put  on 
perpendicularly'  and  those  on  the  inside  hori¬ 
zontally.  On  the  outside  I  nail  heavy  build¬ 
ers'  paper  horizontally  on  the  frame-work  and 
board  over  it.  On  the  inside  I  run  the  paper 
up  and  down  on  the  framework,  and  board 
over  that.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  make  as 
complete  an  air-space  as  possible.  Into  this 
air  space  no  filling  of  auy  kind  should  be  put. 
Iu  filling  the  house  with  ice  the  latter  is  packed 
within  six  inches  of  the  wall, aud  that  space  is 
rammed  with  sawdust,  or, what  is  better,  saw¬ 
dust  aud  planing  mill  shavings  mixed.  The 
top  of  the  ice  must  be  well  covered.  After 
this  the  condition  of  the  ice-house  should  be 
carefully  inspected  as  often  as  evei*y  other 
day.” 

This  gentleman  always  lays  a  plank  floor 
for  all  his  ice-houses.  With  mine  I  adopted 
the  following  plan:  The  house  was  built  on 
clay  soil.  To  insure  proper  drainage,  we 
made  three  wells  six  feet  deep  down  to  saud, 
aud  filled  them  with  river-bed  boulders  about 
five  pouuds  each.  Narrow  treuches  were  cut 
leading  to  these  wells  from  all  parts  of  the 
house,  aud  these  were  also  filled  with  water- 
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■washed  stones.  The  bottom  of  the  ice-house 
looked  as  shown  in  Fig.  482. 


Fig.  482. 


Not  liking  the  considerable  expense  of  plank- 
iug  the  bottom,  we  spread  armfuls  of  long, 
slender  willows,  cut  on  the  river  banks,  over 
the  bottom,  together  with  a  litt-le  sawdust. 
The  ice  at  the  points  a  a  melted  a  good  deal, 
the  lower  layer  being  very  thin.  But  at  the 
point  W  W  W,  where  the  drainage  was  best, 
the  lower  layer  was  as  thick  as  when  taken 
from  the  lake. 

Last  wiuter  we  spent  much  time  in  pound- 
iug  ice  down  between  the  blocks  of  ice,  and  as 
a  result  the  labor  of  getting  out  the  ice  was 
very  great.  Next  season  we  shall  do  no 
“chinking”  except,  perhaps,  a  layer  or  so  on 
top.  I  propose  having  a  wheel  and  track,  like 
the  track  on  w  hich  barn  doors  run,  so  that  we 
may  move  up  the  ice  easily  from  the  rear  of 
the  house  to  the  loading  place  by  the  aid  of 
blocks  and  pulleys.  o.  h. 

Greeley,  Colo. 


FEEDING  SUBSTANCES  AND  FEEDING 
RATIONS.— NO.  IV. 


HENRY  STEW  ART. 


BREWERS’  GRAINS. 


Brewers’  grams  contain  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  barley  and  corn  which  have  been 
used  in  brewing.  The  malt  made  of  the  bar¬ 
ley  contains  a  substance  called  diastase, which 
has  the  property  of  converting  2,000  times  its 
weight  of  starch  into  sugar.  Hence  the  brew- 
el's  use  a  large  quantity  of  corn-meal  in  their 
business,  and  in  considering  the  value  of  the 
grains  for  feeding  cows  this  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  old  analyses  should  be 
corrected  and  something  added  to  the  fat 
contained  in  them.  In  their  fresh  condition 
they  contain  as  follows: 


Water, 

Nitrogen  compound, 
Carbohydrates  as  starch 
sugar,  gums, 

Fat, 

Fitier  (husk,  etc.), 

Ash, 


76.6  per  cent. 
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At 

11.0 

u 
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it 

5.2 

it 

1.2 

u 
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Rich  pasture  grass  contains: 


Water, 

Nitrogen  compound, 
Carbohydrates. 

Fat, 

Fiber, 

Ash, 


The  close  similarity  between  the  two  is  very 
interesting,  aud  iu  the  various  discussions 
which  have  so  frequently  occurred  in  regard 
to  the  feeding  value  of  brewers’  grains  this  close 
comparison,  I  think,  has  never  before  been 
made.  It  shows  that  they  are  a  very  excellent 
food  for  cows. 

Then  it  is  to  be  considered,  are  they  whole¬ 
some  or  is  there  anything  in  them  that  may 
be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  cows  and 
the  parity  and  quality  of  the  milk?  This  is 
altogether  a  matter  of  experimental  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  scientific  analysis  will  not  help  us. 
Solar  as  practical  knowledge  goes,  then,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  been  used  by  the 
largest  and  best  known  milk  dairymen  for 
xuauy  years  with  the  very  best  results,  and  the 
milk  from  some  of  these  dairies  nearNew  York 
is  sold  by  the  largest  aud  most  popular  dealer 
who  supplies  the  wealthy  families  in  the  city, 
and  keeps  a  large  number  of  wagons  for  de¬ 
livering  the  milk.  This  should  prove  that  the 
milk  is  good,  and  the  food  healthful.  I  know 
of  one  daily  of  this  kind  where  200  cows  are 
kept,  aud  are  fed  on  half  a  bushel  of  the  grain 
every  day  in  the  year,  with  pasture  in  summer, 
hay  iu  winter,  and  corn  meal  mixed  with  the 
grams,  aud  these  cows  ure  always  in  condition 
to  be  sold  for  beef. 

My  own  experience  is  connected  with  the 
use  of  brewers’  grains  iu  a  fine  butter  dairy. 
1  have  fed  them  largely  without  finding  any 
objectionable  result  in  any  way.  The  milk 
aud  butter  yields  were  both  good,  and  the  food 
is  cheap,  a  bushel  of  40  pounds  containing 

Worth  Cents. 

Nitrogen  compounds,  1.9  lbs.  5  • 

Carbohydrates,  4.4  ”  4% 

Fat,  0.5  ”  1% 

The  total  value  is  seen  to  be  10%  cents  per 
bushel  of  50  pounds  as  compared  with  corn 
which  contains  in  40  pounds 


78.2  per  cent. 
45 

10.1  “ 

1.0  .  “ 

40 

2.2  “ 


100.0 


Worth 

Cents. 

Nitrogen  compounds, 

4  lbs. 

10 

Carbohydrates, 

25  ” 

25 

Fat, 

2K  ” 

6# 

and  is  worth  on  the  same  basis  4 1 },{  cents,  or 
about  60  cents  a  bushel.  The  grains  are  seen  to 
bemore  valuable  as  food  when  a  due  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  water  contaiued  in  them, 
which  is  76,U  per  cent,  against  14U  per  cent., 
or  one- fifth  as  much  in  the  corn.  The  dry 
matter  in  the  corn  is  4}4  times  as  large  as  that 
in  the  grains,  while  the  feediug  value  is  only 
four  times  as  large;  this  excess  of  value  lies  in 
the  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  compounds 
in  the  grains,  which  are  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
stituents  of  food.  Hence  the  grains  are  worth 
more  for  feeding  than  the  corn  pound  for 
pound. 

But  this  estimate  must  be  taken  with  due 
allowauce;  for  no  one  food  can  be  used  with 
the  best  effects,  aud  the  grains  are  seen  to  be 
more  nitrogenous  than  is  conducive  to  health 
if  fed  alone  for  a  loug  time.  This  proves  the 
justice  of  the  statement  made  by  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  viz.,  that  the  grains  will  run  a  cow  down 
to  nothiog,  if  too  many  are  fed ;  but  the 
qualification  “too  many ’’indicates  that  faulty 
feeding  is  the  cause  of  the  ill  results,  aud  not 
the  food  in  itself , and  this  is  strictljT  true.  The 
grains  contain  one  part  of  nitrogenous  ele¬ 
ments  to  three  of  carbonaceous,  allowiug  2>£ 
for  one  to  equalize  the  fat  with  the  starch,  etc., 
as  has  been  explained  iu  former  articles  ou 
feediug.  This  is  uot  a  healthful  ratio  and 
would  necessarily  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
cows;  but  when  corn  meal  is  ted  with  the 
grains,  this  inequality  is  remedied  as  is  here 
shown: 

Nitrogen  Carbo-  Ratio, 
compound,  hydrates. 

20  lbs.  graius  contain,  0.95  2.8 

14  lbs.  corn  meal,  1.4  9.8 


2.35  12.6  1  to  5.3 


This  proportion  is  that  used  in  the  milk 
dairy  above  mentioned;  but  as  the  object 
there  is  to  keep  the  cows  always  in  condition 
for  beef  the  large  quantity  of  corn  meal  is 
used.  If  half  as  much  were  used  and  a  peck 
of  the  meal  was  given  to  each  bushel  of  the 
graius,  we  should  have  the  following  ratio: 

Nitrogen  Carbo-  Ratio, 
compound,  hydrates, 

40  lbs.  grains,  1.9  5.6 

14  lbs.  corn,  1.4  9.8 


3.3.  15.4  1  to  4.7 

which  eoutaius  a  very  safe  excess  of  nitrogen 
compound  for  a  cow  giving  milk  aud  produc¬ 
ing  butter  aud  given  bay  or  pasture.  It  is 
easy  to  vary  the  ration  as  may  be  desired.  In 
my  daily  I  added  4  pounds  daily  of  cotton 
seed  meal  to  the  above  mixture,  which  furn¬ 
ished  abundance  of  fat  for  making  a  full  yield 
of  butter.  The  whole  amount  mentioned  was 
a  whole  day’s  ration  for  each  cow  and  may  be 
compared  as  follows  with  the  former  ratio: 


Nitrogen  Carbo- 
Compound.  hydrates.  Ratio. 

40  lbs.  graius,  1.9  5.6 

14  lbs.  com,  1.4  9.8 

4  lbs.  cotton  meal,  1.6  2.8 


49  18.2  1  to  4 


giving  a  food  exceedingly  rich  in  nitrogen 
compound  for  the  formation  of  milk,  aud 
containing  2%  pounds  of  fat  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butter,  and  with  the  other  feed  an  am¬ 
ple  supply  of  food  for  keeping  up  auimal  heat 
aud  repair  of  muscle. 


PRESIDENT  LYON’S  ANSWER  TO 
PRESIDENT  BARRY. 

It  appeal's  from  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  P. 
Barry,  on  page  804  of  the  Rural,  that  I  have 
not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  iu  my  remarks  on  pages  751-2.  While 
I  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  hearty  and 
unanimous  conclusion  of  the  members  of  the 
Am  Pom.  Society,  to  go  to  Boston  for  its 
last  session,  I  have  the  conviction  that  the 
feeling  heretofore  referred  to  had  no  existence 
among  those  in  attendance  there.  Moreover, 
I  have  not  supposed  that  such  feeling  exists, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  among  the  mem 
bers,  save,  perhaps,  among  such  as  may  be 
said  merely  to  hang  upon  the  society's  skirts, 
as  members  upon  occasion;  and  who,  from 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual  considera¬ 
tions  which  had  so  long  held  the  sessions  at 
the  North  were  not  able  to  properly  compre¬ 
hend  its  motives. 

In  fact,  iu  making  the  remarks  objected  t) , 
1  had  reference,  not  to  members  of  the  Am. 
Pom.  Society,  but  rather  to  the  horticultural 
public  generally,  and  to  that  of  the  South  and 
West  especially,  as  was  pretty  distinctly  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of 
the  communication  in  question. 

Aside  from  the  supposed  possible  influence 
of  this  feeling  in  bringing  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  society,  my  personal  cor¬ 
respondence  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the 


existence  of  the  feeling  in  question  among 
horticulturists  outside  of  the  Am.  Pom.  So¬ 
ciety,  and  even  in  occasional  cases  among  its 
members,  although  it  may  be  fairly  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  action  had  at  Boston  will  go 
very  far  to  quiet  apprehension  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  referred  to. 


Blind  Pool  Swindlers  Again. — Iu  the 
Rural  of  November  20,  the  Eye-Opener 
told  of  the  collapse  of  Abott,  Page  &  Co.,  the 
“blind  pool”  operators  of  London.  Eugland, 
after  having  swindled  their  dupes  out  of  81,- 
125,000*  About  three  years  ago  Flemming  & 
Merriam,  of  Chicago,  swindled  their  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  patrons  out  of  a  sum  at 
least  as  large,  and  after  the  principals  had 
been  imprisoned  for  short  terms,  aud  tried  in 
several  places  in  this  country  and  Canada, 
they  were  set  at  liberty  to  enjoy  their  dis¬ 
honest  gains,  which  doubtless  they  are  doing 
at  the  present  moment.  These  sharpers  are 
well  able  to  pay  for  the  best  legal  talent  to 
keep  them  free  from  the  clutch  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law,  and  they  iuvariahly  secure  it;  as  for 
the  civil  law,  they  eau  afford  to  laugh  at  it, 
for  however  large  the  amount  of  “boodle” 
they  make,  it  is  always  so  disposed  of  that  uo 
process  of  law  cau  ever  touch  it. 

“Speculative  Syndicate”  is  a  new  name  for 
“blind  pool”  just  hit  upon  by  a  concern  iu 
this  city.  It  proposes  to  operate  for  its 
members  iu  grain,  produce,  stocks,  etc.,  for  a 
profit  of  30  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  accru¬ 
ing  from  every  transaction  or  deal  that  is 
made.  In  its  own  words, 

“It  will  form  a  combination  of  the  capital 
of  each  syndicate  shareholder  into  oue  total 
amouut,  operating  it  as  a  whole,  dividing 
profits  pro  rata  with  each  member  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  they  (sic)  have  invest¬ 
ed.  By  this  plan  large  reserve  margins  are 
secured  to  all  alike.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
syndicate  is  put  at  835,000.  This  amouut.  is 
divided  into  shares  of  $10  each.  Our  firm  has 
one  hundred  shares  of  this  capital,  aud  paid 
into  the  Syndicate  810  for  each  share,  leaving 
the  remaining  shares  now  being  subscribed 
for  at  $10  each  by  our  traders  and  others 
Our  firm  will  give  its  personal  attention  to 
operating  capital  for  the  benefit  of  every 
member  interested  in  this  Syndicate.. . . .  And 
upon  the  first  day  of  each  mouth  an  abstract 
of  the  entire  transactions  of  the  month,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  net  profit,  will  be  sent  to  each 
shareholder. 

Dividends  uf  from  25  to  75  per  cent  every 
30  days  are  foreshadowed.  Here  are  the 
profits  alleged  to  be  made  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  November:  $1,000  invested,  made 
8430;  $500  invested,  made  $215;  $200  invested, 
made  $86;  $100  invested,  made  $43;  $50  in¬ 
vested,  made  $21.50;  $20  invested,  made  $8.60 
$10  invested,  made  $4.30. 

A  large,  four-page  circular  and  some  smaller 
ones  are  filled  with  similar  fallacious  promises 
aud  misrepresentations.  The  Eye-Opener  has 
seen  the  prospectuses  of  nearly  all  the  “blind- 
pool”  humbugs  that  have  duped  the  public 
duriug  at  least  the  last  eight  years,  aud  the 
present  one  bears  ou  it  the  “ear  marks”  of 
barefaced  fraud  more  uumistakably  than  any 
of  its  prototypes.  They  all  ask  the  confiding 
public  to  send  in  its  money— the  ■•wore  from 
each  the  better.  Most  of  the  others  gave 
references  as  to  the  skill  bf  the  manipu¬ 
lators  iu  “bulliug”  or  “bearing”  the  market; 
aud  as  to  their  honesty  also.  The  references, 
it  is  true,  were  usually  either  bogus  or  to  con¬ 
federates,  or  to  themselves  under  wholly  ficti¬ 
tious  names,  or  under  other  names  under 
which  they  carried  on  other  swindles.  The 
present  advertisers,  however,  simply  trust  to 
the  gullibility  of  the  public,  without  a  single 
reference  as  to  their  skill  or  trustworthiness, 
“All”  they  ask  is  that  the  public  should  send 
them  the  money,  to  be  at  their  absolute  dis¬ 
posal.  In  no  case  can  the  senders  have  any¬ 
thing  but  the  word  of  the  concern  as  to 
the  way  the  money  was  disposed  of.  Of 
course  it  will  be  tost.  There  is  not  ono 
particle  of  doubt  about,  that,  J  ust  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  other  “bliud  pool”  swindlers  frequent¬ 
ly  returned  very  large  monthly  profits  to  some 
of  their  put.ro us,  in  order  to  induce  them  or 
their  neighbors  to  make  heavier  investments; 
but  in  all  cases  t-h  *  patrons  were  swindled  in 
the  eml.  No  doubt  the  same  policy  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  present  case,  unless  the  thing 
comes  to  a  premature  close.  A  number  of 
these  “blind  pool”  swindlers  usually  begin  op¬ 
erating  simultaneously.  Indeed  this  particu¬ 
lar  concern  says:  “Imitators  who  have  cop¬ 
ied  our  circulars  and  plans  are  now  in  the 
field.”  The  method  of  doing  business  of  all  is 
substantially  the  same.  What  is  said  here 
therefore  applies  to  every  one  of  them;  hence 
the  Eyo-Opener  thinks  it  best  not  to  specify 
this  oue  by  name. 

Another  swindle  reported  from  Michigan. 


An  agent  of  some  bogus  medicine  company 
will  call  and  say  that  he  will  sell  the  right  of 
a  medicine  for  $5.  He  will  not  take  the 
money,  but  hand  the  purchaser  au  envelop, 
which  the  buyer  is  to  send  to  tbe  company 
with  the  money,  The  medicine  comes  all 
right,  but  with  C.  O.  D.  charges  to  such  an 
amount  that,  few  will  accept,  and  those  who 
do  accept,  the  packages  find  nothing  but  a  bot¬ 
tle  or  jug  filled  with  colored  water.  Writing 
protests  to  the  company  does  no  good,  for 
nothing  more  is  heard  from  them. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  Driven  Well  FrASCO.— All  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  that  I  have  read,  in  speaking 
of  the  drive  well  patent,  claim  that  the  late 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
is  a  great  relief  to  farmers;  but  not  a  word 
do  they  say  for  the  teus  of  thousands  of  poor 
people  in  the  towns  and  villages  that  own 
their  little  homes  aud  nothing  more,  worth, 
say,  $400  to  $2,000,  and  who  work  for  meager 
wages.  Now  take  this  town  of  23,000  popula¬ 
tion.  There  are,  say,  3,000  drive  wells  iu  it, 
and  l  believe  this  is  less  than  the  actual  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  more  than  any  county  in  the  State 
has;  that  is,  iu  the  country  among  farmers, 
for  the  farmer’s  well  is  ofteuer  a  large  pipe 
settled  or  forced  down,  the  earth  being  re¬ 
moved  up  through  it.  The  decision  that  the 
patent  is  void  is  a  godsend  to  all — farmer, 
mechanic,  laborer,  capitalist  and  corporation. 
Ou  November  10  there  arrived  in  this  city  a 
gentleman  whose  business  it  was  to  collect  the 
royalty  on  the  drive  wells.  He  just  had  two 
days  to  ply  his  collecting  business,  for  on 
Monday,  the  14th,  there  came  a  dispatch  that 
knocked  his  occupation  to  naught,  and  there 
was  great  rejoicing  over  the  decision.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  aud 
it  can  count  on  me  for  a  subscriber  right 
along.  H.  W.  h. 

Canton,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  first  decision  in  favor  of 
Green’s  patent — that  of  Judge  Wallace  of  the 
Uuited  States  Circuit  Court  for  New  York— 
was  rendered  in  October  1876.  In  the  Rural 
for  November  30,  of  the  same  year,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  three-columu  article  entitled  “The 
Tube  Well  aud  its  History,”  which  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  “invention”  and  of  the 
early  patents  connected  therewith,  and  showed 
conclusively  that  Green  probably  never  had 
any  valid  claim  to  the  invention;  that  the 
suggestion  that  led  to  it  was,  most  likely, 
prompted  by  an  indistinct  recollection  Of  an  old 
receipt  iu  “Mnekensie’s  5,000  Receipts”  repub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  in  1825,  and,  above  all, 
that  whatever  shadow  of  a  claim  Green 
might  possibly  have  at  any  time  possessed, 
he  had  abandoned  it  to  the  public  for  over  five 
years  and  was  not  therefore  entitled  to  a 
patent. 

This  phase  of  the  question  was  discussed  at 
leugth.  It  was  the  chief  point  dwelt  upon.  It 
was  stated  that  while  the  patent  might  he  up¬ 
set  on  other  grounds,  this  was  the  main  reli¬ 
ance.  In  the  follow  ing  Issue  another  lengthy 
article  appeared  on  the  same  subject,  still  fur¬ 
ther  explaining  and  emphasizing  the  points 
made  in  the  first.  Both  were  widely  copied 
by  other  papers.  A  great  many  extra  copies 
of  the  first  issue  were  sold,  aud  demands  for  it 
have  been  made  to  a  late  date.  To  satisfy 
these, the  article  of  November  30  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  reprinted  more  than  trace.  Other 
articles  of  the  same  character,  fully  explain¬ 
ing  every  phase  of  the  battle  against  the  pat¬ 
ent,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our 
pages.  Ours  was  the  first  full  account  given 
of  the  matter  to  the  public,  aud  as  it  was 
widely  spread  before  the  people  by  other  pa¬ 
pers,  it  aroused  a  general  feeling  of  resistance 
to  the  pay  mettt  of  royalty.  \V  e  have  also  fur¬ 
nished  a  great  deal  of  information  privately 
to  the  lawyers  ami  others  engaged  or  about  to 
engage  in  the  cases  and  put  them  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  mure.  The  Rural  has  lieeu  from 
the  first  the  outspoken, earnest,  persistent  sup¬ 
porter  of  those  who  fought  against  the  fraud. 
Finally  the  victory  was  won  ou  the  very  point 
ou  which  the  Rural  had  insisted  11  years  be¬ 
fore  and  the  importance  of  which  it  had  reit¬ 
erated  over  and  over  again  in  the  mean  time. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  the  agents’  extor¬ 
tions  were  grievous  to  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  wells  have  come  into  universal 
use  where  water  can  be  struck  from  20  to  83 
or  even  40  feet  from  the  surface.  This  can  be 
done  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Even 
where  the  water-bearing  strata  are  deeper  the 
the  driven  well  system  is  frequently  used  a 
part  of  the  way  down.  The  upsetting  of  the 
puteul  was,  in  truth,  a  widespread  godsend, 
aud  the  Rural  cau  look  back  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  ou  the  part  it  took  in  the  conflict. 

Caution  in  Buying  New  Things.— Is  it 
uot  a  question  whether  the  average  agricul- 
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tural  paper  does  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  ad. 
vising  farmers  what  not  to  buy.  They,  in 
the  interest  of  advertisers,  advise  the  purchase 
of  all  sorts  of  uew  implements  and  devices; 
but  never  do  they  offer  a  word  of  caution 
against  new  things  in  the  implement  line. 
The  barn  and  shed  of  the  average  farmer  are 
all  cluttered  up  with  old  tools  and  implements, 
some  of  which  were  discarded  as  compara¬ 
tively  useless  even  before  they  w'ore  paid  for. 
The  average  farmer  cannot  afford  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  tools,  or  seeds,  or  fruits.  He 
cannot  afford  to  run  iutn  debt  for  things 
which  may  or  may  not  bring  back  to  him 
enough  to  pay  their  cost.  A  mortgage  for 
the  necessities  of  life  is  bad  enough;  but  a 
mortgage  for  unnecessary  buildings,  new,  un¬ 
tried  implements,  plants,  seeds,  or  household 
luxuries,  pianos  etc.,  is  ruinous.  Yet  the 
bulk  of  the  mortgages  are  given  to  satisfy  the 
taste  for  these  things,  which  are  unnecessary 
and  in  mauy  cases  foreign  to  the  actual  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  Agricultural  papers  should 
devote  as  much  space  to  warning  readers 
what  not  to  buy  as  they  do  to  advising  them 
what  to  buy.  j.  q.  c. 

Care  of  Tools, — Now  that  the  tools  are 
not  in  use,  it  will  pay  good  wages  to  look  out 
for  them.  1  estimate  that  farmers  who  let 
their  tools  rust  all  winter  lose  15  per  cent,  of 
their  value.  It’s  no  use  talking  to  the  men 
who  let  their  tools  rest  under  the  fence  all  win¬ 
ter — they  are  past  all  hope.  The  men  who 
house  their  tools  should  go  a  step  further  and 
protect  them  from  rust.  When  I  bring  my 
tools  in,  in  the  fall,  I  wipe  them  clean  and  dry, 
and  then  rub  them  over  with  a  good  coating 
of  lard  or  tallow;  axle  grease  will  do.  This 
will  keep  them  clean  and  bright.  In  the 
spring  I  wash  the  grease  off  with  kerosene 
and  find  the  tools  all  ready  for  service.  Try 
this  one  season,  farmers,  mul  you  will  never 
give  it  up.  The  wood  work  can  be  well  painted 
with  linseed  oil  and  then  wiped  dry. 

Stark  Co.,  Ohio.  henry  gray. 


Half-fed  Horses. — We  have  neighbors 
who  have  acted  through  the  summer  on  the 
principle  that  a  good  whip  can  take  the  place 
of  oats  in  a  horse’s  ration.  At  least  they  have 
half-fed  their  horses  and  forced  them  through 
the  summer's  work  by  thrashing  them  every 
few  moments.  They  seem  to  think  this  is  the 
best  way  to  make  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
count  in  the  farm  work.  When  one  of  these 
horses  lay  down  and  died,  the  other  day,  the 
owner  could  net  understand  how  it  happened. 
People  can  do  almost  everything  by  means  of 
chemistry,  but  changing  a  thrashing  into  oats 
is  too  much.  J.  H.  green. 

Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

R,  N.-Y. — For  years  some  of  the  street  rail¬ 
roads  of  this  and  other  cities  deliberately  kept 
their  horses  half  starved — mere  frameworks — 
for  economy’s  sake:  but  they  found  it  was 
very  poor  economy  in  the  long  run.  They 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  costless 
in  the  aggregate  to  feed  the  horses  poorly, 
work  them  hard  and  get  as  much  out  of  them 
as  possible  at  the  least  expense  for  a  short 
lifetime,  than  to  treat  them  well  and  get  a 
longer  period  of  work  out  of  them.  Of  course, 
it  was  barbarously  cruel  to  act  deliberately  in 
this  way ;  but  “soulless'’  corporations  generally 
look  more  to  economy  than  humanity.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  at  length  taught  them  that 
it  would  be  money  in  their  treasuries  to  feed 
aud  care  for  their  beasts  well.  Economy  and 
humanity  go  hand  in  hand  in  stock  feeding. 


I  hear  many  farmers  complaiu  of  bard 
times  and  the  difficulty  of  saving  a  cent. 
Whenever  I  ask  them  "If  you  should  live  as 
your  father  did, couldn’t  you  save  money  with 
present  prices  f  there  is  not  one  who  cannot 
answer  "Yes.’’ 


n.  g.  a. 


Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  tie  nccompauied  b.v  the  name 
and  address  or  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
askttuf  a  question,  please  see  If  It  Is  nol  answered  lu 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  afew  questions  at 
one  time.  Fut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


GASOLINE. 

./.  H.  J .,  Peabody ,  Kans. — 1.  What  is  gaso¬ 
line  composed  of  aud  how  is  it  made!  2.  Can 
consumers  manufacture  it  for  their  own  use 
cheaper  than  they  can  buy  it? 

A  ns, — 1.  Gasoline  is  derived  by  distillation 
from  petroleum,  and  is  one  of  the  lighterjhy- 
drocarbous,  which  leave  the  still  ut  compara¬ 
tively  low  temperatures  ,in  the  process  of  re¬ 
fining  the  crutle  oil  in  order-.to  make  it  safe  as 


an  illuminating  material.  Gasoline  then  is, 
in  reality,  a  certain  grade  of  naphtha;  and  it 
owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used 
to  carburet  air  in  the  so-called  “gas  ma¬ 
chines,”  the  air  serving  as  the  carrier  and  dil- 
utenfc  of  the  hydrocarbon  vapor  with  which  it 
becomes  saturated.  The  extreme  volatility  of 
gasobua  allows  the  air  to  become  saturated 
with  gasoline  vapor  without  the  application  of 
heat;  for  gasoline  has  a  boiling  point  varying 
from  60°  to  F,  according  to  its  specific 
gravity,  which  is  usually  about  one-half  that 
of  water.  2.  The  manufacture  of  gasoline  is 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  risk  aud  danger 
from  fire  aud  explosion,  and  its  manufacture 
by  the  consumer  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  both  on  this  score  and  that  of  expense. 
Its  mere  use  is  dangerous,  because,  as  above 
stated,  its  boiling  or  flashing  point  is  so  low 
that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  volatilize  it,  and  the  law  prohibits 
the  sale  and  use  of  any  petroleum  oil  product 
whose  flashing  point  exceeds  100°  Fahr. 

AN  AILING  HORSE;  BOOKS  ON  HORSES. 

E.  F.  B.,  Sherman.  Neb. — 1.  I  have  a  horse 
which  has  been  ailing  for  nearly  a  year.  I 
took  him  up  off  the  range  six  months  ago  and 
he  seemed  to  have  the  common  distemper,  so  I 
turned  him  loose  again.  Have  kept  him  up 
for  the  past  two  months.  He  breathes  hard, and 
by  spells  discharges  a  small  amount  of  mucus 
from  each  nostril,  of  light  yellow  color.  He  is 
swollen  about  the  nose.  He  eats  well  and 
keeps  in  good  condition.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Is  there  any  cure?  If  so,  what?  2.  What  is 
the  best  work  on  horses — breeding,  training, 
doctoring,  etc.  ?  Where  can  it  be  obtained, 
and  at  what  price? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORXE. 

1.  Give  six  drams  of  Barbadoes  aloes  to 
open  the  bowels,  and  then  keep  them  moder¬ 
ately  loose  by  feeding  oue-balf  pint  of  ground 
linseed  in  the  feed  three  times  daily.  Steam 
the  nostrils  at  evening  by  feeding  a  hot  bran 
mash,  ruade  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
four  quarts  of  wheat  bran  in  a  bucket,  and 
allowing  the  animal  to  eat  it  while  steaming 
hot.  Night  and  morning  give  one-half  ounce 
powdered  gentian,  two  drams  niter  and  one 
ounce  Epsom  salts  in  a  pint  of  ale  or  water. 
Rub  the  throat  twice  a  week  with  strong  am¬ 
monia  liniment  or  apply  a  mild  blister.  2. 
There  is  no  single  work  I  can  recommend 
that  covers  the  subjects  of  “breeding,  train¬ 
ing.  doctoring  of  the  horse,  etc.”  For  general 
purposes  “Stock-Breeding”  by  Manly  Miles, 
price  $1.50,  is  excellent.  Ou  “horse-breeding” 
alone,  there  is  a  recent  work  by  J.  W.  Saun¬ 
ders,  of  Chicago,  price  $2.  For  training, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  works,  all  of 
which  contain  some  very  good  points.  Of  the 
smaller  works,  “The  Horseman’s  Guide  and 
Farrier,”  by  S.  O.  R.  York,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
price,  $1.,  or  Rarey’s  “Horse  Tamer  and  Far¬ 
rier,”  price,  50  cents,  is  as  good  as  any.  For 
larger,  more  expensive  works.  “Taming  and 
Educating  Horses,”  by  Magner,  price,  $5;  or 
“The  Illustrated  Horse  Management”  by  May- 
hew,  price  $3,  possesses  many  good  features. 
On  the  treatment  of  the  horse,  as  well  ns  that 
of  other  domestic  animals,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser” 
by  Dr.  James  Low,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  price  $3. 
Any  of  these  works  may  be  had  of  W.  R.  Jen¬ 
kins,  S50  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  or  of 
the  author  where  the  address  is  given. 

FEED  FOR  SHEEP  AND  FATTENING  OXEN. 

A.  B.  S..  East  Thorndike ,  Me. — 1.  Which 
is  the  best  aud  cheapest  feed  for  sheep  that  are 
to  have  lambs  in  April,  one  flock  to  have  En¬ 
glish  hay,  the  other  swale  hay;  feed  at  the 
following  prices:  corn-meal,  per  LOO  lbs,  $1.20; 
cotton-seed  meal,  $1.40;  shorts,  $1.10.  State 
the  amount  each  sheep  should  have.  2.  Which 
kind  ami  what  amouut  would  be  required  to 
fatten  oxen?  How  much  more  should  they 
have  when  fed  on  oat  straw  than  on  hay 

Ans. — 1.  Cotton  seed  is  not  a  desirable  food 
for  any  breeding  animal,  for  the  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  that  its  effects  encourage  abortion.  Again, 
line  foods  are  not  suitable  for  sheep,  which 
masticate  their  food  most  thoroughly.  Corn 
and  other  carbonaceous  foods  are  also  not  good 
for  sheep  except  in  small  quantities.  Sheep 
are  warmly  clothed  and  do  not  require  so 
much  carbonaceous  food  os  other  animals  do. 
They  are  kept  for  wool  and  lambs,  chiefly,  and 
as  the  wool  contains  Id  per  cent,  of  nitrogeu 
ami  the  lamb  needs  special  provision  for  its 
flesh  and  bone,  foods  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  required.  Hence  clover, 
as  pasture  aud  hay,  should  be  the  main  feed¬ 
ing  for  sheep,  and  bran  aud  oats,  with  a  little 
corn  only,  should  furnish  the  grain  food. 
Throe  pounds  of  good  clover  bay  and  four 
ounces  of  mixed  bran,  oats  aud  buckwheat 
would  keep  a  sheep  of  UK)  pounds’  weight  iu 
good  condition,  along  with  as  much  oat  and 
pea  straw  as  it  will  eat.  2.  For  fattening 
oxen  we  would  give  four  quarts  of  corn-meal 
with  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
10  pounds  of  good  hay  and  what  oat  straw 


they  will  eat.  This  allowance  is  for  one  day. 
The  meal  should  be  finely  ground  and  fed  dry. 
EVAPORATED  FRUIT. 

F,  L.  N. ,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  the  evap¬ 
orated  apple  industry  likely  to  be  overdone 
by  so  many  goiug  into  it  this  year?  2.  Are 
the  best  evaporated  applies  used  in  the  United 
States  or  shipped  abroad?  3.  From  what  sec¬ 
tion  do  most  of  the  evaporated  apples  come? 

4.  Is  the  business  confined  to  any  particular 
States? 

Ans. — 1.  Prices  this  year  are  reported  very 
good  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  the 
apple  crop  was  light  in  many  sections.  Next 
year  indications  are  that,  prices  will  be  low 
again,  as  without  doubt  many  will  enter  the 
business  tempted  by  this  year’s  prices.  It 
may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  profits  in 
the  business  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  apple  crop.  A  large  crop  means  low 
prices  for  evaporated  fruit  as  a  rule.  This  is 
an  excellent  business  for  co-operative  societies 
such  as  are  organized  to  conduct  creameries. 

2.  Probably  90  per  cent,  of  our  evaporated 
fruit  and  about  all  the  sun-dried  are  consumed 
m  this  country.  Great  quantities  are  used  in 
the  Far  West  and  Northwest  on  the  large 
farms  and  ranches.  4.  Western  New  York  is 
probably  the  most  noted  seefciou.  Michigan 
sends  out  a  great  deal  of  first-class  fruit.  New 
England  is  gaining,  and  in  most  of  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
the  business  is  more  or  less  developed.  Of 
course,  California  is  noted  for  her  fruit  pro¬ 
ducts  and  there  are  many  locations  in  the 
Gulf  States  where  evaporating  could  be  made 
profitable. 

ABORTION  IN  A  YOUNG  HEIFER. 

G.  W.  C.,  Hope ,  Dak.— My  heifer  took  the 
bull  when  ten  months  old.  About  five  weeks 
later  I  noticed  some  blood  about  the  vagina 
and  on  the  tail.  Shortly  afterwards  she  came 
in  heat  and  has  done  so  several  times  since 
at  varying  intervals  from  two  to  four  weeks 
apart.  I  did  not  take  her  to  bull  the  first  time 
but  have  at  every  heat  since  then.  About  36 
hours  after  taking  him,  she  passes  a  little  blood 
and  is  uueasy  for  about  an  hour.  What  is  the 
trouble  ? 

Ans. — It  is  apparently  a  case  of  abortion. 
Wait  at  least  three  or  four  months  before  al¬ 
lowing  the  heifer  to  take  the  bull.  In  the 
meantime  keep  her  in  good,  healthy,  growing 
condition.  Is  there  any  chronic  discharge 
from  the  vagina?  If  so  it  should  be  reported 
for  treatment. 

MANGE  ON  A  COLT. 

P.  A.  R.,  Apalachin,  N.  Y—  About  two 
months  ago  the  skin  ou  the  neck  of  my  three- 
year-old  colt  became  wrinkly  amt  scurfy. 
The  affect  ion  has  spread  since ;  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter? 

Ans.— Wash  the  colt  with  warm,  strong, 
soap-suds,  using  a  stiff  brush,  to  break  off  and 
remove  all  the  scurf  and  scabs.  Then  apply  a 
decoction  of  tobacco  (tobacco  one  pound, 
water  ten  quarts)  rubbing  it  well  into  tbe  skin. 
Repeat  the  application  on  the  third  and  sixth 
days.  Good  grootniug  will  do  much  toward 
keeping  the  skin  in  a  good,  healthy  condition, 
and  give  the  coat  a  fine,  slick  appearance. 

Miscall  aneous, 

G.  P.  H..  Seville ,  Fla.— I  have  a  young 
blooded  mare  brought  from  Tennessee  last 
March.  She  was  in  good  health  uutil  about  a 
month  ago.  Now  she  has  little  appetite  and  is 
drawn  up.  She  has  run  down  in  flesh  and  her 
hair  has  turned  from  sleek  to  rough,  and  alter 
she  urinates  she  passes  just  a  little  blood. 
She  fliuches  when  her  loins  are  pressed. 
Though  she  is  never  severely  worked,  she  is 
stiff  and  sore  behind— apparently  in  the  hips 
below'  the  line  of  the  flank.  What  ails  her  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 
Consult  a  competent  veterinarian  if  possible. 
In  the  absence  of  such,  take  a  quantity  of  the 
urine  and  supposed  blood  to  a  chemist  or 
physician  for  examination.  Seud  us  the  re¬ 
port  of  such  examination,  with  a  careful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  case,  and  we  can  prescribe 
treatment.  Without  such  examination  treat¬ 
ment.  might  be  worse  than  no  treatment. 

A.  T.  Z.,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.— The  Spangler 
fertilizer  distributor  is  a  good  implement. 
Most  seed  drills  are  now  fitted  with  fertilizer 
attachments  if  desired.  McKeuny’s  straw¬ 
berry  aud  lawn  fertilizer  machine,  made  by 
the  Taunton  MachiueCo.,Tauuton,Mass.,  is  an 
excellent  tool  for  lawns.  The  Cahoon  seed 
sower  does  good  work.  For  pulverizing  the 
surface  soil,  breaking  up  lumps  and  preparing 
fall  plowed  land  for  seed,  the  Acme  harrow 
can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

H.,  West  Granby,  Conn.— Who  are  reli¬ 
able  fur  dealers  in  New  York. 

Ans.— There  are  over  150  of  them.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  Belt,  Butler  £  Co.,  106 
Reade  St.;  Herman  F.  Biadzeil,  1151  Broad 
way;  C.  G.  Gunther  &  Co.,  184  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Joseph  Froelich,  599  Broadway  and  172 
Mercer  St. 
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FURLEY& BUTTRUM 

English  Merino  Underwear. 

JAMES  McfREERY  &  CO. 
Call  special  attention  to 
tlieir  Fall  Importation  of* 
this  celebrated  line  of  Un¬ 
derwear — in  all  weights, 
suitable  for  the  season— for 
men,  women  and  children. 
These  goods  will  not 
shrink  or  w  ash  up  in  knots, 
and  are  equal  to  an  y  manu¬ 
factured.  An  examination 
is  also  invited  of  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  the  celebrated 

"OSTERODE  HEALTH  CLOTHING,’’ 

which,  lor  its  excellent 
qualities. has  won  a  repnta- 
lion  throughout  the  world. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

from  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  receive  careful 
and  prompt  attention. 


Broadxvay  and  1 1th  St., 
New  York. 


F.  J .,  Dandas,  Can. — For  full  particulars 
as  to  brewers’  grains  for  feed  see  article  by 
H.  Stewart  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

J.  TV.,  Minnesota ,  Dak. — Yes;  the  Mesquit 
bean  is  too  tender  for  your  section. 

DISCUSSION. 


N.  R.  C.,  Shore,  N.  C.,  Nov.  28. — In  the 
Rural  of  November  12,  page  753,a  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Rural  asks  why  is  not  the  chin¬ 
quapin  a  good  lawn  tree,  saying  that  there  is 
one  near  a  small  village  in  an  old  field  in 
North  Carolina,  which  many  persons  would 
give  $1,000  for,  if  it  could  be  placed  upon  their 
lawn,  measuring  152  feet  around.  But  should 
not  the  writer  have  added  chestnut  to  the 
name?  Chinquapin  Chestnut  is  no  doubt  the 
name  instead  of  chinquapin.  Thirty  years 
ago  I  knew  a  Chinquapin  Chestnut  tree  of  the 
kind  described.  It  never  failed  of  a  crop, 
each  burr  often  containing  four  to  six  nuts. 
The  tree  was  about  15  feet  high,  and  the 
branches  spread  about  20  feet  from  the  crunk, 
in  every  direction.  The  truuk  was  about  four 
feet  high  and  about  20  inches  in  diameter. 
It  stood  in  the  barn  yard  of  a  thrifty  mechanic 
and  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any 
lawn.  I  know  of  but  one  Chinquapin  Chest¬ 
nut  bearing  fruit.  It  stands  in  the  yard  of 
Dr.  B.  Jones,  of  North  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Chinquapin  is  the  full  famil¬ 
ial*  name  of  Castanea  pumila. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Iowa. 

Oasis,  Johnson  Co.,  Dec.  3. — Crops  of  all 
kinds  were  good.  Hay  was  rather  light,  but 
it  was  got  up  in  fine  condition.  Wheat  the 
best  for  many  years.  Oats  yielded  from  30  to 
50  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  from  40  to  75  or  80. 
Timothy  seed  from  2}  to  six  bushels.  Clover 
yield  large,  mostly  cut  for  hay.  This  covers 
part  of  Johnson,  Cedar  and  Linn  counties. 
The  drought  has  proved  a  blessing  to  stock, for 
it  has  compelled  meu  to  dig  deep  wells  so  that 
cattle  get  pure  water  now.  Stock  looks  fine. 
Prices  away  down.  Hogs  high  and  scarce. 

D.  W. 

Minnesota. 

Mentor,  Polk  Co.,  Nov,  30.— Farmers  liave 
about  completed  this  year’s  work  of  raising 
wheat,  and  most  of  them  are  doing  their  best 
at  raising  mortgages.  It  is  rather  slow  work 
with  interest  at  10  per  cent,  and  wheat  at  57 
cents  per  bushel.  All  other  grain  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  low  here,  and  tanners  still  think 
it  pays  best  to  raise  the  wheat.  Cattle  and 
sheep  pay  a  good  deal  better,  but  it  takes  more 
capital  to  commence  raising  them,  and  one 
cannot  turn  the  money  over  quickly  enough 
for  the  farmers  to  pay  debts  and  get  a  liviug. 
but  iu  spite  of  low  prices  the  times  seem  to  be 
improving  and  farmers  are  hopeful.  The 
building  of  new  railroads,  warehouses,  eleva¬ 
tors,  etc.,  helps  to  make  times  better,  and  a 


DEC  47 


tendency  among  the  farmers  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  about  going  into  debt  makes  a  very  great 
difference.  Farmers  who  a  short  time  ago 
gave  notes  for  *315  for  a  self-binder,  are  now 
paying  notes  and  interest;  ill  some  cases  a  total 
of  *400  with  50-ceut  wheat;  other  machinery 
proportionately.  Such  lessons  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  farmers 
have  well  learned  them  and  will  eventually 
profit  by  their  experience,  a ;  that  is  about  the 
only  way  they  can  realize  any  profit,  f.  a. 


A  World  of  Dairy  Wisdom,— In  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  an  address  on  “Our 
Dairy  Interests,”  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Bur¬ 
nett,  of  Mass.,  who  owns  a  large  farm  and 
does  a  very  large  business  besides.  He  has 
about  100  thorough breds,  and  he  also  takes 
the  milk  from  the  neighbors  around  him.  He 
gets  all  the  milk  from  five  or  six  hundred  cows 
a  day. producing  every  day  about  four  tons  of 
milk.  His  farm  is  run  by  machinery — by  the 
bell  and  whistle  system,  so  to  speak.  He  has 
a  large  creamery  on  his  farm.  He  speaks  of 
daily  interests  under  three  heads; 

1st,  food;  2d.  dairy  stock;  and,  3d,  skill. 
Take  the  best  cow  in  the  world,  without  pro¬ 
per  feed,  and  no  one  can  make  butter  that  is 
good  for  anything;  or  give  the  best  of  feed 
with  a  poor  cow,  and  no  one  can  make  butter 
that  is  first-class.  Mr.  Burnett  says  that  he 
feeds  all  the  clover  hay  he  can  get;  for  there  is 
no  feed  that  can  be  given  cows  that  is  better 
for  butter  making.  He  knows  it  is  now  some¬ 
what  out  of  fashion  for  farmers  to  raise  clover 
hay,  but  be  tells  them  there  is  notbiug  like  it 
for  the  butter  dairyman.  There  is  no  need  to 
tell  the  old  dairyman  this,  for  it  was  a  well- 
established  rule  with  him  that  he  could  give 
them  nothing  better  for  the  purpose,  for  they 
fully  realized  the  value  of  it.  He  does  not 
know  that  it  is  so  much  the  fault  of  the  farmer 
that  clover  hay  has  grown  out  of  fashion  as 
the  fault  of  our  more  modern  machinery  that 
has  sort  of  shaken  the  clover  out  of  our  farms. 

In  Mr.  Burnett’s  opinion,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  old-fashioned  corn-cob  meal,  for  it  fills 
all  the  requirements,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
it  to  make  good  butter.  He  knows  many 
people  claim  it  will  not  give  butter  the  fine 
color  and  quality  that  fine  corn-mcnl  will,  but 
he  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  this  porn-cob 
meal.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  with  many  farm¬ 
ers  that  it  is  only  those  fancy  farmers,  so- 
called,  who  can  afford  to  teed  grain.  He 
feeds  his  cows  for  about  ten  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  aud  pretty  much  all  of  this  feed 
in  the  way  of  grain  is  given  in  the  shape  of 
corn-cob  meal.  He  feeds  pretty  regularly 
during  almost  the  whole  year,  except  during 
June  and  July,  when  they  have  good  pasture, 
but  the  moment  grass  gets  short  or  begins  to 
dry  up,  pasture  must  be  supplemented  by 
giving  them  grain  of  some  kind.  He  feeds  all 
the  way  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  cob-meal 
per  day  to  each  cow.  He  supplements  this 
grain  by  feeding  the  very  best  of  hay.  and 
thinks  that  if  farmers  have  not  a  good  quality 
of  hay,  corn  fodder  will  make  a  better  quality 
of  butter  than  hay  when  it  is  over-ripe.  In 
making  fine  butter  it  is  not  one  little  thing 
that  tells,  but  a  whole  lot  of  things,  little  and 
big,  struug  together.  Mr.  Burnett  refers  to 
bis  yearlings  and  two-year  olds  for  the  most 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  value  of  corn-stalks 
as  a  fodder,  for  they  get  but  little  else.  He 
feeds  but  little  grain  to  these  young  cows,  aud 
they  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of 
corn  fodder.  During  the  last  few  years, 
while  silos  have  been  receiving  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  he  has  given  this  question  of  corn  fodder 
a  thorough  investigation,  aud  be  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  its  value  as  a  food.  Besides 
the  hay  aud  fodder  he  feeds,  and  the  grain, 
he  raises  large  quantities  of  roots.  He  feeds 
5,000  bushels  of  roots  a  year.  He  manures 
heavily  aud  raises  very  large  crops.  He  lias 
followed  this  plan  for  15  years,  aud  would  not 
like  to  dispense  with  these,  for  they  are  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  on  his  farm.  He  feeds  them 
more  as  a  tonic  than  uuything  else,  for  he 
must,  as  a  stock  raiser,  look  not  only  after  the 
product  from  his  cows,  but  also  after  the 
progeny. 

At  half  past  five  in  the  moruiug  every  man 
must  be  iu  his  place  in  the  stable,  lor  that  Ls 
the  time  they  begin  milking  at  Mr.  Burnett’s. 
The  herdsman  has  already  given  the  cows  a 
good  foddering  of  hay.  At  a  quarter  past 
six  the  milking  is  done,  and  then  the  men  go 
to  breakfast,  and  the  herdsman  cleans  out  the 
stalls— he  takes  his  breakfast  at  whatever  time 
it  suits  him,  for  he  has  his  duties  to  attend  to, 
and  goes  when  he  best  can.  The  herdsman 
then  gives  the  stalls  n  good  cleaning,  brush¬ 


ing  them  out  thoroughly,  and  then  gives  the 
cows  their  gram,  each  animal  getting  from 
two  to  four  quarts  of  cob  meal,  those  near 
calving  and  those  cows  that  are  dry  getting 
little  or  no  grain.  After  he  has  had  bis  break¬ 
fast  the  cows  are  watered,  ami  are  given  a 
good  quantity  of  corn  stalks.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  they  begin  feeding  about  ball'  past  two, 
rarely  getting  two  meals,  but  quite  a  number 
of  courses — that  is  his  plan.  They  don't,  get 
through  eating  their  different  courses  until 
half  past  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  and  then 
they  begin  again  about  half  past  t  wo  in  the 
afternoon  on  their  other  feed.  Then 
roots  are  given  and  grain  again,  and 
then  comes  hay,  and  then  they  milk  at 
five.  They  milk  at  exactly  the  same  time 
night  and  morning,  dividing  the  time  into  two 
periods  of  about  equal  length.  After  they 
are  milked  they  get  another  foddering  of  hay. 
He  is  an  old-fashioned  feeder,  and  divides  his 
feed  into  two  feeds  a  day,  They  are  all  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  out.  iu  the  afternoon,  being 
turned  out  of  the  stables  then. 

Mr.  Burnett  thinks  that  refrigeration  in 
summer  is  as  important  as  heating  m  winter, 
aud  that  no  man  can  make  good  butter  all  the 
year  round  if  he  does  not  have  a  cold  room 
for  his  cream  in  summer,  or  a  supply  of  ice,  or 
a  spring,  or  whatever  arrangement  he  may 
have  for  cooling  the  temperature  of  his  cream. 
He  caunot  make  decent  butter  the  year 
round  without  he  has  one  of  these.  It  is  the 
most  important  point  that  has  been  decided  iu 
the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  a  point  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  Eastern  farmers  if 
they  would  compete  in  the  markets  with  their 
rivals  iu  butter  making. 

The  Hou.  H.  D.  Bherman,  of  Iowa,  uas  for 
several  years  been  lookiug  into  this  subject — 
in  fact,  he  has  given  the  subject  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  He  has  for  the  last  25 
years  been  devoted  to  the  work,  and  this  man 
has  talked  clover  aud  has  talked  creamery, 
aud  the  methods  of  building  creameries,  aud 
the  use  of  ice  and  refrigerators  in  summer, 
until  to-day  the  Western  butter  that  used  to 
go  to  Chicago  in  15  to  100-pound  kegs,  and  was 
sold  at  the  bottom  price,  now  brings  from  35 
to  40  cents  per  pound  iu  New  York  markets. 
It  comes  to  New  York  and  Sells  by  the  car¬ 
load  at  the  very  top  of  the  market.  The  time 
is  certainly  coming  when  something  must  he 
done,  and  in  Massachusetts  they  are  establish¬ 
ing  creameries,  and  these  have  increased  in 
that  State  during  the  last  two  years  fully 
two-hundredfold,  and  they  are  getting  good 
results  from  them. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  milk.  Mr  Burnett  has  had  much 
experience  in  buying  milk  for  his  dairy  aud 
weighing  every  cow’s  milk  iu  his  own  herd 
night  aud  morning.  He  has  in  his  herd  prob¬ 
ably  half-a-dozen  cows  giving  7,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year,  the  average  being  about  10 
pounds  per  milking.  His  poorest  cows  give 
5,000  pounds  per  annum.  What  are  the  re¬ 
sults?  It,  takes  10  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  butter,  when  the  milk  comes  from 
bis  cows,  while  the  milk  he  buys  from  his 
neighbors  gives  but  one  pound  of  butter  to  22 
pounds  of  milk.  Look  at  the  relative  values 
of  the  two  in  dollars  and  cents.  Take  5,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow,  and  if  it  takes  22 
pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  we  get  227 
pounds,  aud  if  it  only  takes  10  pounds  of  milk 
to  a  pound  of  butter  we  get  312  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  from  the  same  weight  of  milk,  or  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  85  pounds  iu  favor  of  the  best  cow’s 
milk. 

Mr.  Burnett  makes  his  butter  in  a  barrel 
churn,  holding  from  75  to  UMJ  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  It  takes  about  40  minutes  iu  summer  at 
the  right  temperature.  He  makes  it  a  rule  to 
have  the  cream  at  a  temperature  of  50  de¬ 
grees  in  summer,  and  02  degrees  iu  winter.  He 
thinks  this  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  be¬ 
lieves  a  thermometer  of  just  as  much  import¬ 
ance  iu  the  dairy  as  the  milking  pail — every 
bit  as  important.  He  wants  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  in  summer  aud  a  high  temperature  in 
winter,  and  if  these  are  not,  secured  we  cannot 
be  successful  butter  makers.  His  butter  room 
is  kept  at  about  the  same  temperature  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter — in  the  summer  by  ventila¬ 
tors  which  open  directly  from  the  ice  house  to 
the  room.  In  this  ice  house  are  some  25  tons 
of  ice,  aud  by  this  means  he  is  able  to  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  butter  room  within 
two  or  three  degrees  of  00.  In  about  40  min¬ 
utes  after  he  begins  churning  the  butter  comes 
in  little  particles,  or  little  globules  about  the 
size  of  wheat,  when  the  buttermilk  is  drawn 
off  very  carefully  and  allowed  to  drain  for  1U 
or  15  minutes.  Then  he  gives  the  butter  ulxiut 
three  washings  with  brine — sometimes  only 
two  washings  and  sometimes  four,  for  he  ul- 
ways  wants  the  brine  to  Call  away  from  the 
the  butter  clear — without  any  milk.  Three 
washings  will  generally  accomplish  this  re¬ 
sult,  Then  it  is  worked  in  the  churn,  where 
it  is  brought  together  into  one  lump  or  mass. 
Then  it  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  tray 
iptydB  of  wood  and  this  is  placed  on  the  table. 


The  Amounts  of  Plant-food  Extracted 
from  the  Soil  by  Crops  of  Mixed  Hay  and 
German  Millet  as  Estimated  by  the  New 
Jersey  Ex.  Station. — The  following  analyses 
give  the  percentages  of  nitrogeu,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  both  in  mixed  hay  and  dried 
millet.  These  have  been  calculated  into  abso¬ 
lute  weights  per  ton  of  hay  with  the  following 
results.  For  Comparison,  the  number  of 
pouuds  of  each  of  these  three  elements  of 
plant-food  to  be  found  in  a  ton  of  clover  or 
lucern  has  also  been  added; 
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Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Hay  from  Hungarian  Cross  19.8  fi.fi  26  2 

Timothy  11  ay  mid  Hover...  15  0  fi.fi  84.8 

Clover,  average  of  two  cuts  18  8  7.fi  59  fi 

Lucern,  "  "  three  ••  54  fi  8  0  42.0 

With  a  single  exception, millet  requires  less  ex- 
peusive  plant-food  than  eitherof  the  other  pro¬ 
ducts  mentioned  in  this  table.  This  exception 
is  found  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  in  mixed  hay. 

When  these  results  are  calculated  upon  the 
crop  returns  per  acre,  the  results  are  still  more 
favorable  for  the  millet,  as  the  following 
table  shows; 
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Hnv  from  Hungarian  Grass 
Timothy  Hay  and  clover.... 
Clover  “  . 

Lucern . . 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

51  5 

17  l 

68.1 

54.0 

23.7 

125  8 

190  0 

36  1 

2U6  5 

2(11  fi 

39.fi 

208.5 

A  crop  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  takes 
from  au  acre  of  ground  more  nitrogen,  more 
phosphoric  acid  and  more  potash  by  50  per 
cent,  than  a  crop  of  millet.  A  crop  of  clover 
extracts  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash  aud  twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid  from 
an  acre  as  a  crop  of  millet.  Lucern,  iu  some 
respects,  uses  even  more  plant-food  than  clo¬ 
ver.  A  more  definite  opinion  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  expensive  plant-food  removed 
from  the  soil  by  the  above-mentioned  crops 
can  be  gained  by  computing  the  cost  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  soil  equivalent  amounts  of 
equally  available  plant-food,  used  iu  the  form 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  The  estimates  are 
as  follows: 

Nitrate  of  Acid  Muriate 
Brand.  Soda-  Phosphate,  of  Potash. 


Hungarian  Grass,  lbs  Value  lbs  Value  lbs  Value 

and  Hay .  82t)  IS.UJ  130  *0.98  175  $8.50  $12.48 

Timothy  Hay  and 


Clover . 

...  335 

888 

180 

1.8S 

250 

5.00 

14  73 

Clover  Hay  . . . 

.  1,190 

29.75 

800 

2.15 

580 

10.60 

42.00 

Lucern  "  . . . 

.  1.625 

40  63 

300 

2.25 

410 

8.V0 

51  08 

The  lightest  demauds  are  made  by  Hungari¬ 
an  Grass,  for  the  cost  of  returning  all  of  the 
expensive  food  removed  by  it  from  an  acre  of 
soil  is  *12.4$  only;  still  the  Hungarian  Grass  is 
considered  an  exhaustive  crop.  The  heaviest 
demands  are  made  by  clover  and  lucern.  A 
good  clover  crop,  for  instance,  takes  $42.80 
worth  of  expensive  plant-food  from  an  acre, 
a  ud  $51  are  ueeded  to  replace  that  extracted  l>y 
au  acre  of  lucern,  yet  both  of  these  crops  leave 
the  surface-soil  noticeably  enriched  by  their 
growth.  The  question,  therefore,  depends  up¬ 
on  the  location  in  the  ground  from  which  each 
crop  extracts  its  food.  Clover  and  lucern  are 
well-known  deep  feeders;  Timothy  roots  have 
also  been  followed  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
surface,  but  millet,  on  the  othpr  hand,  is  said 
to  feed  entirely  iu  the  first  three  or  four  inch¬ 
es  of  soil.  Admitting  the  truth  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  the  difference  between  these  crops 
consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  one  class  dial  us 
the  subsoil,  and  its  effects  arc  noticed  only 
after  years  of  cultivation;  the  millet  drains 
the  surface-soil  and  its  effect  are  at  once  appar 
ent.  All  are  valuable  servants  to  the  farmer 
when  their  habits  of  growth  are  understood. 

Plea  for  Instruction  in  the  Industrial 
Arts. — Professor  John  Hamilton’s  address  at 
the  formal  opening  of  the  new  Mechanic- 
Arts  building  at  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  most  practical  and 
at  the  same  time  most,  eloquent  plea  for  such 
Schools  that  has  yet  apjieared  in  print.  The 
argument,  flows  like  a  full,  steady  onward 
stream  and  must  be  read  iu  the  whole  for  just 
appreciation  of  its  value.  Here  ore  a  few 
fragments  chipped  out  of  it: 

“Until  lately  the  man  who  worked  outside 
in  the  shop,  and  the  student  who  worked  in¬ 
side  over  Ins  hooks  were  utterly  divided,  intel¬ 
lectually,  socially  aud  practically;  their  lives 
led  in  two  directions.  .  .There  came  a  time 
within  our  own  recollection  when  the  indus¬ 
trial  classes  became  urgent  for  educational 
aid  and  when  men  of  learning  and  experience, 
familiar  with  college  litn  and  training,  and 
also  with  industrial  life,  realized  its  wants, 

.  ,  .  The  good  Samaritan  who  first  ex¬ 
tended  aid  to  wounded  industries  was  Joseph 


Sheffield,  the  founder  of  the  Sheffield  Scien¬ 
tific  School  of  Yale  College.  .  .  An  idea 
had  been  started  which  could  not  be  sup¬ 
pressed;  the  education,  not  of  the  industrial 
classes  only,  hut  of  all  classes,  in  industrial 
art.  .  .  Recently,  like  a  new  star,  a  new 
quality  that  lay  open  for  all  these  centuries, 
right  before  men’s  eyes,  has  been  discovered. 
It  is  exhibited  by  the  youngest  child  that  plays 
on  the  floor  of  your  home.  It  is  the  desire  to 
construct.  It  is  a  legitimate  craving  of  the 
human  mind.  This  is  the  discovery  of  the 
age.  It  has  overturned  the  old  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  all  over  this  land  and  within  20  years. 

.  .  .  The  apprentice  system  is  gone;  the 
shop  system  only  traius  iu  single  specialties; 
the  new  system  undertakes  to  turn  out  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  educated  art  isans  and  to  do  it 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  .  .  The  world 
wants  trained  men.  .  .  Under  this  instruc¬ 

tion  the  studeut  acquires  mastery  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that,  underlie  all  the  mechanical  arts, 
aud  can  soon  acquire  the  specialties  of  any 
branch,  and  as  he  is  at  the  same  time  gaining 
literary  and  mathematical  knowledge,  he  be¬ 
comes  fitted  to  direct  the  operations  of  others, 
and'to  supervise  work  in  the  line  of  his  partic¬ 
ular  choice. 

Farm  Laborers  in  Different  Countries. 
— According  to  a  French  official  report, 
the  great  drain  upon  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  of  France  for  army  service,  the 
smallness  of  the  families  (averaging  only 
three  children  to  five  iu  Germany)  and  the 
tendency  toward  city  life,  which  is  general  in 
these  railroad  days,  has  led  to  extensive  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  French  government  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers,  and 
reports  have  been  sent  in  by  Consuls  stationed 
in  different  countries.  In  Germany  the  great 
extension  of  sugar  beet  culture,  requiring 
much  labor  on  the  soil  has  caused  a  scarcity 
of  bauds  in  some  localities,  and  a  rise  of  wages, 
but  the  prolific  Poles  aud  other  dwellers  in  the 
poor,  sandy  districts  of  Northern  Germany, 
move  southward  iu  the  busy  season  ami  sup- 
pi)'  labor  enough.  While  in  Germany  and 
France  the  governments  act  as  guardians  to 
the  poorer  classes,  iu  England  they  are 
scarcely  interfered  with  but  for  interest  of 
public  health  and  general  education.  The 
family  increase  seems  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
supply  of  laborers,  although  so  many  emi¬ 
grate.  In  Russia  the  most  that  is  done  for 
them  is  an  occasional  holiday  and  distribution 
of  brandy  or  other  stupefying  and  enslaving 
drinks!  These  people  and  the  Poles,  whose 
lives  are  so  hard,  are  attached  to  their  native 
soil,  and  never  leave  it  willingly,  and  the 
harder  their  lives  the  more  they  multiply. 
Like  the  French  emigrants  to  the  frozen  shores 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  hardship  seems  to 
favor  their  increase  and  vigor.  The  report 
from  Washington  by  M.  Houston,  Minister, 
recites  the  efforts  of  inventors  to  supply 
machinery  when  laborers  were  few,  and  the 
laws  passed  and  others  proposed  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  late,  to  check  the  immigration 
of  poor  laborers  now  that  there  is  excessive 
competition ;  also  the  efforts  made  to  induce 
the  surplus  laboring  population  of  the  cities  to 
go  in  colonies  on  to  lands  in  the  West  aud 
South. 

Potatoes  and  the  Irish. — The  American 
Analyst  disputes  the  statement  of  Dr.  Nich¬ 
ols  (see  page  770)  regarding  the  potato  as  an 
articleof  food.  "The  peculiarity  of  the  potato,” 
it  says,  “  is  that,  besides  being  at  once  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  wholesome  of  foods,  it 
has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Adam  Smith 
Loudon  and  McCulloch,  to  be  so  great  in 
nutritive  value  and  reproductive  power  that 
an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  twice  the 
number  of  persons  as  an  acre  sown  v  ith 
wheat,”  The  Analyst  then  goes  on  to  give  its 
idea  of  the  true  reason  of  Irish  poverty,  to  wit: 
‘‘a  too-crowded  population,  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  potato  as  a  common  food.” 
The  Boston  Pilot  calls  this  nonsense,  “Irish 
disconteut,”  it  says — and  it  ought  to  know — 
“  is  caused  by  foreign  oppression,  and  Irish 
poverty  by  the  land  of  the  country  being 
1  owned  ’  by  a  few  hundred  aristocrats,  most 
of  whom  live  elsewhere,  spending  the  enorm¬ 
ous  rents  racked  from  their  tenants  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Besides  this,  there  is  no 
varied  industry,  no  mining  or  manufacturing, 
no  fishery  labor — nothing  but  farming  the 
lands  the  people  cau  never  own.” 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  Ihe  Kansas 
Farmer,  says  that  farmers  justly  complain 
that  82  a  ton  for  cane  is  not  remunerative, 
and  if  they  may  expect  a  lower  rate  to  rule, 
their  interest  In  the  sugar-making  business 
would  diminish  as  fast  as  the  fact  became 
known.  Experience  and  observation  both 
testify  tiiut  us  a  business  expands  prices  of  its 
products  decrease,  The  general  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  Kaqsui,  will  reduce  the  price  of 
sugar,  aud  for  the  Kama  reason  the  genera j 


growing  of  cane  will  reduce  the  price  of  that 
article . 

Dehorning  cattle  seems  to  be  fast  approach¬ 
ing  a  craze  in  certain  parts  of  the  West.  It 
seems  singular  that  so  few  cases  are  reported 
in  which  any  sort  of  serious  consequences 
have  followed .  . . . . 

Yes,  the  Rural  advises  all  of  its  readers 
living  in  climates  as  cold  as  this  to  lay  down 
the  grape-vine  canes  It  does  not  advise  that 
they  be  covered  with  soil  or  with  any  other 
material  impervious  or  nearly  so  to  nir.  We 
merely  want  to  shelter  them  from  the  wind 
and  to  retard  or  prevent  rapid  alternations  of 
freezing  and  thawing . . . 

The  Farmers’  Review  expects  to  see  cash 
corn  selling  in  Chicago  at  50  cents  or  more  be¬ 
fore  December  is  over.  It  is.  at  this  writing, 
selling  in  Chicago  at  45  to  40  cents  for  ship¬ 
ment,  and  the  gap  in  price  between  it  und 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  very  considerably  nar¬ 
rowed  so  that  those  having  some  surplus  of 
both  with  some  feeding  demaud,  may  find 
it  the  better  economy  to  feed  the  wheat  and 
sell  the  corn . . . 

Orchards  are  never  safe  from  mice,  yet 
trees  are  cheaply  protected  by  tying  laths, 
staves,  or  any  similar  material  around  the 
trunks.  So  Dr.  Hopkins  tells  the  Country 
Home.  He  protects  over  a  thousand  trees  in 
this  way  every  fall,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
not  over  one  cent  a  tree,  and  he  has  not  aver¬ 
aged  the  loss  of  one  tree  a  year  iu  &  quarter  of 
a  century.  Press  the  ends  of  the  strips  a  little 
into  the  ground  and  tie,  with  one  turn  of 
white  cotton  twine,  near  the  top . 

The  Alsike  clover  on  CoL  Curtis’s  Kirby 
Homestead  was  in  full  bloom  the  middle  of 
June,  a  dense  mass  of  stems  and  foliage.  It 
was  much  admired  by  the  farmers,  and  it  was 
the  universal  verdict  that  it  was  better  than 
the  red  for  making  hay  of  an  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  The  beauty  of  such  a  field,  he  says,  must 
be  seen  to  tie  appreciated.  It  was  a  sea  of 
glorious  bloom . . . . . 

It  is  said,  remarks  the  Orange  Co.  Farmer, 
that  Loudon  has  about  1,500  lawyers,  and  if 
we  bad  the  statistics  at  baud,  doubtless  we 
should  see  that  American  cities  have  a  much 
larger  uumber  in  proportion  to  their  papula¬ 
tion.  If  the  people  had  a  little  more  sense  aud 
a  little  more  honesty,  uiue  out  of  ten  of  these 
lawyers  could  lie  relegated  to  some  more  pro¬ 
ductive  branch  of  industry.  They  live  mainly 
on  the  misfortunes  and  bad  conduct  of  their 
fellows . . . . . . . . 

The  New  York  Assistant  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  having  visited  all  the  creameries  of 
the  State  aud  most  of  the  farms,  has  not 
found  a  single  instance  where  oleomargarine 
has  been  used  to  adulterate  butter . 

Puck  says  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
accomplices  of  the  men  lately  hanged  iu  Chi¬ 
cago  have  so  long  been  permitted  to  bear  un¬ 
challenged  the  high-sounding  names  they 
have  given  to  themselves.  It  is  l'auk  nonsense 
to  call  these  pests  of  society  “Anarchists,” 
“Socialists,”  “Communists”  or  “Nihilists.” 
Tde  Chicago  rioteis  are  not  theorists  or  re¬ 
formers;  they  have  no  grievances  under  our 
laws — they  do  not  even  kuow  what  our  laws 
are.  They  have  no  comprehensible  complaint 
to  make  against  our  system  of  government. 
They  have  no  definite  change  to  propose ;  no 
honest  desire  to  better  their  fellow-men.  They 
are,  in  plain  English,  a  pack  of  soulless  ruf¬ 
fians  envious  of  their  neighbors.  Why  not 
call  a  thief  a  thief? . . . . . 

There  ore  such  people  as  Anarchists  and 
Socialists  iu  the  world— but  not  in  this  part  of 
it.  At  least  there  is  no  place  for  them  here; 
no  reason  for  their  existence.  The  Anarchist 
is  the  product  of  a  despotism.  He  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  a  revolt  against  tyranny.  Iu  u 
country  where  the  people  make  their  own 
laws,  he  is  an  anomaly— nay,  an  impossibility. 
There  are  men  here  who  do  what  the  Anarch¬ 
ists  of  Europe  have  done;  but  the  difference 
between  their  motives  and  the  motives  of  the 
European  Anarchists  makes  the  difference  in 
their  social  status — the  difference  that  there  is 
betweeu  the  murderer  and  the  man  who  takes 
life  in  self-defense.  In  Russia,  thousands  of 
lamest,  men  are  striving  to  overthrow  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  violent  means;  and  while  the 
means  may  shock  us,  we  eau  uot  deny  that 
the  revolutionists  have  seemingly  uo  otliers 
wherewith  to  gain  their  end,  and  they  are  the 
last  resort  of  sorely-tried  men.  There  is  uo 
free  speech  iu  Russia;  the  people  suffer  from 
heavy  taxation  and  cruel  and  unwise  laws, 
and  they  have  no  remedy  whatever.  That 
they  should  seek  a  violent  redress  for  their 
wrongs  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  though  the 
fact  may  be  deplorable . . . 

But  what  parallel  is  there  between  the  polit¬ 
ical  conditions  of  Russia  and  America?  Are 
we  taxed  beyond  our  powers  of  payment?  Is 
there  any  legislation  that  discriminates  be 
tween  one  social  class  aud  another  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  humbler  ?  Does  our  system 
t)t  goyenmumf.  m’pgpi/e  tij«  existence  pf 


classes?  Has  the  highest-born,  richest  man  in 
the  country  one  political  right  that  the  lowest 
laborer  does  not  possess?  Are  not  our  laws, 
good  and  bad,  made  by  the  people  for  the 
people  ?  If  they  are,  in  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  those  who  obey  them,  unsuitable  qr  inade¬ 
quate,  cau  uot  those  who  made,  by  the  same 
power,  unmake  them?  Under  such  a  govern¬ 
ment,  the  man  who  preaches  resistance  to  the 
law  is  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  society 
than  the  criminal  who  does  his  work  in  shame 
and  secresy. . . . . . . . 

Sec.  Campbell  mentions  that  during  the 
winters  of  IKK-i  and  1884  (two  years  in  success¬ 
ion)  Moore’s  Early  grape-vines  that  were  left 
exposed  upon  trellises,  were  killed  to  the 
ground.  Others  of  the  same  variety  which 
were  laid  down  escaped  injury  entirely. .. ,  . . 

In  trying  climates,  Sec.  Campbell  advises 
that  all  vines  be  given  protection;  for  after 
comparatively  mild  winters  the  bearing  of  the 
vines  would  probably  be  improved,  and  in  se¬ 
vere  ones  there  would  be  uo  fruit  without  it. . . 

He  has  long  been  convinced  that  this  win¬ 
ter  protection  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  grape  culture  in  some  sections, 
and  one  which  will  if  constantly  practiced, 
pay  better  than  any  other  involving  equal 
trouble  or  expense;  for  it  is  very  often  the 
turning-point  betweeu  complete  success  and 
entire  f a  i  lure . . . . . . . . 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  recommends  that  to 
increase  the  stiffness  of  the  stra  w  of  rye  or 
wheat  an  application  of  oyster-shell  screen¬ 
ings  or  cheap  lime  of  any  kiud — 20  or  JO  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre — may  be  used.  Old  plaster  or 
common  mortar  crushed,  or  leached  ashes 
which  are  mostly  carbonate  of  lime,  would  do 
as  well.  An  application  broadcasted  now 
upon  the  fields  of  grain  would  be  quite  safe. . . 

T.  B.  Terry  says,  in  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
that  Timothy  sown  early  iu  fall  is  the  best  for 
the  good  of  the  grass  itself.  If  sown  in  the 
spring  with  the  clover,  the  wheat  and  clover 
are  given  the  best  possible  chance;  but  the 
Timothy  may  be  expected  to  catch,  so  as  to 
till  up  auy  vacancies  in  the  clover,  and  to 
show  itself  somewhat  all  through  the  field. 
This  is  just  the  position  he  wants  Timothy 
to  take  on  bis  farm,  as  he  wants  wheat  and 
clover  surely  and  a  little  Timothy  iu  the  hay 
if  he  can  get  it.  Clover  hay  is  good  enough, 
and  clover  sod  the  best  of  all . 

Now,  when  shall  we  sow  the  clover  seed  in 
the  spring?  Mr.  Terry  is  all  in  favor  of  sow¬ 
ing  it  very  early',  just  after  the  winter  snows 
have  about  gone,  and  the  ground  begins  to 
thaw  day  times  and  freeze  nights.  The  first 
clear,  frosty  morning  after  tnis  time  he  puts 
on  the  «eed.  He  wants  a  clear,  frosty  morn¬ 
ing,  because  then  it  will  be  still,  no  wind,  and 
good  walking.  The  freezing  and  thawing 
after  that  will  work  the  seed  into  the  ground 
just  as  nearly  right  as  it  can  be  got.  This 
right  time  comes  with  him  usually  about  the 
first  of  March.  Last  year  it  was  the  last 
week  iu  February . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  contends  that  though 
dehorning  a  cow  may  not  lessen  the  flow  of 
milk,  it  does  lessen  the  secretion  of  butter 
fat  and  the  same  quantity  of  milk  will  give  a 
smaller  quantity'  of  butter . 

The  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  says  that  the  proposed  dairy  school 
at  Mountainville,  N.  Y.,  is  intended  to  be  a 
primary  practical  school  for  instruction  in 
dairy  work.  It  is  now  prepared  for  operation, 
and  pupils  only  are  required.  Tbere  ought  to 
be  uo  lack  of  applicants  for  instruction  iu  the 
art  of  dairying  at  this  fortunately-situated 
aud  well-equipped  farm  whose  liberal  and 
public-spirited  proprietor  has  all  along  held 
it  as  devised  for  the  interests  of  The  farmers 
aud  as  an  educational  establishment  in  every 
way . . . . . 

The  dairy  languishes  aud  suffers  for  want 
of  skilled  work, and  skilled  work  can  be  learned 
only  at  a  dairy  school.  There  are  too  many 
teachers  of  the  art,  but  far  too  little  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  a  large  number  of  those  who  profess 
to  teach  need  to  be  taught  themselves  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  successful 
work  in  the  dairy . . . . . 


ABSTRACTS. 

N.  Y.  World:  “The  coal  barons  had  a 
jollyr  Thanksgiving."...  N.  Y.  Herald:  “They 
practically  pick  the  pocket  of  every  man  in 
the  country.  Who  ct.n  help  denouncing  a 
form  of  society  which  tolerates  it?”.... De¬ 


farmers  generally  wear  or  carry.” - 

Where  do  flies  hibernate?  is  a  question  the 
Herald  asks,  and  in  a  manner  answers: 
“There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  North  American  crop  of  flies  goes  to 
Florida  health  resorts  during  the  winter. 
People  who  pass  their  winters  down  there  as¬ 
sert  that  thev  have  had  ocular  proof  of  that 
fact,  and  that  they  have  recognized  old  Sara¬ 
toga  dining-room  acquaintances  dragging 
their  weary  bodies  listlessly  over  Florida  oleo¬ 
margarine.”  ..  “They  go  to  Hades,”  re¬ 
marked  one  expert,  “if  they  obey  voluminous 
and  oft-repeated  instructions."  “  I  didn’t 
know  that  they  went  anywhere,"  said  another. 
“We  have  just  as  many  flies  in  winter  as  we 
do  in  summer.”  “Flies  in  winter?”  remon¬ 
strated  the  listener,  wbo  was  looking  for  an 
absolutely  truthful  statement  of  facts.  “Cer¬ 
tainly;  snow  flies  all  t.be  while.”.... “Proba¬ 
bly  they  go  to  Canada,”  suggested  a  third. 
“Everything  that  disappears  now  seems  to 
have  gone  there.”.... It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  flies  might  have  all  gone  on  the  stage. 
People  generally  go  there  when  there 

is  no  other  avenue  of  escape  open.” - 

Edward  Burnett:  “I  have  bought  stock  for 
gentlemen  in  New  Jersey,  Mass.,  and  other 
States — over  fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth — 
and  I  never  bought  one  on  an  escutcheon 
mark  yet.  I  never  understood  it.  and  have 

never  seen  a  man  who  did.” - Philadelphia 

Press:  “We  opened  our  first  silo  to-day  and 
Wish  to  note  an  important  fact.  That  part  of 
the  pit  which  was  most  thoroughly  tramped 
and  to  which  the  greatest  weight  was  applied 
isiu  worse  condition  than  that  which  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  of  itself.  Our  cows  welcomed 
the  sight  of  the  silage  with  t  he  utmost  eager¬ 
ness.  and  1  look  for  a  material  improvement 

in  the  milk  yield.” - Husbandman:  “On 

most  farms,  fifty  hens  will  lay  more  eggs  than 
100,  considering  the  way  they  are  kept,  but 
100  will  always  eat  twice  as  much  as  fifty  aud, 
worst  of  all,  they  will  usually  carry  a  consid¬ 
erable  balance  to  the  side  of  loss.” - 

Weekly  Press:  “  When  breaking-in  colts, 
put  them  beside  fast-walking  horses. 
The  first  few  lessons  will  make  a 

lasting  impression  on  them.” - N.  Y. 

Tribune:  “If  country  people  could  try 
a  winter  in  town,  where  an  afternoon  ride  be¬ 
hind  one  or  two  horses  costs  to  *5 ;  where 
every  pennyworth  of  vegetables  or  fruit  must 
be  paid  for  in  cash  at  the  full  value  placed 
upon  them  by  the  middleman,  they  would  bet¬ 
ter  appreciate  the  appended  true  saying  of 
the  N.  E.  Farmer:  ‘The  most  striking  thing 
among  farmers  to  an  outsider  is  the  abundance 
of  material  comforts  and  common  luxuries 
which  thev  possess  and  enjoy  without  seeming 

to  be  aware  of  it.’” - Industrialist:  “A 

grade  steer  may  not  look  auy  bel  ter  or  weigh 
any  more  than  a  scrub  wheu  bought,  but  his 
breeding  gives  him  the  capacity  to  put  on 
fiesh  early,  easily  and  in  greater  proportion  to 
both  carcass  and  offal,  which  the  scrub  lacks. 
The  feeder  knows  this  perfectly.” - Kan¬ 

sas  Live-Stock  Indicator:  “The  horns  are  still 

going.  ” - Kansas  Record  andFaraier :  “There 

is  every  indication  that  1888  will  be  the  most 
prosperous  year  among  farmers  and  stockmen 
that  they  have  had  since  1884.  While  wild  and 
speculative  prices  are  uot  looked  for  or  desired, 
a  healthy  advance  is  anticipated  by  all.” - 


Cuticura 

a  Positive  Cure 

for  ^V^ry  forrp  of 

SKin  and  Blood 
-^Dis^as^- 

from  — ^ — 
Pimples  to  Scrofula 


O  KIN  TORTURES  OF  A  LIFETIME  INSTANTLY  RE- 
IO  llevod  by  a  warm  bath  with  Conceal  Soap,  a  Ten¬ 
sion  BouutHU  r,  and  «  single  application  of  Ccticcra. 
the  great  Skin  Cure. 

This  repeated  dally,  with  two  or  three  doses  of  CUTt- 
etTRA  Resol  vbxt,  the  Sew  Blood  Furl  tier,  to  Weep  the 
blood  cool,  the  perspiration  pnre  and  unlrrltatlng.  the 
bowels  open,  the  ID  er  and  kidneys  active,  will  speed¬ 
ily  cure 

Eczema,  tetter,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  lichen,  pruri¬ 
tus  seall-head,  daudrutf.  anil  every  species  of  tortur¬ 
ing,  disfiguring,  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  with  loss  of  hair,  wheu  physicians 
and  all  known  remedies  fall. 


P|  PLES,  black-heads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  pre- 
r  I  111  vented  by  Cvtklra  Mkhicatkd  So*r. 


troit  Free  Frees:  “There  is  one  thing  that  is 
always  iu  advance  of  the  public  demand,  and 

that  is  the  price  of  coal.” - Alluding  to 

the  late  National  Farmers’  Congress,  held  in 
Chicago,  some  one  had  the  assurauoe  to  tell 
the  Western  Rural  that  the  delegates  were 
not  farmers,  but  politicians.  “Some  of  the 
most  prominent  wore  vefy  much  more  costly 
gold  rings  on  their  fingers  and  carried  much 
handsomer  gold  watches  and  gold-beaded 
rurti>;  than  $ve  ever  remember  to  baYegewi 


How  to  SAVE  re  shingling,  STOP 
leaks  effectually  and  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW  roofs. 
Particulars  FREE  It  you  uientlou  this  paper. 


PRICE  LOW. 

Write  lor  Sample  and  Book 

4:*  Dunne  St.,  New  Yofk  City, 

|^plANA  PAINT  &.  ROOFjNO  CO. 


amt  poultry. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


Fresh  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  Animal  Meal.  Granulated 
Bone,  O.  Shell,  Bone  Mom,  etc.  Ag’t  for  F.  O  Sturte- 
vant’s  Imperial  Egg  Food.  Thtso  goods  are  made  and 
ground  at  our  works  at  Worcester.  Mass,  send  lor 
circular.  Address  <_’.  A  .  BARTLETT. 

,  Worcester,  Mass. 


'SILVER  GRAY  and 
COLORED  l>ORKINGS. 


From  continuous  breeding  I  have  improved  my  strains 
of  these  breeds.  Eggs  In  season.  For  Birds,  apply  with 
stamp.  HENRY  HALES,  Ridgewood,  N.  j . 


POULTRY  FENCE, 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING 

Ts  thp  Best  aud  Cheapest.  Our  Nettings  are  5RTCH 
HEAVIER  than  others  advertised,  yet  our  PRICES 
ARE  AS  LOW. 

PETER  DITRYEE  &  CO., 

“it5 .‘GREEN  W ICH  ST.,  N. 


NICKEL-PLATED 


POULTRY 

MARKER 

Will  give  225  different  markings. 
Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  555c. 

Caponizing  Instruments  and  other 
Poultry  Specialties.  Send  for  Catl'g. 

107  S.  8thSt.Phila.Pa. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

30  lb.  boxes . *1.40  i  100  lb.  bags . 

60 tb.  .  2.25 1 900 lb  bill  - . 

GRANULATED  BONE. 

30  lb.  boxes . *1.®  I  100  lb.  bags . 

doth .  Id0  I  200 lb.  bbfe . 

URUfsHED  OY.STER  SHELLS. 


$3.00 

5.50 


$2.75 

500 


">0  lb.  boxes. 
LOO  lb.  „ 


.?  .75  200  ip.  bags. . 
1.10  360  lb.  bbTs. . . 


$2.00 

3.25 


Fxpress'y  manufactured  for  fowls  from  superior 
stock.  Pure  and  sweet.  Sent  by  freight  on  receipt  of 
price.  Samples,  s  edits.  Fine  ground  Oyster  .shells 
same  price  as  crushed. 

C  II.  DEMPWOLK  A-  UO  . 
tork  t  lieinical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  POULTRY 


Practical  POULTRY  BOOK, 
too  pp.s  beautiful  colored  plate, 
engravings  and  desert ptinus  of  ill 
breeds;  how  capum/e.  plans  £,> r 
poultry  houses,  about  inrnlintttrs; 
and  where  to  buy  Eggs  und  Fowls. 

Moiled  tor  t.j  (nils. 

41  ASSOCIATED  FANCIERS, 
237 South 8th Street.  Pbiludelpbia.  Pa 


X  with  the  Bt,.  Minorcas,  the  Champion  Layers.  Nine 
flue  Cockerels  iMorfimer  .train)  at  $2  to  <5,  if  taken 
now.  $25  for  lot.  VA  LENTI X  E,  Clyde,  N .  Y. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

Rut  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Daurv,  Port.TRv  and  Docron  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-et  stamps.  C.  G.  Hirner,  Allentown,  Pa. 

stiver  Grey  Dorkings.  The  best  ail  purpose 
fowl.  Two  to  tnree  dollars  each.  Eggs  in  Season 

JOHN  L.  RICE,  Kensselaerville,  N .  V. 

Poughkeepsie  Poultry  Supply  Depot. 

Ground  Shells.  Bone.  Beef  Scraps.  Egg  F.n«u  Water 
Fountains,  etc.  JAMES  K  F.  Y  \  OLDS, 

391  MAIN  STREET:  All  UNION  STREET/ 

_ Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 

THO'ROTTfrTrRRTlT)  poultry.  Duck7, 

f  U  ,  ■Di3~ V  Gec9e,  nri|i  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  stralus.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  Bl  UR,  POCASSET.  MASS 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fencing. 

3-4  op  OSK  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  UESH  XO.  19  WIRE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans, 
2S  VRSRY  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY 


Reliable  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  Inclose  stamp  for 
circular  with  testimonials.  It 
tells  hmv  to  raise  broilers  and 
cost  of  raising 

Albert  V.  Williams. 

BRISTOL.  CONN. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER  2H5MSS 

enti  Farm  Bights  for  Sale.  H.VMMONTON  INCUBAT¬ 
ORS.  S15.  Langshan  Fowls  and  Fggs.  circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRE88KY,  llu  turn  oat  on,  N.  J. 


GARDENING.  —  VeyelnMet it  Fruits, 
Flowers ,  Ornamental  Garden  ing — as  prac¬ 


tised  by  successful  people  everywhere,  is 
fully  described  in  The  American  Garden, 
«  beautifully  illustrated,  monthly ,  maga¬ 
zine,  751  Broadway,  New  York.  Only 
$1.00  a  year;  IQ  cenh  a  copy;  in  club  with 
ft.  N.-Y, 


a 
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THE 


RURAL.  NEW'YORKER, 

A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home ' 


Conducted  by 

EJ.BKRT  S.  CARMAN. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

No.  84  Fark  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1887. 


This  year,  as  in  the  past,  we  have 
special  club  combinations  with:  1st, 
the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  III.;  2d, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and,  last,  the  Weekly  World  of  New 
York.  And  now  we  are  glad  to  add  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
price  for  either  the  Rural  and  Inter- 
Ocean,  or  Free  Press,  is  $2.50;  for  the 
Rural  and  the  World  (including  its 
book  premium),  the  price  is  $2.60; 
for  fhe  Rural  and  Courier-Journal  the 
price  is  $2  75.  The  publishers  of 
these  journals  will  gladly  furnish  speci¬ 
men  copies  without  charge.  We  prom¬ 
ise  prompt  attention  in  forwarding  all 
subscriptions  received.  Subscribe 
through  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Next  week  or  the  week  after  we  shall 
continue  a  series  of  experiments  which 
have  been  carried  on  with  a  view  to  an¬ 
swering  the  question  uIIow  much  potato 
fertilizer  cau  be  profitably  used  upon 
potatoes?”  The  answers  given  seem  to  be 
forcible  and  decisive. 


Some  days  ago  the  writer  visited  a 
large  rose  house,  half  of  which  was  given 
to  Mermet  and  half  to  the  Bride,  which  is 
a  nearly  white  sport  of  Mermet.  All  were 
of  the  same  age  and  treated  alike.  It 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  Bride  is  the 
freer  bloomer,  bearing  finer  and  a  greater 
number  of  buds  than  her  sportive  mam¬ 
ma.  It  is  altogether  a  charming  variety 
— thanks  to  our  contributor,  Mr.  .James 
Taplin,  with  whom  it  originated. 


How  to  grow  roses  from  seeds  and  how 
to  cross  them  are  fully  explained  in  this 
issue.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  difficult  about  seedliug  rose  culture, 
and  that  crossing  the  flowers  is  a  simple 
operation  that  any  of  our  readers,  who 
have  “roses  in  their  hearts,”  might  well 
engage  in.  Try  it,  ladies;  try  it,  young 
friends,  and  see  if  some  of  the  Rural 
family  cannot  succeed  in  originating  a 
$5,000  American  rose. 


A  very  artistic  full-page  illustration 
has  been  prepared  of  the  Rcrai/s  hy¬ 
brid’s  between  blackberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries.  This,  with  descriptive  matter,  will 
be  presented  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  these  nine 
plants  retained  its  leaves  fresh  and  green 
long  after  the  leaves  of  all  other  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries  had  fallen.  Tnis 
plant  seems  to  be  a  thornless  raspberry 
without  any  characteristic  of  the  black¬ 
berry.  _ _ _ _ 

We  have  just  been  looking  at  a  crib  of 
yellowish-white  corn  known  as  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint.  It  was  raised  near 
the  New  Jersey  Rural  Grounds  upon 
about  three  acres  of  land,  the  yield  being 
something  over  00  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre.  It  wTas  planted  iu  hills  about 
four  feet  apart  each  way,  two  aud  three 
plants  to  the  hill,  though  two  are  enough 
if  we  would  provide  for  a  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  remarkable  habit  of  auckering. 
The  ears  are  beautifully  long  and  regular. 
Those  who  would  plant  corn  for  ensilage, 
should  try  this.  It  is  our  belief  that 
there  is  no  other  variety  of  corn  whatever 
that  will  produce  a  greater  weight  of 
leaves  to  the  aere  and  a  relatively  smaller 
amount  of  stalks.  It  requires  nearly  the 
entire  season  in  this  climate  to  mature, 
and  -would  not  iherefore  prove  satisfactory 
much  further  nortb.  This  has  been  raised 
in  the  Rural  Family  for  at  least  45  con¬ 
secutive  years.  Small  trial  quantities 
were  sent  to  our  subscribers  four  or  five, 
years  ago.  Leading  seedsmen  offer  it  for 
about  $2  per  bushel. 


The  practice  of  thrashing  corn  in  an 
ordinary  thrashing  machine  is  at  least  10 
years  old  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 
The  practice  is  gaining  everywhere — not 
only  in  the  West  but  iu  New  England  as 


well.  Now  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that 
many  manufacturers  of  thrashers  appear 
to  know  very  little  about  what  is  being 
done  with  their  own  machines.  In  inves¬ 
tigating  the  subject  we  have  corresponded 
with  several  manufacturers.  “We  should 
as  soon  think  of  a  machine  that  could  saw 
wood  and  churn  butter  as  a  machine  that 
could  thrash  both  corn  and  wheat,” 
writes  one.  “We  are  informed  that  it  has 
been  successfully  done  by  several  owners 
of  our  machines,  but  have  as  yet  given  it 
no  practical  test,”  writes  another,  aud 
this,  while  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  using  the  machines  for  this 
very  purpose!  For  hundreds  of  years 
farmers  fully  believed  that  cutting  off  the 
horns  of  cattle  was  a  most  barbarous  op¬ 
eration.  Now  almost  daily  evidences  are 
given  to  prove  that  this  belief  had  really 
little  foundation.  Which  old  belief  will 
next  be  proved  a  shell? 

The  agitation  for  tariff  revision,  either 
up  or  down,  is  not  coufiDed  to  this  coun¬ 
try;  but,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  a 
disturbing  factor  in  all  the  great  nations. 
“Fair  Trade”  versus  “Free  Trade”,  is 
every  day  becoming  a  more  important 
point  in  British  politics.  Probably  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Conservatives,  and  certainly 
a  considerable  minority  of  Liberals  are 
in  favor  of  it.  The  support  of  it  is  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  country  into  the  cities — 
from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  classes.  Spain,  Italy,  Austria  and 
Belgium  have  lately  increased  their  du¬ 
ties  on  a  considerable  number  of  foreign 
imports — chiefly  those  the  exclusion  of 
which  would  most  benefit  farmers  and 
stock-raisers.  Germany  and  Russia  have 
been  steadily  increasing  their  tariffs  on 
foreign  importations,  and  are  now  threat¬ 
ening  heavier  import  duties.  France  and 
the  other  European  powers  show  a  similar 
tendency,  but  to  a  lesser  extent,  France 
having  already  gouc  as  far  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  as  her  artisan  classes  are  likely  to 
tolerate.  While  the  desire  to  increase 
their  insufficient  revenues  and  to  protect 
their  agricultural  classes  from  foreign  com¬ 
petition  induces  other  nations  to  increase 
their  duties  on  foreign  importations;  the 
desire  to  decrease  our  superabundant  rev¬ 
enue  and  a  belief  that  farmers  can  shift 
for  themselves  in  any  eveut,  lead  to  a 
new  impetus  to  an  opposite  policy  in  this 
country. 

A  WARNING. 

ABOUT  midnight,  on  December  4th, 
Peter  Bennett,  “an  egg  merchant  and 
farmer,”  aged  81,  worth  from  $75,000  to 
$100,000,  was  found  lying  senseless  and 
severely  wounded  at  his  home  at  East 
Newport,  Maine.  On  recovering  con¬ 
sciousness  and  examining  the  contents  of 
a  broken-open  trunk  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
he  found  that  $82,000  iu  United  States 
bonds  and  other  negotiable  securities  had 
been  stolen.  Since  the  panic  of  1873. 
when  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  money,  he  has 
been  suspicious  of  banks  and  kept  his 
surplus  cash  in  the  trunk.  As  protection 
he  had  a  burglar  alarm  on  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  a  loaded  revolver  under  his 
pillow.  Tke  robbers  had  entered  through 
the  window  and  attacked  him  before  lie 
could  defend  himself  or  his  property. 
Every  week  we  see  accounts  of  similar 
outrages  perpetrated  ou  farmers,  and 
often  on  their  wives  in  various  portions  of 
the  country.  The  victims  always  have 
the  reputation,  false  or  real,  of  having 
temporarily  or  keeping  constantly  large 
amounts  of  money  in  their  houses.  Often 
the  most  atrocious  tortures  are  used  to 
extort  a  confession  of  the  places  where 
their  treasures  arc  concealed.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  the  poor  creatures  are  left 
maimed  for  life  or  dead.  In  view  of  the 
isolated  position  of  farm  houses,  of  the 
absence  of  all  police  protection,  and  of  the 
comparative  immunity  of  the  wretches  who 
attack  them,  isn’t  it  an  extreme  folly  to 
keep  in  them  any  large  amounts  of  money 
as  a  temptation  to  robbery,  outrage  and 
murder?  Better  a  hundred  times  run  the 
slight  risk  of  money  loss  in  a  good  bank 
or  safe  deposit  company’s  vaults  than  in¬ 
cur  the  danger  to  property  and  life  from 
hoarding  money  at  home. 


their  disappointment  that  the  President, 
instead  of  favoring  the  wool  growers  of 
the  United  States,  favors  their  foreign 
competitors.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  wool 
would  reduce  the  revenue  by  only  $5,000,- 
000;  while  the  abolition  of  the  old  war 
taxes  ou  domestic  products  would  reduce 
it  by  $119,000,000,  aud  do  away  with  that 
dreadful  surplus.  The  annual  revenue 
derived  from  imports  of  wool  under  the 
high  tariff  of  1867  was  less  than  $1,706,- 
000;  whereas  under  the  reduced  tariff  of 
1S83,  it  amounted  to  $5,000,000.  The 
best  way  to  reduce  the  revenue  from  that 
source  therefore,  is  to  raise  the  tariff  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
wool.  The  number  of  sheen  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1884  was  50,620,626';  in  1887,  44,- 
759,314 — a  decrease  of  6,000,000  sheep 
and  35,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Thus 
the  tariff  of  1883  has  increased  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  imported  wools  and  diminished 
the  number  of  sheep  and  the  production 
of  wool  in  the  country.  The  President’s 
policy,  it  is  declared,  would  destroy  this 
industry,  and  the  same  policy  of  re¬ 
duction  or  abolition  of  the  tariff  would 
cause  disaster  to  all  the  other  industrial 
productive  enterprises  of  the  country. 

Tariff  legislation  is  a  many-sided  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  arrive  at  the  most  beneficial 
conclusion  it  must  be  studied  from  all 
sides.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical,  not  a 
political  question,  and  in  working  out  a 
solution  of  it  “the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number”  should  be  the  end 
sought.  As  nearly  all  the  Republicans 
and  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  favor  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  by 
the  entire  abolition  of  taxe9  on  tobacco 
and  some  modification  of  the  tariff,  that  is 
likely  to  be  the  outside  extent  of  taxation 
amendment  for  the  present.  All  parties 
are  sure  to  try  to  make  political  capital  of 
the  matter  against  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  next  year,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
certain  to  be  fully  discussed  before  the 
public  in  the  meantime. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

THE  President’s  first  message  to  the 
Fiftieth  Congress,  sent  in  last  Tues¬ 
day,  is  quite  brief  and  entirelj  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  our  system  of  taxation. 
It  is  the  fullest,  clearest  and  strongest 
argument  yet  made  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
or  a  modification  of  it.  There  is  not  much 
new  in  it,  but  it  is  a  powerful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  old  arguments; — 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year — June 
30 — the  excess  of  revenue  in  the  Treasury 
overall  public  expenditures  was  $55,567,- 
849.54,  in  spite  of  all  expedients  to  keep 
it  down,  and  as  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
is  increasing,  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
on  June  30,  next,  is  likely  to  be  $140,- 
090,000.  The  withdrawal  of  such  a  vast 
sum  from  circulation  he  thinks  likely  to 
cause  great  distress  in  the  near  future, 
and  to  prevent  such  a  needless  accumula¬ 
tion  ho  insists  that  a  great  reduction  must 
be  made  in  taxation.  Our  scheme  of 
taxation  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  on  im¬ 
portations  from  abroad,  and  internal  re¬ 
venue  taxes  levied  on  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors. 
As  none  of  the  things  subject  to  internal 
taxation  are,  strictly  speaking,  necessa¬ 
ries,  he  would  neither  lessen  nor  remove 
the  taxes  on  them;  but  he  would  make 
the  entire  needed  curtailment  of  the  re¬ 
venue  by  reducing  the  tariff  on  some 
commodities  and  entirely  repealing  it  on 
others.  Among  the  latter  are  mentioned 
“raw  materials,”  and  a  lengthy  special 
argument  is  made  in  favor  of  putting 
wool  on  the  free  list.  Wool  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  only  article  of  importance  in 
which  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is 
“protected”  by  the  tariff,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  argument  for  the  abrogation  of 
this  protection  is  of  a  piece  with  his  gen¬ 
eral  line  of  reasoning; — 

The  number  of  farmers  who  own  sheep 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  those  who  do  not;  yet  the  latter  are 
obliged, in  their  purchase  of  clothing  and 
woolen  goods,  to  pay  tribute  to  their  fel¬ 
low  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  merchants;  and  even  the  ordinary 
wool-grower  who  owns  from  25  to  50 


WOOL  GROWERS  AND  DEALERS  AND 
THE  TARIFF. 

THE  wool  growers  and  wool  dealers  of 
the  country  in  session  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  “representing  a  capital  of  $500,000- 
000,  and  a  constituency  of  a  million  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers,”  issued,  last  Wednesday, 
a  strong  protest  against  the  President’s 
special  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tariff  on  wool.  They  insist  that  the 
policy  of  protection  has  made  the  couu- 
try  the  most  happy,  prosperous  and  con¬ 
tented  of  any  in  the  world,  and  express 


wool-grower  who  owns  from  25  to  50 
sheep,  has  to  pay  on  the  goods  lie  pur¬ 
chases  au  increase  of  price  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  sweep  away  all  the  tariff  profit 
he  received  on  the  wool  he  produced  and 
sold.  While  the  number  of  farmers  en¬ 
gaged  in  wool  growing  is  small  compared 
with  all  the  farmers  in  the  country,  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  our  entire  popula¬ 
tion  is  greatly  smaller.  Yet  for  an  illus¬ 
ory  advantage  to  this  small  minority  a 
burdensome  taxjs  fastened  on  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  m  the 
land.  The  consumer  pays  the  duty, 
while  the  manufacturer  is  the  chief  gain¬ 
er.  Owing  to  the  present  tariff,  too,  the 


farmer  has  to  pay  an  increased  price  on 
every  agricultural  implement  as  well  as 
upon  what  he  wears,  and  upon  all  he  uses 
and  owns  except  what  he  produces. 

These  oft-reiterated  arguments  are  well 
marshalled  and  strongly  put;  but  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  have  much  influence 
on  the  wool-growing  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

•  «  •  -■ 

NOTICE. 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  will  be  sent  from 
this  elate  to  January  1,  1889 — 54  weeks — 
for  the  regular  yearly  price  of  $2.00.  The 
senders  of  clubs  of  f  re  or  over  way  reset  ve 
50  cents  for  each  yearly  subscription  inpay¬ 
ment  for  the  work  involved  in  securing  the 
clubs.  Or  they  may  select  suitable  articles 
from  our  new  premium-list.  In  this  case , 
there  is  no  cash  commission  allowed .  Speci¬ 
mens  and  premium-lists  and  our  series  of 
four  cartoons  will  be  cheerf  ully  and  promptly 
sent  to  all  applicants. 


BREVITIES. 

Let  those  who  are  interested  in  incubators 
read  the  article  on  page  *41.  Feeding  the 
chicks  after  incubation,  selling,  etc.,  will  be 
given  next, 

The  new,  white  varieties  of  fowls.  Are 
they  move  valuable  than  the  colored  origi¬ 
nals;  See  Mr.  Hales’s  article  in  the  poultry 
department. 

The  articles  on  storing  seed  potatoes  have 
called  out  some  very  valuable  comments. 
These  will  be  laid  before  our  readers  at  once. 
Farmers  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining  strong  potato  “seed”  next  year. 

A  good  many  of  our  readers  are  this  year 
keeping  up  the  good  practice  of  sending  some 
frieud  a  Chris'  mas  present  of  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Rural.  This  sort,  of  a  present 
gives  52  remembrancers  through  the  year. 

In  next  week's  ItuuAX  Mr.  Jacobs  will  fully 
explain  a  home-made  incubator.  Rome  of  our 
best  poultry  authorities  will  give  opinions  on 
interesting  topics  connected  with  the  winter 
care  of  poultry.  Among  others  the  question 
of  selling  eggs  by  weight  will  be  considered. 

One  lesson  that  Western  farmers  learned 
from  the  drought  was  that  millet  grows  quick¬ 
ly  aud  easily,  aud  makes  a  good  food  for  cat¬ 
tle  when  rightly  cured.  The  day  will  come 
when  some  of  these  Western  farmers  will 
thank  the  drought  that  taugnt  them  this  les¬ 
son. 

Considerable  space  will  be  given  to  poul¬ 
try  matters  next  week.  Everybody  seems  to 
be  interested  iu  poultry  except  the  folks  who 
made  their  bens  roost  on  the  trees  all  summer. 
These  gentry  are  just  now  sitting  up  nights 
to  try  and  catch  the  liens  aud  put,  them  iu  the 
hen  house. 

The  Westtown  Farm  el's’  Club,  of  Orange 
Co,,  N.  Y.,  appointed  a  committee  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  dehorning  cattle.  The  report  of 
this  committee  was  so  satisfactory  that  the 
club  “resolved”  that  “horns  must  go.”  Can  it 
be  that  cattle  have  been  wearing  horns  all  this 
time  simply  because  farmers  were  not  sharp 
enough  to  investigate  the  matter? 

The  demand  for  restrictions  on  immigratiou 
is  not  confined  to  this  country:  Canada  also  is 
becoming  alarmed  over  t  he  largo  undesirable 
immigration— and  especially  t  he  immigration 
of  pauper  children — anti  the  Domiuiou  press 
is  calliug  on  Parliament  to  take  some  action 
on  the  matte*.  In  England  it  costs  875  a  year 
to  support  a  pauper  child;  while  the  authori¬ 
ties  can  get  rid  of  all  responsibility  by  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  Canada  at  a  cost  of  $45  at  the  most. 
Nearly  all  the  applicants  lor  lu*|p  «t  the  var¬ 
ious  charities  at,  Montreal  are,  it.  is  reported, 
pauper  immigrants,  chiefly  from  the  British 
Isjes;  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also  from 
the  Continent.  Isn't  it,  about  time  that  the  New 
World  should  cense  to  be  the  dumping-ground 
for  the  pauperism,  decrepitude,  turbulence 
and  crime  of  the  Old? 

The  losses  by  tiro  in  this  country  and  Can¬ 
ada  during  November  wore  the  heaviest  ever 
reached  iu  that,  month,  amounting  to  $16,000,- 
000  against  only  $7,520,000  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  mouth  last  year.  Agriculture  contrib¬ 
uted  a  great  deal  more  than  usual  to  the 
grand  totul,  the  cotton  losses  by  tire  amount¬ 
ing  to  $8,800,000  and  those  from  fires  in  Ar 
kausos  and  some  of  the  Cis- M ississippi  States 
of  the  South  being  put  at  t  he  same  enormous 
figure.  Of  course  agricultural  losses  iu  other 
parts  of  the  country  aud  on  other  objects  of 
vuluO  added  at  least  as  much  ns  usual  to  the 
aggregate  for  the  month.  The  ease  with 
which  insurance  can  lie  secured  is  probably 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  recklessness  that 
produces  flies;  but.  if  they  continue  to  prove 
so  disastrous  as  those  wu  have  bad  of  late  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  very  likely  to  raise 
their  rates. 

The  American  turkey  as  an  article  of  ex¬ 
port  is  rapidly  acquiring  uu  importance 
worthy  of  that  most  American  of  all 
birds.  It  is  becoming  a  prime  favorite 
in  the  IiOndon  market,  where  it  is  welcome  at 
a  figure  between  f3  aud  $4  per  head.  It  is 
only  about  a  year  since  the  export  business 
began,  and  so  rapid  has  been  its  growth  that 
the  steamer  Etruria  which  leaves  this  jmrt  to¬ 
day,  carries  700  cases  of  selected  turkeys  which 
will  be  taken  from  Liverpool  to  London  by 
lightning  express.  Other  steamers  also  will 
take  a  number  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  holi¬ 
days.  The  trade,  however,  is  uot  a  mere  holi 
day  affair,  for  it  is  expected  similar  trans¬ 
atlantic  shipments  will  be  made  by  most  of 
the  steamers  leaving  this  port  during  the 
winter  months.  Surely  the  American  tur¬ 
key’s  resplendent  merits  entitle  it  to  a  wel¬ 
come  place  at  the  table  of  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  of  our  relatives  beyond  the  water. 
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THE  BROILER,  FROM  THE  EGG  TO 
THE  GRIDDLE.— NO.  II. 


FAILURES  WITH  INCUBATORS. 

Personal  attention  indispensable ;  errors  of 
inventors ;  temperature  causes  varia¬ 
tion  in  period  of  hatching:  turning  the 
eggs ;  moisture;  ventilation;  supply  of  air 
and  moisture  in  hatching ;  more  in 
“ brains ”  than  in  any  particular  machine; 
more  danger  from  too  much  than  from 
too  little  heat;  hints  from  the  hen;  when 
to  hatch  early  broilers. 

In  my  previous  article  I  attempted  to  show 
the  importance  of  securing  suitable  eggs  for 
hatebiug  purposes, as  well  as  to  explaiu, accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  at  the  beginning.  But, following 
the  eggs  to  the  marketable  chick,  uiaoy  fail¬ 
ures  also  occur  during  the  process  of  incuba¬ 
tion,  and  the  causes  of  these  I  will  attempt  to 
explaiu. 

Tbe  inventors  of  incubators  deserve  success, 
for  they  have,  within  the  past  decade,  greatly 
simplified  artificial  incubation  and  rendered 
possible  that  which  was  but  a  profitless  ex¬ 
periment  ;  V»ut  while  mauy  of  them  make  excel¬ 
lent  machines,  and  have  given  us  incubators 
that  perform  the  greater  portion  of  the  work 
automatically,  yet,  in  endeavoring  to  lessen 
the  labor  of  the  operators,  they  have  conveyed 
the  impression  that  no  attention  is  required  in 
hatching  with  incubators,  and  that  delusion 
has  been  very  injurious.  Any  perso  1  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  raise  broilers  for  market  without 
giving  close  attention,  not  only  to  the  incuba¬ 
tor,  but  to  all  the  details  of  management  (for 
it  is  work  which  cannot  be  avoided)  will  fail. 
Then,  again,  while  some  manufacturers  have 
succeeded  in  regulating  the  heat  to  a  nicety, 
allowiug  plenty  of  moisture  and  giving  fresh 
air,  they  have  failed  to  make  a  study  of  the 
science  of  incubation,  and  aim  to  do  that 
which  is  either  not  required,  or  which  may  be 
radically  wrong. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  (not  degree)  of 
heat  and  moisture  to  enable  tbe  egg  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  chick.  The  normal  heat  of  the  bodies 
of  hens  (both  sitters  and  layers)  is  104  degrees, 
though  some  record  less.  Allowing  for  the 
loss  of  a  degree  of  heat  to  the  eggs  in  the  nest, 
as  the  difference  between  the  heat  of  tbe  body 
and  the  heat  absorbed,  we  estimate  the  degree 
of  heat  at  103,  as  the  proper  standard  for 
hatching  out  the  chick.  This  temperature 
must  be  uniform  for  a  period  of  30  days.  If 
the  heat  is  too  low  tbe  time  is  extended,  aud  if 
rather  high  the  period  is  shortened;  hence  if 
the  temperature  is,  say,  101  degrees,  the  egg 
will  not  produce  a  chick  until  the  23d  day, 
and  if  the  temperature  is  1Q3K  the  chick  will 
come  out  on  the  18th  or  19th  day,  and  as  some 
eggs  secure  more  heat  and  moisture  than 
others  owing  to  their  size,  position  in  the  nest, 
capacity  of  absorption,  vitality  of  the  em¬ 
bryo,  etc.,  some  chicks  will  hatch  soouer 
than  their  comrades. 

The  hen  on  the  nest  endeavors  to  change  the 
position  of  tbe  eggs  by  drawing  tbe  outer 
ones  to  the  center,  and  in  so  doing  she  turns 
them.  Turning  the  eggs  does  not  change  the 
position  of  the  germ  in  tbe  eggs,  but  it  dis¬ 
tributes  the  heat  through  the  eggs  more  uni¬ 
formly.  The  Wwhite”  of  the  egg  produces 
the  flesh,  bones,  and  vital  parts,  while  the 
yelk  supplies  the  warmth,  fat  and  food,  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  yelk  is  quite  perfect 
until  It  is  nearly  the  time  for  the  chick  to 
come  out,  aud  is  not  fully  absorbed  until 
after  the  shell  is  “pipped.”  The  eggs  must  be 
also  turned  in  the  incubator,  twice  a  day  be¬ 
ing  the  usual  number  of  turnings,  for  the 
reasons  above  given,  and  moisture  is  provided, 
not  to  the  eggs,  but  to  supply  the  watery  va¬ 
por  of  the  air  in  the  egg  chamber,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  the  liquid  contouts  of 
the  shell,  aud  the  higher  the  temperature  the 
greater  the  amount  of  moisture.  The  egg  it¬ 
self  contains  moisture,  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  prevent  its  loss. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  in  artificial  in¬ 
cubation  is  the  supposition  that  the  little 
chick  must  have  a  rapid  current  of  pure  air 
flowing  arouud  him.  Now,  the  large  cud  of 
the  egg  is  filled  with  compressed  oxygen,  aud 
until  the  chick  has  “pipped"  the  shell,  nature 
supplies  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  shell  allows 
the  pure  air  to  enter;  but  the  heated  condition 
of  the  egg  permits  of  no  vaccuum,  aud  while 
the  chicks  should  be  surrounded  with  pure 
air,  yet.  it  should  be  motionless,  for  currents 
carry  off  the  moisture,  however  lilieral  the 
amount  provided,  and  the  moment  the  chick 
“pips”  the  shell  the  moisture  evaporates. 
Fresh  air,  introduced  two  or  three  times  in  24 
hours,  charged  with  moisture,  arul  in  a 
motiouless  condition,  especially  at  the  time  of 
hatching,  will  give  good  results,  aud  this  may 
lie  demonstrated  by  observing  the  sitting  hen, 


which  sits  closely  od  the  eggs  after  she  hears 
the  first  sound  of  the  “pipping”  of  the  chicks. 
She  allows  neither  currents,  fresh  air,  nor  dis¬ 
turbance  of  any  kiud,  as  sudden  changes  kill 
the  chicks  in  the  shells 
In  operating  an  incubator — I  might  say  any 
incubator— but  very  little  moisture  is  required 
the  first  week,  and  no  ventilation  or  fresh  air 
is  necessary  other  than  the  quantity  entering 
the  egg  chamber  when  the  drawer  is  pulled 
out  for  turning  the  eggs,  until  the  13th  day, 
when  a  small  proportion  may  be  allowed,  using 
plenty  of  moisture.  If  too  much  air  and 
moisture  are  given  in  the  beginning,  the 
chick  will  grow  very  rapidly  and  become  too 
large  for  bis  shell,  the  result  being  death  on 
the  18th  day.  As  soon  as  the  first  egg  is 
“pipped”  a  “spraying,”  given  with  an  atomi¬ 
zer,  twice  a  day,  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  110  degrees,  stimulates  the  chicks  and  so 
saturates  the  air  that  they  hatch  with  greater 
ease. 

Unless  describing  some  particular  incuba¬ 
tor,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details  of 
management;  but  nearly  all  incubators  are  re¬ 
liable  provided  the  operator  is  reliable.  No 
machinery  can  supplant  brains,  and  when  you 
depend  ent  irely  ou  an  automatic  arrangement 
you  will  soon  learn  that  changes  of  weather 
and  other  natural  causes  demand  attention 
which  must  be  bestowed.  The  whole  theory 
of  artificial  incubation  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words:  “Any  contrivance  by  which  one  can 
keep  the  eggs  in  an  atmosphere  of  about  103 
degrees,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  humid 
nearly  to  saturation,  for  the  period  of  20  days, 
will  hatch  chicks.  If  there  are  nc  currents  or 
draughts,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  with 
moisture.  If  the  heat  goes  down  occasionally 
even  as  low  as  85  degrees.  For  a  short  time,  no 
injury  will  be  done,  but  overheating  causes 
risk  of  loss.  As  high  as  110  degrees  for  a  short 
time  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  100  is  high 
enough  as  an  extreme. 

As  stated  before,  secure  choice  eggs;  be 
willing  to  work  the  incubator,  and  to  watch 
it,  the  same  as  when  doing  anything  else  for 
profit.  Do  not  disturb  the  eggs,  except  at 
proper  times,  and  do  not  encourage  visitors. 
Give  the  machine  careful  attention,  keeping 
it  at  as  uniform  heat  as  possible,  aud  the  chicks 
will  come  out,  as  artificial  incubation  differs 
not  in  the  least  from  the  method  adopted  by  the 
hen.  She  simply  applies  warmth,  and  the  in¬ 
cubator  does  the  same.  She  does  not  attempt 
to  cool  the  eggs,  leaving  the  nest  only  when 
obliged  to  do  so,  aud  is  governed  in  her  actions 
by  the  heat  in  the  eggs,  for  the  nearer  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  hatching,  the  greater  the  warmth  of 
the  eggs,  due  to  the  animal  heat  of  the  chicks, 
and  but  little  warmth  is  imparted  by  her  (or 
the  incubator)  after  the  17th  day,  the  duty  then 
being  only  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  eggs. 

From  November  to  January  is  the  time  to 
hatch  for  early  broilers,  aud  it  requires  three 
months  from  the  beginning  of  incubation  to 
the  marketing  of  the  chicks,  to  have  them 
weigh  two  pounds  each,  on  an  average;  but  the 
earliest  broilers  should  bo  marketed  at  1L* 
pound  weight,  the  prices  being  highest  in 
March,  April  and  May.  Feeding,  selling,  etc., 
will  be  given  in  other  articles. 


THE  NEW  WHITE  VARIETIES  OB  POULTRY. 


revived.  The  birds  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  many  years  ago  and  were  then 
as  fine  as  they  are  now.  I  kept  them  several 
years  and  found  them  to  be  excellent  layers  of 
very  large,  white  eggs— the  largest  of  all  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  La  Fldche.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  “The  Poultry  Book”  by  Rev.  Wins- 
field  and  Johnson  in  1853 — the  first  illustrated 
poultry  book  of  good  colored  plates,  by  Har¬ 
rison  Weir.  In  this  it  is  said  they  are  common 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in  the  south  of 
England.  They  have  long  been  valued  as 
first-rate  layers,  and  for  some  years  they 
formeil  the  principal  stock  of  our  yards.  In 
the  Minorca  we  miss  the  white  face,  the  ear 
lobe  alone  being  of  that  color.  The  comb  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Spanish.  The 
fowls  are  a  little  lower  on  the  legs  and  have 
squarer  Bodies  than  birds  of  that  breed. 
Lewis  Wright  in  his  great  book  on  poultry, 
says,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  breed  is 
the  progenitor  of  White-faced  Spanish,  as  the 
white  face  has  a  tendency  to  become  red.  Both 
the  White  and  Black  Minorca*  were  bred  for 
many  years  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
The  combs  are,  if  anything,  still  longer  than 
those  of  Spanish.  The  hens  are  non-sitters. 
In  our  climate  they  require  very  warm 
houses  in  winter,  and  they  must  be  kept  in 
during  extremely  cold  weather.  h.  h. 

POULTRY  CANNING. 

The  canning  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  com¬ 
menced  in  Dover,  Delaware,  November  21st. 
The  business  is  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Rich¬ 
ards  &  Robbins,  one  of  the  largest  canning 
establishments  in  the  State.  Through  the 
winter  months  this  firm  buys  large  quantities 
of  poultry  of  all  kinds  and  cans  the  same. 
The  birds  are  brought  to  it  from  the  country 
for  miles  around,  and  for  them  it  pays  the 
market  prices.  The  firm  also  buys  poultry  in 
Philadelphia.  It  has  beeu  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  for  the  last  12  or  15  years,  using  on 
au  average  200,000  pounds  or  more  per  season, 
and  giving  employment  to  over  100  persons. 
The  enterprise  creates  a  good  home  market 
for  poultry  and  induces  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  to  make  every  effort  to  grow 
the  largest,  amount  of  poultry  of  all  kinds 
possible,  for  which  they  obtain  ready 
ca«h,  and  the  effect  is  that  an  immense 
amount  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  chickens 
are  grown  here.  A.  G.  s. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

DIFFUSION  EXPERIMENTS. 


DR.  PETER  COLLIER. 


Many  new  varieties  of  poultry  are  claiming 
attention,  particularly  tbe  new  white  varie¬ 
ties,  as  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  aud  White 
Wyandotte*.  They  are  no  doubt  as  valuable 
varieties  as  the  colored,  but  nothiug  more  is 
claimed  for  them  than  for  the  colored  further 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  more  easily  bred 
true  to  color.  This  is  of  little  consequence  to 
the  farmer  who  does  not  breed  for  the  show- 
pen.  There  is  one  thins  iu  favor  of  colored 
varieties — an  impurity  of  the  blood  ora  cross  is 
more  easily  detected.  Only  their  forms,  combs 
and  legs  distinguish  the  white  varieties  and 
their  progeny  when  crossed  with  white  mon¬ 
grels,  from  each  other,  and  one  must  be  quite 
familiar  with  the  breeds  to  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  especially  in  case  of  the  White  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks.  When  they  get  the  least  out  of 
symmetery,  they  need  n  ticket  on  their  tails  to 
tell  which  they  are:  “This  isa  White  Plymouth 
Rock,’1  or  “this  is  a  White  Wyandotte.” 

White  Java*  and  White  Minorca*  are  now 
extensively  advertised.  I  know  of  no  special 
advantages  claimed  for  these  white  breeds 
over  the  colored  ones  of  the  same  name.  For 
my  part.  I  would  rather  have  the  colored  ones, 
especially  the  Bldck  Minorca*;  for  the  brilliant 
sheen  of  purple  and  green  over  the  entire  plum¬ 
age,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  these 
lieautiful  fowls.  White  Minorca*  are  only 
new  to  this  country  so  far  as  I  remember. 

As  the  rigors  of  winter  advance  increase 
the  supply  of  animal  food  aud  green  food  to 
poultry.  To  do  so  prevents  feather  eating 
and  soft  shelled  eggs. 


MINORCA  FOWLS. 


Minorca  fowls  are  very  popular  just  now. 
This  is  quite  an  old  breed  of  fowls,  recently 


My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Rural — 
which  I  think  cannot  have  been  written  by  any 
one  conversant  with  the  facts. 

“The  sorghum  people  of  Fort  Scott,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Doming  iu  the  Farmers' Review, 
give  credit  for  the  fiual  success  of  the  industry, 
in  great  measure  to  Messrs  Parkinson  &  Swen¬ 
son  and  lesser  credit  to  Stewart,  Collier,  Weber 
and  Scoville.” 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  thoughts 
than  a  desire  to  detract,  in  the  least,  from  the 
great  credit  due  Messrs  Swenson  and  Parkin¬ 
son.  Their  results  have  completely  disproved 
the  published  statements  made  by  Professor 
Wiley,  only  so  late  as  August  0th,  and  have 
encouraged  every  friend  of  the  sorghum  sugar 
industry,  among  whom  l  wish  to  be  always 
counted  ;  indeed  it  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
that  Colman's  Rural  W orld  charged  me  with 
having  been  the  author  or  instigator  of  ninety- 
niiu  -Hundredths  of  all  that  had  been  claimed 
for  sorghum,  and  certainly  it  has  appeared 
during  the  past  few  years  that  this  charge  of 
the  Rural  World  was  almost  literally  true, 
especially  while  the  frieuds  of  sorghum  have 
searched  the  columns  of  the  Rural  World  and 
the  successive  bulletins  of  the  Dept  of  Agri 
culture  for  something  like  aid  and  comfort  to 
this  struggling  industry. 

1 1  is  therefore  little  cause  for  wonder  that 
letters  of  congratulation  have  poured  in  upon 
me  from  such  prominent  aud  intelligent 
friends  of  sorghum  as  Ex-Governor  Glick  of 
Kansas,  President  Drake  and  Superintendent 
Swenson  of  the  Parkinson  Sugar  Co.  at  Fort 
Scott,  with  personal  congratulations  couched 
in  such  phrases  as  the  following:  “I  heartily 
congratulate  you.”  “Dr.  Collier  is  complete¬ 
ly  vindicated.”  “All  your  statements  con¬ 
cerning  sorghum  are  verified.” 

Mr.  Derniug  is  apparently  in  error  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  friends  of  sorghum  iu  Kansas 
towards  Dr.  Collier,  and  it  appears  that  tbe 
work  of  Dr.  Collier  is  equally  appreciated  in 
New  Jersey,  where  they  have  made  au  un¬ 
precedented  success  in  the  production  of  sugar 
from  sorghum ;  for  Professor  Hughes  writes 
that  he  “told.  Professor  Silliman  four  years 
ago  that  he  used  the  sorghum  reports  of  Dr. 
Collier  in  his  laboratory  as  text  books,  and  he 


had  since  observed  that  several  others  did  the 
same.” 

But  the  following,  which  is  credited  to  Mr. 
Deming,  shows  greater  ignorance,  and  does 
injustice  to  others  to  whom  the  country  is  in¬ 
debted  for  their  efforts  to  introduce  diffusion 
into  the  production  of  sugar  from  cane  and 
sorghum:  “To  Dr.  Wiley  the  couutry  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  application  of  diffusion  to  sor¬ 
ghum,  without  which  successful  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  from  sorghum  is  not  possible.” 

Neither  of  the  statements  is  true  It  is 
notorious  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Wiley  himself  ,  his  efforts  in  the  diffusion 
of  sorghum  were  a  complete  failure,  and  his 
attempts  with  sugar  cane  last  season  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  for  which  so  nmeh  has  been 
claimed  which  the  facts  do  not  justify,  were 
by  no  means  the  first  nor  were  they  the  best 
which  have  been  made  in  diffusion. 

In  1873,  Mr.  R.  Seig  indroduced  diffusion  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  results  were  widely  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  pamphlet.  These  results  show 
that  Mr.  Seig  in  his  experiments  had  far  less 
dilution  of  juice,  his  mill  juice  containing 
11  80  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  his  diffusion  juice 
0.05  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  33 
gallons  of  water  to  100  gallons  of  mill  juice: 
while  Professor  Wiley  at  Fort  Scott  had  in 
his  mill  juices  10  62  per  cent,  of  sugar  and 
7.16  per  cent  in  his  diffusion  juices  or  equal 
in  dilution  to  the  addition  of  48  gallons  of 
water  to  100  gallons  of  mill  juice,  or  more 
than  double  tbe  dilution  which  Mr.  Seig  had. 
Besides  Mr.  Seig  received  an  increased  pro¬ 
duct  equal  to  41  per  ceDt.  In  view  of  the 
above  recorded  results  Professor  Wiley  him¬ 
self  says:  “In  spite  of  this  most  pronounced 
success  of  tbe  diffusion  process,  it  has  not  been 
introduced  into  Louisiana." 

Now  the  reasons  for  this  failure  to  enter 
upon  the  course  wtiich  these  experiments  of 
Mr.  Seig  clearly  pointed  out.  is  not  far  to  seek 
and  they  were,  in  tbe  main,  these: 

1.  A  financial  inability  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  planters  to  cast  aside  tbeir  expensive 
roll-mills  aud  to  introduce  an  entirely  new 
and  expensive  plaut. 

2.  A  feeling  of  distrust  lest  this  new  pro¬ 
cess  did  not  require  a  greater  degree  of  skill 
and  intelligence  in  its  manipulation  than  was 
to  be  commanded  in  the  average  sugar-house. 

None  knew  better  than  the  sugar-planter 
the  enormous  waste  which  was  inevitable  in 
the  use  of  the  roll-mill,  averaging  a  loss  of  at 
least  one-third  the  sugar  found  in  the  cane, 
but  this  great  loss  could  be  far  better  endured 
than  tbe  risk  of  complete  failure  in  tbe  intro¬ 
duction  of  what  was,  and  even  yet  remains  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  experiment 
although  the  final  success  of  the  process  cau- 
not  be  doubted.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
hope  of  supplementing  rather  than  supplanting 
the  roll-mill  process  that  the  writer  under¬ 
took.  under  Commissioner  William  G.  Le  Due, 
a  series  of  experiments  iu  IssO,  looking  to  the 
recovery  of  the  sugar  left  in  the  bagasse  (p  cessed 
cane),  of  the  roU-milL  The  results  of  these 
preliminary  experiments,  which  were  very  ex¬ 
tended,  and  witnessed  during  their  progress 
by  many  practical  sugar- planters,  were  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory,  and  apparently  left  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired,  as  the  published  results 
show  that  there  were: 

I.  Complete  extraction  of  the  sugar. 

3.  Entire  freedom  frora’iu version  of  sugar, 

3.  Practically  no  dilution  whatever. 

OwiDg  to  that  “  crime  against  agriculture” 
which  was  committed  in  the  removal  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Le  Due  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  val¬ 
uable  works  he  inaugurate!,  it  is  perhaps  es¬ 
pecially  unfortunate  that  these  particular  ex¬ 
periments  iu  diffusion  of  bagasse  were  under¬ 
taken,  since  had  theyjoriginated  under  his  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  been  pressed  to  a  full  success 
and  have  beeu  widely  adopted  by  those  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  supplement  a  process 
which  they  could  scarcely  afford  to  entirely 
supplant. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  learn  that  a 
correspondent  of  Dr.  Collier,  who  had 
kept  informed  as  to  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  actually  introduced  this 
very  process  in  his  sugar  mill  in  Southern 
Spain,  and  Professor  Wiley,  who  had  in  his 
addresses  and  bulletins  ponh-poohed  this  bag¬ 
asse  diffusion  process,  was  forced,  upon  per¬ 
sonally  inspecting  its  workings  in  a  large  way 
at  Torre  del  Mar.  to  '-on f ess  bis  error  a*  fol¬ 
lows:  “  My  visit  to  Torre  del  Mar  has  caused 
me  to  modify  somewhat  tbe  views  I  expressed 
iu  my  preliminary  report,  to  you,  written  in 
Paris  ou  Dec.  15.  1885.  in  which  I  strongly  dis¬ 
couraged  the  idea  of  erecting  a  battery  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  the 
bagasse.  At  that  time  l  supposed  it  would  he 
necessary  to  erect  in  connection  with  such  a 
battery  a  complete  carbonization  plant  l  am ' 
now  convinced  that  while  this  is  advisable,  it 
is  not  necessary,  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  an  installation  would  involve  the 
functions  of  a  small  battery  onlv,  it  might  he 
recommended  for  trial  by  the  Louisiana  plant¬ 
ers.” 

That  was  precisely  the  'recommendation  of 
the  writer  six  years  earlier, 
i  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  BUBAL  HEW-YOBIEB. 


Woman’s  XXJork. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

What  we  call  “light,  readiug”  is  often 
condemned  as  diverting  our  minds  from  more 
improving  themes,  and  giving  us  nothing  but 
gossip  for  conversation.  Yet,  iu  point  of  fact, 
a  woman  who  devotes  her  leisure  solely  to“im- 
proviog"  reading,  scientific  or  the  like,  is  an 
excessively  heavy  companiou.  and  if  her  con¬ 
versation  is  only  of  her  pet  science  she  is  a  de¬ 
cided  bore  into  the  bargain.  It  maj’  be  trite 
and  commonplace  to  open  the  conversation 
by  remarking  that  it  looks  like  rain,  but  it 
would  be  a  good  deal  worse  to  ask  your  com¬ 
panion’s  opinion  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  or  begin 
a  dissertation  on  the  glacial  epoch. 

*  *  * 

If  a  woman  wishes  to  rise  above  mere  inane 
gossip  in  her  conversation  she  will  find  a 
course  of  newspapers  and  magazines  much 
more  serviceable  tbau  a  regular  course  of 
heavy  reading.  To  be  really  charming  in 
conversation,  one  must  avoid  anything  like  a 
hobby.  Have  a  hobby,  by  all  means,  but 
don’t  ride  it  rough-shod  over  everybody.  Much 
desultory  reading  of  a  good  class,  stored 
away  by  a  retentive  memory,  will  give  us  food 
for  conversation  to  suit  everybody. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  wo¬ 
men  are  usually  less  interesting  in  conversa¬ 
tion  than  men;  the  latter  are  apt  to  have 
larger  opportunities  in  contact  with  others. 
Yet  we  meet  so  many  men  who  cauuot 
talk  of  anything  in  the  world  except  their 
business,  and  surely  they  are  not  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  a  woman  who  talks  only  of  her 
clothes  and  her  household. 

*  *  * 

It  would  be  just  as  well  for  the  aspiring 
conversationalist  to  remember  that  bit  in 
JPunch.  where  Jones  says  of  his  friend  Brown: 
“Oh,  he’s  such  a  bore.  He’s  always  talking  of 
his  own  affairs  when  I  want  to  talk  of  mine.” 

*  *  * 

To  gracefully  suppress  our  own  affairs, 
while  we  let  our  friends  talk  of  theirs,  is  the 
first  step  towards  agreeable  conversation :  add 
to  this  a  knowledge  of  the  world’s  doings  aud 
a  spontaneous  good-nature,  aud  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  trivial  gossip.  It  is  gossip  to  talk 
of  Miss  V olfe's  pictures  or  the  Crown  Prince’s 
illness:  Gladstone's latest  utterance  or  Thack¬ 
eray's  letters;  but  it  is  conversational  small 
change,  more  easily  passing  current  than  such 
unwieldy  coin  as  deep  sciences,  unless  we  all 
take  Mrs.  Gradgrind  s  udvioe,  and  go  and  be 
somethiugological  directly, 

*  *  A 

Some  very  pretty  new  sofa  cushions  are  of 
linen, ha  ving  conventional  designs  embroidered 
in  crewels.  A  cushion  of  cream-colored  linen 
had  a  central  design  of  fruit  in  gobelin  blue; 
around  this  were  leaf  arabesques  in  tan,  olive, 
and  low  shades  of  yellow.  A  warm  gray 
cushion  had  a  design  of  honeysuckle  worked 
in  old  red.  low  yellows,  and  maroon.  These 
cushion-covers  are  laced  together  with  cord 
and  tassels  to  match  the  design  in  color. 

*  *  * 

The  makers  of  fancy-work  seem  never  to 
tire  of  bags  as  an  object  on  which  to  expend 
their  ingenuity.  Just  now  these  convenient 
receptacles  are  in  high  favor  to  carry  fan, 
handkerchief  or  seeut  bottle.  A  very  pretty 
handkerchief  bag  was  of  old  pink  satin,  with 
an  outer  casing  of  drawn  work  in  white  pon¬ 
gee,  and  old  pink  strings.  Every  other  woman 
one  meets  iu  Philadelphia  seems  to  carry  a 
plain  square  bag  of  dark-colored  felt,  simply 
gathered  together  at  t  he  top.  What  they  car¬ 
ry  iu  these  bags  is  known  only  to  the  posses¬ 
sors,  but  some  of  them  seem  to  have  a  capacity 
of  half  a  bushel.  They  are  not  carried  hv 
strings;  the  owner  firmly  grips  the  bag  by 
the  neck  and  holds  it  in  that  way.  Boston 
girls  used  to  carry  a  shopping  bag  shaped  like 
an  old-fashioned  purse  thrown  over  one  shoul¬ 
der.  Such  shopping  bags  are  very  effective 
as  a  means  of  concealment  for  unsightly 
packages. 

CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

MARY  WAGER-KXSHER. 

So  far  as  possible,  a  child  should  tie  given  a 
room  for  his  sole  and  separate  use,  and  made 
responsible  for  its  neatuess  and  tidy  appear¬ 
ance.  The  effect  of  such  an  endowment  upon 
nearly  all  children  is  magical  in  developing 
taste  and  order.  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
this  when  the  laddie,  now  10  years  old,  was 
given  a  room  to  be  exclusively  his  own.  It 
was  fitted  up  in  the  simplest  manner,  but  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  the  conveniences  the  average 
young  gentleman  requires,  and  the  delight 
the  child  has  taken  in  his  room  has  been  un¬ 
bounded.  It  is  there  that  he  studies  his  les¬ 
sons,  makes  the  daily  note  in  hjs  diary,  and 
has  on  .shelves  aud  jn  c^cs  and  fastened  to 
the  walls  his  treasures  of  bird  masts,  of  euri- 
pus  vegetable  growths  of  AeJIs,  nos,  pres, 


pictures,  coins,  and  hundreds  of  curios  gath¬ 
ered  from  near  and  far,  all  labeled  by  his  own 
hand — a  room  daily  growing  in  interest  and 
kept  by  himself  in  perfect  order.  Even  bis 
shoes  and  slippers  are  rauged  with  exactitude 
as  to  their  bools  and  toes,  aud  his  bottles  of 
specimens,  swimming  iu  alcohol,  are  duly 
sealed  aud  made  to  look  as  “scientific”  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Where  formerly  his  belongings  were 
tossed  about  in  boy-fashion,  and  I  was  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  delivery  of  contiuual  admoni¬ 
tion  and  much  “picking up,”I  amuow  delighted 
with  a  method  and  order  charming  to  see, 
Where  houses  are  small  and  children  are 
many,  of  course  each  child  cannot  have  a 
separate  room,  but  wherever  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  it  should  be,  for  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it  are  mauifold. 

I  heard  a  woman  in  middle  life,  only  the 
other  day,  bewailing  the  unhappiness  of  her 
earty  girlhood  caused  by  not  having  had  a 
room  to  herself.  For  a  downright  happy 
place  for  young  people,  there  is  no  house  so 
well  adapted  as  a  roomy,  old  fashioned  one, 
in  which  one  cau  stick  pins  and  drive  nails  and 
put  up  all  sorts  of  decorations  ad  libitum, 
and  where  there  is  nothing  too  good  to  use,  1 
remember  very  well  the  great  difficulty  I  had, 
after  returning  home  from  school,  with  a 
dozen  paintings  1  had  executed  under  the 
“Teacher  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  to  persuade  my 
father  to  drive  up  nails  enough  in  t  he  “parlor” 
walls  to  bang  them  on.  It  was  not  the  dread¬ 
fulness  of  the  art  that  troubled  him,  but  the 
defacing  of  the  walls  that  he  objected  to  in 
driving  in  nails,  aud  I  cau  see  him  now,  in 
memory,  sounding  the  “  satin"  papered  walls 
for  the  studs,  aud  deploring  meautime  the 
havoc  he  was  being  led  to  commit.  However, 
after  the  pictures  were  framed  and  bung,  he 
thought  that  no  great  barm  had  been  done  af¬ 
ter  all,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
would  survive  the  nail-driving.  An  object  of 
continual  care  was  the  piano,  lest  its  shining 
sides  and  chubby  legs  should  be  scratched  or 
marred!  I  can  well  remember  my  terror  lest 
some  unwary  visitor  should  give  the  legs  a  dig 
with  a  chair-rocker,  or  bring  the  back  of 
his  chair  into  close  proximity  to  the  sides  of 
that  precious  rosewood  box!  Of  course  the 
care  and  preservation  of  what  we  have  are 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  nrstake  not  to  enjoy 
everything  about  us  to  the  utmost,  and  that 
without  worry.  And  there  Ls  no  time  for  en¬ 
joyment  like  the  present.  To  postpone  the 
pleasure  of  what  you  desire  and  which  is  right¬ 
fully  within  your  reach, is  folly.  Take  it  uow 
aud  make  the  most  of  it. 

If  piano  legs  are  still  standing  monuments 
of  anxiety  (in  the  millennium  they  will  be 
made  of  cast  iron  like  stove  legs,  maybe)  there 
is  considerable  comfort  to  be  found  in  India 
rubber  caps,  tips,  etc.,  to  prevent  things  from 
being  scratched  or  unduly  worn.  Furniture 
that  mars  the  wall  cau  be  provided  at  small 
expense  with  rubber  knobs  at  the  back.  Rub¬ 
ber  tips  drawn  over  books  on  which  towels 
and  other  things  are  hnng,  save  a  deal  of  wear 
to  the  articles  hung  on  them.  Chairs  that 
scratch  the  floor  and  make  a  noise  can  lie 
booted  with  rubber  aud  in  many  ways  can  t  he 
haishuess  of  everyday  life  be  softened  by  the 
use  of  this  wonderfully  useful  material  in  or¬ 
der  to  utilize  which  Silas  Goodyear  during 
eleven  long  years  of  experiments  kept  his  fam¬ 
ily  in  painful  impoverishment. 

Mending  bureaus  are  rapidly  increasing, 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  bachelors  aud  of 
mothers  of  families,  besides  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  to  women  who  have  a  faculty  for 
repairs. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  physicians 
that  croup  is  allied  to  diphtheria  aud  that 
croup  patients  should  be  isolated.  Many  pa¬ 
rents  do  not  appreciate  the  extreme  infectious- 
ness  of  diphtheria  in  any  form,  and  of  scarlet 
fever.  What  is  dipbtberetic  sore  throat  in  one 
child  ofteu  develops  as  malignant  diphtheria 
in  another,  just  as  scarlatina  in  one  person 
proves  to  be  scarlet  fever  in  its  extreme  form 
in  another.  Tbc  only  safe  and  the  only  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  isolate  any  case  of  either,  no 
matter  how-  slight  the  uilrueut,  for  in  these  dis¬ 
eases  there  is  no  risk  to  be  taken.  Scarlet 
fever  is  fully  as  infectious  as  small  pox  and 
more  to  be  dreaded  while  diphtheria  is  equally 
to  be  feared  To  disinfect  a  person  thorough¬ 
ly  who  has  been  ill  with  either  disease  is  not  an 
easy  matter.  To  change  the  clothing  merely 
by  no  means  removes  the  danger  of  transmit¬ 
ting  the  malady  to  others,  as  the  hair  aud 
beard  are  first-class  mediums  for  carrying  aud 
disseminating  the  seeds  of  these  terrible  dis¬ 
cuses. 

The  reckless  way  in  which  people  often  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  these  diseases  at  funerals  is 
so  foolhardy  as  to  he  criminal.  One  of  the 
saddest  cases  came  to  my  ears  a  few  days  ago 
—-a  child  had  died  in  Illinois  of  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria  (1  do  not  remember  which]  aud 
seven  of  Its  playmates  were  chosen  to  act  ns 


pallbearers  and  carry  the  coffin  to  the  grave. 
Five  out  of  the  seven  died  writhin  a  few'  days 
of  the  same  disease.  It  would  seem  that 
whore  laymeu  are  so  idiotically  lacking  in 
common  sense,  their  lack  of  intelligence 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  advice  aud 
warning  of  physicians,  whose  duty  it  is 
always  to  act  as  a  Board  of  Health  in  such 
matters.  In  point  of  fact  there  should  never 
be  a  funeral  service  held  over  the  body  of  a 
person  who  has  died  of  an  infectious  disease, 
and  the  burial  should  be  conducted  in  the 
most  private  and  exclusive  way.  It  is  show¬ 
ing  no  regard  or  affection  for  the  dead,  to 
make  their  final  exit  from  the  world  a  source 
of  suffering  and  unhappiness  for  others. 

The  Bible  is  rich  in  good  advice— this  to 
housekeepers.  “Take  no  heed  unto  all  the 
words  that  are  spoken,  lest  thou  hear  thy  ser¬ 
vant  curse  thee.” 

Tissue  paper  flowers  make  very  pretty  lamp 
shades,  when  hung  over  one  side  of  a  porce¬ 
lain  shade,  and  extending  as  far  below  the 
shade  as  it  is  desirable  to  modify  the  light. 
A  wire  of  one  of  the  stems  can  be  bent  over  to 
hook  on  top  of  the  porcelain  which  makes  it 
readily  adjustiblo  to  any  side  of  the  lamp. 
When  one  is  not  deft  iu  making  flowers,  the 
tissue  paper  (costs  two  cents  per  sheet)  cau  he 
made  into  large  rosettes.  Cut  the  paper  into 
circles,  squares  or  oval  pieces  of  the  desired 
size:  then  cut  the  edge  into  tabs  an  inch  wide, 
all  around,  aud  pinch  each  tab  through  the 
middle,  from  the  surface  inward. so  as  to  give 
it  a  crumpled  appearance.  Each  succeeding 
layer  should,  of  course,  be  smaller,  und  treat¬ 
ed  similarly.  Variety  and  good  effect  can  be 
produced  by  making  the  center  of  each  rosette 
of  a  different  shade  from  the  larger  part. 
Wheu  all  the  pieces  are  crumpled,  pile  them 
regularly  on  top  of  each  other,  as  to  size,  and 
ruu  twice  through  near  the  middle  with  a 
small  wire,  such  as  florists  use  in  bouquets,  and 
cutthetwoendsof  the  wire  on  the  underside  of 
a  suitable  length  to  form  the  hook  to  run  over 
the  top  of  the  lamp  shade.  I  know  a.  deft-fin¬ 
gered  girl  who  made  quite  a  little  money  iu 
making  and  selling  these  pretty,  fluffy,  useful 
appendages  to  lampshades.  Two  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  iu  the  same  color,  look  well  to¬ 
gether— such  as  pale  pink  aud  deep  crimson. 

Colored  curta  ins  look  very  bright  aud  cheer¬ 
ful  at  windows  in  the  wiuter,  but  some  eyes 
are  very  sensitive  to  light  in  other  thau  its 
natural  white  or  colorless  state.  While  all 
draperies  in  red,  yellow  or  blue  absorb  the 
other  prismatic  rays,  and  give  respectively  a 
red.  yellow  or  blue  light  So  iu  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  house,  health  should  be  of 
prime  importance,  and  the  health  of  the  eyes 
should  be  of  exceeding  importance. 

In  our  last  issue  we  said  Dr.  Livermore- Potts. 
We  should  have  said  Dr.  LongsUore-Potts. 


WISE  WORDS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

Woman  once  made  equal  to  man  becomes  his 
su  per  i  or . — Son'll  tea . 

All  the  reasonings  of  men  are  not  worth 
one  sentiment  of  women. —  Voltaire . 

Where  there  is  room  in  the  heart  there  is 
always  room  in  the  house. — Moore . 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss  of  Par¬ 
adise  that  has  survived  the  fall. — Cauper.  ... 

It  is  iu  vain  for  a  man  to  be  boru  fortunate, 
if  he  be  unfortunate  in  his  marriage. — Dacier. 

Unhappy  is  the  nan  for  whom  his  own 
mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers  vener- 
able. — Richter . . . 

That  man  that  has  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no 
man  if  w  ith  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  wo¬ 
man. — Shakespeare  . 

No  true  woman  will  permit  her  aspirations 
to  prejudice  her  miud  against  domestic  res¬ 
ponsibilities. — Chopin . 

To  bo  man’s  tender  mate  was  woman  born, 
and  in  obeying  nature  she  best  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Heaven. — Schiller . 

A  woman’s  heart,  is  just  like  a  lithographer’s 
stone;  wlmt  is  ouee  written  upon  it  cannot  la? 
rubbed  out. — Thackeray . . 

She  who  makes  her  husband  and  her  child¬ 
ren  happy,  who  reclaims  the  one  from  vice, 
and  trains  up  the  other  to  virtue,  is  a  much 
greater  character  than  ladies  described  iu  ro¬ 
mances,  whose  whole  occupation  is  to  murder 
mankind  w  ith  shafts  from  their  quiver  or  their 
0}  os. —  Got dsm  ith . . . . . 

“Woman  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  universe,” 
says  Lessing .  . 

“Women  are  false  only  wheu  men  are  ty- 
rauts,”  says  Bcrnardin  de  St.  Pierre . 

“God’s  prose  ismun,  his  poetry  is  woman,” 
says  Napoleon . . . 

“Would  you  know  clearly  what  the  becom¬ 
ing  is,  inquire  of  noble  women,”  says  Goethe. 

“Among  pnjj  hundred  men  you  will  And 
two  witty  pges.l’  says  Mine,  de  Girardin, 
“w-hilo  among  n  hundred  wpuienonly  one  wifi 

b« stupid"  ,f  ..  ..  .  . . . . 
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“Woman  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  crea¬ 
tures,”  says  Balzac.  “She  hovers  between  man 
and  the  angels,  and  is  but  a  little  lower  thau 
they.” . . . . . . 

“All  that  is  evil  in  women  comes  from 
man,”  says  the  Abbd  Martin,  “In  spite  of 
the  stupid  education  we  have  given  them,  aud 
in  spite  of  our  barbarous  prejudices,  they  are 
tO-day  the  glory  of  Europe  and  the  intelligent 
companions  of  our  life.  Woman  has  become 
so  great  that  man  must  also  become  great  iu 
order  to  reach  her.  ” . . . . 

Sydney  Smith,  writing  sixty-tive  years 
ago,  took  the  true  ground  when  he  said:  “Na¬ 
ture  has  boeu  as  bountiful  of  understanding  to 
one  sex  as  to  the  other.  Education  makes  the 
only  mental  difference.  Pompous  and  foolish 
men  have  a  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women,  but  not  men  of  sense  and  lib¬ 
eral  politeness.  “Nothing  is  so  honorable  to  a 
woman  as  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all.'  is  a  tav- 
ority  phrase  of  Noodledom.  But  I  really 
thiuk  those  ladies  who  are  talked  of  as  Mrs. 
Somerville  and  Miss  Martiueau  are  talked  of, 
may  bear  their  misfortunes  with  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  Christian  patience.” . 


Domestic  Ccofionu) 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  thinks  that  fre¬ 
quent  washing  of  the  face  is  injurious  to  the 
skin. 

Dry  dressing  we  think  very  much  superior 
to  the  old-fashioned  soggy  article. 


It  is  a  question  in  our  mind  whether  the  av¬ 
erage  fancy  work  does  not  detract  from  in¬ 
stead  of  add  to  the  appearance  of  a  room. 


A  gift  bestowed  because  the  giver  feels  it 
obligatory  never  carries  with  it  the  blessed 
atmosphere  of  the  heart-bestowed  gift  that 
we  all  love  to  receive.  A  trifle  given  with  the 
good-will-towards-all  spirit  is  usually  appre¬ 
ciated  l'ar  more  than  a  priucely  token  from  a 
heart  that  knoweth  not  the  delights  of  giving. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 


ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


On’CF.  more  the  year  has  rolled  rouud  and 
Christmas  is  near.  We  think  of  it  with  min¬ 
gled  pleasure  and  regret,  while  the  happy 
children  of  the  household  are  unbounded  in 
their  anticipations.  And  the  giving,  so 
“  blessed,”  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  commem¬ 
oration,  provided  it  is  done  of  one’s  own  heart 
— a  free-will  offering  of  affection  aud  regard. 
For  I  heartily  despise  conventional  giving, 
just  because  it  lias  become  fashiouable,  but 
always  cherish  the  gift,  however  simple,  that 
proves  the  giver  has  thought  of  my  individu¬ 
al  taste  or  need  in  the  Christmas  reminder. 
A  book  that  has  been  desired:  any  of  the  use¬ 
ful  helps  to  tidy  housekeeping;  a  calendar 
that  gives  its  wishes  and  its  wise  words  at  the 
same  time;  a  basket  of  well-kept  fruit,  or  a 
bit  of  the  giver’s  own  work  in  any  form,  is 
more  tbau  a  purchased  gift  can  ever  be. 

It.  is  a  good  plan  in  a  household  for  the 
children  to  learn  to  give  out  of  their  abun¬ 
dance  to  those  who  have  not;  for  in  no  other 
way  can  they  learn  the  blessing  of  giving. 
Tbc  kitchen  is  already  putting  on  Its  holiday 
trim,  and  we  are  talkiug  of  the  house  decora¬ 
tion.  There  is  uotbing  prettier  thau  the 
American  holly  and  several  berries  from  the 
woods  will  add  brightness,  then  the  several 
ground  evergreens  are  especially  pretty  and 
easy  of  access  to  country  people.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  stringing  the  scarlet  seed  of 
asparagus  to  twine  in,  and  mountain  ash  ber¬ 
ries  that  have  dried  in  the  dark  retain  their 
color.  Above  all,  whether  there  bo  u  rich 
feast,  or  the  simplest  repast,  lot  there  be  love 
and  good  fellowship  among  young  and  old  at 
this  time.  For  wheu  the  anniversary  comes 
round,  we  who  are  older  feel  always  the  shad¬ 
ow  over  us.  that  seldom  darkens  the  thoughts 
of  the  young.  Shall  we  all  he  here  w  hen  an¬ 
other  year  rolls  around  ?  Or  perhaps  we  sit  in 
the  depth  of  a  great  sorrow  aud  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  past.  But  Christinas  should 
be  a  season  of  giving,  whatever  bo  our  lot  and 
condition,  if  we  remember  the  Christ  Child, 
and  they  who  first  worshipped  Him.  The 
Star  of  the  Eust  shines  brightly  iu  my  bed¬ 
room  window  just  now,  and  awakens  strange 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  itave  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  MUs,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
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thoughts  by  its  brilliancy,  a  silent  messenger 
to  bid  us  remember  and  believe  the  methods 
of  the  Great  Creator. 

Blessed  Christmas  tide!  “Peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men;"  the  message  is  as  good 
to-day  as  it  was  1 887  years  ago.  Let  us  accept 
it  and  add  our  litt  le  gifts  to  the  needy  and  our 
good  wishes  to  the  general  festival,  remember¬ 
ing  that,  it  is  “more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive,''  especially  if  the  gift  be  an  act  of  self- 
denial,  which  is  the  only  true  generosity. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

ALICE  BROWN. 

Those  who  do  not  make,  but  buy,  their 
Christmas  gifts,  must  show  their  loving 
thoughtfulness  by  their  wisdom  and  nice  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  them.  Christinas  gifts 
ought  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  money  value ;  it  is  the  thought  that  some 
oue  has  noticed  our  need  and  filled  it  that 
glorifies  the  gift;  or  the  gift  may  introduce 
some  new  pleasure  unwished  for,  because  un¬ 
known.  “It  seemed  so  good  I  wanted  you  to 
have  it,"’  is  love's  prompting,  whether  the  gift 
is  insignificant  or  costly, 

The  children  in  a  family  can,  by  uniting 
the  sums  they  would  each  spend  for  the  father 
and  mother,  buy  some  one  thing  more  accept¬ 
able  than  the  several  little  things  each  alone 
would  buy. 

If  pictures  are  appreciated  in  a  family  they 
will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  not  only  to  the 
receiver  but  to  all.  But  in  choosing  a  picture 
for  another  it  is  important  that  his  taste 
should  be  suited.  If  one  has  decided  prefer¬ 
ences  they  are  usually  known  to  Ins  friends. 
Good  copies,  engravings,  or  photographs  of 
famous  paiutings  can  be  bought  in  any  city, 
and  in  almost  any  size,  ranging  in  prices  from 
$1.50  to  $'10  for  pictures  from  nine  by  12  up  to 
25x18  inches  in  sizes.  The  plaiu  oak  frames, 
so  much  in  use  now,  are  less  expensive  than 
many  other  styles,  for  a  picture  nine  by  12 
inches  in  such  a  frame  costs  about.  $1.  With 
larger  pictures  the  frames  must,  be  broader  as 
well  as  larger,  and  so  cost  more  in  proportion. 
The  pictures  of  Landseer,  Rosa  Bonbeur  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  alone,  offer  an  attractive 
variety  from  which  to  chcosc.  The  “Angels’ 
Choir,”  of  the  last-named  artist,  a  group  of 
five  bright  children’s  faces,  is  familiar  to 
many,  and  will  brighten  any  room  where  it 
may  hang. 

To  be  introduced  to  the  writings  of  an  in¬ 
spiring  authoress  is  always  a  pleasure,  and  in 
giving  books  at  Christmas  time  this  pleasure 
may  often  be  given  with  the  book  if  the  giver 
is  one  of  those  who  makes  friends  of  their 
books,  and  are  thus  prepared  to  introduce 
others  to  them.  A  book  given  with  a  warm 
word  of  praise  for  its  contents  will  be  read 
with  twice  the  interest  that  would  otherwise 
be  given  it.  In  some  families  the  most  ae- 
ceptible  book  would  be  the  latest  edition  of  a 
good  unabridged  dictionary,  A  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  good  paper  or  magazine  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  Christmas  cheer,  aud, 
like  pictures  aud  books,  gives  pleusureto  more 
than  one. 

A  housekeeper  usually  appreciates  pretty 
china  and  glass  of  all  kinds;  the  little  pitchers 
with  glass  stoppers  in  their  narrow  mouths, 
that  are  used  instead  of  vinegar  bottles,  are 
.  a  great  convenience  and  cost  from  50  cents  to 
$1  apiece,  and  some  of  them  are  very  orna¬ 
mental. 

Whole  t®a-sets  containing  50  pieces  are  of¬ 
fered  as  low  as  83  in  New  York,  and  for  less 
than  $10  a  very  pretty  gold-banded  tea-set  of 
the  thill  French  china  can  be  bought.  Dinner 
sets  contain  from  180  to  150  pieces  and  cost 
from  $15  up  to  81,000.  Any  one  whose  life  is 
that  of  au  invalid  will  value  dainty  dishes 
from  which  to  eat  his  or  her  solitary  meals. 
A  plate,  cup  and  saucer,  little  butter  dish, 
tiny  sugar-bowl  and  cream  pitcher,  of  delicate 
ware,  and  pretty  patterns,  need  not  be  very 
costly  and  yet  give  great  pleasure.  Big  dishes 
are  unnecessary  and  very  awkward  m  a  sick¬ 
room. 

Handsome  lamps  make  very  cheerful  pres¬ 
ents  ;  so  do  candlesticks  of  pretty  patterns  with 
a  supply  of  colored  caudles;  such  candles  cost 
from  three  to  18  ceuts  apiece,  aud  lamps  range 
in  price  from  81  to  825  and  higher.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  flower  seeds,  that  should  lie  started 
early,  such  as  pansy,  daisy,  geranium  and 
many  biennials,  would  gladden  the  heart  of 
any  lover  of  flowers.  Named  varieties  of 
these  can  be  bought  in  packages  costing  from 
10  cents  to  50  cents  each,  but  a  package  of 
choice,  mixed  varieties  will  often  give  as  great 
pleasure. 

There  is,  of  course,  au  endless  variety  of 
things  suitable  for  Christinas  gifts,  and  yet 
few  can  choose  from  the  whole  of  this  great 
array.  Their  purses,  the  tastes  or  needs  of 
their  friends,  or  their  opportunities  for  buy¬ 
ing,  limit  them  to  a  very  few  things,  aud  yet 
1  think  many  persons  add  a  lack  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  planning  to  these  unavoidable 
limitations 


A  HINT. 

The  flavor  of  wild  fowl  is  best  preserved  by 
putting  pepper,  salt  aud  butter  into  each  bird, 
not  bread  dressing.  The  fowls  should  he  served 
of  a  tine  color  and  with  rich  brown  gravy.  To 
take  away  the  fishy  taste  they  sometimes  have, 
baste  at  first  with  hot  water  in  which  an 
onion  has  been  boiliDg,  with  a  Little  salt,  or 
soak  in  salt  and  water  all  night.  MRS.  J. 


ONE  WAY  OF  CLEANING  A  FLOOR; 

CURING  HAMS. 

Having  picked  up  an  old  magazine  the  other 
day  the  following  paragraph  caught  my  at¬ 
tention  :  “The  right  way,  and  indeed  the  only 
correct  way,  to  clean  a  floor,  is  to  move  every 
movable  thing  out  of  the  room,  thus  making 
the  way  clear:  and  then  with  plenty  of 
hot  suds  in  a  tub,  scrub  the  floor  with  a 
broom,  taking  care  not  to  splash  the  walls; 
then  with  a  mop  gather  up  and  wring  out  all 
the  dirty  water,  wipe  the  floor  dry  and  then 
go  over  it  with  clean  hot  water.  Scrub  well 
with  the  broom,  wipe  up  with  the  mop  and 
after  that  rinse  with  clean  cold  water  and 
wipe  up  with  the  mop  after  it  has  been 
washed  and  made  perfectly  clean ;  that  is  the 
good  old  way  our  mothers  scrubbed  and 
mopped  floors;  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  do  it 
well.” 

I  laid  dowu  the  book  with  a — shall  I  say. — 
sigh  of  despair?  I  had  just  finished  cleaning 
my  kitchen  floor  and  although  1  had  not  gone 
through  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  process. 

I  was  already  very  tired.  IVhat  sort  of  a  con¬ 
dition  would  I  have  found  myself  in  had  I 
been  obliged  to  follow  out  such  directions. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  what  part  of  wo¬ 
man's  work  can  go  undone  without  detriment 
to  something  or  some  one.  Certainly  such 
distressing  nicety  as  that  had  better  be  slight¬ 
ly  modified;  for  it  certainly  is  a  sin  to  waste 
one’s  strength  in  such  uncalled  for  ways.  No 
wonder  women  grew  up  in  ignorance,  with  no 
care  for  intellectual  food,  and  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  personal  needs  for  developing  healthy 
bodies  and  minds  that  might  be  living  springs 
of  wisdom.  How  could  mothers  with  two  nr 
three  little  ones  to  take  care  of  spend  so  much 
time  upon  a  floor  two  or  three  times  a  week; 
and  because  they  do  not,  should  they  meet 
with  reprimands  from  those  who  have  little 
else  to  do  than  to  wield  the  pen  in  criticising 
other  people’s  work  ? 

“The  girls  wanted  I  should  be  sure  and  see 
you  to-day  and  get  your  way  of  curing  hams. 

M - never  tires  ot  telling  how  sweet,  juicy 

aud  tender  the  breakfast  ham  was  when  she 
spent  that  winter  with  you.”  said  a  friend  dur¬ 
ing  a  call.  So  I  gave  her  the  recipe;  and  al¬ 
though  I  think  I  gave  it  to  the  Rcral  readers 
some  years  ago,  as  it  is  butchering  season  I 
will  give  it  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
readers. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  saltpeter,  sugar 
aud  salt;  thoroughly  pulverize  and  mix  to¬ 
gether.  Have  the  hams  and  shoulders  placed 
with  the  rind  side  down  upon  boards  in  the 
cellar  or  some  cool  place  where  they  can  be 
kept  for  a  week  or  more.  Rub  the  ends  of 
the  bones  and  fleshy  surface  with,  the  mixture, 
and  let  them  be  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
rub  them  agaiu  with  more  of  the  powdered 
ingredients,  and  let  them  wait  another  day, 
when  they  require  the  last  rubbing,  with 
more  of  the  saltpeter  mixture.  After  this 
rubbing  a  good  sprinkling  of  salt  is  put  over 
the  whole  aud  they  are  then  left  two  or  three 
wfeeks,  or  uutil  it  is  desirable  to  smoke  them, 
when  they  are  well  wrapped  in  brown  paper 
and  packed  away  for  future  use,  excepting 
oue  for  the  present  occasion. 

Saltpeter  in  butter  is  as  distasteful  as  the 
noxious  herbage  spoken  of  in  a  recent  article 
by  Mrs.  W.  C.  G.  A  good  0)80}’  of  our  but' 
ter  makers  have  lost  their  good  name  as 
butter  makers  by  using  saltpeter  to  destroy 
the  taste  of  leeks,  elders,  etc.  Such  butter 
had  l>est.  be  used  at  home,  or  sold  to  the  baker 
as  shortening.  It  certainly  is  a  long  way  from 
first-class  butter.  may  maple. 


CRYSTALLIZED  ORANGE. 

Cut  the  fruit  into  rather  thick  slices,  pick 
out  the  seeds,  dip  into  the  beaten  white  of  egg 
and  then  in  powdered  sugar.  Dry  in  a  very 
cool  oven  on  paper-lined  plates.  Nice  to  serve 
with  nuts  aud  raisins.  Mrs.  e.  b. 


MRS.  BROWNING’S  TRIED  RECIPES. 


SNOW  PUDDING. 

Soak  half  a  box  of  gelatine  in  cold  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  add  one-half  pint  of  boiling 
water.  When  cool  stir  in  the  well- beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  and 
juiee  of  two  lemons.  Boat  all  for  half  au  hour 
or  more,  put  into  a  mold  to  cool,  turn  into  a 
glass  dish  and  pour  round  it  a  boiled  custard, 
maije  with  the  yelks  of  the  eggs, 

MAPLE  SUGAR  PIE. 

l)n«  small  cup  of  sugar,  grated  or  [scraped, 


mix  with  two  well  beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt, 
and  asmuch  cream  as  your  pie  plate  will  hold. 
This  requires  an  under  crust  only. 

APPLE  HEDGE  HOG. 

Two  pounds  of  apples  pared  and  sliced,  one 
and  a  half  pound  of  white  sugar,  one-half 
pint  of  water.  Boil  all  together  till  quite 
thick,  and  keep  stirring  to  prevent  burning. 
Put  into  a  mould,  turn  out  when  cold,  stick 
all  over  it  split  almonds.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

MARMALADE  PUDDING. 

Butter  a  tin  mould,  put  some  marmalade  in 
the  bottom  and  round  the  sides,  then  line  the 
mould  with  bread  and  butter  cut  into  strips, 
half  fill  with  small  hits  of  bread  and  butter 
put  in  loosely  aud  a  little  more  marmalade. 
Beat  up  four  eggs,  mix  with  one  pint  of  milk, 
oue  large  teaspoooful  of  sugar,  and  a  little  es¬ 
sence  of  vanilla.  Pour  into  the  mould,  cover 
closely,  steam  for  one  and  a  half  hour,  serve 
with  powdered  sugar.  Tnis  is  very  good 
made  with  “Conserve  of  Lemon"  in  place  of 
marmalade. 

MILANESE  MACCARONI. 

Boil  the  maecaroni  in  plenty  of  water,  well 
salted,  till  tender,  drain  and  put  in  a  pudding 
dish  with  alternate  layers  of  grated  cheese, 
pour  in  enough  rich  milk  to  cover  it.  let  it 
stand  for  au  hour  or  more,  put  some  bits  of 
butter  on  top,  set  the  dish  in  a  dripping-pan 
half  full  of  boiling  water,  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

VERY  LIGHT  SUET  PUDDING. 

Sift  together  three  cups  of  flour,  two  large 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  a  little  ground  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
Add  two  cups  of  finely  chopped  suet,  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sirup  or  molasses,  two  well 
beaten  eggs  and  enough  milk  to  make  rather 
a  stiff  pudding  batter.  Give  it  a  good  beat, 
pour  into  a  buttered  mould,  steam  for  three 
hours  and  serve  with  sirup. 

GERMAN  PUDDING. 

Three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  one  large  spoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  mix  as  for  cake,  add  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  one  cup  of  milk,  flavoring  to 
taste,  and  enough  flour  l  into  which  some  bak¬ 
ing  powder  has  been  sifted,  to  make  an  ordi¬ 
nary  cake  batter,  beat  up  very  light,  pour 
into  a  buttered  mould,  bake  in  a  quick  oVen, 
turn  out  on  a  dish,  sprinkle  with  a  little  sugar, 
serve  with  lemon  sauce.  A  convenient  recipe 
when  one  is  pressed  for  time. 

CABBAGE  SALAD. 

Three  eggs  well  beaten,  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  oue  tea¬ 
spoon  mustard  mixed  with  one-half  a  small 
cup  of  good  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  one  pint 
finely  cut  cabbage.  Melt  the  butter  in  a  tin 
on  the  stove,  mix  the  other  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  aud  put  into  the  pan,  when  hot  add  the 
cabbage,  keep  stirring  all  the  time  till  it  comes 
to  the  boil.  When  it  is  done,  put  in  a  dish: 
when  cold  garnish  with  small  green  and  yel¬ 
low  celery  tops. 

|U  t.o  r  ell  a  n  co  u,$  §1  cl  mtis  tag; 


Never  Despair 

Until  you  have  tried  what  Ayer’s  Pills 
can  do  for  you.  It  is  the  Liver  that 
renders  your  views  of  life  so  gloomy. 
Depend  upon  it,  a  box  or  two  of  Ayer’s 
purely  vegetable,  sugar-coated.  Cathar¬ 
tic  Pills  would  materially  change  your 
feelings,  and  still  make 

Life  Worth  Living. 

Lucius  Alexander,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
says  :  "l  was  severely  afflicted  with 
Dyspepsia  aud  Enlargement  of  the 
Liver,  most  of  the  time  being  unable  to 
retain  any  solid  food  on  my  stomach. 
Three  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me.” 

••  Ayer’s  Pills  are  a  sure  cure  for 
Liver  Complaint.  Nothing  seemed  to 
help  me  until  I  finally  began  to  take 
Ayer’s  Pills.”—  E.  $.  Fulton,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Ayer’s  IE3 ills, 

Prepared  by  Pr.  J.  C.  Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


NIX  wlrt 
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PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  23d,  lb8li. 
Adapted  for  the  Delivery 
f  Milk  In  all  Cl  tie* 
anil  Towns. 

A  LONG-NEEDED  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  YV  H IT K M  AX, 
73  Murray  St.,  SEW  YOKE. 


GLEAN  YOUR  MILK. 


milk 

STRAINER 
made.  Every  Dairyman 
Lhould  have  civ  _A  i  «  E  N  TS 


BEST 


WANTED.  Send,  for 
circulars  to  mile  manufacturer*. 

MOSELEY  4-  hTUDDAKD 
M  hi)  uftu' t '<•«  (V.  U Hiutuey ,  >’t. 


Wells.Richardson  &  Co’s 

Improved 


EXCELS 

1N  STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 

NEVER  TURNS  PANCID. 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  and  will 
not  color  the  Buttermilk. 

L  seii  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  !  ’o  not  allow  your  dealer  to  convince  you 
that  some  other  kind  isjiist  as  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  hare  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co‘s  Improved’  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  25c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


YV.  L  DOUGLAS  84  SHOE,  the  original 
and  only  hand-sewed  welt  S4  shoe  in  the 
world,  equals  custom  made  band-sewed 
shoes  that  cost  trom  S6  to  89. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
$3  SHOE. 

The  only  83  SEAMLESS 
Shoe  in  the  world,  with¬ 
out  tacks  or  nails. 

Finest  Calf,  perfect  flt.^y 
and  warranted.  ».  v>n  grtss,  c 
Button  and  Lace,  all  c,  ^ 
styles  toe.  As  stylish  Ah 
and  durable  as  those 
costing  tioil'.BoySj 
all  wear  the  YV. 

L.  DOUGLAS. 

S3  Shoe 


xzt\  pries 

_  »f«Q  pel  0*  ho*A*a  of  Shos.] 

YV.  L.  DOUGLAS  83.50  SHOE  is  unex¬ 
celled  for  hear.  wear.  If  1  ot  sold  by  vaur  dealer 

write  YV.  L. 'DOUGLAS.  Brockton,  Mass. 


■The  NORTH-STAR  Washboard  is  made 

o(  true  scljii  sh-et  of  zinc,  produe- 
inz  a  Jvnib--faced  board  of  the 
.  greatest  durability.  The  deep 
™  (Itltio g makes, i t ho  1  d  more  wa-er 
r  than  any  o' Her  Niard.  A  hard¬ 
wood  fr<oue.  firmly  held  to- 
"g. Tiler  with  an  1  oil  1  bolt,  se¬ 
cures  strength.  durability  and 
‘economy.  The  objection  raise  ! 
against  th  s  boa  d  ootnvs  from 
drivers,  who  say  ‘-6111'}'  last  too 
'  long  ”  It  your  grocer  refuses  to 
•pmcu  o  thi  ■  hnnni  for  you,  write  us. 


ON  30  DAY’S  TRIAL. 

RUPTURE  RETAINED  AND  CURED. 

We  agree  to  retain  any  ease 
reducible  or  refund  your  mo¬ 
ney.  also  to  cure  any  accept¬ 
ed  case  our  Medicated -Soft’ 

Pad  and  Rupture  Solution 
cures  bad  cases  of  direct  and  scrota)  her¬ 
nia  without  knife  or  needle,  Hydroee'e, 

Varicocele,  and  Sperraalorhea  successfully 
treated,  either  at  office  or  by  corresrond- 
enee.  For  circulars,  rules  of  measurement,  and  self- 
instruction,  call  ou  or  address 

SANITARIUM,  i 719  F.awt  M arUet  *itreet, 
Indiauapolis,  Indiana. 


JAPANESE  AND  CHINESE 

Fruit  Tree®,  Plants.  Bulbs  and  Seeds,  ft 
choice  Lily  Bulbs.  §!;  3  rare  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  91 ;  13  Mammoth  Chestnuts,  30  ets. 
Free  by  mail.  H.  H.  BERGER  *  Co..  317 
Washington  at  ,  San  Frauelsco.California. 
Catalogue  free. 


.V/.H*  PLUMS. 

TREES  four  tosix  feet  KELSEY.  OGDEN.  BOHTAN 
and  PRUNCS  SI  MO  NI.  GRAFTS  of  above  bv  mail. 

Address  WILEY  X  CO., 

Cayuga  Co.  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Free  Catalogue. 

HI  I  PI/CAP  Rasp'y.''Johnston’s  Sweet.”  Supe- 
lll  LI  "A  rior  in  sweetness  and  for  market  or  evap- 
ULfl  orating.  S.J OHNSTON .Shortavilie , Ont. Co . N . Y 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 


The  Best  Cute  for  Coughs.  Weak  Langs,  Asthma,  Indi¬ 
gestion.  Inward  Pains.  I  vln»tisoon.  Combining  the  most 
valuable  medicines  with  Jamaica  Ginger,  it  r»ens*  cura¬ 
tive  cower  over  disease  unkcov  i,  to  oilier  remedies. 
Weak  Lungs,  Rheumatism.  Female  Weakness,  and  the 

distressing  ills  of  the  s .  -vh.  Liver  Kidnevs  and 

Bowels  are  dragging  thousands  to  the  glare  who  would 
recover  l>"  u  health  by  the  timely  use  cf  Pap.kxr’s 
o  in.,  tit  I  CMC.  It  is  new  tile  and  strength  to  the  aged. 
DO©.  at  Druggists.  Htscox  &  Co.,  l«3\vultam Street,  N.Y. 


HOME  STUDY— ON  THE  FARM. 

The  inventor's  otvn  system  of  Phonography:  no  teach¬ 
er  needed:  learners  mutually  aid  each  other.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book.  cents.  1  Established,  1W8,  Address 

PHONETIC  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
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paper.  *1!  fix  %  Sc 


U  PuiuwSMm,  5iO  V-r^A.  HiJ.Um, 

St— e  Vv  cwy  ,u.t  -I  1,0  Eltu,t  rated 

Home  and  youth,  cuiii,  ouo, 


A  lvkuy  month. 

Mk  I  1.000  UVE  AGENTS  WANTra 

Mr! hwV  at  once,  uur  Agent  s  Outiii 
a  beautiful  SAT  IN  - LINED  CASKET 
SlLYv^.  IVY  ARE,  sent  tree.  Write  .or  it, 
A  LI,  I  Nil  i'll  lily  all.  Y  KB  ro.,  VV  alii  me  lb  rd.  Conn. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  10,  1887. 

Monday  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Cou- 
gress  began.  Carlisle  was  re-elected  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  Ingalls  continues  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  House  contains  108  Demo¬ 
crats,  1.18  Republicans  and  four  Independents. 
The  Senate  is  so  nearly  balanced  that  if 
Riddleberger  were  to  vote  with  the  Democrats 
there  would  be  a  tie.  Tuesday  the  President’s 
message  was  read.  Free-traders  praise  it; 
protectionists  decry  it,  The  President  has 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  nominations  of  Lamar 
as  Supreme  Court  Justice  ;  Vilas,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  Dickinson,  Postmaster  General; 
Fairchild,  Secretary  of  the.  Treasury;  and  sev¬ 
eral  minor  nominations.  No  real  business 
will  be  done  till  the  House  Committees  are  ap¬ 
pointed . ;  •  •  -  ....... 

_ Two  men  have  been  arrested  in  Maine  for 

robbing  old  Peter  Bennett,  Some  of  the  stolen 
money  is  said  to  have  been  found  Oil  t  hem 

. "...  .The.  United  States  Supreme  Court, 

through  the  month  of  Judge  Harlan,  in  derid¬ 
ing  the  Prohibition  cases  in  "Kansas,  holds  that 
the  State,  under  the  police  powers,  has  the 
right  to  control  the  liquor  traffic:  and  t  hat  in 
the  recent  legislation  no  right,  or  privilege 
guaranteed  to  the  distillers  and  liipior  dealers 
has  been  denied  or  abridged:  also  that  the 
State  bad  the  right  to  suppress  the  traffic 
without  paving  damages  or  compensation  to 
liquor  dealer*  This  settles  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  the  Prohibition  law  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  A  glorious  victory  for  Prohibi¬ 
tion  everywhere. . . .  Secretary  Fair- 

child  recommends  a  law  restricting  immigra¬ 
tion  by  imposing  a  tax  on  immigrants  and  ex¬ 
cluding  undesirable  persons.  Senator  Palmer 
is  to  introduce  a  more  drastic  nieusure.whieh, 
among  other  regulations,  provides  that  the 
Unitea  State*  Consul  for  the  district  where 
the  intending  immigrant  rpsides,  must  certify 
that  he  is  a  person  worthy  to  become  a  citizen. 

_ Fulton  Co,.  Georgia,  went  “wet”  the  other 

day  by  about  1,130  majority:  Atlanta,  its  cap¬ 
ital,  went,  the  same  way  Wednesday  by  about 
1,100  majority.  The  County  Commissioners 
have  put  wholesale  licenses  at,  ?  1 ,000  a  year. 

Retail  licenses  will  be  issued  in  January . 

Philadelphia  is  following  the  example  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  in  raiding  “bucket  shops’1 

. . . Charles  Hannibal  Adams  lias 

been  brought  to  bay  at  Chicago  for  forgery 
and  other  crimes.  The  accused  claims  rela¬ 
tionship  to  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  to  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  He  was  locked  up  in  the  Cbi- 
cago  jail  .......  The  first.  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  journeymen  barbers  of  the 
I  Inited  States  and  Canada,  for  thy  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Union,  assembled  in  Buffalo 

Monday . .  ...  Jake  Bhftrp  is  out  on  ♦40,- 

000  hail,  and  has  been  steadily  recovering  his 
health— of  course — since  bis  liberation  ... 

The  indictments  against  the  33  Anarchists  in 
Chicago  who  were  not  tried,  have  been  rein¬ 
stated  and  warrants  issued . .  ..The 

Chicago  Anarchists  intended  to  have  a  grand 
parade  and  display  to-day,  the  proceeds  to  go 
to  the  relative's  of  the  executed  four;  but  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  ran  so  high  against  them  that  the 
project  was  abandoned  last  Wednesday.... 

.,  The  first  legal  hanging  in  Iowa  for  30 
years  took  place  the  other  day  at  Macon  City, 
when  Bellows,  the  murderer  of  Alice  Water¬ 
man,  was  strung  up  with  the  rope  that  was  in¬ 
tended  for  suicide  Lingg,  Ihe  Chicago  An¬ 
archist . North  Carolina  and  Texas 

still  persist  in  taxing  commercial  t  ravelers  in 
spite  of  the  late  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  declaring  such  taxation  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  In  both  States  drummers  are  fre¬ 
quently  arrested  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax 
by  the  State  officer*,  and  after  an  appeal  re¬ 
leased  by  the  IT.  S.  Courts.  Rather  a  late 

day  for  practicing  nullification . Van 

Buren  is  the  first  Michigan  county  to  vote  un¬ 
der  the  provision  of  the  local  option  law 
passed  by  the  last  legislature.  Prohibition 
was  carried  by  an  increased  majority  over 
last,  springs  vote.  The  measure  goes  into  , 
effect  next  May,  and  remain*  iu  force  for 

three  years . Wit  h  In  seven  months 

♦145, 000,090  of  foreign  capital  havo  been 
brought  to  this  country  in  exchange  for  new 
issues  of  railway  bonds.  Thus  Europe  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  carry  out  the  work  planned  by 
energetic,  pushing,  go-ahead  Americans,  But 
then  a  good  deal  of  money  must  leave  the 
couutry  to  pay  interest  on  these  and  other 

American  securities  held  abroad . . . 

_ On  the  amount,  of  money  already  ad¬ 
vanced  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal  inter¬ 
est  is  paid  every  year,  amounting  to  $15,000,- 
000  pel*  annum.  This  is  taken  out  of  t  he  new 
loans  and  paid  to  the  shareholders,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  French.  De  Let-reps  now  says  that 
unless  the  French  government  allows  him  to 
borrow  enough  money  to  complete  the.  work 
it  must  tail,  mid  entail  a  national  calamity  on 
France.  He  now  proposes  to  make  it  a  canal 
with  locks,  and  afterward  out  of  the  profits  to 
make  it,  as  hitherto  intended,  a  tide-water 
canal.  Engineers  say  the  change  would  be 
impraticable. .  .The  public  debt  was  increased 
♦1,4110,000  in  November,  owing  to  unusually 

heavy  payments  of  pensions .  Dwyer 

Bros.1  two-yoar-old  colt  “King  Fish,”  whose 
net  earnings  last  summer  amounted  to  830,- 
310,  died  at  New  York  the  other  night,  from 
kidney  troubles.  He  cost  the  Dwyers  83.335. . 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  typhoid  and 
malarial  levor  arc  reported  in  Ottawa,  Can 
uda,  the  disease  having  assumed  the  form  of 

an  epidemic .  The  Treasury  of  the 

Province  of  Manitoba  is  empty...  ........  A 

treaty  was  made  Just  summer  between  the 
Canadian  Indian*  and  the  American  Indians 
west  of  the  Missouri.  Tills  step  was  reudered 
necessary  owing  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
various  tribes  by  pillaging  raids  across  the 
boundary  line.  The  treaty  has  been  signed  by 
the  Washington  authorities  and  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment,  being  the  first  inter-tribal  arrange¬ 
ment  recognized . It  is  reported  the 


North  River  Sugar  Refinery  Company  of  New 
York  lias  been  sold  to  the  Sugar  Trust  syndi- 
dato  for  $.‘135,000  Rumors  prevail  iri  the 
trade  that,  another  well-known  sugar  house 

has  sold  mil  in  the  Trust  . 

Ex -Governor  St.  John  says  lie  expects  to  see  a 
Prohibition  President  inaugurat  'd  in  1893; 
Henry  George  thinks  the  bo’s  will  see  a,  hind- 

tax  President,  of  the  United  States . 

Minister  Taylor  of  Liberia  has  resigned.  ... 

..  ..Chicago  has  been  settled  upon  as  the 
place  and  the  19th  of  June  as  the  t  ime  for  the 
next.  National  Republican  convention. . 

( )ver  fii'O  eats  have  been  sent,  in  cages  from 
the  vicinity  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  to  Hugo,  Col. 
The  latter  town  is  infested  with  millions  of 
rate,  which  the  cold  weather  has  driven  from 
the  prairie . The  United  States  Su¬ 

preme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  In  the 
Virginia  coupon  ease.  It  sustains  the  State 
at  all  points,  and  virtually  declares  that  “a 
State,  as  n  political  sovereignty,  cannot  he 
sued  or  coerced  (u  the  federal  courts,  either  by 
an  action  brought  against  her  by  name,  or  by 
an  act  ion  brought  against  her  officers  in  their 

official  capacity.” . John  Snyder,  of 

Mill  Grove.  Ind,,  ahontfour  years  ago  became 
affect ed  with  a  mysterious  nervous  disease 
which  rendered  if  impossible  for  turn  to  re¬ 
main  quiet  -ave  when  he  slept.  Since  then  he 
has  been  walking  constant  ly,  at  first  penniless 
around  liis  ow  n  house,  but  for  the  last,  year 
ehiefly  in  dime  museums  in  Cincinnati,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  realizing 
thereby  nearly  813,000.  Of  latebis  limbs  have 
swollen  and  he  began  to  fail  utterly  and  died 
ft  week  ago,  having  literally  walked  himself  to 

death -  ....The  Pacific  branch  of  the 

national  home  for  disabled  soldiers  will  be 
located  at,  San  Monica,  Cal.,  cost  $  16ft, 000..,. 
. During  the  past  fiscal  year,  70  per¬ 
sons  were  sentenced  for  counterfeiting. .  - . 
....nerr  Most  was  sentenced  Thursday  to  a 
year’s  inipri-ontiunt,  w  ithout  line.  A  stay  of 
proceedings  was  granted  pending  nil  appeal 
for  a  new  trial.  Out  on  85.000  bail . Gen¬ 

eral  Master  Workman  Powderly  has  suspend¬ 
ed  three  rebellious  Knights  of  Labor  Assem¬ 
blies  in  Chicago .  . 

....The  differential  allowance  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  transcontinental  lines  to  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  in  order  to  abate  competition  is  30  cents 
on  first-class  freight  from  Now  York  and  30 
cents  from  Chicago  to  Ban  Francisco,  On 
other  freight  the  difference  in  favor  of  Canad¬ 
ian  Pacific  ranges  from  35  cents  down  to  5,  the 
latter  on  the  Coarser  traffic.  The  new  trans¬ 
continental  association,  it  is  definitely  stated, 
will  begin  operations  January  1 .  Busi¬ 

ness  men  iu  this  State  say  the  hulf-holiday 
law  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  is  to  lie  asked  to  rejioal  it  at  once  . . . 

. . .  .The  lung-desired  rains  have  extinguished 
the  forest,  fires  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas-  and 
Texas.  The  forest,  fires  in  lllinoisare  reported 
as  having  done -much  good  as  well  as  damage. 
They  have  destroyed  the  myriads  of  chiuc-h 
bugs  which  ruined  the  coni  crop  of  last  sea¬ 
son.  Before  the  fires  started  the  woods  were 
swarming  with  hugs . The  Keely  mo¬ 

tor  stockholders  met.  again  the  other  day,  and 
again  tried  to  induce  Keely  to  divulge  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  motor  to  some  person  named  by 
the.  courts.  They’re  not.  so  ready  to  keep 
Keely  in  clover,  but.  they  appear  still  to  havo 

some  faith  iu  hi*  “invention” .  . 'Ihe 

last  independent  oil  refinery  on  the  Atluutic 
coast  was  gobbled  up  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  lust  week.  The  owners  were  forced  to 
sell  owing  to  the  discrimination  in  freight 
rates  allowed  totlieirrival  by  the  Pa.  Railroad. 


Tliu  Ili-ruinn  of  Women. 

The  number  is  legion  who  are  chronic  inva¬ 
lids,  and  are  extremely  puzzled  to  tell  wbat 
ails  them.  They  are  miserable,  extremely 
miserable.  Especially  may  this  be  said  of  a 
very  large  class  of  females.  They  have  a 
heavy,  weighty  feeling  as  if  being  dragged 
to  the  earth;  a  misery  in  their  back;  an  all- 
gone  feeling.  Scarcely  able  to  put  one  foot 
before  another,  and  yet  seeing  the  work  must 
l»e  done,  they  goon  a  tread-mill  life  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night,  keeping  about  from 
the  mere  force  of  will.  Arising  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  but  little  refreshed  by  the  few  hours  of 
broken  sleep,  no  one  but  themselves  knowing 


again.  This  was  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  w'as 
an  invalid  until  a  month  or  so  since,  when  I 
commenced  to  drag  around  a  little,  becoming 
so  tired  1  could  not  rest.  But  since  using 
Compound  Oxygen  I  can  rest,  and  walk  about, 
and  the  cold  I  had  when  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  arrived  soon  disappeared.  Iain  stronger 
and  better  than  for  years.  Have  resumed  my 
old  Sunday-school  class  and  played  on  the  or¬ 
gan  last  Sunday.” 

There  are  very  many  people  interested  in 
the  treatment  which  lias  done  so  much  for  this 
lady  m  Virginia.  If  you  wish  fuller  informa¬ 
tion  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Pnlen,  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  treatise, 
which  is  sent  free. — Adw 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Saturday,  Dec.  U),  1887. 

Tins  same  old  trouble  in  Ireland . 

Nothing  of  American  interest  in  England 
except  that  John  L.  is  winning  laurels  and 
shekels  galore.  Been  introduced  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  gave  a  grand  exhibition  of 
fistic  science,  strength  and  dexterity.  A  fav¬ 
orite  with  all  classes,  especially  the  “nobs.” 

. At  Versailles,  France  on  Saturday, 

Sadi  Carnot  was  elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic  by  a  joint  convention  of  the 
Senate  uud  Assembly  ny  a  majority,  on  the 
second  ballot,  of  016  against  31)8  for  all  other 
candidates,  which  shows  the  insignificant 
strength  of  the  Imperialists  mid  Monarchists, 
He  finds  nearly  ns  much  difficulty  ns  did 
Gri5vy  in  forming  a  Cabinet,  hein  ?  still  wit  li¬ 
on  r,  one.  His  election  strengthens  the  Re¬ 
public  enormously,  though  it  hasn’t  hith¬ 
erto  united  the  Republicans.  It  is  also 
considered  as  an  assurance  of  a  peaceful 

policy  on  the  part  of  Franca . 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  forged 
and  bogus  letters  from  Bismarck  to  various 
German  diplomatists, which  were  shown  to  the 
Czar  to  inti uence  him  against.  Germany, 
and  the  fraudulent  nature  of  which  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  late  interview  of  the  Czar  and 
the  Chancellor  at  Berlin  It  is  said  the  ( >r- 
Icauists  and  the  wives  of  high  German  di¬ 
plomatist*  host  ile  to  Bismarck  are  implicated. 

. The  Russians  are  massing  large 

bodies  of  troops  on  the  Austrian  frontier. 
Austria  protests  and  is  making  rapid  preprint 
tions  for  any  contingency  ..  There  is  con 
siderable  hope  that  the  Crown  Prince  will  get. 
over  his  throut  trouble  and  live  to  reign  many 
years.  Joyful  news  for  the  world  generally. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  10,  1887, 

A  French  agricultural  colony  is  to  settle 
in  Paraguay,  South  America,  the  government 
binding  itself  to  furnish  passage  money  ($50), 
laud,  house,  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  and  also  provis¬ 
ions  for  at  least  eight  months.  The  amount 
so  advanced  will  not  bear  interest,  and  the 
colonists  pay  no  taxes;  hut  they  cannot  get  a 
final  title  to  their  land  till  they  have  paid 
hack  the  advance  made  by  the  government, 

from  the  proceeds  of  their  crops  . The 

Territorial  Board  of  Agriculture  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  is  bitterly  assailed  for  permitting  notori¬ 
ous  violations  of  law  and  decency  at  the  re¬ 
cent  North  Dakota  fair  at  Grand  Forks . 

The  traffic  managers  of  50  of  the  principal 
trunk  line  railroads  of  the  West  have  agreed 
to  rate  nursery  trees  when  boxed  and  loaded 
on  box  ears  jus  third-class  freight  instead  of 

first-class  as  heretofore  . Prof.  Cook, 

Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Btatiou,  who  has  hud  much  to  do 
with  sorghum  sugar  making  at  Rio  Grande, 
says  sorghum  sugar  can  be  produced  without 
losing  money,  at  four  cents  per  pouud  .... 


that  incessant  aches  and  palus  had  robbed 


Bradstreet’s  estimates  the  cotton  crop  •  at 


them  of  that  much  needed  rest. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  taken 
from  one  of  many  letters  received  of  similar 
import: 

CuLPi'El’KR,  Va.,  May  81,  188(5. 

“Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— I  wrote  my 
symptom*  one  year  ago  last  Febrimiy,  when  1 
was  taking  the  Compound  Oxygen,  then  given 
me  by  a  friend,  but.  I  was  so  very  weak  and 
nervous  at  that  time  I  doubt  if  it  whs  suffi¬ 
ciently  legible. 

My  doctor  treated  me  for  catarrhal  con¬ 
sumption,  and  guve  me  all  kinds  of  medicines 
for  suppression,  but  they  only  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  my  pain.  At  last  he  concluded  there 
was  some  organic  derangement,  and  gave  me 
surgical  treatment,  which  instead  of  relieving 
me,  increased  my  agony,  producing  inflamma¬ 
tion  that  reached  the  brain, making  me  utterly 
sleepless  and  delirious  for  mouths. 

“One  day  a  friend  came  to  see  me  who  had 
a  part  of  a  Home  Treatment  of  Compound 
Oxygen  at  her  house,  and  persuaded  me  to  try 
it.  She  sent  it  to  me  and  I  commenced  using  it, 
but  I  must  say  with  very  little  faith.  After 
using  it  about  a  week  my  nose  bled  very  pro¬ 
fusely.  and  1  felt  great  relief  from  the  brain 
pressure  that  hud  kept  me  crazed  for  months. 
!  began  to  sleep.  My  mind  came  back  to  me, 
though  my  doctor  bad  said  if  1  ever  got  bet¬ 
ter,  or  lived,  1  would  never  recover  my  mind. 
He  seemed  surprised  that  I  had.  Hu  recom¬ 
mended  surgical  treatment,  hut  I  suffered  so 
much; by  that  from  him  would  not  trust  it 


35,000  bales  less  than  lost  year . . 

Of  the  7,500,000  farmers  iu  the  United 
States,  but  1,500,000  own  their  own  farms  and 

many  of  them  are  badly  mortgaged . 

...  The  N.  Y.  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  at  the  Whitcomb  House, 

Rochester,  December  30  and  21  . 

Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  says  “pleuro”  no  longer  exists  west. 

of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  . Many 

farmers  of  Ocean  County,  N.  J.  are  in  (  rouble. 
A  gang  of  outlaws  are  poisoning  cattle  teed, 
burning  nut, buildings  and  even  holding  up 
some  farmers,  especially  those  who  huve  been 
witnesses  against  them.  One  farmer  has  lost 
♦3,000  worth  of  cattle  and  outbuildings,  and 
others  have  suffered  less  severely.  County 

authorities  no  good . Breeders  of 

Chester  White  hogs  in  Chester  Comity,  Pa. 
have  organized  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interest* of  the  breed.  C  ii. 
Warrington,  West.  Chester,  Pa.  is  Secretary 
of  this  organization.  The  following  breeders 
have  joined:  John  0.  Heed,  Edward  Wal¬ 
ters,  Thomas  Sharpie**,  Joseph  G.  Williams, 
Edward  B.  Ash  bridge,  Caleb  M.  Walters, 
Darlington  Strode,  Amos  Garrett,  James 
Cloud  &  Son,  Thomas  Eavenson,  James  S. 
Rhoads,  James  C.  Robert*,  Abram  M.  Gar¬ 
rett  and  C,  H.  Warrington  . The 

Government  of  Cape  Town,  South  Afrira, 
has  put  ♦15,090  m  its  estimates  for  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  stallions  for  the  purpose  of  breed¬ 
ing  cavalry  and  cart  horse* . . . It  is 

said  that  the  titles  to  300,009  acre*  of  “swamp 
land”  in  Michigan  are  doubtful  and  much  of 
it  is  owned  by  millionaires,  among  whom  are 
Senator*  Palmer  uud  Stoekbndge.  This 
swamp  land  is  valuable  us  one  lot  of  only 
300  acres  owned  by  Palmer,  is  worth  ♦?(),<X>0. 
Of  course  they’ll  contest  the  matter  tooth  and 
nail . . 


....  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  ho  held  in  St.  Paul, 
beginning  January*  10,  1888.  .  The  fol¬ 

lowing  dates  are  fixed  upon  for  the  Liverpool 
East  India  wool  sales  in  1888;  January  17, 
March  13.  May  15,  July  17.  September  18,  No¬ 
vember  30 . Monday’s  news  from  the 

London  wool  sales:  A  (.tendance  at  the  wool 
sales  continues  large  and  the  competition  ex¬ 
tremely  keen  to-day  with  advances  maintained. 

_  Tin-  wvll-known  stallion  Joe 

Hooker,  once  valued  at  83,000,  was  sold  for 

♦85  a  few  days  ago  at.  Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Green  Mountain  Maid  is  35  year*  old,  and  lias 

mi  unweaned  colt  valued  at,  $8,000 . 

The  owner  of  l’atron  has  placed  the  service 

fee  of  this  great  horse  at  |80O . The 

conditions  on  which  the  American  Beef  Pool 
have  contracted  with  Armour  &  Co.,  are  as 
follows:  Armour  &  Co  .  Chicago.  III.,  will 
slaughter  and  market  beef  cattle  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pool.  The  charges  are  $3.50  per 
head  for  killing,  cooling  and  loading  on  the 
cars.  The  selling  of  the  dressed  beef  in  the 
East  is  done  by  the  agencies  that  handle  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.’s  meat,  ami  at  the  same  rate, 40  to 
50  cents  per  100  non uds.  Ten  dollars  a  car  is 
the  charge  for  icing  at  Chicago  ami  ni  route. 
The  Pool  charges  50  cen's  a  head  for  handling 
the  cattle,  assorting  ami  selling  the  feeders, 
eta,  ah  moneys  *a  vettie  freight  and  commis¬ 
sion  are  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  cattle  by 
A  r  moil  r  &  Co.  Reasonable  ad  vunres  are  made 
on  the  dressed  beef  by  Armour  34  Co.,  when 
desired  by  the  owners  to  cover  the  period  of 
handling  and  sale.  The  hide,  tallow  and  all 
of  the  offal  are  sold  far  fhu  benefit  of  owners 
of  the  cattle,  and  will  amount  to  about 
♦9  per  head  on  fat  cattle . 


(Crops  &  i^Avhcts. 


Saturday,  Dec.  10,  1887. 

All  fears  of  a  water  famine  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  have  been  removed  by  copious 
rains  extending  east  as  far  as  Ohio.  The  re¬ 
cent  advances  in  the  pricesof  wheat  uud  corn, 
especially  the  latter,  have  greatly  encouraged 
farmers  who  had  auy  to  sell.  From  all  the 
iudicatious  the  advances  were  the  result, 
not  of  any  speculative  movement,  but  simply 
of  the  actual  situation  at  home  and  abroad. 
With  regard  to  corn:  the  areas  where  the 
corn  is  short  are  so  far  in  excess  of  those 
where  there  is  a  surplus  that  ail  interstate  de¬ 
mand  exists  and  is  on  the  increase  daily.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  ( )hio,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kansas  are  being  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  new  corn  from  Iowa  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  These  two  States  hold  to-day  prac¬ 
tically  the  surplus  corn  of  the  country.  For 
the  last  30  days  new  corn  has  moved  freely 
from  Nebraska  into  Kansas,  the  Southwest 
and  the  Far  West.  Then  of  late  years  the  ex¬ 
port  of  corn  has  been  growing  slowly  but 
steadily,  and  there  will  be  need  of  consider¬ 
able  abroad  before  next  crop:  tmt  there  will 
be  hardly  any  to  spare  except  at  good  figures. 
There  appear*  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the 
late  rains  havo  beeu  of  great  benefit  to  wheat, 
particularly  to  that  which  was  sown  late.  A 
good  deal  that  had  not  previously  sprouted  is 
now  eomingup.  Late  advices  from  California 
ami  Oregon  tell  of  abundant  rains.  The 
weather  on  t  he  Pacific  coast  has  been  favor¬ 
able  to  seeding  and  a  larger  acreage  than  last 
year  has  been  sown;  nnd  the  young  plants  are 
reporred  to  he  vigorous.  Recent  frosts  in  Ore¬ 
gon  have  cheeked  growth. 

In  Richmond.  Va.,  the  market  for  tobacco 
is  quiet,  especially  for  old.  Ordinary  red  leaf 
sells  for  six  to  ?!..-  cent*,  and  very  good  for 
eight  to  ten  cents;  while  good  lugs  bring 
to  4 and  common,  3I1!  to  3  cents.  Primings 
are  less  plentiful  at  1 ' ,  to  fib.  cents.  The 
crop  is  being  marketed  very  Inst  from  all 
quarters.  There  are  very  few  line  black 
wrappers  or  hea  vy  black  shippers  in  the  crop. 
In  Lynchburg,  Va.,  prices  are  very  stiff  at 
13' A  cents  for  best  dark  leaf.  It  is  expected 
all  the  crop  will  bo  in  the  market,  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May. 

Chicago  Notes.  During  November  Chi¬ 
cago  received  33(1, 0(H)  cattle,  735,000  hogs  nnd 
153,000  sheep,  showing  an  increase  of  04,000 
cattle,  55,000  sheep,  and  a  decrease  of  1 13,000 
hogs,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  last 
year.  The  receipts  for  the  expired  1 1  months 
1887,  were  2,101.110(1  cattle,  4.807. 700  hogs  and 
1,214,300  sheep,  showing  mi  Increase  of  307,538 
cattle,  a  decrease  of  1,030,754  hogs,  and  an  in¬ 
i' re  a- o  of  340.0(H)  sheep,  as  compared  with  last, 
year.  One  year  ago,  the  range  of  the  hog 
market  was  $8.40  lo  84,15,  against  $4.50  to 
♦5.85  to-duy.  Two  years  ago  ♦!  was  the  ex¬ 
treme  top  of  the  market.  During  Inst  week 
ami  the  early  part  of  this  common  cattle  were 
as  low  as  ever;  blit  good  beeves  sold  higher 
than  a  year  ago  and  choice  shipping  steel’s 
advanced  35  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Pittsburg.  Over  1 00  car-loads  of  cattle, 
chiefly  from  Ohio,  Indiana  ami  Chicago,  were 
nt  Pittsburg.  Monday.  Prices  depressed;  the 
top  range  being  ♦4.5(1  lo  ♦1.75  per  ewt.  The 
National  Stockman  thus  summarizes  the  latest 
reports  from  all  the  live  stock  markets:  Cat¬ 
tle  show  no  special  animation  anywhere,  and 
are  barely  steady  at  all  points  except  St. 
Louis  where  they  are  slow.  Hogs  are  firm 
and  strong  all  round  except  at  New  York, 
where  they  arc  dull.  Sheep  are  dull  at  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  and  firm  elsewhere. 


lloitn»<-iie»»  Promptly  Relieved  The  lol- 

IowIiik  inter  to  the  proprietors  of  ‘Urmcn'K  I).  i.m/iml 
■jVo./iif»‘* explain*  Itsoir, 

<  IXCJXXATI,  OHIO,  April  12, lHHI. 

"Gentlemen,—  The:  wrl’er,  who  (.<  a  tenor  sot  (Ml*,  de¬ 
sires  to  r/ata  that  he  iras  no  hoat tie  on  a  recent  ocoa 
‘‘Ik  ,i  kfj  ,  i 1 , '  •  u'(  (U  fn  a  church 

choir,  that  h.  IMP  apprehensive  that  hr  would  t>f  com 
pelted  to  dudst  f’om  tinning,  hu.1  by  taking  three  of 
your  •  Uronchlal  Troches'  nc.  wan  enable  t  to  rutty  par¬ 
ticipate  In  iht  terete,*,  Would  ylvc  "ly  iiamr.  but 
dont  leant  it  published.’’ 

Urcwn's  Uronchlal  Troches"  ure  sold  only  in  boxes, 
with  the  rue-simile  of  the  proprietors  on  the  wrapper. 
Price  as.cents.— Adv. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 

PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 

New  Yoke,  Saturday,  Dec.  10, 1887. 
NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf.  Texas. 

Ordinary . .  TjW  i7A  . 

Strict  Ordinary . 8J*  K%  ...... 

Good  Ordinary .  V  .*5-111  0  5-16  . 

Strict  Good  Ordinary..  It  11-16  9  18-16  . 

Low  Middling .  1(1  1-16  10  8-16  ...... 

8trlct  Low  Middling.  10  5-16  10  7-16  . 

Middling  ..  . 1016  ins*  . 

Good  Middling .  1061  10J6  . 


9  8-16 

9  5-16 

.  9  11-16 

9  18-16 

10  1-16 

10  8-16 

10  5-16 

10  7-16 

1046 

lo»S 

10?i 

IOTA 

.10  15-16 

11  1-16 

.11  5-16 

II  7-16 

.11  15-16 

11  1-16 

#TAlNJtL». 

Good  Ordinary . 7  0-16  Low  Middling . 9  3-16 

Strict  Good  Ord . 844  I  Middling .  .  10  116 

Hay  a.ki)  STitAw. — A  go n orally  quiet  market  with 
values  indicating  no  Important  changes,  nay  choice 
Timothy  period  ft,  Me:  No.  i.HOe:  No,  2  BV.uTOc;  «  lo 
ver  mixed,  65«4,7lle:  clover,  ,i0ia00c  shipping.  SO(«55ei 
Straw.  Long  rye  lo.g.75e, short  do,  McpnAc,  oat,  It  *0000. 

Hops  For  cholor  stock,  ihc  demutid  Is  fair,  but  oth¬ 
erwise  light.  yuol  lit  lops  N.  Y.  Slate  new  crop  choice 
(scarce i  '.ru  do  medium,  in  prime,  Um  16c  do  comninii 
iou»iA',  do  crop  t>(  |m'i  beeii  BtoiTc:  do  common  to  me¬ 
dium.  4  to  5e;  Paetoc  coast  crop  of  1887  fair  to  prime, 

11  to  16c;  do  1H86  cuinmon  to  good.  7  lo  10c;  do  l good 
to  prime,  5  to  7c;  Foreign—  Ui  rnians.  crop  of  188?,  20  to 
27c;  do  lssii,  |q  to  15c, 

PoutTitV-— l;vk.—  Iii  live  poll liry  fowls  and  ehlckrns 
are  In  fair  demand,  wlih  choice  bringing  full  prices. 

Turkeys  at  e  selling  pretty  will  at  quotation*.  Lucks 
and  geese  easier.  1-oWla,  Jersey,  otuie,  ttud  1‘t-uli 
syivanlu,  per  Ui.tKk",  fowls,  Western,  per  B>, 'JtjiBUc 
roosters,  old,  per  lb,  .VAOe;  turkeys,  per  ft  H(«i10e; 
ducks,  wesiern  pel  pair,  43300c;  chickens,  near  by 
per  lb.  8<310ui  do,  western,  per  lb,  86llOe;  geese, 
western,  per  pair,  'J0e,«4*1  15. 

Poultry  Dmooutn.  larucy*.  per  pound,  at  1 
lie;  fowls,  Jersey,  prime,  iti-ilUc;  fowls,  west¬ 
ern,  lk<t>e*.  Squabs,  while,  per  doz,  *2  » t«  2  75; 
Squabs,  dark,  per  do*.  #1  75;  ducks,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  spring,  per  lb,  I  In  13c:  do  Jersey,  choice, 
113512c; uo  old,  chubc.  HojOe:  chickens,  Philadelphia, 
per  lb,  126615c.  do,  Jersey,  choice,  per  lb.  1  pa  12c,  do 
western,  per  lb,  I'xaac;  do  stare.  tk»iuc,  Uccse,  per 
lb.  t<!6  1 2c . 

Gams. -Grouse,  prime, per  pair,  81  iKkjcl  25;  Partridges 
prime,  pier  pair,  70  to  Hue;  \\  lid  ducks,  per  pair,  50c  to 
*5;  yuall,  choice,  per  doz,  21 75. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETA  RLE  MARKETS. 

Fruits.— Kansu,— A  moderate  sale  for  apples  at  quo¬ 
tations.  Grapes  are  a  lltlli  easier  uu  a  more  liberal 
supply  and  light  sales.  Cranberries  lu  good  demand, 
with  rail  prices  realized  The  heat  oranges  In  demand 
and  steady  (jiionuloii  are  for.  Apples,- King,  per 
bbl,  $3  U0  48  25;  do,  Greening.  »2*i'2  f«l;  do  Baldwin,  *2 
(a2  50;  lit)  Spiu.  x'J  IJUsta  50;  Uo  Spy,  *2  IUi.,2  50, do  Infer! 
or,  per  bbl  Cl  0j*I  75;  Grapes,  per  lb.  tui6c.  uran 
berrie*,  Cape  Cod,  fair  to  tauey,  per  bbl.  28(g)  11;  do 
do  do  eomnion,  per  bbl,  *6(tt7  lAJ:  do  do  do  per  crate.  *3 
® 8  50:  do  Jersey,  per  crate.  22  50 a 3  25  Oranges, 
Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  23  23:03  30  do  do  choice,  t'l  73 
@3,  do  do,  fair  to  good.  82  27«  2  50, 

Fri-ita.— Dim  b.  Evaporated  atiples  are  moving 
slowly  nt  quotations;  .>  fair  inquiry  for  sun  dried 
sliced.  Peaches  In  moderate  sale,  (juotutlou*  are 
for:  Apples.— Evaporated,  Choice  to  fancy,  si^wine; 
do  common  to  prime,  evaporated  7  •  hj^e;  do  sliced, 
new,  5«7V<c;  do  chopped,  2*p<i8e;(io  cores  and  skins, 
liy@2e;  Apples,  State,  quarters,  new,  5>g-i  f-e,  Cherries 

—  pitted,  OViaSOC!  Raspberries- evaporated,  new  ,22 
@24c  dusuu-drled,  'JtHa/lt';  Blackberries  W<C;  iluekel- 
berrles  new.  Ilia  tie,  I’eiiclte*,  Min  dried.  peeled,  166# 

1 9c  (lo  southern,  (inpecleii,  6hi'j*7c:  I 'Runs,  State,  lo 
6#12e. 

New  Yoiuc.-  Potatoes  are  about  steady  in  price, 
with  moderate  trading.  Choice  onions  sell  at  full 
prices,  roia.oes.  Stale  Burbank,  pi  r  bbl,  *2  (*K<i> 

2  25,  State  Hebron,  a2«/ 2  15:  State  Peerless,  per  bbl. 
82  UM2  35;  Scotch,  MfigllUni.  per  sack.  82  l'k.i'2  15: 
Nova  Scotia,  per  bbl,  22  IJU(«.2  »;  sweet,  Jersey  per 
bbl.  82  Mined  i5  On  or  s,  Connecticut  rei!  per 'bbl, 
22  50  All  do.  Orange  County  red,  per  bbl,  81  l*;ov'2  Mi; 
do,  yellow,  per  Idjl.,  22  ML'S  fill;  Cabbages,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  per  lull.  ■!(■'  cauliflow  er,  per  bbl,  81  :sk«:i  Ml; 
Turnips,  per  bbl,  90c;  beaus,  string,  per  crate.  §l(a.l  25, 

PmLAbKi.eni\,  Pa,— Po tat oob  — White  Early  Rose, 
choice,  per  bush.  7liw  i3c;  do  fair  to  good.  BOQtJk*;  Rur- 
banks  and  White  Stars,  choice,  7:ioi  do  fair  to  good. 
60  to  lise;  Hebron*,  Choice,  6H  to  71  e;  cto  fair  to  good,  60 
to  65c;  Pennsylvania  Mixed.  50  t  jSOe., 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

Nkw  York.— Provisions.— Pork. -Mess,  quoted  815  25 
6x215  50  foi  one  year  old;  $11  506214  75  for  two  year  old; 
Short  Clear,  *15  iMalT'U;  Extra  Prime,  *12  J06SI2  75; 
Family  Mess.  815  25<#17  25.  fiRnr-Clty  Extra  In 
dla  ileus,  Xi:l('sl5.  Extru  Mess.  In  barrels.  *S  0J6ts  25; 
Packet,  *H  50;  Plate.  #3  2'oi >  iO.  Faintly  Mess,  *8  5066 
9.  Burnt  M  ams.  -  iguoted  at  816  Ma.ll  75.  CUT  MraT».- 
PleKled  Bellies,  quote  I  i  J4c  bid  for  12  llj  average; 
Pickled  Hams,  lu'ie;  Pickled  Shoulders,  74<e; Smoked 
Hams,  )14,c;  Smoked  Shouldi  rs.  S.(je  Dukiuikh  Hoos. 

—  city  Heavy  to  Llghi.  iV.w„  7jjc;  Pigs.  7Me.  Lard.— 
Western  steam  spot.  7.«u«i  6,(uc.  City  steam,  I.libt 
7.50c;  Retlned  quoted  7Jk*c,  foullueiit  «e;  South  Amer¬ 
ican*  December.  i.et-Ou.aSc,  January.  i.58-<  7,60c;  Febru¬ 
ary  7.62m  ;  6He  Maxell.  i,0u.1.7<*e;  April.  Jin';  51  ay,  1.35 
®7.9oc:  June,  7.91  to  7.96c;  July,  3  Ore. 

PHH.APKi.ruu,  Pa.-  provisions,-  Rkkf.— City  ram- 
lly.  per  bbl,  89 v  9  r>0:  do  packets,  <8  30:  Smoked  beef, 
126913c.  Reel  haiu*,4li  JOfalk  50.  PottK.  Mess,  $166x16  JO; 
Uo  prime  tne-s>,  new,  *1 1  5b;  do,  do,  family,  *L6  on 
®16  M).  Hams  smoked, ll'vuilvlic  ilo s,  P. cured  In  tea, 
l(K®llc:  sides,  clear  ribbed  lu  tiil]ti8}^(at.9c'  do  smoked 
9446ilUe,  sliouhier.-  lu  dry  sail,  l idly  cured,  li^auV^-; 
do  smoked,  ie;  slioukb  is,  pickle  cured,  694<<i7c  do 
smoked,  .JtjiiHe;  bellies  lu  pickle,  OyCOgC;  do  break¬ 
fast  bacon.  llkrtltc  Laup  —City  Rellmsl,  *s  14)48  2>;  do, 
Steum,  8<  75;  butchers'  loose,  *7  to  ;  25. 

RaLHMOuk,  51  d.  Provisions  Mess  l'ork,  *15  25 
Hulkincuts  Ehoulders  and  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
packed, 7!i<i»  9c.  Bacon-  shoulders,7V‘i'Wc{  Clear  Rib 
Sides,  kl6Ci  Rama,  126412-540.  Lanl— Rellned  at  Sj0e. 

Chicauo  —  Mess  Pork.  *14  256x1-4  50.  Lard.- Per  100 
lbs,  *i  5246.  short  Rib  aides  douseg  *1  106i7  45;  dry 
salti-d  shoulders,  boxed,  *5  Ikl;  short  dear  Mdes,  boxed 
*7  8U«7  85. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

N»:w  York.  Ul  TTh.lt.  Flue  grudis  are  firm  and  In 
fair  demand,  otherwise  the  for  Hug  Is  quiet  and  about 

steady,  Wi.sn.in  . . .  (Jio.iuc;  l.lglu,  6i  Penn 

sylvamu,  lilKoJe:  State  Creamery,  20j»2Ke;  State  Dnlry, 
half  fDkin  tubs,  16ha2*c:  Welsh  iium.  196425c;  State  tlr- 
klns,  16-  22c;  llrklns  and  tub-,  lt>a 25;  Western  factory, 
1-I«i23;  W enter u  dairy,  156422c,  Western  Imllatloii 
Creamery,  l»6»25c. 

CHKKsh-  l-'aney,  September,  l i>te;  Factory,  choice, 
UJAeutlhie;  do,  good,  l(i‘tial lo:  light  skims,  best,  Su* 
HJ6c;  do  common,  Ji*4e;  Ohio  factory.  One,  ll>*6jiilJtc; 
Skllns.  Petiusy  I  YiUila,  I  to  2c. 

Eons,  strictly  fancy  frtwh  in  light  supply  and  want 
ed  moderately.  AH  others  ate  rat  her  quiet  and  show 
but  lilt  le  strength  lo  price-.  vuointloiiH  lire  state, 
and  Pcunxylviuiia,  Iresn-iulil,  tier  Uox,  .'4u2,c;  West 
•  ern,  rnney  fresh.  24ux25e.  do  fair  to  choice,  23425c; 
limed,  I7y. Isc:  lute  packed,  206r22R|C. 

PunADKU'tiu,  Pa.  Hotter.- Pe n usy'vanlii  cream¬ 
ery,  extra.  SO)  :  writeru  do  do,  !0e;  H  (J.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  £"hu26o;  pueklug  butter,  I0ut  12c. 
Cheese  was  firm  N.  Y.  full  creum.  12Miti>Ukc.  Ohio 
Hats,  choice,  ll>4e,  do  fair  lo  prime,  lit*/  lltRC. 

Eggs  were  nrm,  I  Vmt.  firsts,  25  to  U6c;  Ohio  anil 
otlier  western  llrsts,  25c. 

Chicauo.  ill  Uerixu.-  Fancy  Creamery,  J^pjSlc; 
dairy,  20  *  20e.  Kou*.— 236826c.  per  dux. 

At.ua  NV.-HrTrun,—  state  creamery,  choice,  3  c. 
Weatrru  oreiiinery  choice,  2sc.  Slut,-  dairy,  25  to  26c; 
fair  to  gisid,  iNfitv.’e,  Wesiern  dairy,  enolco,  2a024c, 
Chmsb.— state  factory,  full  cream,  i;io,  dairy, 
good  to  fancy,  12  to  12y*c.  ordinary,  1U  to  lie. 

Boston  Flue  grades  tlrm  Western  creamery  ex¬ 
tras.  29  to  k  e;  extra  lli*sls,  25  lo  '/le;  factory,  eholoe,  21 
6»22e:  New  York  i  tviiniery  extras,  rti  to  27c;  Vermont 
extra,  2H  to  23e;  dairy,  clpdcc,  21"<<2c;  cagp.-ru  cream¬ 
ery,  choice,  25® (tie.  Cheese— Northern  choice,  I'/nuL'MiO 
Ohio  choice,  111661-  12c;  Northern  sage,  12  to  t:ie. 

Clnvgland,  O.—  Rutter—  Creamery  lair,  22  to  26c; 
fancy,  27  to  ->0c:  fancy  duiry  bucked,  21  to  26c;  store 
choice,  18  to  22u;  ;modmm  dairy  packed,  12  to  16c 
grease  butter,  6  to  He;  creamery  16  to  I7e. 


Springfield  Vibrating  Separators, 


THE  TiUBAL  MiW- 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

with  new  Patented  DOUBLE  BREAKEKS,  gTindsnew 
or  wet  EAR  CORN  either  with  or  without  SHUCKS  on, 
CHEAT,  SCREENINGS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  uncleaned 
shelled  CORN  or  OATS  and  all  kinds  of  small  Grains. 

UfCAUAI  I  P|\|pr  THE  WORLD  to  equal 

f f  t  n  A  Lkb  ll  U  IIE  RCIENTIFIC”*  as  to 

quality  and  quantity  of  worker  durability  of  grinding  plates. 
Ii#C  All  *  D  AllTCr  each  set  of  Grinding  Plates  to  grind 
nt  UU  An  AN  I  Lt  5,000  to  8.000  Bushels  of  Grain. 

liir  All  ADA  &ITCT  the  »tron«ed  and  best  Mill  made. 
1»  L  UUAnAN  I  tt  and  the  cheapest,  when  you  con- 

Send  for  Illostrated  Catalogue 

and  Testimonial  Circular.  FOOS  MFG.  C(h  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Baltimore,  Md.— Butter— Western  packed,  17  to  20c 
creamery,  22  to  28c.  Eggs— Firmer  at  23@24c. 

ORAIN  MARKETS. 

New  York  — Whkat.- Choice  Ungraded  88c:  Un¬ 
graded  Red,  87V6t96Vfir-.  No.  2  Bed,  9l)|^<«!H!J4c;  Eleva¬ 
tor,  91j*f 6x920  delivered.  9i  free  on  board;  No.  1  red 
9l7*c;  No.  2  Red,  for  December,  tHlWc:  do  Tor  Jan 
uary  90J<@«l4^c.;  do  for  February,  9IM6«92Hc;  do  March 
926x935te ;  do  April,  SliprfWMc; do  May  y4Jko/H55i<-',  do 
June,  '.Ci^fri  Ti<we;  rjn  for  lft-cenibcr.  994*6x98780.  CORK. 
-  Ungraded  Mixed.  628t'</6I!qe-  old  No.  :>  62c;  No.  2 
fSJ^aUl^c chivuwr*  urid  Instore:  (MWoiBSc  delivered. 
No.  2  tor  December.  t>2We;  do  for  January. 
do  for  February,  OSfeMftc  do  for  .May,  ttSkiMHlhe. 
Oats.- No.  3,  38c;  do,  White.  3HWc.  2,  wwa'J/Mei 
do.  White.  No.  1  White,  41e:  Ml*e<( 

Western.  S7(ina9(^e;  white  do,  396414c;  No.  2  White 
for  December,  itfeq  to  5954c:  do  fur  January  397*  to 
lt>!-.ie;  No.  2  for  DeeembW.  do  for  January, 

•tS-iktO  3856C;  do  for  Muy,  397k  t<>  Ul'qe. 

Ht: kkai.o,  N.  Y.— Wheat.  No.  1  hard,  H9‘(ic  asked. 
Corn— No.  2 Instore.  5,?.iisx5S!4e;  do  on  track.  595410 
59c,  No.2  yellow.  59Wjiit6Ue..  Oats. -No.  2  while,  HTyj® 
3Hc;  No.  3  white,  ;(tic;  No.  2  mixed,  35c.  Barley.— 
No,  1  Canada,  9ln«95c;  No.  2  Canada.  9(Bi91c:  No  2 
Milwaukee.  83<®84e;  State,  726tH5<:.  Rye— No.  2  west¬ 
ern,  67c. 

I'HU.AliEU’lUA,Pa.  Wheat.— No.  2  red  Iii  export  ek-va 
tor,  HxDje;  No.  2  Red  for  December.  S9nHlif<e:  do  for 
January ,  do  for  February,  'UV*  9  the;  do  for 

51  arch,  ‘J/HfitdSft.  Cork— No. 3  yellow  In  gtalu  depot, 
early  58c.  steamer  No.  2  rnlx,-<l  In  grain  depot  57c; 
quoted  export  elevator,  .Vit*,-.  old  No.  2  mixed  In  2uth- 
*1  elevator,  66c;  No  2  Mixed  for  December,  57'<i5h'(,<: 
do  for  Jnnuarv,  595i<a6(Jc;  do  for  February,  GOffiHlHc. 
do  for  March,  ttO'e Ido.  oa  im.  No.  •/  while,  liki  futures 
a  hliude  llniKT,  but  ilull.  No.  2  white,  December,  39*0 
(3.395ic,  do  for  January,  lu-oiAe^C;  do  for  February, 
40J^ts41C:  ilofw  M arch,  lb®  ll^e. 

llAi.TtMor.K,  Md,— Wheat  .— Southern  lb  in.  Red.  Utv;< 
92c;  do  Amber, 92»A. 9Se;  wesiern  higher;  No.  2  winter  red 
spot.  8V,i  sSip-:  Deeemlier,  s/BCa 9.*,Ue;  do  January,  87<® 
Si<0c.  Cuni-  Southern  firm.  White,  MVSi&TC;  Yellow, 
:Jim  57e;  vi  .  sieru  Idghet  -.  mixed  spot,  new,  ri6ig,5i  7f,c; 
(lo  for  January.  386<,M‘4e,  Oats. -Flrm.Soutliern,  35  to 
39e  western  white,  37  to  89c;  western  mixed,  35  to  3»c; 
Peuu.,  3ft  to  3Me.  Rye  -  Firm  at  82  to  Rtc. 

Dictuoit,  Mich,— Wheat.  — No.  I  white  cash.  95V*e;  No. 
2  red  do,  RSWc;  December,  H5Uc;  January,  S6JJ0  bid; 
May,  91c  bid.  Corn— No.  2,  53VftC.  Gats -No.  2,  32c;  No. 
2  while.  3154c. 

Milwackkk,  \VTls.  Wheat,  easier:  cash,  7SVc;  Janu- 
ary,  7644c;  May,  3256c.  <  orn— No.  3,  e.ie,  (>ats--N'o.  2 
white,  3346C,  No.  1,  61460.  Barley— No.  2,  6344c. 


The  VICTORY  GRINDING  MILL! 


The  Oldest  and  Best  Mill  Made. 


For  grinding  Ear  Corn,  Oate,  Rye,  Shelled  Corn, 
Barley,  etc.  Made  in  various  sizes,  and  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  power  where  a  belt  can  be  used.  With 
our  improved  grinding  plates,  Hi'ciliny  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Plates  also  have  double  capacity,  as  they 
sharjien  themselves  on  being  reversed.  Every  Mill 
warranted  and  satixf action  guaranteed .  Send  for 
descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list  to 

THOMAS  ROBERTS, 

Mention  this  paper.  Springfield,  O. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


Nxw  York,  Saturday.  Dec.  10  1887. 

Much  Cows.— Receipts  thus  far  this  week.  71  head- 
Dealers  report  a  slow  trade  at  *3Hrf.ri9  per  head  for 
eomnion  to  good  cows,  with  "strippers”  selling  at  *20 
6X25  each. 

Rfbveh.— Suite  Steers,  1.036ft,.  average  at  *3  55  per 
1001b.  da  1,354  lb,  at  *3115,  Ohio  dt)ll74lb  at  *370 
do  1296  lb  at  *1  65;  Indiana  do,  1192  lb  at 83  35;  do 
1102  lb  nt  83  50;  do.  i.u72  lb  at  *3  3u  Illinois  do  H5fl  U> 
at.  *3  ,90;do  1102  lb  at  *3  30;  Uo  (365  lb  at  f  I  :*•;  do  1306 
ft.s  ul*l  liu;  do  13U  lb  ui  >160:  do  1.370  liiat  $4  3146: 
do  1239  lb  at  *1  10;  do  9-4>  ft,,  at  *3  35:  do  1171  lb.  at 
*1  211;  do  1307  lb  ftl  *4  '25;  do  1848  ts,  at  *4  3';  do  !lss 
ft,  at  81,  Keutneky  do  1329  tb  at  8' 29.  do  D2<  ft*  at  *5; 
do  1166  ft  at  *;i  75;  Texas  do  lWS  ft  ut  83  70;  Uo  1073  ft 
at  83  55. 

calves.— Reported  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  sales 
of  veals  at  649)40  jn>r  lb;  graseers  at  ‘ite&'i&c.  ami 
fed  calves  at  2Jg  to  444c. 


Y 


{  l 


For  CORN  and  COB,  SHELLED  CORN, 

and  AIiIj  KIIMDS  OF  GRAIN. 

BETTER  than  the  “  BEST  MILL  on  EARTH.” 

^  I  Made  in  Sizes  from  'i  to  12  Horse  Power,  and 
“H  to  Grind  from  S  to  50  Bushels  per  hour, 

9,  Xhe  ONLY  MILL  ‘bat  grinds  on  both  sides 
j  r  4,  of  the  Revolving  Burr,  GIVING  DOU  BLE  ‘he 
■  CRiNOINC  SURFACE  nfuny  other  Mill  made. 

- \  H  efeky  jrzrz  ruzzr  Tr.iJfB  t  .vrc/>  and 

— rrr!  5A  Tin  J  ’A  C  TIOX  O  l  I  K.l  NT1:EI>.  8  ndfor 

g  Circular  and  Price  JA&t  to 

SPRINGFIELD  ENGINE  &  THRESH tR  CO. 

SPK.IN&I'IEX.ID,  O-  _  . 

.  ...Ea  .Also  Manfrs.  of  Sprinafield  Traction  &  Portable  Engines, 


sintxp  a st*  Lambs.— State  Sheep,  9)7  lb.  average  at 
*4  25  per  Kin  ft;  Ohio  90  111  ill  «l  LI;  do  91  ft  al  (l  25; 
do  hi  ft  at  84  25:  Cumuli!  do  133  1b,  nt  *4  73:  Colorado 
do  105  ft*  nt*4,  Territory  do  106  ft,  at  *4-  western  do 
do  97  ft  nt  $4  9ri-  state  lambs,  56  ft*,  at  $5  50;  do  <0 
ft  at  86  30,  do  74  10,  ai  $6  90;  Ohio  do  19  ft  ut  **  u64«-, 
M  lelilgau  do  0144  ft.  at  *5  6244:  Cutiada  do  SI  ft,  at 
$6  lu;  do.  SI  lb.  ut  *6  65:  do  nISi  ft  at  *6  75;  do  91  ft  at 
*6  30,  ilo  KH44  ft  at  *6  5744. 

lions.— The  rew  -ales  on  the  live  weight  were  at  lo 
(iil5  .'i5  per  J00  ft.  with  very  fair  uITerlngs  sold  al  $5  10. 

Buffalo.  SUKER—  Receipts  for  week  47,800  head. 
For  same  time  last  week.  Iu,600  head  Common  to  fair. 
*3  25  a  3  75;  ihstd  u>  choice .  *1<«,4  50;  good  to  choice 
Western  I  Hindis  *5  iO*5  60;  Cauadiau  lambs  scarce 
and  flrttl  at  »5  UO-g,5  20.  Hoos  —  Receipts  lor  week  77,- 
6!»  bead.  For  same  time  last  week,  71,495  head.  IJght 
1'lgs  *4  75<<t5  0t>:  Mixed  pigs  and  light  Yorkers,  *5  10 
6.5  20:  sulecteil,  Yorkers,  85  25(45  35,  Selected  me¬ 
dium  weights.  85  857X3  10:  Coarse  mixed  heavy  ends, 
*4  506S4  70;  Slags.  *3  506x4  UO. 


CARDEN  DRILLS 


■  — e*i.  w  ■  u  i|. 

faaoli  unti  uf  there 

POPULAR  TOOLS  » 

has  been  either 

REMODELED  «.  “ 
"f  IMP  ROVED. 

They  are  more  com-  jjr 

pi  t-  -  S’ 

tieal  and  strong  f  ^ 
thin  you  can  imag-  fc—  m 
ine;  so  look  them 
over  carefully. 

NEW  STYLES,  NEW  PSICES 


— p>  '\Ailf  '-7  JJWt  _ _  Those  who  saw  them 

(  VvVLX.  nt  the  test  trial  in 

j,  actual  «mrk  s.iytli^ 

iW|l  *i)\S  t5S unis  will 

>5^'  ~  — c  Y give  yon  a  fair  idea 
^ '*/  9^  of  tile  new  poiniH 

\and  better  money 
lr  i/  values  we  now  ffer. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  2t  CO.,  Patentee*  it  Mfr«..  127-120  Catharine  St..  Phil sdelphl.v  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

The  Finest  Stock  ol  APPLE,  Extra  Size  and  First  Claws  STANDARD  PEAK,  DWARF 
PEAR  1‘LCM  and  PEACH  TREES  ever  offered  lo  the  trade 


St.  Locih,  Mo.  —  Oattl*.— Choice  Heavy  Native 
Steers,  *1  S0t»5  00;  Fulr  to  Good,  *S  756,4  35;  Butchers' 
Steers,  Medium  to  l 'holer,  *3  118*4  00,  stoekeis 
and  feeders,  fair  to  good,  *180*  3  00;  Rangers  com¬ 
mon  to  good  corn  fed,  *2  20**4  lu.  Hoos.— Choice 
heavy  and  Butchers'  Selections,  *5  206|l5  45:  Packing 
uud  Yorkers  medium  to  choice.  *4  8S»5  :IU;  Pigs,  Com¬ 
mon  to  Good,  *4  30«4  Hi.  SitKKf.— Fair  to  Fancy, 
*3  local  U0. 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

New  York.— The  movement  this  week  has  been  very 
nuKleruic  .  The  variation*  lu  prices  are  unimportant. 
Sules  20.(8* :  ft.s  X  null  XX  Ohio  at  Tic* 33c;  10,1*0  fts  No 
1  do  at  37r.  34  i»H»  fts  scoured  Texas  at  50a. lf»r.  25,000  tbs 
Ori'goii  at  19<t*J(ig  39,UUU  ll»  Territory  ut  19  v'23c,  6  . 
llis  .Montevideo  ut  23  to  2544*';  9-do  lb*  tmw ashed 
e  niblng,  lUUi  unwashed  western,  25.0UH  lbs  black 
sooured,  il.GA) scoured  California,  los  bales  FaM  India, 
67  bale*  Persian,  7,060  lb«  domestic  noils,  and  7i,W»)U«s 
domestic  pulled  on  private  term*. 

Boston.  The  Wool  market  ha*  been  more  quiet  and 
price*,  icnuiin  unchanged  and  siea<iy.  The  transoe 
tlons  of  the  week  ainouide.]  to,  2.1S6.1MJ  pounds  of  all 
kinds.  *  Oho  and  Pennsylvania  fleeces  have  Ih-<-ii  sold 
at  31  to  3144C  for  X,  si  to  *24xe  for  XX,  and  :t3<-  for  XX 
ond  alKivc,  Michigan  fleeces  have  been  very  quiet 
and  X  wool  w 111  uol  htlng  over  29  lo  294«e.  No.  1  wools 
have  been  selllug  al  34c,  but  are  generally  held  at  .iV. 
Combing  nnd  dclalue  lleis-e*  are  in  steady  dernanrl 
a  previous  prices,  feirlioty  wool  has  been  sold  at 
16  to  23J40;  bul  sales  at  23  6026440  wi  re  for  very  choice 
meillum  Montana.  Fall  Texas  wool  Inis  bia-n  *old  to 
1  ho  extent  of  274,000  Ilia  at  13  10  20c*  but  prinelpailly  nt 
16  to  lie.  Nothing  has  been  doing  lu  spring  Texas 
wool.  Full  California  wool  has  beeu  forced  olt  al  low 
prices,  some  lot*  of  hurry  selling  ut  Me  uud  from  tiutl 
up  to  i:*e  for  free.  Western  unwashed  and  unmer¬ 
chantable  fleeces  have  been  lu  demand  at  19  to  iSe. 
Pulled  wools  have  been  sternly  and  foreign  wools 
quiot, 

Commumications  Kkckivkh  FOR  TUB  Wkek  E.NDIXO 
Dkcgmukr  lb,  1887. 

W.C.— E.L.T.— J.  K.  M  II.  B„  thanks— N.  C.,  ,Ir.- 

G.  V,S.  B.  a,  P.  II.  J.-C.  A  G.-W.  W.-T.  H.  H.- 

E.  C.  A.-W.  O.W.-C.  H.S.-T.H  ll.  N.J.  C.-H.H. 

M.  1*  i*  M.  A.  S.  C.  M.  B.  B„  thanks  ('.  I).  K. 
.1.  W.  /.  II.  J.  N.  M.  K.  I'.  F  C.  Met  *  I '.  IV  ( 
c.  KcH.-c.ll  D.  C  8.  H. — H.  L.  B.-C.  If.  M.— E.J.W.— 

V.  B.  B  -0. 0  —Mis*  J.  W.-J.  H  B  .  thanks.— C,  M.  G. 
thanks.- S.  F.  ll.-N.  K.  a.  P,  B.  thanks— W.  C.  B., 
than**  P.  J.  B. .thanks— T  T.  L.  Xhauks-T.  H.  H.-U. 
P.  T.  W  W,  K.  H.-J.  J.  G.-.l.  II.— T.  T.  L.  t.  N.  B.- 
D.C.— U.  s.o.-M.  M.-G  I  G.-N.  W.  5.-T.  T.  L.-H. 
II.  .) .  II.  II  :l.  H.  E.  L  r  Ml  ..  :  H,  I',  .)  M  Ml- 

J.  W.  S.  A.  W.  S.  ,(.',  C.  K.-C.P.  G.-A.  J.  C.-T.  V. 
I..-  II.  A.  W.-H.  W.  H.-C.  C.  W.-A.  B.  T.-T.  L.  W.- 

H.  D  -F.  P.— U.  S.-  S.  C.  S.  N  W.  C  A.  B.  S.-J.  P. 
I  B.  J.  J.  W.,Jr.— H.  R.  S.-U.  M.  P  V.  1,  C.-C.  H. 

W. -K.  I*.  S.  W.-K.  L).  K.-G.S.-F.  W.  H.-W.  J.  P  - 

F.  W.  S.-G.G.— G.  G.  H.-J.  U.  "namiishlre"-G.  O. 

G. — A.  L.  II.  E.Y..M.  J.  H.-W.  F.H.— J.  H.  H.  thanks 
— T.V.  M., thank*  -L.W.  B.,thank*-H.H.— P.  K., thunks 
P.  M.  U.-H.  T.  W.-L.  N.  15.— M.  P.-Aunt  Em. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

JE8TABLI8liED  1HG5. 

S.  H.  ti  1:.  U.  FROST, 

100  PARK  PLATE,  N.  Y. 

Sldpper*  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
■tt  noihi,  shipping  cards,  ew„  on  anplieailon.  Prompt 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  Kviial  Nkw- York ku 
Irving  Natloual  Rank.  etc. 


JKksF)  ittli,  niUMi  illlu, 
t  hr*lvr  IV kltf,  li,  rW.UIr,*  A  York* 
I’l*,.  SuathJuau,  iut.ifutd 
OxfnN  Mown  *hr>p«t,3  l,4*nb> 
4'olUy  .Sb*ph*r*l  lloo  u4 
l'uullry.  SvndfuriaUloga* 

in  tU'kx  a  (<j.l'8ii*.r» 


Also  a  full  line  of  GENE  It  A 1*  MKshRt  STOCK.  Write  for  particulars,  stating  quantity,  size 
varieties,  etc,,  wanted , 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


•*T  A  BLE  MAN  I'  UK.  From  one  to  Gb  car  loads. 
Free  on  board  at  Jersey  Olty.  Write  for  terms  and 
prices.  \VI  •  l*I.\  H  N1  LTV. 

•20-J  18th  M„  Jeney  City. 

PEAHWON’S 


jmxr  GRIND  *‘^1 

J  1  U  1 1  I  II  Li  Oyster  shell: 
t-rnlmm  Flour  A  torn,  intt 

WBnj  <L qHftND MILUf&u 

IOO  per  rent,  more  mac 
in  keeping  Poult  rv*.  Also  PD  WE  It  i(U>LS  u 
FAR  M  FE45D  >1 1 1 . 1  .*■* .  <  'ircuhir^A.Dclt,-'iim<mia 
•eA  on  (.apiicatioQ.  R'll.HI.V  BROS.  Easton.  Pi 


PERFECT  HATCHER 

AND 

PERFECT  BROODER, 

The  loading  machines  of  the  world  for  Artificial 
Hatching  and  raising  all  kinds  of  Poultry.  II.  D.  Grlu- 
dle,  M.D.,  writes:  "Out  of  27  successive  hatches  with 
the  Perfect  Hatcher  the  average  wits  97  per  cent.” 
This  bouts  all  records  of  hens  or  machines.  Don’t  buy 
an  Incubator  until  you  see  our  clrcula 
AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  LIMITED, 

FLYURA,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented.  Thou¬ 
sands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  G.  PARSON’S  *  Co..  Addison.  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


STEAM !  $TEAM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  2UU  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  lu  market. 

a  Large  Lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W  .  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


AT  B0TT05I  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents'  profits,  uud  secure  Reliable  and  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS. 

Highest  recommendation*  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
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lossly  tlie  wood  pile  was  arranged.  He  would 
have  had  every  stick  of  that  wood  in  under  a 
shed.  Everything  about  the  house  seemed  to 
him  slack  and  unlnisi ncss-like.  lie  was  yet 
to  learn  by  sad  experience  that  cheap  labor 
was  expected  to  make  up  for  lack  of  conven¬ 
iences.  As  they  sat  looking  about  them,  a 
living  poultry  market  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
negro,  came  up  from  the  gate.  He  carried 
about  twenty  chickens  tied  about  him  by  the 
legs.  They  were  all  over  him, peeping  out 
from  under  his  arms,  over  his  shoulders,  and 
between  the  folds  of  his  ragged  coat  .  The  old 
fellow  hobbled  up  to  the  cook  bouse  and  be¬ 
gan  an  animated  discussion  with  the  cook 
about  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  his  burden. 
The  cook  after  a  long  argument,  bought  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  largest,  and  there  being  no  place 
in  which  to  secure  them,  and  evidently  not 
wishing  to  spend  his  time  and  energy  in 
chasing  them  about,  he  cut  off  their  heads  at 
once,  much  to  the  wonder  of  John  wljp  was 
watching  carefully.  John  wondered  what 
the  landlord  could  he  tbiuking  of  to  permit 
such  a  shiftless  proceeding. 

At  last  the  mistress  of  the  house  appeared 
— A  tall,  dignified  woman,  wiih  gray  hair  and 
a  face  that  showed  deep  lines  of  suffering. 
The  war  had  cut  the  lines  into  her  face  as 
plainly  as  it  had  cut.  the  scars  on  the  face  of 
the  country.  She  brought  out  a  hook  in  which 
Nellie,  who  did  the  most  of  John’s  writing, 
registered.  The  old  lady  glanced  at  the  names 
with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

“You  are  from  the  North,  I  see,”  she  said 
quietly. 

“Yes,  mar’m,’  answered  John.  “We  come 
from  the  State  o’  Maine.” 

“Ah,  indeed?1  She  spoke  in  a  tone  that 
gave  John  to  understand  t  hat  he  might  just;  as 
well  have  come  from  Germany,  so  far  as  his 
former  residence  concerned  her.  The  land¬ 
lady  let!  her  guests  into  a  large  room  on  the 
first  fioor.  and  then  bowed  herself  away.  It 
was  uot  long  before  the  bell  rang  for  dinner, 
and  the  immigrants  walked  out  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  One  ioug  table  extended  the  full  length 
of  the  room.  A  swarm  of  flies  were  buzzing 
about  the  room.  There  were  no  screen  doors 
or  windows.  Near  the  head  of  the  table  stood 
the  little  negro  who  had  brought  the  satchel 
from  the  station,  lie  held  his  clothes  together 
with  one  hand  while  the  other  pulled  at  a 
string  which  kept  in  motion  a  series  of  paper 
frames  swinging  over  the  table.  The  wind 
caused  by  this  motion  served  to  keep  away 
most  of  the  files.  A  massive  negro  woman 
stood  at  a  side  table  where  the  soup  was  to  be 
served.  She  was  barefooted  and  unkempt. 
The  cook  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cook-house, 
ready  to  pass  in  the  dinner  whenever  it  should 
lie  needed. 

The  grave  politeness  of  the  company  at  din¬ 
ner  ra  ther  disconcerted  honest  John  He  had 
been  used  to  tbe  free  and  easy  New  England 
society  where  one  is  perfectly  free  to  try  and 
find  out  his  neighbor’s  business;  where  the 
strange  thing  about  a  newcomer  would  lie  his 
failure  to  ask  questions.  The  grave  courtesy 
of  the  men  he  met  at  dinner,  and  the  cool  way 
in  which  they  evaded  all  his  questions,  was 
something  entirely  uew  to  him.  No  one 
seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  him  anything  about 
the  soil  or  the  crops.  He  made  but  a  poor 
meal. 

Another  thing  that  seemed  strange  to  him 
was  the  fact  that  ho  jvas  the  only  man  iu  tbo 
company  without  a  title  of  some  kind.  The 
rest  were  all  captains,  or  doctors,  or  profes¬ 
sors,  and  one  tall  man  with  a  very  red  nose 
rose  as  high  as  “General.”  John  was  the  only 
plain  Mister  until  the  landlady  wishing  dou I >t- 
less  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  her  table, 
addressed  him  as  “Judge.”  He  was  known 
as  Judge  Rockwell  thereafter,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  Nellie  and  the  great  embarrass 
meat  of  John  himself.  Nellie  hardly  knew 
what  to  say  to  the  ladies  she  met  at  dinner. 
She  was  almost  as  nervous  as  John  and  could 
uot  seem  to  start  a  conversation.  She  had  no 
common  feeling  witli  these  people  who  seemed 
to  look  at  her  so  sneeriugly  when  she  asked 
some  questions  in  regard  to  tbe  preparation  of 
the  meul.  She  did  not  know  that  these  ladies 
knew  almost  nothing  about  eookiugand  prob¬ 
ably  cored  still  less.  All  these  points  were  to 
l>e  learned  in  time. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  happened  to 
make  John  and  Nellie  feel  better.  One  old 
gentleman  smiled  at  little  Nellie  and  came 
over  to  pat  her  on  the  head  as  he  went  out. 
The  little  girl’s  mother  Hmiled  so  sweetly  that 
he  bowed  as  he  passed  her.  John  wanted  to 
get  up  and  shake  hands  with  him. 

Little  Nellie  was  very  tired,  and  soon  after 
dinner  she  fell  asleep.  John  sat  and  watched 
his  wife  as  she  soothed  the  child.  The  little 
woman’s  lip  was  trembling  in  spite  of  the  song 
she  tried  to  sing  to  the  buby.  John  knew  she 
was  thinking  of  home.  He  carried  little 
Nellie  to  the  lied  and  laid  her  tenderly  there; 
then  he  came  back  to  bis  wife.  She  sat  iu  a 
low  rocking-chair  by  the  window.  He  knelt 
on  the  floor  at  her  side  and  put  his  head  in 


her  lap.  She  brushed  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead  and  then,  with  both  her  hnuds, 
turned  His  face  so  that  she  could  look  straight 
iuto  his  eyes. 

“What  are  you  thinking  about  now,  John?” 
she  asked. 

Her  lip  had  stopped  its  trembling  and  she 
smiled  down  at,  Him,  though  John  knew  that 
her  heart,  was  wrenched  with  homesickness. 

“My  dear,  little  girl,”  be  broke  out,  “I  know 
it  is  bard  for  you.  but  it  won’t  be  so  bard 
when  we  have  a  home  of  our  own.” 

The  brave  little  woman  tried  hard  to  smile, 
but  her  lip  quivered  strongly,  and  before  she 
could  stop  them,  the  tears  cattte  down  over 
her  cheeks.  She  Imd  meant  to  comfort  John 
and  have  her  cry  all  to  herself,  but  she  was 
too  tired  and  the  tears  would  force  themselves 
out,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  bauds 
and  sobbed  like  a  little  child.  And  good, 
brave  John,  though  his  own  eyes  were  wet, 
soothed  his  wife  and  whispered  comforting 
words  to  her  till  she  stopped  crying, 

“I  aui  so  tired,  John,”  she  said  wearily. 

“1  know  it,  my  dear  little  girl,  and  1  want 
you  to  sleep  now.  I  am  going  down  town  to 
find  out,  something  about  the  place  and  while 
t  am  gone  you  must  lake  a  imp.” 

(To  Ixe  Continued,) 


CHRISTMAS 

HOLSTEINS 


ANDERSONVILLE  VIOLETS, 


by  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
All  rights  reserved. 


Present  your  wife  or  daughter  a  superior  Holstein 
row  or  Heitor,  which  will  be  fresh  In  January  or  Fell 
rnary. 

1  Offer  40 c.r  them  In  ealf  to  UK  BRAVF  IIENPIUK, 
rile  best  Holstein  Hull  living,  unit  by  BILLY  BOF.LYN 
the  hero. 

Hilly  Hoelyn  hus  I  wo  daughters  which  give  07  pounds 
and  lU-)i  pounds  In  n  dny.  No  orlier  hull  living  or 
dead,  equals  Mils  record. 

Present  your  son  a  young  Bull  by  one  of  these  sires. 

Prices  low— terms  easy. 


chapter  xiii. — (Continued.) 

As  the  passengers  paused  on  the  platform, 
one  of  the  most  ragged  of  all  the  little  negroes 
ran  up  the  steps  and  pushed  his  remnant  of  a 
hat  up  from  his  forehead  by  way  of  salute. 

“Hotel,  boss?  Res’ in  de  city!  whar  all  de 
g “in mans  stop  at,”  he  said  ns  he  caught  at 
John's  satchel. 

John  looked  at  the  little  fellow  with  a  smile, 
lie  thought  how  easily  he  could  eairy  the 
darkey  and  the  satchel,  too.  It  seemed  ab¬ 
surd  for  such  a  little,  ragged  shadow  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  offer  to  do  work  for  a  strong  man. 

“,Show  us  the  way  to  the  tavern,”  he  said, 
“an’  I’ll  carry  the  bag.” 

But  the  boy  pulled  the  baggage  away,  and, 
placing  it  carefully  on  his  head,  skipped  mer- 
-  ily  along  before  his  patrons.  John  and  Nel- 
I  e,  each  holding  a  hand  of  the  little  girl, 
i  olio  wed  their  conductor. 

The  newly  arrived  Ynnkees  did  not  preseut 
a  remarkably  imposing  appearance  as  they 
walked  up  the  street  from  the  station.  The 
little  walking  rag-bag  that  led  the  way, 
trotted  on  with  the  satchel  on  his  head.  He 
balanced  the  burden  with  one  hand  while  tbe 
other  was  occupied  in  holding  his  various 
garments  about  him.  His  costume  was  of 
such  n  fragmentary  nature  that  a  good  shake 
would  have  taken  it  entirely  from  him.  The 
various  fractions  of  garments  were  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  series  of  strings  that,  met  at  a 
common  center  as  though  to  brace  themselves 
tor  a  strong  pull.  It  was  such  a  ludicrous 
sight  that  John  and  Nellie  could  not  help 
laughing,  though  Nellie’s  first  impulse  was  to 
offer  to  patch  the  garment  that  sinued  most 
visibly.  The  walking  rag-bag  turned  at  the 
sound,  and  joined  in  the  laugh  as  heartily  as 
any  of  them,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
cause  of  the  laughter.  It  was  such  a  cheap 
exercise,  and  one  so  pleasurable  to  him  that 
he  was  glad  to  join.  By  a  skillful  movement, 
he  changed  the  occupation  of  his  hands  with¬ 
out  dropping  the  satchel  or  his  clothes.  Then 
he  trotted  on  again. 

As  they  walked  along  John  could  not  help 
thinkiug  how  Uncle  Nathan  would  have 
groaned  at  the  lack  of  thrift  and  care  every¬ 
where  visible.  Tho  town  was  built  on  a  series 
of  low  hills,  over  which  the  streets  lamely 
progressed.  Grout  gulleys,  worn  out  by  the 
water  in  its  effort  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
public  travel,  ran  up  and  down  and  across 
the  streets,  like  the  wrinkles  on  the  face  of  an 
old  man.  There  was  a  most  feeble  apology 
for  a  plank  walk  that  ran  along  the  side  of 
the  street  with  about  the  spirit  of  a  dog  that 
had  been  caught  stealing  tut  at.  In  many 
places  the  earth  beneath  the  walk  had  been 
washed  away  so  completely  that  the  foot  pas¬ 
sengers  wore  iu  great  danger  of  falling 
through.  The  houses  were  low  and  most  of 
them  unpainted  and  dismal-looking.  The 
yards  seemed  slack  and  disorderly.  The 
fences  were  old  and  unpainted  or  built  of 
barbed  wire  that  seemed  to  reach  out  with  its 
hungry  teeth  to  cut  iuto  the  clothing  of  the 
passer-by. 

There  was  not  a  single  wfhite  woman  to  be 
seen.  A  few  men  were  in  sight;  most  of  them 
were  sitting  in  the  shade;  many  were  asleep. 
Negroes  were  working  listlessly  in  some  of 
the  yards.  They  ail  stopped  their  work  to 
look  at  the  new-eomens,  and  many  of  them 
touched  their  lints  with  “  Howdy  boss?’  John, 
with  New  England  friendliness,  bowed  to 
them  all,  which  act  of  recognition  caused  the 
white  men  to  look  at  him  in  wonder.  What 
niauuer  of  man  could  this  be,  they  thought, 
who  would  thus  publicly  recognize  all  the 
“niggers”  he  met. 

The  little  darkey  who  served  as  guide  halt¬ 
ed  at  last  before  a  gate,  and  led  the  way 
through  it  up  a  long  avenue  of  trees  to  a  large 
white  house.  It  was  a  massive  structure, 
with  a  wide  piazza  iu  front.  Years  before  it 
hail  been  tbe  home  of  some  proud  Southern 
planter,  but  the  fortunes  of  war  had  sadly 
chauged  it. 

The  rag-bag  placed  the  satchel  on  the  fioor 
and  went  in  search  of  some  responsible  |«*r- 
son.  Jobu  and  Nellie  sat  on  tho  broad  piazza 
and  looked  about  them  with  curious  eyas. 

1 1  is  easy  to  pick  out  faults  where  one  has  been 
taught  for  years  to  believe  they  exist.  Every¬ 
thing  s  sen  led  strange  because  it  was  new. 
They  could  not  imagine  at  first  how  people 
could  become  used  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Tlie  high,  airy  rooms  pleased  Nellie  exceeding¬ 
ly, and  the  little  cook  house  at  the  rear, seemed 
to  her  a  great  Improvement  upon  the  hot 
kitchen  at  home.  John  noticed  how  far  the 
well  was  from  the  house — ulmost  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  as  he  afterwards  stated— and  how  care- 
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Lust  Spring’s  BULL  CALVES  of  the  llnest  Breeding 
offered  nt  very  low  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Price  850  to  *1  00,  If  taken  before  .Inn.  1st,  1888. 
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Rheumatism 


PRIDE  OF  OHIO 


’(Vo  doubt  If  them  Is,  or  cun  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  Its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben 
efited  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  groat  remedy.  It  corrects 
tbe  acidity  of  tho  blood  which  is  tho  cause  of  the 
disease,  und  builds  up  the  whole  System. 

“  I  "ns  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1888  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
1  over  had."  JL  T.  BALOOM,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI ;  six  for  $.n.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Record  number  :*U !>,  Jnd  volume  N.  C.  W.  It.  bred 
nnd  owned  by  "The  L.  U.  Silver  Co,"  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Is  full  brother  to  the  famous  Ohio  I  niuno  ctl  dies 
tar  boar  sold  to  Sir  W,  S.  Tight,  Kossanagh,  \\  iehlow 
Ireland. 

Since  numerous  tests  have  demonstrated  that  these 
hogs  possess  vigor  and  health  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
absolutely  rex t  cholera ;  The  demand  has  been  very 
great. 

This  Company  Is  In  receipt  of  orders  for  this /unions 
breed  of  hogs  front  South  America,  Mexico  und  other 
foreign  countries. 

Convincing  evidence  of  the  claim  as  above  with  price, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  any  who  may  address 

The  L.  B.  Silver  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
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An  unusually  line  lotof  Thoroughbrisl  BIOS;  active 
Vigorous  and  handsome.  British  and  American  ri 
cords.  Al  less  than  half  price  for  thirty  ila'  i. 
Address  D.  .1.  MATTOliKH,  Toledo,  O. 


to  88  a  Jay.  Samples  worth  si.rxi,  FKF.F  Linos 
not  under  tlie  horse’s  feet.  Write  llrrwstrt' 
Snlety  Kelli  lloUter  <’o..  Ilott v.  Mtai.. 


UKOin  AW  I’KKSIIX  CAN  PLAY 

MUSIC '  PIANO  AND  ORGAN 

— — .aid  of  n  teacher  by  using  Noper'. 
I  n.t  no  time  tliildc  to  tlie  keys.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for 

book  of  tontlruotiialB.  PUKK.  Address  SUPEll 
MENU:  CO.,  Box  1487.  NKW  VOUK,  N.  Y. 


and  in  r  m  e  r  >»  with  no  experience  make  50  an 
hour  during  syiurv  t  ime.  J.V.  Kenyon.  <  liens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  !»1N  one  day.  !*?ti.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  n  nil  cnl  u  log  tic  free. 

J.  E.  .SlIhTAHP  £  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O 
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SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y, 


The  best  Farm.  Harden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn, 
School  Lot,  Park  nnd  remit e  Fences  and  Hates. 
Perfect  Automatic  Hales.  Cheapest  and  Neatest 
Iron  Fences.  Iron  and  wire  Hummer  Houses,  Lawn 
furniture,  uml  other  wire  work.  Pest  Wire  Stretcher 
nnd  Pller.  Ask  dealers  In  hardware,  or  address, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

KDWAKD  MlTTON,  Eastern  Agent, 

HtJU  MABKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  RUSAL  IIEW-YORKER. 


PERSONALS. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  because  Secretary 
Lamar  Is  <>7  years  old,  he  is  within  t  hree  years 
of  the  age  when  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  ho  has  been  nominated,  can 
retire  on  full  pay.  His  retirement  at  70  is 
optional,  however;  but  to  be  entitled  to  full 
pay  a  Judge  must  have  served  10  years  on  the 
bench. 

Marie  Francois  Sadi-Carnot,  who  has 
just  been  elected  President  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  is  just  over  50  years  old  and  young- 
looking  for  his  age,  He  is  highly  accom¬ 
plished,  very  wealthy,  of  '•ather  a  taciturn, 
melancholy  disposition  and  the  highest  repu¬ 
tation  for  probity.  He  is  somewhat  of  a  Free¬ 
thinker,  but  his  wife  and  children  are  strict 
Catholics.  Started  in  business  life  as  a  civil 
engineer;  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
putes  in  1875  as  a  Republican.  Minister  of 
Public  works  in  18.S0,  after  having  been  two 
years  Under  Secretary  of  Tubhc  Works. 
Minister  of  Finance  in  1882;  re-appoiutod  in 
lSHii,  Hus  been  member  of  the  Cabinets  of 
Ferry  and  do  Frcycinot.  Is  considered  a 
strict  and  conservative  Republican,  possessing 
the  good-will  of  all  partis.  He  is  the  grand¬ 
son  of  War  Minister  Carnot  the  “organizer  of 
victory”  under  the  first  French  Republic. 
His  father  satin  the  Assembly  in  1868  and 
again  in  1871,  and  is  now  a  Senator. 

Of  the  present  members  of  Congress  W.  H 
F.  Lee,  of  Vu.  is  a  farmer.... Ben  Butter- 
worth,  of  Ohio,  used  to  be  a  plantation  boss  in 
Vu  Robert  Felton,  the  California  multi¬ 
millionaire,  was  a  chore  boy  on  a  farm  in 
Erie  County,  N.  Y....John  MeShane,  the 
millionaire  Omaha  Congressman,  was  a  cow¬ 
boy  without  a  cent  in  1871  Senator  Sabin, 
of  Minnesota,  with  his  trousers  tucked  in  his 
hoots,  used  to  stand  on  thu  streets  of  Spriug- 
field,  Muss.,  all  day  to  sell  con  1  wood  that  he 
had  chopped  and  hauled  12  mites  ..  John 
Lund,  of  same  State,  Used  to  run  a  thrashing 
machine  ...  Deacon  White  of  New  York,  was 
a  miller. .. .Senator  Plumb  was  a  typesetter. 
....Hitt  of  Illinois  was  n  stenographer  .. 

Boutelle  of  Maine  was  a  sea-captain _ Plumb 

of  Illinois  was  a  grocery  clerk ....  Senator 
Allison  was  nn  abstract  clerk  (luenther  of 

Wisconsin  was  a  druggist _ Romeis  of  Ohio 

was  a  baggage-master  .  Gen,  Patrick  Col¬ 
lins  was  an  upholsterer  ..  Secretary  Bayard 

was  a  clerk  in  New  York _ Bourke  Coekran, 

John  D.  Long,  Pennington  of  Delaware, 
Speaker  Carlisle  and  Senator  Paseo  were 
school  teachers  ...Smith,  the  Milwaukee 
member,  is  a  millwright. ...Judge  Kelly, 
father  of  the  House,  was  a  jeweller.... Tom 
Hoed  of  Maine  was  a  paymaster  in  the  navy. 

. . . .  Dough tcry  of  Florida  was  a  sailor  before 
the  mast  ,  Andersou  of  Kansas  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman, ..  Judge  Chiprnan  of 
Michigan  was  a  mine  prospector.... Senator 
Kcmm  was  once  a  coal  miner  at  $1.20  a 
day . . . .  Lelnnd  Stanford  was  a  country 
lawyer  in  Wisconsin ....  Senator  Morrill  of 
Vermont  kept  a  country  grocery  store. 
....Senator  Dawes  was  a  school  teacher 
and  country  editor. . . .  Delegate  Caine  of  Utah 

was  many  years  a  theatre  manager _ Rob- 

ertsou,  the  new  Ixmlsiana  member,  is  a  col¬ 
lege  professor _ Senator  (  ‘idiom  was  famous 

as  a  corn  busker  in  curly  days  in  Illinois  ... 
Congressman  Outorwaite  was  principal  of  a 
city  school  five  years  ...Senator  Sawyer 
“bought  his  time,”  when  IS  years  old  and  ran 
a  saw-mill  Darlington,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  a  reporter  on  Philadelphia  dailies 

Clifton  R.  Brcckcnridgc  w  ns  a  bookkeeper _ 

Judge  Tarsuoy,  a  Miehigau  Congressman,  was 
a  steamboat  engineer  Senator  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  mined  with  a  pick  and  shovel  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  .. .Samuel  J,  Randall,  whom  nobody 
supposes  had  a  war  record,  was  a  private  in  a 
company  of  cavalry  ...Senator  .Lines,  of  Ne¬ 
vada.  was  a  gold  prospector  in  California  in 
’40,  and  Sheriff  of  Tuolumne  county  later.... 
Congressman  Farqnahar  was  a  typo-setter, 
and  the  llrst  president,  of  the  lirst  typographi¬ 
cal  union  in  the  United  States...  Senator 


of  feed  given  each  animal,  the  gain  in  flesh  per 
day  and  other  important  matters. 

Field  Force  Pi:  mf. — Catalogue  from  the 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — We 
have  frequently  called  attention  bo  the  meric 
of  this  pump  and  wo  are  glad  to  says  that  it 
popularity  is  not  in  the  least  diminished.  For 
use  in  orchards  or  in  other  places  where  pois¬ 
ons  are  to  be  thrown  over  trees  or  shrubs  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  Insects,  wo  do  not  know 
of  any  pump  that  is  superior  to  the  Field. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  next  spriug’s 
battle,  and  in  making  arrangements  for  inseat 
killing,  don't  forget  to  send  for  this  catalogue 
and  read  it  over. 

California  Horticulture. — Reportof  the 
California  State  Board  of  Horticulture  from 
B.  M,  Lelong,  secretary.  San  Francisco.  This 
is  a  volume  of  over  5(H)  pages  giving  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  horticultural  happenings 
iu  California  for  1885  and  ISSti.  The  various 
California  fruits  with  methods  of  cultivation, 
handling  and  marketing,  description  of  insect 
enemies  and  means  of  fighting  them,  etc., 
are  all  given.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
publication  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  all 
who  desire  to  investigate  the  fruit  interests 
of  California. 

Wheeler  &  Melick  Co. — The  catalogue 
from  this  concern,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  isan  inter¬ 
esting  pamphlet.  The  Robinson  Reversible 
Lever  Perpetual  Ilay  Press,  Fearless  I.ever 
Power.  Belt  Perpetual  Hay  and  Cotton  Press, 
Double  Grand  Railroad  Power,  Invincible 
Steam  Engine,  New  Eureka  Fodder  Cutter 
and  other  implements  are  well  illustrated  and 
described.  Those  in  need  of  such  implements 
should  look  this  catalogue  over. 

Pennsylvania  State  College.— William 
Frear,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  at 
the  above  named  college,  semis  this  volume  of 
380  pages.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  agricultural  experiments  conducted  at 
the  college  during  1885*1886.  Many  of  these 
experiments  are  valuable,  but  the  book  is  very 
carelessly  printed,  there  being  no  less  than  78 
errors  noted  at  the  end. 

California  Experiment  Station.— Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  75  is  sent  by  Director  E.  W.  Hilgard. 
This  paper  exhaustively  treats  the  question  of 
sprn>  mg  fruit  trees  with  dilute  solutions  of  the 
arseuites  to  destroy  the  coddling  moths.  The 
band  treatment  is  also  described. 

LOLlMUt'S  HORTIirCt.TURAL  Society. — The 
monthly  issue  of  the  Journal  of  this  society  is 
sent  by  the  secretary,  W.  S.  Devol. 


SRcat  (gjitatif. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 

Capital  Fn id-up .  SI. 000. 000 

Surplus  . 100.000 

Reserve  l.ialiilily .  1.000,000 

oilers  Um  ft  Fer  Ceut,  Debenture  Honda  of  s.'iOO. 
SI. 000  ami  9.1*000.  ruuntng  ton  years,  to  Tru*- 
ieen,  (.unrdiaaiN.  »ud  Individual  luve-tnr-. 
Nim  iuv.I  by  First  MortgsurvSOu  Real  K-uatc  worth  three 
tinu-H  l he  amount  of  llie  loan,  ami  held  hy  the  .Her- 
t-nntile  Trust  «  iinipniiy  of  New  \  ark.  Trustee. 
Secured  also  by  the  enilre  paid  up  capital  of  Al.uUl.uti. 

ttftlsi. liners <il  AK  ANTKK.il  Six  PKK  CENT, 
tlr st  mortgages  Oil  Kalman  City  business  property  and 
Improved  far  inn  In  KANSAS  and  MISSOURI, 

Call  nt  olllcc  or  write  for  full  particular*  to 
Jarvis-Conklin  Morlk-tigi-  Trust  Co.. 

New  York  City,  438  tlroad way. 

Providence,  K  l„  2?  ( 'u* tom  Louse  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa,,  111  South  lilt  St. 

London,  England.  95  Gtc-lnttu  SI. 


AT  FREQUENT  DATES  EACH  MONTH 

from  CHICAGO, 


PEORIA  OR 

ST  LOUIS 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&Q.R.R. 


CALIFOR^council  BLUFFS, 

OMAHA,  STJOSEPH,  ATCHISON 
or  KANSAS  CITY. 


CHOICE  OF 
routes;  via 

DENVER, 


For  dates,  rates,  tickets  or  further  Information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  add  res* 

Paul  Morton,  Gen. Pass. diTkt.Agt.,  Chicago, III. 


RNEY  8c  BERRY 

AMERICAN  RINK 


Price  by  mail 
84.50  per  pair, 


BERRY 


All  parts  of  this  Skate  finely  polished  and  nickeled \  rnnnrrH  of  welded  steel,  tempered. 
Fastening  of  latest  design;  can  be  adjusted  unicldy  and  conveniently,  and  is  secure  when  fastened  This  skate 
is  guaranteed  in  every  particular  J  iT  si/.e* — H,  H,Nr.  9,  fhi,  IO,  I  OX,  I  1.  I  IX,  and  12  inches. 
PITII  nrnc  CDCC  !  Barney  A  Kerry's  ideates  are  for  sale  bv  all  BARNEY  A  BERRY, 
LA  I  ALUuU  L  I  ntt.  !  Hardware  Dealers,  and  Sporting  Goods  Houses.  I  Springfield,  Maas. 


A  $15  WATCH  FOR  ONLY  $5.50 


Solid  18k.  Rolled  Cold  Plate. 


TuriirofltirsourSolHl  (sOLO  ami  HoliiJ  SI  LVEK 
AV  illlihi'x  mhI  Itmiwtmr  Hum  I  Kina*  link* 

tn  •  N|h*<?1u1  Offct*  for  OO  Only.  *  i  h.rp  >>  so 

mnokciiMp  tr**h  otfwr»«l  in  iu_»  «,  In  tin*  Itn*  of  wttrliM,  by  irre- 
jjiiLIu  xjlt»rj:«rrv,  ih.il  tow  p-roml  |mU!i.’  hiriliy  kovw  what  to  ex - 
jnrt :  yctr*  garni  w  Lick  %  iow  i?  *vhat  they  arc  look  inj{  for,  uni 

ihatl*  wv»t  wQoflfvr  In  the  n  i ilu«  r 4  -rf  \>rr+,  T  h  »  *  %vh  U  en- 

SfrrulT  tirw;  th»»  >r(  th*  f.r.uil-1-  i  %h»i  j  T  berrto- 

{•*?»•  la  vu  found  only  In  tli**  nn  il  k  »:*i.  i  1  L  >.  Beititf 

DiAtlefrim  Solid.  1*1%.  Kollnl  (siilil  Pln|rt  we  guar- 
rmteeUicmi  -viuLu  t‘» .0  tltotifetfl  nriil  Ini.  lit  »  full  Lever 

Movement*  >lnc  Nickel  \S  «*»  V-«,  i»m!  fully  wtrrntttol  fv  «•  to  bean 
afCUflttr  |it»IN*-krr|MT  in  «v*ry  fiirttoulnr.  \V  •  warrant 
c«i:b  watch  fui  a  fvTtoiJ  of  five  vniM.  In  rorryltif  111*  Wailtfful  watch 
V»"J  will  have  th»» rr*rfH  of  nwtnug  n  AlOfi  .Soifii  (*uIl  tteb.andfor 
um*  Itb  Jr.4tftU<lw«ln»hl*.  toil  Lurtullful  *  a U  hy  lUtristen-.l 

Ml  I.  r.Vt  i-a.iL  fur  rtnly  $L*».eT«K  If  V’  1  wxiitt  .  -  toe  watrh 
*ngforUtMli4 9*  fcl.no a*  n  ffiwmntf**  uf  gooi!  faith,  and  we 
wi  1 1  •*&<!  the  watch  by  r»Ypr**M,  C.  O.  D..  with  privttvire  of  ejuanlnatlon 
1  lo  t,'  1  (Ifni  the  I'  jn«t  an  repre- 

MhUd.yon  dimI  D0Ua1<  It.  Cam  we  melee  you  any  faint  offer?  To 
eierv  Tierton  sending  fhofteh  with  onlet,  we  will  ffimI  a  Beauti- 

fTit  Ciol«|.l*lul4‘d  Chnln  Fr****.  Our  ikamtltul  I  Unit  rate.l 
1(0  uvtcCatalogn#  ronuin*  mope  Umn  |,<H)0  llln*TntL-r»*pf  (lie  most 
CHiio line  of  Fine  Jevtrlry  hi  bo  fr  -r,|  in  Amorim.  It  Uncom- 
ydrtf  pir'.nrw  ixailory.  N\«»  it  fr*«  to  every  n*r»an  orderinff  a 

Wtllfh'.  to  Others  we  will  Willi  it  uCi  ret  .1^1  v»t  (I  v v  11  le.  Address 

The  Domestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BEAUTIFCLLY 
^ ETGBAVED 
HOTITG  CASE. 


Warranted  to  Stand 
all  Acid  Tuts. 


14-K.  SOLID  ROLLED  GOLD  |l|li  V  57 
PLATE  ROCKFORD  WATCH  UI1U  181 'UU- 


STEM  WINDER  AND  SETTER,  ONLY  $8.00. 
After  90  Days  the  Price  will  be  S20.00. 


To  Intnvlune  onr  mild  enl.l  and  .liver  Roslifnrd  Ifalek  Train  WatrhM.  we  offer 
&A  4  Uadwr,  our  hajuifotiiw  •nj^arral  Nd.  *olid  roilM  e>->hi  plato  wats  b  with  the  ede- 
btatud  Qulek  Train  Kofi  Turd  sa«ku.  known  iho  «  arid  over  for  their  oxrf  Hence  and 
fine  flni*h.  Haring  7  ruby  .;nt  eTpMmoa  baiwef,  quick  train,  makmx  five  tick* 

pvr  uxomi,  la,0i/U  jwr  Lour  and  4.12,'JUO  p*r  iUr,  auaiif'cl  Inio  yllt  index 

to  ovtrspruDg  regulu*  r.  They  eunuun  tvtry thing  to  ort-tintto  time  keeping 

foimd^n  any  waU  n^nd  h  %ve  t  oe  foilowiig  ImporUM  rnipraremenu  ; 

I'M.  omipcmnd  n-^nUtor,  ha*  ahK>lutoly  Do  loft  SDOtkU  ;  pat.  stem 
•wind  is  the  KmiktiI and  titstriiMift  mtde  ;  n>*tn  spring  seldom  breaks, 
a»  Kof  kford  W  atehea  nre  finely  finixhi*^  that  ttov  a**'  a  ho^r  spring 
ttonothi'T  maii,*}  pxL.  iid«t-pr\x.f  uu>v«Guent  Is  frw  from  all  varia¬ 
tion*  anif 4  by  «£.rt  or  damT»nr4«f  an  .id  Via  logo  wfeLcii  ao  other 
mak-JT  d<>ra  or  ilxi«  Tb«y  the  only  fiud^ry  axing  only 

ftnnlna  Tkby  Jewel «u  (ho  cas«  dust-ptotd,  Wttti/tifjy  -nirravtvi 
ttnlmccueir.ih  H-k.  solid  roiled  gold  piate,  whlob  l  guarantee  to 
stand  *;1  acid  toils.  Wo  do  n«d  rL*in>  it  lo  bo  **  cheap  o«  the  many 
wonhlrw  L=p*irtc.l  wakhr-*,  but  do  claim  tt  to  bo  too  brut  wntca 
for  to*  DrODfv  tttr  otJertd  in  thu  couniry  and  ooe  that  ordinarily  re- 
Uiia  for  $V-5,»Mk 

j  At  to*:  OntonnU!  Kxhlbition  at  Philadelphia,  the  Swits  Com- 
I  ml<fl"Dcr,  Mr.  Ed.  Favre  Fcrrrtl,  bought  mio  uf  too  Rockford 
natrhes  r*:r  hiaown  pxktt,  and  tn  hit  •rlct  r»t«d  •jo*ch  before  the 

J  H^i^gwaj  S«o*ty  of  U*n<Tn,  ojonnentod  npoo  tta  qoalitiea  aa 

M At  ray  arrival  at  Genova,  I  showarl  too  uratoh  to  on*  of  oar  first 
adyutorv  who  asked  (•ermUslon  to  uke  It  down,  in  other  words  to 
taka  >t  tty  pi  ecru,  hnwmr.  wiixhed  firvi  to  ohvrTe  It,  as  i  hero  is 
the  result  winch  I  noud:  HaiiKing, <Uily  vsrtalLun,  I>i  seconds; 
variation  In  different  position*  from  4  to*  kooms  tn  the  heated  room : 
the  rartatlnq  wax  v*ry  slight.  Haviirg  thus  nl^rTnl  Tt,  [  handed 
the  watch  to  too  adjuster  who  took  it  dv**n.  AfUr  t be  lapwp  of  a  few 
day*  be  eame  to  me  and  said,  w..r.i  for  weed  ;  I  am  complKely  over- 
whrtnirit  ;  tho  mail  is  imTrdiliia;  ont  w  nid  art  find  nne  .such 
yrstcb  among  fifty  !h»»ausf»d  &f  tmf  raaDufartiro.  This  watrh,  gentle- 
l ram,  I  rrpeat  to  y-**.i  l  todc  at  hsxar^— «jnt  c  f  a  heap  as  we  say.  You 
txndentsnd  fmm  tots  uranmlo,  that  a  Rockford  VVateb  may' be  pra- 

_  fitTvl  to  »Sw:xs.  I  hare  fiimhwl,  get  ’.lexmr*,  ami  I  hata  lold  voa 

of  things,  meh  as  I  have  seen  them.'*  From  tb«  fortgolng  txhaostke  d«scripto)o  of  tkc  Koekfrd  If  atehea  itta  cosy  to  peweive  that 
they  are  th#  standard  for  accuracy  of  time,  durability  and  perfection  of  mcchsnisiD,  by  wh..h  all  other  maker*  In  and  America  aro 

judg’Ofl.and  w«  pvint  with  pn.le  tn  tb»*  many  advantage*  nvund  by  the  ft-rinnate  ^wrr  uf  a  Rockford  ITatch  osar  any  oth*rr  firm  made. 
The  trite  sav iDg  of  gt^>d  Bhhnp  B«Tk»'[ey,_*’\Vf  «twar.j  toe  c»*ut 
halt  ‘ 


l  lie  true  saying  01  g».otJ  Biifti'p  iL  rk.'ley,  ‘'Westward  toe  c»nirtO  of  sftntnru  takes  i*J  wav,*r  R  dally  rerlticd  by  0*ctU.  Nat  lenst  sig¬ 
nificant  amnrig  the vn  ft  thn  fact  that  the  Sta (c  Pcpartuiml  nt  Waxhmgtou  has  -it  pc rrhwoi  a mmiher of  Rockford  Quirk  Train  Railroad 
M  atches,  to  Ur  gir«n  by  thn  fW  Vnl  to  cxyfta.f-s  of  forego  vesuris,  to  te«inimiy  of  our gwvi!  Livenl’*  apfircvia tio*  of  to«ir  uxlUntry  io 
•aying  the  live*  of  Amvehan  >vaDi«tu  A  few  yrars  ago,  t.i-rniva  watches  only  would  have  been  cwnsMerrd  enough  for  men  a  purpose. 


, _ _ _ _ | _  _  I  rretigond 

Now,  among  many  nimpetltors,  the  nwTeoiobts  iuadu  at  this  far^wcstcru  favtory  ore  oetsAtcd  as  Umg  thu  beat 
drill  Me  handiwork.— 7\t  Cfoa/o  7»*wi, 


The  country  U  IVoedrd  w  1tl»  chmp  witch ea,  csdTed  witobes  rnly  ho^n*a  t!»er  Urk.  That  there  la  no  fnrptus  of  good  watches  ia  signally 
phaiised  in  wcwwr  rif  the  fiockford  Watch  (  ompany  which  befsn  -.tt  JSV6with  Ur»  mOHRMiti  jnr  day,  and  now  tarns  out  dally  400 
of  its  quiet  Train  W  atehea  whkh  are  used  on  toe  L  uitod  Suu  j  Coast  Survey,  In  the  Natteoal  Otaerratory  and  for  any  dUficull  service. 
~Ciir«j|0  iiVrttNji  /'Yful. 

One  of  the  most  notaM*  Instuots  of  rapid  yengrr**  In  bn*infa*  Is  that  mflkrded  by  Wsa,  W’Tliams.  lYt  Hals  ted  St.  Mr  Williams  has  by 
hononhlo  it'#  ■  h  :,l*  ht4  dc-i#  \‘.u a  >(  itr^is  buill  tip  tins  of  Lho  best  city  and  cogvtiy  trade*  vr.  Cliksp),  rrc^  tying  daily  by  moil  orders 
for  the  celebrated  Rockford  W  atche*.  Bs  (ng  un  esvmive  dealcT  and  manniar tiinsr  of  wstrbn,  he  can  undersell  any  cciufwtiUW.  Popular 
r-rlces  prevail  in  every  dej»*JMm*iit  and  all  good*  nr#  wsmatot  ss»  eyrrv  particular.  5(r.  Williams  Is  highly  esteemed  in  commercial  circles 
for  his  tnanr  excellent  qualities  and  strki  mtcgril> ,  and  justly  tounU  lha  success  wtotff  U  attending  bia  wall  directed  «lfort3,— Chicago 
livening  rrlerrsa, 

Mr.  Williams  is  rvlialdr ;  ha  U  a  successful,  enterTiriiinir  Chicago  bnslnns  man  and  wilt  fulfill  twt  promise  contained  in  his  adver- 
tisenicnt.— lk**  a^o  A  i 

Charts  Fmiir,  K.<b«lda!o,  Tnd.,  write* ;  «J  tc~.t  sample  Rockford  <)uick  Train  Watek  in  p^od  condition  j  l  was  astonished 

when  it  arrived.  Wiw  I  rewi  your  advertisement  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  numerous  hnmbwv  of  \i  +  day,  but  on  thinking  il  over,  con¬ 
cluded  to  accept  your  special  offer;  I  tild  so,  and  the  watch  I  received  nrorrd  to  bo  more  toan  1  vsprioi,  a  per  fact  beauty,  sou  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  Iv«  order  of  jewel  .y  fhDm  yotir  couingne  l»»  *  f#w  daya.  Anytorng  fun h»r  Z  c»a  do  to  wtvc  yon,  will  bc<h.*erfally  done*'* 

Charles  C.iUnt.  Jaekton,  hUAit  iu.  wrtL.'*  ;  '-The  wauh  came  safely.  I  dad  It  ill  tbU  fancy  painted  and  you  pr.  —  iwd ;  it  ia  very 
handsooia  I  trsibd  it  utf  tta  third  day  1  revived  It  for  a  goid  y.rnir  r.id  r<dt,  Wt  «t  for  a  largo  order  frc*n  yourcalai  ;-js  ’’ 

i  wish  to  put  yoa  un  yniit  gusn).  iu  tlu  rv  nrv  numemui  irrespreisitla  firms  aclcrrLui=g  chrr.p  watches  lit  a  are  WOHLleas  os  time¬ 
keeper*.  A  printed  form *or  of  c«rtl^-nto  of  guaranlcv  acvouipanying  every  watch  pertkased  fK«a  tr*e:  #*THc  wvtch  purchased 

from  me  by . . Is  a  li-k-  solid  n  Uctl  g  -.d  i  ;_t.  ..  ,  o-i  nil  •*. -.t  u>t,  So _  .geMUL’c  Roekfnrd  vbss-wia.i  work*. 

No  ...  .and  a  valuable  time-  k*e per,  w  >  *  h  \  ivneiy  guarantee  and  sgree  to  keep  ir.  ^ord  older  fre  one  year  Wer  fair  utagw  Pvcc,  $.S  OD. 
William  VT UbamiS  >f  ThV*  r^rli  1  ia  binding  u|«'a  um.  br.ng  an  alnoluto  panilre,  and  fee  whsch  I  »l  o  1  tames  hold  fc.J  Suif  retoonsiblc. 

Thla  la  a  regular  # ‘iO.OO  watch,  and  w III  tkA  be  scut  for  5T.W  ifor  key )  or  JojXT  ifor  stcm\  unlesa  the  te-rwu  ordering  wil'  noncstly 
endeavor  t>  Buka  sales  Irsrn  our  Vvrv  otttJcsnt  l^t  we  seod  with  it.  Will  |en.l  C.  O,  J>,  ‘n  full  evamtnat|on  if  50 

cents  Is  sent  with  order,  as  a  guarantee  of  pxnl  faith.  If  you  do  not  want  a  watch  yourself,  you  can  sell  il  to  some  neighbor  and  make  a 
handsome  pm  tit  Many  of  tnv  agents  s«U  lhe»c  waulie'  for  fvSuO  to  f50%00.  Send  ail  money  by  Begistewd  Letter,  Monv  v  Order,  or  Draft. 

As  to  uiv  reliability  I  rt ler  you  to  any  business  house  in  Chicago,  or  if  yon  have  any  friends  m  toe  city  l  refer  \<  u  to  them.  Elegant 
Illustrated  catalogue  moibd,  Sc.  WILLIAM  WILUANSa  ManufaCtUdiOg  JOWCiOri  121  South  Hal- 
eted  Street.  Chicago.  iCoj.yngi.trf.] 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE  FOR  LADIES. 

On  thr  first  of  Dtweinlmr  will  appear  the 

I  NIkERSAL  magazine 

An  Illustr:iti-<1  Monthly  for  FASHIONS,  1, miles’  nmt 
ChlldJY'ii'.'  Ore-.-,  Home  I  Iterature  ami  Household 
Notes  One  dollar  a  year;  single  copies,  lUeeuts.  Fub- 
lished  hv  the 

INMERStl,  FASHION  COM  l’A  N  Y. 

40  Kh.i  f‘2lh  Street.  New  York,  N.  V. 


U  A  U|  C  STl'DY.  Book-lceeplDK.  Business 
■*  **1  Ev  Forms.Penmnushlp,  Vrltbmetic.Short- 

hand,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  "MAIL.  Circulars  free. 

Hl£\ ANT  A  sTKATTOVS,  Hu  Halo,  N.  V. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL.  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Dolpb  was  an  orderly  sergeant  in  a  company 
raised  to  protect  settlers  crossing  the  plains  in 
18C.2  from  attacks  of  Indians  ..  Benutor  Blod¬ 
gett,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer —  Frank  Lawler,  a  Chicago  member, 
was  a  brick  maker,  a  news  agent,  learned 
the  ship  carpenter’s  trade,  and  is  now  a  saloon 
keeper. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Feeding  Steers  of  Different  Breeds. — 
Bulletin  No.  fit)  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  is  sent  out  by  Professor  Johnson,  As 
most  of  our  rentiers  know,  10  steers — two  each 
Galloways,  Short-horns, Holstein*  and  Jerseys, 
one  Hereford  and  one  Devon  are  being  fed 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  to  de¬ 
termine  their  relative  cost  and  profit.  The 
cattle  are  all  being  fed  on  t.|io  same  quality  of 
food,  though  iu  different  amounts  and  they 
receive  the  same  care.  This  bulletin  contains 
ft  carefully  prepared  table  to  show  the  amount 


K  llOISnmt  IIII.I.SNOI.I. 

nod  pxohsaiwd.  PreeC&titUuEUcs 
K  B  CHAFFIN  <t  CO  .Klcluuond, V» 

A  GRAND  HORSE  OR  STOCK  FARM. 

.ISO  sod's  CVnu&l  New  York,  oti  heuutlful  l-nko; 
house  of  It  rooms;  two  tenant  hou «■*,  luirua,  ere  ,  two 
miles  from  station  and  stcninhoAt  landing  near  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  Well's  Colli  Ordv  w»io  per  aero. 
Terms  easy .  UHiiJ.UN«\V».t.Ls.  Tribune  B’a'g.  N.Y  .city. 


.  S  acres  and  unwarda, 

*  -  RI 


Florida  on^riK1  hi  mi  fink  kiuuk. 

SO  miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  Unexcelled  for 
fib  \NGKGRO>  IKl  ITS  and  (  fcliK- 
TA  II  I.  KS.  Transportation  facilities  tlrst  class 
Lands  "ill  be  sold  at  low  prices  umt  on  liberal  terms. 
Also  Town  Lots  In  Seville,  with  vviil.-r  and  wweragt* 
fnellHtns.  Address  wK.Y  ll.I.K  CO.,  Se>  ill.-.  Kin. 
MAHON  YOI'NIS.  Ftv-Mrfil.  A  Wall  St.,  N  Y. 
R.  II.  M  Am  i  N.  Sec'v  and  Treaa..  Seville,  Kta. 


WELL  DRILLING 

ttachtuary  for  Wi«l  la  of  *my  dapth.  Cron;  *ov0  !,o>W  feat, 
•V  Watar.  '  ll  nr  On*.  Fur  Mounted  Suuite  Drl.l'n,  «>■  1 
Fortabl*  Hoiae  Few  at  Machines  act  to  In  nils.uU*. 
JuaraJttisii!  to  drCt  ’.uitar  and  with  It  mi  power  ;tion  .nr 
other.  Specially  »J»pt«d  to  drilling  -s’r  s  In  earth  or 
ock  80  to  i.OOO  fat-t.  Farmer.  *r,  J  there  ore  autn.-  ess 


to  0  40  per  day  with  our  machinery  an4  tools.  Sprendld 
buelnees  for  Winter  or  Sttmmer.  ive  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Manufacturers  tn  the  buslnew  Send  4  cent#  In 
Stampe  bin '‘nitrated  Oatalovne  D  anPRiss  - 

f’irrca  H  cl  Hveavtiot  Co..  New  t  urlt 


Great  Reduction! 


Kf\  fklngk.  iLtadtu  >  o..{  i  ., 

GU  Canb.  14N)  vC-  u  I  :  X«w£J 

Sample*  and  thi»  King,  all  IO 

Clinton  at  Co,  >*ortb  l|nv»‘nf  i  ouu. 


P  ACK  VavIC  r  T  -^0^4.  (Ve  PwA  C%r,U.  (N»*  I*i 

fiuWiw  Ca.sK  Ow»  IliVI  4-  tWL.ffil  i  'a^U,  TK*  MyatW-  Onw 

w-i.N  v  V.ch  t*.l  can  ‘w.1  pwrwiw1  *  age;  am!  htrgw  aa.--)»‘e  Kd  II 

Jea  Saute  vWd*.  AAA  ie.  m!j  •  3-csak  Mewp.  &o#»m  Car4  Co.,  Ca.li  a. 


ONE 

GOLD  WATCHES 

FREE  TO  ALL! 

The  publishers  of  liousetrift',  the 
popular  1 1 1  it » t ,  « t «  d 
home  montuly.  to  intro-  , 

_  duet-  it  into  new  homes,/ 

make  this  liberal  offer;  The  person/ 
telling  it*  the  longest  verse  in  the  III  1 
ble  before  January  l"uh  will  rw-’ive  ,i\ 

Gentleutan’i  WATCH  worth 
471.  Solid  GoUl.  Ilutmng  I’.vse, 

Stem  "  iuder.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  correct  ans.Mir.  the  sece-iul  will 
receive  a  Lady'-  WATCH  worth  fcnX  Solid  Hold 
I  tuntiUK  Case.  Sl-’in  u  imlvr,  Iho  third"  Gold  Match, 
Hunting  case.  Stem  winder,  worth  $40.  the  fourth  a 
Solid  Silver  Wlttch  "  r-.h  Si'-.  K.tch  of  the  ne\t 
20  a  handsome  open  face  Nickel  Watch  worth  $10. 
Enclose  84  cents  with  your  answer  for  which  we  will 
send  you  Jlounvife  each  month  for  ti mouths.  Remit  by 
postal  note,  silver  or  stamps.  Name  this  paper.  Address 
HOUSE W  IKK  FI  II.  CO..  Greenfield.  Mast. 


T7»«  following  rates  are  invariable.  A.U  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Oamv ary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

alicd  typo,  ll  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space... .  .........25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “.ldr. per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cent  a 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

Tho  subscription  price  of  the  Rtrou.  New  Yorker  Is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . . . $2.00 

“  Six  months. .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  end 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . ??.D4  (12a.  Sd.) 

France......... . . .  S.0*  (IO*  fr.) 

French  Colonies . .  4.03 (29 V|  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oa 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-offlee  et  New  York  City  ft.  V. 
m  second  alas*  mall  mattee. 


AN  UNCOMMON  SIGHT. 

What  means  this  huddling  crowd,  this  jamming 
mass 

That  blocks  the  stioet  anil  will  not  let  tne  pass? 

l  ias  some  disaster  fall’n,  some  one  been  shot. 

That  all  the  people  hurry  to  this  spot? 

Has  some  one  suddenly  been  struck  111? 

Or  has  some  scamp  been  tapping  some  one’s  till? 

Pray  can  you  tell  what  sight  uncommon  draws 

These  eager  people  here?  Ah  there's  the  cause. 

’Tifi  not  an  accident,  nor  yet  a  scamp; 

’TIs  bul  a  workman  cleaning  n  street  lamp. 

—Buffalo  News. 

What  it  is  cracked  tip  t.o  be;  Oatmeal. — 
U.  S.  Dairyman. 

Thk  flower  of  the  family  you  often  find  be¬ 
comes  college  bred. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“You  arc  not  expected  to  eat  tbe  enamel,” 
said  the  waiter  to  the  man  laboring  to  get  tbe 
last  drop  of  soup. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

A  printer,  in  settingup  “We  are  but  parts 
of  one  stupendous  whole,”  by  mistake  of  a  let¬ 
ter  made  it  read :  “We  are  but  parts  of  a  stu¬ 
pendous  whale.” — The  Earth. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  some  people 
don't  mind  theirown  business;  one  is  that  they 
haven’t  any  business  and  the  other  is,  they 
haven’t  any  mind. — Farm  and  Fireside. 

Servant:  “Here  is  a  letter  for  you.”  Mad¬ 
am:  “It,  looks  like  a  bill.”  Servant:  “No, 
inar’m,  it  can’t  be,  for  I  saw  a  notice  up  in  the 
post-oilico  to  ‘Post  no  Bills.’” — Michigan  Far¬ 
mer. 

Visitor:  “Your  new  bouse  is  very  pretty; 
but  you  will  have  trouble  to  do  any  thing  with 
the  garden,  it’s  so  small.-’  Country  host;  “Yes, 
it  is  small,  but,  then.  I  shall  put  in  folding- 
beds.” — Host  on  if  eeord. 

Smith:  “Doctor,  what’s  t  he  matter  with  my 
wi  let”  Doctor:  “I’ll  tell  you.  Smith.  She  is  just 
breaking  down.  She  overdoes  everything.” 
Smith:  “Oil,  doctor  1  can’t  be  you  ever  tasted 
one  of  her  pie*.''— Burlington  Free  Press. 


HmiRON  WATER  PIPE. 

Send  Tor  catalogue.  THE  WELLS  H  LISTLESS  IKON  CO., 

Braninn,  Dow  &  Co.,  Boston  Ag’tn  lor  New  England.  7  and  9  l  I  ill' Street,  New-  York. 


Ws  wish  every  fanner  reader  of  this  advertisement  to  send  a  postal  card  to  the  address 
given  Mow  for  a 

SAMPLE  COPY,  SENT  FREE 

to  all  applicants,  with  large  Illustrated  premium  list,  containing  many  valuable  articles,  which  we  furnish  to  our 
subscribers  al  leas  than  wholesale  prices,  It  also  contains  a  large  number  of  splendid  premiums  for  any  one  who 
will  make  a  small  effort  to  extend  our  circulation. 


was  established  in  IHAK;  tsa  Pipage  (61 -column)  WEEK  l.Y  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Livestock  and  Family 
puoer,  containing  valuable  Information  for  every  member  of  the  family,  it  Is  ably  edited  and  1ms  one  of  the  best 
crops  of  correspondents,  wli*.  arc*  weinul  In r liters  themselves,  of  any  paper  In  tris  country. 

An  nhle  Lawyer  and  an  experienced  Veteilnarv  Surgeon  are  employed  by  us  by  the  year  to  answer  all  questions, 
asked  by  our  subscribers,  In  their  respective  departments  free  of  charge. 

We  have  the  best  Commercial  Department,  with  fall  market  reports  every  week,  of  any  paper  In  onr  class. 

Our  large  circulation  aud  liberal  advertising  patronage  enable  ns  to  otter  our  paper  at 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 

We  send  the  remainder  of  188?  F K  EE  to  new  sti  bscri  hers.  Address 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


GO M PA NV 


Frif.nd;  “Where  on  earth  are  you  going 
with  that  parrot,  old  chap?”  Old  Chap:  “I 
moved  over  to  l.oneh  ville  in  New  Jersey,  last 
week,  and  my  wife  says  she  must  Lave  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  to  during  the  day  or  she’ll  die.” 
—Fuck. 

“What did  you  marry  my  son  for?”  fiercely 
tieinatiaed  an  old  gentleman  of  a  clergyman 
who  had  just  united  his  ruu-away  scapegrace 
in  the  holy  bonds.  “Two  dollars,  sir,”  meekly 
replied  the  dominie,  “to  be  charged  to  you.” — 
Bin  gh am  ton  Republ ie an. 


A  Remarkable  Volume 


The  volume  for  1888  will  be,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  any 
that  have  preceded  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  partial 
Announcements ; 


pUjewUautou.*  gttlvcrtising 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 


S  the  famous  English  Statesman,  will  contribute  an  article,  expressly 

\r  .  .  ..  .1  ct  •  ..mi  IV  .  o  al _ .1  n.  _1.i.  „ 


w ritten  for  the  Companion,  on  "The  Future  of  the  English-Speaking 
Races.”  _ 


1  M  PER  IA  I.  FOG  FOOII  will  increase  Kgg  pro¬ 
duction, utreugt  nen  weak  aud  drooping  fowls  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  all  varieties  of  poultry,  and  In¬ 
sure  line  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  Is  no 
forcing  process;  yon  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  leas  than  one  com  a  week 
l'oreueh  fowl.  We  mail  packages  for. Nlc.  and  $1.  Mb. 
boxes  aucl  as  lb.  krgs  diltv.ivd  to  freight  or  express 
Co.  for  48  and  411,85.  Ask  your  local  ttndcxnmn  or 
write  to  F.  t.  STIIHTeVA  NT,  Haiiiiuikii,  c,>nn. 


Six  Serial  Stories, 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  WILL  BF.  GIVEN’  IN  1888,  BY 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  C.  A.  Stephens,  and  others 


Eminent  Contributors. 

Special  Articles  of  great  interest,  written  for  the  Companion,  will 
appear  from  the  following  Authors: 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL,  GEN.  LORD  WOLSELEY, 

justin  McCarthy,  m.p.,  gen.  geo.  crook,  u.s.a., 
ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 
CLARA  LOUISE  KELLOGG,  COL.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON, 

and  one  hundred  other  popular  w  riters. 


'Vv.K$*jiP  specialty.  kclfnMHly  guaranteed. 
j  Write  for  information  to  c.  H. 
w  A  lt  K I  N  G  T  O  N,  BOX  86.  W  KST 
Tot**  Chester.  Pa.  I  am  Member  of  the 
Teodors  Of  Chester  Whites  of  i  heater  Co.” 


ftl-St  III 

‘Assoc'o 


GOOD  NEWS 
TO  LADIES. 

"Greatest 


- ...jw’syohr  time 

to  get  orders  for  onr  Celebrated 


Increased  in  Size. 

Twelve  Pages  Weekly,  instead  ol‘  eight  pages,  will  be  given 
nearly  every  week  during  1888,  Increasing  the  size  of  the  paper  almost 
one-half,  and  giving  an  extraordinary  amount  and  variety  ol  choice 
reading  anil  illustrations,  without  any  advance  in  the  price. 


Tea.,  toffee,  and  IlaUlhg 
niuJMi  Pinv.irr,  and  seoaro  a  beautiful 

. I W7, ’ , | Gold  Band  or  Muss  Rosa  China 
Ten  Set,  Dinner  8  >t.  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Lamp,  Caster,  or 
Webster's  Dictionary.  For  part  iculars  address 

Til  E  <» UJAT  AM  KKIt’AN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  286.  HI  and  A!  V esey  St.,  Now  Y urk. 


Great  Variety  of  Reading. 

aoo  Short  Stories;  Tales  of  Adventure;  Articles  of  Travel; 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Men ;  Historical  and  Scientific  Articles ; 
rooo  Short  Articles ;  Bright  Sayings ;  Anecdotes ;  Sketches  of 
Natural  History ;  Poetry. 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN  A 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability 

WILLIAM  KNABE  A  CO. 

Baltimoiik:  22  and  2-1  Kavt  Baltimore  St;  Nkw  York*”. 
112  I'  if th  Ave;  Washington:  818  Market  Space. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  who  send  SI. 75  now,  will  receive 
flie  paper  free  to  Jan,  1st.  1888,  and  for  a  full  year  from 
that  date.  This  otter  includes  the 

CHRISTMAS  DOUBLE  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

Sample  Coplea  and  Colored  Announcement  and  Calendar  free. 

Please  mention  Hub  Paper. 


Order  on  trial.  addreSB  for  circular  and  location  of 
Western  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &.  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HIDDEN  NAMECARDS, 

ChrU,  album  imma.  auJ  Ik*  lu|HI  tint  IIkmI  s.ii.i.U  Uaik  *f  u.W  ttyU 
««Mla  s»sr  tiauaU,  Ail  fyf  %  OUu«p,  felMUt  CtKl  Wv»U»&V«4tV« 


for  43irl£  anh 
CSDttfD  by  QDarp  SjSapca  SDoDge. 

R’^'rfOW  comes  the  season  when 
we  must  consider  what  maga- 

SlwN  W  z'ncs  we  are  10  La^c  nexl;  ye«ar- 

.jafGaJ  The  older  people  decide  this 
question :  they  may  be  interested  in  the 
histories  and  novels  in  the  grown-up 
magazines,  but  do  they  think  enough 
of  the  young  folks  in  the  house?  What 
are  the  children  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  reading?  Consider  the 
tremendous  moral  and  educational  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  such  a  periodical  as 
St.  Nicholas,  in  which  the  leading 
writers  and  artists  of  the  world  meet 
the  children  every  month.  The  Graphic 
recently  said: 

“  'She  famfli?  hntljout  it 

i#  only  halfiblfjSjsrD,” 

It  interests,  amuses,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  the  thoughts  of  its  readers 
in  the  best  channels,  and  “the  best 
part  of  St.  Nicholas  is,”  says  the 
New-York  Observer,  “that  it  more 
frequently  goes  beyond  expectation 
than  falls  short  of  it.” 

Price,  $3  a  year,  25c.  a  number.  _ 

3It  costas  Um  than  a  cent  a  Dap,  ' 
See  Christmas  number — and  buy  it. 
The  Century  Co.  Ncw-York. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 


Savage  ,t  Karmim, Impor¬ 
ter-  anil  Breeders  of  Per- 
chtTon  aud  French  Coach 
Horten,  Inland  MomeStock 
Farm,  Hn«c  tide, Wayne 
County,  Mich.  We.  offer  a 
very  lance  st  ud  of  horses 
to  seleot  rrom.weguaron- 
teemirstook.ninkeprices 


reasonable,  and  sell  ovF 
easy  terms.  Visitors  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  Large 
catalogue  free.  Address 

Kavage  A-  Fnrnum, 
Detroit,  Mum. 
l’rrclicron  Ilorae.. 

french  Coach  Horse*. 


■ESTABLISHED  1892. 

■  JA<  •  KHON  HHOTI1ER8, 
HEWiTOSK  STATE  CHAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBIS, 


MAIN  OrriCK,  -,r<  THIRD  A  VK.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


OTTND,  SOLS  AND  HO  RSE-SHOE  TILE 

Over  l.’i  Inches  tnug.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
rind  sole  tile  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price  list  on  ap- 
pl icatfon.  liriitn  Tile  machines  for  sate. 

V EGET ABLE  GUTTElRS. 


Sizes  to  cut  Hue  or  coarse, suit¬ 
able  for  Cattle  or  *heep, 
turned  by  a  boy,  will  easily 
cut  two  bushels  a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price. 

Eii.lcnt  Worked, 
Most  Rapid  &  Durable 
lu  Foe. 


lleleher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 


Send  for  Circular.  Box  15.  Chicopee  Falls,  Haim, 


CHALLENGE 

mTIND  MILLS  never  blow 
down,  a  record  no  other 
Jtntll  can  show,  Sent  ou  80 
days’  trial.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
ers,  shelters,  pumps,  etc. 
‘Agents  wanted,  Catalogues 
free.  CiULLKNeK  Wind 
Mill  and  Fkbd  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


RICHMOND  City 

MILL  WORKS 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

. . 1  I 

FLOURING  MILU 

MACHINERY 

Mid  thrt.r.l  niKM  Il  III  lilt 

CormFeed  Mills 

In  tliuiMHiutry.  Send  lot 
description  and  prltcB.' 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


lLANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfeci 
article  of  its  k  i  u  d 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  east*  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lank’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

|  Portable  and  Semi-Portable. 

8  to  1  tl  Horne  Power. 

|  tlluatralid  Pamphlet  Froo.  AdJrcn 

James  Leffel  A,  Co. 

t  MMttNUriKl.lt,  OHIO, 
kor  110  Liberty  NL,  New  York. 


OOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

GILLETTE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  10  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  24,  1887 


YOL.  XLVL  NO.  1978 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year,  1887,  by  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


THE  PEA-COMBED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 


H.  S.  BABCOCK. 

The  Pen-combed  Plymouth  Rock  appeared 
as  a  "sport”  some  10  or  12  years  ago  in  a  flock 
of  single-combed  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the 
‘•sports”  thus  appearing  were  saved,  and 
bred  from,  until  the  characteristics  of  the 
breed  became  established.  Cases  of  such 
“sporting”  are  by  no  means  rare,  but  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  flocks  of  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  have  had  the  testimony  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  whose  flocks  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens  with  pea-combs  have  appeared. 

Because  the  fowl  had  a  pea-comb,  and  be¬ 
cause  that  popular  breed,  the  Brahma,  has  a 
similar  comb,  many  have  supposed  that  the 
Pea- combed  Plymouth  Rock  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  reeeut  cross  with  the  Brah¬ 
ma.  W lthout  taking  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  subject,  some  breeders 
have  rashly  made  such  assertions;  but 
the  evidence  which  1  have  carefully 
collected  from  many  sources  has  dis¬ 
proved  this  assertion,  and  no  reasona¬ 
ble  person,  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  this  evidence,  any  longer 
believes  in  the  unfounded  theory  of  a 
recent  Brahma  cross. 

To  avoid  close  in-breediDg  in  the 
early  days  of  the  breed,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  nndermiuiug  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  excellent  and  promising 
new  variety,  out-breeding  with  siugle- 
combed  Plymouth  Rocks  has  been  re¬ 
sorted  t*»;  but  beyond  an  occasional 
infusion  of  pure  Plymouth  Rock  blood 
no  crossing  lias  been  attempted.  At 
present  even  such  out-breeding  is  un¬ 
necessary,  for  t  he  number  of  the  fowls 
has  been  so  increased,  anti  the  variety 
has  been  so  widely  dispersed  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  fowls  for  mating 
that  are  but  very  distantly  related. 

The  fowl  is,  therefore,  as  its  name  in¬ 
dicates  a  thoroughbred  Plymouth  Rock 
with  a  pea  comb.  With  two  excep¬ 
tions,  its  characteristics  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  single-combed  variety. 

Like  the  latter,  it  is  a  square-built, 
heavy-bodied,  yellow-legged,  Domi¬ 
nique-colored  fowl,  of  good  size,  quiet 
disposition,  ami  hardy  constitution. 

But,  uulike  the  single-combed  variety, 
it  possesses  a  low,  triple  comb,  ex¬ 
tremely  small  in  the  pullets.  Being  so 
very  small,  it  is  practically  frost-proof, 
and  though  Juek  Frost  cun  nip  closely 
hecanuot  nip  closely  enough  to  injure 
the  comb  of  a  Pea  combed  Plymouth 
Rock  pullet  Frost-bitten  combs  are  a 
great  hindrance  to  laying  in  cold 
weather;  but  no  frost-bitten  combs  will 
be  found  in  a  flock  of  this  variety.  Its 
comb,  therefore,  like  that  of  the  Brah¬ 
ma,  fits  it  for  a  good  winter-laying 
breed.  It  differs  from  the  single- 
combed  variety,  also,  in  beiug  a  more 
prolific  layer.  1  make  this  statement 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
records  kept  by  myself  and  by  others. 

1  have  no  wish  to  disparage  any  varie¬ 
ty  of  fowls,  but  1  am  compelled  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  I  cun  judge  from  my 
own  experience  uud  that  of  others,  the 
Pea-combed  Plymouth  Rock  as  a  layer 
has  few  equals  aud  no  superiors.  Just 
why  this  difference  exists  l>etween  two 
varities  of  the  same  blood  I  do  uot 
know.  Like  a  thousand  other  things 
the  reason  is  obscure  although  the  fact 
is  patent.  It  would  be  pleasiug  to 


kuow  the  reason,  but  for  practical  purposes 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  fact. 

Every  variety,  before  it  can  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  a  breed,  ought  to  bo  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  its  characteristics  with  fidelity  It  is  not 
expected  that  every  chicken  will  be  like  its 
parents,  for  such  expectation  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  experience  of  breeders.  Even 
breeds  like  the  Hamburg,  which  has  an  au¬ 
thentic  history  for  more  than  200  years,  pro¬ 
duce  occasionally  a  chicken  with  a  single  in¬ 
stead  of  a  rose  comb.  But  the  majority  of  the 
chickens  ought  to  be  like  their  parents.  Ap¬ 
plying  this  test  to  the  Pea-combed  Plymouth 
Rock,  I  find  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
a  breed.  It  breeds  with  great  fidelity.  I  have 
raised  some  years  a  hundred  chickens  with  not 
a  single  comb  among  them  Not  more  than 
10  or  12  per  cent  have  ever  come,  in  my  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  breed,  with  other  than  pea- 
combs.  One  season  I  mated  a  pea-combed  cock¬ 
erel  to  single-combed  hens,  and  over  75  per 


cent  of  the  chickens  had  pea-combs.  ♦  Such  a 
test  proves  that  this  characteristic  is  firmly 
established,  and  entitles  the  variety  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  breed. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Pea-combed  Plymouth 
Rock  is  a  thoroughly  useful,  practical  and 
profitable  fowl.  It  possesses  a  union  of  pro¬ 
lificacy  and  hardiness,  quiet  disposition  and 
extra  table  qualities,  which  makes  it,  if  not 
the  best,  at  least  one  of  the  best  “all-around” 
fowls  that  has  ever  been  produced.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer  and 
the  villager,  who  wish  a  fowl  that  lays  well 
and  when  dressed  looks,  eats  and  sells  well. 

At  Fig.  484  is  shown  a  good  specimen  of  the 
breed,  Pilgrim  VI.,  which  was  sired  by  Pil¬ 
grim  III,  Pilgrim  VI.  is  a  medium-colored 
fowl,  of  about  the  average  weight  of  the 
breed,  aud  is  squarely  built,  possesses  a  fine 
comb,  and  has  proved  a  successful  stock  bird 
the  past  season. 


POINTS  FOR  POULTRYMEN. 

Not  long  since  the  Rural  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  to  some  of  our  best  known  poul¬ 
try  men: 

1.  How  do  you  provide  lime  for  your 
poultry? 

2.  What  green  food  do  you  feed  in  winter? 

3.  How  do  you  prepare  nests  for  sitting 
hens? 

4.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  vermin? 

5.  What  do  you  consider  the  safest  way  to 
pack  eggs  for  shipping? 

fi.  Would  you  consider  it  fairer  to  sell  eggs 
by  weight  than  by  the  dozen? 

These  are  questions  that  all  who  keep  poul¬ 
try  are  interested  in,  and  there  will  be  much 
to  learn  in  the  answers  given  below. 

FROM  PHILANDER  WILLIAMS. 

1.  I  .keep  ground  oyster  shells  constantly  be¬ 
fore  my  poultry. 

2.  I  chop  rowen  hay  with  a  hay  cutter, 
then  steam  it  by  placing  it  in  a  but¬ 
ter  tub.  Pour  on  hot  water,  put  a 
cover  on,  let  it  steam  awhile  and  then 
feed  it  once  every  day.  1  also  feed 
mangels  and  beets. 

3.  I  make  boxes  large  enough  to 
give  the  ben  plenty  of  room,  -with  a 
lid  on  hinges  to  shut  the  hen  in.  I 
put  some  loam  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  then  hay  aud  then  some  poor 
eggs  and  put  on  the  hen.  If  she  goes 
on  after  she  has  been  let  or  taken  off, 
I  then  put  the  eggs  under  her.  I  let 
down  the  lid  once  a  day  and  after  a 
few  days  she  will  come  off  aud  go  on 
herself. 

Always  have  feed  and  water  and  a 
place  to  dust  sitting  hens  handy.  If 
one  has  a  barn  cellar  or  room  large 
enough,  20  or  30  of  the*  e  boxes  can 
be  placed  in  it  and  half  a  dozen  hens 
can  be  let  off  at  a  time. 

4.  There  are  never  any  vermin  on 
my  poultry  unless  I  buy  sitting  hens, 
and  then  before  I  set  each  I  fill  her 
feathers  full  of  Dalmatian  insect 
powder,  and  that  will  rid  her  of  ver¬ 
min.  It  would  be  well  to  do  this  also 
when  she  is  taken  off  with  the  chick¬ 
ens.  I  prevent  the  pests  from  getting 
into  my  houses  by  making  the  roosts 
rest  on  standards,  not  being  fastened 
or  touching  the  sides  of  the  house. 
Then  about  plauting  time  or  when 
warm  weather  comes  on,  I  have  the 
roosts  turned  over  often  and  examin¬ 
ed  for  vermin.  If  any  are  found  I 
apply  carbolic  acid  or  anything 
strong  enough  to  kill  them  If  this 
care  is  taken  no  one  need  ever  be 
troubled  with  vermin. 

5.  In  packing  eggs  for  shipping, 
wrap  each  in  paper,  twisting  the  ends; 
then  use  a  box  or  basket — whichever 
is  most  convenient.  Pack  in  cork 
dust,  setting  each  egg  on  the  little  end. 
I  never  allow  the  eggs  to  touch  each 
other  and  when  the  box  or  basket  is 
full  the  packing  is  made  quite  firm 
or  it  will  settle  with  coustaut  jarring. 
If  a  box  is  used,  a  good  strong 
leather  handle  should  be  screwed  on 
each  end.  Expressmen  like  boxes 
better  than  baskets,  aud  I  ahvays  use 
boxes  when  1  ship  over  long  dis¬ 
tances,  say  to  California. 

6.  Yes,  1  consider  it  fairer  to  sell 
eggs  by  weight,  aud  I  believe  the  size 
of  eggs  would  be  increased  if  this  were 
the  custom  or  law.  If  yellow  or  dark- 
colored  eggs  are  desired — as  they 
bring  the  highest  price  in  some  loca¬ 
tions  —the  Asiatics  would  be  the 
best  breeds  to  beep.  If -white  egg 
are  v  anted,  keep  Leghorns. 


Pea-Combed  Plymouth  Hock,  Pilgrim  VI,  Fig. -48-4. 
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FROM  C.  S.  COOPER. 

1.  I  provide  lime  for  my  poultry  by  feeding 
ground  oyster  shells. 

2.  I  raise  cabbage  for  them.  Onions  are  ex¬ 
cellent  also. 

3.  Make  a  neat  box  13x14  inches,  outside 
measure,  with  water-tight,  sloping  roof.  In 
addition  1  make  a  small  run  of  ceil-laths 
the  bight  and  width  of  the  brooding  box, 
and  about  two  feet  in  length,  for 
use  two  or  three  days  at  ter  the  hen  has 
been  put  on  the  nest.  I  remove  her  at  dusk 
to  this  box,  close  it  in  front,  keep  hercontined 
until  near  sundown  next  day,  and  then  place 
the  run  in  front  of  the  box  with  a  brace  at 
the  rear  end  to  prevent  its  removal,  in  case 
she  strives  hard  to  get  out.  Put  feed  and  wa¬ 
ter  so  that  she  can  get  either,  and  leave  her 
at  once.  As  night  approaches  she  will  return 
to  the  uest;  the  next  morning  she  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  eggs. 

4  1  do  not  get  rid  of  vermin ;  I  keep  rid  of 
them  by  having  a  stand  under  the  perches,  con¬ 
taining  coal  oil.  When  lice  abound  use  white¬ 
wash  and  carbolic  acid — earbolate  of  lime  is 
•  excellent  also  to  dust  the  perches  and  the  inside 
of  hennery. 

5.  For  packing  eggs  I  prefer  u  neat  wooden 
box.  Wrap  each  egg  in  paper,  stand  them  on 
end,  and  pack  closely  with  saw  dust;  screw 
down  the  cover;  never  use  a  hammer  and 
nails.  A  wire  handle  should  be  attached  to 
the  box  for  safety  in  handling  and  removal. 

(!,  The  sale  of  eggs  by  weight  1  consider  of 
no  consequence.  The  purchasers  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  examining  before  buying.  If  they 
think  them  too  small,  let  them  got  a  larger 
number  or  buy  elsewhere.  If  eggs  are  sold 
by  weight,  many  will  he  broken  in  handling. 
It  is  a  sinking  fact  noticed  in  selling  eggs,  tnnt 
when  they  are  scarce  and  dear  no  fault  is  ever 
found  with  a  fair-sized  egg;  but  when  prices 
are  low,  more  fault  is  found  with  the  size  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  price  is  low,  people  want,  them  for 
almost  nothing.  If  eggs  wen-  sold  by  weight 
poultry  men  would  improve  the  size  of  them 
by  breeding  from  the  largest  eggs.  Eggs  from 
any  breed  ol  fowls  can  be  increased  in  size  by 
that  method.  My  Wyandotte  fowls  lay  eggs 
as  largo  as  those  of  tho  Brahmas. 

FROM  T.  B.  HOOVER. 

1.  I  provide  lime  for  our  fowls  in  the  form  of 
crushed  oyster  shells  and  granulated  bone,  but 
think  the  former  unnecessary  when  they  have 
bone. 

2.  Vegetable  food  is  served  to  our  poultry  in 
winter  by  steaming  and  mashing  potatoes  and 
mixing  them  with  their  meal  for  breakfast. 
We  give  them  green  food  occasionally,  by 
liaugiug  up  cabbage  heads  where  they  can 
peek  at  them  easily. 

3  I  have  u  room  adjoining  the  laying  house 
built  expressly  for  hatching.  There  are  two 
tiers  of  liost  holes  around  three  circles  of  thi* 
room,  and  other  useful  equipments  that  i  will 
not  speak  of  now.  The  brooding  nest  is  pre¬ 
pared,  not  by  pu -ting  in  u  new  inverted  sod, 
but  by  putting  in  a  nice  cushion  of  dean,  short¬ 
cut  straw. 

4.  1  o  guard  against,  vermin  we  dust  the  eggs 
and  nost  liberally  with  sulphur  and  also  the 
hen.  About  tho  time  the  chicks  ure  due  we 
powder  the  hen  and  nest  with  Insect  powder, 
and  when  the  chicks  are  removed  to  the  coop, 
we  dust  each  one  carefully  with  the  powder 
and  as  often  thereafter  as  necessary,  or  rather 
as  often  as  we  find  time  to  do  it.  The  red 
mites  we  destroy  by  painting  the  porches  with 
kerosene,  with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid 
mixed  in  it.  Wo  use  a  paint  brush  and  are 
careful  to  run  the  mixture  well  in  the  corners 
and  under  loose  slivers. 

5,  We  have  used  both  boxes  and  baskets  for 
shipping  eggs,  but  in  either  case  1  use  paste¬ 
board  division  crates,  which  hold  the  eggs  on 
end  and  separately.  I  prefer  clover  leaves 
and  blossoms  for  packing,  but  sometimes  use 
bran  or  fine  rattan  raspings  from  the  whip 
factory  When  1  use  baskets  I  sew  a  canvas 
cover  over  the  j sicking,  and  when  J  ship  in 
boxes  the  lids  are  screwed  on  to  avoid  jarring 
the  eggs. 

0.  Engs  vary  almost  as  much  in  size  as 
apples  or  pears, 'and  I  see  no  more  reason  why 
they  should  be  sold  by  the  dozen  than  the 
latter;  but  as  they  are  too  fragile  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  like  fruit  or  vegetables,  it  would  be  the 
fairest  to  sell  them  altogether  by  weight. 
Where  but  one  breed  of  chickens  can  be  kept 
I  think  the  Plymouth  Kooks  the  best  for  fam¬ 
ily  use. 

FROM  F.  W.  WIISON. 

1.  I  provide  lime  for  poultry  “by  feeding 
them  old  pilaster  off  walls.” 

2.  I  give  them  green  food  by  feeding  tho 
outside  leaves  ol  cabbage  nud  the  cull  apiples. 

3.  1  prepare  nests  on  the  ground  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  chair,  in  not  too  wot  u  place.  They  are 
too  dry,  if  set  up  on  a  floor. 

4.  To  keep)  clear  of  veriniu  1  sprinkle  the 
roosts  well  with  lamp  oil  every  three  months. 

5.  i  think  eggs  for  setting  should  not  be 
packed  at  ail. 


0.  It  would  be  much  fairer  to  sell  eggs  by 
the  pound  than  by  the  dozen.  “All  things 
considered”  the  Plymouth  Rock  would  be  my 
choice.  If  the  White  Leghorn  chicks  were 
not  too  tender  to  raise,  I  would  choose  them. 

FROM  HENRY  MALES. 

1.  I  pirovidc  lime  for  my  poultry  in  the 
shapie  of  crushed  oyster  or  sea  shells,  and  al¬ 
ways  keep  some  in  a  box  or  hopper  In  each 
house.  2.  For  green  food  in  winter  I  keep  cab¬ 
bages  hung  up  by  Hie  roots  within  easy  reach 
of  stock,  3.  1  keep  clear  of  vermin  by  white¬ 
washing  the  houses,  and  applying  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  to  the  porches  or  other  fittings,  also 
by  fumigating  the  houses  with  sulphur  and 
tobacco  stems.  4.  For  nests  for  sitting  hens 
I  use  bottomless  boxes  six  inches  high  set  on 
the  ground  in  a  hatching  house.  The  nests 
are  made  of  straw  or  hay  with  a  few  tobacco 
stems  mixed  with  it.  f>.  1  prefer  small,  cheap 
maple  splint,  baskets.  I  wrap  each  egg  in  a 
soft  paper  and  lino  the  basket  with  fluely  cut 
hay.  I  put  in  a  layer  of  eggH,  cover  them 
with  hay;  then  another  layer  of  eggs,  cover 
them  well, and  sew  a  piece  of  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin  over  the  top.  They  are  generally  bandied 
with  more  care  by  expressmen  if  packed  in 
baskets  with  handles  than  in  boxes.  0.  I  con¬ 
sider  selling  eggs  by  weight  fairer  than  by  the 
dozen.  If  this  were  done,  White  Leghorn, 
Spanish  or  Minorcas  would  be  the  best  breeds, 
especially  tho  first. 

FROM  IC.  It.  UPSON. 

1.  I  keep  a  box  of  air-slaked  lime  in  my 
poultry  house, and  every  few  days  throw  a  few 
handfuls  about tlio floor  and  under  the  perches. 
1  also  keep  crushed  bone  before  my  fowls, 
both  old  and  young,  at  all  times,  and  am 
never  troubled  with  soft-shelled  eggs  io  any 
great  extent.  I  also  consider  it  a  good  plan 
to  feed  the  shells  of  all  the  eggs  used.  All 
hens  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  if  well- 
crushed,  1  And  that,  the  feeding  of  them  does 
not  lead  to  the  vice  of  egg  eating.  I  would 
advise  giving  crushed  oyster  shells  where  eon- 
venien'ly  obtained. 

2.  For  green  food  in  winter  I  use 
cabbages,  potatoes  and  turnips,  and 
have  used  table  beets.  I  consider  turnips 
better  than  anything  else  I  ever  fed.  They 
should  be  simply  cut  in  halves  and  the  hens 
should  be  left,  to  pick  out  the  flesh  at  their  lei¬ 
sure.  The  exercise  does  them  good.  This  win¬ 
ter  I  intend  trying  mangels  fed  the  same  as 
turnips. 

3.  Nests  for  sitting  hens  should  be 
made  roomy  and  ari  a uged  so  as  to  be  dark¬ 
ened  to  such  a  degree  as  will  insure  faithful¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  hen.  I  use  very  shal¬ 
low  boxes  and  till  with  crushed  straw.  Where 
horses  are  kept  and  liberally  bedded,  the 
straw  under  their  front  feet  makes  the  best 
nesting  material  imaginable  either  for  sitters 
or  layers.  This  is  what  I  use.  I  arrange  my 
nests  in  such  a  way  that  the  hens  can  walk 
directly  in  on  to  the  eggs  without,  flying  or 
jumping.  1  use  no  earth  or  inverted  sods  as 
some  recommend. 

4.  For  the  littlo  red  mites  that  infest  the 
houses  there  is  nothing  like  kerosene  and  cau¬ 
tion.  Use  tho  kerosene  on  the  perches,  and 
the  caution  in  guarding  against  the  little 
pests  getting  a  foothold.  This  can  tie  done 
by  frequently  examining  the  poultry  house 
during  the  summer  months  and  killing  any 
and  all  that  can  be  found  There  is  no  need 
that  a  poultry  house  should  become  a  bolbefl 
for  this  unmitigated  nuisance.  For  the  louse 
that  Inhabits  the  bodies  of  the  birds,  we  have 
u  safe,  sure,  und  cheao  remedy  in  Persian  in¬ 
sect  powder.  1  apply  it  to  the  fluff  of  tho 
fowl  and  especially  about  the  vent,  dusting  it 
well  into  the  feathers  by  rubbing  across  the 
fluff  with  my  hand,  This  is  effectual. 

5.  My  way  of  packing  eggs  to  ship  for  set¬ 
ting,  is  to  use  baskets  lined  with  soft  hay  (ex¬ 
celsior  would  no  doubt,  lie  as  good  or  better). 
Wrup  every  egg  in  several  thicknesses  of  pa¬ 
per,  doubling  the  ends  in  about,  the  egg. 
Place  the  eggs  in  the  basket  on  end,  cover  with 
a  layer  of  hay,  and  bind  the  whole  firmly 
down  with  either  strong  muslin  sewed  fast 
to  the  basket,  or  a  light  board  tied  dowu  with 
stout  twine.  1  have  had  very  good  success 
shipping  by  this  method. 

(i.  I  would  Consider  it  fairer  to  sell  eggs  by 
weight  than  by  the  dozen;  but  do  not  expect 
to  see  the  present  convenient  mode  dropped 
for  uuy  other,  at  least  for  some  time.  The 
method  of  selling  eggs  by  the  dozen  could, 
I  think,  be  improved  on  by  assorting  them 
into  grades  of  nearly  uniform  size  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  price  correspond  in  a  degree  with  the 
size.  If  eggs  were  sold  by  weight.,  the  Light 
Brahma  would,  in  my  estimation,  lie  the  most 
valuable  as  an  egg  producer. 

Wilmot,  lud. 


FROM  SAMUEL  WILSON, 

1,  The  best  kind  of  lime  for  fowls  is  made 
by  pouudiug  up  oyster  shells  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  eaten.  Another  good  way  is  to 
slake  common  wood-burned  lime,  let  it  lie  un¬ 


til  it  has  become  cold  and  crumbly;  then 
fowls  will  eat  it  readily.  It  is  much  less 
trout  do  to  supply  this  than  the  oyster  shells, 
but  it  is  not  considered  so  good. 

2  For  green  food  In  winter  I  use  either  cab¬ 
bage  or  turnips  chopped  up  line.  The  former 
is  the  better,  and  I  use  large  quantities  of  it. 
The  soft,  heads  and  culls  are  just  as  good  as 
any. 

8  I  make  nests  for  sitting  hens  out  of 
boxes  just  large  enough  for  one  hen  to  sit  in. 
First  I  put  m  refuse  tobacco  leaves  or  stems; 
on  these  I  make  a  nest  of  very  flue  buy, which 
is  made  from  young  grass  cut  before  it  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  woody.  Nests  made  in  this 
way  are  seldom  troubled  with  vermin. 

4.  I  wash  the  roost  with  coal  oil  three  or 
four  times  a  year, and  uni  never  troubled  with 
vermin.  1  also  give  the  fowls  pleuty  of  fine 
earth  in  winter  in  which  to  dust  themselves. 

5.  The  best  and  safest  way  to  pack  eggs 
for  shipping  is  to  use  small,  light  baskets  with 
bandies.  I  first  place,  hay  seeds  or  oat  chaff 
in  the  bottom — tine  hay  will  do— on  this  I  put 
a  layer  of  dry  sawdust,  then  every  egg  is 
wrapped  up  carefully  in  light  tissue  paper,  so 
as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  t  he  sawdust, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  get  damp  and  stop 
tho  pores  of  the  egg.  On  this  I  place  a  layer 
of  eggs, so  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  On  these 
I  place  more  sawdust.  When  tho  basket  is 
nearly  full,  I  fill  up  with  fine  hay,  ovtr  which 
I  fasten  tightly  a  piece  or  drilling  or  canvas, 
to  keep  the  eggs  in  their  place  und  prevent 
jarriug. 

li.  The  fairest  way  to  sell  eggs  in  the  market 
for  culinary  purposes  is  by  weight;  but  this 
would  not  answer  so  well  when  sold  for  hutch¬ 
ing,  as  parties  mostly  want  a  certain  number. 
I  consider  the  Brown  Ix-ghorns  the  most  profit¬ 
able  egg-producing  fowls,  as  they  are  almost 
continual  layers  and  their  eggs  are  of  good 
size. 

FROM  E.  J.  BROWNELL. 

1.  Where  hens  have  a  free  range  of  the  farm 
during  summer  little  attention  uoed  be  given 
to  the  supply  of  lime  in  any  form;  but  in  win¬ 
ter  and  also  in  summer  for  those  who  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  fowls  in  confinement — as 
many  of  us  are — some  provision  must  be  made 
to  supply  lime.  My  practice  is  to  keep  tho 
birds  well  supplied  with  ixmoded  bones — 
raw  not  burned,  for  by  burning  we  destroy 
vuluabio  nutriment  contained  in  t.lie  bones, 
and  leave  nothing  but,  the  lime  itself.  Clam 
and  oyster  shells  and  old  earthenware  broken 
lino  will  be  greedily  devoured  by  them,  and, 
besides  this.  I  throw  about  the  yard  and  house 
a  considerable  rpiantity  of  lime  in  its  crude 
form  and  am  never  troubled  with  soft-shelled 
eggs  unless  for  some  reason  there  is  a  neglect 
to  attend  to  the  supply. 

2.  Some  form  of  green  food  in  winter  seems 
to  be  an  absolute  requirement  if  anything  like 
a  full  supply  of  eggs  is  expected.  For  tins  I 
depend  mainly  on  refuse  vegetables — cabbage 
leaves,  potato  parings,  onions,  beets,  carrots, 
apples,  etc. — which  I  chop  (Inc  with  a  chopping 
knife  on  a  tray  and  feed  at  least  twice  or  three 
times  each  week,  and  it  is  eaten  with  great 
relish  if  fed  in  small  quantities.  Cabbage 
leaves,  loose  cabbage  heads,  celery  leaves,  in 
fact  any  green  vegetables  are  suited  for  this 


purpose  and  may  be  more  profitably  used  in 
this  way  than  in  any  other. 

3.  Iu  preparing  nests  for  sitting  hens  my 
plan  for  many  yours  has  been  to  put  horse 
manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  nests  to  tho  depth 
of  four  to  six  inches;  on  top  uf  this  1  put  near¬ 
ly  the  same  depth  of  fresh  earth,  and  over 
this  arrange  the  nests  of  straw  though  many 
recommeud  the  use  of  shavings,  excelsior,  or 


some  like  material  for  nests.  I  then  sprinkle 
the  nests  thoroughly  with  tobacco  and  insect 
powder  as  a  preventive  of  vermin,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  dust  a  littlo  sulphur  over  the  eggs 
during  the  period  of  incubation.  Since  I  be¬ 
gan  keeping  my  present  breed  of  fowls — a 
cross  between  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns — I  have  made  it  a  rule,  not  to  use  for  sit¬ 
ting  hens  any  that  1  could  not  remove  to  another 
buildiug  entirely  separate  from  my  hennery 
and  still  have  thorn  continue  to  sit  steadily  in 
their- new  quarters,  using  the  nest  eggs  under 
them  until  they  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  quarters  before  giving  them  the  eggs  for 
hatching.  Thus  1  avoid  all  trouble  from  other 
hens  lying  in  with  them  and  breaking  tho 
eggs. 

4.  My  hen  house  is  detached  from  all  other 
buildings,  and  so  I  can  safely  adopt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  for  destroying  and  keeping  eleur 
of  vermin.  I  prepare  a  swab  at  the  end  of  a 
stick  four  or  five  feet  iu  length,  and  saturat¬ 
ing  this  with  kerosene  Sprinkle  it  over  with 
all  tho  flowers  of  sulphur  that  will  adhere  to 
it;  then  lighting  it  I  scorch  tho  roosts  and 
sides  of  tho  building  with  this  flame,  applying 
it  directly  to  every  part  I  can  reach.  By 
means  of  this  treatment  occasionally  remov¬ 
ing  aud  burning  the  old  nests  and  scorching 
the  nest  boxes — which  should  always  he  made 
movable  so  that  they  can  betaken  out  for  this 
purpose  aud  scorched  with  a  fire  made  of 
straw,  shavings,  or  somo  other  light  mater¬ 
ial — I  succeed  in  keeping  clear  of  lice  with 
comparatively  little  trouble. 

5.  As  to  tho  safest  ami  best  way  to  pack  eggs 
for  shipping!  they  should  always  be  placed  in 
a  basket  with  a  handle  to  it,  as  this  obviates 
all  danger  of  being  crushed  by  something  else 
placed  on  top  of  them,  and  they  arc  likely  to 
be  more  carefully  handled  than  if  packed  in  a 
box.  Wrap  each  egg  separately  in  a  piece  of 
paper  anil  place  them  upon  the  little  ends  in 
combs  of  pasteboard  such  ns  are  used  in  the 
improved  egg-carriers  now  iu  common  use— 
which  of  Course  must  be  fitted  to  the  size  of 
the  basket — and  they  will  safely  carry  to  any 
d  istnnee. 

0.  The  change  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
so  warmly  advocated  by  many— to  sell  eggs 
by  weight  instead  of  by  the  dozen— would  lie 
fairer  for  all  interested,  and  if  this  were  done 
from  my  present  knowledge  aud  experience 
I  should  then  as  now  believe  tho  Plymouth 
Rock  would  equal  any  other  breed  of  fowls 
for  profit  to  tho  farmer,  as  they  lay  good- 
sized  eggs  in  largo  numbers.  With  proper 
care  they  require  as  little  feed  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  produced  as  any  breed  with  which 
1  am  acquainted ;  besides,  they  are  excellent 
table  fowls,  quiet  in  their  disposition  and 
stand  confinement  well  if  proper  attention  is 
given  to  tho  details  of  cleanliness,  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  necessary  food  is  given. 


PLAN  OF  HOME-MADE  INCUBATOR. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

With  the  aid  of  the  illustrations  at  Figs. 
485,  480,  487,  and  488,  but  little  difficulty  need 
be  experienced  in  making  an  incubator,  and 
as  the  one  here  described  is  in  general  use,  it 
has  been  fully  tested  and  found  to  perform  all 
that  may  be  reasonably  expected.  Fig.  485 


485. 

represents  the  interior  of  tho  incubator: 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  an  outer 
and  inner  box,  with  sawdust,  between  them — 
elm  If  or  any  such  material  will  answer.  The 
outer  box  is  48  inches  long,  Tl  wide,  and  30 
high.  The  inner  box  is  40  inches  long,  32 
inches  wide,  18  inches  deep,  and  holds  a  tank 
32x30  inches.  Tho  outside  measurements  are 
used  iu  measuring  boxes.  A  is  the  outer  box 
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and  B  the  inner.  C  C  are  strips  one  inch 
wide  and  one  inch  thick,  with  iron  rods,  %  of 
an  inch  thick  (F  P)  upon  which  the  tank 
rests.  P  Pare  similar  strips  (hut  no  rods) 
for  supporting  tihe  egg  drawer.  E  is  a  Wr 
ineh  tin  tube,  two  foet  long,  which  admits  ir 
into  the  ventilator  (space  under  egg  drawer). 
The  ventilator  is  five  inches  deep,  and  is  of  the 
same  length  and  width  as  the  tank.  Fig.  48ti 
shows  a  sectional  plan ; 


Fig.  486. 


A  is  a  tube  extending  through  the  incuba¬ 
tor  into  the  tank.  B  is  a  faucet  for  draining 
oir  water.  C  is  the  egg  drawer.  P  is  the  tin 
air  tube.  The  egg  drawer,  Fig.  487,  is  four 


inches  deep,  outside  measurement,  and  should 
be  made  of  light  material.  It  is  39  inches 
long,  and  30  inches  wide,  containing  three 
movable  trays,  1J^  inch  deep,  and  of  size  to 
fit  in  the  drawor.  The  bottoms  are  thin  strips 
(one  inch  wide  and  one  inch  apart,  to  both 
drawer  and  tray  s)  over  which  muslin  is  tightly 
drawn  and  tacked.  Thu  tank  is  seven  inches 
deep.  The  faucet  is  detachable,  and  screwed 
in  when  desired,  on  a  thread.  The  tube  on 
top  is  seven  inches  high.  The  front  of  the  egg 
drawer  is  also  boxed  off  and  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust. 

It  requires  about  1 15  feet  Of  lumber  (inch 
tongued  and  grooved  hoards),  and  the  cost  of 
the  tank  is  about  $5.  The  plan  of  the  tank  is 
shown  at  the  sectional  view  giveu.  When 
completed  the  incubator  is  simply  a  box,  hav¬ 
ing  this  appearance — See  Fig.  488. 


Fig.  488. 


In  building  one  may  follow  any  plan  that 
may  be  preferred,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
couform  to  any  particular  design.  Have  the 
floor  close.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a 
warm  room  for  keeping  the  eggs  at  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature;  but  do  not  attempt  to  havu 
any  tubes  for  the  escape  of  air.  Opening 
the  drawer  to  turn  the  eggs  provides  sulli- 
cient  ventilation. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  OPERATING. 

Each  tray  holds  about  8(1  eggs,  laid  iu  pro¬ 
miscuously,  the  samo  as  iu  a  nest,  making  the 
total  number  for  incubator  340  eggs.  First  fill 
the  tank  with  boiling  water,  but  never  allow  it 
to  remain  iu  the  tube  on  top,  as  it  thus  increases 
pressure;  hence,  when  the  tank  is  full  to  top 
of  tube,  draw  off  a  gallon  of  water.  Fill  it 
48  hours  before  putting  eggs  in,  and  have 
heat  up  to  1  If)0  liefore  they  are  put  in.  As 
the  eggs  will  cool  down  the  heut,  do  not  open 
the  drawer  for  six  hours,  when  the  heat  should 
be  I03u,  and  kept  as  near  to  that  degree  as 
possible,  until  the  end  of  the  hatch.  It  is 
best  to  run  it  a  few  days  without  eggs,  to 
learn  it  thoroughly.  FJace  incubator  in  a 
place  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  (')()'•'.  As  the  heat  will  come  up  slowly, 
it  will  also  cool  off  slowly.  (Should  the  heat 
bo  difficult  to  briug  up,  or  the  eggs  be  too 
cool,  you  can  raise  or  lower  the  trays,  using 
small  strips  under  them.  You  can  also  stop 
up  or  open  the  air  tube  in  the  front  opening 
of  the  ventilator  whenever  you  desire.  When 
the  eggs  are  put  in,  the  drawer  will  cool 
down  some.  All  that  is  required  then  is  to 
add  about  a  bucket  or  so  of  water  once  or 
twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  but 
be  careful  about  endeavoriug  to  got  up  heat 
suddenly,  as  the  heat  does  not  rise  for  live 
hours  after  the  additional  bucket  of  water  is 
added.  The  cool  air  comes  from  the  ventila¬ 
tor  pipe,  passing  through  the  muslin  bottom 


of  the  egg-drawer  to  the  eggs.  Avoid  opening 
the  egg-drawer  frequently,  as  it  allows  too 
much  escape  of  heat,  and  be  careful  not  to 
open  it  when  chicks  are  batching,  unless  com¬ 
pelled,  as  it  causes  loss  of  heat  and  ryoisture 
at  a  critical  time. 

Cold  drafts  on  the  chicks  at  that  time  are 
fatal.  Do  not  oblige  visitors.  Be  sure  your 
thermometer  records  directly,  us  half  the  fail¬ 
ures  are  due  to  incorrect  thermometers,  and 
not  one  in  twenty  Is  correct.  Place  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  even  with  the  top  of  the 
eggs,  that  is,  when  the  thermometer  is  lyiug 
down  in  the  drawer,  with  the  upper  end 
slightly  raised,  so  as  to  allow  the  mercury  to 
rise,  but  the  bulb  and  eggs  should  l>c  of  the 
same  heat,  as  the  figures  record  the  heat  in 
the  bulb,  and  not  in  the  tube. 

Turn  the  eggs  twice  a  day  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals — six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  six 
o’clock  at  night.  Do  not  let  them  cool  lower 
than  70  degrees,  Turn  them  by  taking  a  row 
of  eggs  from  the  end  of  the  tray  and  placing 
them  at  the  other  end,  turning  the  eggs  by 
rolliug  them  over  with  your  hand.  By  re¬ 
moving  only  one  row  you  eau  roll  all  the  rest 
easily.  Give  no  moisture  the  first  week,  very 
little  the  second,  and  plenty  the  third  week. 
Do  not  sprinkle  the  eggs.  For  moisture,  put 
a  wet  sponge,  the  size  of  an  egg  (placed  in  a 
fiat  cup),  iu  each  tray,  the  second  week,  and 
two  sponges  in  each  tray  the  third  week.  Do 
not  put  iu  sponges  until  you  are  about  to  shut 
up  the  drawer,  after  turning.  Wet  the 
sponges  by  dipping  In  hot  water.  After  the 
first  teu  days  the  auimal  heat  of  the  chicks 
will  partially  assist  in  keeping  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  Bo  careful,  as  beat  always  drops  when 
chicks  ore  taken  out.  You  can  have  a  small 
glass  doorin  frontof  the  eggdrawer,  to  observe 
thermometer,  if  desired.  Always  change 
position  of  trays  when  the  eggs  are  turned, 
putting  the  front  one  at  the  rear.  After  the 
fourteenth  day  spray  the  eggs  twice  a  day 
with  water  warmed  to  lit)  degrees,  using  an 
atomizer,  and  do  it  quickly. 

THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

FINE  DISPLAYS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Once  more  the  great  roof  of  Madison 
Sauare  Garden  resounds  with  the  crowing  of 
cocks  and  the  great  din  that,  always  accom¬ 
panies  a  largo  poultry  show.  It  is  two  years 
sluce  the  last  one,  held  by  the  New  York  Fuu- 
ciers’  Club.  The  present  one  is  held  by  the 
New  York  Poultry  Exchange,  and  is  supported 
by  many  of  the  lending  poultry  fanciers  who 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  honors  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  birds  come  from  a  diversity 
of  points  of  many  States.  A  novel  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  exhibition  is  the  open-wire  show 
pens,  being  open  in  the  front,  back,  and  top, 
which  lets  in  full  light  around  the  stock  and 
enables  one  to  see  at  once  through  the  differ¬ 
ent  pens  and  compare  them  at  a  glance,  the 
dividing  partitions  only  being  a  solid  surface 
of  thin  metal,  to  keep  the  birds  from  fighting. 
One  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  the  prepond* 
erance  of  Asiatics,  especially  the  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  a  few  Dark  Brahmas,  but  Cochins,  Buff 
ami  Partridge,  and  Langsbans,  also,  are  finely 
represented.  The  exhibit  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
alone  embruces  over  250  birds.  Wyandottcs 
likewise  are  well  represented,  and  so  are  their 
white  cousins,  the  White  Wyandottcs.  Ttie 
Asiatics  usually  occupy  a  large  share  of  space 
but  in  this  ease  the  smaller  birds  occupy  a 
smaller  space  than  usual;  but  there  are  some 
fine  birds.  There  are  also  a  few  Andalusians. 
Leghorns  are  not  numerous.  The  Game  class 
isrepresented  by  some  beautiful  specimens. 
Miuorcas  ure  largely  represented,  both  Black 
and  White.  Of  Spanish  and  Hamburg  there 
are  but  few.  Some  tine  White  crested  Black 
Polish,  some  all  white,  and  an  old-fashioned 
pen  of  Yellows  are  shown.  Silver-gray  and 
colored  Dorkings  are  stronger  than  usual. 
There  arc,  too,  soma  very  fine  Jersey  Blues. 
The  French  breeds  are  represented  principally 
by  a  few  good  Houdaus.  Bantams  are  in  fine 
order,  if  not  numerous. 

Turkeys  arc  doing  their  best  with  lino,  im¬ 
mense,  plump  bodies  for  Christmas  fare. 

The  aquatic  class  is  very  good.  There  are 
quantities  of  ducks,  and  iu  an  inclosure  with 
water  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Man¬ 
darin,  Wood,  Whistlers,  and  other  fancy 
birds. 

A  grand  display  is  also  made  of  Golden 
Pheasants,  in  two  large  iuelosureB. 

Pigeons  arc  a  special  feature  of  this  exhibit. 
Homing  pigeons  are  in  great  numbers,  from 
many  points— from  Alabama  to  Boston — with 
records  of  long  flights,  some  of  them  for 
hundreds  of  miles  without  stopping,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  show  thoir  powers  will  be  tested  in 
(lights  home.  Of  fancy  toy  pigeons  there  is 
a  delightful  display  of  fornis  and  colors — 
Priests,  Nuus,  Owls,  Barbs,  Swallows,  and 
endless  others.  More  will  be  shown  than  are 
yet  in  position. 

Those  who  ure  not  initiated  into  the  wys 


teries  of  incubators  and  brooders  can  find 
he:e  ample  information  of  the  practical  work¬ 
ings  of  hutching  without  hens,  and  rearing 
without  mothers;  and  also  see  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  feeding,  doctoring,  etc.  The 
exhibition  remains  opou  till  December  21. 
The  rabbits  and  fancy  pets  finish  up  this 
great  show  in  Madison  (Square  Garden. 

H.  H. 


WYANDOTTE8. 

The  Rural  first  called  my  attention  to  this 
breed,  and  glad  I  am  to  state  that  they  are 
with  me  still  the  best  fowls  I  breed.  Wonder¬ 
ful  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this 
breed,  and  they  breed  us  uniformly  as  most 
other  breeds  if  properly  selected.  As  layers, 
I  have  found  them  unusually  good  ;  but  their 
great  merit  lies  in  the  splendid  dressed  car¬ 
cass.  I  seud  poultry  to  private  parties  iu 
New  York  City,  and  find  the  W  y  a  culottes 
sell  the  best,  and  invariably  the  customers 
wont  more  of  the  kind.  They  arc  meaty, 
with  less  iuternar  fat  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  They  are  in  poultry  what  Berkshires 
are  in  swine.  So  the  Rural  has  another 
feather  in  its  cap. 

OLD  SUBSCRIBER  AND  WELL-WISHER. 


Dtunj 


“  FOREIGN  SALT  IN  THE  DAIRY.” 

Mr.  T.  D.  Curtis's  statements  controverted-, 
the  alleged  objects  of  his  article-,  compara¬ 
tive  analyses  of  American  and  English 
dairy  salts-,  uniformity  of  grain  and 
“ condition brines  of  both  countries; 
alkali  in  both  suits-,  premiums  on  butter 
salted  with  both  kinds. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  proven  itself 
to  be  a  thoroughly  American  journal  and  has 
been  so  steadily  inbred  with  the  true  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  that  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  giving 
Space  in  its  columns  to  an  article  by  the  paid 
agent  of  a  foreign  concern,  iu  which  he  has 
stated  so  much  that  is  not  true  in  attempting 
to  injure  an  important  American  manufac¬ 
ture  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  interest 
with  which  he  is  ident  ified,  as  to  make  its  cor¬ 
rection  absolutely  necessary.  I  refer  to  the 
article  on  “Foreign  Salt  in  the  Dairy”  by  T. 
D.  Curtis  which  appeared  in  the  Rural  of 
Dec.  3. 

The  article  was  written  for  two  purposes: 
First  to  beueflt  English  dairy  salt  by  injuring 
the  reputation  of  American  salt  which  is  rap¬ 
idly  supplanting  the  imported  article;  and, 
second  to  further  aid  salt  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
ture  by  creating  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
removing  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  if. 
The  tariff  question  will  receive  future  atten¬ 
tion.  The  misrepresentations  regarding 
American  salt  demand  immediate  correction. 

Mr.  Curtis  begins  with  this  statement:  “It 
is  a  well  known  fact  among  leading  dairymen 
that  American  dairy  salts  are  not  as  pure  and 
reliable,  uor  of  us  uniform  grain,  nor  in  as 
good  condition  for  the  use  of  the  dairyman 
as  the  best  English  salts.”  As  regards  the 
first  statement,  as  to  purity,  I  offer  the  analy. 
ses of  one  of  the  leading  American  salts  and 
that-  of  the  salt  with  which  Mr.  Curtis  is  con¬ 
nected,  both  made  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Engelhardt, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y,,  who  is  recognized  as  an 
analytical  chemist  of  the  highest  standiug. 
Both  analyses  were  made  from  samples  taken 
from  commercial  packages  in  a  general  ware¬ 
house.  1  withhold  the  name  of  ihe  brand  iu 
order  that  a  charge  of  free  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  made. 

Comparative  analyses  of  Dairy  Salts  made 
by  Dr.  F.E.  Eugulbardt,  of  Syracuse,  in  1886: 


Moisture . 

English. 
..  .0.8200 

American. 

0.3134 

Insoluble  Matter..  . . 

_ 0.0306 

0.0064 

Sulphate  of  Lime  ... 

...  1.2063 

0.9090 

Chloride  of  Magnesium. .  .0.031 1 

0.0584 

Pure  Salt  . 

..97.6800 

98.4893 

The  “uniformity  of 

grain”  iu 

salt  not 

ground  depends  upou  the  sifting,  and  this  is 
done  in  the  brand  mentioned  in  the  same 
kind  of  sieves  and  in  the  same  manuer  as  in 
the  brand  Mr.  Curtis  represents.  As  to  “good 
condition,”  this  American  salt  never  lumps, 
while  Mr.  C.’s  does  lump;  this  salt  is  always 
eleau,  while  Mr.  C.’s  is  usually  more  or  less 
discolored  with  dirt. 

Mr.  C.  next  makes  a  number  of  incorrect 
statements  regarding  American  brines.  The 
natural  brine- flows  in  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land  ure  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
objections  mentioned  as  applicable  to  the 
American,  apply  to  the  English  as  well.  He 
then  says  “where  the  brine  i;  made,  as  in  the 
Genesee,  N.  Y.  region,  by  forcing  water  into 
the  borings,  and  thus  artificially,  as  a  were, 
producing  the  brim  s,  it  coutmus  not  only  the 
impurities  of  tiie  rock  suit  dissolved,  but  all 
that  are  contained  in  the  water  that  is  forced 
into  the  borings.  Heuco  the  briues  are  very 
impure.”  Mr,  C.,  in  his  endeavor  to  injure 
the  particular  dairy  salt  that  has  most  success¬ 


fully  supplanted  his  own  trade,  has  quite  over¬ 
reached  himself  in  thus  referring  to  “Genesee” 
brine.  All  that brine is  from  a  natural  flow; 
not  one  gallon  of  it  is  from  water  forced  into 
the  borings.  The  brine  is  formed  and  is  ob¬ 
tained  precisely  as  is  that  in  England  from 
which  the  best  English  dairy  salts  are  made, 
and  it  is  purified  in  the  same  way.  Tn  other 
localities  Mr.  C ’s  remarks  may  apply. 

After  sundry  assumptions  of  wisdom  in 
regard  to  purifying  brines  Mr.  C.  concludes 
this  subject  by  saying  “American  salts  have 
an  alkaline  reaction,  which  is  a  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  dairy  salt.”  His  statements  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  purifying  the  brine  are  iucorrect; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  result  of 
chemical  investigation.  An  official  chemist 
of  high  stunding  in  New  York  City,  has 
recently  examined  the  American  salt  referred 
to  and  the  English  brand  which  Mr.  C.  repre¬ 
sents,  and  lie  certifies  that  the  English  salt  has 
a  greater  excess  of  alkali  than  the  American. 
Names  and  further  facts  will  be  giveu  if 
necessary. 

And  then  Mr.  C.  claims  that  he  has  shown 
why  American  dairymen  must  use  English 
salt.  Mr.  C.  attended  the  recent  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Egg  Association  at  Manchester,  Iowa.  He 
can  remember  it  by  recalling  the  fact  that  he 
there  introduced  into  an  address  on  u  subject 
altogether  foreign  to  salt,  these  same  claims 
in  reference  to  English  and  American  salts. 
At  that  meeting  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
dairy  products  when  the  Association’s  judges 
awarded  15  premiums  on  butter.  Of  these, 
13  were  given  upon  packages  salted  with 
American  salt,  and  two  upon  those  in  which 
English  salt  had  been  used.  Lest  this  may 
be  considered  to  be  due  to  locality,  I  will 
state  that  at  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago  last 
year,  where  the  exhibits  came  from  many 
States,  nearly  the  same  proportion  obtuined 
in  the  premiums  awarded.  These  National 
exhibits  effectually  sweep  away  the  absurd 
claim  that  American  dairymen  must  use 
English  salt. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  best  brands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dairy  salt  have  come  to  stay.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  made 
elsewhere.  They  will  stand  or  fall  iu  compe¬ 
tition  with  foreign  goods  solely  upon  their 
merits.  No  attempt  is  made  to  bolster  them 
up  by  false  statements  derogatory  to  English 
salt,  and  the  American  agents  of  English  man¬ 
ufacturers  cannot  permanently  injure  them 
by  erroueous  statements  as  to  their  alleged 
inferiority.  james  wood. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WHO  CAN  ANSWER? 

Has  anybody  experimented  so  as  to  learn 
the  effects  on  the  quautity  and  quality  of  milk 
and  the  color  and  character  of  the  butter  of  a 
fresh  meat,  ration  given  daily  to  a  milch  cow? 
Eggs  and  milk  are  knowu  to  be  not  remote 
from  each  other  iu  constituents.  The  best 
grain  for  milch  cows,  so  practical  dairymen 
tell  me,  is  ground  wheat  screenings,  and  those 
who  have  hud  experience  with  fowls,  stay  there 
is  no  grain  equal  to  them  for  egg  production. 
Iu  the  winter  when  cows  get  no  green  food, 
the  butter  is  apt  to  be  white.  The  yelks  of 
eggs  are  affected  in  the  same  way,  when  the 
hens  arc  deprived  of  similar  food.  But  where 
hens  are  turned  into  the  fields  to  devour  the 
white  grubs  which  arc  often  the  scourge  of 
crops  in  the  old  country,  the  yelks  of  the  eggs 
change  to  a  yellow  that  is  nearly  an  orange, 
and  they  are  much  sought  for  by  confectioners, 
though  rejected  for  the  table  ou  account  of  a 
disagreeable  taste  they  acquire.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  myself  the  feeding  of  pork  cracklings  in 
winter  restores  a  summer  tint  to  the  eggs. 
Will  feeding  fresh  meat  in  some  clean  form, 
increase  the  quantity  and  high  ten  the  color  of 
butter?  The  Kaffir  women,  whose  daiiy  ra¬ 
tions  arc  almost  wholly  milk  and  fresh  meat, 
breed  as  often  and  have  twins  us  frequently 
as  Dorset  sheep;  will  a  similar  food  ration 
produce  similar  results  iu  cows  and  chickens? 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


VITALITY  OF  POTATO  VARIETIES. 


Lessons  from  stock  breeding',  production  of 
new  varieties  of  potatoes ;  slotv  deteriora¬ 
tion  under  adverse  conditio’ns ;  variations; 
selection;  with  proper  selection  and  favor¬ 
able  conditions  improvement,  sure. 

Our  improved  breeds  of  cattle  have  been 
brought  to  their  high  degree  of  excellence  by 
careful  selection,  abundant  food  and  skillful 
management.  No  fact  is  better  appreciated 
by  breeders  of  cattlj  than  that  to  sub¬ 
ject  any  of  our  improved  breeds  to  exposure 
and  a  limited  supply  of  food,  and  to  select  for 
reproduction  without  proper  regard  for  the 
quality  and  type  desired,  would  soon  cause  the 
breed  to  deteriorate, 
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New  varieties  of  potatoes  are  produced,  as 
is  well  known,  by  growing  the  seed  under  the 
best  possible  known  couditions,  and  by  select¬ 
ing  from  the  many  new  types  thus  produced 
those  having  the  desired  qualities.  But  few 
of  the  many  types  produced  possess  desirable 
characteristics.  Is  it  strauge  that  these  new 
types,  produced  by  careful  cultivation  aud  se¬ 
lection,  should  under  adverse  cultivation  and 
without  proper  selection,  deteriorate?  Varia¬ 
tions  will  not  take  place  as  rapidly  as  in  the 
animal,  for  the  potato  plant  iu  ordinary  cul¬ 
ture,  being  reproduced  by  a  bud,  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  single  parent.  The  bud, placed  in  the 
ground  aud  supplied  with  the  necessary  food 
by  the  tuber,  under  proper  conditions  begins 
to  grow.  As  soon  as  greeu  leaves  are  formed 
the  plant  starts  on  a  separate  aud  independent 
existence,  and  is  as  truly  the  offspring  of  the 
preceding  potato  plant  as  the  calf  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  cow  that  gave  it  birth. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes,  forced,  as  it  were,  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  by  proper  selection  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  should  deteriorate  when  receiving 
neither.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  a 
given  variety  of  potato  may  not  be  improved 
by  selection  and  cultivation.  No  variation, 
when  the  reproduction  is  by  buds,  cau  take 
place,  except  that  due  to  its  conditions  of  life, 
because  it  descends  from  a  single  individual. 
But  bud  variation  does  take  place  iu  many 
cultivated  plants,  as  in  the  uectariue,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the 
potato.  Every  potato  in  the  field  differs  from 
every  other  potato,  and  each  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reproduce  after  its  kind.  By  con¬ 
stant  selection  of  those  possessing  the  requisite 
qualities  in  stem,  leaf  and  tuber,  together 
with  proper  cultivation,  a  potato  of  the  re¬ 
quired  standard  may  be  produced. 

The  selection  must  be  made  in  the  proper 
way,  as  has,  heretofore,  been  pointed  out  by 
others.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  select  large 
tubers.  Neither  is  it  necessarily  unwise  to 
select  small  ones.  We  must  select  from  the 
individual  plant,  viz.,  the  hill.  A  small 
tuber  from  a  hill  containing  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  desirable  tubers  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
better  for  planting  thau  a  large  potato  from 
a  hill  containing,  otherwise,  small  potatoes. 
Having  selected  properly,  place  the  tuber 
under  conditions  as  good  for  its  development 
as  those,  its  parent  had,  or  better,  aud  the  result 
will  be  an  improvement  of  the  variety.  Iu 
other  words,  apply  the  well-known  laws  of 
breeding  and  feeding  iu  the  rearing  of  our 
domestic  animals  and  of  selection  and  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  production  of  our  ordinary  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  to  the  production  of  potatoes, 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  in  regard  to 
their  deterioration.  T.  f.  hunt. 

University  of  Illinois. 

.  »»«  — 

STORING  POTATOES. 


I  was  much  pleased  with  the  views  of  the 
Rural’s  correspondents  on  the  different 
methods  of  storing  seed  potatoes  as  given  in 
the  issue  of  Dee.  3.  The  following  is  my  plan, 
which  has  proved  to  be  very  good  and  is  at¬ 
tended  with  very  little  expense.  At  digging 
time  I  usually  put  my  potatoes  on  the  barn 
floor  (baviug  darkened  the  windows),  where  I 
allow  them  to  remain  until  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  cool.  I  then  remove  them  to  a  con¬ 
venient  place  to  bury  them,  simply  leveling 
the  ground,  and  placing  the  tubers  on  it.  I 
then  cover  them  with  a  good  coat  of  straw; 
then  with  about  six  inches  of  dirt,  placing  in 
the  top  for  ventilation  a  tile  filled  with  straw 
to  keep  out  the  rain.  I  leave  them  in  this 
condition  until  the  six  inches  of  dirt  become 
frozen.  I  then  cover  with  coarse  horse  man¬ 
ure  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
the  work  is  done.  Always  allow  the  ground 
to  freeze  before  applying  the  manure,  thus 
securing  a  more  equal  temperature.  The 
frost  will  not  penetrate  through  the  manure, 
nor  will  the  earth  beneath  become  thawed  by 
the  warm  days  in  winter.  I  have  often,  on 
taking  out  my  potatues  the  last  of  April  or  the 
first  of  May,  found  the  ground  so  frozen  that 
the  pit  would  not  fall  iu  after  all  the  potatoes 
were  removed.  This  last  spring  I  opened  my 
pits  the  last  week  in  April  and  my  seed  pota¬ 
toes  were  just  as  solid  and  free  from  sprouts 
as  on  the  day  they  were  buried,  w.  h.  m. 


Palmyra,  Mich. 


MR.  TERRY’S  NEW  BARN. 


PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 

Fig.  489  gives  the  plan  of  second  story  of  the 
main  barn.  The  posts  are  about  20  feet.  All 
posts,  sills,  beams  aud  plates  are  8x8  inches. 
To  avoid  the  extra  expense  of  very  long  tim¬ 
ber,  the  sills,  beams,  and  plates  are  spliced. 
The  girts  are  4x4  inches ;  rafters  2x6,  and  pur¬ 
lin  plates  and  posts  6x6.  This  is  a  light  frame, 
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but  heavy  enough  when  the  weights  of  hay 
and  grain  are  thrown  on  the  earth,  directly. 
We  covered  the  barn  with  shingles  instead  of 
slates,  partly  because  they  do  uot  draw  the 
heat  so  much,  aud  hence  are  cooler  to  mow 
away  grain  under,  and  partly  because  they 
were  cheaper.  The  difference  in  cost  (includ¬ 
ing  the  heavier  roof,  etc.,)  put  at  interest, 
would  briug  iu  mouey  enough  to  shingle  the 
roof  over  by  the  time  the  present  one  gives  out. 
We  have  slates  ou  our  house  because  the  cis¬ 
tern  water  from  them  is  so  much  nicer  and 
cleaner,  and  then  they  look  better.  The  baru 
floor  is  of  two-inch  Norway  pine,  matched. 
There  are  two  trap-doors,  0,  down  which  we 
can  empty  grain,  potatoes,  bran,  or  other 
feed.  A  car-load  of  bran  can  be  Stored  here 
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very  handily  when  the  price  is  low.  Ten  tons 
put  in  a  month  ago  .would  have  cost  enough 
less  than  at  the  present  price  to  pay  more  than 
20  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  granary. 
Many  a  time  have  T  paid  this  20  per  cent,  to 
dealers,  because  I  had  uo  handy  place  to  store 
feed  before  thrashing.  The  barn  floor  of  course 
goes  clear  through  to  the  back  of  the  baru — 45 
feet.  When  drawing  in  hay  and  grain,  we 
cau  get  in  two  loads  at  once,  iu  case  of  storm 
coming,  or  at  night,  to  be  mowed  away  while 
the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning. 

The  five  hay  and  straw  chutes  are  marked 
n.  These  are  built  up  ns  high  as  hay  and 
straw  ever  go.  The  chute  marked  P  has  a 
door-way  into  it  from  that  side,  and  a  ladder 
so  one  can  go  from  the  baru  floor  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  alley  in  the  cow  stable  below.  One  of  the 
big  doors  in  front  of  the  barn  floor  has  a 
small  door,  2  feet  by  OV9,  built  iu  it.  The  big 
doors  are  14  feet  high,  and  too  large  to  open 
when  one  only  wants  to  go  through.  All  the 
doors  except  one  from  the  tool  house  to  the 
horse  stable  are  hung  with  T  hinges. 

The  writer  interviewed  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  who  were  using  slide  doors,  last  win¬ 
ter,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  al¬ 
most  without  exception  they  said  they 
wouldn’t  use  them  again  where  they  came  out¬ 
side.  They  do  not  shut  so  tightly  as  a  hinged 
door,  and  are  liable  to  stick  or  cause  trouble 
in  some  way.  I  have  a  1  Much  iron  rod,  some 
four  feet  long,  attached  with  an  eye-bolt  to 
the  inside  of  each  big  door.  At  the  other  end 
the  rod  is  made  into  a  hook,  aud  a  hole  bored 
into  the  plank  bridge  makes  a  place  for  it  to 


hook  into.  When  the  door  is  open,  this  rod 
will  hold  it  firmly.  When  not  in  use,  it  is 
laid  up  on  a  hook  on  the  inside  of  the  door. 
These  cost  only  25  cents  each. 

The  straw  slide  shown  in  Fig.  489  is  made  of 
two-inch  planks,  surfaced,  aud  the  surfaced 
sides  up.  These  planks  are  fastened 
on  top  of  the  beams,  10  feet  above 
the  barn  floor.  There  should  be  a  plank 
on  each  side  also.  When  thrashing  the 
straw-carrier  delivers  the  straw  upon  this 
slide.  Being  smooth,  two  men  can  push  it 
off  at  the  ends.  It  takes  but  little,  if  any, 
more  help  to  take  care  of  straw  iu  the  baru 
than  to  stack  it  out-of-doors.  We  had  84 
large  loads  of  wheat  ou  top  of  the  hay  (40 
loads)  in  the  bays  this  year.  The  straw  is  all 
in  the  space  over  the  stables,  and  there  is  some 


room  to  spare.  The  bays  would  have  held 
about  16  more  loads  or  90  in  all,  and  by  loads 
I  mean  at  least  a  ton,  green  weight,  of  bay, 
and  2,500  to  8,000  pounds  of  wheat.  The  bays 
being  so  deep,  the  contents  settle  and  settle 
until  one  begins  to  think  they  never  will  get 
full.  We  are  feeding  clover  hay  now  that  was 
under  the  wheat  and  pressed  until  it  was 
about  as  solid  as  timber,  and  it  is  beautiful. 
When  we  were  through  thrasbiug  one  man 
jumped  down  from  the  straw  slide  ou  to  the 
hay,  without  stopping  to  think  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  it  had  been  under.  He  might 
almost  as  well  have  jumped  on  to  the  barn 
floor.  He  will  not  be  iu  a  hurry  to  try  it 
again. 


A  $1,500  Cottage.  Side.  Fig.  491. 


'  Around  under  the  eaves,  and  in  the  end, 
there  are  eight  doors  to  open  for  air  when 
mowiug  away  hay  and  grain,  or  thrashing. 
These  are  not  shown  m  the  picture  or  plan. 
They  are  3x5  each.  Two  more  put  iu  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  barn  floor  and  lower  down 
would  he  nice,  I  find  by  experience.  These 
doors,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  made  of 
matched  flooring.  The  large  ventilator  ou 
top  of  the  barn  has  four  pairs  of  blinds.  These 
eau  all  be  throwu  open  when  thrashing. 
They  are  open  in  the  picture.  But  they 
should  be  kept  closed  nights,  while  the  hay  is 
sweating. 

Thereof  of  the  covered  yard,  page  801,  is  held 
up  by  12-inch  beams,  30  feet  Jong.  There  are 
three  of  these.  Two  of  the  three  posts  under 
the  outside  ends  can  be  seen  in  the  picture, 
aud  also  one  po9t  under  the  middle  of  the  back 
beam.  The  other  beams  have  no  support  in 
the  middle,  ns  iL  would  be  iu  the  way. 

The  baru  is  covered  with  boards  12  inches 
wide  and  ship-lapped  and  coved.  This  looks 
nice.  The  tool  house  is  battened,  us  I  wanted 
a  very  tight  job  of  that.  This  lumber  cost, 
surfaced  and  coved,  $19  per  m.  The  matched 
flooring,  of  which  the  doors  were  made,  cost 
$15  per  m,  and  they  are  tighter  aud  stronger. 
If  going  to  build  again,  I  think  I  would  cover 
the  entire  building  with  flooring  about  five 
inches  wide.  It  would  make  a  strong,  tight 
job,  and  that  is  what  we  want.  Our  barn  is 
painted  with  two  coats  already  and  will  have 
a  third.  We  used  simply  Venetian  red  aud 


oil;  aud  trimmed  with  old  gold  color,  which 
cau  be  bought  ready  mixed.  The  buildings 
have  a  nice  heavy  cornice  and  brown  mould¬ 
ing.  I  want  them  to  look  neat  and  finished, 
if  they  are  only  barns.  I  always  feel  sorry 
for  a  man  who  only  considers  a  barn  or  a 
house  as  something  to  turn  wind  and  water 
without  any  regard  whatever  for  wlmt  de¬ 
lights  the  eye  I  forgot  to  say  that  scaffolds 
could  be  built  over  the  baru  floor,  that  would 
hold  some  10  loads  more  of  grain,  if  the  room 
was  needed,  thus  making  the  storage  capacity 
100  loads.  After  thrashing,  second-crop  hay, 
or  roweu,  can  l»e  put  in  on  the  hay,  or  clover 
for  seed;  but  I  prefer  stacking  that  aud  cov¬ 
ering  it  with  straw.  We  have  just  built  three 
stacks  in  this  way.  I  cannot  stand  the  dust  iu 
mowing  it  away  or  iu  pitching  it  out  of  a 


barn.  When  drawing  in  the  hay  (first  crop) 
we  put  two  or  three  loads  in  the  place  for  straw 
to  feed  the  horses  until  after  we  thrash,  so  we 
can  get  at  what  is  in  the  bays.  This  finishes 
the  description,  unless  1  have  overlooked 
something  thatsomo  friend  would  like  to  know 
about. 

A  farmer  once  showed  me  around  a  new 
barn  and  said;  “It  is  all  right  but  one  thing; 
it  isn’t  paid  for  ”  It  may  not  be  quite  proper 
to  say  that  this  barn  is  all  paid  for.  Within 
four  years  I  have  paid  $4,500  for  new  farm 
buildings  and  the  money  has  been  dug  out  of 
a  little  55-acre  farm,  only  86  acres  of  which 
are  eultivatable.  I  want  the  reader  to  take 
note  that  this  barn  is  for  a  55-acre  farmer, 
and  there  isn't  a  bit  of  room  to  spare,  one 
3rear  with  another.  Farming  pays  ou  this 
farm. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

A  $1,500  COTTAGE. 

The  plans  shown  at  Figs.  490-493,  are  re-en¬ 
graved  from  the  Manufacturer  aud  Builder. 
That  publication  claims  that  this  cottage  eau 
actually  be  built  for  $1,500.  The  plans  show 
the  dimensions  aud  all  arrangements. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

Mr.  Gibb's  locality;  excellently  adapted  for 
fruit  culture;  large  orchards;  a  local  ex¬ 
hibit;  the  Fameuse  reproduced  from  seed; 
modifications  of  type;  Siawassee;  Mr. 
Gibb's  commercial  and  experimental  tree 
plantings. 


The  location  of  Mr.  Charles  Gibb  is  upon  a 


moderate  slope  which  is  yet  considerably  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  geueral  level  of  the  country 
in  all  directions  except  southward.  The  lo¬ 
cality  is  thickly  strewn  with  immense  bould¬ 
ers,  some  of  them  well  upon  the  surface,  aud 
others  nearly  or  quite  embedded  in  the  earth, 
and  too  numerous  and  large  to  be  removed  at 
any  reasonable  cost.  These  boulders,  together 
with  the  gravelly  soil  in  which  they  are  im¬ 
bedded,  are  obviously  the  debris  of  au  adja¬ 
cent  mountain — probably  the  terminus  iu  this 
direction  of  the  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire 
raugc — said  to  be  some  1,800  feet  in  bight, 
upon  the  top  of  which  aud  in  full  view  from 
this  place,  is  a  tower,  30  feet  in  bight,  from 
the  top  of  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains  of  Northeastern  New  York 
are  visible  on  a  clear  day,  while  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  may  be  seen  the  hills  aud  moun¬ 
tains  of  Maiue. 

Even  upou  this  lower  gentle  slope,  from  a 
rustic  tower  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Gibb,  only 
high  enough  to  afford  a  view  above  the  or¬ 
chard  trees,  1  understand  that  on  a  clear  day 
some  five  or  six  villages  are  visible;  but  while 
there  I  found  the  atmosphere  too  smoky  for  a 
satisfactory  observation. 

From  the  facts  already  stated,  may  be 
naturally  aud  correctly  inferred  that  the 
soil  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  requisite 
elements  of  tree  growth,  and  also  that  the 
natural  drainage  is  perfect.  So  successful 
has  fruit  culture,  aud  applo  culture  especially, 
proved,  in  this  locality,  that  the  entire  vicin¬ 
ity  seems  to  lie,  to  a  very  unusual  extent, 
given  up  to  this  pursuit.  So  extensive  and 
general  is  this  interest,  in  this  immediate  re¬ 
gion,  thut  it  has  originated  ami  effectually 
maintains  a  horticultural  society,  which  was 
to  hold  its  autumn  exhibition  during  the  week 
of  my  visit;  but,  very  greatly  to  my  regret, 
the  necessity  to  be  at  the  Michigan  State  fair 
that  week,  rendered  an  attendance  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

That  the  influence  aud  example  of  Mr.  Gibb 
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are  important  aids  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
society,  was  abundantly  manifest  during  the 
few  very  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  I  was 
able  to  spend  there.  Preparations  were  al¬ 
ready  in  progress  for  the  exhibition,  and  not 
only  were  his  own  persona]  collections,  already 
made,  extensive  and  instructive,  but  he  was 
actively  promoting  and  encouraging  contribu¬ 
tions  by  others. 

Among  other  measures  employed  to  increase 
the  extent  and  interest  of  the  exhibit,  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  he  bad,  as  a  means  of  enlisting  a  wider 
interest,  agreed  with  a  lady  friend  that  they 
would  each  collect  a  rival  exhibit  of  seeds, 
each  variety  to  be  correctly  labeled. 

Although  the  Fameuse  apple  was  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  of  doubtful  hardiness  on  the  grounds 
of  Dr.  Hoskins,  in  Northern  Vermont,  at  this 
place,  still  further  north,  although  not  by  any 
means  considered  perfect,  it  is  very  much 
more  extensively  planted  than  any — perhaps 
than  all — other  varieties.  The  objection  to  it 
here  is  not  so  much  a  lack  of  hardiness,  as  its 
liability  to  become  scabby  and  cracked.  This 
apple,  more  perhaps  than  auy  other  American 
variety,  save  possibly  the  Fall  Pippin,  shows 
a  tendency  to  reproduce  itself  from  tbeeeed — 
a  tendency  unusually  noticeable  here  where  it 
is  so  generally  grown,  and  where  a  number  of 
its  seedlings  exist,  very  closely  resembling 
the  parent.  The  foliage  of  the  Fauieuse  here 
shows  a  firmer  and  more  glossy  texture  than 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  most  other  localities 
where  I  have  been  conversant  with  it.  It  has 
not  been  my  opinion  that  varieties  of  trees 
undergo  modification  in  this  particular  with 
change  of  climate;  and  my  observations  here 
may  perchance  be  at  fault;  although,  to  my 
apprehension,  at  the  time,  there  was  appar¬ 
ently  an  increased  firmness  of  texture  and 
glossiness  of  surface  of  the  foliage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  this  variety,  grown  iu  the 
climate  of  Southern  Michigan,  Since  any 
actual  modification  of  this  character,  under 
such  change  of  circumstances,  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  modified 
degree  of  hardiness,  the  question  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  modification  may  be  one 
worthy  of  careful  examination. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of  apples, 
of  which  the  Fameuse  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  parent  and  type,  finds  much  confirmation, 
even  in  Michigan,  since  the  old  French  or¬ 
chards  of  Eastern  Miehigau,  together  with 
those  of  Western  Ontario,  arc  reputed  to  have 
been  originally  derived  from  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal;  and  about  Detroit  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  slight  modifications  of  the  type,  yet 
varying  too  greatly  to  be  readily  assumed 
to  result  from  any  process  short  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  A  notable  aud  altogether  authentic  case 
iu  poiut,  is  that  of  the  Shiawassee,  which 
sprang  from  seeds  of  Fameuse  grown  in  Oak¬ 
land  County,  Michigan,  some  30  or  40  years 
siuce,  and  the  young  seedling  tree  was  trans¬ 
planted  and  fruited  in  the  ueighboriug  county 
of  Shiawassee ;  whence  its  name.  This  apple, 
although  varying  considerably  in  form,  is  yet 
so  nearly  identical  with  Fameuse  in  color, 
flavor,  texture,  aroma,  and  even  iu  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  its  flesh,  that  the  writer,  intro¬ 
ducing  it  to  the  public,  sent  specimens  to  the 
late  Charles  Downing  at  several  different 
times,  and  in  successive  .years,  before  he  be¬ 
came  fully  assured  of  their  identity. 

Mr.  Gibb  has  extensive  orchards,  which, 
like  those  of  his  neighbors,  consist  very  large¬ 
ly  of  Fameuse  although  coutaiuiug  mauy 
other  varieties,  generally  in  only  moderate 
quantity.  Aside  from  his  orchards,  he  has 
trial  plantations,  including  a  wide  range  of 
varieties  of  such  classes  of  fruits  as  promise 
to  be  hardy  enough  for  this  northern  region. 
Among  these  are  many  of  the  recent  impor¬ 
tations  from  Russia,  some  of  which  are  al¬ 
ready  fruiting,  with  promise  of  value. 

His  experiments,  however,  are  by  uo  means 
confined  to  fruits.  His  collections  include  a 
very  considerable  variety  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  have  been  planted 
about  the  residence,  and  along  the  highway; 
as  well  as  along  the  private  walks  and  drives 
of  the  extensive  farm.  A  very  considerable 
plantation  has  also  been  made  of  hardy  tim¬ 
ber  trees;  which  are  already  of  several  years’ 
growth,  so  densely  planted  that,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  at  least,  the  pruning  will  be  done 
by  the  natural  process,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  cultivation. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  that  Mr  Gibb  is 
keeping  well  up  with  the  recent  introductions 
of  new  grapes,  several  of  the  quite  recent 
ones  being  already  iu  bearing,  and  just  now 
at  maturity,  earlier,  possibly,  than  would 
usually  be  the  case  in  this  high  latitude,  oil 
account  of  the  unusual  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  season.  Even  the  less  hardy  varieties 
seem  to  be  in  good  condition,  probably  for  the 
reason  that,  ns  l  understand,  they  are  care¬ 
fully  covered  during  winter. 


FRUITS  FOR  WEST  CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS. 


white,  Lady,  Duchess,  Empire  State:  red 
Brighon,  Delaware,  Wyoming:  black,  Moore’s, 
Worden,  Concord.  Strawberries:  early.  Cres¬ 
cent,  May  King.  Hart’s:  late,  Cumberland, 
Sharpless,  Jersey  Queen.  Raspberries:  Marl¬ 
boro,  Cuthbert,  Shaffer:  black,  Souhegan, 
Mammoth  Cluster,  Gregg:  yellow,  Goldeu 
Queen,  Brinckle  (half  hardy).  Blackberries: 
E.  Harvest,  Kitta tinny,  Snyder.  Gooseber¬ 
ries:  Downing,  Industry.  Currants:  Fay’s, 
Cherry,  White  Grape.  Plums:  Lombard, 
Jefferson,  Imperial  Gage.  Apples:  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin,  Gravenstein,  Porter,  Baldwin,  R.  1. 
Greening.  Roxbury  Russet.  Pears:  Bart¬ 
lett,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Seckel,  Bose. 

Leeds,  Mass.  Hampshire.. 


^lis-ceUaiffous, 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 


The  Best  Paper. — I  know  at  least  six  agri¬ 
cultural  pa pex-s  that  claim  to  be  the  “best  in 
the  world,”  and  at  least  three  are  claiming  to 
“cost  more  than  any  other  agricultural  paper 
published.”  How  do  they  propose  to  settle  it; 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  a.  g.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  probably  never  was  an 
agricultural  paper  published  that  could  not 
muster  subscribers  that  liked  it  better  than 
any  other.  Doubtless  all  the  leading  farm 
papers  could  show  letters  from  their  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  substantiate  this  “best  paper”  claim. 
The  Rural  simply  asks  fanners  to  secure 
samples  of  the  various  papers  and  after  care¬ 
fully  examining  them  to  take  the  ones  that 
please  them  best.  While  it  is  very  bard  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  estimate  of  a  paper  from  a  single  num¬ 
ber,  the  sample  copy  method  will  answer. 
The  Rural  does  not  like  to  beg  farmers  to 
subscribe,  or  to  pay  them  to  do  so.  It  feels 
more  like  telling  them  to  take  it  if  they  consid¬ 
er  it  worth  its  price  or  to  drop  it  if  they  think 
they  can’t  get  their  money’s  worth  out  of  it 
As  to  the  cost  of  publication:  All  the  claims 
that  we  have  seen  are  based  upon  the  size  of 
the  paper,  the  cost  of  composition.  The  labor 
required  in  filling  a  hogshead  with  water 
would  doubtless  cost  more  than  that  required 
to  fill  a  barrel  with  milk.  Which  would  be 
worth  more  after  being  filled?  The  Rural 
has  always  claimed  that  it  pays  out  ten  times 
as  much  money  for  engravings  as  an}  other 
weekly  farm  paper,  that  it  has  the  largest 
editorial  force  aud  pays  most  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  articles  that  go  into  the 
paper  aud  that  it  pays  more  for  contributions 
than  any  of  its  contemporaries.  We  have 
never  seen  these  claims  refuted  nor  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  be. 

Straw  and  Wood-Burning  Furnace.— 
In  April,  tS8t>,  I  gave  a  description  of  my 
furnace  for  burning  straw,  hay,  wood,  etc. 
Since  then  whenever  used  it  has  worked  like 
a  charui.  A  mau  was  here  the  other  day  who 
saw  the  notice  published  in  the  Rural.  He 
came  over  1UU  miles  to  see  it,  aud  went  home 
to  build  one.  It  is  a  good  thing  where  coal  is 
dear  and  wood  and  straw  are  cheap.  A  full 
description,  illustrated,  so  that  a  man  who 
is  not  a  mechanic  could  build  one,  would  fill 
a  page  of  the  Rural.  1  have  had  so  mauy  in¬ 
quiries  since  your  notice  was  published  that  I 
am  induced  to  publish  a  tract  giving  full  di¬ 
rections,  so  that  anybody  having  the  tract, 
could  build  oue.  XV  e  have  had  it  27c  below 
zero,  this  last  week,  but  flowers  were  in  full 
bloom  iu  my  sitting-room.  They’  acted  as  if 
they  thought  it  was  August. 

Alexandria,  Dakota.  T.  H.  youngman. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  readers  will  remember  that 
we  gave  a  description  of  this  furnace,  on  page 
257  of  the  Rural  for  1880.  The  furuace  is 
built  in  the  cellar,  of  stone,  aud  is  commoted  by 
menus  of  pipes  with  “drums”  in  the  various 
rooms  of  the  house.  Straw  and  coarse  hay 
keep  a  reusing  fire  in  this  furnace.  The  pro¬ 
posed  tract  ought  to  be  prepared.  Dakota 
farmers  are  spending  too  much  money'  on  coal. 


The  Benefits  of  Underdraining  are 
never  more  apparaut  than  during  a  severe 
drought.  A  careful  observer  w  ill  very  read¬ 
ily  distinguish  the  marked  difference  in  the 
appearance  aud  quality  as  well  ns  quantity  of 
the  crops.  Iu  the  spring  of  1SS0  1  under- 
drained  a  piece  of  ground  which  I  was  uuable 
to  plow  on  account  of  surface  water,  until 
nearly  the  first  of  June.  The  past  season  this 
was  where  I  struck  my  first  furrow  in  April 
and  it  was  in  as  fine  condition  to  work  as  auy 
ground  I  ever  plowed.  Though  the  season 
was  uncommonly  dry  this  piece  produced  the 
heaviest  growth  of  oats  1  saw  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  giviug  me  62  bushels  of  cleau,  heavy  oats 
to  the  acre,  aud  the  catch  of  grass  seed  was  as 
good  as  l  ever  saw,  h.  a.  whittemork. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Down  Sheep  Cut. — I  wish  to 
thank  the  Rural  for  giviug  room  in  its  col¬ 


umns  to  the  excellent  cut  of  a  group  of  my 
Hampshire  sheep.  The  cut  is  one  of  the  best 
that  has  been  made  from  my  photographs  and 
I  think  tne  Rural  and  I  can  both  be  proud 
of  it.  The  demand  for  my  sheep  for  breeding 
purposes  is  greater  than  I  cau  supply,  so  that 
I  now  have  none  for  sale.  When  I  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  advertise  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  us¬ 
ing  the  Rural.  My  flock  of  Hampshires  is 
entire  ly  of  my  own  importation  or  bred  from 
sheep  imported  by  me,  not  one  of  them  having 
ever  been  owned  elsewhere  in  America. 

Westchester  Co.  N.  Y.  James  wood. 


Words  of  Cheer. — Duriug  the  past  year 
one  number  of  the  Rural  was  worth  far 
more  to  me  than  mauy  years’  subscriptions. 
I  had  a  valuable  horse  that  had  colic  so  badly 
that  I  knew  he  could  not  live  30  minutes,  but 
I  had  read  in  a  late  Rural,  that  two  ounces 
of  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  given  internally  in 
warm  water,  with  warm  injections,  was  good 
in  such  cases.  I  tried  it  and  in  ten  minutes 
he  was  eating.  Others  should  know  how 
valuable  a  remedy  it  is.  I  hope  each  year 
may  be  more  prosperous  for  the  paper. 

Greenwich,  Conn.  h.  d. 


A  Contrast.— There  are  two  blacksmiths 
within  three  miles  of  my  place.  They  are 
both  good  mechanics  and  have  worked  about 
the  same  length  of  time  at  their  trade.  One 
man  treats  a  horse’s  hoof  about  as  he  would  a 
block  of  wood.  It  appears  to  represent  about 
that  much  to  him.  The  other  has  a  picture  of 
a  horse’s  foot,  showing  the  bones  and  muscles, 
framed  in  his  shop,  and  can  explain  the  st  ruct¬ 
ure  of  the  foot  as  well  as  a  veterinarian. 
Which  shop  gets  the  more  shoeing  trade? 
There  is  no  need  to  answer  that  question. 

Ingham  Co. ,  Mich.  H.  L.  h. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  de  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  question,  please  soeir  It  Is  not  answered  in 
our  advertisiue  columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at 
one  time.  Fut  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


azoturia  in  a  horse. 

II.  A.  IF.,  Fluvanna ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  horse 
that  has  always,  until  of  late,  been  in  good 
health  and  condition,  fed  regularly  aud  well 
eared  for.  Several  times  after  standing  in 
the  stable  for  a  few  days,  when  driven,  he 
seems  to  lose,  in  part,  the  use  of  bis  hind  legs, 
or  rather  upon  stopping  he  seems  unable  to 
move  either  hind  limb  without  much  effort. 
He  has  the  appearance  of  partial  paralysis  or 
“crick”  in  the  small  of  the  back.  If  he  cau 
move  he  will  partially  drag  his  hind  feet  as  he 
moves.  When  he  urinates  his  water  is  very 
dark-colored,  almost  as  black  as  tar,  and  quite 
thick.  Sometimes  upou  being  stopped  upon  the 
barn  floor  to  have  the  harness  removed  he  is 
unable  to  go  to  his  stall  until  some  time  after¬ 
ward.  I  have  used  hot  fomentations  to  the 
loins  aud  had  dim  warmly  blanketed.  Our 
veterinarians  claim  it  is  a  disease  of  the  blood 
affecting  the  kidneys,  and  are  very  secret  in 
their  treatment  and  very  exorbitant  in  their 
charges.  Can  the  Rural  diagnose  the  ease 
aud  give  me  the  best  method  of  treatment  ? 

answered  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

You  give  a  very  good  description  of  a  mild 
ease  of  a  disease  known  to  veterinarians  as 
azoturia.  The  disease  is  a  kind  of  blood  pois¬ 
oning,  iu  which  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  generally,  becomes  charged  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  albuminoids  or  nitrogenous  products 
which  have  not  been  properly  transformed  b\ 
the  liver.  Although  generally  classed  under 
“Diseases  of  the  Liver”  it  is  essentially  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  over-  feeding  during  ldleuess,  in  which 
the  liver  is  unable  to  carry  on  the  extra  work 
thrown  upou  it.  The  kiduev  complications, 
nearly  always  present,  are  a  result,  and  not  a 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  disease  occurs  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  well  or  high  fed  animals 
that  have  been  standing  idle  a  few  days  in  the 
stable  ou  full  rations,  and  are  then  taken  out 
and  actively  exercised.  It  rarely  or  never 
occurs  iu  animals  that  are  worked  daily,  or 
fed  ou  a  poor  and  limited  diet,  and  does  not 
attack  an  animal  iu  the  stable  except  after 
more  or  less  exertion  following  a  period  of 
idleness  on  a  full,  rich  diet,  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  been  returned  to  the  stable  before  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  were  fully  developed. 
Severe  attacks  are  commonly  fatal,  but  mild 
cas^  are  usually  successfully  treated.  First 
give  an  active  purgative  (live  to  eight 
drams  of  Barbiuloes  aloes,  according  to  the 
size  aud  condition  of  the  animal)  to  unload 
the  system  aud  remove  the  surplus  nitrogen¬ 


ous  products.  Follow  the  purgative  with  co¬ 
pious  injections  of  warm  soap-suds  until  the 
bowels  respond  freely  (one  to  two  quarts  every 
half  hour).  Allow  free  access  to  good  drink¬ 
ing  water.  In  many  mild  cases  this  is  the 
only  treatment  necessary,  beyond  a  carefully 
regulated  diet,  to  consist  largely  of  mashes  or 
gruels  for  a  few  days.  Where  the  loss  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  limbs  continues,  warm  fomentations 
or  clothes  wrung  from  hot  water  and  laid 
across  the  loins  are  often  beneficial.  Later, 
mustard  poultices  may  be  demanded  if  the 
paralysis  continues.  If  there  is  much  fever, 
two-onnee  doses  of  liquid  ammonite  aceiatis, 
with  two  drams  of  chlorate  of  potash  may  be 
given  every  two  or  three  hours  until  relieved. 
Following  its  attack  a  restricted,  laxative 
diet  for  a  few  days  is  very  desirable.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  to  be  sought  rather  than  to  trust  to 
treatment,  which  in  severe  cases  is  too  often 
unsatisfactory.  The  disease  can  readily  be 
prevented  by  giving  regular  daily  exercise. 

In  cases  of  enforced  idleness,  feed  sparingly, 
especially  of  the  grains  rich  in  albuminoids. 
When  a  rich  diet  has  not  been  reduced  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  idleness  an  attack  cau  almost 
always  be  avoided  by  working  the  animal  in 
gradually. 

a  sore  horse;  condition  powders. 

T.  F.,  Calvert.  Md. — 1.  When  a  horse  has 
been  used  in  the  city  aud  is  what  is  commonly 
called  sore;  what  is  the  part  of  the  horse  that 
is  sore  aud  what  can  be  done  to  cure  his  sore¬ 
ness  aud  in  ordinary  cases  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  horse  is  sound  and  well,  or  will  he 
never  be  so?  2  What  is  the  Eormula  of  a 
good  condition  powder  for  horses?  Will  the 
same  do  for  cattle  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Most  commonly  the  feet;  but  it 
may  be  any  part  of  the  limbs.  From  the 
great  variety  of  cases  and  the  special  treat-  . 
mf  nt  often  required,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
satisfactory  general  course  of  treatment. 
Many  mild  cases  will  do  fairly  well  at  moder¬ 
ate  work  in  the  country  without  special  treat¬ 
ment,  although  they  may  be  of  no  use  on  the 
hard  city  pavements.  Ot  her  cases  are  greatly 
improved  iu  summer  by  a  run  of  a  few  months 
at  pasture.  Where  the  feet  are  sore  a  brau  or’ 
linseed  poultice  applied  at  night,  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  each  morning  the  hoof  coated 
with  an  ointment  of  tar  and  vaseline  to  prevent 
drying  during  the  day,  to  be  followed  by  mild 
blisters  to  the  front  and  sides'of  the  pastern 
around  top  of  hoof  is  often  very  beneficial. 
No  general  ruie  can’be  given  as  to  the  time 
required  to  recruit  such  aoitnals.  Rarely 
can  they  be  made  as'  sound  as  before  being 
broken-down.  Very  few  even  will  recover 
so  that  they  will  again  be  serviceable  for  city 
work.  But  with  a  little  care  and  the  proper 
course  of  treatment  a  large  uumber  will  re¬ 
cover  sufficiently  to  be  profitably  used  for  or¬ 
dinary  farm  work.  2.  The  best  general  con¬ 
dition  powders  for  a  horse:  1.  Suitable  food 
in  abundance,  bat  not  in  excess.  2.  A  clean, 
comfortable,  well-ventilated  stable.  3.  Thor¬ 
ough  daily  grooming.  These  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  other  domestic  animals  also.  For  a 
horse  an  additional  good  powder  is  moderate 
work  or  even  hard  work  when  properly  eared 
for.  When  not  at  work  allow  some  exercise 
if  possible.  In  order  to  recommend  a  condi¬ 
tion  powder  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  any  particular  case,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  present  condition  of  the  animal,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  skin  and  hair,  the  condition 
of  the  bowels  and  kidneys,  etc.,  together  with 
the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble. 

CORN,  PEAS,  TARES,  ETC.,  FOR  SOILING. 

J.  L. , Gian i earth , On t. ,  C«  >i . — 1.  Whatarethe 
relative  merits  of  sorghum.  Western  corn,  aud 
our  common  Canadian  corn?  Which  shall  I 
sow  to  cut  as  green  food  for  soiling  purposes? 

I  have  been  told  there  is  not  much  nutriment 
in  Western  corn  cut  green;  that.  100  pounds  of 
green  corn  will  dry  up  to  15  pounds  if  placed 
in  a  kiln  and  dried  artificially,  proving  that 
there  would  only  be  15  pounds  of  nutriment 
iu  100  pounds.  2.  Which  would  make  the 
most  food— peas  aud  oats  or  tares  aud  oats, 
sown  together  for  soiling  purposes? 

Ans. — 1.  For  use  iu  Cauada  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  Canadian  corn  (early  Canada),  which 
will  mature  its  growth,  while  Western  corn 
will  not,  and  the  feeding  value  of  green  corn 
depends  wholly  upon  its  maturity  of  growth. 
Half-grown,  coarse  eorn-fodder  is  very  poor 
feeding,  and  it  has  been  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
corn  wtlieh  has  brought  reproach  upon  ensil¬ 
age  aud  the  practice  of  soiliug  cows.  2.  The 
large  Blackeye  Marrowfat  pea  will  make  a 
larger  yield  of  fodder  than  tares  ;  Lyes  are 
very  iuferior  to  peas  as  a  green  fodder  crop. 
Two  and  one-lialf  bushels  of  Black  Tartarian 
or  auy  other  tall  and  leafy  kind  of  oats,  aud 
one  aud  one-half  of  peas  will  make  12  tons  of 
green  and  three  tons  of  dry  fodder,  of  the 
best  feeding  value,  per  acre;  but  the  crop 
should  not  be  cut  until  it  is  iu  full  bloom, 
when  a  fourth  of  the  pea-pods  will  have  been 
formed.  It  is  then  in  its  most  nutritious  and 


The  three  best  grapes  for  this  locality  are 
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abundant  stage  and  a  most  valuable  crop  for 
green  feeding  or  for  dry  fodder  or  for  ensil¬ 
age.  Sorghum  is  not  as  desirable  a  fodder 
plant  as  corn.  Corn  should  not  be  sown  for 
fodder,  but  planted  in  drills  30  inches  apart, 
with  see  l  dropped  six  inches  apart  singly  or 
three  or  four  together  IS  inches  apart.  Sun¬ 
shine  aud  air  ore  indispensable  to  the  matur¬ 
ing  of  the  crop ;  in  thick  shade,  as  by  broadcast 
sowing,  the  corn  is  of  very  inferior  quality 
and  quite  watery. 

HEN  MANURE  AND  LAND  PLASTER. 

Subscriber ,  Huntington.  L.  I. — 1.  Will  a 
mixture  of  hen  manure  atd  plaster  produce 
a  good  crop  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and 
how  is  it  best  applied  ?  2.  Where  can  I  buy 
land  plaster  by  the  barrel ? 

-4  ns. — 1.  Yes,  if  a  sufficient,  quantity  be 
used.  The  plaster  adds  but  little  to  the  value 
of  the  manure.  It  simply  holds  or  fixes  the 
ammonia.  We  use  it  at  the  rate  of  say  10 
pounds  of  plaster  to  the  barrel  of  ben  manure. 
As  to  the  comparative  value  of  hen  manure,  it 
may  be  roughly  cstiuiat.nl  that  -400  pounds  of 
it  coutain  nearly  as  much  value  in  plant  food 
as  one  ton  of  ordinary  stable  manure.  As  a 
rule  we  have  found  it  most  useful  in  the  hill 
or  drill.  3  It  can  be  ordered  from  either 
Bloomer  &  Co.,  James  Slip,  or  J.  B.  King  & 
Co  ,  18  Coeuties  Slip,  If.  Y.,  and  brought  out 
by  packet. 

CARE  OF  GRAPE-VINES. 

G.  McB.,  Bon  Accord ,  Kan. — Last  spring  I 
planted  over  100  grape-vines  all  of  which 
made  an  excellent  growth.  How  should  they 
be  protected  in  winter  and  treated  next 
spring.  Which  would  be  the  better  plau — to 
mulch  with,  say,  six  inches  of  straw,  or  cut 
them  back  and  cover  them  with  a  few  inches 
of  earth  ? 

Ans. — We  should  prune  them  at  once  and 
lay  the  canes  down,  holding  them  down  by 
stones,  sticks  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Then 
cover  them  and  the  soil  about  the  vines  with 
a  loose  mulch,  such  as  long  manure,  evergreen 
boughs,  etc.  We  do  not  approve  of  an  earth 
covering  except  it  may  he  further  north.  In 
the  spring  remove  the  covering  not  until  the 
buds  are  ready  to  push. 


Miscellaneous. 

A.  IF.,  Jamestown,  N.  V. — My  16-year-old 
mare  urinates  about  six  times  as  often  as  she 
ought  to.  A  part  of  the  time  the  discharge  is 
milky  and  thick  and  somet  imes  sruel  Is  very  bad. 
She  grows  poor  and  lags  behind  when  at  work. 
She  has  been  this  way  about  three  months  I 
have  been  giving  her  salts  and  condition  pow¬ 
ders  and  sweet  spirits  of  niter,  hut  no  good 
has  been  done.  How  should  she  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR,  F,  L.  KILBoRNE. 

Y'our  description  is  too  brief  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  enable  one  to  prescribe  very  definitely. 
Change  the  diet  as  far  as  possible,  and  make 
sure  that  ouly  good,  sound  food  is  supplied. 
Mouldy  or  musty  hay  or  graiu  is  especially  to 
be  avoided.  Give  one  pint  of  flaxseed,  well 
boiled,  in  the  feed  night  and  morning.  Dis¬ 
solve  two  ounces  of  iodine  aud  one  ounce  po¬ 
tassium  iodide  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and 
give  one  tablespoonful  night  and  morning  in 
the  drinking  water,  or  as  a  drench  in  one  pint 
of  water,  one  hour  before  feeding.  Coutiuue 
until  the  excessive  secretinu  of  the  urine  is 
checked.  The  salts  and  niter  you  have  been 
giving  aggravated  the  difficulty  instead  of  re¬ 
lieving  it.  This  Is  one  of  those  instances 
where  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
given  no  medicine  than  to  have  dosed  the  ani¬ 
mal  indiscriminately,  with  no  definite  pur¬ 
pose.  Supply  only  good,  wholesome,  nourish¬ 
ing  food  aud  continue  the  flaxseed  or  substi¬ 
tute  linseed  meal.  Report  condition  in  one 
month  and  carefully  describe  the  case  if  fur¬ 
ther  treatment  is  needed. 

J.  M.  IF.,  St,  Morn's ,  Pa. — 1.  How  high 
must  a  fence  be  to  keep  in  Wyandottes?  3  Is 
it  practicable  to  irrigate  a  truck  patch  by 
means  of  artesian  wells'?  3.  Is  the  Michigan 
Carbon  Worns  of  Detroit,  Mich  ,  reliable  as  n 
fertilizer  establishment?  4,  How  can  1  best 
estimate  the  value  of  tannery  refuse?  5.  What 
is  the  difference  in  value  of  hemlock  and  hard 
wood  sawdust  when  used  for  composting  aud 
atterw-ard.s  applied  to  the  laud,  and  in  what 
docs  it  consist? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  fences  are  about  4} -  feet  high 
and  hold  our  Wyandotte  s.  2,  Yes,  where 
the  artesian  well  can  be  secured.  In  s  very 
dry  seasou,  when  a  steady  flow  of  water  can 
be  secured,  a  man  with  a  good  team  of  horses 
and  au  ordinary  sprinkling  cart  can  make 
watering  pay  well.  3.  Yes,  so  far  as  wo 
know.  4.  Probably  by  experimenting  in  a 
small  way.  That  is  doubtless  the  best  way  to 
determine  the  matter.  5.  For  fertilizing 
purposes  the  hemlock  sawdust  is  worth  about 
60  per  cent  of  that  from  hard  wood.  The  hem¬ 
lock  sawdust  contains  more  water  than  ihe 
other,  less  potash  and  less  phosphoric  acid. 
There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  amounts 
of  soda  and  lime. 

J  H.,  Des  Moines,  la.— Can  the  Rural 


furnish  me  with  some  tubers^of  its  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Potato  No  3? 

Ans. — As  scon  as  a  large  enough  stock  can 
be  pro]  agated  for  the  purpose  we  propose  to 
send  n  small  tuber  to  all  of  our  subscribers 
who  apply-. 

S.,  Savannah .  Ga. — Would  the  CereusThur- 
beri  of  Arizona  be  worth  a  trial  here  on  sandy- 
soil?  Where  can  plants  be  obtained? 

Ans. — It  is  an  extremely  rare  species  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  How  it  may  succeed  in  Georgia 
can  only-  be  known  by  experiment.  Try 
Lois  Mtuard,  Menard  Station,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  or  A.  Blanc,  Philadelphia. 

J.  F .,  Overbrook,  Kans — How  many-  cubic 
inches  should  a  box  contain  to  hold  a  bushel 
of  potatoes  level  full? 

Ans. — The  standard  bushel  measures  ]8Vx 
19 and  8  inches  deep.  Most  of  the  boxes 
made  lor  the  special  purpose  of  holding  pota¬ 
toes  appear  to  measure  a  little  less  than  this 
to  allow  for  heaping. 

-4.  N.  8.,  Guysville,  Ohio. — What  Is  the  best 
kind  of  churn  for  a  farmer  who  keeps  two  to 
four  cows,  and  wants  to  make  butter  merely 
for  home  use? 

Ans. — For  our  own  use  we  should  get  either 
a  Davis  swing  churn  or  one  of  the  many  bar¬ 
rel  churns. 

II.  G.  M.,  Spring  Valley ,  N.  Y, — A  harness 
grease  can  be  made  as  follows:  One  quart 
neat’s-foot  oil,  four  ounces  beef  tallow  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  lamp  black.  For  use  in 
summer  weather  add  to  this  four  ounces  bees¬ 
wax. 

F.  B.  S.,  Academy. — What  are  the  most 
profitable  plums  to  be  grown  for  maiket  pur¬ 
poses  here? 

Ans. — Our  friend  neglects  to  tell  us  in  what 
State  he  lives. 

DISCUSSION. 

E.  W.  B.,  Barnsville.  O.— I  read  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  district  schools,  page  S15,  w  ith  much  in¬ 
terest,  but  think  the  writ' r  failed  to  empha¬ 
size  sufficiently  the  importance  of  a  united 
support  of  the  teacher,  not  only-  by  the  offi¬ 
cers,  but.  by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  No 
matter  how  poor  a  teacher  may  be,  as  long  as 
he  is  retained  as  teacher,  let  him  have  the 
support  of  all  the  patrons  and  officers:  the 
poorer  the  teacher  the  more  such  support  is 
needed,  till  his  place  can  be  filled  by  a  better 
one.  E.  w.  s. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  an  important  point.  In 
some  districts,  when  the  parents  find  the 
teacher  is  not  first-class,  they  give  him  up  en¬ 
tirely,  aud  give  silent  encouragement,  if  not 
open  support,  to  their  children  in  complaints 
against  hmi.  This  is  wrong.  While  the  teach¬ 
er  teaches  he  should  be  supported. 

“WORTH  OF  LABOR.” 

H.  W.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Iu  a  late  issue 
of  the  Rural,  under  “What  Others  Say-,” 
appeared  a  quotation  from  the  Comic  paper 
Puck  to  the  effect  that  uo  worker  is  worth 
more  thau  his  work  will  fetch.  When  a  senti¬ 
ment  is  quoted  without  comment,  the  quota¬ 
tion  is  usually  considered  equivalent  to  ap¬ 
proval;  is  it  so  m  the  present  case?  I  can 
hardly  think  so;  for  the  sentiment  here  ex¬ 
pressed  is  so  illiberal.  ungenerous,  unjust  and 
tyrannical  that  1  cannot  believe  the  Rural 
can  endorse  it.  The  whole  tendency-  of  all 
civilization  is  to  repudiate  and  execrate  it. 
Its  infamous  embodiment  in  practice  has 
caused  more  suffering,  oppression,  crime  aud 
terrible  reactive  violence  and  outrage  of  all 
kinds  than  any  other  social  sentiment  that 
ever  found  utterance  or  was  ever  put  into 
practice.  It  has  teen  the  cause  of  nearly 
every  uprising  of  the  laboring  classes  that  has 
ever  horrified  the  world,  from  the  revolt  of 
the  Helots  against  the  Spartans  of  old,  to  that 
of  the  French  Revolutionists  of  less  than  a 
century  ago  against  the  execrable  rule  of  the 
Bourbons  and  their  infamous  court  aud  under¬ 
lings. 

The  more  recklessly  the  idea  has  .been 
enforced,  the  more  terrible  have  been  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  victims  aud  the  more  tierce  and 
vindictive  the  retribution  when  their  intoler¬ 
able  oppression  has  finally  forced  them  to 
levolt.  In  all  ages  this  idea  has  been,  bs  it  is 
to-day,  the  contemptible  excuse  offered  by  the 
most  ignoble  of  the  employing  classes  for 
“grinding  the  faces”  of  the  employed.  Adam 
Smith  has  given  it  in  recent  days  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
reputable  respectability  by  enunciating  the 
formula  that  the  wages  of  labor  depend  on  the 
“supply  and  demand.”  It  might  be  so  if  all 
the  instruments  of  labor  were  inanimate;  if 
they  could  neither  feel,  think  nor  plan  of  their 
own  accord;  if  all  tlieir  actions  depended  on 
the  will  of  their  employ  era.  But  millions  of  the 
instruments  of  labor  are  endowed  with  all 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  their  employers, 
and  will  never  submit  to  the  heartless  dogma 
of  the  political  economist.  Society  in  this 
connection  has  to  deal  with  human  beings,  not 
with  inanimate  machines.  Even  the  latter 
must  have  ample  food  aud  care  or  they 
will  stop  work.  Why  should  more  be  ex¬ 


pected  from  the  former?  All  the  modern 
attempts  at  labor  unions,  with  their  strikes  and 
boycottiugs;  all  the  conpiracies  of  Nihilists 
and  Anaichfets,  with  their  assassinations,  and 
their  outrages,  are  only-  more  or  less  desper¬ 
ate  protests  against  the  idea  that  “no  worker 
is  worth  more  than  his  labor  will  fetch. ”  Civ¬ 
ilization  aud  Christianity  alike  insist  that  the 
laborer  “is  worth”  n  fair  proportion  of  Ihe  re¬ 
sults  of  his  labor.  How  many  millions  in 
this  and  other  lands  are  still  kept  in  a  chronic 
state  of  starvation,  discontent  and  turbulence 
because  this  just  rule  has  not  yet.  become  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  In  New  York  City  alone 
how  many  tens  of  thousands  are  in  a  woebe¬ 
gone  condition  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
bedhuse  among  the  meanest  classes  of  employ¬ 
ers  the  opinion  still  prevails  that  “the  work¬ 
er  is  worth  only  what  his  work  will  fetch;” 
and,  alas!  the  number  of  workers  exceeds  the 
amount  of  work,  and  many  must  therefore 
labor  for  the  paltriest  pittance  to  enable  fcbeir 
employers,  out  of  the  unjust  profits  of  their 
labor,  to  lay  by  wealth  which  they  cannot  use 
and  w-hich — thank  God! — will  make  it  harder 
for  them  to  enter  Heaven  thau  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Indiana. 

Pendleton,  Madison  Co.,  December  13. — 
The  fall  w-as  unusually  dry,  but  the  average 
amount,  of  wheat  was  put  iu  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  We  have  had  frequent  rains  iu  the  past 
two  weeks,  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  winter.  Three-fourths  of  our  wheat  crop 
was  sold  at  65  cents.  It  is  uow  worth  75  cents. 
The  growing  wheat  is  in  good  condition. 
Corn  worth  55  cents  for  home  consumption. 
Hogs,  three-fourths  sold,  worth  $5.35.  Cattle, 
few-  for  sale  at  3j^  to  8J-£  cents.  s.  w.  H. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  Co.,  December  5 — We 
had  an  unusually-  cold  snap  at  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  first  of  November, which  greatly-  dam¬ 
aged  all  vegetables  that  were  out,  and  but  few 
things  were  gathered  as  no  one  was  looking 
for  such  cold  weather  so  early  in  the  season. 
The  light  showers  of  September  and  October, 
with  the  flue,  warm  Weather  had  made  quite  a 
crop  of  late  potatoes,  beets,  turnips  aud  late 
cabbage.  These  crops  were  iu  a  very  un ma¬ 
tured  state  aud  consequently  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  frost  and  will  not  keep  well. 
Mauy  potatoes  were  frozen  iu  the  ground  ami 
the  rest  were  put  away  iu  a  bod  shape,  so  far 
as  I  noticed  I  do  not  think  potatoes  will 
keep  well  this  winter.  After  our  cold  snap 
we  had  flue  weather  up  to  Thanksgiving 
when  we  had  our  first  suow,  about  four  inches, 
and  a  haixl  freeze-up,  as  we  thought  for  the 
winter,  but  in  a  few  days  it  turned  wanner, 
and  now-  the  frost  is  nearly  all  out  of  the 
ground  aud  the  suow  uearly  all  melted  and 
soaked  into  the  ground.  Then  we  have  had 
two  days  and  nights  of  rain,  so  our  laud  is  get¬ 
ting  pretty-  wet  aud  our  roads  muddy-,  though 
we  have  not  had  rain  enough  to  do  our  wells 
any  good  and  unless  it  raius  more  w-e  are 
hound  to  suffer  for  water  this  waiter.  We 
were  greatly  afraid  we  would  have  to  go  iuto 
winter  again  dry,  but  the  prospect  now  is 
that  we  will  have  an  open  rainy  winter;  at 
any  rate  the  snow  that  has  melted  and  the 
rain  together  have  greatly  revived  our  hopes 
aud  will  do  much  good  even  if  the  downpour 
does  not  reach  to  the  wells.  The  crops  of  this 
section  are  all  harvested.  The  coni' crop  was 
an  average  of  about  35  bushels  per  acre.  The 
hog  crop  light,  y.  s,  w, 

Kaunas, 

Conway,  McPherson  Co,,  December  10. — 
This  has  been  one  of  the  driest  seasons  for 
Kausas.  Still  we  have  raised  enough  to  do  us 
Oats  were  a  splendid  crop  and  are  now  worth 
35  cents.  Com  was  nearly  a  failure  except 
for  fodder;  selling  uow  at  35  and  40  cents. 
Plenty  of  prairie  liny  and  straw.  Potatoes 
and  turnips  good.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
farming  counties  in  the  State.  Land  rates 
from  $30  to  $5<>  per  acre.  Nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  State.  Has  six  railroads.  County  seat 
has  five  miles  of  street  railway,  electric  lights, 
water  works,  etc.  Farmers  are  fairly  pros¬ 
perous  but  they  are  very  careless  iu  the  care 
of  machinery  and  feed  and  scarcely  make 
any  use  of  manure.  j.  m.  r, 

Louisiana. 

Shreveport,  Caddo  Parish,  December  12.— 
I  wish  more  of  our  planters  had  the  Rural 
as  a  weekly  visitor  as  I  am  satisfied  it  would 
be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  them  aud 
thousands  to  our  State.  We  have  a  healthy 
eountry.  We  have  had  no  drought  sufficient 
to  interfere  with  our  making  a  fair  crop  iu 
the  15  years  of  my  residence  here.  We  have 
au  orderly  aud  moral  community  with  schools 
aud  churches.  Stock  ruu  at  large  the  entire 
year  aud  are  raised  at  merely  uomiual  cost. 


many  a  steer  going  to  the  market  whose  cost 
was  merely  the  expense  of  getting  him  from 
the  range  to  the  stock- p<  n.  Land  sells  at 
from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  ready  tor  the  plow 
with  fences  and  improvements.  On  our  hill 
lands  by  intelligent,  well  directed  labor  the 
farmer  can  make  a  competence  with  ease. 
Cotton  is  selling  at  SJ^  cents  per  pound;  corn 
50  cents  per  bushel :  sirup  50  cents  per  gallon ; 
sw-eet  and  Irish  potutoes  50  cents  per  bushel. 

J.  H.  s. 

Nebraska. 

Brokenbow-,  Custer  Co.,  December  6.— 
Winter  has  set  in  quite  early.  We  have 
about  eight  inches  of  snow  and  not  more  than 
half  the  corn  is  gathered.  Corn  is  selling  at 
30  cents;  oats  at  30;  wheat  from  50  to  55;  pota¬ 
toes  35  cents  per  bushel.  j.  c. 

Washington  Territory. 

Davenport,  Lincoln  Co.— Our  crops 
were  quite  fair  here  this  year;  they  would 
have  been  excellent  had  it  not  been  for  frost 
in  June  aud  July. 

Wisconsin. 

Appleton,  Outagamie  Co.,  December  9. — 
We  have  had  another  dry  season  yet  most  of 
our  crops  have  been  good.  Winter  wheat 
yielded  from  20  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  Spring 
wheat  was  almost  a  failure,  the  chiuch  bugs 
spoiled  it.  Oats  were  a  good  crop.— from  40 
acres  I  had  1,600  bushels  machine  measure. 
They  overran  10  to  15  bushels  in  a  hundred 
by  weight.  Corn  was  an  extra  crop  and  rip¬ 
ened  up  in  good  shape.  Potatoes  were  a 
light  crop,  but  of  good  quality.  We  had  very 
few  apples.  The  fall  has  been  favorable  for 
plowing  and  doing  other  farm  work.  Stock 
went  into  winter-quarters  in  good  condition. 
Most  farmers  have  plenty  of  feed.  We  have 
had  one  or  two  cold  snaps  and  a  little  snow 
so  far  this  winter;  but  the  weather  is  mild  and 
soft  now.  Prices  of  farm  produce  areas  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat  70  to  75  cents  per  bushel;  oats, 
30  cents;  corn,  50  cents;  potatoes  75  cents; 
dressed  pork  is  six  cents  a  pound;  beef,  four 
cents.  Some  of  our  best  farmers  buy  steers  in 
the  fall  aud  feed  them  through  the  winter, 
selling  them  in  the  spring,  realizing  a  fail- 
profit  on  their  feed  and  labor.  e.  n. 

West  Salem,  Lacrosse  Co.,  Dec.  10.— Our 
Comity  Institute  here  has  just  closed  after 
two  days'1  work  of  five  sessions.  Prof  Henry, 
of  Madison;  John  Gould,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Time, 
Superintendent  of  the  Horse  Department  of 
the  State  Fair,  Thao,  Lewis,  the  veteran  hog- 
raiser;  and  Dr.  Atchison,  the  State  Veterina¬ 
rian,  with  some  able  papers  from  our  local 
talent  made  it  a  lively,  interesting  aud  in¬ 
structive  meeting.  Some  of  those  who  bad 
attended  other  institutes  declared  ours  to  have 
shown  a  greater  degree  of  interest  than  any 
held  thus  far  iu  the  State.  Current  prices 
here  are:  wheat,  60  to  68  cents;  oats,  30  to  33 
cents;  corn,  88  to  43  cents.  Cattle  eau  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  market,  but  they  bring  from 
$1.35  to  $2  per  100  pounds  Pork  is  in  gco  l 
demand;  alive,  $4.60  to  $5;  dressed,  $6  to 
$6.30;  potatoes  50  to  65  cents  per  bushel.  Wo 
have  had  n  week  of  dull  weather  ami  hardly 
any  sunshine  with  the  thermometer  at  or  near 
the  freezing  point.  People  in  this  section  fully 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  feed.  Hay  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  $11  for  marsh  and  $12  to  $14  for  tame. 
We  arc  feeding  quite  liberally  with  shorts 
and  ground  screenings,  w-itb  a  good  deal  less 
hay  thau  usual  aud  with  very  good  results. 


F.  H.  N. 


Sorghum  Sugar  Factories.— How  small 
or  cheap  a  factory  eau  be  built  to  make  sugar 
successfully  (which  means  profitably,  of 
course)  can  not  be  said  just  now,  says  Mr. 
Parkiuson,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Agriculture.  It  requires  quite  as  much 
skill  to  make  sugar  on  a  small  scale  as  on  a 
large  one.  In  fact,  it  is  moi  e  difficult  to  grain 
sugar  in  a  small  vacuum  pan  tliuu  in  a  large 
one.  (juiteau  item  in  theexpen.se  of  sugar  mak¬ 
ing  is  the  matter  of  skilled  help.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  in  this  particular,  as  in  fact  in  most 
others,  the  relative  advantages  must  tie  great¬ 
ly  iu  fuvor  of  larger  works.  The  Fort  Scott 
factory  is  capable  i  f  working  about  175  tons 
of  Held  cane,  or  about  135  tons  of  cane  cleaned 
of  seeds,  heads  and  leaves,  the  latter  being 
done  entirely  by  machinery.  At  a  very  tri¬ 
lling  additional  expense  tney  could  operate  a 
factory  with  a  capacity  of  250  tons  of  field 
cane  per  day— trifling  except  iu  the  additional 
amount  of  fuel  required  and  that  would  be 
relatively  less.  Just  what  the  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  shall  be  cannot  be  stated.  It  w  ill  be 
limited,  no  doubt,  by  the  amount  of  cane  that 
can  be  most  economically  handled  at  u  given 
point,  provided  the  amount  is  not  less  than  say- 
15, 000  or  20,000  tons  of  field  caue.  The  facto- 
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ries  to  be  built  next  year  will  have  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  250  tons  of  cane  per  day,  and 
will  work  the  cane  from  1,800  to  2,000 acres  of 
land.  Such  a  plant  would  cost  from  #80,000 
to  $125,000,  exclusive  of  the  grounds,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  character  of  the  buildings,  etc, 
Mr.  Parkinson  has  made  sugar  for  the  past 
six  years — formerly  at  a  loss,  now  at  a  good 
round  profit.  They  have  simply  found  out 
how  to  do  it.  They  have  the  cheapest  plant  in 
the  world,  considering  its  seed  aud  the  other 
by-products  from  its  manufacture.  Their 
process  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  very  simple, 
cheap,  certain,  sufficient,  perfect  to  make  su¬ 
gar  in  any  place  in  Kansas  at  a  profit — to  make 
sugar  in  successful  competition  with  the  other 
sugar-producing  sections  and  countries  of  the 
world. 

It  seems  that  there  has  been  nothing  phe¬ 
nomenal  or  peculiar  in  the  work  or  the  crop  of 
the  past  season.  The  cane  was  below  the 
average,  both  in  tonnage  and  sugar  content 
The  hot  winds  of  summer  and  the  warm  rains 
of  early  fall,  producing  suckers  or  second 
growth,  gave  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
for  sugar  making.  But  a  fair  amount  of 
sugar  was  there,  as  it  always  has  been  wheu 
grown  on  Kansas  soil.  They  have  the  proper 
machinery  for  extracting  it  from  the  stalk, 
and  from  long  study  of  the  difficulties,  discip¬ 
lined  by  disasters  aud  discouragements,  they 
learned  howto  treat  the  juice  when  extracted. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it;  they  know  how  and 
can  do  to-morrow  and  next  year  and  every 
year  the  same  thing  under  like  conditions. 
We  have  every  reason  to  expect  more  favora¬ 
ble  conditions— better  machinery,  better  help, 
richer  cane  and  a  greater  stock  of  knowledge. 
In  other  words,  the  question  of  successful 
sugar  making  in  Kansas  and  from  Kansas 
cane  is  settled  conclusively  and  for  all  time. 

Thrashing  Corn.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  learning  that  oue  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  had  thrashed  his  corn,  called  upon  the 
neighbor  aud  engaged  the  thrashers.  Tney 
thrashed  out  231  bushels  in  three  fourths  of  a 
day,  giviDg  entire  satisfaction.  It  h  aves  the 
fodder,  he  says,  in  the  best  kind  of  shape  for 
feeding.  One  of  his  neighbors  thrashed  over 
200  bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  half  a  day. 
They  set  the  machiue  outside  of  the  barn  aud 
rau  the  fodder  into  the  mow.  The  fodder 
cau  be  carried  in  a  bushel  basket  He  is  well 
pleased  with  thrashing  corn.  Six  or  eight 
neighbors  who  thrashed  their  corn  within  the 
last  week  all  speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  it. 
He  is  satisfied  that  it  wifi  pay  well  to  run  the 
fodder  through  the  machine  after  it  has  been 
busked.  The  machine  used  was  a  common 
traction  thrashing  engine  aud  an  old  Vibra¬ 
tor  thrasher  that  had  been  laid  by. 
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Mr,  E.  S.  Goff  says,  in  the  American  Gar¬ 
den,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  garden  lettuce 
makes  it  appear  certain  that  at  least  05  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties  are  at  present  grown  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  United  States  aud  Europe  all  of 
which  come  true  from  seed.  A  similar  study 
reveals  84  apparently  distinct  varieties  of  the 
heading  cabbage,  50  of  the  onion,  98  of  the 
pea,  etc . 

Mr.  Goff  further  says  that  to  Dr.  Sturte- 
vant,  Director  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  is  justly  due  the  credit  of 
having  organized  aud  prosecuted  the  first  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  at  the  classification  and  de¬ 
scription  of  vegetables  ever  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Under  his  direction  a  garden  of  nearly 
four  acres  m  extent  has  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  this  work  during  the  past  five 
years . 

A  readkr  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
who  tested  Prickly  Comfrey  upon  a  rather 
large  scale  a  few  years  ago  in  Massachusetts, 
and  for  a  time  was  quite  elated  over  the  pros¬ 
pect,  is  now  thoroughly  disgusted  with  it,  and 
is  diligently  tryiug  to  exterminate  it  from  his 
laud,  which  is  not  an  easy  thiug  to  do  . 

A  correspondent  of  the  Florida  Dispatch 
says  that  the  Chiuese  quince,  as  to  the  tree,  is 
hardy  in  the  South,  and  is  a  rampant  grower 
and  makes  a  large  tree  in  12  or  15  years.  He 
has  one  -80  feet  high,  12  years  old.  It  gives  an 
abundant  crop  anuuully  of  large,  handsome 
fruit.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  he  thinks 
there  are  better  quinces  for  table  use,  but  he 
has  been  unable  to  get  them  to  grow  and  give 
enough  fruit  to  pay  for  the  care  they  require 
iu  the  Southern  climate.  The  Chinese  quince 
is  very  much  like  the  Le  Conte  pear;  while  it 
is  not  the  best  iu  the  wide  world,  lie  can  get 
10  bushels  of  it  before  he  can  get  one  of  the 
others..  . . . . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  Mr.  C.  P. 
Goodrich  of  Wisconsin  hopes  this  year  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  butter  yield  of  his  herd  of  Jerseys, 
which  was  800  pounds  to  the  cow  during  I88<>. 
He  has  but  15  cows  aud  gets  more  clear  money 
than  thousands  of  “general  purpose”  dairy¬ 
men  who  have  20  to  30  cows  aud  raise  the 
male  calves  for  steers . 


Mr.  Hoard  thinks  that  the  secret  of  Mr. 
Goodrich’s  success  is  that  he  uses  his  pencil 
and  figures  ahead.  He  don’t  think  it  is  good 
sound  business  sense  to  keep  three  cows  to 
produce  300  pounds  of  butter  when  he  can  get 
one  cow  that  will  do  it.  No  one  could  induce 
Mr.  Goodrich  to  keep  three  hired  men  to  do 
the  work  of  one.  He  tries  to  keep  constantly 
posted  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  cows  and  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
good,  sound  ideas  . . 

Mr.  Hoard  knows  of  many  farmers  in  his 
own  county  who  sneer  at  all  this.  They 
sneer  at  good  dairy  reading;  they  sneer  at  the 
Jersey  cow;  they  sneer  at  conventions  and  in¬ 
stitutes;  they  sueer  at  men  who  have  been 
steadily  at  work  for  years  trying  to  help  the 
farmers  to  be  more  prosperous  by  adopting 
better  ideas . 

An  illustration  of  improving  the  butter 
yield  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  veteran  dairy¬ 
man,  Hiram  Smith.  He  had  some  old  grade 
Ayrshire  cows  that  had  been  in  bis  herd  for 
years.  These  cows  were  giving  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mess  of  milk  and  paid  their  way,  making 
about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  butter  a  day. 
He  put  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  at  the  head 
of  his  herd,  and  now  has  grade  Jersey  heifers 
from  these  same  cows,  that  are  yielding  him  a 
pound  aud  three-quarters  a  day.  These  heif¬ 
ers,  by  virtue  of  the  improved  butter  qualities 
they  had  received  from  their  sire,  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  half  a  pound  more  butter  a  day  and 
consume  less  food  to  do  it  unth . 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  for  several  years  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  on  the  Rural’s  staff,  is  now  a 
Professor  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Tokio,  Japan.  He  contributes  to  the 
last  number  of  Agricultural  Science,  edited  by 
another  ex-associate  editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y., 
and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  an  interesting  scries  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  show  that  the  temperature  of  soil 
manured  at  the  rate  of  80  tons  to  the  acre,  av¬ 
erages  over  three  degrees  warmer  than  soil 
not  manured.. . 

Co  operation  and  the  working  classes  in 
Germany  continue  to  get  along  very  well  to¬ 
gether  Official  statistics  show  that  at  the 
close  of  1880  there  were  in  existence  4,438  co¬ 
operative  societies  against  4,1  TO  in  1885.  They 
are  divided  thus;  2,135  credit  companies, 
compared  with  2,118  in  1885;  1,573  producing 
societies,  against  1,337;  090  provisioning  so¬ 
cieties,  against  682;  and  35  cousi  ructive  so¬ 
cieties,  against  37.  The  Germaus  are  more 
thrifty  than  we  are;  there  is  no  other  reason 
apparent  why  co-operation  should  not  succeed 
as  well  in  the  United  Slates . 

In  an  able  and  beautiful  address  by  Mrs.  G. 

A.  Tryon,  read  before  the  Miss  Valley  Hort. 

Society,  she  says:  “The  sacred  writers  and 
Christ  himself  were  students  of  nature.  Most 
of  their  illustrations  were  drawn  from  the 
spreading  tree,  the  cultivated  field,  the  sower 
of  seed,  the  household  garden,  the  ripening 
fruit,  the  teuder  vine.  The  sweet  singer  of 
Israel  seems  to  have  found  the  highest  place 
iu  the  heart  of  nature.”  His  sou— the  wisest 
of  men— wrote  of  every  tree  aud  plant,  from 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  grows 
on  the  wall. . . . . 

During  a  late  meeting  of  farmers  iu  Boston, 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Cheever  said  that  he  was  aware  that  if  we 
wanted  a  corn  crop,  corn  must  be  planted. 
We  need  not  expect  a  crop  without  first  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed.  He  asked  Dr.  Cressey,  who 
delivered  the  leading  address,  if  diptheria, 
hog  cholera,  &o.,  can  be  produced  in  new 
places  without  the  seeds  having  first  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  that  spot.  He  replied,  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman,  that  it  is  now  con¬ 
ceded  that  all  infectious  maladies  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  existence  like  the  succession  of  organ¬ 
ized  bemgs,  ani  that  they  arise  from  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  these  living  germs  Throughout  the 
vegetable  world,  each  seed  produces  its  kiud, 
and  the  acorn  never  contains  the  germ  of  anv 
other  tree  but  the  sturdy  oak.  So  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  germ  theory,  as  recent  investi¬ 
gation  has  shown,  each  contagious  disease  has 
its  own  specific  virus,  which  can  induce  no 
other  malady  than  the  one  from  which  it  was 
derived.  Thus  every  disease  genii  must  come 
from  pre  existing  cues,  and  consequently  the 
spontaneous  origin  of  any  transmissible  mal¬ 
ady  is  quite  as  untenable  in  the  light  of 
modern  scieuce  as  the  equivocal  generation 
of  plants  and  auimals . 

Zebra  Striped  Zinnias  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  kinds  of  solid  colors.  At 
least  they  are  curious  aud  we  need  something 
out  of  the  usual  way  to  keep  up  one's  interest 
in  this  somewhat  dull-looking  class  of  flow¬ 
ers  . . . . . 

A  beautifully  executed  portrait  of  Mr.  S. 

B.  Parsons,  the  venerable  nurseryman  of 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y  ,  appears  in  the 
number  of  the  Gardeners’  Monthly  for  Decem¬ 
ber  . . . 

Sir  J .  B.  Lawes,  at  the  close  of  a  most  in' 


terestiug  article  in  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
says  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  accept  as  a 
well  established  fact  that  the  atmosphere  is 
the  source  of  carbon  in  plauts . 

Mr.  Meehan  speaks  of  an  entirely  new  form 
of  tomato  to  be  sent  out  by  the  Landreths, 
called  the  Peach  Tomato.  These,  he  says, 
might  as  easily  be  mistaken  for  peaches  as  not 
so  far  as  looks  are  concerned . 

Our  friends  of  Orchard  and  Garden,  print 
the  following; 

“Lovers  of  the  far-fetched,  who  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  logical  twist,  may  accept  the  R.  N. 
Y’s  ‘coddling.’  Many  people  still  recognize 
Webster’s  authority  in  such  matters  and  will 
continue  to  spell  it  “codling”  or  “codlin.” 
‘Codling,’  as  a  whole,  suits  our  purpose,  and 
will  be  used  in  these  columns.” 

Are  not  our  friends  wrong  iD  this?  Webster 
defines“Codlin”  or  “Codling”  as  an  “immature 
apple;”  that  is,  a  young  apple.  The  word 
“Coddling”  is  derived  from  the  verb  coddle, 
which  signifies  to  cook,  bake,  or  burn.  The 
Coddling  worm  doesn't  cook  or  bake  the  apple 
but  injuries  or  destroys  it. . .  .... 

ABSTRACTS. 

Am.  Florist:  “The  last  old  plant  now  in¬ 
troduced  as  new  is  Transeantia  aquatica, 
which,  under  the  name  of  ‘Water  smilax,’  is 
being  vigorously  boomed  by  one  of  our  most 
enterprising  dealers.” - Hnsbandmau  brev¬ 

ities:  “It  is  high  authority  that  makes  the 
borrower  servant  to  the  lender,  but  when  the 
things  borrowed  are  farm  tools,  most  farmers 
wifi  fare  quite  as  well  without  as  with  such 
servants.... When  a  man  has  agreed  to  do  a 
certain  thing  h  itself  right  he  will  have  no 
settlement  to  make  with  his  conscience  if  he 
does  exactly  that  thing  without  wriggling  out 
of  its  hardships....  The  best  improvement  of  a 
farm  is  that  which  increases  its  responsive 
power  so  that  labor  expended  in  production 
may  get  the  largest  returns  If  a  farm  will 
pay  no  more  than  legal  interest  how  can  a 
buyer  who  has  to  borrow  the  whole  price  ex- 

peettomeet  the  debt  at  last?” - B.  F.  J.  in 

Albany  Cultivator:  “But  suppose  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  dehorning  successful,  will  it  reform 
the  tempers  of  the  animals?  Will  not  the 
fighting  cow  and  the  master  steer  still  boss  the 
weaker  just  as  soon  as  sore  heads  Leal?  I  do 
not  know  that  the  polled  breeds  are  deficient 

in  fightiDg  cows  and  master  steers.” _ 

Weekly  Press:  “The  Rural  New-Yorker 
makes  an  apt  reply  to. some  honest  critic  who 
inquires  what  it  profits  to  report  the  yield  of 
potatoes  in  rich  garden  land  when  farmers  in 
general  cannot  command  such  soil.  The  edi¬ 
tor  answers  that  it  is  worth  knowing  w'hat 
can  be  done  on  the  best  soil  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  farmers  to  improve  their  soils,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  shown  that  the  increased  crops 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  improve¬ 
ment.  Again,  and  this  is  an  important  fact, 
he  finds  as  a  rule  that  the  varieties  of  potato 
which  yield  the  best  under  this  high  pressure 
also  yield  the  best  under  ordinary  farm  cul¬ 
ture;  or,  to  reverse  this  statement,  if  you 
want  to  raise  a  big  crop  under  the  very  best 
conditions,  select  a  variety  that  does  best  un¬ 
der  ordinary  culture.  That  is,  it  will  he  more 
likely  to  pay  if  extra  culture  is  given  to  a  good 
than  to  an  ordinary  variety — just  as  it  pays 
best  to  give  extra  careful  treatment  to  the  best 

animals.”- - Puck:  “We  take  no  note  of 

time— when  we  can  get  cash.” - Detroit 

Free  Press:  “This  is  a  truth  deserving  of 
credit:  The  headlong  man  is  not  long-beaded." 

- Dr.  Hoskins:  “The  American  Pomo- 

logical  Society,  without  a  dollar  of  National 
or  State  aid,  has  done  for  Amencau  pomolo¬ 
gy  in  the  last.  25  years  more  than  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  could  have  done  with  $50,000 

a  year.” - Provisioner  ria  Tribune:  “I 

have  a  hired  girl  who  gets  up  in  the  morning 
without  being  called.’— ‘Impossible ‘But  it  is 

true;  she's  in  love  with  the  milkman.'  ” - 

Kansas  Farmer:  “The  wastefulness  of  most 
Western  farmers  is  equaled  only  by  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  dealers  aud  agents  to  supply  the 
waste  with  costly  materials.  There  is  not  a 
farm  iu  Kansas,  if  worth  cultivating  at  all, 
that  needs  an  ounce  of  commercial  fertilizers* 
if  the  manure  made  on  it  were  saved,  yet  the 
agent  is  abroad  trying  to  sell  stuff  to  the  far¬ 
mers  to  enrich  their  lauds,  wheu  better  mater¬ 
ials  are  being  wasted  by  the  ton.” - Cen¬ 

tury:  “It  is  always  much  easiepto  die  for  one’s 

country  than  to  live  for  it.” - Gardeners’ 

Monthly:  “Robert  Douglas  says  that  of  the 
thousands  of  sweet  chestnut  trees  planted  in 
the  \\  est  only  an  occasional  one  survived. 

The  black  walnut  thrives  admirably.” - 

“A  fouutaiu,  a  pool,  even  a  little  rill  through 
a  fern  garden,  will  moke  a  spot  almost  barren 
of  other  charms  seem  almost  a  paradise.  When 
a  river  or  lake  can  be  had  there  is  no  end  to 

the  pleasure  a  country  home  can  give.” - 

Science  News:  “The  common  practice  of  rais¬ 
ing  fainting  persons  to  a  sitting  or  upright  po¬ 
sition  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  the  spark 
of  life  which  remains.” - ■ 


iBAimrs 

SKIN  8c  SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
and  BEAUTIFIED 

BY 

CUTICURA. 


Fcr  cleansing  purifying  and  beautifying 

die  skiu  of  children  and  infants,  ami  curlug  lor- 
turing,  disfiguring,  Itch  lino  scaly  and  pimply  diseases 
to  the  skin,  scalp  a»  d  Wood,  with  logs  of  hair  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  old  age,  the  Cc  tict'RA  REXKDiisarr  infallible. 

CuneCRA.  the  great  SKt.v  Crnr.,  and  Or-ncttRa  soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifier.  prepared  from  It  exter¬ 
nally.  and  CxnccftA  Resolvent  the new  Blood  Purifier, 
Internally,  Invariably  succeed  wheu  all  other  remedies 
and  the  be-stphydeiaus  rail 
Cptktra  Remedies  arp  absolutely  pure,  and  the  only 
infallible  skin  beautifleis  and  blood  purifiers,  free 
from  poisonous  Ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere  Price,  Ccticpra,  50c.;  Soap.  25c.; 
Resolvent.  SI.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Dr  no  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Uf~  Send  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


BABY’S 


Skin  and  Scalp  preserved  and  beautified 
by  CcTictrRA  Medicated  Soap. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Sheridan  s  condition  powder  is  absolute¬ 
ly  pure  aud  highly  concentrated.  It  is  strictly 
a  medicine  to  be  (firm  with  food.  Nothing  on  earth 
will  make  bens  lay  like  it.  It  cures  chicken  chol¬ 
era  and  all  diseases  of  hens.  Illustrated  book  by 
mail  tree.  Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mail  for 
25  cts.  in  stamps.  28- lb.  tin  cans.  $1;  by  mail, 
$1  .20-  Six  cans  by  express,  prepaid,  for  .85. 
I.  S.  Johnson  <5s  Co.,  F.  O.  Box  21 18,  Boston,  Mass. 


and  poultry. 


CHRISTMAS 

HOLSTEINS. 

Present  your  wife  or  daughter  a  superior  Holstein 
Cow  or  Heifer,  wbieh  will  be  fresh  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

I  offer  Ifi  of  them  in  calf  to  DE  BRAVE  HENDRIK, 
the  best  Holstein  Bull  liviug,  aud  by  BILLY  BOELYX 
the  hero. 

Billy  Boelyn  has  two  daughters  which  give  97  pounds 
and  y2!h  pounds  hi  a  day.  No  other  bull  living  or 
dead,  equals  this  record. 

Present  your  son  a  young  Bull  bv  one  of  these  sires. 
Prices  low— terms  easy. 

EDikAR  HIIDEKOPER, 

MEADVILLE.  PENN. 

Mention  this  paper. 

MAPLEWOOD 

HOLSTEINS. 

Last  Spring’s  BULL  CALVES  of  the  finest  Breeding 
offered  at  very  low  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Price  3-30  to  35100,  if  taken  before  Jan.  1st,  18S8. 

F.  C.  STEVE  X  8, 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  or  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  daikt,  Povttry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-cf  sranips.  (J.  Hirner,  Allentown,  pa. 


fowl.  Two  to  three  dollars  each.  Etccs  hi  fchsoii 

JOHN  L.  RICE,  KcussrlaerTille,  N.  V. 


THOROTTfrTTRKT  T)  F,OV  LTR\  .  Ducks, 

XUUAAUUuIlD  ‘111  (.eese,  and  Turkeys, 

from  the  best  strains.  Tired  for  i  ealtb.  Heat  and 
Eggs,  standard  Bird*.  For  prices  of  Ecus  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BI  RR,  POC ASSET.  MaSS 


tandard 

GALVANIZED  WIDE  NETTING. 

••  or  Poultry  Fencing. 

3-4  OF  OSK  CENT  FOR  2  INCH  MESH  SO.  IS  WIRE 

everything  for  the  poultry  yard. 

Hatchers  and  Brooders. 

Send  for  Circular.  Brockoer  tl-  Evans, 
is  VKSFY  STKFV'T  X.  Y  CITY. 


JEiRiEl  UMi.  I'OI.  iNP-llllNA, 
l»nt«  Who*.  H.rW-liir.  A  !.,rk- 
>h»re  I'lip.  Southil.iwu,  I  itt.-old 
Oxforl  l>v„n  Sbe.p,n<t  lojnb. 
Srt'lrh  Coll.,  Sb,-|>ht-rd  Dor,  ind 
Kuney  1‘oollpy,  Send  rurCmiolugao 
W.ATLKE  BCKPEZ  A  CO.PblU.P» 


Bl  LL  y°nr  dealer  for  the  Ell- 

f  rick  p«h*nt  Bull  Ring. 

Sample  2k>  Inch,  by  mail,  30  cents.  Address  Ell  rich 
Hardware  .'Itinut'uoturing  Co..  Plautevillc.  Ct. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Fresh  Ground  Reef  Scraps.  Granulated  Bone  and 
Fine  Bone  Meal,  Oyster  Shells,  etc. 

Send  for  Circulars  an, I  sun:  plea. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT.  Worcester.  Hass. 

VOl  lC  OWN 
Bone,  Heal, 

I  "  '  Vf,  —  BvstorShi  lls, 

I  Cl aj»ain  Flour  A  lorn,  in  the 

(E.  Wilson’s 
j  Patent). 

,  —  .  w—  -'c:  t •  i,m.  more  made 

m  keeping  Poultry.  Also  Prf\V  R |{  >|  1 1  ,J  w  ,imj 
EAIIAI  I' HEP  Hi  1.1. S. CircatlarsaadtestSioi  iiials 
aent on  -^plication.  WILSON  llltos.  ik  :  u.  Pa. 


GRINDS? 

.■rahani  Clour  Jc  t « 

<5HflNDIVl!LL 


A  NEW  BETTER  PRESERVATIVE. 

KELLOGG’S 

ROYAL  SALT. 

F  SCUVKLY  PR  VKM’s  BITTER 

FROM  EVER  BECOMING  RANCID. 

Endorsed  by  the  Leading  Agricultural  Papers  aud 
Dairymen  throughout  the  United  states.  Send  for 
Circular. 

BUTTER  PRESERVATIVE  SALT  CO., 

office  and  Factory; 

Foot  of  Weet  Eleventh  Street,  New  York  City.N.Y. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  National  J ournal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home  •, 


Conducted  by 
elbert  s.  carman. 


Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-FORKER, 

No.  S4  Park  Row,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  24.  1887. 


The  next  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  be  the  68d  and  last  of  1887. 
The  index,  which  has  been  as  carefully 
and  thoroughly  prepared  as  usual,  will  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  a 
colored  cover  will  make  room  for  so  much 
of  our  advertising  patronage  that  the  usual 

amount  of  reading  matter  will  appear. 

♦  ♦  ♦ - 

Part  first  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wager-Fisher’s 
“Dark  Side  of  Farming,’’  will  appear  in 
the  Woman’s  Department  of  the  first  issue 
of  1888. 


Communications  appear  in  this  issue 
from  some  of  our  best  poultrymen.  It 
will  be  seen  that  some  recommend  to¬ 
bacco,  some  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  &c.,  for 
destroying  the  vermin  that  infest  the 
fowls.  Several  years  ago  the  Rural 
announced  that  kerosene  sprayed  upon 
the  houses,  roosts  and  nests  would  rid 
them  entirely  of  such  pests.  A  few 
moments  only  are  needed  for  the  work 
when  spraying  bellows,  now  sold  by  all 
seedsmen,  are  used.  Why  the  method 
has  not  become  more  popular  among  all 
people  that  keep  poultry  is  a  downright 
mystery  to  the  Rural.  We  are  confident 
that  any  one  who  uses  this  perfectly 
effective,  cheap,  and  quickly  applied 
method,  will  never  return  to  the  old  ways 
of  cleansing  the  poultry  house. 


The  special  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  last  Tuesday 
was  a  notable  one.  Over  1,200  of  the  life 
members  were  represented,  either  by  proxy 
or  in  person.  The  main  interest  centered 
in  the  election  of  Secretary.  As  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  issue  lay,  not  between 
Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Harison  as  men, 
so  much  as  between  two  distinct  lines  of 
policy  represented  by  the  two  candidates. 
The  result  of  the  election  was  decisive,  as 
we  hoped  it  would  be.  Mr  Woodward 
received  7G2  votes,  and  Mr.  Hanson  480. 
We  are  glad  of  this  result,  because  we 
believe  that  under  Mr.  Woodward’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  society  will  have  greater 
power  for  good.  Mr.  Harison  should  now 
realize,  after  his  long  contest,  that  the 
farmers  of  New  York  State  do  not  approve 
the  policy  he  represents. 


In  the  selection  of  trees  for  the  rural- 
ist’s  garden,  lawn  or  home  grounds  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  little  con¬ 
sideration  is  paid  to  the  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs.  Hardy  deciduous  plants  may 
fill  every  need  during  the  warm  growing 
season;  but  in  tbe  cold  season  they  serve 
to  make  winter  seem  more  wintry.  Ever¬ 
greens  should  be  so  intermingled  that 
when  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  fall, 
the  evergreens  stand  out  as  if  it  were  to 
take  their  place  and  to  continue  through 
the  winter  something  of  the  greenness, 
fullness  and  beauty  of  Summer.  If  now 
we  would  compare  two  places,  both  of 
which  are  equally  well  laid  out  and  cared 
for,  tbe  one  presenting  only  the 
leafless  branches  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  other  a  spruce,  hem¬ 
lock,  retinispora  or  pine  whichever  way 
the  eye  may  turn,  the  great  value  of  ever¬ 
greens  for  winter  effect  will  be  forcibly 
impressed  upon  us. 

A  subscriber  who  is  noted  as  a  good 
farmer,  writes  that  he  has  kept  a  com¬ 
plete  journal  ever  since  February  1 , 1847. 
It  is  not  a  simple  pocket  diary — he  is 
now  writing  in  his  24th  large  book.  A 
good  record  of  temperature,  work,  ex¬ 
periments — in  fact  a  complete  history  of 
his  farm  operations  for  the  past  40  years 
will  be  found  in  these  volumes.  We 
venture  to  say  that  no  amount  of  money 
could  buy  an  agricultural  library  that 
could  be  so  useful  to  tbe  farmer  as  this 
written  record  of  his  work.  There  is  not 
a  farmer  in  this  country  who  has  not 
known  the  time  w'heu  a  written  history' 
of  his  farm  operations  would  not  have 
saved  him  money.  We  trust  too  much  to 
memory.  A  successful  business  man 
trusts  only  to  actual  figures  and  recorded 
facts,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer 


should  not  have  as  sound  a  backing  for 
his  business.  At  the  new  year  we  ought 
at  least  to  make  an  effort  to  reform  our 
farm  operations.  In  deciding  upon  points 
for  reformation,  don’t  forget  to  begin 
writing  a  farm  history. 


A  telegram  tells  us  that  two  loathsome 
cases  of  leprosy  are  kuown  to  medical 
men  near  Rothsay,  Minnesota.  Several 
cases  are  reported  from  Philadelphia. 
We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  the.  plague  has  been  prevalent  for 
some  years  in  parts  of  California  and  Or- 
egou,  as  well  as  in  British  Columbia  and 
New  Brunswick.  From  Europe  also  a 
cry  of  alarm  comes  with  regard  to  the 
spread  of  thiR  most  hideous  of  all  the  mal¬ 
adies  that  affect  humanity.  The  London 
Times  and  St.  James  Budget  have  lately 
raised  a  warning  voice  against  it,  empha¬ 
sized  by  correspondents.  Archdeacon 
Wright,  in  the  Times,  agrees  with  the 
Anti-Chinese  agitators  everywhere,  that 
the  dreadful  malady  is  spread  everywhere 
by  Chinese  emigrants.  Not  only  have 
they  brought  it  to  this  country,  but  they 
have  also  carried  it  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Australia,  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  various  parts  of  Europe,  or  it  has 
been  carried  thereby  Europeans  who  have 
been  in  contact  with  them.  There  are 
numerous  lepers  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris 
and  several  in  those  of  London,  Dublin 
and  Glasgow.  Specialists  in  skin  diseases 
say  that  the  malady  Itself  has  of  late 
years  increased  in  activity  and  it  is  * ‘con¬ 
stantly  increasing  the  area  of  its  dreadful 
influence.’’  It  is  suggested  that  any  acci¬ 
dental  circumstance  which  might  develop 
its  virulence  still  more  would  produce  a 
world-wide  epidemic.  “The  train  is  laid 
and  needs  only  to  be  fired.”  While  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger  need  be  apprehended, 
we  should  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  risk 
of  so  dreadful  a  calamity. 


RESPECTFUL 


NOTICE  is  given  that  we  are  always 
glad  to  send  specimens  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  to  auy  names  with  which  our  read¬ 
ers  may  favor  us. 

We  shall  be  grateful  to  any  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  send 
us  a  new  subscriber  with  their  renewal. 

It  is  suggested  that  many  holiday  pres¬ 
ents  are  made  which. cost  more  and  are 
worth  less  than  a  year’s  subscription  to 
the  R.  N.-Y. 


THREE. 

nnHE  three  best  fall  and  late  apples;  the 
three  best  summer  and  fall  pears, 
plums,  peaches ;  the  three  best  white ,  red 
and  black  grapes;  the  best  early  and  late 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
blackberries,  currants — for  widely  separ¬ 
ated  parts  of  the  country. 

Communications  have  been  received 
from: 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon, 

Pres.  Patrick  Barry, 

C.  A.  Green, 

W .  C.  Barry, 

Pres.  Parker  Earle, 

Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans, 

Gov.  Robert  W.  Furnas, 

U.  S.  Com.  N.  J.  Coltnan, 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins, 

Judge  William  Parry, 

Secretary  E.  Williams, 

State  Pomologist  P.  M.  Augur,  Connecticut. 
Grand  Master  J.  H.  Hale,  “ 

W.  G.  Waring,  Pennsylvania. 

Pres,  T.  V.  Munson,  Texas. 

Peter  M.  Gideon,  Minnesota. 

The  publication  of  these  valuable  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  begun  next  week. 

•  SABBATH  DESECRATION. 


THE  “Sabbath  Association  of  Illinois” 
is  an  organization  the  members  of 
which  believe  that  anarchy,  lawlessness 
and  misrule  generally  are  the  direct  re¬ 
mits  or  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath. 
“The  demon  of  Sabbath  desecration 
breeds  all  the  evils  that  afflict  us  as  a 
nation”  is  a  statement,  in  a  few  words,  of 
what  they  believe.  They  propose  to 
induce  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
them  to  unite  in  working  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  points. 

1st — To  petition  Congress  to  enact  laws  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  running  of  the  mails;  and 
with  all  military  and  naval  parades:  and  to 
close  the  post-offices  on  Sunday.  2d — To 
request  railroad  officials  to  discontinue  run¬ 
ning  passenger .  excursion  aud  freight  trains 
on  that  day.  3d — To  request  those  who  have 
control  of  our  telegraphs  not  to  receive  or 


transmit  over  their  lines  messages  of  a  secula 
or  business  character  on  the  Sabbath.  4th — 
To  request,  those  who  have  control  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  not  to  publish  newspapers  on  Sunday. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  members 
of  the  present  generation  have  a  different 
idea  of  the  real  meaning  of  Sunday  from 
that  held  by  their  fathers.  In  our  own 
neighborhood  Sunday  work  is  increasing 
and  there  is  unquestionably  a  falling  off 
in  real  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the 
proposed  plan  could  be  carried  out.  As 
a  rule,  Americans  are  not  given  to  self- 
denial  on  such  questions.  Most  of  us 
want  to  preach  rather  than  practice. 
Many  men  believe  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
is  harmful  though  they  use  it  themselves. 
Ask  them  to  begin  the  work  of  destroy¬ 
ing  its  evil  influence  by  refusing  to  use 
it  themselves  and  they  object.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath.  Many  men  are  convinced  that 
many  things  connected  with  the  present 
observation  of  the  Sabbath  are  demoral¬ 
izing  and  tend  to  weaken  our  national 
strength.  Ask  these  men  to  give  up 
their  Sunday  mail,  their  Sunday  paper 
and  possible  excursion  on  the  railroad  or 
steamboat,  and  they  see  it  in  another 
light.  Before  such  reforms  can  be  in¬ 
augurated  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
country  have  to  cultivate  self-denial  and 
set  a  better  example  to  those  who  imi¬ 
tate  them. 


RESPECTFULLY  SUBMITTED. 


A  FRIENDLY  word  with  our  readers 
as  the  year  draws  to  its  close:  We 
are  often  told  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  improves  from  year  to  year. 
This  is  gratifying,  since  our  labor  has 
been  from  the  beginning  and  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  work  of  love.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  one’s  earnest  effoits  in  any 
worthy  direction  are  appreciated.  We 
are  just  as  anxious  that  it  should  continue 
to  improve  in  the  future  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past;  indeed,  more  so,  if  that  be 
possible.  There  is  room  for  improvement 
— aye,  a  mighty  field,  almost  without 
a  bouudary,  spreads  out,  awaiting  to  be 
worked  by  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
do  it.  Aud  the  field  seems  to  widen  and 
lengthen  as  scientific  agricultural  investi¬ 
gation  shows  us  how  little  we  know.  In 
this  work  the  Rural  would  gladly  do  its 
share. 

The  price  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  higher 
than  that  of  many  other  excellent  farm 
journals,  and  yet  the  cost  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  is  greater  to-day  ihan  it  has  ever  been 
before;  greater  by  far  than  that  of  any 
other  journal  of  its  class  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  It  has  been  our  policy 
not  to  reduce  its  price  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  to  improve  it  in  every  way 
as  circumstances  may  enable  us  so  to  do. 
Whether  this  has  been  done  and  to  what, 
extent,  it  is  for  our  readers  to  say.  It  is 
utterly  senseless  for  editors  to  inform 
their  readers,  as  if  they  were  half-witted 
children,  of  the  excellence  of  their  jour¬ 
nals.  There  is  no  sense  in  hedging  them 
to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation.  They 
are  capable  judges  of  the  quality  of  the 
papers  they  read,  and  of  how  well  such 
papers  supply  their  wants;  and  they  will 
aid  in  extending  the  circulation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  interest  and  inclination,  just 
the  same  hh  they  would  aid  in  anything 
else.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  estimation  in 
which  the  rea  iers  hold  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  we  have  to  look  for  support 
and  any  material  increase  of  circulation. 
We  do  not  prize  those  forced,  pur¬ 
chased  circulations — made  up  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  rarely  renewed — which  come  from 
promises  never  to  be  fulfilled,  or  are  in¬ 
duced  by  exaggerations  soon  to  be  proven 
such  by  tbe  rmmiful  reader. 

We  want  all  of  our  readers  to  feel  that 
they  cannot  get  along  without  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  that  it  is  worth  to  the 
family  more  each  year  than  its  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  price.  We  want  them  to  feel 
that,  though  we  make  lots  of  mistakes — 
errors  both  of  omission  and  commission 
— yet  our  aim  is  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  address  ourselves  to  good,  intelligent 
people — to  all  home-owners  as  well  as  to 
farmers — who  are  capable  of  distinguish 
ing  between  true,  hearty  efforts  and  the 
make-believe  pretensions  of  those  with 
whom  money-getting  is  the  all-absorbing 
impulse.  Good,  intelligent  people  natur¬ 
ally  desire  to  aid  in  extending  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  any  good  work  whatever  with 
which  their  occupation,  sympathies  or 
well-being  unite  them. 

Now,  we  have  to  thank  our  friends  for 
a  liberal  support  during  1887,  and  to  tell 
them  that  a  comparison  of  subscriptions 
received  during  this  and  last  s  ason  for 
corresponding  dates  points  to  a  material 
increase  of  the  Rural’s  circulation  for 
1888.  We  also  beg  to  take  this  occasion 


to  extend  to  all  our  friends,  with  all  sin¬ 
cerity  and  with  grateful  hearts,  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  season. 


BREVITIES. 


Better  prices  are  indicated  for  corn  and 
cattle,  while  potatoes  will  probably  hold  their 
own. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  .iust  added 
by  purchase  45  acres  of  land  to  its  New  Jersey 
experiment  grounds. 

The  market  for  prime  celery  has  been  ex¬ 
cellent  this  year — better  than  last.  This  vege¬ 
table  is  like's  wee  t  corn,  in  tbe  fact  that  it  is 
bard  to  get  too  much  in  tbe  city. 

Our  potatoes  find  rather  slow  sale  in  Pat¬ 
erson  at  $1  per  bushel.  City  people  are  eatiug 
fewer  potatoes  this  winter :  the  price  is  beyond 
their  limit.  Boiled  rice  is  uspd  in  many  fami¬ 
lies  to  take  tbe  place  of  potatoes,  and  it  an¬ 
swers  very  well. 

The  next  article  by  Judge  Jones  will  be 
illustrated  with  drawings  taken  from  meats 
sold  in  the  New  York  markets.  It  is  very 
gratifying  that  farmers  are  taking  so  much 
interest  in  tbe  feeding  experiments  for  “qual¬ 
ity"  which  are  being  conducted  this  winter. 

We  would  once  more  ask  those  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  raising  wheat  or  rye,  to  spread 
some  short  manure  over  a  small  portion  so 
that  the  effects  of  tbe  light  covering  may  be 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  field  next  season. 
It  should  be  spread  as  evenly  as  possible  while 
the  ground  is  frozen. 

After  carefully  trying  a  good  root-cutter 
a  subscriber  writes  that,  he  hardly  knows  how 
he  ever  got  along  without  it.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  remark  about  good  tools.  Many  farmers 
make  lots  of  hard  work  because  they  can’t 
realize  that  a  good  machine,  with  muscles  of 
iron  and  wood,  will  make  things  easier  for 
them. 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  of  selliug  eggs  by  weight.  It  seems 
simple  enough  to  those  who  buy  tbe  eggs,  but 
the  objection  comes  from  those  who  handle 
them.  Eggs  are  so  easily  broken  that  they 
can  hardly  be  classed  with  less  breakable 
products  that  can  be  carelessly  thrown  into 
the  scales. 

Our  poultry  notes  this  week  are  interesting. 
Everybody  knows  by  this  time  that  warmth 
and  plenty  of  food  are  two  fundamental 
points  in  egg  production.  It  Is  also  well 
known  that  a  hen  must  have  plenty  of  lime 
in  order  to  manufacture  egg  shells.  Green 
food  of  some  sort  is  needed  and  lice  must  be 
destroyed.  Those  who  read  the  short  articles 
in  this  week’s  Rural  will  have  no  excuse, 
surely,  in  saying  that  they  don’t  know  how 
to  provide  lime  and  given  food  or  how  to  kill 
lice. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
an  important  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
Jauuary  18-25,  1888.  The  “Standard  of  Ex¬ 
cellence”  will  be  revised  at  this  meeting,  and 
as  thus  is  done  but  once  in  five  years,  it  is  of 
importance  that  all  interested  poultrymen  at¬ 
tend.  Probably  all  the  leading  fanciers  in  this 
country  and  Canada  will  be  present.  A 
great  national  poultry  show  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  and  time.  Richard  Twells, 
Montmorcucie,  Ind.,  is  secretary. 

Green  Peas  are  already  in  the  market. 
A  small  supply  came  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
this  week,  aud  sold  at  50  cents  per  half-peek. 
String  beans  are  here  and  also  cucumbers— 
the  latter  from  hot-houses.  Mushrooms  are 
unusually  high  this  season,  $1.75  [>er  pound 
being  obtained  for  those  sold.  Mushrooms 
seem  about  like  broilers  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  reasonably  sure  to  command  good  prices 
while  not  enough  fanners  are  ready  to  spend 
the  time  and  cure  necessary  for  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  endanger  a  “glut.” 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  sends  out 
an  excellent  set  of  instructions  to  guide  those 
who  seud  samples  for  aunlyses  to ‘the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  The  number  of  farmers  who 
desire  such  work  done  grows  larger  every 
year,  and  these  instructions  will  bo  of  value 
to  them.  The  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  evidently  wishes  to  encourage  the 
analyses  of  dry  and  green  fodders,  grain  and 
meal  and  other  cattle  foods.  Tbo  director 
concludes  that  analyses  of  soils  are  usually  not 
of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  expense,  so 
such  analyses  will  not,  ordinarily,  be  made. 

TnK  tweuty-uinth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on  January  18  and  10. 
Arrangements  have  beeu  made  by  the  efficient 
and  energetic  secretary  of  the  society,  E.  B. 
Engle,  for  low  rates  on  railroads  and  at  hotels 
for  visitors  to  the  convention.  This  society  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country  Its 
meetings  uro  always  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive.  The  practical  benefits  derived  from  min¬ 
gling  with  those  who  attend  these  meetings, 
and  gettiug  information  from  them  aud  com¬ 
paring  notes  with  them,  will  amply  repay  all 
wide-awake  horticulturists  within  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  of  Lebanon  for  the  expenses  of 
atteudiug  this  convention. 

The  New  York  Farmers’  Institutes  will  open 
at  Syracuse  December  20.  A  splendid  pro¬ 
gramme  has  beeu  arranged,  including  papers 
from  Dr.  Peter  Coliter,  XV.  H,  Gilbert,  J.  S. 
Woodward,  Hon.  J.  K.  Brown,  C.  N.  Sims, 
Mrs,  Emma  Taylor,  Hon.  S.  G.  Hubbard, 
Prof.  1.  P.  Roberts,  Col.  James  Wood,  Col.  F. 
D.  Curtis.  Major  Alvord,  J.  F.  Converse,  8. 
Hoxie  and  J.  H,  Sanders.  The  local  commit¬ 
tees  havu  worked  up  a  great  interest  iu  the 
institute  amt  the  prospects  are  that  the  season 
will  be  most  auspiciously  opened.  Those  who 
attend  are  sure  to  hear  something;  of  value. 
Ijet  every  farmer  within  convenient  reach  of 
Syracuse  make  it  a  point  to  be  present.  Re¬ 
ports  that  come  from  Wisconsin  iudicate  that 
the  institutes  there  are  more  popular  than  ever 
this  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  the.  success 
of  Wisconsin  should  not  be  repeated  here. 
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Caro. 


“ Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the  Law ; 
Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises  from  Ig¬ 
norance  of  Law." 

ML.  S.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.—A,  a  farmer  dies 
.  possessed  of  a  good  farm,  leaving  no  will. 
His  wife  and  five  children  survive  him — four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  B,  the  widow,seizesthe 
farm  and  sells  it  to  the  eldest  son, C, for  five  dol¬ 
lars,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the 
other  four  children.  Can  such  a  sale  stand, 
and  if  so  what  redress  have  the  other  four 
children?  The  second  son,  D,  managed  and 
worked  the  farm  for  four  years  after  the 
father’s  death,  receiving  no  money  compensa¬ 
tion  for  wages.  Is  he  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  estate  the  value  of  his  services  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  share  as  an  heir  ? 

Ans. — The  sale  of  the  estate  by  the  widow 
gives  no  title  to  the  eldest  son.  All  she  could 
do  was  to  release  her  right  of  dower  in  it. 

If  the  son  who  worked  on  thj  farm  was  a 
minor,  and  had  his  living  upon  it,  that  would 
probably  be  considered  an  equivalent  of  his 
services;  besides,  in  that  case,  if  any  wages 
were  earned,  they  could  be  claimed  by  his 
mother.  If  be  was  an  adult,  however,  he  can 
recover  the  value  of  his  services  from  the  es¬ 
tate.  No  actiou  of  any  of  the  parties  can  de¬ 
prive  the  children  of  their  interest  in  the  es¬ 
tate. 

A.  J.  P.  (no  address),— A  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  while  setting  poles  on  the  highway  along 
my  farm  tied  brace-wires  from  the  poles  to 
trees  standing  in  my  fields  I  did  not  see 
them  at  the  time,  and  now  wish  to  cut  the 
trees  as  they  are  in  my  way;  have  I  a  right 
to  remove  the  wires?  Is  there  a  law  regulat¬ 
ing  where  poles  are  to  be  set,  how  far  from 
the  fence,  and  if  they  are  in  the  way  ot  travel 
have  the  overseers  of  the  highway  a  right  to 
move  them? 

Ans. — The  laws  are  somewhat  different  iu 
different  States;  and  the  name  of  the  State  is 
omitted  in  the  inquiry.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  owner  can  cut  down  trees 
on  his  own  property,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences  to  others.  The  overseers  of  the 
highway  are  authorized  to  remove  all  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  travel  from  the  roads  under  their 
charge. 

H.  L.,  Jefferson,  Mo. — In  the  year  1858  a 
soldier  in  the  German  army  while  on  a  fur¬ 
lough  deserted  the  army  and  left  for  the 
United  States.  In  the  year  1859  he  took  out 
his  naturalization  papers.  He  is  now  58  years 
old  and  desires  to  v.sit  Germany.  Can  the 
German  Government  cause  him  trouble  should 
he  make  the  visit,  he  having  proper  papers 
showing  him  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States?  Also  please  state  from  whom  such 
papers  (passport)  eau  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Desertion  from  the  army  is  a  crimi¬ 
nal  offense,  from  the  punishment  of  which, 
when  found  within  the  Empire,  the  United 
States  passport  will  uot  be  a  legal  defense.  It 
may  be  that  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  no 
prosecution  would  be  attempted.  A  passport 
may  be  secured  on  application  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington.  The  proper 
blanks  may  be  obtained  in  this  city,  or  will 
be  sent  from  Washington  if  applied  for  by 
letter. 

J.  O.  D  ,  Robbin&ville,  N.  J. — A  induces  B 
to  sign  a  contract  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  by  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  it. 
On  finding  out  that  A  is  a  fraud  B  tells  C,  who 
comes  to  do  the  work,  that  he  must  not  do  it. 
C  replies  that  B  signed  the  contract  to  do  it, 
and  that  as  he  has  failed  to  keep  the  bargain, 
he,  C,  will  do  the  work  and  that  B  mud  pay 
for  it.  After  doing  the  work  C  by  big  words 
and  threats  scares  B  into  signing  a  note;  can 
that  note  be  legally  collected? 

Ans.  —Notes  obtained  by  fraudulent  means 
are  void. 

M.  S.,  Lake  Bay ,  IV'.  T, — After  an  alien  has 
taken  out  his  first  papers  for  citizenship  or 
made  the  oath  of  allegiance  iu  this  Territory, 
how  soon  cau  he  buy  aud  sell  real  estate  or 
organize  a  stock  company 
Ans. — There  is  no  restriction  as  to  time. 
Citizens  and  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  have  the  same 
rights  iu  this  respect. 

&  T.  L.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — If  a  citizen  of 
this  State  dies  leaving  personal  property  aud 
no  lenial  descendants,  but  he  has  a  mother, 
brother  and  sister;  who  inherits  the  property? 

Ans. — If  there  is  no  widow  the  property 
will  be  divided  between  the  next  of  kin  in 
equal  degree — that  is,  between  the  brother 
aud  sister. 

J.  IV.,  West  Lebanon,  Ohio. — What  is 
the  limit  provided  by  the  statute  of  limitation 
on  a  promissory  note  the  interest  on  which 
was  paid  up  to  1881. 

Ans. — Actiou  must  be  brought  for  recovery 
within  15  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest. 


THE  Post-office  authorities  at  Boston  have 
started  a  red-hot  crusade  against  swind¬ 
lers  who  are  getting  rich  by  means  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes  which  they  “work”  through  the 
mails.  New  Eugland  is  the  very  hot-bed  of 
petty  frauds  of  this  sort.  Indeed  a  majority 
of  the  petty  swindles  of  the  country  have 
their  headquarters  there;  while  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sharpers  working  in  that  line 
in  othf-r  places,  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
the  “business”  in  New'  England.  Every  game 
for  catching  simpletons  by  means  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  weekly  papers,  that  is  successful 
anywhere,  is  successful  there.  A  new  scheme 
which  is  quite  successful  anywhere  is  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  second-hand  gold  watches  to 
be  given  to  those  who  first  correctly  name  the 
longest  verse  iu  the  Bible. provided  they  send  14 
2-cent  stamps  for  a  book  of  instruction  on  fan¬ 
cy-work  and  a  finger  ring.  The  Post-Office 
detectives  say  that  an  advertisement  of 
this  sort  recently  received  44.000  replies  within 
a  month.  The  contract  is  fulfilled,  for  acheap 
second-hand  gold  watch  is  really  sent  to  the  one 
first  answering.  For  their  28  cents  the  others 
get  only  the  ring  ami  the  pamphlet  which  are 
said  to  be  worth  less  than  two  cents.  Put  the 
riug,  pamphlet  and  postage  thereon  at  three 
cents  iu  each  of  the  44.000  eases,  and  the 
amount  is  81,320.  Deduct  this  from  the 
amount  reeieved — 812,320 — and  "there  remain 
8U.OOO  to  pay  for  the  watch  aud  advertising. 
There  will  surely  be  several  thousand  dollars 
a  month  clear  profit.  The  Post  Office  people 
are  doubtful  whether  actual  fraud  can  be  le¬ 
gally  proved  iu  this  case. 

G.  G.  and  C.  M.  Swindles.— The  police  au¬ 
thorities  here  have  been  very  busy  for  the  last 
fortnight  hunting  down  “green  goods”  swin¬ 
dlers.  Over  30  arrests  in  all  have  been  made: 
but  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  securing 
evidence  enough  to  obtain  a  conviction,  over 
half  of  them  have  already  been  set  at  liberty, 
and  it  is  not  exnected  that  more  than  half  a 
dozen  cau  bo  sent  to  Sing  Sing.  The  “green 
goods”  or  “sawdust"  swindlers  continue  to  do 
a  rushing  business  in  spite  ot  all  the  frequent 
warnings  against  them  giveu  to  the  public. 
In  every  case  piles  of  their  mendacious  circu¬ 
lars  were  captured,  together  with  bundles  of 
genuine  greenbacks,  oue  of  which,  usually  cut 
iu  halves,  they  sent  to  each  victim  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  counterfeit  articles  they  pretend  to 
have  for  sale.  The  Eye-Opener  has  the  names 
of  over  50  of  their  dupes,  living  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  each  of  whom  lost  from  890  to  8575 
by  dealmg  with  the  rascals,  besides  bis  trav 
eliug  and  other  expenses.  Not  one,  of  course, 
even  got  a  dollar  in  counterfeit  money  Several 
of  them  are  deacons  in  their  own  localities, 
and  most  of  them,  no  doubt,  bear  exeelleut 
reputations  among  the  neighbors  they  intended 
to  swindle  by  passing  counterfeit  money  upon 
them.  Many  of  the  old  “green  goods”  swind 
lers  are  now"  sending  out  circulars,  mysterious¬ 
ly  offering  “C.  M.”  at  very  low  figures. 
Their  circulars  are  worded  so  as  to  convey  the 
impression  that  it  is  “counterfeit  money'1  they 
are  offering,  and  they  are  loud  and  solemn  in 
their  declarations  that  it  was  really  printed 
by  the  Government,  but  the  sheets  were  stolen 
before  the  signatures  were  affixed.  Several 
of  these  sharpers  have  been  arrested;  aud  they 
innocently  declared  that  they  were  merely  of¬ 
fering  “Confederate  money”  tor  sale— quite  a 
legitimate  business.  They  expected  to  carry 
on  the  swindling  through  the  mails  and  might 
1  have  seut  genuine  “gray  backs”  which  can  be 
had  by  the  barrelful  for  a  mere  pittance.  In 
a  number  of  cases  a  stick  of  “Crystal  Muci¬ 
lage,”  w  ith  a  recipe  for  making  it.,  has  been 
sent  instead  of  “Confederate  money.”  A 
swindler  who  played  the  latter  game  was  ar¬ 
rested  aud  convicted  the  other  day,  and  made 
the  technical  defense  that  the  stick  of  muci¬ 
lage,  with  the  accompanying  directions  for 
making  it.  was  worth  the  $5  which  hecharged. 
While  people  of  this  sort  "have  no  conscience" 
iu  swindling  the  public,  they  are  anxious  to 
have  some  sort  of  plausible  defense  if  arrested ; 
and  of  course  they  always  fear  the  chances  of 
such  a  fate. 

Missing  “heirs”  Swindle.— Last  week  a 
story  was  telegraphed  from  ludiauapolis  to 
the  effect  that  persons  living  in  that  city  and 
Waco,  Texus,  had  recently  discovered  that 
they  were  heirs  to  ail  estate  including  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  property  on  Staten  Islaud. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  property  formerly 
belonged  to  Alexander  Buchanan  who  had 
lived  on  Staten  Island  iu  1848,  and  who  hail 
recently  died  out  West;  that  he  had  allowed 
persons  to  build  houses  on  the  land  so  as  to 
make  it  more  valuable;  that  he  had  given  no 
deeds  to  these  persons,  und  that  the  heirs 
would  be  able  to  secure  the  property;  but  care 


was  taken  not  to  tell  where  the  property  was 
situated  on  the  island.  There  is  excellent 
reason  for  believing  that  some  persons  are 
trying  to  swindle,  the  supposititious  heirs  in 
Indiana,  Texas,  and  elsewhere,  by  writing  to 
them  about  the  property  and  offering  to  look 
out  for  their  interests  on  receipt  of  a  fee.  As 
our  readers  know,  this  method  of  swindling 
brings  in  large  returns  to  the  swindlers.  The 
area  of  Staten  Island  is  58V£  square  miles  and 
the  population  only  about  40,000,  so  that  in¬ 
vestigation  into  land  titles  of  that  sort  is  not 
difficult.  It  is  all  embraced  in  Richmond 
County  and  an  examination  of  the  records  in 
Richmond,  the  county  seat,  for  the  last  50 
years,  shows  that  no  title  to  property,  on  behalf 
of  Alexander  Buchanan  has  been  on  file  there 
within  that  time.  The  only  person  of  the 
name  known  on  the  island,  lived  in  a  hut  on 
the  shore:  worked  at  fishing:  died  on  the 
island  and  was  buried  in  a  pauper’s  grave. 

“HOW  FARMING  PAYS.” 

I  NOTICED  iu  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer  the  following  statement  given  to 
illustrate  how  farming  pays  in  Ohio: 

“In  the  summer  of  1888  one  of  my  neighbors, 
a  farmer  of  40  years’  experience,  and  of  more 
than  average  practical  ability,  thoroughly 
plowed  10  acres  of  land  during  the  first  half 
of  August.  During  the  first  half  of  Septem¬ 
ber  he  thoroughly  plowed  the  same  both 
ways.  September  1 7  he  drilled  in  bushel 
of  wheat  per  acre.  He  used  one  ton  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  on  six  acres  of  tne  ground 
and  upon  the  other  four  acres  he  put  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  After  the  wheat  was  drilled 
i  be  ground  was  rolled. in  order  to  secure  a  solid 
seed-bed.  The  field  yielded  48  bushels  of 
average  No.  2  wheat  and  about  four  tons  of 
straw.  Let  us  figure  tbe  cost: 

Plowing  ground,  fi  days  . 830.00 

Harrowing,  3  days . 15.00 

Drilling,  1  day  .  5.00 

Use  of  drill  30  cts.  per  acre .  3.00 

Harvesting  with  binder.  81-25  per  acre. .  12.50 

One  hand  to  shock.  1  day .  2.50 

Commercial  fertilizers . 32.00 

Barnyard  manure  20  at  5i>e .  10.00 

Thrashing,  15  hands  day .  9.30 

Thrashing,  48  bu.  at  4c .  1.92 

Use  of  land  83  per  acre  . 30.00 

Seed  15  bu.  at  80c .  12.00 


Woman’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


Total  cost 


.8163.22 


Forty  eight  bu.  wheat  at  70c .  33  60 

Five  tons  straw . 25.00 


Total .  58.60 


Total  loss . $104.62 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  of  40  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  ought  to  do  better  than 
that.  What  do  you  thmk  was  lacking  to  se- 
sure  a  good  crop?  I  can’t  see  that  there  was 
anything.  I  think  he  ought  to  take  the  Rural 
or  stop  trying  to  raise  wheat. 

By  the  side  of  t  his  I  would  like  to  give  a 
few  figures  on  New"  York  farming.  This  is 
not  a  wheat  section,  but  we  raise  some  fair 
crops.  Iu  July  and  August  of  1885,  I  plowed 
1},,  acre  of  fair  soil  and  sowed  it  to  Clawson 
wheat.  The  expenses  and  yield  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Plowing  ground . 83.00 

Harrowing  ground  .  2.00 

Seed,  3  bushels  at  81  per  bushel. . . . 3.00 

Sowiug  broadcast  and  harrow iug  iu 

seed .  1.50 

Cutting  and  binding .  2.00 

Thrashing  28  bushels  at  .08  per  bushel. . .  2.24 

Total  expenses . .  . $13.75 

Value  of  wheat,  2S  bushels  at  $1 .  28.00 

Value  of  straw,  1}^  ton  at  $6 .  9.00 


Total  value .  $37.00 

Deducting  expenses,  there  are  $23.26  profit. 
Had  1  sown  some  good  commercial  fertilizer 
on  the  ground  in  the  spring,  no  doubt  the  crop 
would  have  been  greater.  The  same  ground 
was  this  year  planted  to  potatoes  with  good  re¬ 
sults  The  ground  was  marked  out  three  feet 
each  way,  and  each  seed  potato  of  much  size 
was  cut  into  four  pieces,  two  pieces  being 
dropped  in  a  hill,  and  a  small  handful  of 
Bowker’s  superphosphate,  mixed  with  an 
equal  amount  of  plaster,  was  dropped  upon  it, 
and  both  were  covered.  Expenses  and  yield 
as  follows: 

Fitting  ground . $6.00 

Seed .  .  .  4  00 

Superphosphate . .  5  00 

Planting,  cultivating  aud  hilling  .  7,00 

Digging  and  marketing .  8  00 

Total . 830.00 

50  bushels  sold  July  and  August  at  60c. .  30.00 
150  bushels  sold  September  at  50c .  75. 00 


THIS  is  the  season  of  family  gatherings 
and  open  hospitality :  it  should  be  above 
all  others  tbe  time  when  we  remember  the 
stranger  within  ^ur  gates.  We  are  none  of  us 
so  poor  that  we  cannot  do  something  to  make 
others  happier,  if  it  is  only  a  sympathetic 
speech  or  cordial  good  wish,  and  our  own 
Christmas  will  be  all  the  happier,  in  that  we 
have  made  it  happier  for  others. 

*  *  * 

We  have  adopted  a  good  many  of  the  for¬ 
eign  customs  connected  w’ith  Christmastide. 
Here  in  New  York  are  great  stacks  of  red- 
berried  holly  and  English  misletoe,  not  the 
rather  sickly-looking  Southern  parasite  of  that 
name,  but  the  original  plant  beloved  of  the 
Druids,  with  plump,  white  berries  and  sleek, 
green  leaves.  There  are  many  tender  recol¬ 
lections  clustered  about  this  plant;  its  mystic 
virtues  are  iu  high  favor  among  the  mirth- 
loving  young  folks,  from  Christmas  Eve  to 
Twelfth  Night  or  Epiphany.  Some  of  the 
medieval  Yule  time  customs  are  obvious  relics 
of  the  heathen  Saturnalia,  and  are  to  be  more 
honored  in  tbe  breach  than  the  observance, 
but  the  mistletoe  kiss  hardly  comes  under  this 
head. 

*  *  * 

There  is  the  mince  pie,  now  as  much  a  part 
of  Thanksgiving  Day  as  the  turkey,  but  it 
really  belongs  to  Christmas  only.  The  old- 
fashioned  mince  pies  were  made  in  square 
dishes,  symbolical  of  the  manger  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  while  their  varied  contents  represented 
the  gifts  of  the  wise  men.  Furmety,  or  fru- 
mety,  usually  served  before  the  Christmas 
banquet  in  old  times,  is  now  tolerably  obso¬ 
lete:  its  chief  ingredients  were  whole  wheat 
and  raisins,  boiled  together;  indeed,  this  dish 
is  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  form  which 
has  developed  into  our  plum  pudding 
♦  *  * 

What  a  lot  of  merriment  we  have  had  over 
a  bowl  of  snapdragon— another  old  English 
custom  for  this  season.  It  consists  of  a  lot  of 
fruit — raisins,  figs,  dates,  walnuts. — anything 
of  the  sort,  with  alcohol  or  other  spirits  poured 
over  them,  and  tbe  whole  mass  set  alight. 
Tbe  fun  consists  in  plucking  out  some  of  the 
fruit  without  burning  oue’s  fingers.  All  the 
lamps  must  be  put  out.  and  the  blaziDg  spir¬ 
it  illuminates  everything  with  a  ghastly  blue 
light.  There  are  plenty  of  more  appetizing 
dainties  than  half  charred  fruit,  but  tbe 
game  always  induces  much  merriment  among 
the  young  folks. 

•ff.  % 

For  the  Christmas  tree  we  are  indebted 
chiefly  to  Germanv.  One  of  the  English  cus¬ 
toms  which  would  seem  rather  odd  to  us  here 
is  that  of  serenading  by  the  “mummers"’ 
This  is  a  survival  of  a  medieval  custom;  the 
mummers  are  men  dressed  in  fantastic  cos¬ 
tumes,  who  go  singing  from  house  to  bouse  on 
Christmas  Eve:  they  expect  to  be  treated  to 
refreshments  and  a  few  shillings  in  return  for 
tbeir  music.  In  Derbyshire,  the  home  of 
famous  Robin  Hood,  the  mummers  sing  old 
ballads  descriptive  of  his  exploits,  and  dress 
to  represent  him  and  his  frieuds  Friar  Tuck, 
Little  John,  and  Maid  Marion. 

This  modern  country  offers  few  Christmas 
customs  that  may  be  considered  distinctively 
American,  but  we  can  assuredly  observe  the 
reign  of  peace  and  good  will,  aud  wish  to  all 
our  friends,  afar  and  near,  a  bright  aud  happy 
Christmastide. 


CHRISTMAS 


TOYS  FOR 
PURSES. 


SLENDER 


MRS.  F.  A.  WARNER. 


Total  .  8105.00 

Deducting  expenses  from  the  value  of  crop, 
there  are  left  875.00  profit,  and  we  have  still 
80  bushels  in  our  cellar  unsold.  These  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices  would  be  worth  at  least  820  more. 
The  above  crops  were  raised  upon  ground 
which  cannot  be  culled  rich  in  plant  food. 
The  potatoes  were  cultivated  thoroughly, 
which  is  a  great  help  iu  times  of  drought. 
Oueonta,  N.  Y.  o.  i.g 

R.  N.-Y. — We  bad  noticed  the  statement  in 
tbe  O.  F. ,  and  concluded  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  the  figures  or  that  the  poor  yield 
was  the  result  of  drought. 


•  The  Christmas  days  will  soon  lx-  here. 

The  gladdest  time  of  all  the  year." 

When  the  little  folks  will  expect  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  aud  a  host  of  nice  things  and  how  to 
fill  and  trim  the  tree  so  that  oue  need  uot  feel 
it  a  luxury  too  dearly  bought  is  a  question 
many  are,  without  doubt,  racking  their 
brains  to  answer.  For  what  mother  worthy 
of  that  dear  name  does  not  delight  in  playing 
“Santa  Claus”  to  her  little  ones.  A  tree  need 
not  necessarily  be  an  expensive  affair.  Some 
as  attractive  ones  as  I  ever  saw  cost  but  little. 
Many  pretty  things  can  easily  he  made  at 
home  at  no  cost,  to  speak  of— save  tbe  time. 
Toy  animals  are  pretty :  tbev  please  little  child¬ 
ren  as  well  as  boughteu  ones  and  certainly  last 
much  longer.  For  a  little  white  rabbit,  cat, 
dog  or  sheep  use  canton  flannel,  the  nap  side 
out,  to  give  a  fleecy  appearance.  Cut  out  the 
parts,  sew  together,  leaving  an  opening  un¬ 
derneath.  through  this  stuff,  with  cotton,  then 
close.  Use  beads  for  eyes,  red  twist  for  mouth, 
line  the  ears  with  pink  cambric  (except  for 
rabbit)  and  use  waxed  threads  for  the  cat’s 
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whiskers.  After  making  the  sheep  fasten  cot¬ 
ton  baiting  all  over  it  for  wool.  An  elephant 
is  a  comical  looking  toy,  so  is  a  great  hump¬ 
backed  camel.  Make  the  same,  use  tan-colored 
cloth  and  insert  sticks  in  the  legs  of  the 
camel  to  Stiffen  them,  and  for  Jumbo’s  tnsks 
shape  two  pieces  of  wood  and  cover  with  an 
old  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  or  white  paper 
cambric.  Birds  of  various  colors  are  pretty 
and  especially  so  for  tree  ornaments.  For  the 
body  use  yellow,  red  or  blue  cloth,  aud  for 
wings  and  tail,  black;  beads  lor  eyes  and  wire 
for  legs  wound  with  brown  yarn.  A  dove  on 
wing  is  a  pretty  tree  ornament.  Cutout  a 
pasteboard  dove,  cover  both  sides  with  can¬ 
ton  Jluuuel  the  nap  side  out,  slightly  stuff,  use 
beads  for  eyes.  Then  with  strong  thread  sus¬ 
pend  the  dove  in  the  tree,  the  head  inclined 
downward  with  a  sprig  of  evergreen  fastened 
in  its  beak,  and  the  effect  is  lovely. 

“Jumping  Jacks”  are  old  fashioned  toys, 
but  will  always  lind  a  welcome  among  child¬ 
ren.  Cut  out  the  parts  from  any  old  paste¬ 
board  box,  fasten  the  joints  loosely  with  bent 
pins  or  wire,  insert  a  bit  of  something  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  body  part;  glue  in  place, 
allowing  space  for  the  strings,  then  fasten  the 
strings  to  the  limbs  in  Mich  a  way  that  n  down¬ 
ward  pull  will  throw  poor  ‘Jack”  into  violent 
contortions,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
little  folks.  Do  not  forget  to  do  the  fine  “art” 
w'itb  a  pencil  (o  give  to  Jack  those  not  very 
classic  features  common  to  one  of  bis  class. 
Now  lor  your  tree:  if  your  family  is  small,  se¬ 
lect  a  small  evergreen,  bore  a  hole  in  a  heavy 
block  of  wood,  and  with  nails  fasten  the  tree 
in  place,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  pretty  things. 
If  not  convenient  to  visit  the  store  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  little  penny  banbh  s,  so  pretty  for 
decorating,  then  make  them;  stars,  anchors  or 
English  walnuts,  covered  with  tin  foil,  are 
pretty,  also  paper  balls,  strings  of  popcorn 
and  tiny  cornucopias  made  of  bright-colored 
paper,  and  filled  with  sweetmeats.  All  these 
are  nice  and  will  aid  in  making  the  tree  at¬ 
tractive  for  the  little  ones,  who  will  laugh  and 
dance  around  in  as  high  glee  as  though  it  cost 
dollars  instead  of  cents,  and  Baby — be  sure 
and  hang  Baby’s  stocking  on  the  trots  surely 
old  “8anta”  will  never  pass  that. 

There,  have  these  few  words  helped  any? 
If  so  I  am  repaid  for  writing,  aud  it  any  want 
to  make  some  of  these  toys,  aud  want  pat¬ 
terns,  1  cau  help  them  still  further.  I  have  the 
patterns  for  horse,  rabbit,  pig,  rat,  mouse,  cat, 
elephant,  camel,  sheep,  dove  on  wing,  bird, 
duck,  dog,  mud-turtle,  balloon,  Cupid,  deer; 
wheelbarrow,  rag-doll,  chair,  aud  also  others. 
Send  stamps  for  postage  and  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  them;  send  a  stamp  for  any  one 
or  two  or  six  or  eight  stamps  for  all  my  pat¬ 
terns,  those  I  have  named,  and  the  few  I  have 
not.  and  I  will  send  them  on  every  pattern 
and  will  give  full  directions  for  making. 
This  is  my  Christmas  offering.  Everyone  is 
perfectly  welcome  to  all  the  patterns  who 
sends  postage,  and  will  you  not  in  turn,  after 
receiving  them,  give  them  to  some  one  else. 
Remember  the  poor;  a  few  dimes  used  for  the 
needs  of  some  little  child,  are  only  money  at 
interest.  Did  you  everstoptothinkofit?  Re¬ 
member  it  is  tho  good  Christmas  time,  when 
if  we  have  any  love,  or  charity  for  others  wo 
can  show  it.. 

(The  editor  of  Woman’s  Work  will  be 
pleased  to  forward  any  requests  for  patterns 
to  Mrs.  Warner.) 


“RECENT  LITERATURE.” 


I  nAVE  talked  with  the  great  family  of 
“Rural”  readers  abou t  sundry  literary  matters 
before,  and  in  trespassing  again  upon  your 
attention,  I  do  so  at.  the  risk  of  repeating 
something  of  what  i  have  formerly  said.  I 
have  so  often  seen  the  words  with  which  I 
head  this  Utile  article,  prefixed  to  the  review 
column  of  different  periodicals,  that  they 
have  become  suggestive  of  some  practical 
thoughts,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  some  of  you.  We  liveiti  a  literary  age. 
The  great  issues  of  the  day  circle  around  the 
various  avenues  of  literary  expression.  Polit¬ 
ical  parties,  social  reforms,  anti  reform  move¬ 
ments  each  have  their  appropriate  organs. 
They  wield  a  mighty  influence,  because, 
through  them  the  various  shades  of 
opinion  are  reflected  upon  the  minds  of  tho 
masses,  and  exert  their  moulding  influence. 
The  popular  orator  is  nowhere  compared  with 
the  popular  press.  His  power  may  be  greater 
in  individual  cases,  but  he  reaches  only  a 
fraction  of  those  whom  the  press  addresses 
day  by  day  or  week  by  week.  The  tired 
farmer  who  rebels  against,  four  or  live  miles 
of  heavy  driving  oil  a  muddy  road  to  hear 
the  eloquent  advocate  of  “Prohibition,”  or 
“Democracy,”  or  the  wordy  lecturer  ou  popu¬ 
lar  sc-ience,  finds  solace  at  bis  own  fireside  in 
reading  and  thinking  about  the  sumo  topics 
as  they  are  discussed  in  the  last  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Literature  ttieu  is  a  power.  It 
modifies  opinion.  It  directs  thought.  It 
moulds  character.  What  1  have  said  above 


refers  to  periodical  literature,  but  it  is  no  less 
true  of  the  book  than  of  the  newspaper.  The 
principle  is  the  same  in  either  case,  but  the 
good  newspaper  reaches  ten  where  the  good 
book  only  reaches  one,  and  rice  reran ,  i.  e.,  the 
bad  book  does  not  contaminate  a  third  of  the 
minds  which  are  poisoned  by  the  corrupting 
periodical. 

“Recent  literature”  is  a  very  comprehensive 
term.  In  our  day  the  saying  of  the  wise  man 
has  a  peculiar  force — “Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end.”  Thousands  of  printing 
presses  are  running  night  and  day  to  meet  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  a  reading  public.  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign  scholurs  are  constantly  muk- 
i  tig  important  contributions  to  their  special  de¬ 
partments.  I u  our  large  book  stores  the  t  rush  y 
novel  stands  side  by  side  with  the  many-vol- 
umed  commentary  and  t  he  pretentious  scienti¬ 
fic  treatise  aud  the  attractive  history.  As  a 
rule, fiction  is  thcstaple  product  of  the  modern 
printing  press,  aud  yet  the  careful  observer 
may  note  a  healthful  reaction,  iu  the  last  few 
years,  toward  the  lawful  predominance  of  the 
substantial  over  the  merely  ephemeral.  This 
is  especially  observable  in  the  recent  issue  of 
many  standard  works  in  cheap  editions,  and 
in  the  remarkable  demand  which  has  made 
this  reduction  possible.  “Dime  novels”  have 
given  place  latterly  to  books  of  a  higher  grade, 
offered  at  prices  which  put  the  two  on  a  level 
as  regards  the  purchaser’s  pocket  book;  but 
now,  as  ever,  the  morbid  taste  of  the  literary 
epicure  is  satisfied  by  everything,  from  the 
“blood  and  thunder”  tale  at  the  cost  of  a 
nickel,  to  the  flimsy  society  novel  at  a  little 
higher  price. 

Two  qualities  may  there  be  predicated  of  “re¬ 
cent  lirerature.”  First,  it  is  educative— that  is, 
it  directs  thought  and  furnishes  material  upon 
which  the  tniud  acts.  Second,  it  is  extensive 
—the  good,  bad  and  indifferent  are  mingled, 
and  every  grade  of  each  is  represents  1  in  its 
various  products.  If  these  qualities  really  ex¬ 
ist,  the  necessity  of  choice  devolves  ou  every 
intelligent  person.  The  question  is,  What 
shall  we  re  ad?  And  honest  judgment  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  wise  answer.  The  question,  “to  read 
or  not  to  read,”  is  no  longer  a  question.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  says,  “  read  or”— the  alterna¬ 
tive  is  too  terrible  for  the  intelligent  to  con¬ 
template. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  or  any  other 
.  man,  to  say  to  the  thousands  of  readers  of  (he 
Rural,  “  Read  this,  and  this,  aud  that!”  In¬ 
dividual  tastes  and  aptitudes  must  he  consult¬ 
ed  ;  education,  occupation,  aud  a  score  of 
unknown  data  would  be  lacking  in  such  a  su¬ 
perficial  judgment.  1  shall  iherefore  merely 
suggest  one  or  two  principles  of  choice,  which 
should  govern  us  in  our  selection  from  the 
great  mass  of  “recent  literature.”  The  first 
grand  essential  of  readable  literature  is  pur¬ 
ity.  We  c  annot  afford  to  disregard  the  moral 
equality  of  our  reading  matter.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  minds  of  our  children  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  even  a  mental  contact  with  vice, 
Nor  does  this  rule  apply  only  to  fiction. 
The  sensational  newspaper  is  none  the  better 
because  it  deals  with  facts.  The  paraded  de¬ 
tails  of  an  actual  murder,  or  execution,  or 
scandal,  are  just  as  debasing  literature  as  the 
same  details  concocted  or  arranged  by  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  novelist.  In  either  case,  their  pe¬ 
rusal  educates  the  brutal  Instincts  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  t<  nils  to  repress  the  nobler  uud  more 
wholesome  development,  of  mind.  Again,  in 
our  choice  of  reading  matter,  let  us  respect  n 
secoud  quality,  i.  e  ,  usefulness.  We  should 
read  with  a  definite  purpose,  aud  read  chiefly 
along  the  line  of  our  purpose.  A  goed  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  is,  “  Can  1  read  this  book  or  this 
article  and  be  the  better  for  reading  it?” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  history  is  more  use¬ 
ful  than  fiction,  and  yet  fictfou  is  not 
w  holly  useless,  and  to  some  readers  it  is  more 
useful  Umu  toothers.  The  student  and  brain¬ 
worker  well  know's  how-  exhilarating  a  “good 
story”  or  a  column  of  witticisms  often  is,  af¬ 
ter  hours  of  close  application  to  study.  It 
relaxes  the  muscles  of  the  mind,  if  I  nmy  use 
the  expression,  and  is  useful  iu  this  way  and 
at  this  time,  while  in  other  cases  it  might  be 
a  frivolous  waste  of  time.  Lastly,  choose 
truthful  literature.  This  applies  chiefly  to 
fiction,  but  the  thoughtful  reader  may  perhaps 
divine  a  wider  application. 

There  lies  on  my  table  as  I  write  a  handsome 
little  magazine  whose  name  I  will  not  mention. 

I  caught  it  up  cusually  the  other  day,  and 
read  an  invitiug-looking  little  story,  entitled: 
“How  They  Waved  the  Farm— The  Old  Story 
With  Variations.”  The  variations  were  about 
as  follows:  Three  plucky  girls  resolve  to  pay 
a  mortgage  of  #1,200  on  their  home  farm. 
How  do  you  suppose  they  did  iti  Do  not 
smile  Rural  readers.  ( )ne  had  charge  of  fou r 
hens.  1  quote:  “At  the  end  of  the  secoud 
day  I  marched  triumphantly  into  the  little 
kitchen  with  a  half-bushel  bushel  Jilted  with 
such  beautiful  eggs.”  From  four  hens  remem¬ 
ber.  At  the  eud  of  “four  weeks;”  “my 
heus  kiudly  treated  and  encouraged  had  laid 


300  dozen  eggs .”  That  is  above  32  eggs  per 
day  to  each  hen.  This  seems  ridiculous  ab¬ 
surdity  to  you  aud  me,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
instance  which  might  bo  adduced,  where  fic¬ 
tion  writers  have  sacrificed  facts  on  the  altar 
of  ignorance  or  ambition.  There  is  danger 
often  that  they  mislead  ns  in  even  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  than  the  egg-producing  capa¬ 
city  of  a  lieu.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
ignorant  treatment  of  living  issues,  religious, 
political,  or  social. 

These  thoughts  I  have  hastily  thrown  to¬ 
gether  and  present  to  you  for  what  they  are 
worth,  trusting  that  they  may  he  suggestive 
to  some,  and  perhaps  aid  you  in  your  fu’ure 
dealings  with  “recent  literature. 

holly  dean. 

A  CHAT  ABOUT  GOSSIP. 

SELMA  CLARE. 

“  And  there’s  a  lust  in  man  no  charm  can  tame 
Of  loudly  publishing  our  nelRtibor’s  shame; 

On  conics’  wings  Immortal  scandals  fly, 

While  virtuous  actions  are  hut  born  to  die.” 

—Juvenal. 

Some  time  since  Bishop  Huntington  read  a 
paper  on  “Talking  as  a  Fine  Art,”  to  some 
school  girls  iu  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  iu  which  he 
strongly  rebuked  the  practice  of  scandal- 
niongermg.  I  give  below  a  paragraph  from  the 
address,  which  is  not  one  whit  too  severe  ou 
this  evil  of  idle  gossip: 

“I  say  to  you,  weighing  my  own  words, 
that  you  would  be  less  depraved,  less  savage, 
would  less  disgrace  your  womauhood,  would 
be  less  a  curse  to  your  kind,  and,  if  God  is 
rightly  revealed  to  us  in  His  word,  and  His 
Sou,  would  less  offend  him  by  going  to  see 
dogs  fight  in  their  kennels  at  the  Five  Points, 
or  bulls  gore  horses  in  Spain,  than  by  putting 
ou  your  bonnet  and  gloves,  and  going  from 
house  to  house  in  your  neighborhood,  assail¬ 
ing  absent  acquaintances,  dribbling  calumny, 
sowing  suspicion,  planting  and  watering 
wretchedness,  stabbing  character,  and  aliena¬ 
ting  friends  by  repeating  toone  the  detraction 
that  you  “heard”  another  had  spoken.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  before  the  judgment-seat,  of  Christ 
the  prize- fighting  man  will  stand  no  worse 
than  the  slanderously  gossiping  woman.” 

Bishop  Huntington  might  have  added  to 
that  last  sonteuco  “or  man,”  for  1  have  known 
more  than  one  male  gossip.  It  is  one  of  the 
vices  which  idleness  engenders,  and  into  which 
the  man  or  woman  with  no  occupation — with 
no  large  aims  or  purposes  in  his  life — will  be 
apt  to  fall. 

It  is  not.  always  ivhat  is  said,  so  much  as 
how  it  is  said.  A  lady  whom  I  know  slightly 
once  said,  in  speaking  of  a  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance:  “Oh,  B — is  sick  to-day,”  with  such  a 
peculiar  intonation  that  I  at  once  concluded 
that  “B”  had  one  of  those  headaches  with 
which  men  sometimes  pay  for  the  excesses  of 
the  night  before,  although  I  had  never  before 
hoard  of  any  such  failing  on  his  part.  After¬ 
ward,  another  lady  who  was  present  at  the 
time  commented  severely  on  Miss  L’s  remark, 
saying:  “That  girl  can  say  a  man  is  sick  in  a 
way  to  make  you  believe  he  is  lying  in  the 
gutter.”  This  is  not  an  enviable  quality. 

There  are  plenty  of  interesting  topics  for 
conversation  without  picking  our  friends  and 
their  foibles  to  pieces.  Indeed,  tho  faults  of 
your  friends  should  lie  sacred,  and  with  those 
of  mere  acquaintances  you  have  no  business 
to  meddle.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  a 
boarding  house  is  the  canter  of  gossip,  but  1 
have  lived  in  one  for  two  years  (or  rather  in 
several),  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  any  in¬ 
mate  tho  first  word  derogatory  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  auother.  1  think  that  the  people  who 
hear  so  much  gossip  uru  often  those  who  are 
on  the  lookout  for  it. 

Instead  of  repeating  the  unpleasant,  things 
you  hear,  suppote  you  cultivate  the  spirit 
which  will  impel  you  to  tell  only  the  pleasant 
ones.  A  lady  of  my  aoqualntatice,  I  think, 
owes  her  universal  popularity  to  this  trait. 
She  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  repeat  any 
graceful  or  kindly  remark  which  one  mutual 
acquaintance  may  make  of  another.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  especially  desirable,  and  yet  there 
is  a  love  of  approbation  in  most  natures  that 
makes  them  take  very  readily  to  a  little 
honest  praise. 

Fill  your  lives  so  full  of  some  earnest,  noble 
purpose  that  the  satire  of  Juvenal  cannot  be 
applied  to  you. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

To  try  to  make  others  comfortable,  is  the 
only  way  to  get  right  comfortable  ourselves, 
and  that  comes  partly  of  not  being  able  to 
think  so  much  about  ourselves  when  we  are 
helping  other  people.,. . 

Du,  Tayjxjr  says  decision  of  character  is 
the  eloquence  of  life . . . 

Simplicity  of  character  is  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  profound  thoughts . 

Know  what  you  want;  kuow  it  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty  aud  without  misgivings  or  doubts; 


then  possess  yourself  of  the  patieuce  for  bid¬ 
ing  your  time  to  secure  it . 

It  is  not  so  much  the  degree  of  help  afford¬ 
ed,  as  the  manner  of  helping  that  lightens  the 
burdens  of  others . 

A  nooD  word  is  an  easy  obligation ;  but  not 
to  speak  ill  requires  only  our  silence,  which 
costs  us  nothing.. . 

Dr.  John  Hall  says  it  is  a  shame  fora  rich 
Christian  man  to  be  like  a  Christmas  box  that 
receives  all,  and  nothing  can  be  got  out  of  it 
till  it  is  broken  in  pieces . 

It  was  Chesterfield  who  said:  “I  am  more 
upon  my  guard  as  to  my  behavior  to  my  serv¬ 
ants  aud  to  others  who  are  called  my  in¬ 
feriors,  than  I  am  towards  my  equals,  for  fear 
of  being  suspected  of  that  mean  and  ungener¬ 
ous  sentiment  of  desiring  to  make  others  feel 
that  difference  which  fortune  has,  perhaps  too 
undeservedly,  made  between  us.” . 

That  perfect  loveliness  of  a  woman’s  counte- 
nauce  can  only  consist  in  that  majestic  peace, 
which  is  founded  in  the  memory  of  happy  and 
useful  years,  full  of  sweet  records;  and  from 
the  joining  of  this  with  that  yet  mere  majestic 
childishness,  which  is  still  full  of  change  and 
promise; — opening  always — modest  at  once, 
and  bright,  with  hope  of  better  things  to  bo 
won  or  to  be  bestowed.  There  is  no  old  age 
where  there  is  still  that  jironiise— it  is  eternal 
youth . 

It  has  been  truly  said  “that  no  man  ever 
lived  a  right  life  who  has  not  been  chastened 
by  a  womau’s  love,  strengthened  by  her  cour¬ 
age,  and  guided  by  her  discretion;”  that  it  is 
impossible  fora  man  to  rightly  love  anyone 
“whose  gentle  counsel  he  cannot  trust,  or 
whose  prayerful  command  he  can  hesitate  to 
obey,”...,.. . . . 


Domestic  C  co  no 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


CHRISTMAS  SOUVENIRS. 

The  holidays  are  very  near  at  hand,  and 
every  one  is  busy  with  bits  of  silks,  ribbons, 
dainty  work,  etc.  For  those  who  have  uccess 
to  our  large  city  stores,  there  is  no  end  of 
pretty  aud  appropriate  gifts;  while  for  the 
p  ssessors  of  slender  purses,  there  are  very 
many  dainty  gifts  that  may  lie  prepared  at 
small  expense.  To  one  who  paints  there  are 
many  lovely  gifts  easily  prepared. 

A  very  handsome  set  of  toilet  bottles,  aud 
pincushion  to  match,  are  made  of  pale  blue 
satin  with  band-painted  design  of  yellow 
primroses,  and  finished  with  lace.  Scarfs,  for 
draping  easels,  pictures,  mirrors,  etc.,  are 
made  of  bolting  cloth,  v  Inch  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  texture.  It  is  a  gauzy  material  made  of 
tho  strongest  silk  threads.  Silk  embroidery 
is  very  pretty  for  the  decoration,  but  paint¬ 
ing  is  far  handsomer.  Others  are  made  of 
pongee  and  China  silk,  decorated  according 
to  the  fancy. 

A  dainty  perfume  sachet  is  made  as  follows: 
Take  a  piece  of  light  blue  satin  six  inches 
square,  and  embroider  or  paint  a  cluster  of 
rose  buds  aud  leaves.  Lina  with  pale  pink 
and  turn  over  one  corner.  Place  inside  cot¬ 
ton  perfumed  with  any  scent  desired.  Tie 
together  with  ribbon  two  inches  from  the 
top  and  finish  with  a  pretty  bow.  A  very 
rich-looking  sachet  is  made  of  white  brocade 
satin,  like  a  ba;  in  shape,  filled  with  cotton  per¬ 
fumed  with  white  rose  powder.  At  the  lower 
end ,  ou  (rout  of  bag  there  is  a  strip  of  claret 
velvet,  lined  with  white,  fastened  on  with 
fancy  stitches,  and  one  corner  turned  back, 
showing  its  white  lining.  An  elaborate  bow 
of  claret  satin  ribbon  is  fastened  here,  anil 
ribbon  of  the  same  shade  is  used  for  tying  the 
upper  part  Ilf  sachet  in  bag  fashion. 

A  beautiful  sola  pillow  is  made  of  felt  or 
satin,  having  embroidered  upon  it  a  spray  of 
golden-rod,  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  on  one  cor¬ 
ner  at  the  stem  of  the  design.  Finish  the 
edge  with  heavy  silk  cord. 

Fir  pillows  are  very  fashionable  at  present. 
Make  a  case  of  tickiug,  and  fill  with  pine- 
needles  stripped  from  the  twigs,  being  careful 
to  have  them  all  turned  one  way.  Make  the 
outer  covering  of  silk  or  pongee,  and  orna¬ 
ment  with  a  twig  of  the  tree  worked  in  wood 
colors.  This  pillow  can  be  made  up  very 
handsomely  aud  at  small  expense. 

A  cover  for  u  round  table  or  stand  is  made 
of  a  square  of  madras,  real,  lined  with  sateen 
or  silesia.  Leave  the  edge  plain,  and  for  a  bor¬ 
der  embroider  the  design  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  using  embroidery  silk  to  match,  aud 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  save  her  Castorla 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Caatorla, 

When  she  had  Children  shs  save  them  Castorla 
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taking  long  stitches.  Outline  these  figures 
with  tiusel  and  you  have  a  handsome  cover. 

A  unique  variation  from  the  regular  Christ¬ 
mas  card  consists  of  a  ribbon  flag,  striped  in 
two  colors  and  t  ied  at  the  left  corners  to  a  pol 
ished  wood  polo  with  narrow  ribbon.  A 
square  of  delicately  tinted  silk  is  applied  in  the 
upper  left,  corner,  with  “Merry  Christmas!” 
painted  in  graceful  letters.  The  right  end  of 
the  (lug  should  be  fringed. 

Handkerchiefs,  either  silk  or  linen,  plain  or 
with  embroidered  initials,  are  very  acceptable 
gifts  for  gentlemen ;  also  decorated  calendars 
and  thermometers,  silver  or  Russian  leather 
match  safes  or  cigar  cases,  gold  pens,  etc. 

A  head  rest  or  slumber  roll  is  made  of  silk 
plush,  sateen  or  any  material  you  wish,  either 
plain  or  embroidered,  as  preferred,  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  roll  width  of  chair  back,  tied  at  each  end 
with  satin  ribbon  and  bows.  Can  be  made  as 
elaborate  as  desired. 

A  new  idea  is  that  of  following  in  outline 
stitch  the  patterns  of  damask  goods.  A  table- 
spread  of  some  pretty  design  worked  in 
shaded  color  is  a  pretty  gift  for  a  lady  friend 
of  housewifely  taste.  Margaret  Percy. 

INEXPENSIVE  GIFTS. 

Hints  for  a  few  such  thiugswill,  I  am  sure, 
be  appreciated  by  many  with  whom  money 
is  scarce,  but  whose  love  demands  some  way 
of  showing  itself  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

CUmiES-PIN  aprons. 

These  are  to  wear  when  hanging  out  and 
getting  in  clotlns,  that  your  j  ins  may  be 
handy, and  are  a  great  help  to  the  «  orker.  They 
must  be  made  of  very  strong  material  and 
strongly  made  to  stand  the  weight  of  the  pins. 
Get  very  stout  ticking,  as  fancy  as  you  can; 
the  best  comes  about  80  inches  wide,  and  one 
yard  will  make  two  aprons. 

Cut  it  in  two  lengthwise,  cut  one  of  these  in 
half  crosswise,  fold  the  other  half  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  crosswise,  and  on  the  folded  edge,  out  off  a 
curved  piece  from  each  side,  commencing 
about  an  inch  from  the  middle  on  each  side, 
and  gracefully  curve  it  out  to  each  outer  edge 
about  ten  inches  from  the  bottom.  Now  cut 
the  pieces  apart  at  the  fold;  you  have  two 
pieces  cut  from  the  sides,  each  of  which 
will  make  a  belt  by  cutting  in  strips  and  join¬ 
ing.  Bind  the  curved  pluces  with  braid  or 
bias  calico,  put  a  curved  piece  on  a  plain  one, 
both  right  side  up.  Round  the  bottom  corners 
slightly  and  bind  all  around.  Now  put  a  small 
plait  in  the  plain  part  each  side  of  the  top  of 
the  curved  piece,  and  sew  on  the  belt,  includ¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  curved  part  in  the  sewing. 

Canton  llatmel  mittens  are  a  comfort  when 
hanging  out  clotlns  in  winter.  Make  them  of 
two  sections  of  flannel  (white  is  best)  cut  ex¬ 
actly  alike  and  seamed  together;  you  can  get 
a  pattern  by  putting  your  hand  ou  paper, 
thumb  well  out,  and  drawing  a  line  around  it; 
cut  the  pattern  a  seam  larger  than  the  pencil 
mark,  thou  cut  one  mitten  out,  baste  it  up 
and  try  on.  One  can  finish  them  to  suit  her 
fancy, 

A  stocking  darning  bag  would  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  mauy.  One  yard  of  cretonne  just 
makes  one.  Cut  three  bits  of  st  iff  paste  board 
(I  use  old  boxes)  six  inches  long  by  three  wide, 
square  at  one  end,  rounded  at  the  other — the 
bottom.  These  are  covered  w  ith  cretonne.  A 
strip  of  cretonne  about  one  and  a  half  yard 
long  and  ten  inches  wide  is  puffed  between 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  two  of  the  stiff  bits, 
leaving  enough  of  each  top  for  a  hem  in  which 
to  run  braid  for  a  drawing  striug;  put  a  pock¬ 
et  of  cretonne  on  one  side  on  the  stiff  center, 
make  a  needle  book  on  the  third  stiff  bit  aud 
join  it  ou  the  other  center  of  the  bag. 

AUNT  EM. 


KITCHEN  TALKS. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

We  have  bad  some  beef  lately  that  was  not 
the  tenderloin,  so  the  Amateur  Cook  prepared 
it,  as  she  called  it,  “in  ambush.”  It  was  cut 
in  gashes  and  these  places  were  stuffed  with 
chopped  up  pork,  bread  and  an  onion  with 
seasoning:  then  it  was  put  into  a  tight  vessel 
and  a  small  jar  of  canned  tomatoes  was  poured 
over  it  all.  It  was  cooked  slowly  and  was 
quite  an  improvement  on  any  attempt  at  bak¬ 
ing  or  simple  boiling. 

So  dependent  are  we  ou  the  cook  that  it  is 
really  an  essential  part  of  every  girl’s  duty  to 
learn  this  department  thoroughly.  This  year 
when  lemons  are  cheap  and  apples  compara¬ 
tively  dear  we  have  used  lemons  for  pie.  Our 
plan  is  to  grate  the  rind  of  one  lemon  and  use 
the  juice  of  two  with  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  cup 
of  w  ater  anil  a  bit  of  butter  the  size  of  nuegg. 
A  1  fttdespoonful  of  corn  starch  is  wet  with  a 
little  cold  water, and  beaten  with  the  yelk  of  an 
egg.  The  sugar  and  butter  are  heated  to  boil¬ 
ing,  and  abate  mixed  together  aud  thorough¬ 
ly  stirnd,  and  put  into  a  crust.  The  white  of 
the  egg  with  a  little  sugar  makes  a  meringue 
that  cau  be  put  over  it  and  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  into  the  oveu  to  set.  This  pie  is  a 


nice  change  at  holiday  time  if  one  has  had  a 
surfeit  of  the  different  styles  of  raisin  pudding 
and  mince  pie  that  are  often  unwholesome 
and  eaten  at  these  times,  especially  by  child¬ 
ren,  who  do  not  get  enough  exercise  out-of- 
doors  to  counteract  the  evil  inlluence.  And 
yet  such  is  the  difference  in  the  cooking  that 
pies  according  to  this  recipe  cau  be  made  by 
different  cooks  to  taste  quite  unlike  each 
other  and  a  great  deal  depends  ou  the  mixing. 
The  Amateur  (.'ook  sprinkled  a  few  currants 
in  one  pie  and  they  made  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  one  of  the  most  tiresome  things 
in  housekeeping  to  cater  for  a  family  so  as  to 
have  variety.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  set 
day  for  certain  dishes  and  then  preparing 
them  becomes  a  routine,  and  is  easier  than  to 
have  to  think  every  week.  Of  course,  one 
can  vary  the  courses,  but  some  plan  of  this 
sort  is  very  useful. 

THE  DINING  ROOM. 

The  housekeeper’s  daintiest  art  should  be 
spent  on  this  room.  If  that  is  bare  and  unat¬ 
tractive,  you  may  be  sure  the  rest  of  the 
house  will  be  so.  I  once  boarded  in  the  house 
of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  with  a  family  of  daugh¬ 
ters  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  ed¬ 
ucation,  but  the  way  meals  were  served  at 
that  house  certainly  should  have  been  a  cau¬ 
tion  to  any  gentleman  visitor  with  “inten¬ 
tions.”  From  soup  to  dessert  one  or  more  of 
the  four  females  of  the  family  were  on  their  feet 
in  quest  of  the  forgotten,  salt,  napkins, spoons, 
glasses,  sugar,  bread,  butter,  in  fact,  so  many 
things  were  missing  that  I  sometimes  won¬ 
dered  if  there  could  have  been  anything  ou 
the  board  when  we  sat  down.  A  home  of  this 
bind  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  to  the  village 
dram  shop,  aud  wbeu  the  bead  of  the  house 
came  home,  as  he  sometimes  did,  in  a  conviv¬ 
ial  mood,  I  felt  that  he  had  taken  that  means 
of  drowning  his  sorrows — an  unw  ise  method, 
aud  one  not  to  be  recommended,  but  oue  too 
often  followed  by  the  stronger  sex. 

There  is ‘positively  no  excuse  for  a  badly 
laid  table,  for  if  you  eat  at  all,  you  must  have 
all  the  necessities  of  the  meal  within  reach, 
and  it  takes  no  louger  to  put  them  on  before 
that  event  than  during  its  course.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  place  the  kuife  aud  spoon  at  the 
right  of  the  plate  and  the  fork  at  the  left,  as 
to  lay  the  fork  at  the  right  ard  the  knife  at 
top,  as  was  done  in  this  house. 

The  first  thing  that  should  engage  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  attention  is  the  napery.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  fine,  you  cau  at  least  take  pains  with 
the  lanmlrying.  Table-cloths  and  napkins 
should  be  sprinkled  over-night,  and  the  next 
morning  pulled  into  shape  and  ironed  until 
thoroughly  dry.  A  table-cloth  ironed  askew 
looks  bad  for  the  management  of  the  mistress, 
and  you  will  doubtless  find  many  things  askew 
in  that  house.  A  moment's  careful  attention 
to  the  table  after  it  is  laid  for  auv  meal,  will 
show  you  what  is  missing.  How  much  more 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  family  to  take 
this  ruomeut  anil  supply  the  missing  articles 
before  the  feast  begius  them  to  render  conver¬ 
sation  impossible  by  a  distracting  search  for 
salt,  or  vinegar,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more 
articles.  It  was  an  invariable  habit  of  this  most 
particular  family  to  forget  the  milk,  which 
necessitated  a  journey  to  the  dairy  fifteen  feet 
from  the  house,  and  as  the  tea  was  always 
served  before  this  omission  was  noticed,  it  had 
time  to  cool  while  our  tempers  were  growing 
warm.  When  you  find  that  every  essential 
article  has  been  remembered,  then  if  it  is 
within  your  reach,  grace  the  table  further 
with  ever  so  tiny  a  bouquet,  be  it  only  <>f 
autumn  leaves  or  golden  rod.  I  one  day  tried 
the  experiment  iu  this  house  of  lay  ing  the  tu 
ble  myself,  wheedling  madame  into  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  letting  me  do  this  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  so  loug  since  1  had  laid  a  table 
that  I  was  sure  I  had  forgotten  how.  I  flatter 
myself  that  for  once  we  all  sat  quietly  through 
the  dinner,  nml  I  felt  repaid  bv  the  wouder- 
iug  half  puzzled  and  wholly  pleased  look  of 
the  old  funner.  1  noticed  too  that  his  eye 
brightened  with  pleasure  and  appreciation  as 
it  lighted  on  a  great  bunch  of  fringed  gentian 
with  which  I  had  decorated  the  board. 

ELSIE. 

NOTES  FOR  MOTHERS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

A  shoe-bag,  a  clothes-bag,  and  a  brush  and 
comb  holder  are  pretty  and  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts  to  a  bed  -room,  especially  if  it  be  a 
small  one.  A  friend  lias  just  given  me  a 
pretty  set  made  of  Watteau  chintz;  that  is 
chintz  printed  in  imitation  of  Watteau  tapes¬ 
try  depicting  ladies  aud  gentlemen  iu  fantas¬ 
tic  costumes,  on  a  crimson  and  brown  ground. 
For  this  you  will  require  #wo  and  a  half  yards 
of  chintz.  Take  one  yard  for  the  clothes  bag, 
sow  it  up  like  n  pillow  ease,  run  a  tape  draw- 
iug*string  about  two  inches  from  the  top,  ami 
haug  it  iu  the  closet  if  you  have  one,  or  behind 
the  head  of  t  he  bed. 

The  shoe-bag  should  have  as  mauy  apart¬ 
ments  as  you  have  shoes  aud  slippers,  with 


braid  feather-stitched  between  the  pockets, 
and  may  be  suspended  by  two  loops  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  closet  door.  The  brush  and  comb 
case  is  made  in  like  manner,  only  smaller,  and 
may  be  tacked  to  the  wall  above  the  bureau. 

A  stocking-bag  is  a  bandy  art.i  fie  for  the 
family  sitting-room,  aud  will  keep  the  mother’s 
work-basket  from  being  over-crowded.  I  re¬ 
member  quite  well  in  my  childhood  the  work- 
basket  of  my  never-complaining  and  too  indul¬ 
gent  mother,  was  a  receptacle  for  everything, 
from  the  baby’s  shoes  to  the  boys  caps, mu  filers, 
mittens,  aud  a  missing  article  was  always 
searched  for  there  in  the  first  place.  .Cut  a 
pasteboard,  round  or  square,  six  inches  iu  di¬ 
ameter  and  cover  both  sides  with  the  chintz. 
Take  a  piece  of  goods  a  yard  long,  and  half 
a  yard  wide,  and  sew  it  together.  Gather  oue 
edge  and  sew  firmly  on  the  pasteboard  provid¬ 
ing  the  other  with  a  tape  draw  string.  Make 
two  little  pockets  inside,  near  the  top;  one  for 
cottons,  the  other  for  needles,  thimble,  and 
darner. 

An  inexpensive  and  warm  flannel  skirt  that 
does  not  soil  easily,  nor  fade  when  washed,  is 
made  from  the  thick  gray  flaunel  sold  for 
men’s  working  shirts.  Embroider  the  edge 
witli  a  feather  or  herring-bone  stitch  in  red 
or  blue,  or  crochet  on  it  an  edge  in  colored  wool. 

A  pretty  little  jacket  that  will  be  less  costly 
and  more  serviceable  than  a  crocheted  oue, 
may  be  made  for  the  little  ones  from  the 
soft,  warm  Jersey  flannels  costing  from  40  to 
50  cents  a  yard  Pink  them  or  bind  with  silk 
braid.  They  are  also  neat  with  a  crocheted 
scollop  iu  contrasting  colors. 

I  cleaned  a  very  much  soiled  black  dress 
the  other  day  in  a  way  that  was  most  satis¬ 
factory,  and  may  be  new  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Take  an  old  black  kid  glove;  cut  it 
in  bits  aud  steep  it  over-night  in  a  pint  of 
soft  water.  In  the  morning  add  ft  teaspoou- 
ful  of  ammonia;  have  the  goods  well -brushed; 
wet  it  with  a  sponge  ou  the  right  side,  and 
rub  quite  bard:  smooth  with  the  band 
and  hang  out  of  doors  m  the  shade;  when 
nearly  dry  iron  on  the  wrong  side.  If  the 
goods  are  very  dirty,  use  two  glove?,  and  more 
ammonia,  adding  as  much  water  ns  may  be 
necessary  to  wash  it  in  a  tub,  soaping  the 
spots  well  with  borax  soap. 

If  you  have  a  closet  with  large  drawers,  in 
which  you  can  lay  your  nice  dresses  folded, 
make  a  bag  of  an  old  sheet  in  w  hich  the  dress 
can  be  placed  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  that 
penetrates  into  the  closest  closet  or  drawer. 
If  dresses  are  huug,  bags  that  are  longer  than 
the  skirt,  and  that  button,  and  are  hung  by 
loops,  are  most  serviceable  in  protecting  a  nice 
gowu.  ECONOMY. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

To  oue  cup  of  finely  chopped  suet  add  one 
cup  of  molasses  aud  one  of  milk.  Beat  well 
together,  add  two  cups  chopped  raisins,  oue  of 
currants,  a  half  pound  of  citron  sliced  and  oue 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
allspice,  om-balf  of  a  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  sodu  Flour  enough  for  a  stiff  batter. 
Boil  or  steam  four  hours. 

The  housekeeper  who  finds  eggs  high  and 
difficult  to  get,  will  be  sute  to  like  this  recipe. 
1  have  tested  It  thoroughly  and  niv  puddings 
were  highly  praised,  "I  think  we  busy  mod¬ 
ern  housekeepers  might  with  a  good  deal  of 
advantage  study  more  frequently  than  we  do 
our  grandmothers’  cook  books.  l  w.  b. 

gHtereUanfousl 


You  May  Remove 

Those  unsightly  Blotches,  Pimples,  and 
Sores  by  a  faithful  aud  persistent  use  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  best  and  most 
reliable  Alterative  aud  Blood-purifier 
ever  discovered.  **I  was  troubled, 
for  a  long  time,  with  a  humor,  which 
appeared  on  my  face  in 

UGLY  PIMPLES 

and  blotches.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cured 
me.  —  Charles  H.  Smith,  North  Crafts- 
bury,  Yt. 

“Until  recently,’’  writes  Alice  E. 
Charles,  of  Bath,  Me.,  “my  face  has 
been  covered  with  pimples  ever  since  l 
was  fifteen  years  old.  1  took  four 
bottles  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  my 
skin  became  as  fair  as  could  be  desired.’’ 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  C’o.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1 ;  six  bullies,  $o.  Worth  a  bottle. 

BROWN’S  FRENCH  DRESSING. 


The  Oritriiml.  Beware  ol  Imitations. 

AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND  ONLY 


MEDAL,  PARiS  EXPOSITION,  1878 

Highest  Award  New  Orleans  Exposition. 


Brilliant! 

Durable ! 

Economical! 

33  COLORS.  io  cents  each. 

The  PUREST,  STRONGEST  and  FASTEST 

of  all  Dyes.  Warranted  to  Dye  the  most  goods,  and 
give  the  best  colors.  One  package  colors  one  to  four 
pounds  of  Dress  Goods,  Carpel  Rags.  Yarns,  etc. 
Unequalled  for  Feathers,  Ribbons,  and  ail  fancy 
Dyeing.  Any  one  can  use  them. 

The  Only  Safe  ami  Una</ult:rate;t  Dyes. 

Send  postal  for  Dye  Kook,  Sample  Card,  directions 
for  coloring  Photos.,  making  the  finest  Ink  or  Bluing 
(io  cp,.  a  quart),  etc.  Sold  by  1  luggists  Address 

WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Burlington.  Vt. 

For  Gilding  or  Bronzing  Fancy  Articles,  USE 

DIAMOND  PAINTS. 

Gold.  Silver,  Bronze,  Copper.  Only  IO  Cents. 


We  beg  to  announce  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Steel  Plate  Engrav- 
ing,  designed  for  us  by  Messrs. 
JOHN  A.  LOWELL  &  CO.  It  is 
pronounced  by  them  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  Calendar  which  the  engrav¬ 
er’s  art  has  yet  produced. 

Size,  n  x  14  inches. 

We  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  by  us  of  tocts, 
in  stamps,  cash  or  postal  note. 

DOLIBER.  GOODALE  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


& 


The  cabinet  organ  was  in¬ 
troduced  iu  its pi'i-st-m  form 
by  Mason  &  llamhii  in  1861. 
I  Other  makers  followed  in 
■»  the  manufacture  of  these 
instruments,  hat  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs  have 
always  maintained  their  supremacy  as  the  best  in 
the  world. 

.Mason  &  Hamlin  oiler,  ns  demonstration  of  the 
nneqmiled  excellence  of  their  organs.  tho  fact  that 
at  all  of  the  gre.it  World’s  Exhibitions,  since  that  of 
Pun=,  1S0T,  ill  coin  petition  wi  h  host  makers  of  all 
countries,  they  have  invariably  taken  the  highest 
honors,  illustrated  catalogues  free. 

Mason  &  Hamlin's  Piano 
Stringer  was  introduced  by 
them  in  iKSi,  and  has  been 
pronounced  by  experts  the 
“greatest  improvement  in 
pianos  in  half  a  century,”  ... 

A  circular,  containing  testimonials  from  three 
hundred  purchasers,  musicians,  and  tuners,  sent, 
together  svtt-u duscript  ivc  catalogue,  many  applicant. 

Pianos  unu  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  easy  payments; 
rcntcdi 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  &  PIAN0C0. 

154-Trcmont  St.,  Boston,  46  E.  14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),  N.Y. 

149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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BAKERS 


Warranted  absolute/!/  pure 
Cocoa ,  from  which  the  exceea  of 
OU  has  been  removed.  It  has  tt-~ee 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrcwroot  or  Sugar, 
and  Is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cs!  costing  leas  than  one  cent  a 
cut  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
weU  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Said  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

&  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


IBc  WSSM^a 
DBtTUKNnr 


PURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

MILK  BOTTLES 

Patented  March  2Sd.  1880. 
Adapted  tbr  the  Delivery 
of  Milk  In  all  Pities 
and  Towns. 

A  10NG-AEEDE0  WANT 
AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  Y.  WHITEMAN, 
7*4  Murray  St,  >KW  YORK. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 


ELASTIC  TRUSS 


Has  a  Pail  different  from  all 
other*.  Is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Hall  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  tho 
iioilv  wlillo  the  Doll  in  thecup 

Stresses  back  ihe  intea- 
ines  just  as  a  person 
does  with  the  finger.  With  light pressare  the  Her¬ 
nia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure 
certain.  It  Is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail  Cir¬ 
culars  tree.  MHLKST05  HUBS  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


A  bill  before  ti  e  South  Carolina  Legisla¬ 
ture  appropriates  $138,000  for  disabled  Con¬ 
federate  veterans . The  Baltimore  gas 

companies  couldn’t  agree  on  consolidation, 
but  they  have  all  raised  the  price  of  gas  from 

50  cents  to  $1.50  per  1,000  feet . A  gas 

“trust”  in  Chicago  monopolizes  the  business, 
and  charges  prices  which  make  gas-users  pro¬ 
fane . A  g8s  “trust”  just  formed  in  St. 

Louis  is  causing  a  world  of  grumbling  among 

the  citizens . Michigan’s  State  Treasurer 

announces  a  surplus  of  $874,788.  Considera¬ 
ble  grumbling  that  so  large  a  sum  was  taken 
unnecessarily  out. of  the  tax-payers’  pockets.. . . 
...  The  total  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
in  Canada  from  January  1  to  November  30 
Alas  138.103.  compared  with  309.402  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  total  number  of 
immigrant  passeugers  to  the  United  States 
from  Canada  for  the  11  months  of  1887  reached 
65.621,  as  compared  with  45,587  for  the 

same  period  last  year .  A  telegram  from 

Eldorado,  Kan.,  says  that  there  is  beiug 
secretly  organized  an  immense  scheme  to 
make  a  raid  on  Oklahoma  in  early  spring. 
This  movement  extends  over  two  or  three 
States,  the  arrangement  being  that  the  wav  to 
open  the  Indian  Territory  is  to  open  it.  They 
say  that  100.000  men  will  goiutotbe  Territory 
at  a  given  date,  and  that,  the  Government  has 

not  enough  troops  to  keep  them  out  . 

The  English  clergyman.  C.  A.  Berry,  who 
was  invited  to  fill  Beecher’s  pulpit  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  thankfully  declines .  The  attempt 

to  force  upon  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis 
an  obligation  to  give  special  instruction  in  the 
German  language  at  an  annual  expense  of 
800.000,  was  recently  voted  down  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  4.000  in  a  School  Board  election.  The 
platform  of  the  majority  was:  “No  language 
but  the  English  should  be  taught  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  schools . A  syndicate  which 

has  bought  large  tracts  of  iron  land  in  the 
Vermillion  range  of  Minnesota  is  made  up 
partly  of  Englishmen  and  is  said  to  have  a 
capital  of  $5  000,000  with  plenty  more  to 

follow  if  necessary .  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the 

eminent  botanist  has  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
at  his  home  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Rather 

serious  at  the  age  of  77 . California  is 

being  flooded  with  immigrants  and  excursion¬ 
ists.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  selling 
round-trip  tickets  good  for  six  mouths  at  $117 
each  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will 

have  to  surrender  200.000  acres  of  laud  near 
Denver.  Col.,  as  the  lands  are  found  to  he  out¬ 
side  the  railroad  grant . A  series  of 

wholesale  robberies  has  been  discovered  in 
the  feeding  department  of  the  stock -yards  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 18  employ <*3  already  ar¬ 
rested.  Robberies  supposed  so  have  been  going 
on  for  rears  .  Harper,  the  wrecker  of  t.heFi- 
delifcy  Bank,  Cincinnati,  and  chief  manipula¬ 
tor  of  the  late  corner  fiasco  in  wheat  at  Chicago 
has  iieeu  convicted  on  35  counts,  and  sentenced 
to  10  years'  imprisonment.  The  penalty  is  10 
years  on  each  count;  but  it  was  thought  advisa¬ 
ble — to  avoid  all  possible  legal  complications 
— not  to  make  his  sentence  cumulative;  but 
simply  to  impose  the  penalty  for  a  single  of¬ 
fense.  Lots  of  other  high-toned  rascals  who 
have  betrayed  trusts  and  swindled  the  public 
in  various  other  ways  under  the  guise  of 
respectability  or  religion,  are  being  arrested 
here  and  there,  and  many  of  them  are  tried, 

and  a  f e  w  punished .  ... 

. . .  .The  Iowa  temperance  alliance  hasdeeided 
in  secret  conclave  at  Des  Moines  to  try  and 
push  some  very  radical  prohibitory  measures 

through  the  Legislature  this  winter . 

The  Fishery  Commission  has  adjourned  for  a 
time.  Some  say  there’s  no  chance  of  an 
agreement;  others  that,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
ot  one _  Messenger  Chief,  a  noted  trot¬ 

ting  stallion,  died  from  rupture  Thursday 
night  at  Versailles,  Ky.  He  was  a  bay  horse, 
foaled  in  1870,  by  Abdallah  Pilot,  darn  by 
Mambrino  Messenger,  and  was  the  sire  of 
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RKG-ISTERKD 

“SANITAS” 

TRADE  MARK. 

THE  BEST  DISINFECTANT. 


Non  poisonous,  fragrant  and  the  most  powerful  de¬ 
odorant  and  disinfectant  Should  be  regularly  used 
in  all  stables,  henneries, Ikc-nnels.  etc.  It  prevents  con¬ 
tagious  aud  Infectious  diseases. 

“SANITAS”  Disinfecting  Powder, '*a  powerful 
and  pleasant  preparation  for  sprinkling  In  henneries, 
stables,  etc. 

“SAN  IT  A  8”  Crude  Disinfecting  Fluid,  a  concen¬ 
trated  form  of  “San Has."  to  be  diluted  with  water  and 
used  for  washing  woodwork,  walls,  etc.,  aud  flushing 
drains. 

“SAN1TA8”  Disinfecting  Veterinary  Ointment 
also  Animal  and  Soft  Soap  for  washing  Dogs,  etc. 

“SANITAH”  Disinfecting  Sheep  Dip. 

“8ANITAK”  Disinfecting  insect  Destroyer. 

“*iANlTA8”  Disinfecting  Fluid  should  be  In 
every  household:  It  does  not  Btnln,  and  Is  most  agree¬ 
able  to  use. 

“8ANITAH”  Disinfecting  Laundry  and  Toilet 
Soaps,  OH,  etc. 

The  N.  Y.  Poultry  Show  is  disinfected  exclusively 
with  Sanitas.  _ 


For  Scientific  Reports,  etc.,  apply  to  the 

American  &  Continental  “Sanitas”  Co., 

(LIMITED), 

« 36,  638,  640,  and  64:4  Weal  55th  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Maud  Messenger  (2:I6,V)  and  others.  He  was 
owned  by  George  A.  Singerly,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  who  paid  $16,000  for 

him  and  valued  him  at  $20,000 .  Over 

1,300  delegates  representing  Republican  clubs 
all  over  the  country  are  ill  convention  here 
now-.  The  general  sentiment  seeuis  to  be  to 
make  the  next  Presidential  fight,  if  possible, 
ou  the  line  of  “protection,”  against  “free 
trade.”  The  President’s  late  message  has 
set  all  parties  discussing  this  subject,  aud  the 
papers  are  already  full  of  it.  Farmers  in  all 
sections  are  giving  voice  to  their  sentiments 
on  thequestion ....  Two  thousand  delegates 
to  the  Christian  conference  in  Washington 
called  on  the  President . Besides  organ¬ 

izing  and  receiving  the  President’s  message. 
Congress  has  transacted  no  business,  except 
introducing  an  unusually  large  number  of 
bills  in  the  Senate.  The  House  committees 
not  having  been  appointed  yet,  no  business 
can  be  done,  as  there  are  no  committees  to 

which  measures  can  he  referred . It  is 

said  there  are  60,000  persons  in  New  York  city 
out  of  employment.  The  Sun,  Herald  and 
World  have  been  making  sad  disclosures  of 
the  mere  starvation  pittances  paid  to  thou¬ 
sands  for  many  hours’  labor  chiefly  by  Jewish 

clothing  merchants .  Powdprly  is  a  very 

sick  man  owing  to  a  bad  attack  of  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  Tuesday.  Dissensions  are  in¬ 
creasing  arn-mg  the  K.  of  L.  Over  120  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  represent  ing 
650.000  trade-uuionists,  independent,  of  tlie  K. 
of  L..  have  been  in  session  in  Philadelphia  . . 

. .  ..The  bait  act.  which  was  lateiv  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  colony  of  Newfound¬ 
land  has  received  the  royal  assent.  It  forbids 
the  catching  or  sale  of  bait  to  foreign  fisher¬ 
men,  and  goes  into  operation  on  January  1... 

_ There’s  an  immense  boom  in  copper  here 

and  in  Europe,  the  London  market  leading 
the  way  upward. . The  Dominion  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  to  be  summoned  on  January  31 . 

...  A  parcel  post  convention  is  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  by  our  Post-office  with  Canada,  like 
that  now  existing  between  this  country  and 
Jamaica.  Mexico  and  Bermuda . .Mer¬ 

chants  of  Denver.  Col,  yesterday  appeared 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
charging  the  Southern,  Central  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  with  violation  of 
the  short  and  Jong  haul  clause  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  law.  The  complaints  allege  that  in  the 
transportation  of  dried  fruits  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Denver  the  railroad  companies  charge 
$2.30,  while  from  Sou  Francisco  to  Omaha,  a 
distance  much  greater,  the  charge  is  only 
$1.05,  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  rate  from 

Omaha  to  Denver  is  only  $1.40. . . 

...  .Senator  Reagan  proposes  to  amend  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  law  by  bringiug  all  cars 
owned  by  private  persons  aud  corporations, 
such  as  the  Pullman  Co.,  within  the  scope  of 
the  act.  and  also  by  making  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  more  binding  where  rail  and 
water  routes  ore  competing . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

Coercion  is  till  being  vigorously  enforced 
in  Ireland.  Over  250  of  the  most  prominent 
agitators  are  iu  prison,  and  more  are  being 
tried;  while  many,  like  Parnell,  keep  quite 

out  of  harm  s  way . John  L.  Sullivan 

has  been  having  a  week  of  triumph  ou  the 
“old  sod.”  Thousands  of  enthuasiasts  of  all 
classes  and  both  sexes  attend  his  pugilistic  ex¬ 
hibitions . Very  bitter  speeches  on  the 

Home  Rule  question  by  all  parties  are  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  in  England.  There  is  a  report 
that  Great.  Britain  has  joined  the  “Triple  Alli¬ 
ance”  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Ttal  v,  in  so 
far  that  in  the  event  of  war  she  trill  send  a 
fleet  against  Russia  in  the  Baltic  and  guard 
the  Italian  coast  against  any  hostile  attack. 
This  could  come  only  from  France,  the  second 

naval  power  in  the  world . . . 

...  After  some  trouble  aud  delay  the  election 
of  M>  Sadi-Carnot  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
French  Republic  has  been  followed  by  'he 
formation  of  a  Ministry  under  the  Premier¬ 
ship  of  M.  Tirard,  formerly  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Minister  of  Finance.  Tho  pro¬ 
gramme  outlined  in  the  new  President's  mes¬ 
sage  aud  in  the  declaration  of  tho  Ministers, 
is  one  of  harmony  and  peace,  and  of  attention 
to  the  economic  interests  of  the  country.  The 
encouragement  of  industry  and  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  credit  are  prominent  among  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  the  Government  proposes  for  it¬ 
self.  Among  these  arc  measures  of  financial 
reform,  measures  In  the  interest  of  labor,  and 
bills  providing  for  bankruptcy  reform,  regu¬ 
lating  savings  banks,  benefit  societies,  and 
poor  relief  institutions,  aud  providing  for  the 
extension  of  agricultural  education,  and  the 

creation  of  chambers  of  agriculture . 

. .  President  Gravy’s  forced  abdication  was 
brought  about  almost  exclusively  by  bis  sup¬ 
port  of  bis  son  in -law,  Wilson,  charged  with 
trading  in  decorations  and  other  offences; 
and  now  the  courts  have  dismissed  the  charges 
against  Wilson  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  criminality.  Last,  Saturday  a  crank, 
named  Aubertin  fired  three  shots  at  ex- Prem¬ 
ier  Ferry,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  wounding  him  slightly.  The  inci¬ 
dent  has  greatly  increased  Ferry’s  popularity, 
which  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  Republi¬ 
cans  was  waning .  Kusda  is  still  mass¬ 

ing  her  forces  on  the  Austrian  and  German 
frontier  to  the  intense  irritation  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  There  is  talk  of  an  ultimatum  hi  lie 
sent  to  the  Czar  Asking  an  explanation  of  the 
movement,  and  if  the  answer  is  unsatisfactory 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  are  at  once  to  in¬ 
vade  Russian  territory.  War  quite  likely  iu 
the  Spring;  but,  hardly  probable  before . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  17, 1887. 

Two  years  ago  detectives  employed  by  the 
New  York  Dairy  Commissioner  got  “oleo” 
while  they  paid  for  butter  in  many  stores  in  this 
city.  Tuesday  four  of  the  offenders  were  fined 
$500  each,  and  will  probably  tie  prosecuted 


criminally  also.  Others  to  follow  suit. . ...... 

Professor  Wiley,  writing  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Experiment  Station  in  Louisiana,  says 
that  experiments  in  making  cane  sugar  by  the 
diffusion  process  were  only  partially  success¬ 
ful  at  first;  but,  the  results  were  better  later 
on,  when  changes  were  made  in  the  machinery. 
The  strike  from  110  tons  of  cane  clarified  by 
lime  and  sulphur  according  to  the  ordiuary 
sugar  house  methods,  gave  143  pounds  of  first, 
sugar  to  the  ton.  The  mean  polarization  of 
the  normal  juice  was  11.79  per  cent,  sucrose. 
This  is  the  best  result  vet.  aud  far  hoyoDd  bis 
expectations,  as  be  did  not,  look  for  over  130 
pounds  of  first  sugar  to  the  ton.  They  are  now 
converting  the  carbonatatiou  tanks  into  clari¬ 
fiers,  us  they  believe  the  ordinary  method  of 
clarification  is  superior  to  the  carbonatatiou 
process,  and  do  not  think  the  latter  will  pay  in 
Louisiana.  The  tanks  are  already  fitted  with 
steam  coils,  and  by  removing  the  covers  will 

make  very  good  open  clarifiers .  Iu  15 

years  the  agricultural  distress  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  has  driven  one-seventh  of  England’s, 
one-sixth  of  Wales’s  and  one-fourth  of  Ireland’s 

grain  land  out  of  culture -  Last  Tuesday 

the  dressed  beef  rate  war  on  the  trunk  line 
railroads  was  settled  at  a  full  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  the  roads  and  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Traffic  Association.  From  next  Friday 
the  rates  ou  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  to  this 
point  will  be  05  cents  and  on  live  stock  35  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  future 

disputes .  Milk  producers  are  loud  iu 

their  declarations  that,  the  prices  of  milk 
should  go  up,  us  feed  has  advanced  from  10  to 

25  per  cent .  Over  220,000  dozen  eggs  are 

imported  from  China  each  year .  There 

are  480  butter  creameries  and  66  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  Iowa ....  The  third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  State  Grange,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  held  iu  Hart¬ 
ford  this  week.  It  was  a  notable  gathering 
of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  tho  State.  The 
following  lectures  were  given:  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Tuberculosis — Dr.  N.  Cressy;  Differ¬ 
ence  in  Dairy  Products — Prof.  H.  E.  Alvord ; 
Experiments  with  Fertilizers — W.  I.  Bartholo¬ 
mew;  Twelve  Years  of  Experiment  Stations 
in  the  United  States — Prof.  W.  O.  Atwarer; 
Connecticut  Roa^-Making — J  B.  Olcott;  The 
Railroad  and  the  Farmer — Prof.  Arthur  T. 
Hadlev;  The  Carrying  of  Farm  Products — 
Prof.  H.  W.  Brewer;  Farm  Life  in  Connecti¬ 
cut-Past,  Presentand  Future — R.  S  Hiuman; 
The  Possibilities  of  Connecticut  Agriculture, 
and  Our  Duty — J.  M.  Hubbard;  Thoughts 
Agricultural-wise  and  Otherwise  Miss  Fran¬ 
ces  E.  Burr . The  Delegate  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  of  Indiana  will  meet  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  on  January  3,  1888  Other  State  meet¬ 
ings  are  arranged  as  follows;  Poultry  Breed¬ 
ers,  January  18,  1888;  Bee  Keepers,  January 
19,  18SS:  Jersey  Breeders,  January  23,  1888; 
Wool  Growers,  January  24,  1888;  Horse 

Breeden;,  January 24,  lc88;  Short-Horn  Breed¬ 
ers,  January  25,  1888;  Swine  Breeders,  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1°8^. .  .  .  . 

Tho  total  values  of  the  exports  of  domes¬ 
tic  breadstuff's  from  the  United  States  during 
the  1 !  months  ended  November  30,  1887,  ns 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year  were;  1887,  $148,019,641; 
1886.  $135,077,674  . Hog  cholera  is  re¬ 

ported  to  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Board  as 
prevalent  iu  17  counties.  Otherwise  the  live 
stock  of  the  State  is  reported  healthy.  There 
is  only  one  case  of  foot-rot  in  sheep,  and  that 
is  an  imported  animal.  Cattle  are  not  as  fat 
as  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  and 

water . The  German  Reichstag,  Monday, 

resumed  debate  on  the  cereals  bill  and  fixed 
the  following  duties:  Oats,  3  marks  (a  mark  is 
23.8  cents);  buckwheat  aud  pulse,  2;  barley, 
2'4 :  malt,  4;  maize,  2;  starch  flour,  12'  ver¬ 
micelli  and  macaroni,  13J.<,  and  mill  products 
1()J.£  marks.  The  duty  on  yeast  was  increased 
to  65  marks.  The  proposed  duties  on  rape 
Hnd  rape  seed  were  rejected  b}r  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. ..  ..Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  have 
decided  not  to  raise  the  duties  ou  cereal  im¬ 
ports,  at  present  at,  any  rate .  Tho 

managers  of  the  Southwestern  Grain  aud 
Seed  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  are  be¬ 
ing  prosecuted  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  by  means  of  the  Bohemian 
oats  swindle.  It  is  estimated  that  they  have 
sold  $160,000  worth  of  seed  in  Green  aud  the 
adjoining  counties  iu  Missouri.  One  bank  iu 
Springfield  holds  $17, (MX)  of  the  farmers’  notes. 

. New  England  is  depply  interested  in 

the  rumors  about  the  solvency  of  some  of  the 
Western  farm  mortgage  companies.  The 
loan  companies  of  Boston  alone  hold  81 ,000 
Western  farm  mortgages  on  which  $70,000,- 
000  are  outstanding.  And  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  Hartford  hold  mortgages  on  West¬ 
ern  farms  to  the  amount  of  $70,000,000  .  . 

...  The  Vermont  State  Orange,  iu  session  at 
Montpelier,  Thursday,  adopted  a  resolution  to 
request  the  Vermont  members  of  Congress  to 
oppose  the  removal  of  duties  on  wool  aud 
"raw  materials.”  and  to  secure  legislation  to 
“protect"  Vermont  agriculture,  especially  as 
regards  bark,  lumber,  wool  aud  poultry.  Iu 
the  census  year  Vermont  hnd  439,870  sheep, 
exclusive  of  spring  lambs;  18  other  States 
have  more......... .Thursday  the  Minnesota 

State  Dairymen’s  convention  adopted  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Congress  asking  that  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fraudulent  butter  be  prohibited,  or 
that  the  manufacturers  bo  compelled  to  color 

their  product  pink . On  Tuesday,  the 

State  Grange  of  Virginia,  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  at  Norfolk,  protested  empbuticully  aud 
unanimously  against  the  action  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  iu  displacing  a  farmer  by  a  politician 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  ana  demand¬ 
ed  that  this  outrage  upon  the  farmers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  bo  righted _  The  Virginia  Legisla¬ 

ture  has  passed  a  joint  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  abolition  of  internal  revenue  taxes  on  to¬ 
bacco.  Connecticut  will  follow  suit . 

Tho  Pennsylvania  State  Grange— 200  dele¬ 
gates  in  attendance — met  at  Harrisburg, 
Tuesday,  and  tho  generul  sentiment  was 
stroDgly  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  espe¬ 
cially  on  agricultural  products  that  complete 
with  our  own .  The  friends  aud  ac¬ 

quaintances  of  James  H.  Munson,  will  be 


pleased,  to  learn  of  his  accession  to  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  well  known  firm  of  Joseph  Breck  & 
Sons,  seedsmen,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated  during  the  past  three 
years  as  manager  of  their  seed  department. . . 


Crops  k  ifttiivhds. 


Saturday,  Dec.  17, 1887. 

All  the  West  and  Northwest  have  been 
thoroughly  soaked  by  abundant  rains,  and  the 
water  famine  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  raius 
have  greatly  Improved  thecouditian of  winter 
w  heat — probably  50  per  cent.  The  area,  how¬ 
ever,  in  nearly  all  the  West  is  considerably 
reduced,  according  to  t.he  best  authorities, 
Kansas  is  drawing  not  only  corn,  but  a  good 
deal  of  wheat  also  from  Missouri.  Deliveries 
of  winter  wheat  from  farmers’  hands  have 
been  only  nominal  for  the  last  14  days,  and 
many  interior  mills  have  had  to  shut  down, 
owing  to  short  supplies.  The  yield  of  corn 
does  not  improve  as  time  goes  on,  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  considerably  higher 
prices. 

Thr  December  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  issued  last  Sunday,  relates  mainly 
to  farm  prices  of  agricultural  products.  The 
average  value  of  corn  is  43.8  cents  per  bushel, 
against  36  6  last  year,  and  32.8  in  1885  Iu 
to  i  it  was  63.8.  when  the  estimated  product 
was  1,198,916, (MX)  bushels.  Tho  difference  is 
largely  due  to  a  general  depression  of  values. 
The  prices,  respectively,  in  1881  and  1887  are 
61  and  48  ill  Ohio;  60  and  45  in  Indiana;  58  and 
41  in  Illinois;  44  and  84  in  Iowa;  65  and  37  in 
Missouri ;  68  and  37  in  Kansas  and  39  and  30 
in  Nebraska.  Prices  in  the  Gulf  States  aver¬ 
age  lower  than  last,  year,  resulting  from  a 
nearly  full  home  supply.  In  the  Atlantic 
States  prices  of  home  grown  corn  are  only 
slightly  advanced.  The  average  value  of 
wheat  is  69  cents,  only  three  mills  higher  than 
the  average  last  year.  It  is  83  in  New  York; 
81  in  Pennsylvania:  74  in  Michigan;  73  in 
Ohio;  72  iu  Indiana;  70  in  Illinois;  04  tn  Wis¬ 
consin;  62  iu  Missouri;  61  iu  Iowa  and  Kan¬ 
sas;  59  in  Minnesota ;  53  in  Nebraska  and  52  in 
Dakota.  The  average  for  outs  is  30. 7  cents 
againi  t  29,8  last  year.  Barley  averages  58.2 
instead  of  53  last  year.  Buckwheat  76.1,  or 
1,7  cent  higher  than  last  year.  The  cereal 
averages  for  the  entire  country  differ  very 
slightly  from  those  of  hist  year  except  as  to 
corn.  The  value  of  potatoes  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced,  being  69.5  against  45  last  year.  It  is 
higher  than  for  seven  years,  except  in  1881. 
The  value  of  hay  is  much  increased.  It  aver¬ 
ages  $9314  per  ton  against  $7.36  Jasb  year. 
The  advance  lias  been  iu  the  drought  area  of 
the  West.  Cotton  values  are  about  a  half  u 
cent  higher  than  iu  December  last. 

New  York  is  tho  great  hean-p>roducing 
State,  having  produced  1,303,444  bushels  in 
the  census  year  against  378  971  in  California ; 
181,756  in  Maine  aud  167,658  iu  Michigan,  the 
other  States  producing  very  much  smaller 
quantities,  the  aggregate  of  ail  being  only 
8.075,050  bushels.  The  demand  everywhere, 
especially  in  the  South  and  Southwest  isst.eadi- 
ly  increasing.  The  supply  in  New  York  this 
year  is  very  small,  and  prices  hero  uud  else¬ 
where  have  gone  up  more  than  50  cents  a 
bushel,  and  would  have  gone  higher  were  it 
not  for  tho  importation  of  over  50,000  bushels 
Of  foreign  beaus  within  two  mouths  in  spate 
of  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
This  is  the  highest  importation  since  1881, 
when  over  1,000,000  were  imported  during  the 
year  owing  to  tho  very  short  crop.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  beaus  are  the  most,  nutritious 
of  vegetables;  that  they  are  very  palatable 
and  wholesome,  properly  cooked,  in  all  forms 
from  soup  to  "baked;”  that  they  are  easily 
grown,  and  always  a  profitable  crop,  why  is  it 
that  more  attention  isn’t  given  to  their  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  that  every  year  we  have  to  im¬ 
port  from  one-sixth  to  one-tliird  of  all  used  in 
the  country  5 

The  total  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  both 
coasts,  this  week  as  exclusively  reported  to 
Bradstreet’s,  equal  2, 100,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
an  increase  of  500,000  bushels  over  last  week, 
due  to  heavy  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  total  exported  from  the  United 
States  ports  July  1  to  date  (including  Mon¬ 
treal),  is  70,255,000  bushels,  leaving,  as  calcu¬ 
lated.  about  65,0(10,000  available  for  shipment 
to  July'  I  next.  All  grains  are  lower  this 
week  on  weaker  cuhles  and  realising  sales. 

The  Agricultural  Commissioner  or  Dakota 
bus  revised  his  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  for 
1887  in  that  Territory.  He  Says  it  was  53,000,- 
000  bushels  instead  of  62, (MX), 000,  as  estimated 
some  weeks  ago. 

Tho  Mark  Lane  Express,  in  its  weekly 
review  of  the  British  grain  trade, says:  “Eng¬ 
lish  wheat  is  decidedly  weaker.  The  demand 
1ms  lessened,  while  "the  damp  weather  has 
tended  to  deteriorate  its  condition.  Foreign 
wheat  is  further  depressed.  Mild  weather  on 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  enables  tbe  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  extensive  shipments,  which, 
combined  with  increased  arrivals  of  American 
flour,  make  trade  sick.”  Wheat  iu  England  is 
five  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  at  the  corres¬ 
ponding  date  last  year. 


LATEST  MARKETS. 


PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Nkw  Yobk,  Saturday,  Dee.  17, 1887. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Hops— Tho  general  temper  is  an  easy  one.  the  de¬ 
mand  from  shippers  and  brewers  being  equally 
light.  Quotations-  N.  Y.  State  new  crop  best, 


ptsurrUaufous! 


DIXON’S  “Carburet  of  troll"  Stove  Polish  was 
established  in  1837,  and  Is  to-day.  ns  It  was  then,  the 
neulesi  and  brightest  In  the  market;  a  pure  plumbago, 
giving  ofl’  no  poisonous  vapors.  The  size  Is  now  doub¬ 
ted  and  cake  weighs  nearly  hnlf  a  pound,  but  the 
quality  and  price  remain  the  same.  Ask  your  grocer 
or  Dixou’sblg  cake 


Good 


Malt.-  Canada  city  xuade.fl  20. 


Will  shell  a 

Bushel  of  Corn 
in  4  MINUTES. 

Agents  Wanted. 


BTM3H  *  hton 


50,000 u'sVw°°D  8 
CORN  SHELLER  FAM0US 


apl*v 
LLER 
II  Size, 
.OO. 
e  Size, 
.50. 


SIEAMI  SIEAM! 

Wk  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
eqnal  to  anything  In  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  44  Engii.es 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  A  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Established  , 
ISG4.  1 


?d^  MEW  and  VALUABLE 

^  EXTRA  EARLY 

\  POTATOES. 

3  One  of  them  will  surely  supplant  the 
9  Early  Rose.  Progressive  farmers  who 
want  THE  BKjsT.  send  to 
J  DAVKN  POUT'S  Seed  Potato 
n  Headquarters.  12-1  Dooh  St., 
Sf  Philadelphia,  for  record  and  descrip. 
f  Hon.  .V.  «.  Only  a  limited  supply 
for  this  year.  Be  quick  if  you  want  any. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  IXCLBITOK 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-rezulatluy. 

_ fcjllt  Hundreds  in  successful 

’BiTT  "  a  " - i  operation.  Guaranteed  to 

pJ3|  •»:-  ■ : 't-"'  - bated  as  large  percentage 

-  rt‘ J  of  fertile  egg#  as  a  tv  other 
■  atPWj-M  hatcher,  sere  r.\  for  new 
SjgB  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CEO  U  H  r  ST  AH  L , 

■  fl  arti  cuu  ■  1  PftlealM  tad  Sole  XimnfiKturer. 

|  Hatcher  made.  V  QPIKCY,  ILLINOIS. 


^  NUR8EHY 

AT  YOUR  DOOR. 

4MEECHES’  QUINCE  TREES 
tor  $1  by  3Iail.  Also  trees  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  cheap. 

Send  at  once  for  information  about 
trees  and  plants  by  mail,  express,  or  freight. 

WEST  JERSEY  NIRSRRY  CO.,  w 
Bridgeton.  >  .  J . 


n  |  ■  pifC.4  P  Rasp‘y.“Johnston's Sweet,”  "Sweet¬ 
ie  I  HLIt  e*t  weeverput  in  cans.”— Eri-tPreterc'gCo. 
UL  Zfu/f'*'»..V.P,  K.JOU NSTO.V  Sfcortutlh, O.t. Co.  S.T 

OQl  |  Kunnv  ft.  lections.  Scrap  Pictures,  etc.,  and  nice, 
**  c''  Sample  Cards  for  2c.  Htu.  Pub.  Co., Cadiz.  Ohio 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

“  $15  Breechload?  “$9.00 

All  kind.  Gaosgu«an!:r .jwer  tha  i 
sl«wber*.  Send  «t*mp  fi.  illustrated. 

catalogue.  POWtL.  l:  CLEMENT, 
ISO  Mala  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Sent  Free. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

WELL  DRILLS 

FOR 

Water,  Coal  and  Gas, 

HydrauPcor  Jettlnr. 

Larg.-t  Stock  In  America. 

F  .rnierB  with  small  out¬ 
lay  {experience  unnccc-Marj.',  Can 
make  laj-«e  profit*.  Norisks.  Can 
direct  buyers  to  paying  territory. 

Prospecting  for  Water,  Coal 
*,  or  Gas  done  cm  application. 

iitoSirsor  wind  M ! '-LS. 
W,  HCRSE  POWERS,  FEED  MILLS, 
FODDER  AND  ENSILACE 
L  -  CUTTERS,  PUMPS  ArtC- WEIL  SUP- 
gv‘  DUES.  Men.  on  this  Paper.  Send 
XX  rc-~»l4c-  10  cover  cost  mailing 
. \  N '  Catalogue. 

^ - 1  §  CHICAGO 

^  TUBULAR  WELL  WORKS. 

68  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Ensilage  and  Silos.  E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


13@18e;  do  medium,  to  prime,  12*tl4c  do  common 
10 <61 1c,  do  crop  of  1885,  4<®Tc;  Pacific  coast  crop  or  1887 
fair  to  choice,  10  to  15c;  do  1886  common  to  good,  7  «o 
10c;  Foreign— Germans,  crop  of  1887, 20  to  26c;  do  1886, 
10  to  lie. 

Feed.— Quoted  at  iligi  I  07J*  for  40  n>  spring  and  win¬ 
ter;  uo  lbs,  »h,.  1  U2jfc,  8o  lbs  02H  liiOItjs.  *1  05<<c 

1  10;  Sharp*. si  l.^t  1  !?>*.  By e  Feed,  nominal  at  95® 
!»7}tjc.;  screening*,  U5&85C. 

Hay  asp  8-iu aw.—  Hav— Choice  Timothy  per  160 
lb,  85c;  good  do.  7lKS>Wc;  medium,  60@65C:  shipping, 
55c:  Clover  mixed,  bOut hoc;  8traw.— No.  l.rye  70®  i5c, 
short  do,  tiO(«#Uci  oat,  25®  15c. 

cotton.— The  quotations,  according  to  the  American 
classification,  are  as  follows; 

New  Orleans. 

Uplands.  and  Gulf  Texas. 
Ordinary..,,.  ...  7  ll-is  7  18-16 

Strict  Ordinary...  .  8  9-16  8  5-16  . 


Low  Middling... 
Btrlct  Low  Middling 
Middling . 


Middling  Fair., 
Fair . . 


Good  Ordinary  .... 


7  ll-lll 

7  13-16 

.  H  9-16 

8  5-16 

.  9H 

9},t 

■  ■  9-H 

m 

10  1-16 

10  3-16 

10*6 

im 

. 

10  9-16 

10  11-16 

10  18-16 

10  15-16 

...11  1—16 

11  3-16 

11  7-16 

11  9-16 

12  1-16 

12  8-16 

STAINED. 

7?«  [  Low  Middling. 


Strict  Good  Ord . 8  5-16  I  Middling  .  11% 

Poultry.— Live.— Fowls,  Jersey.  State,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  per  lb,  Uw  12c;  fowls,  Western,  per  ft,  iw«le- 
roosters,  old,  per  Its  a'uBc:  turkeys,  per  ft  StalUc; 
ducks,  western  pet  pair,  MtSiTOc;  chickens,  near  by 
per  ib.  SotlOc:  do,  western,  per  ft,  geese, 

western,  per  pair,  81  HMl  25. 

PontTitv.— inotsKitti. -Turkeys,  faucy,  per  pound,  at 
lhSUo.  do  good  to  choice,  8m110  do  fair  to  good.  8® 
9c;  <10  fair  to  common.  J  >  1c;  fowl*.  Jersey,  prime, 
9c;  fowl*,  western,  fi  a  >c .  Squabs,  wnlic,  per 
doz.  $2  .Vi<3i2  <5;  Squat)*.  darK,  per  do*.  61  75; 
ducks,  Philadelphia,  spring,  per  ft,  11®18C;  do 
Jersey,  choice,  IK.U'le;  do  old,  cholre,  761 9e;  do  State 
9.<  nv  ;  do  souihmi,  9..  no  do  stern.  8(j&H>c;  do  com 
mon.  fta  7c;  Geese,  good  to  i  iiolce,  per  n. ,  HJlte  4o 
common,  Tq;  chlcKen*,  Phllmli-.phia,  pet  ft,  l'2wl5c: 
do.  Jersey,  choice,  per  Ib.  iibwltc.  do  western,  per 
lb.  audio,  do  state.  tkiuUie.  chicken*  and  fowls,  mixed, 
choice,  per  ft,  7®{l;  do  do  eutmnoil  to  good,  >w. Jo 

Game.—  Grouse,  prime, per  pulr, $t  OOqiil  '25;  Partridges 
prime,  per  pair,  "0  to  flue:  Quail,  etiotee,  per  doz,  >-  '  si; 
Wild  ducka.  canvas,  per  pair,  St  50®f>  do  redhead, 
62 1 2  25  >lo  luaJlard,  utetMie;  do  teal,  50,a,6l.e;  do  In¬ 
ferior,  bO&dSc. 

FRUIT  ANTI  VEGETABLE  MARKETS. 

FnoiTB.-FBKt-H.-Quoiailon  for.  Apples—  King,  per 
bbl.  88  25f<t8  50;  do,  Greening.  »2  > 2  50:  do  Baldwin,  *2 
««2  t>n;  do  Spitz,  82  .Mlet-i  UU;  do  Spy,  42  00®2  50; do  inferi¬ 
or,  per  bbl  si  !0<r$1  75;  Grapes,  per  lb,  %eo  (  ran 
berries,  Cape  Coil,  fall' to  prime,  per  bbl  |a®H;  do 
<lo  do  rommoii,  per  bbl.  66®  <  UU;  do  do  do  per  crate.  88 
(33  50;  do  Jersey ,  per  crate,  8'2  30.nS  W  Orange*, 
Florida,  fancy,  per  box,  88  00<a3  25,  do  do  choice,  42  'll 
@2  75;  do  do,  fair  to  good,  82  00® 2  25;  do  do  com¬ 
mon .  61  73. 

FllUlTB.— UltlF  ti.— Quotations  are  for:  Apples.— 
Evuporuted,  Choice  to  fancy,  SJ®®ldc;  do  com¬ 
mon  to  |)rltne,  evaporated  7  8c:  do  sliced,  new, 
5,.  7c;  do  chopped.  244'a8c;  do  cores  and  skills. 
lJ4"t2c;  Apples,  State,  quarterK,  new,  btofithe;  i  berries 
—  pitted,  I6i.i2t.ie;  Kasplieriles -evaporated,  new  ,22 
@24e  do  sun-dried,  ALt 21c;  Blackberries,  *!^c,  Unckel- 
berrles  now,  Ui  e.  tic;  Peaches,  suu  drlea,  peeled,  15® 

1 9c.  lTllins,  State.  PK*l2w. 

Nkw  York.— Choice  potatoes  are  at  Tull  prices 
with  a  fair  sleudy  demand.  Quotations  are  tor; 
Poiaton*.  Slate  Burbank,  ptr  bbl,  *2  U0t(v2  25. 
Stale  Hebron,  62  t.O.t/2  25:  State  FeerlORS,  l«-r  bbl. 
82  l  .u',2  2.1;  Scotch,  Magnum,  per  sack  82  15®2  '25; 
Novn  Scotia,  per  bbl  <2  Ul®.'  Ill;  German,  pel- 
sack,  81  GUI  50;  EttgUsLi,  82  OU:  sweet,  Jersey  per 
bbl.  87  50*«  Mi  On  oua,  Couneotlcn.  red  per  bbl 
$2  15(4.3  25  do,  Orange  l  ounty  tetl.  per  bbl,  fhndj  MJ; 
do,  yellow,  per  bbl.,  S2  50 «3  2/1;  Cubbages,  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  per  luu.  7 i.i.tl;  cauliflower,  per  bbl,  81  50*3  50; 
Turnips,  per  bbl.  ULic, 

PniLAbKi.eniA.  Pa.— Potatoes.  — Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Early  Host-,  choice.  While  per  bush.  73 
(37  c;  do  fair  to  good,  GKst('2>e;  do  do  Burbanks  and 
While  Stars,  choice,  78.. 75C;  do  do  lab-  to  got«J 
60  to  Tbc;  Hebrous.  choice.  68  to  76c;  do  fair  to  gootl,  60 
to  fine;  Pennsylvania  Mixed,  55  to  Ode. 

Albany,  N.  Y-—  Fiu-it.— Apples  —  Spitzeubergs.  88. 
per  bbl:  grapes,  tunas,  Isabellas,  Catnwbas,  a  to  8c 
per  o.;  pear-,  comity  -grown ,  $'2@4  per  bbl;  fancy, 
*8  to -I;  quinces.  *11  BO  to  l  per  bbl:  chestnuts,  88  25  to 
8  75.  per  bush,  hickory  nuts,  8i  Jj. 

VkoETAiiLAs. -Cabbage,  87  to  uper  tui;  Celery.  Al¬ 
bany  county,  76c  to  gl  per  doz  bllOCbes;  cranberries, 
82 6U  to  8  lb  per  crate,  green  and  ted  pepis-rs.  HA-  per 
100;  lettuce,  Boston  ht-uil,  <:i  per  UlO.  common,  Si;  on¬ 
ions.  81  to  l  25  per  bush;  parsnips,  si  0  to  1  75  per  bbl; 
potaioc*.  Albany  couuiy.  82  25  to  2  75  per  bbl  V  Irgiuia 
sweet, $8  Mi  to  4  op. spinach, 82  50  lo  8  00  per  bbl;  stpius  , 
marrow  i.V-  to  81;  HubbnrtP  31  to  1  25;  uirnlps,  :>:)  to 
80c  per  bbl. 

Boston.-  Apples- King  and  snow,  at  $3  00  to  3  50  per 
bbl;  HubburtuUru,  Gret-ulngs,  Baldw  ins,  and  such 
81  |T«3.  :.u  common  apples, ; m-la  $  1  25.;  evaporated  ap 

pies,  Ikn.  lb- per  lb.  Vegetables.— Peels,  i.Vasx-  per  bn  : 
cabbages,  si  .'U..t  l  75  per  bbl;  carrots,  tWgfAlc  per  bush: 
onn, ns,  #.,.54830;  marrow  sipiash.  $lotl  25  JKtr  bbl; 
Hubbard.  81  (M(fl>2  00;  turnips,  400  per  bu*h;  White 
French  ;t no  Sr.  Andrew'  nt  '.‘utcj.81  per  bbl;  itellsh, 
40  to  30c  prT  <!*  f,  parsnip*,  97c  10  31 1*  per  bush;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1  'Uft.2  00  per  doz;  cilery,  81  2,  „1  :,0  perdue, 
spin. u  1,. :  -  lOc.pftrtusu  Potatoes.  Vnwstook  ilc- 
brons.  s.t  to  90c  per  bu*li;Vermuni  and  New  York  Rose, 
75o:  do  Burban a .  -Pc;  provlucful  betiruuB  aiulKosc.  'O 
85c;  do  Cheiuiugocs,  in  to  75c;  Scotch  potatoes.  Til  to  15c 
per  bushel,  sweet  potatoes,  83  50  to  4  iai  por  bbl. 

PROVISION  MARKETS. 

N icw  York.— PBovistoNS..- Hons  Mess,  quotec  81525 
@*1B  Ml  roi  one  year  on.  811  30®  M  75  for  two  year  Old; 
Berk- City  Extra  India  mcs*  si.'Va  15  hum  Mess, 
In  bnrrela.  tSO.Vn S 2fi;  racket.  SS  50;  Plait-  g*  26m. »  .5. 
Family  Musa,  *8  5061 ».  Hkkk  U  <  v*,- quouu  ut  $r,  Mi. 
CUT  JikaT*.  Pickled  Shoulder-.  iV*e;  Pickled  Bellies, 
quoted  7QjC  bid  for  12  Ib  average  Smoked  Hama, 
11‘te;  Smoked  Snoulders,  H.V-  I'aKrSED  tious. 
City  Heavy  lu  Light.  6^;(i7c:  Fig*,  7v.  Laud. 
City  SU-fttn,  7."0e:  Refined  quoted  !.-N,C;  t’OItllnem  Sr-; 
South  American-  liecember,  l.l'e,  January .  i  i4«7.88e; 
February  7.8n,,  1  9;’e  Mnreii,  ,..'(■;  April,  s.ikk.-;  May, 
8.03 « 8.14e;  June,  s'.iae:  July.  '  i5c. 

st  ^oiis.  —  Provisions,  —  PoitK,  new,  $11  75; 

Lamp,— 87  2X  Iutv  Sai  r  Mkat».— Boxed  shoul 
ders.  45  8ils;  Long  clear,  81  :0c«,7  67J<j:  clear  riba,  47  67J4 
®s  uo,  shore  clear.  <f7  7,V«K  00.  Bacon  Boxen  Shoul 
ders,  86  Ml.  Long  rl-ur.  iS5:>;  clear  rib*.  .'S);  short 
clear,  8*  *7hi.  Hums,  steady  at  810  26 a  12. 

Pun.APKi .rniA,  l-A.-PftovisioNs.— Bbkf.— I Ity  fam¬ 
ily,  per  bbl,  g-Stf  9  :  do  packets,  #S  , -ill;  Suiuked  beef, 
I2oii:sv  Bo-el  lninis,$l,  5Uw  IS  30  PtlJtK.—  Mio*.  $lt-®l650; 
do  prime  nun*,  new.  411  30;  do.  do.  family,  416  1W 
(a  16  50.  Bam*  *mokcd,llH®12tte  doS.  p .cured  in  lea, 
Ulfl,  lie;  sides,  clear  ribbed  III  siili.S'r&fcoiie:  do  ■  looked 
ytatalto;  xhoiiluers  lu  dry  salt,  fully  cored. (^esfi^sc; 
do  smoked,  7c,  xiioiililc-rs,  pickle  cured,  s-’qittc  do 
smoked,  iJittHc:  bellies  lu  pickle,  VKjt'JNic;  do  break- 
fast  tqieon.  lU.aUc.  La  UP.— I  Ity  R.>nned,  3S  (H\i»  s  2t;  do. 
Steam.  $7  75. 

Chicago —M*a»  Pouk.  $14  S0®14  75.  Laud.- Per  100 
lbs,  41  55,  Short  Rib  slih  s  Goose).  *7  55;  dry- 
salted  shoulders,  boxed,  $5  80(tf3  Ml;  short  dear  sides, 
boxed  8  7  90„T  95. 

DAIRY  AND  EGG  MARKETS. 

New  YORK— bUTTKH-  ire  utn  cry  .—Elgin  extra.  82® 
88' v:  Pennsylvania.  best.  82e;  W  esirrn,  best, 
29  to  Sic;  do,  prune  25  to  ',8c,  do,  good,  21  to  24c; 
do  poor,  ISttf.'.Ve,  do  June,  If'-Sie;  State  dairy, 
— Hnff  flrktus,  tuba,  beat,  .*5«,2ie-,  do  do  prime, 
22c>'2-le;  do  do.  line,  good,  I9.-.2U-;  Welsh 
Hilts  best.  2ie;  doilo  line,  2'2(A23c;  do  do  good,  19  to 
2U-,  itrklus  and  luiis,  U-st,  23c.  do  do  llue,  2bn22o; 
dodo  goisl,  lH-i  Ak’  <lo  do  poor,  likal9c,  lirklna,  best, 
'22c;  do  tine,  20  to  21c;  do  good.  18  10  19c 
Western— Iiulliu  loll  crciunery,  heal,  28®25c;  do, 
flue,  lSi,>'2te;  Western  dairy,  tine,  20g22e;  do, 
fair,  17®  19c;  do  do  poor,  15  to  lee;  do,  factory, 
beat,  22  «  23c  do  do  prime  1-  <  20o;  do  do  good,  UAn®  18c 
do,  poor.  I  l  a  16c;  Tolls,  176522. 

Click- 1  -  The  Journal «  f  t’oiiimerce  says:  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  wlihotn  ltupormm  change-  Trading  l»  very 
light  on  cxpqri  account,  us  usual  about  the  holiday 
i:oi UhI.  As  to  prices,  lioldcrs’  views  arc  quite  firm. 
The  home  trade*  demand  has  been  unusually  good  for 
this  month,  and,  as  many  of  the  dealers  assert,  In  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  usual  calls  for  this  season.  The  only  weak 


Hubbard- 31  lo  1  25;  Uirnlps,  53  to 


6pot  is  In  Canada,  where  an  Impression  Is  made  from 
the  fact,  that  some  factories  have  not  been  closed  out, 
that  the  stock  Is  full  and  the  supplies  will  become 
burdensome.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  last  sea- 
sou  these  factories  had  all  been  sold  ahead  and  there 
was  absence  of  otTcrlngs.  which  bear  agaliist  the  niar 
kets  there  this  year.  When  the  factory  lots  delayed 
In  sales  shall  have  been  placed,  It  Is  believed  (hat  a 
more  confident  poxltlon  will  prevail.  Quotations 
are  for:  Funcy,  September,  ll?ic;  Factory'-  choice, 

tl'h"  H  1  .(•.  . . . I ,  I '  1'  v.,.  I ;  1"  light  skims,  best  3® 

SRic-  do  conimon.  2<rflc;  Ohio  factory,  fine,  ll^ait&c; 
Skims,  Pennsylvania,  1  to 8C. 

Eons.  Quoiatlou*  arc  State,  and  Pennsylvania, 
fresh-laid,  per  doz.  '215 27c:  Western,  fancy  fresh, 
— (<i — e  do  fair  to  choice.  '23:5 2 to;  limed,  16(3 17|3c; 
late  packed,  '2l®22c;  early  packed,  l  li-tZOc. 

pHiLAPtLi'iiu,  Pn.  BcTTiat.  Pcnnsy’vanla  cream¬ 
ery,  extra,  R0c;  western  do  do,  -Me;  H  C.  and  N. 
Y.  creamery  extra,  29ts26c:  packing  butter,  I0(<ti2c. 
Cheese  steady.  N.  Y.  full  eream.  l'2ii®12V;c.  Ohio 
flats,  choice,  lljjc;  do  fair  to  prime,  10jq®llMe. 
Eggs  were  steady,  Penn,  firsts,  2Bc;  Ohio  and  other 
western  firsts,  2nc, 

Baltimore,  Md.— Butter— Western  packed,  24  to  25c-, 
creamery.  26  to  31c.  Eggs— 2  K«  26c. 

Boston.— Flue  grades  firm.  Western  creamery  ex 
tras,  29  to  8t-c;  extra  firsts,  25  to  27c;  factory,  choice,  21 
(a.*2c  New  York  (  rcamery  extras.  26  to  27c;  Vermont 
extra,  28  to  29C;  dairy,  choice,  21(<c22c;  eastern  cream¬ 
ery,  choice,  25,i <60.  Clioese-  Northern  choice,  T2®1‘24yc 
Ohio  choice,  UJy(s,l'2c;  N'orihern  sage,  12  to  13c. 

St,  Louts.  Mo, -Eggs. —19c.  Butter.— Unchanged. 

Creamery  at  24  to  8bc;  dairy.  16  to  21c. 

Chicaoo,  Ill —Buttkk.- Fancy  Creamery,  28®80c; 
dairy,  '25a  26c.  Ecus.— 201ti®2'2c.  per  doz. 


GRAIN  MARKETS, 

New  Yobk.— Wheat.- Ungraded  Red,  Hn^(S9l8ic 
No.  S  Red,  8*J£e.  No.  2  Red.  *8-840 ;  Elevator,  UU 

(a ‘ii  txe  delivered:  No.  1  red  98c;  Extra  red.  92c  eleva¬ 
tor;  93.1yc  delivered:  No.  2  Red,  for  December,  899tsc; 
do  for  January  885s<a8,JL,c;  do  for  February.  8 Hit® 
9014c;  do  March  Mlc*  dye:  do  April,  92(a92!-*c;  do  Stay, 


April,  92(492J4c;  do  3tay, 


Cntt*.-  lingrndeo  JUxco.  59',ealka6c  No.  3,  59  to  59 Qc; 
No.  3  Steamer,  591-4  to  391®;;  No.  2  >»H'-t61C  elevator; 
61  tftC(i0i>*c  delivered;  No.  2  for  December,  h>>4c;  do 
for  January.  (.iJ^Kifilc:  do  for  February.  61.46j.61hC  do 
for  March,  6494c;  do  for  Slay,  61 62c.  Oats.  So.  3, 
do.  White  86q.  to  ;'33(C,  No,  2.  86Ht*K7c:  do. 
Waite.  88I4(a39Uo;  No.  1  white.  10c:  Mixed  Wr*t 
ern.  sa-vrsHC.  white  do,  -Wet-toe;  No.  2  for  Decemltfir, 
STwtSTHc.  do  for  January,  37 »i  to  37>sc:  do  for  February 
87‘gc:  dn  for  May,  ;«J*  tn  39Vjic;  No.  2  White  for  De¬ 
cember,  ssttic;  do  for  January,  38J^  to  S9c. 

RUFFAto.  N.  Y,  Wheat.  No.  1  hard,  Si^c;  No.  1 
Hard  Northern  Pacific,  h/h-:  W  inter  wheat— No  2  Red 
Michigan.  M)  in  K9lyc;  No  1  White  Michigan,  89  to  SStjc; 
No.  2  Red,  s3  to  SSHjc.  Cora— No.  2  lu  store.  56Wc;  do 
on  track,  5/1*5, Lie.  Oats.  No.  2  white,  38c;  No.  3 
while.  36t,c;  Bariev.  No.  1  Canada,  93  af*5c;  No.  2 
Canada,  90c;  No  2  Milwaukee.  8w»8lc;  State,  70®8ao. 

Pltrr.A btru-HiA,  Pa.— Wobat,— Ungraded  ingrain  de¬ 
pot.  9ne;  No  2  Red  for  December,  87<o8TJ*c;  do  for 
January, 8794(«  sSVftc.  do  for  February,  HNlpy.-'Wsc;  do  for 
March,  '.M^GftTsc  do  for  Slay,  92<a98e-  Coax— No.  4 
yellow  in  gtain  depot,  5Sc,  No.  2  white  In  grain 
deput  53i :  No. 3  mixed  and  yellow,  In  grain  dcpoi, 
6;-;Ric.  steamer  in  export  elevator,  5le.  NO.  2  mixed  In 
export  elevator,  5.V.  olil  No.  2  yellow  track.  62^c; 
new  No.  i  yellow  filtered  In  grain  depot,  58c;  No  2 
Mixed  for  December,  544*'«5S>*e  do  for  January,  3,vy 
(a 5614a;  do  for  F'euruary.  iJi®38c.  do  for  March,  57bii« 
58 (oc:  do  far  May.  tb;u61c.  oats.— Ungraded  white, 
36(1  38c  No  3  while,  quoted  37c;  No.  2  white,  In  2Ulh- 
st  ejevator,  Sljfcc;  do  grain  depot,  8»c  futures  dull.  No. 
2  wnlte,  December,  do  for  Jauuary. 

®89yjc. 

Chicago,  Ills.— No,  2 Tsprlng  wheat  at  7*L»c;  No.  8 
duai  64 "Hie-  No. 2 red  at  77 He.  No.  2 corn,  47h,c.  No. 
2  oats,  auVic;  No.  2  Rye,  Bit*;  no.  2  Barley,  Tiqtlhc. 

ST.  Louts,  Mo.— Wheat— No.  2  Red  ('ash.  ,'9-q  to  sic; 
January,  80c.  Slay, ‘•:nt  to  84 Kc.  1  orn— Cash,  46Rt  to 
4if4*c;  January.  45jH.  to  iv;qe;  >lay,  45kr.  C  uts  cash.  Sh-v 
to  81c;  May.  .r.M(,c.  Rye— At  Me.  Barley.— At  Tb  to 
87!tjc. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Wheat.— No.  1  white  cash. HMc;  No. 
2  red  do,  -4!^c:  December,  81)40;  Jauuary,  *vf4L-  bid; 
May.  89)^0.  Oorn-No.  2,  54c.  Oats -No.  2,  33c;  No. 
'2  white,  84J-80. 

Milwaukbb,  Wig.— Wheat— Cash,  74c;  January,  749<c; 
May,  StWe.  Corn— No.  3,  t9c.  Oats— No.  2  white, 
3'2Hc;  Rye. — No.  1,  61c.  Barlcy--No.  2,  7lc. 

Mixnkacous,  Minn.— Wheat.— No,  l  hard  December, 
74c;  January'.  740;  Jlay.MlIfcc.  No.  1  Northern  December, 
71e;  Jauuary,  71c;  May.  78c;  No.  2  Northern  De¬ 
cember,  67c;  January,  67c;  May,  71c. 


LIVE  STOLE.  MAKKDi'lF, 

Nbw  York.  Saturday,  Dec.  17. 1887. 

Breves.— Kentucky  Steers,  l,H47ft,  at  $5  35,  do  1.353 
It.  at  $5  811,  do  1327  lb  at  61  Ml.  Chicago  do  1481  Ib 
at  85  25;  do  1401  lb  at  45  10;  do  1807  lb  at  41  95;  Keu- 
tueky  Oxen.  1449  1b  u!  $1  lu,  Chlcugo  steers,  1393  lb  at 
*5.  do  14flo  lb  at  #1  81);  do,  ;,23b  lb  at  #1  15;  do  1271 
lb  at  $4  40;  do  1372  ft*  at  84  35;  do  1247  lb  at  |4  25: 
do  1.126  lb  at  |i;  Western  bulls.  1331  lb  at  62 50:  do 
1210  to  U25  ft,  at  4;  15-i  J.  Chicago)  steers,  U91  lb.  at 
$!  7u;  do  1205  lb  nt  $3!*l;  do  1J97  ft,  at  st  111;  do  12*0 
ft  at  8t  85.  do  1223  ft  at  fit  5u  do  tcxn-ai  .5  ,5.  Chicago 
steers.  1352  1b  at  $■'  15  do  1321  Ib  at  6135;  do  131  s  ft 
ut  61  25  do  t‘J  i  ft  at  8;  12*i>.  do  1151  lb  at  6 » Id;  do  1189 
Ib  at  83  80:  Western  steer*.  1  .'55  Ib  at  84  50,  <lo  1124  lb 
at  84  ib;  done*  lbs  at  4  15;  western  bulls,  L2J  ib  at 
*2  5u.  Kentucky  oxen  and  eo«s.  1822  11*  at  64  20;  oxen 
and  steers.  I33i  to  146c  lb  at  84«64  10:  State  Dry  Cows, 
934  lb  at  82  id;  Kentucky  do,  t:v9*  lb  at  I  t  90;  Ketitucky 
Steois  1728  lb  at  *5  i3;do  1927  lo  at  5  75  do  !S9u  lb  at 
45;  Indiana  steers  aiul  oxen,  lib*  lb  at  44  20  do  1463  lb 
at  81  42'-s;  Chicago  steers,  13ls  Ib  at  84  iU:  do  129ft  Ib  at 
4  Mi;  do  1237  Ib  at  1  lu;  do  1*»  lb  at  4  80;  do  )U65  lb  at 
4  10. 

Calves.— Western  calves.  283  lli  at  |2  65;  do  4u6  lb  at 
3 25;  do  321  lb  ut  3  H7)»;  veals,  125  Ib  at  8c. 

shkkp  a  so  Lambs.— state  Sheep,  ss  Ib,  at$4  25;  west 
ern  do  85  lb  at  »4  46;  State  Lumbg,  61  ft,  at  60  25; 
Canada  do  76  ft  at  Bo  30,  do  -95  tb  at  66  70;  do  8-1  Ib, 
at  *6  75;  Cauadlnu  Lambs,  75  tb,  ut  ill  50;  do  89  ft  at 
*0  s3.  State  sheep,  92  it.  ut  4t^e  per  Ib  State  Lambs, 
51  Ib  at  3'aC;  do  62  lb  at  60  Stale  Sheep,  74  Ib  at  4*qO; 
Ohio  do  8.3  ft  at  4 lac;  Ohio  lambs,  .4  lbs  at  6*40;  State 
do  tw  Lb  ut  5*40:  Canada  lambs.  Silt*  that  $b<ii;  state 
do,  69  ft,  at  *6  25;  Kentueky  sheep,  95  ft  at  ft  110  west 
ern  do  UU  Ib.  at  4(625#.  do  -At  ft  at  44  25;  Canada 
Lambs  94  lb  al  $6  SO;  Ohio  sheep,  99  1b,  at  44  75:  Ohio 
Lambs,  74  ft  at  $6  40;  Michigan  and  western  lambs,  67 
ft  at  85  75. 

l'uuiths.-Uro«u’*  Krouchinl  Troches  are 

ltaeo  with  advantage  to  alleviate  Coughs,  Sore  Throat, 
Hoarseness  and  BronehUil  Affections.  Sold  only  in 
boj-et.—Adv. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
December  17, 1887. 

J,  H.J.-G.J.  G.-W-J.  F.-C.  W.  R.,  thauks-J.  R-— 
P.  C.-.L  M.  P.-B.  F.  L.-S.  A.-L.  G.-A.  C.  C..  thanks. 
— J.  H.— C.  M.  P. — T.  H.— E,  E.  s.-  B.  F,  Luce,  answer  lu 
two  weeks-T.  F.  H  -E.  G„  thanks  K.  J.  L.-A.  Y.  1L— 
F.  J.  W.— J.  C„  thanks-W.  M  L.  A.  J.  P.— G.  M.  B.- 
1*.  V.  J.-  .1  .1.1.  A,  K.  ,v  Co.-J.  F.  1.  M.  11.-  K.  U  .  [ 
thanks- W.  F.— W.  P„  thanks- E.  W.,  thanks— R.  M., 
thanks  8.  u  .  o.-.t  m.  onrloifM  -\\ .  P.-—F. 
S.  U.-A.  R.-A.C.  C.-J.  R.-M.  U.  C.  H.-K.  G.  G.— E. 
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chapter  xiii.— (Continued.) 

John  kissed  her  and  went  out.  He  sat  on 
the  piazza  for  awhile  and  then  softly  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  and  looked  in.  Nellie 
had  fallen  asleep.  She  lay  with  her  arm 
throwu  over  the  baby.  John  closed  the  door 
and  walked  down  the  path  to  the  street.  As 
he  passed  through  the  gate  he  met  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  noticed  the  little  girl  at  din¬ 
ner.  This  new  friend  bowed  and  held  out  his 
hand,  which  John  shook  heartily. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Judge.”  The  old 
gentleman  spoke  with  an  emphasis  on  the  new 
title,  that  showed  that  he  fully  understood  how 
Jobu  regarded  it.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you — my 
name  is  Lawrence,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  you  L  shall  be  very  glad.  You  are  a 
stranger  here,  and,  if  1  ain  not  mistaken,  a 
Northern  man.” 

John  shook  the  old  gentleman’s  baud  again. 
“Yes,  I’m  a  Yankee,  I  s’pose,”  he  said  simply. 
“I  come  from  the  State  o’  Maine.” 

He  had  determined  to  say  as  little  as  possible 
about  his  State  or  his  former  home,  being  con¬ 
vinced,  as  most  Northern  people  are,  before 
they  come  to  the  South,  that  the  mere  mention 
of  his  former  residence  would  be  used  as  au 
argument  against  him. 

“Ah,  indeed?”  replied  Mr.  Lawrence — by 
this  time  they  were  walking  together  down 
the  street — “1  had  some  relatives  in  New 
Hampshire  years  ago— in  fact,  I  came  from 
that  State— but  it  was  so  long  ago  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  they  are  dead,  long  since.  It  is  very  hard, 
however,  for  one  to  forget  those  old  hills.” 

Johu  would  not  have  been  a  Yankee  if  he 
had  not  tried  to  cross-question  his  new  friend. 
“You’ve  ben  here  a  good  while,  I  s’pose.” 

“A  great  many  years.  I  have  seen  many 
changes,  and  many  stirring  times.  You  have 
come  here  at.  a  very  trying  time,  and  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  do  many  things  that  you 
would  not  think  of  doing  at  the  North. 

“What  sort  of  a  country  is  it?”  Johu  asked 
the  question  a  little  hesitatingly. 

“It  is  a  country  of  magnificent  possibilities 
— that  is  the  best  1  can  say.  You  will  Bee 
what  I  mean  wbeu  you  are  fairly  at  work. 
The  strength  of  this  land  lies  in  the  future — 
it  wilt  be  strength  or  weakness  just  as  the 
present  generation  shall  decide.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  land  where  the  immigrant  will 
find  it  so  hard  to  become  contented,  yet  there 
is  no  place  where  strong-hearted  men  and  wo¬ 
men  cau  do  so  much  for  themselves  aud  for 
their  country  as  th?y  cau  here.  By  the  way, 
you  were  a  soldier  1  suppose?” 

“Of  course  I  was,”  said  John  stoutly.  This 
was  one  of  the  questions  that  he  felt  unable  to 
dodge.  The  old  gentleman  looked  at  him 
keenly. 

“You  think  the  negroes  are  the  equals  of  our 
white  people  1  suppose— that  is,  you  think  the 
government  did  right  in  giving  them  equal 
rights  with  white  people?” 

“Of  course,”  auswered  John,  “wasn’t  that 
what  we  fought  the  war  for?” 

His  companion  smiled  sadly  and  shook  his 
head. 

“Let  me  give  you  a  word  of  advice,  my 
friend.  Never  give  one  of  our  Southern  ne¬ 
groes  to  Understand  that  you  consider  him  as 
an  equal.  At  home  you  would  doubth  ss  in¬ 
vite  a  negro  to  your  table.  Never  think  of  do-* 
ing  it  I  ere  if  you  want  to  enjoy  any  of  the 
privileges  of  society’  or  business.  You  have 
come  uiuong  u  very  proud  and  impulsive  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  strong  beliefs — stronger  thuu 
your  own  in  fact.  They  know  the  negroes  are 
incapable  of  governing  people  who  are  super¬ 
ior  in  intelligence.  You  will  see  that  this  is 
true  before  long,  and  1  must  advise  you  as  a 
friend  to  be  guarded  in  your  remarks.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  to  be  gained  by  talking  too  much,  and 
everything  may  be  lost.  1  am  un  old  man 
and  I  have  studied  this  question  caiefully.” 

John  felt  that  this  was  all  true.  It  was  about 
what  Uncle  Nathan  had  meant  when  he  said: 

“  ’T won’t  do  ye  no  good  ter  spread  yer  idees 
round  there  too  thick.  People  ain’t  go u ter 
change  their  notions  in  a  mi  an  It.  if  they  ask 
ye  where  ye  couiefrum,  jest  tell  ’em  and  don’t 
stop  ter  make  no  argyments  ner  excuses. 
They’ll  think  a  great  site  more  of  ye  if  ye 
mind  yer  own  biz’ness.  You  jest  stick  ter 
work  an’  let  them  run  their  own  wagiu.” 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  my  mouth 
shut  and  mind  my  own  affairs,”  John  saidas 
they  walked  on  toward  the  business  part  of 
the  town.  lu  a  few  moments  they  stood  in 
front  of  the  court-house,  where  they  could 
command  a  good  view  of  the  main  street. 

It  was  a  dreary  sight  to  Jobu,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  the  stir  aud  bustle  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  A  group  of  men  sat  in  front  of  every 


store.  They  were  staring  vacantly  into  the 
street,  or  talking  in  a  listless  manner,  each 
word  being  obliged  to  fight  its  way  out  through 
their  jaws.  Before  several  of  the  larger 
groups  a  1'ow  sidewalk  orators  were  holding 
forth  in  thrilling  style.  The  stores  seemed  to 
be  kept  for  the  most  part  by  Jews.  They 
stood  in  the  doorways  with  that  peculiar 
smile  and  hand  motion  for  which  the  Jews 
are  famous  the  world  over.  A  line  of  sad- 
looking  mules,  some  saddled  and  others  at¬ 
tached  to  wagons,  stood  along  the  street.  They 
hung  their  heads  down  as  if  trying  to  appear 
as  lazy  and  spiritless  as  their  masters.  Surely 
a  man  is  known  by  his  mule  or  dog.  Near  a 
small  tree  that  was  making  a  brave  struggle 
for  existence  on  a  high  clay  bank,  John  saw  a 
horse  standing  iti  a  crowd  of  mules.  The  de¬ 
graded  animal  seemed  heartily  ashamed  of 
himself  at  thus  being  forced  to  associate  with 
mules.  If  he  bad  straightened  up  proudly  or 
even  pranced  a  little,  he  would  have  appeared 
finely  m  the  crowd  of  lazy  creatures  about 
him. 

A  yoke  of  bony  oxen  had  hauled  a  heavy 
wagon  up  near  the  village  well.  One  of  the 
animate  lay  contentedly  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  other  stood  patiently  holding  tbe 
whole  weight  of  the  yoke.  The  driver,  a  long, 
lean,  yellow  faced  man  with  hair,  face  and 
clothes  all  of  the  same  color,  stood  leaning 
against  the  wagon,  holdinga  long  whip  which 
he  cracked  at  intervals  in  the  direction  of  a 
group  of  negroes.  The  stores  were  low  and 
discolored.  One  felt  that  trade  must  be 
cramped  aud  dwarfed  before  it  could  inter 
them.  The  sidewalks  were  broken  and  dirty. 
There  was  litile  paint  to  be  seen.  What  litile 
there  was  seemed  creeping  into  tbe  dirt  for 
protection.  A  few  white  men  were  at  work, 
hut  most  of  them  satin  the  comfortable  chairs 
and  gazed  at  the  street.  Tbe  negroes  sup¬ 
plied  most  of  the  life  in  the  picture.  It  wus 
Saturday,  aud  they  had  gathered  from  all 
sides  lor  a  general  holiday.  In  all  stages  of 
costume,  from  a  few  rags  held  together  by  a 
strap  to  a  gorgeous  combination  introducing 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  they  stood  or 
walked  about  ta'kuigatul  laughing  as  though 
the  chief  end  of  life  consisted  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  all  the  fun  possible.  In  one  corner  a 
crowd  had  gathered  about  a  ragged  musician 
who  discoursed  sweet  music  from  a  tumith 
organ.  The  crowd  stool  about  in  opeu- 
mouihed  attention,  often  beating  time  with 
their  hands  or  feet  as  he  played.  The  driver 
of  the  ox  team  listened  until  “Rally  Round 
the  Flag”  roused  him  to  action.  That  nnlo- 
dy  evidently  brought  the  old  times  buck  to 
him.  To  drive  them  back  into  the  past,  lie 
cracked  his  long  whip  over  the  crowd  in  such 
close  proximity  to  the  \ -layer’s  head,  that  the 
tune  came  to  a  very  abrupt  termination.  The 
company  broke  up  with  mutterings  and  head- 
shaking,  The  ox  driver  drew  in  his  long  lash 
and  placed  himself  in  readiness  for  another 
shot. 

In  a  vacant  lot  near  the  street  a  negro  ora¬ 
tor  w  as  selling  various  bottles  of  a  “  Hunger” 
medicine  of  his  own  manufacture.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  bright  uniform  of  red  and  yellow. 
He  wore  a  tall  white  hat  from  which  floated 
several  black  feathers.  He  was  addressing  a 
crowd  of  open-mouthed  negroes,  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  statiug  a  seriosof  tbe  most  remarkable  phy¬ 
siological  facts  that  ever  came  to  the  light. 

(Several  refreshment  stands  were  placed 
along  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  the  darkeys. 
There  was  nothing  princely  about  these  estab¬ 
lishments.  Au  upturned  dry  goods  box  or  a 
board  laid  across  two  barrels  served  for  a 
counter.  A  basket  of  small  cakes,  a  great, 
shapeless  piece  of  pork  and  a  pile  of  biscuits 
formed  the  stock  in  trade.  An  old  crone  with 
gray  hair  and  a  face  twisted  into  a  mass  of 
wrinkles,  presided  over  the  stand  near  where 
John  stood.  She  was  smoking  a  long  pipe  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  great  piece  of  boiled  pork.  A 
big  negro  approached  aud  laid  u  dime  on  the 
board.  The  old  womau  cut  a  large  block  of 
meat  from  the  mass  and  laid  it  upon  one  of 
the  little  cakes.  This,  with  one  of  the  biscuits, 
formed  tho  ration. The  negro  grasped  his  food 
eagerly,  and  crouched  on  the  edge  of  the  side¬ 
walk  to  devour  it.  A  rival  establishment  near 
by  was  doing  a  fine  business  in  fried  sausage. 

A  small  oil  stove  supplied  the  heat,  and  a  but¬ 
tered  tin  pan  held  the  food.  It  was  cooked  in 
great  balls  in  a  rusty  frying-pan  aud  turned 
about  with  a  jack-knife,  The  purchasers  re¬ 
ceived  the  meat  directly  iuto  their*  hands. 

As  John  stood  watching  the  negroes  Mr. 
Lawrence  touched  bis  arm  and  at  the  same 
time  beekoued  to  a  tall  man  who  had  just  left 
oue  of  the  groups  of  white  ineu. 

“My  friend,  Colonel  Fair— Judge  Rock¬ 
well,”  he  introduced,  as  the  tall  man  came 
near.  “Colonel  Fair  is  a  Northern  man;  he 
lives  near  your  place  and  can  doubtless  give 
you  some  information  concerning  it.  Now  I 
must  bid  you  good  evening,  for  I  am  obliged 
to  go.  I  leave  you  in  good  hands.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  again”— and  with  a  shake  of 
the  hand  and  a  stately  bow  Mr.  Lawrence 


walked  down  the  street  to  the  place  where  his 
horse  had  been  tied. 

“Nice  ole  man,”  said  Colouel  Fair,  abruptly. 
“Doc.  Lawrence  is  a  nice  old  man,  but  he  ain’t 
got  mueh  sense.” 

John  looked  curiously  at,  the  man  who  spoke 
his  ideas  with  so  little  reserve.  A  tall,  thin 
man,  with  long,  bony*  hands.  The  skin  on  his 
face  seemed  to  bevlrawu  so  tight  that  it  pushed 
his  eyes  into  uudue  prominence.  lie  wore  a 
thin,  short  beard,  and  his  bail*  was  just  in  the 
struggle  of  turning  from  gray  to  white.  Ills 
mouth  was  strong  and  tiim.  He  was  a  trifle 
round-shouldered,  and  carried  his  head  a  little 
in  advance  of  his  body.  He  looked  keenly  at 
John,  and  held  out  his  baud  in  a  sharp,  busi¬ 
ness-like  way. 

“Glad  to  sec  you,  Judge,”  he  said .  “You’re 
gouter  take  the  old  Bell  place,  1  reckon.  I'm 
glad  you  be — you’ll  be  neighbors  to  me.” 

“Yes,  an'  I’m  gouter  move  right  out,”  said 
Johu,  “but,  look  here — I  ain’t  no  Judge  at  all. 
They*  give  me  the  name  up  to  the  tavern,  but 
I  duuuo1  how  they  come  by  it.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  the  new  friend  laughed. 
“You’ll  git,  used  to  that  after  awhile.  Every- 
body  here  has  to  he  somethin’,  when,  right 
down  to  business,  they  ain’t  nothin’.  (Some¬ 
thin’  like  the  two  fellers  up  here  to  Memphis.” 

Colonel  Fair  cleared  his  throat  and  coaxed 
his  face  into  the  self-satisfied  expression  that 
comes  to  announce  a  good  story. 

“A  couple  of  these  fellers— lawyers  they  was 
—went  up  there  to  ’tend  Court.  They  got  to 
talkin’  an’  at  last  one  of  ’em  says,  'By  tho 
way,  I’ve  been  told  that  I  look  jest  like,  the 
poet  Byron — do  you  reckon  there’s  any  truth 
in  that  story  f  The  other  feller  looked  at  him 
sorter  sharp,  an’  then  says,  “I  reckon  so — vou 
do  look  jest  like  him,  I  reckon.’  Tbe  talk  went 
on  till  after  aw  hile  the  second  feller  say*s — 'By 
the  way,  a  heap  of  my  tricuds  say  that  1  re¬ 
mind  them  of  Thomas  Jefferson — what  do  you 
reckon  about  that?'  The  first  feller  looked  at 
him  pretty  sharp  an’  then  says,  ‘Well,  sar,  I 
can’t  see  no  resemblance  at  all  ’  The  second 
feller  he  drawed  off  an’ said — *No,sar,  and  you 
don’t  look  no  more  like  Byron  than  my  old 
mule  does.’” 

Johu  laughed  heartily  at  this  story  and 
Colouel  Fair  went  on  to  apply  it. 

“Now  look  at,  them  men  set  Liu'  iu  front  of 
that  store,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  nearest 
group.  ‘’There’s  a  cap’u,  two  majors,  a  doc¬ 
tor,  an’  two  colonels,  an'  I’ll  bet  there  aiu't, 
two  of  ’em  that’s  got  any  real  hold  cu  his  title. 
They  just  set  there  an’  carry  out  the  play. 
Them  tellers  jest  set.  there  all  day  long  an’  tell 
how  muuy  slaves  their  fathers  used  to  have, 
an’ cuss  this  free  nigger  labor.  While  they 
are  wtnriu’  the  |  aiut  away  from  them  chairs, 
the  niggers  are  wearin’  out  their  arms  for 
’em.” 

John  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  plain  talk. 
This  man  was  evidently  not  in  the  least  afraid 
of  being  shot. 

“What,  sort  of  a  country  is  this  anyway?” 
He  asked  the  question  to  draw  out  his  new 
friend.  Somehow  he  liked  these  blunt  sen¬ 
tences, 

“The  country’s  all  right  if  tho  people  only 
had  some  git  up  to  ’em.  They  just  lay  right 
back  and  make  the  niggers  do  all  the  work. 
How  many  white  men  do  you  see  a  workin’ 
on  this  street  ?  You  go  through  the  country 
au’  you’ll  find  it  jest  so  all  along.  'When  a 
man  comes  down  here  ready  to  dip  iu  an’ 
work,  lie'll  do  fine.  This  country  won’t  be 
much  till  these  boys  grow  up.  I  tell  ’em 
that,  all  these  old  fellers  have  got  to  die  off  be¬ 
fore  the  country  kiu  come  up.  These  old  chaps 
live  way  back  yonder.  They  fight  every’  new 
idee.” 

(To  be  Contiyined.) 
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Rheumatism 

Wo  doubt  If  tliero  Is,  or  cun  he,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  hut  thousands  who 
(lave  suffered  its  pains  have  hoou  greatly  bon 
eBted  by  flood's  Bars  apart  11a.  J  f  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try’  IIiIh  great  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidify  of  the  blood  which  Is  the  cause  of  tho 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

,J  I  was  affile  ted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  lssii  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless,  flood's  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
1  ever  had."  11.  T.  11ai.com,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  nil  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  1.  IIOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar  . 


Everybody 

Wantslll  This. 


All  II 

Farmers  Dairymen 

Gardeners  Poultrymen 

Fruit-growers  Stock-raisers 
House-keepers  Wool-growers 

In  Country,  Village  or  City. 

The 

Prairie  Farmer 

TERMS,  reduced  to  SI. SO  a  Tear. 

!  Highly  Useful  to  all.  Issued  B 
Every  Week,  well  lllus-  Sg 
trated,  finely  printed;  Ul  large B 
pages  full  of  reliable,  practical,  I 
useful  information.  Every 
reader  will  get  many  Hints 
and  Suggestions,  Each  worth 
a  whole  year’s  cost _ Edited  by  fi 

ORANGE  JUDD  # 

YOU  waht  Tko  Prairiel 
Farmer;  Y  o n r  WIF FH 

/ants  it;  Your  CIIIFI>-B 
RFIV  want  it.  Each  Sub-  M 
scriber  who  desires  It  can  have 

$100.00# 

FREE  I 
INSURANCE  1 

Every  regular  subscriber  can  B 
have  a  paid-up,  non-assessable  B 
Policy, Insuring  $100.00  B 
Cash,  In  case  of  Accidental  B 
loss  of  Life  or  Limbs;  worth  B 
many  times  cost  of  tlm  paper,  n 

Address  praiPie  Farmer,  ik 

(1.10  Monroe  St.)  CII  ICAtlO,  IU. 

SPECIMEN  FREE 

Cheaper  than  Paint. 

GREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservatives  of  the  Wood.  Can  lie  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  bo.v.  In  nil  colors. 

S.V  >1  UEI.  CA1I0T.  Sol*,  Mam  cacti  nun, 
Send  for  Circular.  10  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


ALSO  ALL  KINDS  OK  WATERPROOF  COVERS 
for  Hay  Stacks,  Wagon  Covers,  etc.  Circulars  and 
Samples  free. 

U.  S.  WATER  PROOFING  FIBRE  CO- 

.><>  South  h»t.,  New  York. 


Heal 


6=  NET  INTEREST  AS 

g  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  1%  8 

i  J  AliY  IS-CON  KL  tN  0  i 

NOIMiaGE  TRUST  CO., 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Cnpitii  I  Paid-up . SI. 000. 000 

Surplus. .  I  00, 000 

Reserve  Liability  t.OOn.OOO 

Debentures  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  held  by  the  Mercantile  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Call  at  office  or  write  for  particulars. 

JiirviH-Couklin  Mortgage  Trust  t'o- 

Broadway,  New  York  city’. 


WINTERING  SOUTH 

Persons  who  by  having  ailments  u  warmer  climate 
may  give  relief  from,  namely,  disease  of  the  lungs, 
throiii ,  kidneys,  and  rheumatism;  or  who  are  suffering 
from  advancing  age.  would  like  to  spend  tho  eohl  sea 
son  In  Southern  Tennessee  or  Northern  Georgia,  will 
be  furnished  suitable  information  and  ample  refer¬ 
ences  by  personal  letter  from  a  party  now  In  the 
South,  upon  sending  their  address  with  particulars, 
to  Dr,  i  f  s.,  care  of  F.  Gaiks,  Kmc,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


I  heir  address  with  particulars. 
,  Gates,  Esq.,  Chattanooga,  Teun. 


CALIFORNIA 

I'ta  Missouri  Paotfiv  ltu„  and  Iron  Mountain  Uoute. 

All  the  chief  Cotlpon  offices  Iu  the  l.'nRtsL  States  and 
Canada  will  have  on  sale  excursion  ttekelsal  greatly 
reduced  rates  to  I  .os  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  for  excursions  leaving  Kt.  l.ouls,  Wednesday, 
Dec.  14,  21,  and  2M,  via  Iron  Mountain  Route;  and  Kan 
sas  Ctiy,  Thursday,  Dec.  IS,  22,  and  i'll,  via  Missouri 
Fuel  fie  By.— — — .  , 


For  Lumbermen  and  Woodcutters. 

Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a  saw  In  three 
minutes.  Also,  champion  tlaug*  for  cutting  raker 
teeth  proper  length-  Any  one  can'use  them,  sample 
of  each,  by  mall,  on  receipt  of  81.  Circulars  free 

j  i  E.  WHITING,  Montrose,  i’n. 


...  _ 

\ 

J  A  fl.MSiwid  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogues. 
lt.lt.  CHAI  KIN  *  CO.  .Rlcunumd.Va. 


U/%|m  C  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
■  ■  V/  IVI  G,  Forms, Penmanship,  Arithmetic, Short- 
hund,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL,  circulars  free. 

lifiYANT  &, Sl’KATTON'8,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PERSONALS. 

Two  sisters,  Fannie  and  Alice  Orton,  have 
lately  secured  100  acres  apiece  of  government 
land  in  California  and  both  are  reported  to  be 
doing  a  thriving  business  in  small  fruit  rais¬ 
ing. 

Major  H.  H.  Dinwiddie,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  head  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  near  Bryan  Texas,  is 
dead.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  had 
long  taken  a  prominent  part  in  educational 
matters  in  the  South. 

Samuel  Spencer  has  just  been  elected 
President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
at  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year.  When  President, 
Robert  Garret  got,  or  rather  took  only  $10,000. 
SpenCer  was  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  read  at  a  salary  of  $000  a.  year. 

Mr.  Blaine  and  bis  family  are  having  a 
line  time  in  Europe.  Wherever  the  ex-Secre- 
tary  goes  he  is  the  recipient  of  all  sorts  of 
courtesies  and  honors  from  foreigners,  while 
he  is  the  center  of  attraction  for  American 
denizens  and  tourists,  in  a  newspaper  inter¬ 
view  with  him,  cabled  under  tlie  Ailautic,  the 
other  day,  he  etrcngly  opposes  the  President’s 
free  trade  policy,  and  though  over  8,000  miles 
away,  he  has  once  dm  re  come  prominently  for¬ 
ward  us,  by  all  odds,  tie  foremost  representa¬ 
tive  of  Republican  principles. 

Very  unfavorable  symptoms  have  again 
appeared  in  the  Crown  Prince’s  throat,  w  here 
new  sores  have  broken  out.  English  Dr. 
Mackenzie  was  summoned  in  haste  to  St.  Re¬ 
mo,  Italy,  where  the  Prince,  his  wifennd  some 
more  of  his  fumily  arc  staying.  The  Doctor 
speaks  reassuringly,  however.  All  along  the 
Prince  has  won  the  highest  admiratiou  from 
all  sides  for  his  equanimity,  fortitude  and 
bravery.  “In  lHTu,"  said  be  the  other  day, 
“a  ball  might;  Lave  bit  me  the  same  as  the 
rest.  To  me  sickness  is  like  a  ball  that  is  sure 
to  hit  me  sooner  or  later— as  God  wills.” 

Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astob  died  in  this  city 
Monday,  to  the  immense  rep  ret  of  eveiybody, 
especially  of  the  poor  and  dist  ressed.  Her  pri¬ 
vate  income  of  over  she  expended  in 

unostentatious  charities.  During  the  past  10 
years  she  had  provided  homes  in  the  country 
for  1.413  homeless  children  at  an  expense  of 
over  $20,000.  Iu  hundreds  of  ways  this  wotnau 
of  tender  heart  and  great  wealth  sought  out 
and  relieved  the  wants  of  the  needy.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  cul¬ 
tivated  class  in  the  city,  a  splendid  linguist, 
a  woman  of  the  finest  education  ami  most 
charming  disposition,  her  proudest  achieve¬ 
ments  were  her  magnificent  charities,  and 
now  that  she  has  gone  all  classes  call  her 
blessed. 

Governor  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  of  Maine, 
died  at  bis  home  at  Hollowed,  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  June 
16,  1616,  and  worked  c  na  farm  until  IT  years 
of  age,  laceiving  86  a  month  and  board.  He 
then  learned  shoemaking  in  the  evenings  and 
attended  school  by  day.  In  1652  he  became 
interested  in  quarrying  granite,  having 
organized  the  Bodwell  Granite  Company,  the 
largest  iu  the  country.  He  also  became 
largely  interested  in  lumbering,  ice-cutting, 
water  powers,  and  railroading,  and  was  an 
extensive  importer  and  breeder  of  choice  cat¬ 
tle.  Was  elected  Governor  in  l66ti,  on  the 
Republican  tickot  of  course.  Was  tw  ice  iu 
the  legislature  aud  twice  Mayor  cf  Hollowed, 
and  always  extremely  popular  for  his' just 
and  generous  conduct  with  his  numerous 
employes. 

Professor  Swenson,  who  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  experiments  iu  making  sugar  from 
sorghum  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  has  just  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  au  improvement  iu  the 
diffusion  process  of  sugar  making.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Colrnnu  tells  the  Semite  that  the  im¬ 
provement  was  discovered  while  the  Professor 
was  in  the  Government  employ,  and  making 
experiments  with  the  people’s  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  He  bad  protested  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  against  granting 
a  patent,  but  was  told  that  it  had  boou  already 
grunted.  The  Commissioner  has  suggested  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  suit  be  instituted 
to  enjoin  the  Professor,  perpetually,  from 
niakiug  use  of  the  patent,  and  on  Thursday 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
same  official  to  bring  a  suit  to  have  the 
patent  canceled.  , 

Madame  Boccicaut,  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  Puris  Bon  Harob6,  one  of  the  largest 
general  stores  in  the  world,  died  the  other  day 
ami  left  $3,000,(100  to  be  divided  among  all  her 
employes  who  hud  been  in  her  service  10  years. 
For  years  her  husband  bad  made  the  welfare 
of  his  3,000  employes  his  constant  care,  ami 
after  his  death  his  wife  continued  the  same 
policy.  Every  employd  received  a  share  of 
the  profits,  the  co-operative  principle  being 
carried  so  far  that  the  immense  store  was 
governed  by  a  board  of  the  higher  employes. 
All  employes,  from  the  partners  to  the  porters, 
were  fed  in  the  establishment  and  on  precisely 
the  same  fare.  Amusements,  books,  medical 


attendance,  etc.,  etc.,  were  provided  for  the 
employs,  and  while  the  establishment  made 
great  profits,  its  owners  were  loved  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  their  employes  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  others.  Madame  B.  left  $12,000,000, 
$2,000,000  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
founding  of  a  hospital. 

BOOKS  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

It  appears  that  a  “WTriter’s  Literary  Bu¬ 
reau”  has  been  started  at  Boston.  The  man¬ 
ager  proposes  to  examine  all  manuscripts  that 
are  sent  to  him,  give  his  opinion  as  to  their 
merits  and,  it  requested, to  send  alistof  maga¬ 
zines  most  likely  to  accept  them.  For  this  ser¬ 
vice  a  charge  varying  from  25  cents  to  $1  is 
to  be  made.  If  this  scheme  is  well  advertised 
this  manager  is  likely  to  make  money.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  youDg  people  in  this  country  imagine 
they  can  write  good  stories  and  suitable 
poetry.  The  editors  of  staudard  magazines 
rarely  read,  with  anything  like  critical  judg¬ 
ment,  the  work  of  unknown  authors.  A  large 
proportion  of  their  space  is  assigned  to  well 
known  authors  and  they  have  three  times  as 
much  manuscript  as  they  can  handle.  It  is 
possible  that  this  bureau  may  be  able  to  discov¬ 
er  new  talent  for  the  publishers, but  the  chances 
are  that  the  publishers  will  not  thank  the  man¬ 
ager  lor  loading  them  with  manuscripts.  We 
have  long  believed  that  too  many  young  men 
aud  women  lue  led  away  from  good  and  use¬ 
ful  work  by  the  foolish  belief  that  they  eau 
mak  a  living  by  writing  stories. 

Interior  Decorations  is  the  title  of  aD 
excellent  piublicatiou  published  by  William 
T.  Comstock,  New  York.  It  is  by  A.  W. 
Brunner  and  Thomas  Tryon,  both  well  known 
architects.  There  are  65  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  and  the  printing  and  binding  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  All  who  desire  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  interior  of  a  house  will  find  many 
valuable  hints  in  this  book.  While  many  of 
these  designs  are  intended  primarily  for  city 
or  suburban  residences  there  aie  ideas  thut 
might  be  used  to  ad  van  age  in  the  farm  house, 
iu  too  many  larm  houses  all  the  attractive¬ 
ness  is  display  ed  upon  the  outside.  As  people 
live  inside  of  a  house  it  seems  reasonable  to 
argue  that  beauty  aud  comfort  should  go 
where  the  family  are  to  be  found. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  report  is  uow  sent  out  in 
panipihlet  foiui  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
intelligent  fanner.  We  consider  it,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  hopeful  report  ever  issued 
from  the  Department.  Our  readers  already 
know  the  chief  points  of  the  report.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  that  pertaining  to  the 
seed  distribution.  If  we  understand  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  be  advocates  a  transfer  of  the  seed 
distribution  from  the  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  various  experiment  stations  to 
be  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  bill.  Thus  the  Department  will  be 
relieved  of  this  work  and  be  enabled  to  devote 
more  time  to  other  aud  more  important  oper¬ 
ations.  There  are  many  suggestions  in  this 
pamphlet  that  thinking  farmers  will  be  glad 
to  study. 

American  Southdown  Record,  volume 
two,  is  received  from  S.  C.  Prather,  secretary, 
Springfield,  III,  This  publication  will  be  val¬ 
ued  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  excellent 
breed  of  sheep.  The  London  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal  has  recently  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
energy  and  accuracy  displayed  iu  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Americau  stock  records.  This  volume 
will  add  to  the  reasons  for  this  praise. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College. 
— Bulletin  No.  1  is  sent  from  this  institute  by 
Director  II.  P.  Arnisby.  It  contains  a  history 
of  the  experiments  conducted  at  this  college, 
and  some  valuable  remarks  on  soiling  crops,  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  dairy  farmers. 

Alabama  as  it  is, — A  volume  of  210  pages 
from  W.  C.  Holt,  Montgomery,  Ala.  This 
book  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  immigrant 
and  capitalist  or  any  other  person  desirous  of 
studying  the  resources  of  Alabama.  A  grvut 
deal  of  valuable  information  is  given. 

Bonk  Meal  For  Poultry— Circular  from 
C.  II.  Dompwolf  &  Co.,  York,  Pu.  We  have 
used  this  boue  meal  aud  find  it  excellent.  It 
is  of  bandy  size  for  feeding.  Heus  eat  it 
readily.  The  same  firm  sells  ground  oyster 
shells. 

Poultry  Marker— Circular  from  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  little  im¬ 
plement  will  bo  very  useful  where  there  is 
any  danger  of  mixing  the  birds  of  two  flocks. 

Poultry  Supplied.— Catalogue  from  C.  A. 
Bartlett,  Worcester,  M ass.  All  goods  needed 
iu  the  poultry  yard  enu  be  secured  at  reason¬ 
able  rates. 


pissfcUanfous*  gWvmijsittfl. 


HOME  STUDY— ON  THE  FARM. 

The  Inventor’s  own  system  of  Phonography:  uo  teach 
or  needed:  le  arners  mutually  aid  each  other.  Instruo 
tton  book  30  cents,  i Established.  is«&.)  Address 

FHONBT1U  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa, 


“LET  US  HAVE  PEACE.” 

No  War  Justifiable  Except  War  on  Erro¬ 
neous  Opinion, 

The  great  Chieftian  who  lies  buried  at 
Riverside,  no  doubt  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
prayer  : 

‘‘Let  us  have  peace." 

He  had  learned  that  “Civil  war  haves  noth¬ 
ing  but  tombs.” 

The  greatest  military  heroes  have  not  been 
those  wbo  shed  blood  for  the  love  of  it. 

Wellington  said,  “Take  my  word  for  it,  if 
you  had  seen  but  one  day  of  war,  you  would 
pray  to  Almighty  God  that  you  might  never 
see  such  a  thing  agaiu.” 

The  sentiment  that  war  is  a  “relic  of  bar¬ 
barism”  and — as  a  method  of  settling  inter 
national  differences — should  be  shelved  with 
other  obsolete  relics  of  darker  ages,  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  one.  The  idea  of  arbitration  is  more  be¬ 
fitting  modern  civilization. 

But  it  is  recognized  that  the  sentiment  “Let 
us  have  peace”  must  be  given  a  broader  mean¬ 
ing  if  its  full  benefit  is  to  be  realized. 

We  see  the  catholicity  which  the  trend  of 
modern  thought  develops  in  the  efforts  for  the 
union  of  the  churches,  the  striking  down  of 
the  barriers  which  have  been  a  hindrance  to 
the  advancement  of  the  true  faith. 

It  is  noticeable  too,  in  the  leniency,  growing 
yearly  more  marked,  shown  by  the  medical 
schools  toward  each  other.  Time  was,  when 
a  practitioner  of  one  school  williugly,  if  not 
gladly,  noted  the  death  of  a  patient  of  a 
physician  of  another  school.  The  “brother¬ 
hood  of  man”  ideas  of  the  present  day  took 
no  root  in  the  medical  profession  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Now,  physicians  of  the  highest  standing 
admit,  and  dare  publish  to  the  world,  their 
belief  iu  the  efficacy  of  that  professional  bete 
noir ,  the  proprietary  medicine. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  an  educated 
physician,  some  years  ago  wrote  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  of  which  he  was  editor:  “It  is  a 
fact  that  many  of  the  best  proprietary  med¬ 
icines  of  the  day  are  more  successful  than 
many  physicians,  and  most  of  them  were 
first  discovered  and  used  in  actual  medical 
practice.” 

Millious  of  people  all  over  the  globe  confirm 
this  statement. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn,  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  College  of  New  York,  in  bis  published 
nook,  recommends  the  use  of  Warner’s  safe 
cure  in  cases  of  bright’s  disease  and  other 
kidney  disordirs,  and  says  he  knows  the  rem¬ 
edy  is  used  by  leading  physicians.  It  not 
only  cures  kidney  disease,  but  the  many  other 
common  named  diseases  which  would  uot  pre¬ 
vail  were  the  kidneys  sound. 

That  git  at  public  teacher,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis, 
bad  the  courage  to  write  to  the  proprietors  of 
Wamer’ssafe  cure,  after  a  full  investigation 
of  its  merits,  “If  I  found  myself  ihe  victim  of 
a  serious  kidney  trouble,  I  should  use  your 
preparations.1  The  serious  nature  of  kidney 
disorders  is  that  they  are  the  real  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  diseases  from  which  we  suffer. 
If,  therefore,  the  kidneys  are  kept  in  health, 
we  shall  escape  all  such  diseases. 

The  world  is  growing  more  tolerant,  as  in¬ 
telligence  increases;  Grant  but  voiced  the 
growing  sentiment  when  he  prayed,  “Let  us 
have  peace.”  aud  Tennyson  budded  better 
than  he  kuew  when  he  wrote: 


“  Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease: 
Ring  out  tht  narrow  ing  lust  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  years  of  old, 
Ring  iu  the  thousand  years  of  peaces.” 


THE  LIGHTNING  HITCH 

la  fui  invention  by  which  a  horse 
eon  he  hitched  Mid  ;.nAUcA  J 
to  and  from  a  e.ixruigo  almost 
INSTANTLY,  l  asllyund 
Cheaply  Adjusted  wa«vn< 
of  ff.rn.w4,  doing  away.;  ith  long 
traces,  breerh  straps,  fastening  and  unf.-tening  ol 
buckles;  pull#  from  whitlletree  aitnpkviioat" 

/fit.  Comfortable  to  the  horse,  fa  *  >«.  sellton 

tight,  Age  tils  "anted  cT^ryyfhejx.  Send  for  circular. 
Address  The  LIGHTS l.NU  HITCH  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Entirely  Different.  Greatest  Improvement. 
Its  success  is  unprecedented.  Gained  greater 
popularity  at  home  in  throe  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  than  all  other  Oxygen  Treatments 
combined  after  twenty  years  of  ad  vertlaing.  For 
Consumption.  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Throat  Troubles,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Ner¬ 
vous  Prostration  and  General  Debility.  Purifies 
and  Enriches  the  Blood.  Home  Treatment 
shipped  all  over  the  world.  Interesting  latter* 
from  prominent  patients  showing  its  great  su¬ 
periority,  and  Treatise  Free  by  Mall. 

Walter  c.  browning,  m.d., 

1235  Arch  Street,  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


lie  Weekly  Courier-Journal, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FRIEND, 

And  the  Farmer*.’  own  Day-Book  of  General 
Intelligence  aud  Political  Tnfortnatii.n,  advo¬ 
cating  Economic  and  Honest  Ad niinit.tr ation, 
Low  Taxes  exclusively  for  Public  Purposes, 
aud  the  Rights  of  the  {States  and  the  Interests 
of  all  Claeses  Inviolate,  and  Embodied  in 
Three  Battle  Orders,  viz.: 

THAT  THIEVING  TARIFF  MUST  GO! 

THE  BOYS  IN  THE  TRENCHES  MUST 
STAY ! 

AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IS 
GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  DEMOCRATS! 

The  Courier  Journal  (Henry  Waterson, 
Editor)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  new 
or  extended  introduction.  It  has  heyend  dis¬ 
pute  the  largest  cm  n  ation  of  any  Democratic 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best,  weekly  newspaper  published. 
Each  issue  contains  64  columns  of  live  news 
and  interesting  miscellany.  Serial  and  Short 
Stories;  Talmage’s  Sermons:  Agricultural  and 
Live  Stock  Departments;  Young  Folks  and 
Puzzle  Depart  meats,  are  special  features  of 
the  Weekly  Courier-Journal. 

It  is  the  one  great  newspaper  west  of  the  Al¬ 
leghenies  and  souib  ot  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio,  which  has  had  the  courage,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ability  to  stand  and  resist 
the  fiood-tide  of  monopoly  sweeping  over  the 
laud  from  the  headwaters  of  Bitter  Creek,  in 
Wall  Sneer,  and  tu  make  an  upright,  disin¬ 
terested  and  successful  defense  of  the  toiling, 
tax-paying  masses  of  the  people.  Fighting  all 
dishonest  schemes,  the  Courier-Journal  is 
as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower,  sleepless  aud 
vigilant. 

Subscribe  to  (he  Weekly  Courier- 
Journal  and  learn  t  he  truth,  and  join  in  the 
People’s  Battle  cf  Resistance. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

To  Nine  Copies  at  one  time,  one  j  eai ,  $8.0 

To  One  Copy  one  year,  .  .  .  1.0 

To  One  Copy  half  year,  ...  60 

To  One  Copy  three  months,  .  .  35 

PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  with  the  Weekly  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  attractive 
premiums.  A  supplement  containing  our  list 
of  premiums  and  a  sample  copy  of  Weekly 
Courier-Journal  will  be  sent  to  any  one  free 
of  charge  on  receipt  of  a  request  fer  them. 

Liberal  inducements  to  Club-iaisers,  Post¬ 
masters,  aud  Local  Agents.  Agents’  outfit 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Address  all  busi¬ 
ness  letters  aud  subscriptions  to 

W.  N  HALDEMAN, 

President  Courier-Journal  Company, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

N.B.— -The  Rural  New-Yorker  One  Year, 
and  Weekly  Courier- Journal  One  Year, 
will  be  sent  for  $2.75.  Subscriptions  under 
this  clubbing  offer  can  be  sent  to  either  paper. 


SYHACUSH,  XV.  Y. 

WEEKLY  STANDARD. 

16  paves:  96  20-itch  toluiiin-. 

The  lamest  Family  \etvs]i>:iuer  for  the. price. 

Able  Editorial  matter  Best  Summary  of  News, 
Household,  Kitchen,  Domestic  Economy  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Departments-  Omy  One  Vultnr  a '  Year. 

Clubbed  with  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  X'J.7.3. 

Send  lor  free  sample  copv. 

STANDARD  PIJBLISHING  CO., 

S\  BACUSE,  N.  Y. 


and  .JKWEIRYi 
Kit  line.  Low  Prices, 
ltlo  Wholesale 

_  Catalogue  FKF.E! 

the  .Domestic  Mfs.  Co..  Witilinirforil,  Coun. 


C'AltOr*.  t4.1!  Scrap  I’lctu  res.  <inet-.,;-  -.ci  ...ur  .ana 
large  sunple  t- -r>te  ot  lltdilen  N'.'.nio  i  'arcs  anil  Agents' 
Outfit,*!!,  only  2c,  CaHTM.  <'aiu>  Oil.,  Coltinil.UB.  Q 

IF  YOU  WM  “TO  KNOW 

1*001  Trut*nftant  things  you  never  know  nr  thought 
of  about  the  human  body  ami  its  curious  organs, 

ffotc  (i/'«  iff  prrprttotfr  !,  h^tifrh  <t  <  •  /,  ./<>»-  I  -  rn 
to  nno\d  pjtfaltM  Ot *  iffnomxfe  find  tV/f»r 
I  If  to  to  apply  Uou to  ir/.’  Atnns  q/  i  tjrwj 
U’>iP  (o  Cure  Croup,  Qt.l  /’v#  j toeptMSr,  PAfWRU, 

H'f'-'i  trp  GWiV,  tjr  htij’y'if  irt  Jfurrii*a4  «n»J  Aii*v*  ptfse  babies* 

V  picked  lot  of  Doctor’d  Droll  Jokes,  j>rofus*;y  illus¬ 
trated,  Seud  ten  cents  for  new  Laugh-1  >.i tv  benjk  called 

MEDICAL  SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

, Murray  Hill  Pub.  Co.,  119  E.  SStb  St..  New  York 


32  COLUMN  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER. 

ROOK  of  LOVELY  SAMPLE  CARDS, 

Alfhilut  ot  Pixtwm.  AS  Ctnu&tvuim*  bKf  lot  of 

h'lOiomita  tcorro  aiui  f<tll  %tt  tor  •r.lr  t  Mel -Mr  taper  for 

Joung  jimjili)  ailh  mi  Oil*  co£r«ti£ig«  tviil  SW  II  IU-  I'L’IL  vXL  ,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


AGENTS 

and  larnu'rs  with  no  experience  make  lt‘J.50  nn 
h«nr  during  span;  time.  J.Y.  Kenyon,  films  Falls, 
N.  V.,  made  Six  one  day,  S76.. "ill  one  week. 
So  eau  you.  Proofs  nnd  cntnloguf  free. 

J.  !•:.  SincrAuu  £  C\«..  Cincinnati, O. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  folloicing  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  dijferent  terms  will  prove 

futile. 

Oauixxav  Advertisements,  per  agate  Une  (this 

sized  typo.  14  lines  to  the  Inch). . . . 30  eon  to. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more. within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  14  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  '• 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc.,1*  per 

Une,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents. 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is: 


Single  copy,  per  year . . . . . $2.00 

14  •*  Six  months,,, .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  try; land,  Australia  :nd 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . A?.04  fl2s.  8d.) 

Prance . . . .  t>.oi  fr.) 

French  Colonies.. . . .  4.03t29H  fr.) 


Agent*  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

■ntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  Olty,  K.  Y, 
as  seeond  olaas  mall  matte*. 
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DEC  24 


NEW^INVENTION 


NO  BACKACHE 


RUNS( 

.EASY 


“There  are  five  gold  dollars,”  said  old 
Hearty  to  Ins  young  grandson;  “one  for  each 
of  your  birthdays.  What  more  could  a  little 
shaver  like  you  wish?”  “Only  that  I  was  as 
old  as  you  grandpa,”  replied  the  young  finan¬ 
cier. — Judge. 

Bobby  had  been  a  pretty  good  little  boy  all 
day  and  his  father  was  very  much  pleased. 
“You  will  find,  Bobby,”  said  the  old  man, 
“that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  I  mean  by 
that,  that  every  time  you  do  what  you  ought 
to  do  you  will  feel  good  over  it.  Do  you 
understand;”  “Oh,  yes,”  responded  Bobby, 
intelligently ;  “and  now,  pa,  if  you’ll  give  me 
another  piece  of  pie  you'll  feel  good  too.” — 
Buffalo  News. 

Not  many  weeks  since  a  little  girl  received 
a  visit  from  an  uncle  she  had  never  before 
seen,  but  had  heard  much  about.  He  was 
known  to  her  as  “Uncle  Benny.”  At  the  close 
of  her  customary  evening  prayer  she  said: 
“Dod  blc>s  mamma,  papa  and  Tommy,  and 
Uncle  Benny,”  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added: 
“Dod,  his  other  name  is  Hopkius!” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Call. 

Omaha  dame:  “Can  you  read?”  New  girl: 
“No  mum.”  O.  D. :  “Well,  I  don’t  know*  but 
that  will  be  an  advantage  in  this  case.  The 
last  girl  we  had  was  a  great  reader,  and  was 
constantly  carrying  the  latest  palters  and 
magazines  into  the  kitchen  before  wo  were 
half  through  with  them.”  N.  G,:  “Yes, 
mum.”  O.  D. :  “But  that  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  Just  as  soon  as  she  read  them  she  would 
use  them  to  start  the  fire  with.”  N.  G. :  “I’d 
never  do  that,  mum.  I  alters  use  kerosene.” — 
Omaha.  World. 

Presence  of  Mind:  “Auntie,  what  is  a 
nuisance?”  Auntie:  “A  nuisance,  tny  dear, 
is  something  that,  bothers — that  annoys — that 
gives  trouble,”  Little  girl:  “I  thought  it 
was  something  else.  I  heard  papa  tell  Mrs. 
McCorkle  last  night  that  a  nuisance  from 
Swan  Creek  had  come  to  visit  us,  and  he  was 
afraid  she  was  going  to  stay — "  Papa  (with 
great  presence  of  mind):  “Lucy,  my  child, 
you  misunderstood  me.  What  1  said,  Auntie, 
was  that  one  of  our  newsy  aunts  was  making 
us  a  pleasant,  visit.  Have  another  piece  of 
turkey,  Auntie?” — Chicago  Tribune. 

guUcrtiiaiufl. 


■■PPSCOOD  NEWS 
liBSSilO  LADIES, 

"Tjrefttestoffor^Row'B^u^ime 
to  gel.  orders  for  our  celebrated 
Ten*.  Coffee, ’and  Jinking 
KpExjBH  l’owder.  and  secure  a  beautiful 

Cold  Band  or  Mcua  Roso  China 
Tea  Set,  Dinner  S  t,  Cold  Band 
Moss  Bose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Brass  Limn.  Castor,  or 
Webster’.* Dictionary.  For particular*  address 
TJJ K  CHEAT  A M bltlCAN  TFA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  SSS.  31  and  33  Veooy  SU,  New  York 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Touch  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILMAN  KNAHK  A  OO. 

Bai.timork.  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  St;  Nsw  York  ; 
112  Fifth  Ave;  W ASHtKOTOR: fils  Market  Space. 

WAT,E?*£TRY  TREE? 

Stem  winder.  Warranted  Reliable,  i.uen  to  an;  one 
wlio  will  get  8  ftub»erilM'rs  for  the  beat  50  •  cents  -  a  ■  year 
paper  in  trie  world.  Sample  copies  and  new  premium  list 
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paper  111  the  world.  Sample  copies  and  new  premium  list 

nun  Md nos  ACRICULTU  RIST,Roolno,Wls. 


Frttniin's  litiDroved  ^ows  all  Grains.  Grass  Seeds, 
mreemaa s  impnuea  IM|ialW)  H.lU  Fertilizers. 

II  trny/hririo-o  dkttkk  ami  FjMrrKit  than  by  any 
I  ■  IIUWUIIU&B  other  method.  BAVKSSEEDby 

'■b  Rrnarlnacf  t - — )«owin«rinini..Ti.»  at- 

I  Dl UUuwUOl  !  \  .crirw  /tiu-hnl  U)  anv  vague.  Sow. 
I  I  Cftiaor  \«i»w/  *<">  a  l»»t.  Crop  (INK- 

LI  ouncl.  1  IkOWER  /  FOURTH  IS  ltd  kit  THAN 

-  /  WI1KK  (I Ell. LED  I  The  ulily 

Jn  jiriutuml  flroailciulrr  made. 

<XT  ATVy.  Not  Attested  by  tb«  wind* 

/\\  lfi  V  1/  •."ftryKV.  Fully  warranted. 

k-VtJI  ))jr  A. -*■  Send  mumc  fur  FUKR 

vs \  ^  ~k  r  y g  V.;  ::  .,  iUu»dratnl  Catalogue 
‘  .  ..  '  ,  •’  f  j  S  .  L .  ’  P  ei j« men* 

s’VrEEMAN&SONSMFQ.CO.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


trial,  address  for  circular  and  location  of 
SO  ro  and  Southern  Storehouses  and  Agents. 

~K.  DEDERICK  A  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

/?HIJMAN'Srebcunnd 

'.-^gSv^i^pLUflGER  PERPETUAL 

diSfflEBE^Stefc.  .Guaranteed  superior 
(Cm.  4 v  (§P"loanv  Lever  I'rena  now 

HBar  ^ rEsP'  made-fur  Hay,  Straw  and 

Wool.  Always  victorioun.  Received  First  Premium 
at  all  prominent  fairs  for  pant  five  yearn,  over 
Pedertek  and  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

WHITMAN  AGU’L  OO..  St.  Louis,  *t«- 

We  also  make  the  beat  Sti  ll  tit  Power  I*  re*  In 
America 

Hg]  CIDER 

i  Vi  MACHINERY- 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
1.  ii^l  l’resse.s.  Uniters.  h  levators, 
mps,  etc.  Send  for  cat  a- 

Boon*rft  Boiebert  Pr«n  Co., 

w  V\  vw?\SNN  118  H'.  Water  St.,  Surtunit*. 

a.  r. 

Book  acents  wanted^ 

CILLETTE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  10  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


7k  fordt  Ucocli  Save  been  tawed  lit  ono  mao  In  9 
bourn.  Haudfedt  bare  «*wm1  i  aiul  # curd,  daily.  "iT/iuUy  " 
what  every  Farmer  amt  Wood  ChoptuT  want*,  /frit  order  from 
Soar  tlolnltt  teeutt.  the  .fame*.  Iliii.trated  Caialnrur  SKKM. 
-AtUreto  FOLDLNfi  H\WI\«  MAFHINK  CO.. 

303  8.  Canal  Street,  Chicago.  IU. 

tieebner’s  Patent  Level-Tread  Horse-Powers. 

WITH  PATENT  HPKKD 

REGULATOR. 


THE  COLD-W  ATER  DIP  (Thymo-Cresol)  is 
a  handy,  sure,  safe,  absolutely  TIAl/A 
NUN-POISONOUS  REMEDY  I  II.K\ 
for  Lice,  Fleas,  Mange,  Scab,  I  IUIUJ 
all  Insect  Pests,  all  skill  troubles,  and  many 
Diseases  of  Live-stock.  Used  and  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  leading  Breeders  and  Veterinarians 
throughout  the  world  Send  for  circular. 

T.  YV.  I.AYVFOKI)  <fc  CO., 

Baltimore.  Did. 


Scroll  Sawyer. 

Ou  receipt  of  15c.  I 
will  send,  post-paid, the 
pattern  of  llua  three- 
shelf  Brncket.size  13x21, 
a  large  number  of  new 
and  beautiful  mtnlft 
lure  designs  for  scroll 
sawing,  and  my  40-page 
Illustrated  Catalogue 
■  if  Scroll  Saws,  Bathes. 
Fnney  Woods,  Small 
Br>ck».  Fancy  Hing*g, 
Catches,  flock  Move- 
tiuuiUi,  etc,,  or  send  tic. 
for  Catalogue  alone, 
(hirgal  n*  In  P  OU  K  ET 
h  N  IVES  AN  1> 
NOVKLTI  F.S.  Great 
Inducement*  In  way  of 
Premiums. 

A.  IB  POMEROY, 

Advertlalng  DcpB. 
216-220  Asylum  Street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


COLUMBUS 


MICKY  COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

with  new  Patented  DOUBLE  BREAKERS,  grinds  new 
or  wet  EAK  CORN  eit  her  with  or  without  SHUCKS  on, 
CHEAT,  SCREENINGS,  RYE,  BARLEY,  uucleaned 
shelled  COHN  or  OATS  and  all  kinds  of  small  Grains. 

ufc  AUAI  I  CNTF  THE  WORLD  to  equal 

Wb  f,HALLtllt«C..Tiif  scientific"  *»  to 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  or  durability  of  gTiutling  platea 
ll/p  fllllDAIITCr  each  set  of  Grinding  Flatus  to  grind 
Wt  UUAK AN  I  tt  6.000  to  8.000  Buahols  Of  Grain. 

'  JP^^-uir  nilADAftlTCr  the  atronceat  and  beat  Mill  made. 

Wt  UUAnAN  I  tt  and  the  cheapest,  wjmn  you  con- 
.  ,  sider  quality  of  work,  durability  of  plates,  and  other  parts. 

®*‘and  Testimonial  Circular.****  THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

,  _ ,  .  „  ...«»■  c-  OTCIOW  cam  I  Aw-  to  88  a  lay.  Samples  worth  S1.5U.  FREK  Lines 

ISLAND  .HOME  STOCK  FARM.  VIS  not  under  the  lmrsc’a  feet.  Write  Brewster 
1  Savage  A  F’amum.lmpor-  Safety  Hein  Holder  Co..  Hollv.  Mum.. 

a  a  ters  and  Breeders  nf  t’er -  - 

/  A  m  \  elieron  and  FTvnch t  oach  in  rwn  *  ycr  a 

/  Horses,  1-juudMtmieSloek  £■  y.  A  XlL  DiAiJ  A 

/  'MBflNfr  SKSKS.t^SK:  \W  centbifuoal-qovebmob 

J'  uU  very  large  *tOd  of  liontes  CL.  \JLT T1TVTTT.T, 

ti\\  ad|DjHii>  select  from.wrgtmron-  YW  ”  Afnxaxtxj  ^ 

toeourstfH’k.tuafceprlces  tJSLA  1*  the  beat  working  and  most  powcruil  \\  lnu 

1H  reasonable,  and  sell  on  K  /M  Engine  In  the  wot  Id.  because  ll  i»  the  only  one 

.  easy  terms.  Visitors  al-  By  kl  which  unites  the  most  perlect  form  of  wind 

\ ways  welcome.  Barge  It  —9  wheel  with  the  most  period  method  of  regu 

\  catalogue  free.  Address  latlon.  Cleared  Mill* a  specialty. 

\  Hy  Hftvuge  A  Furuum,  / iiA.  t  F’or  DescrllUlve  CIrenliirs  anpIv  to 

WUr  Detboit,  Mich.  Ja^>l  THE  DANA  VVINllMfLL  CO, 

Perclieron  Horses.  <tKkr«w  raKBAVM, 

hYf.nck  Conch  HomtJt. - 


Ill  an  n  tact  nr  ora  nf  inilST.ULASS 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS 

[Pliaetons, 

Park  Wagons, 
Lip'll t  Carriages. 


Our  work  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  absolutely  reliable. 


H11(fm  For  Livery  Service ! 
K  n  \  I  For  Family  Service ! 
JJJjU  1  For  Pleasure  Driving! 

Points  of  Superiority;  Superior 
Material  and  Workmanthip ,  Fine 
in  Finish ,  Easy  in  Hiding  Quali¬ 
ties,  Light  in  Draft. 

UNSURPASSED  IN  DURABILITY. 

Cheapest  for  Quality  of  Goods  in 
the  World. 


One  of  ti»e  Publishers  of  this 
paper  lias  used  a  Buggy  made 
by  this  Company  and  found  it  in 
every  way  satisfactory. 


ENTI  REIjY  NEW. 


_  v>.  *1 
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lleeliin-rs  Improved  Thresbiug  .Machine. 

Fodder  Cutter*,  Corn  ShclIent.W  imhI  Saws, Field  Roller*. 
Extraordinary  huccpk*  with  lnUtt  Improvements. Cti/o 
louucctyee.  II  EK II  Milt  A  SONS,  Bunsdnlc,  Fa. 
Mention  the  Rural  Nkw  Yorkkr. 


BLACKSMITHING  on  the  FARM 

H*?«  lime  And  money  by  ualng  lleil'a  celrbrelod 

F0R6E  and  KIT  of  TOOLS  ^>20 

Larger  Ulsec,  925.  Utngle  Forge.  910, 
Uluakamllhs’  Tool*,  ilund  Urliu,  Ac. 
HOLT  MFO.  CO.,  52l«i>tral  Way  Cletrlaad,Ot 


11,1  UK'S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 

Supereodes  the  plow:  benta  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed:  has  »  Masting  attnehmont  for 
Hiiwtng  all  kind*  of  grain.  Seud  fur  new  circular  with 
full  description  Ilft.liAM  >1  ,M'F<J  CORPOK- 
ATION,  lliguuii mu.  Conn.,  s.de  Manufaclurcra. 
Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  Y'ork,  and 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  31,  1887 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
*2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year,  1887,  by  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker,  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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$20. 


oo  cash  Down  And 
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I  IN  $5.00  MONTHLY  INSTALLMENTS 

BUYS  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  SOLID  AVAI.NUT  PARLOR  ORGAN,  REDUCED  FROM 
REGULAR  CATALOGUE  PRICE  OF  $75.00  to 


Warrant¬ 
ed  For 
6  Fears, 


Stool  and  Instruction  Book  included.  ORDER  AT  ONCE*  Only  ft  few  in  Stock 

Bead  Description : — 5  Octaves,  7  Stops,  and  2  Knee  Swells. 

I  CONTAINS  3  SETS  OF  REEDS,  VIZ: 

I  One  Set  Exquisitely  Pure,  Sweet  -  ME  LODI  A  of  37  Reeds.  I 

I  “  Rich,  Mellow.  Smooth  ...  -  DIAPASON  of  24 

Solid  Black  Walnut  Case,  well  and  substantially  made,  and  elegantly  finished  and  embel¬ 

lished  with  fancy  frets,  carved  ornaments  and  gold  tracings.  Patent  Triple  Upright  Bel¬ 
lows,  which  are  superior  to  any  bellows  ever  constructed,  rollers,  handles,  lamp  stands, 
music  pocket,  sliding  fall  with  lock,  and  all  the  latestcon  venlences  and  i  improvements. 
DIMENSIONS ‘.—Height,  75  In.,  Length,  48  iu.,  Width,  24  in.,  Weight,  300  lbs. 


HOW  TO  ORDER. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  send  us  references  from  your  Post¬ 
master  or  the  Merchant  you  trade  with  as  to  your  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  Organ  will  be  shipped  you  ou  1 0  days’  test  trial. 
If  it  suits  you  are  to  send  us  $20.00  and  pay  freight;  the 
balance  of  price,  $25.00,  to  be  paid  us  in  monthly  install- 
mentsof  $‘>.00  Per  Month,  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid. 

tW  NEW  STYLES  NOW  READY  AT  REDUCED  PRICES.  j£J 

Largs  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Be  sure  and  Write  to  us  and  Save  Honey. 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


DUTCH  BELTFD  CATTLE. 


Unique,  Novel  and  Imposing.  Large,  Persistent  Milk 
ers.  Circular  Free  H  B.  Richards,  Easton,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS 

HOLSTEINS. 


Present  your  wife  or  daughter  a  superior  Holstein 
Cow  or  Heifer,  which  will  be  fresh  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

I  offer  40  of  them  In  calf  to  DF,  BRAVE  HENDRIK, 
the  best  Holstein  Bull  living,  aud  by  BILLY  BOELYN 
the  hero. 

Billy  Boelyn  has  two  daughters  which  give  97  pounds 
and  $2%  pounds  In  a  day.  No  other  bull  living  or 
dead,  equals  this  record. 

Present  your  son  a  young  Bull  by  one  of  these  sires. 
Prices  low— terms  easy. 

EDGAR  HUIDJEKOPER, 

MEADVILLE,  PENN. 

Mention  this  paper. 

MAPLEWOOD 

HOLSTEINS. 


Last  Spring’s  BULL  CALVES  of  the  finest  Breeding 
offered  at  very  low  prices  to  reduce  stock. 

Price  $50  to  $100,  if  taken  before  Jan.  1st,  1888. 

F.  C.  STEVEN'S, 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

ATTICA,  NEW  YORK. 


(Trsdc  Mark.) 


IMPERIAL,  EGG  FOODwill  Increase  Egg  pro¬ 
duction, strengthen  weak  and  drooping  fowls  promote 
the  healthy  growth  of  all  varieties  of  poultry,  and  in¬ 
sure  fine  condition  and  smooth  plumage.  This  Is  no 
forcing  process;  you  simply  give  them  the  chemicals 
to  make  eggs,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  week 
for  each  fowl.  We  mall  packages  for  50c.  aud  Si.  6  1b. 
boxes  and  25  lb.  kegs  delivered  to  freight  or  express 
Co.  for  $2  and  $6.25.  Ask  your  local  tradesman  or 
write  to  F.  C.  STURTEVANT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PRESS'Y’S  BROODER  SSSPiKJ 

ent) Farm  Bights  for  Sale.  HAMMONTON  INCUBAT¬ 
ORS.  $15.  Langshan  Fowls  and  Eggs.  Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  i  I  u  in  in  on  t  ou ,  N.  J. 


RAISE  NO  MORE  WHEAT 

But  make  your  money  out  of  the  Barn  and  Poultry 
Yard,  as  the  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Doctor  Book  tells. 
For  five  2-ct  stamps.  C.  G.  II inter,  Allentown,  Pa. 


THOKOUGHBKED  G'eese,  and  Turkeys! 

from  the  best  strains.  Bred  for  Health,  Meat  and 
Eggs.  Standard  Birds.  For  prices  of  Eggs  and 
Birds,  address  DR.  B.  BURR,  POCASSET,  MASS. 


TANDARD 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  NETTING. 

For  Poultry  Fenolng. 

|3-4’0F  one  cent  for  2  inch  mesh  no.  19  wire 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

IHatcliers  and  Brooders. 

8end  for  Circular.  Brockner  &  Evans, 
28  VESF.Y  STREET.  N.  Y.  CITY . 


JERSEY  RED,  rOl.AMMIIiAA, 
Che-lcr  Utile,  Ki*rlo,liir«  A  York¬ 
shire  I'lgu.  Southdown,  (otswold 
nnd  Oxford  Down  Sheep  and  Lamb. 
Scotch  Colley  Shepherd  Pops  and 
Faney  Poultry.  Send  for  Catalogue 
W.ATLEE  BURPEE  A  C0.Fhila.P» 


GRIND 

(jraham  Flonr  /t'onT.  ‘in  the 

<5HANDIVIILL(ia’8 

m  koepm^Poultry  Also  P^W f1{"m TTusTnd 
FARM  I*  I'j.lt  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
on --plication.  WILSON  if  ROS.  Easton,  Fa. 


ENTIRELY  NEW. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  HARROW, 


Supersedes  the  plow;  beats  the  world;  ground  made 
Into  a  perfect  seed  bed;  has  a  seeding  attachment  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grain.  Send  for  new  circular  with 
full  description.  HIGGANUM  M’FG  CORPOR¬ 
ATION,  Higgamun,  Conn.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 

Warehouses,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  New  York,  and 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor 

Agricultural  Tool  Company, 
Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS  of 

Hay  Tedders, 

Horse  Bakes, 

Feed  Cutters, 

Vegetable  Cutters, 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Bight  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Ridgers  &  Cultivators, 
Etc.,  etc.  Sepd  for  Circulais,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


SEDGWIuK 

WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 

AND  GATES. 

The  '  Vst  Farm,  Garden,  Poultry  Yard,  Lawn,  Schoo 
Lot,  Park  and  Cemetery  Fences  and  Gates.  Perfec 
Automatic  Gate  Cheapest  and  N  eatest  Iron  Feneest 
Iron  and  Wire  Summer  Houses.  Lawn  Furniture,  and 
other  Wire  Work  Best  Wire  stretcher  aud  Pliers, 
Ask  dealers  in  hardware,  or  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


$TEAM !  $TEflM! 

We  build  Automatic  Engines  from  2  to  200  H.  P., 
equal  to  anything  in  market. 

A  Large  lot  of  2, 3  and  4-H.  Engines 

with  or  without  boilers,  low  for  cash. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 
Box  17.  Elmira,  IV.  Y. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

WELL  DRILLS 

FOR 

Water,  Coal  and  Gas, 

Hydrsnllc  or  Jetting. 
Large-t  stock  In  America. 
Farmers  with  small  out¬ 
lay  ( experience  unnecessary,  Can 
make  large  profits.  Norisks.  Can 
direct  buyers  to  paying  territory. 
Prospecting  for  Water,  Coi.i 
or  Gas  done  on  application. 
Also  51'fs  of  WIND  MILLS 
HORSE  POWERS,  FEED  MILLS, 
KCDDCR  AND  ENSILACE 
CUTTERS,  FUMPS  AND  WEIL  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Mention  this  Paper.  Send 
l4e.  to  cover  cost  mailing 
Catalogue. 

CHICAGO 

TUBULAR  WELL  WORKS. 

W.  l.nk*Rt.,  ChlcRit",  Ill- 


Bell  ringa  when 
to  drop  in  th« 
partition  block. 


Address  FAMOUS  MFG.  CO., 


Send  for 
Circulars 
with  Prices.  J 

Quincy, 


CHAMPION 

Rales  one  to  two  tons 
an  hour.  Loads  10 
to  15  tons  in  car. 


BALING  PRESSES. 

'Double  Easy  on  man ano 

Working.  beast. 

Uses  xo  doors. 


MAST,  F00S& GO.. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O., 


BUCKEYE  FORCE 
IRON  TURBINE 


PUMP. 

WIN  DM  ILL 


bucket e  w  rought-i  iion  Punched 

„  RAIL  FENCE. 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 

BUCKEYE  HO*E  REELS  AND  LAWN 
SPRINKLERS.  - 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  aud  Price  List. 


PKARSON’8 


AT  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

SOLD  FOR  CASH  DIRECTLY  TO  CONSUMERS. 
Save  agents’  profits,  and  secure  Reliable  aud  Lasting 
FERTILIZERS.  8 

Highest  recommendations  where  tried  side  by  side 
with  other  standard  brands. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

JOHN  M.  PEARSON,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Backstrom  Cream  Separator. 


The  Best,  Cheapest,  Simplest,  Safest, 
Separator  ever  oiler etl  the  public. 

Price  $  1 95. 

With  Patent  Automatic  Belt  Tightening  Truck,  Inter¬ 
mediate  Endless  Belt  and  Faucet,  complete  for  use. 

SKIMMING  CAPACITY  700  TO  800  LBS.  OF  MILK 
PER  HOUR. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 

BACKSTROM  CENTRIFUGAL  SEPARATOR  C0„ 
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The  “WOOLWICH” 


Lightest  Most  Reliable  shotgun  ever 


made 


Weight  from  7  to  IO  lbs.  Qft£ACH  L0ADlMpSh°OtS  Accurate,y 

„  Double 


i2??r3CD 


NOW  OR  NEVER  IS  YOUR  CHANCE  I 

to  get  the  best  handmade,  reliable  shooting  gun  ever  manufactured. 

In  the  grout  gun  factories  of  the  world  continual  experiments  aro  mailo  to  obtain  the  greatest  strength  with  other 
needed  qualities  in  gun  met  til.  After  innumerable  trials  they  at  length  hit  upon  the  klml  of  metal  lised  in  this 
gun.  hence  It  Is  named  tho  “WOOLWICH,”  in  honor  ofthe  Woolwich  Infant,  the  most  powerful  Killed  cannon  in 
existence .  But  not  only  Is  the  metal  the  best  in  tho  world,  but  it  Is  made  by  tho  most  skillful  artizans  to  bo 
found  In  uny  gunsmith's  shop3  anywhere.  It  Is 

*  The  Grandest  Triumph  of  Intelligence  and  Practice.  * 

Itlsmadefor  service,  not  show,  although  very  handsome.  Noother  breech-loader  begins  to  hove  anythnig  ,lke 
tho  same  powerful  net  Ion,  It  Is  a  centre  tiro,  10  or  12  bare,  Steel  Barrels  finely  bored.  Has  very  easy  working 
Steel  Lock,  blued ;  an  automatic  shell  ejector  suits  either  paper  or  brass  sheila  haudaomo  cuse  uimlenod  mount- 
Inga.  Barrels  28.  30  und  32  inches.  , 

It  Shoots  Perfectly  at  80  Yards  and  Will  Kill  at  150  Yards. 


It  la  one  of  tho  strongest  r,-ms  over  made  weighs  from 
to  Ok;  pounds.  It  has  all  the  best  qualities  found 
In  a  |50  Shot  Gun.  The  instant  your  eye  spots  this  gun 
you  will  admire  It  and  the  first  trial  will  convince  you  that 
you  never  took  sight  over  a  hotter  or  truer  piece  We  In¬ 
tend  to  ho  permanently  engaged  In  the  sale  ofthe  WOOL¬ 
WICH  Guo  and  for  this  reason  we  put  it,  for  t  he  pres- 
en  t.  at  bo  low  a  figure,  as  we  nre  satisfied  that  every  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Spoilsman  will  concede  it  to  be  tho  best  shooting 
gun  furnished  at  any  price.  Mo  satisfied  aro  woof  the  great 
merits  of  this  gun  that  wo  will  send  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of 
S3-00.  subject  to  examination.  Baluneeof  blllto  be  paid 
nt  express  office.  As  soon  as  enough  of  theso guns  are  sold 
at  S1VJ.50  to  make  them  well  known  to  the  shooting 
classes  we  shall  put  the  pi  Ice  up  to  $25  00  knowing  they 
will  readily  sell  at  that  wherever  Known.  You  In  tlie 
time  to  he  sure  of  golfing  thin  excellent  Gun 
lit  $12-50-  A  good  gun  like  a  good  watch  Is  always  val¬ 
uable  and  will  often  sell  for  more  than  twice  It?  cost.  To  any 
one  sending  $12.50  at  once,  full  amount  ot  cash  with  order 

WE  WILT,  GIVE  FHEE  A  SPORTS¬ 
MAN’S  BELT  of  line  water-proof 
canvas  and  25  Shells  extra. 


Our  patented  solid  brass  shells,  which  prevent  charges  nnd 
wads  from  lulling  out,  furnished  at  GO  cents  a  Dozen,  84 
a  Hundred.  Paper  Shells  75  coats  per  Hundred ,  $2  00 
will  buy  full  set  reloading  tools. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  COOD  SHOT  CUN  AT  A 
MODERATE  PRICE  BUY  THIS. 

Send  money  by  Post  Office  Order  or  registered  letter. 


World  ITg  Co.  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


We  recommend  the  Woolwich  f}un  to  our  readers  as  a  gun  that 
will  give  good  satisfaction.  It  is  well  made,  strong,  safe  and  a  first 
class  shooter,  in  fact  as  good  a  gun  for  service  as  those  sold  at  four 
times  its  price.  If  you  want  a  good  gun  at  a  moderate  price  we 
advise  you  to  buy  the  Woolwich.  Kindly  mention  our  paper  when 
you  order .  _ _ 

OUR  PREMIUMS  for  1888. 

We  have  made  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the  “  Cottage  Hearth/’ 
Boston,  Mass.,  to  use  their  magazine  as  a  premium  this  year. 

The  “Cottage  Hearth”  is  a 

FIRST-GLASS  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 


“THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH" 

Has  for  Contributors, 

Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Lucy  Larcom, 

Celia  Thaxter, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Abby  Morton  I)inz, 
Thomas  S.  Collier, 
George  MacDonald,  LL.D. 
Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
Joaquin  Milier. 


Sample  Copy 


FREE 

TO 

ALL. 


“  THE  COTTAGE  HEARTH  ” 

Has  Each  Month 

Two  Pages  Music, 

A  Floral  Department, 

A  Health  Depnrtmeut, 
Latent  Fancy  Work, 
‘•Bazaar”  Pattern* 
Approved  Ueceipts, 
Household  Hints. 

All  in  charge  of  Experts  in 
each  Department. 


Sent  Free. 


ON  APPLICATION  TO  COTTAGE  HEARTH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

READ  OUR  PREMIUM  OFFER: 

We  will  send  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  “The  Cottage  Hearth,”  free  of  charge,  for 
1888  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  $2.15.  This  is  a  limited  offer,  and  should  be  accepted  at  once 

Address  THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  1979. 


NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  31,  1887. 


PRICE  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1887,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington.] 


pamolo^icul. 


THREE. 


A  CHOICE  OF  FRUITS  BY  LEADING  AMERICAN 
POMOLOGISTS. 


Estimates  by  Pres.  P.  Barry ,  W.  C.  Barry, 
C.  A.  Green  (N.  Y.),  Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon 
(Mich.),  Pres.  Parker  Earle  (III.),  Pres.  P. 
J.  Berckmans  ( Ga .),  Ex-Gov.  R.  IF.  Fur¬ 
nas  (Neb  ),  Com.  N.  J.  Column  (Mo.),  Dr. 
T.  II.  Hoskins  ( 17,),  Judge  Parry,  Sec.  E. 
Williams  (N.  J.),  P.  M.  Augur,  J.  H.  Hale 
(Ct.),  IF.  G.  Waring  (Pa.),  Pres.  T.  V. 
Munson  (Tex.),  P.  Gideon  (Minn.) 


FROM  PRES.  PATRICK  BARRY. 

Fall  Apples:  Gravenstein,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Oldenburg.  If  a  sweet  is  wanted  add  Jersey 
Sweet. 

Winter  Apples:  Tompkins  King,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Guldeu  Russet,  N.  Spy.  If  a  sweet 
is  wauted  add  Lyman  P.  Sweet. 

Summer  Pears:  Gitl'ard,  Clapp,  Bartlett. 

Autumn  Pears:  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Anjou, 
Superfin. 

Early  and  Late  Plums:  Bradshaw,  Me- 
Loughlin,  Bavay's  Green  Gage. 

Early  Peaches:  Alexander,  Large  Early 
York  or  Rivers,  Crawford’s  Early. 

Late  Peaches:  Old-tuixon  Free,  Stump  the 
World  or  Crawford's  Late,  Ward’s  Late. 

White  Grapes:  Niagara,  Duchess,  Rebecca. 

Red  Grapes:  Brighton,  Delaware,  Bindley. 

Black  Grapes:  Concord,  Worden,  Wilder. 

Early  Strawberry:  Nieauor,  Crystal  City, 
Bidwell. 

Later  Strawberries:  Charles  Downing, 
Cumberland,  Sharpless. 

Raspberries:  Fastolf,  Orange,  Cuthbert. 

Gooseberries:  Downiug,  Houghton,  Indus¬ 
try. 

Blaekbe tries:  Wilson’s  Early,  Kittatiuny, 
Wachusett. 

Currants:  Fay,  White  Grape,  Versaillaise. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


W.  C.  BARRY. 

Winter  Apples:  N.  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Kiug. 

Fall  Apples:  Gravenstein, Fall  Pippin,  Maid¬ 
en’s  Blush. 

Summer  Pears;  Bartlett,  Giffard,  Tyson. 

Fall  Pears:  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Bose. 

Early  and  late  plums:  McLaughlin,  Prince 
Englebert,  Coe’s  Golden. 

Eaidy  Pouches:  Waterloo,  Haine’s  Early, 
Rivers. 

Later  Poaches:  Crawford’s  Late,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Early,  Old-mixou  Free. 

Later  Strawberries:  Cumberland,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Downing. 

Early  Strawberries:  Bidwell,  Belmont, 
Cresceut. 

Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Gregg,  Hausell. 

Gooseberries:  Industry,  Downing,  Hough¬ 
ton. 

Blackberries:  Snyder,  Kittatiuny,  Ancient 
Briton. 

Currants:  Cherry,  White  Grape,  Victoria. 


FROM  PRESIDENT  PARKER  KAR1.E, 

Making  lists  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  is 
a  risky  business.  Solis,  elevations,  latitudes, 
seasons,  cultures,  personal  tastes  and  other 
things  will  so  modify  our  views,  and  no 
mau’s  judgment  is  worth  much  far  from 
home,  even  if  it  is  worth  something  there. 
But  this  is  how  I  feel  now,  for  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois: 

Three  Fall  Apples:  Jonathan,  Ronio  Beauty, 
Buckingham. 

Three  Winter  Apples:  Wiuesap,  Jonathan 
(keep  in  cold  storage),  May  of  Myers. 


Three  Summer  Pears:  Bartlett,  Beurr4  Su¬ 
perfin,  Seckel. 

Three  Fall  Peal's;  Howell,  Buerr^d’ Anjou, 
Lawrence. 

Three  Early  Peaches:  Waterloo,  Yellow  St 
John,  Mountain  Rose. 

Three  Mid-season  Peaches:  Elberta,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Wheatland. 

Three  Late  Peaches:  Sal  way,  Picquett’s 
Late,  Henrietta. 

Three  White  Grapes:  Triumph,  Duchess, 
Niagara. 

Three  Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Ulster  Pro¬ 
lific,  Brighton. 

Three  Black  Grapes:  Concord,  Worden, 
Black  Eagle. 

Three  Strawberries:  Crescent,  Cumberland 
Triumph,  Dowuiug. 

Three  Raspberries:  Turner,  Cuthbert. 

Three  Blackberries:  Early  Harvest  (south 
of  38°),  Lawton,  Kittatiuny. 

Cobden,  Illinois. 


FROM  PRES.  BERCKMANS. 

I  would  name  as  follows  for  middle  Geor¬ 
gia  and  for  home  use. 

Three  Best  Winter  apples:  Shockley,  Stev¬ 
enson,  Black  Warrior. 

Three  Best  Fall  Apples:  Carter’s  Blue, 
Taunton,  Equinetely. 

Three  Best  Summer  Apples:  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Red  Astraehau,  Red  June. 

Three  Best  Summer  Pears:  Bartlett,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Duchess. 

Three  Best  Fall  Pears,  Kieffer,  Lawrence, 
Easter. 

Three  Best  Early  Plums:  Wild  Goose,  Rob¬ 
inson,  Marianna. 

Three  Best  Late  Plums:  Kelsey’s,  Kana¬ 
wa,  Newman. 

Thee  Best  Early  Peaches  (very  earl}-) :  Alex¬ 
ander,  Louise,  Rivers.  (May  and  June). 

Three  Best  Late  Peaches:  Picquett’s, Eaton’s, 
Tin  ley ’a  (Sept  and  Oct ) 

Three  Best  White  Grapes:  Peter  Wylie, 
Triumph,  Mrs.  McClure. 

Three  Best  Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Berckmans. 

Three  Best  Black  Grapes:  Concord,  Ives, 
W  ilder. 

Three  Best  Strawberries:  Wilson,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Chas.  Downing. 

Three  Best  Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Gregg, 
Caroline. 

Two  Blackberries:  Wilson's  Early,  Kitta- 
tinny. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  do  not  succeed 
here. 

Augusta,  Ga. 


FROM  PRES.  T.  T.  LYON. 

In  order  that  the  reply  be  properly  under¬ 
stood,  explanation  becomes  needful.  It  will 
at  once  be  comprehended  that  with  but  three 
varieties,  little  reference  can  be  had  to  suc¬ 
cession.  There  also  are  certain  varieties  of  emi¬ 
nently  higher  quality,  which  for  one  reasou 
or  another  are  so  difficult  to  produce  in  good 
condition,  or  so  unproductive  that  they  can¬ 
not  properly  be  included  iu  the  proposed  list. 

Again  merely  culinary  fruits  become  a 
necessity  for  family  purposes;  but,  in  so  brief 
a  list  my  inference  is  that  only  dessert  varie¬ 
ties  are  intended.  Such  being  the  assump¬ 
tion,  all  others  are  omitted,  and  yet  care  is 
had  to  give  such  variation  lu  season  as  shall 
give  a  succession  of  varieties  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable;  and,  iuso  doing,  both  classes  and  va¬ 
rieties  are,  as  far  us  practicable,  uatned  in  the 
order  of  their  maturity, 

Early  Strawberries:  Alpha,  Bidwell,  Parry. 

Late  Strawberries;  Belmont,  Sharpless, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Red  Raspberries:  Hausell,  Brandywine, 
Cuthbert. 

Blackcaps:  Souhegau  or  Tyler,  Hilborn, 
Shaffer. 


Currants:  White  Dutch,  Red  Dutch,  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Gooseberries:  Houghton,  Downing,  Smith. 

Blackberries:  Kittatinnv,  Wallace,  Tay¬ 
lor. 

Early  Peaches:  Alexander,  Rivers,  George 
the  Fourth. 

Late  Peaches:  Grosse  Mignonne,  Old-mix- 
on  Free,  Morris  White. 

Early  Plums:  Prince's  Yellow  Gage,  Green 
Gage,  McLaughlin. 

Late  Plums:  Jefferson,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
Bavay’s  Green  Gage. 

White  Grapes;  Lady,  Duchess,  Hayes. 

Red  Grapes:  Delaware  or  Iona,  Brighton, 
Jefferson  (must  be  protected  in  winter). 

Black  Grapes:  Moore,  Worden,  Eumelan. 

Summer  Pears:  Summer  Doyenne,  Tyson, 
Rostiezer. 

Autumn  Pears:  Belle  Lucrative,  Rose,  An¬ 
jou. 

Summer  Apples:  Early  Harvest,  Early 
Strawberry,  Primate. 

Autumn  Apples:  Jefferis,  Chenango,  Dyer. 

Every  family  should  have  a  full  succession 
of  each  class  of  fruits,  and  even  more  than 
a  single  variety  in  season  at  all  times,  includ¬ 
ing  the  sweet  apples  and  culinary  fruits  gener¬ 
ally.  To  fully  provide  for  such  wants  will 
require  not  less  tbau  150  varieties,  including 
the  entire  circle  of  fruits. 


FROM  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  N.  J 
COLMAN. 

The  following  -would  be  my  list: 

Winter  Apples:  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty, 
York  Imperial. 

Fall  Apples:  Jefferis,  Mother,  Hubbard- 
ston. 

Summer  Pears:  Tyson,  Bloodgood,  Made¬ 
leine. 

Fall  Pears:  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon. 

Early  Plums:  Wild  Goose,  Marianna. 

Late  Plums:  Stanton,  Lombard,  Green 
Gage. 

Early  Peaches:  Amsden,  Louise,  Early 
Crawford. 

Late  Peaches:  George  IV.,  Old-mixou  Free, 
Heath  Cling. 

White  "Grapes:  Empire  State,  Niagara, 
Lady. 

Red  Grapes:  Delaware,  Brighton,  Ulster. 

Black  Grapes:  Jewell,  Worden,  Concord. 

Early  Strawberries:  Cresceut,  Charles 
Downing.  Sharpless. 

Late  Strawberries:  Windsor,  Glendale, 
Cumberland. 

Raspberries:  Souhegau,  Cuthbert,  Reli¬ 
ance. 

Blackberries:  Kittatiuny,  Erie,  Agawam 
(very  late). 

Gooseberries:  Houghton,  Downiug,  In¬ 
dustry. 

Currants:  Fay,  Versaillaise,  White  Grape. 

In  your  letter  by  the  words  “general  culti¬ 
vation”  1  suppose  you  intend  to  include  the 
greater  part  of  tho  United  States,  and  the  list 
has  been  prepared  with  this  in  view.  As  you 
desired,  the  names  of  such  as  were  best  for 
“home  use.”  strictly  market  varieties  have  not 
been  given  except  such  as  are  best  for  both 
purposes. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


( Concluded  next  tveek.) 


WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 


Last  year  my  strawberry  beds  were  deci¬ 
mated  by  the  heaving  out  of  the  roots  during 
the  “open”  period  of  tho  winter,  when  we  had 
the  severest  cold ;  the  exposed  parts  of  the  roots 
were  shriveled  up.  The  beds  had  brushy  stuff . 
for  protection,  most  of  it  evergreen  and  other 


prunings,  seedless  asparagus  tops,  tomato 
haulms,  etc.  The  absence  of  snow  during  the 
severest  weather  was  the  fatality.  The  year 
before  tan  was  used  very  successfully,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  little  difference  whether 
the  tan  was  old  or  new.  This  year  I  am  try¬ 
ing  sawdust  for  the  first  time,  as  it  is  easier 
to  get.  It  is  strewn  on  at  random,  often  hid¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  but  it  lies  as  light  as  snow  and 
will  keep  frost  in  the  ground  and  prevent  sud¬ 
den  alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  surface  soil  probably  as  well  as  the  tan. 
As  it  is  not  to  be  dug  in.  but  to  remain  on  the 
surface,  I  apprehend  no  harm  from  it.  I  shall 
strew  on  wood-ashes  or  lime  in  the  spring,  to 
counteract  any  acidity  that  may  form  where 
it  lies  in  any  mass.  When  dug  into  the  soil 
while  fresh  and  uncarbonized,  it  molds  and 
becomes  poisonous  to  roots.  It  will  serve  as 
a  summer  mulch,  and  will.  I  think,  become  so 
packed  by  June  as  not  to  stick  to  the  ripe 
fruit.  The  ground  being,  most  of  it,  rather 
heavy  clay,  is  much  the  better  for  such  open 
surfacing.  We  much  prefer  sawdust  for 
earth-closet  use,  especially  as  being  light  and 
divisible  for  removal  and  diffusion  over  the 
soil.  A  GARDENER. 


The  celery  was  late,  and  bad  attained  but 
little  growth  when  cold  weather  came  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought  of  the  summer,  so  it 
was  lifted  from  the  ground;  most  of  the  soil 
was  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  it  was  closely 
packed  in  deep  boxes,  then  removed  to  a  light 
cellar  and  occasionally  watered,  and  it  is  de¬ 
lighting  us  by  stretching  out  its  green  leaves 
taller  and  taller  every  day,  while  it  is  blanch¬ 
ing  beautifully,  being  crisp,  healthy,  and  ten¬ 
der,  -with  a  delicious,  nutty  flavor. 

MRS.  w.  c.  G. 


floricultural. 


FLORICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Abutilons  are  always  admired  as  window 
plants,  and  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
or  for  a  little  lean-to  or  octagon  conservatory. 
To  do  well  they  should  be  kept  in  small  pots, 
given  as  much  light  as  possible,  and,  while 
frosts  should  be  avoided,  the  temperature 
should  never  be  too  hot.  All  the  varities  are 
rapid  growers.  To  make  them  flower  pro¬ 
fusely  they  should  be  kept  pot-bound,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  watered  with  liquid  manure. 
Boule  de  Neige  is  a  very  striking  variety,  with 
dark-green  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers.  It 
contrasts  well  with  the  variegated  form  more 
commonly  seen.  The  trailing  variety,  A.  Mes- 
opotamicum,  is  not  very  often  seen  as  a 
house  plant,  but  it  is  a  pretty  and  interesting 
thing,  well  worth  growing. 

Ficus  elastica — the  India  Rubber  Tree — 
assuredly  does  not  come  under  the  head  of 
things  floricultural,  since  it  is  grown  for  its 
foliage  only,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things  the 
amateur  gurdener  should  never  be  without. 
It  is  very  effective  in  the  house,  and  makes  a 
fine  ornament  for  the  lawn  Km  summer.  It 
might  be  planted  iu  the  open  ground  in  the 
warm  weather;  the  only  trouble  is  that  it  is 
apt  iu  that  case  to  make  such  a  lot  of  roots 
that  it  is  little  use  as  a  house-plant  afterward. 

Lantanas  are  pretty,  rather  old-fashioned 
flowers,  with  verbena-like  heads  of  bloom. 
They  are  good  winter  bloomers;  their  only 
drawback  is  a  strong,  peculiar  odor,  disagree¬ 
able  to  many.  They  flourish  under  the  same 
treatment  as  the  abuttlon. 

Salvia  splendens  will  make  a  showy  win¬ 
dow  plant  for  winter  blooming.  Plants 
should  he  taken  up  from  the  border  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  potted  in  rich  soil, 
using  a  pot  only  large  enough  just  to  hold  the 
roots  without  crowding.  Shade  the  plants 
.for  a  few  days,  and  then  put  them  in  a  sunny 
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window,  where  they  will  bloom  for  two  or 
three  months.  When  they  have  finished 
flowering  they  maybe  kept  in  a  partially  dor¬ 
mant  state  until  t.be  beginning  of  March,  when 
they  should  be  started  to  make  growth  for 
cuttings,  which  root,  freely  in  sand.  The 
young  plants  will  be  ready  for  planting  out 
in  about  two  months.  Young  plants  produce 
finer  flowers  than  old  ones. 

Jessamine  is  a  charming  thing  for  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  window-garden,  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60°  to  65°.  During  the  summer  the 
pots  may  be  plunged  into  an  open  border,  and 
brought  iu  before  frost. 

Paris  Daisies,  or  Marguerites,  will  bloom 
profusely  all  winter.  The  leaves  are  very 
graceful,  aud  the  flower  looks  like  an  ideal¬ 
ized  Ox-eye  Daisy.  This  requires  a  cool  tem¬ 
perature;  during  the  summer  it  may  be  put 
out-of-doors. 

Bouvardias  are  always  admired  by  every¬ 
one  who  visits  a  greenhouse,  aud  they  are 
equally  satisfactory  iu  the  house.  The  deli¬ 
cate  pink  variety  Bride  is  especially  lovely. 
The  only  disadvantage  of  this  plant  is  its  lia¬ 
bility  to  become  infested  with  mealy  bugs; 
patience  and  a  camel’s-hair  brush  are  the  only 
remedies. 

The  Oxalis  is  a  very  familiar  house  plant. 
Oue  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  it  thrives  in  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  a  room  near  the  ceiling. 
If  planted  about  the  first  of  October  the  plant 
will  be  in  bloom  by  December,  and  remain  so 
for  months.  It  must  be  watered  frequently, 
as  it  suffers  from  drought.  The  question  of 
walering  is  a  very  important  one  in  every 
ease,  aud  there  is  no  point  of  culture  iu  which 
more  mi. -takes  are  made.  The  best  advice  is 
a  catalogue  of  “dori'ts”.  Dou't  water  a  plant 
already  wet.  Don’t  let  any  other  than  an 
aquatic  plant  stand  in  a  pau  of  water.  Don’t 
use  ice-cold  water.  Don’t  sodden  the  soil. 
Don’t  omit  plenty  of  drainage. 

EMII.Y  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


The  presiding  officer  here  is  always  one  of 
the  “regular”  force  who  has  push,  tact  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  such  meetings,  and  he 
makes  a  success  where  an  “influential  man  in 
the  village”  would  “wreck”  the  institute.  The 
value  of  the  addresses  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  discussion  that  follows  them,  and  iu 
this  the  chairman  must  be  quick  to  inspire, 
draw  out  and  “make  it  lively.”  An  encourag¬ 
ing  word  from  the  chairman  will  often  bring 
to  his  feet  a  timid  farmer,  or  one  lacking  in 
confidence,  who  may  give  really  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  and  incident.  The  superintendent 
should  always, if  possible, gain  some  knowledge 
in  advance  of  the  “drift”  of  a  new  man’s  ef¬ 
fort,  or  local  help  for  that  matter,  and  thus  he 
will  be  often  enabled  to  “nail”  a  cranky  ef¬ 
fusion,  or  a  wholly  irrelevant  subject.  Again, 
practical  farmers  do  not  care  to  listen  to  long, 
winded,  wordy  efforts,  and  whenever  the 
crowd  gets  wearied  with  such  and  begins  to 
get  restless,  the  chairman  should  call  time, 
aud  introduce  something  iuterestangand  fresh 
even  if  he  smashes  the  programme.  After 
three  years’  experience  in  the  matter  aud  with 
a  good  kuowledge  of  the  benefits  of  such  a 
course,  I  bold  that  strict  programme  following 
cannot  be  complied  with  in  doing  practical, 
thorough  institute  work. 

Often  it  is  fouud  that  the  local  committee 
in  making  up  the  programme  have  put  a  ter¬ 
ribly  small  “stick  ’o  timber”  in  for  the  closing 
exercise,  and  to  i  lose  thus  would  lie  to  disperse 
under  a  wet  blanket.  The  institute  should 
close  with  the  best  man  up,  so  that  the  wind¬ 
up  will  leave  the  crowd  cheerful  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  and  to  do  this  a  speaker  must  be  often 
changed,  a  new  man  put  on,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  adjournment  is  the  best  thing  of  the 
session.  Briefly,  then,  the  successful  insti¬ 
tute  can  be  secured  ouly  by  shutting  off  pol¬ 
iticians,  cranks,  and  long-winded  efforts,  try¬ 
ing  to  ioterest  the  people  in  what  they  want 
to  hear  most  about,  and  keeping  up  the  spirit 
and  interest,  even  if  to  do  so  takes  an  entirely 
new  programme. 

Madison,  Wis. 


“bin”  always  sprout  less  than  those  iu  the  bar¬ 
rels.  Why  they  should  sprout  more  in  barrels 
than  in  larger  bulk  l  never  could  see.  I  have 
twice  wintered  potatoes  in  pits,  but  both 
times  they  sprouted  so  badly  that  they  bad  to 
be  sprouted  to  make  them  marketable  and 
that  before  the  middle  of  May — Burbanks  too. 
So  I  prefer  a  cellar  because  I  can  go  into  that 
and  know'  just  what  the  temperature  is,  while 
in  a  pit  one  must  wait  till  spring  only  to  find 
perhaps  that  they  are  either  sprouted  or 
frozen. 

I  see  Mr.  Brownell  advises  storing  in  bar¬ 
rels  or  boxes.  Why?  Mr.  Hose  wants  400 
bushels  or  more  iu  one  bulk.  Why?  Professor 
Bailey  speaks  of  having  the  floors  of  the  bins 
raised  three  or  four  inches.  Why?  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  says  the  seed  potatoes  should  rest  on  the 
cellar  floor.  Why  ?  All  agree  I  think  that 
they  should  be  kept  cool,  but  uo  ono  names 
the  degree.  My  opinion  is  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  from  80°  to  35°. 

Dakota  Co.,  Minn.  A.  C.  carpenter. 


BREEDING,  REARING  AND  FEEDING 
FOR  QUALITY. 


PROFESSOR  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Nature  of  ordinary  beef:  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  for  meat  nut  fat  :  exercise  and  nitro¬ 
genous  food  necessary;  bad  methods  to  be 

dropped:  experiments  of  Professors  San¬ 
born  and  Henry;  a  practical  suggestion. 

The  beef  that  comes  into  the  public  market 
is  mainly  of  two  classes,  fat  and  lean  or  good 
aud  bad,  the  latter  class  being  much  the 
larger.  The  wealthy  who  always  purchase 
what  is  known  as  “prime  cuts,”  can  hardly 
realize  the  amount  of  ‘skinned”  beef  that  is 
sold  at  low  prices.  The  prices  realized  for 
the  former  are  often  two  or  three  tin.es  as 
much  per  pound  as  those  for  the  latter.  This 
has  led  feeders  into  the  habit  of  feediug  for 
fat  rather  than  for  flesh  and  quality. 

How  can  breeding,  rearing  and  feediug  be 
so  managed  as  to  give  the  consumer  beef  that 
is  neither  surrounded  by  an  inch  or  two  of 
hard  tallow,  nor  composed  of  tough,  skiuny 
fibers?  If  we  can  change  the  methods  of 
breeding,  rearing  aud  feeding  so  that  they 
will  be  not  ouly  practical  but  .scientific,  we 
may  soon  have  breeds  that  will  transmit  the 
tendency  to  become  muscular  or  fleshy  with¬ 
out  excessive  fatness. 

How  shall  this  be  done?  First  by  giving 
the  young  animals  a  reasonable  amount  of  ex¬ 
ercise;  t.tiat  is,  do  not  tie  calves  in  box  stalls 
till  they  are  one  or  two  years  old  while  feed¬ 
ing  unlimited  amounts  of  corn  meal:  nor.  on 
the  other  hand,  turn  them  out  al  two  or  three 
months  of  age  to  half  starve  and  suffer  for 
long  periods  until  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old:  wheu  according  to  present  methods,  they 
are  fattened  by  overfeeding  OH  rich  carbon¬ 
aceous  foods  without  exercise.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  animals  reared  by  such  methods 
as  are  now  practiced,  have  a  small  amount  of 
muscular  development,  thickly  over-laid  with 
adipose  matter.  If  we  are  to  improve  the 
quality,  muscle  must  be  developed  not  only  by 
healthy  exercise  but  by  judicious  feeding. 
Judicious  feeding  is  that  which  produces  con¬ 
tinuous,  healthy,  normal  growth  with  foods 
wtiiekbave  sufficient  albuminous  or  uitrogen- 
ous  compounds  to  supply  tne  animal  with  the 
elements  of  which  Ran  meat  is  composed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  animals  can 
not  transform  heat  and  fat-producing  foods 
into  lean  meat;  but  they  can,  if  necessity  re¬ 
quires,  make  some  use  of  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  for  the  production  of  heat  and  fat.  T 
believe  that,  animals  reared  and  fed  in  a  low 
temperature  with  an  abundance  of  rich  car¬ 
bonaceous  foods  tend  to  lay  the  fat  on  t  he  sur¬ 
face;  while  animals  which  are  fed  in  warm, 
comfortable  quarters  and  on  foods  rich  in  al¬ 
buminoids  produce  juicy,  tnarblei/.ed  meat. 

Profassors  Henry  and  So  nborn  have  both 
shown  that  the  quality  of  pork  may  be  greatly 
changed  and  improved  by  judicious  aud  in¬ 
telligent  feeding.  Without  doubt  boef  and 
mutton  may  be  improved  in  like  manner  by 
like  feeding.  There  is  a  ready  market  at  high 
prices  for  meat  of  a  better  quality.  Every 
winter  prime  early  lambs  sell  readily  in  the 
New  York  market  for  50  cents  per  pound. 

How  shall  we  induce  breeders  aud  feeders  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  meats?  By  induc¬ 
ing  the  managers  of  fat  stock  shows  to  offer 
their  largest  prizes  for  animals  showing  the 
best  quality  of  meat  rather  than  for  animals 
that,  show  the  greatest  quantity  of  fat,  The 
bast  method  of  determining  quality  may  bo 
somewhat  difficult  until  some  experience  is 
had.  I  suggest  that  the  animals  competing 
for  the  prizes  offered  for  quality  should  be 
slaughtered,  and  photographs  and  drawings 
be  made  of  cross-sections  of  the  loins  anti 


hiutl  quarters.  These  cross  sections  might 
then  be  cooked  by  an  expert — without  trim¬ 
ming — and  passed  upon  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  proprietors  of  leading  hotels 
and  restaurants,  or  front  their  stewards  or 
cooks.  A  statement  of  breeding,  rearing,  age 
and  feediug  should  accompany  each  entry. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Directly  after  snow  storms  always 
clear  some  portions  of  the  ground  around  the 
hen-houses  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
stock.  Standing  on  snow  is  not  as  good  as 
on  earth.  If  the  fowls  cannot  get  off  the 
snow,  they  crowd  too  much  in  the  houses. 

Scaly  Legs. — Nothing  is  easier  to  cure  or 
preveut  thau  this  disfiguring  ailment.  Lard 
mixed  with  a  little  kerosene  aud  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  rubbed  iu  thoroughly  on  the  legs, 
will  soon  destroy  the  insect  that  causes  the  un¬ 
sightly  disease.  The  second  application  will 
uot  often  be  necessary. 

Colo  water  for  drinking  is  better  than 
warm  for  bens.  They  are  apt  to  drink  more 
warm  water  than  is  good  for  them.  They  will 
sometimes  drink  it  till  they  vomit.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  with  warm  food  which  strengthens 
them. 

Dirty  and  dusty  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  houses  should  lie  cleaned,  so  that 
the  strong  sunlight  will  not  be  obstructed. 

A  damp  FLOOR  is  a  sure  source  of  disease. 
If  possible  keep  the  floor  tilled  up  above  the 
outside  level. 

Feeding  for  eggs  is  the  principal  thiug.uo 
matter  what  breed  oue  may  keep  for  winter 
laying.  Hashed  potatoes  in  the  soft  food  are 
very  desirable  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Vegetables  are  necessary  as  well  as  grain  aud 
animal  food  for  a  full  development  of  the 
laying  capacities  of  any  breed  of  poultry. 

Artificial  heat  for  laying  hens  has  beeu 
frequently  tried  and  discarded;  it  makes  the 
birds  too  tender.  The  fowls  when  going  from 
a  heated  building  to  the  outside  air  are  very 
likely  to  take  cold.  Warmly  built  houses,  al¬ 
though  more  costly  than  cheap  ones,  are  the 
most  profitable  in  the  loug  ruu. 

HENRY  HALES. 


£arra  (Tomes. 

1 


PAINTING. 

BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  PAINTER. 

NO.  1. 

Earliest  record  of  painting ;  the  art  among 
the  Egyptians ,  Hebrews  and  Greeks ;  prim¬ 
ary  and  secondary  colors;  their  modifi¬ 
cation  to  minor  tints. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


JOHN  GOULD. 

TFt sco list n  institutes  as  models:  a  change  of 
programme  often  necessary:  long  winded 
speakers  and  uninteresting  subjects  to  be 
eliminated ;  great  importance  of  the  super¬ 
intendent-,  the  close  of  the  session  must  be 
lively.  _ 

The  attention  given  in  the  Rural  to  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  is  pi  aise  worth}  ;  and  any  encour¬ 
agement  or  influence  ihnt  can  be  given  to 
the.-e  “farmers’  colleges,”  by  citizen  or  press, 
should  i>e  extended,  aud  after  reading  “Grum¬ 
bler’s”  article  in  the  issue  of  December  Sri,  I 
wondered  if  he  had  ever  attended  a  genuine 
farmers’  institute.  Iu  the  case  of  the  incident 
he  speaks  of,  the  trouble  was  that  he  bad  got  in¬ 
to  a  senatorial  caucus,  permitted  by  the  farm¬ 
ers,  aud  not  into  uu  institute. 

Our  Wisconsin  institutes  are  models,  aud 
all  State  institutes  caa  be  conducted  iu  the 
same  way  if  the  farmers  will  see  that  the  su¬ 
perintendent  is  not  a  politician.  Generals, 
senators.  *  reverends,”  patent  right  advertis¬ 
ers  and  cranks  are  “killed  off”  at  the  start, 
and  i  be  programme  is  made  up  of  addresses 
and  discussions  t*y  farmers  and  those  who  are 
especially  adapted  for  the  work.  The  regu 
lars  are  four  m  number,  who  attend  each  in¬ 
stitute.  arid  these  are  assisted  by  such  local 
taknt  a-  is  furnished;  but  the  superintendent 
has  the  power,  and  exercises  it,  to  make  all 
speakers  conform  to  the  same  rule — Darnel}', 
to  speak  right  to  the  point.  A  man,  even  if  a 
United  States  senator,  would  be  rapped  to  or¬ 
der,  who  would  open  up  on  free  trade,  tariff  or 
polities.  Farm  topics  are  the  matters  that 
must  L.e  discussed,  and  theory  aud  grandilo¬ 
quence  are  shut  off  at  ouee, 

1  do  not  agree  with  either  the  “Grumbler” 
or  the  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  that 
programme  changing  is*  1  dangerous  business.” 
No  series  of  institutes— and  that  for  three  win¬ 
ters — has  ever  equaled  that  of  Wisconsin,  aud 
Mr.  Morrison  the  superintendent,  is  a  most 
persistent  programme  smasher,  as  well  as  re- 
constructor.  The  success  of  an  institute  often 
demands  that  an  entire  change  should  be 
made;  that  a  man  should  be  dropped  out,  a 
new  man  put  iu,  or  the  entire  order  of  proceed¬ 
ings  reversed.  A  man  Is  named  for  the  even¬ 
ing  to  speak  on  a  certain  subject,  and  the 
crowd  that  assembles  is  not  interested  in  the 
matter:  but  to  amend  such  a  subject  will  be  of 
importance,  and  a  “swop”  is  made  for  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  will  prove  acceptable, and  all  are  sat¬ 
isfied.  One  speaker  may  prove  wearisome, and 
if  another  uo  better  was  to  follow  the  hall 
would  become  empty.  A  man  that  has  the 
proper  spirit  as  well  as  understanding  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  No.  2,  and  the  audience  is  held,  i 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Best  temperature  for  preserving  seed  pota¬ 
toes  ;  a  freezing  cellar  a  good  receptacle; 

moderating  excessive  cold:  storing  in  bar¬ 
rels;  some  pertinent  inquiries. 

A  Professor  to  whom  I  used  to  go  to  school 
was  fond  of  saying:  “I  had  rather  uot  know 
so  many  things  than  to  know  so  many  things 
that  are  uot  so  ”  Mr.  Waring,  speaking  of 
seed  potatoes,  says:  “While  we  all  know  that 
a  low  temperature  prevents  their  sprouting, 
it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  cold  much 
below  40  degrees,  and  quite  above  freezing, 
will  permanently  impair  their  power  of  ger¬ 
mination.”  1  had  seen  a  similar  statement 
before,  but  I  know  that  it  has  no  foundation 
in  fact.  I  have  kept  potatoes  for  seed  for 
several  winters  in  a  cellar  over  which  there 
was  no  fire.  There  is  but  one  window,  con¬ 
taining  three  lights  of  glass  at  the  north,  and 
this  is  banked  under  so  there  is  practically  no 
light  or  ventilation.  The  walls  are  cover¬ 
ed  half  way  down  with  sparkhug  frost  nearly 
all  winter,  so  that  if  the  potatoes  touched  the 
wall  they  would  freeze.  In  our  climate  it  is 
easy  to  keep  a  cellar  cool  enough  by  leaving 
the  stair  door  open  when  it  is  found  to  be  too 
warm.  To  prevent  actual  freezing  of  the 
potatoes,  I  keep  a  teacup  of  water  aud  a 
thermometer  in  my  cellar,  and  wheu  the 
water  freezes  (which  it  often  does;  and  it 
srands  on  a  hie  of  board  quite  near  the  pota¬ 
toes),  then  I  take  some  couls  from  a  hard¬ 
wood  fire  and  set  them  on  the  cellar  bottom. 
Sometimes  this  is  necessary  twice  a  day  when 
the  thermometer  outside  shows  20  to  40  degrees 
below  zero.  The  temperature  in  the  cellar  is 
never  above  85  degrees  through  December, 
January,  and  February,  aud  the  most  of 
March.  It  ofteu  sinks  to  20  and  80  degrees. 
Water  iu  the  cup  when  not  over  half  an  inch 
deep  has  frozen  solid  many  and  many  a  time. 

I  have  never  lost  a  potato  by  frost  since  1 
kept  them  from  touching  the  wall,  aud  the 
seed  pieces  not  only  germinate  the  next  spring 
when  planted,  but  grow  with  unusual  vigor. 

I  cut  to  one  and  two  eyes  and  plant  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row,  with  the  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  notwithstanding  the  dry  weather 
tuis  year  my  seven  acres  turned  out  1,100 
bushels,  and  from  the  growth  of  the  vinos  in 
June  one  might  have  expected  twice  as  much: 
the  horse  could  not  tell  where  to  go  iu  some 
parts  of  the  field  when  1  cultivated  them  last 
the  vines  so  completely  covered  the  ground. 
I  raise  the  Burbank  and  the  Early  Rose.  The 
former  winters  perfectly,  but  the  latter  will 
begin  to  grow  a  little  in  April.  I  often  store 
some  potatoes  iu  barrels  aud  set  them  around 
so  as  to  form  a  biu  for  more.  Thoso  in  the 


Painting  is  applied  to  buildings,  either  for 
preservation  or  decoration,  aud  sometimes 
both  objects  are  eorabiued.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  use  of  a  material  tor  preser¬ 
vation  refers  to  antediluvian  days:  Noah 
was  commanded  to  “pitch”  the  Ark  “within 
aud  without  with  pitch.”  This  must  have 
been  accomplished  with  some  sort  of  brush. 
Only  oue  mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of 
painting  for  the  decoration  of  a  building, 
where  Jeremiah  speaks  of  chambers  “ceiled 
with  cedar  and  painted  with  Vermillion.” 
The  early  Egyptian  buildings,  with  theirenor- 
mous  pillars  of  stone,  were  mostly  decorated 
with  strong  rich  colors.  These  were  gener¬ 
ally  the  primary  colors,  yellow,  red  and  blue, 
black  and  white  being  used  with  fine  effect  to 
define  the  parts;  green  being  used  for  foliage; 
and  orange  and  purple  but  sparingly.  The 
last  three  colors  are  called  secondaries,  being 
made  half-way  between  the  primaries.  The 
Egyptians  were  profuse  painters;  they  painted 
their  walls  and  goods  wit  h  hieroglyphics  of 
historical  records,  aud  even  their  tombs  and 
stone  coffins  were  similarly  decorated.  The 
Greeks  did  much  the  saui",  even  tinting  their 
great  world-renowned  marble  statues.  Even 
savage  races  are,  many  of  them,  fond  of  colors 
showing  at  once  there  is  a  taste  for  colors  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  family,  and  each  nation 
has  a  peculiar  taste  and  style  of  painting 
traced  more  especially  to  primitive  races. 
The  colors  used  by  aucieut  nations  were  very 
durable  and  stand  the  test  of  centuries, 
(ready  mixed  aud  chemical  paints  being  theu 
unknown.) 

Every  color  must  have  a  tendency  to  either 
of  the  primaries,  red,  blue  or  yellow,  uo  mat¬ 
ter  how  they  are  combined;  but  if  so  combined 
as  to  make  them  extremely  neutral,  no  beau 
tiful  effect  can  be  produced,  as  one  or  more  of 
the  primaries  must  predominate  to  give  pleas¬ 
ing  effects.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
colors  by  words  alone,  at  least  to  give  any  ef¬ 
fective  description,  auy  more  thau  we  can  de- 


scribe  fine  music.  Some  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  they  dislike  yellow,  or  blue,  or 
red.  When  these  colors  are  in  proper  accord, 
such  sentiments  are  uever  felt,  the  idea  beiug 
mostly  due  to  the  persons  entertaining  them 
having  seen  some  imperfectly  p&iuted  work. 
Every  one  has  not  the  same  taste  or  delight  in 
colors,  any  more  than  we  all  have  the  same 
appreciation  and  love  of  music  or  other  arts. 
I  heard  a  man  once  say  there  was  no  art  about 
arranging  colors;  it  was  simply  accident.  One 
may  just  as  well  say  there  is  no  use  of  arrang¬ 
ing  music  for  harmony.  One  is  as  much  an 
art  as  the  other.  Fine  colorists  are  rare  even 
in  the  best  circles  of  painting.  No  painting  is 
perfect  when  the  eye  does  not  rest  on  it  with 
perfect  repose.  The  feelings  must  be  in  no 
way  offended,  while  the  sense  of  sight  must  be 
satisfied.  Strong  as  the  assertion  may  seem, 
no  improvement  has  been  gained  by  time  in 
the  principles  of  coloring,  Tbe  earliest  works 
°f  Egypt,  were  as  true  to  principles  and  taste 
as  are  the  best  works  of  tbe  present  day,  just 
as  was  tbe  case  with  the  first  works  of  the 
great  Greek  sculptors.  It  is  only  with  regard 
to  the  modification  of  colors  to  tbe  various 
minor  tints  that  taste  has  improved  with  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  attention  to  this  carried  on  to 
too  great  a  degree  brings  coloring  down  to  a 
sickly  sentiment  that  has  to  be  reinvigorated 
by  the  introduction  of  the  primitive  colei's, 
aud  this  change  of  style  goes  the  rounds  like 
fashion  in  dress  at  certain  periods. 


Elevate  the  funnel  and  pour  in  milk-warm 
water — better  to  be  a  little  warmer  than 
colder — until  the  water  runs  out  quite  clear. 
Then  lower  the  funnel  end  of  the  tube  as  far  as 
possible,  to  draw  off  the  remaining  water. 
Finally  iuject  tbe  following  solutiou  and  al¬ 
low  it  to  remain  to  be  discharged  at  the  will 
of  tbe  animal: — strong  carbolic  acid,  one  tea- 
spoonful;  glycerine,  one  teacupful;  warm 
water,  one  pint.  Continue  the  injection  twice 
daily  for  several  days.  If  there  is  then 
marked  improvement,  inject  once  daily  for 
several  days  and  then  every  two  or  three  days 
until  the  discharge  ceases.  If  there  is  no  im¬ 
provement  after  a  week  or  two,  use  one  di  am 
of  zinc  sulphate  iu  tbe  place  of  tbe  carbolic 
acid  ouce  daily.  Tbe  following  course  of  pow¬ 
ders  will  aid  very  materially  in  restoring  the 
loss  of  condition:  powdered  gentian  and  gin¬ 
ger  each  one-half  ounce,  sulphate  of  iron  aud 
niter  each  two  drams,  to  be  given  night  and 
morning  in  tbe  feed.  Omit  the  powder  during 
every  third  week.  Feed  liberally  on  bran 
mashes  or  ground  linseed  to  keep  the  bowels 
loose  and  regular. 

For  mare  No.  2  try  painting  the  eruption 
with  compound  tincture  of  iodine  twice  a 
week.  If  this  is  not  successful, give  the  follow¬ 
ing  powders  in  the  feed  night  and  morningaud 
continue  for  several  weeks;  one-half  ounce 
each  powdered  gentian,  ginger,  aud  sodium 
carbonate,  and  two  drams  niter.  Groom 
daily  to  maintain  a  healthy  action  of  the  skin. 
Feed  same  as  No.  1. 

AN  AILING  HORSE. 

G.  C.  /?.,  Rixford ,  Fla. — My  15-year-old 
mare  has  never  been  worked  hard,  while  she 
has  been  fed  regularly  and  well-cared  for. 
She  did  not  shed  her  coat  well  and  began  to 
fall  off  in  flesh.  She  appears  to  be  weak; 
still  she  has  eaten  well  and  her  digestion 
seems  all  right.  She  has  continued  to  grow 
weak  aud  1  have  used  her  but  seldom  for  six 
weeks,  and  then  she  sweated  so  badly  that  I 
disliked  to  use  her.  Finally  this  morning  I 
found  her  lying  down  in  the  yard  and  she  de¬ 
clined  to  get  up  until  I  procured  help  enough 
to  lift  her.  She  seemed  weak  in  her  hind 
parts.  After  standing  her  up  and  rubbing 
her  she  has  kept  up  all  da/  and  walked  about. 
She  ate  her  food,  and  she  does  not  act  like  a 
sick  horse.  She  tabes  quick  notice  of  what  is 
going  on  and  pricks  up  her  ears.  One  of  my 
neighbors  says  she  has  the  “hooks:”  that  he 
had  a  horse  in  exactly  the  same  fix.  aud  that 
nothing  helped  it  until  an  incision  was  made 
below  the  eye  and  a  nub  nearly  as  large  as 
his  thumb  was  taken  out.  Several  others  also 
say  the  trouble  is  due  to  tbe  hooks.  One 
person  tells  me  he  has  seen  a  lump  taken  from 
the  head  just  about  half-way  down  towards 
the  nose.  Others  say  the  cord  in  the  ear  aud 
on  the  end  of  the  nose  should  be  cut.  I  do 
not  believe  in  such  nonsensical  quackery  aud 
am  doctoring  her  in  my  own  way,  using  the 
hoinoepathic  veterinary  specific  for  fever 
ac  d  inflammation  aud  bathing  the  head  with 
extract  of  witch-hazel,  although  I  do  not 
notice  that  there  is  auy  boat  or  inflammation 
about  her,  "What  is  tbe  trouble;  aud  what 
should  be  the  treatment  ; 


4.  Nearly  all  our  standard  winter  apples  spoil 
when  green,  owing  to  “bitter  rot.”  Very 
small  black  specks — from  one  to  a  dozen — ap¬ 
pear  on  the  apple  about  tbe  first  of  July,  and 
slowly  destroy  the  whole  fruit.  The  decayed 
parts  are  black  and  very  bitter.  Is  this  caused 
by  tbe  coddling  moth?  5.  What  are  the  six 
largest  varieties  of  apples  for  this  locality? 
6.  How  are  apples  “crossed”  to  produce  new 
varieties?  7.  How  can  good  large  watermel¬ 
ons  be  raised  l 

Ans. — 1,  2,  and  3.  Dwarf  apple  trees  are 
quite  a  desirable  prettiness  for  an  amateur's 
town  garden,  but  not  at  all  a  thing  desirable 
for  extensive  planting.  The  trees  are  too 
much  liable  to  fatal  accidents  where  exposed 
in  tbe  fields.  Tbe  Paradise  stock  is  very  brit¬ 
tle,  and  as  the  trees  will  not  remain  dwarf 
unless  grafted  well  above  ground,  they  are 
apt  to  snap  off  like  a  crack-willow,  often 
when  loaded  with  fruit.  As  the  trunks  and 
branches  acquire  stiffness,  this  risk  increases; 
every  shock  and  twist  helps  to  bring  on  the 
final  fatal  severance.  But  in  a  sheltered  gar¬ 
den,  and  with  a  good,  durable  locust  stake  for 


support,  the  admirer  of  fine  fruit  can  grow 
such  specimens  as  to  size,  quality  and  high 
color  as  can  rarely  be  obtained  from  standard 
trees.  The  numerous  feeding  roots  of  tbe 
Paradise  supply  tbe  tops  well,  and  the  supplies 
have  but  a  short  distance  to  travel  to  gain 
their  destination  in  the  leaves.  They  may  be 
planted  12  feet  apart.  4.  Home  sorts  of  ap¬ 
ples  seem  specially  liable  to  attacks  of 
a  fungus  which  ends  in  bitter  rot, 
but  where  it  affects  sorts  generally  the 
cause  is  rather  likely  to  lie  in  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  trees,  and  especially  of  their 
stems.  When  branches  have  been  broken  off 
or  roughly  cut  off  and  the  wounds  have  not 
been  cut  dose  and  painted  over  to  prevent  de¬ 
cay,  the  beartwood  soon  becomes  diseased 
and  as  it  carries  raw  sap  from  the  roots  to 
the  leaves  its  supply  of  this  becomes  vitiated 
on  the  way.  and  the  whole  system  of  the  tree 
suffers  from  it.  In  such  cases  if  the  tree 
shows  itself  able  to  throw  up  strong  sprouts 
from  the  roots,  the  best  course  is  to  saw  it  off 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


LEGS  AND  ARMS 

WITH  RUBBER  FEET  AUD  HANDS. 

Thirty-five  years  .if  tbe  most  extensive  experience, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  of  any  manu¬ 
facturer  iu  the  world.  Flattering  commendations 
from  *11  parts  of  the  world  attest  the  superiority  of 

the  Robber  Hand  and  Foot. 


3tti.sceU»ncou$i  9Uvmi,$inn 


Torturing,  disfiguring,  itching,  scaly 

and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  blood, 
with  loss  of  hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  age,  are  eured 
by  the  Crnaa  Remedies. 

CiTict-RA  Resolvent,  the  New  Blood  Purifier,  cleans¬ 
es  the  blood  and  perspiration  of  disease  sustaining 
elements,  and  thus  removes  the  cause 

Cracnu,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  iustantlv  allays  itch¬ 
ing  and  Inflammation,  clears  the  skin  and  scalp  of 
crusts,  scales  and  sores,  and  restores  the  hair. 

Ci’-nc  TEA  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Beautifler  Is  In¬ 
dispensable  in  treating  skin  diseases,  baby  humors, 
skin  blemishes,  chapped  and  oily  skin.  Cutici’ka 
Remedies  are  the  great  skin  benutTflers. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  ConcttRA.  50c.;  Rfsoeyext- 
41.  Soap.  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 

tySeud  for  "How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  hy  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before 
asking  a  quesdou,  please  see  If  It  Is  not  answered  In 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  afew  questions  at 
one  time.  Put  quest  ions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.l 


The  illustrations  represent  a  young  man  who  lost 
noth  !-  r: s  by  a  railroad  accident.  He  is  able  to 
Skate  (if  *  or  roller),  Ride  a  Bicycle,  Dance  or 
I’lay  Ball  v  Ith  '  ut  any  issistauce  except  his  artifi¬ 
cial  limbs  with  rubber  feet. 

ARMS  restore  the  appearance  and  assist  greatly 
in  the  performance  of  labor. 

Parties  who  live  at  a  distance,  or  who  Would  he 
inconvenienced  bv  a  journey  to  our  place,  can 
supply  measurements  on  our  formula,  and 
secure  good  results.  Thousands  are  thus  treated 
in  Canada.  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
Europe,  aud  our  own  States  and  Territories. 

111.  Pamphlet  and  Copyright  Formula  sent  free. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

70T  Broadway,  New  York, 


LEUCORRHCEA  IN  A  MARE;  ERUPTIONS. 

J.  B.  Rago,  Kans, — Of  my  two  mares  one 
last  summer  Lad  a  colt  which  lived  only  two 
days.  It  didu’t  suckle  well.  On  tbe  ninth 
day  I  bred  her  to  a  jack-  Then  fora  long  time 
she  discharged  a  whitish  fluid  at  intervals  of 
10  to  14  days  a^art.  She  refused  to  be  served 
by  a  horse.  For  the  last  two  months  the  dis¬ 
charges  come  every  day  more  or  less.  Though 
her  appetite  is  good  she  has  fallen  off  in  flesh. 
Our  veterinarian  says  she  is  troubled  with  the 
whites,  aud  lie  gave  me  some  stuff  to  be  in¬ 
jected,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  do  any  good. 
The  other  mare  has  eruptions  all  over  her 
back  and  loins  like  warbles  on  a  cow’s  back. 
Tbe  hair  appears  dead  on  the  tumors.  Our 
veterinarian  says  the  trouble  is  due  to  impur¬ 
ity  of  the  blood.  What  does  tbe  Rural 
say? 

answered  by  dr.  f.  l,  ktlbornk. 

1.  The  veterinarian  was  probably  correct 
in  bis  diagnosis,  as  the  symptoms  certainly  in¬ 
dicate  leucorrboea,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
“whites.”  We  suspect  the  injections  were 
made  only  into  the  vagina  instead  of  iuto  the 
uterus  or  womb  as  is  probably  necessary  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  similar  cases: 
With  the  hand  and  forearm  well  soaped  or 
oiled,  carefully  introduce  the  hand  directly 
into  the  vagina.  (These  explorations  should 
always  be  made  with  great  care  and  the  bauds 
should  be  kept  well  soaped  or  oiled  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  delicate  liniug  membranes.) 
At  tbe  farther  end  of  this  large  cavity,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  foot,  will  be  found  a  well 
rounded,  more  or  less  firm  protuberance,  the 
cervix  or  neck  of  the  womb.  In  the  center  of 
this  neck  there  is  au  opening  or  passage  into 
the  womb.  Iu  health  this  passage  is  usually 
firmly  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscu¬ 
lar  walls.  But  in  diseases  of  this  kind,  where 
the  discharge  comes  from  the  womb,  the  neck 
is  usually  relaxed  aud  the  passage  into  the 
womb  more  or  less  open.  If  not  thus  opeu  the 
passage  cun  be  readily  dilated  by  slowly  and 
carefully  inserting  one  fiuger  and  then  two  or 
more,  until  au  opening  is  made  large  enough 
to  insert  a  small  tube. 

If  upon  examination  we  fiud  the  'neck  open 
or  relaxed,  we  may  quite  safely  conclude  that 
the  discharge  came  from  the  womb;  while  if 
very  firmly  contracted  it  is  probable  that  the 
discharge  comes  only  from  the  vagina  or  neck 
of  the  womb,  in  which  case  the  treatment  is 
comparatively  a  simple  matter.  But  in  the 
city  of  ehruuie  cases  of  this  kiud,  the 
womb  will  be  found  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
disease  and  discharge.  Haviug  thus  prepared 
the  way  to  the  womb,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  injection.  Employ  a  large-sized  catheter, 
or  a  piece  of  one-half  or  three-fourths  inch 
hard  rubber  tubiug,  at  least  three  feet  long, 
iuto  one  end  of  which  tit  a  small  funnel.  Pass 
the  other  end  of  the  tubiug  into  the  womb. 
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BONE  FERTILIZERS 


Ammomotetf  Bone  Supei~phosphate. 

NO  FERTILIZER  SELLING  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE 
SHOWS  AS  HIGH  VALUATION.  IT  LEADS 
ALL  OTHERS. 


ANSWERED  BY'  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I  cannot  satisfactorily  diagnose  tbe  case 
from  this  description,  aud  eau,  therefore,  only 
recommend  a  course  of  treatment,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  treatment  required 
aud  will  prove  beneficial.  Give  one  dram  of 
powdered  nux  vomica  nigbt  and  morning, 
either  made  into  a  bull  with  linseed  meal  aud 
sirup  or  scattered  over  the  feed.  Gradually 
increase  the  dose  uutil  slight  muscular  jerk¬ 
ing  or  twitching  is  observed — especially 
noticeable  when  the  animal  is  excited  iu  any 
way — or  until  two-dram  doses  are  given  at 
the  eud  of  two  weeks,  if  the  twitchings  do  not 
occur  before.  Diminish  che  dose  one-half  as 
soon  as  this  effect  is  produced,  and  finally 
stop  the  medicine  altogether  when  the  animal 
has  regained  perfect  control  of  hex-self.  Keep 
the  bowels  open.  If  not  already  loose  give 
one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  thereafter 
one  pint  overy  three  or  four  days  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Feeding  one  pint  of  ground  linseed  in 
the  feed  two  or  three  times  daily  may  prove 
sufficient  without  the  piut  doses  of  oil.  You 
are  right  iu  your  opinion  of  the  irratioual, 
nonsensical  treatment  of  cutting  out  the 
hooks,  the  cord  in  the  ear  or  in  the  end  of  the 
nose.  Such  treatment  only  inflicts  needless 
[min  on  the  poor  animal,  and  iu  all  cases 
aggravates  instead  of  removing  or  curing  the 
disease*  AU  unnecessary,  cruel  treatment  of 
this  kind,  commonly  practiced  by  quacks  and 
ignorant,  but  well-meauiug  horse-doctors, 
should  be  done  away  with. 

DWARF  APPLES;  BITTER  ROT;  CROSSING  AP¬ 
PLES;  WATERMELON  CULTURE: 

J.  J.  C . ,  Van  Buren,  Mo. — 1.  How  many 
dwarf  apple  trees  should  be  planted  per  acre? 
2.  Will  they  produce  as  many  bushels  per 
acre  as  standard  trees?  8.  Are  the  planting 
aud  cultivation  the  same  for  both  kinds? 
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finest  paper,  with  the  1  Ruinatious  under  the  suiiervisiou  of  that  unrivaled  horticultural  artist.  W.  0.  Scranton, 
and  greatly  improved  iu  every  way  yet  its  list i actively  practical,  original,  progressive,  condensed,  entertaining, 
timely,  pure  and  truthful  character  wdl  be  rigidly  maintained. 

INVALUABLE  PAPERS  .  ,  Prof.  J.  T.  BURRELL. 

Written  expressly  fur  UuouajiI'  and  Garden,  and  finely  Of  Pear  Blight  and  Peach  Yellows  fame— a  budget  on 
illustrated,  will  be  contributed  in  lt»s  by  "  Fungi  Injurious  to  Fruits.” 
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(Continued  from  page  869.) 

close  totbo  ground  while  out  of  leaf,  paint  the 
stump  over  or  coat  it  with  thick  gas  tar  thin¬ 
ned  by  warmth,  and  then  train  up  a  new 
stem  and  give  it  such  core  as  will  prevent  its 
being  debarked  in  the  least  or  deprived  of 
any  of  its  leaves  or  t  heir  shade  so  long  as 
they  are  green.  A  graft  can  be  set  on  of  any 
favorite  sort  that  does  satisfactorily  well  in 
t  he  region  or  locality  where  the  tree  grows. 

5.  Ben.  Davis,  Buckingham,  Cooper,  Lady’s 
Sweet,  Major,  Rawlo's  Genet,  Ked  Astrachau. 

6.  Iu  order  to  learn  how  fruits,  flowers,  etc., 
are  crossed  on  each  other  it  is  necessary  first 
to  see  and  know  the  male  and  female  parts 
common  to  all  flowers.  No  teacher  ought  to 
receive  a  certificate  without  being  able  to 
answer  simple  questions  frr.m  the  grand  book 
of  Nature  as  well  as  questions  from  the  type 
of  the  text-books.  We  think  our  inquirer  need 
not  go  far  to  learn  to  recognize  stamens  with 
their  anthers  and  their  pollen;  and  pistils 
with  their  stigmas  and  their  ovaries.  The 
springtime  of  blossoms  v  ill  then  afford  more 
immediate  interest  to  him  than  all  the  illus¬ 
trated  papers  of  the  world  can  supply.  Re¬ 
move  the  anthers,  before  they  are  mature,  with 
the  point  of  a  penknife.  The  stigma  (female 
part)  remains.  Then  apply  pollen  from  the 
variety  with  which  it  is  desired  to  cross.  The 
pollen  will  be  found  in  all  perfect,  mature  an* 
thers.  Cover  with  tissue  paper  to  protect 
against  other  pollen.  7,  Have  the  land  deep 
and  mellow.  Prepare  hills,  say,  ten  feet,  apart 
each  way.  Use  a  liberal  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  horse  manure  and  incorporate  it  with 
the  soil  of  the  bill.  Plant  us  many  seeds  iu  a 
hill  as  you  choose,  and  when  they  sprout  pull 
up  all  but  two,  or  at  most  three  of  the  strong¬ 
est.  Keep  them  entirely  free  of  weeds.  It 
is  well  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  vines  as  soon 
as  the  melons  begin  to  sot.  Plant  the  seeds 
not  until  settled  warm  weather. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  GREEN  MANURING. 

* llnexj)e rimer Kankalece,  III. — I  am  in 
the  small-fruit  business.  Slough  hay  is  so 
cheap  here  and  straw  so  dear — owing  to  the 
consumption  of  the  latter  by  a  paper  mill — 
that  the  former  is  freely  used  for  bedding 
purposes,  consequently  the  manure  is  of  little 
value  to  me — on  a  sandy  loam  soil  with  a 
gravel  subsoil — at  50  cents  and  SO  cents  more 
for  hauling.  It  is  too  heating.  I  wish  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  raising  strawberries  principally 
and  do  not  wish  to  alternate  with  other  crops 
more  than  necessary,  for  gardening  is  already 
overdone  here.  My  land  has  had  but  little 
stable  manure  for  several  years,  but  still  it 
raises  very  nice  berries— but  I  wish  to  raise  a 
gilt  edged  article  for  home  market  and  for 
fancy  trade  in  Chicago.  Part  of  my  land  is 
infested  with  white  grubs,  and  1  thought  of 
raising  and  plow  iug  under  two  or  three  crops 
of  turnips  for  green  manure;  would  anything 
else  answer  better?  Would  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  manures  in  connection  with  the  above 
be  advisable?  How  large  should  1  nllow  the 
turnips  to  grow  before  turning  them  under? 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  whenever  1  plow 
under  an  old  bed  al  ter  fruiting,  to  sow  to  f  ur. 
nips  and  turn  them  under  before  hard  freezing? 

Ans. — Manure  is  of  quite  as  much  import¬ 
ance  in  small  fruit  growing  as  in  the  culture 
of  wheat  or  corn.  When  it  consists  largely 
of  marsh  grass  it  is  more  valuable  than  that 
made  from  straw,  as  the  marsh  grass  contains 
about  three  times  as  much  nit  rogen  as  straw 
does.  There  is  no  other  manure  so  valuable 
for  strawberries  as  thut  of  cows.  It  is  cool 
and  moist,  two  qualities  favorable  for  this 
crop.  Horse  manure  is  too  dry  and  heating. 
In  the  absence  of  manure,  a  very  good  substi¬ 
tute  may  bo  found  by  plowing  under  the  old 
beds  and  sowing  them  with  rape  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  turnips,  and  applying  Peruvian  gu¬ 
ano  or  the  complete  manure  which  contains 
all  the  elements  of  stable  manure.  A  good 
growth  of  rape  plowed  under  would  give  the 
coolness  and  moisture  to  the  soil,  which  are 
most  desirable  for  strawberries.  With  this 
treatment  we  do  not  doubt  that  strawberries 
could  be  grown  consecutively  with  this  inter¬ 
calated  crop  plowed  in.  Wo  would  apply  the 
fertilizer  upon  the  prepared  soil  by  harrow¬ 
ing  in  300  to  600  pounds  per  aero  immediately 
before  planting. 

FLESHINGS  AND  BONE-STEAMING. 

J.  M.  IK.,  St,  Mary's,  Pa,— 1. What  percent, 
of  ammonia  do  pure  fleshings  from  a  tannery 
contain,  if  not  dry,  and  with  how  much 
kaiuit  or  sawdust  should  they  be  composted  to 
preserve  all  the  ammonia  ?  3.  What  percent, 
of  the  ammonia  is  lost  in  steaming  green 
bones  for  -18  hours  in  an  open  vessel  ? 

Anh. — 1.  As  fleshings  consist  mostly  of  fat, 
and  vary  considerably  in  character,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  how  much  ammonia  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  them,  if  they  are  made  up  mostly 
of  parings  of  the  hide,  scraps  of  flesh,  aud  but 
little  fat,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  would 
amount  to  probably  enough  to  muko  10  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  weight  of  ammonia.  But  wet 
fleshings  not  only  contain  75  per  cent,  of 


water  naturally,  but  some  more  in  the  moist¬ 
ure  held  in  them  after  the  steeping  of  the 
hides  iu  the  vats,  hence  it  is  not  probable  that 
more  than  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  could  bo 
gained  from  them.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
anything  to  be  mixed  with  them  to  preserve 
the  ammonia.  Ammonia  is  not  formed  iu 
them  until  decomposition  occurs,  and  as  flesh¬ 
ings  are  usually  plowed  in  the  laud  while  fresh 
or  made  into  compost,  no  ammonia  will,  or 
should,  escape.  If  it  should,  gypsum  is  the 
best  absorbent  to  take  up  the  ammonia.  Saw¬ 
dust  is  quite  useless,  atld  any  potash  or  other 
alkali  is  worse  than  useless.  No  ammonia 
exists  in  fresh  bones;  the  dry  gelatine  of  the 
bones  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
equal  to  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
Steaming  for  48  hours  will  deprive  the  boues 
of  nearly  all  their  gelatine,  and  consequently 
of  their  nitrogen. 

INDIGESTION  IN  A  HORSE;  VETERINARY  PRE¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

K.  O.  A.,  Aberdeen,  Dak. — When  my  12- 
ycar-old  horse  has  had  a  rest  for  a  few  days, 
he  bloats  badly  and  sometimes  has  severe 
colic  pains.  He  is  fed  on  oats  and  Timothy 
hay,  the  latter  not  mouldy;  but  there  is  some 
very  fine  metallic  dust  in  it.  I  got  him  about 
six  weeks  ago.  He  was  run  down  very  much 
in  flesh  then,  but  has  picked  up  well  since. 
He  heaves  badly  sometimes.  His  howels 
work  freely  but  be  can’t  get  rid  of  the  "gas,’* 
How  should  ho  bo  treated?  2.  Is  there  any 
way  to  compel  a  veterinarian  to  write  the 
prescriptions  for  which  I  pay  him,  in  com¬ 
mon  English.  He  gives  me  them  in  unintelli¬ 
gible  jargon;  and  sends  me  with  them  to  a 
druggist  who  pays  him  a  percentage  on  all  of 
these  prescriptions. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I.  The  hoi,se  is  probably  suffering  from 
chronic  indigestion,  the  cause  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  determine  from  your  description 
with  no  previous  history  of  the  case.  Give 
one  quart  of  raw'  linseed  oil  to  open  the  bowels 
freely,  and  repeat  the  dose  in  24  hours  if  no 
improvement  is  produced.  Thou  try  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders:  No.  1  to  be  given  night  and 
morning  for  the  first  week,  and  No.  2  the  same 
for  the  second  week.  Continue  to  alteruate 
the  two  powders  for  several  weeks  If  neces¬ 
sary.  Report  the  result  in  one  or  two  months. 
No.  1  powdered  gentian  and  Glauber  salts,  each 
one- half  ounce,  niter  and  pulverized  aloes  each 
two  drains.  No.  3.  one  half  ounce  each  pow_ 
dered  gentian  and  ginger,  aud  two  drams  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  Whenever  there  occurs 
much  tympany  or  bloating,  give  two  drams  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  pint  of  cold  gruel 
every  two  or  three  hours,  with  frequent  injec¬ 
tions  of  warm  water  until  relieved  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  the  dusty  buy,  slightly  dampen  it 
before  feeding.  Good  corn  fodder  substituted 
iu  part  would  lie  excellent.  The  grain  ration 
should  consist  iu  part  of  wheat  bran,  or  mid. 
dlings  mid  linseed  meal.  Give  little  or  nocorn 
lor  several  months.  Reduce  the  feed  when 
idle,  or,  what  is  preferable,  give  regular  dally 
exercise.  2,  In  his  regular  practice,  you 
cannot  compel  the  veterinarian  to  write  his 
prescriptions  in  English  for  you,  unless  lie 
chooses  to  at  your  request.  Neither  can  he 
compel  you  to  patronize  any  certain  drug 
store.  You  can  have  his  prescriptions  filled 
equally  well  by  any  other  druggist.  Your 
only  remedy  is  either  not  to  employ  this  vet¬ 
erinarian  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  his 
methods,  or  to  putromzo  your  own  druggist 
who  will  very  likely  give  you  the  English 
equivalent  of  the  prescription. 

SWEENY  OF  HIP  JOINT  IN  A  MARE. 

Subscriber ,  Ohio, — A  valuable  four-year- 
old  trotting  mare  while  being  trained,  about 
three  months  ago,  received  some  injury  in  the 
left  hind  leg.  A  veterinarian  who  examined 
it  thought  it  was  in  thefoot,  but  thut  uppeured 
perfectly  sound.  I  thought  at  first  that  the 
scut  of  the  disease  was  In  the  stifle  and  then  in 
the  hip.  She  couldn’t  lean  on  that  leg  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  muscles  have  atrophied, 
causing  a  perceptible  shrinkage  or  sweeny. 
How  can  I  restore  the  parts  to  their  normal 
condition  in  a  short  time? 

Ans. — Probably  the  most  rapid  method  of 
replacing  the  atrophied  muscle  is  to  send  a 
current  of  electricity  daily,  for  lifleen  min¬ 
utes,  through  the  muscle.  In  the  absence  of 
mi  electric  buttery,  apply  mild  blisters,  as 
the  next  best  method,  uud  repeat  as  often  as 
the  skill  becomes  healed,  until  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  is  produced.  Moderate  daily  exercise 
will  also  bo  very  boneflolal,  and  hasten  the  re¬ 
covery.  It  will  probably  require  considera¬ 
ble  time  to  replace  the  wasted  muscle  entirely. 
Such  cases  cauuot  usually  be  restored  "in  a 
short  time.” 

SORGHUM  FUR  SIRUP. 

J.  O.  S.,  Pendleton,  S.  C.—l.  What  is  the 
best  kind  of  sorghum  seed  for  sirup?  When 
should  the  cane  bo  cut.  2.  Why  does  sorghum 
blacken  the  teeth  when  eaten? 

I*  Ans.— 1,  The  most  popular  variety  of  sor¬ 


ghum  is  the  Early  Amber  cane.  It  is  cut  when 
the  seed  is  ripe  and  thus  the  seed  pays  all  the 
expenses  of  growing  the  crop,  yielding  about 
25  bushels  per  acre  of  grain  equal  to  corn  in 
feeding  value  2.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  "sorghum,”  whether  it  is  the  sirup 
or  the  cane  itself  that  is  mount.  The  cane  it¬ 
self  has  no  olTect  upon  the  teeth;  the  sirup 
may  have  uuder  certain  conditions  as  when  if 
is  boiled  iu  a  rusty  iron  kettle  or  evaporator, 
when  the  sugar  will  precipitate  the  iron  salts 
(both  ferrous  and  ferric)  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  acids  iu  the  juice  upon  the  iron.  These 
iron  salts  cause  the  sirup  to  have  a  very  dark 
color  and  it  will  blacken  the  teeth  when  used  in 
excessive  quantities. 

TREATMENT  OF  PEAR  AND  STRAWBERRY 
SEED. 

S.  C.,  Davenport,  W.  T.— How  should  pear 
and  strawberry  seed  be  treated  to  insure 
their  growth? 

Ans.— Collect  the  seeds  from  ripe,  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  pears  and  place  them  in  a  box  of 
sand  that  is  slightly  moist.  This  box  limy  be 
kept  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar  until  spring.  Then 
plant  them  about  three  inches  deep  in  rich, 
friable  soil  Or  they  may  be  planted  two 
inches  deep  and  covered  with  old,  fine  manure 
to  act  as  u  mulch  and  keep  the  soil  from 
baking.  They  may  also  be  planted  in  the 
fall  and  the  drills  covered  with  manure 
until  spring,  when  the  coarser  part  of  the 
mulch  may  be  raked  off,  Simply  wash  the 
pulp  of  the  strawberry  from  the  seeds  and 
plant  them  iu  a  well  prepared  plot  out-of- 
doors,  or  in  boxes  or  pots  in  the  house,  or  in 
cold-frames.  Let  the  soil  ho  fine  ami,  us  the 
seeds  are  small,  merely  cover  thorn.  A  glass 
may  well  bo  placed  over  the  seeds  until  they 
begin  to  sprout.  They  gormiuuto  very  readi¬ 
ly.  February  is  a  good  lime  to  start  straw¬ 
berry  seeds  iu  the  house.  The  seedlings  may 
then  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain, 
iu  early  June. 


Miscellaneous. 

M.  IF,,  St,  Mary's,  Pa. — What  is  the  price 
of  bones  iu  the  following  cities:  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit  or  Chicago,  aud  Buf¬ 
falo? 

Ans.— The  price  of  bones  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  size  of  the  lot,  their  condi¬ 
tion  and  transportation  charges.  The  prices 
in  the  cities  named  are  about  the  same.  A  fair 
average  price  for  dry  boues  would  be  about 
|14  per  ton. 

J.  H,,  West.  P.  O.,  W.  Va. — 1.  How  can 
the  Resurrection  plant  be  propagated?  3. 
Will  it  benefit  deutzlas  t.o  cut  them  back  in 
order  to  make  them  bloom  more  freely? 

Ans— 1.  By  .division.  But  almost  all  of  the 
plants  iu  cultivation  have  been  introduced  di¬ 
rectly  from  their  native  habitats.  2.  Thin  out 
the  old  and  scraggy  wood  iu  the  fall,  and 
shorten  hack  the  young  wood  after  they  have 
done  blooming  in  June. 

W.  T.  It.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. — Is 
Xautlioceras  sorbifoliu  worth  planting? 
Where  can  it  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price? 

Ans — Yes,  it  is  a  line  shrub,  curly  to  flower 
aud  very  hardy.  John  Haul,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  sent  us  onr  plants.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  charge  from  *  I  to  $1.50 
per  plant. 

J.  N  N.,  Ontario,  Can. — The  great  draw¬ 
back  to  grape-growing  iu  a  lurge  part  of  On¬ 
tario  is  the  late  spring  and  early  fall  frosts. 
Can  any  reader  of  the  Rural  suggest  a  cheap 
way  to  protect  our  mature  grapes,  such  as 
Concord,  Niagara,  etc.,  either  with  glass,  cot¬ 
ton  sheets  or  uuy  other? 

IF.  O  F.,  Oreensburg,  Ind — You  can  learn 
all  about  A.  N.  Colo’s  system  of  irrigation  by 
reudiug  his  book,  “  The  New  Agrieul 
turc,”  or  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

L.  C.  It.,  New  Orleans,  La. — You  can  get 
the  Nixon  nozzle  from  J.  M.  Tborburn  &  Co., 
New  York. 

»♦» 

DISCUSSION. 

UNWHOLESOMENESS  OF  SALTPETER. 

W.  C.  G. — In  the  Rural  of  December  10, 
Dr.  Henry  Stewart  objects  to  the  use  of  salt¬ 
peter  in  food,  as  having  a  directly  injurious 
effect  upon  the  kidneys,  in  this  1  quite  agree 
with  him  when  it  is  used  in  any  appreciable 
quantity.  Many  other  things  too  are  harm¬ 
ful  which  are  in  common  use  in  culinary  art; 
for  instance,  cinnamon,  cloves,  aud  flavoring 
extracts.  I  have  known  at  least  two  individ¬ 
uals  to  lose  their  health  from  eating  cloves  iu 
excessive  quantities,  producing  derangement 
of  the  heart  functions,  and  consequent  dropsy, 
reducing  them  to  quite  a  dangerous  state  of 
invalidism,  and  so  poisoning  their  blood  that 
it  took  years  to  recover  even  comfortable 
health,  after  quitting  the  use  of  the  unwhole¬ 
some  articles  when  their  pernicious  effects 
were  made  plain  to  them.  But  yet,  who  shall 
say  that  a  moderate  use  of  either  of  the  three 


mentioned  articles,  os  condiments,  is  injurious 
to  health?  Certain  it  is  that  one  is  likely  to 
get  more  of  them  in  a  year  in  one’s  food  than 
of  saltpeter  in  butter,  even  if  the  saltpeter  is 
used  in  every  churning.  Let  ns  figure  a  little: 
The  quantity  used  must  never  exceed  an 
ounce,  or  at  most  an  ounce  aud  a  half 
to  the  ouo  hundred  pounds.  But  admit¬ 
ting  that  two  ounces  were  used,  this 
would  give  ono  ounce  (sixteen  grains)  to  every 
50  pounds  of  butter.  There  are  800  ounces  in 
50  pounds — 1,600  half  ounces.  Now  allowing 
one  half-ounce  to  bo  eaten  by  each  person  at  a 
meal,  this  gives  but  1-100  of  a  gram  for  each 
individual— an  infinitesimal  dose,  surely.  If 
Dr.  S.  never  uses  saltpeter  in  curing  hams  or 
beef,  will  lie  kindly  give  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  bis  formula?  If  the  sense  of  smell  is 
so  much  more  acute  than  that  of  taste,  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  advice 
given  in  regard  to  holding  one’s  nose,  but  as 
for  mo  I  should  prefer  to  cat  my  bread  with¬ 
out  butter. 

L.  T.  S.,  Topeka,  Kans. — Iu  the  Rural  of 
December  10,  page  825,  we  are  told  of  a  new 
breed  of  coach  horses — the  Yorkshire  Bay — 
which  we  are  informed  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Cleveland  Bay.  There  seems  to 
be  a  mania  not  only  among  horticulturists 
and  pomologists;  but  also  among  stockmen,  for 
multiplying  varieties  where  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  difference.  W  hen  it  was  conceded  that 
the  Holstein  aud  Friesian  Dutch  cattle  and 
also  the  Aberdeen  and  Angus  (or  Forfar) 
Scotch  polls  were  substantially  identical  many 
of  us  hailed  the  amalgamation  of  the  names  as 
a  sign  of  better  things  iu  the  future;  but  we 
have  still  the  PercheTon  and  Norman  breeds 
which  are  really  the  same;  and  now  come  the 
Cleveland  Bay  aud  Y orkshlro  Bay  1  Of  course, 
coin mOU  sense  and  popular  intelligence  will 
force  the  breeders  and  importers  of  tliese 
horses  before  long  to  unite  upon  a  common 
uaino  to  avoid  confusion,  misconception  uud 
imposition,  but  why  start  the  trouble?  Was 
it  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  a  patient  pub¬ 
lic  more  of  such  clumsy,  mouth-filling,  com¬ 
pound  names  us  Holstein-Friesian,  Aberdeen 
Angus  and  Duroe-Jersey? 

II.  L.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.— On  page  851  of 
the  Rural,  B.  F.  Johnson  asks  some  inter¬ 
esting  questions  as  to  the  effects  of  "a  fresh 
meat  ration  given  daily  to  a  milch  cow.”  It 
would  bo  interesting,  if  nothing  else,  to  have 
answers  made  to  his  inquiries;  but  whoever 
makes  them  will,  I  hui»e,  also  tell  us  what 
practical  good  can  he  obtained  by  feeding 
such  a  ration,  aud  also  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  changing  a  cow  from  a  grum- 
nivorous  animal  to  a  carnivorous  beast.  Of 
course,  wo  all  know  that  when  a  milch  cow 
eats  any  tainted  food,  the  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  are  proportionally  injured.  The  fresh 
meat  ration  therefore  must  be  sound  uud 
wholesome — wouldn’t  it  therefore  be  a  trllle 
too  expensive  ?  Thou  again  carnivorous  beasts 
are,  as  a  rule,  fiercer  and  less  tractable  than 
graninivorous  animals.  Whut  effect  would 
a  daily  fresh,  souud  meat  ration  have  on  the 
temper  of  a  cow  ? 


iHiscfllancous. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Backstrom  Cream  Separator.— We  have 
received  a  descriptive  catalogue  from  the 
Backstrom  Centrifugal  Separator  Co.,  19 
West  23d  street,  New  York.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  no  dairy  subject  is  attract¬ 
ing  more  attention  than  that  of  t  he  separation 
of  cream  from  milk  by  the  centrifugal  pro¬ 
cess.  As  creameries  multiply  aud  dairy  edu¬ 
cation  gains,  uow  and  improved  appliances 
are  more  carefully  tested,  and  humtieds  who 
a  few  years  ago  sneered  at  the  idea  of  "separat¬ 
ing”  cream  by  machinoy  are  now  patronizing 
the  machines  they  once  thought  useless. 
Attention  is  directed  to  this  catalogue  because 
it  contains  a  description  of  the  Backstrom 
Separator,  so  minute  and  clear  that  all  who 
study  it  can  easily  understand  the  principle 
upon  which  it  works.  The  “Backstrom”  is 
simple  in  mechanism  mid  can  bo  adapted  to 
any  kind  of  power.  Those  who  send  for  this 
catalogue  and  study  it  will  be  aide  to  discuss 
this  “centrifugal  process”  iutclligeutly. 

University  of  California.— Bulletin  No. 

76  from  this  institution  deals  with  the  seed 
distribution  which  is  maintained  by  the  col¬ 
lege.  As  it  seoms  probable  that  our  public 

sued  distribution  will  iu  the  future  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  tin.’  various  experiment  stations^^M 
the  plan  followed  iu  California  will  bo 
studying. 


A  tJood  Reputation.  llrowii’H  Bronchial 

Troches  liavo  born  heron-  the  nubile  many  years,  ami 
everywhere  acknowledged  to  irt  the  bunt  hiuiudy  loi 
all  throat  i  roubles.  .....  ...  . 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Elliott,  KldKOfleM,  Uonu.,  says:  1  have 
never  been  without  them  for  the  lust  thirty  years. 
Wouhl  us  soon  think  oj  Itvfny  w  tl.out  breath. 

They  quickly  relieves  Coughs,  Sore  Threat,  ami 
Bronchial  A  (Teel Urns.  Price  J!>  cents.  For  sale  every¬ 
where,  and  only  In  boxes.-  Ad  v 
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WOBK-AT-HOMB  SWINDLES.— Of  all  the  petty 
swindles  perpetrated  on  the  public,  the  work- 
at-home  fraud  is  the  meanest,  and  most  heart¬ 
less.  In  all  cases  the  victims  are  people  who 
are  iu  search  of  employment  of  some  sort 
which  they  can  perform  at  home  and  in  most 
cases  they  can  ill  a  If  or  d  the  dollar  or  more  of 
which  the  sharpers  usually  fleece  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  aggravation  of  disappointed 
hopes  The  bait  Offered  is  usually  attractive 
enough  to  ho  strongly  tempting  without  ex- 
citing  suspicion.  Swindlers  of  this  kiud  hail 
from  all  over  the  country,  from  small  as  well 
as  large  towns  and  cities;  hut  those  in  Boston, 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago  are  the  most  pestiferous.  The  bait  is  of 
various  k  inds,  from  working  lace  or  worsted  to 
painting  photographs.  It  is  usually  presented 
in  small  advertisements  in  various  weekly 
publications  of  a  large  country  circulation, 
and  is  generally  addressed  to  women  or  inva¬ 
lids  of  either  sex.  Here  is  a  specimen: 

WANTED— Ladies  to  work  for  us  at  their 
homes.  Seven  to  ten  dollars  per  week  can  bo 
quietly  made.  No  photo  painting,  no  can. 
vassing.  For  full  particulars  please  address 
at  once  the  Art  Company,  19th  st.,  Boston. 

An  advertisement  like  this  brings  an  aver¬ 
age  of  from  50  to  100  replies  a  day.  An  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business  costs 
only  one  cent,  for  a  postal  card,  or  two  cents 
for  a  stamp,  and  hundreds  of  ladies  in  country 
and  city,  anxious  to  eke  out  a  slim  incorao  or 
to  make  pin  money  by  some  sort  of  home 
work,  send  their  addresses  to  the  concern.  Iu 
reply  they  receive  a  circular  containing  plaus¬ 
ible  and  alluring  offers,  which  invaribly  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  or  more  for  an 
“outfit."  The  Eye-Opener  1ms  a  pigeon-hole 
full  of  such  circulars  and  advertisements  col¬ 
lected  within  the  current  year,  to  say  tiolhiug 
of  hundreds  waste  paper-basketed  in  former 
years.  They  are  all  of  a  piece,  varying 
only  with  the  character  jff  the  bait. 
They  all  want,  remittances  for  patterns,  in 
structions  and  the  rough  material  to  be  work¬ 
ed  up.  The}’  all  toll  how  easily  the  work  is 
learned.  After  two  or  three  days’  practice 
any  one  can  earn  from  $7  to  $15  a  week. 
Each  promises  to  buy  the  finished  article  at 
a  fair  figure  and  to  remit  “pay man t  prompt¬ 
ly  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  work.”  This 
is  a  stereotyped  promise.  A  very  largo  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  receiving  those  circulars  are 
caught.  They  sorely  need  the  money  from 
the  work,  and  the  outlay  is  small,  while  the 
promises  are  enticing.  The  material  sent 
iu  all  cases  is  worth  only  a  few  cents — 
generally  less  than  a  dime — and  of  eourso 
a-s  a  rule  any  ono  without  experience  who 
attempts  to  do  the  work  soon  gives  it  up  for 
a  had  job.  The  few  who  do  forward  to  the 
advertiser  any  completed  work,  in  almost  all 
cases  receive  iu  reply  o  note  saying  that  it  is 
not  satisfactory.  Usually  also  attempts  are 
made  to  weedle  more  money  out  of  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  pocket  for  more  material,  further  in¬ 
structions,  or  a  completer  outfit.  When  no 
more  money  can  bo  obtained,  the  dupe  is  dis¬ 
missed  iu  short  order. 

The  Crescent  Al  t  Company  of  Boston,  which 
has  for  years  beou  denounced  by  the  E.-O., 
has  boon  the  worst  offender  in  this  line.  A 
Boston  dispatch  lolls  us  that  S.  M.  Venables, 
its  manager,  was  arrested  the  other  day  by 
the  postal  authorities  for  using  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  The  detectives  say  the 
receipts  of  the  “company”  have  ranged  from 
$25  to  $75  per  day  right  along.  The  appli¬ 
cant  for  work  who  sent  $1  received  a  little 
bit  of  velveteen  a  few  inches  square,  on  which 
outlines  of  a  design  were  stamped  and  a 
pamphlet  of  instructions  with  a  notice  that 
paints,  etc.,  would  be  sent  for  $1  50  more. 

The  National  Card  Company  was  another 
Boston  fraud  of  the  same  sort,  which  lias  just 
been  shut  up  by  the  Post-office.  Charles  M. 
Bates,  manager,  who  is  now  held  for  trial, 
sent  out  water-color  paintings  on  gilt-edged 
cards.  lie  charged  $1.50  for  an  “outfit,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  water-color  paints,  brushes,  etc., 
which  the  District  Attorney  thinks  dear  at  20 
cents  for  the  whole.  Testimony  before  the 
United  States  Commissioner  showed  that 
none  but  a  skilled  artist  could  do  the  work. 

Dr,  Echols  and  Miss  Ella  F.  Watson  also  of 
Boston,  are  hold  for  trial  under  $1,000  and 
$500  bonds  respectively,  for  using  the  mails 
for  swindling  purposes.  Their  outfits,  the 
papers  toll  us,  consisted  of  a  small  tin  box, 
with  half  a  dozen  cheap  blocks  of  paint,  a  brush 
aud  a  piece  of  cardboard,  with  which  the  pur¬ 
chaser  was  to  produce  a  water-color  painting, 
which,  if  acceptably  done,  was  to  he  paid  for 
by  the  firm;  but  evidence  showed  that  few  if 
auy  were  satisfactorily  completed,  while  uoue 
were  accepted.  These  are  only  specimens  of 


similar  frauds  all  over  the  country.  These 
have  been  “found  out”  and  prosecuted — that 
is  nil.  Many  others  deserve  the  same  fate  just 
as  much.  The  Eye-Opener  has  a  number  of 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  “reliability”  of 
several  of  these.  Instead  of  speaking  of  any 
individual  case,  lie  offers  the  above  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  tribe. 

Concerns  Censured. — Under  this  caption 
the  Eye-Opener  will,  from  time  to  time,  give 
the  names  of  various  concerns  he  has  seen 
denounced  in  other  papers  but  which  have 
not  been  investigated  from  the  Rural  Office. 
Among  such  concerns  are  the  following:  The 
Novelty  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Homestead  Co.,  of  Florida,  which  offers 
“a  beautiful  homestead  lot,  cottage  site  or 
orange  grove  tract  in  one  of  the  best  locations 
iu  that  favored  State  FREE.”  This  looks 
very,  very  much  like  that  other  Florida  fraud, 
the  8t.  Andrew’s  Bay  humbug,  which  the 
Rural’s  exposures  burst  up  over  a  year  ago. 
_ The  Tallapoosa  I, and  Mining  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Tallapoosa,  Git.,  has  beeu 
denounced  as  a  humbug  by  several  papers, 
and  certainly  its  promises  are  so  glittering 
and  alluring  and  made  on  such  a  very  slim 
foundation,  thut  the  E.-O.  would  never  invest 
a  cent  in  it. 


Culture  of  Potatoes. — Iu  speaking  of 
this  subject  in  the  Times  Heury  Stewart  men¬ 
tions  that  the  putato  consists  of  the  following 
elements: 

.—One  Thousand  Pounds  of—, 


Tubers. 

Vines. 

Green. 

Pounds. 

Vines. 

Ripe. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Wafer . 

....7S0  i) 

825  0 

770  0 

Orvanlc  mutter, . 

_ mi  o 

150  1 

218  0 

Ash,  . 

....  a  o 

15  B 

11  8 

The  n*h  consists  of — 
Potash, . 

. . . .  5  ti 

2  3 

0  7 

Soda. .  . . . . . 

....  0  1 

0  4  . 

0  1 

Mngnrsla . . 

....  0  4 

2  B 

2  7 

Lime . 

. . . .  0  3 

5  1 

5  5 

Phosphoric  acid . 

....  1  8 

1  0 

0  B 

Sulphuric  aeiil . 

. . . .  Oli 

0  9 

0  6 

Sllleu, . 

. . . .  0  2 

1  2 

0  5 

Chlorine, . 

....  OS 

0  7 

0  4 

Sulphur . 

....  0  2 

0  6 

0  5 

This  table  shows  in  a  conspicuous  manner 


two  thiugs— first  that  a  young  ami  growing 
animal  must  consume  2,500  pouuds  of  potatoes 
to  procure  enough  lime  to  furnish  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  one  pound  of  bone;  second, 
that  in  the  culture  of  this  crop,  special 
study  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  tub¬ 
ers  as  distinguished  from  the  requirements  of 
the  tops  or  vines.  It  is  common  experience 
that  while  a  full  crop  of  tubers  caunot  he  se¬ 
cured  without  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vine,  yet 
there  is  often  luxuriance  of  vine  with  a  poor 
yield  of  tubers.  This  happens  w  hen  the  fertil¬ 
izer  used  contains  much  lime,  as  when  plaster 
iu  superphosphate  has  been  applied;  and  the 
contrary  when  potash  fertilizers  have  beeu 
used.  In  the  culture  of  this  crop  wo  have 
found  a  liberal  use  of  the  complete  artificial 
manures  which  contain  all  the  constituents  of 


the  plant  including  vines  and  tubers,  best.  As 
regards  fertilisers,  the  most  effective  of  these  is 
unleached  wood  ashes,  in  which  potash,  lime, 
magnesia  and  phosphoric  acid  are  found  in 
about  the  proportions  required.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  lime  are  supplied  in  gypsum  iplaster) 
and  chlorine  and  soda  iu  common  salt.  The 
German  potash  salts  supply  all  these  mineral 
elements  of  tho  crop. 

In  the  Rukal’s  experiments  in  raising  po¬ 
tatoes  on  a  loamy,  impoverished  soil,  nothiug 
has  given  us  such  large  yields  as  the  high-grade 
potato  fertilizer  furnished  by  responsible 
dealers. 


WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 


If  it  could  bo  safely  predicted  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  now  fa¬ 
mous  Hatch  agricultural  experiment  station 
hill  would  result  iu  better  digested  experi¬ 
ments  ami  in  more  carefully  prepared  statis¬ 
tical  mutter  than  some  of  that  which  is  now 
unloaded  from  some  of  the  experiment  stu 
tions  already  I u  existence,  Secretary  Graham 
of  tho  Kansas  Industrialist  feels  sure  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  iu  its  favor  would  spread  to  other 
classes  ol' people  as  well  as  gain  st  rength  with 
those  who  already  advocate  its  measures. 
The  probable  tendencies,  however,  will  be 
the  other  way ;  and,  instead  of  reducing  this 
evil,  the  temptation  to  “make  a  show  for 
the  money”  may  aggravate  it,  and  the  so- 
called  “bulletins,”  containing  a  very  dilute 
article  of  “science,”  expressed  in  poor  Eng¬ 
lish  and  poorly  arranged  figures,  upou  cheap 
paper,  and  abounding  in  typographical  errors, 
will  increase  in  number . 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  says  that  a  good  ration 
for  Jerseys  is  four  pouuds  corn  meal,  four 
pounds  linseed  meal,  six  pounds  wheat  bran, 
aud  15  pouuds  of  clover  hay.  If  you  have 
corn  fodder,  udd  a  little  more  linseed  meal 
aud  wheat  bran  or  a  little  malt  sprouts  if 
you  can  buy  them  reasonably . 


C.  A.  Green  says,  in  Popular  Gardening, 
that  he  cannot  think  the  Lucretia  Dewberry 
will  be  popular  as  a  market  variety ;  aud  for 
the  homo  garden  it  will  be  objected  to  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  inferior  flavor,  being  exceedingly 
sour.  Tho  R,  N.-Y.  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
this  blackberry  some  two  years  ago.  But  we 
wore  mot  by  so  much  praise  of  tho  variety  by 
good  authorities  that  we  were  led  to  think 
that  either  we  did  not  have  the  true  Lucretia 
or  that  our  experience  wus  exceptional . 

Wallace's  Monthly  says  that  every 
farmer’s  boy  knows  that  he  can  do  a  better  job 
of  work — plowing,  harrowing  or  working  corn 
— with  a  fast-walking  team  which  makes  the 
dirt  fly  than  he  cun  with  a  slow’  one.  The 
saving  on  a  farm  when  the  horses  walk  three 
miles  an  hour,  or  even  when  they  wulk  two 
miles  and  a  half,  is  50  per  cent.,  oriu  other 
words,  the  fast  team  can  rest  a  whole  day  in 
the  week  and  yet  do  as  much  work  us  the  slow 
team  and  do  it  easier  and  do  it  better.  When 
work  is  pressing  and  weather  uncertain,  the 
fast,  town  is  a  treasure.  While  every  effort 
has  beeu  made  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
trotter,  the  draft-horse  men  have  been  work¬ 
ing  for  pounds  with  little  regard  either  for 
muscle  or  walking-speed . . . 

Hon.  William  Dally,  of  Peru,  Nebraska, 
being  anxious  to  establish  grass  where  it  had 
been  killed  out  by  the  plow,  and  failing  to  get 
it  started  by  sowing  in  the  spring,  owing  to 
the  looseness  of  tho  soil,  and  tho  liability  of 
drought,  succeeded  finally  by  sowjug  it  with 
rye  in  August  und  packing  tho  ground  by 
grazing  the  rye  as  fast  as  it  grew  until  late 
spring.  To  gather  seed  of  Blue  Grass,  which 
moulds  and  spoils  if  cut  too  soon,  and  drops 
off  if  left  a  day  too  late,  he  watches  its  ripen¬ 
ing  closely,  and  then  cuts  with  a  mower  and 
stacks  when  quite  dry  till  Lime  to  sow.  Clover 
docs  uot  succeed  well  there.  We  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  pack  with  a  roller.  Tender  young  plants 
of  grass  are  as  easily  crushed  to  death  by  a 
beast’s  foot  as  any  other  tender  young  plants. 

Editor  Cheever  of  the  New  England  Far¬ 
mer  early  learned  that  to  a  practical  farmer  a 
good  agricultural  paper  is  one  of  the  very 
best  educators  within  his  reach,  and  he  cau¬ 
not  sec  how  any  tnuu  cun  attain  even  moder¬ 
ate  success  without  a  close  connection  with  his 
agricultural  newspaper. . . . 

President  Cuadhoukne  used  to  say  that 
“no  work  is  drudgery  which  one  likes  to  do 
and  is  successful  iu  doing.”. . . 

TnE  London  Garden  reminds  its  readers  that 
tho  common  lilac  aud  many  of  its  varieties 
are  easily  brought  into  flower  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring  months.  The  Mock 
Orange  (Phiiudclplius)  and  Guelder  Rose  and 
also  Viburnum  plicatum  are  desirable  plants 
for  forcing.  So  also  are  woigolius.  especially 
the  white  aud  the  Calico  Bush — Kaimia  lati- 
folia.  Forsvthios,  too,  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked . . . 

1  have  au  idea,  writes  Dr.  Hoskins,  iu  a 
personal  letter*,  that  the  Chesapeake  is  eventu¬ 
ally  to  be  the  great  commercial  center  of 
America,  and  that  investments  there  are  as 
safe  as  anywhere,  while  the  climate  aud  soil 
are  good  aud  life  can  be  made  as  pleasant 
there,  the  year  round,  as  anywhere  else  on  the 
continent . . . . 

Riverside,  California,  has  been  decided 
upon  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society.  Date,  February  14 
next.  A  delightful  excursion,  it  should 
prove  to  Eastern  people.  Membership  $2.00. 
Address  W.  H.  Ragan,  Secretary,  Green- 
castle,  Ind . 

'Continued  on  next  page.) 


Rheumatism 

tV’o  doubt  if  there  Is,  or  cau  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  beeu  greatly  ben 
eflled  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  corrects 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  Is  the  cause  of  tho 
disease,  and  hullds  up  the  whole  system. 

"  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years 
Previous  to  1S83  l  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
did  mo  more  good  th.au  all  tho  other  medicine 
1  ever  had."  JL  T.  B.\ I.com,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Mado 
only  by  C.  L  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


FRAUD!  FRAUD! 

CAUTION  to  the  PUBLIC! 


Action  Is  being  taken  against  Several  Seedsmen  lu 
Philadelphia,  for  Infringement  of  Woodaaon  Patent 
iusect  Kxicrtnlimtor.  The  Public  fan  (let  the  WoOD- 
AS  i.N  of  L>.  LaKUHK’  it  &  So.ns.  The  infringement  sold 
1, V  otte  r  seedsmen  Is  made  "f  Poor  Material,  and  the 
Public  Is  cautioned  agulnst  buying  them  My  Exter¬ 
minators  have  my  name  on  (Tito  WOOD  ASON). 


THUS  WOOOASON, 

lLate  of  Chicago). 


Wells, Richardson  &  Co’s 

Improved 

Rutter 

Qolor. 


EXCELS 


IN  STRENGTH 
PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 

NEVER  TURNS  RANCID. 

Always  gives  a  bright  natural  color,  and  will 
not  color  the  Buttermilk. 

Used  by  thousands  of  the  best  Creameries  and 
Dairies.  Do  ten  allow  your  dealer  to convinceyou 
that  some  other  kind  is  just  ns  good.  Tell  him  the 
BEST  is  what  you  want,  and  you  must  have  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co's  Improved  Butter  Color. 
Three  sizes,  35c.  50c.  $1.00.  For  sale  everywhere. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO. 
BURLINGTON.  VT. 


GLEAN  YOUR  MILK. 

<r"*33fiE  milk 

^  1  aTitAixF.it 
H  |^vrry  Onirvnan 

S  |  /should  have  ono  AOflNTS 

/  W  ANTED,  nr  Sends  tor 

~  a  circulars  to  solo  nninnfacturers. 

Jj  \W  ^P7  MOSELEY  A  sTOOUVKO 

—  J  M»i  11  ti I’m- I’li if  Pimldiry,  Vt* 
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HIDDEN  NAMECARDS,:-^'*:^ 

<t*U,  album  **<•".  aud  *V.  o.-.*  /» f  >*w  sty  l* 

tasuukL  xJ  a  j"  ml  ***»«p.  Kmm  Cum  Worfca,  tfiMaua  15,0. 


GUNS 


Our  $15  Shot  Gun  now  $10. 

"  %\5Breechloau'>  “$9.00 

All  Hud*  Gun*  :: *  -jwerthan 

tlacvtiure.  Betul  •tump  -  Illustrated 

e*ulu«uc.  POWEl .  CLEMENT, 
1  HO  Mull,  St,  CTbcId utati.  Ohio, 


Great  Reduction! 

b'KLNi.K,  Hidden  Nani*.’  Anti  1  "nil  . ^ — ■ 
Ww  Cs'Ij  lOO  \:i'tim  rirtur*«t  Nw 
Sample*  ntui  tbit  King’,  *.l  10  ci'iilw.  -  ~~~~  ' 

Clin  (on  *U  Co,  North  llimn,  Conn* 


ONE 


I  *  A  C  1C  May  l  C  U  Hum.  iVU,  On*  P»/k  R*e«  »v  On*  T*a*k 

Flirt <»».«*  I'*a>4  linU-'*>-4bl*U|kl  ‘Afli. MvetK-  Orurl*. 
vr.ih  which  you  -  *>•  t»il  *1.7  *4*;  *,,.]  I  ,f<,  •*iuvi*  tixah  iff  Hid- 

«i*o  .Sum*  All  fw  uu'7  *  Vc**t  rtajup.  Ii*uu*c  C **•*  Co.,  Cad**,  0. 


POULTRY  ARCHITECTURE  contains  75 
illustrations  of  Poultry  Houses,  Yards, 
Runs,  Chicken  Coops,  Fences.  etc.  Tells 
now  to  build  them.  Price  30c.  Stamps  ta¬ 
ken.  R.  B.  Mitoukli.,  tS9  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  in. 

ONE  MILE  SIGNAL  WHISTLE 

Tie-  liimleil  ami  matt  piercingly  thrill 

whittle  of  !ti  tit*.-  ut ado.  t'un  l,,-  hoard  up  — — - 

to  one  min-,  The  exact  mjo  .>1  a 

&0  ,-itt litre  l1.  S.  Government  Iff 

It  Ulr  Curl  ridge.  Made  of  bur-  l  y  EL  ull 

nUti.-d  I, rue.  with  nickel  ,\  wf  I  I 

bullet,  lntaluuhle  as  A  y'  '\  i’, 

»u;n*  :of  t  cum-  tern,  ^  \\- 

farmer*,  oportamen  <  xCvajK'v 

aud  all  who  »lah  to  /J  Vv  \  So  at- 

attr»ct«tt»oiion*t  :  ,-ni.  xoi  \  ^k,. 


■  nrmrr*.  aponanien  V, VV»\ 

aud  all  whu  »U!l  to  ,/)  Vv  —  \  s0  at- 

attract .utroliou  *1  /  -  J#  A  ira.-',- 

a  tong  dl.lAO.9u.  (  Jwjki  |i,  » 

full  your  **|  A-  Mule 

men  to  f  nov ©u v  that 

dinner  vft  \  '  every  onn  who 

nlth  *  y  \  ’  *****  it. 

/  vV  V  You  nhoutii  hove 

\  \  \  IU  ro  iutroiiut  • 

/)  \\  \N  -..ars  Hill,  e  t  ve,  auil  In- 

/  y  tereitliif  cululoguc  of 

I  ■  ffun**  Ln'ven,  noa  cltlcA*  And 

I  .  /X  Unvtui  urtlolrou  Wf  wtp,  .»n.1  thl* 

V  '  Z1'  x  taml  cAInlonuiv  ii  r  m^fl  co«t- 

V  cnitN  In  Vumi.a  \d- 

*}r*»x  K  K  N  \  1  t:  V  |,I.  NON  >a 

CJU.,  i  UUbcrt  Slrv‘«  t,  l*Mlu-|(  luhla.  F«inn«. 

HOME  STUDI— ON  THE  FARM. 

The  Inventor’s  own  system  of  Phonography:  no  teach 
er  noedod:  te  timers  mutually  aid  each  other.  Instruc 
tlon  book  JO  cents.  iK«t*bBshed.  isdo.)  Aditress 

PHONKTlf  DEPOT,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

ffOKH  RVlittV  WON  Til.  ■g*,- 
JhXDlJ  l'000  UVt  AGENTS  WANT'  u 

W<*WV  at  t>Bcn.  Our  Agent's  Outfit 

NlIsV  WAHE,  netil  Irt’o.  VVritn  .it*  ir 
WAlUMiiUKU  MM  LU  t  o..  Wum.UforU.  Coai: 

Sherwood’s  Steel  Harness 

/V -xK  _ Fur  in  Kami  Uurkll  e/Sl 

<j}Ju  (  AGENTS  WANTED. 


I 
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WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

{Continued  from  page  871.) 

Judge  Miller  of  Missouri,  according  to 
Popular  Gardening,  says  tbat  while  Moore's 
Diamond  Grape  is  equal  to  Niagara,  Pockling- 
ton  or  Empire  State  in  size  of  bunch  and 
nearly  so  in  berry,  the  quality  is  40  per 
cent  better  than  either,  The  vine  is  of  the 
hardiest,  vigorous  and  healthy.  He  deems  it 
the  coming  white  grape . . . 

Secretary  Graham  in  the  Industrialist, 
says  that  the  once  rich  black  soil  of  the 
Western  prairies,  which  has  been  starved  by 
constaut  wheat  raising  and  stubble-buining, 
without  receiving  a  particle  of  food,  is  now 
taking  its  revenge.  There  is  but  cue  way  to 
conquer  this  unruly  black  beast  and  tbat  is 
with  a  manure  fork . 

The  Weekly  Press  rays  that  horse-racing 
has  been  encouraged,  Ostensibly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  improving  the  horse  stock  of  the 
country,  but  does  it  result  in  this?  So  far 
breeding  for  speed  has  only  resulted  in  pro¬ 
ducing  horses  remarkable  in  oue  respect  and 
in  overrunning  the  country’  with  scrubs  not 
fitted  for  anything  iu  particular. . 

There  is  a  little  consolation,  continues  our 
valued  contemporary,  in  knowing  tbat  your 
roadster  can  turn  a  mile  track  in  2.30  when  it 
takes  him 20  minutes  to  walk  the  same  distance 
over  a  bill  some  cold  day  in  January.  Very 
few  men  ever  drive  their  trotters  more  than 
twelve  miles  an  hour  on  the  road,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  and  even  the 
Percheron  has  done  better  than  this  for  hours 
together,  before  a  load  that  would  soon  anchor 
a  trotter.  This  only  serves  to  show  that  there 
is  little  utility  in  great  speed  when  it  comes  to 
business . 

What  the  utility  horse  wants  is  endurance, 
and  a  good,  rapid  walk,  rather  than  great 
speed  at  the  trot.  Then,  if  the  road  is  rough 
and  hilly  and  his  trot  won't  work,  he  has  an¬ 
other  resource  and  gets  there  all  the  same, 
while  the  slow-walking  trotter  is  left  iguomin- 
lously  behind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  evolution  of  the  American  trotting  horse 
more  attention  has  not  been  given  to  other  de¬ 
sirable  points  beside  the  mere  attainment  of  a 
high  rate  of  speed . 

A.  S.  Fuller  say’s,  in  Orchard  and 
GardeD,  that  chestnut,  hickory  aud  butternut 
trees  taken  up  from  the  woods  and  fields  with 
stems  varying  from  half  an  inch  up  to  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter  are  not  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  live  provided  they  are  severely 
pruned  at  the  time  of  removal.  Long,  naked 
tap-roots  should  he  cut  away  to  facilitate 
transplauting  as  well  as  the  production  of 
side  or  lateral  roots  the  ensuing  season . 

It  is  the  same  with  many’  other  trees  which 
are  thought  to  be  difficult  successfully  to 
transplant,  notably  the  Yellow- wood  and  Tu¬ 
lip  trees.  It  is  best  to  cut  the  entire  stem 
away  an  inch  or  so  above  the  crown,  leaving 
scarcely  more  than  the  roots  to  be  planted. 
Strong  shoots  will  start  from  the  Deck,  all 
but  one  of  which  may  in  due  time  be  removed. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

Husbandman:  “What  possible  reason  can 
any  farmer  or  economist  adduce  in  support  of 
wheat  raising  for  export,  when  the  price 
abroad  will  not  return  moderate  profit  on  cost 
of  production  and  transportation,  and  nothing 
better  can  he  expected  in  the  next  50  years.'' 

- Industrialist:  “Better  is  it  to  have  oue 

pair  of  trousers  with  money  in  the  pockets, 

than  two  pairs  with  empty  pockets.” - 

Hon.  J.  S.  Morton:  “The  Uniti  d  States  con¬ 
sumes  every  day  25,000  acres  of  timber.  Each 
night  we  retire  with  25,000  acres  less  of  forest 
than  the  sun  gilded  with  its  morning  gold.” 

- Orchard  and  Garden:  “To  set  fruit 

trees  in  poor  soil  uuless  properly  enriched  aud 
properly  drained,  is  labor  and  money  thrown 
away.  Good  corn  laud  will  generally  make  a 

good  orchard.” - Idem;  “  The  old,  worn- 

out  grape-vme,  that  is  doing  poorly  and  does 
not  yield  fruit  enough  to  pay  rent  for  the 
p’aee  it  occupies,  should  be  cut  down  below 
the  ground.  Then  apply  good  manure,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Train  up  one  or  two  new  canes, 

and  give  it  another  trial.” - Harpers’ 

Monthly:  “Does  hospitality  consist  iu  aston¬ 
ishing  the  invited,  iu  overwhelming  him  with 
a  sense  of  your  own  wealth  or  felicity’,  or 
family,  or  cleverness,  even,  in  trying  to  ab¬ 
sorb  him  in  your  concerns,  y’our  successes, 
your  possessions;  iu  simply  what  interests 
you?  However  delightful  all  these  may  be, 
it  is  an  offense  to  his  individuality’  to  insist 
tbat  he  shall  admire  at  the  point  of  the  social 

bayonet.” - Chailes  Dudley  Warner  in 

Harpers’:  “We  can  ouly  ask  the  prayers  of 
all  good  people  on  Christmas  Dayr  for  the  rich. 
We  do  not  have  them  with  us  ul ways — they 
are  here  to-day’,  they  are  gone  to  Canada  to¬ 
morrow.” - A  physician  in  Home  and 

Farm;  “Cider  I  believe  is  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  evils  that  flow  from  intemperance, 


and  should  be  kept  from  the  young.  From 
cider  to  beer,  and  then  wine,  whisky’  and  to¬ 
bacco,  and  tbeu  a  hasty  transit  to  a  drunken 
pauper’s  grave,  Shun  small  evils,  and  the 

greater  will  he  more  easily  removed,” - 

Pres.  Willetts,  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege:  “An  institution  where  at  stated  times 
all  work  with  their  bauds,  will  turn  out  stu¬ 
dents  that  believe  tbat  manual  labor  is  not 
dishonorable,  that  take  pleasure  in  robust 
work  directed  by  intelligence. .. .We  believe 
that  this  college  has  the  power  to  make  just 
such  meu,  aud  we  proclaim  to  all  the  world 
tbat  we  do  not  want  a  man  that  is  ashamed 
to  work  with  his  hands  as  well  as  his  brain.” 

- A.  B.  Allen,  in  the  Live  Stock  Journal: 

“I  believe  it  is  generally’  acknowledged  that 
if  a  cow  of  the  large  breeds  is  allowed  to  bear 
a  calf  at  two  veal’s  of  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  her  dairy  qualities,  it  is  advisable 
then  to  give  her  six  to  12  months’  rest,  and 
not  let.  her  produce  another  calf  till  she  is 
three  and  a  half  to  four  years  old.  This 
method  gives  her  a  chance  to  recuperate  aud 
attain  as  large  a  size  as  if  she  were  kept  back 
for  her  first  calf  till  three  years  old.” 


Cvmjmljcre. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Iowa. 

Campbell,  Polk  Co.,  December  12.— The 
weather  was  so  dry  in  this  locality  last  spriug 
that  of  the  Rural  seeds  only  the  Orange 
Squash 'amounted  to  anything.  We  got  seven 
of  them;  also  one  watermelon  about,  six  inches 
by  eight  inches.  The  squash  was  an  excellent 
oue  for  the  season  and  came  on  early.  Corn 
is  turning  out  from  10  to  12  bushels  per  acre. 
More  than  usual  has  been  cut  up.  Two  men 
husked  20  acres  in  2 t.y  days.  A  neighbor  had 
nearly  500  bushels  from  180  acres,  and  so  it 
goes.  Oats  from  20  to  35  bushels:  potatoes 
yielded  four  for  one  planted.  L  f  wheat  very 
little  was  sowed  and  the  chinch  bugs  used 
that  up  aud  then  went  for  the  corn  aud  hurt 
that  also.  No  fall  rains  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  for  stock.  All  the  large  creeks  have 
water  only  in  holes,  and  farmers  are  driving 
their  stock  in  some  cases  two  to  three  aud  a 
half  miles  to  water  in  these  holes.  We  are 
short  at  least.  20  inches  of  wet  so  far  this  year. 
More  moisture  has  fallen  since  this  month 
came  in  than  during  the  spriug,  summer  and 
fall.  Three  snow  storms  hav  e  deposited  ou  an 
average  two  inches  apiece.  None  of  the  big 
farmers  are  feeding  in  this  neighborhood,  as 
they  lost  so  heavily  last  spring  and  summer. 
Cattle  are  very  cheap  and  uo  sale  either;  one 
can  hardly  give  them  away.  Farmers  are 
making  sales  ou  a  year's  time  to  help  them 
through  for  the  losses  of  the  last  three  years. 
Some  would  sell  out  if  any  would  buy,  but 
buyers  do  not  come  to  hand.  r.  c.  s. 

Michigan. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  ’Dec.  12.— 
We  are  having  a  very  open  winter;  so  far 
very  little  snow  has  fallen;  but  we  have  had 
considerable  rain,  but  not  any  more  than  we 
need,  Streams  were  very  low,  and  there 
were  some  complaints  about  wells.  The  hay 
crop  was  good.  Wheat  light,  Potatoes  poor 
in  yield  aud  in  quality;  rotting  somewhat. 
Apples  a  middling  fair  crop  for  the  off  year. 
Corn  very  poor — the  worst  we  have  ever  had 
in  this  county’.  Hogs  moderately  jilenty,  but 
they  have  been  sold  off  close  ou  account  of 
scarcity  of  feed.  s.  m.  s. 

Penn«Yln>niR. 

Elizabethtown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Dec.  17.— 
We  have  bad  very  few  winter  days  this  sea¬ 
son  yet;  farmers  having  been  able  to  do  all 
their  fall  plowing.  To-day  the  first  snow  be¬ 
gan  falling,  and  the  snow  is  now  about  12 
inches  in  depth ;  thermometer  about  freezing 
all  day’.  Farmers  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
sowed  rye  iu  place  of  wheat  this  fall  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crop  being  surer,  and  also  mak¬ 
ing  a  larger  return  of  straw,  which  is  sold  at 
about  the  same  price  that  hay  brings.  Tobac¬ 
co  is  raised  largely  in  this  vicinity.  The  pres¬ 
ent  crop  is  nearly  all  sold  at  good  figures. 

h.  u.  c. 


lUtmtan  s  Work. 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

This  is  the  season  to  make  good  resolutions 
— let  us  hope  to  keep  them  too.  It  is  the  time 
when  so  many  of  us  begin  a  diury ;  a  harmless 
form  of  amusement,  no  doubt,  whether  it  is  of 
any  use  or  uo.  Undoubtedly  regular  notes 
in  a  diary  do  much  to  encourage  methodical 
habits,  but  there  is  always  the  temptation  to 
write  one’s  personal  feelings,  and  this  is  apt  to 
induce  a  morbid  self-analysis.  And  there  is 
always  the  liability  of  such  a  diary  falling  into 


other  hands,  and  becoming  a  written  record 
of  our  follies  and  vanities.  If.  however,  we 
make  the  diary  a  record  of  information  and 
experience,  it  is  most  certainly  of  value. 

*  *  * 

New  Year’s  Day’  used  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  day  of  social  calls,  and  it  was  a  day  of 
much  friendliness  and  good  feeling,  until  in¬ 
discriminate  hospitality  brought  the  good  old 
custom  into  disrepute.  Now  fashion  says  that 
New  Year’s  rails  are  vulgar, and  they’  are  con¬ 
fined  to  places  where  genial  hospitality  and 
regard  for  old  customs  take  precedence  of 
style.  Of  late  years  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  custom  has  degenerated.  Instead  of  mere¬ 
ly  receiving  friends,  a  good  many  people  have 
tendered  hospitality  to  those  who  were  not 
even  acquaintances,  merely  that  they  might 
say  they  had  received  more  guests  tliau  Mrs. 
A  or  Mrs.  B,  aud  the  pretence  of  hospitality, 
tendered  iu  such  form,  cannot  fail  to  be  vul¬ 
gar. 

*  +  * 

At  an  early  date  we  shall  begin  a  scries  of 
occasional  letters,  entitled  “Aspirations  in 
Homespun.”  They  will  be  written  by  a 
country  girl  who  views  matters  from  much 
the  same  standpoint  as  our  old  friend  “Char¬ 
ity  Sweetheart,”  whose  trials  and  successes 
have  been  felt  by  many  among  us.  These 
letters  will  have  something  to  say  about  cur¬ 
rent  thought  in  the  great  outside  world,  as 
well  as  feminine  matters— home  decorations, 
home  etiquette,  and  all  such  items  of  woman’s 
gear' 

LITTLE  THINGS  LEARNED  FROM 
OTHERS. 

PALMETTO. 

Although  it  is  many  years  since  I  have 
lived  on  a  farm,  aud  was  gladdened  weekly 
by  the  sight  of  the  Rural,  which  has  helped 
me  over  many  weary  and  hard  places,  I  am 
just  as  pleased  to  get  it  to-day  as  in  the  long 
ago.  The  “Chat  By  The  Way,”  is  always 
bright  and  helpful,  audits  writer  finds  a  ser- 
mou  iu  “stubbed  fingers"  as  well  as  in 
“stones,"  that  coutains  more  real,  honest, 
every  day  philosophy  that  oue  can  appreciate 
and  practice,  than  any  number  of  essays  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  “Duty  of  Happi¬ 
ness,”  or  the  “Happiness  of  Duty.” 

I  admire  beautiful  bauds,  almost  more 
than  a  beautiful  face,  as  I  think  I  have  be¬ 
fore  told  the  readers  of  the  Rural — that  is, 
the  aesthetic  side  of  my  nature  cannot  help 
liking  to  look  at  any  beautiful  thing;  but 
where  I  see  a  hand  hardened  and  roughened 
by  honest  work,  although  it  has  been  broad- 
eued  and  roughened,  and  the  taper  finger 
ends  flattened  by  doing  the  work  that  has 
made  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others, 
it.  is  to  me  far  more  lovely  than  the  whitest 
aud  most  shapely  baud  of  an  indolent  and 
selfish  beauty. 

“Real- ye  one  another's  burdens.”  Ah,  my 
sisters,  if  we  do  this,  it  must  often  tie  done  at 
the  sacrifice  of  personal  beauty  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  ease.  A  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  says 
that  a  woman  may  run  a  ranelqor  a  seed  farm, 
work  out-of-doors,  and  take  her  produce  to 
market,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  lovely,  graceful  womanhood.  I  have 
not  the  article  at  hand  aud  am  not  quoting 
literally,  but  from  memory.  1  thiuk  he  even 
insinuated  that  one  might  preserve  her  com¬ 
plexion.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  peasant 
women  of  foreigu  countries  to  upset  this  the¬ 
ory.  I  think  with  Mrs.  Heury  Ward  Beecher 
that  a  woman  can  doubtless  saw  wood,  but 
she  will  never  do  it  as  well  or  as  easily  as  a 
man,  and  most  of  us  will  have  quite  enough 
to  do  if  we  leave  the  hewing  of  wood  aud  the 
drawing  of  water  to  those  who  have  been  fitted 
by  nature  for  such  work. 

I  didn’t  mean  to  moralize  myself,  I  only 
meant  to  tell  somewhat  of  that  which  I  have 
learned  from  others  through  the  columns  of 
the  Rural. 

1  have  learned  from  Alice  Browu’s  account 
of  life  at  the  Rural  Farm,  how  beautiful  a 
home  life  may  be  “where  both  are  faithful.” 
and  this  brings  me  to  an  extract  from  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Amory  H.  Brad¬ 
ford,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  which  1  have 
long  wished  for  an  excuse  to  give  to  your 
readers. 

“The  life  of  the  world  is  founded  ou  the 
home.  There  the  first  relations  begin.  Those 
relations  never  cease.  More  than  any  other 
power  do  they  influence  human  action  aud 
destiny.  If  you  find  a  home  iu  which  love, 
and  mutual  forbearance,  and  appreciation  of 
the  weakness,  ami  the  necessity  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  prevail,  you  fiud  a  power  whose  in- 
iluenoe  never  ceases.  A  nation  is  what  its 
homes  are.  An  individual  reveals  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  his  youth  all  through  Ills  life.  Young 
people  even  by  the  look  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
expression  of  their  countenance,  show  what  is 
the  prevailing  influence  at  home.  From  that 
inspiration  or  depression  they  never  entirely 
escape. 

And  what  homes  there  are!  How  utterly  I 


all  principles  of  manhood  are  lost  by  some  in 
the  home  relation!  What  ought  to  be  most 
beautiful  is  made  most  terrible.  Those  who 
should  be  the  pride  and  protection  of  the 
home,  become  its  terrors.  This  law  of  Christ 
(the  Golden  Rule)  is  remembered  elsewhere, 
hut  forgotten  there. 

There  is  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  lack  of 
harmony  between  husband  and  wife.  How 
it  happens  we  need  not  inquire.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  a  mistaken  marriage,  and  it  may 
be  the  result  of  mistakes  after  marriage.  The 
fact  is  not  changed  by  speculation  about  the 
cause.  Those  persons  have  just  one  chance 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  that  is  by  a 
rigid  application  of  the  Golden  Rule.  They 
can  allow  the  breach  to  grow  until  love  can 
no  more  cross  it,  or  they  can  bridge  it  by 
doing  as  they  would  be  done  by  To  all  the 
divided  homes  in  which  husband  and  wife 
are  getting  farther  and  farther  apart,  I 
wish  I  could  speak  so  as  to  be  heeded.  I 
would  speak  one  wonl,  and  that  should  be 
this:  Whether  you  love  one  another  or  not, 
whether  you  are  even  congeuial  or  not,  do 
not  forget  this  one  thing.  There  is  just  one 
way  in  which  peace  and  possibly  happiness 
may  come  to  you.  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by.  If  you  long  for  companionship,  give  it; 
if  you  are  huugry  for  entertainment  when 
the  day  is  done,  give  it  whether  you  get  it  or 
not.  Do  as  you  would  have  another  do  by 
you,  aud  there  will  come  sounds  to  which 
your  ears  have  long  been  closed,  and  hopes 
to  which  your  hearts  were  dead.” 

Does  not  this  contain  the  whole  philosophy 
of  “How  to  be  Happy  Though  Married?” 


The  letters  of  “Charity  Sweetheart”  show 
me  the  “utility  of  brothers,”  for  in  thattrain- 
ing  of  the  irrepressible  “Burt,”  she  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  practice  all  tbat  is  implied  by  her  pret¬ 
ty  name;  the  charity  nud  patience  of  a  sweet, 
loving  heart. 

When  a  girl  really  interests  herself  in  the 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  her  brother,  she  is 
very  likely  to  acquire  a  helpful  influence  over 
him,  as  well  as  to  derive  benefit  herself  from 
his  boyish,  but  generally  practical  and  sensi¬ 
ble  way  of  lookiug  at  things.  An  exchange 
says:  “The  girl  whose  brother  is  her  best 
friend  will  not  make  eyes,  nor  drawl,  nor 
give  her  photograph  to  an  acquaintance  of 
yesterday,  nor  answer  advertisements  whose 
object  is  *  mutual  improvement.’  She  will 
understand  that  there  are  some  sorts  of  inno¬ 
cent-sounding  slang  that  ought  never  to  be 
used,  aud  she  will  remember  that  the  women 
who  wish  to  relain  the  reverence  of  men 
should  decide  how  little  slang  they  can  get 
along  with,  aud  then  use  a  quarter  of  that. 

I  haven’t  any  brothers  myself,  aud  don’t  wane 
auy  of  the  pattern  of  some  that.  1  know, 
while  I  have  seen  brothers  who  have  mademe 
willing  to  assert  that  “Heaven’s  best  gift” 
was  a  good  brother.  In  the  relation  of  broth¬ 
er  and  sister,  as  well  as  that  of  husband  and 
wife,  it  is  too  often  a  case  of  take  all  and  give 
nothing  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the 
Golden  Rule  holds  good  here  as  it  does  iu 
every  domestic  tie. 

A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance  with 
seven  brothers— delightful  fellows,  betweeu 
the  ages  of  15  and  25 — to  whom  I  was  once  ex- 
prea«ing  my  opinion  that  she  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  happiest  girls  in  the  world,  declared 
that  other  girls'  brothers  were  very  well,  but 
that  her  own  were  nuisances!  Why,  I  know 
some  girls  who  would  have  had  those  seven 
brothers  at  their  feet  (metaphorically  speaking) 
and  have  been  considered  queens  among 
them,  but  they  wouhiu’t  have  accomplished  it 
by  considering  them  “nuisances.”  It  is  strange, 
and  significant  of  the  fact  that  we  are  “erring 
mortals,”  the  persistency  with  which  we  pass 
by  with  closed  eyes  the  many  things  which 
might  make  our  lives  so  beautiful. 


Hopeless  But  Not  1  ost. 

It  is  folly  for  any  physician  to  declare  that 
he  covets  hopeless  cases,  or  patients  who  have 
been  “given  up'’by  other  practitioners.  Sensible 
meu,  with  prulo  in  their  art  aud  reputations 
that  they  prize,  do  not  seek  to  imperil  their  no¬ 
ble  profession  or  their  own  fame.  Insurance 
companies  avoid  taking  risks  ou  threatened 
lives.  Of  course  every  practitioner  iv  hose  heart 
is  not  stone  does  take  cases  that  imperil  his 
success.  He  does  so  because  he  loves  bis  fellow- 
man.  At  the  same  time  disease  is  most  effect¬ 
ively  grappled  with  its  earlier  stages.  Neglect 
of  apparently  trifling  disorders  leads  to  the 
many  complicated  cases  which  bailie  the  high¬ 
est  skill,  when  auy  one  of  the  maladies  ex¬ 
isting  alone  could  be  handled  by  the  physician 
with  certainty.  When  the  system  has  become 
the  slave  of  some  over  mastering  physical 
complications,  a  complete  regeneration  alone 
suffices  to  restore  health.  Tho  blood,  the 
nerves  and  tho  digestive  and  urinary  machin¬ 
ery  must  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  For  this 
nothing  has  ever  been  found  that  equals  the 
Compound  Oxygeu  Treatment.  The  New 


York  Tribune  recently  declared  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  oxygen  gas  to  medicine 
has  stimulated  the  most  urgent  search  for  new 
methods  of  making  it  unattended  with  the 
long  and  expensive  process  that  has  so  long 
been  used.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  have  met  with 
unprecedented  success  in  apparently  hopeless 
cases  of  lung  and  heart  diseases  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  their  Compound  Oxygen,  and  this 
encourages  them  to  urge  its  merits.  They 
have  finauy  imitators  some  of  whom,  even 
with  imperfect  appliances,  effect  a  few  cures. 
But  the  best  is  not  only  the  cheapest  but  the 
safest.  Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen  have  a  large 
office  practice  that  employs  themselves  and 
several  assistants  during  the  day.  They  have 
introduced  a  system  of  Home  Treatment,  by 
which  they  send  the  Compound  Oxygen  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  a  very  low  price.  It 
should  not  be  uuderstood  that  they  prefer  to 
treat  patients  at  long  range.  On  the  contrary 
their  large  and  magnificently  appointed  offices, 
1529  Arch  Street,  are  crowded  daily.  One 
visit,  at  least,  is  always  desirable,  but  where 
that  cannot  be  bad  the  uexfc  best  thing  must 
be  done.  The  sufferer  should  write  a  full  des¬ 
cription  of  his  or  her  condition  to  Drs.  Star- 
key  and  Palen.  They  will  give  an  honest  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  case,  and  their  advice  will  cost 
nothing. — Adv. 


Domestic  d'cononnj 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


Resolve  not  to  soil  the  new  leaf  in  turning 
it  over. 


CHRISTMAS  HINTS. 


It  is  not  much  trouble  to  select  presents 
where  one  has  plenty  of  money  to  buy  them 
with,  for  the  shops  never  presented  a  more 
beautiful  or  varied  assortment  of  toys  and 
conveniences  than  now.  But  those  who  can 
spare  little  or  no  money  for  gifts  need  not  de¬ 
spair,  for  a  variety  of  pretty  trifles  can  be 
made  with  a  little  time  and  iugeuuity. 

Shaving  cases  are  easily  made,  and  are  use¬ 
ful  gifts  to  fathers  and  big  brothers.  They 
may  be  elaborately  made  of  plush  and  em¬ 
broidery,  or  for  a  more  simple  one,  take  of 
thick,  white  cardboard  two  pieces  each  six  by 
eight  inches.  Ornament  the  corners  with 
ferns  and  tiny  sprays  in  spatter- work.  Diag" 
oually  in  rustic  letters  made  of  fern  leaflets, 
put  ‘‘Merry  Christmas!”  or  “Take  my  Heart  I” 
or  the  cover  can  be  painted  in  water  colors. 
The  inside  is  made  of  hmvesof  tissue  paper  of 
various  colors  cut  to  lit  the  cover,  aud  all 
fastened  together  with  a  ribbon  at  the  top.  A 
certaiu  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance  is  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  .-.iiver  cardboard  worked  with  blue 
silk.  This,  together  with  a  cake  of  the  tiuest 
shaving  soap,  will  constitute  her  Christmas 
gift  to  her  father.  Au  older  sister  is  hand- 
paiuting  a  china  tuug  for  the  same  purpose. 

Bags  for  different  uses  are  always  accepta¬ 
ble  for  scraps,  knitting,  laundry  and  clothes¬ 
pins,  aud  can  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
aud  of  material  generally  on  hand. 

What  would  please  grandma  more  than 
a  nice  soap-stone,  with  its  wadded  hag  of 
cross-stitch  or  ernz-ywork,  to  slip  over  it.  This 
would  be  so  much  nicer  than  to  pin  the  foot- 
wariner  up  in  a  cloth  every  night.  A  large, 
soft  chair  cushion,  with  its  gay  coverings,  is 
not  to  be  despised;  neither  are  crotchet  slip¬ 
pers,  which  may  have  the  soles  cut  from  old 
felt  hat  brims. 

Pen-wipers  in  the  shape  of  butterflies,  may 
be  made  really  lvautiful  with  scraps  of  velvet, 
a  little  embroidery  silk,  paints,  aud  a  few 
bristles.  Use  a  piece  of  black  velvet  rolled 
up  tightly  for  the  body,  tying  it  around  twice 
to  make  it  the  right  shape,  and  small,  black 
heads  for  the  eyes. 

Mittens  knitted  plain  with  long  seamed 
wrists  arc  made  more  fancy  by  three  rows  of 
feather-stitching  up  the  backs,  done  with  con¬ 
trasting  silks. 

Pallets  or  placques  covered  with  tinfoil, 
with  clusters  of  tissue  paper  roses  upon  them, 
help  to  make  a  pretty  show  on  the  family 
tree. 

Aprons  of  lonsdale  muslin  with  outline  de¬ 
sign  in  one  corner,  are  cheap,  and  one  eaunot 
have  too  mauy  aprons,  not  forgettiug  the  large, 
dark  kitchen  aprons,  the  clothes-pin  aprons, 
aud  the  cantou  flannel  mittens  for  wadi-day. 

Fancy  teapot  holders,  tea  cosies,  either  cro- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Cantona 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  tor  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Sllss.  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children,  ghs  gave  them  Cestoris 
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cheted  or  embroidered,  table  mats  crocheted 
from  carpet  warp  or  seine  twine,  are  all  useful. 

Brackets  and  eorab-cases  cut  from  binders 
board  sewed  or  pasted  together,  and  covered 
with  several  coats  of  stainiDg,  look  as  well  as 
walnut  and  are  as  durable.  , 

To  please  the  little  boys  cut  the  pattern  of  a 
horse’s  bead  and  neck  from  black  cloth, sewing 
the  two  parts  together,  leaving  it  open  at  the 
neck;  turn  aud  stuff  with  cotton,  allowing 
room  for  it  to  slip  over  the  head  of  a  cane. 
Tie  it  on  firmly,  make  a  flowing  mane  with 
black  yarn, sew  on  buttons  for  eyes,  make  a 
bridle  and  reins  of  red  leather,  and  this  saddle- 
horse  will  please  him  better  than  anything 
you  can  buy. 

One  of  my  presents  last  year,  from  my  lit¬ 
tle  six-year-ohl  boy,  was  a  velvet  bag  of  his 
own  manufacture,  filled  with  hickorynut 
meats:  he  had  taken  the  cue  from  the  older 
ones  aud  done  it  all  on  the  sly  to  surprise 
mamma.  fanny  fletcher. 

[We  regret  that  these  hints  came  in  too  late 

for  Christmas  use. — Ed.  D.  E.] 

■ 

Do  you  ever  cook  celery?  The  coarser 
stalks  and  the  hard,  solid  part  from  which 
the  roots  branch  are  very7  appetizing  when 
boiled  until  tender,  and  dressed  with  milk, 
butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

It  is  not  foolish  for  a  woman  to  try  and  re¬ 
tain  her  youthful  ness  and  good  looks  as  long 
as  she  can;  neither  is  it  vanity  for  her  to 
choose  her  wearing  apparel  with  a  thought 
as  to  its  beeomingue  . 

We  find  good  calico  or  gingham  the  neatest 
and  most  serviceable  goods  for  dresses  for 
morning  wear  the  year  round,  if  one  has 
household  duties  to  perform. 

Irish  Point  lace  is  taking  the  place  of  Not¬ 
tingham  lace  for  curtains.  It  is  much  pret¬ 
tier  aud  not  much  dearer. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  hair  pins  that  we  have 
seen  are  those  of  silver,  representing  Mar¬ 
guerites  aud  daisies,  with  gold  centers. 


HASH  CAKE. 

Make  any  layer  cake  and  fill  as  follows: 
One  and  one-half  cup  of  sugar  in  a  dish, 
moisten  with  water,  add  whites  of  three  eggs, 
well  beaten,  heat  and  cook  as  custard,  stir 
until  cool,  then  add  oue  coffee  cup  of  chopped 
hickory-uut  meats  aud  one  of  chopped  raisins. 
Bake  two  layers,  spread  half  the  mixture 
between  aud  the  remainder  on  the  top. 

COOKIES. 

Two  cups  of  butter;  three  of  sugar;  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  or  one  of  soda 
aud  two  of  cream-of-tartar,  one  cup  of  milk, 
flour  sufficient  to  roll  out.  A  few  currants 
sprinkled  on  the  top  improve  them.  This 
amount  makes  a  large  batch  and  they  are 
very  nice. 

SALAD  DRESSING. 

One  teaspoon ful  of  mustard,  a  lump  of 
butter  size  of  au  egg,  half  a  teacupful  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Put  these  ingredients  on  to  boil  in  a 
bright  tin  dish.  Beat  in  a  bowl  yelks  of  two 
eggs  and  pour  the  boiled  mixture  over  the 
eggs.  Stir  while  pouring  it  on.  Put  in 
chopped  celery  if  you  like  it. 

CANDY. 

Two  pounds  of  what  is  kuovru  as  four-X 
confectionary  sugar,  whites  of  two  eggs  aud 
as  much  water  as  egg.  Stir  in  sugar  and  beat 
well.  Roll  out,  flavor  and  cut  in  any  shape 
you  please.  Dry  in  a  warm  room.  You  eau 
make  this  mixture  into  balls  aud  coat  with 
melted  chocolates  or  you  can  make  delicious 
nut  candies  by  covering  the  meats  of  the  nuts 
with  the  paste, 

MINNIE’S  CAKE. 

Qne-lmlf  cup  of  butter,  oue-aud-a-balf  cup 
of  sugar,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  nuik,  two 
cups  of  flour,  three  eggs,  one  aud-a-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking-powder.  Beat  butter  and 
sugar  together,  add  yolks,  beat  and  add  milk, 
stir  well,  aud  add  flour;  when  well  mixed  stir 
in  whites.  aunt  rachel. 


DECEMBER  DISHES. 

WINTER  soups. 

Combination  Soup,  Cut  into  lengthwise 
shreds  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  carrot,  tur¬ 
nip,  the  white  part  of  leeks,  celery,  a  white 
onion  and  some  white  cabbage  leaves;  mix 
them  together  and  put  in  a  saucepan  contain¬ 
ing  a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter.  Stir  un¬ 
til  the  moisture  is  evaporated;  cover  with 
three  quarts  of  beef-stock,  and  simmer  slowly 
for  two  hours.  Now  add  a  teaspoonful  of  su¬ 
gar,  a  gllljof, canned  green  peas,  and  some  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  shredded  flue;  boil  two  minutes 
aud  serve  for  the  first  day. 

The  second  day  make  a  pea  soup  with  split 
dried  peas.  Put  a  pint  of  washed  peas  over 
the  fire  with  a  small  hock  of  ham,  or  a  half- 
pound  of  pork  and  a  slice  of  ham,  as  much 
water  as  required  aud  the  usual  soup  vegeta¬ 
bles,  aud.cook  slowly  three  hours;  remove  the 


ham  and  most  of  the  vegetables.  Rub  the 
rest  through  a  fine  sieve;  return  to  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  as 
much  flour  wet  tq>  with  a  little  cold  water; 
simmer  five  minutes  and  pour  into  the  tureen. 
This  for  the  seeoud  day’s  soup. 

The  third  day  mix  what  is  left  of  each  in  as 
nearly  equal  quantities  and  you  have  a  new 
and  delicious  soup,  which  you  may  call  com¬ 
bination  soup  for  want  of  a  better  name,  and 
which  by  any  other  name  will  taste  as  good. 

Cream  of  rice  is  an  excellent  Friday  soup. 
Wash  a  half  pound  of  rice,  and  boil  it  in  a 
double  boiler  with  a  quart  and  a  pint  of  milk, 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  a  seasoning  of 
salt  and  grated  uutmeg.  As  soon  as  the  rice 
is  tender,  pass  through  a  fine  sieve  by  rubbing 
vigorously'  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  return  to  the 
saucepan,  and  dilute  with  hot  milk  or  cream 
until  of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream.  Fin¬ 
ish  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  add  small  dia¬ 
monds  of  fried  bread  to  each  plate. 

English  Calf's  Foot  Soup.  This  is  so  good  a 
soup  for  re-heating  that  we  give  a  recipe  for 
making  a  large  quantity.  Put  four  calf's  feet 
well  washed  into  a  stock-pot.  with  a  small 
knuckle  of  veal,  and  a  pound  of  shin  of  beef, 
cover  with  four  quarts  of  water,  and  let  it 
come  to  a  boil  slowly.  Throw  in  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  skim  carefully  until  no  more 
scum  arises.  Add  parsley,  celery'  and  two 
leeks  tied  in  a  buneb,  and  one  large  carrot  and 
two  onions  peeled  and  sliced:  simmer  for  two 
hours  and  take  out  the  feet?  place  them  in 
cold  water,  take  out  all  the  bonts,  aud  lay  the 
meat  between  two  plates  with  a  weight  on  top 
to  press  them  flat.  Simmer  the  broth  for  two 
hours  longer,  keeping  the  same  quantity  as  at 
first:  strain  and  free  from  fat.  Make  a  roux 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  three  of  flour, 
stir  until  it  browns  and  dilute  with  the  broth. 
Season  with  one  tablespoonful  of  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce  and  salt  to  taste.  Simmer  for  five 
minutes,  skim  off  the  fat  again,  pass  through 
the  sieve,  and  pour  over  the  calves’  feet  which 
have  been  cut  in  half  inch  dice.  cook. 


A  Catholic  servant  girl  was  bidden  by  her 
mistress  to  say  that  she  was  not  at  home  in 
case  any  oue  called  on  her.  The  girl  answered : 
“Yes,  ma'am;  but  when  I  confess  it  to  the 
priest  shall  I  confess  it  as  your  sin  or  mine?” 


SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  DISHES. 

I  suppose  that  on  the.  whole  the  cook  books 
of  the  present  day  are  a  vast  improvement  on 
those  of  our  grandmothers'  time  yet  tnose 
yellow-paged  heirlooms  with  the  faded  writ¬ 
ing  in  cramped  characters,  turned  out  iu  their 
day  most  toothsome  dishes,  and  among  the 
neglected  of  our  day  we  may  rate  “Wonders” 
which  half  a  century  ago  invariably  graced 
country  tea  tables. 

WONDERS. 

Four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a 
piece  of  butter  the  sire  of  an  egg.  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda.  Flour  to  roll  very  thin,  and 
fry  in  hot  lard.  Pile  high  on  plates. 

PUMPKIN  PANCAKES. 

Two  cups  of  milk,  two  of  stewed  pumpkin, 
two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  ful  of  soda.  Add 
flour  enough  to  form  a  batter. 

CREAM  CAKES. 

Mix  oue  half  pint  of  thick  cream  with  the 
same  of  milk.  Add  four  eggs  and  flour  enough 
to  drop  on  buttered  tins.  Bake  quickly. 

L.  W.  B. 

QUANTITY  OF  SALTPETER  USED. 


Will  Mrs.  W.  C.  G.  please  give  the  quan¬ 
tity7  of  saltpeter  that  she  would  add  to  a  pound 
of  salt  for  salting  lt>  pounds  of  butter. 

MRS.  N.  c. 
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Know  All  Men; 

To  wit :  Teachers,  preachers,  public 
speakers,  actors,  singers,  lawyers,  “  and 
the  rest  of  mankind, ”  that  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  is  considered  the  best 
preparation  ever  discovered  to  heal  and 
strengthen  the  vocal  organs,  weakened 
or  injured  by  over-strain. 

Principal  Samuel  Bement,  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  School,  Lowell,  Mass.,  writes:  “I 
have  used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  for 
several  years,  in  cases  of  severe  colds 
and  throat  affections,  and  have  always 
found  it  a  speedy  aud  effectual  remedy 
for  these  ailments.” 

“I  should  be  unable  to  perform  my 
clerical  duties,  without  the  use  of  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,"  writes  Rev.  V.  C. 
Kirk,  of  Hillsville,  Pa. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas. 
8old  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $ 5, 


“DOCTORING  OLD  TIME.” 

A  Striking  Picture— A  Revival  of  Old  Time 
Simplicities. 

In  one  of  Harper's  issues  is  given  a  very  fine 
illustration  of  Roberts,  celebrated  painting, 
known  as  *  ‘Doctoring  Old  Time.”  It  represents 
a  typical  old-timer,  with  his  bellows,  blowing 
the  dust  from  an  ancient  clock,  with  its  cords 
aud  weights  carefully  secured.  One  of  these 
clocks  in  this  generation  is  appreciated  only 
as  a  rare  relic. 

The  suggestive  name,  “Doctoring  Old 
Time,”  brings  bo  our  mind  another  version  of 
the  title  used  for  another  purpose.  “Old  rime 
Doctoriug.” 

We  learn,  through  a  reliable  source,  that 
one  of  the  enterprising  proprietary  medicine 
firms  of  the  country,  has  been  for  years  in¬ 
vestigating  the  formulas  and  medical  prepa¬ 
rations  used  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  even  before,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
why  people  in  our  great-grandfathers’  time 
enjoyed  a  health  and  physical  vigor  so  seldom 
found  in  the  present  generation.  They  now 
think  they  have  secured  the  secret  or  secrets. 
They  find  that  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
then  existed,  that  “Nature  has  a  remedy 
for  every  existing  disorder.”  was  true,  and 
acting  under  this  belief,  our  grandparents 
used  the  cotnmou  herbs  and  plants.  Con¬ 
tinual  trespass  upon  the  forest  domain,  has 
made  these  herbs  less  abundant,  and  has 
driven  them  further  from  civilization,  until 
they  hare  been  discarded,  as  remedial  agents 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them. 

H.  H.  Warner,  proprietor  of  Warner's  safe 
cure,  and  founder  of  the  Warner  observatory, 
Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  has  been  pressing  investiga¬ 
tions  in  this  direction,  into  the  annals  of  old 
family  histories,  until  he  has  secured  some 
very  valuable  formulas,  from  which  his  firm 
is  now  preparing  medicines,  to  be  sold  by 
all  druggists. 

They  will,  we  Darn,  be  known  under  the 
general  title  of  “Warner’s  Long  Cabin  Rem¬ 
edies.’’  Among  these  medicines  will  be  a 
“Sarsaparilla,"  for  the  blood  and  liver,  “Log 
Cabin  Hops  and  Buchu  Remedy,”  for  the 
stomach,  etc.,  “Log  Cabin  Cough  and  Con¬ 
sumption  Remedy,”  a  remedy  called  “Seal- 
pine,”  for  the  hair,  “Log  Cabin  Extract,”  for 
internal  and  external  use,  and  an  old  valuable 
discovery  for  Catarrh,  called  “Log  Cabin  Rose 
Cream.”  Among  the  list  is  also  a  “Log  Cabin 
Plaster,”  and  a  “Log  Cabin  Liver  Pill.” 

From  the  number  of  remedies,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  do  not  propose  to  cure  all  dis¬ 
eases  with  one  preparation.  It  is  heliev  ed  by 
n1  any  that  with  these  remedies  a  new  era  is  to 
dawn  upon  suffering  humanity,  and  that  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  see  these 
roots  aud  herbs,  as  compounded  under  the 
title  of  Warner's  Log  Cabin  Remedies,  as  pop¬ 
ular  as  they  were  at  its  beginning.  Although 
they  come  in  the  form  of  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines,  yet  they  will  be  none  the  less  welcome, 
for  suffering  humanity  has  become  tired  of 
modem  doctoring  aud  the  public  has  great 
confidence  in  any  remedies  put  up  by  the  firm 
of  which  H.  H.  Warner  is  the  head.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  become  suspicious  of  the  effects  of 
doctoring  with  poisonous  drugs.  Few  realize 
the  injurious  effects  following  the  prescriptions 
of  many  modern  physicians.  These  effects  of 
poisonous  drugs,  already  prominent,  will  be¬ 
come  more  pronounced  in  coming  generations. 
Therefore  we  can  cordially  wish  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  new  remedies  the  best  of  success. 


FURE  MILK. 

WARREN 

BOTTLES 

March  33d,  1880. 
Adapt  oil  for  the  Delivery 
or  MUk  in  nil  titles 
nnd  Towns. 

A  LONQ-REEDEB  WANT 
AT  IAST  SUPPLIED. 
A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 
7:4  Murray  St.,  >LW  I'ORK. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings.  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable, 
Strong  Preservative  of  the  Wood  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whitewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  la  all  colors. 

SAMl'KL  CABOT,  Sole  Maxitfactcrer, 
Send  for  Circular.  7U  KILBY  ST..  BOSTON. 


AGENTS  HERE 

and  farmers  with  noexperiem-e  make  §4.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon.  Glens  Falla, 
N.  Y.,  made  $tS  one  day,  S7H.50  one  week. 
8o  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

i,  E,  SBEPasp  A  Co..  Cincinnati, CX 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  18t>7. 


“Happy  New  Year” — We  say  ‘  ‘Happy 
New  F<?«r!”  Do  you  hear  friends? 


Can  any  one  tell  why  what  is  called 
“overpotting”  hurts  plants? 


Head  the  articles  on  painting  begun  in 
this  number.  They  are  by  a  painter  of 
40  years’  experience  in  both  outside  and 
inside  painting. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  series  of  short  articles  on  the  third 
cover  page  under  the  general  heading  of 
“Lessons  of  the  year.”  A  more  instruct¬ 
ive  page  of  reading  is  rarely  seen  in  our 
farm  journals. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  to  make  this  note 
about  celery.  We  are  trying  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  this  year,  and  thus  far  find 
the  Covent  Garden  Red  the  best,  that  is, 
the  most  tender — freest  from  fibers — and 
of  perfect  quality.  Crawford’s  Half¬ 
dwarf,  treated  in  the  same  way,  is  pithy, 
half  of  the  stems  splitting  asunder.  The 
Golden  Blanching  blanches  nicely,  but  it 
is  with  us  a  coarse  kind  and  inferior  in 
flavor. 


“Doctor:  I  am  sick.  SeDd  me  some, 
medicine.”  There  would  be  just  about 
as  much  consistency  in  your  doctor’s 
complying  with  your  request  as  there  is 
in  giving  your  horses  or  cattle  “condition 
powders”  when  you  haven’t  the  least  idea 
what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Now 
when  a  farmer  spreads  special  chemical 
fertilizers  on  his  fields  without  knowing 
what  the  land  needs,  we  have  a  pretty 
nearly  parallel  case. 

1 

There  can  be  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  there  is,  in  this  country,  a  growing 
sentiment,  in  favor  of  restricting  immi¬ 
gration.  Never,  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  this  feeling  been  so  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  idea  is  universal  that 
we  have  no  more  room  for  the  paupers 
and  convicts  which  the  Old  World  has 
been  dumping  upon  us.  Americans  are 
ever  ready  to  welcome  all  who  come  here 
with  the  intention  of  dropping  their  Old 
World  life  and  taking  up  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  Americans  believe  to 
be  a  part  of  Amcncan  citizenship;  but 
there  is  no  place  in  this  country  for  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  abide  by  our  laws. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  Congress 
will  at  the  present  session  at  least  begin 
the  work  of  restriction. 


Last  Tuesday  the  Experiment  Station 
Council  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  consisting  of  President  Adams, 
ex-President  White,  W.  A.  Wadsworth 
and  Professors  Roberts,  Caldwell,  Prentiss 
and  Comstock,  recommended  that  the 
$15,000  appropriated  by  Cougrcss  for  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  should  be 
divided  into  two  parts — $10,250  for  sal¬ 
aries  and  $4,750  for  supplies.  Besides  the 
Director  of  the  Station,  there  will  be  assis¬ 
tants  in  the  following  departments:  ex¬ 
perimental  horticulture,  experimental  ag¬ 
riculture,  chemical  analysis,  veterinary 
science,  experimental  botauy  and  experi¬ 
mental  entomology;  also  two  second 
assistants  in  experimental  agriculture  and 
and  one  in  chemical  analysis.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  and  other  States  should  learn 
something  really  valuable  from  the  work 
of  such  a  stall  devoted  exclusively  to 
matters  agricultural. 


A  grocery  dealer  in  one  of  the  markets 
of  this  city  had  numerous  cards  about  his 
lace  stating  be  sold  oleomargarine,  but 
id  not  sell  butter.  The  oleomargarine 
he  offered  for  sale,  however,  looked  like 
butter,  being  colored  yellow.  One  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  oleomargarine  law 
forbids  the  employment  of  artificial  color¬ 
ing  matter  in  any  imitation  of  butter,  and 
this  section  has  been  declared  constitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  has  been  maintained  by  the 
defendant  that  no  artificial  coloring  has 
been  used.  The  manufacturer  testified 
that  the  concoction  was  simply  com¬ 
posed  of  oleomargarine  oil,  leaf  or  natural 
lard,  cotton  seed  or  sesame  oil,  milk  or 


cream  and  salt.  The  District  Attorney 
and  the  State  Dairy  Commissioner  con¬ 
tended  that  law  absolutely  forhids  the 
manufacture  or  sale,  within  this  State,  of 
any  substance  of  animal  fats  in  imitation 
of  butter  except  those  from  milk  and 
cream.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement 
of  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  judge 
charged  the  jury  to  convict,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  fined  $100.  It  was  a  case 
purposely  made  up  to  obtain  a  decision 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  clause  forbidding 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  anything  re¬ 
sembling  butter.  One  set  of  chemicai  ex¬ 
perts  declared  positively  that  the  stuff 
was  colored  artificially,  another  set  testi¬ 
fied  with  equal  positiveness  that  it  was 
not.  Oleomargarine  and  butterine  should 
both  be  colored  artificially — a  nice,  aesthe¬ 
tic  appetizing  pink. 


LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 


So  far  as  is  possible  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
_  ferent  States  should  be  harmonious. 
A  little  attention  to  this  matter  would  be 
of  great  convenience  in  many  ways.  Our 
attention  just  now  is  particularly  directed 
to  the  law's  relative  to  weights  of  bushels 
of  various  agricultural  products.  If,  for 
instance,  a  man  in  New  York  contracts 
with  his  neighbor  just  across  ihe  Con¬ 
necticut  line  for  100  bushels  of  oats,  at  a 
certain  price  per  bushel,  no  weight  named, 
must  he  be  content  to  receive  28  pounds 
for  a  bushel,  as  is  the  legal  wt  ight  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  or  may  he  demand  82  pounds, 
the  New  York  legal  weight?  Let  us  look 
at  the  variation  in  different  products. 
Take  barley,  for  instance;  in  most  of  the 
States  a  bushel  is  48  pounds;  but,  in  one 
it  is  32;  in  one  40;  in  two  40;  in  two  47 
and  in  two  50.  Tn  some  States  50  pounds 
are  a  bushel  for  potatoes,  but  in  most.  60 
pounds  are  the  legal  weight.  We  find 
shelled  corn,  varying  from  52  to  54,  06 
and  58  pounds  per  bushel;  buckwheat, 
from  40,  in  California  to  56  m  South 
Carolina — and  so  on.  We  believe  wheat 
is  the  only  product  of  which,  a  bushel 
weighs  the  same,  60  pouuds,  in  all  the 
States.  A  very  little  trouble  would 
remedy  this  matter.  If  the  Hon.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  and  deliberation  as  to  what  is  best 
for  standard  weights,  should  send  a 
request  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  to  adopt  it,  no  doubt  it  would 
be  done  without  hesitation.  What  say 
you  Mr.  Commissioner?  Will  you  do  it? 


A’DIFFERENCE. 


Farmer  Randall  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  keeps  poultry  upon  his  own 
place.  He  has  now  20  laying  hens — five 
Wyandottes,  nine  Leghorns  and  six  mixed, 
lie  is  now  getting  an  average  of  eight 
eggs  a  day.  The  hens  are  fed  in  the 
morning,  half  Indian  meal  and  half 
wheat-bran  mixed  so  as  to  crumble,  with 
hot  water.  At  noon  wheat  and  at  night 
corn  are  given.  Iti  mild  spells  wheat  is 
substituted  for  corn  at  night.  Bone- 
meal  is  before  them  always.  They  are 
never  fed  as  much  as  they  will  eat  at  any 
meal.  Oat6  are  given  twice  a  week  scat¬ 
tered  over  straw  so  they  will  scratch  for 
them.  His  houses  are  eight  feet  square 
and  not  over  20,  whether  young  or  old, 
are  permitted  to  roost  in  a  house.  The 
houses,  roosts  and  nests  are  sprayed  with 
kerosene  (through  spraying  bellows)  once 
in  three  weeks.  Pyrethrum  powder  is 
dusted  on  their  bodies  every  two  months 
or  so. 

Farmer  Voorhis  has  a  flock  of  about  75 
well-bred  White  Leghorns.  Wheat  or 
corn  or  both  are  kept,  before  them  all 
the  time.  They  are  not  fed  bone. 
They  all  roost  together  in  one  house 
which  19  about  15  feet  square  and 
warm.  This  house  is  never  kcroseued, 
though  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time. 
He  is  now  averaging  from  two  to  three 
eggs  a  day.  We  present  the  case  as  it  is. 
Farmer  Voorhis  takes  better  care  of  his 
flock  than  most  farmers  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  thinks  the  difference  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  mauy  of  his  hens 
are  old. 

-  -  ■  ♦♦♦  - 

THE  NEW  YEAR. 

^T?xtremes  meet!”  The  first  of  the 
year  is  naturally  selected  as  a  day 
of  reckoning  in  most  lives.  It  is  well  to 
have  such  a  day.  Just  as  a  business  is 
better  for  a  thorough  overhauling  and 
balancing,  so  we  all  hold  a  little  nearer 
our  ideal  road  of  life  because  of  occasion¬ 
al  stops  by  the  w'ay  to  think  over  our 
course.  The  New  Year  is  a  thoughtful 
time  for  all  who  have  passed  out  of  child¬ 
hood.  What  hopes,  what  sorrows,  what 
joys  have  been  covered  by  the  years  be¬ 
hind  us  1  What  memories  come  to  us  as  the 


old  year  falls  away  forever.  To  some  past 
years  bring  the  healing  balm  of  comfort, 
to  others  but  the  burning  sting  of  re¬ 
proach.  Yet  if  the  old  year  brings  sad 
and  bitter  memories,  the  new  year  should 
br  ng  hope  and  courage.  The  past  lies 
behind  us,  but  the  future  with  its  unre¬ 
vealed  possibilities  is  opeuiug  at  our  t  ouch. 
It  is  belter  to  hope  than  to  dread,  better 
to  believe  that  1888  will  bring  us  its  full 
measure  of  prosperity  and  happiness  than 
simply  to  fear  that  all  the  disasters  and 
troubles  of  the  past  year  will  only  be 
magnified  in  the  new  one.  Our  first  page 
picture  brings  out  a  thought,  that  all  may 
heed.  It  is  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
farmer  has  figured  up  the  year’s  business. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  mouey  gel  ting  the 
year  has  been  a  failure.  The  ghost  of 
Trouble  pulls  back  the  curtain  that  hides 
the  past  and  reveals  the  causes  of  the  fail¬ 
ure.  The  farmer  thinks  only  of  the  days 
of  hard  work  gone  fur  naught  and  the 
carefully  laid  plans  so  rudely  swept  away. 
It  is  a  sad,  gloomy  ending  to  the  year. 
New  Year’s  morning  tells  another  story. 
The  sad  thoughts  of  the  night  are  forgot¬ 
ten.  Hope,  in  the  form  of  a  little  girl, 
points  into  the  future  where  all  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  past  year  seem  remedied. 
This  scene  may  not  be  realized,  but  the 
farmer  will  go  to  his  year’s  wTork  with  a 
better  heart  for  having  had  it  in  his  mind. 
It  is  better  to  hope  than  to  dread. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  we  have 
special  club  combinations  with:  1st, 
the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  III.;  2d, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and,  last,  the  Weekly  World  of  New 
York.  And  now  we  are  glad  to  add  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.  The 
price  for  either  the  Rural  and  Inter- 
Ocean,  or  Free  Press,  is  $2.50;  for  the 
Rural  and  the  World  (including  its 
book  premium),  the  price  is  $2.60; 
for  fhe  Rural  and  Courier-Journal  the 
price  is  $2  75.  The  publishers  of 
these  journalswill  gladly  furnish  speci¬ 
men  copies  without  charge.  We  prom¬ 
ise  prompt  attention  in  forwarding  all 
subscriptions  received.  Subscribe 
through  the  R.  N.-Y. 

HARD  TIMES  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

At  this  blythesome  season,  when  blaz¬ 
ing  fires  and  abundant  good  cheer 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  dwellers  in  the  older 
settled  States,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
sufferings  of  thousands  of  settlers  in  the 
bleak  Far  West.  From  Dakota,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  terrible  accounts  reach  us  of 
the  intense  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
recent  cold  weather  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory.  The  fearful  storms  wrhich  raged 
through  Southwestern  lvausas  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  last  cuustd  an  untold  amount 
of  affliction  and  mauy  deaths.  The  latest 
dispatches,  though  meagre,  are  enough  to 
show  the  desperate  situation  of  many 
snow-bound  homesteads  nnd  settlements. 
All  over  the  country,  from  the  Canadian 
line  to  Arkansas,  the  cold  for  a  month  has 
been  unusually  severe,  and  fuel  scarcer 
than  ever  before  in  proportion  to  the  de¬ 
mands  for  it.  There  has  of  late  been  a 
heavy  immigration  into  that  country 
and  the  new-comers  have  been  generally 
poor,  depending  on  this  year’s  crops  for 
a  livelihood.  In  many  places  the  crops 
have  failed  and  starvation  as  well  as  cold 
threatens  or  actually  afflicts  the  settlers. 
The  railroad  companies  arc  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced  for  their  neglect  in  mtikiug  pre¬ 
parations  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of  coal; 
but  they  retort  that  though  their  lines 
have  been  extended  with  remarkable  speed 
during  the  past  year,  few  of  them  pass 
near  coal  fields;  while  the  operation  of 
all  of  them  makes  heavy  demands  on  the 
available  supply  of  coals,  and  this 
demaud  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  new  towns  and  settlements 
that  have  sprung  up  along  the  roads. 
This  morning's  telegrams  tell  us  of  num¬ 
erous  cases  of  death  from  starvation  and 
cold,  both  out  on  the  prairies  and  in  the 
rude  huts  meant  to  protect  the  hopeful 
sei  tiers.  If  such  disasters  are  so  frequent 
in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  country 
where  supplies  are  to  be  more  readily  se¬ 
cured  aud  help  more  available,  it  is  natur¬ 
al  to  fear  greater  calamities  have  occurred 
in  remoter  aud  more  isolated  places  where 
dwellings  are  farther  apart,  means  of  com 
munieation  and  help  more  difficult  and 
settlers,  as  a  rule,  poorer  and  worse  pro¬ 
vided.  Such  a  visiiatiou  as  this  always 
stimulates  an  active  sympathy  in  this 
country,  aud  generous  measures  of  relief 
are  promptly  inaugurated,  aud  this  is 


likely  to  be  especially  the  case  at  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  but,  alas!  what  a  world  of  suffer¬ 
ing  must  be  endured  by  the  hardy  and 
venturesome  frontier  settlers  before  the 
promptest  succor  can  afford  them  relief, 
and  how  many  will  have  passed  away  in 
lonely  agony  before  help  is  possible  1 

brevities. 


God  bless  every  one  of  you,  readei-s,  and  an 
exceedingly  Merry  Christmas  to  all! 

An  account  of  the  Black  Cetewayo  Potato 
will  apppar  next  week. 

“It  seems  wrong  that  Santa  Claus  should  go 
around  on  God’s  day,”  remarked  ouo  of  the 
youngsters  of  the  Rural  Grounds, 

“I  must  do  some  good  iu  order  to  he  con¬ 
tented”  writes  O.  A  Green  on  page  883  A 
good  sermon  that — suitable  to  the  times  too. 

New  potatoes  are  in  the  market  already. 
The  first  load  came  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
this  week.  They  sell  at.  §6  per  barrel.  Fresh 
cucumbers  are  quite  plenty  for  those  who  are 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  them. 

Dairy  teachers  have  been  fond  of  stating 
that,  prime  butter  cannot  he  made  from  the 
milk  of  farrow  cows.  Iu  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  butter¬ 
making,  that  will  give  new  light  on  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  farmer  who 
advocated  keeping  the  stock  that  will  produce 
the  most  manure  for  the  food  given?  We 
have  those  who  breed  for  buttermilk  or  beef — 
the  man  who  proposed  to  breed  for  manure 
would  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  an 
iDsaue  asylum.  Yet  the  man  Who  breeds 
‘  -scrubs,”  comes  pretty  neur  doing  it,  doesn’t 
he? 

Poultrymkn  have  lost  an  immense  amount 
of  money  by  sending  large  quantities  of  poul¬ 
try  to  the  central  markets  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  these  holidays.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  its  mar¬ 
ket  review  two  weeks  ago  warned  its  readers 
of  this  likelihood.  The  first  quality  of  tur¬ 
keys  sold  for  II  cents  per  pound  by  the  barrel, 
while  those  of  a  fair  quality,  a  “little  heated” 
sold  for  four  and  five. 

“The  Sugar  Trust  is  booming”  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  frequently  used  during  the  past  week  in 
the  various  exchanges,  Hince  its  inaugura¬ 
tion  all  kinds  of  sugar  have  steadily  advanced, 
except  raw  sugar,  wbich  has  had  a  downward 
tendency.  Thus  the  consolidated  refineries 
have  forced  down  the  prices  of  what  they 
have  1o  buy  and  forced  up  tbe  prices  of  what 
thev  have  to  sell — tbe  invariable  modus  oper- 
andi  of  Trusts.  Every  sugar  refinery  of  any 
consequence  iu  the  country  has  now  become  a 
part  of  the  Trust,  nnd  every  household  in 
ihe  land  is  certain  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  monopoly. 

The  flock  master's  and  smaller  sheep-owners 
throughout,  thecouutry,  through  their  conven¬ 
tions  and  organizations. are  loudly  protesting 
against  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  as 
destructive  to  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
important  branches  of  agricultural  industry. 
Other  threatened  industries  are  abo  organiz¬ 
ing  to  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  tariff 
affecting  their  interests.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances  it  is  quite  probable  the  internal  tax 
on  tobacco  will  be  repealed,  and  that  little 
will  bo  done  in  Ihe  wuy  of  altering  the  tariff 
until  the  people  have  indicated  their  wishes 
by  their  votes  at  tbe  next  Presidential  »dection. 

The  milk  record  beutcu  again;  and,  of 
course,  by  a  Holstein-Frlesiati !  Her  name  is 
Pietertge,  and  she  is  owned  by  D  B.  Whip¬ 
ple,  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y.  In  one  day 
the  wonder  milked  112  7  16  pounds;  in  81  con¬ 
secutive  days  she  gave  3,289  10-16  pounds,  aud 
in  202  days  26.060  Lj  pounds.  It  is  claimed 
by  telegraph  that  (his  is  more  than  any  cow 
ever  milked  In  365  days:  but  Smiths,  rowel  1 
&  Lamli  will  hardly  agree  with  this  state¬ 
ment.  Pietertge  has,  however,  72  days  more 
to  complete  her  year’s  record,  and  if  the 
above  statement  is  correct  she  will  doubtless 
beat  the  record  for  a  year,  as  she  has  already 
beateu  it  for  the  period  during  which  she  has 
been  tested. 

The  tobacco  growers  are  busy  urging  the 
repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  their 
staple  as  an  excellent  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  surplus  iu  the  National  Treasury.  A  re- 
ceut  canvass  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shows,  that  out  of  241)  members  who  replied, 
the  whole  number  being  325. 126  favored  repeal 
of  the  tax,  36  opposed  repeal,  48  were  in  favor 
of  repeal  with  tariff  reduction  nnd  44  were 
uon-eominiital.  A  good  effect  of  the  abolition 
of  the  tax  would  be  to  divert  cigar-matting  for 
large  factories  iu  cities  to  many  small  facto¬ 
ries  chiefly  Hi  grow  ing  sections,  as  iu  years 
before  taxation.  The  rigid  regulations  for 
collecting  the  taxes  have  driven  out  these 
small  manufacturers,  but  the  abolition  of 
taxes  would  revive  their  business,  aud  benefit 
growers  by  providing  homo  markets  for  their 
goods  and  freeing  them  from  spectators,  who 
are  always  trying  to  crowd  down  prices. 

Last  Wednesday  a  committee  of  prominent 
stock  breeders  of  Illinois  and  other  States 
met  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
some  member  of  Congress  to  introduce  and 
press  to  passu g<*  a  bill  relating  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  nil  finals  for  breeding  purposes 
exclusively.  Under  the  old  const  ruction  of 
tbe  law  ail  such  auimals  were  imported  free 
of  duty;  but  of  lute  certain  government  of¬ 
ficials  nave  ruled  that  duty  should  be  paid 
upou  all  animal*  not  kept  by  the  importer  for 
hL  own  exclusive  use  iu  breeding,  and  have 
also  required  payment  of  duty  ou  all  such 
animals  imported  .during  the  past  year.  Iu 
compliance  with  this  rule,  it  annears  that  a 
Wisconsin  firm  has  been  compelled  to  pay 
over  $17,000  back  duly  on  imported  horses, 
thougn  several  telegrams  from  Washington 
have  denied  this,  alleging  that  the  rulings  of 
tlio  Customs  officials  had  been  overruled  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  appears  differ¬ 
ent  ofllnals  place  different  interpretations  ou 
the  law.  The  stock-men  have  nrepared  a 
bill  so  explicit  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
two  constructions  to  be  placed  upou  it.  It 
will  probably  be  introduced  next  week,  aud 
ought  to  pass  without  opposition. 


JYOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE. 


THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  FOR  FAMILY  READING. 


Harper's  Periodicals  every  taste  and  every  age  are  supplied  with  reading  that  is  truly  choicest ,  discreetest,  lest. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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'r  iu  Si- vknty  sixth  Voi.cmk  began  with  the  N'um-  The  Tiuriy-skcond  Volume  will  begin  with  the 
her  for  December,  1887.  Number  issued  on  January  4,  1888. 

Harper's  Magazine  is  indispensable  to  Harper’s  Weekly  is  the  leading  illustra- 
iutelligent.  readers.  The  co-operation  of  the  ted  paper  of  America.  It  touches  on  every 
most  eminent  American  and  European  writ-  side  the  changeful  phases  of  human  pro- 
ers  and  artists  produces  a  magazine  as  heauii-  gross,  and  presents  a  literary  and  pictorial 
fill,  brilliant,  and  varied  as  the  literary  and  record  of  the  notable  events  aud  movements 
jrtistic  resources  of  the  time  render  possible,  of  our  time.  The  variety  and  excellence  of 
The  Editor' k  Euxt/  Chair,  Editor' x  Stud//,  and  its  contents,  which  include  serial  aud  short 
Editor 'x  Drawer  will  be  conducted  res  pec-  stories  by  the  best  aud  most  popular  writers, 
tively  by  George  William  Curtis,  Will-  fit  it  for  the  perusal  of  people  of  the  widest 
TAM  Dean  IIosvells,  and  Charles  Dudley  range  of  tastes  and  pursuits. 

Warner.  In  Politics,  the  influence  of  Harper’s 

Among  the  manifold  attractions  of  the  Weekly  is  directed  to  the  end  of  securing 
Magazine  for  1888  there  will  appear  im-  a  higher  standard  of  public  duty  and  an 
portant  articles,  superbly  W  list  rated,  on  the  abler  and  purer  administration  of  public  af- 
Great  West;  articles  on  American  aud  For-  fairs.  The  fairness  of  its  editorial  comments 
eign  Industry  ;  descriptive  papers,  richly  il-  hus  earned  for  it  the  respect  aud  confidence 
lustrated,  on  Norway,  Switzerland,  Algiers,  of  all  impartial  readers, 
and  the  West  Indies,  will  be  eoutribu-  In  Literature,  Harper's  Weekly  for  1888 
ted  by  BjOrnst.ieune  B.fornson,  W.  D.  will  be  liberally  supplied  with  contributions 
Howells,  F.  A.  Biudoman,  and  Lafcadio  from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers.  An 
Hearn  In  addition  to  these  there  will  be  American  serial  story  of  unusual  originality 
papers  on  Scotland,  illustrated  by  Joseph  and  interest  will  appear  early  in  the  coming 
Pennell  :  “A  Gypsy  Fair  in  Surrey,”  by  year,  and  it  will  be  followed’ by  a  new  novel 
Ansthy  Guthrie,  illustrated  by  F.  Bar-  by  Mr.  11.  Rider  Haggard,  and  by  other 
nard  ;  “A  Ramble  in  Kent,"  by  Dr.  Benja-  short  and  serial  stories  from  authors  of  equal 
min  E.  Martin,  illustrated;  “  London  as  a  note. 

Literary  Centre,”  by  R.  R.  Bowkkk,  illus-  In  Art,  the  publishers  of  the  Weekly 
trated  by  portraits;  "Socialism  in  London,"  maintain  a  continuous  advance  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  M.  Rosnky,  illustrated  by  F.  Barnard;  ity  and  interest  of  its  illustrations.  Whcn- 
"St.  Andrews,"  by  Andrew  Lang,  illus-  ever  the  pressure  on  the  space  of  the  main 
trated;  important  papors  by  Theodore  sheet  demands  it,  Supplements  will  be  given 
Child,  on  characteristic  phases  of  Parisian  for  the  adequate  delineation  of  important 
Life  aud  Art,  fully  illustrated  ,  a  brilliant  pa-  events,  and  from  time  to  time  Supplements 
per  by  M.  Coquelin,  oh  "French  Dramatic  will  lie  devoted  to  specially  selected  literary 
Writers  and  How  to  Act  Them,  ”  illustrated,  productions,  to  striking  features  of  Amer- 
etc. ;  uevv  novels  by  William  Black  and  ican  enterprise,  or  to  foreign  topics  of  world- 
W.  D.  Howells  ;  novelettes,  complete  in  a  wide  interest. 

single  number,  by  Henry  James,  Lafcadio  As  a  family  journal,  Harper’s  Weekly 
Hkaiin.  and  Amklie  Rives;  short  stories  by  will  be  edited  with  the  same  strict  regard 
Miss  Woolson  ;  and  illustrated  papers  of  which  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  quali- 
special  artistic  and  literary  interest.  ties  that  make  it  a  safe  and  welcome  visitor 
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APIARIAN. 
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Comb  foundation.... . 935 
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—  extracted . 70 
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Acer  gi unala .  2 

Alder.  blae« . 272 
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Fir,  Balaam  .  8U 

Grounds,  ornamental,  laying 

out . * . 258 

Hazel  nut... . 201 

Bfldge  plants . . . 4W 


Hickory  plantation .  39 

—  shell  bark .  86 

—  trees,  grafting . 643 

Japan  chestnuts . 19.  90,  2)12,  353 

—  —  the  Giant . 353 

—  Walnut . 101 

June  berry,  dwarf . 701 

Labe),  tree,  best . 787 

Lurch.  Western . 4»l 
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lg»wn  trues . 758 
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Lilac*,  new . 274 
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Maple,  Red  .  90 
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—  —  better  than  the . 301 
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- In  favor  of... . 518 
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lug  . 
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—  -  Northern  . 36 
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—  trees  for  the  lilgb  way . ('<42 

Oak  While,  value  of . '258 
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—  in  New  Jersey  . . 139 

PhlladtdphuBKcabra .  ...  2 

PlHR  Dwarf  White . 2 72 

Plceaexealsa  var.  monstroBu  .491 

—  pungeu* . .804,494 

Pipe,  Scotch .  • 

—  Umbrella . ....272.243 

—  White . 287 

- on  L.  1 . 804 

—  Purple . ..........201 

Plnus  ltorlensls . 491 

Populus alba  nivea .  2 

—  Bolloana  .  2 

Prlnos  verllclllatus . 272 

Prosopti  glandulosa.  ...  . 733 

Pruning  tree . . . ,...202 

Prunus  I'issardll . . . . .1 14,201 ,272 
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RntlBlspora  plumosa  aureu . 272 
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—  NapolrOnls  . . '2 
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Shrubs  and  vines,  winter  pro¬ 
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—  deciduous,  Rural’s  list . 242 

—  flowering .  2<il 

Ppiriptvs..,., .  2 
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.  -  notes  from  Dosorls . 

!  Tree*1" ail'd  shrubs,  not  well 
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—  deciduous  Rural's  list, . 342 

—  for  limiting  In  villages . 2.7S 

nut.  for  the  highway . M2 

' - raising  . .  563 

—  -  transplanting..... . 613 
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Walnut,  English  hardluoss  of... 339 

Walnut,  Japan  . 104 

Walnut*,  English  . 167 

Welgplas,  good . 201 
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Barn,  an  excellent . 865 

—  buildings......  .  216 

—  Mr.r,Vr'offy*»  ' ........ V.. sliV, iiioissi 

—  small,  handy  ....  . ..  .659 

Chimneys,  proper  cons  ruction  ^ 

—  mistakes  In  building .  ....  23 

Cottage,  A  §1,600 . [E2 

—  first  ntory. . . 8.’2 

—  second  story...- . 652 

—  *lde  view  . 852 

—  convenient,,... . 560 
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DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Assaying"  milk .  414 

yrshlres  at  dairy  show . 366 

alrv  show,  prize-winners  at.... 363 

rtne  for  salting  butter . 286 

utter  adulterations  . 514 

bogus  >u  Guernsey .  .4(>3 

brine  and  dry  salting . 512 
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colors  . . ....825,871 

exhibits,...  . 84 

farm,  raise  the  grade . 691 

frauds  . 3“’2 

globule  theory . 222,269,850 

good,  make  a  market  for . 4v9 

Holstein . . 644 

How  Mr  Burnet  makes . ..9.19 

—  prize  Is  made .  365 

made  by  the  Cooley  system. .941 

—  from  silage . 739 

making,  cleanliness  III. . . 670 

-  competitions . .  ....  iu 

—  fashion  <  In  . *80 

—  honest  dealings  «nd  In, 

prove  men  l*  . . 339 

milk  exiractor . - . 86 

package,  favorite . 311 

poor,  blunted  'ante  .....  . 670 

prints  slid  pnckugeB . 325 

prize,  how  made . 365 

wall  for  . (825 

Baiting  with  brine  .  ..34*1 

sliou'd  be  classed  accordtng_ 

to  It*  quality  .  705 

status  of  Imitation  . 892 

tests.  Canudlau . . . 706 

water-free . .  ...f  63 

workers . 325,841 

yellow,  made  from  sllnge..  ..481 
yields.  Increasing  ...  .....  ..»'5 

atterlnc..,.  . . 

hedrinr  cheese  of  the  world  ...136 

lie.  bc  adulteration  .  .  281 

American.  Imports  ........ .354 

Cheddar,  or  the  world . 136 

cream... . .  . . 818 

curing . . . 

exhibits  . 

good . . . 286 

mnkinz,  hints  on  . . 47S 

In  Manitoba,,,.. 

—  systems  of . 254 

Noufehutel  ...  . . 318 

asTSSciisi:'.'.'.'.::  r.r.® 

small,  for  ramlly  con*utiip 
tlon  . 254,318 

—  per  Cent,  of  waste . 707 

heeses.  blue-veined . 318 

hum,  American  Wonder  Mach¬ 
ine,  . . 898 


—  oil -test .  402 

Churns . 841 

Coloring,  Annatto.  bush . 430 

Cows  noi  milked  before  oxnlb- 

ltod . 823 

Cream,  sir  In . . 350 

—  machine-separated . ..414 

—  raising  at  the  dairy  show  ....825 

—  —  temparaturc  — . 206 

- utcusUs . 341 

—  ripening . 274,818 

—  separator  . . .  86 

—  setting  ,  573 

—  several  skimming*,  loss . 39 

witches  in  the . . . 850 

Creameries  or  crocks  .......... .668 

Creamers  forever  . 398 

Creamery  cream  gathering . MM) 

—  starting  . 699 

Dairy  barn  .  ....178 

bruins  always  needed  tu  the.  86 

—  cow,  coming . .'"'2 

—  —  size  of .  . . .,....,499 

- the  best  n  business  cow.  ..5471 

—  cows,  feed  for  . 190 

—  from  a  national  standpoint.  .782 

—  lierd,  building  up  and  mating 

lug . 518 

—  Implements  . . 311 

—  Interest* . . 788,  M'lg 

—  milk,  profitable . ..187 

—  Mr.  Burnet's . 833 

—  notes  . 246 

—  -  from  England  . . sii 

—  prices.  EnglNh . 322 

- It,  sew  York  . 318 

—  prnduetM,  value  Of  . . 296 

—  schools  In  Gl  Britain .  269 

—  show.  International  In  Italy  .302 

—  —  notes  ....  . 325,311 

- things  to  be  learnod. ..... .841 

Texas  .  286 

—  utensils,  soap  not  used  for 

washing . 303 

Dairying,  cooperative,  ad  vat.- 

tHgCSOf  . 53 

fallacies  ..  . 

—  new  terms  in . . .  .318 

—  success  In... . ......670 

-  winter . . . 85 

Dairymen’*  Association  Vt . l.W 

Feeding  for  milk  und  butter. ..  .4*3 

Frauds,  butter . 392 

Gout,  milch . . 437 

Hot-weather  hint* . 458,463 

Jerseys  on  farmers' feed . 54 

Koumls* . 499 

—  doe*  not  lead  to  Intemper¬ 
ance . 4|t 

—  leads  io  Intemperance . 39b 

Margarine  uud  but  ferine . 606 

Milch  cow, meat  rutlon  given  to  851 

—  cows,  no  cotton  seed  for  ...,408 


Milker,  careless .  59 

Milker*,  heavy,  feed  well . 451 

Milking  places,  unclean . 4(73 

—  stool  ....  119,576 

Milk  absorbing  bad  odoi  * . sos 

—  and  tuberculosis . 414 

—  anlmnl  odor  ....  . 8*0 

—  dairy  profitable . 1S7 

feeding  lor . 433 

—  for  cheese  making,  valuoof..866 

—  from  furrow-cows . . . 370 

beating  384 

—  higher  prices  for  . - . 342 

—  how  It  Is  spoiled . . . 318 

—  oil  testing,  rold  fuels . 538 

—  production,  ousDnge  in . 621 

-  uuantlty  to  make  I  Ih.  of 

cheese.  . 563 

—  records,  lorge . 467 

—  sickness  . 392 

things,  olean . 463 

—  temperature  In  setting . 350 

—  tester  centrifugal . 54  36 

Oil-text  churn . 4o-2 

Oleomargarine . . 788 

against . Bit 

—  France  against  fraud  In . 253 

—  frniiil.  25 

(n  England . BOB 

—  law  . 84 

—  Prof.  At  water  on . 4i8 

—  tax.  . 563 

—  .  omplulnt . 186 

Pastures,  short  feed  In . 453 

Prize  winner*  at  dairy  shows. .  .365 

Rennet,  faulty  preparation . 45t 

Suit,  rarboimte  of  lime  found  in  (ill 

for  cows  ^  . 158 

—  fore  gn,  in  the  dairy  . 802 

—  free  for  the  dairy . 286 

—  good  dairy . 626 

—  or  no  salt  for  cow* . 670 

Sailing  butte,  with  brine  . V86 

Suits  American  and  English. 

Com  analyses  .  .  . 851 

Silage,  milk  produced  from .  59 

Teal*  leakv.  rubber  hand  for  ...707 
Test  cullers  at  N.Y.  dairy  show-, 


anal.)  sc*  of  . 383 

Water,  "stagnant..  . 458 

wurmra  for  milch  cows . 371 

Whey,  sweet . 414 
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Ammonia,  use  In  cleuulng . 310 

Apple  hedge  hog . . . 843 

—  sauce  and  cream . ....195 

Apples,  fried . 311 

Apricots  with  rice . 508 

Aprons,  . . 667 
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Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  cooked 

In  many  ways . 94 

Baking-powder,  use  of . 6i9 

Baby's  dress . 3i3 

Banana  cream .  ...  . : _ M9 

B  'lianas  an<l  oranges . lid 

Baikal,  waste  paper . 826 

Beans.  Boston  naked.  . 311,  159 

B  (I  bug  remedy . 24*1 

B'ds,  (outlie  h,  to  suu . 859 

BOOT  t  i  r  I  m  • . JT5 

— ,  cold  b  died,  to  uie . M9 

—  cotlopa  . .  278 

Beefsteak,  how  to  cook . ,11!# 

Biscuit#  .  ...79 

-  devi’eil .  695 

Blackberries,  pickled . .  #15 

Bear  I,  perforated  for  kettle _ 519 

Book-case.  liouiu-uitule.. . 24? 

Books,  Instructive . 327 

Boots  and  shoos,  place  for. ..  .10,910 

—  Impervious  to  water . ..27 

Bottles,  to  clean  . 811 

Box  for  boots  and  shoos . 310 

B  alii  cut  It  it- . «3 

Brea  1  butter . 015 

—  brown . 811,  7.59,  820 

—  brown,  Boston . 811,759,826 

—  corn  . 195,  508 

—  good  . l!M 

—  Graham  . 831 

—  how  to  secure  good . 551 

—  muklng  . ,,.159 

—  —  an  appeal . 127 

Breakfast,  amateur  cooking 

club .  128 

Bronze, to  make  look  old . 311 

Burns,  remedy . 171 

Butter  making  .  533,599 

—  —  Bueees  nil, . 3(<3 

—  onion,  my .  !M 

—  ranch!,  to  restore . pi 

—  saltpeter  used  In . ,775 

Cake  caramel . 195 

—  —  layer . Ul 

—  Christmas . 11 

—  chocolate . 95,  193  89  .  Til 

—  coeoanut  . . . . 107 

—  corn  starch . 22i 

—  cgus  for.. . 599 

—  french  loaf . 227 

—  fruit  . 508 

-  plain  . 327 

—  golden . .227 

—  hickory-nut  layer . 891 

—  hlfaluttn  ...  . . 95 

—  jelly  roll...,., . ,551 

—  layer . . .  5fd 

—  Illy . 391 

—  loaf  . Ill 

—  lunch . 695.828 

—  orange . 227 

—  pork . . . 227 

—  plum . II 

—  raised  raisin  . 828 

—  ribbon .  391 

—  silver  . ,227 

—  (mow  Make . . . 7U 

—  Bpougo . 227,711 

—  tins . 489 

—  vanity  . 827 

—  Washington . 808 

—  whipped . 711 

—  white  . 407,711 

Cuke*.  soda  Jelly . .  79 

—  surprise . 567 

—  tea . 79 

Canadian  housekeeping . 47 

Canny  pull,  rural... . . 453 

Canning  fruits . 5,33 

—  trouble .  i  n 

Carpel  rag . 82 

—  tnat  will  not  show  dust . 810 

Carpets,  moth-infested . 21 1 

Carving  .  . .. .  179, 405 

Carvluz  a  useful  accomplish¬ 
ment  . 10] 

Catsup,  tomato . iT 

Celery,  croquettes . . to 

—  salad  . 795 

—  slaw . . II 

—  stewed  with  gravy . 95 

i"  i-'M'k  . .  . . 7 

Cement  for  floor  scams . 311 

Chair,  fancy  . . 318 

Cleaning,  sprlug .  .  ..  326 

Cheese,  cream  as  made  at 

'  1  -'  hum  Kftl  III . II 

Cheese  turnovers . 63 

Chicken  braised  . 

—  braised  with  polenta . 455 

—  fri  'asset)  of . <7 

Children,  lies  told  to . ..91 

—  moral  education  of .  94 

—  ubedleuee. .. . 47  J 

Chilblains . 112 

Chocolate  caramels.. . 455 

—  cream  drops . 450 

Cholera  morbus  remedy . 891 

Chowder,  dam  . US 

Christmas  gilts  . 679 

—  —  inexpensive  . .....859 

—  suggestions . 310,648 

—  souvenirs . 959 

—  Mi.  U 

Cl tron  preserves. . HI  1,538 

Cleaning  fluid, . . 867 

Cod  Dali  steaks . 727 

Cod’s  head  with  clam  sauce . 727 

Coffee  cream..,, . ,.379 

. 713 

Complexion  recipe,  German ....  ,31 1 

Cook  book, my . 273 

Cooker,  Arnold  automatic . 743 

Cookery  for  the  sick . . . 615 

Cookies,  cream . 79 

—  goial . . . •  . 599 

—  Julia’s  . . . 79 

—  that  will  keep . 827 

Cooklng.plaluer  needed . 599 

Corn,  baked . .767 

—  bread  . 195,327 

- fur  dyspeptics . . . 227 

—  green,  cooking . 599 

—  sweet  for  win. or . 679 

Country  notes  . 3-2 

Crab  ap ‘des,  pickled  .  615 

Cracker  pap . 615 

Crackers,  lemon . 775 

—  milk . . 171 

Cream,  banana . 519 

—  coffee . S59 

—  puffs  . .27 

—  using  instead  of  butter . ..326 

Crocbe'  edging . . 224 

Croquettes,  celery . 95 

—  or  *w»-ot.  breads . 126 

Croton  bugs  .  .195 

Crumpets.... . 127 

Cucu  nil ier  pickles . 567, SIS 

Cuisine  of  a  California  ranch 

. I79.2l0.32fi 

Cmtards,  chocolate . 319 

Dining  room,  care  . 339 

Dinner  lit .1  of  fare  . 11(1 

—  company,  that . ....688 

—  my  company... . .308 

—  of  scrap*  . 43s 

Dinners  without  meat . 348 

Drink,  a  cool  .  . . 263 

Dried  trulls . 5S3 

Duck,  roast  wild  . ... . 47 

Dumpling*,  apple  .  95 

Ear,  discharge  from  the .  79 

Egg, dropped  .  . . 618 

—  plek'ed  . 631 

—  preserving  . ..722 

Embroidery  silk. . 188 

Ear  oar#’  wives  concerning. .246  262 

Fnahlon* .  ....  . fist 

Feathers,  changing . 297 

Fell. m  cure  . . 211,279 

Fern  press . . . 423 

Figs,  peach  . 811 

Fish,  now  to  cook .  727 

i in. -a  trout  . 108 

Floor#  cleaning  . 848 

Food  .practical  suggestions . '279 

Food*,  value  of . 391 

Frltf-  rs.  drv  bread . 193 

Frosting  ‘ . 139 

Fruit,  cuntilug . 3S| 

—  driers,  cheap . 23 

—  Jar  troij,  ie  . 331 

Frldts,  canning . sat 

—  dried . 583 

Fritter*,  oyste  r  plant . . 1P> 

Furniture  polish .  695 

Gelatine  from  pigs’ feet . 775 

Gingerbread. . 4  '7,326 

—  farmers’ . 631 

—  Mary  O  s . 711 

Ginger  snaps .  79,713 

Glass,  to  cut . 311 


Glue . 79 

Grapes  spiced . 631 

Greens,  purslane . 471 

uriddle-eakes  rice . Ill 

llama,  to  cure . 843 

Hand  bug,  pretty . 423 

Hands,  for  chapped . 79 

—  t”  king  care  of  the .  ..79 

fare  stewed .  . 794 

Elo  slaw  . 95 

H  u  to  trim . 827 

Holder# .  148 

Home  grounds  make  beautiful.  ,273 

Homestead,  concerning  the . 502 

Horse  radish  sauce . . . 743 

House  meaning . 31(1 

suggestions . 407 

Housekeeping  in  Canada  ...  ...  .47 
- New  England . Sfl 

—  without  a  pantry....  . . 62 

Icecream,  tuspborry . .  .51(1 

—  give  to  babies . . . 519 

Ink,  tu  KtOQTS  . 4-7 

Insanity  among  farmers’  wives 

ami  daughters . 278 

Johnny  rake . 615 

.tumbles  . . ,...551 

KeroseDe  In  the  kitchen  . 455 

- washing . . . ....211 

Ketchup,  cucumber . 587 

—  tomiim . 567 

Kettle,  mending . 270 

rest . 

K'dneys,  curried .  .695 

Kitchen  dowers . 263 

—  model . 46 

Knit  lace . 295 

Labor,  how  shill  we  lighten?. .  .159 

Lace,  knit . .  ..  ....295 

Lambrequin . 359 

Lamp  wicks,  care . 11 

Lamps,  care  of  . 158 

Laro,  soda  and  lye  for .  . 79 

la .  . . 27 

Laundry  not  ‘S . 455 

Leather  <  tching . 313 

Lentils,  boiled . 343 

Liniment,  magic .  to 

Liver,  calf's,  baked . 487 

Lobster,  curried . 63 

Luncheon  for  school  children.  .826 
Macaroni . 79,439 

—  mtlause . . 813 

—  suhs*  Mure  for . 4o7 

Mackerel  boiled  . 439 

Mackerel  broiled .  ill 

Mangoe#....  .  47 

Marmalade  of  oranges  auil  lem- 

kns . 

.Meat,  cheap,  to  conk . ill 

—  hints,  economical . .  423 

—  potted . . . ....153 

Meats,  boiling . 4*7 

Mucilage  to  make . Hit 

Muffins,  breakfast . 327 

—  tea . 743 

Muttou  Cliops.  to  cook . 278 

Mustard  pi  klrs . 391 

Mutton  to  boll  a  leg . l’.O 

Neck  wear..  . :-yti 

Newspaper  pocket . 127 

.Neuralgia  remedy' . 775 

Night-light . 311 

Umelet,  asparagus . . . 433 

—  oyster . 679 

—  peas.  . 5u3 

Onions,  baked . 327 

—  Bermuda. . . 95 

H  panteh . 321 

—  stuffed . 327 

—  with  tomato  sauce . 11 

•  Grangts,  crvstallzoi . 943 

Oyster  omelet . fii9 

—  pates . 679 

—  plant  fritters . 326 

Oys'ers  broiled . 679 

frleq . 619 

—  fritters .  b79 

—  punned . 679 

--  pickled . 679 

—  roost . 27 

—  sea  loped . 27,'’ 79 

—  sttw . 679 

Pancakes,  Graham . 79 

Paper  roses . 1?7 

Parents,  duty  of . 126 

Parlor,  a  plea  for  the . 551 

Pa  sley  vinegar  . Ml 

Party,  folks  old . . . 663 

PbStr  Hi  p . 167 

Pens,  cooking  to  retain  their 

color  . m 

Peach  tigs . 8u 

Photograph  bolder  . .  . 726 

Pic  kle  for  beef  and  park . 775 

Pickle  green  tomato . 743 

—  ripe  tomato . 631,711 

Pickled  blackberries . fils 

crab  apples.. . . 615 

Pickle#  .  599 

encumber . 567,6 13 

—  mixed  . ...47 

—  mustard . 391 

—  tomato,  ripe . 881,711 

—  wild  grape . 47 

Pie  apple,  frosted . S27 

—  banana  . 519 

—  cracker . >2? 

—  cream . . 71 1 

—  eru.t  . 439 

- shortened  with  chicken 

oil . 88! 

—  Juice  to  prevent  ruhnlngout. 711 

—  lemon . iu7,5.'>i,?ll.8’9 

—  maple-sugar .  -43 

pot,  veal . 

—  pumpkin . n 

—  strawberry . 391 

Pies. apricot  . ,.,,...47 

B'anket,  washing . . 295 

Plush,  lo  restore .  27 

Pollteucss,  true . ....78 

Porgles,  fried  . 566 

Pork  fri  iters .  663 

—  pickle  for .  775 

--  salt,  baked.,....,. . ........178 

Portieres  silk . . 78 

Potato  chips . 495 

—  salad. .  775 

Potatoes . 210 

i  —  a  Li  Provence  .  278 

—  new  way  to  cook . .278 

—  Ohl,  how  to  cook . 661 

—  stuffed . 37 

—  to  cook  . t  >y 

—  various  ways  of  cooking....  811 
Preserve  of  oranges  and  lemons  423 

Preserve,  citron. .  . sit 

Pudding.  Citron  . 859 

—  Christmas . 859 

■  ■  :  e . 

I  —  fruit . . 4U7 

Gel  loan  .  .  . -1 

—  marmalade . SH 

—  orange .  tii 

—  potatoes  with  herring . 313 

—  prune  with  lemon  suu  e . 279 


—  Queen  Stab's . ,...47 

-  rice,  ground . 531 

—  Bgiiee  . .  i 

—  non . $4g 

—  suet,  very  light . 813 

—  tapioca . 327 

pearl . . fl 

—  wheat-bran . 227 

Pun*,  cream . 195 

Quail  pie . 795 

—  roast  . 47 

Quinces,  to  preserve . 551 

K  'g  carpel  making . .SVhi 

Hags  what  can  lie  done, .... ..  .  62 

Klee,  how  to  cook  . 727 

—  s  teamed  . 22i 

—  with  lemc.n,. . . . 5s7 

Rusk  dainty . 273 

Hugs  . 62 

Salad  of  celery .  ..  ..795 

—  cabbage . >'43 

—  potato . 263,775 

turkey . 47 

. .  toast . , . 126 

—  trout  . 503 

Salsify,  bow  to  cook . . . 79 

Salt,  its  uses . 279 

Sauce,  horse  radish  . 743 

Sausage  for  summer  use . .31 1 

how  toeook . 210 

—  to  keep  In  summer . 95 

scalds,  remedy . 27 

Screen,  home-made .  519 

Sea  bass  . 727 

Servant  girl  heard  from . 631 

—  question . 711,726,739,811,827 


. 273 

. 62 

. . 795 

. >43 

. 263,775 

. 47 

. 126 

. 503 

. . 79 

. . 879 

. 743 


Shoe  bag . 1*9 

Short  cake  peaeli . 110 

1  —  —  strawberry . 391 

Silk,  black,  cleaning . 471 

Skins,  how  to  dress . 211 

|  —  to  t  an .  295 

Soda,  use  of . 679 

Soup,  artichoke . 359 

—  nean, hakert . . *..,,,..210 

—  eonHommea  la  n’Orsay . r>6fi 

—  cream  of  carrots . 439 

—  cream  of  cauliflower . 503 

—  good . .  ...  227 

—  ox-tall  . 711 

—  split  pea  .  110 

Sp  ice,  our  way  to  economize. ...143 
Sprains,  bruise#,  etc.,  remedy-.  .391 

Squirrel-,  flying . 27 

Starch,  brllliAnt . 311 

Star  lace . 295 

Stationery,  pocket  for . . 158 

Steps  to  save . 407 

Stockings,  footing . 743,471 

Strawberries,  bottled . 391 

—  bow  to  eat . 428 

Summer,  one _ 439,4*4  487,567,614, 

.  .,..663.691 

Supr-er  dishes  . #8 

Sweetbread#,  croquettes  of . 126 

Table,  gypsy  . 78 

—  kltcneu . .62 

—  leaf,  howto  enlarge . 774 

—  scarf . .  . . lit 

—  selling . 375 

Taploea.  pearl . 47 

Tartlets,  plum  custard . 47 

Tea  drinking . 11 

Teeth,  care  of . . . 62 

Thanksgiving  on  the  Pacific 

slope . . . .,.794 

Thoroughwort  as  a  tonic . 519 

Throat,  poultice  for.,..  . 79 

—  sore .  . 79 

Tidy  »carf . 79 

Tin#,  to  solder. . . 811 

Toast,  snlmon . 126 

Toilet  convenience . 375 

Tomato  ketchup . 587 

—  pickle .  631,711 

Tomatoes  and  beef . 91 

—  baked  ... .  95 

—  dried  lb  sugar . 583 

—  fresh  In  Dec . 11 

—  f  led . 727 

Toothache  remedy . 27 

Trainlngneeded . 663 

Turkey  .roast . 27 

—  toeook . 11 

Turnips  In  gravy,... . .727 

Turnovers,  Swiss  . ill 

Wall  pocket .  859,7. U 

Washing,  kerosene  In  washing.. 211 

Wuter-closet . . . 68’ 

Winter,  one - 10,63,111,142,178  2UI 

Woman,  a  wise  .  . .  . 519 

Woman’s  work,  monotony  of.,  til 

Wood  box . . . 226 

Woolens,  washing . 311 

Veal  a  la  Fermlere . .56fi 

—  pot-pie . 487 

Velvet,  to  restore .  27 

Vinegar,  parsley  . 631 

Vomiting,  to  stop . 263 
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Abies  Aleoeqnlana .  240 

—  Morluda .  192 

—  Plehta  . 210 

—  Pungens . 401 

Aetlnldla  polygnnm . 40  192 

Adulteration,  hydra  beaded  ...324 
Agricultural  College  of  Cal . 809 
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Secretary  of  -  . - 108 

- Secretary . 956 
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Barrets  paper  pulp  . 241 
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Beef  Cottle,  low -priced . 772 

—  low  prices . 58) » 

pool  an  nngetnent  . 628 

Beer  consumed  lu  N  Y  .  6 
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Beetles,  Griped . . 372 
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Birds,  distraction  of  the . I2'i 
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—  Sea  Island . t(8 
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Black  Java  cab  let  . .372 

Brock  Hill .  .lift 

Rubaeb  to  keep  fifes  away . 404 

Butter  dealers,  bogus  . 292 
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—  prlxe . , . 372 

Cabbage  economy . no 

Cabinet  officer,  new . no 

al(,  a  negli  eti-d  animal .  7tu 

|  —  rearing,  milk,  to  utilize . >24 

Calves,  dehorning . ....356 

Canadian  commerce  . 76 

;  Canal.  Union,  convention . #16 

Candy,  adulteration  of  .  ......  224 

Canada,  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  . 436 

—  trouble .  ..156 

Capital  punishment,  change  In. 224 

catalogue  notices  .  tu 

Cats  .  . 172 

—  Injuring  trees  . 92 

Cattle  breed  for  best  quality  c  f 

beef  .  721 

fever.  Texas . tut 

—  Jersey,  easily  frightened . 376 

—  losses  exaggerated . 868 

—  plague,  war  against . 3H> 

—  quarantined . .til 

—  trail.  Texas, and  of .  s-n 

—  Trust,  American...  . 310 

- Co  , .  ,  . 

Cafulpas.  hardy . 436 

Celery,  preserving . 721 

—  protecting . GO 

Rural's  method  of  keeping.. .772 
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Chemical  rortdlrers,  doe«  It  pay 

farmers  lo  Use.  . :jos 

Chestnut,  Japan.  Giant  ....... ..121 

- no  variety  fixed  .  192 

- seedlings  . 124 

Chickens  at  R  G . 821,872 

new  breed* .  516 

—  Patagonian . . . 436 

Cigars  cheap  .  . . . 372 

City  wages,  what  are . li  > 
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Chestnut,  Japan.  Giant  ....,.,..121 

- no  variety  fixed  .  192 

- seedlings  . 124 

Chickens  at  R  G . 824.312 

h'-w  breeds  .  .516 

—  t'aingnnlun . .  . . 436 

Cigar*  cheap  .  ..  . 372 

City  wages,  what  are . b  * 

Clover,  white,  not  for  lawns...  -ivj 

t  ock  half  the  Mock . 156 

Coddling  moth.  Paris-green  for.224 

College.  Peuu  State  .  856 

Commerce  Mil,  Inb-r-vtate  ..  ..92 
Commercial  relations  with  Can 

a  a . •56 

Con -umptlvrs, hope  for  . , ,  . 210 

Copperas  as  a  fertilizer  . 42u 

Corn.  Braid  tan  Flour,advertl*rd.  tin 

—  crop,  next  year'*  llr»t  prepar¬ 
ation . 772 

—  cultivation  on  L.  I 

—  mil' lire,  level,  what  the  Ru¬ 
ral  does  claim  . 388 

—  experiment  with  nitrate  of 

soda  . 868 

—  foil  ter.  chopped .  596 

—  having  gr-  cn  husks . 5td 

—  hilling  and  fiat  culture,  ex 

perlm-nt . . . .....140 

—  hot,  trade . >  M 

—  Improved  . 456 

—  In  drills  Instead  of  In  hills. ..  his 

—  Kaffir . -120,484,148,596 

—  Midnight .  60 

—  on  the  Rural  Farm . 500 

—  pedigree  sweet .  . 324.152 


—  planting.  Rural’s  method...  324 

—  plant*,  transplanting . 140 

- white . . . 436 

—  Pond  small  kernels . 60,76 

—  Rural  Thoroughbred  flint.. .  84(1 

-  seed, dried  at  a  high  temp _ 240 

—  —  preserving. . .  . 2  8 

- selecting . . .  . . 628 

—  stalks,  cut  . 692 

—  sw.et,  early,  nitrate  of  soda 

tor  . ..  .  I0S 

—  —  planting  April  12th  . 309 

plot  with  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen  . .  4  44 

—  Teoslnte . 772 

—  thrashing . 84u 

—  too  many  eurs  to  a  stalk. . 6'2 

—  trial . 224 

Cornua  Florida . .388 

Cot  ton  corner,  collapse . 500 

—  oil  Trust  Co . 124 

—  seed,  fair  prices  for . 612 

Country,  naif  holiday  in  the _ 438 

Cows,  rye  for . 324 

Cream, Imported  Caaadlau,dutyfit4 

Crip  reports,  latest .  518 

Crops  outlook  for . 452 
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I  —  worms,  hellebore  for . 356 

Cutworm# . 972 

Cypress,  Lawson’s . . . 156 
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Dewberry, Luer  tia,  reports  of. 708 

Doctor,  toe  family . 6.'8 

Dog,  the  hull.  . - . 309 

Dogs,  collie . 516 

—  kill  the .  40 

Dogwood,  White- flowering . 388 
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Egg  production  . 856 
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Eggs... . 692 
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- weight  . -30 
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Rims  In  Plymouth,  Mass . 404 

Emigrants,  what  to  do  with. ...124 
English  sparrow,  Inirodu  lion 

of . 108 

Evergreens,  three,  to  plant .  5f4 

—  transplanting,  time . 140 

Experimental  Station,  N  Y . 192 

Experimentation  plot,eondeinn- 

Ing . 156 

Experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gil¬ 
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Exports  to  Europe . 324 

Fair,  State.permnuent  location, 414 
Fairs  and  the  Rural  ...  ....599 

—  novelties  at  . mo 

1  Family  doctor . 629 

Farmers  and  the  canals . .43! 

—  Congress .  ..  60 

—  institute,  N.  Y . B56 
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- why  not  ground? . 751 

—  tassels  and  silk . 59.1 

—  time  to  pla"t  . ...,,...154 

—  Top-overlnPa . Hos 

—  turnip  see  t  with . 221 

—  Western  and  Canadian,  rela¬ 
tive  merits . 858 

Cornua  uiaseula.  fruit  of . 561 

Cotton  seed  meal  as  feed..  ..130,256 

Cough,  chronic.  Urn-se  with . 722 

Covers,  ri-movuhle,  who  mat  es.466 
Cow  feed  up  to  calving . ...  69 

—  giving  bloody  milk. . 76 1 

—  milker,  champion  . 150 

—  no  milk  In  imnt  teats . 121 

—  not  giving  milk . 64' 

—  peas  at  K.  G . 106 

- in  the  North . 267 

—  pox,  milk  Injured  by  the  dis¬ 
ease  . ,,192 

- origin  of  . 123 

—  stanle.  to  ventlla  e  .  189 

—  suffering  with  bloat  or  hoven  57 

—  with  garret  . 333 

- rough  coat... . . 88 

—  —  swelling  on  knees...  . 6<5 

—  stripping  with  thumb  und 

tinner . 187 

—  to  dry  "IT,  when . 106 

Cows,  lo  prevent  sucking  them¬ 
selves  . 516 

—  dairy  should  calve  yearly.  ..336 

—  mllen,  feed  tor . 401 

- —  cheapest . 175 

—  »-  roots  for . 32 

—  parturi-ion,  fever  In  . 4,7 

—  u-at.  extra  bole  In  . 625 

udder  poisoned . 7S5 

Crlbbliing  remedy . 221 

Cricket. Snowy  Tree . >06 

Crops,  green  fodder . 753 

—  rorniPin  of . 758 

Cucumber  beetle . 370 

Currants,  etc.,  mulched  with 

sawdust  . .....106 

—  lu  Alabama . 417 

Cureulto  plum . 5'4 

—  remedy  . 4*1 

Cut  worm  life,  about . 416 

- moth.eolorol.... . M4 

- rente,  y . . 238.370 

Cyclone  nozzle . 257 

—  —  wh  ■  makes . 11 

Dairy  cows  should  calve  yeurly  236 

—  small,  managing . . 513 

—  li  sts  public . 593 

Dakruma  eonvoluteliu  . 117 

Dehorning . . 736 

—  facts  . . 161 

Devon  cattle,  what  farmer 

keens  . . . 134 

Diarrhea,  calves  with . . 417 

—  chronic  in  a  mare . IJO 

Ditching,  tl  e  for..  .  . 287 

Dog.  scabby  inaa-  e . 74 

l)r  Inage  for  house  slops . 73 

Draining,  tile,  a  depression  ....199 
Dropsical  swelling  In  a  horse... 2  ’ti 

Dru.  brokers . 306 

DncKlInifs  over  fed  . 4'7 

Ducks.  r>  kin.  eggs  of . 19 ' 

—  -  for  market.  . 188 

Duroe-Jersey  hogs . 67S 

Earth  closet . 8S 

—  —  deodorizers  In  a  . . 151 

—  worms,  lime-water  for.  ..190 

Kgg-food, Imperial,  Rural's  opin¬ 
ion  or . 22 

Eggs.  Black  Minorca . 339 

—  uens  eating  .  1*9 

—  packing  In  salt . 386,417 

—  shipping  to  New  York . 4M 

—  to  keep  . 29(1 

—  —  make  yelks  darker .  1ST 

Elevator,  greatest  strain,  dead 

or  live  weight  . 433 

Encyclopedia  orltanniea,  about 

.  . . 561 

Ensilage,  wben  flt  to  feed . 611 

Eutomob  gy,  American  standard 

work  . 561 

essr-x  pigs  . . 190 

Eucalyptus  seeds,  where  to  buy  417 

Evaporated  fruits . . SS7 

Evergreens  for  a  lawn . 206 

—  —  wind-break . IBS 

—  p'auting  . 2fc6 

Ewes  Lincoln, crossing  for  finer 

wool . 197 

Eye  of  horse,  fllru  growing  over  120 

F  rtn  debts  . 561 

Farmer,  picture  of  a  belter 
dressed  .  138 

—  lext-book  for  . 481 

Farmers,  debts  of . 56 1 

—  I nstlf.it' s  In  Colorado. . . . 770 

Farming,  beginning . 922 

—  system  of . . 689 

Feed  oil-meal  and  corn .  593 

Fence  posts,  tonklug  In  lime 

water  .  ,.122 

Fertilizer  "Amerlcus  Brand” ..  .*•06 

—  oomph  t,, . ci 

—  deutl  animals . 838 

—  distributor,  Spangler . '37 

—  Exc  lslor  .  170 

—  for  fruit  trees . 538,673 

—  —  onions . 898 

- potatoes . 7.7-I 

- sun  iy  loam . 673 

—  night  soil  asu  . 5?s 

—  query  . . 785 

—  sireet  sweepings  as  a.... ..  .  8s 

—  tnnnory  offal . 337 

—  wheat  lira n  as  a . 151 

—  wool  waste  as  a  .  83! 

Fertilizers  us  retarders  of  ger- 

mlnullon . .514 

—  for  grapes . . . 386 

—  —  potatoes  .  120 

—  —  strawberries . M 

—  made  In  chi, -ago  . . . 2u6 

—  shipping  from  N.  Y.  to  Iowa.. 306 
Fertilizing  mixture,  over-valued  90 

Festuca  elatior .  .  ...  466 

Fet  oek-Jolnl,  swelling  on . 348 

Fever,  parturition  in  cows..,..  ,4'T 

—  Texas  cattle  ..  . .  549 

Filbert  uno  h  zel-nut  the  same. 306 

—  early  blooming catkinsblnst- 

ln- . 2Ss 

—  Frizzled .  151 

—  Prolific  . ....194 

—  Purple-leaved  . .1*4 

Filberts  about  .  I'l 

Filly,  age  to  breed . lot 

—  an  ailing  . 887 

Filter,  home  made .  . 121 

Fishery  troubles . 190 

Flux,  sowing,  time  to . 274 


—  tender,  grafted  on  hardy . 78 

Aquarium,  good,  where  to  buy  190 
Asne«,  Analysis  of . 417 

—  and  ben  manure  mixing . 190 

- - why  no'  mix  ..  806 

—  Canada  uuleaclied.  Rural's 

opinion . . . SS 

—  drv  weight  of  a  bushel  _ _ 89 

—  from  111, •gory,  value . 22 

- pine  Utul  sprit  0  Shavings.  6 

—  uuleaehcd  for  wheat  . 221 

- front  poplur  wood . 237 

—  wood,  about  . Ml 

Asparagu*  beetle.  . 4  0 

—  —  gelling  rid  of . 466 

Australian  voting  system . 806 

Az  itnrlH  in  a  horse  . .853 

Bank  in  N  Y.  great  financial 

strength . 22 

Bantams.  Silver-laced,  where  to 

buy. .  .  . . 402 

Barley  for  heavy  soil . 221 

—  inva  . 545 

—  Maushury . . . ...189 

- s  spring  grain .  ...189 

—  —  prtec  . ......190 

—  —  who  e  to  buy .  23s 

Barn  warm  enough  for  winter 

lambs  . 1  '2 

Barns  and  stable  ,  plans  of . IT' i 

Ba-kct- making,  ma’hlnery  for.  22 

Beans,  old.  as  st  ,ck  feed  . 12<> 

Bees,  now  they  make  honey  — 758 

—  hunting  . 758 

—  wax . . 758 

Beetles,  Black  Blister . 287 

—  lady  bird  .  6 

—  pear  blight . . . 673 

—  snapping  .  38ft 

Bellows  for  soravleg  kerosene.. 7:18 

—  spray  In*,  where,  to  buy . .  .274 

—  Woodasou,  for  spraying  trees 

. . 511 

Berkshire  Breeders  Ass,  Seere- 

lary . 450 

Bermuda  Grass. . . 598 

Bit.  rubber-covered  bridle,  to 

gwe-ten  . 123 

Blackberry  earliest . 456 

—  Earlr  Harvest  slze'eompared 

wim  Snyder  or  Lawton . 287 

—  for  Kansas . 169 

- Tux  ,• .  Bti 

—  root*  from  tips  of  2d  year’s 

growth . 179 

Blackberries  for  home  use . 236 

Black  ,  aps,  fertilizer-  for . 175 

-1  ck  leg  in  fat  calves . -Ill 

Bloat,  where  to  u-,e  the  knife...  57 

Blood,  dry . ,200 

Blueberry  culture . 496 

Bone,  airirn  -mated . 189 

—  dust  for  onions . 1)6 

- reducing  in  a  compost 

heap . 56 

—  how  'oburn . . . 171 

—  » pnvln . .  .  a?,  164 

Bones  raw,  reducing  with  ashes2"ii 

—  reduction  of  . .....206 

Borers  In  a  pie  trees .  515 

Bot' ,  h  rsr  with  . .  481 

Bowels,  loose  in  heifer  . 57 

Breedlug  for  sex .  . 722 

Brooder  house  heater  patente  '  3(0 
Broom  i  om  seed,  value  for  feed  IKS 
Bu'  kwbeat  New  Japanese . 237 

—  Timothy  and  o  over  with . 434 

—  whnl  will  follow . 189 

Bubaeh  for  rose-bugs . 888 

—  powder . 37u 

Bull  dchoruluga . . 704 

—  registering,  cost  of  . 770 

Bull*  pre- autlons  with . 641 

Bushel  box  of  potatoes,  cubic 

lucheslu . 851 

BuRlnes*  in  N.  Y . 205 

Butter  alone,  cows  for,  best . 122 

—  an  lysis  of...,  . . 514 

—  and  cheese,  comparative 

values . 153 

—  boi’U°.  about . 450 

- fear  of — . 88' 

—  brine  sailing . 450 

—  firkins,  double-headed  . 237 

—  from  a  quart  of  cream  from 

J'rse.v.  short  horn,  etc .  164 

—  Injured  by  oil  meal .  189 

—  mat  in-;.  '( ,-rk  . . it 

—  paekiges,  wood  for.  . 170 

—  palls  286 

—  salting  with  brine . 22 i 

—  s*S-  big  with  brine  not  adal- 

(erutlon .  . 4  2 

wuttormnk  ns  hog  feed,  value  ..496 
Cabbage  a fter turnips  . . 64i 

—  olub-rO'*t.  cause  of . ...74*’ 

—  culture  auf  handling . S00 

—  fertilizer  . 154 

—  green  upnis,  remedy. . 497 

—  heading  where  sown . 370 

—  louse . 754 

—  maggot,  remedy . 154,238 

—  on  a  creek  bottom  . . 237 

—  worm  to  destroy . Ml 

Cubbages.  first-class  bow  large,  urn 

—  on  clover  sod... .  ...  ...106 

—  planting  . 17', 

Calf,  nourishing  food  for . 2'*' 

—  suffering  from  Indigestion  ,.168 

—  weaner.  wr.er  to  buy? . 4172 

Calves,  dehorning . ISO 

—  twin  heifers  . 168 

—  “Wild”  . ...3(6 

—  with  black  leg . 481 

- white  scours . 417 

California.  Southern,  as  a  farm¬ 
ing  section - ....  ...  821 

Carta-  era,  o  diverting  into  ferti¬ 
lizer  . 388 

Canvas,  sail,  to  make  water 
prof  . 546 

—  water-proof .  481 

Curbo-bjorutcR,  what  are . 189 

Ourrlngcs,  cnta'ogue  ol . .170 

Castnnea  purnlla . 8S7 

Catalpu,  Japanese  hybrid  In 

Mich . 271 

—  seed . . .  71 

- how  to  treat. . 17> 

—  —  where  to  buy . ,17' 

Catarrh,  nasal  in  sheep . 705 

Cattle,  Brittany,  where  to  get..  6 

—  dehorning,  facts . 138 

—  dying  fr  >m  Tcxns  fever . 545 

—  losses  of  from  feeding  on  dry 

corn-stalk  * . ■  i 

—  Polled.  Kid . 610 

—  —  —  who  breeds? .  22 

—  Bufferin'/ from ‘'creeps” . 705 

—  with  grubs  in  buck . 257 

- wart  i.  to  remove..... ,  .  ,431 

Cats  injuring  fmlt  rrees  .  3-> 

Cauliflower  maggot  . 578,626 

Cedars  from  sooii,  bow? . 206 

Celery,  nitrate  of  soda  for .  1 22 

—  who  bandies  In  N.  Y  ? . 1  m 

Cellar,  ventilailug . 514 

—  wail  built  of  cement  mortar  4(i| 

Cement  tin  rmr . lot 

Cess  p  ills  and  sewers . 73 

Cherry,  Cornelian . ...5'l 

—  larsestof  the  Morello  class  ..169 

—  tree.s.  ailing  . . S3! 

Cherries  ex  ra  hardy . 73 

—  for  hoc  use. .  .  286 

Chestnut  lumber,  ro  sell  . 77 

Chestnut,  Japan,  for  Ark . It 7 

- Giant . 466 

- nuts  of . . . —  821 

- where  to  buy  _ l6b,2:SH 

Chestnuts  near  salt  water. . 22 

—  to  keep  an  plant.  .  274 

Cheese  making,  work  on _  .  .280 

Chi  ken  .  thor>  uet  bred  super 

lor  to  cross  bred .  321 

Chick'  dying  with  roup.. . 1,3 

worms  In  . . . 22 

Children's  Aid  Society . 136 

Chinquapin  . 837 

Cholera  lu  Chill..  . 497 

Chrj  sr.Tncl'd  family . "ill 

Churu.  best  >N 

Cioer.  keeping  sweet . 706 

i  I,  n  Influpbce  Upon  the  at* ick. 280 

I  Imp-  cut  '.II  Full,  care  .  Mil 

Cleo  atis  Jai’kmuolt,  proiectlonttwi 
Clover,  Alstke . l*o 

—  aud  grass  seed,  sowing.  ..  .  Kf5 

—  -  Tim  "tin.  seed  to  the  acre  257 

—  Japan  lu  Ky . tfoS 

—  Scarlet  as  u  crop . 256 

—  sowing  In  ibe  fall . 434 

—  —  wlih  oats,  time . 237 

Clovers,  Red  and  Mammoth . 58 


—  preparlug  a .  450 

Leaf  rollers  Injuring  strawber¬ 
ries  . 466 

Lice  destroying  with  alcohol 
containing  larkspur . 45ii 

—  on  bens . 481 

- stock,  for  removing . 168 

—  plant  . 821 

Lightning-proof  ,to  make  a  build¬ 
ing . .  446 

Llllum  Hnrrlsil . 433 

Lime,  oyster  shell,  should  It  be 
slaked? . 222 

—  shed,  how  to  make.. .  154 

—  value.... . 822 

Liniment,  horse . 752 

L'quf  rlce,  will  It  thrive  In  Cun..4f6 

Liver  disease  In  a  mare .  57 

Lv  IU  utratn . 2’7 

Mai  nutrition  or  cattle . 705 

Malt  sprouis  ns  manure . 257 

—  —  for  milch  cows,  are  they 

good? . 153 

- value  as  feed . lr>3 

Mammilla . 338 

Manure  for  an  alkali  soli.. _  .106 

—  fresh  und  cut  straw,  when 

spread  . . 151 

—  green,  crops  to  plow  under... ‘6 

—  hen . 417 

—  hen  and  plaster  .  854 

- mixing  with  earth.propor- 

tlons  . 338 

—  hoa.va’ueof  . 236 

—  b"rse  for  potatoes .  290 

—  mab  sprouis  as . 257 

—  on  when  land .  497 

—  sheep  for  Hardening. .  137 

—  to  haul  out  or  let  staDd  in 

pile . 274 

Manuring  greeu.for  land  Infest¬ 
ed  with  wire  worms . 56 

Map  e-.  dark-i  ed  or  purple . 417 

Mare  affected  with  "grease” . 38 

—  ailing  . 38 

—  bP  In/  her  leg  . 120 

—  Ill-conditioned  . 753 

—  killed  by  mustard . 168 

—  noi  breeding . 338 

—  BO-elv  afflicted....  .  ...1'6 

—  suffering  front  poll  evil . 609 

—  -  from  suppurating  splint.  .721 

—  sterile . 306,938 

—  udder,  swollen  . 19o 

—  with  abcese .  . 721 

- chronic  diarrhea . 170 

- cough  . 610 

Meadow  permanent,  seeding 

and  fertilizing . 256 

—  feeding  anil  fertilizing  a  per¬ 
manent  . 256 

Meal  cotton  seed  as  fi-etl . 2'6 

feeding  .  . 120 

or  hrati  which  Is  cheapest...  221 
Mewls-  footling  and  manure  val¬ 
ues  of  . 273 

Measles  In  pigs . 370 

Meat  barrel,  sweetening . 806 

—  T  ickle  tainted . ...S06 

Melon  pests  . 3i3 

—  —  best  remedy . 417 

Men  from  Castle  Garden .  170 

Mercer  property .  ....561 

Mesa  nit  bean  to,  ■  tender  Tor  Dak  837 

tree  in  Dak . 785 

Milch  cows,  br*n  for . ’75 

—  —  D?  ding  stuffs  for,  value.  .120 

Mildew  on  v  os,  berries .  417 

Milk  adulteration . 286 

—  and  cream,  price  at  factories.  73 

—  bloody .  . 769 

—  number  of  pounds  to  make 

one  of  butter.  .  ...  158 

- of  ponn  s  to  make  one  of 

cheese . 153 

—  to  retard  fermentation . 51.3 

Millet.  Australian  . 137 

—  for  "lock  feed  . '68 

—  D  Tcnn,, quantity  to  Itae  acre  237 

Mole  trap .  .  545 

Mooufl  wer,  trouble  with . 690 

Morning  glory  cbryfOmelid  — 514 
Mulberries,  Downlug  and  Rus 

stan .  138 

Muck,  about  ...  •  . 721 

—  hauling,  will  It  pay? . 721 

Mule,  t  hronle  rheumatism _  753 

—  with  enlargement  of  hoek 

Joint  . 433 

—  —  obscure  lameness.. . 431 

—  —  spasmodic  colic  . '221 

—  —  wart  on  leg  . 4.33 

Muskmekm  culture  ...  . 221 

Mustard  kilUnc  a  mare . ,...16S 

*  asaldbch'-rge  In  °  horse .  6 

National  Grange,  officers  . 190 

Nature  not  a  good  physician _ 4M 

Navicular  disease  in  n  horse. . .  .838 

Night  soli  as  a  fert  ilzer . 578 

Nitrate  of  sods,  a  lion  of. .  ..  21.3 

—  —  —  appllul  after  or  before 

sowing  . .  74 

- for  ce’ery . 122 

- - gardening  .  . 1.37 

—  —  —  —  strawberries . 206 

- prlcp  111  N  Y  . 722 

- - peril ii  'cumls . 122 

Nut  orchard  profitable  lu  Mu. ..189 

—  irees  for  Ark  .  167 

—  —  for  Florida  and  Ala .  168 

Nuts  f  rPetin  .  .  ..  821 

—  planting  where  tree  ahould  bel67 

Nutrition,  faulty  of  cattle . 705 

Oats  und  pea°.  sowing  together. 257 

—  Clvdctdale  not  same  as  Wel¬ 
come  . 238 

—  Sehcenon .  . 137 

—  seed,  soaking  in  sulphate  of 

copper .  .  .514 

—  sulphate  of  copper  treat¬ 
ment  . . . -  ...626 

—  smut  In . .  9u 

—  Swedish,  yield  .  . Su6 

—  treating,  to  prevent  smut  546 

—  Welcome  bettor  than  com¬ 
mon . 221 

Oil-meal  and  corn  as  feed .  f93 

—  new  process  Injures  hutterl89 
Oleomargarine,  pronunciation, 

origin . . .  134 

—  faking .  370 

tax . . 290 

O&lOn  cron,  sub  soiling,  effects.  169 

—  seed  miffing  . 27 1 

Onions,  bone-dust  for . 106 

—  fertilizer  . 338 

—  nitrate  of  soda  for . P^i 

—  raising  in  New  Mexico . 754 

Ophthalmia. simple,  lu  u horde.  .’20 

—  gpecllte  In  a  horse.. _  ..121 

Orchard,  fruit  for  borne  use...  236 

—  grass..  .  . 321 

- how  to  sow . 321 

on  hill  side.  . . 770 

Or  "bids  care  of  ...  . .  722 

Oyster  .shell  iline  should  be 

made  slaked  . 222 

uxcu  feed  tor  fattening .  887 

i'a1l«  for  butler j...  ...236 

Pansies  blooming  lu  mid  wlnter'22 

Ru'atlise  stock . 481 

Honudtes.  Intestinal  In  lambs 
and  sheep  ....  ... .  .561 

Paris  green  poison,  what  to  do. 561 
Pasture  hillside  seeding  perma¬ 
nently  120 

hog,  permanent  ..  ........  625 

—  grasses  for  permanent . 175 

—  preparing  a  mountain 

forest  For  . ............168 

Pnu  low  nlu  1m  perl  alls . 610 

1‘eu.  lute,  best  ....  •  169 

—  wrinkled,  earliest  profitable. '69 

Peas,  row,  at  R  O  . 106 

—  weevD  *,nten  for  seed . 370 

Peunul  cult U to.  . . 168 

Peach,  latest  for  Florida . 610 

—  pits,  when  to  plant...  . . 610 

—  to  germinate  . 690 

—  orehar"  fer  Hlzer  for . 237 

—  stones,  putting  m  sand  . 610 

—  tree*  budded . 190 

—  -  espalier . . . 280 

—  reproducing . 57s 

—  —  t  1  train  . 236 

Peaches,  can  they  he  grafted?..  78 
Pear.  Barlett  .  338 

—  blight  beetle . . . 678 

—  Duchesne  d'Augoulenie . 366 

—  Kieffel . 770 

—  —  stock  for  . 12H 

—  Lawson.  *  Can .  257 

- la.gi  n  Doyenne  d’ 

Ete,  how  .U? . 237 


—  Custer  Co . 854 

—  Frontier  . 2 

—  Rich  nrd  son  Co . 542 

—  Saunders  Co  . . 722 

—  York  no .  482 

N,  B.,  Merrlmnct  Co . 6'l 

- Stafford  Co  . 611 

N.  J.,  Hunterdon  Co...,. . 515 

- Mercer  Co . 403  482 

- v  urren  Co . .907 

New  Mexico,  Donna  Ann  Co . 482 

—  —  San  Juan  Co  . .547 

N.  Y  ,  Dine’ ess  Co . 515 

—  —  Madison  Cu .  403 

- Oneida  Co.  .22,90.171.459.907, 

. 323,355,871.706 

- Orange  Co . 22.770 

- Orleans  Co .  ...  754 

—  —  Oswevo  Co .  622 

—  —  Senoca  Co . 291,483 

—  —  St  Lawrence  Co. . . . fill 

—  —  Suffolk  Co. . . .  ...  .674 

- Tioga  co . . 323, 355, HI 

—  -  Upper  New  York .  291 

—  Wayne  Cfl . 403,  754 

- Wyoming  Co . 323 

N.  Car..  Haywood  Co . 435 

—  —  Maeon  Co  . . 706 

—  —  Vatice.Co.. . . .  Hi 

Ohio.  Butler  Co . 517,594 

—  Carroll  Co . . 22 

—  Logan  Co . 674 

—  Meigs  Co . 563 

—  Stark  Co . 82-2 

—  Wi>0  '  Co .  . ,......,.155 

Oregon  Baker  Co . e62 

-  Coos  Co . . . 488 

—  Douglass  Co . 22 

—  Jaekron  Co  . 547 

—  Josephine  Co . 4«8 

—  I.lnn  Co . ’91 

—  Union  C' . . . 155,674 

—  Washington  Co . 58 

Pennsvl vtmln.  Cruwford  Co . 594 

—  Delaware  Co  . 87' 

—  —  Water  Gap . 810 

—  Favelte  Co . 690 

—  Fisheryllle .  88 

—  Green  Co . . . 41° 

—  Lawrenee  Co . 371,387 

—  Lebanon  Co .  291 

—  Mercer  Co .  6'1 

—  Susquehanna  Co . 323,612 

—  Waj  ne  Co  .  6 

Southern  fever,  good  to  catch..  .7RB 
Tenn  Blount  Co .  *03 

—  Coffee  Co  . 955.690 

—  Jefferson  Co  . . 138, Si  5 

—  Rutherford  Co  . 578 

Texas,  Colorado  Co . 515 

—  Coryell  Co  . 58 

—  GnnznlefiCo .  . . rft2 

—  voLonnan  Co . . . 323 

—  Tavlor  Co  .  155 

—  Travln  Co  . 463 

Tran°contlnen'al  letters..  21.74, 

1 25.1 57,193.225  27*>,322,354,373‘403. 
419.497,501 

Utah .  Ulrtah  Co . 517 

—  Franklin  Co  . 138  82-3 

Verm  nt,  Windham  Co . 626 

Virgfn'a,  Benrleo  Co...2S9,275,291 

Sfo 

—  Prinep  Edward  Co... .....419,578 

—  West  Wert  Co .  '  ll 

Wash.  Ter .  489 

—  Garfield  Co  . 562,504 

- Lincoln  Co. . . 854 

- Klttala««  . 871 

- Sen  .Tuan  Co  . 751 

—  -  Whatcom  Co  . 807 

Wj-r  .  Barron  Co . .  *47 

—  Jefferson  Co .  ..  .7  6 

—  Kenosha  Co  .  23 

—  T.ncros  eCo  .  p54 

—  Outagamie  Co . 289,351 

—  Sheborgan  Co . 155 

—  Winnebago  Co . .  591 

Wvondng,  Johnson  Co . 191,515 

—  Whitman  Co . 515 


Work  at  “R.  G  ” . : 

Working  on  Sunday . 1 

world's  fair  . ' 

Wyandotles,  part'ng  with . 

Xanthoceras  sorblfolia . ' 

- hardy . 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Argieultursl  College.  Iowa.vlslt 

to . ■' 

- Michigan  visit  to . * 

- Minn  .  i 

—  colleges,  concerning..  .1119,119,: 
S21.3Si.7t7, 

—  —  visiting . 

Educni  ion.  our  system  too  diffu¬ 
sive  .  • 

Farmers'  'raining  school  . 

School,  district,  does  it  pay?  ....’ 
Sborthund . 1 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


JEeeria  MpulUoriuis . .385 

Agreels  srnndens . 809 

Anthouomus  quadrlgibbus . Stiff 

Aphis  hufnull  . 4(11 

Apple  maggot . 38* 

—  mldce . .837 

—  pest  anew.,, . 4'6 

—  weevil  Amer . 3(19 

- English  . 309 

Arsenlfes  for  fruit  pests . 3M 

Bag-worm .  . 592 

Beetle,  striped,  dissolved  hen- 

manure  for  . 613 

Beetles  ofl'en°lvt*  ooor  from,....  *9 

Bud  moth,  oye  spotte1 . .860 

Buffalo  gnat,  °outhern . 51.3 

Cab  ace  maggot  . 1st 

Cricket,  a  destructive  . 416 

Cucumber  beetle,  striped .  8*7 

Currant  borer  imported . H'5 

Cut-worms,  climbing  . 309 

—  to  prevent  destroying  cab- 

bare,  etc  . 416 

Dln’Oals  nt'-ra . 3t? 

Dynastes  tllvus .  59 

Elm  leaf  h  etle  . —  .885 

—  —  destruction  dor e  by . 491 

Galeroes  Xanihomeliena . 885 

Gnst°,  '’uffalo.  Southern . 513 

Hrdtioa  puncMpenrls  .  416 

Hessian  fly  parasites  destroy lngf-41 
Hon  plant  lun°e  .....  ..  4’il 

Insect icide»,  arsenicul,  danger 

from .  .495 

Insect  pes'L  air -slaked  lime  for.  101 
_  —  carbolic  add  for . 4  1 

—  —  two  new,,..  ..  416 

Ladv  bug.  1°  It  art  enemy? _  ?l 

Meromvza  American . 21 

Palmer  worm . 80° 

Pear  n  idge  . .  .  .  — 837 

Tent  caterpillar,  disappearance 

of . SSI 

Toads  vs.  pnta’o  bugs . 4‘6 

Trvpcta  ponionclta . 337 

Wheat  stem-maggot . 21 


low . ......197 

—  worm ,  ...  417 

Gooseberries,  mildew  ou  . .  .402,  41? 

Gov-  rument  publications . 625 

Grafting  w>x  . ....273 

Grange.  National,  officers . 190 

Grape,  Empire  Slate . 785 

—  -  —  hardiness  of . 466 

—  Flea  Beetle . 237 

—  tor  Iowa  . ’Til 

—  Labrusca  In  Florida .  106 

—  Niagara  sales  . 438 

—  Rose  ut  Pto-u.  where  to  get  ,.  6 

—  seedlings  raising . 6-11 

—  vine  beetle . 514 

- enemy,  CEeaniliiis  nlveus  106 

—  —  pruning .  450 

—  —  rows,  which  way  to  run  .  106 

—  vines.  ca»e  . 85 1 

—  vine*,  coal  ashes  on,  value  or  106 

- manure  for . 137 

- pruning,  time  to . 106 

- tralulng . 1.37 

—  Worden  In  Neb  . 106 

Grapes,  bees  fertilizing .  3! 

—  better  tbnn  Concord . 2.36 

—  destroyed  by  Insect . 2.37 

—  grafting  . 170 

Grass  and  clover  seed,  sowing.  .ln5 

—  Bermuda  . . ,593 

—  for  woodland . 138 

—  Goose  . 450 

—  Hungarian . 2&7 

—  -  feeding  value  of . 784 

—  Meadow  Fescue . 466 

—  ou  light. sandy  land .  578 

—  Orchard . ...321 

—  Rananll . 166 

—  seeding  a  sod-robhed  pas¬ 
ture  . 578 

—  teed.  Timothy,  how  much  to 

the  acre . 515 

—  Timothy,  best  manure  for.  .120 

—  to  make  grow  under  trees  .  .041 

Grasses.  »  ermanent  pasture  ...175 
•‘Grubs"  In  cattle,  to  get  rid  of.  .257 
Gypsum  for  potatoes,  value  .  .*6 

Hair  Injured  by  b)  sierlng  ..  .  90 
Halt  lor  cha'ybea.  Grape  Beetle. 237 
Harness  grease . 8°1 

—  Sherwoon,  advantages  of. ...22*2 

Harrow,  Acme . 217 

- Is  It  best?  . 221 

Hay  caps,  who  makes  sheeting 

for?  . 402 

—  In  a  mow.  tons  In,  rule  . .  6 

—  —  stacc,  to  measure . . . 306 

—  markets,  western . 484 

—  press,  who  mokes . 610 

—  saved  from  burning  barn,., ,1*9 

—  unloading  . 4°2 

—  -  best  way . .  869 

Hazelnuts.  English,  same  as  fil¬ 
berts . .  2 18 

Heating  systems,  bot  air  and 

hot  water . .  *4' 

Heaves  . f09 

Hedge  Arbor-vita- .  121 

—  Evergreen  best . 336 

Heifer*  -‘Spring  bagulng” . 4SS 

—  with  caked  mlrlcr . 417 

- extra  bat,  removing . 386 

—  —  loose  bowels . 57 

Hemlock  land,  to  pasture  . .  8- 

Hen  houses,  vprmm  In,  to  kill. .  «  15 

—  manure  . 4D 

Hens  rating  eggs.,.. . ,...'69 

—  food  to  make  lay .  ...  785 

—  for  winter  laying.  .  151 

—  with  feat  Uera  off  from  throats 

. 271 

- lice . 181 

- swollen  Ibroats . 274 

Hog  Association,  Berkshire,  sec- 
retarv  of.  .  6 

—  feed,  buttermilk  os,  value — 496 

—  manure,  vhIuc. .  ...  286 

—  pa  turt\  permanent. . - ...625 

Hog°,  Dn  roe- Jersey . 673 

—  si uu« titered,  rod  barks  In _ 122 

Hominy  wie-te  »«  feed,  value  ...153 

Hook*  colt  with  . .  Till 

Hop  culture,  all  about . 57 

—  —  book  on.  . . ...133 

Horse,  ulllug  feet  In  a . .221 

—  chest  founder  . 7°5 

—  rroofleal  swelling  In  a  . 220 

—  ealltig  dirt  ,r  . 257 

—  feeding  cotton  seed  meal  to. . '20 

—  In  poor  condition .  610 

—  liniment  .  75-3 

—  origin  In  America . 121 

—  pn  wing,  t"  cure  . .3"6 

—  rubbing  tall  and  mane . 610 

—  s' ud  book  on  trotters . 45" 

—  sore  f'ottt  City  use . ,853 

—  suffering  from  thrush  or 

greawo  . 705 

- with  pin  worms . 625 

—  with  iizoliirlu . SiS 

—  —  b"g  spavin  ......  . ...169 

—  —  bone  spavin.. . 169 

- broken  wind  . 609 

- chronic  o  ugh . T’ 2 

—  —  collar  bone  . 1”2 

- contracted  hoofs .  17" 

—  —  cut  stifle  joint  — . 770 

—  —  distemper...  .  887 

- lame-leg  . K  6 

—  —  nasal  discharge . 11 

- navicular  disease .  -338 

—  —  scratches . !68,8Si 

—  —  wart  . 121 

- wolf  teeth . 222 

—  —  worn’ «  .  -  7*41 

Horseo,  a •  'machine”  to  tame.  . .  I'M 

—  book"  op  •  . . ®lt 

—  Cleveland  Bay  .  640 

—  hide,  how  to  tan . . . 170 

—  "wolf  teeth"  . . 4T8 

—  working,  feeding  .  4ci 

ID'ngnrlau  grasa.  feeding  value. 781 
Hydrangea  punlcUlUta  grand.. snfi 

H  vdraullc  ram  . 5?s 

To*  ln-rw-tlUK  Implements  .  ...8u6 
Impregnation,  previous.  Influ¬ 
ence  of .  625 

Incubator,  i"-'Hi  .  8t0 

Incubators,  care  and  attention 

necessaiy  . 288 

Indian  Territory . 821 

—  rubber,  sheets  of . 22 

Insecticides  ..  . .  .497 

Ipomrea  bonu  nox  673. *9" 

tioctlphyton,  about . 09" 

Jaok,  Impotent  . . 416 

Japan  che*tnut»  nuts  of  ...  8vt 
-  1  piver  In  Ky  .  .  ...  886 

.lersevH,  registration  of . 7?" 

Junehcrrles. profitable  to  raise?. 2vr 
Lab  1  dock,  metallc  .  t  7 

Labor,  WO  tli  of  . 8M 

LameU'-sa  In  colt . 496 

—  still'’  joint . 353,4511 

Laud  Government.  Flor.  grant. 170 
Lands,  public,  open  to  settle- 

men . 738 

Lawn  maklDg . 678 


Alabama.  Dallas  Co . 4s'i 

—  Mobile  Co . 259 

Arizona.  Maricopa  Co . 674 

Arkansas,  B'-nton  Co . 488 

—  St  Frarc'sCo . 4"'2 

—  VVasbl-Tgton  Co  . 754 

California.  TIL,  farmer  in . 673 

—  T.a°0“n  Co...,, .  4°2 

—  Modoc  Co...... . 562 

—  Northern . . . 371 

—  Placer  Co .  . 678 

—  San  Bernardino  Co..... . ti14 

_  So"P  ma  Co  . 

Canada.  British  Columbia . 482 

—  K  'St  \ss1nlbols  .  674 

—  Manchester  N  S . .  Sfi 

—  Manitoba.  Southern . 002 

—  OntcTl"  . 291,  591 

—  —  Gtanwocth . 806 

—  Roxton  Falls  . .......547 

Color’d",  F'cmont  Co . .  *47 

—  Grande  Co . 18' 

_  Weld  Co . 228,754 

Conop'-tleut.  Hartford  Co . 49 

—  Middlesex  Co . 78® 

Prop  reports . 4fi? 

Dsko'a.  B'liwn  Co . 57* 

—  GrlcrgcOo  . 67' 

—  Hanson  C’o  . 5°4 

—  Lawrence  Oo . 48? 

—  McCook  Co..... . 419 

—  Morton  Co . .  21" 

—  Northwestern  notes . 355 

—  Spink  Co.  . .  .  .  .57 1 

—  trip  through  tielftwa-e.  Kent 

Co.  .  322  339,387.026,706.806 

—  trio  through . 828 

—  water  cap  ..  fiin 

England  Devonshire . 807 

Geo  .  Richmond  Co . 7°« 

Idaho  Boise  Co  ..  .  fi,W  2°.3,754 
III,  Champaign  Co. .90,482.515.577  *07 

—  Christian  Co . 9"7 

n  . . 

—  Conk  Co _ 33.53,2.39  275.3iC  k>'>, 

. . S’9. 355.97' 

—  .Toe  Daviess  Co  . .  .6.482,577,626,690 

—  Kn-c  Co . 38.29' 

—  Madison  Co. .  TAB 

—  McLean  Co . 27^ 

—  Snn  'amon  Co . 291 

—  Scon  no  .  185 

—  St'elbr  Co  ...  ** . 483 

—  Union  Cn . . . 171 

—  Vermillion  Cq.... . .......489 

—  Winnebago  Co .  . . 509 

Indians  .Tnv  Co . 207 

—  La  Grange  Co .  Rc 

—  Mndl-on  CO . 6,191.515, 9H 

—  Marlon  Co...., .  2'’S 

—  Parke  Co  . 674.515  7°6 

—  Wai  nsli  Co  . 275 

Iowa,  Fayette  Co . 68 

—  Johns --n  Co . 837 

_  Lee  Co  .  . 5’' 

—  Nor'  hern  .  62c 

—  O'Brien  Co . 22,'71 

—  fVopotn  . .  611 

—  Folk  Co  . 562, 610,6-1". 8*1 

—  Scott  Co  . 515.562 

Kan*..  Bu'igr  Co . '9i 

—  Ch'seCo  ...  .  517 

—  Coffer  Co . 5*9 

—  Cowl-r  Co  . 482 

—  Crawtord  Co. ... ...............6-6 

—  Fllswo  ill  Co  . 515 

—  Kinsman  Co .  '8 

—  Labette  Co . 22,259,482.547.77" 

—  Marlon . . . s*'7 

—  M'Phers.i-,n  Co .  ..  951 

—  Mor-'s  Co . 90,207,3«« 

—  Nemaha  Co. . .....54* 

—  Osngp  t'o  . . SIS 

—  O'fowa  Co  . .  4,e 

—  Reno  Co  .  515,094 

L.  1..  Suffolk  Po  .  73° 

Lou'slan" ,  Baton  Rouge . RU 

—  CtIpbrIovi  Parish  . 291 

—  Parts'll  of  Livingstone . T?2 

—  Slir-venort  . 854 

Marvl  -ud  Easton  Shore  of...  82'* 

—  Somerset  Co  . ....58,515 

Mirh.,  Allegan  Oo .  75* 

—  i>err|en  Co.. . ....080 

—  Calhoun  Co..., . 3U 

—  Grn’ W  Co .  .  823 

—  Tonlfl  Co  .  4'8 

—  Isabella  Co  .  .  UP 

—  Lrrnwee  Co . 135 

—  O  ktand  f’0 . 7“4 

—  Of  ecu  Co.  . 677 

—  Saginaw  Co . . . ...807,387 

—  Sanilac  Co . . 1*3 

—  Rhlawsssre  Co . 662 

—  St.  Clair  Co  . .  626 

—  Thn-nvHb? . ....647 

—  West-rn  .  .  577 

—  Wexford  Cl . 3°7 

Mlnr)e°r>'n.  Carver  Co .  591 

—  Northwest... .  694 

_  Polk  Co  . 403,'47.!S7 

—  Stnwbourne  Co . .502 

—  Wnse-n  Co  . r 

Ml* "Oil  rt  On'dwt  irC-0 . 489 

—  Clinton  Co  .  015 

—  Fraiikiln  Co . 706 

—  Linn  Co  . 7R6 

—  Miller  Co . 58 

Montana,  Mlssaula  Co . 547 

Neb.,  Clay  Co . 6-12 


FARM  ECONOMY. 


Agrl"ii1ture  in  the  Cabinet  ....  831 

Reg  holder . 55 

Bake  Oven . 22" 

Ba*n  raising  . 2°9 

Carcass,  device  for  lifting  .. .  119 

Corn,  dried  and  evaporated 

siveet  .  .  . . 415 

Drags,  plank  .  971 

Eds' lage  <-rop.  the  l>est  ...  .319 

Experiments  of  Laweaand  Gtl 

bert  ...  . 35. 173,  213 

Fcrt'l  zors  artificial,  the  best ..  15 

—  best  and  cheapest .  55 

—  chemical,  economical  use  of 

. 58  70 

Filter,  ch-ao  . 220 

Fodder  clamp . .  .  ■?' 

Gate  fastener.  . 55 

Grain  unloading . .951 

Grange  insurance  — ...  . —  ssi 

FTnrrow.  home  made . 270 

H«v  cutter,  handy . 55 

i  ••  •  1  •  •  204 

Hot  water  arrangement  ... _ 20 

toe  honfi"  ...  119 

K'  trie  *lns  for  heating  water. .  .290 

Land, spirit,  of  the .  S3 

Lnwes  and  Gilbert's  exp'-rl- 

ment° .  . 85.  173,  242 

Manure,  hen.  value  of .  M 

—  loss  of  21S 

—  Dltyrgen  of  the  cape  ......  218 

—  or  fertilizer0,  economies  of 

the  .  ;isi'  2’8 

—  wa°te  of  by  plowing  In  too 

deoff. .....  .  .  h 

Manure*,  action  of  on  soils .  *1 

Onion  hoe  . 204 

Petroleum,  crude,  as  a  wood 

preservative . . . 13" 

Snllipe  crops..... . .  . 389 

—  problems  . s«9 

siiimfiT  dvnamlte for . 1SR 

Wool  toughening,  new  crocess.  23 


FARMERS’  CLUB 


Abortion  lu  vnnnc  heifer . 83* 

Absorbent*  foran  earth  closet.  106 

Arldlt'  In  milk  .513 

Agricultural  chemistry,  Pr"f 
Uforer’s  work.  ..  46* 

—  n.nchlnerv  In  the  Sou'b. 

ngeM0  for.  "hance. . . . 256 

Agriculture  Com.  of,  n  Cabinet 
nfll'er  . 6*3 

—  Pp’  n..  report  of . .306 

Acotle  seandens .  . 192 

AUolfa  °ped  sowing .  8" 

—  —  whereto  buy . f*5 

A'Hke  •  '  •<(•'  . 

Anibro°1a  arteniissefolla.  to  get 

rid  of..  . its 

An'S,  to  got  rid  of . 481 

ApMs  ~a11  4ft' 

A  orient*  jn  Pa....  .  . . 99U 

Ap'd"  and  pear  cions,  care _  6’" 

—  difforen'  flavors  In  one  ....  73 

—  Wnckwrvrfh  . . 74 

—  Peter  the  Great  ...  ....  "ft 

—  seed,  lew  deep  to  plant  ... .  isa 

—  stock  hardv  . .27ft 

—  free  bud*  Insects  ea'lng.  12" 

—  —  grafts  not  growing . .  7i 

_  —  louse  . 419' 

—  tree*,  applying  salt  to . 3° 

—  black  heart  In .  272 

- borers  In . 545 

_  —  bprosone  applied  to  . V 

- prunlpg  time  .  272 

- root-grafted  as  good  as 

budded  160 

- roo* ing  lpto  water. .  3°0 

—  —  splitting  of  bark . 7°* 

- working  high . .  272 

- working  In  the  “cold 

North"  .  ...  272 

- voting,  treatment  899 

—  Whitney’s  No.  2T>  good  for 

stock  ..  .  1°7 

—  winter,  late  keenlrig  .  770 

—  Yellow.Trunsparcnt.  clous  of 

. 237 

Apple",  dwarf  for  Nebraska  7"? 

—  enriv  winter  for  New  Jersey  73 

—  for  Uent.ral  Ohio . 175 

—  _  home  use  . 2°6 

—  —  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y . ...77" 

—  long  keening  for  Pa .  237 

—  on  Paradise  stock . 481 


—  Le  Conte,  planting  cuttings, 

fertilizer . 

- —  *toek  for  .  -WO 

Pears  dwarf,  buds,  good  as 
aiBUuard  ..  . . JMj 

—  early  and  late . 5'4 

—  extra  hardy  .  7J 

—  for  Central  ill . Jy 

- Pena . 

—  -  Teun . . . 4t*® 

- W.  Vn . 

—  marker  var  for  Ml . *•* 

—  to  rlpi  n . .  “0 

Pecan,  will  It  thrive  in  the 

South?  . . 

Pelnrgontum*,  pink . («' 

Pensions,  pi rsuns entitled  to  ..  5W3 

Peppermint  culture . -  <•" 

Persimmon  sprouts,  what  will 

kill?  . 316 

Persimmons,  Japan .  <» 

Petroleum  not  a  priming  coat. .41* 

Plg-UUt  to  gTuft  . ** 

Pigs  dying  witu  thumps . 3Ub 

—  Essex  . ...MW 

—  Small  Yorkshire  and  Suffolk 

difference  . 

—  with  ineasleH  . a‘0 

Piue,  Austrian,  in  Ark  . I'jtf 

—  Umbrella,  ImrdlnesH  of . 

PiB- worms  In  horse  . 8" 

Pipe,  VVetl’s  nr.  tie  s  . 

Plant*.  bow  nee|i  do  they  feed?. 222 


Pluster  by  the  barrel . “:* 

Plow,  Syracuse  . 

Plows  cast-iron  and  steel . W 

—  swivel  . 

Plum  curoulio  ...  . . 5,ll 

—  For- -t  Rose . ‘6® 

—  Kelsey  and  .Slmon’9,where  to 

got  near  Ind .  *4 

Plums  extra  hardy . . .  >'•’ 

—  for  Central  vjhlo . *o> 

- drying  . m 

—  —  home  use . ,..153,2-i<j 

- Mien . ti» 

- Ohio., . fiyij 

- ship,  log  . ]B§ 

—  oa  cla.v  laud  . I-'” 

Poisoning  by  Paris-green,  what 

to  do  . Sot 

Poll  evil . tbu 

Polygonum  aviculare . 450 

Pomuee.  apple,  best  me  for . «»0 

Po  ato,  H.  of  Hebrun  same  as 
Blush? . . . 23  < 

—  B  rmuda  . &>* 

—  cuUlvation .  , . M 

—  Early  Ohio,  shape,  color . Mi 

—  —  sunrise  . J8Q 

—  Empire  Stale . ,...,..120 

—  late  for  market  . 13i 

—  market,  high  prices.  . 738 

—  planter.  Asplnwall  . 18b  ... 

—  Rural  Blush  planted  early  or  Teat,  Supernumerary . 3*6 

late .  ...271  Teeth,  Artificial  robber  plates. .187 

—  seed  bads . 738  leut  Caterpillar,  disappearance 

—  yi  Id,  large  2fi0bushelsto  dult  _  . 450 

an  acre  . . . . It  Teoelnte . . . 338 

Potatoes  and  the  Irish . 80b  Terra  Cotta,  stoneware,  etc., 

—  aa  stock  feed  ....  . 22  oo  >k  on . 238 

—  cuMlng,  lime  on . i88  Thistles,  Canada,  to  extirpate  ..7-6 

—  fertilizers  for. .  . . 120,754  Ttck9  on  she*-p . 3h 

—  jive  acres,  how  to  plant . i?*  _  to  rli  sheep  Of. . 16s 

—  for  teedln*  purposes,  worth  421  Tide,  highest  .  .  610 

—  gypsum  for.  value  of .  56  Tile  for  ditching . 237 

—  is  lime  good  for  . i2u  Timothy  and  clover,  starting  on 

—  manure,  borne,  for. . . . 290  side  hill  meadow . ...722 

—  Mapes  fertilizers  for,  to  ap- - —  with  buckwheat....  4.84 

plj .  . 120  _  best  manure  for . 129 

—  ■•mixing”  in  the  hill . 238  _  tne-*dow  fertilizing . .....545 

—  nitrate  of  soda  for . . . Til  _  seed  to  the  acre  . .... . 545 

—  one  or  more  vines  to  the  hill  257  Tobacco  refuse,  manorial  value 

—  plaHter  lime  and  ashes  for. ..2l>  of  . 175 

—  seed,  lime  to  prevent  rot - 138  Tomato  culture . '25 

—  sweet,  keeping  . ...6lo  -  seed  cleaning  for  market  ...7D6 

Potash  uustlc  iujurtng  plants.  287  Tomatoes,  to  advance  ripening. 106 

—  ii. r  grass  and  clover . -.206  Trade,  fme  .and  protection . 853 

—  salts  for  soft  niug  bones . 206  Transplanting  trees . .....236 

Poultry,  besr  *  or  Dakota  . 121  Trlfoilum  hybrlduin . 430 

—  .lying  wnh  9* tiled  head . D'ii  —  incarnatura  . 256 

—  house  for  2d  fowls .  ....230  Trees,  protecting  from  mice  ...690 

—  rouoln  . »6'J  —  time  to  cut  topreveotsprout- 

Pr  ckiy  ontfrev,  seeds  of . .  lug . . . 175 

Pruning  fruit 'roes,  time . *97  —  trim ‘plant  lug  . 238 

I*udet-,wkeu  will  they  my . 290  Turkeys  with  .ore  head . 271 

Quince  borer,  U>  destroy . 237  Tumor,  parasitic . 738 

—  culture .  28i  Turnips,  wild,  exterminating... 888 

—  for  market  . 237  Veterinary  school  . 573 

—  —  Pa  . 621  Vinegar,  elder,  making . 73 

—  Mec*li's . 821  walnut.  English,  grafted  on 

—  trees  not  bearing . 497  Black  .  73 

Quinces  for  shipping . 188  waluuts.  Black,  how  to  treat  for 

—  how  to  prop -gate . TiU  punning  .  74 

—  onclaylrUd .  153  Wart  on  cult's  head,  to  cure.... 190 

Ra  g-wi  ed,  to  get  rbl  Of . If?  Warts  uu  a  horse  . 12 1 

Raspberry.  Caiman . TIU  -  to  remove  from  cattle . 431 

—  Caroline  In  Neb . Iv6  Water  for  animals . 73 

—  Crimson  Beauty,  winter  _  from  a  spring  . 454 

killed  .  366  _  pipe,  size  of .  38 

—  I)  iv  in  son's  Thornless . ..17a  _  ram,  pure . 74 

—  Earhart  . . 71  _  raising  for  Irrigation . 5u 

—  Earhart,  Evorbearlng,  where  Watermelons,  signs  of  ripeness 

to  bur  . 106,190  ln  . 450 

—  for  Ivans .  63  Well. driven  royalty  on . 434 


- ticks . 370  - 

I  Shoe-boll  on  horse’s  leg . 690  - 

Shurl  hand,  Eames's  book  on _ 4*6  C 

silo,  cheap  wood . 7o6  C 

—  construction  of . 465  C 

Smut  in  outs . 90  C 

Snow  keeping  like  Ice . 23; 

Soil,  dry,  cultivating  . 170  - 

—  expo-ed,  will  It  deteriorate  .  6  t 
Soiling,  best  crops  for  ......  821 

.  soiling  crops  . ...853  ( 

Sorghum  Trust . . . 306  ( 

Southern  lauds,  maps  of . 170 

Sows, abortion  of  . 189 

—  bl-'hof  young,  Instruments  t 

for . . . 431  < 

Sparrows,  English,  good  word  i 

for . - . 796  ( 

Sparrows  eating  the  worms,... 706 
spavin,  bog . 169  i 

—  bone  .  .  ....169 

Spit  aeh,  raising  for  market  ....236  i 

tipr.ug  beetles . 386  i 

Squash  borer,  best  remedy . 370  i 

Stabb-  floors,  slippery,  to  pre¬ 
vent . 22 

tables,  windows  In . 449 

Stallion,  year-old,  food  for . <9« 

S  atlon  leports .  190 

Steer  with  lu rr.  p  under  Jaw - 163 

Stlfle-J"lnt  lum.  n*  ss . 358 

Stock,  feeding  roots . 754 

—  feed  millet  for . 168 

—  labeiK,  metallic . . . 237 

—  where  to  buy . 238 

Strawberry  for  fertilizing  the 

Crescent  .....  . . 169 

—  Jersey  . iS 

—  Jewell . 3S 

—  plants.  Jessie . 138 

- pot-grown . 345 

Strowberiiea.  fertilizer  for  ....  290 

—  for  clayey  lonin  In  Canada. ..*257 

- home  use — .  2?6 

- W.  Va  . 514 

—  injured  by  leaf-rollers . 4"6 

—  Nitrate  or  soda  for . ..208 

—  setting  In  the  EaU . 610 

Street  sweepings  as  a  fertilizer. 

value  or  . 38 

Stubbie,  burning  . 610 

Sugar  iu  corn-stalks . 822 

—  Sorghum,  diffusion  process. .190 

Sulpont  •  of  Iron.. . 822 

Superphosphate  home-made —  73 

—  on  corn  .  106 

—  separate  Ingredients,  whpre 

to  uuy . 7 

Swine,  Yorkshire,  Large  and 

small  . 289 

Tan-nark,  spent  ouk.  value  of  .  .641 

1  Tankage,  worth....  . — . 222 

Tannery  oital  for  fertilizer . 337 

-  rcfu*e.  value  . 854 


- remedy . . . 418 

- treatment . 671 

Carciss.  device  for  lifting . 119 

Cerp  raising....  .  7 

Castor  oil  for  boots  and  shoes.  .403 
Cellars,  care  of . 513 

—  orainlng,  keeping  clean...... 5. 3 

—  out i.O'-r....  4 

Cider,  quick  process  of  making 

vinegar  . . - . 560 

Charcoal  pits,  fertility  of . 686 

I  Gnmeb  bug,  remedy . ...499 

—  bugs,  11  id  A  barley  threaten 

ed . ...595 

Collie  dog  ns  n  cow-driver . r  19 

Combustion,  spontaneous . 790 

Co  operation  and  independence  0* 
Cotton  uil  a  preservative  . 796 

—  seed  meal,  uamaged.  value  322 
Country  board,  objections  of 

city  folks  to . 393 

Credit . 4ii 

Crop*  rotation  of .  594 

Cultivation,  shallow . 385 

—  —  and  deep  . . SO? 

Cut-worms,  to  prevent  destroy¬ 
ing  cabbage,  etc . 416 

Dog,  rurra,  proper  place . e-86 

—  not  a  filvitd  to . .  . 576 

—  powers.  In  tormatlon  wanted  254 

—  St.  Bernard . 557 

Drag,  plank  . 271 

Drainage . . ,  . 753 

Draining,  tinder.  Improving  the 


Kettle,  mending . 2i0 

—  ring . 220 

Labor  problem .  3 

—  waste  of  . 3il° 

Land,  must  keep  cleaner . 63? 

—  Spirit  of  the,  Cartoon . S3 

—  too  much  . ,.,.222 

Lantern,  dark,  for  farmers. . .  80b 

Lawrs'  and  Gilbert's  expert- 

ments  . 35,113,242.43-. 

Lawns,  grass  seed  for . 2*2 

—  TUnuthy  fur  . 238 

Letter  from  Sir  J.  B.  Uwes . say 

Lightning-rod  sharps.. . 25-1 

Lime,  air  slacked,  and  Baris- 

green... . - . 

—  ea.-y  way  to  spread . 288 

—  instead  of  plaster  for  beetles 

....  .  .,116 

Lucerne . 59 1 

Jlachlneoll .  180 

Multmg  Industry,  Buffalo’s . 3.0 

Man  hired,  mor  el . 13 

Mangel-wurzel,  experiments  of 

Lawes  und  Gilbert . — 736 

Manure  a  relief  against  drought 
. . 150 

—  as  a  help  against  drought  ,...48u 

—  don  t  waste . 2’7 

—  fire Tanged . 28i 

—  from  straw .  622 

—  heavy  dressing  causes  grain 

to  lodge  .  297 

—  hen,  value  of .  "4,  36,  322 

—  liqui  i .  ..287,  479,  790 

- saving  . 790 

- to  utilize  . 352 

—  loss  uf . 218 

—  nitrogen  of . 213 

—  notes . 479 


SOU  . .'ill 

Drought,  bow  to  resist . .  ..591 

—  lesson*  irom .  686,767 

—  what  it  taught . .  167 

Dry  Wi-afher  notes. . . .’59 

Ear'll  closet . 5  0 


.  ...270  —  on  a  large  scale . 639 

. 220  —  seed  to  tne  acre . 627 

.  3  Alsik.- clover . . . 419 

. 803  1  -  for  dairy  cows . 546 

. 639  Asparagus,  wbat  a  ton  takes 

. S3  from  the  soil  .  ....238 

. 222  Barley,  Lawes’  and  Gilbert’s  ex- 

. 80o  perlments . 1*3 

peri-  —  Nepaul . . . 71 

1,242.482  , - worthless . ....il 

...  272  Beets, -uvar,  experiments  of  L. 

....  238  and  G .  242,432 

. Ml  Buckwheat.  Japanese . ..170 

. 254  Bumble  bees,  vs  Red  Clover..  270 

arts-  Clover,  Alsike .  419.939 

. 416  —  does  It  enrich  the  soli . 369 

...  .288  —  hay  curing .  433,755 

etle*  —  ln  the  South .  70 

,.416  —  Mammo  b . 19 

. f,9i  —  not  growing  on  a  poor  soil.  .307 

. ISO  —  plowing  under,  pernicious 

. 370  t  aehlDgs . . . 222 

.  13  —  Red.  humble-bees . 270 

ts  of  —  sickness . 433 

. 736  - cause . .  222 

lUght  —  sowing  early .  222, :39 

. 150  Comfr->  .Prickly  . 675,855 

t _ 480  —  —  experience  . 804 

. 2b 7  Corn.  Brazlillan  flour . 166,512 

. 2*7  i  —  Burr's  -A  bite . 185 

_ _  692  —  Cnampalgn  . 185 

grain  —  —  White  Pearl..... ...........185 

287  —  crib,  good . 7-1 

4,86,322  - ven'ilator . 623 

,  479. 790  —  crossing  . . . 541 

_ 7W  —  cultivate  deep  and  shallow  43u 

. 352  —  cultivator,  kind  of  Unproved 

..  218  needed  . . .  735 


—  form  changing .  * 

—  Great  Eastern . 102 

—  grower  successful .  3 

—  Highland  Beauty . 243 

—  HoUand  Purchase . 24° 

—  Home  Comfort . ..'02 

—  Howard . 

—  Jack . . . ,V,ra 

—  Jewel' . . . . 

—  Keuneboc  Beauty . io* 

—  King’s  Excelsior . l°4 

—  Lee's  favorite .  w? 

—  Majesty . 243 

—  Marshall  P.  Wilder . 134 

—  Morning  Star .  . 

—  Mr  Llmpe's  No  2 .  .243 

—  Murray’s  Gold  Flake . 102 

—  New  Zealand . . . . 55 

—  Niagara . 134 

—  Ohio,  surprising  yield  Of ... .  .640 

—  Owen  Seedling  . 10? 

—  Pear;  of  avoy  .  .  102 

[  —  Perfection —  . 134 

—  Perfect  Peach-blow  . 102 

—  planter  and  digger,  Aspln- 

wail . - . 11° 

- labor  saved . 322 

—  pootatiie.k  . .  6® 

—  Potentate . .  JlJ2.i35 

—  Putnam’s  Choice  . .34 

—  raising  method.  Rural’s . j®? 

- on  L.  1 . ‘b* 

—  Rose's  Beauty  of  Beauties — 102 

—  R.  >.-Y.  No,  I...  . *»2 

_ _ _  2 . 782 

1 _ _ _ _  4* **"*! !!!!!!!'*... '.732 

-  —  scab . 


Engines,  steam,  horse  power  of.30t  —  on  me  garden,  why  use  so 


-  wind  power  . .  . 400 

Ensilage,  against.  . . 322 

—  at  tne  Mich.  Ag  l.  College . 415 

—  cr--p  . 307 

- the  best . . 819 

—  enthusiast  on. .  . 466 

—  experience. . ....562 

—  flve  years' experience  with. .334 

—  for  cows  . 3S4 

—  na«  come  to  stay . 510 

—  more  about  . 450 

—  opinions  of . 4*-6 

—  use  the  entire  crop . 134,560 

—  Wlltb  g  not  'OO  much . 579 

Ensilaging,  new  way  of . 238 

Enstlolug  corn  stalks  and  ears 

513,  560 

Experimental  Grounds  of  R  N. 

Y  55,  ire.  IbS,  2t2,  lot.  193,  51], 
5’9,  oil,  613,717,  7->4  752. 

—  station,  mistakes  made  at  ...771 

—  —  Onto.  . 738 

- - reports  misleading . 642 


much? .  2 

—  or  tertllizers.  .  213 

—  pit . 592 

—  plow  log  under  vs.  scattering 

. .  .  819 

—  question,  too  much  dogma¬ 
tism... . . 61 

—  urine,  economical  use  of  ,...2»7 

—  valuable . . . 790 

—  vs.  drought  .  2 

—  waste  of  by  plowing  too  deep  61 

Manures,  action  or  on  soils . 61 

—  artificial,  the  nitrogen,  an¬ 
nual  supoly . 287 

Manuring,  Fall . 591 

Marl,  va . 218 


Meadow-,  irrigation  of . 103,  219 

Meat,  gluten,  death  to  COWS . 206 

Meat  sulphuring . 707 


Medlcago  satlva 


needed  .  735  —  scab . 

—  deep  cultlvatii.n  . f63 - and  rot . 

- plowing  the  thing  for . 467  - remedy  . 

—  ensilage,  maturity  of . i'23 - sulphur  for  . 

—  ensllolng,  new  way . 238  —  seed  balls, gather  . . 

—  fertilizing . 5  2 - well-formed  tubers  use* 

—  fodder  length  to  cut . 642  —  Silver  Lstke . 

- to  get  the  most  out  of . 58®  —  SwlDgley’s  Pride....  . 

- utilizing . 589  —  state  of  Maine . 

—  —  value  ut .  704  —  st  ring  In  Col . 

—  for  the  Central  West . 150,185  —  stray  Beauty . 

—  bussing . 119 - Gem  . 

- bri*k . . . 119  —  Sunset  . . 

—  Learning .  785  —  Ihorburn . 

- for  a  silo . 461  —  Troy . . . . 

—  Mama  OCD  Cuban . 677  —Vanguard . . 

—  Marolebead  Wnite-cob . 42  —  Wa  i’<  Orange  . 

—  Muntlcello....  . W>  —  White  Elephant . 

—  Murdock  . 1!5  —yields., . 

—  Payt*  ti’s, small  cob . ....85 - laige  ..  166,4 

—  Prideof  the  North  . 754  - on  Iowa  ag'l.  farm  ... 

—  Queen  of  the  Prairie . 122  Potatoes,  African,  frotnEuri 

—  raising  in  Texas. . ..369  —  andtbetrt-b  . 

_ nxfIW  •K'*  . .  -  W  .  ...  ».  .-.A- 


Teacher,  support . t-5i  Experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gll- 


—  Til* -rn  less . . . '2>**> 

Rtu-pberri-r »,  blaek-cap,hardlestl37 
- f«-r  Ulxlng . . . 175 

—  for  home  use . 236 

- W  Va..., . 514 

—  hardy . . . 17U 

—  ted  . 1.0 

- yellow,  etc.,  proper  names.*.  4 

Reana  luxurious  . 338 

Reaper  auu  mower,  Mauney.  re 

pairs..,, . -  ...... ...... .333 

Retl-pol  c-d  1  attle,  who  breeds?.  22 

Registering  a  liuil,eo-l  . 77' 

Rflti-UoWer,  good  thing .  .190 

Rennet  prepared,  who  makes 

It?  ....  . 386 

Retarders,  the  other  side . 134 

Rheumatism  chronic  In  mule.. 753 
Rhododendrons  are  they  hardy 

in  Southern  Itld .  74 

Ringbolt’  . S87 

Rooting  paper,  where  to  buy.. ..IK) 
Roof,  iron  lgiititlug  proof . 466 

—  water-pro  f,  flat . 170 

Roots  f-*r  feed  . 7' 4 

—  —  nil' eh  cows . .22 

Roup,  chicken  . . . ...,.169 

—  entekens  dying  from . 4.-8 

Rose-bu.s,  B..naeh  for . 888 

—  —  remedy  . ,.4M 

dark  red,  oest  . 

Roses  rul-ed  from  seed.....  ...  .106 

Rupture  colt  with . 257, l-d 

Rye  best  for  flour  .  . *25 

—  crop  tu  uorvbard . 48i 

—  for  early  pa  lure  . 181 

—  straw  worth  more  than  #  0. .  3S 

—  to  ihe  aero  on  llgnt  sandy 

loom  .  ......168 

—  lime  to  sow  lor  Spring  pas 

lure  .  518 

—  wittier,  for -oiling . .  321 

Sail  cun  us.  10 make  waterproof '46 
Salt applyi-.g  to  wheat . 27i 

—  for  apple  trees....,...,.,,.,..  3S 

—  Injuring  crops . 154 

—  on  ruspoi-rrles  . ......174 

—  poisonous  tu  animals . ...fi-t* 

—  refuse  ...  2t<6 

—  -lump  eating  too  much . W.» 

Sawdust  as  u  mulch  for  cur 

rants . 106 


Wells.  Artesian,  practicable  for 
irrigation  .  DM 

—  driven. Royalty  lmderGreen’s 

patent  . 385 

—  open  or  closed. ..  .  88 

Wheat  after— What? . 514 

—  and  hurley,  fertilizer  for. _ 610 

—  apulylng  salt  to.  . 274 

—  be»t  for  flour  . 625 

—  bran  as  a  fertilizer  . 154 

—  Martin's  Amber,  color . 722 

- —  under  ne*v  name . 641 

—  old.  under  a  new  name . 641 

—  rye  hybrids,  Rural’s . 625 

—  seeding . 641 

—  Seven-bended  . . 673 

—  Winter,  for  Pa  . .....546 

Windows  in  stables .  419 

Wind  mill  power . 516 

Wind-sucking,  remedy  .  .231, 
Wire-worms .  . .  416 

—  —  flowers  of  sulphur  for  .  690 

“Wolf-in  the  tall.”  no  such  dis¬ 
ease  . ®i 

"Wolf  teeth” . 433 

—  —  In  a  horse . 222 

Wood  ftshe-,  about  — ..  .......  611 

—  mold,  analysis  of . 417 

—  preserving  with  chloride  of 

zinc  solution .  256 

Wool,  duty  on  . 2i6 

—  secured, duly  on . 286 

—  waste  U‘  n  fertilizer .  333 

Worm*,  horse  with . . ..769 

—  ln  ehlcks .  22 

—  —  lambs  nud  sheep . 561 

—  pin  In  ho  se.  remedy . 514 

Wyandott*’*,  excellence  of . SiW 

—  fence,  hlglil  of  to  keep  In.... 854 

FARSI  TOPICS. 

Adulterations,  fight. . 54 

Agricultural  books  . 3*8 

—  college*  . . 368 

experimental  station  report 
uuflcudlng . . (42 

—  writers  should  use  plain  lan¬ 
guage....  . 690 

Agriculture  I11  the  Cabinet.. S34, 368 

—  secretary  of . 868 

—  - don’t  want .  2 '9 


bert . 35,  242.736 

Express  charges  . . . 184 

Farm  boarding  houses  . 3s3 

- objections  or  city  people 

to . 398 

- please  rity  boarders . 415 

—  help,  hungry . .  54 

—  house  privy . 1,  510 

—  hygiene  on  the . 575 

—  Implements,  purchasing . 576 

—  labor  . .  54 

- problem .  3  1 

—  laborers  In  different  coun¬ 
tries  ...  . —  S38 

—  of  Joseph  Harris . Sli 

- J.  S.  Woodward . 154 

—  paper,  why  take  a .  51 

—  paragraphs,  pithy  . 613 

—  pupils  .  . .  .  . . . . . 757 

—  town,  half  acre . 494 

—  Western  R.  N.-Y . ......102 

Farms,  New  England . . 642 

—  Not t ii western,  d-  bt-ladea . .  495 

—  sms II.  for  city  folks . 806 

—  Western,  loans  on . 415 

Farme--,  anci-bot  k,  blunder . 607 

—  average.  Improved  stock  for  34 

—  w)<le-«wake . 37 

Farmers  and  luwn  mowers . 483 

—  closeness  of  . .193 

—  daughter  helpful . 621 

—  oltcuss  official  weather  re¬ 

ports  . S30 

—  Industrial  partnership . 166 

—  iristnute* . .303 

—  near  cities,  troubles  of . -"o9 

—  not  a  privileged  class  . 622 

—  organization  among  needed  54 

—  pnrtne.r* . 5o 

—  pithy  paragraphs  for . 616 

—  political  power  of . 133 

—  practical  hints  for .  868 

—  to  the  fr  nt  .  Ii9 

Farming  a  fairly  profitable  busi¬ 
ness . . 297 

—  decrease  of  In  New  Englaud.oi2 

—  political . 219 

—  profits .  ....368 

Fsrtustea  !  sanitation . 510 

Feed,  It  pays  10  husk  and  grind  467 

F  edlng  Ida  . 609 

Ferrets,  use  of  .  21 

Fertility. leaching  of . . 61 

Fertilizer,  complete,  what  It  Is 

58,544 

—  sulphate  of  Iron  as  a .  739 

1  Fertilizers  act  as  retarders 

wheu  In  contact  with  tne 
seed..., .  .  .......417 

—  artificial, best  and  cbeapest.55.7d 

- the  hot . i5 

—  commercial . 47s 

—  —  economical  use  of . 58 

—  —  In  fruit  growing  . 784 

—  complete  . 591 

—  ,lu  contact  with  the  seed,  re 

tarders . 417 

- tta  West  . 576 

—  Judicious  use  . 415 

—  l.,w-t>rlecd  market  demands. .544 

—  on  poor  land . 6SS 

—  prl  v  ot. . . . 218 

—  te-tins  . . .334 

Fertilizing  materials,  wastes  In 

N.  Y.CIty . 704 

Filter,  cheap . . 23d 

Klsb  ponds  fn  Saxony .  23 

Fodder  clamp . 20 

—  corn  wostod  in  corn  States..  .704 

—  sorghum  as.., . 495 

—  staud  . . 6*9 

Fruit  driers,  cheap . 23 

Fuel,  new  kind  .  23 

Furnace,  straw  and  wood-burn- 

Inii . .  - 

Giunbl  ug  at  fulrs . 4)9 

Gate  fasten. -r  . .  55 

Grain  unloading .  253 

Gruuge  insurance  .  SS4 


Men  lu  the  household . 8*>s 

Mil. a  wiud  power . 235 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  garden  crops  2 

—  - n*de  rrom  Dr.  Lawts...5i0 

—  —  —  too  dear . S06 

Nitrification, Indispensable  con¬ 
ditions... . 222 

Nitrogen  of  manure . . . 334 

Northern  settlers  In  ibe  South  462 
Oat  tests  at  Ohio  Ex.  Station. 

criticism . 823 

Oats  and  chlucb  hugs  go  togeth¬ 
er  ....513 

—  under  different  names,  Ohio 

Ex.  Station  report  . 612 

Onion  hoc .  204 

Paris-green  and  plaster,  mixing  _ 

- sifter"”*’.”.  *.‘.’.’.’.1.153 

Pasture  an  J  hay  rotation. . . 307 

Pastures,  termanent .  4 

Pasturing  preferred  to  soiling.. Ho 

Petroleum,  crude,  for  wood . 139 

Phosphates,  rock . 2»8 

—  solubl- .  . . . 416 

Plant  und  seed  peddler,  look  out 

lor  the  83 

—  constituents . 2-9 

—  life,  essential  foods  tor . 259 


. . 591  —  seed,  curing  In  the  milk . 2-' 


—  —  destruction  of,  ln  ground. 386 

- green  . 334 

—  sh*  ck  for  silos .  354 

—  Smith's  mixed . . 185 

—  stalk  must  be  moistened 

wi>en  fed . 6S7 

—  stalksoD’i  ears  ensllolng . 543 

- for  fodder,  handling . 666 

—  sweet.Cory  . 542 

—  —  dried  and  evaporated . 415 

- King  or  the  Earlies . 54? 

- new  v  rietlea  . . 19 

- pedigree .  . 493 

- the  best  ensilage  crop . Si9 

—  thrashed . ..790 

—  thrashing . 771,855 

—  wtikfllntouL  1 . 701 

Cotton  seen  In  India . 23 

Cow-pea  for  the  North . 222 

Cow-peas  in  New  Jersey . 2->8 

—  - the  North .  809 

Crop  rep'-rts. .  445,464.48s 

Crop*,  rour  years’  rotation,  sys¬ 
tem  .  . ....594 

—  In  the  Argentine  Republic... 354 

—  South*  rn.  outlook  . .59* 

Grain  storage  In  Minnesota - 19U 

Grains  and  grass,  exaggerated 

praise  of  ...  . ...  253 


-  Illf,  C23VUHU1  l''*."IO  r'**"  -  '  -  -  • 

Plow  ing,  w**t  or  dry  soil  lor  ...  ifi  Gras*.  Bermuda,  seeding, 


i  -  Irel . ...288 

Political  power  of  farmers  ....  133 
Potaio  sp-or  nutrient . 770 


—  crop  alone . . . .  .  .307 

—  Hungarian  . S71,4(D 

—  —  as  late  feed  . «if* 


Poultr*  trespassing .  3ik>  —  tu  New  England. 

Pi  ivy,  farm  heuse  . 510,543  —  John  on  . . 


Rabbit  killing  In  Australia  .8116  —  Ojrcbar.t  and  Kentucky  Blae.-<V>7 


Railroads,  ravordism  of . f22 

Uat  pest . 56fl 

R.  ad  question . . . .....592 

Rubbery,  respectable . iSS 

Roots,  ralslug . 87 

“Rural  Grounds."  Mr.  Olcott's 
visit  to.  .  . . 434 

—  work.  0  erltlo  criticised . 7o8 

Rust  on  grasses . 563 

Rye  as  a  soiling  crop . S2I 

salt .  I.  .......  . . 71' * 

>alt  peter  lb  food  unsafe . 819 

Sea.es  on  *  he  farm . *86 

Seed  bed,  firming  the  soil. . 191 

—  distribution,  Washington.... 23, 

S8,  55,  151.  166.  215,  JSi,  63,  369 

- —  Good  seed  f  1  ura . ,..,204 

- UiRuge  nza  as*  .  .  _ ..">1 

- In  favor  of  Us  work  ...136, 

204. 2M.  2711,80- 

Seeds.  postace  on . 183 

—  retaining  th  ir  vitality . 3*  4 

—  swindling  with  . 7*6 

—  testing,  value  to  farmers  ..  591 

—  Wa  hlngton,  farmers  don't 

want  . 151 

SeHng,  my  theory  of . 334 

Silage,  when  aud  how  to  feed. .  6*8 
Silo  building . 431 

—  give  tt  a  trial.  . .576 

—  Shock  Co*  n  for . 354 

SalUng  crops  . 989 

—  pasturing ‘preferred  to . .416 

—  problems... . . 389 

Southern  prosperity . ait 

Sparrow,  English .  623 

Stable  floors . 220 

SU*-k  to  your  business . 254 

Straw  as  an  absorbent . 62 1 

—  —  fodder . 6.3 

—  composts . 623 

—  manure  from . «22 

—  mulching . 622 

—  value  of . 75-1 


- ln  New  England  ....  75 

- never  supplanting  Timo¬ 
thy .  3 

—  seeding . 574 

—  Tlmotuy  and  clover  seeding. ?u5 

—  —  marked  defects  ol . 290 

Grasses  aud  clovers  during 

drought  . 674 

—  combination  makes  finest 

sward . 435 

—  for  a  wet  soil . Sid 

- feed  . 2.4 

- New  Engl  nd . .....3*T 

- pasture  In  Iowa . 3t*7 

- shaded  -and . S/7 

—  rust  on . =6° 

Harvest,  wnat  will  it  be?  445,4-4 
Hay  un  j  pasture  rotation . .307 

—  —  clover  cu  lug  . 13.8 

- crop,  what  It  takes  from 

the  s-  li . 358 

—  cutting  and  curing . 467 

—  harvest  . 4u0 

—  press  Improved  .  *88 


—  when  shall  we  cut.......... . .  S6y  Teosloce 


- on  L  I .  . 

—  Rose’s  Beauty  of  Beauties — m« 

—  R.  N'.-Y.  No,  I. . *»? 

_ _ _  2 . ^62 

_ _ 3]. ............  .”!'*b2 

_ _  _  _  7c& 

—  scab . 15!! 

- and  rot . . 

- remedy  .  *} 

- sutpbnr  for . 

—  seed  balls,  gather . 6*5 

- well  formed  tubers  used..i'i 

—  Silver  Lsike . 

—  Swlnglcy’s  Pride...,  . iu° 

—  State  of  Maine . 

—  st  ring  In  Col . 736 

—  Stray  Beauty . i02 

- Gem  .  134 

—  Sunset  . . MB 

—  Ihorburn . 102,755 

—  Troy  .,  . . 102 

—  Vanguard .  102 

—  Wa  i'<  Orange  . 1U2 

—  White  Elephant . lu2 

—  yields.,, . 575,591 

- la*ge  ..  .  166,451,62? 

- on  Iowa  ag'l.  farm .  2 

Potatoes,  African,  from  Europe79U 

—  andtbetrt-b  . . 838 

—  ashes  on.  effect..... .  4 

—  culture,  flat . 139 

—  degeneration  of,  why  If  not 

how . ..803 

—  deter  oration  of . . 351 

—  digging  when . 67? 

—  es  lmatiDg  the  com.  yield  by 

ratine*  1  i  the  fin  -  735 

—  faveriti-sonL  I . ....704 

—  fertilizer  for,  on  poor  land  ..  .63S 

—  lnmead  of  itaoie  manure.  354 

—  for  seed,  keep  from  suromlngtiis 

—  good  aud  bad  ao  ”R  G.”  .  102 

—  handling  . 575.671 

—  harvesting . 511 

—  hilling . 451 

—  how  to  raise  a  maximum 

crop  . .  351 

—  iu  Iowa .  2 

—  list  or  no  b-tter  than  old . 102 

—  marketing,  when . 511 

—  new .  55 

—  uot  mixing .  7 

—  ou  Coast  Range  In  Cal . 419 

—  p  anting  . 385 

—  poor  yields . 755 

—  precautions  in  planting . S03 

—  preserving . 803 

—  profits  of  . . 591 

—  running  out  . 105 

—  Rurul's  seedlings  . 782 

—  scaboy . SS9.707 

- used  for  sped  ....  563 

—  seed  curing  beforehand  ..  186 

- hand  ling.  . 80S 

- keeping . 5*3 

- quarter,  half  and  whole  ..638 

- siz-  of  ....  .  .  . . 638 

- sprouting  weakens  vital¬ 
ity  . 803 

—  s*  ed  ling  . 717 

—  small,  useof  ,....5U 

—  stored  In  "dugouts" . 803 

—  storing  . ,579.832 

—  using  small . 591 

—  viiadty  of  — . Sol 

—  wire-worms  aud  scab  ln  _ .254 

Pumpkin,  Mammoth  Red  Etam- 

pes  ...  .  ..  . . o5 

—  t  lrglnla  sweet  Potato _ 677 

Ream*  luxurians  . 7S6 

Root  crops,  raisins . 3d 

Rye  for  spring  pasture .  543 

—  sow  10  turn  under . 435 

—  Thousand-fold  . 270 

See-lng  stinginess  In . 254 

- again  135 

Sorghum  as  a  fodder . 495 

—  foren-tlage . 319 

—  halapeuse  .  . . 258 

—  -  and  Its  many  aliases . 36 


Hungarian  Grass . 4U0 

Lu -eraor  Alfalfa . 450 

Oats  at  “R.  G.”  . .  5 

—  Bad  ior  Queen  . 134 

—  Bonemtan,  swindle . 10S 

—  early  sown  . 139 

—  experiments . 134 

—  harrowed  In . H9 

—  not  tou  ripe  when  cut . 419 

—  put  In  early  value . 5* 

—  seed  firmly  rolled .  . 207 

—  sli  infcage  . 134 

—  tests  at.  Ohio  Ex.  Station, 

critlci-m  . . .....S23 

—  to  prevent  uuut . &X5 

—  under  different  names,  Ohio 

Ex.  Si  art  n  reports . M2 

Onion,  plowing  for . ......tifi 

—  seed  to  the  ucre .  .170 


—  waste  .  6.Q  Orchard  Grass  In  New  England  .5 


Stumps,  blowing  out  . . 270 

—  —  up  wltn  dynamite,  166, 219.5*4 

—  dynamite  for  . 166 

Sugar,  beet  root,  cultivation _ 611 

—  Industry,  illffusi  n  ex . 945 

Suli-hatc  of  imn  as  a  fertilizer.  .7:^ 

*ulphur  for  potato  scab  . . . *22 

Sweets,  fiauduleut, .  133 

Taxation  of  farmer*,  excessive."  'i 
Tax  theory.  Henry  Geurge’s. TO-, 716 
Till  g  cheap  aud  effective . 62 

—  for  potatoes  ..  400 


—  working*  of  the. . 163  Tobaccostems.  manorial  value 


Improving  the 'and  . . hfi  Animals  dead,  dlAgOfdug  of.. ..628 

—  hemlock  and  hardwood.. .  .  t.VJ  Asparagus  cunning . sm 

Scab  ln  sheep  . 6  Asues  Of  cotton-seed  hulls,  an- 

Soratcnc*.  horse  with . 8*8  alyslaof . 485 

—  In  a  hem*  . . hi?  —  un leached  wood  ....  . 58 

Seeds,  vitullty  of  . 53  Bag  holder . 5\5HJ 

Sex.  breed  ug  for  . 72.'  oven  brick . . 2,0 

Shea  to  foul  .  . . 9o  Beetle  striped,  dissolved  hen 

Sheep,  cheviot,  wnereto  buy...  7  manure  for . ?is 

—  difference  between  South-  Bei  t-root  Tot  sugar. cultivation  Oil 
down  »nd  *hrops!iire  down: its  sugar. new  enemy  to  tndustry609 

—  eutlug  00  much  salt . 689  Bermuda  grass  seeding . 563 

—  feed  tor .  ........  ...S3.  Binding  the  H,  N.-Y . M2 

—  Lincoln,  crossing  for  finer  Hoarders,  city  ...  . 4:13 

wool . 497  fo'k  la  (he  country . 453 

-  —  what  to  cross  on .  8  B  isrdtng  houses,  l  rtn . 383 

—  manure  for  gardening . 137  Bones  save  end  reduce  .  151 

—  scab  in . .  ........  9  Roots  and  shoes, oil  for . 418 

—  sick  . ill  Brewers’ grains,  rotten . :t22 


—  skins,  aiming  .  22  lirowu, Bucephalus,  N  'tlonsand 

—  ticks  on,  to  nd....... . 163  ideas,  i.  .0.  133,  21*,  287,  368, 

—  to  Inei  ease  size  and  Improve  453  m  57ft,  622.  7M,  757. 

the  wool.  . 621  Bumble  bees  In  Kans  .  38 

—  troubled  wit*  st.. . i.6l  Bushel  boxes . 807 

—  With  enzootic  1  halm  la.  ..90  .  Cabbage,  burying . . 589 

—  —  nasal  enturru . -....*05  I  —  worm,  lime  for..., . .....60S 


Grounds.  Experiment,  R.N.-Y. 

5, 102.13 1.133.  i  j  *  Wi.49.1, 54 1 ,5S9. 

621.63',?  7.791.7S2 . . 

Harness,  care  for . 7S5 

_ _  NQ 

Harrow,  drugging  bard  on 
horses  ..  . . ...S51 

—  home-made  . ,  . 27U 

—  Thomas  smoothing . 39*.t^> 

Hutch  bill . 23,25 

Huy,  B  good  crop . 1  I 

—  clover . 75ft 

—  crop .  480 

—  rocking  machine . 823 

—  cutter,  fcandy .  55 

—  market.  x.I . .'.75 

—  —  New  York,  history . 5*4 

—  pole . 201 

ridstui.  increase  In . las 

Hen  in&unre,  value  Of .  S4.Mi 

Hoc  handles  flat  or  oval .........  50 

Hoplouse  . 515 

—  press,  new  . 5*3 

—  r  fuse,  niamirlal  value 

Horse  power  of  steam  engines.  .301 

1  Hot -wat-r  arrangement . 20 

g  . . 1  75 

Icehouse . 118 

lee  houses . 98,835 

insecticides,  arsenieaL  danger 

from  . .  .495 

Insurance.  Agricultural . 352 

—  farm  .....' . 368 

—  Ugood .  352 

—  losses  lu  rural  districts . 28? 

Irrigation  notes . 401 

—  practical . 415 

—  wltn  a  flve-horse  power  en- 

gtno . ...919 


Of  322 

Tools  care  of .  49  ,SJ7 

Undenlrainlug.  t  cnefits  during 

rtr>>ngbt  . 853 

V  getabies  Instead  of  drugs.  ..  307 
Vlfiezar  cider,  quick  process. .  360 

Wagon  tack,  handy . 623 

—  tire,  cl  vtoi  for  tightening _ 716 


Water,  drluklu-- 


—  for  toefc  in  Mississippi . 

—  Impure . . . 


. 592 


—  supply  . . 

- question . 

—  system . .  ..... 

Wefc&s  ...  .......  . . 

—  does  not  pay  to  feed 

. 59s 

......  623 

. . 543 

with 

—  lnoioiitinns  of  . 

—  rag  utiltzl-'g . 

Well,  'riven,  fiasco . 

—  Rural's  drlvi-n  . 

. 716 

. 13 

W  Us.  wall  and  platform  for.. 132 

Wind-mills  . 511 

- In  Michigan . . 415 

- power  of  ..  . 495 

—  p  >wer  engine . 400 

Wire  worm  question .  151,152 

—  worms  an*i  scab  In  potatoes. 254 

- more  llgnt  on . 87 

Wood,  toughening.  . 23 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Alfalfa  . 450.591 

—  as  »  forage  plant  in  N.  J . 4U) 

—  for  hay  ...  . 639 

- perennial  pastures . 639 

- stock . 639 

—  In  Colorado . ,254 


270  Pa-tur  and  hay  rotation  .  507 

,?.G  Peppermint  cnltivotiun  In  St. 

*66  Joseph  Co.,  Mich  .  19 

‘gli  Potato  a  poor  nutrient. . ,77u 

*41  —  Atlantic  . 243 

t7;-©  —  Beauty  of  Hebron,  yield..  15  ,58 1 

8->2  —  beetle,  death  to  . 3<0 

133  —  Blush . 83 

.701  —  Bonanza  . 102 

-(g  _  Brownell’s  Extra  Early  Yan- 

.  02  kee .  . .  55 

.400  —  —  Superior . 102 

>  —  Carman . . 24a 

.322  —  Cn  <rles  Downing . H*2 

,8G  -  Clark's  NO.  i  . 5*9 

*  —  Coluwrda  . 134 

853  —  Corliss's  Matchless . 102 

90?  —  *  rune’s  Ext**A  Keeper . '243 

.560  |  —  —  June  tilling . 243 

623  —  crop,  handling . 511 

!?S6  —  crops,  large . 14* 

592  I  —  culture  .  . 87,  637 

.462  - valley  mulching,  to  keep 

510  leaves  on  ...  151 

7S3 - muh'h  system  . T9v 

'  vjs  —  Dakota  Red . 102 

.623  —  lN-laware . 735 

543  —  Dletmor . ..lot 

—  digger,  weeds  interfering  .  575 

639  —  Ear  y  Albino........ . 243,  ti« 

!?36 - f  lower . I"2 

.736  1 - Gem  . 134 

.886  1 - Maine  . . MB 

ts  I - Mayflower...... . BCJ 

.51!  ! - Pearl  . 102 

4!5 - Puritan . 73t 

495 - Yankee . .  .....  li'2 

AU0  —  Electric . . . 102 

1,152  —  Empire  State . 37,12 

i  ;*54  —  Kvcrttt  .  ■ . . K2 

S?  —  experiments  *t  R.  G . 55. 2A5 

^23 - comparat  ive  average  yield?  41 

- sire  of  sewt  pieces . 734 

- supplement . 41 

- with  different  fertilizers 

3.591  ou  a  “worn-out”  soil . .  41 

,4u) - with  farm  manure,  coni- 

.689  plete  and  Incomplete  fertll- 

.639  fzttrs  . .  43 

,.639  —  i’earuaught.... . 131 

,,954  —  Held,  clean,  secret. . i?5 


Timothy  and  clover,  seedlDg....703 

—  marked  defects  of . 290 

Tobacco  raising  in  North  Caro 

Una  ...  _ 8 ,71,96,  118.  134 

—  se.  ii  distributed  from  Wash¬ 
ington  . 91 

—  stalks  analyses  of . 354 

Turuips.  Lawes  and  Gilbert's 

experiments  .  . 173 

Weeds  it  does  not  pay  to  feed 
wl'.n  nitrogen . 639 

—  indications  uf . 736 

—  rag,  utilizing  . 736 

Wheal  aud  rye  hybrids . 432 

—  at  wnatdepth  shall  we  plant?  149 

—  cos.  gtug  spring  to  winter, 

no  advantage . 717 

—  crop,  heavy  . , .  .  576 

—  cross  bred,  Armstrong  the 

mother  . 717 

—  Di.hi-Mcd.  ...  . 611 

—  experiments,  best  yields _ 617 

—  India  and  American . 563 

—  Poole . . 578 

—  producer,  India  as  a . 7u6 

—  seeding,  about . . . 560 

■  ring 

-  straw .  inerea slug  stiffness. .  .SS9 

—  what  time  to  sow . 627 

Wheats,  identity  of  . . 765 

—  promising., .  573 

—  Rural's  cro»s-bred . 717 

FLORICULTURAL. 

AbutUons  seedling . 234 

Annuals,  best,  list . Ill 

Aster#  .culture . 170 

Autumn  Hardening..., . 75? 

Carsua  culture  . 1S8 

—  Ehcmunnll . 188 

Cauuws .  . 1*8 

Cauterbu  v  bells. . 290 

Chrysanthemum  . 122 

1  Cb-matis  ci.celnca  . 579 

Daisies,  Swan  River  . 6yl 

Day  ULte-.  for  shad- d  places . 132 

I  LVsmodlum  pen  du  into  rum . 7a7 

Ferns  Min  ferneries  . 835 

Florists.  American,  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  . . . 194 

—  couveniton,  Chicago.....  ...  576 
Flower*,  preserving,  novel  way.  21 

—  seeultag  growing . . 623 

Freestu  refracta  alba . 272 

I  FreesLs  . 578 

Fuchsia.  Storm  Kir  g  . 272 

—  —  —  same  as  Frau  Emma 

Topfer.-  . 234 

Garden,  winter. . . 769 

Gardens,  military  — .  597 

Greenhouse,  cheap  and  conveni¬ 
ent . 593 

Greenhouses,  best .  4 

—  building .  4 

1  —  evaporating  vs.  fumigating. .  75 

—  glass  for. . . . . 4 

—  heating.  .  4 

II  —  steam  h-ated  . 75 

Heme  oeallisfutva . .  .... .122 

Hollyhock,  flowering  th«  first 
season....* .  75 
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—  rust . 5-14 

Hyacinths . 75? 

—  to  bloom  in  Jan .  ti?5 

Idostapol.vearpa . .  I'M 

lpoimea  albu .  272 

—  botlu-nox . 3,] 

—  uoct  I  tli  Ira,  not  bona-nox  ....  .31® 

—  rnbrn  . . . 278 

irt»  Ksempfer’e . ..I . tn 

Irises . . 75? 

Lawn, care  .  to 

—  Combination  of  seeds  makes 

•  ho  finest  sward .  iss 

—  Timothy  for . 2SR 

Lawns.  . . 495 

—  grass  seed  for . 272 

Lice  remedy . 354 

Lille*,  choice.  . 272 

I. ilium  teuulfolium . . 290 

Magnolia  pat-vlflora . 494 

Military  gardens. . ?9; 

Mulch,  a  new . SD5 

Narcissuses.., .  757 

Orchid  craze . 122 

Pausy.  Triinardeau . 123 

Pea,  sweet,  culture.  . l?t 

Pelargonium,  Fred.  Kauffer . <71 

—  Golden  l  >awn . 271 

—  Queen  of  the  Belgians . 271 

—  cro  siug  . 71? 

Plan's  for  the  winter  garden _ 769 

worth  gruwlue . 271 

Plumbago  vapeusls . Kr? 

Road-side  beauty,  plea  for . ,565 

Rosa  rugosa . .  2 

—  —  hybrids  of . 671.894 

—  —  rosea  . . 871 

Rose,  Alfred  Coloinb  for  out¬ 
door  flowering . 274 

—  American  Beauty . 27! 

—  Bride . 59,  122,  238  I 

—  culture . 105.122 

—  Dinsmure . 139 

—  Gentler . 122 

—  Grace  Darling . 122 

—  Her  Majesty . . 122.  271  | 

—  l.a  France  . 433 

—  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet .  75 

—  Marie  Baumann  for  out-door 

flowering  . 274  1 

—  Moss,  perpetual . 238 

—  Ntpbetos, variegated  form.,. 787 

—  Papa  Gon Her . 288 

—  Paul  Neyron . .288 

—  seeds .  . 831 

—  Wm.  1  rancis  Bennet _ 122,  2sn 

Roses,  best  everbearing . 122 

—  budding . 546 

—  crossing,  selecting  parents 

for . s34 

—  cverblooining . 238 

—  for  winter  forcing . I7i» 

—  hardy,  list  of .  233 

—  hybrid  perpetual . .238 

—  - list  . 121 

—  —  Rural's  . S34 

—  monthly . 2S« 

—  seedling . 834 

—  to  bud.  good  way  to . 6-  9 

Seed-pods  . ns 

Seeds  for  early  sowing . 118 

Snowdrops  . 757 

Sweet  pea  culture .  .171 

Tlgridla  pavonia  graudiflora 

alba. . . 19S 

Tlgrhllns . 189 

Tulips . •••■ . 757 

Verbena,  lemon-scented . ftd 

Waterfalls . 485 

Yuccas,  a  weed  In  the  South . 818 

Zinnia's  Zebra-striped . 855 


Seeds,  home  grown,  save . Iu4 

—  sowing .  2.34 


Meat  trade,  dressed  ... 


..235 


.  fin  Over-feeding  producing  death.  .2 JB 

spinach... . ,b7  oxen.  cere... . . . 453 


for  early  spring . B91 

Squashes,  best .  1  IK 

—  Pineapple . 766 

Tomato,  Turner  and  Mikado  the 

same  . 723 

Tomato,  Peach . 355 

—  Volunteer  ... . 766 

Tomatoes,  bugging . 677 

—  best  .  . . .  IIS 

—  iu  frames  .  766 

—  The  Tree  of  Jama  leu .  78? 

—  Turner’s  Hybrid  and  Mikado  202 

—  not  to  take  off  suckers . 6,? 

—  what  seed  to  save  . 611 

Turnips,  Jersey  X .11  v . US 

—  maggot,  lime  for.  . 542 

Vegetables,  Classification  and 

description  of . 955 

Vegetable  notes  and  suggestions 
timely  . 706 

—  seeds,  sowing . 2li 

Vegetables,  early  ,  how  to  se¬ 
cure  . . 135 

—  list  of,  from  N.  Y.  K.\.  Station.  1  3 

—  trial  st  MlssourlAg’l College  15J 

—  wintering  in  the  cold  North  767 
Watermelon,  .Mountain  Sweet, .1 13 

HERDSMAN. 

Animals,  con  trolling  sex  of . 85? 

—  fattening...  . 749 

—  heat  uud  cold  affecting . 1367 

—  importing  for  bleeding,  duty 

—  neglected . 228 

—  young,  arrested  deveJopment.4h2 

Atavism . . Vii 

August,  cave  of  cuttle  nml  eows.51? 

Ayrshire  herd,  food  for . -ivy 

Ayrs  hires . 517 

Beef,  American,  hindrances  to 

I  improvement . . . 818 

—  and  milk,  both . . . 642 

—  distillery  sw  ill  . 77] 

—  quality  vs.  quantity .  802 

—  shipments.. . 138 

Breed  Is  Jn  the  nmutli . 223 

Breeders,  toy  point . 70,  91 

Breeding  back . . .  HI 

—  for  sex .  669,796 

—  large  males  to  small  females  610 
Breeds,  favorite  for  holiduv 

markets . 702 

Brewers' grains  for  feeding..  . i. 836  I 
Bull.  Uurnsey. . 349 

—  hoi  ding  device. . 818 

—  Bow  Out .  8y? 

—  st ntT.  excellent . .  .55S 

Bit  IU,  all  are  vicious. . 41  2 

—  dangerous  to  horses . 707 

—  dehorning . 755 

—  stables  for . . 435 

~  treatment  of.  folly  and  crime.  625 
Calf  feeders . 277, 102 

—  heifers  first.  .  Si® 

—  raising,  experiments  in . ’ !335 

—  stunted . 462 

Calves  care . '  is 

—  diarrhea  In . 2u3 

—  fee <ilng . 3u2.  385 


Oxen,  _ _ _ _ 

—  working,  rntious  ror! .  ! . iso 

Pedigree . viiti 

Raichcs,  what  is  the  matter 

with  1  he .  854 

Ranching  iu  the  South . .  >797 

Red  Polled  breed . |i'2 

Root h  for  winter  feeding . 335 

Babb  gentile  . 727 

Sail  or  no  salt  for  cows .  1,711 

—  rock  or  miu<  ral . 387 

Sex.  breeulug  for .  non 

—  controlling . 291,  .’FT  - _  _ _ 

—  In  animals . . . 675  Plants,  puddling . 

—  upon  what  it  depends .  HI  Puddling  plants . 

Short  horn  not  for  New  Eng  Pump,  aquapult  with 

liutrt  . 7.51?  1  • 

Silage  giving  up  at  Cornell .  *9 

Skin  of  good  animals  . 223 

Soiling,  advantages  of . 483 

—  sorghum  tor .  493 

Stable  floors . 220 

Slock  breeding  nt  agricultural 

colleges . 517 

—  keeping,  diversified .  642 

—  notes,  April . 21? 

—  —  December . . . S18 

—  -  for  February.... . 64 

- November . 735 

—  raising,  starling  iu . 451 

—  ranching  in  the  -mith  . 697 

—  registration  of,  reformation 

*».••• . 725 

—  show,  fat  nt  Chicago . 7  4 

- cuttle cla  9es . .NIK 

—  —  Kansan  City . ?s6 

—  shipments . 138 

—  small,  shipment  of  to  N.  Y  ..429 

—  suffering  from  severity  of 

winter... .  138 

—  water  for  In  Mississippi _ l«2 

Toy  points,  premiums  for . 70,  91 

veal,  food  to  make .  36? 

Water  for  cows . 499 

—  wuriuod  for  milch  cows . S71 


..517 
..102 
.  274 
.  .371 
.  .435 
75 


GARDEN. 

Arllehokts,  globe . 766 

—  to  cook . . .  18 

Asparagus  . 767 

—  be  I,  prepare  for  . 207 

—  what  a  ton  takes  from  the 

toil  .  . . . 

—  when  to  cur  in  fall . 691 

Bean  Crystal  While  Wax  . 1!7 

—  Parly  Luna .  70 

—  Golden  Pod  Yellow  c-ye . 543 

—  Moot  D'ur  Pole . 542 

*  ‘-Beams,  best  . . 117 

—  Lima,  without  poles . 2u2 

Bfot,  Egyptian,  earliest . 13s 

Bee  is  . 135 

—  best . 11, 

—  winter .  . 767 

Brunei's. sprouts.  Paragon . 7fifi 

Cabbage,  best . in 

—  Hue,  snuff  for. . . ltd 

—  w  orm  remedy . 418 

Camus,  ben  - . 118 

—  for  winter  tue . 766 

—  how  to  plant .  .188 

Colory,  all  about  . 752 

—  Bed,  English  market  likes _ 91 

—  Kern  leaved....  . 416 

—  bow  O,  grow .  . . 494 

—  Raw-sun’s  Early  Arlington.. ..  tlS 

—  storing . 752 

—  tiles  for  blanching .  90 

Chinch  bug  remedies . 558 

Corn,  Dwarf  Early  Sweet .  1U 

—  Uorsford  s  Little  Giant .  19 

—  sweat  .  . 70,  H8 

—  —  Marblehead . 118 

—  —  Moore v  Concord  ......,..ii8 

Cauliflower,  best ....  . ip 

Cress  .  .  . 113 

Cucumber,  Early  Russian . 154 

—  Glaut  .  1:15 

—  Urecn  Prolific . 154 

—  Nt, -hill’s  for  pickles .  91) 

—  patch  . . 589 

—  faith)-’*  Hybrid . 135 

—  Telegraph . 166 

Cucumbers . 135 

—  best . . . us 

—  how  to  plant . 135 

. 677 

Cultivator,  hand,  for  garden _ 371 

Cut  . . in  idling  the- . 369 

Dandelion  . UK 

Egg  plant.  Burly  Long  Purple.  ..106 

Forcing  boxes  for  plants  . 118 

Garden  fence,  woven  wire . a*i‘2 

—  seed  and  so  w  I  ug . ,....164 

—  areds,  best  kinds . 117 

"79  °.v!.y  Js  >u  much  mauure  ne¬ 

cessary? .  2  1 

Gardening,  early .  1  5 

Gardeners,  why  farmers  fall.  .  ,104 

Germinating  beds.  .  72 

Hot-beds  . . 72,166 

—  —  sectional . 153 

Kohl  Rubl .  118 

Leeks . .... . . . .766 

Lettuce,  Bo  j ton  Curled . 118,  154 

—  Buttercup . 603 

—  Sugar  loaf, . ...;02 

—  lcrinlR  Ball.  . . 166  | 

—  Tom  liau  -iook . v  2 

Market  notes  . ,,725,  734 

Melon  bug, striped . 418 

Mushroom,  growing  under 

green  house  benches . 787 

Mur  kxr. clou,  Burpee’s  Emerald 

. . 707 

.  118 

Nitrate  of  soda  In  the  garden.,  2 
Onion  and  turnip  maggots,  lime 
. 

—  culture . 575 

—  Queen  . 171) 

icw . . i7o 

—  sets,  bow  to  store . 381 

W.lti- Tripoli . ,.154 

Oni’-na  . 767 

—  Early  Danvers . .,...118 

—  plowing  for  .  lit)  I 

Parsnips.  Hollow  crowned . lis  ] 

—  how  to  plaul  . 133 

Pea,  Abundance.. . . .  75 

—  Alaska  . . .  . 89,  134 

—  Champion  of  England  . 54i 

—  Emerald  Gem,  Stilton's,  Car¬ 
ter’s... . ,.271 

—  Prince  of  Wales .  SK 

—  Rural  New  Yorker . 75,  1 :5 

Peas,  American  wonder . 118 

—  depth  to  plant,  Ratal's  exper- 

latent... . . . 354  1 

Plaul  piolcc-tor.... .  ...152 

Radish . 118 

Radish.  Becker’s... . 166 

—  Wood’s . 166 

Radishes,  plant  in  sand  . 135 

Salsify,  Sandwich  Island  Mum- 

mot  It . 101  1 

Seed  bed,  firming  the  soil . hr 


—  sucking,  to  prevent . 496 

Cuttle,  April  core ...  . 217 

—  as  manure  mafcprs . 285 

—  at  the  dairy  show . 341 

—  Brown  Swiss .  265 

—  business  In  Cal . . .  4  -9 

—  dehorning . 755 

I  —  Devon .  69 

—  different  breeds,  peculiarities 

of  . . 10? 

—  dishorning .  4 

—  Dutch  belted . 027 

—  -  -  on  L.  1 .  7114 

—  I-ebruary  care . K6 

—  feeding .  349 

—  fine,  feed  and  care  of . 241 

—  grade . 817 

—  growers’  convention  . 765 

—  hide  and  liatr  ns  Indications. H)> 

—  Holstein-trrle.-dnn  ,  39 

—  horned  ehonged  to  polled  ...139 

—  hornless,  advantages  or  ..  .  .253 

—  importations,  stiulJ  they  be 

prohibited? .  ...  795 

—  Interests  of  the  country,  pool¬ 
ing  . 69 

- West . 610 

-  Kerry . . 

—  Kyloes . . . . . 687 

—  March  care . 157 

—  men,  fancy . pin 

—  “native” . 107 

—  October  care . 670 

—  pure-bred,  grade  and  com¬ 
mon  . . 

- ‘’full  blood” . . . u>7 

—  salting . 735 

—  IruBt,  the  American . 386.402 

—  warts,  removing .  18 

Cow,  dairy .  ...  av? 

—  Devon  . :«7 

—  general-purpose . -114,687 

- a  myth .  8 

J  —  Hereford .  285 

—  klcklBg . 89 

—  milking  herself  to  death . 480 

I  —  model  . 687 

—  special  purpose . 849 

—  stable  floor  for  .  . 34 

—  sucking  herself,  cure  for . 790 

—  treatment  of,  with  first  culf.,839 

—  two-headed  . .814 

Cows  and  cattle,  September 

core . 574 

—  ut  dairy  shows,  tests  of . 548 

—  kicking,  spancel  for . 496  I 

—  silage-fed,  no deteiiorotlon  in 

milk . - . 63S 

—  soiling,  to  get  rid  of  flies  ,...511 

—  winter  care .  18 

—  young,  breaking  to  milk  . . .  351 
Gros- ing  seeking  Improvement 206 
Dehorning,  4,  59,  154,  397,  4jl,  511, 

62 a,  753. 

—  cattle,  liow  It  is  done  , ,  . .  .72,122 

—  Jersey, . i?o,4M 

Devon  oat  tie . . .  69 

—  COW . 517 

Devons . 51? 

—  milk  and  beef  combination.  .451 
Dishorning,  favorable  resit  ts.  62t 

—  in  favor  ,-f . 511 

Ensilage  ratlous . 6H3 

F-t.  excessive,  a  disease . 105 

Sullen  lug  substances,  composi¬ 
tion  of  . . . 6  8 

Feeing  cattle  . .,...349 

—  Brewers’  grains. . . . 836 

—  ground  corn  and  cob .  75 

—  substances  and  feeding  ra¬ 

tions,  367  ,  489,  bl)5,  693,  749,  836 

—  Test . 838 

—  wbolesoniouoRS  of  food  more 

important  than  its  composi¬ 
tion' . 60S 

Food,  cooked  nnd  uncooked. 


HORSEMAN. 

August  care  of  horses . 

Bit  for  a  horse . 

Blood  wm  ten . ;;;; 

Hot  fly  eggs,  to  kill . 

Bran,  feeding . 

Breeding  to  different  stallion's 
Breeds  for  the  farmer,  profit¬ 
able  . .  .  5 

Buggy  horse . .’.’.’."..I  5 

Burros,  Mex  lean . ...!.!."  ’357 

. .822 

—  March . J57 

Cairiage  horse .  '  5 

Carrots  for  horses . I....’, I. .790 

Curt  horse  parade . 429 

-  ... .84 

....750 
....  IS 
...  557 
...643 
....414 
....  86 
....  1? 
...SSI 
239 
. . .  .  453 
....322 
4 


Colt  raising . 

—  treatment..,, . 

Colts . ' 

—  raising,  for  profit.. ...  .... 

Clydesdale  horse  trade . 

Farm  and  road  horses . 

February  cme  . . 

Feeding,  oovllomy  in . . 

Files,  to  protect  horses  from 

Foal,  first  f  -od  for . 

Hot  weather  care . 

Hay.  dusty  . 

Horse  census,  European  _ 

;  —  notes  from  Illinois  Mate  fnlr.750 
I  —  ‘shH;e . 821 

—  trade,  war  scare . 117 

Horses,  Ap;ll  care . 217 

—  I’M. . . 688 

—  does  It  pay  to  raise  at  the 

i  Kast? . . 5,7 

—  express  . m 

—  fast walking,  ad  vautagos.Aoe.Hbi 

—  feeding  too  much .  7ui 

—  half- fed .  s;j; 

—  In  France... . ]  414 

—  May  notes .  !,!IIjB2 

—  mortality  in  New  Jersey . 597 

—  New  York,  whence  ’  thev 

come  . . .  *687 

—  October  care .  ”  6ru 

—  old.  disposal  of  . .!(•■" ? 

—  September  care . 571 

—  U.  S  Army . . .  797 

—  without  shoes .  "  77L 

r,Wmrl£  Of . .  750 

Intelligence  of . 485 

Mare  aud  foul . . . 2  9 

—  1  he .  34 

Mares,  brood . 18,  302 

Mexican  burros . "  ’’357 

JfofKan  . "'.151 

Mules  . . 477 

|  —  breeding  for  cotton  planters. 563 

Pert-heron  grade,  good. .  23 

1  —  stallion . 117 

—  stallions  In  America!"!  .  '  dill 

Ponies  .  '  5 

•Shire  horses  . '.".".225.  8*4 


—  pest.*,  liver  or  sulr-hur  for..  .431 
Insects,  kerosene  emulsion  for.  .719 

Kerosene  emulsion  .  .  419 

l.Ice  remedy . 354 

Londou  purple,  adulteration  . .  .512 

M ole  trap . 541 

Moles  at  R,  (1 .  f  41 

Mulch,  a  hew . 3  5 

•Nomenclature,  reformat lou  iu  .288 

Nozzlei  for  spraying . ,512 

Packages,  ft 00 . 161) 

-  gift  . 91 

Plant  and  seed  peddler, look  out 

for  the . s8 

I’lnntlice  remedy. . . . 354 

. 18 

. 18 

.  .  .  Cyclone 

nozzle  .  188 

Pyre  tli  rum,  in  praise  of . 559 

Raspberry,  cuthbert  _ 202,88?, 701 

I  —  Earhurt .  1711 

- out  of  season,  will  It  sell? 

G9 

—  Gotdeu  Queeu . 7,170,621,673 

—  Hansell . 202 

—  Hllborn . 7 

—  Johnson's  Swfet . 59,122 

—  Marlboro  . 7, 19, 202,290, 563.639 

—  new,  rrom  Lovl  Bell . 491 

—  Ruueocas . 202 

—  Rural  Seedling . 621 

-  Shaffer  . 23,1  r4  202 

—  Sprint- field . 231,233, 289, -11 

—  —  and  Davidson’s  Thornless 

Identical .  ss 

—  Yellow-cap .  Ml 

Raspberries  for  Southern  Now 

Eogland  .  . 306 

—  oil  Ixmg  Island . . . 2  i3 

Rose-bugs,  pyrethrum  for,  Ru¬ 
ral’s  oxporlmeut . 461 

—  -  remedies —  •  . till 

Roses,  bardy,  list  of  .  238 

—  Insects  on,  remedy _ _ _  -118 

Rural  Grounds,  Experiment,  of 

R.  N.-Y.,  102, 188,  461,493,  641.  589. 
621,688,  lit.  734,  JB2. 

—  —  Mr.  Olcult’s  visit  to . 4S4 

Spraying  nozzle,  Cyclone  . . is® 

—  -  Nixon . . 609 

—  nozzle . 542 

Strawberry.  Atlantic . 288 

—  Alley  No  4  — . 541 

—  AmiaForest . ..512 

—  Belmont . 193,494,  512 

—  Big  Bob . 2S8 

—  Biibaclt  . 677 

—  Bubacb’v  No.  .5 . 202  511 

—  Captain  Jack . 2x8,639 

—  Cornelia  . 2k3 

—  C’ovell . . M2 

—  Crescent . ,2s-i 

—  Crimson  Cluster .  170,  4H1 

—  Crystal  City . 289 

—  culture,  outlook  for .  1 

—  Cumberland . 677 

—  Daniel  Boone...  .  288 


LAW. 

Agricultural  partnership . 352 

Animals  Imported  lor  breeding 

purposes .  56 

Bonds  for  building  R.  R . 14 ' 

Boundary- . 59? 

Canada  thistle  law .  93 

Fence,  hm-btd,  legal  In  N.  J . 245 

—  partition,  keeping  up . 352 

—  wire  boundary . 2tU 

Foreigner*  owning  land . . .  .245 

Iron  alnuc  boundary  line,  own 

erslilp  of . 741 

Guano,  sale  of  ..  . 322 

Horses,  hired,  burning  up.. . 245 

Insurance  agents .  93 

—  Co  operative .  59? 

—  tenants . 261 

Laud  In  the  Terriiories,  alien 

ownership . . . 501 

Landlord  and  tenant  . 549 

—  sold  for  taxes  .  ,5 

Lands  lvi  g  in  different  States, 

partition  of . 852 

—  public . 352 

Law  TO,  77.  93,  II  .177,  209, 

245, *61,298,  3n9, 320. 35$.  H73,  421. 

4*.'.,  SIU,  .617,  5>-5.  570,  597  1 

709,  741,  “13.798.821,  85T. 

Legal  decisions,  recent  . 352 

Libel,  what  constitutes  . 45 

Loans,  commissions  on  usurious  565 
Mortgage . 852 

—  chtttt.  I  . 597 

Note  tmi  '0  on  Sunday  .  373 


Oranges  not  shipped ’direct!!!.!!  98 
Plants,  sale  or  untrue  to  name..  7? 
Poultry  sales  In  Mass  . 617 


—  planting,  spring,  fall  prepara¬ 
tions  for . 7S5 

—  proltellon . 1:34 

—  pruning  or' . 201 

Orcharding  scant  ami  unthrifty 

inS.E . . Tsi9 

Orchards  protecting  the . 786 

Paradise  stock . 274 

Peach.  Branuywlue . 352 

—  Crawfort)  . 852 

—  Crawford'S  La  IP . . 7G5 

—  degeneration . '88 

—  Early- Lemon . 352 

—  Foster . 352 

—  Gov.  Garland . 352 

—  Hance’s  Golden . 852 

—  Keynort  White . 766 

—  Lord  Palmerston . 352 

—  Moun'aln  Rose . 352 

1  —  orchard . .  352 

—  —  preparing  ground . 723 

—  Peon  to .  766 

—  Stephenson’s  Rareripe . 766 

—  trees  In  Horlda . 431 

- training . . 272 

- so  as  to  protect  in  win 

ter  ...  . 405 

—  wonderful .  19 

—  Yellows . 661.672 

Peaches  for  Southern  New  Eng 

land . . . 307 

..  growing . 559 

—  hardy . 167 

—  Hst  Of  . 352 

—  secrets  of  success . M3 

Pear,  Bartlett. .  107 

—  Comet . 751 


—  Davis . 589 

—  Gaudy’s  Prize . 484 

■  —  Glendale . .289 

—  Henderson . 5X2,  677 

—  Hilton  . 589 

—  Itasca . 59,  29'.',  Gil,  677 

—  Janies  Viek . 7*8 

—  Jersey  Queen . 677 

—  Jessie . 23,  '70,  511,  539,  677 

—  —  Too  much  praised . I3i 

—  Jewell...  118,  161,202,  2H8  511,  639 

,  —  —  a  jewel . 805 

—  —  no  runners . 101 

—  Lida . M2 

—  Logan . 290,  617 

—  Slanehester . 288  639 

—  meeting .  i.:i 

—  Mrs.  Garfleld. . . . vSM 

—  notes .  ...677 

—  Ohio . nil  677 

—  Ontario . 290,  Ml 

—  plants,  potting . 581 

—  when  to  set . 735 

—  Seth  Hoyden’s  treatment  or  .0  9 

—  Sharpless . 238 

—  —  constant  demand . 607 

—  Summit..... . . . r.11 

—  Surianoo  . 512 

—Truitt's  Surprise . 589,  077 

—  Wabash  . ...677 

—  Wilson . 238 

—  Woodhouse . 1M 

Strawberries,  canning . 381 

—  for  Kansas . 117 

- Southern  New  Englnnd  .306 

—  how  to  grow  for  murset  ...  542 

—  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y 

—  new . 

—  nitrate  of  soda  for . 

—  potting . 

—  sturnimito . . 

—  when  cheap,  ran . . 

Variety,  wbat  is  a . 

Vegetables,  vigor  and 


I  try  sales  In  Mass . 517 

Promissory  Dotes  . . 352 

Property,  te.ords  of,  grants  or 

liens _ _  . . 141 

Railroad  rorapany  not  fencing 

the  truck  .  42i 

Railroad  liability  for  killing  cat- 

tie .  549 

Side- walks . 77 

Title,  cloud  upon .  5 

Treeepis* .  . 421 

Trees,  roadside .  77 

Wagon  on  the  highway .  93 

Water,  taking,  damages  for .  54 

Weeds,  cutting,  duty  of .  741 

Widow  demanding  third  of  real 

estate  .  ,,,  245 

Wife's  property . !.,’!!!  93 

Will  nuestttni .  177 

—  witnesses  to  be  sworn..!.’"  5 
WCRUau,  married,  buying  real 

estate..,, . 177 

Woman  married,  owning  real 

•■slate .  2,5 

Wood,  to  cut.,  tenant's  right.  .  . .741 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


. 839 

.  6-13 

...218 


|  —  crop,  money  in  the .  3 

—  Hooslck . 751 

—  Horace  Greeley .  3 

~  Idaho . 721,  T^T,  771 

I  —  KleftVr . 751.790 

- for  canning . 154 

—  Lc  Conte . . . 761,  771 

—  OUinco,  hy'brld . 638 

—  Wilder .  . 804 

Pears  fur  Kansas .  . 107 

—  —  Southern  New  England . . .  .807 

—  in  New  England . 672 

—  quality  of . 322 

I  -  Russian .  751 

Persimmons. Baltimore  the  Nor¬ 
thern  limit  of  fruitage . 688 

—  insects  and  failures . 638 

—  Japan . 494,688,  672 

Plum.  Bassett- .  202 

—  Ciirculto .  499 

- cob  and  molasses  remedy! 405 

—  —  in  early  apples . 542 

—  Do  Soto. . . . 766 

—  Grosd'Agen.  . .  . .  151 

—  Kelsey’s  Japan. .  .135,  .’46,  723,  -66 

- In  Florida . R28 

- not  hardy . 190 

—  Marianna . Eu,  338,  735,  7«6 

—  Moore’s  Arctic . SO? 

—  Simon's .  723,  734,  768 

Hums  tor  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land . . 307 

—  free  pit .  19 

—  in  Indlauu . 202 

—  list  Of  good . 499 

—  native,  in  Jllun .  (jyg 

Pomologlcnl  Society  at  Boston 

643,  671.  701,  719.  751.  766 

- no  sectional  feeling 

,  804,836 

—  —  ; - Presidency  of . 751 

Poinologist.  pests  of . 719 

Pomology  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

what  it  can  do  . 23 

Pruning  c  f  nu  orchard . 501 

Quin-  e,  Champion . 024,673,  766 

—  Chinese.  . ,  , .  8.55 

roll  and  cultivation . .123 

Quinces  for  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  . ...307 

Tarred  felt  around  fruit  trees..  72 

Tree  agents,  success  of .  89 

plantings.  Mr.  Gibb's . 8-2 

Trees,  irult,  near  streams  ..  234 

Yellows,  peach . 061,  672 


POULTRY  YARD. 


Shoeing  In  Winter. . . 

Nhoi-s,  no  more . 

Stallion,  Orkney  . 

—  introduction  of  a  good 

—  Pereborou . 

—  Thoroughbred,  Hermit 

1  Stallions,  courage  or . 

Stud  book  . 

Thoroughbred  horses 

Training  horses . 

Yorkshire  Coach-horse 


17 
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.269 
.322 
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..193 

. 307 

. 218 

. 198 

. 59.' 
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288 

. Ml 

.  416 

. 581 

.n-2 

.  8S I 

. 804 

health. 

191 

243 


—  eat  them . ‘....671 

POMO  LOGICAL 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Arsenltes  for  Insect  pests  not 

dangerous .  794 

Blackberry.  Agu warn ..!!.'! ! .627.' 689 

—  err  p  in  N.  E . 430 

—  Early  Cluster . 20,S'ih.689 

—  ISrir.  . .  20 

—  Early  Harvest . 19,135,493,728 

—  Evergreen . )39 

—  Mlnne.waska .  689 

—  —  as  tom  pared  with  others!. -9 

—  Mnrnniolli  Dewl'e.rt  v .  689 

—  Sn.vdcr . 454 

—  Btayman's  Ent-ly . .!!.,  c-y 

—  Stone  s -  - -  '  '242 

—  Taylors  Prollflc...  154, 689,677, 

6e«, 721  ’  ' 

- how  estimated  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  ..  621 

—  Topgy....  ....  . . 63S 

—  Macnusc-tt  Thornless . 627 

B  uclct'orrien,  handling .  60s 

—  in  England ....  258 

—  for  Southern  New  England.  106 

—  poor .  . ap2 

HUek  cnp  new  from  Levi  Bell..  (.'3 
flu  ha  eli.  no  glucose  with . 402 

I  In  m  il  blit.-,  .  V.'.'i 

—  -  remedy  . 499A53 

Currant,  cheery  . .  20 

—  Lay's  ami  Cherry  identical  .’.iu8 

—  ~.  Prolific . 20,639 


1st-  tauivD.  ■  ih'ji  .11m  m  u 

transmission  of . . 

Vinos,  Kurai’s  list . 

HYGIENIC. 


Doctor,  service  per  annum . 627 

Fruit  as  a  diet . 7H4 

Doctors,  quack  . • . 288 

Diphtheria  cure . 258 

Colds,  to  prevent _  .  . .  69 

Eating,  when  to  stop . 784 

Food,  balky  a  corrective . .784 

Frulta  and  vegetables,  bcnetlts 

„  Of  . : .  .781 

Ileal  generated  iu  the  human 

body  . .  ...611 

Hygiene  on  the  farm  ...  . 575 

Insane  treatment  of . 418 

Ivy,  poison,  remedy . 435 

Malaria  . 3S3 

—  cause,  cure . 416 

Milk  slek  ness . 3s2 

—  theories  as  to  cause . 382 

Potatoes  a  poor  nutrient . ?7u 

Ruts,  feeding  to  swine  cause  of 

disease  .  5S 

Sanitation,  farmstead  .  . 510 

Trichina?,  rats  cause  of .  53 

Warts,  treatment  of .  3-6 

Water,  impure . 510 
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INDUSTRIAL  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS. 


Onion  hoe.... . 

Wind  mills . 

—  —  power . 


. 201 

..511,  723 
. 235 


INDUSTRIAL  TOPICS. 


German  Ex. 
Goats,  Angora... 


...  91 
.319 


Guernsey  bull . 349 

—  why  choose  .  819 

Guernsey  •  at  tbo  show . 387 

breeders  mudest . 467 

Hair,  floe,  long,  soft . . . 2M 

—  of  good  animals  . 223 

Heat  and  cold  atTcctlng unlmais'iii? 

Heredity,  principles  of .  2u6 

Horcrorrt  COW..  .  ...  .-*8 

—  dairy  cow . 429 

—  sieer,  three-quarters . 719 

Herd  books  . . .  218 

—  mischief  Of . 640,7?3 

Hol-tein  bull . 397 

—  COW  . 419 

—  FrleMan  . bly 

—  —  grade . 669 

HolslelDs. . . 579 

—  grade,  coming  dairy  cow  ....512 

Horns,  renmvul  of  ...,  . 2;<8 

Jersey,  yellow  skin . 627 

-  - . 517 

dehorning . 370,4  '4 

—  objections  to . 473 

—  on  farmers' lei  .)  .  .  . m 

Kerry  cattle . 25 

Kerries,  no  place  for  the . 313 

—  Drlze-wluulng  . 277 

Kytoe  cattle . 687 

Live-stock  markets,  two . 384 

. 617 

. 30 


—  victoria . 

Currants,  hellebore  for..! 

—  tntilrh  ug  . . 

Cyclone  nozzle . . 

Dewbtrry.  best .  7 

6S9 
23 

...608 


...381 

...46? 

. 4 

188 


—  Mum  moth 
Fruit  driers  cheap.... 

—  notes  in  Minn . . 

rrultH,  deterioration  of,  preven- 


Uotes... 

I  Maturity,  early,  error  of. 


lives . 7J9 

—  judging  nt  fairs . 4*4 

—  sccdliug.  growing . . 623 

—  small,  culture . 206 

—  —  for  Canada . 336 

- my  first  effort  with . 255 

- nurserymen's  methods  of 

propugutlng  . 480 

- winter  killed  tn  Hi . 403 

—  test  a l  Mis-ourl  Ag'l  College  154 
OreenbouM-.  cheap,  convenient.  598 
Grounds  Kx.,of  R.  N.  V  ..  5.1, 102, 

1  SB, 247,461, 491, 51 1 ,889,621.088,717. 
731,782 

—  ornamental,  laying  out  . 258 

Gooseberry  Dougul's  No.  10 _ 202 

—  Industry .  . . ■(): 

—  Oregon  Champion . HR 

—  Triumph . ,678,711 

Hellebore  for  ctirranle. . 467 

Hot  beds . 72,lfnl 

Hybrid  and  cross  . 625 

Hybridizing  plauts  . 889 

Hybrids,  feriile . 770 

Insect  exterminator,  Vick’s 

1  Excelsior . 493 


Bricks  out  of  cork . 707 

Malting  ludurtl ry.  Buffalo's . 370 

Meat  trade,  dressed  . 281 

Pickle  factory . :,i« 

. . .  . 

Sugur  from  aorgbum .  769 

—  sorghum,  drawbacks  In  mak¬ 
ing . 807 

—  —  experiments  diffusion  84 1 

—  —  making . 722 

—  —  factories . 

1  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural  Science  Meeting. .  .544 
Agriculture,  teachers  of,  eon 

veil  1  iun  ..  . 51* 

Dnirymeu’s  Association,  Vt-r- 

moot  . irx 

Fairs,  reform  the  . 696 

I  Farmers’  Association  .  .  736 

I  —  Clubs . . 37.  719 

I  —  Institutes.. 70,  88,  808,  71\  737,  Hut 

—  —  . . 204 

Florists'  convention  ...  .  ..576 

Illinois  Horticultural  meeting..  20 

—  Winnebago  Co.  fair . 7. .702 

Iowa  Bum-  fair  .  ..  . 686 

Long  Island,  Suffolk  Co,  fair  ..702 
Michigan  Horticultural couven 

lion  . 186 

Missouri  Horticultural  conveu- 

....  20 
I'". 

I  fair . 730 

....686 
....104 
....629 

. 629 

. 677 

. 6il 


Burlington 


Mon . 

New  Jersey. 

fair . 

—  —  Essex  Co.  fair . 

N.  Y,  Horticultural  society. 

—  —  Stute  fair  . 

Quebec  exposition..  . 

Queens  Co  fair . 

St.  Lawrence  Co.  fair 


Apple,  Baldwin  . . 

—  Ben  Davis  00  I 

—  Cellini . 

—  crop . 

—  carelessness  in  selecting 

—  degeneration . . 

—  Delaware  Winter 

—  discussion  at 

meeting.,, . . . . 

Fameuse  In  Cun...  .  ! 

—  rrmiisecd . ' 

Keswick  f'odlln . 

Iowa  Russet, . 

Lor  4  Sunield . . .  ..!." 

Mann . 

Me  Mot)  n's  White" !  ’.’.!"’ 
new,  ehungo  of  nume . 

—  Peek  s  Piensuut . . . 

Red  .Streak  . 

—  ShiaWAssi  e. . . . 

—  scab,  hyposulphite  of 

f°r  .  ..  .  . . 

—  Scott's  Winter . 751 

—  Stull b's  Cider . 202 

—  tree  trunk  blight .  733 

—  trees,  tlwatf  ..  .  ’  "  f,l3 

- kerosene  on . 151 

- moribund  . .60s 

—  Wallace  Howard .  751 

—  Wealthy  .  l9i;js, 

—  drooping  of  the  . 373 

—  Yellow  rrausporent  ..107,201,882 

—  Y’ork  Imperial . ,...  M 

Apples,  crab .  274.- ,2 

—  exporting . us 

—  for  Southern  New  England.  307 

- N.  J . . p,; 

- Western  N.  Y . 

—  Iron  duo . 

—  kept  two  years  . 

—  on  L.  I .  . 

..  Russian  not  oil  Ironclad 

—  seedlings  of  Mr.  Uldon 

—  shipping  10  Englaud . 

Apricot  01  t-tisc . 

Blight,  trunk,  apple  ircc... 

Cherry,  .Montmorency  . 

—  Olivet  . 

CherriCH  for  Kansas  ..  .  !  ! 

—  —  Southern  New  Euglund 

—  good ...  . 

Coddling  moth,  Purls- green  for”? 

Ci  Id  storage..,.,.  .  >18 

Crab  apples  .  .  .  27 1,613 

Golden  Beauty  of  Fnradlsc  .  i-wi 

Whitney  No.  2<) _  9n 

Crown  grafting,  R.  N.  -  Y.’s 

method  . .234 

CHreulio  arsenic  iprnvfor  with¬ 
out  benefit . 351 

—  Paris  green  for .  80O 

l-rult  cult  irc,  Mr.  Gibb's  local 

By . . ....852 

Fruit,  evaporated . 430 

—  iu  Mass  . . 958 

- requirements  to  make 

profitable .  481 

—  growing  on  east  shore  of 

-Midi  . 505 

—  on  overhanging  bran  hcs. 

ownership  of . 821 

—  trees,  ease#  to  keep  away  rab¬ 

bits 

- plan  ilti  r.  prepare  for . 646 

- Ueur  si  re-urns .  ;  .284 

- value  ■  0  . .  . . 495 

—  winter,  boxes  .  19 

Emils,  discussion  of  new  .  7*  6 

—  Judging  of  uud  nwarUJug  of 

premiums  . . .  ,  480 

—  nomenclature  of . '  ..728 

—  Rosslan,  Mr.  Gibb's  naming.  8'9 

—  —  nomenclature  of . 661 

—  wild  promising. .  7iil 

(Jrarting . .  416 

—  crow  n,  R  N  Y's  method . 234 

Japanese  persimmons  .  .  672 

London-purple  ami  Patls-green  820 

Middlemen,  uway  with .  18 

Nu'  culture.  Northern . 36 


187 
...  178 
....387 
....499 
..720 


Anarchists . 

Brains,  stealing . 

British  Claim  Agency 
Catalogues,  etc ,  received,  5,7. 21, 

37,61  77. 8U.  136,  157,  174,  194, 

209,  220, 243,  261, 277,  293.321,  m. 

JOo,  421,  43 i,  463,  565,  5J7,  677, 

69.1,806.  * 

Cot  porat ions,  evils  of .  622  ,  _ 

Frauds  . .  C07 

Industrial  arts,  plea  for  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  . .  888 

Library,  family. .  "671 

Loaus  in  the  West . !  "  512 

Railroad  passes  n  bribe . !!.','435 

Uefrlgeraiors.  quicklime  in... .  513 

Hum  selling,  against . 2is 

Spelling,  defective,  time  lost...  59 

Telegraph  poles,  tin-serving _ 4i'.l 

Trade  unions,  defects  In . 467 

Violence  not  necessary..  ..  822 

West,  loans  in  the . ,’.’.!!512 

NATURALIST. 

Birds,  killing,  imprisonment  for. 723 

—  plea  for  .  ,}i$ 

—  protection  for  . """  281 

SSmSSk  tli SB5S::-::-;-:-U  j —eooo 

Sparrow,  English,  destroying! !.««  ,  AsliticW/bafdineVsif:::” . 

Black  Homburgs . 

—  Java  a  Black  F.  Rock  .. 

Blank  Mlnorcu^  . . . 

|  —  Spanish  fowls  .  . . 

Breeding  for  laving  purposes...  54 

Broiler  farm.  Howe .  3U1 

~  the.  from  the  egg  to  the  grld- 

„  'tlfl . . 

Rroil  rs,  compact  . 170 

Brooders,  method  of  heating  ...3ul 
Buckwheat  a*  an  egg-produeiug 

food .  . 122 

Buttermilk  for  chicks .  ! ! !  .574 

Cuunlng  poultry . 841 

Canon. . 802 

In  the  Boston  market  . 571 

Chickens,  raising  naturally . 270 

Clucks,  feed  pens . 101 

—  late,  will  they  pay? . !367 

raising  . 750 

young,  euro  or . 296 

Coot-ins,  Black . . .  217 

coop,  Chicken .  217,255 

Corn,  fce’lng . 751 

Crop-bound  fowl,  to  treat!!!.!!. 402 

Crosses,  best  for  ibe  farmer . 187 

•  Toss- bred  record,  good .  18 

Dlseiisr*  or  ooullrv . 739 

Disinfection . . 802 

Dominiques  to  the  trout . 387 

Dorking,  silver  Gray . .  7 

Dorkings  good  for  market . 170 

--  to  tin  from . . 38? 

—  White . 351 

Duck,  f’efcln,  will  eat  beetles. ..  .496 

Ducks,  Fekiu . ..101 

Kgg  acccoiut . 286 

preservative  prizes . 430 

—  producing  foods .  5 

—  production,  to  insure  wimor.558 
Eggs  by  weight  or  the  dozen. ...949 

—  breed  for . nil 

—  fet-d  for  . . ?82 

—  for  hatching .  86 

- care  of .  5 

- Setting,  sluice . 54 

- shipping,  safest  way..  849 

—  good,  for  hatching  indispens¬ 
able.,.,  . 782 

—  hens  eating,  cure. ...... I. ,!!!!802 

—  keeping  ...  . 255 

—  looking  abend  for . 152 

—  preserving  . 722 

Experience,  poultry . 1S7 

Foal  her  eating . 385 

February  care  .  86 

Feed  for  rattening .  750 

polls  for  chicks . fill 

—  trough  .  35 

Feeder  for  youhg  chicks .  71 

1- ceding  III IX . 152 

Flock  Improving . 2  4 

Food  for  rattening . 2u4 

Fowls  for  market .  170 

Green  food  In  winter . 849 

Hen  woman's  experience . 204 

liens  proper  to  keep  in  winter..  I 

which  arc  the  best .  6)5 

11  mid  uns  . . 496 

Incubator,  best . . .750 

—  plan  of  tiomc-mnde . S50 

Junumy  opcrai  ions . 4 

•lavas  sports  of  riymouth  Rocks  387 
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. 548 

. 719 

. 783 

. 200 
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LangKliuu-*  . 217 

-  ut  "R.  G.” . 102 

Laying  fowls  only  pay . Hi 

—  in  winter .  .  54 

Leghorns,  good  for . 335 

—  superiority  of .  624 

LI  mo  for  chicks . 607 

- for  poultry .  849 

Murkel . holiday  ,  poultry  for.... 702 

Millet  for  poultry . 785 

Mlurrons,  Black . Hi.  1*9.  841 

-  White  .  ^11 

Moulting  hens . 496 

Net  for  catching  poultry . 855 

Fekln  ducks.  . 101 

Blaster  In  poultry  houses .  751 

Flymi.iuth  RolIch . 

- Downy  .  . . 

- Fva-combed . 

- sweepstakes . 

Potatoes  as  pouliry  feed 


Orchard,  fertilize  the.. . 385  Poultry  at  the  fat  stock  show!. 8 


—  old,  to  Improve. 
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. 217 

. 499 

. 849 

. 71-8 

335 
19 

. 203 


—  farms,  why  there  are  no 

larger  . 414 

—  for  farmers,  best . 1H7 

- the  holiday  mnrket . 102 

—  good  prices  for  . 704 

—  lilut<.  seasonable . 606 

—  markets,  customs  of . 478 

—  on  trees . 700 

—  raisins  In  Montana . 410 

—  Show,  New  York . 639,  736,  S'. I 

—  Shows  111  N.  v . 606 

—  soring  work . 251 

—  trespass um  .  303 

Vrolltalilc  (lock . 217,287 

Profits  awl  less . 35 

Rais,  keen  ont  or  poultry  house  8 

Roup  In  lue  winter  .  4 

Sunflower  seed .  53 

Ventilation . 56,86 

Vermin,  to  get  r‘d  of  . 819 

Water  can  rr.r  winter  use . 35 

—  dish  .  ,  .  . . 152 

White  Dorkings . 351 

—  varieties  of  poultry . 941 

Winner  care  of  hens . 802 

—  layers .  54 

—  laying  tioek . 188 

Wyandot  .es .  . 736,851 

—  areal  eaters  . . 141 

—  half  blood . 217 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

August  care  of  sheep . 617 

Breeding  selection  of  males  ...102 

Cheviot  sheep . ?67 

Dorse!  Sheet . . . 

Ewes,  breeding,  grain  for . 188 

—  pregnant,  shea  lugi . 18 

—  scarcity  pf  milk  food . 254 


February  care .  : . 86 

Feeding  ration,  good . 152 

O  rub- in-the  head .  75 

Hampshire  Downs .  .351.765 

—  —  cut  of . 853 

Herd  books . 218 

July  care  . 453 

Lames,  lood  for  . 102 

—  full  reed,  give . 1*2 

—  ram  castration  It  pays  .....'52 

—  —  should  they  be  castrated?  152 

—  shearing .  8 

- In  winter .  11,219 

—  Bmut-raeed,  extra  value  of —  4 

—  worms  In . 286 

Linseed  cake  for  sheep .  75 

Sheep  and  lambs . 217 

—  choosing . 483 
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chapter  m- iConMmtefi.) 

Colonel  Fair  talked  rapidly  and  earnestly, 
pointing  down  the  street  as  he  talked.  John 
listened  in  surprise.  He  hardly  expected  to 
find  a  man  talking  this  way  right  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  South.  He  indicated  bis  surprise 
at  this  very  pluiu  talk 

“I  ain’t  a  bit  afraid  of  ’em”  said  Colonel 
Fair,  “aud  they  know  it.  I’ve  been  here  a 
good  while  and  they  know  who  I  be.  They 
know  I  don’t  know  how  to  run  worth  a  cent. 
Fm  a  Democrat — always  have  been.  Down 
in  this  country  you’ve  got  to  he  either  a  Demo¬ 
crat  or  a  nigger.  You  ain’t  got  no  idee  yet 
wbat  a  nigger  is.  Wait  till  you  have  'em  to 
work  for  ye  au’  all  around  ye.  That’s  the 
kind  of  men  that  runs  tins  country” — and  he 
pointed  to  a  group  of  men  gathered  in  frout 
of  one  of  the  stores. 

“They  set  there  all  day  an’  do  nothin’  but 
talk  politics,  an’  yet  there  ain’t  one  of  ’em 
that  can  tell  ye  what  Protection  means. 
I’ll  bet  teu  dollars  1  can  go  up  to  that  crowd 
an’  ask ’em  what  the  news  is,  an’ every  man 
will  say  ‘not  a  word  to  day’ — come  an’  try  it.” 
And  he  drew  John  along  with  him. 

They  reached  the  group  after  a  short  walk. 
Colonel  Fair  introduced  John  as  Judge  Rock¬ 
well.  He  shook  hands  with  some  of  the  men, 
and  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye  asked,  “Well, 
gentlemen,  what’s  the  news?”  The  men  looked 
sadly  at  one  another  and  mournfully  replied, 
“Not  u  word — you  got  any?” 

The  men  regarded  John  in  sullen  silence. 
At  last  a  good-uatured-lookiug  fat  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  store, 
seemed  to  realize  that  John  was  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  positiou.  He  kindly  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue. 

“I  reckon  you’ll  like  this  country  sar,”  he 
said,  as  he  pushed  his  hat  up  from  his  face. 
“Good  country  l  reckon.  Mighty  easy  fo’ a 
man  to  make  a  livin’  down  yer.  Right 
smart  of  chances  I  reckon.” 

“That’s  jest  what  ails  the  country,”  broke 
in  Colonel  Fair.  “Its  too  powerful  easy  to 
make  a  livin’  here.  If  you  fellers  had  to 
scratch  a  little  harder  you’d  be  better  off. 
But  its  jest  as  I  tell  ye — you've  all  got  to  die 
before  this  country  can  come  up  any.  You 
all  know  it,  an’  there  ain’t  no  use  trying  to 
dodge  it.” 

John  was  surprised  at  the  way  the  crowd 
took  this  verbal  attack.  He  fully  expected  to 
seo  them  start  up  aud  attack  the  blunt  speak¬ 
er.  Not  a  word  was  said,  however.  The  men 
all  glanced  sullenly  at  each  other,  but  made 
no  audible  reply.  After  a  few  ordiuary  re¬ 
marks  John  and  Colonel  Fair  walked  ou  down 
the  street.  As  they  passed  away  John  caught 
a  glimpse  at  the  downcast  faces  of  several 
of  the  white  men.  They  must  have  hated 
his  companion  intensely.  Colonel  Fair  no¬ 
ticed  his  surprised  look. 


“I  reckon  they  hate  me,”  he  said,  “but  it 
don’t  make  no  odds.  I've  got  a  good  place, 
out  of  debt,  an’  money  ahead.  I  don’t  owe 
’em  nothin’,  an’  a  heap  of  ’em  do  owe  me. 
They  can’t  run  me  out,  an’  they've  jest  got  to 
stand  up  an’ hark  at  what  I  tell  ’em.  You're 
a  stranger  here,  an’  don’t  know  what’s  goin’ 
on.  You'll  find  out  quick  enough,  an’  I’ll  be 
glad  to  help  ye  all  I  kiu.” 

They  stopped  at  the  hank,  where  John  was 
introduced  to  several  other  Northern  men. 
They  were  all  quiet,  determined-looking  men, 
who  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye.  They  all 
seemed  glad  to  see  him,  and  were  ready  to 
give  advice  aud  information.  John  easily  ob¬ 
tained  the  needed  information  in  regard  to 
his  place  It  was  close  to  Colonel  Fair's  plan¬ 
tation.  That  gentleman  invited  John  to  stay 
at  his  house  until  the  place  could  be  cleared 
up. 

“I  reckon  it’s  nothin'  but  a  nest  o'  niggers 
now,”  was  Colonel  Fair  s  opinion. 

John  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  He 
promised  to  come  out  ou  Monday  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  looking  over  the  place.  He  shook 
hands  with  his  new  friends  at  last  and  started 
back  to  the  hotel.  He  began  to  fear  that  Nel¬ 
lie  might  need  him.  As  he  passed  by  the 
store  where  they  had  spoken  with  the  group 
of  loungers,  the  fat  proprietor  smiled  with  so 
much  good  uature  that  Johu  stopped, Yaukee- 
libe,  tor  a  talk.  The  crowd  of  lazy  men  had 
departed  in  search  of  more  comfortable  seats, 
and  the  fat  uiau  was  able  to  reserve  the  best 
chair  for  his  own  use,  and  give  John  the 
choice  of  all  the  rest.  John  sat  down  beside 
his  portly  friend  and  glanced  curiously  up 
and  down  the  street. 

“I  reckon  we  have  a  heap  tno7  niggers  then 
you  all  does,”  said  the  fat  mau  as  he  saw 
John’s  look  of  curiosity. 

“I  guess  you  do,”  said  John  cautiously. 
“Wo  don’t  have  only  here  and  there  one.” 

“I  don't  reckon  youkuows  w  hat  the  nigger  is. 
Down  yer  wkar  we  have  ’em  all  arouud  us, 
we  understand  ’em.  You  all  has  ter  come 
whar  they  is  befo’  you  kin  know  much  about 
’em.  The  nigger” — here  he  waved  one  lazy 
hand  in  front  ot  him — "ain't  never  a  goin'  to 
be  uothiu’,  au’  he  don’t  know  how  ter  learn. 
He’s  sorter  like  a  piuter  dog.  He  can  read  an' 
write,  but  the  mo’  he  learns,  the  mo'  devil  he 
gits  inter  him.  Y  oil'll  see  jest  how  it  is  befo 
you’ve  ben  yer  a  year.  You  give  the  nigger 
his  schoolin’  an’  ye  spoil  him  to  wouct.  He 
wants  ter  go  right  ter  teaehin’  or  preach  in’. 
He  don't  know  nothin’  an’  he  never  will. 
There  they  lie  to-day.  I  don’t  reckon  there's 
a  dozen  iu  this  town  that  knows  what  they 
come  in  fer.  They  spend  their  time  an’ 
money  on  some  little  trick  that  ain't  got 
nothin’  to  it,  an’  there  they  lie.” 

At  this  moment  two  negroes  came  up  to 
the  store  to  make  a  purchase.  The  fat  mer¬ 
chant  was  obliged  to  close  his  argument  while 
he  atteuded  to  the  wants  of  his  customers. 
During  his  absence  Johu  walked  away.  He 
had  listened  to  some  curious  views  surely.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  men  he  met  eyed  him 
suspiciously— all  but  the  Jews— they  smiled 
aud  invited  him  to  walk  in.  The  negroes  all 
bowed  or  touched  their  hats.  Johu  returned 


all  these  salutations,  much  to  the  scorn  of  the 
white  men  who  watched  bun.  He  reached 
the  hotel  to  find  Nellie  and  the  little  girl  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  piazza  Sleep  had  driv¬ 
en  all  the  homesickness  away  for  the 
time,  and  they  were  eagerly  watching  the 
curious  things  about  them.  John  brought 
out  a  chair,  and  taking  the  little  girl  on  his 
knee,  told  them  all  about  bis  adventures  in 
the  town.  Nellie  was  anxious  to  move  out  to 
the  plantation  at  once,  and  John  decided  to 
go  out  on  Monday  to  look  the  house  over.  As 
they  sat  talking,  a  man  came  out  of  one  of  the 
rooms  that  opened  into  the  hall.  He  looked 
cautiously  about  as  if  to  see  that  no  one  was 
watching  him,  and  theu  walked  up  to  John 
with  his  hand  held  out  as  he  introduced  him¬ 
self. 

“My  name's  Battle--I  live  up  in  Ohio — 
don’t  make  no  odds  jest  where — I  eome  from 
York  State  when  I  was  a  boy,  an'  I’ll  be 
dogged  if  I  ain’t  glad  to  see  a  Northern  man — 
only  'twont  do  ye  no  good  to  say  I  told  ye  so” 
he  added  as  he  glanced  behind  him.  “Of 
course  I  ain't  no  special  friend  of  these  folks 
an’  I  ain't  got  no  notion  of  gittiu’  em  down 
on  me— but  jest  you  an’  me  a  talkin’ — I’m 
dogged  if  I  ain't  glad  to  see  ye.  ' 

Johu  shook  hands  with  the  cautious 
stranger,  and  introduced  Nellie.  Mr.  Battle 
brought  a  chair  from  the  ball  and  placed  it 
so  near  John  that  he  could  talk  without  the 
least  risk  of  attracting  attention  to  himself. 

He  was  a  short  mau  with  a  stoop  in  the 
shoulders,  and  a  head  almost  completely  bald. 
A  slight  rim  of  gray  hair  ran  just  above  his 
ears  and  under  his  chin.  It  seemed  as  if  bis 
bare  head  had  been  pushed  up  through  a  wool¬ 
en  bag  and  that  the  edges  of  the  hag  had  fal¬ 
len  over.  He  had  a  large,  good-natured  look¬ 
ing  mouth  and  nose.  His  eyes  were  small  aud 
partly  hid  by  shaggy  eyebrows.  Mr.  Battle 
held  out  his  hands  to  little  Nellie  aud  made  up 
a  face  that  was  intended  to  show  that  he  was 
ready  to  play  with  her.  After  a  little  urging 
the  little  girl  left  her  father  and  went  to  Mr. 
Battle's  chair.  He  pulled  out  bis  watch  and 
held  it  to  her  ear  a  moment  and  then  began  a 
careful  examination  of  his  pocket  to  see  if  the 
piece  of  candy  was  still  there.  These  pleasant 
advances  captivated  the  little  girl  ami  she 
climbed  ou  his  knee,  taking  care  to  show  John 
and  her  mother  that  this  was  only  a  tempor¬ 
ary  arrangement. 

“Jest  gut  iu  ain't  ye!"  said  Mr.  Battle,  when 
the  little  girl  had  settled  iu  his  lap. 

“Yes.  we  eome  in  this  raornin’.  I  s’pose 
3'ou’ve  hen  here  quite  a  spell,  ain’t  ye?”  John 
answered  cautiously. 

“Wal,  no,  I  ain’t  ben  here  no  great  site  o 
time  after  all.  I  just  came  down  to  sorter 
look  up  a  little  property,  like.  My  wife’s 
mother,  ye  see, has  considerable  property  like, 
an’  sence  I  quit  farmin’  I  aiu’t  done  much  but. 
sorter  run  arouud  au’  look  after  it.  I’ve  been 
sorter  lookin’  round  fer  a  spell  an'  I’m  jest 
about  doue  now — an’  jest  me  an’  you  a  talkin' 
I  won’t  be  a  mite  sorry  when  I  get  outer  this 
country  agin,” 

John  said  nothing,  but  let  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  talk  on  as  he  pleased. 

“I’ve  alius  heard  a  good  deal  about  this 


country,  an’  I'm  glad  I've  had  a  good  chance 
to  sorter  look  it  over.  A  feller  can’t  tell 
nothin’  about  what  the  prospects  is  till  he 
comes  an’  sorter  sees  fer  himself.  Now  you 
take  these  niggers” — and  he  looked  carefully 
about  to  see  that  he  was  alone — "they  don  t 
seem  ter  have  much  inrin  about  'em  do  they? 
I'll  be  dogged  ef  they  dou’t  'pear  ter  be  a 
sorter  shiftless  set.  like.  ’Fears  ter  me  ef  I 
was  down  here  myself  I’d  bate  to  have  ’em  a 
limnin'  me.  Now  we’ve  gut  niggers  up  where 
I  live  but  they  gut  some  man  to  'em.  They 
pear  ter  be  right  up  onto  business  right 
straight  along.  These  fellers  here  is  alius 
leauiu' up  agin  a  house.  Ill  be  dogged  if  the, 
white  folks  ’pear  ter  have  much  more  life  in 
’em.  Jest  look  at  the  side-walks  tney  gut  in 
this  town.  I  jest  wanter  take  me  a  hoe  an’ 
go  ter  scrapin'  'em  off  myself.  I've  bon  out 
in  the  country  an’  l'il  be  dogged  if  it  don’t 
beat  all  now  they  farm  it.  Great  big  houses — 
all  entry  an’  doors — no  tools,  an'  a  great  crowd 
of  lazy  niggers  jest  eatiu’  their  heads  off.” 

(lo  be  Continued.) 


gtttsceUancousi 


TOBOGGAN  SOUS. 

FOR 

LADIES,  GENTLEMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 


Unique  and  beautiful  de¬ 
signs;  Styles  exclusively 
our  own  and  prices  as  low 
as  possible.  Special  Rut  's 
to  Clubs. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

troin  any  part  ot'the  coun¬ 
try  xvill  receive  careful 
and  prompt  atteutiou. 


Broadway  and  11th  St., 
New  York. 


RELIABLE  CARPENTER  ORGANS 


FOR 

llOHK.  SCHOOL, 

cm  Ultra  and 
1’HAPKL. 

TLe  Carpenter  organs 
contain  the  celebrated 
CARPENTER  ORGAN 
ACTION .  t  hey  are  pure 
in  tone,  perfect  in  con¬ 
struction.  Iu  exact  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  voice,  and 
full  of  patented  im¬ 
provements.  More  than 
_  .Vi  different  styles,  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  820  up.  "Mr.  Carpenter  builds  most 
emphatically  am  honest  organ.”—  Youth’s  Companion. 
AU  organs  of  our  manufacture  warranted  for  8  years 
Special  Inducements  to  ministers  and  churches.  Cata. 
logue  free.  E.  P.  caKPE.NTEB  CO.,  Brattixboro,  Vt. 


DEC  34 


wheel  hoes 


GO  - ,  Patentees  & 


CHALLENGE 

i'll/ 1 S 0  MtLLS  never  blow 
[  i  »  down,  u  record  no  other 
[mill  can  snow.  Hent  «n  ao 
day*'  trinl.  Also  feed  grind¬ 
er*,  Hhellere,  pumps.  etc, 
Aguut*  wanted.  Catalogue* 
free.  CiiAtutlOI  Wind 
Max  and  Kkbd  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane.  Co..  Ill. 


Machinery  for  W<-llr  of  any  depth  '  un  -  Ot  S  OW  foe*. 


Guarantor a  ta  trill  tuter  and  with  uurnter  than  any 
other  BptWIally  Mdnptei  i->  drilling  WeJ-a  In  ear..  -,i 
rook  HO  to J ,000 feet,  yarn-, or*  an  1  other*  are  making  ev., 
ti>  iMO  per  day  wilt  our  mnehlnorr  and  tool*  Hpl  u  ‘.l  : 
buslm-a*  for  Winter  or  Summer.  Wr  are  the  olrtiat  and 
largest  Manufacturer*  In  the  busliiMs  “Sent  4  o  nt*  th 
Stamps  for  lllmftratcd  Cutalugiia  D,  x  blunts*. 

Pierce  'Veil  Kvrnvvlor  Co.,  Hew  York 


on  KANSAS  CITY. 

For  dates,  rates,  tickets  or  further  Information 
apply  to  Ticket  Agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  address 

Paul  Morton,  Gen, Pass.&Tkt.Agl., Chicago, III. 


FI  nDin  A  Tracts  oi  Land.  5  aorch  nml  upwards, 

LUnlUA  <m  th.  men  pink  uIimjk, 

80  miles  south  of  .Ineksonvlllo.  Unexcelled  for 
O  w  ANtiE  UltOVEh,  Kit  l  ITHaml  VMiK< 
T  A  It  I.  KSi  I  rutitiporlmlon  facilities  flr»t  doss 
I.hiuIb  will  bo  wold  at  low  price.*  ami  on  liberal  terms. 
Aluo  Town  Lola  In  .Seville,  wltn  water  and  sewerage 
facilities.  Address  hfcV  1  LI, 1C  Ct).,  Seville.  Kla. 
MASUN  VOUNQ.  PrerTdent,  85  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
K.  H.  MASON,  Sec’y  ttud  Treaa.,  Seville,  Fla. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

MMITH’8 

SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 

The  only  Practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented,  Thou- 
Banda  In  use.  I Uuatrated  Circular  free.  Manufactured 
by  F.  Q.  PAKSONS  &  Co.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.  N.  Y. 


orating.  K.JOHNUTUN  bhortuvlIie.Ont.Co.N.  Y 


A  bad  habit  to  get  into — any  habit  for 
which  a  man  owes  his  tailor. — N.  7.  Ledger. 

Banana  and  bonanza  sound  a  good  deal 
alike,  and  they  are  both  mighty  slippery. — 
Washington  Cril  ic. 

“My  papa  owns  a  mine,”  boasted  the  white 
washer's  sou  “No  he  don’t,  nuther.”  “Yes, 
he  does — kulsomine.” — Golden  Duys. 

“Say,  did  you  see  a  bat  that  was  knocked 
out  of  the  car  window?”  “Yes,  I  threw  it 
back  on  the  train.”  “Great  Scott !  I’ve  just 
jumped  off  after  it.” — Judge. 

“We  don’t  care  for  the  rain,”  said  one  Bal¬ 
timore  girl  to  another,  as  she  raised  an  um¬ 
brella:  “we’re  ’neither  sugar  nor  salt.”  “No,” 
replied  the  other,  “but  we’re  lasses.” — Chica¬ 
go  Tribune. 

A  young  lady  in  New  York  who  was  inat¬ 
tentive  at  whist  has  broken  off  her  engage¬ 
ment  with  her  lover  because  he  recommend¬ 
ed  her  to  “scoop  up  her  mind  in  a  peanut  shell 
and  fix  it  on  the  game.” — Hath  1'laindealrr. 

Tommy  to  Billy :  “I  say,  Billy,  we’ve  got  a 
new  cook !  She’s  deaf,  and  can’t,  hear  us  go 
for  the  Christmas  cake!  She’s  nearsighted, 
and  can’t  see  us  take  it!  And  she’s  German, 
and  can’t  tell  on  us!” — Town  and  Country 
Journal , 

“Papa,  what  is  a  model?”  inquired  little 
Johnny.  “A  model  is  a  small  likeness  of  any¬ 
thing  ”  “And  is  a  model  man  the  small  like¬ 
ness  of  a  man?”  “A  great  many  of  them  are, 
Johnny,”  replied  his  pa,  musingly,  "a  great 
many  of  them  are.” — Salem  Sta  ndard. 

At  Broad  street  station  (rich  fussy  old  lady) : 
“I  guess  I’m  all  right;  gripsack,  water-proof 
and  bundle.  Oh!  where’s  my  umbrella?” 
Porter:  “Here  it  is,  ma’am.”  Old  lady:  “And 
I’ve  left  nothing  behind?”  Porter:  “No, 
ma’am;  not  even  a  quarter.” — Philadelphia 
Call. 

UNWELCOM k  Advice:  “Lay  off  your  over¬ 
coat  or  you  won’t  feel  it  when  you  go  out,” 
said  a  landlord  of  a  western  inn  to  a  guest  who 
was  sitting  by  the  lire.  “The  last  time  I  was 
here  I  left  oil’  my  overcoat,  l  didn’t  feel  it 
when  1  went  out,  and  I  haven’t  felt  ilsincc.” — 
Laconia  I)c  in  ocrat. 

Things  one  would  Rather  have  Left 
Unsaid.  Fair  Hostess  (who  has  done  her  best 
to  make  the  young  gentleman  stranger  feel  at 
home  in  the  local  circle):  “Our  society  must 
have  seemed  very  stupid  to  yon.  I  hoi*e  you 
will  enjoy  it  better  after  j  ou  get  acquainted.” 
He:  “Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so,  thank  you.” 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM. 

.• —  Savage  &Furiiuin,Iini>or- 

4  k  N.  tecs  ime  Breeden  of  Per- 

/  x  eheron  anil  French  Coach 

/  Horse*,  islandllomeStock 

f  /HeVuNGM  Farm,  <lro*se  Isle, Wayne 

U 'h  jjfilla  very  large  stud  of  horses 

^(C.  lo  wlei-t  from.wcguaran- 

Savnare  &■  Kuril  uni, 

Prrcliermi  Horses. 

trench  Coach  Homes. 


*r*  to  88  a  Jay.  Samples  worth  61.90,  FRICK  Lines 
JfY  not  uniler  the  horse’s  feet.  YVrlle  firewater 
Safety  Hein  Holder  f'o.,  Hollo.  JImi  . 

H  FI  IUI  F  -*Tri»Y.  Bookkeeping.  Business 
■  ■  V#  IWI  C.  Forms, Penmanship,  Arithmetic, Short¬ 
hand.  ele.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL,  circulars  free. 

HU  Y  A  NT  A:  hTK  ATTON’8.  Iluffuln,  N.  Y. 


FLANEUR.  CARDEN I  DRILLS, 

Each  one  of  these  dLe 

POPULAR  TOOLS  l 

h«  been  cdltur 

REMODELED 
”r  IMPROVED. 

They  are  moro  com  •  ~ 

Plata,  sin,  pin,  prac  -fir 

tical  ami  strong  W  _ f****^|IH^ 

than  you  can  imag-  W--'  jp - - - 

lne;  so  bw.k  them  wlMSr 
over  carefully.  Inf 

NEW  suits.  HEW  PRICES.  8.  L.  allen  i 


Those  who  saw  them 
at.  the  test  trial  in 
actual  work  say  they 

Are  THE  BEST 

jgiStyil W il  them  so.  Our  ’HS 
'Z  trMJ  \  7  (  ul  iilon  ue,  w  ith 

—i  I,  ^*r~v- '  ■  t  40V\'natl(ntN.tvill 

\  Vive  yon  n  fair  idea 
'  X  of  the  new  points 

•  Ynnil  Itetler  money 
fla.  - y  -  _  value*  we  now  oiler, 

a.,  127-129  Catharine  Et  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


gjftijfttUaniotljtf  gMvfrtij&ittg. 


ow  syour  time 
to  got,  order*  for  onr  celebrated 
Tnu,  4’olTrva  and  linking 
Piiwilrr, audsne.urea  beautiful 
Gold  Band  or  Moss  liose  China 
'Ten  Set,  Dinner  b  t,  Gold  Band 
Moss  Rose  Toilet  Set,  Watch,  Jim**  Lamp,  Cantor,  or 
Webster'a  Dictionary.  For  particulars  nddrn** 

2 HE  (1 U EAT  A  M  K.KIf  A  Y  TEA  CO., 

.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Veuey  bt.,  New  York. 


AT  THE  J'  WAX  .WORK  SHOW.” 

•  “  Wai  now,  Luther,  could  anything  be  more  nateral  ?”  She  :  “  And  his  eyes  move,  too.  Eh  !— What  ?  O  !— Luther  !  ! 

'  “  Body  couldn’t  tell  it  from  real  if  they  didn’t  know  it 
wuz  made  o’  wax,  ’cept  the  nose  is  rather  red  anti  shiney 
fur  life." 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

E8TABLI8UEI)  1805. 

S.  II.  &  E.  II.  FROST, 

100  PA  It  It  lM,  ACE,  N.  Y. 

Shipper*  desiring  to  favor  us  will  he  furnished 
stencils,  shipping  turds,  eto.,  on  application.  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  References,  UutiiL  Nkw-Yohkkb 
Irving  National  Rank.  etc. 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.&Q.R.R 


*S  SEND  FOB 

E  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  X 

i»  CHOICE  SELECT  SEEDS,  I 

Grown  for  us  with  great  care.  E 

s  HIGG1NUM  M’iVF’G  COR.,  n 

S  189  Water  St..  New  York  Clfy  U 

^  Successors  to  R.  II.  ALLEN  Co.  E 


EMn  blinked  ANEWand  VALUABLE 

:  t£  EXTRA  EARLY 

(P\  POTATOES. 

I  un«  onh!iiint|iroSlys5pi*Mtlie 

*  Karly  Rose,  Prygreesive  fanners  who 

Ler:'  *41  want  Till!  IIICsT,  send  to 

5/  I> A V EN PORT’S  Seed  Potato 
•r  -  ,*4  Ileailqunrierm  fli-l  Ifoek  Sk, 

.  7  Pkiludeliibia,  for  rv*vird  and  deNcrip. 
yHfi&cJr  tion.  ,v.  li.  Only  o  limited  supply 
tor  litis  year.  Bo  quick  If  you  want  any. 

JST  U  -K  SiiKY 

AT  YOIJK  13001  v . 

4MEKCHE8*  QUINCE  TREES 
lor  $1  by  Mail.  AIko  trees  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  cheap. 

Send  at  once  for  informal  inn  about 
trees  and  plants  by  mail,  express,  or  freight. 

WEST  J  HUSKY  NIR»KKY  <  »., 

Uridgeton.  N.J. 

It  EVkKaHbLNa  4.  • 

JR;  2ft  varieties:  FOREST  THICKS,  <3 
30  varieties,  ull  Bixea.  Prices  fioiu 
VrAw.  fiO cents  per  innii  up.  6u  varietu-n  JK 
$ 'Ow  of  TIUCIC  SKICOW.  Low  Ht  Pridea.  -yWjaC 
Largeat  Stock  and  Greatest  Varw 
j.smSH  tv  in  Ani-riea,  liarge  Trees  (or 

gtreotand  Park  PlaetiPK  in  great.  flRB 
variety,  by  the  carload.  Wholesale  Lint*  free. 
UlCO.  PIN N ICY,  Kvergreoii,  IkNifCu.,  \Vls. 

"SKf”!  48PARAGU8  ROOTS 

We  have  to  oiler  IOO.HOO  l  wo-tvii r  old  ( 'on over’s 
COl.ObSA  LAbPA  K  Vf.I  S,  hi  rung,  vigorous 
nml*,  and  are  low  prepared  in  (use  order*  fur  Ueliv 
cry  lu  Spring  of  '88,  Also  choice  varieties  of  iHelou, 
Tomato, 1'uen inker,  Porn,  and  f 'abbnge  **eod. 
VY  II,  1,1  A  111  It.  II 1 81 1  OP,  fee ili m an, 
BURLINGTON,  N,  J. 

JA  P  \  !S  I  —i;  \  Ml  <  II  IN  ICSIC 

Fruli  Trees,  Plants.  Bulba  ami  Heeds.  5 
choice  Lily  Bulbs,  SI.  3  rare  Chrysuuthe- 
im mu* ,  «1,  U  Mammuth  tUiestnuts,  &U  eta. 
Free  by  mall.  H.  n  iikiuiki:  x  go.,  817 
VVuHbliigtoii  St.,  San FraueUco, California. 
Catalogue  ffoe. 

mA  ptfllAI*  Kaap'y.“Jiihiinnin'»  Sweet.”  Supo- 

11  Li  f\  rinr  ill  HWlMituu-ia  and  fur  nuirlmt.  nr  i.vim- 


RICHMOND  CityV  -jJI 

MILL  WORKSl^ 

RICHMOND,  IND.  Wpf.  X 

Manufacturer* of  (LjUtPSW  ■[!  Lw 

FLOURING  B 

MACHINERY 

anil  llirlip.l  I  III  M  II  III  lilt  i!l' 

Corn*Feed  Mills 

In  tlu-  country.  Stmtl  foi 

description  and  pncoi,  Mgjpmiiiiiii/ilMBii^^gB^^Sy 

M,  a  a?  •  r*  Colo  I  ' 1  reduce  our  atoek  of  mu- 
UbIL,  wait?  ale.  we  will  send  by  mall 
postpaid,  ill  pieuea  lull  shei  t  music  rlxe,  including 
Bong*,  murele  s.ivallzi-s,  ijuadrllle*  with  calls)  eir..  by 
Meiidohudiuii,  Decteovni.  oz»rt,  etc.,  for  only  ‘20c. 
Whlir  W  liigHcind  lOOeong*,  word*  aud  music,  10c. 
Zir riATJKi'Ai  ho.n  m  aii  antic iib,  or  money  rein  tided. 
It.  IS.  Ilutbuway,:i;{9  \Vu*ti  hi.,  Boston,  Mobs. 

NOTICE  OK  BBWOVAL. 

The  Woopai-un  In»kct  Kxtmimi.saii.iii'*  WoitKK  have 
Removed  from  Chicago  lo  1.51  K  Catnbna  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  J’n.  Tlioninn  VViinilutoii,  Proprietor. 

PH  one  Book  of  HIDDEN  NAME  Cards, 

tit  li  U  U  1*1  Funny  Hutrins,  !»80  Vrncl,  hong*.  lliUdlM, 
Bpwchfif,  Ktc  ,  and  a  copy  of  our  finely  lllufir*ua 

y.jor, *11  f« >  So »t*mp.  II OMR  AND  YOUTU,  Cadis,  Okie, 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


■  %  ■ 

Company 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone  Toneli  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WII.I.IAM  KNAHB  A  CO. 


Baltimohk..  m  and  21  ra*i  itaiimiore  st;  Nkw  York 
112  Fifth  A  ve;  W  ahiii.Nij'ION:  bl8  Market  b(  ace. 


[LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  anil  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
3entl  forCir-  |i  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

cular.  JJ  *  1  No  Wood  work. 

I.Manufact’ii  by  ™  Simple  aDd  durable. 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


Y 


To  onr  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1888. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

\.JM  Thorburn  &  Co.  J5 JohnS: NewYorr.  y 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 


the  cumomer 
keeping  the  one 
that  nulla 
— .  beat.  M 


Order  on  trial,  addrcoa  for  circular  aud  location  of 
Weetern  and  Southern  Storehouse*  and  Ageuta. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


§9i3  75  STEAm  COOKER 

-g0-'y  FREEI-WI 

Vf  ewant  nn active  nml  iidellignnt  man 
or  woman  toreproeent  u*  in  enuh  town, 
To  tlioea  who  am  willing  t,i  work  we 
1  Bromine  large  profit*.  Cooker  and 
Outfit  free.  Apply  ul  mice  fur  Terms. 
WII.IIOT  I  AMTLE  A  CO.,  Kachrakir,  It.  V. 


FARM  ENGINES 

Upright  and  Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

>  Twrtabla  aud  Semi- Portable. 

8  to  I  (I  Horae  Power. 

llluMmeo  Pampliiei  Free.  Addrei, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  d.  CO. 

|  SPRINGFIKLD,  OHIO, 
or  1  lO  Liberty  Ht,,  New  York. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE  TRUST  Co., 

KAN8AH  CITY,  MrSSOUBI. 

Capital  PnlcLnp .  81,000.000 

Suipl  UR  . 100.000 

Kenerve  l.iu liilily . 1 ,000,000 

Offer*  1W#  Percent.  Debenture  Bund*  of  sr>oo, 
81 .000  and  95.000.  running  ten  year*,  to  Trna- 
ri-i-1,  Cilui-ilinii*.  »lld  Individual  I  u  ve.Kit  h. 
Secured  by  First  MortgagenoB  Heal  Katato  Wurth  three 
rime*  the  aiilOUlH  of  the  kiau,  and  held  by  (he  ftler- 
ruutile  Trum  Ciinipniiy  of  New  V  ork ,  Trustee. 
Secured  nl.su  hy  the  entire  paid  uri  euidlal  uf  Sl.UOU.OUU. 

II  also  otters  et’ A  l<  A  N  T  K  Kl)  S I  \  PKH  CENT, 
first  moriRagi  s  on  ICnliHas  City  bualueaa  prorierty  and 
Improved  furma  In  KANSAS  and  MISSUUHI. 

Call  ui  uffloe  or  write  fur  full  pariieubir*  to 
.larvin-Coiikllu  Morluuue  Tru»r  Co., 

New  York  city,  wo  Broadway. 

Provldeuee.  It  I.,  27  f  ustom  House  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  H  I  South  li  It  St. 

London,  Kngiand,  !Ki  (Ireshatn  St. 

WINTERING  SOUTH 

I'erHotu)  who  by  huvltig  allinenta  a  warmer  climate 
may  give  relief  front,  namely,  dispone  of  the  lung*, 
throat,  kidneys,  and  rhenniartani;  or  who  are  aufferlug 
from  advancing  age,  would  like  toapend  the  eold  sen 
sou  In  Southern  Tennessee  or  Norihern  ileorRla,  will 
be  furnished  nullable  Information  and  ample  refer 
ences  by  personal  letter  from  a  parry  now  In  the 
South,  upon  sending  tin  I r  address  with  particulars, 
to  Dr.  O.  S.,  care  of  F.  Oaths,  Kki|.,  Chattariooga,  Tenu. 

iflllTBjrill  l'l(1ISn.i.nill,l.ssol..) 

IT|  H  *4  n  If  1 1  l|nud  etehuiiged.  Free  Catalogues, 

III  1  L*.  1 1  ill  a]  U  B  UHATF1N  A  CO  .Ricamoad,  V» 

AT  FREQUENT  DATES  EACH  MONTH 

FROM  CHICAGO, 

PEORIA  OR 

sTuouis.i?lflNa 


Portable  Horae  ►  ,  wur  Machine*  act  to  wurkUiaCmlu  . 


n  M  A  U  A  CT 


^Uril'CHOICE  OF 

TKV  routes;  via 
y DENVER, 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 

ot  i  n  o  mu  ATPUianu 
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LESSONS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  HAVE 
LEARNED  DURING  1887. 

1887  Hah  Taught  Me — That  the  farm  needs 
live-stock  and  plenty  of  it.  That  one  acre 
well  cultivated  and  fertilized,  is  worth  three 
acres  half  done.  That  pigs  and  potatoes — well 
filled  pens  and  bins  of  these— bring  more 
money  this  year  than  anything  else.  That 
the  cow  will  return  (some)  good  for  evil;  but 
if  you  measure  her  with  the  “golden  rule” 
you  will  find  that  she  is  a  much  larger  animal 
than  you  supposed.  That  the  cow  pea  makes 
excellent  pasture  for  the  pig.  That,  the  acorn 
crop  harvosted  by  the  pigs  is  clear  profit. 
That  the  silo  will  help  solve  the  feed  problem. 
That  the  farmer— if  from  any  cause  he  is  un¬ 
able  •^'ork — can  make  good  wages  by  walk¬ 
ing  iBWtbe  farm  with  his  thinking  cap  on. 
Th  it^Po  farmer  who  will  not  take  an  ugrieul- 
tu*-waper,  keeps  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cessffm  that  ho  can’t  hear  the  music.  That  the 
Rural  becomes  more  and  more  likeapersonal 
friend.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

Sowing  Clover  Seed. — I  think  Mr.  Terry’s 
time  for  sowing  clover  seed  an  excellent  one. 

I  sowed  some  lust  spring  on  a  late  snow  and  it 
did  first-rate.  I  sowed  it  on  a  piece  of  ground 
that  had  been  sowu  to  Timothy  the  previous 
fall  very  late,  and  consequently  there  was  a 
poor  stand  of  Timothy,  but  the  clover  came  ou 
and  tilled  up  all  vacant  spots  left  by  the  grass, 
and  by  mowing  time  cut  a  pretty  good  crop 
and  made  a  full  crop  for  full  cutting.  Of 
course,  the  season  was  uncommonly  favorable 
as  there  was  an  abundance  of  rain  all  su minor 
long.  The  trouble  with  the  majority  of  far¬ 
mers  in  seeding  to  grass  and  clover  is  that 
they  don’t  sow  it  early  enough  and  don’t  sow 
enough  seed.  Skimping  the  seed  means  not 
only  a  skimpy  crop  of  grass,  but  it  gives  weeds 
and  other  foul  stuff  a  chance  to  grow  up  in 
the  places  left  vacant  in  consequence  of  thin 
seeding.  c*  lee. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

By  Weighing  and  Feeding  I  learned  that 
eight  shoats,  weighing  1,024  pounds,  ate  in  one 
week  400  pounds  of  flue  corn  meal  and  gained 
102  pounds.  That  bran-fed  pigs  make  a  fair 
growth  and  are  strong  and  active.  By  obser¬ 
vation  I  learned  that  flax  lying  in  the  field 
during  a  warm,  rainy  Spell  will  be  almost 
ruined  by  sprouting  That  clover  seed  will 
sprout  and  grow  in  lodged  clover  during  such 
weather  before  the  clover  is  cut. 

Farmington,  Minn.  a.  C.  carpenter. 

Present  Farming  Will  Not  Pay.— This 
year  with  the  last  few  years,  has  taught  me 
by  experience  and  observation,  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  farming  our  Western  lands  must 
give  way  or  bo  greatly  improved.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  13  bushels  of  wheat  and  38  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  after  crop  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  are 
taken  out,  will  not  pay  the  cropper.  The  vir¬ 
gin  soil  of  these  once  rich  and  productive  val¬ 
leys  and  prairies  is  no  more.  Wo  must  im¬ 
prove,  or,  better  still, we  must  farm  differently. 
We  must  study  the  care  and  applications  of 
our  mauurial  resources,  learn  our  soils,  their 
needs  and  capabilities.  Drainage  must  not  be 
guess-work  with  us.  Farm  less  nut  form  bet¬ 
ter.  Expenses  of  cropping  and  caring  for 
stock  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  careful 
book-keeping,  by  iudustry  and  by  approved 
farm  machinery.  All  farmers  should  keep 
their  own  stock  inclosed,  that  the  expense  in 
fencing  should  not  be  so  onerous.  All  should 
educate  themselves  in  the  new  and  improved 
methods  of  draining, using  nud  caring  for  man¬ 
ures,  tilling  and  caring  for  stock,  by  reading 
the  leading  agricultural  and  horticultural 
books  and  journals  of  the  day.  These  are 
days  of  rapid  advance  and  it  will  not  pay  to  be 
behind  ou  the  furm.  A.  O.  B. 

Rockville,  Ind. 

Alfalfa.— The  third  cutting  of  my  Alfalfa 
sowed  last  spring— cut,  weighed  and  sampled, 
by  tho  New  Jersey  experiment  station  October 
10— gave  5, 120  pounds  per  acre.  Had  it  been 
cut  two  weeks  sooner  1  think  It  would  have 
done  better.  Averuge  bight  at  time  of  cut¬ 
ting,  23  inches.  u.  w.  Thompson. 

Steltou,  N.  J. 

Delaware  Lessons.— Onr  failures  of  crops 
if  nothing  more,  this  year  have  taught  mo  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  “don't  put  all  of  your 
eggs  in  one  basket.”  In  this  State,  too  many 
put  too  much  dependence  on  tho  peach  crop, 
the  partiul  failure  of  which  left  some  in 
trouble.  Iu  the  growing  of  tomatoes,  another 
staple  crop,  we  have  learned  that  if  set  out 
lute,  Jack  Frost  muy  get  more  than  the  can- 
nera  do.  Those  making  a  specialty  of  late  po¬ 
tatoes  have  learned  by  the  almost  total  failure 
of  the  erop  that  they  cannot  depend  too 
much  on  thorn  as  a  source  of  income.  Corn 
has  been  a  paying  crop;  stock  and  poultry 
have  netted  a  fair  return  and  truck  has  paid  a 


fair  percentage  on  the  outlay.  All  this  seems  i 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  in  a  country  adapted  1 
to  general  farming,  the  surest  plan  is  to  have  c 
as  much  variety  in  farming  as  our  various  t 
circumstances  will  allow.  Then  if  one  crop  or  t 
other  enterprise  does  not  turn  out  profitable  1 
we  have  others  to  depend  upon  and  the  loss  is  i 
not  felt  so  keenly.  A. 

Dover,  Del. 

- 1  - -  I  J 

Scabby  Potatoes  as  compared  with  those  , 
during  the  drought  of  last  season,  are  few  and 
far  between,  so  that  I  do  not  consider  it  so  , 
bad  as  scabby  potatoes  every  year.  Drought 
and  a  hot,  burning  sun  man  cannot  prevent; 
scabby  potatoes  lie  can.  Many  years  since, 
and  in  recent  years,  I  have  given  a  remedy 
through  agricultural  papers  for  the  scab.  I 
have  said  the  cause  was  wi  re  and  angle  worms, 
the  latter  only  working  in  moist,  rich  soils; 
the  former  in  almost  all  soils.  The  mixture  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  potatoes.  When  used  by 
mo  no  scabby  potatoes  are  seen.  The  mixture 
is  65  pounds  of  sulphur  and  it  must  be  sluiced 
with  two  bushels  of  quick-limo  mixed  well, 

100  pounds  fine  salt,  six  bushels  wood  ashes, 

200  pounds  plaster  all  mixed  well  together: 
mixture  to  be  scattered  all  through  the  trenches 
after  the  seed  is  dropped.  Sulphur  alone  or 
mixed  with  plaster,  with  me,  does  not  prevent 
all  scab.  Sulphur  alone  blown  on  grape 
leaves  for  mildew  is  of  no  use.  if  slaked  in 
quick- lime  and  put  in  a  barrel  of  water  and 
stirred  up  and  then  sprayed  on  the  leaves  it 
will  kill  the  mildew  at  once  on  a  clear  day. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  alfhkd  rose. 

Grass  is  King.— I  have  convinced  myself 
that  grass  is  indeed  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
farmer,  South  and  North.  If  we  keep  up  or 
rather  increase,  the  fertility  of  our  land,  we 
must  grow  grass  and  feed  it  out  at  home,  ami 
like  the  Eastern  farmer  util  lze  our  corn  stover. 
This  means  keeping  more  cattle.  The  raising 
of  green  crops  to  turn  under  is  well  enough  if 
carried  out,  but  iu  my  experience  the  most 
profitable  time  to  turn  under  peas, clover,  and 
even  green  rye  is  after  it  has  passed  through 
cattle.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  it  before  as  a 
rule.  Sow  the  land  to  rye  in  the  fall,  cut 
when  ready  either  green  or  for  seed,  return  an 
equivalent  of  manure  broadcast,  then  with 
one  horse  turning  plows,  plow  tho  land,  letting 
a  boy  follow  every  second  or  third  furrow  and 
drop  peas  in  the  furrow,  harrow  lightly  and 
roll,  when  you  will,  with  an  ordinary  season, 
get  a  fine  crop  of  peas  and  Crab  Grass,  which  as 
a  fodder  is  hard  to  beat  when  properly  cured 
so  as  not  to  lose  the  leaves  of  the  pens.  I 
have  cut  over  two  tons  to  the  acre  of  just  such 
feed  this  year.  Old  farmers  tell  me  that  the 
land  is  richer  than  when  I  started,  simply  on 
account  of  the  pea  roots  left  in  the  soil.  I 
think  their  action  upon  the  soil  has  been  of 
great  benefit.  The  last  crop  of  hay  more  than 
pays  for  the  labor  expended. 

Talladega  College,  Ala.  E.  A.  bishop. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Year.— Now,  as  the 
old  year  goes  out,  1  he  farmer  who  has  kept 
his  affairs  well  in  band  feels  easy  anil  com¬ 
fortable.  Though  adverse  elements  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  increasing  his  store,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  out  of  debt,  and  independent; 
because  ho  did  not  attempt  too  much ;  and  he 
and  liis  faithful  wife  feel  strong  and  hopeful 
of  the  future.  He  has  studied  tho  effects  of  a 
disastrous  visitation  on  soil  and  crops,  and  he 
will  bo  guided  by  tho  knowledge  gained  in 
his  farming  operations  of  years  to  como.  His 
family  are  cheerful  and  contented,  even  with 
a  little  less  of  luxuries  than  usual,  while  they 
are  unconsciously  learning  the  best  lessons  of 
life,  and  acquiring  a  broader  knowledge  of 
humanity.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  farmer 
who  has  attempted  to  run  a  farm  too  large 
for  his  capital  is  in  poverty  and  misery.  His 
expenses  havo  been  far  greater  than  his 
receipts,  and  now  he  is  harrassod  at  every 
turn  by  creditors  who  are  clamoring  for  their 
dues.  He  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  his 
financial  integrity,  and  he  is  depressed,  dis¬ 
heartened  nud  embittered.  His  overworked 
and  care-worn  wife  and  poorly-clad  family 
are  to  be  pitied.  To  them  the  new  year 
i  opens  gloomy  enough.  The  past  year  has 
only  the  more  emphatically  repeated  the  same 
old  lesson:  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  who 
would  thrive  must  not  venture  beyond  his 
depth.  He  must  keep  within  his  means;  keep 
1  out  of  debt;  provide  against  an  adverse  sea* 

1  son;  work  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands; 
keep  himself  thoroughly  informed,  and  ad¬ 
vance  with  the  advance  of  his  science. 

Christian  Co.,  111.  fkkd  grundy, 

i  - 

Hand-weeding  ok  Corn  may  seem  a  te- 
;  dious  and  expensive  way  of  cultivation,  but 
this  post  season  l  find  It  has  paid  me  largely. 
Horse  cultivating  was  thoroughly  used  until 
i  the  corn  was  beginning  to  show  the  tassel,  at 
i  which  time  it.  was  clean  of  weeds.  At  this 
!  time  a  heavy  shower  improved  it  very  much 
und  also  brought  on  a  nice  crop  of  red  root 
,  and  barn  grass  which  grew  with  amazing 


rapidity,  and  the  severe  dry  weather  soon  fol-  s 
lowing  caused  the  corn-leaves  during  the  heat  i 
of  the  day  to  roll.  I  put  my  help  to  pulling  ’ 
these  weeds  (every  one)  among  the  rows— and  1 

tho  result  was  more  than  I  could  have  hoped  t 
for.  No  more  rolling  of  leaves  of  corn  1 

and  there  was  no  apparent  suffering  from  t 

drought.  The  final  result  was  that  I  sold  from  ' 
this  piece  of  corn  of  one  acre,  when  green, 
$24.75  worth  and  when  ripe  busked  50  bushels  1 
of  good  sound  corn.  The  variety  was  Perry’s  i 
Hybrid  sweet  corn— the  best,  most  prolific 
and  earliest  of  any  I  have  over  raised.  Where 
large  areas  of  corn  are  planted,  this  would  I 
not  be  advisable;  but  upon  small  pieces— 
heavily  manured — it  will  in  my  estimation 
pay  in  more  ways  than  one — a  pleasure  to  the 
eye  when  the  corn  is  off,  the  field  is  clean  I 
ground,  and  no  weed  seeding  fox*  another 
crop.  h.  a.  whittemore. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Michigan  Lessons.— We  have  learned 
some  things  this  year,  and  have  had  some 
previous  convictions  confirmed.  T  will  men¬ 
tion  some:  We  learned  first  to  strain  maple 
sap  through  canton  llannel — fuzzy  side  iu 
the  only  perfect  strainer.  We  also  learned 
to  keep  ice  in  the  storage  tank  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer.  We  have  learned  to  plant  j 
corn  deep  and  put  on  a  harrow  immediately,  I 
keeping  it  at  work  till  the  corn  comes  up,  then 
use  a  double  cultivator  till  it  is  too  large  but 
never  in  our  soil — a  clay  loam — to  work  it 
after  harvest.  It  seemed  this  year  that  ma¬ 
nure  plowed  under  for  corn  did  more  damage 
than  good.  Why  was  it?  But  let  its  try  to 
forget  it.  We  find  chopped  corn  is  better 
than  ground,  and  that  oats  make  poor  butter. 

I  would  put  in  large  letters  that  the  best 
thing  we  are  learning  is  that  rotation  of 
crops  is  the  best  protection  against  bad  sea- 
80USt  E.  DAVENPORT. 

Barry  Co.,  Mich. 

Future  of  Farming.— Tho  outlook  for 
the  farmer  is  not  very  bright.  Taxes  will 
not  probably  be  lighter  than  in  the  past. 
Competition  at  home  and  abroad  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Not  only  Russia,  India  and  Australia, 
but  Central  and  South  America  are  becoming 
formidable  rivals  in  foreign  markets,  both  in 
grain  and  stock.  Trusts,  middlemen  and  mo¬ 
nopolies  multiply  to  feed  on  his  substance. 
Only  with  the  instinct  or  science  of  knowing 
how  to  do  everything  at  the  proper  time  and 
In  the  best  possible  manner  can  he  hope  for 
success.  He  must  plant  tho  best  seed  and 
raise  the  best  crops.  Ho  must  keop  stock,  of  1 
the  best  breeds  only.  Everything  must  be 
done  with  an  eye  to  economy  as  well  as  profit. 
Co-operation  will  be  a  factor  in  success.  Let 
neighboring  farmers  join  in  shipping  their 
grain  und  stock,  and  in  buying  and  selling  at 
wholesale,  and  so  save  one  or  more  profits. 
The  successful  farmer  will  be  a  man  of  study 
as  a  ell  as  work.  He  will  read  the  agricultur¬ 
al  papers,  and  be  well  posted  on  all  the  best 
methods  in  his  profession.  s.  W.  button. 

Pendleton,  Ind. 

A  Few  Things  Learned.— I  have  learned 
that  the  pursuit  of  money  yields  more  benefit 
than  the  money  itself.  If  we  were  all  rich  no 
one  would  dig  in  tho  mines  or  work  in  the 
scalding  sun.  I  have  learned  that  the  family 
should  live  alone.  Boarders,  iu  the  shape  of 
laborers  or  others,  should  uot  be  permitted  to 
break  in  upon  the  seclusion  of  a  bqrae.  I  have 
learned  that  a  steady  and  u  long  pull  will  tell 
on  anything.  Notbiug  can  stand  against  such 
a  pull.  I  have  learned  that  to  pay  as  you  go  is 
the  best  of  all,  and  that  to  succeed  you  must 
concentrate  your  efforts  on  some  specialty. 

I  havo  learned  that,  a  man  of  fair  ability  can 
make  hituself  whatever  ho  will,  if  he  only 
wills  strongly  enough;  that  great  gifts  come 
from  growth,  development  or  making  the 
most  of  opportunity.  I  have  learned  that  1 
must  do  some  good  iu  one  way  or  another,  in 
’  order  to  bo  contented.  chas.  a.  green. 

Killing  Lice.— During  the  year  I  have 
learned  one  thing  about  killing  lice  on  hens. 

I  used  to  dust  them  with  insect  powder,  cateh- 
!  iUg  them  ut  night  on  the  roosts  and  dusting 
’  the  power  over  them.  This  killed  the  lice, 

’  put  took  too  long.  Now  I  udd  10  cents’  worth 
'  of  oil  of  sassafras  to  a  pint  of  sweet  oil,  and 
’  rub  the  mixture  on  tho  ueck  and  throat,  and 
under  tho  wings  of  each  hen.  The  lice  are 
’  killed  iu  less  time  than  wheu  the  powder  is 
used.  Many  people  recommend  rubbing  ker¬ 
osene  into  the  feathers.  This  kills  the  lice, 
but  wheu  the  hens  are  shut  up  at  night  m  a 
.  close  house  with  this  kerosene  ou  them,  some 
t  of  them  will  be  sure  to  turn  out  dumpy  and 
out  of  sorts  to  pay  for  it.  K-  K-  s- 

1  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


Does  Sub-soiung  Pay? — Perhaps  I  am  the 
only  mau  in  all  this  section  that  ever  used  a 
sub-soil  plow.  Two  years  ago  I  concluded  to 
sub-soil  my  laud,  and  to  get  a  plow  I  had  to 


send  to  New  York  city,  as  such  a  thing  had 
never  been  seen  or  called  for  in  this  country. 
When  it  came  and  I  put  a  boy  and  team  be¬ 
hind  me  or  following  in  the  same  furrow  af¬ 
ter  me,  it  was  fun  for  my  neighbors.  They 
laughed  at  mo  and  said  they  would  not  board 
a  hand  to  do  such  play-like  business.  But 
when  we  came  to  gather  in  our  crops  the  luugh 
was  on  tho  other  side  of  their  mouths,  for  no 
land  in  all  this  section  has  stood  the  drought 
and  made  the  heavy  crops  that  mine  has.  Nor 
Is  there  another  piece  that  has  been  cultivated 
with  the  ease  or  small  amount  of  labor  that 
mine  has.  We  had  about  15  inches  of  snow 
last  spring  after  the  ground  had  thawed;  this 
was  taken  up  and  held  in  my  sub-soil,  and 
gave  my  eurly  crops  a  good  start.  This  snow¬ 
water  and  the  light  showers  that  came  occa¬ 
sionally  were  taken  up  and  held  in  the  sub¬ 
soil  for  days  after  the  shallow -plowed  lands 
had  dried  out.  The  action  of  the  freezing  in 
the  land  goes  down  much  deeper  in  sub-soiling 
than  in  shallow-plowing,  thus  giving  a  deep, 
fine,  pulverized  soil  in  which  to  cultivate  our 
crops.  Here  the  question  of  deep  or  shallow 
cultivation  suggests  itself,  and  my  experience 
is  this:  t  have  always  found  deep  cultivation 
to  pay  best  whether  the  season  is  wet  or  dry ; 
but  l  want  the  deep  cultivation  done  before 
the  crops  are  planted ;  that  is,  I  want  my  land 
plowed  deep,  well  pulverized  and  harrowed 

I'ine  before  seeding,  after  which  shallow  culti¬ 
vation  is  all  that  will  be  needed.  The  past  dry 
nramer  I  followed  the  roots  of  various  crops 
o  see  how  far  down  they  would  go,  arid  it  is 
lurprising  to  see  how  deep  they  penetrate  the 
>arth.  I  found  fine  radish  roots  three  feet 
oug;  beet  roots  over  two  feet,  and  onions,  said 
;o  be  a  very  shallow-rooted  crop,  I  found  with 
•oots  more  than  a  foot  long.  These  observa- 
iions  convince  me  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
laring  a  deep,  loose  soil  for  these  and  other 
vegetables  to  send  their  roots  down  in,  in 
search  of  moisture.  Experience  has  taught 
ne  that  ir.  always  pays  well  to  prepare  the 
and  well  before  planting  seed  of  any  kind. 
Experiments  with  potatoes  tho  past,  two  sea¬ 
sons  of  drought  convince  me  of  what  1  have 
believed  for  10  years — that  it  will  pay  to  plant 
large  pieces  or  whole  potatoes,  ami  to  seed 
heavily.  I  always  select  my  largest  and 
smoothest  tubers  for  seed,  but  I  always  cut  a 
few  down  to  one  and  two  eyes  and  plant  a 
few  rows  of  these  side  by  side  with  my  main 
crop,  and  these  small  cuttings  have  always 
failed  to  make  as  good  a  crop  as  the  larger 
pieces.  F.  s.  white. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Oats  in  the  Berry  Patch. — Last  March 
(page  152)  1  wrote  that  I  proposed  sowing  oats 
among  my  raspberries  and  blackberries.  This 
was  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  I  proposed  to  mow 
the  oats  at  picking  time  and  feed  to  my  dairy 
cows.  Perhaps  some  of  tho  Rural  readers 
will  want  to  know  how  it  came  out.  The  oats 
were  sown  early  aud  thick  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels  to  the  acre.  .Wheu  the  Tylers  rip¬ 
ened  we  commenced  cutting  and  feeding  the 
oats  to  cows;  as  there  were  more  than  the 
cows  would  eat  wo  cut  every  other  row, giving 
pickers  a  chance  to  go  between  the  rows.  It 
was  very  hot  and  dry  aud  what  1  noticed  was 
that  the  berries  on  the  side  shaded  t»y  oats  kept 
fresh  aud  u  ice  while  those  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun  dried  ou  tho  bushes  as  the  berries  rip¬ 
ened.  My  Snyder  blackberries  set  full,  and 
when  about  half  grown  two-thirds  of  them 
dried  on  the  bushes,  but  the  bushes  were  above 
the  oats,  while  Cuthbert  raspberries  that  the 
oats  covered  so  that  you  could  not  see  the 
bushes  in  looking  across  them,  kept  fresh  and 
were  large  and  fine.  From  the  time  I  com¬ 
menced  catting  the  oats,  I  have  fed  eight 
cows  aud  a  horse  on  the  oats  with  tho  excep¬ 
tion  of  three  weeks  aud  four  days  when  I  fed 
barn  grass  that  grow  ou  a  half  acre  of  pota 
toes.  I  have  occasionally  given  a  feed  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Gross  ami  winter  rye  to  see  how  it 
would  relish.  A  second  crop  of  oats  grew, and 
I  turned  under  a  thick  mat  from  six  to  eight 
inches  high  which,  with  a  good  shovelful  of 
yard  manure  and  some  ashes  for  each  plant, 
will,  I  think,  keep  up  the  vigor  of  the  ber¬ 
ries.  A.  L.  HERRICK. 

When  I  was  a  boy  an  old  farmer  used  often 
to  make  this  remark,  “Never  be  afraid  to  put 
uu  extra  potato  on  top  of  the  bushel  measure; 
it  doesn’t  cost  much  and  it  always  holds  trade.” 
The  more  I  do  business  the  more  I  see  that 
this  idea  pays.  People  like  fair  dealing  anil 
they  always  appreciate  an  accommodation. 
Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  henry  cook. 

_ _ _ 

Why  He  Likes  the  Rural.— I  like  your 
paper:  it  is  genuine;  not  (as  so  many  are)  a 
mere  advertising  sheet,  with  a  lot  of  stale 
counsels  to  farmers  thrown  in  as  make-weights 
so  as  to  get  advertising  distributed  through 
the  Union  at  a  cent  a  pound.  Your  paper  is 
well  got  up — I  mean  the  printing.  I  am  a 
printer  by  trade. 

Orion,  Wis.  L.  w.  willan. 


THE  OTBAL  fSEW-YOBUCT. 


SEC  31 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  AND  YIELD  OP  PRODUCT. 


LARGE  CROPS  AND  ENRICHMENT  OF  THE  SOIL. 


MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 


In  the  many  competitive  tests  made  with  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE,  reported  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press,  as  against  stable  manure,  mixtures  of  chemicals,  superphosphates,  etc.,  the  Kanes 
Potato  Manure  lias  been  shown  to  excel  all  in  ” 

ECONO  M  Y, 

Yield,  in  Measured  Busliels, 

Quality  of  Crop, 

GREATER  CERTAINTY  OF  GROWTH  DURING  DROUGHT. 


The  quality  of  the  Potatoes  grown  with  the  Mapes  Manure  has  led  Truck  Growers  to  claim  that 
they  “would  buy  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  Potatoes  or  Vegetables  at  double  its  cost  if  only  for 
the  SUPERIOR  QUALITY,  Freedom  from  Damage  by  Grubs,  Worms,  etc.,  of  the  Crops.” 


Some  P  x tracts  from  the  .A gri cultural  Press. 


From  the  MASSACHUSETTS  PLOUGHMAN. 

“Mr.  Charles  V,  Mapes  in  surpassed  by  few  persons  in  the  results  of  his  close  and 
careful  studies  of  agricultural  science.  The  fertilizer  cpiestion  he  is  complete  master 
of,  being  familiar  with  it,  root  and  branch,  from  top  to  bottom.  The  two  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Mapes  Manures,  which  are  manufactured  according  to  his  for¬ 
mulas  and  under  his  personal  direction,  are  their  high  quality  and  their  lasting  effect 
on  the  soil.  Upon  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  these  two  most  important  charac¬ 
teristics,  Mr.  Mapes  stakes  his  entire  reputation.” 

From  THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

‘The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  of  New  York  have  for  some 
years  occupied  the  highest  position  as  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  and  dealers  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  materials.  Goods  of  their  brands  have  stood  the  test  of  analyses  under  State 
authorities,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  invariably  to  their  advantage.” 

From  the  NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD. 

“The  Mapes  manures  are  of  the  highest  staudard  of  excellence.  All  analyses  of 
goods  made  last  year  (1886J— about  80  in  number — in  the  Northern  States,  show  thni  I 
the  actual  quantity  cf  plant  food  furnished  in  the  Mapes  Manures  considerably 


exceeds,  on  the  average,  the  amount  guaranteed  to  be  furnished.  The  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  chlorine,  which  is  injurious  in  a  potato,  tobacco  or  fruit  fertilizer,  when 
present  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  noticeable  in  Mapes  Manures. 

“A  thorough  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  the  Vice-President  and 
Manager  of  this  company,  has  led  us  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  advanced 
students  of  agricultural  science,  particularly  relating  to  the  fertilizer  problem,  that 
we  have  in  this  country.  The  superior  quality  and  lasting  effects  of  the  Mapes  Man¬ 
ures  are  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  when  wre  remember  that  the  high 
quality  of  his  goods  and  their  practical  success  are  matters  of  deep  personal  pride  with 
Mr.  Mapes.  The  fact  that  the  Mapes  complete  mauures  are  used  by  many  experiment 
stations,  farms  and  granges,  which  desire  to  employ  a  complete  fertilizer  for  their 
work  in  comparison  with  partial  fertilizers  or  single  fertilizing  ingredients,  is  another 
high  testimonial  of  their  value.” 

From  the  AMERICAN  DAIRYMAN. 

“The  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  perhaps 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  for  he  was  the  inventor  and  pioneer  in  the  introduction 
of  the  special  formula  fertilizers  for  various  crops  and  different  soils,  which  have  done 
so  much  to  increase  the  agricultural  production  of  thi«  country.” 


Pend  postal  for  forthcoming  new  Descriptive  Pamphlet.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ER  ROOFINC  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn. 


INDIANA 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Hook. 
143  Dunne  Mt.,  New  York  City. 

PAINT  &j  ROOFINC  CO. 


“How  to  save  re-shlngllng.  stop 
leaks  effectually  ami  cheaply  In 
roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  NEW 
roofs.”  Particulars  free  If  you 
mention  this  paper. 


N.Y.,or  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


rWT' 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Third  and  Oanphin  »t».,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

READ  iST—  THIS 


FOR 

CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat, 
MINCE-MEAT, 
HASH.  SUET, 
HAMBURG 
STEAK  FOR 
DYSPEPTICS, 
BEEF  TEA 

FOR  INVALIDS, 

SCRAPPLE, 
Tripe.  Clams, 
CHICKEN 
Cftoouerrcs 
and  Salad, 

Scrap  Meat 
for  poultry, 
Hoes  Head 
Cheese,  4c.,  4c. 

Mention  this  Paper. 


CAPACITY 

No.  10. 

Chops  1  lb.  per 
minute,  $3.00. 

No.  12. 

Chops  1  lb.  p(W* 
minute,  $2.f  ®  5? 1 


No.  2?^^ 

Chops  2  ll^A, 
minute,  I 

No.  32. 

Chops  3  lbs. 
per  minute, 

$6.00. 


SOLD  BY  ALL 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 


TESTED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  100  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNALS. 

Farm  and  Mreuide  :  -  Kirn!  New-Yorker  k»v»i 

“  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper  we  ever  saw 
that,  we  would  giro  house  room.  It  has  proven 
such  a  very  useful  machine  that  we  want  our 
readers  to  enjoy  Its  benefit*  with  us.” 


“We  have  used  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per  for  three  years.  It  is  simply  perfect  and 
we  recommend  it  unqualifiedly  as  THE  Meat 
Chopper  all  our  friends  need.” 


FOR  POULTRY  BUILDINGS  we  are  now 
manuf  act  tiring  u  most  excellent  Roof  for 

$2  per  1 00  Square  Feet, 

Including  nails,  cans  anil  paint  for  entire  roof.  Wo 
also  have  first  quality  tar  sheathing  for  lining  Inside, 
at  $1.30  per  Roll  ot  JJOO  Square  Feet. 

Sure  Death  to  Chicken  Lice. 

Keeps  building  cooler  In  summer,  warmer  In  winter. 
TRY  IT. 

Indiana  Paint  &  Roofing  Co. 


Beautiful  New  Up¬ 
right  Piano,  Rose¬ 
wood  case,  only  $165. 
New  Organs  only 

$60.  Greatest  Bar¬ 
gains  Ever  Ofltercd. 

Established  28  years. 

For  Catalogues,  address 

Gem  Piano  and  Organ  Co. 

Washington,  N.  J.Ju.S.  A. 


FARM  ANNUAL  F0R1888 

Will  be  sent  Fit  l:E  to*ll  who  write  for  it.  It  is  » 
Hnndsome  Book  of  12S  pp„w(th  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations.  Colored  I’loteH.  and  tellssll  About  llie  I 
BEST  GARDEN,  FARM,  and  FLOWER  | 

Bulbs,  Plants,  and  \’ntuaht*  .v.ir  on  Cordon  Topics.  Itdc- 

scribes  Ifnre  Novelties  in  VEGETABLES  and  FLOXVEKS, 
of  real  value,  which  cannot  bn  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address 
on  a  postal  for  the  most  complete  <'n la  login-  published,  to 

ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA, 


URPEE’S 

SEEDS, 


w. 


PA. 


A 


“ALLEGER  ORGANS.” 


I  SELL  BISECT  TO  FAMILIES, 

thus  avoiding  agents  and  t!cal. 
era  whose  profit » und  •  xpenses 
double  the  cost-on  *vet  y  Organ 
they  selL  This  beautiful,  solid 
Walnut,  Care,  4  sets  of  I'utent 
Itci-iU,  Tn'blf  and  Hurx  Coup. 

let*  organ  for  only  848,06. 
>V  it  emitted  for  7  year*.  Fancy 
Stool  mid  instruction  Book 
free.  Op  trlui  in  your  own 
home  before  you  buy  ft,  and  If 
nut  BUlUf/uiniy  1  will  take  It 
hark,  pay  ingfi  vigil  t  both  ways. 
20  yeat*  expert  nee  In  the  bind. 
tu->.  LVitalogiiefnc.  (admit 
once.  H.  W.  ALLEGES,  Mayor, 

Washing  on,  N.  J. 


CIDER  PrFsSding 

l'or  Keeping  Cider  sweet  and  Sparkling. 

Contains  no  Salicylic  Add  or  other  deleterious  suit 
stance;  Is  strictly  pure,  and  the  "Host  ot  all  Prcxerva 
tlvce.”  F;  r  further  Information  and  Circular  of  Im¬ 
proved  (itler  Making  Machinery.  Including  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jersey  Apple  Grinder,  Nmv  stvt.k  Dou¬ 
ble  Power  Chum  plan  Prana  (With  specification* 
for  making  frame  work),  Knglnes  and  Other  fixtures, 
address  the  Sole  Manufacturer, 

ROBT  BUTTER*  ORTH.  Trenton,  N.J. 
Begin  now  and  gel  reutly  for  the  BIO  CHOP  of  I88H. 


B 


OOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

GILLETTE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

No.  10  East  14th  Street,  New  York* 


(yraopxwftS 


Every  home,  school,  and  office  needs 
a  Cyclopaedia,  which  should  be  reli¬ 
able,  fresh  as  to  information,  and  low  | 
in  price.  Johnson’s  Universal 
Cyclopaedia  (1887)  is  ten  years  later 
than  either  Appletons’  or  the  Britan- 
niea,  is  more  reliable  and  satisfactory, 
and  costs  only  half  ns  much. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  A  CO.. 

11  Great  Jones  St..  New  York. 


''NqKqdaueo  By  Any  Other” 


PA  r  ST. 

Or 

This  magnificent  Pansy  Is 
coal  black,  with  exception  of 
small  yellow  eye.  These  llow- 
j  ers  are  Immensely  large,  of  a 
rich  glossy  velvety  appear¬ 
ance.  limits  very  bushy  and 
compact,  dower  abundantly. 
A  bed  of  these  superb  Pan¬ 
sies  In  a  beautiful  sight.  A 
delightful  novelty,  Beautl 
ful  illustrated  packets  with 

- - - -  culture  directions,  |0Q.,  two 

for  25c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  I.  V.  Faust,  8eed 
Stores,  64  and  66  North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


A  -1-,  j 


